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THE  NEW  YEAR. 

IT  is  very  rarely  that  a  New  Year  opens  on  a  country  with 
so  good  a  prospect  all  round  as  tliat  with  which  this  year 
opens  on  England.  If  there  is  no  very  bright  feature  in  the 
landscape  attractingour  eyes  atonceby  its  exceptional  brilliancy, 
there  is  a  general  expanse  before  us  of  peace,  plenty,  and  pro- 
sperity. Things  look  so  well  that  naturally,  with  the  sad  ex- 
perience of  humanity  to  guide  us,  and  in  the  hope  of 
averting  ill-fortune  by  anticipating  it,  we  begin  to  seek 
for  some  dark  spots  in  order  that  we  may  not  begin  to  be 
boastful,  and  may  get  ourselves  down  to  the  comibrtable  and 
familiar  level  of  a  mingled  lot.  Still,  if  with  some  mis- 
givings, we  must  try  to  face  the  iact  that  things  do  look  very 
•well  just  now.  There  is  not,  as  Lord  Guanville  remarked 
on  Jlr.  Hammond's  authority  a  few  days  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  French  war,  any  cloud  in  the  horizon  of 
our  foreign  politics.  The  old  quarrel  with  America  has 
been  healed,  and  we  have  no  new  quarrels  at  this  moment 
with  any  one  else.  India  is  doing  so  well  that  there  is  a 
prospect  of  the  Indian  Income-tax  being  done  away  with. 
The  Colonies  are  thriving  without  exception,  and  Canada, 
which  has  had  something  to  complain  of  at  our  hands,  rivals, 
though  she  cannot  surpass,  the  loyalty  of  our  dependencies 
generally.  The  navy  is  in  an  excellent  state  if  compared  with 
the  navyofanyother  nation.  The  process  of  army  reconstruction 
is  going  on  so  smoothly  that  what  seems  principally  to  occupy 
the  mind  of  the  Secketary  at  War  is  the  great  question 
•whether  the  famous  5znd  regiment  of  Infantry  should  or 
should  not  be  localized  at  Oxford.  The  revenue  is  thriving 
beyond  precedent,  for  trade  is  and  has  been  good,  and  good 
trade  means  much  beer,  and  much  beer  means  a  large 
surplus.  England  may  be  said  to  have  drunk  herself  clear  of 
tlie  Alabama  claims,  and  if  moralists  lament,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  cannot  but  rejoice.  No  one  is  attacking 
anything.  The  Throne,  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  have  no  enemies  that  could  frighten  a 
mouse.  Even  Mr.  Ayrton,  not  having  done  anything 
objectionable  for  a  month  or  two,  is  scarcely  remem- 
bered. The  Ministry  seems  stronger  than  ever.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  kept  silence  on  political  subjects  since  the  last 
Session  closed,  and  has  been  rewarded  by  inspiring  a  renewed 
confidence  in  his  sagacity.  If  the  law  can  be  reformed,  there 
is  Lord  Selborne  to  reform  it,  and  if  Lord  Selboene  cannot 
reform  it,  even  with  an  unreformed  law  there  will  still  be 
cakes  and  ale.  The  House  of  Commons  may  be  trusted  to 
assemble  in  an  excellent  state  of  mind,  for  who  knows  but 
what  obedience  and  prudence  may  be  rewarded  with  a  sixth 
year  of  existence  ?  Even  Ireland  is  almost  happy  in  growing 
richer,  as  it  does  every  day,  and  finding  in  the  new  Local 
Government  Act  a  remedy  for  some  of  the  grievances  which 
lent  a  shade  of  reasonableness  to  the  movement  for  Home 
Rule. 

It  is  not,  however,  possible  that  there  should  not  be  some- 
thing to  set  on  the  other  side  against  all  this  superhuman 
felicity.  There  are,  of  course,  plenty  of  unknown  dangers 
which  it  is  easy  to  imagine.  The  experience  of  July  1870 
shows  that  an  unclouded  horizon  in  the  direction  of  foreign 
affairs  may  be  suddenly  swept  by  the  uprising  of  the  blackest 
and  gloomiest  of  storms ;  and  the  uncertainties  of  a  money 
market  the  control  of  which  lies  in  the  discretion  of  the 
German  Government,  and  the  certainty  that  flourishing  trade 
leads  to  over-trading,  make  it  obvious  to  suggest  that  our  mer- 
cantile prosperity  may  very  easily  be  threatened.  But  for  the  mo- 
ment we  prefer  to  consider,  not  what  is  unknown,  but  what  is 
known  ;  and  there  are  two  causes  of  apprehension — one  affect- 
ing the  nation,  and  the  other  affecting  tlie  Government — the 
existence  of  which  is  undeniable,  and  the  gravity  of  which 
may  show  itself  before  long.    That  affecting  the  nation  is  the 


increasing  demoralization  of  the  working  classes.  Every  ono 
can  see  for  himself  how  rapidly  this  is  showing  itself.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  rely  on  getting  anything  done  which 
depends  on  the  labour  of  common  people.  Business  has  been 
at  a  standstill  for  a  week  in  consequence  of  the  Christmas  holi- 
days. If  this  had  been  a  period  of  rest  well  earned  and  wisely 
spent,  there  would  be  notliing  to  say  except  that  it  was  rather 
inconvenient.  But  holidays  have  come  to  mean  nothing 
more  than  a  protracted  time  of  idleness  and  drinking.  Every- 
thing serves  as  an  excuse  for  the  glass.  It  has  been  difficult 
lately  to  get  coals  delivered  in  London  on  account  of  the  bad 
weather.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  difficulty  lay  in 
raising  the  coals,  or  in  bringing  them  to  London,  or  in  dis- 
tributing them  through  the  reeking  streets.  Not  at  all.  The 
difficulty  is  that,  when  the  weather  is  bad,  the  carters  get  wet, 
and  when  they  get  wet,  they  console  themselves  by  getting 
drunk.  In  every  great  centre  of  labour  the  same  sad  stoi  y 
is  repeated.  There  has  been  a  great  conference  this  week 
of  colliery  proprietors  and  colliery  labourers,  and  one  of  the 
largest  employers  of  labour  stated  to  the  labourers,  as 
facts  which  they  would  not  question,  that  the  workmen  have 
taken  to  do  less  work  and  to  do  it  worse  than  formerly.  They 
do  not  come  to  work  on  Monday,  very  little  is  seen  of  them  on 
Tuesday,  and  they  think  they  do  pretty  well  if  they  start 
fairly  on  Wednesday,  and  even  on  Wednesday  many  of  tliem 
are  unable  to  do  their  work  as  they  once  did.  It  takes  a  cwt. 
more  of  pig-iron  to  make  a  ton  of  rails  than  it  did  two  years 
ago,  simply  because  the  work  is  bad  now.  Instead  of  a  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  rails  a  year,  this  employer  could  now  with 
the  same  works  produce  only  seventy  thousand.  This  is  a  good 
instance  to  refer  to,  for  it  was  that  of  a  large  employer  stating 
facts  within  his  own  knowledge  to  workmen  themselves,  who 
offered  no  contradiction.  But  it  is  only  one  instance  of  what 
is  seen  and  felt  everywhere.  Honest,  thorough  labour  is 
dying  out  of  England,  and  we  are  every  day  called  on  to  give 
more  money  for  worse  articles.  It  was  hoped  that  the  con- 
ference between  the  colliery  proprietors  and  the  colliers  in 
South  Wales  would  have  the  effect  of  settling  their  differences, 
but  it  has  not  had  this  result,  and  a  strike  has  commenced, 
which  will  affect  the  ironworks  as  well  as  the  collieries,  and 
throw  60,000  men  into  idleness. 

The  special  difiiculty  with  which  the  Government  will 
have  to  contend  in  the  coming  Session  lies  in  the  character 
of  the  two  principal  measures  which  they  have  undertaken 
to  bring  forward.  They  are  pledged  to  deal  with  Irish 
Education  and  with  Local  Taxation.  Both  subjects  are 
embarrassing  and  dangerous,  not  only  from  their  in- 
herent complexity,  but  from  the  attitude  in  which  the 
public  stands  to  them.  On  neither  has  the  Government  any 
strong  lines  of  public  thought  to  guide  it.  The  gcneruL 
state  of  men's  minds  is  that  they  know  that  something  oughti 
to  be  done  as  to  Irish  Education  and  as  to  Local  Taxation, 
but  they  do  not  know  what.  Something  great,  sweeping, 
and  decisive  is  expected  from  the  Government,  which  above  all 
things  is  required  to  escape  the  reproach  of  making  a  half- 
settlement  of  these  matters,  and  yet  no  one  contributes 
thought  or  facts  to  help  the  Ministry.  Public  men  fight  shy 
of  topics  which  might  so  easily  lead  them  into  blunders,  ani 
as  to  which  it  is  so  prudent  not  to  commit  themselves.  There 
is  no  distinct  line  that  can  be  called  the  line  of  the  Liberal 
party  in  regard  to  these  as  there  was  in  the  case  of 
the  Irish  Church.  There  is  no  distinct  mischief  to 
remedy  as  there  was  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  Land. 
'  Nobody  even  takes  the  trouble  to  state  clearly  what  they 
{  would  like  to  get  if  Parliament  would  give  it  them. 
The  wishes  of  the  Irish  as  to  Irish  Education  are  a  mystery, 
and  every  set  of  ratepayers  is  atiraid  of  asking  for  a  change, 
lest,  if  conceded,  it  should  prove  not  to  be  a  change  in  their 
liivour.    On  the  other  hand,  although  the  Government  has  no 
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guides,  it  is  sure  to  have  abundance  of  critics,  Snd  the 
criticism  •\vill  have  the  severity  and  acrimony  of  personal 
feeling  and  personal  knowledge.  The  bulk  of  Englishmen 
knew  little  and  cared  little  about  the  Irish  Church  or  the 
Irish  Land,  and  as  they  had  made  up  their  minds  that  the 
former  could  not  be  defended,  and  that  the  relations  of 
Irish  tenants  and  landlords  had  got  into  a  hopeless  mess, 
they  were  content  that  a  strong  and  able  Ministry  should 
deal  with  them  as  it  thought  fit.  But  Irish  Educa- 
tion will  touch  the  conscience  of  every  village  theolo- 
gian, and  the  Local  Taxation  Bill  will  touch  the  pocket 
of  every  ratepayer.  No  Briton  is  so  mean  and  abject  as 
to  concede  for  a  second  that  nature  has  not  endowed  him 
with  a  gift  of  promptly  deciding  every  theological  question,  and 
every  one  who  is  not  pauperized  in  one  of  the  many  ways  in 
ivhich  pauperism  is  spread  in  England  is  interested  in  the 
great  question  of  rates.  Every  one,  therefore,  will  be  equally 
competent  and  eager  to  criticize  the  course  taken  by  the 
Government  with  regard  to  Denominationalism  in  Ireland, 
and  as  to  the  distribution  of  local  burdens.  Every  constitu- 
ency will  have  its  own  views  as  to  how  its  members  ought  to 
vote  in  matters  touching  constituents  so  keenly ;  and-  thus  it 
•may  happen  that  members,  in  spite  of  their  desire  to  obey  the 
whip  and  to  sit,  if  possible,  a  year  longer,  may  see  that  the 
best  way  of  retaining  their  seats  is  to  stand  aloof  from  the 
Government,  and  hurry  on  a  new  election. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  CHANGES  IN  AUSTRIA. 

THE  prolonged  constitutional  experiment  with  which 
Austria  is  busily  occupied  deserves  to  be  watched  with 
■cordial  sympathy,  if  not  with  sanguine  confidence.  It  is 
always  an  arduous  task  to  substitute  representative  institu- 
tions for  absolute  monarchy ;  but  in  some  countries,  as  in 
France  at  the  present  day,  the  details  of  administration  are 
scarcely  afEected  by  a  transfer  of  the  sovereign  authority. 
The  Parliaments  of  Prussia  and  of  Germany  have  as  yet 
scarcely  become  competitors  for  supreme  power  with  the 
Crown  ;  but  in  Austria,  although  there  may  be  some  irregu- 
larities of  practice,  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  Ministers  to  the  Council  of  the  Empire  is  formally 
acknowledged.  Some  years  since  a  number  of  bishops  who 
had  protested  to  the  Emperor  against  certain  measures 
adopted  by  his  Government  were  rebuffed  with  a  severe 
censure  on  the  impropriety  of  their  proceeding.  As  the 
framers  of  the  Austrian  Constitution  had  the  good  sense  to 
reject  the  ruinous  device  of  universal  suffirage,  the  new  system 
of  government  would  have  been  tried  under  favourable  aus- 
pices if  the  Council  had  represented  a  homogeneous  popula- 
tion. The  representation  of  a  score  of  provinces,  of  which  some 
were  almost  independent  States,  presented  a  far  more  compli- 
cated problem.  The  central  and  comparatively  impartial  power 
of  the  Imperial  Government  had  held  all  its  dominions  together, 
but  Hungarians,  Czechs,  Poles,  and  Servians,  were  severally 
disinclined  to  submit  to  a  Parliament  which  would,  as  against 
•each  separate  part  of  the  monarchy,  contain  an  alien  majority. 
The  Germans  alone  fully  appreciated  the  advantage  of  unity 
and  of  constitutional  government,  partly  perhaps  because  tliey 
relied  on  their  own  superior  cultivation  and  greater  energy  to 
control  a  mixed  Assembly.  After  a  time  it  was  found  that 
the  historical  Kingdom  of  Hungary  was  too  powerful  and  too 
proud  to  merge  its  ancient  franchises  and  institutions  in 
the  new  federal  monarchy.  After  half  a  lifetime  of  resist- 
ance, tlie  EiiPEiiOi:  fully  recognized  the  independence  of 
Hungary ;  and  his  coronation  at  Pesth  was  an  admission 
that  he  henceforth  reigned  in  Hungary  as  constitutional 
King  of  a  separate  and  distinct  Kingdom.  Since  that  time 
Austrian  statesmen  have  been  relieved  of  one  embar- 
rassment which  had  been  found  insuperable ;  but  it  was  not 
surprising  that  the  successful  firmness  of  Hungary  shoidd 
encourage  the  liopcs  of  the  States  which  compose  the 
Western  half  of  the  monarchy.  Tlie  House  of  Austria 
had  from  motives  of  policy  or  ostentation,  and  some- 
times from  mero  indifl'erencc,  retained  the  separate  styles 
and  titles  by  whicli  its  chiefs  had  acquired  the  vari- 
ous portions  of  their  vast  inheritance.  Even  after  they 
assumed,  at  the  begiiming  of  the  current  century,  tlic  new- 
fangled and  anomalous  rank  of  liercditary  Emperors,  they 
still  described  themselves  as  Counts  of  tiio  Tyrol,  as  Arch- 
<lukca  of  Austria,  and  as  Kings  oi"  Bohemia  and  of  Galicia. 
The  inliabiiaiits  of  all  parts  of  their  dominions  owed  allcgi- 
imce  to  a  common  sovereign  ;  but  they  Ijoro  no  definite  rela- 
tion to  llii.ir  neighbours  and  fellow-subjects.  As  it  was 
obviously  impossible  to  form  the  wliole  monarchy,  or  oven  tlio 
Western  liall,  into  one  uniform  body,  the  Constitution  pro- 


vided that  the  Council  of  the  Empire  should  represent,  not 
the  collective  population,  but  the  component  parts  of  the 
monarchy.  The  American  Senate  perhaps  suggested  the 
contrivance  of  forming  a  Central  Assembly  of  delegates 
elected  by  the  several  States  or  provinces ;  but  as  Austria  was 
not,  like  the  United  States,  originally  a  mere  federation,  the 
equal  representation  of  communities  differing  widely  in  im- 
portance could  not  be  conveniently  copied.  In  practice  it 
has  been  found  that  the  larger  provincial  Diets  have  attempted 
to  engross  to  themselves  some  of  the  functions  of  the  Council 
of  the  Empire  ;  and  their  nominees  have  preferred  the  main- 
tenance of  their  position  as  delegates  to  a  share  in  the 
regulation  and  government  of  the  monarchy.  At  different 
times  the  members  from  some  of  the  provinces  have  ab- 
sented themselves  from  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  with  the 
result  of  reducing  its  numbers  below  the  limit  required  for 
the  transaction  of  business;  but  the  Coimcil  now  possesses 
the  salutary  power  of  ordering  the  election  of  new  members 
by  the  direct  suffrage  of  the  constituencies  if  the  delegates  or 
the  Diets  refuse  to  perform  their  duties. 

It  is  now  proposed  that  the  mode  of  election  which 
has  been  tried  as  a  penal  alternative  for  the  regular  prac- 
tice should  become  the  primary  and  ordinary  method  of 
proceeding.  There  are  many  inconveniences  in  a  double 
system  of  election,  although  nominatioa  by  bodies  already 
existing  for  other  purposes  is  less  objectionable  than  the 
special  appointment  of  electors  by  the  constituencies.  As  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  representative  peers  are  chosen  from  the 
dominant  party,  the  members  of  the  Austrian  Council  of 
the  Empire  belong  exclusively  to  the  local  majorities  of  their 
several  provinces ;  consequently  the  Germans  of  Bohemia  are 
practically  disfranchised,  notwithstanding  their  superiority  in 
wealth  and  intelligence ;  and  the  Ruthenians  of  Galicia  are 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  preponderance  of  the  Poles.  In 
every  State  electoral  contests  turn  principally  on  provincial 
questions,  although  parties  which  are  for  any  reason  hostile 
to  the  general  policy  of  the  Government  naturally  ally 
themselves  with  the  advocates  of  separation.  The  great 
nobles  of  Bohemia,  although  they  are  by  all  their  associations, 
if  not  by  descent,  rather  German  than  Slavonic,  have,  from 
political  or  religious  motives,  habitually  opposed  the  consoli- 
dation of  a  representative  Constitution  in  the  Empire.  The 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  also  have  found  in  provincial 
jealousies  the  most  available  impediments  to  Parliamentary 
government.  The  present  Ministers,  with  the  support  of  the 
Liberal  party,  are  now  promoting  a  measure  for  the  institution 
of  direct  elections  to  the  Council  of  the  Empire.  It  is  not 
proposed  to  alter  the  distribution  of  the  franchise  among  the 
great  proprietors,  the  towns,  and  the  rural  population  ;  and  it 
appears  that  the  project  is  sanctioned  by  a  majority  of  the 
present  deputies.  No  controversy  has  thus  far  arisen  on  the 
delicate  question  whether  the  Legislature  possesses  constituent 
powers ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  main  difficulty  with 
which  the  Government  has  to  contend  is  the  opposition  or 
hesitation  of  the  Polish  representatives  of  Galicia.  In  the 
course  of  the  negotiations  which  have  taken  place  it  has  been 
proposed  that  a  separate  Minister  for  Galicia  shall  have  a  place 
in  the  Cabinet,  and  that  the  administrative  independence 
of '  the  kingdom  shall  be  respected  ;  but  the  Poles  have 
hitherto  refused  their  consent,  chiefly,  as  it  is  siiid,  through  a 
fear  that  the  Ruthenians  will  be  able  to  return  a  certain 
number  of  members.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  Polos, 
including  in  their  number  all  the  great  proprietors,  would  in 
any  case  retain  a  fair  share  of  electoral  power,  nor  can  it  be 
expedient  that  a  part  of  the  population  which  is  esi)ecially 
liable  to  the  influence  of  foreign  intrigues  should  be  dis- 
couraged from  relying  on  the  justice  and  consideration  of  tlie 
Austrian  Legislature.  The  Mniisters  may  perhaps  ultimately 
overcome  the  resistance  of  the  Polish  mend)ers  by  the  menace 
of  resorting  to  direct  elections  if  the  Galician  representatives 
absent  themselves  from  the  Council ;  but  during  previous 
struggles  the  Austrian  Government  has  received  valuable  aid 
from  the  Poles,  and  it  is  desirable,  if  it  is  possible,  to  intro- 
duce the  proposed  reforms  by  general  consent.  The  Galician 
Poles,  although  they  will  probably  be  disappointed  in  their 
hope  of  becoming  the  nucleus  of  a  regenerated  nation,  are 
well  aware  that  their  connexion  with  Austria,  and  their 
alliance  with  tho  German  part  of  the  popiilation,  furnishes 
their  only  security  against  tho  ambitious  designs  of  Ru.ssia. 
Thoy  have  the  strongest  interest  in  opposing  the  separatist 
tendencies  of  BoheJiiia,  wliich  will  be  eflectually  clieeked  by 
tho  operation  of  the  Ministerial  measure. 

The  tenacity  willi  whicli  petty  States  and  provinces  cling 
to  their  independence  is  as  natui'al  as  it  is,  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  world,  almost  everywhere  impolitic.  Tho 
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German  dukedoms  and  kingdoinB  have,  through  tho  neces- 
sity of  the  Ciise,  submitted  thonisclvcs  for  purposes  of 
nutioiKil  policy  and  of  general  legislation  to  a  coiiimoii 
Imperial  Government;  ami  it  would  be  a  strange  fuioiiialy 
if  Austria  were  to  bo  dismembered  iuunediatuly  after  the 
establishment  of  German  unity.  There  is  no  reason  to  icar 
that  the  Council  of  the  Empire  will  attempt  a  vexiitious  in- 
terference in  the  internal  aflUirs  of  tiie  several  provinces,  in- 
asmuch as  the  great  majority  of  members  will  be  jealous  of 
the  customs  and  privileges  of  their  respective  constituents. 
With  the  exception  of  Hungary,  which  is  no  longer  concerned 
in  the  discussion,  no  portion  of  the  old  Austrian  Emjjire  at 
any  time  enjoyed  the  solf-govenimciit  which  is  recognized  to  a 
certain  extent  under  the  Constitutional  IMonarchy.  Within  living 
memory  the  Ministers  of  an  absolute  Emperor  encouraged  the 
peasantry  of  Galicia  in  a  murderous  iasurrection  against  the 
Polish  gentry  who  are  represented  by  the  present  dissentients 
in  the  Council  of  the  Empire.  The  Bohemian  nobles  enjoyed 
their  share  of  military  and  civil  dignities ;  but  it  never  occurred 
to  them  to  defend  against  the  central  despotism  the  ancient 
immunities  of  which  they  have  since  been  so  strongly 
enamoured.  Hungary  was  and  is  a  constitutional  kingdom. 
The  Western  States  gain  in  dignity  as  well  as  in  opportunities 
of  improvement  by  becoming  portions  of  a  great  country 
governed  on  a  Parliamentary  system.  It  is  only  through  the 
Council  of  the  Empire  that  any  of  the  contributory  States  can 
exercise  a  control  over  the  foreign  policy  in  which  they  have 
a  deep  and  common  interest.  It  now  appears  that,  after  the 
commencement  of  the  war  of  1870,  the  Government  of 
Vienna  held  out  to  the  French  Emperor  illusory  promises  oi' 
assistance.  No  freely  elected  Parliament  would  for  a  moment 
have  coimtenanced  a  ruinous  policy.  At  the  same  time 
Count  Anduassy,  as  Prime  Minister  of  Hungary,  ascertained 
that  the  feeling  ol'the  Parliament  and  of  t!ie  nation  was  opposed 
to  intervention  ;  and  he  has  lately  declared  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  the  Crown  to  have  opposed  itself  to 
the  determination  of  the  people.  The  Western  half  of  the 
monarchy,  including  Bohemia  and  Galicia,  is  as  fully  entitled 
as  Hungary  to  form  and  enforce  an  independent  judgment  on 
questions  of  national  policy ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  pro- 
vincial Diets  only  deprive  their  constituents  of  legitimate 
influence  when  they  unduly  weaken  the  central  Legislature. 


THE  MEMBERS  FOR  OXFORD. 

ME.  CARDWELL  and  Mr.  Harcourt  are  respectively 
excellent  specimens  of  the  iMinister  and  of  the  member 
below  the  gangway ;  and  when  Mr.  Harcourt's  turn  comes 
for  crossing  the  intermediate  space  he  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  assuming  a  gracefully  official  demeanour.  It  may  be 
inferred  iirom  the  topics  selected  by  both  members  for 
their  principal  speeches  that  the  mind  of  the  Oxford  electors 
is  at  present  more  deeply  concerned  with  the  public-house  con- 
troversy than  with  more  abstruse  matters  of  policy  or  legislation. 
Mr.  Caudwell  defends  the  Licensing  Bill,  for  which  he  is, 
in  common  with  his  colleagues,  responsible,  in  the  tone  of  an 
advocate  who  knows  that  he  is  not  on  the  popular  side.  It 
is  still  uncertain  whether  the  measure  of  last  Session  will  be 
permanently  successful,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 
a  justifiable  experiment.  If  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  biVjulous  classes  are  not  too  rudely  disturbed  by  a  restric- 
tion on  the  hours  of  drinking,  the  rest  of  the  community 
will  have  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  a  curtailment 
of  the  time  during  which  noise  and  disorder  are  likely  to 
prevail  in  the  streets.  Mr.  Caudwell  perhaps  adopted  too 
readily  the  commonplace  assertion  that  crime  and  pauperism 
are  chiefly  caused  by  drunkenness.  The  frauds  and  thefts 
which  mainly  occupy  criminal  Courts  have  no  connexion  with 
the  use  of  alcohol,  excepting  where  the  desire  for  drink, 
as  for  any  other  form  of  indulgence,  may  constitute  a 
temptation  to  dishonesty.  Crimes  of  violence  are  often 
the  result  of  drunkenness,  though  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  men  of  peaceable  dispositions  are  in  the  habit,  even 
when  they  have  exceeded  in  liquor,  of  assaulting  their  neigh- 
bours or  beating  their  wives.  In  wine,  and  by  analogy  in 
beer  and  gin,  there  is,  according  to  the  proverb,  truth  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  intoxication  produces  not  an  opposite,  but 
a  caricature,  of  the  ordinary  disposition.  Neapolitans 
and  Sicilians,  though  they  seldom  drink  to  excess,  rob 
travellers  and  stab  friends  or  strangers  with  a  fre- 
quency which  is  unknown  in  England.  The  truth 
is  that  tolerably  amiable  men  are  and  seem  contemptibie 
and  ridiculous  when  they  are  drunk ;  and  that  savage 
and  brutal  persons  become  in  addition  liable  to  commit  acts 


of  violence  when  they  are  excited.  Both*  clasBCB  frequently 
waste  on  drink  the  incomes  which  they  ought  to  employ  in 
the  maintenance  of  their  families;  and  if  a  law  which  slightly 
n.strains  the  mischief  produces  no  intoloraljle  annoyance  to 
well-disposed  persona,  it  seems,  notwithstanding  the  liberal 
doctiinca  of  Mr.  Mill  and  Mr.  IlAiiCXiuUT,  to  fall  within  the 
province  of  allowable  legislation.  Mr.  Cauijwell's  statomcnt 
that  it  was  necessary  to  do  something  to  satisfy  general  opinion 
belongs  to  a  kind  of  apology  which  ougl't  to  bo  vigilantly 
watched  and  suspected  ;  but  Mr.  Haucouut's  general  propo- 
sitions have  still  less  practical  value.  If  it  were  the  fact  that 
half  the  crime  of  the  country  could  be  prevented  by  shutting 
public-houses  ten  minutes  earlier,  Mr.  IlARCOUin  would  in 
consistency  be  compelled  to  protest  against  the  restriction  ; 
but  ho  would  scarcely  persuade  Parliament  or  the  country 
to  prefer  an  infinitesimal  right  of  drinking  to  a  great  public 
benefit. 

In  his  more  ambitious  vindication  of  freedom  in  drinking 
Mr.  IIarooukt  directly  traversed  the  doctrines  which  have 
lately  been  propounded  in  a  powerful  series  of  Essays  oa 
Liberty;  Equality,  and  Fraternity.  As  Mr.  IIaucol'kt 
neatly  says,  liberty  does  not  consist  in  making  others  do 
what  you  think  right;  but  liberty  is  a  negative  phrase,  and 
public  expediency  is  the  primary  object  of  legislation.  Long 
experience  indeed  has  shown  that  it  is.  not  desirable  to  inter- 
fere unnecessarily  with  private  judgment,  or  even  with  private 
caprice ;  but  minor  limitations  of  absolute  liberty  are  in  many 
instances  tolerated  where  restrictions  tend  to  the  comfort  or 
advantage  of  the  general  community.  The  special  criticisms 
on  the  unintelligible  clauses  of  the  Act  which  relate  to  the 
valuation  of  public  houses  have,  although  they  are  perfectly 
well  founded,  nothing  to  do  with  the  principle  of  restriction* 
It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  modern  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
more  especially  of  a  Ministerial  Bill,  to  be  exempt  from 
ambiguity.  Mr.  Harcourt  has  reason  to  complain  of 
the  clamour  and  hurry  which  deprived  his  objections 
of  their  proper  weight  during  the  passage  of  the  Bill 
through  the  House  of  Commons.  His  appeal  to  the 
Nonconformists  against  the  absurd  Permissive  Bill  was  as 
unanswerable  as  it  will  be  inoperative.  A  Permissive  Bill  in 
the  days  when,  as  Mr.  Harcourt  said,  schism  was  thought 
worse  than  beer,  would  have  closed  nearly  all  the  Dissenting 
chapels  in  the  country.  Logic  is  unluckily  the  least 
effective  of  weapons  in  political  controversy.  The  Noncon- 
formists would  content  themselves  with  the  reply  that  beer  is 
a  bad  thing  which  ought  to  be  suppressed,  and  that  Dissent  is 
a  good  thmg  which  ought  to  be  tolerated  and  encouraged ; 
nor  would  they  forget  that,  if  they  were  once  in  a  minority, 
they  could  now  by  their  numbers,  their  organization,  and 
their  political  alliances,  apply  permissive  legislation  to  their 
own  purposes  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  HARCOUitT's 
protest  on  behalf  of  private  liberty,  if  it  is  not  marked  with 
sufficient  qualifications,  nevertheless  deserves  recognition  as  a 
defence  of  a  partially  unpopular  principle.  Contemporary 
cant  is  almost  universally  enlisted  on  the  side  of  paternal  and 
officious  government ;  and  it  is  well  that  the  old  English 
doctrine  should  be  occasionally  asserted. 

On  political  questions  Mr.  Cardwell  was  at  the  meeting  in 
the  Town  Hall  judiciously  brief.  Of  the  Ballot  Bill,  which  he 
supported  for  three  years,  alter  opposing  it  for  seventeen  years^ 
he  safely  remarked  that  it  had  tended  to  promote  order  and 
quiet  at  elections.  The  improvement  which  has  lately 
occurred  is  due  much  less  to  the  Ballot  than  to  the  abolition 
of  the  public  nominations,  Avhich  had  become  useless  and 
mischievous  through  the  excesses  of  the  rabble.  It  is  true  that 
the  process  by  which  secret  voting  is  conducted  tends  in  itself 
to  diminish  disorder,  tliough  the  same  result  might  have  been 
produced  under  the  former  system  by  a  few  simple  changes  in 
the  machinery  of  elections.  Mr.  Cardwell  is  well  aware  that  the 
maintenance  of  order  has  but  a  slight  and  accidental  connexion 
with  the  real  objects  of  a  represenuitive  system.  As  long  as 
the  House  of  Commons  exercises  sovereign  j  ower,  the  best 
mode  of  election  is  that  which  results  in  the  choice  of  the  most 
competent  members.  The  Ballot  destroys  or  diminishes  both 
legitimate  and  illegitimate  influence  ;  and  experience  will  show 
whether  the  balance  of  results  is  advantageous  or  pernicious. 
A  revolutionary  majority  would  be  a  much  greater  evil  than 
a  score  of  riotous  elections.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  follow 
ilr.  Cardwell  into  his  defence  of  the  Americ;m  arbitration,, 
nor  into  his  apology  for  moderate  change.  Mr.  Cardwell  is 
himself  accurately  described  as  a  politician  in  a  couplet  which 
he  sympathetically  quoted : — 

Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  is  tried, 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside. 

Equally  exempt  from  obstinacy  and  from  impetuosity,  Mr. 
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Cardwell  has  never  been  hasty  to  adopt  the  new  or  to  aban- 
don the  old.  As  an  administrator  he  has  displayed  remark- 
able boldness;  but  as  a  politician  he  has  always,  since  he 
joined  the  Liberal  party,  kept  himself  exactly  abreast  of  its 
leaders  for  the  time.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Lord 
Palmeeston  was  too  stationary  to  command  his  confidence ; 
and  he  has  not  yet  found  it  impracticable  to  keep  pace  with 
Mr.  Gladstone.  Even  if  he  had  not  been  restrained  by  offi- 
cial reserve,  he  would  probably  not  have  been  inclined  to 
indulge  in  the  generalities  which  render  Mr.  Harcourt's 
speech  at  the  Town  Hall  more  exciting  than  his  own.  At  the 
Druids'  dinner  Mr.  Cardwell  must  have  listened  with  mixed 
feelings  of  envy  and  alarm  to  his  comparatively  irresponsible 
colleague. 

In  an  eloquent  contrast  of  the  character  and  history  of  the 
Conservative  and  Liberal  parties  Mr.  Harcourt  plainly  indi- 
cated his  own  disinclination  to  tamper  rashly  with  existing 
institutions.  The  great  merit  which,  with  considerable  though 
one-sided  truth,  he  attributes  to  Liberal  policy  is  that, 
according  to  his  views,  it  has  resulted  in  the  present  condition 
of  affairs.  It  has,  in  Mr.  Harcourt's  opinion,  saved  the 
Throne,  preserved  the  aristocracy  from  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  their  own  mistakes,  and  greatly  strengthened  the 
Church.  If  these  achievements  are  laudable  and  beneficial,  it 
follows  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  overthrow  the  Church,  the 
House  of  Lords,  or  the  Throne,  but  to  preserve  the  admirable 
results  of  Liberal  legislation.  Mr.  Harcourt  seems  to  have 
no  sympathy  with  "  gentlemen  who  go  up  and  down  the 
country  "  prescribing  all  sorts  of  nostrums  of  a  some- 
^'  what  desperate  character  for  the  recovery  of  the  Liberal 
party."  He  also  feels  a  great  dislike  for  the  un-English 
term  "  programme,"  and  for  the  meddling  policy  which 
it  commonly  indicates.  Of  course  Mr.  Harcourt  holds 
that  the  Liberal  party  has  still  much  to  do ;  but  pro- 
bably he  is  disposed  to  let  the  great  institutions  of  the 
country  alone  for  the  present.  The  evil  which  he  seems 
chiefly  to  apprehend  is  democratic  despotism,  of  which  he 
perhaps  thinks  that  some  symptoms  have  appeared  in  Per- 
missive Bills  and  Licensing  Bills.  It  may  be  true  that  the 
Liberal  party,  or  rather  the  moderate  section  of  its  members, 
will  hereafter  offer  the  most  effective  resistance  to  the  tyranny 
of  numbers  ;  but  the  first  precaution  which  it  must  take  is  to 
withhold  any  further  addition  to  the  power  of  the  democracy. 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  lately  relegated  the  extension  of  the 
county  franchise  to  the  distant  day  at  which  the  public  mind 
will  be  prepared  to  adopt  it.  Before  that  date  arrives,  the 
nominal  distinctions  of  parties  will  perhaps  have  been  re- 
adjusted. If  any  of  Mr.  Harcourt's  constituents  thought  him 
too  cautious  at  the  Town  Hall,  they  will  have  been  reassured 
by  his  speech  to  the  Druids.  Not  content  with  adopting  the 
popular  commonplaces  of  the  day  about  Land-laws  and 
Game-laws,  Mr.  Harcourt  proposed  the  abolition  of  the 
Income-tax  ;  and  he  announced,  in  the  presence  of  a  principal 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  his  conviction  that  the  House  of 
Commons  would  reject  the  measure  on  Irish  Education  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  expected  to  propose.  The  Oxford  trades- 
men who  really  desire  the  abolition  of  Schedule  D,  and  the 
positive  or  relative  increase  of  the  tax  upon  property,  pro- 
bably failed  to  observe  that  Mr.  Harcourt  is  with  good  reason 
impressed  rather  by  the  hardships  suffered  by  the  owners  of 
small  fixed  incomes  than  by  the  injustice  of  a  contribution  to 
the  revenue  from  trade  profits.  If  Mr.  Harcoui'.t's  conjectures 
as  to  the  feeling  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  well  founded, 
Mr.  Cardwell  will  probably  be  able  at  the  next  Druidical 
anniversary  to  speak  in  freedom  from  the  restraints  of  office. 


GERM.\NY. 

1"^HEKE  was  a  time  when  the  controversy  as  to  the  conduct 
-  of  Austria  during  the  French  war  might  have  caused  a 
serious  coolness  between  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin.  As 
it  is,  the  leaders  of  Germany  can  afford  to  be  ])erfectly  calm 
and  even  magnanimous  towards  Austria.  What  docs  it  matter, 
they  say,  whether  Austria  did  or  did  not  wish  to  go  to  war 
with  us  in  order  to  help  Franco?  If  Austrian  interests  im- 
peratively demanded  such  a  policy  to  bo  followed,  wc  cannot 
blame  Austria  for  having  been  willing  to  do  what  seemed  best 
ibr  her.  Now  she  knows  that  her  tru(;  interests  recjuiro  an 
intimate  alliance  with  Germany;  she  declares  herscll'our  very 
good  friend,  and  wo  are  ready  to  take  her  on  her  own  terms  as 
our  ally.  This  is  the  language  of  wisdom  and  right  feeling; 
and  as  the  immense  atrength  of  Germany  permits  her  to  use  it 
without  suspicion  of  insincerity,  the  disclosures  of  the  Duke 
of  GiiAMONT  have  Bcarccly  any  bearing  upon  present  German 
politics,  except  to  ahow  that  the  relutions  of  Gcnnuny  and 


Austria  are  perfectly  diflferent  from  those  which  used  to  obtain 
between  the  rival  and  equal  powers  of  Austria  and  Prussia. 
These  disclosures  have  no  more  than  an  historical  interest,  and 
that  of  a  very  slight  kind.  The  Duke  of  Grajiont  was  exa- 
mined before  the  Parliamentary  Commission,  and  he  then  said 
that  he  could  not  in  honour  reveal  what  had  passed  between 
the  French  and  foreign  Cabinets,  as  it  would  make  it  impos- 
sible for  foreign  statesmen  to  deal  frankly  with  the  French 
Foreign  Office  if  despatches  intended  to  be  confidential  were 
published  by  French  Ministers  after  they  had  left  office.  The 
Commission  acquiesced  in  this,  and  the  Duke  was  left  per- 
fectly free  to  keep  his  secrets.  But  M.  Thiers,  in 
giving  his  evidence,  blamed  the  Imperial  Government  for 
going  to  war  without  allies;  and  suddenly  the  Duke 
of  Gramont  discovered  that  this  statement  absolved  him  from 
all  his  solemn  obligations  to  secrecy,  and  he  felt  himself  at 
liberty  to  give  to  the  world  the  most  confidential  despatches 
of  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna.  So  far  as  history  goes,  the  course 
taken  by  the  Duke  is  chiefly  significant  as  adding  one  more 
illustration  of  the  unfitness  of  the  higher  officials  employed  by 
the  Empire  towards  its  close  for  their  places.  What  his  dis- 
closures come  to  is  that,  after  war  had  been  declared.  Count 
Beust  informed  him  that  Austria  regarded  the  cause  of 
Prance  as  her  own,  and  would  contribute  to  the  success  of  the 
French  arms  as  much  as  possible.  This  does  not  at  all  show 
that  France  went  to  war  with  Austria  as  an  ally,  which,  on  the 
score  of  prudence,  would  have  been  some  sort  of  justification 
of  the  French  IMinistry ;  it  only  showed  that  Austria  would 
have  liked  to  see  France  win,  and  if  she  had  won,  would  have 
joined  her  in  the  hope  of  sliaring  the  spoils.  As  it  happened, 
it  was  not  possible  that  Austria  should  help  France,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons;  because  France  was  so  quickly  and  so  utterly  crushed 
that  Austria  had  no  time  or  motive  to  help  her,  because  the 
Hungarians  and  Austrian  Germans  declined  to  fight  for  France, 
because  Russia  forbade  the  intervention  of  Austria,  and  because 
Austria  had  neither  men  nor  money  for  a  Avar.  Any  one  of 
these  reasons  was  enough  by  itself,  and  every  one  of  them  has 
been  known  perfectly  well  for  a  long  time.  The  most  that 
can  be  said  is  that  Count  Beust  used  language  that  seemed 
as  if  Austria  was  more  ready  to  act  in  favour  of  France  than 
she  really  was.  But  what  M.  Thiers  said  remains  uncon- 
tested— that  France  went  to  war  without  allies.  The  Duke  of 
Gramont  virtually  admits  this,  but  he  thinks  that  he  avoids 
the  reproach  Avhich  this  admission  involves  when  he  shows 
that  there  was  one  Power  which,  if  France  had  been  success- 
ful, would  have  subsequently  joined  her.  And  yet  a  man 
who  can  argue  in  this  way,  and  violate  the  honour  of  diplo- 
macy in  order  to  be  able  to  use  the  argument,  was  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  France  at  one  of  the  most  momentous  crises  in  the 
history  of  the  nation. 

Austria  gives  Germany  no  uneasiness;  but  Germany  has 
an  enemy  who  makes  her  very  uneasy,  and  that  is  the  Pope. 
So  detestable  to  the  Pope  are  the  goings  on  of  Germany,  that 
he  has  almost  given  up  execrating  the  Sovereign  of  the  Sub- 
alpine  Kingdom,  as  he  calls  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  keeps 
all  his  stronger  phrases  and  his  vials  of  fiercest  wrath  for 
the  Germans.  The  other  day  the  Pope  had  to  make 
an  '  Allocution,  and  spoke  as  he  thought  right  on  the 
occasion.  The  German  Government  has  set  itself  in  noto- 
rious and  avowed  opposition  to  him,  and  he  naturally, 
and  properly  from  his  point  of  view,  cursed  it  for  so  acting. 
The  particular  expressions  of  rigmarole  Latin  in  which 
he  flourished  forth  his  indignation  are  of  no  importance,  and 
Englishmen  cannot  pretend  to  sympathize  with  the  passion 
and  indignation  which  the  Papal  Allocution  has  called  forth 
in  Germany.  It  was  (juite  proj)cr  to  order  the  German  repre- 
sentative at  the  Vatican  to  quit  Rome,  as  it  was  not  becoming 
that  Ilerr  Stumm  should  go  in  sUite  to  liear  his  master 
cursed.  But  the  German  Government  has  forbidden  the 
circulation  of  the  Allocution  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  and 
Prussian  papers  contravening  the  order  not  to  print  it  have 
been  threatened  with  seizure.  The  loyal  German  press  is 
beside  itself  with  rage,  and  can  find  no  terms  too  hard  to 
describe  its  feelings  towards  the  Pope  who  has  dared  to  be 
impolite  towards  their  beloved  Emperoi:  and  his  Ministers. 
Tills  seems  to  us  in  Ilngland  somewhat  childish.  We  have  in 
our  day  been  cursed,  and  exconmumicated,  and  interdicted 
by  the  reigning  Pope  of  the  time  in  every  form  of  execration 
known  to  employers  of  ecclesiastical  Latin.  But  we  found 
fiom  practical  ex[)cricnco  that  these  curses  did  us  no  sort  of 
harm.  Wo  went  on  our  own  way,  did  exactly  as  wo  pleased, 
igtiored  the  Pope  and  his  views  of  things  human  and  divine, 
and  used  the  power  of  the  State  as  we  considered  expedient. 
The  conscciuence  is  that  we  now  get  on  quite  comlbrUibly 
with  Rome,  and  no  Pope  thinks  of  cursing  England,  because 
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Englishmen  would  not  in  the  slightest  degree  mind  if  he  did. 
The  Italians,  it  must  be  said  to  tlieir  credit,  have  acted 
exactly  in  tlie  same  way.  They  have  been  steadily  cursed 
for  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  and  have  got  so  used 
to  it  that  the  Pope  now  directs  his  choicest  lan- 
guage against  those  who  will  feel  it  more.  Tlio 
Poi'ii  must  have  been  very  mucli  gratified  by  the  reception 
which  his  eloquence  has  met  with  in  Germany.  It  must  have 
been  a  delight  to  him  of  quite  a  novel  kind  to  find  that  he  has 
enemies  whom  he  can  sting.  Prince  Hismauck  lately  announced 
that  the  Prussian  Government  would  not  accept  the  doctrine 
of  Papal  Infallibility,  and  if  his  Government  had  got  so  far 
as  that,  it  might  have  been  expected  to  show  itself  in- 
diiferent  to  a  few  Latin  plirases.  There  is  no  middle  course 
open  to  those  who  find  themselves  cursed  by  the  Pope. 
Either,  when  cursing,  he  speaks  with  divine  authority,  and 
then  his  rebukes  ought  to  be  accepted  with  humble  contrition, 
or  he  does  but  utter  the  sentiments  of  an  amiable  but  irritable 
Italian  gentleman,  and  then  his  curses  are  not  more  wortli 
regarding  than  if  they  came  from  the  lips  of  a  Roman 
Marquis.  Unless  the  latter  is  the  view  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment, it  is  wickedly  misleading  the  multitude  in  not  at  once 
seeking  reconciliation  with  the  Pope  by  repentance.  If  it  is 
the  view  of  the  German  Government,  it  might  surely  let  this 
excellent  person  curse  Germany  to  his  heart's  content. 

But  Germans  will  of  course  say  that  it  is  easy  for  English- 
men to  talk  in  this  way,  as  in  England  power,  and  numbers, 
and  wealth,  and  historical  tradition  are  all  on  the  side  of 
Protestantism,  whereas  German  statesmen  have  to  deal  with 
a  nation  which  is  divided  almost  equally  between  Protestants 
and  Catholics.  What  German  Liberals  fear  is,  not  that  the 
Pope's  curses  can  in  themselves  do  harm,  but  that  a  very 
large,  important,  wealthy,  and  fanatical  portion  of  the  people 
of  Germany  will  ^think  they  can  do  harm,  and  that  this 
will  cause  intestine  discord  in  Germany.  Why  should  any 
one  blame  the  Pope  for  exciting  intestine  discord  in 
Germany  ?  There  are  a  certain  number  of  Germans 
who  look  to  him  for  spiritual  guidance,  and  he  gives 
it  them.  He,  who  to  their  minds  is  possessed  of  divine 
knowledge,  and  speaks  with  superhuman  certainty,  tells 
them  what  they  ought  to  do  and  what  they  ought  to  avoid. 
Those  who  have  destroyed  the  temporal  power  always  say 
that  they  have  left  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Pope  un- 
touched, and  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Pope  means  really  the 
power  of  blessing  the  good  and  cursing  the  wicked.  The 
Pope  is  using  none  but  strictly  spiritual  weapons  when  he 
issues  these  long  Latin  manifestoes,  and  it  is  his  business  to 
issue  them.  The  extinction  of  the  temporal  power  is  sure  to 
m.ake  the  exercise  of  the  spiritual  power  more  unfettered  and 
more  forcible.  While  the  Pope  was  Sovereign  of  a  petty 
principality,  he  had  to  be  thinking  how  what  he  might  say 
would  suit  Austria,  which  guarded  him,  or  France,  which 
alternately  menaced  and  protected  him.  But  now  he  has 
nothing  to  lose  which  sovereigns  and  armies  can  take 
away.  The  Germans  who  quarrel  with  the  Pope  must 
look  their  situation  in  the  face.  The  Pope  does  not  in 
the  least  care  whether  Herr  Stujim  attends  his  re- 
ceptions or  not,  while  to  forbid  the  attendance  of  that 
illustrious  German  at  the  Vatican  is  positively  all  that 
the  German  Government  can  do  to  retaliate  on  the  Pope. 
The  Germans  have  to  make  up  their  minds  that  the  Pope 
will  go  on  cursing  them,  will  curse  them  with  increasing 
intensity,  and  will  delight  in  finding  that  they  are,  alter  all, 
thin-skinned  and  wince  under  his  chastisement.  The  quarrel 
they  have  taken  up  is  not  a  light  one,  and  they  will  have  to 
fight  hard  to  win  it.  That  they,  and  especially  that  Prince 
Bismarck,  will  not  flinch  is  tolerably  certain  ;  and  the  King, 
moved  perhaps  somewhat  by  the  Papal  Allocution,  has  taken 
occasion  to  intimate  publicly  that  the  removal  of  the  Prince  from 
the  Presidency  of  the  Cabinet  does  not  imply  any  severance 
of  policy  or  opinion  between  the  Sovereign  and  his  great 
Minister.  It  is  difficult  not  to  suspect  that  a  somewhat 
artificial  importance  has  been  given  to  the  Pope's  language  in 
order  to  sustain  the  ardour  and  harden  the  temper  of  the 
31inisterial  majorities  in  the  Parliaments  both  of  Prussia 
and  Germany. 


POLITICAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE 
FRENCH  RIGHT. 
fpiIE  Conservative  party  in  the  French  Assembly  has  an 
-L  able  advocate,  and  occasionally  an  equally  able  critic,  in 
the  Special  Corre.spondent  of  the  Times.     This  \vriter  has 
made  the  close  of  1872  a  te.xt  lor  a  review  of  the  political 


changes  which  ho  has  had  to  record  during  the  last  twelve 
months.  His  conchision  is  that,  while  tlio  habit  of  [lolitics,  the 
faculty  of  organization,  and  obedience  to  diwnpline  were 
sujHirior  with  the  Left,  the  Right  has  througliout  shown  a 
inorc  disinterested  patriotism  and  greater  purity  of  motive. 
The  Left  never  gets  much  praise  from  the  'I'liues'  Corre- 
spondent. Until  lately  it  was  the  fashion  to  attribute  the 
misfortunes  of  France  to  the  want  on  the  part  of  the 
Left  of  those  very  qualities  which,  now  that  they  are 
forthcoming,  are  put  aside  as  matters  of  secondary  value. 
Parliamentary  government,  it  was  said,  could  never  be  re- 
spected so  long  as  Radical  deputies  stormed  and  foamed  at 
their  opponents  whenever  anything  was  said  which  they  dis- 
liked. During  tlie  Session  of  1872  the  Left  showed  an 
increasing  disposition  to  take  this  lesson  to  heart.  M.  Gam- 
BETTA  rarely  spoke,  even  wlicn  provoked  to  do  so  by  all  the 
taunts  the  Right  could  invent;  and  the  silence  of  the  leader 
was  diligently,  and,  on  the  whole,  successfully,  copied  by  the 
party.  If  this  self-control  had  been  displayed  by  the  Right,  it 
would  probably  have  been  quoted  as  an  iustiince  of  true  devo- 
tion to  the  interests  of  France.  It  is  only  when  it  is  fouml 
among  the  Left  that  it  sinks  to  the  level  of  a  party  manoeuvre. 
Even  the  divisions  of  the  Right  are  only  virtues  in  the  wrong 
place.  They  have  their  source  in  "  the  mistaken  notion  that 
"  the  highest  interests  of  the  country  are  bound  up  in  those  of 
"  rival  dynasties."  Politically  a  blunder  of  this  sort  is  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  a  crime.  The  Right  may  think 
they  are  doing  France  a  service  by  making,  so  far  as  they 
have  the  power,  every  Government  impossible  save  one  in 
which  the  Count  of  Ciiambord  or  the  Count  of  Pauis  holds  the 
chief  place.  They  may  be  acting  in  perfect  good  faith,  butgood 
faith  unaccompanied  by  good  sense  is  worthless  for  any  practi- 
cal purpose.  In  itself  it  matters  nothing  whether  the  advocates 
of  Divine  Right  embody  their  fetish  in  a  Monarchy  or  a  Republic. 
At  present,  however,  the  monarchical  doctrinaire  is  the  more 
mischievous  of  the  two,  because  it  is  his  turn  to  give  way. 
If  France  were  as  well  disposed  towards  a  Restoration  as  it  is 
towards  a  Republic,  the  Republicans  would  deserve  equal 
blame  if  they  clung  to  a  mistaken  notion  that  the  highest 
interests  of  the  country  are  bound  up  in  those  of  a  particular 
form  of  government.  It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  withhold 
merited  censure  from  one  party  because  another  would  pro- 
bably be  equally  unreasonable  if  it  had  the  chance.  Repub- 
licanism is  in  the  ascendant  in  France,  and  those  who  allow 
political  superstition  to  blind  their  eyes  to  this  fact  are  at 
best  virtuous  nuisances.  Historians  may  iiereafter  do 
justice  to  their  good  intentions;  contemporary  critics  can  only 
quote  them  as  the  latest  example  of  what  good  intentions  are 
worth. 

The  Times'  Correspondent  sees  a  brighter  future  opening  out 
before  the  Right.  He  admits  that  they  have  certain  "  exclusive 
"  prejudices  "  which  they  will  have  to  get  rid  of.  But  he  holds 
that  it  is  "  with  them  that  the  influences  lie  which  are 
"  calculated  to  bring  about  the  moral  regeneration  of  France." 
If  by  this  is  meant  that  the  French  Conservatives  are  good 
husbands  and  fathers,  that  they  respect  family  ties,  and 
hold  unimpeachably  sound  opinions  as  to  the  rights  of 
property,  the  testimony  may  gladly  be  accepted.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  recent  experience  of  the  country 
shows  that  these  admirable  qualities,  so  long  as  they 
stand  alone,  are  a  beneflt  only  to  their  possessors.  The  work 
of  a  political  party  requires  political  capacity.  In  their  own 
neighbourhoods  the  deputies  of  the  Right  may  be  so  many 
centres  of  moral  regeneration.  But  at  Versailles  political 
regeneration  is  wanted  as  well,  and  for  this  end  wisdom  is  as 
essential  as  virtue.  What  evidence  of  wisdom,  even  of 
inchoate  wisdom,  have  the  Right  given  ?  The  Times'  Corre- 
spondent has  nothing  to  Siiy  for  their  behaviour  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  autumn  recess.  He  particularly  singles 
out  their  interview  with  M.  Thiers  on  the  20th  of  June 
as  an  amazing  exhibition  of  human  lolly.  Even  during 
the  recess  they  showed  no  signs  of  improvement ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  frightened  the  moderate  Liberal 
public  by  their  theological  exl;ravagances.  But  they  had  the 
wit  to  see  that  M.  Gambetta's  speech  at  Grenoble  had 
alarmed  the  moderate  Libend  public  yet  more,  and  thereupon 
to  assume  the  character  of  defenders  of  society  iigainsc  a 
universal  and  implacable  foe.  If  they  really  believed  their 
own  story,  they  were  justifled  no  doubt  in  taking  this  course. 
But  the  want  of  discrimination  which  can  see  no  diflerence 
between  a  Radiciil  of  M.  Gameett.a's  typa  and  a  Paris 
Communist  is  fatal  to  their  jiretensioiis  as  enlightened 
politicians.  If  they  did  not  beheve  their  own  story 
— if,  that  is,  they  merely  grouped  Radicals  and  Com- 
munists together  lor  the   siike   of  involving  them  in  a 
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common  shame,  their  action  was  shortsighted  as  well  as  im- 
moral. They  ought  to  have  known  that  the  Republican  party 
in  France  is  too  strong  to  be  put  down  by  transparent  mis- 
representations, and  that  an  appeal  to  a  cosmopolitan  conser- 
vatism could  only  throw  suspicion  on  their  own  patriotism. 
Nor  is  there  any  more  trace  of  political  acumen  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Eight  towards  the  President.  They  may  have 
sincerely  believed  that  M.  Thiers  was  only  a  Communist  in 
Conservative  clothing,  in  which  case  they  were  honest  and 
foolish ;  or  they  may  have  hoped  to  bring  him  to  their 
side  by  threats  of  withdrawing  their  confidence,  in 
Avhich  case  they  were  dishonest  and  ibolish.  But  on 
neither  hypothesis  were  they  anything  but  foolish.  The 
real  needs  of  France  remain  what  they  were,  and  foremost 
among  them  comes  the  need  that  the  Government  should  se- 
cure the  support  of  the  largest  attainable  number  of  French- 
men. If  Thiers  were  to  become  simply  President  of  the 
Right — which  is  what  the  demand  that  he  should  break  with 
the  Radicals  really  amounts  to — the  main  reason  for  con- 
ferring the  oiHce  upon  him  would  no  longer  operate.  His 
object  is  to  build  up  a  government  in  which  Republican  forms 
shall  embody  Conservative  realities.  If  the  Right  had 
sufficient  sense  to  take  in  this  object,  it  is  probable  that 
they  would,  as  a  body,  be  willing  to  co-operate  in  bringing 
it  to  pass.  The  number  of  deputies  who  have  either  a 
Legitimist  or  an  Orleanist  Restoration  much  at  heart  is 
probably  exceedingly  small.  But  they  are  not  enlightened 
enough  to  understand,  that  to  saddle  Conservatism  with 
the  maintenance  of  a  throne  in  addition  to  the  other 
burdens  which  it  has  to  sustain  is  to  run  a  terrible  risk  of 
overtaxing  its  strength.  They  have  not  yet  shaken  off  the 
notion  that  a  throne  is  an  institution  which  would,  under  all 
circumstances,  dtfend  its  adherents,  instead  of  being  an  insti- 
tution which  its  adherents  might  have  to  defend.  Or,  if  they 
have  shaken  off  this  idea,  their  conduct  only  becomes  more 
unintelligible.  What  can  the  French  Conservatives  expect  to 
gain  by  postponing  the  definitive  constitution  of  the  Republic 
until  some  unnamed  day,  when  they  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  superintend  the  process  ?  If,  as  the  Times'  Correspondent 
tells  us,  the  general  scope  of  M.  Thiers's  programme  is  "  very 
"  similar  to  that  which  the  Conservatives  desire,"  why  have 
they  put  so  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  execution  ?  Men 
who  do  not  know  their  own  friends,  and  quarrel  with  a 
President  who  is  doing  their  Avork  for  them  far  more 
effectually  than  they  could  possibly  do  it  themselves,  because 
he  bestows  a  few  civilities  on  the  opposite  party,  may  have 
excellent  hearts,  but  tliey  cannot  have  strong  heads. 

It  may  be  that  the  silence  and  secrecy  of  the  Thirty  and 
their  Sub-Commissions  indicate  that  some  sense  of  this 
truth  is  at  last  dawning  upon  them.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  there,  is  still  time  for  their  eyes  to  be  opened  to 
any  purpose.  Supposing  that  they  now  make  up  their  minds 
to  work  heartily  with  M.  Thiers,  their  sudden  conversion 
may  alarm  the  Left,  and  lead  it  to  offer  a  vigorous  opposition 
to  changes  in  which  a  little  while  back  it  would,  to 
say  the  least,  have  acquiesced.  The  object  of  the  Left  is 
to  get  the  Republic  well  under  weigh,  and  to  secure  this 
they  would  admit  into  it  a  stronger  element  of  Conserva- 
tism than  they  would  be  disposed  to  introduce  if  they  were 
framing  a  Constitution  for  themselves.  But  if  the  Right,  after 
rejecting  W.  Thiers's  proposals  in  the  first  instance,  are  by  and 
by  seen  to  be  impressed  with  a  sudden  conviction  of  their 
merit,  it  will  not  be  an  unnatural  inference  that  M.  Thieks 
has  made  some  secret  promise  inconsistent  with  his  public 
declarations.  The  Left  will  then  suljjcct  every  proposal  ho 
may  make  to  the  strictest  scrutiny,  and  it  will  be  strange  if 
under  tliis  ordeal  some  defects  are  not  perceived  which  will 
justify  the  Left,  at  all  events  in  their  own  opinion,  in  refusing 
to  accept  a  Republic  from  the  making  of  which  Republicans 
have  been  carefully  excluded.  To  have  been  obstinate  when 
reason  counselled  pliability,  and  to  bo  pliable  when  events 
have  already  stereotyjjcd  the  results  of  previous  obstinacy, 
may  be  the  crowning  title  of  the  Right  to  the  possession  of 
political  foresight 


INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITIONS. 

DM.  FOlil'.lOS  WATSON  appears  to  bo  very  much  oxor- 
ciHcd  in  mind  by  the  declining  poj)ularity  ol'  International 
ExhibitioiiH,  and  ho  has  endeavoured  in  a  couple  of  letters  to 
the  Times  to  explain  tho  reasons  why,  in  his  ojiinion,  these 
Exhibitions  have  fallen  in  public  estimation,  and  the  means 
by  which  I  hoy  may  bo  rostored  to  their  former  glorious  posi- 
tion.   iJr.  Watson's  letters  arc  very  long,  and  it  is  only  by 


quotation  that  we  can  hope  to  give  any  idea  of  their  profoundly 

philosophical  character,  and  the  sesquipedalian  dignity  of  the 
language  in  which  they  are  written.  Dr.  Watson  fears  that 
there  is  no  use  in  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  fact  "  that  the 
"  enthusiastic  expectations  of  1 85  i  have  given  place  to  a  grow- 
"  ing  feeling  of  indifference,  mingled  with  impatience,  on  the 
"  part  of  the  bulk  of  practical  men,  and  to  a  feeling  of  scepti- 
"  cism  and  disappointment  on  the  part  of  a  great  number  of 
"  thinking  men."  The  usefulness  of  Exhibitions  as  public 
institutions  is  questioned,  and  eV^en  their  "efficiency  in 
"  furthering  private  interests  is  strongly  doubted,  some- 
"  times  denied."  Dr.  Watson  assures  us  that,  in  the 
latter  re?pect  at  least,  great  injustice  is  dpne  to  the 
South  Kensington  Exhibitions.  These  Exhibitions,  he  says, 
"  certainly  promote  a  good  number  of  individual  interests." 
This  is,  no  doubt,  very  satisfactory,  especially  to  the  indi- 
viduals whose  interests  are  promoted;  but  at  the  same  time 
there  is  also  perhaps  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  Dr. 
Watson's  deep  reflection  that  "  a  public  institution  can 
"  live  only  in  virtue  of  a  manifest,  incontrovertible,  and 
"  tangible  public  utility."  Dr.  Watson  pathetically  contrasts 
the  brilliant  prospects  of  the  Exhibition  of  185  1,  which  "  was 
"  to  be  instrumental  in  bringing  about  a  political  and  social 
"  millennium,"  with  the  degradation  of  more  recent  Exhibi- 
tions, at  which  even  small  retail  tradesmen  turn  up  their 
noses.  Dr.  W.vtson  has  heard  it  said  that  the  Exlulutions 
of  the  present  day  are  good  only  as  "  a  means  of  advertise- 
ment," and  not  good  for  much  even  from  that  low  point 
of  view.  He  asks  himself  how  this  decline  and  fall  of 
International  Exhibitions  has  come  to  pass,  and  after 
deep  cogitation  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  tliat  the  success 
of  the  first  Exhibitions  was  due  "  to  the  operation  of 
"  causes  which  are  becoming  less  and  less  operative."  When 
causes  cease  to  operate  they  usually  become  less  operative; 
but  why  did  the  causes  in  this  case  become  inoperative  ?  Dr. 
Watson  appears  to  be  of  opinion  that  International  Exhibitions 
have  gone  down  in  the  world  because  their  success  in  tiie  first 
instance  was  too  complete.  This  is  perhaps  only  another  way 
of  saying  that  their  usefulness  is  exhausted,  and,  if  so,  we  are 
disposed  to  take  the  same  view.  "  Many  objects,"  says  the 
Doctor,  "  which  in  1851  were  considered  as  being  capable  of 
"  realization  only  by  the  means  of  great  periodic  public  efforts, 
"  occurring  at  considerable  intervals  of  time,  are  now  perma- 
"  nently  acquired  by  private  trade,  !«id  have  passed  into  the 
"  daily  practice  of  international  conmierce  " ;  in  other  words, 
shopkeepers  can  now  manage  their  own  affairs  very  well  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  Royal  Family,  Cabinet  Ministers,  and 
all  sorts  of  distinguished  people,  to  say  nothing  of  Cole  C.B. 

We  gather  from  Dr.  Watson's  letters  that  "  the  doubts 
"  which  are  now  beginning  to  be  entertained  by  the  public 
"  have  long  weighed  down  the  minds  of  the  orgatiizers  of 
"  Exhibitions,"  and  especially  of  the  "  French  Commissioners 
"  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867."  We  can  hardly  say  that 
we  are  surprised  at  this.  The  Exhibition  of  1867  was  in- 
tended, we  believe,  to  be  a  great  f(3stival  of  fraternity.  The  Prus- 
sians, to  show  their  love  for  the  French,  sent  them  the  great 
Krupp  gun  to  look  at,  and  King  William  and  Count  Moltke, 
with  their  staff,  being  on  a  visit  to  the  Ejipekou,  took  the 
opportunity  of  inspecting  the  fortifications  of  Paris  and  the  ad- 
joining country.  Three  years  later  the  Emperor  and  Count 
Moltke  paid  another  visit  to  the  French  capital,  and  the 
I'arisians  then  learned  that  the  big  Krnpp  gun  had  not  been 
melted  down  into  reaping-hooks  anil  ploughshares.  Dr. 
Watson  professes  to  believe  that  "  Exhibitions  have  power- 
"  fully  contributed  to  knit  closer  the  bonds  of  international 
"  relations  "  ;  and  when  ho  Avrolo  this  he  was  perhaps  thinking 
of  the  bonds  of  the  war  indenuiity  in  which  France  is  bound 
to  Germany.  The  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  was  (juickly 
followed  by  the  Russian  and  Italian  wars;  and  although  the 
United  States  have  always  been  amply  represented  at 
our  I'lxhibitions,  it  has  not  the  less  been  necessary 
to  pay  three  millions  to  that  country  in  order,  according 
to  the  theory  of  the  English  Govcrnnienf,  to  avoid  hostilities. 
It  woukl  be  as  absurd  to  deny  the  useful  results  of  the  Ex- 
hibition of  1 85  I  as  to  argue  that  it  has  been  the  means  of 
regenerating  humanity  and  establishing  a  millemiium  of  love 
and  peace.  In  their  own  way  International  Exhibitions  aro 
no  doubt  sufficiently  anuising  and  instructive.  They  aro 
an  innocent  and  agreeable  lounge  for  pcoplo  who  visit  them 
only  to  indulge  their  curiosity,  aiid  to  pass  away  an  hour  or 
two  ;  while  those  who  go  for  the  jjurijose  of  studying  tho  pro- 
ductions of  a  particular  craft  or  country  can  liardly  liiil  to 
carry  away  a  conflidcrablo  amoinit  of  valuable  inlonnation. 
An  International  Exhiiiition  is  only  a  grand  name  for  a  largo 
bazaar.    ('mII  it  i>y  its  right  name  and  there  can  be  no  objec-^ 
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tion  to  it.  Wliat  has  disgustccl  people  witli  these  underlaldiics 
is  the  ahaiifd  [ireteiisious  advaiieed  on  tlieir  behali',  and  tiio 
monstrous  puffery  and  charlatanism  with  which  they  are 
associated.  Every  grocer's  or  si]i<iiiercer's  shop  is  practically 
an  International  Exhibition — that  is  to  say,  wares  I'rom  all 
parts  ol'  the  world  are  collected  there  for  exhibition  and  sale. 
Ever  since  1851  the  shopkeeiiing  element  in  the  International 
Exhibitions  has  been  acquiring  greater  prominence ;  and  the 
sort  ol'  Exhibition  which  is  now  held  year  alter  year  at  South 
Kensington  is  simply  a  congeries  of  shops.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
limit  the  show  to  jjroiluctions  of  genuine  artistic  merit.  The 
shopkeepers  who  think  it  worth  while  to  become  exhibitors 
simply  empty  the  contents  of  their  windows  into  the  stalls 
•allotted  to  them.  To  the  E.xhibition  of  1871  the  Indian 
Government  contrilnxted  a  considerable  quantity  of  articles  of 
native  manuliicture.  These  articles  when  first  displayed  were 
labelled  with  the  prices  at  which  they  were  sold  in  India,  but 
soon  afterwards  some  private  dealers  began  to  sell  wares  of  a 
similar  kind,  and  the  prices  on  the  exhibited  articles  had  to 
be  removed  in  order  that  the  dealers  might  be  under  no 
restraint  in  charging  what  they  pleased.  This  is  only  one 
illustration  out  of  many  which  might  be  given  of  the  spirit  in 
which  these  Exhibitions  have  come  to  be  managed.  It  may 
be  suggested  that,  if  the  great  object  is  to  provide  a  profitable 
market  for  certain  classes  of  shopkeepers,  the  shopkeepers  may 
be  trusted  to  understand  their  own  interests,  and  to  push  their 
trade  without  the  intervention  of  distinguished  Royal  Com- 
missioners, who  might  be  much  more  iisefully  and  honourably 
employed  in  other  ways.  On  the  other  hand,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  popular  show  might  advantageously  be  left  to  pro- 
fessional showmen.  The  annual  Exhibitions  at  South  Ken- 
sington have  declined  in  two  ways ;  the  public  and  exhibitors 
have  both  turned  away  from  them.  Manufacturers  of  a  high 
class  resent  the  conq^any  in  which  they  find  themselves  at 
these  promiscuous  gatherings,  and  prefer  to  appeal  to  the 
public  in  their  own  way.  The  system  of  awards  has  collapsed 
from  natural  causes,  and  there  is  now  nothing  to  tempt  exhi- 
bitors but  the  chance  of  selling  their  goods. 

Dr.  Watson  is  of  opinion  that  the  future  success  of  Inter- 
national Exhibitions  depends  on  "  the  reconstruction  in  the 
"  public  mind  of  a  clear  and  high  idea  of  the  magnitude  and 
"  importance  of  the  fiinctions  which.  Exhibitions  may  be  made 
"  to  fulfil."  It  would  be  more  reasonable,  perhaps,  to  say 
that  the  success  of  these  Exhibitions  dej^ends  on  the  managers 
forming  a  clear  and  high  idea  of  the  principles  by  which  they 
should  be  guided.  It  is  not  the  business  of  Eoyal  Commis- 
sioners to  identify  themselves  with  shopkeeping  interests,  or  to 
enter  into  competition  with  tea-gardens  and  Crystal  Palaces. 
The  manufacturers  of  the  ordinary  articles  of  commerce 
are  by  no  means  such  a  morbidly  shy  and  retiring  class 
that  they  need  to  be  coaxed  out  of  their  modest  seclu- 
sion by  public  functionaries,  and  entreated  to  allow  their 
goods  to  be  exhibited  and  their  names  to  be  advertised. 
If  they  have  Avares  to  sell,  they  will  probably  find  some 
means  of  letting  the  public  know  it.  The  Commissioners  have 
undoubtedly  committed  a  great  mistake  in  allowing  the  shop- 
keeping  element  to  acquire  such  a  predominance  in  their 
shows,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  stooped  too  low  for 
the  sake  of  gratifying  the  tastes  of  vulgar  holiday-makers. 
The  only  way  in  which  these  displays  can  be  raised  to  a 
proper  position  is  by  rigidly  eschewing  shogkeeping  and 
claptrap,  and  confining  the  Exhibitions  to  articles  of  real 
artistic  excellence,  which  should  be  shown  for  their 
own  sake,  and  not  with  a  view  to  sale.  It  is  true 
that  an  Exhibition  of  this  kind  might  prove  to  be  neither 
very  popular  nor  very  remunerative,  but  it  would  be 
attended  with  more  solid  advantages ;  it  would  encourage 
art  and  educate  the  public  taste.  There  is  no  reason,  as  lar 
as  we  can  see,  why  distinguished  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
should  be  appointed  by  the  Queen  to  perform  functions 
which  are  already  adequately  provided  for  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  trade.  The  shopkeeping  and  showman  parts  of  the 
business,  if  worth  doing  at  all,  may  be  safely  left  to  private 
enterprise.  The  mission  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  if 
they  have  a  mission,  surely  lies  in  a  more  elevated  region. 
Dr.  Forbes  Watson  hints  at  a  grand  scheme  of  Trade 
and  Technical  Museums  —  a  museum  devoted  to  cotton 
machinery  and  products  in  IManchester ;  another  to  wool 
in  Leeds  or  Bradford ;  another  to  metal  work  at  Birming- 
ham, and  so  on ;  and  permanent  systematic  collections  of 
this  kind  would  imdoubtedly  be  more  useful  than  temporary 
Exhibitions  got  up  chielly  with  an  eye  to  popular  effect. 
Works  of  art  and  of  special  ingenuity  constitute,  however, 
the  appropriate  objects  of  such  Exhibitions  as  those  at  South 
Kensington.    Apart  from  the  general  popularity  of  Interna- 


tional Exhiljitions,  that  wliicli  is  to  be  hold  this  year  at 
Vienna  seema  to  have  every  prospect  of  being  Hucc'.-KHful. 
Vienna  is  a  pleaKant  city,  out  of  the  track  of  the  ordinary 
tourist,  and  not  yet  hackneyed  ;  and  tliero  iH  much  to  excite 
interest  both  in  the  Boeial  and  political  circumstances  of 
Austria.  Among  ourselves,  however,  Exhibitions  of  this 
kind  have  evidently  had  their  day. 


SPAIN. 

THE  Spanish  factions  take  up  the  part  of  rebellion  one 
alter  the  other  like  glee-singers,  excejjt  when  occasionally 
they  all  join  in  one  discordant  chorus.  If  rumour  may  be  trusted, 
it  is  now  the  turn  of  the  supporters  of  Don  Ali  onso  to  relieve 
the  Carlists  who  still  utter  insurrectionary  murmurs  in  the 
North,  and  the  irreconcilable  Repul)licans  who  have  recently 
been  silenced.  The  report  is  jirobably  calumnious,  for  the 
Alfonsists  belong  to  a  class  wliich  has  something  to  lose, 
and  to  them  civil  war  would  be  a  more  serious  undertaking 
than  to  the  mountaineers  of  Galioia,  or  to  the  blbodthirsty 
rabble  of  the  great  towns.  If  it  is  true  that  the  KixG  regards 
their  designs  with  uneasiness,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  he 
fears  their  perseverance  and  their  organization  rather  than  any 
immediate  attempt  at  violence.  If  indeed  the  chiefs  of  the 
army  incline  to  the  cause  of  the  banished  dynasty,  the  pre- 
sent system  may  become  untenable;  but  for  the  moment  the 
Prime  Ministeh  appears  to  be  in  a  stronger  position  than 
any  of  his  pi-edecessors  since  the  death  of  Prim.  It  is  true 
that  the  life  of  any  political  man  who  has  rendered  ser- 
vice to  Spain  is  in  the  highest  degree  precarious.  The 
assassins  who  haunt  some  parts  of  Madrid  lately  fired 
on  Zouuilla's  carriage  and  murdered  one  of  his  ser- 
vants. If  the  criminals  had  been  arrested  and  punished, 
they  would  probably  have  been  accompanied  by  the 
same  sympathy  which  attends  Manchester  martyrs;  but  in 
Madrid  patriots  of  their  order  incur  little  risk  of  martyrdom. 
The  murderers  of  Peiji  and  the  would-be  murderers  of  the 
KixG  are  still  xmpuuished  and  undiscovered  ;  and  the  practice 
of  assassination  naturally  flourishes.  If  Zorrilla  escapes  the 
danger  which  is  a  condition  of  power  in  Spain,  he  may  per- 
haps abate  the  political  anarchy  which  has  long  prevailed. 
He  has  already  rendered  good  service  to  the  King"  and  country 
by  retaining  office  longer  than  any  other  Minister  during  the 
present  reign.  It  apjDears  that  he  still  commands  a  large 
majority  in  the  Cortes;  and  he  has  at  last  introduced  a  re- 
markable innovation  by  proposing  a  measure  of  undoubted 
expediency  and  justice.  Since  the  last  revolution,  and  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Isabella,  the  military 
and  civil  adventurers  who  have  at  different  times  succeeded 
to  power  have  been  almost  exclusivdy  occupied  with  efforts 
to  maintain  their  own  supremacy  ;  and  O'Donxell,  who  tried 
to  divert  jjopular  attention  to  foreign  policy,  only  succeeded 
in  involving  the  coimtry  in  two  or  three  unnecessary  and  un- 
profitable wars.  Pkiii,  after  he  had  risen  to  the  head  of  afilurs, 
displayed  both  energy  and  patriotism ;  but  he  was  during  his 
tenure  of  office  unavoidably  engrossed  in  the  difficult  task  of 
founding  a  constitution  and  a  dynasty.  Zoeiulla  has  now  de- 
termined to  concentrate  his  exertions  on  the  correction  of  a 
great  and  acknowledged  abuse. 

The  Progressist  party,  which  possesses  a  large  majority  in 
the  Cortes,  has  cordially  approved  Zokrilla's  proposal  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  Porto  Rico,  and  of  course  it  may  be 
expected  that  all  sections  of  the  Opposition  will  \mite  in  con- 
demning emancipation.  The  principle,  indeed,  has  long  since 
been  formally  approved,  but  no  machinery  has  been  provided 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  scheme.  It  is  evident  that 
ZoRRiLLA  is  thought,  both  by  friends  and  enemies,  to  display 
extraordinary  boldness  in  giving  practical  effect  to  former 
legislation.  The  Bill  which  he  has  introduced  provides 
for  the  complete  abolition  of  slavery  within  a  year,  and 
for  compensation  to  the  owners.  From  the  rhetorical  pre- 
amble it  might  be  supposed  that  the  emancipation  of  slaves 
was  a  Spanish  discovery  of  the  present  day,  which  had 
never  been  anticipated  by  less  civilized  and  less  generous 
nations  ;  but  if  fine  words  render  sound  measures  more 
acceptable  to  the  Cortes  and  the  people,  it  Avould  be 
hypercritical  to  object  to  sonorous  recitals.  In  the  exercise 
of  national  magnanimity  the  slaves  are  to  be  made  free,  and 
the  objects  of  legislative  beneficence  will  not  inquire  too 
curiously  into  the  originality  of  the  measure.  To  loreigners 
it  seems  that  the  conditions  of  emancipation  in  Porto  Rico 
are  unusually  favourable.  The  white  or  coloured  free  popu- 
lation numbers  half  a  million,  and  there  are  only  25,000 
slaves,  occupied  for  the  most  part  in  domestic  service.  Thera 
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is  consequently  no  risk  of  disturbing  the  cultivation  of  the 
land ;  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  dense  population  of 
the  island  affords  sufficient  security  against  the  mischievous 
practice  of  squatting.  Employers  will  hereafter  be  compelled 
to  pay  wages  for  the  services  which  have  hitherto  been  ren- 
dered by  slaves ;  but  the  expense  will  be  wholly  or  partly 
covered  by  the  compensation  provided  in  the  Bill.  When 
the  slaves  were  emancipated  in  the  English  colonies  forty  years 
ago,  the  large  sum  which  was  voted  by  Parliament  proved  in- 
sufEcient  to  compensate  the  planters  for  the  impossibility  of 
obtaining  labour  to  cultivate  their  estates.  If  the  liberated 
slaves  would  have  worked  for  wages  as  well  as  they  had  worked 
under  compulsion,  justice  and  philanthropy  would  have  been 
combined  with  economical  advantage.  The  inconvenience  of 
emancipating  in  Porto  Eico  one  negro  among  twenty  free  men 
can  scarcely  be  intolerable.  It  may  be  inferred  from  the 
smallness  of  the  slave  population  that  few  importations  have 
taken  place  in  recent  times.  The  slave  trade  seems  for  some 
unknown  reason  to  have  been  exclusively  directed  to  Cuba, 
where  the  negroes  are  consequently  less  generally  civilized 
than  in  Porto  Eico,  especially  as  a  larger  proportion  in  Cuba 
is  employed  in  field  labour. 

ZoRRiLLA  thinks  it  prudent  to  consult  the  national  suscep- 
tibility by  confining  the  project  of  abolition  to  the  colony  in 
which  there  is  no  civil  disturbance.  It  might  be  difficult  to 
invent  plausible  arguments  against  the  emancipation  of  slaves 
in  Porto  Rico  ;  but  it  is  evident  to  all  parties  that  the  present 
measure  must  hereafter  be  extended  to  the  more  important 
colony.  The  owners  of  slaves  and  of  other  property  in  Cuba 
accordingly  offer  the  most  active  resistance  to  the  Ministerial 
measure ;  and  the  political  factions  which  support  them  en- 
deavour to  excite  popular  prejudice  by  attributing  Zorrilla's 
proposal  to  foreign  dictation.  The  President  of  the  United 
Stiites  in  his  recent  Message  gave  colour  to  the  suggestion  that 
emancipation  is  promoted  in  deference  to  American  opinion  ; 
nor  is  it  enough  to  answer  that  the  President  spoke  only  of 
Cuba,  while  the  Ministerial  Bill  applies  only  to  Porto  Eico. 
Judicious  statesmen  might  perhaps  hold  that  there  is 
nothing  wrong  in  consulting  foreign  opinion  when  it  is 
well  founded ;  and  the  expediency  of  looking  abroad 
becomes  more  undeniable  when  there  is  an  ulterior  risk  of 
alien  interference.  It  would  be  much  less  offensive  to 
Spanish  pride  to  tolerate  indirect  American  dictation  than  to 
submit  to  the  loss  of  the  West  Indian  colonies.  It  is  in  the 
meantime  more  convenient  to  appeal  to  Spanish  generosity 
than  to  avow  the"  motives  which  may  possibly  have  affected 
the  Minister's  determination.  Zorrilla  accordingly  announces 
with  ostentatious  frequency  the  impossibility  of  introducing 
reforms  into  Cuba  during  the  continuance  of  the  insurrection, 
which  was  represented  in  the  President's  Message  as  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  abolishing  slavery.  The  strength  of  the 
resistance  which  he  must  be  prepared  to  encounter  is  indicated 
by  the  resignation  of  two  of  his  principal  colleagues.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  dissentients  are  the  only 
members  of  the  Progressist  party  who  disapprove  of  emancipa- 
tion ;  and  therefore  it  seems  probable  that  the  small  minority 
against  the  first  reading  of  the  Bill  inadequately  represents 
the  force  of  the  future  opposition.  The  Eepublicans  will 
perhaps  remain  neutral,  or  even  support  the  Bill,  unless  they 
see  a  prospect  of  overthrowing  the  Ministry.  No  Spanish 
faction  can  be  expected  to  prefer  a  principle  to  a  party 
triumph. 

Although  it  might  perhaps  have  been  impracticable  to  carry 
a  Bill  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  Cuba,  untoward  results 
may  follow  the  determination  of  the  Government  and  the 
Cortes  to  maintain  the  existing  institution  as  long  as  the  in- 
surrection continues.  If  indeed  slavery  were  regarded  by  the 
people  of  Cuba  as  an  evil,  there  would  bo  plausible  reasons 
for  declaring  that  the  penalty  should  be  enforced  as  long  as 
the  crime  of  rebellion  was  not  abandoned  ;  but  unfortunately 
the  only  point  in  which  the  insurgents  agree  with  the  pro- 
fessed loyalists  is  in  the  maintenance  of  slavery.  The  American 
citizens  whom  the  President  lately  denounced  as  large  owners 
of  slaves  in  Cuba  probably  profess  ardent  Kym[)alhy  with 
tlic  insurrection.  The  rebels  have  never  emancijiatcd  their 
own  slaves,  though  they  sometimes  confiscate  the  human 
chattels  of  their  cncmicH ;  and  it  thereforo  seems  but  an 
ineffective  menace  to  warn  them  that  if  they  persist  in  their 
treasonable  conduct  they  will  be  allowed  or  compelled  to 
niainUiin  their  favourite  institution.  It  has  Homctimea  been 
BUflpectod  that  even  the  loyalists  of  Cuba  arc  not  invctoratcly 
opi)OBod  to  tho  continuance  of  an  insurrection  which 
Ijrings  them  a  Bupjdy  of  Spanish  troops  and  Spanish 
money.  Jt  is  certain  lliat  they  have  often  thwarted  the  incasurcH 
ul  tho  Home  authorities ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  easy  to  understand 


how  the  rebels  can  have  maintained  themselves  so  long, 
unless  they  receive  countenance  from  some  of  their  fellow- 
colonists.  To  both  parties,  equally  devoted  as  they  are  to  the 
maintenance  of  slavery,  the  Minister  announces  that  complete 
pacification  will  be  followed  by  compulsory  abolition.  The 
only  sufficient  excuse  for  his  anomalous  policy  is  conscious 
inability  to  abolish  slavery  in  both  islands  at  once,  and  the 
necessity  of  not  arousing  Spanish  jealousy  by  seeming  to 
countenance  American  interference.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States,  as  it  probably  entertains  no  purpose  of  attempt- 
ing the  annexation  of  Cuba  at  present,  may  perhaps  be 
disposed  to  assist  Zorrilla  in  his  partial  and  tentative  project 
of  emancipation.  It  is  certain  that  Cuba  will,  after  no  long 
interval,  be  forced  to  imitate  the  example  of  its  neighbour, 
as  it  will,  from  the  date  of  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes  in 
Porto  Eico,  remain  alone  in  its  maintenance  of  the  obnoxious 
institution.  The  Spanish  Ministry  may  be  congratulated  on 
having  associated  their  predominance  with  the  assertion  of  a 
sound  policy  which,  although  it  may  disturb  established 
prejudices,  is  at  the  same  time  calculated  to  attract  much 
popular  support. 


CHAKITABLE  APPEALS. 

THE  column  in  the  morning  papers  at  this  season  headed 
"  Charitable  Appeals  "  is  not  pleasant  reading.  If  it  only 
brought  the  existence  of  poverty  before  us,  it  might  be  made 
pleasanter  by  a  strenuous  effort  to  extend  and  multiply  the 
many  agencies  which  aim  at  relieving  poverty.  But  unhappily 
it  also  brings  before  us  the  want  of  wisdom  or  system  which 
characterizes  too  many  of  these  efforts,  and  the  lax  way  in 
which  benevolent  persons  try  to  get  rid  of  their  money  and 
their  responsibilities  at  the  same  time.  The  mischiefs  of  in- 
discriminate charity  are  more  than  ordinarily  visible  this- 
winter  because  the  general  condition  of  the  labouring  popu- 
lation is  unusually  good.  Even  in  London  the  number  of 
paupers  is  less  by  some  forty  thousand  than  it  was  three 
years  ago.  The  open  winter  has  been  favourable  to  work,  and 
the  system  of  sending  surplus  hands  to  other  parts  of  the 
country  has  enabled  many  who  really  want  work  to  profit  by  the 
exceptional  weather.  But  after  full  allowance  has  been  made  for 
all  this  improvement,  there  remains  a  huge  mass  of  distress  in 
which  no  sign  of  amendment  is  visible.  Those  who  compose 
it  have  in  many  cases  lost  the  wish  as  well  as  the  po^ver  to  do 
better.  They  have  learned  to  prefer  the  indolent  excitement 
of  mendicancy  to  the  rough,  dull  business  of  maintaining 
themselves  by  the  work  of  their  hands.  For  the  most  part 
they  are  miserably  off,  but  their  lives  are  at  all  events 
chequered  by  intervals  of  luck,  and  so  have  a  charm  which  is 
lacking  to  the  dull  monotony  of  a  hard,  and  probably  ill  paid, 
employment.  There  ai-c  thousands  in  London  who,  if  the 
choice  were  given  them,  would  prefer  to  beg  35.  6d.  a  week 
for  three  weeks  out  of  four,  with  the  chance  of  getting  30s.  in 
the  fourth,  rather  than  to  earn  los.  a  week  the  whole  month 
through.  Probably  the  industrious  classes  have  no  adequate 
idea  of  the  repugnance  Avhich  an  habitual  idler  feels  towards 
labour.  Even  if  these  people  were  Avilling  to  work,  it  does 
not  follow  that  work  would  at  once  be  forthcoming.  The 
great  system  of  charities  which  girdles  the  city  round  has  for 
so  long  a  time  attracted  to  London  the  least  provident  part 
of  the  population,  that  the  labour  market  is  overstocked. 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  tells  us  that  "  an  extraordinary  nuni- 
"  ber  of  widows  and  deserted  wives  with  their  children  have 
"  so  overstocked  the  market  for  washing,  charing,  common 
"  sewing,  and  other  inferior  kinds  of  labour  in  London,  that 
"  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  maintain  themselves  by  honest 
"  industry,  even  if  they  desired  to  do  so."  The  only  efficient 
way  of  dealing  with  such  a  crowd  as  this  is  to  transplant 
them  by  degrees  from  London,  until  in  the  end  they  shall  be 
absorbed,by  the  various  districts  in  which  a  demand  for  such 
labour  still  exists.  It  would  be  a  process  requiring  time  and 
judgment,  but  if  those  on  whom  it  had  to  be  exercised  would 
co-operate  with  such  charitable  persona  as  were  willing  to 
undertake  the  management  of  it,  it  would  not  bo  imprac- 
ticable. It  is  this  co-operation,  however,  that  is  wanting. 
How  are  you  to  .transport  a  population  who  look  upon 
removal  to  a  district  where  tliey  would  have  no  choice 
but  between  work  and  tho  Workiiouao  as  equivalent  to 
a  Hcntcnco  of  penal  servitude  ?  If  tliey  found  that  staying  in 
London  really  meant  the  starvation  which  it  seems  to  moan, 
even  a  sentence  to  work  would  have  its  attractions  for  them. 
But  tho  most  undeserving  classes  of  this  paupcir  army  never 
Ktju-ve.  "  Tho  widows,"  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  goes  on, 
"  put  on  tho  cap  "  (whicii,  like  the  gown  and  badge  of  the 
King's  bedesmen,  is  regarded  aa  a  license  to  beg),  "  demand 
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"  the  '  widow's  half-crown '  from  the  out-door  relief,  and  go 

"  the  round  of  the  cluiritios,  getting  a  soup  or  a  dinner  ticket 
"  here,  a  bread  or  a  grocery  ticl^et  there,  and  doles  Irom  district 
"  visitors  of  difl'erent  religious  persuasions,  witli  all  of  whom 
"  they  pretend  to  agree."  What  is  true  of  widows  especially 
is  true  in  its  degree  of  other  classes.  Even  those  chari- 
ties may  not  be  enough  to  support  those  dependent  on 
them ;  but  they  form,  so  to  speak,  a  fund  a  share  in 
which  is  gained  partly  on  the  principle  of  a  lottery, 
partly  by  sui)erior  proiiciency  in  the  arts  of  mendicancy. 
In  this  way  they  demoralize  a  larger  circle  than  that  which 
they  actually  feed,  and  whenever  the  disproportion  between 
the  numbers  to  be  relieved  and  the  means  of  relieving  them 
becomes  more  tlian  commonly  great,  there  is  the  general 
public  outside  which  can  be  squeezed  by  means  of  special 
appeals. 

These  are  not  new  statements.  For  several  years  past  they 
have  been  dinned  into  the  ears  of  Londoners,  but  as  yet 
with  -scarcely  any  visible  success.  There  is  nearly  the  same 
want  of  system,  nearly  the  same  overlapping  of  charitable 
areas,  nearly  the  same  regard  for  the  innnediate  necessity 
without  thought  of  the  ultimate  consequences,  that  there  ever 
was.  "  Incroased  destitution,"  to  quote  Sir  Ciiakles  Trevelyan 
"  again,  provokes  more  abundant  relief,  and  moreabundant  relief 
"  encourages  those  habits  which  lead  to  a  further  aggravation 
"  of  the  destitution."  The  lesson  which  benevolent  persons 
have  yet  to  learn  is,  that  when  matters  have  come 
to  such  a  pass  as  they  have  now,  ultimate  improve- 
ment must  be  purchased  at  the  cost  of  present  hard- 
ship, even  to  some  whom  we  would  willingly  see  exempted 
from  it.  Plere  and  there,  no  doubt,  in  this  crowd  of  vice  and 
pauperism  there  are  cases  which  deserve  care  and  tenderness. 
It  may  be  doubted  indeed  whether  these  are  often  found  among 
those  who  profit  by  indiscriminate  doles.  But  conceding,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  they  are,  and  that  there  would  be 
no  means  of  singling  them  out  for  relief  if  the  indiscriminate 
doles  were  done  away  with,  it  would  still  be  true  that  an  army 
of  mendicants  ought  not  to  be  maintained  in  vice  and  idleness 
because  a  few  honest  workers  have  accidentally  got  mixed  up 
with  them.  In  the  letters  from  Sir  Charles  Tkevelyan  from 
which  we  have  already  made  extracts  two  forms  of  relief 
are  singled  out  for  special  condemnation.  Soup-kitchens, 
though  a  rough  and  ready  mode  of  preserving  life  in  a  time 
of  general  calamity,  degenerate  afterwards  from  the  wholesale 
character  of  the  operations  into  a  "  vast  machinery  for  the  en- 
"couragementof  lowidleness,hypocrisyandvice."  Night  Refuges, 
since  the  passing  of  the  Houseless  Poor  Acts,  have  become  mis- 
chievous, as  tending  to  promote  vagrancy  by  paralysing  the 
efforts  made  by  the  Poor  Law  authorities  to  repress  it.  They 
are  simply  so  many  •'  annexes,"  in  which  the  vagrant  knows 
that  he  will  not  be  exposed  to  official  inspection,  A  third 
form  of  mendicancy  instanced  by  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan 
is  crossing-sweeping,  by  which  women,  children,  and  able- 
bodied  men  are  alike  "  tempted  to  adopt  a  lazy,  shifty  life, 
"  dependent  upon  precarious  alms."  It  is  important  to  bear 
in  mind  that  such  evils  as  the  last  two  cannot  be  met  by 
simple  denunciations.  As  regards  Night  Refuges,  charitable 
persons  must  be  assured  that  the  casual  wards  of  the  London 
Workhouses  really  do  their  work— that  no  one  is  rejected 
who  ought  to  be  admitted,  that  no  one  is  turned  out  Avithout 
inquiry  whom  a  little  timely  help  might  set  on  his  legs  again, 
that  no  one  is  prevented  I'rom  seeking  shelter  in  them  by 
reason  of  moral  annoyances  which  are  worse  than  the  physical 
sufferings  of  the  streets.  As  long  as  any  doubt  prevails  on 
these  points,  Night  Refuges  will  continue  to  be  supported.  As 
regards  crossing-sweepers,  there  is,  as  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan 
himself  points  out,  an  actual  service  performed,  and,  so  long 
as  this  continues  to  be  rendered  by  persons  not  paid  for  their 
work,  payment  will  continue  to  be  made  in  the  form  of  alms. 
As  regards  soup-kitchens  there  is  not  so  much  diiHculty. 
They  are  almost  always  supported  from  sheer  want  of  thought ; 
those  who  keep  them  on  foot  have  yet  to  learn  that  charity 
which  is  merely  and  obviously  temporary  iia  its  aim,  which 
feeds  the  hungry  to-day  without  considering  whether  to  do 
BO  may  not  lead  to  their  being  hungry  to-morrow,  must 
do  harm,  unless  the  relief  is  exceptional  as  well  as  tempo- 
rary. In  the  Lancashire  cotton  famine  soup-kitchens  were 
a  most  useful  instrument  for  meeting  a  sudden  need.  But 
if  the  factory  workers  had  been  encoiuraged  to  expect  them 
every  winter,  the  whole  district  might  by  this  time  have  been 
pauperized.  Upon  this  point,  therefore,  preaching  may  do  some 
good ;  upon  the  other  two  it  has  been  shown  that  something 
more  is  wanted.  The  difficulty  about  Night  Refuges  may  be  met 
partly  by  the  adoption  of  the  separate  system  in  the  casual 
wards,  which  haa  been  found  to  have  great  advantages  in 


some  country  Unions,  and  partly  by  tho  eBtablishment  of  a 

bratich  ofhce  of  the  Charity  (Organization  Society  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  every  casual  ward.  By  this  rneanH,  any  case 
which  needed  to  be  looked  into  might  be  sure  of  meeting 
attention,  and  the  claim  jjut  forward  by  some  Night  Jiefugea 
of  poHsessing  facilities  lor  rendering  permanent  help  which 
are  denied  to  tho  casual  wards,  would  no  longer  hold  water. 
Crossing-sweepers  can  only  be  got  rid  of  in  one  of  two  ways; 
cither  tho  local  authorities  must  luidertake  to  clean  tl»e 
crossings,  as  they  do  tlie  roads,  or  some  private  society  sliould 
take  as  many  of  them  as  its  funds  will  allow,  and  have  them 
kept  in  order  by  its  own  servants.  In  this  way  contributors 
would  be  sure  that  their  money  went  to  support  regularly 
paid  labour,  not  to  encourage  begging  under  cover  of  the 
sweeper's  broom. 


THE  TIMES  ON  SPIKITUALISM. 

THE  Times  was  apparently  in  great  straits  last  week  for  matter 
to  fill  its  columns.  It  therefore  had  recourse  to  publishing 
a  long  and,  if  we  may  speak  plainly,  a  silly  discourse  upon 
Spiritualism.  The  writer  was  one  of  those  persons  who  apparently 
waver  between  scientific  contempt  and  morbid  curiosity.  They 
afl'ect  to  pooh-pooh  the  whole  business  of  mediums  and  seances, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  flutter  about  them,  ami,  if  not  them- 
selves deceived,  do  their  best  to  stimulate  the  curiosity  of  people 
sillier  than  themselves.  The  article  referred  to  that  wonderful 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  "  Dialectical  Society "  upon 
which  we  commented  some  months  back,  but  the  main  impulse  to 
talking  about  Spiritualism  just  now  appears  to  be  a  mysterious 
volume,  which  had  been  handed  to  the  author  under  a  "  solemn 
promise  "  not  to  divulge  the  names  of  the  people  concerned.  We 
are,  however,  informed  with  due  reverence  that  amongst  them 
are  a  dowager  duchess,  a  noblemau,  a  captain  in  the  Guards,  a 
baronet,  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  others  of  less  exalted 
position.  The  volume  itself  was  printed  by  an  earl,  now  dead, 
or,  as  the  writer  puts  it,  "  who  has  lately  passed  beyond 
the  House  of  Lords,  beyond  also,  we  trust,  the  spirit- 
peopled  chairs  and  tables  which  in  his  lifetime  he  loved  not 
wisely,  but  too  well."  That  dowager  duchesses  and  captains  in 
the  Guards  should  be  victims  to  a  degrading  superstition  is  not 
quite  an  unprecedented  phenomenon.  Cagliostro  succeeded  in 
imposing  even  upon  personages  of  royal  blood.  No  rank,  alas !  is 
a  sufKcient  protection  against  the  extremes  of  human  folly  ;  and 
the  most  attractive  game  for  an  impostor  are  people  who  are  at 
once  rich,  credulous,  and  idle.  That  class  unluckily  includes 
members  of  the  peerage  and  the  baronetage.  The  writer,  how- 
ever, further  thought  it  necessary  to  witness  some  phenomena  for 
himself.  He  was  a  good  deal  puzzled  because,  when  sitting  in  a 
dark  room  with  a  couple  of  distinguished  mediums,  a  chair  was 
thrown  upon  the  table.  He  saw  some  phenomena  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Home  and  Miss  Fox  which  were  still  more  singular,  such 
as  a  table  rising  from  the  ground  in  a  room  lighted  \)y  two  ''spirit 
lamps,"  whatever  they  may  be ;  and  an  accordion  playing  a  tune 
in  Mr.  Home's  hands  without  visible  interference,  though  the 
observer  could  not  see  the  keys,  nor  tell  whether  they  moved.  "There 
was  nothing,"  he  says,  "  during  the  whole  evening  except  the 
phenomena  themselves  to  suggest  imposture."  However,  he  very 
properly  remembered  Mr.  Lewes's  maxim,  "  Distinguish  between 
facts  and  inferences  from  facts,"  and  accordingly  he  did  not  infer 
that  a  dead  man  was  playing  on  an  accordion  because  certain  sounds 
were  produced  by  unknown  means.  That  was  a  very  wise  reserve, 
and  we  could  wish  that  it  were  more  generally  imitated.  It 
appears,  however,  from  the  correspondence  which  has  of  course 
followed  the  article,  that  various  people,  including  some  men  of 
science,  are  unable  to  refrain  from  inventing  causes  for  the 
phenomena  ;  and  assume,  because  some  odd  thiugs  happen  which 
are  rather  queerer  than  ordinary  conjuring  tricks,  that  invisible 
beings  must  be  walking  about  and  doing  them.  Tliat  such  a 
jump  from  facts  to  fancies  should  be  made  quite  unconsciously  is 
a  singular  illustration  of  the  ordinary  condition  of  the  human 
mind,  even  amongst  persons  who  csm  observe  some  classes  of 
facts  with  great  accuracy. 

It  is,  however,  a  pity  that  the  Times  should  fill  three  or  four 
columns  with  records  of  these  stale  and  wearisome  "  mani- 
festations." If  anybody  wishes  to  examine  into  the  subject,  he  can 
do  so  with  great  ease  and  at  very  little  expense.  But  whv 
gratuitously  advertise  a  sect  which  has  turned  many  feeble  brains 
and  done  no  little  social  mischief  ?  To  a  healthy-minded  observer 
there  is  something  inexpressibly  disgusting  about  the  whole 
system.  To  trade  upon  people's  best  atlections  for  their  departed 
friends,  to  profess  to  make  a  peepshow  of  dead  fathers  and 
husbands,  and  to  carry  out  this  purpose  by  stimulating  the  morbid 
tendencies  of  diseased  minds,  is  a  trade  so  unutterably  vile  that 
one  can  scarcely  speak  with  patience  of  those  who  practise  it.  If 
any  mediums  are  impostors  (and  even  mediums  admit  that  there 
are  such  impostors),  they  deserve  a  terrn^  of  penal  ser^^tude  more 
thoroughly  than  any  of  the  wretched  old  gipsy-women  who  teU. 
fortunes  to  servant-girls.  The  imposition  is  grosser  and  far  more 
pernicious  to  the  persons  deceived.  To  obtain  money  under  false 
pretences  is  bad  enough  in  all  cases  ;  but  when  the  pretences  are 
of  a  kind  which  may  hopelessly  upset  the  moral  and  intellectual 
equilibrium  of  those  who  ore  taken  in,  no  words  can  be  strong 
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enough  to  describe  the  baseness  of  the  deceivers.  For  this  reason 
alone,  one  would  think  that  a  respectable  journal  should  be  very 
scrupulous  in  giving  fresh  publicity  to  what,  as  it  admits,  and 
indeed  is  strongly  inclined  to  think,  may  very  likely  be  gross 
imposture. 

But,  it  is  said,  there  may  very  possibly  be  something  in  Spiritu- 
alism. Some  mediums  are  eminently  respectable  people  ;  and  at 
any  rate  the  matter  demands  scientific  investipation.  Very  well ; 
let  it  be  scientifically  investigated.  Medical  men  have  to  investi- 
gate madness  and  all  vaiieties  of  loathsome  disease  ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  crowds  of  thoughtless  and  ignorant  people  should 
take  up  a  pursuit  for  which  they  are  totally  unqualified,  and  which 
leads  them  into  very  serious  danger  of  infection.  People  who 
don't  know  how  to  observe  unconsciously  spread  the  most  mon- 
strous fictions,  and  truth  is  obscured,  not  cleared,  by  their  mixing 
themselves  up  in  the  inquiry.  And  meanwhile  they  run  no  little 
risk,  if  not  of  absolute  insanity,  at  least  of  becoming  addicted  to 
observances  not  more  reasonable  than  those  of  a  mediceval  wizard, 
or  even  a  negro  fetish-worsliipper.  If  Spiritualism  is  a  cheat  and 
a  humbug,  this  danger  is  manifest ;  but  even  if  there  is  something 
in  it — if,  for  example,  as  Mr.  Cox  maintains,  the  alleged  pheno- 
mena are  produced  by  some  abnormal  action  of  the  nervous  sj'stera 
— it  is  not  less  manifest  that  a  most  serious  risk  is  incurred. 
Articles  which' encourage  dowager  duchesses  and  captains  of  the 
Guards  to  deliver  themselves  over  tied  and  bound  to  obey  the 
bidding  of  mediums  by  speaking  seriously  of  the  results  obtained, 
are  encouraging  a  bad  practice  which  may  be  propagated  to  more 
useful  members  of  society. 

As,  however,  a  good  deal  of  curiosity  upon  the  stibject  prevails, 
and  is  likely  to  be  stimulated  by  such  articles  as  those  in  the 
Times,  we  will  suggest  one  or  two  reasons  which  should  make 
people  pause  before  encouraging  sfiances  and  spiritual  manifesta-  ; 
tions.  In  the  first  place,  if  there  is  anything  in  Spiritualism, 
nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  demonstrate  its  truth.  Why  do 
we  believe,  it  is  asked,  in  the  revelations  of  the  electric  telegraph  ? 
Because  we  submit  them  to  crucial  experiments  every  clay  and 
every  hour  of  the  day.  Why  don't  we  believe  in  the  revelations 
of  mediums  ?  Because  they  always  evade  a  crucial  experiment. 
Take  a  simple  case.  President  Lincoln's  assassination  was  known 
throughout  America  within  an  hour  or  two  after  it  had  happened. 
Subsequent  evidence  of  course  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  report. 
If  a  Spiritualist  had  announced  the  event  in  England  before  it  had  ' 
come  to  us  by  any  ordinary  means  (the  submarine  telegraph  was  | 
not  then  laid  down),  we  should  have  been  convinced  instantaue-  i 
ously  that  Spiritualists  possessed  some  mysterious  power.  If,  in 
fact,  they  possess  the  means  of  knowing  what  is  happening  at 
distant  times  and  places,  they  can  place  the  reality  of  their  claims  , 
beyond  all  conceivable  cavil.  They  can  prove  their  power  fifty 
times  a  day.  But  any  one  proof  would  be  sufficient.  If  a  single 
revelation  were  made  such  as  that  of  Lincoln's  assassination,  it 
would  be  enough.  Why  has  no  such  proof  ever  been  given  ?  For 
the  simple  reason  that  the  power  does  not  exist.  All  the  alleged 
wonders  of  this  kind  depend  upon  what  A.  said  to  B.,  and  what 
B.  repeated  to  C,  and  so  on.  If  a  single  witness  has  lied  or  made 
a  mistake,  they  are  valueless.  A  man  claims  a  power  of 
communicating  with  disembodied  spirits  ;  if  he  has  it,  opportuni- 
ties for  demonstrating  it  in  the  most  public  manner  are  open  to 
him  every  day  and  all  day  long ;  and  yet  it  is  never  done. 
And  for  this  reason  we  recommend  ordinary  inquirers  to  wait.  If 
the  alleged  power  exists,  it  will  prove  itself.  If  it  does  not,  they 
had  better  not  waste  time  in  examining  into  it. 

Mr.  Home,  indeed,  suggests  a  reply ;  and  a  wonderful  reply  it 
is.  The  spirits,  it  seems,  are  capricious.  It  may  be  so ;  but  a 
philosopher  is  bound  to  accept  the  simplest  explanation  consistent 
with  the  facts.  Perhaps,  Avhen  a  watch  is  missing  from  my 
pocket  and  is  transferred  to  that  of  a  notorious  thief  by  no  visible 
agency,  a  spirit  may  have  done  the  trick  ;  but  it  is  safer  to  assume 
that  the  thief  managed  to  doit  without  my  seeing  it.  The  same 
argument  applies  to  Mr.  Home's  spirits.  So  long  as  their  caprice 
leads  them  always  to  shrinlc  from  a  crucial  test,  it  is  simpler  to 
assume  that  they  don't  exist.  Give  us  a  phenomenon  otherwiso 
insoluble,  and  we  will  accept  your  explanation  ;  but  so  long  as  you 
give  nothing  which  may  not  be  explained  by  assuming  a  certain 
quantity  of  roguery,  imbecility,  or,  it  may  be,  morbid  action  of 
the  brain,  wo  shall  not  go  out  of  our  way  to  assume  the  existence 
of  spirits.  The  Spiritualists  prove  a  gre.at  deal  too  much;  if  a 
tenth  part  of  what  they  say  is  true,  they  have  tlio  means  of 
publicly  demonstrating  their  supernatural  powers.  They  never 
do.  What  is  the  obvious  inference  ?  If  it  were  declared  that 
the  heir  to  an  estate  who  had  been  lost  really  existed ;  if  he 
might  recover  bis  property  by  simply  showing  himself  in  West- 
minster Hall ;  if  he  obstinately  refused  to  come,  but  ofibred  to 

5 reduce  a  number  of  affidavits  from  people  who  had  met  him  in 
ark  rooms,  or  talked  to  him  for  a  minute  in  his  attorney's  olHce, 
■what  should  we  think  of  him? 

For  this  reason  we  may  bo  pretty  sure  that  the  truth  will  not 
suffer  by  the  abstinence  of  dowager  ducliesses  and  others  from 
attendance  upon  sianccn.  15ut  there  is  a  positive  reason,  of  much 
mon;  weight,  for  tlifeir  staying  away.  Whatever  may  be  the 
meaning  of  Spiritualism,  one  thing  is  undeniable.  It  is  a  belief 
of  whidi  rogues  and  charlatans  of  every  variety  may  take  advan- 
tage for  the  basest  purposes.  When  a  ukto  conjuring  trick 
is  regarded  as  proof  that  the  performer  possesHRs  Hupornatural 
authority,  what  is  likely  to  be  the  condition  of  the  person 
who  tallies  the  conjin-or  for  a  spiritual  adviser  P  We  Iieard  1 
Dotliiiig  moxvt  about  spiritual  as-iir'titnco  biing  vouchsafed  to  tho  | 


Davenport  Brothers  after  the  rope-tying  trick  had  been  found 
out.  But  many  respectable,  and  even  generally  intelligent, 
persons  were  for  a  time  as  fully  convinced  that  the  rope  was  untied 
by  supernatural  agency  as  they  now  are  that  Mr.  Home  is  lifted 
into  the  air  by  spirits.  Their  conviction  was  confessedly  a  delusion  ; 
as  indeed  the  trick  is  now  exposed  at  every  street  corner.  It  is 
needless  to  dilate  upon  the  mischiefs  which  would  result,  and 
which  in  fact  do  result,  to  a  person  who  takes  a  notorious  juggler 
and  liar — such  a  man,  for  example,  as  Mr.  Browning's  inimitable 
"  Sludge  " — to  be  a  director  of  his  conscience.  A  sincere  Spirit- 
ualist must  of  course  agree  with  us  in  this,  as  in  fact  Mr.  Home 
appears  to  do.  The  medium  through  whom  a  widow  receives 
communications  from  her  dead  husband  should  be  above  all 
suspicion  of  sordid  motives.  Otherwise  the  impostors  who  mix 
with  the  honest  men  will  have  the  fullest  opportunity  of  carrying 
out  the  worst  designs,  and,  instead  of  receiving  a  message  from  the 
dead,  their  unfortunate  victimswill  be  only  receiving  a  message  from 
Mr.  Sludge.  No  one  should  more  carefully  guard  against  the  sham 
than  those  who  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  genuine  article.  And 
therefore  it  is  an  obvious  consideration  that  a  medium  should 
never  receive  money.  The  evidence  for  genuine  miracles  depends 
in  no  small  degree  on  the  character  of  the  witnesses.  If  the 
early  teachers  of  Christianity  had  made  a  comfortable  income 
out  of  their  disciples  for  showing  wonders,  instead  of  ex- 
posing themselves  to  martyrdom,  we  should  have  a  very  different 
opinion  of  their  honesty.  To  creep  into  the  houses  of  silly 
widows  was  a  practice  which  required  very  vehement  denun- 
ciation. An  honest  man  may  conceivably  take  money  for  in- 
troducing us  to  the  spirit  world,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  a 
knave  will  take  money  for  pretending  to  do  so.  And  therefore, 
unless  we  would  give  a  direct  encouragement  to  rogues,  and  help 
to  overlay  the  reality — if  there  be  a  reality — by  a  mass  of  false- 
hood, the  less  ordinary  people  have  to  do  with  professional  traders 
in  Spiritualism  the  better. 

Mr.  Home,  as  we  have  said,  seems  to  agree  with  us ;  at  least  he 
declares  that  he  has  never  taken  money  for  showing  off  his  spirits. 
Let  us  give  him  all  the  honour  due  to  such  admirable  independ- 
ence. So  long  as  he  makes  no  money  by  his  performances,  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  value  of  his  testimony  will  be  greatly  increased. 
And  therefore  we  consider  it  to  be  a  cause  for  sincere  congratula- 
tion that  the  Coiu't  of  Chancery  ordered  him  to  restore  Mrs. 
Lj'on's  thirty  thousand  pounds.  Indeed  we  cannot  doubt  that 
he  would  have  returned  it  of  his  own  accord  as  soon  as  it 
had  occurred  to  him  that  the  great  cause  of  Spiritualism  would 
sufier  injury  from  the  precedent.  The  manifestations  which  took 
place  in  a  certain  cab  were  doubtless  owing  to  unconscious  cere- 
bration," if  not  to  spirits.  But  then  people  of  less  lofty  character 
might  cerebrate  consciously,  and  we  should  have  no  means  of 
detecting  the  difference.  The  story  shows  how  easily  a  man 
actuated  by  the  purest  motives  may  be  led  into  practices  sus- 
ceptible of  an  unpleasant  interpretation,  and  we  hope  that  Mr. 
Home  will  throw  the  weight  of  his  authority  into  enforcing  the 
excellent  rule  that  no  mediums  should  ever  receive  money  on  any 
pretence  from  those  who  consult  them,  in  which  case  we  strongly 
suspect  that  the  true  nature  of  the  system  would  speedily 
appear. 


THE  PROPOSED  HISTORY  SCHOOL  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

WE  were  glad  some  time  back  to  see  that  so  wise  a  choice 
had  been  made  as  that  which  named  Mr.  A.  W.  Ward  to 
be  an  Examiner  in  the  Law  and  History  Tripos  at  Cambridge. 
The  distinguished  Professor  of  History  at  Manchester  presently 
gave  the  results  of  his  temporary  return  to  work  in  the  elder 
seat  of  learning  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  containing  suggestions 
which  needed  only  to  be  followed  to  work  a  very  great  work  indeed. 
Mr.  Ward's  proposal  was  simply  this — to  establish  a  real  School  of 
History  at  Cambridge,  from  which  all  tho  narrow  restrictions  with 
which  ignorance  and  prejudice  have  surrounded  the  subject  should 
be  swept  away.  Mr.  Ward  is  a  real  student  of  history  ;  ho  is  one 
of  those  who  have  grasped  the  great  but  simple  truth  of  the  Unity 
of  History.  He  has  learned  that  man  is  the  same,  whatever  the  land 
he  lives  in  or  the  tongue  he  speaks  ;  he  has  learned  that  to  study  tho 
history  of  one  time  and  place  needs  the  same  method  and  the  same 
faculties  which  are  needed  to  study  tlie  history'of  another.  He  is 
therefore  for  wiping  away  all  the  senseless  and  artificial  barriers 
which  the  tradition  of  a  time  that  has  passed  away  has  set  up  to 
hinder  the  intelligent  study  of  tho  history  of  man.  As  one  who  has 
himself  studied  history  as  a  whole,  who  has  shown  himself  equally 
at  home  among  tho  Claudian  and  among  tho  Austrian  Cmsars,  Mr. 
Ward  stood  up  to  ask  that  his  University  should  cast  away  shallow 
and  unworthy  prejudice,  that  it  should  break  down  the  silly  barriers 
of  "  ancient "  and  "  modern,"  and  should  set  up  a  School  of  History, 
and  not  any  such  mockery  of  it  as  a  School  of  "  Modern " 
History.  Tho  wonderful  tiling  is  that;  Mr.  Ward  seems  to  have 
got  tho  University  of  Cambridge  to  listiai  to  him  at  once.  A 
Syndicate  was  appointed  last  iMay  to  consider  what  alterations 
should  bo  made  in  tiie  I^aw  and  History  Tripos,  and  we  have  now 
before  us  the  Ji(!port  of  that  Syndicate,  which  recommends,  not 
only  that  tlio  Scliools  of  Law  and  1  listory  shall  be  scjiarated,  as 
thev  have  just  been  at  Oxford,  but  that  tho  School  of  History  shall 
really  bo  a  School  of  llislory.  Tho  opening  words  of  that  part  of 
their  Jfeport  with  which  wo  aro  concerned  put  tho  whole  matter 
in  its  true  liglit : — 
Tlio  .Syndicate  consider  thnt  History,  as  tho  subject  of  an  independent 
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Tripos,  requires  to  be  placed  on  a  tvider  hanis  thnri  its  subordinate  position 

ill  other  Triposes  lia-s  hitherto  alh)wetl  ;  and  lieliovc  tliat  in  this  manner  it8 
ifiifacy  in  education  niny  hi'st  be  M'curc^d.  Thi^y  propose  therefoi-o  tliat 
Ancifiit  and  Mediiuval  History  should  l]avc  llicir  diK^  place  in  tli<',  Tripim,  an 
■well  a»  Modern  History,  so  that  IlisLury  may  be  placed  belure  the  iSludent 
as  a  wliolc. 

They  go  on  to  recomiueiul 

That  in  this  Examination  one  paper  at  least  shall  be  allotted  to  each  of  the 
followinji  subjects : — 

I.  English  History. 

a.  A  special  subject  belonging  to  Ancient  llistor}'. 
3-  A  special  subject  belonf;inL;  to  Mediieval  History. 
4.  A  special  subject  beUiUf;in;;  to  Modern  Hislor^'. 

(Either  (3)  or  (4)  to  be  always  taUen  from  English  History.  In  subjects 
(2),  (3).  and  (4)  some  knuwlediie  of  the  chief  original  sources  will  be 
expected). 

All  this  is  just  as  it  slioiikl  bo.  So  is  the  proposal  that  wliile 
professioual  Law  is  riolilly  seut  away  to  its  owu  place  in  a  School 
of  its  own,  the  historical  aspect  of  Law,  Constitutional  Law,  and 
the  Principles  of  General  Jurisprudence  are  to  find  tlieir  place  in 
the  Historical  Tripos.  There  are  a  number  of  technical  details 
•which  we  need  not  examine,  and  whicb  of  course  may  be  con- 
sidered and  modified  before  the  scheme  becomes  a  statute  of  the 
University.  But  all  the  main  principles  for  which  real  historical 
students  have  so  long  striven  are  here  fully  achnowledged.  Tlie  suc- 
cess is  somethinn-  wonderful.  The  doctrine  which  Mr.  Ward  has 
preached  at  Cambridge,  and  which  the  Syndicate  has  now  adopted, 
IS  the  same  doctrine  which  has  for  more  than  twenty  years  been 
preached  at  Oxford  with  much  the  same  success  as  the  doctrine 
which  the  charmer  of  the  Psalmist  preached  to  the  deaf  adder. 
Cambridge,  in  short,  if  the  report  of  the  Syndicate  he  adopted, 
will  show  that  she  looks  upon  the  history  of  0.\.ford  in  this 
matter,  not  as  the  pattern  to  follow,  but  as  the  horrid  example  to 
avoid.  Perhaps,  however,  the  whole  thing  is  only  an  instance  of 
the  law  that  nobody  is  so  foolisli  as  he  who  is  wise  before  the 
time.  Some  day  or  other  the  reform  which  seems  likely  to  be 
made  at  Cambridge  will  be  made  at  Oxford  also,  and  then  those 
who  make  it  will  pride  themselves  on  their  new  and  brilliant 
discovery,  and  will  forget  that  the  discovery  was  made,  but  only 
to  be  mocked  at,  a  generation  before. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  History,  the  doctrine  which,  as 
far  as  we  know,  Arnold  was  the  first  to  put  forth,  and  of  which 
Mr.  Ward  and  the  Cambridge  Syndicate  have  now  appeared  as 
the  latest  champions,  is  one  which  has  to  light  a  very  hard 
battle,  because  it  runs  counter  to  so  many  different  kinds  of 
prejudices  on  so  many  diil'erent  sides.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
fate  of  the  solitary  and  forlorn  attempts  which  have  been  ever 
and  anon  made  at  Oxfoi\L  to  do  what  it  is  now  proposed 
to  do  at  Cambridge — to  establish  a  real  School  of  History,  to 
break  down  unnatural  barriers,  and  to  take  up  Thucydides  and 
Tacitus,  Procopius  and  Cassiodorus,  Lambert  of  Herzfeld  and 
Matthew  Paris,  as  parts  of  one  study,  to  be  mastered  by  the  use 
of  one  method,  and  to  be  taken  up  in  one  School  of  examination. 
Proposals  of  this  kind  have  for  the  last  twenty  years  or  more  been 
met  with  equal  scorn  from  enemies  of  very  ditlerent  kinds.  The 
scorn  was  equal  because  the  ignorance  was  equal,  and  yet  both 
scorn  and  ignorance  took  widely  different  forms.  There  were  the 
comfortable,  easy-going  Heads  and  other  dignitaries  of  the  old 
school.  By  the  help  of  a  little  schoolboy  learning  they  had  raised 
themselves,  in  the  reported  words  of  one  of  the  most  famous  of  their 
number,  to  "places  of  very  considerable  emolument"  from  which 
they  could  "  look  down  with  contempt  on  their  inferiors."  Who 
were  the  pestilent  youngsters  who  were  troubling  the  world  with 
schemes  for  making  men  learn  things  which  they  had  themselves 
got  on  so  well  without  learning  ?  Then  there  were  men  who  were 
real  scholars  within  a  certain  narrow  field,  so  far  as  men  who  wil- 
fully confine  themselves  to  a  narrow  field  can  be  called  real 
scholars.  There  were  men  who  really  knew  something  of  the 
languages  and  the  history  of  one  or  two  arbitrarily  chosen  nations 
during  a  few  arbitrarily  chosen  centuries,  but  who  had  never 
thought  of  the  relations  which  those  nations  and  their  languages 
bear  to  other  kindred  nations  and  languages  in  the  general  his- 
tory of  man.  Men  who  thus  shut  up  learning  and  scholarship 
within  so  narrow  a  range  might  really  be  honestly  shocked 
at  the  notion  of  setting  up  the  study  of  other  ages,  nations,  and 
languages — of  ages,  nations,  and  languages  which  they  had  learned 
to  look  upon  as  barbarous — side  by  side  with  the  sacred  pair 
which  alone  could  claim  admission  within  the  magic  circle. 
And  their  hoiTor  might  well  be  deeper  still  when  they  were 
called  on,  not  only  to  set  up  other  studies  alongside  of  their 
own  on  equal  terms,  but  ttf  accept  those  studies  as  absolutely  the 
same  with  their  own,  as  being  alike  parts  of  one  greater  whole, 
either  part  of  which  was  lame  and  imperfect  without  its  fellow. 
Then,  besides  the  two  types  of  conservatism,  there  was  the  class  of 
eager  and  shallow  reformers,  the  men  who  wanted  some  new  thing, 
but  did  not  know  exactly  what  new  thing  they  wanted — the  men 
who  thought  it  would  be  less  trouble  to  keep  the  old  studies  as  they 
were,  and  to  set  up  the  new  as  a  separate  thing  beside  them,  than 
to  go  through  the  painful  exercise  of  thought  which  was  needed 
to  put  the  new  and  the  old  in  theii-  true  and  harmonious  relation 
to  one  another.  In  the  days  of  the  Crusades  there  were  those 
wlio  taught  that  the  Holy  War  was  a  new  and  happy  invention 
whereby  men  might  win  the  promises  of  the  Gospel  without  the 
painful  practice  of  it^  virtues;  so  now  there  were  those  who  taught 
that  a  School  of  Modern  History  was  a  new  and  happy  invention 
whereby  the  rich  and  idle  might  find  their  way  to  the  honours  of 
the  Class  List  without  the  painful  discipline  of  thought  and  study 


which  were  needed  in  the  elder  Bchools.  These  were  the  men  wJio 

would  fain  bring  in  Modern  History  as  an  "e<iMy"  study,  a  etudy 
which  needed  no  searching  into  oi  iginal  authorities,  no  nia.-t'.Ty  of 
obsoK.'te  or  foreign  tongues,  but  wliich  might  be  got  up  by  a  few 
niontlis'  pleasant  turning  over  the  pages  of  tliree  or  four  modern 
tcxt-ljooKH.  When  nii;n  like  tli':;,e  wen;  told  of  n  school  in  which 
Thucydides  and  i,anibcrt  should  siand  side  by  siile,  they  turned 
away  with  tlie  Kcorn  of  men  wlio  had  never  heard  of  Lambert,  but 
who  knew  enough  of  Thucydides  to  know  tliat  in  an  easy  School 
he  could  have  no  place.  These  were  the  men  wlio  decreed  that 
from  their  easy  School  the  first  six  centuries  of  English  history 
should  be  shut  out,  (uid  who,  when  pressed  for  their  reason,  gave  the 
reason  of  men  who  had  never  heard  of  the  ICnglish  Chronicles — that 
for  those  centuries  no  text-books  could  be  found.  The  School  which 
was  called  into  being  on  such  theories  as  these  has  flourished  far 
better  than  could  have  been  look(;d  for,  because  successive  Exa- 
miners have  done  their  best  to  soften  the  vices  which  are  inherent 
in  its  oi'igin.  But  those  vices  can  never  wholly  be  got  rid  of 
until,  instead  of  a  School  of  Modern  History,  we  have  a  School  of 
History,  until  what  Arnold  spoke  of  as  "what  is  falsely  called 
ancient  history,  the  really  modern  history  of  Greece  and  Home," 
is  brought  buck  to  its  natural  companionship  with  the  history  of 
other  ages,  and  set  free  from  its  unnatural  union  with  the  Objective 
and  the  Unconditioned. 

Against  all  these  various  classes  of  enemies  the  doctrine  which  is 
set  forth  in  Mr.  Ward's  pamphlet  and  in  the  Report  of  the  Syndicate 
has  had  to  fight  at  Oxford.  At  Cambridge  it  seems  to  have 
better  luck ;  for  it  is  a  great  step  for  it  to  have  got  into  the  Report 
of  a  Syndicate  ;  no  Oxford  Delegacy  has  ever  reported  in  favour 
of  the  kind.  But  both  Mr.  Ward's  scheme  and  the  scheme  of  the 
Syndicate  are  as  yet  merely  schemes.  Of  the  particular  pro- 
posals put  forth  in  both  some  are  naturally  of  a  purely  technical 
kind,  and  do  not  present  much  interest,  except  to  those  who  ai'e 
familiar  with  the  working  in  detail  of  the  Cambridge  system  of 
examinations.  But  the  main  proposals  of  both  do  indeed  go  to 
the  root  of  the  matter.  From  tiie  History  School  as  sketched 
either  by  Mr.  Ward  or  by  the  Syndicate  .all  imnatural  barriers  and 
divisions  are  swept  away.  "Ancient,"  "  mediaeval,"  "  modem," 
are  dealt  with  as  divisions  which  have  no  existence,  fiu'ther  than 
as  it  may  be  needful  to  take  care  that  no  one  part  of  history 
should  be  so  exclusively  studied  as  to  shut  out  the  others.  By 
Mr.  Ward  indeed  the  names  are  used  under  a  sort  of  implied 
protest,  something  like  the  way  in  which  the  names  of  the  three 
British  kingdoms  have  been  used  in  public  documents  since  the 
Union.  As  we  talk  in  Acts  of  Parliament  of  '•  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  called  England,"  "  Scotland,"  or  "  Ireland,"  eo 
Mr.  Ward  speaks  of  "  history  of  the  period  called  ancient," 
'' mediaeval,"  or  "  modern."  ]\  either  he  nor  the  Syndicate  wiU 
have  anything  to  say  to  it,  except  to  secure  that  papers  shall  be 
set  in  all  three.  Mr.  W.ard's  scheme  and  that  of  the  Syndicate 
do  not  seem  to  be  exactly  the  same  with  regard  to  subjects 
and  periods,  but  this  is  matter  of  detail  which  those  who  have 
finally  to  settle  the  matter  may  be  left  to  consider.  In 
Mr.  Ward's  scheme  at  any  rate  the  highest  branch  of  the 
examination  would  be  of  the  most  thorough  kind.  Mr. 
Ward  proposes  that  each  candidate  for  honours  should  take 
up  both  a  subject  and  a  period,  each  to  be  chosen  by  himself 
from  a  list  to  be  put  out  by  the  Board  of  Studies.  These  sub- 
jects and  periods  are  to  be  thoroughly  mastered  in  the  original 
authorities  in  their  owu  tongues.  Mr.  Ward  here  cuts  right  in 
the  teeth  of  one  very  common  form  of  ignorant  prejudice  on  the 
subject.  Nothing  frightened  both  the  conservative  party  and  the 
shallow  party  at  Oxford  so  much  as  the  first  admission  of  original 
authorities  in  their  own  tongues.  It  was  such  a  monstrous  thing 
to  expect  anybody  to  know  anything  of  French,  Italian,  or  German. 
It  was  such  a  monstrous  thing  to  expect  the  rich  and  idle  men  for 
whom  an  easy  school  had  been  invented,  to  know  anything  of 
Latin  or  Greek.  Mr.  Ward  points  out  the  difference,  one  which 
people  of  either  of  these  kinds  did  not  understand,  between  an  ex- 
amination in  a  language  and  an  examination  in  a  book  written  in 
that  language.  The  candidate  should  be  able  to  show  that  he 
has  really  read  his  book  in  the  original  and  not  in  a  crib.  He 
should  show  that  he  understands  such,  technical  uses  of  words 
and  names  as  concern  his  subject ;  but  the  grammatical 
niceties  which  might  arise  in  an  examination  in  the  same  book 
in  a  School  of  Language  would  be  quite  out  of  place  in  an  exa- 
mination in  a  School  of  History.  The  knowledge  which  is 
needful  to  enable  a  man  to  make  good  use  of  a  history  written 
in  a  particular-  language  is  a  very  diflerent  thing  from  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  same  language  as  would  be  needed  in  an  ex- 
amination for  an  Ireland  scholarship  or  a  Classical  Tripos.  A  School 
of  History  will  rightly  demand  the  former ;  with  the  latter  it  has 
nothing  to  do.  The  direct  and  minute  knowledge  of  language 
must  be  tested,  not  in  the  School  of  History,  but  in  the  School  of 
Language.  We  say  in  the  School  of  Language,  because  when  we 
have  got  rid  of  the  antiquated  narrowness  which  is  implied  in  the 
distinction  between  "  ancient  "  and  "  modern  "  History,  we  must 
get  rid  also  of  such  a  kindred  piece  of  antiquated  narrowness  as 
a  school  of  "  classical  "  languages  only.  On  this  matter  we  will 
let  Mr.  Ward  speak  for  himself: — 

It  seems  to  follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  while  in  the  preliminary- 
part  of  the  Examination  no  question  should  be  asked  implying  a  reference 
to  original  authorities,  or  knowledge  of  other  languagjjs  besides  the  English, 
whether  "  ancient "  or  "  modern,"  in  the  case  of  the  substantial  portion  a 
careful  reference  to  origin;d  authorities  should  be  regarded  as  an  indis- 
pensable element  in  the  preparation  of  the  Candidate.   Accordias  to  the 
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period  and  subject  selected  by  him,  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  for  him  to 
have  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  "  ancient  "  or  "  modern  "  languages  as 
will  sufiSce  for  his  purposes  as  a  Historical  student.  But  these  acquirements 
will  only  be  incidentally  tested  ;  not  made  the  subject  of  any  part  of  the 
Examination  ;  and  questions  of  an  essentially  philological  or  linguistic 
character  will  be  as  a  matter  of  principle  avoided  by  the  Examiners. 

It  is,  we  believe,  argued  against  the  proposed  scheme  that  some- 
thing more  is  wanted  for  a  degree  than  only  to  pass  the  Cambridge 
Previous  Examination  and  such  an  examination  as  is  now  proposed. 
With  this  question  we  have  nothing  to  do.  We  speak  of  the  pro- 
posed History  Tripos  simply  as  a  School  of  History,  and  we  hold 
that,  if  well  worked  in  its  details,  it  will  be  a  thoroughly  good 
School  of  History.  Its  relations  to  other  Cambridge  Examinations 
are  not  to  the  purpose.  It  might  or  might  not  be  a  good  thing  to 
strengthen  the  Previous  Examination,  or  to  bring  m  something 
like  the  Oxford  Moderations,  Such  questions  are  not  now  to  the 
point.  We  speak  of  the  proposed  History  School  simply  as  a 
History  School,  and  in  that  character  it  has  our  best  wishes. 


THE  WEATHER  AND  ITS  FRIENDS, 

WE  should  think  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  must  have 
been  rather  taken  aback  by  the  reception  which  his 
letter  about  the  weather  has  met  with  in  various  quarters.  For 
the  stale  witticisms  of  the  scoffers  he  was  probably  prepared ; 
but  it  could  hardly  have  occurred  to  him  that  the  bad  weather 
about  which  everybody  has  been  grumbling  and  groaning  should 
command  such  ardent  and  enthusiastic  championship.  The  in- 
cident suggests  an  obvious  moral,  and  shapes  itself  almost  natu- 
rally into  the  form  of  an  apologue.  Once  upon  a  time — it  is 
difficult  to  persuade  ourselves  that  somewhere  or  other  we  have  not 
read  something  like  this  before — once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  good 
Archbishop  who,  hearing  everybody  complaining  of  the  weather  and 
abusing  it,  proposed  that  pious  men  should  pray  for  a  change ; 
which  he  had  no  sooner  done  than  instantly  a  great  many  people 
began  to  cry  out  that  there  never  was  nicer  or  more  wholesome 
weather  since  the  world  began,  and  that  it  was  a  pity  it  should 
not  last  for  ever.  It  has  already  been  discovered  that  it  is  an  ill 
wind  that  blows  nobody  good,  and  it  may  now  be  said  that  it 
must  be  very  bad  weather  indeed  which  does  not  please  some- 
body. For  the  last  month  and  more  we  have  had  almost  inces- 
sant rain,  great  tracts  of  country  have  been  covered  with  water, 
and  in  some  parts  the  inhabitants  have  had  to  confine  themselves 
to  the  upper  stories  of  their  dwellings,  with  every  prospect,  if  the 
floods  continue,  of  having  to  seek  refuge  on  the  roofs.  A  vast 
amount  of  property  has  been  destroyed  by  inundations,  com- 
munications have  been  interrupted,  and  all  kinds  of  agricultural 
work  have  been  greatly  impeded,  if  not  absolutely  sus- 
pended. The  last  harvest  was  a  bad  one,  and  there  is  reason 
to  fear  that  the  next  may  be  worse.  In  town,  life  has  been 
passed  literally  in  a  Slough  of  Despond,  The  resources  of  civili- 
zation in  the  richest  city  in  the  world  are  apparently  unequal  to 
the  superhuman  task  of  keeping  the  streets  decently  clean  in  wet 
weather,  and  for  days  and  weeks  the  inhabitants  have  had  to 
struggle  piteously  through  a  sea  of  filthy  mud.  Ordinary  people, 
accustomed  to  think  more'of  their  own  immediate  comfort  than 
of  next  year's  crops,  have  certainly  found  the  ceaseless  rain  suffi- 
ciently unpleasant  and  depressing;  and  the  Archbishop  maybe 
excused  for  imagining  that  a  little  fine  weather  would  probably  be 
welcomed  as  an  agreeable  change.  This  is  one  side  of  the  picture ; 
but  it  is  as  well  that  we  should  see  the  other  side  too.  Mr. 
Bailey  Denton,  for  example,  instead  of  feeling  aggrieved  at  the 
excessive  rainfall,  glories  in  it,  and  is  only  sorry  that  it  is  not  a 
great  deal  more  abundant.  He  calculates  that  in  a  single  month  of 
this  last  autumn  sufficient  rain  fell  on  the  surface  of  England  and 
Wales  to  furnish  the  whole  population  with  water  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  gallons  a  head  for  eighteen  years.  Mr.  Denton  is  known  to 
be  an  enthusiast  for  water,  but  the  people  whose  land  has  for  the 
present  been  drowned  cut  of  sight,  aU  but  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and 
who  have  been  nearly  waslied  away  themselves,  might  possibly 
prefer,  as  a  matter  of  choice,  to  receive  their  allowance  of  water  in 
more  moderate  instalments.  Mr.  Denton  is  not  satisfied  even  yet. 
With  him  a  gallon  in  the  well  is  worth  two  in  the  clouds,  and  he 
seems  to  tliiiilc  it  necessary  to  provide  for  the  contingency  of  our 
never  hiiving  any  rain  again.  We  have  had  a  drought  already  ; 
and  now  wo  are  having  compensation  in  a  copious  rainfall, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  alternations  of  dry 
and  wet  seasons  will  not  continue  to  the  end  of  time.  It 
may  be  well  to  be  thankful  for  rain  without  wishing  that  it 
should  rain  for  ever.  Mr.  Denton  adopts  a  more  popular  lino 
of  argument  whi.'n  he  points  to  the  statistics  of  public  health  as 
showing  the  sanitary  advantages  of  the  kind  of  weather  wo  have 
lately  bcun  experiencing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  health  of  the 
population  has  certainly  been  bettor  than  usual.  The  llegistrar- 
uenerars  returns  for  the  past  week  fully  confirm  all  that  has  been 
said  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  During  the  Inst  thirteen  weeks 
there  been  a  reduction  of  twenty-two  percent,  in  tlie  mortality 
of  London  ;  in  otiier  words,  some  five  thousand  liv(is  have  boon 
saved  wliitrh,  aecording  to  ordinary  (-xperienco,  would  have  been 
sacrificed  if  lliu  weather  hud  not  been  so  unusually  mild.  To 
people  of  middle  age  the  cold  inaltes  little  dill'enMice  ;  hut  a  sliarp 
frost  mows  down  ciiildrcn  and  old  i)ersons  like  a  volley  of 
inuskcitry.  Tlie  ruin  lun  been  bi'ucficial  in  two  ways.  Jt  has 
broui^lit  with  it  a  mild  fen:i)enilur(!,  very  favourabhi  to  the  young, 
the  aged,  and  the  sickly,  and  it  has  also  wasiied  the  air  and 


diluted  the  noxious  impurities  of  the  water  we  drink.  For  the 
present  the  old  saying  that  a  green  Yule  makes  a  fat  churchyard 
would  certainly  seem  to  be  contradicted ;  but  it  may  possibly  be 
found  that  the  famine  or  relapsing  fever  which  has  just  broken 
out  in  London  may  not  be  altogether  unconnected  with  the  close, 
damp,  and  depressing  weather  of  tho  last  month  or  two.  And 
besides  we  may  find  that  the  ice  and  snow  have  only  been  postponed, 
not  averted. 

One  of  the  correspondents  of  the  Times  who  have  attacked  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  his  letter  to  the  clergy  observes 
contemptuously  that  the  prayer  which  His  Grace  recommends  was 
written  when  men  were  so  ignorant  as  to  suppose  that  rain  was  a 
mere  watering-pot  contrivance  adapted  to  local  wants,  and  that 
there  could  be  rain  in  one  parish  without  reference  to  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  next.  It  may  be  observed  that 
the  Liturgy  does  not  profess  to  be  a  manual  ef  scientific  informa- 
tion compiled  by  man  for  the  guidance  of  his  Maker ;  and  all  that 
the  Prayer  for  Fair  Weather  asks  is  that  God  will  send  "  such 
weather  as  that  we  may  receive  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  due 
"season,"  without  prescribing  the  mtmner  in  which  this  result  is 
to  be  produced.  Prayers  which  are  based  on  an  assumption  of 
the  perfect  wisdom  as  well  as  omnipotence  of  the  Deity  naturally 
imply  trustful  acquiescence  in  whatever  physical  laws  He  may 
have  appointed.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  people  are  un- 
fortunately apt  to  forget  that  there  are  others  besides  themselves 
in  the  world,  and  that  everything  cannot  be  arranged  exactly  to 
suit  their  personal  convenience  at  each  particular  moment.  The 
sort  of  weather  which  is  one  man's  misery  may  be  another  man's 
happiness ;  and  a  plebiscite  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  most 
popular  degrees  of  temperature  would  certainly  yield  some  curious 
results.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  an  absolute  majority  would 
be  obtained  for  any  one  kind  of  climate.  Everybody  has  his  own 
private  taste  on  this  subject,  and  thinks  that  what  happens  to 
suit  him  must  necessarily  be  best  for  other  people.  The  gentle- 
man who  wrote  to  the  Times  to  glorify  the  strawberry  bed  which 
had  supplied  him  with  ripe  fruit  for  his  Christmas  dinner,  from 
his  own  garden,  no  doubt  regarded  this  remarkable  achievement 
as  an  ample  justification  for  any  departure  from  the  usual  climatic 
conditions  of  the  season.  Another  correspondent  expressed  his 
amazement  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  should  be  so  per- 
verse and  unfeeling  as  to  suggest  prayers  directed  against  the  nice 
mild  weather  which  has  been  so  favourable  to  his  invalid  son, 
and  has  rendered  a  voyage  to  Madeira  imnecessary.  Against  the 
dish  of  winter  strawberries  may  be  set  the  possible  loss  of  the 
wheat  crop,  and  our  taste  of  the  climate  of  Madeira,  how- 
ever acceptable  to  consumptive  patients,  has  not  been  without  its 
drawbacks  to  other  people.  If  five  thousand  lives  have  been 
saved  in  England,  a  great  many  have  been  lost  in  Italy,  and  it  is 
impossible  not  to  connect  the  inundations  in  Southern  Europe 
with  the  warm  humid  atmosphere  of  our  own  country  during  the 
last  few  weeks.  A  man  would  perhaps  hesitate  to  pray  for  the 
drowning  of  Italian  peasants,  but  a  prayer  that  England  might  for 
one  winter  enjoy  a  foreign  climate  is  perhaps  only  the  same  thing 
looked  at  from  the  other  side.  It  may  be  assumed  that  meteor- 
ology is  as  yet  only  in  its  infancy,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  our  knowledge  of  the  variations  of  the  winds  and 
clouds  may  not  some  day  be  reduced  to  the  same  scientific  pre- 
cision as  our  knowledge  of  the  course  of  the  tides  or  the  process 
of  the  planets.  In  the  meantime  enough  is  known  to  show  the 
connexion  of  meteorological  phenomena  throughout  the  world, 
and  to  remove  the  rain-clouds  from  the  sphere  of  parish  politics. 
Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  frame  of  mind  to  cultivate  in  regard 
to  the  weather  is  to  take  it  as  it  comes,  and  try  to  make  the  best  of 
it.  It  is  said  of  Mary  Garth  in  Middlemavch  that,  having  early  ob- 
served'that  life  was  not  shaped  to  suit  her  convenience,  she  had 
accordingly  made  up  her  mind  not  to  expect  it,  and  wasted  no 
time  in  astonishment  or  annoyance  at  the  fact.  It  is  comforting 
to  know  that  there  is  so  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  late  bad 
weatlier,  and  that  if  it  has  made  many  persons  miserable,  it  has 
also  made  others  happy.  We  would  merely  observe  that  the 
people  who  like  it  need  not  lose  their  temper  with  people  who 
do  not.  They  have  had  a  very  fair  innings,  and  for  our  own 
part  wo  should  certainly  not  bo  disposed  to  object  to  a  little  dry 
weather  if  only  for  the  sake  of  a  change. 

Archbishop  Tait  may  possibly  now  have  recovered  from  his 
surprise  that  the  clergy  should  hesitate  about  meddling  with  tho 
weather.  Congregations  which  are  all  of  one  mind  about  tho 
weather  may  of  course  do  as  they  please,  but  a  clergyman  who 
desires  to  have  a  quiet  life  will  perhaps  do  well  to  sound  his 
parishioners  as  to  their  private  feelings  on  the  subject  before  ho 
commits  himself  to  a  definite  line  of  policy  in  regard  to  the  ele- 
ments. Nor  should  ho  neglect  to  take  counsel  witli  the  clergymen 
of  adjoining  parishes.  It  is  not  desirable  that  the  weather  should 
bo  made  an  additional  cause  of  strife  between  High  Church 
and  Low  Church,  llitualists  and  Evangelicals.  As  for  tho 
Nonconformists  it  is  to  bo  feared  that,  in  their  present  temper, 
they  would  be  sure  to  side  on  this,  as  on  evoi-y  other  question, 
against  the  Cliuv.'h,  and  to  protest  against  fine  weather  being 
thrust  down  their  throats,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  at 
tlie  dictation  of  an  Airlibisliop.  If  tho  Church  wont  in  for  fair 
weather,  the  Dissenters  would  have  no  alternative  but  to  pray 
for  rain.  Indeed  wo  rntlier  wonder  that  the  Jjiboralion  Society 
has  not  already  sounded  a  note  of  alarm.  It  is  quite 
conceivable  that,  armed  with  tho  IJcgislrar-General's  figures, 
tho  Dissenters  might  be  able  to  make  a  strong  appeal  to  tlio 
prrjudici.s  of  town  pojuilations.    Tho  rain,  it  would  be  urged, 
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•was  handsomely  washing  out  the  towns  -without  adclinj^  to 
the  rates,  and  it  would  bo  inonstrouH  that  tlio  health  ol'  llio 
people  in  the  great  centres  of  induHtry  should  bo  sacriliced  in 
order  to  add  to  the  gains  of  grus])ing  landowners  and  farin(u-s. 
Asthmatic  and  consumptive  peopb;  would  probably  bo  won  over 
to  this  side  without  much  dilliculty ;  and  the  prayers  for  dry 
■weather  would  be  represented  as  a  conspiracy  between  the  Church 
and  the  agricultural  classes  against  tlio  public  health.  On  the 
eve  of  a  general  election  a  good  deal  of  capital  might  be  got  out 
of  this  cry  by  judicious  agitation;  and  Mr.  Miall  and  his  friends 
might  be  trusted  to  make  the  most  of  n  new  grievance.  Tho 
clergy  would  perhaps  find  themselves  on  safer  ground  if,  without 
espousing  the  cause  of  any  particular  kind  of  weather,  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  persuading  their  parishioners  to  accommo- 
date themselves  as  cheerfully  as  possible  to  all  variations  of 
climate,  and  to  study  how  to  make  tho  best  of  them,  rather  than 
to  desire  that  the  weather  should  be  altered  at  every  turn  to 
suit  their  own  fancies  as  to  what  would  be  best  for  their  private 
interests.  Mr.  Bailey  Denton  has  no  sympathy  for  farmers  who 
yield  to  the  delusion  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  have  too  much 
water.  If  fields  are  inundated,  that  is  only,  he  holds,  because 
they  have  not  been  properly  drained.  13y  under-drainago  and 
proper  surface  cultivation,  with  ordinary  discretion  in  the 
selection  of  time  for  tillage  operations,  much  of  the  wheat 
now  in  jeopardy  might,  wo  are  assured, have  been  safely  planted. 
Mr.  Denton  is  an  enthusiast  about  drainage  and  the  storage 
of  -water,  and  he  probably  does  not  do  justice  to  the  dilh- 
culties  with  which  tlie  farmers  have  to  contend.  But  his  remark 
is  a  practical  one,  and  as  -wet  seasons  are  not  unknown  in  this 
country,  and  may  be  expected  to  recur,  it  would  perhaps  be  worth 
while  for  the  farmers  to  consider  whether"  an  excessive  rainfall 
cannot  be  turned  to  good  account,  instead  of  trusting  too  much  to 
having  the  weath^-  adjusted  to  local  convenience  or  caprice. 


POLITICAL  CANDIDATES. 

NO  general  election  is  likely  to  bear  .my  comparison  in  the  num- 
ber of  contests  to  which  it  has  given  rise  with  the  one  -which, 
in  spite  of  any  statements  to  the  contrary,  constituencies  insist 
npon  believing  is  to  take  place  in  the  autumn  of  next  year.  In 
counties  and  in  boroughs  one  or  two  candidates,  if  not  more,  are 
already  visible  against  the  horizon.  Every  moment  their  forms  are 
becoming  more  and  more  distinct,  suggesting  disagreeable  doubts 
to  the  minds  of  the  sitting  members  with  regard  to  their  security 
of  tenure.    In  the  midst  of  all  these  preparations  one  feature  is 
remarkable.    The  country  gentleman  has  to  a  great  extent  with- 
drawn himself  from  active  participation  in  politics,  which  may  be 
accounted  for  by  several  circumstances.    Constituencies  demand 
far  more  attention  than  in  former  times  ;  political  duties  leave  so 
little  leisure  for  country  pursuits  and  sports,  the  amount  of  labour 
is  so  great  which  is  required  to  make  a  man  popular  who  does  not 
provide  amusements  for  his  fellow-creatures,  or  to  enable  him  to 
retain  a  seat  when  won,  that  he  is  apt  to  hesitate  before  he  enters 
upon  a  course  which  will  entirely  alter  his  mode  of  life.    If  his 
income  is  only  a  moderate  one,  the  expenses  will  appear  formida- 
ble ;  it  is  no  pleasant  matter  to  spend  fifteen  hundred  or  two 
thousand  pounds  out  of  his  income  when  he  has  five  or  six  chil- 
dren to  educate,  and  a  good  many  sets  of  farm-buildings  out 
of  repair.     The  expenditure  of  such  a  sum  as  this  is  hardly 
felt  by  the  successful  trader  or  cofil  proprietor  whose  enormous 
profits  have  just  enabled  him  to  give  forty-five  years'  purchase 
for  a  landed  estate  in  the  county.     Men  of  this  stamp  raise 
the  standard,   and  make  the    way    very  difficult  for  those 
of  moderate  incomes  to  follow.    The  constituency,  too,  becomes 
demoralized,  and  looks  upon  the  size  of  a  subscription  as  the  best 
measure  of  Parliamentary  ability.    These  causes  operate  equally 
in  the  case  of  both  Conservatives  and  Liberals,  and  explain  the 
curious  state  of  the  representation  of  certain  small  towns.    If  the 
country  gentleman  is  a  Liberal,  another  influence  is  at  work 
in  preventing  him  from  tivking  a  keen  personal  interest  in  what  is 
going  on.     He  has  got  to  the  end  of  his  Whiggisra.  The  old 
hereditary  antagonism  to  the  Conservatives  may  still  exist,  and 
induce  him  to  vote  with  his  party ;  but  enthusiasm  is  out  of  the 
question  when  he  does  not  know  what  may  be  the  fruit  of  another 
year's  legislation,  what  additional  burdens  may  be  placed  upon 
his  property,  what  new  relations  may  exist  between  his  tenants 
and  himself,  and  what  the  position  of  his  brother,  the  parson  of 
the  parish,  will  be  when  the  Church  has  been  disestablished.  His 
creed  is  virtually  dead,  and  there  is  no  candidate  representing  his 
views  to  contest  either  his  county  or  his  borough.    His  support, 
therefore,  is  but  a  very  lukewarm  one  to  the  man  who  has  come 
from  the  clouds,  from  whom  he  is  repelled  by  his  social  instincts, 
and  whose  professions  he  is  inclined  to  distrust.    Even  the  local 
ironmaster,  whose  position  is  satisfactorily  evinced  by  groups  of 
active  chimneys,  and  who  has  just  left  the  red-brick  house  with 
green  railings  in  the  centre  of  the  town  for  a  more  ambitious  re- 
sidence, does  not  appear  to  him  unexceptionable  as  a  future  legis- 
lator. 

When  the  successful  trader  allows  himself  to  be  put  in  nomi- 
nation we  should  like  to  know  what  are  his  real  springs  of 
action,  and  what  it  is  that  enables  him  at  tho  mature  age 
of  fifty  to  go  through  even  the  preliminary  stages  of  a 
contest.  Is  he  aware  of  the  extent  of  his  labours  ? 
To  arrive  at  the  desired  goal  involves  incessant  toil  in  these 


days.     Canvassing,  instead  of  being  limited   to  one  or  two 

months  before  im  election,  becomes  for  years  just  m  much  a 
part  of  tlie  routine  of  daily  life  as  eating  and  sleeping.  'J'lie  candi- 
date's nonnal  occupation  is  that  of  subscribing  U)  the  borough 
chiuities.  Is  there  a  widow  who  has  lost  a  cow  or  pig,  and,  in 
defiance  of  all  the  rules  of  political  economy,  insists  upon  investing 
the  proceeds  of  her  begging  in  another  perishable  animal  P  Does 
a  Jietliesda  require  now  stoves,  or  the  parish  church  a  fresh  peal 
of  bells  h  Is  tho  local  breed  of  horses  to  bo  encouraged  by  the 
donation  of  a  candidate's  cup  ?  Is  there  some  orphan  in  need  of 
a  mother,  or  shall  a  teapot  be  presented  to  the  postmaster's  wife 
or  tho  outgoing  curate  ?  In  all  these  cases  the  candidate  is  the 
person  to  apply  to,  and  is  generally  not  sought  after  in  vain.  He 
must  take  the  chair  on  all  occasions,  and  his  time  must  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  constituency  ;  ho  has  no  excuse  for  absence,  and  the 
borough  thus  secures  the  services  of  a  representative  in  town  and 
a  representative  in  tho  country.  Gradually,  as  the  I'arliament 
increases  ;in  age,  and  the  hopes  of  his  supporters  and  retainers 
become  stronger,  the  allusions  to  his  candidateship  are  clearer 
and  clearer,  until  the  auspicious  moment  has  arrived  when,  in 
obedience  to  the  highest  motives  and  the  dictates  of  his  conscience, 
which  forbids  him  to  hide  his  light  any  longer  under  a  bushel,  he 
emerges  into  tho  glare  of  public  life,  and  announces  his  intention 
of  coming  forward  to  contest  the  borough  on  the  first  vacancy  that 
may  occur.  He  has  already  spent  as  much  money  as  would  have 
bought  a  seat  under  the  old  rc<jirne,  and  still  he  is  only  a  candi- 
date. Let  him  consider  what  he  will  have  to  endure,  and,  warned 
in  time,  seek  the  shelter  of  his  green  railings  again.  Jf  he  is  a 
Liberal,  he  has  the  agreeable  task  before  him  of  endeavouring  to 
unite  the  sections  of  heterogeneous  opinions  which  exist  in  the 
borough.  Politics  produce  as  many  quarrels  as  the  relations  of 
father  to  son.  There  is  always  a  large  body  of  gentlemen  who 
have  voted  at  the  previous  election  solely  from  a  vague  idea  that 
something  was  to  be  done  for  them,  and  who  vent  their  disScatis- 
faction  by  changing  their  colour  on  the  next  opportunity.  One 
mainstay  of  the  party  has  quarrelled  about  the  registration,  the 
expenses  of  which  have  of  course  been  borne  by  the  candidate ; 
one  gentleman  was  promised  a  seat  on  the  Commission  of  the 
Peace,  another  a  clerkship,  but  the  Lord-Lieutenant  was  obdurate, 
and  the  clerkship  has  been  given  to  some  one  else.  The  candidate 
must  pacify  them  all,  sympathize,  implore,  promise,  and  cajole. 
Every  expression  of  opinion  must  be  treated  with  deference  in 
Lagado.  One  Liber.il  is  extracting  sunbeams  from  cucumbers, 
auother  is  milking  a  ram,  while  a  third  is  holding  the  pail  (to 
borrow  a  metaphor  from  Addison),  and  the  candidate  must  show 
his  interest,  if  not  join  personally  in  the  work.  He  must  "be 
brave  and  vow  reformation  ;  must  promise  that  there  shall  be  in 
England  seven  halfpenny  loaves  sold  for  a  penny ;  and  that  the 
three-hooped  pot  shall  have  ten  hoops."  He  must  reconcile 
impossibilities,  conciliate  the  licensing  interest  and  the  teetotallers, 
obtain  the  support  of  the  Church,  and  yet  not  ofi'end  the  Noncon- 
formists. One  Conservative  is  quite  enough  to  represent  all  shades 
of  Conservative  opinion,  and  may  count  upon  the  undivided  support 
of  the  whole  party  ;  the  Liberal,  on  the  other  hand,  can  never  be 
sure  that  competitor  after  competitor  will  not  start  upon  the 
scene. 

Just  as  he  imagines  that  his  difficulties  are  over,  the  working- 
men's  candidate  comes  down  to  show  the  constituency  how  easy  it 
is  to  have  the  most  advanced  opinions  when  the  thinker  has  no- 
thing to  lose.  He  has  hardly  disappeared  when  the  representative 
of  what  the  writer  in  the  Quarterly  calls  "  the  venomous 
clique  of  Academical  Radicals,"  makes  his  appearance  to  com- 
plicate matters  still  further.  The  exponent  of  venom  speaks 
of  politics  as  a  science,  of  government  as  a  study,  of  the 
faint  analogy  which  exists  between  the  smelting  of  iron  and 
the  fashioning  of  the  minds  of  men— an  observation  which,  after 
the  contest  is  over,  and  Lagado  perhaps  disfranchised,  the  iron- 
master will  perceive  to  be  personal.  The  Ballot  ought  to  have 
made  house  to  house  canvassing  impossible  (for  there  can  be  no 
more  ludicrous  anomaly  than  to  ask  a  man  in  private  how  he  is 
going  to  vote,  and  yet  punish  him  for  declaring  it  in  public)  ; 
but  ten  days  before  the  nomination  he  -will  find  tliat  his 
opponent  has  visited  every  elector :  so,  bullied  by  his  agents, 
■will  endeavour  to  do  the  same.  Up  and  down  the  narrow 
alleys  and  courts  he  will  hurry ;  now  stopping  under  the 
lamp  to  make  out  the  blurred  figures  in  his  canvass-book,  and 
wondering  how  a  human  being  can  be  so  difficult  to  find.  Hodge 
is  a  quadruple  entry,  in  each  case  distinguished  b}'  a  different 
Christian  name,  and  for  a  long  time  baflles  the  researches  of  agent 
and  of  principal.  "When  this  free  and  independent  elector  is  dis- 
covered he  is  in  bed,  and  cannot  be  expected  when  awakened  from 
his  first  sleep  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  problem  of  local 
taxation.  So  the  canvass  is  postponed,  and  as  there  is  only  one 
hour  in  the  day  when  Hodge  is  at  home,  the  probability  of  ascer- 
taining his  political  convictions  becomes  very  problematical.  The 
candidate  passes  up  another  dark  passage  in  despair ;  it  is  true 
that  he  has  a  carriage,  but  he  might  just  as  well  have  taken  it  out 
when  shooting  over  turnip  fields.  He  has  spent  thousands  of 
pounds  in  indirect  bribery,  but  when  he  is  taken  into  the  coal-hole 
b}'  the  wife  of  the  cottager  and  asked  in  the  simplest  manner  what 
he  is  prepared  to  give  her,  he  beats  a  nervous  retreat,  half  believing 
that  he  has  brought  himself  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  He 
next  looks  into  an  influential  beer-house,  where  a  gentlemixn  on  the 
settle  by  the  fire,  in  an  advanced  stage  of  political  fervour  and 
intoxication,  is  enunciating  his  opinion  that  he  the  candidate  "-will 
not  go."  This  position  he  defends  in  spite  of  the  entrance  of  the  can- 
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didate,  -who,  though  he  stimulates  the  consumption  of  beer,  loses 
half  au  hour  in  the  discussion  of  the  last  municipal  struggle.  If 
these  private  appearances  entail  discomfort,  his  public  attempts 
will  ensure  misery.  We  recommend  to  his  attention  Mr.  Brooke's 
address  t6  the  electors  of  Middlemarch.  Each  successive  speech 
will  only  recall  the  miseries  of  the  first,  with  the  same  interpella- 
tions, inconsequent  questions,  and  personal  allusions.  He  will  not 
have  the  same  moral  support  that  his  antagonist  secures.  The 
Conservative  squires  look  upon  an  election  as  a  saturnalia,  during 
which  their  natural  exclusiveness  is  in  abeyance.  Like  flies  in 
amber,  the  dirtiest  of  voters,  not  to  return  until  the  following  day 
to  the  Sabine  farm,  are  seen  grinning  from  the  huge  family 
coaches  which  have  been  dragged  into  the  service.  Horace  throws 
his  arms  round  drunken  Davus,  and  leads  him  to  the  national 
school. 

The  question  naturally  suggests  itself,  With  what  object  has  all 
this  inconvenience  been  undergone  ?  It  is  not  ambition,  or  the 
desire  of  participating  in  the  government  of  the  country,  though 
our  candidate's  ignorance  of  the  English  language  would  no  more 
unfit  him  for  that  duty  than  for  the  head-mastership  of  a  public 
school.  It  is  certainly  not  the  desire  of  benefitting  his 
fellow-creatures  ;  nor,  again,  is  it  the  hope  of  a  higher  self- 
culture  that  actuates  him.  Even  if  art  and  literature  have 
been  more  than  mere  names  to  him,  he  will  have  far  less  time 
than  before  to  employ  in  the  cultivation  of  literary  or  aesthetic 
tastes;  and  though  he  may  be  a  shrewd  man  of  business — the  dif- 
ficulty in  the  manufacture  of  which  is  very  much  overrated — he 
will  find  himself  an  unimportant  item  in  the  machinery  of  State. 
Before  the  first  Reform  Bill,  a  member  of  Parliament  had  perhaps 
the  opportunities  of  belonging  to  a  difl^erent  class  of  society  from 
his  own,  as  the  natural  result  of  his  Parliamentary  honours ; 
but  this  can  be  no  longer  predicated  with  regard  to  him.  The 
only  social  pre-eminence  that  he  can  expect  is  among  his  own 
friends,  and  unless  he  possesses  some  special  qualifications  to  fit 
him  for  more  refined  or  educated  society,  he  will  not  attain  to  it. 
Ill  London  his  position  is  little  changed,  and  whether  he  be  a 
Liberal  or  Conservative,  he  will  only  have  the  entry  of  three,  or 
possibly  four,  large  houses,  into  which  he  will  walk  arm-in-arm 
with  his  wife  during  political  receptions.  Parliamentary  custom 
once  required  that  every  city  and  borough  should  elect  none  but 
members  of  their  own  community,  and  though  we  do  not  regret 
that  this  custoMi  should  have  fallen  into  disuse,  the  supply  of 
modern  political  vagrants  or  carpet-baggers  is  far  above  the 
demand.  Of  no  honour  in  his  own  county,  the  vagrant  with  two 
thousand  pounds  in  his  pocket  starts  on  a  tour  to  see  what  con- 
stituency he  can  relieve  "  from  the  thraldom  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected,''  and  implores  them  to  shake  off  their  yoke. 
Great  havoc  was  made  of  this  class  in  1868,  for  the  farmers  did 
not  understand  what  "yoke"  meant,  and  stared  in  bucolic  astonish- 
ment at  their  liberators.  The  agricultural  mind  looks  upon  its 
representative  as  first  bound  to  represent  it  in  the  county,  to  give 
away  tlie  prizes  at  shows,  and  attend  the  infirmary  balls.  The 
House  of  Commons  is  all  very  well  in  its  way,  but  the  primary 
duty  of  a  member  is  to  have  something  pleasant  to  say,  and  to 
answer  promptly  letters  upon  local  business.  This  was  a  state  of 
tilings  the  vagrant  could  not  understand  ;  no  previous  knowledge 
enabled  him  to  deal  with  it,  and  he  left  the  constituency  when 
defeated  almost  inclined  to  believe  that  the  British  farmer  has  no 
settled  views  upon  abstract  subjects,  and  will  often  seem  to 
prefer  his  own  interest  to  that  of  any  one  else.  Sometimes  he 
is  succe>sful,  and  a  happy  accident  will  put  him  into  possession  of 
ii  seat.  His  path  is  not,  however,  strewn  with  roses  ;  of  a  sanguine 
and  childlike  disposition,  he  believes  that  the  question  of  repre- 
sentation merely  involves  the  announcement  of  political  opinions, 
and  that  llie  faithful  discharge  of  a  delegate's  duties  is  sufficient  to 
ensure  unanimity  and  prevent  opposition.  Why,  indeoi,  should 
not  everybody  rest  contented  ?  He  can  say  with  truth  that 
he  bus  never  thouglit  for  himself ;  on  all  points  he  has  con- 
.sulted  his  agents  and  constituents,  and  has  gone  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  Session  to  ex))lain  his  conduct.  Tiio  pressure  of  a 
tew  violent  men  will  induce  him  to  pledge  his  vacillating  mind  to 
the  support  of  any  line  of  policy,  until  at  last  his  Communism 
only  stops  sliort  of  Tom  Paine's  recommcmlations  in  not  suggest- 
ing a  donatinn  of  20.S.  each  for  50,000  births,  and  the  same  sum 
for  20,000  marriages.  Tlie  country  gentleman  looks  upon  liim  as 
tlie  Jilatant  Beast  in  the  Fairy  Quern,  or  would  do  so  if  he  wore 
familiar  with  tliat  poem  : — 

Tliroii^li  fill  CHtntos  \\p.  fmind  th.nt  he  li.nl  past 
III  wliicli  lie  nijuiy  innHsnores  liiul  li'tt, 
Anil  to  llic  clergy  now  wii»  come  at  last. 

But  no  Calidore  is  required  to  subdue  him;  the  strings  which 
have  lieen  pulled  so  often  to  open  his  eyes  or  to  shut  them,  as  the 
(ase  iiifiy  be,  have  disordered  tlio  whole  of  his  coiisLitntion.  At 
last  the  jiuU  is  on  some  occa^ion  too  violent,  and  is  followed  by 
the  collapse,  not  tlie  reMstance,  of  tlio  patient.  The  bran  luis 
lun  oiil,  and  ))olitical  life  is  n  retrospect,  to  be  conteni))Iated  with 
regret  by  iiiinseif  alone,  for  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  lower- 
ing to  II  iiigli  standard  of  political  morality  than  tliat  it  should  bo 
necessary  after  the  formulion  of  every  independi  nt  opinion  to 
deprecate  the  antayoiiisiu  of  individuals  or  of  sections. 


CHRONIC  ALCOHOLISM. 
r|"1HIS  is  supposed  to  be  an  age  of  progress,  and  anyone  who  ven- 
-L  tures  to  hintthattheprogressisnotaltogetherinthemostdesira- 
ble  direction  must  expect,  we  suppose,  to  be  ridiculed  and  denounced 
as  old-fitshioned  and  reactionary,  if  there  is  one  kind  of  progress 
more  than  another  on  which  we  pride  ourselves,  it  is  our  social 
progress.  No  opportunity  is  lost  of  comparing  ourselves  with  our 
benighted  grandfathers  or  great-grandfathers,  and  congratulating 
ourselves  on  our  delicacy  and  refinement  of  manners  as  compared, 
or  rather  contrasted,  with  the  manners  of  the  Regency  or  of 
George  III.'s  time.  Drunkenness,  for  example — how  often  do 
we  hear  this  said! — has  descended  quite  to  the  lowest  classes.  No 
gentleman  gets  drunk  now,  and  even  in  the  lowest  class  drunken- 
ness is  beginning  to  be  considered  discreditable.  We  should 
rather  question  the  second  of  these  assertions,  but  the  first  is  no 
doubt  true  enough.  Gentlemen  certainly  do  not  get  drunk  now- 
adays— that  is,  drunk  in  the  old  sense  of  the  term.  They  do  not  sit 
long  after  dinner,  and  they  are  always  fit  to  join  the  ladies.  Four- 
bottle  men  have  gone  the  way  of  the  dodo  and  the  pterodactyl;  and 
even  two-bottle  men — that  is,  men  accustomed  to  drain  their  two 
bottles  of  wine  at  a  sitting — are  hardly  to  be  met  with.  It  is 
not  considered  necessary  at  a  card  party  after  dinner  to  pass 
a  hat  round,  as  in  other  days  the  cocked-hat  went  round,  to 
assist  the  confused  eyesight  of  the  company  in  discovering  the 
last  dealer ;  and  even  in  old  Scotch  houses  a  boy  "  to  lowse  the  neck- 
cloths "  has  ceased  to  be  retained  on  the  establishment.  Drinking 
bouts  are  out  of  fashion.  The  consumption  of  wine  at  bachelors' 
parties  does  not,  as  a  rule,  much  exceed  that  at  a  dinner  party  at 
which  ladies  are  present.  Even  in  crack  regiments  which  used  to 
pride  themselves  on  what  they  could  go  through  in  the  way 
of  hard  drinking,  the  amount  of  wine  now  taken  at  dinner 
would,  in  the  eyes  of  a  toper  of  the  Regency,  ba  regarded  as  the 
portion  of  an  ascetic,  barely  enough  to  moisten  the  throat.  And 
then,  after  dinner,  there  are  no  wild  "  finishes."  There  can  be 
no  question,  we  should  say,  that  gentlemen  are  nowadays  more 
sober  in  their  bearing  than  they  used  to  be  ;  at  least  they  do  not 
drink  so  as  to  lose  their  heads  or  their  legs.  Admitting,  however, 
that  the  scandal  of  open  and  unmistakable  drunkenness  has  passed 
away  from  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  we  venture  to  doubt 
whether  the  drinking  habits  of  the  present  time  are  in  reality  so 
much  more  sober  or  wholesome  than  those  of  the  last  or  of  the 
penultimate  generation.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  man 
may  be  intoxicated  without  being  drunk.  Intoxication  simply 
means  poisoning,  and  the  amount  of  slow  poisoning  which  is  con- 
stantly' going  on  in  this  way  is  really  very  terrible  to  any  one 
who  knows  the  symptoms  and  who  observes  what  is  passing 
around  him.  Seventy  or  eighty  years  ago  men  habitually  drank 
heavily  after  dinner,  and  it  was  certainly  not  an  unustuil  thing 
to  be  carried  drunk  to  bed.  The  carouse  followed  a  sub- 
stantial meal,  and  the  topers  slept  oft"  their  debauch.  They  spent 
a  good  deal  of  their  time  each  day  in  the  open  air,  and  their  work, 
whatever  it  was,  did  not  involve  close,  sustained,  exhausting 
application.  It  will  be  at  once  seen  what  an  advantage  they 
enjoyed  in  this  respect  over  the  men  of  our  own  day,  who  have 
comparatively  little  out-of-door  exercise,  and  who  have  to  bear 
the  strain  of  intense,  anxious  work,  and  who,  when  they  drink, 
drink  in  a  way  that  gives  the  stomach  no  rest,  and  that  keeps 
the  nerves  in  a  constantly  excited  state.  Formerly  the  very 
grossness  of  the  bacchanalian  habits  of  the  men  revolted  the 
women,  and  kept  them  to  a  great  extent  beyond  the  reach  of  tempt- 
ation. But  now  ladies  and  gentlemen  all  live  much  more  together, 
and  the  men  drink  so  decorously  and  discreetly  that  the  ladies 
fear  no  harm  in  following  their  example.  But  in  this  respect 
the  capacity  of  the  sexes  is  certainly  not  on  an  equality,  as  the 
prevalence  of  what  are  by  courtesy  called  nervous  disorders 
among  women  too  painfully  testifies. 

Wo  are  quite  ready  to  admit  that  decorum  is  in  itself  a  good 
thing.  The  familiar  spectacle  of  gentlemen  speechless  and 
staggering  from  the  effects  of  heavy  potations  could  not  fail  to 
have  a  degrading  and  brutalizing  eil'ect  upon  the  society  to  which 
they  belonged.  It  is  moially  an  advance  that  men  should  be 
ashamed  of  being  seen  in  this  odious  and  filthy  condition.  But 
decorum  may  bo  in  itself  a  snare,  and  it  is  well  that  the  truth, 
however  coarse,  vulgar,  and  unpleasant  it  may  be,  should  be 
faced.  It  must  bo  remembered  that  the  three-laottle  and  four- 
bottle  men  of  other  days  were  after  all  exceptional  men,  and  a  mere 
handful  in  the  coinmunily,  and  that,  although  most  men  then 
thought  little  of  getting  dnink,  this  was  with  a  great  many 
an  indulgence  which  tiioy  allowed  themselves  not  habitually, 
but  only  on  special  occasions,  and  with  intervals  between. 
The  main  dillercnce  between  the  drinking  habits  of  the  last 
generation  and  of  the  present  would  seoiu  to  be,  that  formerly 
men,  when  they  sat  down  to  drink,  drank  more  at  a  time, 
while  now  mru  drink  modtn'ately  at  a  sitting,  but  in  sips 
or  "  nips "  drink  a  good  deal  during  each  day.  Wluither 
the  modern  habit  is  better  tliiin  tho  old  Iiabit  is  a  question 
which  poa-^essos  only  a  speculative  interest.  The  iin]iortant 
thing  is,  that  t  he  modern  habit  should  be  recognized  as  vicious  and 
unwiiolesome.  Wo  are  aware  that  this  is  quite  an  old  story  now, 
and  perhaps  pi'o]ile  may  bo  tired  of  its  repetition.  Unfortunately 
tho  necessity  for  speaking  of  it  does  notappear  to  have  diiuinishod. 
About  a  year  ago  tho  doctors  published  a  declaration  rospoctinpr 
nlcoiiol,  insisting  that,  as  a  medicine,  it  ought  to  be  prescribed 
with  tliosaiiiu  care  and  precision  as  (iny  other  powerful  drupf,  and 
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poinlinff  out  that  its  value  as  an  article  of  diet  was  immensuly 
ovornitod.  Tho  document  uIho  rcconiiiKiiidcd  le^,nnliiti()n  with  a 
view  to  confine  the  use  of  alcohol  within  proper  limits,  and  to 

S remote  bubits)  of  temperance.  For  our  own  part,  we  should  be 
iHpo.sed  to  rely  much  more  coiilideully  on  the  personal  inllucnce 
of  the  doctors  themsi  lvcs  than  on  any  kind  of  legislation. 
Souietbiiig  may  be  done  by  lcyi.slalion  to  enforce  order  and 
decorum  in  tlie  streets  and  in  places  of  common  resort,  and 
to  curtail  the  facilities  for  public  drinkinLT,  but  after  all  this  is 
only  uuiliinj.^  clean  tho  outside  of  tho  platter.  Most  reasonable 
persons  will  admit  that  the  Licensinj^  Act  f^oes  about  as  far  in  this 
direction  as  is  practicable,  if  indeed  it  does  not  rather  overshoot 
the  mark.  It  is  just  because  we  are  convinced  of  the  power- 
lessuess  of  legislation,  because  we  distrust  all  violent  coercive 
measures,  and  have  no  faith  in  any  reform  which  does  not  spring 
from  voluntary  restraints  and  an  improved  state  of  public  opinion, 
that  we  feel  bound  once  more,  at  the  risk  of  wearisome  iteration, 
to  call  attention  to  the  subject.  The  Excise  returns,  tho  statistics 
of  criminal  oU'ences,  the  warnings  of  the  doctors,  the  feverishness 
and  excitement  of  social  life,  the  prevalence  of  nervous  disorders, 
the  crowded  drinking  bars,  and  the  marked  increase  of  the  number 
of  reeling  drunkards  in  the  streets,  all  point  to  the  same  couclu- 
sioa.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  growing  intemperance  of 
the  working  classes.  Personal  observation  on  such  a  point  may 
sometimes  be  misleading,  but  the  same  story  comes  from  all  parts 
of  the  countrv.  As  a  rule,  high  wages  seem  to  mean  only  more 
drinking  ;  and  drinking  means  wife-beating  at  home  and  lighting  in 
the  streets.  Mr.  Vernon  llarcourt,  who  objects  to  the  stringency 
of  the  Licensing  Act,  appears  to  think  it  necessary  to  argue  that 
the  country  is  really  very  temperate  and  sober.  We  have  as  little 
liking  for  restrictive  legislation  as  Mr.  llarcourt,  but  we  see  no 
use  in  shutting  our  eyes  to  unpleasant  facts.  It  is  neces.sary  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  bigotry  and  fanaticism  of  the  Teetotalers 
and  the  basis  of  truth  which  underlies  their  agitation.  The 
evil  which  they  denounce  unhappily  exists,  and  even  their 
violent  and  distempered  imaginations  can  hardly  exaggerate 
its  magnitude.  It  may  be  reasonable  to  resist  the  tyrannical 
measures  which  the  total  abstainers  are  anxious  to  impose 
upon  the  country,  but  it  is  idle  to  pretend  that  the 
country  is  iu  this  respect  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  It  is 
scarcely  a  consolation  to  be  told  that  the  vast  increase  in  the  ex- 
penditure on  intoxicating  liquors  is  a  proof  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  nation.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  present  high  rates  of 
•wages  will  be  maintained;  but,  if  they  fall,  the  passion  for 
stimulants  which  has  already  been  developed  will  unfortimately 
leniain.  Anybody  who  reads  the  police  reports  will  see  the  steady 
increase  of  cases  of  brutal  assaults,  especially  on  women,  which 
may  be  traced  to  drinking.  The  present  •'  genial  "  season  has  been 
appropriately  celebrated — a  woman  supping  with  her  husband  and 
a  friend  suddenly  flung  out  of  window  ;  a  man  stabbed  by  his  wife, 
a  wife  by  her  husband,  a  girl  by  her  sweetheart.  "  Thank  God 
Christmas  is  over!  "  we  heard  a  poor  woman  say  the  other  day  as 
she  steadied  her  staggering  husband  up  the  steps  of  a  railway 
station. 

We  are  quite  of  one  mind  with  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  that, 
if  it  is  necessary  to  choose,  freedom  is  better  than  sobriety ;  but  it  is 
not  impossible  for  people  to  be  free  and  sober  too.  The  criminal 
statistics  compiled  by  the  police  show  an  increase  of  more  than 
forty  per  cent,  in  the  convictions  for  drunkenness  before  the  magis- 
trates in  England  and  Wales  in  1 87 1  as  compared  with  the  average 
of  the  previous  ten  years.  The  Excise  and  Customs  returns  show 
a  vast  increase  in  the  consumption  of  all  kinds  of  drink,  and 
especially  of  spirits.  The  country  has  been  thriving,  wages 
have  been  high,  and  the  surplus  earnings  have  been  spent 
chiefly  in  liquor.  These  are  not  pleasant  facts,  and  they 
hardly  confli-m  those  pretty  theories  of  social  progress  of  which 
■we  hear  so  much.  But  progress  has  been  said  to  be  like  a  wave 
which  .sometimes  seems  to  retire  even  in  the  course  of  advancing, 
and  this  may  perhaps  be  only  one  of  the  backward  movements  of 
social  improvement.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done  iu  the  matter  except  to  direct  attention  to  the  facts,  and  leave 
them  to  make  their  impression  on  the  public  mind.  It  is  reserved 
nowadays  for  the  working-man  to  get  drunk  in  the  old  way, 
"  like  a  lord,"  but  the  other  classes,  though  they  bear  themselves 
more  discreetly,  suffer  for  their  potations  iu  other  ways.  Brandy 
and  soda,  bitter  ale,  odd  glasses  of  sherry,  nips,  and  pegs,  and 
drams,  keep  up  a  perpetual  irritation  and  excitement  which,  added 
to  the  cares  and  worries  of  business  and  the  fatigues  of  social  life, 
■wear  out  the  nerves,  and  are  apt  to  end  in  hysteria  or  paralvsis. 
The  doctors,  who  are  aware  of  the  spreading  evil,  might  do  much  to 
check  it,  and  their  duty  in  the  matter  was  certainly  not  exhausted 
by  the  signing  of  the  declaration  of  a  year  ago.  The  lesson  needs 
to  be  constantly  and  emphatically  enforced.  The  evil  should  be 
probed  to  its  root  in  neglect  of  sanitary  and  dietetic  rules,  and  the 
forced  pace  of  social  and  especially  of  business  life.  The  attempt 
to  get  through  ten  hours'  work  in  live  or  six  explains  in  a  great 
measure  the  craving  for  stimulants.  People,  though  they  laave 
more  holidays  than  they  used  to  have,  get  less  rest,  and  rest  is 
what  they  want. 


BALZAC'S  EUGCNIE  GRAXDET. 
rpHE  lives  of  women,  and  especially  of  young  women,  are  often 
-L  strangely  sep.'^rated  from  tlie  life  of  the  principal  personage  of 
the  house  they  live  in.    There  tan  houses,  especially  in  small 


country  towns,  where  there  is  a  remarkable  diflerence  of  fcale  in 
the  interests  of  tho  lives  that  an;  passed  in  them  ;  where  the  f.ither 
is  occupied  with  vast  pecuniary  transactions,  and  the  daughtere 
are  economizing  shillings;  where  tho  father  takes  a  share  in  c.ou- 
sideraljle  public  concerns,  and  tho  daughters  have  the  fleld  of  their 
activities  limited  to  the  garden  and  the  Sunday  school ;  where  the 
father  gets  richer  or  poorer  every  day,  and  yet  no  one  in  the 
household  knows  anything  of  the  fluctuations  in  hi.s  fortune, 
so  regularly  goes  the  round  of  the  little  household  matters,  bo 
unfailing  are  the  Uxed  supplies.  This  separation  of  interests 
— this  exclusion  of  the  women  from  the  man's  thoughts  and 
anxieties,  arising  partly  from  true  paternal  kiudne.':S  which 
desires  to  bear  tho  burden  of  life  as  much  as  possible 
alone,  partly  from  a  well-grounded  fear  of  the  talkative  indis- 
cretion of  young  people,  partly  from  an  apprehension  that,  if  they 
knew  the  full  gains  of  a  succes.sful  year,  they  might  count  too 
readily  upon  their  permanence — is  not  rare  in  our  own  countrj', 
but  it  is  still  less  rare  in  France.  The  French  girl  is  educated  on 
the  principle  that  it  is  well,  iu  her  case,  to  prol(<ng  the  ignorance 
and  inexjierience  of  her  childhood  to  the  very  eve  of  marriage. 
jShe  believes  that  "  Papa  is  rich,"  or  she  is  told  that  "  Papa  is 
not  rich " ;  or,  more  frequently,  she  has  no  distinct  idea  on 
the  subject,  either  one  way  or  the  other,  but  simply  sees  the 
smooth  wcu'king  of  the  house-machine,  as  ladies  see  steam-engines 
going  steadily  iu  some  mysterious  way  without  inquiring  how 
much  coal  they  burn,  or  whether  the  supplies  are  likely  to  be 
ample  or  insuflicient.  The  wife  knows  these  things  in  most  cases 
pretty  accurately,  but  the  daughter  hardly  ever  knows  them  till  she 
is  a  married  woman ;  perhaps  even  then  her  knowledge  will  be 
limited  to  the  extent  of  her  own  dowry,  until  the  old  man  dies, 
and  his  last  will  and  testament  reveals  the  secret  of  his  affairs. 
In  some  exceptional  cases  the  mother  is  treated  with  the  same 
reserve,  and  is  purposely  kept  iu  ignorance  of  the  progress  of  an  in- 
creasing fortune,  lest  her  expenditure  should  hinder  accumulation. 
The  most  perfect  type  of  the  money-maker  deeply  enjoys  secrecy 
for  itself;  he  feels  as  if  his  beloved  treasure  would  be  less 
securely  his  own  if  another  knew  the  full  extent  of  it.  He  likes 
the  vague  reputation  for  wealth,  but  he  is  intensely,  even  morbidly, 
anxious  that  the  reputation  should  remain  vague,  and  he  dreads 
an  approach  to  any  accurate  publicity. 

Monsieur  Graudet,  father  of  Eugenie  Grandet,  was  an  avai-e 
of  this  perfect  type.  Living  in  the  quiet  town  of  Saumur  on  the 
Loire,  he  had  passed  successively  through  the  trades  of  cooper, 
little  wine-merchant,  large  wine-merchant,  proprietor  of  vine- 
yards, money-lender,  speculator  in  estates,  till  finally  in  his 
old  age  he  was  a  great  financial  power  in  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood, and  still  preserved  the  frugal  habits  of  earlier 
3'ears,  living  in  a  dismal  old  house — and  old  houses  can  be  fear- 
fully dismal  in  those  ancient  towns — with  his  wife  and  daughter 
and  a  single  maid-servant,  a  tall,  strong,  ugly,  devotedly  faithful 
and  simple-hearted  creature,  who  worked  all  day  long  at  man's 
work  and  woman's  work,  not  being  ornamental  in  the  le;ist,  but 
useful  to  the  utmost  of  a  domestic's  possible  utility.  Old  Grandet 
was  in  little  danger  of  seeing  his  riches  diminish  through  the 
extravagance  of  women,  for  he  himself  gave  out  the  daily  supplies 
for  the  little  household,  knowing  exactly  how  many  lumps  of 
sugar  were  used,  and  what  they  were  used  for,  how  much  butter 
(and  it  was  not  much)  went  for  the  cookery,  and  whether  to- 
day's dish  might  be  eked  out  for  to-morrow's  necessities.  Old 
Grandet  had  imposed  tribute  upon  his  tenants — not  an  uncommon 
custom  in  France  even  at  the  present  day,  and  a  relic  of  feudal 
usage — so  that  besides  their  rent  they  brought  him  regular  supplies 
of  provisions.  They  brought  him  fowls,  and  eggs,  and  vegetables, 
and  fruit;  he  never  went  to  the  butcher,  and  to  the  grocer  as  little 
as  might  be.  His  fuel  came  from  his  own  woods,  his  wine  from 
his  own  vineyards,  and  he  kept  the  key  of  the  cellar.  He  knew 
the  number  of  his  pears,  and  gave  out  the  rotten  ones  to  be  eaten, 
two  or  three  at  a  time.  All  communications  concerning  house- 
hold matters  passed  directly  between  old  Grandet  and  the  strong 
servant,  la  (jrande  Nanon,  whilst  Madame  Grandet  and  her 
daughter  sat  in  the  gloomy  salon,  by  their  accustomed  window. 
Hardlv  any  money  pasted  through  their  hands.  M.  Grandet 
gave  a  few  gold  pieces  occasionally,  but  always  asked  for  them 
hack  again,  one  hy  one,  under  pretext  that  he  had  no  change. 
Since  his  wife  was  so  entirel)'  excluded  from  the  government  of 
her  own  house,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  she  was  permitted  to 
take  no  pai't  in  the  administration  of  old  Graudet's  estates.  He 
managed  everything  for  himself,  and  he  maaaged_every thing  so 
well  that  his  riches  increased  prodigiously. 

At  the  ripe  age  of  twenty-three  EugiSuie  Grandet  knew  as 
much  of  the  world  as  a  young  nun,  and  as  much  of  money  matters 
as  a  baby.  The  old  man's  reserved  ways  and  frequent  harshness 
hfid  driven  the  two  women  to  seek  consolation  in  each  other's 
all'ection,  and  that  afl'ection  had  come  to  be  their  whole  life. 
Madame  Grandet  could  not  enlarge  her  daughter's  mind  beyond 
the  narrow  circle  of  her  limited  and  sad  experience,  but  the 
warmth  of  her  tender  maternal  love  did  good  to  Eugenie's  heart, 
and  strengthened  it  with  gentle  nurture.  A  girl  so  educated  was 
likely,  if  ever  she  loved  a  man,  to  love  him  with  the  greatest 
singleness  and  persistence.  Having  had  no  experience  of  variety 
in  affection,  she  would  probably  concentrate  all  her  strength  of 
feeling  iu  a  single  devoted  attachmeut  of  which  the  good  or  evil 
eflects  would  colour  her  whole  life. 

The  monotony  of  the  daily  life  in  that  gloomy  old  house  at 
Saumur  was  broken  in  upou  one  evening  by  the  arrival  of  a  young 
gentleman  from  Paris,  Monsieur  Charles  Grandet,  aged  twenty- 
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two,  and  a  perfect  dandy.  Though  nearly  related  to  Eugenie, 
teing  her  first  cousin,  this  specimen  of  Parisian  elegance  had  not 
yet  shone  upon  the  darkness  of  that  provincial  existence.  The 
two  brothers,  his  father  and  old  Grandet,  had  not  seen  each  other 
for  many  years.  Eadi  had  pursued  wealth  in  his  own  way, 
the  provincial  in  provincial  simplicity,  the  Parisian  with  the 
usual  Parisian  accompaniments  of  expenditure  and  risk.  The 
young  dandy,  as  the  bearer  of  a  certain  missive  for  his  uncle,  had 
hoped,  in  the  lightness  of  his  heart,  to  live  for  a  while  in  the 
country  the  true  vie  de  chateau,  to  shoot  in  his  uncle's  forests,  and 
pass  the  time  in  pleasantness,  one  of  a  hundred  guests.  Young- 
Charles  Grandet  was  completely  ignorant  of  middle-class  pro- 
vincial life,  and  fell  into  it,  as  it  were,  from  the  clouds.  He  came 
resolved  to  conquer  by  the  superiority  of  his  metropolitan 
civilization : — 

His  idea  was  to  make  his  appearance  with  the  superiority  of  a  j'oung  man 
of  fashion,  to  thi'ow  all  the  neighbourhood  into  despair  by  his  luxury,  to 
make  an  epoch,  to  import  the  inventions  of  Parisian  existence.  He  intended 
to  pass  more  time  at  Saumur  in  brushing  his  fingers  and  studying  his  toilet 
than  in  Paris  itself,  where  a  dandy  will  sometimes  affect  a  not  ungraceful 
negligence.  He  had  brought  with  him  the  prettiest  hunting-costume,  the 
prettiest  gun,  the  prettiest  hunting-knife,  with  the  prettiest  sheath  in  Paris. 
He  had  brought  his  collection  of  ingenious  waistcoats ;  tliere  were  white 
ones  and  black  ones,  there  were  waistcoats  coloured  like  beetles  with  golden 
reflections,  others  double-breasted,  some  with  collars  standing  up,  and  others 
with  collars  turned  down,  some  of  them  buttoning  up  to  the  neck  with  gold 
buttons.  He  had  brought  all  the  varieties  of  collars  and  cravats  which 
were  in  fashion  at  that  time.  He  had  two  dress-coats  by  Buisson,  and  the 
finest  of  linen.  He  had  a  pretty  gold  dressing-case,  and  a  complete  cargo 
of  Parisian  trifles. 

This  young  gentleman  arrived  at  his  uncle's  house  in  the  perfect 
freshness  of  the  most  careful  toilet,  for,  though  just  at  the  end  of 
a  long  journey  by  diligence,  he  had  taken  care  to  avail  himself  of 
a  rest  at  Tours  by  changing  his  costume  and  submitting  his 
beautiful  locks  to  the  elaborate  art  of  the  coitleur.  A  being  so 
graceful  as  this  Adonis  had  never  entered  that  dingy  old  salon  at 
Saumur.  Eugenie  Grandet  looked  upon  him  in  wonder  and  ad- 
miration. Her  mind  became  penetrated  with  the  feeling  that  no 
care  for  him  could  be  too  attentive  or  too  delicate.  She  made  old 
Nanon  commit  unheard-of  extravagances ;  she  made  her  light  a 
tire  in  the  young  gentleman's  bedroom  ;  she  made  her  go  to  the 
grocer's  to  buy  a  candle  for  the  guest  superior  to  their  tallow  dips. 
She  bought  him  sugar  also,  tliat  he  might  drink  eau-siicree  during 
the  night,  and  thus  be  spared  the  possible  inconveniences  of 
thirst. 

From  that  moment  poor  Eugenie  Grandet's  imagination  was 
possessed  and  occupied  by  this  Parisian  charmer.  But  the  next 
day  gave  her  a  more  grave  and  serious  interest  in  his  destiny. 
That  letter  which  he  had  brought  to  old  Grandet  from  his  father 
contained  the  announcement  of  a  commercial  disaster  and  of  a 
fatal  resolve.  Being  unable  to  meet  his  engagements,  owing  four 
millions  of  francs  and  being  able  to  pay  no  more  than  one  million, 
Grandet  of  Paris  had  resolved  to  escape  from  his  shame  by 
suicide.  By  the  time  his  son  reached  Saumur  this  resolution 
had  been  carried  into  efl'ect,  and  it  remained  only  to  the  uncle  to 
make  the  announcement  to  his  nephew.  In  his  view,  the  really 
serious  misfortune  was  the  bankruptcy  and  the  consequent  poverty 
which  it  entailed  upon  the  youth.  Charles  Grandet.  however, 
took  his  two  misfortunes  dilferently ;  he  lamented  his  father  with 
passionate  tears,  and  bore  tlie  ruin  with  the  lightness  of  youth  and 
hope.  What  woman  could  have  refused  sympathy  to  a  young- 
man  suddenly  plunged  into  misfortunes  so  overwhelming,  so 
terrible,  and  by  him  so  unforeseen  ?  Old  Grandet's  manner  iu 
making  the  announcement  had  not  been  tender,  or  even  kind,  but 
the  two  good  ladies  atoned  for  its  hardness  by  the  most  affectionate 
and  sincere  sympathy.  In  the  case  of  the  younger  one  this  senti- 
ment rapidly  gave  place  to  one  still  more  tender,  and  before  old 
Grandet  could  in  decency  put  his  nephew  out  of  the  liouse,  his 
only  daughter  and  heiress  had  privately  engaged  herselt'  to 
marry  him. 

The  old  man's  idea  was  to  pay  his  nephew's  passage  ao  far  as 
Nantes,  and  embark  him  on  some  vessel  bound  for  India,  to  perish 
or  make  his  f(n-tune  as  fate  iiiigiit  decide.  Bal/.au's  picture  of  the 
brief  space  during  which  Charles  and  JOugenie  lemained  together 
under  the  same  roof  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  original  in 
liis  writings.  The  mixture  of  womanly  self-reliance  in  I'^ugenie's 
character  with  the  hesitation  of  the  most  absolute  inexperience 
ill  love  alfairs,  the  completeness  with  which  at  last  she  invested 
her  happiness  in  the  hope  of  her  cousin's  enduring  all'ecLion  and 
fortunate  return,  are  painted  with  great  care  and  the  most  finished 
detail.  A  girl  in  Eugenie'.s  position,  totally  ignorant  of  men  and 
men's  ways,  easily  jiuts  her  trust  and  coniidence  in  the  first  male 
creature  that  .she  loves.  The  gravity  of  character  which  a  superior 
young  woman  acquires  after  twculy,  when  her  life  is  didl  and 
holitni-y  and  occupied  in  the  discliargi;  of  monotonous  duties,  gives  to 
lier  first  love  aliair  a  seriDUsiiess  Ijcyoud  the  evanescent  attach- 
luenls  of  children  in  their  teens.  In  this  case  the  seriousness  of 
the  att(u;hinent  vras  on  the  fiMuale  side  considerably  enhanced  by 
the  mehuicholy  circumstances  of  the  case.  Charles  had  really 
loved  his  fatlicr,  who,  as  is  not  unciminion  with  I''ren(-linien,  liad 
carefully  cultivated  a  tender  friendship  with  liis  boy.  'I  he  suilden 
loan  had  been  a  cruid  trial.  JMigeuio  had  heard  ihi;  unlbrtuiudo 
young  man  moaning  and  liinn-nliMg  througlinul  the sleeiih^ss  night. 
With  the  simplicity  <jf  a  cliuracter  like  iiers,  she  had  j;ono  to  lii.s 
room  (done  and  tried  to  coiul'ort  and  console  him.  'J'lie  hardnesH 
of  her  father's  manner  made  this  feminine  kindness  api>uar  more 


natural  and  more  necessary,  whilst  her  father's  rigid  closeness  ia 
money  matters  had  induced  her  to  ofi'er  her  hoard  of  savings  for 
the  payment  of  the  sea  passage  to  India.  Charles,  on  his  part, 
had  confided  to  his  cousin's  keeping  some  precious  things  that 
came  to  him  from  his  mother,  and  which  he  desired  to  save  from 
the  double  risks  of  travel  and  of  poverty.  In  this  way  their  love 
was  associated  with  the  most  serious  and  sacred  feelings,  and  it 
became  to  her  like  a  part  of  her  religion. 

For  several  years  after  her  cousin's  departure  Eugenie  Grandet 
remained  in  sad  fidelity,  not  receiving  a  single  letter,  but  trying  to 
account  to  herself  for  this  silence  by  the  reasons  which  faithful 
women  invent  for  their  own  consolation.  Her  treasure  consisted 
of  the  things  which  had  belonged  to  Charles's  mother,  and  which 
he  had  confided  to  her  care.  She  watched  over  the  precious  de- 
posit as  if  it  were  an  abiding  evidence  of  his  continual  love  and 
trust.  The  secret  that  she  had  lent  him  money  became  known  to 
old  Grandet  through  a  habit  which  he  had  of  asking  on  his  fete- 
day  to  look  at  his  girl's  money,  which  indeed  was  almost  a 
numismatic  collection,  for  it  consisted  of  large  and  rare  gold  pieces 
of  many  countries  and  reigns.  This  is  a  way  of  hoarding-  not  very 
uncommon  in  provincial  France  at  the  present  day,  when  a  man 
will  sometimes  make  the  resolution  to  put  aside  all  the  gold  pieces 
above  the  value  of  twenty  francs  that  happen  to  get  into  his 
purse.  Grandet  had  given  many  pieces  of  this  kind  to  Eug(5nie — 
twenty  Portuguese  coins  each  of  which  was  worth  1 80  francs, 
five  Genoese  worth  a  hundred  francs,  and  many  other  curious 
coins  of  diflerent  nations,  worth  in  the  aggregate  about  250/.  All 
these  slie  had  given  to  her  cousin,  and  when  the  fete-day  came 
round,  and  old  Grandet  according  to  his  custom  asked  to  see  them, 
the  young  lady's  position  became  trying  in  the  extreme.  For  had 
not  there  been  a  clear  understanding  that  this  money,  like  the 
guinea  which  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  gave  to  his  daughters,  was 
never  to  go  out  of  her  hands,  either  by  way  of  spending  or  of 
donation  ?  The  scene  on  the  fete-day,  when  the  money  was  not 
forthcoming,  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic  in  Balzac.  It  ends  by  a 
discovery  of  the  girl's  secret,  and,  to  punish  her,  the  old  man  im- 
prisons her  in  her  own  room  on  a  diet  of  bread  and  water,  happily 
varied  in  practice  by  the  devotion  of  the  servant-woman,  who  at 
great  risk  conveys  to  her  more  substantial  aliments. 

The  old  man's  temper  after  this  produces  complete  domestic 
miserj'.  His  wife,  whose  health  has  been  declining  for  years,  ia 
unable  to  bear  the  wretched  moral  atmosphere  she  has  to  live  in,- 
the  constant  unkindness,  the  separation  from  her  daughter,  so  she 
loses  her  remnant  of  strength  and  quickly  passes  away.  Eugenie 
is  now  dreadfully  isolated,  having  nobody  to  love  her  but  old 
Nanon.  Finally  Grandet  himself  dies,  and  then  Eug(5nie 
finds  herself  the  possessor  of  an  enormous  fortime.  Iler  real 
treasures,  however,  were  the  relics  confided  to  her  by  Charles, 
which  she  kept  religiously,  looking  at  them  every  day.  A 
woman  in  Eugenie's  position,  with  her  singleness  and  simplicity 
of  character,  easily  comes  to  have  a  remarkable  permanence 
of  sentiment  and  of  thought.  She  becomes  almost  like  a  pensive 
heroine  fixed  on  canvas  by  some  painter,  wlio  year  after  year  seems 
to  be  thinking  the  same  thing,  and  feeling  the  same  tender  yet 
subdued  emotion.  After  seven  years  of  patience,  constantly  filled 
with  thoughts  of  Charles,  and  vague  wonderings  as  to  his  return, 
Eugeuie  said  one  evening  to  the  old  servant  Nanon,  "What, 
Nanon,  will  he  not  write  to  me  once  in  seven  years  ?  " 

After  his  departure  from  Saumur,  the  young  gentleman  had 
been  successful  in  his  first  speculation,  and,  having  inherited  the 
commercial  skill  which  existed  in  his  family,  continued  to  increase 
his  little  capital  till  he  was  able  to  undertake  operations  on  a 
larger  scale.  Extremely  active  in  business,  he  devoted  himself  to 
it  body  and  soul,  being  possessed  with  the  idea  of  reappearing 
one  day  at  Paris  in  all  the  opulence  of  his  luxurious  youth.  At 
first  he  luid  really  treasured  the  remembrance  of  Eugeuie,  but  a 
life  of  unrestrained  immoralit}'  speedily  obliterated  it.  Finally  he 
returned  with  a  considerable  fortune,  and  in  the  same  ship  had  for 
fellow-passengers  the  family  of  a  nobleman  who  had  a  position 
at  the  C(uirt  of  Charles  X.  This  nobleman's  wife  thought  him 
worth  fishing  for  as  a  son-in-law,  and  caught  him  by  Iho  prospect 
of  a  brilliant  social  position,  since,  by  an  arrangement  which  would 
certainly  receive  the  royul  sanction,  he  nughl  take  tlio  name  and 
arms  of  D'Aubrion,  antl  ultimately  succeed  to  the  marquisate.  A 
moulli  after  his  arrival  in  Paris,  being  still  in  ignorance  of  Eugdnie'a 
wealth,  ho  wrote  to  her  a  cousinly,  but  not  at  all  lover-like  letter, 
enclosing  a  check  for  8,000  francs  in  payment  for  the  sum  she 
liad  lent  him,  capital  and  interest,  and  announcing  liis  nnirriage 
with  iMadlle.  d'Aubrion,  adding  a  few  observations  on  the  folly  of 
lovo-marriiiges,  nnd  the  necessity  lor  considering  the  social  posi- 
tion of  his  children. 

So  ended  jioor  J'Aigenie's  dream  of  seven  years.  Ciiarles  ia 
punished  by  learning,  too  late,  the  extent  of  her  enormous  fortune. 
She  adds  a  little  to  his  puuishnient  by  paying  what  renuiins  duo 
to  his  father's  creditors.  .Afterwards,  jicrsuadeil  by  her  religious 
adviser,  she  marries  a  magistrate  capable  of  attending  to  her 
allliirs,  but  her  life  is  a  broken  life : — 

l-;iU'  lilt  veuve  il  trente-si.^c  ans,  richo  do  Iniit  cent  mille  livrcs  dc  rente, 
encore  lirllr,  niais  cDiiiine  une  llnnnc  est  belle  il  pros  do  (juanintc  ans.  Sou 
vi.-agc  est  blaiir,  n  pDM',  i-iiluu'.  Sa  viiix  est  doiu-e  et  i-(H'ueillie,  sos  nnuli^rca 
wiMl  .sini|ih'.s.  I'ille  a  Imilrs  les  nobles.ses  de  la  doiileur,  la  .sainletd  d'uiio, 
|jei'soinie  (|ui  n'a  pas  souillii  son  I'line  iiu  contact  >lu  Miiiiule,  iiiais  aussi  la 
rnidi  ur  de  la  vieille  lille  <  l  les  luibitiules  niesniunes  (|iie  donne  Texistenco 
t'tioite  d«  lu  province.  Malgro  .-es  liuit  cent  mille  livrcs  do  rente,  ullo  vit 
eoninie,  iiviiit  v<?cM  la  pauvro  ICiigc'nie  Grandet,  n'alliuno  lo  feu  do  sa 
chaiabre  ((u'aux  jours  oil  jadis  son  [iviu  lui  perinettait  d'allumer  lo  foyer  do 
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la  salle,  et  Mcint  conform(?ment  au  programme  eu  vigucur  dans  bcs  jeunes 
annces.  Kile  est  tdujours  vetiK!  coiiuik;  Tctait  sa  inhti;.  Im  iiiaisoii  di;  Suuiiiur, 
niaisoii  saiis  soloil,  suns  chalcur,  saiia  cosso  oiiibrague,  melaucoliiiue,  cat 
I'iiuage  do  sa  vie. 


CRIME  IN  AMERICA  AND  ENGLAND. 

A LENGTHY  communication  from  Chioa<,ro  wliich  appeared  in 
last  Satuniay'w  Times  gives  a  gloomy  picture  of  the  insecurity 
of  life  in  the  Union.  We  are  informed  that  five  ia  believed  to  be  the 
<laily  average  of  murders,  while  retributive  j  u.stice  follows  on  crime 
ns  slowly  and  almost  as  uncertainly  as  in  Italy  ;  that,  judging  from 
the  diiliulty  of  obtaining  convictions,  the  sympathies  of  the  juries 
seem  often  to  bo  with  the  criminals ;  and  that  each  State  Governor 
possesses  the  prerogative  of  pardon,  and  is  by  no  means  chary  in 
exercising  it.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  American  writer  does  not 
exaggerate  in  the  indictment  he  draws  against  his  countrymen. 
It  is  notorious  that  acts  of  violence  and  murder  are  of  habitual 
occurrence  in  some  of  the  States;  that  the  force  of  the  guardians 
of  order  told  olf  to  do  duty  in  the  Union  is  necessarily  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  vast  extent  of  the  territory  with  its  widely 
scattered  population ;  that  the  laxity  of  moral  tone  prevalent  in 
the  newly  settled  districts  at  the  back  of  civilization  exists  more 
or  less  tbrougliout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country,  and  that, 
whether  from  fear  or  favour,  the  Executive  often  shows  itself 
imduly  lenient.  Perhaps  the  writer  makes  a  mistake  when  he 
goes  on  to  enforce  his  remarks  by  attempting  to  schedule 
categorically  a  long  series  of  crimes  committed  in  November.  It 
was  almost  inevitable,  indeed,  that  any  attempt  at  illustration  in 
detail  should  ratlier  weaken  his  case,  because  the  most  care- 
fully compiled  list  of  the  kind  must  necessarily  fall  very  far  short 
of  the  reality.  For  example,  it  is  no  doubt  an  ugly  fact  that  at 
the  time  of  his  writing  twenty-two  men  should  be  lying  in  the 
prisons  of  New  York  awaiting  their  trial  for  murder.  But 
we  remember  that  New  York,  with  its  suburbs,  is  believed 
to  have  the  largest  lloating  population  of  roughs  of  any 
city  in  the  world;  that  the  bulk  of  the  emigrating  rascality 
of  Europe  disembarks  there ;  that  arrests  are  often  made  some- 
what promiscuously  after  confused  scuffles  in  which  blood  has 
been  shed,  and  that  after  all  some  of  the  twenty-two  may  be 
altogether  innocent  or  merely  guilty  of  manslaughter  ;  while 
the  variety  of  instances  culled  from  police  reports  all  over 
the  country,  although  they  may  prove  that  things  are  very  bad, 
yet  scarcely  prove  them  so  bad  as  we  should  have  fancied,  or  as 
they  probably  are  in  reality.  It  is  plain  that  the  writer  has  done  his 
utmost  to  make  his  list  exhaustive,  for  he  ekes  it  out  with  such 
cases  as  that  of  a  lunatic  who  had  killed  an  idiot — a  deplorable 
accident  which  we  need  hardly  say  would  excite  neither  sur- 
prise nor  scandal  in  the  most  law-abiding  community  in  the 
world.  His  idea  of  having  recourse  to  detailed  illustration  may 
be  a  mistake,  but  we  repeat  that  there  is  no  reason  for  rejecting 
Lis  conclusions  or  denying  the  general  truthfulness  of  his  picture. 
As  he  points  out  himself,  there  is  no  arriving  even  approximately 
at  the  actual  number  of  murders.  The  most  purposeless  and 
horrible  of  them  are  those  committed  in  districts  of  the  West 
remote  even  from  townlets  which  have  already  established  the  in- 
evitable newspaper,  or  else  in  places  where  the  editor  writes 
in  hourly  fear  of  the  revolvers  of  his  rough  and  ready  sub- 
scribers. It  is  plain  from  what  he  tells  us  that  a  general 
impression  prevails  in  the  States  that  recklessness  and 
deeds  of  lawless  violence  are  decidedly  on  the  increase. 
It  is  proved  as  matter  of  fact  that  crime  may  be  perpetrated 
with  compfirative  impunity;  that  in  a  rude  state  of  society, 
where  dread  of  consequences  is  the  surest  restraint  upon  outrage, 
that  dread  of  consequences  is  enfeebled  by  circumstances;  and  so 
it  has  come  about  tbat  "  some  of  the  most  respectable  and  cautious 
journals  in  the  country  are  boldly  advocating  a  return  to  Lynch 
law."  Nor  is  it  in  tlie  new  Territories  aloue,  or  even  in  the  Border 
States,  that  men  wlio  desire  to  live  honestly  and  peaceably  begin 
to  talk  of  Judge  Lynch  and  Vigilance  Committees.  The  Ne7v 
York  Eoeniny  Post  suggests  "  a  few  doses  of  lamp-post  justice  " 
by  way  of  cure  for  this  crying  evil,  and  it  is  signiticant  enough 
that  a  high-class  journal  in  the  great  commercial  capital  of  the 
country  should  venture  to  ofler  such  advice. 

No  doubt  such  a  state  of  things  is  as  discreditable  as  it  is  unfor- 
tunate, and  the  American  press  is  probably  right  in  averring 
that  the  authorities  have  shown  undue  remissness  in  dealing  with 
it.  Yet  to  a  certain  extent  such  a  state  of  things  is  inevitable 
under  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  country.  Population  has 
moved  gradually  westwards,  carrying  a  rough  legal  machinery 
with  it,  but  always  leaving  a  broad  belt  of  debatable  land  between 
the  settler  and  cultivation  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  desert  and  the 
savages  on  the  other.  The  education  and  breeding  of  a  pioneer 
of  progress  does  not  tend  to  develop  the  virtues  that  make  a  good 
citizen.  Either  he  is  a  backwoodsman  by  descent,  born  and  bred 
beyond  reach  of  the  influences  of  religion  and  civilization ;  he 
has  been  taught  to  lisp  in  oaths  like  his  father  before  him,  and  has 
tumbled  up  from  his  childhood  as  rude  in  manners  and  loose  in 
principles  as  he  is  coarse  in  speech.  Or,  worse  still,  he  has  known 
better  things  and  cast  them  behind  him ;  he  has  fled  from  the 
society  with  which  he  has  gone  to  war,  and  is  the  more  reckless 
that  he  has  sacrificed  character  and  self-respect.  Such  men 
have  to  hold  their  own  with  the  savages  or  each  other,  for  it  is 
only  recently  that  the  Indians  have  been  nearly  exterminated,  and 
the  habits  of  Indian  wars  have  left  their  traces.   No  man  can  trust 


his  neighbour,  or  at  least  tbere  are  always  many  of  his  nearest 

neighbours  whom  ho  cannot  trust.  Of  course  every  one  goui* 
armi'd  in  Holf'-defunce  ;  nor  can  the  law  deny  poople  the  nieauH  of 
protecting  themselves  when  it  has  no  prot<;ction  to  oiler  them. 
Eatal  accidents  are  frequent,  for  men  become  a.s  free  with  their 
rifles  and  knives  a,s  they  are  with  tlieir  speech,  and  local  opinion  i« 
lenient  to  the  lioniicide,  and  a  death  rarely  takes  place  without 
somethitig  tliat  may  pass  for  provocation.  But,  wild  as  life 
always  is  on  that  border  lin(!  winch  has  iiitherto  been  continually 
shifting,  life  there  is  decent  and  jjoaceable  compared  with  wliat  it 
is  in  some  of  the  new  cities  among  tlio  mountains.  Some  of  these, 
after  having  passed  rapidly  tlirougli  various  phases  of  existence, 
have  settled  down  into  s(;methiiig  that  is  relatively  respectable. 
But  each  of  them  in  its  infamous  infancy  was,  by  all  accounts, 
simply  a  pandemonium.  A  gatliering  of  reckless  scoundrels, 
many  of  whom  were  suddenly  enriched,  assembled  to  corrupt 
each  other.  Every  vice  paraded  itself  in  its  naked  monstrosity, 
and  every  vile  passion  broke  out  in  full  swing.  Gambling  dens 
and  drinking  saloons,  with  a  sprinkling  of  brothel.s,  offered 
their  rival  attractions  to  the  man  who  had  money,  while  those 
who  were  penniless  and  desperate  indulged  their  envy,  hatred, 
and  malice  in  plotting  crimes  that  might  correct  their  evil  for- 
tune. Lust  and  covetousness  were  everywhere  in  the  jujcendant, 
{ind,  warmed  by  drunkenness,  of  course  they  bred  murder. 
When  fierce  men,  flushed  with  fiery  spirits,  sat  gambling 
all  tlirough  the  night,  ruining  and  being  ruined,  blood ..  and 
brawls  were  of  ceaseless  occurrence.  The  bowie-knife  and  revolver 
were  always  ready  to  hand,  and  stabs  and  shots  were  bandied  as 
freely  as  looks  or  words  elsewhere.  Although  many  of  these  sinks 
of  crime  and  corruption  have  been  somewhat  purified,  yet  new  ones 
have  been  opened  and  are  as  foul  as  any  of  the  others.  It  would  be 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  any  country,  however  extensive,  can 
escape  the  contamination  of  such  foul  plague  spots.  Boston  and 
Philadelphia  may  indignantly  repudiate  the  notion  of  their  having 
anything  in  common  with  places  so  abandoned.  But  even  Boston 
and  Philadelphia  cannot  altogether  escape  their  influence.  The 
Colorado  miner  who  has  made  his  fortune  is  a  citizen  of  the  Great 
Bepublic,  and  wherever  he  chooses  to  go  and  to  settle  he  carries 
witli  him  his  old  recklessness.  It  may  be  chastened  by  his  new 
surroundings  ;  he  may  become  a  deacon  find  pillar  of  the  Church, 
and  purge  and  live  cleanlj'  as  befits  his  new  responsibilities.  But 
the  old  leaven  is  there,  and  even  in  law-abiding  New  England 
the  latent  recklessness  will  break  out  upon  provocation.  And  for 
one  Western  man  who  retires  to  New  England,  there  are  scores 
who  settle  in  those  Border  States  where  rough  old  traditions 
still  survive,  and  where  the  tone  of  feeling  aud  opinion  is  not 
altogether  uncongenial  to  wild  Western  manners. 

These  are  the  places  which  as  yet  .are  only  aping  the  propriety 
which  has  become  a  matter  of  habit  and  principle  elsewhere. 
So  long  as  all  goes  smoothly,  their  demeanour  is  irreproach- 
able. The  judge,  although  he  may  smoke,  expectorate,  and 
whittle,  .administers  justice  with  creditable  judicial  gravity.  The 
barristers  discharge  their  duties  with  tolerable  decorum.  On  a 
sudden  there  is  a  hitch  in  the  harmony  of  the .  proceedings. 
The  opposite  counsel  give  each  other  the  lie,  and  each  pro- 
duces a  pocket  pistol  from  his  brief-bag.  .  The  judge  draws  his 
own  and  interposes,  aud  there  is  a  free  fight  in  Court. 
Ne.xt  day  the  local  journals  duly  report  the  course  of  the 
suit  with  the  freest  comments,  and,  should  the  judge  have 
escaped  scathless,  he  has  probably  to  settle  a  difficulty  with  an 
editor  by  ordeal  of  battle  in  the  street.  Judicial  episodes  of  this 
sort  are  constantly  being  reported  in  the  American  journals. 
Indeed  some  of  the  stories  quoted  in  this  verj'  communication 
from  Chicago  are  most  telling,  as  indicating  incidentally  the  exist- 
ence of  manners  aud  customs  that  are  the  bane  of  social  security 
in  the  Union.  At  Chicago  a  maidservant  was  accidentally  killed 
in  a  boarding-house.  It  seems  that  there  had  been  a  scuffle 
between  some  of  the  boarders,  and  a  pistol  which  one  of  them 
carried  in  his  pocket  had  gone  oft'  by  chance.  Think  of  the  inmates  of 
a  boarding  establishment  in  Liverpool  going  armed  in  that  fishion  ! 
In  Indiana  a  judge  shot  an  editor  for  a  slanderous  article.  The 
editor  had  fully  expected  the  attack,  and  itw!\s  plain  that  he  was  not 
assassinated  without  warning,  for  a  couple  of  revolvers  were  found 
upon  his  person,  and  moreover  he  wore  a  coat  of  mail.  Out  of  the 
Tower  armoury  an  Englishman  would  find  it  hard  to  provide  him- 
self with  a  coat  of  mail  at  a  moment's  notice.  In  Tennessee  an 
innkeeper  shot  a  customer  who  criticized  the  breakfast  that  was 
served  for  him.  In  moral  Massachusetts  a  gentleman  fired  seven 
shots  at  a  couple  of  ladies,  being  moved  thereto  by  jealousy.  The 
truth  is,  that  so  long  as  certain  districts  are  utterly  lawless,  the 
law  will  be  commonly  disregarded  in  others.  So  long  as  it  is  the 
fashion  to  carry  tire-arms  over  a  large  portion  of  the  area  of  the 
Great  Republic,  passionate  men  will  use  them  ou  little  or  no  provo- 
cation. We  do  not  say  that  there  is  not  ample  room  for  a  more 
stringent  application  of  the  law,  and  that  the  reform  which  is  so 
loudly  called  for  might  not  be  accelerated  by  the  more  decided 
action  of  the  authorities.  But  imtil  those  tides  of  population  aud 
civilization  which  iu-e  advancing  respectively  from  the  East  and 
AVest  shall  have  met  in  the  middle  of  the  continent,  uutil  new 
generations  shall  have  grown  up  under  healthier  influences,  we  fear 
we  shall  still  hear  of  those  pai-ticular  crimes  which  have  always 
been  the  curse  of  the  country. 

We  may  join  with  the  Americans  in  deploring  evils  which  may 
be  attributed  in  some  measure  to  the  vices  natural  to  a  yoimg 
country  that  is  growing  fast.  But  while  we  iU-e  grateful  that 
■we  are  not  altogether  as  they  are,  we  cannot  forget  that  we  have 
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scandals  of  our  own  at  home  wliicli  we  are  far  less  able  to  excuse 
or  extenuate.  No  district  of  England  lies  altogether  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  ministers  of  justice  and  religion ;  we  boast  an  instinctive 
reverence  for  the  law,  which  has  been  steadily  growing  up  in  the 
course  of  centuries,  while  our  dangerous  classes  are  spared  the 
temptation  of  murderous  weapons  always  ready  to  their  hands. 
Yet  we  fancy  we  might  have  produced  a  register  of  November 
crime  that  might  have  almost  rivalled  that  of  the  Chicago  writer, 
although  its  items  might  have  been  more  monotonous  and  common- 
place. For  sheer  brutality  nothing  from  America  can  surpass  the 
murder  in  the  Durham  coal  countr}',  where  four  men  deliberately 
"  took  running  kicks  "  at  an  unlucky  wretch  with  whom  they  had 
no  personal  quarrel.  Even  in  Loudon,  if  every  one  had  his  due,  we 
suspect  there  would  be  at  least  as  many  murderers  waiting  their 
trial  as  in  New  York.  It  is  strange  how  little  attention  is  paid  to 
the  number  of  bodies  that  are  found  under  circumstances  strongly 
presumptive  of  foul  play.  Corpses  are  continually  being  picked 
out  of  the  Eegent's  Canal  under  circumstances  that  suggest 
murder  rather  than  suicide.  Infanticide  would  seem  to  be  going 
on  briskly  again,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  frequency  of 
inquests  on  the  corpses  of  children  that  have  been  cast  out  into  the 
streets.  But  jurors  find  open  verdicts,  and  isolated  instances  pass 
almost  unnoticed.  And  while  murder  goes  often  undetected  and 
unpunished,  it  would  appear  that  disorder  is  decidedly  on  the 
increase.  If  we  are  to  believe  a  deputation  which  had  an  interview 
the  other  day  with  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police,  the  state  of  the 
Strand  has  become  woi'se  than  even  that  of  the  notorious  Hay- 
market.  Of  an  evening,  when  the  numerous  theatres  empty,  gangs  of 
roughs  and  rascals  take  possession  of  the  pavements,  shamming 
various  illusory  pursuits  by  way  of  blinds  to  their  real  objects. 
The  thieves  and  prostitutes  ply  a  thriving  trade  ;  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  decent  people  are  alike  shocked  by  obscenity.  In  fact,  the 
rascality  and  immorality  of  London  make  a  practice  of  assembling 
every  evening  to  prey  upon  the  well-to-do  classes,  while,  to  make 
things  as  pleasant  for  them  as  possible,  we  learn  that  eleven 
public-houses  are  open  within  a  compass  that  gives  an  a^'erage  of 
two  to  each  seven  householders.  Well  might  the  deputation  of 
Strand  ratf;payers,  in  which  we  may  presume  the  public-house 
keepers  were  not  represented,  implore  the  interposition  of  the 
police  ;  and  indeed  the  Chief  Commissioner  as  good  as  confessed 
that  their  grievous  complaints  were  well  founded.  We  can  con- 
ceive the  detectives  of  Scotland  Yard  being  baffled  by  some 
mysterious  and  exceptional  crime,  but  we  are  driven  to  ask  how 
such  disorders  as  are  described  have  been  suffered  to  come  to 
a  head  under  the  eyes  of  the  police.*^  No  doubt  there  are 
criminals  and  sinners  in  abundance  in  America,  but  certainly  an 
Englishman  and  a  Londoner  has  little  reason  to  play  the  part  of 
the  Pharisee. 


THE  OLD  MASTERS  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 
I. 

THIS  "fourth  year"  gives  no  indication  that  the  art  treasures 
of  the  country  are  near  exhaustion  ;  indeed  in  some  directions 
the  present  collection  surpasses  its  predecessors.  For  example,  the 
finest  Holbein  yet  seen  in  Burlington  House  is  undoubtedly  "  The 
Two  Ambassadors  "  (i  14) ;  and  the  most  important  picture  of  the 
Praj-Kafl'aellitft  period  we  have  met  with  for  many  a  day  is 
"The  Assumption  of  Our  Lady"  (191),  by  Saudro  Botti- 
celli. The  present  exhibition  too  is  fortified  by  several  new 
contributors;  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  for  instance,  comes  into  the 
field  for  the  first  time ;  in  fact,  the  eleven  pictures  which  he  lends 
have  scarcely  been  seen  before.  The  Earl  of  lladnor  is  also  a 
gi-eat  acquisition ;  he  sends  nineteen  works,  several  of  which 
are  of  the  highest  value.  Further  novelty  is  gained  by  the 
admission  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  water-colour  draw- 
ings, and  by  an  ellective  assemblage  of  statues  in  the  Octagon 
Gallery,  among  whicli  is  conspicuous  a  coloured  "  Hebe  "  (260), 
by  the  late  John  Gibson.  Deceased  painters  of  tho  English 
school,  among  whom  stand  prominent  Reynolds  and  Turner, 
again  take  their  place  with  infinite  credit  among  the  great 
masters  asseinljled  from  all  times  and  countries.  One  serious 
drawback  to  all  these  exhibitions  continues  to  be  tho  number 
of  spurious  works  which  are  allowed  a  place  as  tares  among  tho 
wheat.  In  one  room  alone  we  counted  si.x  pictures  wrongly 
named.  Thus,  "The  V'irgin  and  Child  "  (163),  is  certainly  not  by 
Ghirlandaio;  neitlier  is  there  sullicieut  reason  to  assign  "  The  Last 
Supper"  (164.)  to  Masaccio;  i:or  can  wo  deem  the  "  Portrait  of 
tlie  Artist's  W  ile"  (161 )  worthy  of  DclSarto;  nor  is  "  AnAngel" 
( I  82  j  by  Miisaccio  ;  at  all  events  tlie  treatment  of  drapery  identifies 
th(!  work  with  Northern  Italy — the  painter  nmst  bo  Mantegiia,  or 
on<!  of  his  school ;  lastly,  it  is  simply  ridieulous  to  assign  to 
.\lbiM  t  Diirer  "  A  Triptych  ;  Christ  bearing  His  Cross — tho 
Crucifixion— thft  Resurrection"  (160).  As  tlio  contributor  of 
this  spurious  Diiri'r  .sends  110  otiier  ])icture,  tliere  ('an  bo  no 
ground  for  tlie  ordinary  excuse  that  tho  bad  works  in  a  collection 
have  to  1)0  taicen  in  a  lump  with  the  good.  Such  a  pica  was 
valid  when  the  wliole  of  tlio  Dudley  Ciallery  was  accepted,  tho 
condition  then  being  tliat  there  shoiild  bo  neither  selection  nor 
rejection.  Art;  wo  to  supposi;  that  trasli  gets  smuggled  iu 
through  favouritism  P  Once  again,  tlierefore,  wo  must  protest 
ngaiuKt  the  doctrine  and  practice  proclaimed  liy  tlu!  Acatleniy, 
tliat  jt"ciiii  ai:i'i'pt  no  rosponsibility  "  as  to  llio  aulluMiticity  of 
the  worlts  exhibited.  Law  Cmirts  liave  decided  tluit  Hallway 
CoiiijianieH  ciinii'it,  l)y  printed  notices,  uvaih;  the  respouNibilily  of  j 


doing  their  duty ;  and  surely  there  is  a  moral  Court  of  Appeal 
from  the  Academy  which  will  sustain  an  implied  contract  that 
spurious  wares  shall  not  be  exposed  on  the  assumption  that  the 
error  will  not  be  found  out.  We  know  that  the  question  is  not 
free  from  difficulty,  but  all  the  perplexities  involved  would  diminish, 
if  not  absolutely  vanish,  in  the  presence  of  knowledge,  firmness, 
and  independence.  If  these  qualities  were  brought  to  bear  on 
the  works  tendered  for  exhibition,  the  printer  of  the  Catalogue 
would  not  need  to  keep  perpetually  in  type  the  words  "The 
Academy  can  accept  no  responsibility."  The  Academy  is  under 
a  responsibility  which  it  cannot  so  easily  throw  off;  it  is  the 
chartered  representative  of  art  throughout  the  country;  it  is  the 
established  teacher  of  the  people ;  it  cannot  exhibit  a  spurious 
work  or  publish  a  false  name  without  doing  public  wrong. 
Strange  to  say,  the  British  Institution,  though  a  ibody  of  dilettanti, 
and  not  professional,  showed  more  critical  knowledge  than  these 
Royal  Academicians.  At  all  events,  the  present  collection, 
though  in  the  bulk  amazingly  fine,  wants  weeding  and  pruning. 

Let  us  draw  special  attention  to  "The  Assumption  of  Our 
Lady"  (191),  a  cap'  opera  by  Sandro  Botticelli,  which  Messrs. 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  in  their  exhaustive  volumes  acknowledge 
never  to  have  seen.  This  marvellous  composition,  measuring  no 
less  than  twelve  feet  by  nearly  eight,  now  in  the  collection  of 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  is  described  in  detail  by  Vasari.  It 
was  painted  for  one  Matteo  Palmieri,  who,  as  the  donor,  be- 
came entitled  to  kneel  with  his  wife  in  the  foreground. 
The  patron  was  so  "  learned  and  able  a  man "  that  he  fur- 
nished the  painter  with  ideas;  but  somehow  the  work,  though 
it  now  appears  eminently  devout,  was  pronounced  guilty  of 
"  grievous  heresy,"  and  consequentlj'  it  was  covered  from  view,  and 
the  altar  at  which  it  stood  became  interdicted.  The  heres)--  would 
seem  to  be  that  the  Madonna  kneels  below  the  level  on  which  the 
Saviour  sits.  But  the  times  are  now  fortunately  so  altered  that 
tlie  theologian  can  look  upon  this  elaborate  composition  of  creeds 
and  of  colours  with  about  as  much  edification  as  the  artist.  In 
the  foreground  is  the  tomb  of  the  Madonna,  empty  save  of  white 
lilies,  and  around  stand  the  twelve  apostles,  moved  with  grand 
yet  grotesque  amazement,  after  the  uncouth  yet  inspired  manner 
of  Botticelli.  The  Blessed  Virgin  has  already  reached  heaven  ;  in 
other  words,  she  has  thrown  herself  on  her  knees  before  Christ, 
who  reigns  in  the  highest  of  the  pictorial  spheres.  This  portion 
of  the  work  is  possibly  a  little  out  of  the  prescribed  rule ;  indeed 
the  arrangement  of  the  figures  fits  neither  an  Assumption  nor  a 
Coronation.  However,  the  eye  will  speedily  turn  from  lowest 
earth  and  highest  heaven  to  the  three  intermediate  cycles 
or  zones,  which,  like  three  inverted  rainbows  of  resplendent 
colour,  span  the  whole  of  the  upper  space.  Herein,  according  to 
the  words  of  Vasari,  abide  "  the  Patriarchs,  the  Prophets,  the 
Apostles,  the  Evangelists,  the  Martyrs,  the  Confessors,  the  Doc- 
tors, the  Virgins,  and  the  Hierarchies."  It  must  be  added 
that  a  countless  multitude  of  seraphs,  cherubs,  and  winged 
angels  float  in  the  air  as  birds  of  heaven,  and  make  the  fields  of 
paradise  bright  as  if  strewn  with  many-coloured  flowers.  Gold 
is  used  freely  in  the  decoration  of  wings  and  draperies,  and  is 
otherwise  scattered  about  so  as  to  give  a  glistening  glorv  to  realms 
of  space.  The  spiritual  ideas  here  thrown  out  with  lavish  exube- 
rance and  wild  impetuosity  were  cherished  in  a  more  serene  aspect 
by  Fra  Angelico.  Tho  subject,  indeed,  in  its  general  arrangement 
is  traditional,  and  comes  down  from  much  earlier  times.  Yet 
altogether  novel  is  the  suggestion  of  a  structural  dome,  in  the 
vault  whereof  the  heavenly  host  find  room  enough  and  to  spare. 
Botticelli  was  born  in  Florence  in  1447  (not,  as  stated  in  the 
Catalogue,  1437),  and,  like  Ghirlandaio  and  some  other  artists  of 
the' day,  commenced  life  as  a  goldsmith.  Botticelli  died  in  com- 
parative poverty  in  151 5.  His  works  are  unequal,  as  may  be 
judged  fnnn  the  comparison  of  the  "Adoration  of  the  Magi" 
(193),  lent  b}'  the  Duke  of  llainilton,  with  "  The  Holy  Family" 
(166),  contributed  by  Mr.  Fuller  MaitJand.  The  student  should 
not  neglect  the  present  opportunity  of  making  more  intimate 
acquaintauce  with  this  eccentric,  original,  and  pov?erful  painter. 
"  Calumny,"  and  "  Venus  Floating  on  the  Sea,"  both  in 
Florence,  lie  out  of  the  beaten  path  of  the  period.  Other  Pra5- 
JLalliiellito  artists  appeal  to  the  mind  through  a  beauty  which  is 
the  highest  and  purest  manifestation  of  truth.  Sandro  Botticelli, 
on  the  contrary,  exerts  a  spell  by  exalting  ugliness  into  sublimity. 

The  early  masters  of  Italy  this  year  make  but  a  scanty  show. 
We  may  quote  as  an  interesting  curiosity  tiie  "  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  .Vngels  "  (165),  bearing  as  a  monogram  a  fly,  corresponding 
with  the  supposed  name  of  the  artist,  Mosca.  We  fail  to  lind  any 
such  painter  in  Vasari  or  other  books;  though  there  is  mention  of 
Simoiie  Mosca,  a  sculptor  and  architect,  who  worked  in  Orvieto 
and  Pisa.  The  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  liowover,  to 
which  this  artist  belongs,  is  too  late  lor  the  stylo  of  the  little 
worlv  now  exhibited.  Tho  manner  is  severe  and  detailed;  the 
teclini([ue  thin  and  dry  as  a  t(Uiipera  picture  on  panel.  It  is  a 
])ity  tluit  more  isiiotknown  of  this  early  pi'oduct.  In  the  absence 
of  pedigrei',  inteniiil  evidence  might  give  tho  picture  a  German 
paternity  ;  the  draperies,  tho  circumstantial  reiilisni,  and  the  details 
deterniiiio  its  birthplace,  if  not  in  Transalpine  territory,  at  least 
within  sight  of  tlie  Alps.  No  mention  is  made  by  .Messrs.  Crowe 
and  Cavalcaselle  of  " 'i'ho  Brethren  of  His  Order  Examining  the 
Wounds  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  "  (190),  a  worii  here  ascribed  to 
Beato  Angelico.  'JMii.-*  coinposition,  though  imsnibly  authentic,  has 
certainly  bemi  gieatly  renovated  and  marred  by  home  bold 
rest'irer.  .Aiioliier  picliue,  in  all  pvoliabilily  only  of  a  si  hool, 
is '■  Peter  and  .John  at  the  I'lcaiitiful  Gale  of  llie  Ten)plo  "  (180), 
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sot  down  in  tho  Cfitalogue  to  Filippo  Lippi.  Indeed  Messrs.  Crowe 
and  Cavalcaselle  mention  this  work,  witli  others  equally  dubious, 
in  terms  of  apology.  In  fact,  so  little  critical  are  our  English  col- 
lectors and  dealers  that  pictures  arc  often  christened  by  conjecture, 
and  names  handed  down  by  hearsay.  l']qually  apocryphal  as  to 
master,  though  assuredly  not  in  merit,  is  "An  Angel"  (182;, 
falsely  ascrited  to  Masaccio.  Here,  as  before  indicated,  the 
broken  up  and  angular  draperies  are  not  Tuac.in,  but  Lombardic ; 
the  style  is  not  that  of  the  Carmine  Chapel  in  Florence,  but  of 
the  Church  of  the  Eremitani  in  Padua.  Wo  recognize,  too,  tho 
presence  of  a  Northern  school  in  the  keen-cut  outlines  and  in  tho 
etern  handling  of  forms  as  in  Lombard  sculpture  ;  bold  and  grand 
is  the  eager  look  and  the  onward  movement  of  tlie  figure  as  it 
floats  through  space  towards  the  object  of  its  worship.  Such  a 
work,  notwithstanding  obvious  defects,  awakens  imagination,  and 
fills  the  mind  with  fantasies  which  lie  tieyond  tho  world  of  sense. 

Luca  Signoielli,  the  pupil  of  that  great  Umbro-FIorentine,  Piero 
della  Francesca,  and  the  forerunner,  when  in  his  maturity  as 
seen  at  Orvieto,  of  Michael  Angelo,  is  represented  by  one  of  his 
noblest  compositions,  "  The  Circumcision  "  (162).  this  picture, 
which  comes  like  the  great  Botticelli  on  the  opposite  wall  from 
Hamilton  House,  is  signed  "  I^ucas  Cartonensis  pinxit."  The 
work  seems  identified  with  the  picture  said  by  Vasari  to  have  been 
executed  at  Volterra,  by  means  of  the  repainting  of  the  Christ. 
Vasari  relates  that  Bazni  spoiled  the  infant  figure,  and  that  this 
act  of  vandtlism  was  strongly  condemned.  Messrs.  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle  remark  that  the  repainting  seems  to  belong  to  a  very 
distant  period  and  is  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  altarpiece ; 
the  truth  of  the  observation  is  patent  to  any  well-trained  eye. 
These  critics  continue  as  follows : — "  The  composition  is  one  of 
Signorelli's  best,  well  arranged  and  full  of  energy.  The  life-size 
figures  are  bold  in  action,  yet  unrestrained  ;  the  colour  strong  and 
of  an  olive  tinge,  with  brown  shadows.  Firmness  and  truth  of 
drawing  are  combined  with  a  judicious  distribution  of  light  and 
shade."  The  composition,  which  is  eminently  symmetric, 
after  the  minner  of  artists  accustomed  to  mural  decoration  and 
monumental  work,  is  arranged  within  an  architectural  niche  ;  two 
prophets  in  medallions,  grand  in  manner,  indicate  that  Signor'elli, 
like  Michae.  Angelo,  brought  his  pictorial  style  into  harmonious 
relation  with  the  plastic  arts.  In  statuesque  firmness  and  solidity 
the  figures  are  balanced.  In  the  centre  tlie  Madonna  holds  on 
her  lap  the  infant  Christ;  the  High  Priest  raises  his  eyes  and 
stretches  his  hands  to  heaven.  Among  numerous  bystanders  is 
not  forgottei  St.  Joseph,  "  a  grand  apparition  in  full  drapery,  who 
contemplates  the  ceremony,  and  supports  himself  with  a  short 
staff"."  The  female  heads  have  a  sweetness  and  a  spirituality 
which  comprt  more  with  Umbria  than  with  the  muscular  school 
■which  Sig-ncrelli  consolidated.  The  painter  was  born  in  1 441 — that 
is,  thirty-foir  years  before  Michael  Angelo,  and  forty-two  before 
Eaff'aelle.  Thus  he  may  be  accounted,  particularly  in  remembrance 
of  his  anatomical  demonstrations  in  the  Cathedral  at  Orvieto,  a 
pioneer  and  an  innovator.  How  much  he  owed  to  that  creative 
genius  Pieio  della"  Francesca,  of  whom  there  is  here  a  small 
specimen  (195),  no  one  can  tell  who  has  not  visited  Arezzo.  The 
National  Gallery  has  no  work  by  Signorelli. 

The  Academy  again  adduces  evidence  that  our  English  col- 
lections are  specially  rich  in  niastcrworks  from  Venice.    And  no 
other  school  tells  with  such  brilliant  effect  in  an  exhibition. 
A  Venetian  picture,  whatever  it  may  be  besides,  seldom  fails  in 
point  of  decoration ;  no  other  paintings  throw  upon  a  wall  an 
€qual  amount  of  light  and  colour ;  no  other  compositions  strike 
the  eye  at  so  great  a  distance.    All  this  is  emphatically  true  of 
that  brilliant  and  broadly  painted  scene  by  Titian,  "  The  Cornaro 
Family  "  on  their  knees  before  an  altar  (146).    The  work,  which 
is  lent  by  the  present  Duke  of  Northumberland,  was  purchased 
in  1656  by  Algernon  Percy,  tenth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  at 
the  sale  of  the  effects  of  V.andyck.    This  picture  holds  a  place 
of  honour  in  the  large  room  of  the  Academy,  and  is  specially 
signalized  by  a  canopy  of  drapery ;  the  only  other  work  thus 
'istinguished  is  Holbein's  picture  of  "The  Two  Ambassadors," 
hich  occupies  the  central  place  on  the  opposite  wall.  The 
Ihgers  have  thus  pointed  to  these  two  compositions  as  the 
<^'vning  efforts  of  the  collected  schools,  and  no  two  creations 
<^0H  possibly  stand  in  stronger  contrast,  and  yet  in  more  distinct 
and ,jiiyj(iual  supremacy;  it  is  hard  indeed  to  tell  which  has  the 
advajigg — tijg  realism  of  Holbein,  or  the  generalization  and 
puggKyeness  of  the  great  Venetian.    But  we  must  defer  the 
<^°A*i'iMion  of  these  and  other  works  to  a  future  occasion. 

"ademy  shows  itself  widely  catholic  in  the  diversity  of 
.^hools  jjqj  pn]y  tolerates,  but  holds  up  to  admiration. 

Thus  spa  jg  -^jgeiy  given  to  the  now  somewhat  neglected  masters 
of  Bologn.      ^.jjg  presence  of  two  fairly  good  examples  of  Ludo- 
vico  LaiTaj  ^  j.j^j.g  master,  save  in  Bologna,  "  The  llolv  Familv  " 
^(150)  and  ;xijai.ity"  (156),  both  from  the  gallery  of  the  Earl 
V>t  liadnor,  i.,j^y  jjg  jjjj^j.^g^jyg^      jj.  jg  curious,  to  refer  to  the 
Discourses  O'^gynolds.    Students  of  the  Academy  a  hundred 
and  three  yea^^       therein  recommended  to  form  their  style 
on  the  model  O  yjQ^-j.Q_    rj^j^^  simplicity,  or  rather,  "  what  the 
ancients  callea  >  corruption  of  the  colours,"  gained  by  breaking 
and  mixmg  '■'ISigments,  together  with  a  breadth  of  light 
and  a  depth  ot  i.j^^  approaching  the  solemnity  of  twilight, 
are   pomted  to    -pgciaHy       keeping  with  the  gravity  and 
solemnity  of  sacred.j  ^^^^^^^.-^^         yi^^g  tl,g  j„yg  Reynolds 
the  mode  of  teacl    -(vhether  for  better  or  for  worse,  has 
changed,  and  accoru.    ^^^^^  pictures  by  Ludovico,  as  well  as 
by  his  two  contempc',^    Domenichino  and  Guercino.  are  now 


deemed  wanting  in  clogenoss  of  study,  in  realistic  truth,  in  the 

moderation  and  modesty  of  nature.  Cerlainly  it  would  be  tho 
ruin  of  any  young  painter  to  commence  where  the  l>ohjgnese  left 
oil",  and  indeed  wo  can  scarcely  conceive  of  an  art  more  w^rrupt 
than  that  which  is  fiauntingly  displayed  large  as  life  in 
"St.  Sebastian"  (213),  by  Domenichin(j,  and  in  "San  Luigi  di 
Gonzaga  received  into  the  Society  of  Jesus"  (225),  liy  Guercino. 
Wide  as  the  pcjles  asunder  from  these  blatant  wcjrks  is  the  early 
little  picture  to  which  wo  sh.all  hereafter  revert,  "  'J'he  Agony 
in  tho  Garden  "  (176),  by  liad'aelle.  The  period  in  probably  a 
little  later  than  that  of  "  Tho  Vision  of  the  Knight "  in  the 
National  Gallery ;  tho  stylo  still  retains  the  distinguishing  traits 
of  the  painter's  master;  Perugino,  and  is  consequently  true,  simple, 
and  devout. 


THE  THEATRES. 


AT  this  season  adult  persons  visit  the  theatres  chiefly  as  a  duty 
to  their  children  and  young  friends,  and  if  that  duty  be 
more  than  usually  burdonsone  this  year,  there  is  the  more  credit 
in  performing  it.  Wo  therefore  notice  the  dulness  of  the  Drury 
Lane  pantomime  as  a  matter  of  interest  rather  to  dramatic  and 
literary  critics  than  to  the  public,  who  would  be  bound  to  go  and 
see  it  if  it  were  ten  times  duller  than  it  is.  Wo  think  that  in 
the  introductory  part  the  author  has  fallen  behind  his  former 
efforts  in  the  same  line,  and  in  the  harlequinade  there  is  not, 
so  far  as  we  remember,  even  one  tolerably  good  joke.  Happy 
are  they  who  have  never  seen  a  pantomime  before,  and  are 
therefore  unable  to  draw  comparisons  between  this  and  earlier 
productions  at  the  same  house.  But  if  the  manager  really 
desires  to  be  funny,  he  had  better  produce  a  serious  drama 
without  loss  of  time.  The  combat  between  Fitzjames  and 
Roderick  Dhu  in  the  Ladi/  of  tho  Lake  was  much  more 
diverting  than  any  of  the  numerous  encounters  which  may  now  be 
witnessed  between  the  clown  and  the  policeman.  The  company 
engaged  for  this  pantomime  includes  Mr.  Brittain  Wright,  who 
has  been  a  great  favourite  of  pit  and  gallery  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  from  the  time  when  he  helped  to  lighten  that  dreary  piece 
Formosa.  But  even  he  can  do  almost  nothing  to  push  this  panto- 
mime along;  and  the  great  and  varied  talent  of  the  Vokes  family 
is  exercised  to  equally  small  advantage.  The  verdict  of  the  public 
must,  we  fear,  be  that  there  is  a  strong  company  and  a  weak  piece 
at  Drury  Lane.  We  mean,  however,  no  more  than  this — that  the 
piece  is  not  equal  to  earlier  efforts  of  the  same  author,  who 
has  to  fear  comparison  rather  with  himself  than  with  anybody 
else.  After  all  perhaps  the  quality  of  the  work  does  not  greatly 
matter,  as  Drury  Lane  now  stands  in  pantomime  proper  without  a 
rival.  A  critic,  or  a  person  who  usurps  the  name,  has  ventured  to 
assert  that  it  is  possible  to  endure  liabil  and  Bijmt  a  second  time. 
This,  however,  we  take  leave  to  doubt,  and,  as  it  is  not  a  panto- 
mime, we  are  not  in  duty  called  upon  to  try. 

People  who  are  oppressed  with  the  gaieties  of  the  season  may 
be  assured  that  if  they  can  be  dismal  nowhere  else  an  oppor- 
tunity offers  itself  at  the  Globe  Theatre.  Feeling  much  admira- 
tion for  the  talent  of  Mr.  Montague,  and  warmly  approving  his 
principle  of  management,  it  is  unpleasant  to  remark  that  Tears, 
Idle  I'ears,  are  out  of  place  at  Christmas,  and  not  particularly 
desirable  at  any  time.  The  title  has  no  special  connexion  with 
the  subject  of  the  piece,  except  that  it  has  a  doleful  sound.  In- 
deed, the  tears  which  occur  in  the  piece,  far  from  being  idle,  are, 
as  the  doctor  informs  us,  a  sign  of  recovery  from  disease.  It  must  be 
owned  that  Mr.  Montague  acts  his  strange  part  very  well,  and 
thus  saves  himself  and  the  piece  from  the  ridicule  that 
always  threatens  to  overtake  it.  He  has  been  deranged  four  years, 
and  when  he  begins  to  recover  he  is  brought  home,  where  he  falls 
asleep  on  a  sofa,  and  when  he  wakes  an  innocent  plot  of  his  wife 
and  friends  is  used  to  persuade  him  that  he  has  only  been  ill  a 
week.  Considering  the  time  that  this  plot  had  been  forming,  the 
execution  of  it  might  be  less  slovenly.  All  newspapers  and 
periodicals  of  recent  date  have  been  removed  from  the  room  in 
which  he  is  expected  to  arrive.  The  Quarterly  Review  of  a  date 
before  his  illness,  and  with  a  page  turned  down  by  himself,  is  placed 
where  he  may  see  it.  We  should  feel  things  to  be  more  real  and  pleas- 
ant if  we  were  told  the  title  of  the  article  he  was  reading.  But 
when  all  this  has  been  cunningly  arranged,  a  maid-seiTant  spoUs 
it  by  bringing  in  a  letter  that  has  come  by  post.  His  suspicion  is 
aroused  by  the  post-mark,  and  he  seeks  tor  confirmatory  evidence 
on  the  chimnej'-piece.  It  seems  inevitable  that  he  will  find  last 
week's  milk  bill,  but  the  same  result  is  more  elegantly  attained  by 
the  discovery  of  the  wedding-card  of  a  gentleman  whom  he  re- 
members as  only  seventeen  years  old.  Any  way  the  pious  fraud 
is  exposed,  and  he  satisfies  himself  that  he  has,  as  he  supposed, 
been  ill  and  away  from  home  for  four  years.  However,  although 
the  contrivance  fails,  the  patient  gets  well  without  it.  He 
had  accidentally  shot  his  sou,  a  boy  of  four  years  old,  and 
his  mind  gave  way  under  this  terrible  aliliction.  After  his 
remo\al  from  home  another  son  Wiis  born,  who  is  now 
about  the  age  that  his  brother  was  when  he  was  shot. 
At  first  he  is  persuaded  that  this  is  the  son  whom  he  used  to  love 
so  much,  and  that  the  supposed  accident  was  a  dream.  Then, 
beginning  to  suspect  the  plot,  he  calls  for  the  boy,  who  luckily 
happens  to  be  asleep.  Thus  the  inevitable  discovery  is  staved  ott" 
for  a  few  minutes,  but  it  comes  nevertheless,  and  proves  less 
disastrous  than  had  been  expected.  We  accept  the  statement  in 
the  playbill  that  this  piece,  on  its  production  in  Paiis,  "  created 
an  interest  universal  and  profound."    The  idea  of  the  piece  is 
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eminently  French,  and  probably  if  such  an  idea  had  first  occurred 
to  an  English  dramatist,  he  would  have  dismissed  it  as  unsuitable 
to  our  stage.  In  order  that  we  may  understand  what  we  are 
about  to  see,  a  nurse  is  introduced,  like  Chorus  in  King  Henry  V., 
to  tell  the  dismal  tale  from  the  beginning.  This  pro- 
ceeding, in  itself  slightly  absurd,  is  made  more  so  by 
the  fact  that  the  part  of  nurse  is  undertaken  by  Miss 
Hughes,  a  lady  of  well-known  comic  power.  Thus  we  get 
a  sensation  approaching  that  which  is  experienced  when  Mr.  Toole 
enters,  as  he  is  fond  of  doing,  upon  the  domestic  pathetic  line 
of  business.  When  Miss  Plughes  is  overcome  by  pity  for  her 
unhappy  master,  we  remember  involuntarily  that  she  used  to  be 
"  the  strongest  woman  in  the  world."  The  absurdity  is  some- 
thing like  that  of  putting  a  low  comedian  into  the  part  of  Oliver 
Cromwell.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  Miss  Hughes  looks 
adequately  doleful  and  harrows  our  feelings  as  much  as  possible 
by  her  narrative.  But  still  there  is  an  incongruity  about  the 
whole  thing  which  would  be  fatal  to  the  piece  if  it  were  not 
fortunately  short.  We  think  that  if  it  be  performed  at  all,  it 
ought  to  occur  earlier  in  the  evening,  so  as  to  allow  time  for 
something  both  good  and  lively  to  follow  it.  The  enter- 
tainment begins  with  a  particularly  seasonable  piece,  also 
talcen  from  the  French,  called  Weather  Permitting.  Almost  the 
only  consolation  we  can  suggest  under  the  prevailing  miserable 
weather  is  that  a  little  fun  is  got  out  of  it  at  this  theatre,  where, 
let  us  observe,  real  business  begins  at  seven  o'clock.  This  arrange- 
ment has  perhaps  been  adopted  in  consideration  of  the  early 
closing  of  public-houses,  and  certainly,  when  an  evening  begins 
with  rain  and  goes  on  to  tears,  it  may  be  desirable  to  fortify  oneself 
against  the  influence  of  damp  bj^  a  drop  of  gin  or  brandj'  before 
going  to  bed.  The  "  new  and  origin.al  play  "  called  False  Shame 
is  as  good  as  several  other  recent  plays  which  have  enjoyed  con- 
siderable popularity.  The  proposed  duel  is  an  anachronism,  par- 
ticularly as  it  is  to  be  fought  with  swords,  and  the  sentiment 
appropriated  to  Mr.  Montague,  "  that  if  he  must  break  the 
law  of  his  country,  he  will  do  so  in  his  country,"  is  rather 
too  extravagant  for  a  cultivated  audience.  There  is,  however, 
a  touch  of  nature  in  the  father  of  the  intending  duellist,  who  insists 
that  the  honour  of  the  family  must  be  maintained,  but  is  rather 
taken  back  on  hearing  that  the  event  is  to  be  brought  off,  as 
JBell's  Life  would  say,  in  his  own  park. 

The  ingenuity  which  at  one  house  founds  a  "  comedietta  "  on 
the  weather  is  equalled  at  another  where  the  scene  is  laid  at 
Geneva,  and  the  characters  are  awaiting  the  result  of  the  inteT- 
national  arbitration.  This  piece  is,  we  suppose,  intended  as  an 
improvement  upon  the  ordinary  burlesque ;  but,  although  it  begins 
well,  there  is  hardly  any  progress  afterwards.  The  transition  from 
Geneva  to  Robinson  Crusoe's  island,  under  the  guidance  of  "Ima- 
gination," produces  only  results  of  the  most  ordinary  and  prosaic 
kind.  If  we  remember  rightly,  the  only  distinct  object  of  the  piece 
appears  to  be  to  provide  Robinson  Crusoe  with  a  wife  in  the 
person  of  a  strong-minded  lady  who  travels  alone  and  agitates  for 
female  suHrage.  We  are  speaking  of  the  Olympic  Theatre,  which 
has  been  lately  opened  by  Miss  Ada  Cavendish,  who,  like  Mr. 
Montague,  appears  to  have  fixed  a  standard  of  management  which 
is  difficult  to  maintain.  The  demand  for  new  and  original  come- 
dies, and  for  short  light  pieces  which  shall  not  be  exactly  bur- 
lesques, promises  to  exceed  the  supply.  The  opening  of  the 
Olympic  Theatre  has  not  been  encouraging ;  but  equal  difficulty 
was  experienced  at  the  Vaudeville,  which  soon  afterwards  became 
one  of  the  most  popular  theatres  in  London.  The  undertaking  of 
Miss  Cavendish  will  be  little  helped  by  the  sympathy  to  which  it 
is  undoubtedly  entitled.  Hardly  any  piece  can  go  well  unless 
there  is  an  audience  to  applaud  it,  and  just  now  those  entertainments 
which  make  least  demand  upon  the  intellect  are  most  in  favour. 
It  is  unfortunate,  too,  that  Miss  Cavendish  has  lately  fallen, 
either  by  necessity  or  choice,  upon  unattractive  plays.  She  does 
all  that  can  be  done  with  her  own  part  in  her  own  theatre,  and 
yet  we  feel  little  satisfaction  at  the  result.  The  play  may  be 
truly  said  to  end  with  a  catastrophe,  for  the  principal  actor  in  it 
gives  himself  a  spin  round  and  falls  upon  the  Hoor  dead.  Several 
modern  plays  owe  their  chief  efi'ect  to  consumption ;  and  this 
play  depends  upon  heart  disease.  We  may  perhaps  venture  to 
hope  that  the  medical  profession  will  lend  further  aid  to  dramatic 
literature,  which  is  admittedly  in  delicate  health,  and  thus  a 
variety  of  plays  may  be  produced  in  which  the  hero  or  lieroine 
may  be  made  the  victim  of  all  the  different  diseases  under  whicli 
it  is  poKsible  to  look  interesting.  There  is  a  certain  ingenuity 
about  this  play  which  deserves  notice.  The  hero  is  a  Mexican 
adventurer  who  liua  made  liis  fortune  on  the  Paris  Jiourse. 
lie  knows  that  he  is  liable  to  die  suddenly,  and  li<!  knows 
also  that  his  wil'o  lias  listened  to  words  of  lovo  whispered 
by  nn  ,\u.striaii  baron  at  a  masked  ball.  He  contrives  to  bully 
the  I'aron  into  tiianying  his  wife's  sister,  to  whom  he  leaves 
all  his  fortune.  Tlius  he  is  reconciled  to  his  own  impending  death 
by  the  jjunishmcnt  to  be  inlli(;t(Hl  on  his  wife,  who  will  bo 
dej)rived  ut  once  of  his  money  and  of  the  IJaron's  love.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  a  young  and  handsonio  widow  is  not  likely 
to  find  either  of  these  losses  irretri(!vabl(!.  Wo  are  bound 
t<)  t^iiy  that  much  is  done  f(/r  this  jjiece  by  the  acting,  but  the 
8tory,  althoii>.;ii  it  wnuld  doubtless  excito  interest  in  I'aris, 
will  hardly  be  jiopulur  in  I/ondoii.  Then  comes  the  attomi)t,  of 
wliich  we  liHvt!  already  s])oI(en,  to  iiiak(!  fun  out  of  tlics  Geneva 
arbitrali<jn,  and  tliiualtio  itt  bullor  intended  than  performed. 
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BOKHARA  THE  HOLY.* 

TRANSOXANIA,  or,  within  more  restricted  limits,  th© 
Khanate  of  Bokhara,  is  perhaps  that  part  of  Asia  of  which, 
in  proportion  to  the  kind  and  amount  of  its  claims  on  their  atten- 
tion, European  readers  know  least.  It  has  been  for  long  ages  the 
highway  of  a  more  or  less  extensive  commerce  between  the  West 
and  the  far  East ;  but  remoteness,  unpleasant  nomadic  methods 
of  "  interviewing  "  strangers,  and  the  treatment  received  by  later 
travellers  in  jealous,  cruel,  and  bigoted  "holy"  Bokhara  itself, 
had  succeeded  in  preserving  it  almost  unsullied  by  tlie  foot  of  an 
infidel.  But  Russia  has  changed  all  that,  and,  for  better  or  for 
worse,  the  destinies  of  Bokhara  are  henceforth  bound  up  with  the 
course  of  Western  politics.  A  European  may  now  travel  securely 
in  places  where,  less  than  ten  years  ago,  a  flaw  in  his  disguise  would 
have  meant  death ;  and  the  day  may  not  be  very  distant  when  even 
the  British  excursionist,  with  his  opera-glass  and  return  ticket,  may 
be  comforting  his  weary  and  dust-soiled  person  with  the  far-famed 
wines  and  melons  of  Bokhara  and  Samarcand.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, readers  will  welcome  the  publication,  for  the  first  time 
in  Europe,  of  a  continuous — i.e.  intelligible — history  of  the 
Khanate,  in  which  an  attentive  student  may  trace  the  process 
whereby  successive  governments  or  misgovernments  of  Arabs, 
Samanides,  Seljukides,  Timurides,  Uzbegs,  &c.  have  fashioned  the 
Bokhariot  of  to-day. 

Naturally,  the  details  of  the  pree-Islamitic  period  are  very  meagre. 
But  as  one  of  the  earliest  recorded  exploits  of  the  Bokhariots  was 
to  tie  their  prince  in  a  sack  of  thorns  and  roll  him  about  until 
death  relieved  him  of  his  troubles,  it  must  be  gnnted  that 
they  seem  to  have  distinguished  themselves  from  the  very  first 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  all  that  we  know  of  them  from  the 
time  of  Alexander  of  Macedon  to  that  of  his  Russian  namesake. 
This  period  is  interesting  chiefly  from  an  ethnographic  view- 
point.    References  in  the  Vendidad  to  Herat,  Balkh,  Sogd,, 
Merve,  &c.,  as  being  produced  by  the  first  creative  efforts  of 
Ormuzd ;  Arab  traditions,  more  or  less  defined,  of  a  Zend  dialect ; 
the  early  and  general  prevalence  of  tire-worship ;  and  the  mention 
of  Balkh  as  the  place  chosen  by  Zoroaster  to  preach  his  new  doc- 
trines after  he  had  fled  from  his  native  province  of  Azerbidjan — 
are  put  forth  by  Mr.  Vamb^ry  as  proofs  that  the  early  settlers  of 
Central  Asia  were  Iranians,  by  whom  the  fire-wojship  was 
spread,  northwards   and  westwards,  over  the  lands  between 
the    Oxus    and   Jaxartes.     In  the  first  century  Buddhism 
also  existed  there,  being  professed  by  the  Toorki  and  oiher  Tura- 
nian elements  of  the  population ;  and  the  word  "  Bokhara " 
itself  means  a  Buddhist  convent.    Lastly,  the  Nestorians,  having 
made  the  West  too  hot  for  themselves,  settled  near  the  Zeref- 
shan,  where  they  enjoyed  their  metaphj'sical  hair-splitting  in 
peace,  and,  before  a.d.  520,  founded  a  bishopric  of  Samarcand. 
St.  Thomas  has  been  credited  with  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
beyond  the  Oxus,  but  then  St.  Thomas  has  been  called  upon  to  do- 
duty  in  almost  every  clime  from  Malabar  to  Anahuac.  Those  fire- 
worshipping  Iranians  who  formed  the  more  numerous,  or  at  all 
events  more  important,  part  of  the  Transoxan  population,  were 
lovers  of  peace,  and  settled  only  in  the  fertile  districts  and  in 
the  large  towns,  where  they  manufactured  their  famous  sword- 
blades,  cottons,  carpet  stuff's,  and  were  the  go-betweens  in  the 
silk  trade  between  China  and  the  Mediterranean.     That  the 
Central  Asian  fire-worshippers  were  enviably  prosperous  and 
wealthy  is  proved  by  the  frequent  and  successful  visits,  be- 
giu^iing  A.D.  666,  of  those  fervid  soldiers  of  the  Prophet  who 
combined  plunder  with  proselytism.    Beikend  blades,  costly  car- 
pets, heaps  of  gold  and  silver,  wondrous  pearls  extracted  from 
the  eye-sockets  of  Buddhist  idols  abhorred  of  every  good  Moslem, 
and  even  the  jewelled  slippers  of  the  brave  Queen  Khatun  herself, 
only  served  to  convince  the  invaders  more  firmly  of  the  pressing 
necessity  of  converting  the  infidel.    But  the  infidel  defended  his 
faith  and  his  goods  with  all  his  soul  and  with  all  his  strength  ;  till 
Kuteibe,  about  710,  dealt  its  death-blow  to  fire-worship,  and 
firmly  planted  in  Bokhara  that  Islamism  which  in  later  days,  an' 
as  Mr.  Vambery  has  endeavoured  to  show  in  his  earlier  worl* 
becanio,  for  cruelty  and  bigotry,  almost  unparalleled  among 
religions  of  the  world.    Kuteibe  seems  to  have  been  the  r"^ 
of  a  Mahommedan  warrior.    Ho  was  equally  at  home  ir"*^_ 
])ulpit  and  in  the  saddle  ;  and  ho  inspired  his  troops  to  dei^ 
desperate  courage,  no  less  by  appeals  to  their  lowest  p-^i^^ns 
than  to  their  pride  as  servants  of  God  and  tho  Propihe 
Jiimself,   his  grand  ambition  was   tho   conversion  of'^'^V*'' 
Asia — a   task   to   which   he   devoted    himself  withj*^"""'** 
enthusiasm.     Arab  troopers  were  lodged  in  every  ho:?  ^°  ."■p^ 
as  the  religious  instructors  and  spies  of  their  host.''  "y  ffi't^ 
in  money  iiilidela  were  encouraged  to  frequent  th'"''^1"®^> 
apostacy  was  punish(^d  with  extreme  severity,  and,  "sur- 
vivals "  from  the  old  worship  wero  found  even  i'''"  twelfth 
century,  tho  history  of  Bokhara  seems  to  confutc^^j  "'''^•'"^'T 
notion  that  a  new  religion  cuiinot  be  imposed  by  for  I'cador 
will  discover  that,  at  this  as  at  other  periods,  /""^"^  ouergiea 

•  Geichwhte  Ihu  hiira'a,  tukr  rranmxankns,        (/t7'''i"'"', '^*''*'*  *'* 
«!//  ,liv.  anivnwart.    Nadi  (iiiontiiHHclioii  bcuUtzcii  ■,«""e"l«w;n  Imnil 
HC'hrildiclii'ii  (;cH<lii(',hLM(iu(lloii.    Zum  cratoiimal  hcf'^^  ^'"^  J^crmanu 
Vainlieiy.    .StuttKart.    1872.  .  , 
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■were,  by  pressure  of  strong  despotism,  excluded  from  State 
questions  to  find  vent  in  religious  excitement.  IJut  of  course,  for 
some  time,  religious  differences  meant  differences  of  race ;  lience 
the  astonishing  influence  wielded  by  Mokanim,  "the  veiled 
prophet  of  Khorasan,"  to  whom,  no  doubt,  the  reader  has  already 
been  introduced  in  Moore's  pages.  lie  appeared  on  the  scene  in 
767,  and  from  his  impregnaole  eyrie,  near  Kesli,  for  lifteen  years 
defied  the  Caliph's  best  armies  and  generals.  Tlio  story  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  in  the  book ;  but  we  can  only  glance 
at  it.  The  firo-worshippers  were  Mokanna's  chief  adherents, 
and  he  proclaimed  himself  a  God  incarnate  who  had  already 
appeared  in  the  persons  of  Moses,  Mahomet,  and  Christ.  Looking- 
glasses  arranged  so  as  to  catch  the  sun's  rays  were  the  d(;vice 
whereby  he  once  satisfied  his  worshippers  praying  to  behold  the 

flory  of  his  countenance,  and  brought  them  to  their  knees  in  terror, 
t  is  narrated  that  an  envoy,  being  asked  by  him  who  and 
what  he  was,  bluntly  replied  that  the  question  was  unworthy 
of  an  omniscient  deity;  but  Mr.  Vamb^ry  considers  that  tlie 
retort  argues  more  courage  than,  under  the  circumstances,  the  envoy 
ought  to  be  credited  with.  When  all  was  over,  Mokaiina  be- 
headed his  page,  poisoned  his  numerous  wives,  except  one,  and 
then  leaped  into  a  blazing  furnace  from  which  it  appears  he  had 
promised  to  emerge  with  aid  from  heaven.  The  escaped  lady  told 
the  Arabs  that  she  had  long  watched  the  furnace,  but  that 
Mokanna  never  came  back.  The  compai-ative  mythologists  perhaps 
might  like  to  make  short  work  of  the  story,  or  at  least  of  part  of  it, 
by  showing  that,  even  if  a  real  Mokanna  did  exist,  the  Mokanna 
of  the  shining  face  was  a  native  of  Cloudland,  and  meant  the  Sun, 
with  its  "  golden  mask,"  and  "  green  veil,"  or  clouds  that  hid  its 
splendour. 

At  this  time,  and  for  about  a  hundred  years  more,  "  Middle 
Asia"  formed  part  of  the  government  of  Khorasan,  whose  "  statt- 
holder  "  sent  a  representative  of  the  Caliph  to  reside  at  Bokhara, 
the  descendants  of  the  old  dynasty  retaining  only  the  bare  title. 
But  the  rule  of  the  Arabs  really  ended  with  the  ninth  century, 
when  Ismail,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Samanides,  received  his 
diploma  as  governor  of  Khorasan.  He  possessed  the  right  of 
coinage,  and  of  the  Khuthe — repetition  of  his  prayers  in  his  name  ; 
and,  like  the  princes  of  mediaeval  Europe  in  their  relation  to  the 
Pope.  Ismail  owed  only  a  nominal — i.e.  religious — allegiance  to  the 
Caliph,  "  the  Shadow  of  God  upon  earth,"  who  was  rapidly  be- 
coming nothing  but  a  shadow.  Under  this  prince,  Bokhara  rose 
to  be  the  capital  of  a  great  empire,  and  was  renowned  over  Asia  for 
its  commercial  prosperity,  its  colleges,  to  which  students  flocked 
from  all  parts,  and  its  learned  men  and  saints,  whose  names 
are  revered  even  in  the  present  day.  The  Samanide  dynasty 
lasted  for  about  a  century  and  a  half,  after  wliich  the  unhappy 
country  continued  to  be  an  apple  of  discord  for  successive  lines 
of  C'haiesmian,  Seljuk,  and  other  Tartar  rulers,  till,  in  1218, 
Gheiighiz  Khan  emerged  from  "the  Gobi-Waste"  with  his 
half-uiillion  of  Mongols.  Mr.  Vauibery  describes  in  his  best  style 
how  the  brutal  Mongols  used  the  leaves  of  the  Koran  for  horse- 
litter,  and  the  book-chests  for  horse-troughs,  and  turned  the 
priests  into  servants  of  all  work;  while  Ghenghiz  in  one  day  re- 
duced Bokhara  to  ashes,  destroyed  all  traces  of  its  old  civiliza- 
tion, and  sent  its  famous  gardeners  and  skilled  mechanics  to  ply 
their  trade  in  Mongolia.  The  Mongols  described  by  Gibbon,  as 
well  as  by  Mr.  Vamb^ry,  seem  to  be  distinguished  above  all  races 
for  a  certain  kind  of  cold,  gloomy  ferocity.  Ghenghiz  Khan  appears 
to  have  been  pretty  much  like  the  rest  of  them  ;  yet  our  author 
administers  a  whitewashing  to  the  flint-hearted  old  savage,  and 
quotes  his  Military  Constitutions — "the  Mongol  Koran  " — and  his 
toleration  of  different  religions  as  proofs  that  he  had  a  turn  for 
statesmanship  as  well  as  for  booty  and  murder.  A  few  details  of 
these  Constitutions  are  given  in  the  excellent  sketch  of  the  career 
of  Timur,  who,  we  are  told,  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  Khan's 
system.  But  perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  certain 
portions  of  this  "  Koran  "  actually  belong  to  Ghenghiz,  and  not  to 
Timur.  Regulations  for  the  outfit — in  swords,  axes,  saw.s,  needles, 
thread,  &c. — of  every  trooper,  were  of  course  much  after  the 
great  Khan's  special  tastes.  But  the  rule  that  the  cry  for  quarter 
should  be  respected  seems  inconsistent  with  the  conduct  of  a  man 
who  would  murder  in  cold  blood  recruits  and  prisoners  disabled 
by  sickness.  Still  a  conqueror  of  the  time  practically  summed 
up  his  ethics  in  the  words,  Whatever  I  do  is  right ;  and 
Ghenghiz  could,  without  the  least  scruple,  and  with  the  most 
pious  severity,  lecture  the  Bokhariots  on  their  sins,  and  tlien 
proceed  to  demonstrate  God's  wrath  in  the  way  most  agreeable 
to  himself.  In  this  invasion  Timur  Melik,  the  Toorki  governor  of 
Khojend,  distinguished  himself  in  a  manner  worthy  of  record. 
He  launched  twelve  boats,  or  monitors,  as  we  might  call  them,  on 
the  .laxartes,  covered  them  with  armour-plates  of  damp  felt,  to 
prevent  their  being  set  on  fire,  and  fitted  them  with  a  sort  of 
portholes,  through  which  he  treated  his  friend  the  enemy  to  a 
brisk  fire  of  arrows. 

With  the  rise  of  "  Timur  the  Tartar  " — 1363  to  1405 — Central 
Asia  regained  its  old  prosperity,  and  Samarcand,  not  Bokhara, 
became  alike  the  capital  of  Asia  and  the  seat  of  perhaps  the 
most  splendid  and  refined  Court  in  the  world.  Ilis  Spanish 
Majesty  was  represented  there  by  "  the  good  knight"  Don 
Buy  fJonzales  de  Clavijo,  a  fact  to  which  Timur  proudly  directed 
his  courtiers'  attention  when  he  spoke  of  "  my  son,  the 
King  of  Spain,  who  dwells  at  the  end  of  the  world,  and  is 
chict  among  the  Prankish  kings."  We  think  of  some  story  of 
tlie  Atahinn  Nighti  when  we  read  the  description  by  Clavijo 
ol  one  of  those  festive  days  when,  on  a  plain  near  Samarcand, 


an  ordered  city  of  many-coloured  tenta  would  spring  up  as  if 
by  magic — looking,  in  the  distance,  "  like  a  oed  of  tulipa 
swaying  with  the  breeze  " — in  which  Timur,  his  Court,  and 
thousands  of  the  citizens  would  for  days  luxuriate  in  wine-drink- 
ing, poetry,  music,  and  the  dance.  Persons  acquainted  with 
Baber's  Memoirs  will  perhaps  regret  that  Mr.  Vamb6ry  has 
written  so  scantily  on  the  Timurides,  whose  dynasty,  though  the 
most  short-lived  (lasting  only  till  1 500),  comprised  the  ablest 
and  most  accomplinhed  princes  that  ever  ruled  beyond  the  Oxus. 
Tliis  reserve  of  en(!rgy  is  perhaps  the  chief  fault  to  be  found  with 
Mr.  Vamb6ry,  and  implies  a  compliment  to  which  not  every 
historian  is  entitled.  The  era  of  the  Timurides  is  especially  rich 
in  materials  from  which  a  skilful  composer  might  produce  a 
tolerably  complete  and  vivid  picture  of  the  society  of^  the  time, 
thus  breaking  the  somewhat  monotonous  record  of  names,  court 
intrigues,  and  bloodshed.  But  of  the  poets,  philosophers,  and 
theologians  Mr.  Vamb(5rv  has  given  us  only  brief  notes,  which, 
however,  we  hope  will  be  amplified  in  a  future  edition  of  hia 
book.  Baber  himself,  whose  Memoirs  are  here  called  "  the  Com- 
mentaries of  the  Ca!sar  of  the  East,"  and  who  is  perhaps  the  finest 
character  that  Central  Asia  ever  produced,  ofl'ers  a  fitting  subject 
for  a  sketch  of  a  "representative  man." 

As  in  the  case  of  I'araguay  during  recent  times,  so  also  in  that  of 
Central  Asia,  Nature  had  forgotten  to  provide  for  a  constant  supply 
of  powerful  and  wise  despots.  It  was  only  occasionally  that  a  hero 
arose  who,  in  CaiLylean  phrase,  succeeded  in  making  the  country 
"habitable."  But  the  good  impetus  always  died  with  the 
dynasty  itself,  and  then  came  the  opportunity  of  tribes  whose 
great  enemy  was  peace;  so  that  history  had  to  be  begun  de  novo. 
Sheibani,  who  with  his  Uzbegs — Turko-Mongols  between  the 
Arab  and  Caspian — expelled  Baber  in  1499,  was  a  mere  fighter, 
from  whom  tlie  old  civilization  of  Bokhara  received  a  blow  from 
which  it  never  recovered.  Under  Abdullah  Khan,  the  best  of  the 
Sheibanides,  Bokhara  recovered  in  a  measure  its  old  commercial 
and  intellectual  greatness;  but  it  all  disappeared  with  the  ruler 
himself,  and  for  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  during 
the  reigns  of  princes  whose  very  names  are  now  made  known  to 
European  readers  for  the  first  time,  the  history  of  Bokhara  is  one 
of  steady  decadence,  and  too  often  of  unimaginable  misery.  Even 
the  Mollas,  who  stood  between  the  people  and  their  tyrants,  and 
whose  sacred  influence  is  illustrated  in  many  a  bright  and  impres- 
sive anecdote,  appear  in  i8z6-6o  as  contemptible  panders  to 
that  "  Shadow  of  God,"  Emir  Nasrullah,  whose  character  is 
perhaps  the  foulest  and  blackest  in  Central  Asian  records. 

The  concluding  seventy  pages  are  the  most  interesting  in  the  book, 
and  contain  an  excellent  summary  of  the  course  of  the  Russian 
conquests  till  within  the  last  few  months.  Bokhara  presented  a 
spectacle  pleasant  neither  to  gods  nor  men ;  and  the  reader  cannot 
feel  deeply  touched  by  its  fate  when  General  Kaufmaun,  in  May 
I  868,  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  old  capital  of  Timur,  and 
wrote  Jinis  to  its  long  and  chequered  histor}'.  Mr.  Vamb^ry  writes 
as  an  historian,  not  as  a  politician ;  but  no  reader  can  close  these 
volumes  without  perceiving  that,  so  far  as  the  Central  Asiatics 
are  concerned,  the  Russian  conquest  must  be  regarded  as  a  bless- 
ing ;  any  rule  is  better  than  endless  anarchy.  We  conclude  with 
a  cordial  recommendation  of  this  valuable  book.  In  former  years 
Mr.  Vamb(Sry  gave  ample  proofs  of  his  powers  as  an  observant,  easy, 
and  vivid  writer.  In  the  present  work  his  moderation,  scholar- 
sliip,  insight,  and  occasionally  very  impressive  style,  have  raised 
him  to  the  dignity  of  an  historian.  Throughout  it  is  written  in 
the  clearest  and  most  flowing  German ;  but  we  may  refer  readers, 
unacquainted  with  that  language  to  the  very  excellent  English 
translation  which  has  just  been  published,  and  with  which  no 
fault  can  be  found  except  a  few  trifling  instances  of  tame  rendering 
and  too  close  adherence  to  the  form  of  the  original. 


MEMORIALS  OF  A  QUIET  LIFE.* 

THE  epithet  "  quiet,"  as  characterizing  the  manner  or  subject- 
matter  of  a  book,  has  lately  come  into  vogue,  its  tone  of  self- 
complacent  apology  evidently  recommending  it  to  the  author  in 
search  of  a  title.  There  is  the  flattery  of  selection  in  it ;  it  is  a  hit  at 
sensationalism.  The  quiet  neighbourhood,  the  quiet  heart,  the 
quiet  eye,  the  quiet  memorial,  all  seem  to  demand  a  discerning 
reader,"who  can  detect  the  vivid  workings  of  thought  and  feeling 
under  an  outside  tranquillity,  and  can  distinguish  between  qiuet- 
ness  and  dulness,  which  are  all  one  to  thoughtless  ignorance. 
But  there  is  risk  in  it  too.  Two  very  thick  volumes  expended  on 
the  quiet  life  of  a  clergyman's  widow  unknown  to  fame  might 
test  even  a  steady  reader's  powers  to  the  utmost.  In  fact,  Mrs. 
Augustus  Hare's  life  was  not  exceptionally  quiet,  whatever  her 
habits  may  have  been.  She  was  married  to  a  distinguished,  and 
not  at  all  quiet,  husband ;  she  knew  a  great  many  people,  and  she 
travelled  a  good  deal.  Not  that  these  circumstances  would 
account  for  the  two  thick  volumes  ;  but  one  thing  about  her  was 
never  at  rest — her  pen  was  endowed  with  a  ceaseless  activity.  Its 
effusions  are  indeed  enough  to  repel  the  glancing,  skipping  reader 
who  believes  he  has  trained  his  eye  to  the  work  of  nipid 
abridgment.  Impatient  turning  of  the  leaves  produces  only  dis- 
couragement; but  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  the  well-principled 
effort  is  rewarded  by  forming  acquaintance  with  a  really  high- 
minded,  unworldly,  and  intellectual  group  of  people  presenting  a 
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picture  of  ftims,  pursuits,  and  habits  which  raise  them  sufficiently 
above  oiUiuary  folks  and  their  doings  to  make  them  well  worth 
knowing.  We  advise  this  course  not  only  for  its  intrinsic  merit, 
but  on  the  rule  which  guided  Mrs.  Linnet  in  reading  good  books 
of  biography.  She,  we  are  told,  after  one  peep  at  the  end  to 
satisfy  a  somewhat  morbid  curiosity,  would  turn  to  the  earlier 
facts  in  her  subject's  history,  her  eye  passing  quickly  where  serious 
phrases  predominated,  but  being  arrested  by  what  are  termed  "pro- 
mising nouns."  It  is  in  the  first  volume  of  most  biographies  that 
such  "  promising  nouns  "  occur,  aud  the  book  before  us  is  no  ex- 
ception. The  facts,  incidents,  adventures,  stimulating  names,  and 
love-making  come  early  in  the  story.  Here  we  read  of  Miss 
Leycester's  travels  in  Scotland  with  her  brother  in  his  gig;  of  her 
stay  at  Blair  Athol;  of  the  gig-box  furnishing  a  dress  which 
did  no  discredit  to  the  Duchess's  drawing-room,  where  Prince 
Leopold  was  guest ;  of  her  visit  to  Walter  Scott ;  her  report  of 
his  "  insigniticant  little  wife  "  aud  his  "  fine,  sensible,  clever 
daughters."  In  the  first  volume  also  the  masculine  element  pre- 
dominates. The  reader  already  knows  something  of  Augustus 
and  Julias  Hare,  authors  of  Guesses  at  Truth,  but  here  he  sees 
them  closer  in  their  domestic  relations,  and  it  is  their  share  in  the 
work  which  gives  it  an  especial  value.  At  a  time  when  the 
complaint  is  so  general  of  young  men's  reluctance  to  choose  the 
Church  as  their  profession,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  parents  know- 
ing what  to  do  with  thoughtful,  well-conducted  sons  who  seem 
cut  oul,  tor  K-xcellent  curates  abd  c  ODspicuously  not  cut  out  for  any 
other  calling,  has  reached  a  pomt  beyond  all  past  experience,  the 
picture  of  Augustus  Hare  as  parish  priest  of  Alton  Barnes  is 
really  opportune.  Here  was  a  man  just  like  what  these  respect- 
able objeciors  fancy  themselves,  bright,  clever,  a  good  talker, 
with  all  the  doubts  and  hesitations — reaching  at  one  point  to 
positive  "  repugnance  " — which  go  with  the  assumption  of  original 
thoughts  and  views ;  till  fonuuaLely  the  shock  oi  his  irieud 
Martin  Stow's  death  startled  him  with  the  question,  "  If  I  should 
die  without  being  of  anj'  use ! ''  under  which  all  his  doubts  vanished. 
When  oiice  the  step  was  taken,  he  plunged  into  the  work  with 
a  fervour,  unction,  and  success  which  really  stir  the  reader's 
sympathie.-,  Iceeping  all  his  distinctive  characteristics  as  clearly 
defined  as  e  er;  remaining  as  clever,  as  odd,  as  attractive  to  his 
friends  as  when  a  lay  Fell»w  and  tutor  of  New  College,  the  centre 
of  a  distinguished  circle. 

An  easy  gift  of  expression  is  a  characteristic  of  every  prominent 
person  in  the  book.  The  Indiof'  ]-ens  all  run  with  a  flow,  a  power 
of  telling  their  inmost  thoughts  and  imparting  their  tenderest 
feelings,  of  finding  something  fresh  and  ardent  to  say  on  what  to 
their  readers  seem  exhausted  topics,  which  separates  them  from 
ordinary  experience.  But  the  Hare  brothers  were  exuberant  in 
another  fashion.  Augustus  may  be  said  to  have  expressed  him- 
self at  every  pore.  Every  feeling  in  his  mind  foimd  instant  vent 
in  action  of  a  violent  kind : — 

"  He  was  very  eccentric  "  is  the  remark  of  almost  all  who  knew  him  at 
this  time.  If  excited  in  conversation,  he  would  spring  up  in  the  midst  of 
his  tails,  twist  himself  rapidly  round  three  times,  and  sit  down  again 
without  pausiui;  ia  what  he  was  sayiug,  as  if  some  e^iternal  action  was 
necessary  to  let  oft' the  force  of  his  excitement.  After  dinner  at  the  houses 
of  his  intimate  friends  he  would  rush  up  and  down  the  drawing-room  in 
the  vehtiiKnce  of  his  spirits,  and  then  cast  himself  upon  a  sofa  and  throw  up 
his  logs  in  tue  air.  .  .  . 

When  Augustus  Hare  heard  of  any  kind  of  noble  action  performed  by 
another  person,  I  have  seen  him  suddenly  start  up  from  his  chair  with  a 
strong  exclam.Uion  of  delight  uttered  in  his  shrill  tone,  and  hurriedly  pace 
the  room,  rubbing  his  hands  with  glee.  lie  really  felt  a  luxury  in  doing  good. 
...  I  remeiriber  being  present  at  a  supper  which  he  gave  to  some  old  men  in 
the  barn  ;Jready  mentioned,  where  he  assisted  in  waiting  on  the  poor  people, 
evidently  enjoying  the  repast  more  than  those  who  partook  of  it ;  and  when 
the  eut*  rt  liriiiient  was  over,  and  he  returned  to  his  own  tireside,  his  first  act 
was  to  run  up  to  Mrs.  Hare,  and  kiss  bet  with  an  ecstacy  of  benevolence  too 
big  to  be  exjircssed. 

These  manners  might  have  stood  in  his  way  in  other  professions, 
but  nowhere  does  a  vein  of  eccentricity  fit  in  so  well  as  in  a 
country  parsonage.  The  id(;al  rector,  of  liberal  hand  and  easy 
means,  is  not  complete  without  a  few  amiable  oddities.  They 
keep  up  freshness  in  his  relations  with  his  equals,  and  furnish  his 
poorer  parishioners  with  anecdotes.  All  people  like  their  puue- 
tratiou  to  be  kept  in  exercise,  aud  credit  for  wit  or  learning  or 
genius  ia  more  cheerfully  bestowed  where  criticism  is  not  wholly 
held  in  abeyance.  Even  a  wife  may  feel  this ;  his  "  twisting 
and  twirling  "  are  eflcrvescences  of  genius  pleasantly  referred  to  in 
her  correspondence.  In  spite  of  them  the  five  years  of  married  life 
at  Alton  Jianiea  are  described  by  Mrs.  ILixe  as  years  of  unalloyed 
felicity.  And  here  again — for  we  are  bent  on  setting  otl"  the 
clerical  culling  at  its  brightest — tlie  country  rectory  in  good 
hands  suggests  an  image  of  I'arailise  nowhere  else  to  bo  con- 
ceived witn  the  same  lilncss  of  analogy  in  all  its  parts.    It  is 

f»lea.sant  to  read  in  these  pages  of  unbroken  happiness  (acknow- 
edged  in  it.-i  course  as  hucIj)  enjoyed  in  a  life  of  ideal  usefulness, 
even  whih;  wo  know  tliat  it  cannot  last,  for  it  is  only  homes 
Busceptilde  of  a  thousand  iuiproveinenls  tluit  hold  their  ground. 
Five  years,  however,  of  unalloyed  felit  ity  is  a  good  spell. 

Anotlit-r  model  rectory  after  ratiier  a  uiHeriMit  typo  is  described 
earlier  in  the  samo  volume.  As  a  girl,  INlarla  Ivcycoster — Mrs. 
Augustus  Hare — fftrmed  an  intimate  fricndsiiip  witli  tlie  Ilnbers, 
Ilouuet  being  two  miles  from  her  fath(;r'H  living  of  Stoicr-upon- 
Terne.  Jit  ginald  Ileber  was  a  man  who  could  at  once  enjny  and 
stand  loose  from  the  refined  jileaHures  of  life.  His  wlu»lo  nature 
needed  p];iy.  "  While,"  Mr.  Blunt  wrote,  "as  an  active  pari.sli 
prifjBl  he  was  daily  among  liis  parishionersj  advising  them  in  dilli- 
cultieH,  couiforting  thorn  in  distress,  kuuuling  often  at  the  hazard 


of  his  life  by  their  sick  beds,"  we  find  Miss  Leycester  riding, 
one  of  his  merry  party,  in  the  glades  of  Hawkstone,  listening  to 
his  readings  of  Walter  Scott's  "  newly  published  "  novels,  or  to 
his  recital  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  or  singing  his  songs  which  he 
wrote  "  faster  than  we  can  sing  them,"  and  at  Christmas  time 
joining  in  the  evening  amusements  of  dancing,  singing,  acting : — 

Reginald  Heber  [she  writes]  and  Mr.  Stow  are  both  excellent  actors,  and 
we  acted  a  French  proverbe  one  night,  and  the  "  Children  in  the  Wood " 
another ;  forming  in  ourselves  both  tlie  performers  aud  the  audicnc'',  and 
very  amusing  it  was.  It  was  all  extempore,  and  our  dresses  we  got  np  in 
a  few  minutes  at  the  time,  so  there  was  no  trouble  attending  it,  no  sjiei  tators 
to  alarm  us,  and  perfect  unanimity  and  good-humour  to  make  it 
enjoyable. 

The  Mr.  Stow  here  mentioned  was  the  admirer  first  in  Miss  Ley- 
cester's  good  graces,  and  Augustus  Hare,  as  his  friend,  did  all  he 
could  to  remove  impediments  out  of  the  way.  But  her  father's  con- 
sent could  not  be  won.  Stow  then  went  to  India  with  Bishop  Heber, 
and  shortly  after  died  of  fever  at  Dacca.  It  was  in  mourning  his 
death  together  that  the  deeper  attachment  was  formed  of  which 
this  work  tells  us  the  course  and  end.  We  cannot  here  enter  into 
the  history  of  the  Hare  family,  or  speak  in  detail  of  all  the  four 
members  of  the  united  brotherhood — Francis,  the  father  of  tlie  bio- 
grapher ;  Augustus,  educated  by  his  aunt  Lady  Jones;  Julius,  who 
passed  much  of  his  boyhood  in  Germany,  where  as  a  child  he 
heard  Goethe  and  Schiller  talk,  and,  as  he  said,  "  learnt  to  throw 
inkstands  at  the  Devil  ";  and  Marcus,  the  youngest.  They  derived 
their  genius  and  talents  apparently  from  their  mother  Georgiana, 
daughter  of  Dr,  Shipley,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  She  was  be.uitiful 
enough  to  lival  her  cousin,  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Devonsliire ; 
deepl}^  learned,  aud  an  accomplished  artist ;  receiving  hints  from 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  visited  at  her  father's  house,  and 
patronizing  Flaxman.  All  the  boys  were  born  in  Italy  and  had 
a  dili'erent  start  in  life  and  thought  from  the  ordinary  Ei^glish 
boy,  a  difference  which  told  upon  them  throughout.  It  was  their 
mother's  principle  to  give  them  unlimited  range  of  bool;s  and 
authors.  Julius,  the  "  Hare  with  many  friends,"  raved  of  Gorman 
authors  at  Cambridge  with  family  enthusiasm;  and  Augusiiis, 
before  ihe  left  Winchester,  constituted  himself  a  reformer  of  its 
code.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  he  stood  up  for  the  system 
of  praefects.  He  had  entered  the  school  a  commoner,  but  was 
elected  scholar  in  1806,  high  enough  in  school  to  go  into  college 
as  a  praefect — an  office  which  he  certainly  would  never  abuse,  and 
which,  from  the  point  of  view  of  administrator,  was  congenial  to 
his  temper. 

Hurstmonceaux,  being  a  family  living  and  a  very  good  one,  was 
to  devolve  upon  Augustus ;  but  he  attached  himself  so  warmly  to 
his  simple  rustic  parishioners  that  he  engaged  his  elder  brother  to 
promise  it  to  Julius,  who  in  fact  accepted  it  when  shortly  afterwards 
it  fell  vacant.  The  story  of  Lady  Jones's  will  shows  disinterested- 
ness in  money  matters,  a  family  characteristic ;  while  the  reader 
moralizes  on  the  wisdom  of  sitting  loose  from  such  cares  when  he 
notes  how  short  a  time  was  granted  for  the  enjoyment  of  this 
world's  best  gifts.  In  1833  Augustus  Hare's  health  failed,  aud 
it  was  thought  necessary  for"  him  to  give  up  duty  for  a  while,  and 
resort  for  cure  to  his  native  air  of  Rome.  His  brother  Marcus  had 
just  married  Miss  Lucy  Stanley,  Maria  Hare's  most  intimate  friend 
and  correspondent,  and  they  travelled  together.  As  this  elect  aud 
devout  party  enter  Italy,  Augustus  reports  their  being  announced 
by  a  postilion  to  a  friend  at  the  iun-door  as  "  God-damns  dcila 
2irciniera  qualita."  They  reached  Rome,  but  no  cure  followed,  and 
he  died  there  in  February  1 834  at  the  age  of  forty-one.  The  one 
drawback  to  her  married  life  had  been  the  want  of  children,  and 
in  the  desolation  of  her  widowhood  Mrs.  Hare — or  Mia,  as  her 
frieiids  called  her — ofl'ered  to  adopt  her  godson  Augustus,  the 
infant  child  of  the  eldest  brother  Francis ;  stipulating  that  the 
child  should  be  absolutely  her  own,  and  "should  be  brought  up 
to  consider  all  her  family  as  its  relations,  as  near  or  nearer  than 
those  who  were  related  to  it  by  blood."  No  opposition  was 
made  to  her  wishes,  and,  when  fifteen  mouths  old,  the  child  was 
formally  made  over  to  her. 

It  was  this  lady's  fortune  to  be  successively  the  supreme  object  of 
regard  with  many  men.  To  Martin  Stow  succeeded  Augustus  Ilaie. 
At  his  death  she  made  Hurstmonceaux  Rectory  her  home,  subse- 
quently settling  near  it,  where  her  brother-in-law,  Julius  Hare,  de- 
voted himself  to  her  with  an  enthusiastic  reverence,  which  lasted 
till  his  marriage,  in  1844,  witb  iNIiss  Esther  Maurice,  sister  of 
Frederic  Maurice,  who  had  been  his  pupil  at  Cambridge.  At  this 
time  her  adopted  son  was  getting  of  an  ago  to  return  her  ailcH  lion, 
and  from  this  date  to  her  death  in  1 870  he  was  more  than  a  son  to 
her,  a  tender  romance  adding  foi-co  to  the  maternal  relation.  Tho 
qualities  which  awoke  a  course  of  such  lasting  ail'ection  must  have 
been  of  no  common  order;  a  certain  dignity  of  self-respect  no 
doubt  tempered  love  with  some  awe  of  esteem.  This  is  trans- 
parent in  the  style  of  her  correspondents ;  an  elevation  of  tone  is 
maiiitainod  on  all  sides,  with  wliich  it  must  bo  owned  that  tho 
close  of  her  life  .stnuigely  harmonized.  Six  mouths  before  her 
death  (in  1870,  aged  72)  she  feU  into  a  succession  of  trances,  one 
lasting  a  hundred  and  twelve  hours,  during  which  she  took  "no 
nourishment  whatever,"  lying  in  a  statu  of  seemingly  ocalatic 
repose. 

Wo  liavo  touched  rather  on  tho  facts  and  prominent  chanicters 
of  tho  book  ;  l)ut  its  bulk  is  duo  to  tho  letters  aud  journals  luid 
iiieditatioiis  of  Mrs.  1  laro  and  her  friends,  beginning  with  excellent 
letters  of  advice  from  her  elder  sistiu,  who  married,  in  I  8 10,  tho 
Rev.  lOdward  Stanley,  Rector  of  Alderley  and  subsequently  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  aud  followed  by  a  close,  lifelong  cojrospondeuce  with 
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Lucy  Stanley,  sister,  wo  gather,  of  tho  Bishop,  and  at  leng  th  wife  of 
Marcus  Ilare.  All  tho  letters  aro  of  a  strictly  roli^^ioua  character ; 
thor<e  ladies  profiting  by  tho  piety,  and  not  distiirbinf,'  thomsolvea 
much  about  the  views,  of  the  liberal  thinkers  with  whom  they  were 
connected.  Thoy  were  all  observers  of  days,  anniversaries,  and 
seaaons,  as  motives  for  the  exercise  of  ever-iliieut  pens  upon  feelings 
awake  to  every  iuUuonce  from  without.  Each  second  of  .luno  as 
it  conies  round  has  its  notices  and  rellections  on  tho  wedding  of 
Augustus  with  his  Mia ;  each  eightoentli  of  February,  year  after 
yeai-,  brings  its  tribute  of  coudoleuco ;  and  as  tho  wives  all  survived 
their  husbands,  and  tho  system  was  mutual,  this  of  itself  consti- 
tutes a  volume.  So  that  we  can  scarcely  echo  Mr.  Augustus  J.  C. 
Hare's  regi'ots  over  the  first  step  of  Mrs.  Julius  Ilaro  in  her  widow- 
hood, of  burning  the  daily  minute  correspondcuco  which  had  taken 
^lace  between  "  his  mother  "  and  Julius  whenever  sho  was  away 
from  Hurstmonceaux.  We  feel  that  nothing  of  her  is  left  unsaid. 
Friends  may  regret,  but  the  reader  sees  things  under  another 
light,  and,  while  finding  much  to  interest  and  something  to  learn 
in  these  volumes,  certainly  does  not  wish  them  to  be  longer. 


RECLUS  ON  THE  OCE.\X,  ATMOSPHERE,  AND  LIFE.' 

UNFLAGGING  in  industi-y  to  the  last,  the  late  librarian  to 
the  Queen  at  Windsor  left  all  but  ready  for  press,  besides 
other  works  of  great  literary  value,  a  translation  of  tho  second 
portion  of  M.  lleclus's  comprehensive  survey  of  the  Life  of  the 
Globe,  supplementary  to  the  volume  upon  the  Earth  which 
■we  noticed  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  We  aro  glad  to  seo  this  new 
and  not  less  interesting  contribution  to  the  scientific  history  of 
our  planet,  Tlie  Ocean,  Atmosphere,  and  Life,  carried  through  the 
press  with  the  same  editorial  care  and  completeness  as  the  former 
book.  The  original  work  has  from  the  first  taken  its  place  in  its 
own  country  as  a  recognized  manual  in  the  study  of  physical 
geography.  In  our  own  educational  literature  we  have  nothing 
at  all  corresponding  with  it.  It  may  in  consequence  bo  expected 
to  fill  a  void  in  the  course  of  physical  teaching.  M.  lieclus  not 
only  shares  with  his  countrymen  in  general  the  faculty  of  keen 
perception  and  symmetrical  arrangement  of  facts,  but  displays  to 
the  full  that  art  of  vivid  and  picturesque  exposition  which  gives 
to  French  saience  its  crowning  and  most  characteristic  charm. 
The  translator  has  throughout  combined  fidelity  to  tho  original 
text  wilh  freedom  and  fiexibility  of  style.  Tho  accompanying 
maps,  of  which  there  are  twenty-seven  printed  in  colours,  as  well 
as  the  woodcuts  inserted  in  the  text,  over  two  hundred  in 
number,  are,  without  claiming  high  artistic  finish,  clear  and 
correctly  drawn.  They  are  borrowed,  we  presume,  from  tho 
original  publication,  English  names  having  been  substituted, 
the  process  betraying  itself  by  simdry  casual  slips,  such  as 
"  Ocean  Pacific,"  "  Sea  Baltic,"  "  Gulfe  Taranto,"  and  so  forth. 

M.  Keclus  casts  a  broad  glance  over  the  general  distribution  of 
land  and  water  over  the  globe.  The  depths  now  shrouded  from 
sight  by  a  veil  of  water  once  deemed  mifathomable  have,  he  urges, 
no  less  importance  to  the  mind  of  the  geologist  than  the  exposed 
surface  of  the  continents  or  islands.  In  the  long  range  of  geo- 
logical time  well  nigh  every  portion  we  now  see  has  had  its  turn 
beneath  the  waves,  and  will  in  all  probability  sink  anew  below 
their  surface.  So,  it  may  be,  have  the  now  submerged  abysses  had 
their  day  of  light  and  air,  or  may  hereafter  rise  above  the  waste  of 
waters  which  now  hides  them.  Meanwhile  the  ocean  never  for 
a  moment  ceases  to  modify  the  configuration  of  the  globe,  not 
only  by  its  wasting  violence,  but  by  the  agency  of  its  clouds,  its 
rains,  and  meteoric  influences  at  large.  Manifold  as  aro  tho 
atmospheric  agencies  by  which  the  mountain  summits  are  riven 
and  worn  down,  the  rocks  dissolved  and  hollovred  into 
caverns,  bringing  mineral  substances  to  the  surface,  and  causing 
at  times  great  subterranean  subsidences,  it  is  the  sea  which  sends 
them  forth,  and  it  is  in  the  course  of  their  return  to  the  great 
basins  where  they  had  their  rise,  that  the  marine  vapours  pene- 
trate and  filter  through,  and  disintegrate  the  land.  What  are  the 
glaciers  which  polish  the  rocks,  and  carry  down  into  tho  valleys 
those  pUed-up  boulders,  but  moisture  from  the  ocean,  which  the 
clouds  deposit  in  the  form  of  snow  ?  What,  too,  are  the  numerous 
rivers  which  spread  life  over  the  globe,  and  without  which  the 
-continents  would  be  uninhabitable  deserts,  but  a  system  of 
veins  and  veinlets  which  carry  back  to  the  reservoir  of  tho 
ocean  the  waters  distributed  over  tho  soil  by  the  great  arterial 
system  of  clouds  and  rain  ?  As  for  climate,  upon  the  varieties  of 
which  aU  that  lives  upon  the  earth  depends,  does  it  not  follow 
from  movements  of  tho  ocean,  at  least  as  much  as  from  the  distri- 
bution or  elevation  of  tho  masses  of  land  ?  The  polar  cold  would 
be  more  rigorous,  and  the  heat  of  the  tropics  more  intense,  to  the 
destruction  of  most  of  the  beings  now  inhabiting  them,  did  not  the 
currents  of  the  ocean  convey  water  from  the  Poles  to  the  Equator, 
and  from  the  Equator  to  the  Poles,  thus  constantly  tending  to  an 
equalization  of  temperature.  It  is  thus  no  paradox  that  in  the 
cosmogonies  of  many.a  primitive  race,  Earth  is  called  the  daughter 
of  Ocean. 

Were  the  bed  of  the  deep  sea  suddenly  upheaved  before  our 
eyes,  what  aspect  would  it  present  to  us  ?  M.  Reclus  is  inclined 
to  imagine  that  the  submarine  surface  still  preserves  all  its 
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primilivo  rudeness — that  its  rocks,  cliffH,  and  fells  uniformly  present 
sharp  and  unevon  edges,  tho  marks  of  fracture  just  ns  on  tlie  day 
when  tho  solid  rock  was  first  cleft.  "There  aro  in  tlie  depths  of 
the  sea  no  frosts  to  break  oil'  projecting  peaks,  no  ligiitnings  ii) 
split,  no  glaciers  to  carry  them  or  crumble  them  away,  no  meteoric 
infiuonces  to  corrode  and  round  them."  ilo  hardly  dwells  sulFi- 
ciently,  wo  may  bo  sure,  upon  the  solvent  power  inherent  in  water 
itself,  apart  from  all  consideration  of  its  density  and  pj'essiire,  or  upon 
tho  vast  and  ceaseless  sedimentary  deposits  wnich  clothe  tho 
primitive  nakedness  of  tho  depths  with  their  soft  covering.  Tracts 
thero  may  bo  where,  from  the  action  of  a  submarine  current,  tho 
rocky  bod  is  not  covered  by  any  organic  alluvium.  Our  author 
quotes  tho  case  of  a  fragment  of  quartz  and  several  pieces  of  bfisalt 
having  boon  drawn  up  by  Wallich  from  a  depth  of  more  than  six 
hundred  fathoms  in  tho  deepest  part  of  the  great  arm  of  the  sea 
which  separates  tho  Faroe  Islnnds  from  Great  iirilain.  J5ut  it  is 
quite  possible,  ho  allows,  for  these  fragments  to  have  been  dropped 
by  an  iceberg.  At  the  same  time  wo  may  refer  to  the  surprise 
which  was  felt,  on  tho  recovery  of  the  Transatlantic  cable,  at  tho 
slight  amount  of  coating  which  it  had  received  in  two  years  from 
the  Atlantic  ooze.  The  aspect  of  tracts  which  have  emerged 
from  under  water  at  a  comparatively  recent  epoch,  such  as  the 
Landes  of  France,  the  lowlands  which  have  repl  i.  ed  tlie  Gulf  of 
Poitou,  a  great  part  of  tho  Sahara,  or  tho  Pampas  of  La  I'lata,  gives 
indications  of  regular  level  or  smooth  undulating  slope.  With  our 
utmost  command  of  sounding  apparatus  it  has  hitherto  been  impossi- 
ble to  arrive  at  abrupt  or  extreuio  transitit)ns  of  level  at  great  depths, 
or  to  lay  down  with  any  precision  a  profile  of  submarine  mountain 
heights.  Tremendous  fissures  or  depressions,  together  with  steep 
elevations  and  ascents,  have  indeed  been  ascertained  to  exist,  of 
which  M.  Reclus  brings  together  notable  examples  from  the  charts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Cape  Do  Verde  group,  and  the  ^lalay 
Archipelago.  If  we  can  trust  the  soundings  of  Captain  liing- 
gold,  the  ocean  depth  in  the  last-named  instance  is  no  less  than 
eight  miles  and  three-quarters.  The  abruptness  of  rise,  however, 
in  these  sub-oceanic  inclines  does  not  in  all  probability  vary  very 
much  from  that  of  known  terrestrial  ranges. 

The  chemical  composition  and  specific  gravity  of  the  various 
sea-basins  have  been  subjected  to  very  careful  analysis.  The  mean 
weight  of  sea  water  is  set  down  at  1,028,  or  2'8  per  cent,  above 
that  of  distilled  water.  The  intense  evaporation  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean raises  the  specific  gravity  of  its  waters  to  more  than  1,029, 
while  the  copious  fresh  water  discharges  into  the  Black  Sea  lower 
its  weight  to  1,016.  Tho  latest  observations  of  Forchhammer 
have  fixed  the  average  of  all  the  salts  in  ocean  water  at  34^40 
parts  in  1,000,  out  of  which  the  total  quantity  of  common  salt 
(chloride  of  sodium)  held  in  solution  amounts  to  more  than  three- 
quarters  (75786).  M.  Eeclus  gives  a  table  of  a  dozen  dilferent 
seas,  varying  from  43  parts  in  1,000  in  the  Red  Sea,  to  five  parts 
in  the  Baltic,  and  even  as  low  as  two  parts  off  Kronstadt.  The  form- 
ation of  "  limans,"  or  salt  marshes  and  basins,  is  explained.  Other 
substances  besides  common  salt  which  are  in  many  instances  found 
in  inland  waters  and  hot  springs  enter  also  into  the  composition  of 
sea  water.  Either  by  direct  analysis  of  the  liquid,  or  by  study  of  the 
plants  which  draw  their  nourishment  from  the  ocean,  twenty-eight 
such  simple  elements  have  been  discovered.  After  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  which  constitute  the  tluid  mass  itself,  there  come  among 
these  chlorine,  nitrogen,  carbon,  bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  silicon,  sodium,  potassium,  boron  (?),  aluminium,  nwg- 
nesium,  calcium,  strontium,  and  barium.  The  ashes  of  Fuciis 
vesietdoms  have  yielded  copper,  lead,  and  zinc,  and  those  of  Zostera 
marina  cobalt,  nickel,  and  manganese.  Iron  is  to  be  obtained 
directly  by  analysis  of  sea  water,  and  arsenic  is  freely  deposited  in 
the  boilers  of  ocean  steamers.  Silver  is  foimd  in  a  zoophyte,  the 
Pocillopora,  as  well  as  i^i  the  precipitate  formed  upo:i  ships' 
copper  sheathing  imder  magnetic  agency,  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
total  mass  of  silver  contained  in  the  ocean  has  been  estimated  at 
two  millions  of  tons.  The  proper  colour  of  sea  water,  its  various 
local  or  casual  tints,  with  their  causes,  and  its  transparency  at 
great  depths,  open  a  wide,  and  as  yet  indefinite,  subject  of  inquiry ; 
as  does  also  the  phosphorescence  of  its  surface,  and  its  connexion 
with  the  presence  of  living  organisms,  to  which  the  author  reverts 
in  a  later  section  on  "The  Earth  and  its  Faima,"  illustiatiug  it  by 
microscopic  delineations  of  foraminiferu  dredg-ed  up  from  great 
ocean  depths.  The  law  of  the  distribution  of  temperature, 
scarcely  more  determinate  as  yet  than  that  of  the  colour  of  the 
sea,  is  one  which  specially  awaits  the  result  of  the  scientific  expe- 
dition just  despatched  from  our  shores.  This  portion  of  M.  Eeclus's 
speculations  is  in  consequence  one  which  most  admits  of  bemg 
left  in  abeyance.  On  the  formation  of  ice-floes  and  bergs,  recent 
observations  have  brought  us  a  large  accession  of  deSuito  know- 
ledge. The  actual  launch  of  ponderous  masses  ft-om  the  mighty- 
glaciers  of  the  Polar  shores  has  been  witnessed,  and  the  tracks  laid 
down  (in  charts  such  as  those  of  either  hemisphere  sketched  in 
figs.  1 3  and  1 7),  by  which  these  floating  masses  a:e  boime  along,  to 
drop,  as  they  finally  must,  their  freight  of  roclry  debris,  the  mate- 
rial, it  may  be,  of  banks  like  that  of  Newfoundland,  on  or  55,000 
square  miles  in  extent,  if  not  of  whole  continents  yet  to  be. 

The  primary  causes  of  oceanic  ciuTonts  ai-e  beyond  doubt  the 
sun's  heat  and  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis.  But  so  many 
secondary  or  local  causes  come  in  to  alTect  the  resulting  pheno- 
mena, that,  like  the  tides,  they  have  been  found  as  yet  only  par- 
tially reducible  to  definite  laws.  Not  only  the  configurariou  of  the 
land,  but  the  great  periodical  wind  currents,  are  elements  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  working  out  the  general  theory  of 
ocean  circulation.     In  this  department  of  science  much  has  to  be 
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expected  from  the  mission  of  the  Challenger.  In  the  meanwhile 
M.  Reclus  gives  in  his  second  book  a  succinct  and  clear  account 
of  what  has  been  done  both  by  practical  observation  and  philo- 
sophical research  towards  laying  at  least  the  foundation  of  the 
problem. 

The  great  equatorial  basin  heated  by  the  solar  rays  gives  off  a 
quantity  of  watery  vapour  estimated  by  Maury  at  about  fourteen 
feet  annually,  the  amount  raised  from  the  Atlantic  being  nearly  one 
hundred  and  twenty  trillions  of  cubic  yards,  representing  a  cubic 
mass  of  water  nearly  thirty  miles  in  .extent.  A  great  proportion 
of  this  water  being  carried  away  by  the  trade-winds  and  other 
aerial  currents,  notwithstanding  that  much  of  it  falls  back  into  the 
aea  in  the  shape  of  rain,  an  immense  void  is  made,  into  which 
rushes  the  superabundant  mass  of  water  from  the  polar  basin,  where 
the  contributions  of  snow,  rain,  and  ice,  exceed  the  loss  in  vapour. 
Thus  are  formed  the  two  great  primary  currents  which  meet  one 
another  from  the  opposite  Poles  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  inces- 
santly describing  a  regular  orbit,  like  the  celestial  bodies.  The 
steady  flow  of  the  great  currents  is  moreover  accelerated  by  the 
trade-winds,  themselves  set  in  motion  by  the  equatorial  heat,  and 
driving  before  them  the  oceanic  waves.  Were  the  mass  of  water 
continually  flowing  from  the  Poles  to  the  Equator  exactly  equal  to 
that  which  is  evaporated  by  the  sun's  heat,  the  Arctic  currents 
would  be  arrested  under  the  Tropics,  and  no  return  movement 
would  be  effected  towards  the  Poles.  But  this  equilibrium  is  over- 
come hy  the  trade-winds  ;  and  in  addition  there  is  the  rotary  move- 
ment of  the  earth  which  bears  the  whole  ocean  mas3  from  west  to 
east.  On  their  way  to  the  Equator  these  waters  have  to  cross 
latitudes  whose  speed  of  rotation  is  greater  than  their  own,  being 
thus  constantly  drawn  obliquely  towards  the  west,  or  in  retarda- 
tion of  their  proper  motion,  acquiring  hence  an  apparent  motion 
westwards  in  relation  to  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Upon  their  meet- 
ing in  the  Tropics,  the  two  Polar  currents,  being  both  affected  by  a 
side  movement,  strike  each  other  obliquely,  then  reunite  in  the 
same  oceanic  flood,  and  flow  directly  towards  the  west  in  the 
direction  opposed  to  the  movement  of  the  solid  earth.  The  form  of 
the  continental  masses  determines  the  distribution  of  the  great  equa- 
torial current  into  branches  or  ocean  rivers,  of  wluch  there  are  in  the 
main  five.  The  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  have  alike  their  double  circu- 
latory system,  formed  of  two  immense  eddies,  united  in  the  torrid  zone 
by  a  common  equatorial  current.  The  Indian  Ocean,  the  fifth 
great  oceanic  river,  being  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  continent 
of  Asia,  has  but  one  simple  current,  turning  incessantly  in  its 
vast  basin  between  Australia  and  Africa.  Of  all  these  ocean 
rivers  the  best  known  to  us,  and  that  which  is  of  most  importance 
to  us,  from  its  influence  on  our  climate  and  on  the  development 
of  our  commerce,  is  that  part  of  the  North  Atlantic  current 
■which  has  long  been  known  as  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  Gulf  of 
Mexico  plays,  indeed,  but  a  minor  part  in  the  action  of  this 
gigantic  eddy,  the  history  of  which  is  almost  identical  with  that 
of  the  entire  North  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  in  that  sense  exception 
may  justly  be  taken  to  the  name.  The  larger  views  of  geo- 
graphers embodied  in  M.  Reclus's  summary  trace  the  relations  of 
this  stream  to  the  main  mass  of  the  ocean,  to  the  configuration  of 
the  continents  and  islands  which  determine  its  channel,  and  the 
atmospheric  agencies  which  unite  in  giving  it  its  beneficent  in- 
fluences ;  together  with  which  will  be  found  ample  information 
upon  the  volume,  the  set,  the  temperature,  and  other  particulars 
belonging  to  the  waters  of  each  branch  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 

In  his  second  part,  on  The  Atmosphere  and  Meteorology,  M. 
Reclus  treats  of  the  air  as  the  agent  of  the  vital  circulation  of 
the  globe,  passing  on  to  the  general  phenomena  of  pressure,  its 
diurnal  and  annual  oscillation  as  represented  by  isobarometric  lines, 
and  the  irregular  variations  which  constitute  the  debateable  or  as 
yet  scarcely  invaded  land  of  meteorology.  The  trade-winds  and 
monsoons  are  shown  to  obey  laws  of  circulation  and  equilibrium 
analogous  to  those  of  the  denser  oceanic  currents.  Of  the  two 
theories  of  Dove  and  Miihry  accounting  for  the  counter  aerial 
current  which  sets  in  against  the  north-east  trade-wind  and 
glides  below  it  in  the  direction  of  the  Pole,  the  preference  is  given 
rightly  to  Miihry 's  view  of  the  parallelism  of  the  two  currents,  their 
similar  curvature  being  due  to  the  attraction  exercised  in  the  polar 
regions  by  the  wind  which  descends  towards  the  Equator,  modi- 
fied as  it  is  by  the  effects  of  the  earth's  rotation.  Fig.  io6  gives 
a  fair  idea  of  the  variation  of  the  winter  and  summer  trades 
over  the  continents  of  Africa  and  Europe,  and  fig.  io7  extends 
the  view  to  the  trades  and  monsoons  of  the  Atlantic.  The  law  of 
storms,  or  aerial  eddies  or  cyclones,  set  forth  in  a  series  of  four 
chapters,  forms  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  valuable  portions  of 
M.  lleclus's  work.  At  the  basis  of  this  groat  discovery,  the  most 
vital  safeguard  that  science  has  yet  put  into  tiie  hands  of  seamen, 
lies  the  primary  fact  of  terrestrial  rotation.  The  same  cause 
determines  the  spiral  movement  of  the  great  aerial  tourbillon 
in  the  direction  with  watch  hands  in  the  .south,  and  against 
watch  hands  in  the  nortliern  lu;niiH])liero.  The  piiiiciplo  of 
continuity  and  harmony  wliicli  science  ten(ln  everywlien*  to  estab- 
lish in  nature  rules,  indeed,  throughout  M.  Jieclus's  whole 
treatment  of  natural  plicnomena.  AVe  have  left  ourselves  no  space 
fornoticingthe  admirable  chain  of  research  and  reasoning  l)y  wliich  ho 
draws  out  the  plan  of  life;  \i\yni  the  earth,  with  its  sucw^saive  .stag(!s 
of  flora  and  fauna,  culminating  in  man,  his  evolution  and  progres.s, 
and  the  influence  with  which  Ik;  in  turn  rciicls  unun  the  earth. 
M.  JiecluH  has,  it  is  widl  known,  what  are  cnlled  advanced  idttas. 
His  survey  of  tite  great  nioth(^r  earth  insj)iri'H  him  with  iiopefulness 
for  the  time  "  wlien  lier  sons  shall  have  all  embraced  as  brothers, 
and  have  succfcdi.'d  in  eHtablisliing  the  giiind  coiifV'deralion  of 


free  nations."  His  untoward  zeal  in  this  direction  was  lately,  to 
the  distress  of  all  friends  of  science,  the  means  of  bringing  him 
into  trouble.  The  beneficent  weapons  with  which  reason  aims  at 
securing  freedom  and  happiness  for  all  seem  to  have  been  inaus- 
piciously  allied  with  the  violence  of  the  barricade  and  torch 
of  the  Communist.  We  sincerely  rejoiced  when  the  French 
Government  felt  itself  justified  in  showing  leniency  to  so  able  and 
eminent  a  man,  and  we  trust  that,  eschewing  the  angry  strife  or  the 
tortuous  ways  of  politics,  he  may  devote  himself  to  making  the 
world  the  happier  and  the  richer  for  those  treasures  of  science 
which  he  is  so  well  able  to  unfold. 


MARCHMONT  OF  REDLANDS.* 

MISS  MAINE  has  made  a  decided  advance  in  her  present 
story.  The  first  volume  is  in  our  opinion  really  impres- 
sive, and  though  the  second  and  final  volume  is  not  equally 
satisfactory,  the  novel  is  one  which  engages  our  attention  to  the 
end.  The  cause  of  the  inequality  of  the  execution  is  obvious 
enough.  In  the  opening  scenes  Miss  Maine  states  a  very  in- 
teresting problem  ;  but  she  is  too  amiable,  or  has  not  sufficient 
courage,  to  work  out  the  natural  solution.  After  placing  her 
characters  in  a  very  striking  situation,  she  does  not,  in  our 
opinion  at  least,  make  the  best  of  it.  Many  authors  fail  from  a 
certain  tender-heartedness  to  pursue  their  plot  to  a  legitimate 
development ;  and  we  fear  that  Miss  Maine  is  not  an  exception  to 
the  rule.  She  becomes  so  fond  of  her  characters  that  she  for- 
gets that  the  most  amiable  and  the  most  vigorous  of  imaginary 
heroes  ought  to  be  sacrificed  without  remorse  to  the  exigencies  of  a 
novel.  When  a  writer  has  created  a  lovely  heroine,  he  often  falls 
in  love  with  her  himself,  and  forgets  that  the  only  excuse  for 
creating  her  at  all  is  to  crush  her  under  the  overwhelming  force 
of  circumstances,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  beauty  of  suffering.  It 
would  be  wrong  to  torture  a  real  person  to  death  in  order  that  we 
might  be  edilied  by  the  admirable  sentiments  which  are  evolved  in 
the  process ;  but  tlie  objection  does  not  apply  to  the  fictitious 
beings  the  final  cause  of  whose  imaginary  existence  is  to  contri- 
bute to  our  enjoyment.  A  novelist  should  be  as  pitiless  to  the 
creations  of  bis  fancy  as  fate  is  pitiless  to  real  human  creatures  ; 
and  a  little  untimelj^  compassion  has  spoilt  the  interest  of  a  good 
many  otherwise  excellent  novels.  To  illustrate  this  principle 
we  will  state  very  shortly  the  main  facts  related  in  Marchmont 
of  Rcdlands. 

Isabel  Home  is  a  beautiful  and  engaging  young  lady.  She  is 
full  of  sentiment  and  imagination,  and,  in  short,  is  a  thoroughly 
feminine  person,  with  whom  any  intelligent  young  man  would 
do  well  to  fall  head  over  ears  in  love.  Isabel  lives  with  he? 
father,  a  shrewd  and  rather  proud  Scotch  squire.  She  has  been 
engaged  almost  since  her  childhood  to  Harry  Graham,  a  rather 
lazy  young  gentleman,  the  son  of  Mr.  Home's  oldest  friend  and 
neighbour.  The  young  couple  are  not  very  passionately  in  love, 
but  are  content  to  accept  their  engagement  as  a  convenient  and 
in  every  way  respectable  arrangement.  Whilst  the  family  are 
staying  on  the  Lake  of  Como,  on  their  return  from  an  Italian 
tour,  they  accidentally  fall  in  with  Charley  Marchmont,  the  young 
man  who  gives  his  name  to  the  novel.  Now  Mr.  Marchmont  is  in 
many  respects  a  very  attractive  youth.  He  is  not  much  more  ener- 
getic than  Harry  Graham,  Isabel's  afhanced  lover.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  is  very  handsome ;  he  has  a  beautiful  voice  and  a 
strong  natural  taste  for  music  ;  and  he  has  wonderful  dreamy  eyes 
which  are  apt  to  impress  themselves  upon  the  feminine  imagina- 
tion. It  is  not  strange  that  Isabel  finds  herself  attracted  to  this 
romantic  youth,  in  spite  of  her  previous  engagement.  In  fact,  she 
very  rapidly  begins  to  discover  that  she  is  really  falling  in  love 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life.  Nothing  can  be  more  natural  for  a 
sentimental  young  lady  staying  on  the  Lake  of  Como  in  the  society 
of  a  romantic  young  gentleman.  But  Mr.  Marchmont  has  a  mystery 
hanging  about  him.  Those  dreamy  eyes  of  his  utter  unspeakable 
and  not  altogether  agreeable  things.  In  fact,  for  we  must  reveal 
the  secret,  they  are  illuminated  by  hereditary  madness.  The  poor 
lad  has  already  been  once  distinctly  out  of  his  mind  ;  and,  al- 
though he  is  for  the  moment  perfectly  sane,  he  is  aware  that  the 
ancestral  curse  is  hanging  over  him,  and  may  descend  at  any 
moment.  His  doctors  have  told  him  that  it  is  essential  to  his 
sanity  that  he  should  lead  a  quiet  life  and  keep  as  free  from  excite- 
ment as  po.ssible.  Of  course  under  the.se  circumstances  he  seizes 
the  first  opportunity  of  falling  in  love  with  a  young  lady  already 
engaged  to  somebody  else.  But  what  is  he  to  do  P  He  is  attended 
by  a  kind  of  external  conscience,  a  certain  excellent  Major 
Vaughan,  the  very  soul  of  honour,  who  always  addresses  poor 
Marchmont  as  "dear  boy,"  and  is  in  return  always  addressed  by 
him  as  "old  man."  xMiijor  Vaughan  speedily  detects  the  symp- 
toms of  an  approaching  attack  of  violent  falling  in  love.  More- 
over, bciing  tlii^  soul  of  honour,  ho  gives  the  only  po.ssible  advice 
to  his  young  friiMid,  and  reeoninuinds  him  to  follow  the  excellent 
jireceilent  set  l)y  (Colonel  Newcome  in  his  only  campaign  story, 
and  to  run  away.  tJircumstances,  however,  as  they  are  bound  to 
do,  frustrate  this  excellent  coimsel,  and  Air.  IMarchmont  finds 
himsidf  making  a  declaration  to  Isabel,  though,  with  praiseworthy 
honesty,  he  informs  her  at  tlio  same  time  of  liis  tendency  to 
insanity,  lloie,  then,  is  a  very  pretty  complication.  What  is 
Miss  Isabel  to  doP    Wo  must  not  blame  ner  too  severely  if, 


*  Mil  n  il  moil  I  nf  Jd  illiiiids.  Ity  IC.  8.  Mninp.  London  :  Smith,  Elder,  & 
Co.  1871. 
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partly  out  of  compassion,  and  by  way  of  sparing  Mr.  March- 
ujont  any  unnecessary  excitement,  she  accepts  the  now  love 
before  slie  is  olT  with  the  old.  Many  gushing  young  ladies 
have  thought  the  bad  character  of  a  lover  a  reason  for 
marrying  him,  with  a  view  to  post-nuptial  reform  ;  and  surely  it  is 
a  legitimate  proceeding  to  marry  a  gentleman  to  prevent  his 
going  mad.  Indeed  Mr.  Marchmont  ingeniously  insinuates  the 
argument  that  the  excitement  of  a  refusal  would  go  far  to  upset 
his  sanity,  and  the  lady  shrinks  from  exposing  him  to  such  a  shock. 
She  goes  yet  a  step  further.  She  feels  that  her  father  would  for- 
bid the  connexion ;  and  she  therefore  agrees  to  a  clandestine 
marriage.  She  even  suffers  her  first  lover  to  continue  under  the 
delusion  that  she  means  to  marry  him,  and  looks  on,  though  with 
some  disapproval,  whilst  her  second  lover  treacherously  takes  ad- 
vantage of  his  friendship  with  the  first  to  arrange  interviews  and 
to  prepare  for  an  elopement.  Finally,  without  having  given  the 
slightest  intimation  of  her  purpose  to  her  father,  mother,  or  the 
gentleman  to  whom  she  is  engaged,  Isabel  calmly  walks  into 
Kensington  Church  one  morning,  marries  her  half-sane  lover,  and 
goes  off  with  him  to  his  country  house  ;  for  Mr.  Marchmont  is  a 
rich  country  gentleman  and,  in  every  respect  but  his  tendency  to 
madness,  a  highly  desirable  match. 

This,  then,  is  the  statement  of  the  problem  ;  and  so  far  wo  are 
very  much  interested,  and  have  little  to  say  that  is  not  in  praise 
of  the  story.  But  how  should  the  consequences  be  worked  out  ? 
That  the  novel  must  have  something  of  a  tragic  termination  is 
obvious.  After  our  feelings  have  been  worked  upon  by  descrip- 
tions of  the  curse  which  is  to  fall  upon  poor  Marchmont,  it  is 
plain  that  he  cannot  be  let  off.  Moreover,  he  has  been  guilty  of 
distinctly  dishonourable  conduct  in  inducing  Isabel  to  marry  him; 
he  perhaps  deserves  some  negative  credit  for  not  concealing  from 
her  his  hereditary  tendency,  although  the  confession  was  requisite 
in  order  to  explain  the  necessity  for  a  clandestine  match.  But  he 
clearly  had  no  business  to  marry  at  all,  and  he  had  no  business  to 
behave  with  duplicity  towards  his  rival.  Mr.  Marchmont  there- 
fore deserves  capital  punishment,  by  all  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  world  of  fiction.  Isabel,  though  less  guilty,  must  share  his 
fate.  Having  with  her  eyes  open  linked  herself  to  the  fortunes  of 
a  man  who  is  in  so  tragic  a  situation,  she  must  suffer  equally. 
"We  do  not  say  that  she  deserves  a  capital  sentence,  but  at  least 
she  should  be  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life ;  or,  in  the 
accustomed  phraseology  of  novelists,  she  should  be  dismissed  on 
the  last  page  to  live  very  unhappily  ever  ^afterwards.  These  are, 
in  our  opinion,  essential  conditions  of  the  story.  To  bring  it  to  a 
happy  ending  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  tack  to  Hamlet  a  catas- 
trophe like  that  of  Measure  for  Measure,  and  let  the  curtain 
fall  upon  general  forgiveness  and  a  collection  of  happy  couples, 
instead  of  horror  and  a  row  of  dead  bodies.  "We  can  easily 
imagine  how  the  situation  would  have  been  treated  by  a  writer 
of  the  school  of  Miss  Bronte.  The  awful  shadow  of  madness 
which  darkens  the  earlier  pages  of  the  story  would  gradually 
Lave  grown  blacker  and  deeper,  and  the  poor  lady  in  her  lonely 
house,  with  a  husband  becoming  daily  more  dangerous  and  excit- 
able, would  have  drunk  her  cup  of  horror  to  the  dregs.  We  can 
dimly  imagine  the  scenes  which  would  have  thrilled  our  senses 
— how  a  dark  suspicion  would  creep  forth  at  intervals,  to  be 
forcibly  suppressed  for  a  time ;  how  it  would  steadily  grow 
darker  and  more  tangible  in  spite  of  every  temporary  success 
in  beating  it  back ;  and  how  at  last  it  would  flash  into 
terrible  certaintj',  and  some  grim  catastrophe  wind  up  the 
book,  and  the  life  of  at  least  Mr.  Marchmont.  The  lady  would 
have  been  doomed  to  expiate  her  errors  by  becoming  the  guardian 
of  a  lunatic  all  the  more  dangerous  because  the  secret  of  his 
madness  would  require  careful  concealment.  If  her  own  sanity 
had  not  given  way  under  the  strain,  at  least  her  nerves  must 
have  permanently  broken  down,  and  nothing  but  a  maimed  exist- 
ence have  been  henceforth  possible.  The  horrors  of  her  situation 
would  have  been  increased  by  the  alienation  of  her  father,  who 
was  naturally  disgusted  with  the  man  who  had  stolen  his 
daughter  from  him  ;  and  something  would  have  been  made  of  the 
devoted  friend  of  the  husband,  who  did  his  best  to  prevent  the 
match  at  first,  and  afterwards  was  distracted  between  his  old 
regard  for  the  poor  half-lunatic  and  his  extreme  disapproval  of 
the  man-iage. 

Now  Miss  Maine  is  aware  of  these  sources  of  interest,  and,  to 
some  extent,  turns  them  to  account.  The  father  grumbles  at  the 
match,  and  refuses  to  see  his  son-in-law  ;  but  somehow  he  fails 
very  much  to  impress  us.  He  is  intended  to  be  a  reserved  but 
deeply  afl'ectionate  Scotchman,  whose  external  manners  are  cold, 
but  who  is  capable  of  strong  passions  when  aroused.  He  there- 
fore takes  the  affair  rather  quietly  at  first,  and  we  look  out  for  the 
subsequent  outbreak.  Unluckily  it  never  comes,  and  Mr.  Home 
is  left  to  act  the  part  of  sulky  father  in  a  very  wooden  manner 
until  the  end  of  the  story.  Major  Vaughan  too,  the  soul  of  honour 
of  whom  we  have  spoken,  rather  disappoints  us  in  the  same  way. 
He  melts  too  speedily  and  with  too  few  pangs  of  self-reproach. 
That  he  should  forgive  his  young  friend  is  riglit  enough,  but  he 
takes  matters  rather  too  easily,  and  assumes  at  once  the  ordinary 
portion  of  a  sensible  friend  of  the  family.  The  half-mad  Mr. 
Marchmont  is  supposed  to  feel  a  certain  jealousy  of  his  Mentor's 
relations  to  his  wife.  Nothing  can  be  more  natural  and  more 
characteristic  of  an  intellect  wavering  on  the  verge  of  sanity. 
But  Miss  Maine  becomes  too  fond  of  her  madman  to  allow  the 
passion  to  run  its  natural  course.  From  sheer  excess  of  amiable 
feeling,  she  makes  Mr.  Marchmont,  after  showing  the  dispositions 
to  jealousy  and  to  deceitful  cunning  which  are  characteristic  of  a 


lunatic,  behave  in  all  practical  matters  with  the  utmost  delicacy 
and  kindness.  Ho  is  pathetic  rather  after  the  fashion  of  an 
ordinary  mortal  who  is  conscious  that  heart  disease  or  consumption 
will  shorten  his  life  than  of  a  man  of  partially  disordered  intel- 
l(!ct.  Ho  tries,  it  is  true,  to  drown  himself  on  one  occsmion;  but 
ho  makes  the  attempt  out  of  pure  kindness  to  his  wife  and  friend, 
and  wo  aro  inclined  to  agree  with  Major  Vaughan's  conclusion 
that  the  poor  young  man  was  never  more  sane  in  his  life.  Isabel 
again  suilers,  as  she  could  hardly  help  suffering,  from  her  doubts 
of  her  husband's  sanity;  but  she  has  no  very  great  agony  to  go 
through.  The  husband  indulges  in  no  overt  acts  of  a  very  ques- 
tionable kind  ;  and  everybudy  behaves  with  so  much  kindness  and 
consideration  that  the  awful  prospect  before  her  seems  rather  to 
be  an  inconvenience  than  a  cause  for  harrowing  anxiety.  When 
the  catastrophe  finally  occurs,  it  results  rather  from  an  interposition 
of  Providence  than  from  the  natural  development  of  the  elements 
of  danger  provided.  Mr.  Marchmont  lias  not  yet  become 
dangerous,  or  even  distinctly  disagreeable,  when  he  breaks  his 
neck  in  riding  over  an  awkward  fence  ;  and  the  knot  is  imme- 
diately cut.  Of  course  it  is  unpleasant  for  his  wife,  but  we  feel 
that  she  has  been  let  off  rather  easily,  and  we  take  leave  of  her  at 
the  end  of  the  novel  very  contentedly  acting  the  part  of  an 
amiable  jiunt,  and  not  without  some  indirect  intimations  leading- 
us  to  suppose  that  she  may  ultimately  marry  again,  and  forget,  so 
far  as  it  is  desirable  that  she  should  forget,  the  anxieties  of  her 
married  life.  We  must  confess  that  all  this  rather  disappoints  us, 
and  seems  to  provide  a  somewhat  lame  and  impotent  conclusion 
to  the  most  serious  interest  of  the  opening  part  of  the  story. 
The  trial  for  which  we  have  been  so  carefully  prepared  turns  out 
to  be  much  more  endurable  than  we  had  supposed ;  and  folly, 
deceit,  and  ill-regulated  passion  lead  to  nothing  very  terrible. 
But  for  the  accident  in  the  hunting-field  the  lady  and  her  husband 
might  apparently  have  ended  by  enjoying  themselves  very  heartily. 
If  we  could  regard  the  story  as  still  unpublished,  we  should  recom- 
mend Miss  Maine  to  rewrite  the  second  volume,  and  bring  the- 
conclusion  a  little  more  into  harmony  with  the  opening.  As  it  is, 
we  can  only  say  that  it  is  lively  and  well  written,  and  that 
the  merits  of  the  first  half  incline  us  to  hope  that  Miss  Maine 
may  improve  still  further  in  her  next  attempt. 


WICKS'S  BRITISH  CONSTITUTIOX  AND  GOVERXMENT.* 

WE  watch  with  some  curiosity  the  large  class  of  books  whicb 
seem  to  be  called  into  being  by  the  new  Education  Act. 
The  present  is  one  of  the  number.  It  describes  itself  in  its  title- 
page  as  "  A  Reading  and  Lesson  Book  for  Senior  Classes,"  and  as 
"  suitable  for  the  Fourth  and  higher  Standards  of  the  Code."  If  so, 
the  Fourth  and  higher  Standards  of  the  Code  rank  decidedly  higher 
than  the  wonderful  class  of  people,  whoever  they  are,  for  whom 
Competitive  Geographies  and  all  other  Competitive  cram-books  are- 
written.  We  do  not  mean  that  Mr.  Wicks's  book  is  at  aU  the  sort 
of  thing  that  we  should  really  wish  to  see ;  but  he  is  by  no  means 
so  silly  and  blundering  as  the  Competitive  people.  Of  course  no 
real  good  will  be  done  till  either  thorough  scholars  condescend,  as 
in  some  subjects  they  are  beginning  to  do,  to  write  elementary 
books  on  their  own  subjects,  or  at  least  till  the  compilers  leani  to 
keep  up  with  the  last  lights  of  scholars,  instead  of  lagging,  as  they 
commonly  do,  two  or  three  generations  behind.  Thus  Mr.  Wicks 
gives  us  as  his  fifteenth  chapter,  "A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Growth 
of  the  Constitution,"  and  adds : — 

Upon  all  controverted  points  dealt  with  in  this  chapter  the  conclusion* 
of  Hallam  are  adopted  ;  and  the  student  who  desires  to  pursue  the  subject 
is  referred  to  the  eiphth  and  nintli  chapters  of  his  "  View  of  the  State  of 
Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  and  to  his  "Constitutional  History  of 
England." 

Now,  had  Mr.  Wicks  written  forty,  or  even  thirty  years  ago, 
nothing  could  have  been  better ;  indeed,  for  a  large  pai-t  of  the  sub- 
ject, nothing  could  be  better  now.  No  one  guide  is  so  thoroughly 
trustworthy  as  Hallam  during  the  time,  say,  from  Edward  the 
First  onwards,  which  Hallam  thoroughly  understood.  Hallam, 
within  this  range,  is  one  of  the  few  writers  to  whom  it  is  safe  to 
turn  if  we  want  to  find  out  a  thing  in  a  trice,  when  there  is  no  time 
to  hunt  it  up  in  the  original  authorities.  Whatever  we  tind — and 
we  shall  sometimes  find  an  incapacity  to  grasp  some  views  of  the 
subject — we  shall  find  no  unfairness  and  no  blunders.  We  say,  of 
course,  within  his  own  range,  for  there  are  parts  of  Hallam  which 
seem  not  to  represent  any  original  work  at  all,  and  which  are 
of  very  little  value.  We  should  not  speak  thus  of  HaUam'a 
treatment  of  the  early  English  history,  for)  it  represents  the  very- 
best  work  that  was  to  be  had  at  the  time,  though  that  is  a  time 
which  the  researches  of  modern  scholarship,  German  and  English, 
have  left  altogether  behind.  But  Mr.  Wicks  will  have  Hallam, 
and  nothing  but  Hallam  :  to  him  the  discoveries  of  modem  scholars 
would  most  likely  seem  "  controverted  points,''  on  which  it  saves 
trouble  to  adopt  Hallam's  "  conclusions,"  though  Hallam  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  formed  conclusions  on  points  which  were 
never  really  discussed  till  after  his  time.  It  follows  therefore 
that  all  the  early  part  of  Mr.  Wickss  Constitutional  History,  whe- 
ther suitable  or  not  to  the  Fourtii  and  higher  Standards  of  the  Code, 
is  quite  behind  the  standard  of  modem  scholarship.    It  might 

*  The  British  Constitution  and  Government :  a  Description  of  the  Way 
in  which  the  Laws  of  Kngland  are  made  and  administered,  together  witli 
an  Account  of  the  f  unctions  of  the  Chief  Officers  in  every  Department  of 
the  State,  and  a  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Grawth  of  the  Constitution,  By 
Trederick  Wicks.    LouiUn  :  CoUings  it  Appleton.  1871. 
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easily  Lave  been  mucli  worse ;  we  have  seen  many  things  of  the 
kind  that  are  much  worse ;  because  Mr.  "Wicks  has  at  least  taken 
Hallam  for  his  guide,  while  many  other  compilers  have  taken 
much  worse  guides,  or  no  guides  at  all.  What  we  most  complain 
of  is  that  Mr.  Wicks  is,  after  all,  not  satisfied  with  his  Hallam.  If 
Hallam  was  not — as  how  should  he  be  ? — up  to  the  lights  of  the 
generations  which  have  come  up  since  his  time,  he  had  at  least  too 
much  sense  to  write  a  heap  of  stuff  about  Phoenicians,  Britons, 
and  Romans,  as  finy  part  of  the  history  of  the  English  Constitu- 
tion. Hallam  begins  with  what  he — pardonably,  in  his  day — calls 
*'  The  Saxon  Heptarchy  ;  "  nothing  before.  This  is  not  far  enough 
back  for  Mr.  Wicks  ;  he  must  needs  go  back  to  Herodotus  and  the 
Cassiterides ;  and  anybody  would  think,  from  his  account,  that 
Herodotus  talked  about  England,  if  not  about  Britain.  And  so 
we  go  on  with  the  regular  sort  of  thing ;  every  care  being  taken 
to  confound  Britons  and  Englishmen,  which  Hallam  certainly 
•never  taught  any  one  to  do. 

The  later  part  of  the  historical  sketch,  where  Mr.  Wicks 
■does  for  the  most  part  follow  Hallam,  and  perhaps  for  that  reason 
cuts  things  mighty  short  after  1688,  is  fairlj- enough  done,  and 
it  has  the  great  merit  of  being  quite  clear  from  nonsense  and  fine 
writing.  We  may  say  the  same  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  first 
fourteen  chapters,  which  give  a  straightforward  and  sensible  and 
commonly  accurateaccountofthe  Constitution, the  difi'erentbranclies 
of  government  and  their  working,  of  the  theory  and  the  practice  of 
«ach.  The  chapters  on  the  Crown,  the  Cabinet,  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  all  matters  of  that  kind,  are  fairly  done,  and  several 
matters  are  explained  about  which  there  are  popular  misconcep- 
tions. It  is,  for  instance,  quite  necessary  to  explain  that  the 
principal  Secretaries  of  State  are  all  alike  the  principal  Secre- 
taries of  State,  and  that  the  division  of  particular  branches  among 
them — Home  Office,  Foreign  Office,  and  so  forth — is  simply  matter 
of  convenience.  This  distinction  of  course  was  a  very  practical 
one  as  long  as  a  seat  in  Parliament  was  vacated  by  change  in 
ofiice  as  well  as  by  acceptance  of  ofBce.  That  is  to  say,  if  the 
Home  Secretary  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he 
vacated  his  seat,  because  he  had  been  appointed  to  a  new  office  ; 
but  if  he  became  Foreign  Secretary,  he  did  not  vacate  his  seat, 
because  in  the  eye  of  the  law  he  still  held  the  same  office  which  he 
did  before.  So,  if  there  are  people  who  fancy  that  anj'body  is 
called  Right  Honourable  because  he  is  a  member  of  the  "  Govern- 
ment "  or  the  "  Ministrj^,"  it  is  well  for  Mr.  Wicks  to  explain 
that  it  is  being  a  Privy  Councillor  which  makes  a  man  Right 
Honourable,  and  to  set  forth  what  cannot  be  too  clearly  set  forth, 
that  the  "  Government "  or  the  "  Ministry  "  is  a  body  of  which  the 
law  knows  nothing.  We  do  not  say  tliat  Mr.  Wicks  has  brought  this 
out  with  all  the  fulness  and  clearness  with  which  it  would  be  well 
to  bring  it  out ;  for  it  is  really  the  conventional  nature  of  that  sys- 
tem of  unwritten  understandings  which  we  call  the  Constitution 
as  distinguished  from  the  Law,  that  is  really  at  the  root  of  the 
matter.  Tiie  peculiar  and  very  delicate  relations  which  exist  be- 
tween the  "  Government,"  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the 
country  at  large,  derive  all  their  virtue  from  being  unwritten  un- 
derstandings which  have  been  worked  into  a  particular  shape, 
and  may  be  worked  into  some  otlier  shape,  just  as  circumstances 
may  make  it  needful.  The  whole  beauty  and  flexibilitj'  of  the 
thing  would  he  gone  if  the  Cabinet  should  ever  become  a  body 
defined  by  law.  Mr.  Wicks  h.as  a  good  enough  chapter  on  the 
responsibility  of  Ministers,  tliough  some  of  these  points  might 
perhaps  be  more  forcibly  set  forth.  But  he  should  hardly  say, 
when  describing  the  process  and  effects  of  a  vote  of  want  of 
confidence  in  a  Ministry  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  "  This 
is  called  a  Ministerial  crisis  and  the  motion  a  motion  of  want  of 
confidence."  Any  one  might  think  from  this  tliat  "  Ministerial 
crisis"  was  a  real  name.  A  motion  of  want  of  confidence  is  all 
right  enough,  because  those  words,  or  words  to  that  effect,  may 
very  likely  be  the  real  terms  of  the  motion,  but  "  Ministerial 
crisis  "  is  mere  slang,  just  like  "  question,"  "  tragedy,"  or 
"  catastroplie."  With  all  this  part  relating  to  Ministerial  and 
Parliamentary  matters  as  at  present  understood,  Mr.  Wicks  has 
evidcntlj'  taken  great  pains,  and  if  the  senior  classes  for  -whom  his 
book  is  meant  as  a  nsinling  and  lesson  book  get  it  thoroughly 
Mp,  it  will  be  all  the  better  lor  th(>m. 

But,  while  Mr.  Wiclcs  is  thus  far  snccessfid  as  regards  the  pre- 
sent statu  of  the  general  administration  of  the  country,  he  treads 
on  much  less  firm  ground  when  he  gets  into  the  past,  by  no 
means  a  distsmt  past,  or  when  ho  gets  away  from  the  general  into 
the  local  adiniuintration  of  the  countiy.  Hero,  for  instance,  is  a 
piece  of  history  whicli  lias  puzzled  us  a  good  deal: — 

Some  think  it  vcr^-  sin;,'nlnr  Hint  sucli  oflicials  as  these — tbo  Mnstcr  of  tho 
IIorHe  mid  tlio  MistresH  oC  llic,  llubcs,  tor  instniice — .slioiilil  l;o  out  of  ollice 
■with  thfi  I'riiDi!  Miiii.'^tcr ;  Ijiil  it  is  hiUl  by  very  hi^li  luUlioritifS  lh;it  Ihcso 
olIlccTH,  wlio  liold  in  hoiiio  casi^s  nlniost  dnily  iiiti  rcourse  witli  I  lie  !Sovi;- 
rcifjn,  mi(;lit  excn  isc  mkOi  iiiflin-iK'e  over  tlic  Kiiii;  or  Queen,  oi-  biitli,  as 
niHtcri:illy  to  interfere  willi  the  .idviee  given  In-  th(^  more  responsible  minis- 
ter, find  thus  prevent  good  fjovernmenl.  'I'lie  DiiKe  of  VVel!inf,'lon  felt  tliis 
(to  ntron.jly  Ibid,  when,  in  1X2X,  be  wiia  reipiired  by  the  King  to  form  an 
jidmini-lnilion,  b(^  deelined  the  ri'sponsibibly,  unless  be  was  allowed  to 
Appoint  llie  .MistreHH  of  the  Uobe»  to  the  (iuei'U.  'J'he  point  was  eonceded, 
Init  im  lb(!  l)ul<e  bad  no  objeelion  to  the  bidy  who  formerly  held  tlie  olliee 
returning  to  it,  he  ndviM  d  bin  IMiijesly  to  reappoint  her.  'I'bi!  Duke  of 
\v'ellinglon  foresaw  tlial,  allbongli  there  v/nn  lillle  ]irobabilily  of  the  lady 
who  tluri  liitd  the  ollice  of  Mi.streMK  of  the  liobcs  interfering  with  the 
counxelH  of  ihe.  King,  il  might  not  l)e  ho  al  Hoin(!  time  in  the  future,  when  it 
would  p«.-rbnp)t  be  more  dllbeult  lu  correct  the  uvil. 

Now,  im  we  are  writing;  in  1873,  wn  naturally  Icnow  lessal)out  tho 
year  l8zS  than  about  either  earlier  or  later  times.  IJiit  wn  cunuot 
undurntnnil  liow  there  eoiiltl  liiiyu  heen  any  quustion  in  that  your 


about  the  office  of  Mistress  of  the  Robes  to  the  Queen.  Whether 
the  wardrobe  of  the  First  Gentleman  in  Europe  anyhow  needed  a 
Mistress  of  the  Robes  to  look  after  it,  we  are  not  courtiers  enough 
even  to  guess.  But  surely,  wonderful  as  the  confusion  seems  to 
be,  Mr.  Wicks  must  have  somehow  mixed  up  the  formation  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  Ministry  in  1828  with  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
attempt  to  form  a  Ministry  in  1839,  which,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  failed  because  of  what  was  called  the  Bedchamber  Question. 
So  again,  to  go  further  back,  we  read  in  the  account  of  the 
Treasury : — 

Formerly  the  chief  of  the  department  was  styled  the  Lord  His;h 
Treasurer,  but  in  1612  it  was  thought  advisable  to  place  the  offiee  in 
commission,  that  is,  to  distribute  the  duties  and  responsibilitie,5  of  the 
ofiice  among  several  persons,  who  are  styled  Lords  Commissioners  of  Ikr 
Majesty's  Treasury. 

And  again,  speaking  of  the  Admiralty : — 

But  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral  also,  like  the  office  of  Lord  High  Trea- 
surer, was  in  1688  put  into  commission,  that  is  to  saj',  the  duties  of  the 
otfice  were  distributed  among  several  persons,  who  are  called  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty.  They  are  live  in  number,  including  the  i'"ir;t 
Lord. 

Does  Mr.  Wicks  really  think  that  there  has  been  no  Lord  Iligli 
Admiral  since  1688;  and,  more  wonderful  still,  no  Lord  High 
Treasurer  since  161 2  ?  After  this  it  is  perhaps  hardly  needful  to 
say  that  Mr.  Wicks,  when  talking  about  the  law  of  succession  to 
the  Crown,  would  have  done  better  not  to  run  the  risk  of  cutting 
his  fingers  with  the  law  of  the  Salian  Franks.  And,  to  come  back 
a  bit  to  our  own  times,  considering  that  Sir  John  Coleridge  is  not 
Lord  Chancellor,  there  is  something  funny  about  the  following- 
statement  : — 

The  office  of  Attornej'-General,  though  of  groat  dignity  and  importnnce 
of  itself,  is  of  still  greater  importance  when  regarded  as  a  stepping-stone 
to  higher  office.  Whenever  tlie  Lord  Chancellorship  becomes  vacant  by 
any  occurrence  other  than  a  change  of  Government,  the  appointment  is 
usually  offered  to  the  Attorney-General,  who  by  custom  also  expi.-ets  the 
first  offer  of  any  position  among  the  judges  that  may  become  vacant  during 
his  term  of  office. 

When  we  come  to  local  matters,  Mr.  Wicks  gets  a  little  queer. 
Perhaps  his  ideas  are  "  metropolitan,"  and  he  may  despise  "the 
provinces."  The  English  Justice  of  the  Peace,  "  worthy  gentle- 
man," as  he  doubtless  is,  will  hardly  know  himself  in  Mr.  Wicks's 
picture : — 

Countj'  Justices  are  now  appointed  by  Commission,  from  among  the  nio^t 
worthy  gentlemen  resident  iri  the  county  in  which  they  have  jurisdiction. 
Their  powers,  which  are  various  and  include  the  levying  of  rates  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  highway,  are  all  set  forth  in  Acts  of  J^irliamint  consti- 
tuting them  authorities  in  the  matters  they  administer,  but  their  most 
important  duty  is  still  the  preservation  of  good  order  in  their  respective 
neighbourhoods  and  the  dispensing  of  justice.  For  the  latter  purpose  they 
sit  at  stated  times  to  bear  and  decide  complaints,  to  consider  charges  against 
persons  brought  up  in  the  custody  of  the  police,  to  commit  tliem  to  prison 
in  certain  cases  of  small  degree,  or  to  await  trial  by  a  superior  Court  in 
graver  cases. 

We  never  heard  of  the  worthy  gentlemen  in  question  levying 
rates  for  the  repair  of  the  highway.  But  Mr.  Wicks  tells  us  so 
again  in  another  place : — 

In  the  counties,  the  .Justices  of  the  Peace  appoint  and  control  the  cuinty 
police,  maintain  the  prisons,  prosecvite  supposed  otfenilers,  and  in  mo>t  eases 
iceep  the  highways  in  repair.  The  custom  by  which  the  Justices,  who  are 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  lev3-  rates  and  expend  the  revenue  so  raised,  forms 
the  single  exception  to  the  Constitutional  rule  that  taxation  should  go  hand 
in  hand  -with  representation. 

Mr.  Wicks  gives  no  clear  account  of  Petty  Sessions,  Quarter 
Sessions,  Boards  of  Guardians,  Highway  Boards,  or  any  other 
matters  of  the  kind,  anywhere  except  in  "  the  metropolis." 
.  "  Provincial  Corporations  "  he  does  condescend  to.  A  Grand  J  luy, 
we  are  told,  "  is  usually  composed  of  men  occupying  a  somewhat 
higher  position  in  life  than  common  jurors."  Sessions  and  A.-.sizcs 
seem  to  be  much  the  same  to  Mr.  Wicks,  and  it  would  perhaps  be 
dangerous  to  tell  him  that,  according  to  a  great  authority.  Grand 
.lurors  ought  to  be  taken  from  among  "gentlemen  of  the  best 
figure  in  the  county.  '  Such  a  description  might  haply  have 
suggested  to  an  uusophisticated  mind  tho  notion  that  Grand 
Jurors  are  chosen  Ka\\iaTii>57ii',  like  King  Saul. 

As  we  have  often  to  say,  we  are  thankful  for  small  mercies  and 
we  do  not  despise  the  day  of  small  things.  So  wo  do  honour  to 
Sir.  Wicks,  because  his  book  might  easily  have  been  worse.  But 
surelj',  if  such  beings  as  compilers  nuist  be,  they  might  take  some 
little  pains  to  keep  up  with  tho  march  of  kuowledgo  in  their  own 
times. 


TIIE  GALLICAN  CHURCH.* 

FRANCE  hna  long  prided  herself,  and  not  without  reason,  on  j 
her  title  of  "  the  eldest  daughter  of  tho  Church."    For  some  j 
five  centuries,  from  the  begiiming  of  tlui  .'Vvignou  "captivity  "  to  ! 
tho  Revolution,  tho  (Jallican  Clim-ch  was  the  chief  factor  in  tho  , 
religious  hi.stoi-y  of  Wostiu'U  Christendom.    And  even  in  the 
deep  decline  of  her  later  days,  since  her  "  li))iM-ties  "  were  trampled 
in  the  dust  Ijy  tlu;  joint  action  of  Pope  ami  Mmiwror  in  the  (Jon-  1 
(iordat  of  180 1,  and  a  mere  shadow  of  her  former  self  survived, 
it  is  still  to  the  French  clergy  and  the  h'rcnch  ejiiscopate  that  wo 
must  look  for  such  sciittered  sparks  of  ind(!pendeiit  intellectual 
life  as  luul  not  bi>en  wholly  crushed  out  under  the  dead  wiiight  of 
Ultrauiontano  despotism.    It  is  true  indeed  thai  tho  Ultramon- 

'  A  Ilisliiri/  (if  l/ir  Cliinth  nf  Fniniv,  from  the  Coiicordut  of  Jiolntintt, 
\At.  ii^xb,  lit  I'hiHiiHilutioH.  IJy  liev.  \V.  II.  Jurvis,  M.A.  z  volii.  London: 
.bihn  Murray.  1871, 
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I  line  reaction  of  the  present  century  owes  its  iirst  impulse  and  its 
,  in  the  world  ol'  tliDuj.'ht  to  l''rench  writers  liki)  Do 

uiiBtH'  iiud  Limic'iuiais,  but  tliut  rciictiou  wn.s  itsoU'  oriy;iiially 
a  pniti'Mt  a^fiiinwt  a  civil  tyranny  in  Church  uiattur.s  which 
had  cu.ised  to  be  either  religious  or  respoctablu.  And  wo 
hOc  in  the  fiual  rcbuUioii  of  Lnniouniii.s,  and  the  indifrnaut 
recoil  of  Moutaleuibert  from  the  once  iiheriHhod  "idol  of  tho 
Vatican,"  how  liltle  its  early  loaders  had  foreseen  the  tendency  of 
their  brilliant  but  paradoxical  is])eculati(jns.  There  arc  thou  abun- 
dant reasons  why  sludcnts  of  ccclesiasLicid  history  sliould  turn  with 
peculiar  interest  to  tlie  history  of  tho  Church  of  l''rance,  and  tho 
lact  referred  to  by  Mr.  Jervis,  that  no  connected  work  on  the 
subject  was  to  be  found  in  our  lanj^uage,  would  bo  certainly 
renuukable  were  it  not  also  true  that  unlil  of  lalo  years  wo  had 
no  Church  historian  at  all  to  refer  to  except  Gibbon,  and  even 
now  are  too  often  constrained  to  supplement  the  picturesque 
nai-rative  of  Mihuan  by  translations  of  Ncander,  or  Dollinger,  or 
Gieseler.  And,  accordingly,  va|xue  notions  and  detached  scraps  of 
information  about  the  Gallicau  Liberties,  or  tho  I'ort-Koyalists,  or 
the  Hn};uenot3,  make  up  the  sum  of  what  the  majority  even  of 
well-educated  Englishmen  know  about  the  Churcli  of  i'aseal  and 
Feuelon  and  Bossuet.  It  is  this  deliciency  in  our  literature  which 
Mr.  Jervis  has  set  himself  to  supply,  and,  we  may  say  at  the  outset, 
with  very  considerable  success,  lie  combines  the  separable,  and 
not  unfrequently  separate,  qualihcatiuns  of  an  liisiorian  and  a 
divine,  and  is  thus  able  to  trace  the  doctrinal  as  well  as  the  chro- 
nological sequence  of  the  phenomena  under  review  ;  and  this  is  no 
unimportant  point  in  dealing  with  a  period  which  includes,  to  go 
no  further,  the  vexed  questions  of  Gallicanisni,  Jansenism,  and 
Quietism.  And  he  writes  with  that  keeu  interest  in  his  subject 
which  we  agree  with  him  in  thinking  is  consistent  with  impartial- 
ity, but  not  with  indifierence,  and  which  is  unquestionably  essen- 
tial to  any  ell'ective  treatment.  It  is  certainly  not  necessary  for  an 
impartial  writer  "  to  have  no  fixed  principles,  or  to  seek  to 
conceal  them,"  so  long  only  as  he  does  not  allow  his  predilections 
to  warp  his  critical  jndgment.  Any  one,  for  instance,  who  has 
compared  Thirlwall  s  History  of  Greece  with  Grote's  will  readily 
appreciate  the  dillerence  between  a  learned,  able,  and  impartial 
work,  which  is  nevertheless  too  colourless  to  leave  any  vivid 
impression  on  the  memory,  and  a  work  at  least  equally 
learned,  and  in  the  main  quite  as  trustworthy,  but  which  derives 
from  the  pronounced  political  principles  of  the  writer  a  dramatic 
unity  and  force,  so  to  speak,  which  arrest  the  reader's  attention,  and 
secure  for  the  leading  facts  a  permanent  lodgment  in  his  mind.  We 
do  not  say  that  Mr.  Jervis  is  another  Grote,  but  we  do  say  that  he 
has  for  the  first  time  presented  the  history  of  the  later  French 
Church  as  a  connected  whole  in  an  English  dress,  and  with  a 
mastery  of  detail  and  power  of  grouping  and  of  graphic  narration 
which  completely  carry  the  reader  along  with  him  throughout,  and 
cannot  fail  to  be  most  serviceable  to  the  student.  He  has  had  not 
only  the  copious  treasiu-es  of  French  literature  in  ecclesiastical 
history,  biography,  and  antiquities  to  draw  from,  but  also  two 
vast  collections  bearing  the  stamp  of  official  authority — the 
Recueil  des  actes,  titres,  et  meinoires  ccmceniant  les  affaires  du  clenje 
f/e  i^rrtHce,  comprised  under  six  heads,  and  extending  from  1645 
to  1771,  and  the  Collection  des  proccs-ierhaux  des  asseinhUes  gene- 
riiles  du  clerye  de  France,  extending  from  1560  to  1786.  Of  the 
principle  on  which  he  conceives  Church  history  should  be  written 
— and  which  indeed  applies  in  the  main  to  all  history— we  will 
let  him  speak  for  himself,  the  more  so  as  the  passage  is  also  a  lair 
specimen  of  his  ordinary  style : — 

Yet  the  eclectic  mode  of  dealing  with  Church  histor}',  in  sections  capri- 
ciously detached  from  their  context,  is  alway  s  attended  with  more  or  less 
disadvantage.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  events  of  any  given  passage 
of  the  Church's  life  can  be  rightly  interpreted  except  in  connexion  with  the 
lessons  and  experience  both  of  antecedent  and  of  subsequent  times.  All 
(^iristian  ages  are  intensely  cognate.  The  history  of  any  one  of  them 
demands,  as  its  full  complement  and  ultimate  elucidation,  the  history  of 
all.  If  the  law  of  continuity — the  mysterious  concatenation  of  cause  and 
effect — be  a  recognized  principle  in  the  world  of  nature,  much  more  does  it 
reign  supreme  over  the  Spiritual  Economy.  In  mundane  concerns  its  precise 
operation  must  often  be  matter  of  uncertain  speculation.  Human  institu- 
tions varj-  with  the  "  spirit  of  the  ago  "  ;  and  it  is  not  alwaj-s  easy  to 
account  for  the  fluctuations  of  that  extremely  volatile  and  fugitive  element 
in  the  history  of  nations.  Political  dynasties  rise  and  fall ;  one  race  suc- 
ceeds another  on  the  proud  pinnacle  of  earthly  domination ;  art  and  science, 
philosophy  and  literature,  social  retinement,  industrial  enterprise,  military 
prestige,  migrate  from  clime  to  clime,  sink  and  decay,  revive  and  llourish-^ 
by  stejjs  which  in  all  cases  are  diflicult  to  analyse,  and  in  some  are  so 
iii)3cure  as  to  elude  investigation.  But  tho  organization  of  the  Church  is 
Divine  and  changeless.  Its  external  polity,  its  doctrine,  its  laws,  its  ordi- 
nances, as  they  were  received  in  the  days  e.g.  of  Augustine  or  Gregory  the 
Great,  arc  no  mere  matters  of  curiosity  for  the  antiquary  or  of  criticism  for 
t!ie  scholar,  but  matters  of  universjJ  interest,  facts  of  ever-enduring  moment, 
decisions  for  all  time.  The  threefold  cord  of  continuity — continuity  (i)  of 
government,  (2)  of  doctrinal  faith,  (3)  of  Sacramental  Grace — may  be  said 
to  constitute  the  "  philosophy  "  of  Christian  history.  To  this  normal  Xnw  of 
its  being,  to  this  vital  interpretative  principle,  all  the  multiform  details  of 
the  Church's  action  may  be  referred.  This  is  the  secret  of  its  marvellous 
strength ;  the  sulhcieut  explanation  of  its  mightiest  triiunphs. 

It  will  of  course  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Jervis  is  not  writing 
a  History  of  France,  but  of  the  French  Church,  and  this  sulhcieutly 
accounts  for  his  passing  almost  sicco  pedc  over  many  points  which 
would  otherwise  have  demanded  complete  juid  careful  treatment. 
Thus,  for  instance,  very  little  is  said  of  the  general  principles  of 
llichfclieu's  orMazarin's  policy,  or  of  the  League,  or  of  the  attitude 
of  Sixtus  V.  towards  it  and  towards  Henry  IV. — this  last  point,  we 
think,  might  with  advantage  have  been  further  dwelt  upon — while 
the  wars  of  the  Frmide,  and  the  part  He  Iletz  played  in  them,  are 
dismissed  in  a  few  lines.    There  is  uothini;-  to  find  fault  with  here. 


Even  those  who  insist  with  Deaa  Stanley  that  ecclesiastical  and 

si^c.iilar  history  simply  mean  the  same  subject  looked  at  from 
dili'ereut  sides,  juust  admit  that,  for  any  adequate  undemtandiug, 
the  two  asiiects  require  separate  treatment,  it  would  Ije  as  much 
out  of  place  to  di^■cu.sH  wars  and  political  intrigues  at  leiigtli  in  a 
work  like  tho  ])reseiit  as  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  iuvo.-.tigalioa 
of  tiie  tlieologlc:al  merits  of  Jansonism  and  Quieti.sui  in  au  ordi- 
nary History  of  France.  The  ])eriod  selected  by  Mr.  Jervis  extends 
virtually  from  the  beginning  of  tlie  Keformatioii  to  the  Revolution, 
but  he  has  prefixed  an  important  introductory  chaptin:,  wjjich  must 
by  no  means  bo  skipped  in  reading,  on  the  ])revious  history  of 
the  Gallicau  Church.  And  it  is  here  that  the  origin  and  true 
signilieauco  of  what  is  called  "  fJallicanism  "  is  most  directly  ex- 
pounded. Jjike  many  other  terms  ending  in  "  ism,"  it  is 
susceptible  of  more  senses,  than  one.  It  may  be  interpreted 
merely  as  denoting  the  princij)le  of  national  and  episcopal 
iudcpendenco  in  tho  Church,  within  the  limits  of  canon  law 
and  visible  intt.'rcommunion,  as  contrasted  with  the  Iloman 
system  of  centralized  despotism ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  true  to 
say  that  Gallleauisin  is  an  ajipoal  to  the  discipline  of  the 
ancient  Church.  IJut  the  word  at  least  connotes  something 
more  than  this,  and  the  author  is  not  going  too  far  when  he 
speaks  of  it  as  "the  Christianity  of  the  French  people."  In  its 
later  and  more  distinctive  phase  it  was  something  not  only 
essentially  French,  but  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  existing 
political  ?Y?r/iWie  of  Frimce,  and  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it 
fell  once  for  all  with  the  liuui*lj(m  monarchy.  The  divine  right 
which  was  claimed  by  our  own  Caroline  divines  for  the  Stuarts 
was  not  less  expressly  vindicated  by  tho  contempoaary  school  of 
French  theologians,  or  less  imperiously  exercised  by  their 
sovereigns.  "  Whatever  was  wrested  from  the  I'ope,"  says  Mr. 
Jervis — truly  enough  if  that  period  be  referred  to — was  appro- 
priated to  the  Crown,"  and  thus  the  favourite  Ultramontane  taimt 
about  Galilean  liberties  being  really  "Gallicau  servitudes"  has  a 
side  of  truth.  "  The  Pope  had  eusiaved  the  Councils  of  the  Church  ; 
the  Crown  suppressed  them."  W  e  may  notice  some  examples 
of  this  by  aud  by,  but  meanwliile  it  is  necessary  to  insist  on  the 
distinction,  because  the  word  Gallicau  is  not  unfrequently  applied 
with  ignorant  or  studied  inaccuracy  to  parties  and  principles  which 
have  little  in  common  with  it.  There  is  an  obvious  convenience 
from  the  Ultramontane  point  of  view  in  attempting  to  saddle  the 
Liberal  Catholics  of  the  present  day  with  a  nicluiame  which 
suggests  at  once  the  insinuation  of  Erastiauism  and  of  failure,  and 
Avhich  is  wholly  inadequate,  even  where  it  is  not  an  anachronism. 
In  a  broad  sense,  no  doubt,  "  the  Gallicau  Church  was  always 
Gallicau,"  aud  may  some  day  become  Galilean  again  ;  but  in  the 
special  and  complex  sense  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  and  the 
Declaration  of  1682,  and  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  Louis  XIV., 
Gallicanism  was  the  result  of  a  combination  of  social  and  political 
conditions  peculiar  to  the  age  and  country,  which  can  never  be 
expected  to  return.  How  that  state  of  things  grew  up  may  be 
learnt  froiu  Mr.  Jervis's  introduction.  Ouo  passage,  referring 
immediately  to  the  Council  of  Pisa,  we  quote,  as  putting  clearly 
and  succinctly  the  fundamental  position  common  to  Gallicanism, 
in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  with  ancient  Christianity  and  the 
so-called  Liberal  Catholic  school  of  to-day : — 

The  remedj'  proposed  was  that  of  appeal  to  a  Genei-al  Council,  as  the 
supreme  tribunal  of  Christendom — competent,  should  the  necessity  arise,  to 
pass  judgment  even  on  the  Pope  himself.  This  is  commonly  quoted  as  one 
of  the  peculiar  principles  of  Gallicanism  ;  but  in  point  of  tact  it  is  an 
original  constitutional  law  of  the  Church  Catholic.  It  w;is  not  contended, 
even  by  the  strictest  Galileans,  that  theCliurch  ought  to  be  governed,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  by  a  succession  of  General  Councils  ;  but  that  such 
a  legitimate  method  of  liual  decision  existed,  and  that  the  schism  was  an 
emergency  which  juetilied  and  necessitated  iis  application.  The  Church 
possessed,  by  the  charter  of  her  Divine  foundation,  powers  which  had  been 
granted  for  the  express  purpose  of  preserving  her  organic  unity  ;  and  if  she 
had  hitherto  forborne  to  exercise  those  [jowers  under  the  existing  calamity, 
it  was  all  the  more  important  that  they  should  not  be  suti'ered  to  fall  into 
further  disuse  aud  oblivion,  wliile  every  day  was  adding  to  the  inveteracy 
of  the  evils  which  they  were  designed  to  counteract. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  undertake  here  to  follow  our  author 
through  three  centuries  of  Church  history,  embracing,  besides  much 
else,  such  multifarious  topics  as  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  cha- 
racter aud  treatment  of  French  Protestantism,  the  contest,  about 
the  Crown  ending  in  the  conversion  and  accession  of  Henry  IV., 
the  ecclesiastical  polic}'  of  liichelieu,  the  entke  Jausenist  episode, 
and  the  leading  incidents  of  the  Itevolutiou  in  their  bearing  on 
the  Church.  Without  agreeing  with  him  in  every  particular,  w© 
think  he  has  throughout  shown  a  real  mastery  of  his  subject  j 
and  occasional  inacciu'acies  of  detail — as  where  the  Feast  of  Corpus 
Christi  is  spoken  of  as  "  recently  instituted  "  in  1 562,  just  three 
centuries  after  its  first  institution,  aud  when  for  fully  two  centu- 
ries and  a  half  it  had  been  univejrsiilly  observed — are  to  be  looked 
for  in  every  writer.  It  is  to  his  handling  of  the  great  Jausenist 
controvers}',  which  in  it^  successive  stages  occupies  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  work,  that  a  critic  would  most  naturally 
turn  as  the  crucial  test  of  Mr.  Jervis's  competence  for  the  Uisk  he 
has  undertaken.  On  the  whole  it  is  admirable,  but  we  think  that 
bis  evident  bias,  not  only  against  Jausenist  theology — in  which  h© 
will  find  many  to  sympathize  with  him,  both  Catholics  and 
Protestants — but  against  the  Jausenist  pai-ty,  has  now  and  then 
led  him  into  an  unfair  estimate  (never,  so  far  a^  we  have  ob- 
served, a  mis-statement)  of  lacts,  though  he  holds  Ftoelon's 
attitude  towards  the  Jansenists  to  be  the  true  one,  who  disliked 
their  doctrines  but  always  treated  them  persondly  with  such 
marked  kindness  that,  when  persecuted  elsewhere,  they  fiocked 
I  into  his  diocese.    "\\'e  do  not  think  it  fair,  for  iusumce,  to  twit 
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them  with  accepting  the  patronage  of  De  Eetz,  who  was  at  the 
same  time  held  in  universal  honour  among  the  clergy  notwith- 
standing his  pretty  notorious  irregularities,  and  of  whom  his 
old  tutor,  Vinceat  of  Paul,  a  strenuous  opponent  of  Jansenism, 
spoke  as  "  not  far  from  the  Kingdom  of  God."  And  it  must  be 
rememhered  that  their  chief  enemies,  the  Jesuits,  never  shrank 
from  avaDing  themselves  of  the  most  morally  questionable  alli- 
ances; indeed  throughout  Louis  XIV.'s  reign  they  ruled  the 
French  Church  through  the  Xing's  mistresses.  It  is  worth 
bearing  in  mind,  too,  when  so  much  is  said  about  the  shuffling 
tactics  of  the  Jansenists,  that  the  Jesuits  were  always  quite  as 
ready  to  play  off  the  King  against  the  Pope  as  the  Pope  against 
the  King  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  them.  Nay,  more ;  they 
took  a  decidedly  Galilean  line  through  the  reign  of  the  Grand 
Monarque,  as  is  here  incidentally  admitted,  and  even  had  a  hand  in 
drawing  up  the  Declaration  of  Gallican  Liberties,  and  in  1762 
they  offered  to  teach  the  Four  Propositions  if  allowed  to  remain 
in  France.  One  Jesuit  writer  went  so  far  as  to  advocate  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  French  patriarch  without  the  sanction  of  Rome. 
Throughout  the  whole  struggle,  while  the  Jansenists  were  not  always 
in  the  right,  the  Jesuits  were  almost  invariably  in  the  wrong,  and 
their  persecuting  policy  only  culminated  in  the  dark  plots  and 
horrible  atrocities  sanctioned  by  the  odious  Le  Tellier,  who,  as  we 
are  here  told,  "died  despised  find  hated  even  by  his  own  fraternity," 
to  whose  aggrandizement  he  had  sacrificed  every  consideration  of 
honour  and  justice.  Neither  again  can  we  thinlc  it  quite  fair  to 
designate  the  Jansenists  a  "  factioug  sect,"  and  to  speak  of  their 
breaking  the  Peace  of  Clement  IX.,  because  they  continued  to  insist 
on  "  the  distinction  between  the  droit  and  the  fait"  on  which 
their  whole  position  depended.  This  question  about  infallibility 
in  "  dogmatic  facts  "  was  the  very  one  which  the  Peace  of  Clement 
was  supposed  to  leave  open, nor  could  it  be  called  a  "pacification" 
at  all  if  it  did  not.  We  do  not  make  these  comments  with  any 
intention  of  discrediting  the  History  generally,  but  simply  in 
order  to  suggest  what  appears  to  us  a  necessary  caution  to  the 
reader.  No  such  complete  and  comprehensive  treatment  of  the 
controversy,  whether  theologically  or  historically,  from  its  com- 
mencement in  the  Roman  Congregations  De  Auxiliis  and  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Aiiyustinus  to  its  close,  exists  in  our  language ; 
nor  do  M.  St.-Beuve's  brilliant  memoirs  of  Port  Royal,  which 
have  all  the  charm  of  a  romance,  profess  to  satisfy  the  wants 
of  either  the  historical  inquirer  or  the  divine,  both  of  whom 
must  confess  their  obligations  to  the  present  writer.  The  general 
moral  superiority  of  the  Jansenists  to  their  assailants,  which  was 
the  real  secret  of  their  prolonged  and  extensive  influence,  comes 
out  the  more  conspicuously  from  the  questionable  character  of  their 
peculiar  tenets,  and  their  occasional  shiftiness  in  defending  them. 

One  other  point,  only  incidentally  connected  with  the  contro- 
versy, is  so  important  in  itself  that  a  word  may  be  said  upon  it 
here.  It  is  curious  to  find  how  a  "  royal  supremacy,"  in  fact 
if  not  in  name,  differing  little  from  that  claimed  by  cm' 
Tudors  land  Stuarts,  is  again  and  again  brought  into  play. 
It  was  more  by  the  action  of  the  Crown  than  of  the  Pope  that 
the  obnoxious  party,  who  were  looked  on  as  dangerously  inde- 
pendent by  statesmen  like  Richelieu  and  sovereigns  like 
Louis  XIV.,  were  put  down,  and  more  than  once  the  Pope's 
hand  was  forced  by  the  King  of  France.  Thus  the  meetings  of  the 
Assembly  of  the  Clergy,  the  duration  of  their  sessions,  and  the 
nomination  of  a  president  rested  with  the  Crown ;  sometimes  an 
extraordinary  assembly  of  bishops  selected  by  the  Crown  was  held 
instead;  it  was  to  the  King  that  the  nine  protesting  prelates  ad- 
dressed their  difliculties  and  scruples  about  the  Bull  Unigenitus. 
Clement  XI.  himself  complained  to  the  French  envoy  that  the  Bull 
had  been  extorted  from  him  against  his  will  by  the  letters  of  the 
King  and  Le  Tellier,  his  Jesuit  confessor.  When  the  Pope  declined 
to  sanction  a  national  Council,  Louis  resolved  to  summon  one  by 
his  own  authority,  and  to  exclude  the  protesting  bishops  from  it  by 
virtue  of  his  prerogative  ;  and  when  a  later  Pope,  on  refusing  bulls 
of  institution  to  twelve  bisljops  nominated  by  the  Regent,  was 
infonned  that  his  intervention  would  bo  dispensed  with,  "  the 
bulla  were  despatched  with  such  precipitate  haste  that  the  courier 
who  brought  them  expired  from  fatigue  on  reaching  Paris." 
These  are  but  a  few  examples  gatliered  almost  at  random  from 
Mr.  Jervis's  pages.  There  are  many  other  points  of  great 
interest  on  which  we  should  have  liked  to  dwell  if  our  space  ad- 
mitted it.  And  wo  had  purposed  to  notice  the  excellent  chapter 
on  the  Quietists,  which,  by  the  by,  might  have  been  rendered 
more  complete  by  reference  to  t)io  two  principal  schools  of 
mysticism  at  an  earlier  date,  in  Germany  in  the  fourteenth 
century  and  in  Spain  in  tlio  sixteenth,  both  of  which  help  to 
illustrate  the  system  of  Fciielon  and  Madame  Guyon,  the  latter 
chiefly  by  its  contrasts.  But  it  is  time  to  bring  these  remarks 
to  a  clo.s<!,  and  in  doing  so  it  is  only  due  to  the  author  to  sav  that 
ho  has  supplied  a  Mi\  and  important  desideratum  in  I'^nglisli 
liteniture,  and  supplied  it  in  a  w.iy  which  deserves  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment. 


THE  FOUNDICHS  OV  TIIIC  CANTICKItUUY  SKTTLKMKNT.' 

AMODMJIA'I'M-SIZI'',!)  volmno  published  by  aubscription  at 
the  other  end  of  the  world,  and  stitelied  by  rettson  of  the  in- 
flufiiciency  of  the  proceeds  to  pay  for  tlio  binding,  comes  to  remind 
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us  of  one  of  the  most  animated  chapters  of  our  modem  annals — of 
the  days  when  the  Colonial  Office,  now  so  blest  in  the  enjoyment 
of  otiian  cum  diynitate,  was  the  worst  beset  and  best  abused 
department  of  the  State,  stirring  up  bad  blood  and  hot  water  in 
every  corner  of  the  empire,  and  attracting  every  assailant  intent 
on"smiting  the  Government  of  the  day  in  a  vulnerable  place. 
Indications  are  not  wanting  that  colonial  affairs  may  again  form 
a  subject  of  eager  public  interest;  for  the  present  the  discussion 
of  them  seems  to  be  resigned  to  a  crotchety  class  of  theorists,  infi- 
nitely inferior  to  the  Wakefields,  BuUers,  and  Molesworths  of  the 
past  generation.  No  subject  would  better  repay  the  investigation 
of  the  highest  intellects ;  and  we  can  suggest  nothing  more  adapted 
to  fascinate  the  attention  and  fire  the  enthusiasm  of  kindred 
spirits  than  this  modest  collection  of  a  portion  of  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  late  E.  G.  Wakefield — a  collection  thrilling 
from  one  end  to  the  other  with  human  interest  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  strongest  emotions  of  one  of  the  most  ardent, 
vigorous,  and  versatile  of  minds.  It  also  possesses  especial 
importance  from  its  relation  to  the  history  of  the  Church  of 
England  colony  of  Canterbury,  New  Zealand,  the  last  and  most 
perfect  development  of  that  great  battle-ground  of  colonial  legis- 
lators and  economists,  the  Wakefield  system.  Were  we  to 
endeavour  to  sum  up  the  principle  of  this  famous  project  in  a 
sentence,  we  should  term  it  a  substitution  of  the  ancient  sys- 
tem of  colonization  for  the  modern  no-system — "  the  ordinary 
scramble  of  what  is  termed  colonization,"  as  Mr.  Wake- 
field here  disdainfully  styles  it.  Mr.  Wakefield,  who,  though 
educated  at  Westminster,  ingenuously  confesses  his  shyness  of 
Latin  and  awe  of  Greek,  had  probably  little  knowledge  of  the 
methods  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  but  his  powerful  and  sagacious 
intelligence,  concentrated  upon  the  problem  during  a  period  of 
enforced  seclusion,  guided  him  to  principles  practically  identical 
with  theirs.  He  wished  to  methodize  and  regulate  colonization — 
to  make  it,  as  the  ancients  made  it,  an  afiair  of  administration ; 
and  for  this  purpose  he  devised  the  scheme  of  the  sale  of  land  at "  a 
sufficient  price,"  which  detail  of  the  plan,  affecting  pockets  rather 
than  principles,  has  been  taken  for  the  essence  of  it,  instead  of 
being  regarded  as  a  mere  means  to  an  end.  The  real  object 
was  to  make  the  colonies  miniature  Englands,  transplanting 
all  classes  of  society  in  their  due  proportion  by  the  exer- 
cise of  systematic  selection,  instead  of  trusting  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  natural  causes  which  practically  transplant  only  one. 
A  colony  founded  on  the  Wakefield  system  would  accordingly 
be  aristocratic  in  its  constitution  in  proportion  as  the  govern- 
ing principle  of  the  system  had  been  observed.  Like  all  pro- 
ductions of  the  speculative  intellect,  the  theory  proved  in  many 
respects  too  refined  for  practical  working.  Australian  gold 
discoveries  and  their  consequences  would  have  swept  away 
the  most  ingenious  restrictions  on  freedom  of  occupation. 
But  if  the  Wakefield  sy.stem  has  not  moulded  the  conditions 
of  colonial  society,  it  has  tempered  and  refined  them  in  propor- 
tion as  it  has  been  applied.  The  closer  approximation  of  South 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  the  English  model  can  only  bo 
explained  by  the  principle  of  selection  wliich  regulated  the  original 
immigration,  and  the  more  orderly  political  system  which  has 
been  among  its  results. 

The  leading  idea  of  the  Canterbury  Settlement,  as  it  presented 
itself  to  Mr.  Wakefield's  mind,  was  no  doubt  the  enlistment  of  the 
Church  of  England  interest  in  the  furtherance  of  his  plans  of 
colonization,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  Exeter  Hall  influence  by 
which  they  had  been  so  pertinaciously  opposed.  His  coadjutor, 
the  late  lamented  John  Robert  Godley,  probably  approached  the 
subject  from  a  different  side,  and  to  the  breadth  of  view  arising 
from  this  harmonious  contrast  of  character  and  aim  the  success  of 
the  undertaking  is  mainly  to  bo  ascribed.  Mr.  Wakefield,  in  a 
memoir  setting  forth  the  claims  of  his  colleague,  generously  assigns 
to  him  the  sole  credit  of  the  conception  ;  it  had  in  fact,  however,  been 
already  put  in  operation  at  the  founding  of  the  Free  Church  colony 
of  Otago,  and  the  germ  of  it  may  probably  be  detected  in  a  note  to 
Wakefield's  J-.nr/land  and  America,  published  in  1833  (vol.  ii.  p. 
255).  Whatever  may  be  the  abstract  propriety  of  colonization  on 
Denominational  principles,  the  scheme  fell  in  admirably  with  the 
Wakefield  system,  insuring  the  zealous  support  of  influential  per- 
sons, and  a  higli  standard  of  respectability  in  tiio  unijority  of  tiie  colo- 
nists despatclied  under  their  auspices.  The  plan  was  elaborated  be- 
tween Mr.  Walicfiold  and  Mr.  Godley  in  the  autumn  of  1847,  at 
Malvern,  where  the  former  was  recruiting  his  health  after  a  severe 
illness.  Upon  his  partial  convalescence  lie  laid  had  the  mortifi- 
cation of  finding  himself  a  cipher  in  the  counsels  of  the  New 
Zealand  Company,  founded  and  long  controlled  by  him.  To 
him  colonization  was  an  art,  his  system  was  dear  to  him  as  the 
clilfd  of  his  brain,  and  it  may  be  surmised  without  mucli  breach  of 
cluirity  that  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  shareholders  weighed 
little  with  him  in  comparison.  Tlie  other  directors,  taking  a  more 
strictly  commercial  view  of  their  obligations,  were  ready  for  any 
concession  to  a  hostile  Government  tluit  might  afloril  a  chance  of 
rectifying  their  unequal  balancc-s]u'(>t.  When,  therefore,  it  be- 
came ajiparent  that  the  (^anterliur}'  project,  wlioso  Cluireii 
character  rendered  it  generiilly  unpalatable  to  the  Whigs,  stood  no 
cliance  of  being  talicii  up  by  tlio  (Jompany,  the  centre  of  gravity 
was  shifted  from  l\lr.  Walieficld's  circle  to  Mr.  Godley 's,  anil  an 
entirely  new  band  of  colonial  reformers,  for  the  most  part  actuated 
by  strong  ecclesiastical  preililiictions,  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
Prominent  among  tliese  w(n'e  J^ord  J/yttidton  and  the  late  SiH' 
.lohn  SiuKion.  Mr.  Wnliefield  himself,  resigning  his  director- 
ship in  the  New  Zeiiland  Company  on  a  transpnrent  pretext, 
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became  the  principal  orpanizer  of  tho  Canterbury  Association  in 
England,  while  Mr.  Godley,  goini,'  to  New  Zcnliind  tm  Hiipiiriiiton- 
dont  of  the  now  sottlomcnt,  earned  in  that  Ciijiacity  tiw.h  r(Nspc(;t, 
gratitude,  and  alloction  as  rarely  falls  to  tlie  hit  of  a  leader 
of  men.  His  fri(?nd,  a  man  of  great  inequality  of  character,  as 
Lord  Lyttelton  delicately  expressi-s  it,  was  not  likely  to  con- 
ciliate an  equal  unanimity  of  siiilra^'es,  and  in  trutli  this  corre- 
spondence is  to  a  largo  extent  tho  record  of  tho  writer's 
doubts,  distrusts,  dislikes,  jealousies,  and  animosities.  This  it 
is  that  imparts  to  them  their  intensely  human  and  vital  cha- 
xncter.  Wo  are  conscious  of  listening  to  a  man  passionately  con- 
cerned in  the  eftect  of  what  he  is  saying,  and  tho  energy  of  whose 
expression  corresponds  to  the  energy  of  his  emotion.  It  is  also 
mere  justice  to  state  that,  to  whatever  extent  prospects  of  advan- 
tage to  himself  or  his  relatives  may  have  formed  an  clement  in 
Mr.  Wakefield's  support  of  the  Canterbury  colony,  tho  primary 
motive  is  manifestly  zeal  for  the  interest  of  the  colony  itself.  It 
is  dear  to  liini  as  the  incarnation  of  his  principle.  Tho  New 
Zealand  directors  are,  in  his  eyes,  apostates  from  tho  orthodox 
faith  in  colonial  matters,  and  dire  is  his  wrath,  and  rcilentless  the 
holy  war  ho  wages  against  them.  As,  however,  a  man's  worst  foes 
are  those  of  his  own  household,  his  suil'eriags  on  this  head  are 
light  compared  with  those  which  he  is  called  upon  to  undergo  from 
what  he  deems  the  treachery  or  imbecility  of  his  own  associates. 
The  Canterbury  Settlement  Is  in  perpetual  peril  of  an  untimely 
end,  and  it  is  as  much  as  Mr.  Wakefield  can  do  to  save  it  by 
taking  the  fools  and  rascals  into  his  most  sacred  couddence  all 
round.  These  mysterious  revelations  of  A.'s  bungling  to  B.,  and  of 
B.'s  malpractices  to  A.,  are  inexpressibly  amusing  to  us,  who  tind 
ourselves  in  the  position  of  C,  who  was  favoured  witli  them  both, 
minus  C.'s  own  danger  from  D.  in  the  background.  l!ut  the 
writer's  loyalty  to  Godley  never  falters  ;  he  speaks  of  him  invariably 
ivith  an  ali'ectionate  chivalry  of  sentiment  honourable  to  both.  Of 
Lord  Lyttelton,  too,  and  Mr.  Sewell,  he  always  expresses  the  high- 
est opinion.  The  most  important  letters  are  those  addressed  to  Mr. 
Godley  in  New  Zealand,  both  as  being  the  longest  and  most  un- 
reserved, and  as  enteiing  into  details  more  fully  than  would  have 
been  needful  in  the  case  of  a  correspondent  at  home.  Other  letters, 
illustr.ative  of  the  inner  working  of  the  Association,  are  most 
interesting,  and  afford  valuable  hints  for  all  concerned  in  co- 
operation for  public  objects.  Next  to  these  we  should  place  the 
letters  addressed  to  Sir  William  Molesworth,  Mr.  Adderle}',  and 
other  persons  of  I'arliamentary  intiuence,  with  the  view  of  dis- 
posing them  favourably  towards  the  Association.  These  are  in 
general  distinguished  by  diplomatic  tact,  and  are  frequently 
models  of  the  writer's  great  art  of  studied  frankness.  Casual 
remarks  of  the  utnujst  sagacity  are  strewn  up  and  down ;  in  one 
place  (p.  67)  the  history  of  English  political  party  for  the  next  four 
years  is  foreshadowed  in  half-a-dozen  pregnant  lines  ;  one  letter, 
addressed  to  an  emigrant  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  is  especially 
Admirable.  Lastlj^,  there  are  frequent  glimpses  of  genuine  human 
feeling,  cordial,  tender,  and  profound.  The  style — impetuous, 
guarded,  and  playful  by  turns — has  all  the  distinctive  merits  of 
that  style  whose  main  merit  is  manliness. 

To  constitute  the  founding  of  Canterbury  a  perfect  epitome 
of  human  all'airs  an  infusion  of  the  comic  element  was  essen- 
tial, and  it  w-as  abundantly  supplied  by  the  episcopal  depart- 
ment of  the  business.  A  Church  colony  implies  a  bishop, 
and  Mr.  Wakefield  soon  found  the  necessity  of  directing  his 
versatile  intellect  to  the  consideration  of  this  novel  subject. 
Indeed  he  would  appear  to  have  made  a  sort  of  experiment 
in  episcopal  functions  himself  on  the  corpus  vile  of  "  my  nephew 
Torlesse,  wJiorn  I  have  drilled  at  clerical  xvork."  It  was  easier 
to  drill  young  Torlesse  than  to  tlnd  a  bishop  acceptable  to  one 
half  of  the  church  who  should  not  be  obnoxious  to  the  other; 
find  the  great  colony-maker,  wise  as  a  serpent  in  the  affairs  of  this 
world,  seems  to  have  proved  himself  innocent  as  a  dove  in  spiri- 
tual matters.  He  perceived,  indeed,  "  the  evil  tendency  of  a  decided 
party  colour,"  but  was  colour-blind  as  regarded  the  perception  of 
the  colour  itself.  "  Surely  the  Church  comprises  many  earnest 
Churchmen  who  are  not  members  of  the  Puseyite  or  Tractarian 
party.  I  would  name,  for  example,  Gladstone  and  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford."  The  idea  of  conciliating  Evangelicals  by  putting  iMr. 
Gladstone  and  Dr.  Wilberforce  on  the  Committee  does  not  argue 
much  nicety  of  discrimination  in  ecclesiastical  concerns,  and  we 
are  not  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Wakefield  soon  afterwards  acknow- 
ledging, with  a  difhdence  very  unusual  with  him,  "  I  do  not 
understand  this  part  of  the  subject  well  myself."  The  truth  of 
this  confession  is  more  than  sufliciently  illustrated  by  the  amusing 
details  of  his  successive  experiments  in  bishop-making. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  volume  abounds  with  piquant  personal 
matter,  and  perhaps  some  persons  will  congratulate  themselves 
upon  its  having  hardly  been  as  yet  published  in  any  proper 
sense  of  the  term.  Mr.  E.  J.  Wakefield,  the  editor,  is  evidentlj' 
superior  to  the  weakness  of  consideiateuess  for  other  people's 
feelings.  No  book  could  s^and  more  in  need  of  editorial 
illustration,  many  of  the  allusions  being  unintelligible  except 
to  the  persons  immediately  concerned.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, however,  penury  of  comment  may  be  excused,  for  Mr.  E. 
J.  Wakefield's  ex  parte  annotations  could  have  carried  no  authority. 
The  work  itself  is,  of  course,  entirely  ex  parte,  and  each  letter 
must  be  perused  with  caution,  as  the  exposition  of  a  most  skilful 
advocate  with  a  strong  personal  interest  in  the  effect  of  every 
sentence  he  writes,  and  unsurpassed  in  the  art  of  representing 
things  as  he  wishes  them  to  appear.  With  all  these  allowances, 
it  ia  a  book  such  as  Australasia  has  not  hitherto  given  to  the  world. 


Tho  value  of  Mr.  Wakefield's  papers  can  hardly  be  over- 

estimat(!d,  whether  they  are  I'egarderl  as  contributions  to  lii.story, 
to  political  economy,  or  to  tho  science  of  jinujtical  adminis- 
tration, as  (.Miileries  of  vivid  portraits,  or  as  rei)ertories  of 
torse  and  sagacious  maxims.  Deeper  still  is  tho  autobiographi- 
cal interest  arising  from  their  connexion  with  tho  extraordi- 
nary man  from  whom  they  proceed,  the  statesman  who  never 
held  oflice,  and  whoso  career  is  a  chapter  of  romance.  Wo  have 
referred  sufliciently  to  the  drawbacks  to  the  public  usefulness  of 
I'ldward  (Jibbon  Wakefield  to  make  it  plain  that  we  arc  not  un- 
aware of  them,  and  do  not  lightly  esteem  them.  J5ut  tho  time 
has  arrived  when  these  things  may  well  be  furgotton  in  consider- 
ation of  tho  splendid  services  of  (we  quote  Lord  Lyttelton)  "  tho 
man  beyond  comparison  of  tho  greatest  genius  and  widest  influence 
whom  we  have  had  in  tlie  great  science  of  colonization,  whose 
name  is  like  a  spell  to  all  interested  in  the  subject." 


DUNCAN'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  ROYAL  ARTILLERY.* 

THIS  book  shows  the  mischievous  influence  of  the  taste  for  what 
is  called  hue  writing.  The  author  has  exclusive  possession 
of  a  vast  store  of  interestmg  information,  and  yet  he  cannot  bo 
content  to  toll  his  story  without  trivial  and  futile  attempts  at 
literary  embellishment.  In  the  volume  v/hich  he  has  yet  to 
publish  of  this  History  he  will  do  well  to  apply  tho  old  rule 
which  teaches  that,  when  you  have  written  anything  that  you  like 
particularly  well,  you  should  strike  it  out.  We  shall  endeavour 
to  profit  by  the  facts  contained  in  the  first  volume,  while  as  far  as 
possible  disregarding  its  style. 

Ordinary  historians  expend  eloquence  on  the  victories,  and 
pass  almost  in  silence  over  the  defeats,  of  their  countrymen,  and 
whether  they  speak  or  hold  their  tongues  they  almost  equally 
obscure  the  true  character  of  military  operations.  The  historian  of 
the  Koyal  Artillerj'  is  able  to  narrate  with  equal  truth  and  satis- 
fiictiou  the  services  of  his  corps  alike  at  Yorktown  and  Gibraltar,  at 
Eonteuoy  and  Mindeu;  for,  whatever  the  result,  they  did  their 
duty  well.  We  are  now  so  easily  frightened  from  our  propriety 
that  we  hardly  realize  the  dangers  amid  which  our  ancestors 
lived  perhaps  as  happily  as  we  live  now.  The  year  1779  saw 
England  engaged  in  war  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Her 
struggle  with  the  revolted  colonies  oiiered  a  tempting  oppor- 
tunity to  Erance  to  avenge  her  losses  during  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
and  to  Spain  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  which  she  felt  Ln  the 
possession  of  Gibraltar  by  the  English.  The  Koyal  Artillery  in 
this  year  consisted  of  thirty-two  service  companies,  of  which 
number  sixteen  were  in  America,  five  in  Gibrahar,  and  seven  at 
other  stations  abroad.  Nor  was  this  foreign  service  weary  and 
uneventful  as  it  sometimes  is  now.  At  that  time  England  was 
hghting  almost  for  existence,  and  every  company  had  to  share 
the  danger.  The  garrison  of  Gibraltar  consisted  of  six  or  seven 
thousand  men,  of  whom  nearly  five  hundred  were  artillery. 
The  blockade  commenced  in  July  1779,  but  it  was  April  1781 
before  the  bombardment  from  the  Spanish  lines  can  be  said  to 
have  regularly  begun.  It  continued  without  twenty-four 
hours'  intermission  for  thirteen  mouths.  The  grand  attack  was 
made  in  September  1 782,  and  the  firing  ceased  altogether  in 
Eebruary  1783.  The  blockade  was  varied  by  occasional  reliefs, 
and  thus  two  regiments  of  the  line,  which  were  not  part  of  the 
original  garrison,  shared  the  honour  of  the  defence.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  observe  that,  when  the  attack  was  made,  the  batter- 
ing ships  "with  their  supposed  impregnable  shields"  were  the 
mainstay  of  the  enemy's  hopes.  But  the  use  of  red-hot  shot  by 
the  garrison  destroyed  almost  all  their  ships.  When  the  grand 
attack  did  comineuce  the  artillery  of  the  garrison  had  attained  by 
length  of  practice  admirable  proficiency  in  resisting  it.  The 
privations  of  the  siege  were  severe.  At  one  time  scurvy 
fiad  so  reduced  the  effective  strength  of  the  garrison  that 
a  shipload  of  lemons  which  had  arrived  was  a  more  valuable 
contingent  than  several  regiments  would  have  been.  A  cow  was 
purchased  by  a  Jew  for  sixty  guineas,  but  in  so  feeble  a  state  that  she 
dropped  down  dead  before  she  had  been  removed  many  hundred 
yards.  The  haggard  crowd  which  witnessed  this  occurrence  had 
still  vitality  left  in  them  to  laugh  at  it.  The  usual  stories  are 
told  of  the  discovery  of  provisions  hoarded  to  await  the  highest 
possible  price.  The  peace  of  1783  was  painful  to  England,  both 
in  a  military  and  political  point  of  view.  The  salvation  of  Gi- 
braltar and  the  loss  of  our  American  colonies  were  celebrated  at 
the  same  moment.  A  strong  arm  saved  the  one,  a  foolish  states- 
manship lost  the  other.  "  But,"  says  the  author,  with  more  force 
than  he  usually  shows  in  his  original  remarks,  "  be  statesmen  wise 
or  foolish,  armies  have  to  march  where  thej-  order,  and  the  history 
of  a  foolish  war  has  to  be  written  as  well  as  that  of  a  wise  one." 
It  is  not  the  least  of  the  merits  of  the  British  soldier  that  he  obeys 
— not  without  murmuring,  for  he  always  murmurs — but  he  obeys 
implicitly  the  orders  even  of  the  most  incapable  of  War  Ministers. 
The  companies  of  Artillery  which  served  at  Gibraltar  have  a  repu- 
tation to  maintain  which  no  altered  nomenclature  can  justify  them 
in  allowing  to  become  tarnished.  "  Their  story  should  be  handed 
down  among  the  ofhcers  and  men  belonging  to  them."'  There  is 
no  fear  of  courage  being  wanting ;  but  the  standard  from  which 


*  History  of  the  Itoyal  Regiment  of  Artillery,  Compiled  from  the  Oritrinal 
Records,  hy  Captain  Francis  Duncan,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  Royal  Artillery, 
Superintendent  of  tlie  Royal  Artillery  Regimental  Records ;  Fellow  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  London,  and  the  Royal  Geograj^hical  Society.  YoL  I. 
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there  should  he  no  falling  away  is  that  of  the  old  proficiency  main- 
tained under  such  adverse  circumstances,  and  of  the  old  conduct 
which  displayed  itself  in  cheerful  submission  to  •  the  greatest 
hardships. 

Another  equally  gallant  but  unavailing  service  was  rendered  by 
the  Artillery  in  the  defence  of  St.  Philip's  Oastle,  in  Minorca. 
Here,  also,  scurvy  was  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  the  garrison. 
An  officer  and  six  men  daily  were  told  oif  to  gather  potherbs  on 
the  glacis.  The  siege  lasted  from  August  ig,  1781,  to  February 
5,  1782.  When  the  capitulation  was  resolved  upon  there  were 
only  six  hundred  men  able  to  carry  arms,  and  they  were  entrenched 
in  a  mere  heap  of  rubbish. 

The  American  War  was  at  once  unpopular  and  unsuccessful. 
When  it  was  over  the  nation  seemed  to  be  inspired  by  a  longing 
to  forget  it.  It  was  associated  in  their  minds  with  everything  that 
was  unpleasant,  and  hence  the  many  gallant  services  performed  in 
it  have  hardly  been  appreciated  as  they  deserved.  Yet  Washing- 
ton urged  his  own  artillery  to  emulate  that  of  his  enemy.  The 
silence  of  historians  on  one  side  is  not  compensated  by  loquacity 
and  grandiloquence  on  the  other.  The  student  is  baffled  by  the 
one  and  bewildered  by  the  other.  The  siege  of  Quebec  by  the 
Americans  was  unsuccessful,  and  little  more  was  done  by  them  in 
Cauada.  The  loyalty  of  this  country,  says  the  author,  is  one  of 
the  marvels  of  English  historj'.  "It  seems  unalienable,  as  it 
ceitainly  is  unselfish."  The  American  AVar  began  in  1775,  ^^'^  ^ 
little  more  energy  in  the  British  commanders  might  have  finished 
it  next  year.  Some  of  the  New  York  militia  refused  to  do  duty. 
They  were  offered,  they  said,  peace,  libert}',  and  safety,  and  what 
more  could  they  ask  ?  "  It  is  healthy  reading,"  says  our  author, 
"in  the  midst  of  flabby  orations  as  to  the  uprising  of  a 
united  people,  to  examine  passages  like  that  just  quoted."  We 
begin  to  think  that  we  have  been  unjust,  and  that  this  is  not  so 
bad  a  writer  as  we  had  supposed.  But  he  really  is  very  exas- 
perating sometimes.  In  1777  the  expedition  of  Burgoyne  from 
Canada,  in  which  all  the  army  and  particularly  the  Artillery  did 
their  duty  well,  ended  in  surrender.  This  was  the  signal  in 
Europe  for  action  among  England's  enemies.  In  the  previous 
winter  the  officer  commanding  the  Artillery  in  New  York  demanded 
from  the  Home  Government  a  supply  of  greatcoats.  This  appeal 
was  made  in  1777,  and  was  granted  in  1786.  New  York  was 
occupied  by  the  British  army  in  1776,  and  was  held  until  the 
termination  of  the  war.  For  many  reasons  it  was  more  loyal  than 
any  other  part  of  the  revolted  colonies.  In  1777  General 
Prtttison  of  the  Artillery  was  appointed  Governor  of  New  Y^ork. 
The  newspapers  of  the  time,  which  have  been  consulted  by  the 
author,  give  a  curious  picture  of  the  business,  amusements,  and 
daily  routine  of  the  city  during  the  British  occupation.  The 
Garrison  Dramatic  Club,  whose  profits  went  to  assist  the  soldiers' 
wives,  was  composed  of  officers  of  the  garrison,  assisted  in  their 
performance  by  young  ladies,  daughters  of  New  Y'ork  mer- 
chants, whose  parts  were  played,  according  to  the  critics  of 
the  time,  "  with  great  proprietj%  spirit,  and  accuracj',"  One 
of  the  chief  actors  in  the  club  was  Major  Williams  of  the 
Artillery,  who  was  also  Brigade-Major  of  the  garrison.  In  the 
Library  of  the  Historical  Society  in  New  York  there  is  yet 
to  be  found  frequent  and  favouraJjle  mention  of  this  officer's 
rendering  of  Macbeth  and  Ilichard  111.  There  was  a  newspaper 
in  the  city  which  uttered  such  loyal  sentiments  that  the  publisher, 
who  was  also  a  bookbinder,  was  permitted  to  send  books  to  the 
Jerseys  and  elsewhere  for  sale.  In  the  binding  of  the  books  were 
concealed  despatches  for  Wasliington,  who  was  thus  supplied  with 
the  latest  news  from  New  York  and  England.  The  price  of  tea 
was  1  Ss.  per  lb.  The  price  of  corn  varied  with  the  punctuality  of  con- 
voys from  Ireland.  Claret  was  cheap  and  plentiful.  General  Patti- 
son  lived  at  No.  1  P)roadway,  on  the  Bowling  Green.  At  his  door 
stood  a  sentry  in  the  uniform  of  the  Artillery,  with  gold-laced, 
cocked-hat,  and  black  feather,  hair  clubbed  and  powdered,  white 
stock,  white  breeches,  and  white  stockings,  and  armed  with  car- 
bine and  bayonet.  General  Pattison  was  very  coLirteous  in  man- 
ners and  correspondence,  and  particularly  careful  of  the  welfare  of 
his  subalterns.  One  of  these  young  men,  being  detached  in 
Florida,  had  got  married,  and,  having  nothing  to  keep  a  wife 
upon,  wrote  to  the  General  to  propose  that  he  should  be  ap- 
pointed quarter-master,  in  order  to  supply  him  with  an  in- 
come. The  General,  in  answer,  mildly  explains  that  the  good 
of  the  service  does  not  appear  to  him  to  require  that  every 
detached  company  should  have  a  staff  annexed  to  it.  In 
another  letter  of  the  same  dale  he  acknowledges  the  arrival 
of  a  draft  of  recruits  at  New  Yorlc,  four  having  deserted, 
and  one  died  on  the  passage.  '•!  should  not,"  he  says,  "liave 
been  very  much  adlictcd  if  many  of  those  who  landed  here  had 
Haved  mo,  either  by  death  or  desertion,  the  pain  of  looking  at 
theni."  Ho  conjectures  that  tiio  reason  wliy  so  few  stands  of  arms 
iiccoinpaiiied  the  dral't  was  that  these  whippcrs-in  and  posti- 
lions" wore  thought  to  be  uintble  to  bear  llieni.  Ho  wishes  his 
recruits  were  lost  in  the  bogs  from  which  they  spr.nig.  Anotlier 
and  less  lively  letter  was  addres.-od  to  the  Boaril  ut  Ordnance,  who 
■were  very  wooden-luMided,  obstinate,  and  addicted  to  circumlocu- 
tion. Th(!ir  officials  d(;liglitc^d  to  snul)  and  cai  p  and  lli^all()W.  The 
great  Ichsdh  of  patience  under  official  arrogance  ea mot  be  Ijcttur 
Btudied  than  in  the  letters  of  (iencral  Pattison  to  tho  Board  uf 
Ordnance. 

The  commniul  of  (/I'liera]  Pattiron  over  his  own  corps  was 
co-extcn»ivc  willi  the  AnuTican  continent;  and  he  had  a  trouljle- 
Bomu  hubordiiiuto  in  Virginia  who  habitually  dmnumled  Htm-es 
iu  the  wildest  manner.     "  The  first  thing  he  alwiiy.s  iliil  cju 


arriving  at  a  new  station  was  to  send  in  requisitions  as  if  he  were 
going  to  fortif}' Gibraltar."  The  winter  of  1779  was  one  of  the 
hardest  ever  recorded  in  New  Y'ork.  The  water  was  frozen  be- 
tween New  York  and  Staten  Island,  and  guns  were  carried  over  on 
sleighs.  It  was  an  an.xious  time.  The  insular  advantages  of  New 
York  disappeared  on  the  formation  of  this  unexpected  high  road 
of  ice.  The  Jerseys  were  swarming  with  Washington's  troops, 
and  as  nearly  the  whole  of  the  regular  force  had  gone  from  New 
Y'ork  to  Charleston  on  special  service,  the  General  dn'aded 
an  attack  which  he  might  be  unable  to  resist.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  croaking  of  many  advisers,  he  called  out  and 
resolved  to  arm  the  inhabitants  to  test  the  sincerity  of  their 
professions  of  loyalty,  and  to  ascertain  whether  his  rule  in  the 
city  had  been  successful.  To  those  who  assured  him  that 
it  was  a  rash  measure,  he  answered  that  he  felt  confident  that  the 
number  of  doubtful  characters  was  trifling,  and  as  these  few  would 
be  blended  in  the  ranks  with  the  many  who  could  be  relied  on, 
they  would  be  less  capable  of  doing  mischief  under  arms  than  if 
left  to  hide  in  their  dwellings.  The  event  proved  that  he  was 
right,  and  it  is  an  honour  to  the  Artillery  to  count  an  olficer  of 
such  sagacity  among  its  members.  While  conscientiously  and 
laboriously  fulfilling  his  duties,  he  acutely  observed  the  faults  of 
the  Government  which  he  served,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  task 
in  which  he  was  engaged.  It  is  a  pity  that  our  author  should 
append  to  his  interesting  account  of  tliis  able  officer  a  page  and 
half  of  description  of  his  death  in  Hill  Street,  Berkeley  Square, 
"  on  a  wild  March  morning,"  which  is  a  bad  copy  of  that  bad 
model,  the  Special  Correspondent  of  a  modern  newspaper.  We 
are  reminded  of  a  story  of  a  Cambridge  tutor  who  advised  an 
aspirant  to  classical  honours  not  to  read  the  New  Testament  in  the 
original,  "  as  it  might  creep  into  his  Greek  prose."  V\'e  can 
hardly  advise  this  author  not  to  read  the  public  journals, 
although  his  second  volume  is  almost  certain  to  be  vitiated  by 
their  style. 


UNA.* 

WE  know  that  we  are  all  full  of  faults ;  worms  for  the  one 
part,  and  miserable  sinners  for  the  other.  But  some  of  us 
do  contrive  to  keep  a  little  intellect  and  common  sense  iu  the 
midst  of  our  wrongdoings,  and  most  of  us  endeavour  to  hold  one 
chamber  of  our  soul,  if  not  more  than  one,  swept  and  garnished, 
and  miteuanted  by  undesirable  visitors.  Also  some  of  us  have  the 
capacity  to  learn.  We  may  be  slow  to  receive  bensfit  from  our 
stripes,  and  experience  may  find  us  but  dull  scholars;  still  we 
generally  manage  to  get  a  few  lessons  by  heart,  and  to  avoid  this 
year  the  patent  mistakes  we  had  made  and  suffered  for  last  year. 
The  authoress  of  Una,  however,  thinks  differently  of  the  world. 
In  her  gallery  of  illustration  men  and  women  are  but  a  shade  re- 
moved from  moral  idiocy,  and  prove  tliemselves  incapable  of 
learning,  however  strenuously  they  may  be  tauglit,  and  however 
bitterl^r  they  may  suffer  for  previous  failures.  They  all  pursue 
for  a  second,  third,  and  fourth  time  exactly  the  same  path  as 
that  by  which  they  had  come  to  grief  before;  and  none  of 
them  can  be  taught  the  difference  between  feeling  and  seeming. 
So  long  as  they  honestly  feel  rage,  jealousy,  revenge,  whatever  the 
dominant  passion  of  tlie  moment  may  be,  they  neither  ask  them- 
selves if  they  have  cause  nor  reflect  on  the  effect  which  their  show 
of  temper  will  produce.  Though  they  lind  that  their  disjileasure 
is  met  by  surprise  and  ignorance  of  the  cause,  they  do  not  doubt 
their  justification  or  question  their  own  wisdom.  All  they  think 
of  is  the  reality  of  their  feelings,  not  the  reality  of  the  grounds 
thereof.  "I  felt,  therefore  I  showed;  I  was  angry,  therelbre  I 
wept  or  I  stormed."  It  is  easy  to  see  that  life  conducted  on  such 
a  plan  as  this  means  a  life  of  turmoil  and  dissatisfaction  to  all 
concerned ;  and  that  what  folly  sows  sorrow  will  reap,  and  garner' 
a  pretty  large  harvest  into  the  bargain. 

Una  is  one  of  these  absurd  people,  who  feel  without  justifica- 
tion, and  express  what  they  feel  without  foreseeing  the  results. 
If  she  takes  an  unreasoinible  fit  of  jealousy  into  her  foolish  liead, 
if  she  allows  herself  to  be  hurt  and  huffed  without  cause,  if  she 
chooses  to  resent  as  insolent  interference  every  well-meant  word 
of  advice  she  receives  from  her  elders,  she  shows  her  temper 
without  restraint;  and  then  pities  herself  passionately  as  a  martyr 
when  the  inevitable  consequences  ensue,  ^^'o  have  rarely  niet 
with  a  less  interesting  character  than  hers;  and  we  scarcely 
know  whether  Miss  Bowra  meant  her  to  be  interesting  or  not. 
She  seems  to  lay  claim  to  s^)mething  that  might  pass  for 
a  heart,  but  that  may  also  bo  a  more  mixture  of  physiLal 
sensitiveness  and  intense  self-consciousness;  much  that  pii,-ses  by 
the  name  of  fine  feelings,  and  keen  affections  easily  wounded, 
being  literally  nothing  more  than  an  uneasy  temper  combined 
with  egotism.  All  tiiroughout  her  history  she  is  shallow  and 
sellisli.  She  loves  tlu;  Honourable  Herbert  J'iluiore  because  he 
ia  tall,  has  blue  eye's,  "  intermediate-coloured  hair  " — whatever  that 
may  nuuui — a  soft  voice,  and  variable  behaviour,  by  which  he  has 
first  piqued,  then  won  her ;  and  she  numies  him  for  no  better 
reasons.  IJe,  on  his  side,  loving  aniUher,  nmrriea  her  for  her 
money;  for  she  is  "tho  rich  JNliss  Bandolph,"  and  inherits  twelve 
llK)usand  a-yeiir,  with  other  contingeneie.".  Jioing  a  gentlennm) 
however,  in  breeding,  if  as  selfish  in  his  own  way  as  she  is  iu 
Iku's,  he  means  to  make  her  a  tolerably  good,  if  not  very  ilemon- 
atrative,  husband,    lie  dislikes  scenes,  imd  despises  jealousy  ;  also 

•  (hi'i;  ()i;t/ii- h'lirl;/  Jflari  iiifie,  A  Dnmcslip'rnlc.  Bv  Hiirriette  llowra, 
AiUlun,  I'j  lit'  •'  KciUaiiui'.  '    J.ihkIuII  :  Uodilcr  Hi  SloUrjUlou. 
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ho  bns  the  man's  not  very  unusunl  abhorronpe  of  public  love- 
niakin<r,  and  lio  is  sensitive  on  tlie  scoro  ol'  nianniira.  A  inoi'o 
reasonable  womnn  tliaii  Una,  seuinf^  wlioro  lioi-  own  niistako  had 
led  her,  ini;,'ht  have  set  liPi'self  to  win  the  deeper  all'ection  of  her 
husband  by  attention  to  his  not  unro.-iHonabio  rcquironients ;  and 
she  would  have  succeoded  in  time.  Ikit  our  hnroino,  all  tli(!  while 
protesting  her  passionate  love  for  Herbert,  cannot  control  her  tem- 
per on  any  occasion  to  do  him  pleasure ;  and  finally  alienates 
him  to  the  last  def^reo  by  an  action  so  outra^'eous  as  to  ex- 
cuse the  harsh  measures  with  which  ho  meets  it.  No  one 
can  have  any  sympathy  for  a  woman  who  leaves  her  child  and 
her  home  because  her  husband  has  invited  his  cousin  to  stay  a 
day  or  so  with  them;  this  saino  cousin  bainf^  a  sweet  and  lovely 
character,  of  whom  the  wife  has  allowed  herself  to  become  madly 
jealous  without  a  shadow  of  reason  or  excuse.  If  we  could  read 
Miss  Bowra's  intention  more  clearly,  we  should  know  better  what 
to  say.  If  she  means  to  show  the  wrongfulness  and  folly  of 
ffiving  way  to  temper  in  the  present  novel  as  she  did  in  her  former, 
JtfdUtnds,  she  certainly  lias,  in  a  sense,  proved  her  point ;  if 
not  the  artistic  sense ;  but  if  she  means  to  claim  our  sympathy 
for  a  warm  heart  and  a  good  nature  unfavourably  dealt  with  by 
circumstances,  she  has  utterly  failed.  A  wife  whose  solo  idea  of 
conjugal  happiness  is  centred  in  caresses,  and  deep  looks  of  love, 
and  moonlight  rambles  on  the  terrace,  and  the  tightest  possible 
strain  of  the  apron-strings,  and  who,  failing  these  manifestations, 
gives  way  to  tears,  to  rebukes,  to  pettish  sarcasms,  to  outrageous 
retaliation,  is  of  all  women  the  one  most  likely  to  make  an  un- 
happy home,  and  to  create  the  estrangement  which  she  begins  by 
deploring.  It  is  a  character  with  which  few  men  have  patience,  and 
such  a  man  as  Herbert  Elmore  would  naturally  have  less  than 
many  others.  The  consequence  of  all  which  is,  that  the  reader 
has  no  sympathy  with  either  wife  or  husband,  and  that, 
while  he  condemns  the  mercenary  motives  of  the  one,  he  cannot 
sympathize  with  the  betrayed  affections  of  the  other. 

Una  mars  her  life  by  her  unappeasable  jealousy  of  everything 
in  which  her  husband  takes  an  interest — his  mother,  his  friends,  his 
yacht,  his  cousin,  and,  finally,  their  own  child  ;  and  as  her  jealousy 
IS  always  mean  in  object  and  silly  in  expression,  it  awaken  neither 
sympathy  nor  respect.  On  the  other  hand,  Herbert  mars  his  life 
by  his  hardness  and  want  of  heart — save  when  he  is  dying — and 
his  extravagance.  That  extravagance,  however,  is  one  of  the  odd 
things  of  the  story.  It  is  of  the  underground  kind  which  has 
nothing  to  show.  He  keeps  a  yacht,  and  it  costs  him  five  hundred 
a  year ;  but  his  wife  has  an  income  of  twelve  thousand  pounds  of 
her  own  ;  and  five  hundred  for  a  yacht  seems  scarcely  a  criminal 
proportion  of  expenditure.  Una  and  Una's  biographer  evidently 
think  it  is ;  and  look  with  horror  on  an  item  so  excessive  for  a 
mere  matter  of  pleasure.  Wo  hear  of  nothing  else;  though  we 
are  told  that  he  is  always  crippled  with  debt,  both  before  and 
after  his  marriage  ;  and,  finally,  as  the  Earl  of  Gi'anchester,  he 
contrives  to  become  bankrupt  in  a  manner  as  mysterious  as  the 
rest.  Yet  whether  he  had  lost  money  on  the  Turf,  through  sub- 
sidizing an  embassy,  starting  a  newspaper,  or  leasing  a  theatre, 
we  are  not  told.  Perhaps  guinea  points  at  whist  with  five 
pounds  on  the  rubber  had  something  to  do  with  his  embar- 
rassments. This  is  quite  as  likely  as  that  his  yacht  at  five  hun- 
dred a  year  should  have  made  so  much  havoc  in  his  income  as  to 
have  reduced  him,  first  to  debt  and  then  to  bankruptcy.  To  be 
sure  there  was  the  house  in  Upper  Grosvenor  Place,  and  the 
servants'  food  and  wages.  These  outlets,  however,  are  stopped 
when  Una  runs  away  ;  and,  as  after  that  Una  lives  at  her  sister's, 
and  Herbert  passes  most  of  his  time  on  his  yacht,  we  should  have 
imagined  he  might  have  saved  money  rapidly.  H§  was  spared 
the  expense  of  button-hole  bouquets  and  white  gloves ;  also  of 
cabs  and  club  dinners  ;  did  not  these  count  for  something  in  the 
Earl  of  Granchester's  bankruptcy  ?  We  fear  that  Miss  Bowra 
gets  a  few  inches  out  of  her  depth  when  dealing  with  the  aris- 
tocracy. It  is  not  given  to  every  one  to  be  able  to  map  out  the 
righteous  outgoings  from  an  earl's  estate,  and  a  wife's  dower  of 
twelve  thousand  a  year  ;  and  to  set  down  how  much  might  go  in 
housekeeping  and  les  vu-nns  plaisii  s  before  touching  that  fatal  door 
in  liasinghall  Street ;  and  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  the 
authoress  of  Una  is  not  one  of  those  gifted.  If  she  is,  she  ought, 
in  justice  to  her  hero,  to  have  told  us  how  he  ran  through"his 
money  with  such  fatal  rapidity ;  and  why  his  lawyers  could  not 
get  better  terms  for  him  than  bankruptcy  because  a  storm  had 
unroofed  a  few  cottages  and  blown  down  a  lot  of  trees  in  the 
park.  Could  not  the  fallen  timber  have  been  sold  at  so  much  per 
foot  to  have  met  those  heavy  "  unlooked-for  expenses  "  of  re- 
roofing  the  cottages,  and  to  have  backed  up  the  "  rigid  economy  " 
which  i.s  to  be  the  order  of  the  day  at  Granchester,  the  first  item  of 
which  is  "  no  longer  lavender  kid  gloves  ad  libitum  for  careless  people 
to  sow  by  the  wayside  "  ?  If  Miss  Bowra  will  allow  us,  we  will 
give  her  a  word  of  counsel  to  leave  the  nobility  and  the  plutocracy 
alone  in  her  next  book,  and  to  Write  of  social  circumstances  only 
as  she  understands  them. 

There  are  certain  things  in  Una  which  are  not  so  much  mysterious 
as  truncated— things  which  are  not  even  faintly  shadowed,  but 
are  left  wholly  unfinished.  What,  for  instance,  is  the  secret  sorrow 
that  makes  JuUe  Kenyon's  life  a  burden  to  herself,  and,  we  should 
imagine,  a  nuisance  to  her  friends  ?  What  had  she  done  to  Mr. 
Pvandolph  or  to  Mrs.  Randolph  in  the  past  ?  Had  she  been  in 
love  with  him,  and  for  love  of  him  had  she  poisoned  his  wife  ? 
Nothing  less  serious  can  explain  away  the  very  madness  of  re- 
morse that  oppresses  her.  She  is  certainly  what  our  friends  in 
the  North  would  call  a  gruesome  woman,  with  her  dark  eye  that 


never  (Inshed,  her  mouth  that  rarely  smiled,  and,  when  it  did,  that 

had  "  no  hilarity  in  liie  smile,"  with  h<T  silvi^r  wliito  hair  and 
marble  Htiliness  of  demeanour,  coupled  with  her  fierce  ])ietiHm. 
Diivoiired  Ijy  sDinetiiing,  wo  can  give  no  better  guess  at  what  that 
sonuitliing  is  liian  the  secret  poisoning  of  Una's  mother  for  lova 
of  Una's  fallior;  and  her  conduct  about  the  legacy  seems  to  boar 
out  our  explanation.  When  Una  goes  to  sei;  her,  to  tell  her  that 
she  is  engaged  to  Herbert  and  ask  her  congratulations,  she  finds 
her  in  a  terrible  state,  following  on  an  interview  with  Mr.  Jtan- 
dolpb.  Her  IkmuI  is  "  buried  in  the  cushions  of  the  sofa  on  which 
she  sat,  and  sobs,  loud  and  deep,  shook  her  frame."  After  sho 
has  flown  out  at  tlio  girl  for  being  "  a  spy  on  her  privacy,"  and 
candidly  exclaimed,  "  Henceforth  I  shall  hate  you!"  she  gives 
as  her  liorco  commentary  on  the  engagement  this  remarkable  out- 
burst : — 

"  Una,  Una,"  she  said,  laying  a  heavy  hand  upon  my  wrist,  and  tighten- 
ing licr  clasp  as  sentence  succeeded  sentence  ;  "  lieware  of  the  bcgiiinin^^  oi 
evil — beware  liow  you  admit  the  first  thout;lit  of  anger,  paBsion,  pride,  or 
jealousy  to  your  bosom.  If  you  suspect  its  existence,  siarcli  for  it — pfuclc  it  out, 
cast  it  down,  tread  upon  it ;  were  it  small  a.s  tlie  mote  that  dances  in  the 
sunbeam,  insignificant  as  tlio  tiniest  grain  of  s.and — crusli  it  at  once  and  for 
ever,  lost  it  grow  beyond  your  control.  If  voluntarily  indulged,  you  will 
be  leit  to  yourself,  and  the  fatal  evil  will  wither  your  life  with  its  deadly 
upas  blast !  " 

It  is  cruel  of  Miss  Bowra  thus  to  play  the  Sphinx  and  to  pro-, 
vide  no  GEdipus. 

The  book  is  dull,  the  plot  drags,  and  the  method  of  naiTation  is 
forced  and  heavy.  Miss  Bowra  does  not  carry  her  reader  along 
with  her,  and  her  heroine  does  not  interest.  The  autobiographical 
form,  so  easy  for  short  sketches,  is  the  most  difficult  kind  of 
writing  for  a  larger  work.  It  requires  the  power  of  distinct  im- 
personation with  careful  analysis;  but  the  one  must  be  delicate 
and  suggestive,  the  other  tender  and  not  self-conscious.  In  any 
case  Una  has  not  hit  the  mark ;  and,  whether  as  a  work  of  art  or 
as  a  story  with  a  purpose,  it  is  weary  reading  and  hazy  painting. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

READERS  who  like  accuracy  and  painstaking  ought  to  enjoy 
M.  Jal's  works.  They  are  of  a  special  character  no  doubt, 
and  nautical  matters  address  themselves  to  a  comparatively  small 
class  of  students ;  but  it  is  seldom  that  we  find  books  prepared 
with  more  thoroughness,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  any  subject  on 
which  M.  Jal  undertakes  to  concentrate  his  attention  will  be 
examined  by  him  from  every  point  of  view.  It  is  more  than 
forty  years  ago  since  the  author  of  the  volumes  before  us  *  was 
appointed  by  Admiral  de  Rigny,  then  Minister  of  Marine,  to 
form  part  of  the  Royal  Commission  organized  for  the  publication 
of  documents  relating  to  the  history  of  France.  He  then  drew 
out  for  himself  a  plan  of  work  which  included — i.  A  history  of 
naval  architecture  from  the  earliest  time  to  our  own  day ;  2.  a 
nautical  glossary ;  and,  3.  a  biography  of  the  principal  French 
sailors,  in  course  of  time  the  first  two  instalments  of  the  scheme 
were  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  and  the  life  of  Abraham  du  Quesne 
is  a  contribution  to  the  third.  M.  Jal  soon  found  that  a  complete 
gallery  of  the  notabilities  of  the  French  navy  would  be  beyond 
his  strength,  if  the  work  was  to  be  treated  with  anything 
like  detail ;  he  therefore  limited  his  researches  to  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  now  gives  us  the  earliest  result  of  his  investiga- 
tions in  that  quarter.  The  two  volumes  before  us  must  not 
be  considei'ed  exactly  as  a  literary  production,  although  they  are 
far  from  being  ill  written ;  they  are  a  simple  statement  of  facts 
supported  by  an  immense  number  of  j^ieces  Jitsti/icaiives,  and  illus- 
trated with  portraits  and  facsimiles.  The  life  of  Du  Quesne  must 
necessarily  be  a  history  of  the  French  navy,  for  the  growth  of 
that  branch  of  the  service  corresponded  to  his  own  physical  and 
intellectual  progress.  M.  .lal's  work  accordingly  is  more  im- 
portant than  a  simple  biography ;  it  places  before  us  a  complete 
description  of  Colbert's  political  management  so  far  as  the  navy 
was  concerned,  and  it  introduces  us  to  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished characters  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

M.  Glais-Bizoin  t  comes  rather  late  to  give  his  view  of  the 
revolution  which  for  the  space  of  five  months  placed  him  and  his 
friends  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  France.  He  wished  first  of  all 
to  read  the  various  works  published  on  all  sides  with  reference  to 
that  event,  and  he  saw,  as  he  tells  us,  that  both  Republicans 
and  Royalists  were  equally  determined  to  misstate  facts,  and 
to  find  fault  with  the  little  band  of  patriots  who  had  risen 
to  political  influence  by  the  force  of  circumstances.  The 
ultra-Republicans,  anxious  to  continue  the  traditions  of  1793, 
wanted  to  terrorize  the  country,  and  called  for  a  Danton; 
the  Royalists,  on  the  other  hand,  accused  M.  Glais-Bizoin 
and  his  colleagues  of  having  obeyed  the  dictates  of  a  vulgar 
ambition,  and  of  assuming  an  authority  which  they  had  neither 
the  ability  nor  the  right  to  wield.  Thoroughly  persuaded 
that  the  Republic  is  now  the  only  possible  form  of  government  in 
France,  but  that  even  in  a  democracy  there  ought  to  be  no  room 
allowed  for  rogues  and  fools,  M.  Glais-Bizoin  estimates  with 
much  impartialitj'  the  various  personages  whom  he  had  occasion  to 
meet  during  his  tenure  of  office,  and  he  tells  some  amusing  anec- 
dotes about  certain  great  men  belonging  to  the  Commune. 

The  suppression   of  the  monopoly  which  the  University  of 


*  Abraham  du  Qtiesne  et  la  marine  de  son  temps.  Par  A.  Jal.  Paris: 
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France  enjoyed  until  lately,  and  by  virtue  of  whicli  no  in- 
dependent teaching  of  any  land  was  allowed,  has  proved  in  the 
highest  degree  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  education.  Schools, 
colleges,  and  associations  for  the  delivery  of  lectures  on  various 
subjects  of  literature  and  science,  have  been  everywhere  opened, 
and  the  University,  now  obliged  to  compete  with  men  of  untiring 
energy  and  great  ability,  is  already  feeling  the  beneficial  effects 
of  this  rivaby.  The  foundation  of  the  Ecoles  lihres  des  sciences 
politiques  is  amongst  the  latest  results  of  this  movement,  and  the 
pamphlet  which  we  have  now  to  notice  may  be  considered 
as  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  kind  of  teaching  given  by 
the  members  of  that  association.  M.  Albert  Sorel  takes  for 
the  subject  of  his  addresses*  the  treaties  of  1815,  and  his 
three  lectures  on  that  important  epoch  in  modern  history  are  very 
interesting.  The  events  of  the  Hundred  Daj's,  the  plans  for  the 
dismemberment  of  France,  and  the  formation  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
are  treated  successively,  forming,  so  to  say,  three  monographs 
in  which  the  facts  are  briefly  stated  and  their  consequences 
explained.  AI.  Sorel  has  made  ample  use  of  the  many  works 
■written  on  the  last  campaigns  of  Napoleon,  and  on  the  re- 
vival of  constitutional  government  in  France;  he  quotes  re- 
peatedly from  them,  and  thus  corroborates  his  narrative  by  the 
authority  of  such  men  as  M.  Duvergier  de  Hauranue,  M.  de  Viel- 
castel,  &c. 

The  second  volume  of  M.  Guizot's  new  History  of  France  t  has 
just  been  published ;  it  takes  the  reader  down  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XII.,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  valuable 
books  of  the  present  season.  The  author's  merits  as  an  historian 
have  hitherto  been  considered  to  lie  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively, 
in  his  talent  for  generalization,  in  his  philosophical  views,  and 
in  his  masterly  exposition  of  abstract  principles.  The  Histoire  de  la 
civilisation  en  France  did  not  show  that  descriptive  power  which 
must  ever  be  the  secret  of  M.  Augustin  Thierry's  fame,  and 
even  the  Memoires  pom-  servir  a  Vhistoire  de  mon  temjjs  seemed 
to  many  readers  somewhat  heavy,  too  little  room  having  been 
allowed  for  the  picturesque  element.  The  work  now  before  us, 
however,  places  M.  Guizot  in  an  entirely  new  light;  whilst  he 
still  shows  those  powers  of  reasoning  and  generalization  which 
made  his  early  reputation,  he  has  superadded  a  graphic  vigour  of 
■which  few  thought  him  capable ;  he  remembers  that  he  writes 
for  the  young,  and  in  this  second  volume  especially  he  has  managed 
to  throw  great  dramatic  vigour  into  his  narrative.  It  is  true  that 
the  events  he  had  to  relate  are  of  a  sufficiently  exciting  character 
almost  to  compel  the  historian  to  be  interesting;  the  reigns  of 
Charles  V.  and  Charles  VI.,  the  Hundred  Years'  War  between 
the  English  and  the  French,  Charles  VII.  and  La  Pucelle, 
Louis  XI.  and  Charles  the  Bold — such  are  the  leading  actors  in 
the  book,  M.  de  Neufville's  woodcuts  are  very  good,  and 
in  the  case  of  portraits  they  have  been  copied  from  authentic 
originals. 

During  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  pictorial  embellishment 
has  played  a  considerable  part  in  scientific  works.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  popularize  science  without  the  help  of  engravings, 
and  therefore  astronomy,  natural  history,  and  chemistry  court 
the  aid  of  artistic  talent.  One  of  the  most  successful  attempts  we 
have  lately  seen  in  this  direction  is  M.  Poir^'s  work.  La  France 
industrielle.X  Composed  with  much  care,  being  neither  over- 
burdened with  technical  details,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  too  dis- 
cursive and  elementary,  this  volume  supplies  a  long  existing  desi- 
deratum. It  is  certain  that,  even  on  this  side  of  the  Channel, 
many  people  who  are  generally  considered  well  informed  know 
very  little  about  manufactures  and  industrial  products;  they 
•would  be  rather  puzzled  if  they  were  asked  how  needles  are  made, 
or  by  what  process  the  glass  out  of  which  they  drink  is  coloured 
and  adorned  with  elegant  patterns.  M.  Paul  Poire  has  endeavoured 
to  clear  away  this  ignorance  by  giving  details  as  to  the  various 
branches  of  industry  which  can  be  understood  easily  without 
the  necessity  of  special  training.  In  order  to  do  this  profitably, 
great  lucidity  of  exposition  was  required,  together  with  the  assist- 
ance of  numerous  woodcuts ;  the  former  our  author  possesses  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  and  the  latter  has  not  been  grudged  by  the 
publishers. 

Dr.  F.  Ilijfer  has  enriched  Messrs.  Ilachette's  collection  of 
■works  on  universal  history  with  an  interesting  summary  of  the 
progress  made  by  botany,  mineralogy,  and  geology  from  the  earliest 
time  to  our  own  day.§  Not  only  does  ho  give  biographical 
details  respecting  tlio  chief  scientific  observers,  but  he  explains 
their  systems,  and  shows  liow  far  these  systems  are  borne  out  or 
contradicted  by  the  results  of  later  investigations. 

Microscopic  observation  is  indispensable  fur  botanists  ;  some  of 
the  organs  of  plants  cannot  indeed  oe  studied  otherwise,  and  in  all 
cases  the  facts  revealed  by  tliat  delicate  instrument  are  worlli  at- 
tentive consideration.  M.  Girard  liaw  therefore  done  good  service 
in  devoting  a  separate  volume  of  Messrs.  llaclustUi's  Jlil>lii>l/i('i/i(f 
des  merveilleB  \\  to  this  subject.  After  a  few  preliminary  remarks, 
he  describes  in  the  first  part  of  his  work  the  diil'ereut  organs  of 


•  Lk  trallfi  de  fiiris  da  20  nnvcmhre  1815.  I'ar  A.  Sulci.  Tiiiis : 
Germor-HuillilTC. 

•f  lluliiirc.  di:  Friinrr.  ntrnniii:  It  men  i>i:lils-cnfantn.  I'ur  M.  Oui/.ot. 
Vol.2.    J'ariH  and  I.oiiiIdii  :  lliicliclti;  &  Cd. 

J  Im  I'ranri:  itiiliisl)  ii  lli: :  ili  Hcrmtion  industrici  fi  am(U!ies,  Par  M . 
Paul  Poird.    ]'arin  anil  London  :  Iluchctle  ft.  Co. 

§  Jlinloire.  de.  lit  l/iilii>ii</iii;  ilr.  hi  viinnalixjie  ct  dc  la  ylolor/ie.  Par  F. 
lliifer.    Paris  and  London  :  Ihiclidtto  A  Co. 

II  Ltit  planten  t'liidii'iH  uii  vikruicope.  Par  Juk'H  Girard,  Palis  nii<l 
London  :  ilachcttc  &  Co. 


plants,  their  structure  and  their  use.  He  then  takes  up  separately 
those  forms  of  vegetable  life  which  absolutely  require  the  use  of 
the  microscope  if  they  are  to  be  examined  accurately,  such  as  the 
fungi,  yeast,  o'idium,  lichens,  mosses,  &c. ;  and  he  ends  hj  an 
interesting  chapter  on  the  microphytes  and  the  microzoa  which 
constitute  so  large  an  element  in  what  we  call  dust.  Upwards  of 
two  hundred  woodcuts  taken  from  photographs  illustrate  the 
volume. 

If  Jean -Jacques  Rousseau  were  still  alive,  and  still  att 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  virtues  of  uncivilized  man,  we 
would  ask  him  to  glance  for  a  moment  at  M.  de  Lanoye's 
Vhomme  sauvage*  What  a  commentary  on  the  Golden  Age 
and  on  primitive  innocence!  We  must  acknowledge,  however, 
that  in  describing  the  condition  of  man,  first  as  a  hunter  and 
then  as  a  tiller  of  the  ground,  the  learned  historian  has  drawn  a 
very  interesting  picture,  and  his  account  of  the  migrations  of 
the  Semitic  races,  the  Celts,  the  Scythians,  and  the  Chinese 
deserves  to  be  attentively  studied.  It  is  a  subject  for  regret 
that  L'homme  sauvage  should  be  a  posthumous  work ;  M.  de 
Lanoye  had  purposed  to  write  a  history  of  civilization,  grouping 
his  description  of  each  form  of  progress  around  some  distinct 
personage  intended  to  embody  it.  Thus  his  book  entitled  Rhamsis 
le  grand  was  devoted  to  Egyptian  culture,  and  the  whole  work, 
when  completed,  would  have  formed  a  series  of  monographs.  Thfr 
present  volume,  published  by  the  writer's  son,  and  illustrated 
with  numerous  engravings,  is  a  fragment  originally  intended 
to  appear  in  M.  de  Lanoye's  O^ms  Magnum. 

The  architectural  revolution  introduced  by  Napoleon  III.  in 
Paris  caused  the  disappearance  of  many  public  and  private  build- 
ings which  were  historically,  if  not  artistically,  curious;  the 
vandalism  of  the  Commune  carried  the  work  of  destruction  still 
further,  and  it  is  not  the  fault  of  Messrs.  Vermersch  and  Grousset 
if  the  Sainte  Chapelle  is  still  in  existence.  By  way  of  preserving- 
at  least  a  record  of  what  Paris  was,  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment had  begun  the  publication  of  a  sumptuous  work,  several 
volumes  of  which  have  been  issued.  M.  Charles  Demaze  no^w 
wishes  to  add  his  share  to  the  undertaking  +,  and  he  gives  us  a 
concise  account  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle.  The  building  certainly 
deserved  a  careful  record,  for  its  architectural  importance  has  often 
been  acknowledged  by  competent  judges,  and  its  history  is  closely 
connected  with  that  of  the  Paris  magistracy.  M.  Demaze  not 
only  describes  the  foundation  of  the  church  and  its  various 
vicissitudes,  but  he  gives  us  lists  of  the  dignitaries  belonging  to  its 
clergy,  transcripts  of  charters,  catalogues  of  documents,  &c.  &c. 

M.  Lemerre's  elegant  series  of  French  classics  now  contains  the 
second  volume  of  Moliere's  plays  %  and  the  first  of  Montaigne's 
works.§  If  a  new  edition  of  the  great  comic  dramatist  was  neces- 
sary, certainly  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Gascon  gentilhomme'a 
Essays.  M.  Burgaud  des  Mares  informs  us  that  he  has  corrected 
more  than  thirty  thousand  errors  in  the  best  of  former  reprints ; 
let  us  hope  that  M.  Courbet  and  M.  Ch.  Royer,  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  present  beautifully  got-up  octavo,  have  been  mora 
careful  than  their  predecessors.  There  are  three  sets  of  various- 
readings  an  acquaintance  with  which  is  required  towards  deter- 
mining the  text  of  Montaigne's  works ;  the  first  is  contained  in  the 
edition  of  1588,  published  by  the  author  himself  four  years 
before  his  death ;  the  second  is  furnished  by  the  edition  of 
1595,  which  Madlle.  de  Gouniay  undertook;  the  third  may  be- 
found  in  a  copy  of  the  1 588  text,  preserved  at  Bordeaux,  and  the 
margins  of  which  are  covered  with  notes  in  Montaigne's  own 
handwriting.  The  recent  editors  have  preferred  the  second  on 
account  of  the  difficulties  which  the  deciphering  of  the  marginal 
annotations  present  in  the  copy  belonging  to  the  Bordeaux 
Library.  They  announce  in  their  preface  a  life  of  Montaigne,  a 
glossary,  and  other  appendices,  which  will  no  doubt  form  part  of 
the  second  volume. 

M.  Victor  Cherbuliez  reprints  together  two  series  of  essays  || 
which  have  nothing  in  common ;  the  former  includes  biographical 
sketches  of  Lessing  and  of  Dr.  Strauss;  in  the  latter  we  find 
critiques  on  the  Paris  salon.  Many  readers  will  be  of  opinion 
that  M.  Cherbuliez  is  very  one-sided  in  his  endeavours  to  esti- 
mate the  German  writers  wo  have  just  named.  At  any  rate  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  analytical  tendency  which  aims  at  reducing 
everything  to  a  kind  of  intellectual  dust  so  minute  that  it  cannot 
be  weighed  scarcely  deserves  unqualified  eulogy. 

No  French  writer  has  lived  more  intimately  in  the  company 
of  Goethe  than  M.  Henri  IMnze;  ho  knows  German  literature 
thoroughly,  and  more  especially  the  history  of  the  author  of  Faust 
has  no  secrets  for  liim.  Nearly  forty  years  ago  a  translation 
of  that  wonderful  poem,  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  philosophical 
(and  somewhat  obscure)  preface,  introduced  the  name  of  M. 
JUaze  to  the  reading  public;  then  came  a  gallery  of  modern 
German  writers,  and  a  volume  of.  poems  composed  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  German  muse.  The  group  of  sketches  which 
he  now  gives  us   under  the  heading  Lvs  maitrcsses  de  Goethe  H 

*  L'homnie  sauvage.  Par  M.  de  Lanoye.  Paris  and  London :  Ilachette 
&  Co. 

f  Ld  Sainte  Chapelle  da  Palais  de  Justice  de  Paris.  Par  Cli.  Dcmazo. 
Paris  :  Dciitii. 

J  (Kiifres  de  Moliire,  avec  notes  et  variantcs.  Par  A.  Pauley.  Vol.  a. 
Pal  is  :  LiMiiui  re. 

<^  I.cs  I'ssais  dc  flfuntali/nc,  avec  variantes,  glossaire,  etc.  Par  E.  Courbet 
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is  both  a  contribution  to  the  biogrnphy  of  the  Weiniiir  Jiipitfii-  nnd 
a  commentary  on  his  works ;  for  every  one  knows  what  a  aliaro 
the  petticoat  element  had  in  Goethe's  life,  ntid  no  account  of 
Werther,  for  instance,  would  be  satisfactory  wliich  left  unnoticed 
the  character  of  Charlotte  Kestner. 

If  M.  Ulnze  may  be  accused  of  Teutonic  sympathies,  the  same 
complaint  certainly  cannot  bo  uttered  with  reference  to  M.  About. 
The  impressions  (le  voyage  wiiich  ho  has  recently  publislied  under 
the  title  Alsave  after  having  issued  them  day  by  day  in  a  Paris 
newspaper,  are  all  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  intense  hatred  wiiich  too 
often  warps  the  author's  judgment.  The  ammt-propos,  however, 
is  remarkable  from  the  soundness  of  M.  About's  views  on  the 
causes  of  the  catastrophe  which  ended  in  the  siege  of  Paris.  lie 
justly  observes  that  universal  suH'rago  can  only  lead  to  despotism 
when  the  nation  to  which  it  is  applied  has  essentially  monarchical 
tendencies  and  is  profoundly  ignorant.  His  rellections  on  the 
folly  with  which  the  war  was  first  declared,  and  the  shameful 
incapacity  with  which  it  was  prosecuted,  are  unanswerable,  nor  is 
he  less  admirable  when  he  talks  of  the  madness  of  those  who 
believed  that  they  could  either  found  an  Empire  by  carica- 
turing i8o6iu  1852,  or  create  a  Republic  by  giving  in  1871  a 
parody  of  1 793. 

It  is  not  generally  as  a  scientific  writer  that  Voltaire  is 
known  t ;  he  studied  astronomy  indeed,  and  carried  on  a  some- 
what acrimonious  discussion  with  Bullbn  about  geological  pro- 
blems;  but  his  mind  was  far  too  superficial  and  too  prejudiced 
for  the  prosecution  of  researches  which  require  an  unbounded  love 
of  truth  ;  and  it  is  absurd  to  attempt,  as  Voltaire  did,  to  get  rid  of 
diihculties  by  the  help  of  a  few  jokes.  Still  there  is  no  doubt  that 
science  held  a  place  in  Voltaire's  studies,  especially  during  his 
residence  in  London,  and  throughout  the  period  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Madame  du  Chatelet ;  it  is  repeatedly  the  subject  of 
his  correspondence,  and  forms  by  no  means  an  inconsiderable 
portion  of  his  works.  We  feel  indebted,  therefore,  to  M.  Saigny 
for  the  monograph  he  has  devoted  to  this  side  of  Voltaire's 
character.  His  volume  is  an  excellent  contribution  to  the  history 
of  scientific  culture  in  France  during  the  last  centur}',  and  he 
has  made  it  still  more  complete  and  more  interesting  by  detailing 
in  a  second  part  of  his  work  the  labours  of  the  Academie  des 
Sciences  at  the  same  epoch. 

M.  Charles  Leveque  has  developed,  in  a  new  instalment  of  the 
Bibliotheque  des  merveilles  \,  an  idea  so  often  explained  and  illus- 
trated that  it  would  seem  almost  hackneyed  if  truths  could  lose 
their  force  by  constant  repetition.  It  is  always  interesting  to 
trace  the  real  harmony  which  underlies  the  apparent  disorder  we 
■see  around  us,  and  to  show  how  order  springs  from  confusion 
and  good  from  evil.  Harmonies  in  astronomy,  chemistry,  and 
natural  history ;  harmonies  in  the  moral  as  well  as  the  physical 
world — such  is  the  theme  chosen  by  M.  LtSveque  for  his  considera- 
tion. 

Messrs.  Hachette's  Bibliotheque  rose  ilbtstree,  compiled  for  the 
use  principally  of  children,  has  oeen  made  to  include  not  only  tales 
And  poetry,  but  works  on  history,  travels,  memoirs,  abridged 
translations  of  the  Latin  classics,  &c.  Narratives  of  travel  pub- 
lished first  in  the  Tozcr  du  monde,  or  in  separate  volumes,  very  often 
find  their  way  after  a  while,  condensed,  popularized,  and  shorn  of 
scientific  terms,  into  the  collection  of  neat  little  duodecimos  re- 
served for  juvenile  libraries.  We  have  now  to  notice  M.  Belin 
de  Launay's  abridgment  of  Lieutenant  Mage's  most  valuable 
travels  to  Western  Africa.  §  We  reviewed  the  original  work 
some  time  ago,  and  all  the  praise  which  we  felt  bound  to  give  it 
is  applicable  to  M.  de  Launjiy's  abstract.  The  volume  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  biographical  sketch  of  Lieutenant  Mage,  who  perished 
with  all  the  crew  of  his  frigate,  the  Go)-(/ona,  shipwrecked  on  the 
19th  of  December,  1 869,  in  sight  of  the  harbour  of  Brest. 

The  works  of  fiction  which  we  have  to  announce  are,  we  are 
glad  to  say,  less  open  to  objection  than  is  too  often  the  case.  M. 
Auguste  de  Barthelemy  describes  in  his  Pierre  le  PeiUarot  \\  the 
adventures  of  a  pedlar  who,  whilst  hawking  his  wares  throughout 
the  south  and  west  of  France,  finds  himself  mixed  up  with 
some  of  the  episodes  of  the  first  French  Revolution,  and  upholds 
the  principles  of  order,  religion,  and  true  liberty  against  the 
sans-culotte  friends  of  Marat  and  Robespierre.  M.  de  Bartheleniy's 
novel  is  a  work  of  the  same  class  as  M.  d'Hericault's  Thermi- 
dor,  which  we  noticed  some  months  ago. 

Under  the  title  L'Auijusta^  M.  Maurice  Sand  has  published  a 
kind  of  historical  novel  which  takes  us  back  to  ancient  times. 
We  must  fancy  ourselves  living  in  the  fifth  century,  when  the 
Roman  world  was  sinking  under  a  mass  of  corruption  too  loath- 
some to  be  described,  and  when  the  barbarian  hordes  of  Attila 
were  driving  the  Imperial  eagles  before  them  on  all  sides.  Valen- 
tinian,  Honoria,  Aetins,  Theodoric,  and  many  other  personages 
with  whom  M.  Am(5dee  Thierry  has  made  us  familiar  fill  the  stage, 
and  the  incidents  are  crowded  together  in  great  variety.  M.  Sand 
selects  the  epistolary  form  in  the  composition  of  his  novel ;  he 
distorts  history  a  little  in  representing  the  BagaudiB  as  philoso- 
phical rebels,  and  he  makes  the  character  of  Honoria  a  pretext 

*  Alsace.   Par  Edmond  About.   Paris  and  London  :  Hachette  &  Co. 

t  Les  tciencet  au  liSe  siVc/e.  La  physique  de  Voltaire.  Par  I^mile 
Saigny.   Paris:  Germer-Baillifere. 

{  Lei  harmonies  providentielles.  Par  Ch.  L<?vOque.  Paris  and  London  : 
Hachette  &  Co. 

§  E.  Mage  ;  voyage  dans  le  Soudan  occidental.    Abre'gc?  par  T.  Belin  de 
Laanay.   Paris  and  London  :  Hachette  &  Co. 
H  Pierre  le  PeiUarot.   Par  Aug.  de  BarthtHem y.    Paris  :  Di  Jier. 
1  L' Augusta.   Par  Maurice  Sand.   Paris :  L6vv. 


for  introducing  love  scenes  which  might  well  bo  spared;  but, 
notwitlistanding  these  reservations,  L'Auyuntu  is  au  interestinjj 
book. 

Refore  concluding,  wo  must  take  a  hasty  glance  at  one  or 
two  serials.  The  last  liuraison  of  M.  Littri^'s  great  Dictionary 
has  just  ajipeartid,  and  the  illustrious  "Forty"  must  now 
blush  at  seeing  that  one  man  has  been  able  to  accomplish  what 
the  whole  Acadeiiiii!  ]'"ran9ai8o  thought  irnposMiblc.  It  is  quite 
a  case  of  "  Pends-loi,  bravo  Crillon  ;  on  a  vuincu  sans  toi !  " 
The  Journal  des  deinuiselles,  with  its  attractive  fieri(!S  of  patterns, 
engravings,  and  fusliions,  the  Tour  du  vumde^  with  it«  sketdies  of 
scenery  and  of  adventures  in  foreign  climes,  are  still  fulfilling 
their  prosperous  destinies;  and  now  another  journal  specially  in- 
tended for  tiic  young,  Z(;_;bMni«/ f/e /a  jeunesse,  stands  forth  as  a 
new  competitor  for  popularity.  AJl  these  publications  are  issued 
by  IMessrs.  Hachette  and  Co.,  who  have  also  deserved  the  warmest 
tiianks  of  enlightened  govrmets  by  bringing  out  the  Livre  de  la 
patisserie*,  that  succulent  treatise  on  caiies,  tarts,  and  puddings 
which  would  suflico  to  immortalize  M.  Gouil'e. 


•  Le  livre  de  la  patisserie.  Par  M.  Jules  Gouff^.  Paris  and  London  : 
Hachette  &  Co. 


NOTICE. 

IVe  beg  leave  to  state  that  %oe  decline  to  retwn  rejected  communi- 
cations: and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


T  ONDON  BALLAD  CONCERTS,  St.  .Tames's  Hall.— The 

Second  MORNING  CONCERT  on  Saturday  next  (January  U  i.  at  3  o'clock.  Artists  : 
Miss  Edith  Wynne.  Miss  Banks. and  Madame  Patey  ;  Mr.  Sims  Kcovcs.  ilr.  Nordblom.and 
Mr.  Santley  ;  tlie  London  Orphcns  Quartett.  Pianoforte.  Madlle.  Elvira  del  Bianco.  Con- 
ductor, Mr.  J.  L.  Hatton — Tickets,  Is.  to  6s.  to  be  had  of  Austin,  St.  James's  Hall  ;  Boosey 
&  Co.,  Holies  Street ;  and  the  principal  Musicsellers. 

f  0NI30N~BALLAD~C0NCERTS,  St.  James's  Hall.— The 

First  EVENING  CONCERT  on  Wednesday,  January  15,  at  8  o'clock.  Artists:  Miss 
Edith  \Vynne.  Miss  Banks,  and  Madame  Patey  ;  Mr.  Sims  Reeves.  Mr.  Nordblom.and  ^^Ir. 
Santley  ■,  the  London  Orpheus  Quartett.  Pianoforte.  JIadllc.  Elvira  del  Bianco.  Conductor, 
Mr.  J.  L.  Hatton.  Tickets  Is.  to  6s.  to  be  had  of  Austin,  St.  James's  Hall  ;  Booscy  S;  Co., 
Holies  Street ;  and  the  principal  Musicsellers. 


s 


IMS  REEVES  and  SANTLEY  at  the  BALLAD  CON- 

 CERT,  Saturday  Morning  and  Wednesday  Evening. 


rj-'HIRD  BRITISH  ORCHESTRAL  CONCERT,  St  James's 

Hall — Conductor.  Mr.  Geo.  Mount — Thursday.  January  H.  Military  SjTnphonv,  Haydn; 
Overture.  '*  I'aradisc  and  Peri."  Bennett;  Concerto  in  A  minor,  Cusins.  VianoVorte.  Mr. 
\\.  G.  Cusins;  Overture,  "  Kuryanthe,"  Weber.  Vocalists,  .Miss  Edith  Wynne,  Madame 
Patey,  and  jMr.  E  .  Lloyd — Stalls.  lOs.  6d.;  Balcony,  unreserved.  4s.;  Area,  reserved,  6s.: 
Tickets.  2s.  and  Is — Stanley  Lucas,  Weber  &  Co.,  New  Bond  Street;  Cramer.  iOl  Recent 
Street;  L.  Cock.  03;  Cluappell,  50  New  BondStreet;  01livier,3S;  Mitchell.  33  Old  Bond  Street- 
Keith,  Frowse.  Cheapside.  ' 

nPHE  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER-COLOURS.— 

The  ELEVENTH  WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  SKETCHES  and  STUDIES  is 
NOW  OPEN,  i  Pall  Mall  East.   Ten  till  Five.  Admission.  Is. 

 ALFRED  D.  FRIPP.  Secrttary. 

ORE'S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PK.ETORIU.M."  with  "  Triumph  of  Christianity."  -  Christian  Martj-rs."  "Franctsca 
da  Rimini,"  "  Neopliyte,"  "  Titauia,"  Kc,  at  the  DOKE  GALLER1',  35  New  Bond  Street. 
Ten  to  Six.   Admission,  Is. 

f^EGALrEDUCATION    ASSOCIATION.— The  ANNUAL 

J  ^  MEETING  of  the  ASSOCIATION,  at  which  Mr.  Justice  Qr.»is  will  Preside,  will 
thy  the  permission  of  the  Cenchcrs  of  Lincoln's  Innt  be  held  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall,  at  Four 
o'clock,  on  Friday,  the  loth  of  January.  1873 — All  persons  iaierestcd  in  promoting  the  objects 
of  the  Association  arc  invited  to  attend  the  Meeting. 

~IIE   LADIES'  COLLEGE,   Grosvenor    Square,  SOUTH- 

iVMPTON.  Founded  by  the  Hampshire  Association  for  Promoting  Female  Edu- 
cation. 

i'u(;wts_The  Bishop  of  WINCHESTER;  Viscount  EVERSLEY  :  Lord  NORTHBROOK. 
rnsklait-T\\e  Right  Hou.  W.  COWPER-TEMPLE.  M.P. 
The  WINTER  TEIl.M  commences  January  21.   Applications  for  the  Prospectus  and  for 
Entries  may  be  addressed  to  the  Hoxoil,vllY  Secketary,  or  to  the  Lady  Principal.  Miss 

D.VNJKI.S.  

YDE  PARK  COLLEGE  lor  LADIES,  115  Gloucester 

Terrace,  Hyde  Park. 
The  JUNIOR  TERM  begins  January  9. 
The  SENIOR  TERM  January  ii. 
Prospectuses,  containing  Terms  and  Names  of  Professors,  may  be  had  on  application  to  tlte 

LAUV  liE-SlDEST. 
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QUEENWOOD  COLLEGE,  near  Stockbridge,  Hants.— The 
FIRST  TERM  of  1873  commences  Januan'  15  and  ends  April  9.    Preparation  for  the 
Loudon  Matriculation,  and  for  the  Koyal  College  of  Surgeons — For  Particulars,  apply  to 
 C.  VVILLMORE,  Principal. 

QUEEN'S     COLLEGE,    43    and    45   Harley    Street,  W. 
Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  1853,  for  the  General  Education  of  Ladies, 
and  tor  granting  Certificates  of  Knowledge. 
Fatrons-~KEK  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN,  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 

Visitor— The  Lord  Bishop  of  London. 
The  CLASSES  will  RE-OPEN  for  the  LENT  Term  on  Monday.  January  20.  The  Course 
of  Instruction  includes  Latin,  Frencli,  German,  Italian,  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  and 
Astronomy.  English  Language  and  Literature,  Ancient  and  Modern  History,  Theology  and 
Church  History.  Drawing,  Singing,  and  Harmony.  Individual  Instruction  is  given  in  Vocal 
and  Instrumental  Music.  Special  Classes  are  formed  for  the  study  of  Greek  and  lor  Conversa- 
tion in  Modern  Languages. 

Prospectuses,  with  full  particulars  as  to  Fees,  Scholarships,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  Miss  Geove,  at  the  College  Office. 

 E.  H.  PLUMFTRE,  M.A.,  Dean. 

UEEN'S  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  43  and  45Hai*leyStreet,  W. 

The  CLASSES  in  this  School,  for  Girls  from  Five  to  Fourteen,  will  RE-OPEN  on 
Monday,  January  20.   The  following  reduced  scale  of  Fees  will  come  into  operation  : 

For  Pupils  under  Ten   £4   4  0  a  Term,  or  £10  10  0  a  Year. 

For  Pupils  from  Ten  to  Twelve  ....  £5  5  0  a  Term,  or  £13   13  0  a  Year. 
For  Pupils  from  Twelve  to  Fourteen  £6  6  0  a  Term,  or  £16   16  0  a  Year. 
^Vheu  Three  or  more  Sisters  attend  at  the  same  time,  all  after  the  second  are  received  at 
Half-Fees. 

 E.  H.  PLTJMPTRE,  M.A..  DeoH. 
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DOVEE  COLLE 
President~The  Right  Hon.  Earl  GRANVILLE,  K.G. 
Head'Master—R^v.  WM.  BELL.  M.A.,  Ch.  Coll..  Cambridge. 

Tenng  Tuition  Fees,  from  Ten  to  Fifteen  Guineas  per  annum,  according  to  age.  Charge 

for  Boarders  in  Head-Master's  House.  £40  in  addition  to  School  Fees. 
The  College  will  RE-OPEN  on  Tuesday,  January  21. 

LACKHEATH       PROPRIETARY  SCHOOL. 

Presu7cnf-ThQ  Rev.  JOSEPH  FENN. 
Frincipal—The  Rev.  J.  KEMPTHORNE,  M.A..  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Second  and  Mathematical  Masii  r— The  Rev.  R.  J.  Peatice,  M.A..  Fellow  of  Gouvillc 
and  Caius  College.  Cambridge. 
Assistant-Masters— 'M.r.  T.Batson,  M.A..  late  Scholar  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford;  Mr.  Alfred 
Tucker,  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge  ;  Mr.  E.  E.  Sutton,  B.A.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ; 
Mr.  W.  E.  Burgess,  B. A. .Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

SPECIAL  DEPARTMENT. 
Eead-Master—TliQ  Rev.  J.  MORGAN,  LL.D..  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
Assistant-Master— Tsir.  M.  Shattock,  B.A..  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge. 
Instructor  in  Physical  Science,  Chemistrif,  <^c — Mr.  H.  Wolffram, 
English  and  Writing  Master — Mr.  H.  Earland. 
Fi-ench  Masters— 'iAi.  R.  Sueur  ;  Mr.  F.  Osiandcr,  B.D. 
German  J/asfer— Mr.  F.  Osiander,  B.D. 
Drawing  Masters—Mr.  L.  J.  Steele  ;  Mr.  John  Auld,  Jun. 
Geometrical  Drawing  Master — Mr.  H.  Wolffram. 

Exhibitions  of  £50  each,  tenable  for  three  years,  are  awarded  every  year  to  pupils  proceeding 
to  the  Universities. 

Classical  and  Mathematical  Scholarships  of  £10  arc  also  awarded  every  year. 
The  next  Term  commences  Tuesday,  January  21. 

Particulars  as  to  the  mode  of  admission,  terms,  boarding-houses,  &c.,maybe  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Principal,  or  by  letter  to  the  Secretary,  J.  E.  Panteb.,  Esq.,  Proprietary 
School,  Blackheath,  London,  S.E. 

N.B.  Parties  desiring  the  admission  of  Pupils  are  requested  (if  possible)  to  send  in  their 
application  to  the  SECaETAS,Y  on  or  previous'to  Thursday.  January  16. 

HE  ABBEY  SCHOOL,  Beckeuham.— Careful  PREPARA- 

TION  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ;  age  from  Eight  to  Fourteen  ;  number  about  Forty. 
Boys  above  Twelve  have  separate  rooms.  Beckenham  is  half  an  hour  by  rail  {L.  C.  &  D.)  from 
London,  seven  minutes  from  Crystal  Palace,  and  on  gravel.   Boys  met,  if  desired,  at  any 

London  Station.    The  next  Term  begins  January  16,  1873  Address,  Kev.  T.  Lloyo 

Phillips,  M.A.  

THE  HARTLEY  INSTITUTION,  Soutli.ampton.— In  the 
Department  of  General  Literature  and  Science,  CANDIDATES  are  prepared  for  the 
Indian  Engineering  College,  and  all  other  Public  Competitive  Examinations.  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Engineering  and  Technical  Science,  YOUTHS  are  trained,  both  Tiieoretically  and  by 
a  Course  of  Practical  Instruction  in  Laboratories,  Workshops,  and  on  Works  of  actual  ('on- 
etruction.  for  Engineering,  Architecture,  Surveying,  and  other  Technical  Occupations,  and  for 
the  Engineering  Service  of  India.  In  the  Department  of  Preliminary  Medical  Education, 
STUDENTS  receive  Instruction  in  the  Elements  of  Medical  Science,  with  opportunities  for 

Dispensing  and  Hospital  Practice  For  Prospectus,  address  The  Librariajj.   Next  Term 

commences  January  17.   

PREPARATION  for  ETON,  HARROW,  &c.— In  a  hio-h- 
class  School  for  the  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hampstcad  there 
are  now  VACANCIES.  As  no  strongly  coercive  measures  are  adopted,  none  but  gentlemanly, 
well-disposed  Boys  can  be  received.  Tl\e  Domestic  arrangements  are  upon  an  unusually 
liberal  scale,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  those  of  a  Private  Family.  Each  Pupil  has  a  separate 
bedroom.  Inclusive  Terms,  80  and  100  guineas  per  annum — Address,  M.A.,  care  of  Messrs. 
Kinsey  &  Ade,  9  Bloomsbury  Place,  Loudon,  W.C. 

NAVAL  CADETSHIPS,  &c. 

EASTMAN'S    R.N.    ACADEMY,    SOUTHSEA.— At  the 
Examination,  in  November  1871,  ALL  the  PUPILS  sent  up  to  compete  were  SUC- 
CESSFUL, taking  4th,  5th,  9th,  &c.,  places. 

In  June  last  One-third  of  all  the  Naval  Cadetships  given  were  taken  in  competition  by  Pupils 
who  tuok  3rd,  6th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  places.  PUPILS  are  received  from  Eight  years  of  age  and 
u  pwards^  

T~~HE  Right  Rev.  BISHOP  STALEY  wishes  to  receive  into 
his  Housc^'TWO  BOYS  to  be  EDUCATED  with  his  Two  Sons,  aged  Fifteen  and  Twelve 
Years,  under  his  own  Superintendence.  Situation  Healthy  ;  no  Village.  Terras  iuclusivt, 
130  Guineas  Croxall  Vicarage,  near  Tamworth. 

OOLWICH,     COOPER'S     HILL,     INIJIAN  CIVIL, 

and  LINE.—Ttev.  Dr.  HUGHES  (Wrang.  Job.  Col.  Cam.),  who  has  since  lHr.2  passed 
over  300,  with  ample  Assistance  tClasdical  Gold  Medallist,  &c.),  prepares  TWELVE  PUPILS 
for  the  above.— Ealing.  W.  

pOOPER'S    HILL,   WOOLWICH,    CEYLON  WRITER- 

^  SHIPS,  CIVIL  SERVICE.  &c._Mr.  W.  M.  LUPTON  (Author  of  English  History, 
Arithmetic,  and  Chemistry)  has  bi-cn  very  successful  in  preparing  CANI^TUATES  for  the 
above  ExaminatiouH  Address.  Sedhergh  House,  South  Hill  Park.  Hamjistead,  N.W. 

F^I^KESTONE.— The  Kev.  A.  L.  IIUSSEY,  M.A.,  Ch.Ch., 
Oxford  (late  of  I'etcrUy  1  louse,  Hucks).  PKEPAUES  BOYS  of  Nine  and  upwards  for 
Eton  and  otiier  I'UULIC  SC1100)>S,  at  Durham  Ilouse.  

FOLKESTONE.— Mr.  W.  S.  BRADNACK  has  VACANCIES 
lorTHUKE  PUPILS.  Tlie  Course  of  Instrnction  comprises  the  Englisli  and  Conti- 
nental I/anguoKCs,  Cla.><si(;s,  Mathematics,  and  Natural  Science.  The  next  Term  commences  on 
Monday.  .January  ao,  \H7'A  Address,  The  Leas.  Folkestone. 

EDUCATION  in  GERMANY.— The  INTERNATIONAL 
COLLEGE,  Godcsbcra.  near  Bonn, on  the  Rhino.  7Vi»cj>jf77— -Dr.  A.  BASKERVILLE. 
Terms,  HO  GuincttH  |kt  annum.- F'or  I'rosnec tunes  aud  Kcfcrouces,  apply  to  JT.  KuuAU,  Esq., 
2fl  Wcstbourne  Park  Terrace,  Harrow  Hoau,I.(ondon. 

KliNCII   FAMILY.— Mr.  AUGUST]-]  BODAUT,  who  has 

liml  c/innidcrablp  cxprripnce  In  TuitioTi.  contlunes  to  r<T('ivc,  on  his  own  estato.  In  one  r>f 
the  Ijciit,  partdof  JJoulotrnc,  Two  or  Tlin  c  PUPILS  of'ifood  English  funiilics,  to  whom  lie  will 
devote  hin  whole  attention  t  One  Viu-ancy. 

The  Pupilti  have  pecniiar  advantages,  and  there  arc  great  faclIitieB  for  acquiring  the 
Frenel)  lanKuoKC. 

For  Inrthrr  purlieu  I  am,  nddrcstt  to  the  Principal  Notabilities  of  Boulogne, or  toMr.  AuaURTID 
noi>Aur,W  rue  du  PrirKx;  Alln-rt,  Biinl'>gnc-Mur-mcr,  France.  

WAN'l'Kl),  ft  I'TIIST  MASTEli  f()r  tl^LAALUll'iNTEiiE 
(lOr^IiEOK,  Tyuclcnow,  India,  lie  mtiHt  lie  n  fJrflflimte  of  fin  KhkHmIi  Trnlvoritity,  ftnd 
comiicti-nt  to  teiu;ll  MuthetnatlcH,  1/atin,  nnd  tlio  ordinrtry  HriLlioheH  of  iin  KntfltHll  ICdncittion. 
HRliiry.  Ilii|icc«  ■'l.wm.  ri«lni{  to  l.Kili)  (iiliout  MWI  to  £IK(i)  iier  annum,  witli  Tree  tiuiirtcm  and 
Xcdiciil  AtlcndiiiicT.  All  Infornilitloii  rellardinir  lU'tlrlni;  IVlinioii,  .SchbIoiik.  mt:,,  may  bo 
ohialni  d  on  iinijlW-ntloii  In  llic  jri<M>-MAHTI«ll.  i  KIdinioiid  TerriuT.  Olil  Trttirord,  Munehe«tcr. 
Tliir  Cmiduliit*:  who  i.  m-lfcled  will  n'c<-ive  rasMHfe-Tiif)iify,  I'Mrnt-rluHM,  virt  Hucz  Canal,  to 
Jionilii  V.  and  Kail  way  fiire  tlicncx:  to  Ijiiekiiow.  lie  will  \k  rcfjnlrcd  to  Join  IiIh  Appointment 
not  IntiT  tliaii  March  1.  Co(jie>  only  of  Tc.tlnionlali  iiltonld  liu  m-nt,  an  they  will  uol  bo 
rctnriiril.   

RK(}UIREI),  a  GENTLEMAN  who  haw  Grnduatwl  at  ono 
ol  the  lliiiveraltlcnu  non-Ileildent  TIITOIt  for  an  only  HON.  A  Clerirvman  preferred  

Addn-.M,  ulrttliitf  ae'iuiremcnt.,  rt-fercneeH,  A(C.,to  A.  li.  ,euru  of  H.  llarriri,  rul>IUher,  A  Uiihnpt- 
Olc  btrcct  WItboutilAindun, 


W 


QHEPHERD'S  BUSH,  close  to  Railway  Station,  and  withb 

^   a  short  Distance  of  the  Uxbridge  Road  Station  To  be  let  APARTMENTS  for  One  or 

Two  GENTLEMEN.  House  qniet.  Terms  moderate.— Apply  to  Mr.  Deab,  39  Southampton 
Street.  Strand,  W.C. 

TJYDROPATHY.— SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill. 

-*— *-  PAi/sician—Dr.  EDWARD  LANE,  M. A.,  M.D.  Edin.  Turkish  Baths.  Comult*. 
tions  daily  (Saturday  excepted;  at  7  Princes  Street,  Hanover  Square,  from  Ten  till  Twelve. 

■R  RIGHTON.  —  BEDFORD   HOTEL.  —  Every  endeavour  is 

'  made  to  render  this  Hotel  equal  to  its  long-existing  repute.    Spacious  Coffee  Room  for 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen.     Sea- Water  Service   in   the  Hotel.  Communications  to  The 

Manager.  Bedford  Hotel  Company,  Limited. 

HAT   WILL  this  COST  to  PRINT?— A  Packet  con- 

taiuing  information  for  Authors  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

R.  BARRETT  &  SONS,  13  MARK  LANE,  LONDON. 

A  LUMINIUM  WATCHES,  £1  Is.,  £1  10s.,  £1  15s.,  £2  28. 

■^-^  Marvellous  Timt-keepers.  Machine  made.  Same  as  supplied  by  us  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales.   Illustrations  Three  Stamps  MILLIKIN  lit  LAWLEY,  168  Strand. 

EDENT  &  CO.,  61  Strand,  W.C,  and  34  Royal  Exchange,  E.G., 
•  Manufacturers  of  CHRONOMETERS,  WATCHES,  ASTRONOMICAL,  HOUSE 
and  TURRET  CLOCKS,  to  Her  Majesty,  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales;  Makers  of  the 
Great  Clock  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  of  the  New  Standard  Clock  of  the  Roytd 
Observatory,  Greenwich.   Catalogues  on  application. 

E.  DENT  &  CO.,  61  Strand,  34  and  35  Royal  Exehanse  (adjoining  Lloyd's),  and  the  Factory, 
Savoy  Street,  Strand,  London. 

ANTED    to    PURCHASE  some    OLD  ARTIFICIAL 

TEETH  Persons  having  the  above  to  SELL  can  forward  them  by  post  or  otherwise, 

and  their  value  will  be  sent  per  return.— Address,  Mr.  E.  BKOWitING,  Dentist,  5  Chilworth 
Street,  Paddingtou,  London. 
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OOD  CABINET  FURNITURE.— In  order  to 

HOUSES  completely,  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  has,  in  addition  to 
BED-ROOM  FURNITURE. 

WASHSTANDS   wide      3  ft.  3  ft.  6  in. 

Good  Maple  or  Oak                                           13s.  6d.  2Us.  6d. 

Best  Polished  Pine                                         28s.  6d.  32s.  Od. 

Mahogany,  Circular  Marble  tops                     26s.  od.  ."J-'is.  nd. 

Best  do.  Square  do                                      63s.  Od.  70s.  Od. 

DRAWERS  wide        3  ft.  3  ft.  6  in. 

Good  Maple  or  Oak                                         28s.  Od.  3"s.  Od. 

Best  Polished  Pine                                     67s.  od.  72s.  6d. 

Best  Mahogany                                             73s.  6d.  Ms.  Od. 

DRESSING-TABLES  wide        3  ft.  3  ft.  6  in. 

Good  Maple  or  Oak                                         17s.  od.  21s.  6d. 

Best  Polished  Pine                                         2.is.  6d.  2!ls.  Od. 

Best  Maliogany  Drawers                               d6s.  Od.  47s.  6d. 

W.1RDR0BES  with  Drawers, 

Trays,  and  Hanging  Space               wide        4  ft.  4ft.  6in, 

Good  Maple  or  Oak                                       \K,s.  Od.  115s.  Od. 

Best  Polished  Pine                                     175s.  od.  190s.  Od. 

Best  Mahogany                                         230s.  Od.  255s.  Od. 

American  Ash,  Birch,  Pitdi  Pine,  S:c.,  in  ptoportion. 


FURNISH 

his  other  Stock 


4  ft. 
24s.  Od. 
36s.  Od. 

87s76d. 

4  ft. 
.Ws.  Od. 
95s.  Od. 
1303.  Od. 

4  ft. 
25s.  Od. 
33s.  Od. 
55s.  Od. 

5  ft. 
I27s.  6d. 
2003.  Od. 
2903.  Od. 


DINING-ROOM  FURNITURE. 
Mahogany  Chairs,  covered  in  leather,  stuffed 


35s.  Od. 
170s.  Od. 

155s.  Od. 

5  ft. 
£10  OS. 
£13  lUs. 
508. 


423.  Od. 
2103.  Od. 

ItlOs.  Od. 

6  ft. 
£11  109. 

123  09. 
65s.  to  1809. 


horsehair  ,   32s.  Od. 

Mahogany  Couches   105s.  Od. 

Mahogany  Diniug-tables,  telescope  action, 

size  8  ft.  by  4  ft   I35s.  Od. 

4ft.  6in. 

Mahogany  Sideboards  wide      £8  15s. 

With  pLite-glass  backs   £9  lOs. 

Easy  Chairs,  stuffed  horsehair    378.  6d. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appointment,  to  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE,  containing  upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  hlBl 
unrivalled  Stock,  with  List  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  30  large  Show-rooms,  post  ftee— ' 
3'.i  Oxford  Street.  W. ;  1.  lA,  2,  3  and  4  Newman  Street ;  4,  6  and  6  Ferry's  Place ;  and  Ij 
Newman  Yard,  London.  W.  The  Cost  of  delivering  Goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  thfti 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will  always  undertake' 
delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate.  ' 

nPREES,     SHRUBS,    &c.— The    HEATHERSIDE  COL-' 

LECTIONS,  forming  toKcther,  for  £21,  a  complete  Arboretum,  equal  in  variety  to  some; 
of  tlic  finest  in  Europe. 

THOMAS  THORNTON.  Heatherside  Nurseries.Baffshot.  Surrey,  offers  a  Collection  of  all 
the  FINEST  and  NEWEST  lIAKOy  TREES  and  SHRUBS  HITHERTO  INTRODUCED, 
in  Seven  Series  of  50  Si)ccic3  eacli,  one  Plant  to  each  Species,  viz.  :_ 

No.  1 — 50  distinct  species  of  Conifers,  including  the  best  and  newest  for  £3  C 

2— ^0      „  Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs  (not  Conifers)   „    S  & 

3—  50      „        „  tall  Deciduous  Trees,  best  sorts   „    2  0 

4—  30      „        „  ilowering  and  fine-foliated  Shrubs  „    1  10 

6_50      „        „  climbinff  and  trailing  Plants    „  12  4 

6—  50  named  varieties  of  Rhododendrons, including  the  finest  andncwest..  »    6  10 

7-  _50  „  Fruit  Trees  of  various  sorts...   „    3  6 

Each  Collection  may  be  bf'd  <;cparately,  or  the  whole  for  £21  0 

When  more  than  one  of  each  species  1^.5.  C.'-^l'^ction  is  taken,  a  corresponding  reduction  will 

be  made  in  price. 
'I'lic  Plants  sent  will  ranee  from  1  to  7  feet  in  height. 

The  Plants  will  be  carefully  packed  (without  charse'),  and  will  be  delivered  (free)  at  either 
the  Parnborou^'h,  Bhu'kwaicr.  or  Snnninsdale  Stations. 

Terms— Net  Cash  on  or  before  delivery.  Unknown  Correspondents  will  please  accompany 
their  orders  by  a  remitt'inec.  Pust-office  orders  payable  at  the  Bacshot  office.  Cheques  crofMa 
London  and  County  Bank,  tdthe  Aldcrshot  Branca  of  which  Bank  T.  THOaNTOJi  bessto  retier 
as  to  his  trustworthiness. 

Wd     TARESTRY     DECORATIONS.  —  HOWARD'S 

PATENT  Wood  Tapestry  can  be  applied  to  all  even  surfaces,  beiuR  an  adaptation 

of  real  wood,  in  lieu  of  painting  or  paper  hangiuK,  being  beautiful  in  eflect  aud  exceedingly 
durable.  HOWARD  &  SONS, 

Decorators,  Upholders,  and  Patent  Parquet  Floorinc  Manufacturers, 
25,  21). &  27  Berncrs  Street,  London,  W. 

(CLARK'S   PATENT  STEEL  NOISELESS  SHUTTERS, 

Self-Coiling,  Fire  and  Thief  Proof,  can  be  adapted  to  any  Window  or  other  OpcninB- 

rrospeetuses  free  CLARK  &  CO.,  Sole  Patentees,  Rathbone  riacc,  W.  i  Paris,  Manchester, 

Liverpool,  and  Dublin. 


POLD      CEEAM      of  ROSES. 

Vy  In  Jars.  Is. 

1*IESSE  &  LUBIN  prepare  this  exquisite  Cosmetic  with  the  preatcst  care,  fresh  daily.  Cold 
Cream  Soap,  free  from  alltali,  2h.  per  lb.  Sold  by  all  fashionaltle  Dnyrgists  and  IVrfumers. 
Ask  for  PiK.ssio  &  LmuN's  inauufoeturcs  to  proveut  disappoiutmeut.— Laboratory  of  Flowen, 
2  New  Bond  Street,  London, 

TRON  WINE  BINS,— W.  &  J,  BURROW,  MALVJiRN. 

The  original  Inventors  and  T'atentees  of  the  "  Safety  "  Wine  Bins,  with  separate  rest 
for  each  bottle.    All  sizes  and  sbapes, 
Jllustratcd  Price  Listfl  free. 

SALT  &  CO.'S  EAST  INDIA  TALE  nnd  BURTON  ALES, 
in  Dottle. nlHo  in  Cask,  in  the  finest  Condition.  CIIAMPAGNE— Douiy,  IlK.i  riirlo 
Itlanclio.SlM.!  SilIerv,2lB.  per  dozen.  POUT— Cocklnirn's  old  C  rnsled,  41s..  :t5s.,  308.;  DrnuKht, 
2lB.  per  dozen.  SIIKUItY_S.  Fiim.TOs.i  Fino.:u«.i  I'alo  or  Gold, -in.  per  do/.cn.  Cl.AUKT- 
Good,  la«.;  Snperior,  l.'is.,  1«».,  2l».  per  donon  MOODY     CO.,  40  l,lmo  Street,  London,  K.C. 

KI  N  A  H  A  N'S  '.  L  L"~T~  W  H  I  S  K  Y. 
This  coIcl>rated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  Is  the  very  CEKAM  of  IKTSII 
WHISKIES,  in  iiuulity  nnrivallcd.  perfectly  pnro,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  lined 
CoKnaellran()y.  Note  tlie  words  ■' ICInahan's  .  LL  .  "  on  Seal,  Label, and  Cork. 

Wholesale  Depfit,  2(1  OIUOAT  TlTCllFIELD  STREET,  OXl'OKD  STKEET,  W. 

/^RANT'S     M0REL1>A     CHERRY  BRANDS. 

sniM'l.li;!)  TO  lIKlt  MAJESTY  THE  IJUKEN. 
Tills  dclii'ions  T,lcineiir,  iVoin  the  Hinioiis  Kent  Morolla.  siiperscden  wine  in  many  lionnehoUll, 
Is  inui'li  iuvoiired  liy  Sportsmen,  and  is  alio  recommended  l»y  the  Medical  Profession  as  a  volu- 

alile  TcMiii-  in  c  aics  of  weakness  Order  of  any  Wine  Morehant,  or  direct  of  T.  GUANli 

DIslilkTy,  Maidslimc.   42s.  per  do/.en.  Cash.   Carrlniie  paid. 

T    E  A       &       V  E  R '  R  I   N^S '       STT"!;^  0  E. 

J-J  'I'lie  "  WOllCHS  TEHSIIIItE,"  nronnniued  hv  Connolsspnrs  "  The  only  Good  Sauce," 
Iniiiroves  the  Anpetlle,and  iiiils  Diui-slmn.  llnrlvnlled  lor  I'i.inam-y  and  I'lavonr.  Aik  for 
■•LEA  *  I'EltlilNS'  SAUCE"  IIEWAIIE  Ol''  IMITATIONS,  anil  seethe  Names  of 
LEA  «  PEU.UINH  on  all  Hollies  and  Lnhcls.-Airents.  CROSSE  dc  BLACK^VKLL,  Loudon, 
and  Hold  by  all  Ijealers  in  Suuitb  tlirouthout  the  World. 


January  4,  187.').] 


The  Saturday  lie  view. 


ISSUE  OF  7,955  TEN   PER  CENT.  PREFERRED  SHARES  OF  £10  EACH, 

Jiciiij;  Uic  HaI:iiico  UiiiHsucil  of  tlic  20,000  Profcrrcd  Slinrcs  of 

THE  CADIZ  WATERWORKS  COMPANY,  LIMTED. 

SHARE  CAPITAL. 

£200,000,  in  20,000   Ten  por  Cent.  Preforrod   Shares  of  £10  each. 
Entitled  in  addition  to  iitirficiiiali,-  in  the  Siinilus  Prolit^i  nitov  10  por  Cent.  Ims  l)c'on  paid  on  the  Ordliiury  HIiarcH.    (The.  liiilimco  TJnisTOnd,  viz.  7,955  Share*, 

bciii^r  now  olVt-retl  for  Kuljscription.) 

£150,000,  in  15,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £10  each,  of  which  14,017  are  allocated. 

PAYMENT. 

£1  per  Share  payable   on  Application. 

£3       „  „    on  Allotment. 

£3       „  ,   on  lat  March,  1873. 

£3       „  „    on  1st  May,  1873. 

£10 

Interest  nt  the  rate  of  7  ppreent.  per  annum  -will  be  pnid  durinc;  the  completion  of  tlie  Works  (under  Contract  to  be  flnislied  by  .Linuary  1,  1874), 
and  to  ensure  the  due  pnymcnt  of  the  same  the  sum  of  .£-2i,(|-.'l  l'2s.  lid.  Consols  hiis  been  invested  in  the  names  of  the  undermentioned  Tru.stee.«,  viz.  : — 

WILLLIAM  HAWES,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  Chairnint). 
JAMES  LRUNLBES,  Esq.,  M.I.C.E.  |  llIiNUY  W.  CHISHOLM,  Esq. 

Such  Interest  will  be  pnid  Quarterly,  on  February  1,  May  1,  August  1,  and  December  1.    The  next  payment  will  be  made  on  February  1  next. 

Dirertors. 

■\VILLTAM  IIAWE.?,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  17  Montague  Place,  London,  aiairman. 
JAltES  BItUNLEES,  Esq..  M.I.C.E..  5  Victoria  Street,  'Wcstminstor.         I  SAMUEL  SLATER,  Esq.,  .'JGa  Moorgato  Streot,  London. 

HENRY  W.  CHItfllOLM,  l^sq.,  21  Harewood  Square,  London.  |  Sefior  Don  J.  G.  GUTIERREZ,  Cadiz. 

Senor  Don  A.  A.  JIMENEZ,  Cadiz. 

.Ban/I-eci— Messrs.  ROBARTS,  LUBBOCK,  &  CO.,  1.5  Lombard  Street,  E.C.,  London. 

5o;(C('to)-s— Messrs.  G.  S.  &  H.  BRANDON,  15  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  London. 

^wf/Znew— VALENTINE  G.  BELL,  Esq.,  C.E.,  London. 

ylw</i7o)-s- Messrs.  CHATTERIS,  NICHOLS,  &  CHATTERIS,  1  Gresham  Buildings,  Basinghall  Street,  E.G.,  London. 

iJrofers— Messrs.  GEORGE  BURNAND  &  CO.,  G9  Lombard  Street,  E.G.,  London. 

Secrelary—'iiT.  B.  G.  KINNEAR. 

Offices:  4  SKINNER'S  TLACE,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.G.,  LONDON. 


The  Dirootors  of  the  Cat>I7  W.\TEnwonKS  Company.  T.imitefl.  are  prepared  to  receive  ap- 
pVu^atioiH  lor  7,^t.')r»  Ten  per  Cent.  Prcfcnvd  Shares  oi'  c:ich,  beiiiir  tlio  tmlance  unijisiicd  of 
Ihf  J  i.'Kiti  Preferred  Shares  of  the  Cmniiany— the  remuuulur  fl2.n4:j  Sha  csj  huvin;^  been 
allotted  by  t'ae  Directors  on  the  Prospectus  isiincd  by  tliem  in  July  laot. 

Cadiz,  the  Livcri>ool  of  Spain,  and  one  of  the  principal  ports  of  Europe,  is  entirely  without 
•oy  projwr  Water  Supply. 

All  attempts  to  obtiun  Water  in  or  near  the  town  by  boring  or  sinking  wells  have  entirely 
iailed. 

Tlie  cisterns  ostablished  under  most  of  the  houses  for  eollectinc  and  storing  the  rain  water 
give  only  an  uncertain  supply  of  inferior  qualify,  and  are  always  diy  in  the  hot  seiinon.  when 
water  is  most  wanted.  The  cost,  too,  of  raising  the  AVater  to  the  upper  stories  of  the  houses  13 
considerable,  a  man  being  kept  in  most  houses  especially  for  this  purpose.  1 

The  preatcr  part  of  the  Water  used  in  Cadiz  is  procured  from  the  Springs  of  La  Piedad, 
being  brought  by  rail  and  by  sea  from  Puerto  Santa  Maria  in  large  barrels  containing  550  litres  I 
«acii.  This  Water  is  sold  to  tlie  water-carriers  at  an  average  rate  of  about  16  francsjier  cubic 
metre,  and  retailed  by  these  at  an  average  rate  of  about  3U  francs  per  metre,  equal  to  lid.  per 
gallon. 

So  great  at  times  is  the  distress  at  Cadiz  for  want  of  Water,  that  the  l^funicipality  is  forced 
to  purchase  Water  and  to  make  gratuitous  distributions  of  the  same  to  the  poor  of  the  town. 

The  vessel;'  which  start  from  Cadiz  for  the  various  ports  of  Rurope  and  America  (to  the 
number  of  about  .').0<i0  annually,  with  a  tonnage  of  nearly  1.0^)0,001)  tt)nsi  are  nn:il)le  to  get  their 
water  supplies  at  this  port,  and  are  forced  to  put  into  other  ports  for  this  purpose. 

Two  con.  iilerahlo  towns,  Puerto  Real  and  San  Fernando,  besides  the  Arsenal  of  La  Carrac*'' 
and  a  larjrc  suburban  population  at  Cadiz,  are  in  as  -jreat  need  of  Water  as  Cadiz  itself,  and 
lie  on  the  direct  route  of  the  main  service  pipe  intended  for  that  City. 

To  finpply  thia  deficiency  a  Concession  was  obtained  from  the  Municipality  of  Cadiz  for 
bringing  the  water  from  the  Sprinsrs  of  I^a  Piedad  to  Cadiz  in  pipes,  with  a  sufHcicnt  pressure 
to  supply  thi*  top  stories  of  the  highest  buildings  in  the  town,  and  granting  a  monopoly  for  the 
supply  of  the  town  for  a  period  of  Ninety-nine  Years.  A  Caution  inouey  of  1.000.000  i-eals 
Spanish    per  Cent«.  has  been  duly  lodged  for  the  performance  of  the  Company's  engagements. 

The  Tariff  allowed  by  the  Concession  is  a  very  advantageous  one,  the  rates  being  nearly  tJiree 
times  as  higli  as  in  Paris,  Lon<lou,  and  mo.it  large  towns.  The  ^I^nicipality  of  Puerto  Santa 
J!aria  have  ceded  all  their  Water  Rights  and  the  Landa  required  tor  the  purposes  of  the 
Works. 

Since  the  Company  commenced  its  operations  Messrs.  BAitN^RTT  &  Galr,  the  Contractors, 
have  progn-s-;ed  witli  the  Works  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  and  it  is  confidently  antici- 
pated that  the  entire  Works  will  be  completed  and  handed  over  to  the  Company  before  the  end 
of  the  current  year.  ] 

The  Chairman  personally  visited  the  Works  in  the  month  of  September  last,  and  hi^  Report, 
addresaod  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  fully  bears  out  the  lugh  expectations  entertained  of  the  , 
favourable  prospects  of  the  Company.  1 

To  illustrate  the  moderate  expenditure  proposed  by  this  Company  in  the  construction  of  the 
entire  Work^.  a  comparison  of  jiopulation  to  be  supplied  with  that  of  other  important  cities 
shows  that  for  Cadiz,  with  a  population  to  be  supplied  of  about  IXJ.OO'i.  as  given  in  Sir.  Bei-l's 
Report,  tlie  expenditure  will  be  about  i3  lOs.  per  head,  which  contrasts  favourably  with  that  of 
the  undermentioned  cities  : — 

London  has  expended  about  £1  per  head.  Population  .3.300.000 
Liverpool         „  4        „  „  500.000 

Glasgow  „  3  lOs.   „  „  500.000 

Bradford  „  7  „  „  150.000 

Halifax  „  h  „  .,  100,.iOO 

Dundee  .,  G         „  „  120.000 

The  following  calculation  of  the  Income  to  be  derived  from  this  outlay  is  based  on  a  con- 
«umption  of  only  12  gallons  per  head  ^er  diem,  or  less  than  one-half  the  daily  consumption  per 
head  of  I,ondon.  Paris,  Berlin.  Ma<lrid,  and  other  large  cities. 

'J'he  population  to  be  supplied  being  about  133,000,  and  the  rate  allowed  by  the  tariff  bein'» 
Os.  Bd,  per  J,000  gallons  to  private  consumers,  and  Is.  9d.  per  1,000  gallons  to  the  Municipality 


(ir>2  cubic  metres  of  water  per  diem  being  allowed  to  the  Municipality  gratuitously),  the  gross 

Revenue  may  be  taken  at   £62,800  o  0 

Deduct  working  expenses,  estimated  at  3id.  per  1,000  gallons  on  the 

total  suinily  of  .W2.5lo.U00  gallons    £",839   0  0 

And  setting  aside  10  per  cent,  for  a  Reserve  Fund  and  Renewal  of 

Works   5.491   0  0 

 13.190   0  0 

Leaving  an  estimated  Net  Annual  Revenue  of.   £49,420  0  0 

This  calculation  being  based  on  less  than  one-half  of  the  ordinary  average  consumption  o( 
water. 

The  annual  Revenue  will  be  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  to  per  cent.  Interest  on  the 
20,11111)  Preferred  Shares  (after  pac  ing  the  interest  on  iUm.ooo  Debentures  estimated  at  jCr.oi'i 
per  annum),  then  to  the  formation  of  a  Sinking  Fund  of  U  per  cent,  on  tlie  amount  of  Pre- 
ference Shares  and  Debentures  for  their  redemption  at  par. 

All  surplus  Revenue  (after  paying  10  per  cent.  Interest  on  the  Ordinary  Shares)  will  I'C 
divided  pro  rata  between  the  Preferred  and  Ordinary  Shares  ;  and  if  the  estimate  of  income  Iw 
made  upon  tlie  basis  of  tlie  ordinary  average  consumption  of  London,  Paris,  or  Madrid,  and 
other  large  towns,  the  astimotcd  surplus  revenue  wilt  be  increased  more  than  thrcij'ohL 

Interest  at  the  rate  of  £7  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  Preferred  Shares  now  for  Subscription 
will  be  imyable  on  each  instalment  from  the  date  of  payment  thereof  until  the  Works  are 
comi)lcted. 

The  whole  or  any  of  the  instalments  may  be  paid  in  advance,  in  which  case  interest  on  the 
full  amount  paid  will  accrue  from  the  date  of  payment. 

Failure  to  pay  any  instalment  at  the  due  date  will  render  all  previous  payments  liable  to 
forfeiture. 

In  the  event  of  no  allotment  being  made  to  any  applicant,  the  deposit  paid  will  be  returned 
forthwith  without  deduction:  and  should  a  smaller  number  than  that  applied  for  be  allnttecl. 
the  balance  of  the  sum  deposited  on  application  will  be  applied  towards  payment  of  the  aniouut 
due  on  allotment. 

The  Articles  of  Association  and  Contract,  and  Notarial  translatiops  of  the  Concessions,  and 
also  the  Reports  of  the  Chairman  and  Engineer,  can  be  seen  at  the  Offices  of  the  Solicitors  to 
tlie  Company,  15  Essex  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Applications,  which  must  be  accompanied  by  the  remittance  of  £1  for  each  Share  applied  for, 
must  be  made  on  the  annexed  Form,  and  forwarded  to  the  Bankers  of  tlic  Company.  Me-^'srs. 
RORAHT:^,  HrBBOCK,&  Co.,  15  Lombard  Street,  E.C.,  or  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Company's 
Olhces. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained  from  the  Bankers,  Brokers,  and 
Solicitors,  and  from  the  Secretary,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  4  Skinner's  Place,  Quccu 
Victoria  Street,  E.C.,  London. 

The  Directors  have  every  reason  to  congratulate  the  Shareholders  Tipon  the  excellence  of 
their  investment,  for,  after  minute  inquiry,  and  from  the  regular  reports  of  the  Engineers, 
coupled  with  those  received  from  the  representative  of  the  Company  in  Cadiz,  they  cannot 
doubt  that  the  estimated  large  revenue  will  be  more  than  realized. 

By  Order  of  the  Board, 

WM.  HAWES.  Chairman. 
London,  January  3,  1873.  B.  G.  KINXEAR,  Secretary. 


The  following  are  the  Contracts  entered  into  by  the  Company 

1st.  An  Indenture  made  between  Don  Matias  del  Cacuo  of  the  one  part,  and  the  Company 
of  the  other  part,  dated  October  :m,  1871. 
2nd.  A  like  Indenture  dated  March  26,  1872. 

3rd.  A  Contract  between  the  Company  of  the  one  part,  and  Messrs.  Barxktt  &  Galg  of  the 
other  part,  dated  June  15,  1S72. 


ISSUE  of  7,955  TEN"  PEB  CENT.  PREFERRED  SHARES  of  £10  EACH  (being  the  Balance  unissued  of  the 

20,000  Preferred  Shares)  of 

THE      CADIZ     WATERAYORKS     COMPANY,  Limted. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION. 
TO  THE  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  CADIZ  WATERW'iRKS  COilPANT,  LIMIPED. 
GENTi.PMrN-,— H.-iTinff  puid  to  yonr  Bankers  the  Deposit  ot  ft  per  Share.  I  hereby  request  that  yon  will  allot  to  me  Ten  per  Cent.  Preferred 

Shares  of  £10  each  in  TUB  CADIZ  WATERWORKS  COMPANY,  LiMnEoi  and  I  hereby  .agree  to  accept  snch  Shares,  or  any  less  number  you  may  allot  me.  and  to 
pay  the  further  Instalments  In  accordance  with  the  Prospectus  dated  January  3, 1S73,  and  I  authorise  yon  to  place  my  name  on  the  Register  of  Shareholders  for  Shares 
allotted  to  me. 

Dated  day  of  1873. 

Name  (in  full)  

Residence   

(Jcciipation   

Signature   

(Addition  to  be  filled  up  If  the  Applicant  wishes  to  pay  in  full.) 
T  desiire  to  pay  np  the  Balance  {Myable  in  respect  of  my  Subscription,  in  one  payment,  receiving  Interest  at  the  rate  of  £7  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  full  amount,  as 
mentioned  in  the  Prosoectna. 

Signatoie  

SS 


The  Saturday  Eeview. 


[January  4, 187iJ. 


fpHE    AGRA    BANE,    Limited.  —  Established    in  1833. 

CAPITAL,  £1.000.000. 
Hkad  OirFrCE_?aCHOL.AS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET.  LONDON. 
BEASOHKSin  Ediaburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kiirradiee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 
Hong  Kon;*. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
•ndliiterest allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  iluo. 

J>dposit8 received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz.: 

At  5  percent,  per  ann..  subject  to  12  months' Notice  of  Withdrawal. 
For  shorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Billsissned  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  ftec  of 
extracharge;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  effected  iu  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
l.>oans,and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn. and  Army. Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  andPensionsrealized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Businesa  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON,  aiairman. 

TMPERIAL     FIRE     INSURANCE  (ToMPXny; 

Established  1903. 

1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.G.,  and  16  and  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.    PAID  UP  AND  INVESTED,  £700,000. 
Policies  falling  due  at  Christmas  should  be  renewed  before  January  9,  or  the  same  will 
become  void, 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 

H  (E  N  I  X        FIRE  OFFICE, 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON  ESTABLISHED  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Secretary. 

fJ'HE  SCOTTISH  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

EDINETJBGH  (Head  Office)— 22  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE. 


LONDON  OFFICE— 3  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E,C. 


G 


NEW  BONUS  At  the  Thirty-first  Annual  Meeting  in  October  1872,  a  Bonus  was  added  to' 

all  Policies  entitled  to  share,  at  the  rate  of  30s.  per  cent,  per  annum,  for  the  four  years  pre- 
ceding. 

The  TOTAL  BONUS  ADDITIONS  in  Twenty-nine  years  to  a  Policy  for  £l,noo  have 
funounted  to  £355,  of  wliich  £185  have  been  added  within  twelve  years. 

The  INVESTIGATION  REPORT,  exhibiting  the  peculiarly  safe  method  by  which 
the  Profits  have  been  ascertained,  and  the  ample  provision  reserved  for  future  Bonuses,  and 

The  BALANCE  SHEET,  containing  a  full  statement  of  the  Company's  Investments, 
may  be  had  free  on  application. 

JOHN  M.  M'CANDLISn,  Manager. 
W.  PORTEUS,  Secretary. 

rpHE    LONDON     ASSURANCE    CORPORATION,  for 

FIRE,  LITE,  and  MARINE  ASSURANCES. 
Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  A.D.  1720. 
Office —  7  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
West-esd  Agents— Messrs.  GRINDLAY  &  CO.,  55  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 
FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 
Notice  is  hereby  given  toPersonsinsuredagainstFire.  that  the  renewal  Receipts  for  Insurances 
due  at  Christmas  are  ready  to  be  delivered,  and  that  Insurances  on  which  the  Premium  shall 
remain  unpaid  after  Fifteen  days  from  ttie  said  Quarter-day  will  become  void. 
Fire  Insurances  can  be  effected  with  the  Corporation  at  moderate  rates  of  Premium. 
LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Policies  in  force  for   £4,960,918 

(Exclusive  of  Bonus  Additions.) 

Income — Premiums   £162,478 

Interest   63,747 

 — ■  226,225 

Accumulated  Premiums   £1,410,813 

Copies  of  the  Accounts  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

The  Directors  are  ready  to  receive  applications  for  Agencies  to  the  Corporation. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 

UARDIAN      FIRE      1^      LIFE  OFFICE. 

Established  1821.  Subscribed  Capital,  Two  Millions 
11  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Directors. 
Chairman^ AMES  GOODSQN,  Esq. 
Depiify-C/Mirman— ARCHIBALD  HAMILTON,  Esq. 

John  G.  ITubbard.  Esq. 
Frederick  H.  Jnnsoii.  Esq. 
G.  J.  Shaw  Lefevre,  Esq.,  M.P. 
John  Martin,  Esq. 
Augustus  Prevost,  Esq. 
Abraham  J.  Robarts,  Esq. 
William  Steven,  Esq. 
Jolm  G.  Talbot.  Esq.,  M.P. 
Henry  Vigne.  Esq. 

Secretary— TT30M AS  TALLEMACH,  Esq. 

Acttuiry-SAUIj.  BROWN,  Esq. 

N.B  Fire  Policies  which  expire  at  Christmas  must  bo  renewed  at  the  Head  Office,  or  with 

the  Agents,  on  or  before  January  9, 

Share  Capital  at  present  paid  up  and  invested    £1,000,000  _v 

Total  Funds  upwards  of    £2,780,000  ' 

Total  Annual  lucome    £3«0,0"0 

E'^AGLE         INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
Established  1807.  (For  Lives  only.) 
79  PALL  MALL,  LONDON. 
Income  from  Premiums   £316,270 

from  Interest    139,019 

Accumulated  Funds   3,I99.()99 

Also,  a  Subscribed  Capital  of  more  than  £1,,')00,000.  The  Expenses  of 
Management  are  under  3  per  cent. 
At  the  Quinquennial  Investigation  in  AuKost  last,  tlic  Sum  of  £1R1,0,')4  was  set  aside  for  dis- 
tribution amongtft  the  Share  and  I'oIioy-holdiTH.an  ample  reserve  having  been  previously  made 
to  meet  all  future  Claims  and  provide  f'>r  Hon  uses,  Kxpciisch.  and  other  contingencies. 

OEOllOK  HUMPHREYS,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 

DIRECT  SPANISH  TELEOHAPn  COMPANY,  Limited. 
NnTI(:Klsliercl>y  given,  that  the  DIKIXT  StUlMAllINi:  CABLE  recently  laid  between 
Mlho/iin  Spain  and  the  I/lzard  in  Cornwall,  is  NOW  Ol'KN  f4>»  the  TKANl^M ISSION  of 
MKKSAGl's  at  a  larifl'of  Hn.  for  the  ttrst  Twenty  Words,  iiii  luillng  Nanus  and  AdilrcsscM,  and 
nn  extra  charge  of  4h,  for  every  additional  ten  words  or  fraction  of  ten  words.  MeKsagcH  for 
this  Line  will  be  rec<;ivc4l  at  and  tranimitled  from  all  tlio  Postal 'J'elegraph  Stations  in  tiie 
United  kingdom,  and  all  the 'relenraph  Stations  InHiiaiii. 

ThlsCablc  forms  the  only  direct  lino  of  wimmunicjiLlon  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Plioln. 

Parties  wishing  to  have  MessagMt  sent  by  tliis(;alile  will  please  Insert  the  words  in'yl  Bilbao  at- 
thi:  Iwltom  of  tlic  Message  Form,  and  these  two  words  will  not  be  charged  for  us  part  of  the 

Df  order,         WALTER  nUOHES,  5ccre(ar|/ pro  tcm. 
ion  Cannon  Btrect,  I>on<lon,  E.G.,  Deo.  30.  1879.  ■ 

TIIE  LITKKAUY  JSIACIIINE  (Patont(Hl),  for  holdinp  a 
IliKik  Wrltlng-dcsk.  Lamp.  Meals,  &c.,  in  iiTiy  position,  over  a  lied.  Kofa.  or  F.asy  <  'lmlr, 
nnd  sr-ninlng  the  Kiur  Iroin  the  Fire.  Invaliinlile  to  SliiilintH  and  Invalids.  Admirably 
luUpted  for  Inilla.  A  mint  useful  and  olegaut  Gill.  Prices  from  '.tOs.  Urawlngi  post  l»e.— 
J,  CAllTEIl,  SA  .New  Cuveridiih  Ktrtet,  Great  I'orlland  Htreet,  W, 


Henry  Hulse  Berens,  Esq. 
Henry  Bonbam-Carter,  Esq. 
Charles  Wm.  Curtis,  Esq. 
Charles  F.  Devas,  Esq. 
Francis  Hart  Dyke,  Esq. 
Sir  W.  R.  Farquhar,  Bart. 
Alban  G.  II.  CJibbs,  Esq. 
Thomson  llankey,  Enq. 
Kichard  M.  Harvey,  Esq. 


LOSS  of  LIFE  or  LIMB,  with  the  CONSEQUENT 
J^OSS  Of  TIME  and  MONEY  CAUSED  by 
ACCIDENTS   of  ALL   KINDS,    PROVIDED    for  by  a 

 POLICY  of  the  

J^AILWAY  PASSENGERS'   ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 


E 


STABLISHED  1849. 


QAPITAL  ONE  MILLION,  FULLY  SUBSCRIBED, 
QFFERS  UNDOUBTED  SECURITY. 
JNVESTED  CAPITAL  and  RESERVE  FUND,  £130,000. 
A  N  ANNUAL  PAYMENT  of  £3  to  £6  6s.  INSURES  £1,000 

 at  DEATH,  

OR  an  ALLOWANCE  at  the  RATE  of  £6  PER  WEEK 

^  for  TOTAL  DISABLEMENT  by  INJURY. 


JNS 

s 


SUPERS  of  FIVE  YEARS'  STANDING 


HARE  in  REALIZED  PROFITS. 


MARINE  ASSURANCE  AGAINST   LOSS  of  LIFE  at 
SEA. 


INSURANCE      AGAINST     RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS 

-L  ALONE,  

J^Y  the  JOURNEY  or  by  PERIODS  of  TIME, 


A 


T  ALL  RAILWAY  STATIONS. 


ASK  for  an  INSURANCE  TICKET  WHEN  YOU  PAY 

-tA-  YOUR  RAILWAY  FARE. 


^NNUAL  INCOME,  £150,000. 


UEVEN  HUNDRED  and  TWENTY-FIVE  THOUSAND 

POUNDS  have  been  PAID  as  COMPENSATION, 

XnOR   37,500    CLAIMS    from    ACCIDENTS   of  EVERY 

J-^  DESCRIPTION.  

■^ALKING,  RIDING,  DRIVING,  HUNTING, 
gHOOTING,  FISHING,  TRAVELLING,  or  at  HOMR 
pROMPT  and  LIBERAL  SETTLEMENT  of  CLAIMS. 
]piOR  TERMS  and  CONDITIONS, 

^PPLY  to  the  CLERKS  at  the  RAILWAY  STATIONS, 
rj^O  the  LOCAL  AGENTS, 
QR  at  the  OFFICES, 


N 


0.  64  CORNHILL,  and  10  REGENT  STREET. 


■^ILLIAM  J. 


VIAN,  SECRETARY. 


ELAZENBY  &  SON'S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CON- 
•  DIMENTS  E.LAZENBY  &  SON,SoleProprietorsof  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 

Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces, and  CondimcntB.solonf;  and  favourably  diatinpuished  by 
theirName,arecompelledto  CAUTIONthe  Public  agrainstthe  inferior  Preparations  which  are 

put  up  and  labelled  in  close  imitation  of  their  Goods, with  a  view  to  mislead  the  Public  

92  Wigmore  Street, Cavendish  SquarcUateG  £dward8Street,PortmanSquare).and  18 Trinity 
Street,  London, S.E. 

ARVEY'S    SAUCE.  — Caution.  — The  Admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, prepared  by 
E.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  bears  the  Label  used  so  many  years,  signed  "  /'Elizabeth  Lozcnbtj." 

DIGESTION   PROMOTED   by   PEPSINE.  —  Prepared  by 
T.  MORSON  Si  SON.  and  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession  Sold,  in  Bottle* 

ft-om  3«.,  and  Boxes  from  'Is.  6d.,  by  all  Chemists,  and  the  Mauufticturers,  THOMAS  MORSON 
&  SON,  124  Southampton  Row,  W.C.,  London — See  Name  on  Isabel. 


EliECTBICITY  IS  LIFE. 

PULVERMACHER'S  Improved  Patent  GALVANIC  CHAIN 
BANDS.'  BELTS,  BATTERIES,  and  ACCESSORIES.    From  2s.  and  upwards. 
Reliable  evidence  ni  proof   of  the  imrivallcd  elticacy  of  tliese  api)lianees  in  Riicumatism, 
Gout,  Neuralgia,  Deafness.  Head  and  Tooth  Ache,  Paralysis,  Liver  Complaints,  Cramps. 
Spasms.  Nervous  Debility.  Functional  Disorders,  S;c.,  is  given  in  the  Pamphlet,  "  Nature's 
Chief  Restorer  of  Impaired  Vital  Encrcy,"  _    „     ,  ,.  ,        .  .     „        ^  „.     .  ,  j, 

Apply  at  PULVKBMACIIER  S  Galvanic  Establishment,  168  Regent  Street,  London,  W. ; 
where  Pamphlet  and  full  Price  List  can  be  obtained,  post  free. 

rrillE  FOREIGN  POLICY  of  ENGLAND  is  the  policy  of 

-JL  the  world,  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  eulopium  of  the  late  Lord  Palmerston.  It  in  the 
pame  with  EuKlnnd'H  Cdmmcrec,  in  every  departnicnt  of  hunmn  wants  and  ronuiri'incnts. 
EvcrywhciT  tlic  lmn'l,tlu'  mind,  or  the  (Told  of  Entrland  ih  ever  active  uud  bonelUviit.  Her 
nicdiriiK-H  lire  i-Vi-'ryu  licrr  iiccrptable  ;  and  foremost  ainonir  thvHO  In  that  fiiTmiriU-  ri'Mu'dy  of 
the  Itrili^^li  lioiiM'hnl.i.  PAUK'S  LIFE  PILLS,  the  mnsi  fflrctivc  niul  thi'  Milcst  remedy  in  all 
diKordcra  of  the  liinnan  Kvstcin.  Tliey  at  once  remove  nil  daii^'crous  tibatruftiuiis  without  paiu' 
or  inconvenience,  and  produce  the  wtute  moHt  to  be  desired—"  a  wound  Mind  in  a  sound  Body." 

May  be  had  at  all  the  principal  Drnir  Stores  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  South  America, 
AuHtralia,  Cape  of  Good  Ilope,  New  Zealand,  &c. 

In  Boxes,  Is.  lid.,  29.  9d. ;  and  in  Family  Packctfl.  lis.  each. 

I>ircctionB  in  Spanish,  Portugueac,  French,  and  Eneliah  arc  folded  round  each  box  when  bo 
ordered. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


THE    UNITED    LIBRARIES,  307   Regent   Street,  W. 
Subscrlptlonsfrom  One  Onlnea  to  ony  amount,  aecordlns  to  tbc  supply  required,  Alt 
the  best  New  IJooks.  lOiiiilisli,  French,  and  (ierman. Immediately  on  publication,  rrospectuscs, 
with  Lists  of  New  I'ubricallons.Kratisand  post  free. 
•  •*  A  (Meariini  r  l^ataloKuc  of  Surplus  Books  ulfered  for  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced  Price* 

may  also  be  li.i.l  In-i  ippllcatlon. 

Boo  i'll'scii  lilt  ri)N'.s.il()i)(JSON'8,ond8AUNDEB8  «i  OTLEY'8  United Llbrorief. 
307  Kcffiit  Slircl.  iM  II I  llie  Polytechnic.  

riMIK  SATUJID.'VY  REVIEW  in  AMERICA.— SUBSCRIP- 

J-  TIONS  for  any  Time,  at  PtlULICATION  PItlCi:, can  he  made  with  II.  F.  Stuvkns, 
17  llenrii'tta  Street.  I 'iivcnt  (Jarden,  Loinlon.  The  Annual  Subscription,  includinif  PostaKc,  i» 
i.1  los  lid  or  *7'WI,  (Jold,  anil  may  l«  remitl<'d  direct,  or  paid  to  the  New  York  Auents  ol 
11  V.  titevens,Me«sr8.  luviNii  »i  WILLIIY,  :ni  Pine  Street,  New  York, 
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UDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRATIY.— BOOKS  for  nil  READERS. 

Sec  page  i3  of  Mill  doy'i  "  Salurduy  Ilevlew." 


M UDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— First-Class  Subscription, 
for  aconilant  •ueccMlonof  tho  Ncwtnl  Iluoki.Onc  Ouiiic-ancr  Annum.  Hook  Soclctlcil 
intl  In«litiitlon«  »ui)i>lioil  on  UbemI  Ttrnn.   rroniiectunei  iioatime  free  on  application.  


M UDIE'S  SELECT  LIJ$RARY.— BOXES  and  PARCELS 
of  HOOKS  arc  forwimlcil  daily  from  MIIDIIO'S  SKI.IOC  I'  UHllAllY  to  Knmilicn  and 
Book  s,„  k'lioi  in  I'very  part  of  tlic  Country.  The  New  Year  M  LISTS  of  HOOKS  latelv  added 
lothe  l.ilirury.and  Calalopien  of  Surplus  Copies  willi<lriiwn  lor  .Sale  at  greatly  reduced  prlc««, 
ire  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded,  poatagc  free,  on  application,  

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— NEW  YEAR'S  GIFfS. 
Sec  MUDIE'S  CATAI.OGUKS  for  .lANUARY.  ThcM  CATALOGUES  comprise 
a  large  and  varied  a«8ortment  of  Topular  l)o(>k»  in  every  department  of  Literature,  with  a 
Selection  of  tlie  Work"  of  the  hent  Anthom.  in  ornuinentiil  Ijiiidint-B.  well  adapted  for  GentlC- 
nieu'ii  Libraries,  and  for  New  Year's  (JiftH  and  Birthday  I'resents  and  Prizes^  

UDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— All  the  Books  in  Circula- 
tion or  on  Sale  at  MUDIE'.S  SELKCT  LIBRARY  moy  also  bo  obtained  with  the 
least  po^»ible  delay  by  the  Subacriliers  to  MUDIE'S  LIBIIAUY,  CROSS  STREET,  MAN- 
LIIESTER;  and  lliy  orderl  from  all  Booksellers  in  connexion  with  the  Library. 
Mudie's Select  Library.  Limited.  New  Oxford  Street.  City  Ollice,2  King  Street,  Chcapside. 


M 


Just  publiHlietl,  l8.  ;  post  free.  Is.  Od. 

THE   ILLUSTRATED    FARMERS'    and  GARDENERS' 
ALMANACK  for  I«7n.    With  upwards  of  Wt  Enffravines,  and  280  pages  of  nCW  and 
uteibl  motter,  interesting  to  Country  Gentlemen  and  Acriculturists. 

"  The  Former"  Office.  Salisbury  Siiuarc,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 
SiMPKiN,  Marhiiali.,  Si  Co.   And  all  Hooksellers. 


Now  ready  for  IS73,  price  Is.  6d.;  per  post.  Is.  lOd. 

THE  YORK  DIOCESAN  CALENDAR,  CLERGY  LIST, 
and  CHURCH  ALMANAC:  containing  on  Alphabetical  List  of  the  Cleriry.  Colleges  and 
Schools,  the  Church  Dedication  Act.  the  t-'ensus  of  1H7I,  carefully  revised  from  OtHcial  Reports. 
Also  an  Alphabetical  List  of  the  Magistrates  of  the  three  Ridings,  and  much  other  valuable 
Inforniatiou.  „ 

Published  by  John  Sampson,  13  Coney  Street,  York. 

ARCUS    WARD'S    "CONCISE"    DIARIES    (for  the 

Pocket>  Liehtcflt,  Neatest,  Ilandicst,  Best ;  Oblong  and  Upright  Shapes  ;  Three  Sizes. 

In  plain  and  elegant  bindinga. 

"A  capital  arrangement;  maximum  amount  of  space  secured  with  minimum  amount  of 
weight."— OaiViy  Telvs/raph. 
"  The  diary  pages  axe  furnished  separately  in  quarterly  parts.   It  is  a  very  good  plan." 

Fall  Mall  Gazette, 

"  Aptly  termed '  Concise.*  Conspicuous  for  their  taste."— 3/ornmj7  Post. 

Of  all  Stationers  ;  and  \Vliolesale  of  Marcus  Ward  &  Co.,  67  Chondos  Street, 
Covent  Garden. 


Jnst  published,  in  8vo.  price  ISs.  cloth. 

PRISONS  and  REFORMATORIES  at  HOME  and  ABROAD; 
being  the  Transactions  of  the  Inteniational  Penitentiary  Congres.s,  held  in 
London,  July  3-13, 187'2 ;  including  Official  Documents,  Discus.sions,  and  Papers. 
Edited  by  Edwin  Peaks,  LL.B.  Barrister-at-Law,  Secretary  ol  the  Congress. 
London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

Just  published,  in  16mo.  price  One  Shilling, 

DOCTORS  DISSECTED;    or,  University    Degrees  fairly 
Represented.   By  a  British  and  Foreign  Graduate. 
London :  Longmans,  Gresen,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

Just  published,  in  crown  8vo.  price  One  Shilling, 

PUNISHMENTS  in  EDUCATION.     By  W.  F.  Collier. 
London:  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

Now  ready,  1  vol.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

MY   CLERICAL  FRIENDS   and  their  RELATIONS  to 
MODERN  THOUGHT.    Chapter  l._The  Vocation  of  the  Clergy.    Chapter  2._The 

Cleriry  at  Uome.    Chapter  3  The  Clergy  Abroad.    Chapter  4  The  Clergy  and  Modern 

T.iought. 

London  :  BcRXS,  GATES,  St  Co.,  17  and  18  Portman  Street,  W. ;  and  6.1  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 
Just  published,  erown  8vo.  cloth,  5a. 

ARYAN    CIVILIZATION:    its  Religious  Origin  and  its 

ProgrcM  :  with  an  Account  of  the  Relisrion,  Laws,  and  Institutions  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
bawl  on  the  Work  of  De  Coulanges.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Childe  Barker,  Vicar  of  Spelsbury, 
Oxfordshire,  and  late  Student  of  Christ  Church. 

James  Paekee  &  Co.,  377  Strand,  London. 

Nearly  ready,  8vo.  cloth. 

fpiIE  ODYSSEY  of  HOMER.    Vol.  IL   Books  VIL  to  XIL 

Edited,  with  Marffinal  References,  Various  Readings,  Notes,  and  Appendices,  by  Hknry 
II.\VM.>S,  D.D.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford  ;  Head-Master  of  Rugby  School. 
London:  David  Nutt,  270  Strand. 

Published  Quarterly  (No.  XL.,  JANUARY  1873),  2s.  6d. 

'THE  THEOLOGICAL  REVIEW :  a  Journal  of  Religious 

Thought  and  Life.  Edited  by  Chakles  Beard,  B..\. 
1.  THE  SENTIMENT  OF  RELIGION.    By  E.  Vaxsittart  Neale,  JI.A. 
I.  CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  ISAIAH  XXXVI.—XXXIX.  ON  THE  BASIS  OF 
RECENT  ASSYRIAN  DISCOVERIES.    By  A.  H.  Sayce,  M.A. 

3.  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  PHILOSOPHY.    By  John  Owe.v,  B.D. 

4.  SCHOOL  BOARDS  AT  WORK.    By  J.  ALLANSON  PiCTOS,  M.A. 

5.  JOHN  JAMES  TAYLER'S  LETTERS.    By  John  Robberds,  B.A. 

6.  MEMORIALS  OF  A  QUIET  LIFE.    By  C.  Keqan  Paul,  M.A. 

7.  THE  RELIGIOUS  SITUATION  IN  FRANCE  SINCE  THE  WAR.    By  ALBERT 

Rkville,  D.D. 

8.  SUMMARY  OF  ECCLESIASTIC-VL  EVENTS. 

*.  NOTICES  OF  BOOKS  :  Dutch  Theology ;  German  Theology ;  Dr.  Rowland  Williams' 
Book  of  Devotion  ;  Miscellaneous. 

Williams  &  Norgate,  14  Henrietta  Street.  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C; 
and  20  South  Frederick  Street.  Edinburgh. 

RCKMANN-CHATRIAN.— New  Novel  by  MM.  Erckmann- 

CnATRiA.N.  See  ST.  JAMES'  MAGAZINE  AND  UNITED  EMPIRE  REVIEW 
for  J.\NUAR\ . 


OT.  JAMES'  MAGAZINE  and  UNITED  EMPIRE  REVIEW. 

^  The  J ANUARY  Number  now  ready,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  Is. 

CHRISTMAS  BOX  is  the  name  of  the  CHRISTMAS  NUM- 
BER  of  THE  ST.  JA.MES'  MAGAZINE.    Now  ready,  with  Heliotype  and  other 
Illustrations,  Is. 

London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.,  18a  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


rpiIE  ILLUSTRATED  REVIEW  will  in  future  be  published 

a«  a  WEEKLY  JOTTRNAL  every  Thursday,  commencing  January  2.  and  will  contain, 
in  addition  to  its  usual  Matter,  Musical  News,  and  aUnivereity  Letter  from  time  to  time 
Price  3d. 

Sub*cription9.  payable  in  ad-  ance,  Six  Months,  78.  6d.;  One  Year,  15s.;  post  free  from  the 
Office. 

PublUhcd  at  49  Essex  Street.  Sh-and,  and  sold  by  W.  Kent  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 
The  Office  will  ihortly  be  removed  to  52  Fleet  Street. 


fpHE   POPULAR  SCIENCE   REVIEW  for  JANUARY, 

price  28.  Gd..  contains  : 

Steam  Ship,  for  the  Channel  PanuKre.  By  C.  W.  Merrifleld.  F.R.S  On  Explosions  of  Fire- 
damp. By  A.  H.  Green,  M.A..F.a.S  How  to  Make  a  Geological  Map.  By  H.  B.  Wood- 
ward. F.G.S.—Battle  of  Life  amonit  Plantji.    By  .Maxwell  T.  Masters.  M.D..  F.R.S  The 

Poinnous  Snakes  of  India.    Ry  Professor  J.  Rcay  Greene,  B.A..  M.I)  Hallucinatory  Mani- 

leitationf.  By  Dr.  RichardMn,  F.R.S — Reviews  of  Books— Summary  of  the  Quarter,  ikc. 
I»ndon  :  Robert  Hardhicke,  im  Piccadilly. 

'THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  MUSEUM,  Kensington.— THE 

BUILDER  of  Thi,  Week  (the  first  of  a  new  volume)  contains  a  fine  View  of  the 
prtxinttd  New  .MuKum.  Sooth  Kensintrton.  tosretlier  with  iu  usual  amount  of  information  on 
the  Artj  01  I>eai(m  and  Science  of  Construction,  Social  Questions,  and  Saoitajy  Reform. 
M. ;  by  post,  HiL-l  York  Stitet,  W.C.  And  til  Newsmen. 


CHAMBERS'S  JOURNAL. 

FOBTY-SECOND  YEAB. 

On  Jaminryl,  1S73,  will  bo  wjmmonoed,  in  No.  I.  of  the  Kcw  Volume,  an  Original 
und  Btrikliig  Tale,  by  the  Author  of  "A  Woniaii'H  Vengeance,"  entitled 

MURPHY'S  MASTER. 

Also  the  Firnt  Part  of  an  Intf-rosting  HUiry,  entitled 

SAVED   BY  HUMMING-BIRDS. 

TpRASER'S    MAGAZINE    for    JANUARY,  being 

No.  XXXVII.  of  the  NEW  SERIES.   Edited  by  J.  A.  FaouDE,  M.A. 
Contents : 

Address  delivered  on  NoTcmber  30,  in  the  Association  Hall,  New  York.  By 

J.  A.  FllODDR. 

Now  Edition  of  the  Paston  Tjetters.    By  h.  Toui.min  Smnr. 

A  Visit  to  Shanayl's  Country  in  the  Autumn  of  1870.    By  Edwix  EaksOM, 

F.R.(J.S. 
Some  Curiosities  of  Criticism. 

Tliorwaldsen  in  Copenha(,'en  and  in  Rome.   By  J.  B.  Atkin80N« 
Of  Alienation.    By  A.  K.  JI.  B. 

Bramblcbcrries. 

Shaftesbury's  Characteristics.    By  LE.SLIB  STEPHEN. 
A  Sketch  of  M.  Thiers. 

On  Prisons.    By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Walteb  Crobton,  C.B. 

Dulwich  College. 

Hereditary  Improvement.   By  Francis  Galton. 

London :  Longmahs,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 


nPHE    QUARTERLY    REVIEW.  —  ADVERTISEMENTS 

J-  fi>r  insertion  in  the  Furthcoming  Number  of  the  above  reriodical  must  be  forwarded 
to  the  Vublisher  by  the  6th  and  BILLS  by  tlie  8th  instant. 

John  Muhray,  Albemarle  Street. 


BLACKWOOD'S     MAGAZINE    for    JANUARY  1873. 
No.  DCLXXXVir.  2s.  Cd. 

CONTKNTS : 

The  Parisfana.  Book  IV  The  Issues  raised  by  the  Protestant  Synod  of  France— A  True 

Reformer.   Part  XI  Christian  Philosophy  iu  England— The  Lost  Secret  of  the  Ck>cos  Group — 

Sir  Tray  :  an  Arthurian  Idyl. 

William  Blackwood  &  Soxs,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


fJiH 


Now  ready,  6s. 

E    WESTMINSTER     REVIEW.  —  NEW  SERIES. 

No.  LXXXV.   (JANUARY,  1873.) 
Contests : 

1.  SOPHOKLES. 

2.  PARLIAMENTARY  ELOQUENCE. 

3.  THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  OLD  FRENCH  MONARCHY. 

4.  RELIGION  AS  A  SUBJECT  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 
6.  THE  REPUBLICANS  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 

6.  THE  CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCE  SOCIETY. 

7.  THE  GLADSTONE  ADMINISTRATION. 

CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE:  I.  Theolojy  and  PhiIosophy-2.  Politics,  Socioloey, 
Voyages  and  Travels— 3.  Science— 4.  History  and  Biot:raphy — 5.  Belles- Lettres— 6.  Art. 
London:  TkObneh  &.  Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row. 

rj^HE  ARGOSY. 

'J'HE  ARGOSY  for  JANUARY  now  READY. 

fyHE    MASTER  of   GREYLANDS,  a  new  Serial  Storv, 

by  Mrs.  HENRY  WOOD,  commences  iu  the  JANUARY  Number  of  THE  ARGOSY. 
Price  6d. 

Now  ready,  price  6d.  the  JANUARY  Number  of 
MRS.  HENRT    WOOD'S  MAGAZINE, 


THE  ARGOSY, 


Containing  the  Opening  Chapters  of  a  new  Serial  Story  by  the  Author  of  "East  Lynne." 

entitled 

THE    MASTER   OP  GREYLANDS. 

Chapter!.  In  the  Bank  Parlour — Chapter2.  The  Grey  Ladies  Chapters.  At  the  Dolphin  Inn. 

Illustrated  by  M.  Ellen  Euwaeds. 

The  JANUARY  Number  also  contains : 
OUR  FIRST  TERM  AT  OXFORD.  By  JoHXXY  LunLow. 
VENUS'S  LOOKING-GLASS  AND  LOVE  LIES  BLEEDING.  By 

CHRISTIXA  G.  R03SETTI. 

THE  SAILORS. 

FROM  LONDON  TO  SALZBURG.  With  Hlustrations. 

RICHARD  VAN  WERTER. 

MY  COUSIN  CAROLINE'S  WEDDING. 

Monthly,  6d. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  8  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET,  W. 

"  THHE  ARGOSY  and  its  contents  are  of  a  most  attractive 

nature." — A  cirertiser.  * 

"  HTHE  ARGOSY  is  one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  of^iur 

Magazines.'*— Co»nVr. 


"  THHE  speciality  of  THE  ARGOSY  is  good  stories." 

 Bristol  Jff  rct/ry. 

"  fTHE  ARGOSY  is  ever  welcome." 

  Brighton  Observer, 


"  TOHNNY  LUDLOW'S  wit  is  inexhaustible.' 


DundaTk  Joumal. 


"AS  long  as  Johnny  Ludlow  contributes  to  THE  AKGOSY 

-^^^  we  will  treasure  it  "—IVorcestfr  Ilerahl. 

"  TOHNNY  LUDLOW'S  stories  are  charmin?." 


Stajfordshire  Sentinel. 


"  TOHNNY  LUDLOW'S  humorous  sketches  are  delightful." 


B^fl/ord shire  Mercurt/. 


«  TTHE  gifted  JOHXXY  LUDLOW  S  sketches  are  master 

 strokes."— Greenock  Telegraph. 

"  WE  go  out  of  our  way  to  speak  of  JOHNNY  LLD- 

*  '  LOW  in  THE  ARG0SY."-5yfcfa(or.  

THE  ARGOSY  for  JANUARY*,  edited  by  Mrs.  HENRY 
WOOD,  is  now  READY. 
Price  Sixpence  ;  of  all  Booksellers. 
BiCKARD  Bfxtlet  Jt  Sox.  8  New  Burlington  Street.  W. 
Publishers  in  Ordinary  to  Uer  Mikjesly. 


The  Saturday  Eeview. 


13  Great  MAELBononoH  Street. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  NEW  WORKS. 


THE    LUSHAI    EXPEDITION,  1871-72. 

By  E.  G.  WOODTHORPE,  Lieut.  Eoyal  Engineers.    Svo.  witli  Illustrations. 

BRIDES  and  BRIDALS.  By  J.  C.  Jeaffreson, 

B.A.  Oxon,  Author  of  "  A  Book  About  the  Clergy."  2  vols.  Svo.  30s. 
"  In  this  book  ^Mr.  Jeaffreson  appeals  to  an  audience  even  larger  than  those  addressed  in  his 
■books  about  Lawyers,  Doctors,  and  the  Ciero'-   His  'Brides  and  Bridals'  cannot  fail  to  go 
straight  to  the  heart  of  every  woman  in  England.'  — iU/iC/i«;»//i. 

HISTORY  of  the    HORSE-GUARDS  from 

17o0  to  1S72.    By  J.  H.  Stocqueler.    1  vol.  Svo.  14s. 
"Mr.  Stocqneler's  volume  has  the  merit  of  lieing  readable,  and  contains  a  trreat  deal  of  infor- 
mation.  In  military  circles  especially  the  book  will  be  popular."— 5(«"(/((r(/. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  SOCIETY  in  FRANCE 

and  ENGLAND.   By  Lady  Clemextina  Da  vies.   Second  Edition,  2  vols. 
"  These  entertaining  volumes  will  interest  and  amuse  many  readers."— 2 '«?^  3fall  Gazette, 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

IN  the  DAYS  of  MY  YOUTH.    By  Amelia 

B.  Edwards,  Author  o{  "  Barbara's  History,"  &c.   3  vols. 

RUTH  MAXWELL.  By  Lady  Blake.  3  vols. 

"This  story  is  told  with  a  quiet  charm,  and  contains  thorouihly.  good  and  pleasant 
^eadin^r."_/'a';^  "  We  recommend  *  Ruth  Maxwell '  for  perusal.  There  is  much  good  matter 
an  it,  clever  and  racy  dialogue,  and  situations  and  scenes  of  considerable  interest." — Messeyiger. 

FATHER  GODFREY. 

"  Anne  Dysart."   3  vols. 


LONDON'S    HEART,    by  B.  L.  Fatijeon, 

Author  of  •'  Bread  and  Cheese  and  Kisses,"  is  now  appearing  in  TUfSLEYS'  MAGA- 
ZINE. Uieud'j  this  dun- 

A  PAIR  of  BLUE  EYES,  by  the  Author  of 

"  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,"  is  now  appearing  in  TINSLEYS'  MAGAZINE. 

\,Itemly  this  aoff. 


By  the  Author  of 


*' Awell  written  story.   Godfrey's  character  is  finely  drawn." 


■A  th 


'  This  story  is 


•well  and  vividly  told  ;  the  author's  style  is  natural  and  agreeable." — Daily  Sews. 

FALSE  CARDS.    By  Hawley  Smart,  Author 

of  **  Breezie  Langton,"  &c.    3  vols. 
"This  story  fulfils  the  promise  found  in  'Breezie  Lnn?ton.'  and  deserves  the  popularity 

foretold  for  its  author  'False  Cards'  is  pleasant  reading  from  beginning  to  end." — Post. 

**' False  Cards '  will  be  a  popular  novel."— ^l^/^eKce^^^rt. 

WORKS  }3v  T.  S.  BARRETT. 
1.  EXAMIMATION  OF  THE  ARaUlIENT  A  mTOni.  2s. 

2.  NEW  VIEW  OF  CAUSATION. 

N.B  This  is  out  of  print,  biU  has  been  republished  as — 

3.  THE  PHILO.SOPHY  OF  SCIENCE.   4s.  Grt. 

Provost  &  Co.,  3fi  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


Now  ready,  42s. 

TTANITY  FAIR  ALBUM,  Fourtli  Series  (1872) ;  containing 

*  all  the  Cartoons  (52)  which  have  appeared  during  the  year  1S72.  with  the  letterpress 
Notices  thereto  relating.   Proof  copies  (of  which  only  fifteen  exi^t),  each  Ten  Guineas. 

VANITY  FAIR  ALBUM  for  the  years  18G9,  1870,  1871.  may  still  be  had,  each  429. 

TANITY  FAIR  VOLIJMES  I.  to  VII.  now  ready;  each  "Volume  contains  the  Cartoons  for 
half  a  year,  with  all  the  original  matter  as  first  published,  each  '21s.  Volume  VIII. 
(June  to  December,  1872)  will  be  ready  early  in  January  next. 

The  above  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsagents  in  town  and  country,  or  dlfOefi  ft-om 
"Vanity  Fair"  Office.  11  Henrietta  Street.  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

Just  out,  4s.  Gd. 

eiNS  of  the  TONGUE  and  JEALOUSY  in  WOMAN'S 

^  LIFE :  followed  by  DISCOURSES  on  RASH  JUDGMENTS.  PATIENCE,  and 
GRACE.  Bv  Moiisci^neur  Landuiot.  Archbishop  of  Bheims.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  Helena  Lyons.  With  Preface  by  the  Bishop  of  Kerry. 

Loudon  ;  BTJB.NS,  Oate.s.  &  Co..  17  and  18  Portman  Street,  W. ;  and 
63  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

Just  published,  crown  Svo,  extra  cloth.  Ss. ;  crown  ■ito.  extra  cloth,  gilt,  with  Steel 
Portrait  of  the  Author,  7s.  6d. 
The  SIXTH  (or  TIIEISTS*)  EDITION  of 

'THE  ARGUMENT,  A  rHIORT,  for  tlie  BEING  and  the 

ATTRIBUTES  of  the  LORD  GOD.  the  ABSOLUTE  ONE,  and  FIRST  CAUSE. 
By  "William  H.  Cillksi'IE,  of  Torbancliill,  F,R.G.S.,  &c..  Author  of  "The  Necessary 
Existence  of  Gutl,"  \c.,  itc. 

"  I  do  not,  I  can  assure  Mr.  Gillespie,  mean  to  flatter  him  in  sayin-r,  I  consider  his  work 
amongthevcry  ablest  specimens  of  speculative  philosophy  which  this  coimtry  has  latterly- 
exhibited."— Sir  William  Hamilton,  Baronet,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

London  :  Houlston  &  Sox.  7  Paternoster  Square. 
And  all  Booksellers. 

Just  publi^^licd.  ftvo.  Is. 

lyriSSIONARY  DUTIES,  DIFFICULTIES,  andPROSPECTS: 

-^'-^  a  Sermon  Preached  at  St.  Peter's,  Carmarthen,  on  December  15,  1872.  By  CONNOP 
THIBLWALL,  D.I).,  Biwiiop  of  St.  David's. 

RiviNGTONS,  Waterloo  Place,  London;  Oxford;  and  Cambridge. 


Just  pnblislied,  8vo.  .ts. 

DEFENCE  of  the  ENGLISH  ORDINAL;  with  Some 
Observations  upon  Spiritual  Jurisdiction  antl  tbe  Power  of  the  Keys.  By  tl» 
Rev.  W.  R.  CitiniTON,  M. A.,  Fellow  of  Kind's  College,  CambridBC,  and  Honorary  Canon  of 
jRochester  Cathedral. 

RivijfOTONH,  Waterloo  Place,  Ijondon;  TTiith  Street,  Oxford;  Trinity  Street,  Cambridge. 
NOTICE  .1  vols,  crown  Svo.  31b.  fid. 

TVrY  cousin  MAURICE :  a  Novel.    By  Mrs.  C/VRRrNGTON. 

An  Indiviilual  quite  unknown  to  the  PubliBhers  having  claimed  tlie  nuthorship  of 
the  above  work  fwbi<-h  wn«  publiKlicd  unonymously ),  and  bnving  had  tlie  iisHuraiicc  to  give 
orders  forgratuitoiii  coiiIch  on  tbc  Htreiigth  of  this  as.-^umplinn,  the  I'ublitihcrh  think  it  IleccB^ary 
to  mention  tlic  (net  piinlicly,  aH  they  have  reasons  to  believe  the  pnicticc  ih  bv  na  means  un- 
oommon  ax  reirnrdu  workn  piibliHherl  anonymously.  By  the  consent  and  dcHiruoi  the  Autluiresa, 
her  name  in  now  given  for  tbc  flmt  time. 

"•MyCounin  Mnurlco  *  Is  a  very  nlenRant,  readable  tale,  written  by  some  on o  who  ovidcntl.v 
hat  BCcn  a  gornl  deal  of  the  world.    The  writer  \h  evidently  at  home  in  each  hind.    Homo  of  the 
traimlalionH  of  (fcrman  [loetry  arc  particularly  well  done."—  WfifhnimtHr  lit  i  ti  ir. 
The  Incidents  ore  forcibly  presented."— ///u«rrri(pf/  London  jVfjw/r. 

*•  There  in  jiatboH.  there  In  humour,  plenjiant  reading,  and  Romcthins  more.'* ^Athenaeum. 

"•My  CoimIu  Maurice'  U  a  work  of  utidouhtcd  power."— /?,cff.mincr, 

*•  Several  HainplcN  of  really  otlmirablc  traiiHhiliond  agreeably  diversify  tho  f*^nTy."~.Spfrfntor. 
"  Undoiibtc  (lly  poanC'MCs  many  merits.   The  book  Is  written  In  cxeentloniillv  good  Kngliah." 

fi'riip/ii(J. 

"  The  langiuiffo  Is  gr>od.  the  dialngucB  bright  and  clever,  the  chnrnctcrs  clearly  dcllncd. 
Very  agretahle  iind  amunliig  novel, " ^(/lohr. 

*•  A  tolc  of  ningiilar  r'ower  and  nuggOHtlvennsi.  Another  story  from  tho  wamo  nen  will  Iw 
vclcoirit-d,  whatever  form  It  takv.n."  ~  SrotMmnn. 

•'A  cliitf  ihiirm  of  the  book  lien  in  ll«  dcBcrlptlons  of  German  lili*  'ind  si'joncry.  We  take 
|»rtln  Chrintiiios  feiitlvltleii.  and  obtain  Intercntlntf  glimnHCii  nl  Htudi  iil  lltb;  of  tho  original 
•ongs.  one  Unot  an  unworthy  remhidcr  of  I'oo'b  UvWn." ^ Li tf.rnr!/  iVitr  hl. 

"  Thii  story  will  be  received  with  special  favour  by  all  holIeverN  In  the  tiuncrnatural." 

tS  tandard» 

London  I  HAHmoir  Low.  MAnnTOif,  Loiv  &  Sraiilb,  Crown  llulldlngs,  m  Fleet  Rti«ot. 
Eighth  Thousand,  with  Hrvcnly  Plotes,  Four  f 'iWoun  il.  rUith.  8ls, 

How  t<>  WORK  wiUitli.)Mr(3U()SC()]'l';.  Ily  I)r.lii;Ai,i;,F.R.S. 
A  romplctf  Mnininl  of  MlcroMuipli-al  Mimlpiiliitlon.   Many  New  rruccsHvs  of  Invcitlsa- 
tlon,  ftnd  lilroctloria  f'>r  Kxnmlnlng  Objic  tn  tniilrr  Ihu  lilgliest  powers. 

IlAUHiHo:!.  Palt  Mall. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS'  NEW  BOOKS. 


MEN  OF  THE  DAY. 

CARTOON  PORTRAITS  and  BIOGRAPHI- 

CAL  SKETCHES  of  MEN  of  the  DAY.  Containing  50  Portraits,  with  short  Bincra- 
phical  Sketches  of  each.   1  handsome  vol.  cloth  gilt.  [Jti.<'t  rrm/i/. 

Lord  Lytton.  C.  R.  Darwin.  F.S.A.,  John  Everett  Millais.  Dion  BoucicauU.  Kniiert 
Browning,  G.  E.  Street.  K.A..  "  Mr.  Speaker."  J.  L.  Toole.  Gustave  Don'-,  William  j\lor- 
ris.  Dr.  Garrett  Anderson,  William  Hepworth  Dixon,  Professor  Owen,  the  Right  Hon.  B. 
Disraeli,  John  Hollingshead,  A.  C.  Swinbnrne,  J.  C.  M.  Bellew,  Henry  Irvinir.  Charles 
Reade.  Tom  Hood.  Benjamin  Webster.  Anthony  Trollope,  C.  E.  Mudie,  Lionel  Brouirh. 
Wilkie  Collins.  Alfred  Tennyson.  Norman  Macleod,  Andrew  Halliday,  Canon  Kiugslcy. 
George  Augustus  Sala,  Professor  Hu:xley.  Charles  Lever.  J.  R.  Planche.  Edmund  Vatfs, 
Captain  Warren,  R.E..  John  Ruskin,  W.  H.  Smith.  M.P.,  Thomas  Carlylf.  .r.  B.  Biuk- 
Etope.  Frederick  Locker,  Mark  Twain.  H.  M.  Stanley.  J.  A.  Froude.  Sbii  ley  Bronks, 
Dean  Stanley.  Matthew  Arnold,  Harrison  Aiusworth,  J.  B.  Hopldns,  George  Macdouald, 
William  Tinsley. 

NOTICE.  — THE    LIFE    and    TIMES  of 

ALGERNON  SYDNEY,  Republican,  ir-ss—iess.  Bv  Alexandkii  Chatu-rs  Ewald. 
F.S.A.,  Senior  Clerk  of  Her  Majesty's  Public  Records,  Amlior  of  "  The  Cmu  n  :ind  Us 
Advisers,"  "  Last  Century  of  Universal  History,"  &c.  2  vols.  iSvo.  [77"'* 
"We  welcome  this  biography  as  the  means  of  making  an  illustrious  Englishman  better 
known  to  modern  readers,  and  because  it  will  bring  the  noble  letters  and  other  writings  of 
Algernon  Sydney  within  the  easier  reach  of  a  great  mass  of  people."— ..•I f/ie/ice«/«. 

MUSICAL  RECOLLECTIONS  of  the  LAST 

HALF-CENTURY.   2  vols.  Svo.  [A^ou;  ready. 

"  And  music  shall  untune  the  sky."— Dryden  and  Handel. 

THE  LIFE  and  ADVENTURES  of  ALEX- 

ANDER  DUM.VS.  By  PEUCY  Fitzgerald,  Author  of  "  The  Lives  of  the  KcmWes," 
"  The  Life  of  David  Gan-ick,"  &c.   2  vols.  8vo.  [Soio  i-tcn/i/. 

MADAME  de  SEVIGNE,  her  Correspondents 

and  Contemporaries.  By  the  Comtesse  de  Pctliga.  2  vols.  Svo.  with  Portraits. 

[A'ow  ready. 

WILLIAM  WITH  THE  RING  :  a  Romance  in 

Rhyme.  By  J.  R.  Planchi?.  Author  of  "  The  Recollections  and  Reflections  of  J.  K. 

Planche,"  &c.   I  vol.  crown  Svo.  [.N'ofr  rt  ai/;/. 

"  We  are  sure  that  it  must  have  been  a  pleasure  to  Mr.  Planch-.'  to  write  this  graceful  poem, 
the  page  of  which  he  has  coloured  like  a  painted  window  with  his  antique  lore,  and  we  are 
equally  sure  that  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  his  friends,  who  are  many  more  people  than  he  knows 
by  name,  to  read  it."~Tiines. 


TIlSrSLET  BROTHERS'  NEW  JNTOVELS    AT  ALL 
LIBRAEIES. 

NOTICE—NEW  NOVEL  BY  EDMUND  YATES. 


THE  YELLOW  FLAG.   By  Edmund  Yates, 

Author  of  "  Broken  to  Harness,"  "  A  Waiting  Race,"  "  Black  Sheep,"  &c.  A-c.  a  vols. 

[.Vojr  rcfiffy. 

BOSCOBEL  :  a  Tale  of  the  Year  165 L  % 

William  HAr.niso^j  Ainsworth,  Author  of  "  Rookwood,"  "  The  Tower  of  London," 
&c.  &c.  3  vols,  with  Ulustrations.  [A'oiu  read;/, 

LEGENDS    of   the    JACOBITE  WARS— 

"  Katharine  Fairfax."  "  Isma  O'Neal."   By  Thomasixb  Maunskll,  3  vols. 

[.Voir  ready. 

A  WOMAN'S  TRIUMPH.    By  Lady  Hardy. 

3  vols.  CA'ow  rcndf/. 

NOT  WITHOUT  THORNS.    By  the  Author 

of  "  She  was  Young  and  He  was  Old.'*  "  Lover  aird  Husband."  Sic,  ii  vols.  fiVoio  readi/. 

A  FAIR   SAXON.     By  Justin  McCarthy, 

Author  of  "  My  Enemy's  Daughter,"  "  The  watcrdale  Neighbours,"  Stc.  »c.  S  vols. 

THE    MISADVENTURES    of   MR.  CAT- 

LYNE,  Q.C.:  an  Aiilohioirraphy.  By  Matiikw  Stbadli.no.  Author  of  "  Tho  Irish  liar 
Sinister,"  "  Cheap  John's  Auction,"         U  vols.  [Xow  rcadij. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  18  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND. 


COMPLETION  OF  CAS.SF.LL'S  HISTORY  OF  TUE  WAR. 
Now  ready,  complete  in  'i  vols,  f^lotli,  each  Oa. ;  2  vols,  half  calf,  30s. 

rtASSELL'S  IIISTOUY  of  tho  WAR  between  FRANCE 

and  GERMANY.  Containing  nearly  :>00  Illustrations  and  Plans  of  the  Hattlo  Kicldsi 
showing  at  a  glance  tho  relative  Positions  of  the  respective  Forces  at  tho  moat  iuiportuiU  crises 
of  the  prineii)al  Battles. 
'*  One  of  the  latest  aud  best  popular  accounts  of  the  war  nublished  in  England." 

Saturtlat/  litwu'Ul, 

"  '  CasHcU's  History  of  tbe  Wnr '  is  marvellously  good.  A  pictorial  treasury  of  the  war,  well 
written,  cousouutivu,  and  lively. "—'yVmct. 

CASHULii,  PEirrnn,  a  Galpin,  London,  Paris,  and  New  York, 

Now  rcadj',7H.  Cd. 

rriW.  inSTONE  PAPERS.     By  Idstone,  of  the  "  Fidd." 

This  work  consists  of  a  collection  of  Articles  on  Sporting  and  other  matters  relating  to 
Country  Lite. 

"  Desultory  but  doUghtf\il,  tho  Papers  will  ftirnish  many  a  pleasant  hour's  reading,"— />oj'jh  < 
f'ounty  Chronicle. 

London  :  *'  Elcld  "  Oflleo,  M(i  Strand.  W.C. 


QN 


Just  published,  As. 

corpulence  in  RJiLATION  to  DISEASE.  With 

some  Ilcmarks  on  Plet.  Hy  Wii.i.iAM  IlAiivnv,  F.ll.C.S.,  Aural  Suriteon  to  th« 
Great  Northern  Hospital  and  Uoyal  Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  I^or. 

London:  llioNUV  Khnniiaw,  :irii>  .strand. 

.Tnst  nnblishcd,  Vart  L,  derny  «vo.  fii. 

EPIDEMIOLOO  Y ;  or,  tlio  Retnoto  'Jauso  of  Epidemic  Diseases 
In  tlio  Animal  and  In  the  VcKcluhlo  Creation.   By  John  Paiikin,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S. 
1/ondon  i  .1.  Sc  A.  ClIUIlcIlir.T,.  New  Durllnoluiv  Slnil. 

3« 


January  4,  1873.] 


The  Saturday  Keview. 


AMiKMAULK  Hthket,  January  1673, 

STAIfMRD  JlDITIOirS  OP  TALTJABIE  AM  IIPORTANT  WORKS. 


THE  SPEAKER'S  COMMENTARY  on  the 

HOLY  BIBLE ;  with  an  Kxplaimtory  uiiil  Critical  Coiiimentaiy  and  a 
Revision  of  the  Translation.  By  Bisiioi-s  and  Cleiioy  of  the  Anoliijan 
CiiuiioH.  Bdltwl  by  Rev.  F.  C.  Cook,  M.A.,  Caiion  of  Exeter.  Medium  8vo. 
Vol.  I.  aOs.   Vol.  II.  20s. 

CONTKNTS : 

IOENESIS-Bishop  of  Ely. 
EXODUS— Canon  Cook  and  Rev.  Samuel  Claius. 
LEVITICUS— Rev.  Samukl  Ci.akk. 
NUMUKKS— Rev.  T.  E.  EsfiN  and  Rev.  J.  F.  Tnuupp. 
DEUTERONOMY— Rov.  T.  E.  Esi'lN. 
f  JO.-ill  UA— Rev.  T.  E.  Espin. 
Vol.11.  ]  JUIXJES,  RUTH,  SAMUEL— Bishop  of  Batii  and  Wells. 
I  KINGS  I.— Canon  Rawlinson. 
"  This  Commentary  is  intended  for  the  tens  of  thousands  of  thoutrhtfid,  educated,  reverent 
Eni;Ii!>limi-n.  who,  mukintr  no  pretensions  to  be  Helirew  or  theoloL'icid  yeholars.  yet  sincerely 
love  tlieir  Bibles,  are  interested  in  uU  that  concerns  them,  and  ayk  anxiously  for  some  plain 
and  huiiesi  reply  to  the  ditflcnltiea  and  objections  by  whicli,  of  late  years,  they  have  been  so 
unei';L>iiii:ly  panied  and  disturbed.  Aud  such  persons  will  not  turn  to  this  CommcQtary  iu 
vain." — luhn  Bull. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  the  BIBLE  :  its  Anti- 

quiti'^s,  Bioj^aphy,  Geography,  and  Natural  History.  By  Various  "Writers. 
Edited  by  Wm.  Smith,  li.C.L.  and  LL.D,  3  vols,  medium  Svo.  with  Illustra- 
tions, £5  ."is. 

"  Wc  turn  rurain  and  ajjain  to  this  Dictionary  with  interest,  with  confidence,  with  respectful 
admiranim  oftho  labour,  the  lenrninir.  the  judjrmcnt.  the  conscientiousness,  and.  we  ufriiin  mkl, 
the  CMuiiurc  it  diapluj  s.  Even  where  we  dillcr  troni  tlic  writers,  we  do  m  with  respect.  W'e 
6ce  tlirmit:huut  a  c<»nscicntiou8  love  of  truth,  and  itn  intelliircnt  and  suirct'ssful  eiukiivonr  to 
colU-t't  and  present  to  us  correctly  tlic  liicts  on  which  they  report.  -We  eunsiatulute  Dr.  Suiilh 
on  Uic  buccesa  of  his  work." ~J£dinbur{jh  Jievicw. 

THE   NEW  TESTAMENT.    Edited,  with  a 

Phiin  Practical  Commentary,  by  Archdeacon  CnuK'i'ON,  M.A.  nud  Arch- 
deacon Basil  Jones,  M.A.  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  with  100  Illustrations  from 
Sketches  and  Photographs  made  on  the  Spot,  by  Rev.  S.  C.  Malan  and  James 
Graham,  21s. 

"  The  Commentary,  tta  a  whole,  is  not  less  marked  by  accuracy  and  sound  learning  than  by 
jud^'mcnt,  candour,  and  piety." — (iuardUtn. 

•'  The  idea  of  illustraling  the  Bible  by  really  faithful  representations  of  the  places  spoken  of 
is,  we  think,  a  peculiarly  happy  one,  for  it  is  a  kind  of  commentary,  and  hcli)3  the  reader  to  Iccl 
that  the  events  recorded  arc  nistorieid  facta.  The  book  is  a  work  of  very  great  elegance  aud 
lound  seliularshiy."— f/wian  RqvUw. 

THE  BOOK  of  COMMON  PRAYER.  With 

Omamentfll  Scrolls,  Foliag:e,  Head-pieces,  "Vignettes,  Borders,  Initial  Letters, 
red  and  black,  and  40  Historical  Engravings  to  illustrate  the  Gospels. 
Edited  by  Rev.  Tuomas  James,  M.A.   Svo.  ISs. 
"  There  is  no  edition  of  our  glorious  Book  of  Common  Prayer  at  once  so  beautiful  as  tliis. 
The  otHces  of  Afornin^  and  Evening  Prayer  arc  rubricated  and  ornaincntetl  with  most  beautiful 
borders  and  initials  ;  and  the  Litany  is  exquisitely  printed  with  a  border  connecting  the  initials 
of  the  various  supplications.   Exquisite  engravings  illustrate  the  principal  events  iu  the  lives 
of  our  Blessed  Lord  aud  His  Apoatks."~.^^u'tc/a/'i^. 

AN    ENCYCLOPAEDIA    of  CLASSICAL 

ANTIQUITY.  By  Various  Writers.  Edited  by  Wm.  Smith,  D.C.L.  and 
LL.D.   G  vols,  medium  Svo.  each  28s. 

CONTAINIXO  : 

I.  — GREEK  and  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES ;  comprehending 

the  Laws,  Institutions,  and  Domestic  Usages  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ; 
Painting,  Sculpture,  Music,  the  Drama,  cSiC.  Medium  Svo.  1,300  pp.  with  5U0 
Illustrations,  2Ss.   Originally  published  at  423. 

II.  — GREEK  and  ROMAN  BIOGRAPHY  and  MYTHO- 

LOGY  ;  a  History  of  the  Ancient  World,  Civil,  Literary,  and  Ecclesiastical, 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  3  vols, 
medium  Svo.  3,700  pp.  with  560  Illustrations,  £4  4s.  Originally  published 
at  £5  15s.  Gd. 

III.  — GREEK  and  ROMAN  GEOGRAPHY;  presenting  tlie 

Researches  and  Discoveries  of  Modern  Scholars,  inclnding  an  Account  of  the 
Political  History  of  both  Countries  and  Cities,  as  well  as  of  their  Geography. 
2  vols.  metUum  Svo.  2,500  pp.  with  530  Illustrations,  £2  16s.  Originally  pub- 
lished at  £  1. 

"I  have  been  for  some  time  in  the  habit  of  usine  the  Dictionaries  of  Antiquity  and  Ancient 
Biography,  as  well  a^i  the  Dictionary  of  Ancient  Geography,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  sayin? 
that  thiy  arc  far  superior  to  any  other  publications.  They  are  works  which  .every  student  of 
ancient  literature  ought  to  consult  habitually,  and  which  are  indispensable  to  every  person 
engaged  in  original  researches  into  any  department  of  antiquity." 

SirG.  CORXKWALL  Le^vis,  Bart. 

HISTORY  of  HERODOTUS  :  a  New  English 

Version.   Edited,  with  Notes  illastrating  the  History  aud  Geography,  from 
recent  sources  of  information.  Historical  and  Ethnographical,  by  Canon 
Rawunson,  M.A.   4  vols.  Svo.  with  S  Maps  and  350  Woodcuts,  £2  Ss. 
"Rawlinson's  •Herodotus'  is  worthy  to  take  rank  with  the  works  of  Thirl  wall  and  Grote* 
The  b<Ktk  is  ai;rcat  book,  and  will  henceforth  rank  among  standard  authorities  in  all  matters 
of  ancient  ethnology,  and  in  all  historical  and  geographical  subjects  wliich  come  within  the 
wide  range  of  the  greatest  aud  most  inquisitive  of  all  ancient  travellers."— Gu«r(/ian. 

THE  FIVE  ANCIENT  MONARCHIES  of 

the  EAST  :  Chaldsea,  Assyria,  Babylon,  Media,  and  Persia— their  History, 
Geograjiliy,  and  Antiquities.  Collected  and  Illustrated  from  Ancient  aud 
Modern  Sources,  by  Canon  Ravvukson,  M.A.  3  vols.  Svo.  with  4  Maps  and 
Cod  Woodcuts,  42s. 

"  Mr.  Rawlinson  baa  now  completed  his  valuable  work,  lie  has  placed  within  the  reach  of 
English  readers  nil  that  we  as  yet  know  of  those  great  fabrics  of  Eastern  power  of  which  the 
names  arc  so  familiar  to  us,  and  which  affected  more  or  less  directly  the  history  in  which  wc  are 
most  interested.  Mr,  Rawlinson  has  taken  the  subject  in  hand  fully  and  comprclicnsively, 
and  with  the  advantage  of  discoveries  which  are  new  since  Niebulir."  Satttt'tlaf/  litvicic. 

A  HISTORY  of  GREECE,  from  the  Earliest 

Period  to  the  Close  of  the  Generation  contemporary  with  Alexander  the 
Great.   By  Geokoe  Grote,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.   Library  Edition,  10  vols.  Svo. 
with  Portrait,  Maps,  and  Plans,  £ii. 
"  Mr.  Orotc  is,  beyond  all  question,  the  historian  of  Greece,  unrivalled,  so  far  as  we  know,  in 
the  erudition  aud  eenius  with  which  he  has  revived  the  picture  of  a  distant  past,  and  brought 
home  every  part  and  feature  of  its  history  to  our  intellects  and  our  hearts. "_7'iwes. 

"  The  better  acquainted  any  one  is  with  Grecian  history,  and  with  the  manner  in  which  that 
hlttury  has  hcretolore  been  written,  the  higher  will  be  liis  estimation  of  this  work."_^P£c(<ilc;i-. 

THE  DECLINE  and  FALL  of  the  ROMAN 

EMPIRE.    By  Edward  Gibbox.  With  Notes  by  Dean  Milmau  and  M. 

Guizot.   Edited,  with  additional  Notes  incorporating  the  researches  of  recent 

Writers,  by  Wm.  Smith,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.   8  vols.  Svo.  Library  Edition,  with 

Portrait  and  Maps,  £3. 
■■  If  there  he  any  man  capable  of  brineine  to  bear  upon  the  improvement  of  Gibbon's  work 
the  various  additions  which  have  been  moile  to  our  knowledge  since  his  time,  it  is  Dr.  Smith, 
In  short,  we  may  say  that  no  author  deser^'es  and  requires  a  more  accomplished  editor  than 
Gibbon  does,  and  that  no  editor  could  be  found  better  qualified  to  do  him  justice  than  Dr. 
Smith."— A  tfien<£fim. 


A  HISTORY  of  the  ANCIENT  WORLD, 

from  tlio  Creation  to  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  A.t».  4'io.  By  Pjiiui* 
,Si\irri(,  B.A.  New  Library  Edition,  3  voIh.  Svo.  ^Ib.  Od.  [Aearty  ready. 
"  In  rchiting  not  only  all  th(;  IcfwlinK  eventn  of  the  cpftchi  here  referred  to,  but  aUo  the  rc- 
markalile  incidents  of  tlie  iicriodd  iK-tween  tlic  re>tiK:ctlve  epoeliM.  one  trrcatund  rare  w^wcr  wa4 
rcquiied— that  r»f  eonden^iiti'ni,  'I'licrc  are  cancn  in  which  an  Idilorian  not  only  liaji  luper- 
ahuiMlunce  of  nialeriaiN,  but  he  is  bound  to  unc  tlietn  all.  Buch  a  caiw  Ima  existed  hcrei  aud 
Mr.  .Smith  has  been  equal  to  itn  exigencies."— /I  t/u:iujiHm. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH, 

from  the  Apostolic  Ago  to  the  Dealdi  of  Bouilaco  VIII.,  1303.    By  Canoa 
ROUKUTKON,  M.A.    '.i  vols.  8vo.  £2  H)H. 
Robertson's  Church  nifttr}ry  iu  to  be  iipokcn  of  with  much  rcopcet  oa  a  useful,  learned,  and 

con  sclcntious  book." — Outtn/iini. 

"  UobcrtHon's  Cliurch  History  traces  with  crcat  distinctncHS  the  hi>itory  of  the  Church,  or 
ratlicr  ol'tliu  ChriNtians  who  compoKcd  it;  and  judicioubly  eommeuld  upon  the  whole  iu  a  touG 
alike  removed  from  fanaticisiu  or  coldncdd." — Spectator. 

A  HISTORY  of  MODERN  EUROPE,  from 

tho  Taking  of  Constantinoplo  by  the  Turks  to  the  Close  of  the  War  in  the 
Crimea,  1453-1857.    By  Thos.  H.  Dyku,  LL.D.    4  vols.  Hvo.  42h. 
"  Dyer's  '  Modern  Europe  Ma  tho  only  good  work  of  its  kind  extant  iu  English.  The  work 

was  a  diflieult  one,  from  the  vast  wealth  of  matter  to  Icll  anil  the  ajnatuni  tcmpintion  to  dwell 

at(U.^proportionaic  length  Ufion  certain  i»aHsa;iu.i,  as  well  aH  generally  upon  the  alluiri  of  Enirland ; 

but  he  has  arranged  and  propurtioned  his  narrative  admirably  well :  it  is  really  of  £uioi>e 

that  he  tells  the  modern  hibtory." — L/j.a>nintr. 

A    HISTORY   of    EUROPE    during  the 

FRENCH  REVOLUTION  ;  drawn  up  for  the  most  part  from  Unpublished 
Papers  and  Documents  in  the  Secret  Archives  of  Germany.   By  Professor 
Von  Sydel.   4  vols.  Svo.  £2  Ss. 
"Mr.  Von  Sybcl  has  proved  himself  to  be  an  historian  of  no  ordinary  penetration  and 
learning.   The  work  is  an  iiblc  aud  comprehensive  review  of  the  causes  that  led  tn  the  French 
Revolution  and  operated  generally  during  its  progress  ;  it  contains  a  full  and  excellent  account 
of  the  internal  state  of  France  at  this  crisis,  audit  has  the  special  merit  of  (li'>cltjsing  com- 
pletely, and  in  a  great  degree  fur  the  Urist  time,  the  attitude  of  the  Coutiueutal  Power*  from 
iray  to  1793."— 2'i7/iei. 

THE   HISTORICAL  WORKS  of  HENRY 

HALLAM ;  containing— HISTORY  of  ENGLAND-HISTORY  of  EUROPE 
during  tho  MIDDLE  AGES— and  LITERARY  HISTORY  of  EUROPE. 
Library  Edition,  9  vols.  Svo.  with  Portrait,  £4  16s. 
*'  Mr,  Tfallara  has  ffreat  industry  and  frreat  acutcness,   Ilis  knowledjxe  is  extensive,  various, 

and  profound  ;  and  his  mind  is  equally  distinguished  by  the  amplitude  of  its  grasp  aud  delicacy 

of  its  touch."— Lord  Macaulay. 

A  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  Reign 

of  Queen  Anno  to  the  Peace  of  Versailles,  1701-83,   By  Earl  STA^'UO^E. 
Library  Edition,  S  vols.  Svo, 
"Lord  Mahon  has  a  very  just  judgment  of  things.   He  writes  sensibly,  clearly,  and  plea- 
santly.  His  book  has  the  vivacity  of  a  French  memoir,  without  its  insincerity."— /i>tt/H(/ier. 

"  Lord  Mahon  has  shown  throughout  excellent  skill  in  combining  as  well  as  contraxtinp: 
the  various  elements  of  interest  which  his  materials  afforded  ;  he  has  <lrawn  his  historical 
portraits  with  a  firm  and  easy  hand,  and  no  one  can  lay  down  the  book  without  feeling  tliat  he 
has  been  under  the  guidance  of  a  singularly  clear,  high-priiieir>ied.  and  human  mind— one 
uniting  a  very  searching  shrewdness  with  a  pure  aud  unatfected  charity."— Quaj  /tW;/  Ilcvitw. 

HANDBOOK    to    the    CATHEDRALS  of 

ENGLAND  and  WALES  :  a  History  of  each  See,  mth  Biographical  Notices 
Of  the  Bishops.  By  R101LI.KD  J.  Kjxg,  B.A.  7  vols,  post  Svo.  with  Illus- 
trations. 

I.  II,— WINCHESTER,  SALISEURYI'eXETER,  WELLS,  ROCHESTER, 
OANTERBUBY,  and  CHICHESTER.    With  120  Hlustrations,  24s. 

III.— OXFORD,  PETERBOROUGH,  LINCOLN,  NORWICH,  and  ELY. 
With  90  Illustrations,  18s. 

;  IV.-BRISTOL.  GLOUCESTER,  WORCESTER,  HEREFORD,  and 
LICHFIELD.    With  -50  Illustrations,  16s. 

V.  VI.— YORK,  RIPON,  DURHAM,  CARLISLE,  CHESTER,  and 
MANCHESTER.    With  60  Illustrations,  21s. 

'  VII.— LLANDAFP,  ST.  DAVID'S,  BANGOR,  and  ST.  AS.iPH.  With 
Illustrations.  [Just  ready. 

*'  This  work  is  a  national  work,  as  well  as  a  Church  work,  and  it  is  worthy  of  our  Church  and 
nation."— i^;(,r/?/.s7t  ChurcJiinaii. 

"  These  volumes  are  the  standard  architectural  guides  to  our  venerable  cathedrals.  The  work 
is  a  Erreat  boon  to  the  architectural  student ;  and  it  is  so  free  from  technicAl  phra?eulos>\  and  so 
pleasantly  written,  that  the  general  reader  will  be  tempted  to  increase  his  knowledge  of  our 
great  cathedrals." — John  Bail. 

A  HISTORY  of  PAINTING  in  ITALY  and 

NORTH  ITALY,  from  the  Second  to  the  SLxteenth  Century.  Dra^vn  up  from 
fresh  materials  and  recent  researches  in  the  Archives  of  Italy ;  as  well  as 
from  personal  inspection  of  the  Works  of  Art  scattered  throughout  Europe, 
By  J.  A.  Crowe  and  G.  B.  Cavaixaselle.  5  vols.  Svo,  with  Illustrations, 
each  21s. 

"No  work  has  yet  attempted  in  the  same  degree  to  unfold  the  history  of  all  the  Italiaa 
Schools,  their  intricate  relations  and  atfinitics.  the  stock  whence  they  desccndetl.  the  families 
into  which  they  intermarried,  the  impulse  traceable  to  the  passing  visit  of  one  great  painter,  the 
mannerism  accounted  for  liy  the  vicinity  of  one  particular  picture.  None  also  has  done  such 
justice  to  the  great  men  who  stand  centrally  as  formers  and  uniters  of  others.  Our  authors  have 
done  what  none  before  have  attempted — they  have  rectified  the  errors,  and  filled  up  the  omis* 
sions  of  Vasari,  and  he  will  be  a  bold  man  who  undertakes  to  do  tlie  same  by  them." 

Sdinburgh  Reviexc^ 

HISTORY    of     POTTERY:  Egyptian, 

Assyrian,  Greek,  Etruscan,  Roman,  Mcdireval.  and  ilodern.    By  Samuee. 

BiKcn  and  Joseph  Marryat.    2  vols,  medium  Svo.  ^\•ith  Coloured  Plates  and 

500  Woodcuts,  each  42s. 
"  The  history  of  pottery  is  systematically  traced  from  the  earliest  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
specimens,  through  the  various  jieriods  of  Greek  art,  the  singular  and  often  beautiful"  pro- 
ducrions  of  Etruscan  workers,  the  inferior  but  still  pleasing  forms  of  later  Rome,  down  to  the 
rudcand  quaint  jars  of  Celtic.  Teutonic,  and  Scandinavian  artists.  To  the  student  the  book 
will  be  invaluable,  for  it  appears  to  be  nearly  exhaustive." — Guardian, 

THE    WORKS  of  ALEXANDER  POPE. 

New  Edition.    Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Notes,  bv  Rev.  Whitweix 
Elwix.   Vols.  I.  II.  III.  VII,  and  VIII.    Svo.  with  Portraits,  each  IDs.  Gd. 
"  Mr.  Elwin  has  determined  to  discharge  his  duties  as  editor  in  a  thorousrh  and  unflinchinEr 
spirit.  an<l  the  edition  when  completed  will  be  the  one  work  to  which  the  student  will  have  to 
turn  for  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  Pope."— Gn«r</i(iK. 

"  If  the  admirei-s  of  Poj'C  have  had  their  patience  sorely  tried  while  waiting  for  this  long- 
promised  edition  of  his  works,  few  of  them  but  will  confess  tliat  thot  patience  h:is  its  rewani  in 
a  collection  of  the  poet's  writing.?  which  promi.-cs  to  leave  little  scope  for  the  labours  of  future 
commentators  or  future  editore."— .Voft'.s  and  Qit€riti. 

LIVES  of  BRITISH  ENGINEERS,  from  the 

Earliest  Period  down  to  the  Death  of  Robert  Stephenson.   With  an  Accoimt 
of  their  Principal  ■  "Works ;  comprising  also  a  History  of  the  invention  aud 
Introduction  of  the  Steam  Engine  aud  the  Railway  Locomotive.    By  Samuel 
Smiles.   4  vols.  Svo.  with  Portraits  and  400  Illustrations,  each  21s. 
"  Mr.  Smiles  has  obtained  a  moss  of  original  materials.   ^Ve  now  have  an  engineers'  Pan- 
theon, with  a  connected  narrative  of  their  successive  reclamations  from  sca.lKig.  and  fen;  a 
history  of  the  growth  of  the  inland  communication  of  Great  Britain  by  means  of  its  roads, 
bridges,  c&nals.  and  railways;  and  a  survey  of  the  lighthousts,  break  waters:,  docks,  and  har- 
bours constructed  tor  the  protection  and  accoumiodalion  of  our  comnicroe  with  the  world." 

Times. 
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CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


Price  2s.  6d. 

THE   FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW 

For  JANTTABY. 

Edited  by  JOHN  MORLEY. 

THE  EEVrVAL  OF  AUTHORITY.    By  Febderic  Habhisos. 
CROTE'S  ARISTOTLE.    By  JOHS  Stcaet  Mill. 

ilK.  STEPHEN'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  INDIAN  EVIDENCE  ACT. 

By  Sir  Heney  S.  Maixe. 
MEMORIAL  VERSES  ON  TH£oPHILE  GAUTIER.  By  A.  C.  Swisbuejte. 
IBSEN,  THE  NORWEGIAN  SATIRIST.  By  E.  W.  GOSSE. 
FORTY  YEARS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS.    By  F.  Bowes-Graves. 
THE  EUSTACE  DIAMONDS.    By  ASTHONY  Teollope.    Chapters  73—76. 
THE  FIVE  GAS  STOKERS.    By  tlie  Editob. 

CRITICAL  NOTICES  :  "  Middlemarch "  and  "  Love  is  Enougli."    By  SiDSEY 

COLVDS. 

FOBSTEB'S    LIFE    OF  DICKENS. 

The  SECOND  VOLUME  of 
THE 

LIFE   OF   CHARLES  DICKENS, 

1842-1852, 
By  JOHN  FOESTER, 

With  Portraits  and  Illustrations,  14s.    Twelfth  Thousand,  now  ready. 
The  NEW  EDITION  of  VOLUME  1.  will  be  ready  on  January  16. 


ANTHONT  TROLLOPE'S  NEW  WOEK. 

AUSTRALIA  and   NEW   ZEALAND.  By 

AxTHONY  Tkollopk.  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  [In  the  press. 


OLD  COURT  LIFE  of  FRANCE.    By  Mrs. 

Elliott,  Author  o£  "  The  Diary  of  an  Idle  Woman  in  Italy,"  &c.  2  Tola, 
demy  8vo.  [Nearly  ready. 


RECOLLECTIONS  of  CANADA.   By  Lieut.- 

Colonel  Mahtindaij!,  C.B.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Lieut.  Carlile, 
E.A. 


THE  EUSTACE  DIAMONDS.  By  Anthony 

TnoLLOPE.  3  vols,  post  Svo. 


ROME.    By  Francis  Wey.    With  an  Intro- 

duction  by  W.  W.  Story,  Author  of  "  Boba  di  Eoma."  1  vol.  super-royal 
4to.  containing  246  beautiful  Illustrations,  £3. 


TO    the    CAPE    for    DIAMONDS.  By 

Frederick  Boyle.  Crown  Svo.  with  Map,  lis. 


TRAVELS  in  INDO-CHINA  and  the  CHI- 

NESE  EMPIRE.  By  Louis  dk  CARNfi,  Member  of  the  Commission  of 
Exploration  of  the  Mekong.    1  vol.  demy  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  IBs. 


THE  HUMAN   RACE.    By  Louis  Figuier. 

1  vol.  demy  Svo.  illustrated  with  243  Engravings  on  Wood,  and  8  Chromo- 
Lithographs,  18s. 


CAPTAIN  O'SHAUGHNESSY'S  SPORTING- 

CAREER  :  an  Autobiography.    2  vols,  crown  Svo.  [In  a  few  days. 


JAMES  STRATHGELD  :  Part  of  an  Auto- 

biography.   2  vols.  [In  a  few  days. 


RECORDS  of   the   KING'S    OWN  BOR- 

DEIIEIIS.    Edited  by  Captain  R.  T.  IIiQGi.NS.   Demy  Svo.  lOs. 


LYRICS   of  a  LIFE-TIME.      By  Samuel 

Smith,  of  Woodbcrry  Down.   Post  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  Hs. 


rHE  MAN  of  tlic  FUTURE.   By  Alexander 

Caldkii.   Demy  Svo.  93. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 


On  the  8th  Instant,  at  all  Libraries,  crown  Svo.  lOs.  Cd. 

11  IS  FATE.     JBy  Alexander  Cosby  Jackson,  late 

Itoyal  Welsh  Fualllore. 


SOUTHSEA:  MILLM  It  SON. 


Hi:ai\y  on  tin;  11th  IiiHtcint,  crown  Hvo.  clittli,  Ins,  (1<1, 

THE  SECOND  EDITION  OF  MB.  OREO'S  NEW  WOBK, 

ENIGMAS  OF  LIFE. 


THIRD  EDITION. 

MEMORIALS    of  a    QUIET    LIFE.  By 

Augustus  J.  C.  Hare.  Author  of  "  "Walks  in  Rome."  2  vols,  crown  Svo. 
with  2  Steel  Portraits,  21s. 

"  In  these  days,  when  acme  of  our  philoaophers  tell  us  that,  Instead  of  a  pcrBontl  God  and  a 
Divine  Saviour,  we  must  find  rest  for  our  souls  in  the  unending  process  of  Nature,  and  that  the 
highest  idea  to  which  we  can  attain  is  that  of  the  universe,  a  book  like  this  may  be  of  more 
service  than  any  treatise  upon  Evidences."— S'pccfaior. 

"  The  revelation  of  a  gocnl,  pure,  and  earnest  life.  Such  lives  are  sufficiently  rare  to  be  worthy 
of  a  high  place  in  our  biosraphical  literature."— ^cotsuia  a. 

•*  The  name  of  Hare  is  one  deservedly  honoured.  Here  the  author  places  his  readers  in  the 
heart  of  the  family,  and  allows  them  to  sec  the  hidden  sources  of  life  and  love  by  which  it  was 
nourished  and  sustained.*'— ^K/ienoetnn. 

"  A  book  which  will  cause  every  right-minded  reader  to  feel  not  only  the  happier,  but  the 
hetter.   It  contains  the  record  and  monument  of  features  that  are  amongst  the  noblest, 
j  the  truest,  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  elevating,  and  the  most  esswatially  English  of  our 
English  home  life.'^—CoTiservative. 

This  is  one  of  those  books  which  it  is  impossible  to  read  without  pleasure."— .*f/anr?arrf. 

"  This  is  really  a  charming  book,  simply  and  gracefully  recording  the  events  of  a,  simple  and 
f:rnciou3  life.  Its  connexion  with  the  beginning  of  a  great  movement  in  the  English  Church 
will  make  it  to  the  thoughtful  reader  more  profoundly  suggestive  than  many  biographiea 
crowded  and  bustling  with  iucident.  It  is  almost  the  first  of  a  class  of  books  such  us  the 
Christian  world  stands  just  now  preatly  in  need  of,  as  showing  how  the  inner  spiritual  life  was 
maintained  in  all  its  delicate  purity  and  beauty  amid  the  shaking  of  religious  "opinions';  how 
the  life  of  the  soul  deepened  as  the  thoughts  of  the  mind  broudtrned;  and  how.  in  their  union, 
these  two  formed  a  calm  volume  of  larger  and  more  thoroughly  vitalized  Christian  idea  than 
the  English  people  had  witnessed  for  many  days-**— G/tM^ow  Herald* 


NEW  BOOKS. 

THE  LIBRARY  EDITION  of  the  WORKS  of 

ALFRED  TENNYSON,  D.C.L.,  Poet-Laureate.  Vols.  V.  and  VI.,  com- 
pleting the  Edition.    Post  Svo.  each  10s.  6d.  [In  a  few  days. 

*«*  In  order  to  render  this  Edition  quite  complete,  it  has  been  enlarged  to 
six  volumes,  and  will  include  the  whole  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  New  Work. 


THE    PROSPECT  of   CHRISTIAN  MIS- 

SIONS :  a  Sermon  preached  in  Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  Day  of  Inter- 
cession, December  20,  1872.  By  A.  P.  Sta^'let,  D.D.,  Dean  of  W'estmin.ster. 
Sewed.  [Next  iceek. 

WALKS  in   FLORENCE.     By  Susan  and 

Joanna  Hornek.   2  vols,  crown  Svo.  with  Illustrations.  [Immediately. 


WANDERINGS  in  SPAIN.    By  Augustus 

J.  C.  Hare,  Author  of  "Walks  in  Rome."  Crown  Svo.  with  Illustrations, 
price  10s.  6d. 


FOR    LIBERTY'S    SAKE.      By  John  B. 

Marsh,  Author  of  "  The  Story  of  Harecourt."  Post  Svo.  10s.  6d. 


THE  TEMPTATION  of  OUR  LORD.  By 

the  late  NoRiLiN  Macleod,  D.D.  Crown  Svo.  5s. 


THIRD  EDITION. 

MADAM    HOW   and    LADY    WHY;  or, 

First  Lessons  in  Earth  Lore  for  Children.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Kixgsley, 
Crown  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  5s. 


THE     TRUE    HISTORY    of  JOSHUA 

DAVIDSON.   Crown  Svo.  5s. 


THE   RED   FLAG,  and  other  Poems.  By 

the  Hon.  Roden  Noel.  Small  Svo.  Gs. 


THE  PRESENCE  of  GOD  in  HIS  TEMPLE. 

By  C.  J.  V.VUGHAN,  D.D.    Small  Svo.  Ss.  6d. 


HANDBOOK  of  SOCIAL  ECONOMY  ;  or, 

the  Worker's  A,  B,  C.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Edmond  About. 
Crown  Svo.  5s. 


THE    RESTORATION  of   PATHS  to 

DWELL  IN  :  Essays  on  the  Re-cditing  and  Interjiretation  of  Old  Testament 
Scripture.    By  the  Rev.  B.  StreiiT.   Post  Svo.  7s.  6d. 


STRAIIAN  &  CO.,  56  LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON. 


Recently  published,  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 

THE  HERMIT: 

A  Poem. 


AND   MISCELLANEOUS  VERSE. 


By  THOMAS  NORTON. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


Fricc  128.  Cd. 

THE  KEY 

TO  TIIH 

LONDON   MONEY  MARKET 

For  1873 

IncludoR  a  rUTSMATKl  CHART  OP  THE  LONDON  MONEY  MARKET, 
a  Taljlc  of  liank  Returns  for  the  Year,  tlio  K.^ports  and  Imports  of 
BuUiou  for  the  hist  'J'ou  Years,  and  n  Summary  of  Events. 

By  Ar.TiniR  CRUMP. 


LONDON  :  TnUUNEIl  It  CO.,  8  AND  00  PATERNOSTER  ROW 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  ft  CO. 
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MESSRS.  BENTLEY'S 

LIST    OF    NEW  WORKS. 


^lELD-MARSHAL     SIR     JOHN  BUR- 

GOYNE,  Bart.,  Iiis  LIFE  nml  OOIIRRSPONDKNCB.  Comprisinf?  Extracts 
from  his  Journals  lUirinK  the  PeniiiJiiilivr  and  Oriinoan  Warn  ;  Letters  oC  tlio 
Duko  of  Wellini-ton,  Marquis  of  An),'lcsey,  Lords  Hardinge,  Palmerston,  and 
Herbert,  Sir  Robert  Tool ,  Lord  Uaglan,  Omar  Paslia,  and  many  other  eelo- 
brated  men.  Also  the  Private  and  Otlh;ial  CorrcBpoiulenco  of  Sir  .Tolni 
Biirgoync  during  tlio  ('rimean  War.  Edited  by  Lieut.-Col.  tlic  Hon.  Okouok 
Wuoniai.EY,  Royal  Engineers.   2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portraits,  MUs. 

'  \_lieudij  January  27. 

)OCTORS  and  PATIENTS  ;  or,  Anecdotes 

of  the  Medical  World  and  Cnriositics  of  Medicine.  By  John  Tnins,  F.S.A., 
Author  of  "  Lives  of  Wits  and  Uumonrists."   2  vols,  crown  Svo.  Via. 

[lieadi/  January  20. 

'URNING  POINTS  in  LIFE.    By  the  Rev. 

FaEDERiCK  Arkold.    2  vols.  crown  Svo.  21s.  [Reaily  January  20. 

L  LADY  of  the  LAST   CENTURY  ;  Mrs. 

ELIZABETH  MONTAGU.  Inclndmg  Letters  of  Mrs.  Montagn  never  before 
published.  By  Dr.  DoiiAN',  P.S.A.,  Autlior  of  "  Lives  of  the  Queens  of 
England  of  the  House  of  Hanovtr."    Svo.  14s. 

"  One  of  the  most  charactcriatic  and  pleasant  of  Doctor  Dorau's  wor\^s  "—Si)cc(ator, 

)ENE  HOLLOW.    By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood. 

New  Popular  Edition,  crown  Svo.  Cs.  [/«  a  few  days. 

.    SEARCH   after    SUNSHINE  :    a  Visit 

to  Algeria  in  1871.  By  Lady  ITeuiikht.  Author  of  *'  Impressions  of  Spain," 
&c.   Square  crowii  Svo.  with  upwards  of  20  Illustrations,  10s. 

'  The  whole  volume  ia  full  of  charm,  to  which  the  excellent  illustrations  add  very  cousider- 

'  Lively  and  entertaining."— i'a?/  Mall  Gazette. 

.  SCAMPER  to  SEBASTOPOL  and  JERU- 

SALEM.  By  James  Cueagu.  Svo.  15s. 

Its  sparklinf?  style  and  the  bonhomie  with  which  it  is  written  make  it  one  of  the  pleasantest 
recent  works  of  travel."— il/u/*niHi/  Pvst* 

ICTURES  ACROSS  the  CHANNEL.  By 

Kathebixe  S.  Macquoid,  Author  of  "  Patty."   2  vols.  Svo. 

•UR  WORK   in  PALESTINE:  a  History 

of  the  Researches  conducted  in  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land  by  Captains 
WiLsox,  Andeilsox,  WAniiEN,  &c.  Fcp.  Svo.  illustrated  by  upwards  of  50 
Woodcuts  and  Plans,  .'is.  6d.  (Issued  by  the  Committee  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund.) 


NEW  POPULAR  EDITION  OP 

OOR  MISS  FINCH.    By  Wilkie  Collins, 

Author  of  "  The  Woman  in  White."   Crown  Svo.  Cs. 

ALES  for  CHRISTMAS  EVE.    By  Rhoda 

BnouGHTON,  Author  of  "  Good-bye,  Sweetheart,"  &c.  Small  crown,  bevelled 
edges,  OS.  [iVow  ready. 

NEW  EDITION  OP  THE 

,IVES  of  WITS  and  HUMOURISTS.  By 

JoHX  Times,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  "Anecdotes  of  Painters,"  "Curiosities  of 
London."   2  vols,  crown  Svo.  12s. 

IISS  or  MRS.  ?  and  other  Tales  in  Outline. 

By  Wilkie  Coluxs,  Author  of  "  The  Woman  in  White."   Post  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

  [_In  a  few  days, 

ItlCHARD  BENTLEY  &  SOX,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 

rUBUtnEIiS  IN  ORDLVARY  TO  HER  MAJESTT. 


25  vols.  12mo.  cloth, 

POCKET  EDITION 


WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 

rhe  publication  of  the  Waverley  Novels  in  a  handy  form  having  long  been  a 
sideratnm  with  the  public,  it  is  now  intended  to  supply  this  wAnt  by  issuing  a 
icket  Edition,  to  be  printed  in  a  readable  type,  and  in  such  a  compass  as  will  be 
nvenient  for  reading  by  the  fireside  or  in  the  railway  carriage,  as  well  as  suitable 
r  the  shelves  of  a  library. 

Each  volume  will  be  illustrated  with  a  Woodcut  Vignette  ;  and  a  Steel  Portrait 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  by  Kaebum,  forms  a  frontispiece  to  the  series. 

The  issue  will  be  made  Monthly,  commencing  January  1. 

Now  ready,  Is.  6d. 

Vol.  I.  WAVERLEY ;  or,  'tis  Sixty  Years  Since. 


NEW  WORKS. 


The  BURGOMASTER'S  FAMILY: 


or,  Weal 

ond  Woo  in  a  Little  World.  TrnuHlated  from  the  Dutcli  of  CuiiiffnXE  ML'i.- 
J,EU  by  Sir  J.  O.  HliAW  LHi'EVliE,  K.C.lt.   Crown  Svo.  prira;  i;n. 

[0«  Monday  next. 

NOVELS  and   TALES   by  G.  J.  WIIYTE 

MI5LVILLE,  each  complete  In  a  single  volume  :— 

THE  INTERPRETEE,  2». 


DICUY  GRAND,  28. 
THE  GLAUIATOUS,  2j. 
GOOD  FOR  NOTHING,  2a. 
lIOLMIiY  HOUSE,  2s. 


KATE  COVENTRY,  29. 
THE  QUEEN'S  MARIES,  2g. 
GENERAL  BOUNCE,  5g. 


NOVELS  and   TALES  by  tlie 

R.  DISRA.ELI,  M.P.  Cabinet  Editions  :— 
LOTIIAIR,  (is. 
CONINGSBY,  Cs. 
.SYBIL,  Gs. 
TANCRED,  Cs. 
VENETIA,  Gs. 


Right 


Hon. 


IIKNIUET'l'A  TEMPLE,  Cs. 
CONTAUINI  FLEMING,  ic.  68. 
ALUOY,  IXION,  &c.  Ch. 
YOUNG  DUKU,  4ic.  Gs. 
VIVIAN  GREY,  Cs. 


STORIES  and    TALES    by  ELIZABETH 

M.  SEWELL.   Cabinet  Editions  :— 
AMY  HERBERT,  2s.  Gd. 


GERTRUDE,  2s.  Gd. 
EARL'S  DAUGHTER,  23.  fid. 
EXPERIENCE  OF  LIFE,  23.  Gd. 
CLEVE  HALL,  2s.  Cd. 


IVORS,  2s.  fid. 
KATHARINE  ASHTON,  2s.  Gd. 
MARGARET  PKUCIVAL,  3s.  Gd. 
LANETON  PARSONAGE,  as.  Gd. 
URSULA,  -ii.  Gd. 


SNATCHES  of  SONG.    By  Jeanie  Morison 

(Mrs.  CajU'UELL  o£  Ballochyle.)    Crown  Svo.  price  .is. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  and  CRITICAL  ESSAYS. 

By  A.  Hayward,  Esq.  Q.C.    A  New  Scries.   2  vols.  Svo.  price  28s. 

\_N early  ready. 

BISHOP  COLENSO'S  CRITICAL  EXAMI- 

NATION  of  the  SPEAKER'S  BIBLE  COMMENTARY.  Part  IV.  Tlie 
Book  of  lumbers.   Svo.  price  33.  Gd. 

The    MYTHOLOGY    of   the  ARYAN 

NATIONS.  By  George  W.  Cox,  M.A.  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford.   2  vols.  Svo.  price  2S3. 

MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS  of  JOHN 

CONINGTON,  M.A.  Edited  by  J.  A.  Symoxds,  M.A.  With  a  Memoir  by 
H.  J.  S.  Smith,  M.A.   2  vols.  Svo.  price  2Ss. 

MISCELLANEOUS    and  POSTHUMOUS 

WORKS  of  the  late  HENRY  THOMAS  BUCKLE.  Edited,  with  a  Biogra- 
phical Notice,  by  Helen  Taylor.  3  vols.  Svo.  price  523.  Gd. 

A  PROFITABLE  BOOK  upon  DOMESTIC 

LAW  ;  Essays  for  English  Women  and  Law  Students.  By  Pehkixs,  Junior 
M.A.  Barrister-at-Law.   Post  Svo.  \_yearly  ready. 

EXAMINATION  of  SIR  W.  HAMILTON'S 

PHILOSOPHY,  and  of  the  principal  Philosophical  Questions  discussed 
in  his  Writings.   By  John  Sxuaut  Mill.   Fourth  Edition,  Svo.  16s. 

CHIPS    from  a  GERMAN  WORKSHOP; 

Essays  on  the  Science  of  Religion,  and  on  Mythology,  Traditions,  and  Cus- 
toms.  By  F.  Max  Mullee,  M.A.   3  vols.  Svo.  £2. 

The  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  from  the  Fall 

of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  By  J.  A.  Froude,  M.A. 
12  vols,  crowa  Svo.  price  £3  12s. 

The    HISTORY  of  ENGLAND   from  the 


Accession  of  James  the  Second.  By  Lord  Macaul^vy. 
price  12s. 


vols,  crown  Svo. 


The  PRINCIPLES  of  ECONOMICAL  PHI- 

LOSOPHY.  By  Hen'ry  Di-xnixg  Macleod,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  in  Two 
Volumes.   Vol.  I.  Svo.  price  Ijs. 

SCHELLEN'S    SPECTRUM  ANALYSIS. 

Translated  by  Jane  and  C.  Lassell;  edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  Huggiss, 
LL.D.  F.R.S.  With  13  Plates  (C  Coloured)  and  223  Woodcuts.  Svo.  price  2Ss, 

AIR  and  RAIN  ;  the  Beo-innino-s  of  a  Chemical 

Climatology.  By  Robert  Axgus  Smitu,  F.R.S.  With  S  Illustrations.  Svo. 
price  24s. 


Text-Books  of  Science,  edited  by 
T.  M.  Qoodeve,  M.A.  and  C.  W.  Merrifield,  F.R.S. 

ELECTRICITY    and  MAGNETISM. 


By 


Fleeming  Jenkix,  F.R.SS.  L.  ii  E.  Professor  of  Engineering  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.   SniaU  Svo.  price  3s.  Cd.  [/n  a  fcic  days. 


EDINBURGH:  ADAM  U  CUABLES  BLVCS. 


London  :  LOXGJIAXS,  GKEEX,  EEADEK,  and  DYEB. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


Just  ready,  medium  Svo.  5s. 


"REPORTS   and    SPEECHES   on  LOCAL 

^     TAXATION.   By  the  Bight  Hon.  George  J.  GoscuE.v,  M.P. 

■REPRINT  of   PAPERS    on  ELECTRO- 

STATICS  and  MAGNETISM.  By  Sir  'Wu.liaji  Thomson,  F.R.S.  Svo. 
■with  Illustrations,  18s.  [T/iis  Jaij. 


E  ARCHBISHOP  of  CANTERBURY'S 

CHARGE.—"  THE  PRESENT  POSITION  o£  the  CHURCH  of  ENG- 
LAND": Seven  Addresses  delivered  to  the  Clergy  and  Churchwardens  of 
his  Diocese  as  his  Charge  at  his  Primary  Visitation,  1S72.  Second  Edition, 
8to.  cloth,  33. 6d.  \_Just  reaJij. 

HTHE  ARCHBISHOP  of  DUBLIN'S  NEW 

-■-      VOLUME  of  SERMONS,  preached  for  the  most  part  in  Ireland.  Svo. 
price  lUs.  Ud.  \_This  daij. 

TPHE  CAVALIER  and  his  LADY:  Selec- 

tions  from  the  Works  of  the  First  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Newcastle.  With 
an  Introductory  Essay  by  Edward  .Jenkins,  Author  of  "  Ginx's  Baby," 
&c.   ISmo.  cloth  extra,  4s. '6d.  (New  Vol.  of  Golden  Trkasuby  Serif.s). 

day, 

T'PIE     STRANGE    ADVENTURES  of  a 

PH.^.ETON.  By  W.  Black,  Author  of  "A  Daughter  of  Heth."  Fourth 
Edition,  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  'Jls.  [Just  rcadij. 

"  The  great  charm  of  Mr.  Black's  book  is  that  there  is  notMng  hackneyed 
about  it,  nothing  overdrawn  ;  all  is  bright  and  life-like." — Morniiuj  Post. 

"  Two  delightful  volumes." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  The  book  is  a  really  charming  description  of  a,  thousand  English  land- 
scapes, and  of  the  emergencies  and  the  fun  and  the  delights  of  a  picnic 
journey  through  them  by  a  party  determined  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  as 
well  matched  as  the  pair  of  horses  which  drew  the  phaeton  they  sat  in." 

Times. 

R.  W.  E.  H.  LECKY  on  "FROUDE'S 


M 


ENGLISH  in  IRELAND.' 
JANUARY,  Is. 


See   MACMILLAN'S    MAGAZINE  for 


(^OETHE  and  MENDELSSOHN,  1821-183L 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Karl  Mendelssohn  (Son  of  the  Com- 
poser), by  M.  K.  von  Glehn.  Crown  Svo.  with  Portraits  and  Facsimile, 
and  Letters  by  Jlendelssoha  of  later  date,  cloth,  extra,  5s. 

"Every  page  is  full  of  interest,  not  merely  to  the  musician,  but  to  the 
general  reader.   The  book  is  a  very  charming  one." — Standard. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


SAMUEL  TIJISLET'S  LIST  Or  M¥  lOYELS. 
A    DESPERATE    CHARACTER:  a  Tale 

of  the  Gold  Fever.   By  W.  Thomson-Gregg.    3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

"  A  novel  wliich  cannot  fail  to  interest.    It  describes  the  wild  life  of  the  .\n?tri. 
lian  gold-fields  with  a  picturesqueness  of  st.vle  and  quickness  of  observation  wiii> 
render  the  story  very  attractive,  while  the  new  and  unbroken  ground  traverni! 

capable  of  yielding  a  rich  harvest  of  fiction  The  author  has  a  consider;! 

facility  with  his  pen  ;  his  places  and  people  form  themselves  clearly  before  t 
reader,  whom  he  transports  as  with  the  famous  carpet  of  the  Arabian  story -ttllci 
other  shores  iu  the  twinkling  of  an  eye." — Daily  lYem. 

"  All  told  very  well  and  cleverly." — Scotsman. 

"  The  story  is  very  interesting." — Echo, 


SECRET.    By  Sydney 


15  Waterloo  Place. 

SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

NEW   MEDICAL  PERIODICAL. 

THE    MEDICAL    RECORD:  a  Weekly 

Review  of  the  Progress  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  Obstetrics,  and  the  Allied 
Sciences.  No.  I.  on  Wednesday,  Januarys,  1873,  price  4d. ;  Annual  Subscrip- 
tion, 17s.  4d.  ;  free  by  post,  19s.  fid. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  DISEASES 

of  the  LUNGS :  including  the  Principles  of  Physical  Diagnosis  and  Notes  on 
Climate.  By  Walter  Hayle  Walshe,  M.D.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and 
much  enlarged,  demy  Svo.  16s. 

A   PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  the  DIS- 

EASES  of  the  HEART  and  GREAT  VESSELS  ;  including  the  Principles  of 
their  Physical  Diagnosis.  By  Walter  Hayle  Walshi;,  M.D.  Fourth 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  greatly  enlarged.  [Jn  l/ie  press. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  URINARY 

and  RENAL  DISEASES,  including  URINARY  DEPOSITS.  Illustrntcd  by 
numerous  Casi-s  iuid  Engravings.  By  William  Rohkiits,  M.D.  Second 
Edition,  revised  and  considerably  enlarged,  small  Svo.  12s.  Gd. 

DEMONSTRATIONS  of  ANATOMY;  being 

a  Guide  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Human  Body  by  Dissection.  By  Ghokgk 
ViNER  Ellis,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  University  College,  London.  Sixth 
Edition,  small  Svo.  with  140  Engravings  on  Wood,  Pis.  Ud. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  of   DISSECTIONS;  m 

a  Series  of  Orit'inal  Coloured  Plates,  the  Size  of  Life,  representing  the  Dissec- 
tion of  the  Human  Body.    By  (J.  V.  Elms  and  G.  II.  Ford.    Complete  iu 
29  Parts,  imperial  folio,  ,C5  3s. ;  half-bound  in  morocco,  £(i  (is, 
%*  Parts  I.  to  XXVIII.  each  3s.  «d.  ;  Part  XXIX.  .Is. 

SYPHILIS    and    LOCAL  CONTAGIOUS 

DISORDERS.    By  BERKELEY  Hill,  M.B.  Lond.,  F.U.C.S.    D('my  Svo.  KJs. 

THE  ESSENTIALS  of  BANDAGING  ;  in- 

eluding  the  Management  of  Fractures  and  Dislocations,  with  Directions  for 
Using  otlicr  Sur(iii'!il  Apparatus.  By  Berkeley  Hill,  M.B.  Lond.,  F.R.O.S. 
Sccoiid  Eilitioii,  rcfvi.-cd  and  enlarged,  fcp.  Hvo.  with  122  Engravings,  3s.  Gd. 

AUSCULTATION  and  PERCUSSION;  to- 

gether  with  the  other  Methods  of  Physical  Examination  of  the  Chest.  By 
BAiiUEi,  Oke,  M.D.    Fcp.  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  .Is.  Gd. 

QUAIN    and    WILSON'S  AN7VTOMTCAL 

PLA'J'E.'3.   2  vols,  royal  folio,  with  201  Plates,  Imlf-bonud  In  morocco. 

HOUSKIIOLI)    MEDICINE  ;    contn,inin<T  a 

Familiar  De«cri|illon  of  Ilisr^nsc'",  (heir  Nature,  ('nusc"i,  and  ,'iynipt<ims,  Iho 
moKl  approved  M(-lliodK  of 'I  reiitnuMit,  tlMr  l'ro|»Tl  ii'>i  inid  Uses  of  Remedies, 
tic.  and  Iluldn  for  the  Mann(fi'inent  of  tlu^  Hick  Room.  HxprcHsly  aflajjleil  for 
Family  Vn:  By  JoiiN  Gaiidnhii,  AI.l).  Kcvcnlh  Edition, revised  ondcnlarged, 
<li;my  Svo,  will]  niiiinToUH  illnntratlonii,  12m. 

A  GLOSSARY  of  SCIENTIFIC  TERMS  for 

OUNERAL  USE.    By  Alkxandbu  Hkmiy,  M.D.   Post  Hvo.  3a.  Od. 


THE  SURGEON'S 

Mostyn.   Crown  Svo.  10s.  6d. 
"  A  most  exciting  novel— the  best  on  our  list.   It  may  be  fairly  recommended  as 
a  very  extraordinary  book." — Jo/in  But/. 

"  A  stirring  drama,  with  a  number  of  closely-connected  scejies,  in  which  there  nre 
not  a  few  legitimately  sensational  situations.   There  are  many  spirited  passiigf-.." 

Public  ilpniion. 

"  This  is  a  good  novel  The  descriptions  of  country  life  are  so  spirited  tliat 

the  book  may  be  read  from  beginning  to  end  with  untiagging  interest  Tlic 

work  is,  undoubtedly,  one  to  be  sought  for  at  the  libraries."— .S«»i(/rt!/  Tinier. 

"  Shows  very  considerable  marks  of  the  ability  of  the  author.  The  writing  of 
the  story  is  very  brisk.  The  story  will  be  read  with  interest  by  that  very  numerous 
class  who  devour  all  such  books  with  great  eagerness,  if  they  but  contain  something 
of  mystery  and  a  good  deal  of  interest." — Scotsman. 

THE     D'EYNCOURTS    of  FAIRLEIGH. 

By  Thomas  Rowland  Skemp.   3  vols.  31s.  6d. 
"  An  exceedingly  readable  novel,  full  of  various  and  stistained  interest," 

Daily  Telegraph. 

'•  Written  in  a  liglit,  lively  style  ;  full  of  stirring  adventures  by  land  and  sea," 

£clio. 

WILL  SHE  BEAR  IT  ?  a  Tale  of  the  Weald. 

I  3  vols.  31s,  6d. 

[  "  This  is  a  clever  story,  easily  and  naturally  told,  and  the  reader's  interest  sus- 
tained throughout  A  pleasant,  readable  book,  such  as  we  can  heartily  '. 

recommend  as  likely  to  do  good  service  in  the  dull  and  foggy  days  before  us." 

I  SpiCtafor.  '■ 

I     "  Thoroughly  clever  and  interesting,  and  pleasantly  and  naturally  told  Ii»] 

every  way  we  entertain  a  very  high  opinion  of  this  book." — Oraphic. 

!  "  Written  with  simplicity,  good  feeling,  and  good  sense,  and  marked  throughout 
by  a  high  moral  tone,  which  is  all  the  more  powerful  from  never  being  obtrusive  ' 

!   The  interest  is  kept  up  with  increasing  power  to  the  last." — Slainlurd.  ■ 

I  "  The  story  is  a  love-tale,  and  the  interest  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the , 
heroine,  who  is  certainly  a  good  girl,  bearing  unmerited  sorrow  with  patience  ;uicl ' 
resignation.    The  heroine's  young  friend  is  also  attractive  As  for  tlie  sevtntli 

,  commandment,  its  breach  is  not  even  alluded  to." — Athenceum. 

"  There  is  abundance  of  individuality  in  the  story,  the  characters  are  all  genuine,.' 

'  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  novel  is  agi-eeable.     It  is  really  interesting.    On  the  . 

j  whole,  it  may  be  recommended  for  general  perusal." — Sunday  Times. 

"  '  Will  She  Bear  It  ?  '  is  a  story  of  English  country  life  It  is  no  small  ■ 

I  praise  to  say  that  the  tone  of  the  book  throughout  is  thoroughly  pure  and  heakhy^.^ 
without  being  either  duU  or  namby-pamby." — Illustrated  lieview,  \ 

PERCY  LOCKHART.     By  F.  W.  Baxter..; 

2  vols.  21s.  I 
"  As  an  interesting  work  of  fiction,  fresh,  breezy,  and  healthful  in  style  and  nior»l» . 

we  heartily  commend  '  Percy  Lockhart.'  "—Edinburgh  Courant.  ; 

"  After  the  perfumed  atmosphere  of  many  recent  novels,  it  is  really  refreshing  to-' 
get  a  breath  of  mountain  air.    The  author  writes  like  a  gentleman." — Atlinuxum. 

"  The  novel  altogether  deserves  praise.  It  is  healthy  in  tone,  interesting  in  plot 
and  incident,  and  generally  so  well  written  that  few  persons  would  be  ably  justly  to 
find  fault  witli  it."— Scotsman. 

"  Few  better  novels  in  these  days  find  their  way  into  circulating  libraries,  and  wo- 
cannot  doubt  its  success.  If  a  story  which  holds  the  reader,  though  it  h.as  no  dash, 
of  sensationalism— if  graphic  portraitures  of  character,  and  lively,  thoughtful,  and 
instructive  colloquies,  and  animated  and  accurate  descriptions  of  varie<i  sceuL-ry, 
entitle  a  work  of  fiction  to  favourable  reception— tiiis  cue  has  good  claim." 

Dundee  Courier. 

THE  TRUE  STORY  of  HUGH  NOBLE'S 

FLIGHT.   By  the  Authoress  of  "  What  Her  Face  Said."  Crown  Svo.  10s.  Gd. 

RAVENSDALE.    3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

ALDEN  of   ALDENHOLME.    By  Geokgb 

Smith.   3  vols.  [Xext  uak. 

SAMUEL  TINSLEV,  10  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND. 

NOTICE,— Mr.   SAMUEL  TINSLEY, 

PUBLISHER,  has  IlEMOVEO  from  No.  Southampton  Street  to  No.  lO 
OI'POSITE,  between  the  Olliccs  of  "Public  Opiuiou "  and  the  "Court 
Circular." 

0 

10  Soutiiami'Ton  SrRi;ET,  Str.vnd  :  January  1. 

Now  ready,  price  for  the  Set  of  Thirteen,  with  Fronti.spiece,  £.5  6s. 

TIIIRTRKN  ETCHINGS  from  NATURE,  chiefly  in 

the  Counties  of  Norfolk,  Sufl'iilk,  and  Surrey.    By  J.  P.  IlESELI'lNE. 

The  Edition  is  strictly  limited  to  100  Copies,  wliich  will  be  printed  oft 
Japanese  paper,  by  A.  DeliUrc,  and  the  Plates  then  destroyed. 


S.MI'I  II,  KI.DEJ!,  &  CO.,  I.";  \V,\-l'i;i;l,()()  I'L.VCE 


rUHl.ISUED  BY  J.  NOSEDA,  101)  STRAND,  LONDON. 


.TuBt  piibliBlicd.  Fourth  lOdiUon,  revised  iind  cuhirficd.with  uilditiotuil  licoeat  t'twca,  Kb.  lid. 

EPILKI'SY    unci    ITS    CUKE.      IJy    ChioRGE  Bbaman, 
M.D.,  F.U.C.S— London  :  RKNSIIAVV,  :Ui(l  Stranil,    And  nil  Booli.i^Ilfr«. 

'  New  I'.ilitldii,  the  Tlilrd,  1».  lid.  i  iioul  free.  \».  *A. 

REVELATIONS    of    QUACKS    aiul    QUACKEIIY.  By 
DiCTKCTOll.  Rcuriuted  from  the  "Mctlical  Cln-ulnr." 
"  This  immpldot  ciin«tltmi'«  a  rritnlnr  liuiick  Diwlriiy,  by  coiisidthii:  which  every  yotnismtn 

mny  know  wluTe  he  inny  ii.i  il  lii'  wlnhcr.  to  iii'l  pliniiliMiwl  iind  di'Mlniyca  Uuy,  tliCR-lor«, 

rcudvr,  '  KevidiilionH  dI  Hiuic.Uk  und  UuaekiTy,"  l>,v  IX'ti'rtiir,"— /'loir/i, 

I.niiilon  :  llAll.t.l(!iil!  .Kr  Co..  'JO  Kini:  Williom  Street,  Strand. 

^  "  N()\S'  iii;.\i)V.-  Ni:\v  wouK  uv  dm.  iik.m.i:.  r.it.s. 
lOJ'LAKM:  an  Iiilnxliictioti  Iu  I'liyninlo^y  Jiiul  Mftliciiit' fof 

MtuilentB.  I.W.  Willi  riii'tf»,(;»,Ui.." 

J.  ^  .\,  (.  Ill:  IK  II  ILL. 
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LIST   OF   SOME   OF   THE    PRINCIPAL    NEW  BOOKS 

IN  CIRCULATION  AT 

MUDIE'S   SELECT  LIBRARY. 

Fresh  Copies  of  all  the  Books  on  this  List  are  adJcil  as  the  domand  iritrcasca,  and  an  ample  supply  is  provided  of  all  Forthcoming  Worka  of 

general  interest  as  tliey  apjiear. 


insTKii'B  Life  of  CaAnLES  Dickenb,  Vol.  II. 
ANijnr's  ToiVVKLS  in  SEAncn  oir  LiviNcisroNE. 
iliffrn  AND  I.TNETTE,  by  Alfred  Tciinypon. 
KB  OF  COITNT  MONTALEMBEnT,  by  Mrs.  Ollpliant. 
ire  Elements  of  Rkugion,  by  Canon  Liddon. 

re  OP  Sill  Hknky  Lawrence.  TmeRose  Gaiiden. 

iRiviVs  Emotions  in  Man  and  Animals. 

FE  AND  LEHTEIUs  OE  CAPTAIN  MAIIRTAT. 

AjniiR  McsiNGS.  WrraiN  toe  Maze. 

IS  Eustace  Diamonds.  The  Vicaii's  Daubhteb. 

■SSCE,  by  Julia  Kavonagh.  To  the  Bitter  End. 

iiDES  AND  Bridals,  by  J.  C.  Jeaflreson. 
tttoiBs  OF  Baron  SrocKMAn,  by  his  Hon. 

IS  Golden  Lion  of  GnANPEnB.  Middlemahch. 

PB  OF  Stephen  Lancton,  by  C.  E.  Maurice. 

RUONs  on  THE  BEA'rn  uDES.by  Rev.  J.  Oswald  Dykes. 

isicAL  Recollections  of  the  Last  HAur-CENTUiiV. 

VE  is  Enough,  by  William  Morris. 

oioiiis  op  Algernon  Sydney,  by  A.  O.  Ewald. 

rzoERALD's  Memoir  of  Alexandre  Dumas. 

Rvis's  History  op  tub  Cuurch  of  France. 

(DRESSES  BY  THE  AHCIIRISaOP  OF  CaNTEIIBCBY. 
TPEH-s  TO  THE  SCATTERED,  by  T.  T.  Lynch. 
ICOU.ECTIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS  OF  J.  R.  PLANCHfi. 

?E  OF  Thomas  Bhassey,  by  Sir  Arthnr  Helps. 
HMATES  OP  EXGU.'sn  KINGS,  by  J.  L.  Sanford. 
RMoNs  on  Living  Subjects,  by  Horace  Bnshnell. 
rKXTLOHED  Syrla,  by  Captain  Burton. — Mekidiana. 
ca.vKL  Faraday,  by  Dr.  J.  II.  Gladstone. 
LDAME  DE  Sevign£,  by  the  Countess  de  TuUga. 
ETEMPrAiTONSOpOUR  LoiiD.byDr.NormanMaclcod. 
coujXTioxs  opSoctety,  by  L.idy  Clementina Davies 
iTNE  AT  the  Fair,  by  Robert  Browning. 
THE  Days  of  My  Youth,  by  Amelia  B.  Edwards. 
;e  Higher  Ministry  op  Nature,  by  J.  R,  Leifchild. 
E  Beginnings  op  Life,  by  H.  C.  Bastian. 
vrHF.  AND  Mendelssohn  in  1821-1831.— Fleurange. 

WN  Gkoloov,  by  Canon  Kingsley.  Boscobel. 

'NCAN's  History  of  the  Royal  Artillery. 

acQUELER's  Horse-Guards.  Compton  Friaus. 

Visit  to  Algeria,  by  Lady  Herbert  of  Lea. 
cords  op  mE  Rocks,  by  Rev.  W.  S.  Symonds. 
j.nt's  History  of  the  Newspaper  Press,  Vol.  III. 
[E  Presence  of  God  in  His  Temple,  by  Dr.  Vaughan. 
Journey  Through  the  Caucasus,  byA.H.Mounsey. 
jrholt's  Homes  and  Shrines  of  Engush  AnnsTs. 
smiumsPaid  to  Experience.— Wrayford'3  Ward. 
System  of  Field  Manceuvres,  by  Lieut.  Maurice. 

I  Henry  Holland's  Recollechons.  Valentin. 

! Tocqueville's  Correspondence  WITH  N.W.Sexior 

lAMATISTS  OP  THE  PRESENT  DAY,  by  "  Q." 

XEiGH's  The  Lhtle  Sanctuary.— Aston-Royal. 

:tures  of  Old  Rome,  by  Mrs.  Elliot.  Bruey. 

3RK  AND  Waoks,  by  T.  Brassey.  Shawl  Str.vps. 

:arles  Dickens  as  a  Reader,  by  Charles  Kent. 

tiRTY  Years  in  the  Harem.  At  His  Gates. 

rsH's  Residence  at  the  Court  of  London. 

IE  Foreignei;  in  Far  Cathay,  by  W.  H.  Medhurst. 

aiORIALS  OK  THE  ReV.  W.  B.  MACKENZIE. 

INBURY  Mills,  by  Chris.  Coleridge.— Trevor  Cout.t. 

IE  PlUNCESS  of  the  MOOR.  TlIE  YELLOW  FLAG. 

■NDALL'a  FOR.MS  OF  WATER  IN  ClOUDS,  &C. 
iLUNOEU'sLECTUHESON  REUNION  OP  THE  CHURCHES. 

oxjRAVE's  Essays  on  Easieiin  Quections. 
CTUREs  Across  the  Channel,  by  Mrs.  Macquoid. 
;lloch"s  History  ofRationa  lTheolog y  in  England 

IX  Ixdo-China,  by  Louis  de  Carnfi. 
irmoss  Preachto  at  Oxford,  by  Dr.  Pnsey. 
Budget  of  Paradoxes,  by  Augustus  de  Morgan. 
lOCTOR's  Orrs  Around  Us.— Martin's  Vineyard. 
lEL.\fT  Uavs  of  PfeRE  Gratiiy,  by  Adolphe  Perraud. 
JPilu:  in  Asia,  by  W.  M.  Torrens.- Sorties  from  Gib. 
SW  Homfj  in  Austiluja,  by  G.  S.  Baden-Powell. 


Memoiualb  of  a  Quict  Life,  by  Augustus  .1.  C.  Hare. 
Till'.  Strange  Adventurhsof  A  PiiAicrox,  by  W. Black. 
The  Poet  atthu  Breakfast  Tarle,  by  O.  W.  Holmes. 
A  CoNCTSK  History  of  I'aintino,  by  Mrs.  C.  Heaton. 

Santo  Domingo,  by  S.  Hazard.  The  Runaway. 

The  Ocean,  Athospuere,  and  Life,  by  lilisCo  Reclus. 

Six  op  Spadks,  by  S.  R.  Hole.  Off  the  Skellics. 

Ps  and  Qs,  by  Miss  Yonge.  Not  for  the  World. 

Marchmont  op  Redlands.— Father  Godfrey. 
Life  op  Mrs.  E.  Montague,  by  Dr.  Doran. 
The  English  in  Ireijvnd,  by  James  A.  Froude. 
Experiences  of  a  Diplomatist,  by  John  Ward, 

Under  the  Sun,  by  G.  A.  Sal.i.  Try  Cracow. 

Diaries  and  LfrrnsRS  op  Sir  George  Jackson. 
History  of  the  House  of  CoNDfi.by  the  Due  d'Aumale. 
Dean  Stanley's  History  oftheCiiuuch  of  Scotland. 

Taine's  Noths  on  England.  Olrio  Grange. 

Leiters  and  Journals  of  the  late  Earl  op  Elgin. 
The  Switzers,  by  W.  Hepworth  Dixon. 
Dixon's  History  op  Willum  Penn. — Ailie  Gilroy. 
Mountaineering  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  by  C.  King. 

Country  Stories,  by  Holme  Lee.  Three  to  One. 

Adventures  op  a  Brownie,  by  Mrs.  Craik. 
Men  op  the  Second  Empire,  by  Trois-fitoiles. 
IIuiiXEu's  Life  of  Pope  Sixtus  the  Fifth. 
Hermann  Agha  ;  a  Narrative,  by  W.  G.  Palgrave. 

Robert  Ainsleioh.  Hornby  Mills. 

Lord  Kilgobrin.  Tappy's  Chicks.  Expiated. 

TYRWrnrr's  Lectures  on  Christian  Art. 
Taine's  History  of  English  Literature. 

Memoir  of  Robert  Chambers.  Thojiasina. 

Christ  in  Modern  Life,  by  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke. 
Paul  op  Tarsus,  by  a  Graduate.— The  Maid  of  Sker. 
the  Garden  and  the  City,  by  Rev.  Hugh  Macmillan. 
LECTurj;s  and  Essays,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Fawcott. 
Life  of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  by  Mrs.  Hookhani. 
Dean  Hook's  Life  of  Archbishop  Parker. 

Fly  Leaves,  by  C.  S.  C.  Stray  Leaves,  by  C.  E.  M. 

Cowtan's  Memories  of  the  British  Museuji. 
Sisters  and  Wives,  by  Sarah  Tytler.— Mabel  Heron. 

False  Cards.  Saved  by  a  Woman.  Ombiu. 

Life  of  Couot  Beugnot. — Life  op  Rev.  A.  R.  Dallas. 
Light  Science  fob  Leisure  Hours,  by  R.  A.  Proctor. 

Under  the  Red  Dragon,  by  James  Grant.  Lil. 

To  the  Cape  for  Diamonds,  by  Frederick  Boyle. 

AUTOBIOGR.APHY  OF  THOMAS  COOPER.  LOYAL. 

Thoughts  for  the  Times,  by  Rev.  H.  R.  Havveis. 

Sundays  Abroad,  by  Dr.  Guthrie.  Zincke's  Egypt. 

Pearl  and  Emerald.  Hence  these  Tears. 

My  Cousin  Maurice.  First  in  the  Field. 

Atlantic  Essays,  by  T.  W.  Higginson. 

T.iLES  OF  the  Teltonic  LANDS,  by  G.  W.  Cox. 

Margaret,  by  C.  C.  Fraser  Tytler.  Honor  Blake. 

Miriam's  Marriage.- — Clara  Levesque. 

A  Lady'sRide  through  Palestine,  by  Amy  Fullerton. 

A  Sketch  of  European  History,  by  E.  A.  Freeman. 

More  "  Bab  "  Ballads.  St.  Aubyn's  Vow. 

Syjionds's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Dante. 
jEwrrr's  History  op  the  Huttons  op  Birmngham. 
Wintering  at  Menton,  by  Alexander  M.  Brown. 
Saint  CEaHA  :  a  Modern  Tale  from  Real  Life. 
The  Tr.uning  of  Young  Children,  by  Dr.  G.  Moore. 
Handbook  of  Social  Economy,  by  Edmond  About. 
Republican  Superstitions,  by  Moncure  D.  Conway. 
Canonbury  Holt,  by  Emma  Jane  Worboise. 
Briefs  and  I'.^pei^,  by  Two  Idle  Apprentices. 
Paris  afier  Two  Sieges,  by  William  Woodall. 
Soldierixo  and  ScrjBBT.rxo,  by  Archibald  Forbes. 
Enigmas  of  Life,  by  W.  K.  Greg. 

Our  Work  in  Palestine.  Ruth  Maxtoll. 

Wood's  Journey  to  the  Source  of  the  River  Onus. 
The  Red  Fl.\g  and  otheh  Poems,  by  Hon.  Eoden  Noel. 
The  Rise  op  Great  Famiues,  by  Sir  Bernard  Burke. 


Wanderings  in  Spain,  by  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare. 
Life  and  LmTEiis  op  Rev.  John  Jame.s  Tayleu, 
The  Days  of  Juzehkl,  by  Peter  Bayne. 
Fontaine's  Memoriaij^  of  a  Huguenot  Family. 
Overland,  Inland,  and  Upward,  by  A.  V. 
The  Great  Lone  Land,  by  Captain  Butler. 

Life  in  India,  by  Edward  Eraiidon.  SfUTiMiuff. 

Trading,  by  the  Author  of  "  The  Wide,  Wide  World." 
Memoirs  of  the  Pihncesh  Leonora  CniiLSTiNA. 

Early  Life  of  .Sir  W.  U.  Maule.  For  the  King. 

Change  of  Aiu  and  Scene,  by  Dr.  AJphonne  Donn^. 
A  Summer's  Ro.manoe,  by  the  Autlior  of  "  Lakevillc." 

Vambehy's  Bokhara.  Tun  Doctor's  Dilemma. 

Buckle's  Miscellaneous  Works.  Ravensdale. 

Fai  i  h  it  Free  Thoughi',  edited  by  Bishop  Wilberforcc. 
Page'.s  Life  of  IIavvitiorne.— Spain  and  its  People. 
Physics  and  Poli  tics,  by  Walter  Eagehot. 

For  Lirerty's  Sake.  Hugh  Noble's  FLiGirr. 

The  Stilwinches  of  Combe  Mavis,  by  T.  A.TroUopc. 
Lanfrey's  History  of  Napoleon. — Grace  Tolilar. 
The  Autobiography  of  a  CoRNasn  Rector. 
Influence  op  the  Mind  on  the  Body,  by  Dr.  Tuke. 
The  Spinsters  of  Blatchington.  — Amy  Stenxett. 
Reus.s's  History  of  Early  Christian  Theology. 
Stiucams  from  Hidden  Sources,  by  B.  M.  Ranking. 
Cabixtjt  PoRTRAn  s,  by  T.  W.  Reld.— Times  &  Places. 
A  Scamper  to  Sebastopol,  by  James  Creagh. 
The  Greeks  of  To-day,  by  Charles  K.  Tuckerraan. 
The  RESuiiREcnoN  of  the  Dead,  by  Dr.  Hanna. 
The  Court  op  Anna  Carafa,  by  Mrs.  H.  R.  St.  John. 

The  Woman  with  a  Secret.  -Joshua  Davidson. 

The  Scarborough  Belle.  A  Woman's  Tiuumph. 

Back  Log  Studies,  by  C.  D.  Warner. 

Tales  for  Christmas  Eve,  by  Rhoda  Broughton. 

GllEGOEY  HaWKSHAW,  HIS  CHARACTER  ANT)  OPINIONS. 

The  Japanese  in  America,  by  Charles  Lanman. 
Three  Books  op  Song,  by  H.  W.  Longfellow. 
Wo.MEN  of  the  Last  Days  op  Old  France. 
The  Two  Great  Tejipt.itions,  by  Dr.  Vaughan. 
The  Knight  op  Intercession,  by  Rev.  S.  J.  Stone. 
The  Dog  of  Flanders,  and  Other  Stories. 

Satanella.  RcssLUJ  Conspirators  in  Siberia. 

Sport  at  Home  and  Abroad,  by  Lord  William  Lennox. 
In  France  with  the  German  Army,  by  Col.  Corvin. 
Eight  Months  on  Duty  in  Chanzy's  Ap^jiy. 
A  Few  Days  in  Belgium,  by  Lady  Lees. 

Faiiley's  Modern  Turkey.  Hl-nter's  Orissa. 

Echoes  of  a  Fajuous  Year,  by  Harriet  Parr. 

Thrown  Together.  A  Woman's  Vengeance. 

Character  Sketches,  by  Dr.  Norman  Macleod. 
The  Story  op  the  Plebiscite.— G  rote's  Aristotle. 
Royal  and  Republican  France,  by  Henry  Reeve. 
Songs  of  the  Russian  People,  by  W.  R.  S.  Ralston. 
The  Day  after  Death,  by  Louis  Figuier. 
De  Beauvoir's  Voyage  Round  the  World. 
Struggles  of  a  Neutral  Volu.nteer,  by  J.  Furley. 
Sons  of  Dives.— Bltlding  upon  S.i.nd.— Yakndale. 
Ranolf  and  AiiOHiA  :  a  Poem,  by  Alfred  Domett. 
Cox's  Popular  Rojl\nces  op  the  Middle  Ages. 
Lucy  Fitzadam.— When  Georgbthe  Third  was  King. 
Among  the  Huts  in  Egy'pt,  by  Miss  'WTi.ately. 

John  Morley's  Essays.  Morley's  Voltake. 

Darwinism  in  Morals,  by  Frances  Power  Cobbc. 
Memorials  op  Anna  Hinderer.— The  Y'oung  Squire 
Glimpses  of  Life  in  Victopja,  by  a  Resident. 
Garnston,  or  a  Life's  Discipline,  by  Mrs.  J.  Merciei-. 
Tales,  New  and  Old,  by  Author  '•  Mademoiselle  Mori." 

Chances  and  Ciunges.  Sleepy  Fop^st.  Una. 

The  Heiress  in  the  Family.  Ax  Only  Sister. 

Musical  Criticism,  by  T.  D.  Eaton.  Off  Parade. 

Lloyd's  History  of  Sicily.— Romance  of  the  Streets 

Matthew  Frost,  Carrier,  byE.  Mar-'vall.  Morag 

Ribbon  Stories,  and  Holiday  SioraES,  by  Lady  Barker. 


AND   MANY   OTHER   RECENT   WORKS   OF   ACKNOWLEDGED   MERIT   AND   GENERAL  INTEREST. 
See  Mudie's  Library  Circular  for  January,  postage  free  on  application. 

FIRST-CLASS     SUBSCRIPTION,     ONE     GUINEA     PER  ANNUM. 

Book  Societies  supplied  on  Liberal  Terms.— Prospectuses  postage  free  on  application. 
NEW    YEAR'S  GIFTS. 

KEVISED  CATALOGUE  of  BOOKS  on  SALE,  containing  a  LARGE  SELECTION  of  WORKS  of  the  BEST  AUTHORS,  in  Ornamental  Bindings,  adapted  tor 
GENTLEMEN  S  LIBRARIES  and  DRAWING-ROOM  TABLES,  and  for  NEW  YE.AR'S  GIFTS  and  WEDDING  and  BIRTHDAY  PRESENTS 
and  SCHOOL  PRIZES,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  postage  free  on  application. 


n  the  Books  in  Circulation  and  on  Sale  at  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may  also  be  obtained  with  the  least  possible  delay  by  aU  Subscribers  to 
MUDIE'S   MANCHESTER   LIBRARY,    CROSS   STREET,  MANCHESTER. 


MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (LIMITED),  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 
Cut  Office— 2  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 
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PIANOFORTES  RETURNED  FROM  HIRE. 

CHAPPELL  &  CO.  have  now  a  large  STOCK  of  PIANOFORTES  by  Broaclwood,  Erard,  Collard,  Chappell,  &c.,  which  have  been  hired  for  e 
short  term,  consequently  maj'  be  considered  nearly  equal  to  New  Instruments,  and  are  marked  at  exceptionally  low  prices. 

CHAPPELL  &  CO.,  50  NEW  BOND  STREET. 


CHIPPEIL  &  CO.'S  PIAIOrORTES  AlfD  HAEIOIITJIS. 

PIANOFORTE  FACTORY,  CHALK  FARM  ROAD.       SHOW  ROOMS,  49,  50,  51,  and  52,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON. 


CHAPPELL  &  CO.'S   PLA.NOFOETES  on  tlie  THREE- 

YEABS'  SYSTEM  of  HIRE,  by  which  the  Instrument  becomes  the  Property 
of  the  Hirer  at  the  end  of  the  Third  Year,  provided  each  Instalment  shall 
have  been  regularly  paid  in  advance  : 

At  £2  2s.  per  Quarter,  or  8  Guinens  per  Annum, 

A  PIANINO,  by  CHAPPELL  &  CO.,  in  plain  Mahogany  or 

Walnut  Case,  6^  Octaves,  wUl\  Check  Action,  Three  Strings  throughout  the  Treble.  Cash 
price  lor  this  Instrument,  20  Guineas. 

At  £2  12s.  6d.  per  Quarter,  or  10  Guineas  per  Annum, 

AN  ELEGANT  PIANINO,  in  best  Walnut  or  RoseAvood,  with 

OrnamentedFect,6|  Octaves,  Check  Action,  and  Three  Strings  throughout  the  Treble. 
Cash  price,  27  Guineas. 

At  £3  3s.  per  Quarter,  or  12  Guineas  per  Annum, 

A  HANDSOME  COTTAGE  PIANOFORTE,  by  CHAPPELL 

&  CO.,  in  Rosewood,  7  Octaves.  Cash  price,  32  Guineas. 

At  £3  8s.  3d.  per  Quarter,  or  13  Guineas  per  Annum, 

A  HANDSOME  COTTAGE  PIANOFORTE,  by  CHAPPELL 

&  CO.,  in  Walnut  Case,  7  Octaves.   Cash  price.  35  Guineas. 

At  £3  18s.  9d.  per  Quarter,  or  l."*  Guineas  per  Annum, 

THE  ENGLISH  MODEL  PIANOFORTE,  by  CHAPPELL 

&  CO.,  in  very  handsome  Rosewood,  7  Octaves.   Cosh  price,  38  Guineas. 

At  £4  4s.  per  Quarter,  or  16  Guineas  per  Annum, 

THE  ENGLISH  MODEL  PIANOFORTE,  by  CHAPPELL 

&  CO.,  in  liaudsome  Walnut  Case,  7  Octaves.   Cash  price,  43  Guineas. 

At  £5  5s.  per  Quarter,  or  20  Guineas  per  Annum, 

THE  FOREIGN  MODEL  PIANOFORTE,  by  CHAPPELL 

&  CO..  in  Walnut  Case,  7  Octaves,  Check  Action,  and  Three  Strmgs.  Cash  price, 
GO  Guineas. 

N.B — The  Three-Tears'  System  of  Hire  and  Purchase  ia  also  applied  to  all  other  Instruments 
upon  Terms  to  be  asrreed  upon. 

Catalogues  and  particulars  may  be  had  on  application  to  CECAPPELI.  Sc  CO.,  50  New  Bond 
Street. 


THE  BEST  ALEXANDRE  HARMONIUMS  on  the  THREE- 

YEARS'  SYSTEM  of  HIRE,  by  which  the  Instrument  becomes  the  Property 
of  the  Hirer  at  the  end  of  the  Third  Year,  provided  each  Instalment  shall 
.   have  been  regularly  ijaid  in  advance  :  ^ 

No.                                    At  Five  Guineas  per  Annum.  £    s.  d. 

3.  Rosewood  or  Walnut,  3  stops    1   a  3 

At  Six  Guineas  per  Annum. 
3  bis.   In  Oak  case,  7  stops    1  11  6 

At  Ten  Guineas  per  Annum. 
5.  Rosewood,  Walnut,  or  Oak,  11  stops   2  12  G 

At  Thirteen  Guineas  per  Annum. 
G.  Rosewood,  Walnut,  or  Oak,  15  stops   3   8  3 

At  Twelve  Guineas  per  Annum. 

8.  Rosewood,  Walnut,  or  Oak,  11  stops,  percussion   3   3  0 

At  Twenty  Guineas  per  Annum. 

9.  Rosewood  or  Walnut,  14  stops   5   5  0 

At  Fifteen  Guineas  per  Annum. 

10.  Oak  case,  15  stops    3  18  9 

At  Sixteen  Guineas  per  Annum. 

11.  Rosewood  or  Walnut,  1 5  stops   4  4  0 

At  Twelve  Guineas  per  Annum. 

Exhibition  Model.   No.  1.    15  stops.  Oak    3   3  0 

At  Ten  Guineas  per  Annum. 

1.  Drawing-room  Model.   Rosewood,  Walnut,  or  Oak   2  12  $ 

At  Thirteen  Guineas  per  Annum. 

2.  Drawing-room  Model.   Rosewood,  Walnut,  or  Oak   3   8  8 

At  Twenty  Guineas  per  Annum. 

3.  Drawing-room  Model.   Rosewood,  Walnut,  or  Oak   5   5  0 

At  Twenty  Guineas  per  Annum. 

12.  New  Church  Model.   17  stops,  Oak    5   5  0' 

Illustrated  Catalosues  and  full  particulars  may  be  had  on  application  to  CIIAFPEH* 
&  CO.,  &0  New  Bond  Street. 


CHAPPELL  &   CO.'S   PIANOFORTES  and  HARMONIUMS  on  the  THREE-YEARS' 


SYSTEM  of  HIRE,  bv  which  the  Instrument  becomes  the  Property  of  the  Hirer  at  the  end  of  the  Term. 
CO.'S,  50  NEW  BOND  STREET. 


Every  description  of  Instrument  at  CHAPPELL  & 


CHAPPELL   &   CO.  have  now  on  View  the  largest  Stock  in  London  of  PIANOFORTES, 

by  all  the  great  Makers;  of  ALEXANDRE  HARMONIUMS,  greatly  improved;  and  of  ORGAN  HARMONIUMS.  Any  of  these  Iiu=trument3  can  be  Hired 
for  Three  Years,  and,  provided  each  quarterly  instalment  shall  have  been  regularly  paid  in  advance,  the  Instrument  becomes  the  Property  of  the  Hirer  at  tlio 
expiration  of  the  Tliird  Year. 

CHAPPELL  &   CO.'S  ORGAN    HARMONIUMS  on  the   THREE- YEARS'  SYSTEM.I 

These  Instruments  have  the  round  tone  of  the  Organ  without  the  disadvantage  of  requiring  tuning,  with  much  quicker  articulation  than  the  American  Organs,' 
and  at  half  the  cost,  at  CHAPPELL  &  CO.'S,  50  NEW  BOND  STREET. 

ORGANS,    ORGAN    HARMONIUMS,    AMERICAN    ORGANS,    and  ALEXANDRE. 

HARMONIUMS,  may  be  compared  together,  for  PURCHASE  or  HIRE,  on  the  Three-Years' System,  at  CHAPPELL'S,  50  NEW  BOND  STREET. 

ORGANS  for  DRAWING-ROOM  or  CHURCHES,  from  45  Guineas  to  250  Guineas,  for 

SALE  or  HIRE  on  the  Three-Years'  System,  at  CHAPPELL'S,  50  NEW  BOND  STREET. 

CHAPPELL   &   CO.'S   PIANOFORTES  for  SALE.    The  Largest  Stock  in  London,  by 

Broadwood,  Collard,  Erard,  Chappell,  &c..  New  and  Secondhand,  at  CHAPPELL  &  CO.'S,  50  NEW  BOND  STREET. 

CHAPPELL   &    CO.'S    HARMONIUMS  for   SALE,   from  Guineas 

Alexandre's  Wholesale  Agents.   Illustrated  Catalogues  on  application.— CHAPPELL  &  CO.,  60  NEW  BOND  STREET. 


to  100  Guineas. 


In  2  vols,  royal  8vo.  cloth  boards,  423. 


THE  BALLAD  LITERATURE  AND  POPULAR  MUSIC  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME: 


A  Collection  of  the  Old  Songs,  Ballads,  and  Dance  Tunes  which  constitute  the  National  Music  of  England;  arranged 
Chronologically,  with  Kemarks  and  Anecdote,  and  preceded  by  Sketches  of  the  Early  State  of  Music, 
and  of  the  Amusements  associated  with  it  in  England  during  the  various  Beigns. 


By  W.  CHAPPELL,  F.S.A. 


The  present  Work,  indispensable  to  all  who  are  intcresteii  in  the  popular  Liter.iture  of  England,  i.s  the  result  of  many  j-ears'  careful  research  ar.iong 
MSS.,  lilack-lettcr  liiiok.s,  and  the  numerous  cphcineral  rublioations  of  the  Sixtcentli,  Seventeenth,  and  the  early  part  of  the  Kightccnth  Century.  The 
various  Uallad  collections,  sucli  as  the  Pcpy.s,  the  liox'ourslic,  the  IJagford,  the  Douce,  the  Kawlinson,  &c.,  have  been  laid  under  contribution  ;  whilst  the 
Oarland.s  collected  by  I'epys,  Ashmolc,  Woo(l,  Lutlrell,  &c.,  have  furnished  considerable  matter  in  illustration  of  the  .subject.  The  Old  Dramatists  hava 
been  carefully  gleaned  for  notices  of  Old  Song.'*  nnd  Hallads,  and  every  available  .source  likely  to  enrich  the  Work  has  been  cxjimined  and  quoted.  Thus 
the  book  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  Old  Knglish  Tunes,  but  an  account,  l*opular  and  Literary,  of  hunilreds  of  our  Old  Uallads ;  in  many  ease.s  giving 
entire  Halljul.s  for  the  first  lime  in  an  accessible  shape.  The  Two  Volumes  contain  upwards  of  Eight  Hundred  I'ages,  with  Eacsimiles  ff^fii  old  MSS.  and 
I'rintcd  Hooks.  

OLD    ENGLISH  DITTIES. 

All  the  Favourite  Songs  selected  from  "  Topular  Music  of  tlic  Olden  Time,"  with  Syni|ihonies  and  Accompaniments  for  the  Pianoforte,  by  G.  A. 
Macfahi:k.\  ;  the  long  li.illads  (•ompre.'ised,  and  in  some  cases  New  Wonls  written,  by  J.  O-Xicnkokd. 

Eargc  folio  ICditioii,  |irinted  from  engraved  I'lates,  doth,  21.s.  Small-type  Edition,  complete,  cloth,  10s.  6d.  ;  or  half-bound  in  morocco,  163.  The 
above  Work  i.i  also  divided  into  Thirteen  I'art.'*,  each  I'art  containing  Twelve  ,Songs,  (is. 

N.b.— All  the  most  favourite  of  the  Old  l';ngli.sh  Ditties  are  also  published  separately,  from  engraved  Plates,  largo  folio  size,  each  Is. 


HECOM MENDED   BY  AIiL  THE  PBOFE8SOBS. 

THE  DIGITOPJUM  (a  small  Dumb  Piano). — This  romarkiible  invention  materially  assists  any 

j)cr«on  (.0  IMiiy  and  liecomo  Perfect  on  llic  I'lnnoforte,  Ortjan,  or  irnrmnniimi,  l)y  strcnirthcnhig  and  rendering  the  flnncrs  Indepeiulent,  in  on  incredibly  short  timo; 
and  can  now  bo  had  (prlcolSi;  or,  with  Ivory  koj»,        of  the  Solo  Mnnufacturers,  CHAl'I'JilLL  ii  CO.,  60  NKW  BOND  8T11KET. 


CHAPPELL  &  CO.,  60  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


Muted  by  prOTTJBWOODK  &  rO.,  at  No.  r,  Ncw-ftrcet  F<iunre,  In  the  TarlKh  of  St.  Ilrldc,  In  tlm  City  of  London  ;  nod  Publliihcd  hy  DAVID  JONBS, 
•t  the  Onicc,  No.  <I8  ttouthaniptoii  Btroot,  btrurtd.  In  the  I'urlab  ot  Ht.  V»u\,  CoTont  Onrdoii,  In  the  County  of  Middlc<c'S,— ^'u/urtftiy,  Januain  t,  11173. 
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THE  EMPEROR,  NAPOLEOiSr. 

BY  the  peaceful  death  of  the  Third  Napoleon  in  exile  and 
on  the  verge  of  old  age  one  of  the  strangest  careers 
known  to  the  memory  of  man  has  been  brought  to  a  close. 
Every  variety  of  good  and  bad  fortune  has  been  tasted  by  the 
late  Empicrou.    Born  and  brouglit  up  as  the  heir  to  the  First 
Empire  in   its  height  of  splendour,  he  spent  his  youth  and 
prime  in  conspiracy,  his  maturity  in  reigning,  and  his  closing 
years  in  obscurity.    And  his  character  had  almost  as  much 
of  inconsistency  and  inequality  as  his  fortunes.    lie  was  the 
most  determined,  the  most  obstinate,  and  yet  the  most  vacil- 
lating and  undecided  of  men.    He  showed  himself  now  a 
dreamy  enthusiast,  now  imscrupulous  and  energetic  in  action, 
lie  believed  in  himself  and  in  his  star  as  if  he  had  a  divine 
mission,  and  yet  spent  many  of  his  years  of  power  in  taking 
minute  precautions  against  minute  dangers.    He  could  think 
and  do  great  things,  but  he  never  thought  or  acted  them  out. 
He  won  greatness  by  excessive  temerity,  and  lost  it  by  excessive 
caution.    Bitterly  as  he  disappointed  many  whose  causes  he 
adopted  only  to  relinquish  them,  he  probably  disappointed  no  one 
sobitterlv  as  himself;  for  he  must  have  been  conscious  that  he 
was  constantly  aiming  at  more  than  he  accomplished,  and 
that  the  iiitirmities  of  his  intellect  and  character  were  the  real 
secret  of  his  failure.    That  he  should  have  succeeded  so  much 
and  so  little  must  have  been  an  enigma  to  himself  as  well  as 
to  the  world.    In  early  life  he  dared  not  only  to  conspire, 
which  is  not  much,  but  he  dared  to  be  supremely  ridiculous  ; 
and  ridicule  is  fatal  to  most  men,  and  to  almost  every  French- 
man.   In  1848  he  found  that  five  millions  and  a  half  of  his 
countrymen  had  ceased  to  laugh  at  him,  and  saw  in  him  the 
best  guardian  of  their  dearest  interests.    When  the  time  came 
for  the  final  struggle  he  was  fully  equal  to  the  emergency.  He 
arranged  his  plot  with  secrecy  and  success,  and  he  executed 
it  with  a  perfect  disregard  of  honour,  justice,  and  mercy.  He 
forced  the  Crimean  war  on  France  for  his  own  political  ends, 
and  he  invented  the  Italian  war  under  the  impulse,  not  only 
of  a  calculating  ambition,  but  of  his  own  personal  and 
generous  sympathy  with  Italians.    But  prudence  stayed  his 
hand  at  Villalhinca,  and  he  never  afterwards  showed  more  than 
half  a  heart  in  any  of  his  undertakings.    He  threw  away  the 
blood  and  treasure  of  France  in  the  absurd  Mexican  expedi- 
tion, and  then  meekly  succumbed  to  the  arrogance  of  the 
United  States,  and  left  Maximilian  to  die.    He  threw  away 
the  golden  opportunity  of  mastering  Germany  offered  by  the 
invasion  of  Denmark,  and  then  had  to  look  on  powerless  while 
Sadowa  was  being  fought.     He  who  had  astonished  and 
overawed  Europe,  and  on  whose  mysterious  phrases  men  and 
nations  hung  for  their  fate,  dwindled  down  to  intrigues  and 
small  schemes  and  barterings  for  little  gains,  and  came  to  see 
himself  jockeyed  and  bullied  by  Bis.mauck.    He  could  less 
and  less,  as  time  went  on,  make  up  his  mind  how  to  rule  at 
home.    Society  got  first  tired  of  its  saviour,  then  irritated  at 
him,  and  lastly  impertinent  to  him.    He  was  one  day  for 
nothing  but  the  sword  and  the  police,  another  day  he  took 
to  crowning  the  edifice,  and  offered  what  he  called  liberty  to 
his  people.    He  tried  Minister  after  Minister,  and  none  of  them 
would  suit  him,for  none  could  please  a  master  who  never  pleased 
himself    He  staked  his  fortunes  on  a  great  final  plebiscite 
to  condone  and  approve  of  all  he  had  done  ;  he  succeeded,  and 
■was  frightened  at  the  nature  of  his  success.    At  last  he  had 
no  resource  but  a  war  which  he  did  not  wish,  and  as  to  the 
issue  of  which  he  had  no  confidence.    He  saw  his  whole 
administrative  system  melt  down  like  a  palace  of  ice  in  the 
sun  of  spring ;  and  then  came  Sedan,  captivity,  and  exile. 
But  defeat  and  ruin  were  not  his  bitterest  humiliations.  Death 
would  have  been  sincerely  welcomed  by  him  at  Sedan ;  and 
he  was  of  far  too  high  a  type  of  mind  not  to  bear  captivity 


with  fortitude,  and  exile  with  simple  calmness.  The  real 
culmination  of  his  adversity  was  reached  during  the  three  or 
four  weeks  before  Sedan,  when  ho  flitted  about  like  a  sad 
spectre  with  this  or  that  body  of  what  had  once  been  his 
troops,  with  all  government  passed  away  from  him,  with  no 
authority  over  his  generals,  and  yet  possessed  of  the  keenest 
sense  of  the  irretrievable  mistakes  he  had  made,  and  of  the 
blunders  being  committed  under  his  eyes.  A  man  who  has 
gone  through  such  a  time  has  known  pangs  far  keener  than 
the  pangs  of  death. 

The  incidents  of  the  Emperor's  life  were  so  striking,  and 
the  indications  of  his  character  so  unmistakable,  that  it  is  easy 
to  seize  on  the  general  outlines  of  his  career  ;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible at  present  to  do  justice  to  him  and  to  his  opponents,  to 
balance  the  bad  and  good  in  his  life,  or  to  attempt  to  fix  his 
place  in  history.  There  is  one  test,  however,  that  may  fairly  be 
applied  to  the  memory  of  a  man  just  dead  which  is  of  great 
value.  When  his  death  brings  all  we  know  of  him  rapidly 
and  vividly  before  our  minds,  is  it  on  the  good  or  on  the  bad 
we  know  of  him  that  we  instinctively  dwell  ?  There  can  be 
no  hesitation  in  saying  decisively  that  it  is  the  good  side  of 
the  Emperor's  life  and  actions  that  first  occurs  to  us ;  and  that 
we  have  to  think  and  remember  in  order  to  balance  the  good 
with  the  bad.  His  devotedness  in  friendship,  his  sublime  in- 
difference to  defeat,  his  patient  preparation  for  greatness,  seize 
on  us  as  we  think  over  his  early  history,  before  we  allow  our- 
selves to  smile  at  the  recollections  of  his  silly  imitations  of  his 
uncle  and  the  absurd  eagle  of  Boulogne.  That  for  twenty  years 
he  kept  France  quiet,  gave  her  a  fair  share  of  glory,  made  her 
rich,  contented,  and  powerful,  and  transformed  Paris,  naturally 
strikes  us  as  the  main  thing ;  while  the  terrors  of  the  Coup 
cVl^tat,  the  disasters  of  Mexico,  the  audacious  jobbeiy  of  his 
satellites,  and  the  ruinous  exhaustion  of  the  finances  of  Paris, 
seem  subsidiary  and  comparatively  unimportant.  His  generous 
enthusiasm  for  Italy,  and  what  he  did  for  her,  outweigh  what 
he  left  undone,  or  what  he  did  to  disappoint  her  ;  and  Magenta 
and  Solferino  cover  the  siege  of  Rome  and  his  coquetting 
with  the  Pope  and  Mentana,  Above  all,  this  exile  dying  in 
England  appeals  strongly  to  the  memories  and  gratitude  of 
Englishmen.  He  was  probably  at  one  time  the  only  man  in 
France  who  Avas  in  heart  the  friend  of  England.  He  made 
the  English  alliance  the  basis  of  his  policy.  He  repressed  the 
bitterness  against  England  which  at  a  critical  moment 
threatened  to  overflow.  He  treated  Englishmen  with  friendly 
favour  and  magnificent  hospitality.  He  abolished  passports  in 
favour  of  Englishmen,  and  while  his  own  subjects  had  to  wait 
and  be  examined  as  if  they  were  convicts,  cockneys  proudly 
stepped  by  uncontrolled,  as  if  they  had  been  beings  of  a  superior 
race.  He  borrowed  Free-trade  from  England,  and,  against  the 
wishes  of  his  people  and  their  representatives,  concluded  the 
Treaty  of  Commerce,  not  only  as  a  measure  financially  bene- 
ficial to  France,  but  as  a  means  of  binding  together  the  two 
nations  by  the  ties  of  kindly  iutercoiurse.  When  acknow- 
ledging all  this,  we  can  afford  to  ignore  that  the  English 
alliance  gave  him  respectability  and  position  in  Europe,  and 
was  as  much  dictated  by  prudence  as  by  anything  else.  I^or 
need  we  care  to  remember  that  he  or  his  agents  entered  into 
a  secret  scheme  for  striking  a  treacherous  blow  at  Enghsh 
interests  by  the  seizure  of  Belgium,  He  was  our  friend,  not 
a  perfect  or  a  faultless  firiend,  but  still  a  friend,  hearty  and 
constant ;  and  England  has  shown  its  appreciation  of  his  friend- 
ship, not  only  by  an  admiration  and  flattery  of  him  while  he 
was  successful  which  sometimes  degenerated  into  obsequious- 
ness, but  by  an  undemonstrative  respect  to  him  since  he  lost 
his  crown,  and  by  sincere  regret  at  his  death. 

If  the  interest  awakened  by  the  news  of  the  Ejiperok's 
death  is  great  in  England,  what  must  it  be  in  France  ?  How- 
ever high  party  spirit  may  run  there,  few  persons  in  France, 
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and  stiU  fewer  in  Paris,  can  hear  without  many  mingled  feel- 
ings of  the  close  of  a  life  in  which  the  life  of  the  country,  and 
still  more  of  the  capital,  seemed  at  one  time  to  be  centred. 
Politically,  the  Emperor's  death  will  probably  not  have  any 
great  immediate  effect;  and  perhaps  there  may  even  be  a 
sense  of  relief  at  the  thought  that  there  is  one  source  of 
■danger  extinguished.  "Whatever  virtues  or  recommendations 
Imperialism  may  have  had,  they  are  not  transmissible  by 
mere  descent,  and  among  pretenders  to  a  Crown  the  son  of 
the  Emperor  has  nothing  to  make  him  prominent.  The 
Second  Empire  came  into  existence  because  the  Emperor 
was  a  very  remarkable  man,  having  very  special  personal 
qualities  that  fitted  him  to  aspire  to  power  and  to  use 
it.  Parties  linger  on  long  after  the  reasons  of  their  ex- 
istence have  ceased,  and  the  few  faithful  Bonapartists  will 
scarcely  endure  the  dulness  of  a  life  destitute  of  the  excite- 
ment of  plotting  in  behalf  of  the  dynasty  to  which  they  are 
attached.  But  an  amiable  boy  would  be  either  the  tool  of  a 
military  dictator  or  the  plaything  of  a  constitutional 
Ministry;  and,  in  either  case,  his  rule  would  be  entirely  unlike 
that  of  JSi  APOLEOX  III.  So  completely  must  Imperialism,  in  the 
phase  in  which  France  has  recentl}'  been  used  to  it,  perish 
with  its  author,  that  the  interest  ielt  in  the  career  of  the 
Empire  will  rapidly  become  historical  and  not  political.  To 
Trenchmen  capable  of  reflection  and  of  an  impartial  survey  of 
France  thishistorical  interest  will  increase  rather  than  diminish 
us  time  goes  on.  There  is  no  question  that  can  have  so  deep  an 
importance  to  them  as  the  question  how  it  was  that  the  Second 
Empire  was  so  long  and  so  brilliantly  successful.  In  England 
there  is  too  much  readiness  to  supply  the  answer,  and  to  say 
that  the  reason  is  that  the  French  were  fit  for  nothing  better. 
In  fact  the  excessive  admiration  felt  for  the  Emperor  at  one 
time  in  England  sprang  largely  from  an  insular  contempt  for 
foreigners ;  and  men  who  would  have  thought  the  Iree  use  of  the 
bayonet  and  wholesale  exportations  to  Cayenne,  and  govern- 
ment by  policemen  and  priests  and  prefets,  abominable  and 
intolerable  if  applied  to  Englishmen,  calmly  pronounced  them 
exactly  suited  to  the  French,  just  as  Scripture  used  to  be 
quoted  complacently  in  the  United  States  to  prove  that  God 
intended  all  black  people  to  be  slaves.  Frenchmen  will 
naturally  hold  a  different  language ;  and,  distracted  as  France 
is,  the  best  sign  of  the  times  is  the  general  desire  to  show  that 
France  is  fit  for  something  much  better  than  the  Second 
Empire.  But,  to  show  this,  something  more  than  abuse 
■of  the  Second  Empire  is  needed  ;  and  if  the  judgment  of  pos- 
terity pronounces  that  the  Second  Empire  was  a  brilliant 
but  •unfortunate  episode  in  the  history  of  France,  we  may  be 
sure  that  it  will  also  pronounce  that  many  of  the  faults  and 
vices  of  the  government  of  the  Emperor  were  to  be  attributed 
quite  as  much  to  the  ruled  as  to  the  ruler. 


PRIMOGENITURE  AND  COMPULSORY  SUBDIVISION. 

ME.  :MILL  and  Mr.  Bright  have  probably  the  same 
object  in  the  letters  which  they  have  published  on  two 
different  parts  of  the  controversy  on  land.  Mr.  Cobden's 
essay  on  compulsory  subdivision  may  be  supposed  to  express 
Mr.  Buight's  opinion  on  the  expediency  of  reversing  the  law 
and  practice  of  England.  Two  or  three  weeks  ago  Mr. 
Lowe  in  his  speech  at  Swindon  ridiculed  Lord  Salisbury's 
suspicion  that  the  Government  meditated  a  general  and 
minute  subdivision  of  land.  For  the  present  intentions  of  the 
Cabinet  Mr.  Lowe  is  able  to  answer ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone's 
future  policy  has  often  been  indicated  a  year  or  two  in  ad- 
vance by  the  late  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  is 
almost  an  allowable  figure  of  speech  to  assert,  with  Lord 
Salisbury,  that  the  Government  is  about  to  do  whatever  Jlr. 
Bright  wishes  to  be  done.  Nine  years  ago  Mr.  Cobden,  even 
when  he  composed  an  elaborate  argument  in  favour  ol'  the 
French  system,  oddly  remarked  that  no  one,  as  far  as  ho 
knew,  proposed  to  introduce  the  same  law  into  England. 
Since  that  time  revolutionary  ])rojects  of  all  kinds  have  be- 
come familiar;  ami  Mr.  Bright  perhaps  intends  tore-enter 
public  life  as  the  advocate  of  a  scheme  for  the  abolition  of 
the  landed  gentry  and  of  the  class  of  tenant-farmers.  Mr. 
Mill  contents  himself  for  the  present  by  answering  the  re- 
condite arguments  of  certain  theorists  who  are  inclined  to 
discountenance  any  modification  of  the  existing  law  on  the 
ground  that  the  utrongtli  of  landowners  would  increase  with 
their  numbers.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  as  Mi'.  Mill  and  his 
friendly  antagoiiiHts  concur  in  believing,  the  sulxlivision  of 
property  in  Fiance  oflora  an  insunnouiitablo  inijiediinent  to 
tJie  udojition  in  that  country  of  the  wild  projects  which  are  irom 
time  to  time  advanced  at  Lausanno  or  Geneva.    It  is  utterly 


useless  to  argue  with  four  or  five  millions  of  French  peasants  in 
the  hope  of  convincing  them  that  the  world  would  ];e  better 
and  happier  if  their  little  properties  were  administered  for  the 
general  good  by  a  benevolent  Government.  Discussion  is 
not  in  their  line,  but  a  dis^DUtant  who  expressed  their  un- 
conscious conviction  would  only  reply  that  they  care  nothing 
about  the  improvement  of  the  world,  and  that  they  will 
speedily  dispose  of  any  philanthropic  intruder  who  meddles 
with  their  land.  Three  years  ago  they  voted  almost  unani- 
mously in  favour  of  an  absolute  Sovereign  who  had  earned 
their  confidence  by  sending  Socialists  to  Cayenne,  or  by 
shooting  them  down  in  the  streets;  and  when  M.  Gambetta, 
who  may  perhaps  sometimes  talk  Socialism  to  artisans, 
addresses  a  rural  population,  he  is  above  all  things  careful  to 
assure  them  that  the  Republic  will  preserve  their  property. 
Mr.  Mill  meets  the  objections  of  his  Communist  firiends  by 
stating  his  opinion  that  the  so-called  Nationalization  of  the 
land  is  too  remote  a  probability  to  be  considered  in  deciding 
on  a  course  of  political  action.  He  would  himself 
greatly  prefer  the  introduction  of  small  freeholds  to  the 
present  practice,  and  he  regards  primogeniture  both  aa 
unjust  to  younger  children,  who  are  partially  disinherited, 
and  as  the  basis  of  hereditary  aristocracy.  As  Mr.  Mill 
considers  that  the  abolition  or  restriction  of  entails  would  not 
tend  largely  to  increase  the  number  of  small  proprietors,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  supports  the  meiisures  which  are 
likely  to  be  introduced  by  the  Government,  almost  exclu- 
sively as  steps  to  an  entire  change  in  the  distribution  of 
lauded  property. 

It  is  surprising  that  an  able  and  accomplished  reasoner 
should  attach  any  importance  to  the  argument  of  supposed  in- 
justice infiicted  on  younger  children.  In  a  country  where 
descent  into  a  lower  social  rank  is  felt  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
tolerable of  hardships,  the  custom  of  primogeniture  is  the 
only  possible  security  for  the  continuance  of  families  in  the 
position  which  their  founders  have  attained.  Experience 
shows  that  the  owner  of  a  considerable  fortune  for  the  most 
part  exerts  himself  to  provide  for  his  younger  sons  in  pro- 
fessions not  inconsistent  with  their  habits  and  pretensions,  and 
probably  in  a  majority  of  cases  all  his  descendants  during 
two  or  three  generations  contrive  to  maintain  tlieir  rank  as 
gentlemen.  It  would  be  much  more  plausible  to  contend 
that  primogeniture  is  injurious  to  the  elder  or  younger 
sons  of  others  than  to  cultivate  an  entirely  gratuitous 
compassion  for  its  immediate  victims.  The  class  of 
idlers  living  on  petty  incomes  is  less  numerous  in 
England  than  in  France,  notwithstanding  the  smallness  of  the 
patrimony  which  is  commonly  inherited  by  cadets.  If  all  the 
members  of  families  which  are  practically  affected  by  primo- 
geniture were  consulted,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  with 
few  exceptions,  they  would  approve  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  custom.  The  strong  feeling  of  the  injustice  of  unequal 
division  which  jirevails  in  France  is  founded  on  the  experience 
of  previous  subdivision.  It  might  be  unjust,  as  it  is  ap- 
parently inconvenient,  to  leave  to  the  eldest  son  the  whole  of  a 
petty  freehold,  unless  the  younger  brothers  had  found  means 
to  support  themselves  in  some  suitable  occupation ;  yet  the 
.  old  freeholders  of  England  habitually  kept  their  estates  undi- 
vided ;  and  they  are  now  gradually  disappearing,  not  because 
they  have  been  converted  to  the  French  theory,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increasing  sacrifice  of  income  to  which  all 
landowners  are  compelled  to  submit.  Even  in  those  parts  of 
Kent  where  gavelkind  has  been  established  in  case  of 
intestacy  from  time  immemorial,  many  small  freeholds  still 
exist  which  can  only  have  been  preserved  by  a  deliberate 
adoption  of  the  practice  of  jirimogenitui-e. 

Mr.  Mill  himself  probably  attaches  more  importance  to 
the  undeniable  tendency  of  primogeniture  to  create  and 
maintiiin  an  aristocratic  class  than  to  the  imaginary  grievance 
supposed  to  be  infiicted  on  younger  children.  Mr.  Cobden  and 
Mr.  Bright  never  concealed  their  antipathy  to  the  social 
superiority  and  political  influence  of  the  English  landowners. 
As  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  Imperial  system,  Jlr.  Cobden 
naturally  expatiated  on  the  attachment  of  the  snuUl  French 
Ireeholders  to  order ;  and  he  perhaps  willingly  tolerated  their 
notorious  mid  entire  indiflerence  to  liberty.  According  to 
Mr,  CoBDKN  the  peasants  were,  through  their  Imperial  rc])re- 
sentative,  saviours  of  that  society  which  has,  since  Mr. 
Couden's  death,  found  it  necessary  to  save  itself  with  the 
aid  of  the  army  of  Versailles.  M.  Kenan,  who  knows  the 
French  pea.santry  better  than  Mr.  Cobden,  has  lately  published 
his  impressions  of  the  political  blessings  which  Ibllow  from  the 
subdivision  of  the  land,  and  from  the  practical  extinction  of 
the  rural  aristocracy.  During  the  war  the  typical  French- 
man of  the  country  districts  was  indifferent  to  the  misfortunes 
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of  the  country,  except  when  tlioy  directly  affected  himself  and 
liis  nci^jlibours;  and  in  ordinary  times  his  only  preference  ia 
for  the  candidate  who  can  persuade  him  that  ho  will  either 
reduce  taxation  or  promote  local  improvements  at  tiio  ex- 
pense of  the  State.  M.  Eknan,  who  can  scarcely  bo  re- 
garded as  a  bigoted  Conservative,  has  only  one  theoretical 
remedy  to  propose  for  tho  decadence  which  in  his  opinion 
has  already  connuenced ;  and  ho  candidly  confesses  that  the 
treatment  which  he  hypothetically  recommends  is  absolutely 
impracticable.  In  M.  IIknan's  opinion,  patriotism,  public 
spirit,  and  general  cultivation  might  perhaps  bo  revived  and 
promoted  if  only  it  were  possible  to  renounce  equality,  and 
by  the  partial  consolidation  of  small  properties  to  establish  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  a  middle  and  an  upper  class  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  copy  the  institutions  wlilch  jMr.  Mill  and  Mr. 
Br.iGiiT  are  impatient  to  demolish  in  England.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  insist  on  an  acceptance  of  the  doctrines  of  M.  Kenan 
or  of  any  other  theorist ;  but  a  writer  who  defies  popular  pre- 
judice furnishes  some  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  his  convic- 
tions ;  and  it  is  well  to  remember  that  there  is  another  side  to 
tlie  question  of  peasant  ownershijj.  It  is  not  a  cause  for 
regret  that  Mr.  Mill  and  Mr.  Bkigut  should  direct  attention 
to  the  ulterior  consequences  which  alone  would  make  an 
alteration  in  the  present  law  of  primogeniture  valuable  to 
one  party  or  dangerous  to  the  other.  It  is  now  scarcely 
disputed  that  the  existing  law  of  intestacy  corresponds  to  the 
intentions  which  would,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  have  been 
formed  by  the  deceased  owner  of  land.  Any  change  in  the 
law  will  be  inoperative,  except  as  far  as  it  forms  a  precedent 
or  a  pretext  lor  much  more  sweeping  legislation.  If  Mr. 
CoBDEN  had  believed  in  his  own  curious  assertion  that  no  one 
meditated  an  alteration  in  the  law,  he  would  scarcely  have 
troubled  himself  to  collect  evidence  in  favour  of  compulsoiy 
subdivision.  Ilis  statement  that  the  net  produce  of  land  is 
greatest  in  small  farms  is  not  even  true  of  Flanders ;  and  it 
is,  as  ihe  Duke  of  SontusEX  lately  stated,  notoriovisly  untrue  in 
France.  England  with  its  primogeniture,  its  entails,  and  all  the 
other  pretended  impediments  to  cultivation,  produces  larger 
returns  in  proportion  to  the  outlay  tlian  any  other  comitry. 

The  revolution  which  would  be  effected  by  the  adoption  of 
Mr.  Cobden's  theories  would  be  startling  in  its  magnitude. 
After  the  lapse  of  fifty  years  both  country  gentlemen  and 
large  tenant  farmers  would,  with  few  exceptions,  have  ceased 
to  exist.  Whether  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  manu- 
facturers and  other  capitalists  to  become  the  sole  objects  of 
popular  envy  and  cupidity  may  be  advantageously  con- 
sidered by  less  passionate  partisans  than  Mr.  Cobden  and 
Mr.  Bright.  It  is  not  Ibund  that  in  France  the  law  of  com- 
pulsory subdivision  has  tended  to  promote  harmony  and  good 
will  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  Perhaps  the  cotton- 
spinners  may  enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  the  last  to  be 
devoured ;  and  the  fiirmer  will  undoubtedly  perish  before 
them.  It  is  scarcely  prudent  in  democratic  missionaries  to  avow 
their  ulterior  objects  at  the  moment  when,  like  Mr.  Tkevelyan, 
they  are  exerting  themselves  to  sow  discord  bet^veen  landlords 
and  tenants.  It  must  be  perfectly  obvious  to  any  intelligent 
farmer  that  the  French  law  of  succession  would  cut  up  all 
England,  after  the  pattern  of  France,  into  little  patches  of  laud 
to  be  cultivated  by  the  freeholder  without  hired  assistance. 
There  would  be  no  question  of  compensation  for  imexhausted 
improvements  or  of  fixity  of  tenure,  for  there  would  no  longer 
be,  as  a  general  practice,  either  landlord  or  tenant.  The 
farmers  have  alreiidy  been  warned  that,  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
opinion,  the  county  representation  which,  since  the  establish- 
ment (Jf  secret  voting,  is  no  longer  controlled  by  the  landlords, 
ought  as  soon  as  possible  to  be  transferred  exclusively  to  the 
agricultural  labourers,  who  would  form  the  majority  of  the 
new  constituencies.  The  farmers  are  now  told  by  Mr.  Bkight, 
who  is  indirectly  confirmed  by  Mr.  Mill,  that  the  democratic 
party  think  it  expedient  to  substitute  spade  labour  in  petty 
freeholds  for  the  more  elaborate  methods  of  cultivation  which 
are  peculiar  to  England.  Perhaps  it  may  be  some  consolation 
to  cynical  landowners  that  they  are  not  destined  to  liill 
alone. 


M.  THIERS  ON  THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

THERE  is  no  part  of  the  evidence  collected  by  the  Par- 
liamentary Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
history  of  the  late  war  more  interesting  in  itself,  or  calculated 
to  throw  more  light  on  the  character  of  French  parties,  than 
that  which  relates  to  the  time  of  feverish  excitement  which 
prevailed  between  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  Sedan  and  the 
Revolution  of  the  4th  ol'  September.  M.  Thiehs  more  espe- 
cially gives  a  sketch  of  what  happened  within  his  own  know- 


ledge, which  for  liveliness  and  pregnancy  is  not  surj^isBed  iu 
the  best  parts  of  his  historical  writings.  IIo  had  been  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Deputies  who,  with  a  certain  number  of 
Senators,  Ministers,  and  Generals,  were  to  form  the  Council 
of  the  Defence  of  Paris;  and  he  took  the  greatest  trouble 
to  see  that  the  most  was  being  made  of  the  fortifica- 
tions of  which  he  was  the  author,  although  he  all  along 
strongly  insisted  that,  unless  the  army  of  MacMaiiox 
was  recalled  to  take  part  in  the  defence,  instead  of  being 
sent  to  relieve  Bazaine,  the  design  of  the  fortifications  could 
not  be  carried  out,  and  the  defence  must  necessarily  prove 
unsuccessful.  On  Thursday,  September  i,  the  day  when  the 
battle  of  Sedan  was  fought,  the  Council  cf  Defence  held,  as 
usual,  an  evening  sitting,  and  M.  Tiiieks  was  expressing  hia 
views  with  much  energy,  when  M.  Jeuome  David  gave  him 
a  mysterious  hint  to  desist,  as  he  had  a  private  communica- 
tion to  make  to  him.  M.  TuiEits  obeyed  the  liint,  left  off  speak- 
ing, and  soon  afterwards  the  Council  broke  up  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Wlien  M.  TiiiEiis  was  in  the  street  out- 
side, M.  JiiKOME  David  joined  him,  and  informed  him 
that  the  Eju'ei:or  was  a  prisoner,  and  IMacMauon  mortally 
wounded.  Overcome  with  the  news,  M.  TuiEr.s  prolonged  his 
walk,  and  for  a  long  part  of  the  night  tho  pair  paced  up 
and  down  the  Bridge  of  Solferino.  M.  Jerome  David  was 
not  there,  however,  solely  to  impart  bad  news ;  he  came 
to  prepare  the  way  for  overtures  from  the  Empress  to 
M.  Thiers,  and  at  three  in  the  morning  a  note  was  sent  by 
M.  Merimee,  a  devoted  friend  of  the  Empress,  stating  that 
he  would  call  on  M.  Thiers  the  next  day.  At  five  M.  Thiers 
started  to  inspect  the  fortifications,  and  on  his  return  he  was 
visited  by  M.  Merimee,  who  announced  that  he  was  authorised 
by  the  Empress  to  ask  for  the  advice  of  M.  Thiers.  The 
veteran  statesman  was  too  prudent  to  commit  himself,  and 
pointed  out  that  he  could  not  say  what  was  to  be  done  without 
becoming  the  Minister  of  the  Empress,  which  was  out  of  the 
question.  On  Satui-day  Prince  Metternicu  renewed  the 
application,  and  met  with  the  same  answer.  But  at  the  same 
time  that  he  received  these  flattering  solicitiitions  from  the 
Imperial  family,  he  received  solicitations  equally  flattering 
from  the  leaders  of  the  Left,  to  which  he  responded  cautiously, 
but  much  more  warmly.  The  Revolution  was,  they  urged, 
inevitable,  if  not  already  accomplished,  and  patriotism  bade 
M.  Thiers  to  place  himself  at  its  head.  He  absolutely 
declined  to  accept  the  position  assigned  to  him,  but  he 
indicated  what  was  the  course  that,  in  his  opinion, 
should  be  taken.  His  scheme  was  to  make  use  of  what 
he  terms  the  repenting  Corps  Legislatif,  get  it  at  once 
to  declare  the  throne  vacant,  procure  an  armistice,  enact  an 
electoral  law,  and  dissolve  itself  so  as  to  make  way  for  an 
Assembly  specially  called  to  decide  on  the  destinies  of  France. 
The  leaders  of  the  Left  did  not  openly  assent,  but  neither  did 
they  dissent.  They  simply  waited.  M.  Thiers  is  quite 
positive  that  they  did  not  conspire,  or  in  any  way  force  on  the 
Revolution.  The  Imperialists  were  equally  inactive.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  half-formed  project  among  some  of 
them  to  organize  a  new  coup  d'etat,  and  arrest  possibly  M. 
Thiers  himself,  and,  at  least,  all  the  deputies  who  were  thought 
specially  dangerous.  But  the  evidence  distinctly  shows  that  the 
Council  of  Ministers  never  entertained  or  discussed  the  pro- 
position. It  was  only  a  vague  scheme  of  persons  who  had 
neither  the  means  nor  tlie  resolution  necessary  to  carry  it 
out.  Friday  and  Saturday  thus  passed  away  ;  the 
Empress  thinking  of  France  more  than  of  her  family,  and 
turning  in  despair  to  the  man  whom  she  thought  capable 
of  saving  the  country  ;  the  Left  not  provoking  revolution, 
but  thinking  it  inevitable  ;  the  Imperialists  utterly  dismayed 
and  cowed,  without  resolution  or  capacity,  or  schemes  bad  or 
good ;  and  M.  Thiers  courted  and  looked  up  to  by  every  one, 
and  with  the  incontestable  superiority  of  having  a  definite  aim 
before  him. 

Although  the  Empress  must  have  known  the  general  result 
of  the  battle  of  Sedan  on  the  evening  of  the  ist,  and  although 
many  persons  in  Paris  knew  on  the  2nd  what  Lad  happened, 
it  was  not  mitil  the  afternoon  of  the  3rd  that  the  ^linisters 
were  called  together  by  the  Empress  to  receive  official  infor- 
mation of  the  disaster.  Every  one  agrees  that  tlie  Empress 
e.xhorted  her  advisers  to  tliink  only  of  France,  and  not  of  the 
dynasty ;  and  a  proposal  that  she  should  leave  Paris  and 
fix  the  seat  of  her  Government  in  some  provincial  town 
was  rejected  on  the  ground  that  it  might  loiid  to  a  civil 
war.  The  resolution  to  which  the  Mmistry  came  was 
that  a  proposal  should  be  made  to  the  Assembly  by 
which  the  Count  of  Palikao  shotdd  be  made  Lieutenaut- 
General  of  the  Empire,  the  Assembly  should  appoint  an 
Executive  Commission,  imd  the  Empress  should  have  no  other 
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power  left  her  than  thut  of  approving  the  choice  of  the 
Assembly.  The  early  hours  of  the  sitting  of  the  Assembly 
on  the  Sunday  morning  were  consumed  in  debating  this  pro- 
posal and  comparing  it  with  that  of  M.  Thiers,  which  was 
vdtimately  adopted.  It  was  the  delay  caused  by  the  discussion 
of  this  inopportune  proposal  that,  according  to  M.  Thiers, 
was  the  real  cause  of  the  success  of  the  Revolution.  M. 
Jerome  David,  an  ardent  Imperialist,  declared  before  the 
Commission  that,  even  after  he  had  two  years  to  think  over 
the  matter,  he  could  not  see  any  diiFerence  between  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Ministry  and  that  of  M.  Thiers.  But  the 
difference  was  vital ;  and  although  honest  Bonapartists  might 
have  thought  their  proposal  the  only  possible  one,  as  they 
could  not  abandon  the  dynasty,  yet  it  is  obvious  that 
the  proposal  of  the  Ministry  was  meant  to  "maintain  the 
Empire,  while  that  of  M.  Thiers  treated  it  as  at  an  end. 
If  the  proposition  of  M.  Thiers  had  been  carried  at  an  early 
hour,  and  immediately  made  public,  the  Assembly  would  have 
anticipated  the  Revolution  by  declaring  the  Empire  at  an  end, 
would  have  assumed  a  legal  authority  that  would  probably 
have  been  recognized,  and  might  perhaps  have  made  way  for 
a  new  Assembly  that  would  have  terminated  the  war.  But 
while  the  details  of  the  proposal  were  being  considered  in  the 
Bureau  to  which  they  were  referred,  and  M.  Thiers  was  just 
putting  the  finishing  strokes  to  his  draft,  the  crowd  burst  in, 
and  the  Assembly  broke  up.  The  leaders  of  the  Left  went 
to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  there  accepted  or  seized  on  the 
functions  of  a  new  Government.  M.  Thiers  throughout 
speaks  in  a  tone  of  the  greatest  friendliness  towards  the 
leaders  of  the  Left.  In  his  eyes,  after  the  folly  of  the  Bona- 
partists had  made  impossible  the  only  true  plan  for  the  safety 
and  good  of  the  country — that  of  concentrating  all  power  for 
the  moment  in  the  Assembly — it  was  the  course  taken  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Left,  and  that  alone,  that  preserved  Paris  from 
then  and  there  foiling  under  the  dominion  of  the  Commune. 
It  is  true  that  by  a  concurrence  of  unfortunate  circumstances 
the  Chamber  was  left  unprotected  by  soldiers,  and  this  led  to 
the  total  absence  of  all  resistance  which  the  mob  experienced. 
Whether  this  was  the  result  of  an  unlucky  mistake,  as  M. 
Thiers  suggests,  or  was  the  fault  of  General  Trochu,  as  the 
Bonapartist  witnesses  plainly  declare,  is  not  now  of  very  great 
importance.  The  essential  point  is  that  the  opportunity  of 
anticipating  the  Revolution  was  lost,  because  the  Bonapartists, 
from  natural  and  honourable  motives,  could  not  bear  to  seem 
to  be  giving  up  the  Empire  altogether,  while  the  Empress, 
though  sincerely  anxious  to  consider  nothing  but  the  interests  of 
France,  could  not  be  expected  to  insist  herself  on  abdicating 
without  the  step  being  suggested  to  her  as  necessary  in  the 
interests  of  the  country. 

M.  Thiers,  after  the  Government  of  September  was  formed, 
retired  to  his  beloved  studies,  as  he  tellsus,  and  fondlyhoped  that 
he  might  be  left  undisturbed.  But  this  was  not  to  be,  and  that 
appeal  was  made  to  his  patriotism  which  led  to  his  going  the 
round  of  Europe  in  search  of  support  for  France.  In  the 
short  time — it  was  only  two  days  and  a  half — that  elapsed  be- 
tween his  receiving  the  news  of  Sedan  and  his  finding  a  Revo- 
lution of  which  he  disapproved  successful,  he  showed  quite 
enough  of  the  real  bent  of  his  mind  and  character  to  make  it 
clear  what  would  be  his  course  in  any  moment  of  emergency. 
It  is  this  that  connects  these  historical  memorials  with  current 
politics.  What  M.  Thiers  tried  to  do  and  to  avoid  doing 
then,  he  has  tried  to  do  and  to  avoid  doing  ever  since.  He 
then  found  himself  lifted  into  eminence  because  Bona- 
partists and  Republicans  both  needed  him,  and  both 
were  willing  to  purchase  his  support  on  almost  any 
terms.  Ho  kept  aloof  from  both,  striving  to  establish  sometliing 
in  the  way  ol'  a  Government  that  would  do  lor  the  moment, 
engage  the  attention  of  the  n.ation,  and  preserve  the  general 
respect  for  legal  authority.  He  was  inclined  to  spare  the 
vanquished  Imperialists  as  much  as  possible,  and  ha  always 
spoke  of  the  E.Mi>itESS  with  the  utmost  respect.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  the  leaders  of 
the  Left,  and  now  speaks  of  them  as  of  persons  who  rendered 
Franco  a  great  service.  But  he  meant,  if  he  could,  to  get 
the  Imperial  dynasty  quietly  out  of  the  way,  and  to  keep  the 
reins  of  government  in  the  hands  of  men  accustomed  to 
administration,  but  whoso  political  principles  were  far  aloof 
from  those  of  the  supporters  of  the  Loft.  Ho  .acted  then, 
in  short,  very  much  as  ho  is  acting  now.  Jle  made  use 
of  a  repentant  Corps  Lt'gislatif  just  as  ho  docs  now.  Ho 
ia  willing  to  bo  on  fairly  good  terms  with  the  Right  so 
long  as  ho  can  keep  them  from  being  oulrageous  and 
fanatical.  At  the  same  time  lie  let  it  be  clearly  luidcrstood 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Left  were  bo  far  from  i)cing  Com- 
munists that  they  were  the  saviours  of  Paris  from  the  Com- 


munists. Thus,  useful  to  all  parties,  and  polite  and  con- 
ciliatory even  to  those  who  opposed  him,  he  nevertheless, 
partly  by  adroitness,  partly  by  superior  insight  into  affairs, 
kept  himself  clear  of  the  blunders  into  which  others  were  fall- 
ing, and  placed  before  himself  a  definite  and  practicable  aim^ 
although  the  aim  was  but  the  temporary  one  of  getting  France 
to  adopt  a  policy  that  would  enable  it  to  surmount  a  special 
crisis.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that,  whatever  might 
have  been  said  of  M.  Thiers  then  may  be  said  of  him  now, 
although  the  parties  with  which  he  has  to  deal,  and  the  crisis 
which  he  is  endeavouring  to  help  France  to  surmount,  are 
obviously  of  a  very  different  character. 


THE  WELSH  COLLIERS'  STRIKE, 

THE  strike  of  the  ironmasters'  colliers  in  South  Wales  has 
happily  up  to  the  present  time  not  been  accompanied 
either  by  disturbance  of  order  or  by  violation  of  contract.  It 
is  not  disputed  that  the  men  had  a  right  to  leave  the  pits  in 
preference  to  accepting  the  proposed  reduction  of  wages  by  ten 
per  cent.  It  seems  to  be  assumed  that  their  determination  is 
approved  by  the  thirty  thousand  or  forty  thousand  iron- 
workers who  are  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  discontinuance  of 
the  supply  of  coal ;  and  the  colliers  are  entitled  to  act  ex- 
clusively with  reference  to  their  own  interests,  even  if  their 
refusal  to  work  indirectly  affects  the  interests  of  their  neigh- 
bours. Even  if  it  were  clear  that  the  strike  was  unjust  to 
the  employers  or  to  any  other  class,  it  would  be  useless  to 
treat  a  conflict  of  forces  as  a  subject  for  moral  reflections.  It 
is  much  more  certain  that  the  strike  is  a  misfortune  than  that 
it  involves  any  culpability  on  either  side.  The  Welsh  iron- 
masters will  lose  profits  corresponding  to  a  payment  of  wages 
which  cannot  have  been  less  than  i  oo,oooZ.  per  week ;  and 
the  consumers,  who  must  draw  their  supplies  from  other 
districts,  will  find  that  diminished  production  is  repre- 
sented by  increase  of  price.  It  seems  that  the  majority 
of  the  colliers  will  for  the  present  receive  from  their  Union 
a  sufficient  allowance  to  secure  them  against  extreme  want  j 
but  the  iron-workers,  having  for  the  most  part  no  reserve 
funds,  must  depend  in  great  measure  on  the  voluntary  liberal- 
ity of  Trade  Unions.  The  whole  social  economy  of  the  dis- 
trict will  be  deranged,  or  rather  paralysed,  by  the  stoppage  of 
the  payments  on  which  the  miscellaneous  population  depended 
for  svibsistence.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  shopkeepers  who 
supply  the  wants  of  the  workmen  should  be  alarmed  at  the 
strike,  although  their  offer  to  mediate  between  the  contending 
parties  was  unauthorised  and  useless.  The  promoters  of  the 
strike  hold  out  to  the  men  hopes  of  finding  ready  employment 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  large  numbers  have  already 
gone  either  to  the  steam-coal  pits  or  into  England  in  search 
of  work.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Council  of  the 
Miners'  Association,  which  has  through  its  Chairman  actively 
encouraged  the  strike,  z'epresents  the  feeling  of  the  general 
mining  population.  The  colliers  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
have  for  more  than  a  year  exerted  tliemselves  to  restrict  as 
far  as  possible  the  output  of  coal,  by  refusing  to  work  for 
more  than  three  or  four  days  in  the  week.  It  will  be  not  a 
little  surjjrising  if  they  welcome  the  arrival  in  their  respective 
districts  of  hundreds  or  thousands  of  skilled  competitors  who 
had  up  to  this  time  worked  for  the  South  Wales  ironmasters. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  cheaper  to  admit  new  workmen  into  the 
pits  than  to  maintain  them  in  idlenets  by  levies  on  their 
own  wages.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  masters  will  offer 
any  impediment  to  arrangements  which  tend  to  the  success  of 
the  struggle  against  other  employers. 

There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  than  tlio  docile  unani- 
mity with  which  large  bodies  of  workmen  invariably  submit 
to  the  dictation  of  their  leaders.  In  Trade  Unions,  as  in 
political  communities,  large  democratic  bodies  seem  to  be 
incapable  of  independence  or  originality,  although  they  exert 
the  vigour  in  action  which  results  irom  discipline  or  passive 
obedience.  A  deliberative  body  not  reduced  to  impotence  by 
equality  and  universal  siiU'rage  would  ccrt.'iinly  have  paused 
before  it  resolved  on  the  dangerous  experiment  of  closing  the 
South  Wales  iron  works.  The  statements  which  had  been 
made  by  the  masters  were,  groatly  to  the  credit  of  the  men, 
accepted  with  little  hesitation  as  probably  true,  but  a  few 
words  from  the  recognized  loaders  wore  sullicicnt  to  confirm 
a  resolution  which  had  been  originally  formed  on  tho  opposite 
assunqition.  It  had  ai)pcarcd  from  published  returns  that 
the  condition  of  tho  trade  was  highly  prosperous,  and  that  the 
proposal  to  reduce  wages  was  consocpiontly  ino(iuital)lo ;  but 
tho  masters  assured  a  (loj)utution  of  minors  that  tiio  publisiied 
figures  were  incorrect ;  and  they  oll'ered  to  allow  an  inspcc- 
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tion  of  their  books  in  proof  of  their  assertion.  The  delegates 
admitted  tliat,  if  the  statements  of  the  masters  were  true,  the 
reduction  would  be  justifiable;  but  they  alleged,  with 
some  plausibility,  that  miners  would  not  bo  able  to 
understand  commercial  accounts,  and  they  ultimately  in- 
sisted that  the  questions  in  dispute  should  bo  submitted  to 
arbitration.  The  masters  rejoined  by  a  refusal  to  adopt  a 
practice  which,  according  to  their  statement,  had  failed  in  the 
Northern  districts;  and,  on  the  report  of  the  delegates,  a  general 
meeting,  at  the  instigation  of  the  leaders,  at  once  determined 
to  persevere  in  the  strike  which  had  been  projected  before  a 
doubt  was  thrown  on  the  accuracy  of  the  published  returns. 
No  serious  attempt  was  made  to  effect  a  reasonable  compromise 
by  inducing  the  masters  to  allow  an  inspection  of  their  books 
by  skilled  accountants,  whose  inquiries  might  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  single  point  in  dispute.  It  appears  that  the  miners 
themselves  entertained  no  serious  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
masters'  statement,  although  the  Chairman  of  the  Miners' 
Association,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  promoter 
of  the  strike,  advised  the  men  not  to  accept  the  assertion, 
which  he  described  as  the  masters'  ipse  dixit.  If  the  pro- 
ceedings are  accurately  reported,  the  momentous  decision 
to  precipitate  a  rupture  appears  to  have  been  adopted 
on  the  assumption  of  the  falsehood  of  a  statement  which 
the  bulk  of  the  meeting  believed  to  be  true.  In  all 
such  disputes  there  are  elements  familiarly  known  to  both 
parties  to  which  it  is  deemed  inexpedient  or  unnecessary  to 
refer  in  public  discussion.  A  rumour  that  the  workmen 
desire  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  masters'  accounts  during 
the  last  seven  years  suggests  an  explanation  of  the  refusal  of 
the  men  to  accept  the  offer  of  inspection,  and  of  the  unwill- 
ingness of  the  masters  to  submit  their  books  to  professional 
examination.  Mr.  Halliday,  while  he  repudiates  any  desire 
to  open  up  the  accounts  for  seven  years,  admits  that  the 
miners  proposed  to  investigate  the  whole  of  the  books  for  one 
year.  Their  object  was  probably  to  prove  that,  although 
prices  may  now  have  been  reduced,  the  profits  ox  the  early 
part  of  the  year  ought  to  be  set  off  against  the  results  of  the 
present  state  of  the  market.  An  entirely  different  issue  had 
been  raised  by  the  men  when  they  resisted  the  ten  per  cent, 
reduction,  on  the  authority  of  the  published  returns.  Mr. 
Halliday's  demand  is  consistent  with  the  accuracy  of  the 
statement  made  by  the  masters,  and  it  involves  the 
principle  that  after  a  season  of  prosperity  employers 
ought  in  certain  cases  to  continue  their  undertakings  at 
a  loss.  It  sometimes  happens  that  preliminary  negoti- 
ations are  conducted,  not  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  settle- 
ment, but  as  manoeuvres  by  which  both  parties  endeavour  to 
place  their  adversaries  in  the  wrong.  When  employers  on  the 
eve  of  a  struggle  find  that  their  workmen  are  directed  by 
professional  agitators,  they  have  good  reason  for  suspecting 
that  overtures  for  compromise  are  not  likely  to  lead  to  any 
useful  result.  The  summary  decision  of  the  public  meeting 
had  evidently  been  arranged  beforehand  by  the  leaders ;  and 
possibly  the  masters  may  have  previously  ascertained  that  the 
strike  was  inevitable  in  default  of  their  withdrawal  of  the 
notice  of  reduction. 

At  their  interview  Avith  the  delegates  some  of  the  iron- 
masters remarked  that,  in  consequence  of  the  falling  off  of 
workmanship,  a  larger  quantity  of  pig-iron  than  formerly  was 
now  used  in  making  a  ton  of  rails.  It  seems  also  to  have  been 
hinted  that  high  wages  had  led  to  idle  habits  and  to  increased 
intemperance.  A  Baptist  preacher,  who  afterwards  addressed 
the  meeting  of  miners,  indignantly  protested  against  an  im- 
putation on  a  body  of  men  whom  he  so  deeply  loved  and 
respected.  Sectarian  eloquence  is  naturally  regardless  of 
facts ;  and  the  colliers  themselves  are  more  candid  than  their 
over-zealous  advocate.  K  the  Welsh  colliers  have  not  idled 
longer  and  drunk  more  during  their  season  of  prosperity,  either 
they  must  have  been  more  industrious  and  more  temperate  than 
the  members  of  the  same  class  in  England  and  Scotland,  or 
employers  and  disinterested  observers  must  have  been  engaged 
in  a  wanton  and  general  conspiracy  to  calumniate  the  whole 
mining  population.  It  is  true  that  colliers,  like  other  men, 
are  free  to  work  at  their  choice,  and  to  spend  their  earnings 
as  they  please ;  nor  would  it  have  been  judiciotis  on  the  part 
of  the  masters  to  make  censorious  remarks  on  the  private 
conduct  of  the  workmen ;  but,  if  it  is  true  that  the  quality  of 
the  work  has  declined,  the  deterioration  bears  directly  on  the 
amount  of  profits,  and  therefore  on  the  proposed  reduction  of 
wages,  although  the  charge  is  brought,  not  against  the  colliers, 
but  against  the  iron-workers.  Any  deficiency  or  irregularity 
in  the  supply  of  coal  to  the  works  would  also  be  material  to 
the  controversy.  Unless  there  are  pecuUar  conditions  which 
affect  mining  labour  in  South  Wales,  the  colliers  might,  if 


they  thought  fit,  increase  their  incomes  by  working  for  a 
longer  time  in  the  week ;  but  in  this  respect,  as  in  other 
inatlors,  they  have  a  power,  and  therefore  a  right,  to  exerciuo 
their  own  discretion.  It  is  certain  that  they  would  rofuao  to 
refer  to  arbitration  the  question  whether  they  should  work 
every  day  in  the  week.  The  masters  in  their  turn  have  pro- 
bably good  reasons  for  declining  an  indefinite  jurisdiction 
which  is  vague  without  being  exhaustive.  There  are  perhapa 
cases  in  wiiich  arbitration  may  be  suitable  for  the  determi- 
nation of  some  simple  issue  between  employers  and  workmen  ; 
but  until  a  fixed  proportion  of  wages  to  capital  and  profits 
has  been  established  by  common  consent,  it  will  be  impossiblo 
to  conduct  industrial  operations  under  quasi-judicial  control. 

The  South  Wales  strike,  if  it  proceeds,  will  probably  throw 
some  light  on  the  vexed  question  of  the  advantage  or  dis- 
advantage to  workmen  of  such  proceedings.  Many  econo- 
mists have  shown  plausible  reasons  for  believing  that  more  is 
lost  by  interruption  of  labour  than  is  on  the  average  gained 
by  the  additions  to  wages  which  sometimes  result  from  strikes. 
If  the  South  Wales  miners  and  iron-workers  with  their  families 
depended  wholly  on  trade  contributions  for  their  support,  the 
funds  of  the  Union,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions which  maybe  expected, would  not  be  sufficient  to  maintain 
them  for  many  weeks;  and  the  funds  which  will  necessarily  be 
expended  have  been  accumulated  by  payment  of  a  percentage 
on  their  former  earnings.  As  a  large  number  of  the  men  will 
probably  find  employment  either  in  the  Welsh  steam  collieries 
or  in  the  English  iron  districts,  the  burden  on  the  funds  of  the 
Union  will  be  proportionally  diminished,  and  the  men  who 
find  work  will  subscribe  towards  the  maintenance  of  their  less 
fortunate  companions ;  but  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that 
the  cost  to  the  men  and  to  the  Union  of  the  strike  will  enor- 
mously exceed  the  amount  of  ten  per  cent,  on  three  months' 
wages.  The  consumer,  who  will  be  the  ultimate  sufferer,  is 
naturally  treated  with  equal  contempt  by  masters  and 
workmen.  In  trade  conflicts,  as  in  war  between  nations, 
the  principle  at  stake  may  sometimes  be  worth  a  heavy 
sacrifice ;  and  perhaps  the  knowledge  that  strikes  are 
possible  may  on  the  whole  have  the  effect  of  raising  or 
sustaining  the  general  rate  of  wages.  If  the  more  direct 
results  could  be  accurately  compared  with  the  expense  in- 
curred, the  balance  would  almost  certainly  be  against  the 
Unions  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  South  Wales 
miners  and  iron-workers  will  suffer  by  their  decision,  though 
they  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  causing  heavy  loss  to  their 
masters,  and  of  raising  still  further  the  price  of  iron  and  of  coal, 
at  the  expense  of  the  general  community. 


THE  ASSEMBLY  AND  THE  THIRTY. 

THE  National  Assembly  met  again  on  Monday.  The 
perfect  quiet  which  France  has  enjoyed  during  the  re- 
cess may  convey  a  useful  lesson  to  the  Conservative  leaders. 
They  are  exceedingly  fond  of  representing  themselves  as  the 
only  safeguard  of  public  tranquillity.  Were  they  to  leave  the 
country  in  the  grasp  of  the  President,  his  desire  to  conciliate 
the  Radicals  would  lead  to  the  overthrow  of  law  and  order,  of 
family  purity  and  religious  belief.  It  is  essential,  therefore, 
that  his  hands  should  be  securely  tied,  and  that  his  Ministers 
should  be  men  whom  the  Right  can  absolutely  trust.  The 
Christmas  holidays  interrupted  them  in  the  search  for  a  set  of 
fetters  which  should  answer  this  indispensable  purpose.  For 
three  weeks  M.  Thiers  has  had  everything  his  own  way.  He  has 
held  official  receptions  in  Paris,  and  betrayed  his  revolutionary 
sympathies  by  talking  to  M.  Gambetta  at  an  evening  party. 
The  nature  of  the  case  would  seem  to  require  that  throughout 
this  interval  the  country  should  have  been  extremely  uneasy. 
Its  natural  protectors  were  keeping  Christmas  in  their  own 
homes,  while  the  President  was  exchanging  civilities 
with  men  who  do  not  believe  in  a  Conservative  Ruler  of  the 
Universe,  and  would  like  to  dine  off  roast  priest.  Here  was 
an  occasion  for  conspiracies  of  every  kind.  It  is  doubtful 
whether,  on  their  own  showing,  the  majority  ought  to  have 
consented  to  an  adjournment;  whether  they  ought  not  to 
have  outwatched  the  stars  even  at  Christmas,  in  order  to 
save  France  from  the  Radicals.  Their  omission  to  do 
this  ought  at  all  events  to  have  condemned  their  con- 
stituents to  a  fortnight  of  irrepressible  anxiety.  Instead 
of  this,  the  French  people  seem  decidedly  more  at  their 
ease  when  the  Assembly  is  not  sitting.  It  is  when  the 
Assembly  meets  again  that  they  grow  imcomfortable.  The 
chiefs  of  the  majority  will  be  loth  to  draw  the  inference 
which  they  ought  to  draw  from  this  curious  contradiction. 
They  would  like  to  go  on  making  disturbances  in  the  interests 
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of  public  tranquillity,  and  imsettling  even  the  little  that  can 
be  called  established  in  France  in  the  interests  of  social  order. 
They  believe  themselves,  as  we  learn  from  M.  de  Larcy,  to  be 
the  objects  of  a  special  divine  protection,  and  their  idea  of 
making  the  most  of  this  advantage  is  to  use  it  to  weaken  the 
authority  and  influence  of  the  powers  that  be.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  Providence  will  be  better  to  them 
than  they  deserve,  and  will  once  more  temper  their 
valour  with  the  discretion  that  is  born  of  irresolution. 
The  leaders  of  the  Eight  would  like  to  believe  that 
the  good  sense  of  the  Chamber  is  altogether  identified  with 
their  policy ;  that  whatever  they  decree  to  be  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  religion  will  be  accepted  without 
question  by  all  who  profess  and  call  themselves  Conservatives. 
But  they  can  hardly  avoid  seeing  that  there  is  very  little  of 
this  uncalculating  submission  in  the  ranks  of  the  majority. 
Though  they  can  command  an  occasional  triumph,  they  can- 
not trust  their  own  supporters.  An  alternative  theory  of 
Conservative  duty  challenges  their  allegiance  at  every  turn  ; 
and  if  their  first  thoughts  are  with  the  Eight,  their  second 
thoughts  are  sure  to  gravitate  towards  the  Centre.  They 
see  a  Government  which  has  proved  its  strength  by  putting 
down  a  formidable  insurrection,  and  its  moderation  by  acting 
in  harmony  with  the  Assembly  so  long  as  the  Assembly  was 
acting  in  harmony  with  the  country.  They  see  that  this 
Government  has  attracted  to  itself  an  amount  of  support  which 
gives  it  a  better  chance  of  maintaining  its  ground  than  any 
rival  can  at  present  hope  to  command.  They  see  Eepublicans 
drawn  to  it  by  the  Irankness  with  which  it  has  christened 
itself  Eepublican.  They  see  men  who  have  hitherto  been  at 
heart  Monarchists  drawn  to  it  by  the  fact  that  it  gives  them 
the  essentials  which  are  all  that  they  have  really  valued  in 
Monarchy.  They  see  that  the  desire  of  the  Eight  is  to  prevent 
this  Government  from  consolidating  itself  any  further,  to  allow 
a  time  of  exceptional  quiet  to  pass  away  unused  rather  than 
allow  its  fruits  to  be  gathered  in  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Eepublic.  They  know  that  among  their  nominal  guides  are 
some  who  have  an  obvious  motive  for  counselling  delay. 
They  can  understand  that  the  partisans  of  fallen  dynasties  are 
not  likely  to  look  with  composure  upon  a  settlement  which 
commits  the  work  of  restoring  tranquillity  to  France  to  other 
hands  than  theirs.  It  is  hardly  possible  that,  when  these 
ideas  have  once  rooted  themselves  in  their  minds,  they  should 
not  breed  distrust  and  apprehension.  If  they  allow  the 
leaders  of  the  Eight  to  wield  the  whole  strength  of  the 
Conservative  party  in  the  Assembly,  have  they  any  security 
that  they  will  wield  it  for  Conservative  as  distinguished  from 
dynastic  ends  ?  The  two  are  not  necessarily  identical ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  in  some  respects  plainly  opposed  to  one 
another.  Nothing  could  be  more  discouraging  to  a  Eestoration, 
whether  Legitimist  or  Orleanist,  than  the  discovery  that  all  the 
material  and  social  advantages  which  had  been  expected  from 
it  had  already  been  obtained  under  a  Eepublic.  Conse- 
quently the  nearer  a  Eepublican  Government  comes  to 
securing  these  advantages,  the  more  eager  will  conscientious 
Monarchists  be  to  prevent  its  definitive  establishment.  Men 
who  believe  that  the  only  hope  for  France  is  in  a  Eestoration 
will  naturally  be  anxious  to  save  their  countrymen  from 
being  deceived  by  appearances.  The  more  successful  the 
Eepublic  is  in  disguising  itself  as  an  angel  of  light,  the  more 
incumbent  it  is  upon  them  to  make  it  appear  in  its  real 
character.  There  must  be  many  men  amongst  the  nominal 
majority  arrayed  against  M.  Thiers  who  have  been,  or  will  be, 
led  by  these  considerations  to  question  their  own  wisdom  in 
strengthening  the  hands  of  the  Eight.  Whether  they  do  or 
do  not  succeed  in  influencing  the  action  of  the  Committee  of 
Thirty,  they  can  hardly  fail  to  influence,  or  rather  to  deter- 
mine, the  action  of  the  Assembly  to  Avhich  the  Eeport 
of  this  Committee  will  be  addressed.  If  a  consciousness 
of  this  fact  can  be  infused  into  the  Committee,  some 
trouble  and  some  scandal  may  bo  saved;  and  for  this 
reason  M.  Thiers  will  probably  go  on  preaching  compro- 
mise and  conciliation  whenever  ho  can  gain  a  hearing. 
But  he  can  hardly  i'ccl  much  anxiety  as  to  the  ultimate  event, 
even  if  his  counsels  are  altogether  disregarded.  The  Tliirty 
may  recommend  the  Assembly  to  keep  the  government  of  the 
country  in  its  present  provisional  and  unsettled  state,  rather 
than  allow  it  to  be  consolidated  under  the  guidance  of  Con- 
servative Eepublicans.  But  tho  Assembly  will  probably  con- 
sider that  the  bird  in  tho  hand  which  M.  Tiuiiits  holds  out 
to  them  is  wof  th  any  two  which  can  be  ofTcrod  by  the  partisans 
of  tho  rival  pretenders. 

It  would  not  bo  aurprising  if,  under  these  circumstances, 
tho  majority  of  the  Ootiimitteo  should  try  to  borrow  M. 
TuiiiKii'a  strategy,  und  to  keep  tho  present  stato  of  things  in 


being,  not  by  refusing  to  recommend  a  substitute,  but  simply 
by  delaying  to  produce  one.  Two  draft  Constitutions  have 
already  been  laid  before  the  Second  Sub-Committee,  and  if  the 
details  of  these  projects  are  to  be  properly  considered,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  deliberations  of  the  Thirty  should 
not  be  extended  over  the  rest  of  the  Session.  There 
would  be  a  certain  ingenuity  about  this  policy  which 
might  make  it  attractive  in  the  eyes  of  politicians  who  felt 
assured  that  a  bolder  line  would  fail  of  its  object.  So  long  as 
the  Committee  is  sitting  M.  Thiers  will  desire  to  make 
his  conduct  of  affairs  as  palatable  as  possible  to  the  party 
which  it  represents.  It  is  not  until  it  has  finally  reported 
against  him  that  he  will  care  to  throw  away  a  chance  of 
bringing  it  to  report  in  his  favour.  For  the  rest  of  the 
Session,  therefore,  the  good  will  of  the  Executive  is  assured, 
and,  with  the  prospects  of  Monarchy  so  desperate  as  they  now 
appear,  a  six  months'  reprieve  is  worth  playing  for.  The 
chapter  of  accidents  may  have  little  in  store,  but  when  there 
is  nothing  else  to  trust  to,  it  is  well  not  to  close  it  a  moment 
earlier  than  can  be  helped.  From  these  calculations,  how- 
ever, one  important  element  is  omitted.  M.  Thiers  has 
largely  used  delay  as  an  instrument  in  the  prosecution  of  his  own 
designs,  but  he  may  not  be  equally  patient  of  it  when  it  ia 
employed  by  hostile  hands.  It  is  his  interest  at  present  to 
keep  the  Committee  and  the  Eight  in  good  humour.  But 
supposing  it  to  become  clear  that  the  Committee  are  only 
playing  with  him,  the  motive  for  his  forbearance  will  be  gone, 
and  the  forbearance  will  probably  be  found  to  have  gone  with 
it.  M.  Thiers  can  at  any  moment  make  a  proposal  to  the 
Committee,  and  request  an  immediate  report  upon  it.  If 
that  request  is  refused  or  played  with,  he  can  at  once 
paralyse  the  Thirty  by  introducing  his  project  in  the 
Assembly  itself.  An  open  breach  between  the  President 
and  the  Thirty,  founded  on  the  unwillingness  of  the  latter  to 
do  the  work  they  were  appointed  to  do,  would  bring  to  a  head 
all  the  doubts  and  apprehensions  on  the  part  of  the  majority 
which  have  been  already  set  forth,  and  would  tend  almost  to 
a  certainty  in  all  probability  to  unite  all  the  moderate  sections 
of  it  in  their  old  attitude  of  puzzled  submission  to  M.  Thiers. 


LOCAL  TAXATION. 

A SCHEME  of  local  taxation  propoimded  on  the  same  i 
authority  which  has  lately  sanctioned  the  abandonment 
of  Canada,  the  abolition  of  the  Church,  and  the  commence-  ' 
ment  from  the  1st  of  January  of  a  new  and  original  political 
era,  may  be  regarded  as  the  reduction  to  utter  absurdity  of 
the  changes  which  have  been  threatened  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Mr.  Goschen.  Landlords  and  tenants  have  often  jointly  pre- 
ferred a  plausible  complaint  of  the  injustice  which  they  sup- 
pose themselves  to  suffer  through  the  exemption  of  personal 
property  from  liability  to  rates ;  but  neither  party  objected 
to  the  division  of  the  burden  between  themselves,  or  to  the 
machinery  by  which  it  was  effected.  Ordinary  statesmen 
would  have  either  denied  or  acknowledged  the  existence  of 
the  alleged  grievance ;  and,  if  it  was  weU  founded,  they  might 
have  endeavoured  to  devise  some  mode  of  redress.  Unluckily 
landowners  and  farmers  have  too  frequently  concurred  not 
only  in  grumbling  about  rates,  but  in  electing  members  to 
oppose  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  and  consequently  it  wag  deemed  e.x- 
pedient  not  only  to  deal  with  the  fiscal  question,  but  to  sow, 
if  possible,  dissension  in  the  hostile  ranks.  Accordingly  Mr. 
Gosciien's  Bill  of  1870  provided  for  a  partial  transfer  of  the 
payment  of  rates  from  the  occupier  to  the  owner;  and  it 
was  only  on  second  thoughts  that  Mr.  Goschen  condescended 
to  recognize  the  force  of  existing  contracts.  Probably  no 
precedent  can  be  found  of  a  project  of  unjust  legis- 
lation so  apparently  contrived  for  party  purposes;  but  it  ia 
highly  probable  that  a  general  election  under  the  Ballot 
will  justify  the  oflTicial  calculation.  The  agitation  against  the 
present  system  of  rating  was  injudicious  as  far  as  it  related  to 
tho  incidence  of  local  taxation,  although  a  question  might  ' 
fairly  be  raised  as  to  tho  proper  distinction  between  local  and  i 
Imperial  purposes.  Tho  Poor-rate,  wliich  has  served  as  a 
precedent  for  all  other  local  taxes,  was  at  first  indiscriminately 
imposed  on  the  substance  of  tho  parishioners.  In  practice  it 
was  found  convenient  to  levy  tho  rate  only  on  lands  and  houses ; 
and  long  continuance  has,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  practically 
removed  tho  inecjuality  of  tho  impost.  All  existing  tenants 
and  nearly  all  existing  proprietors  have  acquired  their  laud 
by  contracts  in  which  the  exclusive  liability  of  realty  to  rates 
was  ono  ol'  tho  express  or  impUod  conditions.  On  tho  other 
hand,  fund-holders  and  shareholders  havo  given  larger  prices 
lor  investments  which  wore  by  law  or  practice  exempt  from 
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local  taxation.  Strong  reasons  ought  to  be  given  for  a  read- 
justment which  amounts  to  an  incrcaso  or  decrease  of  the  nila- 
tive  value  of  different  kinds  of  property  ;  nor  indeed  would 
the  controversy  probably  have  arisen  but  for  the  expensive 
improvements  in  administration  which  have  been  of  late 
years  effected  at  the  cost  of  the  ratepayers.  The  expense 
of  the  administration  of  justice,  and  some  other  charges 
of  the  same  character,  arc  not  incurred  for  the  exchxsive 
benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  where  they  have 
been  incurred.  In  some  instances  the  claim  of  the  ratepayers 
to  relief  has  been  recognized  by  law ;  and  the  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  which  carried  Sir  Massey  Lopks's  resohi- 
tion  apparently  thought  that  the  Imperial  revenue  ought  to 
make  further  contributions.  For  sanitary  expenditure,  more 
especially  in  towns,  the  ratepayers  may  be  considered  to  have 
received  full  consideration. 

The  Ministers  are  perhaps  scarcely  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  advocacy  of  an  enthusiastic  partisan  who  in  his  eagerness 
generally  overruns  the  scent.  When  Mr.  Gosciien  lately 
made  an  offhand  suggestion  that  corporate  lands  should  be 
compulsorUy  sold,  his  loquacious  followers  immediately 
expatiated  on  the  expediency  of  depriving  country  incum- 
bents of  their  modest  glebes.  In  the  same  spirit  the  project 
of  transferring  half  the  rates  from  the  occupier  to  the 
owner  is  travestied  by  a  thoughtless  journalist  into  a  scheme 
for  making  the  average  rates  of  the  last  seven  years  a  rent 
charge  upon  all  rural  land.  The  tax  has,  it  seems,  become 
public  property,  to  be  held  henceforth  in  perpetual  mort- 
main. That  liability  to  rates  depends  exclusively  on 
the  public  wants  for  which  it  is  necessary  to  make  provision, 
is  a  consideration  which  has  a^iparently  not  occun'ed  to  the 
ingenious  projector.  It  is  at  least  conceivable  that  the  Poor- 
rates,  which  stiU  form  the  heaviest  part  of  local  charges, 
might  be  largely  reduced,  at  the  expense  perhaps  of  the  rate- 
payer, who,  through  an  increased  demand  or  diminished  sup- 
ply of  labour,  might  have  been  compelled  largely  to  increase 
wages.  If  the  average  rate  is  public  property  in  1873,  it  was 
equally  public  property  in  1833,  immediately  before  the 
enactment  of  the  present  Poor-law,  when  the  rates  in  some 
parishes  were  equal  to  the  rental.  On  precisely  the  same 
grounds  it  might  be  contended  that  the  Income-tax  of  4^.  or 
6d.  or  "jd.  in  the  pound  might  at  any  given  time  have  been 
equitably  converted  into  a  permanent  charge  on  land,  on  divi- 
dends, or  on  trade  profits.  There  is  no  reason  why  Parlia- 
ment should  not  exercise  fuU  discretion  in  the  selection  of  the 
classes  which  are  to  be  liable  to  rates  imposed  for  any  new 
purpose  of  public  utility.  The  older  rates  are  quite  as 
likely  to  be  diminished  as  to  be  increased ;  and  it  would  be 
monstrous  to  deprive  those  who  pay  them  of  the  bene- 
fits which  may  result  from  their  own  good  fortune 
or  skilful  administration.  Perhaps  it  may  scarcely  be 
worth  while  to  expose  the  absurdity  and  injustice  of  a 
scheme  which  probably  results,  like  other  recent  suggestions 
of  equal  value,  from  the  audacity  of  inexperience  ;  but  it  is 
barely  possible  that  the  projector  may  be  only  a  too  zealous 
exponent  of  official  doctrines. 

la  all  recent  schemes  for  the  re-arrangement  of  local  tax- 
ation it  is  proposed  to  deal  with  houses  and  land  on  different 
principles.  There  may  perhaps  be  some  pretext  for  a  distinction 
which  nevertheless  ought  to  be  jealously  watched.  It  has  often 
been  asserted  that,  through  the  rate  on  houses,  the  balance 
between  the  liabilities  of  real  and  personal  property  is  in  some 
degree  redressed.  Rich  men  who  have  not  an  acre  of  land 
live  in  large  houses  which  are  rated  in  proportion  to  the  rent ; 
and  it  has  often  been  said  that  a  house-tax,  or  a  house-rate, 
is  a  rough  approximation  to  an  income-tax ;  yet  it  is  also  true 
that  tlie  burden  is  partially  shared  by  the  landlord.  If  all 
rates  on  houses  were  payable  by  the  ground  landlord,  or  by 
the  intermediate  lessor,  the  occupier  could  afford  to  pay  a  higher 
rent ;  but  the  majority  ol'  economists  maintain  that  the  burden 
is  not  in  the  case  of  houses,  as  in  the  case  of  land,  exclusively 
imposed  on  the  freeholder  or  on  the  immediate  landlord.  As 
houses  are  generally  let  by  the  owner  of  the  soil  lor  long  terms 
of  years,  it  is  evident  that  he  contributes  nothing  to  any  un- 
foreseen increase  of  rates  during  the  continuance  of  the  lease ; 
but  a  prospective  possibility  must,  like  any  other  element, 
of  value,  be  assumed  to  have  been  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  parties  to  a  contract.  Where  the  rates  have  in- 
creased in  the  large  proportion  described,  with  some  ex- 
aggeration, by  Mr.  Eathbone  in  his  paper  on  local  taxa- 
tion in  Liverpool,  a  plausible  case  may  perhaps  be  made 
lor  the  transfer  to  the  owner  of  any  part  of  the  charge 
which  tends,  through  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied, 
to  increase  the  value  of  his  property.  Mr.  Eatubone's 
statistical  tables  would  probably  explain  the  causes  of  the 


increase  of  rates,  some  of  which,  euch  as  the  coat  of 
public  parks,  are  perhaps  in  the  nature  of  intercBt  on  the 
purchase  money  of  valualjle  property.  If  the  transaction  haa 
added  to  the  Belling  price  of  the  revcrflion,  it  will  be  for  the 
frnoholdcr  to  sliow  cause  against  his  liability  to  a  portion  of 
the  rate.  No  Ministerial  Hill  will  do  injustice  to  house- 
holders in  boroughs,  or  to  izl.  householders  in  countica, 
because  both  classes  have  votes  to  give  to  Ministerial  members, 
liural  landlords,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  fatal  propensity 
to  distrust  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  number  of  large  town  pro- 
prietors, or  of  capitalists  who  have  invested  their  money  in 
ground  rents,  is  too  small  to  entitle  them  to  any  extraordinary 
share  of  justice. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  notwithstanding  the  natural 
process  by  which  the  incidence  of  taxation  tends  to  adjust 
itself,  the  interference  of  the  Legislature  may  sometimes  bo 
necessary  or  desirable.  When  the  administration  as  well  as 
the  contribution  of  taxes  is  local,  it  is  important  that  those 
who  manage  the  expenditure  should  be  identified  in  interest 
with  the  taxpayers.  The  contrary  result  would  be  produced 
in  naked  absurdity  if  the  preposterous  plan  of  charging  the 
existing  rates  in  perpetuity  on  the  land  could  by  any  possi- 
bility be  adopted.  The  distribution  and  application  of  the 
proceeds  of  taxation  would  necessarily  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  occupiers,  who  would  have  no  motive  for  reducing  the 
rates  below  the  fixed  amount  of  revenue  at  their  disposal. 
They  would  also  be  comparatively  indifferent  to  an  increase 
of  parochial  burdens  which  would,  in  accordance  with  the 
established  precedent,  be  after  a  short  interval  added  to  the  rent 
charge.  Even  if  the  gross  injustice  of  the  j^lan  were  left  out 
of  consideration,  the  carelessness  of  administration  Avhich  must 
necessarily  ensue  would  afford  dangerous  encouragement  to 
pauperism.  It  may  be  inferred  from  the  provisions  of  Mr. 
Goschen's  abortive  Bill  that  some  illusory  pretence  of  repre- 
sentation will  be  offered  to  landowners  in  consideration  of  the 
burden  to  which  they  are  to  be  wantonly  subjected ;  but 
where  two  classes  combined  in  a  single  body  have  opposite  or 
even  separate  interests,  the  right  of  voting  in  a  standing 
minority  is  absolutely  worthless.  It  is  well  known  that  ex- 
qfficio  Guardians  are  powerless  in  their  Boards  whenever  a 
question  arises  on  which  justices  and  elected  Guardians  are 
influenced  by  different  feelings  and  motives.  The  strictness 
and  frequent  unfairness  with  which  the  clergy  are  assessed  to 
the  rates  affords  a  familiar  illustration  of  the  spirit  in  which 
Boards  of  Guardians  or  Vestries  would  levy  rates  from  land- 
owners. If  any  readjustment  and  division  of  burdens  can  be 
shown  to  be  equitable,  it  would  be  much  better  to  apportion 
some  special  rates  exclusively  to  owners  than  to  charge  them 
with  a  moiety  of  the  whole  amount.  The  highways  would 
probably  be  better  kept  than  at  present  if  they  were  main- 
tained and  managed  by  the  resident  representatives  of  the 
landowners  of  a  district ;  nor  would  it  perhaps  be  imreasonable 
to  charge  the  freeholder  with  the  cost  of  new  and  permanent 
sanitary  improvements,  although  in  this  instance  the  adminis- 
tration would  necessarily  belong  to  the  Board  of  Guardians. 
The  assessment  of  rates  imposed  exclusively  on  owners  should 
not  be  subject  to  the  caprice  or  wilful  unfairness  of  occupiers 
and  their  nominees. 


THE  DISSENTERS  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

THERE  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Noncoul'ormists  would  receive  the  alteration  in 
the  25  th  clause  of  the  Education  Act  which  was  foreshadowed 
by  Mr.  Hibbert  the  other  day.  In  a  letter  to  a  contemporary 
the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Education 
League  has  declared  that  he  will  have  none  of  it,  and  upon  this 
point  he  may  be  supposed  to  speak  the  miiad  of  Dissenters 
generally.  He  can  hardly  bring  himself  to  believe  that  a 
proposiil  that  the  fees  for  the  schooling  of  the  children  of  indi- 
gent parents  shall  be  paid  by  the  Guardians  will  be  seriously 
entertained,  but  he  is  quite  certain  that  its  adoption  by  the 
Government  "  would  be  such  a  proof  of  incapacity  to  com- 
"  prehend,  or  unwillingness  to  meet,  the  scruples  of  Dissenters 
"  as  would  finally  dischai-ge  them  from  ail  tlie  obligations  ol 
"  party  loyalty."  One  is  almost  tempted  to  wisli  that  the 
Nonconformist  Liberals  would  take  their  discharge  and 
provide  themselves  with  a  new  sovereign.  Nothing  else 
will  convince  them  how  greatly  they  have  overrated  their 
strength  in  tlie  country.  They  seem  resolved  that,  imless  they 
can  have  things  their  own  way,  nothing  shall  be  done  for 
elementary  education.  They  justify  this  determination  on 
the  ground  that  a  great  principle  is  involved  in  the  opposition 
to  the  25th  clause.  But  to  maintain  this  position  successlully 
the  principle  in  question  must  be  one  of  which  the  public  can 
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be  made  to  see  the  importance.  There  are  persons  who  hold 
that  a  great  principle  is  involved  in  the  opposition  to  compul- 
sory vaccination,  but  they  are  fined  for  their  obstinacy  all  the 
same.  If  the  Dissenters  were  to  carry  out  their  threat  of 
secession,  they  would  in  the  end  be  the  chief  sufferers. 

Unfortunately  it  is  not  only  the  prospects  of  a  particular 
party,  or  of  a  particxilar  section  of  a  party,  that  are  affected  by 
this  controversy.  The  Dissenters  might  turn  the  Liberal  Go- 
vernment out  of  office,  if  they  have  the  will  and  the  power  to  do 
■0,  without  any  worse  result  than  to  bring  back  to  the  party 
many  who  have  been  driven  away  from  it  by  the  violence  of  these 
very  malcontents.  But  the  cause  of  elementary  education  suffers 
whenever  political  or  ecclesiastical  passions  are  imported  into 
a  subject  which  ought  by  rights  to  be  entirely  free  from 
them.  It  is  this  reflection  that  leads  reasonable  politicians  to 
go  on  searching  for  compromises  in  spite  of  so  many  declara- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  Nonconformists  that  no  compromise  is 
possible.  It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  should  not 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  understand  the  proposal  which 
he  sets  himself  to  denounce.  It  is  not  true  that  if 
the  change  were  effected  the  money  "  would  be  ap- 
"  plied  to  the  same  object  in  the  same  way."  It 
would  no  doubt  be  applied  to  the  same  object — the  object, 
that  is,  of  providing  secular  instruction  for  children  whose 
parents  are  too  poor  to  provide  it  themselves.  But  it  would 
not  be  applied  in  the  same  way.  As  the  25  th  clause  stands, 
the  school  fee  in  the  case  of  such  children  attending  Deno- 
minational schools  is  paid  by  the  School  Board.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  the  Board  has  full  notice  of  the  use  to  which  the 
money  is  applied.  If  the  inability  to  pay  school  fees  were 
put  on  the  same  footing  as  the  inability  to  provide  for  a 
child's  physical  wants,  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  whom  the 
matter  would  then  be  handed  over  would  have  no  such 
notice.  They  would  give  the  parent  money  to  pay  the 
school  fee  just  as  they  give  him  money  to  buy  groceries. 
Or,  more  accurately,  they  would  not  give  him  money 
for  either  purpose  as  such,  but  generally  for  the  supply 
of  his  necessary  wants.  There  would  be  nothing  in  this  to 
"  carry  sectarian  conflict  and  strife  into  the  election  of  another 
"  group  of  public  bodies,"  or  to  "  place  the  magistrates,  the 
"  Guardians,  and  the  School  Boards  in  a  position  of  constant 
"  antagonism."  No  doubt,  if  the  Guardians  were  ordered  to 
pay  the  fees  for  the  children  of  outdoor  paupers  attending 
voluntary  schools,  an  effort  might  be  made  on  the  part  of  the 
Dissenters  to  elect  Guardians  who  would  pledge  themselves 
to  disobey  the  law.  But  if  the  Guardians  were  simply 
ordered  to  include  inability  to  buy  a  child's  schooling  among 
the  wants  which  confer  a  title  to  relief  from  the  rates,  it 
would  be  no  more  their  business  to  inquire  where  the  parent 
buys  it  than  it  is  to  inquire  where  he  buys  the  bread  which  he 
is  at  present  bound  to  provide  for  his  child.  The  School 
Board  would  take  care  that  the  child  attended  some  efficient 
school ;  the  relieving  officer  would  take  care  that  no  parent 
was  helped  to  send  his  child  to  an  efficient  school  unless  he 
could  not  do  it  without  help ;  the  Guardians  would  deal  with 
cases  in  which  such  inability  was  proved  to  exist,  just  as  they 
now  deal  with  other  forms  of  inability  to  provide  necessaries. 
At  what  stage  of  this  process  does  Mr.  Chamberlain  see  any 
loophole  for  the  introduction  of  sectarian  conflict  ? 

Nor  is  there  anything  more  substantial  in  the  notion  that 
such  a  plan  would  "  secure  the  education  of  the  child  only  at 
"  the  price  of  the  degradation  of  the  parent,  forced  to  accept 
"  a  relief  which  is  humihating  to  him,  in  the  discharge  of  a 
"  new  obligation  which  the  law  imposes,  but  which  his  re- 
"  sources  are  insufficient  to  provide."  Mr.  Chamberlain 
argues  as  though  the  new  obligation  were  some  work  of 
supererogation  imposed  upon  the  parent  by  the  law.  Once 
admit  that  the  enactment  of  compulsory  school  attendance  is 
only  the  formal  recognition  of  a  moral  obligation  which  has 
always  existed,  but  has  not  hitherto  been  enforced,  and  there 
is  no  ground  for  distinguishing  between  this  and  the  obli- 
gations with  which  the  parent  is  already  saddled.  Why,  for 
example,  docs  not  Mr.  Chamberlain  extend  his  objection  to 
the  Poor-law  as  a  whole  ?  Why  does  ho  not  speak  of  it  as 
securing  the  life  of  a  child  only  at  the  price  of  the  degra- 
dation of  the  parent,  forced  to  accept  a  relief  which  is 
liumiliating  to  him  in  the  discharge  of  an  obligation  to  give 
his  children  food,  which  the  law  imposes  but  which  his  re- 
sources are  insullicicnt  to  provide  ?  Tho  cases  are  parallel 
if  it  is  conceded  that  moral  and  physical  want  stand 
on  tho  aamo  fooling,  and  that  it  is  as  much  tho  duty  of 
the  parent  to  give  his  child  a  certain  minimum  of  edu- 
cation as  it  ia  to  give  liini  a  certain  minimum  of  Ibod. 
If  .Mr.  CuAMiiKiiLAiN  denies  this,  ho  cannot  bo  a  consis- 
t'.iit  supporter  of  compulsory  education.    If  he  admits  it. 


why  should  relief  be  given  under  one  name  where  food 
is  concerned,  and  under  another  name  where  schooling  is 
concerned  ?  Whatever  degradation  there  is  in  a  man's  accept- 
ing relief  from  the  rates  consists  in  the  inability  to  make 
a  livelihood  by  his  own  labour,  and  this  will  not  be  lessened 
by  calling  the  relief  remission  of  school  fees  instead  of  parish 
allowance.  It  is  strange,  again,  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  does 
not  see  that,  so  far  as  this  objection  is  concerned,  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  the  25th  clause  be  retained,  or  repealed,  or 
modified.  It  is  not  the  mere  necessity  of  paying  the  school 
fee  that  will  ordinarily  drive  a  man  to  seek  relief  from  the 
rates.  The  necessity  of  doing  without  his  child's  earnings, 
and  of  providing  him  with  clothes  which  he  need  not  have 
had  if  he  could  have  been  kept  at  home,  will  constitute  a  far 
heavier  burden,  and  one  that  will  be  imposed  on  him  without 
any  reference  to  the  25th  clause.  If  School  Boards  do  not 
save  him  the  humiliation  of  accepting  relief  on  these  grounds, 
it  will  be  a  matter  of  small  moment  that  they  remit  a  school 
fee  amounting  to  a  penny  or  twopence  a  week. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
letter  makes  it  doubtful  whether  anything  will  be  gained  by 
continuing  the  search  for  a  7nodus  vivendi  with  the  Dissenters 
in  the  direction  indicated  by  Mr.  Hibbert.  It  is  not  a 
sufficient  recommendation  of  a  compromise  that  nothing  caa 
be  urged  against  it.  The  object  of  putting  it  forward  is  to 
conciliate  opponents,  and  if  it  is  clear  beforehand  that  it  will 
not  conciliate  them,  it  is  only  so  much  trouble  taken  in  vain. 
While  regretting  on  all  grounds  that  the  Dissenters  should  be  as 
impracticable  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  makes  them  out  to  be,  we 
agree  with  him  that  it  would  be  wiser  for  the  Government  to 
refuse  to  deal  with  the  question  at  all  than  to  pro  pose  a 
change  which  would  leave  them  as  discontented  as  ever. 


IRONCLADS  AT  SEA. 

AT  the  end  of  last  week  two  uncomfortable  bits  of  naval  news 
were  published  about  the  same  time.    From  Portsmouth 
it  was  reported  that  the  men  of  the  frigate  Aurora  had 
mutinied,  while  from  Gibraltar  came  the  news  that  the  iron- 
clads Northumberland  and  Hercules  had  put  in  there  very 
much  damaged  by  a  collision  off  Madeira.    There  seems  to  be 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  disorder  on  board  the  Aurora 
was  anything  more  than  a  passing  fit  of  ill-temper  on  the  part 
of  the  men.    The  officer  in  command  thought  that  some  of  the 
work  of  the  ship  had  been  neglected,  and  stopped  all  leave. 
This,  it  was  said,  was  punishing  the  innocent  as  well  as  the 
guilty,  and  the  crew  showed  their  resentment  by  making  a 
great  noise,  pitching  the  guns  about,  and  even  threatening  to 
fling  one  into  the  engine-room.    Nothing  tries  the  temper  of 
sailors  so  much  as  stopping  leave  suddenly,  especially  during 
holiday  time,  and  this  is  certainly  not  the  first  occasion  on  which 
such  an  order  has  led  to  disturbances.    What  irritates  the  mea 
is,  we  suspect,  not  merely  that  they  are  cut  off  firom  a  pleasure  ta 
which  they  have  been  looking  forward,  but  that  they  feel  they 
are  humiliated  in  the  eyes  of  their  friends  on  shore.    In  the 
present  instance  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the 
punishment  was  really  called  for ;  but  in  any  case  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  men  afterwards  behaved  very  badly,, 
and  that   anything  in  tho   nature  of  a   mutiny  requires, 
to  be   sharply   dealt   with  on   board  a   man-of-war.  I£ 
the  ringleaders  could   be  discovered,  especially    the  man 
who  suggested  the  pretty  sport  of  throwing  a  heavy  gun  into 
the  engine-room,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  an  example 
of  them  ;  but  it  seems  to  be  very  doubtful  whether  they  will 
be  discovered.  The  lights  Avere  put  out  when  the  row  took  place,, 
and  none  of  the  mutineers  can  be  identified.  Happily  there  is  no 
evidence  of  preconcerted  action  in  the  affair,  and  indeed  the 
crew  had  only  just  been  brought  together,  and  had  hardly  had 
time  to  get  acquainted  with  each  other.    The  other  piece  of 
news  to  which  wo  have  referred  is  of  a  much  more  serious 
character.      On  Christmas  Day  the  ironclad  squadron  at 
Madeira  had  just  returned  from  riding  out  a  gale  at  tho  back 
of  the  island,  and  tho  weather  was  still  rough.  The  Northum- 
berlniid  parted  her  cable  in  a  heavy  squall,  and,  although 
another  anchor  was  promptly  let  go,  sho  drifted  with  rapidly 
increasing  speed  and  momentum  towards  tho  Hercules,  which 
was  lying  some  live  hundred  yards  off.    Before  she  could  bo 
brougiit  up,  she  was,  as  ono  of  tho  officers  described  it,  "  on 
"  the  toj)  oi'  the  Hercules."    Some  injury  was  done  to  tho 
latter,  but  at  first  it  was  supposed  that  the  N orllmmberland 
had  escaped  I'rom  the  encounter  with  nothing  worse  than  a 
few  scratches.     Next  morning  a  "  good  list  of  tho  ship  to 
"  port "  was  observed,  and  it  was  tlicn  discovered  that  two  of 
tho  compartments  on  tho  port  side  were  lull  of  water.  Tho 
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Northumberland  had  in  fact  rammed  herself  on  the  Ilercules's 
prow.  The  prow  had  penetrated  her  water-plating,  and  made  a 
hole  four  or  five  feet  deep  and  eighteen  inches  broad — a  hole 
certainly  "  not  so  deep  as  a  well  nor  so  wide  as  a  church- 
"  door,  yet  enough."  It  was  enough  at  any  rate  to  make  the 
Admiral  feel  uncomfortable,  and  the  injured  ships  at  once 
made  all  speed  for  Gibraltar.  The  danger  to  the  Norlhumber- 
/a)/(/ was  of  course  lessened  by  the  liict  that  she  is  built  in 
compartments,  so  that,  even  if  one  or  two  compartments 
should  be  pierced  and  fill,  the  other  compartments  arc  sufli- 
cient  to  float  the  ship.  At  present  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  full  amount  of  damage  which  has  been  done.  Besides  the 
fracture  in  the  outside  skin,  two  leaks  had  been  observed 
where  the  inner  skin  joins  the  iroTi  beams,  and  it  was  naturally 
suspected  that  the  beams  had  been  injured. 

If  this  accident  stood  alone,  it  would  not  perhaps  so  much 
matter.  Accidents,  it  is  said,  will  occur  in  the  best  regulated 
families;  but  when  accidents  are  constantly  occurring  in  a 
family,  it  may  bo  reasonably  doubted  whether  it  is  regulated 
in  the  most  perfect  manner.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  observed 
that  the  collision  between  the  Northumberland  and  the7/t'?-ci(^cs 
is  only  one  of  a  series  of  disasters.  Out  of  a  squadron  of 
six  vessels,  two  are  ordered  home  for  repairs,  and  two  others  are 
said  to  be  "  shaky  about  the  bottom."  The  Northumberland 
impales  herself  on  the  Hercules,  the  Bellerophon  jostles  the 
Minotaur,  and  the  Sultan  scrapes  the  ground  and  is  found  to 
be  "  shaky  "  too.  And  not  long  before  all  this  we  have  the 
Agincourt,  the  sister  ship  to  the  Northumberland,  run  on  the 
Pearl  Rock,  and  the  Lord  Chjde  aground  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean; and  only  a  little  further  back  the  Captain  capsized. 
Of  course  we  are  quite  prepared  to  find  that  it  is  possible  to 
take  a  cheery  and  hopeful  view  of  these  disasters.  Indeed, 
nothing  would  surprise  us  more  than  not  to  be  assured  on  the 
highest  authority  that  accidents  of  this  kind  are  rather  proofs 
than  otherwise  of  wise  administration,  perfect  seamanship,  and 
a  peculiarly  scientific  way  of  building  ships.  Everything  that 
has  occurred  no  doubt  admits  of  the  simplest  explanation  ; 
but  ordinary  people  may  be  pardoned  for  feeling  uneasy  when 
so  many  unpleasant  things  of  the  same  sort  keep  on  happening 
one  after  the  other.  Of  course  there  will  be  an  inquiry  into  the 
bumping  of  the  Northumberland,  with  another  big  Blue-book, 
and  a  solemn  official  minute  by  "  My  Lords."  Last  year  we 
had  the  Megcera  inquiry,  and  nothing  could  be  more  instructive. 
It  was  shown  in  the  clearest  way  that  it  is  morally  as  well  as 
physically  impossible  for  anybody  connected  with  the  navy 
above  the  rank  of  a  deputy-assistant  understrapper  of  one 
kind  or  another  to  do  anything  wrong. 

"We  shall  certainly  not  presume  to  anticipate  the  result 
of  the  inquiry  into  the  collision  between  the  Northum- 
berland  and  the  Hercules,  but  there  are  one  or  two  tolerably 
obvious  considerations  which  must  strike  every  one.  One 
of  the  officers  of  the  Northumberland,  in  a  letter  which 
has  been  published,  blames  the  Admiralty  for  sending  the 
ironclads  to  such  an  anchorage  as  Funchal,  "  no  better  than 
"  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic,"  with  the  additional  peril  of 
being  driven  on  shore  if  a  cable  breaks  or  the  anchor  does  not 
hold.  Last  year,  he  says,  the  fleet  was  put  in  jeopardy  at 
Teneriffe,  and  two  years  before  at  the  Azores.  Ironclads 
are  costly  articles,  and  we  certainly  cannot  afford  to 
have  ships  which  are  worth  from  half  to  three-quarters 
of  a  million  knocked  about  off  dangerous  coasts,  as  if 
they  were  cheap  wooden  vessels  of  the  old  school.  It  can 
hardly  be  said  that  ironclads  require  seasoning  in  this  way, 
and  seamanship  might  perhaps  be  learned  under  less  risky 
circumstances.  On  the  other  hand,  assuming  that  Funchal  is 
such  a  bad  anchorage  that  the  Northumberland  should  never 
have  been  sent  there,  it  is  rather  odd  to  find  a  great  vessel 
of  some  six  thousand  tons  weight  riding  with  a  single 
anchor  off  a  dangerous  coast  in  a  notoriously  bad  anchor- 
age, and  with  "wild  weather"  about.  There  had  been 
a  tempestuous  gale,  and  everything  seemed  to  show  that 
the  tempest  had  only  lulled,  not  subsided.  The  wind  was  still 
squally  and  blowing  with  great  force,  and  there  was  a  heavy 
sea  on.  Yet  there  was  only  a  single  anchor  to  hold  this  huge 
monster  of  iron.  This  scarcely  looks  like  ordinary  prudence. 
There  is  another  circumstance  which  must  not  be  over- 
looked. Lord  Clarence  Paget  some  months  since  asserted 
that  the  orders  which  the  Admiralty  had  issued  to  com- 
manders of  vessels  to  economize  in  the  use  of  coal  had  pro- 
duced dangerous  results ;  that  officers,  afraid  of  being  rebuked 
for  extravagance  in  coal,  dispensed  with  steam  as  much  as 
possible,  even  to  the  peril  of  their  ships;  and  that 
many  so-called  accidents  might  be  traced  to  tliis  cause.  In 
the  present  instance  Ave  find  that  the  fieet,  in  boisterous 
weather  and  in  a  dangerous  situation,  had  their  fires  banked 


up  in  obedience  to  orders  from  the  flag-ship.  When  a  fire  Ib 
banked  up,  it  takes  on  an  average  nearly  an  hour  to  get  up 
steam  ;  Imt  by  a  great  effort  the  engineer  of  the  Northumber- 
land was  able  to  get  up  steam  in  twenty  minutes.  Even  this, 
however,  was  too  late  to  avert  the  accident.  The  North- 
umberland had  five  liundred  yards  to  drift  before  she  struck 
the  Hercules,  and  if  she  had  at  once  had  the  command  of 
steam,  she  would  probably  have  been  able  to  control  her 
motions,  and  keep  clear  of  her  consort's  stem.  It  is 
evident  that  this  accident  is  destined  to  land  us  in  another 
fierce  controversy  as  to  the  proper  model  of  ships  of  war. 
We  shall  have  the  battle  of  the  ships  fought  over  again,  and 
the  moderate-sized,  swift,  easily-handled  vessel  pitted 
once  inore  against  the  unwieldly  but,  when  once  engaged, 
overwhelmingly  j)Owerful  leviathan.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  for  the  present  we  have  gone  at  least  far  enough  in  the 
latter  direction,  and  we  may  now  reasonaVjly  pause  to  take 
stock  of  our  position.  It  would  also  seem  that  our  commanders 
do  not  find  themselves  at  home  in  the  handling  of  these  huge 
ships.  iSeamanship  is  in  a  transition  state  between  old  and 
new,  and  old  habits  and  traditions  have  as  yet  been  only 
partially  adapted  to  new  exigencies  and  responsibilities. 


NEWSPAPER  DECENCY. 

PUBLIC  decency  has,  it  seems  to  us,  rather  a  serious 
quarrel  with  the  conductors  of  more  than  one  of  the 
morning  journals  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  treated 
the  EjiPErvOR's  death  as  a  matter  of  news.  The  Emperor 
died  of  an  acute  and  painful  malady  which  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  naming  in  plain  English,  but  which  it  was  surely 
enough  to  name  without  seeking  to  gratify  the  prurient 
curiosity  of  a  section  of  the  public  by  going  into  minute 
medical  details  of  the  most  disgusting  and  sickening  character. 
All  that  the  public  required  to  know  was  the  general  course 
of  the  malady ;  how  the  Emperor  bore  the  successive 
operations,  the  nature  of  which  everybody  under- 
stood perfectly  well  without  specific  description;  whether 
he  kept  up  his  strength ;  whether  the  doctors  were 
hopeful,  and  everything  going  on  Avell  ;  or  whether  the 
patient's  condition  had  taken  an  unfavourable  turn.  All  this 
might  have  been  told  without  any  violation  of  decency  or 
decorum.  The  medical  bulletins  which  were  issued  by  the 
physicians  told  really  all  that  it  was  necessary  or  proper  to 
publish  for  the  information  of  the  world  at  large.  The 
physicians  perfectly  understood  the  line  to  be  drawn  be- 
tween professional  confidences  and  public  news,  and  it 
is  a  pity  the  newspapers  did  not  content  themselves  with 
this  authentic  and  discreet  intelligence.  The  immediate  cause 
of  death,  whether  apoplectic  seizure  or  stoppage  of  circulation, 
has  yet  to  be  made  known,  but  only  a  morbid  and  nasty 
curiosity  would  seek  to  intrude  into  more  minute  and  private 
details. 

Unfortunately  several  of  the  morning  journals  have  thought 
differently.  These  are  days  of  close  newspaper  competi- 
tion and  eager  enterprise,  and  all  is  fish  that  comes  to 
their  nets.  An  Emperor's  disease,  no  matter  what  it  is,  is  an 
article  of  commerce  like  anything  else,  and  must  be  made  the 
most  of.  And  so  the  dead  man's  miseries,  and  all  the  dark  and 
horrible  secrets  of  human  suffering,  are  hawked  about  the  streets 
like  costermongers'  wares.  "Special  Report — His  Latest 
"Moments  !  "  bawls  the  Standard;  "  Special  Medical  Details !  " 
pipes  the  Daily  News.  The  Standard,  to  do  it  justice,  lets 
alone  the  medical  part  of  the  story.  But  it  draws  aside  the 
curtain  from  a  family  sorrow  which  the  commonest  instincts  of 
humanity  should  have  taught  it  to  respect.  And  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  which  thrusts  \is  into 
the  chamber  of  death,  and  makes  a  show  of  the  stricken  widow 
and  her  boy.  The  Times  reproduces  in  a  modified  form,  and 
with  judicious  excisions,  the  detailed  medical  record  which  is 
published  by  the  Lancet.  The  Daily  News  and  Post  reprint 
the  medical  report  without  even  the  softening  of  a  word  ;  they 
shrink  from  nothing.  It  is  of  course  natural  and  necessarv  in 
the  interests  of  science  that  professional  journals  should  publish 
information  of  this  kind.  They  do  not  appeal  to  the  general 
public,  and  the  professional  men  who  read  them  are  not 
gratifying  a  morbid  and  impertinent  curiosity  in  studying 
the  minutest  particulars  of  disease.  Whether  the  medical 
journals  should  be  in  such  violent  haste  to  print  their  secrets  is 
another  question.  Science  would  hardly  sutfer  even  if  the  dis- 
closures were  postponed  until  the  subject  of  them  had  been 
committed  to  the  tomb.  For  the  publication  of  such  articles 
in  a  journal  intended  lor  general,  and  especially  for  family,  cir- 
culation no  excuse  can  be  alleged.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that 
it  is  done  in  the  interests  of  science,  for  the  multitude  is 
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not  scientific.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  prominence 
aad  publicity  are  given  to  these  painful  and  disgusting 
details  purely  for  the  sake  of  pandering  to  a  prurient  and 
vicious  curiosity.  Unfortunately  there  are  people  who  like 
to  pry  into  horrible  things,  and  to  gloat  over  the  awful 
secrets  of  disease  and  death.  For  our  own  part,  we 
do  not  believe  that  journals  which  deliberately  set  them- 
selves to  foster  and  gratify  these  vile  and  morbid  appetites 
are  really  serving  their  own  personal  interests.  They 
disgust  and  sicken  more  people  than  they  please.  Good 
feeling  as  well  as  good  taste  is  outraged  by  this  loud 
and  shameless  traffic  in  the  sad  mysteries  of  the  sick- 
room, the  agonies  of  the  dying,  and  the  fresh  over- 
whelming sorrow  of  the  bereaved  family,  the  widow's 
sorrow,  and  the  orphan's  tears.  There  is  something 
inexpressibly  revolting  in  this  prying  and  peeping  into  a 
sacred  scene,  this  twitching  of  the  ghouls  at  the  coverlet  of  the 
sick-bed,  and  this  hasty  public  autopsy  in  the  streets  the  instant 
the  dead  man  has  ceased  to  breathe. 

The  subject  is  a  very  painful  one,  and  it  cannot  be  neces- 
sary to  enlarge  on  the  offence  which  has  been  committed  by 
several  journals  more  eager  to  sell  their  sheets  than  to  show 
respect  to  public  decency  or  to  their  own  character.  We 
have  heard  only  one  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  it  has  been 
-very  strongly  expressed.  The  publication  of  these  too  curious 
and  private  details  is  a  violation,  not  only  of  social  decorum, 
but  of  the  sacredness  of  domestic  privacy.  Of  late  there  have 
been  too  many  indications  of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
certain  newspapers  to  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  legitimate 
and  decent  news,  and  this  tendency  has  now  apparently 
reached  its  climax.  We  can  only  hope  that  the  general 
disgust  and  indignation  which  must  have  been  produced  by  the 
contents  of  some  of  yesterday's  papers  will  help  to  work  a  cure. 


OVERWORK. 

EVERY  one  who  has  had  much  to  do  with  schoolboys  or 
undergraduates  is  aware  of  a  pleasant  fiction  which  is 
current  amongst  them,  but  which  receives  still  more  credit  from 
their  mothers  and  sisters.  A  young  gentleman  whose  face  is 
rather  pale,  whose  hand  shakes  more  than  is  fitting  at  his  time 
of  life,  and  who  has  a  generally  dilapidated  appearance  at  the  end 
of  term,  is  apt  to  asciibe  those  symptoms  to  the  superhuman 
etlbrts  which  he  has  made  in  passing  the  Littlego.  He  throws  out 
dark  hints  about  the  necessity  of  fastening  a  wet  towel  round  his 
head,  and  supporting  his  nervous  system  by  copious  draughts  of 
green  tea.  His  female  relatives  naturally  sympathize,  and 
regard  examiners  as  stony-hearted  infiicters  of  tortures  upon  the 
young.  The  more  experienced  and  impartial  observer  is  apt  to  be 
sceptical.  It  is  indeed  true  that  some  young  men  have  injured 
their  constitutions,  and  probably  more  are  likely  to  suffer  the  same 
injury,  under  the  iutiiieuce  of  competitive  examinations.  But  it 
is  also  true  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  fiction  is  tolerably 
transparent  to  the  young  gentleman's  college  acquaintance.  Over- 
work is  sometimes  a  simple  appeal  for  compassion;  its  supposed 
victim  is  merely  acting  the  part  of  pallid  student  to  impress  the 
audience  at  home.  More  frequently  it  is  a  delicate  periphrasis 
for  other  evils  of  a  less  presentable  nature.  Its  sutl'erer  may  be 
imputing  to  intellectual  exertion  what  is  really  due  to  a  mis- 
guided passion  for  supper-parties  and  to  nights  spent  in  devo- 
tion to  loo.  In  short,  overwork  is  a  highly  convenient  veil  to 
throw  over  the  innumerable  methods  in  which  a  youth  may  injure 
his  constitution.  If  the  physical  mischiefs  produced  by  excessive 
study  could  be  fairly  compared  with  the  miscluefs  produced  by 
other  causes,  we  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  their  sum  total 
would  be  infinitely  less  than  is  generally  supposed.  We  may  say 
pretty  confidently,  from  a  tolerably  wide  experience,  that  the 
number  of  victims  to  overwork  is  utterly  insiguificaut  compared 
with  the  number  of  victims  from  other  causes,  aud  with  the  number 
of  caaea  in  which  the  excuse  is  imposed  upon  soft-hearted  rela- 
tions. 

What  is  true  of  imdergraduates  is  at  least  equally  true  in  later 
life.  Most  men,  as  tbey  grow  older,  grow  lazier,  and  at  the 
same  time  become  more  .'iccomplished  hypocrites.  For  both 
rensoDS  they  acquire  greater  skill  in  imposing  upon  them- 
selves and  others.  A  young  man  brought  up  in  happy  igno- 
rance of  physiological  laws,  aud  placed  under  the  stimulus  of 
a  competition  whono  importance  ho  grossly  exnggerates,  does 
occasionally  take  liberties  with  his  constitution.  When  he 
becomes  conscious  of  his  digestive  apparatus,  he  grows  more 
cautious,  and  is  less  accessible  to  excitement.  IIo  cannot  bo 
ridiculed  by  his  companions,  aud  ho  becomes  an  adept  in  Iho  art 
of  flc'lf-flatlery.  Evoiybody  likoe  to  think  that  he  is  making 
fiuperhuuiau  exertions,  and  his  wife  and  family  ai.'ccpt  his  theories 
nmch  more  readily  tliau  his  tutors  and  competitors.  And  thus, 
wlien  soino  euiineuL  man  breaks  down  under  tho  btniin  of  his 
labours,  there;  is  immediately  u  chorus  of  hard- working  people  who 
are  ready  to  (exclaim  Yes,  we  ati;  all  breaking  down.  The  cry  is 
taken  uj)  by  the  new.spaperH,  and  wo  are  treated  to  clotjuent  ser- 
1I10U8  upon  tlic  terrible  excitinnent  and  tho  incessant  wear  and 
tear  of  modern  life.    We  aro  living  too  fabt,  burning  tho  caudlo  at 


both  ends,  and  exhausting  our  nervous  systems  under  the  incessant 
pressure  of  our  struggle  for  existence.  How  much  of  all  this  is 
genuine  ?  and  how  much  is  merely  the  repetition  in  later  life,  and 
with  greater  affectation  of  solemnity,  of  the  old  undergraduate 
pretence  that  we  are  being  over  worked,  when  in  reality  we  are 
only  wanting  to  excite  a  little  domestic  pity  P 

That  a  great  deal  of  this  lamentation  is  mere  pretence  will 
probably  be  acknowledged  by  any  one  who  fairly  examines  the 
cases  of  his  acquaintance.    A  gentleman  has  a  comfortable  break- 
fast ;  he  goes  to  his  chambers  or  his  office,  and  returns  to  a  late 
dinner.    He  does  no  work  afterwards,  and  has  plenty  of  time  for 
a  good  sleep.   His  whole  time  for  active  work  is  comprised,  say, 
between  lo  a.m.  and  6  p.m.    From  that  must  be  deducted  the 
time  spent  in  luncheon,  in  gossiping,  in  the  intervals  between 
different  pieces  of  business,  and  in  all  other  interruptions.    If  he 
has  been  actually  employed  upon  any  serious  intellectual  labour  for 
six  or  seven  hours  in  the  day,  he  has  probably  done  as  much  as 
most  men;  and  of  this  again   a  very  large  part  is  in  most 
cases  of  a  purely  routine   character.     If  a  man  who  keeps 
himself  up  to  this  standard  does  not  get  from  six  weeks'  to 
two    months'  holiday   in   the   year,  he  considers  himself  to 
be  cruelly  injured,  and  immediately  complains  that  he  is  being 
worked  to  death.    One  hears  such  complaints  from  many  men 
who,  if  surprised  in  the  hours  of  what  they  call  business,  are  as 
often  as  not  reading  the  newspaper,  or  perhaps  making  believe  to 
read  it.    An  energetic  man  will  frequently  contrive  to  cram  into 
the  hours  which  are  allowed  to  run  to  waste  by  his  friends  work 
enough  to  win  literary  or  scientific  reputation  as  a  voluntary 
addition  to  his  other  labours.  As  very  few  men  have  the  necessary 
taste  for  such  supererogatory  performances,    we   may  fairly 
assume  that  their  burden  is  not  heavier  than  human  nature  may 
fairly  be  expected  to  bear.    It  is  of  course  true  that  there  are 
many  exceptions  to  this  rule.    There  are  barristers  in  large 
practice  who  have  to  begin  the  study  of  their  briefs  at  five  in  the 
morning ;  physicians  who  cannot  call  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night 
their  own ;  and  Ministers  whose  labours,  sufficiently  severe  in 
themselves,  are  only  suspended  whilst  they  breathe  the  unhealthy 
air  of  the  House  of  Commons.    But  such  cases,  though  positively 
numerous,  are  relatively  a  very  small  minority.    Few  members  of 
Parliament  are  unable  to  spare  time  for  society,  for  sport,  for 
travelling,  or  for  a  thousand  other  modes  of  time-killing.  The 
vast  majority  of  professional  men  are  far  more  apt  to  complain  of 
the  absence  of  work  than  of  its  excessive  supply.    For  one  bar- 
rister whose  table  is  groaning  under  an  accumulation  of  briefs, 
there  are  a  hundred  whose  absence  from  chambers,  thbugh  a 
subject  of  regret  to  their  friends,  would  be  accepted  with  sur- 
passing equanimity  by  attorneys  and  by  the  public  at  large.  The 
overwork  of  which  we  complain,  so  far  as  it  really  exists,  is  the 
result  of  a  social  system  which  accumulates  duties  upon  a  few, 
to  leave  the  mass  at  complete  leisure.    Of  the  few,  again,  it  must 
be  added  that  a  majority  have  no  heavier  burdens  than  they  can 
fairly  carry.    The  longevity  of  successful  lawyers  is  notorious. 
We  need  not  give  instances  of  the  many  successfid  men  who  ha,ve 
been  hard  at  work  from  early  manhood  to  old  age ;  of  whom  the 
chief  complaint  is  that  their  appetite  for  work  survives  their 
capacity  for  doing  it  satisfactorily.    With  such  men  it  must  be 
supposed  that  hard  work  has  been  rather  healthy  than  otherwise ; 
and  thus  the  actual  suflerers  are  reduced  to  the  minority  of  a 
minority.    They  are  the  few  men  whose  intellectual  force  is  dis- 
proportioned  to  their  physical  strength,  and  who  have  not  self- 
restraint  enough  to  decline  duties  for  which  they  are  fitted  in 
every  respect  but  constitutional  power.    Some  such  men  doubtless 
break  down  every  now  and  then,  and  the  sympathy  which  their 
cases  excite  provokes  others  to  exhibit  themselves  in  the  same 
amiable  character.    We  all  like  to  be  mai'tyrs,  especially  when 
the  fire  exists  only  in  imagination. 

The  complaint  of  overwork,  when  it  has  some  genuine  foimda- 
tion,  is  generally  founded  upon  a  misconception.  There  is  un- 
doubtedly a  very  real  and  not  uncommon  evil  which  is  described 
under  tho  name.  Two  men  of  equal  strength  may  bo  doing  the 
same  amount  of  actual  work,  and  yet  one  may  be  killing  himself, 
whilst  tho  other  finds  his  duties  mere  child's  play.  The  reason  is, 
of  course,  that  one  man's  work  is  productive  of  anxiety,  whilst  tho 
other's  may  be  merely  soothing.  A  speculator  may  spend  a  very 
few  hours  in  anything  that  can  be  called  business,  but  the  difficulty 
is  that  he  cannot  leave  his  business  behind  him.  Anxiety  about 
money  is  tho  most  deadly  of  all  troubles.  When  a  man  commits 
suicide,  it  is  far  less  reasonable,  according  to  tho  old  proverb,  to 
ask,  Who  is  she H  than  to  ask,  IIow  much  is  it?  Business  which 
keeps  a  man  in  a  state  of  constant  oscillation  between  ruin 
and  a  fortune,  which  follows  him  home  and  prevents  him  from 
sleeping,  is  incomparably  more  trying  than  almost  any  quantity  of 
downright  steady  work.  Tho  Stock  Exchange  at  New  \ovk 
must  till  lunatic  asylums  more  quickly  than  all  the  most  laborious 
Universities  in  (ierniany,  England,  and  America.  A  professor  may 
labour  at  the  colliUion  of  manuscripts,  or  oven  at  tho  search  for 
the  Absolute,  for  fifteen  hours  a  day,  aud  bo  all  the  better  for  it ; 
a  third  of  tho  time  spent  in  studying  tho  ups  and  downs  of  Erie 
liailroad  shanks,  and  staking  money  on  tho  result,  would  qualify 
him  for  a  strait-waistcoat  or  a  halter  in  a  year.  As,  however, 
speculation  has  a  comparatively  discreditable  sound,  tho  evils 
which  it  produces  are  very  frequently  j)laced  to  tho  account 
of  its  nioro  respoctablo  rival,  straightforward  iudu.stry.  We 
choose,  in  ono  form  or  anollior,  to  spend  a  great  part  of  our 
time  at  tho  gaming-tables  which  exist  in  an  infinite  variety  of 
forma  iu  every  cnpital  iu  the  world;  aud  then  compluuuutly  cum- 
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Slain  that  we  have  injured  ourselves  by  over  application  to  our 
uties. 

As  a  rule,  therefore,  we  should  say  that  the  complaints  of  over- 
work are  amongst  the  most  ilimsy  of  all  tlio  excuses  sot  up  by 
men  for  the  evils  which  they  bring  upon  themselves.  Very  few 
people  really  work  hard ;  and  when  they  do,  it  generally  agrees 
with  them.  Directly  or  indirectly,  idleness  does  fifty  limes  as 
much  mischief,  for  the  best  cure  for  the  love  of  excitunieut  is 
steady  application.  A  vast  amount  of  good  pity  is  thrown  away 
in  the  world ;  and,  instead  of  solemnly  warning  our  friends  not  to 
do  too  much,  we  should  find  it  simpler  to  refuse  the  indirect  com- 
pliment for  which  they  are  manoeuvring,  and  advise  them  to  relax 
theii"  minds  by  a  little  strenuous  activity.  When  the  danger 
really  exists  it  may  generally  be  remedied  rather  by  redistributing 
the  burden  than  by  diminishing  it.  A  very  i<light  physical  exer- 
tion may  injure  a  man  for  life,  if  only  he  undertakes  it  in  the 
wrong  way.  Try  to  lift  a  tliousand  pounds  weight  by  a  sudden 
jerk,  and  j'ou  may  probably  break  a  bloodvessel.  Divide  the 
weight  into  ten  portions,  and  lift  each  calmly  by  itself,  and  the 
exercise  may  do  you  good.  Run  a  mile  after  a  heai-ty  meal,  and 
you  may  be  injured  for  life;  walk  ten  miles  a  day,  and  you  may 
materially  improve  your  health.  The  same  principle  is  applicable 
to  intellectual  labour.  To  lay  down  any  general  rules  is  impossi- 
ble, because  constitutions  vai-y  infinitely.  One  man  requires  twice  I 
as  much  sleep  as  another ;  one  man  can  do  work  before  breakfast 
when  anot'ier  finds  it  answer  better  to  sit  up  at  night,  and  so  on. 
A  few  practical  rules  will  be  learnt  by  practice.  The  Lancet, 
for  example,  in  a  sensible  paper  on  the  subject,  remarks  | 
upon  the  importance  for  men  who  work  at  night  of  having  a 
white,  powerful,  and  steady  light  concentrated  upon  their  papers ; 
flickering  and  ditlused  light  being  one  of  the  most  serious  causes 
of  brain  irritation.  Good  food,  with  a  moderate  supply  of  stimu- 
lants, and  a  final  pipe  hefore  turning  into  bed,  is  a  comfortable 
recommendation  of  the  same  authority  ;  whilst,  of  course,  excess  in 
tobacco  and  alcohol  is  a  constant  cause  of  the  incapacity  for  sleep 
which  is  often  complacently  attributed  to  overwork.  The  rule  is,  in 
short,  that  a  man  should  take  care  that  he  gets  good  sleep  and  keeps 
his  digestion  in  order.  A  little  unprejudiced  observation  of  his 
own  symptoms  will  teach  a  man  of  ordinary  sense  how  to  keep 
himself  in  health;  and,  by  a  judicious  arrangement  of  his  time 
and  habits,  he  will  find  that  he  can  do  as  much  work  with  perfect 
Impunity  as  will  serve  him,  if  he  so  pleases,  with  an  admirable 
excuse  for  committing  suicide  and  hecoming  a  text  for  leading 
articles.  It  is  not  overwork  that  should  be  denounced,  but  the 
bad  habits  for  which  work  is  made  to  serve  as  an  excuse.  Eat  too 
much,  drink  too  much,  smoke  too  much,  and  do  everything  in  a 
hurry  and  at  the  wrong  time,  and  five  hours  a  day  may  send  you 
to  an  early  grave.  Show  a  little  common  sense,  and  without 
injuring  your  health  you  may  be  as  voluminous  an  author  as 
Voltaire,  or  do  as  much  legal  or  oflBcial  work  as  the  most  industrious 
Minister  or  barrister  of  the  day,  and  see  your  children's  children, 
and  laugh  at  the  degeneracy  of  the  rising  generation  in  the 
twentieth  century. 


DEAN  STANLEY  AT  THE  WORKING-MEN'S  COLLEGE. 

ON  Monday  evening  last  Dean  Stanley  delivered  the  inaugural 
lecture  of  the  present  session  of  the  Working- Men's  College 
in  Great  Ormond  Street.  In  common  with  the  Chairman  he  natur- 
ally referred  to  the  loss  which  the  College  had  sustained  in  the 
death  of  its  founder  and  late  Principal,  Professor  Maurice,  since 
the  last  annual  meeting ;  but  on  that  subject  we  need  not  add 
anything  here  to  the  remarks  we  made  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Maurice's  death.  On  Mr.  Maurice's  merits  as  a  theologian  and 
philosopher  opinions  do  and  must  difi'er  widely;  but  it  would 
be  difficult  to  point  to  any  writer  who  has  been  constantly  before 
the  public  through  a  long  life,  taking  an  active  part  in  all  the 
religious  controversies  of  an  exceptionally  controversial  period, 
who  has  left  so  few  enemies  behind  him,  and  so  large  a  band 
of  warm  admirers,  if  not  exactly  of  disciples.  At  the  Working- 
Men's  Collet  especially  his  name  will  ever  be  cherished  with 
gratitude  and  respect.  Our  immediate  concern,  however,  is  with 
Dean  Stanley,  vsiose  address,  if  it  has  been  correctly  reported, 
is  a  cuiious,  not  to  say  amusing,  illustration  at  once  of  his 
characteristic  versatility  and  his  characteristic  defects.  A  good 
deal  has  been  said  of  late  about  the  Dean's  indefiniteness  of 
religious  belief  But  this  vagueness  is  a  peculiarity,  not  of  his 
creed  simply,  but  of  his  intellectual  constitution"  altogether. 
He  has  an  instinctive  aversion  to  definite  statements  on  abstract 
subjects,  not  because  they  are  false,  but  because  they  are  defi- 
nite ;  and  this  abundantly  accounts  for  his  dislike  of  all  dogma. 
It  would  probably  be  very  unfair  to  credit  Dean  Stanley  with 
any  greater  predilection  for  the  heresies  anathematized  by  the 
Athanasian  Creed  than  for  the  orthodoxy  which  it  is  intended 
to  enshrine.  But  a  sharp  dogmatic  assertion,  whether  Arian  or 
Trinitarian,  he  cannot  away  with.  What  he  would  have  done 
in  the  age  of  the  early  Councils,  or  how  he  would  have  fared 
in  the  "ages  of  faith,"  is  an  idle,  if  not  a  painful,  speculation. 
It  is  almost  as  difficult  to  conceive  his  being  burnt  for  a 
specific  heresy  as  his  composing  a  creed.  But  there  is  a  story, 
which  may  perhaps  be  considered  unpleasantly  suggestive,  of 
a  man  being  executed  by  the  Turks  at  Constantinople,  not  for 
hia  miibelief — for  that  would  have  been  tolerated — but  be- 
cause he  could  not  make  up  his  mind,  or  at  least  could  not  manage  to 
explain  with  the  requisite  distinctness;  whether  he  was  a  Christian 


or  a  Mahometan.  The  Dean  of  Westminster  might  have  reduced 
the  Inquisitors  to  a  similar  dilemma,  let  us  hope  with  a  lefs 
tragical  result.  But  wo  are  not  going  to  usurp  the  functions  of 
tliu  approaching  Sos-sion  of  Convocati(jn  by  discussing  the  Dean's 
theology,  which  only  concerns  us  here  so  far  aa  it  illustrates  the 
general  tendency  of  his  mind.  The  subject  which  he  selected  for 
the  edification  of  the  working-men  was  one  to  which  we  have 
before  now  ourselves  called  attention,  and  which  is  unquestionably 
of  great  interest  both  in  a  speculative  and  a  practical  sense. 
When  he  began  with  observing  that  there  was  a  general  complaint 
at  the  present  day  that  the  ago  of  individual  influence  had  passed 
away,  and  that  henceforth  the  world  would  be  guided  exclusively 
by  general  movements,  or  laws,  or  forces,  or  msmses,  or  parties,  he 
was  in  fact  taking  up  the  warning  note  uttered  half  a  century 
ago  by  Coleridge,  about  what  he  called  "  plebified  opinion,  '  and 
more  emphatically  repeated  in  our  own  day  by  Mr.  Mill  in  his 
essay  .on  Liberty.  We  are  quite  disposed  to  believe  that  the  danger 
is  a  real  one,  though  it  may  have  been  exaggerated,  and  that  there 
is  much  in  the  existing  conditions  of  social  and  political  life  to 
force  it  prominently  on  the  notice  of  thinkers  as  well  as  of  states- 
men. It  is  also  true,  no  doubt,  that  there  are  considerations, 
more  or  less  weighty,  to  be  urged  on  the  other  side.  But  it  is 
not  equally  clear  that  the  Dean  has  been  successful  in  suggesting 
i  them.  In  many  ways  it  is  sure  to  be  the  case  that  "  the 
individual  withers "  as  "  the  world  is  more  and  more." 
There  is  less  room  for  originality  of  thought  and  independence 
of  action  in  a  highly  civilized  stage  of  society.  Agamemnon 
I  indeed  is  no  longer  without  his  sacred  bard,  but  there  are 
so  many  Agamemnons,  and  so  many  bards,  that  the  praise 
becomes  cheap,  and  the  heroism  ceases  to  be  remarkable.  Even 
had  Mr.  Gladstone  been  able,  as  he  tells  us  he  is  not,  to  snatch 
half  an  hour  every  morning  before  breakfast  for  the  study  of 
Homer,  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  great  charm  of  the  study 
would  have  lain  in  the  contrast,  not  the  analogy,  of  the  heroic  age 
of  Greece  to  the  prosaic  age  of  England.  To  all  this,  and  much 
more  that  occurs  to  one  on  the  same  side  of  the  question,  some 
reply,  we  repeat,  may  be  made.  But  what  is  the  Dean's  reply  ? 

In  the  first  place,  he  referred,  naturally  and  gracefully  enough 
under  the  circumstances,  to  Mr.  Maurice's  foundation  of  the 
Working-Men's  College  in  Great  Ormond  Street — a  vei-y  excellent 
work,  no  doubt,  but  one  which,  beyond  the  limits  of  Great  Ormond 
Street,  might  hardly  he  accepted  as  an  adequate  proof  of  "  the 
great  importance  of  the  influence  which  individuals  might 
still  exercise  over  the  fortunes  of  the  world."  And  then, 
dashing  back  with  the  rapid  intuition  of  genius  from  the 
nineteenth  century  to  the  second,  he  pointed  to  the  bust  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  before  him,  one  of  the  best  and  greatest 
of  Roman  Emperors,"  who  had  learnt  from  his  grand- 
mother to  control  his  temper,  from  his  father  modesty  and  man- 
liness, from  his  mother  to  abstain  from  evil  thoughts,  from 
Apollonius  freedom  and  strength  of  will,  and  from  Alexander  the 
Grammarian  to  form  a  charitable  judgment  of  his  neighbours. 
Now,  even  if  the  influence  of  Marcus  Aurelius  had  been  all  that  is 
here  implied,  we  do  not  quite  understand  what  it  would  prove 
about  the  scope  for  individual  influence  in  the  present  age, 
unless  the  speaker  meant,  what  he  does  not  appear  to  have  said, 
and  what  is  only  true  with  considerable  qualifications,  that  the 
civilization  of  our  own  day  had  reproduced  the  social  conditions  of 
the  later  Empire.  But  even  waiving  this  preliminaiy  difficulty, 
it  is  not  easy  to  catch  the  point  of  the  ai-gument.  The  Emperor 
may  have  been  a  model  in  his  private  life  oi  all  the  virtues  he  had 
learnt  from  his  various  relations  and  tutors;  but  as  far  as  his  influence 
on  the  world  is  concerned,  his  virtues  counted  for  less  than  nothing. 
He  was  wholly  powerless  to  raise  or  purify  the  tone  of  that  Pagan 
society  of  which  he  was  the  head,  and  his  name  is  chiefly  remem- 
bered in  history  as  the  author  of  one  of  the  fiercest  and  most  sys- 
tematic persecutions  of  the  Christians,  who  were  again  exposed 
under  his  government  to  all  the  denunciations  of  common  informers, 
bribed  to  delate  them  by  the  promise  of  a  share  in  their  confiscated 
property.  As  Milman  puts  it,  "  The  most  distinguished  Christians 
of  the  East  were  sacrificed  to  the  base  passions  of  the  meanest  of  man- 
kind by  the  Emperor,  who,  with  every  moral  qualification  to  ap- 
preciate the  new  religion,  closed  his  ears,  either  in  »he  stern  apathy 
of  Stoic  philosophy,  or  the  more  engrossing  terrors  of  Heathen 
bigotry."  And  the  power  which  he  did  in  this  way  exercise 
— not  altogether  perhaps  to  the  beuetit  of  mankind — was  due 
solely  to  his  official  position.  As  the  author  of  the  Meditations, 
he  influenced  his  contemporaries  not  at  all;  but  he  was  able 
to  persecute  the  Christians  as  Emperor  of  Rome.  In  the 
former  capacity  he  may  have  been  '•  truly  great,"  in  the  latter 
his  influence  was  unquestionably  "  transitory  and  fugitive."  If 
this  is  what  Dean  Stanley  meant  by  bidding  the  ^ '•' students 
to  learn  to  distinguish  between  those  men  who  are  truly 
great  and  those  who  are  transitory  and  fugitive,''  we  can 
but  say  that  so  elementary  a  lesson  might  have  been  conveved  in 
a  less  circuitous  manner.  We  may  pass  over  a  rather  obscure 
passage  about  a  single  man  being  able  to  save  a  city  now  as  well 
as  in  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  with  the  obvious  remark 
that  such  abnormal  emergencies  as  the  siege  and  the  Commune  of 
Paris  must  always  give  exceptional  scope  to  individual  energy  and 
resom'ce,  and  prove  nothing  as  to  the  part  played  by  individuals 
in  the  general  economy  of  the  world.  But  the  next  passage  is  so 
eminently  characteristic  of  the  speaker  in  more  ways  than  one, 
that  wo  may  be  pardoned  for  malang  a  somewhat  longer  extract. 
In  attempting  to  estimate  the  relative  importance  of  individuals 
and  laws  or  masaes  iii  the  general  development  of  the  world;  one 
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of  the  last  things  that  would  hiive  occurred  to  an  ordinary  lecturer 
is  a  discussion  of  the  Darwinian  theory  of  the  origin  of  man.  But 
the  Dean  of  Westminster  is  not  an  ordinary  lecturer,  and  he 
proceeds  as  follows : — 

It  was  often  said  on  all  sides  that  the  whole  system  of  our  belief,  duty, 
and  hope  of  immortalitj',  was  being  undermined  by  certain  speculations  and 
investigations  that  had  been  set  on  foot  with  regard  to  our  ancestors  in 
the  most  remote  mj-riads  of  ages.  It  was  said  that  our  faith  and 
duty  towards  each  other  and  God  were  undermined,  supposing  it  should 
be  proved  that  the  first  beginning  of  man  was  something  lower  than  we 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  supposing.  He  would  not  pronounce  an  opinion 
either  way  ;  but  he  wished  to  urge  that  a  great  deal  too  much  importance 
had  been  attached  to  these  speculations.  The  only  thing  really  important 
for  us  practicaUy  was  what  we  were  as  individuals  at  the  present  time.  It 
was  nothing  to  us  whether  our  remote  ancestors  were  in  those  dark  ages 
formed  out  of  the  mere  inanimate  dust  of  the  earth,  or  whether  we  trans- 
lated "  the  dust  of  the  earth  "  into  modern  scientific  language.  The  fact  we 
had  to  remember  was,  that  we  were  living  individuals  with  enormous 
faculties  bestowed  upon  us,  and  that  on  our  use  of  them  our  destiny  in  this 
world  and  the  next  would  be  shaped  for  good  or  evil. 

In  criticizing  a  passage  of  this  sort  one  is  sorely  puzzled  to  know 
at  which  end  to  begin.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  of  course  abso- 
lutely nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  professed  subject  of  the 
lecture.  No  one — Darwinian  or  anti-Darwinian — ever  dreamed 
that  the  relative  action  of  personal  and  corporate  or  other 
influences  in  the  world  in  a  particular  age  depended,  one  way  or 
the  other,  on  our  alleged  genesis  from  a  mollusc  or  a  baboon.  That 
many  religious  people  have  been  seriously  perplexed,  reasonably 
or  unreasonably,  by  these  "investigations  and  speculations"  is 
true  enough ;  but  we  are  afraid  the  Dean's  exhortations  will  not 
do  much  to  console  them.  They  will  readily  admit  that  our  sense 
of  our  own  individuality  and  our  immediate  capacities  of  action 
are  not  directly  affected  by  such  theories ;  but  they  will  argue 
that  their  most  cherished  religious  convictions  about,  say,  the 
inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  or  the  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
are  very  materially  affected,  and  that  with  these  convictions  their 
energies  and  motives  of  action — or,  to  adopt  the  stereotyped  for- 
mula, "  their  happiness  here  and  hereafter  " — are  intimately  bound 
up.  The  Dean  may  consider  such  perplexities  exceedingly 
childish;  but  they  are  at  least  equally  justified  in  considering  his 
solution  of  their  perplexities  irrelevant.  Even  Mr.  Froude,  who 
makes  very  merry  with  "  the  ablest  living  natural  philosophers 
looking  gravely  to  the  courtship  of  moths  and  butterflies  to 
solve  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  man,"  and  professes 
entire  indifference  as  to  the  descent  of  our  mortal  bodies 
from  "  some  glutinous  organism  on  the  rocks  of  the  primaeval 
ocean,"  insists  passionately  on  regarding  his  "  intellectual  spirit " 
as  "  engendered  from  another  source,"  which  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  a  consistent  Darwinian  would  allow.  And  Mr.  Froude 
is  probably  less  sensitive  than  most  people  about  theological 
difficulties.  Dean  Stanley  simply  ignores  them.  He  is,  we 
doubt  not,  honestly  incapable  of  conceiving  how  it  can  matter  to 
any  rational  being  whether  man  was  originally  "  formed  from  the 
dust  of  the  earth,"  according  to  the  old  belief,  or  gradually 
attained  to  the  full  proportions  of  humanity  through  a  long 
ascending  scale  of  jelly-fish  and  baboons.  Yet  psychology  as 
well  as  theology  is  a  good  deal  interested  in  the  problem  which 
he  dismisses  so  airily  as  a  mere  question  between  two  different 
forms  of  language.  Here,  however,  as  in  the  famous  "  dispute 
about  an  iota,"  the  forms  of  speech  for  which  "  graceless  zealots  " 
are  contending  will  appear  to  many  minds  identical  with  "  forms 
of  faith,"  and  we  fear  the  Darwinian  controversy  will  be  as 
little  set  at  rest  as  the  Arian  by  the  bland  assurance  that,  after  all, 
it  makes  no  difference.  We  will  not  attempt  to  follow  the  Dean 
through  the  second  portion  of  his  lecture,  in  which  he  argued  that 
"  institutions,"  like  individuals,  have  still  a  commanding  influence 
to  exert  in  the  world ;  the  more  so  as,  in  this  case,  so  far  as  the 
reporter  has  enlightened  us,  the  Working-Men's  College  in  Great 
Ormond  Street  was  not  only  the  first,  but  the  solitary,  illustration 
of  his  argument.  Wo  sincerely  hope  it  may  be  true  that  our 
ancient  institutions  in  Church  and  State  "  still  retain  their 
vitality";  but  the  success  of  a  very  modern  institution,  on  a  con- 
siderably smaller  scale,  does  not  supply  all  the  evidence  to  that 
effect  which  we  could  have  desired. 


THE  GREAT-CORAM-STREET  MURDER, 

WE  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  passion  for  notoriety  which 
is  one  of  the  prevalent  disorders  of  modern  society  is  ex- 
ercising an  extremoly  unfavourable  influence  on  some  at  least 
of  the  processes  of  criminal  justice.  Whenever  a  crime  is 
committed,  the  great  object  of  everybody  concerned  in  the 
investigation  wliich  follows  would  seem  to  bo  to  turn  it  to 
account  as  a  sort  of  platform  on  which  they  can  strut  up  and 
down,  and  exhibit  themselves  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  their 
fellow-creatures.  One  day  they  are  only  common  people  like  tlie 
rest  of  us.  'J'licy  go  to  and  fro,  and  nobody  notices  them.  But 
in  the  night  an  unknown  person  liappons  to  murder  somebody, 
and  all  at  once  a  host  of  obscuro  and  insignificant  people  suddenly 
find  tliomselvcH  famous,  not  througli  anything  they  have  done, 
but  only  tlirough  tlie  accident  of  bcnig  mixed  up  witli  a  criuiinal 
investigatii)ii.  'i'iiu  police,  the  witnesses,  the  coroner,  the  coroner's 
jury,  and  tlio  coroiKa's  man  inHtantly  become  objects  of  int  )rest. 
riicy  f'i!')l  that  tlie  eyes  of  the  world  iiro  upon  theiii.  Their  ranios 
lire  jn  all  the  newspapers,  and  tliey  have  even  a  chance  of  being 
photographed.   The  public-houao  in  which  the  inquest  is  bold  is 


no  longer  as  other  public-houses ;  a  halo  of  reflected  interest  is 
shed  upon  its  frowsy  bar  and  dingy  taproom,  and  its  "  drawings  " 
are  quadrupled.  It  is  well  known  that  in  a  democratic  community 
there  is  nothing  so  much  detested  as  equality,  and  men  are  dis- 
posed to  be  thankful  for  anything  that  marks  them  off  from  the 
common  ruck  of  uudistinguishable  humanity.  To  be  known 
as  the  man  who  was  fast  asleep  all  night  while  a 
murder  was  being  accomplished  in  the  next  room,  or  as 
the  policeman  on  duty  outside  the  house  who  did  not  catch 
the  murderer,  is,  after  all,  better  than  not  being  known  at  all.  To 
be  mentioned  in  a  descriptive  article  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  is 
with  some  people  an  object  of  ambition.  We  once  knew  a 
country  fellow  who  carried  his  head  very  high  because  his  second 
cousin  had  been  eaten  by  dogs.  The  police  who  are  concerned  in 
these  inquiries  have  more  substantial  reasons  for  keeping  them- . 
selves  as  much  as  possible  before  the  public.  Advertising  pays . 
in  their  profession  as  in  others;  and  the  heroes  who  are  glorified; 
by  penny-a-liners  as  "  active  and  intelligent "  find  ample  scope  at 
any  rate  for  their  activity — we  should  be  sorry  to  say  too  much  of  I 
their  intelligence — in  protracted  inquiries  which  are  sure  to  be 
fully  reported  in  the  morning  papers,  and  which  will  perhaps  be 
made  the  subject  of  some  gay  descriptive  writing.  If  a  murder  is 
committed,  and  the  murderer  cannot  be  discovered,  it  is  all  the 
more  necessary  for  the  credit  of  the  force  that  the  police  should 
seem  to  be  particularly  busy  and  energetic.  It  would  almost 
appear  as  if  the  investigation  of  a  murder  before  the  coroner  or 
police  magistrate  was  now  regarded  as  a  sort  of  popular  amuse- 
ment— something  akin  to  the  sports  of  ancient  liome — which 
should  be  made  as  lively  and  attractive  as  possible.  It  is  difficult  to 
account  in  any  other  way  for  the  manner  in  which  these  inquiries 
are  spun  out,  with  adjournment  after  adjournment, and  fresh  batches 
of  witnesses,  and  all  kinds  of  irrelevant  and  superfluous  evidence. 
A  few  months  ago  a  couple  of  semi-idiotic  German  lads  wound 
up  a  drinking  bout  in  a  brothel  by  shooting  each  other,  and  one 
of  them  died.  From  the  first  there  was  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  they  had  fired  at  each  other  by  agreement,  and  that  nobody 
else  was  in  any  way  concerned  in  the  afiair.  But  the  police  thought 
it  necessary  to  extend  the  inquiry  so  as  to  embrace  not  only  the 
personal  history  of  the  wretched  women  connected  with  the  house, 
but  generally  the  manners  and  customs  of  fast  life  in  London  in 
its  lowest  aspects.  Just  now  there  is  another  inquiry  going  on 
with  reference  to  the  murder  of  a  woman  on  Christmas  eve.  She, 
too,  was  of  the  class  called  unfortunate,  and  again  we  are  treated 
to  a  minute  inquiry  into  the  manners  and  customs  of  her  class,  and 
all  sorts  of  unsavoury  matters  having  nothing  on  earth  to  do  with 
the  case  are  eagerly  opened  up.  It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  say 
that  for  this  the  Coroner  seems  to  be  more  to  blame  than  the 
police. 

We  need  not  repeat  the  details  of  the  Great-Coram-Street 
murder,  which  must  be  familiar  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  such 
things.    A  poor  woman  was  found  in  bed  on  Christmas  morning 
with  her  throat  cut.    She  had  been  killed  apparently  in  her  sleep. 
It  was  clearly  a  case,  not  of  suicide,  but  of  murder,  and  the  only 
question  is,  who  was  the  murderer  ?    Suspicion  has  fallen  on  a 
man  who  is  said  to  have  come  home  with  the  woman  late  at  night, 
but  who  had  disappeared  before  morning.    This  is  the  story  of  the 
landlady  and  of  some  of  the  lodgers.     The  landlady  did  not 
see  him,  indeed  nobody  saw  him,  but  she  says  she  heard  him 
come  in,  and  she  thinks  she  heard  him  go  out  in  the  middle  of 
the  night.    The  woman,  she  says,  told  her  he  was  in  the  house, 
and  also  made  a  similar  statement  to  one  of  the  lodgers.    It  was 
necessary  for  the  police  to  trace  the  woman's  movements  on 
the  night  before  the  murder,  and  also  to  ascertain  what  sort  of 
people  lived  in  the  house.    Everybody  who  in  a  moment  of  idle 
curiosity  has  lifted  up  a  flat  stone  that  has  been  lying  in  a  field 
knows  what  a  scamper  there  is  of  odd  and  rather  nasty  insects, 
running  hither  and  thither,  in  a  dazed,  bewildered  way.  The 
lifting  oft'  of  the  roof  of  the  house  in  Great  Coram  Street  produces 
a  somewhat  similar  impression.     It  may  be  doubted  whether 
even  the  dignity  of  being  witnesses  in  a  murder  case  has  alto- 
gether repaid   the  inmates  for   the  unpleasant  shock  of  the 
sudden  illumination  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.    It  was 
necessary,  as  we  have  said,  for  the  police  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  all  that  passed  in  the  house  on  the  night  of  the 
murder,  and  to  inquire  into  the  character  and  antecedents  of  the 
lodgers ;  but  it  was  obviously  unnecessary  to  call  any  of  the 
inmates  as  witnesses  unless  they  could  throw  some  light  on  the 
circumstances  of  the  crime.     The  murder  was  committed  on 
Cliristmas  Eve,  and  the  inquest  was  opened  two  days  later. 
Tlio  Coroner  has  had  three  sittings,  and  has  again  adjourned  the 
inquiry,  and  there  is  no  saying  when  it  will  be  ended.  He 
remarked  at  tho  last  sitting  that  as  "  this  was  the  only  court 
open  to  receive  evidence  and  investigate  testimony,  it  would 
be  better  in   the   interest  of  justice  that  it  should  be  kept 
open  than  that  tlie  inquiry   should   be  closed."     Wo  should 
have  thought  that  it  was  tho  duty  of  tho  polico  to  receive 
evidence  and  investigate  testimony  with  a  view  to  the  discovery 
of  a  murderer ;  and  if  tho  Coroner  means  that  testimony  can- 
not bo  cfliciontly  investigated  for  such  a  purpose  except  in  a 
Coroner's  court,  we  venture  to  dilFor  with  him  entirely.  Wliat- 
cver  may  bo  the  effect  on  tho  interests  of  justice,  tho  dignity 
of  justice  will  certainly  not  bo  promoted  by  tho  sort  of  pro- 
ceedings which  liave  taken  place  before  the  Coroner  in  this 
ciiso.     He  sooniH  to  have  started  with  a  conviction  that  tho 
great  object  of  tho  inquiry  was  to  clear  up  some  doubts  wliich 
mid  boon  raised  as  to  tho  respectability   of  tho  house  iu 
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Great  Coram  Street.  The  landlady  says  the  deceased  woman 
told  her  that  she  had  brought  houio  a  male  companion,  and 
paid  over  nine  shillings  out  of  ten  which  ho  had  piven  her. 
Anybody  but  Dr.  Lankestcr  would  have  been  satisfied  with 
this  admission,  which  indicated  plainly  enough  the  character 
of  the  landlady  and  her  relations  with  the  deceased.  But  JJr. 
Lankester  thought  it  necessary  to  press  the  landlady  very 
much  on  this  point.  Would  she  have  taken  the  money  if  she  had 
reflected  on  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  obtained  ?  "  Tiiat  is 
the  point,"  he  said,  "  and  it  is  about  that  that  the  public  are 
indignant."  If,  he  added  sagaciously,  she  had  refused  to  take  the 
money,  and  had  turned  the  man  out  of  the  house,  the  murder 
would  not  have  been  committed.  "Crowner's  law"  would  perhaps 
make  this  constructive  murder,  and  it  is  diflicult  to  see  what  other 
bearing  this  examination  had  on  the  inquiry.  The  jury  at  first 
seem  to  have  agreed  with  the  Coroner  that  all  doubts  as  to  Mrs. 
Wright's  moral  character  and  the  character  of  her  lodgers  must 
be  fully  cleared  up,  and  went  with  great  zest  into  the  question 
whether,  with  regard  to  another  pair  of  lodgers,  the  lady  lived  with 
the  gentleman  or  the  gentleman  with  the  lady.  It  was  admitted 
that  they  were  not  married,  but  "  they  were  going  to  be."  The 
important  fact  was  ascertained  that  the  landlady  had  seven 
children,  four  out  at  nurse.  The  inquiry  had  now  got  into  such  a 
condition  that  the  solicitor  who  attended  to  watch  the  case  for  the 
landlady  thought  it  would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  cross-examine 
a  Spanish  gentleman  who  had  lodged  in  the  house,  but  who  had  left 
on  account  of  the  murder,  whether  he  would  not  bo  disposed  to 
come  back  to  Mrs.  Wright  if  she  took  another  house.  The  jury 
seem  to  have  felt  that  this  was  rather  an  impertinence,  and  tried 
to  stop  the  examination.  The  Spanish  gentleman  admitted 
that  Mrs.  Wright's  knowledge  of  Spanish  cookery  weighed  greatly 
in  her  favour,  but  he  had  had  "  quite  enough,"  and  de- 
clined to  go  back.  This  witness  was  recalled  at  a  subsequent 
sitting,  and  was  asked  some  more  questions  about  the  character  of 
the  house  and  its  inmates.  He  pleaded  that,  "being  a  foreigner,  he 
was  not  likely  to  see  suspicious  things  for  himself,"  and  urged 
that  one  of  the  jurymen,  whom  he  recognized  as  living  over  the 
way,  should  have  known  from  his  own  observation  what  sort  of 
an  establishment  it  was.  The  Coroner  also  sent  for  Mr.  Wright, 
the  landlady's  husband,  and  read  to  him  some  anonymous  letters 
■which  had  been  received  reflecting  on  the  character  of  the  household. 
Mr.  Wright  could  only  say  that,  as  a  rule,  he  never  took  notice 
of  what  went  on  in  the  house,  but  he  was  sure  none  of  the 
lodgers  murdered  the  woman ;  "  they  were  too  respectable  for 
that."  Mr.  Wright  perhaps  forgot  about  Mr.  Thurtell  and 
his  gig. 

It  is  an  old  question  whether  a  Coroner  should  be  a  doctor  or  a 
lawyer.  There  is  no  doubt  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  a 
coroner  having  some  medical  knowledge ;  but  it  is  perhaps  even 
more  desirable  that  he  should  have  at  least  enough  law  to  enable 
him  to  understand  the  elementary  rules  of  evidence,  and  to  keep 
the  inquiry  over  which  he  presides  strictly  to  the  questions  at 
issue.  In  this  case  the  police  have  not  discovered  the  murderer,  or 
any  trace  of  him ;  but  they  have  discovered,  what  it  was  very  easy 
to  find  out,  how  a  woman  of  the  character  of  the  deceased,  who 
regularly  frequented  certain  notorious  places,  spent  her  evenings. 
The  Coroner  was  amazed  that  a  French  waiter,  who  had  seen 
a  stranger  in  the  company  of  the  woman,  but  had  not  heard 
him  speak  a  single  word,  should  not  be  able  to  say  what  was  his 
nationaUty.  "A  Frenchman,"  he  observed,  "generally  seemed 
to  scent  out  a  German."  The  Coroner  perhaps  shares  the  im- 
pression of  some  of  his  countrymen,  that  foreigners  all  belong 
to  very  much  the  same  family,  and  speak  the  same  language,  with 
slight  variations.  When  one  of  the  barmaids  at  the  Alliambra 
was  called,  the  Coroner,  who  had  already  pressed  the  French 
waiter  as  to  whether  he  expected  sixpence  for  helping  on  an  over- 
coat, seized  the  opportunity  of  inquiring  whether  they  gave  good 
'*  four-pennorth's  of  whisl^  at  the  Alhambra;  but  it  appears  that 
sixpenny  glasses  only  are  supplied.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything 
more  calculated  to  bring  judicial  proceedings  into  contempt  than 
an  inquiry  conducted  in  this  loose,  wandering,  and  utterly  undigni- 
fied fashion.  One  half  of  the  world,  it  has  been  said,  does  not  know 
how  the  other  half  lives,  and  there  are  perhaps  some  people  who  find 
these_  peeps  into  the  shy  corners  of  life  very  interesting  and 
amusing.  If  the  Coroner  were  presiding  over  a  popular  enter- 
tainment, his  little  jokes  and  droll  digressions  might  perhaps  be 
suitable.  A  stranger  might  certainly  have  been  present  during 
a  considerable  part  of  this  inquiry  without  discovering  that  it 
■was  a  solemn  judicial  investigation  into  the  circumstances 
of  a  peculiarly  horrible  murder.  It  is  of  course  necessary 
for  the  police  to  collect  all  the  information  they  can  get 
bearing  on  the  case,  but  we  should  have  thought  that  it  was 
their  business  to  sift  and  test  it  privately,  and  to  bring 
into  court  only  such  witnesses  as  were  likely  to  be  able  to 
assist  the  jury  by  their  evidence.  The  foreman  of  the  jury 
has  stated  that  they  have  not  the  least  doubt,  and  of  course 
nobody  can  have  any  doubt,  that  a  brutal  mm-der  has  been 
committed;  and  to  all  appearance  this  is  all  that  will  ever 
be  known.  Unreasonable  expectations  are  often  entertained 
as  to  what  the  police  can  do  for  us  in  the  detection  of 
crime.  They  have  not  the  same  facilities  for  following  up  their 
inquiries  as  the  police  of  some  foreign  countries,  and  in  the  present 
instance  the  chances  are  all  against  their  picking  up  a  clue 
which  has  been  missedj  at  the  outset.  It  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  discreditable  to  the  police  if  they  failed  to  discover 
the  criminal  in  this  case;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 


they  would  not  bo  more  likely  to  bo  successful  if  they  were 
content  to  work  silently  and  quietly,  instead  of  wasting  their 
strengtli  in  getting  up  a  show  of  useless  evidence  and  trying  to 
make  a  figure  in  court.  It  is  not  creditable  to  the  intelligence  or 
carefulness  of  the  police  that  their  French  advertisement  should, 
by  a  misunderstanding  of  French  measurements,  describe  the 
supposed  murderer  as  6  feet  3  J  inches  in  height,  while  the  English 
advertisement  makes  him  5  feet  9  inches. 


ISTE  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE  ON  HISTORICAL 
CUITICISM. 

THE  justice  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  may  be  sure,  but  it  is 
certainly  slow.  It  follows  the  offence  at  much  the  same  pace  an 
the  prosecution  of  Eugene  Aram.  We  sinned  on  February  5,  1 870  ; 
we  are  called  up  for  judgment  on  January  7,  1873.  "^""^ 
charged  with  having  represented  Mr.  Froude  as  having  made  a 
mistake  which  in  truth  he  has  not  made.  To  this  indictment,  in 
the  literal  and  grammatical  sense  of  the  words,  we  may  as  well 
say  at  once  that  we  plead  guilty.  Hut  we  think  that  we  may  at 
least  plead  extenuating  circumstances.  We  think  that  any  one 
who  goes  through  the  whole  story  will  find  that  there  is,  on  the 
whole,  more  to  be  said  on  our  side  than  there  is  even  on  the  side 
of  Mr.  Froude,  stiU  more  than  there  is  on  the  side  of  the  Fall  Mall 
Gazette. 

When  three  years  ago  we  were  reviewing  the  last  two  volumes 
of  Mr.  Froude's  History  in  a  series  of  articles  *,  we  spoke  of  the 
constant  inaccuracy  of  Mr.  Froude's  way  of  using  his  authorities  ; 
of  his  custom,  for  instance,  of  putting  words  within  inverted 
commas  which  are  not  the  actual  words  of  the  passages 
referred  to.  We  said  that  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
Froude  treats  the  ordinary  books  which  we  have  at  hand 
made  us  feel  very  doubtful  as  to  the  many  cases  in  which 
Mr.  Froude's  statements  rest  on  the  authority  of  manuscripts  at 
Simancas  or  elsewhere,  which  we  have  no  means  of  referring  to. 
This,  in  the  language  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  is  "  one  of  the 
coarsest "  of  our  "  charges  against  Mr.  Froude,"  and  our  "  customary 
insinuation  that  the  evidence  on  which  Mr.  Froude  founds  his 
conclusions  is  garbled  and  falsified."  This  is  of  course  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette's  way  of  putting  it.  Every  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  look  back  to  our  articles  will  see  that  we  have  never 
charged — we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  insinuating — Mr.  Froude  with 
garbling  or  falsifying  anything.  Garbling  and  falsifying  are  words 
which  imply  wilful  perversion  of  the  truth,  and  of  this  we  have 
never  suspected  Mr.  Froude ;  indeed  we  do  not  even  now  suspect 
the  writer  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  We  believe  that  garbling 
and  falsification  are  processes  which  are  pretty  well  unknown 
among  writers  of  anything  like  Mr.  Froude's  position.  We 
believe  that  Mr.  Froude  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  careless  about 
truth — that  is,  that  he  does  not  take  the  same  pains  which 
a  writer  like  Bishop  Thirlwall,  for  instance,  would  take  to 
find  out  the  truth.  We  believe  that  his  mind  is  inherently  in- 
accurate, but  of  wilful  perversion  of  truth  we  never  accused 
him,  never  suspected  him.  We  believe  that  a  great  many  people, 
and  seemingly  the  Pall  Mall  writer  among  them,  cannot  make 
this  distinction ;  they  cannot  see  the  difference  between  a  charge 
of  culpable  carelessness  and  a  charge  of  wilful  falsehood.  Hence, 
it  may  be,  comes  what,  if  we  used  the  language  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  we  might  call  its  "  coarse  insinuation  "  against  ourselves. 

In  reading  Mr.  Froude's  twelfth  volume  more  than  three  years 
ago,  we  were  struck  by  the  singular  name  of  the  ship  in  which 
the  English  Admiral  sailed  at  the  time  of  the  engagement  ■with 
the  Armada.  Mr.  Froude  called  it  the  Ark  Paleigh,  The  name 
sounded  odd ;  Mr.  Froude  quoted  no  authority ;  he  gave  us  no 
kind  of  hint  where  the  name  was  to  be  found.  But  when 
we  looked  in  Camden's  Annales  we  found  that  the  same 
ship  was  there  called  Archa  Regia.  The  inference  was  that, 
strange  as  the  mistake  might  be,  Mr.  Froude  had  made  a 
mistake.  Now,  if  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  -will  let  us  draw  the  dis- 
tinction, there  are  many  -wi-iters  ■with  whom  we  should  not  have 
made  any  such  inference.  If  we  had  found  anything  of  the  kind 
in  Bishop  Thirlwall,  or  Dr.  Merivale,  or  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  we 
should  never  for  a  moment  have  thought  that  they  were  blunder- 
ing. In  the  case  of  Bishop  Thirlwall  or  Dr.  Merivale  indeed 
the  case  could  not  have  happeued,  because  most  certainly  either 
of  them  would  have  quoted  their  authorities.  With  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave  it  might  have  happened ;  he,  as  all  his  readers  know, 
does  not  deign  to  give  any  references ;  but  his  readers  also  know 
that,  however  queer  any  statement  of  his  may  seem,  the  authority 
for  it  is  sure  sooner  or  later  to  turn  up  somewhere  or  other.  But 
this  is  because  Bishop  Thirlwall  and  Dr.  Merivale  are  thoroughly 
accurate  ■writers ;  because  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  also  was  accurate 
after  a  fashion — that  is,  because  he  never  stated  anything 
without  something  which  he  looked  on  as  authority  for  it',  how- 
ever much  others  might  doubt  as  to  its  really  proving  his  point. 
In  Mr.  Froude  we  put  no  such  confidence ;  for  he  is  not,  like  the 
three  great  writers  we  have  spoken  of,  habitually  accurate,  but 
habitually  inaccurate.  Mr.  Froude  has  shown  that  he  cannot 
make  out  the  difference  between  the  Bishoprics  of  Gloucester  and 
of  Worcester,  that  he  does  not  know  what  is  meant  by  a  Prince  of 
the  Empire,  that  he  does  not  understand  such  common  terms  of 
English  law  as  impeachment,  attainder,  and  peine  foi-te  et  dure. 

•  See  Saturday  Review,  January  aa,  January  29,  February  5,  February  13, 
1870. 
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The  Saturday  Eeview. 


[January  11,  1873, 


When  therefore  we  found  him  calling  a  ship  by  one  name  and 
Camden  calling  it  by  another,  our  natural  inference  was  that 
Camden  was  right  and  that  Mr.  Froude  was  wrong.  Oddly 
enough,  it  turns  out  that  Mr.  Froude  was  right ;  therefore  we 
suppose  that  Camden  was  wrong.  But  Mr.  Fronde's  champion 
was  certainly  very  long  in  finding  this  out.  From  February 
1870  to  November  1872  neither  Mr.  Froude  nor  the  Pa//  Mall 
Gazette,  nor,  as  far  as  we  know,  any  one  else,  stood  forward  to 
point  out  our  mistake.  In  Xovember  1872  came  that  wonderful 
confession  in  which  Mr.  Froude  describes  himself  as  writing 
history  for  the  same  reason  for  which  the  stars  above,  in  the  song, 
are  said  to  shine — namely,  because  they  have  nothing  else  to  do. 
In  speaking  of  that  confession  we  incidentally  referred  to 
the  old  story  of  Ark  Jtaleigh  and  Archa  Eegia,  Still  there 
was  no  sign,  none  at  least  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  But 
in  December  1872  there  came  out  a  volume  of  Calendars  of  State 
Papers  which  we  could  hardly  have  made  use  of  in  February 
1870,  or  even  in  November  1872,  but  from  which  it  certainly 
appears  that  the  Admiral's  flagship  was  called  the  Ark  Raleigh. 
Now  therefore  in  January  1873  we  are  brought  to  trial  for  our 
offence  which  was  now  three  years  old.  The  writer  in  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  had  lighted  on  the  passage  in  the  new  volume,  and, 
having  done  this,  he  looked  a  little  further  into  other  documents, 
and  fully  established  the  fact  that  the  flagship  was  called  the 
Ark  Raleigh,  because,  as  it  would  seem,  it  had  once  belonged 
to  Sir  Walter.  Mr.  Froude  therefore  is  right.  Camden  may  be 
wrong,  or  he  may  be  right  also ;  for,  as  the  writer  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  suggests,  the  ship  may  have  borne  two  names.  For 
all  this  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  calls  ns  some  very  hard  names, 
clothed  in  that  grand,  high-sounding  Latin  style  which  reminds 
us  of  nothing  bo  much  as  a  good  scolding  allocution  of  the 
Pope. 

Mr.  Froude  then  in  this  case  was  right ;  but  does  it  follow 
that  we  were  wrong  ?  The  Pall  Mall  writer  says,  in  his  grand 
way,  '•'  Mr.  Froude,  when  he  wanted  specific  information  about 
the  names  and  numbers  of  the  English  fleet  at  the  time  referred 
to,  did  not  '  turn  to  his  Camden.'  He  had  other  authorities 
much  more  trustworthy  than  the  respectable  author  of  the 
Britannia."  And  again,  "  Mr.  Froude,  not  content  with  '  turn- 
ing to  Camden'  in  the  easy-going  fashion  suggested  by  the 
Sattirday  Review,  consulted  original  documents."  This  is  graver 
still ;  one  might  almost  think  that  the  process  of  consulting 
original  documents  was  one  which  Mr.  Froude  and  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  had  wholly  to  themselves.  The  Pall  31all  writer  seems 
to  want  to  make  out  two  points — first,  that  our  notions  of 
research  in  a  writer  of  history  would  be  satisfied  by  the  process 
of  turning  to  Camden ;  secondly,  that  it  was  om*  duty,  as 
periodical  critics,  to  hunt  into  every  corner  for  original 
documents  before  we  ventured  to  open  our  mouths.  In 
this,  it  strikes  us,  the  Pall  Mall  writer  confounds  the 
diitiea  of  the  historian  and  those  of  the  periodical  critic. 
We  know  not  what  the  Pall  Mall  writer's  experience  may 
be,  but  those  who  know  something  about  both  businesses  know 
that  the  two  are  widely  different.  When  a  man  undertakes  to 
write  a  history  on  the  scale  of  Mr.  Fronde's,  he  ought  to  spare  no 
time  and  no  pains,  not  only  in  finding  out  the  truth,  but  in  making 
his  readers  independent  of  himself.  He  should  not  only  give  them 
his  own  views,  but  he  should  give  them  the  means  of  forming  dif- 
ferent views  if  they  choose.  He  should  set  before  them  the  whole 
evidence.  When  his  matter  has  to  be  found  in  manuscripts,  or 
out-of-the-way  printed  books  which  few  readers  are  likely  to 
have  at  hand,  he  should  give,  not  only  the  references,  but  the 
very  words  of  his  authorities.  If  his  matter  can  only  be  got  at  by 
going  to  Simancas,  to  Simancas  he  must  go.  And  when  he  comes 
back  from  Simancas  he  must,  as  far  as  possible,  put  his  readers  in 
the  same  position  as  if  they  had  gone  to  Simancas  themselves.  No 
amount  of  labour,  whether  in  the  way  of  turning  over  books  or  of 
going  to  distant  spots,  will  be  thought  too  great  if  it  can  throw 
any  light  on  the  smallest  fact  of  history.  But  the  periodical 
critic  can  do  nothing  of  this  kind.  He  is  bound  by  the  laws 
of  time  and  space;  he  must  get  his  work  done  within  a 
fixed  time,  often  a  very  short  time ;  and  he  must  do  it 
with  such  materials  as  ho  has  at  hand,  or  not  at  all.  The 
easy-going  fashion  of  turning  to  Camden  is  assuredly  not 
enough  for  an  historian  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  it  may 
easily  be  enough  for  the  critic  of  Mr.  Fronde's  twelfth  volume. 
We  feel  sure  that,  if  Lord  ^lacaulay  had  written  the  history  of 
the  Spanish  Armada,  lie  would  have  told  us  all  about  the  Ark 
Raleigh,  why  it  was  so  called,  and  where  the  name  was  to  bo 
found.  Mr.  Froude  takes  his  Ark  Raleigh  for  granted  without  any 
reference  or  any  kind  of  explanation.  His  critic  does  what 
he  can  at  the  niotuent — he  looks  to  a  respectable  contemporary 
writer.  Ho  there  finds  a  different  statement  from  Mr.  Froude's ;  ho 
infers  that  Mr.  Froude  is  wrong.  It  turns  out  afterwards  that 
Mr.  Froude  in  right ;  but  we  raaintuiu  that  his  critic  is  not  to  bo 
blamed.  If  Mr.  Froude  had  only  given  his  reference,  as  an  his- 
torian ought  to  do,  no  one  could  have  mistaken  him.  If  the 
general  character  of  liis  history  were  such  as  to  lead  scholars  to 
put  tliat  confidence  in  him  which  they  do  put  in  Thirlwall  or 
Palgrave,  no  one  would  have  8U.'<pected  him.  Mr.  Froude  hid  his 
liglit  under  a  bunhel,  and  his  critic  had  to  judge  by  such  light  as 
ho  could  get.  Mr.  Froude  had  cried  wolf  so  often  that  ho  was 
not  believed  when  tliu  wolf  was  really  there. 

The  Pall  Mall  writer  begins  bin  charge  against  us  with  a  reference 
to  the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  ho  tells  us  how  the  suitor 
must  come  into  court  with  clean  hands,  and  how  he  who  charges 


another  with  inaccuracy  must  be  scrupulously  accurate  himself. 
He  adds  that  ''very  few  are  likely  to  turn  to  their  Camden 
for  verification."  Mr.  Froude,  who  frequently  quotes  Camden, 
is  doubtless  one  of  the  few,  but  the  Pall  Mall  writer  himself 
clearly  is  not.  We  refer  to  the  Latin  text  of  the  Annales. 
The  Pall  Mall  writer  goes  to  the  English  translation  of  the 
Britannia.  The  Pall  Mall  writer  tells  us,  "  As  a  matter  of  fact 
Camden  does  cite  in  his  Latin  text  the  name  of  the  ship  Archa 
Regalis."  We  must  confess,  to  our  shame,  that  this  matter  of  fact 
is  no  matter  of  fact  at  all.  In  our  article  of  February  1870  we 
gave  the  name  of  the  ship  correctly  as  Archa  Regia.  In  returning 
incidentally  to  the  matter  in  November  1 872,  by  a  slip  either  of 
the  pen  or  of  the  press,  we  made  it  Area  Regalis ;  and  this  slip  of 
ours,  and  not  the  genuine  text  of  Camden,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  is 
content  to  follow.  As  we  are  referred  to  the  practice  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  we  may  refer  back  again  to  the  practice  of  some 
other  branches  of  the  administration  of  the  law.  It  isquite  possible 
that  a  magistrate  may  do  his  clear  duty  in  committing  a  prisoner 
for  trial,  that  the  grand  j  ury  may  do  their  clear  duty  in  finding  a 
true  bill  against  him,  and  yet  that  the  petty  jury  may  no  less  do 
their  clear  duty  in  finding  him  not  guilty.  This  analogy,  we  think, 
very  well  fits  the  present  case.  By  the  help  of  evidence  which 
has  been  since  brought  to  light,  Mr.  Froude  has  been  shown  to  be 
fully  entitled  to  an  acquittal.  But  we  hold  that  when  at  an 
earlier  stage  we  had  to  speak  of  Mr.  Froude  by  the  light  of  such 
evidence  as  Mr.  Froude  himself  chose  to  give  us,  we  were  fully 
justified  in  the  true  bill  which  we  foimd  against  him. 


A  HOKEID  HOAX. 

THAT  remarkable  journal  the  New  YorJi  JTej-a/t?  has  surpassecl 
itself  in  the  account  which  it  gives  in  a  late  number  of  a 
series  of  practical  jokes  in  which  the  well-known  actor  Mr. 
Sothern  played  a  conspicuous  part.    We  do  not  feel  quite  sure  that 
the  whole  story  is  not  a  hoax  upon  the  readers  of  the  Herald,  but 
we  can  at  any  rate  enjoy  the  style  in  which  it  is  told,  without 
troubling  ourselves  to  inquire  too  curiously  into  its  truth.  In  order 
to  begin  at  the  beginning,  the  reporter  tells  us  that  Mr.  Sothem 
is,  in  private  life,  a  polished  gentleman,  of  slight  frame,  with  grey 
hair,  and  weighs  about  105  lbs.    He  is  48  years  of  age.    He  has 
a  powerful  muscular  development,  and  a  merry  laugh.  Mr. 
Florence,  who  also  plays  a  prominent  pai-t  in  the  ensuing  drama,  is 
a  smooth-faced  gentleman  of  about  40  y  eai'S  of  age,  weighs  1 90  lbs., 
and  generally  wears  lavender  kid  gloves.  A  young  English  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Philip  Lee,  the  husband  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  favourite  English  actresses  that  have  yet  visited  America,  was 
to  be  the  victim  of  a  "  huge  practical  joke  "  concocted  by  Messrs, 
Sothern  and  Florence.    He  is  a  blonde  Englishman  with  light 
hair,  light  yellow  side  whiskers,  measures  about  5  ft.  8  in.  in 
height,  and  weighs  1 4  3  lbs.    To  do  honour  to  Mr.  Lee  a  dinner 
was  given  by  Mr.  Sothern  at  his  rooms  in  the  Gramercy  Park 
Hotel,  in  New  York.    The  dinner  was  sumptuous  and  well  served. 
We  will  spare  ourselves  and  our  readers  the  enumeration  of  the 
dishes  and  wines.    The  rooms  were  gorgeously  fiu-nished  with 
pictures,  statues,  and  objects  oivirtii.    The  guests  were  all  attired 
in  evening  dress  and  wore  spotless  white  ties.    All  these  parti- 
culars, and  others  which  we  omit,  are  given  by  the  reporter 
as  if  they  would  bo  naturally  expected  by  his  readers  in  a 
narrative  either  of  fact  or  fiction.    Presently  Mr.  Jim  Collier 
took  from  under  his  coat  a  paper  battle-axe,  such  as  is  used  to  de- 
stroy tyrants  on  the  stage.  Mr.  Niel  Bryant  drew  a  dirk  knife,  the 
blade  of  which,  more  than  a  foot  long,  he  unclasped  and  placed 
solemnly  by  the  side  of  his  plate.    Mr,  Chris  Connor  produced  a 
six-shooter,    Mr.  Nelse  Seymour  drew  from  under  tJie  table  a 
scythe  and  a  policeman's  club.    After  a  few  minutes  devoted  to 
the  consumption  of  soup  and  fish,  Mr,  Niel  Bryant  jumped  up 
and  announced  that  if  anybody  said  that  his  friend  Jobson  s  His- 
tory of  the  French  Revolution  wiis  not  as  good  a  book  as  Carlyle's, 
that  person  was  a  liar  and  no  gentleman.    The  intelligent  reader 
will  doubtless  have  by  this  time  perceived  that  these  extraordinary 
proceedings  were  or  are  intended  by  the  Herald  to  be  supposed  to 
have  been  directed  towards  the  mystification  of  Mr.  Phibp  Lee. 
All  the  guests  rose  suddenly  at  Mr.  Bryant's  challenge,  ana  those 
who  had  weapons  seized  them.    Mr.  Sothern,  by  way  of  tranquil- 
lizing his  guest  Mr.  Lee,  assured  him  that  Mr.  Jobson,  whose  His- 
tory had  been  compared  with  that  of  Carlyle,  was  "quite  an 
eminent  scholar,  and  a  very  estimable  gentleman."    Somebody  told 
Mr.  Bryant  that  he  was  another,  and  then  shots  were  tired,  and  the 
room  was  filled  with  smoke  and  uproar.    One  of  the  guests  thrust 
his  "  huge  foot  "  tlirough  the  soup  tureen,  and  coidd  not  extricate 
it.    The  hotel  became  alarmed,  and  eflbrts  were  made  to  burst 
open  the  door,  which  had  been  fastened.    Ultimately  it  became 
clear  to  Mr.  Leo  that  all  this  was  a  hu":o  practical  joke,  of  which 
ho  was  supposed  to  bo  the  victim.    The  dinner  of  himself  and 
everybody  at  table  was  spoiled,  and,  as  Mr.  Willet  remarked,  after 
the  rioters  had  sacked  the  "Maypole,"  "there  was  a  trifie  of  broken 
glass."    It  is  hardly  pos.sible  to  suppose  that  there  was  not  some 
foundation  in  fact  for  the  Herald's  story ;  but  it  may  have  been 
onibelli.slied  in  the  tolling.    One  of  tho  party  being  knocked  or 
falling  down  in  tlie  scriinniage,  blackened  liis  eye  with  burnt  cork  ; 
and  tliis  trick,  being  observed  by  Mr.  Lee,  opened  his  eyes  to  tho 
simulated  character  of  tho  quarrel.  Wo  omitted  to  notice  that  Mr. 
Leo,  who  weighs  1 43  lbs.,  is  described,  and  we  should  think  with 
accuracy,  aa  a  good-nulurod  gentleman.    If  tho  row  had  occurred 
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after  dinner,  the  story  -would  have  been  comparatively  credible, 
hut  even  the  most  reckless  practical  jokers  of  former  times  in 
England  seldom  disturbed  themselves  or  others  during  the  usual 
hours  of  dinner.  After  the  incident  of  the  burnt  cork  Mr.  Loo 
politely  thanked  the  company  for  the  entertainment  they  had 
afforded,  and  withdrew. 

But  this  comedy,  or  the  recital  of  it,  did  not  end  here.  Messrs. 
Sothorn  and  Florence  now  took  into  their  confidence  Judge  Dow- 
ling,  who  is  described  "as  a  most  terrible  practical  joker,"  and 
■who  appears  to  have  justified  that  character.  The  plan  was  that 
Mr.  Sothem  should  pretend  to  believe  that  a  duel  was  imminent 
between  Mr.  Florence  and  Mr.  Lee,  and  that  Judge  Dowling,  on 
Mr.  Sothern's  information,  should  havo  Mr.  Lee,  as  the  challenger, 
arrested  and  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace.  Our  faith  in  the 
accuracy  of  the  Herald  is  rather  strained  -when  we  arrive  at  the 
point  where  Judge  Dowling  appears  upon  the  scene.  lie  did  not, 
according  to  the  story,  arrest  Mr.  Lee ;  but  he  caused  subpoenas  to 
be  served  upon  Messrs.  Sothern  and  Florence,  commanding  them  to 
appear  and  give  evidence  at  the  Tombs  Police  Court  at  lialf-past 
seven  on  the  morning  of  Decemher  20.  These  missives  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  sergeant  of  police  for  service.  He 
served  Mr.  Florence  while  actually  taking  his  morning 
tub,  and  he  served  Mr.  Sothern  while  engaged  in  re- 
heai-sing  Brother  Sam  at  Wallack's  Theatre.  The  subpcenaa 
were  served  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  on  the  19th 
December.  In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  Mr.  Florence  met 
Judge  Dowling  in  the  street,  and  rushing  up  to  him,  implored  him 
to  tell  what  these  alarming  proceedings  meant.  The  Judge  answered 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  and  he  should 
do  his  duty,  and  would  not  permit  the  shedding  of  human  blood. 
The  next  mcident  was,  as  might  be  expected,  a  visit  to  Jlessrs. 
Sothem  and  Florence  by  a  reporter  of  the  Herald,  who  called  for 
the  purpose  of  interviewing  them  on  the  subject  of  a  duel  sup- 
posed to  be  in  contemplation.  "  Both  were  thrown  into  consterna- 
tion on  learning  that  the  omniscient  Herald  had  become  possessed 
of  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  affair."  We  should  say  that  the 
Herald  was  possessed  not  only  of  the  facts,  but  of  considerable  power 
of  imagination.  It  proceeds  to  state  that  Mr.  Sothern  was  seen 
dming  that  day  at  pistol  practice,  and  that  in  his  performance  of  Lord 
Dundreary  in  the  evening  he  showed  unusual  nervousness.  He  may 
possibly  have  been  nervous  at  the  thought  of  having  to  get  up 
early  on  a  winter  morning  and  pay  a  visit  to  the  Tombs.  But  he, 
at  any  rate,  knew  that  he  was  not  going  to  tight  a  duel,  and  there- 
fore pistol  practice  was  unnecessary.  It  is  the  prerogative  of 
novelists  to  know  what  a  man  does  everywhere,  but  we  were  not 
aware  that  the  omniscience  of  the  Herald  was  equally  extensive. 
However,  we  are  told  by  it  that  Mr.  Sothern  and  Mr.  Florence 
"slept  together"  that  night  at  the  Gramercy  Park  Hotel,  and  en- 
deavoured to  console  each  other.  Their  conversation  overnight  is 
recorded,  and  at  sii  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  arose  and  "  vainly 
groped  for  a  match  to  illumine  the  thick  darkness."  Deprived  of 
the  gas,  they  dressed  with  difficulty  and  emerged  into  the 
snow  to  seek  a  cab.  "  It  was  a  dreadful  morning,  resembling 
that  on  which  the  great  Napoleon  opened  the  bloody  battle 
of  Borodino."  It  is,  at  any  rate,  a  fact  that  there  was  a 
battle  of  Borodino.  But  as  regards  the  residue  of  the  story 
■we  really  do  not  know  what  to  think.  The  two  comedians, 
without  breakfast  and  thoroughly  disgusted,  reached  the  Tombs 
a  little  after  seven  o'clock.  They  ascended  the  stone  steps, 
"  cursing  their  luck  and  each  other."  We  may  take  it  that  this 
is  what  the  Herald  thinks  they  ought,  as  men  of  wit  and  spirit, 
to  have  done  under  the  circumstances.  They  were  in  a  very  bad 
humour,  and  the  court-room  was  as  cold  as  an  icebox.  A  sergeant 
of  police  had  dogged  them  all  the  way  from  the  hotel,  fearing 
that  they  would  take  an  early  train  and  leave  the  city.  After 
awaiting  Judge  Dowling  for  some  time,  they  told  the  sergeant 
that  they  had  had  no  breakfast.  They  were  notified  that  they 
must  not  make  a  noise  in  court,  and  finally  they  were  conducted 
to  a  little  cold  room,  where  they  were  locked  in.  Ten  o'clock 
came,  and  still  no  Judge  Dowling.  "  He  had  stayed  away  on 
purpose  to  carey  out  the  joke  to  its  utmost  limits."  They  now 
applied  to  the  sergeant  on  the  subject  of  breakfast,  aud  were  told 
that  it  could  be  supplied  to  them  at  five  dollars  a  head ;  and  if 
they  desired  to  write  to  their  friends  the  charge  for  two  sheets 
of  note-paper  and  two  envelopes  would  be  two  dollars.  At  half- 
past  ten  o'clock  they  were  released,  "  and  thus,"  says  the  Herald, 
*'  ends  the  joke  of  the  biters  bit." 

We  have  heard  many  wonderful  things  of  the  law  and  its 
administration  in  America,  but  this  is  as  nearly  incredible  as  any- 
thing that  was  ever  stated  on  the  authority  of  a  newspaper.  It 
is  easy  to  put  aside  the  manliest  oniaments  of  the  story.  But  we 
seem  to  be  imder  the  necessity  of  believing  the  substance  of  it, 
■which  is  that  a  judge  caused  a  subpoena  to  be  served  by  a  sergeant 
of  police  in  what  purported  to  be  a  criminal  inquiry,  and  that 
he  did  this  as  a  practical  joke.  If  such  an  incident  had  been 
introduced  into  one  of  Lever's  novels  as  having  happened  in 
Ireland  fifty  years  ago,  it  might  not  have  been  thought  extravagant. 
Bat  it  appears,  to  say  the  least,  out  of  place  in  ISew  York  at  the 
present  time.  It  would  be  easy  to  understand  that  a  sham 
subpoena  might  have  been  served  by  a  mock  policeman,  and  that 
the  persons  to  whom  it  was  addressed  might  have  been  deceived 
by  it.  But  if  Messrs.  Sothem  and  Florence  lost  a  dinner  by  one 
practical  joke,  and  a  breakfast  by  another,  they  may  possibly  con- 
sider that  the  game  is  not  worth  the  candle, 


CRUELTIES  IN  LIVE  CATTLE  TRAFFIC. 

IT  is  now  half  a  century  since  an  effort  wa.*)  first  made  to  obtain 
by  law  more  humane  treatment  for  the  creatures  commonly 
designated  "lower  animals."  The  Act  of  Parliament  (3  (ieo.  IV^, 
c.  71)  entitled  "an  Act  to  prevent  the  cruel  and  improper  treat- 
ment of  cattle  "  was  familiarly  called  after  its  humane  author, 
Saint  Martin's  Act.  This  law  was  amended  in  1S3C,  and  a  new 
and  improved  Act  was  passed  in  1 849.  Knackers  yards  were 
placed  under  supervision  by  a  law  passed  in  1845,  and  in  1854 
the  use  of  dogs  as  beasts  of  burden  was  made  illegal.  Last  year 
and  the  year  preceding  witnessed  the  passing  of  laws  for  the  pro- 
tection of  both  sea  and  land  birds  during  their  breeding  aetuxm ; 
whilst  by  the  3  2  and  3  3  Victoria,  c.  70,  Kailway  Companies  were 
required  to  provide  during  transit  food  and  water  for  the  cattle 
conveyed  by  them.  This  continued  and  progressive  legislation  gives 
abundant  evidence  of  a  desire  felt  by  Parliament  to  interfere  for  the 
protection  of  dumb  animals  against  cruelties  inflicted  on  them. 
Nor  has  public  opinion  been  behind  Parliamentary  action.  Many 
of  us  can  remember  the  jeers  and  the  jests  with  which  the 
earlier  prosecutions  under  "  St.  "  Martin's  Act  were  ■witnessed, 
and  we  can  compare  such  proceedings  with  the  satisfaction 
almost  universally  expressed  at  the  late  Parliamentary  legis- 
lation for  the  protection  of  birds.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
recognize  with  pleasure  this  marked  and  growing  interest  in 
the  protection  of  animals.  Time  was  when  it  was  called  sport 
to  indulge  in  bull-baiting,  cock-fighting,  duck-hunting,  badger- 
drawing,  and  a  number  of  other  pastimes  in  which  the  torture 
of  animals  was  always  an  exciting  and  atti'active  feature.  Such 
painful  exhibitions  have  altogether  passed  away,  or  only  linger  in 
the  form  of  "battues"  and  "pigeon  matches."  This  happy 
change  has  been  accomplished,  partly  no  doubt  by  the  pressure  of 
the  laws  to  which  we  have  just  refen-ed,  but  still  more,  we  hope, 
by  better  teaching.  We  know  more  of  the  nature  and  endow- 
ments of  animals.  The  acuteness  of  the  special  senses  of  many  of 
these  creatures  has  long  been  a  subject  of  familiar  observation. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  amongst  animals  endowments  of  the 
nervous  sj'stem  of  an  order  as  high  as  those  of  special  sense  just 
referred  to.  We  might  mention  numberless  instances  of  the  acute- 
ness of  their  mental  perceptions,  of  their  docilitj',  of  their  powers  of 
memory,  of  their  hates  and  their  loves,  of  their  fidelity,  of  their 
gi-atitude,  and  so  on.  These  familiar  facts  teach  us  that  creatures 
thus  endowed  cannot  sufter  injury  without  feeling  pain  even  as  man 
himself  does ;  aud  that  it  is  often  their  patient  endurance,  not  less 
than  their  incapability  of  expression  or  of  resenting  injury,  that 
prevents  our  knowing  the  extent  of  pain  which  they  are  made 
to  suffer.  Recognizing  this  progressive  improvement  in  the 
past,  we  look  for  still  further  improvement  in  the  future.  Much 
has  been  done ;  there  still  remains  much  to  do.  We  are  more 
especially  led  to  make  these  observations  in  consequence  of  some 
recent  disclosures  as  to  the  cruelties  to  which  cattle  travelling  by 
rail  are  liable.  For  example,  it  was  recorded  a  few  weeks  ago 
that  a  number  of  cows  in  calf  were  sent  from  Scotland  to  the 
West  of  England  by  railway  -without  food  or  water,  and  that 
when  they  arrived  at  their  destination  they  were  in  such  a  state 
of  suffering  that  several  of  them  were  immediately  slaughtered  as 
the  only  possible  means  of  relief  for  their  agony  A  correspondent 
of  the  Times  recently  described  as  follows  what  he  saw  whilst 
waiting  at  one  of  the  Eastern  Counties'  railway  stations : — 

My  attention  was  attracted  to  the  up-passenger  platform,  alongside  of 
■whicU  ■was  a  cattle  traiu,  by  a  succession  of  oaths,  exclamations,  and  sounds 
as  of  blows  of  sticlcs  rapidly  delivered.  On  crossing  the  line  to  see  ■what  all 
this  meant,  I  found  an  unfortunate  ox  stretched  on  its  belly  across  the 
lowered  door  or  gangway  of  one  of  the  trucks.  The  poor  brute  lav  panting, 
utterly  exhausted,  with  his  forelegs  resting  on  the  floor  of  the  truck,  his 
hind  legs  stretched  out  touching  the  platform.  Half-a-dozen  drovers  sur- 
rounded the  animal  intent  on  overcoming  his  exhaustion,  and  on  compelling 
him  to  get  on  his  legs.  The  method  which  they  adopted  was  this  :  two  of 
the  fellows  dragged  him  by  the  horns,  another  twisted  his  tail,  whilst  one 
at  each  side  belaboured  his  back  and  sides  with  rapidly  falling  blows  of 
cudgels,  only  intermitted  for  the  moment  whilst  the  cudgels  were  used  as 
goads.  There  lay  the  helpless  brute,  every  now  and  theu  making  a  vain 
effort  to  rise,  until  after  quite  fifteen  minutes'  torture  he  was  got  upon  his 
legs  and  pushed  in  among  the  other  animals  in  the  truck,  ■where  it  was  pre- 
sumed that  close  packing  wovild  prevent  his  falling  on  the  floor  of  the  van 
and  being  trampled  to  death.  On  inquiry  I  learnt  that  these  cattle  came 
from  Ireland.  They  generally  arrive  in  Dublin  from  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  are  immediately  shipped  for  Liverpool,  where  they  are 
trucked  for  various  English  markets — in  this  instance  for  Norwich. 
Fatigued  by  the  journej' in  Ireland,  knocked  about  and  sickeBed  in  cross- 
ing the  Channel,  tired  by  travelling  for  many  hours  on  English  lines,  often 
without  food  or  water,  one  or  more  of  the  creatures  frequently  sink  in  the 
truck  exhausted,  and  are  trampled  to  death  by  the  other  animals.  To 
meet  this  ditEculty  ■was  the  object  of  the  proceedings  I  witnessed.  The 
exhausted  prostrate  beast  ■was  dragged  half  out  of  the  truck  and  tortured 
until  he  was  made  to  stand  up  again  and  resume  his  place  among  his 
fellow-travellers. 

Another  correspondent  says  that  "  it  is  well  kno-wn  that  animals  are 
frequently  left  in  the  trucks  without  food  or  water  from  I'hursday 
to  the  Monday  following."  We  have  reason  to  fear  that  instances 
of  like  cruelty  are  familiar  to  most  travellers  by  railway  who  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  look  into  the  matter.  It  seems  to  us  that  a 
system  so  aboimding  in  horrors  requires  but  exposure  in  order  to 
its  being  put  an  end  to.  The  remedies  for  these  evils,  partial  6i 
complete  as  they  may  be,  are  quite  accessible.  It  is  sti-ange  that 
they  have  not  already  been  adopted ;  for  not  only  do  the  unfortunate 
brutes  of  whom  we  write  sutier  physical  torture,  but  their  money 
value  to  the  owners  is  greatly  lessened. 

The  first  step  towards  a  partial  relief  for  these  poor  creatures  ia 
that  taken  by  Parliament,  to  wliich  we  have  already  referred.  By 
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the  32  and  33  Vic.  c.  70,  §  64,  Railway  Companies  are  required 
to  provide  food  and  water  for  cattle  at  certain  stations,  but,  ac- 
cording; to  the  usual  muddling  system,  they  are  not  required  to 
supply  either  one  or  the  other  to  the  brutes,  except  on  demand  of 
the  consignor.  The  consignor  makes  no  demand,  and  the  animals 
cannot  help  themselves.  Hunger,  thirst,  suffering,  and  exhaustion 
are  the  results.  The  simple  remedy  would  be  a  bylaw  of  the 
Railway  Company,  or  an  order  in  Council  prohibiting  the  recep- 
tion of  cattle  for  conveyance  by  railway  unless  the  consignor 
agreed  to  pay  for,  and  the  Company  undertook  to  supply,  the 
food  and  water  necessary  whilst  the  animals  were  in  their 
possession. 

In  the  second  place,  it  seems  that  cattle  are  conveyed  in  trucks 
sufficiently  well  adapted,  it  may  be,  for  the  conveyance  of  wood  or 
coal,  but  unfit  for  the  conveyance  of  living  animals.  The  trucks  are 
in  many  instances  unprovided  with  means  of  shelter  from  the 
weather,  or  of  breaking  the  shocks  which  occur  in  shunting,  these 
shocks  being  all  the  more  severe  in  consequence  of  the  looseness 
of  the  couplings  in  luggage  trains.  Cattle  trucks  are  mixed  up 
with  these  luggage  trucks,  and  they  are  of  course  liable  to  be 
frequently  shunted  and  delayed,  whilst  the  unhappy  beasts  are 
knocked  about,  frightened,  hurt,  and  fevered,  with  the  result  of  ren- 
dering their  flesh  more  and  more  unwholesome  for  human  food.  If 
live  cattle  should  continue  to  be  sent  by  rail,  a  better  system  of  rail- 
way organization  for  the  purpose  becomes  an  absolute  necessity. 
These,  however,  are  at  best  but  partial  remedies.  The  complete 
remedy  is  one  which  we  believe  will  sooner  or  later  be  adopted.  It 
is  the  substitution  of  the  carriage  of  the  flesh  of  the  animal  prepared 
for  sale  for  the  carriage  of  the  living  beast  itself.  The  advantages  of 
such  a  system  are  great  and  manifest ;  the  difliculties  of  adopting  it, 
fictitious  and  factitious  as  they  are,  are  surmountable.  It  is  an 
established  fact  that  the  flesh  of  animals  killed  near  their  fatten- 
ing ground  is  much  sweeter  and  more  wholesome  than  that  of 
the  tortured,  fevered  beasts  killed  in  close  and  filthy  slaughter- 
houses. There  is  also  an  absolute  loss  to  the  owner  of  the  cattle 
that  have  travelled  long  distances  by  railway.  A  fat  ox  loses 
in  a  journey  from  Scotland  to  London  from  one  to  two  hundred- 
weight or  more.  Again,  from  another  point  of  view,  if  five  or  six 
thousand  oxen  are  weekly  slaughtered  in  London,  it  may  be  cal- 
culated that  a  shipload  of  manure  is  weekly  brought  to  our  doors 
polluting  our  atmosphere,  whilst,  if  this  material  were  left  in  the 
country,  the  land  would  have  profited  by  its  presence.  Difficulties 
no  doubt  exist,  and  objections  have  been  made  to  the  adoption  of 
this  dead  meat  traffic.  The  first  objection  is  a  singular  one,  and 
it  is  this — that  the  carriage  of  a  live  animal  costs  considerably  less 
than  does  that  of  a  part  of  his  body  when  dead.  Trouble  for 
trouble,  weight  for  weight,  and  bulk  for  bulk,  no  one  can  doubt 
that  the  charge  for  a  portion  of  the  dead  animal  should  be  less  than 
the  charge  for  the  whole  of  the  living  one.  It  is,  however,  not  so. 
No  doubt  this  anomaly  is  due  to  the  terms  made  by  agricul- 
turists with  the  railway  constructors  in  the  infancy  of  these  under- 
takings. The  cattle-breeders  secured  the  conveyance  of  their  live 
stock  at  a  cheap  rate,  whilst  meat  is  carried  at  the  rate  of  ordinary 
merchandize.  We  do  not  say  that  cattle  are  carried  too  cheaply,  or 
meat  at  too  high  a  charge,  but  it  is  time  that  these  anomalous 
charges  should  be  revised. 

It  is  said  that  butchers  could  not  adapt  their  supplies  to  their 
wants  if  they  had  not  the  animals  within  their  immediate  reach  for 
slaughter.  But  this  objection  cannot  be  maintained  when  we  know 
what  the  telegraph  under  an  improved  system  can  accomplish.  Lastly, 
it  is  said  that,  practicable  as  the  system  may  be  in  cold  weather, 
it  would  break  down  in  summer.  We  doubt  this ;  the  carcass  of 
an  animal  killed  in  the  country  in  the  afternoon  could  be  sent 
with  perfect  safety  in  properly  constructed  vans  during  the  night 
to  London  or  other  large  towns.  The  like  objection  was  made  to 
the  supply  of  milk ;  but  now  London  and  other  cities  receive  a 
large  supply  of  milk  dm-ing  the  entire  year  from  the  coimtry.  What 
has  been  done  in  the  case  of  milk  can  and  ought  to  be  done  in  the 
case  of  meat,  as  it  is  indeed  done  now  to  a  great  extent,  and  was 
done  almost  exclusively  during  the  year  of  the  cattle  plague ;  for 
then,  as  will  be  remembered,  the  movement  of  live  cattle  was 
prohibited.  For  London,  the  chief  of  cities,  a  dead  meat  supply, 
and  no  other,  must  ere  long  be  established,  inasmuch  as  slaughter- 
houses must  happily  very  soon  cease  to  be  found  amongst  us.  The 
period  of  grace  for  their  removal — a  long  one,  no  less  than  thirty 
years — given  by  Act  of  Parliament  (7  and  8  Vic.  chap.  84,  §  65), 
will  expire  in  1874,  '"''^  earnestly  hope  that  by  that  time,  if 
not  sooner,  the  tratlic  in  live  fat  cattle  will  have  been  brought  to 
an  end,  and  with  it  a  series  of  cruelties  which  are  discreditable 
to  our  age  and  country. 


THE  SCULPTURES  FROM  EPIIESUS. 

NOW  that  the  excavations  on  the  site  of  tho  Temple  of  the 
I'lphesian  Artemis  have  yielded  some  fruit,  it  may  be  useful 
and  interesting  to  test  its  quality,  and  to  inquire  into  its  nature 
and  value.  Sufficient  materials  are  already  before  us  upon  which 
tx)  form  some  estimate  ;  tliougli  further  huccohs  in  tlio  work  upon 
which  Mr.  Wood  is  again  eiigag(;d  at  lOphosus  will,  it  is  to  bo 
hoped,  furnish  further  and  ricli(;r  data  for  a  conclusion.  At  tho 
present  moment  wo  sliall  conlin(>  our  mmarks  to  the  sculjitural 
fragments  which  have  reached  this  country  ;  and  we  propose  to 
make  nome  attempt  towards  fixing  their  true  place  in  our  national 
collection,  and  in  tho  history  of  IloUenic  art  generally. 


It  is  of  immense  importance  that  the  period  of  these  remains 
can  be  assigned  within  about  a  quarter  of  a  century,  for  their 
technical  peculiarities  sufficiently  stamp  an  epoch,  and  light  is 
much  needed  as  to  the  characteristics  of  the  schools  of  sculpture 
of  the  Alexandrine  and  immediately  following  period.  With  the 
exception  of  coins,  we  have  few  remains  which  can  with  certainty 
be  referred  to  that  era,  for  the  test  afforded  by  works  existing  in 
Museums,  and  reputed  to  be  copies  of  originals  by  Scopas, 
Praxiteles,  Lysippus,  and  others,  is  after  all  based  upon  circum- 
stantial evidence.  Even  could  the  attribution  of  the  supposed 
originals  be  satisfactorily  proved  in  any  case,  we  should  still  not 
be  free  from  doubt  as  to  the  faithful  adherence  of  the  copyist  to 
the  finer  traits  of  the  master's  chisel,  and  our  doubts  would  be 
justified  by  the  number  of  repliche  in  some  instances,  severally 
differing  in  absolute  merit,  and  the  best  perhaps  difiering,  we 
cannot  tell  how  much,  from  the  prototype.  It  is  therefore  of  the 
first  necessity  in  such  questions  that  the  period  and  provenienza  of 
a  given  work  should  be  beyond  dispute. 

The  sculptures  from  the  Artemision  bear  internal  evidence  of 
the  approaching  decline  of  the  great  schools  of  Hellenic  art,  and 
are  so  far  in  agreement  with  what  we  know  from  independent 
sources.  The  fatal  influence  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  had 
drained  Athens  of  its  treasure  and  its  manhood,  and  had  shaken 
the  whole  of  Hellas,  left  no  room  for  the  undertaking  of  such 
public  works  as  had  distinguished  the  Periclean  age.  The  sublime 
and  spiritual  school  of  Phidias  could  have  found  no  echo  in  that 
internecine  clangour,  and  as  little  welcome  amongst  the  new  gene- 
ration, with  its  political  and  social  corruptions.  But  the  point  of 
perfection  to  which  it  and  the  rival  school  of  Sikyon  had  carried 
the  means  of  ai-t  could  not  easily  be  forgotten  or  extinguished. 
Athenian  artists  sought  refuge  and  employment  elsewhere,  chiefly 
in  Asiatic  Greece.  The  seed  sown  ripened  to  a  fresh  harvest, 
differing  indeed  from  the  former  with  the  difference  of  the  social 
soil  from  which  it  sprang,  but  still  retaining  traces  of  its  noble 
origin.  Scopas,  Praxiteles,  Leochares,  and  Bryaxis,  revived  or 
continued  the  Attic  traditions.  Euphranor  and  Lysippus  sus- 
tained the  fame  of  the  school  of  Sikyon.  We  know  that  the  re- 
building (it  was  no  mere  restoration)  of  the  Temple  of  the  Ephe- 
sian  Artemis  was  contemporaneous  with  the  labours  of  some  or  all 
of  these  masters.  N<ay,  more,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  both 
Scopas  and  Praxiteles  contributed  to  its  sculptural  decorations. 
Bearing  these  things  in  mind,  we  may  proceed  to  examine  th« 
fragments  before  us  in  detail.  They  include,  as  will  be  known  to 
such  of  the  public  as  have  looked  for  them — i.  A  portion  hi  the 
lower  and  sculptured  drum  of  a  column.  2.  A  smaller  por- 
tion of  a  second.  3.  A  piece,  the  architectural  place  of  which  it 
is  difficult  to  allot,  but  which  certain  marks  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  may  have  belonged  to  a  sculptured  podium.  A  more 
shattered  piece,  pretty  surely  pertaining  to  the  same  object,  or 
having  a  similar  use,  has  since  turned  up  in  the  excavations,  but 
has  not  yet  reached  us.  The  two  drums  are  from  every  point  of 
view  the  most  interesting  among  the  objects  enumerated.  Apart 
from  their  artistic  worth,  they  possess  an  exceptional  value  for  the 
student  of  art  history  and  for  the  scholar.  For  their  discovery,  as 
has  been  already  sufficiently  made  known,  satisfactorily  clears  up 
and  justifies  a  passage  in  Pliny  which  hitherto  could  only  be  re- 
conciled with  our  knowledge  and  beliefs  about  the  practice  of  the ' 
Greeks  in  art  by  assuming  its  corruptness  and  suggesting  at  best 
lame  emendations ;  not  indeed  that  the  clever  guess  of  Winckel- 
mann,  adopted  by  Brunn,  quite  deserves  that  title. 

Sti-ictly  speaking,  the  sculptures  in  question  must  be  considered 
as  subordinate  to  the  architecture.  They  may  be  classed  under  the 
head  of  zophori,  though  that  term  is  generally  confined  to  friezes'' 
bearing  the  figures  of  living  beings.  Applied  as  these  groups  are  to 
columns,  the  limitations  in  treatment  were  narrower  than  in  the 
case  of  a  continuous  frieze,  where  rhythmical  order  and  proportion,, 
alternate  repetition  and  contrast  of  masses  and  lines,  and  symmetry, 
and  variety  aiding  and  balancing  each  other,  offered  full  scope  to  thei 
inventive  skill  of  the  artist.  But  here  the  opportunities  were  dimi- 
nished and  the  difficulties  increased.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that  1 
the  sculpture  was  confined  to  the  lower  drum  of  the  columns,: 
embracing  about  six  feet  of  the  shaft,  above  which  the  usual  Ionic 
fluting  was  continued  to  the  necking  or  the  capital.  To  enrich  i 
the  pillar  without  breaking  its  continuity,  to  harmonize  the  lines 
of  the  composition  with  the  vertical  lines  above,  to  preserve  thai 
individuality  of  tho  parts  without  sacrificing  the  integrity  of  the' 
whole,  were  the  problems  which  the  sculptor  had  to  solve.  In' 
tho  mere  arrangement  of  figures  on  rounded  and  cylindrical' 
surfaces  the  ancient  artists  had  long  been  practised.  Puteala,. 
round  altars,  and,  above  all,  vases  had  given  free  play  to  their  in- 
vontiou  in  this  direction.  And  the  adornment  in  this  wise  of 
tho  columns  of  a  temple  which  was  meant  to  surpass  all  others  in' 
splendour  as  in  extent  was  but  a  new  application  of  tho  same 
species  of  ornament.  Tho  idea  scarcely  sprang  all-armed  from 
the  brain  even  of  a  Dinocrates.  Hero  the  adjustment  of  the' 
figures  to  their  cylindrical  ground  with  reference  to  tho  column 
is  worthy  of  study.  A  system  of  relief  was  chosen  which  may 
bo  said  to  hang  between  alto  and  basso,  though  it  approaches 
more  to  tho  latter,  and  never  fully  attains  the  former,  which 
would  have  necessitated  either  inconvenient  projections,  or  the 
.sinking  of  tho  ground  within  tho  general  diameter  of  tho  column. 
So  masterly  has  been  tho  use  of  thissomi-altointhofiguroofllermos, 
wlicro  tho  management  of  the  nude  made  it  most  of  all  diflicult, 
that  oven  in  oblique  views  tho  eye  is  not  afflicted  by  a  sense 
of  incompleteness  or  distortion. 

Beginning  with  tho  half  figure  to  our  oxtromo  right  on  the  les« 
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injured  drum,  we  may  pass  it  by  with  the  remark  that  it  indicates 
a  male  personage  seated,  clothed  at  all  events  ns  to  the  limbs,  and 
sandalled  with  the  ornamental  footgear  which  is  familiar  to  us 
through  the  Belvedere  Apollo  and  hundreds  of  other  examples, 
and  wnich  invariably  distinguishes  rank  amongst  gods  and  men.  The 
headless  female  before  him  and  facing  us  is  clad  in  the  long  chiton 
girt  as  diploldion.  Behind  her — whether  fastened  on  the  shoulders 
or  depenoing  from  the  head  is  uncertain — hangs  a  mantle,  reach- 
ing to  the  calf  of  the  leg.  The  dress  is  not  unusual;  but  its 
disposition,  and  the  pose  of  the  figure  itself,  recall  in  some  re- 
spects the  noble  statue  at  Munich  known  as  "  Lenkothea." 
The  left  hand,  raised  towards  the  opposite  breast,  holds  an  ob- 
ject which  once  extended  to  the  now  lost  right,  and  as  to  the 
nature  of  which  we  can  form  no  plausible  guess.  It  most  nearly 
resembles  a  sphendme  or  diadem  of  some  sort.  Proceeding  left- 
wards, we  are  greeted  by  the  unmistakable  figure  of  the  athletic, 
youthful  Hermes,  resting  on  the  right  foot  in  momentary  pause, 
holding  the  lowered  kerykeion  in  the  right  hand,  and  looking 
upwards  with  parted  lips,  as  if  awaiting  a  command  from  above. 
The  left  ai-m  rests  by  its  hand  behind  the  hip,  and  is  furled  in  the 
drooping  chlamys.  Beyond  Hermes  is  a  second  female  figure, 
fronting  us  like  the  first,  but  clothed  in  more  matronly  fashion. 
She  wears  over  the  fine  half-sleeved  chiton  the  peplos,  a  corner 
of  which  she  raises  across  and  above  the  waist  with  the  right 
hand,  while  the  now  effaced  left  evidently  once  sustained  a  second 
corner,  as  if  she  were  about  to  unite  both  upon  the  shoulder,  or 
possibly  only  to  adjust  the  left  portion  upon  it.     The  cast  of  the 

Seplos  is  of  extreme  beauty,  and  its  execution  leaves  little  to  be 
esired.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  inner  garment  where  it 
covers  the  bosom,  and  where  it  again  appears  descending  in  fine 
folds  to  the  feet  and  furling  over  them.  The  last  shape  which 
meets  our  eye  is  one  of  rare  attractiveness.  A  youth  faces 
■us  with  long  drooping  wings ;  his  head,  with  heavy  parted 
hair,  inclines  to  his  left  with  a  pathetic  expression,  and  his  left 
hand  is  raised,  as  if  beckoning.  A  weighty  sheathed  sword  hangs 
by  his  left  haunch.  The  right  arm,  together  with  a  large  portion 
of  that  side  of  the  body,  has  been  struck  off.  On  the  shattered 
surface  beyond  him  we  may  still  trace  the  remains  of  a 
seated  male  form,  partially  draped.  The  nude  winged 
youth  is  the  figure  which  would  alone  stamp  the  era  of 
the  entire  work.  The  pathetic  character  points  to  the  new 
Attic  school,  no  less  than  the  almost  feminine  softness  of  the 
forms,  though  the  marked  androgynous  type  of  a  later  period 
does  not  declare  itself.  Here  we  still  see  in  the  square  shoulder, 
and  the  pronoimced  roll  of  the  muscle  above  the  knee,  the  dis- 
tinctly masculine  character.  The  workmanship  of  this  figure  is 
not  careful.  It  is  a  magnificent  sketch  by  a  practised  and  fearless 
hand;  the  object  being  the  expression  of  the  whole  rather  than 
any  careful  individualizing  of  parts.  Perhaps  greater  pains  have 
been  bestowed  upon  the  figure  of  Hermes.  The  more  complicated 
curves  and  markings  incidental  to  a  maturer  form  necessitated 
greater  care.  The  body  is  shorter  in  relation  to  the  length  of  the 
Umbs  than  in  works  of  the  older  Attic  school,  and  the  mass  of 
the  head  rather  exceeds  the  usual  proportions ;  though  this  effect 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  flattening  of  the  thighs  in  semi-alto  relief, 
whereby  their  apparent  volume  is  decreased.  This  is  no  doubt  a 
blemish,  but  we  have  not  to  criticize  an  independent  piece  of 
statuary,  and  the  figure  as  it  stands  can  fail  to  strike  no  one  as 
an  image  of  athletic  grace  and  vitality.  As  a  study  of  compara- 
tive art  it  has  points  of  interest  which  should  neither  be  over- 
looked nor  emphasized  too  strongly.  The  treatment  of  the  hair, 
for  instance,  and  the  somewhat  high  position  occupied  by  the  calf 
upon  the  leg,  may  point  towards  the  Lysippian  school.  Neither 
can  be  regarded  as  accidental  peculiarities  here,  though  we  may 
80  designate  the  largeness  of  the  head.  The  right  and  only 
visible  hand  of  Hermes  is  carved  with  truth  and  delicacy, 
differing  remarkably  in  these  respects  from  the  hands  of  the 
female  figures,  which  in  both  instances  are  almost  clumsily 
wrought,  and  in  the  action  common  and  plebeian.  These  dis- 
parities, as  well  between  the  separate  figures  as  within  each  in 
itself,  would  give  rise  to  the  conjecture  that  even  upon  this 
limited  group  two  or  more  chisels  had  been  at  work.  Perhaps 
the  nude  and  the  draped  figures  were  respectively  given  to 
different  hands.  Or  may  we  here,  and  within  this  small  compass, 
trace  the  contending  or  coalescing  influences  of  separate  schools  ? 
But,  whatever  the  technical  faults  of  this  fragment,  the  composi- 
tion which  it  presents  sways  us  with  an  undefinable  charm,  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  the  two  female  heads,  the  presence  of 
which  would  add  immeasurably  to  the  efiect  upon  the  imagi- 
nation. 

We  may  conclude  that  each  coZwmna  ccelata  contained  a  substantive 
and  closed  composition.  The  theme  of  ours  it  may  be  premature 
to  guess  at,  but  it  easily  suggests  some  subject  connected  with  the 
katacthonian  deities.  The  presence  of  Hermes,  Ki'ipvK  li'iyirtTos 
ruv  avo)  T(  Kai  raroi,  gives  colour  to  this  hypothesis.  The 
sitting  figure  may  perhaps  be  Pluto ;  the  female  before  him, 
Persephone  ;  the  other  female,  Demeter.  The  last  mysterious 
figure,  which,  from  its  wings  and  its  bodily  type,  has  been  thought 
to  represent  Eros,  we  should  venture  to  call  Thanatos.  What 
attribute,  if  any,  occupied  the  now  destroyed  right  hand,  it  is  im- 
ossible  to  say.  It  may  have  been  an  inverted  torch ;  and  the 
and  was  certainly  directed  downwards.  But  it  is  the  head 
which  most  strongly  answers  to  the  character  of  the  genius  of 
Death,  as  conceived  by  the  Greek  imagination.  A  dreamy 
Sehnsucht  pervades  the  almost  sexless  face ;  a  sadness  as  if  Death 
himself  £elt  that  he  too  was  but  the  victim  of  an  inexorable 


y.iii;  wliofiit  1)1  III  I -!  Ill'  iiiirRt  execute;  and  the  lax  unwavy  hair  is 
dravvii  buck  behind  tlio  oars  as  if  carelessly  confined  there.  The 
ambrosial  locks  of  Eros  arc,  on  the  contrary,  curly  and  rippled, 
and  hang  in  tresses  on  the  shoulders,  or  are  knotted  in  clusters 
behind  the  head.  We  think,  however,  that  the  presence  of  the 
sword  decides  the  question,  and  we  recall  the  passage  in  the 
Allcedia  of  Euripides  where  Thanatos  appears  armed  with  a 
sword  ready  as  "  I'riest  of  the  Dying  "  to  sever  the  lock  from  the 
victim  sacred  to  I'ersephone : — 

»}  S'  OVU  yVVl'l  KUTHOIV  t'lQ  "AlCOV  dufioVQ, 

OTtixui  o'  tir'  avT))v,  uiQ  KarafiKoiixai  $i^ti* 
ipof  yap  ovTog  rCiv  Kara  xOovus  QtCiv 
oTuv  ToS'  tyxof:  KpuTof,  uyviari  Tpi\a, 

This  unique  illustration  of  a  unique  passage  adds  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  long-buried  fragment. 
Erom  an  archseological  point  of  view  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  baldric  (tclamon)  by  which  the  sword  is  slung  is  a  double 
parallel  cord,  seemingly  covered  with  leather,  and  unkno-vvn  to  us 
in  any  other  instance  save,  strangely  enough,  on  an  archaic  metope 
of  one  of  the  temples  at  Selinus,  where  the  scabbard  of  the 
warrior  in  strife  with  a  goddess  (perhaps  Athena  and  Enkeladosj 
is  sustained  by  a  cord  exactly  similar. 

The  female,  probably  divine,  assemblage  on  the  second  dnim 
presents  us  with  some  remarkable  points  of  beauty.  The  foot,  for 
instance,  of  the  sitting  figure  on  our  left  is  finely  formed  and 
wrought.  The  drapery  throughout  is  beautifully  disposed,  and 
though  broadly  and  sketchily  handled,  shows  command  of  the 
material  and  implements,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  plica- 
ture  of  woven  stuffs.  The  clothing  here,  as  in  all  true  Greek  art, 
was  not  an  object  of  primary  care  to  the  artist,  but  was  used  as 
an  adjunct  to  express  the  character  and  action  of  the  figure.  Two 
of  these  figures  are  seated  upon  frusta  of  columns,  a  motive  not 
infrequent  in  ancient  reliefs  and  paintings.  Possibly  we  may 
trace  in  this  group,  and  even  in  the  other,  the  progress  of  a  pic- 
torial mode  of  viewing  sculpture  in  relief.  The  art  of  painting, 
at  the  era  when  these  works  were  produced,  was  attaining,  or  had 
attained,  its  culminating  point.  Ephesus  itself  gave  fiirth  to 
Parrhasius,  and  became  the  adopted  home  of  Zeuxis  when  the 
Peloponnesian  War  had  banished  art  from  Athens.  Apelles  was 
developing  his  genius  there  while  the  new  temple  was  in  progress. 
A  mutual  reaction  of  the  two  great  branches  of  formative  art 
might  be  reasonably  looked  for. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  effect  of  these  adorned  columns 
upon  the  eye  used  to  the  severe  grace  of  the  Ionic  order; 
whether  the  general  aspect  of  the  building  was  improved  by 
them,  and  whether  they  may  be  recommended  for  imitation 
after  the  one  splendid  and  colossal  experiment,  the  impression 
made  by  them  upon  one  first  entering  the  fane  must  have  been 
overpowering.  We  may  try  to  imagine  what  it  was,  beneath  the 
brilliant  sky  of  the  "  Asian  Meadow,"  to  wander  in  this  grove  of 
peopled  columns, 

 ■with  brede 

Of  marble  men  and  maidens  overwrought, 

lighted  by  wondrous  reflections  cast  from  one  upon  the  other,  and 
from  the  walls  of  the  cella  and  the  marble  pavement  below ;  but 
we  shall  but  poorly  realize  the  eSect  which  it  required  the 
spectator's  movement  and  ever-changing  place  in  this  still  and 
magic  world  to  complete.  Of  this  at  least  we  may  be  sure, 
that  what  the  Greeks  imagined  and  attempted  they  were  un- 
likely to  fail  in  accomplishing.  Unfettered  by  precedents  and 
rules  as  the  artist  of  that  time  as  yet  was,  and  certain  of  appre- 
ciation from  an  impressible  and  imaginative  race,  he  had  but 
to  give  form  to  the  conceptions  of  his  rich  thought. 

The  third  fragment,  a  corner-piece,  whether  of  a  podium, 
frieze,  large  altar,  or  what  not,  and  which  was  once  crowned  by 
a  rich  cornice,  presents  on  both  faces  remains  of  three  human, 
figures,  of  which  one  only — that  of  a  draped  female — is  in 
tolerable  preservation.  We  have  not  space  to  do  more  than 
touch  upon  this  figure  from  the  technical  side.  The  action  is 
energetic  and  true,  and  the  form  is  filled  with  that  vitality  which 
is  never  absent  from  genuine  Grecian  art,  even  when  far  from  its 
highest.  The  agitated  drapery  is  roughly  but  expressively  carved, 
but  in  manner  of  conception  and  treatment  difl'ers  ■widely  from 
that  of  the  greater  Attic  school.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  we  are 
rather  reminded  of  the  drapery  of  the  Niobide  of  the  Museo. 
Chiaramonti  in  the  Vatican.  There  is  the  same  sharpness  and 
squareness,  the  same  multiplicity  of  folds.  It  wUl  be  instructive, 
to  compare  it  in  our  example  ■with  that  of  the  "  L'is  "  from  the 
eastern  pediment  of  the  Parthenon.  The  block  more  recently 
found,  and  structurally  corresponding  -with  that  just  mentioned,  is 
also  a  corner-piece,  and  shows  on  the  one  face  a  mutilated  but 
grandiose  male  torso,  in  heroic  action ;  on  the  other,  traces  of  the 
head,  neck,  and  antlers  of  a  deer.  Did  the  entire  compositioa 
portray  the  Labours  of  Herakles  ? 

On  the  whole,  we  have  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon 
the  sculptural  products,  scanty  though  they  as  yet  be,  of  the  ex- 
cavations on  the  site  of  the  renowned  Artemision.  Besides  their 
resthetic  worth,  which  is  not  unimportant,  they  will  form  a 
valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  a  period  of  art  about 
which  we  have  much  to  learn.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  the 
authorities  of  the  Eoyal  Museum  at  Berlin,  with  that  enlightened 
zeal  for  art  which  distinguishes  them,  have  applied  for  casts  from 
these  works,  which  ■will  be  placed  in  the  superb  collection  of  casts 
from  the  antique  forming  part  of  that  institution. 
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THE  THEATRES. 

THE  popularity  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  fairy  comedy  lias  been  suffi- 
ciently manifest  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  during  the  past 
■week.  His  success  is  one  of  the  most  surprising,  and  at  the  same 
time  gratifying,  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  modern  stage.  The 
playbill  mentions  the  composers  of  the  incidental  music  and  of 
the  dresses,  as  if  they  were  of  equally  great  or  small  importance, 
as  probably  they  are.  Indeed  no  play  could  easily  owe  less  of 
its  effect  to  accessories  than  this  does.  It  is  very  well  written  and 
tolerably  well  acted,  and  that  is  all.  The  ludicrous  appearance  of 
two  tall  gentlemen  in  gowns,  who  represent  male  fairies,  is  happily 
terminated  by  their  despatch  from  fairyland — where  one  cannot 
help  feeling  that  they  must  be  very  much  in  the  way — 
to  earth.  The  idea  of  the  play  is  that  every  fairy  has  "  a 
perfect  counterpart  in  outward  form"  among  mankind.  The 
personal  resemblance  is  supposed  to  be  complete,  but  the 
circumstances  and  character  are  different,  or  rather,  in  fairy 
land  circumstances  are  imchanging  and  its  inhabitants  have  no 
character  at  all.  The  popular  idea  of  fairies  seems  to  be  that  they 
are  all  female,  unless  they  happen  to  be  malevolent,  and  this  idea 
is  practically  convenient.  But  the  idea  of  Mr.  Gilbert  is  to  dis- 
tinguish the  sexes  among  fairies  while  exempting  them  from  the 
influence  of  love,  and  it  is  difficult  to  develop  this  idea  without 
verging  on  absurdity.  It  was  perhaps  on  this  account  that  the 
practice  became  common  of  representing  cherubs  on  monuments 
with  nothing  to  sit  down  upon.  It  is  true  that  Shakspeare,  who 
has  largely  influenced  English  thought  on  all  subjects  which  he 
touches,  introduces  a  faii-y  king  as  well  as  queen,  and,  having  got 
as  far  as  that,  he  makes  them  liable  to  human  passions.  Titania, 
as  we  all  remember,  reproaches  Oberon  for  his  gallantries,  and  he 
answers  by  what  is  called  in  the  Divorce  Court  a  counter 
charge.  This  quarrel  has  disturbed  their  subjects'  sport,  and  even 
caused  disorder  among  the  elements,  and  confused  the  seasons : — 

The  winds,  piping  to  ais  in  vain, 
As  in  revenge,  have  suck'd  up  from  the  sea 
Contagious  fogs,  which,  falling  in  the  land, 
Have  every  pelting  river  made  so  proud. 
That  they  have  overborne  their  continents. 

If  Mr.  Gilbert's  view  of  the  fairy  world  be  correct,  the  abnormal 
weather  which  now  prevails  cannot  be  ascribed  to  matrimonial 
bickering  between  Oberon  and  Titania.  If  there  is  no  love  there 
can  be  no  jealousy,  and  the  fairies  lead  a  life  free  from  emotion 
and  excitement,  in  which  the  ladies  do  fancywork  and  the 
gentlemen  do  nothing  in  calm  content.  It  is  the  habit  of  men  to 
think  that  this  kind  of  thing  might  do  for  women,  but  would  be 
intolerable  to  themselves ;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  reason  why 
fairies  are  usually  represented  of  the  feminine  gendei",  or  of  no 
distinct  gender  at  aU.  But  Mr.  Gilbert's  story  requires  that  two 
knights  should  be  brought  from  earth  to  perturb  the  blissful  abode 
of  the  fairies ;  and  thus  he  is  compelled  to  produce  the  fairy  coun- 
terparts of  these  knights,  who  look  as  much  at  home  as  a  modern 
husband  in  his  own  house  immediately  after  his  wife's  confinement. 
As  long  as  the  knights' visit  lasts,  fair3-land  is  a  tolerably  lively 
place  J  but  when  they  return  to  earth,  it  seems  likely  to  become  as 
dull  as  a  country  town  after  the  races.  Indeed  this  is  not  an 
adequate  comparison,  for  a  provincial  beauty  can  always  look  for- 
ward to  the  next  ball ;  but  there  can  be  no  possibility  of  any 
event  which  can  bring  any  nice  young  men  to  fairyland  any  more. 
This  reflection  throws  a  shade  of  melancholy  over  the  last  scene. 
We  do  not  like  to  contemplate  the  condition  of  all  these  young 
and  pretty  creatures,  singing  all  day  long  "  Nobody  coming  to 
marry  me ;  nobody  coming  to  woo."  We  are  reminded  of  the 
profane  American  who  said  that,  doubting  his  own  fitness  for 
heaven,  and  also  heaven's  fitness  for  him,  he  was  willing  to 
accept  plantation  life  ''down"  in  full  of  all  prospects  of  celestial 
felicity.    It  may  be  true  of  a  human  maiden  that 

'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all  ; 

■because  she  is  at  least  able  to  sympathize  with  the  sorrows  of  he*- 
friends.  But  in  fairyland  there  would  be  no  sorrow  except  that 
of  the  immediate  victims  of  the  fascinations  of  the  two  knights. 
There  is  something  almost  tragic  in  the  prospect  of  unbroken 
tranquillity  on  which  the  curtain  falls.  The  knights  return  to 
earth,  where  other  mistresses  await  them;  but  the  fairies  will  find 
their  homo  henceforward  like  what,  let  us  say,  Doncaster  would 
have  been  if  a  respected  inhabitant  could  have  persuaded  his 
fellow-townsmen  to  abolish  the  races.  Imagination  exhausts 
itself  in  seeking  a  parallel  for  tlie  misery  of  unalloyed  happiness. 
Perhaps  a  passage  to  Australia  in  fine  weather,  with  comlbrtablo 
berths,  a  well-served  tabic,  and  no  flirtation  might  come  near  it 
•while  the  pa'fsnge  lasted  ;  but  that  can  only  bo  for  a  few  weeks. 
For  the  dwellers  in  fairyland,  an  eternal  existence  is  appointed 
without  change,  or  fear,  or  hope.  It  is  impossible  not  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  longing  which  they  express  for  a  share  of  the  ploa- 
BuroH  and  pains  of  tlio  wicked  world  upon  which  from  their  cloud- 
nuuuiion  they  look  down : — 

With  all  Ihcir  misery,  with  all  their  sin, 
With  nil  the  eli  monts  of  wretclicdncHS, 
That  t<:cni  in  that  uiilioly  world  of  theirs, 
Th<:y  have  one  urciit  and  over-glorious  gift, 
'I'hnt  nompi'iiHatcH  for  idl  they  liuvo  to  bear, 
Tlie  gift  of  Love ! 

The  speech  from  which  these  linos  are  taken  is  a  good  example  of 

I 


Mr.  Gilbert's  power  of  intermingling  pleasant  satire  of  the  existing 
world  with  the  discourse  of  ideal  characters.  The  greatest  mii-acle 
that  love  works  is  that  it  blinds  the  maiden  to  her  lover's  faults. 
In  her  eyes  he  becomes 

Wise  in  his  folly,  blameless  in  his  sin. 

When  love  is  introduced  into  fairyland  it  works  even  more 
potently  than  on  earth.  The  Gothic  knight  to  whom  the  Fairy 
Queen  innocently  avows  her  passion  is  as  selfish  as  a  middle-aged 
bachelor  of  modern  time  ;  yet  she  loves  him  all  the  more  for  his 
cruel  confession  of  indifference.  When  the  time  comes  for  the 
return  of  the  knights  to  earth,  they  expend  little  emotion  on 
parting  from  their  fairy  loves.  It  must  be  owned  that  Mr.  Gilbert 
has  not  drawn  a  flattering  picture  of  his  own  sex.  The  maxim  of 
Sir  Ethais  seems  to  be  that  one  woman  is  as  good  as  another  and 
better,  and  he  not  only  thinks  this,  which  is  bad,  but  in  efiect 
says  it,  which  is  worse.  After  such  unsatisfactory  experience  of 
mortal  love,  the  ladies  of  fairyland  resolve  that  they  will  have  no 
more  of  it,  and  if  the  piece  could  end  here  it  would  be  well.  But 
unfortunately,  when  the  knights  return  to  earth,  the  fairy  cotmter- 
parts  of  the  knights  return  to  cloudland,  and  one  cannot  help  feel- 
ing that  upon  this  question  of  excluding  love  the  gentlemen  have 
a  right  to  be  consulted.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the 
female  fairies  have  not  only  obtained  the  sufirage  for  themselves, 
but  have  disfranchised  the  males.  The  case  is  harder  because  the 
knights'  counterparts  have  been  on  earth  and  tasted  its  pleasures, 
and  may  possibly  have  been  more  fortunate  in  their  lovemaking 
than  the  fairies  who  have  rashly  bestowed  affection  on  heartless 
knights.  It  is  quite  possible  that  these  he-fairies  have  enjoyed 
their  visit  to  the  wicked  world,  and  would  like  to  introduce  some 
of  its  manners  and  customs  into  fairyland.  K  the  actors 
who  play  these  parts  looked  ridiculous  before  they  changed  from 
long-clothes  to  coats  of  mail,  they  look  much  more  so  now  that 
they  have  changed  back  again  to  long-clothes.  They  suggest  the 
idea  of  two  big  boys  who  were  sent  to  a  girl's  school  when  they 
were  little,  and  whose  parents  have  forgotten  to  take  them  away. 
But  we  cannot  laugh  at  them  for  pity.  They  perhaps  may  have 
found  love  on  earth  agreeable,  and  would  like  a  little  more  of  it. 
But  the  she-fairies  apply  a  sort  of  permissive  prohibitory  law,  and 
vote  that  there  shall  be  no  more  love.  If  we  are  sorry  for  the 
ladies,  we  are  ten  times  more  sorry  for  the  gentlemen,  who  not 
only  look,  in  their  petticoats,  as  if  they  could  not  help  it,  but 
really  cannot.  We  almost  feel  inclined  to  ask  Mr.  Gilbert  to  alter 
his  play,  as  some  playwright  altered  Lear,  and  mitigate  the 
mournfulness  of  the  conclusion.  There  might  be  at  least 
on  three  nights  of  the  week  a  partition  of  fairyland  by 
treaty.  Let  the  ladies  do  as  they  like  in  one  half,  and  the 
gentlemen  do  as  they  like  in  the  other.  The  ladies  can,  and  of 
course  will,  adhere  to  their  resolve  of  non-intercourse  with  the 
wicked  world,  and  the  gentlemen  can  please  themselves.  An 
old  lady  is  said  to  have  told  a  young  lady  that  she  had 
seen  the  folly  of  pleasure.  The  yoimg  lady  answered  that 
she  wished  to  see  the  folly  of  it  likewise.  The  gentlemen  fairies 
might  perhaps  answer  the  lady  fairies  in  the  same  way.  It  is 
finely  said  early  in  the  play  that  the  love  of  mortals  bears  like 
relation  to  that  of  fairies 

That  the  fierce  beauty  of  the  noondaj'  sun 
Bears  to  the  calm  of  a  soft  summer  eve. 

The  he-fairies  might  perhaps  desire  to  bask  in  the  summer  sun  a 
little  longer.  They  would  be  content  with  evening  when  it 
comes,  but  need  not  desire  to  push  on  the  clock.  At  any  rate 
they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  vote  upon  the  question  of  their  own 
disfranchisement. 

,  The  satisfaction  arising  from  the  success  of  the  Wicked  World 
will  bo  heightened  by  observing  that  the  sensational  drama  has 
for  the  time  become  almost  extinct  in  London.  At  the  Ilolboru 
Theatre  may  be  seen  an  "  original  domestic  drama,"  in  which 
occurs  a  fire  and  also  a  supposed  drowning  in  real  water,  which  is 
made  to  splash  in  an  impressive  manner.  But  these  ellects  are 
introduced  with  a  modesty  which  is  at  once  new  and  agreeable. 
The  author  has  taken  some  pains  to  write  his  play,  and  the 
manager  has  endeavoured  to  collect  a  tolerable  company  to  act  it. 
We  fear,  indeed,  that  he  may  fall  between  two  stools.  His  play 
is  good,  but  not  good  enpugh  to  attract  without  more  startling 
effects.  The  incidents  and  characters  are  thoroughly  well  worn, 
and  when  we  get  to  the  comic  Irishman  we  ai'e  tempted  to  ask 
where  is  the  originality  of  the  piece  unless  it  be  in  making  an 
audacious  experiment  on  our  patience.  However,  the  piece  is  a 
very  mild  example  of  the  sensational  class  of  drama,  and  it  is,  we 
behove,  the  only  one  in  London.  Two  theatres  are  playing  the 
School  for  IScandal  and  one  is  playing  the  IticaU  niglitly.  At 
another  house  a  more  modern  comedy,  Money,  holds  firm  posses- 
sion. Historical  drama  is  strongly  represented  by  Charles  I,  and 
Cromwell,  it  is  possible  that  all  or  some  of  these  pieces  may  run 
for  months,  and  indeed  it  has  come  to  this,  that  any  good  new 
play  or  well-selected  revival  will  keep  a  theatre  going  for  a  year. 
This  is  of  course  pleasant  for  managers,  but  the  public  may  ask 
with  some  anxiety  how  young  actors  are  to  learn  tlieir  business. 
How(!vcr,  if  they  nmst  play  tiie  same  part  for  a  year,  it  ia  some 
consolation  that  the  part  belongs  to  a  good  play. 
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WOOD'S  JOURNEY  TO  THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  OXUS.* 

JUST  thirty-six  years  ago  an  ofTicer  of  the  Indian  navy,  Liou- 
tenaut  John  Wood,  was  appointed  assistant  on  tho  Com- 
mercial Mission  to  Afghanistan  which  was  entrusted  to  _  Sir 
Alexander  Barnes.  While  the  chief  of  the  expedition  remained 
at  Cabul,  Lieutenant  Wood  and  Dr.  Perceval  Lord  penetrated  tho 
regions  beyond  the  Hindu  Kosh,  and  the  former,  leaving  his  com- 
panion at  Kunduz,  with  some  native  attendants  explored  the 
Valley  of  the  Oxua  right  up  to  its  source.  The  fate  of  tho 
three  adventurous  officers  is  remarkable.  Ur.  Ijord  was  killed  by 
a  shot  from  a  native  fort  at  the  battle  of  Purwandarrah  on  the 
2nd  of  November,  1 840,  just  one  year  before  the  fatal  outbreak 
at  Cabul.  The  historian  of  that  dark  and  disastrous  period  relates 
Low,  at  Purwandarrah,  the  "  native  troopers  fled  liltc  sheep,"  and 
the  English  officers,  unsupported,  charged  whole  squadrons  of 
Dooranee  cavalry.  Tho  assassination  of  Secundcr  Burnes,  as  ho 
■was  termed  by  tho  Afghans,  forms  one  of  tho  most  striking 
passages  in  the  volumes  of  tho  same  accomplished  writer.  Tliis 
event  Happened  in  the  subsequent  year,  1 841  ,on  the  same  day  of  the 
eame  month.  liieutenantWood,  having  had  grave  misgivings  as  to 
the  result  of  our  military  occupation  of  Cabul,  long  ago  quitted  the 
Indian  service,  emigrated  to  New  Zealand  under  a  mistaken  notion 
of  tho  prospects  of  that  colony,  left  the  South  Seas,  failed  in  again 
obtaining  employment  in  India,  then  tried  Australia,  returned  to 
England  in  1857,  for  some  years  superintended  tho  steam  flotilla 
formed  for  the  navigation  of  the  Indus,  and  died  very  recently, 
after  outliving  his  adventurous  companions  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  This  book  is  a  reprint,  or  rather  a  new  edition,  of 
the  "Journey"  by  the  son  of  the  author;  and  it  is  prefaced  by  a 
critical  disquisition  on  the  geography  of  that  unknown  tract  from 
the  pen  of  Colonel  Yule,  who  is  well  known  to  have  possessed, 
while  in  India,  the  entire  confidence  of  Lord  Canning,  and  to  have 
since  given  to  the  world  an  excellent  version  of  tlie  Travels  of 
Marco  Polo. 

Our  business  must  be  first  with  the  explorer  himself.  Lieutenant 
or  Captain  Wood,  to  judge  him  from  his  own  writings,  appears  to 
have  Deen  a  man  of  a  straightforward,  honest,  and  fearless  dis- 
position, occasionally  given  to  strew  his  pages  with  moral 
reflections  and  truisms ;  capable  of  enduring  fatigue  and  hunger, 
and  animated  generally  by  that  delight  in  exploration  and 
adventure  which  is  characteristic  of  members  of  the  naval 
profession.  In  truth,  the  services  of  officers  of  that  ex- 
tinct service,  the  Indian  Navy,  were  not  always  appreciated  in 
their  day,  and  are  almost  forgotten  in  our  own.  By  a  few 
they  are  only  remembered  as  commanding  the  steamers  which  con- 
veyed the  Indian  mails  from  Suez  or  Aden  to  Bombay  at  the  modest 
rate  of  six  miles  an  hour.  Yet  it  is  to  them  that  we  in  a  great  mea- 
sure owe  our  knowledge  of  the  soundings  of  Aden  harbour,  of  the 
depths  of  the  Red  Sea,  of  the  island  of  Socotra,  of  the  currents  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  of  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  By  their 
labours,  pursued  under  a  burning  sun,  or  a  fiery  blast  from  the  sands 
of  Arabia,  or  a  tropical  deluge  in  the  monsoon,  have  been  accumu- 
lated ample  stores  of  observation  on  nautical  phenomena  and  facts ; 
and  in  the  two  Burmese  wars,  as  well  as  in  the  Indian  mutiny, 
they  were  seen  working  guns  and  attacking  palisades  in  honour- 
able rivJilry  with  officers  and  sailors  of  the  Koyal  Navy.  About 
eleven  years  ago,  in  one  of  those  cold  fits  of  doubtful  economy 
from  which  few  statesmen  can  escape,  the  Indian  navy  was  abolished 
as  an  encumbrance.  The  loss  was  speedily  felt ;  and  it  was  one 
of  the  several  politic  acts  of  Lord  Mayo  that  he  at  length  obtained 
from  the  Admiralty  a  squadron  of  vessels  suitably  manned  and 
equipped  for  continuous  service,  in  the  pay  and  under  the  orders 
01  the  Indian  Government,  in  the  Persian  and  Arabian  waters. 
Attempts  to  coerce  slavers  and  to  entice  reluctant  chieftains  into 
treaties  which  must  be  kept,  require,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  some- 
thing more  than  mere  diplomatic  skill. 

To  return  to  Lieutenant  Wood  and  his  book.  That  afi'airs  in 
Central  Asia  require  all  the  light  of  past  experience  no  one  will 
deny.  One  part  of  this  volume  is  instructive  as  dealing  with 
a  region  which  only  one  Englishman  has  trod.  Another  is  in- 
teresting because  it  mentions  places  where  the  palaces,  courts,  and 
chases  of  native  rulers  have,  in  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
been  succeeded  by  the  British  Cantonment  and  the  Cutcherry, 
the  race-course  and  the  gaol.  In  one  chapter  we  have  a  picture 
of  a  bleak  steppe  or  a  Kirghiz  encampment  such  as  we  read  of  in 
Vambfiry.  In  a  second  we  find  Dost  Mahommed  playing  chess 
at  Cabul,  as  he  has  been  seen  by  men  still  living  to  play  that  game 
at  Calcutta  with  one  of  the  sisters  of  the  late  Lord  Auckland. 
The  reprint  of  the  work,  though  creditable  to  the  editor's  filial 
affection  and  judgment  of  its  geographical  and  political  importance, 
might  very  well  have  been  revised  and  improved.  In  the  first 
place,  the  spelling  of  Oriental  names  is  based  on  no  one  regular 
principle,  and  varies  from  the  rigid  pedantry  of  the  accurate 
school  to  wild  aberrations  of  individual  fancy.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  work  we  have  the  system  of  transliteration  emploved 
after  a  fashion  which  would  have  delighted  the  late  Horace 
Hayman  Wilson.  As  we  get  further  into  Afghanistan,  towns, 
places,  proverbs,  and  phrases  are  written  with  the  amount  of 
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phonetic  precision  which  we  might  expect  from  somo  honest 
captain  of  a  morchautman  who,  landing  at  an  Indian  Pre- 
sidency in  tho  middle  of  the  last  century,  ainaz'id  his  friends  at 
tlio  East  India  Docks  on  LLs  return  with  wonderful  stories  about 
Moormen  and  Gentoos.  It  was,  too,  hardly  nocossary  to  tell  ub 
that  a  painter  is  "  tho  rope  b^  which  a  boat  is  secured."  It  wa« 
surely  incumbent  on  the  editor  to  have  explained  or  translated 
such  a  sentence  iis  "the  women  were  walking  among  tho  Zird 
Alu  trees,  now  partially  in  blossom."  These  words  are  not 
symbols  for  any  reniarkablo  botanical  novelties.  They  arc  i-imply 
tho  Persian  for  "  apricots,"  from  zurd,  yellow,  and  alu,  a  potato. 
In  short,  as  so  often  happens  in  similar  cases,  we  have  some  infor- 
mation which  we  did  not  want,  to  compensate  for  the  absence  of 
the  note  which  would  have  made  things  plain  to  the  general 
reader.  In  the  same  way  we  are  told  of  "  handkerchiefs  made 
from  the  silk  called  lab-i-ab,  the  produce  of  worms  reared  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oxus."  The  last  words  of  this  sentence  are  in  reality 
a  translation  of  the  Persian  lab,  bank,  and  ub,  water.  But  wo  are 
not  told  80,  and  there  is  no  indication  that  the  writer  understood 
tho  force  of  the  expression.  The  word  "gup,"  though  current 
amongst  Anglo-Indians  to  express  popular  rumours  and  the  small 
talk  of  society,  is  derived  from  a  Sanskrit  word,  and  is  not  I'ersiaa 
at  all.  Consequently  we  very  much  doubt  its  entering  into  the 
conversation  of  a  domestic  circle  of  Mahommedans  in  tho  villages 
of  Badakahan.  Lieutenant  Wood  in  this  instance  probably 
thought  and  spoke  in  familiar  Hindustani,  while  he  intended 
to  speak  Persian.  Chopper  kallu  is  certainly  not  Indian  for. 
chess;  at  least,  it  is  not  the  term  by  which  this  ancient  game' 
is  usually  known  to  those  who  speak  a  derivative  either  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  or  the  Semitic  languages.  Chess  is  chaturanga, 
or  "  four  members,"  corrupted  into  the  Persian  sJuitranJ.  C'hanpar, 
or  cliupper,  is  a  common  word  for  dice.  If  chess  is  known  at 
Shikarpore  in  Scinde  as  chopper  kallu,  it  can  only  be  by  some 
local  or  provincial  usage.  Huorsat  is  an  obvious  mistake  for 
russud — i.e.  provisions  for  the  army — and  is  familiar  to  every 
subaltern  or  captain  who,  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  sepoys, 
has  had  to  "requisition"  the  civil  authorities  for  supplies  for 
his  men.  It  is  incumbent  on  us  to  point  out  these  tiresome 
errors,  because,  with  the  increased  interest  shown  in  India  and' 
Central  Asia,  and  with  the  number  of  officers  and  civilians  always 
at  home  on  leave,  rectification  was  a  very  easy  task.  An  editor 
who  undertakes  to  give  to  the  world  some  memoir,  life,  or  narra- 
tive in  which  the  employment  of  Eastern  phraseology  is  unavoid- 
able, should  submit  his  proofs  to  an  expert.  He  is  no  more 
justified  in  making  guesses  at  truth  on  such  topics,  or  in  avoiding 
necessary  explanations,  than  an  ordinary  father  of  a  family  would 
be  in  drawing  up  a  marriage  settlement  for  one  of  his  daughters 
without  referring  the  deed  to  a  lawyer. 

The  editor,  however,  is  fully  justified  in  the  step  which  he  has 
taken  ;  and  the  narrative  is  full  of  incidents  experienced  by  the 
traveller  himself,  as  well  as  of  glimpses  and  revelations  of  Oriental 
life.  The  line  taken  by  Lieutenant  Wood  and  his  companions, 
concisely  stated,  was  as  follows : — Entering  one  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Indus,  they  sailed  or  tracked  up  that  river  to  Attock ;  thence  by 
Peshawur,  the  Khyber,  the  fort  of  All  Musjid,  and  Jellalabad, 
they  reached  Kabul,  where  they  were  introduced  by  ^yibar  Khan, 
then  quite  a  young  man,  to  his  father,  the  Dost.  Leaving  Burnes 
at  the  capital.  Lieutenant  Wood  and  his  companion,  Dr.  Lord, 
started  in  the  month  of  October  1837,  and  after  a  vain  attempt 
to  enter  Turkestan  by  the  Eastern  passes,  returned,  crossed  the 
river  Ilelmund,  passed  through  the  Hazara  country,  and  reached 
Bamian  by  the  Pimuri  defile  and  the  valley  of  Zohak.  Having 
thus  got  over  the  range  of  Hindu  Kosh,  their  course,  after  a  time, 
lay  nearly  due  east,  through  Kunduz  and  Jerm.  Dr.  Lord  re- 
mained at  the  former  place,  and  Wood,  with  a  native  factotum 
named  Ghulam  Hassain,  with  Abdul  Ghani,  an  officer  of  the 
household  of  Murad  Beg,  who  then  ruled  in  Badakshan,  and  with 
a  few  native  followers,  made  his  way  through  the  Wakhan 
country  to  the  plateau  of  Pamir  and  to  the  source  of  the  Oxus. 
Our  space  allows  us  to  do  little  more  than  touch  on  particular  points 
in  the  narrative,  but  we  must  impress  on  our  readers  that  Wood  was 
the  first  Englishman,  and  the  only  European,  who  had  visited  the 
source  of  this  famous  river  since  the  days  of  the  adventurous 
Venetian,  Marco  Polo.  Other  men  will  doubtless  hereafter  track 
his  footsteps,  benefit  by  his  leadership,  and  possibly  supply  his 
deficiencies ;  but  we  have  the  testimony  of  Colonel  Yule  for  be- 
lieving that,  in  all  essentials,  his  account  is  accurate,  honest,  and 
trustworthy ;  and  no  reader  of  the  book  will  fail  to  appreciate  its 
manly  tone,  or  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  its  author  had  a  good 
deal  in  him  of  that  pluck  and  determination  to  which  we  owe 
the  solution  of  the  far  more  difficult  problem  of  the  sources  of  the 
Nile. 

The  following  will  give  some  idea  of  the  country,  people,  and 
manners  which  came  under  Wood's  observation.  The  Afghans 
and  Badakshanis  appear-  to  have  been  generally  hospitable,  fond  of 
talking  round  a  fireside,  and  grave  and  humorous  by  tui-ns ;  but 
we  hardly  think  that  Wood's  estimate  of  their  veracity  would  be 
borne  out  by  the  opinions  of  Indian  officials  who  have  served  on 
the  frontier  of  late  years.  And,  so  far  from  considering  them  in- 
ferior to  the  Sikhs,  as  the  author  evidently  did,  we  should  prefer 
a  bearded  Sikh  proprietor  from  the  Manjha  to  an  Afghan  from 
the  Khoord  Kabul.  Abdul  Ghani,  Wood's  guide  and  companion, 
seems  to  have  been  a  compound  of  Eoger  Wildrake  and  Andrew 
Fairservice,  rollicking  as  the  one,  sententious  as  the  other.  Ac- 
cording to  this  philosopher,  a  man  had  three  good  friends  in  this 
world — the  Koran,  a  horse,  and  a  swoi-d.   There  was  no  book  like 
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tlie  first.  To  a  good  horse  a  man  was  indebted  for  Ms  livelihood 
and  his  ■wives,  as,  apparently,  with  it  he  could  steal  for  the  one, 
and  run  off  with  the  other.  And  the  sword  was  his  title-deed. 
This  worthy  personage,  on  returning  to  his  home,  found  that  a 
favourite  slave,  whom  he  had  some  thoughts  of  taking  to  wife, 
had  been  sold  by  his  brother,  without,  and  indeed  against,  autho- 
rity, for  the  sum  of  17/.,  and  she  was  actually  being  carried  oif  to 
the  Bokhara  slave  market  on  horseback  behind  a  bui'ly  stranger. 
"We  are  left  in  some  doubt  whether  the  bereaved  owner  was  more 
exasperated  by  the  loss  of  his  favourite,  or  by  the  reflection 
that  the  purchaser  would  be  likely  to  sell  her  in  Khurm 
for  one-half  more  than  he  gave.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jerm  the  author  became  acquainted  with  a  specimen  of  the 
black-coated  Kaffirs.  These  men  possess  great  intelligence,  lay 
no  claim  to  a  divine  revelation,  caU  themselves  the  brothers  of 
Englishmen,  and  have  been  hunted  down  by  the  Mussulmans  for 
the  purposes  of  the  slave  market.  In  the  Wakhan  country  a 
Kirghiz  encampment  was  found ;  one  hundred  families  lived  in 
tents,  made  of  coarse  felt  on  a  frame  of  willow-work,  in  the  shape 
of  a  dome,  and  warmed  inside  by  a  Russian  cauldron  placed  on  an 
iron  tripod.  The  tent  was  shared  by  the  family  with  the  young 
lambs  of  the  flock,  and  outside  were  some  2,000  yaks,  4,000 
sheep,  1,000  Bactrian  camels,  and  a  number  of  dogs  as  fierce  as 
those  we  read  of  in  the  Odyssey.  The  young  women  of  the 
tribe  were  good-looking ;  the  males  small  in  stature,  ugly,  and 
weather-beaten,  and  much  given  to  swallowing  pinches  and  even 
handfuls  of  snuff.  These  men  buried  their  relations  under  tomb- 
stones decked  with  the  horns  of  the  wild  sheep,  possibly  as  a 
means  of  recognition  when  the  snow  drifted  over  the  graves.  They 
profess  a  preference  for  daughters  to  sons,  obtain  as  much  as  40/. 
for  the  marriage  of  the  former,  deck  their  wives  with  beads 
p.nd  ornaments  of  brass  and  oyster-shells,  and  pass  them  on,  at  the 
death  of  the  husband,  to  the  brothers  and  the  next  of  kin.  The 
food  of  the  different  families  and  tribes  with  whom  the  adven- 
turers put  up,  varied  in  quality  and  character.  The  Hazaras 
supped  on  barley-bread  and  half-frozen  water;  at  Kunduz  all 
ranks  had  two  good  meals  a  day,  of  wheaten  bread,  pillaos 
of  mutton,  and  soup,  alternating  with  horseflesh  which  was 
expensive,  and  with  pheasants  which  were  delicacies.  Tea 
was  largely  consumed,  made  in  large  iron  pots,  and  enriched 
with  clotted  cream,  with  fat,  and  with  salt  instead  of  sugar. 
Game  was  abundant,  especially  during  the  winter,  when  birds 
were  driven  down  into  the  valleys  by  the  excessive  cold. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Koksha  five  hundred  partridges  were 
captured  in  a  day's  sport  without  firing  a  shot.  Men  and  dogs 
lined  the  river  and  beat  up  the  birds,  which  were  pursued  by 
mounted  horsemen  and  literally  run  down.  Pheasants  were 
captured  near  Kunduz  much  on  the  same  system,  for  at  the  second 
flight  the  birds  appear  to  have  surrendered,  and  to  have  been 
caught  either  by  the  dogs  or  the  horsemen.  Splendid  specimens 
of  the  wild  sheep  were  seen,  and  on  one  occasion  eaten ;  but  the 
real  Bass,  or '  0  vis  Poll ' — so  named  by  Mr.  Blyth  after  the  Venetian 
traveller — was  not  seen  alive.  We  do  not  find,  as  we  might  have 
expected,  any  speculations  as  to  the  dispersion  of  the  lost  tribes 
of  Israel,  which  are  often  thought  to  have  reached  Turkestan  and  its 
vicinity ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  several  chiefs  stoutly  affirmed 
their  direct  descent  from  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  one  vague 
tradition — scarcely  appreciated  by  Wood — connects  Solomon,  or 
Suliman,  with  his  usual  Takht,  or  throne,  on  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain overlooking  a  valley  once  thriving  and  populous,  but  now 
nearly  deserted.  But  for  details  of  these  and  other  interesting 
topics,  the  mines  of  ruby  and  of  lapis-lazuli,  the  table  land  of 
Pamir,  and  the  lake  from  which  the  Oxus  issues,  sublime  in  its 
snowy  desolation  at  a  height  above  the  sea  level  about  equal  to 
Mont  Blanc,  we  must  refer  readers  to  the  book  itself. 

Colonel  Yule's  careful  and  learned  essay  deals  with  subjects  to 
which  only  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  can  do  justice;  but 
we  may  just  mention  that  he  shows  reasons  for  holding  the  main 
contributaries  of  the  Oxus  to  be  four,  and  not  five  in  number,  as 
stated  by  the  Arab  geographers ;  that  the  whole  length  of  the 
Oxus  is  about  1,400  miles;  that  the  extent  of  the  Pamir  plateau 
is  about  1 80  miles  ;  and  that  the  principal  lake,  amongst  a  number 
half  known  and  scarcely  identified,  ought  to  be  called,  for  the 
present  at  least.  Wood's  Sir-i-kol,  or  Lake  Victoria. 

The  republication  of  this  work  is  a  suggestive  commentary  on 
the  vast  changes  which  have  passed  over  our  Indian  Empire  since 
the  mission  of  Burnes  and  his  companions.  At  the  time  of 
Wood's  exploration  Runjit  Sing  was  ruling  at  Lahore,  and 
uttering  clear-sighted  and  thoughtful  prophecies  about  the  in- 
evitable spread  of  British  power.  Avitabilo  was  striking  terror 
into  the  Sikhs  and  Afghans  by  sanguinary  punishments 
at  which  oven  Orientals  were  appalled.  Uost  Mahommed  had  not 
yet  given  up  all  hopes  of  securing  the  support  and  countenance  of 
the  East  India  Company  or  their  Governor-General.  Lord  Law- 
rence was  actively  employed  as  a  "rising  official  "  on  revenue  and 
magisterial  duties  in  the  distiicts  round  Delhi.  Lord  Dalhousio 
had  but  lately  Icl't  Chri.st(;hurcli.  Lord  Macaulay  had  just  gained  a 
notable  triumpli  in  the  educational  controversy  over  the  infatuated 
adherents  and  supporters  of  Oriental  classics,  and  was  laying  in 

{>hilosophy  and  jurisprudence  th(!  broad  foundations  of  his  excel- 
ent  Penal  (Jodo  for  1  nil  ill.  Hindoos  and  Mahonimodans  had  not 
yet  begun  to  diKcoiirso  ;;lil)ly  about  national  pledges  and  political 
rights;  and  the  mind  of  llio  Si^poy,  accust<inied  to  a  dazzling  series 
01  triiim])liM,  had  nut  diii'iucd  it  jioHHibh!  that  his  comrades  could 
ever  be  aiiniliilali^d  by  thu  nialclilocks  of  mountaincters  in  fair 
lighting,  or  that  ho  himaelf  could  compete  on  his  own  soil  for 


empire  with  the  weapons  of  his  own  masters.  After  the  lapse  of 
more  than  a  generation,  after  a  series  of  events  which  might  weU 
fill  a  century,  we  are  again  brought  face  to  face  with  Central 
Asian  politics.  And  not  the  least  suggestive  portions  of  the  book 
before  us  are  those  which,  perhaps  unintentionally,  show  the  ab- 
surdity of  expecting  large  commercial  results  from  Central  Asian 
traffic,  which  depict  the  difficulties  of  the  country  and  the  climate, 
and  which  disclose  the  willingness  of  the  inhabitants  to  treat  as 
friends  and  allies  those  who  do  not  conceal  aggression  xmder  the 
veil  of  a  civilizing  mission  or  a  reciprocal  trade. 


GRANT'S  HISTORY  01*"  THE  NEWSPAPER 
PRESS.— VOL.  III.* 

MR.  GRANT  at  first  imagined  that  he  could  put  his  History 
of  the  Ne2vspaper  Press  into  a  couple  of  volumes.    He  has 
just  published  what  he  calls  a  "third  and  concluding  volume"; 
but  this,  whatever  it  may  conclude,  is  apparently  very  far  from 
being  the  conclusion  of  the  work.    There  are  to  be  more  last 
words,  and  a  series  of  concluding  volumes,  one  of  which  is,  it 
seems,  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  ourselves.  We  are  deeply  sensible 
of  the  honour  which  Mr.  Grant  intends  for  us ;  but  unfortunately 
we  cannot  show  our  gratitude  by  speaking  well  of  the  volume 
before  us,  or  qualifying  in  any  way  the  opinion  we  felt  bound  to 
express  as  to  the  first  part  of  the  work.    Mr.  Grant  thinks  it 
necessary  in  his  preface  to  offer  a  few  words  of  explanation  as  to 
the  plan  on  which  he  has  written  his  History.    He  has  acted,  he 
tells  us,  on  the  principle  of  devoting  the  greatest  amount  of  space 
to  journals  "  whose  history  has  been  marked  by  interesting  in- 
cidents."   Mr.  Grant,  however,  has  very  peculiar  notions  as  to  the 
sort  of  incidents  which  fairly  come  within  the  scope  of  history. 
Everybody  but  Mr.  Grant  understands  that,  although  we  may 
make  free  with  the  private  life  of  people  who  lived  a  long  while' 
ago,  we  are  not  exactly  entitled  to  take  similar  liberties  with  the 
private  afiairs  of  our  contemporaries.  We  may  discuss  Shakspeare's 
relations  with  Anne  Hathaway,  or  speculate  as  to  whether  he 
made  a  good  thing  of  his  theatre,  as  much  as  we  please ;  but  the ' 
conjugal  circumstances  and  professional  gains  of  the  managers  or 
dramatists  of  our  own  day  are  not  supposed  to  be  legitimate  sub- 
jects for  public  discussion.    There  is  obviously  the  widest  difi'er- 
ence  between  writing  the  personal  history  of  the  old  Spectator  of 
Addison  and  Steele  and  the  personal  history  of  the  Spectator  of 
the  present  day ;  but  nice  distinctions  of  this  kind  are  thrown 
away  upon  Mr.  Grant.    He  is  perfectly  free  and  unrestrained  in 
his  inquiries  into  the  most  private  circumstances  of  contemporary 
journalism.    He  tells  us  that  one  journal  contrives  to  get  a  good' 
many  contributions  without  paying  for  them ;  that  another  is 
assisted  by  charitable  contributions ;  that  the  proprietor  of  a  third 
paper,  a  well-known  politician  who  is  mentioned  by  name,  is  not 
making  so  much  out  of  the  property  as  he  once  did.    Mr.  Grant  ia 
not,  "  he  feels  assured  " — and  the  reader  can  have  no  difficulty  ia 
estimating  the  quality  of  the  assurance — saying  anything  which  the 
proprietors  of  another  journal  would  have  any  objection  to  have 
made  known  when  he   says  that  they  are   "  by  no  means' 
pecuniary  gainers"  by  the  journal  in  question.    He  goes  into- 
a  long  story  about  a  certain  Protestant  and  Evangelical  print, 
the  owner  of  which  "felt  it  due  alike  to  himself  and  his. 
readers  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  his  editor,"  and  has  since 
been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  services  of  another  editor,  of. 
whom,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  Mr.  Grant  has  aui 
extremely  high  opinion.     Some  journals  are  doing  very  well, 
others  are  doing  very  badly ;  some  are  happy  in  the  harmony  of 
their  family  circle,  others  are  less  fortunate.    Mr.  Grant  professeai 
to  know  all  about  them.    The  contents  of  a  newspaper  are  ofi 
.course  public  property.   Anybody  who  chooses  can  criticize  them 
or  comment  on  them.    Every  journal  of  mark  has  a  distinct  in- 
dividuality about  it,  an  individuality  quite  as  distinct  and"* 
pronounced  as  that  of  any  public  man,  and  there  is  no  reason  why; 
this  should  not  be  analysed  and  described  if  any  one  thinks  it 
worth  while  to  do  so.    It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  domestic 
arrangements  of  a  newspaper  concern  only  those  persons  who 
happen  to  be  connected  with  it ;  and  that  other  people  have  no 
more  right  to  pry  into  these  arrangements  or  to  discuss  them  than 
they  have  to  inquire  what  a  neighbour  has  for  dinner,  or  how  he 
stands  with  his  wine  merchant,  or  whether  he  has  been  fortunate 
in  his  recent  investments.    Mr.  Grant  chose  a  subject  on  which 
an  interesting  and  useful  book  might  have  been  written.  Other 
writers  indeed  had  been  before  him,  but  the  field  was  far  from 
being  exhausted.    Unfortunately  he  has  not  the  qualities  neces- 
sary for  the  task,  and  ho  has  also  set  to  work  in  a  false  direction. 
His  book,  where  it  goes  over  ground  already  worked,  furnishes 
nothing  new  except  his  own  blunders  and  bad  grammar ;  iu 
other  respects  it  is  an  impertinence.    The  throe  bulky  volumes 
are  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  slovenly  and  inaccurate  compi- 
lation, ungrammatical  twaddle,  and  unmannerly  and  ridiculous 
gossip.    It  is  deplorable  that  Mr.  Grant  should  not  only  persist  in 
his  oilcnco,  but  should  apparently  bo  incapable  of  even  compre- 
hending why  it  should  be  considered  an  oflence  at  all. 

Mr.  Grant  in  the  preface  to  the  present  volume  makes  "  a  passing 
reference  to  the  fact  that,  in  reviewing  the  previous  two  volumes, 
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certain  critics  professed  to  have  discovered  some  inaccuracies  in 
them."  He  observes  that  it  is  imposHiblo  to  write  a  work 
of  this  description,  "  in  which  a  number  of  facts"— what  ho  calls 
"  facta " — "  are  dealt  with  in  every  page  without  occasionally 
falling  into  error  " ;  and  wo  are  quite  ready  to  admit  the  force  of 
the  remark.  It  scarcely  requires  to  bo  pointed  out  that  there  are 
dilUculties  in  the  way  of  writing  the  personal  history  of  anony- 
mous journalism.  It  may  be  assumed  that  journalists  who  do  not 
of  their  own  accord  publish  their  names  do  not  seek  publicity;  and 
as  the  information  which  Mr.  Grant  thinks  it  necessary  to  print 
cannot  be  obtained  from  any  authentic  or  authoritative  source,  ho 
is  necessarily  reduced  to  make  the  most  of  whatever  vague  rumours 
orloosegossip  may  happen  to  reachhim,  Mr.  Grant  is  not  ashamed 
to  retail  as  "history  the  tattle  of  printers'  devils  and  the  confi- 
dences of  newsvendors'  boys.  Our  historian  is  very  fond  of  talking 
about  "  my  certain  knowledge ,"  "my  personal  knowledge,"  niy 
"individual  knowledge."  "  I  speak,"jhesays,  "from  certain  know- 
ledge when  I  say  that  chiefly,  though  not  solely,  from  this  source  " 
— that  is,  money  extorted  under  threat  of  slander — "  Mr.  West- 
macott  of  the  Age,  and  Mr.  Bernard  Gregory  of  the  Satirist,  were 
making  an  income  of  from  live  to  six  thousand  a  year."  Again, 
he  says,  "  It  consists  with  my  personal  knowledge  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  especially  in  those  of  ladies,  scandals 
damaging  in  some  cases,  and  in  others  destructive  to  character, 
even  where  the  imputations  were  wholly  without  foundation,  were 
furnished  anonymously  by  the  professed  friends  of  the  persons  whom 
it  was  sought  publicly  to  slander."  Unless  Mr.  Grant  was  himself 
on  the  statf  of  either  of  the  infamous  prints  of  which  he  speaks,  or 
was  in  the  habit  of  sending  anonymous  libels  to  them  for  publica- 
tion, it  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  could  have  any  "  certain  know- 
ledge "  or  "  personal  knowledge  "  en  the  subj  ect.  In  the  earlier  part  of 
this  work  Mr.  Grant  told  a  story,  of  course  on  the  best  authority,  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  grandfather  of  the  present  Duke,  calling 
on  Dr.  Giffard,  and  leaving  a  sealed  packet  for  him,  which,  on 
being  opened,  was  found  to  contain  1,200/.  in  bank-notes,  with  a 
letter  of  thanks  for  an  article  upholding  Protestant  principles 
which  had  just  appeared  in  the  Standard.  It  was  added  that  Dr. 
Giffard  applied  the  money,  not  to  his  own  purposes,  but  to  the 
support  of  the  Protestant  cause.  Mr.  Grant  has  since  been  in- 
formed by  the  Doctor's  son,  who  was  entirely  in  his  father's  confi- 
dence, that  the  story  is  pure  fable,  and  that  no  such  packet  was 
ever  delivered.  Another  of  the  ridiculous  stories  which  Mr.  Grant 
published  referred  to  a  dramatic  criticism  which  the  late  Lord  Camp- 
bell was  said  to  have  written  when  a  reporter  on  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  and  in  which  Romeo  and  Juliet  was  treated  as  a  new  play. 
Mr.  Hardcastle,  Lord  Campbell's  son-in-law,  having  examined  the 
file  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  was  able  to  state  that  no  such  criticism 
ever  appeared  in  that  journal  during  the  time  when  Lord  Campbell 
was  connected  with  it.  Mr.  Grant,  instead  of  simply  apologizing 
for  having  published  an  idle  and  impertinent  story  without  having 
made  any  attempt  to  verify  it,  wrote  a  long  letter,  in  which  he 
criticized,"first,the  matter,and  then  the  manner,"of  Mr.Hardcastle's 
brief  and  succinct  statement,  and  wound  up  by  saying  that "  the  mis- 
take must  have  been  committed  by  some  one  else  on  the  Chronicle, 
erroneously  attributed  to  Lord  Campbell;  "the  fact  being  apparently 
that  no  such  notice  ever  appeared,  and  Mr.  Grant  having  certainly 
no  evidence  of  the  "  fact "  to  offer.  Nor  is  Mr.  Grant  satisfied 
with  Mr.  Disraeli's  assurance  that  he  never  edited,  or  was  paid  for 
contributing  to,  any  newspaper.  Mr.  Grant  attempts  to  justify  his 
original  assertion  by  citing  other  statements  in  regard  to  Mr.  Disraeli 
which  do  not  in  the  least  affect  the  question  between  himself  and 
that  gentleman,  and  he  urges  that  "it  is  due  to  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  himself,  in  order  to  his  being  set  right  with  the  public, 
that  he  should  furnish  the  world  with  some  further  information 
on  this  point."  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  Mr.  Grant's  credulity 
or  incredulity  is  more  remarkable.  It  is  surprising  that  an  historian 
on  the  look-out  for  "  interesting  incidents  "  should  have  omitted 
to  notice  the  curious  Greek  legend  bearing  on  an  interesting 
passage  in  ancient  Jewish  history,  which  a  morning  journal 
published,  with  learned  comments,  a  few  years  ago.  The  omission 
is  the  more  remarkable  since  Mr.  Grant,  as  we  learn  from  his 
History,  was  about  that  time  editor  of  the  journal  in  question. 

We  cannot  of  course  pretend  to  check  Mr.  Grant's  statements  as 
to  the  private  affairs  of  our  contemporaries,  but  when  we  meet 
him  on  other  ground  his  blundering  is  seen  to  be  glaring  and 

fersistent.  He  speaks  of  the  Anti-Jacohiii  without  mentioning 
'rere.  He  says  Gifford's  "  Baviad "  was  published  in 
1794  and  the  "Mieviad"  in  the  following  year;  whereas 
the  "  Baviad  "  was  published  in  1 79 1  and  the  "  Mseviad  "  in  1 794. 
He  quotes  Canning  s  lines  on  the  death  of  his  son,  and  in  almost 
every  line  there  are  blunders  which  reveal  his  utter  ignorance  of 
rhythm  and  punctuation,  and  his  inability  even  to  copy  out  a  few 
sentences  from  a  book  correctly.  "  Mr.  Bagshawe,  the  late  Mr. 
WUson's  son-in-law,"  is,  he  says,  the  proprietor  of  a  well-known 
financial  journal.  Whoever  may  be  the  proprietor  of  the  journal 
in  question  is  no  business  of  ours,  but  it  is  known  at  least  that 
the  name  of  Mr.  Wilson's  son-in-law  is  Bagehot,  not  Bagshawe. 
Mr.  Grant  informs  us  that  Mr.  J.  li.  M'Culloch's  "  talents  have 
secured  for  him  a  highly  remunerative  Government  situation,"  but 
Mr.  M'Culloch's  friends  are  still  under  the  impression  that  he  died 
some  years  ago.  One  of  the  weekly  papers  which  rank  highest  in 
Mr.  Grant's  estimation  appears  to  be  Jtegnolds's  Neiosjiaper.  It  is 
interesting  to  hear  that  Mr.  Keynolds  is  "  a  man  of  family,  was 
educated  at  one  of  our  great  Universities,  and  is  in  his  manners  a 

Erfect  gentleman."  Mr.  Grant  does  indeed  wish  that  Mr. 
eynolds  a  "  theological  and  political  opinions  were  the  very  op- 


posite of  what  they  are  " ;  but  "  it  is  due  to  hia  newspaper  to  state 
that,  though  it  would,  if  it  could,  overthrow  the  Throne  to-morrow, 
it  is  otherwise  an  excellent  journal."  It  contains,  wo  are  assured, 
many  "  attractive  features."  We  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Grant 
is  disposed  to  reckon  among  the  attractive  features  the  carefully 
collected  garbage  of  tho  week,  tlio  full  reports  of  dirty  cafles, 
including  occasionally  special  reports  of  loathsome  evidence  which 
the  most  shameless  of  tlie  morning  journals  shrink  from  printing, 
and  tho  filthy  advertisements  of  quack  doctors,  abortionists,  and 
dealers  in  indecent  pictures,  with  which  this  "  most  readable  of 
the  penny  weeklies  "  adorns  its  columns.  Tho  only  improvement 
which  Mr.  Grant  is  ablo  to  suggest  in  this  nico  print  is  that,  "  if 
Mr.  Kevnolds  could  only  give  his  many  myriads  of  readers  a  some- 
what brighter  looking  paper,  it  would  materially  add  to  the 
pleasure  with  which  they  would  peruse  its  varied  contcnte." 

Tho  chapters  relating  to  the  provincial  presa  appear  to  bo  little 
more  than  an  embroidered  version  of  Mr.  Mitchell  s  unpretending 
and  useful  record.  Of  one  journal  Mr.  Grant  says, "  It  is  published 
on  Thursday.  The  price  is  /^d.  I  have  not  heard  who  ia  to  bo 
the  new  editor."  And  we  could  have  wished  that  tho  whole 
work  bad  been  written  in  a  similar  style.  In  another  case  Mr. 
Grant  works  out  an  important  arithmetical  problem  for  the 
reader's  benefit.  "The  price,"  ho  tells  us,  "of  this  paper  is  zd.^ 
being  " — and  now  we  come  to  his  discovery — "  a  medium  between 
3d  and  id."  Little  touches  of  popular  science  in  this  style 
help  to  enliven  "historical  composition."  Mr.  Grant  does 
some  inj  ustice  to  the  interest  of  his  book  by  not  giving  more  typo- 
graphical distinction  to  those  passages  which  constitute  its  chief 
claim  to  be  of  historical  value.  "  Next  proceeding  westwards,  at 
a  distance  of  thirty  miles  from  Huntly,  we  come  to  the  town  of 
Elgin,"  This  simple  sentence,  printed  in  ordinary  type,  nearly 
at  the  end  of  the  volume,  hardly,  prepares  us  for  what  is  to  follow. 
There  are  many  people  who  know  nothing  more  about  Elgin  than 
that  it  is  a  picturesque  little  town,  with  an  old  cathedral  which 
used  to  be  boastfully  called  the  "  Lanthorn  of  the  North."  But 
the  modern  fame  of  Elgin  is  now  identified  with  a  lanthorn  of 
another  kind.  Mr.  James  Grant  was  born  in  Elgin.  "  It  may  be 
doubted,"  he  says,  "whether  there  is  one  journal  in  the  United 
Kingdom  which  can  boast  of  a  more  interesting  history  than  the 
Elgin  Courant,  under  its  original  name  of  the  £lgin  Courier." 
What  makes  this  history  so  tremendously  interesting  is  that  the 
Elgin  Courier  was  started,  not  only  "  in  my  native  town,"  but  by 
Mr.  Grant  and  a  relative.  "  When  I  mention  this,"  he  says,  "the 
well-known  remark  of  the  highest  of  all  authorities,  that  '  a 
prophet  has  no  honour  in  his  own  country,'  will  no  doubt  occur  to 
the  reader."  "The  remark  of  the  great  Teacher,"  however,  was 
not  "  intended  as  of  universal  application."  It  was  meant  to  be 
"  only  true  as  a  rule,"  and  Mr.  Grant  appears  to  hint  that 
though  this  rule  may  have  held  good  in  Nazareth  and  elsewhere, 
there  was  a  remarkable  exception  to  it  in  Elgin.  In  point  of  fact, 
however,  Mr.  Grant  had  at  the  outset  "  to  bear  up  under  the 
literally  universal  conviction,  freely  expressed  by  all  classes  of  the 
community,  that  the  enterprise  was  sure  to  be  a  signal  and  speedy 
failure."  Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  arose  from  the  fact 
that  the  paper  was  started  "  without  anything  deserving  the 
name  of  monetary  capital ";  in  short,  Mr.  Grant  had  "nothing  on 
which  to  trade  but  character."  After  he  left  Elgin  the  paper 
drooped  and  died,  and  then  the  Courant  was  established  in  tho 
place  of  the  Courier.  Mr.  Grant  also  started  a  literary  magazine 
in  Elgin,  and  he  feels  sure  he  will  be  "  acquitted  of  egotism  "  if 
he  i  mentions  an  incident  which  brought  him  into  connexioa 
with  Sir  W.  Scott.  The  Edinburgh  Weeklxj  Journal  had 
spoken  good-naturedly  of  the  Elgin  bantling,  and  Mr.  Grant 
chose  to  assume  that  the  notice  must  have  been  written  by  Scott 
himself;  so  he  wrote  to  the  latter  on  the  subject,  and  received  a 
polite  assurance  that  the  article  was  from  another  pen.  Sir 
Walter  added  what,  Mr.  Grant  assures  us,  was  to  him  "  more 
gratifying  far  than  anything  in  the  review,"  but  he  will  not  more 
particularly  refer  to  the  contents  of  the  letter,  lest  he  should 
be  chai'ged  with  vanity.  We  are  sorry  that  Mr.  Grant's  modesty 
should  do  him  an  injustice,  and  we  venture  to  hazard  the  conjecture 
that  the  addition  which  so  delighted  him  was  an  assurance  from, 
the  great  Sir  Walter  that  he  was  his  most  obedient  humble 
servant.  One  genius  could  hardly  recognize  another  in  more 
eloquent  or  more  expressive  terms. 


BUXTON'S  NOTES  OF  THOUGHT.* 
"  rpHINK  of  the  men  and  women  you  know,"  says  Mr.  Charles 
-L  Buxton  in  this  posthumous  publication,  "  who  could  have 
dreamed  d,  priori  that  Jenkins  had  all  that  acuteness  of  thought 
and  power  of  delineating  which  comes  out  in  his  novel  ?  Who 
would  have  guessed  that  Brown  had  it  in  him  to  be  an  impassioned 
orator  ?  "  And  after  another  example  or  two  to  the  same  effect,  he 
concludes,  "  We  think  we  know  others,  because  the  unknown 
part  of  their  nature  is  so  absolutely  out  of  our  ken  that  we  do 
not  even  think  of  its  being  there.  But  the  more  I  study  men,  the 
more  I  see  that  we  do  but  skim  their  surface."  A  captious 
critic  might  possibly  allege  that  we  are  not  so  often  startled  by 
the  discovery  of  brilliant  qualities  in  unpretending  persons  as  this 
passage  seems  to  imply ;  but  substantially  it  contains  a  very  tru* 
observation,  and  one  which  has  a  certain  significance  in  regard  to 


*  Notes  of  Thought.  By  the  late  Charles  Boston.  Loodoa:  John 
Murray. 
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its  author.  Those  who  merely  looked  upon  Mr.  Buxton  from  the 
outside,  who  had  only  met  him  in  the  hunting-field  or  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  might  easily  have  failed  to  understand  how 
much  genuine  wisdom  and  intellectual  power  was  concealed 
beneath  a  gentle  and  unobtrusive  manner.  He  was  one  of  the 
rare  cases,  as  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  observes,  in  which  the  gap  left 
by  a  man's  departure  seems  to  be  greater  than  the  space  which  he 
filled  when  alive.  The  explanation  is,  in  Mr.  Forster's  language, 
that  he  was  "  one  of  those  the  full  measure  of  whose  faculties  was 
hardly  available  for  himself,  but  was,  as  it  were,  a  force  in  re- 
serve to  be  used  for  others  under  the  pressure  of  their  wants, 
their  sorrows,  and  their  vrrongs,  and  even  their  intellectual  needs ; 
for  instance,  his  conversation  was  curiously  helpful  in  its  suggestive- 
ness."  In  fact,  Mr.  Buxton,  though  fall  of  keen  interest  in  all 
the  political  and  social  questions  of  the  day,  and  doing  his  best  to 
play  his  part  thoroughly  in  every  relation  of  life,  was  not  one  of 
those  people  who  succeed  by  treading  on  other  men's  toes,  or  by 
blowing  their  own  trumpet.  He  was  content  with  a  comparatively 
subordinate  position,  and  was  a  sympathizing  and  encouraging 
spectator  rather  than  an  active  combatant  in  the  struggles  of  the 
day.  Such  men  hardly  receive  full  justice  during  their  lifetime, 
and  it  is  only  when  we  are  regretting  their  loss  that  we  perceive 
how  serviceable  they  have  really  been  in  their  own  quiet  fashion. 

The  book  which  now  appears,  and  which  was  left  nearly  ready 
for  publication,  is  introduced  by  a  brief  biographical  sketch  by 
Mr.  Llewelyn  Davies.  Mr.  Davies  has  done  his  duty,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  with  admirable  delicacy  and  skill.  He  has  brought  into 
full  relief  the  estimable  qualities  of  Mr.  Buxton's  character,  with- 
out putting  forward  any  untenable  pretensions.  Born  in  1822, 
Mr.  Buxton  became  a  partner,  on  leaving  College,  in  the  gi'eat 
brewery  of  Truman,  Hanbury,  Buxton,  and  Co.  He  wrote  his 
father's  life ;  he  manied  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Holland, 
and  he  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  1857  till 
his  death  in  1871.  These  are  the  main  facts  of  a  not  very 
eventful,  though  a  thoroughly  honourable,  life.  He  was  a 
prosperous  English  gentleman,  who  met  with  as  few  trials  as 
are  generally  encountered  by  a  member  of  the  favoured  classes. 
He  illustrates,  therefore,  as  Mr.  Davies  remarks,  the  ripening  of 
a  generous  character  in  continued  sunshine,  which  is  in  its  way 
a  pleasant  spectacle,  though  not  so  impressive  as  the  develop- 
ment of  fine  qualities  under  the  pressure  of  adversity.  A  repre- 
sentative of  the  strictest  sect  of  the  Evangelicals,  he  took  a  gi-eat 
pride  in  his  descent  from  the  men  whose  efibrts  abolished  slavery 
and  did  much  to  raise  the  religious  spirit  of  the  country  from  the 
lethargy  of  the  past  century.  Many  men  in  a  similar  position 
have  been  provoked  into  reaction  against  the  Puritanical  strictness 
of  their  early  education.  But  Mr.  Buxton  retained  the  substance 
of  the  Protestant  teaching,  though,  as  he  grew  up,  he  abandoned 
the  dogmatic  creed,  of  his  infancy.  The  strong  moral  convictions 
remained  with  him,  whilst  the  rigid  framework  of  doctrine  was 
dissolved  by  his  sympathy  with  the  principles  of  the  Broad 
Church  party.  The  hatred  of  every  kind  of  cruelty  or  oppression 
which  had  animated  his  father  in  the  assault  upon  West  Indian 
slavery  was  regarded  by  him  as  a  sacred  legacy ;  and  a  touch  of 
the  old  Quaker  tendencies  appears  in  his  rather  undiscriminating 
hatred  for  war.  One  of  the  last  questions  in  which  he  took  a 
prominent  part  was  the  Jamaica  revolt.  Naturally  enough  he  did 
not  satisfy  either  party.  Though  vigorously  condemning  the 
atrocities  which  he  held  to  have  been  perpetrated,  he  quitted  the 
Jamaica  Committee  on  their  resolution  to  prosecute  Governor 
Eyre  for  murder.  Whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  his 
wisdom  in  this  respect,  his  conduct  was  thoroughly  characteristic. 
He  had  neither  the  merits  nor  the  deCects  of  a  good  pai-tisan.  His 
intellectual  tendencies  are  well  illustrated  by  his  Ideas  of  the  Day 
on  Policy,  published  in  1865.  The  strong  point  of  the  book  was 
its  extreme  candour,  and  the  obvious  desire  to  look  at  every  side 
of  every  question.  Its  weak  point  was  the  apparent  absence  of  a 
power  of  detecting  the  leading  principles  by  which  questions 
should  be  decided.  A  candid  man  draws  up  a  list  of  the  pros  and 
cons  on  any  debated  point,  and  decides  that  he  wiU  take  that 
view  which  is  supported  by  ten  arguments  as  against  nine  on  the 
other  side.  Such  a  process  does  not  lead  to  very  definite  convic- 
tions ;  and  a  more  truly  comprehensive  mind  is  required  to  reach 
the  higher  level  from  which  the  true  relations  of  the  various  ar- 

fuments  can  be  elllciently  grasped.  When  one  party  proposes  to  go 
ue  north,  and  another  to  go  due  west,  it  does  not  really  follow  that 
the  true  course  is  precisely  north-west ;  but  that  is  the  conclusion 
which  is  apt  to  commend  itself  to  a  man  more  an.xious  to  bo  candid 
than  to  be  decided.  A  compromise,  in  short,  is  sometimes  worse 
than  either  extreme ;  and  Mr.  Buxton's  views  seem  frequently  to 
move  in  "  a  strange  diagonal  "  which  is  not  definitely  satisfactory 
to  anybody.  Candour  and  toleration,  however,  are  qualities  far 
too  rare  and  too  estimable  to  be  underrated  ;  and,  when  combined 
with  a  generous  hatred  for  all  tliat  is  distinctly  vile,  their  value 
is  not  easily  over-estimated.  Thoy  fit  a  man  to  exorcise  a  soften- 
ing and  ennobling  inllucncc  upon  politics,  though  not  to  bo  a 
leader  in  the  struggle.  And  it  is  to  bo  hoped  that  wo  may  always 
havo  a  supply  of  public  men  animated  by  tiio  spirit  of  Mr.  Buxton. 
Wo  are  far  more  likely  to  run  short  of  tliem  tluiu  of  zealous  par- 
tiflans,  who  could  often  be  more  easily  missed. 

To  these  more  public  virtues  Mr.  Buxton  added  many  qualities 
calculated  to  endear  liim  to  his  dependents  and  to  his  private 
friends.    Mr.  Davies  speaks  from  personal  knowledge  of  his  well- 

i'udgod  efforts  to  imjirovo  tin;  condition  of  the  poor  in  London, 
lo  made  it  a  Rp(!cinl  liobby  to  encourage  the  spread  of  free 
libraricBi  and  ofl'ured  to  add  to  any  subscription  raised  for  that  pur- 


pose as  much  more  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  books.  In 
one  year,  Mr.  Davies  tells  us,  in  which  a  memorandum  of  his  ex- 
penditure has  been  preserved,  more  than  a  thu-d  had  been  given 
awaj'.  His  kindness  to  friends  in  his  own  rank  was  delicate  and 
persevering ;  and  love  of  animals,  including  horses,  dogs,  cockatoos, 
and  snakes,  is  pleasantly  significant  of  an  affectionate  disposition. 
His  efforts  to  naturalize  cockatoos  at  Fox  Warren  were  un- 
fortunately neutralized  by  the  deeply  rooted  conviction  of  the 
British  public  that  the  final  cause  of  the  existence  of  all  strange 
birds  is  that  they  may  be  shot.  In  a  pleasant  little  anecdote  we 
are  told  that  Mr.  Buxton  was  one  day  riding  past  a  farm  where  a 
sheep-dog  was  tied  up  and  howling  piteously.  He  instantly  begged 
his  companion  to  stop  and  got  off  his  horse  to  speak  "  a  few 
sentences  of  pity  and  encouragement  to  the  poor  captive."  His 
sympathy  with  snakes  was  equally  creditable  to  his  kmdliness,  but 
perhaps  rather  less  agreeable  to  his  friends.  As  an  enthusiastic 
sportsman,  he  of  course  did  not  allow  his  love  of  wild  animals  to 
interfere  with  the  pleasures  of  horses  and  hounds.  To  these 
amiable  qualities  we  may  add  that  Mr.  Buxton  had  a  keen  love 
of  architecture,  and  won  the  sixth  prize  in  the  competition  of 
designs  for  public  offices  in  1856.  Indeed  his  love  of  art  and  of 
poetry  is  shown  by  many  symptoms  in  this  volume  to  have  been 
far  more  developed  than  we  should  have  anticipated.  Some  of 
his  descriptions  of  nature  are  veiy  striking,  and  a  very  spirited 
hunting  song,  the  only  composition,  as  it  seems,  in  verse  which  he 
ever  produced,  is  the  more  remarkable  as  it  was  written  in  a  dark 
room  whilst  he  was  suffering  from  concussion  of  the  brain.  We 
quote  a  stanza  by  way  of  specimen : — 

How  soft  lies  the  valley  asleep  below, 

In  the  golden  sunshine,  .is  on  we  go, 

Down  the  long  sweep  of  the  hillside  bare, 

Drinking  sweet  draughts  of  the  vernal  air  ! 

The  lark  is  raining  his  music  down, 

The  partridge  whirs  up  from  the  grasstuft  brown. 

We  have  lingered  so  long  with  the  author  that  we  have  not 
much  space  in  which  to  speak  of  his  book.  The  book,  however, 
derives  much  of  its  interest  from  the  unconscious  indications  of  its 
author's  character.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  reflections,  written 
down  apparently  as  they  presented  themselves,  on  a  variety  of 
subjects,  religious,  social,  or  political.  In  all  such  books  there  are 
of  course  a  good  many  compai-ative  failures.  Nobody  could  put 
together  nearly  seven  hundred  reflections  on  all  manner  of  subjects 
without  frequently  sinking  into  platitude  or  becoming  occasionally 
trifling.  To  describe  so  miscellaneous  a  collection  is  far  from  easy. 
From  its  nature,  there  is  not  much  unity  except  that  which  is 
derived  from  the  family  likeness  of  the  various  thoughts.  They 
all,  as  may  be  supposed,  indicate  a  generous,  observant,  and 
contemplative  mind,  with  occasionally  an  agreeable  dash  of 
humour.  The  speculation,  though  it  frequently  turns  upon  such 
awful  subjects  as  the  origin  of  evil,  does  not  show  any  great  meta- 
physical acuteness,  and  the  humour  might  perhaps  be  better 
described  by  the  milder  name  of  playfulness.  Here,  however,  is  a 
pretty  good  specimen,  which  need  not  have  been  disowned  by 
Sydney  Smith.  "  Would  it  not  be  happy  for  all  parties,"  says  Mr. 
Buxton,  "  if  idiots  and  old  people  when  grown  imbecile  could  be 
comfortably  shot  ?  I  would  have  it  done  with  the  utmost  decorum ; 
perhaps  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  But  what  an  unspeakable 
relief !  "  Here  are  a  couple  of  specimens,  which  in  a  brief  space 
illustrate  the  quaint  turn  of  thought  that  sometimes  gives  fi-esh- 
ness  to  an  old  remark  : — "  Proverbs  are  potted  wisdom."  The 
other  is  better  and  more  original : — "  The  years  of  life  seem  like 
the  hops  of  a  '  duck  and  drake '  on  a  pond — the  first  much  the 
longest."  As  a  general  rule,  the  remarks  upon  life  are  of  an  opti- 
mist, perhaps  too  optimist,  tendency.  We  are  willing  to  believe  the 
writer  when  he  says  that "  every  j'ear  more  varied  and  intimate  in- 
tercourse with  my  countrymen  and  countrywomen  makes  me  more 
'deeply  sensible  of  the  prodigious  amount  of  goodness  of  head  and 
heart  iimongst  them  "  ;  for  the  impression  depends  as  much  upon 
the  recipient  as  upon  the  object.  But  we  have  a  little  diliiculty  in 
sympathizing  with  the  remark — "  'Tis  amazing  to  find  out  what 
hosts  there  are  of  delightful  people  " — unless  delightful  be  taken 
ironically.  However,  the  optimism  is  never  offensive,  for  it  is 
accompanied  by  true  tenderness  and  thoughtfulness,  and  occa- 
sionally counterbalanced  by  a  shrewd  hit  at  the  foibles  of  various 
classes.  We  will  conclude  by  quoting  one  reflection  of  moderate 
length,  which  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  style  and  sentiment, 
though  there  are  many  equally  good : — 

It  sometimes  strikes  mo  as  the  strangest  thing  in  the  world  to  hear  this 
man  or  that  spoken  of  with  absolute  contempt  wlion,  after  all,  what  is  this 
being  who  is  thus  set  down  at  two  minutes'  notice  ?  VVImt  a  boundless 
occ-ui  of  thoughts  and  images  lias  llowed  through  his  mind  since  the  day 
he  was  born  !  What  milliuiis  of  feelings  havo  swayed  his  heart !  What 
a  vast  variety  of  incidents  have  maile  up  his  career  !  What  countless  good 
traits  there  are  in  his  nature  !  What  a  future  lies  before  him  1  What  a 
sjihere  of  action  around  liim  !  Is  this  iniinitc,  l  ouiplcx,  unutterable,  in- 
ciincoivablc  being  to  be  sneered  down  because  he  is  ill  dressed  or  has  clumsy 
manners  ? 

With  so  much  that  is  kindly,  wise,  and  tolerant,  and  so  much 
sympathy  with  the  vast  masses  of  suffering  around  us,  as  is  indi- 
cated in  many  pages  of  the  boolc,  it  would  be  ungracious,  oven  if 
we  had  space  or  inelinalion,  to  find  fault  with  .sonie  of  tho  theories 
suggesteil.  Where  there  is  any  shortcoming,  it  is  generally  on  the 
side  of  ovcr-tendern<!ss  to  iiunian  nature  or  to  popular  beliefs,  and 
wo  may  tlierof'ore  admit  fho  faults  witiiout  any  diminution  in  our 
regard  for  tho  author.  Tho  book  well  deserves  to  be  popular,  if 
only  as  showing  how  ex(;ellent  a  lifV  niny  be  led  in  spite  of  the 
disadvantage  of  almost  unmixed  prosperity  and  domestic  comfort. 
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If  Mr.  Buxton  waa  not  a  great  man,  he  was  one  whoso  memory 
should  be  wannly  cherishea  by  all  who  were  in  any  way  connected 
with  him. 


HAZARD'S  SANTO  DOMINGO  AND  IIAYTI.* 

THAT  St.  Domingo,  with  its  superior  advantnges  of  position, 
climate,  and  natural  resources,  should  for  so  long  have  yielded 
to  Cuba  the  crown  as  titular  Queen  of  the  Antilles,  has  at  all 
times  been  more  or  less  a  problem.  When  Columbus,  in  his 
first  voyage,  in  December  1492,  traversing  the  narrow  strait 
which  separates  the  two  islands,  came  in  sight  of  her  shores, 
he  declared  his  new  discovery  to  be  oven  more  beautiful  in 
his  eyes  than  Cuba,  on  which  ho  had  already  almost  exhausted 
the  langua^  of  panegyric.  In  token  of  its  superiority  in 
every  natural  endowment  he  founded  on  the  northern  shore 
the  first  settlement  of  the  New  World,  and  the  nucleus  of 
the  whole  civilization  of  the  Western  Continent,  giving  to 
the  island  the  name  of  Ilispaiiola,  or  Little  Spain,  imagining 
it  to  resemble  the  most  favoured  province  of  Andalusia. 
Beautiful,  naturally  favoured,  and  fertile  as  ever,  the  island  has 
remained  with  but  little  intermission  unto  this  day  poor,  un- 
developed, a  prey  to  foreign  violence  or  internecine  strife.  The 
question  having  arisen  within  the  last  few  years  in  the  United 
States  as  to  the  incorporation  of  St.  Domingo  into  the  Union,  a 
Commission  was  sent  over  by  the  American  Government  to  in- 
vestigate and  report  upon  the  resources  and  prospects  of  the 
island.  Mr.  Samuel  Hazard,  who  had  already  undertaken  a  some- 
what similar  inquiry  on  account  of  an  influential  American  journal, 
and  who  had  previously  won  for  himself  credit  by  his  Eeport 
upon  Cuba,  tooK  the  opportunity  of  associating  himself  with  this 
official  mission.  After  almost  entirely  circumnavigating  the  island, 
and  traversing  its  length  and  breadth,  he  was  amazed  to  find  so 
magnificent  a  part  of  the  New  World  so  generally  uncultivated, 
and  even  irncivilized.  His  curiosity  was  stirred  to  know  what 
causes  besides  the  reputed  one  of  climate  could  be  alleged  for  the 
backwardness  and  beggary  of  a  settlement  intrinsically  so  valuable 
and  attractive.  Coming  with  this  view  to  London,  he  set  himself 
to  hunt  up  the  materials  for  a  solution  of  the  problem  amongst 
the  treasures  of  the  British  Museum ;  with  what  assiduity  may  be 
judged  from  the  list  of  some  two  hundred  writers  of  more  or 
less  note  which  he  has  prefixed  to  his  lately  published  volume. 
Believing  correctly  that  little  of  the  past  history  of  the  island, 
especially  of  the  Spanish  part,  is  known  to  the  public  at  large,  he 
brings  his  ample  reading  to  elucidate  the  causes  of  the  existing 
condition  of  St.  Domingo  and  Hayti ;  arising  as  it  does  from  the 
fact  of  the  island  having  been  successively  the  battle-ground  of 
Spaniards  and  Indians,  the  buccaneers,  the  English,  French,  and 
Spaniards,  and,  finally,  from  the  internecine  strife  and  revolu- 
tionary frenzy  of  Haytians  and  Dominicans  themselves. 

The  whole  island  was  at  the  time  of  its  discovery  known  to  the 
natives  as  Haiti,  or  "the  high  ground,"  the  eastern  portion  having 
the  name  of  Quisqueya,  or  "mother  of  the  earth,"  and  the  western 
that  of  Babeque,  or  Bohio,  "  land  of  many  villages  or  habitations." 
It  was  divided  into  five  main  provinces,  each  under  a  cacique,  the 
government  being,  as  among!  the  aborigines  of  thel  West  in 
general,  mildly  despotic  and  hereditary ;  with  the  provision  that  if 
a  cacique  died  childless,  his  estates  and  rights  passed  to  his  sisters 
rather  than  to  his  brothers,  greater  purity  of  blood  it  was  thought 
being  thus  secured.  One  race  and  one  language,  with  minor 
vo,riations,  seem  to  have  prevailed  throughout.  It  was  at  the 
north-west  angle  that  Columbus  first  touched  land,  calling  it  by 
the  name  of  St.  Nicholas,  whose  day  it  was.  His  earliest  fort  or 
settlement.  La  Navidad,  in  the  Bay  of  Aieul,  waa  found  by  him 
destroyed,  with  the  settlers  he  had  left  behind,  when  on  his  second 
voyage  he  landed  in  Samana  Bay,  November  22, 1493.  He  had 
in  the  meantime  returned  home  with  the  news  of  the  discovery  of 
the  gold  regions  of  Cibao.  His  new  settlement,  Isabella,  further  to 
the  east,  now  became  the  corner-stone  of  enterprise  and  conquest, 
and  the  model  of  all  Spanish  establishments  in  the  New  World. 
Here  from  the  year  1636  was  his  own  resting-place,  until  in 
1795  his  remains  were  transferred  from  the  ruins  of  the  long- 
deserted  city  to  the  Havana.  It  was  at  New  Isabella,  after- 
wards known  as  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  that  he  ultimately 
set  up  the  seat  of  government,  laying  the  first  stone  on  the  4th 
of  August,  1 496.  Mr.  Hazard  in  one  of  his  woodcuts  shows  us 
the  citadel  in  a  cell  of  which  the  great  Admiral  with  his  brother 
Bartholomew  was  shut  up  by  the  infamous  Bobadilla  in  the  year 
1 500 ;  the  rest  of  the  town  having  been  two  years  later  destroyed 
by  the  famous  storm  in  vain  foretold  by  Columbus,  and  rebuilt  by 
the  new  Governor,  Ovando.  Columbus,  on  his  third  visit  in  the 
autumn  of  1498,  embarrassed  by  the  successful  mutiny  of  Roldan, 
found  himself  compelled  to  give  in  to  the  system  of  reparti- 
mientos,  or  allotments  of  land  with  native  labourers  to  work  them, 
which  was  destined  to  be  the  fruitful  source  of  quarrels  amongst 
the  Spaniards  and  of  misery  to  the  aborigines.  Under  the  ruthless 
Ovando,  whose  uncompromising  rule  was  all  in  all  to  the  Spanish 
settlers,  at  the  expense  of  the  down-trodden  and  miserable  natives 
for  whom  Queen  Isabella  vainly  interfered  with  enactments  of 
protection  and  humanity,  the  island  was  forced  to  a  temporary 
pitch  of  prosperity.  The  death  of  the  Queen  in  1 504  hastened  a 
crisis.    Ferdinand's  orders  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
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Indiana,  in  memory  of  their  protectress,  provoked  meoBurea  of 
severer  treatment  and  oppression.  Weak  and  indolent  by  nature, 
the  natives  sank  under  the  strain  of  labour.  What  De  Bry 
describes  as  a  saturnalia  of  suicide,  figured  in  a  graphic  wood- 
cut from  Uenzoni's  History,  set  in  to  accelerate  tne  natural 
decay  of  population,  and  the  million  of  aborigines  estimated  by 
Columbus  to  have  held  the  island  at  the  date  of  its  discovery  had 
in  fifteen  years  dwindled  to  no  more  than  60,000.  To  supply  the 
deficiency  of  labour,  Ovando,  with  the  consent  of  Ferdinand,  intro- 
duced natives  from  the  Luycayos  Islands,  or  Bahamas,  to  the  number, 
it  is  said,  of  40,000.  Under  his  successor,  Diego  Columbus,  the 
rqmrlimiento  system,  opposed  as  it  was  by  the  Dominican 
priesthood,  especially  by  Las  Casae,  was  pushed  to  a  degree 
which  amounted  to  unmitigated  slavery,  favoured  by  th© 
famous  edict  won  from  Ferdinand  by  the  Franciscans,  declaring 
it  a  divine  and  humane  duty  to  hold  the  Indians  in  servi- 
tude, as  thus  they  might  become  Ohristians.  The  return  made 
by  Albuquerque,  who  was  charged  with  portioning  out  the  natives, 
shows  a  falling  off  in  1 5 1 4  to  1 4,000  souls.  The  blame  of  intro- 
ducing African  slaves  has  been  often  unjustly  thrown  upon  Las 
Casas ;  but  negroes  had  been  as  early  as  1511  brought  into  the 
island  under  regulations  approved  by  the  Spanish  King,  which 
were  further  defined  by  Cardinal  Ximenes  during  the  minority  of 
Charles  V.,  under  the  influence  of  the  Dominican  friars,  who 
thought  thereby  to  lighten  the  lot  of  the  aboriginal  Indians. 
The  introduction  of  the  sugar-cane  from  the  Canaries  in  1 506  had 
been  the  main  cause  of  the  stress  of  labour,  as  it  now  became  the 
spring  of  wealth  to  the  Spanish  colonists.  The  patent  of  Charles  V. 
to  a  Flemish  favourite  for  the  importation  of  4,000  Africans 
yearly  being  sold  to  some  Genoese  for  25,000  ducats,  an  organized 
slave-trade  was  now  set  up,  and  in  1522  the  blacks  felt  themielves 
strong  enough  for  a  temporary  rising.  A  last  attempt  of  the  abori- 
gines under  Enrique  so  far  prevailed  as  to  secure  in  1 5  3  3  for  the 
slender  remnant  of  their  body,  600  in  number,  an  independent 
village  settlement  at  Boya,  where  the  last  of  the  pure  Haytian 
race  ere  long  became  extinct. 

From  the  zenith  of  its  short-lived  prosperity  the  island  was 
soon  brought  low  by  the  ill  government  of  the  Spanish  audimeia,  the 
depredations  of  Drake  and  the  buccaneers,  and  the  intrusion  of  the 
French  upon  the  west  coast,  which,  after  many  a  doubtful  struggle 
and  imsparing  slaughter  on  either  side,  was  confirmed  by  the  peace 
of  Ryswick.  With  the  rise  of  French  culture  and  trade  the  Spanish 
settlement  sank,  till  in  1730  the  entire  population  was  no  more 
than  6,000,  St.  Domingo  city  having  but  500  inhabitants.  Tobacco 
had  been  introduced  some  time  before  this  with  great  success  by 
the  French,  followed  by  indigo  and  by  a  revival  of  the  growth  of 
sugar.  The  cocoa-tree,  introduced  by  D'Ogeron  in  1 665,  yielded  a 
considerable  revenue,  as  did  also  the  cofiee  plant,  brought  in  from 
Martinique.  The  boundary  line  between  the  French  and  Spanish 
districts  was  at  length  strictly  defined  in  1779,  by  which  time 
the  Spanish  population  had  shared  somewhat  in  the  prosperity  of 
their  rivals,  their  milder  slave  laws  attracting  many  fugitives  from 
the  French  side,  who,  purchasing  their  freedom,  added  to  the 
well-to-do  classes.  Shortly  before  the  French  Revolution,  though 
we  get  no  corresponding  statistics  of  the  population  or  wealth  of  the 
Spanish  portion,  there  were  in  the  French  colony,  as  we  learn  from 
Mr.  Hazard's  figures,  14,000  white  inhabitants,  4,000  free  mulat- 
toes,  and  1 72,000  negroes.  The  products  exported  from  the  island 
were  of  the  value  of  6,250,000  dollars,  and  the  imports  8,887,500 
dollars.  The  French,  who  yet  at  no  time  professed  to  give  much 
attention  to  cattle  or  stock  raising,  had  63,000  horses  and  mules, 
and  93,000  head  of  horned  cattle. 

The  popular  idea  of  the  terrible  revolution  of  St.  Domingo  as 
a  mere  wild  uprising  of  the  blacks  against  the  cruel  tyranny  of 
their  masters  is  set  right  by  Mr.  Hazai-d.  The  whole  trans- 
action divides  itself  into  three  epochs.  First  came  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  whites.  The  ferment  of  the  great  Revolution  at 
home,  rapidly  extending  to  the  colony,  raised  among  the 
Creoles,  or  white  citizens  of  native  birth,  the  ambition  of  in- 
dependence. The  Assembly  of  St.  Mark,  growing  out  of  the 
three  provincial  Assemblies,  declared  itself  in  1 790  the  supreme 
governing  body,  denying  to  the  mulattoes  the  rights  of  liberty 
and  equality  decreed  to  them  by  the  mother-coimtry.  The  second 
phase  of  the  revolution  was  a  temporary  rising  of  the  mulatt0€% 
aided  by  a  party  among  the  *'  small  whites,"  which  was  quelled 
by  the  Assembly.  Roused  once  more  by  the  arrival  of  the  decree 
from  France  conferring  freedom  upon  all  people  of  colour,  the 
mulatto  population  now  went  mad  with  delight,  the  whites  of  the 
Assembly  being  openly  confirmed  in  their  rebellion  against  the 
home  Government.  Amidst  the  confusion  ensued  the  third  and  most 
fearful  revolt,  that  of  the  blacks  under  Francois.  Checked  for 
awhile  by  the  whites,  who  wreaked  indiscriminate  cruelty  upoa 
blacks  and  mulattoes,  the  negro  rebellion  swept  through  the  land 
in  a  torrent  of  flame,  lust,  and  blood,  the  blacks  parading  as 
"  King's  people  "  under  the  banner  of  St.  Louis,  and  instigated,  Mr. 
Hazard  gives  authority  for  believing,  by  Spanish  influence.  The 
patriotic  party,  on  the  other  hand,  sought,  and  to  some  extent 
secm'cd,  assistance  fr'om  Lord  Effingham,  Governor  of  Jamaica. 
The  outbreak  of  war  between  England  and  France  in  1793  led 
to  strenuous  efforts  on  our  part  to  occupy  the  whole  island  jointly 
with  the  Spaniards,  until  the  withdrawal  of  General  Maitland  in 
1798,  the  Spanish  force  having  three  years  before  evacuated  the 
island  under  treaty  with  the  Fi-ench.  By  this  time  the  growing 
influence  of  Toussaint,  who,  from  serving  in  the  first  instance  on 
the  Spanish  side,  had  been  induced  to  go  over  to  the  French, 
judging  the  interests  of  the  negroes  to  be  safer  under  a  Republic,, 
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led  to  all  power  passing  into  his  hands,  the  independence  of 
Hayti  being  proclaimed  in  1801,  and  a  Constitution  promiilgated 
for  the  whole  island  under  Toussaint  as  supreme  Governor. 

With  no  less  firm  a  hand  does  Mr.  Hazard  hold  the  clue  through 
the  later  labyrinth  of  anarchy  and  change  out  of  which  the  island 
at  length  emerges  into  the  light  of  current  history.    So  shifting 
is  the  course  of  intermediate  event — the  fortunes  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  portions,  like  uprooted  trees  whirling  in  a  flood,  now 
interlocking  with  each  other,  now  again  starting  asunder  for 
another  eddy  of  change — that  we  are  glad  to  get  here  and  there 
some  definite  points,  like  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic  of 
Boyer  at  the  beginning  of  1822  over  the  entire  island,  and  that  of 
the  separate  Republic  of  St.  Domingo,  February  27,  1844, 
where  we  can  stop  and  take  breath  for  a  further  plunge  into 
the  maelstrom  of  Haytian  politics.     In  a  special  chapter  we 
get  a  clear  outline  of  what  has  been  since  going  on  in  the  inde- 
pendent Dominican  Republic,  of  the  reversion  under  Santana  to 
Spanish  rule  in  May  1 861,  after  abortive  efforts  at  annexation, 
first  to  the  United  States  and  next  to  France,  the  struggles 
under  Cabral  and  Cabrera,  and  the  final  declaration  of  freedom  by 
act  of  the  Cortes,  March  3,  1865.    From  that  date  much  has  been 
done  under  the  now  ruling  President  Baez  towards  eflPacing  the 
signs  of  ruin  and  desolation  which  still  bespeak  the  "  time  of  the 
Spaniards."  The  result  of  Mr.  Hazard's  systematic  and  agi-eeably 
told  survey  of  the  whole  region  under  Dominican  rule  is  to 
satisfy  him  of  the  unbounded  capabilities  of  the  soil,  and  of  the 
progress  which  would  certainly  be  made  by  its  people  were 
good  order,  peace,    and   enlightenment   but   secured  them. 
This  happy  consummation,  he  is  confident,  awaits  the  island  from 
the  project  of  annexation,  ardently  desired  as  he  declares  it  to  be 
by  the  respectable  citizens  of  all  classes,  and  strongly  as  it  is 
urged  in  the  formal  Report  of  the  United  States  Commission. 
The  narrative  of  his  tour  is  graphic  and  often  picturesque.  He 
has  at  once  a  quick  eye  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  which  are 
nowhere  displayed  with  more  richness  or  variety  than  in  this 
fair  tropical  island,  and  an  appreciation  of  native  character  which 
brings  amusingly  into  light  the  moral  traits  and  social  condition  of 
the  people.     Of  the  sister  or  rival  Republic  of  Hayti  he 
has  no  such  brilliant  or  hopeful  picture  to  give,  though  he  admits 
that  the  justice  of  his  portraiture  may  be  challenged  by  loyal 
Haytians.    Though  scarcely,  if  at  all,  less  favoured  by  nature,  the 
French  quarter  of  the  island  has  had  far  less  breathing-time  from 
anarchy,  strife,  and  wretched  government.    Since  the  burlesque 
episode  of  the  so-called  Empire  under  Soulouque,  Hayti  has  had  to 
endure  the  gross  and  vulgar  tyranny  of  titular  Presidents  like 
Gefirard  and  Salnave.  Although  the  existing  state  of  things  under 
Saget  is  in  every  way  more  respectable,  it  is  still  no  other  than  a 
military  despotism  tempered  by  occasional  hneides — passes  being 
required  by  country  people  coming  to  town,and  soldiers  forming 
the  only  police.    Yet  for  this  unsettled  region,  ruined  and  de- 
pressed as  it  is,  our  author  sees  hope  in  prospect  from  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  entire  island  under  the  rule  of  the  Northern  Republic. 
His  book,  compiled  with  praiseworthy  care,  and  shovring  through- 
out more  than  common  powers  of  observation  and  judgment,  may 
probably  enlist  converts  in  both  countries  to  the  policy  of  union. 


FOR  LIBERTY'S  SAKE.* 

NO  one  would  guess  the  nature  of  this  book  from  its  title.  It 
is  another  of  the  great  class  of  "  rehabilitations."  Mr.  Marsh, 
who  it  seems  from  his  title-page  has  written  several  other  books, 
"  The  Story  of  Harecourt,  Venice  and  the  Venetians,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.," 
has  here  undertaken  toi  whitewash  the  well-known  Robert 
Ferguson,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  every  reader  of  Macaulay. 
"We  think  it  is  quite  possible  that  Ferguson  might  be  "  rehabili- 
tated," but  Mr.  Marsh  has  hardly  set  about  the  work  in  the  most 
promising  way.  An  historical  discussion  is  one  thing  ;  a  story  is 
another.  We  are  very  far  from  condemning  the  historical  novel 
in  the  abstract,  but  the  best  historical  novel  cannot  prove  anything. 
It  can  at  most  only  give  a  truer  impression  of  things  by  means 
of  a  clear  and  powerful  picture  ;  it  can  never  of  itself  supply  argu- 
ments or  answer  objections.  The  way  to  prove  Robert  Ferguson 
to  have  been  a  good  man,  or  a  less  bad  man  than  he  is  commonly 
thought  to  have  been,  would  have  been  to  deal  with  Ferguson  as 
Mr.  Christie  has  dealt  with  Ferguson's  more  dignified  ally,  Shaftes- 
bury. Mr.  Christie  calls  on  us  to  think  better  of  Shaftesbury 
than  we  have  been  wont  to  do,  and  he  gives  us  in  proper  form  all 
the  materials  for  either  accepting  or  rejecting  his  view.  And  it 
should  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Christie  has  himself  incidentally  done 
something  towards  asking  for  a  more  favourable  opinion  of 
Ferguson.  Lord  Macaulay,  as  every  one  knows,  draws  Ferguson 
in  the  darkest  colours,  but  we  instinctively  take  off  somothing 
from  any  of  Lord  Macaulay's  elaborate  portraits.  Mr.  Christie 
brings  Ferguson  in  as  "a  Scotch  clergyman  and  friend  of  Shaftesbury 
whom  Dryden  has  scurrilou.sly  maligned."  Ho  says  in  a  note 
that  "Dryden's  abuse  of  a  rebel  is  no  authority,"  and  adds,  "I 
have  seen  intercepted  letters  of  Ferguson  in  tho  State  Paper 
Ollico  which  give  a  favourable  idea  of  his  character."  Mr.  Marsh 
seems  to  have  lighted  on  tho  same  letters,  which  ho  did  "  while 
searching  in  tho  State  Paper  Ollico  for  documents  relating  to 
another  person."  Those  letters,  which  wore  written  by  Ferguson 
to  his  wife,  but  most  of  which  never  reached  her,  do  certainly,  as 
Mr.  Christie  says,  speak  well  in  behalf  of  tho  writer ;  but  it  does 
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not  need  any  very  deep  research,  either  historical  or  philosophical, 
to  understand  that  a  man  may  be  a  good  husband  and  father 
and  so  forth,  and  yet  may  be  in  public  matters  a  scoundrel, 
though  perhaps  hardly  so  great  a  scoundrel  as  Lord  Macaulay 
inakes  him  out.  Lord  Macaulay 's  own  pages  set  before  us  the 
picture  of  Lord  Treasurer  Rochester  taking  a  chief  part  in  one  of 
the  basest  of  intrigues,  and  then  withdrawing  to  his  closet  to  pour 
out  his  soul  in  one  of  the  most  devout  of  meditations.  So  far 
both  Mr.  Christie  and  Mr.  Marsh,  though  they  make  us  begin  to 
doubt — what,  however,  we  should  to  some  extent  have  doubted 
in  any  case — the  perfect  truthfulness  of  Lord  Macaulay's  picture, 
do  not  make  us  altogether  throw  it  aside.  But  now  comes  the 
strange  way  in  which  Mr.  Mai-sh  sets  about  the  task  which  he 
has  taken  in  hand.  *'  The  letters,"  he  tells  us,  "  appeared  to  me 
to  furnish  such  an  interesting  insight  into  the  domestic  relations 
of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the  age  that  I  determined 
to  use  them  as  the  groundwork  of  this  story."  From  any  point 
of  view  it  seems  odd  to  call  Ferguson  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
men  of_  the  age ;  but  the  letters  are  quite  worth  preserving, 
though  it  is  an  odd  way  of  treating  them  to  write  a  story  of  which 
some  at  least  of  the  lesser  actors  and  incidents  are  plainly  ficti- 
tious, and  to  work  in  the  letters  in  their  places.  But  it  is  much 
more  amazing  when  we  go  on  to  read : — 

There  is  also  in  the  same  Office  a  closely  written  MS.,  relating  to  the  Rye 
House  Plot,  sufficient  to  fill  five  columns  of  the  Times,  in  the  handwriting  of 
Ferguson,  which  supplies  facts  relating  to  that  conspiracy  that  have  never 
been  brought  before  the  world.  Taking  that  MS.,  and  the  letters,  a  complete 
account  was  furnished  of  events  by  an  active  partisan,  in  the  most  in- 
teresting period  of  English  history,  from  1682  to  1688.  The  explanation 
they  give  of  the  part  taken  by  Ferguson  in  the  Rye  House  Plot  is  quite 
natural ;  and  one  that  better  consorts  with  his  character  than  that  attributed 
to  hira  by  every  writer  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  last  words  are  hardly  fair  after  the  notice  of  Mr.  Christie, 
short  as  it  is ;  but  why  on  earth  did  not  Mr.  Marsh  print  the 
narrative  about  the  Rye  House  Plot  at  length,  instead  of  grounding 
a  story  upon  it  and  giving  a  single  short  extract  in  an  appendix  ? 
We  take  Mr.  Ferguson's  word  for  it  that  the  letters  which  he 
prints  in  the  name  of  Ferguson,  and  two  short  letters  which  he 
prints  in  the  name  of  Jeffreys,  are  all  of  them  genuine.  That 
Jeflreys's  letters  are  genuine  we  argue  from  a  small  point.  The 
first,  in  1683,  is  signed  "  Geo.  JeSi'eys";  the  second,  in  1685,  is 
signed  "  Jeffreys."  He  had  really  been  made  a  peer  in  the  mean- 
while ;  but  we  feel  sure  that,  if  the  letters  were  Mr.  Marsh's  own 
invention,  he  would  not  have  attended  to  accuracy  on  this  point. 
For  he  throughout — everywhere,  we  think,  except  in  one  place- 
uses  the  vulgarism  of  "  Lord  William  Russell "  when  he  means 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford.  Yet  it  would  have  beeu 
much  better  soberly  to  print  the  letters  as  materials  for  history 
than  to  work  them  in  this  way  into  a  story  which,  as  a  story,  is 
not  particularly  interesting.  But,  when  it  comes  to  a  man's  own 
narrative  of  an  historical  event  in  which  he  was  concerned,  it  is 
really  too  bad  to  treat  it  in  this  way.  As  the  matter  stands,  wo 
have  no  means  of  judging  how  much  of  the  story  really  comes 
from  Ferguson's  own  manuscript  and  how  much  is  due  to  Mr. 
Marsh's  own  imagination.  We  decline  to  give  any  judgment  or 
opinion  one  way  or  the  other  till  we  have  seen  real  materials  for 
forming  a  judgment. 

As  a  tale,  there  is  really  not  much  to  say  about  the  book.  We 
have  read  it  through  with  a  slight  effort.    There  is  so  far  more  to 
be  said  for  it  than  for  those  stories  in  which  one  breaks  down  in 
the  first  chapter.    But  it  is  not  in  any  sense  a  novel  or  romance. 
It  has  no  particular  plot.  It  is  simply  a  life  of  Ferguson,  or  rather 
a  narrative  of  the  greater  part  of  the  life  of  Ferguson,  touched  up 
with  imaginary  details.  Power  of  narrative  or  of  painting  there  is ' 
none.    But  the  imaginary  parts  are  all  likely  enough ;  though,  for 
private  reasons  of  our  own,  we  wish  to  know  whether  Sir  Robert 
Rich  of  Navestock  is  an  historical  personage,  and,  if  so,  why  he 
should  be  called  Sir  Robert  in  one  place  and  Sir  Peter  in  another. 
Moreover  it  seems  that  Ferguson,  when  a  bookseller,  had  a  hand*  > 
maiden  named  Moll  who  was  not  discreet;  at  least  Fergusoa 
counsels  his  wife  to  get  one  who  was  "  discreeter."     He  had  also 
"  two  men  in  the  shop,"  both  of  whom  were  "  young,  and  therefore 
not  likely  to  be  very  discreet,"  and  one  of  whom  was  "  represented 
under  no  encouraging  character,"  Moll  and  the  idle  apprentice  go 
through  a  number  ot  adventures,  public  and  private,  but  none  of 
them  to  their  credit.    One  of  them  is  a  very  odd  ceremony  of 
being  married  over  the  carcase  of  a  horse,  for  which  we  dare  say 
Mr.  Marsh  has  contemporary  authority,  though  we  should  like  to 
know  what  it  is.  But  the  idle  apprentice  turns  out  to  be  no  other 
than  a  natural  son  of  Jefl'reys,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  and 
Moll  were  only  transported  to  New  England,  when  he  might 
have  been  embowelled  and  she  burned  for  the  treasonable  act  of 
coining.    Wo  may  add  that  the  idle  apprentice  bears  throughout 
tho  story  the  name  of  Saturday  Jack.    For  Man  Friday,  all  the 
world  knows,  there  is  a  precedent  in  tho  writings  of  Ferguson's 
ago;  but  as  Saturday  Jack  stands  quite  alone,  at  least  in  our 
knowledge,  we  look  on  the  choice  ot  this  particular  day  of  the 
week  as  really  getting  personal. 

Of  history  proper,  Mr.  Marsh  certainly  makes  rather  short  work. 
Ferguson,  as  every  one  knows,  accompanied  first  Monmouth  and 
then  William  in  their  several  landings.  On  tho  second  occasion 
ho  appears  at  Exolor.  While  Burnet  was  preaching  in  the 
cathedral  before  tho  I*rincc,  Ferguson,  as  the  readers  of 
Jjord  Macaulay  know,  preached  clsowhore.  In  Lord  Macaulay's 
narrative  the  story  runs  thus : — 
At  tho  same  time  a  singular  event  happened  in  a  humbler  place  of  worship. 
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Ferpnson  resolved  to  preach  at  the  Presbyterian  meeting-house.  llie 
ministers  and  elders  would  not  consent ;  but  tlie  turbulent  and  half-witted 
knave,  fancying  that  the  times  of  Fleetwood  and  Harrison  were  come  again, 
forced  the  door,  went  through  the  congregation  sword  in  hand,  niouiited  the 
pulpit,  and  there  poured  forth  a  liery  invective  against  the  King.  'I'he  time 
for  such  follies  had  gone  by  ;  and  this  exhibition  excited  nothing  but 
derision  and  disgust. 

Surely,  in  a  story  founded  on  the  life  of  Ferguson,  such  a  scone 
as  this  should  be  made  the  most  of.  Fancy  what  Scott  would 
have  made  of  it.  But  in  Mr.  Marsh's  hands  it  is  tamed  down  as 
follows : — 

Ferguson  was  one  of  those  on  board  the  convoy.  The  same  day  that 
Bishop  Burnet  celebrated  Divine  service  in  the  Cathedral  at  Exeter,  ho 
took  forcible  possession  of  the  largest  dissenting  building  in  the  town,  and 
preached  to  a  crowded  congregation. 

Then  comes  a  wonderfully  short  account  of  all  that  took  place 
in  the  later  months  of  1688  and  the  earlier  months  of  1689.  We 
had  always  thought  that  there  had  been  something  like  a  cam- 
pivign,  though  certainly  not  a  very  bloody  one — that  at  least 
there  had  been  some  marching  to  and  fro  of  soldiers,  and  still 
more  in  the  way  of  gatherings  and  debates  (though  we  suppose 
the  lawyers  will  not  let  us  call  them  Parliamentary),  before  any- 
body ventured  to  speak  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  King.  But, 
according  to  Mr.  Marsh,  everything  was  settled  very  (juickly  and 
quietly : — 

Onwards  marched  the  army,  the  line  of  route  partaking  more  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  a  triuraiihal  procession  than  the  progress  of  a  conquering 
host.  As  the  people  looked  upon  the  face  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  tliey 
shouted  "  Long  live  the  good  King  William !  "  and  the  salutation  was 
everj-where  repeated.  The  Coronation,  which  afterwards  took  place  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  was  only  necessary  as  a  matter  of  form ;  he  had  been 
crowned  King  by  universal  acclamation  months  before. 

The  last  few  pages  are  the  queerest,  for  here  Mr.  Marsh  has  to 
grapple  with  the  great  difficulty  that  Ferguson,  after  accompanying 
William  and  receiving  a  rich  sinecure  office  from  William,  plotted 
with  those  who  strove  to  restore  James.  The  fact  is  undoubted, 
and  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  awkward  for  any  one  who  wishes  to 
make  a  hero  or  a  martyr  out  of  Ferguson.  Lord  Macaulay  goes 
into  the  philosophy  of  the  matter.  According  to  him,  "  sedition, 
from  being  Ferguson's  business,  had  become  his  pleasure.  It  was 
as  impossihle  for  him  to  live  without  doing  mischief  as  for  an  old 
dram-drinker,  or  an  old  opium-eater,  to  live  without  the  daily 
dose  of  poison."  And  again,  after  half  a  page  of  graphic  por- 
traiture, "his  hostility  was  not  to  Popery  or  to  Protestantism,  to 
monarchical  or  to  republican  government,  to  the  House  of  Stuart 
or  to  the  House  of  Nassau,  but  to  whatever  was  at  tlie  time  esta- 
blished." As  usual,  we  allow  a  little  for  colouring,  but  Mr. 
Marsh's  explanation  seems  to  us  the  harder  to  believe  of  the 
two: — 

But  his  mind  was  weakened  by  the  sufferings  he  had  endured  ;  and  his 
judgment,  taking  alarm  at  what  he  fancied  was  the  inletting  of  Popery,  be- 
trayed him  into  a  participation  with  the  Jacobites  against  the  King  .... 

There  is  some  ground  for  believing  that  direct  overtures  were  made  to  him 
by  James,  and  a  pledge  given  of  such  a  nature  as  would  secure  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  English  people  and  the  security  of 
the  Protestant  religion.  He  was  led  by  these  promises — and  by  a  fear,  shared 
in  by  many  good  men,  that  the  excessive  liberty  granted  by  William  to  all 
classes  of  religionists  would  promote  the  growth  of  Poperj'— to  ally  himself 
with  those  who  secretly  sought  to  restore  James  to  the  throne. 

Of  all  ways  for  stopping  the  growth  of  Popery,  to  turn  out  William 
and  let  in  James  would  seem  to  be  the  strangest.  If  a  man  like 
Ferguson,  who  had  sinned  so  deeply  against  James  and  had  suffered 
so  much  from  James,  really  came  to  put  trust  in  James's  promises, 
he  must  certainly  have  gone  a  long  way  towards  losing  his  wits. 
There  is  however  the  fact  that  the  same  strange  inconsistency 
has  to  be  accounted  for  in  men  of  much  higher  place  than 
Ferguson.  There  is  the  case  of  Shrewsbury,  to  say  nothing  of  that 
of  Marlborough.  It  is  not  our  business  to  make  a  moral  dissection 
of  all  of  them,  and  it  has  been  pretty  well  done  by  Lord  Macaulay  ; 
but  the  fact  is  at  least  an  ugly  one  for  the  admirers  of  any  of 
the  party,  and  an  intrigue  with  James  would  be  hard  to  deal  with 
at  length  in  a  tale  which  has  Ferguson  for  its  hero.  Mr.  Marsh 
therefore  perhaps  judges  wisely  in  cutting  the  matter  short. 

Lastly,  why  the  book  should  be  called  For  Liberty  s  Sake  we 
cannot  make  even  the  faintest  guess. 


IN  THE  DAYS  OF  MY  YOUTH.* 

MISS  EDWARDS  is  certainly  not  wanting  in  courage. 
She  writes  the  life  not  only  of  a  man,  but  of  a  young 
man,  a  student  of  the  Quartier  Latin,  and  she  writes  it  in  the 
form  of  an  autobiography.  The  hero,  who  tells  his  own  story, 
is  a  young  Englishman  who  has  been  sent  over  to  Paris  to  study 
medicine  under  an  eminent  French  doctor.  His  life  is  doubtless 
far  more  respectable  than  that  of  most  students  of  that  quarter, 
but  he  occasionally  gets  drunk,  becomes  acquainted  with  "  the 
fair  and  frail  grisette" — that  "necessary  sequence"  of  the  student, 
to  use  Miss  Edwards's  words — is  fleeced  by  an  intriguante,  is  taken 
into  a  private  gambling-house,  or  rather  "  hell,"  helps  in  arresting 
an  escaped  format,  and  is  second  in  a  duel  where  a  man  is  shot, 
besides  joining  in  all  the  lively  and  reckless  amusements  of  the 
Parisian  students.  Now  it  is  diilicult  to  conceive  that  Miss 
Edwards  can  have  had  any  personal  experience  of  these  scenes  and 
of  these  characters,  which  go  so  far  to  fill  up  her  book.  Clever 
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though  her  story  undoubtedly  is,  it  must  bo  the  clevemesa  of  one 
who  copies  a  copy,  not  of  one  who  draws  straight  from  nature. 
Happily,  though  her  hero  is  a  medical  student,  she  does  not  give 
him  the  least  taste  for  medicine,  and  therefore  wo  are  spared 
medical  details  which,  whether  original  or  not,  would  have  beea 
highly  disagreeable.  She  represents  him  as  devotfid  to  art.  Now 
an  author  who  can  speak  so  authoritatively  as  Miss  Edwards  does  of 
art  must  be  aware  that  even  in  pictures  a  copy  is  no  great  thing, 
while  in  books  it  is  as  needless  as  it  is  worthless.  Those  who  wish 
to  study  the  Quartier  Latin  would  surely  do  better  to  study  it  in 
the  books  of  men  who  alone  can  know  anything  of  it,  or,  at  least, 
who  alone  can  write  of  it  with  knowledge,  till  the  day  shall  coma 
when  some  "  fair  and  frail  grisette  "  shall  arise  who  shall  be  as 
like  Miss  Austen  in  her  power  of  accurately  sketching  life  as  sho 
is  unlike  her  in  her  life  itself.  Miss  Edwards  has  doubtless  read' 
up  her  authorities  carefully.  She  is  familiar  with  B(;ranger,' 
Balzac,  and  Do  Musset,  and  for  all  we  know  may  have  studied 
with  equal  care  Paul  de  Kock.  From  them  she  may  have  formed 
some  idea  of  a  party  given  in  the  fifth  story  of  a  dingy  house  in 
the  Quartier  Latin,  where  the  guests  "  were  all  students  and 
grisettes."  From  them  sho  must  have  got  so  enraptured  with  the' 
grisette  as  to  make  her  hero  thus  burst  out  into  a  "modest  psean 
in  her  praise  " : — 

Vive  la  grisette !  Shall  I  not  follow  many  an  illustrious  example  and 
sing  my  modest  pa!an  in  her  praise  ?  Frown  not,  august  Britannia  !  Look 
not  so  severely  askance  upon  my  poor  little  heroine  of  the  Quartier  Latin  ! 
Thinkest  thou  because  tliou  art  so  eminently  virtuous  that  she  who  has 
many  a  serviceable  virtue  of  her  own,  shall  be  debarred  from  her  share  ia 
this  world's  cakes  and  ale? 

Vive  la  grisette .'  Let  us  think  and  speak  no  evil  of  her.  "  Elle  ne  tient 
au  vice  que  par  un  rayon,  ct  s'ea  eloigne  par  les  miUe  autres  points  de  la 
circonfe'rence  sociale." 

We  do  not  ourselves  profess  to  be  able  to  follow  Miss  Edwards  in 
her  description  of  this  form  of  Paris  life,  as  our  education  unhappily 
stopped  short  of  the  Quartier  Latin,  and  as  "  the  grisette  pta-  sang 
is  to  be  found  nowhere  except  in  Paris,  and — still  a  step  further — 
nowhere  in  Paris  save  between  the  Pont  Neuf  and  the  Barriers 
d'Enfer."  One  thing,  however,  we  know  well.  Whenever  authors 
set  about  describing  scenes  which  they  can  never  themselves 
have  seen — and  when  we  assume  that  Miss  Edwards  has  not  seen 
what  she  describes  we  hope  we  do  her  no  injustice — we  may  be 
sure  of  one  thing.  Whatever  other  merits  the  description  has, 
it  cannot  be  true  to  nature.  It  does  not  indeed  follow  that  "  who 
drives  fat  oxen  must  himself  be  fat,"  but  it  does  follow  that  who 
describes  the  life  of  a  harlot — and  grisette,  "  a  necessary  sequence  " 
of  the  student,  is,  we  take  it,  the  French  for  one  kind  of  harlot — • 
ought  to  have  mixed  with  harlots.  Miss  Edwards,  we  are  thankful 
to  admit,  injures  the  dramatic  power  of  her  story  by  omissions 
which  would  certainly  not  have  occurred  in  Balzac.  But  though 
her  story  is  thereby  rendered  more  moral,  yet  it  loses  to  the  same 
degree  in  truthfulness.  We  could  have  wished,  however,  that 
she  had  omitted  the  following  passage  from  her  modest  psean  " 
in  the  praise  of  the  grisette : — 

Supposing  even  that  she  may  now  and  then  indulge  (among  friends)  in 
a  very  modified  cancan  at  the  Chaumiere — what  does  that  prove,  except 
that  her  heels  are  as  light  as  her  heart,  and  that  her  early  education  has 
been  somewhat  neglected  ? 

Supposing  that  for  cancan  y^e  substitute  its  proper  equivalent,  "in- 
decent dance"  ;  must  we  not  conclude  that  Miss  Edwards  is  utterly 
ignorant  of  what  she  is  writing  about,  or  that  her  early  education, 
like  the  grisette's,  has  been  somewhat  neglected  ?  It  is  bad  enough, 
to  have  this  shameless  dance  brought  on  to  the  English  stage.  It 
is  bad  enough  for  English  gentlemen  and  ladies  to  sit  gazing  at 
women  dancing  for  hire  in  such  a  way  as  no  one  could  dance  but 
those  who  danced  either  for  hire  or  in  hopes  of  hire.  It  is  still 
worse,  however,  when  an  English  authoress  of  fair  repute,  speak- 
ing in  the  person  of  her  hero,  upholds  public  indecent  dancing, 
however  "modified,"  and  however  much  "  among  friends."  "The 
Chaumiere,"  we  are  told,  "  is  no  more  ;  the  grisette  is  fast  dying 
out."  We  wish  that  Miss  Edwards  could  have  let  her  die  out  in 
silence,  and  coidd  have  spared  us  her  "  modest  ptean." 

Had  this  book  been  the  work  of  a  man,  we  should  have  had  but 
little  fault  to  find  with  it  as  regards  its  morality.  If  indeed  Miss 
Edwards  had  left  out  the  "modest  paean,"  while  we  should 
have  equally  in  au  artistic  point  of  view  blamed  her  for  describing 
a  life  of  which  she  could  of  herself  know  nothing,  yet  we  should 
not  have  had  to  censiu-e  her  with  any  severity.  Let  no  one  there- 
fore on  reading  what  we  have  said  at  once  send  for  this  novel  from 
the  circulating  library,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  book  which  had 
much  better  be  left  unread.  We  must  do  Miss  Edwards  the 
justice  to  admit  that  what  is  worst  in  her  book  we  have  already 
quoted,  and  that,  foolish  and  bad  as  is  her  praise  of  the  grisette 
and  her  apology  for  the  cancan,  she  is  entirely  free  &om  those 
seductive  scenes  which  are  too  often  found  in  the  pages  of  female 
writers.  We  hope  that  she  will  for  the  future  make  a  better  use 
of  that  cleverness  which  she  undoubtedly  has,  and  will  not,  in 
Horace  Walpole's  words,  spend  her  time  in  making  "  true  copies 
of  original  pictures  that  never  existed."  And  yet,  as  we  have 
already  implied,  the  copy  is  clever  enough.  With  a  few  excep- 
tions, the  book  is  lively  throughout  till  close  upon  the  end,  where 
the  story  is  wound  up  in  a  scene  that  is  so  overdone  in  its  melo- 
dramatic action  that  it  deserves  at  once  to  be  brought  out  on  the 
London  stage.  It  is  curious,  however,  that  a  writer  who  has  so 
keen  a  sense  of  the  ridicidous  as  Miss  Edwards  evidently  has 
should  have  been  able,  in  revising  her  proofs,  to  leave  in  passages 
here  and  there  which  are  as  foolish  as  they  are  fine.    We  do  not 
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so  much  complain  of  her  describing  a  gentleman  as  "  infringing 
the  Company's  mandate  by  lighting  a  cigar  "j  but  what  shaU  we 
aay  of  such  a  passage  as  the  following : — 

Then  our  souls  rise  up  within  us,  and  chant  a  hymn  of  praise  ;  and  the 
great  vault  of  heaven  is  as  the  roof  of  a  mighty  cathedral  studded  with 
mosaics  of  golden  stars  ;  and  the  night  winds  join  in  with  the  bass  of  their 
mighty  organ-pipes ;  and  the  poplars  rustle,  like  the  leaves  of  the  hymn- 
books  in  the  hands  of  the  congregation. 

We  should  like  to  know  how  such  fine  writing  as  this  would 
have  been  welcomed  in  the  Quartier  Latin,  if  the  student  had  read 
it  aloud  to  his  necessary  sequence,  the  fair  and  frail  grisette. 
Down  to  the  "  mighty  organ-pipes  "  it  might  possibly  have  passed 
for  sense,  but  who  could  have  stood  the  hymn-book-like  poplars  ? 
A  few  pages  further  on  we  come  to  another  comparison  which 
no  more  than  this  last  will  go  on  all  fours : — 

Alas  '.  We  cannot  undo  that  foolish  past.  We  may  only  hope  to  blot  it 
out  with  after-records  of  high,  and  wise,  and  tender  things.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  young  man's  heart  is  like  the  precious  palimpsest  of  old.  He  first 
of  all  defiles  it  with  idle  anacreontics  in  praise  of  love  and  wine  ;  but, 
erasing  these  by-and-by  with  his  own  pious  hand,  he  writes  it  over  afresh 
with  chronicles  of  a  pure  and  holy  passion,  and  dedicates  it  to  the  fair  saint 
of  all  his  orisons. 

Now,  if  a  palimpsest  is  precious,  it  is  only  precious  as  a  palimp- 
sest when  the  writing  that  is  blotted  out  is  more  valuable  than 
the  after-records.  No  doubt  in  many  a  palimpsest,  as  in  the 
young  man's  heart,  the  later  writing  alone  has  any  worth,  but 
then  we  do  not  call  it  a  precious  palimpsest. 

These  two  passages  occur  at  the  very  end  of  the  last 
volume,  when  Miss  Edwards  thinks  perhaps  that  she  may 
be  justified  in  bidding  farewell  to  her  ordinary  good  sense, 
and  in  giving  the  reins  to  her  suppressed  love  of  fine  writing. 
We  ought  surely  to  allow  a  little  freedom  to  an  author  who 
for  nearly  three  volumes  has  kept  sensible,  and  who,  like  a 
school-boy  on  the  last  day  of  the  school  term,  a  few  hours 
before  the  right  time,  snatches  at  that  license  which  will  so  soon 
be  his.  The  inaccuracy  of  her  metaphors  is  nothing,  however, 
compared  with  the  inaccuracy  of  her  dates.  We  could  greatly 
desire  that  all  writers  of  stories,  both  men  and  women,  should  be 
required  to  pass  an  entrance  examination  in  comparative  chrono- 
logy. We  might,  as  they  do  in  the  History  School  at  Oxford,  make 
a  division  of  periods,  and  allow  each  student  to  pass  in  whichever 
he  chose.  No  one,  however,  should  be  allowed  to  write  a  story  that 
was  laid  outside  the  period  for  which  he  had  got  his  certificate. 
No  doubt  it  is  by  a  printer's  slip  that  Miss  Edwards  is  made  to  write 
of  "  the  unfortunate  son  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Marie  Antoinette."  But 
it  is  by  no  slip  that,  shortly  after  "the Bourbons  reigned  again," 
she  introduces  "  the  route  by  Newhaven  and  Dieppe,"  the  rail- 
ways, the  gentleman  who  "  infringed  the  Company's  mandate  by 
lighting  a  cigar,"  and  the  use  of  photography  "  in  every  penal 
establishment  throughout  France."  It  is  another  blunder  in 
history  that  leads  her  to  lay  her  story  in  the  days  of  the  Restora- 
tion. Part  of  her  plot  is  concerned  with  some  estates  in  France 
which  had  belonged  to  a  nobleman  who  had  perished  in  the 
Revolution.  His  son  had  escaped,  and,  according  to  Miss  Edwards, 
had  only  to  produce  certain  deeds  to  recover  the  ancestral  estates. 
At  the  end  of  the  story,  indeed,  we  are  told  that  the  grandchild — 
for  the  son  had  died  in  the  meantime — learns  that  "  the  lawyers  are 
confident  of  success."  Miss  Edwards  evidently  thinks  that  at  the 
close  of  the  Revolution,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  twenty  years, 
the  estates  remained  much  as  before,  and  ready  for  their  former 
owners  to  claim  as  soon  as  they  turned  up  and  established  their 
claims.  Familiar  though  she  clearly  is  with  French  books,  she 
has  not,  it  would  seem,  heard  of  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of 
Landed  property  in  France. 

The  plot  of  this  work  would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  describe  un- 
less we  were  to  omit  the  two  minor  plots,  which,  though  taking  up 
not  a  little  room,  yet  scarcely  at  all  bear  on  the  story.  In  one  of 
these  episodes  we  have  the  arrest  and  death  of  an  escaped  f(>r(;at, 
who  is  brought  in,  we  should  guess,  by  way  of  relief  to  the  talks  on 
art ;  and  in  the  other  we  have  the  death  of  a  gambling  count,  who 
in  some  mysterious  way  which  wc  cannot  make  out,  plays  the 
part  of  a  tyrant  over  his  cousin.  As  she  is  secretly  married  to  .an 
^English  major,  but  cannot  venture  to  live  with  him  owing  to  tlie 
malignancy  of  her  cousin,  there  is  nothing  left  for  the  major  to 
do  but  to  follow  the  count  into  a  private  gambling-house,  got 
into  a  quarrel  with  him  over  cards,  shoot  him  through  the 
heart  in  a  duel,  and  then  to  retire  with  his  wife  to  a  quiet  life  in 
Italy.  Why  they  could  not  have  retired  before  the  duel  we  are 
not  told.  Miss  Edwards  doubtless  knew  her  powers,  and  wished 
to  show  that  she  could  describe  a  Parisian  "  hell "  and  a  duel 
with  some  degree  of  cleverness,  and  so  we  must  not  raise  objec- 
tions. With  those  minor  plots  cleared  away,  the  rest  of  the  story 
is  simple  enough.  A  professor  of  legerdemain  gives  an  entertain- 
ment m  a  village  in  England.  The  hero  of  the  story,  the  son  of  a 
doctor,  attends.  The  professor,  who  by  his  breeding  had  shown 
that  ho  had  once  been  something  very  dilloront  from  a  conjuror, 
ifl  taken  suddenly  ill  at  the  entertainment,  and  dies,  lie  had 
talked  about  his  little  daughter,  and  in  his  delirium  about  his 
chateaux.  But  "  no  papers  or  letters  were  found  about  his  per- 
son," and  no  one  knew  his  name.  As  soon,  however,  ns 
we  heard  of  tlie  litllo  daughter,  our  interest  was  at  once 
aroused.  As  wlicn  in  a  conjuror's  show  an  empty  bo.^  is 
shown  on  one  aide  of  the  table,  and  a  thiniblo  on  the  other, 
wc  know  that  before  long  tho  thimble  will  bo  inside  the 
box,  80  in  a  novel,  when  wo  have  the  hero  a  boy  in 
an  Engli."h  village,  and  a  young  girl  left  an  orphan  some- 


where out  of  England,  we  know  that  the  third  volume  will 
not  hiive  come  to  its  end  before  they  shall  have  died, 
or  else  are  to  live,  in  each  other's  arms.  The  son,  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  went  to  Paris  to  study  medicine.  He  lodged 
in  the  third  story  in  a  house  in  the  Quartier  Latin, 
and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  on  the  same  floor  lodged  a 
young  lady,  who  turned  out  to  be  the  old  conjuror's  daughter, 
the  last  descendant  of  an  old  line  of  French  nobles.  Though  the 
Fates  had  thus  got  over  the  chief  part  of  the  difficulty  by  bringing 
the  two  young  people — one  from  a  village  in  England,  and  the 
other  from  anywhere  out  of  England — to  the  same  floor  of  the 
same  house,  yet  they  had  hard  work  left  fo  get  them  introduced. 
Happily  the  hero  was  studying  surgery,  and  so  the  heroine  in 
due  time  drags  down  a  bookcase  on  to  her  arm.  She  screams 
in  her  pain,  and  the  hero  climbs  round  by  the  balcony  into  her 
room,  and  does  all  that  surgery  can  do.  If  they  had  been 
sensible  young  people  they  would  soon  have  been  married,  more 
especially  as  the  hero's  father,  with  unusual  considerateness  on 
his  part,  goes  ofi"  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  But  the  heroine  was  veiy 
far  from  being  sensible,  and,  sacrificing  her  love  to  her  duty,  goes 
off  in  her  quest  of  her  father.  Why  she  could  not  have 
travelled  after  him  and  the  family  estates  just  as  well  with  a 
husband  we  are  not  told.  Nothing  is  heard  of  her  for  eight  years, 
by  the  end  of  which  time  her  lover's  hair  has  "  streaks  of 
premature  silver,"  and  his  first  book  of  poems  is  published. 
Happily,  before  anymore  streaks  "gleam,"  or  any  more  poems 
are  published,  a  chance  discovery  leads  her  to  the  scene  of  her 
father's  death.  There  she  meets  her  lover,  and  after  the  melo- 
dramatic scene  we  have  already  mentioned,  owns  her  love. 

In  spite  of  its  absurdities  and  its  want  of  originality,  the  story 
is  clever  enough.  The  interest  rarely  lags,  and  where  it  does,  a 
very  little  skipping  will  suffice.  How  far  it  would  be  enjoyed  by 
people  who  know  well  the  life  and  the  society  that  is  described, 
we  cannot  pretend  to  decide.  We  have  known  stories  about  the 
life  of  the  students  at  our  Universities  which  were  thought  very 
clever  and  lifelike  by  all  except  those  who  had  been  at  one  of  the 
Universities.  There  is  some  chance  that  the  case  might  be  the 
same  with  Miss  Edwards's  story. 


BORLASE'S  N^XIA  CORNDBIiE.* 

MR.  W,  C.  BORLASE  has  undertaken  in  workmanlike 
fashion  the  examination  and  interpretation  of  the  crom- 
lechs, menhirs,  and  stone  monuments  of  early  Cornwall,  which 
the  simple  folk  of  that  region  associate  with  "giants'  graves  "  and 
similar  fables.  In  performing  his  task  he  has  aimed  rather  at 
setting  forth  illustratively  the  details  of  each  discoveiy  than  at 
making  such  discoveries  evidence  in  favour  of  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. He  has  his  own  views  on  the  subject,  but  he  is  less 
concerned  to  justify  them  than  to  furnish  an  accurate  and  candid 
statement  of  the  facts.  The  subject  is  one  which  has  gTown  in 
mterest  of  late  years,  and  Mr.  Borlase  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
approaching  it  at  a  point  of  time  when  some  obstructions  are 
already  removed,  and  when,  whatever  may  be  said  as  to  his 
doubt  as  to  the  strict  demarcation  between  "  Stone,  Bronze,  and 
Iron  periods  "  in  Cornish  relics,  no  one  is  likely  to  do  battle  with 
him  on  behalf  of  the  Druid  theory,  which  was  an  article  of  faith 
with  his  ancestor  and  namesake.  In  common  with  those  most 
versed  in  Cornish  antiquities  and  traditions,  Mr.  Borlase  holds 
that  there  is  no  ground  for  connecting  Druidism  with  the 
megalithic  series  so  grandly  represented  in  Cornwall,  except, 
indeed,  in  so  far  as  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  pseudo-Druid  and 
magician  of  the  sixth  century  selected  for  his  soothsaying  and 
impostures  such  sites  and  stones  as  an  exploded  theory  attributed 
to  the  genuine  Druid  of  the  first. 

With  his  path  cleared  of  such  stumbling-blocks,  Mr.  Borlase 
approaches  the  consideration  of  the  primitive  sepulchres  of  his 
native  county,  and  refers  every  mode  of  interment  hitherto  dis- 
covered in  Cornwall  to  "  the  dolmen  covered  by  a  tumulus  and 
surrounded  by  a  stone  circle,"  the  dolmen  without  the  tumulus, 
the  tumulus  without  the  dolmen,  or  tho  circle  without  either,  or — 
as  he  supplements  Sir  John  Lubbock's  description — to  the  two 
adjacent  menhirs,  and  tho  simple  standing  stone.  Dividing 
]<;uropcan  cromlechs  into  tho  dolmen  or  cromlech  proper,  tho 
Kist-Vaen,  and  the  monument  or  cenotaph  raised  over  an  inter- 
ment, he  notices  tho  first  as  of  rarest  occurrence,  owing  perhaps  to 
its  height  and  difficulty  of  construction,  though  it  is  represented 
in  Cornwall  by  the  remarkable  cromlechs  at  Laiiyon  and  Caer- 
wynen,  and  as  being  a  memorial  superstructure  over  a  plain  in- 
terment by  inhumation  rather  th;xn  a  subterranean  chamber.  It 
is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  of  the  three  modes  of  interment  in 
ancient  British  sarcophagi — namely,  cremation,  inhumation  in  an 
extended  posture,  and  inhumation  in  a  contracted  fashion — tho 
first  is  probably  Roman  and  post-Roman,  and  the  last  most  usual 
in  pr:c-Ronian  England.  Tho  evidence  for  extended  inhumation 
in  Cornwall  is  scanty  and  dubious ;  the  ovid(uice  for  contracted 
internumts  is  more  dubious  still,  though  in  theKist-Vaens  tliismode 
of  sepulture  is  more  probable.  In  the  genuine  example  at  Trevelgue 
(on  Lord  Churston's  property),  tho  only  question  seems  to  be 
whether  theso  "  finds  "  of  contracted  skeletons  do  not  represent 
tho  interments  of  some  invading  Normans,  as  the  site  of  the 
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barrow  at  the  edge  of  a  cliff  over  the  sea,  like  Beowulf's  grave, 
and  the  commonness  of  such  interments  in  the  nortli  of  trreat 
Britain  and  in  Scandinavia  might  seem  to  indicate.  The  Kist- 
Vaen,  or  cromlech  of  tlie  second  class,  is,  however,  the  more 
common  type  of  Cornish  sepulchre,  and  is  a  contracted  repi-e- 
sentation  ot  the  dwelling  of  the  deceased.  As  a  rule,  it  would 
seem  that  the  larger  liist-Vaens  in  Cornwall  were  meant  for  un- 
hurnt  corpses;  and,  generally  speaking,  such  instances  as  Pawton 
Kist-Vaen,  and  others  like  it  in  Cornwall,  wherein  extended  inter- 
ments are  found,  are  not  so  much  of  the  nature  of  Kist-Vaens  proper 
as  of  quadrated  stone  graves,  about  which  Mr.  Borlase  has  an  inter- 
esting digression.  The  occupants  of  such  proper  Kist-Vaens  (wide 
and  lofty  in  proportion  to  the  length)  as  Chywoone  and  Bospor- 
thenuis,  were  deposited  there  for  the  most  part  singly  and  in  a  con- 
tracted position,  nose  to  knees.  That  at  Chywoone  is  said  to 
be  the  most  perfect  and  compact  cromlech  now  existing  in  Corn- 
wall, and  the  particulars  of  it  may  he  summarized  from  Mr. 
Borlaso's  account.  This  building  seems  to  have  rested  on  the 
Bolid  ground,  and  not  on  the  surrounding  tumulus.  Two  upright 
stones  seem  to  have  been  first  reared  at  the  east  and  west  ends,  six 
feet  apart,  the  breadth  of  the  latter  four  feet,  of  the  former  three 
feet  ten  inches,  and  the  height  of  each  six  feet  four.  A  flat  block, 
in  length  eight  feet  four  inches,  is  set  aslant  against  their  northern 
edges,  serving  both  as  a  part  of  the  fabric  and  a  stay  to  the  sides 
against  whic-h  it  rests.  Up  this  slanting  stone,  by  aid  of  an  em- 
bankment and  rollers,  the  convex  gi-anite  capstone,  twelve  feet  in 
length  and  breadth,  and  from  fourteen  inches  to  two  feet  in  thickness, 
has  been  raised  to  its  present  place.  The  height  of  the  interior  is 
seven  feet,  and  in  its  centre,  beneath  the  level  of  the  natural  soil, 
the  body  was  interred.  The  chamber  has  been  completed 
by  a  fifth  stone,  not  reaching  up  to  the  capstone  on  the  south  side. 
The  barrow  or  cairn  is  thirty-two  feet  in  diameter,  hedged  round 
with  upright  stones.  8tones  of  smaller  size  in  the  interstices  have 
protected  the  interior  of  the  kist  from  inroads  of  rubbish,  and  it 
appears  as  if  the  whole  structure  had  once  been  totally  buried  in 
the  mound  or  tumulus.  Only  a  fractured  flint  (not  an  instrument 
or  implement)  was  found  in  it  when  it  was  explored  in  1 8  7 1 . 
Around  the  other  Kist-\'aen  above-mentioned  at  Bosporthennis  are 
ruins  of  hut  circles — one  of  them  the  best  specimen  of  the 
beehive  type  of  hut  in  England — which  represent  the  ground-plan 
of  a  large  town.  It  was  once  covered,  beyond  a  doubt,  by  the 
stones  and  earth  around  it.  Its  speciality  is  its  circular  capstone 
lying  in  the  ai'ea,  and  no  longer  in  situ.  This  was  pronounced  to 
te  unique,  and  the  author  has  a  good  story  of  a  genuine  Cornu- 
Briton's  explanation  of  this  rude  circular  form  as  the  work 
of  Uncle  Jan  of  Polmeor,  the  miller's,  gi'aving  tool.  His 
own  inspection,  however,  leads  him  to  think  that  it  was 
originally  oblong.  The  examples  of  chambered  tumuli,  or 
galleried  graves,  are  extremely  rare  in  Cornwall,  and,  occurring  as 
they  do  near  the  sea,  are  suggestive  of  foreign  construction,  refer- 
able to  a  race  of  early  pirates.  The  tumulus  at  Castle  Euny 
cm-iously  combines,  however,  the  features  of  the  stone  grave,  the 
ring  barrow,  the  cromlech,  and  the  passage  chamber,  and  links 
them  all  in  the  chain  of  the  megalithic  series.  The  dimensions 
of  the  passage  chamber  in  this  instance  seem  to  indicate  extended 
rather  than  contracted  interment,  for  it  is  six  feet  in  length  by 
three  or  three  feet  six  in  breadth;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
in  the  matter,  nor  is  it  easy,  according  to  Mr.  BorLise,  to  find  a 
genuine  example  of  the  more  certain  contracted  interments  in 
Cornwall,  imtil  we  come  to  the  examples  at  Trevelgue. 

It  is  plainer  sailing  when  we  come  to  the  second  part  of  the 
Essay,  which  treats  of  interments  by  cremation — a  practice  seem- 
ingly not  posterior  to  inhumation  at  least  in  Cornwall,  where  the 
exceptional  contracted  interments  point  rather  to  Christian  date 
and  usage,  and  where  the  instances  of  cremation  are  so  rude  as  to 
mark  a  very  primitive  people  and  epoch.  Perhaps  here,  as  in 
Britain  generally,  the  two  modes  coexisted  side  by  side,  the  latter 
finally  getting  the  ascendant.  In  Guernsey  and  even  in  Cornwall, 
at  Lower  Lanyon,  an  entire  carcass  has  been  found  in  company 
with  an  urn.  Mr.  Borlase's  excavation  of  the  groimd  around 
some  half-dozen  of  the  menhirs  or  "long  stones"  of  Cornwall,  which 
are  accounted  "  sometimes  monuments  and  sometimes  memorials  of 
important  events,"  resulted  in  every  instance  in  the  discovery  of 
charred  wood,  a  deposit  of  splintered  bones,  ashes,  and,  in  some 
cases,  a  small  flint  chip.  The  most  important  discovery  was 
imder  the  Tresvenneck  granite  obelisk  in  the  parish  of  Paul. 
Close  to  this  pillar,  where  the  plough  could  not  reach,  a  farmer 
struck  his  tool  against  a  flat  blocji  of  stone  eighteen  inches  square. 
Under  it  was  a  pit  of  solid  clay  walls,  in  the  centre  of  which 
was  a  very  perfect  sepulchral  urn,  nearly  twenty  inches  high 
and  fourteen  oroad  at  the  mouth,  containing  calcined  bones  and 
a  molar  tooth,  while  splintered  bones  and  wood  ashes  strewed  the 
rest  of  the  pit.  The  vessel,  hand-made,  is  of  yellowish  clay,  scarcely 
baked  externally,  but  inwai-dly  black  and  hard,  from  the  ashes 
having  been  placed  in  it  hot.  It  is  large,  curious,  and  has  two 
handles.  This  is  very  much  the  character  of  all  the  urns  found  in 
such  positions  in  Cornwall,  and  here,  as  not  seldom  elsewhere,  a 
smaller  urn  is  in  close  proximity.  The  larger  cinerary  urns  are 
either  vase-shaped  or  barrel-shaped ;  they  are  found  set  upright, 
or,  as  is  often  the  case,  mouth  downwards ;  whilst  the  smaller 
urns,  sometimes  surmised  to  have  been  drinking  vessels,  food 
vessels,  or  receptacles  of  incense,  can  scarcely  have  been  used  for 
such  purposes  in  Cornwall,  as  they  are  always  found  in  company 
with  ashee.  Amongst  the  examples  of  larger  cinerary  urns  given 
by  Mr.  Borlase  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  come  upon  one  like 
that  at  Broughton  in  Lincolnshire,  where  one  inverted  urn  had 


been  made  to  fit  the  mouth  of  anotlier  standing  upright.  The 

autlior's  researches  abundantly  prove  the  sepulchral  nature  of  at 
least  a  largo  number  of  the  Western  menhirs,  though  some,  like 
the  Pipers  and  another  pillar  in  Buryan  parish,  bear  witness  to  a 
traditionary  battle,  or  are  parts  of  a  commemorative  monument. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  mtcrest  of  this  portion  of  Mr.  liorlase's 
essay  would  have  been  more  sustained  if  ho  had  thrown  into 
appendices  several  digressions  which  are  of  great  intrinsic  value, 
but  which,  as  they  are  presented,  distract  tlio  reader  from  the 
matter  directly  on  hand.  Thus  we  find  the  account  of  the 
burials  by  cremation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  menhirs  inter- 
rupted by  an  enumeration  of  the  shapes  and  forms  of  Cornish 
mounds  and  barrows.  Within  this  digression  comes  another  on 
"  Stone-Circles,"  one  class  of  which,  consisting  of  contiguous 
stones  set  on  edge  to  enclose  a  rock,  a  few  small  mounds, 
or  some  uneven  ground,  is  proved  in  many  examples  to  be 
sepulchral.  This  ring  of  earth  or  stones  was  indeed  an  essential 
feature  in  the  cairn-buildings  of  the  West,  whilst  the  upright 
stones  on  level  ground  apart  from  each  other  point  rather  to  a 
civil  than  to  a  religious  origin,  and  probably  enclosed  an  area  for 
popular  assemblies.  Another  digression  relates  to  the  question 
whether  the  articles  interred  with  the  deceased  were  put  there  with 
a  view  to  their  utility  in  the  next  world.  Mr.  Borlase  suggests  that 
the  few  daggers,  charms,  drinking-vessels,  gold  cups,  or  omamenta 
which  are  found  in  Cornish  barrows  were  deposited  simply  as  votive 
ofi'erings  in  token  of  affection.  This  too  is  the  opinion  of  Canon 
Greenwell.  Another  question,  whether  "  slave-killing  "  or  "  the 
suttee  "  was  customary  in  Cornish  barrows,  he  also  answers  in 
the  negative.  Only  in  the  barrow  near  the  Kosemoddress  circle, 
near  which  tradition  places  the  site  of  a  battle-field,  do  the 
calcined  ashes  represent  many  bodies.  Elsewhere,  if  there  are 
tokens  of  a  secondary  deposit  of  ashes  in  a  tumulus,  it  can  be 
accounted  for,  in  Mr.  Borlase's  opinion,  either  by  secondary  in- 
terments, or  by  separate  collections  of  the  ashes  of  the  pyre. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Jewitt,  in  his  Grave  Mounds,  accounta 
confidently  for  the  phenomena  of  double  interments  in  the  same 
harrow  by  the  sacrifice  of  slaves  and  kindred  round  the  departed 
head  of  the  family. 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  explorations  of  which  Mr.  Borlase 
preserves  the  record  in  the  latter  part  of  his  volume  was  that  of 
Veryan  Beacon  or  Mound,  the  legendary  burial-place  of  an  old 
Cornish  Saint  and  King.  Here,  by  sinking  narrow  shafts,  at  the 
bottom  of  each  of  which  were  ashes  and  half-calcined  bones  and 
light-coloured  clay,  it  became  evident  that  secondary  interments 
had  been  made  several  times  over,  each  time  seemingly  as  near  aa 
possible  to  some  sacred  remains  beneath  the  cairn.  Bight  in  the 
centre,  over  which  oblong  stones  had  been  placed  erect  one  above 
another  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  the  pile,  was  found,  in  due 
course,  the  Kist-Vaen  containing  the  resting-place  of  the  old  King. 
In  Jewitt's  Grave  Mounds  we  also  read  of  barrows  in  which  there 
were  no  less  than  six  successive  sepulchral  interments,  some  by  cre- 
mation, and  some  by  inhumation.  Here,  it  would  seem,  all  were 
burnt.  Another  very  important  exploration  was  at  Morvah  Hill,  or 
Trevean,  where  a  brass  Roman  coin  of  a  later  Emperor,  foimd 
in  a  cinerary  urn,  marks  a  date  anterior  to  which  the  deposit 
cannot  have  taken  place,  though  it  does  not  necessarily  fix  it 
within  the  period  of  Roman  occupation  of  Britain.  Mr.  Borlase 
adduces  cogent  evidence  to  show  that  the  hut-dwellings  so 
frequent  in  Cornwall,  and  in  so  many  features  closely  resembling 
the  tumuli  in  structure,  deposits,  and  relics,  are  referable  also  to 
the  period  of  Romano-British  occupation.  The  sepidchral  pottery, 
he  holds,  must  be  handed  over  to  post-Roman  times,  and  con- 
nected with  the  inhabitants  of  the  beehive  huts.  And  he  is 
inclined,  by  a  careful  comparison  of  Cornish  interments,  such  for 
instance  as  those  in  Trevelgue  Barrow,  to  abridge  greatly  the  sup- 
posed lines  of  demarcation  between  the  periods  of  inhumation 
and  of  burnt  bone-chips.  In  one  moimd  is  a  Kist  with  a  contracted 
body ;  and  in  a  stratum,  so  to  speak,  next  above  it  a  secondary 
interment  of  the  incinerated  type;  and  this  mound — where  the 
two  interments  were  apparently  nearly  contemporaneous — is 
confessedly  a  most  ancient  Comish  sepulchre.  From  this  and 
other  observations  the  author  infers  that  there  is  in  Cornwall 
no  great  distance  of  time  between  the  two  modes  of  sepulture, 
and  he  sees  in  the  consideration  of  the  stupendous  cromlecha 
additional  proofs  of  a  later  and  metallic  age.  Whilst  there  is 
much  in  this  essay  to  invite  discussion  and  debate,  its  researcli . 
and  information  are  beyond  all  auestioc. 


BRADDON'S  LIFE  IX  INDIA.* 

THE  reproach  which  Mr.  Bmddon  brings  against  the  British 
public,  of  extraordinary'  ignorance  in  all  matters  relating 
not  only  to  India  but  to  the  manner  of  life  of  their  relatives  and 
fellow-countrymen  in  India,  although  undoubtedly  a  just  one,  yet 
admits  of  some  faint  degree  of  apology  in  the  generally  uninviting 
and  technical  character  of  what  may  be  termed  Anglo-Indian 
literature.  The  number  of  books  descriptive  of  the  coimtry  by 
persons  competent  to  write  about  it  is  surprisingly  small,  if  we  con- 
sider how  mimy  Englishmen  are  resident  there.  Indian  travels, 
the  few  that  have  been  published,  have  been  written  for  the  most 
part  by  tourists  passing  rapidly  through  the  coxmtry,  who  have 
never  gone  below  the  merest  surface,  and  whose  impressioni 
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are  therefore  usually  both  worthless  and  uninteresting.  At  the 
same  time  it  should  in  fairness  be  mentioned  that  the  most 
accurate  and  complete  account  of  the  appearance  of  those  parts  of 
India  which  they  saw — always  excepting  Heber's  journals, 
which  to  this  day  form  the  best  guide-book  to  the  country — 
have  been  given  to  us  by  two  travellers  whose  stay  there 
was  in  each  case  but  brief,  Dr.  Hooker  and  Mr.  Markham. 
Sir  John  Kaye  has  done  a  good  deal  by  his  various  writings  to 
popularize  the  work  of  our  Indian  statesmen  and  administrators. 
But,  generally  speaking,  Indian  residents  have  too  near  a  view  of 
their  subject  to  enable  them  to  make  it  clear  or  interesting  to 
those  who  come  to  it  with  no  previous  knowledge.  But  any  per- 
son who  wishes  to  obtain  a  clear  conception  of  the  ordinary  aspects 
of  life  in  India  as  presented  to  the  European  resident  will  now 
find  an  effective  aid  in  Mr.  Braddon's  pleasant  and  amusing  sketches, 
which  bear  the  impress  of  accurate  observation  and  graphic  de- 
scription, and  really  leave  no  room  for  excuse  for  ignorance  of  the 
more  superficial  aspects  of  Indian  life. 

Mr.  Braddon  sets  out  by  exposing  the  popular  delusion  that 
a  hot  English  summer  day  bears  anything  more  than  a  general 
resemblance  to  the  climate  of  India : — 

Major  Porker,  who  is  stout,  and  has  a  slight  tendency  in  the  direction  of 
such  uncomfortable  ailments  as  apoplexy,  walks  from  the  Rag  to  his  cham- 
bers in  Jermyn  Street  on  a  July  afternoon,  and  getting  warm,  propounds 
the  dictum  that  it  is  as  hot  in  London  as  it  is  in  Calcutta.  If  Porker  were 
to  attempt  to  walk  400  yards  on  a  July  afternoon  in  Calcutta,  dressed  as  he 
is,  and  in  the  hat  he  wears  in  London,  the  only  matter  of  doubt  as  to  the 
conclusion  of  this  pedestrian  feat  would  be  whether  coup  de  soleil  or  heat 
apoplexy  carried  him  off  first.  Strange  to  say,  many  retired  Anglo-Indians 
who  have  spent  years  in  India  appear  wholly  to  forget  what  the  Indian 
climate  was,  and  fondly  imagine  that  they  are  enjoying  the  summer  warmth 
of  Hindostan  in  the  regions  of  Bayswater.  .  .  .  But  nowhere  in  Europe 
can  heat  like  that  of  India  be  discovered,  unless  we  betake  ourselves  to  the 
oven,  furnace,  or  hot-house  to  find  it. 

And  certainly,  judging  from  the  strong  impression  which  it  appears 
to  have  usually  left  on  the  residents  in  India,  the  extraordinary 
heat  must  be  the  predominant  and  almost  ever-present  characte- 
ristic of  the  country.  Not  always  present,  however,  for  the  differ- 
ences in  climate  are  almost  as  great  in  difi^erent  parts  of  India  as  in 
different  parts  of  Europe,  and  while  the  Southern  part  suffers 
from  the  perpetual  heat  of  the  tropics,  the  more  Northerly  regions, 
and  especially  the  Punjab — the  principal  station  of  the  European 
garrison  of  the  country — have  a  cold  season  almost  approaching 
to  a  South  Italian  winter.  Another  variation  is  produced  by 
the  diff"erences  of  elevation.  The  Himalayas  of  course  present 
almost  every  climate,  from  the  tropical  hot  moisture  of  the  spurs 
which  run  down  into  the  plains  of  Bengal,  to  the  almost  arctic 
rigour  of  the  eternal  snow.  But  a  quite  temperate  climate  is 
found  all  the  year  round  in  the  sanataria  on  the  lofty  Neilgherry 
hills,  in  the  South  of  the  peninsula,  and  at  twice  the  elevation  of 
Ben  Nevis ;  while  the  tablelands  of  the  AVest,  when  cooled  down 
by  the  moisture  brought  in  from  the  Indian  Ocean  during  the 
periodic  trade  winds,  furnish  a  climate  vastly  superior  to  what 
is  met  with  in  the  same  latitude  towards  the  East,  on  the  sultry 
low-lying  plains  of  Bengal. 

Very  graphic  is  Mr.  Braddon's  account  of  the  social  life  of  our 
countrymen  in  the  East,  scattered  about  as  they  are  in  small 
groups  at  what  are  called  "  Civil  stations " — the  headquarters, 
namely,  of  the  administratation  of  each  of  the  counties  or  districts 
which  make  up  an  Indian  proconsulate  or  province.  Although  it 
■would  appear  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  sociability  in  these  little 
communities,  still  even  here  the  line  of  demarcation  between  what 
is  within  and  what  is  without  the  pale  of  society  seems  to  be  as 
strictly  defined  as  in  an  English  country  town.  All  is  not  ease 
and  reciprocity  even  in  the  limited  circle  of  one  of  these  oases  of 
"white  faces : — 

Mr.  Paikast,  the  deputy-collector,  is  in  the  unenviable  position  of  hanging 
suspended,  like  a  social  Mahomet's  coffin,  somewhere  between  that  aristo- 
cracy of  which  the  judge  is  the  head  and  a  oommonalt}'  that  has  no  head 
at  all.  No  one  of  the  upper  ten  (upper  four  or  five  more  correctly)  would, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  station  ball,  use  Mr.  Paikast's  house,  if  it  were  largo 
enough  (which  it  is  not),  or  borrow  his  cpergne,  supposing  the  improbability 
of  his  having  one.  If  fortune  favour  him,  he  may  obtain  a  position  in 
some  or  all  of  the  station  clubs.  He  may  divide  a  sheep  with  the  judge,  the 
collector,  and  joint-magistrate ;  he  may  pore  over  tliose  pages  of  the  cheap 
magazines  that  have  been  skimmed  by  his  official  superiors,  and  ho 
may  enjoy  otlier  corporate  privileges.  He  may  be  invited  to  station 
dances  or  unexclusive  dinner  parties  as  a  matter  of  form  ;  but  though  joining 
in  these  festivities,  he  is  but  a  passive  actor  in  them,  lie  goes  to  the  ball  to 
find  that  every  lady's  programme  is  a  sealed  book  to  him.  At  the  dinner 
he  is  driven  by  the  rules  of  precedence  to  enter  the  dining-room  last,  and 
proljably  alone,  and  the  banquet  is  for  him  about  as  lively  as  the  entertain- 
ment of  cake  and  wine  |)rovided  for  mourners  at  a  funeral  His  is 

indubitably  an  uncomfortable  position.  lie  may  not  become  one  of  the 
"  better  class,"  and  he  cannot  very  wcU  associate  witii  the  Jew  shopkeeper 
or  Eurasian  clerks. 

Wo  do  not  understand  wlicther  Mr.  Braddon  would  express 
approval  of  this  rigorous  ostracism,  rendered  necessary  poninps 
by  the  very  isolation  of  these  out-stations,  but  it  Htrikes  us  that 
life  in  such  places  must,  under  any  circumstances,  bo  of  n  mono- 
tonous, not' to  say  dreary  kind,  judging  more  particularly  from 
the  fact  that  private  theatricals  and  bulls  apixiarto  be  tlie  great  re- 
Bourco  against  ennui.  A  condition  under  which  a  ball  of  a  couple 
of  dozen  persons  is  regarded  as  an  uniusenK^iit,  and  wliere  tlio 
performers  at  private  tlieatricals  are  as  numurdus  as  the  audience, 
must  bo  one  to  which  Kir  Cornewall  Jjcwis's  famous  apophthegm, 
that  life  would  bo  very  tolerable  but  for  its  pleasures,  is  peculiarly 
applicable.  Whether  intentionally  or  not,  Mr.  Braddon  paints 
Indiaa  station  lii'o  in  gloouiy  colours.    On  tho  other  hand, 


camp  life  in  the  cold  weather,  when  the  climate  of  Northern 
India  is  little  short  of  perfection,  must  have  its  pleasurable  side, 
where  tents  are  employed  of  a  solidity  and  completeness  unknown 
to  other  countries,  and  the  European  official,  carrying  all  his 
comforts  and  household  gods  with  him,  goes  forth  with  his  army 
of  retainers  and  fiocks  and  herds  of  patriarchal  dimensions,  wandering 
at  will  over  his  district — of  a  size  equal  perhaps  to  a  couple  of 
Yorkshires — pitching  his  tent  wherever  the  village  trees  ofi^er  a 
favourable  shade,  his  occupations  diversified  between  the  dispen- 
sation of  justice  and  the  pursuit  of  game,  abundant  without  the 
aid  of  game  laws.  A  life  of  this  sort,  undisturbed  by  wind  or 
rain  or  interruption  of  any  kind,  with  its  combined  freedom  and 
retirement,  is  certainly  in  striking  contrast  to  the  bustling,  frag- 
mentary, spasmodic  existence,  made  up  of  keeping  engagements 
and  catching  trains,  to  which  most  of  us  here  are  doomed ;  and  the 
attractions  which  it  appears  to  possess  for  most  Anglo-Indians  are 
readily  understood. 

In  a  useful  chapter  on  the  natives  of  the  country,  Mr,  Braddon 
endeavours  to  dispel  the  extraordinary  ignorance  of  English  people 
regarding  that  generic  personage,  the  native.  For  it  is  in  truth  extra- 
ordinary— indeed  it  is  quite  one  of  the  phenonema  connected  with 
our  rule  in  India — that  we  should  know  so  little  about  them  as  we 
do.  People  talk  glibly  about  "  the  natives,"  and  the  "  teeming 
millions  "  of  Hindostan  (by  the  way,  it  is  not  the  millions  which 
teem,  as  is  the  fashion  to  say,  but  the  land  which  teems  with 
them),  who  have  not  the  faintest  idea  that  the  civilization 
of  India  is  as  complex  as  that  which  exists  here,  and  that  the 
diversity  of  race  and  language  is  even  greater  there  than  is  to 
be  found  in  Europe.  Notwithstanding  our  intimate  connexion 
with  India,  social  as  well  as  commercial — and  there  is  hardly 
an  English  middle-class  family  which  has  not  a  relative  there 
— we  literally  know  no  more  about  it  than  we  do  about  the 
obscure  parts  of  South  America,  or  the  South  Sea  Islands.  One 
reason  is,  we  believe,  the  discovery  of  this  unhappy  appellation 
"  the  natives  "  to  express  the  people  of  India,  which  operates  as 
a  balm  for  our  indolence,  discouraging  further  inquiry.  A  more 
potent  one  is,  of  course,  that  there  is  really  so  little  information 
available  about  India  in  a  readable  form.  Not  that  India  is  not 
made  very  free  use  of  for  certain  literary  purposes.  When  a  young 
couple  in  a  novel,  without  any  apparent  means  of  subsistence, 
have  to  be  provided  for,  the  difficulty  is  generally  surmounted  by 
shipping  the  hero  off  to  India  to  a  valuable  diplomatic  appoint- 
ment ;  or  if  a  competence  has  to  be  earned  by  any  member  of 
the  family  in  a  ridiculously  short  space  of  time,  the  person  in 
question  goes  out  to  India  to  procure  it,  such  arrangements 
being  absolutely  impossible  under  the  Act  of  Parliament  regu- 
lating admission  to  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  the  entrance 
to  official  life  in  India  being,  in  fact,  fenced  round  with  in- 
exorable conditions.  Even  so  well-informed  a  writer  as  Miss 
Sewell  makes  the  father  of  Amy  Herbert  disappear  on  a  mys- 
terious mission  to  some  Indian  Court,  where  no  trace  of  him 
can  be  found  for  a  few  years,  every  Indian  Court,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  being  in  daily  postal  communication  with  the  British 
Government  J  so  that  the  episode  was  about  as  absurd  as  if 
one  were  to  describe  a  hero  as  disappearing  beyond  the  ken 
of  the  detective  poUce  because  taking  up  an  appointment  under 
the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Company.  But  this 
instance  is  a  trifle  compared  with  the  tricks  which  ordinary 
novelists  play  with  India.  One  notable  instance,  a  book  written 
by  a  namesake  of  our  present  author,  was  lately  reviewed  in 
these  columns,  where  one  Robert  Ainsleigh  underwent  a  series  of 
perfectly  impossible  and  inexpressibly  dreary  adventures  in  that 
country.  But  these  blunders  are  probably  due  in  some  measure, 
as  we  have  said,  to  the  dearth  of  readable  descriptions  of  Indian 
life  and  manners,  by  which  of  course  we  do  not  mean  the  life  and 
manners  of  the  Anglo-Indians,  who  lead  the  life  of  self-inflicted 
ostracism  sometimes  affected  by  the  officers  of  British  regiments 
stationed  there,  but  of  the  complex  and  interesting  portion  of 
humanity  comprised  in  tlie  two  hundred  millions  of  our  Indian 
fellow-subjects.  As  a  contribution  to  this  useful  purpose  we 
may  heartily  reconmiend  Mr.  Braddon's  lively  volume,  the  work 
of  a  shrewd  observer  with  a  keen  sense  of  humour. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  refected  commmi' 
cations;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

The  publication  of  the  SATURDAY  Review  takes  plact  on  Saturdat/ 

M(iniiiii/.t,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  7nay  be  obtained 
in  tlie  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 

Nearly  all  the  back  Numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be 
obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  of  the  Publisher,  at  the  Office^ 
'M  Soidhampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  to  whom  all  Communica' 
tiuns  relating  to  Adoerliscments  should  likewise  be  addressed. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Sill  of  Contents  will  be  for- 
warded  every  Friday  Evening  by  pod,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
in  Town  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publislier, 
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T70URTH   BPvITISH    OKCHESTRAL    CONCERT,  St. 

James's  Hall.  Patron-II.R.H.  the  Duke  of  EDINBURGH,  K.G.  Conductor.  Mr. 
Geo.  Mount.— Thursday,  January  23.  Symphony,  B  flat,  Beethoven;  Overture  (MS.),  St.  John 
tiie  Baptist  (First Timet,  G.  A.  Macfarren;  Concerto  A  minor.  No.  5,  Moliquc.  Violin.  Mr. 
Carro(iu9;  Overture,  I>er  FreiachtUz,  Weber.  Vocalists.  Madame  Florence  Lancia,  Mr.  \V.  II. 
Cuminings,  and  Mr.  Santley.— Stalls.  lOa.  6d.;  Balcony,  unreserved,  43.;  Area,  reserved.  .'>3.; 

Tickets.  2s.  and  Is  Stanley  Lucas,  Weber  &  Co. ,  84  New  Bond  Street;  Cramer.  201  Ret^ent 

Street;  L.  Cock,  63;  Chappell,  60  New  Bond  Street;  011ivier,38;  Mitchell.  3:1  Old  Bond  Street; 
Keith  Prowsc,  Cheapsiue  ;  A.  Ilays,  Koyal  Exchange;  and  Austin's  Ticket  Olhce,  St. 
James's  Hall.  

"IVrO'^J^AY  POPULAR   CONCERTS,  St.  James's  Hall.— 

BEETHOVEN  NIGHT,  on  Monday  Evening  next,  January  13.  Executants  : 
3Idme.  Arabella  Goddard,  MM.  Straus,  L.  Ries,  Zerbini,  and  Piatti.   Vocalist,  Mr.  Santley. 

Conductor,  M,  Zerbini  Sofa  Stalls,  03.;  Balcony,  3s.;    Admission,  Is.    Programmes  and 

Tickets  at  Chappell  &  Co.'s.  50  New  Bond  Street.  

SATURDA.Y  POPULAR  CONCERTS,  St.  James's  Hall.— 
EXTRA  CONCERT  on  Saturday,  January  18,  when  the  Programme  will  include 
Mozart's  Quintet  in  G  Minor  ;  BeetJioveu's  Sonata  in  A  Major.  Op.  1*2,  No.  2,  for  Piano  and 
Violin,  &c.  Executants  :  Madame  Norman-Nt-ruda,  MM.  Chas.  HalK',  L.  Ries,  Straus, 
Zerbini,  and  Daubert.  Vocaliat,  Mr.  Santley.  Conductor,  Sir  Julius  Benedict.— Sofa  Stalls, 
As.;  Balcony, 3s.;  Admission,  Is.  Programmes  and  Tickets  at  Chappell  &  Co.'s,  50  New  Bond 
Street.  The  Annual  Series  of  Seven  Concerts  commences  on  Saturday,  January  25.  Sub- 
ecription  to  Sofa  Stalls,  fl  IPs.  

LONDON  BALLAD  CONCERTS,  St.  James's  Hall.— The 
Firrt  EVENING  CONCERT  on  AVednesday  next,  at  8  o'clock.  Artists :  Miss  Edith 
"Wynne,  Miss  Banks,  and  Madame  Patey  ;  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  Mr.  Nordblom.  and  Mr. 
Santley  ;  the  London  Orpheus  Quartett.  Pianoforte,  Madlle.  Elvira  del  Bianco.  Conductors, 
Mr.  J.  L.  Hatton  and  Herr  Meyer  Lutz.  Tickets,  Is.  to  69.  to  be  had  of  Austin,  St.  James's 
Hall ;  Boosey  Si  Co..  Holies  Street;  and  the  principal  Musicsellers.  


s 


IMS    REEVES,     SANTLEY,    EDITH  WYNNE, 

Madam^  PATEY  at  the  BALT^AD  CONCERT  on  Wednesday  Evening. 


and 


D ORE'S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 
PR^TORIUM,"  with  "  Triumph  of  Christianity."  "  Christian  Martyrg."  "  Francesca 
da  Rimini,"  "Neophyte."  "Titania,"  mc,  at  the  DORE  GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street. 
Tan  to  Six.  Admission,  19.  

UEENWOOD  COLLEGE,  near  Stockbridge,  Hants.— The 

FIRST  TERM  of  1S73  commences  January  I.'i  and  ends  April  9.    Preparation  for  the 

London  Matriculation,  and  for  the  Koyal  College  of  Surgeons  For  Particulars,  apply  to 

 C.  WILLMORE,  Prindpah 

QUEEN'S    COLLEGE,    43    and    45  Harley    Street,  W. 
Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  iss.**,  for  the  General  Education  of  Ladies, 
and  for  granting  Certificates  of  Knowledge. 
Palroni-IIEK  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN,  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES.  ^ 

Visitor— The  Lord  Bishop  of  London. 
The  CLASSES  will  RE-OPEN  for  the  LENT  Term  on  Monday,  January  20.  The  Course 
of  Initruction  includes  Latin, French,  German.  Italian,  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosopliy  and 
Astronomy,  English  Language  and  Literature,  Ancient  and  Modern  History.  Theology  and 
Churcli  History.  Drawing,  Singing,  and  Harmony.  Individual  Instruction  is  given  in  Vocal 
and  Instrumental  Music.  Special  Classes  are  formed  for  the  study  of  Greek  and  for  Conversa- 
tion in  Modem  Languages. 

Prospectuses,  with  full  particulars  as  to  Fees,  Scholarships,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  Miss  Qbote,  at  the  College  Oflice. 

 E^H.  PLUMPTRE.  M.A,.  Dcan._ 

QUEEN'S  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  43  and  45  Harley  Street,  W, 
The  CLASSES  in  this  School,  for  Girls  from  Five  to  Fourteen,  will  RE-OPEN  on 
Monday,  J anuary  20.  The  following  reduced  scale  of  Fees  will  come  into  operation  : 

For  Pupils  under  Ten    £*  4  0  a  Term,  or  £10   10  0  a  Year. 

For  Pupils  from  Ten  to  Twelve  ....  X4  5   Da  Term,  or  £13   13  0  a  Year. 
For  Pupils  from  Twelve  to  Fourteen  X6  6  OaTenn,  orXK  16  0  a  Year. 
When  Three  or  more  Sisters  attend  at  the  same  time,  all  after  the  second  are  received  at 
Half-Fees. 

 E.  H.  PLUMPTRE,  M.A..  Dean. 


fTHE  LADIES'  COLLEGE,  Grosvenor   Square,  SOUTH- 

AMPTON.  Founded  by  the  Hampshire  Association  for  Promoting  Female  Edu- 
cation. 

i»«(ron«_The  Bishop  of  WINCHESTER;  Visconnt  EVERSLEY  ;  Lord  NORTHEROOK. 
/>resWen<_The  Right  Hon.  W.  COWPER-TEMPLE,  M.P. 
The  WINTER  TER.M  commences  January  21.   Applications  for  the  Prospectus  and  for 
Entries  may  be  addressed  to  the  Uonokauy  Secketabv.  or  to  the  Lady  Principal,  .Miss 
Daxikls.  

TRUST  for  carrving  on  the  NORTH  LONDON  COLLEGIATE 
and  CAMDEN  SCHOOLS  for  GIRLS  The  Camden  School  for  Girls  will  RE-OPEN 

On  Tuesday.  January  14, 1873.  The  North  London  Collegiate  School  for  Girls  will  Ke-open  on 
Tuesday,  January  21.  1873^  

'THE  ABBEY  SCHOOL,  Beckenham.— Careful  PREPARA- 

TION  for  the  PL'BLIC  SCHOOLS  :  age  from  Eight  to  Fourteen  ;  number  about  Forty. 
Boysabf,ve  Twelve  have  separate  rooms.  Beckenham  is  half  an  hour  by  rail  (I..  C.  i  U.)  from 
Ixindon.  ncven  minute*  from  CVystal  Palace,  and  on  gravel.  Boys  met,  if  desired,  at  any 
London  Station.   The  next  Term  begiiu  January  16,  1S73  Address,  Key.  T.  Lloyd 

FHU.UP3,M,A. 


T 


HE  LONDON  INTERNATIONAL  COLLEGE.  Founded 

iliT  the  auipiccs  of  tlie  late  Kll.'HAIll)  COIIiJK>'  i  Inaugurated  July  10,  lVi7,  by  U.R.Ii. 
the  I'riiiccof  Wai.km. 

J'rini:iiml-Dr.  L.  SCII.MITZ,  F.U.S.E.,  late  Rector  of  the  Hlith  Schwl. Ediumirgh. 
yi,:r.-rri„n,ml-M.  8.  FOIIHTEK,  Il.C.L.  M.A.,  Oxford. 
This  Collcire  assigns  a  prominent  place  In  its  Curriculum  Uj  M<j<iern  Languaffea  and  tho 
Natural  HcIcikx'h, 

Tho  WINTER  TERM  will  COMMENCE  on  Saturday.  January  18,  1873. 
Applieatloiis  for  Admission  should  lie  addreased  to  the  PULtuITAI.,  ur  to  the  8ECaETADr,at 
the  College,  Hprlng  Grove,  near  Islewortii.  Middlesex. 

r)VERSLADE,  near  Rugby. —A  High-Class  PREPARATORY 

^  '  SCHOOL,  under  the  Rev.  O.  F.  WitioiiT.  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  C.  0.  C.  Cambridge, 
formerly  Assistant  at  Slircwsburv  and  Wellington  College,  Large,  Is/^lated  Country  House, 
with  private  Chapel  attachcdi  Cricket  Field  of  Nine  Acres;  Uymnaaium  under  qualiflea 
liistnictor.  

rPHE    HARTLEY    INSTITUTION,  Southampton.— In  tho 

Department  of  General  Literature  ond  Science,  CANDIDATES  are  prep«red  for  the 
Indian  EnKineerinK  College,  and  all  other  Public  Competitive  Kxttmiiiatioiu.  In  the  fX-part- 
inent  of  EuKiiieerinfr  and  Tecliiiical  Scit-na:,  YOUTHS  arc  trained,  U>tli  Thc/>rcti<:any  and  by 
u  Course  of  i*ra<;ti(:al  InHtru*;ti()n  in  Laboratorlcn,  VVorkuhopa,  and  on  Work*  of  tti:tual  <;on- 
Btruetion,  for  Enninecrinn.  Architecture.  SurvcyinR,  and  other  'IVehninal  (>(y.iipation>,  and  for 
the  EnsineeriiiK  Service  of  India.  In  tlie  Department  of  Preliminary  Medjcal  Educatlun, 
STUDENTS  receive  Inwtruetion  in  the  Elemenlsof  Medical  Science,  with  opportunities  for 
DirtpeiiHinK  and  iloHpitul  i'ractice — Fur  Troiipeetu*,  oddrcjitf  TuK  LiiuuAUiAjr.  Next  Term 
commences  January  17.  

PREPARATION  for  ETON,   HARROW,  &c.— In  a  high- 

clafls  School  for  the  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN  in  the  neichhourhood  of  lUmixtead  there 
are  now  VACANCIES.  As  no  Btron^ly  coercive  mcagure*)  are  adopted,  none  hut  Kentlemanly, 
well-disposed  Uoys  can  he  received.  The  Domestic  arrantjemetito  are  up«m  an  unuHually 
litieral  Hculc,  and  a.s  nearly  aa  podsihie  those  of  a  i'rivate  Eairnly.  Kaeh  Pupil  haa  a  leparatc 
iHjdroom.  IncluHivc  Terms,  80  and  100  euinean  ijer  annum.— AddrcsB,  M.A.,  care  of  Me«arri. 
Kinsey  &  Ade,  9  moomabury  Place,  London,  W.C. 

^NA VAL'  CADETSIIIPS,  &c. 

•pASTiAIAN'S    R,N.    ACADEMY,    SOUTHSEA.— At  the 

^  Examination,  in  Novcmher  1H7],  ALL  the  PUPILS  sent  up  to  comMte  were  SUC- 
CESSFUL, taking  Itli,  .'>tli,  !tth,  &c..  places. 

In  June  last  One-third  of  all  the  Naval  Cadetships  piven  were  taken  in  competition  by  Pupili 
wlio  took  ard,  Cth.ath,  'Jth,  loth,  &c.,  places.  PUPILS  are  received  from  Eiifht  yearn  of  age  and 
upwards. 

OOLWICH,     COOPER'S     HILL,     INDIAN  CIVIL, 

and  LINE  Kcv.  Dr.  HUGHES  (Wranc  Joh.  Col.  Cam.),  who  has  since  l>i.',2  passed 

over  300,  with  ample  Assistance  (.Classical  Gold  Medallist,  Sic),  prepares  TWELVE  PUPILS 
for  the  above  Ealing'.  W .  

pOOPER^S    HILL,   WOOLWICH,    CEYLON  WRITER- 

^  SHIPS,  CIVIL  SERVICE.  &c.— Mr.  W.  M.  LUTTON  (Author  of  Enzlish  lUstory, 
Arithmetic,  and  Chemistry)  ha3  been  very  successful  in  preparinc  CANDIDATES  for  the 
above  Examinations.— Address.  Sedbergh  House,  South  Hill  Park,  ilampslead,  N.VV. 

"fpOLKESTONE.— The  Rev.  A.  L.  HUSSEY,  M.A.,  Ch.Ch., 

Oxford  (late  of  Peterley  House,  Bucks),  PREPARES  BOYS  of  Nine  and  upwards  for 
Eton  and  other  I'UCLIC  SCHOOLS,  at  Durham  House .  

Tj^OLKESTONE.— Mr.  W,  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  Oxon 

(formerly  Principal  of  the  Klphinstone  High  School,  Bombay),  will  continue,  with  the 
Assistance  of  a  Cambridge  Honours-Man,  to  prepare  PUPILS  for  the  Universities,  Indian 
Civil  Service,  Woolwich,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations. — Terms  and  References  on 
application.  

MORNING    PREPARATORY   CLASS  for  the  SONS  of 
GENTLEMEN  (exclusively),  13  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square.  The  Lent  Term 
will  commence  Tuesday,  January  14. 

nnUITION.— The  VICAR  of  a  Parish,  beautifully  and  healthily 

situated  near  London,  receives  THREE  PUPILS  to  prepare  for  the  Universities, 
Army,  &c.  Highest  references  aa  to  success.  Terms,  £200 — Address,  Rev.  M.A.,  Bickers, 
Booksellers,  Leicester  Square,  W, 

A    GENTLEMAN  (formerly  in  the  Army),  Married,  living  on 

•^-^  his  own  Estate,  in  one  of  the  best  parts  of  Hants,  assisted  by  a  Militia  Officer  of  great 
Experience  in  Tuition,  wishes  to  receive  SIX  PUPILS  to  prepare  them  for  the  University, 
Civil  Service,  and  Competitive  Examinations.  Both  Gentlemen  well  versed  in  Modern 
Languages  acquired  abroad.    Church  of  England.   The  Advertiser,  from  his  position,  can 

otter  exceptional  Advantages.     Highest  references  given  and  required  Address,  C.  C, 

King's  Library,  Alton,  Hants. 

DUCATION    in    GERMANY.— The  INTERNATIONAL 

COLLEGE,  Godesberg,  near  Bonn. on  the  Rhine.  Principal— Dv.  A.  BASKERVILLE. 
Terms,  80  Guineas  per  annum — For  Prospectuses  and  References,  apply  to  J.  Eugab,  Esq.. 
29  Westbourne  Pork  Terrace,  Harrow  Road, London. 

Th" DUCATION  in  PARIS  and  COBURG.— Dr.  KORNEMANN, 

the  Principal  of  the  International  Educational  Institute,  will  be  on  his  visit  to  London 
from  the  4th  to  the  14th  of  January  inst.,  and  all  particulars  as  to  French  and  German  Educa- 
tion can  be  obtained  by  addressing  him  by  letter,  care  of  M.  M.  Johnson,  Esq.,  20  Austinfriars. 
London,  E.G.— References  in  Paris.  Revs.  E.  de  Pressens,  E.  Bersier,  and  Dr.  G.  Monod:  and. 
in  London.  M.  M.  Johnson,  Esq.,  20  Austinfriars,  E.C.,  and  £.  C.  Mather,  Esq.,  44  Elgin  Road 
Notting  Hill.  VV.  

FRENCH  FAMILY.— Mr.  AUGUSTE  BOD  ART,  who  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  Tuition,  continues  to  receive,  on  his  own  estate,  in  one  of 
the  best  parts  of  Boulogne,  Two  or  Three  PUPILS  of  good  English  families,  to  whom  he  will 
devote  his  whole  attention  ;  One  Vacancy. 

The  Pupils  have  peculiar  advantages,  and  there  are  great  facilities  for  acquiring  the 
French  language. 

For  further  particulars,  address  to  the  Principal  Notabilities  of  Boulogne,  or  toMr.  AcGUSTE 
BODAUT,33  rue  du  Prince  Albert,  Boulogne-sur-raer,  France. 

f^rO  WIDOWERS,  GUARDIANS,  and  WARDS  in  CHAN- 

J-    CERY  A  First-class  EDUCATION,  with  the  most  tender  home  care,  training,  and 

companionship,  is  offered  by  a  Married  LADY  tof  good  position,  residing  near  the  Park)  with 
one  little  GIRL,  Eight  years  old,  to  ONE  of  a  similar  age.  Devoting  herself  entirely  to  the 
welfare  of  her  child,  would  not  object  to  the  entire  charge  for  some  years.  Inclusive  terms, 
£200  per  annum  Address,  X.  Y.,  Mr.  Alexander,  24  Old  Cavendish  Street,  W. 

TTNIVERSITY  of  LONDON.— The  Office  of  ASSIST.ANT 

REGISTRAR  having  become  VACANT  by  the  Resignation  of  Dr.  Hirst,  the 
Senate  are  about  to  appoint  a  Successor,  who  will  also  be  charged  with  the  duties  of  Librarian, 
The  Salary  of  the  Assistant  Registrar  and  Librarian  will  be  £500  a  year.  In  common  with 
the  other  Otncers  of  the  University  he  will  be  subject  to  annual  re-election.  His  whole  time 
must  be  devoted  to  the  business  ot  tbe  University.  He  will  be  required  to  enter  on  his  duties 
not  later  than  May  \.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the 
Registrar. 

Candidates  are  desired  to  send  in  their  names  to  the  Registrar,  with  a  statement  of  their  age 
(which  must  not  be  less  than  twenty-five  or  exceed  forty-five  years),  previous  career,  and. 
Qualifications,  and  with  such  Testimonials  aa  they  may  think  desirable,  on  or  before  Saturday, 
February  15. 

It  is  particularly  requested  by  the  Senate  that  no  personal  application  be  made  to  its  Members 
individually. 

University  of  London,  W,  WILLLiM  B.  CARPENTER,  Eegistrar. 
 January  7,  1873.  ^  

OVERLAND  ROUTE.— The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIEN- 
TAL STEAM  NAVIGATION  CO.MPANY  BOOK  PASSENGERS  and  receire 
Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 

FKOM  SOUTHAMPTOS.  (eilLTa^lSa). 


Feom  Bkixdisi. 


Every  Thursday, 

at  2  p.m. 
Every  Thursday, 
at  2  p.m. 


GIBRALTAR 

MALTA  

ALEX.'tNDRIA 

ADEN   

BOMBAY  ... 

G.\1.LE  

MADRAS  ... 
C.Vl.CUTTA  . 

I'ENANG  

S1XG.4.P0RE 

CHINA  

J  A  VAN  

Thursday.  Jan 


Thursday,  Jan.  2 
and  16,  at  2  p.m. 


Every  Friday 
Morning. 


Friday  Morning, 
Jan.  10  and  34. 


Every  Monday, 
at  5  a.m. 


\  Monday,  Jan.  13  &nd 
27,  at  j  ».m. 


NEW  ZEALAND . 
(.Cargo  only) 


at  2  p.m. 


16,  f  Friday  Morning,  (Monday.  Jan.  27,  at 


Jan.  24. 


And  all  Ports  at  which  the  British  India  Company's  Steamers  call. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  charge  for  the  Return  Voyaffe  is  made  to  Passentrera 
who  have  paid  full  fare  to  or  from  Ports  Eastward  of  Suez  re-embarking  within  Six  Months 
of  their  arrival,  and  10  per  cent,  to  those  pe-embarkin£  within  Tweh*e  Months. 

Through  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of  Lebkatj  &  Co.,  6  Billiter  Street,  E.C 
(South  Italian  Railway  Otfice.) 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  information,  apply  at  the  Company 'a 
Offices,  l£i  Leadenhall  Street,  Loudon,  or  Oriental  Place, Southampton. 
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existing  repute.  Spacious  Coffee  Room  for 
in  the  Hotel.— Communications  to  Tlie 


To  NEWSPAPER  PROPRIETOES.— A  GENTLEMAN, 
thoroughly  Experienced  in  Newspaper  Mana2;ement.  and  who  is  an  Expert  Short- 
hand Writerrdesires  a  PARTNERSHIP  in  a  Respectable  JOURNAL,  on  which  his  Services 
could  be  a<lTanta?eously  employed,  in  connexion  with  an  Investment  of  from  £2,000  to  £4,000  ; 
or  the  Advertiser  would  not  object  to  PURCHASE  a  well-established  Paper,  yielding  a  good 
inoome.— Address,  J.  F.  S.,  care  of  Messrs.  Marlborough  &  Co.,  Ave  Maria  Laue,  London. 

HEPHERD'S  BUSH,  close  to  Railway  Station,  and  within 

a  short  Distance  of  the  Uxbridge  Road  Station  To  be  let  APARTMENTS  for  One  or 

Two  GENTLE5IEN.  House  quiet.  Terms  moderate.— Apply  to  Mr.  Deak,  39  Southampton 
Street.  Strand.  W'.C.  

HYDROPATHY.— SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill. 
P7j!/sic;a7!_Dr.  EDWARD  LANE,  M.A..  M.D.  Edin.   Turkish  Baths.  Consulta- 
tions daily  (Saturday  excepted)  at  7  Princes  Street,  Hanover  Square,  irom  Ten  till  Twelve. 

WINTER'^EASON.— GRANVIIXE  H0TEL7Stl:,awren 
on-Sea,  Thanet  During  the  Winter  Months  a  Reduction  of  25  per  cent,  will  be  made 

upon  Apartments  taken  by  the  Week.  Board,  £3  3s.  per  week  ;  Apartments  according  to  size 
and  position  ;  Attendance,  is.  a  day.  Hydropathic,  Tiiikish,  or  one  and  every  description  of 
Baths  in  the  Hotel.  Tabie-d'hSte  at  6^30P.m^  

BRIGHTON.  —  BEDFORD   HOTEL.  —  Every  endeavour  is 
made  to  render  this  Hotel  eqxialto  its  long 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen.     Sea-Water  Service 
Manager,  Bedford  Hotel  Company,  Limited. 

ODRIGUES'    MONOGRAMS,    ARMS,    CRESTS,  and 

ADDRESSES  Designed,  and  Steel  Dies  Enjrraved  as  Gems. 
KAISED,  RUSTIC,  GROTESQUE,  and  ECCENTRIC  MONOGRAMS  artistically  de- 
signed for  any  combination  of  Letters.  NOTE  PAPER  and  ENVELOPES  Stamijedin  Colour 
Belief,  and  brilliantly  Illuminated  in  Gold,  Silver,  and  Colours,  in  the  highest  Style  of  Art, 
CAKD-PLATE  elegantly  engraved,  and  100  Superfine  Cards  printed, for  4s,  6d. 
At  HENRY  RODRIGUES',12  PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

HE  ASTRONOMER-ROYAL  Reported  to  the  Admiralty 

(August  13, 1870),  on  40  Chronometers  entered  for  annual  competition,  "  M.  F.  DENT'S 
16  thefinest  we  have  ever  had  on  trial."— M.  F.  DENT,  Chronometer,  Watch,  and  Clock  Maker 
to  the  Queen, 33  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS. 

PATENTED  IMPROVEMENT  in  WATCHES.— E.  DENT 
&  CO..  61  Strand  and  34  Royal  Exchange,  Manufacturers  to  Her  Majesty,  ixiakers  of 
the  New  Standard,  Clock  of  the  Royal  Observatory.  Greenwich.  &c.,  invite  attention  to  their 
NEW  PATENT  ESCAPEMENT  for  HALF  CHRONOMETER  WATCHES,  which  ren- 
ders them  less  susceptible  to  injury,  and  corrects  those  errors  of  performance  which  generally 
arise  from  rough  usage.  Catalogues  on  application,  61  Strand,  and  31  Royal  Exchange 
(adjoining  Lloyd's),  London.  

THE   PERFECT   SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER.— The  real 
NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  Thirty  Years  ago  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 
when  plated  by  the  patent  process  of  Messrs.  Elkiugton  &  Co.,  is  the  best  article  next  to 
silver  that  can  be  used  as  such,  either  usefully  or  ornamentally,  as  by  no  test  can  it  be  dis- 
tinguished from  real  silver. 
A  small  useful  Set,  guaranteed  of  first  Quality  for  finish  and  durability,  as  foUows:- 

Patterns. 


12  Table  Forks  

12  Table  Spoons   

12  Dessert  Forks  

12  Dessert  Spoons   

12  Tea  Spoons  

6  Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bowls  ... 

2  Sauce  Ladles   

1  Grav^'  Spoon   

2  Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bowls  . . . 
1  Mustard  Spoon,  gilt  bowl . 

1  Pair  of  Sugar  Tongs  

1  Fair  of  Fish  Carvers  

1  Butter  Knife   

1  Soup  Ladle   

1  Sugar  Sifter  


Total., 


Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver. 

Bead 
or  Thread. 

King*3 
or  Shell. 

£    8.  d. 

£    B.  d. 

£    s.  d. 

1  10  . 

2     1  . 

2     4  . 

1  10  . 

2     1  . 

2     4  . 

1    2  . 

1     7  . 

1    10  . 

1     2  . 

1     7  . 

1    10  . 

.    14  . 

.    19  . 

1     I  . 

.     9  . 

.    12  . 

.    13  6 

.     6  . 

.     8  . 

.     9  . 

.     6  . 

.     8  . 

.     9  . 

.     3  . 

.     4  . 

.     4  6 

.     1  6 

.     2  . 

.     2  3 

.     2  6 

.     3  C 

.     4  . 

.    19  3 

12  6 

13  6 

.     2  9 

.     3  6 

.     3  9 

.    10  . 

.    11  . 

.    12  . 

.     3  . 

.     4  . 

.      4  . 

9     1  . 

11    13  6 

12   14  6 

Any  Article  to  be  had  singly  at  the  same  Prices.  An  Oak  Chest  to  contain  the  above,  and  a 
relative  number  of  Knives,  &c.,  £2  15s.   A  Second  Quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  : — 

Table  Spoons  and  Forks,  £1  39.  per  doz.   Dessert,  16s.  6d.  Tea  Spoons,  lis. 

Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Electro-Silver  on  White  Jletal.  £3  15s.  to  £7. 
Do.  Electro-SUver  on  Nickel,  £7  17s.  to  £%i. 

Dish  Covers.  Electro-Silver  on  Niclvcl :— A  Set  of  Four,  plain  elegant  Pattern,  £0.  A  Set  of 
Four,  Beaded  Pattern,  £10  10s.  A  Set  of  Four,  Fluted  Patteni,  £12  Ids.  Chased  and  Engraved 
Patterns,  from  £14  to  £26. 

Cruet  Frames,  Electro-Silver  :_Three  Glaaecs,  12s.  to  £2  6s.  Four  Glasses,  15s,  to  £2  18s, 
Six  Glasses,  £1  4s.  to  £4  169.  Seven  Glasses,  £1  18s.  to  £7  lOs.  Biscuit  Boxes,  123.  to  £5  Sb. 
Warmers,  £7  2g.  6d.  to  £Vo  Ift.". 

Dessert  Fruit  Knives  and  Forks,  from  45s.  to  £9  12s.  the  dozen  pairs.   Cases,  from  8s. 

Fish  Eaters  Knives,  from  4.'>s.  to  %s.  the  dozen.  Knives  and  Forks,  from  £4  4s.  to  £8  8s.  Gd. 
the  dozen  pairs.   Cases,  from  8s.  and  l&s.  Fish  Carvers,  in  Cases,  from  l^s.  to  848.  the  Pair, 

AU  kind^  of  Replating  done  by  the  Patent  process. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appointment,  to  H.R.H. 
•he  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE,  coutaining  upwards  of  HoO  Illustrations  of  his 

unrivalled  Stock,  with  List  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  30  large  Show-rooms,  post  free  

39  Oxford  Street,  W.;  I,  lA,  2,  3  and  4  Newman  Street;  4.  5  and  6  Perry's  Place  ;  and  1 
Newman  Yard,  London.  W.  The  Cost  of  delivering  Gootls  to  tluj  moat  distant  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling,  \VTLLIAM  S.  BURTON  will  always  undertake 
delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate.       ^  ^  

FURNISH^  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT  on  J^IOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  Cash  Prices ;  no  Extra  Charges. 
Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from.  All  Goods  Warranted.  Terms  post  free  ;  with  Illustrated 
Price  Catalogue,  liiree  stamps — 219  and  2.00  Tottenham  Court  Road.   Established  1H62. 

ASY    CHAIRS    and    SOFAS.— HOWARD    &  SONS, 

Manufacturers,  solicit  an  inspection  of  their  Stock,  which  is  of  tbc  most  varied  dcsoription. 
2C,  «£  27  Berncrs  Street,  Oxford  Street.  W.      SIEGES  DE  PLirMB.     Howard's  Patent. 
The  most  luxurious  seats  posi^ibie.  Show  Rooms— 25,  2G,  i  27  lierners  Street,  Loudou,  W. 
 HOWAIM)  &  SONS.  

STAINED    GLASS   WINDOWS  and    CHURCH  DECO- 
BATIONS  riEATON,  BUTLER.  &  BAYNE,  Gorrick  Street,  Covcnt  Garden, 

London.  Prize  Medal, London  and  Paris.  

CLARK'S  PATENT  STEEL  NOISELESS  SHUTTERS, 
Self-Coiling,  Fire  and  Thief  Proof,  can  be  adapted  to  any  Window  or  otluT  Opening. 
Prospcctfliscs  free — CLARK  Sc  CO.,  8oio  Patentees,  Rathbone  Place,  W. ;  Paris,  Manckealer, 
Li  vc  rpooLand^Dubl  i  n .  

THE  LITERARY  MACHINE  (Patented),  for  holding  a 
Book,  Writing-desk.  Lamp,  Meals,  &c..  In  any  position,  over  a  Bed,  Sofa,  or  Easy  (Jhair, 
and  (tcrceiiinK  the  Face  from  the  Fire.  Invaluable  to  Studcitts  aud  Invulidx.  Admirably 
adapted  for  India.  A  most  tincfnl  and  eletrant  Gift.  Prices  from  20s.  Drawiugi  iiost  Irec— 
J.  CARTER.  liA  New  Cavendiah  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 

ESTABLISHED  18C1. 

TIMEWELL,  SPECIAL  TAILOR 
and  MILITARY  OUTFITTER  to  Gentlemen  who  require  no  Credit,  H  SackvUle  Street, 
PicCft'Iilly,  W.  "A  private  trade  of  hiuhest  claui  and  cliaroctor, yielding  to  itw  patronii  the  lull 
advatitauctof  thtir^positlou."  Book  of  I'rircH  post  iree^  

L^ADIES'  ROOTS  for  'SKATING.— Satin  Boots,  16s.  Gd. 
Guinea  Cork-solcd  Boots.  Velvet  Boots,  .'n.  r.rt.   Catnloeucs,  post  free. 
 Jl'UOMAH  I).  MARSHALL,  192  Oxford  Street^.  

■f^^IELD'S    PATENT     "  OZOKERIT  " 

J-  luiprovcU  in  nolonr.      Improved  in  burning. 

No  advance  in  price. 
  80LD  KVKHYWHIORE. 
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£1,200,000  SEVEN  PER  CENT.  FIRST  MORTGAGE  BONDS  OF  £100  EACH. 

RUGUAY  CENTRAL  and  HYGUERITAS  RAILWAY 

COMPANY  of  MONTEVIDEO,  LIMITED. 


Secured  by  a  First  Mortpaee  on  the  Government  Guarantee  for  40  years  (within  which  period 
the  Bonds  will  be  redeemed  at  par  by  the  operation  of  a  Sinlung  Fund),  and  of  the  14ti  Miles 
of  Railway,  as  made,  from  Santa  Lucia  to  Hyg:ueritas. 


Subscribers  will  receive,  in  addition,  upon  the  delivery  of  each  Definitive  Bond  a  fully  paid- 
up  £^0  Share,  by  way  of  Bonus,  out  of  the  £300.0(10  of  Ordinary  SJiare  Capital,  which  is  entitled 
to  Dividend  after  payment  of  the  Interest  and  Sinking  Fund  on  the  Bonds,  and  the  Interest 
on  the  Preference  Shares. 

These  Bonds  are  the  First  Mortsaire  Capital  of  the  UnT7Gt7AY  Central  and  Htgueritas 
Railway  Company  op  MoxTEViteEO.  Limited,  and  will  bear  Interest  at  the  rateof  Sevtn 
per  cent,  per  amium,  from  January  1,  la73,  payable  hali-yearly  on  June  30  aud  December  31. 


Trustees  for  the  Bondholders, 

GEORGE  W.  DRABBLE,  Esq.  (Chairman  of  the  London  and  River  Plate  Bank. 

Director  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern  Railway  Company). 

Lord  HENRY  GORDON  LENNOX,  M.P.  (Director  of  the  National  Bank). 
LOFTUS  FITZWYGRAM.  Esq.,  89  Eccleston  Square.  S.W..  London. 
Trustees  for  the  £on(Uiolders  and  Fr(fercnce  Sfiart^holdcrs  of  the  Central  Uruguay  Railway 
Company, 


PRICE  OP  ISSUE— £85  PER  BOND  OF  £100. 


CANDLES. 


of 


It  O  S  E  S. 


COLD  CREAM 
In  Jam,  to. 

I'lEHSE  LiriilN  ;.renftre  thin  cxnuiiilte  CoHrnctic  with  the  crentoBt  care,  frciih  dally.  Cold 
Cn-Rin  Hoap,  fre<)  from  rilkutl,  t^M.  per  lb.   Hold  by  all  riHhionuhIo  DruttKiMtH  and  I'crfumem. 

A»lt  tor  l'ii{hHK  U  LifiiiN'H  itULiiufitctujTvi  to  prvveut  diiuppuintmunt  LaboraUiry  of  Flowcri, 

X  New  llond  Htrect,  Ixmdmi. 


The  London  and  River  Puvtb  Bank,  Limited,  arc  authorised  to  receive  Subscriptions 
for  the  above,  payable  as  follows 

£5    On  Aipplication. 

10    „  Allotment. 

15   ,  February  15.  1873, 

UO    April  15, 18?3. 

15    „  June  30, 1873.  Less  half-year's  Coupon,  £3  lOs.,  deducting 

Income-tax. 
20    „  August  15, 1873. 

£85 

Subscribers  may  pay  up  in  full  on  any  day  when  an  Instalment  falls  due  under  discount  of 
Five  per  cent,  per  annum  on  tlie  amounts  so  paid. 

At  the  price  of  issue,  after  reckonins:  discount  lor  prepayment,  the  cost  is  reduced  to  about 
83j  per  cent,  net,  which  will  give  the  Subscribers  a  return  of  upwards  of  £6  5s.  per  cent,  per 
annum,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  the  Sinking  Fund. 

Scrip  Certificates  to  Bearer  will  be  issued  on  allotment,  to  be  hereafter  exchanged  for  Defini- 
tive Bonds  and  the  Bonus  Shares,  free  of  stamp  duty. 

The  sum  to  meet  the  first  Two  Years'  Interest  will  be  placed  iu  the  hands  of  the  Trustees  for 
the  Bondholders  before  tlie  issue  of  the  Definitive  Bonds. 

The  Bonds  will  carry  Coupons,  payable  half-yearly  at  the  LONDON  AND  River  Plate 
Bank,  Limited.  40  Moorgate  Street,  E.C.,  London,  on  June  30  and  December  31  in  each  year, 
and  will  be  redeemed  by  annual  drawings,  at  par  (,£100),  in  forty  years,  tlirough  the  operation 
of  a  Sinking  Fund.  The  Drawings  will  take  place  yearly,  on  November  1,  in  London,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Trustees  for  the  Bondholders,  and  commence  on  November  1,  1875,  and  the 
Bonds  so  drawn  will  be  paid  off  on  December  31  following. 

The  Govemrpent  Guarantee  of  £700  per  mile  amounts  annually  to  £102.200 

The  Interest  aud  Sinking  Fund  on  the  Bonds  amount  to    90,000 

Leaving  a  margin,  i>er  annum,  of   £12.200 

The  Bonds,  therefore,  are  more  than  fully  covered  by  the  amount  of  the  Government  Guaran- 
tee, and,  in  addition,  they  have  the  security  of  the  traffic  of  the  Railway. 

A  first  Mortgage  Deed  has  been  executed  to  the  Trustees,  charging  the  Concession  relating  to 
the  146  miles  of  Railway  with  the  guarantee  of  the  Government  of  Uruguay  of  £Ht2,500  a  year 
thereon,  as  a  special  security  for  the  due  payment  of  the  Interest  and  Sinking  Fund  on  the 
Bonds,  the  proceeds  of  which  the  Trustees  will  apply  to  the  eonstmction  and  equipment  of  the 
Railway.  The  Concession  is  in  perpetuity,  the  Government  Guarantee  of  the  net  earnings  of 
the  Line  to  the  amount  of  Seven  per  cent,  on  £lo.uoo  per  mile  being  for  forty  years,  and 
attaching,  aseachseparatesection  of  not  less  than  20  miles  is  opened  for  traffic.  Eacli  such 
section  is  tluis  complete  in  itself,  and  the  position  of  the  Bondholder  remains  Uie  same,  whether 
a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  Bonds  are  issued. 

The  Capital  of  the  Company  consists  of  £1.200,000  in  Bonds,  now  offered  for  subscription,  and 
£600.000  in  Shares.  £300,000  of  which  arc  Seven  per  cent.  Preference  Shares,  aud  £300,000  Ordi- 
nary Shares.   Out  of  the  latter  the  Bonus  Shares  will  be  taken. 

A  Contract  has  been  concluded  with  Messrs.  Wabino  Brothers  for  the  complete  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  the  Railway,  in  sections,  within  two  years,  to  the  satistioction  of 
the  Government,  and  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  the  Concession,  for  the  proceeds  of 
the  mortgage  capital  now  otfered  for  subscription  {ox  pro  rata  in  case  part  ou^  shall  be 
issued),  the  £300.000  of  Prelerence  Shares,  and  the  remainder  i£6O.000)  of  the  Ordinary  Shares, 
which  will  be  paid  and  handed  to  them  by  the  Trustees  against  the  Engineer's  certificates 
as  the  works  progress. 

The  Central  Uruguay  Railway,  starting  from  the  capital  and  shipping  port  of  Montevideo,  is 
now  opened  to  the  town  of  Santa  Liicia.  where  the  present  Line  will  Ibrm  a  junction  with  it, 
and  run  to  Hygueritas.  where  it  will  collect  the  traffic  of  the  vast  and  fertile  provinces  w.atered 
by  the  Uruguay  and  its  tributaries,  for  conveyance  by  means  of  the  Central  Uruguay  Railway 
to  Montevideo,  the  Capital  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay,  and  the  best  Port  of  the  Hivcr  Plate. 

The  Traffic  of  the  Line  to  Santa  I^ucia  is  most  satisfactory,  and  fully  justifies  the  opinion  of 
practical  men  acquainted  with  the  country  that  this  natural  extension  of  the  system.  Ibllowing 
the  course  of  the  main  road  by  which  the  traffic  is  at  present  conveyed,  will,  when  tully 
developed,  earn  considerably  more  than  the  Seven  per  Cent,  niiuimum  Dividend,  on  £10,000  per 
mile  guaranteed  by  the  State. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Line  to  Santa  Lucia  as  yet  lias  been  worked  almost  entirely 
for  Passengers,  the  Receipts  already  amount  to  upwards  ot  £2.'>  per  mile  per  week,  and  a  vciy 
considerable  addition  may  be  expected  as  soon  as  the  Goods  tratHc  commences.  A  net  earning 
of  less  than  £15  per  mile  per  week  on  this  Line  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  Interest  and  Sniking  Fund 
on  the  Bonds  now  ottered  for  subscription,  aud  the  tixcd  Dividend  of  Seven  per  cent,  on  the 
Preference  Shares.  The  Ordinary  Shares  are  entitled  to  all  exoctis  of  net  revenue  beyoiul  that 
sum,  subject  to  tlie  application  of  Fifty  per  cent,  thereof  to  the  repayment  of  advances  by  the 
Government,  if  any,  under  their  guarantee. 

The  success  of  the  Railways  in  the  River  Plate  States  has  been  of  the  most  marked  descrip- 
tion. Tlie  Shares  of  tlic  Buenos  Ayrcs  Great  Southern  Railway,  on  the  riglit  iMink  of  the 
River,  command  a  premium  of  over  Thirty-three  per  cent.  The  net  eaniings  of  the  Northern 
Railwav  of  Buenos  Ayres  for  the  year  1S71  amounted  to  Thirteen  per  Cent,  on  the  entire  Capital 
of  »hc  Company— £17,000  per  mite.  From  the  rapidly  increasing  prosperity  of  Iho  country, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Railways  on  the  left,  or  Montcvideau  bank,  of  the  River  Plate 
will  become  equally,  if  not  more,  remunerative. 

The  Seven  per  Cent.  Bonds  of  the  Central  TTrugimy  Railw.iy  Company,  with  the  eame 
guarantee  of  the  Government  as  those  now  ottered  lor  BUbaa"ii)tiou,  but  without  any  bonus 
Bhare,  issued  in  April  1871,  at  75,  are  now  quoted  at  ll9. 

The  latest  advices  from  TTruguay  are  of  a  very  Fatisfactory  and  encouraging  oliaractcr.  and 
have  a  special  interest  tor  Uic  investors  in  tho  securitien  of  tliat  country.  The  progress  of  the 
country  is  wtcaily  and  continuous;  within  tho  space  of  ten  years  tlic  revenues  liavc  increased 
more  than  threefold  ;  the  receipts  in  lSti2  wore  £353,800  only,  while  in  1871  tho  customs  receipts 
amounted  to  £1.062,1(13. 

The  Consolidated  Six  per  Cent.  Loan  of  Uruguay,  issued  in  Loadon  in  tlio  autumn  of  1871, 

at  the  price  of  72.  is  now  quoted  at  84, 
The  onlv  Deed  cvecuted  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Companv  is  an  Indenture,  dated  January  y, 
I   1H73,  hctwii'ii  William  Waimng.  IIkmiv  Wakino.  and  Cuaulks  Waiuno.  of  the  first  part, 
I   the  Couuianv  of  tho  second  part,  and  (Jkouoh  W.  DkaimiLB,  Lord  UhNKY  Gouuon  Lknnux, 

M.P.,  iumI  J-uktuh  FiTZWVURAM,  E.-<(i.,  of  the  third  part. 
I      Certified  Copies  of  the  Concession,  and  Certified  English  Translations  of  the  same,  and  thO 
I   above  Deed,  as  also  Copies  of  the  Memorandum  and  Articlen  of  .■\ns.iriation  of  tlu*  ('ompany,  can 
I  be  seen  at  tlio  Offices  of  tho  Solicitors,  Messrs.  Coi'iii,  Rouu  &  Phahhun,  2(i  Gi-oat  George  Street, 

Westminster. 

Appliealions  must  bo  made  in  the  annexed  Form,  nccompanird  by  a  poymcnt  of  Five  per 
cent.  (Ill  the  amount  applied  for,  and  he  forwarded  to  the  Uunkcru,  Moiwrs.  Glvn,  Mim.,s, 
CiHciiiM  St  Co.,  I^jmbard  Street,  E.C.,  Ijondon,  or  to  the  London  and  Kivku  Pimtm  H,\nk, 
Limited,  40  Moorgate  Street.  E,C.,  I>ondo&,  or  to  the  BrokcrSt  Mcstuv.  J.  &c  A.  SouiuuUOUR, 
Old  Broad  Street,  K.C.,  London. 

If  no  allotment  is  made,  the  deposit  will  be  returned  in  full. 

In  delautt  of  payment  of  tho  sum  due  on  allulmcnt,  or  of  any  of  the  subsequent  instalments, 
the  allotment  and  all  payments  will  be  liable  to  tbrfetturo. 

Iflnanycasoa  Ions  number  of  Bonds  than  are  applied  ftir  be  allotted,  the  surplus  of  tho 
Ocpohit  on  application  will  be  applied  towards  the  amount  pityalile  on  allotnuMit. 

TroHpeeltiHeH  and  Forms  of  Applinitiou  may  be  obtained  ul  the  I  .dn  don  an  d  UiVKit  PliATFi 
Bank,  40  Moorgate  Street.  10. C.  Loruion  ;  Messrs.  (;lyn,  M  iij..-^.  Ciiiiiiim  &  l.'o.,  (17  Lombard 
Street,  lO.C.  Ltiiulon  t  Messri*.  J.  and  A.  KoriiMtJrcoiiii,  IM  Ohl  Brmul  Street,  K.(\.  Lnudoii  ; 
inid  oi  the  Secretary,  S.  J.  NlCOLLfl,  Esq.,  at  the  Ottiucd,  4  Great  U  iuchuiter  Street  Buildings. 
K.C..  London. 

Loodou,  January  0,  1873. 


w 


M.  YCJUNGKll  &  (JO.'S  ALE9.— No  tonin  can  oxcel  the 

AJc<  of  "  WM.  YUUNOICIl  h  CO.,"  whlnh  can  Iw  had  uf  tho  loodlnK  rctidlcri. 
KaloblliOicU  In  Killnhiirich, 
T,ONnON  HTOllKH,  DKI.VKDRH)';  KOAI),  H.E. 


FORM  OF  Al'PI.ICATION. 

To  thp  TjOmUm  and  River  /'late  liimk,  Limitrd, 
OitNTi.F.MKN.—IIavlnii  jiold  to  Mmarii.  (li.vN,  M11.1.H,  CiiimiK  H:C(>.,thr  .''iiinnf  £  bolnu 
fv  l)<!lini.lt  lit'  Xfi  IK  1  llnnil  oil  St^voii  iht  (  Vnt.  Ilciiiil.  of  tho  DlimilUY  CKNTK*!,  ANI> 
IlY'lllloiilTAU  llAir.lvAVCuMl'ANV  OK  MnNTlcvi tilto,  MiniU'il.I  roqiict  you  will  nllot  inc  tliat 
niitnlnir  fit  tliu  unid  lliiii'U,  iiiiil  1  cnuRAc  to  pay  up  the  Oirlhrr  Iiiitalinfintn  uii  that,  ur  any 
Hinailor  Dunihvr  yuu  may  iillut  mi',  on  llic  tvrina  of  tho  l*ro.iioctua  uf  Januaj-y  \\  IH7,i. 

Naiiicdn  ftlll)   

Atlditii.   

l>CBcrlptlou  V  

DM  i  \m. 
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THE    AGRA    BANK,    Limited.  —  Jlstabliahed    in  1833. 
CAPITAL.Il.oon.OOl). 
Hbad  Oir»tr»_NTCnOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STIIEKT,  LONDON. 
BBANOHsaia  £cUuburi{h,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  MuUraii,  Kiurudiuu,  Aifra,  Luliurc,  Shanghai, 

Current  Aocounti  »ro  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  cuntomnry  with  Loodon  Bankers, 
and  Intercut  allowed  when  the  Credit  Bulajioc  doei  notl'aU  below  XIOU. 

Deyoaitireoeivcd  for  tlxed  porlodi on  tlus  fullowinK  terma,  viz.: 

At!t  percent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  la  months*  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 
l"or  ahortcr  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  bo  UKieed  upon. 

Billsiasuedat  the  current  cxchanite  o(  the  day  on  onyof  the  UrancUcsof  the  Bank,  free  of 
Cxtracharue-  and  Approve*!  ililU  parcliiwcdor  seat  fur  collection. 

Sales  and  Purcliawi  eilectot  In  British  and  KareiKn  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,and  the  safe  custody  of  tlic  same  undertaken. 

Intercstdrawn.and  Army,  Nuvy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pcnsionsrealizcd. 

Every  other  description  of  Bauklni;  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

 J.  THOMSON,  C1n,>mon._ 

TMPERIAL     FIRE     INSURANCE  COMPANY^ 

X  Established  1803. 

1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C.,  ond  18  and  17  PALL  MALL,  8.W. 
CAPITAL,  Xl,600,00O.   PAID  UP  AND  INVESTED,  X700,000. 
 JAMES  HOLLAND.  Supcrintcmknt. 

PH  (E  N  I  X        FIRE  OFFICE, 
LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON.-EsTAliLIsnKD  1782. 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 
 GEO.  W.  LOVELL,.?ecrelary. 

IpAGLE         INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
Established  mV.  (For  Lives  only.) 
79  PALL  MALL,  LONDON. 

Income  from  Premiuma    jrMfi.279 

from  Interest    I.'S,IM9 

Accumulated  Funds   3.199,699 

Aiso,  a  Subscribed  Capital  of  more  than  XI,500,00O.  The  Expenses  ef 
Maiiuxemeut  are  under  3  per  cent. 
At  the  Quinquennial  Investigation  in  Aucrust  last,  the  Snm  of  £lR4,fi.M  was  set  aside  for  dis- 
tribution amongst  tlie  Share  and  l'olicy-liolders,an  ample  reserve  havinc  been  previously  made 
to  meet  all  future  Claims  and  provide  for  Bonuses,  Kxpenses,  and  other  contiut^eucies. 
 GEORGE  UUMPHRETS,  Actuary  and  Secretart/. 

T  IFE    ASSURANCE    for    the    PROFESSIONAL  and 

MERCANTILE  CLASSES. 

A  Short  Pamphlet  on  this  subject  has  been  published,  directing  attention  to 
Life  Assurance  as : 

1.  PROVISION  FOE  A  FAMILT. 

2.  METHOD  OF  SAVING. 

3.  REPLACING  MONET  LOST. 

4.  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENT. 

5.  PROVISION  FOB  OLD  AGE. 

6.  A  SECURITY  IN  BUSINESS. 

7.  A  SECURITY  IN  PARTNERSHIPS. 

Copies  may  be  procured  fVce  from  the 

SCOTTISH   NATIONAL   INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

EDINBURaH  (Head  Office)— 22  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE. 
LONDON  OFFICE— 3  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.G. 
IRECT  SPANISH  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY,  Limited. 

NOTICE  is  hereby  given,  that  the  DIRECT  SUBMARINE  CABLE  recently  laid  between 
Bilbao  in  Spain  and  the  Lizar^l  in  Cornwall,  is  NOW  OPEN  for  the  TRANSMISSION  of 
MESSAGES  at  a  taxilf  of  83.  for  the  first  Twenty  Words,  including  Names  and  Addresses,  and 
an  extra  charge  of  4s.  for  every  additional  ten  words  or  fraction  of  ten  words.  Messages  for 
this  Line  will  be  received  at  and  transmitted  from  all  the  Postal  Telegraph  Stations  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  all  the  Telegraph  Stations  in  Spain. 

ThiaCable  forms  the  only  direct  line  of  commnnication  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Spain.  Messages  will  also  bo  received  for  tranemission  to  Portugal  at  a  tariff  of  9s.  for  the  first 
twenty  words,  including  names  and  addjjesses.  and  an  additional  cliarge  of  4s.  6d.  for  every 
tdditional  ten  words,  or  fraction  of  ten  words.  Parties  wishing  to  have  Messages  sent  by  this 
Cable  will  please  insert  the  words  **vtd  Bilbao"  at  the  bottom  of  the  Message  Form,  and  these 
two  wonU  will  not  be  charged  for  as  part  of  the  Message. 

By  order,         WALTER  HUGHES,  Secretary  pro  tern, 
106  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C.,  Dec  30,  1672.   
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I  N  A  H  A  N'S 
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WHISKY. 


Thii  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH 
WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest 
CognacBrandy.  Note  the  word«  '*  Kinahan's  .  LL  .  "  on  Seal,  Label, and  Cork. 
__  Waolesale  Dep5t.  20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET.  OXFORD  STREET.  W. 

(^RANrS     MORELLA     CHERRY  BRANDY. 

^                     8UPPLIED  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
_  Tliis  dencions  Liqueur,  from  the  famous  Kent  Morella,  snpcrsedes  wine  in  many  households, 
18  much  favoured  by  Sportsmen,  and  ia  also  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession  as  a  valu- 
able Tonic  in  cases  of  weakness.  -Order  of  any  Wine  Merchant,  or  direct  of  T.  GRANT, 
Distillery.  Maidstone.  429.  per  dozen.  Cash.   Carriage  paid.  

TP   L.\ZENBY  &  SON'S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CON- 

•  DIMESTS._E.I.AZENBY  &  SON.  Sole  Proprietorsof  tlie  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  tiie  Piclclea,  Sanccs.and  Condiments,  go  Ion?  and  favourably (listin<?uislied  by 
their Name.areeompelledto  CAUTIONthc  Public  acainstthe  inferior  Preparationswliich  are 
put  np  and  labelled  in  close  imitation  of  their  Goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  Public  _ 
»!  Wigmore  3treet,CaTendi«li  Squaredate  6  EdwardsStreet.Portman  Square)  .and  18  Trinity 
Street,  London. S.E.^   ■* 

XJARVEY'S   SAUCE.  — Caution.  — The  Admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  renuMted  to  ohaerve  that  each  Bottle,  prepared  by 
E.  LAZENBY  &  soy,  bears  the  Isabel  nxA  so  many  years,  signed  "  Kthahelh  f.n^rnb//." 

C    CALL'S     WEST     INDIA  TURTLE. 


M 


Real  Turtle  Soup  in  Ouart.  Pint,  and  Half-pint  Tiuj,  ready  for  Immediate  Use. 


Callipash  and  Callipee  in  2  lb.  and  I  lb.  Tins. 
Orccn  Fat  in  *  lb.  Tins. 
Dried  Turtle  !n  Bulk. 

To  be  had  at  all  First-claM  Italian  Warehouses,  "and  Wholesale  of  JOHN  McCAIX  S:  CO.. 
1J7  Houndsditch,  B.C.  

T)  IN  NE  FORD'S    PURE    FLUID  MAGNESIA, 

the  beat  Remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn. Headache. Gout. andlndigestion. 
 At  172  New  Bond  Street.  London  ;  and  of  all  Chemists. 


ELECTBICITY   IS  LIFE. 
pULVERMACHER'aS  Improved  Patent  GALVANIC  CHAIN 

■V    .BAN'DS.  BELTS,  BATTERIES,  and  ACCESSORIES.    From  23.  and  upwards. 

Reliaijic  evidence  in  proof  of  the  unrivalled  efficacy  of  these  appliances  in  Rheumatism, 
Gont,  NeuraUcia,  I>cAfnc*s,  Head  and  Tooth  Ache,  Paralysis,  Liver  Complaints,  Cramps. 
SpMmi.  Nervous  Debility.  Functional  Diwrderi,        ia  given  in  tho  Pamphlet,  "  Nature'a 


Chief  Restorer  of  Impoirfd  Vital  Enersrj'.' 

Apply  at  rULVF-RMACHER'S  Galvanic  Eitablishmcnt,  168  Re«cnt  Street,  London.  W. ; 
Tfhere  Pamphlet  and  full  I'ric*  List  can  be  obtained,  poet  free.  

lyrORE  CURES  by  DR.  LOCOCK'S  PULMONIC  WAFERS. 

r"  From  Mr.  TllKRHn,  Chemist.  Dukiofleld  :— "  Many  cures  of  Asthma.  Bronchitis, 
vpncKs,  and  C^jlfls  have  come  under  my  nntioc.  No  other  medicine  cured  00  Quickly,  aafely.  or 
VMHuUy.''  Sold  by  all  Urucsi^ta  at  li.  lid,  and  ti.  M.  per  Box. 


BOOKS,  &c. 

lyrUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— ROOKS  foraU  READERS. 

Sec  paite  43  of  hut  week'*  '*  Haturday  Review." 

"at  UlHE'S^SIiLECT^LIBRAIlY.— First-ClasT'Si^ 

XJ.±.  ^  constant  MucccHHion  of  the  Newest  Dookg,  One  Guinea  per  Arraurn,  Book  Docietiw 
and  Inntitutiunu  Hupplicd  on  litwral  Ternu.  I'i:uH[H:ctuM:ti  postage  free  ou  application. 

MUDIJ<]'S  SI'ILICC'^FlIBRARY.— BOXES^d  PARCELS 
of  BOOKS  arc  forwarded  iliiily  from  MCIDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRAHY  to  FamUieaand 
Ili)r)l<  .Societies  in  every  part  of  tlie  Country.  'I  he  New  Year',  LISTS  of  BOOKS  laltly  added 
to  tite  Librar)',  ami  Cataloifuen  of  Hurplujt  (.'opicfl  withdrawn  for  Hale  at  greally  reduced  i/rloca* 
are  ixow  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded,  puitaice  free,  on  applicatix/n. 

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— NEW"YEAR'S^(iiFTS. 
See  MUDIE'S  CATALOGUES  for  JANUAKY.  TheM  CATALOGUES  oomprije 
a  larKO  and  varied  uauortment  of  Popular  Hooka  in  every  defiartmcnt  of  Literature,  with  a 
Selection  of  the  Worku  of  the  l>ciit  Autliom.  in  ornamental  faindinifH,  well  wdapted  lur  Gentlt" 
meu's  LibrarieH,  and  for  New  Year'u  Gifts  and  Birthday  I'reaenta  and  frizei. 

IVrUDIE'S^SELECT  LIBRARYr-^11  the  Books  in  Circula- 

tion  or  on  Sale  at  .MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRABY  may  aim  be  obtained  with  the 
least  pos«ible  delay  by  the  Subscribers  to  IMUDIE'S  lylBRAKY.  CK088  8TEEET,  AIAN- 
CHESTEK ;  and  (by  order;  from  all  Booksellers  in  connexion  with  the  Library. 
Mudie's  Select  Library,  Limited,  Now  Oxford  Street.  City  Office,  2  Klne  Street,  Clieaptide. 

ONDON    LIBRARY,    12    St.   James's   Square,  London. 

Founded  in  1H41.  /'o/rore—H.R.H.  the  PRINCE  of  WAJ.ES.  /'r.j.u/cnf-THOM  AS 
CARLYLE,  Esq.  This  Liljrary  contains  84,000  Volumes  of  Ancient  and  .Mixkrn  Liu  rature, 
in  various  Lan^upces.  Subscriptions,  £3  a  year,  or  X-J  with  Entrance  Fee  of  !:« ;  Lift;  Meinher- 
siiip,  i'ie.  Fifteen  Volumes  are  allowed  to  Couutry,  and  Ten  to  Town,  Members.  Heading- 
room  open  from  Ten  to  Half-past  Six. 

Prospectus  on  application. 
 ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 

THE  UNITED  LIBRARIES,  307  Regent  Streel^W. 
Subseriptionsfrom  One  Guinea  to  any  amount,  according  to  the  supply  required.  All 
the  best  New  Books,  Encliah.  French;  and  German,  immediately  on  publication.  rrospectuBCi, 
with  Lists  of  New  Publications, gratis  and  poet  free. 

«**  A  Clearance  Catalogue  of  Surplus  Books  offered  for  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced  Price« 
may  also  be  hadfreeon  application. 

BOOTH'S.CHURTON'S.  HODGSON'S,  and  SAUNDERS  St  OTLEY'S  United  Librarief. 
307  Recent  Street,  nearthe  Polytechnic. 
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OOSEY  &  GO'S  NEW  SONGS. 


DREAMS,  by  MoLLor.  Sung  by  Mr.  Sims  Reeves.  4s. 
 BOOSEY  Sc  Co.  

THE  BRITISH  TAR,  by  Hatton.  Sung  by  Mr.  Santley.  43. 
BOOSET  Sc  Co.   

Sung  by  Madame 


 BOOSEY  8e  Co.  

UNSPOKEN,  by  Alfred  Scott  GATxr. 
 Fatey.  48.  Egobey  &  Co. 


GO  THE  STORY  GOES,  by  Mollot.    Sung  by  Miss  Edith 

Wynne.  " '  So  the  Story  Goes '  met  with  a  great  success,  and  will  doubtless  soon  become 
as  popular  aa  Thady  O'Flinn '  and '  Clochette.'  —Standard.   48.  BoosEY  &  Co. 


w 


HEN  WE 

Sainton-Dolby. 


AEE    OLD  AND 

Sung  by  Miss  Enriquez.  48. 


GREY, 

BOOSEY  &  Co. 


by  Madame 


EEMEMBER  OR  FORGET,  by  Hamiltoit  Aiofi.  Tenth 
Edition.  The  most  popular  song  of  this  popular  composer.  3s.  BoosEY  &  Co. 


APART,  by  CoMXN  Vattghan.  Third  Edition.  "A 
 remarkable  melody."— yems  of  the  World.  3b.  Boosey  S:  Co. 


very 


nnHE  SONG  OF  THE  TRITON,  by  Moliot.  Sung  three  times 

-■-  each  evening  in  the  new  piece  "Very  Catching,"  at  the  Gallery  of  Illustration.  The 
words  by  F.  C.  Burnand.  This  very  popular  song  is  published  with,  and  without  Chorus.  43 

Bo  OBEY  &  Co.  

rpHE  SONG  OF  THE  TEITON,  by  Mollot.  Airanged 

effectively  for  the  Pianoforte  by  Kuhe.  49.  Boosey  &  Co.  

fyHEN  AND  NOW,  by  LotnsA  Gray.    Sung  by  Miss  Edith 

Wynne.  "  When  the  curtains  are  drawn,  the  lamp  lighted,  and  the  young  lover  is 
pressing  his  fair  one  ibr  a  song,  let  her  not  forget  *Then  and  Now.'"— £")-a.  4s.  BoosEV 
&.  Co.  

IVTARGUERITE,  by  F.  H.  Cowen.     Sung  by  Madame 

XtX  t  rebel  li-Bettini.  "A  song  of  genuine  beauty."— Tfte  Times.  4s.  Boosey  &  Co. 
Nearly  ready,  8vo.  cloth. 

lyHE  ODYSSEY  of  HOMER.    Vol.  IL   Books  Yll.  to  XIL 

Edited,  with  Marginal  References,  Various  Readings.  Notes,  and  Appendices,  bv  Hexsy 
Haymak,  D.D.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxlbrd  ;  Head-Master  of  Rugby  School. 

 London:  David  Nutt,  ;70  Strand.  

MR.  EDWARDS  ON  THE  DOMESTIC  USE  OF  FUEL. 
New  Edition,  re-written  and  enlarged,  royal  8vo.  with  149  Illustrations  and 
a  Fortrait,  12s. 

FIRE-PLACES.     By  Feedekick 

Edwards,  Jun. 

SMOKY    CHIMNEYS,  their  Cm-e  and  Prevention.  Sixth 

Edition,  revised,  with  40  Illustrations,  33.  6d. 

THE    EXTRAVAGANT   USE   of  FUEL   in  COOKING 

OPERATIONS,  with  an  Account  of  Count  Rumford's  Economical  Systems,  and 
numerous  Practical  Suggestions  for  Domestic  Use.   With  47  Illustrations,  is. 

 London  :  LosGMAua,  Grees.  &  Co.  Paternoster  Row.  

Just  published.  New  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth.  63. 

GREENE'S    OUTLINES   of   ROMAN    LAW;  consisting 
chiefly  of  an  Analysis  and  Summary  of  the  Institutes.  For  the  Use  of  Students.  By 
T.  WuiTCOiiBB  Greene,  B.C. L.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law. 

London  :  STEVENS  &  SONS,  119  Chancery  Lane.  
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UR  DOMESTIC 


Price  Is.  6d. 

rfHE  CHURCH  and  NATIONAL  EDUCATION:  being  the 

Reasons  why  the  Poor  should  be  Instructed  in  Religion.  By  Clabmost  J.  Damell. 
London :  Simpktn,  Marshall,  &  Co..  Stationers*  Hall  Court. 
 Batli :  R.  E.  Peach,  8  Bridge  Street.  

BALZAC,  ceuvres  completes,  45  vol.  brocht^s,  £2  16s. :  demi- 
maroquin,  45  vol.  en  22,  £5  Ins.   VOLTAIRE,  "a  vol.  in-I8.  demi-veau,  £5  .is.  J. -J. 
ROUSSEAU.  21  vol.  in-lS,  gravures,  demi-veau,  £3  23.  j  Thefttre  de  let  et  ad  ordre,  6S  vol.  in-lS, 

demi-veau,  £3  18s.   

 P.  A.  ROQPES.  51  High  Holbom.  W.C. 

Just  published,  in  a  beautiful  demy  8vo.  volnme,  with  lUustrations,  10s.  6d. 

BIOGRAPHICAL       SKETCHES     of  REMARKABLE 
PEOPLE,  chiefly  from  Personal  Recollections,  with  Miscellaueoos  Papers  and  Poems. 
By  SPLNCEii  T.  Hajul  ("The  Sherwood  Forester *'). 

Lomdon  :  SiMPKIN.  MARSHALL,  &  Co. 

NoTT  ready.  Second  Edition.  lOs.  6d. ;  by  post.  Us.  4^d. 

fyilE    DOGS   of   the  BRITISH    ISLANDS.     Edited  by 

-i-  "  Stonkiihxge."  Greatly  enlarged  (including  New  Farts  on  "Kennel  Management  of 
Dogs."  and  "Judging  at  Dog  Shows,  and  Field  Trials." 

N  .B  The  New  Parts  on  '■  Kennel  Manageinent  of  Dogs,"  and  "  Judging  at  Dog  Shows,  and 

Field  Trials,"  are  aUo  published  together.  Is.  6d. 

London  :  "Field"  Office,  S46  Strand,  W.C. 
Eighth  Thousand,  with  Seventy  Plates,  Four  Colomred.  cloth,  21s. 

HOW  to  WORK  withtheMICROSCOPE.  By  Dr.BEAUE,F.R.S. 
A  complete  Manual  of  Microscopical  Manipulation.  Many  New  Figcesses  of  Inveslis*- 
tion,  and  Direction  for  Examining  Objects  under  the  highest  power*. 

H.RRTsnv,  FaU  Mall. 
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"There  is  perhaps  no  subject  connected 
with  the  political  history  and  condition  of 
the  British  Empire,  regarding  which  such 
general  ignorance  prevails,  as  that  treated  of 
i>y  Sir  Edward  Creasy  in,  this  volume. ...The 


THE  FOURTH  PART  of  BISHOP 
COLENSO'S  CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  of  the  SPEAKER'S 
BIBLE  COMMENTARY,  comprising  Introduction  to  Numbers  and  the 
Book  of  Numbers,  -will  be  published  on  Thursday  Next,  price  3s.  6d. 
London,  Longmans  &  Co. 

Just  published,  in  12mo.  price  4s.  boards, 

■r\UBLm  UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR  for  1873. 

"^-^  Also,  now  ready,  in  12mo.  price  3s.  6d.  boards, 

DUBLIN  EXAMINATION  PAPERS  :  a  Supplement  to  the 

University  Calendar  for  1873. 
Dublin  :  Hodges,  Foster,  and  Co.   London  :  Lonqmans  and  Co. 

THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 
Second  Edition,  revised,  with  Portrait,  Map,  and  Hlustrations,  in  post  8vo. 
price  10s.  6d.  cloth, 

HAWAII ;  the  Past,  Present,  and  Future  of  its  Island- 
Kingdom.    An  Historical  Account  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  (Polynesia). 
By  IlAKLET  Hopkins,  Hawaiian  Consnl-General,  &c. 

London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

SIE  EDWARD  CEEASY'S  NEW  WORK. 
In  One  Volume  8vo.  with  6  Maps,  price  15s. 

THE  IIMPERIAL  and  COLONIAL  CONSTITUTIONS  of 
the  BRITANNIC  EMPIRE,  including  INDIAN  INSTITUTIONS.    By  Sir 
Edwako  Creasy,  M.A,  Author  of  "  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World,"  &c. 

same  amount  of  information  on  the  subject 
has  never  been  condensed  into  bo  small  a 
space  ;  while  the  narrative  itself  is  deeply 
interesting,  and  the  style  throughout  lucid, 
and,  in  many  places,  even  graphic." 

Calcutta  Englishman, 

London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

Just  published,  8vo.  102  pp.  Is. 

OUR  POSITION  a3  CATHOLICS   in  the   CHURCH  of 
ENGLAND  :  a  Letter  to  a  Friend.  By  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Hutton,  B.A.,  late  Scholar  of 
Exeter  College,  Aesistant-Curate  of  St.  Barnabas,  Oxford. 
*'A  very  able,  interesting,  and  most  successful  attempt  to  elucidate  *Our  Position  as 

Catholics.'  The  space  at  our  disposal  would  fail  us  to  notice  all  the  forcible  arguments 

which  are  so  skilfully  and  so  successfully  employed  Ably  and  eruditely  eustained 

throughout."— C/iurc^  Herald. 

"  A  thoroughly  able  and  vigorous  review  of  our  position  in  answer  to  the  Roman  claims.  It 
covers  a  very  wide  surface  in  a  very  compact,  and  yet  in  no  superficial  manner  ^  it  deals  with  a 
very  large  number  of  the  points  in  controversy  ;  and  it  shows  both  very  considerable  know- 
ledge, and  likewise  much  natural  genius,  for  handling  that  knowledge  skilfully  and  effectively. 
Here  and  there,  too,  we  recognize  a  touch  of  quiet  humour  peeping  out  amid  the  weightier 
arguments,  which  makes  us  feel  all  the  more  sure  that  in  Mr.  Hutton  we  have  found  a  man  of 
inore  than  common  native  power  and  resources.  We  shall  expect  to  hear  more  of  him  as  time 
goes  on." — Literary  Churchman. 

"It  is  certainly  much  to  the  credit  of  the  writer  of  this  pamphlet  that,  although  he  is  an 
active  member  of  a  parochial  st aft' which  is  inferior  to  none  in  its  assiduous  attention  to  its 
Bpecial  duties,  he  should  have  found  time  for  the  composition  ol  an  essay  which  is  so  evidently 

the  result  both  of  reading  and  thought  The  clearness  of  the  great  number  of  his  points, 

the  claesicality  of  his  instances,  and  the  exactness  of  his  references  lift  his  letter  above  the 
sphere  of  ordmary  pamphlets.  It  is  effective— less,  perhaps,  through  any  single  arguments 
than  through  the  spirit  which  pervades  it,  the  candid  acknowledgment  of  the  defect  of  one's 
own  side,  the  real  affection  which  it  so  frequently  displays  towards  opponents,  the  quiet  confi- 
dence in  that  Eternal  Goodness  which  is  slower  than  the  littleness  of  party  imagines  to  with- 
draw the  fulness  of  His  gifts  and  blessings  from  any  of  His  Churches."— CAurc/t  Review* 
RiviXGTONs,  Waterloo  Place,  London  ;  Oxford ;  and  Cambridge. 

Just  published,  8vo.  is. 

<PHE  HARD  SAYING  in  MATTHEW  XXVI.  26  and  its 

J-  INTERPRETATION.  By  PiiESBYTEK  Anglicanus. 

RivlNGTONS,  Waterloo  Place,  London ;  Oxford;  and  Cambridge. 

Just  published,  small  8vo.  6d. 

rFHE  TYPES  and  ANTITYPES  of  HOLY  SCRIPTURE. 

Collected  and  arranged,  with  References,  by  Lady  Marv  HEaBERT.  Edited  by  tbe 
Hon.  and  Very  Kev.  the  Dean  of  Hereford. 

RiviNGTONS,  Waterloo  Place,  London  j  Oxford  ;  and  Cambridge. 

ORKS  by  T.  S.  BARRETT. 

1.  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  ARGUMENT  A  PRIORI.  29. 

2.  NEW  VIEW  OF  CAUSATION. 

N.B— ThiB  is  out  of  print,  but  ha5  been  republished  as— 

3.  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SCIENCE.   4s.  6d. 

Provost  St  Co.,  36  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Just  out,  4b.  6d. 

SINS  of  the  TONGUE  and  JEALOUSY  in  WOMAN'S 
LIFE;  followed  by  DISCOURSES  on  RASH  JUDGMENTS,  PATIENCE,  and 
GRACE.  By  Monseigneur  Landriot,  Archbishop  of  Rheims.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  Helena  Lyons,   with  Preface  by  the  Bishop  of  Kerry. 

London  :  BCUNS,  Oates,  &  Co.,  17  and  18  Portman  Street,  W. ;  and 
63  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

Large  crown  8vo,  illustrated  by  30O  Woodcuts  and  16  pages  of  Coloured  Illustrations,  cloth 
gilt,  7s.  6d.;  post  free,  88.  3d. 

THE  MODERN  HOUSEHOLDER :  a  Manual  of  Domestic 
Economy  in  all  its  Branches; ' embracing  the  Subjects  of— The  House  and  all  its 
FumiHliing— The  Home  and  all  its  Duties— The  Outdoor  Occupations  of  Country  Litie  and  all 
their  IXtailn— Domestic  Medicine  and  Surgery  for  all  Home  Needs. 

"  The  Modem  Householder  "  fully  instructs  "  How  to  make  the  best  Show  with  the  Cheapest 
Economy." 

It  will  be  useful  to  families  with  incomes  of  from  £100  to  £2,000  a  year.*'— w4f/tcncewm. 
"  A  comprehensive  work,  comprising  everything."— .S"afHr(/fiv  Review. 
*'  A  repobitory  of  information  on  all  that  concerns  housekeeping.*'- Cowrt  Journal, 
Fbederick  Wabne  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


w 


A  NEW  AND  POPULAR  COOKERY  BOOK. 
Demy  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  28.  6d. ;  post  free,  2b.  gd. 

E VERY-DAY    COOKERY    BOOK.  —  Nineteen  Hundred- 
Receipts.    With  Original  Illustrations,  printed  in  Colours,  of  Thirty-seven  Dishes 
and  numcrouH  Woodcut  Illubtrations. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES  IN  WARNE'S  EVERY-DAY  COOKERY. 
HinUi  to  HouHtkccpers— The  Cook's  Calendar  for  each  Month  in  the  Year- Kitchen  Utcnells 
-Corvins  Dircctiona— Useful  lU-ccipts  for  Housekeepers  and  Servants,  and  1,900  Receipts. 
Frederick  Warnb  &  Co..  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Just  published,  hw. 

ON  CORPULENCE  in  RELATION  to  DISEASE.  With 
«omc  Ucmarki  on  Diet.    I)y  WiM.iAM  llAnvEY,  F.H.C.S.,  Aural  Burncon  to  tho 
Orcat  Northeru  llovpttal  and  Royal  Diipensary  for  DiBcascH  of  tlio  Ear. 

London:  IIunuy  Uenhiiaw,  3i0  Strand. 


By 


New  Edition,  the  Third,  1b.  M.  \  post  free,  1».  fid. 

EEVELATIONS    of    QUACKS    and  QUACKERY. 
DBTFxrron.  Reprinted  from  tho  "Medical  Circular." 
"  This  pamphlet  conBtitut«B  a  regular  (^uack  1)1  rectory,  by  constil tine  which  every  younirman 

may  know  where  he  may  eo  If  he  wifthcB  to  icet  pltindercil  and  deitruyed  lluy,  tiierclurc, 

reader,  *  iUvclatlonf  ol  C|uaekiand  (Quackery,'  by  Detector."— /'uric/i. 

I>ondon  ;  BAii,I,iltiiH  It  Co.,  20  KInit  William  Street,  Strand. 

NOW  IlEADY.-NEW  WORK  IIY  DR.  IlKALK,  F.R.S. 

lOPLASM:  an  Introduction  to  J'hyHiolof^y  and  Medicine  for 

HtudcniB.   Pp.  S.VI.  wilh  22  I'latcB,  r,a.  lid. 
J.  k  A.  Ciii'iu;iiii,i/. 


B 


Third  F.dltlon,  with  upwurdBof  4ixi  Illniilratlona.  Z'.b. 

ON   KIDNEY   DISKASKS,    URINARY   DEPOSITS,  and 
OAIX;i)IX>IJH  DIHOUDKILS  I  liii  ludlnK  tlie  Hym|itomi,  DlognoulB,  and  Trcatmculof 
Vrloary  DlMUCi.  !)/  Dr.  LiuNKL  Ukalk,  VMM. 

i.  k  A.  CnVBOBlLL. 


'  How  ready,  No.  I.  price  4d. 

THE   MEDICAL  RECORD: 

A  Eeview  of  the  Progress  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  Obstetrics, 
and  the  Allied  Sciences. 

Contents : 
LEADERS. 

Proem. 

Chlorosis  and  Vascular  Abnormalities  (Dr.  Berkart). 

The  Mechanism  of  Respiration  (Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson,  F.E.S.). 

Tlie  Germ  Tlieory  (Mr.  Ernest  Hart). 

ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 
Artificial  Respiration  in  Concussion  and  Compression — Influence  of  Artificial 

Respiration  on  the  Circulation — Respiratory  Curves  in  the  Blood-pressure  The 

Number  of  the  Red  Blood-corpuscles  in  Mammals,  Birds,  and  Fishes  (Dr. 
Ferrier). 

On  a  Hfematozoon  inhabiting  Human  Blood  (Dr.  Cobbold,  P.R.S.). 

On  the  Fecundation  and  Development  of  the  Ovum  of  the  Rabbit  (Dr.  Klein). 

Kecent  Papers. 

PATHOLOGY. 

Minute  Organisms  and  Disease  (Dr.  J.  F.  Payne). 

Septicaemia— Syphilitic  Disease  of  the  Small  Arteries  Of  the  Encephalon  (Dr. 

Hughlings  Jackson). 
Diseases  of  Bones  (Mr.  Marcus  Beck). 

MEDICINE. 

Progressive  Muscular  Atrophy — Neuralgia  from  Exostosis.— Epilepsy  (Dr.  Loci- 
hart  Clarke,  F'R.S.). 

Galvanism  of  the  Sympathetic  in  Graves's  (Basedow's)  Disease.— On  Endocarditis 
and  Embolism  (Dr.  Bruce). 

SURGERY. 

Resection  of  the  Knee-joint  (Mr.  MacCormac). 

Tubercular  Disease  of  the  Urinary  Mucous  Membrane.— Death  from  Ether  (Mr.  J. 

\V.  Haward). 
Recent  Papers. 

MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

The  Chinese  Materia  Medica. 

On  Propylamine  (Dr.  S.  Ringer). 

Action  of  Ergot  (Dr.  T.  Lauder  Brunton). 

OBSTETRICS. 

Contribution  to  the  Study  of  Puerperal  SeptioEemia.— Puerperal  Fever  (Dr.  Playf  air) . 

PUBLIC  MEDICINE  AND  EPIDEMIOLOGY. 

The  Diffusion  of  Cholera  in  India  (Dr.  Corfield). 
Droitwich  Saline  Springs  and  Baths  (Dr.  J.  Macpherson). 

REVIEWS. 

Transactions  of  Obstetrical  Society  of  London  (Dr.  Edis). 

NEW  INVENTIONS. 
Mauriand's  New  Reflecting  Otoscope, 

JUSCELLANT. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  III.— Sir  W.  Jenner— Society  of  Biology— Dr.  Hoppe- 
Seyler,  &c. 

THE  MEDICAL  RECORD  will  be  published 

Weekly,  on  Wednesday.   Annual  Subscription,  17s.  4d. ;  free  by  post,  19s.  6d. 
SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 

'VRE  EDINBURGH  EEVIEW,  No.  279,  will  be 

published  on  Saturday  Next,  January  18th.  ADVERTISEMENTS  intended 
for  insertion  cannot  be  received  by  the  Publishers  later  than  Monday  Next. 
London :  Longmans  and  Co.  39  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

Published  Quarterly  (No.  XL.,  JANUARY  1873),  2s.  6d. 

rVRE  THEOLOGICAL  REVIEW :  a  Journal  of  Religious 

Thought  and  Life.  Edited  by  Chakleb  Beard,  B.A. 

1.  THE  SENTIMENT  OF  RELIGION.    By  E.  Vansittaet  Nealk,  M.A. 

2.  CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  ISAIAH  XXXVI.-XXXIX.  ON  THE  BASIS  OF 

RECENT  ASSYRIAN  DISCOVERIES.    By  A.  H.  Saycb,  M.A. 

3.  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  PHILOSOPHY.   By  John  Owen,  B.D. 

4.  SCHOOL  BOARDS  AT  WORK.    By  J.  Allanson  Picton,  M.A. 

!,.  JOHN  JAMES  TAYLEB'S  LETTERS.    By  John  Robdebds.  B.A. 

6.  MEMORIALS  OF  A  QUIET  LIFE.    By  C.  KSOAN  Paul,  M.A. 

7.  THE  RELIGIOUS  SITUATION  IN  FRANCE  SINCE  THE  WAR.    By  Aldebt 

Reville,  D.D. 

8.  SUMMARY  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  EVENTS. 

9.  NOTICES  OF  BOOKS:  Dutch  Theology;  German  Theology j  Dr.  Rowland  WiUinms' 

Book  of  Devotion  ;  Miscellaneous. 

Williams  &  Nougats,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.; 
and  20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 

NOTICE. 

TyPESSRS.  F.  WARNE  &  CO.  have  the  pleasure  to  announce 

that  thcT  will  Tublish  on  the  l.'ith  of  every  Month  tlic  Ix)ndon  Edition  of  THE 
ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  :  a  First-CIaitu  Amerienn  rcriodical  tEfltablishcd  Ift-W),  which  haa 
had  a  steatlily-increastnt;  Sale  for  npwards  of  Sixteen  Years,  and  haa  nnmbered,  and  itill 
retains,  the  First  Writers  of  the  United  States  amonKst  its  List  of  Contributors. 

ThcMiovelty  of  the  Paixrrs,  which  present  perfectly  New  Tha.'H^H  of  Life  and  Manners,  and  the 
admiruhle  Reviews  (riven  of  the  Literature  of  all  Nations,  will,  it  is  trusted,  insure  for  it  an 
equal  share  of  popularity  ton  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

On  tho  lAth  inst.  will  be  issued,  Is. 

HE  London  Edition  of  THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

Devoted  to  Literature.  Science,  Art,  and  Politics.   To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 
FitKDKUicK  Waiink  &  CO.,  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Price  Is. 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  for  JANUARY. 
CONTmiuiTons:  Oliver  Wendell  nolmes.  Rotwrt  Dulc  Owen,  Marshal  Oliver.  W.  D. 
Howell",  Celhi  TImxter,  James  Parton,  Harding  Davis,  Paul  II.  Ilaync,  Caroline  Chcenebro', 
II.  JomcB,  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  F.  E.  Uabsun,  Lucy  Lurcom,  Airs.  E.  0.  Agossiz,  T.  B.  Aldrlcb, 
&c. 

Frbdeeick  Waunk  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

THE  CIIURCTI  HERALD.— Those  who  desire  to  support 
Torylfftn,  Chiirclinmnsliip,  Authority,  nnd  Trinciple  n4;ainBt  Llherallsm,  Latitutlina- 
rianism,  I-icciiHc,  iiihI  K\pc(licncy,  Hhould  aid  the  Kood  cuuw  hy  taking  in  TlIK  CIIlllU/H 
] I  KHALI).  It  in  puhliKhi  d  on  TucHduy  in  time  for  the  afternoon's  post.  10  pp.  Id.  i  Quarter's 
Snhscription.  poKt-free,  Is.  yd.— OIHec.  2  Uedford  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

I?OK        most  remarkable  Musical  Events  of  the  Past  Year 
-     neo  MONTHLY  MUSICAL  HECOUI)  for  1H72.  bound.  38.     Published  in  Monthly 
Numbers,  2d.   HubBcriptiouN  for  lHf:i  (Inclitdintc  iiostaite),  2s.  (id.  now  pccolvcd. 

T^Hidon  :  AuHKNiiit  &  CO..  80  Newgate  Street. 

LARGE  BUILDINGS  in  CHICAGO.— See  THE  BUILDER 
of  This  Week  for  View  i  also  fur  I'lnu  <if  rrnposod  Museum.  South  Kensington  i  Paper! 
on  llellVevsand  llellsion  Arlnlrnll.)n  i  Ailillrlril  l.iKhtlnK  of  Uuildlnirs  i  The  Old  Mostorli 
Jic.  4d.  1  l>y  lioMt.ljd.   A  New  Viiliiiiw,    l  \  inl.  siact,  W.C.   And  all  Newsmen. 

Just  published,  Fourth  Edition,  revised  nnd  i  nlmiicd.with  additional  Recent  Coses,  2s.  ed. 

EPILIOI'SY    mid    ITS    CURE.      By    George  Beaman, 
M.D.,  F.R.C.Ii.-London  i  Bbnbiiaw,  3W  Btriina.    And  ill  liookacUorf. 
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This  day,  1  vol.  post  8vo.  123. 

ANOTHER  WORLD;  or,  Fragments  from  the 

^Star  City  of  Montalluyali.   By  IIkrmhs. 
 SAMUEL  TINSLEY,  PUBLISHER,  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET. 


SAMm  OTSLEY'S  LIST  OF  IE¥  lOYELS. 
NOTICE— A  DESPERATE  CHARACTER- 

aTaleoftheOoldPevor.  By  W.  Thomsox-Oueoo.   3  vols  atVa 
From  tho  DAILY  NEWS 

render  the  story  very  attracUv?  \J^^^^^  and  quicknesa  of  observation  which 

capable  of  yieldinrarieh  harve's  o  'fiction  and  .mbrolcen  ground  traversed  is 
facility  with  his  pen-  his  Dlaces  ami  n^^^i" "  V " '    .  "  con-'^iJerable 

reader,  whom  ho  ti^nsporU^s  wUh  thpf^m?,  form  themselves  clearly  before  the 
other  shores  iu  the  twrkUng  of  au  eye.        '  ^^'^^  °*  story-teller  to 

From  tho  MORNING  POST 

writer  has  been  able  to  convey  anv  fdifnf  .f?  h.thcrto  complained  that  no 
ment,  and  tho  brilliant  sucocLs  whT^^^^  exertion,  the  keen  excite- 

tas  paintftl  for  us  a  seti«  of  mctrre  of  f  h^^^^  '"^^  °^  ""^""'^^  ^  attractive.  He 
changes  of  cIimate^he  mixed  nat?ona  iHes  L^^^  vegetation,  the  sudden 

which  are  all  so  typical  of  the  countrv  whf^h  ?fo    a    .  ^  "^m.  for  wealth, 

land  of  promise.    He  has  shown  ufAu^rr^Hl  ^^^^^^^  '<=™ 

Qoorge  and  Charles  WoXanl  w"re  nffit  for  tl^e  ,H  """^  ^'"'^  

The  touches  by  which  their  weakne^"  and  their^l  °^  "fe- 

very  delicate  a^d  powerful.   TheirTttlsh  dotfnir  T 

blushes ;  the  bitter  tears  that  filfth^"eyes  when'  the;"};  .1  f .''"eai.ent 
mutual  jealousv,  and  the  susceutih  litv  »MoK  1        "'^''""'^  °^  g"ef.  their 

love  with  the  doctor's  prettv  S^^^^^^^^  both  to  fall  wildly  i„ 

iiakes  them  stand  out  with  disS^  'J"'"'  P""""^  ^^'>'<=li 

*e  scene  where  Charle^Cs  Ms  brotto  dvinfi^ii^^  I'  '"'^  P-^'^os  in 

;oo  proud  to  give  his  own  name  and  wL,-n  tL  '"''"^      ^ad  been 

tiss  and  part  for  the  last  tC°  and  in  Chart h-ff^""""  ,'?"^rtunate  companions 
*,  I  wish  I  was  with  youX'  your  troubli7»r„  "'"''^'  My.'^™*er,my  brother  I 
rne  artistic  skill  with  wMchV  Tho^^^^^^  '"V'  "'"^  I'egun." 

'ut  especially  these  brothers  would  mX  h^J  F  worked  out  all  his  characters, 
he  additional  interertitTrivirfromrts  fa^  hf^?^  remarkable,  independently  of 
kJuthern  Cross,  and  the  tersrcond^^ed     ^1^^  '  TJi^'^  °'      ""der  the 

»vial  gaiety  about  the  t^ok  from  beginningTo  en^         conversations.   There  is  a 

^ibes,  aswell  a.'^^all  wh^  ap^^^^th^e  ta-\ar^^^^^^^^^^ 


SAMPSOI  LOW  &  CO.'S  MW  PTJBIICATIOIfS. 

FOR  AT  THE  LIBRARIEfi 
OR  TO  ORDER  FROM  BOOKSELlIrs  ' 

SANTO  DOMINGO,  PAST  and  PRESFNT-  r„uu'  rn 

"  Few  works  of  travel  have  hod      mnn,.  „.  .         .         JMil//  Ttleurnrili,  Dec.  1'..  1872 
com, try.  and  hi,  .kill  )«  ^^'^IfliT^S:' <('e  fmur«  „f  th« 
Mr.  llazaid  »  volumc."_i(a,«i<r DeccmliT  si.      "  "'  heartily  recommend 

TTMWr     T     n^xT^T^    Now  ready,  Twelfth  Thomond. 

now   I   FOUND    LIVING STONF     v.,r  tt  ivr  o 

Uomy,vo.with..Ul,u,trationVa„d4Ma!>,m      •  STANLEY. 

'^^So,ah.^?vt!.?o-t.^ifl?l,..I^^  Dr.  MAYO,  Author  Of 


.  —  — .  uupici)  <ji  II  iiaviiiiF 

^oVin;;^;;r=„,?L?^?-^;^--l^lv,S^'v;-=       w,re  .o,<l! 

THIED  was  KING. 

an'^l'let.t  t'el^^t^^lli'l?!^!;^.^^:!;,^,,^"^''""  '^"^ ^  healthiness  of  tone. 

Wc  are  rcMiiinded  Irequcruly  rfTliickprnv  n- 
every  way  admirable  The'.ovel  W^^oVthy  of  p^'r^?''!!^^^^^^^^  IPilH'"''"''  '^'^ 

MARTIN'S  VINEYARD 

cloth,  108.  6d. 


3  vols,  post  8vo. 

IT  ft  is  day. 

2  vols,  crown 


By  Sydney 


of  FAIRLEIGH. 


rHE    SURGEON'S  SECRET 

Mosrrs.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d 
ve^?xta:SrVb7ok?i^^^^^^^  " fairly  recommended  as 

^^^i^^l^^ST^^^^  -^oh  there  are 

lat  very  numerous  class  who  devour  all  such  hnnV.^  ^  'f^^  by 
.tcontain  something  of  -yste^^d^Voo^de^Tol  Sef^^^^^^^^  "  '^^^^ 

^HE  D'EYNCOURTS 

^    By  Thomas  Rowlajto  Skemp.  3  vols.  Sis  ed 
An  exceedingly  readable  novel,  full  of  various  and  sustained  interest." 

Mil/  Telegraph. 

^■^Jf  ^^^^  IT  ?  a  Tale  of  the  Weald 

Second  Edition,  3  vols.  31s.  6d.  *V  edlU. 

oinniend."-.v<^oW.^        PlMaant.  readable  tool;,  such  as  we  can  heartily 

^EL.  LOCKHART.    By  F.  W.  Baxter. 

A  bright  fresh,  healthy  story.'-Slandard. 

a^^rh^Tmt.^Sin^-r^i^^^^^^^  refreshing  t 

fault  wiJh  it."-&onan  ^^"^  ^"'^'"^  ^<"^'d  be  able  justly  to 

I    a  work  of  fiction  to  favourable  re^pSl^'^tuThX^od  cS.*^?  ^'^^""y' 
1  Dundee  Courier. 

IVVENSDALE.    3  vols.  31s.  6d 

:^«.^;^iIt:^41d"t:lSeend-I!5ltt^^^^^^^^^  -ry 

^lE  TRUE  STORY  of  HUGH  NOBLF'S 

mCHT    BytheAnthoressof  ..WhatHefra^Sai"   ctov^Svo  ^ed 

'Xctr:o?^"i!rth^4zr?d^^  tre'::;^ 

ay  on  the  writer  and  tC„»h  w      "'"'y  ^^*^^^ 

^DEN  of 

Smth.  3toU. 


By  .Agnes  Harrison.    Crown  8vo. 

^f-^lX^^tl^^^^^^   The  whole  novel  is  stamped  with  rare 

order— ^terMi°^S^^--^ 

^'^'sPo^^r.ll'^^--  "  ^^^'^^^  Tale  from  Real  Life.    3  vols,  post 

-^^^^^of^^-^^^^^^  incident.  Taken  as  a 

"  '  St^r  S'<.*«d  as  St.  Cecilia."_«^«d„,?/ especially  by  young  ladies  who  may  l» 

^^LT!^yf^^^^^^^^^  iXZr"''"'''^  j;?™^''  J'V OoCrines  are 
reader.  —Athenamm.  s  "uu  Bcuiune  " 's  the  work  of  a  thoughtful 

THE    GREEKS  of   TO-DAV     T?,,  +T,  tt 

TnOKERMAN,lateMm?siro?tVeUnt2state^'rAtl^®   Hon.    ChARLES  K. 

••  We  are  sure  no  one  can  read  his  book  wX!t  IlL  J 
th.s  brave,  brdliaut,  and,  in  every  -^v%St^l.t^^&^^'F<^t xZ^^i^^^^^^^ 

FIVE  YEARS  in  an  ENGLISH  UNTVT^T?<3Ttv   t>  n 
^'^IJl'JLPL^H'^.w^^^LrpSr^f^^^^^^^^^        Success  in  Life. 

The^:;;^:l^fSx.--~ 

critics  who  pronounce  the  boXthe  beirminuaTfor  v^?n  h  v'^  '"?<^  ''5'  »"eral  competent 
o?M^^Sii^»,^^er^-S 

™L?o?a^ciTtry^2^fy^l^„Iigrravels  and  Adventures  the 

Fourth,  crown  SvZ'wIt'i.  .^^C'Zt  .f^f'^'^L  ^"^^P" 

'.'.S*"^  ''J"?  °f  'his  book  is  altosether  delightful  " 

OUR  AMERICAN  COUSINS  at  HOMP    Ti„  * 

of  "  Under  the  Red  Cross."   Illustrated  with  P»„      it,'  c,  ^  Author 

several  fine  Photographs!  Crown  Svo  d^th  sf      '''''^  by  the  Author,  and 


By 


ALDENHOLME.   By  George 

MUEL  TLVSLEY,  10  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND. 


MOUNTAINEERING  in    the    SIERRA  NEVADA 

CLARENCE  KiKo.  Fourth  Edition, .  vol.  erow^Sv^doth  fis  ^"^^^'^ 

•«^^e^s»ti^^ir^s^-^ 

UNIFORM  EDITIONS  OP  CAPITAL  NOVELS 

'^t^Pd^IJ^  re^peY^B^^K^neLl^fJnt  ^^^^^^^ 
Doone."  &c.  Small  post  8vo.  cloth  extra  ?s  ^°°^  Blackmobe,  Author  of  ••  Lorn* 

a-me.i<iing  ;  but  half  the  value  of  disdpline^nsiTt,°h,  n.n^fr^?  ""hile  'his  old  one  wal 

the  writer  more  self-coutrol  and  less  XronTeat  morV  h^i^,?*''?"--  "  '^P  "^P^ns^ 

sS?dS.m^ai^lTsre!  °^  ^-  D-  Black. 

rr  *  T)  4      T  By  the  same  Author, 

KILMENY:  a  Novel.    Br  Wiiliam  Black   Author  a 

Daughter  of  Oeth."  Kew  and  thoroughly  ReWsed  EdSon^^mil  ^st  8vo°dcS  6.!'  ^ 
T>T     rw-r^  „    Author, 

A  work  which  deserves  a  hearty  welcomo  f^r  i,.  '^°"""''>s. 
Tncter."-Xa,ur,ln„Jl.vieu:  "  «»■      '1"11  and  power  in  delineation  of  cha- 

A  very  charming  book."_Pn;(  .Vail  neuelle 
As  a  story  it  is  all-ab60rbing."_jpec(afy)-.  ' 

A  DAUGHTER  of  HETH    Bv  WrrTTi.r  n 

and^Ch<..r  Fdi.ion,  sn,aU  pos!^;.  J^.^^^K.  Eleventh 

-'".^■■-■ty  and  vi^ur.  ought  to 
The  speda.  genius  of  the  bookN^l'th'e  rc^^,^rors^c?r&;-  UzBv^ 

bi;"4;'-L"?i;r5,:Lrd-„*rfS:'"*  and  .  ,>«h  natural  st^fi^"'^'-^. 

The  •  Daughter  of  Ue.h  •  is  a  novel  of  real  power  and  promise."_<t,a„rfar<f. 

LONDON:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  LOW  &  SEARLE 
CROW.V  BUILDIXGS,  ISS  FLEET  STREETr 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 
TV/TR  W.  E.  H.  LECKY  on  "FROUDE'S 

iVl  ENGLISH   in   lEELAND."     See  lIACmLLAl?'S    MAGAZINE  for 
JANUABY,  is.  ^^n, 

npHE  RIGHT   HON.  GEORGE  J.  GOS- 

J-  CHEN'S  EEPORTS  aad  SPEECHES  ou  LOCAL  TAXATION.  ^  Eoyal 
8vo.  5s. 

QIR  WILLIAM  THOMSON'S  PAPERS  on 

O  ELECTROSTATICS  and  MAGNETISM.  Bepriuted,  Byo.  withjllnstra- 
tions,  18s.  ^-r.Vi 

THE  ARCHBISHOP  of  CANTERBURY'S 

-L  CHARGE -"THE  PRESENT  POSITION  of  the  CHp,CH  of  ENG- 
£2SD"rSeven  Addresses  deUvered  to  the  Clergy  '^'J^  Charchjvar^en  of 
his  Diocese  as  his  Charge  at  his  Primary  Visitation,  1872.  Third  Mition, 
Svo.  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

THE  ARCHBISHOP  of  DUBLIN'S  NEW 

-L  VOLUME  of  6EEM0NS,  preached  for  the  most  part  in  I^elemd.^  8vo. 
price  10s.  6d. 

THE  CAVALIER  and  his  LADY:  Selec- 

.  JL.       tions  from  the  Works  of  the  First  Duke  and  duchess  of  Newc^tle  With 

nWENS    COLLEGE    JUNIOR  COURSE 

V-/  „f  .OTTCAT  CHEillSTRT.  By  FRANCIS  JosES,  Chemical  Master  in 
^L'^^fammar^Sch^Lh  Preface  by  Professor  Eo^cOK, 

F.R.S.    18rao.  with  lUustrations,  28.  6d.  unisaay. 


CONTANSEAU'S 

APPROVED  FRENCH  SCHOOL-BOOKS 

FORMING  A 

COMPLETE  COITKSE  OF  MODEBN  FBENCH. 

Latest  Corrected  Editions  now  on  sale .— 

IVTEW  PRACTICAL  DICTIONARY  of  the 

-J-^  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES.  By  Leon  Contanseau, 
many  years  French  Examiner  for  Military  and  Civil  Appointments.  Post 
Svo.  price  10s.  6d. 

Part  I.  French-English,  price  5s.  6d. 
Part  II.  English-French,  price  Ss.  tid. 

A  POCKET  DICTIONARY  of  the  FRENCH 

and  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES  ;  being  a  careful  Abridgment  of  the 
Author's  Practical  French  and  English  Dictionary/,  preserving  all  the  most 
useful  features  of  the  original  work  condensed  into  a  much  smaller  Volume. 
New  and  Revised  Edition.   Pocket  size,  3s.  6d. 


IvriCHAEL  FAR 

JJX   ejtone,  F.E.S.    New  Editi 


AD  AY.    By  J.  H.  Glad- 

.  .  1.     1  T^l,^ 


r  Edition,  with  Portrait  from  Photograph  by  John 

civ^i.^,    -  -  r  In  a  fete  days. 

Watkins,  crown  Svo.  4s.  bd,  \.      j  ' 


J^R 


X.   E.  A. 

ESSAYS.  Svo. 


FREEMAN'S  HISTORICAL 

(First  Series,  Second  Edition,  lOs.  6d.^^^^  ^^^^ 

STUDIES    on    the    HISTORY    of  the 

D      REN  USSANCE.   By  W.  H.  Patek,  M.A.,  FeUow  of  Brazenose^ CoU^^^^ 
Oxford.  ' 

X)LAYS  and  PURITANS,  and  other  Essays. 

i:      BytheRev.CHAn.EsK™  ^^aiT 
Portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Baleiga.  i- 

THE  FOOL  of  QUALITY;  or,  the  History 

-L       of  Hcnry.Earlof  MoreUnd.    New  and  revised  Edition,  withj^^^^^ 
Preface  by  the  Rev.  O.  JvrNGSi.EY.  i- 

THE   GROWTH  of  the  ENGLISH  CON- 

STITUTION  from  the  Earliest  Times. 
New  and  Revised  Edition,  crown  Svo.  5s. 


Of  these  two  works  the  larger  or 
Practical  Dictionary,  intended 
mainly  for  the  use  of  schools,  contains 
a  more  full  vocabulary,  together  with 
many  phrases  and  idioms  which  are 
necessarilv  excluded  from  the  plan  of 
a  pocket  volume.  The  Pocket  Dic- 
TioNAKY,  adapted  for  beginners, 


tourists,  and  travellers,  airns  at  the 
utmost  conciseness  of  definition,  while 
it  still  retains  for  general  use  the 
features  of  accuracy,  completeness, 
and  orderly  arrangement  to  which 
the  immedi.ite  and  enduring  success 
of  the  Practical  Dictionary  is  fairly 
attributable. 


By  E.  A. 


Freeman,  D.C.L. 
^Immediate!!/. 


ClOCIAL    MORALITY:   Lectures  delivered 

Oin  the  university  of  Cambridge.   By  the  Rev.  F.  D.  MAUKiCE^ew  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  crown  Svo.  10s.  6d.  L-"  "  J 


T 


HE    STRANGE    ADVENTURES  of  a 

PHAETON.    By  Willia..  Black,  Author  of  "  A  Daughter  of  HetV'  &c. 
Fourth  Edition,  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  'ils.  ««!'• 
ThP  hook  is  a  really  charming  description  of  a  thousand  English  land- 

^ore^S'^praHnT-fy  afnt't^bil' Colour,  which  give  life  and  bright- 

"'"%^S!'c^S'3k''^;;u  oTbeautiful  scenery,  and  just  snch  a  bright  and 
,  ^  * T^r^aM  of  Rtoir  as  beguiles  the  reader  on.  How  the  romance  flows 
pleasant  tl  rea<  f  J™"^ ^^""^^^^  aU  the  summer  sights  and  sounds  ; 
"^f  ;?^mment  Tpon  c^ervth  n^t^^^^  comes  across  the  traveller's  path  and 
with  commemis  upon  cvtryou   b  disquisitions,  the  reader  must  find 

^•,^t7;om\h:i.«~t.''u^tr.^lly  a  is.  of  all  recom- 

mendations, perhaps  the  greatest  in  this  tto  age.  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

<>  vv„  i»v  rinwn  the  book  with  the  same  sort  of  feeling  with  which  we 
We  lay  down  '•"c  oooii  w  thoroughly  good  humour  ;  we 

Siir^^^tTh^^g^ti^s;  z^o^  mind  ^^2:^t^: 

..  The  great  charm  of  Mr.  B.ac>c;s  b-k  is  that  thor^  ''^^.^'y, 

''r"':V.:°and"''wuT'^"   f^^^^^^^^  ^l-'  '"^^  '''f'' 

S;,gr?o'i  iveteerwirhim'in  real  earnest  not  merely  accompanying  him 

taTncy  by  the  winter  flre»id«."-J/o»-n'"!/ 

ALES  at  TEA-TIME.    By  E.  H.  Knatch- 

n.„.,..Hu,iK.«KN,  M.P.  Fourth  Edition,  crown  8to.  with 
"^:.';;r;:::;:M«nS^.s  now  volume  is  nuHeeau^^ 

;,Hi^„-":^':"^!;e    bix  i^r^  ppii^^ 

ami  i»  capitally  iUnHlnited  by  W.  Erunton."-nmM. 

RlBr,ON  STOIUES.  By  Lady  Barker. 
Author  or  "Ktorles  ^^out "  ^c.  Second  Edition.  Glob^  Bvo  with 
lUustnalonsbyC.O.  Murray,  gilt,  4s.  Gd.  '      ,    .,  ;i„„i 

"  w..  .-annot  too  highly  commend.    It  is  exceedingly  happy  « 
In  H«  an.l  tl,"  gracoful  Um-.\m  of  its  pngo.H,  n.orry  and  paUiotlc  by 

iurn",  will  i«?  foniHl  tlu,  best  reading  by  girls  o£  all  ages,  and  by  boys  too, 
for  lliat  matU:r."  Tiiiiea. 

THE  lUJNAWAY:  a  Story  for  the  Younjr. 
l,y  tl,H  Auvhor  of  "  Mrn.  .lernlnBham'.  Journal."  Globo  8vo.  IH-tnitcd 
bv  J   l.ttwicin,  gilt,  4h.  fid.  ,  i 

"Tl.lK  I.  one- of  llio  l)eHt,lf  not  Indeed  tlir  vory  bOHt.  of  all  the  i-Uir Ics  tliiit 
■  nhiiHtmi.«.   Thi!  horolnoHaro  both  charming  and 


THE  FIRST  STEP  in  FRENCH:  an  Easy 

J-  Method  of  Learning  the  Elements  of  the  Language :  1  Vocabulary 
of  Words  intended  for  Exercise  in  Pronunciation  ;  2.  A  Few  Simple  Eules 
of  Grammar;  3.  Easy  Exercises  in  French  and  English,  with  Conversa- 
tions on  Ordinary  Topics  ;  4.  Selection  of  Easy  and  Entertainmg  Piec« 
in  French,  for  Reading  and  Translation.  Revised  Edition,  price  2s.  6d., 
Key,  price  3s. 

DREMIERES  LECTURES:  a  Selection  of 

Instructive  and  Entertaining  Stories  from  the  best  French  Authors 
who  have  written  for  the  Young,  with  Enghsh  Notes,  followed  by  a  few 
Easy  Poetical  Pieces  suitable  to  be  committed  to  Memory.  Rensed 
Edition.   12mo.  2s.  6d. 

1\/rODERN  FRENCH    GRAMMAR;  con- 

nrisinc  Vocabularies,  Conversational  Lessons,  and  copious  Exerc 
composed  from  the  best  Authors  of  the  Present  Day.   With  HinU  for 
Sh  Pupil  ia  brief  Grammatical  Footnotes.    New  Edition,  remodelled 
and  enlarged.   Price  4s.   Key,  3a. 


to  FRENCH  TRANSLATION: 

—  •  bein-  a  Selection  of  Instructive  and  Entertaining  English  Extracts 
with  Hints  for  their  Translation  into  French;  adapted  to  exhibit  a  Com 
Ilison  between  the  Freach  and  Euglish  Idioms.  Eleventh  Edition,  pnc 
38.  6d.   Key,  being  a  close  French  Translation,  price  o^.  bd. 


(^UIDE 

being  a  i 


■PROSATEURS  et  POETES  FRANQAIS ; 

i     Selections  from  the  best  French  Authors,  arranged  in  Chronol 


T 


or 

Chronologic! 

frnm  thp  A.'B  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  Present  Day  ;  with  Bii 
^SlcIlTkeicLstfud^  an  Introduction  of  Easy  Pieces.   Ninth  Editioi 

Price  6s.  Cd. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


PRECIS  de   la   LITTL^RATURE  FRAN 

J-  CAISE,  dopuis  son  Origine  jus<iu-i\  nos  Jours.  Compiled  .  xp, 
for  thc'usc  of  Schools  and  Students  graduating  for  the  Competitive 
other  examinations.   Secend  Edition.   Price  33.  Od. 

A  BREGE  do  rillSTOIRE  de  FRANCl 

A „  Earliest  times  to  Iho  year  mO.  Compiled  from  the  W« 
of  Gui 'ot,  Sismondi,  Do  13,irantc,  Thiers,  Michelet,  &c.,  for  the  use  of  Soho 
and  Students.   Price  8a.  Gd. 

.  .  The  above  Senes  of  Works  form  a  Complete  Course  of  Mrf- 
French  for  Students  in  Schools  and  Colk^jcs,  and  careluUy  adapt«l 
uac  in  Young  Ladies'  Schools. 


London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER,  and  DVER. 
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CLASSICAL    SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


A  NEW  ELEMENTARY  GREEK  GRAMMAR,  intended  as  a  Companion  to  the 

Public  School  Latin  Primer,    iiy  the  Ucv.  Edwaiid  St.  John  PAnuY,  M.A.  of  Balliol  College,  O-tford.    New  Editio.'i,  with  ]Mji-.x....]2mo.  3».  Gd. 

The  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LATIN  PRIMER.    Edited  with  the  sanction  of  the  Head 

Masters  of  the  Public  Schools  included  in  Her  Majesty's  Commission   12mo.  price  2b.  6<L 

SUBSIDIA  PRIMABIA,  STEPS  to  LATIN;  being  Two  Companion  Exercise- 

Books  to  the  Public  School  Latin  Primer.  By  the  Editor  of  the  Public  School  Latin  Primer.  Part  L  price  2s.  Gd.  and  Paut  II.  Revised,  price  Ss.Gd. 

KEY  to  the  EXEECISES  in  SUBSIDIA  PEIMARIA.    Parts  I.  and  II.     By  the  Editor  of  the  Public 

School  Latin  Primer  12mo.  price  5s.  supplied  to  Isstbuctors  only. 

SUBSIDIA  PRIMARIA,  STEPS  to  LATIN,  Part  III.    Manual  of  the  Compound  Sentence  ;  beinj?  a  Third 

Companion  Exercise-Book  to  the  Public  School  Latin  Primer.    By  the  same  Editor   i-t-'arl)/  in  1873. 

The  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LATIN  GRAMMAR,  to  follow  in  use  the  PubUc  School 

Latin  Primer.   By  the  same  Editor  12mo.  price  6s. 

A  SECOND  LATIN  READING-BOOK  ;  or,  Palaistra  Latina.    By  B.  H.  Kennedy, 

D.D.  Canon  of  Ely  and  Kegius  Professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge.    Adapted  to  the  Public  School  Latin  Primer   12mo.  price  5s. 

KENNEDY'S  FIRST  LATIN  READING-BOOK,  or  Tirocinium  Latinum   12mo.  2s. 

KENNEDY'S  CHILD'S  LATIN  ACCIDENCE  12mo.  Is. 

KENNEDY'S  CHILD'S  LATIN  PRIMER,  or  FIRST  LATIN  LESSONS   12mo.  2s. 

KENNEDY'S  ELEMENTARY   GRAMMAR  of  the  LATIN  LANGUAGE  12mo.  3s.  6d. 

KENNEDY'S  PAL.ESTRA   STILI   LATINI  ;  or.  Materials  for  Translation  into  Latin  Prose  12mo.  6s. 

KENNEDY'S  EXAMPLES  of  LATIN  PROSE   STYLE:   CURRICULUM  STILI  LATINI. 

12mo.  4s.  Gd.— Key,  7s.  6d. 

GREEK  and  LATIN  SCHOOL-BOOKS  by  Henry  Musgrave  Wilkins,  M.A.  Fellow 

of  Merton  College,  Oxford.   Latest  Revised  Editions : — 


EASy  LATIN  PROSE  EXERCISES,  2s.  6d.    Key,  2s.  Gd. 
LATIN  PROSE  EXERCISES,  4s.  Cd.    Key,  53. 
LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION,  5s.  Gd.   Key,  2s.  Gd. 
PROGRESSIVE  LATIN  DELECTUS,  2s. 
LATIN  ANTHOLOGY,  4s.  Gd. 
NOTES  for  LATIN  LYRICS,  4s.  6d. 


GREEK  PROSE  EXERCISES,  4s.  Gd.   Key,  2s.  6d. 
GREEK  PROSE  COMPOSITION,  7s.  Gd.   Key,  23.  Gd. 
PROGRESSIVE  GREEK  DELECTUS,  4s.  Key,  2s.  Gd. 
PROGRESSIVE  GREEK  ANTHOLOGY,  5s. 
OLYNTHIACS  of  DEMOSTHENES,  4s.  Gd. 
SCRIPTORES  ATTICI,  Selections  with  Notes,  7s.  6d- 


SPEECHES  from  THUCYDIDES,  translated,  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

LATIN  PROSE   EXERCISES  ;  consisting  of  English  Sentences  translated  from- 

Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Livj-,  to  be  retranslated  into  the  Original  Latin.  By  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Bradley,  M.A.  Revised  Edition,  adapted  to  the  Public 
School  Latin  Primer  12mo.  price  3s.  Gd.    Key  (.for  Teachers  only),  5s. 

LESSONS  in  LATIN  PROSE  ;  consisting  of  Rules  and  Exercises,  and  forming  an 

Easy  Introduction  to  the  Writing  of  Continuous  Latin  Prose.  By  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Bradley,  M.A.  New  Edition,  with  copious  Indexes,  Enghsh 
and  Latin  12mo.  price  os.   Key  (for  Teachers  only),  os.  Gd. 

A.  DICTIONARY  of  ROMAN  and  GREEK  AJSITIQUITIES,  with  nearly  2,000 

Engravings  on  Wood,  representing  objects  from  the  Antique,  illustrative  of  the  Industrial  Arts  and  Social  Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  By 
AnTHONY  Rich,  B.A.   Revised  Edition  Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  Gd.    [/n  a  few  days. 

The  JUNIOR  STUDENT'S  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  abridged  for  the 

use  of  Schools  from  the  Dictionaries  of  White  and  Riddle,  by  John  T.  White,  D.D.  Joint- Author  Square  12nio.  price  7s.  Gd. 

A  NEW  ENGLISH-LATIN  DICTIONARY,  for  the  use  of  Schools,  founded  on 

White  and  Riddle's  large  Latin-English  Dictionarj-.    By  the  Kev.  John  T.  White,  D.D.  Oxon  Square  12mo.  price  5s.  Gd. 

WHITE'S  JUNIOR  STUDENT'S  COINIPLETE  LATIN-ENGLISH  and  ENGLISH-LATIN  DICTIONARY. 

Square  12mo.  price  12s. 

The  COLLEGE  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY  (Intermediate  Size),  abridged  for  the  use  of  University 

Students  from  the  larger  work  of  White  and  Riddle,  by  John  T.  White,  D.D  Medium  8vo.  price  18s. 

A  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY  (the  Parent  Work).     By  John  T.  White,  D.D.  Oxon.  and  Joseph 

E.  Riddle,  M.A.  Oxon.   Founded  on  the  larger  Dictionary  of  Freund.    Third  Edition,  revised  2  vols.  4to.  price  42s. 

GRAmiAR-SCHOOL  TEXTS,  with  Vocabularies.    Edited  by  John  T.  White,  D.D. 

Oxon.   In  cours«  of  publication,  in  32mo.  cloth 


HORACE,  Odes,  Book  I.  price  Is. 
VIR(iIL,  yEneid,  Book  I.  price  Is. 
VIRGIL,  iEneid,  Book  II.  price  Is. 
VIRGIL,  Georgics,  Book  IV.  price  Is, 
VIRGIL,  jEneid.  Book  VI.  price  Is. 


C.S;SAR,  Gallic  War,  Book  III.  price  9d. 
C.«SAR,  Gallic  War,  Book  IV.  price  9d. 
NEPOS,  Miltiades,  Cimon,  Pausanias,  and  Aristides,  price  9d. 
PHiEDRUS,  Selection  of  Familiar  and  usually  read  Fables,  price  9d. 
PHiEDRUS,  Fables,  Books  I.  and  II.  price  Is. 
Ci£SAR,  Gallic  War,  Book  I.  price  Is.  '       |       OVID,  Select  Myths  from  the  Metamorphosis,  price  9d. 

XENOPHON,  Anabasis,' Book  II.  price  Is. 
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lATHElATICAL   AID  AEITHMETICAL  SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

By  the  Right  Rev.  J.  W.  COLENSO,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Natal. 


The  ELEMENTS  of  ALGEBEA  designed  for  the  use  of  SCHOOLS, 

Part  I.  containing  the  Simpler  Parts  of  the  Science,  suitable  for  general  School  purposes,  and  as  required  for  the  attainment  of  an  ordinary  B.A. 
degree.  New  Edition,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Algebra,  by  T.  H.  Geose,  B.A.  late  Scholar  of  Balliol  College  Oxford 
12rao.  4s.  6d.— Key,  6s. 

*»*  Circulation  to  the  Present  Time,  about  180,000  copies. 

HUNTER'S  EXAMINATION-QUESTIONS  on  COLENSO'S  ALGEBRA,  Part  I. 

with  Graduated  Exercises,  Problems,  &c.    12mo.  23.  6d. 

COLENSO  and  HUNTEE'S    INTEODUCTOEY  ALGEBEA; 

containing  the  Chief  Rules  in  the  First  Part  of  "  Colenso's  Elements  of  Algebra,"  simplified  irith  Additional  Illustrations,  and  followed  by  a  large 
Appendix  of  New  Examples  arranged  in  the  Order  of  the  Rules.    18mo.  price  2s.  6d. — Key,  nearly  ready. 

COLENSO'S  ELEMENTS  of  ALGEBEA  designed  for  the  use  of 

SCHOOLS,  Pakt  II.  adapted  to  suit  the  wants  of  more  advanced  Students  ;  containing  the  higher  parts  of  the  subject,  with  an  Appendix  of 
more  difiioult  Miscellaneous  Examples  and  Equation  Papers.    12mo.  6s. — Key,  5s. 

COLENSO'S    MISCELLANEOUS    EXAMPLES    and    EQUATION  PAPERS 

from  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  the  Algebra;  with  the  Answers.    12mo.  2s.  6d, 

COLENSO'S  ELEMENTS  of  ALGEBEA,  adapted  for  the  use  of 

National  and  Adult  Schools  ;  containing  numerous  Easy  Examples  and  Questions  under  every  Rule,  with  a  Selection  of  Miscellaneous 
Exercises  for  Practice.    ISmo.  Is.  6d. — Key,  2s.  fid. 


COLENSO'S  ELEMENTS  of  ALGEBEA,  adapted  for  the  use  of 

Teachers  and  Students  in  the  UNIVERSITY ;  being  the  Large-Paper  Edition  of  the  Algebra,  Parts  I.  and  II.  as  above — the  Complete  Work, 
8vo.  12s.  6d.— Key,  12mo.  7s.  6d. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  EUCLID  (the  parts  usually  studied  in  the 

Universities)  ;  with  Geometrical  Exercises.  New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  with  Solved  Examples  of  Deduced  Problems  and  Theorems,  and  the 
Figures  of  Euclid  arranged  by  themselves  for  Examination.    18mo.  4s.  6d.  or  with  a  Key  to  the  Exercises,  6s.  fid. 

COLENSO'S  GEOMETRICAL  EXERCISES  and  KEY.    18mo.  3s.  6d. 


COLENSO'S  GEOMETRICAL  EXERCISES  separately,  for  the  use  of  Schools 

where  other  Editions  of  Euclid  may  be  employed.   18mo.  Is. 


PLANE  TEIGONOMETEY,  Part  I.  comprising  the  Measurement 

of  Lines  and  Angles,  the  Numerical  Values  of  the  Trigonometrical  Ratios  ;  with  the  Use  of  Logarithms  and  the  Exponental  Theorem.  12mo. 
price  3s.  fid. — Key,  3s.  6d. 

PLANE  TEIGONOMETEY,  Part  II.  comprising  the  Summation 

of  Series,  the  Trigonometrical  Solution  of  Equations,  and  a  large  collection  of  Miscellaneous  Problems.  12mo.  2s.  fid. — Key,  5s.  The  KEYS  to 
the  Two  Pahts,  together,  Ss.  Gd. 

A  SHILLING  AEITHMETIC  designed  for  the  use  of  Elementary 

SCHOOLS.    18mo.  price  Is.  cloth,  or  with  Answers,  Is.  fid.  cloth. 


AEITHMETIC  for  National,  Adult,  and  Commercial  Schools  : — 

I.  Text-Book,  price  Gd.         II.  Examples,  Part  I.  Simple  Arithmetic,  price  4d. 

III.  Examples,  Paht  11.  Cnmpnund  Arithmetic,  price  4d. 

IV.  ICxamplcH,  Paiit  III.  fractions,  Decimals.  Dvodecimals,  &c.  price  dd. 

V.  Answeks  to  the  Examples,  with  Solutions  of  the  more  iliflicult  Questions,  price  Is. 


AEITHMETIC  designed  for  the  use  of  SCHOOLS :  to  which  is 

added  a  Chapter  on  Dkcimai,  Coinaoic.    Kcviscd  Edition,  with  Notes  and  Exnmination-Papcrs.    12mo.  •Is.  Gd. — Key,  59. 

*,*  Of  this  Arithmetic  about  Four  Hundred  Thousand  copies  have  been  sold  to  the  Present  Time. 


COLENSO'S  APJTTIMETICAL  TABLES,  on  a  Card.    Trice  Id. 
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APPROVED    SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


A  MANUAL  of  GEOGEAPHY,  PhysicRl,  Iiadusti  ial,  and  Political. 

By  Wii.i.iAM  Hughes,  F.R.G.S.  Professor  of  Geography  in  King's  College,  London.  Now  Kdition,  with  much  additional  information,  and  Six 
coloured  Maps  Fcp  Hvo.  i)f  ice  7s.  Cd. 

Or,  in  Two  Parts: — Part  I.  Europe,  3s.  Cd.     Pakt  II.  Asia,  Africa,  America,  Australia,  aBd  Polynesia,  4s. 


The  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ATLAS  of  MODEllN  GEOGEAPflY, 

in  Thirty-one  entirely  new  Coloured  Maps,  exhibiting  clearly  tlie  more  important  I'liysical  Features  of  the  Countries  delineated,  and  noting 
all  the  chief  places  of  Historical,  Commercial,  or  Social  interest,  witli  Diaj^rams  of  the  World  on  various  projections.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction  on  the  Study  of  Geography,  by  the  Rev.  G.  Butlek,  M.A.  Principal  of  Liverpool  College.  The  Maps  engraved  by  E.  Welleb, 
F.R.G.S.    Imperial  4to.  price  3s.  Cd.  in  strong  paper  covers  ;  or,  in  clotli  lettered,  price  5s. 


"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  this  the  best  School  Atlas  that  has  come 
under  our  notice.  The  reason  of  its  siijieriority  is  obvious.  Everything  has  licen 
suborciinated  to  the  one  idea  of  making  it  thoroughly  useful  as  an  instrument  of 
cdnc.ition.  Clear  and  distinct  to  a  degree,  the  excessive  minuteness  of  detail,  wliich 
is  the  great  evil  of  most  Maps  intended  for  school  use,  has  been  wisely  avoided.  One 
main  cause  which  interferes  with  the  cle.ar  picture  of  the  physical  features  of  a 
country  is  the  smallncss  of  scale;  and  this  has  been  obviated  by  adopting  a  Large 
pogi^  for  all  the  Maps,  while  the  names  of  jjlocca  are  rendered  more  distinct  and 
legible  by  being  printed  in  a  plain  black  type,  and,  in  nearly  all  cases,  hori- 
lonl.iUy  across  the  i>iigo.  Only  those  names  of  towns  and  cities  which  are  of 
imiKjrtance  as  being  either  mentioned  in  history,  or  remarkable  as  sites  of  industry 
or  as  places  of  resort,  have  been  admitted  ;  and  the  result  is,  that  they  catch  the  eye 
more  readily,  and  make  a  consequently  greater  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 


learner.  The  Maps  are  thirty-one  in  number,  and  include  the  World  in  Hemlspherea, 
the  dilVorent  Continents,  the  Slates  of  Europe(England,  .Scotland,  and  Ireland  being 
separate  Maps),  Turkey  in  Asia,  India,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Cape  of  Good  Jlope,  fee. 
Malay  Archipelago,  I'nited  States,  West  Indies  and  Central  America,  Australia, 
South-Eastern  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  We  may  notice,  as  Bf«;cial  features, 
that  the  new  Empire  of  (iermany  has  a  Map  of  its  own  ;  that  attached  to  the  Map  of 
Egypt  is  one  of  the  Istlimus  of  Suez  before  the  Canal  was  made,  showing  the  cha- 
racter of  the  country  through  which  that  great  engineering  work  had  lo  be  con- 
structed, and  one  of  the  Sinai  Peninsula  ;  and  that  Italy  has  additional  small  Maps 
of  Naples,  and  of  portions  of  Venice  and  Lombardy,  illustrating  the  -historical 
battle-fields  of  Solferino,  Cnstozza,  Eivoli,  Areola,  Montebello,  SiC.  We  should  add, 
that  the  Atlas  is  published  at  a  price  which  will  bring  it  witliln  the  reach  of  the 
humblest  school." — Edumtionul  Times, 


GANOT'S  NATUEAL  PHILOSOPHY  forGENEEAL  EEADEES 

and  YOUXG  PERSONS;  beincr  a  Course  of  Phj'sics  divested  of  Mathematical  Formula;,  expressed  in  the  language  of  daily  life,  and  illustrated 
with  Explanatory  Figures  familiarly  elucidating  the  Principles  and  Facts  brought  before  tlie  reader.  Translated  and  Edited  from  Ganot's 
fours  de  Fliysique,  with  the  Author's  sanction,  by  E.  Atkinson,  Ph.D.  F.C.S.  Staff  College,  Sandhurst.  With  Frontispiece  and  440 
Woodcuts  Crown  8vo.  price  73.  6d. 

GANOT'S  ELEMENTAEY  TEEATISE  on  PHYSICS,  Experi- 

mental  and  Applied,  for  the  use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  Translated  and  edited  from  Ganot's  Elements  de  Pliysique  (with  the  Author's 
sanction)  by  E.  Atkinson,  Ph.D.  F.C.S.     Fifth  Edition,  with  Plate  and  726  Woodcuts  Post  8vo.  price  15s. 

BLACKLEY  and  FEIEDLANDEE'S  PEACTICAL  GEEMAN 

and  EXGLISH  and  EXGLISH-GERMAN  DICTIONARY,  containing  New  Words  in  general  Use  not  found  in  other  Dictionaries ;  Compound 
Words  not  translated  literally  ;  Prepositions  annexed  to  Verbs  and  Adjectives  where  necessary  ;  Meanings  of  Words  separated  by  Figures  and 
Directions  distinguishing  their  various  Acceptations ;  Idiomatic  Expressions,  with  their  proper  Equivalents  in  each  Language. 

Post  8vo.  price  7s.  Gd. 

A  FIEST  HISTOEY  of  GEEECE.     By  the  Anthor  of  "Amy 

Herbert."    Uniform  with  "  The  Child's  First  History  of  Rome,"  by  the  same  Author.    New  Edition,  revised  Fcp.  8vo.  price  3s.  Cd. 

The  CHILD'S  FIEST  HISTOEY  of  EOME.     By  the  Author 

of  "  Xmy  Herbert."    Uniform  with  a  "  First  History  of  Greece,"  by  the  same  Author.    New  Edition,  revised   Fcp.  8vo.  price  23.  6d. 

WOEKS  by   JOHN   LIULLAH,   Professor   of  Yocal  Music  in 

King's  College,  and  in  Queen's  College,  London  : — 

WILHEM'S   MANUAL   of  SIXGING,   for  the   use   of  Teachers   and  Pupils.     Parts  I.  and  II. 

2s.  Gd.  each ;  or  together  in  cloth,  5s. 

EXERCISES  and  FIGURES  contained  i»  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  Wiliiem's  Manual.     For  the  use  of  Pupils. 

Books  I.  and  II  Price  Sd.  each. 

LARGE  SHEETS,  containing  the  Figures  in  Part  I.  of  Wilhem's  Manual.      Nos.  1  to  8  in  a  Parcel. 

Price  6s. 

LARGE  SHEETS,  containing-  the  Exercises  in  Part  I.  of  Wilhem's  Manual.     Nos.  9  to  40,  in  4  Parcels 

of  8  Nos.  each  Price  6s.  per  parcel. 

LARGE  SHEETS,  containing  the  Figures  in  Part  II.  of  Wiliiem's  Manual.     Xos.  41  to  52,  in  a  Parcel. 

Price  9s. 

HULLAH'S  RUDIMENTS  of  MUSICAL  GRAMMAR   Price  3s. 

HULLAH'S  GRAMMAR  of  MUSICAL  HARMONY   Royal  8vo.  price  3s. 

EXERCISES  to  GRAMMAR  of  MUSICAL  HARMONY  Price  Is. 

GRAMMAR  of  COUNTERPOINT.    Part  I  Royal  8vo.  price  2s.  6d.. 

SCHOOL  SONGS  for  2  and  3  Voices.    Two  Books  8vo.  price  6d.  each. 

HULLAH'S  EXERCISES  for  the  CULTIVATION  of  the  VOICE.    For  Soprano  or  Tenor.    Third  Edition. 

Price  2s.  Gd 
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13  trUEAT  Marlborough  Street. 


HURST  56  BLACKETT'S  NEW  WORKS. 


THE    LUSHAI    EXPEDITION,  1871-72. 

By  K.  G.  WooDTHORPE,  Lieut.  Hoyal  Engineers.   8vo.  -witli  Illustrations,  15s. 

BRIDES  and  BRIDALS.  By  J.  C.  Jeaffreson, 

:B.A.  Oxon,  Author  of  "  A  Book  About  the  Clergy."  2  vols.  Svo. 
*'  In  this  l>ogk  Mr.  JeafFreson  appeals  to  lui  audience  even  larger  than  tliose  addressed  in  his 
h'oUs  about  Lawyers,  Doctors,  and  the  Clergy.   Uis  'Brides  and  Bridals'  cannot  fail  to  go 
ttraight  to  the  heart  of  every  woman  in  England.''  —A the nwum. 

HISTORY  of  the    HORSE-GUARDS  from 


1750  to  IS72.    By  J.  H.  Stocquei.kr.    1  voL  Svo.  14s, 
"Ulr.  StGcqucler's  volume  has  the  merit  of  bfinff  readable,  and  contain 
•<.uUon.   lu  military  circles  especially  the  book  will  be  popular." 


ffreat  deal  of  infor- 

.:^tuudard. 


RECOLLECTIONS  of  SOCIETY  in  FRANCE 

and  ENGLAND.  By  Lady  Clementina  Da  vies.  Second  Edition,  *  vols. 
■*  These  cutcrtaiuLus  volumes  will  interest  and  amuse  many  readers."_7'a;;  JIall  Gazette. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

IN  the  DAYS  of  MY  YOUTH.    By  Amelia 

B.  Edwards,  Author  of  *'  Barbara's  History,"  &c.    3  vols. 
"  A  novel  which,  cannot  fail  to  charm  ;  being  written  in  a  bright,  sparklins,  happy  manner." 

Moi  uinu  Post, 

RUTH  MAXWELL.  By  Lady  Blake.  3  vols. 

"  This  story  is  told  with  a  quiet  charm,  and  contains  thoroughly  good  and  pleasant 
rp.tding.'* — l*Of>t.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  take  up  a  novel  by  l^-ady  Blake.  Natural,  yet 
ori^iinal.  never  commonplace,  but  ever  fresh  and  pleasing  in  her  style,  she  describes  society, 
ifhieh  she  knows  so  well,  as  it  is.   The  character  of  Kuth  is  inimitably  drawn."— Jo^n  Bull. 

FATHER  GODFREY. 

'  Aune  Dysart."   3  vols. 


.AjhenoEum.  "  This  story  is 


By  the  Author  of 

*' Awell  written  story.  Godfrey's  character  is  finely  drawn.**— .i^^encej/n 
cU  and  vividly  told  ;  the  author's  style  is  natural  and  agreeable."— X>ai7j/  ]!i 

FALSE  CARDS.    By  Hawley  Smart,  Author 

of  *'  Breezie  Langton,"  &c.    3  vols. 
"This  story  fulfils  the  promise  found  in  'Brcezie  Langton.'  and  deserves  the  popularity 

Mretold  for  its  author  '  False  Curds '  is  pleusant  reading  trom  beginning  to  end." — Post. 

**' False  Cards '  will  be  a  popular  novel."— -l^//t7ueiim. 


A  WOMAN 

TOCTN.    3  vols. 


at  the  WHEEL. 


By  A.  M. 

^January  17. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

FOESTER'S    LIFE    OF  DICKENS. 

The  SECOND  VOLUJIE  of 
THE 

LIFE   OF   CHARLES  DICKENS, 

1842-1852, 
By  JOHN  FORSTER, 

With  Portraits  and  Illustrations,  14s.    Twelftli  Thousand,  now  ready. 
The  NEW  EDITION  of  VOLUME  I.  will  be  ready  on  January  IG. 


THE  EUSTACE  DIAMONDS.  By  Anthony 

Tbollope.  3  vols,  post  Svo. 

OLD  COURT  LIFE  of  FRANCE.    By  Mrs. 

ELi.in-n ,  Author  of  "  The  Diary  of  an  Idle  Woman  in  Italy,"  iic.  2  vols, 
demy  Svo.  ixVearly  ready, 

THE  TRUE  CROSS:  a  Legend  of  the  Church. 

By  G.  J.  WiiYTE-llEi.viLLE.  [/«  January. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  CANADA.   By  Lieut.- 

Colonel  MAimN'DAi.K,  C.B.  Oblong  4to.  with  numerous  Illustrations  by 
Lieut.  Carlile,  R.A.,  21s. 

TO   the    CAPE   for   DIAMONDS.  By 

PnuDKUiCK  BOYLK.  Crown  Svo.  willi  Map,  14a. 

TRAVELS  in  INDO-CHINA  and  the  CHL 

NKSR  KMPinE.  T!y  LoL'Is  I)E  CAUNf:,  Mi'mbor  of  the  Commission  of 
ltx|<Loration  of  the  Mekong.    Doiny  Svo.  witli  Illustrations  and  Map,  lUs. 

BRIGHT  MORNING.    By  Maria  M.  Grant, 

Author  of  "  Artiste."   3  vols.  [Next  week. 

CAPTAIN  O'SHAUGHNESSY'S  SPORTING 

CAUBEIl :  an  Autobiography.   2  vols,  crown  Svo.  \_Tliit  day. 

JAMES  STRATIIGELD  :  Part  of  an  Auto- 

Wography.    2  volf.  {T/iii  day. 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  I'K'CA DIM.Y. 


LONDON'S    HEART,    by  B.  L.  Farjeon, 

Author  of  "  Bread  and  Cheese  and  Kisses,"  is  now  appearing  in  TINSLEYS'  MAGA- 
ZINE. lUcudu  this  day. 

A  PAIR  of  BLUE  EYES,  by  the  Author  of 

"  Under  the  Greemvood  Tree,"  is  now  appearmg  in  TINSLEYS'  MAGAZINE. 

\_Hutdy  this  day. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS^  NEW  BOOKS. 


CARTOON  PORTRAITS  and  BIOGRAPHL 

CAL  SKETCHES  of  MEN"  of  the  DAY.  Containing  50  Portraits,  with  short  Biogra- 
phical Sketches  of  each.  .1  handsome  vol.  cloth  gilt.  {Just  ready. 

Lord  Lytton.  C.  R.  Barwin.  F.S.A.,  Jolm  Everett  Millais,  Dion  Boucioanlt.  Robert 
Browning,  G.  E.  Street,  K.A.,  "  Mr.  Speaker."  J.  h.  Toole.  Gustave  Dure.  \\'iiU;^lm  Mor- 
ris. Dr.  Garrett  Anderson.  AVilliam  Hepworth  Dixon,  Professor  Owen,  the  Ui^'ht  Hon.  B. 
Disraeii,  John  Hollingshcad,  A.  C.  Swinburne,  J.  C.  M.  Bellew,  Henry  Irving.  Charles 
Reade,  Tom  Hood.  Benjamin  Webster,  Anthony  Trollope.  C.  E.  Mudie,  Lluncl  Brough, 
Wilkie  Collins.  Alfred  Tennyson.  Norman  Macleod.  Andrew  Halliday,  Canon  Kni^^sley, 
George  Augustus  Sala,  Professor  Huxley.  Charles  Lever.  J.  R.  Plandu'.  Edmund  Yates, 
Captain  Warren,  R.E..  John  Ruskin,  W.  H.  Smith.  M.P.,  Thomas  Carlyle.  J.  B.  Buck- 
stone.  Frederick  Locker,  Mark  Twain,  H.  M.  Stanley,  J.  A.  Froude,  Sliirley  Brooks, 
Desin  Stanley.  Matthew  Arnold,  Harrison  Ainsworth,  J.  B.  Hopkins,  George  Macdouaid, 
William  Tinsley. 

NOTICE. —  THE    LIFE    and    TIMES  of 

ALGERNON'  SYDNEY.  Republican,  I622_l(is3.  By  Alexander  Charles  Ewald, 
F.S. A.,  Senior  Clerk  of  Her  Alajesty's  Public  Records.  Author  of '*  The  Crown  and  its 
Advisers."  "  Last  Century  of  Universal  History."  &c.   2  vols.  Svo.  [Z'Afs  day. 

'*  We  welcome  this  biography  as  the  means  of  making  an  illustrious  Englishman  better 
known  to  modern  readers,  and  because  it  will  bring  the  noble  letters  and  other  writings  of 
Algernon  Sydney  witliin  the  easier  reach  of  a  great  mass  of  people.^'— A th€na;um. 

MUSICAL  RECOLLECTIONS  of  the  LAST 

HALF-CENTURY.   2  vols.  8vo.  iXow  ready, 

"  And  music  shall  untune  the  sky."— Di-ydeu  and  Hamlet. 

"  Abounds  in  interest,  and  is  sure  to  attract  a  large  and  permanent  popularity."— ^^anrfarJ. 

THE  LIFE  and  ADVENTURES  of  ALEX- 

ANDER  DUMAS.  By  Percy  Fitzgerald,  Author  of  "  The  Lives  of  the  Kembles." 
"  The  Life  of  David  Garrick,"  &c.  2  vols.  Svo.  IXotv  ready, 

MADAME  de  SEVIGNE,  her  Correspondents 

and  Contemporaries.  By  the  Comtesse  DE  PUHGA.  2  vols.  Svo.  with  Portraits. 

[_Now  ready, 

WILLIAM  WITH  THE  RING  :  a  Romance  in 

Rhyme.  By  J.  R.  PLAXCHfl.  Author  of  "  The  Recollections  and  Reflections  of  J.  R. 

Planche."  S;c.    1  vol.  crown  Svo.  ready. 
"  We  are  sure  that  it  must  have  been  a  pleasure  to  Mr.  PlanchiJ  to  write  this  graceful  poem, 
the  )jage  of  which  he  has  coloured  like  a  painted  window  with  his  antique  lore,  and  we  arc 
equally  sure  that  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  his  friends,  who  are  many  more  people  than  he  knows 
by  name,  to  read  li."— Times, 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS'  NEW  NOVELS    AT  ALL 
LIBRARIES. 
NOTICE.— NEW  NOVEL  BY  EDMUND  YATES. 

THE  YELLOW  FLAG.   By  EdmuxNd  Yates, 

Author  of  "  Broken  to  Harness,"  "  A  Waiting  Race,"  "  Black  Sheep,"  &c.  S;c.  u  vols. 

[iVofy  ready, 

BOSCOBEL  :  a  Tale  of  the  Year  1651.  By 

William  Harripon  Atnswortu,  Author  of  "  Rookwood,"  **  The  Tower  of  London." 
&c.  &c.  3  vols,  with  Hlustrationa.  ready, 

LEGENDS   of   the    JACOBITE  WARS— 

"  Katharine  Fairfax,"  "  Israa  O'Neal."   By  TiiOMASiXE  Maunsell.  3  vols. 

iXow  ready, 

A  FALSE  HEART.  By  J.  Edward  Muddock. 

3  vols.  [Now  rcadi/. 

A  WOMAN'S  TRIUMPH.   By  Lady  Hardy. 

3  vols.  IXow  ready, 

NOT  WITHOUT  THORNS.    By  the  Author 

of  *  She  was  Young  and  He  was  Old,"  "  Lover  and  Husband,"  &c.  Svols.  [A'otoretu/y. 

A  FAIR   SAXON.     By  Justin  McCarthy, 

"  The  watcrdttle  Neiglibours,"  &c.  *c.  3  vols. 


Author  of  "jjly  Enemy's  Daughter,' 


THE    MISADVENTURES    of   MR.  CAT- 

IjYNE,  Q.C:  an  AutobioKraphy.  By  Mathew  Stbadlixo,  Author  of  "  The  Irish  Bat 
Sinister,"  "  Cheap  Jolm's  Auctiua,"  Stc.  i  vols.  [.Vow  ready. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  18  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND. 


PJaOPOSED    LONDON  IMPBOVEMENTS. 


STANFORD'S  NEW  MAP 

OF 

METROPOLITAN  RAILWAYS, 
TRAMWAYS, 

AND     MISCELLANEOUS  IMPROVEMENTS, 

For  Session  1873. 

Sliowlnp.  In  Red,  tho  Soliemcfl  whloli  liovo  boon  sanctioned  by  rnrlianient,  but  liavo 
not  yet  been  carrlnd  out ;  and,  lu  lllno,  tbo  Hohcmcs  for  wliich  tlio 
Sanction  of  Purllamont  will  bo  askod  In  tho  ensuing  Sosslon. 

Scute,  Six  inehcH  to  a  mllo.    Sheet,  4i.;  inouutcd  In  case,  7m.  Gd. 


I.O.VDONi  EDWAIID  STANFOIID,  0  AND  7  CIIAIIINU  CKOSS,  8.W. 
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TRUBNER   &  CO.'S 


MESSRS.  BENTLEY'S 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


LIST    OF    NEW  WORKS. 


ENIGMAS  of  LIFE.     By  W.  E.  Gueg.  Second 

KtlUioii,  1  vol.  crown  '*vo.  pp.  xxi  30*.  cloth,  ins.  tid.  [Immc.dinli  lji. 

CoviTNT.s  :  Ucnliriil'li'  I'lcnln— MalthiiH  NotwithHtanrlin?— Nnn-Snrvlval  'tl'tho  I-'ilU-Mt 
^Lniiit-  unii  DirtctiuiH  ut  lluiimu  Development — The  Si^juiticaiice  of  l^itc— i)u  i'lO- 
fu»dia-tlM:wlii.ic— AwHiiiillJt-  j 

EREWHON.    With  New  Preface.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  ' 

price  3<.  Od, 

THE   ROMANCE  of  SIAMESE   HAREM  LIFE. 

Hy  Mrs.  A.  H.  Lf:i)Nt)«'i:N8.  Author  of  "Tlit-  Enu'lisli  Govcrnprts  at  the  Siamese  Court." 
Cr«wu  ^\\).  w  ith  17  iuU-pujfe  woodcut  llluatrutions,  jjp.  300,  cloth,  Us,  ! 

MYTHS    and    MYTH-MAKERS  :   Old   Tales  and 

Superstitions  interpreted  by  Comparative  Mytludn^ry.  By  JOUN  I'lSKR,  M.A..  LL.B.,  of 
Harvard  Uuivcraity.  Civwn  8vo.  pp.  'litiU,  cloth,  10s.  Gd.  | 

•ORIENTAL    RELIGIONS  and  their  RELATION 

to  irNIVEllSAL  UELIUIOX.  India.  By  Samuel  Jounsox.  8vo.  pp.  vi — 802, 
cloth.  21s. 

THE  MINNESINGER  of  GERMANY.    By  A.  E. 

KaOEOEU.  Tcp.  8vo.  pp.  2^0,  doth,  78. 

THE  SCHOOL  and  the  ARMY  in  GERMANY  and 

FRANCE,  with  a  Diary  of  Sieze  Life  at  Veisuilles.  Uy  Brevet  Miijor-Gciicral  W.  B. 
"  Uaz£>',  U.S.A.  8vo.  pp.  408,  cloth,  lus.  6d. 

ZOOLOGICAL  MYTHOLOGY  ;  or,  the  Legends  of 

Animah.  By  Aniselo  nr:  GriiK'tXATls.  Professor  of  San.'^Urit  and  Comparative  Litera- 
ture in  the  Institutio  »M  Studii  Superinri  e  di  rcrle^ioiiainciito,  uL  1  lorcncc,  &c.  '2  vols. 
Svo.  pp.  x.wi.-— 433,  and  vii.— 44:!,  cloth,  28s. 

THE  HYMNS  of  the  RIG-VEDA,  in  the  Sanhita 

and  Paila  Texts,  witliout  the  Commentary  of  Suyana.  Edited  by  Profes.sor  jMax 
MtiLLEi:.  -1  vola.  Svo.  pp.  Ibun.  [/«  (he press. 

THE   LIFE  and  j\IISCELLANEOUS   ESSAYS  of 

nErXRY  THOXrAS  COLnnnoOKE.  Tlic  Bioaraphy  by  hia  Son,  Sir  T.  E.  COLE- 
BBOOKE,  Bart.,  M.l'.  The  Essays  edited  by  Professor  COVVELL.  3  vols. 

[/rt  preparation, 

ANCIENT    FAITHS    EMBODIED    in  ANCIENT 

N.\MKS.    By  Thomas  I.nman.  M.D.    Vol.  I.  Second  Edition,  8vo.  pp.  ^liv  792, 

illuatruted  wi*:h  4  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts,  cloth,  30s.  [A'oid  ready. 

Vol.  II.   Second  Edition,  8vo.  cloth,  308.  {In  preparation.) 

THE  GOSPEL  of  the  WORLD'S  DIVINE  ORDER  ; 

or.  Free  Bcligiou^i  Thoughts.  By  Douglas  Caiipbeli..  8vo.  pp.  viii.— 372,  cloth,  4s.6d. 


IMMEDIATELY. 

FIELD-MMISIIAL     SIR     JOIIX  liUK- 

OOYNE,  liiirt.,  his  I.ll'K  am!  f'OUiCIO.SI'ONmCN'Ci;.  CompriflliiK  V.xtrat^M 
Sram  IiIh  .loiirniils  diiriiiK  '  Ik-'  ri-'uiiiniiliir  and  (Jrimwiii  Warn  ;  I^iUcrn  ot  the 
Duke  of  WcillinKtoii,  HjinniiM  of  AnKlenoy,  Lords  Il!irdlij|;(;,  I'aIin<;rsU<n,  .iiid 
Herbert,  Sir  llobei  t  I'oel,  Lord  Uaxliiri,  Oinur  i'asha,  and  many  other  (,olc- 
brated  men.  Also  the  Private  and  Olllcial  Corrfxijondtiice  of  .Sir  .lolni 
Hiirf!oyn<!  during  the  (Crimean  War.  lidllcd  by  Lieut. -Col.  tlie  Hon.  Gi'xiuoa 
WutiiTiaLEV,  lloyal  Kiib'ineers.   i  vols.  8vo.  wltli  Poriraits,  aOs. 

NOW  READY. 

A  LADY  of  the  LAST   CENTURY;  Mrs. 

];i,IZABETH  MONTA(!Lr.  Including  Lfttem  of  Mik.  Montagu  never  bcforo 
liuliliolicd.  liy  Dr.  J)c)ii,\N,  F.S.A.,  Anlhor  of  "Lives  of  the  Qujeni  ot 
Kiiglaud  of  tlie  House  of  Hanover."    8vo.  14s. 

"  One  of  the  most  pleasant  of  Doctor  Dorau'a  wor]cs.*' ^Spectator, 

riCTURES  ACROSS  the  CHANNEL.  By 

ICATHEniNE  S.  Macquoii),  Author  of  "  Patty."  2  vols.  8vo. 
*'  'Pictures  Across  the  Channel  *  are  by  the  autlior  of  *  Patty,'  and  deserve  their  name.  bcinK 
clcor.  bright,  distinct  r)iclure.-i  of  people  and  lite  in  a  Norniiiiuly  town.  V\  c-  walk  in  the  fthadow* 
oi'tlie  u'ley  (luuiiit  liouses.  ot  the  rows  of  chestnut  trees,  and  Ijcccine  anjuainted  witli  the  townn- 
fbllt.  The  hook  is  a  bundle  of  lic:>h,  britf.ht,  and  pi(|uaut  little  sturicu,  touched  here  and  thcry 
with  true  pathos."— iV^/iw. 

A    SEARCH    after    SUNSHINE  :    a  Visit 

to  Algeria  in  1871.  By  Lady  HEnnEUT.  Author  of  "  Impressions  of  Spain," 
&ic.   Square  crown  8vo.  with  upwards  of  20  Illustrations,  Ifia. 

"  Tlie  whole  volume  is  full  of  charm,  to  which  the  excellent  illustrations  add  very  cousider- 

ahly."-.Vo/-H/nff  I'ost. 
"  Lively  and  entertaining."— /'a^i  J/oi/  Gazette, 
"i'rcbh  and  vigorous."— 7«/-//c(. 

DENE  HOLLOW.    By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood. 

New  Popular  Edition,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  SCAMPER  to  SEBASTOPOL  and  JERU- 

SALEM.    By  Jajies  Crkagh.    Svo.  Ljs. 

"Its  sparkling  style  and  the  bonhomie  with  which  it  is  written  make  it  one  of  the  i)leasantCat 
of  recent  works  of  travel."— .l/o/-«/;(7  l*ost. 
"  Au  interesting  book  pleasantly  written."— ^pecfafor. 

TALES  for  CHRISTMAS  EVE.    By  Rhoda 

Broughton,  Autlior  of  "  Good-bye,  Sweetheart,"  &c.  Small  crown,  bevelled 
edges,  Os. 


THE  DESTINY  of  MAN,  the  STORM  KING,  and 

other  rOEMS.  By  Foedkrick  GniPFIjr.  Fcp.  Svo.  pp.  vi  90,  cloth,  23.  6d. 


By  A 


THE   IRON   STRIKE,  and  other  Poems. 

Bohemian.  I  cp.  9vo.  pp.  vii  152,  Illustrated  Cover,  sewed,  2s.  6d. 

HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY  the  BASIS  of  SANITARY 

and  SOCIAL  SCIENCE.  By  T.  L.  NiCHOLS,  M.D.  Crown  Svo.  pp.  svi— 480,  with 
numerous  lUnstratious,  cloth.  73.  tid. 

CoxTEXTS:  The  Actual  Conditionsofllumanity-Mattcr, Force,  and  Life— The  Human 
Body— Health,  Disease,  and  Cure— Morals  and  Society. 


iONDOX:  TPviiBXER  &  CO.,  8  aud  60  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


THE 


NEW  VOLUMES  OF 
CLARENDON    PRESS  SERIES. 


J^LEMENTS   of   NATURAL  PHILOSO- 

PHY.  By  Professors  Sir  WnxiAM  Thoiison  and  P.  G.  Tait.  Part  I.  Svo. 
price  9s.  {This  day. 

^HE  ORATIONS  of  DEMOSTHENES,  and 

iESCHINES  on  the  CROWN.    With  Introductory  Essays  and  Notes  by 


_    _  _   .   luctory  Essays 

G.  A.  SiMCOx,  4I.A.,  and  W.  H.  SiJicox,  M.A.   Svo.  12s, 


[This  day. 


/]ATULLUS._  C ARMIN A  SELECTA. 

Edited  by  RoniNSON  Elus,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 
Extra  fcp.  Svo.  33.  6d.  [  This  day. 

OXFORD  :  PRINTED  AT  THE  CLARENDON  PRESS,  AND  PUBLISHED  BY 
MACMILLAN  Si  CO.,  LONDON,  PUBLISHERS  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


CAPTAIN  MARRYAT. 


MESSES.  GEORGE    ROUTLEDGE  Si  SONS  beg  to  announce  that 
they  arc  abont  to  is.<ue  an  entirely 

NEW  EDITION 

OF 

CAPTAIN    MARRYAT'S  NOVELS, 

In  Monthly  Volnmcs.  each  Sb.  fid.   Encli  Novel  will  be  reset  in  new  type,  and 
will  contain  443  pages,  and  6  Original  lUustratious. 


OUR  WORK  in  PALESTINE:  a  History 

of  the  Researches  conducted  in  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land  by  Captains 
Wilson,  Anderson,  W.\ui!KN,  &c.  Fcp.  Svo.  illustrated  by  upwards  of  50 
Woodcuts  and  Plans,  3s.  6d.  (Issued  by  the  Committee  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund.) 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 

PtJBUSHERS  IN  OKDINART  TO  HER  MAJESTT. 
Now  complete  in  4  vols,  crown  Svo.  bound  in  cloth,  price  -123, 

MIDDLEMARCH : 

A  Study  of  English.  Provincial  Life. 
Bv  GEORGE  ELIOT. 


WILLIAil  BLACKWOOD  S:  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


This  day  is  published,  crown  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

DRAWING-ROOM  DRAMAS. 

By  W.  G.  WILLS,  Author  of  "Charles  I."  &c. 

AND  THE 

Hon.  Mrs.  GREENE. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


Svo.  sewed,  2s.  Gd. 

•ROMA  REGALIS: 

An  Answer  to  the  Misrepresentations  of  Professor  Seeley  ia 
his  Edition  of  Livy,  Book:  I.,  and  an  Examination 
of  some  of  his  Views  and  Arguments. 

By  T.  H.  DYER,  LL.D. 
Author  of  "A  History  of  tlic  Kings  of  Rome," 


LONDON:  BELL  S!  DAIJ>Y,  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 

On  the  Sth  instant,  at  all  Libraries,  cro\™  Svo.  lOs.  Cd. 

HIS  FATE.     By  Alexander  Cosby  Jackson,  late 

Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers. 

SOUTIISEA:  MILLS  S:  SON. 


A  BOY'S  BOOK  OF  ADVEXTUKE. 
I  Small  crown  Svo.  with  Original  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt.  3s.  6d. 

*^l?,^'.-?.l-^^_?.y^'  '^^^^  ^  ^^^^  J^iowne,  wiU  be    WILD  SPORTS  and  ADVEXTUEE  in  ZULULAXD. 


ready  on  January  ?0. 


Colonel  II.  M.  Walmsley. 


By 


GEORGE  KOLTLEDCE  k  SONS.  THE  BROADWAY.  LUDGATE. 


FREDERICK  WARNE  AND  CO.,  BEDFORD  STREET.  COVENT  GARDEN. 
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MEM  s.  um  &  co.'s  mw  publigatiois. 


NEW   ILLUSTRATED   MAGAZINE  OF 
SUNDAY  READING. 

THE    DAY    OF  REST. 

Prica  ONE  PENNY  a  Week. 

LARGE  FOLIO  SIZE. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE  BEST  AKTISTS. 


SOME  OF  THE  WEITERS  FOR 

THE    DAY    OF  REST. 


FIRST  LIST. 


His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  CANTERBURY. 
The  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  WINCHESTER. 

The  Rev.  WILLIAM  LANDELS,  D.D. 

Dr.  LITTLEDALE. 
GEORGE  MACDONALD. 
The  Rev.  JOSEPH  PARKER,  D.D. 

ALEX.ANDER  RALEIGH,  D.D. 
W.  FLEMING  STEVENSON. 
HESBA  STKETTON. 
The  Rev.  A.  W.  THOROLD. 

ANDREW  THOMSON,  D.D. 
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COXTEXTS  OF  THE  IxrEtODUCTORT  CHRISTMAS  KUMBER : 

"JOY  TO  ALL,  PEOPLE":  a  Christm.is  Homily.   By  C.  J.  Vaughan,  D.D., 

Master  of  the  Temple. 
MICHAEL  LORIO'S  GROSS.   By  Hesda  Steettox,  Author  of  "Jessica's  First 

Praj'er,"  &c.  &c. 
SEEKING  THE  BLESSED  LAND.    By  DORA  GnEEN\TEI.L. 
THE  LESSONS  OP  CHEISTJI.iS.    By  the  Rev.  Dr.  LriTEEOALE. 
TWO  SPIRITUAL  SONGS.    By  Je.\K  IXGEEOW. 

A  SUNDAY  IN  THE  ALPS.   By  the  Rev.  W.  PEEJinJG  Stevexsox,  Author  of 

"Praying  antl  Working." 
BLUE  WINGS  AND  BROWN.    By  the  Rev.  RICHARD  WiLTON. 
THE  PHOTOGRAPEIER'S  BACK  WINDOW.   By  the  Author  of  "Episodes  in 

an  Obscure  Life." 
CHRISTMAS  DAY.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bixney. 

ONE  PENNY. 


Contexts  of  No.  I.  tublished  Jaxuaht  1,  1S73: 
A  CALL  TO  SERIOUSNESS.   By  His  Gr.ace  the  Archbishop  of  Cauterburt. 
PROPHET,  PRIE.5T,  AND  KING  :  a  Hymn.    By  Henry  Paul. 
SUNDAYS  IN  MY  LIFE.   By  the  Author  of  "  Episodes  in  an  Obscure  Life." 

1.  A  Snnd.ny  in  the  Countrj'. 
THE  SHEPHERD'S  SHEPHERD.   By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Cox. 

L  "I  Cannot  Want."    With  fuU-p,age  Engraving. 
BEGINNINGS  IN  DOING  GOOD.  With  a  large  Illustration. 
GOOD  HOPE  :  a  Poem. 

LOST  GIF.   By  Hepba  Sthettox,  Author  of  "  Jessica's  First  Prayer." 

Chapters  1  and  2. 
HOME  :  a  Poem.   By  Sexior  Pastor.   With  full-page  Engraving. 
TO  ROME  AND  BACK.    By  One  who  has  made  the  Journey.   Chapter  I. 
WORDS  FOR  THE  DAY.   By  C.  J.  Vauuhax,  D.D. ,  Master  of  the  Temple. 

1.  Why  Clirist  Came. 

ONE  PENNY. 


Coxtexts  op  No.  II.  runwsiiED  jAxu.\.nY  8,  1873  : 

LOST  GIP.   By  He."P.a  S  rnETrox,  Author  of  "  Jessica's  First  Prayer." 

Chapters  3  and  4,  with  4  llhistrations.  ^ 
CONCERNING  CHRISTMAS-TIDE.   By  A.  K.  IL  B. 
THE  SHEPHERD'S  SHEPHERD.    By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Cox. 

2.  "  I  will  fc.ir  no  Evil." 
WEARING  AWAY.    By  Marel  Marbton.   With  fidl -page  Illustration. 
THE  WORKHOUSES,   AND  OUR  POOR   BRETHREN  THERE.    By  0.  C. 

Fli/.Hi:ii-Tvi  i.er. 
THE  CHILDREN'S  DAY:  aPoem.   By  SAniR. 

THE  STIUC'KEN  ONE.    By  Sauaii  William.s,  Author  of  "  Twilight  Hours." 
With  Illustration. 

WORDS  FOR  THE  DAY.    By  C.  J.  Vaugiiax,  D.D.,  Master  of  the  Temple. 

2.  New  and  Old. 
TO  RO.ME  AND  RACK.    By  One  who  has  made  the  Journey. 

Cliii|)ter  I.  (Continnod.) 
BUNDAYS  IN  .MY  LII'E.    By  the  Author  of  "  Episodes  in  an  Obscure  Life." 

2.  01inip«^«  of  Linked  Liven. 
A  DAUGHTER  TO  HER  FATHER  :  a  Poem.    By  H.  Mary  T. 

ONE  PENNY. 


BOKHARA  :  its  History  and  Conquest.  By 

Professor  Armixius  Vambery,  of  the  University  of  Pesth,  Author  of  "  Travels 
in  Centr.ll  Asia,"  iic.    Demy  8vo.  ISs.  [Just published. 

^"  We  conclude  with  a  cordial  recommendation  of  this  valuable  book.  In  former  years  Mr. 
Vambt'ry  fiave  ample  proofs  of  his  powers  as  an  observant,  easy,  and  vivid  writer.  In  the 
present  work  his  moderation,  scholarsliip,  insight,  and  occasionally  very  impressive  style,  have 
raised  him  to  the  dii:nity  of  an  historian.  "Saturdtif/  lii'view. 

"  Almost  every  page  abounds  with  composition  of  peculiar  merit,  aa  well  as  with  an  account  of 
some  tlirilling  event  more  exciting  tlian  any  to  be  found  in  an  ordinary  work  of  liction." 

Morning  Post. 

LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  the  late  Rev.  F.  W. 

ROBERTSON,  M.A.  Edited  by  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  M.A.,  Chaplain  to 
the  Queen.  New  Edition,  Uniform  with  the  Cheap  Edition  of  the  Sermons, 
2  vols,  crowu  Svo.  7s.  Gd.  [,/ust  publis/ied. 

THE  EDUCATION  of  the  HUMAN  RACE. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  GoTTHOLD  Ephraim  Lessing,  by  the  late 
Rev.  F.  W.  ROBEllTSOX,  M.A.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  fcp.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

[Just  published. 

AN    ANALYSIS   of   MR.  TENNYSON'S 

"  IN  MEMORIAM."  (Dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Poet-Laureate.)  By 
the  late  Rev.  P.  W.  Robertson,  M.A.   New  Edition,  fcp.  Svo.  2s. 

[.fust  published, 

STORIES  in    PRECIOUS    STONES.  By 

Helen  Zimmerx.    Crown  Svo.  with  C  Illustrations,  5s.  [T!iis  day. 

THE   PELICAN   PAPERS:  Reminiscences 

and  Remains  of  a  Dweller  in  the  Wilderness.  By  Jambs  Ashcboet  Noble. 
Crown  Svo.  6s.  [This  day. 

LIFE  :  Conferences  delivered  at  Toulouse.  By 

the  Rev.  Pere  Lacobdaire.  Translated,  with  the  Author's  permission,  by 
Hexky  D.  Laxgdox.    Crown  Svo.  Gs.  [This  day. 

NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE:  a  Memoir  of. 

With  STORIES  now  first  published  in  this  Country.  By  H.  A.  Page.  Large 
post  Svo.  7s.  Gd.  [Just  pubHshe<L 

"  We  sympathize  very  heartily  with  an  effort  of  Mr.  IT.  A.  Page  to  make  Enslish  readers 
better  acauamted  ■witli  the  life  and  character  of  Nathaniel  ti-xwihovnt." —Standard. 

"  Ife  has  produced  a  well-written  and  complete  memoir  of  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of 
American  authors."— .^rfz7i6w?-f//(  Courant. 

REPUBLICAN  SUPERSTITIONS,  as  Hlus- 

trated  by  the  Political  History  of  America.  By  Moncure  D.  Conway. 
Crown  Svo.  5s.  [J t/st  published, 

*'A  VL-ry  ahlc  exiiosnre  of  the  most  plausible  fallacies  of  Republicanism,  by  a  writer  of 
remarkable  vi^rour  and  purity  of  style."— £('eri/n.'/  Sfnndard. 

"  A  thuii::ht)n!,  di.-cc'niinu^  and  conscientious  republican  as  he  is.  the  author  of  tliis  seasonable 
book  slinn  M  nl  W.I  \  >  hi'  listened  to  wuh  patience  when  he  speaks, and  with  critical  justuess  when 
hewritt-       '  -  .   '■'■,.,/,  Covrant. 

Au  1          i  i    ■  I   crisceci,  je  re?ois  d'un  ecrivain  tr^s-distinffut'  d'Am^riquc,  M.  Conway,  line 

hrochuK m  i  i  ;  iVappant  tableau  des  maux  et  dcs  dantrers  qui  resultent  aux  Ecats-llnis 
de  riiistitmuiu  pnisidcutieUc'—M.  Louis  Blaso  (/>e  la  dissolution  de  VAssciublt'e.   I'aris  : 

MEilOIRS    of    LEONORA  CHRISTINA, 

Daughter  of  Christian  IV.  of  Denmarlc.  Written  during  her  Imprisonment 
iu  the  Blue  Tower  of  the  Royal  Palace  at  Copenhagen,  1603-1118.5.  Trans- 
lated by  F.  E.  Bux.sferr.  Mediiuu  Svo.  with  an  Autotype  Portrait  of  the 
Princess,  12s.  6d.  [.lust  published. 

"Her  prison  autobiography  is  a  minute  and  curious  record  of  daily  suflfcrings  and  miseries, 
whicli  cniiiiot  be  reiul  without  a  lively  sympathy." — Dailit  jynvs. 

"  A  valuable  addition  to  the  tragic  romance  of  history." — Spectator, 

PHYSICS  and  POLITICS;  or.  Thoughts  on 

the  Application  of  the  Principles  of  '•  Natural  Selection  "  and  "Inheritance" 
to  Political  Society.  By  Wal-i'ER  Bagehot.  (Being  Vol.  II.  of  the  ••  Inter- 
national Scieutitic  Series.")    Crown  Svo.  4s.  [Just published. 

LITTLE    HODGE.     By   Edward  Jenkins, 

Author  of  "  Ginx's  Baby,'*  "  Lord  Bantam,"  &c.   Illustrated  Wrapper,  Is. 

[Now  ready. 

"  We  shall  be  mistaken  if  it  does  not  obtain  a  very  wide  circle  of  readers." 

Vnited  Service  Gazette. 
"The  pathos  of  some  of  the  passages  is  extremely  touchine." — Manchester  Examiner. 
"  Wise  and  humorous,  but  yet  most  pathetic."— .Vo/ico»/ormii(. 
"One  of  tlic  most  seasonable  of  Christmas  stories."— Z,iiem;-j/  World. 

THE   LEGENDS   of   ST.    PATRICK,  and 

other  Poems.  By  Aubiiey  De  VK^^R,  Crown  Svo.  5s.  \^Just  pHhJis.hed.  ^ 
*'  We  have  but  space  to  commend  the  varied  structure  of  his  verse,  the  carefulness  of  his 
prammar,  and  his  excellent  English.  All  wlio  believe  that  poetry  should  raise  and  not  debase 
the  social  ideal,  all  who  tliiuk  that  wit  should  exalt  our  standard  of  thoucht  and  manneps, 
must  welcome  this  contribution  at  once  to  our  knowledge  of  the  past  and  to  the  science  of  nbblo 
litL'."_-.SVf?(/j'(/f?f/  Review, 

"  Mr.  I)f  Vcrc's  ver.'iification  in  his  earlier  poems  is  characterized  by  preat  sweetness  and  sim- 
plicity, lie  is  master  of  his  instrument,  and  rarely  olfcnds  the  ear  with  false  notes.  Poems 
such  as  the.se  scarcely  admit  of  quotation,  for  their  charm  is  not.  and  oujrht  not  to  be.  found  in 
isolate  d  passages ;  but  we  can  promise  the  patient  and  thoughtful  reader  much  pleasure  iu  the 
perusal  of  this  volume."— /*a//  Mall  Gazette. 

EDITH ;  or,  Love  and  Life  in  Cheshire  :  a 


Poem.  By  T.  Asiin,  Author  of 
&c.    L.arge  crown  Svo.  Ud. 


The  Sorrows  of  Hj^psipyle,"  "  Pictures,' 
[7'Aii  day. 


NEW  TTOVEIiS  AT  ALL  THE  LIBBAKIES. 

SEETA.    By  Col.  Meadows  Taylor,  Author 

of  "  Confessions  of  a  Thug,"  "  T.ara,"  &c.    3  vols,  crown  Svo.    [This  day. 

JOHANNES  OLAF.   By  Elizabeth  de  Willb 

(tho  "  George  Eliot"  of  Germany).  Translated  by  F.  E.  BuNNi>;n\  3  vols, 
crown  Svo.  [Just  ready. 

HONOR    BLAKE:    the   Story  of  a  Plain 

Woman.  By  Mra,  Kkatinoe,  Anthor  of  '*  English  Homes  in  India."  2  vols, 
crown  Hvo. 

"  One  of  tho  best  novels  we  have  met  with  for  some  time." — Mor'ninrj  Pout. 

"  The  Ntnry  nl' '  Honor  Ulakc  '  is  u  story  wliich  must  do  good  to  all^  young  and  old,  who  rcao 

TIIe' DOCTOR'S   DILEMMA.     By  Hesba 

.SriiETTOX,  Author  of  "  Little  JIok,"  &c.  iSio.    3  vols,  crown  Svo. 

OFF   the   SKELLIGS.     By  Jean  Ingelow. 

(Her  li'irst  Uomonco.)    •!  vols,  orown  Svo. 
"  Clever  and  KinirkllnK  Tlic  dcBcriptivc  iiuanuico  ore  brijiht  with  eoloxu."— Standard. 
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GENERAL  SCHOUVALOFF'S  MISSION. 

ALTHOUGH  the  mission  of  General  Sciiouvaloff  deserves 
all  the  interest  which  it  has  excited,  the  exact  purport  of 
his  instructions  is  still  open  to  conjecture.  The  secrecy  which 
sometimes  excites  the  indignation  of  impatient  patiriots  is  still 
an  indispensable  condition  of  diplomacy  ;  and  Lord  Gran- 
ville is  perfectly  right  in  not  taking  the  newspapers  into  his 
confidence.  The  statement  that  the  English  Government  had 
addressed  a  remonstrance  or  a  warning  to  the  Court  of  St. 
Petersburg  was  at  first  received  with  incredulous  surprise ; 
and  it  is  not  yet  known  whether  it  was  literally  true ;  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  negotiations  which  have  since  taken 
place  began  with  some  communication  from  the  English 
Ambassador.  The  immediate  occasion  of  the  discussion 
seems  to  have  been  the  project  of  a  renewed  attack  upon 
Khiva.  A  Russian  expedition  was  a  few  months  ago  compelled 
to  return  without  accomplishing  its  object ;  and  consequently 
the  Russian  Government  has  determined  to  repeat  the  attempt 
with  forces  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  ensure  success.  Three 
armies  from  as  many  different  directions  are  to  converge  on 
KJiiva ;  and  probably  they  will  overrun  the  territory  and 
occupy  the  capital  Avithout  encountering  serious  resist- 
ance. The  ulterior  intentions  of  the  Russian  Government 
are  still  uncertain.  According  to  one  probable  state- 
ment, a  large  majority  of  a  Council  specially  summoned  to 
consider  the  question  preferred  the  proposal  of  a  permanent 
conquest  to  the  alternative  plan  of  a  temporary  invasion 
such  as  the  march  of  Pollock  on  Cabul,  or  the  more  recent 
Abyssinian  campaign.  Although  great  questions  of  policy 
are  probably  not  determined  in  Russia  by  majorities,  the  vote 
of  a  Council  would  indicate  the  policy  of  the  Emperor  and 
his  Ministers.  The  reasons  which  may  be  urged  in  favour  of 
the  annexation  by  a  civilized  Power  of  the  territory  of  a 
predatory  border  State  are  familiar  to  students  of  Indian 
history.  It  is  sometimes  safer  "and  cheaper  to  govern  neigh- 
bouring tribes  thap  to  repel  their  incursions.  The  rulers  of 
Khiva  can  scarcely  be  trusted  to  observe  the  treaties  which 
they  may  be  compelled  to  conclude ;  and  it  is  possible  that 
under  the  stern  rule  of  Russian  officers  the  inhabitants  might 
gradually  acquire  peaceable  and  orderly  habits.  There  is  a 
Russian  flotilla  in  the  Sea  of  Aral ;  and  the  occupation 
of  the  country  would  be  facilitated  by  the  water  com- 
munication on  the  Oxus,  especially  if  by  drainage  of  swamps 
or  by  other  methods  the  Russians  could  deal  with  the  singular 
plague  of  insects  which  renders  parts  of  the  shores  of  the 
river  uninhabitable.  The  natural  capabilities  of  the  oasis  of 
Khiva  are  said  to  be  considerable ;  but  a  long  interval  must 
elapse  before  the  profits  of  Khivan  commerce  or  industry 
would  pay  the  expense  of  conquest.  The  Russians  have 
hitherto  sought  in  Central  Asia,  not  terminal  stations,  but 
rights  of  way  to  more  distant  regions,  and  Khiva  lies  between 
the  territory  of  the  Empire  and  the  newly  acquired  depen- 
dency of  Bokhara. 

While  analogy  and  probability  point  to  a  policy  of  conquest, 
several  English  and  foreign  papers  positively  state  that  both 
Count  ScHOUVALOFF  and  Count  Bronnow  have  assured  the 
English  Government  that  the  expedition  to  Khiva  will  return 
as  soon  as  its  object  has  been  attained  by  a  display  of 
irresistible  force,  and  by  the  release  of  the  Russian  prisoners 
in  Khiva.  It  is  added  that  no  proposal  for  a  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  two  Empires  can  have  been  made  by  the 
English  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  ;  and  this  part  of  the 
statement  may  be  confidently  accepted  as  accurate.  It  is  in 
the  highest  degree  improbable  that  the  English  Government 
should  have  offered  to  recognize  a  frontier  beyond  the  actual 
limits  of  the  Russian  dominions  in  Asia ;  but  it  is  not  equally 
certain  that  some  boundaries  may  not  have  been  indicated 


which  could  not  be  transgressed  without  risk  of  collision.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  complacent  approval  of  Russian 
aggression  which  has  often  been  gratuitously  expressed  in 
England  meets  with  no  kind  of  sympathy  in  India.  It  is  not 
improbable  that,  after  repelling  the  agent  of  the  Khan  of  KuiVA 
who  lately  asked  for  his  mediation  or  good  offices,  the  Viceroy 
may  have  called  the  attention  of  the  Home  Government  to 
the  risk  which  might  arise  from  the  further  progress  of 
Russian  arms  in  Central  Asia.  That  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
colleagues  should  have  so  far  taken  alarm  as  to  enter  into 
diplomatic  communications  with  Russia  on  the  subject 
is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  danger  is  not  altogether 
imaginary.  The  report  that  satisfactory  assurances  have  been 
offered  by  Russia  cannot  be  hastily  accepted.  If  it  were  un- 
derstood that  the  impending  expedition  to  Khiva  is  to  be 
merely  a  demonstration  of  superior  force,  there  would  be  no 
sufficient  reason  for  the  negotiations  which  are  notoriously  in 
progress.  The  moderate  and  unambitious  language  which  is 
attributed  to  the  Russian  Government  offers  a  singular  coii- 
trast  to  the  hostile  tone  which  is  habitually  adopted  by  the 
journals  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  That  aU  newspapers 
in  Russia  are  positively  or  negatively  subject  to  official  control 
or  inspiration  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  absolute  silence 
which  they  have  maintained  on  the  subject  of  General  ScHOU- 
valoff's  mission.  It  is  evident  that  a  Government  which 
exercises  the  power  of  prohibiting  unseasonable  comments 
must  at  least  tolerate  the  opinions  which  are  allowed  to  find 
utterance.  Since  the  introduction  of  a  limited  freedom  of 
discussion  in  Russia,  the  newspapers  have  been  employed  as 
irregular  auxiliaries  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  Government ;  and 
for  a  long  time  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  unfriendly 
and  menacing  language  to  England.  Even  Lord  Northbrook's 
refusal  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  Khiva  was  described  by  some 
Russian  journals  as  an  act  of  undue  presumption.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  that  it  may  suit  the  Imperial  Government  to 
contrast  the  moderation  of  its  official  demeanour  with  the 
arrogance  of  writers  who  are  ostensibly  vmauthorised ;  but  it 
is  scascely  probable  that  the  entire  scheme  of  Russian  policy 
in  Central  Asia  can  have  been  systematically  misrepresented 
by  the  journals. 

If  it  is  true  that  General  Schouvaloff  has  been  instructed 
to  repudiate  the  purpose  of  annexing  Khiva,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  has  also  stipulated  for  some  equivalent  con- 
cession on  the  part  of  England.  It  would  be  a  great  advan- 
tage to  Russia  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  demarcation  which 
would  practically  involve  an  alliance  with  England  against 
the  independent  Mahometan  States  which  might  be  included 
within  the  area  of  permissible  conquest.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  inconvenience  to  the  English  Government  of  any  similar 
arrangement  is  universally  acknowledged,  while  a  formal 
notification  of  the  line  beyond  which  no  advance  could  be 
tolerated  would  effect  the  purpose  of  the  treaty  without  in- 
volving any  reciprocal  obligations.  The  only  result  of  a 
boundary  convention  would  be  that  Russia  Avould  not  pass 
the  agreed  limits  except  as  an  act  of  war,  and  precisely 
the  same  penalty  would  attach  to  disregard  of  a 
formal  intimation  on  the  part  of  England.  Only  a  few 
years  have  passed  since  Russia  covenanted,  not  only  with 
England,  but  with  all  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe,  to  ab- 
stain from  the  maintenance  of  a  naval  force  in  the  Black  Sea. 
As  soon  as  it  was  thought  safe  to  incur  the  possible  conse- 
quences the  treaty  was  deliberately  renounced ;  and  the  English 
Government  thought  fit  to  surrender  its  rights  rather  than 
to  assert  them  by  force,  or  to  reserve  them  with  a  view  to 
future  contingencies.  It  might  in  ten  or  twenty  years  be  found 
not  less  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment to  recognize  any  limit  to  its  annexations  in  Asia  than  to 
abide  by  the  restriction  on  its  operations  in  tlie  Black  Sea. 
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Another  reason  against  the  supposed  project  of  treaty  may  be 
found  in  the  uncertainty  of  the  circumstances  which  might 
attend  any  future  annexation.  A  conquest  or  expedition  which 
involved  the  co-operation  of  Persia,  or  the  friendship  or  enmity 
■of  Afghanistan,  could  not  be  indifferent  to  Indian  interests, 
although  the  immediate  enterprise  might  not  extend  beyond 
the  stipulated  limits.  It  is  not  prudent  to  assent  beforehand 
to  any  engagement  of  which  the  application  and  the  conse- 
quences cannot  be  distinctly  foreseen.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  General  Schouvalokf's  proposals  are  at  the  same 
time  so  simple  and  so  unacceptable  as  the  project  of  a 
boundary  treaty. 

The  danger  from  the  Eussian  conquests  in  Central  Asia 
which  has  been  apprehended  in  England  is  the  same  which 
has  been  constantly  held  out  as  a  menace  by  Russian  writers. 
No  reasonable  fear  can  be  entertained  of  a  Eussian  invasion  of 
India ;  because  it  could  only  be  undertaken  with  comparatively 
scanty  resources  against  an  enormous  superiority  both  in  num- 
bers and  in  the  quality  of  armaments.  As  long  as  the  Suez  Canal 
was  open  it  would  be  much  easier  to  send  reinforcements  to 
India  from  England  than  from  any  part  of  European  Eussia ; 
and  on  the  whole  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  no  enter- 
prise of  the  kind  will  be  attempted  for  many  years  to  come. 
Nevertheless  the  possession  of  India  would  be  made  more 
expensive  and  more  troublesome  by  the  vicinity  of  a  powerful 
rival ;  and  Eussian  politicians  have  long  flattered  themselves 
that,  by  encouraging  or  threatening  disturbances  in  India,  their 
Oovemment  would  have  the  means  of  putting  a  pressure  upon 
English  policy  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  General  Schouvaloff  is  at  present  engaged  in  trying 
in  the  most  conciliatory  form  some  experiment  of  the  kind. 
It  would  be  a  brilliant  stroke  of  diplomacy  to  obtain,  in 
consideration  for  a  postponement  of  the  annexation  of  Khiva, 
concessions  which  the  acquisition  of  'the  Khanate  might  per- 
haps serve  as  an  alternative  method  of  extorting.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  English  Cabinet 
may  require  some  security  against  encroachments  in  other 
quai-ters.  There  are  indications  of  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Eussian  Government  to  tighten  its  hold  on  Persia,  which 
might  become  a  more  formidable  neighbour  to  India  than  any 
barbarous  State  in  Central  Asia,  It  is  from  the  West  rather 
than  from  the  North  that  an  invasion  of  India,  if  it  were  in  any 
way  practicable,  might  be  attempted  with  the  most  reasonable 
prospec  of  success ;  and  in  the  meantime  the  Persians,  who 
have  often  given  trouble  on  their  own  account  by  encroach- 
ments on  Affghan  territory,  would  become  formidable  if  their 
enterprises  were  supported  and  backed  by  Eussia.  The  in- 
creased influence  of  Russian  diplomacy  at  Constantinople 
■which  has  naturally  resulted  from  the  rupture  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  may  perhaps  suggest  other  reasons  for  precaution. 
If  Eussia  is  really  desirous  of  a  friendly  understanding,  there 
ought  to  be  no  insurmountable  difficulty  in  settling  the  terms 
of  an  arrangement ;  but  for  the  present  no  sanguine  expecta- 
tion can  be  founded  on  General  Schouvaloff's  visit. 


5HE  EMPEROR  AND  THE  IMPERIALISTS. 

THE  ceremonies  preceding  and  attending  the  funeral  of 
the  Empekor  were  in  accordance  with  the  traditions  of 
Royalty,  and  were  redeemed  from  being  a  mere  show  by  the 
sincerity  of  the  respectful  feelings  by  which  they  were  accom- 
panied. But  there  is  something  ghastly  in  the  pageantry 
of  death,  and  there  is  a  relief  in  thinking  that  it  is  at  an 
end.  Although  the  grief  for  the  Emi'kuok  may  not  have 
been  very  profound  in  Paris,  and  although  occasion  was 
taken  by  some  of  the  enemies  of  the  Emjiiro  to  show 
an  indift'ercnce  or  exultation  beyond  the  bounds  of  good 
taste,  yet  there  was  a  decent  appearance  of  mourning  on 
the  day  of  the  funeral,  and  a  large  body  of  Frcncluncn 
of  all  ranks  were  in  attendance  at  Chislchurst.  That 
the  friends  of  the  Empire  who  have  thrown  in  their 
political  Ibrtunes  with  those  of  Imperialism  should  be  there 
was  a  matter  of  course,  but  thero  aj)pcara  to  have  been  a 
numerous  gathering  of  those  wlio  valued  or  regretted  the 
Emi'EUOU  Bufficientiy  to  make  a  long  journey  without  any 
political  motive,  merely  to  testify  their  rtHj)ectto  his  memory. 
Ample  evidence  was  also  given  of  the  favourable  ^senti- 
ments of  Eiiglialimcn  to  a  sovereign  who  was  at  least  a  friend 
of  tliis  country,  and  who  appeaidd  to  tlio  .sympathies  of 
the  puldic  by  tlu;  greatness  of  his  misfortunes  and  the  forti- 
tude witli  which  lie  bore  tljem.  Tlie  Royal  Family  took  part 
in  the  g<;ncrai  nianifestalion  bo  as  to  satisfy  all  the  claims  of 
a  dynuHty  the  licad  of  which  lias  been  long  on  excellent 
terms  with  the  ilimily  of  the  Qulln,  but  not  so  us  tu  murk  any 


prepossession  that  could  be  twisted  into  having  a  political 
meaning.  The  friends  of  the  Bonapartes  are  perfectly 
aware  that  the  civilities  which  the  different  members  of 
foreign  Royal  families  receive  here  are  not  intended  to  shoAV 
any  preference  as  between  one  Government  of  a  foreign 
coimtry  and  another.  The  Orleans  Princes  have  only 
lately  left  England,  where  they  were  received  with  as  much 
cordiality  and  respect  as  the  family  of  their  chief  adversary 
can  possibly  hope  to  receive.  One  country  alone  has  justly 
discharged  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  by  paying  exceptional 
honours  to  the  memory  of  the  Emperor.  Italy  has  not  been 
so  mean  as  to  forget  or  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  its  recollection 
of  the  services  rendered  to  her  by  Napoleon  III.  The  French 
irritated  the  Italians  on  many  occasions.  The  Emperor  himself 
often  thwarted  them,  and  he  left  it  to  Prussia  to  complete  the 
work  of  liberation  he  had  begun ;  but  still  the  indisputable  fact 
remains,  that  united  Italy  owes  its  existence  to  the  late  exile 
of  Chislehurst ;  and  the  Italians  have  warmly  recognized  what 
they  owed  him,  and  have  marked  their  sense  of  their  obliga- 
tions by  the  readiness  with  which  they  have  made  his  death 
an  occasion  of  paying  the  last  tribute  of  respect  they  could 
bestow. 

The  Imperialist  journalists  in  France  have  got  very 
buoyant  and  excited  under  the  influence  of  events  which 
have  attracted  so  much  notice  to  their  chief,  and  have 
stated  plainly  how  hopeful  they  are  of  the  I'uture,  and 
how  fondly  they  are  attached  to  Napoleon  IV.  Their 
Radical  adversaries  have  naturally  complained  of  the  license 
accorded  to  the  Imperialists,  and  no  demonstrations  against 
the  existing  order  of  things  could  have  been  more  bitter 
or  more  unguarded.  But  the  Government  has  taken  a 
very  sensible  view  of  the  matter.  It  has  replied  that  the  in- 
terval between  the  death  and  the  funeral  of  the  Emperor 
might  properly  be  regarded  as  an  exceptional  time  during 
which  utterances  of  party  affection  or  party  spirit  in  favour 
of  the  Ejiperor  might  be  overlooked ;  but  that  when  things 
returned  to  their  ordinary  state  proceedings  would  not  be 
tolerated  which  would  then  be  not  testimonies  of  respect  to  a 
deceased  chief,  but  attempts  to  subvert  the  existing  Govern- 
ment. Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  most  that  has  been 
written  in  the  last  few  days  both  in  England  and  abroad  as 
to  the  Emperor  and  his  career.  What  has  been  expressed 
has  been  not  the  deliberate  judgment  of  calm  critics,  but  the 
passing  opinion  of  men  whom  good  feeling  prompted  not  to  be 
behindhand  in  saying  all  the  good  that  could  be  fairly 
said  of  a  remarkable  man  just  dead.  While  the  Emperor 
was  reigning  in  his  glory,  and  still  more  when  he  was  con- 
ducting, or  had  just  conducted,  France  to  her  ruin,  the  con- 
sideration of  the  salient  points  of  his  personal  character 
naturally  occupied  very  little  of  the  attention  of  the  public. 
It  was  quite  irrelevant  to  a  discussion  of  the  Mexican  expedi- 
tion, or  of  the  means  by  which  plebiscites  were  obtained,  or 
of  the  early  days  of  the  German  war,  that  the  Emperor  was 
steady  in  his  friendships,  kind-hearted,  ready  to  listen  to  new- 
comers, free  from  sordidness  and  parsimony.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  Emperor  died  in  exile  and  under  a  cloud,  it 
seemed  harsh  to  dwell  on  the  faults  of  his  politicsil  Ciireer,  and 
his  personal  qualities  came  into  sudden  prominence.  This 
was  quite  right.  Justice  cannot  be  done  to  any  one  all  at 
once,  and  there  is  a  time  for  blaming  and  a  time  lor  praising. 
But  now  that  the  excitement  of  his  death  and  funeral  is 
over,  criticism  must  gradually  resume  its  usuid  course. 
Nothing  new  has  been  found  out  to  the  credit  of  the  Emi>eror 
which  was  not  previously  known,  and  a  man  who  took 
upon  himself  to  govern  a  great  country  for  twenty  years 
must  be  judged  mainly  as  a  governor  and  not  as  a  private 
man.  There  is  no  means  of  casting  off  from  the  memory  of 
the  Emperor  the  burden  of  responsibility  which  attached  to 
him  while  he  was  alive  and  had  France  in  his  power.  How- 
ever kind,  and  patient,  and  resolute  he  may  have  been,  and 
whatever  may  have  been  his  good  intentions,  he  began  his 
Empire  with  the  Ccnij)  d\'tat  and  ended  it  with  Sedan,  and  he, 
like  other  men,  must  be  judged  by  his  deeds,  and  his  works 
must  be  measured  by  their  fruits. 

The  Imperialists  affect  to  be  in  no  way  disheartened  by  the 
death  of  the  Emperor.  To  them  one  Emperor  is  dead  and 
another  has  begun  his  reign.  The  new  Emperor  will  be,  thoy 
jioint  out,  of  age  next  year ;  that  is,  he  will  bo  a  boy 
eighteen  years  old.  Mo  necessity,  therefore,  occurs  for  the 
creation  of  a  Regency.  That  France  would  not  much  like 
a  Woman  as  a  Regent,  and  that  Prince  Napoleon  could 
not  1)0  trusted  to  replace  the  E.mpkess,  is  therefore  a 
matter  of  iiidiHcrcnco  to  them.  They  will  have  ihcir 
Emperor  ready  (juilo  as  soon  as  they  can  get  an  Empire 
ready  for    him   to    reign  over;    and  they  protend  to  be^ 
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perfectly  confident  that  the  time  mvist  come  when  the  Im- 
perial Government  will  be  restored.  Nor  is  it  to  bo  sup- 
posed that  they  arc  merely  trusting  to  the  chapter  of  chances, 
and,  on  the  principle  that  notliiug  happens  in  Franco  ex- 
cepL  wiiat  is  unexpected,  believe  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Empire  simply  because  it  is  improbable.  Tliey  mean  some- 
thing when  they  talk  of  the  Empire  as  an  abiding  institution, 
and  see  vitality  in  nothing  but  Imperialism.  To  most  men 
the  late  Emi'EUOU  appeared  inseparable  from  the  Second 
Empire,  and  the  Empire  endured  because  the  Ejipehoe 
w;is  there  to  make  it  endure.  This  is  not  at  all  the 
genuine  Imperialist  theory.  Its  partisans  look  on  Imperialism 
as  simply  the  true  way  of  governing  France.  It  is,  as 
they  sometimes  term  it,  the  modern  form  of  monarchy, 
and  they  offer  France  at  once  the  strength  of  mon;u-chy 
and  an  accordance  with  modern  ideas.  The  Eiii'i:i:oii  did  not 
manage  the  Empire  by  himself ;  ho  had  a  band  of  resolute 
men,  capable  of  daring  anytiiing,  and  understanding  the 
machinery  of  government,  ready  at  hand  to  assist  him ;  and 
the  disasters  of  his  later  years  were,  in  the  opinion  of  ardent 
Imperialists,  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  never  replaced 
these  associates  as  he  lost  them  with  men  of  anything  like 
equal  resolution  and  ability.  If  a  new  De  Mouny,  a  new 
Pkrsigny,  and  a  new  St.  Ap.xaud  managed  somehow  to  get 
hold  of  the  reins  of  power,  they  could  carry  on  affairs  accord- 
ing to  the  true  pattern  of  Imperialism  in  the  name  of  a  weak 
lad  as  well  as  under  any  other  shelter.  Once  placed  in 
power,  they  could  bribe  and  pamper  the  army,  make 
xiBe  of  the  priests,  drill  voters  through  prel'ets  and  maires, 
get  plebiscites  made  in  any  quantity  to  order,  use 
Jtrtillery  in  the  streets,  and  deport  wholesale  to  Cayenne.  In 
return  for  the  country  pennitting  this,  or  looking  on  helplessly 
while  it  was  done,  they  could  find  work  for  artisans,  help  the 
country  to  grow  rich,  use  the  finest  phrases  about  nationali- 
ties, and  do  everything  they  did  in  the  name  of  the  people. 
There  are  a  great  many  Frenchmen  who  sincerely  believe 
tliat,  apart  from  the  prizes  which  this  mode  of  governing  would 
bring  to  those  who  got  hold  of  the  top  places,  it  is  the  only 
way  of  governing  France  that  really  suits  France.  There  are 
still  more  who  are  not  quite  sure  whether  it  is  a  good  way  of 
governing  France  or  not,  who  regret  the  Empire  for  various 
personal  reasons,  and  who,  if  the  Kepublic  came  to  be  dis- 
credited, might  be  persuaded  that  Imperialism  was  again 
worth  trying,  and  that  it  would  at  least  save  them  the 
trouble  of  further  thought.  This  whole  view  of  politics 
seems  to  us  founded  on  a  mistake,  and  the  real  truth  appears 
to  be  that  Imperialism,  detestable  in  itself,  was  only  saved  lor 
a  time  from  the  obloquy  it  merited  by  the  late  Empekok  being 
in  many  respects  better  than  his  Empire.  The  disasters  that 
attended  his  downfall,  the  decay  of  the  Napoleonic  legend,  the 
growing  sense  and  sad  experience  of  the  people  will,  it  may  be 
hoped,  make  a  new  triumph  of  Imperialism  impossible.  But 
in  estimating  the  prospects  of  France  and  the  chances  and 
aims  of  French  parties,  it  woidd  be  a  great  mistake  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  Imperialism  means  something  distinct  from 
any  particular  Emperor,  and  that  the  Imperialists  have  a 
system  which  they  wish  to  revive,  and  not  merely  a  boy  whom 
they  choose  to  honour,  when  they  proclaim  their  adhesion  to 
the  cause  of  Napoleon  IV. 


MR.  LOWE  AND  THE  MALT-TAX  DEPUTATION. 
ri^HE  dissatisfaction  which  must  have  been  felt  with  Mr. 
-I-  Lowe's  answer  to  the  Jtlalt-tax  deputation  will  extend 
beyond  the  Chambers  of  Agriculture.  It  had  indeed  not  been 
expected  that  even  a  part  of  the  t;ix  wotild  be  removed  in  the 
present  year ;  but  the  announcement  that  there  is  no  large 
surplus  will  produce  general  disappointment ;  and  it  could 
scarcely  have  been  expected  that  Mr.  Lowe  would  seize  so 
irrelevant  an  occasion  of  indicating  the  wish  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  sow  dissension  between  landlords  and  tenants.  The 
non-existence  of  a  surplus  can  only  be  explained  by  some 
financial  arrangement  which  will  not  be  imiversally  ap- 
proved ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  guess  the  nature  of  the  con- 
trivance by  which  demands  for  the  reduction  of  taxation  are 
to  be  evaded.  In  popular  language,  the  excess  of  the  revenue 
over  the  expenditme  of  the  current  year  is  sometimes  con- 
founded with  the  surplus  which  may  be  disclosed  in  the 
forthcoming  Budget.  When  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
officially  speaks  of  a  surplus,  he  refers  exclusively  to  the  esti- 
mates of  future  receipt  and  expenditure ;  and  the  actual  state 
o£  the  public  finances  is  only  so  fiir  material  as  it  may  sup- 
ply a  basis  for  calculation.  It  has  always  been  known 
that  the  payment  of  the  American  damages  under  the  Geneva 
Award  would  absorb  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the 


surplus  cither  of  this  year  or  of  the  next.  It  may  be  inferred 
from  Jlr,  Lowe's  announcement  that  he  lias  applied  the 
current  6uri>lu3  iu  the  ordinary  course  to  the  reduction  of  the 
Debt,  and  that  the  whole  amount  of  damages  will  appear  in 
the  Budget  as  a  part  of  the  estimated  expenditure  for  1^73— 
1874.  ^^^'^  Government  will  probably  decline  any  responsi- 
bility for  a  course  of  action  which  is  prescribed  by  law.  The 
Commissioners  of  the  National  Debt  are  bound  on  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  Treasury  to  apply  surplus  futids  as  they  accrue 
to  the  redemption  of  debt ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  must  have  a  certain  discretion  as  to 
the  amoimt  of  the  disposable  balance.  It  would  certainly 
have  been  in  the  power  of  the  Government  to  apply,  with  or 
without  the  express  sanction  of  Parliament,  the  excess  of  the 
current  revenue  to  the  discharge  of  an  obligation  which  is  as 
much  a  debt  as  if  it  had  formed  a  part  of  the  Consolidated 
Annuities.  It  has  been  known  since  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber tliat  the  payment  of  the  damages  would  be  due  iu  July ; 
and  when  so  considerable  a  charge  was  imposed  on  the  nati- 
onal capital,  the  reduction  of  the  ordinary  debt  might  perhaps 
have  been  suspended.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
when  Mr.  Lowe  declares  that  there  will  be  no  considerable 
surplus  he  can  mean  that  a  surplus  which  would  othenvise 
exist  has  been  appropriated  by  the  Cabinet  either  to  the  relief 
of  local  taxation  or  to  any  other  voluntary  purpose.  There 
can  now  be  no  doubt  that  the  American  damages  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  estimated  expenditure  of  next  year.  If  it  had 
happened  that  the  payment  had  become  due  a  few  months 
sooner,  there  would  have  been  a  surplus  of  three  millions. 

Mr.  Lowe  thoroughly  understands  the  great  principles  of 
political  economy,  but  he  sometimes  overlooks  the  limita- 
tions which  are  involved  in  the  very  nature  of  the  science. 
An  economist,  like  a  mathematician,  reasons  on  assumptions 
which  are  never  exactly  true  in  practice.  If  a  scientific 
mechanician  were  informed  by  a  carpenter  whom  he  had 
employed  to  make  a  model  that  his  calculations  would  not 
work,  he  would  immediately  conclude  that  he  had  not  made  a 
sufiicient  allowance  either  for  friction  or  lor  some  peculiarity' 
iu  the  nature  of  the  materials.  When  all  the  fiirmers  of  England 
have  made  up  their  minds  that  the  Malt-tax  injuriously 
affects  their  operations,  a  cautious  financier  might  perhaj^s 
doubt  the  certainty  of  his  own  conclusions  to  tlie  contrary; 
but  it  is  not  in  Mr.  Lowe  s  character  to  prefer  empirical 
results  to  the  supposed  consequences  of  logical  demonstration. 
The  members  of  the  deputation  had  laid  much  stress  on  the 
burden  imposed  by  the  Malt-tax  on  the  consumer ;  and  some 
of  them  asserted,  with  a  perhaps  excessive  pretence  of  accuracy, 
that  the  duty  was  equivalent  to  an  Income-tax  of  5c/.  in  the 
pound  on  a  labourer's  income.  Olher  speakers  added  that 
beer  was  an  indispensable  element  in  the  production  of  com, 
because  the  labourer  would  not  work  without  it ;  but 
perhaps  they  liiiled  to  discern  the  obvious  inference  that, 
if  they  were  right,  the  burden  fell  rather  on  the  employer 
than  on  the  workman.  Their  general  doctrine,  that  taxes  on 
commodities  chieHy  affect  the  consumer,  was  both  sound  in 
itself  and  consistent  with  Mr.  Lowe  s  economic  ortliodoxy. 
He  declared  with  evident  sincerity  that  he  would  willingly 
relieve  the  working  classes  and  other  consumers  of  beer  if 
only  he  had  been  able  to  spare  tlieir  contributions  to  the 
revenue ;  and  he  took  occasion  to  add  that  he  was  not 
disposed  to  inquire  too  minutely  into  the  quantity  of 
beer  which  the  labourer  might,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
discretion,  think  fit  to  drink.  It  is  possible  that,  as  Mr. 
Lowe  said,  cheap  beer  might  promote  temperance,  by 
partially  displacing  more  deleterious  liquors,  and,  at  the 
worst,  a  man  who  has  drimk  too  much  beer  is  less  offensive 
than  a  man  who  has  drunk  too  much  gin.  Although  the 
bulk  of  indirect  tiixation  is  paid  by  the  consumer,  it  is 
evident  that  any  consequent  diminution  of  demand  must 
also  affect  the  profits  of  the  producers.  The  landowners 
and  farmers  who  waited  on  Mr.  Lowe  can  scarcely  have 
needed  to  be  told  that  barley  would  not  be  grown  uidess  it 
returned  an  average  profit  to  the  cultivator ;  but  they  also 
knew  that  if  more  beer  were  drunk  their  production  might  be 
advanUigeously  extended ;  and  they  had  stated  in  detail  the 
in j  urious  effect  of  the  Malt  duty  on  tlie  provision  of  food  lor 
cattle.  Que  Suffolk  farmer  asserted  that  on  one  hmidred 
acres  of  barley  tlie  tax  amounted  to  540/.;  auditaiu  scarcely 
be  assmned  that  the  whole  of  the  charge  is  recovered  trom  the 
purchaser.  It  has  not  generally  been  thought  in  England  that 
tlie  French  tax  on  raw  materi;ds  tends  to  encourage  manufac- 
turing industry  ;  nor  woidd  any  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
succeed  in  convincing  a  Lancashire  Chamber  ol"  Commerce 
that  a  duty  upon  cotton  would  lall  exclusively  on  the  wearers 
of  calico.    Tneie  is  nothing  special  in  malt  which  can  justi^ 
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a  tax  on  a  partially  manufactured  article,  except  that  the  vast 
consumption  secures  an  enormous  return  to  the  Exchequer. 
The  Malt-tax  sustains  itself  by  its  own  bulk  and  weight. 

The  most  objectionable  part  of  Mr.  Lowe's  reply  was  his 
gratuitous  attempt  to  distinguish  between  the  incidence  of  the 
tax  on  landlords  and  on  tenants.  When  two  classes,  assuming 
that  their  interests  are  identical,  complain  of  a  common 
grievance,  it  is  at  least  an  invidious  task  to  prove  to  them  on 
scientific  grounds  that  they  are  labouring  under  a  misappre- 
hension. One  of  Mr.  Lowe's  colleagues  has  proposed  to  meet  the 
joint  complaint  of  owners  and  occupiers  in  the  matter  of  local 
rates  by  redistributing  the  burden  between  them  ;  and  in 
pursuance  of  the  same  policy  Mr.  Lowe  informs  the  tenant 
farmers  that  the  Ma!t-tax,  as  far  as  it  is  not  paid  by  the  con- 
sumers, is  a  burden  not  on  their  profits  but  on  the  rent.  It 
ibllows  from  Mr.  Lowe's  doctrine  that  it  would  be  impossible 
by  the  imposition  of  the  most  perverse  and  extravagant 
burdens  on  agriculture  to  do  the  farmer  any  harm.  A  tax 
of  twenty  per  cent,  on  grain,  on  cattle,  on  turnips  and  man- 
gold, would  not  justify  a  deputation  of  farmers  in  making  a 
complaint  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  and  it  might 
with  equal  plausibility  be  contended  that  the  absurdest  system 
of  taxation  would  be  innocuous  to  any  other  branch  of 
industry.  The  commutation  of  tithes  which  had  been  sup- 
posed to  remove  a  heavy  burden  on  agriculture  proves,  if  Mr. 
Lowe  is  in  the  right,  to  have  been  only  a  boon  to  landlords. 

It  was  perhaps  scarcely  courteous  to  inform  a  body  of  in- 
telligent farmers,  representing  large  numbers  engaged  in  the 
same  business,  that  they  were  mere  dupes,  unconsciously  put 
forward  to  fight  the  landlords'  battles.  Mr.  Lowe  is  not  in 
the  habit  of  suppressing  unpalatable  truths  ;  and  "  he  does  not 
"  scruple  to  say  that,  whatever  benefit  would  be  derived  from 
"  taking  ofi:  the  tax  beyond  that  derived  by  the  consumer, 
"  would  necessarily  fall  into  the  rent.  It  would  be  assumed 
"  that  your  holdings  were  more  profitable  because  the  tax  was 
"  taken  off,  and  then,  if  you  are  content,  and  if  people  like  you 
"  are  content  to  hold  your  land  at  its  present  rate,  others  would 
"  come  in  and  bid  against  you  in  the  hope  of  realizing  the  profit 
"  you  did,  and  you  would  either  have  to  pay  that  portion  of 
"  profit  to  the  landlord,  or  be  replaced  by  others  who  would 
"  be  willing  to  do  so."  When  a  Minister  finds  it  his  duty  to 
enounce  disagreeable  propositions,  he  ought  at  least  first  to 
ascertain  that  they  are  true.  Mr.  Lowe  might  advantageously 
have  remembered  that  the  members  of  the  deputation  might 
possibly  understand  their  own  business  suflaciently  well  to 
discern  unsuspected  fiaws  in  his  sublime  demonstration. 
If  all  tenants  in  England  held  at  extreme  rack  rents 
determined  from  year  to  year  by  every  turn  of  the 
market,  and  if  custom  and  I'eeling  gave  them  no  goodwill 
in  their  holdings  and  no  preference  over  new  comers, 
Mr.  Lowe's  arguments  would  be  applicable  to  their  con- 
dition. As  an  entirely  opposite  relation  actually  prevails 
between  landlords  and  tenants,  it  is  certainly  not  true  that 
they  would,  as  a  general  rule,  be  deprived  by  the  com- 
petition of  strangers  of  any  benefit  which  might  result  from 
the  repeal  of  the  Malt-tax.  Mr.  Lowe  may  be  right  in  his 
assertion  that,  if  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  had  largely 
diminished  the  profits  of  farming,  the  loss  would  have  mainly 
fallen  on  the  landlords.  An  increase  or  decrease  of  twenty 
per  cent,  in  the  value  of  the  land  would  immediately  affect 
the  rent ;  an  increase  of  two  or  three  per  cent,  would  be  re- 
tained by  the  tenant.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
will  find  that  he  has  failed  to  satisfy  the  farmers  that  the 
Malt-tax  is  not  a  grievance  inflicted  on  themselves,  as  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  fiscal  anomaly.  The  sum  produced  is  too 
large  to  be  sacrificed  in  any  single  year,  but  it  might  be 
judicious  at  the  earliest  opportunity  to  reduce  it  by  one  half, 
as  a  step  towards  a  total  repeal.  As  the  brewers  took  no 
part  in  the  deputation,  the  effect  of  the  tax  on  a  valuable 
branch  oi'  export  trade  was  not  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CUBA. 

MR.  FISH  puljlishcd  at  Washington  on  the  loth  of  January 
the  alistract  ol  a  remarkable  letter  which  lie  had  addressed 
to  General  Sickle.s,  as  American  Minister  at  Madrid,  on  tlie 
29th  of  October.  The  Spani.sii  (Jovernnicnt  has  since 
formally  declared  that  no  sucli  communication  had  been  re- 
ceived at  .Madrid.  It  appears,  tliorelbrc,  that  tlie  document  was 
originally  intended  in  the  first  instance  for  homo  use;  and 
probably  (ieneral  Sickles  may  have  been  instructed  to  delay 
the  communication  lo  tlio  jireaent  time.  It  is  evidently  im- 
possible that  the  Spanish  Ojjposition  should  botli  have  Ibrgod 
an  apiwrently  olliciul  document  and  procured  its  insertion  in 


the  New  York  papers ;  yet  no  argument  which  could  have 
been  devised  would  have  been  so  embarrassing  to  the 
promoters  of  emancipation  as  the  American  despatch. 
The  remarkable  coincidence  between  the  publication  of  the 
despatch  and  the  pro-slaraey  agitation  at  Madrid  indicates 
American  rather  than  Spanish  ingenuity.  If  the  abstract 
of  Mr.  Fish's  letter  to  General  Sickles  is  genuine,  it  follows 
that  the  moderate  language  of  the  President's  Message  on 
the  subject  of  Cuba  conveyed  a  false  impression.  The  rumour 
which  was  circulated  on  the  eve  of  the  Presidential  election, 
for  the  purpose  probably  of  influencing  popular  feeling,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  strictly  accurate.  The  journals  which 
supported  the  candidature  of  General  Grant  frequently  con- 
tained statements  to  the  effect  that  his  second  term  of  office 
would  be  distinguished  by  a  more  active  and  aggressive 
system  of  foreign  policy ;  and  now  it  appears  that  the 
American  squadron  in  the  Pacific  is  ordered  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  while  designs  upon  Cuba  are  almost  openly  avowed. 
It  was  perhaps  in  preparation  for  the  disturbance  of  friendly 
relations  that  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  had 
previously  insisted  on  retaining  a  Minister  at  Madrid  who 
was  personally  and  officially  obnoxious  to  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment. General  Sickles  is  "  instructed  to  remonstrate  in 
"  decisive  but  respectful  terms  against  the  apparent  failure 
"  of  Spain  to  carry  into  effect  emancipation  and  other  reforms 
"  promised  in  her  West  Indian  Colonies."  If  it  is  asked 
what  tlie  United  States  ha^'C  to  do  with  any  kind  of  reform 
in  the  Spanish  dominions,  the  answer  is  obvious,  if  not 
wholly  satisfactory.  America  is  strong  and  Spain  is  weak, 
and  America  covets  the  possession  of  territory  which  can  scarcely 
be  appropriated  Avithout  some  preliminary  pretext  of  quarrel. 
"The  United  States  Governmenthas,"  it  seems,  "a  warm  interest 
"  in  the  orderly  condition  of  Cuba,  and  its  watchfulness  is 
"  severely  strained  to  preserve  neutrality."  A  few  years  ago 
the  watchfulness  of  another  Government  was  severely  strained 
to  preserve  neutrality,  not  in  a  sporadic  insurrection  of  rebels 
without  standing  army,  head-quarters,  or  visible  government, 
but  between  two  powerful  belligerents  disposing  of  vast  arma- 
ments and  conducting  regular  hostilities  with  varied  fortunes. 
It  was  not  then  thought  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  that  the  difficulty  ol  preserving  strict  neutrality  could 
serve  as  an  excuse  for  threatening  interference  in  favour  of 
insurgents.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Fish,  in  the  name  of  General 
Grant,  demanded  damages  to  the  amount  of  three  or  four 
hundred  millions,  because  the  vigilance  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment had  not  been  suflicient  to  prevent  the  evasion  of  three  or 
four  unarmed  cruisers  destined  lor  the  service  of  the  Con- 
federates. Mr.  Fish  now  informs  the  Spanish  Government 
with  insulting  coolness  that  "  the  trial  of  its  impartiality  by 
"  the  want  of  success  on  the  part  of  Spain  is  so  severe  that, 
"  unless  she  soon  becomes  more  successful,  it  will  force  upon 
"  the  United  States  Government  the  consideration  of  the 
"  question  whether  a  duty  to  itself  and  the  commercial  inte- 
"  rests  of  its  citizens  may  not  demand  a  change  in  the  line 
"  of  action  hitherto  pursued."  If  the  American  agents  at  Geneva 
could  have  referred  to  a  similar  despatch  as  proceeding  from 
the  English  Government,  their  libellous  acrimony  might  have 
.had  some  shadow  of  excuse. 

There  is  some  reason  to  fear  that  the  publication  of  the 
document  after  an  interval  of  two  months  indicates  a  pur- 
pose of  active  interference;  but  the  immediate  motive  for 
offering  a  public  affront  to  Spain  may  perhaps  be  found  in 
Seuor  Zorrilla's  recent  declaration  of  policy.  The  King  and 
both  Houses  of  the  Cortes  have,  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Minister,  formally  recorded  their  intention  to 
abolish  slavery  during  the  present  year  in  Porto  Kico ;  yet 
it  is  known  that  emancipation  is  to  be  strongly  resisted, 
and  the  most  plausible  excuse  lor  opposition  is  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  Government  is  acting  in  obedience  to  the  dic- 
tation of  tho  United  Slates.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
maintenance  of  slavery  in  Cuba  would  become  impossible 
after  the  emancipation  of  tho  slaves  in  Porto  liico,  and  it 
would  not  be  agreeable  to  tho  advocates  of  American 
aggression  to  bo  deprived  of  a  pretext  for  tho  prevention 
of  their  designs.  I\lr.  Fisii  has,  probably  of  set  pur- 
pose, furnished  all  the  m.^lcontent  Spanish  factions  with 
an  argument  against  emancipation  whicii  will  be,  of  all  other 
reasons,  tlio  most  popular  and  eflbctivc ;  and  if  the  Bill  is 
consequently  lost,  ami  the  Ministry  driven  from  office,  it  will 
become  the  painful  duty  of  (Jciiural  Sickles  to  remonstrate  in 
still  stronger  language  against  the  obstinate  maintenance  of 
slavery  in  the  Sj)anish  colonics.  As  there  happens  to  bo  no 
insurrection  in  Porto  Rico,  comi)laint3  of  tho  dilliculty  and 
hardshij)  of  preserving  neutrality  will  only  apply  to  Cuba; 
but  "  delay  of  emancipation  and  other  reforms  "  can  be  alleged 
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as  a  reason  for  seizing  any  Spanish  island  which  may  attract 
American  cupidity.  Zokiulla  perhaps  thought  that  iiis  Porto 
Kico  Bill  would  to  a  certain  extent  satisfy  American  cxifrcncy  ; 
but  he  is  bv  this  time  aware  that  his  project  of  emancipation 
has  only  precipitated  the  diplomatic  conflict.  Wlien  the 
Empress  Catheuine  had  resolved  on  the  partition  of  Poland, 
ehe  vigorously  opposed  the  elTorts  of  Polish  patriots  to  relbrm 
•the  obsolete  institutions  which  furnished  an  excuse  for  her 
interference.  The  American  Pi!E.sii)Ent  cannot  oj)cnly  avow 
his  objection  to  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  Porto  Kico  ;  but 
liis  SECKETAitY  of  State,  with  a  watclifulness  severely  strained, 
interposes  every  possible  dilliculty  in  the  way  of  abolit  ion. 

American  projects  for  the  accjuisition  of  Cuba  have  the 
■questionable  merit  of  consistency.     Seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  have  passed  since  the  American  rcjiresentatives  at  the 
Western  Courts  of  Europe  met  at  Ostend  with  the  sanction 
of  their  Government  for  the  purpose  of  concocting  a  strange 
<leclaration  that  the  possession  of  Cuba  was  indispensable  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States.    One  of  their  number,  Mr. 
Buchanan,  having  been  soon  afterwards  elected  President, 
formally  recommended  to  Congress  in  his  first  IVIessage  the 
acquisition  of  Cuba.    The  professed  object  of  the  American 
Government  was  not  at  that  time  to  laromote  emancipation, 
but  to  insure  the  continuance  of  slavery,  and  to  strengthen 
the  institution  in  the  Soutii.    The  supplementary  reasons  for 
taking  the  property  of  others  vary  with  changing  circum- 
stances ;  while  the  transfer  of  possession  from  the  weaker  to 
the  stronger  claimant  is  u  common  element  in  the  process 
of  spoliation.    If  the  Spanish  Government  had  possessed 
sufficient    wisdom    and    vigour    to    abolish    slavery  in 
-Cuba    immediately   after    the   adoption   of  the  principle 
by   the    Cortes,    Mr.   Fish   would   have   been  compelled 
to  devise   some  less  plausible   argument   for   his  menace 
■of  interference ;   but  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  ambitious 
•designs  can  be  thwarted  by  the  withdrawal  of  colovirable 
pretexts  ibr  aggression.   Two  or  three  years  ago  the  Puesident, 
in  si)ite  of  domestic  opposition,  long  and  obstinately  prosecuted 
.a  scheme  for  the  annexation  of  the  independent  territory  of 
San  Domingo ;    and  the  announcement  that  an  American 
■Company  has  obtained  a  lease  of  the  harbour  of  Samana 
seems  to  imply  that  the  project  is  revived.    There  was  no 
slavery   in    San   Domingo ;    and   if  there   were   civil  or 
foreign  wars,  it  was  not  alleged  that  the  watchfulness  of 
the  American  Government  was  severely  strained  to  pre- 
serve neutrality ;    but  San  Domingo  contained  rich  lands 
and  useful  harbours ;  and  Cuba  is  larger,  richer,  and  better 
adapted  to  maritime  intercourse  than  San  Domingo.  When 
Cuba  has  become  a  part  of  the  United  States,  no  long  period 
will  elapse  before  it  is  discovered  that  the  English  West  Indies 
ought  in  turn  to  be  annexed  to  Cuba.    It  cannot  indeed  well 
be  alleged  that  emancipation,  in  which  England  preceded 
America  by  thirty  years,  has  been  unduly  delayed ;  but  some 
successor  of  Mr.  Fish  will  perhaps  demand  other  reforms  in 
Jamaica ;   and  if  England   should    unhappily    become  as 
powerless  as  Spain,  it  will  become  a  question  whether  "  the 
duty  of  the  United  States  Government  to  itself  and  to  the 
"  commercial  interests  of  its  citizens   may  not   demand  a 
change  in  the  line  of  action  hitherto  pursued." 
The  Kepublican  majority  in  the  American  Senate  will 
probably  not  be  inclined  to  oppose  the  President's  aggressive 
policy.    Mr.  Sumner,  who  took  a  principal  part  in  resisting 
the  annexation  of  San  Domingo,  has,  by  his  own  fault,  lost 
the  considerable  influence  which  he  once  possessed  ;  and  per- 
haps, even  if  he  were  still  Chairman  of  Foreign  Affairs,  he 
might  not  oppose  a  scheme  by  which  emancipation  would  be 
accelerated.     The  most  judicious  American  politicians  disap- 
prove on  sufficient  grounds  of  the  extension  of  the  Republic 
into  regions  inhabited  by  inferior  or   alien   races.  The 
Spaniards,  the  Creoles,  and  the  negroes  of  Cuba  would  not 
furnish  a  desirable  addition  to  the  roll  of  American  citizens. 
It  is  sufficiently  embarrassing  to  be  troubled  with  Warmoth 
and  Pinchbeck  elections  in  Louisiana,  and  with  contests 
between  negroes  and  Northern  adventurers  in  Alabama  or 
South  Carolina.    The  nomination  at  Ilavannah  of  United 
States  Senators  would  probably  not  be  an  edifying  pro- 
ceeding.    It  is  already  known  from  the  speeches  of  Seiior 
Zorrilla  that  the  Spanish  Government  cannot  have  com- 
plied with  the  express  or  implied  demands  of  the  United 
States;    nor  is  it   easy   to  foresee  the  next  stage  in  the 
controversy.    The  President  and  Senate  can  scarcely  issue 
I  declaration  of  war  in  the  absence  of  all  provocation,  and  if 
I  hey  wish  to  recognize  the  insurgent  Government,  they  will 
irst  have  to  create  it;  but  when  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  come 
ogether,  grounds  of  quarrel  may  always  he  found.    A  refusal 
0  allow  the  seizure  by  Spanish  crusicrs  of  American  vessels 


conveying  cargoes  for  the  use  of  tlie  insurgents  would  speedily 

jirovokc  a  collision,  and  if  hostilities  once  b(gin  the  coii'iucst 
of  Culia  is  inevilidjlo.  The  ^^l;lrvellous  invention  of  arbitration 
which  still  excites  the  admiration  of  some  lOriglish  jihilaiithro- 
j)ists  will  scarcely  Ijc  applicable  to  a  war  undertaken  f'oi-  the  solo 
j)uri)OKe  of  ainiexing  Ibreign  territory.  Even  a  Geneva  Tribunal 
could  scarcely  award  the  possession  of  Cuba  to  the  United 
States  on  any  of  the  pretexts  which  are  alleged  by  Mr.  Fish  ; 
nor  would  the  Spanish  Government  agree  to  be  bound  by  re- 
trospective rules  to  the  eflect  that  islands  belonged  to  the 
rulers  of  the  neighbouring  continent.  Mr.  Fisii  may  find 
numerous  precedents,  not  in  international  law,  but  in  the 
di[)lomacy  of  superior  force.  The  despatches  of  Nai'OLEON 
when  he  intended  to  seize  Naples,  or  Tuscany,  or  Hamburg, 
arc  framed  on  the  same  principles  which  are  reproduced  in 
General  Sickles's  demands. 


RECENT  POLITICAL  SPEECHES. 

rf^IIE  reassembling  of  Parliament  will  soon  put  to  silence 
-L  most  members  of  Parliament.  It  is  natural,  therefore, 
that  many  members  should  be  making  what  little  hay  they 
can  while  the  sun  of  the  vacation  is  still  shining,  and  that 
the  columns  of  the  daily  papers  should  V)e  lull  of  the  iitter- 
atices  of  members  to  their  constituents.  Through  almost 
all  of  them  there  runs  the  same  complete  absence  of  matter. 
The  speakers  have  to  make  their  bricks,  but  no  one  will 
give  them  any  straw.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this ;  the 
first  being  the  want  of  any  strictly  party  question ;  and  the 
other,  the  fear  felt  by  the  speakers  lest  they  should  commit 
themselves  by  expressing  an  opinion  on  subjects  too  big  for 
them.  Irish  Education  and  Local  Taxation  are  expected  to 
be  the  two  principal  themes  of  debate  next  Session ;  but  there 
is  no  speaker  addressing  any  constituency,  or  of  any  party, 
who  ventures  to  tread  on  such  dangerous  ground.  Accord- 
ingly the  tendency  is  strong  to  talk  mere  platitudes,  and  to 
debate  for  ever  such  vague  and  useless  questions  as  whether 
reform  means  revolution  or  progress.  Tlie  truth  is  that  at 
the  present  moment  there  is  no  difference  whatever  between 
the  political  position  of  the  mass  of  Liberal  members  and 
that  of  the  mass  of  Conservative  members.  Mr.  Childers 
spoke  at  Pontefract  last  Monday,  and  cited  the  Conservative 
member  for  King's  Lynn  to  show  that  when  a  nation  is  said 
to  want  rest,  all  that  may  be  meant  is  that  it  should  quietly 
persevere  in  the  good  course  on  which  it  has  entered.  This  is 
all  very  proper,  but  how  is  a  Liberal  to  be  distinguished 
from  a  Conservative  by  the  use  of  such  phrases  ?  Party  men 
cannot  separate  themselves  from  each  other  except  by  having 
points  of  difference,  yet  now  party  men  talk  the  same 
language.  The  Conservative  wishes  to  uphold  that  which 
exists,  including  the  disestablished  Irish  Church,  the  sacrificed 
Iiish  landlord,  and  vote  by  Ballot.  So  does  the  Liberal. 
Each  year  the  Conservative  point  of  view  changes,  for  it 
approves  of  or  accepts  all  the  measures  the  Liberals  have 
carried.  Thus  at  the  end  of  a  Session  the  parties  are  on  the 
same  platform.  But  the  Conservative  says  that  the  measures 
which  the  Liberal  is  likely  to  propose  in  the  next 
Session  are  sure  to  be  dangerous,  while  the  Liberal  says 
they  are  sure  to  be  excellent.  This  might  create  a  real 
divergence  of  opinion  if  it  were  but  known  what  the  forth- 
coming measures  were  to  be.  But  no  one  knows,  or  pre- 
tends to  know,  or  even  pretends  to  care  to  know.  They  will 
be  measures  relating  to  those  two  dangerous  and  mysterious 
subjects.  Local  Taxation  and  Irish  Education ;  and  to  most 
members  of  Parliament  these  subjects  are  as  strange  and  as 
distasteful  as  the  politics  of  Central  Asia.  Both  parties  keep 
aloof  from  them ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  what  is 
called  the  Laud  Question.  There  really  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  definite  Land  Question ;  but  it  seems  to  speakers 
who  follow  one  another  like  a  flock  of  sheep  that  somehow 
there  ought  to  be.  When  they  come  to  think  what  they  have 
to  say  about  land,  they  can  remember  nothing  but  that  the 
transfer  of  land  ought  to  be  facilitated,  and  perhaps  that  the 
law  of  intestate  succession  with  regard  to  land  should  be 
altered.  This  is  the  w  hole  of  the  Land  Question  as  it  appears 
to  the  ordinary  member,  although  it  does  not  seem  half  so 
big  to  him  as  he  feels  it  ought  to  do.  Directly  persons  who 
talk  of  the  Land  Question  go  further,  they  either  proceed  to 
discuss  matters  which  do  not  affect  land  more  than  any  other 
kind  of  property,  such  as  what  is  called  the  Law  of  Entail,  or 
they  wander  into  dreams  of  Socialism.  But  within  the  tiny 
range  of  the  laciliUrtion  of  the  transfer  of  land,  and  of  an 
alteration  in  the  law  of  intestate  succession,  there  is  no  room 
for  party  feeling  or  for  any  great  part)- differences.  The  people 
whom  the  proposed  reforms  would  principally  affect  are  the 
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solicitors,  and  solicitors  ■when  threatened  forget  and  make  up 
party  differences.  All  that  the  ordinary  member  feels  on  the 
subject  is  that  if  a  new  system  of  land  transfer  is  instituted, 
he  should  like  the  credit  of  it,  if  it  is  a  success,  to  be  laid  to 
his  party,  and  the  discredit  of  it,  if  it  is  a  failure,  to  be  laid 
to  the  other  party;  but  as  he  is  utterly  iinable  to  judge 
■whether  it  is  likely  to  be  a  success  or  not,  he  prudently  holds 
his  tongue  as  to  details,  and  wisely  pronounces  that  he  is  for 
a  good  sound  measure  on  this  most  important  point. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  blame  to  be  attached  to  members 
because  in  such  a  state  of  things  they  make  speeches  which 
are  necessarily  dull  and  tame.  Mr.  Childers  is  a  man  of 
ability,  and  if  he  talked  a  series  of  platitudes  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  lesser  men  need  not  be  ashamed  of  doing  no  better. 
But  to  say  nothing  is  distasteful  to  men  of  some  activitj'  of 
mind,  and  some  of  the  more  adventurous  members  have  tried 
to  find  a  field  in  discussing  the  principle  of  applying  arbitra- 
tion to  the  settlement  of  international  differences.  Liberal 
members  are  especially  given  to  this,  and  they  are  fond 
of  proclaiming  that  this  reference  to  arbitration  is  a 
grand  Anglo-Saxon  discovery,  and  of  boasting  that  the 
two  divisions  of  the  race  have  given  an  example  to  the  world. 
Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  has  devoted  a  whole  speech  to  the  subject, 
and  he  evidently  did  not  speak  without  having  bestowed 
some  thought  on  jt.  He  has  gone  so  far  as  to  discover 
that  arbitration  could  not  have  prevented  any  of  the  wars 
which  have  taken  place  in  this  generation.  It  could  not,  he 
owned,  have  j^revented  the  Crimean  war,  or  the  Italian  war  of 
1859,  or  the  German  and  French  war.  This  seems  a  very 
sober  and  rational  view  of  the  matter,  but  it  is  a  sad  limita- 
tion to  the  efficacy  of  the  new  discovery.  It  appears  that 
before  it  was  revealed  as  the  gift  of  Anglo-Saxons  to  the 
world,  the  wars  that  might  have  happened,  but  did  not  happen, 
were  prevented  without  it;  and  that  it  could  have 
done  nothing  to  prevent  those  wars  which  actually  took  place. 
The  only  case  in  which  it  is  even  supposed  by  those  who  most 
admire  it  to  be  applicable  is  to  prevent  a  war  between  nations 
who  do  not  wish  to  fight.  There  are  only  two  nations 
in  constant  danger,  really  or  apparently,  of  a  collision,  and 
yet  who  are  both  averse  to  a  war  with  each  other — 
England  and  the  United  States ;  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
discovery  is  therefore,  so  far  as  can  be  seen  at  present, 
exclusively  beneficial  to  those  who  are  called  Anglo- 
Saxons.  It  is  a  means  of  avoiding  war  with  America. 
The  question  is  whether  it  is  a  good  way,  and  the  answer 
seems  to  be  that  it  is  a  good  way  within  the  limits  in 
which  arbitration  has  always  been  recognized  as  useful, 
and  no  further.  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  set  out  by  saying 
that  he  was  always  of  opinion  that  England  was  wrong 
with  regard  to  the  Alabama,  and  was  bound  to  make  com- 
pensation for  her  misdeeds.  This  view,  if  the  right  one, 
would  have  made  things  very  simple.  We  should  only  have 
had  to  acknowledge  that  we  had  been  wrong,  and  settle  the 
amount  to  be  paid.  If  we  could  not  have  agreed  as  to  the 
amount,  this  would  have  been  exactly  a  point  which  we  might 
have  referred  to  some  outside  Power  or  person  to  decide  for 
us.  As  it  was,  we  attained  a  simple  end  by  the  most  round- 
about process  possible,  and  had  to  submit  ourselves  to  endless 
humiliation  to  arrive  at  it.  Every  one  is  glad  to  have  avoided '; 
a  war  with  America  on  a  point  of  very  minor  importance ; 
no  one  minds  paying  the  money  which  the  Arbitrators 
have  decided  we  should  pay.  But  the  Conservative  leaders 
have  an  opportunity  which,  if  they  are  fit  to  govern 
the  country,  they  should  not  lose,  of  reviewing  the  history  of 
the  Alabama  negotiations,  treaty,  and  award,  in  order  not  to 
attack  the  Ministry  or  to  quarrel  with  the  general  result,  but 
to  guide  the  future  policy  of  the  country  whenever  dilliculties 
of  a  similar  kind  arise. 

As  the  bulk  of  Ministerialist  and  Opposition  speakers  have 
nothing  to  say,  it  is  natural  to  turn  to  more  extreme  men  to 
learn  what  is  going  on  in  circles  where  greater  excitement 
prevails.  Chelsea  is  the  chosen  home  of  Radicalism,  and  the 
members  for  Chelsea  have  been  this  week  addressing  their 
constituents.  But  those  will  bo  disappointed  who  expect  to 
learn  much  from  the  speeches  of  the  Chelsea  members.  The 
reporter  doBcribed  Sir  Henry  Hoare's  speech  by  saying  that 
he  touched  lightly  on  several  topics,  and  no  description  could 
liavo  Vjocn  more  exact.  He  is  the  butterfly  of  Radicalism,  and 
no  sooner  has  he  settled  on  a  flower  than  he  is  off  again. 
"  You  could  not  answer  argument  by  a  joke,"  he  informed  his 
adinircr.M,  "  hut  the  Income-tax  was  the  only  tax  of  which  a 
"  man  wisiiod  he  paid  a  larger  proj)Ortion  ;  yet  it  was  inquisi- 
"  torial  and  vexatious."  The  butterfly  was  soon  off  again, 
and  flew  to  the  Game-laws,  which  he  wished  to  sec  largely  | 


modified,  but  he  did  not  want  to  see  birds  exterminated. 
Conservatives  who  are  alarmed  at  Radicalism  of  this  type 
must  be  very  easily  frightened.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  was  of 
course  more  serious,  but  he  evidently  spokewithout  having  taken 
the  pains  to  exhaust  any  of  the  subjects  of  his  Radical  manifesto. 
He  was  opposed  both  to  direct  and  to  indirect  taxation.  He 
wished  all  indirect  taxes  of  every  kind  to  be  removed,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  was  dead  against  the  Income-tax.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  w::3  for  reducing  the  public  expenditure,  prin- 
cipally by  giving  up  Gibraltar,  which  he  declared  would  save 
the  country  a  million  a  year.  Radicals  of  this  stamp  will  not,  we 
may  be  sure,  do  much  harm  to  any  one.  If  any  Conservatives 
are  inclined  to  shudder  at  the  proposals  of  such  speakers, 
they  should  call  to  mind  the  very  different  way  in 
which  Mr.  Bright  went  to  work  when  he  led  an  Op- 
position which  was  really  formidable.  He  knew  his 
own  mind ;  he  selected  a  special  point,  worked  out  thoroughly 
what  he  had  to  say  on  it,  and  drove  his  points  home  with  the 
full  powers  of  rhetoric  and  exaggeration  at  his  command.  So 
long  as  Radicals  set  about  their  business  in  exactly  the 
opposite  way,  make  very  large  proposals  for  changes  with 
regard  to  law,  or  property,  or  finance,  while  they  avoid 
details  and  show  no  mastery  of  the  elements  of  their  subjects, 
the  country  is  sure  to  rate  them  at  their  proper  value ;  and 
the  tiny  pebbles  they  throw  into  the  calm  waters  of  current 
politics  soon  sink  to  the  bottom,  leaving  the  surface  as  un- 
ruffied  as  before. 


M.  THIERS  AND  THE  THIRTY. 

ri^HE  Committee  of  Thirty  have  marked  out  the  limits  within 
-L   which  the  constitutional  controversy  is  for  the  present 
to  be  confined.    The  Bill  prepared  by  the  Second  Sub-Com- 
mittee, and  another  prepared  by  M.  Tallon,  are  to  form  the 
text  of  discussion,   and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Committee 
on  Tuesday  M.  Thiers  contributed  a  preparatory  criticism  of 
the  principal  provisions  of  the  two  drafts.    These  relate  to  the 
creation  of  a  Second  Chamber,  and  the  relations  between 
the  President  and  the  Assembly.    The  Bill  prepared  by  the 
Sub-Commitcee  places  the  creation  of  a   Second  Chamber 
last  in  order ;  M.  Tallon's  Bill  places  it  first.    M.  Thiers 
holds  that  in  point  of  importance  it  ought  to  take  prece- 
dence, but  declares  himself  willing  to  debate  it  either  first 
or  last.    In  both  drafts  the  Second  Chamber  is  treated  rather 
as  an  element  in  a  future   Constitution  than  as   an  addi- 
tion to  the  existing  one.     The  third  article   proposed  by 
the  Sub- Committee  provides  that  after   the   separation  of 
the  National  Assembly  the  legislative  power  shall  be  exer- 
cised by  two  Chambers.     M.  Tallon's  Bill  enacts  that  in 
the  month  which  shall  precede  the  date  finally  fixed  for  the 
separation,  the  Assembly  shall  provide  for  the  nomination 
of  an  Upper  Chamber  and  determine  the  mode  of  nomination, 
the  duration  and  character  of  its  powers,  and  its  relations 
both  to  the  Executive  and  to  the  new  Assembly.    As  regards 
the  relations  between  the  Assembly  and  the  President,  the 
Sub-Committee  propose  that  he  shall  ordinarily  communicate 
with  the  Chamber  by  message.     But  the  purport  of  his 
message  may  be  to  announce  that  he  thinks  it  necessary  to 
take  part  in  a  debate,  in  which  case  the  discussion  to  which 
the  message  refers  shall  be  suspended  till  the  next  day.  As 
soon  as  the  President  has  spoken,  the  discussion  is  to  be 
again  suspended,  and  he  is  on  no  account  to  be  present  when 
the  Chamber  goes  to  a  division.     Laws  for  which  urgency 
has  been  voted  must  be  promulgated  by  the  President  within 
three  days  of  their  adoption  by  the  Assembly,  unless  he,  during 
this  interval,  sends  a  message  demanding  a  fresh  debate  on 
them.    In  the  case  of  ordinary  laws  he  may  demand  after 
the  second  reading  that  the  third  reading  shall  be  put  off 
for  a  month.    M.  Tallon's  scheme  allows  the  President  to 
take  part  in  debates  without  the  formality  of  a  previous 
message,  but  provides  that  a  vote  shall  not  be  fcikcn  at  the 
same  sitting,  and  that  the  President  shall  not  be  present  at  the 
division.    No  special  provision  is  made  in  this  draft  for  laws 
for  which  urgency  has  been  voted.    The  President  is  to  have 
a  general  suspensive  veto  upon  all  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Assembly.    When  this  is  exercised  the  Chamber  will  pro- 
ceed to  a  fresh  discussion  in  the  ordinary  course. 

M.  Thiicrs  has  shown  himself  wonderfully  pliable  in  the 
presence  of  these  two  proposals.  He  is  quite  contented  to  ' 
postpone  the  creation  of  a  Second  Chamber  until  the  close  of 
the  Assembly's  term,  but  ho  pleads  for  two  months  of  prepara- 
tion instead  of  one,  and  for  the  substitution  oi'  the  word 
"election  "  for  the  word  "  nomination."  As  regards  the  relations 
of  the  President   to  the  Assembly,  he  decidedly  prefer.^ 
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M.  Tallon's  plan,  though  he  expressly  says  that  he  can,  if 
necessary,  accept  the  Sub-Committee's  plan.  Thereupon, 
however,  with  an  irony  not  peihaps  quite  unintentional, 
he  devotes  the  rest  of  his  speech  to  an  exposition  of  tlio 
inconveniences  which  will  certainly  follow  from  the  adoption 
of  either.  The  result  of  obliging  the  President  to  retire 
from  the  Assembly  immediately  he  has  spoken  will  be  to 
cause  many  delays.  Some  of  the  most  important  debates  arise 
out  of  amendments  proposed  perhaps  after  the  President  will 
have  left.  He  will  thus  be  forced  to  send  a  second  or  a  third 
message  announcing  his  intention  to  speak,  and  each  time 
the  Assembly  will  have  to  put  off  coming  to  a  decision.  Where 
questions  of  importance  are  concerned  no  Minister  can  take 
the  place  of  the  President,  so  that  if  even  a  single  statement 
is  made  in  debate  which  the  President  wishes  to  contradict, 
the  whole  machinery  of  a  message  and  an  adjournment  must 
be  called  into  play.  Besides  this  there  are  some  subjects 
upon  which  it  is  not  enough  for  the  President  to  make  a 
set  speech.  What  is  wanted  is  such  constant  explanation  as 
can  be  given  in  the  course  of  a  debate  and  in  no  other 
way.  It  is  of  little  use  for  the  President  to  speak  if  he 
must  leave  the  Chamber  without  hearing  and  answering  the  ; 
criticism  of  which  he  will  be  the  object  as  soon  as  his  back  is  j 
turned.  If  the  .  Committee  insist  that  the  Assembly  shall 
do  nothing  when  the  President  is  present,  except  listen  to  a 
formal  argument,  they  will  make  discussion  impossible.  It  I 
will  be  for  them  to  consider  whether  in  making  discussion  I 
impossible  they  will  not  make  Parliamentary  government  | 
impossible.  Still,  even  if  they  push  matters  to  this  length,  [ 
M.  TuiERS  will  not  utterly  break  with  them.  He  is  so  anxious 
to  come  to  terms  that  he  is  willing  to  make  many  sacrifices. 

In  the  matter  of  the  veto  M.  Thiers  insists  on  the  necessity 
of  the  President  being  in  a  position  to  neutralize  the  ill  effects 
of  any  sudden  excitement  on  the  part  of  the  Assembly.  The 
Committee  on  the  Army  Bill,  for  example,  began  by  being 
convinced  that  the  Prussian  military  organization  must  be 
imported  into  France,  and  ended  by  being  convinced  of 
almost  the  exact  contrary.  This  process  of  conversion  occu- 
pied a  year ;  and,  supposing  the  Assembly  to  be  equally 
carried  away  by  some  mistaken  idea,  there  would  be  the  same 
need  of  time  for  it  to  come  back  to  a  sounder  mind.  For 
this  purpose  a  delay  of  a  month  is  not  sufficient;  there 
ought  to  be  an  interval  of  at  least  three  months  after  the 
President  has  vetoed  a  Bill  before  a  fresh  discussion  on  it 
can  begin.  There  must  be  time  for  the  Assembly  to  learn 
the  opinions  of  the  press  and  of  the  provinces — opinions  the 
wisdom  of  which  M.  Thiers  declares  that  he  daily  has  cause 
to  appreciate — and  to  modify  its  conclusions  in  coulbrmity 
with  them. 

In  subjecting  the  proposals  which  the  Committee  are  about 
to  consider  to  this  exceedingly  frank  criticism  M.  Thiers 
has  probably  had  two  objects  in  view.     One   of  these 
is    the    conversion    of   a    majority   of    the  Committee. 
Anxious   as   the   Right   has   shown  itself  to  banish  the 
President    from   the    Tribune — an   anxiety   it   must  be 
remembered  in  part  excused  by  the  undue  pressure  he  has 
occasionally  brought  to  bear  on  the  Assembly — the  incon- 
veniences of  the  compromise  now  suggested  are  too  serious  not  to 
cause  some  hesitation  on  the  part  of  those  who  meditate  encoun- 
tering them.    The  animus  of  a  section  of  the  Sub-Committee  is 
,   shown  by  the  fact  that  two  of  the  members  propose  that  the 
,    right  of  demanding  a  fresh  discussion  shall  not  be  given  to 
1   the  President  except  when  he  has  not  spoken  in  the  Chamber, 
'   and  that  the  right  of  speaking  in  the  Chamber  shall  not 
be  given  to  him  in  debates  on  interpellations.    M.  Thiers 
pointed  out  that  it  is  in  cases  of  the  greatest  moment  that 
the  President  will  most  desire  to  take  part  in  the  debate, 
and  it  is  in  cases  where  he  has  taken  part  in  the  debate 
without  bringing  the  Assembly  round   to  his  opinion  that 
be  will  most  desire  to  delay  the  execution  of  its  decision. 
The  object  of  this  limitation,  therefore,  would  be  to  tie  one  or 
other  of  the  President's  hands  at  the  very  time  when  it  is 
most  important  that  he  should  have  the  use  of  both.  The 
object  of  the  second  limitation  is  to  make  the  tribiine  little 
better  than  useless  to  the  President,  under  cover  of  giving 
him  access  to  it.    In  a  political  point  of  view  the  discussions  [ 
that  arise  out  of  interpellations  are  almost  always  of  a  graver 
,  character  than  those  which  arise  out  of  Bills.    The  really 
pressing  questions,  whether  of  foreign  or  of  home  policy,  are 
ordinarily  started  in  this  way,  and  to  enact  that  the  President 
shall  express  no  opinion  on  them  is  virtually  to  exclude  him 
from  public  affairs.  But  though  there  are  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee willing  to  go  this  length,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  con- 
,  atitute  a  majority  of  the  Thirty,  or  that  even  those  who  do 
:  go  this  length  may  not  be  shaken  in  their  determination  by  M. 


TiiiERs's  reasoning.    If  there  is  any  chance  of  the  Committee'l 

being  influenced  in  the  direction  he  wishes  to  lead  it,  the  long 
discussion  in  which  M.  Thiers  proposes  to  involve  the  mem- 
bers will  give  him  every  opportunity  of  making  that  chance 
a  certainty.  At  ail  events  he  can  hardly  fail  to  secure  hia 
second  object,  wliicii  is  to  make  an  impression  on  the  Assembly. 
Sup])osing  the  Cojiiniiltec  to  reject  the  modifications  suggested 
by  M.  Thiers,  the  attitude  of  the  (iovornment,  and  the  reasons 
which  have  led  it  to  assume  tliat  attitude,  will  be  known  as  soon 
as  their  Ke{)ort  is  read.  M.  Thiers  will,  in  effect,  have  secured 
the  right  of  reply,  because  tlie  speeches  in  defence  of  tho 
lieport  will  necessarily  take  the  shape  of  a  comment  on  the 
speeches  which  he  has  delivered  before  the  Committee.  By 
this  means,  too,  the  Government  will  have  had  time  to  press 
its  views  upon  influential  deputies,  and  to  profit  by  expres- 
sions of  opinion  "  in  the  press  and  in  the  provinces  "  before  the 
discussion  begins.  M.  Tuiers's  talent  for  Parliamentary 
finesse  promises  to  stand  him  in  good  stead. 


MR.  MORLEY'S  COMPROMISE. 

THERE  are  signs  that  at  the  eleventh  hour  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary recess  the  Education  League  is  beginning  to  see 
the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  an  unconditional 
repeal  of  the  25th  Clause  of  the  Education  Act.  In  a  speech 
delivered  at  Bristol  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  Samuel  Morley 
admitted  that,  supposing  the  demand  for  repeal  to  be  granted, 
it  would  become  imperative  that  some  means  should  be 
found  of  meeting  the  difficulty  which  the  clause  in  question 
had  been  designed  to  meet.  This  is  the  first  word,  so  far  as 
we  know,  that  any  member  of  the  League  has  said  on  the 
subject,  which  involves  a  recognition  that  new  schools  have  to 
be  paid  for.  Hitherto  the  programme  of  the  League  has  been 
characterized  by  a  simple  trust  in  the  willingness  of  the 
British  ratepayer  to  put  his  hand  in  his  purse  Avhich  seems 
hardly  justified  by  experience.  The  Government  have  been 
abused  for  their  obstinacy  in  maintaining  Denominational 
schools  as  an  integral  part  of  the  educational  machinery  of 
the  country,  without  any  allowaence  being  made  for  the  pos- 
sible difficulty  of  providing  any  other  machinery  to  fill  their 
place.  The  provision  of  a  Board  school  in  every  district  has 
been  treated  as  the  most  matter  of  course  thing  in  the  world. 
It  has  been  assumed  that  the  excision  of  a  word  or  two 
from  the  Education  Act  would  do  all  that  is  wanted,  that  when 
the  need  for  Board  schools  is  created  by  virtue  of  there 
being  indigent  children  to  be  sent  to  them,  the  schools  them- 
selves will  arise  as  if  by  magic.  We  have  again  and  again 
pointed  out  the  unsoundness  of  this  expectation.  That  a 
wonderful  moral  impulse  is  occasionally  communicated  to 
whole  communities  at  once  is  shown  by  the  example  of  the 
Crusades ;  but  if  the  ratepayers  come  forward  as  soon  as  the 
25  th  Clause  is  out  of  the  way  and  build  a  School  Board  school 
wherever  there  is  a  parent  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  school 
fee,  Mr.  Dixon  will  have  proved  himself  a  greater  preacher 
than  Peter  the  Hermit.  Mr.  Morley,  or,  more  accurately, 
the  authors  of  the  paper  of  which  Mr.  Morley  made  himself 
the  exponent,  are  evidently  beginning  to  feel  uneasy  lest 
the  miracle  which  is  to  make  stingy  men  liberal  and 
poor  men  careless  about  money  should  not  come  off  after  all. 
It  is  a  real  advance  to  admit  that  the  25  th  Clause  was 
designed  to  meet  a  difficulty.  The  common  view  among 
members  of  the  League  has  hitherto  been  that  it  was 
inserted  in  the  Bill  out  of  malice  aforethouaht.  Mr. 
FoRSTER  saw  his  opportunity  of  injuring  the  Dissen- 
ters, and  the  temptation  to  betray  his  old  friends  was  too 
strong  to  be  resisted.  The  crime  was  all  the  more  attractive 
because  it  was  absolutely  unnecessary.  There  is  some  sig- 
nificance in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Morley  as  one  of  the  four  persons 
who  should  draw  up  the  statement  of  the  concessions  which 
the  League  have  made  up  their  minds  to  insist  on.  He  is  not 
among  those  who  would  refuse  Mr.  Forster  any  place  for  re- 
pentance. Indeed  he  confesses  that  when  the  Education  Act 
was  under  discussion  he  thought  better  of  it  than  most  of  his 
friends  did.  He  has  seen  the  error  of  his  way  since  then,  but 
still  he  is  a  late  convert,  and  if  the  fatted  calf  has  been  killed 
in  his  behalf,  a  share  of  it  may  still  be  reserved  for  Mr. 
Forster.  A  spirit  of  compromise  is  so  valuable  im  element 
in  educational  controversy  that  we  are  ready  to  welcome  the 
slightest  evidence  of  its  presence,  and  for  this  reason,  if  for 
no  other,  Mr.  Morley's  proposal  deserves  careful  con- 
sideration. 

The  difficulty  he  has  to  meet  is  this  : — Given  a  district  in 
which  sufficient  school  accommodation  is  furnished  by  Deno- 
minational schools,  and  a  child  whose  parent  is  unable  to  pay 
the  school  fee ;  how,  when  compulsion  has  once  been  made 
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iiniversal,  is  tliis  child's  scliooling  to  be  provided  ?  So  long 
as  the  25th  Clause  remains  and  is  acted  upon,  everything  goes 
smoothly.  The  parent  sends  his  child  to  the  Denominational 
school  which  he  hkes  best,  and  the  School  Board  pays  the 
fee.  But  if  the  25th  Clause  is  repealed,  the  School  Board  will 
have  no  power  to  pay  the  fee  in  a  Denominational  school. 
As  regards  this  one  child  there  will  be  an  educational  famine 
in  the  midst  of  educational  plenty.  Hitherto  the  expedient 
proposed  by  the  League  has  been  the  building  of  a  school 
supported  out  of  the  rates  and  controlled  by  the  School 
Board  for  the  exclusive  use  and  benefit  of  this  solitary  infant. 
It  may  be  admitted  that  there  is  something  grand  in  an 
adherence  to  principle  which  prefers  to  incur  an  outlay  of 
some  hundreds  of  pounds  rather  than  pay  threepence  a  week 
to  a  Denominational  schoolmaster  for  teaching  a  child  the 
three  R's.  But  ratepayers  for  the  most  part  do  not  belong  to 
the  heroic  order.  They  are  more  likely  to  dwell  on  the  fact 
that  for  threepence  a  week  the  child  can  be  educated  just  as 
effectually  as  for  an  expenditure  of  many  hundred  times  that 
amount.  The  triumph  of  religious  equality  might  be  secured 
by  the  child  remaining  away  from  school  altogether,  but  the 
Education  League  exists  for  other  purposes  as  well  as  for 
the  propagation  of  Mr.  Miall's  theories ;  and  this  reflection 
has  probably  been  instrumental  in  quickening  the  inventive- 
ness of  Mr.  MoRLEY  and  his  friends.  He  sees  that  the  rate- 
payers in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  would  steadily  refuse  to 
build  a  school  under  the  circumstances  supposed,  and  that  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  to  pass  or  work  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ordering  them  to  build  one.  Accordingly,  he  suggests 
that  wherever  sufficient  school  accommodation  is  provided  by 
Denominational  schools  in  any  school  district,  the  School 
Board  shall  be  the  manager  of  one  or  more  of  these  schools  for 
the  purpose  of  controlling  them  during  the  hours  of  secular 
instruction,  the  building  to  be  retained  for  all  other  purposes, 
and  at  all  other  times,  by  the  existing  management.  When 
this  compromise  is  foiind  to  be  impracticable,  then,  and  then 
only,  the  School  Board  shall  be  bound  to  provide  a  new  school. 
We  have  no  wish  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  any  honest  effort 
to  devise  a  settlement  of  what  is  undoubtedly  a  serious 
educational  difficulty.  But  if  Mr.  Morley  will  only  think 
the  matter  out,  he  will  see  that  there  is  something  un- 
dignified in  appealing  to  Denominational  school  managers 
to  help  him  in  injuring — or  at  all  events  in  doing  what 
is  intended  to  injure — Denominational  schools.  We  can- 
not possibly — he  makes  the  School  Board  say — pay  you  for 
educating  the  children  whom  the  law  obliges  us  to  educate. 
But  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  hand  over  your  school  to 
us  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  every  day,  we  will  under- 
take to  educate  them  at  your  expense.  It  is  pretty  safe  to 
assume  that,  except  in  cases  where  the  Denominational  school 
is  already  on  its  last  legs,  or  where  the  managers  hold  the 
sound  but  unusual  view  that  secular  instruction  may  be  dis- 
joined from  religious  instruction  without  any  harm  being  done 
to  Denominational  teaching,  this  offer  will  be  declined  as 
something  not  much  better  than  an  insult.  Mr.  Morley 
perhaps  hopes  that  the  School  Board  will  then  be  able 
to  persuade  the  ratepayers  to  build  a  school,  on  the  plea  that 
the  necessity  arises  from  the  perverseness  and  obstinacy  of  the 
Denominationalists.  It  is  more  probable  that  they  will  ask 
why  children  cannot  be  sent  to  the  Denominational  school 
for  the  purposes  of  secular  instruction,  and  the  intervention 
of  the  School  Board  confined  to  ensuring  that  they  enjoy  the 
full  protection  of  the  Conscience  Clause. 

Supposing,  however,  that  the  School  Board  finds  some 
Denominational  school  willing  to  come  in  to  its  terms,  or 
persuades  the  ratepayers  to  provide  a  school  in  which 
indigent  children  may  be  taught  without  suspicion  of 
Denominational  contamination,  another  difficulty  may  still 
remain.  Mr.  Morley  proposes  that  school  districts  shall  bo 
enlarged — apparently  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  wider  choice 
of  Dcnoininational  schools  to  work  upon,  and  an  increased 
area  from  which  to  raise  money  if  it  has  to  be  raised.  The 
result  of  this  change  will  bo  to  increase  the  inconvenience — 
which  would  certainly  be  felt  in  many  cases  even  if  the  dis- 
tricts remain  as  they  are — of  children  being  compelled  to  pass 
the  door  of  a  school  giving  efficient  instruction  in  order  to  go 
to  a  more  distant  school  giving  perhaps  less  efficient  instruc- 
tion. In  a  district  containing  half-a-dozen  Denominational 
schools,  one  situated  pcrhajjs  in  a  remote  corner  accepts  the 
offer  of  the  School  Board.  Thereupon  the  child  of  an  in- 
digent parent  living  in  an  opposite  corner  has  to  bo  taken 
away  from  another  Dcnoniiniitional  school  with  which  his 
parent  is  perfectly  satisfied,  and  made  to  walk  six  or  eight 
miles  a  day  in  order  to  keep  the  principle  of  religious 
squulity  absolutely  inviolate.    If  compulsion  can  bo  worked 


with  this  needless  irritant  superadded  to  those  which  unavoid- 
ably attach  to  it,  English  parents  will  show  themselvea  uii- 
expectedly  patient  of  theoretical  legislation. 


UNIONISTS  IN  CONGRESS. 

WHAT  is  called  a  Trades'  Congress  has  this  week  been- 
held  at  Leeds.  It  is  composed  of  "  delegates  and  mem- 
"  bers  " ;  but  the  difference  between  a  delegate  and  a  member 
is  not  very  clear.  We  gather  from  a  complaint  which  has  been 
made  that  these  Congresses  have  not  altogether  fulfilled  the 
object  for  which  they  were  originally  established.  That  object 
seems  to  have  been  to  advertise  the  so-called  working-men  who 
have  given  up  work  and  are  now  engaged  in  professionally 
representing  the  working  classes  in  various  forms  of  political 
agitation.  Last  year,  however,  several  members  of  Parlia- 
ment contrived  to  get  admitted  to  the  Congress  and  made 
speeches,  which  the  reporters,  with  a  shocking  want  of  dis- 
crimination, sent  to  their  respective  journals  instead  of  the 
speeches  of  the  agitators.  This  abuse  is  now  to  be  put 
a  stop  to,  and  henceforth  nobody  is  to  be  invited  to 
any  of  these  gatherings  whose  oratory  is  likely  to  eclipse 
that  of  the  "  delegates  and  members."  Perhaps  it  is  just  as 
well  that  W3  should  have  the  plain  and  unalloyed  opinions  of 
the  gentlemen  who  direct  the  operations  of  the  Trade  Unions- 
on  some  of  the  questions  which  are  just  now  engaging  so 
much  attention.  Before  we  look  at  the  arguments  of  the 
Congress,  it  will  be  desirable  to  examine  its  facts.  The 
Report  of  the  Council  rejoices  over  the  "  victory  "  of  the 
Newcastle  engineers,  and  the  establishment  of  the  nine  hours' 
day,  and  also  speaks  of  the  results  of  the  bricklayers'  and- 
bakers'  strikes  in  London,  as  if  these,  too,  had  been  suc- 
cessful. In  point  of  fact  the  engineers  were  not  victorious,, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  glad  at  the  end  of  several  months  to 
accept  the  terms  which  were  offered  by  their  employers- 
almost  at  the  outset  of  the  strike.  Nor  has  the  nine 
hours'  working-day,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  demanded 
by  the  men,  been  established  at  Newcastle  or  anywhere 
else.  What  the  engineers  sought  was  a  limitation  of  produc- 
tion ;  what  they  got  was  only  an  increase  of  wages.  They 
wanted  to  put  a  stop  to  overtime  altogether,  and  failed  ;  all 
that  was  conceded  was  that  overtime  should  begin  to  be 
reckoned  earlier  in  the  day  than  formerly,  and  this  they  could. 
have  had  for  the  asking  without  a  strike  at  all.  The  com- 
promise which  brought  the  bricklayers'  strike  to  an  end. 
might  also  have  been  secured  without  an  open  rupture ;  and 
the  bakers'  strike,  as  everybody  knows,  was  a  failure.  The 
report  of  the  Congress  does  not  appear  to  have  contained  any, 
censure  on  the  gas-stokers  for  their  violation  of  law  and 
reckless  disregard  of  public  interests,  but  several  of  the 
speakers  denounced  in  vehement  language  the  "  cruelty  and- 
"  vindictiveness "  of  the  judge  who  tried  the  ringleaders. 
These  are  rhetorical  expressions  which  may  be  usefully 
omitted  from  the  discussion  of  the  question.  There  is  a  very 
general  impression,  which  we  certainly  share,  that  the  sentence 
was  too  severe.  A  year's  imprisonment  is  a  very  serious- 
thing  for  a  working-man  who  has  a  wife  and  family 
dependent  on  his  labour,  and  a  more  lenient  sentence 
might  have  satisfied  the  interests  of  justice.  The 
feeling  on  this  subject  is,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  so  strong 
and  unanimous,  even  among  those  least  disposed  to  sympa- 
thize with  or  to  favour  the  policy  of  the  Trade  Unions,  that 
the  Home  Secretary  might  not  unreasonably  exercise  tha- 
Royal  prerogative  in  favour  of  the  prisoners.  The  question 
is  not  a  very  difficult  or  complicated  one,  and  there  ha» 
been  plenty  of  time  even  for  Mr.  Bruce  to  make  up  his  mind 
upon  it.  It  is  not  desirable  that  the  decision  of  the  Crown 
on  such  a  matter  should  have  the  slightest  appearance  o£ 
being  due  to  any  kind  of  coercion ;  and  wo  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  Home  Secretary  should  at  once  have  con- 
sidered the  matter,  and  have  come  to  some  decision  upoa 
it.  Whatever  is  done  in  such  a  case  should  bo  done  as  the 
result  of  a  calm  and  deliberate  conviction  on  the  part  of  the 
Minister,  and  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  not  in  obedience 
to  clamour  and  intimidation. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  severity  of  the  sentence' 
which  was  passed  on  the  gas-stokers,  thei-o  cannot  be  the> 
slightest  doubt  that  they  conanittcd  a  criminal  act.  Mr» 
Lishman,  the  President  of  the  Congress,  observed  that  "  Trade 
"  Unionists  liad  little  idea  that,  under  the  Criminal  Law 
"  Amendment  Act,  for  the  oU'enco  of  leaving  work  without; 
"  notico  they  could  bo  convicted  of  conspiracy."  If  Trade 
Unionists  had  no  idea  of  this,  it  is  rather  important  that  it 
should  be  brought  homo  to  llicir  minils.  Mr.  Lisiiman  also 
said  that  "  the  time  had  cone  by  for  special  laws  against  Trado 
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"  Unionists,  and  that  thore  was  no  reason  why  they  should 
"  not  come  under  the  common  law  of  the  land " ;  and  wo 
fully  agree  with  the  remark.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever. Unionists  must  not  expect  to  be  exempted  from  the 
opeialion  of  the  common  law  of  the  land  merely  because 
it  does  not  happen  to  suit  their  projects.  Mr.  Justice 
Brett's  judgment,  as  reported,  is  not  quite  so  clear  as 
could  bo  wished,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  this  is 
tlie  fault  of  the  Judge  or  of  the  reporters,  lie  is  said  to  have 
laid  it  down  that  "  a  combination  to  do  anything  to  cause 
"  annoyance,  or  in  the  way  of  unjustifiable  interference  which 
"  in  the  judgment  of  the  jury  would  have  the  effect  of  annoy- 
"  ing  or  interfering  with  the  minds  of  ordinary  persons 
"  carrying  on  such  a  business  as  that  of  a  gas  company,"  was 
a  conspiracy;  but  "unjustifiable  interference"  is  a  phrase 
wliich  begs  the  whole  question.  What  is  unjustifiable  inter- 
ference ?  It  is  obvious  that,  even  if  notice  were  given  in  a 
regular  way,  a  strike,  or  the  threat  of  a  strike,  would  have 
the  effect  of  annoying  or  interfering  with  the  minds  of  ordinary 
persons  carrying  on  business.  If  that  is  a  criminal  conspiracy, 
we  can  only  say  that  society  is  honeycombed  with  conspira- 
cies. It  is  quite  clear,  for  example,  that  the  Civil  Service 
Stores  are  combinations  which  annoy  and  interfere  with  the 
minds  of  ordinary  persons  engaged  in  the  sale  of  groceries, 
and  the  directors,  on  this  reading  of  the  law,  are  each  liable 
to  a  year's  imprisonment.  All  kinds  of  manufacturers  and 
salesmen  combine  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  their  respec- 
tive trades,  and  especially  of  keeping  up  prices,  and  should 
therefore  be  prosecuted.  When^  employers  give  notice  of  a 
reduction  of  wages,  they  annoy  and  interfere  with  the 
minds  of  their  men  just  as  much  as  the  men  annoy  and 
interfere  with  the  minds  of  the  masters  when  they  threaten 
to  strike. 

We  are  bound  to  suppose  that  when  Mr.  Justice  Brett 
spoke  of  unjustifiable  interference  he  was  thinking  of  some 
criminal  act ;  and  to  leave  work  without  notice,  in  breach  of 
an  engagement,  is  undoubtedly  a  criminal  offence.  There 
appears  to  be  a  good  deal  of  misapprehension  both  as  to  the 
scope  of  the  Trade  Unions'  Act  and  the  Criminal  Law  relating 
to  Violence  Act,  and  as  to  the  nature  of  the  law  of 
conspiracy.  The  Acts  we  have  mentioned  were  passed 
only  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  "  restraint  of  trade " 
as  an  element  of  criminality.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
it  was  intended  to  make  strikes  legal,  and  a  combination 
to  strike,  supposing  the  strike  to  be  conducted  in  a  regular 
and  peaceful  manner,  would  therefore  be  removed  from  the 
category  of  criminal  conspiracies.  But  the  general  law  of  con- 
spiracy is  still  applicable  to  Unionists  just  the  same  as  to  non- 
Unionists ;  and  whatever  may  be  doubtful  as  to  the  law  of 
conspiracy,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  a  conspiracy  to  commit  a 
crime  is  a  crime.  It  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  hastily 
assumed  that  Mr.  Justice  Brett  was  not  entitled  to  take  into 
account  the  injury  to  the  public  resulting  from  the  misconduct 
of  the  gas-stokers.  If  the  strike  had  been  a  regular  and 
legal  strike,  the  stokers  could  not  have  been  held  responsible 
for  any  inconvenience  or  injury  to  the  public.  It  is  absurd 
to  say  that  any  class  of  men  are  bound  to  go  on  working  for 
an  indefinite  period  at  a  rate  of  wages  which  they  consider 
insufficient,  simply  because  their  leaving  o£E  work  would  be 
annoying  to  the  public.  The  public  has  no  more  right  to  compel 
men  to  work  for  it  against  their  will  than  any  private  employer. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  when  a  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted, the  judge  in  passing  sentence  is  not  only  entitled,  but 
bound,  to  look  at  the  actual  and  possible  consequences  of  the 
crime.  A  strike  of  bricklayers  without  notice  would  be  a 
crime,  but  its  consequences  would  not  go  beyond  a  certain 
amount  of  loss  to  the  builders,  and  of  inconvenience  to  persons 
who  might  be  waiting  for  houses.  It  is  obvious  that  a  strike 
of  railway  signalmen  without  notice  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
would  be  a  crime  of  more  serious  magnitude.  It  might  lead 
to  the  destruction  of  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  property 
and  of  thousands  of  lives.  The  gas-stokers  not  only  did 
not  care  whether  the  inhabitants  of  London  suffered  from 
their  sudden  desertion  of  their  posts,  but  desired  and  intended 
that  they  should  suffer,  and  deliberately  doomed  them  to 
their  fate  in  order  that  it  might  be  the  means  of  influencing 
the  Gas  Companies.  As  it  happened,  the  stokers  were  dis- 
appointed, but  their  intentions  unquestionably  aggravated  their 
crime. 

The  temper  of  the  Congress  was  sufficiently  indicated  by 
the  uproar  which  was  produced  by  the  President's  innocent 
remark  that,  in  his  opinion,  some  of  the  strikes  which  had 
recently  occurred  were  inopportune  and  injudicious.  The 
observation  was  received  with  indignant  cries,  and  the  Pre- 
wdent  was  severely  rebuked  for  his  scepticism  and  pro- 


fanity. It  would  ajjpear  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Congress, 
strikes  are  part  of  the  sacred  rites  of  the  industrial  religion, 
and  that  there  is  a  peculiar  sanctity  about  them  which  places 
them  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism.  It  might  have  been 
supposed  that  the  interests  of  working-men  depend  a  good 
deal  upon  whether  their  strikes  are  opportune  and  judi- 
cious or  the  reverse,  and  that  a  friend  could  hardly  do  thera 
a  greater  service  than  by  warning  them  against  rash  and 
unprofitable  movements  of  this  kind.  But  then  to  hint  that 
a  strike  could  under  any  poHsible  circumstances  be  injurious 
would  be  a  refiection  on  those  who  arrange  and  direct  such 
things,  and  this  happens  to  be  the  very  class  represented 
at  the  Congress.  Nobody  denies  that  the  men  of  any  trade 
have  a  right  to  strike  if  they  choose,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  by  striking  they  invariably  promote  their  own  interests. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  strikes  have  had  the  effect  of  raising  the 
rates  of  wages;  indeed  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  they 
have  tended  to  retard  the  advance  of  wages  which  was  gradually 
taking  place  through  other  causes.  However  that  may  be,  it 
is  tolerably  certain  that,  when  the  loss  of  wages  to  the  men 
and  the  loss  of  capital  to  the  trade  are  fairly  reckoned  up, 
even  an  apparently  successful  strike  will  be  found  in  the  end 
to  be  a  losing  game.  In  the  present  strike  of  colliers  in  South 
Wales,  some  of  the  Unionists  have  been  using  their  influence 
to  induce  the  men  in  charge  of  the  pumping-engines  in  the 
mines  to  withdraw.  If  the  engines  were  stopped,  the  pits 
would  quickly  be  flooded.  The  result  would  be  that,  when 
the  strike  was  over,  several  months  would  elapse  before  the 
men  could  begin  to  earn  wages,  and  the  expense  of  getting 
the  water  out  of  the  mines  would  of  course  be  so  much 
deducted  from  the  fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  pro- 
prietors for  paying  wages  and  carrying  on  their  business. 
Nothing  was  said  at  the  Congress  to  show  that  the  managers 
of  the  Unions  have  recovered  from  the  delusion  that  whatever 
injures  the  masters  must  necessarily  be  a  proportionate  benefit 
to  the  men.  A  good  deal  of  nonsense  is  daily  talked  and 
written  in  regard  to  arbitration  between  employers  and  their 
men.  Arbitration  is  possible  only  when  the  quarrel  has  been 
reduced  to  an  issue  of  facts,  and  it  is  probable  that  when  this 
stage  of  the  controversy  has  been  reached  arbitration  will  be 
found  to  be  superfluous.  It  is  evident  that  in  South  Wales 
the  only  question  is  which  side  is  the  stronger  and  has  the 
greater  capacity  for  endurance.  The  history  of  arbitration 
shows  clearly  enough  that  neither  masters  nor  men  will  long 
submit  to  an  adverse  decision  if  they  think  they  can  gain  any- 
thing by  renewing  the  contest. 


BYRON  AND  HIS  WORSHIPPERS. 

A CURIOUS  controversy  has  recently  sprimg  up  in  the  Time» 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  a  well-known  line  in  Childe  Harold. 
More  than  fifty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the  last 
canto  of  that  poem,  and  during  that  time  many  thousands  of 
readers  must  have  learnt  by  heart  the  address  to  the  Ocean,  and 
many  hundreds  at  least  have  been  shocked  by  the  ungrammatical 
substitution  of  "  lay  "  for  "  lie."  It  is  rather  odd,  therefore,  that 
the  reading  should  now  be  undergoing  a  discussion  as  animated  as 
though  the  flaw  had  just  been  discovered  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  last 
poem.  It  is  yet  more  surprising  to  find  that  there  are  still  many 
persons  who,  not  content  with  admiring  the  magnificent  vigour  of 
Byron's  poetry,  insist  upon  believing  that  it  is  absolutely  free  from 
faults.  One  class  of  enthusiasts  holds  that  "  lay,"  being  obviously 
a  vulgarism,  cannot  have  been  written  by  Byron.  The  various 
readings  which  have  been  suggested  are  so  obviously  feeble,  how- 
ever, that  this  mode  of  escaping  the  difficulty  does  not  deserve  any 
serious  notice.  Mr.  Murray's  statement  as  to  the  authority  of  the  MS. 
is  conclusive ;  and  none  of  the  verbs  which  can  be  substituted  for 
"  lay  "  have  any  merit  beyond  that  of  being  intransitive.  Another 
class  admits  that  Byron  made  a  mistake,  but  regards  it  as  wrong 
to  dwell  upon  it.  One  of  these  gentlemen  quotes  a  phrase  from 
English  Bards  and  Scotch  Scvieivers : — 

"  But  hold  !  "  exclaims  a  friend,  "  here's  some  neglect ; 
This — that — and  t'other  line  seem  incorrect." 
What  then  ?    The  selfsame  blunder  Pope  has  got ; 
And  careless  Dryden — "Ay,  but  Pye  has  not." 
Indeed  ! — 'tis  granted,  faith  !  but  what  care  I  ? 
Better  to  err  with  Pope  than  shine  with  Pye. 

This  is  all  very  well ;  but  it  does  not  meet  the  case.  Neither  Pope 
nor  Dryden,  as  far  as  we  can  remember,  though  we  cannot  pledge 
ourselves  to  maintain  the  negative,  has  made  this  piu-ticuJar 
blunder.  Pope,  indeed,  not  unfrequently  falls  into  grammatical 
errors  from  an  excessive  love  of  compression  ;  and  it  may  be — for 
upon  that  subject  we  must  admit  our  entire  ignorance — that 
Pye  does  not.  But  then  there  is  no  necessity  for  "  erring 
with  Pope  "  because  you  do  not  "  shine  with  Pye."  The 
argument  would  be  effective  only  .is  against  critics  who  should 
maintain  that  Bvron  was  inferior  to  Pye  because  he  had  IVil 
into  blunders  from  which  Pye  is  free ;  and  nobody,  as  far  as 
we  know,  hits  said  anything  so  silly.    Whatever  may  be  Byrou'i 
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merits,  they  surely  sLould  not  blind  us  to  bis  faults.  He  can't 
have  faults !  replies  a  still  more  enthusiastic  writer.  Byron  is  by 
far  the  greatest  of  English  poets  since  Milton ;  and  therefore  we 
should  humbly  submit  to  any  vulgarism  or  grammatical  solecism 
of  which  he  may  be  guilty.  Byron  must  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
.fallible  being  who  is  "  super  grammaticam."  As  the  captain  of  a 
ship  "makes  it"  twelve  o'clock,  so  Byron's  language  must  be 
taken  not  as  recognizing,  but  as  constituting,  the  law.  We  do  not 
know,  indeed,  whether  this  privilege  is  limited  to  Byron  himself, 
or  whether  a  usage  once  consecrated  by  him  is  supposed  to  become 
henceforward  part  of  the  language.  The  extreme  of  fanaticism 
would  be  reached  by  the  admirer  who  should  continue  piously  to 
commit  the  same  blunder  as  the  god  of  his  idolatry.  K  every- 
body who  misplaced  words  could  take  refuge  under  the  plea  of 
Byron-worship,  the  sect  would  be  painfully  numerous.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  however,  that  the  admirers  of  popular  authors  will  show 
their  enthusiasm  in  some  other  way  than  by  barbarously  mutila- 
ting their  mother  tongue.  Precedents  can  be  quoted  from  widely 
read  books  for  nearly  every  pestilent  misuse  of  language  which  is 
current  amongst  us.  To  take  an  obvious  instance,  Dickens  did 
much  towards  hopelessly  confounding  the  prevalent  confusion 
between  "  mutual "  and  "  common,"  when,  in  spite  of  protest,  he 
insisted  upon  giving  to  his  novel  the  title  of  Our  Mutual  Friend, 
There  is  always  a  tendency  towards  degeneration  through  the  ina- 
bility of  the  careless  and  ignorant  to  recognize  the  finer  distinctions 
between  nearly  synonymous  words,  and  persons  who  are  capable 
of  better  things  should  do  their  best  to  resist  any  authority,  how- 
ever venerable,  under  cover  of  which  attempts  are  made  to 
obliterate  shades  of  meaning.  A  wilful  blindness  to  the  errors  of 
Byron,  even  if  it  does  not  involve  the  condonation  of  similar 
errors  in  inferior  writers,  is  to  be  condemned  in  the  interests  of 
poetry  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  the  language  itself.  A 
poet  is  an  artist  in  words;  and  popular  readers  are  not 
aware  how  greatly  the  charm  of  the  most  exquisite  poetry 
depends  upon  a  line  sense  of  proprieties  of  language  which 
they  consider  as  finical  and  pedantic.  The  mi.suse  of  a  single 
word  may  destroy  the  charm  of  a  passage  as  decidedly  as  a 
false  note  in  music.  It  is  the  tly  in  the  pot  of  ointment 
which  poisons  the  sweetness  of  the  sentiment ;  the  little  rift 
within  the  lute  which  introduces  a  jarring  note,  even  when  we 
are  scarcely  conscious  of  the  cause  of  our  annoyance.  To  what, 
for  example,  is  owing  the  enduring  charm  of  such  an  exquisite 
lyric  as  Herrick's  "Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may," 
or  of  Cowper's  "  Loss  of  the  Royal  George "  ?  The 
jentiment  in  each  of  these  poems  is  not  only  commonplace, 
but  is  delightful  because  commonplace.  The  beauty  of  them 
depends  upon  the  expression  in  the  simplest  language  of  thoughts 
which  are  familiar  to  everybody.  But  of  course  it  is  not 
sooug-h  to  express  common  thoughts  in  simple  language,  or  Tate 
and  Brady,  to  say  nothing  of  Dr.  Watts,  would  be  great  poets. 
The  quality  needed  is  an  exquisite  sense  of  propriety  in  the  use 
of  words,  which  is  amongst  the  rarest  of  endowments;  and  which, 
where  it  exists  gives  a  charm,  as  unspeakable  as  it  is  impossible 
of  analysis  to  the  utterance  of  a  truism  which  in  less  skilful 
hands  would  strike  us  as  trite  and  wearisome.  To  maintain  a 
high  standard  of  excellence  in  poetical  workmanship  is  therefore 
the  main  service  which  criticism  can  render  to  poets;  and  more 
barm  would  be  done  by  encouraging  laxity  in  such  matters  than 
even  by  a  grudging  recognition  of  the  merits  which  make  us 
unwilling  to  admit  the  existence  of  faults. 

The  controversy,  therefore,  may  be  summed  up  very  briefly. 
Byron  has  clearly  injured  a  fine  passage  by  a  gross  vulmrism,  and 
it  is  a  thousand  pities  that  it  cannot  be  excised.  But  it  can 
neither  be  excised  nor  overlooked  by  a  critic  who  is  faithful  to 
bis  duty,  and  we  should  not  consent  to  sacrifice  the  language  to 
the  interests  of  a  Byron  or  even  of  a  Shakspeare.  It  is  rather 
curious  to  discover  that  Byron  should  still  have  disciples  ready  to 
propose  such  a  sacrifice.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the 
Byrou  fever  was  over,  N,9  writer  of  anything  like  equal  power 
ever  committed  so  many  poetical  sins  for  the  sake  of  temporary 
popularity,  and  Byron  coilrmitted  them  with  his  eyes  open.  We 
need  not  dispute  the  statement  that  he  is  the  greatest  of  our 
poets  since  Milton.  Our  judgment  will  probably  depend  upon  the 
relative  importance  which  we  attribute  to  different  poetical 
endowments.  Nothing  in  Byron  appeals  to  our  deepest  moral 
sentiments  so  forcibly  as  some  of  Wordsworth's  odes  and  sonnets ; 
nor  is  he  ever  so  purely  and  ethereally  poetical  as  Shelley  in  his 
loftier  moods;  but  if  sheer  strength  of  human  passion,  finding 
expres.'iion  in  language  of  corresponding  vigour,  gives  a  man  a 
title  to  the  highest  place  in  poetry,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  Byron  can  put  forward  a  very  powerful  claim  in 
spite  of  all  his  affectations  and  his  brutalities.  Wo  are  never 
in  favour,  however,  of  arranging  poets  in  order  of  merit 
as  young  gentlemen  are  being  arranged  just  now  in  the  Mathe- 
matical Tripos  at  Cambridge.  We  know  of  no  satisfactory 
scale  which  will  enable  us  to  say,  for  example,  that  Childe 
//firfj/f/ deserves  I, ooo  marks,  and  the  Excwsum  ggg  or  i,ooi, 
Bui,  connidering  how  coi).s))icuouHly  Hyron's  poetry  is  a  mixture  of 
(ftrength  and  weakness,  of  eniioljliiig  and  debasing  pusi-ions,  and 
how  i:ven  in  his  loftiest  pas^ngos  tlicrc  is  porci  plil)lo  a  false  note 
of  ad'ectation,  we  should  liave  thought  that  the  day  of  indiscri- 
minating  adniiratioii  onglit  to  be  over.  In  tiie  very  passage,  for 
example,  which  lias  provoked  this  dispute,  the  use  of  tlio  word 
"lay  "is  by  no  nienns  iIk!  worst  fault.  The  wonse  of  the  eternal 
and  unchangeable  clmrHcter  of  tlio  ocean  ia,  indeed,  given  with 
admirable  power,  though  we  might  raise  objections  to  one  or  two 


phrases.  But  when  Byron  gives  a  misanthropical  turn  to  a  re- 
flection which  is  rather  melancholy  than  terrible,  he  immediately 
becomes  strained  and  unnatural.  It  is  not  a  true  antithesis  to 
say  that  the  ocean  despises  the  vile  strength  which  man  wields  for 
earth's  destruction.  Man  cannot  destroy  the  earth  any  more  than 
he  can  destroy  the  sea ;  and  the  sea,  so  far  from  being  a  master  who 
can,  whenever  it  pleases,  send  him  howling  and  shivering  to  his  gods 
in  its  playful  spray,  is  in  fact  a  very  trustworthy  servant.  We  feel 
that  the  poet  is  wilfully  dwelling  upon  the  destructive  agency  of  the 
ocean,  and  wilfully  turning  away  from  its  great  advantages  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view.  The  power  of  man  is  shown  as  much 
in  shipbuilding  as  in  building  towns ;  and  the  ocean  would  not 
have  been  able  to  "  mar  the  spoils  of  Trafalgar  "  if  it  had  not 
been  helped  by  the  English  cannon.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
a  poetical  argument  should  be  bound  to  logical  forms ;  but  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  palpably  distorted  for  rhetorical  purposes  it  neces- 
sarily loses  its  effect.  The  same  sense  of  incongruity  pursues  U3 
throughout  Byron's  poetry,  and  makes  us  feel  that  it  is  not  the 
utterance  of  the  deepest  emotions  of  humanity,  but  of  sentiments 
distorted  and  perverted  by  the  irregular  passions  of  a  nature 
stained  by  more  than  the  average  allowance  of  corruption. 

Excessive  idolatry  of  popular  writers  is  indeed  a  common  failing 
at  the  present  day,  and  in  one  sense  it  may  suggest  some  excuse 
for  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  Byron's  poetry.  As  a  rule,  the 
living  idols  are  those  who  receive  the  most  unmixed  incense. 
There  are  two  or  three  authors  at  the  present  day  whose  merits 
are  undeniably  great,  and  who  may  very  possibly  deserve  most  that 
is  said  of  them  even  by  undiscriminating  worshippers.  At  the  same 
time,  no  reputation  is  quite  safe  till  it  has  survived  the  generation 
in  which  it  arose  and  the  school  by  which  it  was  fostered.  We 
may  safely  say  that  Pope  was  a  great  writer,  because  admiration 
for  much  of  his  work  has  remained  in  spite  of  his  dethronement 
from  poetical  supremacy.  But  the  all-swallowing  devotion  to 
modern  writers  is  not  only  rash,  in  so  far  as  it  is  premature,  but 
it  is  almost  certainly  wrong  in  many  points,  because  it  insists  upon 
overlooking  the  defects  of  its  idols.  We  may  say  with  con- 
siderable confidence  that  certain  writers  have  obtained  such  a 
position  that  whatever  they  write  is  certain  to  be  received  with  a 
chorus  of  adulation.  There  may  be  an  undercurrent  of  disapproval 
gradually  accumulating,  and  calculated,  it  may  be,  to  produce  an 
exaggerated  explosion  whenever  it  becomes  safe  to  give  it  a  vent. 
But  at  present  any  hint  that  there  are  spots  upon  certain  suns 
is  received  as  a  proof  of  the  mean  jealousy  of  the  observer, 
and  he  is  summarily  ordered  to  hold  his  tongue.  Poor  Byron 
suffered  in  his  day  from  excessive  adulation  and  the  recoil  from 
adulation.  By  this  time  we  might  have  hoped  that  a  calmer 
judgment  would  have  succeeded.  It  seems,  however,  that  the 
zeal  for  his  honour  burns  as  brightly  as  ever  in  some  bosoms,  and 
one  reason  is  that  his  fame  is  felt  to  provide  a  convenient  counter- 
poise to  the  fame  of  the  idols  who  are  now  most  fashionable.  To 
praise  Byron  is  by  implication  to  accuse  certain  modern  writers  of 
defects  from  which  Byron  was  comparatively  free.  In  fact,  our 
modern  school  of  poets  is  weak  precisely  where  Byron  was  strong. 
With  all  his  affectations  and  his  weaknesses,  he  did  not  fall  into 
the  errors  of  namby-pambyism ;  and  he  at  least  made  a  protest— an 
exaggerated  and  a  brutal,  but  still  a  very  effective,  protest— against 
the  adoration  of  mere  prettiness,  which  is  so  fatal  a  defect  of  our 
most  recent  school  of  art.  "There  are  chords  in  the  human 
heart,"  said  poor  Mr.  Guppy ;  and  we  may  add  that  there  are 
passions,  though  we  frequently  try  to  ignore  the  fact.  Some  of 
our  poets  seem  to  write  for  the  benefit  of  young  ladies,  and  to  be 
ambitious  chiefly  to  lie  upon  drawing-room  tables ;  others  seek  to 
please  small  literary  coteries,  and  lisp  with  affected  simplicity 
in  archaic  costumes ;  and  some  who  boast  of  shocking  the  pro- 
prieties only  succeed  in  being  indecent  without  showing  the 
masculine  vigour  which  alone  can  be  a  partial  excuse  for  neglect 
of  conventional  decorum.  Byron  is  the  last  of  our  poets  who, 
with  all  his  faults,  can  be  said  to  have  written  for  grown-up  men, 
and  to  have  made  passion,  instead  of  refined  speculation,  the 
motive  power  of  his  poetry.  Perhaps  it  is  natural  that,  when  looking 
back  to  his  writings  from  more  sickly  and  academical  performances, 
his  merits  should  be  unconsciously  over-estimated.  But,  for  all 
that,  the  sacred  rules  of  truth  forbid  us  to  sanction  the  use  of 
"  lay  "  for  "  lie,"  whatever  the  ingenuity  of  the  excuses  put  forward 
in  its  favour. 


MR.  HERBERT  SPENCER'S  REALISM  AND  BERKELEY. 

IT  is  the  commonest  reproach  of  speculative  intellect  that  it 
destroys  more  than  it  constructs.  Whatever  truth  there  may 
be  in  this  in  a  general  way,  it  is  certain  that  the  very  opposite 
tendency  is  sometimes  to  be  found  in  minds  of  great  calibre. 
One  such  instance,  we  think,  is  now  conspicuous  amongst 
us  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  The  constructive 
power  sliown  in  his  works  is  unsurpassed  in  this  generation. 
In  deep  and  far-reaching  insight,  in  co-ordinating  seemingly 
scattered  facts,  and  in  harmonizing  seemingly  diverse  results, 
lie  has  no  supcu-ior.  But  when  lie  leaves  tlio  building  ujp  of 
his  own  ideas  and  goes  about  to  demolish  of  hers  which  stand,  or 
which  he  supposes  to  stand,  in  the  way  of  his  intended  course, 
Mr.  Spencer  becomes  a  dillerent  person.  As  a  constructive 
nliilosopher  ho  is  great;  as  a  critic  of  philosophy  ho  is  liable  to 
bo  even  us  other  critics. 

This  duality  or  disproportion  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencers  thought 
has  perhaps  never  come  out  so  clearly  us  in  the  lately  issued 
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Volume  ■which  completes  the  Principles  of  Psychology.  In  the 
part  entitled  "  General  Analysis  "  ho  examines  the  theory  of 
inowIedi;-o,  and  iu  the  course  of  that  process  he  undertakes  to 
confute  idealism,  which  he  thinks  to  be  necessary  in  order  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  his  positive  results.  lie  chooses  Berkeley's 
doctrine,  or  rather  the  not  uncommon  misconception  of  Berkeley's 
doctrine,  as  a  sort  of  representative  enemy,  and  spends  some  time 
in  attackinf?  it  in  detail.  It  is  fortunate  that  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  *  and 
Professor  Iluxley  t  have  not  long  ago  given  clear  and  trustworthy 
accounts  of  what  Berkeley  really  taught.  For  these  controversial 
chapters  of  Mr.  Spencer's  book  are,  in  our  opinion,  likely  to  give 
a  very  misleading  notion  of  Berkeley's  thought  to  readers  who 
have  not  already  formed  an  accurate  one.  Mr.  Mill  most  truly 
says  in  the  beginninfj  of  his  essay  that  Berkeley's  adversaries  have 
generally  occupied  themselves  in  proving  what  he  never  denied, 
and  denying  what  he  never  asserted.  And  this  seems  to  be  in  a 
great  measure  the  case  with  Mr.  Spencer.  He  does  not  confute, 
or  even  fairly  meet,  that  which  Berkeley  in  fact  held  con- 
cerning matter.  On  the  other  hand,  Berkeley's  real  doctrine, 
as  far  as  its  negative  part  goes  (the  only  part  that  now  concerns 
■us),  is  consistent  enough  with  Mr.  Spencer's  results,  though  it  is 
not  consistent  with  the  language  in  which  they  are  expressed. 

At  the  outset  of  the  discussion,  in  announcing  that  "we 
have  to  take  up  the  vexed  question  of  subject  and  object,"  Mr. 
Spencer  says  that,  "  should  the  idealist  be  right,  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  is  a  dream."  If  "  the  idealist"  means  Berkeley,  this  is 
striking  a  false  note  already.  The  doctrine  of  evolution  is  a 
scientibc  theory  which  has  for  its  object  the  explanation  of 
phenomena — that  is,  the  interpretation  of  things  such  as  they  ap- 
pear to  us  in  terms  of  other  things  such  as  they  do  or  might 
appear  to  us.  "  To  explain  the  phenomena  is  to  show  how  we 
come  to  be  affected  with  ideas  in  that  manner  and  order  whercm 
they  are  imprinted  on  our  senses,"  says  Berkeley'?  Phiionous  in  the 
Third  Dialogue  between  Hylas  and  Phiionous,  where  this  difhculty 
is  anticipated  and  answered.  The  ascertaining  of  order  and  con- 
nexion amongst  phenomena  is  independent  of  the  question  whether 
•we  are  to  say  that  the  phenomena,  order,  and  connexion  which  we 
know  are  supported  by,  or  correlative  to,  something  which  is  not  to 
be  known.  To  use  an  illustration  somewhat  in  Mr.  Spencer's  own 
manner,  we  may  possibly  doubt  whether  a  diagi-am  we  see  on  a 
screen  be  a  figure  actually  drawn  on  the  screen  or  a  projected 
image.  But  this  doubt  makes  no  difference  in  our  certainty 
as  to  the  geometrical  properties  of  the  figure.  Accordingly  we 
do  not  see  how  it  is  either  necessary  or  i-elevant  for  Mr.  Spencer 
to  stand  forth  as  a  champion  of  the  natural  belief  of  mankind, 
even  on  the  assumption  that  what  he  defends  really  is  the 
natural  belief  of  mankind.  This,  of  course,  amounts  to  saying 
that  we  consider  the  value  of  what  he  has  to  say  about  the 
Knowable  to  be  independent  of  his  docti-ine  about  the  Un- 
knowable, 80  that  they  need  not  stand  or  fall  together.  We 
cannot  now  show  cause  for  this  position  at  large  ;  but  it  is  well  to 
explain  clearly  that  we  do  hold  it,  and  therefore  feel  at  liberty  to 
treat  the  chapters  now  in  question  as  an  excrescence  on  the 
general  plan  of  Mr.  Spencer's  work. 

However,  Mr.  Spencer  has  persuaded  himself  that  the 
fundamental  assumptions  of  philosophy  must  be  secured  by  a 
counter-attack  on  the  metaphysicians,  which  he  calls  the  negative 

i'ustification  of  realism,  and  so  he  attacks  them  one  and  all.  lie 
legins  by  charging  them  with  excessive  confidence  in  reason, 
and  with  setting  up  reason  against  perception  when  they  cannot 
prove,  and  have  no  business  to  suppose,  perception  less  likely 
to  be  right.  But  there  is  in  truth  no  question  of  a  "  trial  of 
Reason  verms  Perception."  The  object  of  Mr.  Spencer  as  well 
as  of  those  from  whom  he  differs  is  to  employ  reason,  not  to 
contradict  perception,  but  to  find  out  what  it  really  is  and  what 
It  nieans  ;  a  process  which  doubtless  involves  the  contradiction  of 
various  confused  notions  as  to  what  it  is  that  we  perceive.  We 
have  to  decide,  not  whether  to  believe  or  disbelieve  the  evidence 
of  our  senses,  but  which  to  choose  amongst  rival  interpretations 
of  their  evidence.  If  any  one  sets  up  reason  against  perception, 
It  IS  not  Berkeley,  who  over  and  over  again  asserts  the  reality  of 
perception : —  ^  j 

I       ''""'^  ^  *  '■^^^  that  1  stand  on,  and  that  which  I 

jr.f  thr'"T.7'-''*''''^V'''' •  •  •  To  be  plain,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  the  real  things  are  those  very  things  I  see  and  feel,  and  perceive  bv 
my  senses.  .  .  a  piece  of  sensible  bread,  for  instance,  would  stav  mV 
stomach  better  than  ten  thousand  times  as  much  of  that  insensible,  un- 
intelligible, real  bread  you  speak  of. 

And  the  vindicator  of  perception  is  Mr.  Spencer,  who  may 
call  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  like  another  man,"  to  write 
ita  defence,  but  what  any  one  of  them  is  in  its  own  true  nature 
he  declares  positively  he  knows  not  t,  only  that  there  is  an 
unknowable  reality  under  these  changing  shapes.  This  seems  to 
UB  to  be,  not  defending  perception,  but  setting  up  something,  be  it 
reason  or  unreason,  in  flat  contradiction  to  perception  and  to 
the  author  s  own  warning  that  "  reason  can  do  nothing  more  than 
re^ncile  the  testimonies  of  perception  with  one  another." 

Then  the  metaphysicians  are  accused  of  speaking  in  words 
which  all  the  time  protest  against  the  thought  by  their  implied 
meanings ;  and  the  conclusion  is,  that  "  language  absolutely  refuses 
to  express  the  idealistic  and  sceptical  hypotheses."  Now  this  if 
made  out,  would  prove  nothing  or  too  much,  for  the  same  may'be 
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said  of  an  immense  amount  of  undoubted  mathematical  truth. 

And  if  the  objection  were  SMind,  thought  and  language  would  be 
fast  bound  to  one  another,  and  neither  could  ever  advance.  But 
the  verbal  criticisms  adduced  do  not  make  out  the  proposition, 
Mr.  Spencer  first  takes  IJerkeley's  sentence  :  "  By  sight  I  have 
the  ideas  of  light  and  colours,"  and  elaborately  entangles  it 
by  such  considerations  as  that  sight  involves  an  eye,  and  the 
eye  itself  involves  ideas  of  colour,  and  so  on.  But  overmuch  zeal 
for  the  fundaiueiital  relation  of  subject  and  object  has  led  here  to 
a  confusion  between  the  subjective  and  the  objective  way  of  look- 
ing at  things.  S])eaking  subjectively,  my  own  sight,  as  a  "  vivid 
manifestation  "  (in  Mr.  Spencer's  phrase),  does  not  neceasarily 
involve  an  eye,  though  it  does  involve  certain  elements  of  the 
kind  called  muscular  sensations,  which  do  in  fact,  but  quite  other- 
wise than  in  the  act  of  sight,  come  to  be  known  as  correlative  to 
an  oye.  I  might  see  very  well,  though  I  had  never  seen  the  re- 
flection of  my  own  eye,  nor  an  eye  of  any  other  creature,  nor 
kuew  that  there  was  such  a  thing  in  nature.  Speaking  objectively, 
on  the  oth(T  hand,  sight,  as  an  optical  or  physiological  phenomenon 
to  be  explained,  does  involve  an  eye.  But  that  is  another  matter, 
and  is  foreign,  as  wo  conceive,  to  Berkeley's  intention  in  this 
sentence,  which  is,  as  reference  to  the  context  shows,  to  restrain 
the  meaning  of  sii/ht  to  subjectively  considered  "  ideas  of  light 
and  colours."  As  between  subject  and  object  the  organism  is  not 
a  medium,  but  part  of  the  object.  Why  is  Berkeley  worse  off 
when  he  says  our  "  sensible  body,  rightly  considered,  is  nothing 
but  a  complexion  of  such  qualities  or  ideas  as  have  no  existence 
distinct  from  being  perceived  by  a  mind,"  than  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  when  he  says  it  is  a  certain  portion  of  the  "  vivid 
aggregate"  correlated  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  the  "faint 
aggregate  "  of  manifestations — that  which  is  manifested  and  that 
to  which  it  is  manifested  being  alike  in  themselves  unknowable  ?  ■ 
A  second  puzzle  is  made  out  of  Hume's  use  of  the  wordi 
impressions.  J  walk  gradually  up  to  a  man,  at  first  too  far  off  to 
be  distinguished,  till  my  eye  "is  close  to  one  button  of  his  coat, 
and  I  see  no  more.  In  all  this  series  of  changing  states  of 
consciousness,  what  is  my  visual  impression  of  a  man  ?  asks 
Mr.  Spencer ;  and  from  paradoxical  answers  he  finds  refuge  • 
in  "  something  that  impresses  and  something  that  is  impressed." 
But  there  is  no  single  or  comprehensive  "  visual  impression  e£<' 
a  man,"  unless  we  choose  to  g-ive  that  name  not  to  the  phases 
themselves,  but  to  the  continuous  relations  amongst  them.  "  The 
state  of  [vivid]  consciousness  existing  at  any  moment  duriu»  the 
time  in  which  consciou.'^ness  is  undergoing  these  chano-es"  is 
accompanied  by  the  remembrance  of  past  continuous  variations 
and  expectation  of  other  continuous  variations  to  come.  It  -will 
be  found  that  attention  to  this  point  removes  the  supposed  diffi- 
culties by  supplying  the  continuity  and  permanence  which  Mr. 
Spencer  thinks  himself  driven  to  seek  in  two  independent 
and  incomprehensible  existences.  As  to  the  question :  At  what 
stage  between  .seeing  the  whole  man  and  seeing  only  a  button 
does  the  impression  cease  to  be  the  impression  of  a  man  ?  it  is  f,  . 
mere  verbal  puzzle.  What  -we  mean  by  seeing  a  man  is  seeing' 
enough  to  infer  a  man  from  (how  complex  the  inference  is  Mr. 
Spencer  has  himself  pointed  out  elsewhere);  and  how  much 
is  enough  depends  on  the  circumstances  in  each  case.  A 
sentry  who  shoots  at  the  gleam  of  one  button  in  the  dark  may 
say  he  has  seen  the  enemy,  if  the  result  shows  that  the  button  was 
on  a  coat,  and  an  enemy  inside  the  coat. 

_  Moreover,  the  "  something  that  impresses  and  something  that  is 
impressed  "  explain  nothing.  As  they  are  in  themselves  unknow- 
able, so  are  the  relations  between  them ;  and  we  are  at  a  loss  tc 
see  how  impressions  or  anything  else  are  the  more  intellio-ible  for 
being  referred  to  unknowable  relations  between  unknowable 
existences.  "  How  is  it  possible,"  asks  Berkeley,  "I  should  be 
assured  of  the  reality  of  this  thing,  which  I  actually  see  in  this 
place,  by  supposing  that  some  unknown  thing,  which  1  never  did 
or  can  see,  exists  after  an  unknown  manner,  in  an  unknown  place 
or  in  no  place  at  all  ?  "  And  he  amply  shows,  not  merely  that 
this  '  something  which  impresses  "  explains  nothing,  but  that  nc> 
intelligible  notion  of  its  existence  can  be  framed. 

From  "  The  Words  of  Metaphysicians  "  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer- 
passes  to    "The  Reasonings   of  Metaphysicians,"  and  makes 
against  Berkeley  in  particular  the  cliarge  of  unfairly  usino-  the 
facilities  of  imaginary  conversation.    This  accusation  is  stardino- 
Our  belief  has  always  been  that  Phiionous  deals  with  all  the  objec- 
tions which  were  known  in  Berkeley's  time— not  to  say  that  he  anti- 
cipates most  that  have  occurred  since.  In  reading  Terrier's  eloquent 
and  acute  developments  of  his  position  one  is  constantly  forced  tc 
observe  how  diflicult  it  was  for  the  most  zealous  and  clear-sio-hted 
^llower  to  do  more  than  develop  what  the  leader  had  laid  down 
But,  at  all  event.^,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencers  instance  of  evasion  is  not 
happily  chosen.    The  question  and  answer  he  objects  to  are 
these: — 

Pint,.  Is  your  material  substance  a  senseless  being,  or  a  being  endowed 
with  sense  and  perception  ?  ..  "  c"mu«ci_ 

Hyl.  It  is  senseless  without  doubt. 
He  says  Hylas  might  have  brought .  Phiionous  to  a  stand  by 
answering  either  that  material  substance  is  a  being  endowed  with 
sense  and  perception  or  that  he  cannot  say.  Now  either  of  these 
answers,  so  far  from  doing  Hylas  any  good,  would  only  hasten 
his  discomfiture.  Ihe  first  would  be  a  jump  to  Berkeley's  Ultimate 
conclusion,  that  all  permanent  existence  is  in  the  divine'  mind ;  the 
second  would  at  once  concede,  what  Hvlas  is  afterwards  driven  to 
admit,  that  when  he  speaks  of  matter  he  knows  not  what  he 
means.    \\  e  have  no  space  to  di.-cuss  Mr.  Spencer's  continuatioa 
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-of  the  dialogue  as  it  ought  to  have  been ;  but  it  appears  to  us 
±0  involve  a  fallacy  which  the  author  in  his  better  judgment 
■would  be  the  last  man  to  be  deceived  by,  the  confusion  of  the 
meaning  of  a  name — to  wit,  material  substance — with  the  reality 
-of  'he  thing  denoted. 

There  are  other  arguments  against  idealism,  all  resting  on  the 
same  fundamental  misconception,  as  we  cannot  but  deem  it,  of 
what  idealism  really  asserts.     We   note,  as  a  specimen,  the 

argument  from  priority  " : — 

Up  to  a  considerably  advanced  stage  of  his  mental  development,  every 
one  thinks  of  properties,  not  simply  as  implying  objects,  but  as  being 
objectively  what  they  seem  to  him  subjectively.  .  .  .  Even  the  metaphy- 
sician, perplexed  by  involved  reasonings,  will  not  fail  to  remember  that 
originally  he  regarded  colours  as  inherent  in  the  substances  distinguished 
by  them  ;  that  sweetness  was  conceived  as  an  intrinsic  property  of  sugar ; 
that  hardness  and  softness  were  supposed  actually  to  dwell  in  stoue^  and 
in  flesh. 

Even  so;  but  this  belief,  which  Mr.  Spencer  calls  realistic,  is 
the  very  stronghold  of  idealism,  or  at  any  rate  immaterialism. 
This  is  just  what  Berkeley  contends  for,  that  the  common 
voice  of  mankind  has  nothing  to  say  about  any  occult  reality 
of  things  as  distinct  from  the  sensible  things.  It  is  Philonous, 
not  Hylas,  who  cannot  for  his  life  help  thinking  that  snow  is 
white  and  fire  hot,  and  points  out  that  if  you  ask  the 
gardener  why  he  thinks  yonder  cherry-tree  exists  in  the  gar- 
den, he  shall  tell  you,  because  he  sees  and  feels  it.  It  is  the 
idealist  whose  philosophical  thought  justifies  his  natural  thought, 
and  who  refuses  to  separate  the  objective  from  the  subjective 
a-eality  of  things ;  it  is  the  realist  who  asserts  that  things  are  not 
objectively  what  they  seem  to  him  subjectively,  and  who  shocks 
the  common  voice  of  mankind — which  says,  so  far  as  it  says  any- 
thing, We  perceive  the  thing  itself  by  "  vain  multiplication  of 
logical  barriers  between  our  intelligence  and  the  thing  which  we 
suppose  ourselves  to  know."* 

All  this  while  we  are  not  distinctly  told  what  is  the  realism 
•which  is  to  deliver  us  from  the  metaphysicians.  However,  before 
Mr.  Spencer  proceeds  to  his  "  positive  justification,"  he  makes  an 
earnest  appeal  to  the  contemplation  of  a  reader  who  has  cleared 
his  mind  of  hypotheses.  The  reader  is  to  look  at  the  book,  and 
take  note  of  his  unprejudiced  consciousness.  The  result  is  the 
recognition  of  the  book  as  an  external  reality ;  "  he  finds  that  he 
is  conscious  of  the  book  as  existing  apart  from  himself"  Is  this 
realism  ?  It  is  surely  consistent  at  least  with  any  form  of  idealism 
which  is  not  absolutely  egoistic.  Existence  and  external  reality 
are  not  denied ;  the  true  question  is.  What  do  we  mean  by  existence 
and  external  reality  ?  and  this  is  persistently  evaded  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer's  dialectic,  though  his  analysis  furnishes  excellent  mate- 
rials for  arriving  at  a  right  answer.  We  shall  demur,  indeed,  to 
the  supposition  that  the  external  reality  of  the  book  whereof  our 
consciousness  informs  us  is  the  reality  of  a  "transfigured,"  unseen 
and  invisible,  unknown  and  unknowable  book.  We  can  only 
repeat  with  Berkeley  that  our  consciousness  tells  us  of  no  such 
thing,  and  we  refuse  to  entertain  it,  not  "  merely  because  we  have 
no  notion  of  it,  but  because  the  notion  of  it  is  inconsistent ;  or,  in 
other  words,  because  it  is  repugnant  that  there  should  be  a 
notion  of  it."  Mr.  Spencer  never  shows,  indeed  he  never  fairly 
addresses  himself  to  showing,  that  the  notions  of  external  reality 
and  existence  do  not  indissolubly  involve  subject  as  well  as  object, 
thought  as  well  as  things.  It  is  said  later  that  Berkeley  never 
succeeded  in  expelling  the  consciousness  of  external  reality :  the 
answer  is  plain — he  never  desired  to  expel  it. 

This  critical  part  is  followed  by  the  "positive  justification," 
which  consists  in  showing  that  the  antithesis  of  subject  and  ob- 
ject is  a  product  of  "  normal  acts  of  thought,  like  those  which 
establish  the  truths  we  hold  most  certain."  As  this  antithesis  is 
rot  denied  by  idealists  generally,  and  by  Berkeley  is  especially 
insisted  on,  we  have  no  occasion  to  dispute  the  analysis  of 
experience  into  which  Mr.  Spencer  enters  for  tliis  purpose. 
Here  he  is  in  his  proper  element,  and  his  observations  on  the 
diilerentiation  of  subject  and  object  are  full  of  valuable  and  sug- 
gestive matter,  the  more  valuable,  perhaps,  for  being  expressed  in 
Irosh  and  unfamiliar  terms.  The  investigation  brings  out  these 
conclusions : — 

Material  substance  is  an  "  unknown  correlative  of  the  vivid  state 
we  call  pressure,  svmbolized  in  the  known  terms  of  our  own 
•  eflbrts." 

I'hat  which  persists  or  exists  is  the  nexus  of  the  ever-varying 
appearances  of  an  object. 

The  conception  wo  have  of  matter  is  one  which  unites  inde- 
pendence, permanence,  nud  force. 

In  uU  this  we  sec  nothing  contrary  to  idealism.  To  deny  that 
the  correlative  elements  of  all  experience  can  be  sundered  in 

■  thouglit,  which  is  idealism,  is  a  different  thing  from  asserting  that 
one  of  them  has  no  correlative  ;  in  fact  it  implies  the  correlation 
allirnied  by  Mr.  Spencer.  Idealists  do  indeed  find  an  incongruity  in 
speaking  of  one  correlative  as  unknown  when  they  mean  that, 
a|)art  from  its  conntant  correlation  with  tiio  other,  it  cannot  bo 
tlio  subject  of  any  knowledge,  liuman  or  otherwise  ;  or  in  talking 

■  of  the  incapacity  to  know  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  all  possible  Knowledge  as  a  limitation  of  human  faculties. 
As  to  the  j)orman(;nt  iicinii  in  sonsiblo  appearances,  it  is  fully 
admitted.  Mr.  Mill  in  Jiis  exposition  of  Berkeley  has  been  very 
careful  to  set  this  forth,  and  to  show  how  it  agrees  with  idealiBiii ; 

.and  as  to  force,  which  is  so  much  a  subjective  notion  that  some 


*  See  the  ktc  I'rofcBsur  Urolc'b  Exphmtio  I'ltiloiophica,  63, 144. 


physicists  wish  for  scientific  purposes  to  be  rid  of  it  altogether,  it 
is  hard  to  see  what  aid  or  comfort  it  can  give  to  the  material 
substratum. 

Again,  Mr.  Spencer  establishes  the  antithesis  of  subject  and 
object  by  exhibiting,  as  the  result  of  his  analysis,  two  approxi- 
mately parallel  series  of  states  of  consciousness,  which  he  calls  the 
"  vivid  "  and  the  "  faint  aggregate,"  relatively  coherent  in  them- 
selves, and  incoherent  with  one  another;  a  sense  of  internal 
power  associated  with  changes  in  the  subjective  series  ;  and  a 
consequent  idea  of  external  power  associated  with  changes  in  the 
objective  series.  But  what,  if  anything,  does  this  prove  ?  Only 
that  the  individual  consciousness  is  not  wholly  self-determined. 

At  length  we  come  to  the  realism  which  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
set  out  to  vindicate,  giving  us  to  understand  that  he  was  doing 
battle  for  the  actual  beliefs  of  mankind  against  philosophers.  What, 
then,  do  we  find  ?  "  Is  it  the  realism  of  common  life — the  realism  of 
the  child  or  the  rustic  ?  By  no  means."  A  diagram  is  given, 
showing  the  figure  or  shadow  of  a  cube  projected  on  the  surface 
of  a  cylinder,  so  that  "  the  cube  stands  for  the  object  of  per- 
ception ;  the  cylindrical  surface  stands  for  the  receptive  area  of 
consciousness ;  the  projected  figure  of  the  cube  stands  for  that 
state  of  consciousness  we  call  the  perception  of  the  object."  Only 
it  is  not  observed  that  the  cube,  the  surface,  and  the  projection 
alike  are  <all  the  while  related  to  the  consciousness  of  the  reader, 
which  prevents  the  illustration  from  rising  beyond  ingenious  illus- 
tration to  any  real  analogy.  But,  to  pass  this  by,  what  has 
become  of  the  natural  belief  of  mankind  in  the  reality  of  the 
things  they  know  ?  It  is  rejected  under  the  name  of  Crude 
Realism,  and  the  Transfigured  Realism  which  takes  its  place 
affirms  that  "the  projected  figure  [i.e.  the  thing  as  perceived] 
contains  no  element,  relation,  or  law,  that  is  like  any  element, 
relation,  or  law,  in  the  cube  [i.e.  the  thing  in  itself]."  And  this 
is  the  belief  which  is  propounded  as  so  clear  and  certain  that 
opposite  beliefs  have  never  been  held  at  all,  and  are  propositions 
of  which  the  terms  cannot  even  be  brought  together  in  conscious- 
ness. This  doctiine,  which  begins  with  denouncing  the  pride  of 
reason  in  the  name  of  perception,  and  ends  with  subduing  per- 
ception to  faith  in  an  unknowable  reality  utterly  unlike  what  is 
apprehended — is  it  rightly  caUed  transfigured  realism,  or  is  it  rather 
a  pseudo-realism  ? 

It  is  this  kind  of  striving  after  substrata,  realism,  and  things 
in  themselves  which  really  forces  together  incompatible  terms. 
The  would-be  realist  seeks  to  arrive  by  reason  at  an  existence  in- 
dependent of  thought.  The  idealist,  constantly  misunderstood 
and  scouted  as  a  visionary,  protests  that  the  search  is  chimerical, 
for  the  notions  of  e.vistence  and  independence  of  thought  are  incon- 
gruous and  mutually  repugnant,  and  cannot  stand  together.  And 
the  protest  has  never  been  efl'ectually  set  aside. 


MAD  DOCTORS. 

]^0R  some  time  past  the  mad  doctors  have  been  chiefly  engaged 
-  in  assisting  murderers  to  escape  the  penalty  of  their  crimes. 
A  case  which  has  just  been  decided  by  the  Judge  of  the  Probate 
Court  exhibits  the  experts  in  insanity  in  another  sphere  of  mis- 
chievous activity.  Sir  J.  Hanneu  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  late  Mr.  Holme,  who  had  a  bad  habit  of  swearing  at  lodging- 
house  keepers  and  excursionists,  and  who  had  also  doubts  as  to  the 
honesty  of  shopkeepers,  was  not  insane.  It  would  indeed  have 
been  rather  amazing  if  the  judge  had  decided  otherwise.  If  Mr. 
Holme  was  mad,  there  must  be  a  vast  number  of  mad  people  up 
and  down  the  country  who  ought  certainly  to  be  locked  up.  We 
have  before  referred  to  the  curious  issues  raised  by  this  case  as  to 
what  constitutes  insanity,  but  we  wish  now  to  call  attention  more 
particularly  to  the  medical  evidence  and  the  process  by  which  a 
theory  of  insanity  is  constructed  by  professional  experts.  Mr. 
Holme  was  a  bachelor  with  a  considerable  amount  of  property, 
which  at  his  death  he  bequeathed  to  a  number  of  charil.able  insti- 
tutions. He  had  a  sister  who  was  very  well  off,  and  with  whom 
he  was  on  bad  terms  because  she  had  accused  him  of  tampering 
with  their  father's  will ;  and  he  seems  to  have  thought  that  he  was 
under  no  obligation  to  leave  her  anything.  The  will  was  dis- 
puted on  the  ground  that  the  testator  was  a  lunatic,  and  the 
evidence  of  his  lunacy  was  mainly  supplied  by  the  landladies  with 
whom  he  had  lodged,  and  by  three  mad  doctors  who  had  never 
seen  him,  who  had  never  even  heard  of  his  existence  until  thej'  were 
summoned  to  bear  testimony  to  his  insanity,  but  who,  having 
heard  or  read  the  evidence  of  the  landladies,  were  ready  to  go  into 
the  witness-box,  one  after  the  other,  and  swear  that  they  were 
quite  sure  the  old  gentleman  must  have  been  mad. 

This  method  of  attempting  to  prove  insanity  strikes  us  as  a 
remarkable  example  of  division  of  labour.  There  is  a  Yankee 
story  of  a  tree,  which  was  so  very  tall  that  it  took  two  men  and 
a  boy  to  see  to  the  top  of  it.  One  man  looked  as  far  as  ho  could, 
llio  next  began  whore  lie  left  oH",  and  the  little  boy  finished  the  job. 
In  Mr.  Holme's  case  the  old  women  and  the  doctors  seem  to  have 
set  to  work  in  a  simihir  fashion.  Where  the  old  women  left  off 
the  doctors  began.  They  looked  as  hard  as  they  could,  and  they 
were  successiiil  apparently  in  seeing  all  that  it  was  desired  they 
should  800.  The  old  women  were  not  scientific.  They  knew 
nothing  of  the  morbid  phenomena  of  intelligence,  or  obscure 
diseases  of  the  brain,  or  tine  distinctions  between  amentia,  de- 
mentia, and  ioluMion.  Tlioy  left  that  for  the  doctors,  who,  how- 
ever, were  rather  ehy  of  giving  a  precise  name  to  Mr.  IJolmu's 
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form  of  insanity.    It  is  clear  that  the  old  gentleman  was  not 

Sopular  with  the  landladies,  and  we  can  hardly  wonder  iit  it.  lie 
istrusted  their  honesty,  he  dispaiaped  tlicir  cooltery,  and  ho  cast 
aspersions  on  their  sex.  One  of  them  felt  tiiis  treatment  so  keenly 
that  she  doubled  his  rent.  lie  occasionally  drank  too  much 
brandy  and  water,  and  he  seems  to  have  spent  the  leisure  of  his 
old  age  in  saying  of  his  fellow-creatures  what  David  said  of  them 
in  his  haste.  lie  had  a  low  opinion  of  the  morality  of  the  people 
of  Ramsgate  and  of  Islington,  where  he  alternately  lived  ;  ho  used 
to  wish  the  excursionists  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  lie 
had  been  known  to  swear  at  the  omnibuses  in  the  City  lload. 
This  wicked  frame  of  mind  perhaps  sufiiciently  accounts  for  his 
having  spoken  disrespectfully  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Government. 
An  e.vpert  in  obscure  disorders  of  the  brain  might  perhaps  find  scope 
for  a  good  deal  of  curious  research  if  he  were  to  investigate  the 
ideas  which  gossiping  landladies  are  apt  to  form  of  their  lodgers, 
above  all  when  the  lodgers  are  fidgety  old  gentlemen  who  swear 
at  them.  The  relations  between  landladies  and  lodgers,  e.=peciully 
in  an  overcrowded  watering-place,  are  not  of  the  kind  which 
invariably  tend  to  pleasant  and  cheerful  intercourse.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  that  the  late  Mr.  Holme  was  not  a  nice  person  to 
have  to  do  with.  lie  was  morose,  sour,  distempered ;  he  took 
strong  views  of  most  things,  and  expressed  himself  in  violent  lan- 
guage ;  he  disliked  noise  and  company,  and  a  very  little  thing  put 
him  out.  Ilis  landladies  depicted  him  as  a  perfect  ogre,  thouf;li 
they  could  not  quite  agree  as  to  the  details  of  horns  and  hoofs; 
and  very  little  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  required  in  order  to 
perceive  that  their  bold,  free  style  of  portraiture  must  be  taken 
with  considerable  qualification.  As  the  doctors  who  were  called 
to  speak  to  Mr.  Holme's  insanity  had  never  seen  hiui,  they 
could  tell  nothing  from  their  own  personal  knowledge.  They 
could  only  say  that,  assuming  the  landladies'  stories  to  be  true, 
there  was  reason  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Holme  was  out  of  his  mind. 
The  Judge  observed  that,  if  science  had  arrived  at  such  a  pitch 
that  a  person  by  reading  letters  and  hearing  evidence  could  say 
that  a  testator  had  a  particular  disease,  he  supposed  he  must 
admit  it  for  what  it  was  worth.  Perhaps  the  best  way  cf 
judging  of  its  worth  will  be  to  quote  some  specimen.i  of  it. 

One  of  the  doctors  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  chaiacter  of  Mr. 
Holme's  letters.  There  was,  he  said,  very  little  in  them.  They 
were  written  in  an  involved,  clumsy  style,  and  contained  few  ideas. 
They  were  all  about  the  weather  and  the  crops,  and  his  own 
health,  and  his  sister's  and  brother's  health,  with  a  little  about 
politics  occasionally.  We  should  think  that  this  is  a  very  fair 
description  of  the  correspondence  of  a  vast  body  of  our  country- 
men when  they  are  writing,  not  on  matters  of  business,  but  to 
friends.  Even  in  our  day  great  men  have  been  known  both  to 
write  and  speak  in  an  involved  and  clumsy  style.  Mr.  Holme 
sometimes  used  unbecoming  language.  He  spoke  of  "  blear-eyed 
Jews,"  and  deplored  their  admission  to  Parliament;  but,  as  the 
Judge  remarked,  he  was  not  singular  in  this  aversion.  One  of  his 
reasons  for  forming  a  low  estimate  of  humanity  was  that  the  people 
he  met  were  always  grumbling  about  the  weather ;  for  his  own 
part,  he  said,  he  had  no  doubt  that  wet  weather  and  dry  weather 
were  both  good  in  their  way.  This  passage  was  not  cited, 
however,  as  a  proof  of  violent  mania.  The  doctors  insisted 
upon  taking  all  the  violent  expressions  attributed  to  the 
testator  in  a  strictly  literal  sense.  When  he  complaii>ed  of 
his  food,  and  said  it  was  enough  to  poison  <any  one,  it  showed 
he  was  labouring  under  a  chronic  delusion  that  there  was  a 
conspiracy  to  take  his  life  by  mixing  poison  with  his  food. 
When  he  swore  at  the  rabble  who  came  down  to  Ramsgate  in 
the  steamboats,  and  wished  they  were  all  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  here  was  homicidal  passion  sure  enough.  It  was  said  to  be 
impossible  that  a  person  of  sound  mind  could  utter  such  impre- 
cations. It  appears  to  be  a  rule  with  the  doctors  to  assume  that 
everybody  who  uses  bad  language  must  mean  exactly  what 
he  says,  and  that  a  hot-tempered,  vulgar,  ignorant  old  man, 
when  he  vents  his  impatience  in  curses,  has  carefully  measured 
his  expressions,  and  desires  their  literal  fulfilment. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Holme  occasionally 
talked  loosely  and  incoherently,  especially  when  he  was  "muddly  " 
of  an  evening  after  his  brandy  and  water,  and  that  he  was 
nervous,  excitable,  and  odd  in  his  ways.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  managed  his  affairs  during  his  lifetime  shrewdly  enough. 
Although  he  was  furious  in  his  language,  he  never  struck  at 
any  one  or  attempted  to  do  any  one  any  harm ;  he  subscribed  to 
various  benevolent  societies ;  and  he  gave  full,  accurate,  and  per- 
fectly lucid  instructions  with  regard  to  his  will.  But  all  this  did 
not  in  the  least  affect  the  medical  theory  of  his  insanity.  His 
rational  and  sensible  behaviour  in  matters  of  business  appears  to  have 
been  regarded  by  the  doctors  as  a  natural,  if  not  necessary,  incident 
of  his  insanity,  and  rather  a  confirmation  than  otherwise  of  his  hope- 
lessly deranged  condition.  There  was  nothing  extraordinary  or 
outrageous  in  Mr.  Holme's  disposal  of  his  property,  and  a  man 
who  has  always  shown  himself  capable  of  managing  his  affairs 
during  his  life  might  not  unreasonably  be  assumed  to  be  capable 
of  making  a  will.  One  of  the  symptoms  of  insanity  which  were 
ointed  out  was  the  want  of  natural  affection  for  his  sister,  who 
ad  charged  him  with  dishonesty  in  regard  to  their  father's  will. 
Possibly  this  is  not  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world 
that  a  brother  and  sister  have  quarrelled  about  a  will,  and  there 
would  seem  to  be  about  as  much  reason  for  imputing  insanity  on 
the  one  side  as  on  the  other.  Indeed  this  is  the  beauty  of  this  kind 
of  medical  e\idence.  It  can  be  adapted  to  any  case.  Take  any 
irascible,  fidgety  old  ladv  or  gentleman,  rake  up  all  the  wonderful 


stories  and  tittle-tattle  of  landladies  and  maid-servants  as  to  their 

odd  ways,  and  the  experts  will  do  the  rest.  The  ba>-i8  of  their 
science  is  that  .sane  people  are  invariably  rational,  and  never  eay 
or  do  anything  without  a  good  reason.  To  b<i  irrational  is  to  bo 
nm<l.  On  sucli  terms  there  are  few  indeed  who  could  hope  to  pass 
safely  through  such  an  ordeal, 

Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  has  observed  that  there  is  something  both  con- 
tenipliblo  and  frightful  in  the  sort  of  evidence  on  which  attempts 
are  sometimes  made  to  get  a  man  judicially  declared  unfit  for  tho 
management  of  his  alhiirs,  or  to  upset  his  will  if  there  is 
enough  properly  to  bo  worth  fighting  about.  This  time,  it  is 
true,  tiic  mad  doctors  have  had  the  worst  of  it  j  but  it  is  not  com- 
fortiible  to  think  that  experts  are  to  be  found  who  arc  willing  to 
join  in  an  attack  of  this  kind.  It  would  not  perhaps  have  made 
much  dillbrenco  to  tho  world  which  way  Mr.  Holme's  property 
had  gone.  What  strikes  us  as  tho  most  serious  aspect  of  the 
mutter  is  that  '  'le  a(!rvices  of  experts  might  have  been  sought  for 
to  allack,  not  tho  disposal  of  his  property  after  death,  but  his  per- 
sonal freedom  while  alive.  Here  are  three  doctors  who  feel  quite 
sure  the  man  was  mad.  The  Judge  decides  that  he  was  perfectly 
.sane.  But  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator  the  signature  of  two  of 
the  three  doctors  might  have  been  enough  to  shut  him  up  for  the 
rest  of  his  days.  It  is  often  said  that  lunacy  is  spreading.  We 
do  not  know  how  that  may  be ;  but  at  any  rate  there  is  one  form 
of  insanity  which  is  evidently  getting  worse  and  worse,  and  that 
is  the  morbid  delusions  of  the  mad  doctors  themselves.  They 
seem  to  bo  very  much  in  the  position  of  the  poor  gentleman  who 
thought  that  all  the  people  in  tho  world  were  mad  except  himself. 
There  is  nothing  which  their  morbid  and  distempered  imaginations 
will  not  pervert  into  evidence  of  raging  lunacy.  Their  conduct 
betrays  all  the  familiar  indications  of  mental  disorder — suspicious- 
ness, brooding  over  one  idea,  violent  language,  exaggerated  ex- 
pressions, repetitions  of  unmeaning  phrases.  It  is  time  perhaps 
that  the  weapons  which  they  use  against  the  peace  and  order  of 
society  should  be  turned  against  themselves.  If  a  grand 
commission  do  lunatico  were  held  on  the  experts,  their 
evidence  against  each  other  would  probably  be  sufficient 
to  justify  their  all  being  locked  up  out  of  the  way. 
The  doctors  who  gave  evidence  in  this  case  are  no  doubt  honour- 
able men  who  firmly  believe  all  they  said.  It  is  only  their 
science,  or  what  they  choose  to  call  science,  that  we  have  any 
quarrel  with.  Nobody  doubts  that  the  symptoms  of  insanity  are 
various  in  character  and  degree,  and  that  there  are  many  persons 
hovering  on  the  border-land  between  sanity  and  madness.  It  is 
impossible,  as  the  Judge  said,  to  draw  a  distinct  and  definite  line 
which  shall  determine  exactly  where  sanity  leaves  off  and  insanity 
begins,  just  as  it  is  impossible  to  say  when  the  day  ceases  and 
the  night  has  come.  All  that  can  be  positively  said  is,  that  at  a 
certain  point  the  darkness  of  night  has  certainly  fallen.  But  it  is 
just  because  these  questions  of  sanity  are  so  delicate  and  difficult 
that  the  public  has  a  right  to  expect  that  professional  men  should 
be  careful,  in  the  interests  of  science  and  for  the  dignity  of 
their  profession,  as  well  as  out  of  regard  for  social  security,  not 
to  offer  rash  and  hasty  conclusions,  especially  when  they  have 
nothing  better  to  go  upon  than  the  gossip  of  siUy  old  women ! 
There  is  no  occasion  on  which  the  most  skilled  and  experienced 
men  are  so  liable  to  fall  into  error  as  in  attempting  to  decide 
whether  eccentric  or  outrageous  acts  are  due  to  cerebnal  dise.ise  or 
simply  to  want  of  moral  self-control.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that 
great  caution  should  be  exercised  in  forming  opinions  on  questions 
of  this  kind,  and  especially  in  acting  upon  them.  It  is  not  enough 
even  that  there  should  be  scientific  grounds  for  assuming  insanity 
to  exist.  There  are  certain  broad  considerations  of  expediency  and 
public  policy  which  cannot  be  left  out  of  account.  It  does  not 
follow  that,  because  a  man  is  suffering  from  cerebral  disease,  he  is 
therefore  to  be  held  absolutely  irresponsible  for  his  .icts  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  mad  person  who  during  his  life  does  no  harm  to 
himself  or  others,  and  whose  eccentricities  are  not  more  serious 
than  those  of  many  people  who  are  accounted  sane  and  rational,  is 
entitled  to  the  ordinary  freedom  of  a  citizen  in  regard  to  the  manage- 
ment or  disposal  of  his  property.  A  well-known  writer  on  cerebral 
disease  complains  of  the  inconsistency  of  public  opinion  on  ques- 
tions of  this  kind.  An  attempt  to  prove  sanity  and  mental  capacity 
at  a  Commission  of  Lunacy  with  the  object  of  preserving  intact 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  is  applauded,  while  any  endeavour  to- 
excuse,  on  the  plea  of  iusanity,  the  crime  of  some  unh.appy  wretch 
alleged  to  be  an  irresponsible  lunatic  is  denounced  as  an  unjustifi- 
able interference  with  the  course  of  justice.  He  also  observes  that 
an  ordinary  jury  is  incompetent "  to  estimate  the  delicate  colouring,, 
tints,  and  shades  of  the  ever-varying  phases  and  degrees  of  dis- 
ordered and  unsound  mind."  It  may  be  admitted  that  a  jury  of 
mad  doctors  would  have  a  quicker  eye  for  the  delicate  colourings- 
of  insanity,  but  popular  instincts  on  this  matter  are  perhaps  a  safer 
guide  in  the  long  run.  Individual  liberty  and  responsibility  are 
essential  to  social  order,  and  there  is  danger  in  whatever  tends  to 
weaken  or  disturb  them. 


THE  CORRESrOXDEXCE  OX  DOMESDAY  IN  THE  TIMES. 

EVERY  thoughtful  observer  of  things  must  have  remarked 
th.it  there  has  not  been  of  late  the  usual  abundance  of  those 
passing  strange  leading  articles  in  the  Times  which  have  in  other 
days  caused  us  so  much  merriment.  Into  the  cause  of  the  change 
we  do  not  presume  to  pry ;  but  the  fact  is  there.  But, 
instead  of  leading  articles,  there  has  come  during   the  last 
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fortnight  a  correspondence  of  the  most  grotesque  kind,  -which 
fairly  makes  us  wonder  at  the  strange  sort  of  people  which 
there  are  in  the  world.  A  number  of  persons  have  been 
disputing  about  Domesday  Book,  most  of  whom  at  least 
have  plainly  never  read  a  page  of  Domesday  Book  itself.  A 
sort  of  free  fight  seems  to  be  going  on  among  the  unlearned,  while 
the  learned  seem  to  be  folding  their  hands  to  see  what  the  thing 
really  will  come  to.  Of  course  it  is  the  old  story ;  mere 
ignorance  is  by  no  means  necessarily  a  fault ;  the  fault  is  when 
people  sound  a  trumpet  before  them  that  we  may  come  and  see 
now  ignorant  they  are.  We  shoul>I  :3':'ither  blame  nor  wonder  at  the 
first  man  whom  we  met  in  the  road  if  he  knew  nothing  about  the 
nature  of  Domesday  or  the  events  of  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror. 
The  fault  and  the  wonder  is  when  people  so  needlessly  proclaim 
to  the  world  that  they  know  nothing  about  it.  Herein  lies  the 
dilFerence — a  wise  man  keeps  his  ignorance  to  himself;  a  foolish 
man  writes  to  the  Times  to  show  it  off. 

Towards  the  end  of  last  year  there  appeared  in  the  Twies  a 
harmless,  but  not  very  striking  or  intelligent,  article  on  the  Public 
Records.  Its  writer  said  somewhat  of  Domesday,  and  remarked,  as 
many  people  have  remarked  before  him,  that  the  four  shires  of 
Northumberland,  Durham,  Westmoreland,  and  Cumberland  are 
not  included  in  the  Survey.  That  Lanc.ishire  also  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Survey  the  writer  did  not  mention,  but  he  put 
on  record  that  the  cause  of  the  omission  of  the  other  four 
shires  was  "  unexplained."  We  can  quite  understand  that  the 
thing  might  seem  a  little  puzzling  to  one  who  had  never  worked 
at  Domesday  or  the  age  of  Domesday,  but  who  had  just  got  up  the 
matter  for  the  nonce  to  write  an  article  on  the  Public  Records.  The 
real  explanation  is  of  course  not  very  difficult.  Durham  and 
Northumberland — Northumberland  in  the  modern  sense  which 
had  then  lately  come  into  use — must  have  been  left  out  because 
in  the  great  ravaging  of  the  North  they  had  become  still  more 
utterly  wasted  and  worthless  than  Yorkshire  itself.  The  ravages 
af  William  himself  in  the  winter  of  1069-  1070,  the  several  in- 
roads of  Malcolm,  the  vengeance  taken  by  Odo  after  the  murder 
of  Bishop  Walcher  in  1080,  must  among  them  have  left  very 
little  in  those  parts  which  was  worth  surveying.  As  for  Lanca- 
shire, it  had  as  yet  no  being  as  a  separate  shire ;  the  Ribble 
divided  Yorkshire  and  Cheshire,  as  ages  afterwards  it  divided  the 
dioceses  of  Y^ork  and  Lichfield.  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
had  also  no  being  as  English  shires.  The  southern  part  of  the 
modern  counties  formed  part  of  Yorkshire,  and  it  is  surveyed  in 
Domesday  as  such.  It  is  for  local  inquirers  to  trace  the  exact 
frontier,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  would  be  found  to 
agree  pretty  nearly  with  the  frontier  of  the  ancient  diocese  oi 
York.  The  northern  part  of  modern  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land, including  the  city  of  Carlisle,  or  rather  its  site,  did  not 
become  part  of  the  kingdom  of  England  till  the  reign  of  William 
Rufus,  who  in  1092  drove  out  Doltin  and  restored  the  city.  This 
Dolfin  seems  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  old  princely  family 
of  Northumberland,  and  he  must  have  held  the  country  under 
Scottish  over-lordship.  The  country  had  been  held  by  the 
Scottish  Kings  as  a  fief  ever  since  the  grant  by  Eadmund  the 
Magnificent,  on  the  final  overthrow  of  the  old  kingdom  of 
Stratheelyde.  But  it  was  only  under  William  Rufus  that  it  be- 
came an  integral  part  of  England.  The  boundaries  of  his  conquest 
are  no  doubt  represented  by  the  boundaries  of  the  ancient  diocese 
of  Carlisle.  Ihe  notion  that  this  country  was  conquered  by 
"William  the  Conqueror  in  1072,  which  was  held  by  Sir  Francis 
■Palgrave  -when  he  wrote  the  History  of  the  English  Common- 
wealth, comes  only  from  a  confused  and  blundering  passage  in  the 
compiler  known  as  Matthew  of  Westminster,  who  has  clearly 
confounded  William  Rufus  and  his  father.  The  mistake  was 
pointed  out  by  Lappenberg,  and  it  was  not  repeated  by  Palgrave  in 
nis  later  work.  That  is  how  the  case  now  stands.  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland  are  not  entered,  because  part  of  the  districts 
now  so  called  was  not  part  of  William's  kingdom.  Those  parts  of 
the  modern  counties  which  then  formed  part  of  Yorkshire  are 
entered  in  their  proper  places.  Durham  and  Northumberlaud  are 
left  out  for  some  cause  which  may  be  called  "unexplained,"  but 
vfhicli  ran  hardly  fail  to  have  been  because  they  were  not  worth 
entering. 

All  lliis  is  plain  enough  to  those  who  go  either  to  the  original 
writers  or  to  their  latest  modern  interpreters.    But  a  crowd  of 
.  pc'ipU'  seem  to  have  been  seized  with  an  uncontrollable  impulse  to 
vinake  gu(!sses  about  the  matter,  and  to  send  those  guesses  to  the 
Thiios.    Of  course  they  all  live  in  tlic  accustomed  bondage  to  the 
modern  map,  and  cannot  understand  that  (\imberhind,  Westmore- 
land, or  anything  else,  can  have  had  dill'orent  boundaries  then 
from  what  they  have  now.    The  one  who  leads  tlie  onslaught  is 
the  finest  of  all.    He  appears  in  the  Times  of  January  7th  with  the 
.dat<i  of  ICdinburgh  mid  tlie  si;^iia(urc  of  "  X."   The  letter  is  worth 
preserving  in  full.  Tlirn:  is  soniclhing  so  charming  in  the  confideiu!0 
of  a  nuin  who  has  Hreiiiingly  iu!\er  read  a  word  of  the  authentic 
history  of  Wiliianrs  Norllirrn  conquests,  and  who  fancies  that 
Sc'waid  waa  a  king,  and  that  ho  lived  on  into  the  roign  of 
"William : — 

An  nrtiolc  nppcurccl  in  the  ThutH  on  tliR  HMl^jcct  of  "  The  Public  RocnrdH," 
in  vs  hii  h  yon  mention  thai  for  »(jiiiu  "  unexphiliieil  "  reason  the  counties  of 
}IorlhiMnl)i  rhin(l,  Ciunhi  rland,  VVcMlniorcluiid,  anil  Durham  do  not  api)i'ar 
to  hein';hided  in  /hiDiiiKlm/  llmili.  I  Ijelii^ve  tlie  rranon  in  that  these  eoun- 
tii«  were  not  eontpicied  liv  HiiiK  William.  At  that  period  .Scotland  wan 
luider  the  Hovi  n  iKid)'  of  Malcolm  Canniore  (the  Malcolm  of  .Shakespeare  and 
auccMior  of  .Mai  hi  Ih).  The  Scolliidi  lii.storiei  rel.ile  that  while  the  conquest 
of  En(;liinO  hy  VVilliam  whh  in  process  the  KiiiKi  or  Karl,  of  Northund)ei  land, 
.Seward  (who  was  urnndfatlier  of  ilulc<ilin  of  Scotland),  added  his  whole 


force  to  that  of  his  graudson,  and  the  further  progress  of  William  wa«  stayed. 
It  is  also  added  that  three  great  wars  veve  engaged  in,  in  which  every  effort 
■was  made  bj-  William  to  gain  more  ground,  but  in  vain.  Finally,  an  agree- 
ment was  entered  info,  in  which  it  was  arranged  that  the  boundary  of  thel^ 
two  kingdoms  should  be  at  Stanmore,  a  liitle  to  the  south  of  the  county  of 
Durham,  where  a  stone  cross  was  erected  as  a  landmark,  bearing  the  effigies- 
of  the  two  Sovereigns  : — 

The  ancient  cross  of  Stanmore, 
In  northern  neuck  of  Yorkshire, 
Had  statues  twain  in  armour ; 
At  South  was  England's  conquereur. 
At  North  was  Malcolm  Canraore. 

For  this  he  is  on  January  gth  very  properly  taken  to  task  by 
one  who  signs  himself  "II.,"  who  is  "sure  that  the  Times  cannot 
wish  English  History  to  be  falsified  "  "  on  the  sole  authority  of 
some  doggrel,  the  source  of  which  '  X.'  does  not  give  us."  "  H." 
exclaims,  with  some  simplicity,  but  with  much  truth,  "  Surely  the 
Bishops  of  Durham  were  always  English  Bishops."  And  he 
reminds  "  X."  of  the  obvious  fact  that  "  Malcolm  Canmore  waa 
killed  at  Alnwick  while  invading  Northumberland."  He  has 
also  a  "  belief "  about  the  homage  of  Cumberland,  a  little  hazy 
perhaps,  but  still  comforting  after  the  nonsense  of  "  X."  Alto- 
gether "H."  is  very  well  as  far  as  he  goes,  only  his  notions 
savour  a  little  too  much  of  the  light  of  nature.  "X."  however 
is  not  satisfied,  and  we  get  him  again  on  January  13th  with 
another  charming  piece  of  simplicity  : — 

In  reference  to  a  let  ter  signed  "  H.,"  I  have  to  say  that  the  Cathedral  of 
Durham  was  founded  by  King  Malcolm,  and  there  may  be  records  showing, 
whether  the  whole,  or  only  a  part,  was  built  by  him.  I  subjoin  extracts 
from  Buchanan,  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Scottish  historians. 

He  saj-s  that  Edgar,  to  whom  the  Crown  of  England  belonged,  having 
obtained  refuge  in  Scotland,  William  demanded  that  he  should  be  given  up. 
This  Malcolm  refused.  ••  On  this  a  war  ensued  between  the  Scots  and 
English,  wherein  Sibcu't,  King  of  Northumberland,  took  part  with  the 
former."  On  the  defeat  of  William's  first  army  the  Earl  of  Glocester  waS' 
sent  with  a  larger  force,  but  with  no  greater  success.  At  length  Odo,, 
brother  of  William,  cause  north  with  a  still  more  formidable  army,  com- 
mitting great  ravages  in  Northumberland,  but  could  make  no  head  against 
the  northern  forces. 

The  notion  of  Malcolm  founding  Durham  Cathedral  of  course ; 
comes  from  the  passnge  of  the  Northern  interpolator  of  Florence' 
— whom,  notwithstanding  the  criticisms  of  Mr.  Hodgson  Hinde, 
■we  still  wish  to  believe  in,  and  to  call  Simeon  of  Durham.  Accord- 
ing to  this  account  Malcolm  was  present  at,  and  took  a  part  in,  the 
ceremony  of  laying  the  first  stone.  But  there  is  something 
grotesque  beyond  measure  in  the  notion  of  searching  for  records 
to  find  out  how  much  of  the  existing  church  was  built  by  Malcolm, 
when,  first,  he  was  killed  in  the  same  year  in  which  he  laid  the 
stone,  and  wlien,  secondly,  the  history  of  the  building  of  the  church 
of  Durham  is  thoroughly  well  known  from  the  tract  printed  in  the 
Decern  Scriptores,  v\'hicli  tells  how  much  was  built  by  William 
of  St.  Carilef,  how  much  by  the  monks,  and  how  much  by  Ralph 
Flambard.  Where  "  X."  or  his  authority  Buchanan  found  the 
mass  of  myths  which  follows  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  search 
out,  but  at  any  rate  they  do  not  come  from  any  writer  of  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century.  A  piece  follows  about  setting  up 
a  cross  at  Stanmore,  and  how  Edgar  was  received  into  William's 
favour,  aud  "never  departed  from  the  Court."  Therefore  we 
suppose  the  Peterborough  Chronicler  and  Florence  were  both 
wrong  in  saving  that  he  went  away  into  Normandy  and  Apulia  ia 
1086. 

Meanwhile  one  or  two  other  people  had  had  their  say  against 
"  X  ;  "  the  point  with  most  of  them  being  not  so  much  that  they 
are  actually  wrong  in  what  they  say,  as  the  amusing  way  ia 
which  they  put  things,  the  way  in  which  they  lag  behind  the 
time,  .ind  go  to  worse  authorities  when  better  are  to  be  had.  For 
instance,  on  January  7th,  one  who  signs  himself  "  S.  D.  Scott" 
writes  to  correct  "  X.,"  and  says  that,  "  had  he  referred  to  the  old 
chronicles,  or  to  Thierry's  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  he 
would  liave  altered  his  opinion."  Thierry  therefore  marks  the 
extent  of  Mr.  Scott's  modern  reading,  and  the  "  old  chronicles  " 
turn  out  to  bo  Matthew  Paris — that  is,  doubtless  the  St.  Albans 
compilation  known  by  his  name,  Alfred  of  Beverley,  aud  Peter 
Laiii^toft.  He  does  however  seem  to  have  got  a  glimpse  of  one 
page  of  the  Yorksliire  Survey,  and  by  these  means  he  has  beea 
enabled  to  get  to  the  truth,  unknown  by  "  X.,"  that  William  not 
only  conquered  Nortliuinberlaud,  but  thoroughly  harried  it.  Oa 
Cunibcrlaiid  and  Westmoreland  this  writer  does  not  touch.  But 
in  the  same  paper  there  is  a  letter  from  Kendal  signed 
"  C.  Webster  "  which  points  out  that  parts  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  are  surveyed  in  Domesday,  though  of  course  not 
under  those  niuues.  But  ho  too  adds  the  following  bit  of  mythical 
history,  and  shows  what  very  odd  notions  some  people  have 
about  these  matters: — 

It  is  believed  the  survey  was  made  about  A.i).  loSo.  Those  counties 
were  not  then  (1  write  subject  to  correction)  under  Scotch  rule.  Certainly, 
though  in  1053  I'.dward  gave  them  to  Siward,  Karl  of  Northumberland,  the 
Scotcii  were  fcjimd  again  in  possissiou  in  1070,  four  years  alter  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  whrii,  after  a  dei  isiv  e  struggle,  they  were  expelled,  and  sooa 
after  the  ("onqui  i-or  William  made  good  his  position  by  gr.mting  the  whole 
of  Wi  stmorelai}d  and  i)art  of  Cumberland  to  his  followers,  Ivo  de  Taleboia 
and  l;andul[jh  de  Meschines. 

The  next  day,  January  8th,  comes  Mr.  James  O'Dowd,  who  dates 
from  South  Kousiiigtmi,  but  who  seems  to  have  some  ollicial  ap- 
pointment in  Northumberland.  What  lie  writes  is  quite  to  the 
l)urpoho  1U3  fur  as  it  go(vs,  only  it  still  reveals  the  odd  frame  of  mind 
of  a  man  wlio  thinks  that  bo  obviims  a  fact  as  William's  conquest 
of  Nortiiumlit'ilaiid  can  luied  any  Kind  of  proof,  lie  quotes  a 
charter  of  William  to  tho  church  of  Durham,  which  ho  aoems  to 
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Lave  seen  in  manuscript,  and  which  we  ahoulJ  like  to  see  also,  as 
it  d'«s  not  si'"in  to  be  thn  eanio  iis  any  of  the  two  or  tlirco  Durham 
charters  of  William  printed  in  the  Monadicmi.  But  Mr.  O'Dowd 
unluckily  ended  with  a  bit  which  was  seemingly  meant  for  a 
joke  :— 

If  Willinm  did  not  conquer  Northumberland,  he  certainly  disposed  of  a 
portion  of  it  very  much  after  Conqueror's  fashion. 

And  on  the  loth  he  appears  again  : — 

On  furtlicr  reference  to  the  ub-stracts  of  title  to  unclaimed  wreck  of  the  sea 
furniiihed  to  mc  by  lords  of  manor.s  in  1858,  1  liiid  that  the  entire  county  of 
Cumberland,  including;  the  barony  of  Hurt;h,  was  uraiited  by  William  the 
Conqueror  to  n.inulph  de  Mes('hincs,  by  whom  it  waa  shortly  afterwards 
piven  to  Hobert  de  Trivers.  This  fact  is  stated  in  the  abstract  furnished  to 
me  by  Mr.  Nanson,  solicitor  of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 

This  draws  forth  a  letter,  which  we  suppose  is  meant  to  be  witty 
signed  "  Coll  Maclellan,"  and  dated  from  Cannon  Street 
London : — 

Mr.  O'Dowd'.i  discovery  of  a  grant  of  Cumbeiland  to  Kanulph  de  Mes- 
chines  by  William  the  Norman  jiroves  nothing.  Nearlv  500  years  later 
Henry  VIII.  made  a  prant  of  lands  in  the  South  of  Scotland  to  Sirs  Ralf 
Evers  and  IJryan  Layton. 

If  I  recollect  aright  the  battle  of  Ancrum  Moor  settled  that  affair.  Perhaps 
if  Mr.  0'I)owd  were  to  make  further  inquiry  he  might  find  a  similar  result 
in  the  case  he  refers  to. 

But  about  this  abstract  of  title  we  should  like  to  know  something 
more.  Nothing  is  more  certain,  as  Lappenberg  has  shown,  than  that 
the  whole  story  about  Eanulfof  Meschiiies  is  a  mere  jumble  of 
events  of  the  reign  of  William  Rufus  and  Henry  the  First,  trans- 
ferred to  wrong  times  and  persons.  Mr.  O Dowd  ought  to  be 
provided  with  some  very  strong  evidence  indeed  to  show  that 
William  the  Conqueror  had  anything  to  do  with  Cumberland — that 
is,  with  any  part  of  modern  Cumberland  besides  what  was  then 
part  of  Yorkshire. 

Then  came  a  lull  for  a  few  days,  but  on  January  i  5th  silence 
again  was  broken  by  Mr.  Richard  S.  Ferguson — a  different  person  of 
course  from  Mr.  Robert  Ferguson,  but  who  clearly  has  some  local 
knowledge,  and  who  refers  to  Mr.  Hinde's  paper  on  the  Early  His- 
tory of  Cumberland  in  the  sixteenth  volume  of  the  Archaological 
Journal,  1859.  If  "  X."  and  his  brethren  had  read  this  paper,  and 
also  the  papers  of  Mr.  Hinde  and  Mr.  Longstaffe  on  the  history 
of  Newcastle  and  Durham  in  the  Newcastle  volume  of  the 
Archtcohigical  Institute,  they  might  perhaps  have  been  some- 
what less  rash  in  their  guesses.  On  the  strength  of  this  paper 
Mr.  Ferguson  is  able  to  point  out  the  impossible  stoiy  about 
Ranulf  de  Meschines,  and  he  has  some  idea  about  part  of  Cum- 
berland being  included  in  Domesday  and  part  not.  He  also 
notices  the  old  boundary  of  the  dioceses,  but  seemingly  without 
feeling  that  this  is  the  very  root  of  the  matter.  He 
has  also  uiuch  to  say  about  an  Earldom  of  Carleolium,  of 
which  Mr.  Hinde  has  something  to  say  in  later  times,  but  which 
Mr.  Ferguson  seems  to  carry  back  to  the  days  before  Eadmund 
the  Magnificent.  Altogether  Mr.  Ferguson,  by  referring  to  the 
works  of  so  thorough  an  inquirer  as  Mr.  Hinde,  has  opened  a  new 
way  of  looking  at  the  matter  as  compared  with  those  who  went 
before  him  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  read  nothing  besides  Mr.  Hinde's 
paper,  and  to  have  somewhat  muddled  what  he  read  there. 

At  length  at  the  last  moment  a  scholar  is  moved  to  speak.  On 
January  16  Mr.  Luard,  without  touching  the  main  subject,  writes 
to  show  that  the  story  about  Ranulf  de  Meschines  has  not  even 
the  authority  of  Matthew  of  Westminster,  if,  as  he  cautiously 
giiards  himself,  there  ever  was  any  Mattliew  of  West- 
mmster.  The  whole  tale  comes  from  a  note  which  some 
anonymous  writer  has  written  in  the  margin  of  one 
of  the  manuscripts  of  Matthew  Paris.  That  niatter,  there- 
fore, is  settled.  If  Mr.  Luard,  or  any  other  scholar  of  the 
same  rank  as  Mr.  Luard,  had  taken  the  matter  in  hand  from  the 
first,  a  good  deal  of  nonsense  might  perhaps  have  been  spared, 
but  with  the  nonsense  we  should  have  lost  an  instructive  lesson 
in  one  side  of  human  nature. 

We  must  not  forget  to  add  that  in  the  middle  of  all 
this,  on  January  8th,  the  writer  of  the  article  on  the  Public 
Records  himself  steps  in  with  a  long  extract  from  Ellis's  In- 
trodiiction  to  Domesday,  containing  extracts  from  Orderic  and 
William  of  Malmesbury,  from  Kelham  and  Brady— Kelham, 
let  us  add,  was,  according  to  his  light  and  opportiinities,  a  far 
better  commentator  than  Ellis— still  these  extracts  are  all  very 
well,  and,  much  as  we  want  a  real  critical  edition  of  Domesdav, 
Ellis  has  his  use  till  that  happy  time  comes.  But  it  is  certainly 
funny  to  read  the  grand  way  in  which  the  writer  of  the  article 
speaks  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  a  way  so  grand  as  to  suggest  the  idea 
that  he  had  never  looked  at  the'lntroduction  to  Domesday,  except 
for  the  purposes  of  this  particular  article.  We  give  the  beginning 
and  ending  of  his  letter  : —  00 

As  certain  of  your  correspondents  are  trj-ing  to  explain  why  the  northern 
counties  should  have  been  excluded  from  the  survey  of  Doomsday,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  quote  from  the  p.iges  of  the  chief  authority  on  the 
subject.  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  in  his  general  introduction  to  U00msd.11/  Book, 
•  printed  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Kecord  Commissioners,  essayed  his 
best  to  arrive  at  some  solution  of  the  matter,  and  though  he  modestly  stated 
tji»t  he  had  but  opened  the  way  to  a  better  knowletlge  of  the  contents  of 
Doovuduy,  few  as  yet  have  been  able  to  add  to  his  information. 

•  •  •  •  •  * 

1  beg  to  refer  the  curious  on  this  subject  to  the  exhaustive  volumes  from 
which  I  have  quoted,  and  to  which  1  am  indebted  for  my  information,  of 
Sir  Henry  Ellis. 

We  beg  to  refer  the  curious  on  the  subject  to  Domesday  itself  and 
to  the  contemporary  writers. 


CREDIT, 

riIHE  correspondence  in  the  newspapers  as  to  the  comparative 

-L  merits  ot  shops  and  Co-operative  Stores  is  briskly  kept  up, 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  natural  and  necessary  consequences  of 
doing  business  on  credit  are  beginning  to  bo  generally  understood. 
The  longer  the  question  is  discussed,  the  more  clearly  will  it 
appear  that  credit  is  really  at  the  bottom  of  it.    At  this  sea-on  of 
the  year,  when  bills  are  ilowing  in,  the  disadvantages  of  the  credit 
system  tire  probably  iuipressod  with  considerable  force  on  many 
minds.    In  commerce  nothing  is  to  be  had  for  nothing.  Every- 
thing must  be  paid  for,  and  credit  has  its  price  as  well  as  every- 
i  thing   else.     A  moment's  rellection  will  show  that  a  shop- 
!  keeper  cannot  afford  to  lend  money  to  his  customers— and  credit  is, 
in  fact,  only  another  name  for  a  loan — without  being  remunerated 
I  for  it  in  one  way  or  other.    If  you  buy  a  particular  kind  of  wine 
I  from  your  wine  merchant  this  year,  and  next  year  you  want  some 
more  of  the  same  vintage,  you  must  expect  to  pay  more  for  it. 
The  wine-merchant  will  keep  the  wine  for  you,  if  you  like,  but  he 
j  must  have  interest  on  his  capital ;  and  ordinary  shopkeepers  must 
get  their  interest  too.    It  may  not  be  specified  in  the  bill,  but 
it  is   charged   all  the  same.    If  the  shopkeepers  made  only 
I  the  people  who  get  the  benefit  of  this  accommodation  pay  for 
it,  it  would  be  reasonable  enough.    It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
they  can  sell  goods  on  credit  at  cash  prices ;  but  it  is  rather  hard 
that  those  who  pay  cash  should  be  charged  at  the  same  r.ate  as  the 
'  credit  customers.    There  is  no  secret  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 
ordiuary  retail  shopkeeper  does  business.    He  has  only  one  price 
'  for  his  commodities,  and  the  price  is  fixed  so  as  to  allow  what  he 
considers  an  ample  margin  for  interest  on  capital  and  bad  debts. 
'  It  is  not  surprising  that  those  who  pay  for  what  they  buy  should 
at  last  begin  to  kick  against  having  to  pay  not  only  for  them- 
selves, but  for  others  who  do  not  pay  at  all.    Some  customers  pay 
'  over  the  counter,  others  have  weekly  bills,  others  pay  at  uncertain 
\  intervals,  and  some  occasionally  disappear  without  paying  at  all. 
!  There  is  only  one  system  of  doing  business  under  which  bad  debts 
can  absolutely  be  avoided,  and  that  is  the  system  of  cash  payments 
on  delivery ;  and  this  ought  to  be  the  normal  basis  of  retail  trade. 
{  Those  who  want  credit  should  be  made  to  pay  for  it  in  exact- 
accordance  with  the  amount  of  the  loan  and  the  length  of  time 
I  during  which  it  runs.    To  spread  the  cost  of  credit  over  the  whole 
business,  and  make  people  bear  a  share  of  it  even  when  they 
pay  ready  money,  is  obviously  as  unjust  as  it  would  be,  for  example, 
to  make  people  who  come  only  for  tea  pay  something  additional 
as  a  contribution  to  the  expense  of  providing  certain  other  people 
with  coffee.    Credit  is  just  as  much  a  commodity  as  tea  or  sugar, 
and  should  be  sold  by  itself  and  at  its  own  price. 

All  this  is  sadly  elementary  ;  yet  it  is  surprising  how  little  it  is 
i  practically  appreciated.    The  majority  of  customers  undoubtedly 
:  pay  for  what  they  buy,  and  most  of  them  pay  either  at  once  or 
within  a  few  days.    It  is  quite  clcarthatif  the  majority  thoroughly 
j  realized  in  their  own  minds  what  the  credit  system  implies,  they 
!  would  resolutely  refuse  to  go  on  paying  any  longer  for  the  people 
j  who  never  pay  at  all  or  pay  only  at  long  and  capricious  intervals. 
!  As  the  strike  of  ready  money  customers  has  not  yet  become  general, 
we  can  only  suppose  that  they  have  not  had  time  to  master  this  ex- 
ceedingly simple  and  elementary  problem.  The  shopkeepers  would 
of  course  be  bound  to  follow  the  dictates  of  the  majority  of 
their  customers,  and  the  improvident  and  prodigal  minority  would 
j  be  left  out  in  the  cold.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  shopkeepers  them- 
j  selves,  now  that  their  eyes  are  being  opened  by  this  useful  dis- 
cussion, will  understand  their  own  interests  sufficiently  to  do 
justice  to  their  best  customers  instead  of  continuing  to  sacrifice  them 
to  their  worst  as  they  do  now.     It  suggests  an  odd  phase 
of  human   nature  that  tradesmen  should   be   so   anxious  to 
lay  traps  for  themselves  and  to  increase  the  hazards  and  losses  of 
their  business.    They  seem  to  have  a  notion   that  the  credit 
customers,  though'they  are  the  worst  in  one  way,  are  the  best  in 
another.    They  are  a  risky  speculation,  but  then,  if  the  specula- 
tion pays  at  all,  it  pays  well.    Credit  customers  do  not  keep  a 
sharp  eye  on  price-lists,  or  check  accounts,  and  the  shopkeeper 
j  takes  care  to  swell  the  total  so  as  to  net  a  handsome  profit  if  the 
bill  is  ever  paid.    It  is  impossible  to  check  items  at  the  end  of  a 
j  year  or  two  years,  and  the  longer  the  bill  runs  the  faster  it  grows. 

If  anybody  who  pays  cash  or  has  weekly  bills  will  allow  his 
I  bills  to  stand  over  for  a  mouth  or  so,  he  will  probably  be  startled 
I  at  the  number  of  things  which  have  been  set  down  to  him  which 
he  never  recollects  having  seen,  and  also  at  the  strange  advance 
I  in  the  prices  of  familiar  commodities.    The  gains  from  this  class 
j  of  customers  may  be  perilous,  but  when  they  come  they  have  a 
I  large  and  attractive  look.    In  the  long  run  no  doubt  the  trades- 
man does  not  make  so  much  in  this  way  as  he  might  make  by 
cultivating  a  steady  cash  business  with  moderate  profits  ani 
I  quick  returns;  but  there  is  something  exciting  in  the  reckless 
I  and  dishonest  game  which  is  not  without  its  temptations.    A  pre- 
I  tence  of  allowing  discount  for  cash  is  so:uetimes  kept  up.  Five 
per  cent,  is  allowed,  but  this  is  a  trivial  abatement  from  the 
twenty-five,  or  in  many  cases  fifty,  per  cent,  which  has  been  stuck 
on  in  order  to  cover  the  risks  of  selling  goods  on  credit.    At  a 
West  End  tailor's  or  jeweller's  fifty  per  cent,  would  be  a  low 
estimate  of  the  addition  made  to  prices  on  this  account.  In 
these  and  kindred  lines  of  business  credit  is  allowed  to  an  absurd 
and  monstrous  extent ;  almost  anybody  of  good  appearance,  whD 
has  a  respectable  address  to  give,  can  order  goods  to  a  large 
amount,  especially  if  there  have  been  some  previous  small  dealings 
to  start  the  acqii^iinlance.    The  shopkeepers  go  in  deliberatelj 
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for  this  specnlntive  and  perilous  hind  of  bii^^iiiess.  They  know 
perfectly  Well  beforehand  th;it  on  the  doctrine  of  prob.ibilitics 
they  must,  when  runninp:  such  constant  risks,  suffer  in  a  certain 
number  of  cases  for  their  temerity.  If  it  were  onlj-  a  question 
between  the  shopkeeper  and  his  debtors,  they  might  be  left  to 
fight  it  out  between  them.  The  tradesman  has  a  right  to  run  these 
risks  if  he  chooses,  but  it  is  rather  hard  that  he  should  make  his 
cash  customers  smart  for  it.  There  is  another  reason  perhaps  why 
tradesmen  like  to  give  credit;  they  seem  to  have  a  notion 
that  tliey  thus  acquire  a  hold  upon  customers,  who  will  feel 
bound,  when  they  owe  money,  to  keep  on  giving  orders,  and  will 
not  lilie  to  go  to  other  shops.  A  wise  tradesman  would  under- 
stand that  the  most  eft'ectual  means  both  of  getting  and  keeping 
customers  is  to  supply  uniformly  good  articles  at  moderate  prices. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  it  would  be  well  if  a  strong  effort 
were  made  to  discourage  the  system  of  doing  business  on  credit 
•which  is  now  carried  to  such  a  foolish  and  ruinous  extent  in 
Loudon.  First,  there  is  the  waste  of  it.  It  adds  enormously  to 
the  prices  of  all  kinds  of  goods.  The  retail  vendor  has  to  lock  up 
a  larger  amount  of  capital  in  his  business  than  would  otherwise  be 
necessiiry.  The  chances  are  that  it  is  not  his  own  capital ;  it  is 
probably  partly  borrowed,  and  partly  made  up  of  credit  from  the 
■wholesale  houses  with  which  he  deals.  He  is  cramped  and 
fettered  by  debt,  and  becomes  helpless  in  the  hands  of  the  whole- 
sale people,  who  could  sell  him  up  any  day,  and  who  know  that  he 
dare  not  complain  whatever  may  be  the  quality  of  the  goods  they 
choose  to  send  him,  or  whatever  may  be  the  prices  at  which  they 
iavoice  them.  The  result  is  that  he  carries  on  his  business  in  an 
expensive  way,  and  that  he  is  driven  to  all  sorts  of  shifts  to 
squeeze  as  much  as  possible  out  of  customers,  forcing  up  prices, 
.and  cutting  down  measures,  and  making  the  most  of  quantities  by 
cheap  adulterations.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  anything  more 
•demoralizing  for  all  concerned  than  the  relations  which  naturally 
spring  from  this  system.  The  shopkeeper  has  to  lead  a  struggling 
Land-to-mouth  existence,  never  free,  never  ahead  of  his  business. 
The  wholesale  firms  lose  tiie  benefit  of  the  stimulus  which 
would  be  applied  to  them  if  they  Itad  to  deal  with  free,  indepen- 
dent men,  who  could  make  their  own  terms,  and  insist  upon 
having  only  goods  of  the  best  quality.  The  system  is  manifestly 
unjust  to  cash  customers,  who  are  taxed  in  order  to  make  up  the 
dehciencies  of  their  extravagant  and  improvident  neighbours. 
J3ut  perhaps  the  people  wlio  get  credit,  and  who  may  seem  at 
'first  sight  to  be  the  very  people  to  benefit  by  the  system,  suffer 
most.  If  they  are  sharpers  or  adventurers  they  may  run  away  in 
4he  night  when  they  have  got  all  they  can  out  of  a  neighbour- 
•hood  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  of  course  the  customers  who  take  goods  on 
•credit  are  foolish,  reckless  people,  who  go  on  accumulating  debts 
which  hang  like  a  millstone  round  their  necks  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  They  are  always  paying  ofi'  some  of  the  debt,  but  it  grows 
vfaster  than  they  can  keep  pace  with  it.  They  pay  twice  or  thrice 
■over  for  everything  they  have.  Credit  is  tempting  at  first,  but 
afterwards  it  becomes  a  kind  of  penal  servitude.  And  so  they  go 
on  struggling  and  stumbling,  always  getting  deeper  in  the  bog, 
•till  at  last  perhaps  things  come  to  a  crisis  in  a  general  break-up. 
There  is  nutliing  more  pathetic  in  its  way  tlian  a  stylish 
family  in  a  big  house  being  dunned  by  the  milkman.  Even  a 
milk  bill  will  sometimes  run  up  to  40/. or  50^.,  or  the  greengrocer's 
to  twice  as  much.  From  every  point  of  view  the  credit  system  is 
speruicious.  It  is  wasteful  and  demoralizing.  It  adds  to  the 
expenses  of  trade,  and  raises  prices.  Credit  in  large  mercantile 
operations  is  a  very  different  thing  from  credit  in  the  petty  trans- 
4iction3  of  domestic  life.  In  the  former  it  is,  if  kept  within  due 
bounds,  a  means  of  develojhng  trade.  But  in  private  life  there 
.shoulil  be  as  little  book-keeping  as  possible,  and  the  current  ex- 
^endituie  should  bo  scrupulously  kept  within  the  known  limits  of 
income.  If  tlie  retail  dealers  made  it  a  rule  to  insist  upon  cash 
payments  from  their  customers,  they  could  in  their  turn  make 
.casli  payments  to  the  wholesale  houses,  and  would  acquire  greater 
iudepeudeiico  and  freedom  of  action.  They  would  be  constantly 
tuiiiinij  over  their  capital,  and  would  save  largely  in  inte- 
rest, bad  debts,  and  law  expenses.  The  reduction  of  prices 
which  tliey  would  thus  be  enabled  to  effect  would  slimu- 
hite  consumption.  \Vc  have  no  doubt  that  many  tradesmen  are 
fully  aware  of  the  nii.scliievous  effects  of  the  existing  .system, 
mid  would  gladly  reform  it  if  they  could  ;  but  they  do  not  know 
Low  to  begin.  Society  has  its  habits,  and  they  are  hard  to 
ciiange ;  and  unfortunately  the  habit  of  cash  payments  is  not  as 
vet  n  vujy  fashionable  one.  Thero  is  no  reason  why  the  shop- 
wcopers  should  not  strengthen  themselves  by  confederation.  Tiie 
carly-closiiig  movement  was  accomplished  by  common  agreement, 
.".nd  a  re.uly-money  movement  would  no  doubt  meet  with  similar 
sup|>ort  if  it  were  once  started,  rreaching  against  credit  is 
jjretty  much  like  preaching  against  other  forms  of  waste  or  im- 
jirovidentc?.  It  is  ah  old  sermon.  Tliero  is  nothing  new  to  bo 
Siiid  on  llie  8iil)j(!ct;  Init  the  discussion  which  is  now  going  ou 
will  hi-  useful  in  forcing  people  to  reflect  ou  the  evils  of  the 
fifSent  way  of  doing  business. 


r.CCLKSIASTICAI.  I,K(;i.SLATI()N  IN  GICUMANY. 

IF  llic  r.ill.M  which  h/iv(!  just  been  introduced  into  the  Trussinn 
('liambers  by  tlje  Minister  of  I'leele.-^iaslieal  Allairs  should 
become  laiv,  it  is  <lil!i<Milt  to  e.vaggenilo  tins  importanco  of  the 
cliiMigfH  dial  would  inevitably  ensue.  It  has  long  been  generally 
felt  ill  Gel  many,  and  wni  expressly  assorted  the  other  day  in  a 


remarkable  article  in  the  leading  German  newspaper,  that  the 
religious  question  outweighs  in  importance  at  this  moment  all 
others  in  the  internal  economy  of  the  Fatherland.  "The  influence 
which  the  Roman  Curia  seeks  to  exert  over  the  innermost  life  of 
the  State  is  a  matter  of  paramount  importance,"  observes  the 
Allgemcine  Zeituny ;  "it  wounds  us  to  the  core,  and  seriously 
imperils  the  peace  and  orderly  development  of  civil  life.  It 
makes  the  relations  of  Church  and  State  the  question  of  the  day." 
Two  recent  Acts  of  the  German  Legislature  have  been  specially 
directed  against  this  impending  danger — namely,  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jesuits  and  the  new  regulations  about  the  inspection 
of  schools.  To  most  Englishmen  the  first  of  these  laws  cannot 
fail  to  appear  difficult  of  explanation  or  defence,  nor  do  we 
intend  to  enter  on  any  discussion  of  its  merits  here.  If  Ger- 
mans assure  us  that  circumstances  render  necessary  in  their 
case  what  to  our  ideas  appeai-s  at  best  an  anachronism,  we 
do  not  care  to  dispute  what  our  own  experience  happily  does 
not  help  us  to  comprehend.  The  law  about  school  inspection 
is  more  intelligible  and  more  permanently  important,  when  we 
remember  the  vital  influence  of  the  system  of  primary  educa- 
tion on  the  formation  of  popular  belief.  It  was  on  the  control 
of  the  whole  educational  machinery,  as  the  Allyemeine  Zeitung 
truly  enough  points  out,  from  the  elementary  schools  to  the 
Universities,  that  the  energies  of  "  the  neo-Eoman  party " 
were  principally  concentrated.  And  it  was  here,  we  may  add, 
that  they  had  long  been  sedulously,  though  secretly,  laying  the 
train  which  finally  exploded  in  the  definitions  of  the  Vatican 
Council.  Of  the  remarkable  series  of  pamphlets  issued  last  year 
by  the  Abbtj  Michaud,  none  is  more  instructive  than  that  on  the 
Falsification  of  French  Catechisms,  and  what  he  hns  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  France  is  true  also  of  Germany.  There  too,  for  years 
before  the  Vatican  Council,  there  was  a  gradual  process  of  manipu- 
lation of  primary  religious  instruction  carried  on,  chiefly  by  means 
of  the  Jesuit  Deharbe's  catechism,  working  up  to  the  full 
teaching  of  Papal  infallibility.  "  They  raised  a  cry  of  triumph 
when  the  decree  was  passed  which  they  had  long  been  looking 
forward  to  as  a  necessity,  and  straining  every  nerve  to  achieve." 
Spes  mcssis  in  semine  is  a  principle  of  which  Ultramontanism  has 
never  been  slow  to  avail  itself  ;  but  skilfully  as  their  plans  have 
been  laid,  the  harvest  is  by  no  means  so  abundant  as  the  faction 
who  are  "  struggling  to  supplant  the  historical  basis  of  Christianity  " 
have  ventured  to  assume. 

While,  however,  the  general  system  of  primary  education  has 
a  critical  effect  on  the  moulding  of  national  belief,  even  more 
depends  on  the  training  of  the  clergy,  who  are  themselves  the 
religious  teachers  of  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  who  have  any 
religion  at  all.  The  old  question,  Quis  custodiet  custodes,  is  not  of 
less  importance  in  the  modern  than  in  the  ancient  State.  And, 
therefore,  as  we  began  by  observing,  the  three  Bills  lately  introduced 
by  Dr.  Falk,  if  they  make  less  show  and  provoke  less  violent 
antagonism  than  those  already  passed,  must  cut  deeper  in  their 
ultimate  effects.  The  first  of  these  regulates  the  course  of  studies 
for  aspirants  to  the  priesthood ;  the  second  protects  the  clergy 
from  the  arbitrary  despotism  of  the  bishops ;  and  the  third,  which 
will  be  sufficiently  puzzling  to  an  English  reader  till  it  is  ex- 
plained, provides  that  converts  from  Catholicism  or  Protestantism 
may  change  their  communion  on  making  a  declaration  to  that 
eftect  before  the  local  magistrate.  The  existing  law  requires  a 
previous  consultation  with  the  priest  or  pfarrer  before  secession 
can  legally  take  place,  and  its  repeal  is  chiefly  interesting  from  the 
strangeness  of  the  fact  that  it  has  to  be  repealed  at  the  present  day. 
But  the  two  former  Bills,  and  the  first  especially,  have  a  much  higher 
practical  significance.  It  appears  that  since  the  Charter  of  1850, 
which  liberated  all  religious  communitiesfrom  State  supervision, the 
bishops  have  had  the  entire  management  of  clerical  education  in 
their  own  hands,  and  it  is  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
that  Ultramontane  teaching  has  made  such  enormous  strides 
in  Germany.  With  many  of  the  bishops  themselves,  trained 
under  Jesuit  auspices  at  Home,  acting  under  Jesuit  guidance 
in  the  administration  of  their  dioceses,  and  holding  the 
moral  and  intellectual  formation  of  their  clergy  under  their 
exclusive  control,  this  consequence  was  sure  to  follow.  From 
earliest  boyhood  the  young  aspirant  to  the  ministry  is  sharply 
marked  off  from  his  secular  comrades,  trained  in  separate  seminaries 
under  a  rigorous  discipline  of  surveillance  and  police,  till  from  the 
petit  scminaire,  as  it  would  bo  called  in  France,  ho  passes  to  the 
larger  seminary,  which  perhaps  may  be  connected  with  a  Univer- 
sity, but  even  so  is  kept  strictly  under  ecclesiastical  supervision. 
And  if  we  ask  what  kind  of  intellectual  training  these  exclusively 
clerical  seminaries  supply,  it  is  easy  at  least  to  specify  what, 
according  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  on  whoso  decrees  they  are 
bused  both  historically  and  in  principle,  they  are  intended  to 
supply.  The  youths  trained  there  are  to  bo  taught  "  grammatices, 
cantus,  computi  ecclesiastici,  aliarumquo  bonarum  allium  disci- 
plinam,sacram  Scripturam,  libro3ecclesiasticos,homilias  Sanctorum, 
etsacramentoriim  tradoiidoruin  et  rituum  et  cereiiKmiarum  formas." 
In  other  words,  the  prescribed  curriculum  is  rigidly  narrow  and 
professional,  and  omits  the  main  elements  of  what  is  called  a 
lib(!ral  education.  And  if  it  is  thus  defective  on  the  intellectual 
side,  in  its  moral  aspect  it  is  open  to  still  graver  criticism.  The 
jealous  separation  of  boys  destined  for  the  priesthood  from  their  fol- 
lows throughout  the  whole  educational  career,  even  supposing  that 
a  vocation  involving  lifelong  celibacy  could  bo  piH)litably  tested 
at  ten  years  old,  is,  to  say  the  hmst,  a  serious  mistake.  It  is  the 
inevitable  tendency,  if  not  the  direct  object,  of  such  a  system  to 
freeze  and  isolate  the  sympathies  and  stunt  the  healthy  develop- 
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ment  of  charnctor ;  in  a  word,  to  fabricnto  niaoliiru;*  rather  than 
to  train  men.  Its  practical  eilijuts  imilor  tlu;  most  f'lvroiirablo 
circumstances  are  seen  in  PVimce,  ■where  the  want  of  iiKlependonce 
of  character  and  the  low  intellectual  standard  of  tliu  prieetliood  as  a 
clne-i,  have  combined  to  alienate  from  their  control  the  male  intellect 
of  the  country.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  those  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  who  in  recent  times  have  wielded  the  greatest  influence 
over  the  life  and  thought  of  their  contemporaries  have  been  men 
not  originally  trained  for  the  office,  but  who  have  passed  in 
middle  life,  like  Newman,  or  Kavignan,  or  Lacordaire,  from 
■another  communion  or  another  calling  to  the  service  of  the  altar. 
It  is  this  system  which  the  proposed  law  would  bring  to  an  end 
in  Germany.  The  seminaries  for  boys  are  to  be  abolished  when 
vacated  by  their  present  occupants,  and  the  future  priests  are  to 
receive  their  education  in  the  public  schools  and  Universities, 
their  strictly  professional  course  being  based  on  a  previous 
proficiency  in  general  subjects  instead  of  being  substituted  for 
it.  _  This,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  one  of  the  points  chieily 
insisted  upon  in  the  programme  of  the  Old  Catholic  Congress  at 
Munich  in  1871.  And  it  must  be  obvious  on  the  surface  to  the 
advocates  and  the  enemies  alike  of  the  present  system  how  vast  a 
■change  ita  abolition  would  eventually  involve. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  change  that  is  contemplated.  If  the  existing 
•discipline  serves  to  mould  the  clergy  into  pliant  tools,  the 
tishops  have  every  opportunity  of  keeping  them  such  for  life.  It 
is  probable  that  with  a  clergy  differently  trained,  whose  support 
they  could  rely  upon,  the  German  bishops  who  have  one  by  one 
been  falling  off  from  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition  might  have 
found  courage  to  spare  themselves  the  public  humiliation  of 
enforcing  under  anathema  the  very  doctrine  they  had  confuted  and 
denounced.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  comparative  paucity  of  avowed 
dissentients  among  the  clergy  is  notoriously  measured  by  their 
^arbitrary  power  of  enforcing  submission,  which  henceforth  is  to  be 
largely  curtailed.  Their  appointments  to  livings  will  be  made 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Government,  and  their  favourite 
practice  of  appointing  provisionally  incumbents  whom  they 
could  thus  keep  in  absolute  dependence  on  their  own  caprice, 
■will  be  restricted  to  the  period  of  a  year,  nor  will  they  be 
.allowed  to  retain  in  their  cures  priests  who  have  been  de- 
prived for  civil  offences.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
<who  are  depnved  by  the  bishops  for  obeying  the  law  of 
the  State  will  have  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  civil  courts,  very 
•much  like  apparently  what  is  called  the  appel  comme  dabiis  in 
France.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  appreciate  the  force  of  another 
regulation  which  vests  the  power  left  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops 
dn  themselves  alone,  "  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Pope  and  all  non- 
German  authorities";  for,  unless  all  intercourse  -with  liome  is 
forbidden,  and  the  prohibition  rigidly  enforced — which  would  be 
equivalent  to  creating  a  formal  schism — they  are  pretty  sure 
for  the  present  to  exercise  their  powers  under  Papal  direction, 
^whether  formally  expressed  or  not.  It  will  take  some  years,  of 
course,  for  a  new  generation  of  clergy  to  grow  up  under  these 
changed  conditions  of  discipline  and  general  culture,  supposing 
Dr.  Falk's  measures  to  become  law ;  and  no  important  result 
therefore,  can  be  looked  for  in  the  immediate  future.  But  mean- 
■while  the  position  of  the  Old  Catholics  will  be  materially 
strengthened  in  the  Empire,  and  their  ranks  are  likely  to  be 
augmented  by  fresh  recruits  from  the  parochial  clergy,  when 
fidelity  to  conviction  no  longer  means  starvation  and  disgrace.  But 
at  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  hierarchy  will  submit  to  the 
aew  conditions  to  be  imposed  on  it  without  a  desperate  struggle. 
There  is  no  point  that  has  been  more  strenuously  insisted  upon 
■during  the  last  three  centuries,  wherever  Kome  and  her 
faithful  praetorians,  the  Jesuits,  could  have  their  way,  than 
the  separate  system  of  seminary  training,  which  may  indeed 
for  the  puiposes  of  the  Curia  be  almost  regarded  as  the  kev 
of  the  whole  position.  It  provides  in  every  country  a  well  drilled 
Jimay,  through  which  the  mot  d'ordre  from  headquarters  can  be 
•8'wiftly  and  surely  circulated  at  any  moment,  and  whose  first  in- 
stmct  will  be  not  to  reason,  but  to  obey.  Such  an  organization  is 
TOvaluable  from  the  Roman  point  of  view ;  but  in  proportion  as  it 
promotes  the  ends  of  a  centralized  Papal  bureaucracy,  it  is  not 
unnaturally  regarded  with  disfavour  by  society  generally,  and  with 
I  ealous  suspicion  by  the  State. 


AMERICAN  JOURNALISM. 
A  MEPJCAN  journalism  is  coming  to  the  front  at  tlie  Vienna 
Exhibition.    An  imitator  of  Mr.  Cole,  C.B.  has  proposed  to 
lorm   a  catalogue    of    American    periodical    literature,  with 
specimens,  and  it  is  expected  that  by  thi.s  means  an  idea  of  the 
^reat  mental  activity  of  America  will  be  impressed  upon  European 
visitors  to  the  Exhibition.    Some  visitors  might  perhaps  think 
that  It  13  possible  for  a  country  to  have  too  many  newspapers  or 
tf)  spend  too  much  time  in  reading  them,  but  that  view  is  not 
ukely  to  be  accepted  by  the  projector  of  this  catalogue.  "Ours," 
te  says,   "  is  pre-eminently  a   country  of  newspapers."  He 
challenges  the  outside  world  to  show  anything  approachin"'  the 
enterprise,  vigour,  and  extmt  of  American  joiiiualism.     "  An 
opportunity  now  presents  ittelf  for  making  good  our  claim  to 
this  distinction."    It  is  proposed  to  exiiibit  a  single  specimen 
Bumb.'r  of  every  new.spaper,  magazine,  or  review  issued  in  th^ 
I    United   States,   and   the   collection   would   also  embrace  all 
i   penodical  publications  circulated  gratuitously  by  tradesmen.  To 
!  coLect  and  classify  such  an  immense  mass  of  material  will  be  a 
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l',ib(jriouH  U\Ai,  to  wliicli,  however,  the  patriotic  energy  of  the  pro- 
jector jiioiiiiscs  to  be  equal.  Indeed  Jio  undertaken  even  more 
than  this,  'i'lie  collection  is  to  include  ulno  alnian.'ics  and 
year-bouk.'',  periodical  reports  on  matters  of  general  interest, 
transactions  of  learned  societies,  "  certain  periodical  patent 
medicine  pamplilets,  and  similar  publications.  The  collection 
will  bo  arranged  geographically,  *'  so  that  every  section  of  the 
country  may  receive  due  credit  for  its  contributions  to  periodical 
literature — the  education  of  the  masses." 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  autlior  of  this  proposal  does  not  see  that 
his  collection  would  notexcite  the  slightest  interest  in  the  majority 
of  visitors  to  the  Exhibition  except  perhaps  as  a  convenient  maga- 
zine of  waste  paper.  As  regards  J'^nglishmen,  many  of  us  when  we  go 
upon  a  holiday  abhor  the  sight  of  any  print  beyond  a  guide-book; 
and  atany'rate  we  liave  enough  of  r.,'port8  and  circulars  and  pam- 
phlets at  home,  and  do  not  care  to  bo  overwhelmed  with  the  pro- 
duce of  America.  If  it  were  a  thing  to  be  proud  of,  wo  could 
ourselves  make  a  considerable  contribution  to  such  a  collection  as 
is  here  proposed.  An  enthusiastic  admirer  of  penny-postage  once 
proposed  the  number  of  letters  received  within  a  given  area  as  a 
test  of  the  happiness  of  its  inhabitants.  This  projector  would  per- 
haps consider  the  quantity  of  circulars  issued  in  a  district  as  a 
muasureofitseducation  orintelligence.  Heproposestogive  the  outer 
world  an  opportunity  of  seeing"  with  what  comparative  exhaustive- 
ness  even  the  special  subdivisions  of  trades  are  represented  in  the 
periodical  press  of  the  United  States."  If  the  outer  world  lelt  any 
curiosity  on  the  subject,  we  could  easily  convince  it  that  trades 
are  represented  in  the  periodical  press  of  England  to  an  extent 
that  is  not  only  comparatively,  but  positively,  exhausting  to  those 
who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  familiar  with  it.  There  was,  and 
probably  is,  a  periodical  called  the  Grocer.  Such  a  periodical  would 
doubtless  be  useful  and  interesting  to  many  London  tradesmen, 
but  we  should  not  have  dreamed  of  exhibiting  it  to  the  people  of 
all  nations  who  will  be  collected  at  Vienna,  and  of  whom  the 
great  majority  will  not  understand  one  word  of  English.  We 
should  hardly  think  that  even  the  most  industrious  German  would 
be  tempted  to  acquire  our  language  for  the  sake  of  reading  a 
leading  article  upon  sugar.  Nor  can  we  conceive  that  either  a 
single  number  or  even  an  entii-e  series  of  the  Grocer  -would  form  a 
very  stupendous  spectacle  for  the  foreigner  who  could  not  read  it. 
However,  let  us  say  no  more  at  present  about  our  own  periodicals, 
whether  they  represent  trade  or  anything  else.  We  will  leave  to 
America  undisputed  possession  of  the  wonderful  supposition  that 
all  mankind  must  be  interested  in  publications  which  only  a  few 
could,  and  still  fewer  would,  read.  It  is  suggested,  indeed,  that 
the  proposed  catalogue  of  American  publications  may  sometimes 
be  useful  for  purposes  of  business.  "  Suppose  a  merchant  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  world  desirous  of  information  touching 
Petroleum  in  America."  We  should  expect  that  he  would  write 
to  a  correspondent.  But  this  projector  expects  that  he  would 
look  at  the  index  of  the  catalogue,  "  where  he  would  be  imme- 
diately referred  to  the  TiUisville  Herald  and  such  other  American 
journals  as  represent  this  interest."  Considering  that  the  merchant 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  world,  even  if  he  happened  to  have  the 
catalogue  at  hand,  would  certainly  be  obliged  to  await  a  return  of 
post  from  America  before  he  could  be  supplied  with  the  Titusville 
Herald,  and  that  perhaps  he  could  not  read  it  when  he  had  got  it, 
we  remain  of  our  original  opinion  that  he  would  be  likely  to  seek 
information  about  petroleum  by  ordinary  con-espondence.  But 
still  it  is  permissible  to  American  vanity  to  speculate  on  the  effect 
to  be  produced  on  the  mind  of  a  Transylvanian  or  a  Belgian  by 
the  sight  of  a  copy  of  the  TiUtscille  Herald  in  the  Exhibition  at 
Vienna. 

We  have  obtained  the  above  particulars  from  a  circular  issued 
to  the  publishers  of  American  newspapers  and  periodicals,  inviting 
them  to  make  returns  descriptive  of  the  "  broader  characteristics, 
as  well  as  the  individual  features,"  of  their  publications.  It  might 
be  interesting  to  outsiders  to  see  a  collection  of  similar  returns 
made  on  account  of  the  English  press  ;  but  it  is  hardly  probable  that 
a  Frenchman  or  German  would  take  the  trouble  to  understand 
them.  There  is  probably  no  foreigner  who  can  distinguish  the 
religious  sects  and  parties  into  which  we  are  divided ;  and  still 
less  would  it  be  possible  to  derive  any  clear  idea  from  a  classifi- 
cation of  newspapers  by  religion,  even  if  the  newspapers  were  able 
to  classify  themselves,  which  would,  as  we  think,  be  difficult. 
We  frankly  admit  the  "  exhaustiveness  "  of  the  proposed  classifi- 
cation, and  indeed  we  should  expect  that  it  would  exhaust  both  the 
energy  of  the  publishers  and  the  patience  of  the  public.  "  Thus," 
says  the  circular,  "  under  the  heading  '  Commerce,'  a  leading  peri- 
odical would  be  further  qualified  as  '  free  trade '  or  '  protectionist ' ; 
under  'Religion'  as  'episcopal,'  '  presbyterian,'  'Lutheran,' 
'Jewish,'  and,  with  the  various  shades  represented,  'orthodox,' 
'  reformed,'  &c."_  It  is  added  that  this  exact  classification  must  be 
of  essential  service  both  at  home  and  abroad  to  subscribers  as  well 
as  to  advertisers.  All  this  is  exactly  in  the  stvle  in  which  Mr. 
Cole,  C.B.  recommended  his  Universal  Catalogue  of  Art  Books, 
in  which,  however,  the  public  failed  to  see  any  utility  at  all, 
except  as  a  convenient  method  of  providing  public  'employ- 
ment and  pay  for  professors  of  the  art  of  using  scissors  and 
paste.  The  proposal  to  specify  the  political  character  of  news- 
papers seems  to  us  an  instance  of  what  is  called  "  puttintj  too 
tine  a  point  upon  it."  Thus  it  might  be  difficult  for  anybody  in 
or  out  of  Printing-house  Square  to  define  the  polities  of  the 
Times.  As  far  as  we  can  understand  the  principle  of  classifica- 
tion, it  would  not  be  necessary  for  any  of  the  London  dailv  news- 
papers to  explain  whether  they  have  any  and  what  religion.  Bufc 
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■when  we  come  to  weelcly  newspapers  we  are  not  quite  sure  how 
to  deal  with  them.  There  are  two  or  three  such  newspapers  of 
■which  the  name  will  occur  to  every  reader.  They  supply  political, 
social,  and  even  fashionable  intelligence,  both  home  and  foreign, 
and  it  might  be  inferred  from  the  prominence  which  they  give  to 
particulai-^heads  of  news  that  the  larger  part  of  their  readers  are 
clerical.  These  newspapers,  therefore,  feel  called  upon  to  have  a 
xeligion,  and  we  will  assume  that  they  are  capable  of  describing 
it.  But  if  everv  periodical  that  circulates  primarily  among  the 
clergv  is  under  the  same  obligation,  it  would  apply,  among  others, 
to  the  Clerical  Directory.  On  looking  at  the  published  form  of 
return  we  find  more  questions  asked  than  are  likely  to  be 
answered.  A  newspaper  is  not,  we  think,  bound  to  state  its 
circulation  any  more  than  a  lady  is  to  disclose  her  age.  It 
•would  be  entirely  contrary  to  English  practice  to  publish 
the  editor's  name.  As  regards  the  "  subject-matter  of  publica- 
tion "  the  answer  would  perhaps  be  easy  to  the  publisher,  although 
apparently  difficult  to  anybody  else.  Thus  we  have  before  us  a 
paper  called  the  Metropolitan,  of  which  we  assume  the  object  is 
to  furnish  information  specially  interesting  to  the  inhabitants  of 
London.  Such  a  paper  clearly  need  not  have  a  religion,  and  we 
should  think  that,  in  any  but  a  local  sense,  it  need  not  have  any 
politics.  It  publishes  at  full  length  the  proceedings  of  the 
Metropolitan  B(,ard  of  Works,  which  may  be  considered  from  its 
point  of  view  as  superior  in  importance  to  those  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  Besides  this  paper,  which  aims  at  representing  the 
■whole  metropolis,  each  considerable  section  has  one  or  more  news- 
papers which  concern  themselves  with  local  interests  in  a  narrower 
sense.  Then  there  are  journals  which  devote  themselves  to 
writing  down  the  liquor  trade,  or  the  use  of  tobacco,  or  the  Game- 
laws.  We  have  seen  lately  a  publication  calling  itself  Sale  and 
Barter,  which  purports  to  be  "  a  universal  register  of  property  for 
disposal,''  but  which  nevertheless  makes  excursions  into  the 
domains  of  lit-rature,  politics,  and  possibly  religion.  All  these 
publications  are  useful  in  various  ways,  and  some  of  them  perhaps 
are  ornamental.  They  show  intellectual  activity  of  a  certain  kind ; 
but  if  we  have  in  England  a  journal  devoted  to  the  tobacco  trade, 
we  should  rather  accept  the  fact  in  silence  than  boast  of  it  to  the 
universe.  Unfortunately  the  habit  of  tall  talk  is  deeply  rooted  in 
America,  and  native  readers  of  this  circular  are  likel}'  to  be  insen- 
sible to  its  grotesque  character.  Let  us  hope  that  this  country  is 
not  quite  so  far  gone  in  the  same  bad  way.  The  number  and 
Tariety  of  our  newspapers  prove  our  wealth  and  material  re- 
sources, but  are  less  conclusive  upon  the  question  whether  our 
people  are  educated  as  they  ought  to  be. 


SHRIKES  AND  THEIR  VISITORS. 

WHEN  we  read  of  expeditions  of  the  faithful  such  as  that 
which  has  just  made  its  annual  start  from  Cairo  for  the 
Kaaba,  we  are  almost  inclined  to  lament  the  decay  of  faith  in 
Christendom,  and  to  regret  that  what  used  to  be  the  religion  of 
conviction  should  pass  now  for  superstition.  When  the  Church 
approved  the  pilgrimages  .which  sought  absolution  and  the  re- 
mission of  sins  through  a  long  series  of  perils  and  hardships,  it 
only  sanctified  and  utilized  a  principle  which  had  been  a  spring  of 
human  action  from  the  most  remote  ages.  Faith  hallowed  works. 
As  the  devout  Mussulman  to  this  day  can  only  die  in  peace  and 
hope  when  his  face  is  turned  to  Mecca,  so  there  was  unspeakable 
comfort  alike  to  the  oppressors  of  the  middle  ages  and  to  their 
victims  when  they  turned  their  backs  on  the  world  in  which 
they  had  sinned  and  suffered.  Their  betaking  themselves  to 
pilgrimage  Wiis  the  visible  sign  of  the  repentance  that  was  to 
soothe  remorse,  of  the  final  renunciation  of  the  earthly  ambitions 
■which  had  been  a  snare  to  them.  It  was  the  foretaste  of  the 
heavenly  joys  which  were  to  recompense  worldly  griefs  and 
miseries.  We  can  in  some  measure  conceive  the  exaltation  or 
prostration  of  mind  that  induced  them  to  set  themselves  to 
work  out  their  salvation  by  a  slow,  painful,  and  wearing  process. 
The  solitary  pilgrim  who  started  from  the  shores  of  the  West 
for  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  tlie  scenes  of  the  Passion  and 
Crucifixion  could  feel  little  confidence  that  his  strength  and  means 
•would  ever  carry  him  to  the  distant  end  of  his  journey.  The 
simplicity  of  his  outfit  indicated  the  hopelessness  of  making 
fleshly  preparations  adequate  to  an  undertaking  so  formidable. 
With  his  gown  of  serge  and  his  staff,  his  scrip,  his  sandals,  and 
his  8callop-.shell,  he  made  his  start,  relying  on  his  help- 
lessness and  on  charity,  next  to  the  guardianship  of  the  saints 
and  iingels.  If  the  symbols  of  his  calling  usually  served  as  a 
passport  through  the  domains  of  the  truculent  petty  tyrants 
who  levied  contributions  on  ever}'  one  else;  if  his  ])overty  was  a 
safeguard  among  those  roving  bands  of  freebooters  who  ambushed 
themselves  in  the  forests,  anci  flayt;d  and  plundered  travellers  on 
their  own  a/;count ;  if  he  often  found  harbour  for  the  night  and 
rude  hospitality  from  some  monastic  establishment  bound  by  its 
■vows  to  uiiLertain  pilgrims,  or  from  poor  peasants  who  looked  for 
repayment  from  above  for  the  crust  arul  cup  of  cold  water  they 
bestowed  in  charity — still  his  sullerings  must  have  been  great 
even  wliile  his  route  yet  lay  through  Christian  countries,  and 
many  a  constitution  enfei-bled  by  excess  or  privation  must 
have  HUfcumbed.  lie  was  condenined  to  perpetual  silence 
and  deiii(!d  all  human  in(ercour;'e,  save  that  of  looks  and  bigns, 
as  ho  journeyed  onwards  among  people  of  strange  speech ; 
Lis  fare  was  coarse  and  scanty,  and  his  quarters  were  rough 
at  the  be.-t ;  he  was  exposed  to  cll  the  viii^Mludes  of  seasons 


and  weather,  and  he  had  to  perform  a  pedestrian  feat  over 
execrable  roads  which  would  have  sorely  tested  the  endurance 
of  the  toughest  and  most  highly  trained  professional  of  modem 
times.  But  hardships  changed  to  deadly  and  constant  peril  when 
he  had  to  pass  on  to  the  territory  that  was  under  the  sway 
of  the  Soldan.  In  spite  of  a  certain  sympathy  which  even  Mos- 
lem fanatics  felt  for  travellers  bound  on  a  holy  pilgrimage,  in  spite 
of  a  precarious  protection  from  those  military  monks  who  upheld 
Christianity  and  championed  Christians  in  Palestine,  it  remains  a 
mystery  how  even  the  few  who  did  live  on  were  ever  spared  to 
kneel  at  the  Sepulchre.  The  reward  of  those  few  no  doubt  was 
great,  and  even  those  who  died  in  striving  after  its  attainment  died 
in  hope,  if  not  in  assurance.  But  it  is  no  wonder  that,  as  scepti- 
cism in  later  centuries  spread  with  enlightenment,  faith,  growing 
feebler,  should  shrink  from  an  ordeal  so  terrible  and  from  sacrifices 
so  tremendous.  Men  began  to  seek  absolution  by  instalments. 
They  squared  their  spiritual  accounts  by  shorter  and  less  formidable 
pilgrimages ;  and  more  accessible  shrines,  like  that  of  the  sainted 
Becket,  grew  fast  in  favour  and  renown.  The  dignified  priests, 
who  assumed  gi^eater  authority  as  they  were  enriched  By  the 
offerings  of  the  throngs  of  worshippers,  made  it  matter  of 
conscience  or  interest  to  expatiate  on  the  miraculous  potency  of 
their  patron  saint  in  all  matters  spiritual  and  carnal.  Then,  in 
place  of  those  long  wanderings  when  men  as  it  were  partook  of 
the  viaticum  before  a  journey  that  must  probably  be  their  last, 
we  have  the  cheery  Canterbury  pilgrims  cantering  across  the  bright 
pages  of  Chaucer,  and  lightening  the  way  with  their  merry  tales^ 
Their  sins  and  peccadilloes  sat  as  easily  upon  them  as  those  of  the 
Belgravian  penitents  who  crowd  in  the  very  latest  fashions  to  hang 
upon  the  eloquent  lips  of  some  Charles  Honeyman. 

That  fresh  old  faith  still  survives  among  the  more  dreamy  Ori- 
entals in  all  its  fulness,  and  one  is  half  tempted  to  envy  it  to  them. 
How  long  it  will  linger  on  in  anything  like  its  pristine  freshness  and 
vigour  even  in  the  East  it  is  difficult  to  say  ;  but  we  suspect  that 
material  influences  will  sap  it  more  swiftly  and  surely  than  moral 
ones.  It  is  not  certain  that  even  the  spread  of  education  will 
fatally  impair  it.  The  religion  of  shrines  and  of  pilgrimages  is 
of  the  very  essence  of  Mahommedanism,  and  a  Mahommecian  is 
seldom  the  less  devout  because  he  has  learned  to  go  straight  to 
his  sacred  writings  for  instruction  as  to  the  tenets  of  his  faith. 
But  in  proportion  as  science  and  enterprise  facilitate  these  holy 
journeys,  as  philanthropists  encourage  road-making  and  in- 
troduce sanitary  improvements  at  the  most  renowned  religious- 
centres,  as  time  is  economized  and  mortality  diminished,  so 
the  pilgrimages  will  assume  an  altered  aspect.  The  num- 
ber of  votaries  may  increase  for  a  time,  but  pilgrimage  will 
be  undertaken  in  a  lighter  spii-it.  We  may  call  the  motive  that 
has  hitherto  sent  men  on  such  journeys  superstition  if  we  will ; 
still  it  is  impossible  that  people  should  not  more  or  less^ 
feel  it  to  be  a  serious  matter  to  be  travelling  in  the  shadow 
of  probable  death.  One  remembers  the  graphic  chapter  in  which. 
Dr.  Hunter  describes  those  stupendous  human  sacrifices  which, 
are  periodically  offered  at  the  shrine  of  Jagganath.  The  vexed 
question  as  to  whether  the  devotees  cast  themselves  deliberately 
under  the  car  of  the  idol  is  of  little  consequence.  They  perish 
by  thousands,  by  a  death  almost  as  certain,  in  the  city  of  Puri,  and 
on  the  roads  that  lead  to  it.  They  toil  thither  over  burning  plains 
and  through  pestilential  swamps;  they  sojourn  at  the  place  itself 
in  a  crowded  hotbed  of  disease,  whose  streets  are  so  many  streaming 
cesspools  fermenting  under  a  blazing  sun ;  they  feed  upon  putrid 
rice  and  sweetmeats  until  these  scanty  supplies  of  slow  poison  ruii 
out,  and  then  they  starve.  There  must  be  something  that  is  solemn 
and  sincere  about  a  journey  that  is  likely  to  lead  you  literally 
through  the  Swarga-Dwara — the  gate  of  heaven — although  the 
motives  that  inspire  it  may  be  mingled,  and  although  there  may 
be  much  that  is  ludicrous  and  trivial  in  its  episodes.  So  in  that 
annual  expedition  of  pious  Mahommedans  who  make  Cairo  their 
starting  point  for  Mecca.  It  may  not  be  so  terrible  an  atli\ir  as  its 
Hindu  counterpart,  and  the  goal  at  Mecca  is  looked  forward  to  as 
a  place  of  repose  and  refreshment,  but  nevertheless  many  drop  by 
the  way.  For  weeks,  if  not  months,  before  the  caravan  starts,  the 
men  who  mean  to  join  it  come  flocking  in  to  Cairo.  Many  of  them 
ply  their  industries,  or  sell  the  wares  they  have  brought  froni 
their  own  far  countries,  by  way  of  providing  for  their  travelling 
expenses.  But,  grave  as  is  the  ordinary  population  to  be  seen  in 
the  Cairo  bazaars,  you  imagine  that  the  faces  of  these  stranger 
pilgrims  look  more  serious  than  those  of  their  neighbours.  Nor  is- 
it  surprising.  It  is  not  playing  at  religion  to  travel  in  a  slow 
caravan  through  the  sands,  sunlight,  and  simoom  of  the  burning 
Desert,  keeping  body  and  soul  together  with  a  stock  of  provisions 
which  there  is  seldom  the  means  of  replenishing;  with  brackish 
water  simmering  in  the  bottom  of  their  flaccid  wator-skins,  specu- 
lating on  the  pos.sible  contents  of  the  next  distant  well — to  say 
nothing  of  the  chances  of  attack  from  wandering  Ishmaelitisli 
robbers  who  may  not  even  respect  the  sacred  Kisweh  or  the 
Mahmal.  Yet  the  sullerings  of  Hindu  and  Moslem  pilgrim* 
have  already  been  shortened ;  their  expenses  and  the  risks  they 
run  have  been  reduced.  Pun'  and  Mecca  owe  not  a  few  of 
tlxiir  visitors  nowadays  to  Western  energy  and  joint-stock  enter- 
jirise.  Many  of  the  worshippers  of  iTagganath  are  carried 
cheaply  third-class  by  Indian  Itailway  Companies  to  the  edge 
of  the  swamps  and  wastes  through  which  they  have  to 
foot  it.  Moors  and  Algerians,  Syrians  and  I'ersians,  take  their 
steerage  passage  to  Alexandria  on  board  a  Mediterranean  screw- 
steamer,  in  place  of  crowding  together  on  some  primitive 
craft  which    \n:\U   up   ^luwly   against   the   adverse  elemeuts* 
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and  whose  decks  are  swept  in  turn  by  the  choppinpf  seas  nnd  tlio 
uuwiehlly  boom  of  the  tremendous  lateen  suil.  Sooner  or  later 
the  Ivailway  Compatiies  of  Nortlicrn  India  may  construct  an  Orissa 
Extension ;  a  native  IJoard  of  Works  may  undertake  tlie  purification 
of  Pun'  under  En<^li8h  superintendence,  nnd  a  city  of  model 
lodging-houses  may  rise  round  the  gales  of  Ja^tranatli's  temple. 
Sooner  or  later  that  system  of  Egyptian  railways  wiiich  is  stretching 
itself  towards  the  oases  in  the  Liuyan  Desert  and  the  sources  of 
the  Nile  will  doubtless  embrace  the  caravan  road  to  Arabia ; 
while,  should  the  improving  traliic  be  sufficiently  encouraging,  a 
regular  line  of  steamers  may  be  established  to  ply  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  port  of  the  holy  Mecca.  Only,  if  the  manner  of 
pilgrimage  comes  to  be  modified  by  modern  facilities,  the  spirit 
will  probably  be  transformed  as  well. 

li  we  were  to  speculate  on  the  day  when  some  Hindu  or 
Egyptian  Cook  will  organize  his  pilgrim  parties  and  issue  his 
programmes  and  coupons — the  system,  indeed,  is  to  a  certain 
extent  adopted  in  India  already — we  should  scarcely  exaggerate 
the  probabilities  of  the  case.  We  have  actually  seen  what  is  the 
nineteenth-century  counterpart  of  the  old  Christian  pilgrima^a-s, 
primitive  and  mediteval.  The  catastrophe  which  has  befallen 
France,  with  the  consequent  depression,  searchings  of  hearts, 
and  self-humiliation,  created  a  state  of  feeling  which  was 
morbid,  although  unquestionably  sincere.  Minds  were  stirred, 
and  the  contagion  spread  in  devout  circles  as  it  did  in  other 
times.  The  sneers  of  polite  sceptics,  the  threats  and  abuse 
of  the  democratic  crowds,  far  from  deterring,  acted  as  incentives. 
They  represented  that  more  material  persecution  of  darker  times 
under  which  faith  proverbially  flourished.  Yet  what  did  the 
movement  come  to  after  all  ?  "We  do  not  venture  to  scrutinize 
the  secrets  of  individual  hearts,  or  to  appraise  the  aggregate 
amount  of  genuine  religious  feeling ;  but  we  may  be  sure  that 
only  intense  earnestness  jmd  exceptionally  profound  enthusiasm 
could  have  altogether  resisted  the  disenchantment  of  uncongenial 
and  commonplace  surroundings.  Crowds  gathered  at  the 
Madeleine  to  receive,  among  other  excellent  advice,  words  of  prac- 
tical counsel  as  to  the  travelling  commissariat.  There  were  special 
trains  and  first-class  carriages  for  those  who  could  afi'ord  them, 
perhaps  somewhat  crowded.  The  worst  hardship  was  a  little  cramp- 
mg  of  the  limbs,  some  slight  restrictions  as  to  personal  baggage, 
a  scramble  for  beds  in  the  inns  and  lodging-houses  of  Lourdes, 
and  sundry  shortcomings  in  eggs  and  fresh  butter.  Of  course  some 
few  impressionable,  exalted,  or  abstracted  natures  may  have  soared 
superior  to  all  these  trivial  commonplaces  which  dragged  them 
back  again  to  everj'day  life  ;  they  may  have  bent  in  concentrated 
fervour  at  the  Virgin's  shrine,  and  come  home  again  comforted 
with  the  idea  that  they  had  done  something  towards  saving 
not  only  their  own  souls,  but  their  sinful  and  sufi'ering  countrj'. 
But  certainly  it  must  have  been  far  otherwise  with  the  majority  ; 
the  result  of  their  pious  experiment  must  have  satisfied  many 
of  the  devotees  that  the  days  of  pilgrimages  had  gone  by  in  the 
West.  If  the  religion  of  the  shrine  still  lingers  in  the  East,  it  is 
because  the  romance  and  the  reality  of  endurance  and  suffering 
remain  there  as  well ;  but  faith  will  inevitably  give  way  tc 
fishion  as  the  roads  to  the  shrine  are  smoothed  and  shortened. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  FIRE  BRIGADE. 

THE  duties  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  are  performed  by 
a  total  force  of  under  four  hundred  men.  The  Chief  Ofhcer 
testifies  in  his  Report  for  last  year  to  the  valuable  assistance  which 
he  has  received  from  the  police  as  well  as  from  the  public.  He 
draws  attention  to  the  danger  to  which  valuable  property  on  both 
eides  of  the  Thames  is  exposed  during  a  considerable  portion  of 
every  day,  when  it  is  cut  oil'  from  a  quick  supply  of  water.  This 
deficiency  occurs  regularly  twice  every  day,  and  lasts  each  time 
about  eight  hours — namely,  from  two  "hours  after  high  water  on 
the  ebb  tide  to  two  hours  before  high  water  on  the  flood.  Thus 
during  about  sixteen  out  of  every  twenty-four  hours  waterside 
premises  are  liable  to  be  placed  in  the  utmost  peril  by  any  fire  oc- 
curring in  them  or  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  E.xperlence 
has  shown  that  at  certain  parts  of  the  banks  a  single  line  of  hose 
cannot  be  got  on  shore  in  less  than  thirty  minutes  by  forty  skilled 
men  working  in  full  daylight.  It  is  necessary  to  make  a  road 
over  the  mud  by  means  of  hurdles,  matting,  or  other  appliances, 
and,  even  after  this  has  been  done,  the  utmost  caution  is  re- 
(juired  to  prevent  the  men  falling  over  and  being  lost.  It  is 
impossible  to  save  a  man  out  of  the  mud  unless  he  is  seen  at  the 
moment  of  his  fall  and  the  spot  is  marked  before  the  mud  closes 
over  him.  Among  the  dangers  to  which  firemen  are  exposed 
must  therefore  be  reckoned  this,  of  being  smothered  in  the  mud 
which  intervenes  between  the  water  of  the  river  and  the  fire  to 
•which  they  desire  to  apply  it.  The  remedy  for  this  deplorable 
state  of  things  would  be  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  "  hards" 
over  which  the  firemen  could  pass  without  the  delay  which 
occurs  when  they  have  to  lay  down  a  road  for  themselves.  It 
would  also  be  necessary  to  provide  on  the  land  side  pipes  of 
■adequate  size,  with  a  constant  supply  of  water.    At  present  such 

Epes  do  not  exist,  and  thus  valuable  premises,  being  as  it  were 
:lween  land  and  water,  enjoy  during  many  hours  of  the  day  the 
advantages  of  neither.  A  floating  fire-engine  is  very  powerful 
;whereitcan  float,  but  its  efKciency  depends  upon  the  condition 
'  the  tide.  Owners  of  river-side  property  will  do  well  to  con- 
ader  the  danger  to  which  they  are  thua  exposed.   The  skill  and 


courage  of  the  Fire  Brigade  ought  not  to  be  neutralized  by  cir- 
cumstances which  are  capable  of  removal. 

It  will  probably  have  occurred  to  many  persons  that,  consider- 
ing the  dangerous  nature  of  gas,  and  the  small  caution  with  wliich 
it  is  used,  the  number  of  accidents  arising  from  it  is  wonderfully 
small.  We  find  from  the  Report  before  us  that  the  number  of 
serious  and  slight  firi.'S  in  lodgings  in  tlie  year  1872  was  161,  of 
which  44.  are  attributed  to  candles,  and  only  4  to  gas.  (Jf  289 
fires  in  private  houses  7  1  were  caused  by  candles,  and  oidy  17  by 
gas.  Children  playing  with  lucifers  caused  g  fires  in  private  houses, 
and  lucifers  ignited  in  other  ways  also  caused  9  fires.  'J'hus  iucifera 
appear  to  be  slightly  more  dangerous  than  gas.  Defect  or  foulness  of 
flues  caused  53  fires.  Smoking  tobacco  caused  5  fires,  and  intoxi- 
cation only  1.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  so  small  a  share  of 
mischief  should  be  ascribed  to  excess  in  drink.  It  has  been  often 
observed  that  drunken  men  take  much  better  care  of  themselves 
and  their  property  than  might  have  been  expected.  They  contrive 
to  avoid  falling  either  into  ditches  or  under  wheels,  and  it  would 
almost  seem  that  since  the  new  Licen.sing  Act  the  greatest 
danger  to  which  they  are  liable  is  a  policeman.  In  lodgings, 
where  perhaps  there  is  more  disorder  than  in  private  houses,  the 
number  of  fires  attributed  to  intoxication  is  only  4.  In  houses 
kept  by  "  victuallers,"  which  doubtless  means  persons  who  sell 
drink,  not  a  single  fire  is  ascribed  to  excessive  drinking.  There 
are,  however,  a  considerable  number  of  fires  of  which  the  cause 
is  stated  to  be  unknown,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  fair  to  assume 
in  some  of  these  cases  obliviousness  produced  by  drink.  But 
even  after  making  a  considerable  addition  on  this  account, 
it  is  surprising  that  what  the  Alliance  Neios  would  call  '*  barrel 
and  bottle  work  "  makes  so  small  a  figure  in  these  returns.  Smokers 
at  any  rate  have  much  more  to  answer  for  than  tipplers. 

A  few  years  ago  Captain  Shaw  supplied  to  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  some  curious  calculations  as  to  the  amount 
"  spent "  in  various  towns  on  fires.  In  Liverpool,  he  said,  they 
spend  12/.  on  each  fire,  and  in  Dublin  they  spend  20I.,  while  in 
London  the  cost  amounted  to  18/.  These  figures  were  doubtless 
obtained  by  dividing  the  total  cost  of  a  Fire  Brigade  in  a  year  by 
the  number  of  tires.  It  appeared  by  the  same  process  of  calcu- 
lation that  in  Boston  they  spend  157/.  on  a  fire,  in  Baltimore  90/., 
and  in  New  Orleans  172/.  In  New  York  formerly  the  Fire 
Brigade  was  altogether  a  voluntary  force,  if  indeed  it  deserved  to 
be  called  a  force.  "  Their  behaviour,"  said  Captain  Shaw,  "  was, 
to  say  the  least,  disorderly.  There  was  no  management,  and 
there  were  constant  quarrels."  Nothing  was  properly  done,  and  the 
system  became  at  last  quite  intolerable,  and  was  abandoned.  A  paid 
system  was  then  established,  which  followed  slowly  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  London  Brigade.  The  reason  why  they  had  not  advanced 
as  fast  as  they  intended  was  that  they  had  been  obliged  to  enrol 
in  the  paid  brigade  so  many  members  of  the  old  brigade.  It  was 
suggested  that  these  American  brigades  did  not  touch  small  fires; 
but  Captain  Shaw  answered  that  they  made  a  gi-eat  deal  of  show 
and  turned  out  the  engines  at  great  expense.  The  principal 
number  of  Captain  Shaw's  men  were  at  that  time  sailors  taken 
either  from  the  Royal  or  mercantile  navy.  No  men,  he  said,  are 
so  available  as  sailors,  especially  if  they  could  be  obtained  young 
enough.  The  sailor  has  learned  discipline,  and  is  so  strong  and 
handy  at  climbing  and  other  quick  work  that  he  can  be  made 
available  for  the  general  work  in  two  or  three  mouths. 

The  earliest  establishment  by  law  of  fii'e- engines  in  London  was 
parochial,  and  dates  from  the  year  1707.  A  few  of  the  Insurance 
Companies  had  previously  established  engines  of  their  own.  The 
parish  engines  received  rewards  for  attending  at  fires,  but  it  was 
not  necessary  to  have  an  effective  engine  in  order  to  claim  the 
reward,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  parish  engines  soon  fell 
into  great  neglect.  The  beadles  in  charge  of  the  engines  were 
generally  very  old  men,  and  they  sent  the  engines  out  in  charge 
of  boys,  and  in  some  cases  of  women,  and  they  took  the  rewards 
all  the  same.  This  being  all  that  the  law  could  do,  the  Insurance 
Companies  tried  to  improve  upon  it  by  voluntary  action.  They 
tried  for  many  years  to  amalgamate  their  forces,  but 
there  were  great  difficulties  in  the  way.  The  chief  ob- 
jection was  that  any  Companies  which  refused  to  join  would 
still  have  their  own  engines  as  an  advertisement,  and  would  make 
themselves  very  much  known  ;  whereas  those  Companies  who 
joined  would  lose  the  advantage  of  the  advertisement  afforded 
by  their  engines  running  about  the  streets.  After  a  great  deal 
of  negotiation,  the  London  fire-engine  establishment  was  formed 
in  the  year  1853,  and  it  lasted  for  thirty-three  years.  Imme- 
diately after  the  great  fire  in  Tooley  Street  in  1862,  the  Insurance 
Companies  began  to  reconsider  a  subject  which  had  been 
frequently  before  them — namely,  the  responsibility  of  continuing 
to  protect  the  whole  of  London  at  the  expense  of  the  insurers  of 
London.  It  is  wonderful  that  such  a  system  should  have  eudured 
so  long.  The  Fire  Brigade  of  the  Insurance  Companies  was 
hiinded  over  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  on  ist  Jasuarv, 
1866.  The  chief  station  is  at  Watling  Street,  where  it  used 
to  be.  The  most  distant  station  in  1 866  was  three  miles  from 
the  central  station,  but  now  there  are  stations  at  distances  of  six 
miles  or  more,  and  new  stations  are  being  continually  added. 
The  number  of  miles  run  by  fire-engines  in  a  year  is  "upwards 
of  seventeen  thousand.  There  are  few  false  alarms,  whereas 
in  some  American  cities  there  are  many.  There  is  still  much  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  building  stations,  and  in  finding  men  to  put 
into  them. 

London  is  spread  over  so  much  ground  that  it  must  be  difficult 
to  satisfy  expectations  which  can  hardly  be  called  unreasonable. 
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People  naturally  tliink  that  there  ought  to  be  a  station  near  them, 
and  efforts  have  been  made  in  several  districts  to  supplement 
the  deficiencies  of  the  regular  Fire  Brigade  hy  a  voluntary  organiza- 
tion. There  is  not  much  danger  of  such  an  organization  being  con- 
verted to  a  political  purpose  as  was  done  some  years  ago  at  New 
York.  But  perhaps  it  might  have  a  tendency  to  become  orna- 
mental rather  than  useful.  Captain  Shaw,  being  questioned  on 
this  subject  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
spoke  handsomely  of  the  services  of  the  volimteers,  but  gently 
complained  of  them  for  copying  his  men's  helmet.  It 
must  have  been  difScult  for  Captain  Shaw  to  preserve  deco- 
rous respect  for  the  Committee  when  a  member  of  it  asked 
him  whether  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  have  a 
number  of  volunteers  who  would  "  take  up  the  question  "  and 
stimulate  his  men  to  come  forward  in  time.  It  is  one  thing  to 
take  up  a  question  and  another  to  do  a  fireman's  work.  The  notion 
of  a  race  between  regulars  and  volunteers  for  priority  of  arrival 
is  slightly  ludicrous.  The  Fire  Brigade  owes  much  of  its 
efficiency  to  exact  discipline,  and  a  competition  between  it  and 
another  force  excelling  rather  in  zeal  than  order  would  probably 
go  far  to  neutralize  the  utility  of  both.  There  must  clearly  be  a 
commander  of  the  army  which  engages  the  fiery  enemy,  and  we 
suppose  that  the  volunteers  would  hardly  expect  him  to  be  chosen 
from  among  themselves.  There  are  places  beyond  the  sphere  of 
action  of  the  Fire  Brigade,  but  yet  almost  forming  part  of  London, 
•where  we  believe  the  services  of  volunteers  have  proved  highly 
valuable.  In  the  country,  of  course,  everybody  lends  a  hand 
with  or  without  a  head  to  guide  it.  Graduates  of  Cambridge  may 
remember  a  time  when  that  town  and  neighbourhood  were  remark- 
able for  numerous  fires,  and  an  excursion  to  a  blazing  farmyard 
became  one  of  the  regular  amusements  of  the  winter  term.  In  a 
country  town  the  custom  is,  or  was,  to  enter  the  houses  supposed 
to  be  in  danger  and  remove  the  property  to  any  other  houses 
At  a  safe  distance.  When  leisure  came  for  the  reclamation 
of  this  property,  some  pieces  perhaps  might  prove  to  have  gone 
irreclaimably  astray.  In  London,  if  you  pause  near  the  scene 
of  a  fire,  a  policeman  moves  you  on.  In  the  country,  if 
you  do  not  hasten  to  give  assistance,  you  are  thought 
to  want  both  courage  and  humanity.  Between  town  and 
country  lie  the  districts  where  volunteers  supply  more  or  less 
the  place,  and  sometimes  usurp  the  uniform,  of  the  Fire  Brigade. 
When  Captain  Shaw  gave  his  evidence  both  the  strength  and  the  cost 
of  the  force  which  he  commands  were  less  than  half  of  that  which 
works  excellently  in  Paris.  Probably  this  proportion  has  been 
maintained,  although  the  growth  of  London  calls  for  more  firemen 
every  year.  Skilled  officers  and  well-trained  men  produce 
astonishing  results.  They  cannot,  of  course,  prevent  fires 
breaking  out,  but  they  can  .md  do  arrest  their  progress. 
Dryden  decorously  assumed  that  the  personal  intervention  of 
Kin"  Charles  II.  helped  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  Great  Fire 
of  London.  But  nowadays  both  Court  and  city  would  prefer 
Captain  Shaw  to  any  other  leader,  however  illustrious.  It  is  a 
comfort  to  reflect  that  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  is  one  of  the 
institutions  of  the  country  which  nobody  abuses  at  home,  and 
e\  ery  competent  observer  from  abroad  must  admire.  It  owes  its 
origin,  as  we  have  shown,  to  a  voluntary  association  of  Insurance 
Offices,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  monuments  of  the 
capacity  for  organization  of  Englishmen  not  employed  or  impeded 
by  Government. 


THE  OLD  MASTERS  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 
II. 

rpiIE  gem  of  the  collection  is  EafTaelle's  "Agony  in  the 
-L  Giirden  "  (176).  There  are  pictures  more  striking  in  effect, 
more  grand  and  original  in  conception,  and  there  are  canvases  or 
panels  ten,  nay  twenty,  times  the  size  ;  but  this  little  work  is  in 
Its  sphere  faultless ;  we  call  it  a  gem  because  of  its  purity,  its  lustre, 
its  perfection.  Much  might  be  written  coneernmg  the  curious 
history  and  the  matchless  art  of  this  representative  work,  men- 
tioned by  Vasari,  and  described  in  detail  by  Passavant.  The  pic- 
ture was  painted  at  Urbino  about  the  year  i  505  ;  Hafiaelle  was 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  his  father  and  mother  were  both  dead; 
he  had  entered  the  school  of  I'erugino,  had  made  his  first  visit  to 
Florence,  and  then  returned  for  a  brief  space  to  his  native  city  in 
the  Uinbrian  liills,  apparently  because  his  good  parents  had  left 
"  his  ail'iiirs  in  much  confusion."  These  few  biogiaphical  details 
give  a  clue  to  the  carefully  wrought  work  before  us.  It  belongs 
to  what,  with  some  (ipj)earance  of  paiado.^c,  may  be  termed  the 
prai- liiiHiiellite  period  of  llnlikelle  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  almost 
identical  with  the  worlis  of  his  master.  Indeed  Vasari  expni.ssly 
states  that  at  tliis  period  liaflhelle  imitated  with  such  exactitude 
the  manner  of  IN^nigino  that  the  diHercnce  between  the  work  of 
the  master  and  of  his  pupil  could  not  bo  discerned  with  any  cer- 
tainty. "  The  Agony  in  tiju  (Jarden,"  by  Porugino,  now  in  the  Belle 
Arti,  Florence,  i»  nioretlian  analogous  to,  for  in  some  parts,  especially 
of  the  three  Hleei)ing  Apostles,  it  is  all  but  identical  with,  the 
composition  now  exhibited.  Yet  the  antlieiilicity  of  this  com- 
position HeeniHeslaldiHlicd  by  the  words  of  Vasari,  who  relates  that 
the  youthful  Kaliii'  llc,  while  abiding  at  Urbino,  painted  for  Duko 
(Juiilobaldo  "  a  small  jiiclnro  rcpri  si  iiting  Christ  praying  in  the 
Garden  with  tlirce  of  the  Ajio.sthjs,  who  are  Hle('i)ing  at  eonio 
diHtaiice,  and  whii  li  is  ho  b(,'aulilully  painted  that  it  could  scarcely 
be  better  or  otherwise  were  it  even  in  miniature."  Wlu^n  Vasari 
wrote,  the  work  wua  ticiisurcd  as  u  eacrcd  thing  in  the  JJeiniitago 


of  Camaldoli,  Urbino ;  it  then  passed  into  the  possession  of  PiinGa 
Gabrielli  and  was  long  in  Rome,  whence  it  was  stolen  and  lost, 
but  at  length  found  in  Germany,  and,  after  a  law-suit,  recovered. 
In  the  year  1 844  it  was  acquired  by  Mr.  Woodburn ;  in  the 
following  year  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Coningham,  and 
is  now  the  property  of  the  present  exhibitor,  Mr.  Fuller  Maitland. 
In  the  course  of  these  recent  changes  of  ownership  it  is  known  to 
have  fetched  the  sum  of  787/.  los.,  which  is  at  the  moderate 
rate  of  twenty-five  shillings  the  square  inch;  imder  the  amazing 
rise  in  prices  of  late  years  the  value  must  be  vastly  augmented. 
The  Garvagh  Holy  Family  was  purchased  for  the  National 
Gallery  at  9,000^.  which  is  at  the  rate  of  more  than  45^.  to  each 
square  inch  of  panel.  The  picture  now  exhibited  is,  on  the  whole,, 
in  good  preservation,  yet  writers  who  describe  it  say  that  some; 
parts  have  been  ill  restored.  We  have  given  space  to  this  "  Agony 
in  the  Garden  "  because,  as  we  have  said,  it  stands  as  a  repre- 
sentative product;  it  shows  Raffaelle  before  his  great  change;  it  is  at 
the  antipodes  to  his  latest  work  "  The  Transfiguration "  in  the 
Vatican ;  it  retains  the  simplicity,  the  earnestness,  the  devotion 
which  belong  to  the  spiritual  school  of  Umbria.  In  the  Orleans 
Gallery  there  was  an  analogous  composition. 

In  the  Venetian  school  Titian  again  takes  the  lead.  First  come* 
"  The  Cornaro  Family  "  (146),  a  spacious  panorama,  brilliant  as  a: 
sunny  day,  dramatic  as  a  group  of  richly  robed  senators  on  the 
stage.  It  would  not  be  quite  correct  to  say  that  the  canvas  has 
been  covered  carelessly  or  coarsely,  and  yet  throughout  the 
handling  is  rapid  and  broad  almost  to  a  fault ;  indeed  some  have 
surmised,  though  only  on  slight  internal  evidence,  that  Tintoretr. 
may  have  knocked  in  certain  dashing  passages.  A  picture 
of  this  somewhat  routine  character,  displaying  considerable- 
inequalities,  and  scarcely  in  any  part,  save  the  two  principal' 
heads,  rising  to  the  pitch  of  Titianesque  perfection,  may  well  have 
been  committed  in  a  great  degree  to  scholars,  of  whom  Tintoret 
was  one.  The  style  too,  as  well  as  the  general  idea  of 
the  composition,  bears  some  analogy  to  the  masterwork  of 
Veronese,  "  The  Family  of  Darius,"  in  the  National  Gallery ;. 
so  true  is  it  that  a  school  like  that  of  Venice,  when  firmly  esta- 
'  blished  in  its  principles  and  practice,  is  able  to  produce  great  works 
which  represent  not  an  individual  only  but  a  period,  and  embody- 
as  it  were  the  collective  genius  of  a  community.  This  remark 
may  be  further  enforced  by  the  "  Portrait  of  an  Armed  Man  ia 
Black  "  ( 1 43),  a  picture  which,  though  it  bears  the  name  of  Titian, 
might  equally  well  be  assigned  to  Morone.  In  fact,  speculations 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  old  masters  are  as  endless  as  they  are  in- 
teresting ;  at  the  present  moment  criticism  tends  to  scepticism — a 
reaction  no  doubt  from  the  credulity  which  some  time  past  put  tO' 
the  credit  of  a  few  great  painters  the  countless  products  of  pupils 
and  imitators.  Yet  perhaps  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  placing 
implicit  faith  in  that  lovely  little  figure,  "The  Lace-maker" 

(123)  .  Titian  here  shows  himself  the  great  forerunner  of 
Reynolds ;  indeed  this  charming  conception  might  be  fitly  called 
"  the  age  of  innocence  " ;  the  child  has  the  eyes  of  surprise,  the- 
quiet  mouse-like  manner,  the  timorousness,  the  half-awakening 
consciousness,  which  give  indescribable  charm  to  the  children  of 
Reynolds.  Titian  was  never  more  delicate  in  pearly  grey,  not  evea 
in  the  dress  of  the  famous  "  Flora  "  in  Florence.  Close  by  hangs 
one  of  the  most  slashing  of  portraits  ever  assigned  to  Tintoret 

(124)  ,  and  the  opposite  wall  receives  decoration  from  the  same 
exuberant  pencil  and  glowing  palette  in  a  highly  imaginative 
rendering  of  the  "  Baptism  of  Christ "  (140).    The  picture  was 
exhibited  at  Leeds.    We  have  also  seen  a  replica,  possibly  with' 
variations,  in  a  church  at  Verona.    The  composition  has  the 
accustomed  impetuosity  of  the  master ;  no  genius  was  ever 
troubled  with  such  unrest.    St.  John  is  of  the  size  of  a  river  god  y 
cherubs  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread ;  the  dove  struggles  ia 
danger  through  storm  clouds.    Grand  is  the  glory  of  the  upper 
sky,  and  imagination  takes  free   fling  through  space.  We- 
cannot  ci-edit  Bonifazio— a  master  rare   except   in  Venice — 
with  the  ridiculous   medley   called   "A  Pilgrimage   to  the- 
Temple  of  Fame"  (78).    Neither  can  we  inflict  on  Giorgione 
"  A  Lady  and  Boy  of  the  Morosini  Family  "  (145).    Nor  is  it  by 
any  means  sure  that  Paris  Bordone  could  have  painted,  at  least 
from  the  life,  "  Violante,  Daughter  of  Palma  Veccbio"  (i34)»- 
Bordone  was  born  in  1 500,  and  the  lovely  Violante  was  in  her 
prime  between  1516  and  1 520.  The  stylo  is  here  in  the  advanced 
manner  of  Bordone,  who  lived  up  to  I  57 1  ;  the  blooming  Violante, 
therefore,  in  all  probability  had  grown  into  an  old  woman  at  thfr 
date  of  this  picture.    No  head  is  better  known;  Palma  and 
Titian  again  and  again  painted  the  lady,  sometimes  in  company 
with  her  two  sisters.    On  the  whole,  we  incline  to  think  the- 
figure  now  on  view  a  free  version  made  by  Bordone  from  Titian. 
The  colouring  ia  that  of  Bordone  when  he  strove  to  imitate  his 
second  ma.ster,  Titian,  just  as  the  colouring  in  a  notable  composi- 
tion, "A  Knight  Arming"  (227),  is  that  of  the  same  inoster 
when  under  the  spell  of  Giorgione.    Here  the  warrior  is  in  grave 
mood,  for  ho  enters  on  solemn  duty,  and  his  comrades  await  his 
coming;  a  youth  diligently  buckles  on  his  armour,  and  ablackpage 
holds  his  helmet.    The  canvas  has  doubtless  darkened  consider- 
ably, and  yet  wo  may  bo  sure  it  was  never  light;  the  picture 
evidently  having  been  carried  out,  as  already  said,  in  emulation 
of  the  more  shadowy  conceptions  of  tiiorgione,  wherein  light  loses 
itself  ill  obscurity,  and  colour  is  mysteriously  veiled  as  if  glowing 
out  of  half-hidden  depths.  Colour  so  treated  has  great  signiticauce^ 
it  becomes  expressive  of  thought  and  responsive  to  emotion. 

Some  interesting  Spanish  pictures  come  from  the  collection  of 
the  late  Mr.  Richard  Ford,  the  well-known  author  of  the  Hand- 
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book  which  opened  the  Peninsula  to  English  tourists.  No  man 
has  written  in  n  smarter  way  of  Spanish  urt ;  wo  oflen  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  his  keen-sighted  judgments.  That  the  five 
pictures  now  exhibited  prove  a  little  disappointing  may  in  some 
measure  arise  from  the  deplorable  condition  into  which  they 
have  fallen.  Of  historic  importance  are  the  two  portraits 
(il6,  1 25),  by  Velasquez,  of  the  first  and  second  wives  of 
Philip  IV.  The  first  scarcely  bears  out,  wo  think,  the 
words  of  Sir  William  Stirling- Maxwell : — "  The  beautiful  Quoon 
Isabella  de  Bourbon — Elizabeth  of  France,  daughter  of  Henry  IV. 
and  sister  of  our  Ilenriettii  Maria— the  first  wife  of  Philip  IV., 
was  the  stiir  of  the  Court,  and  the  loveliest  subject  of  the 
pencil  of  W^lasquez."  And  the  exhaustive  Catalogue  to  tho 
"  Annals  "  makes  no  mention  of  tho  picture  now  exhibited  ;  it 
possibly  is  a  replica.  Mariana  of  Austria,  the  second  (,{ueen  of 
Philip  IV.  (125),  was,  we  are  told,  "  a  gay  princess,  prone  to  vex 
her  solemn  lord  with  girlish  laughter  "  ;  the  King,  it  is  said,  was 
never  known  to  smile  but  three  times  in  his  life,  which  may 
account  for  the  solemnity  of  his  face  whenever  it  appears  in 
picture  galleries.  The  portrait  of  the  second  Queen,  now  before 
us,  was  formerly  in  the  Koyal  Palace  at  Madrid  ;  it  subsequently 
fell  into  the  possession  of  General  Meade,  at  whose  sale  in  London 
in  1 847  it  was  purchased  for  thirteen  guineas — another  proof  of 
how  vastly  prices  have  changed  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  From  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  liadnor  come  two 
noble  tigures  which  again  show  Velasquez  the  greatest  of  portrait- 
painters.  To  both  works  interesting  stories  attach.  "  Juan  de 
Pareja"  (141)  was  an  intelligent,  bright-eyed  mulatto,  with  thick 
nose  and  lips,  and  curling  black  hair.  At  first  he  was  the 
slave  of  Velasquez ;  he  cleaned  the  brushes,  ground  the  colours, 
set  the  palettes,  and  swept  out  the  studio.  But  at  length  he 
learned  to  use  the  brushes  he  washed,  and  the  King  one 
day,  discovering  in  the  painting-room  a  picture  by  the  poor 
colour-grinder,  turned  to  Velasquez,  and  said,  "  You  see  that  a 
painter  like  this  ought  not  to  remain  a  slave."  Velasquez  imme- 
diately gave  to  his  faithful  servant  freedom,  together  with  all  the 
educational  advantages  of  his  studio.  We  know  of  two  very 
creditable  works  by  Pareja,  severally  in  the  Galleries  of  Madrid 
and  St.  Petersburg.  "  The  calling  of  St.  Matthew  "  in  the  former 
contains  the  artist's  own  portrait.  W^e  dwell  on  these  biographi- 
cal incidents  because  Pareja,  whoso  swarthy  physiognomy  we 
have  now  the  opportunity  of  studying,  is  the  only  historic  indi- 
cation that  a  mulatto  and  a  slave  is  capable  of  becoming-  an 
artist  of  renown.  Yet  Pareja  was  little  more  than  a  copyist ;  his 
portraits,  in  fact,  are  so  far  imitations  as  to  have  been  mistaken  for 
the  work  of  Velasquez.  Of  no  less  interest  in  the  story  of 
Spanish  art  is  the  portrait  of  Admiral  Pareja  (149),  also  by 
Velasquez.  The  picture  is  said  to  have  been  painted  with  brushes 
of  unusual  length,  and  certainlj'  the  figure  tells  with  amazing- 
power  and  life-like  presence  at  unusual  distance.  It  is  related 
that  Philip  IV.,  taldng  his  accustomed  lounge  through  the  painting 
room  where  the  full-length  portrait  stood,  exclaimed,  "  What,  still 
here  my  admiral ! and  receiving  no  reply,  turned  to  Velasquez 
and  said,  "  1  assure  you  I  was  taken  in."  "  Signing  the  Marriage 
Contract  between  the  Infanta  jMargarita  Maria,  daughter  of 
Philip  IV.,  and  the  Emperor  Leopold"  (86),  seems  doubtful; 
possibly  the  figure  of  the  Infanta  is  a  first  rubbing  in  hj  the 
master.  A  more  veritable  work,  though  not  mentioned  by  Sir 
William  Stirling-Maxwell,  is  "  A  Woman  making  an  Omelette  " 
(92).  The  intense  realism  and  individualism  in  detail  and  in 
character  place  this  life-like  scene  in  the  same  category 
with  "  The  Water  Sellers"  in  Apsley  House.  The  pictures  of 
Murillo,  though  professedly  six  iu  number,  are  of  comparative!}' 
slight  -worth;  "  lluth  and  Naomi "  (152)  is  the  best,  and  un- 
doubtedly genuine.  We  cannot  close  the  Spanish  school  without 
directing  attention  to  an  impressive  work,  "  Christ  Bearing  the 
Cross"  (.104),  a  signed  canvas  by  Francisco  Ribalta,  a  painter  of 
Valencia,  who  formed  his  style  in  Italy  under  the  posthumous 
influence  of  Raflaelle.  But  Spanish  artists  emulate  Italian 
painters  with  a  diilerence ;  they  are  uniformly  dark,  draped,  and 
devotional ;  and  such  is  the  aspect  of  this  "  Christ  "  heavily  laden 
under  the  burden  of  the  Cross.  It  were  interesting  to  compare, 
by  means  of  eugi-avings,  photogi-aphs,  or  otherwise,  the  picture 
now  exhibited  with  the  analogous  work  in  the  chapel  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford — a  composition  which,  under  the  absolute  ignorance 
which  in  England  formerly  prevailed  even  in  high  places,  has 
been  successively  assigned  to  Titian,  Ludovico  Carracci,  Guido, 
Morales,  and  one  of  the  two  Pibaltas.  The  signature  to  the 
picture  now  in  the  Academy,  if  it  can  be  established  as  veritable, 
may  go  far  to  solve  these  historic  perplexities. 

Kubens  is  so  well  known,  and  has  been  so  often  passed  under 
review,  that  the  examples  here  presented  need  not  detain  us  long. 
'•  The  Artist's  Son  "  (74)  is  better  seen  in  Dresden;  also  in  the 
same  Gallery  is  a  bacchanal  scene  superior  to  "  Diana  re- 
turning from  the  Chase"  (207).  Space,  however,  must  be 
afforded  for  "  Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den  "  (131).  That  this  master- 
work  is  not  by  Snyders,  as  some  have  asserted,  may  be  easily 
proved  by  comparison  with  "  The  Boar  Hunt "  (80),'  in  tho  ad- 
joining room.  The  handling  of  Kubens  is  free,  liquid,  and  sketchy  ; 
the  execution  of  Snyders,  on  the  contrary,  is  hard,  mechanical, 
and  laboured.  Besides,  apart  from  internal  evidence,  "  we  know 
with  certainty,"  writes  Dr.  Waagen,  "  that  Ilubens  executed  this 
picture  entirely  himself,"  the  evidence  being  a  letter  written  from 
Antwerp,  wherein  the  painter  says,  "Daniel  amidst  many  lions, 
taken  from  the  life— original;  the  whole  by  my  hand."  i\ubens 
ia  known  as  almost  unrivalled  in  the  delineation  of  animals ;  Sir 


Edwin  Landseer  is  not  his  superior  in  action  and  in  power.  The 
two  artists  have  measured  their  strength  within  tho  walls  of  the 
Academy;  and  the  verdict  is,  that  the  lions  of  Landseer  are  tame, 
while  the  lions  of  ilubens  are  wild,  angi-y,  and  ferocious  as 
absolute  monarchs  of  tho  forest.  They  grandly  prowl  around  tho 
terrified  prophet;  indeed  Daniel  serves  but  as  an  excuse  for 
throwing  the  ravenous  beasts  into  dramatic  action. 


REVIEWS. 


GUBERNATIS'S  ZOOLOGICAL  MYTHOLOGY.* 

SOME  little  while  ago  the  Edinlnm/h  Review  p.assed  sentence  of 
death  on  the  so-called  science  of  Comparative  Mythology, 
and  uttered  a  solemn  warning  against  all  the  dreadful  results 
which  would  inevitably  follow  from  the  adoption  of  its  pernicious 
principles.  Setting  aside  the  plea  that  the  genius  of  great 
poets  is  shown  most  of  all  in  their  power  of  transmuting 
the  poorest  materials  into  gold,  and  that  their  truthfulness 
and  force  in  the  analysis  and  description  of  human  feelings  are 
not  only  not  called  into  question,  but  are  indefinitely  enhanced,  if 
it  should  be  proved  that  the  rude  forms  hewn  by  them  into 
shapes  so  exquisite  really  exhibited  little  or  nothing  of  deep  human 
feeling,  the  reviewer,  speaking  on  behalf  of  Iloiner  and  yEschylus, 
of  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  laid  his  ban  on  all  attempts  to  reduce 
to  mythical  phrases  the  stories  of  Helen  and  Achilleus,  of  Paris  and 
Ilektor.  A  process  which  called  itself  scientific  and  which  might 
possibly  invade  even  the  sacred  circle  of  the  dramas  of  Shakspeare 
was  more  than  flesh  and  blood  could  bear ;  and  the  ease  with 
which  the  process  might  be  applied  to  some  atleastof  Shakspeare's 
plays  was  without  any  misgiving  insisted  on  as  a  conclusive 
reason  for  summarily  rejecting-  the  upstart  science: — 

Othello  [the  reviewer  ironically  argued]  is  obviously  a  solar  hero,  and  to 
the  enlightened  comparative  mythologist  the  whole  tragedy  is  a  transparent 
solar  myth.  Some  short-sighted  critics  have  indeed  supposed  that  Shak- 
speare meant  to  represent  in  this  tragedy  the  working  of  human  passions 
such  as  jealousy  and  revenge.  But  this  is  a  complete  mistake  arising 
from  the  non-recognition  ot  the  Vcdic  element  which  constitutes  the 
essence  of  all  real  tragedy. 

The  science,  in  short,  was  by  the  confession  of  its  upholders  a  mass 
of  absurdities.  The  mythical  beings  of  the  Vedic  hymns  were  not 
only  vague  and  shadowj-,  but  both  they  and  their  attributes  were 
interchangeable.  Professor  Max  Mliller  had  himself  admitted  that 
the  same  God  is  sometimes  regarded  as  supreme,  sometimes  as 
equal,  sometimes  as  inferior  to  others,  and  no  sane  man  would 
waste  time  on  material  so  worthless.  The  supposition  that  the 
subject  and  framework  of  poems  so  full  of  human  feeling  as  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssej'  could  have  been  furnished  by  phrases  which 
described  originally  the  phenomena  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth 
drew  down  even  a  more  severe  censure.  It  was  urged  that  physical 
phenomena  are,  and  always  were,  destitute  of  those  elements  of 
interest  which  must  lie  at  the  root  of  every  great  poem  ;  and  the 
notion  of  dramatizing  a  law  of  nature  was  dismissed  as  absurd 
and  self-contradictory. 

If  this  hard  knock  could  slay  the  new  science,  it  was  perhaps  well 
that  the  blow  should  be  given ;  but  the  assertion  of  its  apparent 
absurdity  as  a  conclusive  ground  for  condemning  it  lost  some- 
what of  its  force  for  those  whose  thoughts  turned  to  the 
history  of  astronomy ;  while  the  absurdity  of  dramatizing  a  law 
of  nature  ceased  to  impress  those  who  remembered  that  the 
notion  of  laws  of  nature  had  iu  the  im  thopreic  ages  no  existence, 
and  that  the  supposed  lack  of  interest  in  phj-sical  phenomena  is 
contradicted  by  many  of  the  most  splendid  or  most  touching 
poems  of  the  greatest  poets  whether  of  England  or  of  any  other 
country.  Time,  it  would  seem,  is  already  beginning  to  -work  its 
revenge  ;  and  the  very  ark  of  the  Shakspearian  drama  has  been 
touched  by  scholars  who  are  not  comparative  mythologists,  and 
who  do  not  even  profess  to  be  mythologists  at  all."  Such  students 
have  not  been  afraid  to  say  that,  for  some  at  least  of  his  plays, 
Shakspeare  employed  materials  obtained  from  the  great  store- 
house of  Aryan  myths,  and  that  the  drama  for  the  framework  of 
which  he  is  most  indebted  to  these  mytlis  is  the  one  marked 
perhaps  beyond  all  others  for  the  play  of  the  truest  and  deeji^st  of 
humau  feelings — Hamlet.  The  fact  that  Shakspeare  worked 
from  a  German  model,  and  that  in  this  model  the  mythical  origin  of 
the  story  is  clearly  brought  out,  cannot  be  put  out  i:V  sight ;  and  the 
shadowy  nature  of  the  hero  himself  has  been  exhibited  most 
forcibly  by  a  writer  who,  seeking  only  to  ascertain  how  iox  Hamlet 
belongs  to  a  family  which  had  an  historical  existence,  found  that 
almost  every  name  with  which  he  is  connected  is  the  subject  of 
myths  common  to  most  or  all  branches  of  the  Aryan  race,  that 
the  method  of  Hamlet's  death  agrees  precisely  with  that  of 
his  father,  and  that  the  incidents  are  found  in  manv 
other  stories  of  mythical  heroes.  The  diggers  in  this  field  may 
seem  to  approach  perilously  near  to  Othello  ^  but  whatever  may  be 
the  fate  of  the  sw;irthy  Moor  and  his  fair-haired  love,  the  frame- 
work of  another  play  of  the  great  English  dramatist  has  in  the 
meanwhile  been  traced  to  distant  lauds  and  ages  by  an  Italian 
scholar  in  a  work  which  marks  another  stage  iu  "the  history 
of  mythological  research.  In  the  stories  of  Dirghatamas  an'd 
Yayatis,  Professor  Angelo  de  Gubernatis  discerns  "King  Lear  in 

•  Zoological  MytUnhciij ;  or.  Legends  of  Animals.  Bv  Angelo  de 
Gubernatis,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  "and  Comparative  Literature  "in  the 
Istituto  di  Studii  Superior!  at  Florence.    Ltndon  :  Triibner.  1872. 
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embryo.  Cordelia  is  here  the  third  son,  who  consents  to  become 
old  in  his  father's  stead  when  his  two  elder  brothers  refuse,  or,  in 
another  version,  the  youngest  child  who  remains  with  his  parents 
when  these  have  been  driven  from  their  home  by  the  elder  children. 

But  the  real  significance  of  this  very  able  work  lies  else- 
where. It  is  not  our  intention  to  pronounce  definitely  whether 
the  conclusions  of  the  author  are  right  or  wrong ;  but  we  may 
acknowledge  at  the  outset  the  vast  learning  and  the  patient  care 
with  which  he  has  accumulated  and  classified  in  these  remarkable 
volumes  a  vast  store  of  materials,  and  the  vigour  which  may 
carry  the  reader  through  his  whole  book  with  almost  unflagging 
interest.  By  first  publishing  his  work  in  an  English  dress,  which 
only  in  a  few  stray  words  or  expressions  betrays  the  fact  that  we 
are  reading  a  translation,  Professor  Gubernatis  has  chosen  to 
address  himself  chiefly  to  English  scholars ;  and  it  will  not  speak 
well  either  for  their  patience  or  for  their  impartiality  if  they  fail 
to  weigh  carefully  the  evidence  here  brought  before  them.  This 
evidence  may  be  said  to  bear  practically  on  one  point,  that  point 
being  the  one  on  which  for  some  time  past  the  whole  contro- 
versy on  the  comparative  theory  has  been  turning.  With  the 
Edinhirgh  Reviewer  the  flexibility  of  the  materials  said  to  be 
employed  in  the  formation  of  myths  was  a  sufficient  reason  for 
rejecting  as  absurd  the  conclusions  of  comparative  mythologists, 
and  for  denying  the  possibility  of  the  science.  With  Professor 
Gubernatis  this  flexibility  alone  renders  the  existence  of  myths 
possible  ;  and,  to  say  the  least,  the  reader  who  has  gone  through 
these  volumes  must  feel  himself  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  vast 
array  of  facts  which  he  must  pass  under  review  before  he  can 
attempt  to  reject  the  proposition  as  unproven.  The  author's  task 
has  been  to  deal  first,  not  with  the  great  epic  poems  and  epical 
heroes  and  actors,  whether  of  the  Eastern  or  Western  world,  but 
with  the  vast  multitude  of  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes  which  figure 
in  those  poems  and  traditions.  This  strange  throng,  which  ex- 
hibits innumerable  shapes,  beautiful  or  grotesque,  graceful  or  dis- 
gusting, lovely  or  fearful,  is  most  numerous  in  the  Vedic  and 
post-Vedic  literature  of  India.  But  if  we  call  to  mind  a  few  only 
of  the  old  Greek  myths,  we  shall  see  at  once  how  large  a  part 
these  creatures  play  in  them ;  and  yet  probably  until  the  question 
is  forced  on  their  notice,  not  many  will  have  thought  it  a  matter 
calling  for  any  serious  thought.  Yet  we  can  scarcely  be  justified 
in  dismissing  it  in  any  offhand  fashion,  when  we  have  the  eagle 
of  Zeus  and  the  owl  of  Athene,  the  horses  of  Achilleus  and 
Poseidon,  the  ass  of  Seilenos  and  the  ass's  ears  of  Midas,  when 
we  find  Athene  changing  herself  at  will  into  a  bird,  and  lo 
changed  into  an  heifer,  when  we  see  the  boar  in  the  stories 
of  Atys,  Adonis,  Meleagros,  and  Odysseus,  the  terrible  Mino- 
tauros  in  the  myth  of  Theseus,  and  the  fine  breathing  bulls 
in  that  of  Medeia.  In  short,  we  soon  learn  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  myth  in  which  bird,  beast,  or  fish  may  not  be  found. 
In  the  Homeric  hymn  Apollon  throws  himself  into  the  sea  in  the 
form  of  a  dolphin,  and,  having  guided  the  Cretan  ship  to  the 
shores  of  Krisa,  comes  out  from  the  waters  like  a  star.  In  the 
story  of  Aristaios  the  fish-god  is  seen  as  the  preacher  of  wisdom, 
«nd  as  a  deliverer  in  that  of  Arion.  As  to  serpents  and  dragons, 
they  are  everywhere — as  noxious  beasts  in  the  myths  of  Phoibos, 
Kadmos,  or  Heraldes,  and  in  beneficent  aspects  iu  the  stories 
of  lamos  and  Melampous.  Dionysos  can  change  himself  into  a 
bear  or  a  lion;  Lykaonis  changed,  against  his  will,  into  a  wolf; 
Arachne  into  a  spider ;  Philomela  and  Prokne  into  the  nightingale 
and  the  swallow.  The  golden  ram  carries Phrixos  andHelle  from  the 
land  of  Athamas;  the  three-headed  dog  guards  the  gates  of  Hades. 
Nay,  we  have  strange  unions  between  Leda  and  the  swan,  and 
hei'oes  and  heroines  hatched  from  eggs,  with  horrible  associations 
between  men  and  horses  or  other  beasts ;  and  not  only  have  wo 
the  marvellous  changes  by  which  Apollon  and  Athene  appear  as 
crows,  andTalaos  as  a  partridge,  but  for  many  of  these  transforma- 
tions,'or  for  the  manifestation  of  them,  the  times  are  definitely 
marked.  In  many  cases,  of  two  closely  connected  beings  one  only 
may  be  seen  at  a  time  ;  in  many  others,  one  change  passes  rapidly 
into  another,  like  the  uncertain  colours  of  a  dream.  It  is  only  on 
comparing  the  Greek  myths  or  traditions  with  those  of  other 
nations  or  races  that  our  eyes  are  opened  to  the  enormous  range  of 
this  mythological  zoology.  Birds,  beasts,  reptiles,  insects,  fishes, 
here  live  in  a  world  of  their  own,  reflecting  in  greater  or  less  de"ree 
the  forms  and  habits  of  the  animals  of  earth,  yet  never  wholly  like 
them ;  and  thus  we  find  ourselves  in  a  labyrinth  seemingly  inex- 
tricable. So  tangled  is  the  wilderness  and  so  strange  are  the  crea- 
tures which  inhabit  it,  that  wu  may  be  tempted  to  look  on  the  task  of 
classification  as  one  beyond  human  powers,  until  we  see  that  the 
aiiythical  zoology  of  the  most  distajit  nations  lias  many,  and  these 
the  most  striking,  features  in  common,  and  that,  if  this  zoology 
bo  the  growth  of  a  diseased  iniagitmtion,  all  nations  have  gone 
mad  in  precisely  the  same  way,  and  there  is  therefore  a 
method  iu  their"  miidiitss.  What  we  are  made  to  feel  most 
lijrcibly  is  that,  on  wliatover  theory  wo  are  to  explain  the  fact, 
the  world  into  which  we  mo  introduced  exhibits  a  series  of  in- 
cecsaiitly  and  rapidly  shilting  scenes,  in  which  tlio  same  objects, 
from  dill'crent  points  of  view,  »pp(,'ur  brilliant  or  dark,  lovely  or 
n')palling.  In  short,  tlio  plienoniena  which  wo  have  to  note  are 
cfiaracterized  by  that  flexibility  wliieii  is  ho  especially  distasteful 
to  critics  like  tlio  writer  in  the  JuUnburijh  lieomv.  In  this 
eburucterislic  I'rofessor  Gubernatis  sees  the  condition  witiiout 
wiiich  no  myth  would  ever  have  conn;  into  existence.  Tiio  myths 
which  have'bnincbed  <jir  into  the  largest  number  of  legends  are, 
iu  his  judgment,  thoso  which  are  founded  ou  the  moat  fleoling 
plieiioujemi : — 

The  continuous  succession  of  shiidowa,  iicnumbrn;,  cliiaroseiui,  and  almdcs 


of  light,  from  the  black  darkness  to  the  silver  moon,  from  the  silver  moon 

to  the  grey  twilight  of  morning,  which  gradually  melts  into  and  confounds 
itself  with  the  dawn,  from  the  dawn  to  the  aurora,  from  the  aurora  to  the 
sun  ;  the  same  variations  occurring,  but  inversely,  in  the  evening,  from  the 
dying  sun  to  the  reddish  and  hlood-coloured  sky  or  evening  aurora,  from 
the  evening  aurora  to  the  grey  twilight,  from  the  grey  twilight  to  the 
silver  moon,  from  the  silver  moon  to  the  gloomy  night — this  continual 
change  of  colours  which  meet,  imite  with,  and  pass  into,  each  other, 
originated  the  idea  of  celestial  companions,  friends,  or  relations,  who  are 
now  in  unison  and  now  separate,  who  now  approach  to  love  each  other,  to 
move  together  and  affectionately  follow  each  other,  now  rush  upon  each 
other  to  fight,  despoil,  betray,  and  destroy  each  other  turn  by  turn,  who 
now  attract  and  are  now  attracted,  are  now  seduced  and  now  seducers,  now 
cheated  and  now  deceivers,  now  victims,  now  sacriflcers. — I.  320. 

In  the  lives  of  these  companions,  friends,  rivals,  or  enemies,  the 
birds,  beasts,  fishes,  reptiles,  and  insects  of  the  mythical  world 
each  fulfil  a  special  office.  Nay,  these  friends  or  enemies  may 
themselves  assume  and  again  throw  off  these  animal  forms,  and 
beasts  are  supposed  to  go  through  courses  of  action  which  are 
possible  only  for  a  man.  The  god  Ilanumant,  the  son  of  the  bull 
or  of  the  wind,  appearing  himself  both  as  a  bull  and  as  an  ape, 
receives  as  a  reward  from  the  King  Bharatas  a  hundred  thousand 
cows,  sixteen  wives,  and  a  hundred  servant-maids.  As  bull  or 
ape,  what,  Professor  Gubernatis  asks,  could  he  have  done  with 
them  ? — 

It  is  these  inconsistencies  [he  adds]  which  have  caused  mythology  to  be 
condemned  by  the  crowd  of  old  but  prolific  pedants  as  a  vain  science, 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  precisely  these  inconsistencies  which  raise  it, 
in  our  esteem,  to  the  rank  of  a  valid  science.  He  who  handed  down  to  us 
the  feats  of  Hanumant  took  care  also  to  tell  us  how  he  had  the  faculty  of 
changing  his  form  at  will ;  and  this  faculty,  attributed  to  this  impersona- 
tion of  a  celestial  phenomenon,  is  the  fruit  of  one  of  the  most  naive  but  just 
observations  of  virgin  and  grandiose  nature. — 1. 90. 

This  sentence  may  not  accurately  represent  the  author's  meaning ; 
but  the  defects  of  translation  (and  in  these  volumes  they  are  few 
indeed)  cannot  invalidate  his  claim  to  a  hearing ;  and  this 
hearing  he  challenges  for  a  proposition  which  certainly  cannot  be 
charged  with  being  either  indefinite  or  indistinct.  His  first  book 
bears  the  title  of  "  Animals  of  the  Earth,"  the  second  of  "  Animals 
of  the  Air,"  the  third  of  "  Animals  of  the  Water  " ;  but  he  holds 
that  there  is  but  oue  domain  in  which  all  the  animals  of  mythology 
are  produced  and  play  their  several  parts: — 

This  domain  is  always  the  heavens,  whilst  the  time  during  which 
the  mythical  action  lasts  is  subject  to  many  variations,  being  now  the 
day  of  twelve  honrs  ;  now  that  of  twenty-four  ;  now  the  three  watches  of  the 
night ;  at  one  time  the  lunar  month  of  twent3'-seven  days,  at  another  the 
solar  month  of  thirty  ;  sometimes  the  year  of  twelve  solar,  and  sometimes 
that  of  thirteen  lunar,  months. — I.  p.  xvi. 

When  to  these  variations  are  added  the  changes  of  phase  inces- 
santly going  on  in  the  heavens,  we  seem  to  lose  ourselves  in  a 
boundless  region  where  the  human  imagination  may  run  riot 
without  check.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  innumerable 
images  thus  produced  may  be  brought  into  order,  and  whether 
the  classifications  yield  results  which  may  be  regarded  as  adequate 
foundations  for  a  science.  For  the  present  we  will  only  remark 
that,  as  furnishing  materials  for  the  comparative  mythologist,  the 
Slavonic  traditions  are  placed  by  Professor  Gubernatis  above 
the  Greek.  The  former  in  his  belief  have  undergone  no  change 
for  perhaps  three  thousand  years,  while  the  Tatar  himself,  a  great 
teller  of  stories,  only  increased  the  taste  of  the  Slavonic  peasant 
for  tales,  and  did  not  change  his  legends  or  his  character.  In 
short,  the  Tatar  stories,  he  maintains,  are  the  Aryan  tales  them- 
selves, ©•nly  a  little  modified  by  a  few  Tatar  peculiarities.  The 
reader  who  may  wish  to  see  how  far  the  judgment  of  Professor 
Gubernatis  is  confirmed  by  an  independent  witness,  will  find 
a  Jai-ge  amount  of  mythical  zoology  in  Mr.  Ilawson's  Sonys  of  the 
Russiati  Pco2)k'. 


A  LADY  OF  THE  LAST  CEXTUKY.* 

IN  spite  of  our  self-complacent  sense  of  progress,  there  is  one 
quality  in  which  we  ai'o  forced  to  own  ourselves  falling  short 
of  our  forefathers.  We  cannot  read  the  social  history  of  the  last 
century  without  feeling  that  they  beat  us  hollow  in  the  article  of 
vivacity.  And  this  is  an  admission  which  carries  us  fm-ther 
than  at  first  seems,  or  than  is  altogether  agreeable;  for  can  wit 
exist  without  it?  It  is  this  quality  which  makes  book-making 
out  of  eighteenth-century  biography  easy  writing,  and,  when 
written,  easy  reading.  It  is  not  new ;  wo  are  sure,  in  fact,  that 
we  have  read  it  all  somewhere  before ;  but  wo  find  ourselves  in 
cheerful  company.  We  open  upon  a  page  when  society  was 
young — "Ah,  woful  when  !  " — and  people  knew  how  to  entertaiu 
each  other ;  and  wo  are  entertained  at  second-hand,  though  sad- 
dened by  the  contrast,  as  wo  range  over  our  acquaintance — 
able  and  well  informed  people  probably,  but  not  lively ;  or  we 
moro  r(>asonably  ask,  each  one  of  himself,  Falkland's  question — 
Am  I  the  life  of  the  company  P  which  each  member  of  the  his- 
torical circle  was  in  his  turn. 

The  heroine  of  Dr.  IJorau's  present  boolc,  A  Ladij  of  the  Last 
Cctdiiri/,  is  a  typical  representative  of  this  distinguishing  quality. 
Vivacity,  as  the  characteristic  of  an  age,  is  a  vigorous  thing,  im- 
plying strongtii — strength  of  body,  mind,  and  nerve.  The  viva- 
cious ladies  who  figure  in  the  history  of  the  period  lived 
long  and  actively ;  they  danced,  they  talked,  they  wrote,  they 
[  managed  their  households,  and  were  quite  equal  to  guide 
themselves  and  their  affairs,  and  as  long  as  they  lived 
they  enjoyed  a  good  laugh.     I're-ominent  for  this  liveliness 

•  A  I.ikIii  of  the  lAiat  Century :  Ulra.  KHznhrth  Montiigu.    Illustrated  by 
her  UnpuWishcd  Letters.  Hy  Ur.  Uonui.  London  :  Uenllcy  &  Sou,  1873. 
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wad  buoyancy  of  spirit  stands  Mrs.  Montagu,  who  on  tliia  account 
tAone  deserves  to  be  resuscitated  by  a  new  volume  in  her  honour. 
As  a  child  she  bandied  repartees  with  her  father  till  ho  retired 
diflcomhted  from  the  contest;  her  "elegant  vivacity"  is  the 
theme  of  her  friends,  to  whom  her  variety  was  a  constant  surprise ; 
htir  letters  are  full  of  spirited  comment  and  happy  turns.  She 
oorried  all  she  had  learnt  at  her  tongue's  end.  ller  conversation 
won  the  highest  praise  from  Dr.  .Tohnson  for  its  life : — "  That  lady 
exerts  more  nihiil  in  conversation  than  any  person  I  ever  met 
with.  Sir,  she  displays  such  powers  of  ratiocination  and  radiations 
of  intellectual  eminence  as  are  amazing."  And  this  vigour  and 
sprightliness  lasted  her  through  a  long  life. 

It  may  be  that  the  deeper  and  wider  view  of  responsibility  en- 
forced upon  society,  at  least  in  words,  by  teachers  of  all  schools  in 
our  day,  is  a  salutary  check  on  minds  open  to  such  influences.  Wo 
do  not  pretend  to  put  forward  this  cheerful,  prosperous  lady  as 
an  example  to  her  sex  ;  it  might  have  been  for  her  good  now  and 
then  to  let  the  troubles  of  the  world  take  a  stronger  hold  of  her 
heart  and  fancy  than  they  seem  to  have  done.  Slie  represents  an 
age  which  did  not  affect  deep  views ;  tlie  inequalities  of  liuman 
society  were  a  fact  which  it  did  not  feel  called  on  to  rectify  on  a 
subversive  scale.  Her  rule  of  conduct  marks  the  prevailing  tone  : — 
"  My  business  is  to  make  the  best  of  things  as  they  are  " — and 
"  things  "  certainly  arranged  themselves  with  an  extraordinary  eye  to 
her  convenience.  But  she  had  the  art  of  making  her  convenience 
fall  in  with  the  general  happiness,  as  Hannah  More's  testimony, 
written  some  years  after  her  death,  shows  : — "  Her  fine  qualities 
were  many ;  from  my  first  entrance  into  Loudon  life  till  her  death 
I  ever  found  her  an  affectionate,  zealous,  and  constant  friend,  as 
well  as  a  most  instructive  and  pleasant  companion."  She  had  a 
temper  to  make  the  most  of  her  gifts ;  it  helped  her  to  a  career  ; 
which  even  beauty,  birth,  health,  wit,  and  wealth,  without  it,  are 
not  enough  to  win  for  a  woman.  Even  her  errors  were  lucky ;  they 
were  follies  and  affectations,  not  faults  of  temper  or  more  fatal 
imprudences  in  business  or  conduct,  the  usual  pitfalls  of  a  bril- 
liant fortune.  It  is  not  Dr.  Doran's  part  to  describe  these  affecta- 
tions, but  they  were  so  far  of  the  nature  of  "  Queen  Elizabeth's  " 
foibles  that  they  never  interfered  with  her  main  interests.  A 
strong  sense  was  the  basis  of  her  character,  regulating  all  the 
leading  actions  of  her  life.  As  a  beauty  and  wit,  she  endured  the 
crucial  test  of  a  crowd  of  lovers,  from  whom  she  chose  a  rich 
commoner  of  good  birth  and  understanding  and  great  wealth, 
to  whom  she  made  a  good  wife,  though  his  death  certainlj'  cast 
no  lasting  gloom  on  her  spirits.  He  left  her  his  whole  fortune 
and  estates.  These  estates  she  managed  with  a  vigilant  pru- 
dence apart  from  meanness  mid  suspicion.  She  manifests  a 
remarkable  enjoyment  in  possession.  The  word  w??/  is  as  con- 
spicuous in  her  letters  as  the  "I"  of  egotism  in  some  people's. 
But  7111/  tenants,  >«?/  agent,  mi/  labourers,  mi/  colliers,  mi/  ser- 
vants, all  gain  by  the  connexion  with  herself,  and  are  good  of 
their  kind.  Even  building  on  a  large  scale  (her  mansion  in 
Portman  Square)  does  not  disturb  this  complacency.  "If  it 
were  not  that  a  house  must  be  building  before  it  can  be  built,  I 
should  never  have  been  a  builder,"  but  "I  have  never  had  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  pain  or  pleasure  in  the  operation.  I  have  not 
met  with  the  least  disappointment  or  mortification.  It  has  gone 
on  as  fast  and  well  as  I  expected,  and  when  it  is  habitable  I 
shall  take  great  pleasure  in  it."  Not  even  pay-day  tries  her 
equanimity.    She  owns  a  wonderful  charm  in  "  a  receit  "  in  full 

all  demands,  and  "  my  house  never  appeared  to  me  so  noble,  so 
splendid,  so  pleasant,  so  convenient,  as  when  I  had  paid  oft"  every 
snilling  of  debt  it  had  incurred."  She  finds  the  same  enjoyment 
in  the  achievements  of  the  "  celebrated  Mr.  Brown  "  ("  Capability 
Brown  "  ),  who  lays  out  the  grounds  of  her  country  house : — "  As 
fast  as  time  wrinkles  my  forehead  I  smooth  the  grounds  about 
Sandleford,  or  embellish  my  town  habitation.  In  a  little  while  I 
shall  never  see  anything  belonging  to  me  that  is  not  pretty,  except 
when  I  behold  my  face  in  the  looking-glass." 

This  was  written  in  1779,  and  the  writer  was  born  in  1720.  It 
tells  much  for  the  quality  of  her  vivacity  that  it  should  thus  have 
stood  the  wear  and  tear  of  all  but  threescore  years.  The  letters 
•which  give  the  occasion  for  this  volume  are  of  a  later  date  than 
any  yet  published,  taking  up  her  correspondence  at  the  date  1761, 
where  the  two  previous  series  of  her  letters  end.  One  of  these  was 
published  by  her  nephew  and  heir,  Matthew  Montagu,  in  1808, 
when  they  won  Windham's  warm  praise  for  variety  of  thought  and 
ease  and  sparkle  of  style  ;  and  the  next  was  universally  well  re- 
ceived in  1 8 1 3 .  The  last  forty  years  of  her  life  have  remained  un- 
recorded until  this  publication  of  a  correspondence  with  her  sister- 
in-law  Mrs.  Kobinson,  and  other  friends,  bought  years  ago  at  a 
sale  of  autographs  by  Mr.  R.  Bentley.  It  retains  all  the  qualities 
of  her  earlier  style,  and,  as  a  record  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
fine  people  just  a  hundred  years  ago,  furnishes  some  pages  of 
pleasant,  suggestive  light  reading  to  our  sadder,  and  it  is  there- 
fore assumed  wiser,  generation. 

When  people  are  called  affected  by  their  friends  there  is  no 
doubt  something  in  it,  though  our  own  observation  leads  to  the 
paradox  that  some  persons  are  naturally  affected.  Vivacity  often 
incurs  the  charge.  The  impulse  to  express  oneself  and  entertain 
others  becomes  a  habit,  and  habit  does  not  always  wait  for  the 
inspiration  of  the  moment.  Mrs.  Montagu's  elegant  vivacity  was 
probably  often  forced  ;  but  it  is  to  be  added  that  she  hit  out  new 
modes  while  her  friends  were  content  with  well-worn  affectations. 
On  referring  to  Mrs.  DeJany's  correspondence,  it  is  amusing  to  find 
Mrs.  Boscowen,  in  a  jargou  of  mixed  French  and  English,  com- 
menting on  "  the  sketch  you  gave  me  of  Madame  de  Montagu, 


'  qui  n'ost  quo  trop  ressemblante,'  and  much  I  fear  that  she  will 
never  be  Mrs.  Montagu  again  !  I  wish  she  would  learn  by  heart 
her  friend  Mrs.  Chupono's  chapter  on  simplicity,  which  surely  ia  a 
bettor  thing  than  egotism  or  boasting,  or  afiectation  of  any  kind ; 
but  liow  liule  temptation  has  she  to  affect  anything  when  she  has 
such  natural  endowments !  but  so  it  is,  and  I  own  I  apprehend 
qu'elle  reviendra  de  ces  courses  tout-fl-fail  ydtee."  This  was  the 
tone  of  the  day ;  but  when  Mrs.  Montagu,  to  express  that  she 
had  shut  herself  up  for  one  whole  day  from  interruption,  called 
herself  "  hermetically  sealed,"  the  phrase  was  treasured  for  repeti- 
tion by  Horace  Walpole.  It  was  clearly  a  new  idea  to  introduce 
scientific  terms  into  everyday  language.  The  courage  of  this 
lady  was  one  of  her  striking  qualities,  whether  in  the  choice  of  a 
word  or  of  an  antagonist.  When  Voltaire  attacked  Shakspeare, 
she  wrote  an  essay  in  defence  of  our  poet  which  had  an  immense 
success,  though  Johnson's  surly  judgment — "  I  will  venture  to  say 
there  is  not  one  sentence  of  true  criticism  in  the  book  " — is  likely 
enough  to  be  true.  And  her  tongue  was  as  ready  as  her  pen. 
When  she  was  told  that  Voltaire  had  boasted,  "C'est  moi  qui 
autrefois  parlai  le  premier  de  ce  Sliakspeare.  C'est  moi  qui  le 
premier  montrai  aux  Franfais  quelques  perles  que  j'avais  trouv^es 
dans  son  fumier,"  she  charged  him  at  once  with  plagiarizing  from, 
this  dungliill : — "  Ah  !  c'est  un  funiier  qui  a  fertilise  une  terre  bien 
ingrate."  And  later,  when  she  was  present  at  the  Academy  at 
the  reading  of  a  furious  paper  against  Shakspeare  by  Voltaire, 
and  a  Frenchman,  affecting  to  pity  her  confusion  under  the  blow 
to  her  countryman's  fame,  said,  "I  think,  madam,  you  must  be 
rather  sorry  at  what  you  have  just  heard,"  she  promptly  replied, 
"  I,  sir  !  not  at  all.    1  am  not  one  of  M.  Voltaire's  friends." 

Among  the  humours  of  that  day  was  the  giving  01  names  to 
the  familiar  members  of  each  high  circle.  And  Mrs.  Montagu 
in  her  bright  girlhood  was  styled  Fidget  by  her  friend  the  Duchess 
of  Portland,  in  recognition  of  her  great  activity  of  mind  and  body. 
She  took  to  the  title.  Speaking  of  an  old-fashioned  table,  she  wrote, 
"  Why  so  many  legs  should  be  required  to  stand  still  whilst  I 
can  fidget  upon  two,  I  own  surprises  me."  Wherever  she  went 
she  kept  her  observation  on  the  alert,  and  was  uttering  sayings 
which  were  quoted  by  her  friends.  Thus  she  pronounced  Spa,  where 
she  was  staying  with  a  bevy  of  wits,  "  The  Seven  Dials  of 
Europe."  At  Utrecht  she  is  amazed  at  the  stolidity  of  the  Dutch 
exterior,  and  "  had  never  had  any  complete  idea  of  what  was 
meant  by  stoch  still "  till  she  came  to  lloUand.  Bath  life  she 
described  as  consisting  all  the  morning  of  "  How  d'ye  does  ?  "  and 
all  the  night  "  What's  trumps  ?  "  One  of  the  over-dressed  ladies 
at  Tonbridge  "is  a  state  bed  running  on  casters."  Writing 
from  Yorkshire,  where  the  vice  of  drinking  prevailed,  she  says, 
"  I  do  honestly  thank  my  stars  that  I  am  not  married  to  a  country 
squire  or  a  beau ;  for  in  the  country  all  my  pleasure  is  in  my 
own  fireside,  and  that  only  when  it  is  not  littered  with  queer 
creatures.  Could  you  but  see  all  the  good  folks  that  visit  my  poor 
tabernacle,  your  grace  would  pity  and  admire."  This,  however,  is 
an  extract  from  her  earlier  correspondence.  Satire  is  a  youthful 
foible.  She  grows  in  good  nature  as  she  gets  older.  We  read 
elsewhere  her  reflections  on  the  changes  time  brings  : — "  I  cannot 
say  that  as  one  grows  older  one  grows  so  much  wiser  as  to  despise 
foolish  amusements,  but  one  likes  new  kinds  of  follies.  I  mean 
one  always  likes  some  of  those  things  severe  and  frowning  wisdom 
calls  follies."  But  her  sympathy  with  the  pleasures  of  the  young 
never  failed.  The  following  upon  minuets  throws  a  light  upon 
the  feelings  of  our  forefathers : — 

I  approve  much  of  3'our  getting  up  a  dance  once  a  week  for  the  young 
folks,  and  I  am  particularly  glad  my  nephew  is  of  the  party.  Grace  of 
person  is  of  more  consequence  to  a  ^voman  than  a  mau  ;  but  the  capacity 
for  dancing  a  minouet  is  more  serviceable  to  a  j'oung  man  ;  for,  by 
so  doing  he  obliges  many  young  ladies,  while  the  minouet  miss  seldom 
pleases  any  girl  but  herself.  Unless  a  girl  is  very  beautiful,  very  weU 
shaped,  and  very  genteel,  she  gives  little  pleasure  to  the  spectators  of  her 
minouet ;  and  indeed  so  impolite  are  the  sitters-by  in  all  assemblies,  that 
they  express  a  most  ungrateful  joy  when  the  minouets  are  over.  For  my 
part,  though  I  feel  as  great  ennui  as  my  neighbours  ou  those  occasions,  I 
never  allow  myself  to  appear  so ;  for  I  look  upon  a  minouet  to  be  gene- 
rally an  act  of  filial  piety,  which  gives  real  pleasure  to  fathers,  mothers, 

and  aunts  In  France  good  minouets  are  clapped ;  but  I 

believe  no  nation  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  civihzation  as  to  encore 
them. 

A  full  appreciation  of  the  good  things  of  life  and  their  uses  gives 
a  point  to  gossip  in  her  hands.  "There  is  a  report,"  she  writes, 
"  that  Captain  Darby  is  going  to  be  married  to  a  widow  with 
fourscore  thousand  pounds.  It  seems  her  first  husband  was  a 
good-humoured,  quiet,  dull  man.  EUe  s'en  trouvait  bien,  and 
is  going  to  take  such  another;  but  still,  fourscore  thousand 
pounds  is  a  great  price  for  a  dull  man."  In  1772  we  find  her 
visiting  Mr.  and  3Irs.  Burke,  and  regretting  that  she  can  only 
afford  one  day ;  for  when  "  the  talents  of  a  man  of  genius,  the 
acuteness  of  a  politician,  the  alert  vivacity  of  a  man  of  business, 
are  all  employed  to  make  conversation  agreeable  and  society 
pleasant,  one  passes  one's  time  very  deHghtfully  in  such  company  " ; 
and  it  is  clear  that  in  her  presence  every  one  talked  his  best : — 

At  Beaconsfield  Mr.  Burke  is  an  industrious  former,  a  polite  husband,  a 
kind  master,  a  charitable  neighbour,  and  a  most  excellent  companion.  The 
demons  of  ambition  and  psrty  who  hover  about  Westminster,  do  not  extend 
their  influence  as  far  as  the  villa.  I  know  not  why  it  is,  but  these  busy 
spirits  seem  more  tranquil  and  pleased  in  their  days  of  retreat  than  the 
honest  dull  justice  of  the  quorum,  who  never  stretched  forth  his  hand  to 
snatch  the  sceptre  of  power,  or  raised  his  voice  in  public  to  till  the  trumpet 
of  fame.  A  little  mind  is  for  ever  in  a  tracasserie,  because  it  is  moved  by 
little  things.  I  have  always  found  that  nothing  is  so  gentle  as  the  chief 
out  of  war,  nor  so  serene  and  simple  as  the  statesman  out  of  place. 
But  with  all  her  appreciation  of  great  men,  she  and  Johnson  did 
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not  hit  it.  He  irritated  her  hj  his  criticism  of  lier  great  friend 
iiord  Lyttelton's  poems,  and  by  the  epithet  "  poor  Lyttelton ! " 
which  he  did  not  remove  at  her  objection  ;  find  probably,  in  spite 
of  the  homage  of  many  fine  compliments,  sincere  when  he  uttered 
them,  there  was  something  about  her  that  irritated  him.  His 
candour  shines  out  in  the  following  passage  : — 

Notwithstanding  this  offence,  Mrs.  Montagu  subsequently  invited 
Johnson  to  dinner,  but  she  could  not  treat  him  with  her  old  cordiality,  nor 
would  she  fall  into  conversation  with  him.  General  Paoli  sat  next  to  the 
Doctor.  Johnson  turned  to  him  and  remarked,  '■  You  see,  sir,  I  am  no 
longer  the  man  for  Mrs.  Montagu !  "  He  was  not  indifferent  to  this  con- 
dition of  things.  "  Mrs.  Montagu,  sir,"  he  afterwards  said  to  a  friend,  "  has 
dropt  me.  Now,  sir,  there  are  people  whom  one  should  like  very  well  to 
drop,  but  would  not  wish  to  be  dropt  by." 

We  find  casual  allusions  to  politics,  especially  in  the  letters  of 
Mrs.  Scott,  Mrs.  Montagu's  sister,  and  extremely  like  her  in 
person  and  mind.  The  fine  ladies  of  that  day  allowed  themselves 
a  freedom  of  speech  which  Dr.  Doran  scruples  to  perpetuate 
in  his  heroine;  but  Lady  Townsend  is  permitted  to  express 
her  opinion  of  public  events  in  her  own  way.  Thus,  of  the 
creation  of  peers  soon  after  George  III.'s  accession,  "  You  will 
find  few  commoners  in  England.  We  make  nobility  as  fast  as 
people  make  kings  and  queens  in  Twelfth-night,  and  almost  as 
many.  Lady  Townsend  says,  she  dare  not  spit  out  of  her  window, 
for  fear  of  spitting  on  a  lord."  Mrs.  Montagu  was  really  too  grand 
and  too  rich  to  be  only  and  simply  a  fine  lady.  The  dignity  of 
landed  property  gave  her  nobler  interests.  She  speculates  on  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  class,  and  wished  to  mend  it: — "I  have 
forty  reapers  at  work,  to  take  advantage  of  the  tine  weather.  1 
brewed  seven  hogsheads  of  small  beer  for  them,  and  fear  it  will 
not  last  till  the  end  of  harvest.  The  poor  reapers  and  haymakers 
bring  nothing  but  water  into  the  fields,  which,  with  bad  cheese 
and  fine  white  bread,  is  their  general  fare.  I  think  our  Northern 
people  are  much  more  notable.  Their  meals  are  more  plentiful 
and  less  delicate ;  they  eat  coarse  bread,  and  drink  a  great  deal  of 
milk,  and  have  often  salt  beef."  These  Northern  people  have 
improved  their  fare  since  this  was  written.  The  Yorkshire 
reaper  has  now  his  three  meals  of  meat  a  day  at  his  master's 
expense.  In  a  letter  of  the  year  1762  we  find  a  curious  illustration 
of  the  political  fever  of  that  date  caricatured  in  Murphy's 
farce  of  the  Uphoktere?:  "  The  lowest  artificer,"  writes  Mrs. 
Montagu,  "  thinks  now  of  nothing  but  the  constitution  of  the 
Government.  If  you  order  a  mason  to  build  an  oven,  he 
immediately  inquires  about  the  progress  of  the  peace,  and  descants 
on  the  preliminaries." 

Of  Dr.  Doran's  editorship  there  is  not  much  to  be  said.  The 
times  which  his  book  illustrates  have  been  so  long  and  so  curiously 
sought  into  that  we  ought  not  to  complain  if  we  seem  to  have 
read  some  of  his  pages  before.  The  book  has  enough  interest  to 
lead  the  reader  on  at  whatever  page  he  opens,  and  he  will  scarcely 
lay  it  down  without  the  reflection  that  the  eighteenth  century 
understood  the  art  of  amusing  itself  in  a  degree  which  the  nine- 
teenth century  has  lost. 


CTEPHEN'S  EDITION  OF  THE  INDIAN  EVIDENCE  ACT.* 

THERE  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Indian  Evidence  Act, 
of  which  an  edition  has  just  been  publislied  in  this  country 
by  Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen,  with  a  remarkable  Introduction,  could 
be  at  once  transferred  to  the  English  Statute-book;  but  it  may 
furnish  some  valuable  lessons  to  English  lawyers  and  legislators. 
The  minority  (it  is  to  be  feared  the  small  minority)  of  the  English 
legal  profession  and  of  the  English  public  who  talte  an  interest  in 
the  subject  appear  to  have  now  abandoned  the  idea  that  there 
would  be  any  material  advantage  in  having  a  Digest  of  the 
Englisli  law  prepared,  and  they  seem  to  be  agreed  that  what  is 
wanted  is  a  Code.  A  Digest  is  here  understood  as  a  re-statement 
of  the  law  in  consecutive  propositions,  possessing  no  authority 
except  that  which  belongs  to  its  framers;  a  Code  is  a  re-state- 
ment of  the  same  nature  invested  with  the  authority  of  a  legis- 
lative enactment.  But  this  Indian  experiment  clearly  shows  that 
a  Chapter  on  Evidence  in  an  English  Code  which  should  bo 
nothing  more  than  an  enacted  Digest  would  bo  in  tlie  highest 
degree  unsatisfactory,  and  indeed  grotesque.  The  labour  of  think- 
ing out  the  first  principles  of  each  branch  of  the  law,  of  stating 
them  int('lligibly,  and  of  leasing  on  them  an  orderly  arrangement 
of  the  wliole  subject,  cannot  in  fact  be  saved  or  avoided.  It  is 
very  easy  to  sliow  to  what  extent  tliis  assertion  is  true  of  the 
English  law  of  evidence.  Any  statement  of  the  law  wliich 
servilely  followed  the  method  of  a  Digest  would  begin  by  laying 
down  tliat  (i)  all  facts  whicli  supplied  inferences  of  any  sort  re- 
jjarding  the  matter  in  dispute  niiglit  be  put  in  evidiuice,  and  then 
it  would  proceed  to  lay  down  tlu;  exceptions  to  this  general  rule. 
One  of  tliese  exceptions  would  bo  tlnit  (2)  the  slatementa  of 
persons  not  called  as  witnesses,  wliicli  they  liavc  made  to 
others,  cannot  bo  received  as  evidenci! ;  and  to  this  last  rule  tliero 
would  be  one  further  exception  among  others,  in  the  case  of  (3) 
statements  made  by  a  person  since  dv.;id  concerning  llu;  cause  of 
his  death.  Now  it  iiappens  that  tlu!  gr('at  bidlc  of  tlii;  JOiigli.sh  law 
of  evidence  consists  of  rules  belonging  to  the  cla^^s  to  which  rule 
(3)  belong-*,  and  therefore,  if  framed  on  Ihi' priiu  iplcsoi' wliieli  wo 
are  «i)ealiing,  the  chapter  of  the  Code  which  dealt  with  evidence 
would  declare  the  law  to  consist  of  a  number  of  tiub-exceptinns  to 

*  'J7ti:  /iiiliiiii  Kvidenri:  Art.  With  (in  liitrodiictioM  on  the  l'riiici|il('.s  of 
Jnrliciul  t'.vidc-Mce,  by  .Ihiik  h  l*'it/iaini''i  Sl(iihcn,  Vm{.,  (^.C.  London  :  Mac- 
millaii  &  Co.    Culeultu  :  'l  liiicker  &  Co.  1872. 


exceptions  to  a  general  rule.  The  clumsiness  and  inconvenience  of 
such  a  method  require  no  demonstration,  and  it  is  a  palpable  merit  of 
the  Indian  Evidence  Act  that  it  at  least  cuts  the  chain  down  from 
three  links  to  two.  It  considers  facts,  in  their  relation  to  other 
facts,  as  possessing  a  quality  which  it  calls  "  relevancy,"  and 
which  is  capable  of  description  in  general  language.  The 
"  relevancy  "  of  facts  is  their  capacity  for  supplying  to  the  mind 
an  inference  concerning  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  other 
facts.  The  most  important  part  of  the  Act  consists  of  rules  for 
defining  and  determining  the  "  relevancy  "  of  various  classes  of 
facts,  and  to  these  rules  the  exceptions  are  comparatively  few. 
And  of  all  such  rules  the  widest  and  most  important  are  those 
stated  in  Sections  7  and  1 1  : — 

Facts  which  are  the  occasion,  cause,  or  effect,  immediate  or  otherwise,  of 
relevant  facts,  or  facts  iu  issue,  or  which  constitute  the  state  of  things 
under  which  they  happened,  or  which  afforded  an  opportunity  for  their 

occurrence  or  transaction,  are  relevant  Facts  not  otherwise 

relevant  are  relevant  if  the5'  are  inconsistent  with  any  fact  in  issue  or 
relevant  fact,  or,  if  by  themselves  or  in  connexion  with  other  facts,  they 
make  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  any  fact  in  issue,  or  relevant  fact, 
highly  probable  or  improbable. 

A  very  recent  critic  of  the  new  Indian  law  has  objected  to  the 
above  provision,  and  to  others  of  equal  width,  that,  from  their 
extreme  generality,  and  from  the  difficulty  of  applying  them,  they 
are  calculated  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  judge  a  practically 
unlimited  power  of  admitting  or  rejecting  evidence.  The  observa- 
tion curiously  illustrates  the  habit  of  mind  produced  in  English 
lawyers  by  the  mode  of  argument  of  which  the  accustomed  form 
is,  "  My  lord,  your  lordship  will  find  that  similar  evidence  was 
admitted  (or  rejected)  in  Jones  v.  Smith."  But  the  truth  is,  it  is 
altogether  wide  of  the  point.  The  Indian  Evidence  Act  is  in- 
tended for  application  in  India,  and  Sir  H.  Maine,  in  a  paper  just 
published  in  the  Furtniyhtly  Revieio,  has  clearly  shown  why  aif 
explicit  statement  of  the  law  in  general  propositions  was  urgently 
needed  in  that  countr}^  The  Indian  judge  is  judge  both  of  la\< 
and  of  fact,  and  the  power  left  in  his  hands  is  a  power  over  tha 
formation  of  his  own  mental  conclusions.  It  is  fairly  arguablu 
that  a  judge  in  such  a  position  might  be  left  unshackled  by  any 
law  of  evidence ;  but  such  a  liberty  would  be  practically  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  correction  of  decisions  by  Courts  of  Appeal,  and 
would  be  especially  liable  to  abuse  in  a  country  in  which  an  officer 
of  Government  is  occasionally  compelled,  in  political  emergencies, 
to  attach  importance  to  the  merest  rumours.  What  was  obviously 
needed  was  to  relieve  the  judge  from  the  necessity  of  estimating  the 
value  of  objections  foimded  on  a  reference  to  "  Jones  v.  Smith,"  of 
which  no  report  was  perhaps  accessible  within  a  thousand  miles 
distance,  and  to  prevent  the  conclusions  of  the  only  man  who  had 
been  in  personal  contact  with  the  witnesses  from  being  overruled 
by  an  Appellate  Court  as  irreconcilable  with  technical  rules  to 
vvhich  he  had  practically  no  access.  We  can  easily  understand, 
too,  that,  as  the  Fortniyhtly  asserts,  the  enforced  obedience  to  a 
system  of  rules  which  English  lawyers  pick  up  as  they  go,  and 
apply  by  a  sort  of  knack,  was  exercising  an  enfeebling  influence 
on  the  minds  of  a  service  which,  at  critical  times,  has  to  act  under 
circumstances  when  nobody  but  a  fool  or  pedant  would  dream  of 
estimating  probabilities  by  a  technical  rule. 

The  Act  itself,  most  instructive  as  it  is,  must  doubtless  undergo 
considerable  alteration  before  it  can  be  made  to  serve  as  the 
Chapter  on  Evidence  in  the  English  Code ;  but  the  Introduc- 
tion which  Mr.  Stephen  has  prefixed  to  it  deserves  to  be  studied 
by  all  beginners  in  the  Law  of  Evidence,  whatever  form  be 
given  to  it,  and  ought  to  interest  a  much  larger  class.  Among 
the  few  books  which  have  been  written  in  our  language  on 
the  theory  of  judicial  evidence,  there  is  hardly  a  good  one.  The 
'one  which  has  most  reputation  is  the  work  of  the  late  Mr. Best, 
of  which  Lord  Wensleydale  is  said  to  have  observed  that  more 
tliought  liad  been  put  into  it  than  into  any  law-book  he 
knew.  If  this  praise  was  deserved,  we  are  afraid  we  must  assert 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  thouglit  w.as  wasted,  as  indeed  was  not  a 
little  of  tliat  whicli  passed  through  the  powerful  mind  of  Lord 
Wensleydale  liimself.  Eor  Mr.  Best  nowhere  shows  that  he  appre- 
hended the  trutli  which  Mr.  Stephen  has  firmly  grasped — the  identity 
in  principle  of  judicial  and  of  inductive  scientitic  investigation. 
The  general  problem  both  of  science  and  of  judicial  inquiry  is  to 
discover,  collect,  and  arrange  true  propositions  about  facts. 
"Facts,"  Mr.  Stephen  argues,  are  sufliciently  described  by  the 
deflnitions  of  the  Indian  Evidence  Act,  in  which  a  "  fact  "  is  (i) 
any  thing,  state  of  things,  or  relation  of  things  capable  of  being 
perceived  by  the  senses;  and  (2)  any  mental  condition  of  which 
any  person  is  conseious.  A  proposition,  he  continues,  is  a 
collection  of  words  so  related  as  to  raise  in  the  minds  of  tlioso  who 
understand  them  a  corresponding  group  of  images  or  thoughts"; 
and  a  true  proposition  is  "  one  which  excites  in  the  mind 
thouglits  or  images  corresponding  to  those  which  would  be 
excited  in  tlio  mind  of  a  person  so  situated  as  to  bo  able  to 
perceive  tlie  facts  to  which  tlio  proposition  relates."  How 
tluiii  are  wo  to  proceed  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  any  given 
proposition  about  facts  is  true,  and  in  order  to  frame  true  proposi- 
tions ab(nit  facts!-'  .Vf'.er  slating  tluit  tlie  facts  must  first  be  cor- 
rectly observed,  and  then  be  recwrded  in  apt  language,  and  justly 
insisting  on  the  delieaiy  and  dilliciilty,  little  as  tiiey  are  usually 
recognizeil,  of  both  tliescs  opiTations,  ]\Ir.  Stt'plicn  goes  on  to 
show  that  the  methcul  of  applying  observation  and  language  to 
inquiries  into  niattei's  of  f:ua  m  the  court  of  justice  and  in  the 
stiitly  or  laboratory  is  identical.  It  is  constituted  in  belli  cases  b^ 
the  processes  of  induction  and  deduction.     A  fixed  order  la 
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first  recopnized  both  in  nature  and  human  conduct,  nnd  accordinjj; 
to  this  order  certiiiu  things  are  invariably  rehited  together  as  ante- 
cedents and  consoquenta.  What  particular  consequents  are  thus 
related  to  what  particular  antocedentB  is  establi,shed  by  induc- 
tion ;  and,  in  the  case  of  human  conduct,  not  by  direct  observa- 
tion, but  by  the  processes  called  by  Mr.  Mill  the  Methods  of 
Agreement  and  Ditterence.  The  general  proposition  established 
by  induction  is  used  as  a  premiss  from  which  consequences  are 
drawn  according  to  the  rules  of  logic,  and  the  inference,  as  to  what 
must  follow  under  particular  circumstances,  is  compared  with  the 
facts  observed  ;  and  if  the  result  observed  agrees  with  the  deduc- 
tion from  the  inductive  premiss,  the  inference  is  that  the  pheno- 
nienoQ  is  explained.  The  explanation  is  equally  valid  whether 
the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  traced  to  the  force  of 
gravity,  or  whether  a  group  of  facts,  of  which  one  is  the  discovery 
of  a  woman's  body  with  the  throat  cut,  is  accounted  for  by  A.  B.'s 
having  cut  it  in  order  to  facilitate  his  stealing  her  jewels.  Mr. 
Stephen  spares  no  pains  in  describing  and  illustrating  the  mode 
of  reasoning  in  each  class  of  cases.  Among  five  causes  cilehres 
which  he  has  abridged,  the  trial  of  Palmer  for  the  murder  of 
Cook  is  pre-eminently  instructive.  The  actual  administration  of 
poison  to  the  deceased  was  seen,  it  will  be  recollected,  by  nobody, 
and  the  result  was  established  exclusively  by  inference  from  a 
number  of  relevant  facts.  There  is  no  step  of  the  scientific  mode 
of  reasoning  through  induction  and  deduction  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown  which  does  not  receive  illustration  in  some  part  of 
the  proceedings  at  that  celebrated  trial. 

Mr.  Stephen  is  careful  to  point  out  to  his  readers  that,  though 
the  mode  of  proceeding  in  scientific  and  judicial  inquiry  is  iden- 
tical, the  situation  of  the  judge  dilt'ers  materially  from  that  of  the 
man  of  science  as  regards  facilities  for  prosecuting  the  inquiry 
successful!}'.  The  facts  of  human  conduct,  relatively  to  our 
powers  of  ascertaining  them,  are  on  the  whole  much  more  obscure 
and  intricate  than  the  facts  of  nature.  To  every  assertion  made 
about  nature  there  is  generally  a  whole  cloud  of  witnesses 
corroborating  one  another ;  to  many  assertions  about  conduct 
there  is  but  a  single  witness,  incapable  of  being  contradicted,  and 
occasionally  with  strong  motives  for  making  false  statements. 
But  the  great  point  of  iuferiority  in  judicial  investigation  is  the 
almost  total  lack  of  the  power  which  the  experimentalist  possesses 
of  multiplying  experiments — or,  in  other  words,  the  facts  from 
inferences  are  to  be  drawn — without  limit  or  at  pleasure. 
When  a  former  Lord  de  Ros  was  accused  of  cheating 
at  cards,  a  well-known  baronet  of  the  daj',  who  was  sum- 
moned as  a  witness,  performed,  in  the  sight  of  judge  and 
jury,  the  feat  of  "  turning  the  king,"  and  this  was  a  nearly 
solitary  instance  of  obtaining  that  sort  of  security  for  a  sound 
judicial  conclusion  which  the  man  of  science  has  always  and  abso- 
lutely at  his  command.  Still,  with  all  these  disadvantages,  there 
is  one  very  great  advantage  in  judicial  inquiry.  The  judge, 
whether  technically  called  by  that  name  or  serving  as  a  member 
of  a  jury,  has  in  his  own  breast  a  store  of  experience  which 
enables  him  in  a  great  degree  to  correct  and  complete  the  reason- 
ing essential  to  a  valid  conclusion.  General  rules  about  human 
conduct  are  only  true  in  the  rough,  but  then  these  approximate 
rules  are  chieHy  collected  from  each  man's  own  experience  of 
what  passes  in  his  own  mind,  confirmed  by  his  observation  of 
other  persons'  conduct,  which  he  can  only  interpret  by  assuming 
that  there  is  substantial  identity  between  their  mental  processes 
and  his  own.    This  circumstance,  says  Mr.  Stephen, 

invests  the  rules  relating  to  human  ronduct  with  a  very  peculiar 
character.  They  are  us;ially  expressed  with  little  precis'on,  and  stand  in 
nee<I  of  many  exceptions  and  qualifications,  but  they  are  of  gre  iter  practical 
use  than  rough  generalizations  of  the  same  Itind  about  physical  nature, 
because  the  personal  exjierience  of  those  by  whom  they  are  used  readily 
supplies  the  qualifications  and  exceptions  which  they  require.  Compaio 
two  such  rules  as  these  heavy  bodies  fall  to  the  ground,"  "the  recent 
possessor  of  stolen  goods  is  the  thief."  I'he  rise  of  a  balloon  into  the  air 
would  constitute  an  unexplained  exception  to  the  first  of  these  rules,  which 
might  throw  doubt  upon  its  truth,  but  no  one  would  be  led  to  doubt  the 
second  by  the  fact  t..at  a  shopkeeper  doing  a  large  trade  had  in  his  till 
stolen  coins  shortly  after  they  had  been  stolen  without  having  stolen  them. 
Every  one  would  see  at  once  that  such  a  case  formed  one  of  the  many  un- 
stated exceptions  to  the  rule.  The  reason  is,  that  we  know  external  nature 
only  by  observation  of  a  neutral,  unsympathetic  kind,  whereas  every  man 
knows  more  of  human  nature  than  anv  general  rule  on  the  subject  can  ever 
tell  him.  " 

From  the  many  sagacious  observations  which  Mr.  Stephen's  in- 
troduction contains  we  select  those  which  follow  on  the  common 
opinion  that  the  inference  from  the  assertion  of  a  witness  to  the 
truth  of  the  matter  asserted  is  "  an  easy  matter,  calling  for  no 
remark  " : — 

To  infer  from  an  a.s?ertion  the  truth  of  the  matter  asserted  is  in  one  sense 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world.  The  intellectual  process  consists  of  only  one 
step,  and  that  is  a  step  which  gives  no  trouble,  and  is  taken  in  most  cases 
nnconsciously.  But  to  draw  the  inference  in  those  cases  only  in  which  it 
13  true  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  dilhculty.  If  we  were  able  to  atfirni  the 
proposition,  "  All  men  upon  all  occasions"  speak  the  truth,"  the  remaining 
propositions—"  This  man  says  so  and  so,"  "  Therefore  it  is  true,"  would 
present  no  ditliculty.  The  major  premii'S,  however,  is  subject  to  wide 
exceptions,  which  are  not  forced  upon  the  judge's  attention.  Moreover, 
if  they  were,  the  judge  has  often  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether 
or  not,  and  to  what  extent,  they  apply  to  any  particular  case. 
JIow  is  it  possible  to  tell  how  far  the  powers  of  observation  and  memory-  of 
a  man  seen  once  for  a  few  minutes  enable  him,  and  how  far  the  in- 
numerable motives  by  any  one  or  more  of  which  he  may  be  actuated 
dispose  him,  to  tell  the  truth  upon  the  matter  on  which  he  testilies  ? 
Cross  examination  supplies  a  test  to  a  cert.iin  extent,  but  those  who 
nave  seen  most  of  its  application  will  be  disposed  to  trust  it  least  as  a  proof 
that  a  niau  not  shaken  by  it  ought  to  be  believed.    A  cool,  steady  liar  who 


happeno  not  to  be  open  to  contradiction  will  baffle  the  most  skfVul  croM- 

cxaminer  in  the  absence  of  accidents,  which  are  not  so  common  in  practice 
as  persons  who  take  their  notions  on  the  Buliject  from  anecdotes  or  fiction 
would  suppose.  No  rules  of  evidence  which  the  legislaUjr  can  enact  can 
perceptibly  adect  this  difliculty.  .Judges  must  deal  with  it  as  well  M  they 
can  by  the  use  of  their  natural  faculties  and  acquired  experience,  and  the 
miscarriages  of  justice  in  which  they  will  be  involved  by  reason  of  it  most 
be  set  down  to  the  imperfection  of  our  means  of  arriving  at  truth.  The 
natural  and  acquired  shrewdness  and  experience  by  which  an  observant 
man  forms  an  opinion  as  to  whether  a  witness  is  or  is  not  lying,  is  by  far 
the  most  important  of  all  a  judge's  qualilicaticns,  infinitely  more  important 
than  any  acquaintance  with  law  or  with  rules  of  evidence. 

The  interesting  question  wliich  is  raised  by  Sir  II.  Maine's 
paper,  wliether  the  English  rules  of  evidence  can  ever  be  com- 
pletely understood,  save  as  exceptions  to  broad  rules  excluding 
testimony,  wo  reserve  for  discussion  on  a  future  occasion. 


WORKS  OF  ROBERT  CROWLEY.* 

IDOBERT  CROWLEY  belongs  to  a  class  of  writers  of  whose 
-V  works  the  Early  Englisli  Text  Society  has  already  pub- 
lished a  good  many,  and  wliich  we  always  accept  thankfully  oa 
the  strength  of  their  value  in  themselves,  while  we  at  the  same 
time  slightly  demur  to  their  right  to  be  put  forth  as  specimens  of 
Early  English.  Surely  no  straining  of  words  can  bring  writings  of 
the  age  of  Edward  the  Sixth  and  Elizabeth  und(;r  that  head.  A 
Scottish  piece  of  that  time  may  come  in  well  enough,  for  the  good 
speech  of  Bemicia  might  almost  pass  as  Early  English  in  our  own 
times.  But  in  these  works  of  Crowley,  whatever  philological  value- 
they  have  is  quite  secondary  to  their  value  as  throwing  light  on 
the  times  in  which  they  were  written.  Robert  Crowley  is  one  of 
the  prophets  who  denounce  the  evils  of  their  own  times.  Such 
prophets  always  let  us  behind  the  scenes  as  to  many  things  which, 
went  on  in  their  times ;  but  their  pictures  must  always  have 
something  taken  oft'  from  them.  No  age  is  quite  so  black  as  it 
is  painted  by  those  whose  express  business  is  to  set  forth  its 
blackness.  Yet  the  general  consent  of  all  contemporary  writers 
as  to  the  wretched  state  of  England  immediately  after  the  changes 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be 
got  over.  Crowley  bears  no  small  part  in  that  sad  chorus,  and  he 
has  fouud  an  interpreter  of  a  kindred  spirit  in  Mr.  Cowper.  He 
has  edited  otlier  pieces  of  the  sixteenth  century  which  tell  the 
same  tale  as  Crowley's.  And  he  has  further  taken  up  Crowley's 
parable  on  his  own  account.  Mr.  Cowper  seems  anxious  to  make 
us  understand,  not  only  that  things  were  in  a  very  bad  way  iii 
the  sixteenth  century,  but  also  that  they  have  not  greatly  bettered, 
themselves  in  the  nineteenth. 

Robert  Crowley  belonged  to  the  younger  generation  of  Reformers, 
The  great  events  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  were  the  events 
of  his  youth.  The  exact  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  about  1518.  He  went  to  Oxford  in  1534, 
and  became  Demy  and  Fellow  of  Magdalen,  being  chosen  to  the 
latter  post  in  i  542.  In  1  549,  the  third  year  of  Edward,  he  took 
to  printing  in  London,  largely  printing  his  own  works.  In  1 5  5 1 
he  was  ordained  by  Ridley,  and  became  a  popular  preacher. 
During  Mary's  reign  he  found  shelter  at  Frankfort.  After  th& 
accession  of  Elizabeth  he  held  several  livings  and  prebends  in 
succession,  chiefly  in  London  and  at  Hereford,  where  for  some 
while  he  held  the  dignity  of  archdeacon.  But  we  find  him  some- 
times resigning,  sometimes  deprived  of,  this  or  that  preferment, 
and  presently  appointed  to  something  else,  in  a  way  which  is 
somewhat  puzzling.  We  suspect  that  the  key  is  to  be  found  in 
the  change  of  Primates.  Crowley  was  a  strong  Puritan,  and  by 
no  means  to  the  taste  of  Archbishop  Parker,  and  when  he  was 
vicar  of  St.  Giles  Cripplegate,  he  brought  on  himself  the 
vengeance  both  of  the  Primate  and  of  the  Lord  Mayor  by 
raising  a  disturbance  about  a  fimeral  in  his  church  which  was 
attended  by  clerks  in  surplices.  And,  as  he  further  put  forth 
opinions  which  the  Archbishop  looked  on  as  anabaptistical,  it  is 
not  wonderful  if  Parker,  in  his  own  phrase,  "  dulled  his  glory  " 
by  suspending,  imprisoning,  and  finally  depriving  him.  But 
opinions  and  doings  which  were  sins  in  the  eyes  of  Parker 
might  almost  pass  for  virtues  in  the  eyes  of  Grindal ;  so  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  new  primacy 
Crowley  got  fresh  preferment  and  was  much  employed  as 
a  preacher.  But  with  Crowley's  sayings  .and  doings  on  strictly- 
ecclesiastical  matters  we  ai-e  not  here  greatly  concerned,  for 
the  pieces  which  Mr.  Cowper  has  here  reprinted  are  none  of 
them  of  a  purely  controversial  kind,  but  are  rather  political  and 
moral.  We  have  here  five  pieces,  three  in  verse  and  two  in 
prose,  all  of  them  written  and  printed  by  Crowley  during  the 
three  years  when  he  followed  his  craft  in  London  in  the  davs  of 
King  Edward.  In  all  of  them  the  vices  of  the  age,  as  Crowley 
understood  them,  are  lashed  without  mercy.  Crowley  is  a  good 
citizen  and  a  loyal  subject,  and  preaches  unlimited  obedience  to 
the  law  and  to  the  King,  but  he  denounces  the  evil  doings  of  great 
men  as  well  as  small,  and  it  is  plain  that  his  sympathies  lie 
wholly  with  the  lower  classes  of  the  people.  No  class  is 
wholly  let  off;  but  the  great  sinners  are  the  rich  men  of  viirious 
kinds,  the  rent-raisers,  the  lease-mongers,  the  enclosers  of  commons, 
the  simoniacal  and  pluralist  clergy,  the  merchants  who  set  up  for 
gentlemen,  the  lawyers  who  defended  causes  which  they  knew  to 
be  unjust.    In  this  last  matter  Crowley  touches  a  very  delicate 
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point,  which  has  been  disputed  ahout  over  and  over  again ;  but 
Crowley  at  least  draws  a  distinction  between  doubtful  cases,  where 
there  is  something  to  be  said  on  both  sides,  and  cases  where  the 
client's  cause  is  clearly  bad.  The  lawyer's  calling,  according  to 
Crowley,  is  in  itself  "  good  and  godly,"  if  only  those  who  practise 
it  "  would  walk  therein  aright."  Laws  were  made  to  relieve  the 
oppressed,  and  so  forth ;  but,  like  other  things,  they  have  been 
corrupted  by  greediness.  Here  is  Crowley's  picture  of  the  un- 
righteous "  man  of  law  "  : — 

Doest  thou  then  walke  in  thy  callyng. 

When,  for  to  vexe  the  innocent, 

Thou  wilt  stand  at  a  barre  ballyng 

W3'th  al  the  craft  thou  canst  inuente  ? 
I  saye  ballyng,  for  better  name 

To  have  it  can  not  be  worthye ; 

When  Ivke  a  beast,  withoute  al  shame, 

Thou  wUt  do  wrong  to  get  money. 
Crowley,  as  we  have  said,  was  a  strong  Protestant  and  a  strong 
Puritan,  and  had  no  sympathy  at  all  for  any  relics  of  Popery 
"which  might  have  escaped  the  godly  zeal  of  King  Edward's 
Reformation.  For  abbeys,  as  abbeys,  he  could  therefore  have  had 
no  possible  love,  yet  he  mourns  over  their  fall  after  his  own 
fashion.  There  is  nothing  about  which  he  is  fonder  of  declaiming 
than  about  the  alienation  of  the  monastic  lands,  and  especially  of 
the  tithes,  to  private  uses,  under  which  head  he  seems  to  reckon 
both  their  impropriation  by  laymen  and  their  employment  for  the 
private  ends  of  the  beneficed  clergy.  So  good  a  Protestant  as 
Crowley  would  of  course  not  altogether  forbid  the  marriage  of 
the  clergy.  Yet  he  seems  to  look  on  priests'  wives  as  a  dangerous 
class,  who  can  claim  at  most  bare  toleration.  He  declaims  against 
the  practice  of  the  clergy  of  all  ranks — bishops,  archdeacons, 
canons,  and  vicars — in  "  purchasing  lands  for  their  heirs,"  and 
marrying  wives  of  whom  he  gi\  es  the  following  picture  : — 

Fingered  ladies,  whose  womanlike  behaviour  and  motherlike  housewifry 
ought  to  be  a  lighte  to  al  women  that  dwell  aboute  you,  but  is  so  fare  other- 
wise, that,  unlesse  ye  leave  them  landes  to  niarye  them  wythall,  no  man 
■vvyll  set  a  pinne  by  them  when  you  be  gone. 

He  then  goes  on ; — 

I  woiilde  not  your  wives  shoulde  be  taken  from  you,  but  I  wold  you 
shoulde  kepe  them  to  the  furtheraunce  of  Goddes  trueth,  whereof  ye  pro- 
fesse  to  be  teacheares.  Let  your  wives  therefore  put  of  theire  fine  frockes 
and  Frenche  hoodes,  and  furnish  themselves  with  al  pointes  of  honest  house- 
wifery, and  so  let  them  be  an  helpe  to  youre  studie  and  not  a  lette.  S. 
Paul  teacheth  you  not  to  make  them  ladies  or  gentlewomen. 

This  is  worth  comparing  with  Lord  Macaulay's  famous  descrip- 
tion of  the  wives  of  the  clergy  in  the  next  century  ;  but  it  points 
to  a  rather  difl'erent  state  of  things.  Unless  indeed  it  be  that, 
while  Macaulay  is  speaking  of  the  lower  ranks  of  the  clergy  only, 
Crowley  jumbles  them  all  together,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  in  one  sweeping  accusation. 

Of  the  three  pieces  in  verse,  the  first  is  a  set  of  "  orre  and 
thirtye  epigrammes  wherein  are  bryefly  touched  so  many  abuses 
as  maye  and  ought  to  be  put  away."  The  number  however  is 
greater  than  is  promised  on  the  title-page,  as  the  epigrams  really 
number  thirty-three.  The  epigrams  are  put  alphabetically, 
according  to  their  subjects  ;  so  he  starts  with  abbeys,  and  goes  on 
to  ale-houses.  He  muses  over  the  abbeys,  and  laments  that  their 
lands  and  jewels  had  not  gone  to  relieve  the  poor,  and  to  main- 
tain godly  preachers.  Among  the  ale-houses  he  notes  a  difterence 
between  London  and  other  places,  for  in  London  they  are  at  least 
shut  during  the  time  of  divine  service,  while 

Lj'ghtly  in  thecontrey 

they  be  placed  .so, 
That  they  stande  in  mens  waye 

when  they  shoulde  to  church  go. 
And  then  such  as  loue  not 

to  hear  tlieir  fautes  tolde, 
By  the  minister  that  readeth 

the  newe  Testament  and  olde, 
do  turne  into  the  ale-house 

and  let  the  church  go  ; 
Tea  and  men  accompted  wyse 

and  honeste  do  so. 

Then  there  is  one  epigram  which  touches  the  suppression  of 
hospitals  in  the  time  of  Henry  aud  Edward.  A  merchant  who 
had  been  long  in  foreign  parts  came  home  and  looked  for  a  "  spittle- 
house  "  that  stood  by  his  own  dwelling,  aud  a  lordly  building 
stood  there  instead.  He  took  it  for  a  sign  of  the  growth  of 
wealth  in  the  country,  but  presently  one  of  the  expelled  inmates 
begs  alms  of  him  and  explains  that  they  were  all  turned  out, 

And  lye  and  dye  in  corners, 
here  and  there  abuute. 

Rich  men  had  bought  the  house  and  turned  away  their  faces  when 
the  old  owners  craved  of  them.  The  merchant  had  been  in 
Turkey,  but  never  among  heathen  men  had  he  seen  such  cruelty 
as  thin,  and  he  was  sure  that  God's  vengeance  would  fall  upon 
such  wicked  men.  But,  though  Crowley  is  thus  strong  on  behalf 
of  the  poor,  he  was  quite  aware  of  the  tricks  of  the  professional 
beggars  of  his  time,  of  which  he  give.-i  a  ludicrous  picture.  He 
winds  up  however  with  a  precept  which  would  not  please  a 
political  economist : — 

Yet  cease  not  to  gyuc  to  ;dl, 

wj  tlioutc  nnye  ronunlc ; 
Tliou^he  (he  bi  g>;i  r.i  be  wi(  kcil, 

Ihou  shultc  li.aie  lliy  icwarde. 

Then  ccjuich  un  epigram  on  bear-biiitiiig,  wiiich  we  have  somehow 
known  by  heart  all  our  days,  but  hud  quite  forgotten  where  it  was 
to  be  found.  It  is  perhaps  not  quite  clear  how  lar  Crowley  directly 


sympathized  with  the  bear,  but  his  notions  of  the  matter  were  at 
any  rate  very  different  from  those  of  the  chronicler  of  the  princely 
pleasures  of  Kenilworth  ;  for,  in  the  "  terrible  tearing  "  in  which 
the  prose  writer  saw  a  "  sport  very  pleasant "  and  "  a  matter  of 
goodly  relief,"  Crowley  saw  "  a  full  ouglye  syght."  But  hia 
chief  thought  was  that  the  halfpennies  that  were  given  to  the 
bearward  ought  to  have  been  given  to  the  poor.  The  wind-up  is 
vigorous : — 

If  you  give  it,  therefore, 

to  se  a  beare  fyght, 
Be  ye  sure  Goddes  curse 

wyl  upon  you  lyght. 

For  a  bit  of  philology,  by  the  way,  we  distinctly  remember  that, 
where  we  first  saw  this  printed,  Crowley's  good  genitive  had  got 
turned  into  "  God  his  curse." 

There  are  a  good  many  illustrative  stories  scattered  up  and 
down  these  epigrams,  and  we  certainly  cannot  think  with  Warton 
that  they  are  lacking  in  "  spirit  and  humour."  The  next  piece  is 
called  "  The  Voice  of  the  Last  Trumpet,"  where  Crowley  takes 
upon  himself  the  functions  of  the  seventh  angel  of  the  Apocalypse, 
and  calls  before  him  twelve  classes  of  people,  each  to  receive 
admonitions  according  to  his  calling.  Part  of  what  he  had  to  say 
to  the  lawyers  we  have  already  quoted.  Here  is  a  piece  of  advice 
to  merchants  in  which  one  of  the  most  cruel  incidents  of  the 
feudal  tenures  comes  in  incidentally  : — 

Let  it  suffice  the  to  mary 
Thy  daughter  to  one  of  thy  trade: 
Why  shouldest  thou  make  hir  a  lady, 
Or  bye  for  her  a  noble  warde  ? 

And  let  thy  sonnes  every  chone 
Be  bounde  prentice  yeres  nme  or  ten, 
To  learn  some  art  to  Ij've  upon  : 
For  why  should  they  be  gentlemen  ? 

"  Every  chone  "  is  one  of  those  forms  which  come  in  when  the 
real  origin  of  words  is  forgotten.  "  Every  "  is  "  aefer  jeIc,"  "  ever 
ilk,"  "  ever  each"  ;  but  the  softened  ch  has  moved  from  the  end 
of  one  word  to  the  beginning  of  the  next.  It  is  something  like 
the  very  local  West-country  form  "cham"  for  "I  am,"  that  is, 
ic  softened,  Saxon-fashion,  into  itch,  whence  the  ch  has  moved 
away  to  the  beginning  of  the  verb. 

Then  comes  the  third  metrical  piece,  called  "Pleasure  and 
Payne,  Heaven  and  Hell :  Remembre  these  foure,  and  all  shall  be 
well."  It  is  evidently  meant  to  be  a  Protestant  substitute  for 
those  musings  on  the  next  world  of  which  the  mediaeval  religious 
poets  were  so  fond.  Crowley  of  course  has  nothing  to  say  to 
Purgatory,  nor  does  he  indulge  in  any  minute  physical  descriptions 
of  heaven  and  hell ;  but  he  dramatizes  the  familiar  painted  scene 
of  the  Last  Judgment,  and  he  calls  up  various  classes  of  oli'enders, 
those  particular  classes  of  offenders  of  his  own  time,  of  whom  we 
have  already  spoken,  to  receive  their  sentence.  The  rent-raisers 
and  the  lease-mongers  and  the  pluralists  and  the  simoniacal 
patrons  and  the  swallowers-up  of  tithes,  all  come  in  for  their 
share.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  Crowley  in  his  more  solemn 
style : — 

Let  the  pore  man  haue  and  enjoye 
_  The  house  he  had  by  copyeholJe, 

For  hym,  his  wyfe  and  lacke  hj's  boj'e, 

To  kepe  them  from  hunger  aud  colde  ; 

And  though  the  leiise  thereof  be  solde, 
Bye  it  agayue  though  it  be  dere, 
For  nowe  we  go  on  oure  laste  yere. 

Caste  downe  the  hedges  and  strong  mowndes, 
That  you  haue  caused  to  be  made 

About  tlie  waste  and  tyllage  growndes, 

Makeynge  them  wepe  that  erste  were  glad : 
Leste  you  your  seifes  be  stryken  sadde, 

When  you  shall  se  that  Christe  doeth  diye 

All  teares  from  the  oppressedis  eye. 
In  this  last  line  we  get  a  good  genitive  in  a  place  where  we  should 
least  of  all  have  looked  for  it. 

The  other  two  pieces  are  in  prose,  and  to  our  mind  Robert 
Crowley  writes  very  stately  and  dignified  prose,  perhaps  slightly 
stiff,  but  not  remarkably  Latinized,  and  with  very  little  of  what  we 
commonly  call  quaintness ;  but  then,  according  to  Mr.  Earle,  it  is 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  rather  than  in  the  sixteenth,  that 
quaintness  is  properly  at  home.  No  style,  for  instance,  can  be 
more  opposite  to  the  style  of  Robert  Crowley  than  the  very  per- 
fection of  quaintness,  the  style  of  Bishop  Godwin.  The  first  of  the 
two  prose  pieces,  from  which  we  have  already  given  an  extract  about 
the  priests'  wives,  is  called  "  The  Way  to  Wealth,  wherein  is  plainly 
taught  a  most  present  remedy  for  Sedicion."  Here  Crowley  takes 
up  his  parable  against  the  same  classes  of  people  against  whom  he 
speaks  in  his  poems.  Ho  denounces  the  oppressors ;  at  the  same 
time  he  preaches  passive  obedience  to  the  oppressed ;  they  are  to  stay 
quiet  and  God  will  deliver  them  sooner  or  later.  The  poor  men 
themselves  however  were,  as  the  history  of  the  insurrection  in 
Is'orfolk  and  Cornwall  shows,  of  another  mind.  Crowley  dramati- 
cally brings  in  one  of  them  pleading  his  own  cause,  and  saying, 
"  no  remedye  tlierfore,  wo  must  nedes  light  it  out,  or  else  be 
brought  to  the  lyko  slauery  tlitit  the  French  men  are  in."  The 
last  piece  takes  up  very  much  the  same  line,  in  the  form  of  a 
petition  to  Parliament: — 

An  infonnai  ion  and  IVtii  inn  agaynst  the  oppicssours  of  the  pore  Conj- 
mons  of  this  lieahiu',  compiled  aiul  liiipiintcd  tor  this  oncly  purpose  that 
aniungest  tliem  that  haue  to  doe  in  llio  I'arliamente,  some  ^odlyo  mynded 
men  may  hcrcat  take  occaciun  to  bpvake  mure  in  the  matter  tlicu  Iho 
Authoiire  was  able  to  write. 

Several  other  writings  of  Crowley,  many  of  them,  it  would 
seem,  of  a  more  cuutroveisial  kind,  uro  spoken  of  by  Warton,  and  it 
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must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  was  the  first  to  print  the  Vision  of 
Piers  Plowman,  for  which  we  need  be  not  the  lo.ss  tlmnkfiil  to 
him  because  it  was  rather  with  a  polemical  than  a  pliilological  or 
historical  purpose  that  ho  printed  it. 


BAGEHOT'S  PHYSICS  AND  POLITICS.* 

WE  need  not  inform  our  readers  that  Mr.  Bagehot  -writes  in  a 
graceful  style,  and  has  much  to  say  upon  political  topics 
that  is  well  worth  their  attention.  The  little  book  before  us,  the 
chief  part  of  which,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  has  already  appeared 
in  the  Fortniyhtly  Eeview,  will  be  read  with  interest,  though 
perhaps  it  is  scarcely  equal  to  his  comment  on  the  ISritish  Con- 
stitution. It  may  be  described  as  an  attempt  to  apply  scientific 
reasoning  to  political  theory,  and  is  included  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  "International  Scientific  Series."  We  must  say,  however, 
that  it  is  only  by  using  the  term  "  science  "  in  an  extremely  loose 
fashion  that  it  can  be  brought  under  that  head.  Mr.  Bagehot 
himself  would  be  the  last  person  to  describe  it  as  a  statement  of 
recognized  principles ;  and,  indeed,  fond  as  people  are  of  using  big 
words  in  such  a  connexion,  any  phrase  wliich  couples  science  and 
politics  must  be  considered  premature.  Mr.  Bagehot,  however, 
tries  to  indicate  in  what  manner  various  scientific  theories, 
and  especially  those  of  Mr.  Darwin  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 
may  be  applied  to  political  speculations.  The  question  is 
itself  interesting,  and,  in  the  hands  of  a  very  able  writer, 
its  treatment  leads  to  a  number  of  remarks  well  worthy  of 
observation,  if  not  sufficiently  systematic  or  well-established 
to  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  science.  Within  our  limits 
it  is  impossible  to  dwell  upon  these  scattered  sayings,  and 
equally  impossible  to  give  anything  like  a  full  discussion  of  Mr. 
Bagehot's  general  theory.  We  will  endeavour  briefly  to  show 
at  what  point  his  doctrines  appear  to  us  to  require  modification  or 
further  development. 

The  general  theory  is  summed  up  in  his  last  chapter.  As  Mr. 
Bagehot  points  out,  in  confirmation  of  a  valuable  remark  of  Sir 
Henry  Maine,  we  are  apt  to  regard  progress — whatever  progress  may 
mean — as  a  universal  law  of  human  nature;  whilst  yet  nothing 
can  be  plainer  than  that  a  very  large  majority  of  mankind  is  and  has 
been  stationary.  Hence  it  would  be  of  the  highest  possible 
interest  to  discover  what  are  the  necessary  conditions  of  progress. 
Looking  back  upon  our  savage  progenitors,  and  tracing  the  various 
developments  of  the  great  races  of  the  world,  Mr.  Bagehot  per- 
ceives (we  state  his  doctrine  in  our  own  language,  and  apologize  if 
■we  involuntarily  misinterpret  him)  that  there  are  two  general 
principles  which  form  nations  or  races,  as  they  have,  on  the  Darwinian 
theory,  formed  species  of  animals  and  plants.  There  is  the  principle 
of  hereditary  resemblance,  which  makes  us  like  our  ancestors,  and 
there  is  the  principle  of  variability,  which  works  through  natural 
selection  to  cause  gradual  modifications  of  type.  Now  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  mankind,  when  every  tribe  had  to  fight  for  its 
existence,  the  condition  of  primary  importance  was  the  creation 
of  certain  fixed  customs.  A  nation  could  not  co-operate  unless 
bound  closely  together  by  the  iron  hoopsof  custom ;  and  those  nations 
which  had  the  best  customs  gradually  predominated  over  their 
competitors.  Unluckily  the  result  of  this  tendency  was  that  many 
customs  became  stereotyped,  and  the  nations  in  which  they  pre- 
vailed passed  into  a  stationary  state.  Those  which  preserved  a 
certain  flexibility  then  had  the  best  chance  of  farther  develop- 
ment. The  expression  of  this  power  was  the  advent  of  an  "  age 
of  discussion."  Following  out  some  of  the  lines  of  thought  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Mill's  Liberty,  and  adding  some  suggestions  of  his 
own,  Mr.  Bagehot  insists  on  the  vast  importance  of  this  element 
in  a  civilized  nation,  and  concludes  (it  is  not  a  very  original  con- 
clusion) that  "  liberty  is  the  strengthening  and  developing  power 
— the  light  and  heat  of  political  nature."  A  doctrine  upon  which 
he  lays  much  stress  is  the  vast  importance  of  what  he  calls  in 
italics  "  animated  moderation  " — or,  in  rougher  language,  the  need 
that  nations,  like  men,  should  have  "  plenty  of  go,"  and  yet  "know 
when  to  pull  up." 

In  a  rough  statement,  this  is  the  substance  of  a  good  deal  of  Mr. 
Bagehot's  writing;  and  the  first  thought  that  occurs  to  us  is  that 
if  we  strip  it  of  its  scientific  dress  it  comes  to  little  more  than  a 
familiar  platitude.  All  improvement  implies  a  union  of  order 
and  progress.  Both  are  essential  at  every  stage  of  natural 
development.  Order  can  only  be  obtained  amongst  savages  by 
brute  force ;  and  therefore,  at  very  early  periods,  such  an  institu- 
tion as  slavery,  which  soon  becomes  mischievous  in  the  highest 
degree,  may  be  really  useful.  It  is  a  necessary  step  towards  divi- 
sion of  labour  and  the  development  of  a  class  with  leisure  for  intel- 
lectual improvement.  As  men  grow  more  intelligent,  it  becomes 
possible  to  secure  order  by  appealing  more  to  men's  reason  and  less 
to  their  fears.  Arbitrary  force  is  mischievous  as  soon  as  it  is 
superfluous  ;  and  what  Mr.  Bagehot  calls  an  age  of  discussion  may 
then  be  originated.  All  this  is  substantially  true  ;  but  we  can 
Ludly  call  it  new,  or  even  admit  that  the  scientific  basis  on  which 
U  ia  placed  does  very  much  to  strengthen  our  confidence  in  the 
lesults.  However,  it  is  well  to  restate  old  doctrines  in  terms 
adapted  to  the  age,  and  we  welcome  the  new  light  which  Mr.  Bage- 
iot  has  so  far  thrown  upon  the  subject. 

We  have,  however,  a  certain  objection  to  his  theory,  or  perhaps 
We  should  rather  say  that  we  are  conscious  of  a  gap  which  requires 
to  be  filled  up.    It  is  often  objected  to  Mr.  Darwin's  theories  that 
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they  do  not  give  a  law  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  but  merely 

state  a  condition  of  progress.  A  beast  of  proy,  he  says,  develops 
claws,  because  tho  rudimentary  claw  which  occurs  in  soinfi  indi- 
vidual is  useful  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  That  explains  the 
process  by  which  claws,  when  once  started,  came  into  general 
use ;  but  it  does  not  attempt  to  explain  the  first  appearance  of 
tho  claw.  To  say  that  accident  produced  claws  is  merely  to  say  in 
a  roundabout  fashion  that  we  do  not  know  how  they  were  pro- 
duced. In  otlier  words,  there  are  laws  of  whoso  operation  wo  are 
left  in  complete  ignorance.  This  does  not,  of  course,  imply  that  Mr. 
Darwin's  theories  are  not  of  the  highest  value,  if  well  founded; 
but  it  illustrates  tho  limits  within  which  they  are  necessarily  con- 
fined. Now  Mr.  Bagehot's  theories  involve  the  same  difficulty, 
which  frequently  makes  his  doctrines  look  like  a  mere  verbal 
explanation. 

We  take  his  own  account  of  this  difficulty  in  a  particular  case. 
The  problem  being,  "  Wliy  do  men  progress  ?  "  the  answer  is, 
that  they  have  a  certain  amount  of  "  variability."  This  sounds, 
as  he  remarks,  like  the  old  explanation  by  occult  qualities.  It  is 
like  saying  that  opium  sends  men  to  sleep  because  it  has  a  soporific 
quality.  No,  replies  Mr.  Bagehot,  the  explanation  is  more  than 
verbal.  It  states  that  men  make  progress  when  the  fixity  of  custom 
has  been  developed  up  to  a  certairi  point,  and  not  developed 
beyond  it.  "  The  point  of  the  solution  is  not  the  invention  of 
an  imaginary  agency,  but  an  assignment  of  comparative  magni- 
tude to  two  known  agencies."  Let  us,  however,  look  a  little 
closer.  To  say  that  progress  involves  variability  is  saying 
nothing  more  than  that,  in  order  to  change,  men  must  be  capable 
of  changing.  There  is  perhaps  a  little  more  in  the  further 
statement  that  men  must  have  fixed  customs.  This  is  true;  and 
is  perhaps  not  quite  self-evident.  The  addition  that,  if  they  are 
to  improve,  the  customs  must  not  be  too  fixed,  is,  as  before,  mere 
tautology ;  and  therefore  Mr.  Bagehot's  statement  scarcely  seems 
to  come  to  any  more  than  this,  that  a  cwtain  fixity  of  custom  is 
desirable.  Surely  that  is  a  proposition  which  nobody  would  ever 
think  of  denying,  whether  he  was  or  was  not  a  Darwinian.  A 
really  valuable  remark  would  be  made  if  Mr.  Bagehot  were 
capable  of  giving  us  any  sort  of  rule  as  to  the  degree  in  which 
customs  should  be  fixed.  But  this  is  obviously  beyond  his 
power  or  that  of  any  man.  When  he  tells  us  that  fixity 
is  more  desirable  at  an  early  than  at  a  later  age,  he 
is  really  making  a  statement  which  may  be  discussed  with  in- 
terest, and  which,  whether  sound  or  otherwise,  has  a  certain 
historical  value.  We  have  already  explained  our  view  of  its 
meaning.  But  the  bare  assertion  that  variability  is  a  condition  of 
improvement  seems  to  us  to  be  no  more  than  verbal,  in  spite  of 
Mr.  Bagehot's  efforts  to  make  something  of  it. 

Although  we  cannot  profess  to  be  much  struck  by  this  part  of 
the  theory,  we  fully  admit  that  Mr.  Bagehot  incidentally  makes 
many  valuable  remarks  on  the  way  in  which  changes  are  actually 
brought  about.  He  is  too  apt,  indeed,  to  mistake  a  confession  of 
ignorance  for  a  statement  of  positive  knowledge,  but  his  remarks 
are  often  ingenious.  Thus,  for  example,  he  attributes  great  import- 
ance to  the  process  of  what  he  calls  unconscious  imitation.  He 
says — and  the  remark  is  true  and  curious — that  "  every  one  who 
has  written  in  more  than  one  newspaper  knows  how  invariably 
his  style  catches  the  tone  of  each  paper  while  he  is  writing  for  it, 
and  changes  to  the  tone  of  another  when  he  begins  to  write  for 
that."  He  explains  in  this  way  the  origin  of  difl'erent  schools  of 
literature,  and  extends  the  remark  to  national  character. 
Steele,  for  example,  to  use  his  illustration,  struck  out  the 
notion  of  essay-writing.  Addison  took  it  up  and  perfected 
the  art.  The  public  taste  was  impressed,  and  a  whole  group 
of  inferior  writers  was  infected  by  the  same  style  ;  and  thus  we 
account  for  the  change  between  the  days  of  Shakspeare  and 
Bacon  and  those  of  Pope  and  Locke.  The  New  England  type 
of  character  has,  he  thinks,  been  developed  after  the  same  way  by 
the  attraction  exercised  by  the  first  Puritan  emigrants.  Now  it  is- 
plain  that  this  is  no  explanation  at  all  of  the  first  cause  of  the 
phenomenon.  Why  did  Steele  take  to  writing  essays,  and  why 
did  they  strike  the  public  taste  ?  It  does  not  account  for  the 
cholera  to  say  that  A.  caught  it  from  B.,  and  B.  from  C,  and  se 
on  to  the  end  of  the  alphabet.  W^hy,  we  must  ask,  did  Z.  catch 
it  ?  and,  moreover,  what  were  the  conditions  that  made  it  catch- 
ing ?  These  are  the  real  problems,  and  an  answer  to  them  would 
lead  to  valuable  results — such,  for  example,  as  the  importance  of 
drainage.  The  answer  given  by  Mr.  Bagehot  tends  to  distract 
attention  from  the  real  difficulty.  If  Steele  had  died  in  his 
infancy,  would  not  the  same  literary  type  have  been  produced  by 
somebody  else  ?  Were  there  not  hundreds  of  men  partaking  of 
the  same  general  sources  of  inspiration,  and  labouring  to  find  a 
convenient  modeofexpressingthemselves?  A  philosophical  observer 
would  inquire  into  the  contemporary  state  of  theology  and  philosophy, 
the  social  conditions,  the  influence  of  foreign  countries,  and  a 
hundred  other  causes  of  a  general  character;  and,  so  far  as  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  put  oft'  with  Mr.  Bagehot's  answer,  he 
would  be  tempted  to  believe  that  a  profound  change  in  national 
modes  of  thought  and  expression  was  simply  accidental ;  and 
perhaps,  very  unphilosophically,  to  call  accident  a  cause.  Mr. 
Bagehot's  remarks  are  useful  as  illustrating  the  method  in  which 
a  change,  once  begun,  is  propagated ;  but  they  are  obviously  irre- 
levant in  considering  the  determining  causes  of  the  change.  We 
do  not  imagine  that  he  would  dispute  this ;  but  he  seems  scarcely 
to  give  sufficient  promiuence  to  the  profounder  movements  of 
thought,  because  his  whole  attention  is  devoted  to  the  external 
apparatus. 
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The  same  theory  occurs,  in  connexion  with  a  more  distinct 
logical  error,  in  another  part  of  his  book.  Mr.  Bagehot  attributes 
erreat  importance  to  the  savage  belief  in  lucky  omens,  and  he  ex- 
plains their  occurrence  in  this  way.  An  expedition,  he  says,  fails 
•when  a  magpie  crosses  its  path,  and  a  magpie  is  then  supposed 
to  be  unluc%.  Surely  this  is  an  inversion  of  the  real  process ; 
and  an  inversion  -which  again  leads  him  to  attribute  ex- 
aggerated importance  to  mere  chance.  The  case  may  be  illus- 
trated from  his  own  anecdotes.  Somebody  told  Scott  to  cure  a 
disease  by  sleeping  for  a  night  on  twelve  smooth  stones  collected 
from  twelve  brooks.  Does  Mr.  Bagehot  suppose  that  this  super- 
stition originated  in  the  accident  that  somebody  had  slept  on 
twelve  stones  collected  from  twelve  brooks,  and  been  cured 
iiccordingly  ?  How  did  anybody  come  to  think  of  collecting  the 
stones  and  sleeping  upon  them  ?  Could  such  an  accident  possibly 
occur  ?  Obviously  the  superstition  originated  in  a  deductive, 
and  not  an  inductive,  process.  It  was  not  the  result  of  experi- 
ment, but  an  a  priori  theory  derived  from  some  notions  as  to 
the  magic  influence  of  the  number  twelve,  and  of  stones  in  brooks. 
Perhaps  Scott's  adviser  nad  read  Shakspeare,  and  fancied,  like  a 
good  Presbyterian,  that  objects  which  included  sermons  must 
have  a  mysterious  virtue ;  or  he  had  a  shadowy  recollection  of 
the  stones  set  up  in  Jordan  •  or  some  other  fanciful  association  of 
ideas  may  have  been  derived  from  fifty  other  causes.  But  surely 
nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  the  association  preceded  the  ex- 
periment, and  indeed  was  the  only  reason  for  making  an  experiment 
of  so  arbitrary  a  character.  The  confusion  of  ideas  dependa  upon  the 
well-known  law  of  the  incapacity  of  an  uncultivated  mind  to  distin- 
guish between  objective  and  subjective  impressions.  Mr.  Bagehot 
when  he  was  a  boy  used  to  play  loo ;  and  his  childish  companions 
found  that  a  particular  "  fish  "  which  was  prettier  than  the  others 
brought  luck  with  it.  Why  ?  Not  because  a  boy  who  had  that 
fish  nad  won  on  a  particnlar  occasion,  but  because  the  pleasure 
of  having  a  pretty  fish  was  naturally  associated  with  the 
pleasure  of  winning  the  game.  The  boys  thought,  like  Mr. 
Bao;ehot,  that  a  mysterious  power  called  "  luck  "  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  in  the  world,  and  that  when  it  meant  to  favour  a  boy,  it 
would  give  him  a  pretty  fish  as  well  as  a  good  set  of  cards. 
Similarly,  for  some  reason  not  now  traceable,  savages  disliked 
magpies ;  perhaps  they  are  bad  to  eat,  or  their  cry  suggests  alarm ; 
and  the  unpleasant  sensation  produced  by  the  flight  of  the  bird 
suggested  the  unpleasant  sensation  of  being  defeated,  which  again, 
they  fancied,  might  precede  as  well  as  follow  the  actual  occurrence 
of  a  defeat.  Why  indeed  should  they  attend  to  magpies  more  than 
to  a  hundred  other  phenomena,  except  that  they  already  had 
fiome  associations  with  it  ?  The  same  thing  is  proved,  if  it  needed 
proof,  by  the  universality  of  certain  superstitions.  All  rude  nations 
are  frightened  by  eclipses,  and  therefore  all  rude  nations  suppose 
eclipses  to  portend  disaster.  If  they  had  argued  on  the  matter,  they 
would  have  necessarily  found  as  many  eclipses  preceding  victories 
as  preceding  defeats ;  and  therefore  their  views  of  the  meaning 
of  an  eclipse  would  probably  have  been  equally  divided.  Mr. 
Bagehot  imagines  that  some  "  Nestor  of  a  savage  tribe  "  remarked 
a  coincidence,  and  that  his  authority  gave  popularity  to  the  super- 
stition founded  upon  it.  Therefore  he  infers  that  "  luck  "  played 
a  great  part  in  the  world.  The  true  process  we  take  to  be  entirely 
dilierent.  Some  obvious  associations  of  ideas  are  suggested  to  all 
savage  tribes,  and  give  birth  to  superstitions  which  bind  the 

Nestor  "  as  well  as  his  fellows.    And  the  examination  of  this 

{irocess  leads  to  the  discovery  of  a  curious  mental  law,  which  is 
eft  unnoticed  if  we  accept  Mr.  Bagehot's  crude  explanation. 

In  spite  of  these  eri-ors,  as  they  seem  to  us,  which  lower  our 
estimate  of  the  value  of  Mr.  Bagehot's  book,  the  line  of  his  inqui- 
ries suggests  to  him  many  interesting  remarks  the  value  of  which 
is  not  diminished  by  the  questionable  nature  of  some  of  his 
theones ;  and  on  the  whole  we  can  recommend  the  book  as  well 
deserving  to  be  read  by  thoughtful  students  of  politics. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  HISTORY.* 

THE  five  octavo  volumes  which  bear  this  title  are  made  as 
attractive  outwardly  as  red  cloth  and  gold  letters  can  make 
them,  and  each  volume  bears  on  the  back  and  side  the  arms  of 
the  country  from  the  history  of  which  the  tales  it  contains  are 
supposed  to  have  been  taken.  These  tales  have  already  made  their 
appearance  in  some  other  shape,  and  have,  if  we  may  believe  the 
introductory  prefaces,  been  so  well  received  that  the  present 
publishers  consider  "  that  they  will  add  to  the  literary  pleasure  of 
another  generation  by  reproducing  them  in  a  compact  form."  They 
are  moreover  embellished  with  numerous  illustrations  somewhat  of 
the  old-fashioned  sort,  which  know  no  mean  between  the  utter  im- 
becility of  countenance  supposed  to  bo  inseparable  from  loveliness 
and  virtue  and  the  painful  deformities  and  hideous  glare  ascribed 
to  all  unpleiwant  characters,  from  harmless  maniacs  to  villains  of 
the  do<;jK;3t  dye.  Good  and  bad  alike,  too,  make  impossible  con- 
tortions and  writhings  of  body  and  limbs  without  for  a  moment 
Josing  their  plncid  smile.  But,  although  so  much  trouble  has  been 
taken  to  contribute  to  tiio  pleiv-suro  of  the  readers  of  those  volumes, 
their  profit  ha«  not  altogether  been  lost  sight  of.  Certain  pages  of 
«lo8(M-  print,  with  diiU-n  at  the  beginning  of  each  paragniph,  have 
been  put  in  between  the  "  Tale.s,"  under  the  name  of  "llistorical 
Summaries."    Wo  suspect  that  thiiso  summaries  will  share  the 
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fate  of  the  hymns  and  prayers  with  which  certain  goody  stories 
are  interleaved,  and  which  are  generally  left  unread  by  the  children 
for  whose  improvement  they  are  intended.  We  hope  it  may  be 
so  ;  for,  not  content  with  the  usual  vulgar  errors,  the  summaries 
seem  to  have  hit  on  some  new  blunders  quite  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. But  in  addition  to  these  "Historical  Summaries"  we  are 
told  that,  "  where  modern  historical  research  has  shown  that  the 
Fiction  varies  too  palpably  from  the  Fact,  notes  have  been 
added."  Eager  to  profit  by  the  labours  of  modem  histbrians,  we 
turn  at  once  to  the  first  of  these  notes  in  the  volume  on  England. 
We  there  find  that  our  modern  historian  is  none  other  than 
Gii-aldus  Cambrensis,  and  all  he  has  to  tell  us  is  the  cid  story  of 
Harold's  escape  from  the  field  of  Senlac  and  after-life  as  an 
"  anchoret "  in  a  cell  attached  to  St.  John's  at  Chester.  If  the 
editor  vwill  take  the  trouble  to  turn  to  the  pages  of  Mr.  Freeman's 
History,  he  will  find  this  legend  given  there  for  what  it  is  worth, 
and  its  true  meaning  and  value  pointed  out.  After  having  learned 
this,  we  think  he  would  do  well  to  write  yet  another  note,  and 
this  time  to  add  it  to  the  fact,  not  to  the  Jiction. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  for  whom  these  tales  are  intended.  Not 
for  children  surely.  The  love-making  that  forms  the  chief  feature 
in  one  and  all  of  them  is  far  too  decided  to  allow  of  their  entrance 
into  any  well-regulated  nursery  or  school-room.  But  for  that 
they  might  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  little  folk  who  delight 
chiefly  in  stories  about  cruel  kings  and  lovely  princesses,,  but  we 
scarcely  think  their  absurdities  will  be  swallowed  by  the  elder 
brothers  and  sisters  who  have  attained  to  the  dignity  of  full- 
grown  novels.  Historical,  or  would-be  historical,  tales  must  how- 
ever be  popular  with  some  class  of  readers,  or  we  should  not  be 
80  overrun  with  them.  We  believe  that  there  are  certain  persons 
whose  minds  axe  so  constituted  that  they  cannot  feel  an  interest  in 
any  historical  characters  unless  they  are  told  the  colour  of  their 
ejes  and  hair,  and  who  look  with  contempt  upon  any  manuals 
that  do  not  satisfy  their  curiosity  on  these  important  points.  To 
all  such  persons  we  without  hesitation  recommend  these  "  Tales." 
Not  a  leaf  can  you  turn  but  some  notable  personage  with  whose 
name  you  are  already  familiar  is  introduced  to  you  with  keen  blue 
eyes  or  large  black  ones,  jetty  ringlets,  auburn  tresses,  or  locks 
blanched  with  age,  just  as  it  suits  the  writer's  fancy.  But  what- 
ever they  may  be  to  readers,  we  do  not  at  all  wonder  that  the 
historical  tale  shoald  be  a  favourite  style  with  v?riters  ,of  fiction. 
They  consider  themselves  at  liberty  to  play  all  sorts  of  queer 
tricks  with  the  doings  and  fame  of  the  worthies  whom  they 
thus  draw  out  of  their  sepulchres.  They  are  unfettered 
by  the  necessity  of  giving  to  their  plots  that  minimum  amount 
of  probability  exacted  in  the  modem  novel,  or  of  making 
their  puppets  speak  a  language  in  some  degree  akin  to  the  talk  of 
rational  human  beings,  and  in  general  the  tales  are  short  enough  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  changing  the  complexion  of  the  chief  actors  more 
than  once,  at  all  events,  before  the  end.  All  that  the  writer  of  an 
historical  tale  has  to  do  is  to  choose  a  certain  number  of  names 
from  the  first  history  that  comes  to  hand,  to  ascribe  to  these  names 
a  picturesque  mixture  of  stalwart  frames,  graceful  forms,  waving 
ringlets,  and  flowing  beards,  to  make  them  call  their  equals 
"master"  instead  of  "mister,"  their  superiors  "my  liege,"  and 
their  inferiors  "  minion  "  or  "  varlet."  Furthermore,  he  must  put 
into  the  mouths  of  these  creatures  of  his  fancy  certain  stock  words 
and  phrases,  such  as  "durance"  for  imprisonment,  "malison  of 
heaven "  for  a  pretty  strong  dose  of  abuse,  and  he  must  scatter 
such  expressions  as  "  by  our  Lady,"  "  Heaven  forefend,"  "  Good 
sooth,"  "  Peace,  minion,"  "  Mark  me,  my  masters,"  "  Many,  my 
loi-ds,"  "  Ha,  hail ! "  "  tush  "  or  "  methinks,"  broadcast  over  tto 
pages.  He  must  make  all  things  subordinate  to  the  fortunes  of 
some  young  man  and  young  woman  to  be  styled  alternately  "  fair 
damsel "  or  "  wench,"  "  springald  "  or  "  comely  youth,"  according 
to  the  friendly  or  hostile  feelings  of  the  supposed  speaker.  Let 
him  then  wind  up  with  either  a  wedding  or  a  muider,  according 
to  the  state  of  his  own  temper,  and  he  will  have  turned  out  a  very 
tidy  tale  with  very  little  trouble  to  himself. 

The  first  of  the  tales  in  the  English  series  comes  up  pretty  fairly 
to  these  requirements.  It  is  called  "  Wulfstan  of  Worcester,"  and 
may  servo  as  a  specimen  of  the  miserable  nonsense  which  is  here 
palmed  oft'  under  the  guise  of  history.  As  was  to  be  looked  Ibr, 
all  the  characters  are  either  Normans  or  Saxons ;  but  our  hopes  of 
making  the  personal  acquaintance  of  a  real  live  specimen  of  that 
wondrous  being  the  "  semi-Saxon  "  are  this  time  disappointed.  The 
legend  of  the  English  Bishop's  appeal  to  the  dead  Confessor,  and 
of  the  miracle  wrought  at  his  tomo,  goes  a  long  way  towards  fill- 
ing up,  and  the  inevitable  pair  of  lovers  are  united  in  a  some- 
what irregular  and  sudden  fashion  in  presence  of  the  Council  held 
in  the  West  Minster.  This  interesting  pair  are  of  course  a  Norman 
and  a  Saxon  ;  but  by  way  of  giving  zest  to  the  tale,  the  bride,  a 
lovely  creature,  who  has  seen  some  eighteen  summers  (what  do 
heroines  do  with  themselves  in  winter  V),  is  none  other  than  the 
daughter  of  the  "  Reverend  Prelate."  Against  such  a  scandal  we 
must  protest.  It  is  bad  enough  to  make  the  saintly  Wulfstan 
brealt  forth  into  profane  swearing ;  but  to  give  him  a  fair  daoghtor, 
who  gazes  from  the  windows  ot  her  father's  palace  at  the  "  8j>ires 
and  colunms  of  the  cathedral,". and  "the  majestic  summits  of  Mal- 
vern," is  downright  defamation  of  character.  In  those  days  a  wife 
and  daughters  were  not  looked  on  as  the  indispensable  tenants  of 
every  ejiiscopal  palace.  Wo  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  bishops 
with  such  incumbrances  were  entirely  unknown ;  but  they  wore 
few  and  far  between,  and  only  such  as  had  been  ninn-ied  before 
cnU'ring  the  priesthood.  Not  of  these  was  Wulfstan  of  Worcester, 
the  Saint  vuo  in  early  youth  became  first  a  priest  and  then  a 
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monk,  in  that  city  where  ns  prior,  and  afterwards  ns  binliop,  lio 
led  that  life  of  purity  and  virtue  wliich  places  him  as  the  bo»t  and 
holiest  of  thecluuchnien  of  his  time;  tlio  man  who  by  his  wisdom 
won  the  favour  of  princi'S,  and  by  his  eloqni.'ncc  induced  the 
luouey-loviiif,'  merchants  of  the  frreat  commercial  city  of  the  West 
to  renounce  the  unlawful  trade  by  which  they  had  tlieir  (rain  ;  th(! 
priest  who  ceased  not  to  raise  his  voice  ai^ainst  the  laxity  and 
self-indulgence  of  his  married  brethren.  For  a  bettor  understand- 
ing of  his  life  and  conversation  we  recommend  Mr.  Neele  to  study 
carefully  the  authority  to  whom  we  have  already  referred.  And 
we  would  in  all  brotherly  love  counsel  the  weavers  of  those  tissues 
of  fable  commonly  called  historical  tales,  if  they  must  sport 
with  the  characters  of  "  Reverend  Prelates,"  to  pilch  upon  some 
one  whose  life  and  virtues  have  not  been  so  minutely  chronicled 
as  those  of  Wulfstan,  the  saintly  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

The  Historical  Summaries  in  the  French  series  are  longer  and 
fuller  than  those  on  England.  The  writer,  Mr.  Ititchie,  has  free 
scope  for  airing  his  own  views  on  religion,  politics,  and  philo- 
logy, and  he  really  becomes  entertaining.  Tie  brings  us  into  a  very 
wonderland  of  monsters  and  hobgoblins,  the  slayers  of  whom 
deserve  to  share  the  renown  of  the  giant-killer  of  nursery  legend. 
His  pet  bogie  is  clearly  the  state  of  alluirs  which  he  is  pleased  to 
call  feudality.  It  haunts  him  in  every  page,  and  against  it  ho 
wages  ceaseless  and  deadly  war  from  its  cradle  to  its  grave.  On 
the  second  page  the  birth  of  this  monster  is  chronicled  in  a  list  of 
other  important  events,  though  unfortunately  the  day  of  the 
month  and  year  seem  to  have  been  lost.  A  little  further  on  it 
takes  a  human  form.  Hugh  Capet,  we  are  told,  was  the  "personi- 
fication of  feudality."  By  .and  by  it  turns  to  stone,  for  in  the 
eleventh  century  ''  the  keystone  was  placed  of  the  great  arch  of 
feudality  which  bestrode  the  kingdom  from  one  end  to  the  other." 
Not  such  a  great  stride,  after  all,  in  those  days,  when  but  a  small 
piece  of  Gaul  went  to  the  making  of  the  kingdom.  But  before 
another  hundred  years  have  gone  by  the  arch  springs  to  life  again, 
and  becomes  a  hobgoblin,  and  his  stiide  has  stretched  still  wider, 
and  now  takes  in  the  whole  Continent.  But  the  end  draws  near. 
We  read  how  "Philip  Augustus  struck  a  successful  blow  at 
feudality,  that  terrible  hobgoblin  which  bestrode  Europe."  This 
hobgoblin,  however,  was  by  his  excesses  cutting  his  own  throat, 
and  therefore  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  meted  out  to  him  the 
punishment  which  the  great  poet  of  the  Shades  would  have  us 
believe  is  the  award  of  suicides.  He  is  transformed  yet  once 
Again,  into  a  tree,  and  before  long  it  is  all  over  with  him.  By  the 
seventeenth  century  "  the  whole  pith  and  sap  of  the  many- 
branched  regime  of  feudality  had  long  since  gone  to  ^strengthen 
the  central  trunk  of  absolutism." 

The  career  of  the  Church  may  rival  the  wondrous  course  of 
■"feudality."  In  very  early  days  we  learn  that  "  Priestcraft  wax- 
ing to  a  Colossus  soon  encompassed  in  its  fatal  stride  all  Europe." 
Alter  such  a  stretch  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  to  hear  of  "  the 
power  of  the  Church  advancing  with  gigantic  pace."  We  only 
wonder,  in  all  simplicity,  how  much  further  the  next  step  would 
take  it,  and  how  it  came  that  it  did  not  at  once  step  across  the  ocean, 
and  light  on  the  New  World  on  the  other  side.  Prepared  however 
as  our  minds  have  been  by  all  these  marvels,  still  when  we  read 
that  "  the  Pope  re-bellowed  another  bull,"  it  fairly  takes  our 
breath  away.  With  the  accomplishment  of  speaking  peails, 
diamonds,  or  frogs,  all  readers  of  fairy  tales  are  familiar,  but  the 
power  of  "  bellowing  a  bull "  casts  these  fairy  gifts  quite  into  the 
shade.  After  all  these  wonderful  statements  we  are  not  surprised 
to  find  that  Mr.  Ritchie  feels  a  special  aversion  to  critics,  and 
reckons  among  the  misdeeds  of  Charles  the  Ninth  that  he 
"  patronized  authors  and  critics."  He  has  indeed  a  happy  knack 
of  saying  something  instructive  .about  all  the  kings.  He  tells  us 
that  Francis  the  First  was  "a  very  gentlemanly  king,  which  was 
so  far  well,  as  France  had  by  this  time  become  an  absolute 
monarchy."  Sometimes,  too,  a  prophetic  gleam  lights  up  the 
gloomy  annals  of  wars  and  fighting,  or  we  are  taken  behind 
the  scenes  and  let  into  the  secrets  that  set  the  springs  of 
history  in  motion.  Thus  we  are  told  that  "  William  Duke  of 
Normandy  conquered  England  and  established  a  despotism  as 
general  as  feudality  permitted.  William  was  fat ;  and  the  King 
of  Fnmce  unfortunately  joked  upon  this  circumstance.  This 
occasioned  a  war  which  may  be  said  to  have  continued  with  some 
truces  of  God  till  the  battle  of  W^aterloo."  We  hope  th.it  this 
warning  as  to  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  making  personal  re- 
marks will  be  taken  by  all  young  readers. 

Having  seen  what  the  facts  in  this  volume  are,  we  shall 
oot  expect  better  things  from  the  fictions.  It  begins  with  the 
old  story  of  how  Bertha  (should  it  not  be  Emma?),  the 
daughter  of  Charles  the  Great,  carried  her  lover  Eginhard 
Across  the  snow  to  avoid  the  risk  of  tell-tale  footsteps.  Of 
course  it  is  but  a  small  thing  to  spe<ak  of  her  as  a  "  daughter  of 
the  House  of  France,"  to  put  French  songs  into  her  mouth  and 
4o  frenchify  Aachen  into  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  but  it  is  something 
aew  to  meet  the  Great  Karl  coming  through  a  wood  singing  a 
«ong  which  "  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  war  hymns  of  the  Celts 
popularly  known  in  Fr.ance  since  their  collection  a  few  ye.ars 
before  by  the  Kin^."  We  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  these 
hymns  were  sung  by  the  Celts  before  they  began  to  spe.ak  Latin, 
«r  during  the  time  when  the  popular  songs  were  like  the  common 
talk  in  the  tongue  of  the  Roman  people.  All  through  this  tale, 
"The  Court  of  Charlemagne,"  Mr.  Ritchie  seems  to  imply  that 
French  was  the  language  of  the  Frankish  Court.  Yet  he  "knows 
better,  or,  at  all  events,  before  the  end  of  the  volume  he  has  learnt 
better,  for  in  the  summary  to  the  twelfth  century  we  learn : — 

The  Latin  and  Tnde^que  tongues — the  latter  a  dialect  of  Germany — were 


nonr  fully  multen  into  what  ifi  called  the  Roman,  or  Romance ;  which, 

polislicd  by  nearly'  seven  centuries,  in  tlic  Frencli  laiifjuaj;*;  of  our  day. 

Badly  expressed  as  this  is,  one  can  at  least  see  what  it  means ;  and 
the  meaning  is  true  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  shows  that  Mr. 
Ritchie  knows  perfectly  well  what  a  modern  mixture  I'Vench  is. 
But  tho  tit-bit  in  this  talc  is  kept  for  the  last,  wln;n  ConstHnline, 
tho  son  of  the  Eastern,  or,  as  they  considered  themselves,  sole 
Emperors  of  itome,  sends  to  the  rival  who  iias  cut  him  out  in  the 
favour  of  Bertha  a  sword  whereon  was  inscribed 

To  the  most  illustrious  the  Prince  Angilbcrt,  from  his  friend  Contlantint 
of  Greece. 

This  inscription,  we  are  told,  astonished  every  one,  and  we  are  not 
at  all  surprised  at  that.  Would  that  it  h.od  been  preserved,  that 
it  might  astonish  us  too  I  It  would  have  been  a  very  fitting  com- 
panion for  that  other  interesting  relic,  the  "Sword  that  Baalum 
wished  for." 

But  the  wonders  we  have  found  in  France  have  tempted  ub 
to  overstep  our  limits,  and  we  have  but  a  few  lines  to  spare  for 
the  rest  of  tho  series;  to  wit — Spain,  by  Don  T.  de  Trueba ; 
India,  by  tho  Rev.  Hobart  Gaunter;  and  Italy,  by  C.  Macfar- 
lane.  As  for  Spain,  as  it  is  only  in  the  sixteenth  century  that 
it  appears  as  a  power  in  Europe,  the  general  run  of  readers 
know  even  less  .about  the  history  of  the  several  States  th.at  go  to 
form  the  modern  kingdom  than  they  do  of  other  countries,  and 
romancists  may  give  their  fancy  a  very  loose  rein  without  fear  of 
being  pulled  up  short  for  inaccuracy.  We  must,  however,  protest 
against  calling  Joanna  the  Queen  iJoioaijer,  after  the  accession  of 
her  son  Charles  the  First,  as  her  reign  continued  in  name  at  least 
until  her  death. 

Italy  has  come  olF  best  in  the  series.  The  manner  in  which  the 
tales  are  told  is  much  better,  and  the  matter  of  which  they  are 
made  up  is  less  improb.able  than  in  the  other  volumes.  But  we 
cannot  help  noticing  a  blunder,  perhaps  the  most  generally  accepted 
of  all  the  many  blunders  which  pass  current  with  unthinking 
people  ;  to  wit,  that  the  last  year  of  one  century  is  the  first  of 
the  next.  Mr.  Macfarlane  begins  his  summary  of  the  fifteenth 
century  with  the  ye<ar  1 400,  and  though  by  so  doing  he  is  only 
following  the  example  of  Sismondi,  of  Villani,  and  of  Boniface 
the  Eighth,  too,  for  that  matter,  who  proclaimed  a  Jubilee  for  the 
end  of  the  century  in  1 300,  it  is  still  distinctly  wrong.  Would 
Mr.  Macfarlane  be  content  if  a  debtor  who  owed  him  1 00/.  paid 
him  99A  ?  If  not,  why  should  he  defraud  the  fourteenth  century 
of  its  last  year,  and  put  down  the  doings  of  that  year  1 400  to 
the  account  of  the  already  almost  too  eventful  fifteenth  century  ? 


COLONEL  IIAMLEY  ON  THE  FRANCO-GERMAN  WAR.* 

IF  some  one  could  have  told  Colonel  Hamley,  when  his  now 
well-known  work  appeared  seven  years  since,  that  within  this 
short  space  of  time  it  would  twice  become  his  duty  to  rewrite 
large  portions  of  it  in  order  to  convey  to  the  readers  of  new  editions 
fresh  teachings  as  important  as  any  he  had  gathered  from  all 
former  history,  we  doubt  if  even  his  prescience  would  have  ad- 
mitted the  possibility.  Yet  so  it  actually  has  proved.  Scarcely 
had  the  world  made  acquaint.ance  with  the  book  as  originally 
penned,  when  the  war  of  1 866  came  to  upset  all  past  experi- 
ences, and  to  prove  that  a  veteran  leader,  supported  by  veteran 
oificers,  and  fully  confident  of  victory,  might  be  beaten  and 
crushed  at  every  point  by  inexperienced  generals  at  the  head  of 
what  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  a  mere  peace  army,  but 
which  was  carefully  trained  and  carried  a  better  weapon.  So 
brief  was  the  collision  of  1866,  and  so  sudden  the  Austrian 
defeat,  th.at  it  was  difficult  to  gather  its  full  lessons  aright. 
The  Prussians  themselves  had  not  completely  learnt  them, 
although  guided  by  the  almost  prophetic  spirit  of  Captain 
M.ay,  when  their  late  trial  came  upon  them.  As  much  how- 
ever as  wiis  to  be  told  Colonel  Hamley  collected  in  his  second 
edition,  noticed  by  us  on  its  appearance  {Saturday  Revie^c, 
July  31,  1869).  What  1866  left  mcomplete  1 870  has  finished. 
What  was^subject  for  discussion  three  years  since  is  now  matter 
of  historical  evidence  .and  deliberate  judgment.  Vast  changes, 
all  admit,  have  come  about.  But  how  far  the  greater  principles 
of  strategy  must  be  modified  in  accordance  with  the  increased  size 
of  armies  and  the  progress  of  the  ste.am-engine  and  telegraph ; 
wh.at  are  the  limits  to  the  revolution  which  rifled  field-guns  and 
breechloadingsm.all-arms  have  palpably  forced  upon  us  in  tactics — 
these  are  questions  with  which  a  really  stand.ard  work,  such  as  that 
before  us,  must  deal,  under  penalty  of  being  held  antiquated  if 
they  are  passed  over.  We  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  Colonel 
Hamley  gives  two  complete  chapters  to  the  results  of  the  late  war, 
and  to  these  we  propose  to  confine  our  attention. 

The  circle  of  readers  which  Colonel  Hamley  addresses,as  he  points 
out  in  his  prefoce,  is  widening  from  year  to  year  as  military  educa- 
tion improves.  Whether  it  be,  as  he  suggests,  that  the  details  of  the 
late  great  wars  have  shown  the  vastly  incre.osed  import;tnce  of  pro- 
fessional knowledge,  or  whatever  m.ay  be  the  special  cause,  the  fact  is 
certain.  Any  one  who  recalls  the  ignorance  of  the  public  as  to  the 
events  of  1859,  when  a  true  conception  of  even  the  broader  p.art  of 
the  strategy  was  altogether  exceptional,  and  contrasts  the  state  of 
things  then  with  that  two  years  since,  when  every  educated  man 
who  had  leisure  followed  the  movements  from  day  to  day,  will 
realize  how  great  is  the  change  among  oiu-selves.  Objects  purely 
professional,  as  Colonel  Hamley  remarks,  excite  among  ourselves 
an  interest  which  extends  far  beyond  the  army.    Meanwhile,  over 
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the  greatest  of  our  neig-libours  there  has  passed  a  change  of  a  far 
more  serious  kind.  The  turning  of  the  whole  Prussian  nation  into 
a  great  school  of  war  Colonel  Ilamley  regards  as  the  most  remark- 
able of  many  proofs  of  the  unwonted  attention  paid  by  this  genera- 
tion to  military  science.  We  ditler  from  him  here,  believing  it 
xatber  the  prime  cause  of  the  feverish  activity  of  other  countries 
than  a  mere  part  of  a  blind  general  movement  of  the  time.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  present  age  has  lived  to  see  "in  Prussia  a  nation 
devoted  to  the  requirements  of  the  army,  and  an  army  devoted  to 
the  requirements  of  war  " — a  spectacle  the  world  has  never  known 
tefore  since  the  era  of  Roman  conquest,  except  for  a  brief 
space  under  the  First  Napoleon.  The  fact  is  there,  whatever  be 
the  criticisms  on  it ;  and  those  who  live  in  the  age  have  no  business 
to  leave  it  out  of  their  reckoning.  It  is  a  sense  of  this  movement, 
no  doubt,  and  a  consciousness  that  it  adds  to  the  appreciation 
of  his  work,  which  makes  Colonel  Hamley  launch  his  new  edition 
in  full  confidence  that  its  lessons  will  go  far  beyond  the  profession 
directly  addressed. 

A  brief  but  very  pregnant  chapter  of  the  new  edition  is 
devoted  to  Changes  in  Contemporary  Tactics.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  published  Wellington  Essays,  and  remember 
that  Colonel  Hamley  selected  them,  will  be  prepared  to  find  how 
completely  his  mind,  despite  a  natural  conservatism,  has  accepted 
the  teachings  of  the  late  campaign  as  to  the  rejection  of  old 
formations  for  the  attack.  Theory  and  traditions,  as  he  clearly 
points  out,  gave  way  in  1870  under  the  pressure  of  facts.  The 
attack  at  once  came  to  consist  of,  instead  of  being  merely  covered 
by,  skirmishers.  And  the  Prussians  being,  by  their  superior  training, 
far  better  prepared  for  the  new  conditions  than  the  French,  the 
advantage  fell  naturally  to  their  side.  But  Colonel  Hamley  is 
not  content  with  merely  going  over  the  ground  to  see  what  has 
been  done.  He  seeks  to  pierce  the  future  of  war,  and,  after  fully 
elaborating  his  account  of  the  present  Prussian  system,  he  points 
out  how  largely  it  is  influenced  by  their  unbroken  success,  and  in- 
timates that  their  confiding  in  cavfilry  because  cavalry  have 
done  so  much  for  them,  and  in  offensive  tactics  because  these  in 
France  have  so  constantly  brought  victory,  are  circumstances 
■which  may  possibly  be  turned  against  them  hereafter.  It  is  not  to 
be  expected,  he  declares,  that  any  army  will  ever  be  better  fitted 
for  fighting  than  theirs  is  now.  Success,  therefore,  must  be  sought 
mainly  in  anticipating  and  preparing  to  meet  the  peculiarities  of 
its  warfare  in  its  latest  developments.  His  ideal  defence  of  a 
country  against  the  Germans  is  so  important  that  it  should  be 
given  in  his  own  words  unabridged  : — 

An  antagonist  may  calculate  on  finding  all  their  movements  at  first 
characterized  hy  audacity,  and  should  seek  therein  his  advantnge.  He 
should  meet  their  reconnoitring  cavalry  with  a  well-maintained  cordon  of 
mounted  riflemen.  Knowing  that  their  advanced  guards  will  be  eager  to 
engage,  he  should  draw  them  into  attacks  on  his  own,  bringing  up  a  force 
of  mounted  riflemen  to  turn  the  scale  against  the  infantry,  and  of  cavalry 
to  attack  the  great  battery  which  will  be  presently  seeking  to  overwhelm 
him.  Except  with  manifest  advantages  on  his  side,  he  should  not  at  first 
imitate  their  tactics  by  seeking  to  engage,  but  await  them  in  position, 
combining  his  defence  with  the  offensive  action  of  a  detached  force  [^the  italics 
are  our  own]  which  would  manceuvre  for  the  occasion  on  a  pivot  of  its  own, 
but  which  would  receive  its  impulses  from  the  general-in-chief  by  means  of 
the  telegraph.  Should  the  enemj'  seek  to  turn  his  position  by  a  circuit,  he 
may  throw  himself  across  the  heads  of  their  columns,  confident  of  finding  that 
their  eagerness  to  engage  will  have  caused  them  to  extend  unduly,  and  that 
he  will  be  met  at  the  successive  stages  of  his  attack  by  numbers  constantly 
inferior  to  his  own.  If  the  intercepting  movement  be  completed  before  he 
can  meet  it,  he  may  strike  boldly  at  their  rear  with  the  certainty  of  finding 
there  a  vulnerable  point.  When  about  to  become  the  assailant,  he  should 
manoeuvre  to  base  himself  anew  and  threaten  their  communications  ;  for 
though  this  ma}'  have  been  foreseen  by  them,  yet  the  sudden  change  must 
derange  their  plans  and  complicate  their  movements.  Other  operations  in  a 
similar  spirit  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  reader  ;  and,  throughout  the 
campaign,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  railways,  telegraphs,  and  tcm- 
toorary  bases  available  for  an  army  in  its  own  country,  to  combine  simulta- 
neous operations,  on  varying  fronts,  for  a  common  purpose  of  defence  or 
attack.  And  though  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  tacticians  as  sagacious  as 
those  of  Prussia  must  have  foreseen  how  their  own  tactics  may  be  met,  yet 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  alternative  system  they  may  devise  will 
be  so  successful  as  that  which  destroyed  the  armies  of  France. 

The  idea  we  have  italicised  of  combining  the  defence  of  a  position 
"with  a  moveable  force  outside,  is  plainly  a  favourite  one  with  Col- 
onel Hamley,  and  he  applies  it  admirably  elsewhere  to  a  concrete 
example,  by  supposing  that  Bazaine  on  August  18  had  thus  de- 
tached part  of  the  reserves — of  which  he  actually  made  no  use — in 
the  direction  of  Thionville,  so  as  to  retain  the  power  of  bringing 
them  to  bear  suddenly  on  the  rear  of  the  Guards  and  Saxons  in 
their  attack  on  his  right  flank.  Bazaine,  we  know,  was  occupied 
entirely  with  his  other  Hank,  and  indeed  was  in  every  way  singu- 
larly unequal  to  the  occasion.  But  the  comment  made  on  this 
and  similar  tactical  opportunities  is  very  just,  that  "there  have 
been  as  yet  few  or  no  examples  of  the  facilities  for  new  combina- 
tions which  science  has  conferred  on  war." 

Colonel  Hamley  goes  much  further  than  this  reflection.  He 
declares  of  the  battles  of  1870  that  the  student  will  learn  nothing 
from  them  of  the  liigher  tactics  which  make  skill  supply  the  phice  of 
greater  force,  or  effect  great  results  with  small  loss.  We  believe 
that  in  the  main  he  is  riglit,  and  ho  is  certainly  so  when  ho  asserts 
jtbat  such  tactics  are  quite  as  desirable  now  ns  under  former  condi- 
'tions.  Jt  will  bo  seen  that  at  this  point  he  breaks  oil' entirely  from 
Buch  wriU-rs,  for  instunci!,  ns  Boguslawski,  who  treat  wliat  hap- 
pened at  VVoerth,  ( Jnivclott(!,  nntl  Sedan  as  the  inevitable  form  of 
jl'uturo  war,  and  almost  demand  a  superiority  of.numl)ers  in  order 
to  ensure  victory.  To  us  it  has  always  seemed  that  their  assump- 
tions are  somewhat  liiiAty.  It  must  be  against  all  iiuninn  ex- 
perience that  gi'nius  should  suil'er  in  power  by  having  better 
Materials  to  work  with  than  before.    And  we  strongly  recom- 


mend, therefore,  to  those  who  have  believed  the  subject  to  be 
exhausted  and  the  question  decided,  a  careful  study  of  Colonel 
Hamley's  chapter  on  Contemporary  Tactics. 

Hardly  less  deserv-"g  of  attention  is  that  on  the  Campaign  ot 
Metz  and  Sedan  wL.^iiwill  be  found  in  another  portion  of  the  new 
edition.  Dry  this  is  of  necessity  in  form,  being  rather  a  key  than  an 
independent  narrative ;  but  special  interest  attaches  to  the  writer's 
comments  at  the  end,  and  above  all  to  his  treatment  of  the  supposed 
case  of  Bazaine's  escape.  Had  this  been  attempted  at  once,  when 
the  French  found  themselves  headed  off  atMars-la-Tour,  by  a  sudden 
movement  through  Metz,  and  a  march  beyond  it  south-eastward, 
Colonel  Hamley  shows  with  masterly  clearness  that  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  its  immediate  success.  The  French  would  soon 
have  got  into  an  untouched  district.  They  would  have  destroyed  with 
ease  the  German  communications ;  and,  by  marching  on  Strasburg 
and  raisingthe  siege,  they  would  have  imparted  a  victorious  aspect  to 
the  movement.  German  writers  will  not  admit  that  their  generals 
would  have  been,  as  Colonel  Hamley  believes,  "  much  more  soli- 
citous to  restore  their  communications  than  to  follow  Bazaine  " ; 
but  no  one  can  doubt  that  if  the  movement  had  succeeded  even 
partially,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  first  part  of  the  war  would  have 
been  changed.  As  a  general  reflection  on  the  strategy  of  the  cam- 
paign, Colonel  Hamley  has  undisputed  truth  on  his  side  when  ho 
points  out  that  the  predominance  of  the  German  armies,  manifest 
from  the  outset,  deprives  it  of  much  of  its  value  as  a  study.  This 
chapter  is  closed  by  what  most  readers  will  give  the  author  their 
particular  thanks  for.  This  is  a  brief  but  thorough  examination 
of  the  new  frontier  line  of  France,  which,  as  is  shown,  is  stiE 
capable  of  being  made  strong  against  new  German  invasion,  but 
only  at  a  large  fresh  outlay  for  defensive  works.  The  resources  of 
France  seem  almost  unlimited,  but,  adding  this  need  to  her  other 
present  military  requirements,  it  is  quite  clear  that  she  has  a  very 
long  time  to  look  forward  before  she  can  hope  to  meet  her  late 
conquerors  on  anything  like  terms  of  equality. 


DAVIES'S  HESIOD  AND  THEOGNIS.* 

THIS  excellent  little  work  belongs  to  the  series  of  Ancient 
Classics  for  English  Readers,  edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Lucas^ 
Collins.  If  all  the  other  works  of  this  series  are  written  with  the 
same  ability  as  Hesiod  and  Theognis,  a  very  valuable  addition,  in 
an  unpretending  form,  will  have  been  made  to  the  literature  of  the 
country.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  the  editor 
can  be  in  every  case  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  services  of  a 
writer  who,  like  Mr.  Davies,  unites  to  a  scholarly  knowledge  of  Greek 
a  no  less  scholarly  knowledge  of  English.  It  has  of  late  been  made 
only  too  clear  that  men  may  be  distinguished  as  teachers  of  the 
classics,  and  set  among  the  highest  in  the  ranks  of  schoolmasters, 
and  yet  may  be  unable  to  write  their  own  language  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy.  From  some  other  books  of  this  same  series 
which  have  already  been  brought  before  our  notice,  we  feel  very 
hopeful,  however,  that  in  the  present  case  the  work  throughout 
will  be  well  done.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  too  highly  the  value 
of  such  a  series  as  this  in  giving  "English  readers"  an. insight, 
exact  as  far  as  it  goes,  into  those  olden  times  which  are  so  remote 
and  yet  to  many  of  us  so  close.  It  is  in  nowise  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  rival  to  the  translations  which  have  at  no  time  been 
brought  forth  in  greater  abundance  or  in  greater  excellence  than  in 
our  own  day.  On  the  contrary,  we  should  hope  that  these  little 
volumes  would  be  in  many  cases  but  a  kind  of  stepping-stone  to  the 
lararer  works,  and  would  lead  many  who  otherwise  would  have  re- 
mained in  ignorance  of  them  to  turn  to  the  versions  of  Conington, 
Worsley,  Derby,  or  Lytton.  In  any  case  a  reader  would  come  with 
far  greater  knowledge,  and  therefore  with  far  greater  enjoyment,  to 
the  complete  translation  who  had  first  had  the  ground  broken  for 
him  by  one  of  these  volumes.  It  is  true  that  a  man  with  the  skill 
of  the  late  Mr.  Conington,  instead  of  merely  translating  a  line,  may 
often  so  paraphrase  it  as  at  once  to  give  his  readers  the  same  idea 
as  is  conveyed  in  the  original,  when  a  literal  translation, 
unless  it  were  backed  up  by  a  long  antiquarian  note,  would  have 
been  altogether  beyond  their  understanding.  Nevertheless,  if  this 
is  too  frequently  done,  we  have  as  the  result  such  a  work  as  J'ope's 
Intitalions  of  Jloraccs  Epistks,  which,  admirable  as  it  is  in  itself, 
and  doubly  interesting  as  it  is  to  a  man  who  knows  Horace,  yet 
to  the  ordinary  reader  is  anything  but  Horace.  But  when  once 
an  English  reader  has  first  read  with  the  care  it  deserves  such 
a  work  as  the  one  before  us,  he  can  then  come  to  a  translation  of 
Hesiod  or  Theognis  which  shall  be  close,  and  yet  shall  be  within 
his  understanding.  He  will  have  found  difliculties  cleared  away, 
what  was  unknown  and  strange  made  well  known  and  familiar, 
and  a  languid  curiosity  oftentimes  quickened  into  an  eager  desire. 
No  one,  we  will  undertake  to  say,  can  read  Mr.  Davies's  brief 
account  of  Theognis,  and  the  selections  he  gives  from  Ilookham 
Frero's  translation,  without  at  once  resolving  to  read  the  whole 
translation  as  soon  as  he  can  get  at  it.  And  not  a  few  fair  clas- 
sical scholars  who  may  chance  to  pick  up  this  little  volume 
will  bo  led  to  read  for  the  first  time  in  the  original,  not  only  Theo- 
gnis, but  also  Hesiod. 

It  is  for  "  English  readers,"  however,  that  these  volumes  are 
chiefly  intended,  and  it  is  on  them  that  they  will  confer  the 
greatest  benefits.  It  is  not  merely  that  they  will  open  up 
to  them  a  world  which  was  nhnost  closed,  but  that  tliey  will 
render  them  far  more  able  than  before  to  enjoy  our  own  Eng- 

•  llvsiod,  ami  Theognis.  Ily  the  Rev.  James  Dovies,  M..A.,  late  Peliolar 
of  I.iiii'oln  ('ollc;,'c,  ().Nfi)rd. 'tran«liitor  of  "  Uabriiis."  JCdinburgh  and 
Luiidou  :  William  lUiickwuuU  &  bchs.  li>73. 
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lisli  literature.  We  do  not  know  that  we  should  go  so  very  far 
beyond  the  mark  if  we  wore  to  say  that  a  man  who  is  ignorant  of 
the  chief  Latin  writers  loses  quite  as  much  when  ho  roads  English 
authors  as  when  he  does  not  read  Latin  authors.  How  much  does 
a  man  lose,  often  indeed  without  kuowiujj  it,  who,  unfamiliar  with 
Latin,  reads  Addison,  or  Fielding,  or  even  Thackeray!  The 
volumes  in  the  series  before  us  indeed,  however  well  they  may  be 
done,  will  be  very  far  from  putting  a  man  on  the  same  level  as  the 
classical  student ;  but  nevertheless  they  will  do  a  great  deal 
for  him.  Many  an  allusion  which  before  was  dark  to 
him  they  will  make  clear,  and  many  a  turn  of  thought  which 
before  would  have  seemed  to  him  awkward  they  will  at  once 
render  graceful.  To  the  young  classical  student,  too,  we  can- 
not but  think  that  these  volumes  will  render  a  great  service. 
If  at  our  great  public  scliools  no  time  could  be  stolen  in  the 
hours  of  leisure  from  cricket  and  foot-ball  for  a  little  quiet  read- 
ing, nevertheless  one  or  two  of  these  volumes  might  with  advan- 
tage be  set  as  a  pleasant  task  for  each  vaoation.  "When  we  consider 
that  the  practice  at  all  schools  is  not  to  read  an  author  right 
through,  Dut  to  familiarize  a  boy  as  far  as  can  be  with  the  style  of 
as  many  authors  as  possible,  it  will  be  evident  that  any  one  whose 
mind  is  not  utterly  sluggish  must  often  be  eager  to  know  what 
had  gone  before  and  what  came  after  the  part  he  had  been  set  to 
study.  A  class  rends  perhaps  some  three  or  four  books  of  the 
.^neid  or  of  the  Iliad,  and  then  ^Eneas  and  Achilles,  like  personages 
who  figure  at  a  levtSe,  have  to  stalk  off  and  make  room  for  others. 
In  a  \e\6e  no  doubt  a  constant  and  rapid  succession  is  pleasing 
enough  ;  but  when  Turnus  and  Hector  are  still  in  the  full  tide  of 
their  success,  we  do  not  envy  that  boy  who,  as  he  leaves  his 
.^neid  or  his  Iliad,  can  be  contented  to  leave  these  heroes  too, 
utterly  careless  whether  they  win  or  lose.  Moreover,  how 
much  better  prepared  would  a  lad  enter  upon  the  study  of 
the  Georgics  if  he  had  first  read  Mr.  Davies's  interest- 
ing chapter  on  the  Imitators  of  Hesiod,  and  seen  the  source 
whence  sprang  that  noble  "  glorification  of  labour  "  of  the  great 
Roman  poet !  Nay,  how  much  better  would  he  understand  many 
minor  points  in  Latin  poetry — as,  for  instance,  the  great  oath  of  the 
Gods,  the  swearing  by  the  Styx — if  he  had  read  of  the  awful 
penalty  which  in  Hesiod's  Theoyony  we  find  inflicted  on  any  god 
who,  after  taking  that  dread  oath,  was  guilty  of  falsehood !  To 
read  a  classical  poet  without  a  knowledge  of  Hesiod's  Theoyony  is 
like  reading  Paradise  Lost  or  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  Bible.  Notes,  no  doubt,  in  the  one  case  or  the 
other  would  supply  all  the  necessary  information ;  but  while  a 
student  was  finding  out  what  was  that  forbidden  tree,"  and 
where  was  the  river  Styx,  or  Siloa's  brook,  or  Mount  Sinai,  he 
would  be  in  some  danger  of  missing  all  the  poetry. 

Mr.  Davies  has  composed  his  volume  on  much  the  same  plan  as 
the  others  of  this  series  which  have  already  appeared.  He  tells  in 
an  interesting  manner  all  that  is  known  of  the  life  of  each  of  the 
two  poets,  and,  partly  in  his  own  words,  partly  in  judiciously 
chosen  passages  from  the  various  translations,  makes  his  readers 
thoroughly  at  home  with  the  subject  of  the  poem.  He  has  more- 
over an  interesting  chapter  on  Hesiod's  Proverbial  Philosophy, 
and  another  on  his  Imitators.  We  think  it  would  have  been 
well  if  he  had  thrown  more  doubt  even  than  he  does  on  the  date 
when  Hesiod  flourished.  He  quotes  Herodotus's  statement  that 
"  Hesiod  and  Homer  lived  not  more  than  four  hundred  years 
before,"  and  further  on  he  says  that  "  tradition,  so  far  as  it  is  of 
any  worth,  corroborates  the  consistent  belief  of  the  ancients,  that 
Hesiod  flourished  at  least  nine  centuries  before  Christ."  We 
hardly  understand  how  tradition  can  corroborate  a  belief  which 
was  founded  only  on  tradition ;  and  as  for  Herodotus's  statement  on 
8uch  a  matter  as  this,  it  is,  we  conceive,  of  no  worth,  while  the 
consistent  belief  of  the  ancients  is,  if  possible,  of  less.  Mr.  Davies 
on  this  point  follows  Mr.  Paley,  to  whom  in  his  preface  he 
expresses  his  great  acknowledgments.  But  Mr.  Paley  of  l86i, 
the  year  when  his  edition  of  Hesiod  was  published,  is  not  the  Mr. 
Paley  of  the  present  day.  We  should  scarcely  expect  to  find, 
'  after  his  Introduction  to  Homer,  that  he  would  rely  either  on 
tradition  or  on  Herodotus.  If  a  study  of  the  language  of  these 
two  early  poets  and  of  the  customs  they  describe  cannot  fix  the 
date  when  they  flourished,  nothing  else  can.  Of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury before  Christ  in  Grecian  history  we  know  about  as  much 
and  about  as  little  as  of  the  Court  of  King  Arthur  and  of  his 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  In  the  Life  of  Theognis  we  find 
what  is  apparently  a  misprint  in  a  date,  which  will  no  doubt  ' 
be  corrected  in  a  later  edition.  It  is  stated  that  his  life  "  is  ' 
supposed  to  have  lasted  till  beyond  480  B.C.,  as  he  distinctly  i 
in  two  places  refers  to  the  instant  terror  of  a  Median  invasion."  ' 
A  man  who  died  in  490  might  have  suflered  from  the  terrors  ' 
of  a  Median  invasion,  but  he  would  have  taken  heart  again  at 
the  great  victory  of  Marathon.  Later  on,  too,  Mr.  Davies  says  I 
that  "  it  has  been  surmised  from  his  speaking  of  age  and  death  I 
as  remote,  and  of  convivial  pleasures  as  the  best  antidote  to 
the  fear  of  these,  that  he  was  not  of  very  advanced  age  at  the 
battle  of  Marathon."  Those  who  thus  surmised  must  either  have 
held  antediluvian  notions  of  what  constitutes  "  very  advanced 
age,"  or  could  scarcely  have  agreed  wjth  Mr.  Davies  in  placing  the 
poet's  birth  about  570  B.C.  On  these  two  points  alone  do  we  difter 
from  Mr.  Davies,  unless  perchance  in  the  derivation,  which  he 
aonu^what  upholds,  of  parts  of  Hesiod's  Theogony  from  the  Mosaic  ' 
Cosiiiogony.    Though  •'  the  Hesperian  maids  " — 

Who-  e  charge  o'cisces  tlie  fruits  of  bloomy  gold  I 
Bi  yoiid  the  suuiidiiig  ocean,  the  fair  trees 
Of  golUcu  fruitajie— 


are  "ranked  with  Death,  and  Sleep,  and  Gloom,  and  its  kindred, 

as  the  uiihegotten  brood  of  Night,"  wo  should  not  thsreforo  be 
inclin(!d  to  find  the  clue  "in  Hesiod's  having  a  glimmering  of 
the  Fall  and  its  ccnisequences."  Still  les.s  should  we  be  inclined, 
to  find  in  one  of  the  functions  of  Iris  "a  vague  embodiment  of  the 
covenant  sealed  by  '  the  bow  set  in  the  cloud.'  " 

I'erhaps  one  of  tho  most  interesting  and  original  chapters  in 
the  book  is  that  on  Hesiod's  Imitators,  in  which  Mr.  Davies  more 
than  anywhere  else  shows  tho  width  of  Jiis  reading.  We  .should 
bo  curious  to  know,  however,  if  Mr.  Davies  ever  thought  of 
finding  in  the  Icelandic  literature  a  parallel  not  only  to  Hesiod 
in  his  proverbial  philosophy,  but  also  to  Theognis  in  his  repartees 
in  verse.  There  is  much  in  Mr.  Morris's  admirable  translation  of 
Grettir — perhaps  the  finest  translation  which  this  age  of  transla- 
tions has  seen — of  which  we  are  reminded  by  both  one  poet  and 
the  other.  The  proverbial  wisdom  of  Grettir  is  scarcely,  if  at 
all,  inferior  to  that  of  Hesiod;  while,  if  the  Greek  poet  dclighta 
in  "the  use  of  a  characteristic  epithet  standing  by  itself  fur  the 
substantive  which  it  would  commonly  qualify  (e.g.  'the  boneless' 
to  represent  'the  caterpillar,'  and  'the  silvery  '  for  '  the  sea')," 
no  less  does  the  Icelandic  hero.  Who,  again,  who  knows  both 
works,  when  he  reads  the  following  retort  of  Theognis,  will  not 
be  reminded  of  the  way  in  which  Grettir  sang  when  he  too  waa 
mocked  ? — 

But  the  love  of  music  and  song,  which  led  him  into  the  scrape,  sufficed 
also  to  furnish  him  with  a  xasAy  and  extemporized  retort  to  the  girl's  in- 
sinuation that  perhaps  his  mother  was  a  flute-player  (and,  by  implication,  a 
slave) — a  retort  which  he,  no  doubt,  astonished  his  audien  ce  by  singing  to 
his  own  accompaniment : — 

I  am  of  iEthon's  lineage.   Thebes  has  given 
Shelter  to  one  from  home  and  country  driven. 
A  truce  to  jests  :  my  parents  mock  thou  not, 
For  thine,  not  mine,  girl,  is  the  slavish  lot. 
Full  many  an  ill  the  exile  has  to  brave  : 
This  good  I  clasp,  that  none  can  call  me  slave. 
Or  bought  with  price.   A  franchise  I  retain. 
Albeit  in  dreamland,  and  oblivion's  plain. 

A  better  understanding  can  surely  be  got  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  early  Greek  poets  wrote,  and  perhaps  even  of  the  date 
when  they  flourished,  by  the  comparative  study  of  the  early 
writings  of  each  Aryan  race,  than  by  a  reliance  on  traditionsf  or 
historians,  or  a  reference  to  the  writings  of  a  Semitic  race. 

The  English  reader,  we  should  imagine,  while  he  will  be 
greatly  struck  to  find  so  much  that  is  utterly  unlike  the  world  he 
himself  knows,  will  be  perhaps  still  more  struck  by  finding  so 
much  more  that  is  like.  Mr.  Davies  often,  by  a  happy  turn  or  a 
happy  reference,  contrives  to  bring  this  home  with  great  force. 
He  shows  how  the  "  crinolines  and  dress-improvers,"  "  the 
hatbands  and  scarves,"  the  Carlton  and  the  Reform,  and  the 
exiles  "  bobbing  and  nobbing  over  treason  in  some  *  Leicester 
Square '  tavern,"  all  had  their  counterpart  in  ancient  times. 
Curious  it  must  be  also  for  the  modern  reader  to  find  that 
Sicily,  which  has  for  ages  been  sunk  so  low,  "  that  isle  of  the 
West,  was  to  Theognis's  countrymen  what  America  is  to  ours, 
the  refuge  of  unemployed  enterprise  and  unappreciated  talent," 
Hesperia  is  ever  flying  westward.  First  it  was  Greece,  then  Italy 
and  Sicily,  next  Spain,  then  America,  and  now  it  is  America's 
western  shore.  Will  it  there,  like  Delos,  become  for  ever  fixed, 
or  will  it  still  sweep  onwards  towards  the  West,  and  at  last 
return  to  that  East  whence  first  it  started  ?  Somewhat  comfort- 
ing, too,  it  will  be  to  those  who  mourn  over  the  good  old  times  to 
find  for  how  many  ages  the  same  mourning  has  gone  on.  Hesiod, 
like  ourselves,  bad  though  the  times  were  in  which  he  lived,  yet 
saw  worse  coming ;  for,  in  Mr.  Davies's  words, 

this  iron  age,  at  the  transition  point  of  which  Hesioi's  own  lot  is  cast, 
shades  off  into  a  lower  and  worse  generation,  the  lowest  depth  will  at  length 
be  reached,  and  baseness,  corruption,  crooked  ways  and  words,  will  supplant 
all  nobler  impulses, 

Till  those  fair  forms,  in  snowy  raiment  bright. 

From  the  broad  earth  have  winged  their  heavenward  flight. 

Called  to  th'  eternal  synod  of  the  skies, 

I'he  virgins.  Modesty  and  Justice,  rise, 

And  leave  forsaken  man  to  mourn  below 

The  weight  of  evil  and  the  cureless  woe. 

"  English  readers,"  especially  young  "  English  readers,"  will  per- 
haps be  less  inclined  to  put  all  their  trust  in  Mr.  Carlyle  or  in  Mr. 
Ruskin  when  they  find  how  many  hundreds  of  years  it  is  since 
the  world  was  thought  to  be  getting  to  its  very  worst,  and  how 
at  that  very  same  time  it  was  rising,  with  Mr.  Gladstone's 
strides  and  boimds,  to  a  degree  of  greatness  which  it  had  never 
before  attained.  Had  we  space  at  our  command  we  might  go  on 
further  to  show  how  admirably  adapted  this  series  is  for  the 
general  reader,  and  how  well  Mr.  Davies  has  done  his  part  of  the 
work.  If  we  break  off  here  in  our  praises,  it  is  most  certainly  not, 
to  quote  one  of  Hesiod's  proverbs,  because  we  are  like  those  who 
spare  the  liquor  when  the  cask  is  empty. 


ERMAS  EXGAGEMEXT.' 

HAD  Erma's  Engagement  been  stronger,  it  would  have  been 
a  noticeable  book  in  its  way.  As  it  is,  the  combination  of 
"  purpose "  with  lollipop,  of  advanced  strong-mindedness  with 
flowery  sentimentality,  is  not  conducive  to  its  sterling  value ;  andl 
we  find  ourselves  iuvoltmtarily  wishing  that  the  author — or,  shall 
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we  say,  authoress  ? — had  kept  more  distinctly  to  one  or  other  of 
the  two  lines,  and  had  been  either  less  full  of  political  doctrine  or 
more  sparing  of  dollish  prettiness.  "  Woman's  Rights,"  when 
preached  by  such  an  apostle  as  Ermengarde  St.  Barbe,  and 
practised  by  such  a  professor  as  Mrs.  Harley,  could  not  fail  to 
make  converts  by  the  very  force  of  individual  influence.  If  two 
such  women  had  illustrated  Mormonism  or  Thuggism,  they  would 
have  made  the  one  respectable  and  the  other  righteous  in  the  e3'es 
of  many,  because  of  their  supreme  personal  attractiveness.  But 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  advocates  of  a  theory  have  it  all  their 
own  way  in  a  novel,  just  as  a  clergyman  has  it  all  his  own  way  in 
the  pulpit.  In  the  interests  of  justice  the  portrait  of  the  man 
painted  by  the  lion  ought  to  be  accepted  at  times ;  and  even  the 
devil's  advocate  has  his  uses. 

Ermd's  Engngemmt  is  a  fair  example  of  this  kind  of  special 
pleading.  Its  backbone  is  the  woman's  question,  and  the  author 
has  not,  as  painters  say,  starved  her  palette.  There  are  two 
advocates  of  woman's  rights  in  the  story,  Mrs.  Harlej',  and  her 
friend  and  disciple  Ermengarde,  or  Erma,  St.  Barbe.  The  former 
is  a  mere  shadow,  a  kind  of  impersonal  principle  moving  through 
the  pages  under  the  name  and  style  of  an  everyday  woman,  but 
without  tangible  individuality.  She  is  a  wife  and  mother, 
passionately  opposed  to  the  theory  of  womanly  sacrifice  and  wifely 
submission,  while  in  practical  reality  she  lives  only  to  please  her 
husband  and  to  love  and  educate  her  children.  The  latter  is  a 
young  girl,  bright,  brave,  conscientious,  loving,  who  has  learnt  to 
think  for  herself,  hence  to  doubt  and  to  choose,  but  whose  con- 
duct is  regulated  by  the  strictest  principles  of  obedience  to  her 
parents,  self-surrender  to  conventional  duty,  and  later,  when  she 
marries,  of  wifely  self-suppression  to  the  most  extreme  point  to 
which  amiability  can  lead  a  woman.  Here,  then,  lies  the  radi- 
cal weakness  of  the  book.  The  author  has  not  had  the  true 
courage  of  her  opinions.  No  one  would  find  fault  with  theories 
that  led  to  such  results  as  these;  but  they  are  not  the  logical 
results  of  the  theory  advocated.  Had  Erma  been  faithful  to 
herself,  she  would  have  held  by  her  new  principles  rather  than 
her  old  teaching,  when  the  two  clashed.  She  would  have 
married  Cecil  Erristoun,  in  spite  of  them  all ;  or,  having 
married  Frank,  she  would  have  suffered  from  the  mistake  of 
her  conformity  to  an  unrighteous  code.  As  things  are,  she  is 
in  the  position  of  one  who  makes  the  best  of  both  worlds, 
and  serves  God  and  Mammon  with  equal  success.  She  gives 
up  the  man  she  loves,  and  marries  the  man  she  does  not  love, 
out  of  obedience  to  her  parents,  .and  because  of  that  very  law  of 
womanly  self-sacrifice  to  the  wishes  and  well-being  of  a  man 
which  she  so  warmly  condemns.  But  she  is  happy  and  virtuous 
with  her  unintellectual,  good-tempered  young  Nimrod ;  and  she 
keeps  her  money  by  her  marriage,  which  else  she  would  have  lost. 
Then  she  marries  Cecil  after  all,  when  poor  Frank  has  conveniently 
coughed  himself  out  of  the  way ;  whereby  every  one  is  content, 
and  the  wrong  is  righted  before  it  is  too  late.  All  this  is  abso- 
lutely untrue  to  the  dominant  principles  of  the  book.  It  is  as 
if  the  author  had  undert.aken  to  curse  the  law  of  womanly  sub- 
mission, but  had  blessed  it  unawares  instead ;  unless,  indeed,  she 
means  to  show  that  out  of  evil  comes  good,  and  that  a  woman  with 
the  right  kind  of  political  principles  can  make  even  an  ungenial 
marriage  a  success,  and  sacrifice  more  dignified  than  self-assertion. 
In  which  case  is  she  not  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy — 
keeping  the  key  of  the  citadel  while  showing  the  way  through 
the  breach  ? 

To  our  thinking,  however,  Erma  did  wrong  in  marrying  Frank. 
She  had  allowed  herself  to  drift  into  a  settled  engagement  with 
him,  in  express  opposition  to  the  terms  of  her  aunt's  will,  and 
against  her  own  better  judgment  and  feelings.  Having  made 
this  mistake,  which  neither  her  father  nor  her  mother,  nor  yet 
her  grave  and  sensible  half-brother,  had  honesty  enough  to  rectify, 
she  falls  in  love  with  her  ideal,  Cecil  Erristoun ;  he  also  with 
her.  Her  cousin  Frank  is  handsome  and  good-natured,  an  athlete 
and  no  scholar,  muscle  not  brain,  a  gentleman  but  a  simpleton. 
She  herself  is  enthusiastic  for  knowledge,  a  reasoner  on  her  own 
account,  bitten  with  all  the  new  doctrines,  and  a  natural  sceptic. 
The  marriage  of  two  such  people  is  the  old  union  of  the  fire  and 
the  clod ;  and  one  that  no  woman  who  respected  herself,  even  if 
she  were  not  of  the  woman's  rights'  school,  would  make.  And 
certainly,  if  there  was  another  and  a  truer  love  in  the  background, 
it  was  a  union  which  carried  with  it  a  certain  taint  not  pleasant 
to  contemplate.  But  Erma,  who  at  one  time  declaims  violently 
against  the  idea  of  marrying  a  man  because  he  was  going  to  the 
bad  through  disappointment,  when  her  trial  really  comes,  con- 
senta  to  throw  over  Cecil — after  she  has  engaged  herself  to  him 
during  an  interregnum  when  Frank  in  a  pet  has  given  her  up — 
and  to  take  on  herself  again  a  yoke  which  had  galled  her  un- 
speakably before.  It  was  not  worth  while  being  Mrs.  Harley's 
disciple  to  come  to  this  conclusion.  Any  meek-minded  Griselda 
would  have  done  the  same,  though  few  would  have  made  so 
good  a  job  of  her  misfit  as  did  JOrma,  who  by  the  very  poetry 
of  submission  reigns  supreme.  Nor,  wo  may  add,  would  many 
young  men  who  had  gono  so  far  as  Frank  on  the  perilous 
incline  of  debt  and  dissipation  have  boon  able  to  pidl  themselves 
up  again  wilii  such  perfect  success  as  he.  After  his  marriage  ho 
improves  wonderfully.  Whether  tlio  heart  of  the  author  smote 
her  for  her  cruelty  in  binding  tiio  high-minded  JOrma  with  a  cuiiy- 
headed  woll-brod  loon,  or  whothor  siio  relented  towards  Frank 
himself,  and  out  of  her  own  pure  grace  endowed  him  with  the 
rudiments  of  a  soul  and  some  germs  of  intellect,  wo  have  no 
moons  of  judging.    Sure  it  is,  LoweTer,  that  after  ho  has  con- 


quered fate  and  Erma  he  becomes  comparatively  aesthetic  and 
sentimental,  and  is  really  not  so  bad  a  fellow,  take  him  all  in  all, 
as  many  who  look  his  betters.  He  is  very  naturally  drawn, 
save  that  he  has  more  poetic  tenderness  at  times  than  would  be- 
long by  right  to  such  a  dense-witted  athlete ;  but  we  should 
imagine  he  must  have  been  somewhat  in  awe  of  his  very  superior 
wife ;  and  it  speaks  volumes  for  his  good-nature  or  obtuseness  that 
he  kept  to  his  love  so  long  and  so  loyally. 

The  family  of  the  St.  Bavbes  are  people  given  to  much  demonstra- 
tion, and  "  making  a  fuss  "  seems  to  have  constituted  their  normal 
condition.  All  their  heart-breaks,  and  quarrellings,  and  love- 
makings,  and  reconciliations  are  transacted  in  public,  and  the  ser- 
vants understand  the  drawing-room  barometer  as  well  as  the  family 
themselves.  Anything  serves  them  for  a  scene ;  and  the  scenes  are 
admirably  described.  Thus,  when  Erma  in  the  prospective  exer- 
cise of  her  proprietorship  of  Dunville,  announces  her  intention  of 
giving  a  piece  of  land  to  the  Dissenters  for  their  chapel,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  wishes  of  her  High  Church  parents  and  their  Anglican 
pastor,  she  rouses  up  a  violent  storm,  which  Beatrice,  familiarly 
called  Bea,  the  younger  sister,  shall  tell  in  her  own  way,  because 
she  tells  it  with  the  true  domestic  point  and  humour: — 

"  My  dear  Frank,  you  never  witnessed  such  a  scene,"  said  Beatricer. 
"  Papa  stormed,  Mr.  Wj-nne  looked  like  tlie  Grand  Inquisitor, only  language 
failed  liim  to  express  his  indignation,  and  mamma  scolded  poor  Erma  like 
anything.  Then  she  told  her  to  go  and  kiss  papa,  and  say  she  was  sorry, 
but  he  was  too  angry  to  be  mollitied,  and  would  not  kiss  her,  upon  which 
she  sat  down  on  the  sofa,  and  cried  like  a  Madeleine.  Then  mamma,  who  is^ 
always  in  a  state  if  Erma  cries,  cried  too,  and  said  we  all  combined  to  break 
her  lieart,  and  that  Erma  would  not  have  a  single  eyelash  left ;  and  I  cried, 
and  Charlie  cried,  and  we  all  cried." 

"  Good  Heavens !  "  ejaculated  Frank,  "  what  a  tapage !  " 

"  Then,  when  he  saw  mother  cry,  papa  relented  and  kissed  Erma,  and  we 
all  subsided." 

"  And  Wynne  ?  " 

"Oh,  I'm  sure  he  said  a  De  Prnfandis  to  himself  while  the  storm  lastedy 
for,  used  as  he  must  be  by  this  time  to  the  family  excitability,  I  think  he 
was  fairly  astonished  at  the  scene  that  day,  and  thanked  God  that  he  was  a 
bachelor.  Afterwards  Erma  went  up  to  him — don't  3  0U  know  her  way  ? 
half  shy  and  half  proud,  and  getting  very  red — and  said  she  was  sorry ;  so 
he  was  mollified,  and  gave  her  absolution." 

"  And  I  suppose  Uncle  Harry  was  all  right  afterwards  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  and  Erma  went  and  sat  on  his  knee,  and  he  kissed  her,  ana 
made  ever  so  much  fuss  about  her,  and  came  into  our  room  when  we  wera 
going  to  bed  to  say  '  good  night '  to  her  again,  and  all  that." 

They  are  always  having  these  breezes,  proud  and  conventional  as 
they  are;  and  a  breeze  affords  Mrs.  St.  Barbe  cause  to  be  "at" 
Erma  for  wrinkling  her  forehead  when  she  talks,  and  for  rubbing 
her  eyelashes  out  of  her  eyes  when  they  are  swept  therein  by  the 
tears  which  come  so  readily.  Here  is  a  case  in  point,  when  Erma 
is  refused  leave  to  go  to  London  with  Mrs.  Harley  to  hear  lectures^ 
and  learn  science  : — 

"  Now,  don't  be  vexed  about  it,  Erma,  and  cry  and  spoil  your  eyes," 
pleaded  Mrs.  St.  Barbe.  "  You  are  so  excitable,  and  work  yourself  up  inta 
a  state  about  everything."   The  girl  dashed  away  her  tears. 

"  Dorit  rub  j-our  eyes  in  that  way,  I  implore  of  you,"  went  on  the  lady 
in  a  despairing  tone  ;  "  you  wont  leave  yourself  an  eyelash." 

There  did  not,  at  present,  seem  much  probability  of  such  a  disaster.  Miss- 
St.  Barbe's  long,  silky  lashes  were  one  of  the  beauties  of  her  face,  but  tears- 
had  the  unpleasant  eJfect  of  sweeping  them  into  her  eyes,  which  she  would 
then  rub  vigorously,  much  to  her  mother's  horror.  A  slight  passage  of  arms 
between  the  pair  usually  ensued  ;  the  young  lady  would  protest  that  eye- 
lashes were  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  her,  while  her  mother  would 
insist  on  their  beauty  and  utility.  On  the  occasion  in  question  Erma  with- 
drew her  handkerchief  from  her  face,  and  contented  herself  with  blinking 
her  eyelids  energetically  to  restore  the  lashes  to  their  normal  condition. 
The  fact  was  that  she  espied  her  father  in  the  distance,  and  to  be  seen  ia 
tears  by  a  man  was,  in  her  opinion,  the  lowest  depth  of  degradation  ;  though 
she  had  not  unfrequently  experienced  the  potency  of  those  feminine  argu- 
ments in  the  limited  dealings  she  had  hitherto  had  with  the  sterner  sex. 
But  that  was  in  the  days  of  her  youth  ;  now  she  deemed  it  unworthy  in  the 
last  degree  to  use  such  weapons,  and  the  readiness  of  her  large  eyes  to  fill 
\vith  tears  on  the  slightest  occasion  was  01  e  of  the  greatest  trials  of  this 
period  of  her  existence. 

There  is  a  very  good  scene  too  between  Erma  and  her  mother, 
when  the  latter  is  trying  to  induce  her  to  give  up  Cecil  on  the 
score  of  poverty,  "  Love  is  all  very  fine  " — she  says ;  "  I  married 
your  dear  father  because  I  loved  him — but  you  can't  dress  on  it,  , 
nor  keep  a  man  in  good  humour  on  it.  How  would  you  like  to 
be  sworn  at,"  she  goes  on  to  say,  "  when  he  comes  home  tired  ia 
an  uncomfortable,  badly  cooked  dinner  ?  " — 

"  He  wouldn't  swear  at  me,"  said  Erma,  her  face  flushing  at  the 
a.spersion. 

"  Of  course  not !  It  is  well  known  that  men  never  do.  George  Travers 
never  was  to  swear  at  Mary  St.  Barbe  I  Her  dear,  noble  George  !  Ask  her 
about  the  matter  now  I  She  chose  to  marry  a  rising  barrister  who  never 
rose,  and  they  have  to  live  on  a  halfpenny  a  year.  lou  don't  know  what 
that  is.  You  have  only  lived  with  men  who  never  in  their  lives  had  to 
think  how  sixpence  Wiis  to  bo  made  to  do  the  work  of  a  shilling.  It  is  a 
very  dill'erciit  thing  when  a  man  is  perpetually  harassed  by  small  means  and 
repeated  calks  on  tliem.  No  temper  can  stand  the  perpetual  strain.  You 
judge  from  your  own  point  of  view.  You  don't  mind  an  uneonifortable 
dinner,  but  a  man  docs  ;  it  makes  him  cro.ss  and  ho  scolds  his  wife,  and  she 
finds  that  it  is  not  all  smootli  .sailing,  and  is  moped  and  miserable,  and  loses 
her  good  looks  and  all  the  attractions  that  first  won  him;  cries  perhaps, and 
that  worries  him,  and  so  they  go  ou  from  one  thing  to  another,  soured  and 
miserable." 

The  conversation  ends  triumphantly  for  the  mother,  who  de- 
mon.strntos  tho  utter  folly  of  Krnui's  thinking  of  Cecil  luristoun, 
notwithstnnding  his  brains,  his  heroic  qualities,  his  M.l'..sliip,  and 
his  devoted  love,  by  tho  final  arguments,  "  Who  is  to  do  your 
hftiri'  You  can't  do  it  your.self";  and,  "  You  are  not  lit  for 
a  poor  man's  wife,  Erma,  Why,  you  could  not  sew  on  a  shirt- 
button  for  him  I " 
There  is  an  under  plot,  or  rather  a  sido  interest,  in  tho  story  of 
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Cecil's  -wilful  sister  and  his  orphan  nephew,  whom  Enna  takes 
up  as  a  little  newspaper  boy  at  the  corner — a  street  waif  needing,' 
care — not  knowing' who  he  i.s.  J5ut  the  episodu  has  notliinjr  to  do 
■with  the  main  thread  of  the  plot,  save  indeed  as  another  example 
of  brutality  in  husbands,  and  of  the  down-trodden  condition  of 
wives.  Johnnie  himself,  the  nephew  in  question,  ia  one  of  tho 
moving  shadows  of  tho  book;  no  more.  We  get  no  more  hold  of 
him  than  of  Mrs.  Ilarley;  for  though  tho  story  has  many  clever 
points  and  graphic  touches,  it  does  not  always  make  didinito 
pictures.  But  indeed  we  think  tho  whole  episode  a  mistake  and 
an  excrescence.  Yet,  with  undoubted  defects,  I'Jrmii'a  Ihujaye- 
ment  has  merit  of  a  kind.  There  is  a  tendency  in  it  to  stray  from 
the  original  landmarks  which  betrays  want  of  grip,  and  tho  author 
has  not  stood  with  sufUcient  steadiness  by  her  flag.  All  through- 
out men  are  represented  as  normally  selfish,  brutal,  tyrannical  to 
•women,  self-indulgent,  sensual ;  and  wo  ourselves  come  in  for  a 
feminine  fling,  characteristic,  to  say  the  least  of  it ;  but  the  old 
leaven  is  too  strong  for  the  new,  and  the  result  of  the  book,  after 
all  its  frothy  talk  about  woman's  rights  and  woman's  wrongs,  is 
■woman's  self-surrender  to  the  law  of  love  and  feminine  duty,  and 
"the  finding  of  her  happiness  therein. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

ENGLAND  has  seldom  impressed  her  peculiar  genius  more 
profoundly  on  the  history  of  the  world  than  by  the  medium 
of  John  Wickiifie.*  The  hapless  Albigenses,  easily  confounded 
with  Wicklift'e  through  their  similar  character  as  reformers,  were 
actually  severed  from  him  by  a  wide  interval  of  feeling  no  less 
than  of  opinion.  They  were  religious  revolutionists,  whose  Pan- 
theistic creed  had  emanated  from  Oriental  sources.  In  Wickliife 
the  world  beheld  the  tirst  endeavour  to  reconstruct  the  Church 
on  conservative  principles,  and  his  via  viedia  has  ever  since  been 
characteristic  of  average  English  opinion.  Any  good  book  on 
such  a  man  must  always  be  acceptable ;  and  no  apology  for  this 
last  addition  to  the  list  is  due  from  Dr.  Lechler.  It  must 
perhaps  be  admitted  that  the  author's  qualifications  consist 
rather  in  his  zeal  for  the  subject,  and  in  the  earnestness  with 
which  he  has  applied  himself  to  master  the  materials  already 
extant  in  print,  than  in  any  considerable  addition  which 
he  has  been  able  to  make  to  ordinary  sources  of  informa- 
tion. We  must  confess  ourselves  at  least  somewhat  dis- 
appointed at  what  would  seem  the  comparatively  slight  value 
of  the  forty  volumes  of  unpublished  MbS.  by  and  relating  to 
Wickliffe  which  he  has  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  at 
Vienna  and  Dresden.  If  he  has  really  turned  them  to  the  best 
account,  it  can  only  be  said  that  their  chief  importance,  as  tran- 
scripts made  by  Bohemians,  is  that  of  illustrating  the  congeniality 
of  Wicklifle's  doctrines  to  the  highest  Slavonic  civilization.  It 
might  also  have  been  more  distinctly  expressed  in  the  title  how 
largely  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  precursors  and  successors  of 
Wickliffe  in  England  and  elsewhere.  With  these  reservations,  we 
have  little  but  praise  for  a  work  of  singular  research,  perspicuity, 
and  sobriety.  A  laudable  endeavour  after  absolute  precision  has 
sometimes  rendered  the  diction  more  diffuse  than  was  needful ;  in 
general,  however,  the  style  is  pleasant  and  natural.  The  first 
chapters  are  devoted  to  an  account  of  Wickliffe's  predecessors  in 
the  reform  of  abuses  in  discipline  rather  than  of  corruptions  of 
doctrine,  especially  Grosseteste,  Bradwardine,  Richard  Archbishop 
of  Armagh,  and  the  author  of  Piers  Floughnan.  Then  succeeds 
the  life  of  Wickliffe  himself,  full  justice  being  rendered  to  the 
activity  in  public  affairs  which  his  fame  as  an  ecclesiastical  re- 
former has  somewhat  thrown  into  the  shade.  The  second  volume 
is  occupied  by  the  history  of  the  Lollard  and  Hussite  develop- 
ments of  Wickliffism,  and  is  concluded  by  an  appendix  containing 
specimens  of  Wickliffe's  hitherto  unpublished  writings.  On  the 
whole,  if  the  work  contains  little  that  is  positively  novel,  it  is 
probably  the  most  comprehensive  survey  extant  of  the  early 
period  of  the  Reformation  throughout  all  its  numerous  ramifica- 
tions. The  author's  point  of  view  is  that  of  an  orthodox 
Lutheran ;  his  impartiality  and  moderation  are  exemplary ;  and 
he  clearly  discerns  the  cardinal  fact  that  the  seeds  of  the  great 
religious  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century,  no  less  than  of  the 
gi-eat  intellectual  and  political  revolution  of  the  eighteenth,  first 
germinated  on  English  ground. 

Pastor  Werner's  book  on  Herder  t  as  a  theologian  is  able  and 
interesting,  but  too  long  and  exhaustive  to  be  generally  consulted 
except  by  professional  readei-s.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  Herder's 
character  as  a  popular  theologian  would  have  warranted  a  lighter 
style  of  treatment,  and  Ilerr  Werner's  ability  and  impartiality 
merit  a  wide  circle  of  readers.  He  is  in  love,  but  not  too  much  in 
love,  with  his  subject.  He  admits  that  the  positive  results  of 
Herder's  biblical  criticism  have  been  insignificant,  but  justly 
-claims  for  him  the  distinction  of  having  exemplified  a  new  spirit, 
and  introduced  a  new  era  of  inquiry,  terming  him,  by  a  happy 
phra.se,  the  Winckelmann  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  great  source 
.  of  Herder's  influence,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  his  views  of 
humanitjr,  and  their  practical  application  to  ecclesiastical  doctrine 
and  discipline — a  part  of  the  subject  discussed  in  the  most  sympa- 
thetic and  appreciative  spirit  by  Herr  Werner. 

•  Juhann  von  Wiclif  und  die  Vorgeschichte  der  Reformation.  Von 
Clottbard  Lechler.  2  Bde.  Leipzig :  Fleischer.  London :  Williams  & 
Sorgate. 

f  Herder  als  Theolog.  Kin  Beitrng  zur  Gesclilchte  der  protestautischen 
Tkeolvgie,   Von  August  Wciuer.    Ucrliii :  Ueuschel.   London:  Nutt. 


Professor  Bernhard  Woias's  work  on  tho  Gospel  of  Mark  *  is 
one  of  the  most  importaut  recent  contributioin  to  New  'i'esta- 
nient  criUcisui.  Tlie  writer  endeavours  to  e.-tablisli  tlio  authen- 
ticity of  ISfark's  (Jospel,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  eleven 
verses,  its  prir)rity  to  Matthew  and  l-uke,  and  tiio  substantial 
accuracy  of  tho  ecclesiastical  tradition  which  represents  it  as 
composed  in  accordance  with  tho  oral  testimony  of  Peter.  It 
is,  in  fact,  the  first  Gospel  in  tho  sense  of  a  regular  narrative ; 
tho  earlier  work  of  Matthew,  in  its  original  form,  having 
been  a  mere  report  of  sayings  or  discourses.  These  views  are 
supported  by  a  most  patient,  laborious,  and  aniilytical  comparison 
of  Mark  with  the  parallel  passages  in  the  other  Synoptic  Gospels. 

The  attention  which  wo  have  elsewhere  bestowed  upon  the 
proceedings  of  the  Vatican  Council  t  renders  it  unnecessary  to 
here  refer  to  Herr  Froniniann's  history  of  it  otherwise  than  as  to 
a  standard  contribution  to  the  subject,  the  production  of  one  well 
acquainted  with  the  intrigues  of  tlie  Roman  Curia,  and  whoso 
point  of  view  is  less  that  of  a  theologian  than  of  a  canonist.  The 
proceedings  of  another  and  much  more  satisfactory  Council  are 
published  in  tho  ample  Report  of  the  discussions  of  the  Congress 
convened  at  Eisenach  I  in  October  last,  for  the  consideration  of  social 
and  industrial  questions.  The  moving  spirits  of  the  Assembly, 
among  whom  occur  the  well-known  names  of  Dr.  Gneist  and  Dr. 
Brentano,  appear  to  belong  to  that  modern  school  of  German 
political  economists  which  endeavours  to  steer  a  middle  path 
between  Socialism  and  the  absolute  laissez-faire  of  the  Manchester 
school.  It  is  in  general  favourable  to  combinations  among  the 
working  classes,  rather,  however,  for  mutual  insurance  and  pro- 
tection against  oppressive  employers  than  for  the  purposes  of 
co-operative  industry,  respecting  the  feasibility  of  which  some 
scepticism  appears  to  exist.  Three  principal  subjects  were 
proposed  for  discussion — industrial  legislation,  trade-unions, 
and  the  provision  of  dwellings  for  the  working  classes.  A  report 
was  read  upon  each,  and  followed  by  a  long  and  animated  debate. 
The  general  view  of  the  speakers  appears  to  be  that  German 
industry  is  successfully  striving  to  adapt  itself  to  a  new  condition 
of  things,  and  the  point  which  creates  principal  anxiety  is  the 
deficiency  of  house  accommodation  for  the  working  classes,  whose 
condition  in  this  respect  is  indeed  most  serious. 

Dr.  Lazarus's  discourse  on  the  part  played  by  ideas  in  shaping 
the  destiny  of  nations  §,  although  obscured  by  metaphysical 
subtleties,  is  in  the  main  a  worthy  tribute  to  the  influence  of  the 
solitary  thought  of  individuals  and  the  corporate  enthusiasm  of 
masses  in  determining  the  course  of  human  affairs.  If  we  are  to 
conclude  that  it  was  pronounced  precisely  as  it  is  printed,  and  appre- 
hended perfectly  as  it  was  delivered,  we  can  but  congratulate  Dr. 
Lazarus  on  having  addressed  an  audience  distinguished  by 
sedulousness  of  attention  and  quickness  of  apprehension  above  all 
others  in  the  universe. 

The  result  attained  by  Herr  Hensler's  essay  on  the  Municipal 
Constitutions  of  the  Cities  of  the  German  Empire  ||  is  that  they 
are  a  development  of  the  old  Prankish  constitution  ;  and  he  con- 
troverts the  theory  which  makes  them  dependent  on  the  first 
public  documents  in  which  they  are  distinctly  recognized,  the 
charters  of  Otho  the  Great  and  his  immediate  successors. 

The  general  tendency  of  the  essay  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
modern  German  Empire,  by  Joseph  von  Held,  a  Bavarian  publi- 
cist 1),  is  to  insist  that  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  teuiporaiy  ar- 
rangement, which  must  result  in  a  more  logical  application  of  the 
principle  of  national  unity  at  the  expense  of  the  miuor  States.  At 
the  same  time  he  is  by  no  means  an  advocate  for  the  unconditional 
supremacy  of  Prussia.  An  appendix  contains  the  full  text  of  the 
German  Constitution,  and  of  the  treaties  between  Prussia  and  the 
Southern  States. 

The  dispassionateness  and  precision  which  constitute  the  most 
distinguishing  qualities  of  Leopold  von  Ranke**  appear  perhaps 
even  to  more  advantage  in  minor  historical  studies  than  in  narra- 
tives on  a  large  scale.  In  the  latter  we  have  been  taught  by  great 
examples  to  look  for  something  of  the  grand  style,  for  ornate- 
ness  of  diction,  ingenuity  of  construction,  animation  of  descrip- 
tion, and  liveliness  of  feeling.  The  disappointment  produced 
by  the  absence  of  all  these  attractions  is  largely  tempered  when 
the  writer,  as  here,  presents  himself  from  the  first  in  the  character 
of  a  sedulous  scrutmizer  of  isolated  historical  problems  rather  than 
as  a  combiner  of  the  general  facts  of  history  into  an  ai'tistic  whole. 
This  very  agreeable  volume,  a  model  of  terseness,  lucidity,  and 
impartiality,  is  mainly  occupied  with  researches  into  obscure  or 
controverted  points  of  the  history  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg,- 
the  credit  (not  too  great  in  Ranke's  opinion)  due  to  the  memoirs 
of  tho  Margravine  of  Baireuth,  the  original  draft  of  Frederick's 
history  of  his  first  SUesian  campaign,  his  correspondence  with  the 


*  Das  Marcusevangelium  und  seine  synoptischen  Parallelen.  ErklSrt  von 
Dr.  B.  Wei^s.    Berlin  :  Hertz.    London  :  Nutt. 

f  Geschichte  und  Kritik  des  Vaticanischen  Cottcils.  Von  T.  Frommann. 
Gotha :  Perthes.   London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

J  Verhandlungen  der  Eisenacher  Vtrsammlung  zur  Besprechung  der 
socialen  Frage  am  6.  und  7.  October  1872.  Leipzig  :  Duncker  &  Humblot. 
London  :  Williams  &  Xorgats. 

§  Die  Ideen  in  der  Geschichte,  Sectoratsrede.  Von  Dr.  M.  Lazarus. 
Berlin :  Dummler.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

II  Der  Ursprung  der  deutschen  Stadtverfassung.  Voa  A.  Hensler. 
Weimar  :  Bolilau.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

•f  Die  Verfassung  des  deutschen  lieichcs.  Von  Joseph  von  Held. 
Leipzig  :  Broekhaus.    London  :  Williams  &  Norg.ate. 

*•  Abhundlungen  und  Versuche.  Von  Leopold  von  Ranke.  Erste  Samm- 
lum;.   Leipzig :  Duuckcr  &  UumUlot.   London :  Williams  &  Norgate. 
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l*rince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  and  the  secret  history  of  the  fall  of 
liis  grandfather's  Minister,  Dankelmann.  Information  on  the 
last  point  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  papers  of  the  English 
diplomatist  Stepney,  preserved  at  the  Hague.  There  is  also  an 
interesting  essay  on  the  democratic  and  tyrannicidal  tendencies  of 
the  Jesuits,  not  improbably  destined  to  be  revived  if  the  present 
antagonism  between  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  secular  power 
should  continue ;  and  another  on  the  origin  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
triple  authority — legislative,  executive,  and  judicial — which  is 
examined  by  the  light  afforded  by  Milton,  Algernon  Sydney,  and 
iHobbes. 

The  discovery  that  the  physiognomies  of  German  statesmen  of 
Ithe  last  century  are  in  general  distinguished  by  self-complacency 
'Las  suggested  to  Herr  Sebastian  Brunner  *  the  quaint  title  of  his 
collection  of  unpublished  excerpts  from  their  correspondence. 
We  could  well  have  borne  with  leas  humour  in  the  visages  if 
tjnly  there  had  been  more  in  the  letters ;  and  when  Herr  Brunner 
takes  credit  for  having  brought  so  much  unknown  matter  to  light, 
^e  feel  that  we  could  have  accorded  him  even  more  if  he  had  left 
'it  where  he  found  it.  In  fact,  these  two  volumes,  chiefly  made 
up  from  the  correspondence  of  diplomatic  agents  at  the  Courts  of 
the  spiritual  princes,  contain  very  little  of  general  value  or  in- 
terest. There  are,  no  doubt,  some  curious  illustrations  of  the 
manners  of  the  age,  especially  as  regards  its  staple  occupations  of 
toping  and  boar-hunting.  There  is  plenty  of  low  intrigue  and 
self-seeking;  so  that  we  decidedly  agree  with  the  editor  that 
the  efiect  of  his  collection  is  not  to  exalt  one's  conceptions  of 
;  the  old  German  Empire  in  its  decrepitude,  and  we  consider  that 
it  should  tend  to  put  German  readers  into  charity  with  the 
French,  but  for  whose  interference  things  would  still  be  much  as 
'of  old.  The  pleasantest  part  of  the  book  is  the  glimpse  it  afibrds 
of  a  real  patriot  and  reformer,  Joseph  II. 

The  name  of  the  editor  of  the  Poetce  Lyrici  GrtBci  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  for  the  scholarship  essential  to  the  satisfactory  execu- 
tion of  a  history  of  Greek  literature.!  It  is  needless  to  point  out 
how  vastly  more  ample  a  scope  of  acquirement,  no  less  than  of 
original  faculty,  is  necessary  for  the  full  mastery  of  a  subject 
touching  at  some  point  or  other  on  nearly  every  department  of 
luman  activity ;  and  no  higher  praise  can  be  bestowed  on  Herr 
Bergk  than  to  say  that  he  appears  in  a  fair  way  to  provide 
the  world  of  letters  with  a  standard  work  on  his  magnificent 
theme.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  his 
present  volume,  treating  of  the  linguistic  foundation  and 
earliest  beginnings  of  Greek  literature,  deals  with  those  portions  of 
the  subject  in  which  he  may  be  supposed  to  be  most  thoroughly 
versed.  Should  his  treatment  of  Grecian  history,  eloquence,  and 
philosophy  prove  equally  satisfactory,  his  work  may  probably 
occupy  such  a  position  towards  Ottfried  Miiller's  as  Mr.  Grote's 
history  holds  with  reference  to  Bishop  Thirlwall's — superior,  not 
in  the  genius  of  the  writer,  but  in  the  comprehensiveness  of  the 
plan.  To  complete  the  parallel,  Bergk's  erudition  is  less  polished 
and  condensed  than  Miiller's,  and  the  work  will  probably  be  more 
acceptable  to  men  of  erudition  than  to  readers  of  general 
culture.  Yet,  although  the  stamp  of  supreme  literary  finish 
may  be  absent,  it  is  far  from  being  formal,  dry,  or  repul- 
sive, while  it  excels  in  masculine  common  sense.  Any 
deduction  from  this  latter  characteristic,  should  any  have  to 
be  made,  must  be  on  account  of  the  most  difiicult  of  the  literarj' 
historian's  problems — the  Homeric  poems.  On  the  one  hand 
•we  are  highly  gratified  by  the  vigour  with  which  Herr  Bergk 
sweeps  away  the  standard  sophisms  by  the  aid  of  which  Homer 
is  resolved  into  a  myth.  He  places  him,  indeed,  a  century  and  a 
half  earlier  than  usual ;  and  even  granting  this  to  be  an  excess  of 
conservative  reaction,  his  argument  for  the  existence  of  writing  at 
the  period  is  a  powerful  contribution  to  the  traditional  side  of 
the  controversj'.  We  feel  more  dubious  as  to  the  soundness,  while 
unable  to  refuse  admiration  to  the  ingenuitj',  of  the  patient 
analysis  by  which  he  strives  to  establish  the  existence 
of  two  Homers  —  the  inspired  bard  himself  and  a  later 
imitator  of  far  inferior  faculty,  in  whose  hands  tlio  epic  assumed 
nearly  its  present  shape.  As  he  regards  the  other  inter- 
polations as  comparatively  iii.significant,  and  considers  the 
older  and  younger  Homers  as  but  little  removed  in  point  of  date, 
the  unity  and  authenticity  of  the  Iliad  are  substantially  as- 
serted even  by  this  hypothesis.  While  bestowing  the  highest 
eulogiums  on  the  Odyssey,  he  considers  it  to  be  the  work  of 
another  and  a  somewhat  later  writer.  The  genuinoness  of 
Hesiod's  Works  and  Days  and  Thcoyony  is  maintained,  and  the 
interesting  chapter  on  this  subject  is  distinguished  by  sobriety, 
due  respect  for  ancient  authorities,  and  willingness  to  acquiesce  in 
ignorance  where  ignorance  cannot  be  helped.  The  volunui  couios 
down  to  the  first  Olympiad,  so  that  tlie  next  will  embiare  the 
subject  wliich  liergk  lias  made  pre-eminently  his  own — that  of 
Greek  lyrical  poetry. 

The  late  Inimanuel  Rokker's  notes  in  illustration  of  Homer  t  are 
rather  of  literary  than  of  philological  interest.  They  consist 
mainly  of  a  series  of  parallel  passages  throwing  light  on  tin;  nian- 
nere  and  customs  descrilxid  by  Homer,  selected  from  the  iiicdiicval 
French  and  German  metrical  romances,  and  from  the  Mabinogion. 

•  Der  Jfumnr  in  rler  Diplomulie  unil  Iie<jierun(ishnndK  rics  1 8.  Jiihr- 
hutuierti.  Von  SebaMliun  Brunner.  2  Udv.  VVicn  :  IjriiuniUll'.'r.  London  : 
Williams  «£  N'or^'alc 

f  (Jrier/iixriir,  lAleralurgftcliichle.  Von  Tli.  Bergk.  Berlin  :  Wcidmnnn. 
London  :  A»lii  r  (X 

J  llomfriHvlii:  Jlhiller.  Von  Immanucl  Beltker.  Bd.  2.  Bonn  :  Marcus^ 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgatc. 


The  field  thus  indicated  may  prove  fruitful,  and  would  certainly 
admit  of  a  more  ornate  and  discursive  method  of  treatment  than 
Bekker's,  whose  style  is  of  the  curtest  and  driest,  the  very  short- 
hand of  literature. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Schmidt's  great  work  on  Greek  metre  *  is  at  length 
completed.  It  is  a  herculean  labour,  requiring  even  in  the  reader 
more  knowledge  both  of  Greek  and  of  music  than  is  likely  to  be 
often  united  in  the  same  person.  Considering  its  abstruse  character, 
it  seems  extraordinary  that  so  bitter  a  controversy  should  have 
been  excited  by  it  as  seems  from  the  preface  to  have  been  the 
case. 

Not  much  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  two  volumes  of  Prince 
Piickler-Muskau's  letters  f,  which  accompany  the  biography  we 
noticed  last  month.  The  most  interesting  speculations  which  they 
suggest  are  how  Madlle.  Assing  ever  got  hold  of  them,  and 
how  it  comes  to  pass  that  there  is  no  law  in  Germany  to  restrain 
the  publication  of  the  letters  of  living  persons  without  their  con- 
sent. We  cannot  conceive  that  the  permission  of  Countess  Hahn- 
Hahn  or  Madlle.  John  (E.  Marlitt)  to  the  pubhcity  of  their 
familiar  correspondence  was  obtained  or  even  requested  ;  not  that 
there  is  anything  that  these  ladies  need  regret,  and  in  fact  the 
latter  exhibits  good  sense,  good  feeling,  and  feminine  adroitness  in 
her  dealings  with  her  octogenarian  beau.  Poor  Piickler  evidently 
wished  to  revive  the  impression  of  bygone  flirtations  with  Bettina 
von  Arnim,  and  there  is  something  equally  ridiculous  and 
mournful  in  these  vain  endeavours  to  rekindle  the  simulacrum  of 
a  flame  that  never  had  warmth  enough  to  burn  anybody's  fingers. 
The  correspondence  with  Bettina  is  a  weary  business  on  both 
sides ;  some  of  the  other  letters,  to  comparatively  undistinguished 
persons,  are  less  ambitious,  but  considerably  more  in  earnest. 

The  especial  object  of  Herr  Fritz  &auss's  elegant  version  of 
Shakspeare's  Sonnets  J  is  to  render  them  popular  with  German 
lady-readers.  He  endeavours  to  attain  this  end  by  omitting  all 
after  No.  126,  and  by  prefixing  a  dissertation  explanatory  of 
difficulties  and  ambiguities.  His  principal  guide  is  Mr.  Gerald 
Massey,  and  the  nature  of  his  solution  is  indicated  by  the  title  of 
his  volume. 

Although  by  this  time  not  a  very  recent  production,  J.  V. 
Widmann's  Buddha  §  demands  a  word  of  notice  both  on  account 
of  the  subject  and  of  the  qualities  displayed  in  the  treatment  of  it. 
The  poet's  theme  is  the  life  of  Sakhya  Muni,  in  narrating  which 
he  adheres  pretty  closely  to  tradition,  rejecting  the  grotesque 
exuberances  of  Buddhist  legend,  and  interweaving  such  episodes 
as  appeal  most  nearly  to  universal  human  feeling.  The  gentle 
heroism  of  the  ascetic  sage  is  well  adapted  to  poetical  treatment, 
and  although  the  writer  is  not  a  bard  of  the  first  rank,  he  is  by 
no  means  incapable  of  sustaining,  adorning,  and  diversifying  the 
subject.  His  metre  is  the  octave  stanza,  which  he  handles  with 
great  felicity. 

The  author  of  Delit  and  Credit  would  indeed  have  added 
a  wreath  to  his  laurels  if,  in  his  bold  attempt  at  historical  fiction 
in  a  remote  era,  he  had  displayed  as  much  versatility  of  style  as 
of  subject.  Unfortunately  he  is  still  the  same  realistic  and  some- 
what prosaic  Frey tag ;  his  Vandals  and  Wends  are  substantially 
personages  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  the  matter-of-fact  exact- 
ness which  is  laudable  in  a  delineation  of  contemporary  manners  is 
fatal  to  the  imaginative  instinct  which  alone  can  restore  the 
lineaments  of  a  bygone  nge.  At  the  same  time  "Ingo  and 
Ingraban"||,  if  not  picturesque  or  exciting,  are  a  pair  of 
highly  respectable  romances  ;  the  author  has  manifestly  done  his 
best ;  we  cannot  but  admire  the  fulness  of  his  knowledge  and  the 
elaboration  of  his  literary  workmanship,  and  must  admit  that  the 
cause  of  his  failure  to  bring  a  vivid  picture  before  the  eyes  of  his 
readers  can  only  be  found  in  the  comparative  feebleness  of  the 
imaginative  facultj'  which  disables  him  from  conceiving  one  him- 
self. Literary  skill  has  achieved  everything  within  the  scope  of  its 
resources  ;  but  to  people  the  phantom-haunted  night  of  time  with 
substantial  figures  requires  something  more  than  efl'ectiveness  in 
isolated  descriptions  and  a  general  air  of  reality  in  narrative,  both 
of  which  the  work  certainly' has.  '' Ingo '' is  a  romance  of  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century.  "  Ingraban  "  depicts  the  conflict  of 
German  and  Slavonic  races  and  religions  in  the  time  of  Charles 
Martel.  Both  are  designed  as  members  of  a  series  of  tales  extend- 
ing through  several  ages,  the  principal  actors  in  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  connected  by  descent,  as  in  Eugene  Sue's  Myslire$  au 
J\'nple. 

The  "Seven  Deadly  Sins,"  by  Robert  Hamerling  H,  is  a  cantata  in 
three  parts,  respectively  depicting  the  incursion  of  the  representative 
demons  of  these  vices  into  our  planet,  the  success  which  un- 
fortunately attends  them,  and  the  rally  of  mankind  and  its  auxiliary 
angels  for  their  expulsion.  The  whole  is  too  obviously  fanciful, 
but  there  is  no  laclc  of  lyrical  feeling,  either  in  the  spirited  diction 
or  in  the  partly  rhymed,  partly  alliterative  metro. 


*  Crieclilsclic  Mctil/i^  (^Dit  Kunxiformen  dir  G riechisclien  Pocsie,  Bd. 
4.)    Von  Dr.  J.  11.  Scliniiill.    Loijizig  :  Vogcl.    London  :  Nutt. 

t  llritfwechsil  uiiil  Tdffeliuchvr  iJes  t'iiisftn  Hermann  von  Pilckhr- 
Miix/iini.  llnaiis^rf^cbin  von  L.  Assing.  2  Bde.  Hamburg;  IloO'inann 
iV  Ciinipo.    London  :  Aslicr  &  Co.  * 

I  S/iii/iifiimii'sSnvt/irimiitmi-Simette.  Deufscli  von  F.  Krauss.  Leipzig: 
Kngi  lmiiiin.    London  :  VViDiani.s  it  Norgatc. 

§  Jhitldhd.    J'.jHsclic  DicliliiiKj.    Von  J.  V.  Widmann.     Bern  :  Dalp. 
London  :  Nutt. 

II  luijo  vnd  Ingraban.  Von  Gustav  Froytag.  Leipzig:  Iliizel.  London: 
Williiimrt  fi  Norf;ate. 

\  Die  Sitlicit  Todsi'mden.  Eiti  Ccdicld.   Von  Robert  Hamerling.  Ilai" 
burg:  Biclitcr.    London:  Sicglo. 
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A  translation  of  Eugenie  ]\Iarlitt's  Princess  of  (ha  Moor  ',  ono 
of  the  prettiest  and  most  interesting  of  modern  German  novels, 
appears  almost  simultaneously  with  the  original.  Both  deserve 
to  DO  warmly  recommended. 

•  Das  H<iideprinze»schen.  Von  E.  Marlitt.  2  Bdo.  Leipzig:  Keil. 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

The  Princess  of  the  Mnnr.  By  E.  Marlitt.  a  vols.  Leipzig  :  Tuuclmilz. 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  refected  communi- 
cations; and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exceptioti. 

The  Satuedat  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

Now  ready,  VOLUME  XXXIV.,  bound  in  cloth,  price  IGs. 
Cloth  Cases  for  Binding  all  the  Volumes,  price  2s.  each.  Also, 
Reading  Cases,  price  2s.  Gd.  each.  May  be  had  at  the  Office,  or 
through  any  Bookseller. 
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'I'wo,  £'M  1  Six,  £1(1 1  Four,  tta.  Election,  Second  week  lu  May — Apiily  u,  llic  8ix;u- 
TAliy,  The  Colli-KcCljellcnIiarn.    

QUI-;  ION  WOOD  COLLEGE,  near  Stockbridge,  Hants.— The 
I  'lllS'l'  'I'KItM  of  1H73  ra.riiincnccii  Janimry  li  and  endi  April  ».    I'reparollm  fin  lilt 
Loiidoii  Mulriculallou.uud  for  the  Itoyal  College  of  Surgeon*.— For  I'articulura.  acjjly  to 

 C.  WILLMOKl:.  l-rinctpal. 

'^rilE  LONDON  INTERNATIONAL  COLLEGE.  Founded 

under  tho  aiia|iic«>  of  the  late  UiciiAUU  CODUEN  i  inaugurated  July  10,  IfW,  by  U.B.H. 
llie  I'lince  of  Wai.kh. 

I-rincijiul-Vr.  L.  SCIIMITZ,  F.H.S.E.,  lat«  UccUjr  of  the  High  Schwl,  Edinburgh. 
Vkc-rrinri,,al-M.  8.  FORSTEK.  D.C.I,.  M.A.,  Oxford. 
TIiiH  Collcfrc  usslgiiH  a  prominent  place  in  its  Curriculum  to  Modern  l/ftoguflgcf  and  tht 
Nutiirul  Scieiiccft. 

The  WINTKll  TEIIM  will  COMMENCE  on  .Saturday,  Jonuary  IH,  IW3. 
ApiilicationH  for  AdiniHulon  should  lie  addrcincd  to  the  I'aiNClrAL,  or  to  the  BeCBETABT, at 
the  College.  Spring  Orove,  near  Islewortli,  Middlesex. 


QIMS    REEVES,     SANTLEY,    EDITH    WIT^JNE,  and 

Madame  PATEY  at  the  BALLAD  CONCERT  on  Wednesday  next,  St.  James's  Hall. 
Ticketi,  Is.  to  63.  

XPOURTH   BRITISH    ORCHESTRAL    CONCERT,  St. 

^  James's  Hall.  Patron-H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  EDINBURGH.  K.G.  Conduclor,  Mr. 
Geo.  Mount — Thursday.  January  2!.  Symphony.  B  flat.  Beethoven;  Overture  (MS.l,  St.  John 
the  BaptiBt  (First  Time).  G.  A.  Macfarren;  Concerto  A  minor.  No.  5,  Molique.  Violin,  Mr. 
Carrodus;  Overtnre.  Uer  Freischutz,  Weber.  Vocalists,  iladame  Florence  Lancia,  Mr.  \V.  H. 
Cumrmngs.and  Mr.  Santley — Stalls.  10s.  Gd.;  Balcony,  unreserved,  43.;  .iVxea.  reserved,  6s. ; 
Tickets.  S3,  and  Is.-Stanley  Lucas,  Weber  &  Co.,  f>4  New  Bond  Street;  Cramer.  201  Regent 
Street;  L.  Cock.  63;  Chapi)eU,  Ml  New  Bond  Street;  OUivier,38;  Mitchell,  33  Old  Bond  Street: 
Keith  Prowsc,  Chcapside  ;  A.  Hays,  Royal  Exchanse;  and  Austin's  Ticket  Office,  St. 
James  s  II  all.  

"r)OR£'S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

7"%,.  BR^TORIUM."  with  "Triumph  of  Christianity."  "  Christian  Martyrs."  "  Francesea 
da  Riminj,"  "  Neophyte,  "  ritama,"  4£e.,  at  the  DOKE  GALLEItY,  35  New  Bond  Street. 
reo  to  Six.   Admission.  Is^  

•THE  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER-COLOURS.— 

^r:„The  ELEVENTH  ^^^STER  EXHIBITION  of  SKETCHES  and  STUDIES  is 
NOW  OPEN,  i  PaU  Mall  East.  Ten  till  Five.  Admission,  Is.  Gas.  o  j.  u  i^ii-a  is 
 ALFRED  D.  FRIPB,  Secretary. 

pRYSTAL  PALACE   COMPANY'S  SCHOOL  of  ART, 

^  SCIENCE,  and  LITERATURE—THIRTEENTH  SESSION,_PRACTICAL  ENGI- 
NEERING SCHOOL.  /Vin<<>n/-Mr.  J.  W.  WILSON,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.  Thorough 
Practical  Injtmction.  Prospectus  on  application. 

By  Order  of  the  Committee, 
»  F.K.J.  SHENTOK,  Sup,  literary  Department. 

TTNIVERSITY   COLLEGE,  London.— HISTORY  of  PHI- 

/-^  LOSOPUY.-Profe.Mor  CROOM  ROBERTSON  will  begin  a  COURSE  of  TEN 
LECTURES  on  the  Philosophy  of  Kant,  with  special  reterence  also  to  Hume,  at  4'30  p,m,  on 
Wednesday,  January  w.  and  will  continue  the  Course  on  subseciuent  Wednesdays  at  the  same 
hour.  Fee  for  the  Course,  31s.  ikl. 

 JOHN  ROBSO.V.  B.A..Stcrttarv  to  the  Couneil. 

rjLIFTON  COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS.— The  following 

^-^  win  be  open  for  Competition  at  Midsummer  next:  1.  One  or  more  Entrance  Scholar- 
mlpe  of  the  t«1uc  of  £90  a  year  during  the  holder's  stay  at  the  CoUckc.  2.  The  Guthrie 
scfaolorship  of  X70  a  year  for  Two  Years,  for  Boys  under  Seventeen.  3,  One  or  more  of  X65  a 
year  fbr  Two  Years,  or  till  election  to  another  Scholarship,  for  Boys  under  .Sixteen,  4,  One  or 
more  or tn  a  year  for  Two  Years,  or  till  election  to  another  SehoUrship.  for  Boys  under  Fifteen. 

An  oUowonce  for  age  la  made  in  favour  of  Young  Boys  for  Nos.  I  and  A  Further  hiformatioD 

ni»y  be  obtained  of  the  Hkad-Mastkii  or  Skcbetabt,  The  College,  Clifton,  Bristol, 
Bomtn  re-aaemble  on  Tues<lay,  list  instant. 
Th(  GoUege,  CUnon,  January  16,  1873. 


'PRINITY     COLLEGE,    Glftnalmond,    Perth,  N.B. 

Warrlen-llcv.  R.  THORNTON.  D.D.  Oxon. 
A  School  on  the  model  of  the  greater  Public  Schools  of  EiiKland.  Terms  (Including  every 
necessary  expense),  ho  and  no  Guineas,  occordinor  to  ace.  There  is  also  a  Tlicolot'i<*ai  DeparV* 
mcnt,  for  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders.   Particulars  may  Ijc  obtained  from  TUB  Wakoks. 

"DAMSGATE  COLLEGE  SCHOOL.— The  next  Term  will 

*^  commence  on  .January  2^,  IK73. 

Jfcad'Afa^ter  and  Princijml—Hcv.  THOM  AS  HTANTIAL,  D.C.L.  Oxon. 
Vice-Principal—K.  (i.  BANKS.  KBfi.,M.A..  WorctHter  Coilt-Ke.  Oxforrl, Graduate  inClMflcal 

Ilunoura  ;  aflsiBted  l)y  Graduate  MusterB  oi  txptricuce. 
Many  Pupils  of  this  Scliool  liave  recently  taken  hiirh  lionourH  at  Univcriity  and  other  Com- 
petitive ExaminatiouM,  of  whom  u  liHt  will  be  furniithed  on  application,   x'or  a  proapecttu  of 
Terms,  &c.  apply  to  the  Uev.  Dr.  Stantial,  Chatham  House,  UaniBKttlc. 

THRUST  for  carrying  on  the  NORTH  LONDON^LLEGLATE 

and  CAMDEN  s"CII00LS  for  GIKLS.-Tlie  Camden  School  for  Girls  was  Re- 
opened on  Tuesday,  .lunuary  14,  IH73.  Tlie  North  London  Collegiate  School  for  GirU  will 
KE-^I'EN  on  Tuesday,  January  21.  1873.    

T  ADIES'  SCHOOL,   Mary  Street  House,  TAUNTON,  for 

^  the  Danjihters  of  Clergymen,  Professional  Men.  and  Gentlemen — The  Education  given 
is  a  tliorouKhly  sound  one,  and  the  assistance  of  experienced  Masters  in  procured  in  the  «tudy  of 
those  liranehe.t  ot'lcarnint;  whicli  are  Kenerully  neglected  in  the  education  of  Ladies.  The  real 
work  done  is  tested  hy  tlie  College  of  Preceiiturs  and  the  Oxfurd  Local  Examinations,  and  by 
examinatioHH  earefully  conducted  in  the  School  itself.  Four  Puiiils  passed  the  Senior  Oxford 
Local  Examiiiatiun  and  Two  the  Junior,  in  June  laat.  And  at  the  Chrimma,s  Examination  of 
the  Cullc;reuf  Preeeptura.  Eight  Third  Class,  Five  Second  Class, and  Tliree  First  Class  Certificates, 
iucliidiii^  special  and  Honour  Certiticate.'S.  and  the  College  First  Pri/.c  for  Englihh  eubjecta, 
were  gained  by  tlie  Pupils.  Inclusive  terms  do  not  exceed  50  Guinea.-*  per  annum  Full  parti- 
culars will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Lady-Puincipal.  The  highest  references  given. 

DUC ATION.— The  Misse'el:! ASS AL  ^d  NELIGAN,  suc- 

cessors  to  Miss  BUSH,  have  a  few  VACANCIES  for  RESIDENT  PUPILS.  Term 
will  begin  on  January  22 — 3  College  Villas,  South  Hampstead. 

"PDUCATION.  —  ST  R  EA  T  H  A  M  SCHOOL. 

Head' Master. 

Rev.  R.  LEWIS,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Jeeua  College,  Oxford,  and  Graduate  in  Honours. 

The  course  of  Instruction  comprises  the  subjects  usually  taught  at  the  Public  Schools,  and 
insures  a  sound  Classical.  Mathematical,  and  General  Education.  Special  preparation  for  the 
Public  Schools,  Universities,  and  Competitive  Examinations.  One  Resident  Ma-ster  to  every 
ten  Boys.  Testimonials  from  the  Principal  of  Cheltenham  College.  Masters  at  Rugby,  &c. 
The  School  is  situate  in  one  of  the  prettiest  and  healthiest  villages  of  Surrey,  facing  acommon 
of  70  acres  well  adapted  for  out-door  recreation.  A  good  Cricket  and  Football  Club.  Excellent 
Library,  Playground,  Gynmaaiura,  Bath-room,  &c. 

A  Prospectus  with  Honours  List  will  be  sent  on  application. 

UHIREHAMPTON,  near  BRISTOL  —A  limited  number  of 

PUPILS  are  prepared  for  the  Universities,  Public  Examinations,  or  General  Liffe. 

The  Principal  has  had  many  years'  experience,  was  for  many  years  Head-Mat-ter  of  Kings- 
wood  School,  Vice-Principal  of  Huddersfield  College,  Classical  and  Mathematical  Examiner  of 
Taunttju  College,  ot  the  Baptist  College,  Bristol,  Classical  Examiner  of  the  late  Bristol  CoUe^, 
also  of  Kingswood  School,  Bath;  Author  of  the"  General  Theory  of  Grammar."  and  of  Special 
Grainniars  of  the  Classical  and  several  modern  Languages;  Member  of  the  London  Philological 
and  Mutiicinatical  Societies,  &c. 

Miuiy  I'upils  have  iK-en  succe-^sful  at  Oxford.  Cambridge.  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sities :  at  Addiscombe*  Woolwich ;  at  Naval,  Actuary.  Law,  and  Pharmaceutical  Exam* 
iuations.  &c. 

 SAMUEL  GRIFFITH. 

pREPAEATION  for  ETON,   HARROW,  &c.— In  a  high- 

class  School  for  the  SONS  of  GENTLESiEN  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hampstead  there 
arc  now  VACANCIES.  As  no  strongly  coercive  measures  are  adopted,  none  but  gentlemanlv, 
well-disposed  Boys  can  be  received.  The  Domestic  arrangements  are  upon  an  uimsnaliy 
liberal  scale  and  as  nearly  as  possible  those  of  a  Private  Family.   Each  Pupil  has  a  separate 

bedroom.  Inclusive  Terms,  80  and  100  guineas  per  annum  Address,  M.A.,  care  of  Messrs. 

Kinsey  &.  Ade.  9  Bloomsbury  Place,  London.  W.C.  ^  

WOOLWICH,  COOPER'S  HILL,  INDIAN  CIVIL, 
and  LINE.— Rev.  Dr,  HUGHES  ( Wrang  Joh,  Col.  Cam.l.  who  has  since  1852  passed 
over  300,  with  ample  Assistance  (.Classical  Gold  Medallist,  Sec),  prepares  TWELVE  PUPILS 
for  tlie  itbove  Ealing.  AV.  

XpOLKESTONE.— The  Rev.  A.  L.  HUSSEY,  M.A.,  Ch.Ch., 

Oxford  aate  of  Pctcrley  House,  Bucks),  PREPARES  BOYS  of  Nine  and  upwards  for 
Eton  and  other  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  at  Durham  House. 

nVERSLADE,  near  Rugby. —A  HT^-Class  PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL,  under  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Wright,  M.A..  late  Fellow  of  C.  C.  C.  Cambridge, 
formerly  Assistant  at  Shrewsbury  and  Wellington  College.  Large,  isolated  Country  House, 
with  private  Chapel  attached;  Cricket  Field  of  Nine  Acres;  Gymnasium  under  qualified 
Instructor.  

pOOPER'S    HILL,   WOOLWICH,    CEYLON  WRITER- 

^  SHIPS.  CIVIL  SERVICE.  &c._Mr.  W.  M.  LUPTON  (Author  of  English  History, 
Arithmetic,  and  Chemistry)  has  been  very  successful  in  preimrinc  CANDIDATES  for  the 
above  Examinations  Address,  Sedbergh  House,  South  Hill  Park.  Ilarapstead,  N.W. 

pUBLIC   SCHOOLS.— The  RECTOR  of  a  small  Country 

Parish,  on  the  G.  W.  R..  in  Oxfordshire  (Classical  Honours,  Oxford)^formerlj*  Assistant- 
I^faster  in  one  of  the  great  Public  Schools,  Nobleman's  Chaplain,  &c..  who  is  preparing  his  own 
S.  s  for  Eton,  receives  FOUR  LITTLE  PUPILS,  under  Fourteen,  for  the  Public  Schools, 
&e.  Testimonials  from  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Bishops  of  Exeter  and  Calcutta  (late). 
University  Professors  and  Examiners.  Head-Masters  of  Public  Schools,  Parents  of  Pupila, 
&c  Address,  M.A.,  care  of  Messrs.  Slatter  &  Rose,  Booksellers,  Oxford. 


A    GENTLEMAN  (formerly  in  the  Army),  Married,  living  on 

his  own  Estate,  in  one  of  the  best  parts  of  Hants,  assisted  by  a  Militia  OfEcer  of  great 
Experience  in  Tuition,  wishes  to  receive  blX  PUPILS  to  prepare  them  for  the  University, 
Ci\il  Service,  and  Competitive  Examinations.  Both  Gentlemen  well  versed  in  Modem 
Languages  acquired  abroad.  Church  of  England.  The  Advertiser,  from  his  position,  can 
offer  exceptional  Advantages.  Highest  references  given  and  required — Address,  C.  C, 
King's  Library,  Alton,  Hants.  

E~  DUG  ATION    in    GERMANY.— The  INTERNATIONAL 
COLLEGE,  Godesberg,  near  Bonn, on  the  Rhine.  Principal— Di.X.  BASKERVILLB. 

Terms,  SO  Guineas  per  annum  For  Prospectuses  and  References,  apply  to  J.  Edgak,  Esq., 

29  Westbourne  Park  Terrace,  Harrow  Road,  London.  

AMALIENBERG    CASTLE,    Murcrthal,  G.-D.   of  Baden. 

Under  the  Patronage  of  H.R.H.  the  GRAND- DUCHESS  of  BADEN. 
The  studv  of  German  and  French  having  become  lately  most  important  to  English  Students. 
Dr.  HEDLER  has  made  arrangements  to  receive  at  Amalicnberg  SI^  ENGLISS 
GENTLEMEN,  who  wish  to  acquire  in  a  short  time  a  thorough  knowledge  of  French  and 
German.  Amalienberg  Castle  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  places  in  the  Grand  Duch^,  and 
oilers  all  the  comforts  of  a  gentleman's  private  residence.  Hunting.  Fishing,  and  Shooting  in 
the  ncii-'libourhood.  References  exchanged.  One  of  the  Partners  is  now  iu  London,  and  will 
be  hapi>y  to  see  Parents  or  Guardians  at  22  Holies  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  any  day  firom 
Eleven  to  Three,  except  Saturdays, 

UPIL.— A  GENTLEMAN,  who  has  the  Management  of 

considerable  Property  Lu  Kent,  is  prepared  to  receive  intf>  his  Familv  a  TOUNO 
GENTLEMAN  wishing  to  be  instructed  in  the  Duties  of  a  LAND  AGKNT.-Addrcss, 
X.Y.Z.,  Mr.  Snelling's  Library.  Tonbridge.  

A     CAMBRIDGE    GRADUATE,    Second    Class  Classical 

Honours  (JS72),  late  Scholar  of  his  College,  and  of  a  Public  School,  desires  an  Engage- 
ment as  TUTOR.   Good  references  Address,  X.Y..  Post  Office,  Sloane  Street,  S.W. 

YDROPATHYT^SUDBROOK  park,  Richmond  Hill. 

/»A.i/sician_Dr.  EDWARD  LANE.  M.A..  M.D.  Edin.  Turkish  Baths.  CoBfolta. 
tions  daily  (Saturday  excepted)  at  7  Princes  Street.  Hanover  Square,  from  Ten  till  TrelTO. 


The  Saturday  Keview 


[January  18,1873. 
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LERICAL,    MEDICAL,    and    GENERAL  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 
Established  1824. 
Directors. 

CRofrmon-The  RigHt  Hon.  JOHN  ROBERT  MO^VBRAY,  M.P.,  D.C.L. 

Dep  nty-  Cha  inn  en . 
WILLIAM  BOWMAN.  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Sir  CHARLES  LOCOCK.  Bart..  D.C.L.,  f  .U.S. 


Jas.  M.  Amott.  Esq..  F.R.S. 
Lionel  S.  Beale.  M.B..  F.R.S, 
Patrick  Black.  M.D. 
Charles  M.  Deane,  Esq. 
Arthur  Farre.  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Professor  Humphry.  M.D..  F.R.S. 
Rev.  John  Edwd.  Kempe,  M.A. 


Gerard  W.  Lvdekker.  Esq.,  M.A. 

R«v.  Kichd.  Michel!.  D.D. 

The  Viscount  Midleton. 

Sir  Jas.  Pa^ct.  Bt..  D.C.L. .  F.R.S. 

George  H.  Pinckard.  Esq. 

Thoniaa  Prid;;in  Teale,  M.B. 

Sir  Fredk.  M.  WilUama.  Bt.,  M.P. 


Actuary  and  ^ecrerary-GEORGE  CUTCLIFFE.  Esq. 

Assistant  Act  uar  I/— HE'S  J  AMIS  NEWBATT,  Esq, 

FINANCIAL  RESULTS. 

The  Annual  Income,  steadily  increasing:,  exceeds  £217.000 

The  Aasurance  Fund,  safely  invested,  is  over   £1,810,000 

The  New  Policies  in  the  last  year  were  615,  assuring   £'i75.740 

The  New  Annual  Premiums  were  £9,i<>l 

The  Total  Claims  by  Death  paid  amount  to  £3.028.  829 

The  Subsisting  Assurances  and  Bonuses  amount  to   £6,733,7^ 

DISTINCTIVE  FEATURES. 

CUEDIT  System  On  any  Policy  for  the  whole  duration  of  a  healthy  Life,  where  the  age 

does  not  exceed  60,  one  half  of  the  Annual  Premiums  during  the  tirst  five  years  may  remain  on 
credit. 

Endowment  Assurances  may  be  effected,  without  Profits,  by  which  the  Sum  Assured 
becomei  payable  on  the  attainment  of  a  specified  age,  or  at  death,  whichever  event  shall  first 
happen. 

Invalid  Lives  may  be  assured  at  rates  proportioned  to  the  increased  risk. 
Prompt  Settlbment  of  Claims  Claims  paid  thirty  days  after  proof  of  death. 

BONUS. 

The  Reversionary  Bonus  at  the  Quinquennial  Division  in  January.  1872  (amounting  to 
£323,871)  averaged  49  per  Cent.,  and  the  Cash  Bonus  29  per  Cent,  on  the  Premiums  paid  in  the 
five  years. 

The  next  Division  of  Profits  will  take  place  in  January,  1877,  and  Persons  who  effect  New 
Policies  before  the  end  of  June  next  will  bti  entitled  at  that  Division  to  ouc  year's  additional 
share  of  Profits  over  later  Entrants. 

REPORT,  1872. 

The  Annual  Report  just  issued,  and  the  Balance  Sheets  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1872, 
rendered  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  can  be  obtained  of  any  of  the  Society's  Agents,  or  of 

GEORGE  CUTCLIFFE,  Actnari/  and  Secretary^ 

13  St.  James's  Square,  London. S.W. 


J^OSS  of  LIFE  or  LIMB,  with  the  CONSEQUENT 
J^OSS  of  TIME  and  MONEY  CAUSED  by 
ACCIDENTS  of  ALL   KINDS,   PROVIDED   for  by  a 

POLICY  of  the 


AIL  WAY  PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 


E 


STABLISHED  1849. 


QAPITAL  ONE  MILLION,  FULLY  SUBSCRIBED, 


o 


FFERS  UNDOUBTED  SECURITY. 


JNVESTED  CAPITAL  and  RESERVE  FUND,  £130,000. 


AN  ANNUAL  PAYMENT  of  £.3  to  £Q  5s.  INSURES  £;i,000 
at  DEAXn, 

R  an  ALLOWANCE  at  the  RATE  of  £6  PER  WEEK 

 for  TOTAL  DISABLEMENT  by  INJURY. 

TNSURERS  of  FIVE  YEARS'  STANDING 


s 


HARE  in  REALIZED  PROFITS. 


MARINE  ASSURANCE  AGAINST  LOSS  of  LIFE  at 
 SEA.  

TNSURANCE      AGAINST      RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS 

J-    ALONE.  

]gY  the  JOURNEY  or  by  PERIODS  of  TIME, 
ALL  RAILWAY  STATIONS. 
SK  for  an  INSURANCE  TICKET  WHEN  YOU  PAY 

 YOUR  RAILWAY  FARE.  

^NNUAL  INCOME,  £150,000. 

SEVEN  HUNDRED  and  TWENTY-FIVE  THOUSAND 
POUNDS  hove  been  PAID  as  COMPENSATION, 

OR    37,500    CLAIMS    from    ACCIDENTS   of  EVERY 

 DESCRIPTION, 

■yyALKING,  RIDING,  dTiIVING,  HUNTING, 


gllOOTING,  FISHING,  TRAVELLING,  or  at  HOME. 


PROMPT  and  LIBERAL  SETTLEMENT  of  CLAIMS. 


p'OR  TERMS  and  CONDITIONS, 


^PPLY  to  the  CLERKS  at  the  RAILWAY  Sl^ATIONS, 


'J'O  the  LOCAL  AGENTS, 


QR  at  the  OFFICES, 


J^O,  04  CORNIIILL,  and  10  REGENT  STREET. 


■^ILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  SECRETARY 


MPERIAL     FIRE     INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

E«tiii.li«liril  ma. 

lOLD  IlKOAD  STREET.  B.C..  nnil  in  onil  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  11,000.000.   PAID  UP  AND  INVESTED,  xroo.ooo. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  SupcrmUniUnt. 


T^HE    AGRA    BANK,    Limited.  —  Established   in  1833. 

CAPITAL,  £1.000,000. 
Hk\d  Ofpich—NTCHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET.  LONDON. 
Brajiches  in  Ediubursh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madraa,  Kurrachee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai. 
Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  BaakerB. 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  lor  Axed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz.: 

At5  percent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  12  months' Notice  of  Withdrawal. 
For  shorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Billsissued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  etfected  in  Britisli  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loajis.  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interestdrawn.and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensionsrealized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON.  Chairman. 


AGLE 


HCENIX        FIRE  OFFICE,, 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON.-ESTABUSHKD  1792. 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL.  Secrefary. 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1807.  (For  Lives  only.) 
79  PALL  MALL,  LONDON. 

Income  from  Premiums   £3t6,279 

from  Interest    l:i9,019 

Accumulated  Funds   3,199,609 

Also,  a  Subscribed  Capital  of  more  than  £1,500,000.  The  Expenses  of 
Management  are  under  3  per  cent. 
At  the  Quinquennial  Investipation  in  August  last,  the  Sum  of  £184,654  was  set  aside  for  dis- 
tribution amongst  the  Share  and  Policy-holders,  an  ample  reserve  having  been  previously  made 
to  meet  all  future  Claims  and  provide  for  Bonuses,  Expenses,  and  other  contingencies. 

GEORGE  HUMPHREYS ,  A  ctuary  and  Secretary. 

WINTER  SEASON.— GRANVILLE  HOTEL,  St.  Lawrence- 
on-Sea.  Thanet  During  the  Winter  Months  a  Reduction  of  2i  per  cent,  will  be  made- 

upon  Apartments  taken  by  the  Week.  Board,  £3  3s.  per  week  ;  Apartnit-nts  accordiut;  to  size 
and  position  ;  Attendance,  Is.  a  day.  Hydropathic,  Turkish,  or  one  and  every  dcecription  uf 
Baths  in  the  HoteL  Table-d'liute  at  6.30  P.M. 


T^RIGHTON.  — BEDFORD    HOTEL.  —  Every  endeavour  ia 

'  made  to  render  this  Hotel  equal  to  its  loag-ciistingrepute.  Spacious  Coffee  Room  for 
Ladies  tuid  Geutlenien.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel,— Communications  to  The 
Managku.  Bedford  Hotel  Company,  Limited. 

DENT  &  CO.,  61  Strand,  W.C.,  and  34  Rojal  Exchange,  E.C., 

•  Manufacturers  of  CHRONOMETERS,  AVATCHES,  ASTRONOMICAL,  HOUSE 
and  TURRET  CLOCKS,  to  Her  Majesty,  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales;  Makers  of  the. 
Great  Clock  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  of  the  New  Standard  Clock  of  the  Royal 
Observatory,  Greenwich.   Catalogues  on  application. 

E.  DENT  &  CO., 61  Strand,  34  and  35  Royal  Exchange  (adjoining  Lloyd's),  and  the  Factory, 
Savoy  Street,  Strand.  London. 

T^ENDERS,     STOVES,     KITCHEN    RANGES,  FIRE- 

J-  IRONS,  and  CHIMNEY-PIECES. -Buyers  of  the  above  are  requested,  before  finally 
deciding,  to  visit  the  SHOW-ROOMS.  They  contain  such  an  assortment  of  Fenders,  Stu\'es, 
Ranges,  Chimney-pieces,  Fire-irons,  and  General  Ironmongery  as  cannot  be  approached  else- 
where, either  for  variety,  novelty,  beauty  of  design,  or  exqmsiteness  of  workmanship,  or  price. 

Black  Register  Stoves    from    9s.  9d.  to  £9  5s. 

Bright  ditto,  with  Ormolu  Ornaments  from  £3  12s.  to  £33  10s. 

Bronzed  Fenders  from        4s.  to  £h  123. 

Steel  and  Ormolu  Fenders   from      £2  178.  to  £25, 

Chimney-pieces  from    £1  10s.  to  £100. 

Fire-irons  (Set  of  Three)  from       48.  to  £6  lOs, 

pOAL  SCOOPS.— WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  has  400  different 

^-^  Patterns  of  COAL  SCOOPS  on  SHOW,  of  which  he  invites  inspection.  The  Prices  vary 
from  2s.  4d.  to  150s.  Plain  Black  open  Scoops,  from  23.  4d. ;  do.  do.,  zinc- lined,  from  .'js.  3(1.  ; 
covered  Box  Scoops,  from  6s. ;  ditto,  with  Hand-Scoop,  from  12s.  dd. ;  do.  do.,  with  fancy 
ornamentation,  from  14s.  ;  highly  finished  and  ornamented,  and  fitted  with  imitation  tvury 
handles,  from  22s.  to  150s.  There  ia  also  a  choice  selection  of  Wooden  Coal  Boxes,  witli  iron 
and  brass  mountings. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appointment,  to  H.R.IL 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE,  containing  upwards  of  8.50  Illustrations  of  liis 

unrivalled  Stock,  with  List  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  30  large  Show-rooms,  post  fVec.  

39  Oxford  Street,  W.;  1,  lA,  2,3  and  4  Newman  Street;  4,  5  and  6  Perry's  Place;  and  I 
Newman  Yard,  London.  W.  The  Cost  of  delivering  Goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will  always  undcrtuko 
delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 

WANTED  to  PURCHASE  some  OLD  ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH  Persons  having  the  above  to  SELL  can  forward  them  by  post  or  otherwise. 

and  their  value  will  be  sent  per  return— Addreaa,  Mr.  E.  BROWNING.  Deutist,  5  Chilwortli 
Street,  Paddington,  London. 

C^TaTnED    glass   windows  and    CHURCH  DECO- 

*^  RATIONS. -HEATON.  BUTLER,  &  BAYNE,  Garrick  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
London.  Prize  Medal. London  and  Paris. 

PARQUET     FURNITURE.  —  HOWARD'S    PATENT.  — 

Furniture  of  all  descriptiona  made  of  HOWARD'S  PATENT  PARQUET  is  of  the 
most  durable  kind,  and  t, being  manufactured  by  Machinery)  mo<lerate  in  cost ;  the  M'orkman- 
ehip  ia,  notwithstanding,  of  the  finest  possible  quality.  Combining  Parfjuetcric  with  Wood 
Tapestry,  residences  may  be  fitted  up  without  either  painting  or  paper  hanging. 

HOWARD  &  SONS. 
Decorators  and  Cabinet  Makers  by  Steam  Power.  25,  26,  and  27  Bernera  Street,  rx>ndon,  W. 

rPREES,     SHRUBS,    &c.— The    HEATHERSIDE    C( )  I 

LECTIONS,  forming  together,  for  £21,  a  complete  Arboretum,  equal  in  variety  to  som« 
-of  the  finest  in  Europe. 

THOMAS  THORNTON.  Ileathcrside  Nurseries.  Bagshot,  Surrey,  nffcra  a  Collection  of  all 
the  FINEST  and  NEWEST  HARDY  TREES  and  SHRUBS  HITHERTO  INTRODUCED, 
in  Seven  Scries  of  50  Species  cw^h.  one  Plant  to  each  Species,  viz.  :_ 

No.  1—50  distinct  species  of  Conifcra.  including  the  best  and  newest  for  X3  6 

2_.'>0      „        „  Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs  (not  Conifers)  „    i  5 

3  50  tall  Deciduous  Trees,  best  sorts   „     2  o 

4— '(O      „         „  flowering  and  fine-foliaged  Shruba    „     1  10 

5—  50      ..  climbint:  and  trailine  I'lants    ,,2  4 

t^— 50  named  varictica  of  Rhododendrons,  including  the  tlncst  ondneweat..  »  6  10 
7 — 50  „  Fruit  Trcca  of  various  aorta  „    3  5 

Each  Collection  may  be  had  separately,  or  the  whole  for  £21  0 

When  more  than  one  of  each  epccica  in  a  Collection  is  taken,  a  corresponding^  rcducltuu  will 

be  made  in  price. 
The  IM.iutrt  fii-nt  will  range  from  1  to  7  feet  In  height. 

The  Plants  will  be  carefnlly  parked  (without  chnrgc),  and  will  be  delivered  (free)  at  either 
the  FarnlKirunph.  llhickwaler.  or  Siiiining<lale  Stiitiunn. 

Terms— Net  Ciish  oil  or  Ik  r.ire  delivery.  Ilnknuwn  Corrcapondcnts  will  please  accompany 
their  urderH  liv  a  reinittfuuv.  rost-ollice  t.nU-rs  jiayahle  at  the  Uugshot  otticc.  Chcriuca  croaiva 
London  iinti  County  Hank,  to  the  Aldcrshot  Branch  of  which  Bank  T.  TIIOUNTON  bcgBto  i-cfcr 
as  to  his  trvi»tw(>rtliiiiesH. 

pL.MUv'S    PATENT  STEEL  NOISELESS  SHUTTERS, 

Self-Coiling,  Fire  and  Thief  Proof,  can  be  adfiptcd  to  any  Window  or  other  Opening, 
ProfpeetiiseH  free. -CLARK  &  CO.,  Sole  Pateutecfl.  Uathbone  Place,  W. ;  Paris,  Mandieitcr, 

l.iverpool.  und  Dublin. 

O    L    D       C    R    E~"a  M 

^  In  Jars.  la. 

PIESSE  &  LUUIN  prepare  thia  cxqulslto  Coamctic  with  the  grcateat  care,  freah  drflly.  Cold 
Cream  Si>ap<  free  from  alkali,  'in.  per  lb.   Sold  by  all  fuahionuble  Druggiata  and  Perfumcrt. 

Aak  for  Piknsk  &  Liuiin'k  manufacturci  to  prevent  diaappointinent  Laboratory  of  Flowcrf* 

2  New  Bond  Street,  London. 

T  r'( )N~W I NE^JUNS.— FARROW~&^J.VC KSON  (iTusiness 

J-  CHtabliHhed  t7iW).  Flrnt  Wrought-Iron  Whie  Bina,  invented  and  made  hv  the  lato 
Mr.  Farrow  in  1H24.  Flrat  Wine  Uina,  with  tieparatu  rent  for  each  bottle,  rcKifllercd  )>v  prcwnt 
firm  March  I,  IHiil.  The  new  Exhibit  Bins,  ulao  with  aeparate  real  lor  each  bottle  ilmtao 
arnnigcd  that  the  nocka  of  the  bottlca  nre  oulwarda,  an  advantage  jteenliar  to  tliiH  form  of 
Wine  Hint,  rcgiatered  by  them  March  2H,  lH7a.-m  Great  Tower  Street,  t»  lluynuukel, 
Ul  Manxcll  Street,  London  ;  and  23  Rue  du  Pont  Neuf,  Paria. 

CALT  &  CO.'S  ]'L\ST  INDIA  I'ALE  andlJirRTON  ALES, 

^  In  Holllo.also  In  Cu»k.  In  tlie  llnest  Condition.   CIIAMPAGNE-Douzy.  4ls.i  Cart, 
IllnnHie,:il«.i  SllliTy.ais.  per  ilo/.cn.  I'OKT-Coi'kljurn's  Old  Crnsled.  Jl«..  Ms..  3il».  i  DrauBht, 
per  (loitcn.  SllKRIlV-S.  Flno.SHs.i  Kino.      :  Pale  or  Gold.  Sis.  per  dozen.  CI.AHCT— 
Uuod,  IVi.i  Superior,  10s.,  l()i.,'Jli.  pcrduien.— MUOUY  It  CO..  40  Umo  Street,  Loudon,  E.C. 
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I  N  A  II  A  N'S     .      L  L     .     W  II  I  S  K  Y. 

Thli  celchrateil  ami  most  ik'licioii«  olil  mollow  Spirit  i«  llic  very  CIIHAM  of  IltlHII 
WHISKIES,  in  unrivalli-cl.  ircrfrclly  iiure.  and  more  wliclcmiinc   timn  the  tln<i>t  Coirimo 
Brandy.   Nottthc  KiilScal.  I'ink  I.aliol.nuil  Cork  hrunilcrl  "  Kiimlinii'ii .  1,1/ .  \Vhl»ky.  " 
_  Wholewlc  I)cpilt^20  OKEAT  TITCUKIEM)  STKEET,  OXl'DKD  STllEET,  W. 

GRANT'S     MORELLA     (MIKRRY  BRANDY, 
SUPPLIED  TO  IIEU  MAJESTY  THE  tlUEEN. 
Thit  (Iclicioiin  IJqiii'ur,  from  thefamouB  Kent  Mc)ri'lIiL.  HiiiJiTsfdca  wine  in  many  hnimpliolflt, 
U  much  (avourt'd  by  Siiort-suicn.  and  in  also  rcpomitu-mli-d  l>y  tin-  Medical  ProfcNNion  oa  a  vhIii- 
able  Tonic  in  c*"cr)  uf  weaknc*Jt.— Order  of  any  \\'in«-  Nfcn-luint,  or  direct  of  T.  GUANT, 
Distillery.  Maidstone.   4:tri.  tier  dozen.  Cahli.   (Jarriak'e  paid.   

LAZEN13Y  &  SON'S  TICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CON- 

•   DIMENTS  E.L.VZENBY  i  SON. Sole  I'roprietorHof  the  celebrated  Uceei|.lH.  and 

Uaiuifacturcrauf  the  I'lckles.  Saueei*,and  Condi  men  tH.  ho  lont;  and  favourablydistiiik'iiwhed  by 
thoirNamc.arecomiielledto  CAUTIONtlii!  I'lilillc  axiiindthe  inferior  I'rejiarnti.piiH  whii  li  are 
put  ui>  and  labelled  in  close  imitation  of  their  (lOodH.with  a  view  to  laittleiid  the  Public^ 
M  Winmore  Street,  CayendUli  Square  (late  6  EdwardHStrcet.PortmanSnuare).iind  IH  Trinity 
Street.  London. S.E.  

.IRVEY'S   SAUCE.  — Caution.  — The  Admirers  of  this 

celebratod  Sauoe  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  nottle,  prepared  by 
E.  LAZ^NBY  hi  SON,  henrg  the  Lubf  1  n^ed  mo  many  yearn.  HitfncJ    EUsaht-th  f,<nntbi/." 

LEA  &  P  E  R  R  I  N  S'  SAUCE. 
The  "WORCESTErtSHIRE."  Jironounccd  hi'  ConnnisscnrR  "The  only  Oood  Sauee." 
improvea  the  Apitetite.  and  aids  Digestion.  Unrlviilli  -I  (..r  rinunncy  and  Flavour.  Auk  for 
  HEWAUE  111'  1  M  1  l  A  I  IONS,  and  ««e  tlic  Names  of 


H 


UNIQUE  WEDDINO  GIFT. 


•I,EA  k  PEUKlS'S''SAU(i:. 

LEA  &  PIRKINS  on  all  liottleianu  i,anci»._.\i:cui»,  i  iiv 
ftDd  Sold  hy^all  Dealers  in  Sauces  thronehonttlie  World. 


—   ............    .........         i>r.  t*/vi\r.  I'r    luii.viiw.^.'.,   unci  Kceiiie  L^aiocHoi 

LEA  k  PIRKINS  on  all  liottleiand  Labcl»._Ai:cut»,  CltoSSE  k  BLACK  WELL.  London, 


TNDIGESTION.  — The    MEDICAL    PROFESSION  adopt 

J-  MORSON  S  PIlEPARATIONofPEPSTNE  asthcTruellemedy.  Sold  in  Bottles frc>m:l». 
and  in  Boxes  from  2«,Gd.  by  nil  Chemists,  ami  the  Mannfa<-turcr»,  THOMAS  MOKSON  k  SON, 
lit  Sonthampton  How.  \V,'C..  London.    See  Name  mi  Label. 


SOUP. 


REAL       .    T    U    R    T    L  E 
McCALL'S  WEST  INDIA  TIIKTLE. 
Real  Turtle  Soup  in  Quart,  Pint,  and  Hulf-pint  Tins,  ready  for  Immediate  Use. 
Callipash  and  Calliitec  in  2  lb.  and  1  lb.  Tins. 
Gre«n  Fat  in  k  lb.  Tins. 
Dried  Turtle  ni  Hulk. 

To  b«  liad  at  all  First-clats  Italian  WarehouKS,  and  Wholesale  of  JOHN  McCALL  &  CO., 
137  llounJsditch,  E  C.  

ELECTRICITY  IS  LIFE. 

PULVERMAOHER'S  Improved  Patent  GALVANIC  CHAIN 
B.*.NDS.  BELTS,  B.VTTERIES.  and  ACCESSOUIES.    From  2s.  and  upwards. 
Reliable  evi<ience  in  proof   of  the  unrivalled  etticac.v  of  these  appliances  in  Rheumatism, 
Gout.  Neuraliria.  Deaftiess.  Head  and  Tooth  Ache,  Paralysis.  Liver  Complaints,  Cramps, 
J-iMisms.  Nervous  Debility.  Fimctional  Disorders,  &c.,  is  given  in  the  Pamphlet,  "  Nature's 
Chief  Restorer  of  Impaired  Vital  Enersy." 

Apply  at  PULVERMACHEK'S  Galvanic  Establishment,  168  Regent  Street,  London,  W. ; 
where  Pamphlet  andfuli  Price  List  can  be  obtained,  post  free.  

TP NGLIS II  1m EDICINES^re^ery where  acceptable;  and 

foremost  amonjr  these  is  that  favourite  remedy  of  the  Britiah  household  PARR'S  LIFE 
TILLS,  the  most  effective  and  the  safest  remedy  in  all  disorders  of  the  human  syntem.  Tliey 
at  once  remove  all  danccrDusi  obstructions  witlioiit  pain  or  inconvenience,  and  produce  the  state 
most  to  be  desired—"  a  aound  Mind  in  a  sound  Body." 

May  be  had  at  all  the  principal  Drug  Stores  in  tlie  East  and  West  Indies,  South  America, 
Australia.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  New  Zealand.  &c. 

In  Boxes,  la.  Ud..  2^.  9d.,  and  in  Family  Packets  11?.  each. 

Oircctions  in  Spanish,  Portuguese,  French,  and  English,  are  folded  round  each  Box  when  so 
ordered. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


M 


UDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— BOOKS  for  all  READERS. 

Sec  MUDIE  S  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR.   New  Edition,  now  ready. 


Juit  published,  small  Atn.  prlnt«d  on  the  flnest  paper,  hoiin*  In  a  inperh  rover  of  whit*  and 
Kold,  delicately  llowcrcd  over  with  orttnite  bloisoini,  :£li.  {  post  free,  Ttt. 

THE  BRIDAL  BOUQUET, 

Culled  in  the  Qarden  of  Literature. 
liy  IIKNRY  SOUTIIGATK, 

Author  of  "  Many  Thouifhts  of  Many  Minds,"  kc 

With  Illustrations  from  Designs  by  J.  D.  Watson,  E.  M.  Wimi«ri»,  irnd  T.  Kenncdjr. 

Tho  LctterprcHS  (-100  po<?os,  double  columnn)  conslHtf!  of  cxtrjiots  In  prone  and 
verso  from  between  tWe  and  bI.t  liiiiidrcd  ftiiUior8--alijb.'ibcticnlly  from  Adrtixon  to- 
Zimmerman,  eliionologiuitlly  from  Homer  to  .Swlnburno  — on  the  subjectB  of  Love, 
Courtship,  Marriage,  iic.  iic. 

"  Very  exquisite  as  to  Its  cover— very  beaulifnlly  printed— tastefully  and  profusely  illustrated 
_at  a  cost  of  only  a  ifuinea,  this  cliarininK  book  will  be  a  very  acceptable  piesent  to  any  bride." 

AluH'laiiJ. 

"  Mr.  Southgate  has  made  his  selections  with  great  skill."— Court  Circular, 
"  A  real  glory  for  the  drawing-room."— /Joofcscifer. 


LONDON  :  LOCKWOOD  &  CO.,  7  STATIONERS'  BALL  COURT,  E.G. 


IMPROVED  EDITIONS. 

SCHOOL  ATLASES. 

By  A.  KEITH  JOHNSTON,  LL.D..  Sic.,  Author  of  the  Royal  ond  the  Physical 

Atlases,  kc. 

ATLAS  of  GENERAL  and  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOGRAPHY. 

A  New  and  EniarKCd  Edition,  suited  to  the  best  Text-liooks,  with  f;eo^raphical  informa- 
tion brought  up  to  the  time  of  publication,  ai  Maps,  dearly  and  uniformly  printed  ia 
Colours,  with  Index.   Imperial  8to.  half-bound,  l',!s.  6d. 

ATLAS  of  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY,    illu.^tratin?,  in  a 

Series  of  Original  Designs,  the  Elementary  Facta  of  Geology.  Hydrography.  Meteorology, 
and  Natural  History.  A  New  and  Enlartred  Edition,  containing  4  Isew  Maps  aud 
Letterpress.   20  Coloured  Maps.   Imperial  8vo.  half-bound,  I2s.  Od. 

ATLAS  of  ASTRONOMY.    A  New  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

21  Coloured  Plates.  With  an  Elementary  Survey  of  the  Heavens,  dcsiened  as  on 
Accompaniment  to  this  Atlas,  by  KCBEIlT  GnANT,  LL.D  .  kc  Professor  of  Astronomy 
and  Director  of  the  Observatory  in  tlie  University  of  Glasgow.  Imperial  8vo.  half- 
bound,  l'2s.  6d. 

ATLAS    of   CLASSICAL    GEOGRAPHY.      A  New  and 

Enlarged  Edition.  Constructed  from  the  best  Materials,  and  embodying  the  Results  of 
the  most  recent  Investigations;  accompanied  by  a  complete  Index  oi' iMaces,  in  which 
the  Proper  Quantities  are  given,  by  T.  Hauvey  and  E.  WOUSLBY,  MM. A.  Oxou.^ 
21  Coloured  Maps.  Imperial  Bvo.  half-bound,  12s.  Od. 

ELE.MENTARY  ATLAS  of  GENERAL  and  DESCRIPTIVE 

GEOGRAPHY,  for  the  Use  of  Junior  Classes;  including  a  Map  of  Canaan  and 
Palestine,  witti  General  Index,  tivo.  half-bound,  55. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


IVrUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— First-Class  Subscription, 

■^'-^   for  a  constant  fluccession  of  the  Newest  Rnoks,  One  Guinea  per  Annum.  Book  Societies 
and  Inititutions  supplied  on  liberal  Terms.   Prospcctuies  postage  free  on  application. 

UDIE^S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— BOXES~and~  P.\ RCE LS 

of  BOOKS  are  forwarded  daily  from  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  to  Families  and 
Book  Societies  in  every  part  of  the  Country.    LISTS  of  BOOKS  added  to  the  Library  during 

the  post  Three  years,  and  Catalogues  of  Surplus  Copies  withdrawn  for  Sale  at  greatly  reduced  

prices,  are  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded,  postage  free,  on  application.   |  Vols.  I.  and  II.  in  8vo.  price  24s.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  price  21s. 

IVf UDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— CHEAP  BOOKS.— See  i  TT'WALD'S    HISTORY  of   ISRAEL,  translated  from  the 

MUDIE'S  CATALOGUES  for  JANUARY.    These  CATALOGUES  comprise  a  I  German  :  Vols.  I.  and  II.  edited  by  RusSELL  Mautixeau,  II.A.    Vols.  III. 

large  and  varied  assortment  of  Popular  Books  in  evep-  <lei«irtmcnt  of  Literature,  with  a      and  IV.  by  J.  EsTUN  CarpE-N'TER,  M.A. 

Selection  of  the  U  orks  of  the  best  -\nthors.  in  (irnamciital  bindings,  well  adapted  for  Gentle-  ' 
men's  Libraries,  ajid  for  New  Year's  Gifts  and  Birthday  Presents  and  Prizes. 


Jnst  published,  in  12mo.  price  4s.  boards, 

T\UBLIN  UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR  for  1873. 

Also,  now  ready,  in  12mo.  price  3s.  Gd.  boards, 

DUBLIN  EXAMINATION  PAPERS  :  a  Supplement  to  the- 

University  Calendar  for  1873. 
Dublin :  Hodges,  Foster,  and  Co.   London :  Lon'gmans  and  Co. 


IVrUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— All  the  Books  in  Circula- 

tionor  on  Sale  at  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may  also  he  obtained  with  the 
least  possible  delay  by  the  Subscribers  to  MUDIE'S  LIBRARY.  CROSS  STREET,  MAN- 
CHESTER ;  and  (by  order)  from  all  Booksellers  in  connexion  with  the  Library. 
Mudie's  Select  Library,  Limited,  New  Oxford  Street.  City  Oifice,  2  King  Street,  Cheapside. 

TiHE^UNITED    LIBRARIES,  307    Regent   Street,  W. 

Suhscriptionsfrom  One  Guinea  to  any  amount,  according  to  the  supply  required.  All 
the  best  New  Books.  Enfflish.  French,  and  German,  immediately  on  publication.  Prospectuses, 
with  Lists  of  New  Publications. gratisand  post  free. 

A  Clearance  Catalo?ue  of  Surplus  Books  otfered  for  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices 
cnfty  also  be  hod  free  on  application . 

BOOTH'S. CIIURTON'S. HODGSON'S. andSAUNDERS  &  OTLEY'S  United  Libraries, 
307  Reeent  Stroet.  neartbe  Polytechnic. 


'THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  in  AMERICA.— SUBSCRIP- 

■f-  TIONS.for  any  Time,  at  PUBLICATION  PRICE,  can  be  made  with  B.  F.  Stkvfns, 
17  Henrietta  Street.  Covent  Garden,  London.  The  .Vnnual  Subscription.  includinL'  Postage,  is 
XI  I0«.  6d.  or  J7T>0,  Gold,  and  may  be  remitted  direct,  or  paid  to  the  New  York  Agents  of 
B.F.Stevent. Messrs.  iKvi.so  &  Wili.ey,  31}  Pine  Street,  New  York. 

CATURDAY    REVIEW,  from  its  Commencement,  185G  to 

the  end  of  196D.  Twenty-eight  volumes  strongly  bound,  cloth,  sprinkled  edges,  ti  js. 

ENCYCLOP/EDIA  BRITANNIC  A.    Eighth  and  last  Edition, 

21  Tola.  4to.  itrongly  bound,  cloth  lettered,  sprinkled  edges.  £15. 
 Now  on  Sale.by  C.  F.  HrsK.  21  llaymarket,  S.W. 

TTNSPOKEN,  by  Alfred  Scott  Gatti-.    Sung  by  Madame 

^  P^'^y-,  In  conseanence  of  the  enthusiastic  reception  this  song  met  with,  it  will  be 
repeated  at  all  the  Ballad  Concerts.  "  A  new  and  very  charming  ballad.  It  pleased  so  much 
an  encore  was  inevitable.  —Era.   4s.   BoosKY  6:  Co. 

CO  THE  STORY  GOES,  by  Molloy.    Sung  by  Miss  Edith 

*^  Wynne  at  the  Ballatl  Concerts.    '* '  So  the  Story  Goes  *  mot  with  a  ereat  <;ucc(s9  and  will 
doubtless  soon  become  as  popular  us  '  Thady  O'Flinn  *  and  '  Clochette 
tined  to  (Treat  popularity.' -/J/j/.'i/ re/ey^-a^y/i.    **  Will  become  one  of 
hits."— £ra.   4a.   BoosKY  &  Co. 

2  vols,  crown  Bvo.  cloth,  los. 

■RAMBLER  (THE).   By  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.    With  a 

■~y  complete  Index  and  Table  of  Contents,  carefully  collated  from  the  best  Editions,  with 
•  Sketch  01  the  Author's  Life,  by  Sir  SViLTKit  Scorr,  Bart. 

 Ixmdon:  William  Tkgo,  I'ancras  Lane.  Cheapside. 

Now  ready.  8vo,  cloth,  each  vol.  Us. 

fpIIE   ODYSSEY    of   HO.MER.    Vol.  L  Books  L  to  VI. 

Vol.  IL  Books  VIT.  to  XII.  Edited,  with  Marginal  References.  Various  Rcadincs 
Tinten.  and  Appendices,  by  IIrnry  IIayman.  D.D.,  late  >\llow  of  St.  John's  College.  Oxford  • 
Uead-M alter  of  Rugby  School. 

 London:  David  Nutt,  ;'70  Strand. 

Just  published,  ^vo.  I9. 


Stanf/arif.  "  Dcs- 
the  composer's  greatest 


QUR  MISSIONS:  a  Letter  to  Ilis  Grace  ,tlie  Archbishop  of 

^  Cm^^J^^^-  By  PiEfis  Calveley  Ci^oouton,  D.D..  Bishop  Micoessively  of  St.  llelcna 
ina  ixtlombo. 

RiviscTO.xs,  Waterloo  Plocc,  London ;  Oxford  ;^.d,Ca;?i^;idse. 


"  The  merits  of  Ewald's  *  History  of  Israel' 
are  universally  admitted.  Some  portions  of 
it  are  remarkably  pood,  especially  the  hiopra- 

f hies.  Here  we  have  the  copious  and  masterly 
ife  of  David,  gathered  out  of  tlie  liistorical 
books,  ana  condensed  into  a  vivid  portraiture. 
The  genius  of  Ewald  is  most  conspicuous  in 
London :  Longmans,  Green 


this  biofrraphical  essay  The  story  of 

Elijah  is  also  told  in  an  excellent  style  

Mr.  Carpenter  lias  succeeded  remarkably  well 
in  his  arduous  task.  He  has  entered  into  the- 
spirit  of  the  work.transferrinpitto  our  tongue- 
in  a  way  worthy  of  its  high  character." 

AihettoEum. 

and  Co,  Paternoster  Row. 


In  Use  at  Eton,  Westminster,  Harrow,  Cheltenham  College,  Christ's  Hospital.  St.  Paul's 
Merchant  Taylors',  City  of  London  School,  Greenwich  Hospital  School, 
Edinburgh  Academy,  itc. 

DELILLE'S    NEW    GRADUATED  COURSE. 
THE  BEGINNER'S  OWN  FRENCH  BOOK.  2s._KEY  to  the  same,  23. 
EASY  FRENCH  POETRY  FOR  BEGINNERS.  2s. 
FRENCH  GRAMMAR.  5s.  6d._KEY  to  the  same,  3s. 
REPERTOIRE  DES  PROSATEURS.   Cs.  Bd. 
MODfiLES  DE  POESIE.  6s. 
MANUEL  fiTYMOLOGIQUE.  2s.  6d. 
A  SYNOPTICAL  TABLE  OF  FRENCH  TERES.  6d. 

Whitt.vker  &  Co..  Ave  Maria  Lane. 


Price  Is. ;  post  free  for  Twelve  Penny  Stamps. 

r)UR  ECONOMIG   CATO'S.    By  Sir  Edward  Sullitan, 

Bart.,  Author  of  "  Ten  Chapters  on  Social  Reform,'*  "  Protection  to  Native  Industry," 
"  Happy  England,"  &c. 

 London  ;  Edwa rd  Stanford.  6  and  7  Charing  Cross.  S.W.  

Clotk  lettered.  5s.;  postage,  2d. 

fyHE  COMING  K   :    a  Set  of  Idle  Lays.  Uniforiii 

with  Tennyson's  *'  Idylls  of  the  King." 
London  :  Samttkl  Miller,  37  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden.  W.C.  


SUBMARINE    TELEGR.\PHY  in  1873:   a  Map  of  the- 

^  World,  sliowinc  the  Submarine  Cables  already  Laid  and  those  Projected  :  together  witlv 
Drawings  of  Submarine  Cables,  a  list  of  Telegraph  Stations  of  the  Submarine  Lines,  and  two- 
specimens  of  the  Langna-re  of  Teleirraphy— the  Morse  System  of  Signals  aud  Sir  William 
Thomson's  Recorder.  By  William  Abbott,  Stock  Exchange.  London.  Is.  ;  post  free,  U.  Id- 
London  :  Bates.  Hendy,  &  Co.,  4  Old  Jewry,  E.G.   


O 


MR.  EDWARDS  ON  THE  DOMESTIC  USE  OF  FUEL. 
New  Edition,  re-writtcn  and  enlarged,  royal  Svo.  witli  149  Illustrations  and 
a  Portrait,  12s. 


UR  DOMESTIC 


FIRE-PLACES. 

Edwards,  Jun. 


By  Feederick 


SMOKY    CHIMNEYS,   their  Cure  and  Prevention.  Sixth 

Edition,  revised,  with  40  Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 

THE    EXTRAVAGANT    USE    of   FUEL    in  COOKLN'G 

OPERATIONS,  with  an  Account  of  Count  Romford's  Economical  Systems,  and 
numerous  Practical  Suggestions  for  Domestic  Use.   With.  47  lUustraiious.  is. 

 London;  LoyGMAXS,  Gref.x.  A  Co.  Paternoster  Kow.  

Jnst  published.  New  Edition,  fcp.  Svo.  cloth.  i>s. 

(^REENE'S    OUTLINES  of  ROMAN    LAW;  consisting: 

chiefly  of  an  Analysis  and  Summary  of  the  Institntes.  For  the  Use  of  Students.  bV 
T.  WlllTCOJIBE  Grekxk.  B.C.L..  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrisier-at-Law. 

LoudoD :  ST£V£>'S  &  So>'S,  ll'J  Chancery  Lane. 
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Now  ready,  No.  II.  price  4d. 

THE    MEDICAL  KECORD: 

A  Weekly  Kevie-w  of  the  Progress  of  Medicine,  Surgery, 
Obstetrics,  axid  the  Allied  Sciences. 

Contests : 

Leaders  :  Postscript  to  Proem— Tiroliow  on  Chlorosis  (Dr.  Berkart)  concluded 
from  page  3 — Heidenheim  on  the  Influence  of  Belladonna  on  Secretion  (Dr.  T.  L. 
Brunton) — Clarke  and  Amory  on  the  Bromides  of  Potassium  and  Ammonium 
(Dr.  Ringer).  A^'atomy  and  Physiology  :  SchiS's  Researches  on  the  Spinal 
Column;  on  Digestion;  and  on  the  Pancreas  (Dr.  Ferrier)— Falck  on  Sodium- 
Chloride— Heubel  on  Absorption  (Dr.  Brunton).  Pathology:  Allbutt  on  the 
Pathology  of  Hydrophobia  (Dr.  Lockhart  Clarke,  F.R.S.) — Aldridge  on  the 
Ophthalmoscope  in  General  Paralysis  (Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson) — Recent  Papers. 
Medicine  :  McCJillivray  on  the  Treatment  of  Hydatid  Disease  (Dr.  Cobbold, 
F.R.S.)— Gairdner  on  Tubercular  Pericarditis — Recent  Papers.  Surgery:  Hueter 
on  Resection  of  the  Elbow-joint  (Mr.  Mac  Coimac)— Recent  Papers.  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics  :  Echeverria  on  the  Bromides  in  Epilepsy  (Dr.  S. 
Ringer)  —  Ackermann  on  the  Action  of  Digitalin  (Dr.  T.  Lauder  Brunton). 
Obstetrics  :  Caussg  and  Klob  on  Cassarean  Section  (Dr.  Edis)— The  Placenta  in 
Gastrotomy  (Dr.  Playfair).  Public  Medicine  and  Epidemiology  :  Pettenkofer  on 
the  Diffusion  of  Cholera  in  India,  continued  (Dr.  Corfleld).  Review  :  Sedgwick  on 
Tarasp  and  its  Mineral  Waters  (Dr.  J.  Maopherson).  New  Inventions  :  Aveling's 
Trantusion  Instrument— Newbery's  Palladium.  Miscellany  :  The  late  Emperor 
Napoleon  III. — The  Necropsy  of  Napoleon  I.,  &c.— Correspondence  —  Books  and 
Notices.   ^ 

SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLA(?E. 


CHAMBERS'S  JOURNAL. 

FOKTY-SECOND  YEAB. 

Now  commenced,  in  No.  I.  of  the  New  Volume,  an  Original  and  striking  Tale,  by 
the  Author  of  "  A  Woman's  Yengeance,"  entitled 

MURPHY'S  MASTER. 

Also  the  First  Part  of  an  interesting  Story,  entitled 

SAVED    BY  HUMMING-BIRDS. 


T 


T 


HE    EDINBUEGH   EEVIEW,  No.  CCLXXIX. 

January,  is  published  THIS  DAY. 
Contents : 

1.  THE  RECOVERY  OP  JERUSALEM. 

2.  LETTERS  AND  JOURNALS  OP  LORD  ELGIN. 

3.  CLASSICAL  MANUSCRIPTS  AND  FIRST  EDITORS. 

4.  THE  WORKS  OF  THACKERAY. 

5.  FROUDE'S  ENGLISH  IN  IRELAND. 

6.  ENGLISH  SALMON  FISHERIES. 

7.  ENGLISH  STATE  PAPERS,  1639-1641. 

8.  THE  CHURCH  AND  DISSENT. 

9.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  BERAR. 

10.  MIDDLEMARCH. 

11.  THE  GENEVA  ARBITRATION. 
London :  Longmans  and  Co.    Edinburgh :  A.  and  C.  Black. 

HE    QUARTEELY    EEVIEW,  No.  CCLXVII. 

is  published  THIS  DAY. 
Contents  : 

1.  UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS  OF  THE  PRINCESS  CHARLOTTE. 

2.  LAWS  AND  CUSTOMS  OP  SPORT. 

3.  THE  TWO  FREDERICKS. 

4.  STATE  OF  THE  BRITISH  NAVY. 

5.  MADAME  DE  SEVIGNE!. 

6.  EXHAUSTION  OF  THE  SOIL  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

7.  FROUDE'S  ENGLISH  IN  IRELAND. 

8.  THE  SONNET. 

9.  HISTORY  OP  BRITISH  COMMERCE. 

10.  CHAUCER  AND  SHAKSPEARE. 

11.  THE  MINISTRY  AND  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND. 

John  Murray.  Albemarle  Street. 


THE    LATE    EMPEROR    NAPOLEON.— Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  authorities  at  Camden  Place,  the  Proprietors  will  be  able  to  PRESENT 
Vith  tUc  GRAPHIC  of  January  18  an  Kxtra 

DOUBLE-PAGE  ENGRAVING,  on  Plate  Paper. 
The  subject  will  be  founded  on  the  Photograph  of  the  LATE  EMPEROR, 
taken  after  death  by  Mr.  Downey.  Rpccial  permisaion  having  been  kindly  granted  for  tliia 
purpose.    Sold  everywhere.   (>d.  ;  post  free,  G.Jd. 

*'  Not  for  a  moment  or  two  did  one  dare  to  lift  one's  eyes  and  look  upon  all  that  was  left  of 
•o  much  (flory  and  ho  much  power.  Once  the  ambo-ssadors  waited  in  anxiety  for  a  word  from 
thoue  lips,  once  Europe  could  hardly  hold  Cxwar  and  his  fortunes ;  and  now  a  narrow  room,  a 
narrow  bed,  a  narrow  coihn."— y't^ics,  January  14. 

Office,  190  Strand,  W.C. 

THE  CirURGII  HERALD.— Those  who  desire  to  support 
Ton'ism,  Churchmanship,  Authority,  and  Principle  against  Liberalism,  Lntitudina- 
rianism,  Liccnpc,  and  Expediency,  Bhould  aid  the  Kood  cause  l)y  taking  in  TIIE  CHURCH 
H£BALL>.  It  in  published  on  Tuesday  in  time  for  the  afternoon's  post.  16  pp.  Id. ;  Quarter's 
8ub«criplion.  post-free,  1h.  IJd._OHice,  2  Bedford  Street.  Strand,  W.C. 

WAKEOOUSES     in     LONDON    and     CHURCHES  in 
GERMANY.— See  THE  BUILDER  of  this  Week  for  Views;  also  for  Paperi  on 
Architecture  and   LandHcapc— Vienna  and  its  Exhibition   BuildinK— Sewer  Ventilation— 
Corbeliand  Brickcti— Pall  of  Bulldinea— Sanitary  Matters.  &c.   4d. ;  by  post,  4jd, 
1  York  Street.  W.C.  And  all  Newsmen. 

Each  Number  3d.,  or  per  Term  2fl.  Gd.  j  by  poBt,3i.  6d. 

nPHE      CAMIJUIDGE      UNIVERSITY  REPORTER. 

Pablliihcd  by  Authority.  An  Ordinary  Number  will  bo  Published  every  Tuesday 
durlnsTcrrn,  and  an  Extra  Number  when  rc<(ulrcd. 

THE  UEPOItTKR  will  contain  University  N.itlcoB  and  other  Oniclal  Papor.i- Reports  of 
DliCUMions  on  Uiilver«ity  Mttttcrti—Collt'KC  N«jtlcct«— Notices  of  the  Procccdlnirs  of  the 
Cunbridffc  P)iitoiH>plilcal.  Antl'iuurlan,  and  PhlloIoKicat  Socletleii. 

Cambridge:  at  the  Univp-rrity  l*nKHH.  Hold  by  OicinHTON,  Rf.m,  &  Co.;  and  at  tho 
Cambridge  Warehouse,  17  Paternoster  Row,  London. 

Now  ready,  Second  Edition,  lOg.  Qd. ;  by  poMt,  lis.  -l^d. 

THE    I)Of;S   of   the  lUlITISIl    ISIiANDS.     Edited  hy 
"  HTOHKiiKStiK."    (Ircntly  <nlnri/oil  (InrliirlinK  New  Partii  on  " KonncI  Munagoincnt  of 
Dogl,"  and  "  JudicInK  ol  Oou  Hhown,  and  l''ic[d  Trlul.." 

N.D.— Tlic  New  TarU  on  "Kennel  MuniKiement  oI'Dok',"  and  "  JudKlng  at  Do(  Showi,  and 
Field  TrUli,"  ore  alio  yuhlbhcd  UiKCtlic-r,  U.  M. 

London  i  "Field"  Omco,  HO  Strand,  W.C. 


13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  NEW  WORKS. 


THE    LUSHAI    EXPEDITION,  1871-72. 

By  R.  G.  'WOODTHORPE,  Lieut.  Royal  Engineers.   8vo.  with  Illustrations,  153. 

BRIDES  and  BRIDALS.  By  J.  C.  Jeaffkeson, 

B.A.  Oxon.    Second  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  30s. 
*'  In  this  book  Mr.  Jeaffreson  appeals  to  an  audience  even  larger  than  those  addressed  in  his 
books  about  Lifwyers,  Doctors,  and  the  Clergy.   His  '  Brides  and  Bridals'  cannot  foil  to  gu 
straight  to  the  heart  of  every  woman  in  England.'  -^If/jt/jauni. 

HISTORY  of  the    HORSE-GUARDS  from 

1750  to  1872.    By  J.  H.  Stocqueler.    1  vol.  8vo.  14s. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  SOCIETY  in  FRANCE 

and  ENGLAND.   By  Lady  CLEMENTDfA  Davies.  Second  Edition,  2  vols. 

LODGE'S  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE 

for  1873.  Under  the  ESPECIAL  PATRONAGE  OF  HER  MAJESTY. 
Corrected  by  the  Nobility,  and  containing  all  the  New  Creations.  Forty- 
second  Edition,  1  vol.  royal  8vo.  with  the  Aims  beautifully  engraved,  bound, 
gilt  edges,  31s.  6d. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

IN  the  DAYS  of  MY  YOUTH.   By  Amelia 

B.  Edwards,  Author  of  "  Barbara's  History,"  &c.   3  vols, 
"  A  novel  wb.ich  eanuot  fail  to  charm  ;  being  written  in  a  bright,  sparkling,  happy  manner." 

Morning  Post. 

A  WOMAN  at  the  WHEEL.  By  A.  M.  Tobyn. 
RUTH  MAXWELL.  By  Lady  Blake.  3  vols. 

"  This  story  is  told  with  a  quiet  charm,  and  contains  thoroughly  good  and  pleasant 
reading."— 2^os(.  "  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  take  up  a  novel  by  Lady  Blake."— ToAti  Bull. 

By  the  Author  of 

"  Anne  Dysart."   3  vols. 

"  A  well  written  story.  Godfrey's  character  is  finely  drawn."— ^  tJtenceum^ 

FALSE  CARDS.   By  Hawley  Smart,  Author 

of  "  Breezie  Langton,"  &c.   3  vols. 

".'  False  Cards '  will  be  a  popular  novel."— Athenoetim. 

LITTLE  KATE  KIRBY.  By  F.  W.  Robinson, 

Author  of  "  Grandmother's  Money,"  &c.  3  vols.  lJust  ready. 

Just  published, 

MEMOIR  of  NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE, 

with  STORIES  now  first  published  in  this  Country.  By  H.  A.  PAGE.  1  vol. 

crown  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

"  The  Memo'r  is  followed  by  a  criticism  of  Hawthorne  as  a  writer ;  and  the  criticism,  though 
we  should  be  inclined  to  dissent  from  particular  sentiments,  is,  on  the  whole,  very  well 
written,  and  exliibits  a  discriminating  enthusiasm  for  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of 
novelists."— 5a/i(rf/a.v  Beview. 

"  Seldom  has  it  been  our  lot  to  meet  with  a  more  appreciative  delineation  of  character 

than  this  Memoir  of  Hawthorne  Mr.  Pa2:e  deserves  the  l>est  thanks  of  every  admirer 

of  Hawthorne  for  the  way  in  which  he  has  gathered  together  these  relics  and  given  them  to 
the  world,  aa  well  as  for  his  admirable  portraiture  of  their  author's  life  and  character." 

Morning  Post. 

"  We  sympathize  very  heartily  with  an  effort  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Page  to  make  English  readers 

better  acquainted  with  the  life  and  character  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  He  has  done  f\iU 

justice  to  the  fine  character  of  the  Author  of  '  The  Scarlet  I^etter.'  "—Sttmdard. 

"  A  well-written  and  complete  memoir  of  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  American  authors. 
A  model  of  literary  work  of  a.Tt."—Edinlu)  0^i  Coxirant. 


FATHER  GODFREY. 


HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO.,  65  CORNHILL,  AND  12  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 
Just  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries, 

JOHANNES  OLAF.  By  Elizabeth  de  Wille. 

Translated  by  F.  E.  Buiraferr.    3  vols,  crown  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

This  and  the  previous  stories  of  the  same  Author  have  been  spoken  o£  In 
terms  of  the  warmest  praise  by  both  English  and  German  critics. 


HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO.,  65  CORNHILL,  AND  12  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 
HEALTH. 

CHANGE  of  AIR  and  SCENE:  a  Physician's 

Hints,  with  Notes  of  Excursions  for  Uealth.  By  Alpdonse  DoNNt,  M.D. 
8vo.  cloth,  £)s. 

"  Tliis  book  answers  fully  to  the  indication  of  tlie  prefatory  note  ;  *  it  may  be  read  as  a  simple 
book  of  clieerful  travel-talk,  or  it  ma/ be  taken  as  a  practical  index  to  the  various  mineral 
waters  wliich  excrcisi.'  so  jiowcrful  nn  innucnce  in  spccihe  ailments.'  Takcr\  in  this  latter  sensei 
with  it.s;  ainplr  ■  TaliU' of  Contents,'  its  '  Appcndii'cs,'  u'lving  a  'List  of  Mineral  Waters,' o£ 
'Thermal  and  Muiititne  Stati<tnH,  with  tho  chief  phy-«ii'ians  superintendiuK  them.*  and  lt« 
ceneral  '  IikU  v  '  it  toiins  a  valuable  and  almost  complete  vadc  mccum  for  the  Continental 
tourist  Bcckiiii;  hcaltli." — London  Quarterly  Review. 


HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO.,  65  CORNHItili. 


W 


OIIKS  by  T.  S.  BAHUETT. 

1.  HXAMINATION  OF  THE  AlWUMENT  A  I'RIORl.  U, 

2.  ISHW  VIKW  or  C.\IISAT1<)N. 
N.R  Thin  is  out  of  print,  but  has  hccn  republished  as— 

3.  THE  I'lIILOSOrilY  OK  SCIENCE,   it.  6d. 
riiovoST  &  Co.,  ai  Henrietta  Street,  Covont  Garden. 


NOW  REAUY.-NEW  WOIIK  DY  DU.  UEAI.E,  F.K.S. 

BIOPLASM:  an  Introduction  to  Physiology  and  Medicine  for 
students.   I'p.  3i0.  Willi  22  I'liUc^,  OS.  Od. 
J.  »:  A.  CllUltOIIII.I.. 


Third  Edition,  witli  upwards  of  100  Iliustrotlons,  25s. 

ON  KIDNEY   DISEASES,   URINARY   DEPOSITS,  and 
CAI<('Ul/OlIS  l)IS()HI)i:US  1  iniludiuif  the  Symptoms,  DinRnoels,  and  Treatmentof 
T7rlnary  Uiscuncs.  Uy  Ur.  l.iosisi.  Umai.h,  I'.ll.s. 

J.  ^  A.  Ciiuiioiiiu.. 

Just  published.  Part  I.  demy  8vo.  St. 

EPIDI'.MIOLOOY ;  or,  tho  Ileiuoto  CiiiiBo  of  Epidemic  DiseoBes 
In  the  Aninuil  and  In  tho  Viwtiiblo  Creation.   Uy  .lollN  I'AUKIN,  M.I).,  F.U.C.8. 
CoNTKNTHi  1.  The  Doctrine  of  Conloelon-S.  Modern  Theorle«_3.  Tho  rropogmUon  of 
Cholera— 4.  Epl/.o<>tirj. 


I.andon  i  J.  &  A.  CnUROilM.t„  N«w  Durllngton  Straet. 
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NEW  BOOKS. 


MIDDLEMARCH  :  a  Study  of  English  Pro- 

vincial  Life.  By  Georoe  Euot.  Completo  in  4  vola.  crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  428. 

DRAWING-ROOM     DRAMAS.    By  W.  G. 

Wnxs,  Anthor  of  "Charles  I.,"  &c.,  ond  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Greene. 
Crown  8vo.  68. 


THE  SIX  of  SPADES:  a  Book  about  the 

Garden  and  the  Gardener.  By  the  Kev.  S.  RetnoldS  Hole,  Author  of 
"  A  Book  about  Roses,"  4ic.   Crown  8vo.  !>3. 


RATIONAL  THEOLOGY  and  CHRISTIAN 

PHILOSOPHT  In  ENGLAND  in  the  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  By 
John  Tulloch,  D.D.,  Principal  o£  St.  Mary's  College,  in  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews.    2  vols.  8to.  28s. 


THE  HANDY  BOOK  of  FRUIT  CULTURE 

UNDER  GLASS.  By  David  Thomson,  Author  of  "  Handy  Book  of  the 
Flower  Garden,"  &c.  Crown  8vo.  with  Engravings,  7s.  6d. 

THE    OPERATIONS   of  WAR  Explained 

and  Ilhistratcil.  By  Edward  Bhuce  Hamlet,  Colonel  in  the  Royal  Artillery, 
Companion  of  the  Bath,  Knight  of  the  Letrion  of  Honour  and  the  Medjidie, 
Commander  of  the  Staff  College.  A  New  Edition  (being  the  Third),  crown 
4to.  with  19  M.ap3  and  Plans,  and  other  Illustrations,  30s. 

In  this  Edition  a  new  Chapter  on  the  Campaign  of  Metz  and  Sedan  has  been 
added,  the  Chapter  on  Contemporary  Tactics  has  been  entirely  rewritten,  and 
the  work  revised  throughout  with  special  reference  to  the  experience  of  the 
late  War. 

THE  WELLINGTON  PRIZE  ESSAY. 

THE  SYSTEM  of  FIELD  MANOEUVRES 

best  adapted  for  enabling  our  Troops  to  meet  a  Continental  Army.  By  Lieut. 
F.  Maurice,  Royal  Artillery,  Instructor  of  Tactics  and  Organization,  Royal 
Military  College,  Sandhurst.   Third  Edition,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

ESSAYS  WRITTEN  for  the  WELLINGTON 

PRIZE,  selected  for  publication,  by  His  Grace's  desire,  from  those  specially 
mentioned  by  the  Arbiter.  By  Lieutenant  J.  T.  Hildyard ;  Lieutenant  Stanier 
Waller ;  Captain  J.  C.  Russell ;  Colonel  Sir  Garnet  J.  Wolseley,  C.B., 
K.C.M.G. ;  General  J.  R.  Crauf  urd ;  Lieutenant  C.  Cooper  King.  8vo. 
price  12s.  6d. 

THE     PHILOSOPHICAL     ASPECTS  of 

ENGLISH  POETRY.  Being  an  Address  delivered  at  the  Opening  of  the 
Present  Session  of  the  Philosophical  Institute,  Edinburgh,  by  the  Rev. 
Stopford  a.  Brooke,  M.A.,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  Is. 

A  MANUAL    of   PALEONTOLOGY,  for 

the  use  of  Students.  By  H.  Axlbyne  Nicholson,  M.D.,  D.Sc,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  and  Botany  in  University 
College,  Toronto,  Author  of  "  Manual  of  Zoology,"  "  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Biology,''  4ic.  &c.   Crown  8vo.  with  400  Engravings,  15s. 


RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


FAIR  to  SEE.    By  Laueence  W.  M.  Lock- 

HART,  Author  of  "  Doubles  and  Quits."  Originally  published  in  "  Blackwood's 
Magazine."    New  Edition,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

MEMOIR    of   COUNT    de  MONTALEM- 

BERT  :  a  Chapter  of  Recent  French  History.  By  Mrs.  Oliphajit,  Author  of 
the  "  Life  of  Edward  Irving,"  Sic.    2  vols,  crown  8yo.  24s. 

THE  COMING  RACE.    Sixth  Edition,  crown 

8vo.  6b. 

PICCADILLY:    a  Fragment  of  Contempo- 

raneons  Biography.  By  LAtrRKNCE  Oliphant.  Fourth  Edition,  with  8 
niostratlons  by  Richard  Doyle,  6s. 

OUR    POOR    RELATIONS.     By  Colonel 

E.  B.  Hamlbt,  C.B.  Originally  published  in  "Blackwood's  Magazine." 
Crown  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  chiefly  by  Ernest  Griset,  cloth,  gilt,  3s.  Cd. 


THE  SUBALTERN.    By  G.  R.  Gleig,  M.A., 

Chaplain-General  of  Her  Majesty's  Forces.  Library  Edition,  revised  and 
corrected,  with  a  new  Preface,  crown  8vo.  Ts.  6d. 


RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  DAYS  of  the  SON  of  MAN:  a  History 

of  the  Church  In  tho  Time  of  Our  Lord.  By  Wiujam  Lbb,  D.D.  Crown 
8vo.  68.  6d. 

THE  GENESIS  of  the  CHURCH.    By  the 

Right  Rev.  Henrt  CoiTKMLL,  D.D.,  Blehop  of  Edinburgh.  Demy  8vo.  !«■. 


THE   tENEID  of  VIRGIL.    Translated  in 

English  Blank  Verse.  Books  I.-VI.  by  O.  K.  Rickards,  M.A.  Books  Vll.- 
XII.  by  Lord  Ravenswouth.   2  vols,  crown  8vo.  lOs. 


THE     ROYAL     ATLAS    of  MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY.  By  A.  Keith  Johnston,  F.R.S.E.,  P.G.S.  Imperial  folio, 
half-bound  morocco,  £5  16a.  6d. 

HANDY  ROYAL    ATLAS.    By  A.  Keith 

Johnston,  P.R.S.B.  Imperial  4to.  half-bound  morocco,  £2  128.  6d. 


BOOKS  IN  THE  PRESS. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  CAXTON  FAMILY." 

KENELM    CHILLINGLY:   his  Adventures 

and  Opinions.   By  the  Author  of  "  The  Caxtons,"  &c.   3  vols,  post  8vo. 

SONG  in  FABLE  for  the  NINETEENTH 

CENTURY.   By  Owen  Meredith.   2  vole,  crown  8vo. 


MR.     AUSTIN'S     NEW     POEM.  Mr. 

Langford  will  complete  this. 


THE  MAID  of  SKER.  By  R.  D.  Blackmore, 

Author  of  "  Lorna  Doone,"  &c.   New  Edition,  1  vol. 


THE    HISTORY    of    SCOTLAND,  from 

Agricola's  Invasion  to  the  Extinction  of  the  Last  Jacobite  Insurrection.  By 
John  Hill  Burton,  Historiographer-Royal  for  Scotland.  New  and  Enlarged 
Edition,  8  vols,  crown  8vo.   'To  be  published  Monthly. 


FRENCH    HOME    LIFE.     Originally  pub- 

lished  in  "  Blackwood's  Magazine."   1  vol.  crown  8vo. 


MARY    QUEEN    of    SCOTS    and  HER 

ACCUSERS.  By  John  Hosack,  Barrister-at-Law.  Vol.  XL.  Containing  a 
variety  of  Documents  never  before  Published. 


ARCH^OLOGICAL  SKETCHES  in  SCOT- 

LAND— KINTYRE.  By  Captain  S.  P.  White,  R.E.,  &c.,  of  the  Ordnance 
Siurvey.   Imperial  4to.  with  138  Illustrations,  42s. 


HISTORY  of  FREEMASONRY  in  SCOT- 

LAND.  By  DA^^D  Murray  Lyon,  one  of  the  Grand  Stewards  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Scotland ;  Honorary  Corresponding  Member  of  the  "  Yerein 
Deutschcr  Freimaurer,"  Leipzig,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Large  octavo,  with  numerous 
Illustrations. 

THREE      PLAYS     of  SOPHOCLES— 

ANTIGONE,  ELECTRA,  and  TRACHINI.S;.  Translated  into  English  Terse 
by  Lewis  Campbell,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews. 


ADVANCED    TEXT-BOOK   of  BOTANY, 

for  the  use  of  Students.  By  Robert  Brown,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.G.S.. 
LectOTer  on  Botany  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education.   With  Engravings. 


HANDY  BOOK  of  METEOROLOGY.  By 

Alexander  Buchan,  M.A.,  F.R.S.E.,  Secretary  of  the  Scottish  Meteorological 
Society,  &c.    New  Edition,  being  the  Third. 
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CLASS  BOOKS 

PUBLISHED  BY 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

A  NEW  AKD  GREATLY  IMPROVED  EDITION. 

MANUAL    of    MODERN    GEOGRAPHY,  Mathematical, 

Phy&ical,  and  Poli'-ical.  Embracing  a  complete  development  of  the  River 
Systems  of  the  Globe,  and  specially  adaptetl  for  Civil  .Service  Examinations. 
By  the  Her.  Alexander  ILvckay,  LL.D.,  F.R.G.S.  Crown  8vo.  67G  pp. 
pace  7s.  CJ. 


ELEMENTS  of  MODERN  GEOGRArilY.    Ey  iLe  Same. 

Twelfth  Edition,  revised  to  the  present  time.    Crown  Svo.  300  pp.  3s. 


OUTLINES  of  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY.    By  the  Same. 

Fourteenth  Edition,  revised  to  the  present  time.    ISmo.  112  pp.  Is. 


FIRST  STEPS  IN  GEOGRAPHY.     By  the  Same.  18mo. 

pp.  5G,  sewed  4d.  iu  cloth  Gd. 


PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

INTRODUCTORY    TEXT-BOOK    of   PHYSICAL  GEO- 

GRAPIIY.  With  Sketch-Map?  and  lUnstrations.  By  David  Page,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Geology  in  the  Durham  University  of  Physical  Science,  Newcastle, 
Fifth  Edition,  2s. 

ADVANCED  TEXT-BOOK  of  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  the  Same.    With  Engraviags,  53. 

GEOLOGY. 

INTRODUCTORY  TEXT-BOOK  of  GEOLOGY.    By  David 

Page,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  Durham  University  of  Physical 
Science,  Newcastle.  Ninth  Edition,  with  Engravings  on  Wood  and  Glossarial 
Index,  23. 


ADVANCED  TEXT-BOOK  of  GEOLOGY;  Descriptive  and 

Industrial.  By  the  Samei  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with 
Engravings,  and  Glossary  of  Scientific  Terms,  Ts.  6d. 


HANDBOOK  of  GEOLOGICAL  TERMS,  GEOLOGY,  and 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By  the  Same.  Second  Edition,  enlarged, 
price  7s.  6d. 


THE  CRUST  of  the  EARTH:  a  Handy  Outline  of  Geology. 

By  the  Same.  Is. 

ZOOLOGY. 

.A  MANUAL  of  ZOOLOGY,  for  the  Use  of  Students ;  with 

n  General  Introduction  on  the  Principles  of  Zoology.  By  Hemrt  Aeleyne 
NiciiOL-so.N,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  F.G  S.,  &c..  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the 
University  of  Trrronto.  Second  Edition,  crown  Svo.  oH  pp.,  with  213 
Engravings  on  Wood,  12s.  6d. 

"  It  is  the  best  manual  of  zoology  yet  published,  not  merely  in  England,  but  in  Europe." 

Pall  Mall  GazMc.  July  20,  18/1. 


TEXT-BOOK  of  ZOOLOGY,  for  the  Use  of  Schools.    By  the 

Same.   Crown  Svo.  with  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood,  6s. 


INTRODUCTORY  TEXT-BOOK  of  ZOOLOGY,  for  the  Use 

of  Junior  Classes.   By  the  Savue.    With  127  Engravings,  3s.  Cd. 


INTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDY  of  BIOLOGY.     By  the 

Same.    Crown  Svo.  with  numerous  Engravings,  5s. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

ETYMOLOGICAL  and  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY  of 

the  ENGLISH  LAN'GUAGK.  Including  a  very  Copious  Selection  of  Scien- 
tific Term.".  For  use  in  Schools  and  Colleges,  and  a,s  a  Book  of  General 
Reference.  By  the  licv.  JamI'X  Stoumontii.  The  Pronunciation  carefully 
Revitcd  by  theUev.  P.  H.  Phem',  M.A.,  Cantab.   Crown  Svo.  705  pp.  7s.  Cd. 


THE     SCHOOL    ETYMOLOGICAL    DICTIONARY  and 

WOIID-BOOK.  Conibinint;  the  advantages  of  an  ordinary  School  Dictionary 
and  an  Etymological  Spelling-Uook.   By  the  Same.   Fop.  Svo.  220  pp.  2s. 


•ENGLISH  PROSE   COMPOSITION:     a  Practical  Manual 

for  Ukc  in  Schools.  By  Jamus  CimrtiK,  M.A.,  Princii)al  of  tlie  Church  ot 
Scotland  Training  College,  Edinburgh.   Scvsnth  Edition,  Is,  Ud. 


A    ISIANUAL    of    ENGLISH    PROSE  LITERATURE, 

I!io((rnplilc'iil  and  Oriticil  ;  di'Hii,'nc  I  mainly  for  llie  ^isi.stancc  of  Students  In 
En^Il.tli  ComiKibition .    By  W.  MiNiu,  M.A.   Crown  Svo.  lOa.  Gd. 


ANCIENT    CLASSICS    for    ENGLISH    READERS.  By 

VnrlouH  Autliorx.  Kdilnil  by  Uov.  W.  Lui'AH  Cor.r.ixs,  M.A.,  Author  of  "  Eton- 
ianu,"  "  The  Public  ScliuoiH,"  lie.   A  volume  lu  published  yuai  tcrly,  23.  Cd. 


15  Waterloo  Place. 

SMITH,   ELDER,  &  CO.'S 
NEW  WORKS. 


THE  MEDICAL  RECORD:  a  Review  of  the  Progress  of 

Medicine,  Surgery,  Obstetrics,  and  the  Allied  Sciences.  Published  Weekly,  on  Wednes- 
day, Id.  Annual  Subscription,  17s.  4d.;  tiee  by  porft,  19s.  6d. 


A  MANUAL  of  PUBLIC  MEDICINE,  in  its  Lefjal,  Medical, 

and  Chemical  Relations.  By  \V.  11.  Michael.  F.C.S..  Barrister-at-Law  ;  W.  H.  CoR- 
FJKLD.  M.vV..  M.D.  Oxon.;  and  A.  \V.  Wanklvn.   Edited  by  iiKNKsT  IIakt. 

Tiiis  Mumisil  is  intended  for  the  guidance  ofMedical  UthctTji  of  Health  and  Members  of 
Local  Sanitary  Boards  in  the  perforraanee  of  thrir  duties,  and  fur  the  information  of 
niodical  men  and  others  interested  in  questions  of  public  health  and  the  prevention  of 
diseases  by  the  application  of  Sanitary  Science. 


RUSSIAN  CONSPIRATORS  in  SIBERIA :  a  Personal  Nar- 

rative.     By  Baron  R  ,  a  Russian  Dekabrist.     Translated  from  the  German  by 

E.  St.  John  M  ildmav.   Crown  8vo.  7s. 
"  To  all  who  delight  in  tales  of  female  heroism,  these  memoirs  must  needs  prove  grateful,  bo 
ftiU  are  they  of  records  of  womanly  devotion  and  self-sacrifice."— iS"aiurc/ai/  licview. 


A  JOURNEY  THROUGH  tLe  CAUCASUS  and  the  INTE- 

RIOR  of  PERSIA.  By  Augustus  TI.  Mounsky,  F.R.G.S.,  Second  Secretary  to  H.M.'s 
Enibasyy  at  Vienna.   Demy  Svo.  with  a  Map,  Us. 
"Animated,  unpretentious,  accurate  as  far  as  our  knowledge  carries  us,  and  pleasant  to  read." 

Saturday  Review. 

EGYPT   of  the  PHARAOHS  and   of  the  KEDIVE.  By 

the  Rev.  F.  Bauham  Zincke.  Svo.  Hs. 
"  VCc  licartily  conimeud  Mr.  Zincke's  delightful  book  as  a  fresli  pleasure  to  the  thoughtful 
reader."— ^>ec7afo;-. 

ORISSA ;  or,  the  Vicissitudes  of  an  Indian  Province  under 

Native  and  British  Rule.   Being  the  Second  and  Third  Volumes  of  "  Annals  of  Rural 
Bengal."   By  W.  \V.  Hunteu,  LL.D.   2  vols,  demy  Svo.  with  Steel  Engravings,  32s. 
"  A  closely-printed  appendix  of  210  panes  contains  the  condensed  results  of  immense  research, 
bearing  on  the  statistics,  geology,  flora,  and  vernacular  literature  of  a  region  which  Air. 
Hunter's  labours  ought  to  make  widely  known  among  his  countrymen." 

liHiish  Quarterhj  Reviiw. 


AN  INTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDY'  o."  DANTE.   By  John 

Addington  Symonds,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Crown  Svo. 
price  7s.  6d. 

*'  Mr.  Symonds's  essay  is  one  of  the  best  pieces  that  have  been  written  on  the  general  subject. 
For  discussion  of  moot  points,  and  balancing  of  conflicting  evidence,  it  has  no  room  ;  but  it 
gives  the  best  of  what  is  known  by  agreement,  in  a  manner  singularly  ripe,  full,  terse,  and 
eloquent,  and  in  the  light  of  a  vivid  personal  sentiment."— i* or fn/y^t/y  RcvUw, 


HISTORY  of  SCULPTURE,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 

Present  Time.    By  Dr.  Wilhelm  Li?BKE.    Translated  by  F.  E.  BCNNElT.   2  vols, 
imperial  Svo.  with  a77  IHustrations.  42s. 
"A  very  valuable  addition  to  the  art  literature  of  the  day."_^rf  Jovrnnl. 
*'  'Ihe  illustrations  are  perfectly  marvellous  for  their  accuracy  of  design  and  beauty  of  execu- 
tion."—J'o/o*  lUilL 

"  An  admirable  study  of  a  most  charming  subject  Two  handsome  and  deeply-interesting 

volumes."— i>ai7y  Ncics, 


NATIONAL  CHARACTERISTICS,  and  FLORA  and  FAUNA 

of  LONDON.  By  R.  E.  Feaxcillon.  Author  of  "  Pearl  and  Emerald."  Crown  6vo. 
price  3s.  tid. 

"A  charming  brochure." —Morning  Post. 


THE  ROSE  GARDEN.    By  the  Author  of  "  Unawares,"  &c. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  fcp.  Svo.  limp  cloth,  Ss.  6d. 

"  A  simple  story,  beautifully  told,  and  full  of  charming  touches." — Gunrdinn. 

"  The  tunc  is  pure  and  sweet  throughout.  In  the  way  of  art  it  is  a  perfect  triumph.  There 
is  not  a  character  too  many,  and  each  one  plays  their  part  to  perfection,  aud  advances  the  action 
of  the  story."— iVcstminster  Review* 


SELECTIONS  from  the  POETICAL  WORKS  of  ROBERT 

BROWNING.  New  Edition,  enlarged,  crown  Svo.  "s.  6d. 


A    SELECTION    from    the    POETRY    of  ELIZABETH 

BARRETT  BROWNING.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  evo.  7s.  6d. 


THE   NEW  AND   POPULAR  NOVELS 

AT  ALL  LIBRAEIES. 


-MARCHMONT  of  REDLANDS.    By  E.  S.  Maine,  Author 

of  "  Among  Strangers,"  &c.  2  vols. 

"A  very  clever  novel  There  is  exquisite  refinement  in  the  author's  perception  and 

touch,  so  tiiat  while  an  anxiouB  interest  is  excited,  everything  coarsely  painful  is  avoided.  The 

individualization  is  oerfoct  It  is  a  well-conceived  and  beautifnlb  -w  fincu  stury." 

British  (Jvfti  trrli/  lievi^w. 
**  Miss  Maine  has  mailc  a  decided  advance  in  her  present  story.   The  (irht  volume  is  in  our 
opinion  reiilly  impressive,  and  thougli  the  second  and  final  volume  is  not  equally  satisfactory* 
the  novel  is  one  which  engages  our  attention  to  the  end." —^Saturdai/  Review. 


GRACE  TOLMAE.   By  John  Dangeefield.    1  vol.  7s. 

"  The  fltory  lias  a  profound  and  painful  intcicat  Every  page  bears  evidence  of  thou<»ht- 

fulncsa  and  skill."~-^'cofman. 


FLEURANGE.    By  Mrs.  ArousTUS  Craven.    Translated  from 

tlie  French  bv  Kmily  IIowlks.   2  vols. 
**  Thi' I'i-st  comiiKMidatiou  that  we  can  nive  M rs.  Craven's  novels  is  to  sav  that  in  nn  unusual 

dc  'i  rr  I  In  V  in  -  iiiir  the  sruliniciit  of  nohlcncss  Kleuiiin^rc  is  a  vcrv  tiohlc  ci cation,  ono  of 

tho  r  u,,ni:iMh  <■  h  in  ;iit  riH  w  li  i.'h  arc  Hiililinic  tlirough  tlicir  power  nf  Hclt-sarrilicc  ThO 

tran  l.il  iHlniiiuhlc.  we  niitrlit.  imlccil,  ^av  uvr{KX'X."-Jirifish  <)u<ii  'cili/  h'>  }  i,ir. 

'■  A  \*  i  >  1m  :n.iitul  lalc  It  is  prose  ;  and  yet  there  pervades  it  ti  Hpii  it  of  Hiniplo  poetry. 

Resides  all  tins  there  are  lor  English  rcadcrw,  freshnens  and  orii^inality  ahout  the  »cr80n«i 
places  and  scenes  ;  and  there  arc  for  all  readers  purity  of  tone  and  numy  literary  i;races.*' 

lUustrutid  London  ^'ewu 


PEARIi  mid  EM1<:RALD.    By  R.  E.  Fuancillon.    Post  Svo. 

with  1  Illustrationn.  7s. 

'*  Mr.  Fraucillon's  alory  ii  bright  and  well  told."— Graphic. 


MIRIAM'S    IMARRIAGE.     By  Kathekine  S.  Macquoid, 

Aiilliiir     "  Pittv."  4c.  Ivoln. 
" 'I'lif  tliii-c  "nliimo^  cotitain  icinie  'xtiidicfl  of  women '  which  nro  rt'mnilcihly  well  done, 
tOfllUviiitr  of  Iiirtr<'  fxiH'riciuH.,  lu'i'ii  iLimlyticiil  nowcr,  ttclicilte  l)iToi'pti<)n.  iinti  a  nniiii|Uihitnm 
Hii  i;x<iiii..iU>.  (lull  llic  liijiilcKt  (.i  ritliiu  iiic:!  ai*c  cleurlv  brought  out  bv  lli^ht  indeed,  but  uliilful. 
tiiui'lu'ii."-  I'lffli.tlr.l  l.,m,l,.n  .\.'i..<. 

"  Nothiiii:  I'iKi  lie  inoii'  akiliul  iliiiii  the  mode  in  whicli  Uri.  Macquoid  has  laid  bare  lilt 
worltini;i*  ul  Miiiain'i*  nature."— .^l^AtJurMm. 


43  QV.OWV.V.  .STHKKT,  KDINBURGII  ;  AND 
a?  I'ATEllNOSTIiU  HOW,  LONDON. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  10  WATERLOO  PLACE. 
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NEW  BOOKS. 


THE  LIBRARY  EDITION  of  the  WORKS  of 


ALFRED  TENNYSON,  D.C.L.,  I'oet-Ldiircatc. 
plcting  tlio  KUitioii.    Post  8vo.  cacli  10a.  «d. 


VoIh.  V.  uiul  VI.,  corn- 
[Oii  the  Tlnd  instant. 


AN  ENGLISH   CODE  ;  its  Difficulties,  and 

tho  Modes  of  Overcoming  Tliem  :  a  rractical  Application  of  tlio  Science  of 
JurifprudcQcc.   liy  Professor  Sueldon  Amoh,  Demy  8vo.  {hmneUiatcly. 

WALKS  in   FLORENCE.     By  Susan  and 

Joanna  IIon.NEii.   'i  vole,  crown  Svo.  with  Illustrations.  [ImmulUUttj/. 
FOUHTn  EDITION  OP 

MEMORIALS    of  a    QUIET    LIFE.  By 

Walks  in  Rome."    2  vols,  crown  Svo. 

[Immedutlehj. 


Augustus  J.  C.  IIahk.  Author  of  ' 
■with  2  Steel  Portraits,  2l3. 


THE  PROSPECTS  of  CHRISTIAN  MIS- 

SIONS:  a  Sermon  preached  in  '\Ve>tmii\stcr  .\bbey,  on  the  Day  of  Intor- 
ccsfion,  December  2U,  1872.  By  A.  1'.  STA^•u^Y,  D.IJ.,  Dean  of  Wcstrninbt'jr. 
Sewed,  Is. 

CONTEMPORARY    ESSAYS    in  THEO- 

LOGY.  By  tJie  Rev.  John  Hunt,  Author  of  "  An  Essay  on  Pantheism," 
"  Religious  Tliought  in  England,"  kc.    Demy  Svo.  [iVcrt  iccek. 


OUR  NEW  MASTERS. 

MAN  EnGIN'KER."    Post  SvO.  Os. 


By  the  "  JouKNEY- 


SECOND  EDITION  OP 

THE     TRUE     HISTORY    of  JOSHUA 

DAVIDSON.   Crown  Svo.  5s.  [Immediatchj. 
•*  An  exceedingly  clever  book."_/)rn7//  Xetns. 

"One  of  tlie  most  daring  Juid  clever  jiieces  of  work  wc  have  recently  rend.  The  humour 
13  never  without  elevation,  and  the  tone  of  a  lofty  earnestness  is  ll-It  throughout." 

yoncoiifiirmiAr. 

'*  A  remarkable  book,  whirh  will  set  readers  tliinking.  Perhaps  it  may  set  them  worknij:  for 
the  LTood  of  their  iellow-mcn."— Gj 

"  It  is  impo.ssiblc  for  anybody  with  any  love  for  light  and  truth  who  has  rend  this  hook  to 
avoid  speakin;:  almiit  it.  It  is  a  book  which  forces  the  vcft<ler  to  speak  of  it  in  all  ron^enial 
society',  a  book  wliich  caunot  be  forgotten,  but  lays  hold  of  the  mind  and  cerininatcs  tlicre." 

ISirmi/ighum  Ditilij  I'vit. 

FIELD      FORTIFICATION.      By  Major 

KxoLLYS.   Small  Svo.  with  numerous  Illustrations.  \_Nexl  ueel: 

HINDOO   TALES  ;  or,  the  Adventures  of 

Ten  Princes.  Freely  trauslated  from  the  Sanscrit  of  the  Dasaknmaracha- 
vitam.   By  P.  \V.  Jacob.   Crown  Svo.  llimneduilely. 

WANDERINGS  in  SPAIN.    By  Augustus 

3.  C.  IlAiiE,  Author  o£  "  Walks  in  Rome."  Crown  Svo.  with  Illustrations, 
price  Ills.  Gd. 

"  In  >fr.  Hare  the  reader  finds  a  trtiidc  who  is  full  of  fact  and  incident,  who  conveys 
abundance  ol'iiifoi-mation  in  ahappy  style,  and,  in  a  word,  is  as  conscientious  ns  he  is  pleasing." 

Daily  Telcijyaph. 

FOR    LIBERTY'S    SAKE.      By  John  B. 

Mahsii,  Author  of  "  The  Story  of  Harecourt."   Post  Svo.  10s.  Cd. 

THE  TEMPTATION  of  OUR  LORD.  By 

the  late  Norm-vx  Macleod,  D.D.   Crown  Svo.  5s. 

THE  RED   FLAG,  and  other  Poems.  By 

the  Hon.  RoDE-V  Noel.   Small  Svo.  Gs. 
'*  ilr.  JJoel'fl  new  volume  marks  a  decided  advance,  both  in  cleamcf?  of  fbrm  and  in  melody 

of  expression  The  situation  of  *Tiie  Red  Fla^  '  is  tinely  conceived  and  powerfully  pro- 

•rnti'd.  The  sincerity  of  the  poet,  the  realism  with  wliich  he  has  wroujrht  out  every  detail  of 
hU  pictnre.  and  his  passionate  sympathy  w  ith  the  oppressed,  make  the  gcjicral  etl'ect  of  the  poem 
very  imprcsuve."— >icai/emy. 

SECOND  EDITION  OF 

MUSIC  and  MORALS.     Bv  the  Rev.  H.  R. 


ILWVEIS.   Post  Svo.  123. 


[Iinmediatdy. 


HANDBOOK  of  SOCIAL  ECONOMY  ;  or, 

the  Worker's  A,  B,  C.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Edmond  About. 
Crown  Svo.  Sg. 

"  In  the  present  social  condition  of  Ensland  it  is  not  easv  to  rate  too  hishlv  the  value  of  this 
knokas  now  translated  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Kae,  who  beloiiss  to  tlic  rare  class  of  tn>n>lalors  wlio 
•tamp  the  works  tliey  produce  with  a  lrci.li  and  novel  merit  due  to  tlieir  own  oriiinality  of 
mtud." —  iWvtminstt:!-  litviea'. 


STRAIIAX  &  CO.,  5G  LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON. 

Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  demy  8vo.  cloth,  ICs. 

THE    COAL   FIELDS  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN; 

THKIK 

HISTORY,  STRUCTURE,  AND  RESOURCES. 

wiTir 

Notices  of  the  Coal  Tields  of  other  PoJts  of  the  World. 


By  EDWARD  HULL,  JI.A..  F.IJ.S. 

Survey  of  Ireland.  Professor  of  G( 
of  Science*  Dublin,  &c. 

With  Maps  and  Ilhistrations. 


Oirector  of  the  Gcolosical  Survey  of  Ireland.  Troftssor  of  Geology  in  the  Royal  College 
of  Science*  Dublin,  &e. 


NEW  WORKS. 


The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  CCLXXIX. 

January.  Svo.  price  ISh. 

CONTENTH  :— 

1.  THE  nECOVERY  OF  JEUU.SA^E^r. 

•2.  LE'rTHIl.S  AND  .JOURNALS  OF  LORD  ELGIN. 

3.  CLA8,SICAL  MANU.SCllIl'T.S  AND  FJR.ST  EDITORS. 

4.  TIIK  WORKS  OF  TIIA(;KERAY. 

r>.  FROUDE'S  ENGLISH  IN  IRELAND. 

0.  ENGLISH  SALMON  FISHERIES. 

7.  ENGLISH  STATE  PAPERS,  1(W«- 1C41. 

8.  THE  CHURCH  AND  DISSENT. 
0.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  RERAR. 

10.  MIDDLEMARCH. 

n.  TUB  GENEVA  ARBITRATION. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  and  CRITICAL  ESSAYS. 

By  A.  IIavwaiid,  E^'I.  Q.C.    A  Nev/  Series.    2  vols.  8vo.  prioo  iSs. 

\Jn  a  few  dayi, 

RAMBLES.  By  Patricius  Walkeii.  Reprinted 

from  Fraser's  Magazine.    Post  Svo.  price  10s.  Od.  [On  Tliui  sduy  next. 

The  BURGOMASTER'S  FAMILY;  or,  Weal 

and  Woe  in  a  Little  World.  Traiiblatcd  from  the  Dutch  of  t'liiiLsriMi  JIiJl- 
m:u  by  Sir  John  Sii.^w  Lefevhe,  K.C.B.   Crown  Svo.  price  Gs. 

MEMOIRS  of  BARON    STOCKMAR.  By 

bis  Son.  Baron  E.  vov  Stockmar.  Translated  by  G.  A.  M.  Edited  by 
Max  MiiLLER,  M.A.  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  price  21s. 

SNATCHES  of  SONG.    By  Jeanie  Morisox 

(Mrs.  C.uirDELL  o£  Ballochyle).    Crown  Svo.  price  Os. 


STORIES  and  TALES 

M.  SEWELL.   Cabinet  Editions  :— 
AMY  HERBERT,  23.  Gd. 
GERTRUDE,  2s.  Gd. 
EARL  S  DAUGHTliR,  2s.  Gd. 
EXPERIENCE  OF  LIFE,  2s.  Gd. 
CLEVB  HALL,  2s.  Gd. 


by  ELIZABETH 

IVORS,  2<>.  Gd. 

ICATHARINE  ASHTON,  2s.  Gd. 
MARGARET  PBRCIVAL,  33.  Gd. 
LANETON  PARSONAGE,  as.  Gd. 
URSULA,  :Js.  Cd. 


The  CREEDS  of  ATHANASIUS,  SABEL- 

LIUS,  and  SWEDENBORG  EXAMINED  and  COMPARED  with  E.VCII 
OTHER.   By  the  Rev.  Augustus  Clissuld,  M.A.    Post  Svo.  price  Ss.  Gd. 

BISHOP  COLENSO'S  CRITICAL  EXAMI- 

NATION  of  the  SPEAKER'S  BIBLE  COM.MENTARY.  PAr.T  IV.  T!ie 
Buok  of  Suiabcrs.   Svo.  price  3s.  Gd. 

ANNALS  and  ANTIQUITIES  of  the  COUN- 

TIES  and  COUNTY  FAMILIES  of  WALES.  By  TnoMAP  NrciIOI-AS, 
M.A.  F.G.S.    With  1>7  W'oodcuts.    2  vols,  snper  royal  Svo.  price  G3s. 

The    HISTORY   of  ENGLAND   from  the 

Accession  of  James  the  Second.  By  Lord  Macaul.vy.  2  vols,  crown  Svo. 
price  12s. 

The  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  from  the  Full 

of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  By  J.  A.  Fr.ocDE,  M.A. 
12  vols,  crown  Svo.  price  £3  12s, 

The    ENGLISH    in    IRELAND   in  the 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  By  JAMES  Anthony  FaouDE,  M.A.  In  Two 
Volumes.  VOL.  I.  Svo.  price  IGs. 

IDEALISM  ;    an   Essay,    Metaphysical  and 

Critical.   By  Willum  Grahaji,  M.A.  Trinity  College,  Dublin.    Svo.  price  Gs. 

LECTURES  on  the  PHILOSOPHY  of  LAW. 

Together  with  ^Vhe\vcll  and  ITegcl,  and  Hegel  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Smith  ;  a 
Vindication  in  ft  Pbysico-JIathematical  Regard.  By  James  HtrrtiHsoN 
SxinLixu,  F.R.C.S.  and  LL.D.  Edin.    Svo.  prite  us. 

The  PRINCIPLES  of  ECONOMICAL  PHI- 

LOSOPIIY.  By  HrNUY  Dunning  M.vcleod,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  in  Two 
Volumes.  Vol.  I.  Svo.  price  1  Os. 

The    DIVINE    SEQUENCE:  a  Treatise  on 

Creation  and  Redemption.    By  F.  M.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  "s.  Gd. 


MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS  of  JOHN 

CONIXGTON,  M.A.  Edited  by  J.  A.  S\-.!ONi)?,  M.A.  Willi  a  Memoir  by 
H.  J.  S.  Smith,  M.A.   2  vols.  Svo.  price  2Ss. 

A  PROFITABLE  BOOK  npon  DOMESTIC 

B.VW  :  Efs,ays  for  English  Women  and  Law  Students.  By  Perkins.  Junior, 
M.A.  Barrister-at-Law.   Post  Svo.  price  10s.  Gd. 

CATECHISM  of  ZOOLOGY.    By  the  Rev. 

J.  F.  Bi.ake.  M..\.  F.G.S.  Mathematical  and  XatnnU'  Science  M.aster  in 
St.  Peter's  School,  York.   Fcp.  Svo.  price  2s. 


LONDOS:  EDWARD  STASFORD,  6  AND  7  CHARING  CROSS.  S.W. 


London:  LONGMANS,  (JIIKIC.N",  IIEADEK,  and  UY£K. 
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GEOEGE  EOUTLEDGE  &  SONS' 
NEW  BOOKS. 


THE  LATE  EMPEROR. 
Neat  cover,  Is. ;  by  post,  Fourteen  Stamps. 

LOUIS    NAPOLEON,    ex-Emperor   of  the 

French  :  a  Biographj.   By  Edwaed  'WAl.roRD,  M.A. 

SERGEANT  BATES. 
Fancy  cover,  Is. ;  by  post,  Fomieen  Stamps. 

SERGEANT     BATES'S     MARCH  from 

GRETNA-GREEN  to  the  GUILDHALL  (Copyright).  Published  by  special 
arrangement  with  the  Author. 

BRET  HARTE'S  NEW  BOOK. 
Fancy  cover.  Is. ;  by  post,  Fourteen  Stamps. 

MRS.    SKAGGS'S    HUSBAND,   and  other 

Sketches.   By  Bret  Harte. 

Also,  uniform  in  size  and  price, 

1.  THE  LUCK  of  ROARING  CAMP. 

2.  BRET  HARTE'S  POEMS. 

CAPTAIN  MARRTAT. 

MESSRS.  GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  &  SONS 

beg  to  announce  that  they  are  about  to  issue  an  entirely  NEW  EDITION  of 
Captain  MABRYAT'S  NOVELS,  in  Monthly  Volumes,  each  3s.  6d.  Each 
Novel  will  be  reset  in  now  type,  and  will  contain  41S  pages,  and  G  Original 
Illustrations. 

PETER  SIMPLE,  witli  6  Plates  hy  H.  K.  Browne,  will  be 

ready  ou  January  20. 


ROUTLEDGE'S    RAILWAY  LIBRARY. 

New  Volumes  for  January. 

1.  ARABELLA  STUART.     By  G.  P.  R.  James.  2s. 

2.  STUART  of  DUNLEATH.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norion.  2s. 

3.  THE  REGENT'S  DAUGHTER.    By  A.  Dtjmas.  Is. 

4.  MAXWELL.    By  Theodore  Hook.  2s. 

5.  CAESAR  BORGIA.    By  tlie  Author  of  "  Whitefriars."  2s. 


LONDON:  THE  BROADWAY,  LUDGATE. 


NEW  WORKS  AND   NEW  EDITIONS. 


ANCIENT  IRISH  MUSIC:  One  Hundred  Irish  Airs,  never 

~  :ovcr,  4s.  i  extra  editio 

an  Irish  Tale.  By 


before  puMishcd.  By  T.  W.  Joyce,  LL.D.  4to.  paper  cover,  4s.i  extra  edition,  larger 
paper,  cloth,  Os.  6d. 


THE   ARTIST  of  COLLINGWOOD 

Boron  Na  Caukiag.   Crown  8vo.  Gs. 


FESTIVAL  TALES.  By  John  F.  Waller.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 
THE  IRISH  CHIEFTAINS;  or,  a  Struprgle  for  the  Crown 

(Time  of  Vi'iUIiim  and  James).  Witlx  numerous  Notes  and  a  copious  Appendix.  By 
CuABLES  FruExuii  Blake-Forsteu.  KoyalSvo.  15s. 

DARRE'S  ELEMENTS  of  PLANE  and  SOLID  GEOMETRY, 

Improved  hy  the  Rev.  F.  LiSNSON,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  &c.,  in  Maynooth  Collce. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

THE  SPOKEN  WORD ;  or,  the  Art  of  Extemporary  Preaching.: 

ita  Utility,  its  Danecr.  and  its  True  Idea;  witli  on  Easy  and  Practical  Metliod  for  its 
Attainment.   By  the  Uev.  Thomas  .J.  roTTEH.   Crown  hvu.  bs. 
"  Wc  have  little  fault  to  find  with  the  doetrines  put  forward  by  Mr.  Potter,  They  are 
acnsihic,  and  often  forcibly  expressed."— 6'a(«*  (/ajy  Jicvicw. 

HOW  to  PREPARE  for  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMPETITION 

under  the  NEW  REGULATIONS.  By  I'.  W.  JOYCB,  LL.D.  Second  Edition, ciilaracd. 
fcp.  8vo.  3i.  od. 

IIANDY-BOOK  of    POST-UNION    STATUTES,  orif^inally 

rclatinff  to  or  oUcclinK  IRELAND.  Chronologically  arranied,  from  ISOl  to  1870,  with  an 
Index:  and  ActM  extended  to  Irelainl  l>y  Parliament,  so  far  08  tlicy  relate  to  Ireland 
Compiled  by  J.  L.  Dauuv.  8vo.  las.  lid. 


RECOLLECTIONS  of  the  REIGN  of  TERROR. 

Abbe'  OuiiitHML.  Kditcd  by  Baron  EusoUF.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  Gd. 


By  the 


THE  CIIARLIER  SHOE  :  its  Advantnp-es,  Di!=advantafros,  &c. 

By  W.  I'ALLIN,  Veterinary  Sumcon,  Royal  Artillery.   Post  8vo.  willi  Illustrations,  28. 

THE  ORIGIN  and  HISTORY  of  IRISH  NAMES  of  PLACES. 

By  P.  W.  JoiCK,  LL.D.   Third  Edition,  square  I2mo.  7«.  6d. 

"  lAiarned  and  curious."— Z^uiV//  Newt. 

THE  MODEIJN  READER  and  SPEAKER:    Pootry  and 

ProHC.  Willi  a  System  of  Oe«lurc.  By  D.  C.  Bku-.  Thirty-sixth  Edition,  l2nio.  lllus- 
tiatcd,3a.  Od. 

THE  PRACTICAL  ENGLISH  (jRAMMAR;  with  Analysis 

ol  SentcnccH,  Composiliou,  &c.  By  II.  Mo.voan,  A.ll.   ]2mo.  :18,  od. 

ABillDClEMEiNT  of  the  AHOVI!,  Iiy  ditto.    l8mo.  It.  Id. 

SCHOOI>  and  UNIVERSITY  ETON  LATIN  (illAM.MAR; 

Willi  r/ipioim  AniiciUtlonii  Iniin  tlii'  moil  eminent  Latin  tiruniinariuus,  die.  By  II. 
tlosdAK.   Now  ICdilion,  Improved,  Umu.  u. 


ULULIN  :  M'(;i,ASIIAN  1r,  (JII.L,  M)  UIM'ICU  SACKVILLE  STKEET, 
LONDON  :  BIMI'KIN  ti  CO. 


SAMUEL  THSLET'S  LIST  OE  MW  lOYELS. 


NOTICE— A  DESPERATE  CHARACTER: 

a  Tale  of  the  Gold  Fever.    By  W.  Thomsox-G  iikgg.    3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

"  A  novel  which  cannot  fail  to  interest.  It  descviljes  the  wild  life  of  the  Austra- 
lian ^^old-fields  with  a  picturesqueness  of  style  and  quickness  of  observation  which 
render  the  story  very  attractive,  while  the  new  and  imbroken  ground  traversed  is 

capnhle  of  yielding  a  rich  harvest  of  fiction  The  author  has  a  considerable 

facility  with  his  pen  ;  his  places  and  people  form  themselves  clearly  before  the 
reader,  whom  he  transports  as  witli  the  famous  carpet  o£  the  Arabian  story-teller  to 
other  shores  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye." — Dailp  A'ews. 

"  The  artisiio  skill  with  which  Mr.  Thomson-Gregg  has  worked  out  all  his  ch.arac- 
ters,  but  especially  these  brothi  rs,  would  make  his  book  remarkable,  independently  of 
the  .additional  interest  it  derives  from  its  faithful,  spirited  pictures  of  life  under  the 
Southern  Cross,  and  the  terse  contlensed  humour  of  the  conversations.  There  is  a 
jovial  gaiety  about  the  book  from  beginning  to  end  that  is  essentially  colonial,  and 
it  will  be  welcomed  in  the  many  homes  whence  some  son  or  brother  has  gone  to 
engage  in  the  struggle  for  wealth  in  the  busy  Australian  Colonies  it  so  well 
describes,  as  well  as  by  all  who  can  appreciate  the  well-told  tale  o£  a  iiard-fought 
fight." — Morning  Pott, 

THE    SURGEON'S    SECRET.    By  Sydney 

MosTYX.   Crown  Svo.  lOs.  Gd. 

"  A  most  exciting  novel— the  best  on  our  list.  It  may  be  fairly  recommended  as 
a  very  extraordinary  book." — John  Ball. 

"  Tlie  work  Ls,  undoubtedly,  one  to  be  sought  for  at  the  libraries."— Stfntfn?/  Times. 

"  An  ably-written  and  exciting  bit  of  fiction.  Few  readers  but  will  hurry  through 
it  with  almost  breathless  and  painful  interest.  The  characters  arc  sketched  with 
masterly  vigour." — Literary  World. 

WILL  SHE  BEAR  IT  ?  a  Tale  of  the  Weald. 

Second  Edition,  3  vols.  Sis.  6d.  [This  day. 

"  A  pleasant,  readable  book,  sncli  .0.5  we  can  heartily  recommend." — Spectator. 
*'  In  every  w.ay  we  entertain  a  very  high  opinion  of  this  book." — Graphic. 
"  Tlie  interest  is  kept  up  with  increasing  power  to  the  last." — Standard. 

PERCY   LOCKHART.     By  F.  W.  Baxter 

2  vols. 

"  A  bright,  fresh,  healthy  story  Eminently  readable."— .Stanf?a;-ii. 

"  An  interesting  work  of  fiction,  fresh,  and  \\en\t\dv.\."— Edinburgh  Courant. 
"  The  author  writes  like  a  gentleman." — Athoiffum. 

"  Tlie  novel  altogether  deserves  praise.    It  is  he.althy  in  tone."— S-o/sman. 
"  Few  belter  novels  in  these  days  find  their  way  into  the  libraries." 

l/undee  Courier. 

RAVENSDALE  :  a  Novel.     3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

"  Interesting,  .and  thoroughly  wholesome  in  tone."— ^l//ien^r(/in. 

"This  powerfully-written  tale  The  interest  of  a  wcll-m.an.agcd  and  very 

complicated  plot  is  sustained  to  the  end,  and  the  fresh,  healthy  tone  of  the  book,  as 
well  as  the  command  of  language  possessed  by  its  author  in  such  a  remarkable 
degree,  will  insure  for  it  a  wide  popularity,  as  it  contrasts  strongly  with  the  vapid 
and  sentimental,  as  well  as  with  the  sensational,  publications  so  rife  at  the  present 
day." — Morning  Post. 

THE  TRUE  STORY  of  HUGH  NOBLE'S 

FLIGHT.    By  the  Authoress  of  "  WTiat  Her  Face  Said."  Crown  Svo.  10s.  Gd. 
"  The  observation  of  men  and  women,  the  insight  into  motives,  the  analysis  ot 
what  is  called  character,  all  these  show  that  half  -a-century's  experience  has  not  beea 
thrown  away  on  the  writer,  and  through  her  may  suggest  much  that  will  be 
appreciated  by  her  readers."— ^(/icvKcwm. 


ALDEN  of 

Smith.   3  vols. 


ALDENHOLME.    By  George 


FAIR,  BUT   NOT   WISE.    2  vols.  21s. 

[Jusl  ready. 

SAMUEL  TINSLEY,  10  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND. 
This  day,  1  vol.  po3t  8to.  12s. 

ANOTHER  WORLD;  or,  Fragments  from  the 

star  City  of  Montalluyah.    By  Hekjies. 


SAMUEL  TINSLEY,  PUBLISHER,  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET. 


NEW   AND   CHEAPEB.  EDITIONS 


THE    CHRISTIAN  YEAR, 

Will  bo  ready  from  January  1,  1873. 

I.  Small  Quarto  Edition,  handsomely  printed  on  toned  p,apcr,  with  red  hordCt' 
lines  and  initials,  l  l.Hh  Hdition,  cloth  gilt,  10s.  (Id. 
II.  Fcp.  Svo.  on  toned  paper,  l.'ilst  Edition,  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

III.  24mo.  148th  Edition,  clotli,  2s. 

IV.  32mo.  l.VJnd  Edition,  cloth,  Is.  ;  gilt  edges,  Is.  Gd. 

V.  48mo.  Milth  Edition,  limp  cloth,  Gd. ;  cloth  boards,  9d. ;  bound,  Is.  fid. 

The  above  will  be  kept  in  a  variety  of  blndinir«  by  the  principal  DookacllcK 
throughout  the  Kingdom. 


NOTICE. 

MESSRS.  PARKER  aro  the  solo  Publi.sliors  of  tho  Etlitions  of 

'J'lIU  CHRISTIAN  YUAIl,  issued  with  the  sanction  and  under  the  direction 
of  the  Author's  rcproseutatives.  All  Editions  without  their  imprint  ai'Q 
luiuuthorised.   

Also,  hy  tho  late  Rov.  JOHN  KEBLB. 

LYRA  INNOCENT! UM:  Tliou<rlits  in  Verse 

(111  Cln  i-tian  Children,  Twelfth  Edition,  fop.  Hvo.  cloth,  is. ;  48uio.  Edition, 
liniji  clotli,  lid. ;  c^loth  buarda,  la. ;  bound,  Is.  Gd. 


O.M  OUU,  ANIJ  -.177  8TltANl),  LONDON  :  JAMK.S  rAUKLll  i  CO. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


KICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


IMMEDIATELY. 

FIELD-MARSHAL     SIU     JOHN  BUR- 

GOYNE,  Biu-t.,  Iiis  LIFK  and  (OTRRESPONDF.NCR.  Compi-iainpt  F,xlraot,8 
from  liis  Journals  cliiriiij;  tlic  rciiiiisiiliii-  War,  lii.s  I'rivato  uud  Olllciiil  Oor- 
rcsiJoudeucc  during  tlie  Crimean  War,  snid  Lctlors  oi; 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Emperor  Napoleon  III. 
The  Prince  Consort. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Lorii  Palinerstcin. 
Sir  Iloljcrt  Peel. 
Marshal  Vaillant. 
Marshal  Niel. 
Earl  of  Derby. 
■Onier  Pasha. 
Duke  of  Newcastle. 
Manslutl  liazuine. 
Marquis  of  Anjilescy. 
Viscount  Hardiugc. 
lord  Panniure. 
Lord  Hill. 
Marshal  Canrobert. 
General  Todleben. 
Earl  of  Rosse. 
Sir  John  Moore. 
Sir  Lowry  Cole. 

Countes,  of  Derby  (Miss  Farrcn). 


Lord  Montengle. 

Lord  Frederick  I'itzclarcncc. 

Lord  John  Kussell. 

Mr.  luaboucliere. 

Sir  Clmrles  Wood. 

Sir  Charles  James  Napier. 

Lord  Cowley. 

Lord  liaKlnn. 

General  Hose  (Lord  Strathnairn). 

Admiral  Dunda.s. 

Sir  George  D'Aguilar. 

fir  GeorKO  Cathcart. 

Sir  William  Iteid. 

Sir  John  Jones. 

Sir  (leorjio  Drown. 

Lord  Herbert. 

Sir  Charles  Pasley. 

Mr.  Brunei. 

Mr.  Charles  Dickens. 

Mr.  Thackeray. 

And  other  celebrated  men. 


By  his  Sou  in-Law,  Lieut.-Col.  the  Hon.  George  Wnori'ESLEy,  Royal 
Engineers.   2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  30s. 

LESSONS  of  the  FRENCH  REVOLUTION, 

17S9-1872.   By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Okjiathw.ute.    1  vol.  8vo. 

TURNING  POINTS  in  LIFE.    By  the  Rev. 

Fr.ivDEnicK  Ahnold.   2  vols,  crown  8vo.  2Is. 

DOCTORS  and  PATIENTS  ;  or,  Anecdotes 

of  the  Medical  World  and  Curiosities  of  Medicine.  By  John  Timds,  F.S.A., 
Author  of  "  Lives  of  Wits  and  Humourists."    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  21s. 


NOW  EEADT. 

MISS  or  MRS.  ?  and  other  Stories  in  Outline. 


Bv  WiLKiE  CoLUXs,  Author  of 
8vo.  lOs.  (id. 


'  The  AVoman  in  White,"  lie.    1  vol.  crown 


A  LADY  of  the  LAST   CENTURY  ;  Mrs. 

ELIZABETH  MONTAGU.  Including  Letters  of  Mi-s.  Montagu  never  before 
published.  By  Dr.  Doran,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  "  The  Queens  of  England  of 
the  House  of  Hanover."    1  vol.  8vo.  14s. 

"  One  of  the  most  characteristic  and  pleasant  of  Dr.  Doran*8  works."— Spectator. 
"  A  book  which  will  be  read  with  delight  by  every  one.^—AtUcuicuin. 

PICTURES  ACROSS  the  CHANNEL.  By 

Katherine  S.  Macquoid,  Author  of  "  Patty,"  kc.    2  vols,  crown  8vo. 
"*  Pictures  Across  the  Channel'  are  by  the  author  of  *  Patty.'  and  deserve  their  name,  being 
clear,  bright,  distinct  pictures  of  people  and  life  in  a  Normandy  town.  W'e  walk  in  tlie  shadows 
aflhe  grey  quaint  houses,  of  the  rows  of  chestnut  trees,  and  become  acquainted  with  tlie  towns- 
folk The  book  is  a  bundle  of  Ircsh,  bright,  aud  piquaut  little  stories,  touched  here  and 

there  with  true  pathos." — Times, 

A    SEARCH    after    SUNSHINE  :    a  Visit 

to  Algeria  in  1871.  By  Lady  Heubeut,  Author  of  "  Impressions  of  Spain." 
Square  crown  8vo.  with  upwards  of  20  Illustrations  engraved  by  George 
Pearson,  16s. 

"  The  whole  volume  i«  fuD  of  charms."— J/brninfir  Post. 

'■  Lively  and  entertaining."— i'ai(J/aH  Gazelle. 

DENE  HOLLOW.    By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood, 

Author  of  "  East  Lynnc,"  Sic.   New  Popular  Edition,  crown  8vo.  Cs. 

A  SCAMPER  to  SEBASTOPOL  and  JERU- 

SALEM.   By  James  Ckeagh.   Svo,  15s. 
**Tts  sparkling  style  and  the  bonhomie  with  which  it  is  written  make  it  one  of  the  pleasantest 
»f  recent  works  of  travel." — ifom-ni/  Post. 
,  "Ao  intcrcitins  book  pleasantly  written."— 5pccfaro/-. 

'LIVES  of  WITS  and  HUMOURISTS.  By 

John  Times,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  "  Curiosities  of  London."  2  vols,  crown  Svo. 
price  12s. 


RICHAUD  BEXTLEY  &  SOX,  XEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 

PUBUSHEltS  IN  ORDINARY  TO  BER  MAJESTY.- 


A  BOY'S  BOOK  OF  ADVENTURE. 
Sraall  CTOWR  8vo.  with  Orijrinal  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

VILD  SPORTS  and  AU VENTURE  in  ZULULAND. 

Colonil  II.  M.  Walmsley. 


By 


FREDERICK  WARXE  AND  CO,.  BEDFORD  STREET.  COVENT  GARDEN. 


Jint  (milt iihed.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  additional  Recent  Cases,  2a.  6d. 

?PILI:PSY   and   ITS    CURE.     By   George  Beaman, 

M.D.,  F.R.C.S._Ix)ndon  :  Rexsiiaw,  35B  Strand.    And  all  Booksellers. 


New  Edition,  the  Third.  Is.  6d. ;  post  free.  Is.  8d. 

REVELATIONS   of    QUACKS   and    QUACKERY.  By 

Detkctor.  Reprinted  from  the  "Medical  Circular." 
rhii  pamphlet  crmstitiites  a  reirular  Quack  I>ircctory.  by  consuUint  which  ever>-yonneman 

""5  ""T";  lie  may  zo  if  he  »  i-hi  «  t.,  get  iilundcrcd  anil  dcJtrovcd  Buy,  therefore, 

"xr.  Sevclationscrt  Quacks  and  (iuurkcry."  by  Detector. A. 

London  :  BAiu.iltuK  &  Co.,  a>  Kiui  William  Street,  Strand. 


FOBSTEB'S    IiIFll    Ol''  DICKENS, 
The  SECO.NlJ  VOl.U.MI.  ol 
THE 

LIFE    OF   CHARLES  DICKKNS, 

1842-1852. 
By  .JOIIX  fOUSTEIl. 

With  Portraits  and  lUuittratlonH,  price  Twelfth  Thouiaiul. 

The  NEW  KDITION  of  VOLUME  I.  ready  tliid  day. 


AUSTRALIA  and   NEW   ZEALAND,  iiy 

Anthony  TiiOLLorE.   2  vols,  demy  Svo.  lA'earli/  ready. 

THE  TRUE  CROSS:  a  Legend  of  the  Church. 

By  O.  J.  WiiY  rn-Mui.vii.LE.  [Cf/t  WcdnesJuij  next. 

OLD  COURT  LIFE  of  FRANCE.    By  Mrs. 

Elliot,  Author  of  "  The  Diary  of  an  Idle  Woman  in  Italy,"  kc.  2  vols, 
demy  Svo.  [Xearlij  reuJij. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  CANADA.   By  Lieut.- 

Colonel  MAunND.\LE,  C.B.  Oblong  fto.  with  niimeroua  Illustrations  by 
Liout.  Carlile,  U.A.,  -'U. 

ROME.    By  Francis  Wey.    With  an  Intro- 

dnction  by  W.  W,  Story,  Author  of  "  Roba  di  lloma."    Containing  345 
beautiful  Illustrations,  forming  a  magnificent  volume,  in  super-royal  4to.  £3, 
"  Thi;?  splendid  work  comes  now  in  an  I'-iiL'Ii.sh  form,  with  an  Introtluetion  hy  W.  \V.  Story  ; 
and  we  are  delitrlited  to  renew  our  ucfinaintaiiee  with  its  [.iclurcd  pa;:cs,  and  to  find  thai  the 

illustrations  come  out  as  finely  in  tlie  J^nndoii  iinuret-sions  as  in  lh<'.-e  of  Paris  The  views 

taken  in  and  about  the  graud  buildings  of  modern  Home  are  ijarticularly  excellent." 

Daily  Xcws. 

GERMAN     NATIONAL     COOKERY  for 

ENaLISH  KITCHENS  ;  with  Practical  Descriptions  of  the  Art  of  Ctookcry 
as  ijorformed  in  Germany.   Crown  Svo.  7s. 

TO    the    CAPE    for    DIAMONDS.  By 

Frederick  Boyle.  Crown  Svo.  with  Map,  Us. 

TRAVELS  in  INDO-CHINA  and  the  CHI- 

NESE  EMPIRE.  By  LouL^!  DE  C\Ry{;,  Member  of  the  Commission  o£ 
E-xploration  of  the  Mekong.    Demy  Svo.  with  Illustrations  and  Map,  IGs. 

THE  EUSTACE  DIAMONDS.  By  Anthony 

TROLLorE.    3  vols,  post  Svo. 

BRIGHT  MORNING.    By  Maria  M.  Grant, 

Author  of  "  Artiste."    3  vols.  [3'ejr<  aeek. 

CAPTAIN  O'SHAUGHNESSY'S  SPORTING 

CAREER  :  an  Autobiosraphy.    2  vols,  crown  Svo.  [Tliis  day. 

JAMES  STRATHGELD  :  Part  of  an  Auto- 

biography.    2  vols.  [This  day. 

THE  MAN  of  the  FUTURE.   By  Alexander 

Calder.   Demy  Svo.  9s. 

LYRICS  of  a  LIFETIME.      By  Samuel 

SiirrH,  of  ■ft'oodberry  Down.   Post  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  Ss. 


CHAPJIAX  &  HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 


DEDICATED    BY    EXPRESS    PERMISSION    TO  HIS 
BOYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OI"  WALES. 


New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  ready  Januarj-  22,  1373. 

THE   COUNTY   FAMILIES  OF 
THE  UNITED  KINGDOM; 

Or,  Royal  Manual  of  tlie  Titled  and  Untitled  Aristocracy, 

Edited   by  E.  WALFORD,  M.A. 
Late  Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

Contaniins!  all  the  Untitled  as  well  as  all  the  Titled  Aristocracy  of  England,  Ireland, 
Scotlan  1.  and  \\'aU's  :  all  the  Dukes.  Mar<iuiscs.  Earls.  \'iscount.s.  Bai  ons.  Baronets,  Knights, 
and  all  those  who  hear  Courtesy  Titles  or  hold  Utticial  or  other  County  Positions :  all  the 
Lortl-Licuteiiants.  IVputj-Licutcnants,  Hish  Sheritls,  aud  all  those  who  £ruiu  Birth  or 
Position  are  entitled  to  rank  as  "County  I'auiilies." 

THE  COUNTY  FAMILIES  eives  a  brief  notice  of  the  Descent,  Birth,  Marriage.  Education, 
and  Appointment  of  eai-h  i)ersoii ;  his  Heir  tapiiureut  or  pre>uniplivc> :  the  l'utiona^>at  his 
disposal  ;  a  l{ccord  of  tlie  Olhces  which  he  has  held  ;  together  with  his  Town  Addrt^ss  and 
Country  Itesidences. 

In  1  handsome  volume,  11,000  Families,  over  l.imo  pages  suj^er- royal, beautifully 
bound,  gilt  edges,  Li  IDs. 


LONDON  :  KOBERT  UAKDWICKE,  1«  PICCADILLY,  W. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  RIGHT   HON.   G.  J.  GOSCHEN'S 

J-       EEPORTS  and  SPEECHES  on  LOCAL  TAXATION.  "^^^^ 

OIR  WILLIAM  THOMSON'S  PAPERS  on 

1^      ELECTROSTATICS  and  MAGNETISM.   Reprinted,  Svo.  with  Illustra- 
tions, 18s.  [intsclav. 

THE  ARCHBISHOP  of  CANTERBURY'S 

■■-  CHARGE -"THE  PRESENT  POSITION  of  tbe  CHURCH  of  ENG- 
LAND "  ■  Seven  Addresses  delivered  to  tbe  Clergy  and  Churchwardens  of 
his  Diocese  as  his  Charge  at  his  Primary  Visitation,  1872.  Second  Edition, 
Svo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  i'"""  ""'''J- 

THE  ARCHBISHOP  of  DUBLIN'S  NEW 

VOLUME  of  SERMONS,  preached  for  the  most  part  in  Ireland.  Svo. 
price  10s.  Gd.  [r/nsdau. 

A  COMPANION  to  the  LECTIONARY ; 

i«;«o-  a  r-o.nmontarv  nil  the  Proner  Les=ons  for  all  Sundays  nnd  Holydays. 


THE 


being  a  Commentarv  on  the  Proper  Les=ons  for  all  Sundays  nnd  ^Holydays. 
By  tbe  Rev.  W.  Bexham,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Margate.    Ci'own  Svo.  <s.  Od. 
■'  [I/us  day. 

CAVALIER  and  his  LADY:  Selec- 
tions from  the  Works  of  the  First  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Newcastle.  %Tith 
an  Introductory  Essay  by  Edward  .Tenkixs  Author  of  GinxsBabj, 
&c.    ISmo.  cloth  extra,  43.  Gd.  (New  Vol.  o£  Golden  TileabURY  SEraE-s.) 
"  A  charmmg  little  volume."— Sancia;-d.  [  This  day. 

A  HANDBOOK  of  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

-'-^  B7  the  Rev.  Henry  Calderwood,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 
il.  the  University  of  Edinburgh.    Crown  Svo.  fis.  {This  daij. 

"  The  work  possesses  an  intrinsic  value  which  must  recommend  it  to 
philosophers  and  students."- lI'M^/vK/fs^ci- Seoie'".  „„!,„,.=, 

"  We  cannot  too  heartilv  commend  this  excellent  manual  to  all  teachere 
who  are  anxious  that  the  'f aitli  of  their  pupils  should  be  strengthened  by 
sound  philosophy  and  substantial  logic."— John  Bull. 

MEMOIR  of  a  BROTHER.    By  Thomas 

Hughes  M  P.  Crown  Svo.  with  Portrait  of  George  Hughes,  .after  Watts, 
engraved  by  Jeens.  C-'"  «  f"" 

MR.  EDWARD  A.  FREEMAN'S  HISTO- 
EICAL  ESSAYS.    Second  Series.    (Vol.  I.  Second  Edition,  Svo.  lOs.  «d.) 

[Immediaiehi. 

STUDIES    in    the     HISTORY    of  the 

^      RENAISSANCE.   By  W.  H.  Pater,  M.A.,  Brazenose  College,  Oxford. 

[Immcdtaknj. 

PLAYS  and  PURITANS,  and  other  Essays. 

^       By  the  Rev.  Chari.es  Kingsley,  M.A..  Canon  of  Chester.  Reprinted.  With 
Portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.    Crown  Svo.  5s.  [■'"si  ready. 

THE  FOOL  of  QUALITY;  or,  the  History 

-■-       of  Henry  Earl  of  Moreland.    New  and  revised  Edition,  with  Biographical 
Preface  by  the  Rev.  C.  Kingsley.  [Immedmtely. 

MICHAEL  FARADAY.    By  J.  H.  Glad- 

ITjL  PRC,.    New  Edition,  crown  Svo.  with  Portrait  from  Photograph 

by  John  Watkins,  4s.  6d.  ""'^f- 

THE  HISTORY  of  TACITUS.  Translated 

into  English  by  A.  J.  CnuRCn,  M.A.,and  W.  J.  BROTiRinn,  M.A.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition,  revised,  with  Map  and  Notes,  crown  Svo.  Gs. 

^  [Just  reddy. 


ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE. 

SCIENCE  PRIMERS.    Edited  by  Professors 

^      Huxley,  Roscoe,  and  Balfour  Stewart. 

PRIMER  of  CHEMISTRY.    By  H.  E.  Roscoe,  F.R.S., 

Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Owen's  College,  Manchester.  Second  Edition, 
ISmo.  Is. 

PRIMER  of  PHYSICS.    By  B.iLFOTTK  Stewart,  r.R.S., 

Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  Owen's  College,  Manchester.   ISmo.  Is. 

PRIxMER  of  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.    By  A.  Geikie, 

F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

[Immediately. 

INTRODUCTORY.    By  Professor  Huxley.       [in  the  press. 
other  Volumes  in  preparation. 

SCIENTIFIC  CLASS-BOOKS. 

POPULAR  ASTRONOxMY.   By  Sir  G.  B.  Airy,  K.C.B., 

Astronomer-Royal.    Seventh  Edition,  ISmo.  with  Illustrations,  4s.  6d. 

ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  in  ASTRONOMY.     By  J. 

Norman  Lockyer,  F.R.S.    With  Coloured  Diagram  of  the  Specti-aot  the 
Sun,  Stars,  and  Nebula;.    Ninth  Thousand,  ISmo.  with  Illustrations,  5s.  Gd. 
"  The  book  is  full,  clear,  and  sound."— ^(/ifnccum. 
QUESTIONS  on  the  SAME.   Is.  6d. 

LESSONS  in  ELEMENTARY  BOTANY.  By  Professor 
Oliver,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.  Thirteenth  Thousand,  ISmo.  with  Illustration^ 
price  4s.  Gd.  .  _ 

"  We  know  of  no  work  so  well  suited  to  direct  the  botanical  pupil  s 
efforts  as  that  of  Professor  Oliver."— A'a(iira;  History  Review. 

LESSONS  in  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY.    By  Pro- 
fessor Roscoe.    Thirty-third  Thousand,  ISmo.  with  numerous  IIlustrat.ons 
and  Chromo-lithograpiis  of  the  Solar  Spectra,  4s.  Gd. 
"  A  small,  compact,  carefully  elaborated,  and  well-arranged  manual." 

Spectator. 

ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  in  LOGIC,  Deductive  and 

Inductive.  By  Professor  Jevo.n's.  With  copious  Questions  and  Examples, 
and  a  Vocabulary  of  Logical  Terms.   New  Edition,  ISmo.  33.  6d. 

LESSONS  in  ELEMENTARY  PHYSIOLOGY.  By  Pro- 
fessor Huxley.  Twenty-first  Thousand,  ISmo.  with  numerous  Illustrations, 
price  -Is.  Gd. 

"  A  small  book  ;  but  pure  gold  throughout.  There  is  not  a  waste  sentencft 
or  a  superfluous  word,  and  yet  it  is  all  clear  as  daylight,  —auardian. 


T 


HE     NARRATI'VE    of  ODYSSEUS 

(Homer's  Odyssey,  IX.  to  XII.),  with  Commentary  by  John  E.  B.  Mayor, 
M.A.   Part  I.  fcp.  Svo.  3s.  [Ihisday. 

THE   GROWTH  of  the  ENGLISH  CON- 

J-       cTTTnTTnxr  frnm  the  Earliest  Times.    By  E.  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L. 

[Immediately. 


STITUTION  from  the  Earliest  Times. 
New  and  Revised  Edition,  crown  Svo.  Os. 


THE     STRANGE    ADVENTURES  of  a 

PHAETON.  By  William  Black,  Author  of  "  A  Daughter  of  Hctli,"  &c. 
Fourth  Edition,  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  21s.  \.Th's  day. 

"  The  book  is  a  really  charming  description  of  a  thouiiand  English  Innd- 
ecanes  and  of  the  emergencies  and  the  fun  and  the  delight  of  a  picmc 
journey  through  tliem  by  a  party  determined  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  as 

well  matx;hed  as  the  pair  of  horses  which  drew  the  phaeton  they  sat  in  

The  real  charm  and  purpose  of  tlie  book  is  its  open  .air  life  among 
hills  and  dales;  the  figures  do  not  st.alk  through  those,  huge  as  demons  o 
the' Hart/.  Mountains,  but  keep  their  pbico  in  the  sciUe  of  a  beautiful 
creation,  appearing  only  as  little  bits  of  colour,  which  give  lite  and  br.ght- 

rc^^i;^S"n.nrbca,^       scenery,  and  just  such  a  bright  and 

pleasant  thread  of  story  as  beguiles  the  reader  on.  It  is  really  a  novc 

oiie,  which  is,  of  all  recommendations,  perhaps  the  greatest  in  this  blase 
age',"— Illacku:ood's  Magazine. 

THE  RUSSO-INDIAN    QUESTION,  His- 

torically.  Strategically,  and  Politically  ^l'>lf^'-'''^-J';i'^^ 
Central  Asiatic  Politics.    By  Captain  F.  TiiENCU,  I'.R.O.S.,  20tli  Ilussaia. 
Crown  Svo.  with  Map,  7a.  Gd.  _         ,      t.  u 

The  Alhenwum  says  :  "  Tlicro  are  three  chapters  in  tins  work  which 
Mpecially  deserve  our  attention-one  in  which  the  antbor  speaks  of  t  o 
oHgi  1,  growth.  an,l  progress  of  Russo-phobia-one  in  wluch  as  a  tidier  lie 
dwell"  on  the  strategical  aspects  of  th(.  Russo-l.idiai._.iucstion-aud  a  third 
where  ho  treats  the  political  aspects  of  the  (piestion. 

POETHE  and  FELIX  MENDELSSOHN. 

From  New  and  Original  Documents.   Crown  Hvo.with  Portraits,  li-ncsimiles, 
&c.«  '>y*  „ 
"  The  book  is  a  very  charming  one  on  a  topic  of  deep  and  lasting  Interest. 

titandard. 


QUESTIONS  on  the  SAME,  Is.  Gd. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY  for  BEGINNERS.  By  Millicexx 

GARRE-rr  Fawcbtt.   With  Questions.    New  Edition,  ISmo.  2s.  Gd. 

■  LESSONS  in  ELEMENTARY  PHYSICS.    By  Balfoi: 

Stewart  F  R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  Owen's  College,  Man- 
chester. 'New  Edition,  ISmo.  with  Coloured   Diagram  and  numeror.- 
Illustrations,  -Is.  Gd. 
"  The  beau  ideal  of  a  scientific  class  book,  clear,  accurate,  and  thoroug  ' 

Educational  Ames. 

OWEN'S  COLLEGE  .lUNIOR  COURSE  of  PRACTICAL 

chemistry    By  P.  JoXES,  Chemical  Master  in  the  Grammar  School, 
Manchester.  With  Preface  by  Professor  Roscoe.  lSmo.2s.6d.  [Thisday. 
Other  Volumes  in  preparation. 

EDITED  BY  EDWARD  A.  lyiEEMAN,  D.C.L. 

JJ^ISTORICAL    COURSE   for  SCHOOLS. 

Vol.  L  GENERAL  SKETCH  of  EUROPEAN  HISTORY 

By  E.  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.   ISmo.  cloth,  Ss.  Cd. 
""  Likely  we  think,  to  prove  of  good  service  in  schools."— A///  Malt  (;om'„ 
"  It  supplies  the  great  want  of  a  good  foundation  for  historical  teaching. 

Hducaiional  Tiina, 

In  the  press, 

ENGLAND.    By  Edith  Thompson. 
SCOTLAND.   By  Margaret  Macarthub. 
ITALY.   By  tlie  Rev.  W.  Hunt,  M.A. 
GERMANY.   By  J.  Sime,'  M.A. 


CiLD    ENGLISH   HISTORY.     By  E. 

FiiEEMAN.  D.C.L.   Second  Edition,  revised,  with  5  Coloured  Maps,  i 


fcp.  Svo.  Gs 


PAMEOS    from    ENGLISH  HISTORY 

^      By  CnAULorrE  M.  Yonge,  Author  of  "  The  Heir  of  RedelylTe." 

Vol.  I.  FROM  ROLLO  to  EDWARD  II.  Second  Edili 

price  5s.    ■       ^  ri' 

Vol.  II.  THE  WARS  in  FRANCE.    Extra  fcp.  Svo.  Sk 

irUROPEAN     HISTORY:   Narrated  in  . 

-I  Pcrics  of  Historical  Selections  from  the  l!.>it  Authori-.ies.  Edlt^l  o" 
An'ingcd  I'y  E.  M.  Sewei.l  and  CiiAULorni  M.  Yonge.  -i  vols,  crown  8v 
each  Gs. 
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No.  900,  Vol.  35. 


January  25,  1873. 


r  RcgiRterc'I  for  "1 
L  Traniiuiibsion  abroad.  J 


Price  dd. 


GENERAL  GRANT'S  FOrvEIGN  POLICY. 

AN  amiable  writer  in  the  Kreuz  Zeitunrj  includes  in  a  long 
catalogue  of  affronts  supposed  to  have  been  offered  to 
England  the  cession  to  Germany  of  Delagoa  Bay,  which  the 
Portuguese  have  not  ceded,  and  the  lease  or  sale  by  an  im- 
pudent adventurer  called  Baez  of  the  bay  and  harbour  of 
Samana  to  an  American  Joint-Stock  Company.     It  is  still 
extremely  doubtful  whether  the  Senate  will  allow  the  Pkesi- 
DENT  to  accomplish  liis  favourite  project  of  annexing  San 
Domingo  ;  but  a  protest  or  expression  of  alarm  on  the  part 
of  England  Avould  insure  popular  support  to  any  scheme  of 
aggression.    The  Joint-Stock  Company  is  evidently  a  mere 
fiction,  or  a  temporary  instrument  of  the  President.  The 
American  Government  would  never  recognize  tlie  sovereignty 
of  an  iri'CPponsiblc  body  of  private  persons  over  any  territory 
in  the  Western   hemisphere.     The  peninsula  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  alleged  conveyance  is  smaller  than  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  but  the  harbour  is  the  principal  outlet  for  the  trade 
of  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island.   Soutli  American  Presidents 
liave  seldom  been  remarkable  fur  scrupulous  regard  to  the  con- 
stitutional limits  of  tlieir  power ;  but  Baez  surpasses  all  com- 
petitors in  audacity  when  he  sells  to  foreigners  the  absolute 
sovereignty  over  an  indispensable  portion  of  the  national 
territory.    It  appears  that  he  has  a  complaisant  Senate  which 
will  share  in  the  plunder,  if  tlie  bargain  is  concluded  by  the 
American  Government.  The  treaty,  as  it  is  called,  can  scarcely 
be  worth  the  paper  or  parchment  on  which  it  is  written.  No 
body  of  speculators  can  either  make  a  treaty  or  acquire  by 
purchase  the  right  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  foreigners 
Resident  on  their  property.  An  American  Republic  of  Samana 
would  be  simply  ridiculous ;  nor  can  there  be  any  reason  for 
going  througli  an  idle  form  if  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  is  disposed  to  reverse  its  former  policy,  and  if  the  House 
of  Representiitives  is  willing  to  vote  the  amount  which  Baez  is  to 
receive  as  a  bribe.  It  is  evident  that  the  rest  of  the  territorj'  and 
the  Dominican  Republic  must  follow  the  fortunes  of  Samana, 
and  that  Hayti  must  be  annexed  in  its  turn.    There  is  no 
reason  why  England  should  concern  itself  about  the  negotia- 
tion.   Both  the  Spanish  and  the  French  poptilation  of  the 
island  would  probably  be  better  governed  by  American  ofKcers 
than  by  half-civihzed  rulers  of  the  type  of  Baez,    It  was 
assuredly  not  out  of  deference  to  England,  and  probably  not 
from  any  excessive  regard  to  the  rights  of  negro  or  mulatto 
Republics,  tliat  the  Senate  overruled  General  Ghan-t's  policy 
of  annexation.    It  is  possible  that  the  American  Union  may 
eventually  surround  itself  with  dependencies;  but  prudent 
politicians  hesitate  to  commence  without  urgent  reason  a  scries 
of  experiments  which  might  seriously  ailect  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Republic.   Even  after  the  admission  of  Pinchiseck, 
the  appe;u;ince  of  Baez  at  Washington  as  a  Senator  of  the 
United  Suites  from  San  Domingo  would  scarcely  be  regarded 
with  equanimity.    Inlijrior  races  included  in  the  dominion  of 
.  the  Union   must  either    be  allowed    to  share  in  govcrn- 
'  ment  and  legislation,  or  be  ruled  by  an  authority  which  has 
yet  to  be  created.    For  purposes  of  commerce  it  is  wholly 
'  unnecessary  to  buy  or  to  rent  either  the  harboiu-  ol'  Samana 
I  or  the  territory  of  San  Domingo ;  but  if  the  people  of  the 
'  United  States  really  desire  to  Ibund  a  colonial  empire,  they 
will  approve  of  the  treasonable  corruption  of  Baez. 
I     The   bargain   concluded  by   the   anonymous  Company 
furnishes  an  excuse,  if  not  a  justification,  for  some  of  the 
charges  which  Mr.  SuMXEU  urged  against  General  Guakt  in 
his  elaborate  speech  delivered  in  the  last  Session  of  Congress. 
There  is  undoubtedly  re.-ison  to  suspect  that  the  President 
has  determined  on  pursuing  a  policy  of  aggression  in  several 
different  quarters.    He  has  despatched  a  general  ofHcer  who 
enjoys  his   confidence  to  suiKjrintend  the   proceedings  of 


the  Sandwich  Islanders ;    and  the  journals  which  support 

his  Government  arc  careful  to  proclaim  that  the  mission  of 
the  Pacific  fleet  to  Honolulu  is  intended  for  the  purpose  of 
counteracting  English  influence.  Not  two  months  have  passed 
since  General  Gkant  announced  in  his  Message  to  Congress 
tiiat  not  a  cloud  any  longer  hung  over  the  relations  of  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States;  but  the  temptation  of  an  appeal 
to  popular  prejudice  whi<;h  may  perhaps  remove  the  objection 
to  annexation  at  once  prevails  over  the  friendly  disposition 
which  had  been  professed.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
Senate  may  resent  the  practice  of  employing  military  officers 
on  informal  diplomatic  missions.  General  Sciiofield  repre- 
sents at  Honolulu  the  President  alone,  although  an  accredited 
American  Minister  holds  a  commission  which  must  have  been 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the 
peaceable  professions  of  the  iMessage  should  have  been  imme- 
diately afterwards  interpreted  by  the  underhand  transaction 
with  Baez,  and  by  the  despatch  of  the  squadron  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  It  now  appears  that  the  journals  which  foretold 
the  adoption  of  a  bolder  foreign  policy  after  the  re-election  of 
General  Grant  enjoyed  a  confidence  which  the  President 
withheld  from  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
It  is  difficult  for  foreigners  to  ascertain  whether  any  sudden 
change  has  affected  public  opinion  in  the  United  States.  It 
will  be  strange  if  Congress  votes  the  money  which  will  be 
required  to  fulfil  the  engagements  of  the  Samana  Company 
with  Baez,  after  refusing  to  provide  for  the  purchase  of  St. 
Thomas  from  the  Government  of  Denmark.  The  acquisition 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  more  likely  to  meet  with  general 
approval ;  but  the  unauthorised  action  of  the  President  will 
scarcely  fail  to  provoke  jealousy  and  censure. 

Of  all  the  unexpected  indications  of  an  ambitious  policy, 
the  most  surpi'ising  is  the  calculated  menace  which  has  been 
addressed  to  Spain.  The  indirect  form  of  the  communication 
aggravates  the  insult,  as  it  implies  that  Mr.  Fish  was  not  even 
disposed  to  allow  the  Spanish  Government  an  opportunity  of 
complying  with  his  demands.  When  the  despatch  was  pub- 
lished at  Washington,  Mr.  Fisii  must  have  been  i'uUy  aware 
that  it  had  not  been  presented  by  General  Sickles  to  the 
Spanish  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs;  yet  the  despatch 
itself  contained  a  formal  order  to  communicate  without  delay 
either  the  text  or  the  substance  of  the  document.  Senor 
ZoRRiLLA  had  shortly  before  been  attacked  in  the  Cortes  on 
the  ground  of  his  alleged  subserviency  to  American  dictation  ; 
and  by  publishing  the  des])atch  Mr.  Fish  supplied  a  formidable 
weapon  to  the  Opposition  which  is  engaged  in  the  task  of 
maintaining  slavery  in  Porto  Rico.  If  the  Emancipation  Bill 
is  rejected,  and  the  Government  consequently  driven  from, 
office,  the  American  Secretary  of  State  will  have  once  more 
an  opportunity  of  denouncing  the  existence  of  slavery  in 
Cuba.  The  inability  to  tolerate  for  a  few  years  longer  the 
continuance  in  a  foreign  State  of  a  system  which  was  abolished 
less  than  ten  years  ago  in  the  United  States  is  the  more  signifi- 
cant because  General  Grant  was  before  the  Civil  War  not  an 
opponent  of  slavery.  It  is  remarkable  that  zeal  for  abolition 
should  prompt  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  aggression  which  is- 
elsewhere  simultaneously  pursued  on  entirely  different 
grounds.  There  are  no  slaves  in  San  Domingo  or  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  tliere  has  in  Cuba 
been  neither  the  extinction  of  a  dynasty  nor  a  lease  of  a  part 
of  the  island  in  full  sovereignty  to  a  Company  of  American 
shareholders.  The  proverbial  five  reasons  for  drinking  were 
consistent  with  one  another  in  comparison  with  the  Presi- 
dent's three  reasons  for  annexing  as  many  insular  territories 
in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 

Foreign  politicians  who  happen  to  dislike  England  will 
probably  have  many  opportunities  of  congratulating  them- 
selves on  practical  prools  that  Russia,  or  the  United  States, 
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or  perhaps  the  German  Empire  itself,  entertain  ambi- 
tious designs.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  English 
Government  and  nation  have  no  means  of  interposing  a 
veto  on  the  aggrandizement  of  great  Powers  as  long  as 
it  is  not  elFected  at  the  expense  of  England;  nor  is  it  a 
cause  for  regret  that  such  a  transaction  as  the  purchase  of 
Ramana  affords  no  reason  or  pretext  for  interference  with 
the  policy  of  the  United  States.  It  was  a  King  of  Prussia, 
and  not  an  English  Minister,  who  declared  that,  if  he 
were  King  of  France,  not  a  gun  should  be  fired  in  Europe 
without  his  permission.  Many  guns  may  and  will  here- 
after be  fired  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  witliout 
the  permission  of  England ;  but  it  is  not  altogether 
obvious  that  each  separate  explosion  will  be  especially 
offensive  to  one  neutral  and  peaceable  Power.  The  annexa- 
tion of  Savoy  and  Nice  was  probably  as  unacceptable  to 
Prussia  as  to  England,  and  the  encroachments  of  Kussia  on 
the  nominal  independence  of  Poland  were  distasteful  to  the 
Western  Powers ;  but  it  has  not  been  generally  held  that  in 
either  case  it  would  have  been  prudent  to  resort  to  hostile 
proceedings.  The  Frencli  nation,  under  the  influence  of 
thoughtless  and  prejudiced  writers  and  orators,  thought  fit  a 
few  years  ago  to  regard  the  progress  of  German  unity  as  an 
injury  to  itself.  To  avoid  taunts  of  the  same  kind  which  are 
now  directed  against  England,  the  Imperial  Government 
plunged  into  the  disastrous  war  which  overthre:v  the  dj'nasty. 
Before  the  Government  and  Parliament  of  England  will  be 
induced  to  follow  the  example  of  France,  the  irony  and  in- 
vective of  German  journalists  must  become  more  pointed  and 
more  effective  than  at  present. 


POLITICS  AT  EmMINGTTAM. 

POLITICIANS  of  all  parties  will  be  glad  to  learn  from 
Mr.  Bright's  letter  excusing  his  absence  from  a  meeting 
of  his  constituents  at  Birmingham,  that  this,  he  hopes,  will  be 
the  last  occasion  on  which  he  will  have  to  solicit  their  indul- 
gence. His  health  is  so  far  restored  that  he  may  be  expected 
to  take  some  part  in  the  deliberations  of  Parliament  next 
Session,  and  to  give  before  long  to  the  electors  of  Birmingham 
and  to  the  country  the  benefit  of  knowing  what  he  really  thinks 
on  the  important  subjects  which  he  announces  as  ripe  lor 
discussion.  The  principal  topics  to  which  he  adverts  are  tlie 
reduction  of  expenditure,  the  "  land  question,"  and  the  altera- 
tion of  the  coimty  franchise.  Mr.  Bi;ight  is  in  a  different 
position  from  that  occupied  by  most  Liberal  members,  and 
especially  from  that  occupied  by  his  colleagues  at  Birmingham. 
He  is  aware  that  the  country  wants  something  more  than 
vague  phrases  about  extravagance,  and  landlordism,  and 
suffering  labourers.  It  wants  clear  practical  propositions, 
based  on  arguments  that  will  bear  discussion,  even  if  discussion 
shows  them  to  be  untenable.  More  particularly  Mr.  Bright 
must  be  supposed  to  know  what  the  land  question  is  ;  for  he 
speaks  as  if  it  had  a  clear  meaning  to  his  mind,  and  it  has 
been  in  a  great  measure  in  consequence  of  his  publication  of 
an  old  letter  from  Mr.  Cobden  that  the  notion  has  come  to 
be  suddenly  and  rapidly  entertained  that  to  deal  with  this 
question  satisfactorily  must  bo  part  of  the  accepted  Liberal 
programme.  He  also  says  in  liis  recent  letter  to  his  Birming- 
ham friends  that  the  more  this  question  is  discussed  by  the 
public  the  more  Parliament  will  be  prepared  to  deal  with  it. 
This  is  of  course  true,  and  if  Parliament  is  to  deal  with  it, 
it  is  most  desirable  that  the  public  sliould  know  something 
about  it.  T1)C  present  Parliament  is  not,  according  to  i\Ir. 
Bright,  fit  to  deal  with  it.  The  question  is  one  too  big  for 
an  expiring  Parliament,  and  althougli  Mr.  Bright  expects  that 
the  present  Parliament  will  sit  for  nearly  two  years  more, 
jet  its  energies  are  already  so  exhausted  that  it  is  incompetent 
to  deal  with  great  questions.  There  will  therefore  be  plenty  of 
time  to  discuss  the  land  (jucstion,  and  as  it  is  such  a  very 
big  question,  and  wants  such  a  very  vigorous  Parliament  to 
deal  with  it,  the  sooner  discussion  is  started  the  better.  If 
Mr.  Bright  would  but  let  iiis  Jjibcral  Iriends  know  wliat  the 
land  question  is,  they  would  be  hapj)y  to  Uike  liis  views  upon 
it,  and  swear  to  stand  or  fall  in  tlioir  delence.  But  wh.at  is 
the  ordinary  Liberal  member,  or  what  is  the  public,  to  do 
while  tlie  secret  of  what  this  question  is  remains  so  obscure  ? 
No  hght  comes  from  any  (juartor.  Supposing  that  a  general 
system  of  registration  of  ownership  and  iiicunii)rances  of  land 
wore  effected  Lliroughout  the  kingdom,  and  Uiat  conveyancing 
were  made  simplicity  ilsell';  sujiposing  also  that  the  law  of  in- 
testate HHCccssion  to  land  were  made  the  same  as  that  relating 
to  personalty ;  and  supposing,  f'urtlicr,  that  trespass  laws  of 
great   stringency    were    aubstituted    lor    the  Game-laws, 


would  the  land  question  be  settled,  or  only  partially 
settled,  or  not  touched  at  all  ?  We  have  not  the  slightest 
notion  how  to  answer  this,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  not 
a  single  Liberal  member  who  has  lately  referred  mysteriously 
to  the  land  question  in  his  speeches  to  his  constituents  has 
any  notion.  The  land  question  cannot  be  discussed  until 
there  is  something  to  discuss,  and  we  should  most  sincerely 
welcome  an  exposition  from  Mr.  Bright  of  what  the  land 
question  is,  so  that  the  discussion  might  be  started,  and  those 
who  are  to  sit  in  the  next  Parliament  might  begin  to  prepare 
for  their  gigantic  mission. 

The  alteration  of  the  county  franchise  is  the  other  great 
question  of  the  future  which  Mr.  Bright  regards  as  too  big 
ibr  this  Parliament,  and  destined  to  be  relegated  to  its  successor. 
This  at  least  is  intelligible  enough.  The  proposal  is  that 
every  householder  should  have  a  vote  througliout  the  country, 
and,  as  much  of  the  distinction  between  the  rural  and  urban 
population  would  be  thus  done  away  with,  a  further  proposal  is 
arrived  at  without  much  difficulty,  that  there  should  be  equal 
electoral  districts.  Why  should  agricultural  labourers  have 
votes  ?  This  is  a  preliminaiy  question  which  is  well  worth  con- 
sidering, but  whicli  is  almost  completely  ignored  by  those  who 
speak  on  the  subject.  There  need  be  no  prejudice  on  the  sub- 
ject, no  indisposition  to  do  justice  to  the  labourer,no  sneering  at 
democracy.  We  may  ask  the  question,  not  as  settling  it 
virtually  by  raising  it,  and  creating  an  anticipation  that  the 
answer  must  be  that  tliere  is  no  reason,  but  quite  dis- 
passionately. Why  should  the  agricultural  labourer  have  a 
vote  ?  The  answers  we  gather  irom  reading  the  speeches  of 
Liberal  members  may  be  grouped  under  three  heads.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  said  that  thuy  ought  to  have  votes  because  they 
are  undoubtedly  going  to  have  votes;  and  there  is  much  force 
in  this,  if  the  fact  be  so.  Discussion  as  to  the  propriety  of 
giving  labourers  votes  is  at  an  end  when  once  the  besiowal  of 
these  votes  is  looked  on  as  a  mere  question  of  party  politics. 
The  Liberals  are  sure  to  propose  the  change,  and  the  Conserva- 
tives Avill,  it  is  assumed,  neither  have  the  courage  nor  the 
strength  to  resist  it.  This  is  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Dixon,  who 
simply  advises  all  parties  to  begin  educating  the  agricultural 
population  at  once,  lor  it  seems  that  directly  they  get  votas  they 
will  proceed  to  settle  all  questions  relating  to  capital  and&bour 
and  to  taxation  in  a  very  bold  manner ;  and,  as  Mv.  [Dixon 
justly  says,  it  is  desirable  that  they  should,  or,  to  speak  more 
accurately,  that  their  younger  children  should,  know  how  to 
read  very  imiaerfectly  before  they  take  these  matters  in  ',)iand. 
Secondly,  the  question  is  sometimes  answered  by  saying  that  the 
rural  labourers  have  grievances,  and  that,  if  they  have  votes, 
they  will  get  these  grievances  redressed,  whereas  they  will  not 
do  so  if  they  have  not  votes.  Candidates  would  be  obliged  to 
consider  what  agricultural  labourers  would  like  to  have 
enacted  by  Parliament  if  their  election  depends  on  these  humble 
sufferers.  Exactly  the  same  argument  is  urged  in  iiivour  of 
giving  women  the  suffrage.  If  they  had  votes,  women's  wrongs 
would  be  attended  to.  It  is  certainly  a  great  reproach  to  the 
existing  Constitution,  if  the  wrongs  of  agricultural  labourers 
and  women  exist,  if  tliey  are  capable  of  removal  by  legisla- 
tion, and  are  not  redressed.  But  it  Avould  be  necessary, 
in  the  first  place,  to  know  what  these  wrongs  arc,  and, 
secondly,  to  know  whether  they  are  of  so  great  an  importance 
and  intensity  as  to  warrant  a  swecjjing  constitutional  change. 
Lastly,  the  extension  of  the  suU'rage  to  agricultural  labourers 
is  very  olten  defended  on  the  ground  that  any  one  will  do  for 
an  elector.  The  rural  population  are  not,  it  is  urged,  much 
greater  ibols  than  the  pothouse  politicians  of  boroughs,  and 
they  are  all  our  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  so  forth.  This  is 
the  most  undeniable  ground  that  can  be  taken  if  its  cardinal 
assumption  is  once  accepted,  that  fitness  to  vote  is  not  to  be 
regarded  in  any  way  as  part  of  the  necessary  qualification  of 
an  elector. 

Mr.  BiMGiiT  does  not  consider  the  reduction  of  national 
exjjenditure  as  j)art  of  the  progrannne  of  a  new  Parliament, 
ibr  he  has  got  into  a  state  of  desjiair  about  it,  and  does  not 
believe  that  any  ]\Iinistry  or  any  i'arliamcnt  is  likely  to  do 
what  Mr.  GLAUSTONii's  iVlinislry  and  Mr.  Glaustonic's  Parlia- 
ment have  failed  in  doing.  He  has  evidently  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  will  not  live  to  see  the  public  expcndituro 
much  reduced.  And  perhaps  he  may  before  long  admit  the 
imwelcome  conclusion  that  this  is  because  no  great  retluction 
is  j)ossiblc.  After  the  interest  of  the  debt  is  paid,  England 
spends  in  governing  itself  about  lirtcen  millions,  and  in  in- 
suring itself  against  foreign  eniMiiies  about  twenty-five 
millions.  Is  this  really  a  very  extravagant  outlay  for  so  rich 
a  nation,  with  its  territory  dispersed  over  the  globe,  and 
with  prices  so  high  as  at  jn-esent  7  Judging  by  the  e.xperieuco 
of  other  nations,  it  certainly  is  not.   The  nation  no  doubt  could 
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spend  less,  but  then  it  would  not  have  the  things  that  it  wants. 
The  real  task  of  an  economical  Miniatry  is  not  to  rcducQ 
expenditure  so  much  as  to  prevent  now  means  of  sjjonding 
money  being  forced  on  the  Government  by  persona  who  tliinlc 
that  they  have  only  to  dip  in  the  public  purse  to  got  anything 
they  i'ancy  carried  out.  At  tliis  very  meeting  m  liirniingliam, 
which  was  opened  by  the  reading  of  Mr.  Bituiu  r's  letter  lament- 
ing the  irrepressible  extravagance  of  the  public  expenditure, 
Mr.  DixoN  quietly  proposed  to  devote  five  millions  more  to 
the  expenditure  on  education.  He  docs  not  like  the  present 
system  of  education ;  but  to  introduce  the  system  of  which 
lie  approves  would  be  very  costly,  and,  as  local  ratepayers 
would  certainly  not  choose  to  raise  the  necessary  i'unds,  he 
ftids  the  solution  of  his  difliculty  in  asking  for  a  further 
g^mt  of  live  millions  sterling  from  the  Consolidated  Fund.  It 
is  true  that  he,  in  an  airy  way,  proposes  to  more  than  cover 
the  increase  by  a  reduction  in  the  expenditure  on  the  army 
and  navy,  but  he  does  not  condescend  to  show  how  that 
could  be  done.  This  is  the  sort  of  financial  talk  that 
is  thought  good  enough  for  the  platform  of  a  meeting  in 
one  of  the  greatest  towns  in  England,  and  in  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  the  party  which  is  pledged  to  economy.  Mr. 
BiMGHT,  after  reading  his  colleague's  speech,  must  have  been 
bitterly  reminded  of  the  real  reasons  why  the  public  ex- 
penditure is  always  in  danger  of  being  carried  beyond  what 
it  ought;  to  be.  Definite  schemes  of  expenditure  and  in- 
definite projects  of  saving  are  as  ruinous  to  nations  as  to 
private  persons. 


MONARCHICAL  PRETENDERS. 

WHEN  the  late  Emperor  died  the  most  zealous  adherents 
of  his  dynasty  pointed  out  that  France  need  not  be 
alarmed  lest  there  should  not  be  a  new  Emperor  ready  for  her 
as  soon  as  she  woke  to  the  fact  that  she  wanted  one.  The  sou 
of  the  JJsjPEROR  will  be  eighteen  next  year,  when  all  Sove- 
reigns cbme  of  age  by  special  prerogative,  and  the  French 
territor}',  it  was  thought,  would  only  just  be  cleared  in  time 
to  give  him  a  coiintry  in  a  decent  state  for  him  to  reign  over. 
In  a  year's  time  the  Germans  would  have  gone  away,  and  the 
PRrNCE  Imperial  would  be  of  age,  and  then  would  be  exactly 
the  proper  time  for  a  Restoration.  But  France  is  getting 
the  stage  ready  for  the  various  pretenders  to  the  Throne 
almost  too  quickly  to  suit  them.  The  j^ayments  received 
by  the  Treasury  on  account  of  the  last  loan  have  been  so 
large  that  no  doubt  now  exists  as  to  the  first  four  mil- 
liards being  paid  to  the  Germans  by  May  of  this 
year,  and  it  has  been  said  that  the  French  Government  was 
making  arrangements  to  offer  guarantees  instead  of  tlie  actual 
cash  for  the  last  milliard.  But  if  the  latest  reports  are  correct, 
the  financial  position  of  France  is  so  good  that  it  will  be  able  to 
find  cash  for  the  last  milliard,  and  thus  in  a  few  months  the 
indemnity  will  have  been  paid  and  the  Germans  will,  it  may 
be  expected,  leave  France.  The  trial  of  Marshal  Bazaine,  it 
may  be  observed,  has  been  postponed  for  a  time  on  the  plea 
that  it  is  not  desirable  that  it  should  be  held  while  the 
Germans  are  in  France,  and  this  also  points  to  the  expecta- 
tion that  it  will  not  be  very  long  before  the  country  is  cleared 
of  the  Germans.  Then  will  come  the  crisis  to  which  French- 
men of  all  parties  have  been  long  looking  forward  with  so  much 
interest.  Unless  the  Republic  is  to  be  definitively  proclaimed 
as  the  established  Government,  some  section  of  monarchists 
must  then  make  good  their  pretensions.  That  there  should 
be  so  many  of  them  is  very  embarrassing,  and  certainly  no  one 
of  them  stands  out  sufficiently  before  all  the  rest  to  make  it 
probable  that  he  could  have  the  slightest  chance  of  success  if 
he  tried  his  fortune  within  the  present  year.  The  immediate 
chiefs  of  the  Imperialist  party  seem  to  see  quite  clearly  how 
very  feeble  is  their  prospect  of  a  speedy  restoration,  and  they 
have  had  the  good  sense  to  strive  to  curb  the  extravagant  zeal 
of  their  subordinates  in  France  by  announcing  that  the  Prince 
wUI  wait  very  quietly  under  the  joint  guardianship  of  the 
Empress  and  Prince  Napoleox,  and  will  not  obtrude  his  pre- 
tensions on  the  world.  Decency  suggests  that  these  two 
guardians  of  the  young  Prixce  should  be  supposed  to  be 
working  in  complete  harmony,  for  the  Bonapartists  are  not 
powerful  enough  to  stand  a  split  in  their  ranks;  but. that  two 
persons  so  diflerent  in  character  and  opinions  could  really 
agree  if  there  was  any  chance  of  serious  action  is  extremely 
improbable,  and  Imperialism  before  it  gets  one  real  Court 
is  likely  to  have  two  mock  ones. 

Meanwhile  ail  can  for  the  present  go  on  very  comfortably. 
The  Empress  and  her  boy  are  settled  in  England,  and  Prince 
Napoleon  has  a  father-in-law  who  will  always  place  a  palace 
in  Italy  at  his  dispoaal.    Ue  wants  to  be  treated  as  another 


Frenchman,  and  to  bo  allowed  to  reside  in  France.    Nor  i« 

there  any  pretext  of  legality  for  tlie  refusal  to  let  him  come. 
Monarchical  pretendors  are  not  all  treated  on  an  equal  footing 
in  Franco,  or  judged  by  the  same  law.  Although  M.  Thiers 
affects  not  to  have  prejudged  the  question  against  a  new 
I'ouiii!()N  King,  he  does  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  avow 
that  he  has  always  endeavoured  to  make  a  new  Bo.vaparte 
Emperor  impossible  in  his  time.  He  has  lately  sought  a 
conference  with  the  Committee  appointed  to  examine  into  the 
circumstances  attending  the  expulsion  of  Prince  Napoleon, 
and  has  frankly  avowed  that  there  was  nothing  particular  ia 
the  conduct  of  the  Prince  to  which  he  objected.  He  had  no 
acts  of  conspiracy  to  allege  ;  he  merely  thought  that  one  of  the 
BoNAPAi'.TE  family  would  give  trouble,  would  get  noisy,  meddle- 
some people  about  him,  and  be  a  centre  of  conspirators,  if  not  a 
conspirator.  As  to  the  old  plan  of  a  Napoleon  getting  elected 
lor  some  place  like  Corsica,  and  then  coming  forward  in  his 
sheep's  clothing  and  professing  regard  lor  a  liepublic,  M. 
TiiiEiiS  thought  that  honest  men  had  had  enough  of  it,  and 
were  not  such  simpletons  as  to  let  the  same  trick  be  played 
on  them  twice.  There  is  some  truth  in  all  this,  and  although 
he  might  not  do  nuich  harm,  yet  Prince  Napoleon,  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  as  offering  a  focus  for 
the  efforts  of  Imperialist  intriguers,  might  give  trouble  and 
annoyance  to  the  Government.  But  it  is  curious  to  contrast 
with  the  demeanour  of  the  Government  towards  the  Bona- 
parte family  the  attitude  which  it  assumes  towards  the  Bour- 
bons. If  the  existing  Government  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  a 
Republic,  it  is  threatened  much  more  immediately  by  a 
BouRiJON  than  by  a  Bonaparte  Restoration.  Yet  the  Orleans 
Princes  are  members  of  the  xlssembly,  and  attend  the 
Expiatory  Mass  in  memory  of  a  deceased  head  of  their 
family  in  almost  Royal  state.  They  are  restored  to  their 
property  ;  they  act  as  Presidents  of  different  Societies  and 
meetings.  The  Count  of  Ciiajibord  is  quite  at  liberty  to 
come  whenever  he  pleases  to  the  deserted  castle  from  which 
he  borrows  his  name.  It  must  be  owned  that  this  is  a  very 
strange  state  of  things.  Those  who  are  most  dangerous  t<> 
the  existence  of  the  Republic  are  welcomed  on  the  national 
territory ;  those  who  are  only  very  slightly  dangerous  are 
carefully  excluded  from  it.  If  the  Republic  is  to  be  treated 
as  merely  provisional,  then  a  chance  is  given  to  only  one  set 
of  possible  successors,  and  another  set  is  rigidly  kept  away,  so 
that  France  may  not  have  a  fair  choice  between  them.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  what  M.  Thiers  really  means.  If  he  can, 
he  will  establish  the  Republic,  or  at  any  rate  that  very  peculiar 
form  of  a  Republic  which  consists  in  his  being  President,  and 
having  an  Assembly  to  guide,  enlighten,  cajole,  and  baffle. 
If  this  is  found  impossible,  France  shall  have  a  Monarchy 
and  he  will  take  care  that  this  Monarchy  shall  be  a  Bourbon 
Alonarchy.  If  he  cannot  keep  the  prize  himself,  he  will  hand 
it  over  to  his  friends,  and  not  to  his  enemies. 

But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  seeming  advantage  is- 
really  so  beneficial  to  the  Bourbons  as  might  be  expected. 
Two  years  have  nearly  elapsed  since  France  had  to  make 
peace  and  to  entrust  her  destinies  to  an  Assembly  the  majo- 
rity of  which  was  very  favourable  to  a  Bourbon  Restoration, 
and  probably  only  a  few  months  have  now  to  elapse  before 
the  decision  of  the  nation  on  its  form  of  government  will  be 
pronounced.  With  two-thirds  of  this  period  of  their  great 
opportunity  gone  by,  the  Bourbons  do  not  seem  to  get  forward. 
There  they  are,  conspicuous,  powerful,  venerated,  but  no 
one  seems  to  want  them  very  much  or  to  care  for  them. 
They  are  divided  among  themselves,  and  in  spite  of  the  reports 
of  a  fusion  that  are  constantly  set  on  foot,  the  fusion  is  never 
effected.  The  Count  of  Chambord  and  the  Coimt  of  Paris 
represent  two  different  currents  of  thought  which  flow  through 
the  Royalist  party ;  and  although  it  seems  a  small  mark  of 
difference  to  say  that  the  heads  of  the  two  branches  of 
the  family  are  irreconcilable  because  one  wants  a  white 
flag  and  the  other  wants  the  tricolour,  yet  these  flags  are 
the  symbols  of  entirely  diflerent  conceptions  of  v.hat  a 
Bourbon  Restoration  means.  If,  having  had  this  long  time 
of  exceptional  favour  and  exceptional  opportunities,  the 
Royalists  have  been  unable  to  get  any  further  forward  or 
to  carry  the  country  with  them,  they  may  soon  come  to 
be  regarded,  if  they  are  not  regarded  already,  as  men  who 
are  played  out,  and  from  whom  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
nothing  effective  can  come.  The  Imperialists  will  then  have 
the  comparative  advantage  of  having  remained  for  a  time  in 
obscurity.  But  although  this  might  re-awaken  some  interest 
in  their  proceedings,  yet  it  could  not  do  much  for  them  so 
long  as  the  Government  went  on  from  day  to  day  upholding 
order  and  satisfying  the  national  wants  of  the  moment.  No  one 
of  the  monarchical  parties  in  France  is  strong  enough  at  once 
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to  put  down  the  others  and  to  get  a  foir  hold  of  the  nation. 
All  the  monarchical  parties  of  France  strive  to  avoid  the 
reproach  of  stirring  up  civil  war,  and  repudiate  the  impu- 
tation that  they  could  be  induced  to  imitate  the  Spanish 
Carlists  and  seek  to  regain  power  by  petty  raids,  or  by 
military  surprises  such  as  those  attempted  with  such  bad 
success  at  Strasburg  and  Boulogne  by  the  late  EjiPERon. 
They  all  look  patiently  to  France  and  await  its  decision ; 
and  a  Conservative  Republic  is  the  name  given  to  a  form  of 
Government  the  chief  object  of  which  is  to  keep  them 
waiting.  Whether  such  a  state  of  things  can  last  long  enough 
for  new  habits  to  grow  up,  and  for  Frenchmen  to  feel  the  ties 
binding  them  to  some  monarchical  party  or  another  becom- 
ing gradually  weaker,  is  a  point  on  which  scarcely  any  two 
Frenchmen  appear  to  hold  the  same  opinion  on  the  same 
grounds. 


LORD  LYTTON. 

THE  death  of  Lord  Lytton  is  not  of  political  importance. 
He  had  not  held  office  in  the  last  Conservative  Adminis- 
tration ;  nor  had  he  even  spoken  in  the  House  of  Lords.  His 
votes  had  been  those  of  a  prudent  and  moderate  Con- 
servative ;  but  he  probably  devoted  little  time  or  thought  to 
public  affairs.  His  early  Liberalism  and  his  later  alliance 
with  the  party  of  resistance  were  probably  results  of  sincere, 
but  not  of  profound,  conviction.  It  became  an  Englishman 
of  letters,  holding  a  good  social  position,  to  aspire,  like  a 
Roman  patrician,  to  political  distinction ;  and  the  faculties 
and  studies  which  had  enabled  Sir  Edward  Lytton  to  become 
a  brilliant  writer  proved  to  be  adequate  to  the  attainment  of 
considerable  Parliamentary  success.  He  was  not  born  an 
orator ;  and  it  was  only  in  his  later  years  that  he  became 
celebrated  for  a  polished  and  somewhat  artificial  eloquence. 
Not  possessing  the  readiness  of  a  debater,  he  confined  his 
efforts  to  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  set  speeches, 
which  commanded  the  intellectual  appreciation  of  com- 
petent critics  and  the  respect  of  the  body  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  His  official  fortunes  bore  some  analogy 
to  his  Parliamentary  career.  Through  the  friendship  of 
Mr.  Disraeli  and  the  confidence  of  Lord  Derby  he  ad- 
ministered for  a  short  time  a  great  department  of  State,  with- 
out having  at  any  time  served  an  apprenticeship  in  public 
business.  The  Colonial  Office  at  that  time  attracted  but  little 
public  attention ;  and  Sir  Edward  Lytton's  principal  achieve- 
ments, if  they  had  been  noticed,  would  not  have  added  to  his 
fame.  His  literary  instinct  ought  to  have  suggested  to  him  a 
less  awkward  name  for  a  colony  than  that  of  British  Columbia ; 
and  he  committed  a  much  graver  error  in  appointing  Mr. 
Gladstone  Lord  High  Commissioner  Extraordinary  of  the 
Ionian  Islands.  The  appointment  was  probably  illegal,  as  it 
was  certainly  unconstitutional  ;  and  its  principal  result,  after 
the  collapse  of  a  ridiculous  project  of  democratic  reform,  was 
the  abandonment  of  a  Protectorate  which  Sir  Edward  Lytton 
desired  to  maintain.  The  real  object  of  the  mission  was  pro- 
bably to  secure  to  the  Conservatives  the  adherence  of  the 
versatile  statesman  who  soon  afterwards  canvassed  the  county 
of  Flint  in  the  interest  of  Lord  Derby  ;  but  the  merit  of  the 
intrigue  which  pleased  the  fancy  of  the  veteran  novelist  could 
only  have  consisted  in  its  success;  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  Ionian 
eccentricities  have  been  followed  by  a  final  adojjtion  of  the 
jyarty  of  movement. 

If  Lord  Lytton  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  statesman  of 
serious  pretensions,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  experience 
as  a  politician  and  a  man  of  the  world  added  greatly  to  the 
value  of  his  literary  productions.  His  principal  rivals  happened 
not  to  have  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  any  familiarity  with 
;;rcat  afliiirs.  Mr.  Thackeray,  though  he  had  much  know- 
ledge of  social  life,  and  although  he  once  became  a  candidate 
for  a  seat  in  Parliament,  cared  so  little  for  politics  that  in 
his  hustings  speeches  ho  adopted,  by  mistake,  some  of  the 
commonplaces  of  the  wrong  party.  Mr.  Dickens,  though  he 
landed  liimself  a  moral  reformer,  possessed  not  even  a  rudi- 
mentary acquaintiince  either  with  social  traditions  or  with 
political  tlieoricH.  Lord  Lytton  was  ihmiliar  from  his  earliest 
youth  wilii  the  contests  of  parties,  which  ho  probably  always 
regarded  with  the  dispassionate  curiosity  of  an  artist.  The 
hero  of  I'elham  displays  his  superiority  to  prejudice  by  a 
cynical  indiU'erence  to  political  consislciicy  ;  and  all  the  states- 
men who  figure  in  Lord  Lytton's  later  novels  are  repre- 
sented as  aspirants  to  power,  or  as  culm  spectators  of 
public  events,  rather  than  as  cuthuaiasts  fur  any  political 
cauae.  It  is  true  that  an  imaginative  writer  ought  not 
to  be  identified  with  the  fictitious  personages  whom  he 
HO^A  in  motion ;  and  Lord  Lytton  deservaa  credit  for  not 


attempting  to  convert  romances  into  political  tracts  ;  but  in 

public  life,  as  well  as  in  literary  composition,  he  either  dis- 
carded or  visibly  overacted  the  character  of  partisan.  The 
most  popular  of  his  political  writings  was  published  on  the 
dismissal  of  the  Melbourne  Ministry  by  William  IV.,  when 
Lord  Altiiorp  was  removed  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
proceeding  of  the  King  was  anomalous,  and  it  produced  much 
party  indignation,  which  attracted  attention  to  the  protest  of 
a  clever  pamphleteer  ;  but  any  inquirer  who  thinks  it  worth 
while  to  disinter  an  obsolete  document  will  find  that  the 
writer,  instead  of  sharing  the  passions  of  his  party,  is 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  elaboration  of  antitheses  and 
epigrams.  He  repeats  again  and  again,  with  tiresome  re- 
iteration, the  statement  that  a  great  change  had  arisen  from 
a  disproportionately  petty  cause,  for  that  the  enemies  of  re- 
form had  been  summoned  to  office  because  a  respectable  old 
nobleman  had  died.  That  the  King  had  been  only  premature 
in  regarding  as  complete  the  Conservative  reaction  which  had 
only  commenced,  and  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  greatly 
superior  in  administrative  ability  to  his  adversaries,  were  con- 
siderations which  would  have  been  rejected  as  irrelevant  if 
they  had  occurred  to  the  advocate  who  amused  himself  for 
the  moment  by  assuming  the  demeanour  of  a  zealous  partisan. 

In  his  literary  character  Lord  Lytton  was  more  conscien- 
tious, because  he  was  thoroughly  in  earnest.  His  industry 
as  a  writer  was  indefiitigable ;  and  it  is  now  known  that  he 
was  actively  employed  in  composition  when  he  had.  been 
supposed  in  his  later  years  to  have  withdrawn  from  the 
field  of  literature.  Trying  almost  every  kind  of  com- 
position, he  succeeded  in  one  not  unimportant  depart- 
ment. He  was  neither  a  humourist  nor  a  philosopher, 
though  he  flattered  himself  that  he  possessed  the  qualities 
of  both ;  and  his  powers  of  vivid  dramatic  impersonation 
were  of  a  feeble  order ;  but  he  surpassed  all  his  contem- 
poraries and  many  of  his  predecessors  in  the  rare  art  of  con- 
structing a  story  ;  and  he  seems  seldom  to  have  yielded,  like 
ScoTT  and  Thackeray  and  Dickens,  to  the  temptation  of 
changing  his  plan  as  his  narrative  proceeded.  He  fancied 
himself  a  poet ;  and  by  dint  of  incessant  labour  he  produced 
some  tolerable  verses.  He  had  also  a  laudable  ambition  to 
distinguish  himself  as  a  scholar  ;  and  his  work  on  Athens  may 
still  be  seen  on  dusty  book-shelves.  His  plays  display  an  apti- 
tude for  satisfying  the  conditions  of  success  on  the  stage,  though 
they  possess  but  little  literary  merit.  His  fame  must  rest  on 
his  novels,  which  may  perhaps  remain  popular  for  more  than 
one  generation.  The  adjectives  which  Avere  converted  by  the 
use  of  the  definite  article  into  substantives,  and  then  used  as 
the  signs  of  supposed  thoughts,  will  long  continue  to  raise  a 
not  unsympathetic  smile ;  but  the  tales  in  which  they  are  in- 
terspersed possess  the  mark  of  genius  in  the  interest  which 
they  seldom  fiiil  to  excite  and  gratify.  The  writer  who  some- 
times endeavours  to  pass  himself  off  as  a  dreamy  theorist  is 
really  occupied  in  the  epic  function  of  ordering  events  which 
follow  in  a  natural  or  credible  succession.  The  touch  of 
egotistic  personality  from  which  only  the  greatest  writers  are 
exempt  is  harmlessly  indicirted  by  the  unfailing  coincidence, 
during  thirty  or  forty  years,  of  the  age  of  the  hero  with  the 
age  of  the  writer.  In  other  branches  of  literature  Lord 
Lytton  was  a  clever  and  graceful  amateur.  As  a  writer  of 
novels  he  was  a  professional  artist  of  exti-aordinary  merit. 

There  was  but  little  similarity  between  the  two  eminent 
romance  writers  who  sat  together  in  Lord  Derby's  Cabinet  of 
1858.  Mr.  Disraeli,  though  he  has  written  brilliant  novels, 
is  primarily  and  principally  a  politician,  while  Sir  Edward 
Lytton  only  qualified  himself  to  become  a  Minister  by 
attaining  high  distinction  as  a  man  of  letters.  There  is  no 
probability  that  in  England  literary  and  political  success 
will  be  more  frequently  combined  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  a  loss  to  the  world  when  a  writer 
of  genius  deserts  the  career  for  which  he  is  especially  fit ;  but 
no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  the  union  or  separation 
of  dissimilar  employments.  With  the  exceptions  of  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  who  prefers  science  to  literature,  and  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  is  rather  an  accomplished  scholar  than 
a  regular  author,  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Lord  Lytton  are  the 
only  Ministers  wlio  in  the  present  generation  have  culti- 
vated literary  aspirations.  The  circumstances  of  Franco 
during  the  last  sixty  years  have  been  especially  favourable  to 
the  political  success  of  literary  men,  and  several  of  them  have 
attiiined  the  highest  rank  in  the  State;  but  M.  GuizoTand  M. 
Thiers  wrote  on  subjects  immediately  connected  with  modern 
politics;  and  more  imaginative  writers  have  conspicuously 
fiiiled  as  sUitesmen.  Lamartine  was  an  eloquent  charlatan 
wlio,  having  pledged  himself  to  monarchy  in  the 
morning,   and   put   himself  at   the   head  of  a  Republic 
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in  the  afternoon,  was  ignominiously  driven  from  power  by 
an  Assembly  ■whicli  had  been  elected  a  few  weeks  before 
■with  the  express  mission  of  supporting  him.  ViC'i'ou  Hugo 
has  proved  tho  melancholy  truth  that  a  great  poet  may 
in  mundane  affairs  become  a  pestilent  quack.  With  lit  op- 
portunities Byuon  would  probably  have  attained  high  rank 
as  an  orator  and  politician ;  but  his  vigorous  common  sense 
was  even  more  remarkable  than  his  imaginative  power, 
and  he  had  little  tendency  to  enthusiasm.  Other  English 
poeta  have  not  in  modern  times  committed  the  blunder  of 
deserting  their  proper  vocation  for  a  political  career,  although 
WonDSVvouTii  wrote  two  or  three  political  pamphlets,  and 
although  Coleridge  earned  at  one  time  a  livelihood  as  a 
journalist.  Lord  Lytton,  who  was  not  a  poet,  passed  through 
the  career  of  politics  with  credit  and  dignity  ;  but  he  seems 
always  to  have  understood  that  the  proper  business  of  his 
life  was  to  write  rather  than  to  speak  or  to  act.  The  news  of 
his  death  has  been  received  with  universal  regret. 


MINISTERIAL  RESPONSIBILITY  IN  FRANCE. 

THE  tendency  of  French  political  parties  to  effect  unex- 
pected changes  of  character  among  themselves  has  received 
a  fresh  illustration  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  of 
Thirty.  Ever  since  the  reading  of  iVI.  Thiers's  Message,  the 
Eight  have  been  continually  asserting  that  the  present  Govern- 
ment is  only  provisional.  M.Thiers  and  the  Republic  alike  hold 
office  until — and  only  until — their  successors  are  appointed. 
TheLeft  has  usually  maintained,  in  opposition  to  this,  that,  how- 
ever anomalous  some  of  the  incidents  of  the  existing  order  of 
things  may  happen  to  be,  the  order  itself  is  settled  and  per- 
manent. The  Republic  may  be  somewhat  naked  in  the 
matter  of  institutions,  but  it  is  not  the  less  the  legal  Govern- 
ment of  the  country.  In  the  debate  in  the  Committee  on  the 
relations  between  the  President  and  the  Assembly  these 
parts  have  been  completely  reversed.  The  Duke  Decazes 
has  been  seeking  to  apply  the  regular  maxims  of  Parlia- 
mentary government  to  an  arrangement  Avhich,  from  his  point 
of  view,  is  merely  a  temporary  expedient  for  tiding  over  a 
difficulty.  The  minority  in  the  Committee  have  been  opposing 
him  on  the  ground  that  such  maxims  are  altogether  inappro- 
priate until  France  is  in  possession  of  a  settled  and  organized 
Constitution.  In  last  Monday's  discussion  the  Committee 
began  by  agreeing  that  M.  Thiers  should  communicate  with 
the  Assembly  by  message.  It  seems  to  have  been  admitted, 
however,  on  all  hands  that  some  exceptions  must  be  made  to 
this  rule.  That  M.  Thiers  should  be  altogether  shut  out  from 
the  Assembly  would  in  the  present  position  of  affairs  be 
too  great  an  absurdity  to  stand  any  chance  of  being  adopted, 
or  even  proposed,  in  serious  earnest.  The  controversy  turned 
Tipon  the  extent  of  the  exceptions.  There  was  no  objection 
to  allowing  him  to  address  the  Assembly  in  the  course  of  a 
debate  on  a  Bill.  Bills  are  not  ordinarily  the  occasion  of  a 
Ministerial  crisis,  and  it  is  in  a  Ministerial  crisis  that  the  Right 
is  chiefly  anxious  to  shut  M.  Thiers's  mouth.  To  meet  this 
desire,  the  Duke  Decazes  moved  that  the  permission  should 
be  confined  to  debates  on  Bills,  and  should  not  extend  to 
debates  arising  out  of  interpellations  addressed  to  Ministers. 
M.  Lefevre-Pontalis,  who  supported  the  Duke's  amend- 
ment, founded  his  argument  on  the  old  theme  of  the  in- 
effaceable distinction  between  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive powers.  He  admitted  that  before  M.  Thiers 
became  President  this  distinction  was  necessarily  in  abey- 
ance. He  had  then  no  other  title  than  Chief  of  the  Executive 
and  President  of  the  Coimcil  of  Ministers.  He  was  directly 
responsible  to  the  Assembly,  and  it  was  necessary  therefore 
that  he  should  be  able  to  defend  his  acts  from  the  tribune. 
But  in  naming  M.  Thiers  President  the  Assembly  has  made 
him  the  Chief  of  the  State.  As  such  he  can  have  no  per- 
sonal policy ;  he  must  take  the  policy  marked  out  for  him 
by  the  majority  of  the  Assembly.  If  for  a  time  it  is  neces- 
sary to  concede  to  him  the  right  of  having  and  stating  an 
opinion  upon  the  merits  of  the  laws  which  it  proposed  that 
the  Assembly  should  enact,  so  exceptional  a  permission  must 
be  very  strictly  limited.  To  give  him  the  right  of  intervening 
in  debates  on  interpellations  would  be  to  allow  him  to  identify 
himself  with  a  particular  Minister  or  set  of  Ministers.  As 
President  he  has  no  business  to  do  this.  He  holds  a  posi- 
tion above  party  contentions,  and  he  ought  to  have  no  pre- 
ference— at  all  events  he  ought  to  betray  none — for  one 
Ministry  over  another. 

M.  Lefevre-Pontalis  has  very  well  defined  the  position  of 
a  Constitutional  King  as  the  term  is  understood  in  England. 
And  if  M.  Thiers  had  been  elected  President  by  the  French 


people,  it  might  have  been  wise  to  subject  him  to  all  the  re- 
strictions whicli  are  imposed  in  free  countries  on  hereditary 
Sovereigns.  But  M.  LeI' kvre-Pontalis  kavcH  out  of  sight 
tho  important  fiict  that  M,  Thiers  has  been  elected  by  tho 
French  Legislature.  The  origin  of  his  power  is  the  same  aa 
in  tho  case  of  an  ordinary  Prime  Minister.  lie  bears  a 
title  which  has  hitherto  been  applied  to  another  kind  of  officer  ; 
but  the  power  he  wields  is  far  more  akin  to  tliat  exercised  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  than  to  that  exercised  by  General  Grant. 
There  is  a  meaning  in  the  notion  of  a  President  elected  by  tho 
people.  He  is  placed  at  the  head  of  aflairs  as  a  check  upon 
the  action  of  tho  Assembly.  Tho  executive  equally  with  tho 
legislative  authority  is  derived  directly  from  a  pojmlar  vote, 
and  if  the  two  are  not  in  accord  there  is  no  prinid  facie  reason 
for  regarding  one  rather  than  the  other  as  giving  the  right 
version  of  the  popular  will.  But  a  President  elected  by  the 
Legislature  is  only  of  value  so  long  as  ho  is  in  harmony  with 
the  Legislature.  He  has  no  other  title  to  power  than  tho 
Parliamentary  veto  which  in  the  first  instance  placed  him  at 
tho  head  of  affairs;  and  when  theconfidence  which  inspired  that 
vote  is  gone  past  renewal,  it  is  only  reasonable  that  he  should 
resign  his  power  to  the  hands  of  those  who  gave  it  him.  He 
is  a  Minister  in  everything  but  the  name,  and  the  political 
current  will  run  most  smoothly  when  this  substantial  iden- 
tity is  most  clearly  recognized. 

The  minority  which  opposed  the  Duke  Decazes's  proposal 
preferred,  however,  to  rest  their  case  upon  the  exceptional  nature 
of  M.  Thiers's  position.  They  did  not  challenge  the  theory  of 
Ministerial  responsibility,  or  of  Presidential  superiority  to 
party  politics.  They  only  protested  against  upsetting  the 
whole  conduct  of  public  business  by  an  over-rigid  adherence 
to  constitutional  technicalities.  France  cannot  dispense  with 
M.  Thiers.  He  is  as  much  a  necessity  as  the  Assembly. 
Is  it  not  better  that  these  two  necessities  should  have  free 
access  to  one  another's  views  and  enjoy  every  possible  oppor- 
tunity of  coming  to  an  agreement  upon  the  business  which 
they  have  to  transact  in  common  ?  The  exclusion  of  M. 
Thiers  from  the  tribune  during  the  discussion  of  interpella- 
tions would  not  prevent  conflicts  between  him  and  the  Assembly. 
It  would  rather  tend  to  make  them  more  frequent  and  more 
serious.  As  it  is,  when  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
Assembly  is  different  from  the  President's,  there  is  room  for 
mutual  explanations.  If  no  opening  is  given  for  these,  if  the 
Assembly  votes  contrary  to  M.  Thiers's  wish  without  his 
having  had  an  opportunity  of  expounding  and  justifying  his 
policy,  how  can  a  breach  between  the  Executive  and  the 
Legislature  be  possibly  avoided  ?  The  Duke  Decazes  would 
answer  that,  if  the  President  realized  his  true  position,  no 
such  breach  could  possibly  occur.  The  censures  of  the 
Assembly  would  never  reach  so  high  as  the  President.  The 
only  crisis  that  could  happen  would  be  a  Ministerial  crisis.  But 
the  Duke  forgets  that  the  present  Constitution  of  France  rests 
upon  a  triangular  contract.  The  Assembly  may  assign  to  M. 
Thiers  the  function  of  a  Constitutional  Sovereign,  but  if  both 
the  nation  and  M.  Thiers  refuse  to  execute  the  deed,  what 
will  be  its  practical  value  ?  It  must  be  supposed  that  the 
majority  of  the  Committee  believe  that  they  have  an  answer 
to  this  question  ready ;  for  an  amendment,  moved  by  the  Dulce 
Decazes,  has  been  adopted  by  nineteen  votes  to  six.  The  latest 
attempt  to  find  a  middle  term  in  which  M.  Thiers  and  the 
Committee  can  agree  is  M.  Brod's  proposal  to  give  the 
President  the  right  of  speaking  on  interpellations  which  in- 
volve questions  of  general  policy,  foreign  or  domestic.  If 
M.  Thiers  could  be  confined  within  these  limits,  it  is  very 
possible  that  the  real  object  of  tlie  Committee  would 
be  gained.  No  advantage  would  accrue  to  the  Right 
from  silencing  him  when  the  duration  of  the  Ger- 
man occupation,  or  the  best  mode  of  providing  the  next  in- 
stalment of  the  indemnity,  is  under  discussion.  What 
is  chiefly  wanted  is  to  prevent  him  from  coming  to  the 
rescue  of  a  Minister  whom  the  Right  are  trying  to  turn  out. 
But  then  comes  in  the  difiiculty,  who  is  to  say  what  con- 
stitutes a  question  of  general  policy.  If  it  is  to  be  M.  Thiers, 
the  definition  may  be  stretched  from  time  to  time,  imtil  in 
the  end  it  will  be  found  to  have  included  every  subject  upon 
which  M.  Thiers  has  cared  to  speak.  To  meet  this  M. 
Brod  proposes  that  the  Assembly,  on  the  motion  of  a  member 
of  the  Government,  shall  decide  whether  the  interpellation 
has  for  its  object  a  question  of  general  politics.  If  M. 
Thiers  assents  to  this  compromise,  it  may  be  assumed  that  he 
counts  upon  the  Assembl}'  being  induced,  either  by  curiosity 
or  by  the  desire  not  to  seem  afraid  of  his  arguments,  to  give 
him  leave  to  speak  as  often  as  he  asks  it.  In  this  calculation 
he  is  probably  right.  To  refuse  to  hear  the  President,  when 
he  has  declared  that  the  question  is  of  sufficient  import;uice  to 
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make  his  speaking  on  it  expedient,  will  saddle  the  Assembly 
■with  a  graver  responsibility  than  a  fluctuating  and  timid 
majority  will  readily  venture  to  incur. 

In  the  meantime  the  Right  in  the  Assembly  have  been 
furnishing  a  curious  practical  commentary  on  the  meaning 
they  attach  to  Ministerial  responsibility,  M.  Jules  Simon, 
who  is  in  bad  odour  with  them,  not  so  much  for 
any  actual  offences  as  for  the  original  sin  of  member- 
ship of  the  Government  of  National  Defence,  has  lately 
put  out  a  circular  tipon  Secondary  Education  which  is 
held  to  discourage  the  practice  of  Latin  verse-making. 
Even  the  Extreme  Eight  would  hardly  maintain  that  a 
Minister's  views  upon  this  question  would  be  a  sufficient  cause 
for  dismissing  him.  But  they  found  a  more  plausible  ground 
of  censure  in  the  fact  that  he  had  not  consulted  the 
Educational  Council.  As  the  Minister  was  willing  to  submit 
the  circular  to  the  Council  before  giving  further  effect  to  the 
revolutionary  doctrine  contained  in  it,  this  alleged  illegality 
hardly  amounted  to  a  serious  crime.  But  the  Eight,  who  had 
failed  to  beat  M.  Simon  in  a  previous  debate  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  very  Council,  were  determined  not  to  throw  away 
a  chance.  They  pressed  their  motion  to  a  division,  and  find- 
ing themselves  beaten,  they  abstained  from  voting  on  a  motion 
exonerating  the  Minister  which  was  proposed  immediately 
afterwards ;  and  by  this  means  ensured  that  the  necessary  quorum 
,of  members  should  not  be  present.  The  manoeuvre  was  repeated 
on  the  following  day,  but  not  with  the  same  success ;  and  the 
result  of  the  whole  business  seems  to  have  been  merely  to 
strengthen  the  Government  in  the  person  of  its  weakest 
member.  The  most  curious  feature  of  the  affair  was  M. 
Baragnon's  indignant  protest  against  the  announcement  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  that  the  Government  intended  to 
make  M.  Simon's  cause  their  own.  The  theory  of  the  Eight 
seems  to  be  that  the  Assembly  may  dismiss  every  Minister  in' 
turn  without  expressing  any  want  of  confidence  in  the  IMinistry 
as  a  whole,  and  they  hold  themselves  injured  whenever  the 
Government  makes  the  Deputies  vmderstand  that  this  innocent 
amusement  may  possibly  have  inconvenient  consequences. 


THE  WELSH  STRIKE. 

ALTHOUGH  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  South  Wales 
strike  can  last  for  many  weeks,  no  progress  has  hitherto 
been  made  to  a  settlement.  The  division  which  was  taken  at 
Blaina  only  expressed  the  opinions  of  two  or  three  hundred 
out  of  ten  thousand  colliers ;  and  it  appears  that  the  great 
majority  disapproved  of  an  appeal  to  the  ballot.  The  pro- 
moters and  supporters  of  the  strike  are  perfectly  consistent  in 
opposing  a  proceeding  which  implies  that  the  men  are 
wavering  in  their  purpose  of  resistance ;  and  it  is  useless  to 
reproach  them  with  their  distrust  in  their  trade  disputes  of 
the  contrivance  which  has,  in  accordance  with  their  wish, 
been  applied  to  Parliamentary  elections.  The  managers  of 
the  Union,  desiring  in  both  cases  to  have  tlieir  own  way,  can 
trust  the  mass  of  the  workmen  to  vote  for  the  popular 
candidate  ,•  while  they  are  not  certain  that  a  majority  would 
support  the  strike.  The  world  is  not  in  any  department 
governed  by  the  unbiassed  opinion  of  majorities,  but  by 
combination  and  activity.  it  is  still  doubtful  whether 
Trade  Unions  are  on  the  whole  beneficial  to  their  members ; 
but,  if  the  experiment  of  their  organization  is  to  be  fairly 
tried,  the  great  mass  of  artisans  must  trust  the  managing 
body.  An  appeal  to  the  ballot  is  in  itself  equivalent  to  a 
vote  of  want  of  confidence  ;  and  the  colliers  are  not  provided 
with  an  alternative  government,  to  be  formed  by  leaders  of 
the  opposition.  It  is  not  while  their  imaginations  are  excited 
by  rumours  of  large  remittances  from  the  central  Union  that 
the  workmen  are  likely  to  rebel  against  the  Council.  The 
tenth  part  of  the  weekly  wages  which  were  distributed  a 
month  ago  is  welcomed,  not  only  as  a  seasonable  contribution, 
but  as  a  striking  illustration  of  the  vast  resources  of  the 
Union.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  ironworkers  will  follow 
the  example  of  the  colliers  by  joining  the  Union  of  their 
trade  as  soon  as  work  ia  resumed.  Their  helplessness  during 
the  present  strike  will  suggest  the  expediency  of  making 
provision  for  future  quarrels  with  their  employers.  That 
the  accumulated  hoards  of  years  are  in  j)roces3  of  unprofitable 
dissijiatlon  is  a  consideration  which  will  scarcely  influence 
the  decision  of  improvident  workmen  who  have  no  savings 
on  whicli  they  can  fall  back.  Evil  is  almost  always  prolific 
of  evil,  and  strikes  tend  to  produce  future  strikes. 

The  jirojiosals  and  Htatoineiita  of  the  masters  have  perhaps 
confirmed  the  erroneous  impression  of  the  workmen  that  their 
wages  ouglit  to  bear  a  dcliuitc  proportion  to  tho  profits  of  their 


employers.    It  is  possible  that  at  some  future  time  collieries, 
ironworks,  and  other  industrial  undertakings  may  be  con- 
ducted on  principles  of  co-operation ;  but  the  South  Wales 
capitalists  have  at  present  no  intention  of  giving  the  workmen 
a  share  of  their  property ;  nor  indeed  do  the  promoters  of 
the  strike  consciously  or  avowedly  demand  that  the  men 
should  be  taken  into  partnership.    When  the  masters  explain 
their  notice  of  reduction  of  wages  by  a  statement  that  prices 
have  fallen,  they  countenance  the  theory  that  the  workmen 
are  directly  interested  in  the  rate  of  profit ;  yet  they  can  in 
no  case  intend  to  pay  more  than  the  market  price  of  the 
labour  which  they  require.    When  their  profits  are  large,  it 
is  their  interest  to  increase  their  production ;  and  consequently 
an  additional  demand  for  labour  causes  a  rise  of  wages.  The 
information  which  Mr.  Crawshay  and  other  ironmasters  have 
offered  to  the  delegates  of  the  workmen  is  either  superfluous 
or  incomplete.  In  the  cost  of  production  is  included  the  value 
of  the  coal  at  the  high  price  which  it  commands  in  the 
market,  although  the  profit  on  the  coal  accrues  to  the  same 
capitalist  who  complains  that  he  is  making  iron  at  a  loss.  The 
workmen  are  not  unnaturally  puzzled  and  dissatisfied  by  a 
partial  explanation  which  seems  to  admit  the  soundness  of 
their  own  erroneous  assumption.     If  the  ironmasters  were 
making  fifty  per  cent,  on  their  capital,  they  would  not  be 
bound  to  pay  higher  wages  than  in  ordinary  seasons,  as  long 
as  they  could  obtain  at  a  low  rate  the  services  of  their  work- 
men.   If  the  business  of  postmasters  and  omnibus  proprietors 
were  extraordinarily  flourishing,  the  price  of  horses  might 
probably  tend  to  rise ;  but  it  would  not  be  voluntarily  in- 
creased.  The  ironmasters  and  coalowners,  in  good  times  as  in 
bad,  buy  their  pit-wood  and  the  materials  of  their  plant  at  the 
cheapest  possible  rate ;  and  their  bargains  with  their  workmen 
are  really  regulated  by  precisely  similar  considerations.  The 
much-abused  farmer  has  not  been  in  the  habit  of  lowering 
his  wages  in  bad  years ;  and  he  has  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  raise  them  when  his  wheat  or   his   wool   was  dear. 
Men  of  business  for  the  most  part  correct  any  confusion  of 
their  theories  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  apply  them  in 
practice.    The  masters  are  willing  to  furnish  certain  informa- 
tion which  is  not  strictly  relevant  to  the  dispute ;  but  they 
resolutely  decline  an  arbitration  which  could  only  proceed  on 
a  comparison  of  profits  with  wages.    As  it  has  been  well  re- 
marked, they  cannot  compel  their  customers  to  refer  to 
arbitration  either  the  quantity  of  iron  which  they  are  to 
purchase  or  the  price  which  they  are  to  pay.  Experiments 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  by  officiously  bene- 
volent Governments  of  attempts  to  fix  the  price  of  provisions 
or  of  other  commodities  have  not  been  attended  with  success  y 
nor  would  the  South  Wales  workmen  propose  that  the  shop- 
keepers should  supply  them  with  goods  on  terms  to  be  settled 
by  arbitration.     The  allegation  that  the  workmen  might 
perhaps  refuse  to  be  bound  by  an  award  Avas  one  of  the 
excuses  which  in  all  negotiations  are  substituted  for  the  real 
objections  to  an  unpalatable  proceeding.    The  principle  of 
arbitration  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  masters  wholly  in- 
admissible ;  and  the  workmen,  on  the  other  hand,  are  con- 
tending for  a  share  of  the  profits,  although  they  have  neither 
the  ability  nor  the  will  to  contribute  to  losses.    The  bulk  of 
the  community,  who  are  interested  only  as  consumers  in  the 
contests  between  employersand  workmen,  would  probably  suffer 
by  any  arbitrary  adjustment  of  wages  to  profits.    One  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  great  rise  in  the  price  of  coal  is  the  limi- 
tation  of  the  supply  by  the  colliers,  who  act  under  a 
vague  impression  that  they  will  share  in  the  advantage  of 
high  prices.   A  further  advance  in  their  wages  would  provide 
them  with  additional  facilities  for  abstaining  from  work.  The 
kind  of  partnership  which  they  seek  to  establish  with  their 
owners  will  seldom  tend  to  lower  the  cost  of  labour.  In 
prosperous  times  the  workman  may  claim  to  participate  in 
increased  profits,  but  the  lower  limit  of  wages  will  always  be 
the  amount  which  is  necessary  for  subsistence  for  himself  and 
his  family.    In  trade  disputes,  as  in  all  other  controversies, 
impartiality  is  desirable,  nor  is  it  difficult  to  hold  the  balance 
even  between  masters  and  workmen ;  but  there  can  be  no  in- 
different bystanders  in  a  struggle  between  the  producers  and 
the  consumers  of  articles  of  the  first  necessity.    An  impulsive 
sentimentalist  lately  asserted  that  many  rich  inhabitants  of 
London  would  rather  have  hanged  tho  mutinous  gas-stokers 
than  have  been  deprived  for  u  few  days  of  the  use  of  gas. 
The  same  feeble  impetuosity  would  probably  find  vent  in 
similar  exaggerations  of  tho  general  judgment  which  has  been 
formed  of  tho  conduct  of  the  South  Wales  colliers.     It  is 
perhaps  true  that  disapproval  of  strikes  may  sometimes  be 
produced  by  selfish  motives,  but  a  selfishness  which  is  common 
to  millions  of  consumers  acquires  a  collcutivu  respectability. 
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Tlie  result  of  the  South  Wales  strike  might  he  confidontly 
foretold  if  the  linal  decision  rested  with  tlie  whole  body  of 
•workmen  ;  and  the  maintenance  even  of  the  colliers  would 
exhaust,  within  a  limited  time,  the  funds  or  the  patience  of 
the  Union.  It  now  appears  that  the  promoters  of  the  strike 
were  justified  in  their  expectation  that  only  a  portion  of 
the  sccedera  would  require  assistance  or  support.  Great 
numbers  of  the  workmen  have  already  found  employment  in 
the  steam  collieries ;  and  some  have  probably  migrated  to 
more  distant  places.  There  appears  to  be  no  corresponding 
demand  for  the  labour  of  the  ironworkers,  who  are  conse- 
quently in  imminent  danger  of  severe  distress.  As  the 
demand  for  iron  had  previously  slackened,  the  masters  might 
bear  with  coinj-jarativo  equanimity  the  suspension  of  their 
industry  if  they  were  not  threatened  with  foreign  competition. 
The  rapid  succession  of  strikes  in  England  will  perhaps 
encourage  production  in  other  countries,  and  in  some  instances 
it  may  permanently  transfer  the  superiority  in  cheapness  or  in 
quality  to  dangerous  competitors.  The  American  Secketauy 
of  the  Treasuky-  lately  alleged  in  his  report  to  Congress  that 
the  progress  of  strikes  in  Europe  would  shortly  render  it 
unnecessary  to  foster  American  industry  by  protective  duties. 
Struggles  between  masters  and  workmen  have  frequently  and 
not  inaccurately  been  described  as  wars;  and  belligerents 
have  often  found  that  the  prize  for  which  they  had  contended 
baa  passed  into  the  possession  of  a  neutral. 


SCOTCH  COUNTY  ELECTIONS. 
"  "OROGEESS  under  the  direction  of  an  educated  minority," 
JL  says  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  in  one  of  his  Education 
Eeports,  "is  just  now  the  maximum  desire  of  moderate- 
"  minded  Englishmen  ;  progress  under  the  majority,  whether 
"  educated  or  not,  is  the  necessity  of  Americans."  This  was 
written  six  or  seven  years  ago,  and  was  true  enough  both  of 
Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  then.  But  in  Scotland  they  have 
changed  all  that.  The  general  election  of  1868  has  taken 
place  since  Dr.  Eraser  was  in  America,  and  the  Ballot  Act 
has  passed  since  he  became  Bishop  of  Manchester  ;  and  if  he 
would  think  it  worth  while  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  phases 
of  Scotch  political  contests  at  the  present  moment,  he  would 
find  that,  whatever  moderate-minded  Englishmen  may  now 
desire,  Scotchmen — at  least  the  most  Conservative  of  Scotch- 
men— have  abandoned  as  idle  or  retrograde  any  notion  of 
progress  directed  by  minorities,  and  have  been  driven  by  force 
of  circumstances  into  the  "  necessity  of  Americans."  Hence- 
forth the  politics  of  the  great  Tory  party  in  Scotland,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  address  of  one  of  the  candidates  for 
"Wigtownshire  just  published,  and  of  which  we  shall  speak 
more  fully  presently,  are  to  be  guided  by  the  wishes  of  the 
masses  in  whose  dictation  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  are 
willing  to  acquiesce. 

Three  county  elections  have  taken  place  within  the  last  two 
months,  and  a  fourth  county  seat  is  vacant.    The  proceedings 
in  connexion  with  these  seats  are  curious  in  a  country  where 
a  Conservative  reaction  is  proclaimed  by  the  Conservative 
press  almost  every  other  day,  and  in  the  early  prospect  of  a 
dissolution  of  Parliament  they  may  warrant  some  detailed 
notice.    There  are  now  three  estates  in  the  Scotch  political 
world — the  Tories,  the  Whigs,  and  the  Farmers.     In  the 
recent  and  pending  elections  tliese  three  have  been  and  are 
engaged  in  a  triangular  struggle,  in  which,  so  far,  the  two 
former  have  rather  had  the  worst  of  it.    In  one  of  the 
counties,  Orkney  and  Shetland,  the  third  class,  being  unin- 
fluential  and  unsophisticated,  did  not  come  to  the  front.  The 
election  turned  mainly  on  the  qualifications  or  disqualifications 
of  the  candidates  ;  and,  as  was  natural  in  a  county  with  few 
openings  in  life  for  enterprising  men,  the  Chairman  or  Director 
of  several  Companies,  with  the  patronage  ol'  small  posts  in 
his  gift,  was  preferred  to  an  Irish  tailor  irom  Limerick  with  a 
suspected  leaning  towards  Home  Eule  and  few  or  no  appoint- 
ments to  give  away  to  young  Orcadians.    But  in  the  two  other 
counties,  Kincardine  and  Eorfar,  the  Whigs  and  Tories  have 
been  driven  from  the  field,  and  the  farmers  have  triumphed. 
They  are  united,  and  under  the  Ballot  Act  are  fearless ;  and 
they  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  every  candidate  who  was  not  pre- 
pared to  pledge  himself  to  redress  what  they  consider  their 
'grievances.  A  landed  proprietor  with  local  influence  and  popu- 
larity issued  a  Liberal  address  to  the  electors  of  Kincardine, 
und  a  Conservative  of  large  possessions  in  the  county  and  un- 
bounded wealth  went  down  to  "prospect"  the  constituency.  But 
the  Conservative  went  straightway  home  again,  and  the  Liberal 
could  not  secure  a  vote  outside  his  own  park  gates.  An 
Indian  General,  whose  only  claim  upon  the  constituency  rested 


on  some  connexion  or  rebtionship  with  Josti'H  IIl'Mi:,  camo 
forward  in  the  Eadical  interest,  promiw;d  everything  the  larmera 
wanted,  and  was  carried  by  acclamation.  In  Forfar  a  local 
Baronet  (who  was  also  an  honours  man  at  Oxford;,  backed  by 
the  Whig  influence  of  the  Daliiousie,  I'anmuri:,  and  Southesk 
estates,  was  early  in  the  field  proclaiming  what  at  the  last 
general  election  would  have  been  considered  advanced  opinion.s. 
lie  canvassed  the  county,  addressed  meeting  after  meeting  in 
the  sanguine  hope  of  securing  a  vote  of  confidence,  advocating 
Young-Oxford  Liberahsm,oll:ered  to  surrender  his  own  opinions 
when  they  were  opposed  to  those  of  the  constituency,  and  to 
sit  as  their  delegate,  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  Tlic  hard-headed, 
horny-fisted  fanners  of  Kincardine  did  not  want  a  delegate. 
They  considered  Young-Oxford  Liberalism  to  be  crude  and 
sentimental.  They  thought  the  candidate  doubtful  upon  hares 
and  rabbits,  unsound  on  tenant  right,  and  shifty  on  hypothec. 
They  would  have  none  of  him,  and  now  an  orator  from  the 
town  of  Aberdeen  represents,  as  an  apostle  of  the  farmers,  the 
important  county  of  Forfar,  where  till  this  year  the  territorial 
influence  of  the  Dalhousie  family  was  unshaken. 

And  while  in  the  North  political  power  has  thus  been  sur- 
rendered to  the  new  Third  Estate,  the  prospects  of  the  other 
two  are  even  darker  in  the  South.  In  the  former  case  the 
Tory  party  were  at  least  dignified  and  self-respecting.  They 
abstained  from  intermeddiiug,  and  left  the  Whigs  and  farmers 
to  fight  it  out.  It  is  otherwise  in  Wigtown.  In  that  county 
the  struggle  has  hitherto  been  between  the  Galloway  influence 
on  the  Tory  and  the  Stair  influence  on  the  Liberal  side.  At 
the  last  election  Lord  Galloway's  eldest  son,  whose  accession  to 
the  peerage  creates  the  vacancy,  defeated  Sir  Andrew  Agnew, 
Lord  Stair's  nominee,  by  a  narrow  majority.  Now  it  is 
Lord  Stair's  eldest  son  who  comes  forward,  and  his  opponent 
is  Lord  Galloway's  nominee,  a  Mr.  Vans  Agnew.  Lord 
Stair's  son  issued  his  address  on  the  i  ith  of  January,  Mr. 
Vans  Agnew  issued  his  upon  the  15th.  The  former  candi- 
date promises  to  support  the  "great  Liberal  party,"  the  latter 
to  support  the  "  great  Conservative  party."  The  Wliig  will  help 
on  Liberalism  by  abolishing  the  law  of  hypothec,  surrendering 
hares  and  rabbits  to  the  tenant,  and  securing  to  the  tenants 
their  unexhausted  improvements.  The  Tory  will  help  on 
Conservatism  by  securing  to  the  tenants  their  unexhausted 
improvements,  surrendering  hares  and  rabbits,  and  abolish- 
ing the  law  of  hypothec.  And,  in  order  that  there  may 
be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  thoroughness  of  his 
sentiments,  he  announces  that,  "as  to  changes,  Ave  must 
"  follow  the  wishes  of  the  community.  All  power  really  rests 
"  with  the  masses,  and  ultimately  their  Avishes  must  be  carried 
"  into  efEect."  If  the  shades  of  the  great  Dcndases,  who,  in 
the  body,  ruled  Scotland  not  much  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  by  hanging  or  transporting  any  of  their  country- 
men Avho  hazarded  such  opinions,  take  interest  in  the  local 
politics  of  the  present  day,  their  minds  must  be  strangely 
perplexed  by  the  vagaries  of  their  old  party.  The  Tory 
candidate  for  the  most  exclusive  county  in  Scotland  abolish- 
ing the  most  sacred  of  territorial  perquisites  to  gain  a  seat, 
and  enunciating  doctrines  of  tenant  right  and  mob  rule,  is 
indeed  a  spectacle  to  move  the  spirits  of  the  mighty  dead. 
But  the  Avorst  of  it  is,  that  it  does  not  move  the  WigtOAvu 
farmer  any  more  than  Young-Oxlbrd  Eadicalism  moved  the 
Forfar  farmer.  Since  these  addresses  have  been  issued  the 
fiirmers  have  held  a  meeting,  and  are  not  satisfied.  L'appetit 
vient  en  mangeant,  and  the  Scotch  farmers  are  still  hmigry. 
Their  success  in  the  North  has  emboldened  them  in  the 
South.  Eightly  or  Avrongly,  they  look  upon  hypothec  and 
ground-game  as  doomed.  They  expect  a  law  to  secure  them 
in  their  improvements,  and  they  are  still  asking  for  more.  Their 
programme  of  the  future  comprises  the  abolition  of  all  feudal 
restrictions  affecting  laud ;  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  entail ; 
destruction  of  deer  forests,  and  limitation  of  flying  game ;  and, 
finally,  something  not  very  defined  in  their  own  minds,  but 
Avhich  has  an  affinity  to  permanent  tenure  of  their  lands.  This 
last  branch  of  the  programme  is  fortunately  still  enshrouded 
in  the  fogs  and.mists  of  an  indefinite  purpose,  and  has  not  yet 
received  articulate  public  expression.  But  its  bearings  are 
clear  enough,  Higli  farming  is  such  an  expensive  operation, 
the  soil  demands  so  much,  fencing  demands  so  much,  laboiu- 
is  so  extravagant,  improved  machinery  is  so  costly,  laoourers 
require  such  good  houses  and  so  many  comforts — all  of  Avhich 
Ave  farmers  must  supply — that  leases  are  of  little  value  to  iis. 
Nineteen  years  and  a  hu'ge  expenditiure  of  capital  are  requisite 
to  get  farms  into  order,  and  twenty-five  or  tliirty  to  make 
them  remunerative.  It  ia  oiu-  capital  Avhich  improves  the  land, 
and  it  is  the  landlord  Avho  reaps  tire  benefit.  Nineteen  years 
run  out  and  Ave  have  had  no  return.  At  the  expiration  of  om* 
leases  rents  are  raised  tAvofbld  or  threefold,    if  we  get  our 
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farms  again,  we  pay  the  landlord  a  premium  on  the  use  of  our 
oym  capital;  and  if  we  do  not  renew  our  lease  at  these  high 
rates,  we  are  turned  out  of  the  land  in  which  our  capital  is 
sunk,  and  have  to  begin  the  whole  thing  over  again  with  a 
diminished  capital.  It  is  cheaper  to  buy  the  land  and  pay 
mortgage  interest,  and  it  is  the  landlord  must  be  made  to  sell. 
The  farmer  and  proprietor  must  be  one.  The  ideal  state  is  one 
in  which  some  fifty  years  hence  farmers  will  become  pro- 
prietors and  proprietors  will  become  farmers. 

This,  or  something  like  it,  is  the  Scotch  farmers'  dream  of 
the  future,  and  it  Avould  appear  as  if  they  hope,  bit  by  bit,  to 
make  it  a  reality.  At  the  last  election  three-fifths  of  the 
Scotch  members  went  up  pledged  to  support  the  farming 
interest.  At  the  next  election,  if  things  move  onwards  at  the 
present  pace,  no  candidate  will  have  a  chance  in  a  Scotch 
county  who  is  not  prepared  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  farmers. 
Five  years  ago  Mr.  Bright  expressed  his  sorrow  for  the  poor 
Scotch  laird  as  the  most  unrepresented  of  mankind.  But  even 
he  could  hardly  have  foreseen  such  blank  annihilation  as  is 
now  foreshadowed.  It  really  is  full  time  that  they  should 
bestir  themselves  if  they  mean  to  retain  even  a  semblance  of 
political  power.  Whether  they  are  going  the  right  way  about 
it  or  not  in  Wigtownshire  is  another  question.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  son  and  heir  of  what  is  called  a  great 
Liberal  family  should  come  forward  as  the  farmers'  friend ; 
and  perhaps  it  is  only  by  inducing  such  men  as  Lord 
Dalrymple  to  stand  that  the  representation  of  Scotland  can 
be  saved  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  stump  orators 
and  adventurers.  It  is  another  matter  when  a  candidate 
comes  forward  to  solicit  the  suffrages  of  the  great  Con- 
servative party  and  offers  to  pledge  himself  to  vote  with 
the  party  led  by  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  Bench  of  Bishops 
on  general  questions,  and  with  the  member  for  Leicester  on 
Game-laws,  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  friends  on  land.  Land 
transfer  is  no  doubt  a  "  Tory  principle,"  but  it  is  for  that 
party  to  say  whether  they  desire  their  principles  to  be  carried 
out  by  forwarding  the  programme  of  the  Land  and  Labour 
League. 


MR.  AYRTON'S  RULES. 

THE  very  clear,  unanimous,  and  decided  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  on  the  appeal  from  a  conviction 
by  one  of  the  police  magistrates  under  the  Parks  Regulation 
Act  should  set  at  rest  any  doubts  that  may  have  been  enter- 
tained as  to  the  authority  of  the  Crown  over  those  domains. 
A  few  months  ago  a  number  of  agitators  thought  fit  to  hold  a 
public  meeting  in  Hyde  Park  in  order  to  express  their 
contempt  for  the  Government  and  to  defy,  or,  as  they  called 
it,  to  test,  the  law.  Their  only  reason  for  holding  the  meeting 
was  that  it  was  known  to  be  a  violation  of  certain  rules  which 
had  been  issued  by  the  Ranger  and  the  Board  of  Works 
under  the  Act  of  last  Session.  If  there  had  been  no  rules  to 
violate,  they  would  have  had  no  object  in  doing  what  they 
did.  They  took  particular  note  of  certain  things  which  the 
rules  posted  at  the  gates  of  the  Park  forbade  them  to  do,  and 
deliberately  did  them.  The  pretext  for  the  meeting,  which 
was  to  get  up  a  petition  in  favour  of  the  Fenian  prisoners,  is 
of  no  consequence.  It  might  have  been  held  in  a  regular 
and  legal  manner,  but  the  persons  concerned  resolved  that 
everything  they  did  should  be  in  contravention  of  the  law 
as  laid  down  by  the  authorities.  The  police  allowed  the 
meeting  to  take  place,  but  summoned  the  ringleaders  before 
a  magistrate,  and  one  of  them  was  convicted.  It  was 
an  appeal  against  this  conviction  which  the  Judges  of  the 
Queen's  Bench  had  to  consider  on  Wednesday.  The  ques- 
tion was,  whether  the  Ranger  and  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  Works  had  authority  under  the  recent  Act  to  enforce  the 
rules  with  regard  to  the  delivery  of  addresses  and  other 
matters.  The  Act  contains  a  series  of  regulations  as  to 
certain  things  which  are  not  to  be  permitted  in  any  Park, 
except  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Park ;  and  it  au- 
thorises the  Chief  Commissioner,  or  in  certain  cases  the 
Ranger,  to  make  such  rules  as  may  be  necessary.  The  Act 
further  directs  that  these  rules  shall  be  forthwith  laid  before 
Parliament  if  Parliament  is  sitting,  or,  if  not,  then  within  three 
weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the  next  Session ;  and  gives  power 
to  either  House  of  Parliament  by  a  simple  resolution  to  annul 
or  alter  any  ol'  the  rules  within  a  month  alter  they  are  laid  on  tiio 
table.  It  was  contended  on  the  part  of  the  appellant  that  the 
rules  could  not  bo  enforced  until  tliey  had  been  submitted  to 
Parliament ;  but  tho  Court  held  that  the  rules  came  into 
operation  as  soon  as  they  were  issued  by  tho  lianger  or  Chief 
CommiHsionor,  and  that  Parliament  had  power  only  to  rescind 
ihem.    Whatever  may  have  been  the  intention  of  tho  authors 


of  the  Act,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  its  plain 
and  literal  meaning.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  Parliament  in- 
tended that  the  rules  should  not  be  operative  without  its 
assent,  Parliament  should  have  said  so ;  as  it  did  not  say  so, 
the  Judges  declined  to  assume  the  existence  of  an  intention 
which  was  not  expressed  in  the  Act.  The  counsel  for  the 
appellant  did  not  venture  to  suggest  that  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  and  his  colleagues  might  discover  the  intention 
with  which  the  Act  was  passed  by  an  examination  of 
the  reports  of  the  debates.  The  Judges  have  already 
quite  enough  to  do  in  trying  to  understand  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, without  attempting  to  understand  the  speeches  of 
members.  It  was  proposed,  however,  that  the  Court  should 
consider  whether  the  rules  were  reasonable ;  but  the  Court 
very  properly  refused  to  consider  anything  except  whether 
they  came  within  the  scope  of  the  statute. 

Mr.  Greene,  the  counsel  for  the  appellant,  happened  in 
the  course  of  his  argument  to  light  upon  an  unfortunate 
phrase.  He  spoke  of  the  common-law  rights  of  the  public 
to  the  use  of  the  Parks,  and  the  Judges  were  down  on  him 
directly.  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  observed  that,  if  the  public 
had  any  rights  at  common  law  with  regard  to  the  Parks,  he 
had  never  heard  of  them.  He  had  always  been  under  the 
impression  that  the  public  had  only  certain  privileges,  which 
were  exercised  on  suiferance  by  leave  and  license  of  the  Crown. 
The  Chief  Justice  and  the  other  Judges  took  the  same  view. 
Mr.  Greene  confessed  he  was  "  rather  startled  "  to  hear  this 
opinion.  He  had  always  supposed  that  the  Act  itself 
recognized  certain  public  rights,  and  only  regulated  the 
exercise  of  them ;  but  Mr.  Justice  Mellor  explained  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  public  had  no  rights  until  the  rules 
were  issued.  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  added  that  the  public 
never  had  any  rights  beyond  the  right  to  use  the  Parks  in  such 
manner  as  the  Crown  chose  to  permit.  After  some  further 
discussion,  it  began  to  dawn  on  Mr.  Greene  that  the  Court 
put  the  Crown  in  the  position  of  a  private  owner,  just 
as  if  the  Parks  were  the  property  of  private  gentle- 
men, and  he  was  obliged  to  confess  that,  after  this 
surprising  discovery,  he  could  carry  the  argument  no  further. 
Mr.  Greene  has  evidently  some  rather  confused  ideas  as  to 
the  nature  of  public  rights.  Another  of  the  rights  for  which 
he  contended  was  the  right  of  rioters  to  be  arrested  by  the 
police  and  marched  off  to  the  lock-up.  He  complained  that 
the  police  did  not  interfere  with  his  client  when  he  was 
engaged  in  breaking  the  law ;  and  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  had 
to  ask  whether  this  argument  was  really  put  forward  seriously. 
As  the  counsel  answered  very  frankly  "No  !  "  the  Judge  had 
to  fall  back  on  the  assumption  that  it  was  a  joke.  It  was 
not  perhaps  a  bad  joke  in  its  way,  though  out  of  place  at  the 
moment.  There  is  a  Comic  History  of  Rome  and  a  Comic 
History  of  England,  and  we  believe  there  is  a  Comic  Black- 
stone.  If  there  is  not,  here  is  a  capital  opening  for  Mr. 
Greene  ;  and  one  of  his  funniest  chapters  should  be  that 
on  the  common-law  right  of  the  subject  to  be  taken  up  by 
the  police  when  he  misconducts  himself. 

In  support  of  the  supposed  public  right  to  the  use  of  the 
Parks  Mr.  Greene  referred  to  usage.  But  what  has  been  the 
usage  of  the  Parks  ?  For  some  two  hundred  years  or  there- 
abouts the  Crown  has  exercised  absolute  authority  over  Hyde 
Park.  It  has  made  rules,  has  altered  and  repealed  them ;  it 
has  conferred  privileges  and  withdrawn  them.  It  has  fixed  the 
hours  during  which  the  Park  shall  be  open,  and  decided 
what  kind  of  traffic  shall  be  admitted,  and  what  people  may, 
and  what  they  may  not,  do  in  the  Park.  Once  the  Park 
was  kept  as  an  open  common.  Afterwards  a  wall  was 
built  round  it ;  then  the  wall  was  pulled  down,  and  railings 
were  substituted.  At  one  time  fairs  and  races  were  allowed 
in  the  Park.  Hackney  carriages,  which  are  now  excluded, 
were  formerly  admitted.  At  the  present  moment,  as  any- 
body can  see  who  chooses  to  walk  that  way,  the  use  of  the 
Park  is  regulated  in  the  most  jieroinptory  manner.  There  are 
parts  of  the  Park  where  people  may  drive,  and  parts  where 
they  may  ride,  and  other  parts  are  reserved  ibr  jiedestrians. 
There  is  not  even  a  right  of  way  through  the  Park,  and  the 
Crown  can  shut  and  ojjen  the  gates  when  it  chooses.  There 
is  no  common-law  right  to  ride  in  Rotten  Row  any  more  than 
there  is  a  common-law  right  to  set  up  booths  by  tlie  side  of  it, 
or  to  run  races  along  the  Ladies'  Mile.  The  Crown,  in  the 
exercise  of  its  proprietary  authority,  chooses  to  permit  Rotten 
Row  to  be  used  ibr  riding,  and  forbids  fairs  and  races;  but,  if 
it  chose,  it  could  allow  I'aces  and  fairs  as  in  other  days,  and 
turn  Rotten  Row  into  a  llower  garden.  As  Chiel  Justice  Cock- 
burn  said,  whatever  enjoyment  of  the  Parks  the  jjublic  may 
have  had  has  been  entirely  by  tho  grace  and  favour  of  the 
Crown.    In  one  senso  tho  Crown  is,  no  doubt,  only  another 
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name  for  Parliament,  and  the  Parks  may  bo  described  as 
public  property.  But  tliat  does  not  alter  the  fact  that,  as 
we  have  repeatedly  puinted  out,  the  autliority  of  the  olficials 
who  represent  the  Crown  over  the  Parks  corresponds  pre- 
cisely to  the  authority  of  any  privjite  owner.  The  public 
has  no  more  right  to  hold  a  meeting  in  llydo  Park  than  in 
Knowlc  Park,  or  Blenheim,  or  Cliatsworth.  A  meeting  may 
be  held  if  the  proprietor  chooaes  to  allow  it,  but  not  other- 
wise. The  mistake  which  pervades  the  whole  of  thi.s  foolish 
and  discreditable  agitation  is  that  the  right  of  the  public  to 
use  the  Parka  in  such  a  manner  as  the  Crown  or  Parliament 
may  choose  to  allow  is  confounded  with  a  supposed  right  of 
the  public  to  use  the  Parks  exactly  as  it  pleases.  It  is  just 
as  well  that  it  should  be  understood  that  public  property  is 
not  at  the  dis[)o.sal  of  any  members  of  the  community  ibr 
any  purpose  to  which  they  may  at  any  moment  take  it  into 
their  heads  to  apply  it. 

Mr.  Gladstone  unfortunately  is  not  an  authority  recog- 
nized in  Westminster  Ilall,  or  Mr.  Gkkene  might  have 
quoted  him  in  support  of  his  curious  theory  as  to  the  common- 
law  right  of  the  public,  or  rather,  to  speak  correctly,  of  a  small 
and  disorderly  portion  of  the  public,  to  override  the  autho- 
rity of  Parliament  and  the  rights  of  the  Crown.  When  Sir 
^  CoCKBURN  was  one  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment he  gave  an  opinion  as  to  the  authority  of  the  Crown 
over  the  Parks,  which  was  endorsed  by  two  other  eminent 
lawyers,  and  which  was  identical  with  that  now  laid  down 
by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  a 
member  of  a  Government  which  took  steps  to  act  upon  this 
opinion  in  1866,  and  we  never  heard  that  he  remonstrated  with 
his  colleague.  Sir  George  Grey,  for  the  course  he  was  pre- 
pared to  pursue.  But  soon  afterwards  Mr.  Gladstone  found 
himself  in  Opposition ;  and  when  the  Government  of  the 
day  attempted  to  carry  out  the  instructions  which  their 
predecessors  had  drawn  up  and  left  in  the  pigeon-holes  of 
Downing  Street,  Mr.  Gladstone  discovered  that  the  rights  of 
the  People  were  sacred,  and  not  to  be  measured  by  legal 
precedents  or  opinions.  The  practice  of  using  the  Parks  for 
other  purposes  than  those  of  recreation  and  exercise  is,  as  the 
Chief  Justice  remarked,  of  modern  growth,  and  has  certainly 
been  productive  of  something  more  than  casual  incon- 
venience. The  meetings  in  the  Park  may  not  matter 
much,  comparatively  speaking,  in  themselves.  They  are, 
indeed,  a  serious  nuisance,  and  some  day  they  may  lead 
to  rioting  and  bloodshed.  But  after  all  that  is  a  compara- 
tively small  part  of  the  mischief  connected  with  them.  The 
great  evil  is  the  blow  which  has  been  struck  at  authority,  and 
at  the  very  principle  of  authority.  From  the  first  it  was 
obvious  that  the  meetings  were  utterly  illegal.  They  were  an 
invasion  of  the  common-law  rights  of  the  Crown,  and  they 
were  not  sanctioned  by  any  Parliamentary  enactment.  But 
at  the  time  they  served  a  party  purpose,  and  were  condoned. 
Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Gladstone  not  only  countenanced,  but 
encouraged  and  invited,  these  breaches  of  the  law  ;  and  one  of 
the  ringleaders  has  been  promoted  to  the  Bench.  Whether 
meetings  in  the  Parks  are  expedient  or  not,  there  can  be  only 
one  opinion  as  to  the  pernicious  consequences  of  the  policy 
which  has  been  pursued  in  regard  to  them.  Grave  miscon- 
ceptions on  the  subject  have  been  produced  among  ignorant 
and  violent  classes  of  the  community,  and  everything  has  been 
done  to  weaken  authority  and  to  bring  the  law  into  contempt. 
Mr.  Ayrton's  conduct  with  regard  to  the  Park  Rules  appro- 
priately closes  a  series  of  blunders  which  are  almost  criminal 
in  their  wantonness  and  imbecility. 


THE  UNIVERSITIES  AND  THE  SCHOOLS. 

IT  13  a  distinction  of  om-  older  English  Universities  that  they 
have  a  life  in  themselves,  and  do  not  draw  their  vitality  from 
the  State ;  they  neither  take  its  money,  nor  do  they  get  protection 
for  their  degrees  in  the  way  of  exclusive  privileges.  Jlaving  thus  an 
inherent  life,  they  can  shoot  out  in  various  directions,  and  they  have 
accordingly  instituted  various  kinds  of  examinations,  some  for  youths 
and  some  tor  women,  all  over  the  country  ;  not  that  it  was  their 
f  -pecial  business  to  do  so,  hut  because  they  saw  certain  educa- 
tional wants,  and  also  saw  that  they  could  meet  them.  A  foreign 
University  has  its  duties  laid  down  by  the  Government,  and  would 
no  more  think  of  stepping  beyond  them  than  the  Home  Office 
would  think  of  busying  itself  with  the  Fine  Arts.  Indeed  every 
Govemmeiit  department  is  usually  on  the  look  out  to  avoid  having 
extra  work  thrown  on  it.  "  This  is  not  our  department "  is  their 
constant  cry.  But  men  or  bodies  who  are  doing  their  own  work, 
and  who  are  in  earnest  about  it,  are  not  so  particular  in  mapping  out 
the  boundary  of  their  duties,  although  they  will  be  sensible  enough 
to  know  that  if  they  are  too  difiusive  they  will  effect  nothing. 
We  welcome  then  these  expansions  of  University  action,  as 


showing  a  healthy  independent  life ;  hut  we  can  well  understand 
that  persons  at  work  in  the  Universities,  without  being  obstructive, 
may  think  it  right  to  warn  these  bodies  that  they  have  higher  and 
more  especial  functions  than  that  of  superintending  the  secondary 
instruction  of  the  country. 

A  German  Professor,  who,  with  hia  national  habit,  would  look 
first  to  the  interests  of  learning  herself,  while  we  in  England  look 
chiefly  to  the  learners,  would  join  in  these  notes  of  warning, 
lie  would,  wo  think,  gladly  recognize  in  such  extensions  that  "life 
in  every  limb  "  which  ho  has  been  taught  to  look  for  in  our 
English  community,  and  the  value  of  which,  since  I'runce  has 
shown  the  weakness  of  a  dead  mechanism  worked  by  one  huge 
engine,  is  getting  more  and  more  understood  abroad.  But  he 
would  say  something  like  this  : — "See  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
your  leading  people  to  forget  that  your  proper  function  is  liberal 
education  and  the  higher  learning  only,  that  as  a  University  you 
miist  be  judged  by  your  action  on  them,  that  all  else  is  subsidiary. 
What  seems  to  the  mass  more  immediately  useful,  more  bearing 
on  '  bread  and  butter,'  they  will  think  ought  to  be  the  main 
concern  with  you.  Do  nothing  to  countenance  this  impression. 
Your  first  duty  to  England  is  to  be  the  sanctuary  of  the  highest 
cultivation,  especially  in  those  studies  which  are  not  pursued  for 
gain.  You  have  stood  out  against  the  thousand  quackeries  of  the 
age,  maintaining,  what  in  Germany  no  one  doubts,  that  to  form  is 
no  less  important  than  to  fill.  You  have  kept  alive  in  the  country 
a  good  standard  of  thoroughness  and  excellence.  You  will  have 
to  light  a  battle  to  maintain  this ;  for  a  despotism  of  mediocrity  is 
threatening  our  civilization,  and  it  will  try  to  crush  all  greatness 
— intellectual  eminence  among  the  rest.  Don't  weaken  your- 
selves by  extending  your  front  overmuch.  With  anything  like 
technical  education  you  have  nothing  whatever  to  do ;  technical 
skill  meets  with  ready  markets,  and  the  market  will  create  a 
supply  for  itself.  No  doubt  you  may  properly  see  that  those  who 
are  coming  to  you  are  well  taught,  and  in  so  doing  you  may 
render  some  help  to  those  who  are  going  elsewhere ;  but  do  not  let 
yourself  be  pulled  off  your  own  footing  through  holding  out  a 
helping  hand." 

Something  like  these  oracular  utterances  would  be  heard  from 
our  Professor,  and  we  should  be  inclined  to  think  his  warnings  un- 
called for,  and  savouring  of  the  inveterate  German  way  of  looking  at 
things  "  in  the  large  " ;  but  those  who  have  had  the  patience  to  read 
the  letters  in  the  Times  on  the  recent  Conference  of  Head-Masters 
will  find  the  generalities  of  our  weird  German  friend  translated 
into  the  particular  and  the  palpable.  Some  of  the  schoolmasters 
seem  to  think  that  the  Universities  exist  chiefly  in  order  to  provide  a 
market  for  every  kind  of  ware  they  fabricate.  They  iire  clamour- 
ing for  "  encouragement  "  from  without  for  every  item  of  common 
school  instruction,  as  if  they  had  lost  the  power  of  rewarding  or 
stimulating  their  own  boys.  By  "  encouragement  "  they  seem  to 
mean  that  every  single  thing  they  teach  should  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  examination  at  the  Responsions  or  the  Littlego.  Surely  there 
are  now  Schools  at  Oxford  and  Triposes  at  Cambiidge  in  every 
branch  of  learning  which  is  fitted  for  examination ;  even  an  ordi- 
nary degree  can  be  taken  via  chemistry,  or  history,  or  botany,  or 
almost  anything  you  please.  But  these  examinations  are  too  re- 
mote, they  say,  to  act  on  boys  at  school ;  hence  they  call  out — with 
"  We  are  they  who  ought  to  speak  "  reverberating  through  all 
they  say — for  the  introduction  into  the  first  University  examination 
of  all  those  subjects  "  without  which  no  gentleman's  education  is 
complete." 

Now,  if  one  conclusion  more  than  another  has  worked  itself  clear 
as  regards  the  action  of  examinations,  it  is  that  a  pass  examina- 
tion on  this  microcosm  principle  is  mentally  injurious.  We  even 
believe  that  this  pulling  many  ways  at  once  will  be  found 
to  be  both  physiologically  and  psychologically  destructive ;  and 
the  only  end  answered  by  a  multifarious  course  is  that 
the  teaching  body  may  thrust  its  programme  in  the  face  of 
the  public  and  say,  "We  teach  all  these  things;  if  our  pupils 
forget  them  it  is  their  fault ;  we  saw  that  they  knew  them  once." 
If,  to  avoid  diversity  of  subjects,  you  offer  a  great  number  of 
alternatives,  then  you  destroy  the  unity  of  teaching,  and 
bring  about  the  evils  which  the  masters  very  rightly  complain  of 
in  the  multiplicity  of  Entrance  Examinations.  Subjects  may  be 
of  such  a  nature  that,  though  excellent  for  education,  they  may  be 
so  ill  suited  for  examination  as  even  to  lose  a  great  part  of  their 
educational  effect  when  they  are  studied  with  a  compulsory 
examination  in  immediate  view.  A  tutor  and  his  pupils  may 
read  Shakspeare  together  with  the  greatest  advantage,  but 
as  soon  as  the  pupil  is  drawn  into  the  whirlpool  of  an  exami- 
nation he  will  study  nothing  but  the  introductions,  and  the  notes 
to  the  hard  passages,  and  the  study  ceases  to  be  beneficiaL  A 
knowledge  of  modern  languages  may  be  easily  tested  by  examina- 
tion, and  it  is  proposed  at  Cambridge  to  admit  this  in  place  of 
Greek  for  candidates  for  honours;  but  these  subjects  are  attended 
by  this  difficulty,  when  we  would  award  distinction  by  means  of 
them,  that  some  of  the  candidates  may  be  examined  i'u  what  is 
practically  their  native  tongue  ;  it  is  remarked  that  the  prizes  at 
school  in  modern  languages  commonly  fall  to  boys  with  foreign 
names. 

Now  the  Universities  have  stored  up  a  fund  of  experience  in  ex- 
amining in  a  great  variety  of  subjects ;  for  there  is  hardly  any  kind 
of  knowledge  which  is  not  made  the  matter  of  examination  "in  the 
Local  Examinations  or  for  some  University  or  College  Scholarship  ; 
and  as  debates  about  examinations  and  tlieir  action  are  constimtly 
going  on,  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  the  Universities  are 
acquainted  with  their  own  speciality,  and  that  they  know  what 
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they  want  to  effect  by  their  own  examinations,  and  may  be  left  to 
decide  -what  is  best  for  their  own  students.  Moreover,  we  are 
told  that  one-third  of  the  undergraduates  do  not  come  from 
schools  at  all,  and  the  University  in  framing  its  system  must  not 
leave  these  out  of  consideration. 

The  Committee  of  Head-Masters,  two  years  ago,  laid  before  the 
Universities  certain  propositions ;  amongst  other  things  they 
invited  the  Universities  both  to  examine  and  inspect  their  scliools. 
A  Government  inspection  was  threatened,  and  it  was  thought  that 
an  inspection  by  a  Board  organized  by  the  Universities  would  be 
accepted  by  the  Government.  The  Universities  promptly  took 
steps  in  the  matter;  conferences  of  Committees  of  the  Universities 
with  each  other  and  with  the  Head-Masters  were  at  once  held, 
and  the  outline  of  a  scheme  has  been  drawn  up.  Some  Masters 
object  to  it;  nothing  yet  ever  satisfied  everybody.  The  pressure  of 
the  Government  is  now  less  felt.  Mr.  Lowe's  pleasant  proposition 
to  subject  our  great  schools  to  the  hands  of  our  Inspectors  of 
National  Scl\ools,  with  regard  to  spelling  and  arithmetic,  has  died 
out  of  mind,  and  some  of  the  Masters  tiud  particular  objections 
to  the  particular  form  of  action  proposed.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
question  admits  of  solution  on  the  simple  principle  that  those  who 
like  it  should  adopt  the  proposal,  and  that  those  who  do  not  should 
leave  it  alone.  The  controversy  would  have  been  somewhat  techni- 
cal and  dry  had  not  one  or  two  scholastic  gentlemen  asserted  their 
superiority  to.  residents  in  the  University  generally,  and  shown 
how  preposterous  it  was  to  suppose  that  they  could  submit  to 
inspection  at  their  hands.  Scholastic  communities  in  confined 
localities  are  prone  to  a  self-complacency  which  our  German 
friend  would  recognize  as  a  variety  of  "  Kleinstadterei."  We 
rather  gather  from  the  tone  of  these  writers  that  the  only 
person  whom  they  could  trust  to  judge  of  themselves  and  of  their 
work  would  be  a  being  so  rarely  gifted  that  we  doubt  whether 
the  Government  or  any  other  body  could  command  his  services. 
At  the  bottom  of  all  their  objection  lies  the  question  (not  ex- 
pressed), "  Why  should  we  be  inspected  at  all  ?  "  and  we  are  not 
indisposed  to  join  in  this  question  as  far  as  concerns  those  of  the 
fii'st-grade  schools  which  are  most  under  the  public  eye.  On  the 
large  schools  public  opinion  acts  freely  ;  the  Paterfamilias  who  has 
a  complaint  is  only  too  well  pleased  to  write  to  the  Times,  and 
marches  out  of  his  club  a  larger  man  in  every  dimension  when  he 
has  seen  himself  in  type,  and  feels  that  he  is  agitating  society 
"unbeknown."  It  may  be  true  that  a  boy  who  comes  to  a 
stationary  position  somewhere  in  the  fifth  form  knows  little  in  the 
classical  and  next  to  nothing  in  the  modern  department ;  but 
would  any  inspection  remedy  this  ?  Possibly  the  classes  may  in 
some  cases  be  too  large ;  but  the  Masters  are  able,  and  work 
themselves  to  death.  The  evil  lies  in  parental  indulgence,  in  the 
all-importance  of  ease  and  amusement,  which  is  impressed  on  the 
boys,  not  byword,  but  by  the  surer  agency  of  doings,  in  every  hour 
of  their  home  life,  and  in  the  consequent  current  way  of  thinking 
and  want  of  stamina  among  the  boys.  These  defects  originate 
with  society  rather  than  with  the  schools,  and  would  not  be  re- 
moved by  inspection.  On  the  other  hand,  in  many  schools  there 
i9  vigorous  work  going  on  throughout,  every  kind  of  material  is 
made  to  receive  all  the  polish  it  can  take,  and  this  kind  of  con- 
scientious work  would  be  best  brought  to  light  by  a  system  of 
inspection — that  is  to  say,  by  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  each 
elms  in  the  school ;  for  to  test  the  condition  of  each  Joy,  which  is 
what  some  seem  to  understand  by  inspection,  would  be  too  costly 
in  money  and  time.  Moreover,  even  if  the  Government  does  not 
step  in — and  we  think  that  the  recent  correspondence  will  lead  any 
functionary  who  has  not  a  passion  for  hot  water  to  keep  as  clear 
of  first-grade  schoiilmasters  as  he  can — the  Governing  Body  may 
wish  to  have,  if  not  yearly,  yet  from  time  to  time,  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  state  of  their  school ;  even  a  Head-Master  may 
be  glad  of  such  information,  and  in  case  of  any  shortcomings  in 
the  lower  forms  might  feel  his  hands  strengthened  in  dealing  with 
that  easily  aggrieved  personage,  the  assistant  master,  by  the 
report  of  an  independent  Inspector. 

It  seems  to  us  then  to  be  desirable  that  in  the  first  instance  the 
inspection  should  be  voluntary,  and  that  the  system  should  be  left 
to  grow  according  to  its  merits.  The  argument  that  University 
Inspectors  could  have  no  compulsory  powers  seems  to  us  to  tell  in 
favour  of  University  inspection.  Each  (governing  Body  would 
decide  whether  to  have  its  school  inspected  or  not ;  if  any  doubts 
about  the  state  of  the  school  were  afioat,  public  opinion  would 
enforce  such  an  inspection,  especially  if  the  means  were  ready  at 
hand.  Government  Inspection  could  hardly  be  so  plastic ;  more- 
over, the  presence  of  a  Government  Inspector  in  a  school  would 
f^vo  the  boys  an  idea  that  it  was  not  tney  themselves  who  were 
being  put  on  their  trial  so  niucli  as  their  masters.  They  would  be 
broujjlit  to  see  that  there  was  a  greater  person  in  tlio  world  than 
Dr.  Busby,  and  then  the  Doctor's  authority  would  be  gone ; 
whereas  boys  are  used  to  University  exaniin(!rs,  examination 
and  inspection  Hl)ado  oil'  into  one  another,  and  there  would  bo  no 
hIiow  of  external  authority  in  the  plan  propo.scd.  Again,  if  the 
Govern. .lent  undertook  inspc^ction,  tliey  would  be  expected  to 
include  sanitary  and  diHcipliimry  matters.  An  Inspector  is  usually 
wild  iib'mt  cubic  fi.'Ct,  and  would  drive  J  louse-Masters  into  fury 
by  measuring  the  bedrooms.  Now  such  supervision,  though  in  some 
cases  desirable,  is  little  required  in  the  first-grade  schools,  because 
the  mothers  of  pupils  are  so  Ifoen  about  such  nnitters  that  a  Master's 
interest  is  involved  in  providing  all  material  comforts  for  his 
boarders,  and  the  present  boarding-houses  compete  in  luxurious 
arrange  men  ts. 

The  proposal  of  the  Universities  amounts  to  little  more  than  an 


ofler  to  undertake  methodically  and  generally  what  has  hitherto 
been  done  without  system  .and  on  a  small  scale.  Cambridge  has 
really  in^ipected  of  late  about  a  dozen  schools  a  year,  but  University 
examiners  are  provided  under  the  statutes  of  most  schools,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  these  schools  being  examined  just  as 
they  were  before.  The  chief  change  proposed  is  that  the 
examiners  shall  be  appointed,  or  at  least  approved,  by  a  Board 
formed  of  members  of  both  Universities,  which  might  lay  down 
a  few  general  instructions  for  the  mode  of  inspection,  and 
in  the  first  instance  receive  the  reports,  which  they  would 
hand  over  to  the  Governing  Bodies.  It  is  made  quite  clear 
that  the  functions  of  the  Inspector  do  not  extend  to  re- 
porting on  what  should  be  taught,  but  only  to  show  how  far 
the  teaching  is  effective.  When  we  see  the  names  of  Dr.  Bradley, 
Dr.  Kennedy,  and  Dr.  Westcott  among  the  promoters  of  the 
scheme— and  so,  we  may  suppose,  probable  members  of  the 
proposed  Board — we  cannot  but  think  that  the  schools  will  find 
that  they  are  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  more  likely  to  under- 
stand their  wants  than  any  Government  Commission.  Further, 
the  Mastei-s  of  schools  are  themselves  usually  members  of  Con- 
vocation or  of  the  Senate,  and  in  that  capacity  they  have  a  voice 
in  regulating  these  matters.  Any  new  measures  will  he  discussed 
where  they  can  be  present  and  speak,  which  is  material  as 
affording  them  the  feeling  that  they  are  themselves  acting  on 
themselves,  and  not  subjected  merely  to  action  from  without. 
Again,  the  financial  aspect  of  the  matter  gives  a  result  in  favour 
of  the  University  plan ;  for  we  find,  by  contrasting  the  rels 
paid  by  the  University  to  Examiners  with  those  paid  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  a  vast  difference  in  favour  of  the 
former,  while  the  work  is  done  just  as  well,  and  in  some 
cases  done  by  the  very  same  people.  This  comes  of  wnat 
we  said  at  the  outset — the  diflference  between  working  for  a 
body  of  which  a  man  forms  part,  and  doing  work  for  some- 
body else.  But  in  addition  to  the  Examiners  the  Government 
would  require  a  Board  of  good  scholars  as  a  council  of  educa- 
tion to  OL-ganize  and  superintend,  and  the  members  of  this  Board 
would  have  to  be  highly  paid,  while  the  Universities  will  provide 
all  the  administration,  and  find  men  of  the  highest  capacity  to  do 
it  gratuitously.  Now  as  the  country  is  not  to  pay  for  the 
education  of  the  higher  classes,  the  money  must  be  extracted 
from  the  schools ;  that  is  to  say,  it  will  come  out  of  the  pockets 
either  of  tlie  schoolmasters  or  of  the  parents.  So  that  the  public 
is  interested  in  employing  the  cheapest  machinery. 

The  University  Inspectors,  we  may  suppose,  would  be  appointed 
by  the  above-named  Board  for  a  short  period — say  three  years  at 
first.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  they  should  be  University  resi- 
dents any  more  than  the  Local  Examiners  are.  Those  Inspectors 
who  acquitted  themselves  satisfactorily  would  be  re-appointed,  and 
thus  we  should  secure  at  last,  by  a  kind  of  selection,  a  body 
of  Inspectors  more  likely  to  be  efficient  than  if  they  had  held 
life  appointments,  as  Government  officials  probably  would. 
Moreover,  considering  as  we  do  that  independence  is  the  life- 
blood  of  educational  work,  we  think  that  the  schools  are  safer 
with  the  Universities — who  have  a  common  cause  with  the 
schools  in  this  point — than  in  the  hands  of  a  Government  depart- 
ment, for  the  official  spirit  delights  in  hard  lines.  In  France  the 
teachers  declare  that  they  are  "  assassinated  "  by  "  reglementa- 
tion."  The  Masters  in  England  would  have  to  be  on  the  .watcli 
against  the  Government  to  see  that  their  control  did  not  extend 
itself  from  the  manner  to  the  matter  of  the  teaching.  Let  it  he 
recollected,  that  whenever  the  schools  have  come  into  the  hands 
of  the  Government,  great  schoolmasters  have  ceased  to  be  produced, 
although  great  scholars  may  have  been  schoolmasters. 

The  tone  of  the  late  correspondence  may  bring  about  some 
opposition  at  the  Universities,  especially  with  those  who  are 
mainly  interested  in  the  Universities  as  seats  of  learning.  Some, 
too,  may  think  that  the  Universities  already  have  their  hands 
full.  These  points  we  must  leave  to  the  residents,  but 
we  do  not  see  that  the  programme  of  the  scheme  goes 
beyond  what  we  should  be  glad  to  see  the  Universities  taking 
in  hand,  if  they  have  the  means ;  and  they  have  had  so  much  ex- 
perience in  organizing  extensive  systems  of  examination  that  they 
may  be  trusted  to  j  udge  of  their  own  competency  to  do  well  what 
they  undertake  without  detriment  to  their  higher  functions. 
Whether  school  inspection  be  generally  adopted  or  not,  we  hope 
that  tlie  proposed  "  Leaving  Examinations  "  in  the  whole  work  of 
each  school  will  bo  carried  into  effect ;  and  wo  quite  concur  in 
the  wish  expressed  in  the  recent  letter  of  a  Head-Master,  that 
this  may  lead  to  the  discouragement  of  the  system  of  special- 
izing a  boy's  studies  too  early.  The  Universities,  we  believe, 
are  alive  to  the  evils  which  have  arisen  from  the  present 
open  Scholarship  system ;  and  we  think  that  the  projected  Board 
may  be  the  means  of  bringing  about  that  joint  action  between 
the  Universities  for  want  of  which  they  have  drifted  into  a 
system  which  hardly  any  College  approves,  but  which  each  must 
adopt,  or  be  content  to  go  without  its  share  of  the  abler  young 
men. 


DE  MORTUIS. 

AN  old  controversy  springs  up  afresh  at  tlie  death  of  every  re- 
marliable  man  upt)n  whose  merits  there  has  been  any  con- 
siderable divergeuco  of  opinion.  Each  side  has  a  commonplace  to 
allege  in  defence  of  its  own  view.  Wo  should  not  speak  evil  oi  ■ 
the  dead,  urges  oiie  party ;  imd  the  other  replies  that  we  should 
speak  the  truth  of  every  one,  dead  or  alive.   Undoubtedly  this  last 
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doctrine  has  an  apparent  advantngo  in  point  of  elncerity  and 
honesty.  Is  there  not  soinothiiig  ofFensivo  aoout  the  sudden  change 
of  sentiment  which  follows  the  death  of  such  a  man  as  the  late 
Emperor  of  the  French  ?  Wlien  people  who  have  been  denouncing 
him  whilst  alive  as  a  tyrant,  a  traitor,  and  a  corrupter  of  society, 
suddenly  affect  a  generosity  which  no  longer  costs  them  anything, 
and  grow  sentimental  over  the  collin  of  the  man  whom  they  used 
to  revile,  is  not  such  generosity  more  insulting  than  continued 
animosity  P  The  tears  of  enemies  are  not  a  proof  that  they  have 
ceased  to  be  enemies,  but  merely  that  they  have  ceased  to  be  afraid. 
They  were  libellous  before  as  they  are  now  hypocritical.  The 
friends  of  the  deceased  are  excusable  if  they  reject  such  posthumous 
praises  with  something  like  disgust.  Flattery  of  the  dead  is  merely 
satire  in  disguise,  for  every  good  word  implies  that  the  dead  man 
must  have  had  some  exceedingly  bad  qualities  which  prevented 
even  his  better  qualities  from  being  recognized  during  his  life- 
time. The  rule,  therefore,  should  be,  according  to  some  persons,  that 
death  ought  to  make  uo  difl'erenco.  When  a  murderer  is  hanged,  he 
is  not  converted  into  a  saint.  Death  places  a  man  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  hostility ;  but  whatever  lessons  should  be  drawn 
from  his  career  are  precisely  the  same  before  and  after  it  has 
reached  its  conclusion.  The  only  difference,  therefore,  should  be 
that  we  need  no  longer  stimulate  liostility.  The  judgment  may 
be  delivered  without  the  passion  which  was  pardonable  during 
the  heat  of  conflict ;  but  the  judgment  itself  should  not  be  in  any 
way  altered.  We  can  afford,  it  should  be  said,  to  regard  your 
wickedness  without  active  indignation  now  that  it  can  lead  to  no 
fresh  crimes  J  but  what  was  wicked  remains  wicked  to  the  end  of 
time. 

So  far,  indeed,  there  cannot  be  much  dispute ;  but  such  reflections 
are  not  decisive  of  the  controversy.  There  is,  in  fact,  an  obvious 
alternative.  The  maxim  of  speaking  no  evil  of  the  dead  may  be 
interpreted  to  mean  that  we  should  hold  our  tongues  if  we  have 
nothing  good  to  say.  Or,  if  absolute  silence  be  impossible,  we 
may,  without  concealing  our  unfavourable  opinions,  prefer  rather 
to  dwell  upon  that  side  of  a  man's  character  which  has  been  least 
objectionable.  Why,  in  fact,  should  we  think  it  incumbent  upon 
us  to  sum  up  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  our  neighbours  as 
soon  as  they  have  left  us?  We  are  altogether  too  anxious  to 
effect  an  accurate  classification  of  men's  characters,  and  to  place 
them  distinctly  amongst  the  sheep  or  the  goats.  Innumerable 
historical  controversies  are  carried  on  as  to  the  inscrutable  question 
whether  somebody  long  dead  should  have  a  black  or  a  white  mark 
placed  against  his  name.  Why  place  either  ?  How  are  we  ever 
to  say  distinctly  whether  Cromwell  or  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
belonged  to  the  saints  or  the  sinners  ?  Is  not  that  rather  a 
question  for  schoolboys  than  for  grown-up  men?  A  favourite 
motion  in  debating  societies  used  to  be  that  the  character  of  so- 
and-so  is  deserving  of  admiration  ;  but,  as  we  grow  older,  we  dis- 
cover that  our  opinion  of  human  beings  is  not  to  be  packed  into 
any  such  summary  formula.  We  learn  by  experience  the  infinite 
complexity  of  human  impulses,  and  the  impossibility  of  fairly  un- 
ravelling all  the  complicated  skein  of  motive  that  goes  to  deter- 
mine our  own  actions,  to  say  nothing  of  the  actions  of  other 
people.  Who  are  we  that  we  should  profess  to  penetrate  the 
Dosoms  of  our  neighbours,  and  by  some  spiritual  calculus  to  sum 
up  precisely  the  value  of  the  good  and  the  bad  ingredients  ?  By 
sufficient  care  we  can  arrive  at  some  kind  of  knowledge  of  what 
people  actually  did  ;  we  may  be  able  to  decide  what  was  Crom- 
well's system  in  Ireland,  and  whether  Mary  did  or  did  not  blow 
up  her  husband  with  gunpowder.  In  a  rough  way  we  may  infer 
something  as  to  the  qualities  by  which  such  actions  were  prompted. 
It  would  be  difficult,  for  example,  to  approve  unequivocally  of  a 
lady  who  should  be  demonstrated  to  be  a  murderess  and  an 
adulteress.  Yet  even  in  such  a  case  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how 
much  allowance  should  be  made  for  a  vast  variety  of  perplexing 
circumstances,  for  temptations  which  we  have  not  experienced,  and 
for  motives  which  at  best  we  can  very  imperfectly  analyse.  Still 
less  is  it  easy  to  say  how  many  good  qualities  may  remain  unex- 
tinguished side  by  side  with  great  vices,  and  imable  to  restrain 
their  possessors  from  grievous  crimes.  Here  and  there  is  a 
man  who  is  nearly  all  bad,  and  another  who  is  nearly  all 
good.  But  in  the  infinite  majority  of  cases  the  problem  is  so 
complex  as  to  evade  our  feeble  powers  of  analysis.  As  a  rule,  it  is 
better  to  decline  an  impracticable  task.  Even  amongst  our  own 
firiends  whom  we  see  daily,  and  whose  conduct  may  be  tested  in 
an  infinite  variety  of  ways,  we  are  generally  bevrildered  if  we 
attempt  to  place  them  in-evocably  in  some  mental  pigeon-hole ; 
and  we  are  constantly  making  new  discoveries  which  show  how 
little  we  could  have  predicted  their  action  under  some  fresh  combina- 
tion of  circumstances.  Why  then  endeavour  to  pronoimce  con- 
fidently about  people  at  a  far  gieater  distance  from  us,  of  whose 
character  we  can  judge  only  by  remote  inferences  from  uncertain 
evidence  ?  We  can  in  some  degree  trace  out  the  consequences 
which  have  flowed  from  particular  courses  of  conduct.  We  can 
see  how  the  work  done  by  one  man  has  fallen  to  pieces  with  his 
death,  and  how  the  work  done  by  another  continues  to  bear  fruit  to 
remote  generations.  So  far  we  may  infer  that  he  laboured  on 
behalf  of  a  sound  or  an  unsound  principle ;  and  we  may  be  grateful 
to  him  or  pity  him  accordingly.  But  it  is  quite  another  thing  to 
infer  that  the  man  who  fought  for  a  good  cause  was  actuated  by 
miselfish  motives  and  a  clear  perception  of  the  truths  involved ;  or 
that  the  man  who  fought  for  a  bad  cause  must  therefore  have  had 
a  corrupt  heart  and  a  muddled  understanding.  There  are  good 
and  able  men  and  there  are  bad  and  vicious  men  on  all  sides,  or  the 
•world  woviid  be  a  great  deal  worse  ofl  thaa  it  is ;  for,  as  a  rule,  no 


side  has  a  monopoly  of  the  truth ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  if 

good  causes  were  supported  only  by  men  of  correspondingly  good 
clmractcr,  tliey  would  have  a  very  small  minority  of  deleiiders. 
As  a  rul(!,  in  fact,  the  condemnation  of  some  conspicuous  actor 
means  that  wo  aro  opposed  to  his  parly.  A  I'role.stant  argues 
that  Mary  must  have  committed  murder  because  her  theology  vrtm 
wrong;  and  a  Roman  ('atholic  that  Cromwell  must  have  been  a 
hypocrite  because  he  did  not  believe  in  the  Pope.  The  calmness 
with  wliich  people  set  down  every  conspicuous  adversary  of  tlieir 
own  opinions  as  wicked,  though  admitting  in  general  terms  that 
virtue  is  not  confiiicd  to  their  own  party,  sliows  how  valueless 
are  most  judgments  of  character.  The  circumstance  which  is 
most  distinctly  irrelevant  is  that  which  has  practically  by  far 
the  greatest  influence  on  the  verdicts  whicli  we  pronounce.  The  t'jn- 
dency  is  curiously  illustrated  in  :Mr.  Carlyle's  writings.  Itegarding 
history  as  the  record  of  the  achievements  of  a  few  giants  sur- 
rounded by  a  vast  multitude  of  dwarf's,  he  always  attributes  to 
his  heroes  a  distinct  consciousness  of  all  the  results  that  flowed 
from  their  actions,  and  infers  that  their  motives  were  correspond- 
ingly excellent.  Yet  surely  it  is  a  very  rash  assumption  that 
because  Frederick,  for  example,  conferred  great  benefits  upon  Ger- 
many, therefore  the  advantage  to  Germany,  and  not  the  advantage 
to  his  own  private  interests,  was  his  guidingjprinciple.  The  truth 
would  seem  to  be  very  difi'erent.  When  anj'great  political  change 
is  useful  to  the  mass  of  mankind,  it  is  generally  the  plain  interest 
of  some  distinguished  leader  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
resulting  movement ;  and  it  generally  follows  that  we  are  quite 
luiable  to  say  whether  selfish  ambition  or  a  wider  patriotism  de- 
termined his  actions.  Did  men  like  Cromwell  and  Kiipoleon  seize 
the  government  because  they  thought  that  the  national  interest  re- 
quired it,  or  because  they  wished  to  be  rulers  ?  They  could  probably 
not  have  answered  the  question  themselves,  and  it  is  rash  to  give 
any  decided  answer  for  them. 

The  inference  would  seem  to  be  that  we  should  be  much  more 
cautious  than  we  generally  are  in  expressing  an  opinion  about  men's 
characters,  whether  dead  or  alive.  We  can  very  safely  leave  the 
question  in  other  hands,  and  rather  confine  ourselves  to  the  results 
of  a  man's  actions  than  attempt  the  investigation  of  the  hidden 
sources  from  which  they  flowed.  In  short,  it  is  a  sufficient  reason 
for  not  speaking  evil  of  the  dead  that  we  are  for  the  most  part  in 
great  ignorance  whether  or  not  he  deserved  it.  The  rule,  it  is  true, 
applies  equally  during  a  man's  life  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  on  occasion 
of  his  death  that  we  are  tempted  to  place  ourselves  in  the  judgment 
seat  and  sum  up  as  though  we  had  all  the  evidence  before  us.  It 
would  be  more  becoming  at  such  a  time  to  feel  the  depth  of  our  own 
incapacity.  Imputations  of  evil  motive  are  so  far  excusable  during 
a  man's  lifetime  that  they  may  force  him  to  give  an  account  of 
himself,  and  keep  up  a  due  sense  of  responsibihty.  It  is  extremely 
desirable  that  a  man  shoidd  be  compelled  to  make  the  purity  of 
his  motives  as  plain  as  possible  ;  and  the  greatest  pressure  we  can 
put  upon  him  arises  from  the  free  criticism  of  his  antagonists. 
When  he  is  dead  that  reason  passes  comparatively  out  of  sight ; 
he  is  no  longer  responsible  to  any  human  tribunal ;  and  we  may 
fairly  recognize  the  impossibility  of  making  any  exhaustive  summary 
of  his  motives.  The  feeling  which  leads  us  to  attempt  such  a 
task  is  indeed  nittural  enough,  and  requires  some  sort  of  satisfac- 
tion. The  death  of  a  great  man  is  the  closii:g  scene  of  a  striking 
drama.  If  his  career  has  any  coherency  and  completeness  about 
it,  it  teaches  some  lessons,  though  it  may  leave  us  in  utter  dark- 
ness as  to  the  actor's  own  qualities.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  should 
we  be  more  affected  by  the  death  of  the  Emperor  than  by  the 
innumerable  tragedies  that  are  being  acted  all  round  us  ?  Thousands 
of  other  people  are  dying  in  torture  in  hospitals  and  in  hovels  to 
whom  we  are  more  closely  related.  Many  of  them,  it  may  be, 
have  led  far  purer  and  nobler  lives  than  any  Minister  or  Emperor 
in  the  world.  No  gleam  of  secure  happiness  may  ever  have 
brightened  their  existence ;  whereas  the  Emperor,  however  melan- 
choly may  have  been  his  last  days,  had  some  twenty  years  of 
exuberant  prosperity.  Is  it  not  imphilosophical  to  be  more  affected 
by  the  death  of  the  single  conspicuous  person  than  by  the  death  of 
the  thousands  of  fellow-creatures  whose  sufferings  have  been  quite 
as  poignant,  and,  it  may  be,  less  merited  ?  The  answer  is  plainly 
that  it  is  not  a  question  of  philosophy.  If  we  endeavoured  to 
distribute  our  sympathy  in  accurate  proportion  to  the  mass  of 
sufl'ering,  we  should,  according  to  the  common  illustration,  be 
more  moved  by  the  destruction  of  a  million  of  men  in  China 
than  by  the  slaughter  of  half-a-dozen  piissengers  in  an  English 
railway  accident.  Fortunately,  however,  for  our  peace  of  mind, 
we  do  not  deal  out  our  sympathy  after  this  fashion.  The  effect 
upon  the  imagination  is  the  measure  of  our  feeling.  A  single  death 
in  our  immediate  neighbourhood  affects  us  more  deeply  than  any 
number  of  deaths  in  a  remote  comitry,  not  merely  for  selfish  reasons, 
but  because  we  can  realize  the  details  with  incomparably  greater 
distinctness.  On  the  same  principle  we  are  influenced,  by  the 
death  of  any  distinguished  person.  We  do  not  go  through  a 
statistical  calculation  as  to  the  exact  amount  of  suffering  pro- 
duced ;  but  we  are  moved  as  we  are  moved  by  a  tragedy.  It  is 
a  question  of  poetry,  not  of  reasoning.  An  incident  which  forms 
part  of  history  moves  us,  not  merely  by  its  own  intrinsic  impor- 
tance, but  by  all  the  associations  which  it  brings  up.  The  death 
of  an  old  woman  in  the  next  street  may  sadden  us  if  we  happen 
to  know  her,  and  may  suggest  some  reflections  on  sanitary  reform. 
The  death  of  a  man  who  has  played  a  conspicuous  part  on  the 
stage  of  European  politics  canies  the  mind  backwards  and  for- 
wards through  a  loug  series  of  the  most  important  events.  The 
man's  own  personal  interest  sinks  out  of  notice  in  compaiison 
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with  all  the  reflections  suggested  by  his  share  in  a  great  historical 
process.  And  therefore  personal  dislike  is  out  of  place,  because 
it  vulgarizes  the  sentiments  suggested.  Mere  antipathy  to  the 
individual  sounds  paltry  and  pitiful  in  presence  of  thoughts  as  to 
the  interests  of  nations  and  of  mankind  at  large.  The  mind 
should  be  raised  to  a  region  where  all  personal  dislikes  seem 
infinitely  petty  and  contemptible.  The  tone  of  feeling  most  in 
harmony  with  such  reflections  should  be  too  solemn  to  admit  of 
the  intrusion  of  oui-  little  antipathies.  We  should  be  rather  dis- 
posed to  feel  how  imperfect  are  the  judgments  which  we  pass  upon 
each  other,  and  to  regard  censorious  verdicts  as  something  profane 
in  the  presence  of  loftier  interests.  Truth,  of  course,  should  not 
be  sacrificed ;  nor  should  we  speak  with  affected  kindness  of  one 
of  whom  we  really  disapprove.  But  the  expression  of  mere  party 
or  personal  feelings  is  out  of  place  at  such  solemn  moments.  They 
may  be  right  or  wrong;  but  they  jar  upon  us  like  a  false  note  in 
music,  at  a  time  when  our  minds  should  be  attuned  to  a  deeper 
strain  of  emotion. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

WHEN  Britain  first  at  heaven's  command  arose  from  out 
the  azure  main  it  was  a  very  little  place  indeed,  being  about 
twelve  miles  by  twelve,  or  under  a  hundred  thousand  acres,  form- 
ing in  a  wide  sea  a  small  island  now  known  as  the  heathy  hills 
of  the  Longmynd  and  the  Stiper  stones  on  the  borders  of  Shrop- 
shire and  Montgomeryshire.  But  this  first  gem  of  the  ocean  was 
not,  in  a  geological  sense,  destined  long  to  maintain  its  place  above 
those  ancient  waters ;  for  just  as  the  imnumbered  islands  of  the 
Pacific  are  now  slowly  sinking  and  being  swallowed  up  in  grow- 
ing reefs  of  coral,  so  this  nucleus  of  old  England  sank  steadily  into 
a  sea  which  we  dare  not  call  primeval ;  and,  as  it  sank,  the  pebbly 
beach,  strewn  with  bones  of  old  cuttle-fish,  heads  and  tails  of 
trilobites,  corals,  Pentameri  and  other  shells,  crept  in  and  in  upon 
the  land,  till  at  length  the  last  vestige  of  what  we  can  hardly  call 
our  island  disappeared  beneath  the  waves,  and  its  place  for  in- 
calculable cycles  of  time  was  known  no  more.  As  the  island  sank 
deeper  and  deeper  still,  thousands  of  feet  of  Upper  Silurian  strata 
gathered  thick  above  it ;  and  the  old  life  had  long  before  almost 
all  died  away,  or,  like  Bottom,  been  "  translated  "  into  a  newer 
series  of  forms. 

The  physical  relations  of  all  these  strata  to  each  other  was  still 
a  mystery  to  geologists  long  after  "  Father  "  Smith  had  conquered 
and  reduced  the  Carboniferous  and  Secondary  areas  almost  to  per- 
fect order.  Nearly  all  that  was  known  of  the  rocks  of  Wales  was 
that,  from  underneath  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  called  by  Smith 
Red  Rhah  and  Dtmstone,  there  rose,  in  the  land  of  the  Cymry, 
certain  slaty  rocks  known  to  miners  as  Killas.  Here  was  an 
almost  unknown  land  tempting  the  ambition  of  any  one  able  to 
bring  order  out  of  chaos,  and  in  the  fulness  of  time  Sedgwick 
and  Murchison  marched  into  the  field,  conquered,  and  took  pos- 
session. The  first,  full  of  energy  and  power,  struck  at  once  into 
the  mountain  fastnesses  of  North  Wales,  and  in  a  series  of  brilliant 
operations  he  brought  nearly  the  whole  of  that  tumultuous  terri- 
tory into  subjection,  and  reduced  it  into  comparative  order,  in  spite 
of  all  its  faults  and  convulsive  throes,  and  called  it  Cambria.  In 
like  manner  he  mastered  the  wilds  of  Cumberland.  The  second 
went  to  work  like  the  old  soldier  that  he  was,  and,  fixing  his  head- 
quarters at  Ludlow,  at  the  bottom  of  an  Old  Red  Sandstone  escarp- 
ment, he  established  a  basis  of  operations;  and  thence,  creeping 
into  the  interior,  he  steadily  advanced  his  lines  westward  along  the 
scarped  cliffs  of  Aymestry  and  Wenlock,  through  all  the  territory 
of  Caradoc,  down  into  the  interior  of  South  Wales,  and  gave  to 
the  whole  conquered  region  the  name  of  Siluria.  At  a  period 
somewhat  later  De  la  Beche  with  bis  staff"  again  overran 
the  whole  of  Wales,  and  the  separate  kingdoms  of  Cambria  and 
Siluria  were  by  him  merged  into  one,  while  sundry  allies  in  the 
North  reduced  all  the  South  of  Scotland,  from  the  Mull  of  Gal- 
loway to  the  Lammermuir  Hills  and  St.  Abb's  Head,  under  the 
same  dominion. 

But  something  yet  remained  to  be  done  before  these  more 
primitive  parts  of  Great  Britain  could  be  considered  as  fairly 
vanquished.  Accordingly,  after  two  successful  campaigns  in 
Russia,  the  old  Silurian  chief  betook  himself  to  the  mountains  of 
Scotland  north  of  the  Great  Valley,  and  in  three  great  forays 
revolutionized  the  country  from  the  Grampians  to  Cape  Wrath, 
concerting  so-called  dead  Azoic  masses,  dimly  misunderstood  and 
unintelligible,  into  well-proved  Silurians,  charged  in  some  places 
with  an  old-world  life.  But  a  revolution  that  abolished  all  old 
titles  North  of  the  Grampians  was  noteflbcted  without  opposition. 
Shall  Ben  Lawers  and  Ben  Nevis,  Ben  More  and  Ben  Mic  Duibh, 
and  nearly  all  the  ducal  territory  of  Sutherland,  be  hoisted  up  in 
the  scale  as  a  comjinratively  new  geological  province  without  re- 
gard to  the  time-honoured  nomenclature  of  the  mighty  Werner, 
.JaiiiioHon  of  i'^dinburgh  his  lieutenant,  and  others  their  less 
powerful  followers '(  Shall  the  soul  of  l>yell  bo  made  glad  and 
the  (fhost  of  thi;  great  Ilutton  look  down  and  smile  approvingly 
wliil(!  the  primitive  images  so  long  worshipped  of  (ineiss  and  Mica- 
schist,  Chlorite  (uid  Talc-slate;,  (Quartz  and  CrysUillino  Limestone 
are  cast  down  and  denuded  of  the  halo  that  glorified  them 
in  the  eyes  ev(;n  of  their  high-priests,  and  inv(,'.Htcd  tlieni  in  the 
eyes  of  the  p(!0ple  witli  an  antiquity  so  dim  and  sacred  that 
even  to  disturb  it  was  a  sini^  What  lli(;n  shall  remain  of  prinu!- 
vftl  I'aith '(  Scarcely  a  yestigo.  And  liiust  its  fnw  remaining 
uiiuisterS;  abrinking  from  the  light,  feel  that  they  are  doomed  to 


fall  into  the  ranks  of  those  "  partial  spirits  "  who  "  still  aloud 
complain,"  and  "  think  themselves  injured  that  they  cannot  reign  "  ? 
But  what  availed  the  despairing  wail  of  votaries  for  deities  dis- 
possessed ?  They  were  doomed  to  "  receive  the  truth  to  whom 
'twas  pain  to  hear  " ;  and  in  this  manner  the  foundations  of  Great 
Britain  were  secured  on  a  solid  basis,  resting,  however,  on  older 
provinces,  fragments  of  which  here  and  there  peep  out  in  the 
stormy  Hebrides,  and  on  the  still  vexed  shores  about  Cape  Wrath. 
And  just  as  from  the  disintegrated  fragments  of  the  old  Roman 
Empire  the  modern  nations  of  our  Western  world  were  formed, 
so  by  the  crumbling  waste  of  old  Siluria  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
grew  around  and  over  the  ancient  nucleus.  Above  its  waters 
stood  the  Grampians,  the  mountains  now  called  Cumberland,  and 
icebergs  dropped  their  stony  freights  on  the  storm-edged 
shores.  Thus  old  matter  was  rearranged  and  accreted,  and 
insensibly  passed  onward  into  that  period  when  the  growth  and 
death  and  slow  decay  of  dim  and  dreary  forests  in  huge  peat 
mosses  and  interminable  flats  resulted  in  the  burial  of  that 
vegetable  wealth  which  men  call  coal.  During  the  process  of  its 
formation  land  and  water  alternated  in  the  same  area  hun- 
dreds of  times ;  and  so  vast  was  the  period  consumed  in  these 
operations,  that  in  what  we  now  call  Wales  the  coaly  relics  of 
the  earliest  wood  lie  ten  thousand  feet  underneath  the  highest 
buried  forest ;  and  between  them  a  hundred  terrestrial  surfaces, 
each  one  of  which  bore  vegetable  growths  which,  had  men  lived 
to  see  them,  would  have  seemed  each  in  itself  as  venerable 
as  those  vast  forests  of  the  modern  world  that  poets  misname 
primeval. 

Change  is  the  one  great  law  of  the  universe,  and  with  growing 
age  and  slow  physical  revolutions  all  this  came  to  an  end ;  and 
when,  in  a  succeeding  epoch,  the  great  ice-formed  boulder  beds 
known  in  Germany  as  the  Red-dead-liers,  and  the  Magnesian 
limestone  had  been  laid  in  salt  inland  seas  upon  this  our  land, 
with  these  died  out  the  last  dwindling  relics,  few  in  number 
and  shrunk  in  size,  of  that  great  old  life  which  heretofore 
peopled  the  world.  Then  came  "  an  awful  pause  prophetic 
of  its  end " ;  the  Palaeozoic  succession  had  ceased  to  be ;  the 
old  times  were  gone  for  ever ;  and  as  we  imperfectly  read  it,  a 
great  gap  appears  in  history  between  that  closing  scene  and 
a  newer  life  which  links  it  to  our  own.  A  volume  of  old-world 
history  has,  in  fact,  not  yet  been  altogether  found.  Society  is 
very  slow  to  change,  and  if  new  and  changed  forms  have  grown 
from  older  lives,  the  lapse  of  time  between  the  dead  old  races 
and  the  new  life  that  spread  across  our  world  denotes  a  period 
so  vast  that  the  human  mind  loses  itself  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
realize  its  meaning. 

Had  we  space  to  rehearse  the  remainder  of  our  story,  we 
might  indite  the  history  of  the  arid  shores  of  the  great  bitter  salt 
lakes  which,  in  times  called  by  the  Teuton  Bunter  and  Keuper,  lay 
partly  within  the  bounds  of  Britain ;  and  later  still  of  that  secondary 
portion  of  our  history  when  a  land  called  of  Liassic  and  Oolitic  age 
lay  half  submerged,  and  in  a  subtropical  sea  bloomed  as  a  group  of 
beautiful  islands  feathered  with  coniferous  wood,  tree-ferns,  and 
araucarias,  round  whose  sunny  shores  cuttle-fishes  innumerable 
darkened  the  sea  with  squirtings  from  their  sepian  ink-bags,  in 
their  efforts  to  escape  from  glittering  horny-scaled  fishes,  them- 
selves the  prey  of  giant  fish-lizards,  and  their  swan-necked 
allies  the  plesiosaurs ;  while  above,  the  air  was  darkened  by 
the  wings  (rather  small)  of  flying  dragons.  Along  with  these, 
a  relic  of  the  good  old  brachiopodus  molluscs,  rhynchonella 
and  terebratula,  battled  well  and  successfully  to  hold  their 
places  in  an  altered  and  upstart  lammellebranchiate  marine 
world,  along  with  which  fantastic  ammonites  shoved  the  old 
straightforward  orthoceras  and  the  simple  goniatile  aside.  From 
this  luxurious  state  of  affairs  the  country  rose  again  into 
greater  prominence ;  a  wide-spreading  land  prevailed,  and  a  vast 
river  rolled  its  waters  into  an  estuary  (by  modems  called  the 
Weald),  where  reptile  would-be  two-legged  bipeds  devoid  of 
feathers,  the  progenitors  (?)  of  birds,  aped  the  graces  of  geese 
and  men.  How  long  this  state  of  affairs  lasted  no  man  as  yet 
knows ;  but  this  we  know,  that  it  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the 
swallowing  up  of  so  much  of  Great  Britain  in  the  sea  that  only 
the  tips  of  its  mountains  were  bared  to  the  air,  while  all  the  sur- 
roundmg  ocean  was  being  overspread  with  deep  layers  of  chalk. 
This  period  of  depression  came  to  an  end  at  length,  and  Britain 
once  more  lifted  up  her  drooping  head,  and  rose  to  the  day- 
star,  in  times  called  by  men  Eocene  or  the  Dawn  of  our  pecu- 
liar day,  when  beautiful  things  were  made  new — palo^otheria 
and  deer-like  anoplotheria.  These  were  the  ancestors  of  all  our 
modern  types  of  mammalia,  and  during  their  time  England  was, 
perhaps,  sometimes  united  to  the  Continent  by  physical  ties  now 
happily  severed. 

Common  historians  are  apt  to  attach  undue  importance  to  the 
story  of  their  own  immediate  times,  and  thus  it  happens  that 
in  some  political  liistories  the  whole  history  of  Great  Britain 
before  the  Norman  Conquest  may  be  slurred  over  in  a  shorter 
space  tlian  the  history  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  As  we 
approach  our  own  day  we  are  inclined  to  run  wild  in  that 
dir(?ction:  and  therefore,  reversing  th(!  method  adopted  by  Macaulay 
in  his  woiidoi'l'ul  summary  of  the  Roman  period  of  Britain,  wo  will 
alleiiipt  to  coiniiress  the  main  history  of  our  latter  days  in  a  fowlines. 
We  have  said  that  ICngland  was  joined  to  the  Continent  in  Eocene 
times.  Since  then  it  has  been  disunited  and  rejoined  to  it  again 
and  again,  and  by  some  it  is  beli(!ved  that  in  those  middle-aged  times 
culled  Miocene  the  liist  great  migration  of  the  immediate  ancestors 
of  the  present  northern  mammalia  migrated  to  our  shores,  more 
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varied  and  beautiful  in  form  tlian  aught  that  preceded  them. 
This  state  of  things,  shifting  yet  the  same,  continued  for  long 
periods  of  time,  both  before  and  after  those  dark  days  when,  like 
antarctic  Victorialaud  and  (Jreonland,  Britain  was  shrouded  in  snow 
and  thick-ribbed  ico,  and  terrestrial  life  for  a  time  may  have 
almost  disappeared.  Twice  at  least  was  the  land  half  lost  in  the 
sea,  again  to  rise  np  refreshed,  and  each  time  the  banished 
mammals  returned  with  new  associates,  among  whom  at  last, 
■wandering  across  the  broad  plains  that  joined  England  to  Franco, 
was  the  early  race  of  man.  Then  for  the  first  time  in  these 
regions 

neighing  steeds  were  heard 
Unheard  before  by  gods  and  wondering  men  ; 

and  many  animals,  now  domestic,  mingled  with  the  hippopotamus 
and  rhinoceros,  the  ponderous  elephant,  and  so  many  of  those 
carnivorous  beasts  which  still  roam  through  parts  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa.  With  these,  man,  issuing  from  his  wigwams  and 
caves,  long  waged  a  constant  warfare  for  food,  by  no  means 
over-nice  whether  he  devoured  a  horse,  a  deer,  an  ox,  a  wolf,  an 
otter,  or  a  badger;  and  at  length,  having  exterminated  the 
noxious  carnivorfi,  he  now  enjoys  his  land  all  the  more  that 

Its  high  uprwred  and  abutting  fronts 

The  perilous  narrow  ocean  parts  asunder 

from  all  direct  neighbourhood  with  Continental  allies  or  rivals.  It 
■will  be  well  for  all  concerned  should  it  so  remain  till  the  inci-easing 
eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  shall  bring  on  a  new  Glacial 
period  some  fifty  thousand  years  hence,  and  begin  to  banish  man 
from  the  Northern  half  of  Europe.  Into  the  political  situation 
consequent  on  that  coming  event  it  is,  however,  scarcely  worth 
while  to  enter  now ;  we  would  only  say  that  it  behoves  the  Minister 
for  the  Colonies  to  see  that  our  intertropical  possessions  are  kept  in 
good  order  for  the  coming  migration,  for  the  fortunes  of  the 
British  islands  will  then  be  far  below  zero.  One  cold  comfort 
remains — the  universal  northern  ice-sheet  may  possibly  solve  the 
Irish  difficulty. 


JUDAIC  SERMONS. 


WHEN  Queen  Elizabeth  had  any  measure  in  hand,  her  man- 
ner, we  used  to  be  told,  was  to  "  tune  the  pulpits."  We 
say  "  as  we  used  to  be  told,"  because  we  have  not,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  present  speculation,  gone  and  minutely  got  up  the 
historical  fact.  We  bow  for  once  to  the  doctrine  that  truth  and 
falsehood  do  not  gi-eatly  matter.  That  is  to  say,  there  may  be 
truth  of  another  kind  in  a  statement  which  is  historically  false. 
For  some  purposes  a  spurious  document  may  prove  as  much  as  a 
genuine  one.  For  some  purposes  a  romance  may  prove  as  much 
as  an  authentic  history.  And  so,  in  some  cases,  a  belief  or  tradi- 
tion, even  a  groundless  belief  or  tradition,  that  a  certain  person  did 
so  and  so  proves  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  the  fact  that  he  did  it. 
So  in  this  way,  if  any  pedant,  if  any  searcher  after  minute  anti- 
quarian accuracy,  should  be  able  to  show  that  there  is  no  ground 
to  believe  that  Queen  Elizabeth  or  her  counsellors  ever  used  a 
phrase  which  seems  to  savour  so  much  of  slang  as  that  of  "  tuning 
the  pulpits,"  it  will  not  greatly  concern  us.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  something  very  like  what  is  understood^by  tuning  the  pulpits 
did  go  on  in  those  days.  The  metaphor,  or  something  like  it,  was 
one  not  unfamiliar  in  that  quaint  age.  There  is  a  story  of  a  pair 
of  sixteenth-century  churchwardens  being  called  on  at  a  visitation 
to  make  a  presentment  as  to  the  state  of  the  bells.  Among  the 
bells  they  presented  the  pulpit  as  a  bell  which  had  for  a  long  time 
lacked  a  clapper.  That  is  to  say,  translating  the  presentment  out 
of  its  allegorical  dress,  the  parish  had  been  a  long  while  without 
a  preaching  minister.  We  may  well  believe  that,  by  the  time 
the  bell  was  furnished  with  a  clapper,  it  might  be  found  to  need  a 
little  tuning.  No  doubt,  in  those  days  it  mattered  much  more 
than  it  does  in  ours  what  kind  of  note  the  bell  and  its  clapper 
gave  out.  To  large  classes  of  people  the  pulpit  was  then,  not 
only  what  it  is  now,  but,  what  the  parish  school,  books,  newspapers, 
lectures,  penny  readings,  everything  of  the  kind  also  are  now.  It 
was  in  short  the  only  way  which  large  masses  of  people  had  of 
learning  anything  at  all.  The  church  was  the  only  place  where 
they  had  the  chance  of  listening  to  a  man  who,  if  he  did  not 
know  very  much,  at  least  knew  more  than  themselves.  It  was 
only  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  pulpit,  or,  in  the  language  of 
allegory,  the  bell,  should  in  those  days  ring  out  a  greater  number 
of  tunes  than  it  does  now,  and  that  the  tuning  of  it  should  be 
looked  on  by  those  in  authority  as  a  more  important  matter  than 
it  would  be  now.  The  tuning  of  the  pulpits,  in  short,  meant  that 
the  preachers  throughout  England  were  bidden  to  preach  in  favour 
of  any  measure  which  the  Queen  and  her  Council  were  devising. 
So  to  do  was  pretty  well  the  only  means  which  there  was  of  get- 
ting anything  understood  or  known  by  the  bulk  of  the  people ; 
and,  could  the  same  be  done  now,  there  ai-e  doubtless  still  nooks  and 
corners  where  the  parson's  Sunday  sermon  is  the  only  thing  in 
the  least  degree  of  the  nature  of  intellectual  food  which  a  good 
many  people  ever  have  set  before  them.  In  fact,  we  can  conceive 
that  there  are  places  which  heard  more  and  learned  more  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  than  they  do  now.  They  still  have 
nothing  but  the  parson's  sermon  to  enlighten  them,  and  the  par- 
son's sermon  is  not  so  enlightening  as  it  was  two  hundred  or  three 
hundred  years  back. 

Now,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  one  of  the  last  things  that  we 
Bhould  wish  would  be  for  the  clergy  to  imitate  the  practice  of  the 


sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  in  preaching  what  would  be 
commonly  understood  by  political  sermons.  We  have  many  reasons 
for  so  wishing  ;  one  of  them'perhaps  is,  that  if  the  clergy  were  to 
take  to  preaching  political  sermons,  the  mam  of  them  would  not 
preach  such  kind  of  politics  aswe  should  wish  them.  Uutwe  just  now 
purposely  used  the  qualification,  what  would  be  commonly  under- 
stood by  political  sermons.  That  is,  they  should  not  so  far  follow 
the  example  of  the  days  when  pulpits  were  tuned  as  to  preach  for 
or  against  any  particular  fiovernment,  any  particular  candidate, 
any  particular  measure  under  discussion  in  Parliament.  For,  in 
the  higher  and  wider  sense  of  the  word,  wo  hold  that  they  should 
preach  political  sermons— political,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  sense 
in  which,  according  to  Aristotle,  the  highest  form  of  the  study  of 
man's  nature  is  the  political  soience.  Indeed,  to  come  nearer  to 
the  range  of  what  is  ordinarily  called  politics,  though  nothing 
could  be  more  improper  than  for  a  preacher  to  preach  on  behalf  of 
a  particular  candidate  or  a  particular  measure,  yet  it  seems  to  us 
that  there  could  be  no  time  richer  than  the  approach  of  a  con- 
tested election  in  materials  for  a  really  faithful  pastor  to  give  u 
word  of  exhortation  to  his  people.  The  candidates  must  be  very 
bad  candidates  indeed  if  it  would  be  thought  to  be  favouring  one 
side  more  than  another  if  a  preacher  set  forth  with  all  boldness 
the  obvious  moral  duties  of  an  elector.  It  is  surely  the  pastor's 
duty  at  such  a  moment  to  tell  his  congregation  that  it  is  their  duty, 
as  reasonable  and  Christian  men,  to  use  the  rights  which  the  law 
gives  them  soberly  and  honestly  according  to  the  best  of  their 
discretion.  It  can  be  no  breach  of  the  strictest  impartiality  to 
point  out  that  the  elector,  as  an  elector,  has  a  moral  and  religious 
duty,  to  denounce  bribery  and  intimidation  in  every  shape  as  real 
moral  offences.  Such  a  discourse  would  be  full  of  politics,  but  it 
would  not  be  full  of  party  politics.  We  should  like  to  know 
what  proportion  discourses  of  this  kind  bore  four  years  ago  to 
those  discourses  which,  instead  of  setting  forth  the  moral  duties  ' 
of  the  elector,  stirred  him  up  by  party  declamation,  by  lavish  use 
of  the  abused  terms  "sacrilege"  and  "confiscation." 

The  fact  is  that  the  great  mass  of  preachers  seem  really  to  forget 
that  those  to  whom  they  are  speaking  are  Englishmen  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  is  strange  how  the  Judaic  leaven  clings  to 
us.  It  is  an  inheritance  alike  from  medi:cval  and  from  Puritan 
times  ;  but  it  is  decidedly  a  case  of  salt  which  has  lost  its  savour. 
Mediaeval  preachers  and  writers  were  brimful  and  running  over 
with  Old  Testament  quotations  and  allusions ;  but  they  never 
fancied  that  their  hearers  were  Jews ;  they  never  forgot  that  they 
were  Englishmen  or  Frenchmen  of  the  time  in  which  they  happened 
to  live.  The  references  to  the  elder  dispensation  might  be  allegories, 
or  they  might  be  examples,  but  they  were  all  meant  to  have  a 
very  practical  bearing  on  the  state  of  things  which  was  really 
going  on  then  and  there.  So  the  Puritans  had  a  vast  deal  to  say 
about  Amalek  and  Moab,  and  going  to  meet  the  Philistines  at 
Gilgal,  but  it  all  meant  that  they  were  to  fight  manfully  against 
the  Cavaliers,  or  perhaps,  in  the  mouth  of  a  Scotch  Presbyte- 
rian, against  the  Ironsides  themselves.  We  seem  to  live  among 
the  same  sort  of  phraseology  without  the  same  sort  of  appli- 
cation. The  preacher  goes  on  talking  about  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  David  and  Solomon  and  the  rest,  till  he  has  reversed 
the  vision  of  Ezekiel  and  has  successfully  turned  the  living 
men  into  dry  bones.  We  believe  that  it  would  be  quite  un- 
orthodox to  bring  out  the  real  historical  character  of  the  Hebrew 
heroes,  or  to  make  any  attempt  to  set  forth  to  the  congregation  in 
what  time  and  country  and  state  of  society  they  lived.  So  to  do 
would  be  to  make  them  men — men,  as  an  apostle  himself  says, 
"  with  like  passions  as  ourselves  " — men  who  did  not  live  in  a 
sort  of  Nephelokokkygia  created  for  the  sole  pui-pose  of  supplying 
texts  and  pointing  morals,  but  who  lived  and  walked  about, 
and  did  sometimes  good  and  sometimes  evil  in  the  common 
world  of  their  own  times,  difl'erent  as  that  world  was  from  ours. 
The  New  Testament,  to  be  sure,  widens  our  field ;  we  get  Greeks 
and  Romans  as  well  as  Jews  ;  but  all  are  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
same  conventional  kind  of  waj^,  as  if  the  people  who  happened 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  Bible  were  a  set  of  beings  all  by  them- 
selves, and  in  no  way  partakers  of  our  common  human  nature. 
The  unhappy  Scriptural  characters  get  preached  about  and  made 
into  proverbs,  commonly  on  the  strength  of  utter  misconception 
of  some  particular  passage  which  forms  a  convenient  text.  Un- 
happy Gallio,  for  instance,  hiis  passed  into  a  byword  as  the 
"  man  who  cared  for  none  of  those  things,"  as  the  very  type  of 
the  careless  man  who  takes  no  heed  to  the  things  of  his  soul. 
But  look  at  the  story  itself,  and  what  were  the  things  that  Gallio 
did  not  care  for  ?  They  had  nothing  to  do  ■with  the  things  of  his 
soul  at  all.  The  real  fault  of  GalUo  was  a  gross  breach  of  his 
duty  as  a  magistrate.  "All  the  Greeks  took  Sosthenes,  the 
chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  and  beat  him  before  the  judgment 
seat,  and  Gallio  cared  for  none  of  those  things."  That  is  to  say, 
a  shameful  disturbance  and  assault  happened  in  court  before 
his  own  eyes,  and  he  did  not  do  his  duty  in  putting  it  do^wn. 
Perhaps,  if,  in  the  days  of  the  Popish  Plot,  a  band  of  zealous  Pro- 
testants had  beaten  the  chief  ruler  of  some  unlucky  handful  of 
Papists  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Sir  Edmundsbury  Godfrey, 
that  earnest  defender  of  the  faith  might  have  cared  for  none  of 
those  things,  as  Gallio  did  in  the  like  case.  Then  the  second 
of  the  two  Pharaohs  who  appear  in  the  Book  of  Exodus — we  be- 
lieve that  the  genuine  English  Bible-reader  or  Bible-hearer 
never  finds  out  that  there  are  two  Pharaohs  in  the  Book  of  Exodus 
— is  held  up  as  if  he  were  a  blasphemer  of  the  school  of  William 
Eufus.  Whatever  may  be  said  for  the  custom  of  Greek, 
Latin,  and  English  translators  m  putting  the  word  Lord  or  its 
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equivalent  for  the  Hebrew  proper  name  of  the  Deity,  it  at  least 
makes  nonseDse  of  the  words  of  the  Egyptian  King: — ."Who  is 
the  Lord  that  1  should  obey  his  voice  ?  I  know  not  the  Lord, 
neither  will  I  let  Israel  go."  The  luihappy  Pharaoh  has  been 
preached  at  over  and  over  again,  as  if  he  had  defied  a  power  whom 
in  the  same  breath  he  acknowledged  as  Lord.  We  hope  we  shall  not 
be  thought  profane,  but  the  exact  parallel  to  what  Moses  and  Pha- 
raoh did  say  would  have  been  if,  in  the  time  of  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
a  zealous  Brahmin,  wrathful  at  greased  cartridges,  had  gone  to  the 
Governor-General  of  India  and  said,  "  Thus  saitb  Brahma,  the 
God  of  the  Hindoos,  '  Let  my  people  go,  that  they  may  serve 
me.' "  It  would  not  have  been  imnatural  if  he  had  got  for 
answer,  "  Who  is  Brahma  that  I  should  obey  his  voice  ?  I  know 
not  Brahma,  neither  will  I  let  the  Hindoos  go."  The  much 
maligned  Pharaoh  is  no  conscious  blasphemer  at  all;  he  is  at 
most  only  an  unbeliever.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  God  of  Israel, 
whose  name  he  had  perhaps  never  before  heard  ;  he  worshipped 
Osiris  and  Apis  and  the  other  gods  of  his  fathers.  The  worst 
that  can  be  said  of  him  is  that  he  was  less  courteous  to  the 
preacher  of  an  unknown  faith  than  our  own  ^Ethelberht  and  Edwin ; 
but  perhaps,  if  Augustine  and  Paulinus  hud  come  from  Wales 
instead  of  from  Rome,  they  would  have  got  no  better  answer. 

A  Jew  then,  or  a  Roman  or  an  Egyptian  who  so  far  shares  in 
the  nature  of  a  Jew  as  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  Old  or  New  Testa- 
ment, must  not  be  talked  about  in  a  sermon  as  if  he  were  a  real 
human  creature.  And  it  would  seem  as  if  anybody  or  any- 
thing beyond  the  two  covers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
might  not  be  mentioned  at  all.  We  speak  of  the  common  run  of 
sermons,  not  of  such  sermons  as  the  Dean  and  Canons  of  St. 
Paul's  are  not  afraid  to  preach  to  rational  Englishmen  as  rational 
Englishmen.  In  the  regular  conventional  sermon  there  is  not  a 
word  directly  addressed  to  Englishmen  of  the  nineteenth  century 
as  such.  If  anj'thing  out  of  the  prescribed  range  is  spoken  of  at 
all,  it  must  only  be  by  the  darkest  allusions,  never  by  its  own 
name.  We  remember  a  University  Preaclier,  at  the  time  of  the 
Irish  famine,  talking  of  "that  esculent  which  has  recently  failed." 
And  we  remember  the  protest  of  one  of  his  hearers,  "  If  Moses 
and  the  Prophets  were  not  ashamed  to  talk  about  leeks,  onions, 
and  cucumbers,  why  should  A.  B.  be  ashamed  to  talk  about 
a  potato  ?  "  Then  we  remember  very  well  in  the  days  of  the 
Russian  War,  how  even  in  the  pulpit  men  could  not  always  keep 
themselves  from  a  word  or  two  on  the  matter  of  which  every  one 
w^as  thinking;  but  how  carefully  everything  was  veiled  under 
dark  illusions;  how  warily  did  the  preacher  avoid  any  direct 
mention  of 

Tlie  Russians  and  the  Turks, 
\^'ith  their  Babylonisli  works, 

as  if  bothi  alike  were  nations  which,  like  the  donkey  in  another 
sermon,  decencj'  forbade  him  to  mention.  To  be  sure  we  remember 
a  preacher  on  the  other  side  who  delivered  a  series  of  discourses 
against  Lord  Palnierston,  veiled  only  under  the  sweet  name  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.  But  we  believe  that  the  prophet's  allegory  was 
so  successfully  veiled  under  the  sweetness  of  the  five  Ohaldcean 
syllables  that  the  congregation  never  found  out  at  whom  the 
thunderbolts  were  hurled.  The  rule  seems  to  be  that  everything 
which  regards  the  congregation  as  an  assemblage  of  Englishmen, 
as  men  living  in  a  certain  age  and  a  certain  country,  a  country 
wbich  has  a  certain  past  history  and  a  certain  present  condition, 
is  to  be  looked  on  as  a  forbidden  subject  in  those  discourses  which 
are  intended  to  give  religious  and  moral  instruction  to  the  men  who 
live  in  that  country  and  in  that  condition  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are 
never  to  be  spoken  to  directly  about  those  things  which  it  most 
concerns  them  to  hear.  To  be  sure  the  day  for  sermons  is  Sunday, 
and  we  believe  that  both  Sunday  books  and  Sunday  music  are  bound 
to  be  all  about  Jews,  and  that  an  Englishman  would  be  looked  on  as 
a  profane  person  who  bad  no  right  to  show  liimself  on  so  holy 
a  day.  We  are  taught  in  the  Catechism  to  do  our  duty  in  that 
.state  of  life  to  which  it  shall  please  God  to  call  us,  and  that  state 
of  life  is  in  our  case  a  state  of  life  of  Englishmen  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Now,  setting  aside  the  exceptional  class  of  discourses  to 
be  got  from  special  preachers  in  special  places,  the  ordinary  average 
sermon  never  thinka  of  dealing  directly  and  in  plain  words  with 
the  particular  state  of  life  of  those  who  hear  it.  We  get,  we  dare 
say,  very  good  dogmatic  theology ;  we  get  very  sound  general 
morality  ;  but  it  is  a  theology  and  a  morality  which,  so  far  as  it  bo- 
longs  to  any  particular  time  or  place,  seems  not  to  belong  to  Eng- 
land now,  but  to  Juda>a  in  ages  past.  It  was  a  comfort  when  some 
time  back  we  hearil  in  a  sermon  a  rebuke  to  one  class  of  people  who 
were  "  afraid  of  being  called  the  parson's  pot,"  and  of  certain  other 
persons  "who  thought  it  charity  to  give  to  an  organ-grindor  in  the 
street. "    It  was  a  sign  that  we  had  got  into  an  age  and  country  of 

Iiorsons  and  organ-grinders — in  short,  that  we  had  wandered  from 
'nlesline  to  I'lngland. 

Our  forefathers,  in  what  people  pleased  to  call  the  dark  age-s, 
wore  in  this  mutter  b'-ttcr  off.  Whatever  may  have  been  thoir 
orror»or.siiper.>-titiwns,  their  religious  arid  tiicir  national  life  wore  not 
disaevercd.  The  men  who  worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Alphego 
or  St.  I'liomas,  of  either  ICdward  or  of  either  ivlmund,  at  least 
worshipped  an  I'ligliNlimen  ;  tlieir  religious  reverence  gathered 
nroiuid  llie  worthii'a  of  tiieir  own  land.  When  a  ])opular  loader 
died  ill  a  ri>ihti<(iiiH  cause,  men  presently  honoured  him  as  a  saint, 
and  the  (turf (•  of  IJomo  could  not  hinder  luiracloH  being  wrought 
by  his  iclic".  Out  of  a  synteni  like  this,  made  up  of  mo  much  that 
in  good  and  ho  niueh  that  i.s  evil,  why  cannot  wo  pick  out  the  part 
that  in  sound  nud  healthy  ?  Wliy  cannot  we  learn  that  on  a  Sun- 
day an  well  (is  un  auothor  day,  in  church  ua  well  ns  iu  another 


place,  a  man  is  still  an  Englishman  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  is  not  changed  for  the  nonce  into  a  Jew  of  the  days  of  the 
prophets,  or  even  into  a  Corinthian  or  a  Philippian  of  the  days  of 
the  apostles  ? 


PRINCESS  CHARLOTTE. 

IT  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  pathetic  or  touching  story 
than  that  contained  in  the  letters  of  the  Princess  Charlotte 
which  have  just  been  published  in  the  Qnai-tei-ly  Revieiv.  The 
unhappy  domestic  circumstances  amid  which  the  Princess's  early 
womanhood  was  passed  were  pretty  well  known  already  from  Miss 
Knight's  gossiping  diary  and  from  other  sources.  Her  father 
bei^towed  on  her  a  share  of  the  dislike  he  cherished  for  her  mother, 
and  was  jealous  of  her  popularity  and  of  her  importance  as  heir  to 
the  throne.  He  wished  to  keep  her  a  mere  infant  as  long  as  he  could, 
and  would  even  have  been  glad  to  get  rid  of  her  altogether.  He 
was  cold,  capricious,  and  tyrannical,  and  never  hesitated,  if  he  had 
a  chance,  to  strike  at  the  mother  through  the  child  to  whom  in  her 
good-natured,  foolish  way  she  was  sincerely  attached.  The  old 
Queen  hated  the  poor  girl  more  heartily  than  the  Regent  did,  and 
took  a  feminine  delight  in  teasing  and  humiliating  her.  Miss  Knight 
describes  a  dinner  at  Windsor  on  one  of  the  Regent's  birthdays, 
when  he  took  no  notice  of  the  Princess  or  her  attendants,  but 
looked  "  as  if  he  wished  to  annihilate  us  ";  and  when,  on  the  Princess 
departing,  it  was  expected  he  might  say  a  kind  word,  he  was 
found  with  some  of  the  other  guests  underneath  the  table.  That 
was  the  day  when  "  the  Duke  of  York  hurt  his  head  very  seriously 
against  a  wine  cellaret."  "  It  was  a  bad  business,"  says  poor  Miss 
Knight.  The  Princess  had  only  i  ol.  a  month  for  pocket-money,  and 
generally  lost  more  than  this  at  cards  at  Windsor.  The  shabby, 
malicious  way  in  which  she  was  treated  by  her  father  and  grand- 
mother irritated  and  provoked  her,  and  made  her  anything  but 
docile.  When  she  wrote  to  Lord  Liverpool  to  demand  an  esta- 
blishment of  her  own,  the  Regent  complained  bitterly  to  Lord 
Eldon,  who  declared  before  a  roomful  of  Royal  Highnesses,  "  If 
she  had  been  my  daughter,  I  would  have  locked  her  up."  This 
brought  the  poor  Princess's  humiliation  to  a  climax.  "  What 
would  the  King  say,"  she  exclaimed,  "  if  he  could  know  that  his 
grand-daughter  has  been  compared  to  the  grand-daughter  of  a 
collier  ?  "  It  is  not  a  pretty  picture  that  is  presented  in  Miss 
Knight's  pages,  but  we  get  the  impression  that  the  Princess,  though 
badly  used,  sometimes  rather  enjoyed  the  squabblings  and  con- 
tentions as  some  relief  to  the  dull  monotony  of  her  life.  The 
correspondence  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  Quarterly 
shows,  however,  that  she  felt  acutely  the  cold  and  heartless 
treatment  to  which  she  was  subjected.  Her  mother  quitted 
her  father's  house  soon  after  she  was  born,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  baby  was  packed  off  too;  but  not  to  a  dis- 
tance. She  was  established,  with  a  staff  of  governesses  and 
maids,  at  Warwick  House,  a  small  building  adjoining  the 
garden  of  Carlton  House.  Her  father  seldom  saw  her,  and  it  was 
only  on  rare  occasions  that  she  visited  the  old  Queen  at  Windsor. 
But  every  Saturday  afternoon  she  had  a  treat ;  she  was  taken  to 
the  house  of  her  other  grandmother,  the  Dowager-Duchess  of 
Brunswick,  where  she  spent  an  hour  or  two  with  her  mother,  who, 
whatever  her  faults,  was  always  kind  and  affectionate.  These 
Saturday  afternoons  were  the  great  events  of  her  dull,  neg- 
lected life,  and  they  were  further  brightened  by  the  presence  of 
one  or  two  playmates,  the  children  of  parents  living  at  Black- 
heath,  who  were  permitted  to  visit  her  at  her  grandmother's. 
These  and  a  few  others  remained  her  friends  through  life,  and  to 
one  of  them  the  letters  of  which  extracts  are  now  given  were 
addressed.  They  begin  in  1813,  when  she  was  just  seventeen 
years  old.  "  The  handwriting  is  scrawling  and  illegible  to  a 
degree,  and  bears  evidence  of  her  neglected  education.  The 
gvanmiar  is  often  at  fault,  the  style  stilted  and  pompous,  like  that 
of  the  novels  of  the  last  century,  with  which  she  had  probably  a 
large  acquaintance."  Still  they  are  full  of  natural  and  unaffected 
feeling.  She  hopes  lier  friends  will  not  forget  her,  and  will 
"  thinlc  sometimes  of  her  fate."  The  old  Q.ueen  did  all  she  could 
to  keep  her  friends  from  her,  and  lectured  her  on  "  princely  dig- 
nity," at  the  same  time  cultivating  that  dignity  by  snubbing  her 
as  much  as  possible,  and  keeping  her  perfectly  in  the  dark  as  to 
all  the  arrangements  of  her  establishment. 

One  day  the  Princess  writes  from  Warwick  House  to  say  that  she 
is  in  town  again.  "  In  every  sense  of  the  word  it  is  for  good,  as 
I  am  quite  well  again,  and  indeed  feel  quite  comfortable,  as  I 
have  been  Irft  qniet."  Tliere  could  hardly  be  a  more  touching  or 
suggestive  description  of  her  State  of  life.  She  had  come  to  con- 
sider it  her  highest  happiness  to  be  let  alone,  to  bo  forgotten  by 
her  father  luid  tabooed  by  her  grandmother,  and  to  be  taken  no 
notice  of  whatever.  There  is  a  great  party  at  Carlton  House  "  to 
all  the  foreigners,"  and  she  is  as  much  puzzled  as  pleased  because 
her  father  was  civil  to  her.  "  The  Prince  was  in  very  great  good- 
humour  with  everything  ami  everybody,  myself  not  excepted." 
It  turns  out,  however,  that  the  Prince  had  his  reasons  for  it.  He 
had  been  ]ilanning  a  match  between  Ciinrlotte  ami  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  Miss  Knight  tells  us  that  when  the  Princess  heard  she 
was  to  meet  the  Prince  at  Laily  Liverpool's  she  put  on  a  blister, 
which  was  her  excuse  for  keeping  away.  She  also  declared  that 
he  was  so  ugly  that  she  was  sonuitimes  obliged  to  turn  her  head 
away  from  him  when  lie  was  speaking  to  her ;  and  she  told  Sir 
Ilrniy  Halford  that  she  would  uuirry  llie  Duke  of  Gloucester,  but 
not  the  Prince  of  Orange.    Of  all  this  there  is  no  mentiou  ia  this 
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correspondence.  The  Princess  writes  at  first  as  if  she  had  been 
rather  talien  by  the  I'riuce,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  tlmt 
it  was  her  eagerness  for  relcivso  from  the  kind  of  servitude 
in  which  she  was  then  living,  and  her  hope  t]mt  marriage  would 
procure  her  an  independent  estiiblishment,  which  led  her  to  try  to 
persuade  herself  not  to  dislike  the  I'rinco  of  Orange.  As  th(! 
affair  went  on  she  saw  more  clearly  that  the  great  object  of  the 
liegeu'  and  of  the  old  Queen  was  to  get  rid  of  her,  at  any  rate  for 
a  time,  and  that  it  was  intended  she  should  live  permanently 
abroad.  "My  own  family,  and  the  head  of  it  too,  is  very 
desirous,"  she  says,  "  I  should  leave  this  country,  which  I  cannot 
say  I  am,  as  I  feel  naturally  excessively  attached  to  the  country  I 
was  born  and  educated  in."  She  was  willing  to  marry  for  peace 
and  independence,  but  not  for  exile,  and  a  fixed  repugnance  to  the 
Prince  took  possession  of  her.  The  writer  of  the  article  in  the 
Quarterly  states,  on  the  authority  of  an  eye-witness,  that  the 
niarria^je  was  really  broken  ofi'  in  consequence  of  a  petty  and 
trivial  incident,  which  was  evidently  only  a  pretext.  The 
Princess  asked  her  betrothed  to  ride  with  her  in  the  riding-house. 
'V\'heu  he  objected,  she  reproached  him  with  his  want  of  attention  ; 
he  got  bored  with  her  vehemence,  and  left  her  to  "  recover  her 
temper."  She  wrote  to  him  the  same  evening  to  break  ofi'  the 
match,  a  resolution  to  which  he  submitted  more  philosophically 
than  her  father.  We  may  turn  to  Miss  Knight  for  the  scene  which 
followed.  When  the  llegent  found  that  his  daughter's  deter- 
mination could  not  bo  shalien  he  was  very  cold,  very  bitter,  and 
very  silent.  One  afternoon  in  July  he  and  the  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury came  to  Warwick  House,  and  the  Regent  went  to 
the  Princess's  room.  He  was  shut  up  with  her  for  three-quarters 
of  an  horn-,  and  then  the  Bishop  was  sent  for.  At  the  end  of  the 
hour  "  she  came  out  in  the  greatest  agony,"  and  told  Miss  Knight 
that  she  and  all  the  household  were  to  be  instantly  dismissed. 
Then  she  fell  on  her  knees,  exclaiming,  "  God  Almighty !  grant 
me  patience."  The  Prince  llegent  apologized  to  Miss  Knight  for 
putting  her  to  inconvenience,  but  he  wanted  her  room  at  once. 
He  refused  to  give  any  reasons  for  thus  turning  her  out  of  the 
house  ;  and  she  replied  with  spirit  that  her  father  had  served  His 
Majesty  for  fifty  years,  and  sacrificed  his  health  and  fortune  in 
that  service,  and  it  would  be  strange  if  she  could  not  put  herself 
to  a  little  inconvenience  on  the  same  account.  Meanwhile  the 
Princess  had  slipped  out  of  the  House,  and  was  in  a  hackney 
cab  to  her  mother's  in  Connaught  Place,  with  a  rush  of  great 
dignitaries  after  her.  After  some  "kicking  and  bouncing,"  as 
Lord  Eldon  called  it,  she  was  recovered  and  shut  up  in  Cranbourne 
Lodge  at  Windsor,  with  a  set  of  strange  attendants.  It  was  a 
rigid  imprisonment,  scarcely  disguised.  She  was  not  allowed  to 
see  any  of  her  friends,  and  it  was  only  as  a  great  favour  that 
she  was  occasionally  allowed  to  write  to  one  of  them.  Letters 
from  and  to  her  were  frequently  intercepted.  She  was  tortured 
by  the  indignities  to  which  she  was  subjected,  by  doubts 
as  to  what  was  being  said  of  her  in  the  world  outside, 
and  by  the  uncertainty  of  her  position.  She  was  like  a  criminal 
condemned  to  execution,  and  constantly  expecting  to  hear  the 
fatal  summons.  Some  new  proposal  of  marriage  was  evidently 
her  dread.  "What  may  or  may  not  happen,"  she  writes,  "  God 
only  can  tell ;  for  those  who  are  happy,  looking  forward  is  a  happy 
reflection ;  for  those  unhappy,  a  sorrowful  one  of  uncertainty." 
And  then  she  speaks  of  her  bitter  mortification,  "  heightened  by 
bad  spirits  and  presentiments  of  God  knows  what,"  and  of 
"  pains  and  pangs  that  come  sometimes,  and  make  one  think  one's 
heart  will  quite  break."  She  sends  her  friend  some  trifling  gift 
as  a  remembrance;  it  is  all  she  has  to  ofler  of  her  own,  for  she  has 
"  no  means  of  any  sort  to  procm-e  what  might  be  more  worthy 
your  acceptance." 

Afterwards  she  is  back  at  Warwick  House,  but  sees  nothing 
of  her  father,  "  though  next  door."  Her  situation  is  still 
wretchedly  uncertain  and  uncomfortable.  "  I  always  think  six 
months  got  over  of  this  dreadful  life  I  lead  six  months  gained." 
There  is  a  weekly  visit  to  theatre  or  opera,  and  that  is  her  great 
delight ;  "  Miss  O'Neil  beats  everything  that  ever  yet  has  been 
seen,  or  ever  will  be  again,  I  think."  A  trip  to  Weymouth  affords 
little  solace.  Her  "  crocodile  luck,"  she  fears,  pursues  her,  and 
her  '•■  life  is  quite  that  of  uncertainty  from  day  to  day,  hour  to 
hour,  and  total  ignorance  as  to  what  my  fate  is  to  be,  where  to  go, 
and  how  things  are  to  be  arranged."  But  even  in  her  greatest 
trials  she  was  always  thoughtful  and  considerate  for  others,  and 
her  letters  are  often  more  about  her  correspondent  than  about 
herself.  It  is  evident  from  this  correspondence  that  the  Princess, 
though  she  had  seen  Prince  Leopold  and  admired  him,  had  never 
thought  of  him  as  even  a  possible  suitor  for  herself.  She  was 
even  under  the  impression  that  he  was  paying  his  addresses  to 
another  young  lady,  and  anticipated  nothing  better  for  herself  than 
a  mariage  de  convcnance.  It  was  in  1816  that  the  Prince,  to  her 
delight  and  surprise,  returned  to  England  to  propose  for  her 
hand.  The  Regent  was  gracious,  and  the  I'rincess,  it  will  be 
understood,  threw  no  obstacles  in  the  way.  Her  life  had  been  one 
of  such  isolation,  and  she  had  suffered  so  much  from  coldness  and 
want  of  sympathy,  that  her  intercourse  with  Leopold  was  like  the 
opening  of  a  new  world,  a  dark  bleak  day  passing  on  the  sudden 
into  soft  and  genial  sunshine.  Her  marriage  was  perfectly  happy. 
Her  husband  appreciated  her  generous  impulsive  character,  and 
knew  how  to  check  her  little  violences  of  language  or  demeanour. 
She  called  him  "  Uoucement,"  from  his  phrase  Doucement,  ma 
chke,  doucenient ! "  and  good-humouredly  obeyed.  Her  last  letter 
is  dated  October  24.  She  "  continues  well,"  she  says,  and  is  cheerful 
and  confident.  A  fortnight  later  she  was  dead.  The  intense  sorrow 


of  the  nation  wtu)  duo  rather  to  the  circumstances  of  her  death  than 

to  ajipreciation  of  her  character,  of  which,  indeed,  little  was  known 
except  Vjy  rumour  and  conjecture.  But  it  is  pleasant  to  learn  that 
she  possessed  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  fully  justified  the 
hoptw  which  were  entertained  of  her,  and  the  outburtt  of  feeling 
which  was  produced  by  her  sad  fate. 


AltCIIBISHOI'  MANNING  ON  ULTRAMONTANISM. 

ON  Tuesday  evening  last  Archbi.shop  Manning  delivered  an 
address  before  the  Catholic  Association  of  Sheffield  on  TJltra- 
montanism,  which  he  was  anxious  to  vindicate  from  the  charge  of 
being  opposed  to  progress  and  patriotism.  His  argument,  so  far 
as  any  argument  can  be  extracted  from  his  easy  flow  of  rhetoric, 
is  the  reverse  of  convincing ;  but  the  discourse,  if  coiTectlj'  re- 
ported, is  so  very  rambling  that  wo  can  but  take  the  dmjetia 
nicmhra  as  they  occur,  and  make  such  comments  as  suggest  them- 
selves. The  spealcer  begins  by  laying  down  as  a  fundamental 
principle  that  "  the  Catholic  Church  was  isolated,  being,  as  it 
was,  a  society  knit  together  by  its  own  laws,  and  having  no  con- 
tract (contact  ?)  with  any  other  body."  And  this,  he  observed, 
had  been  the  case  from  the  earliest  days,  when  the  world  was 
still  heathen.  "  A  Christian  society  was  from  the  first  formed,  and 
in  later  times,  when  Christianity  became  more  general,  there  was 
still  (P)  an  identity  between  the  Church  and  the  Governments  of 
the  world.  AVas  tliat  the  case  now  ?  "  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
at  one  time  the  Catholic  Church  had  a  very  close  contract  or 
contact — whichever  it  may  be — with  the  civil  Governments,  and 
that  it  is  their  fault,  not  hers,  that  the  contact  or  "  identity  " 
does  not  still  continue.  "  Three  centuries  ago  the  North  of  Ger- 
many and  England  broke  up  the  unity  of  the  world  and  cast  off 
the  legislation  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  Church."  For  the 
world  must,  we  presume,  be  read  Europe.  And  if  by  unity  is 
meant  political  unity,  as  seems  to  be  implied,  under  the  old 
suzerainty  of  the  Pope,  it  had  been  broken  up  long  before  the 
Reformation,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  century  of  religious 
wars  which  followed  rests  quite  as  much  on  the  Catholic  as  on  the 
Protestant  side.  Dr.  Manning  adds  that  in  the  last  century  the 
Catholic  countries  of  Europe  adopted  the  same  policy  and  com- 
pleted the  work  begun  by  Luther,  "  until  at  last  they  had  arrived 
at  that  greatest  of  all  impositions, '  a  free  Church  in  a  free  State.' " 
"  How  could  Catholics,  who  believed  that  the  Church  was  one, 
identify  themselves  very  closely  with  a  State  which  admitted  all 
creeds  and  all  forms  of  worship  on  the  same  level  ?  "  This  doc- 
trine— which,  it  seems,  startles  even  Sir  George  Bowyer — is,  of 
course,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  the  infallible 
Syllabus,  which  condemns  the  practice  of  tolerating  a  diversity  of 
worship  in  Catholic  States,  and  the  opinion  that  the  Church  has 
no  right  to  enforce  her  teaching  by  temporal  penalties.  But  it  is 
not  very  reassuring  as  to  the  progressive,  and  patriotic  character 
of  Ultramontanism.  "There  was  a  time  when  there  was  but  one 
religion  instead  of  thousands,"  and  had  the  persecuting  policy 
commended  by  the  Syllabus  been  consistently  carried  out  that 
time  would  have  lasted  on ;  for  "  Catholics,  like  the  courtiei-s  of 
Frederick  II.,  might  answer  to  Protestants,  that  there  would  have 
been  only  one  religion  still  if  their  forefathers  had  been  of 
their  opinion."  This  reminds  one  of  M.  Veuillot's  well-known 
statement  in  the  Univers,  though  the  Archbishop  is  naturally 
more  cautious  in  his  language  than  the  journalist : — "  For  my  part, 
I  frankly  avow  my  regret  not  only  that  John  Huss  was  not  burnt 
sooner,  but  that  Luther  was  not  burnt  too.  And  I  regret  further," 
adds  M.  Veuillot,  in  apparent  oblivion  of  Philip  II.  and 
Louis  XIV.,  "  that  there  has  not  been  some  prince  sufficiently 
pious  and  politic  to  have  made  a  crusade  against  the  Protestants." 
Dr.  Manning,  indeed,  himself  puts  an  important  limit  on  his  patriot- 
ism when  he  accepts  Lord  Denbigh's  oft-quoted  boast  that  he  is 
"a  Catholic  first,  and  an  Englishman  afterwards,"  and  justifies  it 
by  the  ingenious  plea  that  all  good  Protestants  would  say  they 
were  Christians  first,  and  Englishmen  afterwards.  This  may  be,  but 
an  Ultramontane — and  in  the  Archbishop's  mouth  Catholic  and 
Ultramontane  are  synonymous  terms — means  a  good  deal  more 
than  a  Christian.  It  means  a  person  whose  first  and  supreme 
duty  is  to  obey  the  behests  of  en  infallible  Pope  ;  and  for  more 
than  two  centuries  obedience  to  the  Pope  involved  the  refusal, 
under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  acknowledge  the  civil  supre- 
macy and  independence  of  the  English  Crown. 

But  the  Archbishop  rejoins  that  no  distinction  can  be  drawn 
between  Ultramontanism  and  Christianity,  for  L'ltramontanism  !*■ 
Christianity.  "  The  Christian  world  was  created  by  Christianity. 
Christianity  was  the  Church :  the  Popes  were  the  head  of  the  Church. 
TIte  Papacy  teas  Uitramoittaiiism,  and  Ultramontanism  therefore 
had  brought  about  the  advancement  made  up  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury." Ultramontsmism,  therefore,  is  not  the  ei^emy,  but  the  origin 
and  instrument,  of  progress.  On  all  which  two  or  three  obvious 
comments  occui-  to  one.  In  a  certain  sense  it  is  true  that  in  the 
middle  ages,  while  the  clergy  was  the  only  learned  class,  the 
Papacy  was  mainly  instrumental  in  promoting  the  advance  of 
civilization.  But  Ultramontanism,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word, 
is  only  a  hundred  years  older  than  Protestantism,  and  dates  from 
the  Papal  reaction  against  the  reforming  Councils  of  the  fifteenth 
centurj'.  A\'e  are  not  concerned  to  contradict  the  Archbishop's 
assertion  that  "  it  would  not  stop  the  making  of  one  locomotive, 
and  that  the  Lancashire  spinning-jenny  would  go  just  as  well 
when  guided  by  a  Catholic  as  by  a  Protestant."  But  how  far  the 
system  has  tended  to  promote  even  material  progress,  of  which  it 
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Las  no  particular  reason  to  be  jealous,  may  be  judged  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  condition  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  countries  during 
the  last  three  centuries.  What  it  has  done  to  stop  intellectual 
progi'ess  is  still  more  conspicuously  exemplified  in  the  meagre  and 
stunted  literature  of  Italy  and  Spain,  and  may  be  learnt  from  a 
study  of  the  decrees  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  Index  during  the 
same  period.  Has  Dr.  Manning  ever  chanced  to  meet  with  a 
pamphlet,  generally  attributed,  we  believe,  to  a  priest  of  his  own 
diocese,  which  has  run  through  two  editions,  on  The  Pontifical 
Decrees  Against  the  Blotion  of  the  Earth  Considered  in  their  Bearim/  on 
the  Theory  of  Advanced  Ultrajnontantsm?  The  learned  author,  after 
proving  conclusively  that  the  opinion  about  the  motion  of  the  earth 
which  is  now  held  by  all  educated  Catholics  was  formally 
condemned  by  the  Holy  See  as  heretical  and  false,  and  that  its 
authors  were  compelled  to  retract  it — a  condemnation  afterwards 
solemnly  ratified  by  a  later  Pope  (Alexander  VII.),  in  the  Bull 
Specidatores  Dovius  Israel — thus  sums  up  the  results  which 
"  Galileo's  case  incontrovertibly  teaches."  "  Rome — i.e.  a  Ponti- 
fical Congi'egation  informed  by  the  Pope — may  put  forth  a  decision 
scientifically  false  and  doctrinally  erroneous.  .  .  .  The  Pope  may 
call  upon  a  Catholic  to  give  unreserved  assent  to  a  judgment  doc- 
trinally erroneous.  The  Pope  may  command  a  Pontifical  Congre- 
gation to  promulgate  as  a  part  of  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  Roman  Church  that  which  is  scientifically  false  and 
doctrinally  erroneous  .  .  .  and  use  his  authority  as  Pope  to  in- 
doctrinate the  Church  with  a  false  opinion  respecting  Holy  Scrip- 
ture." We  have  referred  to  this  pamphlet  for  the  purpose  of 
showing,  and  that  on  Catholic  authority,  that  if  "  the  Papacy  is 
Ultramontanism,"  Ultramontanism  has  not  been  so  favourable  as 
Dr.  Manning  appears  to  suppose  to  scientific  progress;  and  he 
must  be  aware  that  even  such  mechanical  inventions  as  the  loco- 
motive and  the  spinning-jenny  ultimately  depend  on  the  advance 
of  abstract  knowledge. 

But  we  are  reminded  by  the  next  passage  in  his  address  that 
our  citation  will  also  serve  another  purpose.  "  The  speaker  went 
on  to  refer  to  the  opposition  in  England  to  the  infallibilitj' 
dogma,  saying  that  all  the  decrees  of  the  Vatican  Coimcil  were 
loyally  received  by  every  priest  and  bishop  in  Christendom,  ex- 
cept the  little  body  of  Old  Catholics  in  Germany  and  France." 
Archbishop  Manning  shows  his  discretion  in  omitting  all  re- 
ference to  the  laity,  among  whom  the  new  dogma  is  known 
to  be  widely  disbelieved,  or  received,  if  at  all,  with  ex- 
planations like  Mr.  Maskell's,  which  deprive  it  of  all  in- 
telligible meaning.  But  is  he  quite  sure  he  is  right  about  the 
bishops  and  clergy  ?  No  doubt  there  are  not  many  signs  of  open 
resistance  among  the  priesthood,  for  obvious  reasons,  but,  unless 
•we  are  greatly  misinformed,  there  is  abundance  of  unacknowledged 
disbelief.  The  author  of  the  pamphlet  just  referred  to,  the  second 
edition  of  which  appeared  the  year  alter  the  Vatican  Council, 
must  have  greatly  changed  his  views  if  he  accepts  the  dogma. 
And  as  to  the  bishops,  not  to  speak  of  others  less  known,  we  have 
yet  to  learn  that  Strossmayer  has  submitted.  And  what  value 
is  to  be  attached  to  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  submitted, 
after  their  own  explicit  avowals  during  the  Council,  may  be 
learnt  from  Lord  Acton's  unanswered  Letter  to  a  German  Bishop, 
which  was  noticed  at  the  time  in  our  columns.  Of  the  manner 
in  which  the  German  bishops  explain,  or  explain  away,  the  doc- 
trines which  they  now  profess  to  accept  and  are  tyrannically  en- 
forcing on  others,  we  had  something  to  say  the  other  day,  and 
it  is  amusing  to  find  our  estimate  of  the  glos^  they  put 
upon  it  emphatically  endorsed  by  an  Ultramontane  corre- 
spondent of  the  Tablet.  But,  putting  this  aside,  there  is  the 
widest  possible  diff  erence  between  the  Archbishop's  own  thorough- 
going acceptance  of  the  "  personal,  separate,  independent,  and 
absolute  infallibility"  of  the  Pope,  in  all  that  directly  or  indirectly 
touches  on  faith  and  morals — a  doctrine  publicly  asserted  by 
one  of  his  suffragans  to  "  take  rank  with  the  doctrine  of  the  ex- 
istence of  God" — and  the  very  hesitating  and  equivocal  inter- 
pretations of  some  of  his  episcopal  colleagues.  Archbishop 
Kenrick  of  St.  Louis,  who  in  his  published  Concio  expressly  denied 
the  truth  of  the  dogma  and  the  competence  of  the  Council  to 
define  it,  in  announcing  to  his  clergy  his  formal  submission,  added 
that  he  was  still  unable  to  reconcile  it  with  history  and  tradition, 
and  is  well  known  to  have  declared  that  ho  will  never  preach  it. 
Bishop  Brown  of  Newport,  who  appears  from  the  Catholic 
Directory  to  be  the  senior  bishop  of  the  English  hierarchy,  in  his 
Pastoral  on  the  subject  expressly  declines  to  accept  any  Papal 
utterance  as  infallible  when  any  one  of  a  number  of  previous 
"  precautions  "  has  been  omitted,  which  precautions  are  not  only 
not  laid  down  fis  conditions  of  his  infallibility  in  the  decree,  but 
are  distinctly  implicid  to  bo  entirely  optional ;  and  he  then  adds 
a  still  more  important  reservation  of  his  own — namely,  that, 
"supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  a  Pope  should  promul- 
gate false  doctrine,  the  Church,  dispersed  or  in  Council,  will 
correct  the  error."  Infallibility,  therefore,  belongs  not  to  the 
Pope,  but  to  the  Church,  which  was  the  old  Galilean  doctrine. 
Ilefele,  the  most  learned  of  the  (iorman  bishop.s,  after  holding  out 
for  a  twelvemonth,  was  reduced  to  submission  by  a  threat  of 
withdrawing  his  facultiim.  Wo  referred  just  now  to  a  remarkable 
pamphlet  of  Mr.  MaskciU's,  profes.sing — in  language  which,  to  say 
the  least,  is  startlingly  ill  chosen,  if  the  profcsssioii  is  not  meant  to 
be  ironical— his  acceptance  of  a  dogma  resling  on  a  foundation  which 
"  no  truth  rests  or  ever  did  rest  upon  "  before,  which  is  based  "  on 
nothing  gi-i-ater  than  the  authority  of  a  I'apal  promulgation  of  the 
decrees  of  an  unfiiiiHlied  (Jouncil,"  and  a  decree  the  like  of  which 
"  no  (Ecumenical  Council  mncc  the  days  of  the  Apostles  "  ever 


issued  yet.  With  Mr.  Maskell's  own  opinions,  however,  we  are 
not  here  concerned.  But  he  assures  us — and  he  ought  to  know — 
that  the  sense  in  which  "  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  French 
bishops  "  accepts  the  new  dogma  is  the  following  : — "  That  as  no 
Pope  hitherto,  so  far  as  we  can  possibly  learn,  has  spoken  ex 
cathedra,  so  it  is  not  probable  that  any  ever  will  hereafter."  When, 
then,  it  is  said  that  the  doctrine  is  "  loyally  received  by  every 
bishop  in  Christendom,"  it  is  important  to  remember  that — 
supposing  the  fact  to  be  so — this  loyal  reception  may  include  any- 
thing from  the  thoroughpaced  infallibilism  of  Dr.  Manning  and  the 
Dublin  Review  to  Bishop  Brown's  theory  of  a  provisional  infallibi- 
lity which  the  Church  will  correct  "if  unhappily  "  it  makes  a  mis- 
take, or  the  still  more  recondite  infallibility  of  the  most  learned 
French  bishop,  which  escapes  all  danger  of  speaking  wrongly  by 
taking  care  never  to  speak  at  all.  A  definition  so  wonderfully 
elastic  may  fairly  be  considered  the  crowning  triumph  of  Talley- 
rand's theory  of  the  use  of  language.  And  if  Ultramontanism 
meant  no  more  than  this,  neither  progress  nor  patriotism  could 
have  anything  to  say  against  it.  But  it  meant  a  good  deal  more 
than  that  in  the  case  of  Galileo,  and  it  means  a  good  deal  more 
now,  if  the  Civilta  Cattolica,  the  accredited  organ  of  the  Holy 
See,  is  right  in  maintaining  that  "  every  baptized  person  is  more 
the  subject  of  the  Pope  than  of  any  earthly  Government." 
And  the  stringent  measures  on  clerical  discipline  and  education 
just  introduced  into  the  German  Parliament,  which  can  only  be 
justified  on  the  plea  of  necessity,  and  are  expressly  alleged  by  the 
Government  to  be  rendered  necessary  by  the  Vatican  decrees, 
prove  clearly  enough  that  the  leading  Power  of  the  Continent 
does  not  agree  with  Dr.  Manning  that  there  is  nothing  impatriotic 
in  the  position  assumed  by  Ultramontanism. 


THE  CLAIMANT'S  CHAMPIONS. 

IT  will  be  remembered  that  on  one  occasion  the  valiant  Knight 
of  La  Mancha  got  himself  into  trouble  by  rescuing  from  the 
hands  of  justice  a  number  of  pitiful  fellows  whom  he  met  in 
chains  upon  the  road.  Mr.  Whalley  and  Mr.  Guildford  Onslow 
have  lately  been  engaged  in  a  Quixotic  enterprise  of  a  somewhat 
similar  kind,  and  they,  too,  have  not  exactly  covered  themselves 
with  glory.  Not  content  with  actively  supporting  the  defence  of 
the  Tichborne  Claimant,  they  have  attacked  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  have  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  public  that  the 
processes  of  law  were  being  corruptly  and  wickedly  warped  and 
strained  against  an  innocent  man.  For  this  they  have  been  very 
properly  rebuked  and  punished  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench. 
They  have  had  to  apologize  humbly  for  their  offence,  to  promise — 
like  naughty  little  boys  under  the  birch — not  to  do  it  any  more, 
and  to  pay  i  ool.  a  piece  as  a  fine  to  the  Crown.  It  is  necessary 
to  observe  that  Mr.  Whalley  and  Mr.  Onslow  have  been  punished, 
not  for  assisting  the  Claimant,  but  for  attacking  other  people, 
and  for  attempting  to  prejudice  the  course  of  justice.  At 
this  moment  the  Tichborne  Claimant  is,  as  it  were,  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  man  who  has  been  condemned  by  one  Court,  and  who 
is  waiting  the  result  of  an  appeal  to  another  tribunal.  He 
failed  to  convince  the  jury  in  the  civil  suit  that  he  was  not  an 
impostor,  and  the  judge  had  no  alternative  but  to  order  him 
into  custody.  A  grand  jury  have  returned  a  true  bill  against  him 
for  perjury  and  forgery.  He  has  still  another  chance  of  clearing 
himself  of  the  charges  against  him,  and  we  have  no  right  to  specu- 
late as  to  the  result  of  this  final  trial.  It,  would  be  absurd,  of  course, 
to  say  that  in  such  a  case  the  public  can  absolutely  suspend  its  judg- 
ment. There  are  people  who  think  that  the  evidence  at  the  first 
trial  was  sufficiently  conclusive ;  and  there  are  others  who  think 
it  was  not.  But  nobody  knows  what  sort  of  a  case  will  be  made 
out  for  the  Claimant  when  he  appears  before  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench.  Old  evidence  may  be  presented  in  a  new  light,  or  new 
evidence  may  be  forthcoming.  Indeed  Mr.  Onslow  has  promised 
that  at  least  one  very  remarkable  piece  of  fresh  evidence  will 
be  produced.  This  is  the  "  identical  collar "  in  which  the 
Claimant  was  saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  Bulla.  It  was  thought 
rather  odd  at  the  first  trial  that  the  Claimant  should  alone  have 
survived  the  wreck  of  the  Bella,  but  he  will  now  have  an 
opportunity  of  proving  that  his  collar  also  survived.  "A  man 
at  Merrybong,"  in  Australia,  was  driving  along  a  road  ten 
years  ago.  lie  saw  a  bit  of  rag  lying  in  the  road.  Australians 
have  perhaps  the  same  superstitious  reverence  for  rags  that  the 
Chinese  have  for  scraps  of  paper.  At  any  rate,  the  "man  at 
Merrybong  "  thought  it  worth  while  to  stop  his  gig,  get  dovra, 
and  pick  up  the  precious  bit  of  cloth,  which  proved  to  be  nothing 
less  than  the  missing  link  of  a  great  law  case.  It  was  a  shirt- 
collar,  -signed  with  the  name  "  li.  C.  Tichborne,"  and  the  signa- 
ture will  be  proved  to  be  in  Roger's  own  writing.  We  were  not 
aware  that  heirs  to  baronetcies  were  in  the  habit  of  signing  their 
linen  ;  but  no  doubt  this  would  be  "just  like  Roger."  It  is  often 
.said  tluit  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,  and  here  is  an  example  of 
it.  It  i.s  possible  that  when  this  collar  is  held  up  in  court  the  jury 
will  feel  convinced  that  liogor  really  escaped  alive  from  the  Bella, 
though  overj'body  else  was  drowned,  and  though  all  trace  of 
the  ship  which  the  Claimant  says  picked  him  up  has  vanished 
as  completely  as  if  it  had  been  the  1' lying  Dutchman  on  a  ghostly 
cruise. 

Mr.  Whalley  in  one  of  his  speeches  deplored  tlio  "extra- 
ordinary infaliuition  of  silence  "  which  has  been  exhibited  by 
the  press  in  regard  to  the  forthcoming  trial  of  the  Claimant; 


ay  Ileview. 


but  it  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Whalloy's  infatuation  did  not  talfo 
the  sauio  harmless  tin-n.  T ho  roticcnco  of  tlio  press  was  himply 
respect  for  the  adniiiiistratioii  of  justice.  It  was  felt  that  tliu 
Claimant  had  hotter  bo  trie<l  in  a  court  of  law  than  at  a  public 
meetinf^,  and  that  an  appeal  to  universal  sullVaf^e  on  charges  of 
felony  might  be  an  awliward  experiment.  Mr.  Wlialley  says  that 
he  took  the  sense  of  his  constiuiunts  on  the  subject,  and  found 
them  strong  for  the  Claimant ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  there 
was  a  similar  plebiscite  at  GuildAud.  The  Lord  Chief  .J  ustice  in 
giving  judgment  observed  that  the  Court  was  "  far  from  saying 
that,  when  persons  believe  that  a  man  who  is  under  a  prosecution 
on  a  criminal  charge  is  innocent  they  may  not  legitimately  unite 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  him  with  the  means  of  making  an 
efTectual  defence."  "  Any  expressions,"  he  added,  "  intended  only 
as  an  appeal  to  others  to  unite  in  that  object,  though  perhaps 
not  strictly  regular,  could  not  be  fit  matter  for  complaint  and 
punishment."  Unfortunately  Mr.  Whalley  did  not  stop  here, 
lie  went  about  publicly  declaring  that  there  was  an  abominable 
conspiracy  against  the  Claimant ;  that  the  Tichbornes  and  the 
Eadclifl'es  and  the  Doughtys  knew  perfectly  well  that  the 
Claimant  was  the  real  Roger;  that  the  Attorney-General  and 
the  Government  knew  it  too ;  and  that  they  were  all  in  a  league 
to  prosecute  a  man  whom  they  knew  to  be  innocent  of  the  charge 
brought  against  him,  and  to  deprive  him  of  his  inheritance. 
Half-a-dozen  people  met  in  a  drawing-room  and  said,  "  We 
will  keep  this  man's  estates.  We  are  strong  enough  in  Par- 
liament, strong  enough  on  the  judicial  Bench,  strong  enough  in 
society,  to  defy  the  laws  of  England."  This  is  Mr.  Whalley's 
story,  and  it  was  on  the  strength  of  this  alleged  conspiracy,  "  so 
widespread,  so  black,  so  utterly  incomprehensible,  extending  its 
root  through  so  many  institutions  of  our  country,"  that  he 
appealed  to  the  public  to  subscribe  for  the  Claimant's  defence. 
He  said  he  was  "  prepared  to  meet  the  Attorney- General,  or 
any  six  counsel  most  eminent  at  the  Bar,  or  any  other 
advocates  that  might  be  put  forward,  and  to  satisfy  any  in- 
telligent London  audience  of  the  truth  of  his  assertion."  Mr. 
Whalley  had  his  wish  gTanted,  but  he  made  strangely  little 
use  of  the  opportunity  he  had  so  eagerly  desired.  Possibly 
he  may  not  consider  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  an  "intelligent  London  audience."  At  any  rate  he  did 
not  attempt  to  offer  any  proof  of  the  monstrous  accusations 
which  he  had  been  circulating  through  the  coimtry.  Mr. 
Whalley  appears  to  think  that  it  is  consistent  with  the  position 
of  a  gentleman  and  the  dignity  of  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment to  travel  about  charging  the  Government  and  a  number 
of  private  persons  with  being  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  of  the 
most  atrocious  and  wicked  kind,  and,  when  brought  to  task  for 
this  language,  to  have  nothing  to  say  for  himself,  except  that  he 
did  not  mean  any  harm.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  naturally  ob- 
served that  such  an  apology  could  be  accepted  only  as  derogatory 
to  the  understanding  of  the  person  who  made  it.  When  Mr. 
Whalley's  counsel  urged  that  this  was  a  novel  case,  Mr.  Justice 
Blackburn  said  the  only  novelty  in  it  that  he  could  see  was  that 
the  gentleman's  name  was  Whalley.  This  is  certainly  not  the 
first  time  that  a  foolish  person  has  got  into  trouble  by  unwarrant- 
able observations  on  a  pending  trial;  but  there  are  degrees  of 
folly,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  scarcely  did  justice  to 
the  novelty  of  Mr.  Whalley's  character  from  this  point  of  view. 
There  is  only  one  Whalley,  and  by  the  side  of  him  Mr.  Onslow 
acquires  almost  an  air  of  reason  and  sobriety.  Mr.  Onslow 
talked  less  wildly,  and  was  more  prompt  and  unreserved  in  his 
apology;  but  he  was  justly  held  responsible  for  his  colleague's 
violence. 

It  will  occur  to  most  people  that,  in  starting  this  theory  of  a 
gigantic  conspiracy  spreading  through  society,  the  Government, 
Parliament,  and  even  through  the  Bench  itself,  the  Claimant's 
champions  are  adding  rather  unnecessarily  to  the  burden  of  his 
defence.  He  has  almost  enough  on  his  hands  already.  Let  him 
be  satisfied  with  showing  that  the  thin,  slight,  shy,  gentle  Roger, 
who  spoke  French  better  than  he  spoke  English,  and  who  was  on 
the  most  affectionate  terms  with  all  his  family,  has  really  turned 
up  in  the  big,  burly,  and  by  no  means  shy  Castro,  who  cannot 
speak  a  syllable  of  French,  who  cannot  even  pronounce  correctly 
the  French  name  of  the  mother  he  claims,  and  who  from  the 
moment  of  his  landing  in  England  he  shunned  his  relations 
as  if  they  were  the  plague.  There  are  little  difficulties  to  be 
cleared  up  about  tlie  tattoo  marks,  the  shipwreck  of  the  Bella, 
and  the  mysterious  vessel  that  picked  up  the  Claimant;  about 
Roger's  schooldays,  and  Castro's  keen  interest  in  the  Ortons. 
In  short,  there  is  quite  enough  work  cut  out  as  it  is  for  the 
Claimant's  counsel  without  making  it  a  part  of  their  case 
that  there  is  a  "  black  and  incomprehensible  conspiracy  "  against 
their  client.  The  possible  mischief  of  the  wild  and  reckless 
language  which  has  been  used  by  Mr.  Whalley  and  Mr.  Onslow 
goes  beyond  this  particular  case.  They  have  endeavoured  to  pro- 
duce in  the  minds  of  ignorant  and  foolish  people  an  impression 
that  poor  men  do  not  get  justice,  that  there  are  influences  which 
override  law,  and  that  officers  of  the  Crown  are  capable  of  con- 
spiring with  rich  and  powerful  families  in  order  to  rob  and  ruin 
an  innocent  and  helpless  man.  The  whole  tendency  of  the 
scandalous  agitation  in  which  they  have  taken  the  lead  has  been 
to  discredit  the  administration  of  justice,  and  to  shake  public 
credit  in  its  integrity  and  independence.  A  question  has  been 
raised  as  to  whether  the  House  of  Commons  might  not,  under 
certain  circumstances,  have  been  disposed  to  throw  the  shield  of 
Privilege  over  the  offending  members.    That  their  conduct  will 


be  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  House  can  hardly  be 
doubted ;  but  it  will  be  for  another  purpose.  The  Court  of 
(2iie(!u'8  B(!rich  was  content  to  deal  with  the  contf:nipt  of 
Court  which  WHS  invtdved  in  an  attempt  to  prejudice  the 
course  ol'justicf;  in  a  pending  trial.  It  remains  for  the  llouue 
of  CoHuuons  to  lijid  some  means  of  vindicating  its  own  dignity 
and  the  ])er«onid  honour  of  its  members.  Tin;  .\ttorney-Geiieral 
is  not  only  an  officer  of  the  Crown,  but  a  memUu-  of  i'arlianient, 
and  he  has  been  publicly  accused  of  having  coininitled  one  of  the 
most  aboniiiialde  and  wicked  crimes  which  it  is  possible  for  a  man 
in  his  ])osition  to  commit.  Other  members  of  Parliament  have 
been  similarly  attacked.  These  charges  have  been  made,  not  by 
obscure  and  insignificant  persons,  but  by  two  members  of  the 
House  which  has  thus  been  outraged  and  insulted.  It  is  no 
excuse  to  say  that  Mr.  Whalley  is  only  a  foolish  person  who  is 
always  doing  foolish  things,  and  that  Mr.  Onslow,  who  was  le.ss 
intemperate  in  his  language,  allowed  his  feelings  to  overcome 
his  prudence.  There  are  limits  to  the  privileges  of  folly, 
and  those  who  engage  in  public  agitation  must  bo  held 
to  be  responsible  for  the  excesses  of  their  associates  when  they 
do  not  interfere  to  check  or  rebulio  them.  It  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  greatness  of  the  public  scandal,  as  the  Lord  (Jhief 
Justice  very  properly  called  it,  with  which  Mr.  W  halley  and  Mr. 
Onslow  have  chosen  to  identify  themselves;  and  it  will  be  for 
the  House  of  Commons  when  it  meets  to  mark  its  sense  of  their 
unwarrantable  and  mischievous  conduct.  As  for  the  Claimant  him- 
self, a  man  who  has  charges  of  perjury  and  forgery  hanging  over 
his  head  may  perhaps  be  indifferent  to  the  consequences  of  con- 
tempt of  Court.  Nothing  could  be  more  disgraceful  than  his 
language  at  Brighton  in  reference  to  the  judges,  and  perhaps  for 
his  own  sake  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  him  would  be 
to  be  locked  up  till  his  trial  comes  on. 


GREENWICH. 

THE  establishment  of  the  Royal  Naval  College  at  Greenwich 
is  an  event  almost  as  significant  as  was  the  original  foun- 
dation of  Greenwich  Hospital.  The  commencement  of  what 
may  be  called  the  modern  history  of  the  British  navy  dates  from 
the  foundation  of  the  Hospital,  while  the  necessity  of  scientific  as 
distinguished  from  merely  practical  training  for  naval  officers  is 
fully  recognized  by  the  establishment  of  the  College.  Tha 
younger  of  the  two  Dutch  admirals  who  bore  the  famous  name  oi 
Van  Tromp  was  taken  to  sea  at  eleven  years  of  age,  and  many  of 
our  own  most  celebrated  admirals  began  to  learn  seamanship  quite 
as  early.  They  knew  their  business  thoroughly,  but  they  knew 
little  else ;  whereas  it  is  now  considered  necessary  that  a  naval 
officer  should  possess  a  good  general  education.  The  chief 
opponents  of  Van  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter  were,  indeed, 
soldiers  who  happened  to  be  employed  at  sea ;  but  imme- 
diately after  the  age  of  Blake  and  Monk  comes  that  of 
Cloudesley  Shovel  and  Benbow.  The  growing  mterest  of  the 
country  in  naval  affairs  after  the  Restoration  may  be  inferred 
from  contemporary  literature.  It  was  Charles  II.,  "  at  length 
resolved  to  assert  the  watery  ball,"  who  gave  his  name  to  the 
first  in  order  of  time  of  the  buildings  which  composed  Greenwich 
Hospital.  The  labours  of  this  King's  servants  to  establish  an 
efficient  navy  were  ascribed  in  courtly  poetry  to  the  King  himself. 
Dryden  has  clothed  many  absurd  sentiments  with  vigorous  language, 
and  we  almost  forget,  as  he  celebrates  the  naval  conflicts  of  his 
time,  that  the  King  who  inspired  a  navy  with  loyalty  and 
patriotism  was  Charles  II. : — 

It  seems  .is  every  ship  their  sovereign  knows, 

His  awful  summons  they  so  soon  obey  ; 
So  hear  the  scaly  herd  when  Proteus  blows, 

And  so  to  pasture  follow  through  the  sea. 

The  process  of  repairing  a  fleet  after  a  sea-fight  may  not  seem 
suitable  for  poetrj',  yet  Dryden  could  write  upon  this  subject  lines 
which  will  still  repay  perusal.  Just  as  the  King  of  France  was 
supposed  to  take  Dutch  towns,  so  the  King  of  England  was  con- 
ventionally the  instructor  of  his  people  in  seamanship,  naval 
architecture,  and  cannon  founding.  The  battles  of  that  period 
were  chiefly  fought  in  the  sea  which  lies  between  Harwich  and 
the  Scheldt,  and  the  English  fleets  which  contested  with  the 
Dutch  were  fitted  and  repaired  in  the  Thames.  Hence  the  naval 
interest  of  this  reign  centres  in  Greenwich,  and  King  Charles  II. 
may,  at  least  for  poetical  purposes,  be  supposed  to  have  made 
experiments  in  guunerj^  at  an  adjoining  arsenal.  The  naval 
history  of  his  reign  was  not,  however,  uniformly  glorious.  A 
Dutch  fleet  entered  the  Medway  and  threatened  Chatham.  Monk 
was  ordered  to  provide  what  protection  he  could  for  the 
ships  and  stores  lodged  there.  He  found  no  cannon  mounted,  no 
batteries  or  ammunition  prepared,  and  L^pnor  Castle  converted 
into  a  pleasant  official  residence.  He  collected  a  few  companies 
of  soldiers  to  oppose  the  audacious  invasion  of  the  Dutch,  but 
the  seamen  who  were  about  the  arsenal  became  mutinous,  and 
unwilling  to  obey  in  anything.  Then  the  old  man  stood  with  his 
cane  in  his  hand  to  enforce  obedience,  while  the  shot  from  the 
Dutch  ships  fell  thick  around  him.  One  of  his  officers  entreating 
him  not  to  expose  himself  unnecessarily,  he  answered,  "If  I  had 
been  afraid  of  balls,  I  shotdd  have  quitted  the  trade  of  a  soldier 
long  ago."  This  discreditable  event  occurred  in  the  nest  year  to 
that  of  which  the  naval  glory  has  been  celebrated  by  Dryden. 
The  Dutch  Admiral  De  Ruyter  had  been  defeated  and 'compelled 
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to  retire  before  Monk  in  1666,  and  he  Lad  received  praise  from 
the  English  poet,  which  next  year  he  showed  that  he  deserved : — 

Oh  !  famous  leader  of  the  Belgian  fleet, 
Thy  monument  inscribed  like  praise  shall  wear 

As  Varro,  timely  flying,  once  did  meet, 
Because  he  did  not  of  his  Kome  despair. 

It  will  he  seen,  on  looking  through  Dryden's  verses,  that  ship- 
wrights and  sailors  used  nearly  the  same  terms  in  his  day  as  they 
use  now.  The  Thames  has  greatly  altered  its  character  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  but  before  that  time  Deptford  and  Sheerness 
appeared  to  be  much  the  same  as  they  must  have  been  when 
Monk's  ships  were  repaired  in  their  yards  after  his  battles  with 
De  Euyter.  The  following  lines  present  to  the  mind  a  picture 
which  must  be  familiar  to  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  dwelt  upon 
the  banks  of  Thames: — 

Some  the  galled  ropes  -with  dauh.y  marline  bind, 
Or  sere-cloth  masts  with  strong  tarpaulin  coats  ; 

To  try  new  shrouds  one  mounts  into  the  wind, 
And  one  below  their  ease  or  stiffness  notes. 

If  we  had  a  Dryden,  he  would  not .  perhaps  find  insurmountable 
the  task  of  poetically  describing  the  coaling  of  a  modern  mau-of- 
war.  It  would  be  indeed  a  bold  effort  of  imagination  to  repre- 
sent the  Queen,  or  even  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  looking  on  during 
the  process.  Eut,  although  Dryden's  figurative  expressions  are 
out  of  fashion,  the  interest  of  Koyalty  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
navy  is  as  great  now  as  it  has  ever  been,  and  the  foundation  of  the 
Eoj'al  Naval  College  at  Greenwich  may  be  accepted  as  the  latest 
proof  of  it.  This  College  will  bo  so  organized  as  to  provide  for 
the  education  of  naval  officers  of  all  ranks  above  that  of  midship- 
men in  all  branches  of  theoretical  and  scientific  study  bearing 
npon  their  profession.  The  instruction  given  in  the  Excellent 
gunnery  ship  will  continue  as  heretofore.  This  instruction  was 
commenced  in  1830,  and  was  mainly  due  to  the  representations 
of  the  late  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  who  had  observed  and  strove  to 
remedy  that  inferiority  of  English  gunnery  to  which  some  of  our 
failures  in  the  contest  with  America  were  due.  After  a  careful 
review  of  our  naval  actions  with  European  enemies  during  the 
whole  of  the  war  from  1793  to  181 5,  and  comparing  them  with 
the  battles  which  were  fought  in  the  war  which  immediately 
preceded.  Sir  Howard  Douglas  found  abundant  proof  that  the 
navies  of  Europe  had,  in  the  later  period,  very  much  deteriorated 
in  the  practice  of  gunnery.  In  the  later  years  of  Napoleon's  reign, 
though  considerable  improvements  had  been  effected  in  the  marine 
of  France,  the  state  of  practical  gunnery  was  very  bad.  The 
danger  of  resting  satisfied  with  superiority  over  a  system  so 
defective  as  that  of  our  principal  opponents  was  soon  made 
evident.  We  became  too  confident  by  being  feebly  opposed  ;  then, 
slack  in  warlike  exercises  by  not  being  opposed  at  aU  ;  and,  lastly, 
in  many  cases  inexpert  for  want  even  of  drill  practice.  Herein 
consisted  the  disadvantage  luider  which,  without  suspecting  it, 
we  entered  in  1812  too  confidently  into  war  with  a  navy  much 
more  expert  than  that  of  any  of  our  European  enemies.  It  is  a 
curious  drawback  from  the  received  theory  of  human  progress  to 
be  told  that  naval  gunnery  was  better  under  Hood  and  Koduey 
than  under  Collingwood  and  Exmouth.  After  this  we  might 
almost  bo  prepared  to  believe  that  the  process  of  ship-calking 
when  King  Charles  TI.  watched  it  and  Dryden  sang  of  it  was  done 
in  a  superior  manner  to  anything  that  has  been  since  seen  at 
Deptford : — 

Their  left  hand  docs  the  calking-iron  guide. 
The  ratthug  mallet  with  the  right  they  lift. 

These  lines  are  still  applicable  to  many  shipyards  along  the  river, 
although  in  the  lioyal  Navy  iron  has  largely  displaced  wood.  Our 
gunnery  declined  during  the  last  years  of  the  French  war  because 
the  enemy  seldom  came  out  of  port.  There  was  partial  inactivity 
during  those  years,  and  we  have  had  much  of  the  total  inactivity 
of  peace  since.  The  danger  that  gunnery  may  deteriorate  through 
want  of  actual  practice  in  war  ought,  therefore,  to  bo  kept  in  view. 
Other  branches  of  the  seaman's  art  cannot  easily  fall  into  desuetude, 
because  his  most  formidable  enemies,  rocks,  shoals,  currents,  and 
storms,  are  ever  ready  to  summon  him  to  contest.  In  this  re- 
spect the  sailor  enjoys  an  advantage  over  the  soldier.  A  ship  may 
be  in  danger  at  any  moment,  but  it  is  difficult  for  an  officer  of  the 
Guards  to  imagiue  himself  liable  to  surprise  as  he  leads  his 
men  in  the  early  morning  from  barracks  to  the  Park.  The  navy 
probably  tends,  as  well  as  the  army,  to  become  more  and  more 
a  scientific  service.  But  there  are  many  talents  required  iu  a 
good  officer  of  which  competitive  examination  afl'ords  no  test, 
ilere,  again,  there  is  a  difference  between  the  two  services  which 
is  in  favour  of  the  navy.  A  bookworm  might  perhaps  do  duty 
irreproachably  m  an  ensign,  but  if  ho  went  as  midshipman  in 
charge  of  a  boat  the  crew  would  probably  find  him  out.  Wo 
do  not  nssunx!  the  truth  of  the  suggestion  that  recent  accidents  to 
ironchids  are  due  to  a  decline  of  seamanship  among  navid  ollicers, 
but  it  is  at  least  certain  tliat  that  quiility  could  iieillier  bo 
acquired  at  a  college  nor  tested  by  any  system  of  nuirks.  Let  us 
not,  liowever,  ap[)ear  on  this  account  to  undervalue  the  training 
which  the  lloyal  Naval  College  will  supply.  The  vacant  and 
often  tedious  hours  of  a  sailor's  life  cannot  bo  better  occupied 
than  in  some  branch  of  scientific  study.  The  Board  of  Admiralty 
desire,  by  the  eslabliblimeiit  of  the  College,  to  give  to  tli(!  oflicers 
of  the  navy  every  possible  udvantiige  in  resi)(!CL  of  scientilic  edu- 
cation, but  no  urrniigemeuts  will  be  made  that  nniy  ])ruju(lice  the 
Hll-iuiportaiit  iiracticul  training  in  the  active  duties  of  their  pro- 
feHsioji.  This  is  as  it  sliould  be.  I'rudciit  people  begin  to  doubt 
whether  Indian  aUuiiuistrulors  can  be  buccubsl'ully  i-juluctcd  by 


examination,  but  it  is  beyond  question  that  captains  of  men-of- 
war  cannot.  Among  the  subjects  of  study  at  the  College  wUl  be 
naval  architecture,  metallurgy,  civil  and  hydraulic  engineerings 
maritime  law,  naval  history,  tactics,  and  hygiene.  It  is  hardly 
possible  that  a  naval  officer  can  know  too  much  of  any  of  thesa 
things."  Nautical  astronomy,  steam,  and  surveying  may  be 
described  as  necessaries,  while  modern  languages  and  fortification 
are  perhaps  luxuries.  Yet,  in  the  infinite  variety  of  positions  ia 
which  a  captain  of  a  man-of-war  may  be  placed,  there  is  hardly 
any  branch  of  knowledge  which  he  may  not  find  useful.  A  party 
of  seamen  may  be  landed,  and  it  may  be  desirable  that  they  should 
entrench  themselves,  for  which  a  slight  acquaintance  with  military 
engineering  would  be  valuable.  The  adventures  of  Captain 
Marryat  when  he  served  on  the  Spanish  coast  under  Lord 
Cochrane  have  been  described  many  years  ago  in  fiction,  and  quite 
recently  in  biography.  That  sort  of  service  exercises  every  talent 
and  accomplishment  that  a  sailor  may  possess.  Lord  Cochrane 
was  a  remarkable  example  alike  of  natural  ability  and  acquired 
knowledge.  The  latter  is  much  more  plentiful  in  our  navy  than 
it  used  to  be.  Let  us  hope  that  the  former  will  not  be  wanting 
iu  time  of  need.  _ 


HOW  THE  FRENCH  MAKE  FOWLS  PAY. 

IT  appears  from  official  figures  that  between  five  and  six: 
hundred  millions  of  eggs,  to  say  nothing  of  thousands  of 
tons  of  poultry,  are  annually  imported  into  this  country  from. 
France ;  and  this  has  naturally  suggested  an  inquiry  as  to  what 
our  own  fowls  are  about.  Where  are  our  hens  ?  asks  the  Times, 
It  is  clear  that  there  is  a  ready  and  profitable  market  for  eggs, 
and  that  an  enormous  supply  comes  from  abroad,  part  at  least 
of  which  might  as  well  be  produced  at  home.  W^hether  regarded 
as  an  article  of  food  or  of  commerce  eggs  are  certainly  not  to  be- 
despised.  At  a  time  when  the  high  price  of  butcher's  meat  drives 
ordinary  folks  to  cast  about  for  partial  substitutes,  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  this  country  has  hitherto  neglected  the  means  of 
supplying  itself  with  poultry  and  eggs.  We  may  reasonably 
shake  our  heads  when  it  is  proposed  that  perch  and  tench  and 
other  pond  fish  should  once  or  twice  a  week  fill  the  place  of  beef 
or  mutton  at  tables  that  can  ill  afford  to  pay  a  shilling  or  fourteen- 
pence  for  a  pound  of  meat ;  but  an  important  addition  would  be 
made  to  our  resources  if  we  could  obtain  a  plentiful  stock  of 
eggs  and  poultry.  Hoiv  the  French  make  Foivls  Pay  (Bosworth) 
is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Kinard  B.  Edwards,  which  is 
now  before  us,  and  which  contains  much  useful  and  interesting 
information  on  the  subject. 

It  is  apt  to  damage  a  good  cause  to  pretend  to  excessive  minute- 
ness and  exactness  in  figures  which  the  experience  of  others  may 
prove  to  have  been  assessed  too  low ;  and  therefore  we  do  not 
ask  our  readers  to  take  too  strictly  the  estimate  of  a  chicken's  cost 
after  the  first  four  months  at  a  penny  a  week,  especially  as  some 
authorities  set  it  at  fourpence,  and  the  probability  is  that  truth 
lies  between  the  two.  But,  with  a  fairly  wide  margin,  it  will  be 
seen  that  Mr.  Edwards's  plan  will  abundantly  repay  the  pains 
and  care  which  in  this  industry  are  after  all  the  most  appreci- 
able part  of  the  outlay.  The  success  of  the  French  results  from 
the  ciu-e  which  they  bestow  on  early  hatching,  early  killing, 
liberal  feeding,  and  a  supply  of  stimulating  food  both  for 
fatteners  and  layers,  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  eggs  and 
flesh  at  the  quickest  rate  and  the  cheapest  cost.  They  select  the 
best  breeds  for  laying  or  quick  growth ;  they  keep  their  stock 
always  young ;  they  go  on  the  principle  that  regular  production 
of  eggs  and  llesh  depends  upon  the  sufficiency  and  the  chai'acter  of 
the  keep  ;  and  they  manage  to  avoid  disease  by  quickly  realizing 
and  by  a  constant  succession  of  stock.  With  us  the  us'ual  manage- 
ment of  the  jwultry-yardis  "  barn-dooring,"  all  higgledy-piggledy^ 
with  no  regard  to  times  or  seasons,  to  foods  or  to  breeds.  And  thus 
it  happens  that  pullets,  because  not  hatched  at  the  time  which  is 
essential  to  their  becoming  early  profitable,  average  ton  months  of 
unprofitable  I'eediug  before  making  any  return  in  eggs,  and  then 
only  half  repay  us,  because  ill  and  irregularly  fed,  and  because 
they  do  not  take  to  laying  till  the  season  when  eggs  are  cheapest. 
The  rule  should  be  to  hatch  pidlet  chickens  in  March  or  early 
April,  as  thi  n,  with  due  encouragement  and  stimulus  in  food,  they 
will  begin  to  lay  at  six  months,  or  in  the  case  of  Ilamburgs  at  five 
months,  and  go  on  doing  so  through  the  winter,  when  eggs  are 
dearest  and  scarcest.  The  earlier  chickens  are  liatched  the  better 
they  thrive,  getting  over  their  moult  in  the  warm  weather,  and 
having  tlie  summer  to  hasten  them  to  nuiturity.  So,  too,  unless 
cockerel  chickens  are  hatched  in  early  spring,  they  involve  a  lo83> 
of  time  and  a  cost  of  keep  which  does  away  with  profit.  Unless 
ready  to  kill  about  harvest,  they  do  not  improve  in  winter.  Tliey 
eat  more  as  they  get  older,  and  at  nine  or  ten  months  old 
their  Iceop  has  exceeded  their  price  in  the  market.  But  the 
systenuitic  poultry-breeder  will  have  his  cockerels  early  liatched, 
and  ready  to  kill  at  four  months,  up  to  which  time  they  will 
have  cost  little  to  keep  and  will  be  jilump  and  well  shaped,  the 
very  opposite  of  the  lean,  lank,  poor- breasted  older  fowls  whicli 
are  the  result  of  a  ruinous  procrastiualion  and  want  of  fore- 
thought. It  seems  to  be  a  golden  rule  in  fowl-keeping  never  to 
keep  old  fowls.  They  take  as  much  food  as  the  young,  and 
even  more.  They  cannot  lay  in  the  moulting  season,  whicii  goef 
on  hitcn-,  and  is  more  severe  every  year ;  and  they  will  give 
few,  if  any  eggs,  through  the  winter.  Their  fiesh,  too,  is  of  li(tl» 
value— certainly  of  less  value  than  that  of  younger  birds. 
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In  regard  to  the  profits  derivable  from  timely  pullets  and 
cockerels  Mr.  Edwards's  statistics  are  very  fascinaiin;^.  Tliouf(li 
lie  cites,  in  common  witli  Stophens  and  other  most  respectaljlo 
autUorilios,  Mr.  i)o  Sora's  egg-produciiin:  establislniiont  near  Paris, 
■which  was  said  to  produce  an  average  of  300  eggs  per  annum 
from  each  fowl — but  which  unfortunately  was  proved  by  Mr. 
Tegetmeior  to  exist,  if  anywhere,  in  iaihilms — wo  are  glad  to 
see  that  he  proceeds  upon  the  more  moderate  computation  that  a 
pullet  from  beginning  to  lay  should  give  1 86  eggs  in  the  next  twelve 
months,  or,  at  an  average  of  \s.  2d.  a  dozen,  a  total  of  i8«.  id. 
At  this  point,  and  before  moulting,  he  would  coup  and  fatten  her 
with  barley  or  other  meal  and  potatoes,  moistened  with  milk,  for 
a  fortnight,  and  dispose  of  tho  carcase,  which  bo  calculates  to 
weigh  4!  lbs.,  at  6^/.  a  pound.  Thus  it  makes  room  for  younger 
pullets,  saves  the  cost  of  two  or  three  months'  moulting-time  and 
of  the  winter  season,  and,  according  to  a  profit  and  loss  account 
brought  out  in  p.  7,  will  leave  its  owner  tiie  better  by  1 6s.  6d. 
Suppose,  however,  that  two-thirds  of  this  sum  were  netted,  the 
result  would  have  amply  repaid  the  care  and  pains  expended. 
In  p.  8  again  the  profits  of  each  cockerel  are  shown  to  be  about 
2S.  6d.,  or  1 00  per  cent,  on  tho  trifling  cost  of  tho  egg  and  tlie 
chick  up  to  four  months;  and  it  should  be  observed  that  this 
early  realization  admits  of  one,  if  not  two,  successions  during  the 
summer. 

But  a  vast  deal  depends  upon  good  breeding  and  liberal  feeding, 
as  also  on  comfortable  housing.  To  take  the  feeding  first,  Mr. 
Edwards  maintains,  from  personal  experience,  that  he  has  kept  a 
hundred  fowls  on  a  weighed  and  measured  allowance  of  a  penny- 
worth of  food  a  head  per  week,  and  that  these  fowls  were  in  laying 
condition  andperfectplumage.  Averaging  wheat,  barley,  oats,  maize, 
and  buckwheat  one  with  another,  and  laying  in  a  supply  of  broken 
rice,  potato  siftings,  bullock's  liver,  and  sheep's  pluck,  he  can  ac- 
complish this  at  the  price  named ;  and  it  seems  a  good  hint  to  any 
one  who  has  a  spare  acre  of  poor  soil,  to  grow  buckwheat,  which 
will  yield  forty  bushels  to  the  acre.  As  it  contains  a  good 
deal  of  spirit,  and  is  therefore  stimulating,  it  is  a  famous  poultry 
food  abroad.  To  promote  winter  laying,  a  fixed  morning,  mid- 
day, and  evening  meal,  the  first  and  third  of  grain,  the  second 
of  cooked  vegetable  and  animal  food,  should  be  given  with 
the  utmost  regularity ;  and  although  such  regularity  would 
seem  to  be  just  the  dafEculty  about  the  whole  matter,  it  is 
surely  worth  an  effort.  In  spring  and  summer,  of  course,  the 
fowls  do  much  towards  feeding  themselves,  especially  if  they 
have  an  extended  run ;  and  if  to  the  diminution  of  the  cost 
of  keep  were  added  the  scavenger's  work  they  thus  perform, 
perhaps  the  balance  would  be  even  more  satisfactory.  A  great 
deal,  however,  depends  on  keeping  the  pullets  warm  in  winter ; 
indeed  warmth  and  cleanliness  are  the  requirements  that  make 
assurance  of  profit  from  liberal  feeding  doubly  sure,  instead 
of  being  lost  labour.  The  success  of  the  Irish  poultry,  from  pimy 
breeds  and  deteriorated  stock,  bred  "  in  and  in,"  is  as  much 
owing  to  the  warm  housing  as  to  the  milk  and  the  "praties." 
Laying  hens  want  warmth  inwardly  and  outwardly  in  winter  to 
make  up  artificially  for  the  carbon  which  then  goes  to  supply  the 
frame  with  heat,  instead  of  to  produce,  as  in  summer,  fat  and  eg'gs. 
This  warmth,  at  least  the  external  warmth,  may  he  given  by  a 
circular  stove  costing  12s.  6d.,  as  easy  to  carry  as  a  stable  bucket ; 
and,  fed  with  coal-dust  at  a  very  low  cost  per  day,  it  will  heat  the 
fowl-house  and  the  pigeon-loft,  and  ensure  the  uninterrupted  pro- 
duction of  eggs.  In  a  very  useful  appendix,  sold  separately  or 
with  Mr.  Edwards's  pamphlet,  will  be  found  designs  for  fowl- 
houses,  suitable  to  the  means  of  the  "  million  "  or  of  the  middle 
class.  The  cheapest,  but  far  from  the  least  useful,  is  a  "  ready- 
made  fowl-house,"  made  out  of  a  large  dry-goods  hogshead,  four 
feet  in  diameter,  which  we  are  told  can  be  got  at  a  grocer's  for 
Is.  3d.  The  top  is  knocked  in,  a  couple  of  perches  are  fixed 
inside,  and  a  lattice-door  of  latlis  completes  a  fowl-house  to  hold 
six  or  eight  hens  and  a  cock,  with  nests  underneath  it,  and  with 
the  advantage  of  being  snug  in  winter,  and  moveable  by  rolling. 

We  have  yet  to  consider  how  best  to  till  the  fowl-house.  For 
table-purposes,  the  Brahmas  alone,  or  the  Brahmas  crossed  with 
the  Dorking,  surpass  all  other  breeds.  The  fault  of  the  Dorking  is 
its  variableness  in  laying,  its  requiring  a  dry  soil  to  thrive  upon, 
its  dislike  of  confinement,  its  tendency  to  degenerate  from  inter- 
breeding, and  the  difficulty  of  rearing  its  delicate  brood.  But  the 
cross  with  the  Brahma  gives  size,  flavour,  and  constitution,  and 
produces  the  best  of  egg-layers.  The  Brahma,  too,  has  that 
•which  the  Cochin  fowl  lacks — an  ample  breast :  it  forages  cleverly 
for  itself,  and  though  fond  of  liberty  and  roaming,  will  bear  con- 
finement well,  and  is  a  good  sitter  and  a  good  mother.  The 
Brahma  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  popular  fowl  of  the  period, 
taken  all  in  all.  For  delicacy  of  flavour  and  precocity  in  fatten- 
ing— a  point  of  the  utmost  consequence  in  the  matter  of  profit 
and  loss — no  fowls  can  beat  the  Houdans  and  Creve-coeurs,  the 
former  of  these  combining  size  and  excellence  of  flesh  with  egg- 
producing  powers  of  a  high  order.  But  these  gain  size  and 
strength  of  constitution  for  our  climate  if  crossed  with  a  Brahma 
cock.  For  quantity  and  quality,  though  not  size,  of  eggs  none 
zaa  beat  the  Ilamburgs.  Though  not  inclined  to  sit,  the  Silver 
Hamburg  has  the  name  of  heing  an  "everlasting  layer";  and  it 
is  suggested  by  Mr.  Edwards  that  for  increased  size  it  may  be 
advantageously  crossed  with  the  Houdan  Cock.  Brahmas  and 
€>ochin3  are  good  layers,  specially  in  winter.  Polish  and  Spanish 
ftre  good  summer  layers.  On  the  whole,  for  aptness  to  live  by 
foraging,  for  hardihood,  the  production  of  eggs,  and  suitability  for 
the  table,  Brahmas,  lloudans,  and  Hamburgs  are  most  to  be 


commended.  And  it  is  wise,  wo  think,  to  limit  oneself  to  three 
l)r(,'edH  at  most,  so  aa  not  to  risk  deterioration,  or  intermixture, 
through  too  many  sorts. 

I'or  procuring  eggs  for  liatching  to  start  with,  it  is  best  to  apply 
whore  Known  good  Block  is  kept,  and  Mr.  Edwards  suggests  that 
there  should  bo  a  guarantee  tliat  at  least  one  half  of  the  eggs 
shall  prove  fertile.  It  is  advisable  to  hatch  more  cockerels  than 
pullets,  because  of  the  greater  profit  in  fattening,  through  their 
hardiness  and  extra  hizo ;  and  the  way  to  know  the  eggs  which 
will  produce  this  sex  has  been  familiar  as  far  back  a.s  Columella's 
day — to  choose  pointed-end  eggs,  not  those  which  are  roundish  ; 
noticing  also  the  position  of  the  air  cavities,  which  in  the  case 
of  a  cockerel  will  bo  at  tho  apex  of  the  blunt  and  larger 
end,  and  not  towards  the  side.  In  hatching  eggs  for  egg- 
producing,  we  must  select  eggs  from  proved  good  layers;  egg- 
laying  being  a  speciality  of  particular  birds  as  of  particular  breeds. 
For  successful  hatching  of  fowl  and  duck  eggs  Mr.  Edwards 
recommends  a  few  full-feathered  Cochin  hens,  which  at  this  work 
are  in  their  chosen  element.  As  to  ducks,  this  is  by  far  the  best 
plan.  Mr.  Edwards  has  something  to  say  about  patent  molliers  and 
incubators ;  but  this  is,  we  find,  more  fully  discussed  in  a  sepai'ate 
appendix.  On  this  point  we  should  be  disposed  to  listen  rather  to 
the  practical  views  of  Mr.  Tegetmeier,  who  in  his  first  edition  of 
tho  Poxdtnj  Book  described  some  of  these  contrivances ;  but  in 
his  second,  which  is  in  course  of  publication,  omits  all  notice  of 
them.  "  That  chickens,"  he  writes,  "  may  be  hatched  by  an  in- 
cubator, we  do  not  deny ;  we  have  seen  scores  so  produced,  but 
practically  these  contrivances  are  all  failures.  Iso  artificial  incu- 
bator can  for  a  moment  compare  in  its  results  with  the  natural 
one.  A  hen  costing  under  five  shillings  a  year  to  keep  will  bring 
out  two  clutches  of  chickens  annually,  rear  them  much  better  than 
any  artificial  mother,  and  give  a  return  of  seventy  or  more  eggs  as 
interest  for  the  money  expended.  We  know  or  no  other  incubator 
to  equal  her,  either  in  the  economy  of  working  or  the  results." 
This  being  the  case,  we  do  not  see  why,  leaving  incubators  out  of 
the  question,  there  is  any  need  to  train  capons  to  the  task  of  brood- 
ing and  rearing.  It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Edwards's  pamphlet 
deserves  attention.  He  shows  what  may  be  done  with  a  liitherto 
neglected  source  of  income  and  profit,  and  how  this  country  may  be 
made  more  independent  of  its  Continental  neighbours  in  regard  to 
a  valuable  element  of  our  food  supply. 


KEVIEWS. 


HISTORICAL  ATLASES.* 

OUR  first  impulse  on  seeing  these  instalments  of  two  separate 
works  lying  side  by  side  before  us  is  to  ask,  Why  are  they 
not  one  work  instead  of  two  ?  We  have  for  years  made  use  o'f 
Spruner's  three  atlases,  and  we  have  ever  and  anon  been  seized 
with  a  desire  to  pull  them  in  pieces  and  bind  them  up  again  after 
an  order  of  our  own.  That  is  to  sny,  we  have  always  longed  to 
throw  the  three  into  one,  to  put  all  the  maps  of  Italy,  Gaul,  or 
any  other  country,  one  after  another  in  unbroken  chronological 
order,  without  troubling  ourselves  about  Atlas  Antiquiis,  Mittel- 
alter,  Aeiisser-Eitropn,  or  anj'  divisions  of  the  kind.  Here  is, 
thanks  to  the  labours  of  Dr.  Menke,  an  admirably  enlarged  and 
improved  edition  of  that  part  of  Spruner's  work  which  takes  in 
the  medieval  and  modern  history  of  Europe — we  should  perhaps 
rather  say  of  the  Mediterranean  world,  as  those  parts  of  Asia 
and  jVfrica  which  could  not  well  be  kept  apart  from  Eiu'ope  in 
an  historical  survey  have  always  been  taken  in.  But  why  is 
not  the  other  part  enlarged  and  improved  also  ?  The  "  ancient  " 
part  needed  such  enlargement  and  improvement  at  least  as  much 
as  the  medifeval  part  did.  There  is  a  great  lack  in  the  Atlas 
Antiqims  of  historical  maps  of  Greece  and  Italy.  To  be  sure  for 
Greece  the  lack  is  in  some  sort  supplied  by  Kiepert's^^to  vonHellas  : 
but  then  that  is  a  separate  book,  and  we  should  like  to  have  it  all 
in  one  book ;  and  even  in  using  Kiepert's  maps  we  are  sometimes 
greedy  enough  to  wish  for  a  map  or  two  more  than  we  have 
got.  Now  we  get  at  the  same  time  two  atlases  which,  if  they  were 
only  one  instead  of  two,  look  veiy  much  as  if  they  would  supply 
all  our  wants ;  but  imluckily  they  are  two  and  not  one,  so  we 
suppose  that  we  must  knock  under  for  the  present,  and  make  the 
best  use  we  can  of  what  we  have  got. 

Dr.  Menke  promises  us  ninety  principal  maps  instead  of  Kiepert's 
eighty-one,  and  he  also  promises  us  340  instead  of  119  of  thosa 
little  maps  at  the  side,  showing  the  particular  divisions  at  some 
particular  moment  without  crowding  up  the  map  with  many 
names,  as  well  as  plans  of  towns  and  of  battle-fields,  which  are 
among  the  most  useful  features  of  Spruner's  work.  As  yet  we 
have  only  thirty-four  maps  out  of  ninety,  and  those  are  not  put 
in  their  consecutive  order,  though  the  maps  in  the  difierent  parts 
as  yet  published  have  a  certain  relation  to  one  another.  One  of 
the'  great  gaps  in  Spruner's  series  is  already  tilled  up.  In  the  old 
atlas  the  age  of  Justinian  was  most  strangely  neglected.  There 
was  no  map  to  show  the  time  when,  after  so  m;iny  fallings  away, 

•  I.  Dr.  K.  von  Spruner's  Hand-Atlas  fur  die  Ceschichte  des  2dittelalters 
und  der  neueren  Ztit.  Uritte  Audage.  Neu  bearbeitet  voa  Dr.  Theoiior 
Menke.  Erste,  zweite,  tlrittc,  vierte,  fiinfte,  uiid  secliste  LieftTung.  Gotiia : 
Justus  Pertlies.  1S71-1S72. 

2.  An  Historical  Atlas  of  Ancient  Geography,  Biblical  and  Classical. 
Compiled  under  the  Superintendence  of  Dr.  William  Smith  and  Sir.  Gnjve. 
London  :  Murray.  1872. 
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the  rule  of  Cresar  once  more  stretched  from  the  Ocean  to  the 
Tigris.  No  time  is  more  needful  to  be  fully  understood  by  those 
who  are  anxious  to  get  any  true  general  view  of  the  history  of 
the  world ;  and  hitherto  the  source  which  is  really  one  of 
the  best  means  for  getting  such  a  general  view  has  failed  us 
in  this  important  point.  The  labours  of  Dr.  Menke  have  now 
quite  supplied  this  gap.  We  have  a  map  of  Europe  at  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Justinian,  accompanied  by  a  curious  map  of 
the  religions  of  Europe  as  they  stood  at  that  moment,  and  we  have 
other  maps  showing  more  in  detail  the  immediate  Eastern 
dominions  of  Justinian  as  they  stood  at  that  time.  Maps  of  this 
kind  are  living  things ;  they  bring  the'real  state  of  things  before 
the  eye  in  a  way  which  mere  words  cannot  do.  A  picture  which 
shows  us  that  in  the  year  560,  Old  and  New  Rome,  Carthage  and 
Antioch,  Cadiz  and  Trebizond,  still  obeyed  a  single  ruler,  that  the 

f art  of  the  Mediterranean  coast  which  was  not  directly  under  the 
mperial  sway  was  a  mere  exception  here  and  there,  is  tlie  best  of 
all  antidotes  to  tbe  conventional  chatter  about  the  Roman  Empire 
coming  to  an  end  in  476.  The  only  thing  that  we  can  suggest 
would  be  the  leaving  out  of  the  word  Ost  in  the  phrase  Ost-Ro- 
misches  Reich,  a  name  which  Justinian  would  certainly  not  have 
acknowledged ;  and  yet  perhaps  something  may  be  said  for  the 
qualification,  as  tending  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  it  was  now  the 
New  Rome  and  not  the  Old  which  was  the  centre  of  the  Imperial 
power.  Dr.  Menke  is  also  doing  good  service  at  the  other  end  of 
his  subject  by  bringing  his  painted  history  of  Europe — for  that  is 
what  an  atlas  of  this  kind  really  comes  to — down  to  the  very 
latest  times.  It  was  no  fault  of  Spruner's  if  his  atlas  did  not 
show  the  changes  which  have  happened  since  it  was  made,  but 
the  changes  which  were  then  the  latest  were  a  little  slurred  over. 
There  was,  for  instance,  no  map  of  Europe  showing  the  boundaries 
as  fixed  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  All  this,  and  all  that  has 
happened  since,  is  fully  supplied  by  Dr.  Menke.  There  is,  for 
instance,  a  wonderful  series  of  maps  of  Italy  showing  all  the 
different  changes  from  1798  to  1866.  The  new  maps  show  far 
more  clearly  than  was  shown  before  the  successions  of  the  queer 
little  principalities  and  commonwealths  which  sprang  up  and 
sank  again  in  the  days  of  French  invasion,  and  also  the 
gradual  steps  by  which  the  revived  kingdom  of  Italy  has  grown 
to  its  present  extent.  We  look  at  the  map  marked  "  Italien 
1861- 1 866;"  we  remember  the  talk  about  freeing  Italy  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic;  we  see  how  far  from  the  Adriatic 
the  new  frontier  was  fixed,  and  we  see  how  well  the 
little  that  was  done  was  paid  for  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Alps.  The  map  makes  all  this  alive  in  a  way  which  nothing  else 
can.  But  it  is  not  only  in  the  beginning  and  ending  of  his  work 
that  Dr.  Menke  has  given  us  fresh  lights;  the  Scandinavian 
and  Slavonic  countries,  which  were  rather  cut  short  in  the  old 
atlas,  have  now  great  attention  paid  to  them.  There  is  a  series 
of  maps  illustrating  the  history  of  Poland  which  are  almost  as 
edifying  as  those  which  illustrate  the  history  of  Italy.  There 
are  the  changes  before  the  partitions  began ;  tliere  are  the  three 
partitions  themselves ;  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  as  set  up  by  the 
■first  Buonaparte ;  even  the  momentary  extension  of  its  frontier  at 
the  expense  of  Austria  which  was  made  by  the  valour  of  the 
Poles  themselves.  xVll  these  things  are  here  clearly  brought  out ; 
and  these  are  just  the  sort  of  things  which  it  is  very  hard  to  make 
people  understand.  Dr.  Menke's  maps  might  do  a  great  service 
in  these  matters  when  ingenious  literary  gentlemen  sit  down  at 
a  moment's  notice  to  throw  off  leading  articles  about  Poland  or 
anything  else,  without  stopping  to  think  that  the  words  they  use 
have  had  a  dozen  different  meanings  at  difi'erent  times.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  new  maps  of  Spain ;  but  these,  though 
clearing  up  the  relations  of  the  various  Saracenic  and  Christian 
States  in  the  early  middle  age,  hardly  come  home  to  us  in  the 
same  way  as  eitlier  the  Polish  or  the  Italian  series.  There  is, 
however,  very  great  interest  in  the  first  of  the  series,  which 
shows  the  Teutonic  settlements  in  Spain  and  the  fluctuations  in 
the  boundaries  of  the  West-Gothic  kingdom.  Owing  perhaps  to 
Roderick  the  last  of  the  Goths,  we  are  apt  to  think  of  the  West- 
Gothic  kingdom  as  essentially  Spanish,  to  forget  that  it  was 
Gaulish  before  it  was  Spanish,  and  that  the  Kings  of  Toledo  kept 
the  Narbonese  Gaul  down  to  the  time  of  the  Saracenic  conquest. 

We  turn  to  the  first  part  of  Dr.  Smith's  Historical  Atlas  of 
Ancient  (leoijr(vphy,  and  our  wish  to  have  the  whole  thing  in  one 
is  only  strengthened  by  so  doing.  The  two  series  seem  as  if  they 
were  trying  to  meet,  and  as  if  some  unkind  power  stepped  in  to 
hinder  them  from  meeting.  Here  are  eight  maps  of  Palestine  at 
different  .stages,  from  the  days  of  the  Ilivites  and  Amorites  to  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  They  positively  ask  to  bo  joined 
on  to  Dr.  Mcrike's  map  of  Syria  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  and 
its  Neheiilcnrte  wliich  shows  all  the  arrangements  of  the  Frank 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  We  rend  of  Kings  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
Book  of  .losluia,  and  wo  read  of  Kings  of  Jerusalem  again  in  the 
Geda  JJvi per  Francos;  and  the  two  ends  of  the  cycle — if  that  bo 
not  a  matliematical  bull— seem  to  ask  to  bo  brought  together. 
Here  is  u  map  of  the  Greek  and  Phamician  coloni(^8 — that  is,  a  map 
of  the  JMeililerranean  lands  in  the  earliest  stage  in  which  they  are 
known  t(j  history.  Our  first  thought  is,  Wliy  is  this  not  allowed 
to  range  with  tlio  othi;r  map  of  llie  Mciditerrancan  lands  which 
BhowB  ft  stage  when  tlie  I'lid  niciaii  had  passed  away,  but  when  wo 
may  say  tiiat  (ireece  was  still  ruling  under  the  name  of  KomoP 
The  little  patch  of  Hellenic  civilization  far  away  in  tho  Tauric 
ChcrsonehoH  is  shown  in  both,  as  indeiul  if  might  still  l)e  shown 
ftome  ages  later,  and  it  seeniH  as  if  it  tii'd  the  two  together.  Wo 
have  mapa  of  Upper  uud  Lower  I  tidy,  with  a  JVabcnkarlc  of 


Southern  Italy  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  which 
craves  for  its  natural  fellowship  with  the  kindred  Nebenkarien  of 
Italy  during  later  wars.  We  have  Gaul  at  the  time  of  Caesar ; 
we  have  a  larger  map  of  Gaul,  which  very  clearly  shows  the  limit  of 
the  possessions  which  Rome  held  for  a  season  bej-ond  the  Rhine  and 
the  Danube,  while  it  marks  more  clearly  than  any  map  which  we 
saw  before  how  much  of  the  lands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine^ 
which  the  Romans  called  Gaul,  was  even  then  already  Germany. 
Such  a  map  as  this  directly  points  its  fingers — our  zeal  must  be 
forgiven  if  it  leads  us  into  strong  metaphors — in  the  direction  of 
those  maps  of  Gaul  and  Germany  and  their  border  lands  which 
we  feel  sure  that  Dr.  Menke  is  getting  ready  for  us.  While  on 
this  point  we  may  remark  that  the  Carolingian  age  is  rather  cut 
short  in  the  original  Spruner.  There  is  only  one  very  small 
NebenJcarte  which  clearly  shows  the  Frankish  dominions  at  their 
greatest  extent  in  Merovingian  times,  and  there  is  no  map  at  all 
of  the  dominions  of  Charles  himself,  except  the  view  of  them  in 
the  one  general  map  of  Europe.  We  do  not  doubt  that  Dr. 
Menke  will  make  all  these  things  clear,  and  it  will  be  well  also  to 
show  all  the  divisions  of  the  Empire,  those  which  were  only 
planned,  as  well  as  those  which  were  actually  carried  out^ 
in  the  days  of  Charles  and  of  Lewis  the  Pious.  This  is 
of  special  importance,  as  these  divisions  show  how  utterly 
foreign  to  the  mind  of  Charles  was  any  geographical  division 
answering  in  the  least  to  modern  France,  and  how  the  first  idea  of 
such  a  division,  under  its  proper  name  of  Carolingia,  crept  in  by  a 
kind  of  accident  through  one  of  the  partitions  made  in  favour  of 
Charles  the  Bald.  Then,  as  Dr.  Smith  so  clearly  gives  us  the 
bounds  of  the  comparatively  lasting  Roman  possessions  in  Germany, 
it  would  really  have  been  a  gain  to  have  marked  the  extent  of  the 
momentary  Roman  occupations  under  Drusus,  Varus,  and  Ger- 
manicus.  But  then  we  want  all  these  things  brought  together  in 
order,  not  one  in  one  place  and  one  in  another.  There  have  beeu 
three  moments  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  the  same  power 
ruled  at  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe,  the  Garonne,  and  the  Tiber. 
The  result  was  indeed  gained  by  three  different  processes.  Under 
Drusus,  the  lord  of  Italy  ruled  over  Gaul  and  for  a  moment  over 
Germany.  Under  Charles,  tbe  lord  of  Germany  ruled  over  Gaul 
and  Italy.  Under  the  elder  Buonaparte,  the  lord  of  Gaul  ruled 
over  Germany  and  Italy,  We  ought,  in  a  series  of  this  kind,  to 
have  maps  showing  those  three  wonderful  moments  side  by  side, 
showing  at  once  the  physical  likeness  of  the  three  periods  in  the 
boundaries  as  marked  on  the  map,  and  their  utter  poHtical  tm- 
likeness  as  shown  in  every  detail  within  those  boundaries. 

Of  the  two  sets  of  maps  the  German  ones  seem  to  us  on  the  whole 
the  clearest,  and  Dr.  Menke  has  grasped  the  idea  of  an  historical  atlas 
more  fully  than  Dr.  Smith.  In  a  series  of  this  kind  there  ought 
not  to  be  maps  marked  vaguely  "  G  allia  "  and  "  Italia  "  without  any 
particular  date.  This  is  a  survival — only  a  survival,  but  we  are 
sorry  to  have  so  much  as  a  survival — of  the  days  of  Bishop  Butler 
(not  of  Durham)  and  such  like,  when  we  used  to  have  one  map  to 
do  from  Adam  to  a.d.  476  or  1453 — we  are  not  sure  which — 
and  another  from  476  or  1453  to  the  time  when  the  map  was 
drawn.  All  maps  are  somewhat  trying  to  the  eye,  and  the  fuller, 
and  therefore  the  better  they  are,  of  course  the  more  trying.  But 
the  more  strictly  historical  the  series  is  made,  the  more  easily  we 
may  get  rid  of  the  bad  side  of  fulness  by  marking  places  in  the  maps 
when  they  were  of  importance  and  leaving  them  out  when  they 
were  not.  In  Dr.  Smith's  series,  the  Jewish  series,  for  which  we 
suppose  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Grove,  strike  us  as  the  clearest. 
The  Greek  series  are  to  our  eyes  comparatively  indistinct.  Both 
Atlases  will  be  very  useful  as  they  are,  but  they  would  be  more 
than  twice  as  useful  if  they  were  rolled  into  one. 


CUNYXGHAME'S  TRAVELS  IN  THE  CAUCASUS.* 

INCREASED  facilities  for  locomotion  by  land  or  sea  have 
considerably  widened  the  area  of  autumnal  tom'S,  and  the 
qualification  for  entry  into  a  well-known  London  club— that  the 
candidate  should  have  been  five  hundred  miles  from  England — has 
long  been  merely  nominal.  The  consequence  of  travelling  made  easy 
is  that  we  have  an  abundant  crop  of  vacation  wanderings  and 
summer  trips.  A  well-known  barrister  gives  us  his  experiences  of 
the  celebrated  fair  at  Nishni  Novogorod,  Two  or  three  adven- 
turous young  Englishmen  stir  the  hearts  of  members  of  the 
Alpine  Club  by  accounts  of  the  ascent  of  Caucasian  pinnacles 
hitherto  only  known  to  them  by  commonplaces  from  the  Latitt 
poets.  Occasionally  a  lady  invades  the  domain  of  masculine 
adventurers  with  pen  and  pencil,  and  describes  Circassian  scenery 
and  Turkish  harems  with  the  grace,  tho  ease,  and  tho  delicacy 
which  characterize  tho  volume  published  by  Mrs.  Harvey.  But 
we  have  reason  to  know  that  this  authoress  obeyed  tho  lioratian 
precept,  and  kept  her  manuscript  locked  up  for  seven,  if  not  nine 
years.  Tho  multiplication  of  similar  volumes,  not  always  sub- 
jected to  the  same  judicious  ordeal,  is  a  contingency  for  which  we 
must  bo  prepared ;  but,  by  complying  with  certain  stipulations, 
travellers  who  rush  into  print  with  their  experiences  have  no 
need  to  fear  a  rigid  censorship.  Tho  conditions  should  bo,  how- 
over,  carefully  observed.  Tho  author  should  have  something 
pointed,  original,  or  interesting  to  toll,  and  ho  should  endeavour 

*  Tmveh  in  the  Eastern  Caucasus,  ok  llie  Caspian  and  Black  Seas  j 
espccialli/  in  iJaqhistan,  and  on  the  Frontiers  of  Persia  and  Tiirkttj,  dnriliuf 
the  Summer  of  1871.  Hy  l,i('iilcnfuit-(ieiicral  !Sii-  Arthui-  Tliurlow  Cmij  ug- 
Iiiimc,  K.C.ll.,  S.C.  llli'iHtiatcil  by  Homy  IIjir(liiif;e  Cunyinjliaiue,  ot  St;. 
John's  (Jollcgo,  CambriilKC.    London  :  John  Muirny,  liiz- 
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to  tell  it  with  metliod,  simplicity,  nnd  condensation.  lis  sboiild 
confine  hinisulf  to  topics  connect(^J  with  liis  calling  and  profession, 
if  he  cannot  chnrai  by  style,  or  occupy  regions  wholly  unexplored. 
We  might,  for  instance,  then  look  for  speculations  on  the  develop- 
ment of  Russian  coniinerco  from  a  merchant ;  for  a  disquisition 
on  the  primitive  simplicity  of  Turkish  justice  from  a  lawyer  ;  for 
remarks  on  politics  from  a  Secretary  of  Legation ;  for  catalogues 
of  fauna  and  flora  from  a  sportsman  or  member  of  the  Alpine 
Club;  for  depreciatory  comments  on  Eastern  agriculture  from  an 
M.P.  who,  like  Tennyson's  Baronet,  is 

A  breeder  of  fut  oxen  and  (n\.  sheep, 
A  pamplilctecr  on  guano  and  on  grciin  ; 

and  for  the  system  of  oHlceriug  any  foreign  army  in  ■which  pur- 
chase is  unknown,  and  yet  jobbery  is  not  unfrequent,  from  a 
veteran  -who  had  served  in  the  Crimean  war  and  the  Indian 
Mutiny.  In  short,  if  we  are  to  have  a  succession  of  new 
"  Rfimblers  "  and"  Idlers  "  at  the  close  of  every  long  vacation,  "we  must 
stipulate  for  a  careful  avoidance  of  trite  and  familiar  topics,  for  a 
■wise  retrenchment  of  superfluities,  and  for  as  much  of  artistic 
workmanship  as  can  be  attained  by  ordinary  diligence  and  care. 

The  author  of  the  volume  before  us  is  a  soldier  -who  has  had 
considerable  experience  of  active  warfare  and  of  foreign  travel. 
He  is  also  connected  by  marriage  witli  a  deceased  veteran  ■v\'ho 
tad  seen  Moore  fall  at  Corunna,  and  had  helped  Lord  Gough  to 
repel  and  defeat  the  Sikhs.    Sir  Arthur  Cunynghame  has  fought 
at  Inkermann,  where  he  was  Quarter-master  of  a  division ;  has 
looked  on  the  celebrated  Porcelain  Tower  at  Nankin  ;  and,  in 
India,  has  had  under  his  orders  such  dashing  loaders  of  irregular 
cavalry  as  General  Probyn  and  Colonel  Fane.    We  therefore  have 
reason  to  welcome  his  recollections  of  Crimean  battle-fields,  and 
his  military  reconnaissance  of  the  difficult  mountain  passes  where 
Shamyl  maintained  his  unequal  struggle  for  years  against  the 
whole  force  of  the  Russian  Empire,    liat  one  fault  of  the  book 
is  that  it  is  much  too  long.    At  least  eighty  pages  at  the  very 
commencement  should  have  been  entirely  omitted.  Vienna  and  tlie 
Danube,  Varna  and  Bucharest,  are  well  known,  and  there  is  nothing 
either  so  striking  in  Sir  Arthur's  adventures,  or  so  suggestive  in 
his  remarks,  as  to  detain  us  profitably  among  Wallachian  scenery 
and  Hungarian  wines.  The  description  of  the  Boulevards  or  of  the 
opera  at  the  Austrian  capital  might  possibly  be  of  service  for  the 
latest  edition  of  Murray's  Guide-books.    An  anecdote  of  a  young 
English  lady  who,  while  at  an  hotel  at  Brussels,  nearly  killed 
herself  by  stepping  on  a  skylight,  is  irrelevant  and  unnecessary  ; 
and  we  hardly  require  to  be  told  that  a  well-known  general  in  the 
Turkish  service,  unlike  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies,  was  by  birth  a 
Prussian.    But  there  is  nothing  tedious,  and  a  good  deal  both 
valuable  and  animated,  in  Sir  Arthur  Cunynghame'a  remaining 
narrative.    He  took  for  his  summer  and  autumn  tour  a  country 
which  in  point  of  conveniences,  civilization,  and  development,  is 
about  midway  between  the  beaten  track  where  any  one  tourist,  like 
hundreds  of  others,  is  pillaged  by  innkeepers  or  "  done  for  "  by 
couriers,  and  those  wild  steppes  in  which  tents  may  be  assailed 
by  brawny  Bedouins,  and  the  firman  of  a  Pasha  be  no  sort  of 
protection   against  the  requisitions  of  a  tribe  of  nomads  and 
plunderers.    We  are  still  within  a  region  where,  after  dismal 
experiences  of  vermin  and  mosquitoes,  crowded  steamers,  hard 
boards  for  sleeping  couches,  Russian  tea-urns,  and  Tartar  saddles, 
the  author  lands  us  at  a  capital  which  boasts  of  a  museum  and  an 
opera  house,  a  number  of  tine  bridges,  a  Parisian  milliner,  and  a 
street  of  European  shops.    Sir  Arthur,  as  might  be  expected  from 
his  service  and  position,  journeyed  under  the  protection  of  com- 
mendatory letters;  and  difficulties  about  post-horses  and  vehicles 
and  times  of  departure  were  smoothed  away,  as  we  were  prepared 
to  hear,  when  a  Crimean  veteran  was  introduced  to  Grand-dukes 
and  generals  who  showed  him  even  more  than  the  usual  courtesy 
and  attention  of  old  antagonists.    It  is  true  that  the  writer  made 
no  attempt  to  ascend  Mouut  Ararat,  like  Mr.  Freshfield,  and  that 
he  only  looked  at  the  snow-capped  summits  of  Kasbek  and 
Alburz,   or  Elburz,  which  this   latter   gentleman  successfully 
assailed.    But  he  has  the  eye  of  an  old  campaigner  and  of  a 
genuine  sportsman  for  the  geography  of  a  wild  and  picturesque 
region ;  he  can  bear  with  equanimity  the  hardships  and  incon- 
veniences of  a  journey  where  the  traveller  is  jolted  in  vehicles 
without  springs,  or  rides  long  distances  on  horseback ;  his  pages 
are  free  from  flippancy,  and  his  self-assertion  is  never  offensive ; 
while  the  concluding  chapters  contain  advice  and  information 
■well  calculated  to  inform  intending  tourists  of  the  best  time  and 
mode  to  visit  the  country,  whether  the  object  be  sport,  adventure, 
political  knowledge,  commerce,  or  scenery. 

The  real  interest  of  the  trip  commences  with  the  departure 
from  Constantinople.  We  should  mention  that  Sir  Arthur  was 
accompanied  by  his  son,  an  undergraduate  of  Cambridge ;  and  the 
two,  after  visiting  Odessa,  Nicolaeff  with  its  arsenals  and  Boule- 
vards, Sebastopol  and  Kertch,  and  Taganrog,  determined  on 
ascending  the  Don  by  steamer,  and  then,  taking  advantage  of  a 
short  railway  which  unites  the  above  river  with  the  Volga,  they 
came  down  the  latter  stream  and  saw  Astracan  and  a  settlement 
of  Kalmucks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  port.  Thence  they 
sailed  down  the  Caspian  Sea  for  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles, 
and  entered  Eastern  Cauca.sus  by  the  port  of  I'etrolvks.  From 
this  point  they  visited  Guinib  in  Daghestan,  the  scene  of  Shamyl's 
last  struggle,  Bodlith,  Vladicavcas,  Tiflis,  and  Erivan,  with  the 
convent  at  Etchmiazin  in  the  vicinity ;  then  descended  to  the 
frontiers  of  Persia,  but,  instead  of  going  on  to  Tabreez,  as  did 
Mr.  Freshfield  and  his  companions,  returned  by  Borjome  to  Poti 


on  the  Black  Sen.  Thence,  by  the  Turkish  ports  of  Batoum 
and  Tri'bizond,  the  return  was  'easy  to  Constantinople,  and  so  by 
steamer  to  'J'rieste.  The  time  spent  in  this  journey  was  just  four 
months,  and  the  expen.se  was  under  140/. 

We  select  from  this  volume  a  few  of  the  tonics  which  either 
have  some  interest  in  themselves,  or  which  show  the  writer's 
power  of  observation.    Russian  farms  are  said  to  be  enormous  in 
extent,  and  one  gentleman,  apparently  residing  near  Taganrog,  was 
believed  to  have  forty  thousand  acres  under  tillage.    The  typical 
Dorsetshire  peasant  might  sigh  or  rebel  if  he  knew  that  Ru.ssian 
labourers  at  harvest  tinie  received  from  eight  to  twelve  shillings  a 
day,  and  that  withal  the  profits  to  the  corn-grower  were  "  enormous" 
whenever  there  was  a  bad  harvest  in  Western  Europe.  Provisions 
in  Daghestan  are  marvellously  cheap.  At  Grosnia  the  best  meat  was 
threepence,  and  bread  a  halfpenny  a  pound  ;  pheasants  a  Bhilling 
a  brace,  and  partridges  ninepence.    Black  grapes,  at  the  same 
place,  were  not  quite  a  halfpenny  a  pound.    Georgian  arti.-aus 
must,  however,  havo  a  good  deal  of  the  Asiatic  in  their  character 
and  mode  of  work,  if  the  following  anecdote  can  be  implicitly 
relied  on.     An  English  carpenter   was  backed   against  four 
natives  to  work  at  turning  out  oaken  posts.    They  began  at 
six  A.M.,  and  in  ten  hours  and  a-half  the  Englishman  had  finished 
thirty-four,  while  the  natives  had  only  finished  thirty-one.  We 
confess  to  be  haunted  by  an  apprehension  lest  this  result  merely 
conceals  a  tribute  to  that  national  vanity  by  which,  in  Nelson  8 
time,  our  grandfathers  were  taught  to  believe  firmly  that  one 
Englishman    could   thrash    three   Frenchmen.    The  trade  in 
■n-alnut-'wood  has,  by  the  way,  been  monopolized  by  a  French 
firm  or  firms,  and  this  material,  shipped  to  Marseilles  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Poti,  enables  the  manufacturer  to  sell  veneered 
and  polished  work  at  a  vast  profit.  On  the  other  hand,  let  no  man 
excite  envy  and  hate  by  using  skilled  machinery  of  which  all  that 
the  native  can  comprehend  is  that  he  is  thereby  ruined.  A  gentle- 
man whose  name  is  concealed,  and  whose  nationality  is  not  quite 
clear,  set  up  a  steam  saw-mill  near  Tiflis,  and  naturally  displaced 
the  old-fashioned  saw-pits.    The  sawyers  took  alarm,  and  one 
day  quietly  burnt  down  the  new  workshop.    In  some  points  the 
position  of  the  Ru.ssians  in  Georgia  is  not  very  unlike  our  own  in 
India.    They  have  a  Governor-General  in  the  shape  of  a  Grand 
Duke,  who  holds  his  Court  at  a  civiUzed  capital,  enjoys  a  salary 
about  three  times  that  of  the  Indian  Viceroy,  and  retires  to 
Borjome  during  the  heats  of  summer,  just  as  Lord  Northbrook  has 
done,  and  probably  will  do,  to  Simla.    It  is  only  two  years  ago 
that  the  great  leader  of  the  Circassian  patriots  died  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, where,  like  many  an  Indian  pensioner  or  representative  of 
dethroned  majesty,  he  was  living  as  a  political  prisoner  under 
honourable  surveillance.     In  spite  of  a  strong  military  force 
capable   of  overawing  disaffection  and  holding  the  country, 
mountaineers  till  lately  made  raids  into  the  plains,  and  even 
now  they  steal  horses  from  the  camp.     Ofiicers  stationed  at 
Peshawur  were  recently   subject   to   the   very  same  visita- 
tions, but  the  English  sentries  do  not  retaliate  by  shoot- 
ing the  thieves,   as,  according  to  Sir  A.  Cunynghame,  the 
Russian  soldiers  had  done  in  Grosnia  just  before  his  arrival.  The 
statement  recently  published  by  Mr.  Palgrave  as  to  the  exodus  of 
Mahommedans  from  the  countries  which  have  passed  under  Rus- 
sian supremacy  is  fully  corroborated  in  the  book  before  us.  Sir 
Arthur  ascribes  the  migration,  not  to  heaviness  of  taxation,  but  to 
hatred  of  compulsory  service  on  road-making.    Of  the  fact  there 
there  can  be  no  question,  and  from  this  movement  it  is  not  unf.ur 
to  infer,  for  Islam,  a  more  complete  union  aud  a  latent  capacity  to 
resist  aggression.    All  that  Sir  Arthur  Cunynghame  says  regarding 
the  facilities  of  the  Caucasian  country  for  a  patriotic  struggle,  the 
straits  to  which  the  Russians  were  reduced  previous  to  the  capture 
of  Kars  in  1854,  and  our  faulty  strategy  at  that  very  period,  is 
clear,  if  it  be  not  absolutely  convincing.  With  reference  to  Shamyl's 
perseverance  we  may  quote  an  anecdote,  not  generally  knovm, 
which  exemplifies  the  readiness  of  the  Persians  in  sarcastic  repartee. 
When  the  late  Emperor  of  Russia  was  making  a  tour  in  Georgia 
so  far  back  as  1837,  a  .high  Persian  dignitary  introduced  the 
heir-apparent  of  Persia  to  the  Imperial  presence.    In  the  course 
of  conversation,  Nicolas,  with  reference  to  the  designs  then 
entertained  by  Persia  on  Herat  and  Afghanistan,  observed  to  the 
Persian  Ambassador — "  Who  are  these  Afghans  that  they  should 
be  allowed  to  laugh  at  your  beard  ?    Whose  dogs  are  they  to 
stand  in  the  path  of  Mahommed  Shah?"    "Oh,"  answered  the 
Amir,  "  they  are  an  insignificant  set  of  vagabonds,  not  worth 
naming ;   idle,  ungodly  scoundrels,  very  like  those  Lesghies  and 
Daghestanies  you  have  in  the  mountains."  This  reply  would  have 
been  not  unworthy  of  Palmerston  or  Castlereagh.    We  give  the 
story  as  it  was  current  some  years  ago  at  Teheran,  where,  of 
course,  it  redounded  to  the  national  credit. 

For  those  who,  wearied  with  the  sameness  of  English  sport,  are 
content  to  rough  it  on  something  less  than  steaks  and  porter,  the 
Caucasus  and  the  seas  in  its  vicinity  offer  an  untried  field.  There 
are  magnificent  forests,  tempting  swamps,  fine  streams,  and  rockv 
defiles,  with  snowy  ranges  in  the  distance.  Besides  abundance  of 
small  game,  the  ibex  is  found  at  great  heights,  and  deer  of  several 
kinds  and  ■wild  boar  can  be  had  along  the  slopes  and  in  the  forests. 
Pheasants  swarm  in  one  tract ;  snipe  and  woodcock  in  another ; 
wild-fowl  in  a  third.  The  rivers  are  said  to  contain  trout  and 
salmon,  or  rather  what  appeared  to  General  Cunynghame,  by 
description,  to  be  a  species  akin  to  the  maliseer  of  India. 
Tourists  and  sportsmen  ■will,  however,  recollect  that  the  chase 
in  these  localities  can  only  be  followed  by  those  who  can 
live  in    small    tents,  who    can  bear    alternations  of  sharp 
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cold  and  steamy  warmth,  and  vrho  will  take  due  precau- 
tions against  ague  and  jungle  fever.  The  volume  is  enriched 
with  twenty-eight  excellent  illustrations  from  the  pencil  of 
the  author's  son.  They  deal  witli  a  variety  of  subjects  ranging 
from  an  Armenian  church  and  a  Mohammedan  mosque  to  views  of 
the  deserted  Sebastopol  and  the  ruiued  Malakoff.  We  are  bound 
to  say  that  they  evince  very  considerable  artistic  talent,  and 
that  the  mountain  scenes  m.ay  fairly  bear  a  comparison  with 
the  illustrations  of  Mr.  Freshfield's  work.  In  both  instances  Mr. 
Edward  Whymper  appears  to  have  given  his  assistance  to  set  off 
the  rough  materials  of  the  artists  to  the  very  best  advantage. 
One  engraving  at  page  75  deserves  a  special  mention.  It  is  that 
of  the  brazen  serpent  from  Delphi,  afterwards  in  the  Hippodrome 
at  Constantinople,  and  now  enclosed  by  a  wall.  We  may  be  ex- 
cused for  reminding  our  readers  of  a  summary  of  the  historical 
evidence  of  this  reraaikable  relic,  as  given  by  Gibbon  in 
one  of  his  pithy  and  incisive  notes  : — "  The  bodies  of  three 
serpents  are  twisted  into  one  pillar  of  hrass,"  says  the 
historian  in  his  text,  and  "  their  triple  heads  had  once 
supported  the  golden  tripod  which,  after  the  defeat  of  Xerxes, 
was  consecrated  in  the  temple  of  Delphi  by  the  victorious  Greeks." 
Then,  in  the  note,  we  are  told  that  the  consecration  of  the  tripod 
and  pillar  may  he  proved  from  Herodotus  and  Pausanias ;  that 
the  Pagan  Zosimus  agrees  with  three  ecclesiastical  historians, 
Eusehius,  Socrates,  and  Sozomen,  in  stating  that  the  ornaments 
of  the  temple  were  removed  to  Constantinople  b}'  Constantine  ; 
that,  amongst  them,  the  serpentine  pillar  of  the  Hippodrome  is 
particularly  mentioned ;  and  that  all  modern  travellers,  from 
Buendelmonte  to  Pocock,  describe  it  as  in  the  same  place  and  in  the 
same  manner.  Of  course  Gibbon  could  not  refrain  from  remark- 
ing that  the  guardians  of  the  most  holy  relics  would  rejoice  if 
they  could  produce  such  a  chain  of  evidence.  A  reference  to  the 
above  passage  would  have  heen  of  service  to  readers  who  have 
forgotten  Gibbon  or  had  not  the  book  at  hand.  But  we  shall 
be  surprised  if  this  tour,  following  on  that  of  Mr.  Freshfield,  does 
not  tempt  several  adventurers  during  next  autumn  to  explore 
the  defiles  of  Georgia,  to  test  the  respective  merits  of  a  Telega  and 
a  Tarantasse,  to  climb  a  glacier,  to  stalk  an  ibex,  and  to  pay  a 
visit  to  places  so  well  worth  seeing  as  Tiflis  and  Erivan. 


SHELLEY'S  EARLY  LIFE.* 

MR.  MAC  CAKTHY  says  in  his  preface  that  he  ventures  to 
offer  this  book  to  the  public  "  as  an  honest  contribution  to 
those  authentic  materials  out  of  which,  sooner  or  later,  a 
thoroughly  trustworthy  life  may  be  written  of  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley."  So  much  may  be  granted  without  hesitation.  Mr. 
Mac  Carthy  has  industriously  gone  over  the  early  part  of  Shelley's 
life;  he  has  carefully  investigated  the  statements  which  have 
hitherto  passed  current  with  biographers ;  he  has  detected  many 
errors ;  and  he  has  discovered  a  few  new  facts  which  will  have  to 
take  their  place  in  future  lives  of  Shelley.  At  the  same  time  the 
book  is  interesting  rather  to  Dryasdust  than  to  the  general  reader. 
It  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  running  commentary  upon  previous 
writers  than  of  an  independent  work.  Mr.  Mac  Carthy  does  not 
attempt  to  construct  a  portrait  from  the  materials  which  he  has 
aoUected,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  the  book,  though  short,  is  rather 
tiresome  even  to  an  admirer  of  Shelley.  Few  writers,  indeed, 
could  throw  a  charm  over  an  elaborate  discussion  of  petty  details 
and  exposure  of  the  petty  errors  of  their  predecessors ;  and  Mr. 
Mac  Carthy  is  no  exception.  We  fear,  too,  that  his  merits  as  an 
investigator  are  limited  to  industrious  and  accurate  research.  We 
are  compelled  to  dissent  from  the  inferences  which  he  draws  from 
his  facts,  though  we  cannot  but  be  grateful  for  the  pains  which  he 
has  taken  in  providing  us  with  the  necessary  data  for  forming  our 
ov^n  opinion.  Without  following  him  into  his  various  attacks  on 
the  accuracy  of  previous  writers,  and  especially  of  poor  Mr.  Hogg, 
of  whom  he  speaks  with  special  indignation,  we  will  briefly  con- 
sider the  two  main  discoveries  which  iMr.  Mac  Carthy  conceives 
himself  to  have  established. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  Shelley  wrote  a  poem  which  has  com- 
pletely disappeared,  and  of  which  the  very  existence  has  never  been 
previou.sly  recognized.  The  evidence  on  the  subject  may  be  briefly 
stated.  During  Shelley's  brief  visit  to  Ireland,  of  which  Mr. 
Mac  Carthy  has  given  a  fuller  account  than  had  hitherto  been 
published,  an  article  .appeared  in  the  Weekly  3Iessc/iycr  which, 
after  an  elaborate  eulogy  of  Shelley's  many  virtues,  concludes  in 
these  words: — "Mr.  Shelly  («/,■),  commiserating  the  sufferings 
of  our  distinguished  countryman,  Mr.  Finerty  (sic),  whose  exer- 
tions in  the  cause  of  politicid  liberty  he  much  admired,  wrote  a 
very  beautiful  poem,  the  profits  of  which  we  under.sland,  from  un- 
doiMed  authority,  Mr.  Shelly  remitted  to  Mr.  Finerty;  wo  have 
heard  they  amounted  to  nearly  a  hundred  pounds.  This  fact 
speaks  a  volume  in  favour  of  our  new  friend."  Finnerty  had  been 
imprisoned  for  eighteen  mouths  for  a  libel  on  Lord  Cnstlereagh, 
ana  subscriptions  had  been  opened  on  lii.n  belialf  by  Sir  F.  Burdelt 
and  other  1  radicals  of  that  day.  Mr.  Mac  Carthy  has  discovered 
Shelley's  name  put  down  for  a  guinea  in  a  list  of  subscriptions  in 
the  Oxford  Ihruld;  tlio  trial  Laving  occurred  during  Shelley's 
biief  academical  career.  In  tlie  next  number  of  tlio  same  paper 
— namely,  on  March  9th,  1811— is  an  advertisement  of  "A 
Poetical  EBsay  on  the  Existing  State  of  Things,"  by  "  A  Gen- 
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tleman  of  the  University  of  Oxford."  The  essay  is  described 
as  just  published,  its  price  is  two  shillings,  and  it  is 
said  to  be  for  Finnerty 's  benefit.  A  motto  is  added  from 
Southey's  Curse  of  Kehnma.  Advertisements  of  the  same  poem 
occur  in  the  Morniwj  Vhronida  oi  March  15th  and  21st,  and  in 
the  Times  of  April  10th  and  lith,  181 1.  These  are  all  the 
explicit  references  to  the  poem.  Shelley  himself  nowhere 
speaks  of  it,  unless  it  be  identical  with  an  "  Essay  on  Love," 
mentioned  in  a  letter  to  Godwin  of  January  16th,  1812.  The 
word  "  essay,"  says  Mr.  Mac  Carthy,  "  gives  great  probability  to  this 
supposition."  AN'e  confess  that  no  two  subjects  seem  to  us  more 
unlikely  to  be  confounded  than  "  love  "  and  the  "  existing  state  of 
things."  However,  our  readers  can  judge  for  themselves.  The 
only  remaining  fact  bearing  on  the  question  is  that  Shelley  sent 
to  Godwin  the  article  from  the  Weeldi/  Mcsseiit/er,  but  made  no 
special  reference  to  the  statement  about  the  poem.  Mr.  Mac 
Carthy  infers  that  the  statement  must  have  been  true.  On  tlie 
other  hand,  he  admits  that  Leigh  Hunt,  who  took  a  particular 
interest  in  Finnertj-,  and  who  a!terwards  became  intimate  with 
Shelley,  says  nothing  about  it ;  that  no  reference  is  ever  made  in  the 
many  subscription  lists  published  to  any  sum  received  on  account 
of  tlie  profits,  and  that  iMr.  Finnerty's  relations  knew  nothing  of 
it.  "  It  is  incredible,"  however,  that  Mr.  Fumerty  "  would  not 
have  contradicted  this  statement  of  the  presentation  to  him  of  the 
profits  of  a  poem  if  it  were  not  true."  •  Still  Mr.  Mac  Carthy 
admits  the  subject  to  be  "  full  of  difficulties." 

That  such  a  poem  was  published  is  probable  enough.  Indeed 
the  advertisements  quoted  seem  to  prove  it  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt.  The  one  singular  statement  is  that  the  profits  were  nearly 
1 00/.,  and  indeed  this  statement  is  so  singular  that  we  altogether 
decline  to  believe  it.  The  argument  from  tlie  silence  of  Shelley 
and  of  Finnerty  is  palpably  worthless.  Shelley  may  have  been 
silent  because  Godwin  knew  the  statement  to  be  false,  as  well  as 
because  he  knew  it  to  be  true ;  or  he  may  have  overlooked  it,  or 
thought  it  unimportant;  or  he  may  have  forgotten  to  notice  it, 
when  writing  in  a  hurry ;  or  he  may  even  have  regarded  it  as 
a  pious  fraud  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  cause.  Mr.  Finnerty 
may  have  been  a  good  man  and  a  true  patriot ;  but  such 
is  the  weakness  of  human  nature  that  political  agitators,  even 
when  they  are  Irishmen,  frequently  forget  to  contradict 
inaccurate  statements  calculated  to  help  their  agitation.  Mean- 
while the  reasons  against  accepting  the  assertion  are  obvious.  In 
order  to  make  1 00/.  by  a  poem  sold  for  two  shillings,  it  is  plain 
that,  even  if  we  should  assume  that  the  poem  was  published  for 
nothing,  and  that  the  author  received  the  whole  retail  price, 
a  thousand  copies  must  have  been  sold ;  for  a  thousand  times  two 
shillings  only  makes  1 00/.  Now,  as  these  assumptions  are  mani- 
festly extravagant,  as  is  known  to  everybody  who  ever  published  or 
bought  books,  we  may  safely  say  that  to  produce  100/.  profit  the 
poem  must  have  gone  through  two  or  three  editions.  We  may 
take  a  case  which  is  oddly  parallel.  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village 
was  sold  for  two  shillings ;  it  went  through  five  editions  in  less 
than  three  months ;  and  there  is  a  story — not  very  authentic  it  is 
true^ — that  Goldsmith,  on  being  offered  100  guineas  by  the  publisher, 
refused  it,  as  manifestly  more  than  the  poem  could  produce. 
Goldsmith  knew  as  well  as  any  one  that  publishers  might  be 
trusted  not  to  ruin  themselves  by  extravagant  liberality  to  authors. 
It  appears,  however,  that  he  received  less  than  1 00/.  for  the  poem. 
Now,  if  Shelley  forty  years  afterwards  received  nearly  100/.  for  a 
poem  sold  at  the  same  price,  we  may  fairly  infer  that  it  must 
have  had  a  very  large  sale.  In  that  case  it  would  cleiuly  have 
been  advertised  more  than  four  times;  it  would,  moreover,  have 
been  a  perfectly  unique  case  in  Shelley's  literary  career,  for  even 
his  best  poems  never  obtained  quick  popularity ;  and,  finally, 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  it  could  have  utterly  dis- 
appeared from  the  world,  so  that  its  very  existence  should  have 
been  forgotten  for  sixty  years.  Shelley  would  probably  have 
mentioned  it;  and  undoubtedly  some  of  his  admirers  would  have 
preserved  it.  The  whole  story,  indeed,  is  so  wildly  improbable 
that  it  may  be  dismissed  without  further  argument. ~  We  will 
merely  add  that,  as  Mr.  Mac  Carthy  is  constantly  boasting  of  his 
accuracy,  ho  should  not  have  used  tlie  phrase,  the  poem  is  said 
to  have  produced  the  sum  of  loo^."  It  is  only  .said  to  have 
produced  "w(Y»-/y  100/.";  and  even  this  statement  is  introduced 
by  the  phrase  "  we  have  heard  "  ;  whereas  the  preceding  sentence, 
stating  that  the  poem  was  published,  speaks  of  knowledge  "on 
undoubted  authority."    The  diilerence  is  significant. 

The  facts,  as  we  should  guess,  are  something  of  this  kind — 
Shelley  published  a  poem  lor  Finnerty's  benefit.  Like  his  other 
early  poems,  it  was  probably  trash ;  for  few  litcriuy  facta  are 
more  curious  than  thai  Shelley,  who  produced  some  of  the  finest 
poetry  in  the  language  before  he  was  thirty,  had  written  nothing 
but  masses  of  rubbish,  oven  on  the  showing  of  his  most  devoted 
admirers,  till  ho  was  past  twenty.  Unlike  Milton,  i'ope,  and 
Keats,  his  early  writings  show  scarcely  a  touch  of  his  future 
n;enius.  The  poem  did  not  sell ;  there  wero  no  profits,  and 
Finnerty  got  nothing  by  it.  Jiut  an  Irish  editor  "had  lieard" — 
not  a  very  unprecedented  phenomenon — a  totally  inaccurate 
report  about  it,  and  neither  Shelley  nor  Finnerty  took  the  trouble 
to  contradict  him. 

The  second  discovery  made  by  Mr.  Mac  Cartliy  is  that  Shelley 
was  potentiall}'  a  great  orator.  Jt  is  known  that  whilst  in  Dublin  he 
nuulc  a  sp(H!cli  at  a  public  meeting.  Mr.  Hogg  says  that  it  was  a 
failure.  Mr.  Mac  Cartliy  calls  tliis  a  "  reckless  misrepresentntion," 
He  says  that  a  witness,  of  whom  we  shall  .speak  directly,  "  bears 
the  most  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  eloquence  of  the  young 
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speaker,"  and  declares  this  testimony  to  be  "  decisive  as  to  the 
probabilities  of  Shelley's  success  us  an  orator  had  ho  devoted 
himself  to  a  political  career."  Wo  do  not  cull  this  a  "  reckless 
misreprescntatiou,"  for  wo  are  convinced  that  it  is  an  excusublo 
mistake  ;  but  we  suspect  that  Mr.  llo'^'^'s  account  is  far  nearer  the 
tiuth  than  Mr.  Mac  Carthy's.  We  will  briefly  yive  the  evidence 
on  the  subject. 

The  speech  is  reported  in  three  newspapers ;  nil  the  reports  are  very 
brief;  one  says  tliat  "  Shelley  was  received  with  great  kindness  " ; 
and  another  mentions  ''  loud  applause  for  several  minutes,"  as 
following  Shelley's  opening  statement  that  as  an  Englishman  ho 
blushed  for  the  crimes  couimitted  by  his  nation  in  Ireland. 
Besides  this  are  two  reports  from  persons  employed  by  tiio  police, 
and  preserved  in  the  Record  Olllce.  One  of  these  is  verbatim,  as 
follows : — "  Lord  Gloutworth  said  a  few  words,  a  Mr.  liennett 
spoke,  also  3Ir.  Shelley,  who  stated  himself  to  be  a  native  of 
England."  The  other  does  not  even  allude  to  Shelley.  It  men- 
tions, however,  a  speech  by  "  Mr.  Wise,  a  young  boy,"  as  "  of 
.considerable  length  and  replete  with  much  elegant  language." 
Shelley's  .<!peech, Mr.  MacCarlhy  thinks,  has  here  been  inadvertently 
given  to  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Thomas)  Wyse,  the  late  English  Am- 
bassador in  Greece — first  because  "  a  young  boy  "  refers  better  to 
Shelley,  vcho  was  only  nineteen  and  a  half,  than  to  Wyse,  who  was 
twenty-one  ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  account  does  not  apply  in 
eome  respects  to  the  fuller  reports  of  Mr.  Wyse's  speech.  At  mo.^t, 
however,  this  is  a  highly  conjectural  statement,  and  wo  have 
more  direct  testimony  at  hand.  The  late  Chief  Baron  Woulfe, 
who  heard  him,  described  him  in  terms  which,  as  Mr.  Mac  Carthy 
says,  leave  the  impression  that  he  was  "  a  cold,  methodical,  and 
ineflective  speaker."  The  description  was  given  a  considerable 
time  afterwards,  and  when  the  describe!  was  in  bad  health.  Still, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  direct  testimony.  Shelley,  however,  is  the 
best  witness  himself.  The  impression  made  upon  him  by  his  own 
performance  is  shown  in  this  passage  from  a  letter  : — "  My  speech 
was  misinterpreted.  I  spoke  for  more  than  an  hour.  The  hisses 
with  which  they  greeted  me  when  I  spoke  of  religion,  though  in 
terms  of  respect,  were  mixed  with  applause  when  I  avowed  my 
mission.  The  newspapers  have  only  noted  that  which  did  not 
excite  disapprobation." 

This  testimony  seems  to  us  to  be  conclusive.  Shelley  evidently 
felt  that  he  had  made  a  failure.  No  young  orator  ever  wrote  in 
such  terms  alter  his  first  triumph  in  moving  an  audience.  The 
newspapers  in  favour  of  his  party  naturally  softened  his  want  of 
success  ;  but  an  orator  knows  when  he  is  applauded,  and  Shelley 
clearly  felt  that  he  had  not  met  with  genuine  sympathy.  Mr.  Mac 
Cai'thy,  however,  thinks  that  he  has  "  decisive  "  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. The  witness  towhom  we  have  already  referred  is  acertainano- 
nymous  "Englishman,"  who  describes  the  speech  in  a  letter  to  the 
Dublin  Journal,  which  was  then,  we  presume,  a  Government  organ. 
He  says  that  be  was  disgusted  to  "  observe  with  what  transport  the 
invectives  of  this  renegade  Englishman  against  his  native  country 
were  hailed  by  the  assembly  he  addressed.  Joy  beamed  on  every 
coimtenance,  and  rapture  glistened  in  every  eye  at  the  aggravated 
detail ;  the  delirium  of  ecstacy  got  the  better  of  prudential  control ; 
the  veil  was  for  a  moment  withdrawn ;"  and  in  short,  the  "  English- 
man "  saw  that  the  audience,  though  the  orator  spoke  only  of 
emancipation,  thought  of  '■  separation  and  ascendency." 

Mr.  Mac  Carthy,  with  all  his  pretensions  to  accuracy,  calls  this 
a  description  of  Shelley  as  an  orator,  and  says,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  the  letter  bears  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  young  speaker's 
eloquence.  Yet  there  is  not  in  the  letter  a  single  word  about 
SheDey's  eloquence  ;  and  everything  that  is  said  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  newspaper  reports,  with  Shelley's  own  letter,  and 
with  Chief  Baron  Woulfe's  account.  To  what  does  it  really 
amount  ?  Simply  that  when  Shelley,  introduced  as  an  English- 
man and  the  son  of  an  English  member  of  Parliament,  abused 
England  for  its  injustice  to  Ireland,  Irishmen  applauded  warmly. 
Does  that  imply  that  Shelley  was  an  eloquent  speaker,  or  that  he 
would  certainly  have  succeeded  if  he  had  adopted  a  political 
career?  We  will  venture  to  say  that  the  worst  orator  in  England 
at  the  present  moment  might  produce  enthusiastic  cheers  by 
denouncing  English  injustice  to  Ireland  at  a  Home  Rule  meeting. 
The  "  Englishman  "  and  the  papers  alike  suppress  the  fact  that  he 
was  afterwards  hissed  for  attacking  Catholicism  ;  the  papers  be- 
caiise  they  were  on  his  side,  and  the  "  Englishman"  because  his  only 
object  seems  to  be  to  prove  the  disloyalty  of  the  Irish.  Shelley 
may  or  may  not  have  had  a  potential  orator  within  him ;  but  we 
hold  it  to  be  quite  clear,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Mac  Carthy's  assertions, 
that  he  did  not  prove  it  at  this  meeting  in  Dublin.  Mr. 
Mac  Carthy's  judgment  on  this  matter  is  only  on  a  par  with  his 
notion  that  Shelley  showed  political  wisdom  because  he  was 
more  sanguine  than  Godwin  as  to  the  result  of  an  agitation  for 
Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  and  Repeal  of  the  Union.  Nobody 
else  can  read  the  story  without  seeing  one  more  proof  of  the 
singular  immaturity  of  Shelley's  mind  at  this  period  ot  his  life,  and 
of  that  curious  incapacity  for  dealingwith  the  things  of  the  every- 
day world  which  marked  him  throughout  his  career. 

We  shall  not,  however,  investigate  any  more  of  Mr.  Mac 
Carthy's  statements.  He  has  proved,  as  we  think,  that  Shelley  pub- 
lished a  poem  which  is  lost,  and  which  probably  deserved  to  be  lost. 
He  has  found  some  additional  evidence  about  Shelley's  single 
speech ;  but,  though  he  does  not  himself  admit  it,  we  think  that  he 
has  only  confirmed  the  substantial  accuracy  of  Hogg's  account. 
Whether  Shelley  might  have  been  a  good  orator,  and  whether  he 
may  have  added  one  more  poem  to  the  quantity  of  bad  juvenile 
rersea  already  known,  are  matters  of  no  great  importance; 


but  biographers  are  an  omnivorous  race,  and  Shelley's  biographer; 

in  tlio  future  will  have  to  read  Mr.  Mac  Carthy's  pages  and  be 
grateful  for  his  industry,  if  not  for  his  acutenes-s.  Wo  will  juld 
that  tlio  two  rare  pamplilets  which  Shidley  printed  at  lJublin,  and 
two  others  ahnost  equally  rare  published  at  Marlow,  aie  also  re- 
printed hero  for  thu  benefit  of  tho  curious  students  of  tlie 
writings  of  good  authors. 


DESCIIANICL'S  ELliMKNTAIlY  PHYSICS.* 

THE  value  of  Professor  Desclianel's  Traild  6l6mentatre  de 
I'hyniquc,  published  five  years  ago,  has  been  amply  recognized 
in  his  own  country.  It  has  been  already  adopted  by  the  Mmister 
of  Instruction  as  the  text-book  upon  the  subject  for  Government 
schools.  Systematically  arranged,  clearly  written,  and  admirably 
illustrated,  showing  no  less  than  760  engravings  on  wood  and 
three  coloured  plates,  it  forms  a  model  work  for  a  cLass  in 
Experimental  Physics.  Far  from  hosing  in  its  English  dress  any 
of  the  qualities  of  matter  or  stylo  which  di>tinguished  it  in  its 
original  form,  it  may  bo  said  to  have  gained  in  the  able  hands  of 
Professor  Everett,  both  by  way  of  arrangement  and  of  incorpora- 
tion of  fresh  matfier,  without  parting  in  the  tran-lation  with  any 
of  the  freshness  or  force  of  the  author's  text.  By  the  side  of 
M.  Guillemin's  treatise  which  we  noticed  a  few  weeks  back,  and 
which  goes  over  much  the  same  ground,  with  a  very  simihir  dis- 
tribution of  subjects  and  an  interchange  of  a  large  number  of 
the  same  woodcuts  and  coloured  engravings,  M.  Dcschanel's 
volume  may  present  a  less  attractive  style  of  getting  up  as  a 
drawing-room  work — especially  in  the  absence  of  the  exquisite 
chromatic  scales  which  so  happily  set  oft'  the  Forces  of  Nature. 
But,  appealing  as  it  does  to  a  more  advanced  class  of  readers,  it 
goes  at  most  points  far  more  deeply  into  chc  truths  of  physics  than 
M.  Guillemin's  manual,  and  is  marked  by  greater  exactness  of 
treatment.  The  introduction  of  algebraic  formula?,  witliout  exacting 
any  more  severe  exercise  of  thought  than  is  involved  in  the  differential 
and  integral  calculus,  is  of  great  value  as  giving  the  student  a 
lirm  hold  of  those  analytical  processes  without  which  no  really 
scientific  knowledge  of  nature  is  to  be  had,  and  in  the  use  of 
which  the  science  of  modem  days  possesses  an  organon  of  in- 
quiry wondrously  in  advance  of  that  wielded  by  the  geometri- 
cians of  old  time.  In  not  a  few  instances  the  English  editor 
has  had  it  in  his  power  to  simplify  or  make  clear  the  mathe- 
matical formulae  or  proofs  laid  down  by  tlie  author,  as  well  as 
the  statements  of  fact  or  chains  of  reasoning  upon  which  later 
observation  or  more  critical  inquiry  could  be  brought  to  bear. 
We  miss  from  the  edition  before  us  the  collection  of  problems, 
chiefly  taken  from  the  examination  of  the  Faculty  of  Sciences 
in  Paris  for  the  bachelor's  degree,  which  still  stands  as  part  of 
the  programme  of  what  is  promised  us  in  the  author's  preface. 
The  insertion  of  these  would  have  been  welcomed,  if  for  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  enabling  us  to  compare  the  educational  tests 
m  use  amongst  our  neighbours  with  those  familiar  to  us  at 
home,  and  to  form  a  clearer  estimate  of  our  respective  methods  of 
scientific  training. 

In  other  respects  every  change  has  been,  on  the  whole,  on  the 
side  of  decided  gain  to  the  English  student.  Quantitative 
statements  of  weights  and  measures  have  in  general  been  ex- 
pressed in  British  units,  though  in  manj'  cases  the  numerical 
values  given  in  the  original  in  terms  of  the  metric  system 
have  been  retained,  with  or  without  their  English  equivalents,  as 
being  extensively  in  use  among  men  of  scieiice  iu  all  countries, 
besides  afi'ording  peculiar  facilities  for  scientific  calculation.  A 
complete  table  of  metrical  and  British  equivalents  makes  com- 
parative reference  at  all  times  easy.  Many  additions  have  been 
thought  to  be  called  for  by  the  special  exigencies  of  physical  edu- 
cation, or  the  course  of  philosophical  discussion  in  this  couutrj-, 
or,  above  all,  by  the  advance  which  may  here  be  fairly 
claimed  in  certain  departments  of  experimental  science.  The 
strict  and  accurate  method  of  treating  electrical  subjects  which 
has  been  established  among  us  by  Sir  W.  Thomson  and  his 
coadjutors  has  not  yet,  as  Professor  Everett  with  justice  pleads, 
been  adopted  in  France,  nor  does  the  whole  of  Fai-aday's  electi-o- 
magnetic  work  seem  as  yet  to  be  thoroughly  appreciated  by 
French  writers.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  tliird  pait  of 
tho  present  work  has  accordingly  been  reciist,  and  two  original 
chapters  added,  with  an  appendix  upon  electrical  and  magnetic 
units,  making  this  the  most  complete  and  valuable  part  of  the 
book.  The  former  of  these  new  chapters  relates  chiefly  to 
"  electrical  potential  and  lines  of  electric  force,"  of  which  no 
mention  whatever  is  made  in  the  original  work  ;  the  second  is 
descriptive  of  various  lands  of  electrometers,  by  means  of  which 
potential  is  measured.  The  elements  of  this  branch  of  electrical 
theory  are  largely  drawn  fi-om  Professors  Thomson  andTait's-Yfj^iwai 
Philosophj,  and  from  the  papers  of  the  former  able  writer  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions.  The  reader  will  be  prepared  for  this  on- 
ward step  in  physical  philosophy  if  he  has  carefully  read  up  the  pre- 
ceding chapters  on  electrical  induction,  the  duality  of  electricity, 
and  the  laws  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  with  the  methods  and 
results  of  measm-ement  laid  down  by  Coulomb.  The  law  of 
inverse  squares  is  rigorously  verified  by  the  experiments  of  Biot 
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and  Faraday,  showing  that  electricity  resides  only  on  the  external 
surface  of  a  charged  conductor,  there  heing  at  the  same  time  no 
electrical  force  in  the  space  enclosed  by  this  surface.  Faraday 
even  tested  this  fact  by  himself  entering  a  cubical  box  charged  by 
means  of  a  powerful  electrical  machine,  Biot  having  shown  the  same 
law  to  hold  good  in  a  hollow  sphere.  Now  if  the  conductor  be  a 
sphere  removed  from  the  influence  of  external  bodies,  its  charge 
must  be  distributed  uniformly  over  its  entire  surface.  Mathe- 
matical proof  can  thus  be  adduced  to  show  that  the  fact  of  a 
uniform  spherical  shell  exerting  no  attraction  at  any  point  of  the 
interior  space  holds  good  in  the  case  of  the  law  of  attraction  being 
that  of  inverse  squares,  and  in  no  other — the  law,  we  need 
scarcely  say,  which  governs  universal  gravitation.  A  series  of  ex- 
periments with  the  sphere,  the  ellipsoid,  the  cylinder,  and  the  disk 
makes  it  clear  that  the  distribution  of  electricity  on  the  surface  of 
a  conductor  is  independent  of  the  amount  of  charge,  and  is  deter- 
mined simply  by  the  form  of  tlie  conductor.  The  dissipation  of 
electrical  charges  is  found  by  experiment  to  follow  the  same  law 
as  that  deduced  by  Newton  for  the  operation  of  cooling  in  heated 
bodies,  the  rate  of  loss  being  simply  proportional  to  the  charge. 

Although  the  great  charm  of  the  book  lies  in  the  clearness  and 
vividness  of  its  illustrations,  which  serve  the  reader  to  some 
extent  in  as  good  stead  as  the  experiments  of  a  laboratory,  it  is 
of  even  higher  importance  to  him  to  reach  in  succession  such  points 
of  generalization  as  those  which  we  have  selected  for  notice.  In 
the  absence  of  definite  ideas  as  to  what  electricity  is  in  itself,  the 
best  we  can  do  is  to  lay  down  distinct  and  positive  data  along 
the  line  of  progress,  and,  amid  so  much  that  is  unavoidably 
empirical,  to  grasp  wherever  it  is  possible  such  truths  fis  seem  to 
be  brought  within  the  scope  and  the  processes  of  exact  science. 
Plow  much  has  been  done  by  way  of  mathematical  deduction  from 
such  laws  as  that  of  the  inverse  squares  may  be  seen  in  the  case 
of  lines  or  "  tubes "  of  force,  briefly  explained  by  Professor 
Everett.  It  is  deeply  interesting  to  observe,  as  an  instance  of 
the  harmony  or  unity  which  pervades  all  the  forces  of  nature,  the 
analogy  which  holds  good  between  the  intensity  of  force  in  a 
"  tube  "  or  flow  of  electricity  bounded  by  imaginary  lines  and  the 
velocity  of  a  body  of  liquid  in  its  passage  through  a  tube  or 
elongated  channel.  The  product  of  area  by  velocity  is  the  volume 
of  liquid  which  flows  past  any  section  in  the  unit  of  time.  Lines 
of  flow  are  thus  the  analogues  of  lines  of  force.  Lines  of 
force  are  also  proved  to  be  the  lines  along  which  induction 
takes  place,  the  total  quantities  of  inducing  and  induced  electricity 
being  in  every  case  equal,  and  of  opposite  sign,  positive  or  nega- 
tive. Coming  at  length  to  the  relation  between  potential  and 
work,  we  get  the  definition  of  the  resultant  potential  at  any  point 

due  to  several  different  quantities  of  electricity,  as  2  ^,  or  the 

algebraic  sum  of  the  potentials  due  to  the  different  quantities 

separately  considered,  ?^  being  the  whole  work  done  by  or 

against  the  force  of  an  element  q,  in  bringing  a  unit  of  electricity 
from  infinite  distance  to  a  point  at  a  distance  r  from  the  element.  In 
the  chapter  on  condensers,  the  application  of  abstract  formulas  or 
points  of  theory  such  as  these  to  purposes  of  utility  is  made 
instructively  manifest.  In  that  on  electro-motors,  the  most  recent 
gains  in  the  economy  of  telegraphs,  light-mechanism,  printing, 
and  other  machinery  are  summed  up,  the  means  of  measuring 
electro-motive  force  being  given  by  what  is  known  as  Ohm's  law 
— that  the  current  is  equal  to  the  electro-motive  force  divided 
by  the  resistance,  and  the  resistance  determined  by  Wheatstone's 
"  rheostat,"  or  his  "  bridge,"  or  the  apparatus  of  M.  Jules  Regnault. 

On  the  subjects  of  heat  and  sound,  as  well  as  upon  the  general 
principles  of  force,  molecular  physics,  and  the  laws  of  motion  in 
fluids,  M.  Deschanel  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  It  is  chiefly  in 
the  section  of  thermo-dynamics  that  the  editor  has  felt  himself 
called  upon  to  modify  or  supplement  his  author.  The  chapters 
on  conduction  of  heat  and  on  terrestrial  temperatures  have  been 
nearly  re-written,  and  much  new  matter  has  been  added  in  con- 
nexion with  hygrouictry  and  weather  tests  in  general,  the  theory 
of  exchanges  originally  known  as  Prevost's  theory,  or  that  of  the 
"  mobile  equilibrium  of  temperature,"  and  the  specific  heats  of  gases. 
In  the  concluding  part  on  optics,  the  chapters  on  the  wave  theory 
and  the  polarization  of  liglitare  new,  and  many  modifications  have 
been  introduced  to  bring  this  important  section  up  to  the  latest 
and  most  advanced  standard  of  knowledge.  What  we  look  for  in 
a  work  of  this  class  is  not  so  much  new  and  profound  additions  to 
what  is  known  as  the  clear  and  systematic  exposition  of  well 
ascertained  results.  If  not  so  full  or  so  striking  as  the  sections 
on  magnetism  and  electricity,  this  portion  of  M.  Desehanel's  work 
forms  a  good  introduction  to  one  of  the  most  attractive,  as  well  as 
the  most  rajiidly  advancing,  of  physical  studies.  The  subject  of 
spectrum  analysis,  with  the  boundless  vista  of  promise  opened  by 
tnis  most  beautiful  of  recent  discoveries  in  optics,  will  be  found 
briefly  but  clearly  treated,  illustrated  as  it  is  by  a  well  drawn  and 
coloured  sheet,  exhibiting  the  lines  and  hues  of  the  8p(>ctra  of 
various  sources  of  ligiit,  contrafling  those  of  tho  solar  disk  and 
edge  with  those  of  tlu;  ])riiicipal  gases  and  elementary  solids.  Tho 
efl'ect  of  pr<;Hsuro  in  forming  u  continuous  spectruni,  as  proved  by 
the  experim'^nts  of  Fraiildniid  and  Lockyer,  may  bi;  seen  by  com- 
paring the  varying  Ijreadtlis  of  Ijands  in  difrcrcnt  spectra  of  tho 
fame  gas,  mori;  particularly  in  the  case  of  hydnigtm.  A  further 
displacement  of  lin<;H,  not  less  connected  with  tiie  undulatory 
theory  of  ligiit,  is  that  first  traced  by  Doppler  as  a  consequcMico 
of  tho  motion  of  culestiid  bodies  in  npace,    A  certain  change  of 


refrangibility  was  to  be  expected  from  the  mutual  approach  or 
recession  of  the  observer  and  the  source  of  light,  grounded  upon 
reasoning  that  had  been  shown  to  hold  good  in  the  parallel  theory 
of  acoustics.  Although  inadequate  to  explain  in  full  the  different 
colours  of  the  fixed  stars,  with  which  object  it  was  first  fipplied, 
this  principle  has  proved  of  very  important  service  in  connexion 
with  spectroscopic  research.  Displacement  of  a  line  towards  the 
more  refrangible  end  of  the  spectrum  is  found  to  indicate  approach ; 
displacement  in  the  opposite  direction  to  indicate  recession ;  the 
velocity  of  either  movement  being  calculable  from  the  observed 
ratio  of  displacement.  The  changes  in  the  straightness  of  the  dark 
lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  as  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope  crosses  a 
spot  in  the  sun's  disk  are  no  less  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of  an 
up  rush  or  down  rush  of  gases  in  the  sun's  atmosphere  in  the 
region  of  the  spot.  The  displacement  of  the  line  towards  the 
red  end  in  the  spectrum  of  Sirius,  made  clear  by  the  fine  obser- 
vations of  Dr.  Iluggins,  had  been  calculated  to  show  an  apparent 
motion  of  recession  at  the  rate  of  41-4  miles  per  second,  reduced 
by  consideration  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  to  a  real 
recession  of  29-4  miles  per  second  of  Sirius  from  the  sun.  In 
a  foot-note  Professor  Everett  refers  to  a  more  recent  paper,  read 
while  this  volume  was  passing  through  the  press,  in  which  Dr. 
Huggins,  as  the  result  of  observation  with  more  powerful 
appliances,  reduces  the  recession  of  Sirius  to  twenty  miles  per 
second.  Arcturus  is  found  to  be  nearing  the  sun  at  the  rate 
of  fifty  miles  in  a  second.  Community  of  motion  in  certain 
sets  of  stars  has  been  similarly  established,  and  the  general  belief 
of  astronomers  confirmed  as  to  the  direction  in  which  the  solar 
system  is  moving  with  respect  to  the  stars  as  a  whole.  Here, 
as  throughout  the  book,  we  have  evidence  of  the  pains  taken  by 
the  editor  to  give  accuracy  and  finish  to  his  work,  as  well  as  of 
the  presence  of  those  qualities  which  entitle  it  to  confidence  as 
a  manual  of  elementary  physics. 


LABODLAYE'S  POLITICAL  LETTERS.* 

WHEN  the  Lettres  poUtiques  of  M.  Laboulaye  appeared  in  the 
Journal  des  Dehats  the  first  sentence  of  the  Note  to  the 
Editor  with  which  they  were  introduced  seemed  of  itself  to 
prove  that  they  ought  never  to  have  been  written.  France,  said 
M.  Laboulaye,  happy  in  being  allowed  to  take  breath,  asks  only 
silence  and  peace.  The  desire  was  so  natural,  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  its  gratification  were  so  obvious,  that  any  suggestion 
of  a  Constitution  seemed  out  of  place.  If  the  truce  of  parties 
could  be  prolonged,  there  was  at  least  a  chance  thai  they  niiglii: 
come  to  understand  one  another  better.  M.  Laboulaye's  invita- 
tion to  "  examine  the  situation  "  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a 
reo'ular  Government  sounded  like  an  announcement  that  the  truce 
was  at  an  end.  By  the  time,  however,  that  his  letters  had  been 
collected  into  a  pamphlet,  this  reason  for  finding  fault  with  them 
had  disappeared.  With  or  without  reason,  M.  Thiers  has  decreed 
that  the  Government  cannot  be  maintained  in  the  im.perfectly 
organized  state  in  which  it  exists  at  present.  M.  Laboulaye, 
therefore,  may  claim  the  credit  of  having  foreseen  the  storm,  and 
of  having  been  the  first  to  preach  preparation  for  it.  He  does  not 
include  the  issue  between  a  Monarchy  and  a  Republic  among 
those  which  he  describes  as  waiting  for  decision.  In  common  with 
every  reasonable  French  politician,  he  holds  tbat  events  have 
virtually  determined  the  choice  of  the  country.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  Republic  may  be  a  manage  de  raisun,  but  the  bride  can 
bring  as  her  portion  union,  peace,  and  liberty — a  dowry  three  times 
richer  than  any  that  can  be  offered  by  her  rivals.  The  most 
immediately  important  of  the  questions  by  liim  discussed  are 
whether  the  Constitution,  once  made,  shall  be  submitted  to  popular 
ratification,  and  whether,  after  it  has  been  ratified,  it  shall  be 
treated  as  open  to  amendment.  The  framers  of  the  French  Con- 
stitution of  1  848  thought  that  they  could  lay  down  a  fundamental 
law  which  the  people  should  not  be  competent  to  alter.  M. 
Laboulaye  justly  says  that  this  is  to  rest  the  stability  of  institutions 
on  the  caprice  of  a  particujar  legislator  rather  than  on  their  in- 
trinsic merits.  The  Code  civil  has  lasted  seventy  years  with  no 
other  protection  than  the  wisdom  of  its  provisions ;  of  the  Con- 
stitutions decreed  to  be  eternal,  not  one  has  lasted  five  years.  A 
Constitution  is  not  a  contract,  it  is  a  body  of  rules  designed  to 
promote  tlio  public  welfare.  If  the  nation  is  dissatisfied  with  it, 
it  no  longer  answers  its  purpose.  In  what,  then,  does  a  Constitu- 
tion di  Her  from  an  ordinary  law  P  In  this,  that  the  law  is  only 
intended  to  bind  the  citizens,  while  the  Constitution  is  intended 
to  bind  the  Legislature  and  the  Executive.  It  follows  from 
this  that  the  Legislature,  acting  alone,  neither  ought  to  make  tho 
Constitution  iu  the  first  instance,  nor  to  alter  it  when  it  has  been 
made.  Otherwise  tho  Constitution  would  be  at  tho  mercy  of  tho 
very  powers  whose  authority  it  is  designed  to  limit. 

Up  to  this  point  M.  Laboulaye  is  altogether  iu  tho  right. 
It  is  when  ho  conies  to  the  machinery  by  which  the  assent 
of  the  p(!ople  is  to  bo  obtained,  whether  to  tho  Constitu- 
tion itself  or  to  subsequent  amendments  in  it,  that  wo  are 
forced  to  part  company  with  him.  In  proposing  to  revive 
tho  plrhisciifi,  ho  seems  to  forget  that  the  ol)jectU)n3  to  this 
mode  of  ratilicati(m  do  not  rest  only  upon  tho  evils  which  it  is 
alleged  to  have  brought  upon  France.  It  is  probably  true 
that  the  plebiscite  is  as  innocent  of  tho  war  of  1870  as  of  the  re- 
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volution  of  the  Fourth  of  September.  It  is  certainly  true  that  those 
who  would  organize  democracy  in  France  must  frankly  accent 
that  popular  sovereignty  which  is  its  essential  condition.  The 
vice  of  the  jiUbiscite  is  not  that  it  recognizes  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  but  that  it  provides  the  sovereign  with  the  worst  con- 
ceivable mode  of  giving  expression  to  his  will.  To  insist  upon 
the  submission  of  a  Constitution  to  a  popular  vote  is  like  for- 
bidding a  King  to  take  the  advice  of  his  Ministers.  In  the  ordi- 
nary business  of  life  men  are  accustomed  to  refer  all  impor- 
tant inquiries  to  committees  of  some  sort.  They  distrust 
their  own  judgment  even  in  matters  with  which  they 
are,  in  comparison  with  politics,  familiar;  and,  left  to  them- 
selves, they  will  distrust  them  at  least  as  much  in  politics. 
M,  Laboulaye  is  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States ;  and  he  quotes  the  example  of  America  as  one  of 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  giving  the  people  the  right  both  of 
ratification  and  of  amendment.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  in  this 
part  of  his  scheme  he  had  been  content  to  copy  his  model 
more  closely.  The  Fifth  Article  of  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution provides  that  amendments  may  be  proposed  either  by 
Congress  or  by  a  special  Convention  called  by  Congress  on  the 
application  of  two-thirds  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States ; 
and  these  amendments  are  to  be  valid  when  ratified  either  by  the 
Legislatures  or  by  Conventions  in  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States,  according  as  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be 
proposed  by  Congress.  There  is  no  approximation  to  a  ijlebiscitc 
here.  There  is  great  care  to  get  at  the  real  wishes  of  the  people, 
and  to  guard  against  any  approach  to  a  catch  vote ;  there  is  great 
consideration  for  the  rights  of  minorities,  for  Congress  is  power- 
less if  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  local  Legislatures,  or  Conven- 
tions specially  substituted  for  them,  object  to  a  change ;  but  there 
is  no  departure  from  the  principle  of  representation.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  apply  a  modification  of  the  same  plan  to  France.  If  the 
preparation  whether  of  the  original  Constitution  or  of  changes  in 
it  were  entrusted  to  the  National  Assembly,  the  ratification  might 
in  both  cases  be  entrusted  to  the  Councils-General,  which  are,  in 
act,  the  local  Legislatures  of  the  departments.  Or,  if  it  were  objected 
that  the  type  of  representative  elected  to  look  after  local  affairs 
might  not  be  equally  suited  for  voting  on  a  project  of  a  Constitu- 
tion, the  American  plan  of  Conventions  elected  for  this  special 
purpose  might  be  adopted.  The  main  thing  to  be  aimed  at 
would  be  the  certainty  that  the  nation  had  not  been  taken 
unawares  and  committed  by  its  representatives  to  a  Constitution 
which  in  its  heart  it  disliked.  To  secure  this,  it  is  essential 
that  the  popular  consent  shall  be  given  to  the  Constitution,  or 
to  any  alterations  in  it,  after  they  have  been  reduced  to  shape 
as  well  as  when  they  are  only  in  the  air.  A  people  may  elect  a  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  and  may  even  have  some  slight  knowledge  of 
the  kind  of  Constitution  which  they  wish  the  Assembly  to  frame. 
Yet  when  the  result  is  actually  published,  it  may  be  very  difiorent 
from  the  Constitution  they  expected,  or  they  may  have  seen  cause 
in  the  interval  to  change  their  minds  on  some  of  its  essential 
features.  If  it  has  to  be  ratified  by  special  Conventions  elected  for 
this  sole  purpose,  the  nation  has  an  opportunity  of  giving  eff'ect  to 
this  change. 

This,  however,  is  only  a  reason  for  giving  the  preparation  and 
the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  to  difi"erent  bodies.  A  pro- 
vision for  a  second  Constituent  Assembly  to  be  elected  the  year 
after  the  draft  Constitution  had  been  published,  and  to  have 
the  right  of  accepting  or  rejecting  it,  would  suffice  to  ensure 
the  nation  against  being  taken  by  surprise,  or  being  made 
the  victim  of  any  interested  coalitions  among  its  representatives. 
But  the  American  plan  ensures  even  more  than  this.  It  breaks 
up  the  nation  into  its  component  fractions,  and  ascertains  whether, 
when  added  together  again,  they  really  make  up  the  apparent 
whole.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  the  Federal  character  of  the 
Ameiican  Government  supplies  one  main  reason  for  requiring  the 
consent  of  three-fourths  of  the  State  Legislatures.  In  this  way 
the  smaller  States  retain  their  equality  with  the  larger,  and  the 
vote  of  Delaware  neutralizes,  as  regards  amendments  of  the 
Constitution,  the  vote  of  New  York  or  Pennsylvania.  But 
though  this  reason  for  submitting  the  Constitution  to  local  Con- 
ventions does  not  apply  to  France,  there  is  another  advantage  in 
the  plan  which  makes  it  worth  transplanting.  It  is  important  to 
make  constitutional  legislation  visibly  distinct  from  ordinary 
legislation,  to  make  people  understand  that  they  are  engaged  in  a 
more  important  business  than  that  of  an  ordinaiy  general  election. 
The  more  conscious  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  can  be 
made,  the  less  will  be  the  probability  of  its  being  subjected  to  any 
hasty  or  capricious  alterations.  If  the  electors  are  simply 
summoned  in  two  successive  years  to  return  two  Assemblies,  one 
to  frame  the  Constitution  and  the  bther  to  ratify  it,  there  is  very 
little  to  bring  home  to  them  what  it  is  that  they  are  doing.  The 
second  election  will  usually  be  only  a  tamer  reproduction  of  the  first. 
But  if  the  second  election  is  invested  with  a  distinctly  local  cha- 
racter ;  if,  instead  of  eight  or  ten  representatives  returned  by  the 
department  to  a  national  Convention,  every  canton  has  to  send  its 
uota  of  members  to  a  departmental  Convention ;  if  the  vote  to 
e  taken  in  this  departmental  Convention  is  for  the  time  conclu- 
sive, though  liable  to  be  nullified  by  the  discovery  that  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  other  departments  have  voted  in  the  same  sense, 
the  popular  interest  will  necessarily  be  very  much  greater.  The 
character  of  the  deputies  returned  will  often  be  different  from  that 
of  the  deputies  retunied  to  a  National  Convention.  They  will  be 
men  who  have  ordinarily  but  little  time  to  give  to  public  affairs, 
2nen  who,  though  not  in  any  sense  professional  poUticians, 


are  Icnown  and  trusted  by  their  neighbours.    These  would 

not  bo  recommendations  for  membership  of  a  Constituent  As- 
sembly. The  framing  of  a  Constitution  requires  a  different  class 
of  powers.  But  they  would  be  eminent  recommendations  for  re- 
presentatives cliarged  with  the  duty  of  saying  Ayo  or  No  to  a 
Constitution  already  framed.  A  Constitution  adopted  by  a  large 
majority  of  local  Assemblies  composed  of  representatives  of  thia 
typo  would  have  secured  the  best  attainable  evidence  that  it  an- 
swered to  the  wishes  of  the  French  nation. 

If  a  Convention  for  each  department  should  be  thought  an  over- 
largo  allowance,  it  would  not  ho  difficult  to  group  several  depart- 
ments together.  Almost  all  Frenchmen  now  admit  that  tha 
abolition  of  the  old  provincial  divisions  has  been  only  in  part  suc- 
cessful, and  that,  oven  where  it  has  been  successful,  it  is  by  no  means 
an  unmixed  gain.  For  every  one  except  the  legislator  Normandy 
and  Brittany,  Gascony  and  Limousin,  have  still  a  meaning.  It  is 
only  in  the  administration  of  the  country  that  the  varieties  of  race, 
of  history,  of  temperament,  which  these  names  represent,  are 
ignored.  The  late  Duke  of  Broglie  has  pointed  out  that,  twelve 
years  ago,  the  military  divisions  which  France  then  contained  re- 
produced with  substantial  accuracy  the  old  provinces,  and  that  by 
restoring  to  each  division  its  old  name  and  its  old  associations  an 
effective  local  government  might  easily  be  created.  This  course 
might  be  taken  for  the  purposes  of  the  local  Conventions  which 
have  been  spoken  of.  The  number  of  separate  bodies  whose 
business  it  would  be  to  ratify  or  reject  the  Constitution  would  thus 
be  reduced  to  nineteen,  any  five  of  which  would  be  able  to  prevent 
ratification  in  the  first  instance  and  change  afterwards. 


ANOTHER  WORLD.* 

THIS  is  a  very  curious  book,  very  clearly  written,  but  the  exact 
purport  of  which  it  is  somewhat  hard  to  understand. 
Hermes,"  whose  name  appears  on  the  title-page,  is  ostensibly 
the  editor,  not  the  author,  of  the  fragments  of  which  the  work  is 
composed,  and  which  are  all  uttered  by  a  sage  who  speaks  in  the 
first  person,  and  who,  we  are  to  understand,  was  once,  and  perhaps 
is  still,  the  ruler  of  a  planet  belonging  to  our  solar  system.  How  the 
editor  received  the  communications  of  this  mysterious  person  he 
does  not  profess  to  explain ;  but,  either  in  solemn  earnest  or  with 
grave  sustained  irony,  he  would  urgently  dissuade  the  reader 
from  setting  down  any  of  the  revelations  to  the  accoimt  of  a 
wandering  imagination. 

From  what  we  have  said,  many  readers  in  this  table-rap- 
ping age  will  be  inclined  to  think  that  we  have  here  one  of 
those  spiritual  manifestations  which  are  fast  taking  a  place  among 
the  bores  of  the  period.  But  there  is  nothing  in  common 
between  the  random  utterances  of  supposed  spirits  and  the  plain, 
matter  of  fact,  and  even  minute  descriptions  given  by  the  sage  in 
his  fragments.  Though  he  himself,  as  it  seems,  organized  the  polity 
by  which  his  planet  is  governed,  and  though  his  narrative  consists 
in  a  great  measure  of  a  record  of  his  own  legislative  labours,  there 
is  nothing  rhapsodical  or  enthusiastic  in  his  style  ;  he  talks  about 
his  kingdom  of  Montalluyah  as  a  Japanese  ambassador  might 
talk  about  Japan.  About  a  spiritual  world  he  does  not  profess  to 
discourse.  Tlie  citizens  of  Montalluyah  live  longer  than  we  do,  but 
they  are  equally  mortal — human  beings  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, who,  thanks  to  their  legislator,  have  attained  a  degree  of 
civilization  superior  in  many  respects  to  our  own.  In  describing 
the  manners  and  customs  of  this  "  other  world,"  the  narrator  does 
not  quit  the  topics  to  which  earthly  thinkers  are  accustomed. 
Health,  education,  marriage,  the  removal  of  disease,  the  prevention 
of  crime,  the  employment  of  physical  agencies,  all  come  under  con- 
sideration, and,  however  strange  some  of  the  "  revelations  "  may 
be,  they  can  seldom  be  called  fantastic.  "  Hermes,"  indeed,  far 
from  wishing  to  be  conspicuous  as  a  dealer  in  the  marvellous, 
seems  to  have  published  the  words  cf  his  supposed  instructor 
witli  a  view  of  furnishing  some  useful  hints  to  his  less  enlightened 
brethren,  who,  when  they  learn  how  things  are  managed  in  Mon- 
talluyah, may  find  reason  for  imitation : — 

Let  all  [he  saj'S  in  his  preface]  taste  the  fruit,  though  they  do  not 
behold  the  tree ;  profit  by  the  diamonds,  though  they  know  not  how 
they  were  extracted  from  tlie  mine  ;  accept  what  is  found  to  be  whole- 
some and  fortifying  in  the  waters,  though  the  source  of  the  river  is 
unknown. 

Montalluyah  then,  we  may  assume,  is  a  Utopia,  but  the 
account  of  it  difiers  herein  from  that  of  many  other  Utopias, 
that  apparently  it  is  almost  entirely  devoid  of  satire.  Nor  is 
it  the  sole,  though  it  is  the  chief,  object  of  "Hermes"  to  hold 
forth  a  model  for  imitation.  He  describes  animals,  plants,  and 
minerals  to  which  nothing  corresponds  among  the  objects  to  be 
found  on  earth,  and  the  gravity  with  which  the  descriptions 
are  given  is  most  remarkable.  If,  while  repeating  the  words  of 
the  narrator,  the  "  editor  "  is  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  the  reader, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  use  of  the  sleeve  is  most  efficacious. 

Let  the  book  speak  for  itself.  "We  set  down  what  we  gather 
here  and  there  without  the  interruption  of  comment,  accepting  the 
narrator  of  the  fragments  for  the  nonce  as  a  veritable  and 
veracious  historian.  Montalluyah  is  not  only  the  chief  city  in 
the  world  in  question,  but  its  name  extends  to  the  entire  planet, 
in  which  there  is  but  one  kingdom,  governed  hy  a  Supreme 
Ruler,  with  the  strange  title  "  Tootmanyoso,"  and  by  twelve  in- 
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ferior  liings.^  In  religion  the  people  who  inhabit  it  are  rigidly 
monotheistic.  In  ancient  times,  it  seems,  the  powers  of  nature 
•were  worshipped  till  a  purer  faith  was  introduced  by  a  mythical 
sage  named  Elikoiah,  who  is  only  incidentally  mentioned,  but 
who  was  evidently  the  founder  of  such  civilization  as  pertained  to 
the  inhabitants  when  the  narrator  of  the  fragments,  raised  to  the 
rank  of  Tootmanyoso,  began  his  work  of  reform. 

According  to  mythological  tradition  the  chief  antagonist  of  the 
venerable  Elikoiah  was  the  hippopotamus,  who  in  the  early 
legends  of  Montalluyah  plays  a  part  not  altogether  dissimilar  to 
that  of  the  serpent  in  the  Mosaic  record.  However,  it  was  after- 
wards discovered  that  this  original  foe  to  the  mankind  of  the 
planet  was  capable  of  being  utilized  to  an  indefinite  degree,  and 
during  the  reign  of  the  reforming  Tootmanyoso  it  became  one  of 
the  most  valuable  animals  in  the  kingdom.  The  method  of  training 
the  hippopotamus  is  described  with  as  much  minuteness  as  if  the 
planetary  speaker  had  an  eye  to  the  manager  of  our  Zoological 
Gardens.  The  reforms  of  the  Tootmanyoso  extended  to  every 
particular  by  which  the  moral  or  physical  well-being  of  his  people 
could  be  affected.  Two  principles  mainly  guided  him.  He  settled 
within  himself  that  in  all  cases  of  crime  or  disease  prevention  is 
better  than  cure,  and  also  that  for  certain  occupations  certain 
persons  were  exclusively  fitted.  In  these  principles  there  is  of 
course  nothing  novel ;  but  the  minuteness  with  which  the  account 
of  their  application  is  given  is  really  surprising.  Nothing  is  too 
gTeat,  nothing  too  small,  for  the  solicitude  of  the  Tootmanyoso. 
Now  he  constructs  gigantic  works  compared  with  which  the  Egyp- 
tian pyramids  are  mole-hills ;  now  he  promotes  the  use  of  machines 
to  prevent  babies  from  hurting  themselves  by  tumbling  on  their 
heads.  No  one  can  be  more  perfectly  aware  than  the  Tootmanyoso 
himself  of  the  narrow  frontier  between  the  sublime  and  the  ridi- 
culous ;  but  he  answers  scoff"ers  by  remarking  that  incalculable 
evil  results  from  the  neglect  of  "little  things."  Indeed  the 
education  of  children  on  the  principle  that  evil  ought  to  be 
destroyed  in  the  germ  is  with  him  an  object  of  especial 
care ;  his  whole  proceeding  being  founded  on  the  conviction  that 
it  is  better  to  extirpate  faults  in  the  child  than  to  punish  crimes 
in  the  man.  He  founded  a  college  of  "  character- divers,"  who  by 
a  natural  gift,  aided  by  a  peculiar  discipline,  were  able  to  pene- 
trate into  the  dispositions  of  the  young,  and  thus  to  eradicate 
faults,  to  develop  good  qualities,  and  to  guide  instructors  as  to  the 
sort  of  training  suitable  to  each  individual  case.  He  also  established 
"  amusement  galleries,"  where  in  the  intervals  of  study  children 
were  allowed  to  follow  the  bent  of  their  own  inclinations  without 
restraint,  thus  facilitating  the  progress  of  the  character-divers  in 
their  work  of  investigation. 

The  principle  of  putting  the  "  right  man  "  in  the  "  right  place  " 
was  pursued  by  the  Tootmanyoso  with  a  vigour  which  led  to 
the  minutest  subdivision  of  labour.  The  profession  of  an 
oculist,  for  instance,  extended,  in  his  opinion,  to  far  too  large 
a  subject  for  the  exhaustive  study  of  one  man;  and  physicians 
were  especialty  employed  each  in  the  care  of  some  part  of  the 
eye,  and  so  on  in  the  various  branches  of  medical  science. 
One  beneficial  result  of  the  minute  subdivision  of  studies  was 
an  increased  facility  in  the  application  of  physical  agencies,  among 
which  electricity  holds  a  place  so  important  that  it  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  say  that  an  electric  fluid  circulates  through  all  the  insti- 
tutions of  Montalluyah.  Men  of  science  in  that  favoured  land 
have  discovered  that  every  kind  of  body  or  substance,  whether 
animate  or  inanimate,  contains  an  electricity  of  its  own,  and  that 
these  diSerent  electricities  stand  in  the  most  varied  relations  to 
each  other : — 

Some  are  diffused ;  some  are  concentrated ;  others  are  so  tenacious  of 
the  body  to  which  they  belong  that  they  are  all  but  steadfast.  Some  are 
sympathetic ;  some  antipathetic,  attracting  or  repelling  each  other  ;  some 
mingle  gently ;  others,  when  brought  into  contact,  cause  violent  explosions. 

For  what  purposes  these  electricities — a  large  stock  of  which  is  pre- 
served ready  for  use  in  a  large  "  electric  store-house  " — may  not 
be  employed  we  cannot  discover.  By  them  bodies  are  lightened,  the 
facilities  of  locomotion  are  increased,  the  germs  of  disease  are 
eradicated,  optical  instruments  are  rendered  more  efficient,  and 
musical  instruments  more  delightful,  flowers  are  made  more 
beautiful,  and  photographic  art  is  perfected.  With  such  elec- 
tricities as  there  are  in  Montalluyan,  and  with  a  lioyal  Society 
guided  by  such  a  Tootmanyoso,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  an  ante- 
diluvian longevity  is  attained  by  nearly  all  the  inhabitants,  who 
at  last  die  gently  from  old  age.  We  can  scarcely  make  out  why 
they  should  die  at  all. 

In  illustration  of  one  of  the  humblest  uses  to  which  electricity 
is  applied  we  give  the  statement  of  a  "fact"  and  its  results:— 

In  my  reign  some  interesting  discoveries  were  made  with  regard  to 
water.  From  a  source  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  lovely  scene  llowcd  a 
spring  of  remarkably  pure  <iualityj  some  drops  of  which,  taken  at  a  distiincn, 
presented,  when  viewed  through  a  microscope,  a  true  picture  of  the  land- 
scape close  to  the  source  iVom  whence  tlniy  came.  Kocks,  trees,  shrulis, 
sky,  were  there  faithfully  delineated  with  "their  varied  forms  and  colours, 
together  witli  the  re3Ciiil)lancc3  of  two  persons,  lovers,  seated  on  the  banks. 
Aawe  afterwards  learned,  they  had  been  ntlrncted  by  the  beauty  of  the 
•cene,  had  sat  for  a  long  time  in  the  same  place,  and  t'lieir  portrait  was,  as 
it  were,  fixed  on  the  water.  The  electricity  of  the  sun  and  lif^lit  had  thrown 
the  shadov/  or  picture  of  the  scene  on  the  tluid,  whose  elcdlrieity  Imd  been 
stiflicicntly  strong  to  retain  it,  and  bear  it  to  the  spot  whence  the  drops  of 
■wafer  had  been  taken.  This  circumstance,  ami  our  knowledge  that  the 
Teflecting  power  of  the  water  is  the  result  in  part  of  its  peculiar  electricity, 
led  to  a  verv  jntcresting  discovery.  With  the  assistance  of  a  powerfui 
•Uracting  electric  machine  wo  can  produce,  together  with  the  siirroumling 
laaUjcape,  the  likencsa  of  a  pcraon,  or  of  a  grouji,  actually  many  miles  from 


the  machine,  if  near  the  water.  The  image  is  received  on  the  reflecting 
mirror  of  the  machine,  and  an  artist  immediately  copies  outlines  and 
colours. 

Even  some  of  the  spectacles  presented  in  public  for  the  amnse- 
ment  of  the  people  are  produced  by  electrical  agency.  The  only 
art  that  does  not  greatly  thrive  is  the  dramatic.  Innocent  plays 
of  a  pastoral  kind  are  indeed  occasionally  performed;  but  the 
tragic  drama  is  extinct.  Before  the  reign  of  the  reformer  there 
was  probably  a  sort  of  Elizabethan  era ;  and  when  he  came  to 
the  throne  plays  based  upon  crime  were  commonly  acted.  But 
when,  through  the  aid  of  character-divers,  electricity,  &c.,  crime 
had  fairly  been  driven  beyond  the  boundary,  tragedy  became 
nearly  unintelligible,  the  new  generation  being  scarcely  able  to 
understand  a  plot  relating  to  passions  almost  foreign  to  their 
nature. 

So  curious  and  so  unconnected  are  the  subjects  set  before  us, 
that  any  selection  we  make  must  be  by  a  somewhat  haphazard 
process.  Perhaps,  as  being  a  narrative  complete  in  itself,  and  not 
resembling  anything  we  have  met  in  works  of  Oriental  fiction, 
we  shall  not  do  wrong  in  giving  the  history  of  the  Allmanyuka. 
The  people  of  Montalluyah,  it  seems,  who  are  generally  fond 
of  good  living,  and  have  been  encouraged  even  by  the  reformer  in 
a  taste  for  gorgeous  costume,  which  is  minutely  described,  were 
accustomed  in  the  early  part  of  the  Tootmanyoso's  reign  to  make 
liberal  use  of  sauces  seasoned  with  stimulating  spice.  An 
epidemic  disease  arose,  and,  by  means  of  a  microscope  (which  was 
of  course  electrical),  was  traced  to  the  operation  of  imwholesome 
condiments.  Not  without  misgivings,  so  generally  was  the  taste 
for  the  spice  difiTused,  did  the  Tootmanyoso  forbid  its  use.  The 
extreme  heat  of  the  climate  rendered  stimulants  necessary, 
and  there  was  no  known  fruit  or  vegetable  that  could  be  em- 
ployed as  a  substitute  for  the  prohibited  kind.  The  injurious 
condiments  were  indeed  secured  in  large  warehouses,  and  placed 
under  the  charge  of  the  inferior  kings  before  mentioned ;  but  the 
Tootmanyoso  was  aware  that,  unless  some  new  stimulant  were  dis- 
covered, the  serpent  would  have  been  scotched,  not  killed.  He 
shut  himself  up  in  a  little  cabinet  at  the  summit  of  his  palace, 
and  passed  some  hours  in  meditation  and  prayer.  At  last  a 
light  burst  upon  him,  and,  having  provided  his  people  with 
a  temporary  cordial,  he  gathered  a  vegetable  which  bears  the 
name  Japperhanka  and  has  a  rich  creamy  taste,  and  grafted  it  on 
a  tree  called  the  Ivlook,  the  fruit  of  which  has  a  sotu-  aromatic 
flavour.  By  this  combination  he  succeeded  in  growing  a  small 
vegetable  uniting  the  flavour  of  cream  with  the  piquancy  of 
lemon,  but  lacking  the  stimulating  qualities  of  the  prohibited 
article.  Into  the  seed  of  this  new  vegetable,  therefore,  in  which 
an  incision  had  been  made,  were  inserted  particles  extracted 
from  the  seed  of  every  spice-plant,  and  the  care  of  the  prepara- 
tion was  entrusted  to  the  principal  gardener,  who  after  a  while 
came  to  his  master  with  the  intelligence  that  a  little  bud  was 
bursting  forth  in  the  urn  in  which  the  seed  had  been  sown.  lu 
about  three  years  fruit  made  its  appearance,  and  the  first  specimen 
was  brought  in  by  the  gardener  in  a  basket,  beautiful  even  for 
Montalluyah,  where  basket-work  is  carried  to  extraordinary  per- 
fection. On  perceiving  the  contents  of  the  basket  the  Tootmanyoso 
uttered  "  such  a  cry  of  joy  as  might  escape  a  parent  on  finding  a 
long-lost  child."  The  first  cooking  of  this  precious  product  was 
not  to  be  entrusted  to  the  care  of  an  ordinary  chef.  The  Toot- 
manyoso, having  ordered  a  small  bird  to  be  got  ready,  made  with 
his  own  hands  the  sauce  on  which  so  much  depended.  The 
success  was  beyond  expectation.  So  exquisitely  appetizing 
was  the  condiment,  that  an  epicure  (the  word  is  known  in 
Montalluyah)  might  easily  be  tempted  to  eat  the  vegetable  with- 
out the  addition  of  the  meat.  Afterwards  the  fruit  was  extensively 
cultivated,  declared  wholesome  by  the  new  infallible  doctors,  and 
relished  by  all  the  people,  who  were  loud  in  their  manifestations 
of  gratitude.  As  for  the  great  inventor,  he  betook  himself  to  the 
harp  and  sang  hymns  of  thanksgiving.  The  harp,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, is  in  Montalluyah  the  chief  of  all  instruments,  and  a  very 
magnificent  instrumeut  it  is  : — 

Around  its  framework  most  elegapt  and  tasteful  ornaments  are  executed 
with  the  minutest  perfection — small  birds  of  variegated  plumage  perched  on 
graceful  foliage  of  green  enamel,  with  flowers  in  their  natural  colours,  so 
executed  as  closely  to  resemble  nature.  The  birds,  flowers,  and  foliage  are 
connected  with  the  chords  of  the  harp,  and  conceal  from  view  small  vases  or  • 
reservoirs  set  in  the  framework  of  the  instrument.  From  these  with  every 
touch  of  the  chords  a  beautiful  fragrance  is  exhaled,  the  force  or  delicacy  of 
which  depends  on  the  more  powerful  or  gentler  strains  produced  from 
the  instrument. 

The  instant  the  player  strikes  the  chords,  the  little  birds  open  their  wings, 
the  tlowers  (luiver  in  gentle  action,  and  then  from  the  vases  are  thrown  oft" 
jets  of  pciliiiiie.  The  more  strongly  the  chords  are  touched,  the  luoro 
powerfully  docs  the  fragrance  play, around. 

In  tender  passages  the  perfume  gradually  dies  .away,  till  it  becomes  so 
faint  as  to  bo  appreciated  only  by  the  most  delicate  organizations.  The 
result,  however,  is,  that  the  sense  is  gratiiied,  the  heart  touched,  and  the 
whole  soul  is  elevated. 

As  the  Tootmanyoso  generally  speaks  with  an  eye  to  our  earth, 
shall  wo  hazard  a  conjucturo  tlint  in  the  description  of  tlie  i'ruit 
vegetable  "  Allmanyuka  "  lie  intends  ti  parable  lor  the  edification 
of  teetotalers,  liintiug  that  before  they  attempt  utterly  to  banish 
filcohol,  they  had  better  invent  some  wliolusome  stimulant  with 
which  even  the  most  ardent  advocate  of  permissive  licences  would 
not  prosiune  to  interfere  ? 

When  we  conclude  with  stating  that  the  ohnpfors,  forty-seven 
in  number,  describe  (inter  alia)  n  suspt'iided  mountain  which 
threatened  to  tumble  down  niul  crush  all  Montalluyah,  till  the 
Tootmanyoso  propped  it  up  with  a  colossal  moimtaiu-supporter, 
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the  extensive  use  made  of  the  microscope,  the  detection  of 
incipient  insanity,  the  rules  observed  in  reguliitinj,'  the  choice  of  a 
husband,  the  marriage  ceremony,  the  laii^ningo  of  flowers, 
elaborated  to  n  high  degree  of  perfection,  the  niean.s  employed  for 
the  cultivation  of  babyhood,  ships  of  swan-liko  form  that  are 
incapable  of  sinking,  and  the  hippopotanuis,  wo  have  said  cnoiigli 
to  show  that  this  odd  book  posse.sses  at  least  tin;  charm  of  variety, 
and  is  likely  to  contain  hints  on  a  vast  number  of  subjects  of 
interest  to  mankind. 


MEMORIALS  OF  THE  IIEIGN  OF  HENRY  VI.* 
TFIHE  general  plan  of  these  volumes  leaves  little  to  be  desired 
-L  in  point  of  illustration.  The  lirst  half  of  the  iirst  volume 
consists  of  an  introduction,  with  an  appendix  to  the  introduction, 
and  ft  copious  chronological  table  of  letters  and  documents,  in 
which  every  paper  printed  in  both  volumes  has  been  carefully 
epitomized  and  chronicled  ;  after  which  follow  notes  to  the  chro- 
nological table,  in  which  the  editor  has  justiliud  some  of  the 
tentative  dates  assigned  to  letters  either  wholly  without  date  or 
without  any  other  clue  than  the  subscription  of  the  day  of  the 
month.  We  have  then  a  further  supplement  to  the  introduction, 
and  a  comparative  table  of  documents  according  to  their  sequence 
in  the  volume.  Again,  more  than  half  of  the  second  volume  is 
taken  up  with  an  "  appendix  of  documents,"  a  "  glossary  of 
rare  words,  and  index  of  places  less  connnonl}'  known,"  a  bio- 
graphical index,  and  a  general  index.  What  more,  we  thought, 
could  possibly  bo  desired  ?  Still  we  are  bound  to  say  that  upon 
closer  inspection  we  did  not  find  that  the  execution  of  the 
work  quite  fulfilled  the  expectations  we  had  formed.  It  is,  how- 
ever, we  believe,  Mr.  George  Williams's  first  venture  in  this 
series,  and  while  several  points  strike  us  as  open  to  criticism,  we 
by  no  means  wish  to  depreciate  his  editorial  work,  or  to  have  it 
inferred  that  there  is  any  probability  that  a  subsequent  publica- 
tion from  the  same  editor's  hands  will  not  be  everything  that 
could  be  desired.  We  have  to  object  to  details  of  arrangement, 
and  we  must  note  various  marks  of  haste  in  the  getting  up  of 
these  volumes.  In  the  first  place,  the  appendix  to  the  introduc- 
tion consists  of  documents  which  ought  to  have  found  their 
way  into  the  body  of  the  work,  whereas  the  supplement  to  the 
introduction  should  have  been  incorporated  with  it,  and  the 
chronological  table  of  letters  and  documents  is  considerably 
diminished  in  value  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  chronological 
except  as  regards  letters  and  documents  which  are  dated  and 
give  evidence  of  their  own.  In  the  first  fifty  pages  the  papers 
are  in  their  proper  order ;  in  the  last  twenty  they  are  arranged 
in  the  table  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  in  the  volume. 
The  plea  for  this  is  that  these  letters  are  luidated,  or  that  their 
dates  can  only  be  doubtfully  or  approximately  fixed ;  and  yet 
the  dates  of  the  greater  part  of  them  are  perfectly  ascertainable 
as  far  as  the  year  is  concerned.  Some  even  may  be  tied  down 
to  a  particular  month  and  day,  and  some  have  the  date  and 
address  on  them  in  full,  whilst  again  several  of  those  which 
appear  in  the  chronological  series  have  been  placed  there  from  con- 
jecture. Again,  we  think  it  a  mistake  to  class  together  a  glossary 
of  rare  words  and  an  index  of  places  less  commonly  known ;  neither 
do  we  understand  the  editor's  idea  of  "  places  less  commonly 
known,"  if  Agen,  capital  of  the  department  Lot-et-Garonne,  is 
to  be  ranked  among  them.  Moreover  the  explanations  given  of 
some  of  the  really  rare  words  hardly  satisfy  us.  For  instance,  the 
first  word  in  the  index — Accateria — is  explained  as  meaning  the 
exchequer.  Now  this  is  identical  with  the  English  word  accatnj, 
which  is  not  the  same  with  exchequer,  but  has  usually  a  special 
reference  to  provisions,  such  as  come  under  the  province  of  a  house 
steward.  W  e  may,  in  passing,  observe  that  we  have  come  across 
many  misprints  which  are  not  noticed  amongst  the  Corrigenda; 
and  Mr.  Williams  is  sometimes  even  too  laborious  in  explaining 
the  methods  by  which  he  reaches  his  conclusions.  It  must  often 
■happen  that  an  editor  has  great  difficulty  in  fixing  the  dates  of 
letters,  but  when  he  is  satisfied  that  there  remains  no  longer  any 
room  for  doubt,  it  is  often  a  work  of  supererogation  to  put  before 
Ms  readers  the  whole  process  of  investigation  which  has  resulted 
in  his  own  satisfaction.  An  instance  in  point  occurs  as  regards 
the  letters  which  passed  between  Bekynton,  in  the  second  year 
of  his  consecration,  and  the  Abbot  of  Glastonbur}',  the  date 
of  which  is  fixed  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  by  that  of 
two  other  letters  which  appear  in  the  appendix,  and  which, 
if  they  had  appeared  in  the  body  of  'the  work,  instead  of  in  the 
appendix,  would  have  carried  their  own  evidence  of  date  with 
them.  As  one  of  them  happens  to  be  dated  Sunday,  August  22, 
there  is  scarcely  any  appreciable  difficulty  in  assigning  it  to  the 
year  1445,  and  the  editor  need  not  have  complicated  the  matter 
by  informing  us  that  August  22  fell  on  a  Sunday  in  1496,  after 
the  Abbot,  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed,  was  dead  and 
turied.  As  regards  the  stylo  of  printing  adopted,  we  have  the 
same  fault  to  find  which  we  have  so  often  before  noticed  in  the 
volumes  of  this  series.  Latin  words  should  be  presented  in  the 
style  in  which  they  were  usually  written,  and  as  they  appear  in 

•  Memnriah  of  the  lieign  of  King  Henri/  VI.  Official  Correspondence 
of  Thomais  Bekynton,  Secretary  to  King  Henry  VI.,  and  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells.  Edited  from  a  MS.  in  the  Archiepiscopal  Library  at  Lambeth, 
■with  an  Appendix  of  Illustrative  Documents,  by  Georjic  Williams,  B.D., 
Vicar  of  Kingwood,  late  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Camhridge.  Published 
by  the  authority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Alajesty's  Treasurj', 
nnder  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  a  vols.  London :  Long- 
mans &  Co.  1872. 


the  MS.  from  which  they  nre  printed,  and  not  be  spelled  so  as  to 
accommodate  tliom  to  the  Latin  of  the  Augustan  age.  If  there  were 
no  other  objection  to  tlio  correction  of  such  words  as  damjmum 
into  damnum,  the  difficulty  of  correctly  carrying  out  the  practice 
would,  we  think,  be  conclusive  against  it.  Instances  may  be  seea 
throughout  both  those  volumes.  Wo  may  instance  one  such  in 
the  variation  of  the  word  that  was  intended  to  be  anlidota,  which 
occurs  twice.  In  the  one  in8t<ince  it  is  given  as  in  the  MS. 
aniidoda,  and  no  notice  of  the  error  is  taken  (for  in  this  instance 
it  is  a  mere  error  of  the  scribe).  In  the  second  occurrence  of  the 
same  word  it  is  by  another  error  of  the  scribe  spelled  anliloda,  but 
here  Mr.  Willianft  has  corrected  tlie  text,  and  added  a  note  suiting 
what  the  reading  of  the  MS.  is.  AVhen  we  have  added  that  the 
introduction  seems  to  us  deficient  in  method,  we  have  finished  the 
series  of  complaints  which  we  have  to  make  with  respect  to  these 
valuable  volumes. 

For,  indeed,  they  arc  entitled  to  be  called  valuable,  both  for 
their  contents  and  for  tlie  great  pains  bestowed  upon  them  by  one 
whose  heart  has  evidently  been  in  his  work.  Pi-obably  no  one 
unconnected  with  Eton  and  with  King's  would  have  taken  so 
much  interest  and  spent  so  much  time  and  labour  in  editing 
Bekyntou's  official  correspondence.  The  introduction  contains  a 
full  account  of  the  sources  from  which  the  volume  is  derived,  a 
life  of  Bekynton,  who  was  the  writer  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
documents  contained  in  it,  and  two  other  sections  illustrative  re- 
spectively of  the  domestic  history  and  of  the  foreign  relations  of 
England  during  the  fifteenth  century.  The  greater  part  of  these 
volumes  has  been  edited  from  n.  MS.,  on  vellum,  in  the  Lambeth 
Library,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  therefore  almost,  or  quite, 
contemporary  with  the  events  detailed  in  it.  This  the  editor 
supposes  to  have  been  compiled  imder  the  direction  of  Bekynton 
himself,  part  of  it  belonging  to  the  time  when  he  was  Arch- 
deacon of  Bucks,  and  part  to  the  time  when  he  held  the  bishopric 
of  Bath  and  Wells.  By  far  the  most  curious  document  in  this 
volume  is  a  copy  of  a  draft  of  the  compact  between  the  Dukes  of 
Bedford  and  Gloucester  that  they  will  bear  true  allegiance  to  the 
King,  and  assist  each  other  with  all  brotherly  affection,  and  will 
enter  into  no  other  compacts  without  the  consent  of  both  parties. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  document,  in  that  part  of  it  which  is  in- 
tended for  the  attestation  of  the  witnesses,  it  purports  to  be  an 
agreement  between  the  two  Dukes  on  the  one  hand  and  Catherine, 
theQueen's  mother,  on  the  other.  It  is  printed  in  the  order  in  which 
it  appears  in  the  MS.,  on  folio  5  0-5  2,  bet  ween  two  documents  which 
bear  date  respectively  1441  and  1442.  It  is  unfortunately  not 
dated,  and  probably  never  was  really  executed  ;  at  least  no  tidings 
of  any  such  stipulation  have  reached  us  from  any  other  quarter ; 
and  no  argument  as  to  its  date  can  be  derived  from  its  position  iu 
the  Lambeth  volume,  which,  though  frequently  following  the 
order  of  events,  occasionally  also  deviates  from  it.  It  is  of  course 
of  a  date  many  yeata  earlier  than  its  position  would  indicate,  for 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  died  in  1435.  The  editor  has  placed  it  in 
his  (so-called)  chronological  table  without  any  suggestion  as  to 
its  date.  We  can  only  conjecture  that  it  is  very  early,  possibly  in 
the  very  first  year  of  the  reign.  But  the  allusion  which  it  con- 
tains to  the  seniority  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  the  reverence 
due  to  him  on  that  score  from  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  leads  us  to 
suppose  that  the  document  is  of  prior  date  to  the  enactments  in 
Parliament  of  the  j'ear  1422  that  the  former  should  be  Protector 
during  his  residence  in  England,  and  that  during  Bedford's  ab- 
sence as  Regent  of  France  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  should  enjoy 
the  prerogative  of  Protector  in  his  own  right.  And  we  will  ob- 
serve that,  in  common  with  all  the  other  documents  in  this 
index,  it  is  very  fully  analysed  and  described ;  the  only  fault  we 
have  to  find  with  this  index  being  that  it  contains  about  seventy 
letters  placed  in  the  order  in  which  they  happen  to  occur  in  the 
text,  instead  of  being  inserted  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  proper 
order  of  time. 

We  proceed  to  notice  a  document  of  about  twenty  years  later 
date,  when  the  infant  King  was  about  attaining  his  majority.  The 
journal  of  Thomas  Bekynton  on  his  third  embassy  to  Gascony  in 
1442  is  printed  from  a  MS.  belonging  to  the  Ashmolean  Collec- 
tiou  at  Oxford.  Wharton  refers  to  this  diary  as  being  at  that 
time  in  the  register  of  Charles  Booth,  Bishop  of  Hereford.  The 
editor  thinks  that  Wharton  only  knew  of  this  volume  by  report, 
because  he  speaks  of  the  journal  as  having  been  written  by 
Bekynton,  which  it  plainly  is  not,  and  also  because  he  makes  no 
allusion  to  the  rest  of  the  contents  of  the  volume.  This  latter 
argument  falls  to  the  ground,  unless  the  copy  from  which  this 
transcript  was  made  is  identical  with  that  which  was  once  in 
Booth's  register.  On  this  point  we  can  oft'er  no  opinion.  The 
loss  of  that  volume,  which  contained  the  registers  of  Booth,  Fox, 
and  Boner,  who  were  successively  Bishops  of  Hereford,  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  no  bishops' 
registers  of  that  time  were  kept  so  well  as  these.  How  a  journal 
of  1422  ever  found  its  way  into  a  bishop's  register  of  a  century 
later,  we  must  leave  to  others  to  determine.  But  there  this  docu- 
ment, or  another  copy  of  it,  certainly  was  when  Wharton  wrote 
the  dedication  to  his  Atiglia  Sacra  iu  1689.  The  present  is  the 
first  publication  of  the  diary  in  the  original  Latin ;  but  a  ti-ansla- 
tion  of  it  made  by  Sir  Nicholas  Harris  Nicolas  was  published  in 
1828,  and  a  French  translation  made  from  the  English  version 
appeared  in  the  Indicaieur,  a  Bordeaux  journal,  in  1S42.  The 
contents  of  it  relate  to  a  subject  of  which  history  has  taken  little 
notice — namely,  the  embassy  sent  in  June  1442  to  the  Count 
of  Armagnac  to  contract  a  marriage  between  Henry  VI.  and 
one  of  the  Coimt's  unmarried  daughters.     It  was  evidently 
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a  piece  of  policy  on  the  Englisli  side  to  cement  an  alli- 
ance with  a  native  prince  which  might  tend  to  render 
more  secure  the  power  of  the  King  in  the  South  of  France, 
which  was  already  tottering  to  its  fall.  But  we  learn  from 
Bekynton's  journal  that  the  first  motion  came  ,  from  the  Count 
himself,  and  that  the  proposal  was  followed  by  the  sending  Sir 
Robert  Roos,  Su-  Edward  Hull,  and  Bekynton,  recently  appointed 
Secretary  to  the  King,  with  a  commission  empowering  them  to 
contract  the  marriage  with  one  of  the  three  daughters  of  the 
Count,  who,  however,  is  not  named.  This  commission  is  dated 
May  2 8,  1442,  and  Bekynton  started  from  Windsor  on  his  mis- 
sion June  5,  and  after  being  joined  by  his  colleagues,  set  sail 
from  Plymouth  on  the  i  oth  of  July.  The  reason  of  the  delay  of 
the  journey  is  sufficiently  curious.  The  King,  it  appears,  was 
afraid  of  being  tied  down  to  one  particular  lady  whom  upon 
seeing  he  might  not  fancy,  and  so  issued  fresh  instructions  to  the 
envoys  to  the  eflect  that  they  were  to  make  their  choice  among 
the  three  young  ladies.  But  whatever  advantage  was  likely  to 
accrue  to  the  Count  of  Armagnac  from  the  English  alliance,  the 
English  soon  began  to  cool  in  their  project.  Nothing  was  likely 
to  be  gained  by  a  connexion  with  a  family  one  part  of  which, 
including  the  Count's  eldest  son,  the  Viscount  of  Lomagne,  was 
fighting  with  Charles  VII.  against  England.  Negotiations,  how- 
ever,  proceeded  for  many  months,  and  an  artist  was  sent  for  from 
England  to  execute  portraits  of  the  three  ladies  from  whom  the 
King  was  to  make  his  choice.  Meanwhile  the  English  were 
gradually  losing  ground  in  France,  and  it  became  plain  that  the 
alliance  in  a  political  point  of  view  would  be  wholly  unprofitable. 
So  the  ambassadors  took  their  leave  at  the  beginning  of  January 
1443,  and  in  the  second  week  of  February  landed  at  Falmouth, 
and  proceeded  to  inform  the  King  of  the  entire  failure  of  their 
negotiations. 

The  appendix  of  documents  contains  several  contributions  in 
illustration  of  the  history  of  the  period.  But  the  account  of  the 
MSS.  from  which  they  are  derived  is  sadly  mixed  up  with  the  bio- 
graphy of  Bekynton, andthediscussion of  the  dates  of  certain  letters. 
This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  for  the  introduction  is  full  of  in- 
structive matter,  which,  owing  to  these  constant  dislocations,  is 
propounded  in  a  needlessly  perplexing  form.  We  cannot  bestow 
too  much  praise  on  the  unsparing  trouble  taken  by  the  editor  in 
getting  up  these  volumes ;  and  any  one  who  will  compare  the 
document  which  we  have  been  describing  with  the  English  version 
of  the  same,  as  published  by  Sir  N.  Harris  Nicolas,  will  see  some 
of  the  valuable  results  of  the  editor's  diligence.  Mr.  Williams 
notices  the  mistakes  in  the  proper  names  of  places  and  persons 
which  occur  in  this  version,  and  modestly  ascribes  the  superior 
accuracy  of  the  present  edition  of  the  journal 

to  the  happy  accident  which  submitted  the  sheets  when  they  were  already 
prepared  for  publication  to  the  revision  of  M.  Francisque  Iilichel,  whose 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  language  and  literature  of  France  in  the 
middle  ages,  joined  to  a  minute  knowledge  of  Bordeaux  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, acquired  during  a  residence  there  of  thirty  years,  enabled  him  to 
detect  at  a  glance  numerous  inaccuracies,  which  had  been  too  confidently 
copied  from  the  pages  of  Sir  H.  Nicolas. 

There  is  another  document,  in  producing  which  Mr.  Wil- 
liams has  done  similar  good  service — namely,  the  extracts  in 
No.  CCLXXXV.  from  the  Dialogue  in  Praise  of  William  of 
Wykeham,  from  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  New  College,  Oxford. 
Several  passages  which  are  here  reproduced  had  been  previously 
printed  by  Henry  Wharton  in  his  Amjlia  Sacra,  and,  with  an  in- 
accuracy very  uncommon  in  this  accomplished  and  laborious 
scholar,  had  been  mistaken  by  •him  as  applying  to  Bekynton, 
whereas  they  really  refer  to  Thomas  Chaundler,  Chancellor  of 
Wells.  Wharton  printed  from  a  copy  in  the  Cotton  Collection, 
and  fell  into  several  blunders  from  sheer  inattention  to  the  matter 
which  he  was  copying ;  and  many  of  these,  we  regret  to  say, 
because  it  detracts  from  Wharton's  well-deserved  fame,  are  scarcely 
excusable  on  the  plea  kindly  set  up  for  him  by  Mr.  Williams 
— namely,  "that  the  biograpliical  notices  of  the  Bishop  and 
Chancellor  are  so  mixed  up  with  the  philosophical  disquisitions 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  disentangle  them ;  and  as  he  has  brought  to- 
gether in  a  continuous  narrative  the  passages  relating  to  both, 
without  any  intimation  of  the  lacunee,  the  consequence  of  this 
omission  of  only  a  few  words  has  been  to  fuse  the  two  biographies 
into  one." 

In  conclusion,  notwithstanding  the  criticism  which  wo  have 
not  scrupled  to  pass  on  various  details  of  his  work,  wo  may  ofi'er 
Mr.  Williams  our  thanks  and  congratulations  for  the  valuable 
addition  which  ho  has  made  to  the  series  of  historical  works  pub- 
lished xmder  the  superintendence  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 


FALSE  GAUDS.* 

MR.  IIAWLEY  SMART  is  a  writer  whose  novels  are  always 
welcome  to  the  reviewer.  lie  is  not  ambitious.  IIo  makes 
no  especial  pretension  to  a  moral  or  a  purpose.  IIo  writes 
primarily  to  amuse ;  very  often  ho  succeeds,  aiicl  ho  is  seldom  or 
never  dull.  Ills  aim  is  lightness  and  briglitiicas.  His  stylo  is  easy 
without  being  Blipshod.  His  knowledge  of  lifo  is  compr(;he)isive  if 
not  profound,  though  in  jilacew  it  does  remind  us  a  liLtlo  too  much  of 
Ouid^  and  the  author  of  (Juy  Liuinyaton  ;  and  ullliough  ho  may  bo 
most  at  home  among  men  and  among  tlio  better  classes  of  iJohe- 

•  Falie  Cardi.  Uy  Hawlcy  Smart,  Author  of  " Brcczio  Langton,"  &c. 
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mians,  he  can  sketch  attractive  and  womanly  women.  Yet  we 
cannot  say  that  as  a  writer  he  grows  upon  us ;  no  one  of  his  later 
books  has  equalled  his  earliest  in  freshness,  and  in  our  opinion 
Breezie  Lanyton  stUl  remains  by  far  his  strongest  title  to  repu- 
tation. There  was  much  that  was  inartistic  in  it,  as  must  always 
be  the  case  when  a  clever  man  with  a  fertile  fancy  and  without 
experience  sets  himself  to  tell  his  first  story.  Almost  inevitably 
he  dwells  unduly  on  detail,  or  loses  himself  as  he  wanders  into 
fascinating  episode ;  he  lets  himself  write  much  that  is  clever  and 
misplaced,  and  then  he  has  not  the  heart  to  retrench  it  on  revision. 
But  these  sins  against  the  stricter  canons  of  the  critics  are  very 
venial  in  the  eyes  of  the  reader,  and,  after  all,  it  is  his  readers  a 
writer  writes  for.  If  we  are  in  really  pleasant  company  we  do 
not  mind  turning  aside  out  of  our  way ;  we  are  supposed  to  be 
travelling  through  the  book  for  pleasure,  not  hurrying  along  with 
an  object.  So,  if^ree^i'e  Lanyton  was  somewhat  discursive,  we 
bore  JMr.  Smart  no  grudge  on  that  account.  He  had  kept  us 
merrily  on  the  move  all  along ;  we  had  had  a  good  deal  of  "  ex- 
cellent fooling,"  and  of  pretty  and  rather  touching  love-making ; 
and  among  the  many  distractions  of  some  fictions  that  were  better 
and  very  many  that  were  worse,  we  retained  pleasant  memories 
of  the  author  and  his  heroine. 

We  have  met  Mr.  Smart  more  than  once  since  then,  and 
although  he  has  always  kept  us  in  good  humour,  he  has  never 
quite  fulfilled  his  first  promise.  Perhaps  he  raised  our  hopes 
unduly,  but  assuredly  our  prepossessions  were  all  in  his  favour, 
and  we  took  up  his  books  prepared  to  laugh  and  to  like. 
We  cannot  say  that  he  has  developed  the  originality  of 
which  we  had  suspected  him ;  and  if  we  are  inclined  to 
rank  False  Cards  next  to  Hreezie  Lanyton,  it  is  because  the 
most  telling  points  of  this  last  novel  seem  to  be  borrowed 
from  his  first.  The  heroines,  for  instance,  have  a  good  deal  in 
common  in  the  circumstances  of  their  lives  as  well  as  in  their 
characters,  and  Lettice  Cheslett  reminds  us  agreeably  of  Breezie 
Langton.  Lettice  has  her  lot  cast  apart  from  her  sex ;  she  has 
learned  nothing  of  the  conventionalities  of  society,  and  in  the 
frankest  innocence  compromises  herself  with  its  proprieties.  She 
has  enjoyed  no  more  congenial  companionship  than  that  of  an  old 
and  somewhat  penurious  grandfather.  The  instincts  of  her  inborn 
delicacy  are  safe  guides  through  many  real  dangers ;  yet  they  do  not 
save  her  from  becoming  the  victim  of  appearances,  and  her  innocence 
and  unprotected  condition  awaken  our  interest  and  appeal  to  our  sym- 
pathies. It  is  the  accident  of  a  chance  acquaintance  she  has  formed 
that  will  decide  her  fate ;  and  although  we  have  a  reasonable  con- 
fidence that  all  will  end  happily,  yet  the  subsidiary  interest  of  the 
plot  turns  partly  on  her  behaviour  in  trying  circumstances,  partly 
on  that  of  the  lover  whom  she  has  made  the  master  of  her  destiny. 
Mr.  Hawley  Smart  has  evidently  a  strong  artistic  sympathy  with 
the  clever,  good-hearted,  somewhat  reckless  citizens  of  Bohemia, 
His  writing  plainly  becomes  a  labour  of  love  when  he  invites  us  to 
accompany  Charlie  Collingham  to  the  office  of  the  Morniny  Misan~ 
tlwope,  or  takes  us  home  to  the  room  which  that  rising  young 
journalist  occupies  in  common  with  his  friend  the  dramatic 
author.  Perhaps  even  there  Mr.  Smart  uses  the  privilege  of  the 
romancer  and  idealizes.  At  least  we  do  not  altogether  believe  in 
writers  of  real  power  turning  out  their  daily  tale  of  work  with  the 
phlegm  and  in  the  matter-of-fact  manner  in  which  a  journeyman 
baker  might  draw  his  batch  of  hot  bread  from  the  oven.  We  sus- 
pect tliat  few  aspiring  writers  and  dramatists  are  so  happily  thick- 
skinned  as  to  be  impervious  to  the  most  savage  criticisms,  and 
merely  "  take  it  out  in  tobacco  smoke  "  when  other  men  would  be 
stung.  Yet  perhaps  there  is  nothing  intrinsically  improbable  in 
that  fortunate  blending  of  sensibility,  stoicism,  and  epicurism ;  and 
Mr.  Smart's  literary  gentlemen  strike  us  as  very  real  existences. 
We  can  ^scarcely  say  as  much  for  Mr.  Lightfoot,  the  professional 
scamp ;  yet  although  we  believe  Mr.  Lightfoot  to  be  purely 
fictitious,  we  must  confess  that  the  pains  Mr.  Smart  has  employed 
in  his  elaboration  have  created  one  of  the  most  amusing  cha- 
racters in  the  volume.  Mr.  Lightfoot  lives  by  his  wits  and  the 
weaknesses  of  human  nature.  He  systematically  studies  the  adver- 
tisements in  the  daily  journals  in  search  of  anything  he  may  turn 
to  his  advantage.  When  in  funds  himself,  he  advertises  under  a 
variety  of  aliases,  and  figures  in  a  Protean  infinity  of  shapes, 
sowing  broadcast  that  ho  may  reap  plentifully.  His  graceful  and 
clever  wife  is  a  helpmate  for  him.  For  himself,  he  is  a  man  of 
boundless  resource  and  unfailing  presence  of  mind.  He  has  the 
tact  of  a  man  of  the  world,  and  bears  the  stamp  of  excellent 
society.  He  always  says  the  right  thing  at  the  right  moment, 
argues  closely  and  logically,  and  is  enough  of  a  lawyer  to  give  a 
shrewd  guess  at  the  lengths  he  may  go  without  compromising 
himself  with  the  authorities.  Although  playiug  a  subordinate 
part,  he  figures  perhaps  more  conspicuously  than  any  one  else.  In 
the  opening  chapter  wo  find  him  civilly  balUiug  a  bench  of  digni- 
fied magistrates  who  have  him  under  examination,  and  who,  after 
thinking  they  hold  him  fast,  are  disgusted  to  see  him  slip  through 
their  lingers.  Mr.  Lightfoot,  indeed,  is  never  so  groat  as  in 
moments  of  extremity,  when  ho  cau  display  the  fertility  of  resource 
and  promptitude  of  resolution  on  which  he  prides  himself.  So 
when  ho  turns  amateur  detective  tho  shrewdest  officer  of  the 
regular  force  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  him  as  his  muster.  In 
short,  Mr.  Lightfoot  is  tho  Admirable  Crichton  of  scamps  and 
rogues;  with  his  matchless  gilts  ho  might  have  shone  m  the 
Seniito  or  leil  at  the  Bur;  but  if  ho  is  fantastically  improbable, 
he  is  not  the  less  amusing. 

When  he  takoH  ns  out  of  Holiomia  and  Alsatia  Mr.  Smart  leaves 
tho  ground  on  wliich  ho  is  strongest.  In  the  world  of  respectability 
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the  story  becomes  comparatively  commonplace  and  the  characters 
tame,  althou;,'h  there  ia  a  fairly  solid  plot,  and  a  lady  who  makes 
all  the  mischief  in  her  power.  The  scenes  are  laid  between  Lon- 
don and  the  small  provmcial  town  of  Aldiiiii,'hani,  cliieily  in  the 
latter.  Two  families  figure  prominently.  One  ia  that  of  Mr. 
Plolboume,  the  wealthy  banker,  who  resides  in  an  old-fashioned 
mansion  in  Aldringbam.  He  has  a  son  Reginald,  a  very  hand- 
some daughter  Grace,  and  a  niece  Marion  Langworthy,  who,  as 
■we  surmise  at  once,  is  to  be  the  dea  ex  machind  destined  to  work 
the  mischief  in  the  plot.  The  other  family  is  that  of  the  Colling- 
hams  of  Churton  Manor ;  and  it  likewise  consists  of  four  mem- 
bers. There  are  Sir  John  the  father,  a  blind  daughter  Sylla, 
an  elder  son  Robert,  with  whom  we  have  little  to  do,  and 
the  youno;er  one  Charles,  who  figures  with  Reginald  Ilolbourno 
«s  joint  hero  and  leading  lover.  Charles  is  desperately  in  love 
with  Grace  Holbourne,  and  the  young  lady  returns  his  passion. 
Reginald  used  to  be  in  love  with  his  cousin  Marion  Langworthy, 
and  that  designing  and  cold-blooded  damsel  still  holds  him  to  his 
engagement,  although  she  is  fully  determined  to  throw  him  over 
should  circumstances  render  it  desirable.  In  the  house  where  ho 
lodges  in  London  Reginald  stumbles  across  Lettice  Cheslett ;  he  is 
taken  first  by  her  sweet  face  and  girlish  candour,  and  then  drifts 
gradually  into  a  warm  attachment  which  is  fanned  by  circum- 
stances into  a  passion.  The  course  of  their  true  love  could  hardly 
have  run  very  smooth  in  any  case,  for  the  old  and  pompous  banker 
at  Aldringbam  is  not  the  man  to  welcome  a  daughter-in-law  with 
neither  money  nor  connexion.  But  the  jealousy  of  Miss  Lang- 
worthy, employing  Lightfoot  as  her  instrument,  takes  care  to 
trouble  it  etlectually,  and  condemns  poor  Lettice  to  very  hard 
times  and  a  long  series  of  trials.  Grace  Holbourne  and  Charles 
Collingham  have  their  anxieties  too.  There  is  a  deadly  breach 
between  the  young  man  and  his  proud  old  father,  owing  to  an 
unfortunate  misunderstanding  which  seems  unlikely  to  be  cleared 
up,  and  in  the  meantime  Charlie  has  betaken  himself  to  journalism 
for  a  livelihood.  The  couple  of  love  stories  are  well  told,  and 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  incident  to  break  the  tender  monotony  of 
the  billing  and  cooing.  In  either  case  Marion  Langworthy  figures  as 
the  evil  genius,  although  her  intrigues  hurry  Grace  Holbourne  into 
an  elopement  and  a  happy  marriage.  Marion  has  approached  her 
uncle  by  his  weak  side,  until  at  last  she  has  taught  him  to  see 
with  her  eyes  and  hear  with  her  ears.  His  daughter's  position 
becomes  so  miserable  that  Collingham  persuades  her  to  trust 
herself  to  him  while  his  prospects  are  still  very  precarious. 
Being  moved  by  spite  and  jealousy,  Marion's  machinations  against 
Lettice  Cheslett  and  the  faithless  Reginald  are  even  more 
audacious.  It  is  jealousy,  we  may  presume,  that  makes  her 
forget  her  natural  prudence,  and  be  fool  enough  to  trust  herself 
and  her  reputation  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  unscrupulous  Mr, 
Lightfoot.  When  she  employs  that  intelligent  gentleman  as  her 
agent,  she  at  once  makes  him  her  master.  So,  again,  there  is  an 
audacity  foreign  to  her  quiet  scheming  disposition  when  she  presents 
herself  to  Lettice  in  Reginald's  absence,  and,  by  appealing  adroitly 
to  the  girl's  pride  and  to  her  fears  for  her  lover,  persuades 
her  to  take  to  flight,  leaving  no  trace  behind  her.  We  are 
inclined  to  say  that,  had  Miss  Langworthy  been  reasonably  con- 
sistent, she  would  have  been  guilty  neither  of  the  one  imprudence 
nor  the  other.  But  the  actions  of  a  woman  whose  vanity  ia 
touched  are  even  more  unaccountable  than  those  of  a  woman 
passionately  in  love.  In  any  case  we  must  admit  that  there  is  no 
violent  improbability  in  the  extravagance  of  behaviour  which 
lends  the  story  its  excitement. 

Having  so  much  evil  in  her  character,  and  more  hardihood  and 
decision  than  fortunately  fall  as  a  rule  to  the  share  of  her  sex, 
naturally  Marion  is  the  most  sensational  of  the  characters.  She  is 
far  from  being  the  most  interesting,  for  she  never  engages  our 
sympathies.  She  has  no  heart;  we  feel  her  to  be  cold  and  calcu- 
lating. Not  only  has  she  no  love  for  her  cousin  Reginald,  to 
whom  she  is  engaged,  and  towards  whom  she  indulges  in  effusive 
outbreaks  of  sentiment  when  he  iippears  to  be  likely  to  burst  away 
from  her  fetters,  but  she  cares  nothing  for  the  uncle  who  treats 
her  as  a  daughter  and  loads  her  with  kindness  and  gifts;  nor 
for  her  cousin  Grace,  who  has  been  used  to  regard  her  aa  a 
sister,  imtil  &he  finds  her  playing  the  cuckoo  in  the  hedge- 
sparrow's  nest  and  ousting  her  out  of  her  father's  aff'ections. 
Lettice  Cheslett,  on  the  other  hsfnd,  is  in  all  respects  the  very 
reverse  of  Marion,  Lettice  knows  little  of  the  world  even  for  her 
tender  years;  she  has  had  no  experience  of  what  the  world  calls 
•society ;  she  is  one  of  Byron's  bread-and-butter  misses.  Yet  we 
not  only  take  a  fancy  to  her  from  the  first,  as  we  might  to  a  pretty, 
confiding  child,  but  we  learn  to  admire  and  respect  her  before  we 
take  leave  of  her.  The  nearest  approach  to  genuine  art  in  the 
story  lies  in  the  passages  where  Mr.  Smart  indicates  the  mutual 
influence  for  good  of  a  man  and  a  girl  strongly  attached  to 
each  other.  Lettice  is  disturbed  in  the  midst  of  the  passionate 
pleasure  she  finds  in  the  consciousness  of  being  fondly  loved  by  a 
man  she  has  regarded  as  a  demigod.  While  all  the  fibres  of  her 
heart  are  still  thrilling  to  the  shock,  she  sacrifices  herself 
and  her  newborn  passion  to  what  she  fancies  to  be  hia  real 
interest.  So  sharp  ia  the  internal  struggle  that  she  nearly 
succumbs  to  it.  Nor  does  her  lover  prove  imworthy  of  her, 
for  her  devotion  reacts  upon  him,  and  transforms  and  elevates 
him.  Perhaps  the  transition  is  somewhat  violent,  which  not 
only  makes  a  selfish  man  unselfish  of  a  sudden,  but  converts  a 
light  and  irresolute  character  into  one  marked  by  unflinching 
determination  of  purpose.  Yet  we  can  conceive  the  thing  possible, 
were  the  consciousness  of  the  worth  of  a  girl  like  Lettice  to  im- 


press itself  deeply  on  a  susceptible  nature  terribly  agitated  by  the 
dread  of  losing  her.  As  for  Grace  Holbourne,  she  is  a  handsome, 
amiable,  and  very  loving  woman,  and  that  is  all.  There  is  nothing 
marked  in  any  of  the  other  characters,  although  they  are  mora 
tlian  presentable  as  they  flit  about  in  the  background.  Perhaps 
tlio  best  is  Mr.  Holbourne  the  banker,  with  his  pompous  manners, 
his  ostentatious  deference  to  persons  more  highly  placed  than  him- 
self, and  his  rather  vulgar  consciousness  of  his  own  proud  position 
as  local  magnate  and  millionaire.  The  one  we  like  the  least  is 
I'oUy  Meggott,  a  sprightly  young  female,  who  "  does  "  for  Charles 
Collingham  and  his  friend  in  their  rooms,  relieving  the  monotony 
of  their  domestic  retirement  with  "chaff"  that  must  have  jarred 
upon  natures  less  irrcpressibly  cheerful.  The  plot,  although 
slight,  holds  the  story  well  together.  The  solution  of  the  mystery 
that  has  weighed  on  the  life  of  Charles  Collingham  is  almost  too 
simple,  nor  does  retributive  justice  fall  sufficiently  heavily  on 
Marion  Langworthy,  whose  hatred  and  malice  have  caused  so 
much  unhappiness.  But  with  its  judicious  mixture  of  the  grave, 
the  gay,  and  the  tender,  the  book  is  to  bo  recommended  as  ono 
that  may  be  run  lightly  through,  with  very  little  necessity  for 
skipping. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

THE  peculiar  economical  and  social  position  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  minuteness  with  which  the  Census  registers 
at  the  close  of  each  decade  every  particular  of  their  development, 
render  its  records  among  the  most  interesting  of  statistical  works, 
though  far  too  cumbrous  for  popular  reading.  If  the  results  were 
summarized  in  a  small  volume,  with  a  few  pages  of  text  pointing 
out  the  most  striking  and  significant  features  of  the  national  stock- 
taking, accompanied  by  about  a  score  of  tables  giving  the  chief 
particulars  for  the  several  States  and  Territories,  with  the  totals  for 
the  Union  at  large,  and  in  certain  cases  for  each  of  its  great  natural 
divisions,  we  can  conceive  few  economic  records  more  thoroughly 
acceptable,  or  more  likely  to  attract  universal  attention.  As  the 
figures  are  presented  in  the  official  returns — by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  tables  being  made  out  by  counties,  or  even  smaller  subdivisions 
which  are  scarcely  known  or  heeded  beyond  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, with  a  deficiency  of  totals  and  of  summarized  tables 
enabling  the  reader  to  compare  the  larger  masses  at  a  single 
glance — the  volumes  are  matter  for  painful  search  and  study  rather 
than  for  that  easy  mastery  of  facts  which  best  conduces  to  their 
rapid  acquisition  and  convenient  digestion.  Thus  the  first  volume  *, 
now  before  us,  gives  in  eight  hundred  quarto  pages  of  small 
print,  spread  over  lengthy  tables  and  "  meandering  through " 
wastes  of  blank  columns,  information  the  real  substance  of  which, 
so  far  as  it  concerns  or  interests  the  general  public,  might  be 
concentrated  into  some  forty  or  fifty  pages  of  a  handy  size  and 
convenient  type.  This  elaboration  of  detail  is  doubtless  necessary 
and  proper ;  but  surely  the  digest  we  desire  might  be  placed  at 
the  beginning  or  end  of  each  volume,  and  spare  the  ordinary  reader 
the  trouble  of  looking  further,  except  perhaps  to  search  the  de- 
tailed records  of  his  own  State  or  county.  The  "  historical  notes  " 
and  other  explanatory  portions  of  the  volume,  though  important 
and  useful,  in  nowise  supply  the  lack  of  suclx  a  compact  and  in- 
stantly available  summary.  But  the  materials,  though  imperfectly 
digested,  are  ample  beyond  precedent,  and,  if  not  complete  ac- 
cording to  the  ideal  of  the  census-takers,  seem  marvellously 
abundant  to  those  who  find,  after  sufficient  search,  almost  any 
statistical  information  they  can  desire  for  any  purpose,  practi- 
cal or  speculative.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  cases  where  the  collec- 
tion and  diffusion  of  knowledge  respecting  their  country  is 
in  question,  the  democratic  Government  of  America  shows  no 
sign  of  that  tendency  to  parsimony  which  seems  to  be 
an  ingrained  characteristic  of  English  Liberalism ;  nor  do  the 
people  manifest  any  of  that  jealousy  of  official  inquiries,  that  anti- 
pathy to  Government  "  intrusion  into  their  private  business,"  which 
ia  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  stolid  conservatism  of  English  daily 
life  and  English  habits  of  thought.  The  figures  of  this  volume, 
though  confined  to  "population  and  social  statistics,"  contain 
matter  that  might  well  furnish  the  theme  of  half-a-dozen  careful 
articles.  The  traces  of  the  war  still  linger  in  its  pages,  though 
less  perceptible  here  than  in  those  which  register  the  decline  of 
Southern  wealth.  The  white  population  of  some  of  the  Southern 
States,  like  Alabama  and  South  Cai'olina,  has  actually  declined 
since  1 860,  and  that  of  others  remains  stationary.  This  is  not 
due  to  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  or  it  would  show  itself  rather  in  the 
older  States,  like  Virginia ;  nor  can  it  be  ascribed  to  the  ravages 
of  w<ar,  for  the  Border  States,  which  suffered  most  severely,  do 
not  show  the  same  loss  of  population.  We  ai-e  inclined  to  believe 
that  misgovernment  and  negro  supremacy  have  much  to  do  with 
it,  as  the  States  which  remain  stationary  or  fall  back  are  those 
in  which  the  ascendency  of  Northern  adventurers  and  native 
freedmen  is  most  mai-ked.  The  negroes  do  nut  seem  to  be  very 
great  gainers.  Their  numbers  have  increased  in  ten  years  by 
about  ten  per  cent. ;  the  natui-al  increase,  according  to  the  Census 

•  Ninth  Census.  Vol.  I.  The  Statistics  of  the  Population  of  the  United 
States,  embracing  the  Tables  of  Race,  Nationality,  Sex,  Selected  Ages,  and 
Occupations.  To  which  are  added  the  Statistics  of  School  Attendance  and 
Illiteracy,  of  Schools,  Libraries,  Newspapers,  and  Periodicals,  Churches, 
Pauperism  and  Crime,  and  of  Areas,  Families,  and  Dwellings.  Compiled 
from  the  Original  Returns  of  the  Ninth  Census  (June  i,  1870),  under  the 
Direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by  Francis  A.  Walker, 
Superintendent  of  Census.  Washington :  Government  Printing  Office. 
London :  Triibner  &  Co.  1870. 
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authorities,  should  have  been  twenty-five.  So  far,  then,  as 
population  i%  a  test  of  the  wholesomeness  of  institutions,  the 
black  race  has  not  profited  by  emancipation.  The  process,  or  its 
consequences,  may  be  regarded  as  answerable  for  a  deficit  of  600,000 
lives  in  a  population  which  should  have  reached  five  millions. 
In  the  North  the  foreign-born  population  is  the  element  whose 
abnormal  development  influences  the  figures  of  the  Census.  We 
find  the  Irish-born,  though  far  short  of  the  monstrous  estimates 
of  some  among  themselves,  the  most  numerous,  reaching  to  above 
1,800,000;  the  Germans  come  next  with  1,600,000;  then  some 
550,000  English.  The  Chinese,  mostly  confined  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  to  particular  districts  there,  only  number  some  62,000. 
It  is  worth  notice  that  the  excess  of  men  over  women  is  infinitely 
less  than  in  even  our  older  colonies,  and  less  than  might  have  been 
expected  in  a  country  where  so  large  a  fraction  of  the  population 
are  immigrants.  Above  ten  years  of  age  there  are  fourteen 
millions  and  a  quarter  of  males,  and  almost  fourteen  millions  of 
females.  Another  table,  not  without  its  interest,  gives  the 
churches,  sittings,  and  property  of  each  religious  community. 
Krst  come  the  Methodists,  with  six  millions  and  a  half  of  sittings 
and  nearly  seventy  millions  of  dollars  ;  next  the  Regular  Baptists 
(largely  negroes,  we  believe)*,  with  four  millions  of  sittings  and 
forty  million  dollars ;  Presbyterians,  rather  more  than  two  million 
seats,  and  rather  less  than  forty-eight  million  dollars ;  and  the 
Roman  Catholics,  whose  figures  are  about  two  and  sixty  respec- 
tively. The  last,  it  will  be  seen,  are  thrice  as  rich  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  sittings  as  most  of  the  others ;  their  churches 
will  barely  accommodate  the  Irish-bom  population.  The  Unita- 
rians and  Universalists,  few  in  number,  are  also  wealthy.  The 
average,  it  will  be  observed,  is  about  ten  dollars  per  seat; 
but  the  Unitarians  have  forty,  and  the  Universalists  twenty- 
five.  The  Jewish  ratio  is  one  to  seventy.  The  Episcopa- 
lians have  less  than  one  million  seats,  and  more  than  thirty- 
six  millions  of  endowments,  being,  as  is  well  known,  the 
richest  of  the  sects  whose  numbers  are  at  all  considerable.  The 
local  distribution  of  sects,  indicated  in  an  earlier  table,  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  and  would  afford  scope  for  a  good  many  historical 
and  speculative  inquiries.  Altogether,  there  are  few  works  more 
suggestive  to  the  political  student,  as  there  are  few  more  tedious 
to  the  careless  reader,  than  the  records  of  a  Census ;  and,  whether 
on  account  of  the  character  of  the  facts,  or  of  the  fulness  with 
■which  they  are  collected  and  set  forth,  no  Censu.s  is  equal  in 
interest  to  that  of  the  United  States.  The  Census  volume  includes 
several  useful  maps,  showing  the  density  of  population  and  the 
distribution  of  particular  elements.  We  have  also  received  in 
a  separate  form  a  complete  series  of  the  maps  belonging  to  the 
Census;  and  they  illustrate  very  clearly  the  distribution  of 
races,  of  crops,  of  diseases,  and  of  education.  It  is  perhaps 
a  defect  that  in  showing  the  distribution  of  the  different 
races — German,  Irish,  Black,  &c. — they  mark  only  the  number 
on  a  square  mile,  and  not  the  proportion  to  population  generally, 
so  that  the  parts  most  deeply  tinted  may  be  those  where  the 
proportion  is  smallest,  and  those  most  lightly  coloured  may  mark 
a  settlement  almost  exclusively  German  or  Irish. 

Next  to  this  gi-eat  volume  in  size  and  weight,  and  perhaps,  of 
all  the  volumes  on  our  list,  furthest  removed  from  it  in  character 
and  value,  is  Dr.  Bowling's  History  of  Romanism  *  "  from  the 
earliest  corruptions  of  Christianity  "  down  to  the  proclamation  of 
Papal  Infallibility.  The  author  has  amassed  a  good  many  eftective 
quotations  from  Roman  Catholic  and  other  authors,"  in  proof 
either  of  charges  of  moral  enormities  which  the  accused,  if  they 
cannot  deny,  would  be  glad  to  palliate,  or  of  doctrines  which 
seem  to  him  as  bad  or  worse,  but  which  Ultramontanists  at  least 
would  accept  and  maintain  as  the  boast  rather  than  the  reproach 
of  their  community.  The  way  in  which  the  two  are  classed 
together  as  of  pretty  equal  atrocity,  the  bitter  partisanship  which 
manifests  itself  in  every  page,  and  assumes  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  was  from  the  first  as  useless  and  her  inliuence  as  noxious 
as  in  ages  when  civilization  had  outgrown  its  leading-strings, 
the  bias  visible  in  each  statement  and  each  inference,  and  the 
manner  in  which  sucli  epithets  as  "  anti-Christian  "  are  scattered 
■up  and  down  throiigli  nine  hundred  pages,  may  gratify  the 
author's  theological  hatred,  and  perhaps  quicken  the  passions 
of  those  who  feel  as  he  does ;  but  witli  those  who  have  yet  to  ac- 
quire his  prejudices,  and  especially  with  the  young,  tlie  only  effect  of 
each  a  style  must  be  to  set  them  on  their  guard  against  the  writer, 
and  dispose  them  to  a  sort  of  antagonistic  sympathy  for  the  object 
of  such  wearisome  and  venomous  attacks.  The  "Emblematic  Title- 
page,"  and  the  preface  which  explains  it,  exhibit  the  temper  of  the 
author's  school  in  no  aniiiible  light.  The  figures  of  two  lleforinors 
imveil  a  Papal  cathedral  monaced  by  celestial  lightnings,  while 
the  Pope  tramples  011  the  Bible,  encourages  assassins,  and  sells 
absolution,  and  his  mitred  supporters  hide  their  faces  before  the 
invectives  of  a  blank-rcjbed  Protestiuit  preaclitjr.  This  absurd 
frontibpieco,  which  is  evidently  a  sul)ject  of  npfcial  piide  to  the 
author,  reminds  us  of  a  picture  of  the  Bast  .ludgnient,  lately 
exposed  in  a  London  eliop-window,  in  wliich  a  co-religionist  of 
Dr.  Bowling's  had  taken  occasion  to  vent  his  own  tlieologicnl  ani- 
mosities in  a  similar  manner,  and  to  consign  Popes  and  cardinals, 

•  The  Ilintorij  of  linnmnnm,  from  the  ICarlicst  Corriiplidna  o  f  Cliristianiltj. 
With  Chronological  Tii1i)ch,  IikIcxch,  (iloNsio-v,  and  iimiu  riiiiM  illiistrntivo 
Erifp-aviiiRH.  A  New  lOdi'ion,  with  ,Sii|ipKiiifiit.s  mdiliiiiiini;  llie  History 
from  the  Accc;'i'<ion  ot  rope  I'iin  IX.  to  his  piodiiniiilioii  of  I'lipal  Inrnlli- 
bility,  nml  his  Dcjionilion  (is  a  Teniimral  Sovereign,  A. b.  1870.  ]!v  .John 
Dowling,  D.D.    >(;w  Vork:  JOdward  Wiillter.    LuuUuii :  TrUUitr  &"C'o. 


monks  and  nuns,  exclusively  to  the  regions  of  despair  on  the 
left  of  the  Throne. 

Myths  and  Myth-Malu>rs  *  is  the  title  of  a  modest  treatise  of 
very  unpretending  dimensions,  in  which  the  "  solar  theory,"  as  it 
is  called,  is  explained  in  popular  terms,  and  the  alleged  origin  of 
the  favourite  legends  of  Aryan  nations  in  celestial  and  meteorolo- 
gical phenomena  set  forth  so  simply  that  it  can  hardly  fail 
to  make  an  impression  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  come 
fresh  to  the  subject.  The  interpretation  of  some  of  the  wild- 
est and  most  weird  traditions  of  German  and  Scandinavian 
folklore  by  reference  to  elemental  phenomena,  and  to  the  phrases 
under  which  these  have  been  personified,  gives  novelty  and  con- 
sistency to  the  solar  explanation  of  classic  mythology  and  mediaeval 
legend.  That  the  lightning  is  the  mystic  plant,  rod,  or  serpent, 
which  opens  subterranean  caves  and  admits  the  favourite  hero  to 
appropriate  buried  treasures — Ali  Baba's  sesame,  and  the  original 
of  the  divining  rod — is  an  ingenious  and  plausible  offshoot  of 
the  general  principle  of  elemental  mythopoiesis ;  while  in  the 
case  of  the  superstitions  attaching  to  rats  and  mice,  of  which 
several  are  quoted,  the  author  shows  himself  capable  of  seeking  a 
sound  interpretation  outside  the  ordinary  limits  of  his  theory. 
Perhaps  the  weakest  part  of  his  book  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
wehrwolf  superstition ;  for  while  he  repeats  the  well-known 
explanation  how  the  Greek  "  light-born  "  Apollo  and  his 
mythic  relatives  came,  by  a  mere  etymological  blunder,  to  be 
figured  as  wolves,  and  the  "  bright  "  stars  as  "  bears,"  he  fails  to 
find  any  relation  between  these  and  the  parallel  superstitions  of 
Nortlieru  Europe,  where  no  et3'mological  confusion  can  explain 
the  transformation  of  men  aad  women  into  wild  beasts,  and  espe- 
cially into  wolves.  But  altogether  the  book  is  a  very  readable 
popular  treatise  on  an  interesting  subject,  and  the  writer  does  not 
endanger  his  theory,  so  much  as  some  of  his  predecessors  have 
done,  by  forcing  it  into  places  which  it  cannot  possibly  fit,  and 
using  it  to  unlock  mysteries  of  which  it  clearly  does  not  supply 
the  appropriate  key. 

The  lady  who  recorded  the  experiences  of  an  English  Governess 
at  the  Siamese  Courtt  gives  us  in  the  "Romance  of  Harem  Life  " 
a  series  of  stories  of  Siamese  royalty  and  its  cntouraj/e,  the  adven- 
tures of  ladies  attached  to  the  royal  harem,  their  errors  and  their 
punishment,  which,  whatever  their  other  merits,  are  certainly  as 
sensational  as  the  most  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Miss  Braddon 
could  desire,  and  ugly  and  horrible  enough  to  give  the  night- 
mare to  those  precocious  biases  children  of  modern  days  on 
whom  the  simple  horrors  of  the  old  ballads  are  powerless, 
and  who  can  read  the  31ysteries  of  Vdolpho  or  the  Castle  of 
Otranto  without  disturbing  the  rest  of  their  nurses.  False  taste, 
false  fine  writing,  false  sentiment  abound  throughout.  The 
stories  themselves  are  professedly  true  in  substance;  and  they 
may,  for  aught  we  can  see,  be  a  pretty  fair  reproduction  of 
the  tales  that  a  foreigner,  suppoeed  by  sex  and  by  faith  to 
sympathize  with  the  fugitive  slaves  of  the  seraglio,  might  be 
likely  to  hear.  Only  when  a  Siamese  lady  enslaves  herself  and 
finally  incurs  a  death  of  torture  in  order  to  procure  for  her 
husband  the  royal  concubine  on  whom  he  had  set  his  heart,  w© 
confess  that  our  credulity  is  a  little  staggered.  The  book  is  not  a 
pleasant  one ;  but  it  contains  some  striking  pictures  of  a  life  of 
which  Englishmen  know  little  or  nothing,  and  of  the  condition  of 
women  under  circumstances  and  laws  among  the  most  peculiar  to- 
be  found  even  in  the  East. 

Miss  Edna  Proctor's  Russian  Journey  J  is  a  series  of  sketches 
with  pen  and  pencil — of  which  the  latter  are  generally  forcible, 
and  sometimes  decidedly  good — of  various  scenes  witnessed  in 
the  course  of  a  somewhat  hasty  visit  to  Russia.  The  authoress 
shares  that  enthusiasm  for  Russian  aggrandizement,  liussian 
despotism,  and  the  "  manifest  destiny  "  which  ordains  that  the 
Romanoff's  shall  divide  the  world  with  the  Yankees,  which  is  so 
common  among  travelling  Americans,  and  which  makes  their  glori- 
fication of  their  own  freedom  and  their  contemptuous  pity  for  the 
bondage  of  European  nations  so  ludicrous  in  English  eyes.  When 
we  came  to  find  Alexander  II.  celebrated  through  several  pages 
as  "the  Prince  of  the  Free,"  we  could  not  but  look  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the  volume  we  had  just  laid  down,  where  we 
read  that  the  realms  of  the  irresponsible  despot  of  Siam  rejoice 
in  the  title  of  the  "Kingdom  of  the  Free."  It  is  true  that 
Russians  have  a  marvellous  capacity  for  putting  things  in  the  best 
light  before  foreign  visitors,  and  that  American  visitors  have 
rarelj'  the  leisure  or  the  opportunity  to  look  below  the  decent 
surface  which  it  suits  their  host  to  display.  Yet  wo  hardly 
expected  to  find  a  citizen  of  the  Great  Republic  selecting  as  the 
especial  theme  of  her  admiration  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  the 
suujects  of  the  Czar. 

AVe  have  to  mention  two  books  of  very  diverse  appearance  and 
pretensions  on  the  same  subject — the  beauties  of  the  famous 
Yoseniito  Valley  of  California  §,  with  its  mountain  peaks,  its 
lakes,  its  waterfalls,  its  rocks,  and,  above  all,  its  ''  mammoth  trees.'' 

•  Myths  €111(1  M yth- Makers :  Old  Tales  and  Superstitions  interpreted  bjf 
Comparative  Mi/ttiolopi/.  By  tlohn  Fislve,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Assistant  Librarian 
and  lato  I^ect\iicr  of  Philosophy  at  Harvard  University.  Boston  :  Osgood 
iv  Co.    I^iondon  :  Trilbner  &.  Co.  1873. 

t  T/te  liomance  of  Siamese  Harem  Life,  lly  Sirs.  Anna  H.  Leonowens, 
Author  of  the  "  KiiglisU  Coverness  at  tlic  Sisnnwe  Court."  Illustrated. 
Boston:  Osgood  &  Co.    Loudon:  TrUbner  it  Co.  1873. 

X  A  liussian  Journey.  By  ICiliia  Dean  Proctor.  Witll  Illustrations. 
Boston:  Osgood  &  Co.    London:  Trtlbner  iS;  Co.    1 873. 

§  Sreins  if  Wonder  and  Curiosili/  in  Calfornia.  Ilhisfrated  witli  ov«r 
One  lliindnil  ICiiKravinKs.  By  .1.  M.  IIutc'liinKS  (of  Yo-Scinitc).  New 
Yorli  uud  Han  I'  rauciseo  :  ikomuu  &  Co.   Loudon  :  TrUbner  &  Co.  1871. 
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The  one  ie  little  moro  than  a  guido-book  of  somewhat  superior 
quality;  the  other  *  is  a  volume  that  might  lie  on  any  drawing- 
room  table,  containing  a  number  of  photographic  views  of  the  cliief 
■wonders  of  the  Valley,  splendidly  got  up,  and  accompanied  by  a 
letter-press  of  equally  amoitious  character.  As  bonlcs  to  bo  read, 
neither  of  the  two  lias  much  to  recommend  it ;  but  from  either,  by 
judicious  slapping,  the  reader  may  gather  some  idea  of  the  natural 
marvels  of  that  beautiful  scene — if  by  any  chance,  during  the 
years  tlirough  which  they  have  been  extolled  with  all  the  powers  of 
American  exaggeration,  he  has  not  happened  to  hear  enough  of 
them  already. 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  another  couple  of  volumes,  each  a 
curiosity  in  its  way,  on  the  favourite  topic  of  American  thought ; 
elaborate  rituals  of  the  national  dollar  worship.  Money  and  How 
to  Make  It  t  discusses  at  length  the  various  occupations,  agricul- 
tural, manufacturing,  commercial,  and  professional,  which  are 
open  to  a  youth  wishing  to  attain  that  object  of  universal  desire, 
and  describes  in  detail  the  nature  of  each,  the  advantages  and 
drawbacks  it  presents,  and  the  conditions  of  success  in  it.  It 
imdertakes  not  only  to  assist  his  choice  between  different  pursuits 
— on  which  the  writer  does  not  dwell  very  largely — but  to  mstruct 
him  in  at  least  the  elementary  principles  of  each,  and  to  furnish 
him  with  a  variety  of  maxims,  moral  and  practical,  for  his  guidance 
therein ;  and,  in  short,  is  something  between  a  Guide  to  Professions 
and  an  introductory  encyclopsodia  of  industry.  Getting  On  in  the 
World  I  is  a  treatise  of  more  moderate  scope  and  more  attainable 
purpose  ;  its  object  being  merely  to  indicate  the  general  principles 
of  practical  prudence,  the  considerations  that  sliould  govern  a 
man's  choice  of  a  career,  and  the  qualities  and  circumstancea  on 
which  success  in  life  generally  depends.  The  author's  mind  is 
curioush-  divided  between  a  desire  to  discourage  belief  in  "  luck  " 
as  a  creed  of  mischievous  moral  tendency,  and  a  firm  faith  in  its 
reality  which  is  proof  even  against  .algebraic  demonstration  and 
some  acquaintance  with  the  theory  of  probabilities. 

Dr.  Harman's  Journey  to  Eyyi^t  and  the  Holy  Land  §  is  a 
work  of  the  average  quality  of  an  American  traveller's  narrative, 
his  own  journal  being  the  framework  into  which  are  inserted  the 
quotations,  reflections,  and  recollections,  historical  and  other, 
that  till  up  the  meagre  skeleton  to  the  dimensions  of  a  moderate 
volume,  and  completely  hide  the  dry  bones  of  the  ground-plan. 

We  do  not  often  touch  upon  works  purely  theological,  but  we 
may  just  mention  Mr.  Colly er's  volume  of  sermons,  published 
under  the  title  of  The  Life  that  Koiv  Is  ||,  as  a  very  favourable 
specimen  of  that  homely  taste  for  practical  illustration,  that  dis- 
position to  realize  sacred  principles  by  means  of  familiar  images 
and  ideas,  which  is  characteristic  of  American,  and  especially  of 
New  England,  preachers,  and  has  led  some  of  them  very  far 
astray.  Mr.  Collyer's  homely  simplicity  is  accompanied  by  true 
reyerence  and  soimd  taste,  and  renders  this  volume  as  good  a 
specimen  of  the  practical  type  of  American  preaching  as  w-e  have 
recently  seen. 

The  works  of  fiction  on  our  list  are,  as  usual,  more  numerous 
than  any  other  class  of  books.  The  author  of  Camping  Out  carries  his 
hoy-heroes  through  two  more  volumesH  of  adventure,  very  readable, 
but  hardly  so  lifelike  or  so  real  as  the  first  series.  His  LevelBest** 
is  the  title  of  a  short  story  which  gives  its  name  to  a  volume  of 
wild,  laughable,  lively  tales ;  and  A  Comedy  of  Terrors  ft  aspires 
to  be  at  once  sensational  and  comic,  through  about  tlie  usual 
length  of  a  two-volume  English  novel. 

*  The  Wonders  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  of  California.  By  Samuel 
Kneeland,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Zoologj'  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  With  Original  Photographic  Illustrations.  By  John  P. 
Scale.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Boston  :  Bloore,  Lee,  & 
Shepard.  New  York :  Lee,  Shepard,  &  Dillingham.  London  :  Triibner 
&  Co.  1872. 

t  A  Book  fur  the  People:  Money  and  How  to  Make  It.  Comprising  the 
History  of  Money,  the  general  Principles  of  Money-making,  with  definite 
Directions  for  successfully  conducting  nearly  all  kinds  of  Business  ;  to  which 
are  added  Money  in  the  Professions ;  how  Working-men  may  malie  Money ; 
Woman's  Part  in  making  Money  ;  a  Talk  with  Boys  about  Earning  and 
Saving  Money;  how  Parents  should  mould  the  Money-getting  desire  in  their 
Children;  with  Suggestions  as  to  Lending  Money.and  the  Expenditure  thereof 
to  meet  family  needs,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  By  H.  L.  Eeade.  New  York :  John 
P.  Jewett.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1872. 

X  Getting  On  in  the  World;  or.  Hints  on  Success  in  Life.  By  William 
Mathews,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Chicago :  Griggs  &  Co.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 
1873. 

§  A  Journey  to  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  in  1869-1870.  By  Henry  M. 
Barman,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  and  Literature  inJJickinson 
College,  Carlisle,  Pa.  Philadelphia :  Lippincott  &  Co.  London  :  Triibner 
&  Co.  1873. 

II  TTie  Life  that  Now  Is.  Sermons  by  Robert  Collj'er,  Author  of  "  Nature 
and  Life."  Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard.  New  York :  Lee,  Shepard,  & 
Dillingham.    London :  Triibner  &  Co.  1872. 

^  Our  Young  Yachtcrs'  Series.  Vol.  II.  Left  on  Labrador;  or,  the 
Cruise  of  the  Schooner  Yacht  "Curlew.'  As  Recorded  by  "Wash."' 
Edited  by  C.  A.  Stephens.  Illustrated.  Boston  :  Osgood  &  Co.  Loudon  : 
TrUbner  &  Co.  1872. 

Our  Young  Yachters'  Series.  Vol.  III.  Off  to  the  Geysers;  or,  the 
Young  Yachtcrs  in  Iceland.  As  Recorded  by  "  Wade."  Edited  by  C.  A. 
Stephens.  Illustrated.  Boston  :  Osgood  &  Co.  Loudon  :  TrUbner  &  Co. 
1872. 

**  His  Level  Best;  and  other  Stories.  By  Edward  E.Hale.  Boston: 
Osgood  &  Co.   London :  Triibner  &  Co.  1872. 

tt  A  Comedy  of  Terrors.  Bv  James  de  Mille,  Author  of  "The  Dodge 
Gab."  &c.  &c.  Boston :  Osgood'  &  Co.   London  :  TrUbner  &  Co.  1872. 


A  now  and  neat "  household  edition  "  •  of  the  poems  of  Whittier, 

the  Quaker  poet,  politician,  and  philanthropist,  does  credit  to 
the  publishers,  and  can  bo  recommended,  as  at  once  cheap  and 
good,  to  the  author's  English  admirers. 

*  The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  House* 
hold  Edition,   Boston  :  Osgood  &  Co.   London  :  TrUoncr  &  Co.  1873. 


NOTICE. 

Wc  beg  leave  to  date  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  communi- 
cations; and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exceptimi. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  al/road. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 

Nearly  all  the  back  Numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be 
obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  of  the  Publisher,  at  the  Office, 
38  Soitthampton  Street,  Strand,  W.  C,  to  whom  all  Communica- 
tions relating  to  Advertisements  should  likewise  be  addressed. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contcjits  will  be  for- 
warded every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
in  Toivn  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publislier, 

Noio  ready,  VOLUME  XXXIV.,  bound  in  cloth,  price  16s. 
Cloth  Cases  for  Binding  all  the  Volumes,  price  2s.  each.  Also, 
Beading  Cases,  price  2s.  Gd.  each.  May  be  had  at  the  Office,  or 
thi-ough  any  Bookseller, 


THE   SATURDAY  REVIEW 

OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART, 
Price  Gd. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  900,  JANTTARY  25,  1873: 

General  Grant's  Foreign  Policy. 
Politics  at  Birmingham.      Monarchical  Pretenders. 
Lord  Lvtton.      Ministerial  Responsibility  in  France.      The  Welsh  Striket 
Scotch  County  Elections.      Mr.  Ayrton's  Rules. 


Judain  Sermons. 


The  Universities  and  the  Schools. 
De  Mortuis.      The  History  of  Great  Britain. 
Princess  Charlotte.     Archbishop  Manning  on  TJltramoutanism.' 
The  Claimant's  Champions.  Greenwich. 
How  the  French  make  Fowls  Pay. 


Historical  Atlases. 
Cunynghame's  Travels  in  the  Caucasus.      Shelley's  Early  Life. 
Deschanel's  Elementary  Physios.     Laboulaye's  Political  Letters.     Auotlier  World. 
Memorials  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VI.       False  Cards. 
American  Literature. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  899,  JANUARY  IS,  1873: 

General  SclionvalofE 's  Mission— The  Emperor  and  the  Imperialists— Sir.  Lowe  and 
the  Malt-Tax  Deputation — The  United  States  and  Cuba— Recent  Political 
Speeches— M.  Thiers  and  the  Thirty— Mr.  Morley's  Compromise — Unionists  in 
Congress. 

Byron  and  his  Worshippers— Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  Realism  and  Berkeley— Mad 
Doctors— The  Correspondence  on  Domesday  in  the  Kmci— Credit— Ecclesiastical 
Legislation  in  Germany— American  Journalism- Sln-ines  and  their  Visitors- 
The  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade— The  Old  Mastei-s  at  the  Eoyal  Academy. 

Gubernatis's  Zoological  Mythology — A  Lady  of  the  Last  Century — Stephen's  Edition 
of  the  Indian  Evidence  Act— Works  of  Robert  Crowley— Bagehot's  Physics  and 
Politics— The  Romance  of  History— Colonel  Hamley  on  the  Franco-German 
War — Davies's  Hesiod  and  Theognis — Erma's  Engagement — German  Literature. 


London:  Published  at  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET, STRAND,  W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PEYSTAL  PALACE.  — PARTICULAR  ATTRACTm'S. 

^  THIS  DAY  and  NEXT  WEEK. 

Saturday  fJaniiary  23)— Thirteenth  Saturdaj-  Con«rt.  at  Three. 

aionday  to  Thursday— Music.  Comic  Ballet.  Arabian  Athletes  of  Beni-Zons-Zone.  At 
Three,  the  Gruud  Masque  and  Harlequinade  "Jack  and  Jill,"  and  nianj-  specUI 
attractions. 

Friday— The  Grand  Masque  and  Harlequinade  "  Jack  and  Jill,"  at  Three. 
Saturday- Fourteenth  Saturday  Concert,  at  Three. 
The  Fine  Arts  Courts  and  Collections,  including  the  Pictnre  Gallerr  (the  "Works  on  S3le\ 
the  Technological  and  Xatural  History  Collections,  all  the  vai-ious  iiluitratious  ol  Art.  Scie:ice, 
and  Nature,  and  the  Gardens  and  Park  always  opeu. 
^Iiisic  and  Fountains  daily. 

Admission.  Monday  to  Friday,  Is. ;  Saturdays,  2s.  6d.';  or  by  Guinea  Season  Ticket. 

n^HE  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER-COLOURS— 

-L  The  ELEVENTH  WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  SKETCHES  and  STUDIES  is 
KOW  OPEN,  6  Pall  Mall  Eiiit.  Ten  till  Five.  Adimssion.  Is.  x  i.  w 
 ALFRED  D.  FRIPP.  SfcTttttry. 

ORE'S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PR^IiTORXUM."  with  "  Triumph  of  Christianity." 
da  Rimini,"  "  jSeophyte."  "  Titania,"  &c.,  at  the  1J0r£ 


Ten  to  Six.  Admission,  Is. 


"Christian  Manvrs."  Frarceseft 
GALLERY.  35  New  Bend  StTset. 


(CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— T^YELVE  SCHOLARSHIPa 

Two.  £M :  Six,  f  10  ;  Four,  xai.    Election,  Second  \\  eck  in  Maj-  Acnly  to  Uie  S 

TABY,  The  College.  Chelteuliam.  . 
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'FRAINING  COURSE  of  LECTURES  and  LESSONS  for 

J-  TEACHEES.-COLLEGE  of  PKECEPTOES  (incorporated  by  Royal  Charter), 
1!  Queen  Square,  W.C. 

The  Council  have  aprointed  JOSEPH  PAYNE,  Esq.,F.C.P.,  their  first  Professor  of  the 
Science  and  Art  of  Education .   

Professor  PAYNE  will  deliver  Three  connected  COURSES  of  LECTURES  in  1873,  accom- 
panied by  Illustrative  Lessons.  Exercises.  Expository  Readings,  Discussions,  and  Examinations, 
vith  the  object  of  making  Teachers  familiar  with  tlie  principles,  practice,  and  liistory  of 
Education. 

Certificates  will  be  granted  by  the  College  to  those  who,  after  attending  all  the  Three  Courses, 
pass  a  satisfactory  final  Examination. 
For  particulars  apply  at  the  Collejre. 

Fees,  payable  in  advance,  2^  Guineas  for  the  Three  Courses,  or  1  Guinea  for  any  Single 
Course. 

Inaugural  Lecture  at  7'30  p.m.  on  Thursday,  January  30,  at  the  College.  Admission  free. 
 JOHN  R.  O'SEIL,  Secretanj. 

CLIFTON  COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS.— The  following 
will  be  open  for  Competition  at  Midsummer  next :  I.  One  or  more  Entrance  Scholar- 
Bliipg  of  the  value  of  £90  a  year  during  the  holder's  stay  at  the  College.  U.  The  Guthrie 
Scholarship  of  £70  a  year  for  Two  Years,  for  Boys  under  Seventeen.  3.  One  or  more  of  £(ii  a 
year  for  Two  Tears,  or  till  election  to  another  Scholarship,  for  Boys  under  Sixteen.  4.  One  or 
snore  of  £25  a  year  for  Two  Years,  or  till  election  to  another  Scholarship,  for  Boys  under  Fifteen. 

An  allowance  for  age  is  made  in  favour  of  Young  Boys  for  Nos.  1  and  4  Further  information 

may  be  obtained  of  the  Head-Master  or  Seceetart,  The  College,  Clifton.  Bristol. 

The  College.  Clifion.  January  16. 1873.  

QUEENWOOD  COLLEGE,  near  Stockbridge,  Hants.— The 
FIRST  TERM  of  1873  commences  January  15  and  ends  April  9.    Preparation  for  the 

liOndon  Matriculation,  and  for  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  For  Particulars,  apply  to 

 C.  WILLMORE,  Principal. 

TEINITY     COLLEGE,     Glenalmond,    Perth,  N.B. 
Warden-Rev.  R.  THORNTON.  D.D.  Oxon. 
A  School  on  the  model  of  the  greater  Public  Schools  of  England.  Terms  (including  every 
necessary  expense).  80  and  90  Guineas,  according  to  age.   There  is  also  a  Theological  Depart- 
ment, for  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders.   Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  The  Warden, 


KAMSGATE  COLLEGE  SCHOOL.— The  next  Term  will 
commence  on  January  28,  1873. 
Head-Master  and  Principal—Rev.  THOMAS  STANTIAL,  D.C.L.  Oxon. 
Vice-Principal—E.  G.  BANKS.  Esq..M.A.,WorcesterCollege,Oxford,Graduate  in  Classical 

Honours  ;  assisted  by  Graduate  Masters  of  experience. 
Many  Pupila  of  this  School  have  recently  taken  high  Honours  at  University  and  other  Com- 
petitive Examinations,  of  whom  a  list  will  be  furnished  on  application.  For  a  prospectus  of 
Terms,  &c.  apply  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stantial.  Chatham  House,  Ramsgate. 

ADIES'  SCHOOL,   Mary  Street  House,  TAUNTON,  for 

the  Daughters  of  Clergymen,  Professional  Men,  and  Gentlemen—The  Education  given 
18  a  thoroughly  sound  one,  and  the  assistance  of  experienced  Masters  is  procured  in  the  study  of 
those  branches  of  learning  which  are  generally  neglected  in  the  education  of  Ladies.  Thereat 
"Work  done  is  tested  by  the  College  of  Preceptors  and  the  Oxford  Local  Examinations,  and  by 
examinations  carefully  conducted  in  the  School  itself.  Four  Pupils  passed  the  Senior  Oxford 
Local  Examination  and  Two  the  Junior,  in  June  last.  And  at  the  Christmas  Examination  of 
the  College  of  Preceptors.  Eight  Third  Class,  Five  Second  Class,  and  Three  First  Class  Certificates, 
including  special  and  Honour  Certificates,  and  the  College  First  Prize  for  English  subjects, 
"were  gained  by  the  Pupils.  Inclusive  terms  do  not  exceed  50  Guineas  per  annum  Full  parti- 
culars will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Lady-Principal.  The  highest  references  given. 

OLKESTONE.— The  Rev.  A.  L.  HUSSEY,  M.A.,  Ch.Ch7, 

Oxford  (late  of  Peterley  House,  Bucks),  PREPARES  BOYS  of  Nine  and  upwards  for 
Eton  and  other  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  at  Durham  House. 

OLKESTONE.— Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  Oxon 

(formerly  Principal  of  the  Elphinstone  High  School,  Bombay),  will  continue,  with  the 
Assistance  of  a  Cambridge  Honours-Man,  to  prepare  PUPILS  for  the  Universities,  Indian 
Civil  Service,  Woolwich,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations. — Terms  and  References  on 
application.  

A    GENTLEMAN  (formerly  in  the  Army),  Married,  living  on 

his  own  Estate,  in  one  of  the  best  parts  of  Hants,  assisted  by  a  Militia  Officer  of  great 
Experience  in  Tuition,  wishes  to  receive  SIX  PUPILS  to  prepare  them  for  the  University, 
Civil  Service,  and  Competitive  Examinations.  Both  Gentlemen  well  versed  in  Modern 
Languages  acquired  abroad.    Church  of  England.   The  Advertiser,  from  his  position,  can 

offer  exceptional  Advantages.    Highest  references  given  and  required  Address,  C.  C, 

King's  Library,  Alton,  Hants^  

F~  RENCH  FAMILY.— Mr.  AUGUSTE  BODART,  who  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  Tuition,  continues  to  receive,  on  his  own  Estate,  in  one 
of  the  best  parts  of  Boulogne,  Two  or  Three  PUPILS  of  good  English  Families,  towhom  he 
will  devote  his  whole  attention.   One  Vacancy. 

The  Pupils  have  peculiar  Advantages,  and  there  are  great  facilities  for  acquiring  the  French 
Language. 

For  further  particulars,  address  to  the  Principal  Notabilities  of  Boulogne,  or  to  Mr.  Auguste 
Bo  DART,  33  rue  du  Prince  Albert,  Boulogne-sur-mer,  France. 

AMALIENBERG  CASTLE,  Murgthal,  G.-D.  of  Baden, 
and  21  rue  de  la  Faisanderie,  Fassy,  Paris. 
Dr.  HEDLER  and  BROTHER  receive  in  their  Establishments  in  Paris  and  Germany  a 
Limited  Number  of  ENGLISH  PUPII..S  who  wisli  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  French 
and  German.  Both  Establishments  are  beautifully  situated,  and  offer  in  every  respect  all  com- 
forts of  a  private  home.  Highest  References  in  England,  France,  and  Germany.  One  of  the 
Partners  is  now  in  London,  and  will  be  happy  to  see  Parents  or  Guardians  at  22  Holies 
Street.  Cavendish  Square,  any  day  from  Eleven  to  Three,  except  on  Saturdays.  Letters  can  be 
directed  to  the  above  Address,  for  inquiries,  to  Castle  Amalienberg,  or  Paris. 

UPIL.— A  GENTLEMAN,  who   has  the  Management  of 

conBidcrnl)le  Property  in  Kent,  is  prepared  to  receive  into  his  Family  a  YOUNG 
GENTLEMAN  wishing  to  be  instructed  in  the  Duties  of  a  LAND  AGENT.— Address, 
X.Y.Z..  Mr.  Snelling's  Library,  Tonbridge. 

OMAN     ai^d     INTERNATIONAL      LAW.  —  Wanted, 

PRIVATE  LESSONS  in  the  above  Subjects  by  a  GENTLEMAN,  who  would  be  glad  to 
meet  with  a  IJurristcr  able  to  give  him  an  Hour  in  the  Morning  Three  or  Four  Times  a  Week. 
A  Critical  Knowledge  of  tlie  Text  of  certain  Portions  of  tlie  Digests  required.— Address,  by 
letter,  to  R.  T.  L.,  Arundel  Club,  Salisbury  Street,  Strand, 

NSALARIED  GOVERNESS.— A  LADY,  well  connected, 

on  accomi)lished  Linguist  (having  lived  on  the  Continent  for  many  years),  a  good 
jMueicIan,  experienced  in  and  fond  of  Teaching,  wishes  to  be  received  into  a  Gentleman's  Family 
liring  in  London,  wiiere  she  would  give  the  Daughters  Instruction,  from  Nine  a.m.  to  One  P.M., 
lor  her  Board.  Excellent  references  given  and  required,  and  a  personal  interview.- Address 
•first.  P..  care  of  Miss  Fity,er,  High  Street,  Exeter.  

A CLERGYMAN'S  WIDOW  wishes  to  meet  with  a  LADY 
to  LIVE  with  her;  or  she  would  take  the  entire  Charge  of  a  Young  Lady  requiring  a 
Choperonc.  Tlie  highest  references  given  and  required.— Letters  to  be  addressed,  L.  11., 
3H  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C^  

DAILY  GOVEUNESS.— A  LADY  is  desirous  of  obtaining 
the  ServiccB  of  a  DAILY  GOVERNESS  for  the  Instruction  of  her  Two  DaughterM. 
oi  the  respective  ngca  of  Sixteen  and  Ten.  and  of  her  Son,  ngcil  Six.  She  wishes  to  meet  with 
a  Laily  who  is  thoroughly  compelCTit  to  give  Instruction,  witliout  ttie  aid  of  Masters,  irt 
3Engli«n.  French,  (Jcrman.  Music,  and  Drawing,  and  who  liM  had  experience  in  Tuition  :  or  a 
Gcrriian  Lady  witli  a  Kiifllcicnt  knowledge  of  the  EngliHli  I^anguuge  would  be  acceptable  for 
the  IiiHtnictirin  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Advertiser,  wlio  would  make  other  arrangements 
rc«prctinK  her  Sr)n'M  ICdiication.  Tlie  AdvertiKcr  is  Hving  nt  South  Kensington,  and  would 
XC'iuirc  the  Daily  Attendunee  of  a  Lady  from  Ten  to  Six  o  cU)ck,  excepting  on  Saturday,  when 

the  Iloum  would  be  from  Ten  to  Twelve  o'clock  Addresu  (.by  letter),  S.  G.,  care  ot  Messrs. 

Binith.  Elder,     C:o..  I.'i  Waterloo  Place.  S.\V^  

A BACIIKI.OR  of  ARTS  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
who  huH  had  much  Experience  in  preparing  the  Sons  of  Noblemen  and  Gcnlh'mi'n  for 
TAfin.  Harrow,  the  UniventiticM,  and  Public  Kxaminationti.  wiKhci  to  meet  with  un  ENGAGE- 
WENT.-AddrenH,  L.  M.  N.  O.,  PoHt  (Xlicc,  Ebury  Street,  Piinlico,  S.W. 


HYDKOPATllY.— HIJDHHOOK   PARK,  Richmond  Hill. 
/'/i,/-iVi>in-Dr.  EDWARD  LANE.  M.A. .  M.D.  Edin.   Turki»h  Bathn.  Con«ulta- 
tlonii  daily  (Huturduy  cxceptedj  at  7  PriiiccH  Street,  Hanover  Sijuarc,  from  Ten  till  Twelve. 

WINTER  SEASON.— ORANVILLE  HOTEL,  St.  Lawionce- 
on-Sea.  'J'Imnet — During  the  Winter  Months  u  lleduetlnn  of  2.'i  per  cent. 'will  be  made 
upon  ApnrtnienlM  takvu  by  tlic  Week,  lloiird,  £.i  :in,  yvr  week  ;  Apartmentu  according  to  hI/o 
and  p^jBitlon  i  Attendance.  In.  aday.  Ilydnipulhie, 'X  urkliih.  ur  one  and  every  dcHcriiition  of 
Jlolhii  In  the  Hotel.   'J  uble  d'hute  ut  fi.:i(i  i'.M._  

BRIGHTON.  — JJEDKORD  HOTEL.  —  Every  endeavour  is 
ma/letorondcrthii  Hotel  coiinl  to  itit  long-cxUtlne  repute.  Spaelouii  Coffee  Room  for 
"JjtuWvn  iind  GentU'inrn.  Kea-Wnter  Si-rvin;  In  the  Hotel.  —  Communlcatluni  to  The 
IHaNAOKU.  Ilcflford  Hotel  (,*ompnr.y,  Litnltcd, 


CAUTION.— The  "Nl'^W  CHARTA  I'ERFECTA  (X)IJRT 
NOTK  1'AI'i:H,"  ltcKl»l(Ti'iI._Thp  I'MlillrnTO  rr.ncriruny  cniiliiincil  timt  Die  "  NKW 
COIMIT  Nd  l  K  1-Al4;ll"  (II.  UMil  Uy  llic  lUijol  I'oniilj  ]  l>  li>  lio  liiul  only  n!  .IKNNKIl  *i 
KNEWHTIJII,  lli  riililii-  Kiiiiravir.,  Mull<imr».  /kc,  by  HpicUil  A|i|«iliiliiifnlii  to  lliiir  Knyiil 
litghncttei  the  I'rlnw  tod  rriuccu  of  Wulci,  33  St.  Jomci'i  Street,  and  (Mi  Jcrmyii  Street,  S.W, 


OVERLAND  ROUTE.— The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIEN- 
TAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  BOOK  PASSENGEKS  and  receive 
Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 

Feom  Southamptos.  ( JuTa^AnSa). 

GIBRALTAR  1    Every  Thursday, 

MALTA  /         at  2  p.m.  — 

Every  Thursday,  | 

BOMBAY   I  at  2  p.m.  I 

GALLE  1 

MADRAS  ... 
CALCUTTA  . 


Every  Friday 
Morning. 


Faou  Bbisdisi. 


Every  Monday, 
bt  5  a.m. 


PENANG 
SINGAPORE 

CHINA  

JAPAN  

AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEALAND 
(Cargo  only) 


ND."| 


Thursday.  Jan.  2 
and  16,  at  2  p.m. 


Thursday,  Jan.  16, 
at  2  p.m. 


Friday  Morning,  j  Monday,  Jan.  13  and 
Jan.  10  and  2-1.     (       27,  at  5  a.m. 

Friday  Morning,  f  Monday,  Jan.  27,  at 


Table  Knives. 

Dessert  Knives. 

Carvers. 

s.  d. 

6.  d. 

e.  d. 

17  . 

14  . 

per  Pair  6  t 

18  . 

15  . 

7  . 

28  . 

21  . 

..      7  . 

33  . 

25  . 

„       9  6 

36  . 

27  . 

„       9  . 

42  . 

32  . 

.,      14  . 

42  . 

35  . 

,.      17  . 

62  . 

38  . 

„      18  . 

23  . 

19  . 

..       7  6 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengera  letuming  by  the  Company*fl  Steamers  within 

Six  or  Twelve  Months  of  their  arrival. 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  via  Bombay  to  the  principal  Railway  Stations  in  India, 
and  through  Tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are  issued  at  the  Company's  Office.  Tickets  to 
Brindisi  only  can  also  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Lebeau  &  Co.,  6  Billiter  Street  (South  Italian 
Railway  Oflice), 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  information,  apply  at  the  Company's 
Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street.  London,  or  Oriental  Place, Southampton. 

T  N  D  I  A  N         PARCEL  POST. 

Commencing  on  FEBRUARY  1. 
Under  Authority  from  the  POSTMASTER-GENERAL  of  INDIA. 
Parcels  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  iu  weight  and  2  ft.  x  1  ft.  x  1  ft.  in  size,  and  £20  in  value, 
are  conveyed  by  tlie  Peninsulak  and  Oriental  Company  from  London  to  any  Post  Town 
in  India  at  a  uniform  cliarge  of  Is.  4d.  per  lb.   Full  Particulars  on  application  at 
122  LEADENHALL  STREET,  E.C. 

ODRIGUES'    MONOGRAMS,    ARMS,     CRESTS,  and 

ADDRESSES  Desiened,  and  Steel  Dies  Engraved  as  Gems. 
RAISED,  RUSTIC,  GROTESQUE,  and  ECCENTRIC  MONOGRAMS  artistically  de- 
signed for  any  combination  of  Letters.   NOTE  PAPER  and  ENVELOPES  Stamped  in  Coloar 
Relief,  and  brilliantly  Illuminated  in  Gold.  Silver,  and  Colours,  in  the  liighest  Style  of  Art. 
CARD-PLATE  elegantly  engraved,  and  100  Superfine  Cards  printed  for  4s.  6d. 

At  HENRY  RODRIGUES',  42  PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 

PATENTED  IMPROVEMENT  in  WATCHES.— E.  DENT 

&  CO..  61  Strand  and  34  Royal  Exchange,  Manufacturers  to  Iler  Majesty,  makers  of 
the  New  Standard  Clock  of  the  Royal  Observatory.  Greenwich,  &c..  invite  attention  to  their 
NEW  PATENT  ESCAPEMENT  for  HALF  CHRONOMETER  WATCHES,  which  ren- 
ders them  less  susceptible  to  injury,  and  conccts  those  errors  of  performance  which  generally 
arise  from  rough  usage.  Catalogues  on  application,  61  Strand,  and  34  Royal  Exchange 
(adjoining  Lloyd's),  London.  

'T'HE  ASTRONOMER-ROYAL  Reported  to  the  Admiralty 

(August  13, 1870).  on  40  Chronometers  entered  for  annual  competition,  "  M.  F.  DENT'S 
is  the  finest  we  have  ever  had  on  trial."— M.  F.  DENT.  Chronometer.  Watch,  and  Clock  Maker 
to  the  Queen, 33  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS. 

FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  Cash  Prices ;  no  Extra  Charges. 
Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from.  All  Goods  Warranted.  Terms  post  free  ;  with  Illustrated 
Price  Catalogue,  three  stamps — 249  and  2hO  Tottenham  Court  Road.   Established  l!i62. 

CUTLERY,    Warranted. — Tlie  most   varied  Assortment  of 
TABLE  CUTLERY  :n.  the  World,  all  warranted,  is  on  Sale  at  WILLIAM  S. 
BURTON'S. 

The  Blades  are  all  of  the  finest  Steel. 

3j-inch  Ivory  Handles  per  Doeen 

3i  ditto  Balance  ditto    u 

4  ditto       ditto    „ 

4  ditto  fine  Ivory  Handles   

4  ditto  extra  lar^e  ditto    „ 

4  ditto  African  Ivory  ditto   «, 

Ditto,  with  Silver  Ferules   „ 

Ditto,  with  Silvered  Bladea   » 

Nickel  Electro  Silvered  Handles 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appointment,  to  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE,  containing  upwards  of       Illustrations  of  his 

unrivalled  Stock,  with  List  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  30  large  Show-roome.  post  free  

39  Oxford  Street,  AV. ;  1,  1  A,  2,  3  and  4  Newman  Street;  4,5  and  6  Perry's  Place ;  and  I 
Newman  Yard.  London.  W.  The  Cost  of  delivering  Goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will  always  undertake 
delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate.   _^  _ 

WOOD     TAPESTRY     DECORATIONS.  —  HOWARD'S 
PATENT  Wood  Tapestry  can  be  applied  to  all  even  surfaces,  being  an  adaptation 

of  real  wood,  in  lieu  of  painting  or  paper  hanging,  being  beautiful  in  effect  and  exceedingly 
duraljle.  HOWARD  &  SONS. 

Decorators,  25,  26,  &  27  Berners  Street.  London.  W.,  and  Midland  BuUcUiig8» 
 New  Street,  Birmingham.  

T  ADIES'  BOOTS  for  SKATING.— Satin  Boots,  16s.  6d. 

^  Guinea  Cork-soled  Boots.  Velvet  Boots,  5s.  6d.   Catalogues,  post  fi-ee. 

THOMAS  D.  MARSHALL,  192  Oxford  Street,  \V. 

ESTABLISHED  1864. 

TIMEWELL,  SPECIAL  TAILOR 
and  MILITARY  OUTFITTER  to  Gentlemen  who  require  no  Credit,  8  Sackville  Street. 
Piccadilly,  W.  "A  private  trade  of  hishest  class  and  character,  yielding  to  its  patrons  the  tull 
advantages  of  their  position."  Book  of  Prices  post  Irec. 

pLARK'S   PATENT  STEEL  NOISELESS  SHUTTERS, 

Self-Coiling.  Fire  and  Thief  Proof,  can  be  adapted  to  any  Window  or  other  Opening. 

Prospectuses  free  CLARK  &  CO.,  Sole  Patentees,  Rathbone  Place.  W. ;  Paris,  Manchester, 

l..iverpool.  and  Dublin.  ^  

nPHE    LITERARY    MACHINE    (Patented),  under  Royal 

patronage,  for  holding  a  Book.  Writing-desk.  Lamp.  Meals. &c..  in  any  position,  ovcca 
Bed,  Sofa,  or  C  hair,  and  screening  the  Face  from  tlie  Fire.  Invaluable  to  Invalids.  Admirably 
adapted  for  India.  A  most  useful  and  elegant  Gift.   Prices  from  208.   Drawings  free. 
J.  CARTER,  OA  New  Cavendish  Street.  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 

OLD      CREAM  ROSES. 

In  Jars.  Is. 

PIESSE  &  LUBIN  prepare  this  ctquisite  Cosmetic  with  the  greatest  care.  fVesh  daily.  Cold 
Cream  Soap,  free  from  alkali,  2s.  per  lb.   Sold  by  all  fashioniible  Druggists  and  Per(\imer8. 

Ask  for  PiKssK  S:  LuitiN's  mttnufuctures  to  prevent  disappointment  Laboratory  of  Flowers, 

•J^New  ll()iid_Strcot,  London.  

TRON   WINE  iilNS.— FARROW  &  JACKSON  (Business 

cstatilished  1798).  First  Wrought- Iron  Wine  Hlua,  invented  and  made  by  the  la«o 
Mr.  I'arrow  in  IS'il.  First  Wine  Uiu.i.  witli  separate  rest  lor  eiicli  bottle,  registered  by  present 
firm  March  I,  lnol.  The  new  Exhibit  Bins,  also  with  fepunile  rest  lor  ciieh  bottle  ilmtso 
arranged  tlult  the  necks  of  the  botllcs  ore  outwards,  an  advantage  peculiar  to  this  form  of 

Wine  liinl.  registered  by  them  March  S8,  isr^  18  Great  Tower  Street,  8  Uaymorket. 

91  ManscU  Street,  l^ondon  t  and  :j3  Hue  du  Pont  Neuf,  Paris. 

n  0  C  0  A        FOR        I~N  V  A  L  I  D  S. 

^  SAVORY  &  MOORE'S  DIGESTIVE  COCOA. 

Specially  prepared  for  Sull'erers  IVom  Indigestion,  Debility,  ond  rulmnnary  Complaints;  II 
highly  iiutrilLous,  easily  digested  and  palatable,  and  adapted  for  the  most  Delicate  Stumadl. 
Sold  in  Tins  from  Is.  Cd.  by  all  Chemists  and  Italian  Woreliousemen,  ond  by  the 
Manufacturers, 
SAVORY  k  MOORE,  113  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. 


YOUNGER  &  CO.'S   ALES.  — As  a  tonic  and  for 

purity  and  ynollty  nothing  can  exceed  these  Ales  in  value. 
Sold  by  leading  retailers.   See  Trode  Morks.   Breweries,  Edinhnrgh.   Established  1749. 
London  Stores.  Belvedere  Hood,  8.K.  i  Llvcriiool  Oltice,  51  Smith  John  Street. 

CALT  &  CO.'S  EAST  INDIA  PALE  nnd  BUUTON^ALEs" 

O  („  iJottle.nlMo  in  Ciink.  in  (he  Uncut  Condithm,  <'II AMI'ACNK-Honzy.  41*.;  Cnrle 
Blanche,  n In.  I  SilU'ry.24ii.  per  do/eu.  POK  T— CoekhurirB  Ohl  CruHted,  41ii.,a.'>ii..  3ii«.i  Draught, 
VU.  per  doKcn.  SHEIUIY— S.  FIiio.IWh.i  Fino.:Ui«.t  Pale  or  Oold.  ain.  per  dofen.  CLARET— 
Good.  M».i  Supcrhir,  If>f.,  lH0.,yif.  per  dozen  MOODY  &  CO..  40  Limo  Street,  London,  E.C. 

KI  N  A  11  A  N'S^     L  J  J     ^     W  irFsT<:^Y; 
ThU  celebrfttrd  and  most  dellcloufi  old  mellow  Spirit  \»  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH 
WIHSKIKS.  In  unrivalled,  pcrtectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  timn  the  tlne*t  Cognae 
Itraiidy.   Note  the  Hod  Seal.  I'liik  Label,  and  Cork  brnnded  "  Kinahan'H  .  LL  .  WhUky.'* 
WholcialG  Depot,  SO  OHEAT  TITCHFIELD  8Xll£LT,  OXJb  OllU  STREET,  W. 


January  25,  1873.]  The  Saturday  Eeview. 


SIX  PER  CENT.  LEASED  LINE,  WITH  PARTICIPATION  IN  SURPLUS  PROFITS. 

ISSUE    OF   G,GOO    SHAKES    OF   £10  EACH, 

BEING  THE   SHAEE   CAPITAL  APPLICABLE   TO   THE   MOEL  TRYFAN" 
UNDERTAKING  OF  THE 

HORTH  WALES  lAEEOW  GAUGE  EAILWAYS  COIPAIY. 

Incorporated  by  Act  of  ParHament,  35  and  36  Vic,  cap.  175,  for  the  construction  of  the  Moel  Tryfan  undertaking,  viz. 
from  the  Junction  with  the  Carnarvonshire  Railway  to  Moel  Tryfan.    The  General  undertaking 

is  from  Port  Madoc  to  Bettws-y-Coed. 


The  Company  has  entered  into  an  agreement  leasing  the  Moel  Tryfan  undertaking  for  21  years,  at  a  minimum  Rent  of  Six  per  cent,  on  the  Share 
Capital  now  for  Subscription,  -with  extra  Rent  by  participation  in  profits  over  Six  per  cent,  from  time  to  time  in  proportion  to  the  traffic. 

Interest  will  accrue  immediately  at  Six  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  above  Shares — a  sufficient  amount  having  been  invested  in  Consols  in  the  names  of 
Sir  Lleweltx  Tdrnek,  Chairman,  and  Thomas  Bolland,  Esq.,  as  Trustees,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  such  Interest  during  the  construction  of  the 
lines,  on  the  completion  of  which  the  Lease  will  come  into  operation.   The  Lines  are  to  be  finished  within  eighteen  months. 


Directors. 

Sir  LLEWELYN  TURNER,  Parkia,  Carnarvon,  Chairman. 
Sir  RICHARD  BULKELEY  WILLIAMS  BULKELEY,  Bart. 

THOMAS  BOLL  AND,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Snowdon  Slate  Quarries  Company,  Limited. 
THOMAS  DUNCOMBE  LOVE  JONES-PARRY,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Madryn,  PwliheU. 
JAMES  HEWITT  OLIVIER,  Esq.,  Brondanw,  Carnarvon. 
CHARLES  PEARSON,  Esq.,  Brynseiont,  Carnarvon. 

LIVINGSTON  THOMPSON,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Festiniog  Railway  Company. 
Bankers— The  NATIONAL  PROVINCIAL  BANK  of  ENGLAND,  112  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.G.,  London,  and  its  Branches. 
So/ice^ors— Messrs.  BIRCHAM  &  CO.,  46  Parliament  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Engineer— CBAVLLES  E.  SPOONER,  Esq.,  C.E.,  Engineer  of  the  festiniog  Railway. 
Brokers— Uessn.  JAMES  SHEPHERD  &  CO.,  10  Old  Broad  Street,  E.G.,  London. 
Secretary— n^^RY  WATTS,  Esq. 
Offices:  46  PARLIAMENT  STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 


The  Directors  of  the  North  Waltes  Narrow  Gauge  Railways  CoMPAyr  are  prepared  to 
receive  Applications  for  fi.600  Shares  of  £10  each,  being  the  Share  Capital,  which,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  Parliament  incorporating  the  Company,  is  specially  applicable  to  the 
oon'truction  of  the  Moel  Tryfan  undertakins.  which  consists  of  the  Lines  of  Railway,  viz. 
from  the  Junction  with  the  Carnarvonshire  Railway  to  Moel  Tryfan,  and  Branch  to  Bettws 
Garraon. 

The  price  of  iasueof  the  Shares  now  offered  is  par,  payable  as  follows  :— 
£1   0  on  each  Share,  payable  on  Application, 
4   0         „  „        on  Allotment. 

2  10         „  „        on  April  1, 1S73, 

2  10  „       on  May  1,  1873. 

£10  0 

SubKribera  arc  at  liberty  to  pay  np  the  whole  amount  for  their  Shares  on  Allotment, 
thereby  becoming  immediately  entitled  to  Interest  at  Six  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  full 
amount. 

The  Interest  will  be  payable  half-yearly,  on  January  1  and  July  1  in  each  year.  The  first 
payment  of  Interest  will  be  made  on  July  1  next. 

The  NoBTH  Wales  Narrow  Gauge  Railwat.s  Company  has  been  incorporated  by  a 
special  Act  of  Parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  atfordinir  railway  accommodation  to  districts 
requiring  the  same  in  North  Wales,  upon  the  Narrow  Gauge  prmciple  so  successfully  carried 
out  by  the  Festiniog  Railway  Company. 

The  Act  provides  for  and  authorises  the  construction  of  the  followinc  Lines  of  Railway,  viz. : 

The  Moel  Tryfan  undertaking  branch,  which  is  to  commence  with  a  Junction  with  the 
Carnarvonshire  Railway  to  Moel  Tryfan,  and  also  to  Bettws  Garmon,  a  distance  of  about 
14  miles. 

The  General  undertaking  branch  is  to  commence  at  Port  Madoc  and  terminate  at  Bettws-y- 
Coed,  a  distance  of  about  23  miles. 

By  the  Moel  Tryfan  Line  the  Moel  Tryfan  Slate  Quarries  and  the  Bettws  Garmon  Valley,  and 
also  the  Quarries  and  Mineral  properties  adjacent,  will  be  placed  in  communication  with  the 
Carnarvon-hire  P.ailway,  which  forms  part  of  the  system  of  the  London  and  North- Western 
Bailway,  thereby  affurdin?  railway  connection  with  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  the  North  Wales  Narrow  Gauge  Railways  Company 
18  required  to  issue  separate  Capitals  for  each  undertaking,  which  they  are  bound  to  treat  aa 
separate  and  distinct  undertakings  in  all  respects  as  to  Capital  and  Income. 

The  Share  Capital  of  the  Moel  Tryfan  undertaking  is  £66,000,  and  that  of  the  General  under- 
taking £1.>0.000,  with  the  usual  Parliamentary  borrowing  powers. 

The  6,600  Shares  of  £10  each  now  for  Subscription  constitute  the  separate  Share  Capital 
specially  applicable  to  the  above  Moel  Tryfan  Lines. 

It  has  been  practically  proved  by  the  experience  of  the  Festiniog  Railway —to  which  the  Rail- 
irays  now  about  to  be  constructed  are  in  most  respects  identical—that  narrow  guage  railways, 
in  addition  to  the  advant^es  they  possess  as  regards  cheapness  of  construction,  allow  of  their 
working  at  rates  much  below  those  of  railways  of  broader  gauge,  and  instead  of  the  working 
expenses  absorbing  more  than  fifty  r'cr  cent,  of  the  receipts,  as  is  the  case  with  railways  on  the 
eld  principle,  they  do  not  exceed  from  thirty-five  to  forty-five  per  cent. 

The  Company  have  entered  into  an  agreement  with  a  responsible  lessee,  Mr.  Hugh  Beaver 
Roberts,  of  Bangor  and  Leamington,  to  lease  the  Moel  Tryfan  undertaking  for  a  term  of 
twenty-one  years  from  their  completion,  at  a  fixed  minimum  Rent  of  Six  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  the  Share  Capital,  in  addition  to  providing  Interest  on  the  sura  authorised  to  be  borrowed 
on  Debentures  and  Administration  Charges. 

TTndcr  the  provisions  of  the  Lease  i"  which  is  to  be  conflmned  by  an  Act  now  before  Parliament) 
the  Leasee  is  to  maintain,  manage,  and  work  the  Line,  bearing  all  expenses  and  administration, 
the  Company  receiving  the  whole  of  the  gross  Receipts,  and  after  deductions  the  Interest  on 
Debentures,  retaining  thereout  the  necessary  sum  out  of  which  to  pay  Six  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  the  Share  Capital,  to  be  increased  as  follows  : 

If  the  net  earnings  of  the  Railways  available  for  Dividend  on  the  Share  Capital  amount  to 
more  than  £3.960  per  annum,  one-fourth  of  the  surplus  beyond  the  amount  necessary  to  pay  the 
minimum  Dividend  of  Six  per  cent,  up  to  £6,600  is  to  be  added  to  the  minimum  Kent, and  applied 
in  payment  of  farther  Dividends. 


If  such  net  earnings  amount  to  more  than  £6,600  per  annum,  one-third  of  the  surplus  beyond 
£6,600,  up  to  £8,:i^j0,  is  to  be  taken  as  additional  Rent,  and  applied  in  payment  of  further 
Dividends. 

If  such  net  earnings  amount  to  more  than  £8,250  per  annum,  one-half  of  the  surplus  beyond 
£8,250  to  be  taken  as  a  further  addition  to  the  Rent,  and  applied  in  payment  of  further 
Dividends. 

The  effect  of  the  above  arrangement  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table  :— 

If  the  Rent  receivable  by  the  Such  sum  will  yield  a  Dividend 

Company  amounts  to  to  the  Shareholders  of— 

Minimum  guaranteed   6  per  Cent. 

£.^,940   7 

6.600    8 

7,260    9  „ 

7,930    10  „ 

The  Festiniog  Railway,  built  on  the  narrow  gauge,  has  been  a  very  great  success.  The  net 
earnings  for  1«70  amounted  to  £10,241,  and  for  1871  to  £10,486;  and  should  the  traffic  of  this 
Company's  Line  be  developed  in  the  same  proportion  the  net  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  Lessee 
to  the  Company,  allowing  Forty  per  cent,  for  working  expenses,  would  be  sufficient  to  yield  a 
Dividend  upon  the  Share  Capital  now  for  subscription  of  about  Ten  per  cent,  per  annum. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that,  in  addition  to  the  fixed  and  certain  Dividend  under  the  Lease  of 
Six  per  cent,  per  annum,  absolutely  secured  to  the  Shareholders  during  the  term  of  the  Lease, 
viz.,  twenty-one  years,  there  is  every  probability  that  much  higher  rates  of  Dividend  will  be 
earned  as  the  Mineral  and  Slate  properties  surrounding  the  Lines  progress. 

There  are  no  Preference  Shares  to  absorb  any  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  Company. 

Until  the  lease  comes  into  operation  on  the  completion  of  the  Lines— the  whole  of  which  are 
contracted  to  be  opened  for  traffic  (under  penalties)  witliin  eighteen  months  from  their  com- 
mencement—the  due  and  punctual  payment  of  Interest,  half-yearly,  at  the  rate  of  £6  per  cent, 
per  annum,  is  guaranteed  to  the  Shareholders  by  the  investment  in  Consols  of  a  sum  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  in  the  joint  names  of  Sir  Llewelyn  Turner  (Chairman),  and  Thomas 
BoLLAND,  Esq.,  who  have  consented  to  act  as  Trustees  for  the  holders  of  the  Shares  now  to  be 
issued. 

A  Contract  has  been  entered  into  for  the  construction  of  the  Railway^s  with  a  responsible 
contractor,  Mr.  H.  Unsworth  M'Kee,  of  Tremadoc,  who  has  given  security  for  the  completion 
of  the  Moel  Tryfan  Line  within  twelve  months,  and  of  the  Bettws  Garmon  Line,  within 
eighteen  months  from  their  commencement. 

In  the  event  of  no  allotment  being  made  to  any  applicant,  the  Deposit  paid  will  be  returned 
forthwith,  without  deduction  :  should  the  Shares  allotted  be  less  than  the  number  applied  for, 
the  surplus  paid  on  application  will  go  in  reduction  of  the  amount  payable  on  allotment. 

Scrip  Certificates  will  be  issued  on  receipt  of  the  amount  payable  on  allotment  until  the  full 
amount  of  the  Shares  has  been  paid,  when  they  will  be  exchanged  tor  Share  Certificates. 

The  Company's  Act  of  Parliament,  a  copy  of  the  Lease,  and  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament 
confirmatory  thereof,  may  be  inspected  at  the  Offices  of  the  Solicitors  of  the  Company,  Messrs. 
BiHCHAM  &  Co.,  4G  Parliament  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Applications,  accompanied  by  the  payment  of  £1  for  each  Share  applied  for,  will  be  received 
on  the  Form  enclosed,  which  can  be  forwarded  either  to  the  National  Provincial  Bank  of 
England.  112  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C.,  London,  or  its  Branches  ;  or  to  Henry 
Watts,  Esq.,  the  Secretary,  at  the  Company's  Offices,  46  Parliament  Street,  Westminster, 
London. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained  at  the  Brokers  of  the  Company, 
Messrs  James  Shepherd  &  Co.,  lU  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  London,  or  of  the  Secretary,  at 
the  Offices  of  the  Company. 

By  order  of  the  Board. 

LLEWELYN  TURNER,  Chairman. 
HENRY. WATTS.  Secretary, 
46  Parliament  Street,  Westminster,  S.  W.,  January  20,  1873.  . 


Six  per  Cent.  Leased  Line  (with  Participation  in  Surplus  Profits).     Issue  of  6,600  Shares  of  £10  Each, 

Being  the  Share  Capital  applicable  to  the  Moel  Tryfan  undertaking  of  the 

NOKTH  WALES  NARROW  GAUGE  RAILWAYS  COMPANY. 

(Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament, 35  &  3G  Vic,  cap.  175). 
FORM    OP    APPLICATION  (to  be  retained  by  the  Bankers). 
TO  THE  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  NORTH  WALES  NARROW  GAUGE  RAILWAYS  COMPANl'. 
Gentlemew, — Saving  paid  to  the  National  Provd<xial  Bank  of  England  the  Sum  of  Pounds,  being  £1  per  Share  on  Shares  of  £10 

each  on  the  North  Wales  Narrow  Gauge  Railways  Company  (Moel  Tryfan  undertaking),  I  request  you  to  allot  me  that  number  of  such  Shares,  and  I  hereby 
a^rfte  to  accept  the  same,  or  any  lesa  number  that  be  allotted  to  me,  and  to  pay  the  balance  of  the  amount  of  such  Shares,  according  to  the  terms  of  your  Prospectus, 
dated  Jannary  20, 1873. 

Name  (in  full)  

Address   

Profession  (if  any)  

Date   1873. 

Signature   

(Addition  to  be  filled  up  if  the  Applicant  wishes  to  pay  up  in  full.) 
I  desire  to  pay  up  my  Subscription  in  full,  receiving  Interest  thereon  from  the  date  of  Payment. 

Signature  


ISSUE  of  0,000  SHAKES  of  £10  each,  being  the  Share  Capital  applicable  to  the  Moel  Tryfan  undertaking  of  the  NORTH 
WALES  NARROW  OAUOE  RAILWAYS  COMPANY.— Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS  for  the  above  will  be  CLOSED  on  Monday  next, 
the  27th  in8t.,for  London,  and  on  Tuesday  next,  the  28th  inst.,  for  Country  Applications. 

i6  Parliament  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  January  23,  1873.  By  Order  of  the  Board,  HENRY  WATTS,  Secrelanj. 
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The  Saturday  Eeview. 


[January  25,  1873. 


THE    AGRA    BANK,    Limited.  —  Established "  in  1833. 
CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 
Head  Office— NICHOLAS  LAI^E.  LOMBARD  STREET.  LOUDON. 
Beaxches  iu  Edmburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurrachee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 
Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Termscustomary  with  London  Bankers, 
«nd  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  docs  not  fall  below  £100. 

Depositsreceived  lor  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz. : 

At  5  percent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  12  months' Notice  of  Withdrawal. 
For  shorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Billsissuedat  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  etfeeted  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn, and  Army.  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensionsrealized. 

Bvery  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON,  Chairman. 

pLERICAL,    MEDICAL,    and    GENERAL  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 
Established  1824. 
Directors' 

Chairman-Tbe  Right  Hon.  JOHN  ROBERT  MOWBRAY,  JI.P.,  D.C.L. 
Dcput  i/-Chairmen. 
WILLIAM  BOWMAN,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Sir  CHARLES  LOCOCK;,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 


Jas.  M.  Amott,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Lionel  S.  Beale,  M.B..F.K.S. 
Patrick  Black,  M.D. 
Charles  M.  Deane,  Esq. 
Arthur  Farre,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Professor  Humphry,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Rev.  J ohn  Edwd.  Kempe,  i ' 


Gerard  W.  Lvdekkcr.  Esq.,  M.A. 
Rev.  Richd.  Michell.  D.D. 
The  Viscount  Midleton. 
Sir  Jas.  Paget,  Bt.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 
George  H.  Pinckard.  Esq. 
Thomas  Pridgin  Teale,  M.B. 
Sir  Fredk.  M.  Williams,  Bt.,  M.P. 


Actuary  and  Sccrctary-GBOnGE  CUTCLIFFE,  Esq. 
Assistant  ^cmary-BENJAMIN  NE\VBATT,  Esq. 
FINANCIAL  RESULTS. 

The  Annual  Income,  steadily  increasing,  exceeds  £247.010 

The  Assurance  Fund,  safely  invested,  is  over   £1 ,81 0,000 

The  New  Policies  in  the  last  year  were  515,  assuring   £275,740 

The  New  Annual  Premiums  were  £y,iit5l 

The  Total  Claims  by  Death  paid  amount  to  £3,028.  823 

The  Subsisting  Assurances  and  Bonuses  amcmnt  to   £5,733,79y 

DISTINCTIVE  FEATURES. 

Credit  System  On  any  Policy  for  the  whole  duration  of  a  healthy  Life,  where  the  age 

does  not  exceed  60,  one  hall' of  the  Annual  Premiums  during  the  hrst  five  years  may  remain  on 
credit. 

Endowment  Assdeakces  may  be  effected,  without  Profits,  by  which  the  Sum  Assured 
becomes  payable  on  the  attainment  of  a  specified  age,  or  at  death,  whichever  event  shall  first 
iiappea. 

Invalid  Lives  may  be  assured  at  rates  proportioned  to  the  increased  risk. 
Pkompt  Settlement  of  Claims  Claims  paid  thirty  days  after  proof  of  death. 

BONUS. 

The  Reversionary  Bonus  at  the  Quinquennial  Division  in  January,  1872  (amounting  to 
X323,871 )  averaged  49  per  Cent.,  and  the  Cash  Bonus  29  per  Cent,  on  the  Premiums  paid  in  the 
five  years. 

The  next  Division  of  Profits  will  take  place  in  January,  1977,  and  Persons  who  effect  New 
Policies  before  the  end  of  June  next  will  be  entitled  at  that  Division  to  one  year's  additional 
share  of  Profits  over  later  Entrants^ 

REPORT,  1872. 

The  Annual  Report  just  issued,  and  the  Balance  Sheets  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1872,  as 
Tendered  to  the  Board  of  'Trade,  can  be  obtained  of  any  of  the  Society's  Agents,  or  of 

GEORGE  CUTCLIFFE,  Actuary  and  Secretary, 

13  St.  James's  Square,  London,  S.W. 


PHGENIX        FIRE  OFFICE, 
LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON  ESTABLISHED  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Secretary. 

A  G  L  E         INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1807,   (For  Lives  only.) 
79  PALL  MALL,  LONDON. 

Income  from  Premiums    £346,279 

from  Interest    139,049 

Accumulated  Funds   3,I99.fi99 

Also,  a  Subscribed  Capital  of  more  than  £1,.500,000.  The  Expenses  of 
Management  are  under  3  per  cent. 
At  the  Quinquennial  Investigation  in  August  last,  the  Sum  of  £184,654  was  set  aside  for  dis- 
tribution amongst  the  Share  and  Policy-holders.au  ample  reserve  having  been  previously  made 
to  meet  all  future  Claitns  and  provide  for  Bonuses,  Expenses,  and  other  contingencies. 

GEORGE  HU.MPIIREYS,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 

flMP¥RIAL     FIRE     INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803. 

lOLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  £1,600,000,    PAID  UP  AND  INVESTED,  £700,000. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Super intcmlcnt. 


3ELICAN    LIFE    INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  in  1707. 
70  LOMBARD  STREET,  CITY,  AND  67  CHARING  CROSS,  WESTMINSTER. 
Directors. 

Henrjf  R.  Brand,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Octavius  F.  Coope, 
Jolin  Coope  Davis,  Esq. 


Henry  Farquhar,  Esq. 
Charles  Emanuel  Goodliart,  Esq. 
Kirkman  D.  Hodgson.  Esq.,  M.P. 


ITcnry  Lancelot  Holland,  Esq. 
Sir  Julin  Luliliiick,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 
Joliii  Stewjirt  Oxicy,  Esq. 
Bcniamin  Shaw.  Esq. 
Dudley  Hohcrt  STnith.  Esq. 
Havmadukc  Wyvill,  Esq. 


This  Company  offers  COMPLETE  SECURITY. 
Moderate  Kates  of  I'rcmium,  with  Participation  in  Four-fifths  or  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
Profits. 

I/OW  Rales  without  Particip.ation  in  Profits. 

LOANS  in  connexion  with  Life  Assurance,  on  approved  Security,  In  Sums  of  not  less 
than  £504). 

ANNUAL  PREMIUM  required  for  the  Assurance  of  £100,  for  the  WlioIeTcrm  of  Life  : 


Age. 

Without 
Profits. 

With  i 
Profits.  1 

Age. 

Without 
Protlls. 

With 
Profits. 

15 

£1   11  0 

£1  15  0 

*a 

X2   18  10 

JC3    0  !, 

20 

1    13  10 

1    19  3 

.50 

4     0  9 

4   10  7 

3U 

2     4  0 

2  in    4  1 

00 

6     1  0 

0     7  4 
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ROBERT  TUCKER,  .V.«-rcfnrw  and  Aclnnri/. 

LrGilYs, 


URN    the     "STAR"  NIGHT 

For  Safety,  Economy,  and  Renularity.  Six,  Eight,  and  Ten  Honrs, 

  Bold  I'iVtTywhcrc.   


ELA/ENHY  &  SON'S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CON- 
•  DLMENTH.-K.  LAZENBY  &  HON.  Hole  Proprietom  of  the  relelirutod  liecclptn.  and 
ManufHcturer«  of  tlic  I'iflth  M,  Suuf-cM,  and  (''Midiiiu-ntH.  ko  long  anrl  liivourrtl)ly  (lIstiniruiRlicd 
by  tiieir  Name,  arc  (■.■nii.cllcrl  lo  CAUTION  llic  I'lihlic  ai;ain»t  the  inferior  Prepamtions 
•whicli  ore  liutnijiiiil  Inbi  lli  il  In  rlnno  liniliilloii  of  tlli  ir  GikxIm,  witll  a  view  to  mi«lca<l  the 

I*ubllr.— 92  NVIifrnnre  sircei.  (Javciidlih  Htiuare  (late  0  Kdwunls  Street,  I'ortinan  SQunro),  and 
Ifl  Trinity  Klrevt,  Ixmdun,  H.E.    

HARVEY'S   SAUCE.  — CnutionV— The  Admirers  of  this 
ccUrbratcd  Hniicc  arc  parHmilnrly  rcrincnlcd  to  obncrvc  that  each  floHlc. prcnarrd  by 
E.  LAS5KNIJY  Mc  H(JN,  beam  tlie  I^iiIh-I  Uicd  no  many  yciim, iilKncd  "  WintUoth  /.aTrtihi/." 


E  A  L 


T   U    R   T   L  E 


SOUP, 


MiCAI.I/R  WEST  INDIA  TURTLE. 
Ileal  Turllf  Soup  In  Qiiuri.  I'lnt,  nnri  llaH-pInt  Tluii,  ready  lor  Immediate  T7>c. 


Callipiuh  and  (.'nllllii  e  In  'i  lb.  and  I  lb.  Tllii 
llrrcii  Kat  In  <  lb.  T\ii: 
Dried  'riirlle  In  llidk. 

'r»  be  linrl  at  nil  FlrHt-dui  Ilaliau  Wurvhuuici,  and  Whulcialc  of  JODM  )tcCAI,L  ii  CO., 
137  UuundMlllcli,  K.C. 


D 


ELECTRICITY  IS  LIFE. 

PULVERMACHER'S  Improved  Patent  GALVANIC  CHAIN 
BANDS.  BELTS,  BATTERIES,  and  ACCESSORIES.    From  2s.  and  upwards. 
Reliable  evidence  in  proot'  of  the  unrivalled  etticacy  of  these  appliances  in  Rheumatism. 
Gout,  Neuralgia.  Deafness,  Head  and  Tooth  Ache,  Paralysis,  Liver  Complaints,  Cramps, 
Spasms.  Nervous  Debility.  Functional  Disorders,  itc,  is  given  in  the  Pamphlet,  "  Nature's 
Cliief  Restorer  of  Impaired  Vital  Energy." 

Apply  at  PULVERMACHER'8  G^vanic  Establishment,  168  Regent  Street,  London,  W. ; 
■where  Pamphlet  and  full  Price  List  can  be  obtained,  post  free. 

INNEFORD'S    PURE    FLUID  MAGNESIA, 

the  best  Remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn.  Headache, Gout, and  IndigestioD» 
At  172  New  Bond  Street, London  ;  and  of  all  Chemists. 

pURES  of  COUGHS,  COLDS,  and  HOARSENESS  (this 

^    weekl  by  DR.  LOCOCK'S  PULMONIC  WAFERS.-Mr.  SEYWOCtt.  Chemist.  Okc- 

hampton.  writes :  *'  I  am  perfectly  satis-tied  that  they  are  the  best  medicine  for  Coughs  and 
Colds  ever  introduced."   Sold  by  all  Druggists,  at  Is.  IJd.  per  Box. 


BOOKS,  &c. 

IVrUDIE'S    SELECT    LIBRARY,— NEW   BOOKS.— See 

-l-'J-    MUDIE'S  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR.  New  Edition,  now  ready,  postage  free. 

UDIE'S    SELECT   LIBRARY.— NEW    and  CHOICE 

BOOKS.-BOXES  and  PARCELS  of  NEW  and  CHOICE  BOOKS  are  forwarded 
daily  from  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  to  Families,  Book  Societies,  and  Town  and 
"Village  Libraries  and  Reading  Rooms  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  Two  or  Tliree  Friends,  in 
any  neiglibourhood,  may  unite  in  One  Subscription,  commencinsr  at  any  date,  and  thus  obtain 
a  constant  succession  of  the  best  New  Books  as  they  appear,  on  liberal  Terms. 

UDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— CHEAP  BOOKS.— See 

MUDIE'S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE.  The  New  Edition  of  the  Clearance 
Catalo^rue  contains  Sir  Henry  Holland's  Recollections,  J.  R.  Blanche's  Recollections,  Lord 
Elgin's  Journals,  Life  and  Letters  of  Captain  Marryat,  Recollections  of  Society  by  Lady  Cle- 
mentina Davies,  The  Life  of  Court  Beusnot,  South  Sea  Bubbles,  The  Golden  Lion  of  Gran- 
pere,  Lord  Kiltrobbin.  Ombra  by  Mrs.  Oliphant  ;  and  more  than  One  Thousand  other  Popular 
Books  of  the  Past  and  Present  Season.  New  and  Secondliand,  at  the  lowest  current  Prices. 

UDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— All  the  Books  in  Circula- 

tion  or  on  Sale  at  SIUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may  also  be  obtained  with  the 
least  possible  delay  by  all  Subseribers  to  MUDIE'S  JIANCHESTER  LIBRARY,  Cross 
Street.  Manchester  ;  and  Irom  all  Booksellers  and  lustitutions  in  connexion  with  the  Library. 
Mudie's  Select  Library,  Limited,  New  Oxford  Street.  City  Office,  2  King  Street,  Cheapside. 

ONDON    LIBRARY,    12    St.   James's    Square,  London". 

Founded  in  1841.  Pa/ron_U.R.H.  the  PRINCE  of  WALES.  Prc.'iidenf—TUO'MAS 
CARLYLE,  Esq.  This  Library  contains  85,000  Volumes  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Literature, 
in  various  Lan<:uaffe3.  Subscriptions,  £:j  a  year,  or  £2  with  Entrance  Fee  of  X6;  Life  Memlier- 
fihip,  £26.  Fifteen  Volumes  are  allowed  to  Country,  and  Ten  to  Town,  Members.  Reading- 
room  open  from  Ten  to  Half-past  Six. 

Prospectus  oa  application. 
 ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 

rpHE    UNITED    LIBRARIES,  307    Regent  Street7~W. 

Suhscriptionsfrom  One  Guinea  to  any  amount,  according  to  the  supply  required.  All 
the  best  New  Books.  English.  French,  and  German,  immediately  on  publication.  Prospectuses, 
with  Lists  of  New  Publications,  gratis  and  post  free. 

A  Clearance  Catalogue  of  Surplus  Books  oflered  for  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced  Prides 
may  also  be  had  free  on  application . 

BOOTH'S. CHURTON'S, HODGSON'S, andSAUNDERS  &  OTLEY'S  United  Libraries,. 
307  Regent  Street,  near  the  Polytechnic.  


G 


OUNOD'S  MOCK  DOCTOR. 


GOUNOD'S  MOCK  DOCTOR.— The  ROYAL  EDITION  of 
Gounod's  celebrated  Comic  Opera  is  ready  this  day,  with  French  and  English  words, 
paper.  2s.  6d. :  cloth,  gilt  edges,  4s.  Also  M.  Gounod's  Poptilnr  Operaa,  Fajst  and  Mirella,  witlv 
Italian  and  English  words,  iu  the  same  scries,  and  at  the  some  price. 

  BoosEY  &  Co.,  Holies  Street.  


^HE  SONGS  OF  SCOTLAND. 


rFHE  SONGS  OF  SCOTLAND.— The  ROYAL  EDITION. 

The  present  work  is  published  with  the  view  of  suppljnng  an  authentic  and  popular 
edition  of  the  most  celebrated  Songs  of  Scotland,  in  a  form  and  at  a  price  equally  attractive. 
The  accompaniments  and  symphonies  have  been  re-writtcn  by  J.  Pittman,  while  the  text  of 
the  music  and  words  has  been  carefully  edited  by  Colin  Brown  (Andersonian  IJnivcrsity, 
Glasgow).  The  Royal  Edition  of  the  Songs  of  Scotland  is  published  in  one  volume,  containing 
V}0  Songs,  with  Pianoforte  Accompaniment,  Glossary,  and  Introduction,  paper  2s.  tid.;  cloth, 
gilt  edges,  4s. 

London  :  Boosey  &  Co.  And  all  Musicsellers  in  Town  and  Country. 
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Price  U. ;  free  by  post,  Is.  2d. 

HE  RURAL  ALMANAC  and  SPORTSMAN'S  ILLUS- 

TRATED  CALENDAR  for  ITCOXTAINS:  Seventeen  full-page  En^ravlnffs— 

List  of  Hounds,  their  Masters,  Whips.  Kennels,  S:c,— Clubs  and  their  Club  Houses — Yachts  und 
their  Stations,  Commodore,  A^icc-Commodorc,  Secretaries,  &c.  with  the  Winning  Yachtjs  (or 
the  Year  1h72— Notes  for  each  Month  ;  and  a  vast  amount  of  information  relating  to  the  Farm, 
Stable,  Hunting,  Country  House,  Garden,  Natural  History. 

 "Field"  Office.  3U;  Strand.  

CENTRAL  ASIA.-KUIVA. 

WYLD'S  MAP  of  the  COUNTRIES  between  ENGLAND 
and  INDIA,  Showing  the  Line  of  Communication  witli  our  Indian  Pof>Be»iion!i. and 
the  Relative  Position  of  Ku-;sia  to  England  and  Hindostan.  with  the  Russian  Frontier. 
Caspian  and  Asian  Scus.  Khiva.  Bokhara,  Afghanistan,  und  the  Central  Asian  Statuti.  One 
Large  Sheet,  a  ft.  1  in.  by  3  ft.  wide,  Os.;  in  Sheet  iu  Case,  Hts. 

James  Wylde,  Geographer  to  the  Queen,  457  Strand,  W.C..  11  and  12  Charing  Cross,  S.W. » 
and  2  Royal  Exchange,  London,  £.  C 

Now  readv,  with  Plates,  Coloured,  lOs.  6d. 

ARVESTING    ANTS     and    TRAPDOOR  SPIDERS: 

Notes  and  Observations  on  tlieir  Habits  and  Dwcllines.  By  J.  T.  MoGQiiIDOX,  F,L.S, 
L.  Reeve  &  Co.,  0  Henrietta  Street,  Covcnt  Uaidcn. 


H 


Fourtli  Edition.  £.'jG  pp.  cloth.  2s.;  post  free,  lis.  4d. 

THE   DOCTRINE  of  the  TRINITY  UNTRUE,  as  nhowa 
by  more  than  One  Hundred  Proofs  from  Scripture  See  "  CHKIST  IS  COMING." 

.ToilN  B.  Day,  3  Savoy  Street,  Strand. 

2  vols,  crown  Hvo.  cloth.  Ins. 

T? AMBLER  (THE).    Ey  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.    With  n 

eonipUtc  IiitU'x  and  Tabic  of  Contents,  carefully  collated  from  the  best  Editions,  witii 
a  Sketch  ol  the  AuihorV  Life,  by  Sir  Wai-tku  .Scott,  Uart, 

London  :  WILLIAM  Tkoq,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapside. 


Price  Is. ;  post  free  for  Twelve  Penny  Stamps. 

r)UR   ECONOMIC   CATO'S.    Ry  Sir  Edwahd  Stjlmvan, 

liiirl..  Author  III"  Ten  Chapters  on  Social  lUlbrm,"  "Protection  to  Native  Industry," 
"Happy  KUKhind,"  &c. 

London  :  EoWAnn  STANFOnn,  0  und  7  Chnrlnir  Cro««,  S.W, 


'J'lIE 


ClotU  lettered,  lis.  i  postage,  Sd. 

COMING  K  :   a  Set  of  Idlo  Lays.  Uuiform 

wKh  Tennyson's  "  Idylls  of  the  Kiuc" 
London:  SAMiiui.  Mim.ku,  :i7  TavUtock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Just  published.  New  Edition,  fcp.  Svo.  cloth,  U». 

GRF.ENE'S    OUTI.INJ'^S  of   ROMAN    LAW;  consisting 
cidelly  of  an  .\nalyBl«  and  Suiuuiarv  of  the  Institutes.  For  the  Use  of  Students,  Ey 
T.  WllITtoltllR  OlllcuXK,  H.C.Ij.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  llarristcr-nt-I.aw. 

London  !  Stwvicnh  «i  Sons,  llii  Clianecry  Lane. 


w 


ORKS  bv  T.  S.  RARRETT. 

I.  KXAMVnaTION  of  TlllO  AHdUMENT  A  PJHOHT.  ta. 
ir.  NKW  VITIW  OF  CAUSATION. 

N.I). -This  i.  out  of  print,  Inil  bus  been  rupnfiltshed  as— 
3.  THF  Pllll.OMOlMI V  OF  SCiroNCK.    4».  lid. 

I'ltovosT  l>  Co.,  9U  llcni'lttto  Street,  Covcnt  Unrdcii. 
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nXFORD    and    CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL 

EXAMINATIONS  and  EXAMINATIONS  for  ARMY  APPOINT- 
MENTS iu  1S73.— A  List  of  Books  suitable  for  the  use  of  Candidates  for 
Examination,  includinij  some  especially  prepared  for  the  new  subjects 
selected  for  this  j-ear's  Examination,  will  be  forwarded  ou  application  to 
Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co.  Paternoster  Row,  E.G.,  London. 

LIDDELL  AND  SCOTT'S  TWO  GREEK  LEXICONS. 

The  Sixth  Edition,  revised  and  augmented  from  1,G44  pages  to  1,SG6  pages,  in  One 
Volume,  crown  4to.  price  3Gs. 

A  GREEK-EXGLISH  LEXICON,  compiled  by  Henry 
Xa.  George  Uddell,  D.D.  Dean  of  Christ  Church;  and  Eobei;t  Scott,  D.D.  Dean 
«£  Rochester. 

Also,  the  Fourteenth  Edition,  in  square  12mo.  price  7s.  fid. 
LIDDELL  and  SCOTT'S  abridged  GREEK-ENGLISH  LEXICON,  revised  through- 
out, and  enlarged  chiefly  by  the  addition  of  a  number  o£  Irregular  Tenses  of 
Verbs. 

Oxford  :  at  the  Clarexdojj  Press. 
London :  LoSGMiss,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row  ;  and 
MAcmiXAN  and  Co.  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

GREEK  SCHOOL-BOOKS  BY  THE  REV.  F.  W.  FARRAR. 
The  Sixth  Edition,  in  limo.  price  is.  6d. 

GREEK  SYNTAX  and  HINTS  on  GREEK  ACCIDENCE ; 
with  some  reference  to  Comparative  Philology,  and  with  Illustrations 
from  rarioos  Modem  Languages.  By  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Faeuar,  M.A.  F.R.S.  Head 
Master  of  M.-u-lborough  CoUege.  • 

"  Surpasses  all  the  Greek  Grammars  we  have  soeu^—Editcational  Times, 

By  the  same  Author,  Ninth  Edition,  iu  Svo.  price  Is.  Cd. 

OREEK  GR.ViNlMAR  RULES,  now  in  use  in  Harrow  School, 

llarllKirough  CoUege,  RossaU  School,  Uppingham  School,  Chaiter  House 
School,  &c. 

London :  LoNGiLiys,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

THE  PTJBLIC  SCHOOL  LATIN  GRAMMAR,  LATIN  PRIMER,  AND  LATIN 
EXERCISE-BOOKS. 
In  12mo.  pp.  166,  price  Halp-a-Crown, 

'"THE  Pr^BLIC  SCHOOL  LATIN  PRIMER.    Edited  with 

Jl  the  sanction  of  the  Head  Masters,  and  now  in  use  in  all  the  Nine  Schools 
named  in  H.M.  Commission,  viz.  Winchester,  Eton,  St.  Paul's,  Westminster, 
3Ierchant  Taylors',  Rugby,  Shrewsbury,  Harrow,  and  Charter  House. 

SUBSIDIA  PRniARL\,  Part  I.  First  Series"  of  EXERCISES 
adapted  to  the  above  by  the  same  Editor,  2s.  6d. 

SUBSIDIA  PRIMARIA,  Part  U.    Second  Series  of  EXER- 
CISES adapted  to  the  above  by  the  same  Editor,  3s.  W. 

KEY  to  the  EXERCISES  in  Subsidia  Primaria,  both  Parts, 
price  5s.  supplied  to  Instructors  only  on  appUcation. 

SUBSIDIA  PRIMARIA,  STEPS  to  LATIN.     Part  IIL 

Manual  of  the  Compound  Sentence.   By  the  same  Eorroa.    \_Nearty  ready. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LATIN  GRAMMAR,  to  follow  in 

use  the  Public  School  Latin  Primer  ;  and  edited,  with  the  same  sanction,  by 
the  Editor  of  the  Public  School  Latin  Primer.  12mo.  price  Gs. 
"  The  •  Public  School  Latin  Primer,'  intel- 
ligently taught,  lias  proved  a  valuable  instru- 
ment in  education  ;  and  what  it  has  done  for 
the  foundation  the  '  Public  Sclicol  Latin 
Grammar '  will  certainly  do  for  the  super- 
structure. We  have  no  book  like  it ;  it  is  far 


more  comprehensive  than  any  of  our  ordinary 
school  gramnvirs,  while  it  is  yet  neither  so 
discursive  nor  so  lengthy  as  those  larger  gram- 
mars which,  while  they  were  most  valuable  to 
the  advanced  scholar,  were  to  all  below  him 
almost  us^l^is.'' —Educational  Tunes. 


London :  Longmans,  Geeen,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 


THE  REV.  W.  W.  BRADLEY'S  LATIN  PROSE  COURSE. 
Revised  Edition,  in  12mo.  price  3s.  6d.  and  Key,  price  5s. 

LATIN  PROSE  EXERCISES  :  Consisting  of  English  Sen- 
tences, translated  from  C.^sar,  Ciceuo,  and  Litt,  to  be  re-trans!ated  into  the 
Original  Latin.  By  W,  W.  Bradley,  M.A,  New  and  revised  Edition,  adapted 
thronghont  to  the  PnbUc  School  Latin  Primer. 

*,*  To  lead  on  beginners  to  write  Latin  paragraphs,  and  to  teach  in  the  simplest 
manner  the  right  use  of  the  Subjunctive  Mood,  are  the  main  objects  o£  this 
work. 

By  the  same  Author,  price  55.  and  Key,  price  5s.  Gd. 
LESSONS  in  L.\TIN  PROSE,  forming  an  Ea.sy  Introduction  to 

the  Writing  of  Continuous  Latin  Prose.    Revised  Edition,  with  copious 
Indexes,  English  and  Latin. 
"  We  think  highly  both  of  the  plan  and  its  execution." — AthencEvm. 
"  A  most  excellent  and  scholarly  production,  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
8peak  too  highly." — Enylish  Churchman. 

London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

WHITE'S  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  LATIN  DICTIONARIES, 
Revised  Edition,  in  square  12mo.  pp.  1,058,  price  12s. 

THE  JUNIOR  STUDENT'S   COxMPLETE  LATIN-ENG- 
Lisn  and  EXGLISH-LATIN  DICTIONARY.   By  the  Rev.  JoEx  T.  White, 
D.D.  Oxon. 

fZar>  +  ^  i  Th®  English-Latin  Dictionary,  price  5s.  fid. 
separately  |  r^^^  Latin-English  Dictionary,  price  7s.  6d. 

"These  two  works  are  excellent  modela  of 
lexicxfraphy.  With  the  latter  dictionary  and 
a  vifi^A  grammar  a  boy  may  make  his  way 
tarouiih  any  author  of  the  Golden  Ajrewith 
an  eaae  of  which  one  who  pottered  over  Vir^iL 
twenty  or  eren  ten  years  ago  never  dreamt. 
He  will  have  learned,  moreover,  in  the  pro- 
cfe?i  the  elements  of  etymoloi^y.  and  will  have 
aofuired,  by  running  along  the  genealogies 

WHITE'S    COLLEGE  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY, 

abridged  from  the  Parent  Work  for  the  use  of  University  Students,  Medium 
8vo.  pp.  1,048,  price  ISs. 

WHITE  and  RIDDLE'S  LARGE  LATIN-ENGLISTI  DIC- 
TIONARY, founded  on  the  larger  Dictionary  of  Freund.  Third  Edition. 
2  vols.  4to.  pp.  2,128,  price  42s. 

London  :  LoNOMA^g,  Greex,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

PARRY'S  NEW  GREEK  GRAMMAR. 
The  Second  Edition,  in  12mo.  price  33.  Cd.  cloth, 

ANEW  ELEMENTARY  GREiCK  GRAMMAR,  intended 
as  a  Companion  to  the  Public  School  Latin  Primer.    By  Edward  St.  Johx 
Pap.tiy,  M.A.  Balliol  College,  Oxford.   New  Edition,  revised,  with  Ixdex. 

Puhlic  School  Latin  Primer  this  deserves  to 
oc/nipy  a  hisrh  place.  In  simplicity  and 
general  adaptation  tor  school  purposes  it  Bur- 
paastes  that  work,  while  it  comprises  a  full 
exemplification  ofall  tiic  forms  occurring  in 
Attic  Greek.  The  declensit)Tia  andconjutra- 
tions  are  arrauKcd  after  tJie  models  of  the 
be»t  German  and.  English  Grammars." 


of  words,  by  ohscrvin^  the  steps  by  which 
one  meanins  passea  into  anotlicr,  some  idea 
of  the  science  of  languages.  The  printing  is 
excellent,  and — what  is  of  great  importance, 
though  by  no  means  common— the  quantities 
are  accurately  marked.  Takin^r  their  merita 
into  considcrntion.  these  works  are  marvel- 
lously ciieap."— 6'co^^(ma«. 


"The  main  feature/and  indeed  the  great 
reommfendation  of  tliis  Elementary  Gram- 
mar, iri  that  it  is  thrrnjghout  Encclisli  in  form 
and  arran^tement ;  anfl  thus  much  difficulty, 
which  ha«  hitherto  attended  the  teaching  of 
boys  in  the  earlier  years  of  their  study  of 
Greek,  is  avoi^led.'* 

()xfttTd  UwJerffradtuitPA'  Jfntmfil. 
Among  the  various  curupaniooi*  to  the 


GANOT'S  TWO  WORKS  on  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, 
translated  and  edited  with  the  Autlior'a  sanction  by  E.  Atkinson,  Ph.  D. 
F.C.S.  Professor  of  Experimental  Science,  Staff  College  : — 

ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on  PHYSICS,  Experimental 
I    and  Applied,  for  Colleges  and  Schools.   Translated  and  edited  from  Gakot'S 
EUments  de  I'hysique.    Fifth  Edition,  with  72(1  Woodcuts.    Post  Svo.  price  l.'ia. 

"Gaxot'h  work,  through  the  admirable 
translation  of  Prufesaor  Atkinson,  iu  so  well 
known  in  this  country  that  we  need  do  little 
more  than  compare  this  edition  with  the 


previous.  The  tyi)e  has  been  altered,  and  the 
size  of  the  page  somewliat  increased  ;  twenty- 


eight  new  illustrations  have  been  added,  and 
the  text  has  been  augmented.  The  work,  aa 
it  now  stands,  is  a  valuable  atldition  to  our 
scientific  literature,  and  neither  student  nor 
savant  could  spare  it  from  his  library." 


and  the  treatment  is  entirely  ft-eo  ttvm 
mathematical  formulae.  The  engraviutf*  itt 
the  instruments  and  of  the  experiincny 
detailed  are  good  and  suggestive,  and  calctiJ* 
lated  to  be  of  asiistance  not  only  to  thd 
learner  but  to  the  teacher."— iVarure- 


NATURAL  PniLOSOPHY  for  GENERAL  READERS  and 
YOUNG  PERSONS.   Translated  and  edited  from  Ganot'S  Cours  de  Phyaiqut ; 
•with  440  Woodcuts.   Crown  Svo.  price  7s.  Cd. 

'*Thi8  is  a  good  text-book  of  physics  for  the 
middle  mid  upper  classes  of  boys'  and  girls' 
schools,  embracing  a  familiar  account  of 
physical  phenomena  and  laws  for  the  general 
reader.  The  subjects  are  the  properties  of 
matter,  hydrostatics,  pneumatics,  acoustics, 
heat,    ligbt,  magnetism,  and  electricity  ; 

London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

DR.  COOKE  TAYLOR'S  MANUALS  OF  HISTORY. 
New  Edition,  revised,  in  post  Svo.  price  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

THE  STUDENT'S   MANUAL  of  ANCIENT  HISTORY  f 
containing  the  Political  History,  Geographical  Position,  and  Social  State  of 
the  Principal  Nations  of  Antiquity.   By  William  Cooke  Taylor,  LL.D. 

By  the  same  Author,  Revised  Edition,  price  73.  6d. 

THE   STUDENT'S   MANUAL  of  MODERN  HISTORY; 

containing  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Principal  European  Nations,  their 
Political  History,  and  the  Changes  iu  their  Social  Condition.  Continued  to 
the  close  of  the  Prussian  War  by  Charles  Duke  Yonge. 

London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

Latest  Revised  Editions,  now  on  sale,  of 

pLASSICAL  GREEK  and  LATIN  SCHOOL-BOOKS  by 

Henry  Musgrave  Wilkins,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford  •— 

EASY  LATIN  PROSE  EXERCISES,  2s.  6d.   Key,  2s.  6d. 
LATIN  PROSE  EXERCISES,  4s.  6d.   Key,  53. 
LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION,  5s.  6d.   Key,  2s.  Gd. 
PROGRESSIVE  LATIN  DELECTUS,  2s. 
LATIN  ANTHOLOGY,  for  the  Junior  Classes,  4s.  6d. 
NOTES  for  LATIN  LYRICS,  4s.  6d. 
GREEK  PROSE  EXERCISES,  4s.  6d,    Key,  2s.  6d. 
GREEK  PROSE  COMPOSITION,  7s.  6d.    Key,  2s.  6d. 
PROGRESSIVE  GREEK  DELECTUS,  4s.   Key,  2s.  6d. 
PROGRESSIVE  GREEK  ANTHOLOGY,  5s. 
OLYNTHIACS  of  DEMOSTHENES,  4s.  6d. 
SCRIPTORES  ATTICI,  Selections  with  Notes,  73.  6d. 
SPEECHES  from  THUCYDIDES  translated,  Svo.  10s.  6d, 
London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 
In  One  Volume,  Svo.  price  16s.  cloth. 

SYSTEM  of  LOGIC  and  HISTORY  of  LOGICAL  DOC- 
TRINES.  By  Dr.  F.  XJeberweg,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Kbnigsberg.  Translated  with  Notes  and  Appendices,  by  Thomas  M.  Lindsay, 
M.A.  F.R.S.E.  Examiner  in  Philosophy  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

co-ordinating  the  conceptions  of  different 


schools.  His  early  and  lamented  death  was 
thu9  a  loss  not  only  to  his  own  country,  but 
to  European  thought.  And  Mr.  Lindsay's 
translation  possesses  special  interest  and 
value,  from  the  fact  that  it  received  some 
additions  from  the  author's  own  hand,  and 
embodies  iliis  latest  contributions  to  the  sci- 
ence of  logic  and  the  history  of  philosophy. 
It  should  be  also  noted,  that  the  translator 
has  increased  tlie  usefulness  of  the  work  by 
notes  and  supplementary  dissertations  of  hia 
QwaJ"^ —Saturday  lieview. 


An  addition  to  the  literature  of  logic 
which  will  be  of  real  service  to  the  more  reso- 
lute and  perseverinfT  students  of  the  science. 
If  they  will  tight  their  way  manfully  through 
the  obscurities  of  a  crude  and  intricate  style, 
and  the  distraction  of  different  types  and 
topics,  they  will  find  much  in  the  author's 
thought  and  reasoning  to  reward  their  labour. 
Ueberweg  was  not  only  an  accomplished 
scholar,  but  a  devoted  student  of  plxilosophy 
in  the  truest  and  best  sense.  He  was,  more- 
over, a  vigorous  and  independent  thinker, 
familiar  with  the  great  lines  of  philosophical 
speculation,  and  giited  with  a  rare  power  of 

London :  Longmaj^s,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

In  Imperial  4to.  price  Ss.  6d,  sewed,  or  5s,  cloth, 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ATLAS  of  MODERN"  GEO- 
GRAPHY,  in  Thirty-one  entirely  new  Imperial  Quarto  Maps,  exhibiting  clearly 
the  more  important  Physical  Features  of  the  Countries  delineated,  and  Noting  all 
the  Chief  Places  of  Historical,  Commercial,  or  Social  Interest.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction  on  the  Study  of  Geography,  by  the  Rev.  George  Butler,  M.A, 
Principal  of  Liverpool  College. 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
this  the  best  Scliool  Atlas  that  has  comelunder 
our  notice.  Tlie  reason  of  its  superiority  is 
obvious.  Everything  has  been  subordinated 
to  the  one  idea  of  making  it  thoroughly  use- 
ful as  an  instrument  of  education.  Clear  and 
distinct  to  a  degree,  the  excessive  minuteness 
of  detail,  which  is  the  great  evil  of  most  Maps 
intended  for  School  use,  has  been  wisely 

London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

CLASSICAL  SCHOOL  BOOKS  BY  THE  REV.  E.  ST.  J.  PARRY. 

The  Sixth  Edition,  in  crown  Svo.  price  4s.  cloth. 

ORIGINES  ROMANS ;  or,  Tales  of  Early  Rome,  selected 
from  the  First  Five  Books  of  LivY,  with  English  Notes  for  the  use  of  Schools, 
By  Edward  St.  John  Parry,  M.A. 


avoided.  Only  those  names  of  towns  and 
cities  which  are  of  importance  as  being  either 
mentioned  in  history,  or  remarkable  as  sites 
of  industry  or  as  places  , of  re.sort,  have  been 
admitted  ;  and  the  result  rs,  that  they  catch 
the  eye  more  readily,  and  make  a  consequently 
greater  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
learner." —Educational  Times. 


"This  is  one  of  the  best  books  for  a  youns, 
Latin  scholar  thatwc  have  ever  met  with.  It 
is  a  well-chosen  selection  of  the  most  romantic 
stories  of  old  Roman  history,  taken  from 


Livy,  and  illustrated  with  notes  which  afford 
no  mure  help  than  a  young  boy  ought  to  liave. 
These  stories  are  the  gems  of  Roman  legendary 
history." — John  Bull. 


London:  Lonomaks,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 


Atkenccum,  \ 

i 


By  the  same  Author,  Third  Edition,  price  3s.  6d. 

REGES  ET  HEROES ;  or,  Kings  and  Heroes  of  Greece  and 
the  East :  a  Selection  of  Tales  from  Herodotus. 

CICERONIS  EPISTOLARUM  DELECTUS,  price  63. 

London :  Longmans,  Greek,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

TEXT-BOOKS  in  LOGIC,  MENTAL  and  MORAL  SCIENCE, 
by  Alexander  Bain,  LL.D.  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  Uuirersity  of  Aber- 
deen : — 

Logic,  Deductive  and  Inductive,  price  lOs.  6d. 
Part  I.  Deduction,  price  4s.    Part  II.  Induction,  price  6s.  6d. 
Mental  and  Moral  Science,  price  10s.  6d. — or, 
Part  I.  Psycholofry  and  History  of  Philosophy,  price  6s.  6d. 
Part  II.  Ethical  Philosophy  and  Ethical  Systems,  price  4s.  6d. 
The  Senses  and  the  Intellect,  Third  Edition,  Svo.  price  ISs. 
Loudon:  Longmans,  Creek,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Bow, 
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WOEKS  BY  JOHN  STUAET  MILL. 
The  Eighth  Edition,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  price  25s.  cloth, 

A SYSTEM  of  LOGIC,  Ratiocinative  and  Inductive :  a  Con- 
nected View  of  the  Principles  of  Evitience  and  the  Methods  of  Scientific 
Investigation.   By  John  Sitjart  Mill. 

STEBBING'S  ANALYSIS  of  MILL'S  LOGIC,  price  3s.  6d. 
KILLICK'S  HANDBOOK  of  MILL'S  LOGIC,  price  3s.  6d. 

other  Works  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  Latest  Revised  Editions : 
PRINCIPLES  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.    Library  Edition 

(the  Seventh),  2  vols.  8vo.  price  30s.   People's  Edition,  crown  8vo.  price  5s. 

DISSERTATIONS  and  DISCUSSIONS,  POLITICAL,  PHI- 
LOSOPHICAL, and  HISTORICAL.   3  vols.  8vo.  36s. 

AN  EXAMINATION  of  SIR  WILLIAM  HAMILTON'S 

PHILOSOPHY.   8vo.  price  IGs. 

UTILITARIANISM.     Third  Edition,  8vo.  price  5s. 

ON    LIBERTY.     Library  Edition,  post  8vo.  price  7s.  Gd. 

People's  Edition,  crown  8vo.  price  Is.  4d. 

ON  REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT.  Library  Edition, 

8vo.  price  93.   People's  Edition,  crown  8vo.  price  2s. 

London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

Just  published,  in  IGmo.  price  One  Shilling. 

DOCTORS  DISSECTED;  or,  English  and  German  University 
Degrees  critically  examined.   By  a  Graduate. 
"  Who's  Who  1   Everyone  should  read  this  book."    New  Era, 
London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Eow. 

Nearly  ready,  in  One  Volume,  8vo. 

AUL  or  TEUTON?    Considerations  as  to  our  Allies  of 

the  Futui'e.   By  Lord  Dunsant. 
London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Eow. 

Fifth  Edition  in  12mo.  price  3s.  6d,  cloth. 

XENOPHON'S  ANABASIS,  BOOKS  I. -III.  elucidated  by 
Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  a  Lexicon  of  all  the  Words  in  the  Text, 
and  a  Series  of  Easy  Residing  Lessons  for  Beginners.  Designed  as  a  First  Greek 
Eeading-Book  in  Schools.  By  A.  K,  Isbisu'er,  M.A.  LL.B.  Head  Master  of 
Stationers'  Schools. 

London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

NEW  GRAMMATICAL  WORK. 
Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

A    COMPENDIOUS  GRAMMAR    and  PHILOLOGICAL 

HANDBOOK  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Candidates 
for  the  Array  and  Civil  Service  Examinations.  By  J.  Stuart  Colquhoun,  Esq.,  Barrister- 
at-Law. 

**  A  real  and  very  useful  accession  to  the  list  of  En-rlish  manuals." — Educational  Times. 

"  We  are  not  acfiuainted  with  any  single  volume  that  in  such  a  small  compass  contains  so 
much  useful  information."— i'cAo/a*7tc  Hetiistcr. 

"  Jnst  the  book  we  should  like  to  see  in  Training  Colleges,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Pupil 
TMsiherB.^' —National  Schoolmaster. 

Griffith  &  Fahran,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 
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Just  published,  post  8vo.  cloth,  9s. 

^AGAS  from  the  FAR  EAST;  or,  Kalmouk  and  Mongolian 

Traditionary  Tales,  with  Historical  Preface  and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  the  Author  of 
"PatraSas." 

***  This  collection  is  translated  for  the  first  time  in  English, 
*'  They  only  need  to  be  known  to  be  widely  popular." — Standard. 

*'  Independently  of  the  charm  tliey  possess  in  common  witli  all  Eastern  tales,  it  is  interesting 
to  compare  them  with  the  household  tales  of  other  nations.  The  science  of  these  Eastern  Sagas 
i@  not  beneath  the  notice  of  tlie  etlmological  student."— 7'a&?(?(. 

"The  notes  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  solid  information." — Athenceum, 
Griffith  &  Farran.  St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 

Just  published,  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

HE  WORKS  of  S.  IREN^US.    Translated  by  the  late 

Rev.  John  Keble  (forming  Vol.  XLII.  of  the  Series  of  the  Library  of  the  Fathers). 
James  Parker  &  Co.,  Oxford,  and  :t77  Strand,  London  ; 
RiviNGTON  &  Co.,  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge. 

Now  ready,  8vo.  cloth,  each  vol.  Hs. 

nPHE    ODYSSEY    of   HOMER.    Vol.  L   Books  L  to  VI. 

Vol.  II.  Books  VII.  to  XII.  Edited,  with  Marginal  References,  Various  Readings, 
Notes,  and  Appendices,  by  Hknry  Hayman,  D.D.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford ; 
Head-Master  of  Rugby  School. 

London:  DAVID  NDTT,  270  Strand. 

On  Thursday  next.  Is. 

TEMPLE    BAR    MAGAZINE  for  FEBRUARY. 

Contests : 

THE  NEW  MAGDALEN.  By  WiLKiE  Collins,  Author  of  "  The  Woman 
in  White." 

Chapter  ir,  They  meet  oiiain. 

„      17  The  Guardian  Angel. 

„      I«  They  search  in  the  grounds. 

„      19  The  Evil  genius. 

FIFINE  AT  THE  FAIK. 
ROOTS. 

A  VAGABOND  HEROINE.  By  Mrs.  EDWABDE8,  Author  of "  Ought  We  to 

Visit  Her  V  "  Cliapters  2  and  3. 
THE  BARON  IN  ENGLAND. 
THE  TURQUOISE  KING.  By  JOHN  Shkkiian 
KILL  OR  CUKE. 

AUTUMN  DAYS  IN  STOCKHOLM. 
AMERICA  AND  HER  LITERATURE. 
THE  WOOING  O'T.   A  Novel.   Chapters  20  and  21. 

RiOHAUD  Bkstlky  &  SoN,  New  Burlington  Street. 


iJHE 
1. 


On  Thursday  next.  Is. 

ONDON  SOCIETY  for  FEBRUARY.  Edited  by  Florence 

'  MAllItYAT. 

C0.NTENT8  ; 

A  SIMPLETON.  nyCuAni.FH  RHADH.  Chapters  10,  H,  1!. 
TAKING  DOWN  THE  HOM.Y.  Illustrated. 

KECOI.I.ECTIONS  or  TWO  I'INAIj  i  fcTES.  By  the  late  Felix  WiIiTEiiDnsT. 

MADAME  DUI'ODR.    By  E.  I.YNN  l,INTON. 

8NOW.   By  the  UCV..I.  W.  TAYl.oii.  Illustrated. 

OUR  I'IIII,(),'<OI'IIEllS,   III.   By  theRcv.F.  AIINOI.D. 

CARDS  OK  INVITATION.   By  Tho«c  who  have  Accepted  Them. 

WILLIE  BLAKE  H  TIUAI,.   By  "  Sarcdle  "  (ol  the  "  Field  ").  Illuetrntcd. 

THE  QUEKN'H  CADET.   By  Jamkh  Oiiant. 

••NO  INTENTIONS."   By  FLOiiKNdK  MAllItYAT.   Chapters.  Illuntrotcd. 
ST.  VALENTINE'S  I'OST-BAG.   Drawn  hy  II.  Caldccott. 
TlIK  TALK  OF  THE  TOWN.  By  Funic  Lanok. 

ItlOiiAnu  UuNTi.icY  Hi  Son,  New  UurlinEton  Street. 
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■"HE  NKW  CATHEDRAL  at  LINZ— Sno  THE  BUH.Dl^R 


CHAMBERS'S  INFORMATION 
FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  Publishers  beg  to  announce  that  an  entirely  New  and  Improved  Edition  of 
this  popular  work  will  be  commenced  on  February  1.  The  first  Paper,  profusely 
illustrated,  wUl  be  "  ASTRONOMY." 

The  Work,  as  formerly,  will  be  issued  Weekly  at  lid.  and  Monthly  at  73. 


CHAMBERS'S  JOURNAL. 

FORTY-SECOND  YEAR. 

In  the  Part  (price  7d.)  for  the  end  of  January  will  be  found  the  Introductory 
Chapters  of  an  Original  and  striking  Tale,  by  the  Author  of  "  A  Woman's  Ven- 
geance," entitled  "MURPHY'S  MASTER."  Also  an  interesting  Story,  complete 
in  Four  Parts,  entitled  "  SAVED  BY  HUMMING-BIRDS." 


W.  &  E.  CHAMBERS,  LONDON  AND  EDINBURGH. 


Ready  on  Wednesday  next,  the  29th  instant,  the  FEBRUARY  Number  of 
MKS.  HENRY    WOOD'S  MAGAZINE, 


THE  ARGOSY. 


CONTAINING  : 

1.  THE  MASTER  OF  GEEYLANDS.   By  the  Author  of  "East  Lynne."  Illus- 

trated by  M.  Ellen  Edwards. 

Chapter  4  Foreshadowings. 

5._The  Ball. 
„      6 — Anthony  Castlemaine  on  his  search. 

2.  TWO  DAYS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  LATE  EMFEROR. 

3.  A  CRISIS  IN  HIS  LIFE.   By  JOHNXY  LuDLOW. 

4.  FROM  SALZBURG  TO  GASTEIN.  With  Illustrations  of  Salzburg,  Gelling:, 

and  Pass  Lueg. 

5.  WHAT  OUR  ADVERTISEMENT  BROUGHT. 

6.  FORESHADOWING. 

Monthly,  6d. 

Third  Edition  of  the  "  ARGOSY  "  for  JANUARY,  now  ready. 

"  The  'Argosy'  and  its  contents  are  of  a  most  attractive  Advertiser. 

"  Half  the  price  of  the  generality  of  magazines  ;  we  recommend  people  fond  of  good  readiiig 
or  writing  to  book  a  place  in  the  *  Argosy.'  It  has  made  for  itself  a  permanent  place  in  current 
literature." — Courier. 

"  The  '  Argosy '  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  day."— Zondon  Scotsman. 

"  Tlie  '  Argosy '  has  a  Kmarkable  contributor  in  Johnny  Ludlow.  His  papers  contain  some 
of  the  keenest  wit  and  humour,  some  of  the  deepest  pathos,  some  of  the  greatest  insight  into 
human  nature,  we  have  met  with  for  many  y^ats.'' —Spectator, 


of  ThU  Wcfk  for  View  nn'I  I'lan  i  nliir»  (or  View  New  HiMmo  in  Itciidhn;  -raiHTH  (in 
<ilii«.--l-:iiKli«ll  Kciilplurc-CaniiiucK  iiiid  lliclr  Wii) ii_(iutcwuv»  iinil  riniliin  .Kutlllg  of 
Wiiicial  l'roocrty,*e.  4d.  1  by  |iuil,  ■IJd.-  I  York  blrcel,  W.C.  And  all  New«inen. 


R.  BENTLBY  &  SON,  8  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET,  W. 

E    EDINBUEGH    KEVIEW,   No.  CCLXXIX. 

January,  was  published  on  Saturday  Last. 
Contents: 

1.  THE  RECOVERY  OF  JERUSALEM. 

2.  LETTERS  AND  JOURNALS  OP  LORD  ELGIN. 

3.  CLASSICAL  MANUSCRIPTS  AND  FIRST  EDITORS. 

4.  THE  WORKS  OF  THACKERAY. 

5.  FROUDE'S  ENGLISH  IN  IRELAND. 

6.  ENGLISH  SALMON  FISHERIES. 

7.  ENGLISH  STATE  PAPERS,  1639-1641. 

8.  THE  CHURCH  AND  DISSENT. 

9.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  BERAE. 

10.  MIDDLEMARCH. 

11.  THE  GENEVA  ARBITRATION. 

London  :  Longmans  and  Co.    Edinburgh  :  A.  and  C.  Black. 
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3. 
4. 
5. 
c. 
7. 

8. 
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QUARTERLY    REVIEW,  No.  CCLXVIL 

is  published  THIS  DAY. 
Contents  : 

UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS  OF  THE  PRINCESS  CHARLOTTE. 
LAWS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  SPORT. 
THE  TWO  FREDERICKS. 
STATE  OF  THE  BRITISH  NAVY. 
MADAME  DE  SfiVIGNE. 

EXHAUSTION  OF  THE  SOIL  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
FROUDE'S  ENGLISH  IN  IRELAND. 
THE  SONNET. 

HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  COMMERCE. 
CHAUCER  AND  SHAKSPEARE. 
11.  THE  MINISTRY  AND  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND.. 
John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 

February  issue,  Gd.  ;  by  post  cinland).  7id. 

CEAN  HIGHWAYS  :   the  Geographical  Kecord.  Edited. 

by  CLE.MENTS  R.  Maukham,  C.B. 
MAPS. 

(Drawn  hy  E.  G.  Ravhxsteix,  F.R.G.S.) 
No.  14.  Map  of  the  Country  between  Dclagoa  Ray  and  the  South  .Vfrican  Republic. 
No.  \!>.  Map  of  tne  Siberian  Folar  Sea. 

PART  I. 

I.  Postponement  of  the  Arctic  Expedition. 

•i.  I'osition  ot  the  Source»  of  the  Nile  (Dr.  Bekc.  Ph.D."!. 

:i.  Naval  Eauoaticni.  Willi  reference  to  the  NeW  Colleiie  at  Greenwich. 

4.  llelii^'oa  Buy  ArhitriUion, 

Reviews  "  'J'he  Caucasus  and  Caspian  "  (Henry  11.  lloworth) 

"  Santo  Domingo  "  (Alfred  R.  Wallace). 

Cortography  (E.  O.  Ravcnstein,  F.I1.0.S.). 

Log  Rook— Geographical  Notes. 

t'orrespondencc.  ,  .  . ,  , 

rrocccdings  of  GeoRroiihical  Societies  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

PART  II. 

The  Threshold  of  the  Unknown  Region.  VIII.-Russlan  Arctic  Discovery. 
The  Ordnance  Survey  ol  the  Kingdom  (Captain  Palmer,  U.E.). 
Bibliugrupliy. 

Oitoitnn  Piiii.ii'  S:  Sox.  :I2  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


CHARLES  READE  TO  Sill  CHARLES  DILKE. 

"  TiIIE  Sn.\M-8AMl'I>E  SWINDLE,"  Letter  from  Charles 

-JL  Ri-ADK  to  Sir  CllAUl.nii  Dm.kk,  appeors  In  ONCK  A  WEKK,  No.  CCLXV.  (January 
Si),  wllicli  can  now  be  bod  <■!'  all  lliiok»cller»  ond  at  all  Railway  Umik»tulls.  2d. 

Olllee,  11'  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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LORD  LYTTON'S  NOVELS. 

LOED  LYTTON'S  NOVELS.  22  vols,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt 

edge?,  £4  1 5s. 

LORD  LYTTON'S  NOVELS.  11  toIs.  crown  8vo.  half-roan, 

price  £1  33. 

LORD  LYTTON'S  NOVELS.  22  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  £2  15s. 

LORD  LYTTON'S  NOVELS.  22  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  boards,  £2  4s. 


LORD  LYTTON'S  NOVELS. 

THJ3  BAIIiWAY  LIBRARY  EDITION. 

Boards,  each  2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  Gd. ;  postage,  4d. 

ALICE. 

THE  CAXTONS. 
THE  DISOWNED. 
DEVEREUX. 

ERNEST  MALTRAVERS.' 
EUGENE  ARAM. 
GODOLPHLS^. 
HAROLD. 

LEILA  and  the  PILGRIMS  of  the  RHINK 

THE  LAST  of  the  BARONS. 

LUCRETIA. 

MY  NO\'EL.    (2  vols.) 

NIGHT  and  RNING. 

PELHAM. 

THE  LAST  DAYS  of  POMPEH. 

PAUL  CLIFFORD. 

RIENZL 

A  STRANGE  STORY. 

WHAT  WILL  HE  DO  W^ITH  IT  ?    (2  vols.) 
ZANONI. 


GEORGE  KOUTLEDGE  &  SONS,  THE  BROADWAY,  LUDGATE. 

GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  &  SONS' 

LIST   FOR  JANUARY. 

CATTAIK   MARRYAT'S  NOVELS. 

MESSRS.  GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  &  SONS  teg  to  announce 

thai  they  are  now  issuine  an  entirely  NEW  EDITION  of  Captain  MARRYAT'S 
NOVELS,  reset  from  New  Type,  with  New  Illustrations. 

Vol.  I.    PETER  SIMPLE,  pp.  448,  bound  in  blue  cloth,  with 

6  Original  Illustrations  by  H.  K.  Browne,  is  now  ready. 

THE  NEW  POULTRY  BOOK. 

THE  POULTRY  BOOK.     By  W.  B.  Tegetmeier.  Imperial 

8vo.  with  Coloured  Illustrations  by  Harrison  Weir,  and  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood, 
half  roan,  2l8. 

SERGEANT  BATES. 

SERGEANT  BATES'S  MARCH  from  GRETNA  GREEN 

to  tlie  GUILDHALL.  Fancy  cover.  Is. 

THE  LATE  EMPEROR. 

LOUIS  NAPOLEON,  ex-Emperor  of  the  French:  a  Biography, 

By  Edwakd  WAi.FOnD,  M..V.  In  a  neat  cover.  Is. 

BRET  HARTE'S  NEW  BOOK. 

MRS.  SKAGGS'S  HUSBANDS.   By  Beet  Haete.   In  fancy 

cover.  Is. 

THEODORE  HOOK'S  NO'VELS. 
New  Edition,  in  Monthly  Volume?,  each  2s.  The  Volume  for  JANUARY  is 

MAXWELL. 

O.  p.  E.  JAMES'S  NO'VELS. 
New  Edition,  in  Monthly  Volumes,  each  23.  The  Volume  for  JANUARY  it 

ARABELLA  STUART. 

DUMAS'  NOVELS. 
New  Edition,  in  Monthly  Volumes,  each  Is.  The  Volume  for  JANUARY  i> 

THE  REGENT'S  DAUGHTER. 

Tlie  Names  of  the  other  28  Volumes  already  issued  in  this  Series  will  be  found  in 
Routledge's  Railway  Catalogue. 

ROUTLEDGE'S  OCTAVO  NOVELS, 

Ey  the  bes^  Authors,  with  all  the  Orisinal  Illustrations  by  Georee  Cruikshank.  Millais,  Phiz, 
Sir  John  Gilbert,  and  others,  in  Monthly  Volumes,  bouud  in  cloth,  each  69. 

The  Volume  for  JANUARY  is 

ROOK  WOOD.    By  Harrison  Ainswoeth.    With  the  Original 

Plates  by  George  Cruikshank  and  Sir  John  Gilbert. 

RAH.  WAY  LIBRARY. 
The  beat  Novels  are  published  in  this  Series,  in  Montlily  Volumes,  each  2b. 
The  Volume  for  JANUARY  is 

STUART    of   DUNLEATH.     By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton. 

Forming  Volume  M8  of  the  Series. 


SAMPSON  LOW  &  CO.'S  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


ROUTT.EDGE'S  ANECDOTE  LIBRARY._NEW  VOLUME. 

THE  BOOK  of  MODERN  LEGAL  ANECDOTES. 

by  Joii.v  Turns.  Boards,  1>. 


Edited 


SHERIDAN  KNOWI.ES. 

THE  DRAMATIC  WORKS  of  SHERIDAN  KNOWLES. 

New  Edition,  crown  8vo.  witli  Portrait,  cloth,  78.  Cd. 


LONDON  AND  NEW  YORK. 


Shortly,  1  vol.  demy  «vn.  with  Illustrations  from  Pliotoxraphs  and 
Sketches  made  by  the  Autlior,  witli  Map,  clotli  extra. 

DHOW    CHASING    ON  THE 
COAST  OF  EAST  AFRICA: 

A  Narrative  of  Five  Years'  Experiences  in  the  Suppression  of 
the  Slave  Trade. 

By  Captain  GEORGE  L.  SULIVAN,  E.N. 
Late  of  H.M.S  "  Daphne." 

NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  WORK  ON  THE  MATmiTITTS. 

SUB-TROPICAL  RAMBLES  in  the  LAND 

of  the  APHANTERYX.  By  Nicolas  Fikb,  TJ.S.  Consul,  Port  Louis, 
Mauritius.    1  vol.  demy  8vo.  [/«  Ihe  press. 

*»*  This  Work  will  be  profusely  Illustrated  from  the  Author's  own. 
Sketches,  and  will  contain  also  Maps  and  valuable  Meteorological  Charts. 

The  present  volume  is  the  result  of  many  years'  study  of  the  physical 
features,  natural  history,  and  social  aspects  o£  this  interesting  island,  together 
wiiih  rambles,  adventures,  and  personal  experiences,  and  affords  much  informa- 
tion previously  unattainable  in  book  form. 


THE  ATMOSPHERE.     By  Camille  Flam- 

MARION.  Translated  by  C.  B.  Pitman.  Revised  and  Edited  by  James 
Glaisher,  F.R.S.  Royal  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcut  Illustrations  and  10 
beautiful  Chromo-Lithographs,  cloth  extra.  [^Nearly  ready. 


A  BOOK  THAT  WILL  INTEREST  AND  PROFIT  ALL  WHO  READ  IT. 

GETTING  ON  in  the  WORLD;  or,  Hints 

on  Success  in  Life.  By  William  Mathews,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
and  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  Small  post  8vo.  cloth 
extra,  6s.  [/ra  the  press. 

The  Boston  Journal  of  November  1  says  :— "  The  sheets  have  been  read  by  several  competent 
critics,  who  pronounce  the  book  the  best  manual  for  youth  yet  prepared  by  anybody,  not  even 
excepting  those  by  Smiles.  Beecher,  and  Horace  Mann.  Professor  Mathews  was  once  the  editor 
of  a  Boston  paper,  and  he  is  still  remembered  as  one  of  the  '  best  read  '  men  in  New  England." 


READY,  0  READY!  or,  THESE  FORTY 


TEARS :  a  Book  for  Toung  Fellows, 
post  8vo.  cloth  extra. 


By  Captain  Allston,  R.N.  Small 
\_Nearly  ready. 


A  NEW- AND  IMPORTANT  WORK  ON  PAPER  MANtTFACTURE. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  the  MANU- 

FACTURE  of  PAPER  in  all  its  BRANCHES.  By  CARL  HoEiUN,  late 
Superintendent  of  Paper  Mills  in  Germany  and  the  United  States ;  recently 
Manager  of  the  Public  Ledger  Paper  Mills,  near  Blkton,  Middlesex.  1  vol. 
4to.  about  400  pp.  illustrated  by  110  Wood  Engravings,  and  5  large  folding 
Plates,  cloth,  £3  13s.  6d.  .  [In  the  press. 


THE  LONELY  GUIDING  STAR  :  a  Legend 

of  the  Pyrenean  Mountains,  and  other  Poems,  Miscellaneous  and  Dramatic. 
By  William  D.  S.  Alexamder.   Fcp.  8vo.  cloth.  [In  ihe  press. 


A  TOUR  with  COOK  THROUGH  SPAIN. 

By  John  B.  Stone.   Crown  8vo.  with  Photographs,  cloth  extra. 

[In  ihe  press. 

Vol.  II.  in  February,  royal  8vo.  cloth  extra,  24s.  of 

THE  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Year  1789. 
B}'  M.  GUIZOT, 

Author  of  "The  History  of  Civilization  in  Europe,"  &c. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  BY  ROBERT  BLACK,  M.A. 

Uniform  in  size  and  price  with  Vol.  I. 

Thifl  Work  is  also  in  course  of  publication  in  Monthly  Parts,  each  2s,  It  is  Illustrated  Witlii 
numerous  very  exquisite  Woodcuts,  after  designs  by  Alph.  de  Neuville. 

The  TIMES  of  January  12,  1872,  in  a  long  Review  of  Vol.  I.  says : 
It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  history  written  for  the  young  where  facta 
are  chosen  to  illustrate  principles  and  enforce  great  truths,  where  there  is  a  continuous  protest 
in  favour  of  liberty,  whether  political,  intellectual,  or  religious,  and  where  good  and  evil  are 
not  tampered  with  to  suit  party  purposes,  but  the  historian  is  as  impartial  and  open  to  the 

reception  of  truth  as  he  hopes  to  make  the  students  who  follow  his  pages  A  translation  is 

in  course  of  publication  by  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  It  is  careful  and  accurate. 

The  SATURDAY  REVIEW  of  January  4, 1873,  reviewing  Vol.  II.  says : 
It  takes  the  reader  down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XII.,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the 

most  valuable  books  of  the  present  season  The  work  now  before  us,  however,  places 

M.  Guizot  in  an  entirely  new  light:  whilst  he  still  shows  those  powers  of  reasoning  and 
generalization  which  made  his  early  reputation,  he  has  superadded  a  graphic  vigour  of  wliich 

few  thought  him  capable  And  in  this  second  volume  especially  he  has  managed  to  throw 

great  dramatic  vigour  into  his  narrative  M.  de  Neuville's  woodcuts  are  very  good,  and. in 

the  case  of  portraits  they  have  been  copied  from  authentic  originals. 


NEW   NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

ONLY  EVE.    By  Mrs.  J.  Calbraith  Lunn. 

3  vols,  post  8vo.  cloth,  31s.  6d,  [This  day 

NEVER  AGAIN  :  a  Novel.    By  Dr.  Mayo, 

Author  of  "  Kaloolah."   2  vols,  post  8vo.  cloth  extra,  '21s.        [Now  ready. 

"  Kaloolah,"  a  book  of  imagin.ary  travel  in  the  Southern  Seas,  whicli 
appeared  son«e  Twenty  years  since,  had  an  extraordinary  success  in  its  day, 
some  l.'i.OOO  copies  of  it  having  been  sold  in  America  first  and  last,  while  in 
this  country  several  editions  were  sold.  Those  who  have  read  "  Kaloolah  " 
will  readily  believe  the  report  that  the  forthcoming  novel  is  one  of  unusual 
interest — a  bright,  clever  book. 


LONDON:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  LOW  &  SEARLE, 
CROWN  BUILDINGS,  188  FLEET  STREET. 
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PBOPOSED    LONDON  IMPROVEMENTS. 

STANFORD'S  NEW  MAP 

OF 

METROPOLITAN  RAILWAYS, 
TRAMWAYS, 

AND     MISCELLANEOUS  IMPROVEMENTS, 

For  Session  1873. 

•■Showing,  in  Red,  the  Schemes  which  have  been  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  but  have 
not  yet  been  carried  out ;  and,  in  Blue,  the  Schemes  for  which  the 
Sanction  of  Parliament  will  be  asked  in  the  eusuing  Session. 

Scale,  Six  inches  to  a  mile.    Sheet,  4s.:  mounted  in  case,  7s,  6d. 


LOXDON:  EDWARD  STANFORD,  6  AND  7  CHARIKG  CROSS.  S.W. 


KAILWAY  AMALGAMATION. 


LONDON:  EDWARD  STANFORD,  6  AND  7  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 
At  all  the  Libraries. 

MADELINE  HEATHCOTE. 

By  MARTYN  HAY. 


LONDON:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  ,1:  CO. 
EDINBURGH  :  R.  GRANT  Sc  SON. 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  EVOLUTION. 
Juit  published,  8vo.  cloth,  188. 

HERBERT  SPENCER'S  I'RINCIPI.ES  of  PSYCHOL0GY. 
Vol.  II.  bcinK  tbc  lltth  Vol.  of  A  SYSTEM  OF  nilLO-SOl'IIY.    By  IlEunuiiT 
Spexchk. 

Vol.1.  FIRST  PRINCIPLES.  Second  F.ditinn.  rcorganiied,  8vo.  cloth,  im. 

VoU.  n.  III.  TIIF,  PRINCIII.ES  OF  UIOLOGY.  2  voIb.  »vo.  cloth, 

Vol.  IV.  THE  I'UINCII'LEa  OF  PSYCHOLOGY.  Second  Edition,  Vol. L 8to.  cloth,  18s. 

Jiy  the  name  Author, 
Third  Edition,  with  a  I'oHtacript  replyinz  to  Crlticlnms. 

THE  CLASSIFICATION  of  tlio  SCIKNCES:  to  wliicli  are 

added,  Kcaaona  lor  Mhaenting  from  the  PhiloHophy  of  M.  Comtc.  8vo.  2a.  6d. 

EDUCATION:  Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Phy.sical,    8vo.  cloth, 

price  Oa. 

Cheaper  Editlona. 

SOCIAL   STATICS;  or,  the  Conditions  cssnntial  to  Uuninn 

IIopyliieM  »peciflc(l,  auil  the  Fint  of  tticm  Ocvclupcd.  Hvo.  cloth,  lOi. 

ESSAYS :   Scientific,  Piditiciil,  and  Spocnlafivc.    (Boini^  Iho 

Flratand  Hccond  Hcrlc*  rc-arrfttiL'cU,  and  cuiituinliiK  un  additiunal  Kifuy.)  V  vuli.  8vo. 
cUftbi  itt0> 

WILLUMS  It  NonnATK.  H  ItoTirlctta  Strrpt.  (\ivcnt  Gftrdcn,  London  i 
ami  20  i^uutU  Frederick  HUxtit,  Edlaburtfh. 


Size,  G  feet  by  7.  Montited  on  roller,  varnished.  £4  4s.;  morocco  case,  £3  133.  6d.; 
on  nine  sheets,  £3  ;  on  spring  roller,  £6  6s. 

A  RAILWAY  MAP  OF  ENGLAND 
AND  WALES. 

Prepared  hy  R.  PRICE  WILLIAMS,  Esq.,  M.I.C.E. 

Showing  the  Districts  served  by  each  Railway  System,  and  all  the  Railways  Opened 
and  Sanctioned,  and  Indicating  or  Naming  nearly  all  tlie  Railway  Stations. 
The  Map  is  also  useful  for  ordinary  oSice  reference  ;  it  contains  the  Names  of 
all  the  Parishes  and  Villages,  and  most  of  the  Hamlets  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  the  Roads,  Canals,  Rivers,  Streams,  &c.,  usually  found  in.  Library  Maps. 

*' Afr.  E.  Stanford  has  just  published  a  railway  map  of  England  and  Wales,  showins  the 
railways  open  for  traffic  and  those  already  sanctioned  by  Parliament.  The  several  districts 
served  by  the  railways  are  prominently  sliown  on  the  map.  The  map,  which  is  prepared  by 
Mr.  R.Price  Williams,  M.I.C.E.,  especially  with  reference  to  the  recent  amaljiamations,  is  on 
the  scale  of  five  miles  to  an  inch,  and  shows  very  clearly  the  course  of  the  various  lines.  The 
districts  served  by  each  railway  system  arc  coloured  distinctly  in  separate  colours,  thus 
showing  at  one  view  the  magnitude  of  each  company's  operations.  The  features  of  the  country 
are  shown,  the  hills  and  valleys  being  shaded  according  to  their  importance.  The  names  of 
places  are  clear  and  distinct,  and  those  of  the  railway  systems  very  prominent.  The  parks, 
Tnail  roads,  turnpike  and  other  roads  are  shown,  together  with  canals.  The  distances  in  miles 
from  the  General  Post  Ol&ce.  London,  are  given,  and  also  the  distances  from  one  port  to 
another  round  the  co&st.^^- -Times. 

"  A  lar^e  and  handsome  map  of  England  and  Wales,  which  gives  a  complete  view  of  the 
whole  railway  system  of  the  country.  The  map  will  be  of  great  use  to  member.s  of  the  House 
ot  Commons  and  the  public  in  the  discussions  on  proposed  amalgamations  which  are  promised 
in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament.  It  is  on  the  largest  scale.  The  colouring  Is  well  done,  and 
the  details  of  the  map.  the  hills,  rivers,  roads,  canals,  and  names  of  places  are  all  distinctly 
marked."— i>aiVy  A'ews. 

LONDON :  EDWARD  STANFORD.  6  AND  7  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 
Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  demy  8vo.  cloth,  IBs. 

THE    COAL   FIELDS  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN; 

THEIR 

HISTORY,   STRUCTURE,  AND  RESOURCES. 

WITH 

Kotices  of  the  Coal  Fields  of  other  Parts  of  the  World. 

By  EDWARD  HULL,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland,  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  Royal  College 
of  Science,  Dublin,  Sic, 

With  Maps  and  lUaatrations. 

"  So  much  information  is  contained  in  the  volume  that  few  will  find  it  necessary  to  consult 
any  other  work  upon  tlie  subject,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  thoroughly  comprehend  the  whole 
matter,  and  judse  of  the  relative  value  of  the  conclusions  wliich  have  been  arrived  at  by  the 
various  authors.  TIic  hook  is  admirably  illustrated  with  both  plates  and  woodcuts,  and  is 
altogether  a  valuable  addition  to  the  class  of  literature  to  which  it  belongs." 

Mining  Journal. 

*'  A  most  valuable  work  on  the  subject  of  cooX" Standard. 


SAMUEL  TIISLET"S  LIST  OE  M¥  IfOYELS. 
'nOTICE._A  DESPERATE  CHARACTER: 

i  a  Tale  of  the  Gold  Ferer.    By  W.  Thomsox-Gheog.   3  vols.  31s.  Cd. 

I  The  Daily  Xews  says  :  "  '  A  Desperate  Character '  is  a  novel  which  cannot  fail  to 
interest.  It  describes  the  wild  life  of  the  Australian  gold-fields  with  a  picturesqiie- 
ness  of  st^le  and 'quickness  of  observation  which  render  the  story  very  attractive, 
while  the  new  and  unbro]:en  ground  traversed  is  capable  of  yielding  a  rich  harvest 

of  fiction  The  author  has  a  considerable  facility  with  his  pen;  his  places 

and  people  form  themselves  clearly  before  the  reader,  whom  he  transports  as  with 
the  famous  carpet  of  the  Arabian  story-teller  to  other  shores  iu  the  twiuiding  of  au 
eye." 

The  DaUy  Telegraph  says :  "  Mr.  Thomson-Gregg  gives  us  an  exceedingly  inter- 
esting insight  into  Australian  life  The  tale  of  ])e  Burgh's  adventures,  his 

courtship  and  conversion,  .and  subsequent  man-iage  to  Clara,  is  told  in  a  masterly 

manner  On  the  whn'e.  the  work  is  full  of  pleasant  incidents,  and  is  singuKarly 

fi-ee  from  anything  which  can  give  offence  to  the  most  sensitive  mind.  At  the  same 
time  a  rich  vein  ot  humour  is  apparent  throughout,  and  the  liveliness  of  the  tale  is 
never  allowed  to  flag.'' 

The  Morning  Poxt  says  :  "  Mr.  Thomson-Gregg  has  painted  for  us  a  series  of  pic- 
tures of  the  lovely  luxuriant  vegetation,  the  sudden  changes  of  climate,  the  mixed 
nationalities,  and  the  restless  struggle  for  wealth,  which  are  all  so  typical  of  the 
country  which  its  adopted  children  fondly  term  the  land  of  promise.   He  has  shown 

us  Australian  life  from  many  points  of  view  George  and  Charles  Woodward 

were  unfit  for  the  stern  exigencies  of  colonial  life.  The  touches  by  which  their 
weakness  and  their  desponding  fears  are  rendered  are  very  delicate  and  powerful. 
Their  pettish  despair,  languid  fatigues,  and  frequent  blushes ;  the  bitter  tears  that 
fill  their  eyes  when  they  feel  shame  or  grief,  their  mutual  jealonsv,  and  the  sus- 
ceptibility which  causes  them  both  to  fall  wildly  in  love  with  the  doctor's  pretty 
daughter,  are  all  described  with  a  quiet  power  which  makes  them  stand  out  with 

distinct  individuality  The  artistic  skill  with  which  Mr.  Thomson-Gregg  has 

worked  out  all  his  characters,  but  especially  these  brothers,  would  make  his  book 
remarkable,  independently  of  the  additional  interest  it  derives  from  its  faithful, 
spirited  pictures  of  life  under  the  Southern  Cross,  and  the  terse  condensed  humour 
of  the  conversations.  There  is  a  jovial  gaiety  about  the  book  from  beginning  to 
end  that  is  essentially  colonial,  and  it  will  be  welcomed  in  the  many  homes  whence 
some  son  or  brother  has  gone  to  engage  in  the  struggle  for  wealth  in  the  busy 
Australian  Colonies  it  so  well  describes,  as  well  as  by  all  who  can  appreciate  the 
well-told  tale  of  a  hard-fought  fight." 

NOTICE.— SECOND  EDITION  OP      WILL  SHE  BEAR  IT  ?  " 

WILL  SHE  BEAR  IT  ?  a  Tale  of  the  Weald. 

Second  Edition,  3  vols.  31s.  6d.  [This  day. 

"  A  pleasant,  readable  book,  such  as  we  can  heartily  recommend." — Spectator. 
*'  In  every  way  we  entertain  a  very  high  opinion  of  this  book." — Graphic. 
"  The  interest  is  kept  up  with  increasing  power  to  the  liist."— Standard. 
"  As  for  the  Seventh  Commandment,  its  breach  is  not  even  alluded  to." — Athena:um^ 
"  May  be  recommended  for  general  peruscil." — Sunday  Times, 
"  Thoroughly  pure  and  healthy." — Illustrated  lievieu. 

RAYENSDALE.    3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

"  This  powerfiUly-written  t.Je  The  interest  ot  a  well-managed  plot  is  sus- 
tained to  the  end,  and  the  fresh,  healthy  tone  of  the  book,  as  well  as  tlic  command 
of  language  possessed  by  its  author  in  such  a  remarkable  degree,  will  insure  for  it  a 
wide  popularity,  as  it  contrasts  strongly  with  the  vapid  and  sentimental,  .as  well  as 
with  the  sensational,  publications  so  rife  at  the  present  day."— Morning  Post. 

"  Interesting,  and  thoroughly  wholesome  in  tone."— Athenceum, 

PERCY  LOCKHART.    By  F.  W.  Baxter. 

2  vols.  21s. 

"  A  bright,  fresh,  healthy  story  Eminently  readable."— S^andarrf. 

"  Wc  heartily  commend  '  Percy  Lockhart.'  " — Edinburgh  Courant, 
"  The  author  writes  like  a  gentleman." — Alhenmim. 

"  The  novel  altogether  deserves  praise.   It  is  healthy  in  tone." — Scotsman, 
"  Few  better  novels  in  these  days  find  their  way  into  the  libraries." 

Dundee  Courier. 


THE  SURGEON'S 

Mosxra.   Crown  Svo.  10s.  6d. 


SECRET.    By  Sydney 


THE  TRUE  STORY"  of  HUGH  NOBLE'S 

FLIGHT.    By  the  Authoress  of  "  What  Her  Face  Said."  Crown  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

ALDEN  of   ALDENHOLME.    By  George 

Smith.   3  vols. 


FAIR,  BUT  NOT  WISE. 

Grant.   2  vols.  21s. 


By  Mrs.  Forrest 

{This  day. 


SAMUEL  TtNSLEY,  10  S0UTH.\MPT0N  STREET,  STRAND. 

Price  Is. ;  post  fVce,  Is.  Id. 

SUBMARINE  TELEGRAPHY  iu  1873:  a  Map  of  thb 
World,  showing  the  Submarine  Ciiblcs  already  Laid  and  those  Projected  ;  together  with 
Dnnvinu-s  of  Snhniuriiic  Cables,  a  l.i.-it  of  Teletfriiph  Stations  of  the  Submarine  Linesi,  and  two 
Specimens  of  the  LunKim-ie  of  Telcgrai)hy— the  Morse  System  of  Signals  uud  Sir  William 
Thomson's  Recorder.   By  SVilliam  Aitno  iT,  Stock  Exchange,  London. 

London  :  Uatiis,  IIksdy,  &  Co.,  4  Old  Jewry,  E.G. 


Just  published.  Second  Edition,  rewritten  and  enlarged,  23.  6d. 

DR.  DRUITT  on  CHEA1>  WINES:  a  Report  on  the  Quality, 
Wholcsorncncas,  Price,  and  llae  in  Diet  niid  Medicine  of  the  Cheap  Wines  from  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  Austria,  Greece.  Iliineary,  and  Australia. 

London:  llKNiiY  IlENSUAW,  350  Strand. 


NOW  ItEADY.-NEW  WOUK  BY  DR.  HEAI.E,  I'.Il.S. 

BIOPLASM:  an  Introduction  to  riiyniolof^y  nud  Medicine  for 
student!.  Fp.  m  with  n  I'la'tcs,  Gs.  6U. 
J.  &  A.  Cnuiiciiii.T.. 


Third  Edition,  with  upward»  of  400  Illustrations.  IM. 

f^N  KIDNEY   DISEASES,  URINARY  DEPOSITS,  and 

V  '  CALCULOUS  DiaoKDEHS  ;  iiicliiiline  the  Symptoms,  Di«8no«ii,  and  TroHmcnt  of 
Urinary  Uiseoscs.  13y  Dr.  Lionkl  Bkalm,  I'Ml.Sl. 

J.  &  A.  Ciiuno<nr.i<. 


.Inst  pulilishcd,  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged, wiUi  additions!  Recent  Cases,  is.  Cd. 

^PILEPSY    and    ITS    CUKE.      Ey    (iiiouoE  Reaman, 


M.I)., 


'.U.C.S.  -London  :  Kl^NsllAW,  :l.'>r»  .Strand.    And  nil  Uof»kscllcrs. 


New  Edition,  Iho  Third.  Is.  Od. ;  post  n:cc,  Is.  sd. 

"REVELATIONS   of    QUACJKS    and    QUACKERY.  By 

DiCTKOTon.  UcprinteJ  ft-om  the  "Mctlical  Circtilw." 


"  Thin  iinmphlet  conntilulcii  a  rcKuhir  Quark  I >i rectory. by  conflultinK  which  CTory  yonnirmtn 

may  know  where  he  may  so  II' he  wUheti  to  tret  pliniilered  and  dettroyvd  Uu> .  therefor*. 

reader,  '  Uevulutloni*  ol  Quaekn  and  QuuckiTy,"  by  Detector."— /'uric/i. 

London  :  U^LoafiuH  &  Co.,  so  Kiiitc  William  Street.  Strand. 
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HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  NEW  WORKS. 


THE    LUSHAI    EXPEDITION,  1871-72. 

By  Licnt.  R.  G,  'WooDTHor.PE,  Royal  Engineers.    8vo.  with  Illnstrations,  los. 
"Lieutenant  Woodthoryw  has  rendered  an  importftut  service  to  the  Britit^h  public  by  {riving 
them  o  most  valuable  awd  intelligible  narrative  of  the  Lushai  Expetiition.   Those  who  take  an 
interest  iu  Indian  affairs  cannot  do  better  than  consult  tliis  interesting  book." 

t'ji  it  til  Service  Gazette. 

BRIDES  and  BRIDALS.  By  J.  C.  Jeaffreson, 

B.A.  Oxon.    Secont)  Edition,  2  vols.  Svo.  -"Us. 
"  In  this  book  Mr.  Jeaffreson  appeals  to  an  audience  even  larger  than  those  addressed  in  his 
books  about  Lawyers,  Doctors,  and  the  Cleipy.   His  *  Brides  and  Bridals*  cuunot  toil  to  go 
straight  to  the  heatrt  of  every  woman  in  Euglaud.'  — .-IfAe/iccum. 

LODGE'S  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE 

for  1S73.  Uoder  the  ESPECIAL  PATRONAGE  OF  HER  MAJESTY. 
Corrected  by  the  Nobility,  and  containing  all  the  New  Creations.  Forty- 
second  Edition,  1  toI.  with  the  Arms  teautlf  ully  engraved,  bound,  31s.  Gd. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  SOCIETY  in  FRANCE 

and  ENGLAND.   By  Lady  ClXiiEXTlXA  Davies.   Second  Editiox,  2  vols. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

A  WOMAN  at  the  WHEEL.  By  A.  M.  Tobyn. 
IN  the  DAYS  of  MY  YOUTH.   By  Amelia 

E.  Edwards,  Author  of  *•  Barbara's  History,"  &c.   3  vols. 
*'  A  novel  which  cannot  fail  to  charm  ;  being  written  ia  a  bright^  sparkling,  happy  manner." 

Jlorninu  Fo.-'t. 


Monthly,  Is. 

MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  CLX.  (for  FEERUAEY). 

Contents : 
"  A  SLIP  IN  THE  FENS."   Chapter  7. 

"  INSTINCT  ;  with  Original  Observations  on  Tonng  Animals."  By 


D.  A.  Si'AI.MN'C. 
'  .ffiNEAS  SYLVIUS  PICCOLOMINI,  POPE  PIUS  II.' 
M.  Creighton.   Part  II. 


By  the  Rev. 


^THOUGHTS  UPON  GOVERNMENT."   Chapter  5. 
'PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A  BACHELOR."    By  Miss  Cross. 
'  LA  ROQUETTE."    By  P.  M.  F.  Skexe. 
'  THE  CHILDREN  OP  THE  POOR." 


]VOTICE._"A    PRINCESS  of  THULE," 

a  NEW  STORY,  by  William  Black,  Author  of  "A  Daus-hter  of  Ileth," 
will  commeuce  iu  the  MARCH  number  of  MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZI.N'B, 
to  be  followed,  in  APRIL,  by  a  NEW  STORY  by  !•'.  C.  BUU.NANU,  entitled 
"MY  TIME  AND  WHAT  I  DID  WITH  IT/' 


NEW  BOOK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "TOM  BROWN'S  SCHOOL  DAYS  " 

MEMOIR  of  a  BROTHER.    By  Thomas 

HuGHE.=!,  M.P.  Crown  Svo.  with  Portrait  of  George  Hughes,  after  Watts, 
engraved  by  Jeens,  5s.  \_Tliis  day. 

IVrR.  E.  A.  FREEMAN'S  HISTORICAL 


ESSAYS.  Second  Series,  Svo.  10s.  (id. 
price  10s.  6d.) 


(First  Series,  Second  Edition, 
[2V«s  duij. 


RUTH  MAXWELL.  By  Lady  Blake.  3vo1s.   qxUDIES    in    the    HISTORY    of  the 


"This  story  is  told  with  a  quiet  cliarm,  and  contains  lhoroi];zliIy  trood  s^m\  pleasant 
reading."— /"ojt.  "  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  take  up  a  novel  by  Lady  Blake." — John  Bull. 

FATHER   GODFREY.     By  the  Author  of 

*'  Anne  Dy?art."    3  vols. 

"  A  well  written  story.  Godfrey's  character  is  finely  dravm."— ^  tfiencEum, 

FALSE  CARDS.   By  Hawley  Smart,  Author 

of  '*  Ereezie  Langton,"  &c.    3  vols. 

'* '  False  Cards  '  will  be  a  popular  novel."— J  tJu/icetnn. 

LITTLE  KATE  KIRBY.  By  F.  W.  Robinson, 

Author  of  "  Grandmother's  Money,"  &c.   3  vols.  [January  30. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


LIFE  OF  DICKENS. 

By  JOHN  FORSTER. 
This  day.  Vol.  I.  Fifteenth  Thousand,  demy  Svo.  12s. 
VoL  n.  (1842-1852),  Twelfth  Thousand,  demy  Svo.  14s. 


RENAISSANCE. 
College,  O.xford. 


By  Walter  H.  Pater,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Brazenose 

[A'exi  teed:. 


AUSTRALIA  and   NEW   ZEALAND.  By 

A^-fHOXY  Trollope.    2  vols,  demy  Svo.  [/;;  a  few  days. 

THE  TRUE  CROSS :  a  Legend  of  the  Church. 

By  6.  J.  WnfTE-MELVlLLE.  [On  Monday. 

OLD  COURT  LIFE  of  FRANCE.    By  Mrs. 

Elliot,  Author  of  "  The  Diary  of  an  Idle  Woman  in  Italy,"  &c.  2  vols, 
demy  Svo.  [On  Wednesday  next. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  CANADA.   By  Lieut.- 

Colonel  Martixdale,  C.B.  Oblong  4to.  with  numerous  Illustrations  by 
Lieut.  Carlile,  R.A.,  21s. 

RO^IE.    By  Francis  Wey.    With  an  Intro- 

dnction  by  W.  W.  Stohy,  Author  of  "Roha  di  Roma."  Containing  345 
beautif  al  Illustrations,  forming  a  magnificent  volume,  in  super-royal  4to.  £3. 

TRAVELS  in  INDO-CHINA  and  the  CHI- 

NESE  EMPIRE.  By  Louis  de  Carx£.  Demy  Svo.  with  Map  and  Illus- 
trations, 163. 

TO    the    CAPE    for    DIAMONDS.  By 

Frederick  Boyle.  Crown  Svo.  with  Map,  14s. 

BRIGHT  MORNING.    By  Maria  M.  Grant, 

Author  of  "  Artiste."   S  vols.  [77i«  day, 

CAPTAIN  O'SHAUGHNESSY'S  SPORTING 

CABKER  :  an  Autobiography.   2  vols. 

JAMES  STRATHGELD  :  Part  of  an  Auto- 

biography.   2  vols. 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  103  PICCADILLY. 

A  BOY'S  BOOK  OF  ADVENTURE. 
Small  crown  «vo.  with  Ori^nnal  lUurtratlons,  cloth  Kilt,  Us.  Cd. 

WILD  SPORTS  and  ADVENTURE  ia  ZULULAND.  By 

Colonel  U.  H.  Wai.ii8I,ey. 


IVTICHAEL  FARADAY.    By  J.  H.  Glad- 

.STOXE,  F.R.S.  New  Edition,  crown  Svo.  with  Portrait  after  Watkins, 
engraved  by  Jeens,  4s.  6d.  [T/iis  day. 

Contexts:  The  Story  of  his  Life— The  Study  of  his  Character— The 
Fruits  of  his  E.xpcrience— His  Method  of  Working— The  Value  of  his 
Discoveries. 

*»*  India  Proofs  of  Faraday's  Portrait,  5s. 

npHE  FOOL  of  QUALITY;  or,  the  History 

of  Henry,  Earl  of  Moreland.  New  and  revised  Edition,  with  Biographical 
Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Kixgsley.  Crown  Svo.  6s.    [T/tis  day. 

rjANON  KINGSLEY'S  PLAYS  and  PURI- 

TANS,  and  other  Essays.  Reprinted.  Crown  Svo.  with  Portrait  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  5s.  [This  day. 


A 


NGELIQUE  ARNAULD,  Abbess  of  Port 

Royal.  By  Fraxcis  Martin.  Crown  Svo.  4s.  Gd.  (New  Volume  of  th& 
"  Sunday  Library.")  [This  day. 

WORDS  and   PLACES;  or,  Etymological 

Illustrations  of  History.  Ethnology,  and  Geography.  By  the  Rev.  ISA-4C 
Taylor.   Cheaper  Edition,  condensed  for  use  of  Schools,  globe  Svo.  Gs. 

[This  day. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON. 

Next  week,  1  vol.  post  Svo.  7s. 

LADY  CAROLINE: 

WITH  PENDANTS. 
By  ROBERT  BLACK. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATITRLOO  PtACE. 


ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  EDITION  OF 

THE    LIP'E   AND   WORKS  OF 
CHARLOTTE  BRONTE, 

AND 

HER   SISTERS   EMILY  AND  ANNE  BRONTE. 

To  be  completed  in  Seven  Monthly  Volumes,  large  crown  Svo.  each  "s.  Cd. 
Now  ready. 

Vol.  1.— JANE  EYRE.    By  CHARLorrE  Broxte.   With  5  Illustrations. 
Vol.  2.— SHIRLEY.   By  Charlotte  Broxte.   AVith  5  Illustrations. 
Vol.  3.— VILLETTE.    By  Charlotte  Broxte.    With  5  Illustrations. 


Vol.  4.-THE  PROFESSOR  and  POEMS.     By  Charlotte  BROXTii.  With 
POEMS  by  her  Sisters  and  Father.    With  5  Illustration?. 

  [Nt:xi  wuJ:. 

SMITH,  ELDER,  Si  CO.,  15  AVATERLOO  PLACE. 
Demy  8vo.  I5s. 

A  HISTORY  OF  PERSIA, 

From  the  Beginning  of  the  19th  Century  to  the  Year  1858, 

AVITU  A  REA^EW  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  EVENTS  THAT  LED  TO 
THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  KAJAR  DYNASTY. 

By  ROBERT  GRANT  WATSON, 
Formerly  attached  to  Ilcr  Majesty's  Legation  at  the  Court  of  Persia. 

"A  really  pood  book."— .9;7''c(a'or. 

"The  acofiiint  of  events  during  the  sixty  years  ending  with  the  establishment  of  peace 
between  Kn^land  and  Persia,  in  IH57.  iflavery  scholarly,  and  apparently  a  vciy  impuitial,  piece 
of  originid  luatory-writing."— A'xuniiiur. 


FREDEBICK  WARSE  AND  CO.,  BEDFORD  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  «c  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 
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MESSRS.  RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON'S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Albemakle  Street,  January  1873. 

MR.  MURRAY'S 
LIST  OF   NEW  WORKS. 


FIELD-MARSHAL     SIR     JOHN     BUR-  FOURTH   EDITION.— An  ADDRESS  DE- 


GOTNE,  Bart.,  his  LIFE  and  CORRESPONDENCE.  Comprising  Extracts 
from  his  Journals  during  the  Peninsular  War,  his  Private  and  OfHeial  Cor- 
respondence during  the  Crimean  War,  and  Letters  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
III.,  the  Prince  Consort,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Palmerston,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  Marshal  Vaillant,  Marshal  Niel,  Earl  of  Derby,  Omer  Pasha, 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  Marshal  Bazaine,  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  Viscount 
Hardinge,  Lord  Panmure,  Lord  Hill,  Marshal  Canrobert,  General  Todleben, 
Earl  of  Rosse,  Sir  John  Moore,  Sir  Lowry  Cole,  Countess  of  Derby  (Miss 
Farren),  Lord  Monteagle,  Lord  Frederick  Fitzclarence,  Lord  John  Russell, 
Mr.  Labonchere,  Sir  Charles  Wood,  Sir  Charles  James  Napier,  Lord  Cowley, 
Xord  Raglan,  General  Rose  (Lord  Strathnaim),  Admiral  Dundas,  Sir  George 
D'Aguilar,  Sir  George  Cathcart,  Sir  William  Reid,  Sir  John  Jones,  Sir  George 
Brown,  Lord  Herbert,  Sir  Charles  Pasley,  Mr.  Brunei,  Mr.  Charles  Dickens, 
Mr.  Thackeray,  and  other  celebrated  men.  By  his  Son  in-Law,  Lieut.-Col. 
the  Hon.  George  Wrottesley,  Royal  Engineers.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait, 
price  30s.  [0»  Wednesdai/. 

LESSONS  of  the  FRENCH  REVOLUTION, 

1789-1872.   By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ormathwaite.   1  vol.  8vo. 

[Immedialely, 

DOCTORS  and  PATIENTS  ;  or,  Anecdotes 

of  the  Medical  World  and  Curiosities  of  Medicine.  By  John  Timbs,  F.S.A., 
Author  of  "  Lives  of  Wits  and  Humourists."   2  vols,  crown  8vo.  12s. 

immediately. 

TURNING  POINTS  in  LIFE.    By  the  Rev. 

Frederick  Arnold.   2  vols,  crown  8vo.  21s.  IJVow  ready. 

A  LADY  of  the  LAST   CENTURY ;  Mrs. 

ELIZABETH  MONTAGU.  Including  Letters  of  Mrs.  Montagu  never  before 
published.  By  Dr.  Dokan,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  "  Lives  of  the  Princes  of 
Wales,"  "  Table  Traits."    1  vol.  8vo.  14s. 

"  One  of  the  most  characteristic  and  pleasant  of  Dr.  Doran's  works." — Spectator. 
"  A  book  which  will  be  read  with  dehght  by  every  oa^"—Athen(jEum. 

A    SEARCH   after    SUNSHINE  :    a  Visit 

to  Algeria  in  1871.  By  Lady  Herbert,  Author  of  "  Impressions  of  Spain." 
Square  crown  8vo.  with  upwards  of  20  Illustrations  engraved  by  George 
Pearson,  IGs. 

"  Lively  and  entertaining."— /^aZi  Matl  Gazette. 

**  The  whole  volume  is  full  of  charms." — Morning  Post. 

A  SCAMPER  to  SEBASTOPOL  and  JERU- 

SALEM.   By  James  Creagh.   8vo,  ]5s. 

"  Its  sparkling  style  and  the  bonhomie  with  which  it  is  written  make  it  one  of  the  pleasantest 
of  recent  works  of  tra.ve\.."— Morning  Post. 

"  The  author  possesses  a  faculty  of  enjoyment  which  makes  itself  felt  by  the  reader  of  his 
iiaxT&iive  "Saturday  Review, 


NEW  NOVELS. 


FRANK    LAWRENCE  : 

Fancy.  By  H.  C.  Adams,  Author  of 
3  vols,  crown  8vo. 


a   Young  Man's 

'The  'White  Brunswickers,"  &c. 


MISS  or  MRS.  ?  and  other  Tales.    By  Wilkie 

CoLUNS,  Author  of  "  The  Woman  in  White."   1  vol.  crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 


By 


PICTURES  ACROSS  the  CHANNEL. 

Katherine  S.  Macqdoid,  Authoress  of  "  Patty,"  &c.    2  vols.  8vo. 

*'*  Pictures  Across  the  Channel*  are  hy  the  author  of  *  Patty,'  and  deserve  their  name,  being 
clear,  bright,  distinct  pictures  of  people  and  life  in  a  Normaiuiy  town.  We  walk  in  the  shadows 
of  the  Krey  rjuaint  houses,  of  the  rows  of  chestnut  trees,  and  become  acquainted  with  the  towns- 
folk The  hook  is  a  bundle  of  fresh,  bright,  and  piiiuant  little  Btories,  touched  here  aud 

there  with  true  pathos."— T/meji, 

A  NEW  AND  POPULAR  EDITION  OP 

DENE  HOLLOW.    By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood. 

Crowu  Svo.  68. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  8  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

rUBLI.SHBIlS  IN  OHDINAIIY  TO  HKIl  MAJK.SrY. 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED   HUNTING  WOBK 
BY   G.  BOWEBS. 

Oblone  folio,  hair-bound,  sidci  printed  in  Colours,  l.'i8. 

NOTES  FROM  A  HUNTING-BOX, 

NOT  "  IN   THE  SHIBES." 
WITH  UPWARDS  OF  FIFTY  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  G.  BOWERS. 


CONTENTii : 


1.  Tlin  Tmldlcboro' TcftBPrn. 

2.  OillilTl  Oorn,  Kw|.,  M.I'Mf. 
.1.  Till;  Ucv.  Arthur  I,ovcll. 
4.  Lruly  Dorothy  Oorc. 
i.  Somn  of  Oiir  Flr.il  I'liglit. 

In  r>  Sk<!tf;h<'ii. 

fi.  A  Fow  ot  Our  Ilciivy  WelRlitH. 


13.  Or.r  Annual  Ball. 


7.  The  Meet  nt  Toddler's  Oorsc. 

8.  A  Oounty  Dinner  Parly. 

9.  Homo  Toddleboro'  Curiosities. 

In  !>  Sketehen. 

10.  At  a  r.awn  Meet. 

11.  On  (loInK  to  (ironnd. 

12.  The  Hunt  Steeplechases. 


LIVERED  at  LIVERPOOL  COLLEGE  by  the  Eight  Hon.  W.  E.  GLAD- 
STONE, M.P.    With  Introduction  and  Illustrative  Passages.   Svo.  Is.  Cd. 


RESULTS    of  INDIAN 

Sir  Bartle  Frere.   Small  Svo.  2s.  6d. 


MISSIONS.  By 


I.ONDO.N:  liUADHUIlV,  AUNEW,  h  CO.,  10  BOUVERIK  8TRKET,  E.G. 


THE  EXPRESSION  of  the  EMOTIONS  in 

MAN  and  ANIMALS.  By  Charles  Darwin,  F.E.S.  Crown  Svo.  with. 
Illustrations,  12s. 

HISTORY  of  the  ROYAL  ARTILLERY. 

Compiled  from  the  Original  Eecords.   By  Capt.  Fras.  Ddncan,  R.A.  8vo- 

with  Frontispiece,  15s. 

TRAVELS  in  the  EASTERN  CAUCASUS, 

on  the  CASPIAN  and  BLACK  SEAS,  especially  in  DAGHESTAN,  and  on 
the  Frontiers  of  PERSIA  and  TURKEY,  in  1871.  By  Gen.  Sir  Arthur 
CUKYKGHAME,  K.C.B.   Svo.  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  ISs. 

THE     HISTORY     of     SICILY    to  the 

ATHENIAN  WAR  ;  with  Elucidations  of  the  Sicilian  Odes  of  Pindar.  By 
W.  Watkiss  Lloto.    Svo.  with  Map,  lis. 

RECORDS  of  the  ROCKS ;  or,  Notes  on  the 

Geology,  Natural  History,  and  Antiquities  of  North  and  South  Wales,  Devon, 
and  Cornwall.  By  Eev.  W.  Symonds,  F.G.S.  Crowu  Svo.  with  Illustrations, 
price  12s. 

ETRUSCAN    INSCRIPTIONS.  Analysed, 

Translated,  and  Commented  upon.  By  the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  B.u,- 
CARRES.    Svo.  12s. 

A  PRIMARY  HISTORY  of  BRITAIN,  for 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 


Edited  by  Wm.  Smith,  D.C.L.   12mo.  2s.  6d. 

\_Next  Keek. 


A  MANUAL  of  MILITARY  and  MARTIAL 

LAW.    By  C.  M.  Clode,  Solicitor  to  the  War  Department.    Svo.  12s. 

HISTORY  of  the  CHURCH  of  FRANCE, 

from  the  Concordat  of  Bologna,  151G,  to  the  Revolution.  By  W.  Henley 
Jervis,  M.A.,  Author  of  the  "Student's  History  of  France."  2  vols.  Svo. 
with  Portraits,  28s. 

A    SCHOOL     MANUAL    of  ENGLISH 

GRAMMAR.  With  Copious  Exercises.  By  Wm.  Smith,  D.C.L.,  and 
Theophilus  D.  Hall,  M.A.    Post  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

MURCHISON'S  SILURIA :  a  History  of  the 

Oldest  Bocks  in  the  British  Isles  and  |other  Countries.  Fifth  Edition,  2  vols. 
Svo.  with  Map,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts,  ISs. 

THE  CLEMATIS  as  a  GARDEN  FLOWER. 

With  Descriptions  and  Directions  for  their  Cultivation.  By  Thoma-S 
Moore  and  George  Jackman.   Svo.  with  Illustrations,  10s.  6d. 

AN  HISTORICAL  ATLAS  of  ANCIENT 

GEOGRAPHY— Biblical  and  Cla.isical.  Compiled  under  the  Superintendence 
of  Dr.  Wm.  Smith  and  Mr.  George  Grove.  Part  I.   S  Maps.   Folio,  21s. 

ORIGINAL  LETTERS  of  ALEXANDER 

POPE.  Including  more  than  300  never  before  published.  Forniiiip; 
Vol.  VIII.  ot  EL  WIN '3  EDITION  of  POPE'S  WORKS.  Svo.  with  Portrait, 
price  103.  6d. 

MOTTOES  for  MONUMENTS;  or.  Epitaphs 

selected  for  General  Study  and  Application.  By  F.  and  M.  A.  Paluskh. 
Crown  Svo.  with  Illustrations  from  Flaxmnn,  7s.  (id. 

A  JOURNEY  to  the  SOURCE  of  the  RIVER 

OXira,  by  the  INDUS,  KABUL,  and  BADAKHSIIAN.  By  Capt.  ,Toiix 
Wood.  New  Edition,  with  an  Essay  on  the  (lTOgra|)liy  of  the  Valley  ot  the 
0.XU8,  by  Col.  Yule,  C.B.   Svo.  with  Maps  and  Froutispieoo,  123. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


NEW  POBM  BY  MR.  AUSTIN. 
In  n  fow  doys  will  be  published,  crown  Svo. 

MADONNA'S  CHILD.    By  Alfred  Austin. 


WILLIAM  IILAC'KWOOU  &  SONS,  EDINDUliGII  AND  LONDON. 
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NEW  BOOKS. 


WALKS  in   FLORENCE.     By  Susan  and 

JOAXXA  HORXER.   2  Tols.  crown  Svo.  with  Illustrations.  [Immediately. 

SELECTIONS  from  the  WRITINGS  of  the 

Ber.  CHARLES  KINGSLET.   Crown  Svo.  with  Portrait,  6s.    {Next  week. 

SOME  TALK  about   ANIMALS  and  their 

MASTEBS.   By  the  Author  of  "  Friends  in  Council."   Crown  Svo. 

CONTEMPORARY    ESSAYS    in  THEO- 

LOOT.  By  the  Eev.  John  Htot,  Author  of  "  An  Essay  on  Pantheism," 
"  Beligious  Thought  in  England,"  l;c.   Demy  Svo. 

SEEN  and    HEARD.     By  the   Author  of 

"  Occupations  of  a  Retired  Life."    3  vols,  post  Svo. 

MEN  of  the  THIRD  REPUBLIC.  Reprinted, 

■vnih  large  Additions,  from  the  "  Daily  News."   Crown  Svo.  [In  a  few  days. 

AN  ENGLISH   CODE  ;  its  Difficulties,  and 

the  Modes  of  Overcoming  Them  :  a  Practical  Application  of  the  Science  of 
Jurisprudence.   By  Professor  Sheldon  Amos.   Demy  Svo.  [Immediately. 

WANDERINGS  in  SPAIN.    By  Augustus 

J.  C.  Hark,  Author  of  "Walks  in  Rome,"  Crown  Svo,  with  Illustrations, 
price  10  s.  6d. 

**  This  charming  book  is  written  with  all  the  ease  and  grace  peculiar  to  Mr.  Hare.'* 

Murning  Post. 

"  In  Mr.  Hare  the  reader  finds  a  guide  who  is  full  of  fact  and  incident,  wlio  conveys 
abundance  of  information  in  a  happy  style,  and,  in  a  word,  is  as  conscientious  as  he  is  pleasins." 

Doihj  Tt)efjrn}th. 

'*  A  delightful  work.  Each  of  the  scene^i  described  will  henceforth  in  the  minds  of  readers  be 
associated  with  Mr.  Hare's  account  of  their  beauty,  their  past,  and  tlie  thoughts  they  suggest." 

Coiistrx'ative. 

"  Many  books  have  recently  been  written  about  Spain  and  its  people,  but  this  one  is  specially 
SQCcinct.  clear,  and  readable  ;  and  should  certainly  be  purchased  by  any  one  intending  to  make 
■a  Sfianiih  tour." — yoncon/ormist^ 


SONGS  of  SALVATION. 

WELL.    Sewed,  6d. 


By  Dora  Green- 


FIELD     FORTIFICATION.      By  M 

Kn'Ollts.  Small  Svo.  ■n-ith  numerous  Illustrations,  4s.  Cd. 


ajor 


HINDOO   TALES  ;  or,  the  Adventures  of 

Ten  Princes.  Freely  translated  from  the  Sanscrit  of  the  Dasakumaracha- 
ritam.   By  P.  W.  Jacob.   Crow-n  Svo.  63. 

THE     TRUE     HISTORY    of  JOSHUA 

DAA'IDSON.   Second  Edition,  crown  Svo.  5s, 
"  An  exceedingly  clever  book." — Dnihi  Xeits. 

•*  A  remarkable  book,  which  will  set  readers  thinking.  Perhaps  it  may  set  them  working  for 
the  crood  of  their  fellow-men."— <;m;>/i/c. 
••  Thia  book  is  exceedingly  well  written,  and  is  altogether  a  most  rcmarknble  work."— /Tc^o, 
"  Whoever  the  author  may  be.  he  is  possessed  of  a  powerful  imagination,  and  uses  singularly 
atrong  and  pure  English.  He  lays  bare  modern  social  evils  with  relentle-^s  minuteness,  and 
places  in  vivid  contrast  some  points  of  difference  between  the  Christianity  of  Christ  and  that  of 
our  days.   The  book  can  hardly  fail  to  furnish  food  for  reflection."— /'reeman. 


OUR  NEW  MASTERS. 

MAX  Engixeer."    Post  Svo.  93. 


By  the  "  Journey- 


THE  TEMPTATION  of  OUR  LORD.  By 

the  late  Nobmax  Macleod,  D.D.   Crown  Svo.  53. 


MUSIC  and  MORALS. 

HAWErs.   Second  Edition,  po=t  Svo.  123. 


By  the  Rev.  H.  R. 


••  Mr.  llawen  »  book  19  well  fltled  for  the  readinz  of  the  tteneral  '  mHsical  public'  The 
autkor  has.  with  artat  wHdom  anil  skill,  avoided,  on  the  one  hand,  flllinz  his  bonk  with  the 
toiii'h.  dry  details  of  musical  syntax,  and,  on  the  other,  that  condescciidinz  kimlerr/'irlea 
apirit  of  inrtrurtion  which  tries  to  suzar  the  pill  of  musical  learninz.  The  biographies  ofcom- 
po«er»  are  interesting  and  well  written.  The  description  ot  musical  instruments  and  the 
criticiam  in  the  volume  arc  valuable  from  the  author's  evident  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and 


his  genial  impartiality.    Taken  as  a  whole,  the  work  is  a  most  useful  one." 


Atlantic  Monthly. 


HANDBOOK  of  SOCIAL  ECONOMY 


the  Worker's  A,  B,  C. 
Crown  Svo.  ."/s. 


Translated  from  the  French  of  Edmo.nd  About. 


daction  npon  Psychology  and  the  Soul, 
of  Yale  Colk'ge.   Demy  Svo.  IB3. 


By  Noah  Porter,  D.D.,  President 


"  Wc  have  trealijes  and  lectnres  of  all  degrees  of  merit  on  Ps/chology  and  Metaphysics,  hut 
Dr.  Port«r*s  work  presents  us  with  a  more  ci-jrnplcte  and  impartial  survey  of  this  whole  region 
f/f  inrjiiiry  than  has  t>een  ever  before  offered  to  the  student.  A  man  might  appeal  to  such  a  work 
a«  a  worthy  product  of  a  life."— A/aciwowrj  Muya^ine. 

WALKS  in  ROME.  By  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare. 

Third  and  Enlarged  E'lition.  2  voI>i.  crown  Svo.  2I3. 

"  The  best  handbook  to  the  city  and  environs  of  Home  ever  published.  It  cannot  be  too 
much  commended."— /'a/(  Malt  Oazettt. 


■'  M.  About  has  made  a  treatise  on  political  economy  as  amusing  as  a  fairy  tale.  We  should 
be  glad  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  every  English  workman."_/;;  i(M;i  Qaarterhj  Hei'iciv.  | 

THE  HUMAN  INTELLECT;  with  an  Intro- 


NEW  WORKS. 


The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  CCLXXIX. 

Januai  i/.  Svo.  price  fls. 

1.  THE  RECOVERY  OF  JERUSALEM. 

2.  LETTERS  AND  JOURNALS  OF  LORD  ELGIN. 

3.  CLASSICAL  MANUSCRIPTS  AND  FIRST  EDITORS. 

4.  THE  WORKS  OF  THACKERAY. 

5.  FROUDE'S  ENGLISH  IN  IRELAND. 

6.  ENGLISH  SALMON  FISHERIES. 

7.  ENGLISH  STATE  PAPERS,  1«:39— 1C41. 

8.  THE  CHURCH  AND  DISSENT. 

9.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  BERAR. 

10.  MIDDLEMARCH. 

11.  THE  GENEVA  ARBITRATION. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  and  CRITICAL  ESSAYS. 


By  A.  Hayward,  Esq.  Q.C.   A  New  Series. 


The  Pearls  and  Mock  Pearls  of  His- 
tory. 

Frederic  von  Gentz. 

M;iria  Edgeworth :  Her  Lite  and 

Writings. 
The  Right  Hon.  George  Canning  as 

a  Man  of  Letters. 
Marshal  Saxe. 
Sylvian  Van  de  Weyer. 
Alexander  Dumas. 
Salons. 

Whist  and  Whist  Players. 


2  vols.  Svo.  r)rice  2Ss. 

[On  Wednesday  next. 
Varieties  of  History  and  Art. 
Edward  Livingston. 
Richard  the  Third. 
Qneen  Marie  Antoinette. 
The  Conntess  of  Albany  and 
Alfieri. 

Sir  Henry  Holland's  Recollec- 
tions. 
Lady  Palmerston. 
Lord  Laiisdownc. 
Lord  Dalling  and  Bulwer. 


RAMBLES.  By  Patricius  Walker.  Reprinted 

from  Fraser's  Magazine.   Post  Svo.  price  10s.  6d. 


In  the  New  Forest. 
Still  in  the  Forest. 
At  Winchester. 
At  Farnham. 

The  Winding  Banks  of  Erne. 
At  Ballyshannon. 

At  Exeter  with  the  British  Asso- 
ciation. 


At  Torquay,  and  elsewhere. 
To  Dean  Prior. 
At  Bideford  and  Clovelly. 
At  Liverpool  with  the  British 

Association. 
Up  the  Vale  of  Blackmore. 
At  Salisbury  and  Bemerton. 
At  Canterbury. 


The    SECOND    EDITION  of  FRASER'S 


MAGAZINE  for  January,  being  No.  37  of  the  New  Series. 
Froude,  M.A.   Price  2s.  (id. 


Edited  by  J.  A. 


The  BURGOMASTER'S  FAMILY;  or,  Weal 

and  Woe  in  a  Little  World.  Translated  from  the  Dutch  of  Christine  Mul- 
i£R  by  Sir  John  Shaw  Lepevre,  K.C.B.    Crown  Svo.  price  Gs. 

MEMOIRS  of  BARON    STOCKMAR.  By 

his  Son.  Baron  E.  vo.v  Stocksiar.  Translated  by  G.  A.  M.  Edited  by 
Max  MiiLLER,  M.A.  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  price  21s. 

The    ENGLISH   in    IRELAND  in  the 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  By  JAMES  AxTHOXY  FnouDE,  M.A.  In  Two 
Volumes.  Vol.  I.  Svo.  price  IGs. 

MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS  of  JOHN 


CONINGTON,  M.A.  Edited  by  J.  A.  SvMONDS,  M.A. 
H.  J.  S.  Smith,  M.A.   2  vols.  Svo.  price  2S3. 


With  a  Memoir  by 


A  PROFITABLE  BOOK  npon  DOMESTIC 


LAW  ;  Essays  for  English  Women  and  Law  Students. 
M.A.  Barrister-at-Law.   Post  Svo.  price  10s.  6d. 


By  Perkixs,  Junior, 


LIFE  of  ALEXANDER  VON  HUMBOLDT. 

Edited  by  Professor  Bruhxs,  Leipsic.  Translated  by  Jane  and  Caroline 
Lassells.   2  vols.  Svo.  with  Three  Portraits,  price  363.         [Nearly  ready. 

The  STAR  DEPTHS  ;  or.  Other  Suns  than 

Ours :  a  Treatise  on  Stars,  Star-Systems,  and  Star-Cloudlets.  By  R.  A. 
Proctor,  B.A.   Crown  Svo.  with  numerous  Illustrations.      [Nearly  ready. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHYfor BEGINNERS. 

By  William  Hughes,  F.R.G.S.   ISmo.  price  Is. 

The  ECLOGUES  and  GEORGICS  of  VIRGIL, 

Literally  Translated  into  English  Prose,  for  the  use  of  Students.  By  Henry 
MusGRAVE  WiLKixs,  M.A.   Post  Svo.  [On  Friday  next. 

SHAKESPEARE'S    MEASURE  for  MEA- 

SURE  and  TfVO  GENTLEMEN  of  VERONA,  annotated  for  the  use  of 
Students  and  Candidates  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hunter,  M.A.    12mo.  each  Play  Is. 

BISHOP  COLENSO'S  CRITICAL  EXAMI- 

NATION  of  the  .SPEAKER'S  BIBLE  COMMENTARY.  Part  IV.  The 
Book  of  Numbers.   Svo.  price  3s.  6d. 

The    DIVINE    SEQUENCE:  a  Treatise  on 

Creation  and  Redemption.   By  F.  M.   Fcp.  Svo.  price  Za.  Cd. 

IDEALISM  ;    an   Essay,    Metaphysical  and 

Critical.   By  William  Graiia.'ii,  M.A.  Trinity  College,  Dublin.   Svo.  price  Gs. 

ANNALS  and  ANTIQUITIES  of  the  COUN- 

TIES  .and  COUNTY  FAMILIES  of  WALES.  By  THOMAS  NICHOLAS, 
M.A.  F.G.S.   With  1S7  Woodcuts.    2  vols,  super  royal  Svo.  price  633. 

CATECHISM  of  ZOOLOGY.    By  the  Rev. 

J.  F.  Blake,  M.A.  F.G.S.   Fcp.  Svo.  price  23. 

MILTON'S  AREOPAGITICA,  a  Speech  for 

the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing  ;  with  Notes,  for  tlie  use  of  Schools. 
By  T.  G.  OSBOBS,  M.A.   12mo.  price  Is.  Cd. 


8TKAHAN  &  CO.,  06  LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON. 


London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER,  and  DYER. 
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TINSLEY  BKOTHERS'  NEW  BOOKS. 


LONDON'S  HEART,  by  B.  L.  Faejeon,  Author  of  "  Bread  and  Cheese  and  Kisses," 

is  now  appearing  in  "TINSLEYS'  MAGAZINE."  IReady  this  day. 


A  PAIR  of 

is  now  appearing  in 


BLUE  EYES,  by 

"  TINSLEYS'  MAGAZINE." 


the  Author  of  "  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,"  &c. 

[ifeady  til  is  day. 


MADAME   de   SEVIGNE  :  Her 

Comptesse  de  Puliga.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portraits. 
"  There  are  always  amongst  us  a  select  few  who  find  an  inexhaustible  source  of  refined 
enjoyment  in  tlie  letters  of  Madame  Sifviffnt^.  The  Horace  Walpole  set  affected  to  know  tliein 
hy  heart ;  Georsie  Selwyn  mcditiitcd  an  edition  of  them,  and  preceded  Lady  Morsrau  in  that 
pilffrimajie  to  the  Rochers.  which  she  describes  so  entliusiustieally  i'l  her  '  Book  of  the 
Boudoir.'  Even  in  our  time  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  present  oneself  often  at  HoUaiid 
House  or  the  Berrys'  without  beiDg  tolerably  well  up  in  them  ....  :Mudame  de  Puli^'a  has 


Correspondents  and 


Contemporaries.     By  the 

[^Now  ready, 

dllisrently  studied  her  subject  in  all  its  bearings;  she  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  ot 
tlie  period  of  wliich  she  treats;  she  is  at  home  with  both  correspondents  and  contemporaries 
slic  has  made  a  judicious  selection  from  .the  embarrassing  abundance  of  materials  accumulated 
to  her  liaTids  ;  treading  frequently  on  very  delicate  grouud,  she  is  uever  wanting  in  feminine 
refinement  or  good  taste."— Qoarier/'/  lievieic. 


THE   LIFE  and  TIMES  of  ALGERNON   SYDNEY,  Republican,  1622—1683. 

By  Alexander  Charles  Ewald,  F.S.A.,  Senior  Clerk  of  Her  Majesty's  Public  Records,  Author  of  "  The  Crown  and  its  Advisers,"  "  Last  Century 

of  Universal  History,"  &c.    2  vols.  8vo.  \_Readi/  this  day. 

*'We  welcome  this  biotiraphy  as  the  means  of  making  an  illustrious  Englishman  better  known  to  modern  readers,  and  because  it  will  bring  the  noble  letters  and  other  writings  oft 
Algernon  Sydney  within  easier  reacii  of  a  great  mass  of  people."— ^1  f/it.iiiLitt>t. 

MUSICAL  RECOLLECTIONS  of  the  LAST  HALF-CENTURY.    2  vols.  8vo. 


*'  And  Music  shall  untune  the  sky." — Dryden  and  Handel. 


"  Such  a  variety  of  amusing  anecdotes,  sketches  of  character,  bits  of  biosraphy.  and  incidents 

in  the  career  uf  famous  artistes  have  never  huen  crammed  in  a  couple  of  volumes  before  

*  Musical  Kecollections  of  the  Last  Half-century  '  is  the  most  entertaining  and  readable  book 


[_Now  ready. 

on  musical  matters  that  has  been  published  for  many  years,  and  deserves  to  become  verjr 
po|ni!ar. "—/:.'/■«. 

*■  Abounds  in  interest,  and  is  sure  to  attract  a  large  and  permanent  popularity." — Standard. 


DAY.    Containing  50  Portraits,  with  Short  Biographical  Sketches  of  each.    1  handsome  quarto  vol.  cloth  gilt. 


CARTOON  PORTRAITS  and  BIOGRAPHICAL   SKETCHES  of  MEN  of  the 

\_Nnw  ready. 

HalUday,  Canon  Kingslev,  George  Augustus  Sala,  Professor  Huxley,  Charles  Lever,. 
J.  R.  Planchfi,  Edmund  Y.itos,  Captain  Warren,  R.E.,  John  Ruskin,  W.  H.  Smithy 
M.P.,  Thomas  Carlyle,  J.  B.  Buckstone,  Frederick  Locker,  Mark  Twain,  H.  M_ 
Stanley,  J.  A.  Froude,  Shirley  Brooks,  Dean  Stanley,  Matthew  Arnold.  Harrison. 
Ainsworth,  J.  B.  Hopldns,  George  Macdonald,  William  Tinsley. 


Lord  Lytton,  C.  R.  Darwin,  P.R.S.,  John  Everett  Millais,  Dion  Boucicanlt.  Robert 
Browning,  G.  E.  Street,  R.A.,  "  Mr.  Speaker,"  J.  L.  Toole,  Gustave  Dore,  William 
Morris,  Di'.  Gan-ett-Anderson,  William  Hepworth  Dixon,  Professor  Owen,  the  Right 
Hon.  B.  Disraeli,  John  Hollingshead,  A.  C.  Swinburne,  J.  C.  M.  Bellew,  Heury 
Irving,  Charles  Reade,  Tom  Hood,  Benjamin  Webster,  Anthony  TroUope,  C.  E. 
Mudie,  Lionel  Brougli,  Wilkie  Collins,  Alfred  Tennyson,  Normau  Macleod,  Andrew 

THE   LIFE  and  ADVENTURES  of  ALEXANDER  DUMAS. 


GEi!Ai,D,  Author  of  ' 


The  Lives  of  the  Kembles,"  "  The  Life  of  David  Garrick,"  &c.    2  vols.  8vo. 

"  More  amusing  volumes  than  these  it  would  be  difficult  to  find." — Standard, 


By  Percy  Fitz- 

\_Now  ready. 


FOREIGN  BIOGRAPHIES. 
UNORTHODOX  LONDON. 


By  William  Maccall. 
1  vol.  Svo. 


2  vols.  Svo. 


WILLIAM  WITH  THE  RING  :  a  Romance  in  Rhyme.    By  J.  R.  PLANCIIL^  Author 

of  "  The  Kecollections  and  Reflections  of  J.  R.  Planche,"  &c.    1  vol.  crown  Svo.  \^Now  ready, 

iieful  poem,  I   _ .    ___   _  _„ 

by  name,  to  read  it."— jTtmts. 


*'  We  arc  sure  that  it  must  liave  been  a  pleasure  to  Mr.  Planch^  to 
the  page  of  wliich  he  had  coloured  like  a  painted  window  with  his  antique  lore,  and  we  are 


1  vol.  crown  Svo. 

te  this  graceful  poem,  I  equally  sure  that  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  his  friends,  who  are  many  more  people  than  he  kaows^ 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS'  NEW  NOVELS,  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

LONDON'S  HEART.     By  B.  L.  Farjeon,  Author  of  "  Grif,"  "Joshua  Marvel,'' 

"  Blade  o'  Grass,"  and  "  Bread  and  Cheese  and  Kisses."    3  vols.  [Jtist  ready. 

HOME,  SWEET  HOME.    By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell,  Author  of  "  Too  Much  Alone,'- 

"  George  Geith,"  "  City  ar.d  Suburb,"  &c.  &c. 

THE    YELLOW    FLAG.     By  Edmund  Yates,  Author  of     A  Waiting  Race,'"" 

"  Black  Sheep,"  "  Broken  to  Harness,"  &c.    3  vols.  \_Noic  ready. 

BOSCOBEL  :  a  Tale  of  the  Year  1651.    By  William  Harrisox  Atnswortii,  Author 

of  "  Kookwood,"  "  The  To^ver  of  London,"  &c.    3  vols,  with  Illustrations.  \_Xuu.'  ready. 

LEGENDS  of  the  JACOBITE  WARS :  "  Katharine  Fairflix,"  "  Isma  Oneal."  By 

Thomasine  Maunsell.    3  vols.  [^Vow  ready. 

A  FAIR   SAXON.    By  Justin  M'Carthy,   Author  of  "  My  Enemy's  Daughtei-^ 

"  The  Waterdale  Neighbours,"  Ike.    3  vols.  [-iVow  ready. 

MASKS  :  a  Novel.    By  Marius.    2  vols. 

THE  CRAVENS  of  CRAVENSCROFT  :  a  Novel.    By  Miss  Piggot.    3  vols. 
A  WOMAN'S  TRIUMPH.    By  Lady  Hardy.    3  vols.  UVo.,wy. 
A  FALSE   HEART.    By  J.  Edward  Muddock.    3  vols.  inow  ready.  - 

NOT  WITHOUT  THORNS.    By  the  Author  of    She  was  Young  and  He  was  Old,'" 

"  Lover  and  Husband,"  &c.    3  vols.  _  [Now  ready. 

"II  there  were  no  other  women  in  the  book  than  Roma  d'Eyrecourt,  her  character  nlouo  would  nmkc  the  book  worth  reading."— ,-lWfn(rHH». 

THE   MISADVENl^URES    of   Mr.  CATLYNE,   Q.(l  :  an   Autobiography.  By 

Matiikw  Srr.AlJl.iNf;,  Autlior  of  "  The  Irisli  Bar  Sinister,"  "  Cheap  .John's  Auction,"  Scr..    2  vols.  [Now  readi^ 

"In  a  literary  poiut  of  view  those  volumes  deserve  liigh  praise;  they  are  light,  aiuusing,  and  pungent."— .■lW/cHrt!«Hi. 

TINSLEY  BROTHERS'  TWO-SHILLING  VOLUMES, 

Uniformly  bound  in  lUustrotod  Wrappers.     To  be  had  at  every  Railway  Stall,  and  ot  every  liookscller  in  the  Kingdom. 
THE  IIAllVKYH.    By  Hkniiy  KiNiisr.iTV.  Author  of  "  Uavenslioe,"  "  Geoffrey  Hamlyn,"  Ac.  &c. 
UiiUKU  WHICH  lUNO.   By  D.  W.  Jounstonk.  M.P. 


HOnNBY  MII,LH. 

THE  CAMimnK;n  i  ueshman. 

OLD  MARCAIIKT. 
JO.SIIIJA  MARVEL. 
ANTKHOB. 

patkuh  humorous  and  pa- 
thktk;. 

GA8UGUT  AND  DAYl-KlHT. 


GRIP. 

nnOKlW  TO  TIARNKRR. 
A  PEllFKCr  TREASIIIIE. 
MY  KNKMV'.S  DAUCl HTEU, 
A  UKllITKlJ  WRON(i. 
NKTIIllUTON-ON-SEA. 
),OVH  STOIUHS. 
DRAKIWI'HAIIE. 


THE  ADVENTURES  OP  DR.BRADY. 
NOT  WIHET,Y,  BUT  TOO  WELL. 
SAN.S  MERCI. 
MAUIUCE  DEIUNO. 
HEC'OMMUNDUl)  TO  MERCY. 

THE  nouic  AHiun. 

Till?  WATKRDALE  NEIGHBOURS. 
THE  riUCTTY  WIDOW. 


j  MISS  FORRESTER. 
I  BLAPK  SHEEP. 
BAIUIKN  HONOUR. 
SWORD  AND  (iOWN. 
THE  DOWER-HOUSE. 
BREAKINt}  A  BUTTERFLY, 
SAVA(iE-CLUn  PAPIillS,  18li7-I8«9. 
EVERY-UAY  PAPERS. 


May  aluo  be  had,  lianil.Nomi'ly  buurid  In  cloth  gilt,  each  '2if,  (id. 


TINSI.KV    lUiOTIlKK'S,    IS  CATHKI.MNK   STHKKT,  STKAND. 
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EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 


BIBLIOTHECA  CLASSICA. 

A  Scries  of  Greek  and  Latin  Auttiors,  with  Knglish  Note?.  Edited  by  various 
Scholars,  under  the  direction  of  G.  LONG,  Esq.,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  and  the  late  Rev.  A.  J.  MACLEANE,  M.A.,  Head- 
Master  of  King  Edward's  School,  Bath.  Sto. 

.E3CHYLUS.    By  F.  A.  Palet,  M.A.    New  Edition,  revised, 

price 

CICERO'S  OEATIONS.    By  G.  Long,  M.A.    4  vols.  £3  4s. 

VoL  L  Second  Edition,  I6s.;  Vol.  II.  Us.;  Vol.  III.  16s.;  Vol.  IV.  18s. 

DEMOSTHENES.     By  R.  Whiston,  M.A.,  Head-Master  of 

Rochester  Grammar  School.  'Vol.  I.  16s.;  Vol.  II.  16s. 

EURIPIDES.    By  F.  A.  Palet,  M.A.    3  vols,  each  IGs. 
HOMER.    Vol.  I.    Iliad  1—12,  with  Introduction.    By  F.  A. 

Palet,  M.A.  ISs.  Vol.  II.  13-24,  Us. 

HERODOTUS.    By  Rev.  J.  W.  Blakesiey,  B.D.,  Dean  of 

Liucoln.   2  vols.  323. 

HESIOD.    By  F.  A.  Palet,  M.A.    10s.  6d. 

HORACE.    By  Rev.  A.  J.  Macleane,  M.A.    New  Edition, 

revised  by  Geouge  Loxg.  I8s. 

JUVENAL  and  PERSIUS.    By  Rev.  A.  J.  Macleane,  M.A. 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  New  Edition,  revised  by  George  Long.  i'2s. 

THE  ANNALS  of  TACITUS.  By  the  Rev.  P.  Feost.  los. 
PLATO.  By  W.  H.  Thompson,  D.D..  Master  of  Trinity  College, 

Cambridge.   Vol.  I.  PH^DRUS,  7s.  6d.;  Vol.  II.  GORGIAS,  7s.  6d. 

SOPHOCLES.    By  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Blatdes,  M.A.   Vol.  L,  18s. 

CONTEXTS  OP  Vol.  I.  :  CEDIPUS    TYRANNUS  -  CEDIPUS    COLONEL'S  — 
ANTIGONE. 

TERENCE.    By  E.  Si.  J.  Paeet,  M.A.  ISs. 

VIRGIL.    By  J.  Conington,  M.A.,  late  Professor  of  Latin  at 

Oxford. 

VOL.  I.  Third  Editioc,  THE  BUCOLICS  and  GEORGICS,  I2s. 
Vol.  II.  Second  Edition,  revised,  TUE  iEXEID,  Books  I.  to  VI.  lis. 
Vol.  m.  concluding  the  Work,  14s. 

In  the  same  size  and  form. 

•SEX.  AURELII  PROPERTII  CARMINA.    The  Elegies  of 

Propertius,  with  English  Notes.  By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.  8vo.  cloth,  98. 

iJiist  published. 


GRAMMAR   SCHOOL  CLASSICS. 

A  Series  of  Greek  and  Latin  Authors,  with  English  Notes,  edited  by  Eminent 
Scholars,  especially  for  use  in  Public  Schools.   Fcp.  8vo. 

€yESAR.— DE  BELLO  GALLICO.    Edited  by  Geoege  Long, 

M.A.  New  Edition,  is.  6d. 

<:!^SAR.— DE    BELLO  GALLICO.     Books  I.— III.  With 

English  Notes  for  Junior  Classes.  By  Geoi:c£  Loxg,  M.A.  New  Edition,  2s.  6d. 

CATULLUS,    TIBULLUS,  and    PROPERTIUS.  —  Selected 

Poems.  Edited  by  the  Hev.  A.  H.  Wratislaw  and  F.  N.  Sutton,  B.A.  With  short 
Biographical  Ni>tice3  of  the  Pcets.  3s.  6d. 

CORNELIUS 

Maciiich.iel. 


FOREIGN  CLASSICS, 


NEPOS. 


Edited  by  the   late   Rev.   J.  F. 

[/n  the  press. 

CICERO.— DE  SENECTUTE,  DE  AMICITIA,  and  SELECT 

EPISTLES.  Edited  by  Geouge  Loxg,  M.A.  New  Edition,  is.  6d. 


Books  I.— XII.     Edited  by  F.  A. 


HOMER.— The  ILIAD. 

Pai.ev.M.A.  6s.  6d. 

HORACE.    Edited  by  A.  J.  Macleane,  M.A.    With  a  short 

Life.   New  Edition,  revised,  Gs.  6d. 

JUVENAL.— Sixteen  SATIRES.    Expurgated.    By  Heehan 

PBion.  .M.A.  it.  6d. 

MARTIAL.— SELECT  EPIGRAMS.    Edited  by  F.  A.  Palet, 

M.A.,  and  the  late  W.  H.  SroxE.  With  a  Life  of  the  Poet.  6s.  6d. 

OVID.— The  Six  Books  of  the  FASTI.    Edited  by  F.  A.  Palet, 

M.A.  New  Edition, 69. 


SALLUST.— CATILINA  and  JUGURTHA. 

Edited  by  Geoboe  Loxo,  M.A.  63. 


With  a  Life. 


TACITUS.— GERM ANI A  and  AGRICOLA.    Edited  by  the 

Rev.  P.  FnosT.  3s.  6d. 

VIRGIL.— BUCOLICS,  GEORGICS,  and  yENEID.  Books 

I — IV.  AWidffcd  from  Profcwor  Comnoton's  Edition, .'is.  6d.  Books  V.  and  VI.  28.  (id. 
Books  VII. -XH.  in  preparation. 

XENOPIION.— The  ANABASIS.    With  Life,  Itinerary,  Index, 

and  3  Mat«.   Edited  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  F.  >f  ACMICIIAEL.   New  Edition,  enlarged,  is. 

XENOPIION.— The  CYR0PJ5DIA.  Edited  by  G.  M.  Goeham, 

M.A.  New  Edition,  6s. 

XENOPIION.— MEMORABILIA.  Edited  by  Peecival  Frost, 

M.A.  is.M. 

TTniform  with  the  Series. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  in  GI!EEK.    With  English  Notes 

and  I'refact.  Synopnis.  and  Chronological  Xablei.  By  the  late  Rev.  J.  I'.  Macjiichael, 
B.A.  icp.  8vo.  731)  iiii.  7i.  cd. 

WHITTAKER  &  CO.,  AVE  MARIA  LANE;  AND 
OEOEOB  BELL,  YOEK  STEEET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 


Carefully  edited  with  Knfjlish  Notes,  grammatical  ami  explanatory,  and  renderings 
of  UilTicult  idiomatic  expressions,  for  Schools.    X'cp.  8vo. 

GERMAN   BALLADS,    from    UHLAND,    GOETHE,  and 

SCHILLER;  with  Tntrodnrtions  to  each  Poem, copious  Explanatory  Notes,  and  Bio- 
graphical JNotices.   Edited  by  C.  I..  Biklefeld.  3s.  Cd. 

SCHILLER'S  WALLENSTEIN.    Complete  Text,  comprising 

the  La?cr.  Piccoloinini,  and  Wallenstein's  Tod.  with  Historical  and  Critical  Introduc- 
tions iind  Artrumenta  to  each  Act.  Edited  by  Dr.  A.  BiicUHKisr,  I'rof'essor  ot  German  in 
Kind's  CoUe^rc.  London.  New  Edition,  revised,  lis.  tid.  The  Lager  and  riccolomini 
Bejiarately,  3y.  fid.    Wallenstcin's  Tod,  3s.  Gd. 

***  The  Piccolomiui  is  the  subject  selected  for  the  next  Cambridge  Middle-Class 
Examiuations. 

SCHILLER'S  MAID  of  ORLEANS.    With  English  Notes  by 

Dr.  William  Wagxeh,  Editor  of  the  "  Aulularia"  and  "  Trinummus"  of  Tlantus. 

lln  the  press. 

PICCIOLA.    By  X.  B.  Saintine.    Edited  by  Dr.  Dubuc, 

Fourth  Edition,  revised,  3s.  Od. 

HISTOIRE  de  CHARLES  XII.,  par  Voltaire.    Edited  by 

L.  DIREY.   Third  Edition,  revised,  3s.  6d. 

SELECT  FABLES  of  LA  FONTAINE,    Edited  by  F.  Gasc, 

M.A.   New  Edition,  revised,  3s. 

AVEXTURES  de  TELEMAQUE,  par  Fi;nelon.    Edited  by 

C.  J.  Delille.   Second  Edirton,  revised,  4s.  6d. 


WHITTAKER  &   CO.,  AVE   MARIA   LANE  ;  AND 
GEOUGE  BELL,  TOEK  STEEET,  COVENT  GAEDEN. 


LATIN   AND   GREEK  CLASS-BOOKS. 

By  tue  Eev.  PEECIVAL  FEOST,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  o£  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge. 

ECLOG^  LATIN^E  :  a  New  Elementary  Latin  Readinfr  Book. 

This  Vohime  has  a  Lexicon  at  the  end,  and  is  trradnated.  so  that  the  pupil,  after  passing 
through  it,  may  take  up  Ovid  or  Caisar.   Third  Edition,  '2s.  (Id. 

MATERIALS  for  LATIN    PROSE   COMPOSITION.  Pas- 

satres  from  Entrlish  Writers,  graduated  in  difficulty,  with  Notes.  Fifth  Edition,  12nio. 
price  2s.  6d  KEY,  4s. 

LATIN  VERSE  BOOK :  an  Elementary  Work  on  Hexameters 

and  Pentameters.   Fcp.  8vo.  3s  KEY,  bs. 

ANALECTA  GR^CA  MINORA.    With  Introductory  Sen- 

tences,  English  Notes,  and  a  Dictionary,   Sixth  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  3s.  (id. 

MATERIALS  for  GREEK  PROSE  COMPOSITION.  Second 

Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d  KEY,  &s. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

By  C.  P.  MASON,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  University  College,  London. 

FIRST  NOTIONS  of  GRAMMAR  for  YOUNG  LEARNERS. 

Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  8d. 

OUTLINES  of  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  for  the  Use  of  Junior 

Classes.    Cloth,  Is.  Gd. 

***  Intended  to  replace  the  Author's  "  First  Steps  in  English  Grammar." 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR;  includinp-  the  Principles  of  Gram- 

matical  Analysis.   Eighteenth  Edition,  with  a  new  Etymological  Appendix,  post  8vo.  3s. 

FIRST  STEPS  in  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  for  Junior  Classes. 

Demy  I8mo.  9d. 

THE  ANALYSIS  of  SENTENCES  applied  to  LATIN.  Post 

8vo.  2s.  Gd. 

ANALYTICAL  LATIN  EXERCISES  :  Accidence  and  Simple 

Sentences,  Composition  and  Derivation  of  Words,  and  Compound  Sentences.  Post  8vo- 
priee  3s.  Gd. 

THE  FIRST  TWO  BOOKS  of  EUCLID  EXPLAINED  to 

IJeginners.   Second  Edition,  Icp.  8vo.  2s.  (»d. 

EDITED  FOR  MIDDLE-CLASS  EXAMINATIONS. 

With  Notes  on  the  Analysis  and  Parsing,  and  Explanutuiy  Remarks. 

MILTON'S  PARADISE  LOST.     Book  I,    With  a  Life  of 

Milton.   Third  Edition,  post  8vo.  23. 

MILTON'S  PARADISE   LOST.    Book  IL    With  a  Life  of 

the  Poet.   Second  Edition,  post  8vo.  23. 

MILTON'S  PARADISE  LOST.    Book  III.    With  a  Life  of 

Milton.   I'ostSvo.  2s. 

GOLDSMITH'S  DESERTED  VILLAGE.    With  a  short  Life 

of  the  I'oct.   Post  8vo.  Is.  Gd. 

GOLDSIMITII'S  TRAVELLER.    With  a  short  Life  of  the 

roet.  Post  8vo.  Is.  Gd. 

COWPER'S  TASK.  Book  II.    With  an  Outline  of  the  Poet's 

Life.  Post8vo.  2s. 

THOMSON'S  SPRING.   With  a  short  Life.    Post  8vo.  2s. 
THOMSON'S  WINTER.  With  a  short  Life.    Post  8vo.  2s. 


LONDON :  BELL  &  DALDY,  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  G.VRDEN. 
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MESSRS.  RIVIIdTOI'S  lEW  EBUCATIOML  BOOKS. 


NEW  PARTS  OP  THE  "CATENA  CLASSICORUM." 

Crown  8vo. 

HERODOTI  HISTORIA.    Edited  by  H.  G. 

Woods,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

\_Nearli/  ready, 

JUVENALIS   SATIRAE.     Edited  by  G.  A. 

Si.Mcox,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford.    iS'ew  Edition,  revised.  \_Nearly  ready. 

DEMOSTHENIS   ORATIONES.    Edited  by 

the  Rev.  Arthur  Hoi.jiks,  M.A.,  Senior  Fellow  and  Dean  of  Clare 
College,  Cambridge,  and  late  Preacher  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall. 

DE  CORONA.  5s. 

"  In  several  nice  points  throughout  this  oration  the  neatness  of  Mr.  Holmes's 

scholarly  touch  is  apparent  Enough  perhaps  has  been  said  to  ilhistnite  the 

care  with  which  this  oration  has  been  annotated  ;  and  what  applies  to  clauses  and 
sentences  is  true  of  the  pains  taken  to  illustrate  verbal  peculiarities.  On  the  whole, 
it  may  be  said  for  this  etlition  of  the  '  Ue  Corona'  that  it  is  calculated  to  make 
Demosthenes  e.isier  reading  to  the  University  student,  and  easier  translating  to  the 
budding  advocate." — Satitrdai/  Refiew.  ^ 

*'  Mr.  Holmes's  notes  are  scholarlike,  judicious,  and  lucid  ;  in  fact,  just  what  is 
needed  by  a  student  who  wishes  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  orntion, 
rather  thau  to  investigate  the  details  of  Greek  syntax  or  the  peculiarities  of  the 
author." — Atliencenm, 

*'  Mr.  Holmes  has  compressed  into  a  convenient  shape  the  enormous  mass  of 
annotation  which  has  been  accumulated  by  critics,  English  and  foreign,  on  Demos- 
thenes' famous  oration,  and  he  has  made  no  trifling  contributions  of  his  own  

In  purely  critical  questions  tlie  notes  show  all  the  subtle  scholarship  which  we 
should  expect  from  so  renowned  a  clnssic  as  Jlr.  Holmes.  If  we  note  any  one 
peculiar  excellence,  it  is  the  accuracy  with  which  the  shades  of  difference  of  mean- 
ing in  the  various  uses  of  the  tenses  .are  noted,  and  nothing,  as  we  need  hardly  saj-, 
could  be  more  important  in  aniiotation  on  an  or.ition  which  has  fur  its  subject- 
matter  history  partly  contemporary,  partly  belonging  to  the  recent  past." 

Specialor. 

DEMOSTHENIS  ORATIONES  PUBLICAE. 

Edited  by  G.  H.  Hksi.op,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  and  Assistant-Tutor  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxford  ;  Head-Master  of  St.  Bees. 

DE  FALSA  LEGATIONE.  6s. 

"  The  notes  are  full,  the  more  difficult  idioms  being  not  only  elucidated  by  refer- 
ences to  grammars,  but  also  illustrated  by  a  wealth  of  apt  and  well  arranged 
quotations.  Hence  wo  imagine  that  the  attentive  reader  will  not  be  content 
with  a  single  perusal  of  the  commentary,  but  will  find  it  worth  while  to  have 
it  by  his  side  wlieu  he  is  engaged  ujjon  other  speeches  of  the  Atlienian  orator. 
Jlr.  Heslop  gives  us  an  historical  introduction  as  well  as  occasional  summaries  and 
historic.-d  notes,  which  seem  to  us  just  what  they  ought  to  be." — Athenaum. 


RIVINGTON'S   MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

12rao. 

ELEMENTS  of  GEOMETRY.  Containing 

I5ooks  1.  to  VI.  and  Portions  of  Books  XT.  and  XII.  of  Euclid,  with 
Exercises  and  Notes.  By  J.  Hamisi.ix  S.mith,  M..\.,  of  Gonville  and 
Gains  College,  and  late  "Lecturer  at  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge. 
12mo.  3s.  6d. 


ALGEBRA. 

3s. 


By  the  same  Author. 

Part  1.  2s.  6d. 


With  Answers, 


EXERCISES  on  ALGEBRA.    Part  L  2s.  6d. 

Copies  may  be  had  without  the  Answers. 

ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY.  4s.  6d. 

ELEMENTARY  HYDROSTATICS.  3s. 
ELEMENTARY  STATICS.  3s. 

A  TREATISE  on  ARITHMETIC.  Second 

Edition.  [  /"  the  press. 

ALGEBRA.    Pnrt  11.    r>y  E.  J.  Guess,  M.A., 

Fellow  of  (ionville  and  (.)aius  College,  Cambridge.      [  In  jinjinnilKin. 

GEOM ETHICAL  CONIC  SECTION.S.  By 

a.  I{i<  liAiiDsdX,  M..\.,  Asjislant-Mastcr  at  VVinchc>ler  College,  and 
late  Fellow  of  St.  .lolin'n  fjollrgi-,  Camliridgc.  the  prest. 

*,*  Other  Works  ure  in  I'reimralion. 


SELECTIONS  from  LUCIAN.  With  English 

Notes.  By  Evelyn  Abbott,  Assistant-Master  in  Clifton  College. 
Small  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

lOPHON  :   an   Introduction  to  the   Art  of 

Writing  Greek  Iambic  Verses.  By  the  Writer  of  "  Nuces "  and 
"  Lucretilis."    Crown  8vo.  '  [Just  ready. 

A  COMPANION  to  the  OLD  TESTAMENT; 

being  a  Plain  Commentary  on  Scripture  History  down  to  the  Birth  of 
Our  Lord.    Small  8vo.  3s.  Cd. 

A  THEORY  of  HARMONY.    Founded  on 

the  Tempered  Scale.  With  Questions  and  Exercises  for  the  U.se  of 
Students.  By  John  Staixer,  Mus.  Doc,  M.A.,  Magd.  Coll.  Oxon, 
Organist  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.    Second  Edition,  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

THE   CHORISTER'S   GUIDE.    By  W.  A. 

Barrett,  Mus.  Bac.  Oxon,  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Author  of  "  Flowevs 
and  Festivals."    Square  l(imo.  [In  the  press 

THE  FIRST  HEBREW  BOOK;  on  the  Plan 

of  "  Henry's  First  Latin  Book."  By  the  late  Thomas  Kerchevrr 
Arnold,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  New- 
Edition,  12mo.  7s.  Gd. 

MADYIG'S  SYNTAX  of  the  GREEK  LAN- 

GU.'^GE,  especially  of  the  Attic  Dialect,  for  the  use  of  Schools.  Trans- 
lated by  Hlnry  Buowxe,  M.A.,  and  Edited  by  the  late  Thomas 
Kerchever  Arnold,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.    New  Edition,  imperial  IGmo.  8s.  Gd. 

SELECT  PLAYS  of  SHAKSPERE.  Rugby 

Editions. 

AS  YOU  LIKE  IT.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Moberly,  M.A., 
Assistant-Master  in  Itugby  School,  and  formerly  Scholar  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.    Small  8vo.  '2s. ;  pnper  cover.  Is.  Gd. 

MACBETH.    Edited  by  the  Same.    Small  8vo.  2.s. ;  paper  cover.  Is.  Gd. 

COKIOLANUS.  Edited  by  Korert  Whitelaw,  M.A..  Assistant-Master 
in  Kugby  School,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Small  8vo.  2s.  Gd. ;  paper  cover,  2s. 

H.\MLET.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Mobkrly-.    [In  the  press. 

MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING.  Edited  by  J.  Suktees  Piull- 
I'OTTS,  M.A.,  Assistant-AIastcr  in  Rugby  School,  formerly  Fellow  of 
New  College,  Oxford.  [_In  preparation. 

*f'  Other  Plays  are  in  preparation. 

SCOTT'S  LAY  of  the  LAST  MINSTREL. 

Rugby  Edition.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  Notes,  anil  Glossary, 
bv  J.  Surtees  Phii.li'otts,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  in  Rugby  School, 
formerly  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.    Small  8vo.    [In  the  press. 

SCENES  from  GREEK    PLAYS.  Rugby 

Edition.  Abridged  and  Adapted  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  Arthur 
SiPGWicK,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Rugby  School,  and  formerly 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  SnniU  Svo.  each  Is.  Gd. ;  paper 
cover,  Is. 

ARISTOPHANES  :  The  Clouds— The  Frogs— Tlie  Knights— Plutus. 
EURIPIDES:  Iphigenia  in  Tauris— The  Cyclops — Ion. 

PROGRESSIVE    EXERCISES   in  LATIN 

ELF.tilAC  VERSE.  By  ('.  G.  Gi;i'r,  B.A.,  late  .Junior  Student  ul 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.    Second  Edition,  revised,  crown  Svo.  3s.  Gd. 


LATIN  PROSE   EXERCISES  ;   being  easy 

(iradnated  English  Sentences  for  Translation  into  Latin,  with  Rules, 
I'",.\planations,  a  Vocabularv,  and  Index.    Intended  for  the  Use  <it 
Beginners  and  Junior  Forms  of  Schools.  By  R 
Crown  8vo.  2s.  Gd. 


Prowde  S.mith, 


IIONORE  de  BALZAC.    Edited,  with  Eng- 

lisli  Notes  and  Introductory  Notice,  by  Henri  Van  Lai  n,  formerly 
Frencli  Master  at  Chelteidnim  College,  and  now  Ma.slcr  of  the  French 
Language  and  Literature  at  tlie  Edinburgh  Academy.  (Iteing  the 
First  Volume  of  "  .Selections  from  Modern  French  Authors.")  Ciown 
8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

H.  A.  TAINE.    Edited,  with  English  Notes 

and  Inlrodnctorv  Noti.e,  by  IIkmm  Van  I-aux.  (Iteing  tlie  Sec.md 
"N'ohune  of  "  .Selections  from  Modern  French  Authors.")  Crown  «vo. 
3s.  Gd. 


WATERLOO  PLACE,  LONDON  ;  HIGH  STREET,  OXFORD  ;  AND  TRINITY  STREET,  CAMBRIDGE. 
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THE  COMING  SESSIOX. 

THE  ^Ministers  have  made  no  secret  of  their  principal  plans 
for  the  Session,  although  it  is  probable  that  they  may 
bring  forward  some  minor  measures  which  have  not  been  for- 
mally announced.  The  nature  of  the  Local  Taxation  and 
Government  Bill  is  sulliciently  explained  by  the  recent  repub- 
lication of  Mr.  Goschen's  speeches  and  statistics  of  1870.  No 
Minister  would  proclaim  on  the  eve  of  a  Session  that  his  own 
opinions  on  an  important  matter  were  unchanged  unless  he 
knew  that  his  colleagues  were  prepared  to  reproduce  his  pro- 
ject of  legislation.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regi-etted  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, Mr.  GosciiEX,  and  Mr.  Staxsfeld  should  not  have  paid 
any  attention  to  the  arguments  against  the  Bill  of  1870,  which 
have  never  been  answered.  A  readjustment  of  taxation  which 
has  not  been  demanded  by  the  class  which  it  is  apparently 
intended  to  benefit  must  ia  almost  all  cases  involve  a  gratui- 
tous disturbance  of  existing  relations.  The  rates  are,  with 
one  exception  which  is  about  to  be  removed,  at  present  ad- 
ministered by  the  representatives  of  those  from  whom  they  are 
raised.  If  owners  are  directly  taxed,  they  will  have  practically 
no  share  in  the  management  of  local  finance  ;  for  Mr.  Gosciii;n's 
well-meant  offer  of  a  few  seats  at  a  Board  containing  a  majo- 
rity of  occupiers  would  be  wholly  nugatory.  Large  pro- 
prietors indeed  will,  unless  more  sweeping  changes  are  made 
to  tlieir  detriment,  be  able  to  protect  themselves  against  pecu- 
niary loss,  though  not  against  the  annoyance  of  being  com- 
pelled to  make  new  arrangements.  Some  of  them  may  find 
compensation  in  the  opportunity  of  buying  up  the  lands  of 
neighbouring  small  proprietors,  who  will  in  many  instances  be 
embarrassed  or  ruined  by  a  Avauton  addition  to  their  burdens. 
The  collateral  object  of  the  Bill  may  perhaps  be  attained  in 
the  creation  of  an  unfriendly  feeling  between  landlords  and 
tenants;  but  only  a  short-sighted  Minister  would  wish  to 
get  rid  of  the  county  members  who  at  present  form  the  most 
solid  part  of  the  Opposition.  Mr.  Gladstoxe  is  quite  strong 
enough  in  numbers;  and  if  he  could  drive  the  Conservatives 
ia  a  body  from  t!ie  House,  he  would,  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  at  present,  find  himself  at  the  mercy  of  mutinous  sections 
of  his  own  party.  Kepeated  threats  of  the  secession  of  Noncon- 
formists or  extreme  Liberals  have  again  and  again  proved  inno- 
cuous, because  professed  malcontents  were  not  really  disposed 
to  help  the  Opposition  into  office.  The  agitators  and  the  fana- 
tics would  become  far  more  troublesome  if  a  compact  body 
of  Conservatives  were  not  at  all  times  ready  to  support  the 
Government  against  subversive  measures.  It  is  incredible 
that  Mr.  Lowe,  Mr.  Cauuwell,  Mr.  I'oiiSTEU,  or  Mr.  Gosciien 
himself  should  wish  to  give  additional  strength  to  revolu- 
tionary factions.  The  M misters  are  by  this  time  aware  that 
their  plan  is  in  the  highest  degree  distasteful  to  all  persons,  of 
whatever  party,  who  possess  property  in  land.  Mr,  Glad- 
stone and  Mr.  Gosciien  in  two  successive  Sessions  announced 
in  ironical  language  their  intention  of  gratifying  the  unwise 
demand  for  a  readjustment  of  local  taxation  ;  nor  were  they 
careful  to  conceal  their  purpose  of  injuring  a  class  which 
furnishes  a  large  proportion  of  their  political  opponents. 
Perhaps  they  may  derive  some  advantage  in  the  course  of  the 
debates  from  the  angry  feeling  which  they  have  deliberately 
provoked.  Country  gentlemen  with  all  their  merits  are  not 
invariably  distinguished  by  calmness  of  temper  or  by  contro- 
versial tact.  Those  who  guide  their  counsels  ought  to  take 
care  that  resistjmce  to  a  necess^irily  comjilicated  measure  should 
not  bo  rashly  indiscriminate.  It  is  impossible  to  oppose  with 
eflfect  the  establishment  of  County  Financial  Boards ;  and 
those  who,  not  without  reason,  doubt  whether  the  Boards  will 
do  any  good,  will  act  wisely  in  reserving  their  opposition  for 
lesa  plausible  portions  of  the  Ministerial  proposals.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  consider  whether  different  rates  could  not  be 


separately  charged  on  owners  and  occupiers  respectively,  and 
be  administered  in  either  case  by  the  contributors  to  the 
special  rate.  Opposition  may  perhaps  be  paralysed  by  the 
inability  of  county  members  to  reject  a  boon  offered  to  the 
majority  of  their  constituents.  Measures  which  are  intro- 
duced in  the  fifth  Session  of  a  Parliament  are  unfortunately 
addressed  to  the  prejudices  of  the  electors  as  well  as  to  the 
judgment  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  question  of  Irish  University  Education  will,  irrespec- 
tively of  the  merits  of  any  measure  which  may  be  proposed, 
present  great,  if  not  insuperable,  difficulties.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  that  any  plan  which  can  be  devised  should  fail  to 
cause  a  dislocation  of  party  relations.  It  is  easy  to  yield  to 
sectarian  clamour,  and  sometimes  it  is  safe  to  defy  it ;  but  in 
this  instance  one  of  two  intolerant  sects  must  necessarily  be 
disappointed.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  narrowness  of 
English  Nonconformists  or  the  bigotry  of  Irish  priests  is  the 
more  respectable ;  but  both  are  indispensable  supporters  of 
the  Government,  and  the  allegiance  of  one  or  both  may  be 
forfeited  even  by  the  most  prudent  and  statesmanlike  pro- 
posal. The  Government  will  probably  propose  to  create  an 
Examining  Board  with  the  title  of  a  University;  nor  is  it  easy 
to  suggest  a  more  plausible  method  of  solving  or  evading  the 
difficulty  ;  but  as  soon  as  it  becomes  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  constitution  of  the  governing  body,  or  for  the  appropriation 
of  endowments,  the  lioman  Catholic  hierarchy  will  prefer 
claims  which  will  be  regarded  as  inadmissible  by  English  and 
Scotch  Liberals,  and  probably  by  many  members  of  the  Con- 
servative Opposition.  On  a  question  of  this  kind  it  is  useless 
to  appeal  to  the  constituencies,  because  their  various  opinions 
will  be  faithfully  represented  by  their  present  members. 
Although  it  is  reported  that  Mr.  Disraeli  intends  to  concen- 
trate his  efforts  on  the  defeat  of  the  Irish  Education  Bill,  the 
leaders  of  the  Opposition  will  commit  a  serious  blunder  if 
they  take  advantage  of  the  inevitable  complications  which 
must  arise  to  thwart  any  reasonable  plan  which  the  Govern- 
ment may  propose.  In  this  matter,  if  in  no  other,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  his  colleagues  can  only  be  actuated  by  the  desire 
of  abating  a  practical  grievance  which  afEects  some  Irish 
Roman  Catholics,  and  of  settling  an  ii'ritating  controversy.  If 
it  were  found  possible  to  drive  them  from  office  by  snapping 
a  division,  or  by  coalescing  with  any  section  of  the  majority, 
their  successors  would  immediately  find  themselves  in  the 
presence  of  the  same  complications.  As  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
among  the  results  of  the  struggle  may  be  a  more  active  agita- 
tion for  Home  Rule,  it  is  especially  desirable  that  the  respon- 
sibility of  maintaining  the  unity  of  the  Empire  should  devolve 
on  the  party  which  throughout  the  vicissitudes  of  political 
fortune  is  intrinsically  the  stronger.  In  deahng  with  English 
elementary  education  the  Government  will  occupy  a  strong 
position  as  long  as  it  remains  on  the  defensive.  From  this 
point  of  view  it  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Fokster  during  the  last 
Session  intimated  his  intention  of  making  the  appointment  of 
School  Boards  compulsory  ;  and  the  Secularists  and  Dissenters 
will  insist  on  the  redemption  of  his  pledge.  Any  Bill  for  the 
purpose  will  be  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords,  even  if  it 
passes  the  House  of  Commons.  In  rural  districts,  where 
education  is  supplied  by  voluntary  schools,  the  ratepayers 
may  now  at  their  discretion  elect  School  Boards;  but  they 
have  the  good  sense  to  abstain  in  the  majority  of  cases  from 
establishing  bodies  which  would  have  nothing  to  do  except 
perhaps  to  send  half  a  dozen  idle  children  to  school.  Press  of 
business  or  the  necessity  for  further  consideration  may  be  con- 
veniently alleged  as  an  excuse  for  not  meddling  further  in  the 
coming  Session  with  the  legislation  of  two  years  ago. 

Both  Houses  of  Parliament  v/ill  be  required  to  devote  a  por- 
tion of  their  attention  to  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the 
law.  The  Attokney-General  has  promised  to  introduce  a  code 
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of  evidence  which  may,  if  it  is  adopted,  and  if  it  is  found  advan- 
tageous, serve  as  an  instalment  of  a  code  of  the  entire  law. 
The  Lord  Chancellor,  having  long  been  assured  of  his  eventual 
siiccession  to  the  office  which  he  has  now  attained,  has  enjoyed 
ample  time  for  deliberating  on  the  principles  of  the  measures 
which  he  is  expected  to  propose.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  any  Bill  which  he  may  introduce  will  be  submitted  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  he  can  himself 
superintend  its  progress.  In  Lord  Cairns  and  Lord  West- 
bury  he  will  have  competent  and  perhaps  not  unfriendly 
critics,  nor  will  the  peers  as  a  body  be  disinclined  to  promote 
any  measure  of  reform  which  may  bear  an  exclusively  legal 
character.  It  will  be  less  easy  to  secure  their  favour  for  essenti- 
ally political  schemes  of  alteration  in  the  tenure  of  land.  The 
Bill  for  the  abolition  of  primogeniture  in  case  of  intestacy 
ought  to  be  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
it  will  be  accepted  by  the  moderate  members  of  the 
majority  as  innocuous  and  inoperative,  and  cordially  sup- 
ported by  extreme  Liberals  as  a  step  towards  Mr.  Cobden's 
scheme  of  compulsory  subdivision.  Any  Bill  for  the  simph- 
fication  of  titles  to  land  will  necessarily  involve  restrictions  on 
the  power  of  settlement  and  entail ;  and  the  landowners 
have  not  yet  been  convinced  by  the  arguments  which  are 
adduced  to  prove  that  it  is  for  their  interest  to  facilitate  the 
alienation  of  their  estates.  It  may  be  confidently  asserted 
that  no  comprehensive  measure  relating  to  land  will  be 
passed  by  the  present  Parliament. 

There  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  any  of  the  casual  incidents 
which  sometimes  endanger  Governments  or  precipitate  dis- 
solutions. No  foreign  complications  are  known  to  exist,  nor  is 
there  any  visible  risk  of  grave  administrative  miscarriage.  It 
is  known  from  Mr.  Lowe's  recent  statement  that  he  has  already 
annihilated,  or  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  Alabama 
damages,  the  surplus  which  might  otherwise  have  required  an 
embarrassing  choice  among  various  claimants  for  relief.  To 
Income-tax  repealers  and  to  Malt-tax  repealers  he  will  return 
the  cheerful  answer  of  the  proverbial  traveller  with  empty 
pockets  who  sang  in  the  presence  of  the  highwayman.  If 
the  money  which  might  have  been  applied  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  American  claims  has  already  been  spent  in  reducing 
the  funded  debt,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said.  A  respectable 
section  of  the  House  of  Commons  approves  of  efforts  to  reduce 
the  debt,  and  the  payment  is  efiiected  in  a  more  un- 
objectionable manner  by  direct  appropriation  of  a  casual 
surplus  than  by  complicated  conversions  of  Consols  into 
Terminable  Annuities.  It  is  an  unavoidable  misfortune  that 
the  end  of  a  Parliament  should  be  ibreseen.  In  the  last  Session 
of  a  Parliament  or  in  the  last  but  one,  the  most  single-minded 
Ministers  are  exposed  to  a  suspicion  that  the  wares  which 
they  offer  are  only  made  to  sell,  or,  in  plainer  language,  to 
be  exchanged  for  votes  at  the  general  election.  There  is 
much  reason  to  fear  that  the  measures  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment may  be  attributed  by  ungenerous  adversaries  to  the 
corrupt  motive  of  purchasing  support,  and  of  sowing  dissension 
in  the  hostile  ranks. 


PRINCE  BISMAPvCK. 

PRINCE  BISMARCK  has  taken  an  early  opportunity  of 
explaining  to  the  Prussian  Chamber  the  motives  and  the 
significance  of  his  resign:>tion  of  the  post  of  Premier.  The 
substance  of  his  explanation  is  extremely  simple.  Rumours 
had  been  spread  that  he  resigned  because  his  policy  had  re- 
ceived a  check,  and  the  inference  was  drawn  that  a  policy  to 
which  he  was  more  or  loss  opposed  would  be  henceforth 
pursued  by  the  Cabinet.  His  reply  is,  that  ho  resigned,  not 
because  he  had  received  any  check,  but  because  he  was  over- 
worked, and  ho  stated  positively  his  belief  that  no  change 
would  bo  made  in  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet,  and  liis  resolu- 
tion to  resign  oilice  altogether  if  any  important  change  were 
made.  Tiiat  a  Prime  iMinistor  should  cease  to  be  I'rimo 
Minister,  and  cont(;nt  himsell'  with  the  headship  of  a  depart- 
ment, is  undoubtedly  to  English  notions  a  downliill.  But  Prince 
Bismarck  pointed  out  that  Germany  was  not  like  England,  and 
tliat  ho  had  not  descended  in  the  scale  of  power.  As  Poroign 
Minister  of  Prussia,  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  and  as 
supreme  ruler,  under  the  E.mi'eroii,  of  Alsace  and  German 
Lorraine,  ho  still  retains  complete  command  over  the  conduct 
of  afTairH  so  far  as  tlioy  are  common  to  Prussia  and  to  (>er- 
niany.  As  to  Prussian  alliiirs,  lie  has  succeeded  in  putting  at 
the  liead  of  the  Cabinet  a  man  in  whom  he  thoroughly 
confideB,  who  will  carry  out  his  policy,  and  who  would  as 
instiaitly  resign  as  lie  himself  would  resign  if  in  any  essential 
point    his  policy  were  contravened.     What  he  has  iieed 


himself  from  is  the  onerous  task,  which  he  confesses 
he  has  found  most  trying  to  his  nerves,  of  teaching  his 
colleagues  one  by  one  what  he  wishes  them  to  do.  Each 
Prussian  Minister  is  independent  of  his  colleagues,  and 
responsible  only  to  the  King.  The  Prime  Minister  has 
to  educate  his  colleagues  one  by  one  when  he  •wants 
them  to  get  new  ideas  into  their  heads,  for  he  cannot 
tell  them  that  if  they  do  not  coincide  with  him  they 
must  go.  Nor  is  there  any  pre-existing  harmony  of 
general  opinions  and  principles  on  which  he  can  rely.  Men 
of  different  parties  and  divergent  political  traditions  and 
opinions  sit  in  the  same  Cabinet,  and  educating  them  is 
therefore  a  wearisome  task  for  a  man  who  has  some  novelty 
in  his  mind  which  he  is  bent  on  getting  them  to  adopt.  This 
task  Prince  Bismarck  proposes  henceforth  to  devolve  on 
General  von  Roon,  who,  in  his  opinion,  is  quite  capable  of 
discharging  it.  If  he  coidd  himself  have  gone  on  educating 
his  colleagues  by  long  and  repeated  and  often  daily  discussions, 
Prince  Bismarck  would  have  been  happy  to  do  so.  But 
health  and  strength  are  somewhat  failing  him,  and  when  he 
considered  what  was  the  portion  of  his  work  which  took  most 
out  of  him  with  least  advantage  to  the  public,  he  decided  that 
the  function  of  lecturing  and  persuading  his  Prussian 
colleagues  Avas  the  one  which  he  had  best  abandon. 
No  doubt  he  gives  up  something.  General  von  Eoon 
may  be  the  other  self  of  Prince  Bismarck,  may  see  through 
his  eyes,  and  echo  his  opinions,  but  he  cannot  have 
the  same  influence ;  and  it  must  be  one  thing  to  be 
lectured  and  pei'suaded  by  an  honest  old  soldier,  and 
another  to  have  the  process  perlbrmed  by  one  of  the  most 
eminent  statesmen  in  Europe.  The  point  for  Prince  Bismarck 
to  decide,  and  on  which  he  had  to  satisfy  his  hearers,  was 
whether,  in  abandoning  thus  much  of  power,  he  retained 
enough  to  secure  a  position  worthy  of  him  and  practically 
sufficient  for  the  ends  he  has  in  view.  He  thought  that  he 
would  retain  all  that  was  necessary,  and  the  Chamber  seems 
to  have  adopted  the  same  conclusion. 

The  main  test  of  his  abiding  influence  in  the  Cabinet  and 
of  the  continuity  of  Ministerial  policy  was  the  attitude 
assumed  by  General  von  Roon  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
great  ecclesiastical  quarrel  which  has  sprung  up.  Prince 
Bismarck,  speaking  to  a  Chamber  aware  of  the  intentions 
announced  by  the  Government  in  this  respect,  might 
confidently  appeal  to  his  hearers  to  say  whether  they  were 
not  satisfied  that  his  policy  was  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet, 
although  he  had  ceased  to  be  Premier.  The  Government 
measures  ai-e  sweeping  enough  and  strong  enough  to  make  it 
certain  that  the  clerical  party  has  gained  nothing  by  the 
change  of  Premier.  In  the  first  place,  the  Constitution  is  to 
be  changed  in  one  or  two  points,  so  that  the  objection  which  is 
sure  to  be  made  to  the  proposed  changes  on  the  ground  of  their 
being  unconstitutional  may  be  first  disposed  of.  Then  it  is  pro- 
posed to  enact,  first,  that  any  one  may  change  his  creed  who 
pleases  without  trouble  or  hindrance ;  secondly,  that  all 
persons  exercising  a  clerical  function  shall  have  received  a  lay 
and  not  especially  ecclesiastical  education ;  and  thirdly,  that 
the  inferior  clergy  shall  be  legally  protected  against  the 
caprices  of  their  superiors.  This  is  carrying  matters  with 
a  very  high  hand,  and  an  opposition  will  be  offered 
to  the  proposals  of  the  Government  which  will  certainly 
be  bitter  and  determined,  and  which  possibly  may  be 
in  the  first  instance  successful.  What  Prince  Bismarck  asks 
is,  whether,  having  secured  so  much  of  what  he  wants  in  the 
policy  of  the  Government,  he  would  have  been  wise  in  ruining 
his  health  by  continiung  to  discharge  the  liitiguing  duties  of 
guiding  and  impelling  each  member  of  the  Cabinet  in  his 
decisions  on  a  score  of  questions  of  more  or  less  importance. 
To  this  (question  there  was  an  obvious  reply ;  and  this  was, 
that,  although  the  Prince  might  be  taken  to  have  shown  that 
he  could  not  have  done  better  in  the  interests  of  the  public 
than  he  has  done  if  the  existinij  constitution  of  the  Prussian 
Ministry  is  to  remain  unaltered,  he  might  have  given  a  dif- 
ferent character  to  the  JMinistry  altogether,  and  at  once  saved 
his  health  and  augmented  his  inlluencc.  While  each  member 
of  the  Cabinet  is  independent  of  the  other,  each  has  to  be 
gained  over  in  turn  by  an  enterprising  chief;  but  if  a 
homogeneous  Cabinet  were  ajipointed,  if  all  who  worked 
with  him  were  his  friends  and  supjiorters,  this  painful 
and  laborious  task  of  converting  unsympatliizing  colleagues 
would  have  been  sjiared  him.  According  to  the  English 
Hj  stem,  the  I'remier  chooses  subordinates  who  will  work  with 
him,  and  if  they  at  any  time  refuse  to  work  with  liim,  they 
must  go  out  of  oflice,  and  he  can  replace  tliom  as  ho  thinks 
best.  It  was  very  natural  that  a  critic  in  the  Prussian 
Chamber  should  have  objected,  in  answer  to  Prince  Bismarck's 
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explanation,  that  the  Prince  liad  only  to  get  a  Cabinet  of  the 
English  pattern  appointed,  and  his  whole  dilliculty  would 
have  been  removed.  To  this  the  Prince  made  an  elaborate 
reply,  which  deserved  and  commanded  close  attention,  and 
which  to  foreigners  is  full  of  instruction  as  to  the  real 
political  state  of  Prussia,  and  in  a  minor  degree  of  Germany. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  the  English  Ministerial  system 
cannot  at  present  be  introduced  into  Prussia.    The  first  is, 
that  the  Crown  is  not  ready  for  it ;  and  the  second  is, 
that  the  people  are  not  ready  for  it.    The  King  in  Prussia 
governs   as    well  as   reigns.     The   Ministers    are  really 
his  Ministers.    He  sees  that  the  work  of  each  department 
is  carried  on  to  his  satisfaction.    This  is  not  merely  a  theory  ; 
it  is  a  fact.    It  was  a  theory,  not  a  fact,  that  Louis  XV.  or 
Louis  XVI.  governed  France ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
HoHEXzoLLERXS  slucc  they  had  a  kingdom  to  govern  have 
governed  it.    Prussian  society  is  based  upon  the  expectation 
that  they  will  govern.    The  notion  that  the  King  is  the  head 
of  everything  forms  part  of  the  thoughts  of  every  ordinary 
Prussian.    The  aristocracy  looks  to  the  King  as  its  head,  the 
soldiery  fight  for  and  with  the  King.    Of  course  a  man  of  the 
Kixg's  age  and  habits  cannot  govern  as  much  or  perhaps  as 
well  as  an  experienced  able  sovereign  in  the  prime  of  life 
could  govern,  but  he  holds  his  own,  works  very  hard,  and  makes 
his  Aveight  felt  and  his  views  respected.    For  him  to  abandon 
the  position  he  now  holds,  and  to  adopt  the  comparatively 
humble  and  unobtrusive  position  of  a  sovereign  under  the 
regular  Parliamentary  sj-stem,  would  be  not  only  a  great 
personal  sacrifice,  which  he  would  scarcely  make  unless  he 
were  obliged,  but  it  would  also  be  a  great  political  change. 
The  nobility  in  Prussia  are   powerful,  and  it  is  the  per- 
sonal tie  binding  them  to  the  Sovereign  that  keeps  them  in 
subjection  of  some  kind  to  the  Government.    The  army  is 
accustomed  to  obey  not  a  Minister,  but  the  King,  and  the 
military  position  of  Prussia  forbids  it  to  try  sudden  experi- 
ments on  the  temper  of  the  army.    Even  in  this  ecclesiastical 
struggle  it  is  the  thought  that  the  King  calls  on  his  subjects 
to  support  him  against  a  foreign  Prince  that  contributes 
more  than  anything  else   to  the  firmness   of  the  bulk  of 
those  who  are  ready  to  support  Prince  Bismauck.  Then, 
again,  the  Prussian  people  are  not  ready,  in  Prince  Bis- 
marck's  opinion,   for  the    change   to  pure  Parliamentary 
government.     The  conditions  under   which   this   kind  of 
government  can  be  thoroughly  successful   are,  he  hinted, 
beginning  to  fail  in  England,  and  English  Prime  Ministers 
have  begun  to  find  that  they  cannot  firmly  adhere  to  any  line 
of  policy  while  in  office.     But  at  any  rate  there  are  two 
requisites  of  the  success  of  Parliamentary  government  which 
are  found  in  England  and  are  not  found  in  Germany,  although 
Germany  may  be  visibly  getting  nearer  every  year  to  having 
them.    In  the  first  place,  there  is  not  that  amount  of  political 
education  in  Germany  which  makes  Englishmen  anxious  and 
determined  that  the  national  interests  shall  be  upheld  and 
order  and  domestic  peace  preserved,  although  the  conduct  of 
affairs  may  be  in  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  they  indi- 
vidually are  opposed.    That  is  to  say,  in  England  Liberals 
and  Conservatives  think  more  of  the  country  than  of  party 
triumphs ;  and  this  may  on  the  whole  be  said  to  be  true,  and 
it  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  very  best  and  latest  fruits  of  a  long 
political  education.    In  the  next  place,  England  has  a  su- 
periority  which   Prince  Bismap.ck   puts   in   a    very  odd 
way.      He   says    that    in    England,  when  revolutionary 
measures  are  to  be  carried,  we  are  clever  enough  to  put  the 
Conservatives  in  office,  because  they  may  be  trusted  not  to 
carry  revolution  too  far  ;  whereas,  when  repressive  measures 
are  to  be  carried,  we  put  the  Liberals  in  office,  because  they 
will  not  be  too  severe.    This  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  a 
somewhat  hasty  generalization  from  the  history  of  the  lieform 
Bill  of  1867  iind  that  of  Mr.  Ayi:ton's  recent  Park  Regu- 
lations.    But   it   is  quite  true  that  each  party  is  obliged 
to  carry  on  the  government,  not  only  in  accordance  with 
party  principles,  but   with   the  wants  and  opinions  of  the 
country.    A  Conservative  Government  is  obliged  to  do  more 
drian  it  might  wish,  and  a  Liberal  Government  is  obliged 
to  do  less ;   and  this  is  mainly  due  to  the  spread  of  poli- 
tical education,  not  through  the  bulk  of  the  English  com- 
munity, which  has  little  education,  political  or  otlier,  but 
through  an  indefinite  number  of  persons  who  have  got  too 
liar  on  in  political   education   to   be  the  mere  slaves  of 
party.    It  is,  amongst  other  reasons,  because  such  a  body  of 
persons  is  only  just  coming  into  existence  in  Prussia,  and  can- 
not as  yet  be  said  to  have  numbers  or  weight  to  give  it 
importance,  that  Prince  Bismakck  thinks  the  introduction  of 
the  English  syfatem  ol  Parliamentary  government  into  Prussia 
would  be  at  present  premature. 


THE  NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  RUSSIA. 

AMONG  other  secrets  which  must  he  wholly  or  partially 
revealed  on  the  meeting  of  Parliament  will  be  the 
nature  and  result  of  the  recent  negotiations  with  Russia. 
The  satisfaction  which  has  been  expressed  with  the  policy  of 
the  Government  may  perhaps  be  well  founded  ;  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  appreciate  facts  which  are  at  present  unknown. 
Something  has  been  said,  and  possibly  something  may  have 
been  done  ;  and  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment attached  great  importance  to  the  communications  with 
England.  The  Governor-General  of  the  Russian  possessions 
in  Central  Asia  delayed  his  departure  for  his  province  until 
the  return  of  Count  Schouvaloff  ;  but  it  is  only  known  that 
the  official  journals  have  been  instructed  to  announce  that  a 
friendly  understanding  prevails  between  the  two  Governments. 
It  is  added  that  the  negotiations  commenced  three  years  ago, 
a  statement  which  is  probably  intended  to  depreciate  the 
importance  of  recent  events.  The  assertion  that  a  neutral 
zone  has  been  established  between  the  English  and  Russian 
territories  is  a  mere  conjecture  ;  nor  can  greater  weight  be 
attached  to  the  rumour  that  Afghanistan  is  to  be  permanently 
neutralized.  The  Persian  Minister  in  London  has  formally 
contradicted  the  statement  that  a  part  of  the  national  territory 
has  been  ceded  by  treaty  to  Russia.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
repeated  that  the  Shah  made  the  cession  by  a  simple 
decree,  as  if  he  had  been  a  mulatto  President  of  a  Republic 
transacting  business  with  American  speculators.  Mr.  Vaji- 
BERY,  whose  authority  on  all  questions  relating  to  Central 
Asia  is  of  the  highest  order,  complicates,  or  perhaps  solves, 
the  controversy  by  the  statement  that  the  valley  which  the 
Russians  seem  to  have  occupied  was  at  no  time  practically 
included  in  the  Persian  monarchy.  Mr.  Lowe  not  long 
since  ironically  defended  the  authenticity  of  a  legendary 
grant  of  land  at  Oxford  on  the  ground  that,  as  the  property 
had  not  belonged  to  the  supposed  donor,  his  liberality  was 
not  incredible.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Shah  may  have 
been  more  ready  to  part  with  the  valley  of  the  Attrek  if  it 
was  inhabited,  not  by  subjects  of  his  own,  but  by  indei^endent 
Turcoman  tribes.  There  may  perhaps  be  other  engagements 
between  Russia  and  Persia,  but  it  is  impossible  to  penetrate 
the  secrets  of  Oriental  diplomacy.  The  publication  ol  General 
Duhamel's  memoir  proves  that  in  1854  competent  judges 
thought  that  for  a  Russian  army  the  best  road  to  India  lay 
through  Persian  territory.  It  is  probable  that  the  same 
opinion  might  prevail  at  the  present  day  if  an  invasion  were 
contemplated  ;  but  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  go  to  war 
because  hostilities  at  some  future  time  are  not  impossible. 
General  Duhamel's  plan  involved  a  war  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  which  at  that  time  Avas  actually  raging,  as  well  as 
between  Russia  and  England.  It  is  not  certain  that  in  a 
future  war  Russia  could  reckon  on  a  Persian  alliance.  The 
Shah  proposes  shortly  to  visit  Europe,  for  the  purpose  pro- 
bably of  forming  a  judgment  of  the  comparative  strength  of 
rival  Powers.  If  he  shares  the  acuteness  which  is  attributed 
to  his  countrymen,  he  will  not  undervalue  the  resources  of 
England  because  he  will  see  but  a  handful  of  soldiers  in  the 
capital. 

Among  other  disquieting  rumours  are  statements  of  move- 
ments among  adventurers  under  Russian  protection  who  bear 
Afghan  names  and  titles.  In  two  cases  they  are  said  to  have 
given  up  their  prisoners  to  the  Russians,  who  have  therefore 
probably  instigated  their  incursions.  It  had  been  previously 
known  that  Afghan  fugitives  and  malcontents,  including  some 
members  of  the  reigning  family,  had  entered  the  Russian  ser- 
vice. The  accounts  of  their  proceedings  are  for  the  present 
so  vague  and  uncertain  that  it  is  impossible  to  juJgo  whether 
they  possess  political  importance.  It  is  highly  imjjrobable 
that  the  Russian  Government  should  during  the  negotiations 
with  England  openly  encourage  or  permit  any  attack  upon 
Afghan  territory.  It  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that,  either 
by  treaty  or  by  interference  on  the  part  of  England,  Alghan- 
istan  must  be  secured  against  Russian  encroachment.  If  it 
had  been  known  that  Afghan  exiles  under  Russian  protection 
were  promoting  disturbances  on  the  frontiers  of  their  country, 
Count  Schouvaloff's  negotiation  must  have  been  hopeless. 
When  it  was  thought  worth  while  to  object  to  the  permanent 
conquest  of  Khiva,  an  attack  on  Afghanistan  by  dependents 
of  Russia  would  have  been  regarded  almost  as  a  declaration 
of  war  against  England.  If  Count  Schouvaloff  has  really 
undertaken  that  the  expedition  against  Khiva  shall  be  recalled 
when  it  has  effected  its  ostensible  purpose,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  Imperial  Government  had  never  intended  to  dethrone 
the  present  dynasty.  A  commercial  treaty  extorted  by  the 
menace  of  annexation  will  probably  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the 
I  Russian  Government,  especially  as  means  will  be  adopted  for 
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enforcing  the  observance  of  its  provisions.  If  the  Oxiis  can 
be  used  for  navigation  from  its  mouth  to  the  city  of  Khiva, 
the  Eussian  flotilla  on  the  Sea  of  Aral  will  almost  alone  secure 
the  obedience  of  the  Khan,  The  various  relations  of  the 
sovereign  princes  of  India  to  the  Supreme  Government 
supply  ample  precedents  for  almost  every  form  of  protecto- 
rate and  political  superiority.  In  course  of  time  the  Rus- 
sians may  find  it  practicable  to  employ  the  turbulent  warriors 
of  Khiva  as  auxiliary  troops  who  may  be  useful  in  making 
further  acquisitions.  It  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  no 
treaty  which  could  have  been  devised  by  the  joint  ingenuity 
of  Lord  Granville  and  Count  Schouvaloff  would  have 
prevented  the  ultimate  absorption  of  Khiva  in  the  Russian 
Empire.  It  may  nevertheless  have  been  prudent  to  take  pre- 
cautions against  dangers  which  are  still  at  a  distance. 

The  judgment  of  the  English  and  Indian  Governments  will 
be  subjected  to  a  severe  test  by  an  apj)lication  for  a  commercial 
treaty  from  the  Ataligh  Ghazee,  or  ruler  of  Eastern  Turkestan. 
In  no  other  quarter  is  there  greater  probability  of  an  early 
collision  with  Russian  interests  and  policy.  The  same  poten- 
tate who  is  now  anxious  to  form  friendly  relations  with  India 
was  lately  induced  or  compelled  to  enter  into  a  commercial 
treaty  with  Russia,  Among  civilized  States  in  Europe  or 
America  there  would  be  no  necessary  inconsistency  between 
two  commercial  treaties  executed  by  the  same  Government; 
but  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  engagements  of  an  Asiatic 
ruler  with  Russia  should  leave  him  at  liberty  to  enter  into 
similar  relations  with  England  or  with  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment. An  unfailing  accompaniment  and  a  chief  object  of 
Eussian  progress  and  aggression  is  the  extension  of  the  pro- 
tective or  prohibitive  tariff  of  the  Empire  to  new  regions. 
Like  the  Americans,  who  will  much  sooner  discover  the  error 
of  their  system,  the  Eussians  are  bent  on  rendering  them- 
selves industrially  independent  of  foreign  countries ;  and  they 
also  resemble  the  Americans  in  their  readiness  to  enlarge  the 
limits  within  which  they  are  to  enforce  prohibition,  A  strict 
and  consistent  Protectionist  ought  to  recur  to  the  ancient 
French  system  of  Customs  duties,  impeding  trade  between 
neighbouring  provinces.  If  the  Eussian  Empire,  like  the 
Eoman,  included  the  whole  of  the  known  world,  free  trade 
would,  in  spite  of  inveterate  prejudice,  become  at  once 
universal.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  same  freedom  of 
intercourse  should  not  be  equally  advantageous  while  other 
States  maintain  their  national  independence;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  convince  Eussian  statesmen  that  markets  are  not 
necessarily  connected  with  dominion.  Eussia  is  conquering 
Central  Asia,  partly  in  accordance  with  an  ambitious  instinct 
and  tradition,  and  more  immediately  for  the  purpose  of 
multiplying  producers  of  raw  material  and  consumers  of 
manufactured  goods.  All  the  Asiatic  territories  and  depen- 
dencies are  condemned  to  deal  exclusively  with  Eussia, 
unless  indeed  Lord  Granville  has  obtained  a  promise 
that  Khiva  or  any  other  country  in  Central  Asia  shall 
retain  its  freedom  of  trade.  A  commercial  treaty  with 
the  Ataligh  Ghazee  will  necessarily  involve  the  obliga- 
tion of  protecting  him  in  his  compliance  with  the  terms 
of  the  bargain.  A  Eussian  invasion  of  Eastern  Turkestan  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  excluding  English  goods  from  the 
market  would  almost  amount  to  an  act  of  direct  hostility. 
Whether  it  is  allowable  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  full  notice 
that  it  will  clash  with  previous  engagements  to  another  Power 
is  a  question  that  will  require  the  gravest  consideration.  A 
war  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  an  exclusive 
treaty  might  be  morally  unjust;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
prove  that  it  was  not  excused  by  a  legal  pretext. 

One  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  a  patient,  and  even  a 
temporizing,  policy  is  the  certainty  that  sooner  or  later 
economic  fallacies  will  be  everywhere  dissipated.  Less  tlian 
a  century  ago  England  was  employed  in  conquering  tropical 
islands,  as  Eussia  is  now  annexing  Asiatic  provinces,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  exclusive  markets.  It  is  now  understood 
in  England  that  it  may  be  convenient  to  deal  with  a  shoj)  even 
though  the  customer  may  not  own  llie  ground  on  which  it  stands. 
Within  thirteen  years  a  large  part,  and  perhaps  a  majority, 
of  the  F rench  nation  has  made  the  same  discovery  ;  and  the 
present  generation  will  almost  certainly  witness  the  abolition 
by  general  consent  of  tho  preposterous  American  tarifl'. 
Truth,  when  it  is  of  tho  theoretical,  and  more  especially  of  the 
profitable  kind,  will  inevitably  prevail  in  tho  end,  though  tho 
conversion  of  liussia  may  probably  bo  remote.  As  soon 
aa  Russia  attains  the  intellectual  condition  of  England,  or 
borrows  tho  results  of  English  experience,  the  barriers  which 
arc  laboriously  raised  between  producers  in  England  and 
consumers  in  Central  Asia  will  crumble  down  without  tho 
ncccBsity  of  war.     Tho  political  ascendency  of  a  civilized 


Power  in  a  barbarous  region  will  probably  be,  on  the  whole, 
beneficial ;  but  in  the  meantime  barbarians  have  sounder 
notions  of  trade  than  half-taught  societies  governed  by  crude 
and  erroneous  theories.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
even  the  universal  establishment  of  Free-trade  will  put  an  end 
to  war ;  but  it  Avill  remove  one  of  the  chief  motives  and 
pretexts  of  aggression.  The  English,  even  if  they  should 
hereafter  resume  the  warlike  propensities  of  their  ancestors, 
will  never  again  go  about  the  seas  conquering  sirgar  islands. 
Eussia  itself  will  hereafter  buy  English  cotton  goods  if  they 
retain  their  present  quality  and  comparative  cheapness. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  ELECTION 

THE  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Graves  created  a  vacancy  at 
Liverpool  which  was  unwelcome  to  both  the  political 
parties  there,  not  only  because  they  alike  regretted  a  member 
of  more  than  usual  fitness  for  his  post,  but  also  because  they 
had  no  candidate  ready,  and  saw  before  them  the  prospect  of 
a  contest  at  a  very  inconvenient  time.  No  one  much  likes  to 
come  forward  at  the  fag  end  of  a  Parliament  to  sit  perhaps  for 
a  few  months  and  then  have  to  retire  into  obscurity,  Tho 
result  is  that  the  two  parties  have  been  driven  to  lidl  back 
on  candidates  with  little  else  to  be  said  in  their  favour 
than  that  they  live  in  Liverpool,  The  Liberal  Com- 
mittee did  indeed  aim  at  better  things.  After  in- 
viting in  vain  some  Liberal  merchants  of  local  eminence, 
they  thought  that  they  would  look  out  for  a  stranger  to  the 
town  who  would  do  them  credit  and  justify  their  choice  by 
having  connected  his  name  with  some  great  work  of  public 
utility,  Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen,  who  has  shown  practically 
in  India  that  he  knows  what  codification  means,  and  who  is  now 
endeavouring  to  get  something  effective  done  in  the  way  of 
codification  in  England,  was  the  stranger  to  whom  they  ad- 
dressed themselves  ;  and  the  choice  was  equally  creditable  to 
them  and  to  Mr.  Stephen,  who  was  selected,  not  because  he  was 
up  in  the  usual  Liberal  phrases,  but  because  he  coulddo  one  thing 
well  which  Liverpool,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  England,  has  a  strong 
interest  in  seeing  well  done.  It  was  not  indeed  much  that  they 
had  to  ofEer  him.  There  was  scarcely  a  hope  that  he  would 
have  been  returned,  for  the  Liberal  i^arty  is  in  a  minority, 
and  the  minor  men  of  the  party  were  apparently  strongly 
averse  to  any  but  a  local  candidate.  But  they  had  something 
to  offer,  for  they  would  have  made  the  name  of  their  defeated 
candidate  widely  known,  and  Mr.  Stephen  might  thus  have 
probably  found  a  seat  at  the  next  general  election,  not  perhaps 
at  Liverpool,  but  for  some  humbler  constituency.  However, 
Mr.  Stephen  declined  and  the  Liberal  Committee  were  so  much 
puzzled  and  disheartened,  that  they  suddenly  resolved  to  make 
Mr.  Caine,  a  highly  respectable  young  ironmaster,  their  candi- 
date. The  minor  Liberals  immediately  caught  at  the  suggestion, 
for  he  was  local  enough  to  suit  their  warmest  wishes,  being,  as 
they  proudly  declared,  the  son  of  a  Liverpool  merchant  and  the 
grandson  of  a  Liverpool  tailor.  The  Conservatives  had  pitched 
upon  Mr.  Torr,  an  elderly  merchant  who  has  been  assiduous 
for  many  years  in  aiding  churches,  schools,  and  hospitals,  who 
is  a  Pi'otestant  to  the  backbone,  and  has,  as  he  informed  his 
fiiends,  si.x  generations  of  ancestors  lying  in  the  same  church 
— all  of  them  Protestants  to  the  backbone — who  has  long  lived 
in  a  general  belief  that  the  Conservatives  are  the  right  party 
because  they  keep  so  firmly  to  their  principles,  and  whose  more 
definite  political  views  appear  to  have  leapt  into  existence 
towards  the  close  of  last  week. 

The  candidates  appear  to  be  very  well  matched,  and,  except 
that  one  of  them  will  vote  as  Mr.  Gladstone  bids  him, 
and  that  the  other  will  vote  as  Mr."  Disraeli  bids  him,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  tangible  difference  between  them. 
They  really  think  alike  on  almost  every  point.  They 
both  keep  as  clear  of  general  politics  as  they  can,  for 
they  know  but  little  of  them ;  and  as  to  the  local 
interests  of  the  town,  they  both  promise  to  protect  them 
to  the  best  of  their  ability.  They  both  are  very  zealous 
friends  of  the  labourer;  Mr,  Caine  thinking  that  the  gas- 
stokers  havo  been  too  severely  punished,  and  that  tho  legal 
relations  of  masters  and  servants  should  be  changed ;  Mr. 
ToRit  vaguely  oifering  as  his  view  that  Parliament  should 
somehow  set  up  a  High  Court  of  Arbitration  between  em- 
jjloycrs  and  cmplo3'cd.  Neither  of  them  has  anything  to 
say  about  Irish  Education,  or  Local  Taxation,  or  Law 
Reform,  and  Mr.  Toiii!  candidly  confessed  that  ho  was 
not  aware  that  there  were  any  special  subjects  of  import- 
ance with  which  Iho  Government;  was  going  to  deal  this 
Session.  Ho  liad,  however,  one  (ktinito  suggestion  to  make, 
which   shows   how   liir   respectable   local  merchants  ordi- 
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narily  trouble  themselves  with  the  financial  problem 
of  the  nation ;  and  this  was,  that  without  the  public  expendi- 
ture being  increased,  the  English  navy  should  be  made  equal 
to  the  navies  of  all  other  European  Powers  put  together. 
But  it  is  no  use  dwelling  on  what  is  siid  by  local  can- 
didates selected  simply  because  they  are  local,  and  because 
imder  peculiar  circumstances  better  local  candidates  hold 
back.  Their  greatness  has  been  thrust  upon  them,  and  they 
ought  not  to  be  judged  as  if  they  had  claimed  for  themselves 
any  special  fitness  to  sit  in  Parliament  for  Liverpool.  It  is 
more  interesting  to  see  what,  under  such  circumstances,  are 
the  points  on  which  the  election  is  likely  to  turn,  and 
many  members  who  now  hold  precarious  seats  will  study 
attentively  and  with  much  personal  interest  the  history 
of  the  Liverpool  election.  Since  the  present  Parliament  first 
met,  it  has  created  two  points  of  difference  which  rend  the 
hearts  of  constituencies,  and  as  to  which  it  is  most  doubtful 
•what  is  the  card  which  lovers  of  expediency  ought  to  play. 
Beer  and  the  Bible  are  now  the  causes  of  eternal  discord. 
A  candidate  is  either  the  friend  or  the  enemy  of  the  publi- 
cans. He  is  either  a  supporter  or  an  adversary  of  the  25th 
clause  of  the  Education  Act.  These  are  the  questions  for 
which  those  zealous  people  who  control  large  masses  of  votes 
really  care,  and  it  is  by  judicious  boldness,  or  adroit  man- 
oeuvring, or  impenetrable  haziness  on  them,  that  candidates  of 
the  humbler  type  have  to  seek  to  win  their  elections. 

Differences  about  beer  do  not  seem  to  rage  very  fiercely  in 
Liverpool  at  present.  Mr.  Caine  is  a  supporter  of  the  Per- 
missive Bill,  and  the  Liberal  publicans  appear  doubtful 
whether  they  can  overlook  so  gi-ave  an  offence ;  but 
the  acrimony  of  the  religious  dispute  is  so  strong  that  it 
absorbs  to  a  great  degree  minor  points  of  difference.  It,  if 
anything,  will  break  up  the  Conservative  majority,  and  the  local 
Liberal  papers  have  candidly  owned  that  imtil  its  disruptive 
power  was  made  manifest,  their  side  had  scarcely  a  ghost  of 
a  chance.  At  the  last  general  election  the  contest  turned  on 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  then  the  vigorous 
Protestantism  of  the  strong  Orange  party  at  Liverpool  carried 
everything  before  it.  But  now  things  are  different.  The 
registered  electors  are  said  to  number  53,000,  of  whom  13,000 
are  Catholics,  mostly  of  course  Irish  immigrants.  The  Orange- 
men and  the  ordinary  Conservatives  would  probably  still  beat 
the  Catholics  and  the  ordinary  Liberals ;  but  the  Education 
Act  has  wrought  a  sudden  dislocation  of  parties.  The 
■Catholics  and  the  members  of  the  Established  Chttrch  are 
in  favour  of  the  existing  system,  which  works  to  their  advan- 
tage. The  Orangemen,  who  are  led  by  Presbyterians,  are 
dead  against  it.  The  old  allies  of  the  Conservatives  are,  there- 
fore, on  the  eve  of  quitting  them,  and  their  old  enemies  are 
on  the  eve  of  joining  them.  This  makes  the  election  very 
uncertain,  for  the  Orangemen  or  the  Catholics  may  go  over 
to  the  other  side,  or  may  remain  neutral  and  not  vote,  or  may 
at  the  last  moment  sink  their  differences,  and  go  with  their 
old  party  rather  than  see  the  seat  lost.  At  present 
the  ultra-Orangemen  are  in  great  wrath.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Mr.  ToRU  avowed  himself  to  be  the  strongest 
of  Protestants,  and  evoked  the  shades  of  his  Protestant 
ancestors.  He  seemed  to  have  wavered  at  first,  but  ulti- 
mately he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  .support  the  ex- 
isting system,  and  then  his  Orange  friends  began  to  howl  at 
him.  Mr.  Caine  is  in  an  equal  difficulty.  He  would  naturally 
declare  that  the  25th  Section  should  be  altered  so  as  to  suit  the 
views  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  but  then  there  are  thirteen 
thousand  Catholics,  and  it  will  not  do  to  lose  them.  He 
has  thus  sought  refuge  in  vagueness,  and  contents  himself 
with  hoping  "to  see  soQie  modification  in  the  Education  Act 

which  will  remove  all  causes  of  strife  from  so  sacred 
"  an  object  as  the  education  of  our  children  in  all  that  it 
*'  befits  a  Christian  to  learn."  There  is  no  harm  in  hoping, 
and  Mr.  Caine  is  free  to  show  himself  the  most  sanguine  of 
men.  No  one  can  say  Avhat  he  means,  and  it  must  be  owned 
that  he  has  managed  to  use  words  which  commit  him  to 
nothing,  and  give  persons  of  very  different  opinions  an  excuse 
for  believing  that  he  will  be  found  to  be  of  their  way  of 
thinking.  All  this  is  very  poor  work,  and  the  result  of  the 
election  cannot  be  more  than  a  matter  of  the  merest  local 
interest.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that,  although  Liver- 
pool may  probably  get  a  different  type  of  representative  at 
the  next  general  election,  many  smaller  boroughs  will  then  be 
in  very  much  the  same  position  in  which  Liverpool  is  now,  and 
there  is  a  serious  risk  that  the  complexion  of  ilie  next  Parlia- 
ment may  be  in  a  great  degree  determined  by  the  issue  of 
petty  struggles  on  matters  which,  in  comparison  with  the  larger 
interests  of  the  nation,  are  of  a  very  trivial  character. 


FPtANCE  AND  THE  RIGHT. 

IT  is  difilcult  to  follow  the  pi'ocecdings  of  the  Committee 
of  Thirty  with  that  respectful  interest  wliich  is  imdoul)tudly 
due  to  a  body  so  respectable  in  its  composition  and  enjoying 
so  largely  the  confidence  of  the  National  Assembly.  In  theory 
the  Committee  is  charged  with  a  most  impoiiant  duty  ;  it  has  to 
sketch  out  the  first  draft  of  the  next  French  Constitution.  In 
fiict,  its  work  is  to  devise  the  best  sort  of  knot  by  which  to  tie 
M.  Tiiicns's  hands.  Even  this  limited  commission  is  subjected 
to  a  further  restriction.  Tlie  knot  must  be  one  that  is  agree- 
able to  M.  TiiiEus,  and  by  this  time  it  is  pretty  well  under- 
stood that  the  only  knot  which  will  answer  this  description  is 
one  that  he  can  untie  whenever  he  likes.  Within  the  field 
thus  marked  out  the  Committee  is  free  to  consult  its  own 
pleasure.  The  result  of  its  deliberations  will  have  indeed  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  Assembly  ;  but  M.  TiiiEus  has  as  good  as 
promised  that  if  its  proposals  do  not  fetter  him,  except  in 
form,  he  will  not  oppose  their  adoption.  The  drawback  to 
this  modified  liberty  of  action  is  the  necessity  of  giving  the 
recommendations  an  air  of  severity  and  decision.  The  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  harvest  the  fruits  of  a  victory 
claimed  by  the  Eight,  and  before  it  can  come  back  to 
the  Assembly  with  any  show  of  joy  it  must  bring 
something  like  a  sheaf  with  it.  In  these  matters  M.  Thiers 
has  an  unpleasant  way  of  carrying  off  the  crop,  and  leaving 
his  adversaries  in  possession  of  the  field  and  of  such  gleanings 
as  they  can  find  on  it.  lie  has  not  altered  his  habits  on  this 
occasion.  The  Committee  has  come  to  be  regarded  by  the 
public  as  a  mere  whetstone  for  M.  Tiiiers's  ingenuity.  When- 
ever it  has  come  to  a  resolution  there  is  a  momentary 
curiosity  to  know  whether  he  thinks  it  worth  resisting  or 
evading.  But,  except  on  these  occasions,  the  existence  of  the 
Committee  seems  to  be  forgotten.  It  is  essential  to  its  dignity, 
therefore,  that  its  last  act  should  be  imposing  in  form,  wliat- 
ever  it  may  be  in  reality.  The  knot  must  at  all  events  have 
a  good  many  twists  in  it.  In  the  early  part  of  the  week  M. 
BnoiiT's  proposal  seemed  to  combine  all  the  necessary  con- 
ditions. It  provided  an  elaborate  machinery  for  regulating 
the  appearances  of  M.  Thiers  in  the  Assembly.  A  Minister  had 
first  to  .state  his  conviction  that  the  occasion  was  one  which  de- 
manded the  intervention  of  the  President  in  the  debate.  This  con- 
viction had  then  to  be  embodied  in  a  formal  motion,  upon  which 
the  decision  of  the  Assembly  was  to  be  taken.  When  the  Assem- 
bly had  voted,  the  result  of  the  division  would  be  communicated 
to  M.  Thiers,  and  if  it  was  in  favour  of  hearing  him,  iM. 
Thiers  would  send  a  message  to  the  Assembly  announcing 
his  intention  to  speak.  Here  were  formalities  enough  to 
please  the  most  exacting  member  of  the  Right.  Yet  inasmuch 
as  in  the  last  resort  M.  Thiers  could  always  demand  through 
his  Ministers  to  be  heard,  and  could  threaten  to  resign  if 
leave  was  refu.sed,  his  position  towards  the  Assembly  did  not 
seem  to  be  radically  changed.  His  sword  was  left  in  his 
hands,  and  a  single  application  of  it  to  the  cords  promised 
to  leave  his  motions  as  free  as  ever. 

It  is  now  supposed  that  M.  Thiers  is  not  inclined  to  accept 
M.  BROiix's  proposal.  It  may  be  that  it  is  too  cumbersome, 
that  it  interposes  too  many  delays  in  the  way  of  his  speaking 
when  it  may  be  essential  that  he  should  speak  promptly.  It 
may  be  that  the  appearance  of  restraint  is  too  great,  that  he 
wishes  not  only  to  be  able  to  throw  off  the  cords,  but  that  the 
country  should  see  that  he  is  able  to  throw  them  off.  It  may 
be  that  he  thinks  the  Committee  is  growing  presumptuous, 
and  needs  to  be  taught  its  proper  place.  At  ail  events,  he  is 
said  to  have  told  M.  de  Larcy  that  he  should  prefer  a  com- 
promise founded  on  M,  Delacour's  amendment  to  one 
founded  on  M.  BROirr's.  M.  Delacour's  proposal  is  tliat 
the  President  should  have  the  right  of  speaking  in  debates 
on  interpellations  when  the  interpellations  relate  to  measures 
which  have  been  discussed  in  the  Council  of  Ministers,  and 
countersigned  by  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  divine  why  M.  Thiers  should  prefer  this  way 
out  of  the  difficulty.  It  virtually  gives  him  the  right  of 
speaking  on  every  interpellation  which  is  important  enough 
for  him  to  care  about.  There  is  not  a  single  Ministerial 
act  which  may  not  be  made  to  conform  to  M.  Dela- 
cour's standard.  Every  step  the  Government  takes  may  bo 
made  the  subject  of  a  formal  Cabinet  deliberation,  and  bo 
recorded  in  a  minute  cotmtersigned  by  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Council.  It  is  a  further  advantage  pcrhiips  m  31. 
TiiiERs's  eyes  that  the  Committee  has  already  rcluscd  by  a 
majority  to  take  this  amendment  into  consideration,  so  that 
an  implied  sliglit  is  administered  to  it  by  selecting  tliis  p;ir- 
ticular  amendment  as  the  basis  of  the  consultation  to  be  licld 
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next  week.  It  is  not  quite  so  easy,  however,  to  see  how 
the  majority  of  the  Committee  can  make  the  adoption  of 
this  proposal  consist  with  their  dignity.  If  they  succeed  in 
the  attempt,  the  defence  set  up  will  probably  be  that  M. 
Delacour's  suggestion  is  a  direct  recognition  of  Ministerial 
responsibility.  The  only  measures  of  which  it  condescends  to 
take  notice  are  measures  which  have  been  discussed  in  Cabinet, 
and  which  have  been  countersigned  by  the  Vice-President. 
There  is  something  imposing  about  the  very  word  "  counter- 
"  signed";  it  seems  to  imply  that  M.  Thiers's  signature  stand- 
ing alone  does  not  go  for  much.  The  Vice-President  is  thus 
raised  to  a  rank  approaching  that  of  a  Prime  Minister,  and 
made  specially  responsible  for  all  the  acts  of  the  Government. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  result  of  the  proposal  is  more  than  ever 
to  identify  M.  Thiers  with  his  Rlinisters.  If  he  is  only  allowed 
to  speak  in  defence  of  measures  which  have  been  discussed 
and  countersigned  in  this  formal  way,  he  may  be  trusted  to 
take  care  that  nothing  shall  be  discussed  or  countersigned  of 
which  he  does  not  fully  approve.  Considering  that  the  one 
desire  of  the  Right  is  to  separate  M.  Thiers  from  his  Cabinet, 
to  make  it  possible  to  get  rid  of  the  one  without  getting  rid  of 
the  other,  this  seems  to  be  a  strange  mode  of  attaining  their 
purpose.  It  is  intelligible  that  they  should  wish  to  encumber 
M.  Thiers  with  a  Vice-President  of  the  Council  whose  counter- 
signature shall  be  necessary  to  the  validity  of  any  act  of  the 
Ministry.  It  is  intelligible  that  they  should  hope  to  secure 
this  end  by  shiitting  M.  Thiers's  mouth  upon  every  act  which 
is  not  so  countersigned.  What  is  puzzling  is  that  they  should 
mt  see  how  valueless  this  precaution  is  unless  they  also  secure 
the  right  of  appointing  the  Vice-President.  With  this  loop- 
hole left  unguarded  M.  Thiers  will  in  reality  be  just  as 
much  his  own  master  as  before.  He  will  continue  to  be  his 
own  Prime  Minister,  and  he  will  take  care  that  no  one  shall 
serve  as  his  lieutenant  who  is  not  willing  to  back  his  chief's 
bills.  Probabl}',  if  the  Committee  consents  to  M.  Delacour's 
proposal,  it  will  be  attributable  to  the  growing  conviction  of 
the  members  that  their  affairs  cannot  be  wound  up  without 
loss  of  credit,  and  that  the'  longer  they  wait  the  greater  the 
loss  is  likely  to  be.  The  absurdity  of  trying  to  convert  M. 
Thiers  into  a  dummy,  while  proclaiming  all  the  time  that  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  to  dispense  with  him,  is  becoming 
too  patent  to  be  endured  much  longer.  According  to  one 
theory  which  has  been  suggested,  M.  Thiers  is  using  the 
Committee  as  a  barometer  of  public  opinion.  He  is  watching 
the  opinion  entertained  of  its  deliberations  in  the  provinces, 
and  as  soon  as  this  becomes  sufficiently  hostile  he  will  appeal 
to  the  Assembly  to  take  the  constitutional  problem  into  its 
oAvn  hands.  Whether  this  is  true  or  not,  the  idea  can  hardly 
fail  to  have  occurred  to  the  members  of  the  Committee.  They 
have  got  hold  of  a  burning  question,  and  if  they  mean  to  drop 
it  without  apparent  discomposure,  they  had  better  drop  it 
before  it  gets  too  hot  to  hold. 

The  blindness  of  the  Eight  has  never  been  more  con- 
spicuous than  in  the  line  they  are  taking  about  the  military 
contracts  at  Lyons.  The  raking  up  of  these  accusations 
against  the  Government  of  National  Defence  can  but  throw 
suspicion  on  the  patriotism  of  those  who  bring  them  forward. 
The  speech  of  M.  Lacour  in  Thursday's  sitting  was  exceed- 
ingly damaging  to  the  Right.  This  is  true,  quite  indepen- 
dently of  any  charges  which  may  be  made  out  against  the 
economy  of  the  administration  at  Lyons.  M.  Lacour  may 
have  made  extremely  bad  contracts ;  he  may  have  paid  a 
great  deal  too  much  for  what  he  got ;  but  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  he  was  in  league  with  the  contractors,  and  that 
the  proceeds  of  their  frauds  went  into  his  own  pocket,  the 
charge  is  altogether  worthless.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
report  of  the  Committee  goes  this  length.  It  speaks  of  reck- 
less and  wasteful  profusion,  and  of  gross  want  of  caution  in 
the  acceptance  of  tenders.  M.  Lacour's  answer  in  effect  is," 
that  in  a  war  of  resistance,  suddenly  improvised  and  carried 
on  without  the  help  of  regular  troops  or  of  militaiy  stores, 
caution  and  economy  were  impossible  virtues.  The  one 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  send  as  many  men  as  possible 
into  the  field,  and  arms  and  clothing  had  to  bo  found 
for  them  at  any  cost.  The  most  extravagant  contract  may 
have  to  be  accepted  under  these  circumstances,  because,  unpro- 
mising as  its  terms  may  be,  thoy  supply  a  chance  of  getting  what 
is  wanted ;  and  where  so  much  is  at  stake  oven  a  chance 
ought  not  to  bo  thrown  away.  Of  course  this  reasoning  is 
lost  on  the  liight,  who  hate  M.  Gamiietta  more  tlian  they  hate 
the  GermaiiH.  Jiut  though  they  may  deny  tlie  force  of  it  in  llieir 
own  niindrt,  it  is  exceedingly  imprudent  to  lose  sight  of  tlio 
iorce  which  it  will  have  in  the  country.  M.  Lacouu's  sjjcecii 
will  be  a  Btoreliouao  of  oxtracta  for  use  in  tlie  next  general 
election.    Men  who  wish  to  bo  successful  cnndidates  siiould 


not  give  an  ex-prefect  the  opportunity  of  complaining  that  two 
years  after  the  fact  he  is  accused  of  spending  money  too  freely 
in  equipping  French  troops  to  fight  against  invasion. 


MR.  LOWE  AND  THE  DEPUTATIONS. 

ALTHOUGH  Mr.  Lowe's  readiness  to  receive  deputations 
is  the  result  of  good  nature,  he  probably  derives  a 
certain  pleasure  from  the  opportunity  of  confuting  volunteer 
advisers.  In  one  recent  case  he  has  been  convinced  by  the 
arguments  of  the  hotel  and  tavern  keepers  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  subjected  to  a  special  tax  on  their  assistants  which 
is  not  imposed  on  any  other  class  of  tradesmen.  To  the  shop- 
keepers who  lately  repeated  their  complaint  against  the  co- 
operative Civil  Servants  i\Ir.  Lowe  had  the  satisfaction  of 
pointing  out  the  obvious  truth  that,  while  they  disclaimed  any 
objection  to  co-operation,  they  really  objected  to  nothing  else. 
Through  so  candid  and  intelligent  a  spokesman  as  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith  the  tradesmen  could  not  complain  that  they  were 
undersold  by  the  Co-operative  Stores  which  have  no  necessary 
connexion  Avith  the  Civil  Service ;  but,  if  all  the  clerks  in  the 
Government  offices  were  prohibited  from  taking  part  in  the 
management  of  the  Stores,  the  grievance  of  the  retailers  would 
not  be  redressed.  As  Mr.  Lowe  aptly  observed,  it  would  be 
useless  to  stop  up  the  little  hole  for  the  Icitten  while  the  large 
hole  for  the  cat  remained  unavoidably  open.  If  the  agitation 
proceeds,  it  is  possible  that  the  Government  may,  for  the 
purpose  of  abating  a  troublesome  clamour,  discountenance  the 
employmentof  Civil  Servants  in  the  management  of  Co-operative 
Stores ;  but  the  shopkeepers  must  be  well  aware  that  they 
would  gain  nothing  by  the  substitution  of  non-official  managers. 
It  is  happily  impossible,  as  well  as  unjust,  that  any  Minister 
should  interfere  with  the  household  arrangements  of  clerks  in 
Government  offices.  In  former  times  the  farmer  and  the 
rural  consumer  were  commonly  bound  to  take  their  corn  ex- 
clusively to  the  lord's  mill ;  but  no  London  householder  can 
be  compelled,  even  if  he  is  a  clerk  in  a  public  office,  to  buy  his 
goods  at  the  nearest  shop,  unless  indeed  he  finds  it  necessary  to 
avoid  giving  offence  to  a  creditor.  It  was  desirable  that  the 
question  should  be  discussed  between  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  the  representatives  of  the  discontented  trades- 
men rather  than  in  the  House  of  Commons,  because  the 
strength  of  the  agitation  consists  not  in  arguments,  but  in  votes. 
Fortunately  no  political  party  is  likely  to  pledge  itself  against 
the  co-operation  of  the  middle  classes,  especially  as  a  sup- 
pression of  the  system  would  transcend  the  power  of  Parlia- 
ment. Mr.  Lowe's  modified  disapproval  of  the  administration 
of  stores  by  Civil  Servants  can  only  be  justified  on  the  assump- 
tion that  they  exhaust  in  their  supplementary  business  a  por- 
tion of  the  energy  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  public 
service.  It  is  possible  that  by  working  too  hard  out  of  office 
hours  a  clerk  might  be  rendered  less  capable  of  discharging  his 
official  duties;  but  it  seems  impracticable  to  define  by  any 
peremptory  rule  the  limits  of  voluntary  exertion. 

It  was  perhaps  with  a  consciousness  that  he  had  used  some 
questionable  statements  and  arguments  in  the  recent  discussion 
on  the  Malt-tax  that  Mr.  Lowe  allowed  a  more  anomalous 
deputation  to  reopen  the  dispute.  The  opponents  of  the  tax 
were  on  this  occasion  almost  exclusively  represented  by  an 
oratorical  farmer,  who,  after  alleging  that  Mr.  Cobden  and 
Mr.  Bright  were  great  men,  asserted  that  beer  was  food,  and 
that  taxes  on  food  were  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God.  Mr. 
Lowe  probably  appreciates  the  ability  of  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr. 
Bright,  although  both  of  them  have  attacked  him  with 
unscrupulous  virulence  when  he  has  on  various  occasions 
ventured  to  dissent  from  their  opinions.  It  is  too  much  to 
expect  that  he  should  consider  himself  bound  by  the  authority 
of  his  most  bitter  assailants  on  a  question  which  he  is  quite 
as  capable  of  understanding  as  either  Mr.  Cobden  or  Mr. 
BiUGiiT.  On  the  introduction  of  his  first  Budget  of  1870 
Mr.  Lowe  strongly  expressed  hia  dissent  from  Mr.  Buight's 
project  of, relieving  the  poorer  classes  from  nearly  all 
contribution  to  the  public  revenue.  Half  a  century  ago 
CoiiBETT  earnestly  protested  against  the  innovation  of  sub- 
stituting tea  .for  beer  as  the  labourer's  beverage  ;  but 
when  Mr.  Bright  invented  the  phrase  of  a  free  breakiast-tablo 
ho  was  probably  not  thinking  of  beer.  In  a  certain  sense 
beer  may  bo  called  food,  because  it  is  undoubtedly  nutritious; 
and  it  may  be  added  tiiat  good  beer  taken  in  moderation  is  a 
wiiolesomo  as  well  as  a  j)alatablc  kind  of  food ;  but  giu  and 
brandy  nho  possess  nutritive  properties;  and  yet  it  is  not 
commonly  thought  tliat  a  ta.\  on  spirits  is  inconsistent  witii  any 
divine  law.  A  wrong-headed  gentleman  announced  the 
other  day  that  ho  would  have  disobeyed  tlie  law  of  God  if  lie 
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had  not  committed  a  contempt  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench. 
Experience  shows  that  in  popular  rhetoric  the  law  of  God 
means  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  favourite  hobby  of  tlic 
speaker.  It  would  be  inconsistent  rather  with  good  taste  than 
with  accuracy  to  say  that  any  mischievous  arrangement  is 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God  because  it  injuriously  affects 
the  welfare  of  men.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Excuequeii  has 
never  attempted  to  deny  that  the  Malt-tax,  like  most  other 
taxes,  does  harm,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  beer  dearer,  and  the 
cultivation  of  barley  less  profitable ;  but,  as  long  as  a 
national  revenue  is  required,  all  questions  of  taxation  involve 
a  balance  of  evils.  When  seventy  millions  have  to  be  raised, 
the  law  of  God  only  declares  that  the  money  must  be 
obtained  with  the  smallest  possible  injury  to  the  com- 
munity. 

Tlie  insincere  agitation  against  the  Income-tax  has  of  late 
been  actively  prosecuted,  although  the  promoters  have  not 
demanded  another  interview  with  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  It  is  evident  that  the  repeal  of  the  Income-tax 
would  render  impossible  either  the  abolition  or  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  Malt  duty  ;  and  consequentl}'  the  Associations 
for  the  repeal  of  various  taxes  judiciously  'abstain  from 
noticing  each  other's  proceedings.  If  Mr.  Lowe  were  inclined 
to  the  indulgence  of  sarcastic  humour,  he  might  advan- 
tageously admit  deputations  against  the  Malt-tax  and  the 
Income-tax  to  a  common  audience.  Every  argument  which 
could  be  used  in  support  of  either  contention  Avould  tell 
against  the  opposite  party,  and  in  many  cases  the  same  autho- 
rities could  be  quoted  in  support  of  two  inconsistent 
conclusions.  There  is  one  difference  between  the  rival 
Associations  which  tells  in  favour  of  the  farmers  and 
the  beer  drinkers  who  really  wish  to  get  rid  of  the 
Malt  duty.  The  opponents  of  the  Income-tax,  while  they 
professedly  denounce  the  whole  impost,  are  exclusively  con- 
cerned with  one  of  the  Schedules.  A  pawnbroker  who  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  movement  formed  by  an  odd  co- 
incidence one  of  the  deputation  of  tradesmen  to  complain  of  the 
Civil  Service  Co-operative  Stores  ;  yet  this  indefatigable  advo- 
cate of  the  interests  of  retail  tradesmen  gravely  complained  at 
a  meeting  at  Bath  of  the  pressure  of  the  Income-tax  on 
widows,  on  clergymen,  and  generally  on  owners  of  small  fixed 
incomes.  The  Association  proposes  to  increase  the  burden  on 
the  possessors  of  a  humble  competence ;  and  some  of  its 
members  would  simultaneously  prohibit  the  petty  annuitant 
and  the  clerk  from  providing  himself  with  articles  of  con- 
sumption at  ready-money  prices.  The  agitators  undoubtedly 
expect  that  the  repeal  of  the  Income-tax  in  its  present  form 
would  be  followed  by  the  imposition  of  an  increased  tax  on 
realized  property ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  larger  and  smaller  shares  of  the  same  kind  of  pro- 
perty, although,  as  at  present,  an  abatement  might  be  allowed 
to  the  poorest  class  of  taxpayers. 

As  long  as  the  institution  of  property  is  maintained,  it  is 
not  the  business  of  the  financier  to  remodel  the  proportions 
in  which  wealth  may  chance  to  be  distributed.  No  strong 
effort  of  imagination  is  required  to  assume  that  the  whole  cost 
of  government  might  be  defrayed  from  the  rent  of  public  do- 
mains. Many  of  the  small  German  States  were  in  former  times 
administered  by  the  Governments  from  their  own  revenues 
without  the  necessity  of  taxation  ;  and  at  present  the  Prussian 
monarchy  is  enabled  in  the  same  manner  to  dispense  with  a 
Civil  List.  When  the  land  revenue  of  India  covered  the 
expenditure,  the  country  was,  in  the  opinion  of  many  econo- 
mists, exempt  from  taxation ;  and  if  the  plans  of  modern 
revolutionists  at  any  time  succeed,  there  will  be  no  need  of 
taxes,  as  there  will  be  no  property  on  which  they  can  be 
levied.  If  a  community  which  had  been  previously  untaxed 
required  an  additional  revenue,  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
a  sound  and  'equitable  financier  to  raise  the  amount 
with  perfect  equality  from  all  taxpayers.  Every  person 
would  become  positively  poorer,  while  none  would  be 
relatively  poorer  or  richer.  A  well-contrived  Income-tax 
would  be  the  cheapest  and  justestmode  of  providing  the 
requisite  amount ;  but  experience  .shows  that  in  practice 
exemptions  must  be  allowed  to  the  poorest  classes,  and  perhaps 
abatements  to  some  who  are  immediately  above  tliem.  Erom 
the  whole  income  of  trades  and  professions,  which  is  not  less 
permanent  than  the  rent  of  land  or  the  interest  of  money, 
exactly  the  same  deduction  ought  to  be  made  as  from  the 
income  of  realized  property.  Any  deviation  from  the  plain 
rule  of  equality  and  uniformity  evidently  increases  the  com- 
parative wealth  of  one  class  at  the  expense  of  another.  Not- 
withstanding the  undeniably  vexatious  nature  of  the  tax,  no 
alternative  mode  of  raising  a  revenue  is  either  so  fair  or  so 
inexpensive.  Dutieij  on  commodities  necessarily  tend  to  check 


industry  and  commerce  ;  while  the  mischief  of  a  direct  tax 
ends  with  the  simple  exaction  of  money.  If  the  financial 
reformers  who  advocate  an  extension  ol"  direct  taxation  were 
not  perversely  opposed  to  ecjuality  of  assessment,  their  case 
would  bo  stronger ;  but  it  seems  hopeless  to  secure  dis- 
passionate consideration  for  the  most  fundamental  fiscal 
questions. 


HARCOURT  AND  LIBERTY. 

IT  is  obvious  enough,  as  Mr.  Vernon  Harcoukt  says,  that 
the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  on  the  Rules 
of  the  Parks,  so  far  from  having  settled  the  question,  has  only 
opened  a  new  campaign.  And  what  sort  of  a  campaign  Mr. 
Harcourt  would  like  to  make  it,  if  he  could,  is  pretty  clear 
from  his  letter  to  the  Times.  It  is  a  very  fine  letter  in  its 
way  ;  only  it  is  rather  a  speech  than  a  letter,  and  reads  some- 
what coldly  in  big  type.  It  reminds  one  perhaps  a  little  too 
much  of  a  rehearsal  by  daylight.  It  wants  the  gas,  and  an 
audience,  and  after-dinner  enthusiasm  to  make  it  go  off  briskly. 
We  must  try  to  fancy  Mr.  Harcourt  surrounded  by  gay  and 
festive  Druids,  glasses  jingling,  long  clay  pipes  quivering  with 
sympathetic  emotion,  bursts  of  laughter  and  cheering  coming 
in  to  give  point  and  emphasis  to  the  orator's  flourishes.  It  is 
a  pity  Mr.  Harcourt  or  his  friend  the  Editor  could  not  have 
spiced  the  address  with  a  judicious  handful  of  "  cheers " 
and  "  laughter  "  ;  there  is  no  mistaking  the  places  w'here  the 
speaker  would  have  paused  for  the  company  to  do  its  part  in 
the  performance.  There  are  some  good  bits  about  the  necessity 
for  a  "  diurnal  digest  of  Liberal  coercion  "  and  handy-books 
of  Mr.  Ayrton's  decrees — "  Every  man  his  own  Ayrton," 
two  editions  a  day — and  about  the  people  of  London  having 
to  walk  out  two  and  two  like  boarding-school  «nisses,  with  a 
policeman  on  one  side  and  a  Ministerial  duenna  on  the  other, 
which  might  be  trusted  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar.  Then  there 
are  what  the  reporters  have  a  way  of  calling  an  "  eloquent 
"  tribute  "  to  Mr.  Bright,  and  some  thrilling  sentences  about 
"  the  great  Common  Law  of  English  liberty  "  and  "safety-valves 
"  of  property,"  Avhich  certainly  require  a  chorus  of  cheers  to 
give  tliem  their  right  ring.  When  the  speaker  went  on  to  quote 
Gkotius,  and  to  talk  about  temperamcnta  juris  and  tempera- 
vienta  belli,  and  usages  of  dispunishable  enjoyment,  the 
Druids  would  have  puffed  very  hard  in  awe-struck  admiration. 
All  that  Mr.  Harcourt  has  to  say  about  the  Parks  Bill,  when 
reduced  to  its  narrow  literal  meaning,  is  no  doubt  reasonable 
enough.  He  points  out  that  there  are  two  questions  at  issue,  and 
that  the  decision  in  the  Queen's  Bench  settles  only  one  of  them. 
The  Judges  have  given  their  interpretation  of  the  statute ;  but 
it  has  yet  to  be  ascertained  whether  the  statute  thus  interpreted 
is  in  accordance  with  the  intentions  of  Parliament.  And 
this  is  a  question  which  Parliament  alone  can  decide.  Mr. 
Ayrton  was  understood  to  saj'  at  the  close  of  last  Session 
that  no  new  rules  would  be  enforced  until  Parliament  had 
had  an  opportunity  of  considering  them,  and  immediately 
afterwards  he  issued  new  rules  and  directed  the  police  to 
enforce  them.  We  shall  not  have  long  to  wait  for  Mr. 
Ayrton's  explanations  as  to  the  apparent  discrepancy  between 
his  promise  and  his  acts.  It  will  be  perhaps  more  important 
to  know  how  the  Parks  are  in  future  to  be  regulated,  or 
whether  it  will  be  thought  worth  while  to  make  any  attempt 
to  regulate  them  at  all.  Mr.  Harcourt,  as  far  as  we  can  make 
out,  is  against  all  kinds  of  rules  and  regulations  on  principle, 
and  of  course  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  try  to  j^ersuade  Par- 
liament to  carry  out  his  views.  Whether  meetings  should 
or  should  not  be  allowed  in  the  Parks,  or,  if  allowed,  under 
what  conditions,  are  questions  which  may  very  properly  be  dis- 
cussed. There  is,  as  Mr.  Harcourt  observes,  an  effectual 
means  in  a  free  country  of  getting  rid  of  foolish  and  unjust 
laws,  and  that  is,  not  by  breaking,  but  by  repealing,  them. 

All  this  of  course  is  perfectly  lair  and  reasonable.  We 
may  have  our  own  opinion  as  to  whether,  in  the  interest 
of  the  community  at  large,  the  best  use  that  can  b« 
made  of  the  Parks  is  to  turn  them  into  happy  hunting- 
grounds  for  roughs  and  agitators.  But  of  course  Parliament 
has  just  as  much  right  to  settle  what  shall  be  done  with 
Hyde  Park  as  to  settle  what  shall  be  done  with  Kew  Gardens 
or  the  British  Museum.  As  long  as  the  question  is  to  be  left 
for  Parliament  to  decide  we  are  satisfied.  All  we  ask,  or  have 
ever  asked,  is  that  the  people  who  want  to  hold  meetings  in 
the  Parks  will  be  good  enough  to  obey  the  law  as  it  is  until 
they  can  get  it  altered  to  suit  their  wishes.  Mr.  Harcourt 
professes  to  hold  the  same  view ;  but  his  language  is  strangely 
at  variance  with  his  professions.  The  liiiachievous  part  of 
his  letter  consists,  not  in  what  he  says  in  so  many  words, 
plainly  and  openly,  but  in  what  he  hints,  insinuates,  and  sug- 
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gests.  "  Eespect  the  law,  my  good  friends,"  he  saj's ;  "  if  you 
*'  ask  ine  what  you  should  do,  I  advise  you  strongly  to  respect 
"  the  law."  And  then,  in  the  same  breath,  he  goes  on  to 
show  what  a  wretched,  rubbishy  old  scarecrow  the  law  is,  and 
how  unworthy  of  respect,  and  how  much  superior  moral 
rights  are  to  mere  legal  privileges.  Mr.  Harcourt  is  of 
course  too  good  a  lawyer  to  venture  to  dispute  the  law  of  the 
Parks  as  laid  down  in  the  Queen's  Bench — at  least  to  dispute 
it  directly.  But  he  tries  to  attack  it  indirectly,  and  to  argue 
that  something  which  he  calls  "  the  great  Common  Law  of 
"  English  liberty  "  is  entitled  to  much  greater  respect  than 
judicial  decisions  or  "  the  coercive  Statute  law  of  Household 
*'  Suffrage  Parliaments."  Let  us  admit,  he  says,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  there  is  no  legal  right  of  meeting  in  the  Parks. 
But,  after  all,  what  are  legal  rights?  "  Thegreater  part  of  the 
"  people  of  this  country  have  very  few  rights,  properly  so  called, 
*'  except  the  right  to  labour  "  ;  and  then  he  quotes  with  approval 
Mr.  Brigiit's  "  true  and  striking  remark  " — which  we  should 
say  was  rather  more  striking  than  true — that  "  the  only  right 
"  which  thirty  millions  of  people  have  in  the  country  which 
"  they  call  their  own  is  the  right  to  walk  on  a  dusty  high  road." 
We  may  here  quote  Mr.  Bright  against  himself;  for  he  once 
went  so  far  as  to  admit  among  popular  rights  the  right  to  be 
buried,  and  if  for  rhetorical  purposes  he  shut  out  of  view  various 
other  rights,  such  as  that  of  being  governed  by  Parliament 
and  not  by  an  autocrat,  and  being  tried  by  independent  judges 
and  free  juries,  it  does  not  follow  that  those  rights  do  not  exist. 
Mr.HARCOURT  went  on  to  add  on  his  own  account: — "  The  truth 
"  is  that  in  law,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  limited  number 
"  of  persons,  the  English  people  are  trespassers  in  England 
"  altogether,  save  so  i'nv  as  they  have  occasional  rights  of 
"  way."  If  all  proprietors  enforced  their  rights,  he  asks,  what 
would  become^  of  the  English  people  ?  We  have  a  notion 
that  proprietors  as  a  rule — and  proprietors  belong  to  all  classes 
of  the  population — do  already  enforce  their  rights  pretty 
closely,  and  we  fancy  the  English  nation  would  go  on  very 
much  as  it  has  done.  We  believe  that,  in  London  at  any  rate, 
the  right  of  way  through  the  streets  does  not  include  the 
privilege  of  holding  a  public  meeting  in  the  back  garden,  any 
more  than  in  the  front  parlour,  of  any  house  Mr.  Harcourt 
or  Mr.  Odger  may  take  a  fancy  to.  Most  parts  of  the 
country  belong  to  somebody  or  other,  and  the  fiict  that  a  bit 
of  land  is  public  property  has  not  yet  been  held  to  confer  a 
universal  right  of  squatting.  We  are  speaking  now,  however, 
only  of  law  in  the  sense  in  which  we  know  it.  We  were  not 
aware,  until  Mr.  Harcourt  published  this  remarkable  letter, 
that  there  were  so  many  different  kinds  of  law  in  this  country. 
We  were  acquainted  with  only  one  kind  of  real  practical  law 
— that  is,  the  law  interpreted  and  enforced  by  the  Courts. 
But  Mr.  Harcourt  deals  in  all  sorts  of  law  which  have 
apparently  no  connexion  Avith  any  known  courts  of  justice. 
The  old-fashioned  law  expounded  by  judges  is  out  of  date, 
and  we  need  new  oracles  to  proclaim  the  "  fundamental 
"  principles  of  liberty,  of  justice,  of  straightforwardness, 
"  and  of  common  sense."  We  are  afraid  that  some  of 
Mr.  HAncouRT's  systems  of  fancy  law  are  only  the  JMrs. 
Harrises  of  jurisprudence. 

Mr.  Harcourt's  recent  speeches  scarcely  prepared  us,  we 
must  confess,  for  tliis  pitiful  and  pernicious  claptrap.  The 
use  of  the  word  "  Crown  "  in  connexion  with  the  Parks  has 
created  a  good  deal  of  confusion  and  misapprehension  among 
ignorant  people  as  to  the  relations  of  the  public  to  this  kind  of 
property  which  Mr.  Harcourt  might  have  usefully  assisted  in 
dispelling.  The  Crown,  of  course,  in  this  instance  is  only 
another  name  for  Parliament.  The  property  belongs  to  the 
public,  but  to  the  public  collectively  and  not  individually  ;  and 
it  is  the  collective  public  which,  through  Parliament,  deter- 
mines to  what  purposes  the  property  shall  be  applied,  and  in 
what  manner  its  use  shall  bo  regulated.  It  is  begging  the 
whole  question  to  call  Mr.  Ouger  and  his  friends  the 
public.  Tiicy  are  only  a  part  of  the  public,  and  the  pro- 
perty is  the  property  of  the  Avhole  public,  and  not  of  a 
part  of  it.  Many  reasons  might  possibly  be  suggested  why 
public  meetings  should  be  held  under  cover  in  the  National 
Gallery  instead  ol' in  Hyde  Park,  liut  at  present  the  National 
Gallery  is  used,  Ijy  the  authority  of  Parliament,  for  an  exhibi- 
tion of  jiicturcs,  and  not  for  holding  meetings  in.  According 
to  Mr.  Harcourt's  suggestion,  however,  if  the  mob  were  one 
afternoon  to  break  ojten  tlic  doors  and  hold  a  meeting  in  tlic 
gallery,  they  would  acquire  a  "  constitutional  right"  to  use  the 
building  lor  the  same  ])urposo  for  over  afterwards  at  any  time 
they  clio.se.  The  Crown,  saya  Mr.  Hai:(,ourt,  is  an  august 
fcuplieiiiisin  for  Mr.  AvinoN.  Nolwdy  knows  belter  than  Mr. 
IIa1!Coi;i;t  lliat  it  in  a  synonym  for  Parliament,  and  that 
l)ractically  Mr.  Ayuto.n  has  no  authority  except  what  he  de- 


rives from  Parliament.  Mr.  Harcourt  also  observes  that 
there  is  no  resemblance  between  the  proprietary  authority 
over  Knole  or  Chatsworth  and  over  the  Parks ;  and  it  is  of 
course  true  that  no  private  owner  exercises  the  summary 
authority  conferred  by  the  Parks  Act.  The  public  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Parks  is  in  the  position  of  a  private  owner  whose 
common-law  rights  have  been  supplemented  by  a  special  Act 
of  Parliament. 


THE  KIVAL  LEAGUES. 

NO  real  friend  to  elementary  education  can  look  with  any 
satisfaction  on  such  meetings  as  those  which  have  been  held 
last  week  and  this  week  by  the  Education  Union  and  the  Educa- 
tion League.  There  is  no  cause  to  question  the  zeal  or  the  good 
faith  of  those  who  take  part  in  these  gatherings.  But  unhap- 
pily the  zeal  is  in  both  cases  untempered  by  discretion,  while 
the  good  faith  is  too  narrow  to  take  into  account  more  thau 
one  aspect  of  the  question.  Both  Societies  carry  the  word 
Education  on  their  banner,  but  neither  give  it  more  than  a 
secondary  place  in  their  programme.  The  League  would  to 
all  appearance  prefer  that  children  should  not  be  taught  any- 
thing rather  than  they  should  be  taught  religion  within  cer- 
tain hours  or  by  certain  persons.  The  Union  would  to  all 
appearance  prefer  that  children  should  not  be  taught  anything 
rather  than  they  should  be  taught  religion  except  within  the 
precise  hours  or  by  the  precise  persons  to  which  the  League 
object.  That  the  State  can  have  any  interest  above  and 
beyond  this  particular  controversy  in  seeing  that  no  child 
shall  grow  up  ignorant  of  the  rudiments  of  secular  knowledge 
does  not  seem  to  occur  to  either  one  or  the  other.  Those 
who  try  to  disentangle  this  paramount  consideration  from 
its  religious  or  anti-religious  accompaniments,  cannot  fail  to 
be  unpopular  with  both  sides.  But  the  cause  they  advocate 
is  the  cause  nevertheless  of  the  Avhole  community,  the  cause  of 
every  one  who  knows  that,  whatever  else  children  may  leara 
or  leave  unlearnt,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  elementary 
instruction  without  which  they  can  learn  nothing,  the  cause 
even  of  those  who,  knowing  this,  persist  in  acting  as  though 
they  knew  it  not. 

Let  us  try  to  fancy  a  stranger  unacquainted  with  the 
recent  history  of  elementary  education  endeavouring  to  appre- 
ciate the  actual  position  of  the  controversy.  He  would  see  a 
great  number  of  voluntary  schools  doing  thoroughly  useful 
work  at  a  very  small  cost  to  the  State.  If  it  were  not  for 
these  schools,  he  would  be  told,  the  cost  of  elementary 
education  would  fall  upon  the  ratepayers,  a  class  already  very 
heavily  burdened  and  not  as  a  rule  animated  by  any  keeu 
enthusiasm  lor  knowledge.  At  this  point  he  would  probably 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  main  thing  to  be  considered 
was  how  to  induce  these  voluntary  schools  to  go  on  with  their 
work  instead  of  handing  it  over  to  the  ratepayers.  He  would 
soon  find  out,  however,  that  their  managers  are  perfectly  will- 
ing to  keep  their  schools  going  provided  they  are  allowed  to 
include  religion  among  the  subjects  taught.  He  would  now 
think  that  he  had  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  difficulty,  and  that 
the  opposition  to  voluntary  schools  must  be  prompted  by 
the  determination  of  their  managers  not  to  separate  religious 
from  secular  instruction,  or  to  allow  of  one  being  had  without  the 
other.  By-and-by  he  would  learn  that  this  separation  is  already 
enforced  in  voluntary  schools,  that  no  child  is  obliged  to  be 
present  at  any  religious  lesson  to  which  his  parents  or 
guardians  object,  and  that,  to  make  it  easier  to  offer  this 
objection,  the  religious  lesson  can  only  be  given  before  or  after 
the  other  work  of  the  day.  When,  after  this,  he  heard  that  there 
was  a  considerable  section  of  politicians  who  think  that  to  sliut 
up  these  voluntary  schools  and  leave  the  ratepayers  to  build 
and  maintain  schools  out  of  their  own  pockets  would 
further  the  spread  of  education  and  make  it  more  generally 
popular,  he  would  probably  make  up  his  mind  that  the 
ideas  of  so  irrational  a  party  were  not  worth  furtlior  study. 
Let  us  now  suppose  this  same  stranger  beginning  at  the  other 
end  of  the  story,  and  discovering  in  the  first  instance  that 
there  are  a  large  number  of  Englishmen  honestly  anxious  that 
the  children  ol'  the  poor  should  be  educated,  and,  above  all, 
that  they  shoukl  receive  a  religious  education.  Probably  his 
first  thought  would  be  to  suggest  that,  inasmuch  as  all  parties 
arc  agreed  that  children  should  learn  certain  secular  rudi- 
ments, though  they  dillcr  as  to  whether  any,  or,  if  any,  what, 
religious  rudiments  should  be  added,  the  simplest  plan  would 
bo  to  teach  the  ibrmcr  in  common  and  the  latter  separately. 
Ho  would  find,  however,  that  those  who  want  to  teach  religion 
insist  ui)on  having  sejiarato  schools  of  their  own  in  which 
a  great  part  of  tho  expense  of  teaching  even  tho  secular 
rudiments  will  fall  upon  themselves.  Ho  would  next  inquiro 
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what  advantage  from  a  religious  point  of  view  this  system 
of  separate  schools  involved  ;  whether,  for  example,  the 
managers  are  allowed  to  make  converts  of  children  belong- 
ing to  other  religions,  or  to  interweave  religious  instruc- 
tion with  the  secular  lessons.  lie  would  find  that  in  both 
these  respects  the  condition  of  a  school  manager  under  the 
Denominational  system  and  under  the  secular  system  is  pre- 
cisely the  same.  In  neither  case  can  he  teach  religion  to 
children  whose  parents  wish  to  withdraw  them,  or  at  any  time 
except  before  or  after  the  secular  work  of  the  day.  In  both 
cases  he  is  free  to  teach  religion  to  all  the  children  whose 
parents  are  willing  to  send  them,  either  before  the  secular 
work  has  begun  or  after  it  is  over.  The  result  of  this  imagi- 
nary investigation  would  probably  be  to  leave  the  conductor 
of  it  divided  between  wonder  at  the  folly  of  the  Secularist  party 
in  wishing  to  transfer  a  large  part  of  the  burden  of  secular 
education  from  the  shoulders  of  willing  and  therefore  liberal 
givers  to  those  of  unwilling  and  therefore  stingy  ratepayers,  and 
wonder  at  the  Quixotic  generosity  of  the  Denominationalist 
party  in  paying  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  secular  education, 
when  their  opportunities  of  giving  religious  instruction  to  the 
children  would  be  just  as  good  if  they  left  the  ratepayers  to 
find  the  secular  instruction  themselves. 

Both  the  Union  and  the  League,  therefore,  seem  to  us  to  be 
strangely  short-sighted.  The  Union  declares  that  if  the  work 
of  teaching  religion  to  children  is  given  to  tlie  clergy,  or  to 
voluntary  helpers  appointed  by  the  clergy,  instead  of  being 
given  to  a  schoolmaster  who  is  paid  to  teach  other  things 
and  knows  that  his  success  in  life  depends  on  his  teaching 
other  things  well,  the  whole  fabric  of  national  religion  will 
be  undermined,  and  Englishmen  will  be  on  the  high  road  to 
communism  and  anarchy.  The  League  declares  that  if  the 
work  of  teaching  children  to  read  and  write  is  given  to  a 
schoolmaster,  who  at  another  time  of  the  day  is  engaged  in 
giving  a  religious  lesson,  the  State  must  shake  itself  free  from 
the  whole  concern.  The  most  sacred  and  venerable  prin- 
ciples are  invoked  on  both  sides.  The  claim  of  re- 
ligion to  be  an  integral  and  essential  part  of  a  really 
sound  education  is  set  up  by  the  Union,  the  inviolable 
sanctity  of  the  individual  conscience  is  set  up  by  the 
League.  Neither  combatant  is  able  to  see  that  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  principle  properly  comes  into  the 
discussion ;  that,  if  the  League  had  its  way,  religion  might 
be  taught  to  more  children  and  with  more  efiectual  re- 
sults than  it  is  now;  that,  if  the  Union  had  its  way,  no 
ratepayer  need  pay  a  farthing  towards  the  teaching  of  any 
religion  in  Denominational  schools.  This  strange  battle  at 
cross  purposes  is  perhaps  "best  viewed  in  connexion  with 
the  Twenty-fifth  Clause  of  the  Education  Act.  The  Union 
is  shocked  at  the  idea  of  a  parent  being  obliged  to  send  his 
child  to  a  Board  school,  at  which  perhaps  no  religion  is  taught, 
or  at  most  a  religion  which  the  parent  thinks  exceedingly 
imperfect,  if  not  altogether  mistaken.  Its  members  forget  that, 
tmder  any  circumstances,  this  very  difficulty  must  eventually 
arise  in  a  large  number  of  parishes.  If  it  is  a  hardship  to  make 
a  Denominationahst  parent  send  his  child  to  a  secular  school, 
it  must  be  equally  a  hardship  to  make  a  Secularist  parent  send 
his  chUd  to  a  Denominational  school.  Yet  when  compulsion 
becomes  universal,  as  in  one  form  or  another  it  is  sure  to 
become  before  long,  this  latter  hardship,  if  hardship  it  be, 
must  be  very  generally  inflicted  if  the  Twenty- fifth  Clause  re- 
mains in  force.  Where  there  is  only  a  single  Denominational 
school  forthcoming,  then  the  parent  belonging  to  another  de- 
nomination, or  to  no  denomination,  will  have  no  choice  but  to 
send  his  child  to  that  school.  If  this  would  not  be  a  violation 
of  the  parent's  conscience — and  under  the  protection  of  a  con- 
science clause  it  certainly  would  not  be — how  can  it  be  a 
violation  of  the  parent's  conscience  to  make  him  send  his 
child  to  a  School  Board  school  under  the  same  protection  ? 
The  League,  on  the  other  hand,  is  willing  that  a  parent  who 
objects  to  secularism  should,  if  necessary,  be  compelled  to 
send  his  child  to  a  secular  school ,  even  though  he  might  send 
him  to  a  school  of  which  he  approves  at  no  greater  cost  to  the 
School  Board,  because  it  is  said  the  ratepayer's  conscience,  of 
the  two,  is  more  sacred  than  the  parent's.  Mr.  Dixon  tries  to 
justify  this  by  the  plea  that  the  conscience  of  the  man  who 
gives  is  more  to  be  regarded  than  the  conscience  of  the  man 
who  receives.  But  to  this  it  may  be  answered  that  the 
conscience  of  the  man  who  is  dealing  with  his  own  flesh 
and  blood  is  more  sacred  than  the  conscience  of  the 
man  who  is  dealing  only  with  money.  We  deny  that 
either  solution  of  the  question  involves  any  hardship ; 
but  any  conscientious  man  must  admit  that,  if  there  were 
any  hardship  in  the  matter,  the  position  of  the  man  who  is 
obliged  to  send  bia  child  to  a  school  which  he  thinks  wicked 


is  far  worse  than  that  of  tlie  ratepayer  who  is  only  obliged 
to  pay  for  oilier  people  sending  their  children  to  schools  which 
ho  thinks  wicked.  If  resistance  is  noble  in  the  latter  case, 
how  much  more  noble  will  it  be  in  the  former? 

It  is  not,  therefore,  from  cither  the  Union  or  the  League 
that  any  settlement  of  the  educational  controversy  can  be 
looked  for.  What  hope  there  is  must  be  placed  on  that 
great  body  of  rational  Englishmen  who  stand  outside  both.  It 
is  this  body  that  we  trust  and  believe  Mr.  Forster  will  have 
in  view  in  any  amendment  he  may  propose  in  the  Act  of 
1870. 


CONTEMn  OF  COURT. 

AFTER  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in 
.  regard  to  the  Ticiiborne  Claimant  and  Mr.  Skipwortii, 
and  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn's  very  clear  and  positive  declaration 
of  the  views  of  the  Court  as  to  the  law  of  contempt,  it  may 
reasonably  be  assumed  that  there  will  now  be  absolute  silence 
on  all  sides  in  regard  to  all  matters  connected  with  the  approach- 
ing trial.  Upon  the  very  day  that  sentence  was  passed  on  Mr. 
Onslow  and  Mr.  Whalley,  Mr.  Skipworth  at  a  meeting  at 
Brighton  attacked  the  Court, and  especially  the  Chief  Justice, in 
most  violent  and  unmeasured  language.  lie  asserted  that  the 
Chief  Justice  was  prejudiced,  and  unfit  to  try  the  case ;  he 
protested  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Court  in  attempting  to 
suppress  public  meetings  on  behalf  of  the  Claimant's  defence, 
and  he  defied  the  Judges  to  do  their  worst  with  him.  In 
Court  Mr.  Skipworth  admitted  that  an  expression  which  he 
used  at  Brighton — "I  hiss  the  Chief  Justice" — was  not 
"  happy,"  but  he  maintained  his  right  to  criticize  and  comment 
on  the  fitness  of  a  judge  for  his  public  duties.  Mr.  Skip- 
worth,  besides  making  speeches  at  various  meetings,  has 
written  addresses  to  the  Queen,  the  Prime  Minister,  the 
Christian  Knowledge  Society,  and  the  People  of  England.  He 
represented  to  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society  that  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  Tichborne  case  was  a  greater  proof  of 
heathenism  than  anything  that  could  be  found  at  home 
or  abroad;  and  he  informed  the  People  of  England  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  overheard  saying  to  the  Attorney- 
General,  "  For  God's  sake,  do  not  deceive  me  with  respect  to 
"  the  Ticiiborne  case,"  that  the  Attorney-General  had  been 
seen  with  his  arm  round  Serjeant  Ballantine's  neck,  and  that 
editors  of  newpapers  were  bribed  with  cheques  for  500Z. 
The  Claimant  pleaded  that  he  did  not  know  he  was  committing 
any  contempt  of  Court,  and  that  he  had  no  other  way  of 
defending  himself  against  the  attacks  of  the  Attorney- 
General  and  of  the  newspapers,  who,  with  one  exception, 
had  all  conspired  against  him,  than  by  speaking  at  meetings.  He 
urged  that  if  the  Court  fined  him  they  would  be  taking  away 
the  money  for  his  defence,  and  that  if  he  were  to  be  imprisoned 
he  would  be  unable  to  collect  evidence  and  prepare  his  case. 
The  Court,  being  willing  to  make  some  allowance  for  the 
peculiar  position  of  the  Claimant,  bound  him  over  for  three 
months  in  recognizances,  which  were  at  once  provided,  not  to 
repeat  the  offence.  Mr.  Skipworth  was  fined  500/.  and 
sentenced  to  three  months'  imprisonment.  It  was  necessary 
that  the  Court  should  mark  its  sense  of  the  gravity  of  the 
offence ;  but  it  is  possible  that  even  now,  if  Mr.  Skipworth 
were  to  apologize,  and  to  retract  his  violent  language,  his 
punishment  would  be  reduced. 

Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  was  careful  to  explain  that  contempt 
of  Court  did  not  necessarily  imply  an  attack  on  the  personal 
dignity  of  the  Bench,  but  that  it  consisted  of  anything  which 
tended  to  prejudice  the  impartial  trial  in  a  suit.  It  might 
take  the  form  of  flattery,  bribery,  or  intimidation,  and  might 
be  directed  against  the  judge,  suitors,  or  witnesses.  The 
Court  was  armed  with  summary  powers  for  dealing  with  an 
offence  of  this  kind,  because  it  required  to  be  promptly  dealt 
with.  In  the  present  instance  the  Claimant  and  Mr.  Skip- 
worth  were  guilty  of  contempt,  inasmuch  as  they  had  endea- 
voured, not  only  to  influence  public  opinion,  but,  by  vitupera- 
tive language,  to  prevent  the  Chief  J ustice  from  taking  part 
in  the  trial.  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  observed  that,  though 
these  efforts  had  proved  ineffectual,  it  was  necessary  to 
vindicate  the  dignity  of  the  law,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  a 
public  scandal,  if  such  things  were  to  be  allowed,  "  a  popular 
"  person  indicted  for  sedition  or  high  treason  might  go  about 
"  the  country  addressing  people,  and  in  that  case  it  might 
"  require  considerable  nerve  to  resist  the  influence  that  might 
"  be  used."  The  Chief  Justice  will  preside  at  the  trial  at 
Bar,  which  the  Judges  are  all  agreed  is  the  best  way  of  trying 
the  case,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  Claimant  will 
not  have  a  fair  and  impartial  trial.  Till  it  is  over  we  may 
surely  expect  silence  on  all  sides.    It  is,  indeed,  much  to  be 
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regretted  that  silence  should  ever  have  been  broken.  Justice 
is  far  more  likely  to  be  secured  to  all  parties  concerned  by 
leaving  the  case  to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bduch  tlian  by  any 
amount  of  discussion  at  meetings  or  in  the  newsjjajjers.  The 
Claimant  is  very  angry  with  tlie  press,  which,  he  thinks,  is 
leagued  aij-aiust  him,  and  he  seems  to  consider  that  the  sliijhtest 
reference  to  the  former  trial  is  an  injustice  to  him.  He 
complains  that  last  week  we  treated  him  with  "  foul  abuse." 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  an  article  published  on  Saturday 
could  furnish  a  justification  for  a  speech  delivered  on 
the  previous  Monday ;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  our  article  contained  no  abuse  of  any  kind.  The  reports  in 
several  of  the  morning  papers  attribute  to  us  expressions 
which  we  never  used.  In  incidentally  referring  to  some  of 
the  issues  raised  at  the  former  trial,  we  imagined  that  we  were 
dealing  with  what  might  almost  be  regarded  as  history,  and 
we  had  assuredly  no  intention  of  prejudicing  the  approaching 
trial.  It  appeared  to  us  that  we  were  saying  nothing  more 
than  that  the  issue  to  be  tried  was  in  effect  the  resemblance 
of  the  Claimant  to  Roger  Tichborne.  This  seemed  a  very 
innocent  and  commonplace  remark  to  make.  The  very 
name  by  which  the  "  Claimant "  is  commonly  known  at 
once  suggests  the  existence  of  the  set  of  questions  with 
which  he  is  associated.  And  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  himself 
unavoidably  directed  attention  to  them  in  calling  the  Claimant 
"  Tichborne,  Oeton,  Castro."  During  the  whole  time  that 
the  civil  suit  was  in  progress  we  never  even  alluded  to  it,  and 
in  commenting  on  its  conclusion  we  were  careful  to  guard  our- 
selves against  assuming  anything  as  to  the  possible  or  probable 
result  of  the  criminal  trial  that  was  to  follow.  We  pointed  out 
the  inconvenience  and  impropriety  of  the  Claimant's  demon- 
strations when  they  first  began,  but  we  have  not  otherwise  taken 
notice  of  him  or  them.  The  Times  very  justly  observes  that, 
while  perfect  impartiality  may  be  demanded,  it  is  hopeless  to 
expect  an  impossible  oblivion  of  all  past  evidence,  and  that 
no  judge  or  juror  can  be  found  in  the  country  who  has 
literally  no  preconceived  opinion  as  to  the  matter  at  issue. 
At  the  same  time,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  supreme 
importance  of  keeping  judicial  questions  out  of  the  range  of 
loose  popular  controversy ;  and  for  the  sake  of  such  a  result 
journalists  may  reasonably  submit  to  a  little  curtailment  of 
their  freedom. 


PROFESSOR  SKDGWICK. 

ANOTHER  veteran  in  science,  with  powers  scarcely  impaired 
to  the  last,  has  passed  away  from  amongst  us.  Standing  in 
the  mathematical  tripos  at  Cambridge  in  1808  along  with  the 
names  of  Lord  Laugdale  and  Bishop  Blomfield,  the  name  of  Adam 
Sedgwick  has  from  that  now  patriarchal  time  held  a  prominent 
place  not  only  in  the  comparatively  domestic  circle  of  college  and 
University  life,  but  in  the  annals  of  academical  and  scientific  pro- 
gve^fl  at  large.  In  his  own  particular  department  of  study  his 
career  sei-ves  as  a  span  and  measure  of  the  very  existeuce  in  this 
country  of  scientific  geology — an  existence  due  in  no  slight  degree 
to  his  own  labours.  "When  in  the  year  18 18  he  succeeded 
Professor  Hailstone  in  the  Chair  of  Geology  founded  by  Dr.  Jolin 
Woodward,  what  little  was  known  or  conjectured  of  the  structure 
and  history  of  the  earth  was  divided  iu  the  main  between  the 
rival  schools  of  Werner  and  Hutton.  The  primary  outlines  of  the 
science  as  such  had  been  laid  down  only  about  the  beginning  of  the 
century — an  achievement  which  won  for  William  Smith  the 
honours  of  the  fatherhood  of  British  geology.  In  the  steps  of  this 
sound  and  practical  observer  Sedgwick  from  the  first  learnt  to 
approach  the  secrets  of  nature.  Patient  accumulation  of  f  icts,  and 
careful  correlation  of  inferences,  took  the  place  of  the  mnre  showy 
and  ambitious  methods  which  had  rested  upon  d  priori  assumption. 
Personal  intercourse  and  nmtual  confidence  went  fir  towards 
identifying  the  mental  habits  and  the  educational  work  of  the  elder 
and  tlie  younger  student  of  nature.  It  was  in  the  year  1821,  in 
the  oiirse  of  his  exploration  of  Westmoreland  and  Lancashire, 
iliat  I'\itlier  Smith  liad  the  happiness,  as  we  have  learnt  from 
Profi'tssor  Phillips  he  always  deemed  it,  of  meeting  for  the 
lir.^t  (iinc  the  enthusiastic  young  Cambridge  Professor  who  had 
walk-'d  over  the  bills  from  Teesdalo  to  Kirkby  Lonsdale. 
In  his  speech  on  presenting  the  Wollaston  gold  medal,  as 
President  .if  the  Geological  Society,  in  January  I  831,  Sedgwick 
spoito  in  Imndsoinc  and  gratefnl  terms  of  the  practical  lessons 
ho  liiid  himself  received  from  Mr.  Smith.  It  was  by  tracking 
)ii»  foot.steps,  with  his  niiips  in  hand,  through  Wiltshire  and  the 
ueinhbom'iug  counties,  wlu'r(!  Smitli  had  trodden  nearly  thirty  years 
before,  that  Sedgwick  owned  hinisolf  to  have  traced  out  the  bases 
of  Htratilicution,  to  have  learned  the  subdivisions  of  the  oolitic 
series,  and  to  have  apprelKMiihid  the  meaning  of  what  had  scemid 
to  him  at  first  but  arbitrary  and  somewhat  uncouth  terms,  but 
"which  had  long  since  become  (ingrafted  into  the  language  of 
Knglitth  gnologistn,  and  through  tiie,ir  inliuenco  had  been  in  part 
al«o  iidojitrtd  by  the  nuturalidts  of  the  Continent.  Unobtrusivo 
and  singly  bent,  li't-  his  master,  upon  the  cause  of  truth,  Sedg- 
ivick  WU8  content  to  let  nuiny  ol  his  most  fertile  discoveries  and 


original  suggestions  lie  buried  in  "  Transactions  "  and  casual  publica- 
I  tions,  nor  did  his  name  and  his  services  to  science  ever  command 
j  that  publicity  and  prestige  abroad  which  have  been  won  by  others, 
his  coadj  utors  in  the  advance  of  British  geology.  But  to  every 
;  serious  student  of  the  science  at  home  the  consecutive  series 
I  of  his  writings  serves  not  only  as  so  much  gain  to  the  store  of 
'  geological  facts,  but  as  so  many  landmarks  in  the  general  pro- 
gress of  this  branch  of  physics.  It  was  at  no  time  possible 
to  say  how  much  was  due  to  him  individually  of  the  large 
works  which  were  put  forth  under  the  joint  names  of  Sedg- 
wick and  Murchison,  though  he  never  seems  to  have  grudged 
the  larger  measure  of  honour  which  fell  to  the  share  of  his 
more  prominent  colleague.  His  earliest  acknowledged  publi- 
cation, a  paper  on  the- Geological  Structure  of  the  Devonian  and 
Cornish  Formations,  read  before  the  Cambridge  Philosophical 
Society  in  1820,  embodied  observations  recorded  and  work  done 
by  him  up  to  the  year  1819.  It  was  made  clear  that  the  fossil 
corals  of  the  Plymouth  beds  were  distinct  from,  and  of  older  date 
than,  tliose  of  the  mountain  limestone.  To  the  stratification 
of  Devonshire  he  is  found  returning  fifteen  years  later  in  company 
with  Murchison,  jointly  with  whom  he  communicated  a  paper  to 
the  British  Association,  laying  down  the  position  and  relations 
of  the  contorted  and  distorted  deposits  from  Dartmoor  to  the  North- 
western coast  of  Devonshire,  and  proceeding  in  successive  years  to 
settle  definitely  the  classification  of  all  the  older  sedimentary  forma- 
tion of  the  South- West  of  England.  Making  his  way  for  the  most 
part  on  foot,  in  homely  and  independent  fashion,  with  fossil  bag 
and  hammer  on  his  back,  he  pushed  his  minute  observations  during 
a  series  of  years  not  only  through  the  greater  part  of  the  British 
Isles,  but  over  considerable  tracts  of  the  Rhenish  provinces  and 
of  the  Alps.  In  this  way,  by  the  labour  of  his  own  hand,  grew 
in  great  measure  the  noble  collection  of  fossils  of  which  Mr. 
Woodward's  bequest  formed  the  nucleus,  arranged  and  classified 
by  himself  and  his  lamented  coadjutor,  Professor  McCoy,  whose 
systematic  description  of  the  series  was  incorporated  with  Sedg- 
wick's splendid  Syno^nis.  Among  his  latest  public  acts,  on 
relinquishing  the  active  duties  of  the  chair  which  he  had  tilled 
with  efficiency  and  honour  fifty  years,  was  the  presentation  to  the 
University  of  the  valuable  accumulations  of  his  long  life. 
Beyond  the  legacy  of  this  rich  and  well-ordered  repertory 
from  the  book  of  nature,  beyond  even  the  copious  and  sug- 
gestive expositions  or  comments  which  he  brought  by  his  pen 
to  the  understanding  and  the  illustrating  of  the  correlative 
physical  truths,  he  has  left  his  impress  upon  the  large  and  earnest 
body  of  students  whom  he  trained  in  his  own  exact  and  con- 
scientious methods  and  kindled  by  his  own  warm  and  glowing 
spirit. 

To  give  a  summary  of  Professor  Sedgwick's  contributions  to  the 
scientific  periodicals  of  his  time  would  be  to  epitomize  the  pro- 
!  gress  of  geological  discovery  for  half  a  century.  Conspicuous 
among  these  were  his  papers  on  the  Magnesian  Limestone  of  the 
North  of  England,  on  the  Trap  Rocks  of  Durham  and  Cumber- 
laud,  with  his  description  of  the  mountains  of  that  district  and  the 
ranges  adjoining,  as  well  as  those  of  North  Wales,  and  on  the 
fossillferous  strata  of  the  North  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  Isle  of 
Arran.  The  culminating  point  of  his  multifarious  work  was 
perhaps  that  in  which  he  reduced  to  order  and  unity  the  entire 
geology  of  North  Wales,  making  Cambria  as  distinct  a  conquest 
of  his  own  as  Murchison  'contemporaneously  made  Siluria. 
Efl'orts  were  made  by  him  to  secure  for  the  word  "  system "  a 
more  definite  and  positive  '  place  in  scientific  nomenclature,  re- 
stricting it  to  the  threefold  division  of  fossillferous  rocks,  which  on 
pala30utological  grounds  were  to  be  distinguished  as  pala;ozoic, 
mesozoic,  and  coenozoic.  Of  the  Cambrian  "  series  "  he  would  speak 
as  coming  under  the  first  of  these  systems.  In  the  introduction  to 
the  most  prominent  and  handsome  of  his  independent  publications, 
his  iSi/Jiopsis  of  the  British  Palaozoic  Rovks,  which  contains  the 
fullest  available  retrospect  of  his  labours  up  to  that  period  (1855), 
Sedgwick  challenged  with  energy  the  propriety  of  the  name  "  Silu- 
rian system,"  as  applied  by  the  great  subjugator  of  the  Southern 
principality,  who  had,  moreover,  as  our  Professor  indignantly 
pleaded,  swept  into  his  new  kingdom  of  Siluria  the  entire  group 
of  Cambrian  rocks.  The  typical  Llandilo  flag  had  been  put  in  a 
wrong  relation  to  the  Upper  Bala  group  by  a  positive  inversion  of 
the  sections,  and  it  was  put  into  no  less  erroneous  a  relation  to  the 
Wenlock  group  by  a  misconception  of  the  sections,  which  did  not 
show  a  consecutive  and  complete  succession,  but  one  which  was 
broken  and  discordant.  The  true  Silurian  base  was  to  be  sought, 
argued  Sedgwick,  in  the  May  Hill  Sandstone.  When  he  passed 
below  this  point,  among  the  vast  and  complicated  groups  of 
Cambria,  with  which  he  was  then  imperfectly  uc.piainted,  the  author 
of  Siluria  "neither  rightly  interpreted  the  Caradoc  group,  nor  did 
ho  define  even  with  approximate  truth  tlio  place  of  the  lilandilo 
group  in  the  great  Cambrian  series."  With  what  might  be  taken 
for  jealousy  or  asperity  of  temper  but  for  his  known  constitutional 
boii'/ioiiiie,  and  the  unbroken  harmony  of  their  friendship,  Sedgwick 
proceeds  to  dispute  his  friend's  identification  of  the  older  fossil- 
bearing  rocks  of  Russia  with  the  Silurian  system.  The  new  name 
Permian,  from  the  ancient  Russian  kingdom  so-ciUled,  Jarred  upon 
his  pri'possessious  for  all  things  English,  besides  setting  aside  iu 
our  own  Palieozoic  series  w  hat  he  considered  a  far  more  perfect 
typo  for  comj)ari8on  with  the  conosponding  rocks  of  Franco  and 
(iermany.  The  Silurian  system  bt^camo  in  his  eyes  no  longer  a 
phil()si)j)l)ic  scheme  worked  out  on  principle  and  defined  by 
admitted  facts;  but  "Siluria  becanu)  a  region  undefined  and  e.\pan- 
sibhs— capable  of  absorbing  within  itself,  right  or  wrong,  all  ueigh- 
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bouring  cownh-ie=!  -which  had  witli  it  any  comnmnity  of  character 
or  language."  This  is  now  an  old  controversy  which  any  one  may 
see  closed  by  reference  to  the  later  editions  of  "  Siluria,''  or  to  the 
writings  of  Lyell,  Phillips,  or  Eamsay.  But  for  the  study  of 
character  the 'episode  is  one  which  deserves  to  be  kept  alive. 
Another  subject  on  which  much  independent  light  was  thrown  by 
Sedgwick's  researches  was  that  of  slaty  cleavage.  In  the  ,»ame 
introduction  he  recounts  the  difficulties  thrown  by  this  intricate 
problem  in  the  way  of  his  analysis  of  the  Palasozoic  rocks.  As 
a  general  conclusion  he  made  out  the  cleavage  planes  to  be  the 
result  of  a  crystalline,  and  not  of  a  merely  mechanical,  motion. 
Modified  as  his  views  have  been  as  well  as  expanded  by  later 
study  of  this  class  of  phenomena,  to  him  belongs  the  credit  of 
having  made  good  at  least  the  basis  of  facts  on  which  the  problem 
rests  for  ultimate  solution. 

The  bent  of  Sedgwick's  intellect  and  will  was  towards  the  im- 
mediate and  practical,  rather  than  the  theoretical  and  more  remote 
aspects  of  natural  phenomena.  His  energies  were  given  to  amassing 
the  plain  and  solid  facts  which  lay  beneath  his  feet  rather  than  to 
soaring  to  heights  of  speculation,  or  surveying  in  the  aggregate, 
with  more  ambitious  or  imaginative  students,  the  realm  of  universal 
nature.  With  what  would  seem  to  msmy  a  dull  and  plodding 
step,  he  trod  in  the  path  of  patient  observation  and  careful 
discovery,  not  exercising  himself  over  much  in  great  matters,  but 
heedful  of  every  point  of  detail.  Cautious  in  every  generalization, 
making  sure  of  every  stage  in  the  process  of  induction,  he 
worked  his  way  to  wide  and  substantial  results  by  sheer  effort  of 
poising  and  setting  down  his  foot  upon  every  stepping  stone 
of  knowledge  as  he  proceeded  to  test  it  and  feel  its  solidity. 
Of  jumping  to  conclusions  by  mere  quickness  of  appreciation, 
or  intuitive  force  of  reasoning,  he  had  a  constitutional  horror. 
Upon  anything  like  mere  theorizing  in  advance  or  in  the 
absence  of  facts  he  had  no  mercy.  With  a  kind  of  John 
Bullishness,  he  turned  upon  those  who  would  make  the  hidden 
things  or  unknown  tracts  of  nature  the  playground  for  a 
lively  fancy,  or  the  stage  for  showing  off  that  nimbleness  or 
versatility  of  mind  which  often  passes  for  genius.  This 
antipathy  of  his  may  serve  in  great  measure  to  explain  what 
might  be  thought  the  undue  strictness,  if  not  savageness, 
of  an  article  upon  the  Vestiges  of  Creation  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Heviem  which  has  by  common  consent  been  ascribed  to 
Sedgwick's  pen.  This  work,  provokingly  rash,  and  wanting  in 
that  seriousness  and  humility  of  mood  in  which  matters  of  such 
depth  and  moment  should  in  his  view  be  approached  or  weighed, 
while  it  seemed  clever  and  suggestive,  was  essentially  crude 
and  fanciful,  and  was  resented  by  the  reviewer  as  an  offence  to 
his  rigid  insistence  upon  facts,  and  as  insulting  the  severity  of  his 
regard  to  truth  by  its  lightness  of  heart  in  entering  on  the 
campaign  of  cosmical  investigation.  It  is  still  worthy  of  note 
with  what  tenacity  the  authorship  of  the  Vestiges  has  been  kept  a 
secret.  It  seems  likely  to  go  down  in  the  long  line  of  historic 
doubts  along  with  the  "Junius"  mystery.  The  late  Robert 
Chambers,  who  had  seen  the  work  set  down  to  him  in  catalogues 
without  number,  yet  had  never  uttered  a  word  of  protest  or  dis- 
claimer, could,  on  his  death-bed,  be  brought  by  those  most  near 
and  dear  to  him  who  pressed  him  with  the  question  no  nearer 
than  to  reply,  with  a  twinkle  of  that  humour  which  had 
belonged  to  him  through  life,  "So  they  all  say!"  Could  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewer  have  turned  again  to  the  subject  with  fresher 
powers,  and  with  the  light  which  later  progress  in  research  and 
thought  has  thrown  upon  the  mysteries  of  biology,  there  are 
doubtless  many  points  in  the  doctrine  of  evolution  which  would 
have  been  seen  by  him  in  a  different  aspect,  and  much  that  he 
deemed  worthy  of  intellectual  scorn  and  moral  reprobation  would 
have  been  allowed  to  call  for  more  patient  analysis  and  more 
philosophical  respect. 

With  much  the  same  blending  of  care  for  established  land- 
marks and  warm  solicitude  for  the  sound  and  progressive 
culture  of  his  favourite  physical  studies.  Professor  Sedgwick  put 
forth  his  Discourse  on  the  Studies  of  the  University,  which  grew 
from  a  College  chapel  sermon,  preached  in  1832,  into  a  substan- 
tial treatise — the  fifth  edition,  in  1850,  extending  over  three 
hundred  pages.  In  his  later  matter  he  returned  to  the  controversy 
about  spontaneous  generation,  transmutation  of  species,  and  similar 
points  upon  which  the  Vestiges  had  dogmatized  with  a  freedom 
which  seemed  to  him  to  war  against  Scriptural  and  moral  truth;  at 
the  same  time  he  stood  up  stoutly  against  what  he  considered 
fanatical  objections  to  the  study  of  physical  science,  and  in  favour 
of  the  entire  harmony  between  natural  law  and  the  divine  rule  in 
nature  and  morals.  With  his  attack  on  materialism  in  philosophy 
he  combined  .strictures  upon  the  utilitarian  school  of  ethics,  which 
gave  occasion  to  as  sharp  a  rejoinder  from  the  pen  of  Jlr.  Mill,  in 
the  London  Review  for  April  1835,  reprinted  in  Vol.  I.  of  his 
Dissertatims  and  Discussions.  Allowing  his  opponent  to  be  no 
mere  college  pedant,  nor  a  bigoted,  albeit  an  intemperate, 
partisan  of  things  as  they  are,  Mr.  Mill  concludes  himself  to  have 
proved  by  his  criticism  that  the  Cambridge  Professor's  name  and 
reputation  are  his  only  claims  to  be  heard  on  such  a  subject,  dis- 
puting his  definition  of  the  utilitarian  system,  and  making  light 
of  his  powers  of  reasoning  and  expression.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  philosophy  in  the-  broad  or  comprehensive  sense  of  the  word 
was  the  field  for  the  true  exercise  of  Sedffwick's  talents.  The 
powers  of  analysis,  and  of  co-ordination  of  facts  and  principles, 
whether  in  physical  or  ethical  speculation,  were  subordinate  in 
him  to  the  rexults  got  at  once  by  common  sense,  or  resting  upon 
received  and  immemorial  usage.    If  the  stubborn  conservatism 


of  his  nature  lent  some  force  to  his  critic's  sarcastic  saying  that 
he  was  one  of  a  class  who  never  talte  the  trouble  to  set 
before  themselves  fairly  an  opinion  which  they  have  an  aver- 
sion to,  it  must  bo  ple.aded  that  the  fault  lay  in  no  want  of 
candour  or  of  devotion  to  truth,  but  in  the  constitution  of  an 
intellect  which  was  vigorous  and  clear  rather  than  deep  and 
many-sidod.  Solid  more  than  brilliant,  patient  and  accurate 
rather  than  quick  and  far-reaching,  his  intellect  was  of  the 
class  which  furnishes  good  teachers  in  detail  rather  than  master 
spirits  over  the  upper  realm  of  philosophy.  In  the  chair  which 
he  held  till  his  death,  discharging  its  active  duties  with  all  but 
unabated  energy  till  within  the  last  two  years,  Sedgwick  was 
emphatically  in  the  right  place.  Clear  and  vigorous  in  ex- 
position, kindling  the  enthusiasm  of  his  class  by  the  geniality 
of  his  manner  and  his  evident  love  for  his  subject,  unfailing  in 
courtesy  and  attention  to  the  dullest  or  most  trying  of  his  pupils, 
Professor  Sedgwick  has  made  for  himself  a  memorial  in  the 
grateful  recollection  of  generations  of  Cambridge  men  such  as  has 
been  denied  to  many  men  of  distinction  in  University  life  more 
brilliant  or  varied  in  their  attainments,  as  well  as  more  conspicuous 
in  their  fame. 


AN  ECOXOMICAL  PROBLEM. 

A CONTROVERSY  has  recently  been  raging  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gaxtte  which  illustrates  rather  curiously  an  economical 
fallacy  remarkable  for  its  extraordinary  vitality.  It  originated  in 
a  reproof  administered  to  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  by  the  able  writer 
who  uses  the  signature  "  W.  R.  G."  Mr.  Goldwin  mith  spoke 
of  a  rich  man  "consuming  the  income  of  six  hundred  poor 
families."  If  this  means  anything,  says  "  W.  R.  G.,"  it  means 
that  a  nobleman  who  spends  30,000^.  a-year  consumes  an  amount 
of  sustenance  which  would  maintain  six  hundred  families.  "  Of 
course,"  adds  "  W.  R.  G.,"  "  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  does  not  really 
think  this,  or  would  not  think  it  if  he  gavj  himself  time  for  re- 
flection." Reflection  would  show,  in  fact,  that  the  nobleman  by 
spending  money  on  bread  and  meat  maintains  the  butcher  and  the 
baker  and  all  the  labourers  dependent  upon  them.  After  giving 
various  illustrations,  "  W.  R.  G."  asserts  that,  "whether  a  man  of 
30,000^.  a-year  spends  his  money  lavishly  or  invests  it  sagaci- 
ously, it  is  equally  and  necessarily  employed  in  remunerating  labour  " ; 
and  he  ends  by  the  assertion  that  these  are  "  hackneyed  as  well  as  ob- 
vious considerations,"  and  by  expressing  surprise  that  it  should  be 
necessary  to  suggest  them  to  "  so  competent  and  accomplished  a 
thinker  as  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith."  Hereupon  arose  the  controversy  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  and  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  follow  in  detail. 
We  have  no  desire  to  enter  into  the  irrelevant  question  whether  the 
conclusions  drawn  by  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  were  right  or  wrong,  or 
whether  his  assault  upon  the  rich  man  was  justifiable  upon  moral 
grounds.  But  we  will  consider  as  carefully  as  our  limits  will 
permit  the  precise  issue  raised  by  "  W.  R.  G."  ;  for  the  doctrines 
which  he  advocates,  whether  fallacious  or  otherwise,  are  to  be 
met  with  in  a  great  variety  of  shapes,  and  a  right  understanding 
of  them  is  of  primary  importance  to  any  sound  views  of  econo- 
mical questions. 

We  begin,  however,  by  remarking  that  "  W.  R.  G."  is  radically 
opposed  to  the  highest  authority  in  Political  Economy.  He  says, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  so  many  words,  that  it  makes  no  difference  to 
the  labourer  whether  a  man  spends  his  money  lavishly  or  invests 
it  judiciously.  Mr.  Mill,  on  the  other  hand — and  Mr.  Mill  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  great  body  of  orthodox  economists — maintains  that 
demand  for  commodities  is  not  demand  for  labour ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  whereas  a  "  lavish  expenditure,"  by  which  we  presume 
is  meant  an  expenditure  on  luxuries,  does  no  good  at  all  to  the 
labourer,  a  judicious  investment  is  so  much  more  put  into  the 
pockets  of  the  labouring  classes.  Mr.  Mill's  doctrine  seems  to  soma 
people  to  have  a  paradoxical  sound ;  and  yet  "  W.  R.  G."  certainly 
maintains  a  still  more  startling  paradox.  He  appears  to  say  that 
it  makes  no  ditt'erence  whether  a  rich  man  pitches  his  money  to 
the  dogs  or  spends  it  in  making  railways.  The  spendthrift,  the 
man  who  distributes  all  his  means  in  charity,  and  the  judiciout 
employer  of  labour  are  all  precisely  on  a  level ;  and  this  is,  u 
"W.  R.  G.'s"  view,  a  "beautiful  arrangement  of  Providence." 
It  sounds  at  first  sight  more  like  a  very  immoral  fatalism.  Surely 
it  is  no  compliment  to  Providence  to  say  that  we  are  under  an 
invincible  necessity  of  producing  the  same  good  to  our  neighbours 
whatever  our  mode  of  managing  our  property.  Are  the  nobleman 
who  ruins  himself  by  horse-racing,  the  nobleman  who  builds  him- 
self a  sumptuous  palace,  and  the  nobleman  who  reclaims  a  waste 
province  all  to  be  reckoned,  so  far  as  economical  considerations 
are  concerned,  as  equally  useful  members  of  society  ?  Surely  this 
is  a  very  hard  doctrine. 

We  are  indeed  tolerably  familiar  with  "W.  R.  G.'s"  theory. 
It  was  frequently  expressed  by  Pope.  After  describing  the  "  lavish 
expenditure  "  of  Timon,  supposed  to  represent  the  Duke  of  Chandos, 
the  poet  adds : — 

Yet  hence  the  poor  are  clothed,  the  hungry  fed, 
Health  to  himself  and  to  his  infants  bread 
The  labourer  bears.    What  his  hard  heart  denies 
His  charitable  vanity  supplies. 

And  Pope's  doctrine,  which  is  identical  with  "  W.  R.  G.'s,"  was 
expanded  by  Mandeville  into  an  ingenious  sophistry  which 
puzzled  all  the  ablest  thinkers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  That 
doctrine,  in  its  simplest  terms,  was  that  consumption  was  equiva- 
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lent  to  demand  for  labour.  Mandeville — -svliose  pfhost,  ty  tlie 
way,  Las  written  a  Tery  clever  letter  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette — 
pushed  this  theory  to  its  logical  extremes,  fie  says  that,  useful 
as  the  Reformation  has  been,  he  doubts  whether  it  has  done  more 
good  to  trade  than  the  invention  of  hooped  petticoats;  and  he 
maintains  that  the  fire  of  London  would  probably  be  found  to 
bave  done  as  much  good  as  harm,  if  we  could  compare  the  com- 
plaints of  the  sufferers  with  the  rejoicings  of  the  many  masons, 
carpenters,  and  bricklayers  whom  it  set  to  work.  The  argument 
was  m  perplexing  that  even  the  extraordinary  acuteness  of 
Berkeley  could  suggest  no  better  answer  than  that  in  the  long 
run  virtuous  people  consumed  more  than  tlie  wicked.  And  the 
same  theory  crops  up  whenever  the  Royal  Family  is  attacked  by 
some  democratic  shopkeeper  for  not  spending  more  money  in 
"  encouraging  trade."' 

To  explain  the  nature  of  the  argument,  we  will  venture  to 
make  a  simple  hypothesis.  Imagine  velvet  to  be  edible,  so  that  a 
certain  quantity  might  either  be  worn  by  a  nobleman  as  a  state 
dress,  or  might  be  eaten  for  breakfast  by  six  hundred  families. 
Then,  if  the  nobleman  systematically  spends  a  certain  part  of  his  in- 
come on  velvet,  he  may  either  convert  it  to  bis  own  use,  or  dis- 
tribute it  amongst  his  dependents.  In  the  first  case  he  will  be 
the  only  person  benefited.  The  whole  result  of  the  labour  of  the 
velvet-makers  will  be  to  add  a  certain  amount  of  splendour  to  a 
nobleman's  costume.  In  the  second  case,  the  same  labour  will  be 
employed  in  the  same  way  to  provide  six  hundred  families  with 
breakfast.  Obviously,  then,  it  would  be  a  simple  expression  of 
the  fact  to  say  that  the  nobleman  consumed  the  breakfast  of  six 
liundred  families ;  and  "  W.  R.  G."  could  not  deny  that  the  ex- 
penditure in  one  case  led  to  purely  selfish  pleasure,  whilst  in  the 
other  it  provided  the  support  of  a  considerable  population.  Now 
to  adapt  this  case  to  the  reality  we  have  only  to  suppose  that  one 
nobleman  pays  a  certain  sum  for  luxuries,  whilst  another  spends 
the  same  sum  by  distributing  it  amongst  his  dependents.  In  the 
first  case  a  certain  amount  of  capital  and  labour  will  be  told  off 
to  produce  the  luxuries  demanded  by  the  nobleman ;  in  the 
second  case  the  same  amount  of  labour  and  cajjital  will  be  told 
off  to  produce  the  bread,  bacon,  or  beer,  demanded  by  the  poor 
recipients  of  the  charity.  It  is  impossible  to  maintain  that  the 
labouring  class  does  not  benefit  to  the  extent  of  the  money  which 
formerly  caused  luxuries  to  be  produced,  and  which  now  causes 
the  production  of  the  means  of  subsistence.  There  is  of  course  a 
third  case,  in  which  our  imaginary  nobleman  does  not  give  away 
his  money,  but  employs  those  to  whom  it  is  given  in  some  useful 
labour.  In  this  case  an  addition  is  made  to  the  capital  produc- 
tively employed. 

Thus,  so  far  from  all  modes  of  expenditure  being  equally  profit- 
able, there  are  three  well  marked  stages.  In  the  first,  a  certain 
part  of  the  whole  energy  of  society  is  employed  in  producing  com- 
modities destined  to  give  pleasure  to  one  man ;  in  the  next,  the 
same  energy  is  employed  in  producing  commodities  destined  to 
support  a  number  of  idle  people ;  and  in  the  third,  it  is  employed 
in  supporting  people  who  are  themselves  adding  to  the  total 
wealth  of  the  country.  Whatever  part  of  a  nobleman's  personal 
expenditure  is  devoted  to  maintaining  servants  or  other  dependents 
is  of  course  added  to  the  demand  for  labour,  though  of  unpro- 
ductive labour ;  but  whatever  part  is  devoted  to  mere  luxuries  is 
necessarily  spent  upon  himself,  and  so  far  may  be  rightly  con- 
.sidered  as  consuming  what  might  otherwise  maintain  a  certain 
number  of  poor  people. 

The  ordinary  fallacy  arises  from  a  very  simple  cause.  People 
do  not  observe  that  everybody  spends  his  whole  income  in  one 
way  or  another — for  we  need  not  consider  the  old  practice  of 
putting  money  in  a  stocking.  The  Coventry  riband-makers 
complain  that  the  change  of  fashion  leaves  them  unemployed. 
But  they  do  not  perceive  that  the  money  which  formerly  kept 
them  at  work  now  keeps  somebody  else  at  work.  They  are  really 
asking,  though  they  do  not  perceive  it,  that  they  shall  be 
employed  instead  of,  say,  the  bakers ;  and  they  therefore 
fancy  tliaf  flie  interests  of  the  labouring  class  at  large  are  being 
injured,  when  the  real  fact  is  that  the  demand  only  changes  the 
distribution  of  the  funds  employed  in  supporting  labour,  and  not 
the  whole  amount  of  those  funds.  And  hence  it  is  inferred  that 
to  stimulate  consumption  is  equivalent  to  encouraging  production. 
The  production  remains  constant,  but  in  one  of  the  above  cases 
luxuries  are  produced,  and  in  the  other  case,  loaves.  Still  more 
natural  and  still  more  unreasonable  is  the  complaint  against  saving 
instead  of  spending.  Whatever  is  saved  is  spent,  and  is  spent 
more  usefully  to  the  labourer.  Whether  it  is  directly  invested 
by  the  owner,  or  left  in  the  hands  of  a  banker  to  be  in- 
vested by  liim,  saving  means  tlio  employment  of  more  labourers. 
The  money  is  now  spent  in  making  railways,  or  draining  land,  or 
in  some  other  productive  expenditure.  There  is  an  additional 
demand  i'or  labour  and  an  additional  production  of  coinuioditios. 
lu  short,  in  this  as  in  almost  every  economical  fallacy,  the  error 
consi.st«  in  looking  at  the  inim(!diato  result,  and  not  tracing  out 
the  complex  train  of  consequences  which  is  set  up  in  tho  whole 
intricate  nelwinlc  of  societ}'. 

"  W.  11.  U."«"  atlenqits  to  i^scnpo  these  conclusions  are  not 
very  felicitous.  First,  ho  a^ks  if  a  rich  man  spends  iiis  money  in 
gnituitoiiH  (liHtribution,  would  lie  be  "  connuinnig  Ihe  income"  of 
the  liibourerH?  Certainly  not.  As  wc  liuvi!  justMliown,  such  expen- 
diture would  be  cconoMiically  to  their  ininn^diale  advanliige,  how- 
ever bad  its  ultimate!  results.  And  therefore  Mr.  (}ol(lwiii  iSinith 
hhould  have  said,  not  that  the  rich  man  consumes,  Imt  that  the 
licli  man  and  his  personal  dependents  consume,  tho  incouio  of  six 


hundred  families.  With  this  correction  the  assertion  is  perfectly 
accurate,  and  is  not  met  by  "  AV.  R.  G.'s  "  statement.  "  It  may 
possibly  be,"  adds  "  W.  R.  G.,"  that  the  rich  man  would  spend 
his  money  more  beneficially  if  he  employed  bis  labourers  in  re- 
claiming waste  lands  than  in  making  carriages.  We  add  that  he 
would  spend  it  more  beneficially  to  himself  if  he  employed  them 
in  making  carriages  than  doing  nothing;  and  more  beneficially  to 
the  labourers — so  far  as  the  immediate  results  .are  concerned — if 
he  employed  men  to  do  nothing  than  if  he  spent  the  money 
on  luxuries.  Finally,  a  writer  signing  himself  '*  Catallacti- 
cus "  asks  whether  national  expenditure  on  an  army  be  not 
a  consumption  of  the  means  of  the  poor.  No,  says  "  W.  R.  G.," 
for  an  army  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  security  of  labour. 
This  is  quite  true,  and  would  be  relevant  if  "  Catallacticus " 
had  proposed  to  abolish  the  army.  But  from  a  purely  econo- 
mical point  of  view  "  W.  R.  G.'s "  argument  is  irrelevant. 
The  question  is  simply  whether,  other  things  being  the  same, 
an  expenditure  on  an  army  is  not  deducted  from  the  means 
of  the  poor  man.  The  answer  on  our  principles  is  plain.  The 
military  expenditure  is  simply  a  case  of  expenditure  on  unpro- 
ductive labour,  using  the  word  "  unproductive  "  in  an  economical 
sense.  That  is,  it  is  better  for  the  labouring  classes  than  expendi- 
ture on  luxury,  and  worse  than  expenditure  on  productive  labour. 
In  so  far  as  the  taxes  are  raised  from  capital,  or  discourage  the  ac- 
cumulation of  capital,  its  immediate  economical  efi'ect  is  injurious  ; 
in  so  far  as  they  are  raised  from  the  expenditure  on  luxuries,  it  is 
beneficial  to  the  labouring  classes.  An  army,  therefore,  is,  as  com- 
mon sense  tells  us,  a  burden  on  the  coimtry,  though  it  is  frequently 
a  burden  worth  bearing.  The  United  States  would  be  poorer  if  they 
insisted  on  maintaining  a  million  of  men  in  arms,  though  it  may 
perhaps  be  essentially  necessary  for  France  or  Prussia  to  keep  up 
such  a  force  in  view  of  ulterior  consequences.  But  nobody  can 
deny  that  the  maintenance  of  the  vast  military  establishments  of 
the  Continent  is  a  severe  drain  on  the  resources  of  the  countries 
which  support  them.  Were  "  W.  R.  G.'s"  principles  well 
founded,  it  would  make  no  difference  whether  the  same  sums 
were  spent  in  making  railways^  or  in  keeping  up  armies,  or  in 
buying  pictures. 

We  can  only  say,  therefore,  that  '•'  W.  R.  G.,"  in  spite  of  bis 
undeniable  acuteness,  has  fallen  into  economical  paradoxes  greater 
and  more  pernicious  than  those  of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith.  And  we 
may  conclude  in  his  own  language,  "  All  these  are  hackneyed  as 
well  as  obvious  considerations.  It  should  not  bave  been  needful  to 
recall  them  to  the  recollection  of  so  competent  and  accomplished 
a  thinker  as "  "  W.  R.  G."  In  saying  which,  however,  we 
neither  deny  nor  assert  that  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  may  have  made 
worse  use  of  his  truths  than  "  W.  R.  G."  has  made  of  his  fallacies. 
Our  only  object  has  been  to  decide  which  is  right  on  the  abstract 
question,  without  asking  what  false  inferences  may  be  drawn  by 
illogical  people  from  true  principles. 


THE  DIVORCE  COURT. 

rilllERE  is  an  ancient  fable  that  Jupiter  made  men  and  women 
J-  in  pairs  like  Siamese  twins,  but  that  they  grew  so  powerful 
and  presumptuous,  and  gave  so  much  trouble  to  Olympus,  that  he 
bad  to  cut  them  in  two.  Ever  since  each  sex  has  had  quite  enough 
to  do  to  keep  the  other  sex  in  order.  It  would  appear  from  the 
records  of  the  Divorce  Court  that  there  are  a  considerable  number 
of  married  couples  in  this  country  who  are  quite  disposed  to  fall 
in  with  Jupiter's  views.  The  Divorce  Court  has  already  used  up 
a  couple  of  judges.  The  second  broke  down  under  the  pressure  of 
his  work  only  a  few  months  ago,  and  now  his  successor  is  already 
crying  out  about  the  overwhelming  amount  of  business  constantly 
pouring  into  the  Court.  Sir  J.  Hannen  says  he  really  does  not 
know  how  he  will  be  able  to  cope  with  it.  He  is  getting  on  go 
slowly  that  he  has  almost  begun  to  despair  of  clearing  off  tho  list. 
It  is  like  counting  the  sands,  or  filling  up  a  bottomless  pit.  Every 
day  fresh  causes  are  added  to  the  roll,  and  every  term  there  is  a 
longer  and  longer  list.  The  Judge  has  done  all  in  bis  power  to 
economize  time.  He  has  cut  down  all  superfluous  forms,  and 
works  as  fast  as  he  can.  He  takes  his  scat  earlier  in  the  morning 
and  sits  later  at  night  than  either  of  his  predecessors  used  to  do. 
And  yet  he  is  able  to  make  hardly  any  perceptible  impression  on 
the  flood  of  business  which  is  continually  pouring  in,  and  wliich 
fairly  swamps  the  Court.  Tho  energies  of  a  single  judge  cannot 
keep  pace  with  the  busy  wickedness  of  the  community.  If  things 
go  on  in  this  way  the  Court  will  have  to  sit  day  and  nigiit, 
imd  there  must  be  relays  of  judges.  Tho  double  shift  system 
would  seem  to  b(!  wanted  at  tho  upper  end  of  Westminster  Hall 
even  more  urgently  than  in  the  Welsh  collieries,  'i'ho  present 
condition  of  this  unhappy  tribunal  certainly  deserves  attention. 
Out  of  a  list  of  243  divorce  causes  without  juries,  only  50  bavo 
been  disposed  of,  and  there  are  27  special  jury  causes  and  44. 
conunon  jury  causes  besides.  As  all  the  jury  causes  are  contested 
they  will  necessarily  occupy  a  good  deal  of  lime.  And  all  this 
while  new  causes  are  continually  being  set  down.  The  Judge,  if 
his  present  fit  of  despondency  continues,  may  perhaps  be  tempted 
to  giv(;  up  oven  tln^  li>ng  vacation,  which  in  a  rat'o  with  looso 
nuurii'd  (!ou))les  certainly  places  him  somewhat  at  a  disadvantage. 
The  (/ourt  is  a  kind  of  double-barrelled  allliir,  combining  j)robato 
and  divorce  business,  and  there  is  a  good  stock  of  probate  worlc  on 
band.  Tho  now  practice  of  giving  costs  out  of  tho  estate 
in  almost  every  caso  of  a  disputed  will  can  hardly  fail  to 
produce  un  enormous  iucreaso  of  litigntion.   It  may  be  taken 
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as  a  fixed  general  principle  that,  when  there  is  any  pro- 

Serty  -worth  thinking  about,  no  will  that  could  possibly  be 
evised  will  give  universal  satisfaction.  There  are  sure  to  be 
some  peo]>le  left  out,  or  others  who  thiuli  they  should  have  had 
more ;  and  disappointed  relatives  are  always  prone  to  suspect  the 
sanity  of  the  testator  or  the  genuineness  of  the  will.  For  the 
sake  of  social  harmony  and  domestic  peace,  it  is  not  desirable  that 
litigation  about  wills  should  receive  encouragement.  If  costs 
follow  the  decision,  there  is  a  certain  check  on  rash  and  reckless 
suits ;  but  if  costs  are,  as  a  rule,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  estate,  there 
is  no  reason  why  every  will  should  not  be  fought  by  somebody  or 
other,  there  being  always  a  chance,  however  slight,  of  getting 
Bomething,  and  no  danger  of  losing  anything.  The  race  of  specu- 
lative attorneys  is  not  yet  extinct,  and  experts  are  ahvays  to  be 
had  when  there  is  money  to  pay  them  with.  With  costs  and  fees 
guaranteed  beforehand,  the  lawyers  and  mad  doctors  should  have 
a  nice  time  before  them.  An  appeal  will  probably  be  made  to  the 
Government  for  an  increase  of  judicial  power  for  this  Court,  and  it 
■will  be  an  appeal  ditEcult  to  resist.  Three  judges  for  the  Divorce, 
Probate,  and  Admiralty  Courts  would  make  the  ordinary  work  com- 
paratively easy,  .and  would  provide  an  efficient  Appeal  Court, 
instead  of  the  farce  which  now  goes  by  that  name. 

When  the  Divorce  Court  was  first  established  it  was  calculated 
ty  distinguished  authorities  that  perhaps  there  might  be  as  many 
as  from  eighteen  to  twenty  cases  in  a  year.  There  were  more 
cases  than  that  to  begin  with;  but  this  was  supposed  to  be  only  an 
accumulation  of  old  domestic  troubles.  There  must  be  a  good  many 
■wretched  people,  it  was  said,  who  could  not  afford  the  luxury  of 
going  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  who  would  naturally  be  eager 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  cheap  and  handy  facilities  of  the  Divorce 
Court.  But  when  once  these  arrears  were  exhausted,  the 
ordinary  course  of  business  would  be  found  to  be  moderate 
enough.  This  pretty  theory  has  long  been  blown  to  the  winds. 
Year  after  year  the  number  of  causes  has  been  continually  in- 
creasing, and  at  last  there  is  an  utter  deadlock  of  business, 
suitors  are  growing  mutinous,  and  the  Judge  publicly  confesses 
Lis  despair.  W^e  can  fancy  the  vast  cloud  of  sinners  and  victims 
overflowing  the  Court,  filling  Westminster  Hall,  and  stretching 
np  Parliament  Street  almost  to  Charing  Cross.  It  is  an  interesting 
question  how  far  the  existence  of  the  Court  and  the  facilities  it  offers 
forseparation  have  had  an  effect  in  attracting  suitors.  The  late  Judge 
Ordinary  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  in  his  opinion  the  possi- 
bility of  freedom  begets  the  desire  to  be  set  free,  and  that  the 
great  evil  of  a  marriage  dissolved  is  that  it  loosens  the  bonds  of  so 
many  other  marriages.  There  can  hardly  be  any  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  Divorce  Court  has  a  tendency  to  provide  itself  with 
business  in  this  way.  When  people  feel  that  they  are  bound  for 
life,  they  naturally  try  to  make  the  best  of  each  other,  and  to 
adjust  the  yoke  in  the  easiest  manner.  But  the  possibility  of 
release  is  apt  to  set  the  mind  brooding  and  scheming  on  the  hope 
of  it.  The  number  of  cases  in  which  the  Queen's  Proctor  inter- 
Tenes  would  seem  to  be  increasing,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
Queen's  Proctor  implies  of  course  a  pretty  strong  suspicion  of 
collusion.  Some  light  might  possibly  be  thrown  on  the  working 
of  the  Court  if  we  knew  the  number  of  reappearances  there. 
There  are,  we  fancy,  not  a  few  cases  of  divorced  husbands 
and  wives  trying  their  luck  with  other  partners,  and  finding 
their  way  back  to  the  familiar  tribunal.  Sometimes  the  same 
couple  have  got  married  again,  and,  making  a  fresh  start, 
have  fancied  themselves  the  better  for  it.  There  is  a  tradition, 
belonging  of  course  to  quite  other  days,  of  a  case  where  the  re- 
united couple  defrayed  the  expenses  of  a  second  honeymoon 
out  of  the  handsome  damages  awarded  to  the  injured  but  for- 
giving husband.  One  of  the  most  touching  passages  of  Thackeray's 
finest  novel  is  a  picture  of  the  forlorn  •wretchedness  of  poor  Lady 
Clara  when  she  fled  from  her  brutal  husband  with  her  only  friend. 
All  the  sisterhood  of  friendship  was  cut  off  from  her.  She  scarcely 
dared  to  look  out  of  the  windows  of  her  new  home  upon  the  world 
lest  it  should  know  and  reproach  her.  It  may  be  doubted 
■whether  the  divorcees  of  the  present  day  have  quite  such  a  dismal 
time  of  it.  There  are  almost  enough  of  them  to  make  a  society  of 
their  own — a  society  which  has  its  grades  and  circles,  and  holds 
up  its  head  in  its  own  fashion.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
any  one  who  had  pa=sed  through  the  experiences  which  end  in  a 
decree  of  divorce  would  be  disposed  to  hang  it  up,  as  the  ship- 
■wrecked  voyager  did  his  dripping  gown,  to  warn  him  from  tempting 
fate  in  the  same  way  again.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  a  new  match  has  been  arranged  before  the  old 
one  is  broken  off. 

It  would  perhaps  be  too  much  to  expect  that,  in  the  face  of 
these  unsavoury  records,  the  British  Pharisee  should  abate  any  of 
his  self-righteousness  or  congratulation  that  he  is  not  as  other  men, 
not  as  those  wicked  French  people  or  those  Free-love  Americans. 
It  is  true  we  are  still  a  good  way  behind  Indiana,  where  divorces 
are  said  to  be  issued  at  the  rate  of  some  two  thousand  a-ycar.  Our 
law  is  rather  straitlaced  as  yet,  and  we  have  not  got  the  length  of 
authorising  divorces  for  any  cau.se  which  the  judge  may  happen  to 
think  sufiicient.  Nor  are  we  disturbed  like  those  poor  French 
folk  with  morbid  controversies  as  to  whether  it  is  not  better  to 
kill  an  unfaithful  wife  out  of  hand.  Very  likely  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain will  object  to  "  Claude's  Wife  "  being  shot  on  the  English 
stage.  We  manage  things,  as  we  fancy,  in  a  much  more  decorous, 
certainly  in  a  much  more  business-like,  way,  though  demands  for 
damages  are  rather  going  out  of  fashion.  The  commonness  of 
divorce  may  possibly  in  time  have  one  good  effect.  It  may  sonie- 
tyhat  check  the  trade  in  nastiness  for  which  the  newspapers  find 


their  materials  in  divorce  trials.  Divorces  by  the  hundred 
must  surely  pall  even  upon  the  most  morbid  appetite.  The  chroni- 
cles of  this  unsavoury  tribunal  scarcely  bear  out  the  pictures  of 
a  certain  school  of  fiction  in  regard  to  the  comparative  morals 
of  the  different  classes  of  society.  The  hero  of  these  scandals  is 
not  always  a  lord,  or  even  a  lord's  second  cousin.  We  do  not 
find  that  the  upper  classes  altogether  monopolize  the  attentions 
of  the  over- worked  judge.  Certain  newspapers,  it  is  true,  do 
not  fail  to  make  the  most  of  any  scandal  of  the  great  that  may 
crop  up  in  this  way;  and  the  peerage  and  baronetage  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  having  their  misdeeds  and  misfortunes,  to 
say  nothing  of  some  other  accidents,  reported  in  detail  for  the 
edification  of  the  multitude.  On  the  other  hand,  the  working 
classes  do  not  trouble  the  Court  very  much.  Divorces  still  cost 
more  money  than  they  can  afl'ord,  <md  the  marriage  tie  lies  so 
lightly  on  semi-detached  couples  of  their  class,  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  their  while  to  ask  the  Court  to  undo  it  for  them.  The 
records  of  the  Poor-law  and  of  the  police  courts  tell  how  frequently 
in  this  sphere  husband  and  wife  are  found|living  apart ;  and  too  often 
their  respect  for  marriage  is  shown  in  a  weakness  for  jbigamy.  It  is 
the  middle  classes,  the  respectable,  sanctimonious  middle  classes, 
who  mainly  keep  up  the  steadygoing  business  of  the  Divorce  Court, 
We  have  heard  Scotchmen  argue  that  the  statistics  of  illegitimacy 
in  the  North  attest  conclusively  the  superior  chastity  of  the 
population,  and  we  shall  hardly  be  surprised  to  hear  a  similar 
explanation  of  the  throng  of  middle-class  couples  in  the  Divorce 
Court.  An  expert  in  these  matters  is  said  to  have  pointed  to 
drink  and  mothers-in-law  as  the  chief  agents  in  bringing 
about  that  condition  of  conjugal  afl'airs  which  is  apt  to- 
end  in  decrees  nisi.  A  rough  and  ready  generalization  would 
perhaps  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  disasters  of  this  kind  seldom 
happen  without  faults  on  both  sides ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  shut 
our  eyes  to  unpleasant  symptoms  of  a  somewhat  dangerous  de- 
gradation of  moral  tone,  and  disposition  to  make  light  of  the 
obligations  of  marriage  and  the  sacred  union  which  it  involves. 
The  operation  of  the  Divorce  Court  may  perhaps  serve  as  a  warning 
against  the  agitations  now  in  progress  for  destroying  the  unity  of 
marriage,  in  regard  both  to  property  and  kinsuip. 


THE  ELECTION  OF  THE  SWISS  FEDERAL  COUNCIL, 

WE  have  marked  with  pleasure  that  more  frequent  notices 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  have  of  late  been 
given  in  certain  English  quarters,  and  that  a  remarkable  im- 
provement has  also  been  made  in  the  degree  of  intelligence  and 
accuracy  shown  in  such  notices  as  have  been  given.  The  tele- 
grams, to  be  sure,  remain  hopeless ;  the  general  reader  who  goes 
no  further  will  still  be  tempted  to  mistake  the  cantonal  affairs 
of  Geneva  for  the  affairs  of  the  whole  Confederation.  But,  for  two 
or  three  months  past,  very  reasonable  accounts  of  Federal  matters 
have  appeared  in  places  where,  to  say  the  least,  their  appearance 
is  quite  a  new  thing.  It  would  perhaps  be  rating  ourselves  too 
highly  if  we  were  to  venture  to  hint  that  we  may  ourselves  have 
had  some  hand  in  this  happy  reform.  A  gentle  admonition,  un- 
pleasant as  it  may  be  at  the  time,  does  sometimes  work  improve- 
ment in  the  long  run ;  and  if  the  admonition  should  even  go  so  far 
as  to  take  the  shape  of  a  kind  of  metaphorical  funding,  it  may 
even  be  the  more  deeply  impressed  on  the  memory.  Our  wise 
forefathers  grasped  this  truth,  though  the  particular  application  of 
it  might  savour  of  injustice,  when  they  caused  boys  to  be  whipped 
at  the  beating  of  boundaries,  and  sometimes  also  on  other  solemn' 
occasions  when  it  was  wished  that  something  should  be  specially 
kept  up  in  the  public  memory.  No  doubt,  when  their  turn  came, 
they  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  handing  on  the  tradition  by 
whipping  the  boys  of  another  generation ;  and  we  shall  be  neither 
surprised  nor  grieved  if  we  should  some  day  see  the  wholesome 
process  which  we  cannot  help  thiuking  we  have  set  on  foot 
carried  on  a  little  further  by  the  hands  which  have  first  profited 
by  it.  Anyhow  we  have  a  pleasure  in  seeing  that  the  affairs  of 
the  one  republican  state  in  Europe,  perhaps  the  most  successful 
republican  state  in  the  world,  the  state  where  the  oldest  and  the 
newest  elements  of  political  life  may  be  seen  working  to- 
gether side  by  side,  are  at  last  drawing  to  themselves  some  share  in 
English  attention.  We  shall  not  become  less  attached  to  the  form 
of  government  which  the  events  of  our  own  history  have  given  us, 
by  studying  the  utterly  different  form  of  government  which  the 
events  of  their  liistory  have  in  the  like  way  given  to  a  kindred 
people.  It  need  shake  no  man's  loyalty  to  an  historic  monarchy  of 
England  if  he  learns  that  the  citizens  of  a  republic  are  not  always 
engaged  in  cutting  one  another's  throats,  and  that  democracy 
does  not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  carry  with  it  the  confiscation  cf 
private,  or  even  of  corporate,  property. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  elaborate  scheme  for  reform 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  which,  after  debates  throughout 
the  winter,  passed  the  two  Houses  of  the  Assembly  last  .March, 
was  thrown  out  both  by  the  popular  and  cantonal  vote  in 
the  plehisciLum  of  May;  that  is  to  say,  the  people  gave  the 
conservative  vote,  the  vote  that  things  should  stay  as  they 
were.  On  this  in  the  autumn  followed  the  general  election, 
and  the  general  election  issued  in  the  return  of  a  National 
Council  in  which  there  is  a  strong  revisionist  majority.  There 
may  at  first  seem  to  be  some  inconsistency  in  this,  as  if  the  Swiss 
people  repented  of  their  rejection  of  the  scheme  of  revision.  But 
the  election  of  a  National  Council  who.se  majority  is  revisionist 
proves  nothing  of  the  kind.    What  it  does  prove  is  how  com- 
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pletely  the  last  Assembly  threw  away  its  own  chances  of  success 
by  insisting  that  the  popular  vote  should  be  taken  in  gloho. 
Those  who  were  absolutely  opposed  to  any  revision  on  any  point 
must  have  been  a  small  minority  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the 
Assembly.  What  men  did  object  to  was  to  be  called  on  to  decide 
by  a  single  vote  on  a  heap  of  proposals  on  all  manner  of  incongruous 
subjects,  some  of  which  they  approved,  and  some  of  which  they 
disapproved.  Each  of  the  various  proposals,  educational,  legal, 
military,  financial,  and  strictly  constitutional,  would  have  had  a 
far  better  chance  of  being  carried,  if  it  had  been  put  by  itself,  than 
the  whole  scheme  had  when  it  was  put  as  a  whole.  All  who 
objected  to  any  part  of  the  scheme  naturally  voted  against  the 
whole.  But  in  so  doing  they  in  no  way  pledged  themselves  to 
oppose  all  revision  in  every  shape,  and  there  is  therefore  no  in- 
consistency in  a  nation  which  has  rejected  a  particular  scheme  of 
revision  immediately  electing  a  National  Council  the  majority  of 
■whose  members  are  pledged  to  a  revision  of  some  kind,  but  not 
necessarily  to  a  revision  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  has  been 
thrown  out. 

The  state  of  things  at  this  moment  is  this.  The  National 
Council,  by  a  majority  which  may  be  called  unanimous,  since  only 
one  member  voted  against  it,  has  addressed  the  Federal  Council, 
requesting  them  to  bring  forward  a  scheme  of  revision  before  the 
Assembly.  That  is  all.  The  thing  begius  afresh  ;  the  Executive 
Government  is  requested  to  make  what  proposals  it  pleases,  with- 
out any  reference  to  what  has  passed.  A  moderate  scheme  of 
revision  will  be  safe  to  pass  the  Assembly  ;  and,  if  it  is  put  in  such  a 
shape  that  men  can  vote  separately  on  the  several  heads  of  the 
scheme,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  it  will  be  accepted  by  the 
people  also.  But  all  this  will  not  be  done  just  yet.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  propose  anything  till  another 
session ;  so  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  men  to  think  calmly  over 
the  whole  matter. 

But  what  we  wish  specially  to  speak  of  now  is,  not  the  possible 
action  of  the  Federal  Council  which  has  just  been  elected,  but 
the  Federal  Council  itself.  The  two  chief  Federal  Common- 
wealths of  the  world  were  engaged  about  the  same  time  in  deci- 
ding in  what  hands  the  executive  power  of  the  Union  should  be 
placed  for  the  next  legal  term ;  in  the  one  case  for  four  years,  in 
the  other  for  three.  But  the  difference  between  the  two  processes, 
between  the  election  of  the  American  President  and  the  election 
of  the  Swiss  Federal  Council,  is  as  marked  as  may  be.  They  agree 
only  in  this,  that  the  executive  elected  must,  under  all  ordinary 
circumstances,  go  on  for  a  term  fixed  by  the  law,  but  cannot  go  on  be- 
yond that  term  without  a  fresh  formal  election.  In  this  the  two 
Federal  executives  are  distinguished  alike  from  Kings  who  stay  on 
for  the  terms  of  their  natural  lives,  and  from  Ministers  whose  term 
of  power  may  be  cut  short  at  any  moment,  or  may  be  prolonged  for 
any  length  of  time,  according  to  the  directly  or  indirectly  expressed 
will  of  the  Legislature.  But,  beyond  this,  there  seems  to  be  no  like- 
ness whatever  between  the  way  of  appointing  the  executives  to  the 
two  Confederations,  and  not  much  between  their  duties  when  they 
are  appointed.  The  American  executive  is  a  single  man ;  the 
Swiss  executive  is  a  Council  of  seven.  Students  of  constitutional 
politics  have  pointed  out  how  the  Swiss  arrangement  at  once 
hinders  the  Commonwealth  from  making  the  most  of  a  great  man, 
and  saves  it  from  the  degradation  into  which  it  might  be  led  by  a 
small  man.  But,  as  things  go  on  in  the  world  in  general,  and  especi- 
ally as  things  go  in  a  state  so  placed  as  Switzerland  is,  it  is  perhaps 
worth  while  to  give  up  the  chance  of  being  ruled  by  a  Washington 
in  order  to  be  quite  f-afe  against  being  ruled  by  a  Pierce.  Then 
again,  a  single-headed  President  must  have  something  of  a  Ministry, 
because  he  cannot  do  everything  with  his  own  hands  ;  and  such  a 
Ministry  is  apt  to  grow,  in  a  sort  of  underhand  way,  into  the  posi- 
tion which  the  Constitution  meant  for  the  President  himself.  But 
in  Switzerland  the  Federal  Council  is  a  Ministry  ready  made. 
The  actual  management  of  the  departments  of  state  is  really 
in  the  hands  of  those  whom  the  Constitution  entrusts  with 

i)0wer.  But  the  main  difference  is  in  the  manner  of  election, 
ivery  one  knows  that  the  American  President  was  meant  by  the 
founders  of  the  American  Constitution  to  be  elected  in  one  way ; 
but  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is,  without  any  change  in  the  law, 
without  any  breach  of  the  law,  elected  in  quite  another  way.  The 
founders  of  the  Constitution  thought  that  the  Legislature  or  peo- 
ple of  each  State  would  really  choose  those  whom  they  could  best 
trust  to  elect  a  President,  and  would  leave  them  freely  to  elect 
him.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  election  of  Electors  has  be- 
come a  mere  farce ;  that  the  choice  of  the  I'resident  is  really 
decided  by  the  popular  vote,  and  that  the  only  result  of  tlio  form 
of  choosing  intermediate  Electors  is — whether  we  think  this  a  good 
or  a  bad  thing — that  a  President,  after  all,  may  be  chosen  who  has 
not  a  numerical  majority  of  a  peojile  in  liis  favour.  Add  to  this  the 
necessary  consequences  of  a  popular  vote  taken  throughout  a  large 
country — namely,  the  ^arty  struggle  in  itscxtremost  form,  and  the 
further  coii.sequenc(!S  of  cuucu.ses  and  conventions,  the  strong  chance 
tliat  uo  party  will  find  it  convenient  to  bring  forward  its  best  man, 
the  certainty  that  many  men  of  every  party  will,  for  the  sake  of 

Iiarty  iiilcgianci;,  vote  lor  sonic  one  whom  tln^y  do  not  think  the 
(est  man.  And  when  the  President  is  (dected,  he  is,  as  being  him- 
8clf  the  restdt  of  a  popular  vote,  as  much  tiie  rcjiresentative  of  the 
people  as  (yongn^ss  is.  The  cxeculivo  and  legislative  powers  are 
net  up,  aa  it  were,  on  two  equal  pedestals,  as  if  on  purpose  to 
suggest  the  thought  of  rivalry  witii  one  another.  In  tlie  Swiss 
syHtem  all  thes(!  disadvantngi-s  are  avoided.  Tlie  founders  of  tlie 
.Swiss  (>,nstitiition,  while  they  made  tiio  two  Houses  of  the 
.\«senibly  ho  closely  after  the  Ainurican  model,  added  an  E.\ecutive 


wholly  of  their  own  devising.  The  Federal  Council  is  elected, 
not  by  the  people,  not  by  the  Cantons,  not  by  special  electors,  but 
by  the  Legislative  Assembly  itself,  the  two  Houses  for  this  pur- 
pose voting  as  one  body.  And  the  mode  of  voting  which  is  chosen 
is  one  that  gives  every  member  the  fullest  opportunity  for  voting 
for  the  men  whom  he  honestly  thinks  the  best.  In  England,  we 
should  probably  have  some  proposing  of  candidates ;  each  member 
would  vote  for  a  list  of  seven,  the  lists  being  in  most  cases  lists 
arranged  beforehand  according  to  parties.  In  the  Swiss  way  of 
voting,  each  of  the  seven  seats  in  the  Council  is  filled  separately  ; 
and  for  a  candidate  to  be  elected  he  must  have  an  absolute  majority 
of  the  members  voting.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  two 
or  three  votes  may  be  taken  before  each  vacancy  is  filled, 
and  it  is  plain  that,  in  the  first  voting  for  the  first  place,  it  is 
open  to  every  member  to  vote  for  the  man  whom  he  personally 
thinks  the  best  of  all.  If  his  favourite  is  elected,  he  has  still  his 
other  votes  for  those  whom  he  thinks  next  in  merit ;  and  if  his 
favourite  fails,  he  can  judge  from  the  result  of  the  first  voting 
whether  it  is  worth  while  for  him  to  vote  for  him  a  second  time. 
Thus,  at  the  late  election,  December  9,  the  voting  for  the  first 
place  gave  an  overwhelming  majority  for  Herr  Welti,  the  Bundes- 
prdsident  of  the  last  year.  He  polled  126  votes  to  33  divided 
among  twelve  other  candidates,  among  whom  the  highest  number 
of  votes  given  for  any  one  was  9.  Those  9  were  given  for  Herr 
Scherer,  a  member  of  the  outgoing  Council,  followed  by  6  votes 
for  Ceresole  and  5  for  Schenk.  The  election  to  the  second  place 
showed  a  warm  contest  between  these  three,  the  votes  given  being 
Ceresole  75,  Schenk  43,  Scherer  25,  beside  scattering  votes.  Here 
is  no  absolute  majority,  but  on  a  second  voting  CtSresoIe  comes  in 
with  122  votes,  with  26  for  Schenk,  and  1 1  for  Scherer ;  the  third 
voting  brings  in  Schenk,  the  fourth  brings  in  Scherer,  the  fifth 
brings  in  Kniisel,  who  had  not  appeared  as  a  serious  candidate 
till  the  fourth  voting.  It  is  evident  that  all  this  time  there  has 
been  no  serious  party  struggle.  Members  of  the  old  Council,  to 
none  of  whom  there  was  any  serious  opposition,  were  re-elected,  the 
only  question  being  as  to  their  relative  merits,  perhaps  as  to  which 
was  least  opposed  to  the  opposite  side.  But  on  the  sixth  voting 
there  was  a  real  stand-up  fight  between  parties.  M.  Challet-Venel 
of  Geneva,  a  member  of  the  outgoing  Council  who  had  been 
strongly  opposed  to  the  late  scheme  of  revision,  was  opposed  by 
M.  Borel  of  Neufchatel,  a  revisionist.  The  first  voting  gave 
Challet-Venel  a  majority,  but  not  an  absolute  majority ;  he  polled 
65  and  Borel,  59  ;  while  45  were  divided  between  other  candi- 
dates, the  highest  being  Herr  Anderwert,  with  25.  On  the  second 
voting  Borel  had  90,  Challet-Venel  73,  5  only  being  thrown 
away.  For  the  seventh  place  there  was  a  struggle  of  the  same 
kind  between  Naff'  and  Anderwert,  which  ended  in  the  election  of 
Niiff.  There  were  a  few  members  who  went  on  to  the  end  giving 
scattering  votes  which  could  not  help  any  cause.  The  result  is  that 
the  old  Council  is  re-elected,  with  the  exception  of  the  sub- 
stitution of  M.  Borel  for  Challet-Venel.  The  only  other  serious 
attempt  to  throw  out  a  member  of  the  old  Council  in  the  person 
of  Herr  Naff  has  been  unsuccessful,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  proportion  between  the  German  and  the  Romance-speaking 
members  of  the  Council  is  kept  by  the  substitution  of  a  member 
from  Neufchatel  for  a  member  of  Geneva. 

This  is  an  eminently  fair  way  of  voting,  and  it  showed  the  good 
sense  of  the  Assembly  when  it  determined  to  cleave  to  it,  and 
threw  out  a  motion  for  voting  by  lists.  In  an  Assembly  where 
there  are  marked  party  divisions,  the  list  comes  to  a  mere  voting 
for  the  Liberal  or  Conservative  ticket ;  in  an  Assembly  where 
party  divisions  are  not  strong,  as  in  a  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions, 
there  is  a  natural  unwillingness  to  oppose  a  list  except  on  very 
strong  grounds  ;  its  proposer  therefore  has  au  unfair  advantage,  and 
may  take  the  Assembly  by  surprise.  But  in  the  Swiss  way — not 
that  it  is  at  all  distinctively  Swiss — each  man  who  votes  can  vote 
purely  according  to  his  own  convictions,  modified  by  what  the 
course  of  the  voting  reveals  as  to  the  chances  of  the  candidates. 
If  a  few  members  steadily  persisted  to  the  end  in  throwing  away 
their  votes,  it  only  shows  that  no  Assembly  is  wholly  made  up  "of 
wise  men. 

But  far  more  important  than  the  mere  way  of  voting,  which 
can  be  altered  at  any  time  by  the  Assembly  for  the  time  being, 
are  the  relations  which  the  constitution  establishes  between  the 
legislative  and  the  executive  power.  They  are  wedded  to  one 
another  for  three  years  without  power  of  divorce ;  the  Federal 
Council  cannot  dissolve  the  Assembly  and  the  Assembly  cannot 
turn  out  the  Federal  Council.  So  far  their  relations  are  the  sjime 
as  those  of  the  American  I'resident  and  Congress.  But  then  the 
I'resident  and  Congress  may  easily  become  rival  powers;  they 
stand  apart  from  one  another;  they  never  meet  face  to  face ;  the 
President  has  a  modified  veto,  which  may  lead  to  disputes  between 
him  and  Congress.  Ikitthe  Swiss  Federal  Council  is,aswehaveseen, 
chosen  by  the  Assembly  itself,  and  chosen  in  a  way  which  makes 
it  as  likely  .is  anything  can  be  in  an  imperfect  world  that  the  best 
men  will  "be  chosen.  The  Federal  Council  has  no  veto  on  the  acts 
of  the  Assembly,  and  its  powers  in  several  other  respects  are  less 
than  those  of  the  Auiericau  President;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Federal  Councillors,  tliough  they  caimot  vote,  may,  and  often  do, 
attend  and  speak  in  either  House  of  the  Assembly.  In  this  way 
Ihe  ichition  Detwcen  the  Lfgishituri'  and  the  I'l.xecutive  seems  to 
!)(•  thoroughly  friendly  and  coMlidi  iitiiil.  Thi!  Legislature  is  never 
tcniptrd  to  vote  this  or  that  wiiy,  not  because  it  is  in  itself  the 
best,  but  because  it  is  liKi  ly  to  keep  in  or  turn  out  a  certain 
IMinislry.  The  Executive,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  influonce 
tlio  IjCgislature  by  the  threat  of  a  penal  dissidution.    The  friendly 
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relations  between  the  two  branches  are  shown  in  such  cases  ns 
the  present,  when  the  Legi^ature,  though  each  House  is  fully 
competent  to  t;ike  the  initiative  in  k'psLitioii,  a.'k-s  the  Federal 
Council  to  give  it  a  proposal  to  discuss.  This  is  the  obvious 
thins  to  do,  when  the  Assembly  h.is  itself  chosen  the  Federal 
Councillors  as  being  the  most  likely  people  to  make  proposals 
which  will  be  worth  discussing. 

It  is  surely  no  .<niall  work  for  any  Constitution  to  have  brought 
two  of  the  three  branches  of  the  Government  into  su<;h  harmonious 
workinsr.  The  weak  point  of  the  Swiss  Constitution  lies  in  the 
thii-d  branch  —  the  Judiciary.  Any  new  scheme  of  B-mdes- 
revision  must  specially  de  li  with  tliat,  and  it  must,  before  all 
things,  hinder  the  time  of  both  Executive  and  Legislature  being 
anv  longer  wasted  on  matters  wliieli  ought  simply  to  go  to  a 
judge  ajid  a  juiy. 


THE  DL'NGENF.S^  COLLISION. 

AMONG  shipwrecks  and  disasters  at  sea  the  loss  of  the 
emigrant  ship  NurtJiJlcd  will  hold  a  foremost  place.  The 
awakening  from  secure  sleep  to  imminent  danger,  the  con  fusion, 
the  devotion  of  some  to  duty,  and  the  selfishness  of  other.s,  the 
apparent  nearness  of  help  that  came  n  >t,  the  burning  of  un- 
regarded signals  in  a  crowded  roadstead— all  these  circumstances 
compose  a  picture  of  almost  imequalled  ten  or.  It  has  been  well 
shown  how,  if  order  had  been  kept,  the  ship  might  have  been  saved. 
The  expedient  of  stretchmg  a  Siiil  over  a  hole  has  carried  many  a 
damaged  ship  thous<iuds  of  miles  in  safety,  and  in  this  case  it  was 
only  necessjiry  to  check  the  influx  of  water  for  the  few  Iiours 
of  night.  The  want  of  some  signal  specially  appropriated  for 
urgent  danger  has  been  remarlted  upon ;  but  it  has  been 
usual,  at  least  in  poetry,  to  assume  that  gun  tiring,  if  not  hostile, 
conveyed  an  appeal  for  help.  The  blue  lights  which  were  freely 
bumed  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  a  cruising  pilot  the  idea  that  one 
of  his  craft  was  wanted  very  much,  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  that 
"something  extra"  was  going  on.  The  same  idsa  seems  to  have 
faintly  stirred  the  mind  of  the  watch  on  board  a  ship  which  was 
anchored  at  the  distance  of  only  three  hundred  yards,  but,  not  being  a 
pilot,  the  watch  troubled  himself  no  further  about  the  matter.  Some 
help  came,  but  not  enough.  The  anchorage  was  full  of  ships  and 
every  ship  had  boats,  and  the  loss  of  three  hundred  lives  by 
drowning  in  such  a  place  is  as  if  a  man  were  to  die  for  lack  of 
surgery  in  Savile  Row. 

It  seems  as  if  the  proverbial  dangers  of  the  deep  had  not  been 
diminished,  but  only  altered  in  character  by  civilization.  There  are 
more  ships  at  sea,  and  therefore  the  chance  of  mischief  by  careless 
navigation  becomes  greater.  In  a  moment  the  c:iptnin  of  a  trader 
may  find  himself  called  upon  to  display  qualities  which  would  adorn 
the  brightest  page  of  the  historj'  of  the  Koyal  Navy.  Indeed  the 
merchant  captain  has  to  contend  with  a  special  difficulty,  for 
neither  his  crew  nor  passengers  can  be  restranied  under  exciting 
circumstances  from  conduct  which  the  discipline  of  a  man-of- 
war  prevents.  It  is  a  great  support  of  the  authority  under  which 
you  are  placed  to  know  that  you  may  die  if  you  obey  an  order, 
but  certaiiily  will  die  if  you  disobey  it.  Tlie  occurrence  of  such  a 
calanuty,  distressing  as  it  is,  m^iy  all'ord  conifort  to  those  alarmists 
who  perpetually  announce  that  our  naval  skill  and  spirit  are 
extinct.  Circumstances  occur  in  the  most  tranquil  times  to  call 
for  the  cool  courage  which  formerly  won  battles,  and  the  quality 
is  usually  forthcoming.  The  expres.-ion  of  Her  Majesty's  feeling 
at  the  death  of  the  brave  Captain  Knowles  may  call  to  mind  the 
lines : — 

Now  God  be  with  liim,  said  our  King, 

Since  it  may  no  IjettT  be ; 
1  trupt  I  liavc  within  this  realm 

Five  hundred  as  good  as  he. 

The  modest  figure  which  we  believe  occurs  in  the  ballad  might 
with  truth  be  magnified.  There  are  not  only  hundreils,  but 
thousands,  of  men  in  England  of  unheroic  aspect  who  are  capable 
of  dying  calmly  at  their  duty,  either  on  sea  or  land.  We  need  not 
be  di.sturbed  either  at  IJus-ian  civility  or  German  rudeness  if  the 
old  .sterling  metal  of  our  race  underlies  its  modern  polish.  The 
devotion  of  Captain  Knowles  impresses  us  more  from  the  pathetic 
circumstance  of  his  parting  from  his  newly-married  wife.  lie  put 
her  into  a  boat,  and  must  have  felt  that  he  could  hardly  hope  to 
see  her  again.  Tims  peace  prodaces  the  incidents,  but  happil v  also 
the  courage  and  endurance,  of  war.  The  scene  on  board  the  siiiKing 
ship  wa.s  strangely  compounded  of  lieroism  and  meanness.  Yet 
the  "  navvies  "  who  struggled  for  places  in  the  boats  were  capable 
under  other  circumstances  of  cool  disregard  of  danger.  If  each 
man  had  had  a  distinct  duty,  he  would  probably  have  done  it 
faithfully,  and  herein  this  mournfid  incident  of  peace  only  too 
truly  represents  what  occurs  in  war.  Why  do  men  stand  iirm  at 
one  time  and  run  at  another 't  Is  it  not  because  they  feel,  or  do 
not  feel,  that  steadfastness  is  likely  to  serve  some  useful  purpose  ? 

On  the  evening  of  Wednesday  week  there  weretwo  or  three  hun- 
dred ships  at  anchor  of}"  Dungeness.  The  prevailing  westerly  wind 
was  the  cause  of  this  large  collet'tion  of  ships.  As  trade  increases  it 
becomes  aserious  matter  to  consider  whether  these  roadsteads,  where 
shelter  is  necessarily  .sought,  cannot  bo  enlarged.  The  mute  of  the 
pilot  cutter  Princess  says  that  it  was  "  a  squally,  dii  ty,  dark  night." 
At  times  he  could  see  the  riding-lights  of  the  vessels,  hut  at 
other  times  the  rain  and  hail  which'  fell  hid  the  lights.  IJis 
attention  was  drawn  tf>  the  Korlhjluut  by  her  burning  blue  lights, 
which  m  the  usual  signal  for  a  pilot,  'lie  noticed  that  she  had 
a  bright  riding-light  burning.    When  he  first  saw  her  signals 


he  was  about  a  mile  distant  from  lier.     As  he  approached 

ho  saw,  by  the  help  of  the  blue  light,  the  people  screaming 
and  stiugg'lir.g  on  deck.  The  ship  was  sinking,  her  boats  were 
full,  and  the;e  was  no  suliicient  help  at  hand.  The  cutter 
sent  her  b  )at,  but  before  it  got  up  the  ship  had  sunk. 
The  boat's  crew,  coidd  see  the  ship  settling  down,  and  the  people 
floating  about,  and  could  hear  their  cries  for  help.  They  took  ofl' 
ten  men  from  the  rigging,- conveyed  them  to  the  cutter,  and  re- 
turned for  more.  Other  help  arrived,  but  none  came  in  time  to 
svve  the  greater  number  of  passengers,  who  perished  when  the 
ship  went  down.  Tiie  signals  ought  to  have  been  seen  and  under- 
stood by  some  of  the  vessels  anchored  near,  and  if  assistance  had 
been  promptly  sent  many  more  lives  might  have  been  saved. 
But  it  must  be  owned  that  forty-five  minutes  was  a  brief  time 
f  r  help  to  come.  It  is  dillicult  to  believe  that  the  steamer  which 
did  the  mischief  was  not  culpably  mismanaged ;  and  if  she  re- 
mained seaworthy,  she  could  have  saved  the  crew  of  the  vessel 
she  destroyed.  If  the  oilender  was,  as  suspected,  the  MuriUOf 
,  it  is  known  that  she  was  able  to  make  her  way  safely  to 
j  Cadiz.  Steamers  traverse  the  ocean  as  cabs  drive  along  Fleet 
Street — that  is,  without  any  conception  that  sailing-vessels  in. 
I  the  one  case,  and  pedestiinns  in  the  other,  have  any  right  to 
be  anywhere.  It  is  matter  of  common  knowledge  that,  with 
a  heavy  westerlv  wind,  Dungeness  Uoadstead  will  be  full  of 
ships,  and  a  steamer  traversing  that  anchorage  is  bound  to  expect 
to  tind  vessels  in  her  path.  It  is  possible  that  this  question, 
like  others,  has  two  sides  to  it  ;  but  we  should  think  that 
the  steamer  could  not  acquit  herself  of  gross  negligence. 
In  proportion  to  the  sympathy  that  has  been  excited  for  the 
victims  will  be  anger  aroused  against  the  authors  of  this 
calamity  if  they  disclose  themselves.  It  is  highly  improbable  that 
they  will  be  able  to  avoid  detection,  and  if  they  expected  to  do 
this  by  making  off,  thej'  committed  at  once  a  foolish  and  wiclced 
act.  The  reckless  conduct  of  powerful  steamers  is  a  growing 
cause  of  danger  to  sailing  ships  and  fishing  boats,  and  no  effort 
ought  to  be  spared  for  the  detection,  and,  if  possible,  for  the 
punishment,  of  such  ofi'enders.  A  ship  anchored  off  Dungeness 
ought  in  ordinary  weather  to  be  safe,  and  it  is  intolerable  that 
danger  unforeseen  and  inevitable  should  arise  from  the  mere 
caprice  of  a  steamer  to  whom  all  the  sea  is  open  for  her  course. 
It  may  not  be  practicable  to  do  more  than  raise  an  outcry  against 
those  who  ought  to  pay  both  in  purse  and  person  for  the  de- 
struction of  a  hue  ship  and  three  hundred  lives,  but  the  common 
sentiment  of  humanity  cannot  be  disregarded  nor  the  voice  of 
conscience  stifled  among  those  who  have  done  this  deed.  If  the 
captain  of  the  oU'endiug  steamer  be  alive,  his  existence  lience- 
forward  is  not  likely  to  be  enviable.  How  many  times  better  to 
have  died  like  Captain  Knowles  than  to  live  like  the  captain  of 
this  steamer ! 

An  incident  unusual  in  our  age  and  country  occurred  daring 
the  terrible  interval  between  the  ship  receiving  the  blow  and 
sinking.  In  order  to  enforce  his  order  to  save  the  women  first, 
Captain  Knowles  drew  a  revolver,  and  not  only  threatened  to 
shoot  the  men  who  crowded  into  the  boats,  but  actually  did  shoot 
one  of  them.  Tiiis  man,  having  narrowly  escaped  a  flrst  ball  in 
his  head,  received  a  second  in  his  knee,  and  now  lies  at  the  Dover 
Hospital.  \lc  is  a  single  man,  and  was  going  out  to  Tasmania  as 
a  labourer.  When  he  felt  the  shock  of  the  collision  he  came  on 
deck,  and  worked  with  the  other  passengers  at  the  pumps  until 
they  saw  tliat  the  water  was  too  strong  for  them.  As  hope 
vanished  the  confusion  on  deck  increased.  But  amid  all  was 
heard  the  voice  of  Captain  Knowles,  who,  having  seen  his  wife 
into  one  of  the  boats,  stood  at  the  wheel  giving  directions  for 
saving  life.  "Tlie  women  first;  I'll  shoot  the  man  that  dares  to 
get  into  a  boat."  The  narrator  of  course  alleges  that  he  was  not 
the  hrst  to  violate  this  order ;  but  when  other  men  entered  the 
boats  he  saw  no  reason  wliy  he  should  not  follow.  So  he  jumped 
into  a  boat  under  the  Captain's  eye,  was  ordered  out,  refused  to 
obey,  and  received  a  ball  in  his  knee.  He  was  right  from  a  selfish 
point  of  view  in  preferring  the  chance  of  being  shot  to  tlic  certainty 
of  being  drowned.  So  he  kept  his  place  in  tlie  boat  and  saved  his 
life.  He  states  that  the  Captain  would  have  shot  another  man, 
but  the  pistol  mi>sed  fire.  Before  he  could  offer  further  resistance 
the  boat  was  filled  and  cast  off,  and  rowed  to  a  tug-steiuner  which  . 
had  just  come  up.  Hardly  had  the  boat  got  alongside  when  by 
the  red  light  which  the  steamer  burned  the  figure-head  of  the 
Nurtlijleet  was  seen  to  sink  slowly  under  water.  The  crowded 
stern  rose  up  in  the  sea,  and  with  a  rushing  sound  almost  imme- 
diately disappeared.  The  tug  picked  up  thirtj'-four  people.  If 
she  had  arrived  earlier,  it  seems  probable  that  she  might  have 
rendered  eflicient  aid.  But  the  tragedy  was  too  rapidly  accom- 
plished. 

We  hear  so  much  of  international  arrangements,  that  perhnps  it 
may  not  be  too  much  to  expect  that  civilized  countries  will  anlve 
at  a  common  understanding  as  to  the  punishment  of  a  new  sort  of 
piracy.  When  a  steamer  comes  into  collision  with  a  sailing-vessel 
the  usual  rule  is  said  to  be  "  to  make  clear  off."  Many  a  "missing" 
vessel  has  thus  been  sent  to  the  bottom,  and  none  left  to  tell  the 
tale.  The  captain  of  the  steamer  does  not  know  the  name  of  the 
vessel  he  cut  down,  and  he  is  never  afterwards  absolutely  certain 
that  he  has  destroyed  life,  whereas  he  knows  that  he  has  pre- 
served his  own  professional  repiitalio)i.  Until  a  stringent  law  is 
enacted  by  general  consent,  making  it  a  seri(uis  offence  to  leave  a 
vessel  after  collision  without  rendering  assistance,  such  cases  as 
that  of  the  Northflcct  will  continue  to  occur,  and  British  vessels, 
being  the  most  crowded,  will  be  the  most  dangerous.    It  is  to 
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little  purpose  that  we  suppress  piracy  and  kidnapping  in  the 
Eastern  Oceau  if  we  tolerate  a  more  outrageous  form  of  maritime 
atrocity  within  sight  of  our  own  coast. 


MR.  SPURGEON  0^r  FOREIGX  RELIGIOJT  AND  ART. 

ME,.  SPUEGEON'S  record  of  his  foreign  experiences  appears 
to  have  become  an  annual  institution  at  the  Metropolitan 
Tabernacle.  We  can  quite  conceive  that  it  forms  a  pleasing  in- 
terlude in  "  the  simple  preaching  of  the  Gospel,"  which  he 
declares  to  be  his  peculiar  "  gift,"  and  an  appropriate  sequel  to 
*'  the  gigantic  tea-party  which  met  in  the  afternoon  in  the  lower 
buildings,"  and  adjourned  at  seven  o'clock  to  the  Tabernacle  to  see 
the  great  preacher  appear  in  the  character  of — we  suppose  we 
need  not  apologize  for  quoting  his  own  account  of  himself — well, 
of  "  a  goose."  Mr.  Spurgeon  began  by  assuring  his  hearers  that 
"  to  him  to  deliver  a  lecture  was  the  stei-nest  of  all  toil  ";  that  he 
never  contemplated  it  without  pain,  or  began  it  without  hesita- 
tion, or  finished  it  "  without  thinking  he  was  a  fool  to  attempt  it, 
and  should  be  a  greater  fool  if  he  ever  attempted  it  again."  Still 
he  liked  to  do  it  now  and  then  as  an  exercise  of  Christian 
humility ;  though  his  gifts  lay  entirely  in  another  line.  When- 
ever his  hearers  saw  a  goose  flying  they  might  say,  "That  is 
exactly  like  Mr.  Spurgeon  when  he  is  delivering  a  lecture."  In 
short,  notwithstanding  his  love  of  Christian  humiliation,  "  he  never 
would  have  given  the  lecture  at  all,  but  that  the  placards 
announcing  it  and  other  arrangements  were  made  in  his  absence  " — 
we  suppose  we  are  to  infer,  without  his  sanction.  It  would  be  rude 
to  contradict  Mr.  Spurgeon,  even  if  we  felt  any  temptation  to  do 
so,  and  it  is  only  due  to  him  to  say  that,  whatever  other  merits  his 
lecture  may  or  may  not  possess,  it  certainly  possesses  the  merit  of 
justifying  to  a  remarkable  degree  his  own  preliminary  descrip- 
tion of  what  was  to  be  expected  of  it.  But  even  this  solitary 
recommendation  he  is  too  modest  to  lay  claim  to  as  exclusively 
his  own.  "  Lecturing  on  one's  travels  nowadays,  even  if  one  was 
up  to  the  mark,  was  rather  a  puzzling  task,  when  you  just  got  into 
a  railway  carriage,  were  whirled  to  the  end  of  your  journey  and 
got  out  again,  and  that  was  all  you  knew  about  it."  What  sort 
of  task  it  is  when  one  is  not  up  to  the  mark  his  hearers  were  left 
to  infer  from  what  followed.  Probably  some  of  them  may  have 
agreed  with  him,  as  certainly  will  many  of  his  readers,  that  "  it 
is  most  absurd."  One  chance  of  being  able  to  confer  some 
"sparkle  and  vividness"  on  his  recollections  had  indeed  for  a 
moment  suggested  itself,  but — for  reasons  which  his  explanations 
only  render  the  more  mysterious — it  unhappily  passed  away. 
"He  had  been  in  hopes  at  one  time  that  the  brigands  would  have 
got  hold  of  him,  but  "  even  that  fond  hope  of  possible  assassination 
was  cruelly  dashed  to  the  ground,  for  "  troops  accompanied  the 
expedition,  and  as  there  was  no  chance  of  brigands,  he  refused  to 
go."    What  expedition  is  intended,  or  why  the  troops  accom- 

fanied  it,  is  not  very  clear.  It  cannot  mean  the  expedition  to 
taly,  for  Mr.  Spurgeon  was  already  there;  and  if  he  planned 
some  particular  expedition  with  a  view  to  enlarging  his  experiences 
by  a  study  of  brigand  life  au  naturel — as  seems  to  be  implied — one 
hardly  sees  why  the  military  escort  was  not  declined.  Or  are  we 
to  understand  that  the  Italian  Government  insists  on  manifesting 
its  new-born  zeal  for  freedom  of  conscience  and  gospel  truth  by 
forcing  a  guard  of  honour  on  the  illustrious  pastor  of  the 
Metropolitan  Tabernacle  whenever  he  visits  their  country  ?  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  desired  encounter  with  brigands  which  might 
have  supplied  "  something  entertaining  "  did  not  come  off ;  "  every- 
thing was  reduced  to  the  commonplace  level  of  a  railway  carriage, 
an  hotel,  and  perhaps  an  omnibus,  or  a  cab  or  two,"  from  which 
we  infer  tliat,  as  a  general  rule,  the  train  set  down  Mr.  Spurgeon 
fit  the  door  of  his  hotel.  With  such  materials  to  work  upon 
what  could  be  achieved  ?  Ex  ?uhilo  nihil  fit.  Not  even  to  the 
greatest  orator  is  it  given  to  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear. 
And  yet  Mr.  Spurgeon,  as  we  have  already  observed,  did  make  a 
very  remarlcable  di.-course — that  is  to  say,  a  discourse  which 
remarkably  illustrated  his  own  felicitous  simile  of  the  experiences 
of  a  flying  goose. 

The  lecturer  began  by  deprecating  a  severe  rebuke  administered 
to  him  on  a  former  occasion  by  a  learned  writer  for  saying  notliing 
about  pictures  and  statuary,  wliich  it  was  assumed  must  be 
interesting  to  any  person  of  education  and  taste.  We  must  confess 
to  a  sense  of  bewildered  curiosity  as  to  who  the  learned  writer 
can  possibly  have  been  who  was  anxious  to  hear  Mr.  Spurgeon's 
criticisms  on  tlie  Italian  picture  galleries ;  and  wo  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  lecturer  sliowod  more  wisdom  than  liis  critic, 
if  l(;ss  tlian  his  accustomed  UKfasuro  of  Christian  humility, 
in  refusing  to  gratify  so  inexplicable  a  wish.  Our  opinion 
of  his  discretion  would  liave  been  liighor  still  if  ho  had 
persevered  in  that  refusal,  without  troubling  liiniself  to  cxjilain 
the  reasons,  tliu  Hullicii^iiey  of  wliich  would  have  been  taken 
for  grunted  by  all  wlio  knew  anything  about  liim.  However, 
lie  lins  explained  tlieni,  and  in  a  manner  wliich  fully  justilies 
the  closing  comment  of  the  DaUij  A'cioa  reporter,  liiat  "  his  lec- 
ture was  marked  with  all  his  old  oloqucnce,  liuniour,  and  force  of 
application."  Mom  tliiin  all,  we  should  have  been  disposed  to 
say.  It  was  possible,  Mr.  Spurgeon  thought,  to  see  too  much 
of  these  tilings,  and  in  fact  lie  took  very  little  intorc:st  in  them 
himself.  "  After  walking  down  more  tliau  twi'uty  mihis  of  pic- 
ture galleries,  one  did  not  want  to  walk  down  twenty  miles  more; 
and  after  one  had  seen  the  porli'ait  of  a  man  twenty  thousand 
times,  it  began  to  get  rather  stale.''    Wo  havo  vainly  racked  our 


brains  and  our  memory  of  the  picture  galleries  of  Europe  to 
discover  whose  portrait  Mr.  Spurgeon  can  have  seen  twenty 
thousand,  or  even  two  thousand  times,  unless  indeed  his  refer- 
ence is  one  which,  being  on  less  familiar  terms  with  sacred  person- 
ages than  himself,  we  had  rather  not  specify.  That  he  was 
"heartily  sick  of  seeing  just  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again" 
we  can  quite  conceive.  Mr.  Spurgeon's  artistic  eye  is  probably 
about  as  correct  as  the  musical  ear  of  the  man  who  mistook 
"  God  save  the  Queen  "  for  the  "  Dead  March  in  Saul,"  and  the 
twenty  miles'  promenade  of  Italian  and  Belgian  picture  galleries 
must  have  been  a  very  vain  repetition  indeed  to  him.  However, 
it  supplied  him  abundant  scope  for  that  humour  and  force  of  appli- 
cation which  so  enchanted  the  reporter  of  the  Daily  News.  Last 
year  the  lecturer  was  extremely  forcible  in  his  comments  on  "  the 
Virgin's  milk,"  and  he  has  varied  the  application  this  year  by 
some  equally  appropriate  criticisms  on  "  the  Holy  Families  and 
Virgins  "  that  he  saw  in  ditferent  picture  galleries.  Unfortunately 
they  did  not  enable  him  "  to  form  any  conception  of  what  the 
"  Virgin  Mary  was  like,"  but,  on  the  contrary,  rather  confused 
him.  "  He  had  seen  her  as  a  Frenchwoman,  a  Dutchwoman, 
a  German,  a  Spaniard,  an  Italianwoman,  and,  last  of  all,  he  had 
seen  her  as  black  as  soot" — an  announcement  received  with  loud 
laughter  by  his  audience  at  the  Tabernacle.  And  then  follow 
some  highly  refined  and  appreciative  criticisms  on  the  flaying  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  and  Susannah  and  the  Elders,  and  then  a 
long  comment  on  the  martyrdom  of  "St.  Sebastian,  stuck 
full  of  arrows  like  a  pincushion  turned  into  a  porcupine  "  ;  the 
weary  iteration  of  whose  portraits — we  may  presume  in  the  churches 
at  Venice — does  not  seem  to  have  inspired  Mr.  Spurgeon  with 
any  admiration  for  Tintoretto,  but  only  with  a  very  strong  feel- 
ing of  dislike  to  the  Saint,  who,  he  evidently  thinks,  like 
Charles  II.,  took  much  too  long  in  dying.  Indeed  from  his  way  of 
referring  to  Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints  he  does  not  seem  ever  to 
have  heard  of  St.  Sebastian  before,  and  evidently  still  considers  him 
a  very  apocryphal  personage.  His  general  conclusion  is,  that  there 
is  not  only  a  great  monotony,  but  an  utter  want  of  talent,  among 
the  old  masters.  The  two  pictures  which  really  did  impress  him, 
"  on  which  we  might  gaze  and  yet  find  them  inexhaustible,"  were 
Paul  Potter's  Bull  at  the  Hague,  and  "  an  excellent  picture  of  a 
red  cabbage,"  where  and  by  whom  is  not  stated.  "  So  much  for 
the  pictures;  nobody  could  now  say  he  had  neglected  them." 
We  hope  the  learned  writer  who  wished  for  his  opinion  is  satis- 
fied with  the  flood  of  fresh  light  thrown  on  the  subject. 

After  having  disposed  of  the  brigands  whom  he  did  not  meet, 
and  of  the  pictures  of  which  he  met  with  a  good  many  more  than 
he  wanted,  Mr.  Spurgeon  proceeds  to  make  a  series  of  discursive 
reflections,  equally  humorous  and  edifying,  on  various  incidents  of 
his  journey.  Thus,  for  instance,  at  the  Brussels  station  he  saw  a 
carpet  laid  for  the  Queen  of  Belgium,  who  was  going  to  travel  by 
the  same  train  with  him,  and  he  was  quite  ready  to  join  in  a  hurrah 
for  her ;  but,  to  his  great  surprise,  there  was  no  hurrah ;  whereupon 
he  improves  the  occasion  by  observing  that,  as  Belgians  who  are 
silent  are  as  loyal  as  Englishmen  who  shout,  so  Quakers  are  not 
less  devout  than  Methodists — including  Baptists,  we  presume — 
but  "  the  reverend  gentleman  feared  he  would  not  make  a  good 
Quaker  himself,  as  he  was  rather  too  noisy  for  that."  He 
travelled  by  night  between  Vienna  and  Munich,  "  and  therefore  had 
no  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Bremen  Pass,"  wbatever  that  may  be ; 
but  at  Munich  he  was  much  interested — not  of  course  with  the 
frescoes  and  picture  galleries,  but  with  a  moveable  pulpit  at  the 
Basilica,  which  he  thought  "  would  be  a  capital  thing  for  a  Church 
of  England  edifice,  as  it  might  be  placed  in  one  position  for  the 
Eitualists,  in  another  for  the  Evangelicals,  and  in  another  for  the 
Broad  Churchmen,"  so  as  to  symbolize  "  the  dift'erent  sects  and 
doctrines  that  flourished  in  the  Establishment."  The  other  object 
of  interest  at  Munich  was  the  statue  of  Bavaria  over  the  Rtthmes 
Halle,  of  which  he  ascended  the  interior  with  a  candle,  but  failed  to 
gain  "  any  distinct  notion  of  the  statue  from  inside."  Most 
visitors  to  Munich  will  probably  be  more  than  satisfied  with  the 
very  distinct  notion  to  bo  gained  from  outside.  But  the  lecturer 
draws  the  profoimd  inference-  that  theologians  who  go  very  deep 
into  the  heart  of  a  subject  are  not  likely  to  understand  it  nearly  so 
well  as  those  who  contemplate  it  from  a  distance.  It  is  no  doubt 
by  this  judicious  process  of  distant  study  that  he  has  acquired  his 
own  knowledge  of  "  certain  theological  antiquities,  the  Fathers," 
of  whom  ho  was  forcibly  reminded  at  Venice  by  seeing  "  some 
antiquities  which  had  received  their  last  coat  of  varnish  the  day 
before."  And  his  study  of  modern  languages  is  evidently  con- 
ducted in  the  same  admirable  and  expeditious  method.  "The 
Gorman  language  might  be,  as  some  maintained  [who  had  been 
foolish  enough  to  go  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  subject],  very 
sweet;  but  to  him  who  [having  more  wisely  studied  it  f.rfrfi] 
knew  nothing  about  it,  it  seemed  in  the  dead  of  night  to  consist 
of  Yaw,  yaw,  and  Iloch,  hoch."  Nor  was  Gorman  religion  much 
better  than  the  Gorman  language.  "At  Bautzen  [Bot/.en  f]  on 
Sunday  h(!  saw  two  old  women  w<u'.>^hipping  idols  on  the  hills" — i.e. 
kneeling  before  a  crucili.x  ;  "  while  the  manliness" — ]\lr.  Spurgeon 
is  using  the  abstract  for  the  conerolo  by  a  well-known  classical 
figure  of  speech — "  was  practising  with  its  rillo  below."  Wo 
found  just  now  that  Mr.  Spurgeon  liad  no  very  keen  eye  for 
'I'inloretto'.s  pictures,  and  was  inclined  to  be  altogether  sce])tical 
about  St.  Sebastian.  It  is  oidy  fair  to  say  that  he  saw  something 
else  at  Venice  for  which  jiersons  who  do  not  study  history  on  the 
principle  on  which  he  studies  theology  and  languages  would  look 
m  vain;  and  that  is  "  tins  particular  s])ot  in  front  of  St.  Mark's 
whore  tho  Pope  of  old  put  his  foot  on  Iho  nock  of  Barbarossa  " — 
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a  story  ■wliicli  less  accomplislied  schoolboys  than  Lord  Macaulay's 
youthful  prodigy  know  to  be  as  purely  fobulous  as  Mr.  Spurgeon 
con!iiders  the  history  of  St.  Sebastian.  However,  it  supplied  him 
with  a  neat  little  Scriptural  contrast  between  "  Our  Saviour  and  the 
present  Pope,"  which  we  had  rather  not  quote  at  length,  though  it 
provoked  the  hearty  laughter  of  his  audience.  We  pass  over  some 
rather  rambling  remarks  on  the  decay  of  Popery  at  Kome  and  its 
revival  in  England,  to  come  to  the  chef-d'osttvrc  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's 
lecture.  It  should  be  observed  that  its  professed  subject  was 
"  his  recent  tour  in  Italy  and  a  visit  to  Pompeii."  On  the  latter 
subject,  however,  he  said  that  his  memory  altogether  failed  him, 
and  he  therefore  craved  permission  to  read  a  letter  he  had  sent 
liome  at  the  time  to  Mrs.  Spurgeon.  All  he  could  now  remember 
■was  that  the  sight  of  Herculaneum  and.  Pompeii  reminded  him 
irresistibly  of  the  judgment  which  overtook  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  the  site  of  those  cities  "  having  been  at  one  time  a 
place  of  pleasure  and  sin."  We  could  perhaps  mention  some 
other  places  of  which  the  same  might  be  said,  but  which  have  not 
been  buried  under  fishes  or  lava.  But  it  may  be  doubted  if  the 
Surrey  Tabernacle  can  be  considered  exactly  "  a  place  of  pleasure  " 
'by  "  any  person  of  ordinary  education  and  taste  "  while  the  bird 
who  had  flown  to  Italy  is  spreading  his  wings  over  the  pulpit. 
Mr.  Spurgeon's  lucubrations  on  Christian  art  are  undoubtedly 
striking,  but,  to  repeat  his  own  words,  "  it  is  possible  to  have  too 
much  of  these  things." 


THE  GUILD  OF  LITEBATURE. 


SOME  correspondence  in  the  newspapers  has  brought  to  re- 
collection the  Guild  of  Literature  and  Art,  which,  it  seems, 
still  survives.  Many  people  wiU  remember  the  name,  but  there  was 
a  general  impression  that  the  institution  had  long  ago  ceased  to 
exist.  It  has  a  curious  history,  which  may  be  briefly  told.  The 
Guild  was  established  in  that  year  of  wonders  and  of  all  sorts  of  re- 
generation, 185 1.  Its  object  was  to  assist  struggling  or  im- 
poverished men  of  letters  and  artists,  and  to  found  an  institution 
where  "  honourable  rest  from  arduous  labour  shall  still  be 
associated  with  the  discharge  of  congenial  duties."  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens,  Lord  Lytton  (then  Sir  Edward),  and  some  others  took 
the  lead  in  this  movement.  Lord  Lytton  presented  the  brother- 
hood with  a  piece  of  land  near  Knebworth,  and  with  a  comedy 
In  five  acts.  The  land  was  to  be  used  as  a  site  for  the  new  insti- 
tution, and  the  play  was  to  be  acted  in  order  to  provide  funds  to 
■build  it.  In  accordance  with  this  scheme  Mr.  Dickens  led  a  band 
of  amateur  actors  through  the  country,  and  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  was  thus  collected.  But  somehow  there  was  a  difficulty 
about  getting  the  project  into  a  practical  shape.  Here  Wiis  the 
land  and  the  money,  but  for  a  long  time  there  was  no  institution.  It 
was  not  till  83  late  as  1865  that  three  houses  were  built  fit  Stevenage 
on  the  ^ound  presented  by  Lord  Lytton.  And  after  this  there 
was  again  a  hitch.  Having  got  thus  far,  the  Guild  began  to  suffer 
from  an  odd  kind  of  decay — a  decay  not  of  funds,  but  of  objects  on 
whom  to  expend  the  funds.  The  houses  were  intended  for  poor 
men  of  letters,  actors,  or  artists,  but  none  could  be  found  who 
were  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  this  snug  retreat.  Most  Com- 
mittees who  have  anything  to  bestow  are  embarrassed  by  the 
■number  of  candidates  pressing  round  them.  But  with  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Guild  of  Literature  those  familiar  conditions  were 
reversed,  and  they  had  to  set  to  work  to  seek  out  persons  who 
could  be  coaxed,  argued,  or  bullied  into  accepting  their  favours. 
All  their  efforts,  however,  to  find  tenants  for  their  houses,  rent 
free,  with  a  pension,  and  gas  .md  water  laid  on,  proved  unavailing. 
Once  or  twice  they  had  a  nibble,  but  the  fish  always  managed  to 
get  clear  off.  It  would  seem  that  the  houses  have  remained  un- 
tenanted during  nearly  the  whole  time  they  have  been  standing. 
The  Guild  continues  to  exist  in  the  shape  of  a  Committee,  the 
members  of  which  meet  at  intervals  to  condole  with  each  other  on 
•the  impossibility  of  discovering  any  necessitous  authors  or  artists, 
and  to  see  that  their  funds  are  safe  in  the  bank.  A  proposal  was 
made  a  year  or  two  since  to  wind  up  the  whole  affair,  and  hand 
over  the  money  to  some  other  body,  but  nothing  came  of  it. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  rash  to  conclude  that  the  race  of  decayed 
authors  and  artists  is  absolutely  extinct.  When  we  look  into  the 
conditions  of  life  in  the  Stevenage  houses,  we  can  have  little 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  unpopularity  of  the  establishment. 
It  is  a  fault  with  many  kindly,  well  meaning  people  that  they  do 
not  care  to  make  others  happy  except  in  accordance  with  some 
pet  theory  of  their  own.  And  this  was  one  of  the  defects  of  the 
Guild  of  Literature  and  Art.  It  wfis  a  novelist's  dream  of  a 
happy  brotherhood  of  authors  and  artists.  The  poet  and  the 
painter,  the  novelist  .ind  the  historian,  the  dramatist  and  the 
actor  who  had  given  life  to  his  creations  on  the  stage,  were  all 
to  be  gathered  together,  to  spend  their  declining  years,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  more  prosperous  members  of  their  vtirious  pro- 
fessions. "  Honourable  rest  from  arduous  labour "  was  to  be 
associated  with  the  discharge  of  congenial  duties.  The  brethren 
would  have  constant  opportunities  for  genial  intercourse.  Occa- 
eionally  some  of  the  great  men  from  town  would  drop  in  with  their 
budget  of  gossip,  kind  remembrances  from  absent  friends  and 
flattering  words  for  the  old  fellows  on  the  shelf.  The  poet  would 
quaver  one  of  his  ditlie.s,  the  actor  would  give  a  recitation, 
the  novelist  would  tell  some  good  stories,  and  the  artists  would 
have  some  sketches  to  show.  There  would  be  a  quick  inter- 
change of  thought  and  wit,  and  so  the  days  would  pass  in 
cheerful  and  dignified  leisure,  with  just  a  touch  of  "  congenial 


duties  "  now  and  tl-en  to  disguise  tlie  charity.  It  was  a  very- 
pretty  notion,  and  one  can  almost  fancy  tiie  surt  of  story  which 
Bulwer  or  Dickens  might  have  made  of  it.  It  was  fitter, 
indeed,  for  a  romance  than  for  reality.  The  novelist  in 
making  up  his  book  can  move  his  puppets  as  he  pleases.  Living 
puppets  are  more  troublosome,  and  so  the  promoters  of  the 
Guild  discovered.  The  characters  would  not  got  iuto  the  pretty 
framework,  or,  if  popped  in  for  a  minute,  were  out  again  directly. 
The  truth  is,  the  wliolc  idea  was  an  absurd  anachronism.  Nothing 
could  be  more  fantastic  or  impracticable  than  a  monastic  settle- 
ment of  poor  authors  and  artists  from  London,  planted  among  the 
meadows  of  Hertfordshire.  The  poor  fellows  to  whom  it  was 
proposed  to  take  up  their  quarters  at  Stevenage  looked  at  the 
matter  from  a  hard  realistic  point  of  view.  It  was  several  miles 
from  a  railway  station,  there  was  no  late  train  from  town,  and 
railway  travelling  was  expensive.  They  could  not  run  up  to  town 
for  dinner  or  the  play  tmd  back  again  the  same  night.  Lord 
Lytton  and  Mr.  Dickens  may  possibly  have  persuaded  themselves 
that,  if  it  had  been  their  fate,  they  could  have  passed  their  old 
age  pleasantly  enough  in  the  Homes  of  the  Guild,  smoking  their 
pipes  together  in  the  arbour,  and  clinking  their  glasses  by  the 
fireside.  Successful  men  often  have  such  fancies,  and  are  scarcely 
able  to  make  allowance  for  the  void  which  is  left  in  forlorn, 
broken-down  existences.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  was  just 
as  well  that  the  Homes  should  have  stood  tenantless  and  deserted. 
If  they  had  been  filled,  just  fancy  what  a  colony  it  would  have 
been !  The  members  would  all  be  men  who  had  more  or  less 
failed  in  life.  It  would  be  only  natural  that  they  should  owe 
the  world  a  grudge  for  their  misfortunes,  and  their  chronic 
irritation  would  scarcely  be  soothed  by  finding  tliemselves  cut  off 
from  !xll  their  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  packed  together  and 
ticketed  as  a  bundle  of  failures.  The  "  poor  authors "  might 
possibly  have  become  a  kind  of  show  in  a  dull  neighbourhood, 
where  there  is  little  else  to  be  seen ;  Knebworth  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  almshouses  on  the  other.  If  the  money  had  been 
distributed  in  annuities,  free  from  the  tie  of  local  residence,  the 
poor  old  fellows  could  have  lived  witli  their  friends  and  kept  up 
some  kind  of  quiet  communion  with  the  world  of  which  they  had 
ceased  to  be  active  members,  and  nobody  need  have  been  any  the 
wiser.  They  would  not  have  been  made  conspicuous  by  any 
badge  or  label,  and  would  not  have  had  the  recollection  of  their 
misfortunes  thrust  upon  them  at  every  turn.  It  is  obvious  that  if 
charity  is  to  be  given  to  artists  and  men  of  letters,  it  should  be 
given  in  a  delicate,  simple,  unostentatious  form. 

It  maybe  supposed  that,  if  the  conditions  ou  which  the  pensions 
of  the  Guild  were  offered  had  been  less  irksome  and  repulsive, 
there  would  have  been  a  sufficient  number  of  candidates  for  them. 
There  must  surely  be  some  decayed  literary  men  still  left  in  the 
world,  just  as  there  are  decayed  lawyers  and  decayed  greengrocers ; 
but  it  maybe  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  general  prosperity  of  literature 
that  even  its  least  successful  professors  should  be  too  independent 
to  accept  assistance  except  ou  their  own  terms.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  there  ever  was  any  particular  necessity  for  the  Guild  of 
Literature.  One  of  its  objects  was  to  encourage  provident  habits 
and  life  assurance.  But  a  provident  literary  man  can  do  a  great 
deal  better  for  himself  by  insuring  his  life  in  some  good  office 
than  by  subscribing  to  a  small  class  society;  and  it  usually 
happens  that  those  who  require  help  fire  just  those  who  have 
never  subscribed  at  all.  One  of  the  difficulties  of  providing 
special  help  for  destitute  literary  men  is  the  difficulty  of  knowing 
what  constitutes  a  literary  man.  The  number  of  professional 
writers  who  write  books  or  articles  and  who  do  nothing  else  is 
comparatively  small.  A  great  deal  of  writing  is  done  by  bar- 
risters, clergymen,  soldiers,  who  have  quite  as  much  right  to  be 
reckoned  literary  men  as  the  professional  writers.  The  idea  that 
men  of  letters  and  artists  are  less  bound  than  other  men  to  be 
steadily  industrious  and  provident,  and  that,  if  they  fall  into 
distress,  it  is  the  business  of  other  classes,  as  a  matter 
of  duty,  to  come  to  their  relief,  is  happily  disappearing.  A 
claim  of  this  kind  cfinnot  be  substantiated,  and  to  yield  to  it 
does  infinitely  more  harm  than  good.  A  capable  mau  may 
by  hard  work  make  a  decent  living  in  literature,  as  in  other 
occupations,  and  a  few  grow  rich.  But  it  is  well  that  literary 
labourers  should  understand  that,  as  far  as  worldly  rewards  are 
concerned,  the  value  of  their  work  is  just  what  it  will  fetch  in  the 
market,  and  tiiat  they  have  no  right  to  expect  to  be  maintained 
on  any  other  terms.  There  is  a  remark,  however,  which  one  often 
hears,  and  as  to  the  truth  of  which  we  are  by  no  means  clear.  It 
is  said  that  it  is  a  happy  thing  for  literature  that  it  has  been  re- 
lieved from  its  obligations  to  private  patrons.  Unquestionably  it 
is  a  good  thing  that  poets  and  historians  should  be  able  to  get  a 
living  without  having  to  cringe  to  and  toadj'  rich  boobies,  but  it 
is  just  possible  that  there  may  be  a  servility  to  the  public  which 
is  scarcely  more  honourable  or  wholesome  than  servility  to  a  patron. 
It  is  absurd  to  say  that  a  good  book  will  always  find  a  publisher 
willing  to  buy  it  and  print  it.  An  author  must  consider  what  will 
please  the  publishers,  and  the  publishers  have  to  consider  the  taste 
of  the  public,  and  the  taste  of  the  public  is  not  invariably  of  the 
highest  and  purest  kind.  A  writer  may  not  be  appreciated  till  he 
is  dead,  and  that  is  awkward  for  the  writer,  and  especially  for  his 
family,  if  he  has  one.  It  is  quite  possible  to  conceive  various 
kinds  of  literary  work  of  great  importance,  but  of  an  unpopular 
kind,  by  which  a  man  could  certainly  not  support  himself  if  he 
had  to  depend  solely  on  the  public.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
wciilthy  man  should  not  order  a  book — a  treatise,  a  history,  a  poem, 
or  what  not — ^j  ust  as  he  commissions  a  picture  iiom  a  painter  or  a 
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lust  from  a  sculptor.  If  the  patron  expected  the  man  of  letters 
lo  attend  him  in  society,  to  cut  jokes  for  him,  and  flatter  him,  and 
Rdd  to  his  importance  by  his  puffery  and  servility,  the  connexion 
would  of  course  be  degrading  and  pernicious  to  both  ;  but  as  long 
US  the  transaction  tt  -^  a  simple  matter  of  business,  it  is  difhcult  to 
see  Trhy  there  should  ue  anything  dishonourable  in  a  writer  selling 
his  work  to  a  patron  any  more  than  to  a  printer.  At  any  rate  it  is 
the  class  of  men  who  devote  themselves  to  the  least  profitable 
tranches  of  literature  who  have  the  strongest  claim  on  Literary 
Punds  and  Guilds  of  Literature. 


THE  OLD  MASTERS  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 
III. 

HAVING  in  two  previous  papers  dealt  with  painters  who 
belong  to  Southern  Europe — that  is,  to  the  cognate  peninsulas 
of  Italy  and  of  Spain — we  now  turn  to  certain  art  groups  or  schools 
•which  by  race  and  by  character  of  work  pertain  to  Northern  or  to 
Western  Europe.  Indeed  Holbein,  who  by  the  remarkable  por- 
traits here  exhibited  first  demands  our  notice,  approaches  so  near 
to  our  shores  and  comes  home  so  closely  to  our  sympathies  as  to 
he  almost  English.  "  The  Two  Ambassadors  "  (114),  one  of  the 
noblest  portiait  pictures  extant,  was  painted  in  England,  and  tlie 
sitters  are  English.  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  poet  and  diplomatist,  in 
sumptuous  apparel,  looks  from  one  side  of  the  picture  direct  to 
the  spectator ;  on  the  other  stands  in  more  sober  garb  some 
learned  professor.  The  black  cap  of  a  doctor,  and  also  the  sun-dials, 
the  celestial  and  terrestrial  globes,  and  mathematical  instruments 
ranged  by  the  doctor's  side,  indicate  his  calling,  just  as  the  musical 
instruments  may  be  taken  to  symbolize  the  Muses  to  whom  Wyatt 
was  devoted.  The  ambiguous  creature  in  the  foreground,  which 
has  confounded  the  critics,  is  appai'ently  the  bone  of  a  large  fish  ; 
a  set  of  teeth  can  be  made  out.  The  hands  are  scarcely  in  the  best 
style  of  the  master ;  though  finely  drawn,  and  full  of  character,  they 
are  hard,  and  though  unusually  well  coloured,  they  are  wooden.  The 
accessories  strike  the  eye  as  wondrously  realistic  ;  yet  the  details 
show  no  touch  of  the  brush  — a  method  of  handling  which  marks 
the  old  German  school  generally.  It  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
that  Holbein  could  find  time  to  get  through  all  this  incredible 
amount  of  drudgery  himself;  and  accordingly  the  picture  shows  the 
inequalities  which  are  commonly  incident  to  the  division  of 
labour.  The  panel  has  blackened  and  fallen  into  bad  condition ; 
the  ten  planks  out  of  which  this  unusually  large  surface  is  con- 
structed can  be  distinctly  counted  by  the  open  cracks  between 
them.  This  is  the  most  important  work  by  Holbein  in  England  ; 
the  still  more  important  composition  known  as  "  The  Family  of  Sir 
Thomas  jMore  "  being  now  pronounced  a  copy,  the  original  of  which 
has  been  lost.  Also  from  Longford  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Eadnor,  come  two  historic  heads,  the  portrait  of  Erasmus  (178), 
and  of  his  friend  ^gidius  (175),  a  celebrated  traveller  of 
Antwerp.  A  doubt  has  been  raised  by  Mr.  Wornum  whether 
these  two  portraits  are  by  Holbein  or  Quintin  Matsys,  and 
as  an  indubitable  picture  by  the  latter  artist,  "  The  Misers  " 
(188),  hangs  close  by,  no  better  opportunity  is  likely  to 
occur  of  settling  the  controversy  b}'  direct  appeal  to  inter- 
nal evidence.  On  comparing  these  several  works,  it  strikes  us 
that  the  handling  of  the  "  Blacksmith  of  Antwerp  "  is  heavier, 
broader,  ruder,  than  the  touch  of  Holbein.  In  contrast  the  heads 
of  Erasmus  and  of  his  friend  /Eyidius,  though  not  quite  identical 
in  style—  tor  IJolbein  often  difi'ered  from  himself — are  subtle  in  out- 
line, delicate  in  modelling,  refined,  though  keen,  in  intellectual 
outlook ;  indeed  so  perfect  are  they  that  they  might  serve  as 
sample  winks  of  the  painter  at  his  best.  Accordingly  Dr.  Waagen 
says  that  the  portrait  of  Erasmus  "  is  alone  worth  a  pilgrimage  to 
Longford  Castle."  In  the  year  1 7  54  the  picture  was  bought  as 
genuine;  the  price  given  being  one  hundred  and  five  guineas, 
while  the  conii)anion  portrait  obtained  ninety-one  guineas.  The 
smallness  of  these  sums  can  have  no  bearing  on  the  question  of 
authorship,  that  point  having  been  only  recently  mooted  by  Mr. 
Wornum,  who  nniy  boast  of  having  conferred  on  Holbein  the 
singular  service  of  robbing  him  of  siyiud  works  which  most  authori- 
ties ascribe  to  him.  Turning  to  the  historic  evidence,  we  incline 
to  think  that  it  tends,  like  the  internal  traits,  to  substantiate 
the  claim  not  of  the  painter  of  Antwerp,  but  of  the  painter 
of  Uasle.  The  doubt  could  never  have  arisen  liad  there  not 
been  two  portraits  of  Erasmus  to  be  found  or  accoimtod  for. 
It  is  certain  that  the  one  was  painted  by  Quintin  Matsys, 
and  sent  to  Sir  Tho^la^  More;  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  other 
was  ))»inled  by  lloJbein,  who  became  iiimself  the  bearer  of 
the  gift  to  the  same  Chancellor.  Sir  Thomas  Moro  was  thus 
the  hap])y  po.>;s(!S8or  of  two  portraits  of  his  fiicnd,  and  the 

?uestion  i.s  wliich  of  the  two  now  hangs  in  the  Royal  Academy, 
lerinan  (irimm,  the  well-known  (Jerman  critic,  strenuously 
rebuts  tlie  assumption  that  (Quintin  Matsys  is  the  author.  Ho 
attempts  to  show  that  Mr.  Wornum  is  wholly  wrong  in  dates  and 
in  till!  reading  of  thi;  iriscri[)ti()n.  In  fact,  the  Erasmus  portrait 
bears  the  signature  "  .lohamies  Ilolljein,  I  J2  which  must  sullii'o 
to  decide  the  issiu;  stive  on  the  suppoNilion  of  lorgery.  FlerrtTrimm, 
however,  is  aljle  to  suli.itanliati!  this  siiinature  Ijy  proof  that  in  the 
year  I  523  the  poi  trait  of  Erasmus  was  actuallv  painted  in  ISaslo 
by  llolheni.  Moreover  the  letter  of  thanks  writ ti  ii  by  Sir  Tiiomus 
More  six  years  previon-ily,  on  receipt  of  the  (^>iiintiii  Matsys  ]uctiire, 
expressly  slates  that  I'lrasmiiH  is  deiiicted  in  the  act  of  writing, 
whicli  should  at  once  seltie  the  ilispiite,  inasmucii  as  the  picture 
iVoni  Lonjjlord  Cuslle  in  no  way  luiswers  lo  this  description,  'i'lie 


companion  portrait  of  jEgidius,  on  a  twin  panel,  has  been  long 

accounted  a  genuine  work  by  Holbein,  though  the  evidence,  we 
admit,  is  not  quite  conclusive.  The  picture  of  Erasmus,  all  ques- 
tions of  authorship  apart,  is,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  the  best 
of  the  many  portraits  with  which  we  are  acquainted  at  "home  and 
abroad.  No  face  is  better  known  ;  the  scholarly  head,  the  shrewd 
and  searching  eye,  the  sharply  chiselled  nose  and  chin,  the  firmly 
set  mouth,  and  the  quiet  mien  of  this  bookish  reformer  are 
f^imiliar  as  household  words  wherever  the  Eeformation  has  taken 
root. 

"  The  Misers,"  or  "  The  Money  Changers,"  is  a  motive  on  whicli 
Quintin  Matsys  played  several  variations.  The  idea  of  the  picture 
now  exhibited  by  Lord  Lyttelton  is  repeated  in  identical  or 
analogous  compositions  at  Windsor  Castle,  in  the  Munich  Gallery, 
and  in  the  Louvre.  The  Windsor  Castle  picture  has  cast  its 
confreres  rather  unfairly  into  the  shade,  and  yet  of  this  work  as 
well  as  of  its  replicas  Dr.  Waagen  writes  as  follows : — "  I  am 
not  disposed  to  consider  this  example,  or  others  I  know  of  the 
same  composition,  as  the  originals,  but  rather  as  repetitions,  and 
chiefly  by  Quintin's  son  Jan."  Perhaps  it  might  he  going  a  little 
too  far  to  assert  that  the  work  in  Burlington  House  is  the  original, 
yet  we  have  heard  the  opinion  expressed  that  the  composition  at 
Windsor  is  its  inferior.  Certainly  in  quality  and  mastery,  in 
character  and  realism,  the  Lyttelton  picture  is  of  the  painter's 
very  best.  No  subject  is  more  familiar  to  the  public  eye,  and 
assuredly  when  once  seen  it  can  never  be  forgotten.  The  picture 
has  the  advantage  of  possessing  a  telling  story  which  those  who 
run  can  read  ;  the  title  is  borne  out  to  the  letter  by  the  canny 
couple  of  usurers  who  greedily  count  over  their  heaps  of  gold  and 
silver  coin.  The  scene  is  true  to  the  very  life,  and  the  literal 
and  illusive  mode  of  setting  down  the  minutest  circumstance 
adds  to  the  reality.  As  a  study  of  character  there  is  nothing  more 
graphic  in  the  whole  realm  of  art ;  Hogarth  has  never  delineated 
nor  Dickens  described  incidents  more  true  to  actual  life.  In  the 
wrinkles  of  the  faces  may  be  read  not  only  shrewdness  hut 
chicanery,  not  so  much  the  caution  and  the  calculation  of  the 
honest  trader  as  the  stealth  and  stratagem  of  the  usurer.  And 
yet  the  characters  are  not  overdrawn  as  in  the  case  of  a 
favourite  and  oft-repeated  subject,  "  The  Dishonest  Gamester"  of" 
Caravaggio.  Quintin  Matsys  lies  on  the  frontier  line  which 
divides  sacred  and  secular  art ;.  his  grandest  work  is  the  "  Descent 
from  the  Cross  "  in  the  Antwerp  Museum,  and  no  less  great  in  its 
way  is  this  "  Misers."  The  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  to  which  this  work  probably  belongs,  is  an  early  date  for 
a  profane  subject.  The  period  of  Madonnas  and  Holy  Families 
had  not  passed  away.  Teniers  and  his  crew  did  not  come  till  a 
century  later.  Next  to  the  "  Misers  "  happens  to  hang 
"The  Ale-house  Door"  (187),  by  De  Hooge,  a  work  which, 
though  little  short  of  perfect  in  technique,  serves  to  point  to  the 
absolute  secularization  of  art  in  the  second  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  As  some  compensation  for  poverty  or  baseness 
of  idea  the  Dutch  school  oflers  realism,  naturalism,  and  individual- 
ism, as  in  a  little  gem  by  Gerard  Dow,  "  A  Geographer  at  his 
Studies"  (76). 

Albert  Diirer  and  Jan  Van  Eyck  suffer  cruel  injury  by  the  panels 
which  are  made  to  pass  imder  their  several  names.  "  The  Holy 
Women  at  the  Sepulchre"  (171)  can  at  most  be  but  of  the  school 
of  Van  Eyck  ;  the  handling  is  alone  suflicient  to  show  the  rude 
mechanic  ;  that  such  a  botch  can  pass  muster  for  a  masterwork. 
says  little  for  the  authorities  that  rule  in  Burlington  House.  We 
have  already  denounced  as  spurious  "A  Triptych  "  (160),  falsely 
ascribed  to  Albert  Diirer;  and  scarcely  more  authentic  is  "  The 
Procession  to  Calvary"  (173).  A  similar,  if  not  an  identical, 
composition  in  Dresden  is  entered  in  the  catalogue  of  the  (Jallery 
as  " Die  Kreuztragung  Christi.  Grau  in  Gran  gemalt."  But  the 
Iloyal  Academy  "apparently  thinks  to  silence  all  suspicion  by 
printing  the  words  "  I'ainted  1527 — with  inscription,  and  the 
artist's  monogram."  As  if  a  copyist  would  not  copy  inscription 
and  monogram  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  special  care.  -We 
appeal  to  any  artist  or  any  man  of  well-trained  eye  to  sny 
whether  Diirer  could  po.ssibly  have  been  guilty  of  these  bungling 
touches.  "A  Portrait  Unknown"  (189)  seems  to  bo  ascribed 
to  Diirer  on  sounder  data.  We  admit  that  a  more  repulsive 
head  was  never  put  on  canvas,  but  that  is  rather  the  fault  of  the 
sitter  than  of  the  painter.  Yet  we  have  not  been  able  to  identify 
the  work.  Neither  would  it  be  easy  to  prove  by  documentary 
evidence  that  the  portraits  of  "Luther  and  Melanchthon"  (170),. 
or  of  "The  IClectors  of  Saxony"  (184),  come  directly  from  Lucas 
Cranach.  These  portraits  are  no  doubt  to  be  classed  among  the  very 
numerous  repetitions  found  in  Nuremberg,  Muuich,  &c.  &e.  In  the 
Manchester  Art  Treasures  there  was  a  picture  contributed  by  the 
Earl  of  Craven  of  "  The  Klector  of  Saxony  and  the  Ueformers." 
It  is  known  that  a  multitude  of  portraits  such  as  the  four  now 
exhibited  were  manufactured  by  mechanical  joiiriieyinen,  and  that 
Cranach  injured  his  good  name  by  allowing  his  monogram  to  be 
allixed.  More  than  doubtful  also  is  "  Tlie  Descent  from  the 
Cross  "  (159),  here  put  down,  like  many  other  pictures,  at  a  mere 
venture.  \  an  der  (iocs,  as  a  scholar  of  Jan  Van  Eyck,  could  not 
liuvo  been  guilty  of  this  handicraft.  From  what  we  have  said  it 
will  be  inferred  that  what  Dr.  Waagen  terms  "  the  I'eutouic 
stylo"  is  badly  shown  at  Ihirlington  House. 

Yet  Bembratidt  is  strong;  indeed  "The  Lady  opening  the 
CJasemcnt"  (81),  lent  by  the  (iiieon,  has  for  quality  and  line  ela- 
boration few  equals  at  home  or  abroad.  The  nearest  approach 
to  it  we  can  recall  is  the  portrait  of  the  painter's  first  wife  Saskia 
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in  the  Cassel  Gallery.  In  works  of  this  character,  -which 
would  appear  to  belong  to  the  artist's  middle  manner,  it  is 
instructive  to  study  the  consummate  execution.  Kenibrandt's 
first  style  was  comparative^  thin,  dry,  and  hard ;  his  latest 
products,  in  contrast,  are  over-laden  with  pigments,  and  the 
sui-face  and  texture  become  somewhat  botchy  and  rotten.  The 
figure  now  exhibited  just  strikes  the  happy  mean.  The  colours 
are  glowing,  liquid,  and  translucent ;  the  lace  is  painted  solidly ; 
the  flesh  tones  are  enhanced  by  warm  and  trausparentglazings.  The 
colour  is  so  pitched  that  white  would  stand  out  as  a  crudity;  con- 
sequently the  white  of  the  linen  uuderdress  is  made  almost  golden, 
after  the  common  practice  of  the  Venetians.  Lastly,  we  may 
note  the  dodgy  way  of  painting  details,  such  as  a  fan,  a  brooch, 
and  earrings.  The  pigments  are  here  loaded  in  positive  relief; 
and  this  solidity  is  set  in  opposition  to  transparent  tones  and 
glittering  high  lights.  But  the  imitation  is  above  servility  ;  the 
execution  even  of  the  smallest  circumstance  is  broad  and 
gener.ilized..  In  its  way  there  is  scarcely  a  liner  piece  of  painting 
in  the  world.  Young  artists  will  do  well  to  analyse  the  different 
manipulations  now  to  be  seen  in  Burlington  House.  They  might 
pass  with  advantage  from  this  largely  treated  head  by  Rembrandt 
to  the  miniature  "Geographer"  (76),  by  Dow;  then  to  the 
naturalistic  "  Woman  making  an  Omelette  "  (92),  by  Velasquez  ; 
thence  to  the  severe  "  Ambassadors  "(11 4),  by  Holbein  ;  after- 
wards to  the  stately  "  Cornaro  Family  "  (146),  by  Titian  ;  and, 
lastly,  they  might  end  with  the  highly  wrought  "  Agony  in  the 
Gaiden  "  (176),  by  Raffaelle.  Thus  within  the  short  range  of 
three  rooms  is  found  an  answer  to  the  question,  how  representa- 
tive masters  and  leading  schools  set  down  their  facts  and  gave 
expression  to  their  thoughts  ;  how  they  arranged  their  palettes  and 
handled  their  brushes ;  how  execution  was  with  them  never  an 
accident,  but  always  the  outwai'd  sign  of  an  underlying  law  ;  how 
each  touch  was,  in  a  manner,  part  of  the  artist  himself.  Hand- 
writing, deportment,  voice,  aie-not  more  certain  indices  of  cha- 
racter than  the  touch  of  one  of  these  old  masters  on  panel  or 
canvas  ;  though  dead,  they  yet  speak.  We  have  dwelt  on  these 
somewhat  obvious  ideas  because  one  chief  use  of  a  collective 
exhibition  of  miscellaneous  master-works  is  to  enable  the  student 
to  take  a  comparative  view  of  the  wide  field  of  art,  to  make  a 
demonstration,  as  it  were,  in  the  comparative  anatomy  of  art 
developments,  and  to  determine  the  landmarks  which  divide 
historic  schools.  The  present  exhibition  by  its  diversity  and  its 
even  balance  seems  eminently  well  fitted  to  attain  these  ends. 

The  Italianized  French  school  is  represented  by  its  chief 
masters,  Nicolas  Poussin  and  Claude  Lorrain.  "The  Worship 
of  the  Golden  Calf  (105),  and  "  The  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea  " 
(155),  both  from  the  Earl  of  Radnor's  collection,  are  said  by  Dr. 
W'aagen  to  have  few  equals  anywhere,  even  in  the  Louvre. 
These  impetuous  and  somewhat  lawless  compositions  may  recall 
the  singular  terms  used  by  the  Italian  poet  Maiino  in  introducing 
Poussin  to  Cardinal  Barberini — "  Vederete  un  giovane  che  a  la  furia 
del  diavolo."  The  pictures,  as  usual,  suffer  from  the  aggravation 
of  the  reds  in  a  darkly  primed  canvas.  The  judgment  of  Reynolds 
on  Poussin  may  be  justly  applied  to  these  most  characteristic 
works ;  there  is  "  grt  at  bustle  and  tumult,"  "  there  is  no  principal 
figure,  no  principal  light,  no  groups;  everything  is  dispersed,  and 
in  such  a  state  of  confusion  that  the  eye  finds  no  repose  any- 
where." And  yet  these  compocitions  prove  the  learned  Poussin,  who 
deliberately  formed  his  style  on  the  antique,  to  be  studious  in 
drawiug  and  in  character,  and  highly  dramatic  in  action. 
We  hope  in  a  future  year  to  see  the  painter's  master-work, 
^'The  Plague  of  Athens."  Also  from  Lord  Radnor's  gallery 
■come  two  exquisite  examples  of  Claude,  the  Rise  and  Decline' 
•of  the  Roman  Empire  (144-147),  which  have  been  respectively 
engraved  by  Mason  and  WooUet.  The  same  title  is  given  to 
two  landscapes  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery.  The  pictures  before 
us  are  as  enchanted  visions ;  in  the  one  the  sun  rises  on  the  Bay 
of  Nfiples  ;  in  the  other  the  evening  closes  over  lionian  ruins, 
including  the  Arch  of  Titus  and  the  Colosseum.  These  allegorical 
compositions  may  have  set  Turner's  imagination  to  work  in  the 
direction  of  "  Modem  Italy  "  and  "  Ancient  Italy."  With  the 
ideal  treatment  of  Claude  may  be  contrasted  the  litei'al  transcripts 
of  Vandevelde,  the  greatest  marine  painter  of  the  Dutch  school. 

Vessels  in  a  Calm  "  (79)  is  a  fine  study  of  greys  in  the  tails, 
the  sky,  and  the  sea.  We  must  not  forget  another  ma-terly  work 
which  asserts  its  rare  merit,  though  the  panel  is  rent  from  "side  to 
side;  "Dort;  River  Scene,  with  Shipping  and  Boats"  (206),  is 
by  Jan  Dubbels,  an  artist  who  is  sometimes  rnistfiken  for  Vande- 
velde and  Backhuysen.  It  is  said  that  there  are  but  two  examples 
of  Dubbels  in  England — one  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  the  other  the  luminous  liquid  and  literal  coast  scene  here 
contribut  d  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

Vandyck  is  repiesented  by  no  fewer  tlian  eighteen  portraits  ;  he 
is  only  exceeded  by  Reynolds,  who  reaches  a  total  of  tw  enty-tliree 
works.  'J'he  courtly  manner  of  Vandyck  is  almost  too  familiar  to 
need  comment.  One  portrait,  however,  that  of  "  The  First 
Counlfc.ss  of  Southampton  "  (l  1 1),  lent  by  the  Dowager  Countess 
Cowper,  calls  for  special  mention  as  a  supreme  but  meretricious 
effort.  The  lady  is  placed  in  mid  air,  borne  up  among  cloud.-',  and 
above  her  head  descends  a  shower  of  golden  glory  ;  a  globe  is 
under  her  arm,  and  a  skull  lies  at  her  feet.  The  drapery,  though 
rather  flaunting,  is  magnificent  in  the  cast  of  its  fulds  and  in  the 
luatre  of  its  colour.    Vandyck  h<u4  here  put  forth  all  his  power. 
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ZELLEU'S  HISTORY  OF  GERMANY.* 

ONE  may  doubt  whether  any  natural  Frenclim;in  is  likely  to 
be  just  now  in  a  lit  slate  of  mind  to  write  a  history  of 
Germany.  And  if  a  natural  Frenchman  is  not  likely  to  be 
in  a  fit  frame  of  mind,  an  artificial  Frenchman  is  still  less  likely  to 
be  so.  If  M.  Zeller  is  not  a  (ierman,  we  shall  begin  to  doubt 
whether  Mr.  Smith  is  an  Englishman.  The  name  might  have 
stood  and  looked  quite  in  its  place  in  the  title-page  of  a  History  of 
Germany  as  truly  German  as  anything  written  by  Luden  or 
Waitz.  But  M.  Zeller  is  described  in  his  own  title-page  as 
"Professeur  d'histoire  a  Tecole  normale  superieure  et  a  I'ecole 
polytechuique,  ancien  tuteur  de  Strasbourg."  Here  then  is  the 
key ;  it  is  the  old  story  of  the  "  Hibernis  ipsis  Hiberniores." 
M.  Zellei',  just  because  he  is  a  French-minded  German,  is  fiercer 
against  his  brotherGermaus  than  il'he  were  a  real  Frenchman.  Now 
of  course  we  do  not  deny  for  a  moment  that  an  Alsatian  who  feels  as 
a  Frenchman  has  a  fair  case.  He  may  argue  somewhat  in  this 
way  : — "  I  am  German  by  descent,  German  by  language  ;  but  the 
political  associations  of  several  generations  have  made  me  French 
in  feeling  ;  I  look  on  Frenchmen  as  my  countrymen  ;  I  look  on 
German  conquerors  as  I  should  ou  any  other  conquerors."  All  this 
is  natural  enough;  from  a  certain  point  of  view  it  is  leasonable 
enough ;  and  we  can  even  go  on  to  allow  that  it  is  only  human  nature 
that  people  in  such  a  case,  if  they  dislike  an  annexation  at  all, 
should  more  bitterly  dislike  it  than  those  who  stand  towards  the 
conquerors  in  the  common  relation  of  foreign  enemies.  But  it  is 
rather  ridiculous  when  people  in  such  a  case  try  to  blink  the  fact 
of  their  own  German  origin,  and  to  represent  all  Germans  from 
the  beginning  of  things  as  being,  simply. as  Germans,  not  only 
enemies,  but  monsters.  Here  is  M.  Zeller,  a  man  evidently  of 
German  descent,  whose  forefathers,  two  hundred  years  ago,  perhaps 
eighty  years  ago,  could  have  been  French  only  against  their  wills. 
A  man  who  has  a  right  to  share  in  all  German  history  up  to  some 
point  of  tlie  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century  feels  aggrieved 
with  the  course  which  the  last  events  have  taken  between  Ger- 
man}' and  France,  and  he  therefore  sits  down  to  appease  himself 
by  writing  a  gigantic  libel  against  Germans  in  general,  from  Ario- 
vistus  to  Bismarck.  And  what  makes  it  worse  is  that  M.  Zeller 
is  not  a  mere  illiterate  babbler  in  some  Parisian  newspaper,  but  a 
scholar  who  has  read  his  books ;  who,  when  his  passions  do  not  lead 
him  astray,  understands  his  books  ;  and  who  can  write  very  much 
to  the  purpose  whenever  his  subject  does  not  att'ord  some  irre- 
sistible temptation  to  abuse  of  Germans  and  Germany.  To  say 
that  M.  Zeller  writes  his  German  History  from  a  wholly  false 
point  of  view  would  be  to  use  language  far  too  mild  for 
the  fact.  He  writes  of  the  earliest  times  of  German  his- 
tory with  all  the  fanatical  partisanship  of  a  man  whom  the 
last  German  victories  have  caused  to  be  no  longer  "recteur," 
but  "  ancien  recteur  de  Strasbourg."  To  him  the  Germans  of  Ctesar 
and  Tacitus  are  barbarians  delighting  in  blood  and  carrying  havoc 
before  them ;  and  the  Germans  of  all  the  ages  since  have  been 
pretty  much  the  same — men  whose  sole  business  has  been  to  invade 
Roman  and  Gaulish  lands,  and,  as  far  as  in  tliem  lay,  to  root  up 
their  civilization.  A  man  who  writes  from  this  point  of  view, 
and  who  stops  almost  in  every  page  to  revile  the  barbarism  of 
Germans,  old  and  new,  is  not  likely  to  write  early  German  history 
in  a  fair  or  trustworthy  fashion. 

But  when  we  say  that  M.  Zeller's  way  of  writing  is  untrust- 
worthy, we  mean  that  it  is  his  way  of  looking  at  things  which 
makes  his  whole  story  unfair,  ^^'e  do  not  find  that  his  actual 
narrative  of  facts  is  in  the  strict  sense  inaccurate,  though  it  is 
so  coloured  by  passion  as  to  be  something  worse  than  inaccurate, 
M.  Zeller,  in  short,  is  not  a  shallow  blunderer,  but  a  scholar 
blinded  by  political  fury.  The  volume  which  he  now  gives  us 
goes  from  the  beginning  of  things  down  to  Charles  the  Great, 
and  his  treatment  of  the  last  part  of  his  period  is  perhaps 
the  most  curious  thing  in  the  book.  M.  Zeller  rises  high  above 
all  the  mistakes  and  confusions  of  mere  ignorance  or  of  mere 
French  vanity.  He  knows  perfectly  well  that  Charles  — Karl 
as  he  constantly  calls  him — did  not  speak  French,  and  did  not 
reign  at  I'aris.  He  knov^'s  perfectly  well  that  the  dominion  of 
the  Franks  was  not  the  dominion  of  modern  Frenchmen.  Nor 
does  he  at  all  go  in  for  that  other  line  of  treating  the  subject 
which  has  been  common  among  a  certain  class  of  French  writers. 
We  mean  the  doctrine  according  to  which  the  Celtic  people  of 
Gaul  were,  down  at  least  to  the  great  llevolution,  held  in  bondage 
by  a  Frankish — that  i.s,  a  German — nobilitj'.  There  is  no  trace 
of  either  of  these  two  kinds  of  talk  in  At.  Zeller's  book.  His 
view  seems  rather  to  be  that,  as  much  may  be  made  of  a  Scotch- 
man if  he  be  taught  young,  so  much  may  be  made  of  a  German 
if  he  comes  to  live  in  Gaul.  Two  sets  of  German  savages,  the 
first  Merwings  and  the  later  Austrasian  Karlings,  with  their 
several  following.^,  pressed  within  the  bounds  of  Roman  or 
Gaulish  civilization.  They  came  only  to  destroy,  but  Roman  and 
GauHsh  ci\ili/:ation  was  too  much  for  them,  and  it  changed  the 
original  destroyer  into  a  useful  weapon  against  the  still  uncon- 
verted German,  of  the  East.  Now  it  is  manifest  that  in  all  this 
there  is  a  certain  element  of  truth  ;  the  political,  social,  and  reli- 
gious state  of  modern  Europe  is  the  result  of  the  coming  to- 
gether of  Roman  and  Teutonic  elements,  find  of  that  coming 

*  Histoire  d' Alhmiigne.  Origme.i  de  V Atlemayne  et  dt  VEinpiie  ger- 
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together  the  Frauldsh  Augustus  is  the  highest  symbol.  It  is  to 
be  noticed  that  in  this  part  of  his  worii  M.  Zeller  gets  far  more 
quiet,  far  less  abusive,  than  he  is  in  the  earlier  parts.  He  of 
course  writes  everything  from  his  own  way  of  loofiing  at  it ;  he 
catches  at  everything  which  can  connect  Pippin  and  Charles  with 
the  Western  rather  than  the  Eastern  part  of  their  dominions ;  but 
the  perversion  is  a  perversion  of  colouring,  not  of  mere  narrative. 
He  even  avoids  the  fashion  into  which  hasty  and  ignorant 
writers  so  commonly  fall  of  talking  about  France  and  Frenchmen 
before  the  time.  In  the  days  of  Charles  himself  it  is  still  La 
France  future.  The  Frank  is  in  his  eyes  a  German  made  useful 
for  Gaulisli  purposes,  a  view  not  so  much  false  as  one-sided.  M. 
Zeller,  even  when  carried  away  by  the  most  frantic  bursts  of 
modern  political  passion,  still  knows  his  history  too  well  wholly 
to  forget  the  obvious  facts  of  the  case. 

The  great  sin  of  the  Germans  in  all  ages  has,  according  to  M, 
Zeller,  been  that  they  have  been  barbarians,  savages,  everything 
of  that  kind.  They  were  so  in  the  time  of  Ariovistus,  and,  in  M. 
ZeUer's  eyes,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  much  better  in  the  time  of 
13ismarck.  In  both  ages  they  are  contrasted  with  the  higher 
civilization  of  Gaul,  which,  in  both  ages  alike,  it  was  their  chief 
object  to  overthrow.  Now,  if  the  Germans  are  barbarians  or 
savages  in  the  time  of  Bismarck,  they  are  very  much  to  bo 
blamed;  but  we  cannot  see  that  it  is  at  all  to  their  shame  if  they 
were  barbarians  or  savages  in  the  time  of  Ariovistus.  Of  course  a 
good  deal  turns  on  what  we  mean  by  barbarians  or  savages.  Mr. 
Tylor  uses  each  word  as  a  technical  term  with  a  fixed  meaning ; 
he  would  on  no  account  call  a  barbarian  a  savage,  or  call  a  savage 
a  barbarian.  More  commonly  the  words  are  used  in  a  vague 
waj-  to  express  something  disagreeable,  something  that  we  think 
not  so  good  as  we  are  ourselves,  all  the  more  if  the  savages  or 
barbarians  anyhow  liappen  to  conquer  us.  This  last  is  of  course 
M.  Zeller's  way  of  using  the  word,  a  way  on  which  it  is 
liardly  worth  while  to  say  more  than  that  it  is  a  game  at 
which  two  can  play,  and  that  no  two  words  in  any  two 
languages  more  closely  translate  one  another  than  f^dpfiapvc  and 
Wdlsch.  We  have  heard  something  of  this  sort  before,  when  M. 
Guizot  long  ago  made  his  famous  comparison  between  the  ancient 
Germans  and  the  Red  Indians — a  comparison  which  M.  Zeller 
quotes  with  great  glee.  The  fallacy  was  plain  at  first  sight; 
the  comparison  was  utterly  unfair  even  upon  the  mere  facts,  and 
historically  it  was  utterly  worthless.  Supposing  the  Germans  at  a 
given  time,  and  the  Red  Indians  at  a  given  time,  were  actually  on 
a  level,  still  the  accidental  likeness  would  be  good  for  nothing,  in- 
asmuch as  the  Germans  have — we  must  venture  so  to  think  with 
all  deference  to  M.  Zeller — shown  some  power  of  rising  above  that 
level,  while  that  level  would  seem  to  be  the  highest  which  the 
Red  Indians  were  capable  of  reaching,  even  if  they  had  not 
actually  gone  down  from  a  lower  level.  The  most  patriotic 
German  may  fully  admit  that  a  German  of  the  days  of  Ariovistus 
was,  in  all  points  of  material  civilization,  very  far  behind  a  con- 
temporary Roman,  very  far  behind  a  Romanized  Gaul,  somewhat 
behind  even  a  Gaul  who  was  not  Romanized.  But  this  does  not 
prove  any  incurable  barbarism  on  the  part  of  the  German ;  it  is 
simply  the  natural  result  of  the  causes,  whatever  they  were,  which 
gave  the  Roman  and  the  Gaul  the  start  of  the  German  in  their 
geographical  position,  and  in  their  consequent  appearance  on  the 
field  of  history.  What  the  German  was  then,  the  Gaul  had  been 
some  centuries  before ;  it  may  even  be  that  at  some  time  before 
Tecorded  history  the  forefathers  of  the  Roman  were  not  much 
better.  Italian,  Gaul,  German,  were  after  all  only  successive 
swarms  from  one  common  hive,  some  of  which  were  by  favourable 
circumstances  enabled  to  get  the  start  of  the  others.  The  whole 
thing  is  a  question  of  time.  The  Romans  of  the  age  of  Camillus 
looked  on  the  Gauls  very  much  as  the  Gauls  of  the  age  of  Cassar 
looked  on  the  Germans.  The  Gaul  in  one  case  and  the  German 
in  tlie  other  was  a  terrible  barbarian  of  whom  his  more  civilized 
neighbour  stood  in  not  a  little  dread.  The  German,  accord- 
ing to  iM.  Zeller,  is  an  unquiet  being  who  cannot  be  kept 
in  his  own  country,  but  is  always  going  about  to  conquer  or 
to  ravage  the  country  of  somebody  else.  Wo  do  not  deny 
that  there  is  truth  in  this ;  only,  so  far  as  it  is  true  of  the 
Germans,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  equally  true  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 
It  would  be  liaid  indeed  to  find  any  nation  which,  if  it  has  liad 
the  chance,  has  not  done  something  in  the  way  of  invading  and 
dispossessing  other  nations.  As  JOnglishmeu  settled  in  ]5ritain,  wo 
feel  tliat  we  have  quite  as  much  to  answer  for  on  this  score  as  any 
Roman,  Gaul,  or  (iermnn  ever  had.  We  can  only  comfort  our 
consciences  by  thinking  that  it  was  a  long  time  ago,  and  hoping 
that  on  the  whole  it  lias  been  for  the  best.  But  wo  have  re- 
marked that  M.  Zeller  always  speaks  very  respectfully  of  that 

1)art  of  tlie  Teutonic  race  which  did  its  conquering  and  ravaging 
)eyond  si'a.  He  hints,  to  bo  sure,  that  we  got  tanuid  and  civilized 
by  intercourhe  witii  the  Celts  of  our  own  island.  Wo  aro  obliged 
to  M.  Zeller  for  not  culling  us  names  ;  only  we  think  tliat  tiiere  is 
no  nei;d  for  naini^-calling  in  the  whole  business.  The  Germans 
simply  did  what  tile  ( iaul.s  had  doiK!  soino  ages  before  them;  if 
there  was  a  Volkcrwdudcruiui  of  tlie  Germans,  then!  had  been  an 
earlier  I'dlkcrivanditruiui  VnwXa.    It  might  perhaps  bo  con- 

venient to  agree  nil  round  to  say  as  little  as  jiossibh;  about  any 
liduhlcsome  liierians  or  other  iioii-Aryaii  peoph'  whom  any  of  us 
round  it  lor  tlio  general  good  of  maiiKiiid  to  \n\\.  out  of  the  way. 
lint  iiiivliow  wo  have  the  nianifeftt  fact  that,  in  (he  fourth  and 
third  cenliiries  before  (Jlirist,  (iaiils  were  going  about  in  such 
re.qiectahle  jiarls  of  the  world  as  llaly,  (Jrecct^,  aiul  Asia  .Minor 
very  much  ju  the  Bauie  way  in  wliieh  the  (ieniiaus  were  going 


about  in  the  same  countries  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies after  Christ.  And  we  find  further  that  the  people  of 
these  countries  at  the  earlier  time  thought  of  the  Gauls  very  much 
as  their  successors  at  the  later  time  thought,  and  as  M.  Zeller 
still  thinks,  of  the  Germans.  The  truth  is,  that  all  national  in- 
vectives of  this  kind  going  up  to  very  early  times  are  altogether 
idle.  We  have  all  been  barbarians — we  say  barbarians  advisedly^ 
for  we  should  be  inclined  to  cavil  at  any  Aryan  people  being  called 
savages — and  there  is  no  use  in  throwing  stones  at  one  another 
because  any  of  us,  when  we  were  barbarians,  acted  like  barbarians.. 
The  real  question  is,  how  any  of  us  have  behaved  in  times  when 
we  ought  to  have  known  better.  It  is  no  sort  of  blame  to  the^ 
Gaul  now  if  one  Brennus  sacked  Rome  in  the  fourth,  and  another 
Brennus  wanted  to  sack  Delphi  in  the  third,  century  before  our 
era.  The  question  is  about  the  burning  of  Speier  and  Worms  iir 
the  seventeenth  century  after  Christ,  about  the  occupation  of  Rome- 
and  Liibeck  and  Saarbriicken  in  the  nineteenth. 

It  should  further  be  borne  in  mind  that,  getting  the  start, 
whether  among  nations  or  in  anything  else,  sometimes  cuts  bothi 
ways.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  those  who  come  to  the  front  first; 
should  in  their  turn  give  way  to  others.  It  is  simply  a  fact  that 
the  Southern  races,  which  were  once  the  very  foremost  in  th» 
world,  have  given  way  to  others  who  have  pressed  upon  them, 
Greece  is  very  little  positively ;  Italy  is  very  little  compared  to  what: 
she  once  was.  Now  how  about  the  Celts  ?  The  pure  and  proper 
Celts,  both  in  the  British  Islands  and  on  the  mainland,  have 
sunk  into  insignificance.  The  respectable  part  of  them  survive  ia 
the  harmless  character  of  antiquarian  curiosities.  Another  branch 
of  the  race  lives  on  as  a  standing  political  difficulty  to  its  neigh- 
bours. But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  freely  grant  to  M,  Zeller 
that  one  of  the  foremost  nations  of  Europe — for  after  all  her- 
present  misfortunes,  it  is  most  unlikely  that  France  should  cease 
to  be  one  of  the  foremost  nations  of  Europe — is  mainly  Celtic  ia 
blood  and  mainly  Celtic  in  character.  To  what  then  does  it 
owe  a  greatness  which  has  lasted  so  long,  and  which  is  likely  to 
last  longer  ?  Clearly,  because  it  has  been  strengthened  by  what 
it  has  borrowed  from  two  successive  sets  of  conquerors.  France 
is  mainly  Celtic  in  blood  and  mainly  Celtic  in  character.  But  her 
speech  and  literature  are  Latin,  and  we  must  add  that  her  political 
being  is  Teutonic.  France  is  Celtic  as  a  nation ;  she  is  Teutonic 
as  a  kingdom.  Unpleasant  as  the  doctrine  may  be  to  M.  Zeller,. 
history  can  look  on  the  kingdom  of  France  only  as  a  fragment 
which  in  the  course  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  parted  off 
from  the  great  German  realm.  No  doubt  the  reason  why  it  parted 
off,  and  why  it  was  able  to  live  on  with  a  fresh  and  vigorous  beings 
was  that  it  represented  the  distinct  Celtic  nationality.  Still,  as- 
a  fact,  it  did  so  break  off,  and  the  fact  that  the  political  being  of 
France  was  Teutonic  has  been  as  important  in  French  history  as- 
the  fact  that  its  literary  being  was  Roman.  As  the  German  poet 
sings ; — 

Et  simul  a  nostro  secessit  Gallia  regno, 
Nos  priscum  regni  morem  servamu-s,  at  ilia 
Jure  suo  gaudet  nostra;  jam  nescia  legis.  ' 

Some  remarks  on  M.  Zeller's  treatment  of  particular  points  ot 
detail  we  must  keep  for  another  time.  When  he  writes  as  a  scholar^ 
and  not  as  a  frantic  partisan,  he  fully  deserves  such  extended 
notice. 

(To  he  continued.) 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  ST.  FKANCIS  DE  SALES.* 

ST.  FRANCIS  DE  SALES  is  an  intelligible  Saint  in  contrast 
with  many  who — we  have  the  best  authority  for  saying  it — are- 
not  intelligible.  "  Men  like  St.  Alphonso  Liguori,"  says  Rome's 
most  distinguished  convert,  "are  on  a  level  very  different  from 
our  own,  and  we  cannot  understand  them."  We  may  assume  the 
reader  to  be  humble  enough  not  to  put  himself  on  a  level  with 
St.  Francis  de  Sales,  yet,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  he 
understands  him.  There  is  nothing  startling,  nothing  hyjierbolical, 
either  in  the  things  St.  Francis  says  or  in  his  mode  of  saying  them. 
He  has  no  sympathy  with  extremes.  He  uses  his  own  judgment, 
and  appeals  to  that  of  his  reader,  who,  contrasting  him  with  other 
writers  on  similar  topics,  comes  to  regard  him  almost  as  aa 
apostlo  of  common  sense ;  so  much  so  as  to  be  inclined  to  wonder 
at  his  title.  Wo  cannot  indeed  study  the  book  before  us  and 
compare  it  with  modern  popular  Roman  Catholic  theology  without 
suspecting  that,  if  the  question  of  the  canonization  of  the  Bishop 
of  Geneva  had  been  postponed  to  this  day,  ho  would  have  remained 
plain  Francis  to  the  end  of  time.  Not  that  ho  was  not  a  most 
faithful,  uiidoubting  son  of  the  Church  into  which  he  was  born  }. 
his  was  not  the  ([uestioning  toinperainent.  It  is  the  part  of 
ordinary  roinnioii  t-eiise  to  make  the  best  of  things  as  it  finds  them. 
Linked  with  high  moral  qualities,  this  temper  constitutes  the  wise 
man,  wlio,  acci  pting  the  outward  framework  of  things,  can  regu- 
late his  own  cours(>,  and  direct  others  into  sale  paths,  whatever  ten- 
dencies or  temptations  external  circumstances  present.  St.  Francis 
neither  was  a  great  genius  nor  thought  himsdf  one,  but  he  was 
endowed  with  a  natural  independence  of  character  which  ho  saw 
no  reason  to  quench;  ho  respected  his  own  judgment,  and  saw 
things  by  its  ligiit.  And  it  is  this  which  makes  his  books — 
or  books  of  which  he  is  the  subject— such  easy  rending.  (Jur 
teacher  ami  counsellor  is  no  gravo  abstraction,  judging  our  case  by 
rule  and  line,  subjecting  all  to  the  same  measure ;  but  a  real  mail 
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vith  the  flavour  of  originality  evident  in  his  whole  view  of  things. 
There  is  in  him  a  clear  enjoyment  of  the  exercise  of  tlioiight;  he 
trusts  himself,  talks  and  writes  as  it  were  in  good  spirits;  at 
times  gently  satirical,  often  playful,  always  unconstrained,  and,  to 
sum  up,  never  bombastic,  tedious,  or  pros}',  lu  such  points  we 
may  note  a  marked  difference  in  the  records  of  male  and  of  female 
Saints.  A  strict  devotional  life  does  not  quench  wit  in  men  as  it 
does  in  women.  The  Saint  repudiates  less  of  his  natural  tem- 
perament than  does  his  sister  in  sanctity;  hence  the  memoirs 
of  pious  women  are  more  ponderous,  unrelieved  reading  than 
those  of  pious  men.  A  weight  of  responsibility,  of  concern  for 
others,  .and  for  her  own  soul's  well-being,  presses  all  intellectual 
play  out  of  the  woman  consciously  endowed  with  a  mission. 
The  nun's  liveliness  is  uniformly  depicted  as  a  return  to  mere 
childishness.  An  unrelieved  gravity  is  the  comi.ion  characteristic 
of  all  published  memorials  of  feminine  piety.  All  denomina- 
tions have  their  saintly  wit,  or  even  wag ;  but,  as  far  as  we  know, 
there  are  no  feminine  representatives  of  the  class.  St.  Francis 
de  Sales,  as  shown  to  us  by  the  Bishop  of  Belley,  v/as  clearly 
as  bright  and  lively  a  companion  as  many  a  sinner  of  witty 
reput  ition.  lie  was  a  student  of  human  n  .ture  on  the  highest 
grounds,  but  he  used  his  knowledge  for  a  ausement  as  well  as 
<jdiQcation.  Xaturally  we  learn  this  fr  im  one  of  his  male 
friends  rather  than  from  his  female  ado.ers.  This  friend  is 
Jean-Pierre  Camus,  Bishop  of  Belley,  authc:-,  wc  are  told,  of  two 
hundred  books — one  only,  however,  still  kno  wn  to  fame,  the  Spirit 
■of  St.  Friiiicis  (?e  6'«/e«,  which  has  fairlj- ea  aed  him  the  title  of 
the  ecclcsiasiicil  Boswell.  The  same  gifts  of  '.enaclous  memory,  and 
enthusiastic  admiration  for  pre-eminent  eiiJowmonts,  moral  and 
intellectual,  qualified  one  as  chronicler  of  the  sage  and  the  other  of 
the  Saint.  And  as  no  one  can  subjugate  liiniself  to  the  worship 
of  a  feliow-mortal  witliout  some  damage  to  dignity  and  character, 
so  the  good  Bishop  of  Belley  is  not  without  a  touch  of  Bo^wellian 
weakness,  or  what  in  one  instance  may  go  by  a  worse  name,  cx- 
•cept  that  the  test  he  applied  argues  in  him  rather  an  absolute 
faith  than  tin  outrageously  impertinent  curiositj".  It  is  while 
dwelling  on  the  Saint's  dislike  of  singularity  in  religious  houses, 
calling  it  a  very  pest,"  and  on  his  advice  to  all  good  people  to 
c  onform  as  far  as  possible  to  the  manner  of  life  usual  among  their 
equals,  without  any  affectation,  that  he  makes  the  following 
■confession : — 

Certainly  tne  Bishop  practised  ivliat  lie  preaclictl,  for  tluriiig  the  fourtotn 
vcai-3  1  was  under  his  guidance,  and  studying  all  he  did — liia  action-!,  even 
his  .slightest  gestures  and  words — I  never  could  detect  the  least  appearance 
of  afl'ectation.  I  will  confess  one  trick  I  pla3-cd  him.  Every  year  he  used 
to  come  and  stay  with  nie  for  a  week,  and  I  used  then  to  watch  liim  through 
holes  bored  in  the  panels  on  purpose,  so  as  to  see  what  he  did  when  alone  in 
his  own  room,  whether  in  stud)-,  prayer,  or  meditation,  writing,  sitting  still, 
or  moving  about,  going  to  bed  or  getting  up,  and,  in  short,  under  all  those 
oircumstancc'S  wlien  men  are  wont  to  feel  most  completely  free  from  restraint. 
But  I  never  saw  him  change  his  demeanour  in  the  slightest  degree;  what  he 
was  among  otlicr  men  he  was  when  alone,  and  the  composure  and  evenness 
of  his  mind  were  reflected  in  his  bodily  movements.  He  was  just  as  digni- 
licd  when  by  himself  as  in  the  largest  assembly,  and  when  engaged  in  prayer 
you  would  have  supposed  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  all  the  saints  and 
angels  :  he  was  always  motionless  as  a  pillar,  and  his  countenance  most  full 
of  reverence.  I  used  to  watch  whether,  when  alone,  he  crossed  his  legs  and 
leant  upon  his  elbows,  or  the  like;  but  no,  he  never  varied  in  tlie  gentle 
gravity  of  his  external  aspect,  which  inspired  every  one  who  saw  him  with 
love  and  reverence. 

Unjustifiable  as  was  the  experiment,  we  may  yet  read  the  re- 
sult with  profit,  and  with  the  image  of  a  noble  cliaracter  left 
more  distinctly  marked  on  our  memory.  It  is  in  his  relations 
with  this  ardent  disciple,  whose  weaknesses  were  as  trans- 
parent to  him  as  he  himself  has  made  them  to  his  readers, 
that  the  Saint's  gaiety  of  character  comes  out.  He  snubs 
his  devotee  much  as  Johnson  did  Boswell,  and  with  as  little 
reserve.  It  came  to  his  ears  that  the  Bishop  had  taken  to 
imitating  his  style  of  preaching,  his  action  and  pronunciation,  and 
was  exchanging  a  rapid  delivery  for  a  slow,  sonorous  one. 
"Apropos  of  sermons,"  he  begins,  "  the  last  news  is  that  you  have 
taken  a  fancy  to  imitate  the  Bishop  of  Geneva."  "  Well,  and 
after  all  he  is  not  a  bad  example,"  is  the  reply.  "  Oh,  if  you  come 
to  that,"  Francis  answered,  "  we  will  grant  he  is  not  airiiss  ;  but 
the  worst  of  the  matter  is,  that  I  am  told  you  imitate  him  so 
badly  that  no  one  can  tell  what  you  are  at,  and  that  while  you 
spoil  the  Bishop  of  Belley,  you  in  no  way  succeed  in  copying  the 
Bishop  of  Geneva."  Going  on,  however,  to  regret  his  own 
slowness  and  difficulty  in  finding  words — "I  am  always  trying  to 
drive  myself  on,  but  the  more  I  try  the  slower  I  go.  I  toil  and 
I  sweat,  and  make  no  way."  We  may  perhaps  fairly  attribute  to 
this  sense  of  effort  some  share  of  his  objection  to  long  sermons. 
One  of  his  rules  for  preaching  is  brevity — "  Believe  me,  I  speak 
from  long  experience,  the  more  you  say  the  less  people  remember  ; 
and  the  less  you  say  the  more  they  will  profit.  When  a  discourse 
is  too  long,  the  end  makes  one  forget  the  middle,  .-md  the  middle 
puts  out  the  beginning.  Depend  upon  it,  there  is  no  more  detest- 
able quality  a  preacher  can  possess  than  tediousness.'' 

St.  Francis's  sympathies,  we  are  led  to  conclude,  were  with  the 
secular  rather  than  the  technically  called  religious  life.  It  was 
not  his  original  intention  in  founding  the  Visitation  to  found  a 
religious  Order  with  vows;  but  the  tendencies  and  spirit  of  his 
€hurch  overcame  his  first  design.  As  ho  himself  said,  "  I  am  a 
pretty  sort  of  man  to  be  a  founder  and  start  a  new  Order ;  in  fact, 
I  have  done  what  I  wanted  to  undo,  and  undone  what  I  meant 
to  accomplish.  All  J  intended  was  to  establish  a  single  house  at 
Annecy  for  women,  widowed  or  others,  without  enclosure  or 
vow?,  whose  worif  .should  be  visiting  the  poor,  destitute,  &c. ; 


and  now  we  have  a  regular  enclosed  Order  following  the  rule  of 
St.  Augustine,  a  tiling  altogether  incompatible  with  my  first  scheme, 
according  to  which  the  Sisters  lived  for  some  years."  When 
he  was  chosen  to  reform  religious  houses,  ho  would  not  begin  by 
adding  new  rigours  to  the  ride,  and  he  laid  little  stress  on  austerities 
and  bodily  mortifications  (though  he  secretly  used  them  himself), 
enjoining  no  fasts  or  similar  acts  of  self-denial  save  those  ap- 
pointed by  the  Church,  any  more  than  dispensing  with  linen : — 

Francis  was  consulted  once  as  to  the  propriety  of  going  barefoot,  as  was 
proposed  in  a  certain  religious  house.  "  For  goodness  sake,"  ho  exclaimed, 
'•  h't  them  keep  their  shoes.  It  is  their  heads  you  mast  try  to  reform,  not 
their  jeet.'' 

ITi«  respect  for  otliers  never  went  to  the  length  ox  chcclciug  tha 
expression  of  his  o'.vn  opinion ;  his  reverence  was  never  blind. 
His  was  a  critical  mind;  he  subjected  everything  to  its  judgment, 
and  was  jealous  of  conventional  views.  When  bodily  austerity 
was  a  popular  test  of  holiness,  he  could  liken  the  severe  General  of 
the  Carthusians  to  a  bad  doctor  filling  the  churchyards.  In  reading- 
inscriptions  in  the  cells  of  that  Order,  ho  had  a  qualification  and  a 
new  reading  ever  ready.  Thus,  one  having  written  "  Thii  shall  be 
my  red  for  ever  ;  here  will  I  dwell,  for  I  liave  a  ileUijld  therein"  his 
prompt  comment  was,  "  One  must  choose  God  as  one's  dv.'elling- 
place  rather  than  a  cell,  if  one  would  dwell  therein  for  ever." 
"  It  is  an  unquestionable  fact,"  he  says,  "  that  one  ounce  of  htmii- 
liation  and  correction  from  another  hand  is  more  profitable  than 
a  hundredweight  wliich  is  self-imposed  ";  and,  dividing  humility  of 
the  will  into  several  degrees — loving  it,  wishing  for  it,  and  practising 
it,  either  by  seeking  occasions  for  humiliation  or  acccptlvij  them 
iciUiiifjlij  u-hcit  Ikcy  arise — he  jirized  chiefly  this  last;  because 
there  is  more  "  alijection  "  in  bearing  what  is  unsought  tlian  in 
any  we  choose  for  ourselves,  tliat  which  is  self-chosen  being 
always  liable  to  tlie  assaults  of  self-love. 

It  is  forbiddeu  by  his  Church  to  give  the  Bible  to  the  laity  as  a 
manual ;  but  his  references  to  it  are  constant,  and  his  illustrations 
much  drawn  from  tlic  Old  Testanient,  whicli  i.?  fortunate,  for  his 
similes  taken  from  nature  are  more  curiously  independent  of  fact 
or  of  the  test  of  experiment  than  one  often  meets  with.  He  strongly 
enforces  the  priuniry  claim  of  the  literal  meaning  of  Scripture 
over  all  other  modes  of  interpretation,  allowing  the  mj-stical  and 
moral  to  follow  if  not  overstrained.  lie  is,  like  all  good  men, 
emphatic  on  the  awful  reverence  due  to  God's  Word,  and,  liJic  many- 
good  men,  also  permits  himself  a  certain  familiarity  of  application 
which  might  be  open  to  criticism  in  hands  guided  by  less  j  lulgment. 
Thus  when  "  certain  religious  "  complained  to  him  of  the  igiu)rance 
anddulness  of  the  Superior  set  over  them,  he  first  rebuked  tliem  for 
insubordination,  and  then  reminded  them  that  Balaam  was  in- 
structed by  his  own  ass — an  illustration  which  would  surely  have 
missed  its  mark  if  it  did  not  I'aise  a  smile. 

AVe  are  not  sure  that  the  ladies,  secular  and  religious — with  the 
one  exception  of  AJ  adame  de  Chantal — who  hung  upon  the  counsels 
of  St.  Francis  with  so  implicit  a  reverence,  would  have  been 
altogetlier  gratified  by  the  tone  held  towards  them  in  these 
intimate  discourses.  Celibates  have  naturally  some  relation  to  the 
tailless  fox.  The  weaknesses  and  follies  of  the  sex  may  well  bo 
a  popular  subject.  "  What  do  you  mean  to  do,"  his  friends  asked, 
"  witli  this  congregation  of  women  Surely  it  would  have  been 
better  to  found  an  Order  of  men.  The  time  you  devote  to  teaching 
tliese  women,  wlio  have  to  be  told  the  same  thing  a  hundred 
times  over  before  they  remember  it,  would  be  better  spent  in 
training  ecclesiastics."  Tlie  Father's  defence  is,  that  he  leaves 
gold  and  silver  to  be  handled  by  the  jewellers ;  he  confines 
liimself,  like  the  potter,  to  clay.  Again,  when  women  of  the 
great  world  gather  round  him,  his  friend  wonders  at  them; 
"  for  it  seems  to  me  j-ou  never  say  much  to  them."  "  Do 
you  call  it  nothing,"  he  answers,  "  to  let  them  talk  as  much  as 
they  will  to  me  Most  assuredly  they  care  more  for  ears  to 
listen  than  words  to  reply.  They  talk  enough  for  us  both,  and 
probably  they  come  to  me  because  I  am  such  a  good  listener ; 
nothing  is  so  delightful  to  great  talkers  as  a  patient  hearer." 
When  his  servant  consulted  him  on  the  question  of  marriage,  the 
Saint  advises  caution,  reminding  him  that  "  marriage  is  an  order 
in  which  profession  goes  before  the  novitiate;  if  there  were  a 
year's  probation  we  should  see  fewer  professed." 

He  was  a  sayer  of  sayings ;  probably  not  all  of  them  here  re- 
corded were  designed  by  him  for  perpetuity ;  but  all  leave  the 
impression  of  a  peculiarly'  single-minded  honestj'.  He  "  abhorred," 
for  example,  the  whole  system  of  equivocation,  which  he 
called  "  an  attempt  to  canonize  falsehood."  In  a  similar  spirit 
was  his  favourite  saying  that  reason  does  not  deceive  us,  but 
reasoning  often  does.  He  held  himself  cut  off  from  all  action 
in  politics  as  knowing  nothing  of  the  arts  of  lying  and  dis- 
simulation, "  which  are  the  mainsprings  of  diplomacy,  and 
the  most  consummate  points  of  worldly  wisdom."  Ho  had  no 
great  respect  for  taciturnity  as  a  virtue,  tliough  he  granted  that 
"  nothing  is  so  like  a  wise  man  as  a  fool  who  holds  his  tongue."  Ho 
himself  shone  in  societ}-,  was  a  toller  of  good  stories,  and  evi- 
dently could  not  be  in  company  without  contributing  his  share  to 
its  entertainment.  We  are  not  sure  that  Joe  Miller,  who  gathered 
flowers  from  every  garden,  has  not  perpetuated  this  of  the  Spanish 
pilgrim,  who,  being  heavily  chargetl  at  a  certain  inn,  in  his  anger 
left  the  house  for  another  inn  exactly  opposite,  and  noticing  a 
crucifix  between  the  two,  vented  his  displeasure  by  exclaiming 
that  as  of  old  our  Lord  was  placed  between  two  thieves.  The 
innkeeper  with  whom  he  had  not  lodged  naturally  inquired  why 
he  was  to  shari;  so  hard  a  condemnation ;  whereupon  tiie  ready 
wit  uftlie  pilgrim  answered,  '•  Hold  youi  longtie,  brother;  you  shall 
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be  the  good  tliief."  The  rule  of  patience  which  served  him  in 
his  graver  hours  of  intercourse,  and  taught  him  never  to  betray 
•weariness  or  annoj'ance  at  the  most  ill-timed  interruption — "  While 
I  am  doing  this  I  am  not  required  to  do  anything  else  " — left  him 
free  to  amuse  or  be  amused  in  the  hours  of  recreation. 

It  has  been  our  aim  to  bring  the  Saint's  character  before  the 
reader  in  its  lighter  aspect.  Though  he  said  of  himself  that  his 
life  was  so  happy  that  "  sometimes  I  tremble  lest  God  should 
have  given  me  my  share  of  Paradise  in  this  life,  for,  in  truth,  I 
scarce  know  what  adversity  means,"  there  is,  we  need  not  say,  a 
reverse  side  of  labour,  self-denial,  and  bodily  austerity.  This 
peculiar  happiness,  we  see,  is  due  to  the  harmony  of  his  whole 
nature ;  we  detect  no  contradictory  tendencies.  As  he  says  of 
devotion  that  it  is  a  liquid  which  at  once  adapts  itself  to  any 
shape,  so,  whatever  might  have  been  his  calling,  and,  we  will  add, 
whether  born  in  the  Anglican  or  Roman  communion,  such  quali- 
ties and  graces  would  have  found  an  exactly  fitting  and  appropriate 
feli 


DE  CARXE'S  LAOS.* 

THE  political  troubles  of  France  have  delaj-ed  the  publication 
of  the  formal  labours  of  the  Commission  set  on  foot  upwards 
of  six  years  ago  for  the  exploration  of  the  valley  of  the  Mekong  or 
Cambodia  Eiver,  with  the  view  of  reporting  upon  the  geography 
of  the  little  known  interior  of  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsuhi  and 
upon  the  prospects  of  trade  with  the  Empire  of  China  and  the 
Eastern  seaboard.  The  preparation  of  the  report  has  of  late,  we  are 
glad  to  hear,  been  taken  activelj'  in  hand,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Minister  of  Marine  and  the  Colonies,  by  the  surviving  mem- 
bers of  the  exploring  party.  If  the  hope  of  making  the  Mekong  the 
great  maritime  route  of  ludo-China,  and  Saigon  one  of  the  first 
naval  and  commercial  ports  of  the  world,  has  had  to  be  given  up, 
the  great  end  of  the  expedition  having  thus  been  proved  a  failure, 
enough  has  been  done  by  way  of  discover}'  in  the  field  of 
geography  and  the  material  sciences  to  reward  in  great  measure 
the  enterprise  of  the  French  Government  and  the  hardihood  and 
skill  of  the  adventurers.  A  series  of  papers  in  the  Revue 
tics  Deux  Mondes  has  at  intervals  during  the  last  four  years 
made  the  public  acquainted  with  much  of  the  main  outlines  and 
general  results  of  this  novel  enterprise.  The}'  were  from  the 
pen  of  M.  Louis  de  Carne,  a  promising  young  attache  to  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  had  been  specially  appointed  as  secretary 
to  the  expedition  under  the  able  Chief  Commissioner,  M.  de  Lagree. 
These  papers — often  no  more  than  a  literal  reproduction  of  a 
journal  written  under  the  pressure  of  hardship  and  peril,  at  times 
on  the  bench  of  a  canoe,  or  by  night  in  a  tent  set  up  in  the 
depth  of  the  forest — were  put  together  in  such  leisure  as  the  writer 
could  spare  from  the  preparation,  jointly  with  Lieutenant  Garnier, 
hydrographer  to  the  Commission,  of  the  more  formal  report,  which 
we  trust  ere  long  to  have  an  opportunity  of  introducing  to  our 
readers.  Cut  off  within  the  last  two  years,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  by  the  effects  of  fever  contracted  amid  the  swamps  of  the 
Mekong,  intensified  by  sympathy  with  the  disasters  of  his 
country,  tlie  able  and  earnest  writer  was  not  spared  for  the  super- 
intendence and  revision  of  the  volume  which  now  lies  before  us, 
prefaced  by  a  short  memoir  from  the  pen  of  his  father.  Such 
faults  as  those  of  imperfect  arrangement,  want  of  condensation, 
and  inaccuracy  or  weakness  of  translation,  too  often  to  be  met 
with,  are  not  therefore  to  be  laid  to  his  charge. 

What  little  has  been  known  in  Europe  of  Laos — forming  as 
it  does  a  political  or  tribal  rather  than  a  geographical  ex- 
pression, extending  to  that  part  of  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula 
comprised  within  the  river  system  of  the  Mekong  from  the 
border  line  of  the  kingdom  of  Cambodia  to  the  Chinese 
territory,  between  the  Annamite  Empire  on  the  East  and  the 
kingdom  of  Burmah  and  the  Tennasseriin  provinces  on  the 
West — dates  from  the  visit  of  the  Jesuit  Marini,  whose  history 
of  Laos  was  published  in  1666.  About  the  same  time  took  place 
the  embassy  of  the  Dutch  under  \'an  Vusthorf,  with  a  view  to 
making  trade  arrangements  with  the  King  of  Laos,  pcuotratiiig  as 
far  as  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  called  by  them  "  Winkyan,"  but, 
under  the  veil  of  dubious  spelling  so  common  in  rendering 
Oriental  names,  known  to  geogra])hers  m  general  as  "  Lang-Chang." 
T..angi()no  was  the  form  given  to  the  name  by  Marini,  wlio  inter- 
prets it  to  mean  "the  townof  the  thousand  elephants."  Vien-Cbang 
is  held  by  the  Frencli  Commission  to  come  nearest  to  the  native 
pronunciation.  Captain  (now  Major-(ieneral)  W.  C.  MacLeod, 
who,  of  our  own  explorers,  lias  liad  most  to  tell  us  of  both 
province  and  peoph',  lias  mixed  up  this  place  ("  Lantcliiang " 
in  his  .Journal  of  .Janiuiry  1837)  with  Muang-Luang-Prabang, 
the  capital,  as  tlie  French  Commission  found,  of  the  distinct  liing- 
(lom  of  Upp"i' Laos.  It  was  at  Luang-l'rabang  tliat  tlie  daring 
and  gifted  llemi  .Monliot,  the  most  r(;cent  explorer  of  the  pesti- 
ferous banks  of  tlie  Mifkong,  yirldixl  up  his  life  to  an  attack  of 
fever  in  the  liot  season  of  1858.  Tlie  name  of  tlie  Jving  we 
fail  to  patlier  from  M.  de  Cariio's  narrative;  but  tiie  kingdom 
iif  Luang-l'rnbang  is  dcscrilied  by  him  as  the  first  of  tlie  native 
Stales  along  tlie  valley  of  the  .Meliong  which  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  simple  tributury  of  Siam,  not  forming  in  sliietness  a  prc)\  inco  or 
integral  portion  of  that  ambitious  mimarchy.  The  (iiiasi-indi!- 
pendenco  of  this  kingdom  of  Upper  Laos  was  rellected  in  the 
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air  of  hauteur  or  stiffness  with  which  its  monarch  received  tht 
official  letters  commendatory  from  Bangkok.  Inferior  in  fertility 
this  province  gains  by  contrast  with  the  plains  of  Lower  Laos  in 
the  degree  of  attention  bestowed  upon  agriculture,  particularly  in 
the  irrigation  of  the  land  by  means  of  canals,  and  in  the  resulting 
crops  of  maize  and  rice.  Far  greater  animation  was  found  to 
prevail  in  the  capital,  and  the  people  are  described  as  being 
less  stolid  or  rude  to  visitors.  In  the  matter  of  currency, 
however.  Northern  Laos  is  much  behind  the  lower  province. 
At  Stung-Treng,  the  first  town  after  crossing  the  Cambodian 
frontier,  our  travellers  received  from  the  natives  in  exchange 
for  the  Siamese  tikal  so  many  little  bars  of  iron,  varying  from 
seven  to  ten  to  a  tikal.  On  leaving  Bassae  the  bars  of  iron 
were  exchanged  for  one  of  copper,  lighter  and  more  convenient. 
At  Phon-Pissai  copper  money  entirely  disappeared,  the  only 
medium  of  exchange  current  at  Luang-Prabang  being  white 
cowry  shells,  strung  together  like  the  sapecks  of  Cochin-China, 
twentj--five  being  worth  a  tikal,  or  about  three  francs.  The 
Mexican  dollars  brought  by  our  party  were  with  difficulty  got 
rid  of,  and  then  only  as  objects  of  ornament  to  hang  round  the  necks 
of  children.  Tribute  is  levied  in  these  shells  by  tax-gatherers,  from 
royal,  municipal,  and  private  property  alike,  to  be  sent  to  the  King 
of  Siam.  Gifts  had  been  sent  by  previous  rulers  to  the  Chinese 
Emperor  as  well,  but  the  revolt  of  Yunnan  had  encouraged  the 
present  sovereign  to  drop  the  practice.  Sovereign  power  is  nominally 
limited  by  an  assembly  of  chief  functionaries  forming  the  royal 
council  or  Sena ;  but,  nominated  as  these  are  b}'  the  King,  they  can 
exercise  but  a  delusive  check.  The  system  of  di-archy  prevails  in 
Laos.  Below  the  first  King  sits,  as  at  IBangkok,  a  second  Iving,  with 
a  title,  but  no  real  power.  He  it  was  who,  at  the  time  of  the 
French  visit,  had  gone  to  be  present  at  the  funeral  of  the  second 
King  of  Siam. 

The  analogy  of  manners,  customs,  and  above  all  of  language, 
seems  to  point  to  a  common  origin  for  the  Laotians  and  the 
Siamese.    M.  de  Carne  inclines  to  the  belief  with  certain  savants 
that  the  Siamese  came  from  Laos.    Whatever  may  have  been  the 
earlier  state  of  the  country  and  its  people,  it  seems  to  be  made  out 
that  they  no  more  than  their  neighbours  of  Tonkin,  the  Sianiese 
or  the  Cambodians,  escaped  the  invasion  of  China,  when  the 
union   of  that  vast  empire   was   effected.     Drawing  them- 
selves together  along  the  banks  of  the  Mekong  into  a  kind 
of  Kepublican  union,  the  Laotians  about  the   fifth   or  sixth 
century   of  our  era  drove  out  the  Chinese;  the  State  there- 
upon becoming  monarchical,  and  the  foundation  of  Vien-Chang, 
destined  to  become  the  brilliant  capital  of  the  most  powerful 
Laotian  kingdom,  dating,  M.  de  Carne  considers,  from  that  time. 
A  Siamese  dynasty  was  somehow  set  upon  the  throne.    After  a 
thousand  j'ears  of  rule,  chequered  by  war  with  Burmah  as  weU 
as  China,  and  even  by  temporary  subjection  to  the  former  enemy, . 
Laos  at  some  uncertain  date,  probably  as  the  result  of  the  war  of 
1777,  became  finally  tributary  to  Siam.    An  attempt  at  inde- 
pendence at  the  close  of  1827  was  crushed  by  an  invading  force 
from  Bangkok,  as  ruthless,  writes  M  de  Carn6,  as  that  which  took 
Jerusalem.    The  Laotians  were  exterminated  or  carried  off  en 
masse,  and  their  capital  rased  to  the  ground.    The  King  of  Yien- 
Chang,  who  had  sought  refuge  in  Hue,  given  up  by  the  sovereign 
of  Annam,  was  tortured  to  death  at  the  Sianiese  capital.    It  is  too 
much  to  say,  with  M.  de  Carne,  that  an  entire  people  has  thus 
been  annihilated  without  a  single  echo  of  their  despair  having 
been  heard  in  Europe.    Still  the   entire   aspect  of  the  lower 
province   is  that  of  decay  and  desolation,  from   which  it  is 
hardly  likely  to  be  raised  under  Siamese  domination.  What- 
ever of  life   and  independence  is  manifest  among  the  Cam- 
bodians is  due,  according  to  our  author,  to  their  having  come 
at  the  nick  of  time  under  the  protectorate  of  France.    Ilis  intro- 
ductory cliapter  traces  at  some  length  the  diplomatic  wiles  by 
which  the  intrigues  and  threats  of  the  Siamese  Government  were 
baflled  or  mastered  by  the  skill  or  the  firmness  of  M.  de  Lagree- 
and  the  officers  of  the  French  mission,  ending  in  the  checkmate" 
of  I'hnea-rat,  the  envoy  from  Bangkok,  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  of  1868,  which  placed  Iving  Norodom  in  security  under  the 
ensign  of  France,  the  flag  of  Siam  being  finally  lowered  in  Cambodia. 
It  is  amusing  to  see,  here  and  throughout  the  book,  with  what 
jealousy  and  suspicion  tlie  policy  of  England  in  relation  to  Indo- 
China  is  regarded  by  the  writer.    Our  interchange  of  friendship 
with  Siam  is  set  down  as  the  play  of  the  cat  before  its  fatiU  spring 
upon  the  mouse.  "  From  Moulmein  she  already  watches  Bangkok, 
and,  not  being  able  herself  to  take  Cambodia,  she  was  willing  to 
enrich  a  friend  of  wliom  she  expects  to  bo  heir.    No  wonder  she 
was  annoyed  to  find  in  her  way  rivals  whom  she  thought  she  had 
for  ever  driven  away  from  Asia."  Meanwhile  she  plots  to  have  the 
French  cooped  up  by  enemies  within  their  new  .settlement.  To 
set  aside  then  tlio  predominance  of  Siam,  to  recover,  if  possible, 
the  autonomy  of  the  Laotian  provinces,  and  to  establish  direct  re- 
lations witii  China  to  the  North,  and  Ihrongli  Tonkin  with  the 
Eastern  seaboard,  opened  up  a  vista  for  Freuch  diplomacy  and 
enterprise  to  wliich  iM.  de  Lagre(i  and  his  coadjutors  set  them- 
selves witli  ardour  and  hope.    Unhajipily  for  their  aspirations  in 
the  main  resp<<c.t,  the  Mekong,  "iMotlier  of  Waters,"  waa  soon  found 
to  bo  too  much  brolien  by  catiiracts  and  other  barriers  to  naviga- 
tion for  tlie  fullilment  of  their  hopes  of  seeing  it  a  great  highway 
fir  the  exchange  of  French  for  native  produce.    It  is  towards  the 
Gulf  of  'i'onkin,  separated  as  it  is  by  only  seventy  leagues  of  fertile 
country  from  tlie  town  of  Luang-Prabang,  that  the  trade  of  tho 
Indo-Cliinesii  jieninsula  may  be  expected  to  pass.    The  chief 
result  o.  the  missiou  of  M.  l/igree  was  to  establish  the  fact  of  th  ; 
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fine  river  Sonkoi",  taking  its  rise  in  the  province  of  Yunnan,  being 
navigable  to  the  sea.  Traversing  Yunnan,  which  showed  everywhere 
the  traces  of  the  Mussulman  war  of  independence,  which  seems 
by  the  most  recent  advices  to  be  terminating  in  the  more  complete 
subjugation  of  the  province  under  Chinese  absolutism,  the  party 
pushed  their  way  until  the  death  of  their  energetic  leader  at 
Tong-Tcheou  put  an  end  to  further  progress.  With  the  corpse 
of  M.  Lagree  in  charge,  the  survivors  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
Y'ang-tse-Kiang  at  Sou-Tcheou-foo  in  May  1 868,  and  from  thence 
descending  the"  stream  to  Shang-hai,  found  their  way  back  to 
S.iigon.  During  their  chiefs  illness  the  opportunity  was  seized  by 
M.  deCarne  and  others  of  the  party  to  penetrate  to  the  West  as  far 
as  Lake  Tali,  the  geography  of  which  region  had  been  a  puzzle  to 
map-makers.  The  detailed  charts  of  M.  Garnier  will  enable  us  to 
fix  with  precision  the  position  in  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  most 
important  points  in  the  course  of  the  Mekong.  To  pursue  this 
mighty  river  upwards  towards  its  unknown  source  in  the  snowy 
range  of  Thibet  had  entered  into  the  visions  of  our  explorers.  But 
it  was  not  by  them  that  the  mystery  was  to  be  solved  which 
Marco  Polo  seems  to  have  come  near  to  penetrating,  and  from 
which  Mr.  Cooper  lately  tiu-ued  back  when  apparently  on  the  eve 
of  clearing  it  up.  We  are  in  the  dark  as  to  the  authority  upon 
which  the  latest  Government  maps  from  Calcutta- carry  up  the 
Mekong  and  the  Irrawaddy  in  parallel  lines  to  a  common  water 
parting  in  the  high  range  of  Thibet,  near  lat.  3 1  N.  But  from  the 
break  in  the  Likiang  range,  whence  it  rushes  to  receive  lower 
down  the  overflow  from  the  Tali  lake,  the  valley  of  the  Mekong 
may  be  considered  to  have  been  now  approximately  surveyed. 
Much  of  the  new  information  thus  acquired  has  already  found 
its  way  into  Mr.  Trelawny  Saunders's  latest  map  of  British 
Burmah  and  the  Shan  provinces  adjoining,  and  has  from  thence 
been  incorporated  into  the  Calcutta  maps  aforesaid. 

To  M.  de  Carne's  lively  and  picturesque  narrative  we  are  indebted 
for  many  details  of  the  physical  aspect  of  the  country,  the  ethnology 
and  manners  of  the  people,  and  in  particular  of  the  monumental 
remains  which  exist  of  races  and  dynasties  long  passed  away. 
The  grand  ruins  of  Angcor,  of  Bnssac,  of  Vat-Phon,  and  of  Vien- 
Chan,  teU  wonders  of  the  old  Khmer  (the  native  name  for  Cam- 
bodian) civilization.  The  pagoda  of  Pha-Keo  shows  its  ruined 
■walls  pierced  with  thousands  of  little  niches  regularlj'  built,  in 
each  of  which  squats  a  miniature  Bouddha.  It  was  calculated 
that  there  could  be  no  less  than  twenty  thousand  of  these.  It  is 
a  veritable  pigeon-house  of  gods.  The  unhappy  Laotian  who  did 
the  honours  exhausted  himself  in  bows  and  prostrations,  from 
horror  of  the  guardian  genii  of  the  ruins.  "  A  spirit  lives  there, 
Tepada,"  said  he  ;  "  he  demands  every  one  who  draws  near  him  to 
creep,  and  will  stand  no  trifling  on  this  point."  Occasional 
difficulties  with  the  natives  beset  the  travellers'  path,  but  worst 
by  far  were  the  phj'sical  and  animal  pests  of  this  terrible  Laos. 
Insects  pierced  through  and  through  their  barrels  till  the  wine 
and  brfmdy  ran  out.  At  times  they  were  all  but  devoured  by 
leeches.  Tigers  and  other  beasts  of  prey  swarmed  and  roared  round 
their  encampment.  Such  were  the  damps  of  the  Mekong  that 
hiirdly  enough  flour  could  be  kept  from  absorption  to  make  the 
quinine  pills  on  which  life  literally  depended.  In  Yunnan  so 
potent  were  the  fumes  of  the  poppy  fields  as  to  cause  vertigo  in 
the  heads  of  the  party  and  of  their  beasts  of  burden.  On  the 
•whole,  however,  there  was  novelty  and  grandeur  enough  from  first 
to  last  to  atone  for  all  kinds  of  privations,  as  well  as  to  make 
a  highly  pleasant  and  instructive  tale  out  of  our  author's  re- 
lainiscences  of  travel. 


THE  OFFICIAL  AU.STRIAX  III.STORY  OF  THE 
WAR  OF  1859.* 

THE  work  of  the  new  Military  History  Section  of  the  Vienna 
War  Office  seems  to  us  to  increase  in  value  with  its  experience. 
The  volume  before  us  is  superior  in  clearness  and  general  arrange- 
ment to  those  on  the  War  of  1 866,  whilst  in  honesty  of  purpose 
and  thoroughness  it  is  not  behind  them ;  and  there  can  be  no 
greater  praise  as  regards  the  latter  qualities.  That  the  treatment 
of  the  subject  is  somewhat  cold  and  dry  seems  to  have  struclc  the 
compiler  himself;  for,  in  the  preface  with  which  he  commends  liis 
labours  to  the  judgment  of  his  comrades,  he  points  out  that  these 
conditions  arc  almost  inseparable  from  an  attempt  to  regard  the 
national  disasters  in  a  purely  abstract  and  impartial  light.  He 
pledges  himself  at  the  .same  time  that  the  reader  will  find  no 
concealment  of  the  causes  which  led  to  defeat  in  what  Austrians 
still  regard  as  a  just  cause,  it  being  his  duty  to  lay  them  bare 
unsparingly.  And  the  work  bears  out  this  promise  fully — tliat  is, 
as  fully  as  any  one  can  possibly  hope  who  remembers  that  the 
■writer  is  .serving  under,  and  is  possibly  in  constant  communica- 
tion with,  the  same  monarch  who  lost  the  crown  of  Lombardy  in 
the  great  struggle  the  details  of  whicli  are  to  be  unfolded.  In 
fact,  with  this  reservation,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any 
foreignr-r  enjoying  the  same  facilities  would  have  written  the 
story  of  1859  in  a  more  thoroughly  independent  manner.  As  to 
Lis  accuracy,  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  work 
■with  the  gaudy  volumes  put  fortli  on  the  .same  campaign  by  the 
Imperial  ilistoriographtr  of  France  in  the  days  of  the  Second 
Empire  will  find  good  cause  to  regret,  with  us,  the  mistaken  taci- 
turnity which  the  Austrian  War-Office  until  very  recently  made 
it^  rule.    Had  its  labours  in  this  direction  begim  half  a  century 
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since,  we  in  England  might  have  been  spared  the  discredit 
of  military  histories  which  reflect  too  faithfully,  for  want  of  the 
means  of  correcting  them,  the  vicious  partialities  of  a  bad  French 
school.  Austria  has  herself  to  blame  if  the  world  has  been  ready 
to  believe  that  the  career  of  the  revolutionary  French  generals  was 
one  of  unbroken  success  during  the  long  struggle  to  win  the  Rhine 
frontier  for  their  aggressive  lit'public.  The  glory  which  should 
justly  attach  to  her  soldiers  for  Neerwinden,  the  Waterloo  of  the 
revolutionary  wars,  and  for  the  rout  of  Pichegru's  army  before 
Mayence,  which  left  that  fortress  German  until  Napoleon  long 
after  dictated  peace  on  his  own  terms,  has  been  robbed  from  them 
by  the  policy  of  silence  once  dear  to  Hapsburg  rulers.  Were  it  not 
that  in  the  Archduke  Charles  there  arose  one  as  able  to  write  his- 
tory as  to  act  it,  we  niiglit  have  had  Euglisli  authors  still  repre- 
senting Moreau's  retreat  through  the  Black  Forest  as  a  significant 
triumph,  and  Napoleon's  bloody  check  at  Aspern  as  only  an  un- 
j  finished  victory.  Happily  this  mistaken  reticence  has  melted 
!  away  with  other  traditions  of  personal  government.  The  desire 
at  Vienna  now  would  seem  to  be  to  make  full  amends  for  lost 
time.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  honesty  and  fulness  the 
new  series  of  Austrian  Oliicial  Histories  could  not  be  surpassed,  had 
the  chronicles  of  1859  and  1866  unbroken  successes  instead  of 
constant  defeats  to  record. 

The  volume  before  us  begins  with  a  brief  but  very  clear  sum- 
mary of  the  political  events  and  negotiations  that  preceded  the 
campaign  of  1859.  It  then  reviews  successively  the  resources  of 
the  three  Powers,  Austria,  France,  and  Sardinia,  which  were  to 
become  engaged.  There  follows  a  detailed  account  of  the  means 
taken  by  the  same  Powers  to  bring  their  armies  into  the  field  of 
action  in  Italy,  in  which  the  time  which  each  took,  and  the  effect 
of  the  gain  or  loss  on  the  subsequent  operations,  are  clearly  pointed 
out.  Over  one  hundred  pages  of  close  print  are  devoted  to  these 
sections,  and  a  few  more  to  the  concentration  of  Gyulai's  army 
in  Lombardy  before  war  was  actually  begun.  The  remaining 
five  hundred  of  the  massive  volume  carry  the  story  of  the  war 
beyond  the  battle  of  Magenta,  and  the  consequent  retreat  from  the 
rich  plain  of  Lombardy  which  the  Hapsburgs  there  lost  for  ever. 
No  truly  patriotic  Austrian  can  regret  that  his  country  is  parted 
from  a  possession  which  for  long  had  been  a  growing  source  of 
danger  and  weakness ;  but  it  is  natural  that  her  soldiers  should 
desire  to  see  the  reputation  of  their  army  vindicated.  For  the 
old  spirit  of  gallantry  and  camaraderie  clings  to  the  Austrian  ser- 
vice, despite  repeated  misfortune  and  changed  administration ;  and 
those  who  would  afiect  to  trace  in  this  merel}'  the  traditions  of 
the  Thirty  Years  War  and  its  barbarous  hirelings  may  learn  from 
the  very  dryness  of  these  pages  to  sympathize  with  the  loyalty 
which  fought  in  1859  for  a  hopeless  cause,  and  with  the  honesty 
of  purpose  which  franklj'  tells  the  tale  of  defeat. 

To  the  general  reader  no  part  of  the  work  is  more  important 
than  that  which  deals  with  the  preliminary  negotiations.  A  study 
of  this  first  section  will  convince  the  most  incredulous  that  the 
Bohemian  war  of  1866,  far  from  being  a  sudden  thunderclap 
of  hostile  feeling,  was  but  one  act  in  a  long-continued  drama,  in 
which  Austria  and  Prussia  played  the  parts  of  rivals,  and  the 
minor  States  and  neighbours  of  Germany  were  more  or  less  mixed 
up.  The  writer  of  the  Official  History  starts  with  the  New  Year's 
reception  of  1859  at  the  Tuileries,  and  the  sudden  declaration  of 
Napoleon  III.,  which  showed  that  the  French  sword  was  about 
to  be  thrown  into  the  balance  on  the  side  of  struggling  Italy.  It 
would  have  been  more  to  the  purpose  of  the  story,  if  less  consistent 
with  official  caution,  to  have  gone  back  to  1850,  and  have  painted 
the  check  then  inflicted  on  Prussia  by  the  superior  readiness  and 
boldness  of  her  rival  in  the  afl'air  of  Ilesse.  Owing  to  her  lack 
of  organization,  and  of  the  audacity  which  characterized  the  ac- 
tion of  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  Prussia,  after  threatening  hostili- 
ties, was  publicly  forced  to  what  was  in  truth  an  ignoble  political 
capitulation.  The  defeat  rankled  sorely  in  the  minds  of  her  states- 
men. And  when  Napoleon  suddenly  avowed  his  hostility  to  the 
Austrian  influence  in  Italy,  and  England  looked  on  with  undis- 
guised sympathy  for  those  whom  he  had  resolved  to  aid,  Prussia 
was  not  only  still  full  of  her  old  purpose  of  attaining  the  headship- 
I  of  Germany,  but  was  especially  embittered  against  the  suzerainty 
allowed  by  the  Bund  to  Austria,  ever  since  her  own  humiliation,, 
partly  through  its  means,  at  the  hands  of  Schwartzenberg.  The 
conduct  of  the  French  Emperor  gave  her  the  opportunity  she- 
longed  for,  and  every  page  of  her  sliare  in  the  negotiation  of  the 
spring  of  1859  shows  her  resolve  to  have  been  first  of  all  to  make 
full  use  of  it. 

Muchcaution  was  needed  forthis  end ;  for  the  French  threat  against 
Austria  powerfully  stirred  the  German  mind.  From  all  parts  of 
the  Bund  came  indications  that  the  spirit  of  181 3  only  slumbered, 
and  that  a  statesman  of  power  was  all  that  was  needed  10  raise  it 
in  such  a  form  of  universal  liostility  to  France  as  might  have 
swept  the  political  divisions  of  Germanj'  away  for  the  time,  and 
conccMTtrated  its  military  strength — as  wc  witnessed  two  year; 
since — in  the  hands  of  the  Power  which  stood  forth  as  the  national 
champion.  But  Austria  had  no  Bismarck  in  her  hour  of  need, 
and  the  timid  yet  arrogant  policy  into  which  she  was  forced  by  her 
mixed  dread  of  French  aggression  and  jealousy  of  Prussian  leader- 
ship was  just  what  was  needed  to  give  her  old  national  enemy  the 
I  advantage  in  the  field,  as  her  German  rival  won  it  in  the  Cabinet. 
Austria  herself  soon  gave  the  ready  means  of  quarrel  to  the 
latter.  Her  ancient  pride  made  her  insist  on  seeking  the  help  of 
Prussia  only  in  the  character  of  a  member  of  that  Bund  of  which 
she  was  nominally  the  head.  At  Berlin,  however,  it  was  natural 
to  insist  on  the  ri;j;ht  of  the  Government  to  treat  and  act  solely  a-i 
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the  great  Power  for  which  it  had  long  been  recognized.  So  the 
proceedings  of  the  Prussian  Military  Commissioner  at  Frankfort, 
General  Dannhauser,  who  would  have  met  the  wishes  of  the 
Vienna  Cabinet,  were  promptly  disavowed,  and  he  himself  was 
declared  to  have  gone  beyond  the  limits  of  his  powers  in  .igreeing 
to  arm  the  frontier  fortresses  and  collect  German  troops  in  the 
Palatinate.  It  was  announced  by  the  Berlin  Cabinet  that  the 
conduct  of  Prussia  must  needs  shape  itself  according  to  the  causes 
of  the  coming  hostilities.  Should  these  result  from  the  efforts  of 
Austria  to  maintain  the  special  conventions  which  extended  her 
influence  in  Italy,  there  would  be  no  proper  cause  for  Prussian  in- 
tervention. It  would  be  well  to  show  that  France  and  Sardinia 
used  them  as  a  mere  pretext  for  assailing  the  integrity  of  the 
Austrian  dominions,  before  the  Prussian  State  could  be  expected 
to  make  itself  responsible  for  tlie  latter.  Later  on  the  direct  com- 
plaint was  made  that  the  Vienna  Cabinet  took  far  too  little 
account  of  Prussia's  rights  as  a  great  Power  to  act  independently, 
and  for  the  present  it  was  intimated  that  Prussia  could  do  no 
more  than  refrain  from  any  assurance  which  should  cause  France 
to  reckon  on  her  neutrality.  On  her  part  Austria  obstinately 
struggled  against  these  pretensions,  and  did  her  best  to  stir  up  the 
minor  States  to  a  proper  state  of  anti-Gallic  sentiment.  But 
the  broad  result  was  that  Prussia  played  the  game  of  delay  too 
slcilfuUy  to  let  her  hand  be  forced,  and  when  the  growing  feeling 
in  favour  of  joining  in  the  war  brought  her  troops  and  those  of 
the  minor  States  upon  the  Rhine,  their  movement  was  so  late,  and 
the  power  of  organization — so  terribly  developed  at  the  expense  of 
Austria  seven  years  later— was  so  incomplete,  that  Solferino 
■was  fought  and  lost  before  they  were  ready  to  take  part  in  a 
campaign. 

Little  of  this  section  of  the  history  is  absolutely  new,  but  the 
■whole  sequence  of  events  in  that  fatal  spring  has  never  been  so 
clearlj'  set  fortli  before.  And  we  may  say  this  particularly  of 
our  own  tardy  and  blundering  meddling,  so  ill-aimed  of  itself  in 
its  evident  disregard  of  Austrian  interests,  and  so  imperfectlj' 
communicated  at  Vienna,  tiiat  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  in 
looking  back  tliat  the  advisers  of  Francis  Joseph  lost  patience 
before  its  conclusion,  and  gave  the  signal  for  hostilities.  Into 
this,  in  fact,  they  were  purposely  goaded  by  Sardinia,  which 
Power,  the  French  troops^  once  being  certainly  put  in  motion, 
desired  notliing  so  much  as  a  speedy  decision  for  war.  It  is 
impossible  for  any  candid  judge  to  blame  the  young  Kaiser  for 
this  step.  Under  the  circumstances  it  probably  would  have 
been  the  very  best  chance  of  saving  his  dissolving  dominions.  But 
the  hopes  of  doing  this  were  nullified  by  the  signal  blunder  of 
lis  Cabinet  in  rt^gard  to  the  true  seat  of  hostilities.  Clinging 
still  to  the  fust  vanishing  prospect  of  making  the  struggle  a 
German  as  mucli  as  a  French  one,  the  Austrian  Ministry  kept 
their  armaments  more  directed  towards  the  Khine  than  the  Po. 
So,  what  with  tiiis  (a-ior  in  their  general  design,  and  the  desire  to 
save  expense  by  deferring  the  calling  out  of  the  reserves  till  the 
verj'  last,  the  montli  of  April  came  and  passed,  and  Gyulai's  force 
■was  quite  inadequate  to  the  tasli  he  originally  intended  for  it  of 
driving  the  Piudniontese  army  upon  Alessandria,  in  order  to  sliut 
it  off  from  the  coming  Frencli  succour. 

Nothing  in  this  work  is  more  honourable  to  its  authors  than 
the  complete  vindication  of  that  veteran's  reputation  for  judg- 
ment. The  present  War  Minister,  Baron  Kuhn,  came  at  the  last 
moment  to  act  as  chief  of  staff  to  the  ill-fated  general ;  and  wo 
can  hardly  doubt  that  the  care  with  whicli  this  part  of  the  work  is 
presented  sliows  that  he  has  resolved,  late  though  the  opportunity 
DC,  to  free  the  honour  of  his  former  chief  I'rom  the  stains  unjustly 
left  upon  it  by  his  superiors.  Gyulai's  foresight  as  to  the  events 
wiiicii  were  to  happen,  his  energetic  and  well-directed  counsels, 
and  his  carefully  weighed  yet  boldly  strategic  designs,  might  pos- 
.«ibly  have  turned  the  scale  had  they  influenced  his  master  at 
Vienna.  But  here  tlie  genius  of  the  Aulic  Council  still  prevailed. 
Whilst  Gynlai  sought  for  reinforcements  suflicient  to  enable  him 
to  execute  his  proposed  task  of  dividing  the  intended  allies,  he 
■was  answered  with  long  memoranda  on  the  military  resources 
avaihiblc  elsewhere.  Whilst  lie  asked  at  least  to  have  his  own  com- 
mand promptly  made  up  to  a  war  footing,  he  was  told  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  Austria's  liaving  to  encounter  lJussian  intervention. 
When,  with  prophetic  clearness,  lie  wrote  just  before  hostilities, 
"  1  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  if  Napoleon  begins  the  war  in 
Italy,  he  will  carry  it  on  with  his  whole  might,  for  he  puts  his 
crown  upon  the  die,"  the  Vienna  (Cabinet  still  lield  to  their 
belief  iliat  the  real  struggle  woidd  be  upon  tiic  lihine.  More 
remarkable  still,  juid  pregnant  with  lessons  to  other  nations,  is  the 
fact  that,  allhougli  (Jyiiliii  was  able  with  liis  imperfect  means  to 
discount  the  coming  l''reiu'h  aid  to  Sardinia  at  I  ^o,000  men — an 
estimate  not  I'nr  (Vcui  thi'.  tnitii — tlu;  Vienna  Cabinet  imagined  its 
own  calculation  to  b((  correct  which  iixed  its  maximum  number  at 
85,000.  So  little  (lid  the  War  Minister  of  h'ranci.s  .Joseph  in 
those  day«  undiTstand  tin;  art  which  Von  Moltke's  J'ureuu — as  we 
lately  pointi^d  out,  (•Siiliin/ni/  H)i;i<-w,  znd  Nt)v<!mber,  1H72) — for 
the  Wvfi  time  in  history  Iuih  fully  dev(Uop('d,  of  accurately  calcu- 
lating th(!  resoiirci's  of  the  cni'iny  before  going  to  mei't  iiim.  Wo 
have  not  h\vacm  to  follow  this  interesting  volume  furllu^r  than  tin; 
point  here  reuche'd.  Were  it  only  for  its  courago  in  publisiiiug 
lliis  mistaken  calculation  and  its  other  errors  of  tliirtnen  years 
►ince,  the  Austrian  Government  would  fully  deserve  the  credit 
%»hich  110  vender  of  tlic  work  will  be  disposed  to  grudge  it 


HARE'S  WANDERINGS  IN  SPAIN.* 

TIIERFi  are  three  ways  of  seeing  Spain,  according  to  the 
tastes  and  powers  of  as  m.any  ditl'erent  classes  of  travellers. 
You  may  iollow  beaten  routes,  say  from  Irun  to  Madrid  and 
Madrid  to  Cadiz,  thence  coasting  backwards  to  Barcelona,  after 
having  slightly  diverged  to  such  salient  objects  of  pilgrimage 
as  Toledo  or  Granada.  Or,  keeping  to  railroads  and  highways, 
you  may  visit  decayed  and  deserted  cities,  from  which  the 
ordinary  tourist  is  scared  by  the  thought  of  the  discomforts  and 
difliculties  that  must  necessarily  be  encountered  in  reachin"- 
them.  Or,  finally,  you  may  "  do "  Spain  after  the  good  old 
fashion  of  that  old-fashioned  country,  and  as  it  ought  to 
done  if  it  is  to  be  thoroughly  seen  and  enjoyed,  Vou  buy  ov 
hire  a  horse  for  yourself,  you  mount  a  servant  on  another;  and 
if  you  do  not  positively  court  adventures  like  Bon  Quixote, 
at  least  you  make  up  your  mind  that  the  chance  of  meet- 
ing them  shall  add  another  charm  to  your  journej'.  We 
need  scarcely  repeat  that  this  last  way  is'  infinitely  the  most 
enjoyable  for  men  of  sound  constitutions  who  have  no  objection 
to  roughing  it.  You  are  as  nearly  independent  as  any 
one  can  be.  You  follow  j'our  fancies,  stopping  where  you  -will; 
you  may  penetrate  into  the  recesses  of  the  magnificent  sierras,  you 
cross  mountain  spurs  by  wild  bridle  paths,  you  exphn'e  those 
picturesque  dchesas  and  dejiohlados  which  lie  apart  from  the  mono- 
tonously cultivated  plains.  You  mix  with  natives  of  all  chxsses  in  a 
familiar  way  which  is  impossible  to  the  stranger  aristocrat  who 
visibly  condescends  when  he  seats  himself  in  a  third-class  railway 
carriage.  Nor  need  your  material  discomforts  be  very  great.  It 
is  true  that  your  night  quarters  may  be  of  the  roughest  when  you 
congratulate  yourself  on  the  discovery  of  some  solitary  or 
venfa.  But  strength,  spirits,  and  appetite  develop  with  the  exercise 
and  the  bracing  buoyant  air;  you  carry  a  tolerably  supplied 
larder  in  3'our  saddle-bags,  and  your  servant  is  probably  no  mean 
cook,  while  he  has  strict  orders  to  exclude  garlic  from  his  cookery, 
and  to  see  that  the  oil  is  sweet  before  he  uses  it. 

Mr.  Hare  made  choice  of  the  second  plan,  which,  although 
it  is  perhaps  nearly  as  satisfactory  for  an  amateur  of  archi- 
tecture, archieology,  and  the  arts,  certainly  involves  many  more 
disagreeables,  while  it  can  never  be  nearlj'  so  exhilarating. 
You  must  trust  yourself  everywhere  to  the  tender  meicies  of 
other  people,  and  you  are  forwarded,  housed,  and  fed  as  it  may 
please  the  superb  indiU'erence  and  dilatoriness  of  Spaniards.  Your 
fitful  rest  is  broken  by  starts  at  most  untimely  hours,  and  dragging 
along  in  the  darlcness  in  a  dull  train  is  a  poor  exchange  for  that 
joyous  start  in  the  saddle  in  the  brightness  or  crispiiess  of  the 
morning  air.  You  are  hurried  over  the  flattest  country  from 
one  melancholy  town  to  another  yet  more  woebegone ;  and  the 
hours  of  enchantment  passed  among  the  reni:iins  of  some 
mouldering  triumph  of  mediaeval  art  but  indifferently  compensate 
you  for  those  which  must  be  spent  in  blank  ennui  in  your^bleak 
whitewashed  chamber.  It  is  almost  inevitable  that  the  spirits 
of  such  opposite  modes  of  travel  should  impress  themselves  on  the 
pages  that  describe  them.  Accordingly  in  .Mr.  Hare's  wanderings 
we  miss  the  wild  romance  of  Borrow's  Bible  in  iSpaiii,  although 
both  gentlemen  travelled  in  troublous  times,  while  the  country 
was  disturbed  by  the  persevering  followers  of  Don  Carlos.  Yet, 
in  its  own  way  and  so  far  as  it  goes,  jMr.  Hare's  book  is  admira- 
ble. We  say  so  far  as  it  goes,  because  with  all  his  artistic  appreciation 
of  things  Spanish,  Mr.  Hare  scarcely  docs  the  Peninsula  justice, 
and  the  reason  is  that  he  has  left  so  much  of  it  unvisited.  Had 
he  merely  gone  from  Cadiz  to  Algesiras  on  horseback',  instead 
of  by  coasting  steamer;  had  he  miHle  the  familiar  riding  trip 
from  Gibraltar  into  the  grand  Sierra  of  Bonda,  as  he  intended; 
above  all,  had  he  embraced  Yuste  in  his  wanderings,  and  made 
his  way  into  the  wild  forests  of  I'^stremadura,  he  would 
scarcely  have  written  so  sweepiugiy  as  ho  has  done  of  the 
lack  of  timber,  shrubbery,  and  vegetation  in  general.  It  is 
true  that  Ford,  who  perhaps  knew  the  country  better  thau 
any  Engiishmau  living  or  dead,  talks  of  "  torrid  and  tawny  Spain." 
It  is  true  that  you  may  travel  for  days  under  the  prevailing  and 
depressing  impression  of  broad  baked  plains  and  brown  treoles: 
mountain  ranges.  But,  as  Ford  tells  us  too,  in  many  a  place  even 
in  the  South  and  centre,  you  may  ride  for  a  long  day  through 
hanging  woods  and  dense  copses,  by  mountain  streams  that  go 
leaping  down  to  freshen  the  verdure  of  the  meadows  which  tin  y 
wind  through  in  the  valleys.  ICven  when  iMr.  1  lare  excepts  from  his 
general  condemnation  Mouserrat  and  J',lche,  the  only  '•  two  places 
where  there  is  anything  that  may  be  called  beautiful  country  " 
out  of  the  Asturias  and  Gallicia,  lie  must  surely  have  forgotten 
for  the  moment  spots  which  he  had  visited  himself— the 
Alliambra  and  the  (ieneralife,  with  their  perennial  waters  and 
verdure;  some  of  the  "bits"  he  must  have  passed  in  his  e\  ■ 
lietlition  into  the  neighbouring  sierra;  to  say  nolliing  of  tliosc 
i  forests  in  the  iiioimtaiii  gorges  tlirough  winch  thu  railway  is 

carried  in  the  neighbourhood  of  \  itloria. 
I     J!e  that  as  it  may,  however,  .Mr.   liare  is  loo  nrdenl  and 
1  judicious  an  admirer  of  all  that  ho  found  admirable  to  ha\i' 
j  done  injustice  wittingly;  and  it  is  betli'r  that  a  tiavidler  should 
j  keep  on  the  sober  siile  than  that  he  shoidd  jirepare  disappoiiil- 
I  iiient  for  those  whom  lie  invites  lo  Iollow  him.     .\nd  this 
we  may  say  with  truth,  that  lew  nu  n  aie  better  litleil  than  he 
to  niulertake  the  dilllcull  task  of  (h'scribing  scenes  and  manners 
which  repeated  descriptions  should  have  made  familiar.    -Mr.  Hiiru 
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■wrote  a  good  and  suggestive  book  on  Rome,  but  to  our  mind 
his  book  on  Spain  is"  a  better  one.  He  lias  the  bnppy  art  of 
assisting  memory  by  distinctive  description.  In  a  lew  telling 
strokes  he  touches  olF  the  salient  characteristics  that  constitute 
individuality.  If  his  vivid  pictures  necessarily  resemble  each 
other,  they  never  repeat  themselves.  He  carefully  suits  his 
epithets  to  the  locality,  in  place  of  drawing  them  at  random  from 
a  stock  of  set  phrases  of  admiration  and  sensation.  So  we  acknow- 
ledge his  fidelity,  and  we  fancy  we  should  recognize  his  manner 
anywhere.  For  he  is  an  odd  mixture  of  the  prosaic  and  poetical, 
and  one's  curiosity  is  generally  alive  to  know  how  anything  in 
particular  may  strike  him.  Here,  as  at  the  Alhambra,  he  pays 
the  ordinary  tribute  to  the  romantic  genius  of  the  place,  although 
hia  raptures  are  toned  and  tempered  by  his  judgment. 
Again,  he  is  particularly  hard  to  please  ;  it  would  seem  as  if  for 
the  time  he  looked  on  desolation  or  decay  with  the  eye  of  a  farmer 
from  the  Lothians  or  an  architect  of  trim  suburban  villas.  We 
can  understand  that,  to  one  waking  in  the  railway  train  in  the  cold 
and  gloom  of  a  winter  morning,  the  wilderness  to  the  west  of 
Tudela  should  seem  "  dismal  and  barren."  But  certainly  we 
should  never  have  dreamed  of  denouncing  Valencia  as  "  a  con- 
centration of  dulness,  stagnation,  and  ugliness."  We  should  have 
fancied  the  quaint  market-place,  with  its  silk  hall,  and  ancient 
houses  with  their  Flemish-like  gables  or  florid  fa9ades,  would 
alone  have  sufficed  to  relieve  it  from  the  latter  imputation. 

But  when  Mr.  Hare  is  impressed  and  disposed  to  admire,  when 
historical  and  legendary  associations  add  interest  and  charm  to 
the  grandeur  of  architecture  in  ruins,  then  he  is  a  most  capti- 
vating companion,  and  his  pages  are  delightful  reading.  He  is 
at  his  best  perhaps  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Poblet ;  cer- 
tainly no  chapter  in  the  book  is  more  fascinating.  It  is  partly 
perhaps  because  the  place  is  so  seldom  visited,  and  because 
so  little  is  known  generally  of  its  history.  Strangely  enough 
the  latest  edition  of  Murray  cuts  down  to  a  few  sentences  the 
column  and  a  half  which  Ford  devoted  to  it  in  the  older  one. 
The  site  of  the  convent  is  sequestered,  and  the  disagreeables  which 
Mr.  Hare  and  his  party  encountered  in  reaching  it  illustrate  the 
drawbacks  to  expeditions  by  byways  in  Spain,  when  you  have  not 
a  horse  of  your  own  to  trust  to.  Dropped  at  Montblanch  station 
as  morning  was  breaking,  the  party  was  fortunate  in  discovering 
a  man  in  the  ragged  group  of  idlers  who  was  the  proprietor  of 
a  tartana.  The  vehicle,  indeed,  though  it  was  dignified  by  that 
name,  by  no  means  answered  to  the  description.  We  doubt  if  it 
was  covered;  it  consisted  of  a  rude  framework  of  open  bars 
roughly  nailed  together  and  covered  with  carpet,  while  the  bottom 
■was  of  knotted  rope.  The  road  was  in  keeping  with  the  carriage ; 
hare  rock  alternated  with  profound  pools  of  mud ;  and  the  occu- 
pants lurched  and  jolted  along,  as  the  mule  was  urged  on  by  the 
shrieks  and  yells  of  the  driver,  until  at  last  they  were  compelled 
to  descend  and  complete  the  pilgrimage  on  foot.  No  doubt  it 
repaid  them,  and  the  description  of  the  picturesque  approach  is 
a  good  specimen  of  Mr.  Hare's  style : — 

The  sun  was  just  breaking  through  the  clouds  which  had  obscured  the 
earlier  morning,  and  lit  up  the  lonely  hollow  of  the  hills  in  which  the 
convent  is  situated.  Venerable  olive  trees,  their  trunks  gnarled  and  twisted 
into  myriad  strange  forms,  lined  the  rugged  rock-hewn  way;  and  behind 
them  stretched  ranges  of  hills,  here  rich  and  glowing  with  woody  vegetation, 
where  the  sun  caught  their  projecting  buttresses,  there  lost  in  the  purple 
mists  of  their  deep  rifts.  The  approach  to  a  great  religious  house  was 
indicated,  first  by  a  tall  stone  cross  rising  on  a  lofty  pedestal,  stained  with 
golden  lichen,  and  with  myrtle  and  lentisk  growing  in  the  hollows  of  its 
grey  stones,  then  by  a  strange  group  of  saintly  figures  in  stone,  standing 
aloft  amid  a  solitary  grove  of  pillars  at  a  crossway. 

No  remains  elsewhere,  he  remarks,  impress  the  visitor  with  the 
same  sense  of  melancholy.  The  ruin  is  so  recent,  the  rents, 
rifts,  and  fractures  are  so  fresh  and  sharp ;  time  has  drawn  no 
mantle  of  venerable  vegetation  over  them;  ''violence  and  vengeance 
are  written  upon  every  stone."  Founded  by  liaymon  Berenguer 
in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  on  the  spot  where  a 
miraculous  light  had  revealed  the  body  of  a  holy  hermit  who  had 
fled  from  Moorish  persecution,  Poblet,  ag  it  was  named  after 
the  Saint,  was  richly  gifted  and  endowed  by  the  successive 
monarchs  of  Aragon.  They  made  it  their  last  resting-place; 
princes  and  nobles  aspired  after  burial  in  that  hallowed  ground  ; 
even  the  bishops  of  Tarragona  and  Lerida  evinced  their  sense  of 
its  superior  sanctity  by  quitting  their  own  cathedrals  for  tombs  in 
its  transept.  The  abbot  was  a  power  in  the  State ;  it  was  with 
extreme  difficulty  that  admission  was  obtained  to  the  monastery, 
and  the  monks  on  entering  renounced  none  of  the  pomps  and 
vanities  of  the  world.  As  they  grew  richer,  adding  domain  to 
domain  and  manor  to  manor,  they  became  prouder  and  more 
exclusive.  From  five  hundred  they  reduced  their  number  to 
sixty-six.  Each  candidate  had  to  prove  his  descent  as  a  grandee 
of  Spain,  and  "  the  Chapter  sat  in  solemn  deliberation  upon  his 
quarterings."  Each  monk  had  his  servants,  and  rode  on  a  snow 
■whitemule,  procured  for  him  regardless  of  expense.  It  was  said  that, 
in  the  pride  of  the  arrogance  that  was  sanctilied  by  religion,  they 
cruelly  abused  their  influence  and  power.  There  were  whispers  of 
mi.4sing  men,  and  of  dungeons  that  concealed  stories  of  sanguinary 
cruelty.  At  last  the  day  of  reckoning  came,  ancl  the  pride  of  the 
convent  had  a  fall  as  sudden  as  it  was  tremendous.  The  monks 
turned  informers  on  each  other  when  political  animosity  began  to 
run  high  in  the  community  during  the  Cailist  troubles.  The 
excited  populace  rose  and  broke  into  the  convent.  Doors  were 
forced  everywhere,  and  nothing  was  sacred  to  the  intruders.  The 
secrets  of  these  mysterious  dungeons  were  brought  to  light,  and 
the  discovery  of  bones  and  instruments  of  torture  confirmed  the 


heavy  charges  that  had  been  brought  against  the  community.  For- 
once  the  local  authorities  chanced  to  be  strong  and  energetic, 
and  they  secured  twenty-four  hours'  law  to  the  monks,  who  saved, 
their  lives  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  their  property.  Since  then  it  has 
been  as  much  as  their  lives  were  worth  to  revisit  the  scenes  of 
their  former  glory  and  luxury.  Mr.  Hare  tells  their  story  well ; 
and  indeed  one  of  the  charms  of  his  volume  is  the  number  of 
legends  and  anecdotes  that  the  traveller  will  seek  in  vain  in  the 
guide-books.  We  are  sure  that  no  one  will  regret  making  it  the 
companion  of  a  Spanish  journey,  and  it  is  a  book  that  will  bear  read- 
ing repeatedly  when  one  is  moving  among  the  scenes  it  describes — 
no  small  advantage  when  the  travelling  library  is  scanty. 


THE  MORMONS  AND  THE  SILVER  MINES.* 

MR.  BONWICK  is  not  a  traveller  of  a  very  high  order- 
He  has  no  great  power  of  style,  nor  has  he  anything 
very  remarkable  to  describe.  A  great  deal  has  recently  been 
written  about  the  Far  West  of  America,  and  we  cannot  dis- 
cover that  he  has  enjoyed  any  unusual  opportunities  of  observa- 
tion. He  speaks,  indeed,  as  one  who  has  had  some  experience  in 
mining  ;  and  the  chapter  which  he  devotes  to  the  geology  and  the 
economical  conditions  of  the  mining  districts  of  the  Western 
States  may  be  worth  notice  by  persons  who  think  of  embarking 
capital  in  the  promotion  of  American  industry.  The  subject,, 
however,  is  rather  too  technical  to  be  of  general  interest;  and 
Mr.  Bonwick  presents  himself  chiefly  as  an  observer  of  the  strange 
religious  developments  of  the  United  States.  Though,  as  we  have 
said,  he  tells  us  little  that  is  new,  and  fails  to  place  old  informa- 
tion in  a  new  light,  he  contributes  something  to  a  picture  of  a 
singular  state  of  things.  Mr.  Bonwick  probably  represents  the 
impression  made  upon  an  Englishman  of  average  capacity,  but  of 
more  than  the  average  freedom  from  prejudice.  The  tone  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  Mormons  and  of  the  strange  sects  which 
grow  up  in  the  Eastern  cities  suggests  that  whilst  on  the  spot  he 
sympathized  with  them  to  an  extent  of  which  he  is  now  a  little 
ashamed.  After  giving  us  a  highly  favourable  account  of  the- 
Mormons,  he  remembers  that  their  peculiar  institution  is  hostile 
to  sound  morality;  and  after  speaking  much  more  respectfully 
than  we  could  wish  of  certain  notorious  female  agitators  in  New 
York,  he  apologizes  by  declaiing  that  the  home  which  they  attack 
is  "  something  more  than  the  bulwark  of  civilization  " ;  and  com- 
pares it  to  a  desert  flower,  to  the  "  morning  rose-tint  of  Alps," 
and  to  various  other  beautiful  objects.  Perhaps,  indeed,  Mr, 
Bonwick  may  be  ironical  in  some  of  the  commendations  which  he 
bestows  upon  the  anti-social  agitators.  Without  settling  that 
point,  it  is  as  well  that  we  should  occasionally  read  descriptions  of 
these  social  curiosities,  not  too  deeply  coloured  by  the  disgust 
which  they  are  apt  to  excite  in  well-regulated  minds.  Mr. 
Bonwick's  tolerance  does  not  lead  him  to  any  descriptions  of  an 
offensive  kind ;  his  book  is  perfectly  decent — a  fact  which  we 
regret  that  it  should  be  necessary  to  state  explicitly — and  if  he  is 
not  a  philosopher,  he  may  supply  some  /ood  for  philosophical 
meditation. 

Few  things,  indeed,  are  more  curious  than  these  singular 
growths  of  modern  superstitions  which  are  essentially  as  grovel- 
ling as  the  old  belief  in  witchcraft,  and  which  yet  are  oddly 
tinged  by  stray  scraps  of  scientific  knowledge.  We  do  not  ask 
how  large  a  place  is  held  in  America  by  Spiritualists,  Shakers, 
"  Christadelphians,"  advocates  of  Free-love,  and  adherents  of  a 
number  of  other  more  or  less  objectionable  sects.  Doubtless  it  is 
true  that  their  prevalence  has  been  very  much  exaggerated  ;  some 
of  them  are  of  European  origin,  and  others,  like  the  Mormons, 
draw  most  of  their  recruits  from  this  side  of  the  ocean.  Persons 
who  trade  upon  indecency  are  apt  to  be  noisy,  and  find  their 
account  in  exaggerating  their  numbers  and  importance ;  and,  in 
short,  a  traveller  in  America  is  apt  to  think  that  the  phenomenon 
has  been  made  much  more  conspicuous  than  it  deserves.  Still  it 
is  undeniable  that  the  conditions  of  American  thought  and  society 
are  favourable  to  the  development  of  certain  morbid  social  and 
religious  gi-owths.  The  anarchical  theory  that  one  man's  opinion 
is  as  good  as  another's  leads  all  kinds  of  persons  to  set  up  as 
prophets  who  would  be  crushed  by  a  sense  of  their  own  insigni- 
ficance in  a  country  where  culture  is  more  thorough,  if  restricted 
to  fewer  persons.  The  absolute  tolerance  which  prevails  encourages- 
people  to  look  with  comparative  indifference  even  upon  theories 
which  strike  at  the  root  of  all  morality.  And  anybody  who  has 
a  gift  for  unctuous  rhetoric  and  a  slight  tincture  of  scientific  and 
metaphysical  jargon  can  start  as  a  reformer  of  the  universe,  and 
find  plenty  of  half-educated  people  whose  eagerness  for  novelty 
is  developed  out  of  proportion  to  their  capacity  for  reasoning.  A. 
certain  l)r.  Thomas,  for  example,  who  died  recently,  started  the 
"  rapidly  extending  sect  "  of  the  Christadelphians.  Dr.  Thomas, 
we  are  informed,  was  "esteemed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cumming  as  a. 
learned  expositor  "  of  the  Apocalypse  ;  and  to  be  esteemed  by  Dr. 
Cumming  is,  it  seems,  enough  to  justify  an  American  in  founding 
a  new  religious  sect.  We  are  only  treated  to  a  few  of  his  dogmas, 
which  appear  to  have  been  reached  by  the  Doctor's  method  of 
Biblical  interpretation.  He  holds  the  soul  to  be  mortal,  whilst  the 
Mormons  hold  it  to  be  immortal,  although  material.  Dr.  Thomas 
says  that  "  the  Protestant  abominations  are  all  based  upon  immor- 
tal-soulism."  He  thinks,  however,  that  the  saints  will  reappear 
in  mortal  bodies  which  will  have"  pre-resurrectional  consciousness 
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fleshed  upon  them."  We  are  further  informed  that  he  holds  that 
"  electricity  is  the  term  science  has  bestowed  upon  what  the 
Bible  calls  spirit,"  electricity  being  with  ignorant  people  a  general 
name  for  any  thing  which  tliej' don't  understand.  He  considers  that 
the  jMormons,  who  hold  somewhat  similar  doctrines,  are  wretched 
impostors,  and  that  their  divinations  are  "  only  lying  rhapsodies, 
the  dark  and  malarious  thinkings  of  nervous  flesh  rioting-  in  the 
spectralia  of  musty  theosophisms,  talked  into  the  Bible  by  the 
Gospel  uullifiers  and  pulpit  martexts  of  the  chairs  and  sacred  desks 
of  Christendom."  There  is  apparently  some  glimmering  of  sense 
in  the  earlier  part  of  this  beautiful  sentence ;  but  the  Doctor  was 
scarcely  qualified  to  be  the  founder  of  an  elevating  religion.  We 
have  no  reason,  however,  to  suppose  that  he  was  as  objectionable 
a  person  as  some  of  the  other  teachers  to  whom  Mr.  Bonwick  re- 
fers. Mr.  Bonwick  speaks,  for  example,  with  a  certain  respect  of  that 
notorious  lady,  or  as  an  American  journalist  calls  her,  "  that  high 
old  gal,"'  Victoria  Chaplin  WoodhuU,  "  perhaps  the  best  female 
lecturer  in  the  world."  This  ladj',  who  is  believed  to  "spend  a 
part  of  the  day  in  silent  communion  with  the  other  world,"  and 
who  in  her  seances  "  delivers  orations  of  no  mean  order,"  has  had 
a  very  singular  career.  She  was  married  at  fourteen  to  a.  Dr. 
Woodhull,  who  is  "spoken  of  as  something  worse  than  ordinary 
human  nature."  Leaving  him,  she  became  a  medium.  She  got  a 
divorce  and  married  a  Colonel  Blood,  who,  having  called  to  con- 
sult her  as  a  "  spiritualistic  physician,"  was  sur^Drised  to  hear  her 
in  a  trance  declare  herself  to  be  his  other  half.  Victoria,  however, 
induced  him  afterwards  to  consent  to  a  divorce,  in  order  that  "  they 
might  live  in  a  union  upon  its  own  merits."  She  and  her  "gifted 
sister  Chaplin  "  have  set  up  a  stockbroking  business,  besides  at- 
tending to  politics,  Spiritualism,  and  the  Woman's  Eights  move- 
ment. She  was  aided  by  the  spirit  of  Demosthenes  in  composing 
an  address  to  Congress  in  favour  of  female  suffrage.  Her  admirer, 
Theodore  Tilton,  declares  that  her  ambition  is  stupendous.  "  She 
can  ride  like  an  Indian,  and  climb  a  tree  like  an  athlete ;  she  can 
swim,  row  a  boat,  and  walk  all  day  like  an  Englishwoman."  Blood 
and  Woodhull,  her  two  former  husbands,  both  lived  in  her  house; 
and  as  this  peculiar  arrangement  gave  rise  to  scandal,  Mr. 
Tilton  exclaimed,  in  the  words  of  Tennyson, 

Is  thy  white  blamelessness  accounted  blame  ? 

She  has  views  on  the  currency  question ;  she  was  proposed  as  a 
candidate  to  succeed  General  Grant ;  and  the  Golden  Age  says  of 
her  that  "  she  beats  her  daily  gong  of  business  reform  with  notes 
not  musical  but  strong,  yet  mellows  the  outward  rudeness  of  the 
rhythm  by  the  inward  and  devout  song  of  one  of  the  sincerest, 
most  reverent,  and  divinely  gifted  of  human  souls."  To  all  which 
we  ought  to  observe  there  is  an  appendix  not  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Bonwick.  Probably  his  book  was  in  the  press  before  the  latest 
news  of  Victoria's  performances.  At  present  we  have  reason  to 
suppose  that  she  is  beating  her  daily  gong  in  a  New  York  prison. 
She  and  her  gifted  sister  published  a  paper  called  Woodhull  and 
Chaplin's  Weekly,  of  which  Mr.  Bonwick  gives  some  account. 
The  last  number  of  this  precious  periodical  succeeded  in  outraging 
the  rather  lax  morality  of  New  York  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
provoke  the  authorities.  According  to  the  New  York  Nation,  the 
paper  never  paid,  and  Woodhull,  Chaplin,  and  Blood  had  to  dis- 
continue its  publication.  But,  "being  in  pressing  need  of  some 
social  reform,  as  they  say,  they  resuscitated  their  paper  after  it  had 
been  some  months  dead,  and  published  one  number  which  was  of 
an  open  and  shameless  rascality  never  before  ventured  upon  by 
them."  They  were  consequently  prosecuted  for  the  dissemination 
of  obscene  literature,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  they  may  receive 
their  deserts.  The  white  blamelessness  of  the  divinely  gifted 
soul  does  not  seem  to  have  protected  it  from  very  unpleasant 
imputations.  The  fact  is,  that  Victoria  and  her  companions  have 
done  a  great  deal  to  provoke  utter  disgust  towards  the  Woman's 
Rights  movement  in  America  amongst  all  respectable  people,  and 
we  would  hope  that  Mr.  Bonwick  was  led  to  exaggerate  the 
influence  which  it  exercised  amongst  other  classes. 

The  social  peculiarities  of  the  Mormons,  though  bad  enough, 
are  not  of  that  revolting  character  which  characterizes  some  of 
the  obscure  associations  to  which  more  than  enough  promi- 
nence has  recently  been  given.  Mr.  Bonwick  speaks,  on 
the  whole,  much  as  other  travellers  have  done  of  the  ex- 
ternal decency  and  apparent  content  of  the  Mormon  women. 
One  or  two  facts  which  he  mentions  help  to  explain  why 
polygamy  has  succeeded  so  far  as  it  has  done  amongst  the 
Mormons.  The  fact  is  that  wives  are  a  very  good  commercial 
investment  in  a  thinly-settled  country.  There  are  Mormons,  we 
are  told,  who  have  "  partners  located  in  all  the  leading  cities  of 
the  territory."  A  gentleman  eiigiiged  in  commercial  jjursuits  thus 
finds  a  convenient  home  in  his  vaiying  quarti'r.s.  The  ladies  are 
expected  to  earn  their  own  living  and  keep  tlieir  children.  A 
(ienlile,  says  Mr.  Bonwick,  informed  liini  tliat  "  these  wives, 
judiciously  placed  out,  would  pay  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent,  upon 
the  outlay  of  capital,  besides  furnishing  free  quarters  when  the 
collector  went  his  rouiidn."  Some  (jf  the  evils  connected  with  the 
ordinary  dispropcn'tion  of  the  sexe.s  in  new  colonics  are  avoided, 
though  few  persons  will  assent  to  Captain  lUirloii'.s  theory,  which,  if 
we  remember  rightly,  goes  the  lengtli  ui  justifying  tiie  institution 
under  these  circunistaiices.  A  strict  .s])iiituul  rule  and  an  abun- 
dance of  wives  mu_y  doubtless  keep  things  (juiel  and  be  favourable 
t<J  industrial  activity.  But,  in  spite  of  the  external  tranquillity, 
wo  have  no  doubt  tluit  the  price  paid  for  the  system  in  the  long 
run  is  a  heavy  one.  Its  essential  immorality  i.s  indicated  by  the 
ULtremo  facility  of  divorce,  cspociuUy  when  u  bishop  or  other 


ecclesiastical  dignitary  is  a  rival  of  the  husband :  whilst,  as  Mr. 
Bonwick  assures  us,  the  Mormon  schools  are  disgracefully  neglected, 
and  the  rising  population  are  in  the  habit  of  reading  nothing 
but  the  most  offensive  trash  published  in  New  York.  The  whole 
community  is  endangered,  not  merely  by  the  direct  attacks  of 
Gentiles,  some  of  which,  carried  on  under  pretence  of  law,  appear 
to  be  of  the  most  unscrupulous  kind,  but  by  the  facility  now 
afforded  for  the  growth  of  new  sects.  Mormonisni  has  its  dissenters, 
and  they  express  themselves  pretty  freely.  The  Josephites,  as  we 
know,  are  opposed  to  polygamy,  whilst  the  Godbeites,  whom  Mr. 
Bonwick  compares  to  "  our  own  Dean  Stanley's  school,"  go  in  for 
very  rationalistic  modes  of  thought.  They  believe  in  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  and  sneer  at  Brigham  Y^'oung's  infiillibility. 
The  Mormons,  says  their  organ,  have 

their  baptisms,  confirmations,  genuflexions,  priesthood  —  apostolic  and 
Aaronic  ;  a  brimstone  hell,  a  purgutorj',  works  of  supererogation,  and  all  the 
namby-pamby  fooleries  of  priestcraft,  only  to  be  tolerated  in  an  Indian 
niecUcine-maii,  or  in  a  leader  of  some  rude  hordes  that  can  only  be  governed 
by  an  appeal  to  their  superstitions  or  fears. 

This  strange  caricature  of  higher  religions  has  evidently  its 
heresiarchs  and  its  schisms  as  well  as  its  Pope,  and  the  Pacific 
railways  make  it  impossible  for  the  orthodox  to  apply  those 
vigorous  measures  of  repression  which  might  have  kept  things 
together  yet  a  little  longer.  The  year  i8go  is  to  be  the  beginning 
of  their  millennium,  and  the  new  Jerusalem  is  to  be  built  in 
Jackson  County,  Missouri.  Perhaps  by  that  time  this  curious 
development  will  have  shown  unmistakable  symptoms  of  collapse. 
We  could  wish  that,  whilst  yet  in  its  vigour,  it  had  been  inves- 
tigated by  some  more  competent  observers.  Mr.  Bonwick,  like 
his  predecessors,  seems  at  best  to  have  had  but  a  cui'sory  and 
superficial  glimpse  of  its  peculiarities. 


MAYOR'S  JUVENAL.* 

IN  its  original  form  Mr,  Mayor's  Juvenal  seemed,  even  if  it  waa 
not,  a  voluminous  mass  of  learned  but  ill-digested  commentary. 
Perhaps  our  prejudice  against  it  was  partly  due  to  its  learning 
taking  the  form  of  foot-notes  which  often  outran  the  page  in 
which  the  word  to  be  annotated  occurred.  But,  in  the  form  in 
which  the  work  now  reappears  after  an  interval  of  nearly  a  score 
of  years,  so  much  has  been  done  for  it  in  the  way  of  judicious 
rearrangement  and  of  relegating  the  notes  to  the  end  of  the 
volume,  that  a  considerable  addition  of  matter  is  carried  off  with- 
out producing  an  impression  of  prolixity  or  verbosity.  While 
the  editor  elucidates  a  carefully  considered  text  so  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  about  its  sense,  he  has  also  illustrated  every  character- 
istic passage  of  the  vehement  satirist  of  the  Empire  by  curious 
contemporary  parallels  from  Seneca,  Martial,  Petronius,  and  many 
Latin  writers  of  the  silver  age,  so  that  in  reading  a  Satire  with 
the  help  of  his  notes  we  feel  ourselves  thrown  back  into  Imperial 
Rome,  and  acquire  an  intimate  knowledge  of  its  characters,  man- 
ners, and  customs.  In  Mr.  Walford's  volume  on  Juvenal  in  Mr. 
Lucas  Collins's  series,  life  at  Rome  under  Domitian  is  brought 
before  us  in  a  lively  and  striking  series  of  word-pictures;  but 
for  the  scholar,  especially  the  yoimg  scholar,  there  is  a  mine 
of  information  and  of  solid  profit  to  be  derived  from  the  study 
and  digestion  of  such  exhaustive  and  comprehensive  notes  as 
those  in  which  Mr.  Mayor  sets  before  his  readers  the  whole 
form  and  fashion  of  a  Roman  book  (i.  6)  ;  the  curious  details  of 
Roman  horticulture  (i.  75,  pp.  1 24-6);  the  history  of  Tyri.m 
dyes,  from  the  time  of  the  Exodus  till  that  of  Benjamin  of 
Tudela,  A.D.  1161  ;  the  tricks  and  profits  of  Roman  informers; 
the  mysteries  of  poisoning,  of  gourmanderie,  of  horse-keeping, 
and  a  hundred  other  features  of  Rome  as  it  appeared  to  the 
stern  gaze  of  the  trenchant  satirist.  Indeed  the  matter  brought 
together  in  any  one  of  these  and  similar  notes  presents  very 
umch  the  same  sort  of  interest  as  a  chapter  or  section  of  Becker's 
GuUus;  with  this  dill'erence,  that  in  the  latter  a  story  is  illustrated 
by  the  results  of  coUatin-al  reading,  and  the  student  is  mostly  sent 
away  with  a  reference  to  parallel  passages,  of  which  he  is  apt  to 
postpone  the  verification,  while  in  the  volume  before  us  his  curiosity 
is  not  taken  for  granted,  and  the  anuotator  deems  it  safest  to  give 
him  in  extmso  such  quotations  and  illustrations  as  he  thinks  neces- 
sary. Nor  are  these  exhaustive  notes  likely  to  be  valuable  only  to 
young  students  at  school  or  college.  They  contain  a  fund  of 
materials  for  elder  readers,  and  enable  us  to  compare  ancient  and 
modern  society.  Even  for  mere  gossip  and  curiosity  it  is 
pleasant  to  bo  posted  up  in  such  matters  as  the  citrus-wood 
tables  in  fashion  when  Juvenal  was  writing  his  Satires,  and 
to  learn  that  the  slabs  njost  approved  for  their  manufacture 
grew  in  Mauritania,  and  had  tiger-like  slrines,  or  panther's 
spots,  or  a  wave-like  curl  in  their  grain  resembling  the  eyes  in 
a  peacock's  tail.  This  last  fashion  of  festive  board  recalls  the 
"  Lectus  pavoninus"'  of  Martial,  Ep.x'w.  85;  and  we  have  an 
impression  that  cabinet-nnikers  still  set  a  high  value  on  the 
same  appearance  of  grain  in  Spanish  mahogany,  which  is  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule  of  an  undulating  or  wavy  mark- 
ing of  the  wood.  Wo  are  told  in  a  note  on  the  oibes,  or  cir- 
cular tables,  so  nmch  in  vogue  in  Juvenal's  day,  that,  to  suit 
their  shape,  semicircular  couches  called  "signnita"  (from  the 
Greek  letter)  were  substituted  for  the  rectangular  "  triclinia." 
"  On  such  a  sit/ma  Ehigabalns  entertained  eight  bald,  eight  one- 

•  Tliirtci  H  SiilircH  of  Juvenal.  Willi  n  Comnii'ntiiry.  Hy  Jolm  E.  B. 
Mayor,  M.A.,  I'Vllow  of  ,S(.  .luhn'u  Collcp',  Cmnbiiilyc.  Scuoud  edition, 
enlarged,   i'urlu  I.-II.    Luuduu  :  Macuiilluu  &  Cu.  1872. 
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eyed,  eight  gouty,  eight  deaf,  eight  black,  eight  tall,  and  eight 
stout  guests;  the  last  company  could  not  squeeze  into  the  space." 
Passing  from  tables  to  the  viands  on  them,  the  reader  who 
cares  to  peruse  Mr.  Mayor's  note  ou  i.  141 — "animal  propter 
convivianatum  " — will  find  something  to  retail  to  his  gourmand 
friends  with  regard  to  the  extravagance  and  expenditure  in  ancient 
kitchens.  A  story  is  hunted  up  from  Plutarch  of  one  Philotas, 
a  medical  student  at  Alexandria,  who  saw  in  the  kitchen  of 
Antony,  amongst  other  provisions,  eight  boars  a-roasting : — 

He  was  amazed  at  the  number  of  the  guests.  "  Na.y,"  said  the  cook, 
"  the  guests  are  not  many,  about  twelve,  but  Antony  must  have  his  meat 
done  to  a  turn.  He  may  call  for  his  dinner  at  once,  or  presently,  or  he  may 
defer  it.    Hence  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  not  one  dinner,  but  several." 

Such  stories  of  the  mad  freaks  and  extravagances  of  Roman 
voluptuaries  may  be  deemed  by  severe  and  austere  scholars — who 
care  for  nought  but  comparison  of  manuscripts,  and  weighing  one 
edition  of  a  German  editor's  text  against  another — an  excessive 
condescension  to  the  appetite  of  the  general  reader  for  amuse- 
ment ;  but  we  confess  that  we  approve  of  Mr.  Mayor's  pleasant 
industry. 

The  two  instalments  before  us  represent  about  half  of  Mr. 
Mayor's  projected  undertaking.  The  First  and  a  part  of  the 
Third  Satire  have  been  most  copiously  annotated,  and  in  them  are 
to  be  found  most  of  those  exhaustive  notes  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking.  From  that  point  to  the  end  of  the  Seventh  Satire 
— the  limit  reached  in  the  Parts  before  us — the  notes  of  the  first 
edition  are  more  sparingly  augmented  by  new  material,  but  the 
citations  throughout  have  been  taken  anew  from  the  original 
authors,  and  the  whole  labour  bestowed  is  obviously  genuine 
and  at  first  hand.  Nor,  indeed,  does  the  absence  of  a  profusion  of 
illustrations  after  the  182nd  page,  for  which  the  editor  apologizes, 
disappoint  the  reader,  because  in  what  has  gone  before  so  many 
subjects  have  been  fully  treated  that  a  more  sparing  commentary 
might  almost  be  deemed  desirable. 

For  holding  well  in  hand  the  thread  of  Juvenal's  arguments  as 
he  declaims  against  the  general  luxury  and  licence  and  corrupt- 
tion  of  Roman  life,  the  running  commentary  with  which  Mr.  Mayor 
prefaces  each  new  turn  of  thought  will  be  found  very  serviceable. 
\Ve  think,  too,  that  readers  will  discover  in  his  notes  a  confirma- 
tion of  his  assurance  that  he  has  abstained  from  "  consulting 
any  English  edition  of  Juvenal,"  for  they  are  singularly  free  from 
hackneyed  and  re-cooked  matter,  and  they  constantly  clear  up  a 
doubt  or  difficulty  which  other  commentators  have  passed  over 
in  silence.  We  have  rarely  sought  a  solution  of  conflicting  views 
from  this  edition  without  finding  satisfaction  and  conviction. 
For  instance,  it  is  rather  staggering,  in  the  opinion  of  many  com- 
mentators, that  when  the  rich  client  goes  with  an  empty  litter  to 
claim  a  double  share  of  the  sportula — 

Ostendens  vacuam  et  clausam  pro  conjuge  sellam, 
"  Galla  mea  est,"  inquit ;  citius  dimitte  ;  moraris. 
Proftr,  Galla,  caput  (i.  126} — 

it  is  the  butler  or  the  "  balneator  "  who  utters  the  last  words.  It 
must  strike  every  one  that  it  is  the  husband  who  utters  the  whole 
speech.  Macleane  and  Prior  hold  the  former  view,  and  Simcox, 
one  of  the  most  recent  editors  of  Juvenal,  is  silent  on  the  matter. 
Turning  to  Mayor,  we  find  him  agreeing  with  Jahn  in  referring 
the  words  to  the  husband,  whose  effrontery  is  thus  enhanced  and 
rendered  more  astounding.  A  pi-opns  of  this  device  to  get  a  second 
dole,  Mr.  Mayor  has  cited  from  .Jerome  the  story  of  a  sturdy 
female  beggar  who  got  a  blow  for  a  second  dole  : — "  Pugnus  por- 
rigitur  pro  denario  et  tanti  criminis  reus  sanguis  effunditur."  In 
the  supposed  speech  of  Umbricius,  when  he  is  leaving  Rome  be- 
cause honest  merit  has  no  scope  there,  occur  these  words  among 
other  disqualifications : — 

Me  nemo  ministro 
Fur  erit,  atque  ideo  nulli  comes  exen. — iii.  46,  47. 

Macleane's  interpretation  of  this  passage — namely,  that  Umbricius 
complains  of  never  being  any  great  man's  walking  companion  be- 
cause he  is  no  hand  at  thieving  and  peculation— appears  singularly 
bidd  and  unsatisfactory.  But  Mr.  Mayor's  solution  recommends 
itself  to  confident  acceptance: — "No  governor  takes  me  out  to  a 
province  in  his  cohort,  because  I  will  bear  no  part  in  his  extortions." 
Such  a  one  wants  a  ready  aide-de-camp  and  accomplice,  a  cool 
hand,  clever  and  apt  at  tricks  of  theft  and  extortion.  What  makes 
this  interpri  t.ition  so  certain  is,  as  Mr.  Mayor  points  out,  the 
mention  of  Verres  in  the  context.  The  "  fur  "  and  the  "  comes  " 
are  both  represented  in  the  lines 

Carus  erit  Verri  qui  Venem  tempore  quo  vult 
Accusarc  potest. — iii.  53,  54.  . 

Again,  in  the  passage  about  the  dress  of  the  spectators  of  country 
plays  in  an  extemporized  gi'assy  theatre  (iii.  177,  &c.),  there 
haa  been  some  confusion  heretofore  about  the  lines — ■ 

iEquales  Iialjitus  illic  similemque  videbis 
Orolicstram  et  populum  ;  clari  velnmen  honoris 
Suffioiuut  tunica;  summis  xdilibus  albas. 

Gifford,  Macleane  tells  us,  fell  foul  of  Dryden  over  them.  Yet 
Mr.  Mayor  brings  out  the  sense  sufficiently  when  he  notes  that 
"in  the  rustic  crowd  there  is  no  distinction  of  the  'latus  clavus  ' 
or  '  angustus  clavus,'  nor  any  prnctexta ;  the  municipal  senate  who 
occupy  the  orchestra,  as  the  .senators  do  at  Rome,  are  dressed  like 
the  rest  of  the  spectators,  in  tunics."  Upon  the  debated  words 
"lam  quarfanatn  sperfintibua  legris "  the  interpretation  of  Mr. 
Mayor  is  the  same  with  that  of  Macleane  and  others,  who  refer 
them  to  patients  hoping  that  their  disease  will  be  turned  at 
autumn-tide  into  a  quartan  fever,  if  not  cured  entirely;  and  this 


is  certainly  better  than  to  take  "  sperantibus  "  with  Ruperti  for 

"  apprehending  tlie  advent  of"  such  a  disease. 

The  same  sort  of  help  is  tendered  by  this  editor  to  those  who 
hesitate  between  various  readings.  In  the  lying  excuse  for  Galla 
not  putting  her  head  out  of  the  sedan  or  litter  to  which  we  have 
referred  above,  the  husband's  last  words  are  i'  noli  vexare,  qui- 
escit,"  in  most  modern  texts.  But  Mayor  justiGcs  the  MS.  reading 
"quiescet,"  and  illustrates  the  idiom,  which  is  English  as  well  as 
Latin,  by  a  parallel  from  the  Phonnio  of  Terence,  where  the  words 
"  Sic  erit  (you  will  find  it  is  so),  non  temere  dico,"  are  a  case  in 
point.  In  like  manner  he  supports,  at  i.  146, the  less  easy  reading 
"plaudendum  funus,"  as  against  the  more  obvious  "plangendum 
funus."  In  iii.  240  he  reads  with  much  plausibility,  "  Ingenti 
curret  super  ora  libarna,"  taking  the  last  word  for  a  kind  of  litter 
I  so  called,  and  preferring  its  presence  in  the  line  to  "  Liburno," 
which  would  denote  the  bearer  of  such  a  litter.  In  iv.  3  he 
retains  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS.,  which  appears  to  have  been 
that  also  of  the  Scholiast,  wherein  Crispinus  is  characterized  as 
JEgrs&  solaque  libidine  fortes 

Delicia;. 

h.e.,  "a  rake,  feeble  and  resolute  only  in  his  lusts.''  Here  again 
those  who  refer  to  the  usually  printed  text  will  see  that  the  latest 
editor  has  not  chosen  the  lea.st  difficult  reading. 

In  deciding  upon  questions  of  various  readings  Mr.  r\Iayor  has 
called  in,  in  several  cases,  the  acute  judgment  of  Mr.  Munro. 
This  is  always  instructive,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  annotations 
before  us,  not  the  smallest  of  their  many  recommendations.  In 
the  vexed  question  which  arises  at  the  opening  of  the  Third  Satire 
(vv.  12-20)  as  to  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  Jahn's  transposition, 
which  places  vv.  12-16  after  v.  20,  ending  with  "  violarent 
marmora  tophum,"  Mr.  Munro  advocates  a  conservative  policy, 
because  else  "  In  vallem  Egerise  descendimus  "  is  too  abrupt.  He 
takes  it  that  the  lines,  as  they  stand,  represent  Umbricius  halting 
at  the  Porta  Capeua,  and  his  after  movements  and  remavlcs.  Hia 
in  V.  12  means  simply  "  hereupon  "  or  "  upon  this,"  and  iwi,  which 
begins  a  parenthesis  continued  to  "  camenis,"  is  equivalent  to 
"  illuc,  ubi,"  "  to  where,"  the  epexegesis  of  which  is  to  be  looked 
for  in  "  In  vallem  Egerite  descendimus."  Thus,  as  he  puts  it,  the 
sense  will  be,  "Hereupon  he  and  I  went  down  to  where  Numa 
used  to  meet  his  mistress,  but  where  now  ...  I  mean  into  the 
valley  of  Egeria."  "  Hie  tunc,"  in  v.  21,  is  taken  as  beginning  a 
new  sentence.  In  such  arguments  for  resisting  change  w& 
must  profess  ready  acquiescence.  Again  there  is  the  line  ia 
iii.  218: — 

Phsecasianorum  vetera  omamenta  deorum  ; 
Or,  according  to  two  MSS.  which  the  Scholiast  seems  to  have 
followed — 

Hie  Asianorum  Vetera,  &c. 
Even  if  we  adopt  the  suggested  emendation  Hgec  for  Hie,  the  latter 
reads  awkwardly.  And  the  upshot  of  Mr.  Munro's  strong 
suspicion  "  that  in  some  form  or  other  '  phascasia '  should  come  in, 
as  this  word  is  not  uncommon  in  Latin  to  express  apparently  some 
luxurious  kind  of  shoe,"  is  that  Mr.  Mayor  adopts  Roth's  con- 
jecture "  Phaecasiatorum,"  which  is  a  likelier  form  than  "  phfeeasi- 
anorum,"  at  the  same  time  that,  with  his  ever-ready  apparatus  of 
i  parallels,  he  gives  chapter  and  verse  for  the  use  of  "  phfecasise" 
at  Athens  and  Alexandria.  One  more  glance  at  Mr.  Munro's 
criticisms  and  we  have  done.  In  iv.  67  the  Picenian  fisher- 
man, having  taken  his  huge  "  rhombus  "  to  the  Emperor,  exhorts 
him  in  a  strange  mixture  of  courtlj'  and  uncourtly  language 
to  have  a  feast  of  it.  Before  uttering  the  outrageous  flattery 
that  the  fish  had  waited  for  Domitian's  reign,  and  then  volunteered 
to  be  caught  (68-69),  he  bidden  him"propera  stomachum 
laxare  saginis."  The  last  word  so  read  conveys  an  intelligible 
sense,  though  some  have  proposed  to  read  "saginoB."  But 
"saginam"  and  "saginas"  are  imfortunately  the  hest  attested 
readings,  and  at  the  same  time  defy  explanation.  Munro's 
suggestion  is  an  extremely  simple  and  plausible  one — namely,  to 
read  "  saginans  " — so  that  the  sense  may  be  "  let  your  stomach 
out  hy  cramming  it  " ;  "  give  yourself  a  good  blow-out." 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  chief  characteristics  of  Mr. 
Mayor's  enlarged  and  improved  Juvenal,  without  going  into  the 
other  Satires  annotated  in  the  instalments  before  us.  Young- 
students  are  happy  who,  with  plenty  of  leisure  and  a  fair  share  of 
scholarship,  become  acquainted  with  Juvenal  under  the  agreeable 
escort  of  Mr.  Mayor. 


WILSON'S  MEMORIALS  OF  EDINBURGH.» 

SOME  twenty  years  ago  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh — espe- 
cially those  of  them  who  affected  literature  or  science — were 
familiar  with  the  appearance  of  two  men,  rather  of  the  rising  than 
of  the  descending,  or  even  the  stationary,  generation.  They  were 
brothers — Daniel  Wilson  and  George  Wilson.  And,  by  the  way^ 
turning  at  this  point,  as  people  do  who  are  not  certain  about  dates 
or  names^  to  the  Men  of  the  Times,  letter  W,  we  read,  "  Wilson, 
Daniel,  LL.D.,  born  at  Edinburgh  in  18 16,  is  an  elder  brother  of 
Professor  George  Wilson,  the  eminent  chemist,  and  a  nephew  of 
Professor  John  Wilson — the  Christopher  North  of  Blackwood." 
This  latter  relationship  would  have  amazed  an  Edinburgh  citizen 
of  the  period,  not  only  by  its  inaccuracy,  but  by  its  absurdity.  Not 

*  Metnnriiih  of  JCcliiiOurrih  in  the  Olden  Time.  By  Daniel  Wilson, 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Knglisli  Literature  in  the  University,  Turonto  ;  liito 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.  Edinburgh  : 
Andrew  Elliot.    London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.  1872 
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that  there  would  be  any  disparagement  on  either  side  in  such  relation- 
ship of  uncle  and  nephew,  but  that,  from  the  total  difference  in  the 
cast  of  life,  as  it  were,  between  them  and  the  burly  author  of  the 
Nodes  with  his  jubilant  love  of  society  and  field  sport,  the  asso- 
ciation in  any  way  with  the  two  studious  slaves  of  the  lamp  has 
a  touch  of  incongruity.  Of  the  two  brothers,  Daniel  was — and 
still  is,  let  us  hope — noticeable  among  men  as  tall,  wiry,  and 
erect.  His  brother  the  chemist  was  small,  and  so  sickly  and 
fragile  in  aspect  that  one  had  a  nervous  feeling,  when  he  was 
•present,  as  if  some  fit  or  worse  might  befall  him  ;  and  yet,  living, 
as  his  existence  and  capacity  for  work  demanded  of  him,  a  hermit's 
life  of  abstinence,  in  company  the  genial  spirit  within  him  shone 
forth  and  made  him  as  full  of  pleasant  talk  as  any  Hercules  of  the 
table  who  could  partake  of  many  courses  and  many  bottles.  He  had 
the  art  of  expressing  scientific  mysteries  with  singular  clearness 
and  attractiveness,  and  his  eminence  secured  for  him  the  dis- 
tinction only  given  to  the  chiefs  among  men  ;  a  separate  memoir 
of  his  life  and  labours  proving  a  popular  and  successful  book. 

The  elder  brother,  Daniel,  gave  himself  to  archfeology  and  art. 
The  drawings  for  the  present  work  are  his  own.  In  1853  he  was 
tempted  to  leave  Edinburgh,  and  became  Professor  of  English 
Literature  and  History  in  the  University  of  Toronto.  This  appoint- 
ment was,  to  borrow  an  expression  from  physical  science,  a  sad  waste 
of  power.  Men  who  can  lecture  on  literature,  and  go  over  the 
history  of  the  world  by  useless  abridgments,  and  still  more  use- 
less reflections,  are  efisily  found.  Wilson,  however,  was  an 
iirchseologist,  having  taken  for  his  subject,  as  all  men  should 
do,  the  place  where  he  found  his  opportunities  of  research  and 
exemplification,  and  that  place  was  his  native  country,  Scotland. 
That  a  man  such  as  this  should  feel  constrained  to  become  an 
■exile  from  the  natural  field  of  his  instructive  labours  is  a  reproach 
to  our  public  institutions,  as  not  supplying,  in  the  shape  of 
professorships  or  otherwise,  due  encouragement  for  the  acquisi- 
tion and  propagation  of  archreological  learning.  Archseology  is 
essentially  that  element  in  history  which,  as  being  of  the  nature  of 
a  science,  can  be  dogmatically  taught.  We  may  not  believe  in  the 
•chronological  sequence  of  the  Stone,  the  Bronze,  and  the  Iron  ages 
as  an  exact  and  exhaustive  analysis,  but  it  is  a  division  admitting  of 
a  very  instructive  arrangement  of  the  several  known  examples  of 
■early  mechanism.  It  is  as  in  geology — the  phenomena  of  subsi- 
■dence  at  one  cosmic  period,  or  eruption  at  another,  set  forth  as 
the  active  phenomena  creating  the  present  crust  of  the  earth,  may 
he  open  to  dispute ;  but  the  separation  from  each  other  of  the 
strata  so  accounted  for  has  afforded  wonderful  suggestions  and 
facilities  for  the  classification  of  the  features  appropriate  to  each. 
We  need  but  glance  at  Worsaae's  NwcUske  Oldsayer,  with  its 
treasure  of  ancient  remains,  conveying  the  fruit  of  the  skilled 
labours  of  the  archteologist  to  the  popular  eye,  to  see  on  the  part  of 
the  Northern  nations  an  example  that  should  put  us  to  shame  in 
the  matter  of  studying  and  teaching  the  existing  witnesses  to  the 
habits 'and  arts  of  our  early  ancestors.  An  enthusiastic  archseo- 
logist  whose  wealth  sufliced  not  only  for  his  own  pursuit  of  his 
favourite  science,  but  lor  the  help  of  less  prosperous  persons  who 
might  desire  to  follow  it,  lately  left  an  endowment  for  a  Chair  of 
Archoeology  in  Edinburgh.  It  happens  that  the  funds  for  the 
purpose  are  not  immediately  available,  and  the  Government,  as 
we  understand,  when  solicited  to  supply  the  means  of  interim 
support  for  the  Chair,  has  declined  to  make  the  necessai-y 
.advance. 

Dr.  Wilson  is  favourably  [known  to  the  inquiring  part  of  the 
■world  by  his  great  archteological  work,  called  Prehistoric  Annals 
■of  Scotland.  If  that  assumes  the  higher  place  in  the  library,  the 
present  volume,  partaking  of  art  and  light  literature,  must  take 
precedence  on  the  drawiug-rooni  table.  Each  carries  with  it  a 
mark  of  the  local  difficulties  which  the  author  had  to  contend  with. 
Of  both  books  the  original  edition  was  published  befo4'e  the  author 
left  Scotland.  When  a  second  edition  of  the  "  Prehistoric 
Annals"  became  due,  he  found  that  he  could  not  do  it  justice 
without  returning  to  Scotland  to  see  it  through  the  press.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  anything  accomplished  on  such  a  hurried  visit 
would  give  but  poor  results  in  comparison  with  the  rich  harvest 
of  new  matter  that  he  might  have  garnered  up  at  his  leisure  had 
3ie  remained  in  the  land  of  his  sculptured  stones,  Picts'  houses,  and 
•elf  arrow-heads.  The  other  work  ho  did  not  consider  of  importance 
•enough  to  demand  such  a  sacrifice.  But,  living  at  a  distance,  ho 
did  not  venture  to  make  any  improvenienta.  It  is  consequently 
an  exact  reprint  of  the  original  book,  and  tells  the  reader  that  it 
is  80.  Time,  however,  which  renders  many  things  worthh-ss,  has 
enhanced  the  value  of  the  book  without  its  author's  co-operation. 
It  contains  spirited  and  accurate  accounts  of  old  buildings,  and 
also  of  social  institutions,  that  have  disappeared  since  it  was  first 
published  in  1847.  Wliut  is  still  more  valuable,  it  contains 
the  old  engravings  of  the  departed  buildings,  pr(!scrving  the  sur- 
rounding local  conditions,  wliich  are  now  in  many  instances  as 
thoroughly  changed  as  the  buildings  themselves  are  by  ulteratious 
and  reconstructions. 

The  portly  and  somewhat  gorgeous  aspect  of  the  book  would 
jiot  natui-ally  suggest  the  nature  of  its  contents,  as  a  collection  of 
traditions,  anecdotes,  and  discourses  on  the  localities  of  his- 
torical events,  and  on  tiu!  dwtdliiig-places  and  social  habits  of 
«'minent  men.  J  lence  it  is  rife  with  the  iiiiiiics  and  evt^nls  popularly 
coimected  with  Scotland — (/ueen  ISIiiry  and  the  tnigtdies  of  her 
life,  .John  Knox,  MontroHc,  (^lav(^ihouM,',  Prince  Ivlwiud  and  the 
J"'()rty-live,  the  (Jovenanler.s,  tlie  I'orteus  mob,  and  Walter  Scott. 
Where,  among  idl,  shall  w(!  select  a  characteri.stic  specimen  P 
Suppose  wu  go  out  of  thin  pleastuit  but  terribly  beaten  path,  uud 


look  for  a  person  so  little  in  the  estimation  of  romance-lovers  as 
Oliver  Cromwell  ?  Some  notices  of  his  abode  in  Edinburgh  and 
of  his  dealings  with  Scotland  will  perhaps  show  that  Dr.  Wilson 
can  appreciate  the  significance  of  things  that  may  not  have  gained 
the  sanction  of  vulgar  popularity : — 

On  the  7th  of  September  1650,  Cromwell  entered  Edinburgh  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  and  took  possession  of  it  and  of  the  town  of  Leith.  The  capital  was 
now  subjected  to  martial  law  ;  the  most  nf,ad  regulations  were  enforced, 
such  as,  "  that  upone  ony  allarum  no  inhabitant  luik  out  of  his  hous  upone 
payne  of  death,  or  walk  on  the  streets  after  top-tow,  upone  payne  of  im- 
prissonement."  Yet  the  peaceable  inhabitants  found  no  great  reason  to 
complain  of  his  civic  rule ;  justice  seems  to  have  been  impartiallj-  ad- 
ministered, though  often  ivith  much  severity,  and  the  most  rigid  discipline 
enforced  on  the  English  troops.  "  Upon  the  27th  of  September,"  says  Nicol, 
"  by  orders  of  the  General  Cromwell,  thair  wes  thrie  of  his  awin  sodgcris 
scurged  by  the  Provest  Marschellis  men,  from  the  Stone  Cliop  to  the  Neddir 
Bow,  and  bak  agane,  for  plundering  of  houssis  within  the  toun  ;  and  ane 
uther  sodger  maid  to  ryde  the  Meir  at  the  Croce  of  Edinburgh,  with  ane 
pynt  stop  about  his  neck,  his  handis  bund  behind  his  back,  and  musketis 
hung  at  his  feet,  the  full  space  of  twa  hours,  for  being  drunk."  The  same 
punishment  of  riding  the  Mare  remained  in  force,  as  a  terror  to  evil  doers, 
till  the  destruction  of  the  old  citadel  of  the  town-guard,  and  all  its  accom- 
paniments, in  the  year  1785. 

Tlie  General  again  took  up  his  residence  in  "  the  Earl  of  Murrie's  house 
in  the  Cannigate,  where  a  strong  guard  is  appointed  to  keep  constant  watch 
at  the  gate ; "  and  his  soldiers  were  quartered  in  the  palace,  and  billeted 
about  the  town,  while  actively  engaged  in  the  siege  of  the  Castle.  The 
guard-house  was  in  Dunbar's  Clo^^e,  a  name  which  it  retains  from  the 
quarters  it  then  furnished  to  the  victors  of  Dunbar  !  and  a  tradition  is  pre- 
served, with  considerable  appearance  of  probabilitj-,  that  a  handsome  old 
house,  still  remaining  at  the  foot  of  SeUars'  Close,  was  occasionally  occu- 
pied by  Cromwell.  It  is  a  line  antique  mansion,  which  forms  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  view  of  the  Old  Town  from  the  north,  having  two  terraced 
roofs  at  difterent  elevations,  guarded  by  a  neatlj-  coped  parapet  wall,  and 
commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  Forth,  where  the  English  fleet 
then  lay. 

**•••« 

The  siege  of  the  Castle  was  vigorously  prosecuted :  Cromwell  mustered 
the  colliers  from  the  neighbouring  pits,  and  set  them  to  work  a  mine  below 
the  fortifications,  the  opening  of  which  may  still  be  seen  in  the  freestone 
rock,  on  the  south  side,  near  the  new  Castle  road.  The  commander  of  the 
fortress  had  not  been,  at  the  first,  very  hearty  in  his  opposition  to  Cromwell, 
and  finding  matters  growing  thus  desperate,  he  came  to  terms  with  him, 
and  saved  the  Castle  being  blown  about  his  ears,  by  resigning  it  mto  tho 
General's  hands. 

One  of  the  earliest  proceedings  of  the  new  garrison  was  to  clear  away  the 
neighbouring  obstructions  that  had  afforded  shelter  to  themselves  in  their 
approaches  during  the  siege.  "  Considering  that  the  Wey-hous  of  Edin- 
burgh was  ane  great  i  npedimcnt  to  the  schottis  of  the  Castell,  the  samyn 
being  biggit  on  the  hie  calsey ;  thairfoir,  to  remove  that  impediment, 
General  Cromwell  gaif  ordouris  for  demolisching  of  the  Wey-house ;  and 
upone  the  last  day  of  December  1650,  the  Englisches  began  the  work,  and 
tuik  doun  the  stepill  of  it  that  day,  and  so  continued  till  it  wes  raised."  We 
learn,  from  the  same  authority,  of  the  re-edification  of  this  building  after 
the  Restoration.  "  The  Wey-hous,  quhilk  wes  demoleist  by  that  traitour 
Cromwell,  at  his  incuming  to  Edinburgh,  eftir  the  feglit  of  Dumbar,  began 
now  to  be  re-edified  in  the  end  of  August  1660,  but  fav  inferior  to  the  former 
condition."  The  cumbrous  and  ungainly  building  thus  erected,  remained 
an  encumbrance  to  the  street,  at  the  head  of  the  West  Bow,  till  1822,  when 
it  was  hastily  pulled  down,  to  widen  the  approach  to  the  Castle,  preparatory 
to  the  public  entry  of  George  IV. 

The  following  passage,  if  not  so  historically  important,  is  perhaps 
more  curious,  and  will  surprise  those  readers  who  are  accustomed 
to  consider  Cromwell  as  the  tyrant  of  Scotland  as  he  waa  of 
Ireland.  The  Scots  did  not  like  his  method  of  coming  to  them 
in  the  disastrous  affair  of  Dunbar,  and  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
he  acquired  popularity  among  them.  There  was  a  sort  of  surly 
sense,  however,  that  his  rule  was  salutary.  He  tried  to  give 
them  a  fair  representation  in  Parliament.  He  opened  to  them  the 
trade,  of  England.  He  bridled  the  Highlanders  and  the  Border 
rievers — those  of  England  whose  plundering  ground  was  in 
Scotland,  as  well  as  those  of  Scotland  whose  depredations  in  Eng- 
land were  not  profitable  to  their  countrymen  at  large.  The  indus- 
trious peasimt  in  Moray,  Aberdeenshire,  Angus,  or  Selkirk  felt  him- 
self in  the  hands  of  a  genuine  protectorate,  and  could  sleep  without 
disturbance  from  the  thought  that  in  the  morning  he  might  find 
his  barns  burnt  and  his  cattle  gone  : — 

So  acceptable  had  the  sway  of  the  Lord  Protector  become  with  the  civic 
rulers  of  Edinburgh,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  taxes  witli  which  they  were 
burdened  for  the  maintenance  of  his  army,  and  tho  general  expenses  of 
the  government,  that  tlicy  commissioned  a  large  bloek  of  stone  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  a  colossal  statue  of  his  iligbness  in  tho  Parliament 
Square. 

The  block  had  just  been  landed  on  tho  shore  of  Leith,  when  tho  news 
arrived  of  Cromwell's  death.  Monk  altered  his  policy,  and  the  magistrates 
not  only  found  it  convenient  to  forget  their  first  intention,  but  with  politic 
jjliability,  some  years  after,  they  erected  the  lino  equestrian  statue  of 
Charles  II.,  which  still  adorns  that  locality.  The  rejected  block  lay  neglected 
on  the  sands  at  Leith,  though  along  known  by  the  title  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, till,  in  November  1788,  Mr.  Walter  Koss,  the  well-known  antiiiuary, 
liad  it  removed,  with  no  little  dillieulty,  to  the  rising  ground  where  Ann 
Stre(^t  now  stands,  nearly  oppo.-^ite  St.  liernard's  Well.  The  block  was  about 
eight  feet  high,  intended  apparently  for  the  upper  half  of  tho  figure.  Tho 
worUmeu  of  the  ((uany  had  prepared  it  for  the  i  liisel  of  the  statuary,  by 
giving  it,  with  the  hanuner,  the  shape  of  n  monstrous  inmnniy.  and  thcio 
.stood  the  Protector,  like  a  giant  in  his  shroud,  frowning  upon  the  city  ; 
until  idler  the  death  of  Mr.  Koss,  his  curious  collection  of  antiquities  was 
scattered,  and  the  ground  fcued  for  building. 


NOT  WITHOUT  TIIOHNS.* 

WFi  are  bound  to  lake  a  woman's  estiiiialo  of  her  own  .^ox  n3 
wiuth  .'iomctliing  in  the  way  of  porlriiiluro.    It  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  she  understands  a  little  of  what  she  is  talking  about, 

*  Aot  jyUhout  Thorns.  A  Story.  By  Eimis  Grnliam,  Author  of  "  Sho 
was   Yountj  and  lie  was  Old."     3  vols.     London :  Tinsley  Brothers. 
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and  that  evolution  from  her  internal  consciousness  has  less  to  do 
with  the  subject  than  her  positive  knowledge  and  sympathetic 
experience.  If  a  woman  paints  other  women  as  fast  or  worldly, 
mannish  or  pedantic,  sentimental  or  man-hating,  we  must  believe 
that  she  has  had  models  for  her  outlines ;  and  that  in  the  intimacy 
of  the  drawing-room  and  the  boudoir  she  has  learnt  more  of  her 
sisters  than  can  ever  be  vouchsafed  to  piratical  man.  Also  we 
must  believe  that  her  nice  women  are  really  her  ideals,  and  that 
she  offers  them  as  specimens  of  the  best  she  thinks  of  her  sex. 
We  take,  then,  the  female  characters  in  Not  Without  Thorns  as 
the  author's  deliberate  presentations  of  bad  and  good  women 
according  to  her  ideas  ;  and  from  them  we  learn  something  of  the 
kind  of  person  which  seems  to  a  sister  amiable  or  unamiable, 
loveable  or  detestable. 

Eugenia  Laurence,  the  heroine,  is  one  of  those  distracting 
creatures  for  whom  blame  is  too  hard  and  patience  impossible. 
She  is  full  of  spiritual  aspirations  and  uneasy  sensitiveness; 
alternately  swayed  by  the  most  pathetic  virtues  and  the  most 
egregious  folly ;  thus  offering  the  portrait  of  a  sweet  young  per- 
son endowed  with  rare  beauty  and  scant  sense,  big  eyes  and 
small  wisdom.  Beauchamp  Chancellor,  her  husband,  is  the  ordi- 
nary selfish  and  shallow  man ;  but  we  do  really  think  he  is  suffi- 
ciently tried  by  his  lovely  companion,  and  her  untiring  vagaries  of 
feeling,  to  be  exonerated  from  blame  if  he  is  at  times  irritated  by 
her  persistent  state  of  moral  porcupinehood,  and  fretted  at  the 
daily  need  of  living  with  her,  as  he  says,  as  if  "  treading  on  egg- 
shells." An  egg-shell  wife  is  a  nuisance,  however  pretty  and 
affectionate  she  may  be  ;  and  the  best  of  good  fellows  would  find 
her  80  after  a  while.  Eugenia  is  very  pretty,  and  she  looks  speci- 
ally pretty  when  her  big  eyes  become  dewy  with  rising  tears.  So 
Beauchamp  Chancellor  says  in  the  beginning,  and  hastens  to  kiss 
them  away  with  fond  words  and  consoling  assurances,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  tender  jargon  befitting  the  first  days  of  the 
love  time.  But  a  husband  is  not  a  lover ;  and  a  husband  gets 
tired  of  the  tears,  when  too  often  repeated,  which  the  lover 
kissed  away  so  rapturously.  A  young  wife  who  cries  on  the 
smallest  provocation,  who  has  no  natural  surface  cheerful- 
ness to  temper  the  cloying  oppressiveness  of  her  clinging 
fondness,  who  is  always  either  worshipping  or  weeping,  in  a  state 
of  exaltation  or  a  state  of  collapse,  and  who  never  can  be  brought 
to  take  a  calm  and  rational  view  of  life,  is  likely  to  make  an  easy- 
going, conventional,  shallow-natured  man  impatient  beyond  good 
breeding.  We  do  not  wonder  then  that  Beauchamp  finds  it 
impossible  to  restrain  the  petulant  annoyance  which  would  be 
only  too  natural  under  the  conditions,  and  that  Eugenia  in  con- 
sequence, sinking  from  disappointment  to  despair,  should  make 
herself  as  miserable  as  if  she  had  rational  cause  for  misery,  and 
act  like  a  maniac  because  she  could  not  live  like  one  of  the 
blessed. 

We  lay  stress  on  this  character-painting  of  young  wives  in 
ladies'  novels,  for  in  it  we  see  that  tone  of  mind  in  the  sex  which 
is  the  cause  of  half  the  unhappy  marriages  afloat — those  marriages 
which  begin  well  and  end  ill,  no  one  exactly  knows  how  or  why. 
So  long  aa  women  think  that  marriage  means  only  courtship 
consolidated  and  uninterrupted,  and  that  it  should  mean  this 
and  nothing  else,  and  so  long  as  they  are  unable  to  enter  into 
the  prosaic  arrangements  of  companionable  friendliness,  they 
must  perforce  be  unhappy,  even  in  those  rare  instances  where 
they  meet  with  a  man  as  soft  and  sickly  as  themselves.  For 
then  the  chances  are  that  they  will  wish  he  was  a  little  rougher, 
and  did  not  hang  .about  them  so  incessantly,  watching  every 
turn  and  look  with  such  jealous  solicitude  as  to  be  quite  em- 
barrassing and  fatiguing.  In  the  case  of  those  women  who  sin 
against  themselves,  their  husbands,  and  common  sense  by  their 
own  over-sensitiveness,  we  think  the  more  experienced  of  their 
sex,  and  notably  authors,  should  try  to  show  them  the  mistake 
they  make,  and  teach  them  a  more  self-respecting  code  and  creed. 
Human  nature  does  not  live  at  high  pressure  for  more  than  a 
few  hours  at  most ;  and  women  who  brood  over  love  as  the  only 
thing  in  life,  and  courtship  as  the  only  form  of  love,  run  great 
chance  of  losing  the  very  affections  which  they  desire  so  passion- 
ately to  keep  always  at  boiling  point.  Like  children  who  dig  up 
their  seeds  to  make  sure  that  they  are  growing  and  in  good, 
condition,  they  spoil  both  the  work  of  nature  and  their  own 
chances.  For  this  cause.  Not  Without  Thorns  is  a  book  worthy  of 
notice ;  though  as  a  work  of  art  it  is  scarcely  satisfactory,  while 
aa  a  study  of  life  it  is  weak  and  by  no  means  loftily  planned. 

The  character  of  Eugenia,  the  heroine,  fails  to  interest  us.  She 
is,  as  we  have  said,  sweet  to  sickliness,  ideal  to  unreality.  We 
long  for  just  the  saving  pinch  of  common  sense  in  her  nature 
whfch  would  redeem  her  from  her  overwhelming  morbidness,  and 
give  her  what  the  Easterns  term  "salt."  From  first  to  last  she  is 
no  more  real  than  a  pantomime  fairy  or  a  Pepper's  ghost.  Her  very 
love  is  more  silly  than  pathetic,  even  though  she  does  lose  her 
health  in  the  struggle.  But  why  has  she  so  little  self-control  ? 
We  have  heard  that  certain  susceptible  girls  are  given  to  falling  in 
love  at  first  sight,  and  tliat  weak  hearts  may  be  won  at  a  sitting 
by  handsome  men  experienced  in  the  ways  of  life  and  the  art  of 
love-making.  We  have  not  hitherto  believed  that  these  flowers 
of  quick  growth  have  deep  roots;  on  the  contraiy,  we  imagined 
tliat  the  girl  who  let  herself  fall  in  love  at  first  sight  with  A. 
would  do  the  same  by  B.  at  the  next  opportunity,  "her  affections 
being  evidently  not  the  result  of  choice,  but  of  simple  instinct 
more  or  less  disguised.  Eugenia  Laurence,  however,  is  not  of 
tiii.s  roving  kind,  "  Wax  to  receive,  marble  to  retain,"  she  knows 
nothing  about  the  "succession  of  crops"  of  which  the  hearts  of 


most  susceptible  young  ladies  bear  record.  She  plunges  once  and 
for  all  time  into  the  bitter-sweet  waters  of  passion  for  Beauchamp 
Cliancellor;  and,  prepared  as  she  is  by  her  first  act  of  selt- 
surrender,  because  he  dances  with  her  once  or  twice  and  speaks  to 
her  kindly  at  a  private  party,  she  sinks  only  deeper  and  deeper 
until  she  gets  nearly  smothered  before  tho  end.  Captain  Chan- 
cellor, the  Magnus  Apollo  of  whom  she  becomes  so  passionately 
enamoured  and  on  such  small  provocation,  is  one  of  those  men 
whom  women  find  irresistible.  Handsome,  gallant,  shallow, 
making  love  and  feeling  none,  flirting  with  every  pretty  woman 
who  would  flirt  with  him,  but  really  caring  only  for  Roma  Eyre- 
court,  who  does  not  care  for  him,  he  is  essentially  one  of  the 
wolves  of  society,  a  man  marked  dangerous,  and  of  whom  young 
lady  lambs  would  do  well  to  beware.  He  is  a  good  fellow, 
however,  in  a  way ;  and  when  he  sees  poor  Eugenia  pale, 
thin,  iind  half-dying  for  his  sake,  he  takes  compassion  on 
her,  and,  impelled  partly  by  pity,  partly  by  pique  at  Roma's 
unceremonious  refusal  of  his  hand,  folds  the  pretty  little 
love-sick  maiden  to  his  heart,  and  makes  her  blest  in  a  fool's 
paradise  of  the  most  charming  appearance.  As  Eugenia  is 
excessively  simple,  and  by  no  means  rich,  and  as  he  is  fastidious, 
worldly,  and  also  by  no  means  rich,  their  engagement  is  received 
with  a  chorus  of  disapprobation  from  his  friends;  his  sister, 
Gertrude  Eyrecourt,  leading  the  choir.  This  Gertrude  Eyrecourt 
is  a  perplexingly  mixed  character,  as  is  also  her  husband's  sister 
Roma.  She  is  shown  us  as  kind,  selfish,  insincere,  affectionate, 
good-hearted,  spiteful,  clever,  far-sighted,  yet  unintentionally 
lighting  up  such  afire  by  her  indiscreet  confidences  as  threatens 
to  burn  down  the  whole  fabric  of  her  brother  Beauchamp's  happi- 
ness. The  reader  must  reconcile  these  opposing  qualities  in  the 
best  way  he  can.  It  was  certainly  quite  natural  that  she  should 
not  like  her  brother's  marriage  with  Eugenia  Laurence.  Clever 
and  ambitious  as  she  is,  she  is  bound  by  the  laws  of  her 
own  nature  to  look  askance  on  all  the  "  wildflower  "  tribe,  and  to 
have  preferred  that  Beauchamp  should  have  chosen  a  wife  with 
more  money  in  the  first  instance,  and,  when  his  own  fortune  grew 
to  be  so  lustrous,  witli  more  stjde  and  savoir  /aire  than  was  pos- 
sible in  a  little  girl  brought  up  in  home  seclusion,  and  given  to 
ready  tears  and  inconvenient  demonstrations.  But,  being  clever, 
she  would  also  have  accepted  the  inevitable,  and  have  sought  to 
make  the  best  of  it.  Only  weak  and  silly,  as  well  as  spiteful, 
women  try  to  make  the  worst  of  an  undesirable  marriage  when  it 
is  fairly  accomplished,  and  their  own  self-respect  is  not  involved 
in  keeping  themselves  distinct,  and  perhaps  trying  to  create  a 
rupture  which  shall  withdi'aw  their  male  relative  from  bonds 
which,  though  legal,  are  not  honoursible.  There  was  nothing  of 
this  here.  Eugenia  was  silly,  but  she  was  good  ;  and  though  not 
the  kind  of  wife  Gertrude  would  have  chosen  for  her  brother,  yet 
she  was  a  gentlewoman,  and  did  not  disgrace  him.  Hence  Ger- 
trude's childish  dislike  of  the  girl,  and  her  pettish  endeavours  to 
estrange  her  brother  from  her,  read  sadly  out  of  harmony  with  the 
main  lines  of  her  character ;  and  we  wish  that  the  author  had 
reconsidered  this  part  of  her  work,  and  stuck  more  stoutly  to  her 
original  idea  of  a  sensible  and  far-sighted  woman  of  the  world. 
No  one  can  be  either  sensible  or  far-sighted  who  does  not  consent 
to  accept  things  as  they  are,  and  to  make  the  best  of  the 
irremediable. 

Roma  Eyrecourt,  too,  is  slightly  hazy  in  her  presentment.  At  first 
she  seems  to  be  simply  selfish,  hard,  and  worldly ;'  but  as  time 
and  the  story  go  on  she  develops  into  one  of  the  noblest  and  most 
beautiful  of  women.  She  and  Sydney,  Eugenia's  sister,  practical 
and  sensible  Sydney,  a  little  atone  for  Mrs.  Beauchamp  Chan- 
cellor's sickliness;  but  we  do  not  like  Roma's  love  scene  with 
Gerald  Thornton;  nor  do  we  think  that  she  too  would  have  com- 
mitted the  folly  of  falling  in  love  at  siglit,  which  she  evidently 
does,  though  in  a  moro  restrained  way  than  Eugenia,  We  are 
glad,  however,  that  the  book  ends  happily.  It  was  more  than 
miglit  have  been  expected  with  the  characters  on  hand.  But,  all 
the  same,  the  motif  is  weak,  and  the  keynote  does  not  sound  true; 
and  on  the  whole  we  cannot  say  that  Not  loithout  Thorns  is  any 
advance  on  She  was  Young  mid  He  was  Old  by  tlie  same  author. 
We  own  to  an  infinite  contempt  for  twaddle,  both  of  speech  and 
of  sentiment ;  and  Not  Without  Thorns  is  by  no  means  free  from 
a  suspicion  of  twaddle  and  more  than  a  dash  of  silliness  both  in 
the  characters  and  the  story. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

MVILLEMAIN'S  History  of  Pope  Gregory  VIL*  has  been 
•  announced  for  nearly  half  a  century ;  it  was  begun  during 
the  last  years  of  the  Restoration,  and  the  author  was  about  t« 
publish  it  by  subscription  when  the  political  events  of  the  day 
led  him  to  reconsider  his  original  plan.  We  need  not  say 
what  was  the  attitude  assumed  towards  the  Bourbon  Govern- 
ment, or  rather  towards  the  Villele  Cabinet,  by  MM.  de  Lacre- 
telle,  Cousin,  Guizot,  and  Villemain  ;  the  liberal  views  strenuously 
and  eloquently  maintained  in  the  Sorbonne  lecture-room  by  these 
eminent  men  caused  them  to  be  superseded  in  their  office,  and  it 
was  only  when  Martignac  was  called  to  the  head  of  affairs 
that  the  four  champions  of  constitutional  freedom  were  allowed 
to  resume  the  position  they  had  so  ably  occupied.  Under  these 
ciicumstances  the  publication  of  the  Ilistoire  de  Gregoire  VII. 
had  to  be  delayed,  and  M.  Villemain  took  advantage  of  the  new 


*  Hisloire  de  Griqoire  VII,    Par  M.  Villtniain.    Paris  :  Didier. 
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duties  imposed  upon  him  to  revise,  correct,  and  almost  to  recast 
the  work  which  he  always  considered  as  his  monumentum  cere 
perennius.  It  now  appears  as  a  posthumous  production,  and 
although  it  can  never  obtain  the  success  which  the  Tableau  de  la 
litlerature  enjoyed  from  the  very  first,  still  it  will  be  regarded  as 
an  interesting  work,  displaying  not  only  great  brilliancy  of  style, 
but  real  erudition.  M.  Villemain's  language  is  his  strong  point, 
though  we  must  add  that  the  polish  of  his  sentences,  their 
harmony,  and  their  colouring  weary  us  after  a  very  brief  ac- 
quaintance with  any  of  his  works.  "  C'est  un  style  de  decadence," 
as  a  distinguished  critic  once  remarked  to  us.  Of  the  book 
itself  we  will  only  say  at  present  that  the  first  chapter  is  devoted 
to  an  introductory  account  of  the  Papacy  from  the  earliest  time  to 
the  eleventh  century. 

M.  Georges  Perrot,  Professor  at  the  French  Ecole  normale,  is 
favourably  known  by  several  works,  chiefly  on  Greek  history  and 
archaeology.  He  vrrote  some  years  ago  an  amusing  account  of  the 
island  of  Crete,  and  contributed  to  the  history  of  jurisprudence  a 
very  valuable  monograph  on  Athenian  law.  The  volume  now 
before  us  *  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  sequel  to  this  last- 
mentioned  treatise,  and  in  unfolding  before  us  the  splendid  annals 
of  political  and  judicial  eloquence  at  Athens  M.  Perrot  has  taken 
for  his  text  the  saying  of  Cicero — "  Studium  eloquentise  proprium 
Athenarum."  By  way  of  introducing  the  subject,  he  begins  by 
showing  how  a  passion  for  public  speaking  ever  formed  one  of  the- 
leading  characteristics  of  the  Greek  race.  Even  in  the  days  of 
Homer  muscular  vigour  and  courage  on  the  battle-field  were  not  the 
only  qualities  looked  for  in  men  who  had  to  take  the  lead  among'st 
their  fellow-citizens;  eloquence  was  also  indispensable,  and  Ulysses 
was  at  least  as  necessary  to  the  Greek  army  as  Achilles  himself. 
M.  Perrot  goes  on  to  describe  in  a  general  manner  the  eloquence 
of  writers  who  were  not  professedly  public  speakers ;  he  notes,  for 
instance,  how  Herodotus  and  Thucj'dides  helped  on  the  progress 
of  oratory,  and  he  endeavours  to  ascertain  from  the  best  authen- 
ticated sources  how  Pericles  understood  the  great  art  of  addressing 
popular  assemblies.  The  work  itself  consists  of  seven  chapters, 
respectively  devoted  to  Gorgias  and  the  Sophists,  Antipho, 
Andocides,  Lysias,  Isocrates,  and  Isasus. 

Andr6  Ch^nierf,  for  the  majority  of  readers,  is  only  a  poet — one 
of  the  most  distinguished  perhaps  of  the  revolutionary  era,  but 
hardly  anything  else.  The  elegy  so  well  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Jetme  Captive,  which  he  composed  for  Mdlle.  de  Coigny,  and  the 
iamhes  which  he  dashed  off  on  the  way  from  prison  lo  the  scaffold, 
are  the  only  productions  of  his  pen  familiar  to  all  but  the  few 

Eersons  who  have  studied  the  history  of  journalism  during  the 
rst  period  of  the  French  Revolution.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  however,  that  he  was  at  least  equally  remarkable  as  a 
prose  writer,  and  the  volume  now  before  us  will;  we  doubt  not, 
contribute  to  raise  him  in  the  opinion  of  competent  judges.  M. 
Becq  de  Fouqnieres  is  not  the  first  critic  who  has  published  the 
political  writings  of  Andre  Clienier,  but  he  ia  certainly  the  only 
one  hitherto  who  has  given  them  correctly  and  in  a  methodical 
order.  The  preliminary  essay  on  the  gifted  author,  considered  as 
a  politician,  is  quite  exhausti\ e.  M.  de  Fouquieres  has  sup- 
plemented it  by  the  insertion  of  Palissot's  bioaraphical  notice  and 
of  a  number  of  illustrative  documents.  With  reference  to  the 
well-known  accusation  cast  against  Marie-Joseph  Chenier  hy 
Royalist  newspaper  writers,  iM.  de  Fouquieres  shows  that  it  was  a 
gross  calumny.  It  is  absolutely  untrue  that  Marie-Joseph  sent  his 
brother  to  the  guillotine;  but  "  if  he  committed  no  crime,"  says 
M.  Koederer,  "  he  professed  all  the  bad  principles  which  lead  to 
the  commission  of  crime ;  he  did  not  murder  his  brother,  but  he 
was  the  friend  of  the  murderer."  A  table  and  an  alphabetical 
index  terminate  the  volume. 

Next  to  Andre  Chonier  let  us  place  another  writer  belonging  to 
the  same  epoch,  and  deserving  to  be  better  known  than  he  is  at 
present.  The  Chevalier  de  Pange  %  ia  often  mentioned  in  Chenier's 
works ;  he  was  his  intimate  friend,  and  shared  his  political 
opinions ;  but  until  quite  recently  it  was  impossible  to  form  any 
idea  of  his  merits  as  an  author,  except  by  diving  into  the 
endless  collection  of  brochures  on  political  subjects  issued  at 
the  beginning  of  the  French  Ilevolution.  Pamphlets  written 
in  1789  and  1790,  articles  contributed  in  1790  to  the 
Journal  de  la  soctcte  de  1789,  in  1792  to  the  Journal  de  Paris, 
and  in  1795  and  1796  to  the  Nuuvelles  nalionaks,  poUtiqnes 
et  itrangcrcs— such  is  the  addition  made  hy  the  Chevalier 
de  I'ango  to  the  polemical  literature  of  his  time.  Our  thanks 
are  due  to  M.  Becq  de  Fouquieres  for  enabling  us  to  become 
acquainted  with  a  really  distinguislied  represtrntative  of  French 
journalism.  Andre  Chenier's  friend  died  at  an  early  ago,  but  he 
left  enougli  behind  him  to  establish  his  fame  as  a  moralist,  and 
his  reflections  on  mankind  and  society  are  the  more  striking 
because  they  were  the  result  of  political  strife,  instead  of  being 
quietly  elaborated  in  seclusion  and  retirement. 

M.  Laboulaye's  (iucstiom  conHitulioiitwlks  ^  now  appear  toge- 
ther in  a  compact  and  handy  little  volume,  after  having  been  pub- 
lished separately,  as  circumstances  suggested,  from  time  to  time. 


•  Ueldiiuencc  p(ilili(iuv  et  jndiciairi:  a  Atlunas.  Pnr  M.  Georges  Perrot. 
Vol.  I.  "  Lc8  prei'iirseurtt  Uu  UtDiostlifcuc."  rnris  niid  Loiuloii  :  llaclictto 
&  Co. 

t  Q\uvrcB  en  prose  fl'.lni/ri'i  ChfuHT.  Kiriicillios  |)ur  L.  Bcoci  (Ic 
Foufniitrcs.    I'lirln  :  Clinrpciilior. 

J  (y.uvrri  ilf  Fr/Wfiiln  dc  I'limjc.  liccucillics  pnr  I..  \irv.i\  dc  Fouquieres. 
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The  author  remarks,  with  a  certain  excusable  tone  of  bitter- 
ness, that  hints  thrown  out  and  advice  given  in  1848  and  185 1 
bear  repetif  .1  even  now,  when  once  more  the  French  political 
edifice  has  to  be  reconstructed  from  top  to  bottom.  He  likens 
his  fellow-citizens  to  horses  which,  galloping  round  a  circus,  seem 
to  be  advancing,  whilst  they  are  merely  retracing  their  steps. 
At  the  end  of  every  term  of  twenty  years  the  building  falls 
to  the  ground,  and  the  same  work  has  to  be  done  over  again 
which  appeared  to  be  completed  twenty  years  before.  M. 
Laboulaye  tries  to  show  that  the  origin  of  this  deplorable  state 
of  things  must  be  sought  in  the  confusion  existing  in  the 
minds  of  most  people  between  the  idea  of  liberty  and  that  of 
revolution.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  certainly  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that,  on  the  one  hand,  monarchists  should  shrink 
when  they  hear  the  word  "  freedom  "  pronounced,  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  ultra- Republicans  are  in  a  rage  if  any  one  talks  to 
them  about  the  power  of  the  law,  or  hints  respectfully  something 
about  political  guarantees.  M.  Laboulaye  aptly  designates  our 
modern  demagogues  as  the  Ultramontanists  of  the  Revolution,  and 
he  has  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  the  believers  in  the  infallibility 
of  Robespierre  and  Babeuf  have  done  all  they  could  to  ruin  the 
cause  of  true  liberty. 

Educational  questions  are  quite  as  much  the  order  of  the  day 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  as  they  are  amongst  us,  and 
M.  Jules  Simon's  circular  is  only  the  most  recent  manifestation  of  a 
change  which  must  sooner  or  later  take  place.  Before  the  old 
sj'stem  has  been  swept  away  M.  de  Laprade  steps  forward  *  to 
defend  classical  studies  against  the  pretensions  of  positivist 
innovators.  The  two  points  on  which  he  specially  insists  are  the 
exaggerated  merits  ascribed  to  scientific  education,  and  the  undue 
importance,  as  he  thinks,  given  to  the  reforms  bearing  upon 
primary  education.  With  reference  to  this  latter  topic,  M.  de 
Laprade  believes  that,  if  elementary  teaching  requires  such  sweep- 
ing modifications,  it  is  simply  because  superior  education  is  radically 
bad.  One  of  his  chief  objections  against  the  French  educationists 
of  the  so-called  liberal  school  is  that  they  look  upon  children  as  the 
property  of  the  State,  and  thus  aim  at  destroying  family  influence. 
It  was  Rousseau  and  his  disciples  who  first  popularized  this  idea, 
and  the  sooner  it  is  done  away  with  the  better.  As  M.  de  Laprade 
observes,  it  is  a  great  cause  for  regret  that  the  men  who  talk  most 
in  France  about  education  are  stump  orators  totally  destitute  of 
intellectual  culture,  and  having  nothing  but  immorality,  ignorance, 
and  impudence  to  recommend  them. 

L' esprit  public  au  XVIII"  siecle^;  is  an  attractive  title.  If 
any  epoch  in  the  history  of  France  has  been  especially  rich  in 
bold  manifestations  of  public  opinion,  it  was  certainly  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  reforms  of  the  most  various  kinds  were 
openly  preached,  and  the  scandalous  corruption  of  a  weak  though 
absolute  Government  was  freely  discussed.  Public  opinion  found 
expression  not  only  in  the  Encyclopedie,  and  the  works  of  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  Diderot,  Montesquieu,  and  Raynal,  but  in  memoirs  such 
as  those  of  D'Argenson  and  Barbier,  in  newspapers,  and  in  letters 
which,  written  exclusively  for  private  perusal,  were  still  more 
explicit  than  memoirs,  and  displayed  a  far  greater  freedom.  M. 
Aubertin  has  aimed  at  describing,  in  this  new  volume,  the  state 
of  public  opinion  in  France  on  all  sorts  of  questions  from  1 7 1  5 
to  1789.  The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts,  corresponding  to 
the  Regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  till 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  the  epoch  extending  from  the  battle  of 
Roshach  to  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.  ;  and,  finally,  the  reign 
of  that  unfortunate  monarch.  The  reader  will  find  in  this  very 
interesting  volume  a  number  of  curious  details  respecting  Mathieu 
Marais,  Madame  Campan,  Barbier,  and  also  several  memoirs  and 
letters  which  are  still  unpublished. 

The  eighth  series  of  M.  de  Pontmartin's  Noitveaux  samedis  J 
bears  that  militant  stamp  which  characterizes  all  works  composed 
during  the  late  war;  for,  although  the  duodecimo  now  on  our 
table  bears  the  date  of  the  present  year,  it  consists  of  newspaper 
articles  originally  written  in  1871  and  1872.  M.  de  Pontmartin 
has  had  the  boldness,  some  people  would  say  the  audacity,  to  ex-- 
pose  the  literary  and  political  demerits  of  M.  Victor  Hugo,  and 
for  having  done  so  he  found  himself  roundly  abused  by  the  Re- 
publican press.  In  the  eyes  of  our  ardent  revolutionists  the 
Annvc  terrible  is  the  great  work  of  modern  times,  and  it  is  quite 
clear  that  those  who  do  not  acknowledge  its  transcendent  beauty 
would  fare  very  ill  if  the  champions  of  democracy  were  in  power. 
The  critic  of  the  Nouveaux  samedis,  it  seems,  has  been  served  with 
threatening  letters  just  like  an  Irish  landlord  who  has  ejected  his 
tenants. 

Count  de  Beauvoir§  has  already  earned  a  reputation  as  one 
of  tho  most  accomplished  of  modern  French  tourists,  and  the 
new  edition  of  his  travels  is  sure  to  meet  with  a  welcome  from 
all  readers.  Tho  maps  and  woodcuts  which  illustrate  it  are  ex- 
cellent, and  add  much  to  the  usefulness  of  the  volume. 

Amongst  tho  scientific  works  lately  published  by  Mc-^srs. 
Ilachette,  -M.  Delerain's  treatise  on  agricultural  chemistry  must 
occupy  a  jirominont  place.  ||  It  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  suinnuuy 
of  lectures  delivered  by  the  author  to  the  pupils  of  the  Gripiuin 
School,  where  ho  h,ad  been  appointed  L'rofessor  ten  years  ago  under 

•  L'iducution  libiiraU.    Pnr  Victor  do  Lnprade.    Paris :  Didicr. 
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the  administration  of  M.  Monny  de  Mornay.  '  The  duties  of 
his  post  obliged  him  to  study  the  best  French  and  foreign 
treatises  on  the  questions  he  had  to  examine,  and,  havin";  been 
requested  to  act  as  one  of  the  coUahoruteurs  to  the  Dictionary 
of  Chemistry  edited  by  M.  Wurtz,  he  enjoyed  a  further  oppor- 
tunity of  collecting  materials  for  the  volume  which  he  now 
presents  to  scientific  students.  The  first  part  of  the  book  treats  of 
plants  and  their  development ;  in  the  second  vre  have  a  descrip- 
tion of  arable  land,  its  formation,  and  its  qualities ;  the  third 
division  is  given  to  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  and  the 
fourth  to  manure.  Woodcuts  are  added  whenever  necessary,  and 
the  author  has  constantly  aimed  at  giving  to  his  work  that 
practical  character  which  will  make  it  useful  to  all  persons 
engased  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  in  scientific  farming. 

"  Those  who  have  kept  a  faithful  recollection  of  the  events  in 
■which  they  had  a  share  are  bound  to  benefit  history  with  the 
tribute  of  their  knowledge."  Such  is  the  opening  sentence  of 
a  fresh  contribution  to  the  account  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
War ;  the  title  of  the  book  *  itself  enlightens  us  sufficiently  as  to 
its  contents,  and  Prince  Bibesco's  relations  with  General  Douay 
give  it  almost  an  official  character.  The  author  has  aimed 
at  writing  a  detailed  narrative  of  the  operations  carried  on 
by  the  Seventh  Corps  d'armee  from  Belfort  to  Sedan.  Marshal 
MacMahon,  as  it  is  well  known,  had  to  follow  out  a  plan  which 
he  by  no  means  approved ;  he  wanted,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
retreat  towards  Paris,  and  then,  as  a  pis-uller,  to  march  towards 
Mezieres.  Compelled  to  adopt  the  scheme  devised  by  Count 
Palikao,  then  Minister  of  War,  he  should  have  done  so  with 
rapidity ;  instead  of  which  he  lost  a  considerable  amount  of  pre- 
cious time  in  hesitating,  altering  his  plans,  ordering  and  counter- 
ordering,  until  the  fatal  day  of  Sedan  crushed  at  once  the  hopes 
of  France.  Prince  Bibesco  has  related  in  a  plain,  simple  manner 
the  part  performed  by  the  Seventh  Corps  in  this  disastrous  cam- 
paign, and  the  strategic  maps  drawn  for  the  volume  may  be  pro- 
•fitably  consulted. 

M.  G.  Monod's  souvenirs  t  add  a  few  interesting  facts  to  those 
with  which  we  ai-e  now  all  familiar,  but  they  derive  their  prin- 
cipal value  from  the  comparison  which  the  author  draws  between 
the  Germans  and  the  French,  as  far  as  character,  morality,  and 
education  are  concerned.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  a  Frenchman 
who  assigns  the  superiority  to  the  Teutonic  race  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  meet  with  much  sympathy  from  his  fellow-countrymen. 
It  would  be  idle,  however,  to  deny  that  the  corruption  which 
has  for  many  years  eaten  up  society  in  France  largely  contributed 
to  the  issue  of  the  late  war.  Writers  belonging  to  la  (/rande  nation 
are  the  very  first  to  acknowledge  this,  and  to  say  with  the  utmost 
plainness  of  speech  that  no  reform  is  possible  so  long  as  con- 
ceit, selfishness,  and  a  thorough  disregard  of  the  simplest  elements 
of  morality  are  systematically  encouraged. 

The  elegant  collection  of  M.  Lemen-e's  reprintsj:  is  now  en- 
riched by  an  edition  of  Beaumarchais's  Mariage  de  Figaro.  We 
have  already  on  several  occasions  stated  what  we  consider  to 
be  the  true  place  in  French  literature  of  the  amusing  but  un- 
principled author  of  the  Barhier,  and  we  need  not  here  revert 
to  the  subject.  Let  us,  however,  note  how  interesting  are  the  pre- 
faces of  Beaumarchais  as  bearing  upon  the  social  life  of  the  last 
century.  When  he  wrote  them  he  seemed  to  be  still  pleading 
before  a  court  against  powerful  enemies  who,  in  attacking  him,  were 
endeavouring  ipso  facto,  so  he  thought,  to  put  down  the  spirit  of 
reform.  It  is  amusing  to  see  him  compare  the  freedom  which 
Moliere  enjoyed  under  the  absolute  rule  of  Louis  XIV.  with  the 
restrictions  which  the  police  of  Louis  XVI.  imposed  upon  such 
harmless"  compositions  as  the  Mariage  de  Figaro;  but  he 
forgets  that  the  circumstances  of  the  times  were  entirely  difl'erent ; 
and,  besides,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  Gi-and  Monai-que-<NO\x\i. 
have  allowed  the  performance  of  any  play  touching,  even  indi- 
rectly, on  political  subjects. 

The  last  lioraison  of  M.  Littr^'s  splendid  Dictionary  is  now  out  §, 
and  thus  has  been  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  one  of  the 
most  gigantic  undertakings  on  record  in  the  annals  of  lexico- 
graphy. In  taking  leave  of  his  readers  M.  Littre  draws  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  he  has  collected  a  large  number  of 
materials  for  a  second  issue  ;  and  he  already  prints  a  few 
additions  which  suggested  themselves  at  once,  together  with 
certain  corrections  and  alterations,  the  necessity  of  which  had  been 
pointed  out  to  him  by  his  friends.  A  list  of  the  authorities  quoted 
in  the  course  of  the  Dictionary,  together  with  references  to  the 
best  editions  of  their  works  and  to  the  MSB.  consulted  in  the  case 
of  a  few  mediaeval  productions,  is  also  added.  We  cannot  lay 
<lown  the  Dictionnaire  de  la  langue  franr^aise  without  giving  a 
word  of  praise  to  the  accuracy  with  which  the  printing  has  been 
done.  In  a  work  of  this  description,  more  perhaps  than  in  any 
other,  the  utmost  correctness  is  required;  and  when  we  say 
that  each  proof  was  read  no  less  than  seventy-two  times  before 
being  struck  off,  the  reader  will  have  some  idea  both  of  the 
expense  incurred  by  the  publishers  and  of  the  anxiety  they  felt  to 
produce  a  thoroughly  good  work.  We  would  hope  now  that  some 
competent  scholar  may  be  found  to  prepare  for  general  use  an 
abridged  edition  of  M.  Littre's  Dictionary.    Such  a  compilation, 

*  Belfort,  Reime,  Sedan.  Le  ye  corps  de  Varmie  du  Rliin.  Par  le  prince 
Georges  Bibesco.    Paris  :  Plon. 

t  Allemaiuls  et  Franfaii ;  louvenirs  de  catnpaijne.  Par  G.  Monod. 
Paris  :  Sandoz. 

X  Thialre  de  Beaumarchais  :  le  mariage  de  Figaro.    Paris  :  Lemerre. 
§  Diclioniuiire  de  la  langue  franfaise.  Par  E.  Littr6.   Paris  and  London : 
Hacbette  &  Co. 


carefully  done,  would  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  students  who 

cannot  afford  to  purchase  the  larger  one. 

M.  Alexandre  Dumas  had  always,  it  appears,  intended  to  write 
a  book  on  cookery  as  the  couronnement  of  his  literary  edifice. 
The  volume  now  comes  forth  posthumously — a  bulky  octavo, 
looking  very  scientific,  very  methodical,  published  in  the  shape  of 
a  dictionary,  and  illustrated  with  a  portrait  of  the  author. 
Dictionaries,  however,  are  not  all  necessarily  dry,  witness  Bayle's; 
and  M.  Littre's  chef-d'wuure,  just  noticed,  is  a  great  deal  more 
interesting  than  many  a  novel.  In  like  manner  it  might  naturally 
be  expected  that  the  Grand  dictionnaire  de  cuisine  *  would 
contain  a  good  proportion  of  romance  and  chit-chat,  mixed  up 
with  professional  details.  And  such  is  the  fact ;  nor  do  we  think 
that  &ny  reader  will  object  to  such  a  combination  oiutile&ndi  dulce. 
Let  M.  Jules  Gouffe  carry  oft"  the  palm  for  science,  matter  of  fact, 
and  culinary  transcendentalism ;  If.  Alexandre  Dumas  takes  up 
the  imaginative  side  of  the  subject,  and  no  one  will  think  the 
worse  of  his  recipe  for  cooking  cailles  nu  basilic  because  a  few  pages 
afterwards  they  will  find  a  song  or  an  anecdote. 

The  title  given  by  Madame  Guerrier  de  ILnupt  to  her  collection 
of  novelettes  f  shows  sufficiently  in  what  spirit  they  are  written ; 
we  can  recommend  them  as  wholesome  and  sound  reading. 
M.  Chavette  is  also  an  author  whose  tales  may  be  safely  left 
on  a  drawing-room  table.  Defunt  Brichet  J  will  be  sure  to  please 
persons  fond  of  adventure  d  la  Monte- Chi-isto ;  it  teems  with 
melodramatic  incidents,  impossible  catastrophes,  miraculous  epi- 
sodes, and  afiects  a  kind  of  semi-historical  character  by  the 
appearance  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  Duke  de  Vivonne,  Madame  de 
MontespaU;  and  other  celebrities  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

*  Grand  dictionnaire  de  cuisine.    Par  Alex.  Dumas.    Paris :  Lemerre. 
f  Foi  ts par  la  foi.    Par  Marie  Guerrier  de  Haupt.    Paris  :  Didier. 
J  Defunt  Brichet.    Par  E.  Chavette.   Paris :  Dentu. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  communis 
cations;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

The  Satuedat  Eeview  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  7nay  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication, 

Noio  ready,  VOLUME  XXXIV.,  bound  in  cloth,  price  16s. 
Cloth  Cases  for  Binding  all  the  Volumes,  price  2s,  each.  Also, 
Heading  Cases,  price  2s,  Gd,  each.  May  be  had  at  the  Office,  or 
through  any  Bookseller, 
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•ion,  2§,  (id. :  Guinea  SeaAsn  Ticketa  free. 
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MADAME  ARABELLA  GODDARD  be^s  to  announce  that 
her  FAREWELL  BENEFIT  and  LAST  PUBLIC  APPEARANCE  in  Ensjland 
will  take  place  in  St.  James's  Hall,  on  Tuesday  evenincr.  February  11.  to  commence  at  Eifiht 
o'clock.  Pianoforte,  Madame  Arabella  Goddard  ;  Violin,  Mr.  Carrodus  and  Ilerr  L.  Kies ; 
Viola.  Mr.  Zerbini  ;  Violoncello,  Si^nor  Piatti,  Vocalists.  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  and  Mr.  Santley. 
Conductor.  Sir  Julius  Benedict.  Sofa  Stalls,  10s.  6d.  ;  Stalls,  Ss.  ;  Balcony,  3s.  ;  Admission,  Is. 
— Profrrammes  and  Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  Chappell  at  Co.'s,  50  New  Bond  Street,  and  at 
the  Hall,  28  Piccadilly . 

IFTH  BRITISH  ORCHESTRAL  CONCERT.  Patron— 


c 


H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  EDINBURGH,  K.G.  Thursday,  February  6.  Conductor.  Mr. 
George  Mount— St.  James's  Hall,  Eight  o'clock.— Scotch  Symphony,  Mendelssohn  :  Scena 
(MS.)  Sapphire  Necklace,  Sullivan.  Miss  Editli  Wynne  ;  Overture  (First  Time)  to  "  Winter's 
Tale"  (MS.),  John  Francis  Barnett ;  Grand  Polonaise  in  E  flat,  Chopin,  Pianoforte,  Miss 
Nathalie  Evans.   Overture,  Egmont.  Beethoven.   Vocalists,  Miss  Edith  Wynne,  Miss  Julia 

Elton,  Mr.  E.  Lloyd,  and  Mr.  Lewis  Thomas  Tickets,  10s.  6d..  5s..  4s.,  2s,  and  Is.,  at  all 

Musicsellere  ;  and  at  Austin's  Ticket  Office,  St.  James's  Hall,  28  Piccadilly. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT.— LONDON  BALLAD  CONCERTS, 
St.  James's  Hall  Under  the  Direction  of  Mr.  John  Boosey.  Wednesday  Eveninfr  next, 

at  Eight  o'clock.  Artists:  Miss  Edith  Wynne,  Miss  Banks,  and  Madame  Patey  ;  Mr,  Sims 
Iteeves,  Mr.  Nordblom.  and  Mr.  Santley  :  the  London  Orpheus  C^uartett.  Pianoforte,  Mr. 
Brinley  Richards.  Conductors.  Mr.  J.  L.  Hatton  and  Mr.  Lutz.  Tickets,  Is.  to  68.  to  be  had 
of  Austin,  St.  James'8  Hall ;  Hays,  Royal  Exchange  Buildings  ;  and  Boosey  &  Co.,  Holies 
Street. 

■ROYAL    ACADEMY  of  ARTS,  Burlington  House.— The 

J-t  EXHIBITION  of  WORKS  of  the  OLD  MASTERS,  together  with  WORKS  of 
DECEASED  ARTISTS  of  the  BRITISH  SCHOOL,  in  Oil.  Water-Colour,  and  Sculpture,  ia 
HOW  OPEN.  Admission  (from  9  A.M.  till  Dusk)  Is.   Catalogue,  6d.   Season  Tickets,  5s. 

JOHN  PRESCOTT  KNIGHT,  R.A.,  Secretary. 

THE   SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER-COLOURS.— 
The  ELEVENTH  WINTER   EXHIBITION  of  SKETCHES  and  STUDIES  is 
NOW  OPEN,  5  Pall  Mali  East.   Ten  till  Five.   Admission,  Is. 

 ALFRED  D.  FRIPP,  Secretary. 

ORE'S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  "CHRIST  LEAVING  tlie 

PR^TORIUM,"  with  "  Triumph  of  Christianity."  "  Christian  Martyrs."  "  Francesca 
da  Rimini,"  "Neophyte,"  "Titania,"  Sc.,  at  the  DOKE  GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street. 
Ten  to  Six.  Admission,  Is. 

rTHE     TICHBORNE    DEFENCE  FUND. 

Trustees. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  RIVERS. 
GUILDFORD  ONSLOW.  Esq.,  M.P. 
ALBAN  ATWOOD,  Esq.,  M.D. 

m  consequence  of  the  Judeniients  pronounced  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  for  contempts 
of  Court  committed  by  Mr,  Guildford  Onslow.  M.P.,  Mr.  Whalley,  M.P.,  Mr.  Skipworth.  and 
the  Claimant,  the  British  public  can  now  only  be  appealed  to  for  Funds  hy  circular  and  advertise- 
ment. The  Gentlemen  whose  names  appear  above  have  consented  to  act  as  Trustees  of  moneys 
whicli  may  be  forwarded,  and  will  guarantee  that  they  are  appropriated  solely  for  the  purposes 
of  the  defence. 

Let  not  the  Claimant  be  found  guilty  without  allowing  him  the  opportunity  of  proving  his 
innocence.   That  opportunity  lovers  of  fair  play  can  now  give  him. 

If  desired,  the  names  of  the  Donors  will  not  be  disclosed. 

N.B  It  is  specially  desired  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  no  SubscriptionB  of  whatever 

amounts  will  be  received  as  expressions  of  the  opinions  of  the  Donors  for  or  against  the 
Claimant,  but  simply  and  solely  as  a  means  of  enablinn  him  to  cope  in  some  measure  with  the 
distinguished  leaders  of  the  English  Bar  arrayed  against  him,  instructed  as  they  are  by  the 
Solicitor  to  the  Treasury  and  at  the  public  expense. 


TICHBORNE  DEFENCE  FtJND, 
Offices :  376,  Strand,  W.C. 


(Signed)  GUILDFORD  ONSLOW,  M.P. 

On  behalf  of  the  Trustees. 


Post  Office  Orders  and  Stamps  to  the  Office,  376  Strand,  W.C. ;  Cheques  to  Messrs.  Heghies, 
Faiiquhak,  &  Co.,  16  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Two.  £.10 ;  Sii,  £40  ;  Four,  £20.    Election,  Second  week  in  May  Apply  to  the  Secee- 

TAEY,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 

pLIFTON  COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS.— The  following 

will  be  open  for  Competition  at  Midsummer  next :  1.  One  or  more  Entrance  Scholar- 
ships of  the  value  of  £90  a  year  during  the  holder's  stay  at  the  College.  2.  The  Guthrie 
Scholarship  of  £70  a  year  for  Two  Years,  for  Boys  under  Seventeen,  3.  One  or  more  of  £65  a 
year  for  Two  Years,  or  till  election  to  another  Scholarship,  for  Boys  under  Sixteen.  4.  One  or 
more  of  £25  a  year  for  Two  Years,  or  till  election  to  another  Scholarship,  for  Boys  under  Fifteen, 
An  allowance  for  age  is  made  in  favour  of  Young  Boys  for  Nos,  1  and  4 — Further  information 
may  be  obtained  of  the  IIead-Master  or  SECaETAHY,  The  College,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
The  College,  Clifton,  January  16.  1873. 

ni^RINITY     COLLEGE,    Glenalmond,    Perth,  KB. 

Warden— mv.  R.  THORNTON,  D.D.  Oxon. 
A  School  on  the  model  of  the  ereater  Public  Schools  of  England.  Terms  (ineludine  every 
necessary  expense),  80  and  90  Guineas,  accordinf?  to  atre.  There  is  also  a  Theological  Depart- 
ment, for  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders.   Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  The  Warden. 

ADIES'  SCHOOL,   Mary  Street  House,  TAUNTON,  for 

the  Daughters  of  Clergymen,  Professional  Men,  and  Gentlemen — The  Education  given 
ifl  a  thoroughly  sound  one,  and  the  assistance  of  experienced  Masters  is  procured  in  the  study  of 
those  branches  of  learning  which  are  generally  neglected  in  the  education  of  Ladies.  The  real 
work  done  is  tested  by  the  College  of  Preceptors  and  the  Oxford  Local  Examinations,  and  by 
examinations  carefully  conducted  in  the  School  itself.  Four  Pupils  passed  the  Senior  Oxford 
Jx)cal  Examination  and  Two  the  Junior,  in  June  last.  And  at  the  Christmas  Examination  of 
the  College  of  Preceptors.  Eight  Third  Class,  Five  Second  Class,  and  Three  First  Class  Certificates, 
including  special  and  Honour  Certiticates,  and  the  College  First  Prize  for  English  subjects, 
were  gained  by  the  Pupils.  Inclusive  terms  do  not  exceed  50  Guineas  per  annum. —Full  parti- 
culars will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Lauy-Phincipal.  The  highest  references  given, 

EDUCATION  at  ZURICH,  Switzerland.— M.  F.  de  BAUDISS, 
retx'ntly  Assistant-Master  at  'A'ellincton  College,  receives  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS, 
and  haa  now  a  FEW  VACANCIES.  M.  dc  Baudiss's  Pupils,  besides  receiving  instruction  in 
French,  German,  and  Kngliwli  snlijects,  have  the  opportunity  of  working  with  an  excellent 
Mathematical  Tutor,  and  of  atU-ndiug  the  Lectures  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  on  Practical 

Mechanics,  Engineering,  Chemistry,  and  other  technical  sulijects  (.without  extra  charge)  

Terms,  references,  and  particulars  may  be  had  on  application  to  M.  F.  DE  Bauuihs, 
Kubinstcin,  Seefeld,  Zurich. 

OARDING  SCHOOL,  Seeheim,  near  Constance,  Eaden.— 

Classical  Studies.  Preparatinn  for  Commercial,  Naval,  and  Military  Schools.  Limited 
number  of  Pupils.  Terms.  XtlO  HtcrliuK  a  year.  I*arent9  are  reBi>cetfnlly  referred  to  Rev.  Hahn, 
Doctor  of  Tlicol.iKy,  Stuttgart  (UeslaclU  i  Ph.  Paulus,  Unt.  OlKOStr.  4  Stuttgarti  or  to  the 
Principal,  I'll.  BETTKX. 

IIYSICAL  EDUCATION.— Advertiser  is  desirous  of  bein<r 

dupplicd  with  a  ncrics  of  short  ARTICLES  on  the  above  subject — For  further  particulars 
apply  to  M  UKCULAit,  care  of  Messrs.  Duwson  U  Sons,  Cannon  Street,  City,  Londuii. 

HYDROPATHY.— SUDBIIOOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill. 
/'/.//«ician_I)r.  EDWARD  I,ANE,  M.A..  M.D.  Edin.   Turkish  Hath..  Cnnsulta- 
tlon,  dally  (Saturday  exceptedj  at  7  Princes  Street,  Hanover  Square,  irom  Ten  till  Twelve. 

T'N  d"I  A  N         P~A~R  C  E  L         ^P~0  S  T. 

-»-  CommcncInK  on  rEIlRUAUY  I. 

Under  Authority  from  the  POSTMASTER-GENERAL  of  INDIA. 
r*rcc1>  not  I'XiTccliiit:  lllly  pound,  in  wclt-ht  and  2  ft.  x  1  ft.  «  1  ft.  in  size,  and  ein  in  value, 
are  conveyed  by  the  i*KNi\Miii,Ait  am»  Oiukx'I'ai-  Company  from  London  to  any  I'ost  Town 
in  Inillm  at  a  unilorm  cliargc  of  I.,  -id.  per  ll>.  l  ull  Particular!  on  applicatiuu  ut 
122  LEAUENHALL  HTHEET,  E.C. 


c 


BRKiHTON.  — DHDFOUD  HOTEL.  — Every  endeavour  is 
moilc  to  render  thli  Hotel  eoual  to  it.  InnL'-exlatini;  repute.  Spacious  (N>irec  Room  for 
Ladle,  and  Ounllenicii.  Sea-Wulir  Hirvhc  in  the  Hotel.  —  Communications  to  The 
AlABAUKll,  Jledlord  Hotel  Company,  Limltetl. 

AUTION.— The  "NEW  CI  I  Ali/rTl'ERFECTA  COURT 

NOTE  I'AI'Ell."  Hi  uUtcrcd — 'J'lic  I'niille  am  reiiwetfully  cautioned  that  lhe"NE\V 
COITK'I'  Nol'L  I'AI'Ell"  lus  llM^l^  by  the  Koyal  I'nmilyl  Ik  Io  lie  had  only  of  JENNElt  Kt 
KNKWHTl'll,  llirraldh!  Enuravcr,.  HIalloner.,  *c,.  by  Speelul  Apliolutinvnl.  lollicir  H.ival 
■ l"l."ii'llii;,)eii,iynSlni.|,S.W. 


anil  I 


ea.ol  Wales,     St., Ian 


llllfliMC.M'.  the  1 

W^i'lA'F  WILL  thlH  COST  to  PRINT P— A  Packet  con- 
talnlntr  Informnll'in  for  Author,  may  be  obtained  on  nppllrntinn  (n 
Jl.  IIAIIRETT  *  SONS,  13  MARK  LANE,  LONDON. 


LERICAL,    MEDICAL,    and  GENERAL 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 
Established  1824. 


LIFE 


Directors. 

auiirman-The  Right  Hon.  JOHN  ROBERT  MOWBRAY,  M.P.,  D.C.L. 
Veputy-Chairmcn. 
WILLIAM  BOWMAN.  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Sir  CHARLES  LOCOCK.  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 


Jas.  M.  Arnott,  Esq..  F.R.S. 
Lionel  S.  Ueale.  M.B.,  F.R.S. 
Patrick  Black.  M.D. 
Charles  M.  Deane,  Esq. 
Arthur  Fjirre.  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Professor  Humphry.  M.D..  F.R.S. 
Rev.  John  Edwd.  Kempe,  M.A. 


Gerard  W.  Lydekker,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Rev.  Richd.  Michell,  D.D. 

The  Viscount  Midleton. 

Sir  Jas.  Pasct.  Bt.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

George  H.  Pinckard.  Esq. 

Thomas  Pridjin  Teale,  M.B. 

Sir  Fredk.  M.  Williams,  Bt.,  M,P. 


Actuary  and  5et;)-c(a>-!/_GE0RGE  CUTCLIFFE,  Esq. 
Assistant  /Icfuary-BENJAMIN  NEWBATT,  Eaj. 
FINANCIAL  RESULTS. 

The  Annual  Income,  steadily  increasinjr,  exceeds  £247,00{> 

The  Assurance  Fund,  safely  invested,  is  over   £1,810,000 

Tlte  New  Policies  in  the  last  year  were  515,  assuring   £275.740 

The  New  Annual  Premiums  were  £9.851 

The  Total  Claims  by  Death  paid  amount  to  £3,028. '829 

The  Subsisting  Assurances  and  Bonuses  amount  to   £5,733,799 

DISTINCTIVE  FEATURES. 

Credit  System  On  any  Policy  for  the  whole  duration  of  a  healthy  Life,  where  the  age 

does  not  exceed  (jo.  one  half  of  the  Annual  Premiums  during  the  first  live  years  may  remain  ^n 
credit. 

ExuowMEST  Assurances  may  be  effected,  without  Profits,  by  which  the  Sum  Assure(i 
becomes  payable  on  the  attainment  of  a  specified  age,  or  at  death,  whichever  event  shall  first 
happen. 

Invalid  Lives  may  be  assured  at  rates  proportioned  to  the  increased  risk. 
Peompt  Settlejiekt  of  Claims — Claims  paid  thirty  days  after  proof  of  death. 

BONUS. 

The  Reversionary  Bonus  at  the  Quinquennial  Division  in  January,  1872  (amounting  t» 
£323,871)  averaged  49  per  Cent.,  and  the  Cask  Bonus  29  per  Cent,  on  the  Premiums  paid  in  the 
five  years. 

The  next  Division  of  Profits  will  take  place  in  January,  1877,  and  Persons  who  elfect  New- 
Policies  before  the  end  of  June  next  will  be  entitled  at  that  Division  to  one  year's  additional 
fihare  of  Profits  over  later  Entrants. 

REPORT,  1872. 

The  Annual  Report  just  issued,  and  the  Balance  Sheets  for  the  year  ending:  June  30,  1872,  as 
rendered  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  can  be  obtained  of  any  of  the  Society's  Agents,  or  of 

GEORGE  CUTCLIFFE,  ylrtiiari/  and  Secretary, 

13  St.  James's  Square,  London,  S.W. 


TMPERIAL     FIRE     INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803. 

I  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C,  and  16  and  17  PALI,  MALL,  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.   PAID  UP  AND  IN'VESTED,  £700,000. 
 JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendents 

JjOSS  of  LIFE  or  LIMB,  with  the  CONSEQUENT 
J^OSS  of  TIME  and  MONEY  CAUSED  by 
ACCIDENTS   of  ALL   KINDS,   PROVIDED   for  by  a 

•£^-  POLICY  of  the  

J^AILWAY  PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 
^ESTABLISHED  1849. 

QAPITAL  ONE  MILLION,  FULLY  SUBSCRIBED, 
QFFERS  UNDOUBTED  SECURITY.  " 
JNVESTED  CAPITAL  and  RESERVE  FUND,  £130,000. 
A  N  ANNUAL  PAYMENT  of  £3  to  £6  5s.  INSURES  £1,000 

 at  DEATH,  

R  an  ALLOWANCE  at  the  RATE  of  £6  PER  WEEK 

 for  TOTAL  DISABLEMENT  by  INJURY. 

JNSURERS  of  FIVE  YEARS'  STANDING 


HARE  in  REALIZED  PROFITS. 


MARINE  ASSURANCE  AGAINST  LOSS  of  LIFE  at 
SEA. 

TNSURANCE     AGAINST     RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS 

 ALONE, 

J^Y  the  JOURNEY  or  by  PERIODS  of  TIME, 

^T  ALL  RAILWAY  STATIONS.  ~ 


ASK  for  an  INSURANCE  TICKET  WHEN  YOU  PAY 

   YOUR  RAILWAY  FARE.  

^NNUAL  INCOMEr£150,00a 

^EVEN  HUNDRED  and  TWENTY-FIVE  THOUSAND 

^  POUNDS  have  been  PAID  os  COMPENSATION, 

TpOR   37,500   CLAIMS   from   ACCIDENTS  of  EVERY 

 DESCRIPTION. 

"Y^ALKING,  RIDING,  DRIVING,  HUNTING, 
gllOOTING,  FISHING,  TRAVELLING,  or  at  HOME" 
pUOMPT  and  LIBERAL  SETTLEMENT  of  CLAIMS. 
Jl'OirTEIiMS  and  CONDITIONS, 


^I'PLY  to  the  CLERKS  at  the  RAILWAY  STATIONS, 
'J^O  the  LOCAL  AGENTS^ 
Qll  at  the  OFFICES, 

^ O.  01  CORNIIHJ^,  and  10  REGENT  STREET. 


^yiLLlAM  J.  VIAN,  SECRETARY. 


February  1,  1873.] 


'PHE    AGRA.    BANK,    Limited.  —  Established    in  1833. 

C.'VPITAT,,  ri.nofi.nnn. 
Head  Offtcr—NTCHOLAS  LANE,  T/)MBAUD  STREKT.  LONDON. 
BSASCHBSia  Ediuburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay.  Madraa,  K.urraciiee,  Agra.  Lahore,  Sliangliai, 
iluiig  Kong, 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  OtHce  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  full  below  £100. 

I>e|K>sit« received  for  dxed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz.: 

At  5  percent,  per  ann..  subject  to  12  montlis' Notice  of  VVithdrawaL 
For  shorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  tlie  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge;  and  Approved  BitU  purchased  oi  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  erfeuted  in  British  und  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
I/oaas.and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  I'ay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  Britisli  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

 J.  THOMSON.  Chairmnn.^ 

H  GE  N  I  X        FIRE        6~F~r~l:  C 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON.—Estabhshed  1782. 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  etfected  iu  all  parts  of  the  World. 

GEO.  W.  T>0YE'Llj,Secrc(ar7f, 

A  LUMINTU.Ar  WATCHES,  £1  Is.,  £1  10s.,  £1  15s.,  £2  2s. 

MarvelloiisTimekeepers.  Machine  made.  Same  as  supplietl  by  us  to  TI.R.H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  Illustrations  Three  Stamps.-MILLIKIN  S;  LAWLEY,  168  Strand. 

DENT  &  CO.,  61  Strand,  W.C.,  and  34  Eoy al  Exchanfje,  E.G., 

•  Mannfactnrers  of  CnRO>'OMETERS,  WATCHES.  ASTRONOMICAL,  HOUSE 
and  TURKEX  CLOCKS,  to  Her  Majesty,  and  II.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales;  Makers  nf  the 
Great  Clock  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  of  the  ?»ew  Standard  Clock  of  the  Royal 
Observatory.  Greenwich,  Catalogues  on  application. 

E.  DENT  &  CO., 61  Strand,  34  and  3.'i  Royal  Excha.ije  fadjoining  Lloyd's),  and  the  Factory, 
Savoy  Street,  Strand,  London. 

OOD  CABINET  FURNITURE.— In  order  to  FURNISH 

HOUSES  completely,  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  has,  in  addition  to  his  other  Stock 
BED-KOOil  rilRNITUEE. 

WA^HSTAJTDS   wide       3  ft.  3  ft.  6  in.  4  ft. 

G<ud  Maple  or  Oak                                           10s.  6d.  20s.  6d.  24s.  Od. 

Hist  Polished  Pine                                        283.  (id.  32s.  Od.  36s.  od. 

Maliosany,  Circular  Marble  tops                      26s.  Od.  a.'is.Od.  — 

Best  do.  Square  do                                         63s.  Od.  70s.  Od.  srs.  Od. 

DRAWERS  wide        3  ft.  3  ft.  Gin.  4  ft. 

Good  Maple  or  Uak                                        28s.  Od.  373.  Od.  .Ws.  ml. 

Best  Polished  Pine                                        57s.  Od.  72s.  Gd.  slSs.  Od. 

Best  Mahogany                                             73s.  Gd.  95s.  Od.  130s.  od. 

DRESSING-TABLES  wide         3  ft.  3  ft.  6  in.  4  ft. 

Good  Maple  or  Oak                                            17s.  Od.  21s.  6d.  2os.  (Id. 

Best  Polished  Pine                                            S.'is.  6d.  293.  Od.  33s.  Od. 

Best  Mahogany  Drawers                                 45s.  Od.  47s.  6d.  5os.  Od. 

■WARDROBES  with  Drawers, 

Tray3.  and  Han^ring  Space              wide        4  ft.  4ft.  Gin.  5ft. 

Good  Maple  or  Oak    Wis.  od.  115s.  Od.  127s.  Gd. 

Best  Polished  Pine    175s.  Ofl.  19()s.  Od.  2008.  od. 

Best  Mahogany    23ns.  od.  2.55s.  od.  290s.  od. 

American  Ash,  Birch,  Pitch  Pine,  &c.,  in  proporiion. 

DIXING-ROOM  FURNITURE. 
Mahogany  Chairs,  covered  in  leather,  stufled 

horsehair   32s.  Od.        3.5s.  Od.  42s.  Od. 

Mahogany  Couches   lOos.  Od.        I7l«.  Od.         210s.  Od. 

Maho;:any  Dining-tables,  telescope  action, 

size  8  ft.  by  4  it   13.5s.  Cd.       155s.  Od.        I90s.  Od. 

4ft.  Sin.        5  ft.  Gft. 

Mahogany  Sideboards  wide      XS  1.5s.       £10  os.         XII  los. 

With  plate-Elass backs   £9  los.        X13  los.  £23  Os. 

Easy  Chairs,  stuffed  horsehair    37s.  6d.  50s.       65s.  to  180s. 

■WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appointment,  to  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  CA'r.\LOGUE.  containing  upwards  of  b5ii  Illustrations  of  his 

unrivalled  Stock,  with  List  of  Prices  and  Flans  of  the  30  large  Show-rooms,  post  free  

:»  Oxford  Street, 'XV.;  I,  lA,  2,3  and  4  Newman  Street;  4,  5  and  s  Perry's  Place;  and  I 
Newman  Yard.  London.  W.  The  Cost  of  delivering  Goods  to  tlie  most  distant  parts  of  the 
"ITnited  Kingdom  by  Railway  ia  trifUog.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will  always  undertake 
delivery  at  a  small  lixed  rate. 

wanted"  to~  PURCHASE^some    OLD  ARTIFICIAL 

*  •  TEETH — Persons  having  the  above  to  SELL  can  forward  them  by  post  or  otherwise, 
and  their  value  will  be  sent  per  return.— Address,  Mr.  E.  Broavmng,  Dentist,  5  Cliilworth 
Street,  Paddington,  London. 

nPHE    LITERARY    MACHINE    (Patented),   under  Royal 

patronage,  for  holding  a  Book.  Writing-desk.  Lamp,  Meals.  &c..  in  any  position,  over  a 
Bed.  Sofa,  or  Chair,  and  screening  the  Face  from  the  Fire.  Invaluable  to  Invalids.  Admirably 
adapted  for  India.  A  most  useful  and  elegant  Gift.  Prices  from  20s.   Drawings  free. 

J.  CARTER,  6.V  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 

QMEE'S     DESIGNS    of   FURNITURE    and  of 

^-^  IRON  and  BRASS  BEDSTEADS. 

A  New  and  Revised  Edition  of  this  Work  is  now  issued. 
In  a  size  convenient  for  transmission  by  post,  and  will  be  forwajded,  on  application,  by 
W.  A,  &  S.  SMEE, 
6  FINSBURY  PAVEMENT,  LONDON. 

LARK'S    PATENT '  STEEL~NOISELESS  SHUTTERS, 

Self-Coilincr,  Fire  and  Thief  Proof,  can  be  adapted  to  any  Window  or  otiier  Opening:. 
Prospectuses  free— CLARK  &  CO.,  Sole  Patentees,  Rathbone  Place,  \V. ;  Paris,  Manchester, 
Liverpool. and  Dublin.  ^  

GTAINED   GLASS  WINDOWS  and    CHURCH  DECO- 

RATIONS  HEATON,  BUTLER,  &  BAYNE,  Garrick  Street,  Covent  Garden, 

London.  Prize  .Medal, London  and  Paris, 

EASY  CHAIRS  and  SOFAS.— HOWARD  &  SONS, 
Manufacturers,  solicit  an  inspection  ofthcir  Stock,  which  is  of  the  most  varied  description, 
25.  2S,ai  27  Bemcrs  Street,  Oxford  SI rcet,  W.  SlfiOES  DE  PLUME.  Howard's  Patent. 
The  most  luxurious  seats  possible.  Show  Rooms— 25,  26,  &  27  Berners  Street,  London,  W. 

 HOWARD JtSOSS.  

COLD      CREAM      of      ROSE  S. 
In  Jars,  Is. 

PIESSE  &  LL'BIN  prepare  this  cxrinisite  Cosmetic  with  the  prreateBt  care,  fresh  daily.  Cold 
Cream  Soap,  free  from  alkali,  23.  per  lb.  Sold  by  all  fashionable  Dru^^jrists  and  Perfumers. 
A^k  for  PiKtisR  «£  LfiilN's  manufactures  to  prevent  disai)pointment. — Laboratory  of  l-'lowers, 
'J  New  Bond  Street,  I>ondon. 

T^ON"^viNE^INS.--FARROW  &  JACKSON  (Business 

J-  estaWtfihed  1798).  First  Wrouprht-Tron  Wine  Bins,  invented  and  made  by  the  late 
Mr.  Farrow  in  ^f^'£■^.  First  Wine  Binf*,  with  separate  rest  fur  each  bottle,  retristered  by  present 
firm  March  1,  1^*1.  The  new  Exbihit  Bins,  also  with  separate  rest  lor  each  bottle  ibutso 
arran;;pd  that  the  necks  of  the  bottles  are  outwards,  an  advantage  peculiar  to  tbi^  form  of 
Wine  Bin  J.  retristered  by  them  March  28,  1872 — 18  Great  Tower  Street,  8  Ilaymarket, 
i)l  .\lansell  Street,  I^ondon  ;  and  23  Kue  du  Pont  Ncuf,  Paris. 

GALT  &  CO.'S  EAST  mUIA  PALE  and  BURTON  ALES, 

in  Bottle,  also  in  Cask,  in  the  finest  Condition.  CHAMPAGNE— Bouzy,  44a.;  Carte 
Blanche,  J4«.;  Sillcry,  2^ls.  per  dozen.  PORT— Cockbnm's  Old  Crusted, 41s..  35s.,  3Us.;  Draught, 
SH.perdozen.  SHERRY— S.  Fino.  3!I3.:  Fino.  31s.;  Pale  or  Gold,  248.  per  dozen.  CLAKET— 
Good.  \-a.:  Superior,  lis.,  18s.,  2l9.  per  dozen  MOODY  &  CO.,  40  Lime  Street,  London,  E.C. 

KIN  A  H  A  N'S"^     hlj     .     W  H  I^S~K  yT 
This  celebratetl  and  most  deliciona  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH 
WHI.SKIES,  is  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  fmcst  Cognac 
Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink  l,ahel.and  Cork  branded  ■'  Kinahan's  .  LL  .  Whisky." 
Wholesale  Depflt,  20  GREAT  TITCIIFIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

ELAZENBY  &  SON'S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,i;nd  c6N^ 
•  Df.MENTS.-E.  LAZENI'.y  &  SO.N,  Sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  i'ickles.  Sauces,  and  f>>ndiment3.  so  long  and  favourably  distiiignislied 
by  their  .'<ame,  are  c/,mpe]Ied  to  CAUTIO."^  the  Public  against  tlic  inl'erior  I'reparations 
which  are  put  up  and  lalx:lled  in  close  imitation  of  their  Goods,  with  a  view  to  mislca<l  the 

Public  VV^ifirmore  Street.  Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwarda  Street,  Portman  Squarej,  and 

J<>  Trinity  Street,  I>ondon,  S.E.  

HARVEY'S   SAUCE.  — Caution.  — The  Admirers  of  this 
celebrate/l  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, prepared  by 
E.  LAZKNB  V  &  HOS,  bears  the  Label  used  no  many  years,  signed  *'  J^luaOcth  Lazaihyy 


E  A 


& 


P  E  R  R  I  N  S' 


SAUCE. 


J— J  The  "  WORCESTERSHIRE,"  pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  "The  only  Good  Sauce," 
improves  the  .\lipetite.  and  ;iid^  Digestion.  ljnrivallc<l  for  Pif|uancy  and  Flavour.  Ask  for 
•■LE.V  «:  I'ElllllNS'  S.\UCE."  liHWARE  OF  L\I ITATKJNS.  and  sec  tnc  Names  of 
LEA  x  I'EltlllNS  on;Ul  Biittlesand  Labels.— Agents,  CROSSE  St  BLACK  WELL,  London, 
and  Sold  by  jiU  Dealers  in  Sautics  throughout  the  World. 


E  A  L 


U    li    T    L  E 


SOUP. 


T 

McOAI.L'S  WEST  INDIA  TURTLE. 
Real  Turtle  Soup  in  (iuart.  Pint,  and  Half-pint  This,  ready  lor  Immediate  Use. 
Callipash  and  Callipcc  in  a  lb,  and  1  lb.  Tins, 
(ireen  Fat  in  .1  111.  Tins. 
Dried  Turtle  in  Bulk. 

To  be  had  at  all  I'irst-class  Italian  Warehouses,  and  Wholesale  of  JOHN  McCALL  &  CO., 
:   n?  llmmdsditcli.E.C.  

I  EOECTRIGITY   IS  LIFE, 

PULVERMACHER'S  Improved  Patent  GALVANIC  CHAIN 

^       BANDS,  BELTS,  BATTERIES,  and  ACCESSORIES.    From  28.  and  upwards. 

Relialile  e\i(ience  in  proof  of  tlie  unrivalled  efficacy  of  these  appliances  in  Rheumatism, 
Gout,  Neuralgia,  Deafness,  Head  and  Tooth  Ache,  Paralysis,  Liver  Complaints,  Crarnjis. 
Spasms,  Nervous  Debility.  Functional  Disorders,  &:c,,  is  given  in  the  Pamphlet,  "  Nature's 
Chief  Restorer  of  Impaired  Vital  Energy." 

.\liply  at  PULVRRMACHER'S  Galvanic  Establishment,  168  Regent  Street,  London,  W. ; 
wliere  Pamphlet  and  full  Price  List  can  be  obtained,  post  free. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBR.\RY,— ROOKS  for  all  READERS. 
See  MUDIE'S  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR  for  FEBRUARY.    Postage  free. 


"jYIUDIE'S   SELECT   LIBRARY.— First-Class  Suhscription, 

for  a  constant  succession  of  the  Newest  Books,  One  Guinea  per  Annum.  Book  Societies 
and  Institutions  supplied  on  liberal  Terms.   Prospectuses  postage  free  on  application. 

M'  "IjDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRAE,Y^bXES~aml  PARCELS 
of  BOOKS  are  forwarded  daily  from  MtTDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  to  Fnmilies  and 
Book  Societies  in  every  part  of  the  Country.  Revised  LISTS  uf  BO(  )KS  lately  added  to  the 
Library,  and  Catalo:_'Uf^  of  Surphis  Copies  withdrawn  for  Sale  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  are 
uuw  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded,  postage  free,  ou  application. 


IVrUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY,— All  the  Books  in  Circula- 

tion  or  on  Sale  at  -MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may  also  be  obtained  with  the 
Io,Tst  possible  delay  by  the  Subscribers  to  MUDIE'S  LIBRARY,  CROSS  STREET,  MAN- 
CHESTER ;  and  (by  order)  from  all  Booksellers  iu  connexion  with  the  Library. 
Mudie's  Select  Library,  Limited,  New  Oxford  Street.  City  Office,  2  King  Street,  Cheapside. 

•yUE^  UNITED  ~  LIBRARIES,~307^Regent    Street,  W. 

Subscriptionsfrom  One  Guinea  to  any  amount,  according  to  the  supply  required.  All 
the  best  New  Books.  EnErlish.  French,  and  German,  immediately  on  publication.  Prospectuses, 
with  Lists  of  New  Publications,  gratis  and  post  free. 

***  A  Clearance  Catalogue  of  Surplus  Books  offered  for  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices 
may  also  be  had  free  on  application. 

BOOTH'S. CHUliTON'S. HODGSON'S, andSAUNDERS  &  OTLEY'S  United  Libraries, 
307  Regent  Street,  near  the  Polytechnic, 

"TnHE~slSURj3AY~R  in  AMERICA.— SUBSCRIP- 

TIONS.for  any  Time,  at  PUBLICATION  PRICE,  can  be  made  with  B.F.Stevens, 
17  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  The  Annual  Subscription,  including  I'ostage,i9 
£1  10s.  6d.  or  S:7*jO,  Gold,  and  may  be  remitted  direct,  or  paid  to  the  New  York  Agents  of 
B.  F.  Stevens, Messrs.  Irving  &  Willey,  :i4i  Pine  Street,  New  York. 

MR.  THOM'S  DIRECTORIES  FOR  1S73. 

TTHOM'S  IRISH  ALMANAC  and  OFFICIAL  DIRECTORY 

of  the  UNITED  KINGDOM  for  isrs.  Thirtieth  Annual  Issue,  lar^re  8vo.  bound 
with  tlie  "  Post  Office  Dublin  City  and  County  Directory,"  20s.  The  materials  for  this  publi- 
ratiun  are  collected  from  the  most  authentic  sources  expressly  for  the  ^\■or^^.  which  comprises  a 
Peerage,  Baronetage,  and  Knightage;  British  and  Irish  Civil  Service;  Directoi  ies  for  the  Naval, 
Military, and  Militia  Services;  Law  Directory;  Ecclesiastical  Directory  of  tlie  Cleriry  and 
Ministers  of  every  Denomination  in  Ireland;  County  and  Borough  Directory  of  Ireland; 
Statistics  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  &c..  &c.  This  work  has  been  cited  by  tile  "Quarterly- 
Review  "  as  "containing  more  information  about  Ireland  than  has  been  collected  in  one  volume 
in  any  country." 

London:  LOSGMASS  &  Co.,  and  SnirKtx.  JIarshall,  &  Co.  Edinburgh:  A.  and  C.  B  lack- 

Dublin  ;  Alex.  Thom. 


'T'HOM'S     BRITISH      DIRECTORY— Civil,  Naval,  and 

-*-  Military-and  RECORD  OF  STATE  HONOURS  AND  DIGNITIES  for  187,^.  Large  8 vo. 
fin  1  pp.  12s.  Including  British.  Foreiim.  and  Colonial  DirectoriL-s  ;  Peerage,  Baroneta<re.  and 
Knightage.  &c. ;  Civil  Service  and  Parliamentary  Directory  ;  Directories  for  the  Naval.  Military, 
and  Militia  Services;  Lieutenancy  and  Magistracy  of  England  and  Wales;  Statistics  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  &.c.  &c. 

London :  Simpktn,  Marshall,  &  Co.  Dublin  :  Alex.  Tnojr. 

Price  Is. ;  free  by  post,  Is.  2d. 

"TiIIE  RURAL  ALMANAC  and  SPORTSMAN'S  ILLUS- 

TRATED  CALENDAR  for  1S73.    iT  CONTAINS:  .Seventeen  fnll-patre  En^avings— 

List  of  Hounds,  their  Masters.  Whiiis.  Kennels,  &c  Clubs  and  tlieir  CUib  Houses— Yachts  and 

tlieir  Stations,  Commodore.  Vice-Commodore,  Secretaries.  &c.  with  the  Winning  Yachts  for 
the  Year  lK7:;_Notes  lor  each  Month  :  and  a  vast  amount  of  information  relating  to  the  Farm. 
Stable,  Hunting,  Country  House,  Garden,  Natural  History. 

 "Field"  Office,  ."i^fi  Strand.  ;  

Now  ready,  New  Edition  for  I87y.  with  all  the  new  Kniglits. 

"r)OD'S  PEERAGE.  BARONETAGE,  KNIGHTAGE,  &c. 

^  for  1 1^73  (Thirty-third  Year),  containins  more  than  One  Hundred  new  Peers,  Baronets. 
Knights,  and  Knights  of  the  Bath,  corrected  throughout  on  the  liighcst  Authority. 

WiriTTAKEn.  &  Co.,  Ave  Maria  Lane.   And  all  Booksellers. 


QACERDOTALISM:  an  Address  before  the  National  Sunday 

^  League.  By  GEor!T:E  J,  Wild,  LL.D.  By  post  of  Thomas  Scott,  Esq.,  n  The 
Terrace,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.,  for  Tln-ee  Stamps,  or  at  the  Bookstalls,  St.  George's  Hall. 

Second  Edition.  8vo.  sewed.  2s.  Gd. 

ATO    ANTECEDENT    IMPOSSIBILITY  in  MIRACLES: 

some  Bcmarks  on  the  E.^say  of  the  late  Rev.  Baden  Powell.  M.A..  F.R.S.  on  "The 
Study  of  the  Evidences  of  Cliristianity,"  in  a  Letter with  Postscript,  containing  an  Enquiry 
into  the  Nature  iind  Origin  of  the  Phenomena  of  Spiritualism  ;  with  Letters  to  the  Writer  by 
Mr.  William  Howitt  and  Others.  By  Granville  H.  Fouues,  Rector  of  Broughton, 
Northamptonshire. 

Oxford;  and  London,  377  Strand:  James  Parker  &  Co. 

Now  ready.  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.  pp.  xxi — .308,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

ENIGMAS    of   LIFE.     By  W.  R.  Gekg. 
Contexts:  Kealisable  Ideals— ]\Ialthns  Notwithstanding— Non-Survival  of  the  Fittest 
— Limit.sand  Directions  of  Human  Development—The  Significance  of  Life— De  Profundis— 
Elsewhere— Appendix. 

London  :  Trubxer  &  Co.,  S  and  60  Paternoster  Row. 


Now  ready,  Is. 


TTSTIMATE  of  the  AMOUNT  of  TAXATION  fnllinsr  on  the 

J-J  WOKKIXG  CLASSES  of  the  UNITED  KINGDOM.  A  Report  to  M.  T.  BASS,  Esq., 
M.r.iby  I'rolfssor  Leo.nk  Levi. 


,  by  I'rolfssor  Leo.nk  Levi. 

Wn.LiAM  IliiiGWAY,  Piccadilly,  London. 


And  all  Booksellers. 


Just  published. 

"T^/'HAT  AM  I?   a  Popular  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 

VV  I'sychology.  By  Edward  W.  Co.\,  Serjeant-at-Law.  Vol.1.  The  Mechanism  of 
Man.   8s.  6d. 

London  :  LOXGMAXS  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 


In  Four  parts,  complete,  2s. 

HOW  the  FRENCH   MAKE    FOWLS   PAY,  Producing' 
Eggs  at  a  cost  of  Id.  per  dozen.  Fat  Fowls  3d.  per  head,  and  annually  import  into 
England  IM)  millions  of  eggs. 

The  '*  Saturday  Review,"  January  25,  devoted  two  columns  in  praise  of  this  book. 
 KiNARD  EnwAiipK,  Bridgend, S.  Wales.  


Price  Is. ;  post  free  for  Twelve  Penny  Stamps. 

/^UR  ECONOMIC   CATO'S.    By  Sir  Edavaud  Sullivan-, 

Bart..  Anilior  of  "  Ten  Chapters  on  Social  Reform,"  "Protection  to  Native  Industry," 
"  Happy  England,"  (de. 

London  :  Edwakd  Stasfobd,  6  and  7  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 
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OXFORD    and    CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL 

W  EXAMIXATIOXS  and  EXAMINATIONS  for  AKMY  APPOINT- 
MENTS in  1873.— A  List  of  Books  suitable  for  the  use  of  Candidates  for 
Examination,  including  some  especially  prepared  for  the  new  subjects 
selected  for  this  year's  Examination,  ivill  be  forwarded  on  application  to 
Messrs.  Loxgsians  &  Co.  Paternoster  Kow,  E.G.  London. 

LIDDELL  AND  SCOTT'S  TWO  GREEK  LEXICONS. 

The  Sixth  Edition,  revised  and  augmented  ft-om  1,644  pages  to  1,866  pages,  in  One 
Volume,  crown  4to.  price  36s. 

A GREEK-ENGLISH     LEXICON,    compiled  hj  Heijrt 
George  Liddell,  D.D.  Dean  of  Christ  Church ;  and  Robeut  Scott,  D.D.  Dean 
of  Rochester. 

Also,  the  Fourteenth  Edition,  in  square  12mo.  price  7s.  6d. 
LIDDELL  and  SCOTT'S  abridged  GREEK-ENGLISH  LEXICON,  revised  through- 
out, and  enlarged  chiefly  bj'  the  addition  of  a  number  of  Irregular  Tenses  of 
Verbs. 

Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press. 
London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row  ;  and 
Maootllan  and  Co.  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Gai-den. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LATIN  GRAMMAR,  LATIN  PRIMER,  AND  LATIN 
EXERCISE-BOOKS.  V 
In  12mo.  pp.  166,  price  Half-a-Crowu, 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LATIN  PRIIMER.  Edited  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Head  Masters,  and  now  in  use  in  all  the  Nine  Schools 
named  in  H.M.  Commission,  viz.  Winchester,  Eton,  St.  Paul's,  Westminster, 
Merchant  Taylors',  Rugby,  Shrewsbury,  Harrow,  and  Charter  House. 

SUBSIDIA  PRIMARIA,  Part  I.  First  Series  of  EXERCISES 

adapted  to  the  above  by  the  same  Editor,  2s.  6d. 

SUBSIDIA  PRIMARIA,  Part  H.    Second  Series  of  EXER- 

CISES  adapted  to  the  above  by  the  same  Editor,  3s.  6d. 

KEY  to  the  EXERCISES  in  Subsidia  Primaria,  both  Parts, 
price  5s.  supplied  to  Instructors  only  on  application. 

SUBSIDIA  PRIMARIA,  STEPS  to  LATIN.     Part  IIL 

Manual  of  the  Compound  Sentence.    By  the  same  Editor.     [Nearly  ready. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LATIN  GRAMMAR,  to  follow  in 

use  the  Public  School  Latin  Primer  ;  and  edited,  with  the  same  sanction,  by 
the  Editor  of  the  Public  School  Latin  Primer.    12mo.  price  6s. 
"The  '  Public  School  Latin  Primer.*  intel- 
ligently taupht,  has  proved  a  valuable  instru- 
ment in  education  ;  and  ■what  it  has  done  for 
the  foundation  the  'Public   School  Latin 


more  comprehensive  than  any  of  our  ordinary 
school  grammars,  while  it  is  yet  neither  so 
discursive  nor  so  lengthy  as  those  larger  gram- 
mars which,  while  they  were  most  valuable  to 
the  advanced  scholar,  were  to  all  below  him 
almost  useless.'^ —Educational  Timvs. 


Grammar '  will  certainly  do  for  the  super- 
structure.  We  have  no  book  like  it ;  it  is  far 

London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

THE  REV.  W.  W.  BRADLEY'S  LATIN  PROSE  COURSE. 
Revised  Edition,  in  12mo.  price  3s.  6d.  and  Key,  price  5s. 

LATIN  PROSE  EXERCISES  :  Consisting  of  English  Sen- 
tenccs,  translated  from  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  LiVY,  to  be  re-translated  into  the 
Original  Latin.  By  W.  W.  Bradley,  M.A.  New  and  revised  Edition,  adapted 
throughout  to  the  Public  School  Latin  Primer. 

*,*  To  lead  on  beginuei-s  to  write  Latin  paragi'aphs,  and  to  teach  in  the  simplest 
manner  the  right  use  of  the  Subjunctive  Mood,  are  the  main  objects  of  this 
work. 

By  the  same  Author,  price  5s.  and  Key,  price  5s.  6d. 
LESSONS  in  LATIN  PROSE,  forming  an  Easy  Introduction  to 

the  Writing  of  Continuous  Latin  Prose.    Revised  Edition,  with  copious 
Indexes,  English  and  Latin. 
"  We  think  highly  both  of  the  plan  and  its  execution." — Athenmim. 
"  A  most  excellent  and  scholarly  production,  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
speak  too  highly." — Evglinh  ChurcJiman. 

London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

WHITE'S  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  LATIN  DICTIONARIES. 
Revised  Edition,  in  square  12mo.  pp.  1,058.  price  l'2s. 

THE  JUNIOR  STUDENT'S   COMPLETE  LATIN-ENG- 
LISH  and  ENGLISH -LATIN  DICTIONARY.    By  the  Rev.  John  T.  White. 
D.D.  Oxon. 

f  The  Engli-'^h-Latin  Dictionary,  price  5s.  6d. 
I  The  Latin-English  Dictionary,  price  7s.  6d. 


Separately  \ 


quartos  which  belong  to  the  sixth  form  and 
undergraduates*  lecture-room  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  ^mall  dictionaries  prepared  for 
beginners."—  G  uardian. 


"  Schoolmasters  and  schoolboys,  we  venture 
to  think,  will  welcome  the  apijeamnce  of  thia 
volume,  or  tliese  volumes— for  each  part  ia 
published  separately.  It  occupies  a  very  use- 
ful Middle  position  between  the  octavos  and 

WHITE'S    COLLEGE  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY, 

abridged  from  the  Parent  Work  for  the  use  of  University  Students.  Medium 
8vo.  pp.  1,048,  price  18s. 

WHITE  and  RIDDLE'S  LARGE  LATIN-ENGLISH  DIG- 

TIONARY,  founded  on  the  larger  Dictionary  of  Freund.  Third  Edition. 
2  vols.  4to.  pp.  'iXif^,  price  42s. 

London :  Lonomans,  G  reen,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 


GANOT'S  TWO  WORKS  on  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, 
translated  and  edited  with  the  Author's  sanction  by  E.  Atkinson,  Ph.  D, 
F.C.S.  Professor  of  Experimental  Science,  Staff  College  :— 

17'LEMENTAllY  TUEATTSE  on  PHYSICS,  Experimental 

1  and  Applied,  for  Coilc^fH  ft»d  Schools.  Translated  and  edited  from  Ganot's 
EUcmenh  dp.  J'Injsique.    Fifth  Edition,  with  726  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.  price  l/is. 


"Oanot'h  work,  throueh  the  admirable 
traniilation  of  Profcusor  AtkiNHON,  ib  bo  well 
known  in  t!ii«  country  that  wc  need  do  little 
more  than  rompnre  ttiis  edition  with  tlie 
previoui.  Tbe  type  haH  been  alttred,  aiul  the 
gize  of  the  pa^c  Mumcwhat  iucreohcd  ;  twcnty- 


ciifht  new  illustrations  have  been  a<ldcd,and 
the  text  has  been  autrmentcd.  The  work,  as 
it  now  Btaiidx,  H  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
Hcientiflc  lileraturc,  and  neither  t<tudcat  nor 
Bavfint  could  spare  it  from  his  library." 

Nature* 


NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  for  GENERAL  READERS  and 
YOUNa  PERSONS.    TranKlatod  and  cdiU-d  from  Uanot'8  Coursdc  Physique; 
with  440  Wo^xlcntH.    Crown  8vo.  pri(!(!  78.  (id. 


"Thlit  in  n  t.'"(Kl  lexl-bw»k  of  (ibynicn  for  ilic 
middle  and  hi^imt  cliLitcn  of  hoyii'  and  uirU' 
prh'joU,  einbriicinK  a  fumlliar  iu;(-i>uiit  r)f 
phyiiral  phi'iioiiK-na  and  lawnfttrlhe  ucncrul 
reader.  The  ttult^cct*  arc  the  rn"  'i"  rtu^w  u( 
matter,  liydrif»itutir>t,  nueumittini,  ui:oii«ticii, 
htmi%    light,  maicnutiirn,  and  elcetrleity  i 

London:  Lonomanh,  Ouicicn,  and  Oo.  PalomoBter  Kow. 


and  the  treatment  in  entirely  free  from 
nmtherrial  ical  t'ormuliu.  Tlic  C'ni:rnvint;fi  of 
liic  iiintruMicntri  and  of  the  experiinenti 
dtituiled  arc  uc}(id  and  KUKKCNtivc,  and  calcii- 
lalcd  to  hu  of  aMiilMtanoe  not  only  to  tbo 
learner  but  lu  the  toucher."— A'afrirc. 


Fifth  Edition  In  12mo.  price  ag.  fid,  cloth, 

VKNOPHON'S  ANAHASIS,  J?i)()KS  l.-HL  olucidatcd  by 

U\-  Nol<H  Crltlcftl  and  ICxplnuRUiry,  ii  Lexicon  of  nil  tlio  WordH  In  the  Text, 
and  a  Herl>'«  of  Eoiiy  IleiulIng  Lcimoiib  for  llc«lniicrn.  Dmlitned  hk  a  I'lrnt  Uruok 
Itc'vllnK-ljook  In  HcIiooIh.  By  A.  K.  iMimiKH,  M.A.  LL.Il.  Jlend  MuHtor  of 
hstutloncrn'  .School. 

London  :  Lonomanh,  Oiikkn,  and  Co.  rntornoHtor  Uow. 


DR.  COOKE  TAYLOR'S  MANUALS  OF  HISTORY. 
New  Edition,  revised,  in  post  Sto.  price  7s.  6d.  cloth, 

THE   STUDENT'S   MANUAL  of  ANCIENT  HISTORY; 
containing  the  Political  History,  Geograplucal  Position,  and  Social  State  of 
the  Principal  Nations  o£  Antiquity.   By  Willi.ui  Cooke  Taylor,  LL.B. 

By  the  same  Author,  Rerised  Edition,  price  7s.  6d. 

THE    STUDENT'S   MANUAL  of  xMODERN  HISTORY; 

containing  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Principal  European  Nations,  their 
Political  History,  and  the  Changes  in  their  Social  Condition.  Continued  to 
the  close  o£  the  Prussian  War  by  Charles  Duke  Yoxge. 

London :  Lonsmans,  Greex,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 


■WORKS  BY  JOHN  STUART  MILL. 
The  Eighth  Edition,  in  2  toIs.  Svo.  price  2-5s.  cloth, 

A SYSTEM  of  LOGIC,  Ratiocinative  and  Inductive  :  a  Con- 
nected View  of  the  Principles  of  Evidence  and  the  Methods  of  Scieutifio 
Investigation.   By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

STEBBING'S  ANALYSIS  of  MILL'S  LOGIC,  price  3s.  6d. 
KILLICK'S  HANDBOOK  of  MILL'S  LOGIC,  price  3s.  6d. 

Other  Works  by  John  Stoaet  Mill,  Latest  Revised  Editions: 
PRINCIPLES  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.    Library  Edition 

(the  Seventh),  2  vols.  Svo.  price  30s.    People's  Edition,  crown  Svo.  price  5s. 

DISSERTATIONS  and  DISCUSSIONS,  POLITICAL,  Phi- 
losophical, and  HISTORICAL.  3  vols.  Svo.  price  3Gs. 

AN  EXAMINATION  of  SIR  WILLIAM  HAMILTON'S 

PHILOSOPHY.   Svo.  price  16s. 

UTILITARIANISM.     Third  Edition,  Svo.  price  5s. 

ON    LIBERTY.     Library  Edition,  post  Svo.  price  7s.  6d. 

People's  Edition,  crown  Svo.  price  Is.  4d. 

ON  REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT.  Library  Edition, 

Svo.  price  9s.    People's  Edition,  crown  Svo.  price  2s. 

London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

CLASSICAL  SCHOOL  BOOKS  BY  THE  REV.  E.  ST.  J.  PARRY. 
The  Sixth  Edition,  in  crown  Svo.  price  is.  cloth, 

ORIGINES  ROMANCE ;  or.  Tales  of  Early  Rome,  selected 
from  the  First  Five  Books  of  Livy,  with  English  Notes  for  the  use  of  Schools. 
By  Edward  St.  John  Parhy,  M.A. 
•'This  is  one  of  the  best  hooks  for  a  young 
Latin  scholar  tliatwe  have  ever  met  ■with.  It 
is  a  well-chosen  .selection  of  tliemost  romtintio 
stories  of  old  Komau  history,  taken  from 

By  the  same  Author,  Third  Edition,  price  os.  6d. 

REGES  ET  HEROES;  or,  Kings  and  Heroes  of  Greece  and 
the  East :  a  Selection  of  Tales  from  HEnoDOTUS. 

CICERONIS  EPISTOLARUM  DELECTUS,  price  6s. 

London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  'WILLIAMSON  ON  CALCULUS. 
In  One  Volume,  post  Svo.  price  10s.  6d.  cloth, 

A  N  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on  tbe  DIFFERENTIAL 

CALCULUS,  containing  the  Theory  of  Plane  Curves,  with  numerou?  Exam- 
ples. By  Benjamin  Williamson,  M.A.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.    Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 

though  modestly  styled  an  Elementary  Trea- 


Livy,  and  illustrated  with  notes  which  afford 
no  more  help  tliau  a  young  boy  ought  to  have. 
These  stories  are  the  gems  of  Komau  legendary 


"  Among:  the  works  which  liave  recently 
proceeded  from  the  University  Press  under 
the  fostering  aid  of  the  Board  of  Trinity  Col- 
le^re.  we  are  disposed  to  give  a  high  place  to 
the  treatise  on  Calculus,  by  Mr.  Williamson. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  al- 


tise.  It  gives,  in  every  part  the  author  has 
discussed,  a  more  complete  view  of  the  DifTer- 
ential  Calculus  than  any  English  work  which 
has  yet  appeared."_£^rfuca(('onai  Times. 


London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 
Just  published,  in  16mo.  price  One  Shilling. 

DOCTORS  DISSECTED ;  or,  Euglisli  and  German  University 
Degrees  critically  examined.    By  a  Graduate. 
"  'Who's  Who  ?    Everyone  should  read  this  book."   yeic  Era, 
London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

Just  published.  Part  I.  demy  8vo.  5s. 

EPIDEiMTOLOGY ;  or,  the  Remote  Cause  of  Epidemic  Diseases 
in  the  Animal  and  in  the  Vet'etahle  Creation.   By  John  1'aekin,  M.D..  F.R.C.S. 
CONTENTS:  1.  The  Doctrine  of  Coutagion_2.  Modern  Theories— ».  The  Propagation  of 
Cholera— 4.  Epizootics. 

London  :  J.  &  A.  Churchill,  New  Burlington  Street. 

NOW  READY.-NEW  WORK  BY  DR.  BEALE,  F.U.S. 

BIOPLASM :  an  Introduction  to  Physiology  and  Medicine  for 
students.  Pp.  350,  with  !2  Pla-tes,  6s.  6d. 
J.  &  A.  Chuuchill. 


Third  Edition,  with  upwards  of  400  Illustrations,  2.^s. 

ON   KIDNEY   DISEASES,   URINARY   DEPOSITS,  and 
CALCULOUS  DISOKDEKS  ;  inoluilin!:  the  Symptoms,  Diagnosis,  and  Treatment  of 
Urinary  Diseases.  By  Dr.  Lionul  Bhalk.  F.U.S. 

J.  St  A.  Chuiichill, 


New  Edition,  the  Third,  Is.  6d. ;  post  IVcc,  Is.  Rd. 

REVELATIONS    of    QUACKS    a.ul    QUACKERY.  By 
Dktkotor.   Reprinted  from  the  "Medical  Circular.'* 
"  Thin  pamphlet  constitutes  a  regular  (.inack  Direi-tory,  by  consultinff  which  every  younjf  man 

may  know  where  he  may  go  if  he  wiKltes  to  get  plundered  and  destroyed  Uuy,  therefore. 

reader,  '  Kcvclations  ot  Quueks  and  Quackery,*  by  Detector."— /'tinort. 

London  :  UAiLMftiiK  &  Co..  30  King  William  Street,  Strand. 

Now  published,  Fourth  Eilitiun,  revised  and  cnlarecd,  with  additional  Recent  Casci.  Ss.  6d. 

EPILEPSY    and    ITS    CUKE.      By    George  Beaman, 
M.I).,  F.R.C,8,_IiOndon  i  Rhnshaw.  3M  Strand.    And  nil  Uookscllcrs. 

"Ample  entertainment  for  the  Immense  circle  of  reoilcrs  It  deserves  to  Snd."— Timet. 
Now  ready,  Is.t  post  (Vce,  Is.  'Jd. 

THE  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE  for  FEBRUARY. 
CONTHNTH:  Stranger  than  Fiction,  by  the  Author  of  "  The  Tollants  of  Barton."  "The 
Valley  of  Poppies."  ftc.  Ohn|ilcr»  lo,  40,  47_The  Obcrland  In  January,  by  Charles  Willinms-  A 
"  Slalk  "  In  Thibet,  by  Fred  WII«imi_1,IU'  In  London.  1.  FoR'castinit,  bv  Richard  (!(■«  iiiK  -  I'lii 
ItciMiblin.M  IiMpniclnncnt,  by  Jolin  ll.ilici  llopkin'.    A  (iiiidcii  in  Suricv,  bv  K.  Wnir.M.I,  ,M  A 

_  111,  ..,  iH  I  K  W  i  ll,  a  I'ruc  Sl.ii  v  ..I  Ibr  nl  lii.-bai.l  llu-  ThiHl.  In  l.ii.lv  C.  ll,.«.i,.l 

The  I'.iHniiii-lll  Man.  by  AII'iiillV  Mil  (Inivci    0„  1 1 ,  ,i  ^,  bii.U  ,  h\  iiLii.lv    ,\()  Huck. 

by  ■■  I'alliMn.lii  '■    I  b-avclaiiil  :  UoyiiliNt,  Wit,  mid  I'.ict,  by  lOilwiii  (l.m.lbv    I'lic  Mnjnmiii 

Oriuln  (it  Ihc  I'lilnlly  iif  lliiimapilrtc,  by  ,(ohn  Lciuhtun,  F.S.A  The  Iriali  Picw—Tiible-Tulk 

by  SylvanuH  Urban,  (icntleinan. 

London  :  OiiANT  «  Co.,  71  to  7«  TMrnmill  Street,  E.C.  And  all  llooksellcrs. 


T'llI':    NKW    POST    OFKICM  for   LONDON.— Sec  THE 

iniir.DEK  of  This  Week  for  View  and  PUns  i  also  fur  Papers  on  IX-ooratlon  ol  Si. 
Paid'i  1  Sanitary  Defects  In  the  lluililInK  Act  i  Anolber  View  of  Bothnal  (ireen  Muncum  i  Some 
Commonwealth  (Juenes.  He.   4d.  i  by  po«l.  44d.—  I  York  Street,  W.C,  And  all  Newsmen. 
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The  Saturday  Keview. 


THE  ART-JOURNAL 

For  FEBRUARY  (!s.  6d.)  contains  the  followins 
Line  Engravings: 

I.  JtTLIET  IN  THE  CELL  OF  FRLAR  LAWRENCE,  after  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A. 

S.  THE  NEST,  after  J.  LIXXELI.. 

3.  VENICE  TRIITMPUANT,  alter  Pafl  VERONESE. 

Literan,  Contribuliom— The  Pee:  its  Aspect  ami  it?  History.  Part  IT.  By  J.  S.  Howson.D.D.. 
Dean  of  Chester.  Illustraied ;  Moritz  von  Schwind,  by  Mri.  J.  Beavinston  Atkinson  ;  Ihc 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition  of  tlie  Works  of  the  Old  Masters,  fcc;  Tlie  Works  of  George 
Henry  l!..u«hton.  by  James  nuti'orne,  lUnstrated  ;  Chapters  towards  a  History  ot  Ornamental 
Art  No  II.  By  F.  Edward  Hdlmc.  F.L.S.,  F.S.A..  Illustrated;  Pictures  of  Italian  Archi- 
tecture. No.  I.  Pisa.  By  James  Daft'orne.  Illustraied ;  Art  in  the  Belfi  y.  No.  II.  By 
Llewellynn  Jewitt,  F.S.A.  Illustrated  ;  Venetian  Painters.  Part  I.  By  W.  B.  Scott ;  Art  in 
the  Antipodes  ;  ic.  S:c. 

The  Volume  for  187!  is  now  ready,  bound  in  doth,  .31s.  6d. 


LONDON  :  VIRTUE  k  CO.,  IVY  LANE.    AND  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


No.  CCLXXIX. 


EDINBURGH  REVIEW, 

January,  is  just  published. 
Contents  : 

1.  THE  RECOVEET  OF  JERUSALEM. 

2.  LETTERS  AND  JOURNALS  OP  LORD  ELGIN. 

3.  CLASSICAL  MANUSCRIPTS  AND  FIRST  EDITORS. 

4.  THE  WORKS  OP  THACKERAY. 

5.  FROUDE'S  ENGLISH  IN  TRELAND. 

6.  ENGLISH  SALMON  FISHERIES. 

7.  ENGLISH  STATE  PAPEiiS.  1609-1641. 

8.  THE  CHURCH  AND  DISSENT. 

9.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  BERAK. 

10.  MIDDLEMARCH. 

11.  THE  GENEVA  ARBITRATION. 

London :  Loxgmaxs  aud  Co.    Editiburgh  :  A.  and  C.  Black. 


17RASER'S    MAGAZINE  for  FEBRUARY,  being 

No.  XXXTIII.  of  the  NEW  SERIES.    Edited  by  J.  A.  Froude,  M.A. 
Contents : 

The  Dominion  of  Canada.    By  Cyril  Graham. 
Wittenberg  and  Cologne.   By  Dr.  Schwartz. 
Justices  of  the  Peace. 
Jagannath  and  his  Worship. 
Charles  de  Montaiembert. 
A  Sketch  of  Charles  Lever. 

Daily  Work  in  a  North- West  District.   By  an  Indian  Official. 

Plymouth.   By  RiCHAUD  John  King. 

Bramljleberries. 

The  Original  Prophet.   By  A  Visitor  to  Salt  Lake  Citt. 
Suggestions  Towards  Making  Better  of  it.    By  A.  K.  H.  B. 
The  Peking  Gazette.    By  Sir  RuTHEnFORD  Alcock,  K.C.B. 
Guns  and  Armour.   By  Commander  W.M.  D.iWSON,  R.N. 
London:  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

In  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  price  Is.  6d.  No.  XXXIX.  February. 

''FHE  ALPINE  JOURNAL;  a  Record  of  Mountain  Adventure 

JL  and  Scientific  Observation,  by  Members  of  the  Alpine  Club.  Edited  by 
Douglas  W.  Freshfield. 

Contexts  :— 

A  Week  in  the  Graians  (continued),  by  C.  C.  Tucker,  with  Frontispiece  and  a 

Panorama,  from  Drawings  by  A.  Ad.ims-Reili,y. 
A  Day  and  Night  on  the  Bietschhom.    By  W.  A.  B.  Coolidge. 
The  Col  Vioentino,  Bosco  del  Consiglio  and  Monte  Cavallo.    By  P.  P.  TuCKETT. 
New  Expeditions. 
Alpine  Notes. 

Reviews :— 1.  Pocket  Guide-books ;  2.  Caucasian  Literature. 
Proceedings  of  the  Club. 

London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

(CHAMBERS'S  INFORMATION  for  the  PEOPLE.  — The 

^  Publishers  beg  to  announce  that  an  entirely  New  and  Improved  Edition,  of  this  popular 
Work  is  commenced  this  day.   The  first  Paper,  profusely  Illustrated,  is 

ASTRONOMY. 

The  '.Vork,  as  formerly,  wiU  W  issued  Weekly  at  IJd.  and  Monthly  at  7d. 

CHAMBERS'S  JOURNAL.— Forty-.=econd  Year.    In  the  Part 

juit  issued  (7(1.)  for  the  end  of  January  will  be  found  the  Introductory  Chapters  of  an 
Original  and  Striking  Tale,  by  the  Author  of  "  A  Woman's  Vengeance,"  entitled 
MURPHY'S  MASTER. 
Also  an  InterestinK  Story,  complete  in  Four  Parts,  entitled 
SAVED  BY  UUM.\IING-BIRl)S. 
Likewise  the  following  Papers,  Instructive  and  E.itertaining  : 


The  Annuity ! 
Horace  Greeley. 

Parliamentary  Phrases,  Designa- 
tions. Quips,  and  Oddities. 
Tlie  .Monlh:  Science  and  Arts. 
Two  Pieces  of  Original  Poetry. 


The  True  Story  of  Juggernaut. 
Sleep. 

The  Special  Staff. 
]ifanorial  Cu.toms. 
A  Drollery  in  Medical  Practice. 
A  Nigtit  on  tlie  Top  of  St.  Paul's. 
Vegetable  Invaders. 

A  New  Volume  of  Cn.\MBERS'S  JOURNAL  Commences  with  this  Part. 
Ba.Tk  numbers  at  lid.  each,  and  Volumes  at  rts.  each,  are  kept  in  stock  by  the  Publishers,  and 
may  Le  had  al  any  time.  The  Nine  Volumes  of  the  New  Series  already  published  contain 
TWENTY  ORIGINAL  NOVELS. 
CHAMBERS'S  JOURNAL  may  be  ordered  from  any  Bookseller  or  Newsagent,  or  from 
W.  and  R.  CnAMBE&S,  London  and  Edinburgh. 

Febniary  issue,  6d. ;  by  post  (Inland),  7id. 

/^CEAN  HIGHWAYS  :  the  Geographical  Record.  Edited 

by  Clemekts  R.  .VIaukuau,  C.B. 
MAPS. 

(Drawn  by  E.  G.  Ravesstets,  F.R.G.S.) 
No.  14.  Map  of  the  Country  between  Delagoa  Bay  and  the  South  African  Republic. 
Ko.  16.  Map  of  the  Siberian  Polar  Sea. 

PART  I. 

1.  Postponement  of  the  Arctic  Err«dition.  

2.  Pofiition  ol  the  Sources  of  the  Nile  (Dr.  C.  E.  Bcke,  Ph.D.). 

3.  Naval  Education,  with  reference  to  the  New  College  at  Greenwich. 

4.  Delagoa  Bay  Arbitration. 

Reviews  ••  'J'lie  CamM-m  and  Caspian  "  (Henry  H.  Howorth). 

"  Santo  Domingo"  (Alfred  R.  VVallaeei. 
Cartography  I E.  (i.  Ravenatein,  F.R.G.S. ). 
Ix)g  B(kA— Ofc<«?raphical  Notes. 
Correspondenot.  „  , 

Proceedings  of  Geographical  .Societies  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

PART  n. 

The  Threshold  of  the  Unknown  Region.  VIII — Rnssian  Arctic  Discovery. 
The  Ordnance  Survey  of  the  Kingdijm  (Captain  Palmer,  R.E.). 
B>blir>graphy. 

GEOnriE  Philip  &  So.i.  7,2  Fleet  Street,  E.G. 
CHARLES  READE  TO  SIR  CHARLES  DILKE. 

"  THE  SHAM-SAMPLE  SWINDLE,"  Letter  from  Charles 

J-  Reare  to  sir  Chari.bsi  Diu(E.  appears  In  ONCE  A  WEEK.  No.  CCI^XV.  (January 
2:,/.  which  can  now  be  had  of  all  Ekmkaellers  and  at  all  Railway  Bookstalls.  Id. 

Office,  Id  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Part  I.,  published  February  1,  price  6d. 

THE    DAY    OF  REST. 

Illustrated  by  the  best  A  rtists. 

CONTKXTS  OF  PART  I. 

BLUE  WINGS  AND  BROWN:  a  Christmas  Tokcu.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Wilton.  M.A. 

Illustrated  by  J.  B.  Zwecker. 
"  JOY  TO  ALL  PEOPLE  : "  a  Christmas  Homily.    By  C.  J.  Vauoha.n,  D.D.,  Master  of  the 

Temple. 

A  QUIET  SUNDAY  IN  THE  ALPS.   By  the  Rev.  W.  Fleming  Stevessos,  Author  of 

"  Playing  iiiul  Working," 
MICHAEL,  LOKIO'S  CROSS.  By  Hesba  STBK110N,  Author  of  "Jewica's  First  Prayer," 

&c.    lUuslnited  hy  !•  nn.  Walker. 
TWO  SPIRI  TUAL  Si>.\(is.  By  Jean  iKaET.Ow. 

THE  LES.SONS  OF  (  1 1 1:  l.ST.M  AS.   By  the  Rev.  R.  F.  LiTTLEDALE.D.C.L. 

8EEKI.NG  THE  Bl.E.S.SIJD  LAND.    (The  Pitman's  Wife  to  her  Husband.)    By  DORA 

GltKE.NWEI.I.,   lUustiuted  by  Kobcrt  Barnes. 
THE  PHOTOGRAPHER'S  BACK  WINDOW.  By  the  Author  of"  Episodes  in  an  Obscnrs 

Life." 

CHRISTMAS  DAY.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bin.vet. 

A  CALL  TO  SERIOUSNESS.   By  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  CASTERIiUBY. 
i-EOPlIET,  PRIEST,  AND  KING.    Bj  Hexky  PAUL. 

SUNDAYS  IN  MY  LIFE.   By  the  Author  of"  Episodes  in  an  Obscure  Life."   1  and  2. 
THE  SHEPHERD'S  SHEPHERD.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Cox.  Illustrated  by  A.  Cooler. 
I.-III. 

BEGINNINGS  IN  DOING  GOOD.  By  CHUISTI.ASA.  Illustrated  by  F.  A.  Fra3er. 
GOOD  HOPE.   By  A.  B. 

LOST  GIP.  By  Heska  Strettos.  Hlustrnted  by  F.  Barnard.  Chaps.  l—S. 
HOME.  By  Skxioh  IMsTon.  Illustrated  by  F.  A.  Fraser. 

TO  ROME  AND  B.\CK.   By  One  who  has  made  the  Journey.   Chapters  1  and  2. 

WORDS  FOR  THE  DAY.   By  C.  J.  Vaughas.  D.D.  I._III. 

CONCERNING  CHRISTMAS-TIDE.   By  A.  K.  II.  B. 

WEARING  AWAY.   By  Mabel  MAR.STOS.   Illustrated  by  H.  Johnson. 

THE  ■\\  Ol;KnOUSES_OlIK  P(JOK  BliETHREN  THERE,  AND  WH.\T  WE  CAN  DO 

FOR  TIIE.M.    liy  C.  C.  FBASEll-TVTLEE. 
THE  CHILDREN'S  DAY'.   By  SADIE. 

THE  STRICKEN  ONE.   By  SARAH  Williams,  Author  of  "Twilight  Hours."   Illustni  ,d 

by  I'.  A.  Fraser. 
A  DAUGHTER  TO  HER  FATHER.  By  H.  Mary  T. 

ANY  CHRISTIAN  TO  HIMSELF  :  a  Pilgrim  Song.    By  a  Laymas.   Illustrated  b;  J. 
Mahoney. 

ON  BROWNING'S  "CHRISTMAS  EVE."   By  GEORGE  MacDonald,  LL.D. 
DEAN  ALFORD'S  FORTHCOMING  ME.MOIR.   By  AMICUS.   With  a  Portrait. 
SUNDAY  EVENING  THOUGHTS 

THE  HOUSE  OF  GOD.   By  J.  Alliot.   Illustrated  by  F.  A.  Fraser. 
THE  EMPTY'  SEPULCHRE.   By  the  Rev.  BALDWIN  BROWN. 
A  HYMN  OF  THE  NIGHT.  By  L 

A  SHIP  CARPENTER'S  STORY:  a  Letter  to  the  Editor. 

FLYING  HOME.  By  Mabel  Mar-ston.  Illustrated  by  J.  B.  Zwecker. 

ON  THE  DIVERSITIES  OF  RELIGIOUS  BELIEF.   By  C.  C.  Fraser-Tytleb. 

THE  ACACIA  AND  THE  Y'^E  W.  By  the  Rev.  RICUARD  WILTON,  M.A. 


HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO.,  65  CORNHILL,  AND  12  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


THE   CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW 

Theological,  Literary,  and  Social. 

Contexts  for  FEBRUARY: 

1.  THE  STUDY  OF  SOCIOLOGY.   By  Hekbert  SPENCER.  VIII.-The  Educational  !",:; 

2.  THE  GERMAN  AND  FRENCH  DRA.MA.   By  Lady  POLLOCK. 
MENDICITY  :  from  a  Clerical  Point  of  View.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Whitehead. 

MR.  W.\LLACE  ON  THE  ETHNOLOGY  OF  POLYNESIA.   Ry  tlie  Rev.  S.  Willi .-,! 
Samoa. 

CREEDS  IN  CHURCH  AND  CH."i.PEL.    By  G.  Vance  Smith. 
OLIVER  CROMWELL.   By  PETER  Bayne. 
FROUDE  AND  CALVIN.  By  John  Y'ouxg,  LL.D. 
ARTHUR  SCHOPENHAUER.   By  H.  LAWBENNY. 
PRAYER.  By  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 


HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO.,  12  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  AND  65  CORNHILL. 


THE  SAINT  PAULS  MAGAZINE. 

Contents  fob  FEBRUARY : 

1.  MR.  CARINGTON.   Cliapters  5-8. 

2.  DOROTHY.  By  Austin  DoBSON. 

3.  "PENNY'  AWIULS."    By  JAMES  Greextvood. 

4.  THE  GREAT  FAIRS  AND  MARKETS  OF  EUROPE.   ByR.  H.  HORNE. 
6.  THE  YEAR  OF  THE  GREAT  SNOW.    By  the  Author  of  "St.  Abe  and  his 


Seven  Wives.' 

6.  SEASIDE  IN  WINTER.  By  CHARLES  Camden. 

7.  0PHELI.4.  By  J.  Leicester  Warren. 

8.  MR.  DAIiWIN  ON  EXPRESSION  IN  MAN  AND  ANIMALS. 

Hdi.bkacii. 

9.  POINTS  OF  VIEW.    By  E.  A.  HELPS. 

0.  ANATOMISTS  AND  ARTISTS.   By  H.  Lawrenny. 
;i.  MARGARET  AND  ELIZABETH.   Chapters  .'i-ln. 


By  IIicnry 


HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO.,  12  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  ANT)  65  CORNUir.L. 
Illustrated  by  the  best  Artists,  Gd. 

GOOD  THINGS 

FOB  THE  YOUNG   OF  ALL  AGES. 

Edited  by  GEORGE  MAC  DOXALD. 
Contents  for  FEBRUARY  : 
1  MARQUISE  AND  ROSETTE  ;  or,  the  Adventures  of  Jean  Paul  and  his  White  Mice. 

xiV.-xvii. 

2.  A  NEW  PUZZLE.  Ey  Emily  CouLDEN. 

3   THE  MEANING  AND  USES  OF  RESPECT  AND  REVERENCE.   By  the  Author 

of  ■■  Lilliput  l.eetures."  II. 
4.  THE  KNIGHT  WHO  GREW  RUSTY. 
6.  A  DISASTROUS  TRUMPET  CALL.  By  Captain  Felix. 

6.  SINDBAD  IN  ENGLAND.  By  William  Gilbert.  IV  Of  some  Magic  Copper  Coins. 

7   THE  QTjEEN  WHO  COULD  NOT  MAKE  GINGERBREAD  NUTS,  AND  THE 
KING  WHO  COULD  NOT  PLAY  ON  THE  JEW'S  HARP. 

8.  FRESH  FABLES.  By  Richard  Rovve. 

9.  ODD  NAMES.  By  AN  Odd  Max. 

10.  THE  LITTLE  VIOLINIST.  By  F.  FOLKEB. 

ll!  DAINTY  DANIEL  AND  OTHER  RHYMES.    By  RALPH  THE  Rhymer. 
12.  SPORT  IN  AUSTRALIA.   By  EDWARD  HowE. 

13   TO  YE  LITTEL  SYNGYNG  BYRDES  IN  YE  WOODES  OF  THEDDEN.  By 

A.  L.  Waiiixg. 
1).  "LITTLE  SUNBEAM."  By  Bryax  VORKB. 
15.  THE  HUMPBACKED  MAIDENt  a  German  Story. 
IB.  THE  LETTER-BOX.  Oniptrollcr,  M.vrniEW  Browne. 

17.  FOR  THE  YOUNG  OLD  FOLKS.    By  the  Author  of  "  Gideon's  Rock."  IV.-Littlo 
Missy.  Part  I.   


HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO. 


12  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  AND  55  CORNHILL. 
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FIVE  NEW  NOVELS,  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES.' 

SQUIRE     SILCHESTER'S     WHIM.  By 

MoRTiMEB  Collins.  3  vols. 

SEETA.    By  Col.  Meadows  Taylor,  Author 

of  *'  Tara,"  "  Ralph  Darnell,"  &c.    3  vols. 
"  The  story  is  well  told,  native  life  is  admirably  described,  and  tbe  petty  intrijriies  of  native 
Tulers.  and  their  hatred  of  the  English,  minjrled  with  fear  lest  the  latter  should  eventually 
prove  the  victors,  are  cleverly  depicted."— ^(/ioiteum. 

JOHANNES  OL AF.  By  Elizabeth  de  Wille. 

Translated  bj-  F.  E.  Bu^rafcxT.    3  vols,  crown  8vo. 

This  and  the  previous  stories  of  the  same  Author  have  been  spoken  of  in 
terms  of  the  wannest  praise  by  both  English  and  German  critics. 


OFF   the  SKELLIGS. 

(Her  First  Romance.)    4  vols. 


By  Jean  Ingelow. 


'  Clever  and  sparkling  The  descriptive  passages  are  bright  with  colour." ^Standard, 


THE  DOCTOR'S  DILEMMA. 

Stketton.  3  vols. 


By  Hesba 


This  day,  New  and  Cheap  Edition,  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  Ss.  6d. 

READY-MONEY     MORTIBOY.    A  New 

Volume  of  "  The  Cornhill  Library  of  Fiction." 


HENEY  S.  KING  &  CO.,  65  CORNHILL,  AND  12  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 
Just  published,  demy  8vo.  63, 

WORDS  AND  WORKS  IN  A 
LONDON  PARISH. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  CHARLES  ANDERSON,  M.A. 


HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO.,  65  CORNHILL,  AND  12  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 

NEW  ILLUSTKATED   HUNTING  WOBK 
BY   G.  BOWERS. 

Oblong  folio,  half-bound,  sides  printed  in  Colours,  15s. 

NOTES  FROM  A  HUNTING-BOX, 

NOT  "IN   THE  SHIRES." 
WITH  UPWARDS  OF  FIFTY  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  G.  BOWERS. 


Contents : 


1.  The  Toddleboro'  Teasers. 

2.  Gilbert  Gore,  Esq.,  M.F.H. 

3.  The  Rev.  Arthur  Lovell. 

4.  Lady  Dorothy  Gore. 

5.  Some  of  Our  First  Flight. 

In  5  Sketches. 
S,  A  Few  of  Our  Heavyweights. 


7.  The  Meet  at  Toddler's  Gorse. 

8.  A  County  Dinner  Party. 

9.  Some  Toddleboro'  Craiosities. 

In  5  Sketches. 

10.  At  a  Lawn  Meet. 

11.  On  Going  to  Ground. 

12.  The  Hunt  Steeplechases. 


13  Great  MARiBORonGH  Street. 


13.  Our  Annual  Ball. 


LONDON :  BRADBURY,  AGNEW,  &  CO.,  10  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.G. 

This  day,  demy  4to.  with  65  Diagrams  and  other  Illustrations  printed  in  Photography, 
price  Us. 

OUR  SEAMEN: 

An  AppeaL 
By    SAMUEL    PLIMSOLL,  M.P. 


VIRTUE  &  CO.,  26  IVY  LANE,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  E.C. 


Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  Gs. 

DRAWING-ROOM  DRAMAS. 

By  W.  G.  WILLS,  Author  of  "Charles  L" 

AND  THE  • 

Hon.  Mrs.  GREENE. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 
CHEAP  EDITION  OP  "  THE   MAID   OP  SKEB." 


This  day  is  published,  crown  flvo.  with  Frontispiece,  cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

THE  MAID  OF  SKER. 

Tiy  i;.  I).  liLACKMORE,  Author  of  "  Lorna  Doonc." 


Wn-LIAM  BLACKWOOD  Si  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


WORKS  by  T.  S.  lUTlTMOTT. 
1.  KXAMINAIION  <)!'  'I'lIK  All'iUMIONT  yt  I'lUOItT.  'U. 
■1.  NKW  VIKW  OK  CAUSA  I'tON. 

N.H._'rhl»  la  mit  of  print,  tint  liiiH  liccn  republished  an— 
.1.  THK  I'lIIIXWOlMI  Y  Ol'-  HCIK.NCIO.    Ik.  (id. 

I'liovoKT  m  Co..  :Mi  lldiriclla  Street,  (  civont  Garden. 


Now  reaily.nd.  ;  or,  for  (]iHtril>utl()i),  per  dozen,  :ift, 

HEALTH    OF]''](;i';ilS:    tlu.'ir  Appoiiitmont,  Dutin.i,  ftiid 
Qunllflratlnnn  i  iKlna  a  Ilcnrlnt  of  (llHolal  Doeumeiitn  lonp  out  of  Prhit.   With  Prcfa- 
lory  JUinorln  by  Koiikut  CKK.i.v.l'.ll.f.S.  Kim..  Suriteon  lo  llu-  lliulm  (Joiinty  Inllrinary. 
LunUun  i  T.  lllcilAlibH,  37  Ureal  Ctuocn  btreet,  W.C. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  NEW  WORKS. 


IN  the  DAYS  of  MY  YOUTH. 


THE    LUSHAI    EXPEDITION,  1871-72. 

By  Lieut.  R.  G.  Woodthorpe,  Royal  Engineers.  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  los. 
"  Lieut.  Woodthorpe's  account  of  the  Lushai  Expedition  is  important  as  well  as  interesting. 
The  writer  excels  in  description,  and  is  very  pleasin;^  in  liis  creographical  and  scenic  sketcl^es. 
Its  descriptions,  indeed,  constitute  one  of  the  chitf  charms  of  the  work.  Any  person  who  wishes 
to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  life  in  India  will  find  almost  every  line  to  be  worth  close 
attention." — tost. 

BRIDES  and  BRIDALS.  By  J.  C.  Jeaefkeson, 

B.A.  Oxen.    Second  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  30s. 
*'  In  this  book  Mr.  JeafFreson  appeals  to  an  audience  even  larger  than  those  addressed  in  his 
books  about  Lawyers,  Doctors,  and  the  Clergy.   His  *  Brides  and  Bridals'  cannot  fail  to  go 
straight  to  the  heart  of  every  woman  in  England.' —^(Ae/iceu7rt. 

LODGE'S  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE 

for  1873.     Under  the  .ESPECIAL  PATRONAGE  OF  HER  MAJESTY. 
Corrected  by  the  Nobility,  and  containing  all  the  New  Creations.  Forty- 
second  Edition,  1  vol.  with  the  Arms  beautifully  engraved,  bound,  31s.  Gd. 
*'This  very  handsome  volume,  founded  on  the  personal  communications  of  the  nobility, 
amply  maintains  the  acknowledged  reputation  of  the  editor  for  both  accuracy  and  authenticity. 
The  book  is  beautifully  got  up,  and  its  9no  pages  are  filled  with  information  concerning  the 
upper  ranks  as  correct  as  it  is  copious  and  as  valuable  as  it  is  interesting."— i>ai7(/  Kcics. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  SOCIETY  in  FRANCE 

and  ENGLAND.   By  Lady  Clementina  Davies.   Second  Edition,  2  vols. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

LITTLE  KATE  KIRB Y.  By  F.  W.  Robinson, 

Author  of  "  Grandmother's  Money,"  "  No  Church,"  &c.  3  vols. 

A  WOMAN  at  the  WHEEL.  By  A.  M.  Tobyn. 

"  A  very  clever  novel.  The  charm  of  the  plot  is  that  it  is  exciting  without  being  sensational. 
The  style  of  the  whole  is  as  natural  as  the  subject  is  interesting."— J/esseiigcr. 

By  Amelia 

B.  Edwards,  Author  of  "  Barbara's  History,"  &c.    3  vols. 
"  A  novel  whicli  coonot  fail  to  charm  j  being  written  in  a  bright,  sparkling,  happy  manner." 

Morniu'i  I'ost. 

FALSE  CARDS.    By  Hawley  Smart,  Author 

of  "  Breezie  Langton,"  &c.    3  vols. 

"  Mr.  Ilawley  Smart  is  a  writer  whose  novels  are  always  welcome  to  the  reviewer.  lie  writes 
primarily  to  amuse.  Altliough  he  may  be  more  at  home  among  men,  he  can  sketch  att^ac^i^  e 
and  womanly  women.  With  its  judicious  mixture  of  the  grave,  the  gay,  and  the  tender,  the 
book  is  to  be  recommended." — Satui-dnjj  Review. 

"  '  False  Cards  '  will  be  a  popular  novtl.''^  —A ih^ncevm . 

"  Pleasant  reading  from  beginning  to  end." — Morning  Fost, 

*'  A  lively  and  amusing  story. "—^Vtoidfart/. 

RUTH  MAXWELL.  By  Lady  Blake.  3  vols. 

"  This  story  is  told  with  a  quiet  charm,  and  contu^ns  thoroughly  good  and  pleasant 
reading."— J'osf.   *'  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  take  up  a  novel  by  Lady  Blake."— .7o/i«  BuU. 

FATHER  GODFREY. 

"  Anne  Dysart."    3  vols. 
"A  well-written  story.   Godfrey's  character  is  finely  drawn."— ^(/icnccum, 
"  A  powerful  and  very  interesting  novel."— Post. 

PARTED   LIVES.    By  Mrs.  J.  K.  Spender, 

Author  of  "  Her  Own  Fault,"  &c.   3  vols.  [Just  reaJij. 

DESCHANEL'S  IfATUBAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY:  an  Elementary 

Treatise.  By  Professor  Deschajtei,,  of  Pai-is.  Translated,  with  extensive 
Additions,  by  J.  D.Everett,  D.O.L.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
in  the  Queen's  College,  Belfast.  1  vol.  medium  Svo.  Illustrated  by  "GO  Wood 
Engravings  and  3  Coloured  Plates,  cloth,  ISs. 

Published  also  separately,  in  Four  Parts,  limp  cloth,  each  4s.  6d. 

Parti.  MECHANICS,  HYDROSTATICS,  and  PNEUMATICS.  Part  II. 
HEAT.  Part  III.  ELECTRICITY  aud  MAGNETISM.  Part  IT.  SOUND 
and  LIGHT. 

SATURDAY  REVIEW. 
Systematieally  arranged,  elearly  written,  and  admirably  illustrated,  sliowinc:  no  less  tliail 
760  engravings  on  wood  and  three  coloured  plates,  it  tbnns  a  model  work  for  a  class  of  experi- 
mental iiliysics.  Far  from  losinj;  in  its  English  dress  any  of  the  tinaUtics  of  matter  or  sty** 
which  distinguished  it  in  its  original  form,  it  may  be  said  to  have  gained  in  tlie  able  hands  of 
Professor  Everett,  both  by  way  ot  arrangement  and  of  incorporation  of  fresh  matter,  witliouc 
parting  in  the  translation  with  any  of  the  ft-cshness  or  force  of  the  author's  text, 

ATHENAEUM.  ^ 
A  good  working  class-book  for  students  in  experimental  physics. 


By  the  Author  of 


.The  work  is 


■WEST.MINSTER  REVIEW. 

An  excellent  handbook  of  physics,  especially  suitable  for  self-instruction, 
published  in  a  magiulieent  style  ;  the  woodcuts  especially  are  admirable. 

QUARTERLY  .TOURNAL  OF  SCIENCE. 
We  ha\'e  no  work  in  our  own  scicntlHo  literature  to  be  compared  with  it,  and  wc  are  clad  that 


the  translation  has  falle 
an  adnurablc  text-book. 


into  such  good  hands  as  those  of  Protessor  Everett  It  will  form 


NATURE. 


Tlie  cngra 
ofciur  l-hij:!) 

BiOcnil)ly  ciil 
supply  a  real  need. 


i  with 


ork 


illustrutod  arc  especiallv  pood,  a  point  in  which  most 

lanu-nlulily  ilcli.  iciit  flic  rlcanuss  ol  DiM-liauel's 

iiiiiiil.ly  incM  i  ve.l  in  tlic  traiislalion,  wliile  the  miIuc  ..I  llir  lrc!lli^c  is  eon- 
1  liy  some  imjiortant  additions  \N'e  believe  the  book  will  be  found  lo 


vbich  111. 
,■  w..rks 


LONDON :  BLACKIE  &  SON,  PATERNOSTER  BUILDINGS, 
rrico  Od. 

THE   ENDOWED  SCHOOLS' 
COMMISSION. 

SHALL   IT   BE  CONTINUED? 


LONDO.N  I  >\  Jl.  U.  ALLEN  »i  CO.,  13  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 
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The  Saturday  Ecview 


^HE    CORlSrHILL    MAGAZINE  for  FEBRUARY.  With 

•    IllustratioDs  by  G.  D.  Leslie,  A.K.A.,  and  George  Du  Mauricr.  No.  CLVIII.  Is. 

Ci'ltis  day. 

Contests  : 

OLD  KENSINGTON.  With  an  Illustration.  Chapters  45_48. 

THfiOPHILE  GAUTIER. 

SEA  NOVELS-CAPTAIN  MARRYAT. 

THE  WILLOW  FARM  :  an  Artist's  Storj". 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  LABOURER.  I. 

ZELDA'S  FORTUNE.  With  an  Illustration.    Chapters  4-7. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  s:  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


THE  MEDICAL  RECORD :  a  Weekly  Review  of  the  Progress 

of  Medicine,  Surgery.  Obstetrics,  and  the  Allied  Sciences.  Published  Weekly,  ou  Wed- 
nesday, 4d.   AnnMftl  Subscription,  17s.  -Id. ;  free  by  post,  I9s.  6d. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


A  MANUAL  of  PUBLIC  MEDICINE,  in  its  Legal,  Medical, 

and  Chemical  Relations.  By  W.  H.  MlCHAnr,.  F.C.S..  Barrister-at-Law  ;  W.  II.  COK- 
KELD,  M.A.,  M.D.  Oxen.;  and  A.  W.  Wasklvs.  Edited  by  EaxEST  Hart. 

iliarlii  in  Mnrrh. 

This  Manual  is  intended  for  the  guidance  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health  and  Members  of 
Local  Sanitary  Boards  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  for  the  information  of 
medical  men  and  others  interested  in  questions  of  public  health  and  the  prevention  of 
diseases  by  the  application  of  Sanitary  Science. 


SMITH.  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


LITERATURE  and   DOGMA:  au  Essay  towards  a  better 

Apprehension  of  the  Bible.  By  Matthew  Aunold.  Cfowti  8vo.  [Imwediatdi/, 
***  A  small  portion  of  this  Work  has  appeared  in  the  "  Cornhill  Magazine." 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


ILLUSTRATED   LIBRARY  EDITION  of  the  LIFE  and 

WORKS  of  CHARLOTTE  BRONTE,  and  her  Sisters  EMILY  and  ANNE  BRONTE. 
To  be  completed  in  Seven  Monthly  Volumes,  large  crown  8vo.  each  7b.  6d. 

Ready. 

Vol.  1.— JA2JE  EYRE.   By  Charlotte  Broxte.   With  5  Illustrations. 
Vol.  2.— SHIBLEY.   By  Charlotte  Bronte.   With  5  Illustrations. 
Vol.  3.— VILLETTE.  By  Charlotte  Bronte.  With  5  lUustrations. 
Vol.  4.— THE  PROFESSOR  and  POEIIS.     By  Charlotte  Bronte.  With 
POEilS  by  her  Sisters  and  Father.   With  5  Illustrations, 


SIHTH,  ELDER.  8e  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


A  JOURNEY  THROUGH  the  CAUCASUS  and  the  INTE- 
RIOR of  PERSIA.  By  AcorsTUS  H.  Mouxsf.y,  F.R.G.S.,  Second  Secretary  to  H.M.'s 
EmtiaW  at  Vienna.  Demy  8vo.  with  a  Map,  14s. 
"Animated,  unpretentious,  accurate  as  far  as  our  knowledge  carries  us,  and  pleasant  to  read.'* 

Saturday  Review. 

"  Mr.  Monnsey's  book  is  an  excellent  one  It  contains  a  careful  study  of  tlie  places, 

customs,  sports,  traditions,  and  antiquities  of  a  land  with  which  the  general  run  of  Englishmen 

are  most  imperfectly  acquainted  Mr.  Moimsey's  pages  afford  agreeable  gleanings  for  all 

classes  of  Kaden."— Spectator . 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


KATHERINE'S  TRIALS  :  a  New  Novel.    By  Holme  Lee, 

Author  of  "  The  Beautiftil  Miss  Barrington,"  &c.  Post  8vo.  "a.  Zln  a  feiv  daya. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


LADY  CAROLINE,    With  Pendants.    By  Robert  Black, 

PostSvo.  7i.  [Nextweeli. 
smTH,  ELpER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 

DEDICATED    BT    EXPRESS    PERMISSION    TO  HIS 
SOYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 


Now  ready.  New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised, 

THE   COUNTY  FAMILIES  OF 
THE  UNITED  KINGDOM; 

Or,  Koyal  Manual  of  the  Titled  and  Untitled  Aristocracy. 

Edited   by  E.  WALFORD,  M.A. 
Late  Scholar  of  Balliol  College.  Oxford. 

Containing  all  the  TTntitlcd  aa  well  as  all  the  Titled  Aristocracy  of  Encland,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  Wales  ;  all  the  Dnkea,  Marquises.  Earls,  Viscounts,  Barons,  Baronets.  Knit;hts, 
and  all  those  who  hear  Courtesy  Titles  or  hold  Official  or  other  County  Positions  :  all  the 
Ixfrd-Lieutenants.  Deputy-Lieutenants,  Hisrh  Sheriffs,  and  all  those  who  from  Birth  or 
Position  are  entitled  to  rank  aa  "  County  Families." 

THE  COUNTY  FA.MILIES  gives  a  brief  notice  of  the  Descent.  Birth.  Marriajre.  Education, 
and  Appointment  of  each  person  ;  his  Heir  (apparent  or  presumptive) ;  the  Patronatre  at  his 
fliaposal  ;  a  ilecord  of  the  Otficei  which  he  has  held :  together  with  his  Town  Address  and 
Country  Residences. 

In  I  handsome  volume,  ll.ooo  Families,  over  l.ooo  pages  super-royal, beautifully 
bound,  gilt  edgeSf  £2  lOs. 


LONDON :  ROBERT  HARDWICKE,  192  PICCADILLY,  W. 


COLONEL  WALMSLEY'S  NOVELS. 

CHEAP  EDITION. 


THE  LIFEGUARDSMAN.  2g. 

WILD  SPORTS  and  SAVAGE  LIFE  in  ZULULAND. 

Illustrated,  3s.  Cd. 

THE  CHASSEUR  D'AFRIQUE.  [Next  month. 

BRANKSOME  DENE.  iTo/ciiow. 


WAENE  tt  CO.,  BEDFORD  STREET,  COVENX  GARDEN. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE   FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW 

For  FEBRUARY. 

Edited  by  JOHN  MORLEY. 

CAUSES  OF  WAB  IN  TOE  PRESENT  EUROPEAN  SITUATION.  By  Emile  db 

LAVEIjKVR. 

A  CONVERSATION  WITH  MARCUS  AURELIUS.  By  W.  W.  Stoky. 
LOUIS  NAPOLEON  :  1811  and  1873.  By  Al.llEllT  V.  DiCEY. 
CLASS  LEGISLATION.  By  Henry  Ckomitox. 

THE  NEW  CURE  FOR  INCURABLES.   By  LIONEL  A.  TOLLEMACHE. 
FORTY  YEARS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS.    By  F.  BOWEN-GllAVES.  Conclusion. 
THE  EUSTACE  DIAMONDS.    By  Antho.ny  TnoLLOPE.  Cliapters  77-80.  Couclubiou. 
CRITICAL  NOTICES.  By  Sydney  Colvin. 


LIFE  OF  DICKENS. 

By  JOHN  FORSTER. 
Vol.  I.  1812-1842.    Fifteenth  Thousand,  demy  8vo.  12s. 
Vol.  n.  1842-1852.   Twelfth  Thousand,  demy  8vo.  14s. 


AUSTRALIA  and  NEW 

AXTHONT  Trollope.    2  vols,  demy  8vo. 


ZEALAND.  By 

[On  }Yi:dnesday  next. 


THE  TRUE  CROSS :  a  Legend  of  the  Church. 

By  G.  J.  Whyte-Melville.  [Ore  Wednesday  next. 

OLD  COURT  LIFE  of  FRANCE.    By  Mrs. 

Elliot,  Author  of  "  The  Diary  of  an  Idle  Woman  in  Italy,"  &c.  2  vols, 
demy  8vo.  24s.  [TViis  day. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  CANADA.   By  Lieut.- 

Colonel  MAR'nNDALE,  C.B.  Oblong  4to.  with  numerous  Illustrations  by 
Lieut.  Carlile,  R.A.,  21s. 


ROME.    By  Francis  Wey.    With  an  Intro- 

duction  by  W.  W.  Story,  Author  of  "  Roba  di  Roma."  Containing  345 
beautiful  Illustrations,  forming  a  magnificent  volume,  iu  super-royal  4to.  £3. 

From  the  TIMES. 

This  is  the  age  for  beautiful  books,  but  we  doubt  if  it  has  produced  one  more  truly  beautiful 
than  the  volume  on  Rome,  by  Francis  Wey,  illustrated  with  SfjOfineeufravings  on  wood,  designed 
by  the  most  celebrated  artists.  As  p:ood  wine  needs  no  bus)i.  so  AVcy's  Rome  did  not  require 
the  genial  preface  of  Mr.  Story,  the  famous  sculptor,  to  proclaim  its  beauty  to  the  world,  except 
on  the  principle  laudart  a  laudato.  M.  Wey— for  we  must  inform  our  English  readers  tliat  M, 
Wey  is  a  Frenchman— needs  no  one  to  speak  up  for  him.  for,  as  Mr.  Story  well  says.  "  his  book 
is  already  well  known  in  its  original  form  and  language,  and  has  commended  itself  to  all  who 
have  read  and  seen  it."  The  letterpress,  we  may  add,  is  full  of  varied  interest,  and  written  in  a 
lively  and  sympathetic  spirit:  and  as  for  the  illustrations,  they  are. according  to  Mr.  Story,  "so 
exceedingly  attractive  and  spirited  that  they  alone  would  make  every  one  who  loves  Rome 
desire  to  possess  it.  Though  they  only  profess  to  illustrate  and.  as  it  were,  to  frame  the  text, 
one  might  say  of  them,  after  the  manner  of  auctioneers  when  they  sell  a  picture  at  a  low  price, 
that  the  frame  is  worth  twice  the  price."  Mr.  Story  then  proceeds  to  tell  us  that,  "in  point  of 
number  of  designs,  excellence  of  execution,  and  general  character,"  no  illustrated  book  on  Home 

"can  compare  with  this  "  In  this  volume  are  to  be  found  the  only  sketches  which  Regnault 

designed  on  wood,  and  in  the  twenty-seven  studies  engraved  here  the  lover  of  art  will  not  fail 
to  recognize  and  admire  his  fertility  of  imagination,  liis  suppleness  in  dealing  with  different 
kinds  of  work,  and  his  skill  in  corapositiou  and  arranging  figures.  Alas  !  that  such  a  career,  so 
full  of  promise  for  the  arts,  should  Kave  beea  cut  short  by  politics  at  the  early  age  of  twenty'- 
eight. 

GERMAN     NATIONAL     COOKERY  for 

ENGLISH  KITCHENS  ;  with  Practical  Descriptions  of  the  Art  of  Cookery 
as  performed  iu  Germany.  Crown  8vo.  7s. 


By 


TO    the    CAPE    for  DIAMONDS. 

Fredeiuck  Boyle.   Crown  8vo.  with  Map,  14s. 

From  the  OBSERVER. 
Mr.  Boyle  has  a  Quick  eye  and  facile  pen,  and  the  story  of  his  observations  and  adventures 
is  pleasantly  and  nmusinirly  told.   Both  as  a  record  of  important  facts  and  a  lively  picture  of  a 
phase  of  litis  in  the  present  day  altogetlier  unique,  bis  book  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 

TRAVELS  in  INDO-CHINA  and  the  CHI- 

NESE  EMPIRE.  By  Louis  de  CarnI>,  Member  of  the  Commission  of  the 
E.vploration  of  the  Mekong,    Demy  8vo.  with  Illustrations  and  Map,  16s. 

From  the  ATHENiEUSf. 
Dying  in  1870,  nearly  two  years  after  his  return  from  the  East,  he  fortunately  survived  long 
enough  to  prepare  his  book  for  the  press.  Wc  read  it  with  uiitlagging  interest ;  we  admire  the 
energy,  courage,  and  skill  with  which  the  French  travellers  faced  their  difficulties  and  over- 
came them  ;  wc  jiraise  the  many  merits  of  M.  de  Carnt-'s  work,  and  regret  the  sad  and  sudden 
end  which  severed  the  artist  from  his  picture,  perhaps  before  the  last  touches  had  been  put  on. 

THE  EUSTACE  DIAMONDS.  By  Anthony 

Trolloi'E.   3  vols,  post  8vo. 

BRIGHT  MORNING.    By  Maeia  M.  Grant, 

Author  of  "  Artiste."   3  vols.  [2Vi«  day. 

CAPTAIN  O'SHAUGHNESSY'S  SPORTING 

CAEEEK  :  an  Autobiography.  2  vols,  crown  Svo. 

JAMES  STRATHGELD  :  Part  of  an  Auto- 

biography.    2  vols. 

JAMES   FRAZER  :  a  Reminiscence  of  the 

Highlands  of  Scotland  in  1843.   Crown  8vo.  [jVex<  weei. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 
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Next  week,  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  with  Illustrations. 

WALKS  IN  FLORENCE, 

Bv  SUSAN  and  JOANNA  HORNER. 


RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


THIRD  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION, 

WALKS  IN  ROME. 

By  AUGUSTUS  J.  C.  HARE. 

2  vols,  crown  Svo.  2Is. 


PALL  MALL  GAZETTE. 

The  best  handbook  of  the  city  and  environs  of  Rome  ever  published.  It 
cannot  be  too  much  commended. 

WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

This  book  supplies  the  peculiar  sort  of  knowledge  which  the  traveller  in 
Rome  evidently  needs.  He  does  not  want  a  mere  puide  book  to  mark  the 
localities,  or  a  mere  compendious  history  to  recall  the  most  interesting  asso- 
ciations. He  wants  a  sympathetic  and  well-informed  friend  who  has  him- 
self been  over  the  places  described,  and  has  appreciated  them  with  the  same 
mingled  sentiments  of  inquisitiveness,  reverence,  and  inexplicable  historical 
longing  with  which  the  traveller  of  taste  must  approach  a  city  of  such 
vast  and  heterogeneous  attractions  as  Rome. 

DAILY  NEWS. 

This  boolc  is  likely  to  be  very  useful,  and  seems  to  be  correct  on  all  points. 
It  is  thoroughly  practical,  and  is  the  best  guide  that  has  yet  been  ottered. 

SPECTATOR. 

Mr.  Hare's  book  filh  a  real  void,  and  gives  to  the  tourist  all  the  latest 
discoveries  and  the  fullest  information  bearing  on  that  most  inexhaustible 

of  subjects,  the  city  of  Rome  It  is  much  fuller  than  "  Murray," 

and  any  one  who  chooses  may  now  know  how  Rome  really  looks  in  sun  or 
shade. 

SCOTSMAN. 

Whoever  has  a  visit  to  Rome  in  contemplation  should  not  fail  to  read 
Mr.  Hare's  book  before  starting.  He  will  enter  upon  his  explorations  with 
double  interest  and  intelligence.  Whoever  is  already  familiar  with  the 
city,  and  comes 'across  these  '•  Walks,"  will  think  himself  transported  again 
to  the  old  scenes. 

ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

The  real  richness  of  Rome  as  well  as  its  interest  are  known  only  to  those 
who  stay  a  long  time  there  ;  but  for  such,  or  even  for  those  whose  visit  is  a 
brief  one,  we  know  no  single  work  that  can  replace  this  of  Mr.  Hare.  We 
heartily  recommend  it  to  past  and  future  visitors  to  Rome  ;  they  will  find 
it  a  condensed  library  of  information  about  the  Eternal  City. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE. 

The  book  is  to  be  impressively  recommended  to  those  who  are  going  to 
Rome,  as  a  cram  ;  to  those  who  are  not  going,  as  an  exquisite  tale ;  and  to 
those  who  have  been  there,  as  a  memorizer. 


By  the  Same  Author, 

WANDERINGS  IN  SPAIN. 

Crown  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  10s.  6d. 
SPECTATOR. 

Here  is  the  ideal  book  of  travel  in  Spain  ;  the  book  which  exactly 
anticipates  the  requirements  of  everyl)ody  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  be 
going  to  that  enchanted  land  ;  the  book  which  abl}'  consoles  those  who  are 
not  80  happy,  by  supplying  the  iniaginalion  from  the  daintiest  and  most 
delicious  of  its  stores.  In  it  we  find  everything  we  have  previously  learned 
of  that  comparatively  unworked  mine  of  history,  art,  poetr}-,  and  nature — 
Spain,  as  well  as  a  great  deal  which  is  entirely  novel.  But  the  old  is  placed 
in  a  dazzling  light  of  fancy,  association,  and  suggestion,  and  the  new  is 
captivating.  The  book  seizes  upon  one's  mind  with  a  fascination  like  that 
of  the  Far  East. 

ATHEN.OTM. 

Since  the  publication  of  "  Castilian  Days,"  by  the  American  diplomat,  Mr. 
John  Hay,  no  pleasanter  or  more  readable  sketches  have  fallen  under  our 
notice  than  thi.s  series  of  "  Wanderings  in  Spain." 

MORNING  POST. 

This  charming  book  is  written  with  all  the  case  and  grace  peculiar  to 
Mr.  Hare. 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH. 

In  Mr.  Hare  the  reader  finds  a  guide  who  is  full  of  fact  and  incident,  who 
conveys  abundance  of  information  in  a  happy  style,  and,  in  a  word,  is  as 
conscientious  an  he  is  pleasing. 

CONSERVATIVE. 

A  delightful  work.  Each  of  the  Hcon(\s  described  will  henceforth,  in  the 
mindn  of  renderH,  be  aiisociatcd  with  Mr.  Hare's  account  of  their  beauty,  their 
past,  and  the  thought*  they  suggest. 

NONCONFORMIST. 

Many  books  have  recently  been  written  alioiit  Spain  and  its  people,  but 
this  one  is  specially  succinct,  clear,  and  readable  ;  and  should  certainly  bo 
purchased  by  any  one  intending  to  make  a  SpnniHh  tour. 


Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  demy  Svo.  cloth,  169. 

THE    COAL   FIELDS  OF 
GEE  AT  BRITAIN; 

THEIR 

HISTORY,   STRUCTURE,  AND  RESOURCES. 

■WITH 

Notices  of  the  Coal  Fields  of  other  Paxts  of  the  World. 
By  EDWARD  -HULL,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland,  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  Koyal  College 
of  Scieuce,  Dublin,  Sec. 

With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 

"  So  much  information  is  contained  in  the  volume  that  few  will  find  it  necessary  to  consult 
any  other  work  upon  the  subject,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  thuroushly  comprehend  tin-  whole 
matter,  and  judge  of  the  reUiti\  e  vahie  of  the  conclusions  w  hich  have  been  arrived  uc  by  the 
various  authors.  The  book  is  admirably  ilhisirated  with  both  i)Uites  and  woodcutu.  and  is 
altogether  a  valuable  addition  to  the  class  of  literature  to  which  it  belongs.'* 

Mining  Jotirrtal. 

A  most  valuable  work  on  the  subject  of  coal." —Stayidard. 


Third  Edition,  with  Appendix,  crown  Svo.  4s.  6d. 

A  WINTER  JOURNEY  TO 
ROME  AND  BACK. 

"With  Glances  at  Strasburg,  Milan,  Florence,  IJ"aples,  Pompeii, 
and  Venice ; 

AND  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SIEGE  AND  FALL  OF  STRASBURG.  • 

By  AVILLIAM  EVILL. 

"  The  author's  descriptions  of  scenery  in  the  Alps  and  of  the  Italian  cities  are  exceedingly 
graphic,  showing  mucli  symimthy  with  nature. and  a  retincd  intelligence."— i>aWi/  'i'tkyroph. 
*'  The  book  has  the  nicrit  uf  being  thoroughly  readable."— i'a//  Mall  Gazette. 
"An  agreeable  little  volume."— JJaily  JS'tws. 


POLICY: 


Crown  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

ENGLAND'S  FOREIGN 

An  Enquiry  as  to  whether  we  should  continue  a  Policy  of 
Intervention,  or  Adopt  a  Policy  of  Isolation. 

By  AUGUSTUS  MONGREDIEX,  Esq. 

Author  of  "  Trees  and  Shrubs  for  English  Plantations," 
**  A  bold  and  skilful  plea  in  favour  of  complete  non-intervention." — Examiner. 


Second  Edition,  demy  12mo.  cloth,  5s. 

THE  MERCHANT'S  HANDBOOK: 

A  Book  of  Reference  for  the  use  of  those  engaged 
in  Domestic  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  W.  A,  BROW^JE,  LL.D. 

"  A  carefully  compiled  and  well  arranged  work  for  reference,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
extreme  value  to  all  interested  in  foreign  comagc  or  the  business  of  exportation  or  eommerce." 


Twenty-first  Thousand,  enlarged,  Is. ;  per  post.  Is.  Id, 

FRENCH  VERBS  AT  A  GLANCE: 

A  Summary  of  the  French  Verbs, 

Erabraciiipr  an  entirely  New  System  of  Conjugation,  by  which  the  Forms  of  any 
French  \'ei'b  may  be  ascertained  at  a  Glance ;  together  with  numerous  Practical 
Illustrations  of  their  Idiomatic  Construction,  Copious  Kotes,  and  a  List  o£  tho 
Principal  Verbs. 

By  MARIOT  DE  BEAUVOISIN. 


BAIL  WAY  AMALGAMATION". 

Scale.  6  milcis  to  an  incli  ;  size,  (5  feet  by  7.   Mounted  on  roller,  varnished,  £4  4s.;  morocco 
case,  £-i  l;Js.  ad.  ;  on  nine  sheets.  £:i ;  on  spring;  loUcr,  Xti  (is. 

A  RAILWAY  MAP  OF  ENGLAND 
AND  WALES. 

Prcp-irod  by  R.  PRICE  WILLIAM.S,  Esq.,  M.I.C.E. 

Showing  tho  Districts  served  by  each  Railway  System,  and  nil  the  Railways  Opened 
and  Sanctioned,  and  Indicating  or  Naming  nearly  all  tlio  Railway  Stations.  The 
Map  is  also  useful  for  ordinary  office  reference;  it  contains  the  Names  of  all  the 
Parishes  and  Villages,  and  most  of  the  Hamlets,  in  England  and  Wales,  and  tho 
Roads,  Canals,  Rivers,  Streams,  &c.,  usually  found  in  Librai-y  Maps. 

Shows  very  clearly  the  course  of  the  various  lines.  Tho  districts  served  by  each  rndvray 
fiystem  ure  coloured  distinctly  in  sejiarute  colours,  thus  showing  at  one  view  tho  uittgnitudo  of 
eacli  Company's  oi.eriui.>iis."_'yv»/r.s'. 

•■  A  lareu  niul  liiuulM>nie  niiiii  of  Knuland  and  Wales,  which  gives  a  complete  view  of  tho 
whole  railway  system  of  tlie  Cf.untiy."— AnVi/  .\rivs. 

"  We  heartily  recoinincnd  U."~/itiitiru>t  i\fW8. 

"  Conveys  a  vast  amount  of  valuatile  and  iiitei-esting^  information."— ^nr/mccritij;. 


GUINEA  ATLAS. 

Strnnely  half-bound,  2l8. 

CYCLOP^DIAN    ATLAS  OF 
GENERAL  MAPS: 

Containing  39  Coloured  Maps,  soiecied  from  the  Series  designed  by  tho  Useful 
Knowleilgo  Society,  with  tin  extra  Special  Map  of  Livingstone's 
Discoveries,  and  an  Index. 


THREE-GUINEA  ATLAS. 

With  an  Index  on  the  front  cilu'e.  oiialiMnir  the  SlinUnl  to  luin  to  anv  Map  without 
rcfereiico  to  the  Table  of  CoiitoiitB,  Iialt-liouiul  moi-occo,  i:i  a». 

FAMILY  ATLAS. 

A  Selection  of  80  (Jcilonred  Mftp»,  from  tho  Useful  Knowloilpo  Society's  SeHcfi, 
Bliowing  the  most  recent  Discoveries  in  all  Parts  of  the  World.  Plans  of  London 
and  Paris  on  a  large  scale,  Murclilson'sOeologlcal  Map  of  Kiiglanil  mid  Wah's.and  tho 
Star  MapH,  by  Sir  .lohii  J.ubbock,  Ilart.,  are  included.  Also  an  extra  Special  Map 
of  LlvingHtoiio'B  UNcovorlcs,  and  a  Complete  Alphabetical  Index. 


8TRAHAJ4  &  CO.,  66  LUDGATIi  HILL,  LONDON. 
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MESSRS.  RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON'S  sampson  low  &  co.'s  announcements. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


FIELD-MARSHAL     SIR     JOHN  BUR- 

GOTNE,  Bart.,  his  LIFE  and  CORRESPONDENCE.  Comprising  Extracts 
from  his  Journals  daring  the  Peninsular  War,  his  Private  and  Official  Cor- 
respondence during  the  Crimean  War,  and  Letters  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
III.,  the  Prince  Consort,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,'  Lord  Palmerston,  Sir 
Bobert  Peel,  Marshal  VaiUant,  JIarshal  Niel,  Earl  of  Derby,  Omar  Pasha, 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  Marshal  Bazaine,  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  Viscount 
Hardinge,  Lord  Panmure,  Lord  Hill,  Marshal  Canrobert,  General  Todleben, 
Earl  of  Rosse,  Sir  John  Moore,  Sir  Lowry  Cole,  Countess  of  Derby  (Miss 
Farren),  Lord  Monteagle,  Lord  Frederick  Fitzclarence.  Lord  John  Russell, 
Mr.  Labouchere,  Sir  Charles  Wood,  Sir  Charles  James  Napier,  Lord  Cowley, 
Lord  Raglan,  General  Rose  (Lord  Strathnaim),  Admiral  Dundas,  Lord  Her- 
bert, Mr.  Brunei,  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  Mr.  Thackeray,  and  other  celebrated 
men.  By  his  Son-in-Law,  Lieut. -Col.  the  Hon.  George  Weotteslet,  Royal 
Engineers.   2  toIs.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  30s. 

LESSONS  of  the  FRENCH  REVOLUTION, 

1789-1872.   By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ormathwatte.    1  vol.  8vo. 

IJmmedialelp. 

DOCTORS  and  PATIENTS  ;  or,  Anecdotes 

of  the  Medical  World  and  Curiosities  of  Medicine.  By  John  Times,  F.S.A., 
Author  of  "  Lives  of  Wits  and  Humourists."   2  vols,  crown  8to.  12s. 

^Immediately. 

TURNING  POINTS  in  LIFE.    By  the  Rev. 

Frederick  Aesold.   2  vols,  crown  8vo.  21g.  [Now  ready. 

In  a  few  days.  Second  Edition  of 

A  LADY  of  the  LAST   CENTURY ;  Mrs. 

ELIZABETH  MONTAGU.  Including  Letters  of  Mrs.  Montagu  never  before 
published.  By  Dr.  Doran",  F.S.A.,  Author  of  "  Lives  of  the  Princes  of 
Wales,"  "  Table  Traits."    1  vol.  8vo.  14s. 

*'  One  of  the  most  characteristic  and  pleasant  of  Dr.  Doran's  works." — Spectator. 

"  A  book  which  will  be  read  with  delight  by  every  one." — Athenaeum. 

A    SEARCH   after    SUNSHINE  :    a  Visit 

to  Algeria  in  1871.  By  Lady  Herbert,  Author  of  "  Impressions  of  Spain." 
Square  8vo.  with  upwards  of  20  Illustrations  by  George  Pearson,  16s. 

"  Lively  and  entertainins.'*— /'a/' JM?;  Gazette. 

"  The  whole  volume  is  full  of  charm." — Morning  Post. 

**  Brightly  written,  touching  pleasantly  on  all  things  Algerian."— Times. 

FRANK    LAWRENCE  :   a   Young  Man's 

Fancy.  By  H.  C.  Adams,  Author  of  "The  White  Brunswickers,"  &c. 
3  vols,  crown  8vo. 


MISS  or  MRS.  ?  and  other  Tales.   By  Wilkie 

COLUNS,  Author  of  "  The  Woman  in  White."   1  vol.  crown  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 


By 


PICTURES  ACROSS  the  CHANNEL. 

Katherixe  S.  Macqtjoid,  Authoress  of  "  Patty,"  &c.   2  vols.  8vo. 

•*  Clear,  brigrht.  distinct  pictures  of  people  and  life  in  a  Normandy  town  The  book  is  a 

btmdle  of  fresh,  bright,  and  piquant  little  stories,  touched  here  and  there  with  true  pathos." 

Titnea. 


CYRILLA  :  a  Story  of  German  Life. 

Baroness  TAtrrPHCEUS,  Authoress  of  "  The  Initials."   1  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 


By  the 


Kow  ready,  Is. 

THE    TEMPLE    BAR    MAGAZINE  for 


FEBRUARY. 


COSTEXTS : 


1.  THE  NEW  MAGDALEN.  By  Wilkie  Collins,  Author  of  "  The  Woman 

in  White," 

Chapter  16 — They  meet  ag;ain. 

17 — The  Guardian  Angel. 
,,     1** — They  search  in  the  grounds. 
1» — The  Evil  genius. 

2.  FIFIXE  AT  THE  FAIR. 

3.  ROOTS. 

4.  A  VAGABONTJ  UEROIKE.  By  Mrs.  Edwabdes,  Author  of "  Ought  We  to 

Visit  Her  ?  "  Chapters  2  and  3. 

5.  THE  BARON  IN  ENGLAND. 

«.  THE  TURQUOISE  RING.  By  JOHS  SlTEEHjcr. 

7.  KILL  OR  CURE. 

8.  AUTUMN  DAYS  IN  STOCKIIOLM. 

9.  AMERICA  AND  HER  LITERATURE. 

10.  THE  WOOING  O'T.  A  Novel.  Chapters  20  and  21. 


Now  ready,  l3. 

LONDON     SOCIETY    for  FEBRUARY. 

Edited  by  FumENCE  Uabrtat. 

Co.l'I'K.N'l'S  : 

A  SIMPLETON.  By  Charlfs  Reatie.  Chapters  10, 11, 12. 
TAKI.N-G  DOWN  THE  HOLLY.  Illustrated. 

RECOLLECTION.S  OF  TWO  FINAL  FfcTES.  By  the  late  FELn  WHTTEJnmST. 

MADAME  DITFOUR.  By  E.  Lv.fs  Liirros. 

SNOW.  By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Taylob.  Illustrated. 

OXIB  PHIIX)SOFHERS.  By  the  Rev.  F.  Aksold.  ni. 

CARDS  OF  INVITATION.  By  Those  who  have  Accepted  Them. 

WILLIE  BLAKE'S  TRIAL.  By  "  Sarcelle  "  (of  the  "  Field  ").  lUnttrtted. 

THE  teUEEN'S  CADET.  By  .Iameh  Orast. 

"NO  INTENTIONS."  By  Fi,ORKXCE  Maeeyat.  Chapter  2.  Illustrated. 
THE  TALK  OF  THE  TOWN.  By  Fbkb  Lakoe. 


THE  ATMOSPHERE. 


By  Camille  Flam- 

MAraoN.  Translated  by  C.  B.  PmUN.  Edited  and  Revised  by  .Jame.9 
Glai.sher,  F.B.S.  Royal  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcut  Illustrations  and  10 
beautiful  Chromo-Lithographs,  cloth  extra.  [in  the  prets. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE.— NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  WORK  ON 
THE  MAURITIUS. 

SUB-TROPICAL  RAMBLES  in  the  LAND 

of  the  APHANTEEYX.   By  Nicolas  Pike,   1  vol.  demy  8vo. 

***  This  Work  will  be  profusely  Illustrated  from  the  Author's  own 
Sketches,  and  will  contain  also  Maps  and  valuable  Meteorological  Charts. 


DHOW  CHASING  in  ZANZIBAR  WATERS 

and  on  the  EASTERN  COAST  of  AFRICA  :  a  Nan-ative  of  Five  Years* 
Experiences  in  the  Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade.  By  Captain  G.  L. 
SuLiVAN,  R.N.,  late  Commander  of  H.M.S.  "  Daphne."  Demy  8vo.  with 
Illustrations  fi'om  Photographs  and  Sketches  taken  on  the  Spot  by  the  Author^ 
cloth  extra,  [/n  the  press. 


BUSH  FIGHTING.    Illustrated  by  Remark- 

able  Actions  and  Incidents  of  the  Maori  War.  By  Hajor-General  Sir  James 
E.  ALEXANDER,  K.C.L.S.    8vo.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations,  cloth. 

[  In  the  press. 


MAGNIFICENT  WORK  ON  CHINA. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  of  CHINA  and  its 

PEOPLE.  By  J.  Thomson,  P.R.G.S.  Being  Photographs  from  the  Author's 
Negatives,  printed  in  Permanent  Pigments  by  tli!?  Autotype  Mechanical 
Process,  and  Notes  from  Personal  Observation  ;  embracing  Portraits  of  Prince 
Kung  and  other  High  Officers  of  the  Empire — Illustrations  of  the  Scenery 
and  Public  Buildings,  Dwellings,  Costumes,  and  Customs  of  the  People — Tea 
Plantations— Magnificent  River  Scenery  in  the  Upper  Gorges  of  the  River 
Yang-tze,  1,300  miles  inland— The  River  Min — The  Peiho  River— The  Nankow 
Pass— The  Great  Wall— Formosa,  &c. 

***  The  complete  Worlc  will  embrace  200  Photographs,  with  Letter-press 
Descriptions  of  the  Places  and  People  represented.  4  vols,  imperial  4to. 
£3  3s.  each  vol.  Vol.  I.,  containing  50  Photographs,  will  be  ready  at  the  end 
of  February. 

Subscribers  ordering  the  4  vols,  at  once  will  be  supplied  for  £10  lOs.,  half 
of  which  to  be  paid  on  receipt  of  Vol.  I.,  and  balance  on  completion  of  the 
Work.    Non-Subscribers'  price  is  £3  3s.  a  vol. 

Prospectuses,  giving  fuUer  details,  will  be  ready  shortly. 


HARZ  MOUNTAINS 


a  Tour  in  the  Toy 

Country.  By  Henry  Blackburn,  Author  of  "  Travelling  in  Spain," 
"  Artists  and  Arabs,"  "  Art  in  the  Mountains,"  "  Normandy  Picturesque," 
"  The  Pyrenees,"  &c.   8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  cloth  extra. 

[In  April. 


the 


CALIFORNIA,  for  HEALTH,  PLEASURE, 

and  RESIDENCE  :  a  Book  for  Travellers  and  Settlers.  By  Charles  Nord- 
HOPE.   Svo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  12s.  6d.  [Ready. 


A  BOOK  THAT  WILL  INTEREST  AND  PROFIT  ALL  WHO  READ  IT. 

GETTING  ON  in  the  WORLD;  or,  Hints 

on  Success  in  Life.  By  Willlaii  Matthews,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
and  English  Literature.   Small  post  Svo,  cloth  extra,  bevelled  edges,  6s. 

[In  the  press. 


THE  LONELY  GUIDING  STAR  :  a  Legend 

of  the  Pyreneau  Mountains,  and  other  Poems,  Miscellaneous  and  Dramatic, 
By  William  D.  S.  Alexander.   Fcp.  Svo.  cloth.  [In  the  press. 


THE  SHADOW  of  the  ROCK  :  a  Selection 

of  Religious  Poetry.  By  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Bickersteth,  Author  of  "  Yester- 
day, To-day,  and  for  Ever,"  &c.  Uniform  with  the  "  Changed  Cross." 
18mo.  cloth  extra,  2s.  6d.  [Nearly  ready. 


READY,  0  READY!  or,  These  Forty  Years : 


a  Book  for  Young  Fellows, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  fid. 


By  Captain  Allston,  E.N. 


Small  post  Svo. 
[  This  day. 


TOUR  with  COOK  THROUGH  SPAIN.  By 


John  BtjNTAN  Stone. 


Crown  Svo.  with  Photographs,  cloth  extra. 

[In  the  press. 


A  NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  WORK  ON  PAPER  MANTTFACTUBE. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  the  MANU- 

FACTURE  of  PAPER  in  all  its  BRANCHES.  By  Carl  Hofmann,  late 
Superintendent  of  Paper  Mills  in  Germany  and  the  United  States ;  recently 
Manager  of  the  Public  Ledger  Paper  Mills,  near  Elkton,  Md.  1  vol.  4to. 
about  400  pp.  illustrated  by  110  Wood  Engravings,  and  5  large  folding  Plates, 
cloth,  £3  13s.  6d.  [In  the  press. 


GUIZOT'S    HISTORY  of  FRANCE.— The 

Second  Volume  of  GUIZOT'S  HISTORY  of  FRANCEj  from  the  Eariiest 
Times  to  the  Year  1789^By  M.  GuizoT,  Author  of  "  The  History  of  Civili- 
zation in  Europe,"  &c.  T'ranslated  by  Robert  Black,  M.A.  Uniform  in 
size  and  price  with  Vol.  I.  This  Work  is  also  in  course  of  publication  in 
Monthly  Parts,  each  23.  It  is  illustrated  with  numerous  very  exquisite 
Woodcuts,  after  Designs  by  Alph.  do  Neuville.  [Early  in  February. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PVBLISHSRS  HI  OUDDTART  to  her  MAJE8IT. 


LONDON:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  LOW,  &  SEARLE, 
CROWN  BUILDINGS,  188  FLEET  STREET. 
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BOOSEY  &  CO.'S 
NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Now  ready,  "  Royal  Edition,"  paper,  2s.  6d. ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  4s. 

THE  SONGS  of  SCOTLAND.    The  present 

work  is  published  with  the  Tiew  of  supplying  an  authentic  and  popular 
edition  of  the  most  celebrated  Songs  of  Scotland,  in  a  form  and  at  a  price 
equally  attractive.  The  Accompaniments  and  Symphonies  have  been  re- 
written by  J.  PiTTJIAN,  while  the  Text  of  the  Music  and  Words  has  been 
carefully  Edited  by  Coi.iN  BnowN  (Andersonian  University,  Glasgow).  The 
"  Roy,al  Edition"  of  the  "  Songs  of  Scotland  "  is  published  in  1  volume,  con- 
taining 150  Songs  with  Pianoforte  Accompaniment,  Glossary,  and  Intro- 
duction. 

In  the  press,  "  Eoyal  Edition,"  uniform  with  the  above,  1  vol.  royal  Svo. 
paper,  '25.  6d. ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  4s. 

THE  SONGS  of  WALES.  Notwithstanding 

the  popularity  of  certain  Welsh  airs,  and  the  high  estimation  in  which  the 
music  of  Wales  is  generally  held,  the  songs  of  that  country  have  hitherto  been 
much  neglected,  through  the  fact  of  so  few  having  been  published  with  words 
suitable  to  their  character,  and  fit  for  general  use.  The  "  Royal  Edition  "  is 
an  attempt  to  adapt  all  the  best  airs  to  appropriate  words,  with  the  object  of 
rendering  the  beautiful  melodies  of  Wales  as  universally  popular  as  the  other 
national  airs  of  the  Eritish  Isles.  The  work  has  been  edited  by  the  most 
distinguislied  of  Welsh  musicians,  Mr.  Brixley  Richards,  who  has  re- written 
the  Symphonies  and  Accompaniments  to  the  whole  of  the  Songs.  The  new 
Englisli  words  have  been  contributed  by  Mr.  John  Oxenpord  and  Mr.  Walter 
Maynard,  and  a  Translation  of  the  complete  work  into  the  Welsh  language 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  Ceiriog  Hughes.  In  some  few  cases  the  words  of  Mrs. 
Hemans,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  other  writers,  when  found  suitable  to  the 
music,  have  been  preserved.  The  "Royal  Edition"  contains  Sixty  Songs 
(including  those  introduced  by  Miss  Edith  Wynne  and  Mr.  Santley  at  tiae 
Ballad  Concerts),  with  English  and  Welsh  Words. 

In  the  press,  "  Royal  Edition  "  of 

THE    SONGS  of   IRELAND.     Edited  by 

J.  L.  MoLLOT.  This  Volume  will  contain  One  Hundred  Songs,  including  all 
the  best  of  Moore's  Irish  Melodies,  witli  many  others  entirely  unknown,  and 
now  published  for  the  first  time. 

In  the  press,  "  Eoyal  Edition  "  of 

THE   SONGS  of   ENGLAND.     Edited  by 

.1.  L.  Hatton.  a  Collection  of  One  Hundred  of  the  best  English  Songs  of 
the  last  Three  Centuries. 

(GOUNOD'S  MOCK  DOCTOR— The  "Royal 

Edition  "  of  Goun'od's  celebrated  Comic  Opera  is  ready  this  day,  with  French 
.and  English  Words,  paper,  2s.  Cd.  ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  4s.  Also  M.  Gounod's 
Popular  Operas,  FAUST  and  MIRKLLA,  with  Italian  and  English  Words,  in 
the  same  series,  and  at  the  same  price. 

TWELVE   NEW  BALLADS,  by  Claribel, 

in  Boosey's  "  Musical  Cabinet,''  No.  158,  never  before  published.  Is. 

WELSH    SONGS.      Arranged  by  Brinley 

Richards,  sung  at  the  London  Ballad  Concerts,  each  3s. 
SHE  MUST  EE  MINE.    Sung  by  Mr.  Santley. 
AVHITE  .SNOWDON.    Sung  by  Mr.  Santley. 
AVHEN  MORN  IS  BREAKING.    Sung  by  Miss  Edith  Wynne. 
A  GENTLE  MAID  IN  SECRET  SIGHED.    Sung  by  Miss  Wynne. 

ARTHUR    SULLIVAN'S    NEW  SONGS. 

Post  free,  each  24  Stamps. 

ONCE  AGAIN.   Sung  by  Sims  Reeves. 

GOLDEN  DAYS.   Sung  by  Madame  Patey. 

NONE  BUT  I  CAN  SAY.    Sung  by  Mr.  Nordblom. 

LOOKING  BACK.    Sung  by  M.adame  Patey. 

BIRDS  IN  THE  NIGHT.    Sung  by  Madame  Slicrrington. 

A  LIFE  THAT  LIVES  FOR  YOU.    Sung  by  Mr.  Santley. 

VILLAGE  CHIMES.    Sung  by  Miss  Banks. 

MOLLOY'S  POPULAR   SONGS.    Each  4s. 

DRUAMS.    Sung  by  Mr.  Sims  Reeves. 

SO  THE  STORY  GOES.    Sung  by  Miss  Edith  Wynne. 

CLOCIIETTE.    Sung  by  Madame  Sherrington. 

THADY  O'FLINN.    Sung  by  Madame  Sherrington. 

THE  VAGAIiOND.    .Sung  by  Mr.  Santley. 

THE  OLD  COTTAGE  CLOOK.   Sung  by  Miss  E.  Wynne. 

EILY'S  REASON.    Sung  by  Madame  Sherrington. 

LITTLE  FLOWERS.   Sung  by  Mr.  Nelson  Varlcy. 

ALFRED     SCOTT     GATTY'S  SONGS. 

ISacli  4h. 

ELEONORA.    Sung  by  Mr.  Kims  Recvci. 

VOICE.S  OK  THE  PAST.    Sung  by  Madamo  Pntcy, 

COMING  HOME.    The  WordH  by  MIkh  MULCH^I. 

ONK  Ijy  ONE.   The  WordH  by  Anni.Aii*  PuodTon. 

THE  DKPARTUIin.   Tlin  Wordn  by  Ai.iaiKi)  Ten.nysov. 

UNSPOKEN.    Hung  by  Madame  Palcy. 

THE  OALLANT.S  OF  ENGLANI).   A  Song  for  P.urllonc. 


SAMUEL  THSLET'S  LIST  0?  IE¥  IJOVELS. 


NOTICE.— A  DESPERATE  CHARACTER: 

a  Tale  of  the  Gold  Fever.   By  W.  Thomsox-Grego.    3  vols.  31s.  6d. 
The  Daily  jVetcs  says  :  "  '  A  Desperate  Character '  is  a  novel  which  cannot  fail  to 
interest.    It  describes  the  wild  life  of  the  Australian  gold-fields  with  a  picturesque- 
ness  of  stj  ie  and  quiclaiess  of  observation  which  render  the  story  very  attractive, 
while  the  new  .and  unbrol;en  ground  traversed  is  capable  of  yielding  a  rich  harvest 

of  fiction  The  author  has  a  considerable  facility  with  his  pen;  his  places 

and  people  form  themselves  clearly  before  the  reader,  whom  he  transports  as  with 
the  famous  carpet  of  the  Arabian  story-teller  to  other  shores  iu  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye." 

The  Daily  Telegraph  says :  "  Mr.  Thomson-Gregg  gives  us  an  exceedingly  inter- 
esting insight  into  Australian  life  The  tale  of  De  Burgh's  adventures,  his 

courtship  and  conversion,  and  subsequent  marriage  to  Clara,  is  told  in  a  masterly 

manner  On  the  whole,  the  work  is  full  of  pleasant  incidents,  and  is  singularly 

free  from  anything  which  can  give  offence  to  the  most  sensitive  mind.  At  the  same 
time  a  rich  vein  of  humour  is  appareut  throughout,  and  the  liveliness  of  the  tale  is 
never  .allowed  to  flag." 

The  Morning  Post  says  :  "  Mr.  Thomson-Gregg  has  painted  for  us  a  series  of  pic- 
tures of  the  lovely  luxuriant  vegetation,  the  sudden  changes  of  climate,  the  mixed 
nationalities,  and  the  restless  struggle  for  wealth,  which  are  all  so  typical  of  the 
country  which  its  adopted  children  fondly  term  the  land  of  promise.   He  has  shown 

us  Australian  lite  from  many  points  of  view  George  and  Charles  Woodward 

were  unfit  for  the  stern  exigencies  of  colonial  life.  The  touches  by  which  their 
weakness  .and  their  desponding  fears  are  rendered  are  very  delicate  and  powerful. 
Their  pettish  despair,  languid  fatigues,  and  frequent  blushes ;  the  bitter  tears  that 
fill  their  eyes  when  they  feel  shame  or  grief,  their  mutual  jealousy,  and  the  sus- 
ceptibility which  causes  them  both  to  fall  wildly  in  love  with  the  doctor's  pretty 
daughter,  are  all  described  with  a  quiet  power  which  makes  them  stand  out  with 

distinct  individuality  The  artistic  skill  with  which  Mr.  Thomson-Gregg  has 

worked  out  all  his  characters,  but  especially  these  brothers,  would  make  his  book 
remarkable,  independently  of  the  additional  interest  it  derives  from  its  faithful, 
spirited  pictures  of  life  under  tho  Southern  Cross,  and  the  terse  condensed  humour 
of  the  conversations.  There  is  a  jovLal  gaiety  about  the  book  from  beginning  to 
end  that  is  essentially  colonial,  and  it  will  be  welcomed  in  the  many  homes  whence 
some  son  or  brother  has  gone  to  engage  iu  the  struggle  for  wealth  in  the  busy 
Australian  Colonies  it  so  well  describes,  as  well  as  by  all  who  can  appreciate  the 
well-told  tale  of  a  hard-fought  fight." 

NOTICE.— SECOND  EDITION  OF  "  'SVILL  SHE  BEAR  IT  ? " 

WILL  SHE  BEAR  IT  ?  a  Tale  of  the  Weald. 

Second  Edition,  3  vols.  31s.  Cd.  [This  day. 

"  A  very  satisfactory  novel.   Very  interesting,  and  containing  nothing  that  we 
could  wisli  otherwise."— <7(/nr(?iV(H. 
"  A  pleasant,  readable  book,  such  as  we  can  heartily  recommend." — Spectator. 
"  In  every  way  we  entertain  a  very  high  opinion  of  this  book." — Graphic. 
"  The  interest  is  kept  up  with  increasing  power  to  the  last." — Standard. 
"As  for  the  Seventh  Commandment,  its  breach  is  not  even  alluded  to." — Athenaeum, 
"  May  be  recommended  for  general  perusal." — Sunday  Times. 
"  Thoroughly  pure  and  healthy." — Illustrated  Meuieic. 

RAVENSDALE.    3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

"  This  powerfully-written  tale  The  interest  of  a  well-managed  plot  is  sus- 
tained to  the  end,  and  the  fresh,  healthy  tone  of  the  book,  as  well  as  the  command 
of  language  possessed  by  its  author  in  such  a  remarkable  degi'ee,  will  insure  for  it  a 
wide  popularity,  as  it  contrasts  strongly  with  the  vapid  and  sentimental,  as  well  as 
with  the  sensational,  publications  so  rife  at  the  jn-esent  day." — Morning  Post. 

"  Interesting,  and  thoroughly  wholesome  in  tone."— Athenceum. 

ALDEN  of   ALDENHOLME.    By  George 

Smith.    3  vols. 

"  The  idea  of  the  book  is  well  conceived,  and  the  lesson  it  is  intended  to  teach 
eminently  sound  and  wholesome." — Graphic. 

"  A  highly  interesting  and  well-conceived  story,  and  the  plot  is  not  only  cleverly 
constructed,  but  it  is  also  unfolded  in  a  skilful  and  natural  manner." — Echo. 

"  Far  above  the  average." — Halifax  Courier. 


PERCY  LOCKHART.     By  F.  W.  Baxter. 

2  vols.  21s. 

"A  novel  we  can  recommend  without  misgiving." — Spectator. 

•'A  bright,  fresh,  healthy  story  Eminently  readable." — Standard, 

"  We  heartily  commend  '  Percy  Lockhart.'  " — Edinburgh  Courant. 
"  I'he  author  writes  like  a  gentleman." — Athemcnm. 

"  The  novel  altogether  deserves  praise.   It  is  healthy  in  tme." —Scotsman, 
"  Few  better  novels  in  these  d.aystind  their  way  into  the  libraries." 

Dundee  Courier. 

THE    SURGEON'S    SECRET.    By  Sydney 

Mo.s'n'N.   Crown  Svo.  10s.  Cd. 

"A  most  exciting  novel — the  best  on  om-  list.   It  may  be  fairly  recommended  as 
a  very  extraordinary  book." — John  Dull. 
"  The  work  is  undoubtedly  one  to  bo  sought  for  at  the  libraries." — Sunday  Times. 

THE  TRUE  STORY  of  HUGH  NOBLE'S 

FLIfillT.    By  the  Authoress  of  ••  What  Her  Face  Said."  Crown  Svo.  10s.  Cd. 
"  The  novel  is  interesting." — Morning  Post. 

"A  pleasant  story,  wiih  touches  of  exquisite  pathos,  well  told  by  one  who  is 
master  ol'  au  excellent  and  sprightly  style."— Standard. 

"  An  uiipretrndiug,  yet  very  pathetic  story  Wo  can  congratulate  tho  author 

on  having  achirvod  a  signal  success;" — Graphic. 

''  Tht!  observation  of  men  and  women,  tho  insight  into  motives,  the  analysis  of 
what  is  called  character,  all  these  show  that  half-a-century's  experience  bius  not  been 
thrown  away  on  the  writer,  and  through  her  may  suggest  much  that  will  bo  appro- 
ciated  by  her  readers." — Athena'um, 

FAIR,  I'>UT  NOT  WISE.    By  Mrs.  Forrest 

GUANT.    2  vols.  21s.  [This  day. 


S.\MUEL  TINSLEY,  10  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND. 


ANOTHER  WORLD;  or,  Fragments  from  the 

star  City  of  Montallnyah.    Ey  HuuMiw.    1  vol.  post  Svo.  12fl.     [This  day. 

"  A  very  envious  book,  very  clearly  written  likely  to  Contain  hints  on  a  vast 

number  ol^  subjects  of  iMterect  to  mankind." — Saturday  Itcriew. 

••  llenues  is  a  really  practical  phllosoiihcr,  and  utters  many  truths  that  must  bo 

as  useful  to  this  nubhinary  sphere  as  to  those  of  another  world  Of  Ills  jiowcr.s 

of  nnn  ative  and  expression  there  ran  be  no  doubt."  — J/onnnj;  Post. 

"  Few  volumes  (hat  have  ever  come  under  our  hands  arc  more  entertaining  to 
reail  or  nmro  (llllleult.  to  crltici/e."  — .S'«iir/.ii/  Timin, 

"  We  uiii  recommend  '  Anotlier  World  '  us  decidedly  clever  and  orlginnl." 

  Literary  World. 


DOOSEY  8c  CO.,  28  liOLLES  STREET. 


BAUUEL  TINSLEY,  PUBLISHER,  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET. 


February  1, 1873.] 
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Monthly,  Is. 

MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  CLX.  (for  FEBKUARY). 
Contexts  : 
"  A  SLIP  IN  THE  FENS."   Chapter  7. 

"  INSTINCT  ;  with  Original  Observations  on  Young  Animals." 

D.  A.  Spaldixu. 
"^NEAS   SYLVIUS  PICCOLOMINI, 


POPE    PIUS  II." 

Creighton".   Part  II. 
'THOUGHTS  UPON  GOVERNMENT."  Chapters. 
'PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A  BACHELOR."    By  M.  C. 
'  LA  ROQUETTE."    By  F.  M.  F.  Skexe. 
'  THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  POOR." 


By 
By  M. 


>JOTICE.— "A    PRINCESS  of  THULE," 

a  NEW  STORY,  bv  Wii-LIAM  Black,  Author  of  "A  Daughter  of  Heth," 
will  commence  in  the  JIAUCH  number  of  ilACMILLAN  S  JIAGAZINE, 
to  be  followed,  in  APRIL,  by  "  MY  TIME  AND  WHAT  I'VE  DONE 
AVITH  IT,"  by  F.  C.  Bltixaxd. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "TOM  BROWN'S  SCHOOL  DAYS." 

IV/rEMOIR  of  a  BROTHER.    By  Thomas 

HcoiiES,  M.P.  Crown  Svo.  with  Portrait  of  George  Hughes,  after  Watts, 
engraved  by  Jecns,  os.  \_Tliis  day. 

]\/[R.  E.  A.  FREEMAN'S  HISTORICAL 


ESSAY^S.  Second  Scries,  Svo.  30s.  Gd. 
Svo.  10s.  Gd.) 


(First  Series,  Second  Edition, 
[Tilts  day. 


o 


LD-F.4SHI0NED    ETHICS    and  COM- 

MON-SENSE  METAPHYSICS;  with  some  of  their  Applications.  By 
W.  T.  TiioiiXTOX,  Author  of  "  A  Treatise  on  Labour,"  Sue.   Svo.  lUs.  Gd. 

[^Jusi  ready. 

TAMES     RUSSELL     LOWELL'S  COM- 

^        PLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.    ISmo.  with  Portrait,  43.  Gd.  Wit  ready. 

STUDIES    in    the    HISTORY    of  the 

^  RENAISSANCE.  By  Walter  H.  Pater,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Br.izeiiose 
College,  Oxford.   Crown  Svo.  7s.  Gd.  [Just  ready. 

QALIBAN:   the  Missing  Link.    By  Daniel 

^"^^  Wilson,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  History  and  English  Literature  in  University 
College,  Toronto.   Svo.  10s.  Gd.  [Xc.rt  tceek. 

TENTH  ANNUAL  PUBLICATION,  REVISED  AFTER  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 

TiHE    STATESMAN'S    YEAR-BOOK  for 

187.3  :  a  Statistical  and  Historical  Annual  of  the  States  of  the  Civilized 
World.   By  Fkkdeiucic  Mautix.   Crown  Svo.  10s.  6d.  [This  day. 

T   M'LEOD  CAMPBELL,  D.D.— REMIN- 

'■^  •  ISCEXCES  and  REFLECTION'S  referring  to  his  Early  Ministry  in  the 
Parish  of  Row  (182.5-1831).  Edited,  with  an  Introductory  Narrative,  by 
his  eldest  Son,  Doxald  Cam."bell,  M.A.    Crown  Svo.  7s.  Gd.  [Jusl  ready. 


M 


ICHAEL  FARADAY.    By  J.  H.  Glab- 

STONE,  F.R.S.  New  Edition,  crown  Svo.  with  Portrait  fi-om  Photojrrnph 
by  JohnWatkins,  crown  Svo.  4s.  Gd.  [This  day. 

Contexts:  The  Story  of  his  Life— The  Study  of  his  Character— The 
Fruits  of  his  Experience— His  Method  of  Working— The  Value  of  his 
Discoveries. 

*«*  India  Proofs  of  Portrait,  .is. 
"  Faraday  needed  a  popul.ar  biography.  A  man  so  simple  and  so  pure,  as 
well  as  so  strong  in  intellect,  so  absolutely  devoted  to  science  for  itsown  sake 
alone,  so  utterly  indifferent  to  wealth  and  social  distinction,  so  keen  in  his 
appreciation  of  the  liani  facts  of  sensation,  and  yet  so  permeated  with  a 
sense  of  the  supra-sensual  and  spiritual,  ousrht  to  be  widely  and  faniiiiariy 
known  to  the  world  at  large ;  and  Dr.  Gladstone's  book  is  excellently 
adapted  to  this  result." — Guardian. 

ANGELIQUE  ARNAULD,  Abbess  of  Port 


Royal.  By  Fraxce.s  Martix 
"  Sunday  Library.") 


Crown  Svo.  4s.  Gd.  (New  Vol;imeof  the 
[7'/iis  day. 


T  ESSONS  in  ELEMENTARY  ANATOMY 

-   "  "O.,  C.T.    fl.17r\nfr.  XfTTT  1  m.    T^TJC         -10.»n  ^   Tl,  t  ii  ^_  «i 


By  St.  George  Mivart,  F.R.S 


18mo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  Cs.  Gd. 

[Xext  week. 


TiJlE  FOOL  of  QUALITY;  or,  the  History 

of  Henry.  Earl  of  MoreUi.d.  New  and  revised  Edition,  with  Biographical 
Introduction  by  Canon  Kixo.slky.  Crown  Svo.  Gs.  [This  day. 

ANOX  KINGSLEY'S  PLAYS  and  PURI- 


C 


TANS,  and  other  Essays. 
Walter  P.aleigh,  .5s. 


Reprinted. 


Crown  Svo.  witli  Portrait  of  Sir 
[This  day. 


WORDS  and   PLACES;  or,  Etymological 

•     lUnstnations  of  History,  Ethnology,  and  Geograp'hy.    By  the  Rev.  Isaac 
Tayujh.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  compressed,  globe  Svo.  with  Maps,  Gs. 

[Jusl  ready, 

HISTORY  of  TACITUS.  Translated 


''JHE 


into  Entdi-ih  by  A.  .7.  Ciii;r:cFi,  M.A., 
Notes  and  Map.   Crown  Svo.  Cs. 


and  W.J.  CinjRCH,  M.A.  With 
[This  day. 


T 


HE   SPECTRO.M  ANALYSIS.  Lectures 


H 


by  H.  E.  UOPCOK,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Owen's  Collew,  Man- 
chester. Third  F/lition,  revised,  with  Appendices,  Engravings,  JIaps,  and 
Chromo-lithographs.  [/vunedialely, 

ISTORY  of  the  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  : 

the  REFORMATION.  By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Hardwick.  New  Edition, 
revijicd  by  Professor  STLisn.^.    Crown  Svo.  10s.  Gd.  [Xext  week. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON, 


NEW  WORKS. 


FRASER'S    MAGAZINE    for  February. 

Edited  by  J.  A.  Froude,  M.A.   Price  HALt'-A-CROVvx. 

Contents  :— 
The  Dominion  of  Canada.   By  Cyril  Graham. 
Wittenberg  and  Cologne.   By  Dr.  Schwartz. 

Justices  of  the  I'^ace. 
Jagannath  and  his  Worship. 
Charles  do  Montalcmbcrt. 
A  Sketch  of  Ol'.arlos  Lever. 

Daily  Work  in  a  North-West  District.    By  an  Indian  OPFICIAr,. 

Plymouth.    By  RicaARD  JOHN  King. 

Brambleberries. 

The  Original  Prophet.   By  A  Visitor  to  Salt  Lake  City. 
Suggestions  Towards  Making  Better  of  it.    By  A.  K.  H.  B. 
The  Pckin'j  Gazette.    By  Sir  Rui'IIEHford  Alcock,  K.C.B. 
Guns  and  Armour.   By  Commander  W.M.  Dawsox,  R.N. 

The   SIXTH    ORIENTAL  MONARCHY; 

or,  the  History,  Geography,  and  Antiquities  of  Parthia.  By  G.  Rawlinsox, 
M.A.  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  O.xi'ord.  With  Maps 
and  Illustrations.    Svo.  price  IGs.  [Next  week. 

GAUL  or  TEUTON  ?    Considerations  as  to 

our  Allies  of  the  Future.    By  Lord  Duxsanv.    1  vol.  Svo.      [Nearly  ready, 

BIOGRAPHICAL  and  CRITICAL  ESSAYS. 

By  A.  Hayward,  Esq.  Q.C.    A  New  Series.    2  vols.  Svo.  price  2Ss. 

RAMBLES.    By  Patricius  Walker.    W^ith  a 

Vignette  of  the  Queen's  Bower.   Post  Svo.  price  10s.  Gd. 

The  BURGOMASTER'S  FAMILY;  or.  Weal 

and  Woe  in  a  Little  World.  Translated  from  the  Dutch  of  CHRISTINE  MUL- 
LER  by  &ir  John  Shaw  Lefevhe,  K.C.B.    Crown  Svo.  price  6s. 

RECOLLECTIONS   of   PAST    LIFE.  By 

Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  F.R.S.  Physician-iu-Ordinary  to  the 
Queen.    Third  Edition.    Post  Svo.  price  10s.  Gd. 

A  Literal  Translation  of  the  ECLOGUES  and 

GEORGICS  of  VIRGIL,  founded  on  the  Notes  and  Text  of  Professor 
Conington's Second  Edition;  with aRunning  Analysis.  By Hexrv MusGiLiVE 
AViLiuxs,  M.A.   Post  Svo.  price  ils.  6d. 

HISTORY    of   the    ROMANS    under  the 

EMPIRE.  By  Very  Rev.  Cu.vrles  Mekivale,  D.C.L.  Dean  of  Ely.  S  vols, 
crown  Svo.  price  -ISs. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  ROMAN  and  GREEK 

ANTIQUITIES,  with  .ibout  Two  Thousand  Woodcut  Illustrations  from  tlie 
Antique.  By  A.  Rich,  B..A..  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  revised  and  im- 
proved.  Crown  Svo.  price  7s.  Gd. 

An  HISTORICAL  VIEW  of  LITERATURE 

and  ART  in  GREAT  BRITAIN,  from  the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover 
to  the  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  By  J.  MuuuAY  GRAHAM,  M.A.  Second 
Edition,  corrected,  with  Additions.   Svo.  price  12s. 

APOLOGIA  pro  YITA  SUA;  being  a  History 

of  his  Religious  Opinions,  by  John  Hexry  Newmax,  D.D.  of  the  Oratory  of 
St.  Philip  Neri.   A  New  Edition,  being  the  Third.    Crown  Svo.  price  Gs. 

HOURS  of  EXERCISE  in  the  ALPS.  By 


John  Tyndall,  LL.D.  F.R.S. 
Crown  Svo.  price  12s.  Gd. 


Third  Edition,  with  Seven  Woodcuts. 


LIGHT  SCIENCE  for  LEISURE  HOURS  ; 

a  Series  of  Faraili.ar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects.  By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 
Second  Edition,  revised.   Crown  Svo.  price  7s.  Gd. 

The  PROBLEM  of  the  WORLD   and  the 

CHURCH  reconsidered,  in  Three  Letters  to  a  Friend.  By  a  SEPTrACEX- 
ariax.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  edited  by  Jajies  Booth,  C.B.  Crown 
Svo.  price  Os. 

BISHOP  COLENSO'S  CRITICAL  EXAMI- 


NATION  of  the  SPEAKER'S  BIBLE  COMMENTARY. 
Baok  of  Numbers.   Svo.  price  -Js.  Gd. 


Paut  IV.  The 


A  PROFITABLE  BOOK  upon  DOMESTIC 

LAW ;  Essays  for  English  Women  and  Law  Students.  By  Peuuins,  Junior. 
M.A.  Barrister-at-Law.   Post  Svo.  price  10s.  Gd. 

HINTS  on  HOUSEHOLD  TASTE  in  FUR- 

NITURE,  Upholstery,  and  other  Details.    By  C.  L.  Bastlake,  Architect. 
New  Edition,  with  about  00  Illustrations,  square  crown  Svo.  price  I4s. 
"  In  every  sense  an  excellent  work."— Morning  Post. 

SHAKESPEARE'S    MEASURE  for  MEA^ 

SURE  and  TWO  GENTLEMEN  of  VERONA,  annotated  for  tlie  use  o£ 
Students  and  Candidates  by  the  Rev.  J.  HuxTER,  M.A.    12mo.  e.ach  Play  Is. 


London:  LONGMANS,  GKEEN,  KKAUEI!,  and  DYEK. 


The  Saturday  Keview. 


[February  1,  1873. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS'  NEW  BOOKS. 


LONDON'S  HEAKT,  by  B.  L.  Farjeox,  Author  of    Bread  and  Cheese  and  Kisses," 

is  now  appearing  in  " TINSLEYS'  MAGAZINE."  [^Readtj  this  day. 

A  PAIR  of  BLUE  EYES,  by  the  Author  of  "  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,"  &c. 

is  now  appearing  in  "  TINSLEYS'  MAGAZINE."  [Ready  tlih  day. 

MADAI^IE   de   SEVIONE  :    Her  Correspondents   and   Contemporaries.     By  the 

Comptesse  de  Pcliga.    2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portraits.  [Now  ready. 

THE   LIFE  and  TIMES  of  ALGERNON   SYDNEY,  Republican,  1622—1683. 

By  Alexander  CirARLES  Ewald,  F.S.A.    2  vols.  8vo.  [_No!v  ready. 

BEETHOVEN,  HANDEL,  HAYDN,  MALIBRAN,  MOZART,  &c. 

MUSICAL  RECOLLECTIONS  of  the  LAST  HALF-CENTURY.    2  vols.  8vo. 

"  And  Music  shall  untune  the  sky."— Dnjden  and  Hamh!.  [  A'b'c  ready.  . 

MEN  OF  THE  DAY. 

CARTOON  PORTRAITS  and  BIOGRAPHICAL   SKETCHES  of  MEN  of  the 

DAY.    Containing  50  Portraits,  with  Short  Biographical  Sketches  of  each.    1  handsome  quarto  vol.  cloth  gilt.  \_Xow  ready. 

THE   LIFE  and  ADVENTURES  of  ALEXANDER   DUMAS.    By  Percy  Fitz- 

GERALD.    2  vols.  8vo.  \_Now  ready. 

THE  RECOLLECTIONS  and  REFLECTIONS  of  J.  R.  PLANCHE  (Somerset 

Herald).    A  Professional  Autobiography.    2  vols.  Svo.  25s.  \_Now  ready. 

UNEXPLORED  SYRIA.    By  Captain  Burton,  F.R.G.S.,  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Tyrwhitt 

Drake,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.    With  a  New  Map  of  Syria,  Illustrations,  Inscriptions,  the  "  Hamah  Stones,"  &c.    2  vols.  Svo."  [Now  ready. 

THE  LIFE  and  TIMES  of  MARGARET  of  ANJOU.    By  Mrs.  Hookham.    2  vols. 

8vo.  30s.  [Now  ready. 

WILLIAM  WITH  THE  RING  :  a  Romance  in  Rhyme.    By  J.  R.  Planch^.   1  vol. 

crown  Svo.  [Now  ready. 

FOREIGN   BIOGRAPHIES.    By  William  Maccall.    2  vols.  Svo. 
UNORTHODOX  LONDON.    1  vol.  Svo. 

BARON  GRIMBOSH,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  sometime  Governor  of  Barataria. 

A  Record  of  his  Experience,  written  by  Himself  in  Exile,  and  Published  by  Authority.    1  vol.  8vo.  [Now  ready. 

TINSLEY  BROTHERS'  NEW  NOVELS,  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

LONDON'S  HEART.     By  B.  L.  Farjeox,  Author  of  "  Grif,"  "Joshua  Marvel," 

"  Blade  o'  Grass,"  and  "  Bread  and  Cheese  and  Kisses."    3  vols. 

HOME,  SWEET   HOME.      By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell,  Author  of  "George  Geith," 

"  Too  Much  Alone,"  "  City  and  Suburb,"  &c.    3  vols. 

THE    YELLOW    FLAG.     By  Edmund  Yates,  Author  of  "  Broken  to  Harness," 

"  A  Waiting  Race,"  "  Black  Sheep,"  &c.    3  vols.  [Now  ready. 

BOSCOBEL  :  a  Tale  of  the  Year  1651.    By  William  Harrison  Ainsworth,  Author 

of  "  Rookwood,"  "  The  Tower  of  London,"  &c.    3  vols,  with  Illustrations.  [Now  ready. 

LEGENDS  of  the  JACOBITE  WARS  :  "  Katharine  Fairfax,"  "  Isma  Oneal."  By 

TiioMAsiNE  Maunsell.    3  vols.  [Now  ready. 

A  FAIR   SAXON.    By  Justin  McCarthy,   Author  of  "My  Enemy's  Daughter," 

"  The  Waterdale  Neighbours,"  &c.    3  vols.  [Now  ready. 

MASKS  :  a  Novel.    By  Marius.    2  vols. 

THE  CRAVENS  of  CRAA^ENSCROFT  :  a  Novel.    By  Miss  Piggott.   3  vols. 
A  FALSE   HEART.    By  J.  Edward  Muddock.    3  vols. 

[Now  ready. 

A  WOMAN'S  TRIUMPH.    By  Lady  Hardy.    3  vols.  [Now ready. 

NOT  WITHOUT  THORNS.    By  the  Author  of  "  She  was  Young  and  He  was  Old," 

"  Lover  and  Husband,"  cSrc.    3  vols.  [Now  ready. 

"  If  tlioro  w  ere  no  other  women  in  the  book  tliiin  Uoitiii  d'Eyrccourt,  her  character  alone  woultl  make  the  book  worth  rending."— ylttcntrHwi. 

THE    MISADVENTURES    of   Mr.  CATLYNE,   Q.C.  :  an   Autobiography.  By 

Matiievv  Stkaumno,  Author  of  "  Tlic  Irish  Bar  Shiister,"  "  Cheap  John's  Auction,"  Sec.    2  vols.  [Now  ready. 

"  In  a  literary  point  of  view  these  voluinos  deserve  high  praise  ;  they  are  light,  amusing,  and  pungent."— .-ItteHrt'Km. 

TINSLEY  BROTHERS'  TWO-SHILLING  VOLUMES, 

Uniformly  hoiiiiil  in  Jllnstratcd  Wrappers.     To  bo  Uatl  at  every  nailway  Stall,  nud  ot  every  liookscller  in  tlio  Kingdom. 


TlIU  IIATlVHyH.  fly  Hkniiy  Kincri.hv,  Author  of  "  Ilavenshoe,"  "  Geoffrey  Hnmlyn,"  &c 
UNIJUR  Wincil  KINO.    l!y  II.  W.  Johnston,  M.P. 


THE  WATEXIDALE  NEIOHDOUilS. 
THE  rilKTTY  WIDOW. 
MISK  K()UUp;.4TEU. 
BLACK  SlIKKP. 
BAUKi;.N'  HONOUR. 
BWOltU  AND  QOWK. 
THE  UOWEH-HOUHK. 
UUEAKINO  A  DUTTERFLY. 


SAVAGH-(JLUU  PAPERS,  1887-1808. 
EVEIIY-DAY  PAPERS. 

A  lUfJirrnD  witoNO. 

NETIIHRTON-ON-SBA. 
EOVK  STORIES. 
DIIAKIOSPHARI!. 

Til  H  ADVENTURES  OF  DR.IinADY'. 
NOT  WISKI.Y,  liUT  TOO  WEM,. 


SANS  JIERCI. 
MAUItlOE  Dnnixo. 
BECOlfMENDEl)  TO  MEROY'. 
Till',  ROCK  AHEAD. 
lliiRN-IlY  MI  M.S. 
TIIK  CAMlilUIKlB  FRESHMAN. 
(U,I)  JIAIKIAIIET. 
.lO.SlIUA  MARVEE. 


ANTEROS. 

PAPICIiS     IIU.MOUOUS     AND  PA- 
TH lOTlC. 
OASERillT  AND  DAYUCHT. 
f i III  P. 

lillOKEN  TO  HARNESS. 
A  PEIiPECT  TREASURE. 
MY  ENEMY'S  DAUOUTER. 


Miiy  iiIho  1)0  had,  Imndnonitly  bound  lu  cloth  gilt,  cneh  2rt.  (iil. 


TTNSLF.Y   BliOTIIERS,    18  CATHKRINE   STKEKT,  STKAND. 
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The  "Bookseller,"  after  giviilg  a  list  of  some  of  the  principal  Artists  whose  works  have  appeared  in  THE  AUT-JOURNAL,  says  :  "What  a  oa&le 
collection  of  splendid  works !  it  was  in  the  pages  of  the  '  Art-Journal '  rather  than  the  cellars  of  the  National  Gallery  that  the  People  became  acquaiotefi 
•with  their  sarpassing  merits." — Booksdler,  Christmas  1872, 


WILL    BE    READY   EARLY   IN  FEBRUARY, 

In  24  vols,  uniformly  bound  in  half-leather,  with  nearly  900  choice  Engravings  on  Steel  and  5,000  Original  Woodcuts,  £48. 

THE   ART- JOURNAL, 

FROM   1849  TO  1872. 


Twenty-four  years  ago  THE  ART-JOURXAL  took  up  a  position  in  which  it  has  never  since  been  shaken,  and  which  it  aaw 
holds  with  all  the  increased  security  of  so  many  years'  experience.  The  growing  responsibility  that  accompanies  growing  success 
has  always  been  recognized  by  the  Proprietors,  and  they  can  look  upon  the  long  line  of  volumes  extending  back  to  1849  (in  its 
present  form)  as  no  mean  memorial  of  constant  effort.  They  can  record  also,  with  some  pride  and  satisfaction,  that  in  every  instaace 
they  have  been  rewarded  by  the  approval  and  support  of  their  Subscribers. 

THE  ART-JOURXAL  is  to  the  Art-world  what  the  "  Times  "  is  to  the  metropolis.  From  the  first  issue  it  has  remained 
true  to  its  avowed  purpose,  and  has  been  "  a  monthly  record  of  the  Fine  Arts,  the  Industrial  Arts,  and  the  Arts  of  Design  and 
Manufactm'e,"  and  as  these  different  departments  have  been,  and  are  always,  entrusted  to  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the 
matters  to  be  ti-eated,  the  volumes  of  THE  ART-JOURXAL  really  constitute  a  history  in  detail  of  the  progress  of  Art  generailj, 
illustrated  with  some  thousands  of  Engravings  on  Steel  and  Wood. 

The  series  of  Volumes  to  which  this  Advertisement  refers  includes  : 

The  whole  of  the  ROYAL  GALLERY  (144  Plates).         [        The  whole  of  the  TURNER  GALLERY  (Gl  Plates). 
The  whole  of  the  YERXON  GALLERY  (1-52  Plates).       I        A  Gallery  of  SCULPTURE  (288  Plates). 

A  Gallery  of  SELECTED  PICTURES  (218  Plates). 

In  addition  to  a  full  record  of  the  Great  E.thibitions  held  in  London,  Paris,  Manchester,  Dublin,  America,  Birmingham,  &c.,  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  all  the  principal  Societies  connected  with  Art,  the  following  are  some  of  the  complata 
and  exhaustive  works  upon  special  subjects  of  permanent  interest  to  be  found  in  these  Volumes : — 


1.  Prince  Albert:  Memorials,  &c. 

2.  Albert  HaU. 

3.  Prinf^e  and  Princess  of  Wales  :  Marriage 

Gifts  &c. 

4.  Applications  of  Science  to  the  Fine  and  Use- 

ful Arts. 
.5.  Art  in  the  Continental  States. 

6.  An  Artist's  Rambles  from  Antwerp  to  Rome. 

7.  Art  Mnnnfactnres  in  the  Clns^ical  Epochs. 

8.  Application  of  Improved   Machinery  and 

ilaterials  to  Art  Manufacture. 

9.  Artists  and  their  Models. 

10.  Authors  of  the  Age. 

11.  Albert  Diirer :  his  Works,  Compatriots,  and 

Times. 

12.  British  Artists,  their  Stjde  and  Character. 
1.3.  British  Industries. 

14.  Botany  applied  to  the  Arts. 

15.  Book  of  the  Thames. 

16.  Crystal  Palace. 


17.  Caricature  and  the  Grotesque  in  Art. 

18.  Celebrated  Churches  of  Europe. 

19.  Dictionary  of  Terms  in  Art. 

20.  Domestic  Manners  of  the  English  during 

the  Middle  Ages. 

21.  Excursions  in  South  Wales. 

22.  Fliixman  as  a  Designer. 

23.  P rench  Criticism  on  English  Art. 

24.  Great  Masters  of  Art. 

25.  Historic  Devices  and  Badges. 

26.  Herddry,  what  is  it? 

27.  Halls  of  the  City  of  London. 

28.  Industrial  Exhibitions. 

29.  .Japanese  Art. 

30.  Last  Hours  of  the  Painters. 

31.  Jlodern  Pielgian  Painters. 

32.  IMemorials  of  Flaxman. 

33.  Museums  of  England. 

34.  Modern  German  Painters. 

35.  Original  Designs  for  Manufactures. 


36.  Pilgrimages  to  English  Shrines. 

37.  Progress  of  Art  Manufacture. 

38.  Picture  Galleries  of  Italv. 

39.  Portrait  Painting  in  England. 

40.  Personal  Recollections  of  Artists. 

41.  Relics  of  Middle  Age  Art. 

42.  Rome  and  her  Works  of  Art. 

43.  Subjects  for  the  Student  in  Art. 

44.  Seven  Cliurches  of  Asia  Minor. 

45.  Selections  from  the  Portfolio  of  M.  Retzseli, 

46.  Tombs  of  Britisli  Artists. 

47.  Talk  of  Pictures  and  the  Painters. 

48.  The  Hudson  from  the  \ViIderness  to  the  Sea. 

49.  The  Royal  Armoury  of  England. 

50.  The  Stately  Homes  of  England. 

51.  Visits  to  Private  Galleries. 

52.  Visits  to  the  P:iradise  of  Artists. 

53.  Visits  to  Art  Manufactories. 

54.  Wellington  Memorial. 


All  tlie  above  Works  are  profusely  Illustrated  with  "Wood  Engravings. 


The  .JANUARY  PART  of  THE  ART-JOURNAL  commences  a  NEW  VOLUME  and  a  variety  of  New  Features. 


From  the  Prospectus  for  1873  we  may  extract  the  following: 

"  The  Engravings  on  Steel  will  comprise  a  series  of  Plates  from  Pictures  by  some  of  the  most  illustrious  Painters  of  the  times;  and  the  January 
Number  contains  the  first  work  of  Mr.  Lumb  Stocks,  R.A.,  since  he  assumed  his  academical  honours. 

"The  Engravings  on  Wood  will  this  year  receive  special  attention  :  more  particularly  those  in  connexion  with  a  series  of  Papers  which  will  appear 
throughout  the  year  on  'The  River  Dee,'  by  the  Very  Rev.  .J.  S.  Howsox,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Cliester.  Eight  Views  of  the  celebrated  scenery  of  the  locality 
will  accompany  each  Part,  engraved  with  great  care  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Cooper,  from  Drawings  by  Alfred  Rimmer,  Esq. 

"The  Publishers  have  also  to  announce,  in  response  to  a  repeated  desire  from  the  large  _and  increasing  class  who  are  interested  in  Decorative  Art,  that 
Professor  Hur.MK,  F.S.A.,  has  now  in  preparation  for  the  '  Art-.Journal '  a  careful  and  elaborate  '  History  of  Design,'  commencing  witli  the  Assyrian,  and 
tracing  the  Art  through  the  P>gyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Mediajval  periods.  The  Papers,  which  will  embrace  the  Indian  and  Chinese  styles,  will  be 
profusely  illustrated  by  carefuUy-executed  Wood  Engravings. 

^"Mr.  II.  R.  Robertson,  who  has  for  some  years  made  the  subject  his  study,  will  contribute  Papers  on,  as  well  as  admirable  Illustrations  of,  'Life 
on  die  Thames.'   Three  large-sized  and  exquisitely  engraved  Woodcuts  will  accompany  each  portion. 

"  List  of  Artists  from  whose  works  Engravings  on  Steel  arc  in  preparation  for  Publication  :  C.  R.  Leslie,  R.A.  ;  W.  Mulready,  R.A. ;  R.  Ansdell,  R.A.  ; 
Birket  Foster  ;  Sir  .J.  Gilbert,  A.R.A. ;  Thomas  Graham ;  J.  C.  Horsley,  R.A.  ;  J.  Linuell ;  Marcus  Stone ;  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A. ;  W.  J.  Muller  ;  G.  Dure'; 
£(louard  Frere ;  L.  Alma  Tadema  ;  Yvon,  &c.,  &c. 

"S'rnie  of  the  most  famous  Works  of  Veronese,  Bordonc,  Bellini,  Bonifacio,  S.  Del  Piomho,  Giorgione,  &c.,  will  illustrate  a  scries  of  Papers  on  'Tha 
Venttian  School  of  Painting,'  by  W.  B.  Scott,  Esq. 

"A  number  of  Plates  are  in  hand  illustrating  the  most  recent  and  successful  efforts  of  Distinguished  Modern  Sculptors." 
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PIANOFORTES  RETURNED  FROM  HIRE. 

CHAPPELL  &  CO.  have  now  a  large  STOCK  of  PIANOFORTES  by  Bioadwootl,  Eraid,  CoUard,  ChappeU,  &c.,  which  have  been  hired  for  a 
short  term,  consequently  may  be  considered  nearly  equal  to  New  Instruments,  and  are  marked  at  exceptionally'  low  prices. 

CHAPPELL  &  CO.,  50  NEW  BOND  STREET. 


CHAPPELL  &  CO.'S  PIMOFORTES  AIJ)  HAEIOIIUMS. 

PIANOFORTE  FACTORY,  CHALK  FARM  ROAD.       SHOW  ROOMS,  49,  50,  51,  and  52,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON. 


CHAPPELL   &   CO.'S    PIANOFORTES   on   the  THREE- 

YEARS'  STSTEJ[  of  HIRE,  by  which  the  Instviiment  becomes  the  Property 
of  the  Hirer  at  the  end  of  the  Thii-d  Year,  provided  e;ich  Instalmeut  shall 
have  been  regularly  paid  in  advance  : 

At  £2  29.  per  Quarter,  or  S  Guineas  per  Annum, 

A  PIANINO,  hj  CHAPPELL  &  CO.,  in  plain  Mabofrany  or 

Walnut  Case.  6^  Octaves,  with  Check  Action,  Three  Strings  throughout  the  Treble.  Cash 
price  lor  this  lustrument,  23  Guineas. 

At  £2  123.  Gd.  per  Quarter,  or  10  Guiucas  per  Annum, 

AN  ELEGANT  PIANINO,  in  best  Walnut  or  Rosewood,  with 

Oruai^iented  Foot,  (ij  Octaves,  Check  Action,  and  Three  Strings  throughout  the  Treble. 
Ca^li  price,  27  Guineas. 

At  £3  3s.  per  Quarter,  or  12  Gnincas  per  Annum, 

A  HANDSOME  COTTAGE  PIANOFORTE,  by  CHAPPELL 

&  CO.,  in  Rosewood,  7  Octaves.   Cash  price,  32  Guineas. 

At  £3  8s.  3d.  per  Quarter,  or  13  Guineas  per  Annum, 

A  HANDSOME  COTTAGE  PIANOFORTE,  by  CHAPPELL 

&  CO.,  in  Walnut  Case,  7  Octaves.   Cash  price.  So  Guineas. 

At  £3  18s.  9d.  per  Quarter,  or  15  Guineas  per  Annum, 

THE  ENGLISH  MODEL  PIANOFORTE,  by  CHAPPELL 

&  CO.,  in  very  handsome  Rosewood,  7  Octaves.   Cash  price,  38  Guineas. 

At  £1  'Is.  per  Quarter,  or  16  Guineas  per  Annum, 

THE  ENGLISH  MODEL  PIANOFORTE,  by  CHAPPELL 

&  CO.,  in  handsome  Walnut  Case,  7  Octaves.   Cash  price,  43  Guineas. 

At  £■>  5s.  per  Quarter,  or  20  Guineas  per  Annum, 

THE  FOREIGN  MODEL  PIANOFORTE,  by  CHAPPELL 

&  CO.,  in  Walnut  Case,  7  Octaves,  Check  Action,  and  Three  Strings.  Cash  price, 
GO  Guineas. 

K.B — The  Thvcc-ycars'  System  of  Hire  and  Purchase  is  also  applied  to  all  other  Instruments 
upi'ii  Terms  to  be  a^rc-ed  upun. 

C;it.ilogues  and  particulars  may  be  had  on  application  to  CUAI'PELL  S;  CO.,  50  New  Bond 
Sl.-cet. 


THE  BEST  ALEXANDRE  HARMONIUMS  on  the  THREE- 

YEARS'  SYSTEM  of  HIRE,  by  which  the  Instrument  becomes  the  Property 
of  the  Hirer  at  the  end  of  the  Third  Year,  provided  each  Instalment  shall 
have  been  regularly  paid  in  atlvance :  „  „ 

„  Per  Or. 

o.                                    At  Five  Gumeas  per  Annum.  £    s.  d. 

3.  Rosewood  or  Walnut,  3  stops    i   g  3 

At  Six  Guineas  per  Annum. 
3  bis.    In  Oak  case,  7  stops    i  n  g 

At  Ten  Guineas  per  Annum. 
5.  Rosewood,  Walnut,  or  Oak,  1 1  stops   2  12  G 

At  Thirteen  Guineas  per  Anuum. 
G.  Rosewood,  Walnut,  or  Oak,  1 5  stops   3   s  3 

At  Twelve  Guineas  per  Annum. 

8.  Rosewood,  Walnut,  or  Oak,  11  stops,  percussion   3   3  0 

At  Twenty  Guineas  per  Annum. 

9.  Rosewood  or  Walnut,  14  stops   5   5  0 

At  Fifteen  Guineas  per  Annum. 

10.  Oak  case,  15  stops    3  ig  9 

At  Sixteen  Guineas  per  Annum. 

11.  Rosewood  or  Walnut,  ]  5  stops   4   4  0 

At  Twelve  Guineas  per  Annum. 

Exhibition  Model.   No.  1.    15  stops,  Oak    3   3  0 

At  Ten  Guineas  per  Annum. 

1.  Drawing-room  Model.    Rosewood,  Walnut,  or  Oak   2  12  G 

At  Thirteen  Guineas  per  Annum. 

2.  Drawing-room  Model.    Rosewood,  W.alnut,  or  Oak   3   8  3 

At  Twenty  Guineas  per  Annum. 

3.  Drawing-room  Model.    Rosewood,  Walnut,  or  Oak   5   5  0 

At  Twenty  Guineas  per  Annum. 

12.  New  Church  Model.    17  stops,  Oak    5   5  0 

lUnstratCfl  Catalogues  and  full  particulars  may  be  had  on  application  to  CHAPPELL 
&  CO.,  00  New  Bond  Street. 


CHAPPELL  &  CO.'S   PIANOFORTES  and  HARMONIUMS  on  the  THREE- YEARS' 


SYSTEM  of  HIRE,  liy  which  the  Instrument  becomes  the  Property  of  the  Uirer  at  the  end  of  the  Term. 
CO.'S,  50  NEW  BOND  STREET. 


Every  description  of  Instrument  at  CHAPPELL  & 


CHAPPELL   &   CO.  have  now  on  View  the  largest  Stock  in  London  of  PIANOFORTES, 

by  all  the  gren.t  Makers;  ot  ALEXANDRE  HARMONIUMS,  greatly  improved;  and  of  ORGAN  HARMONIUMS.  Any  of  these  Instruments  can  be  Hired 
for  Three  Years,  and,  provided  each  quarterly  instalment  shall  have  been  regularly  paid  in  advance,  the  Instrument  becomes  the  Property  of  the  Hirer  at  the 
expiration  of  the  Tliird  Year. 

CHAPPELL  &   CO.'S  ORGAN    HARMONIUMS  on  the   THREE-YEARS'  SYSTEM. 

These  Instruments  have  the  round  tor.e  of  the  Organ  without  the  disadvantage  of  requiring  tuning,  with  much  quicker  articulation  than  the  American  Organs, 
and  at  half  the  cost,  at  CHAPPELL  &  CO.'S,  5U  NEW  BOND  STREET.  » 

ORGANS,    ORGAN    HARMONIUMS,    AMERICAN    ORGANS,    and  ^ALEXANDRE 

HARMONIUMS,  may  be  compared  together,  for  PURCHASE  or  HIRE,  on  the  Three-Years'  System,  at  CHAPPELL'S,  00  NEW  BOND  STREET. 

ORGANS  for  DRAWING-ROOM  or  CHURCHES,  from  45  Guineas  to  250  Guineas,  for 

SALE  or  HIRE  on  the  Three-Years'  System,  at  CHAPPELL'S,  50  NEW  BOND  STREET. 

CHAPPELL   &   CO.'S   PIANOFORTES  for  SALE.    The  Largest  Stock  in  London,  by 

Broadwood,  ColLard,  Erard,  CliappcU,  kc,  New  and  Secondhand,  at  CHAPPELL  &  CO.'S,  50  NEW  BOND  STREET. 

CHAPPELL   &    CO.'S    HARMONIUMS  for   SALE,   from  5  Guineas  to   100  Guineas. 

Alexandre's  Wholesale  Agents.   Illustrated  Catalogues  on  application.— CHAPPELL  ii  CO.,  50  NEW  BOND  STREET. 


In  2  vols,  royal  8vo.  cloth  boards,  42s. 

niE  BALLAD  LITERATURE  AND  POPULAR  MUSIC  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME: 

A  Collection  of  the  Old  Songs,  Ballads,  and  Dance  Tunes  which  constitute  the  Wational  Music  of  EnRland;  arranged 
Chronologically,  with  Remarks  and  Anecdote,  and  preceded  by  Sketches  of  the  Early  State  of  Music, 
and  of  the  Amusements  associated  with  it  in  England  during  the  various  Heigns. 

By  W.  CHAPPELL,  F.S.A. 

The  present  Work,  indispensable  to  all  who  are  intcrostecl  in  tlie  popular  Literature  of  EnsKiml,  is  the  result  of  m.iny  years"  careful  research  among 
-ISS.,  lil.ioU-lettcr  I'ooks,  and  the  luimerous  e|ilienierMl  rul)licntions  of  the  Sixteenth,  Sevcnteontli,  and  the  early  part  of  the  Kij;litcciith  Century.  The 
v.irious  I5allad  coMci-tions,  such  as  tlie  I'epys,  the  l;(ixl)iirL;ho,  the  liajit'ord,  the  Douce,  the  Uawlinson.  &c.,  liave  Lci  n  laid  under  contribution ;  whilst  the 
'l.Trlands  collected  by  IVpy.",  Ahhniole,  Wood,  LuKrell,  ite.,  liave  furnislied  considerable  matter  in  illustration  of  the  subject.  The  Old  Dramatists  have 
b'.;n  earofullv  gleaned  for  notices  of  Old  Son^s  and  linllads,  and  every  available  source  likely  to  enrieli  the  Work  has  been  examined  and  quoted.  Thus 
the  book  is  not  a  nu  re  collection  of  Old  Ennlisli  Tunes,  but  an  account.  Popular  and  Literary,  of  liundreds  of  our  Old  Itallads ;  in  many  eases  giving 
entire  Ballads  for  the  lirst  time  in  an  accessible  shape.  The  Two  Volumes  contain  upwards  of  Eight  Hundred  Pages,  with  facsimiles  from  old  JltJS.  and 
Printed  books. 


OLD    ENGLISH  DITTIES. 

All  the  Favourite  Songs  selected  from  "Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time,"  with  Symphonies  and  Accompaniments  for  the  Pianoforte,  by  6.  A. 
I/lACKAititKN  ;  the  long  Ualhids  compressed,  and  in  smne  cases  New  Words  written,  by  J.  O.xknkokd. 

Lar^^e  foHo  Edition,  jiriiitcd  from  engraved  Plates,  cloth,  21s.  Sui.ill-typo  Edition,  complete,  cloth,  lOs.  6d.  ;  or  half-bound  in  morocco,  15s.  The 
above  Work  is  also  dividend  into  Thirteen  Parts,  each  Part  containing  Twclvi'  Songs,  (is. 

N.U. — All  tlic  most  favourite  of  the  Old  English  Ditties  are  also  published  separately,  from  engraved  Plates,  large  folio  size,  each  Is, 


BECOMMENDED  BY  ALL  THE  PBOFESSORS. 

THE  DIGITOJilUM  (a  small  Dumb  Piuno). — This  remarkable  invention  materially  assists  any 

IMinion  to  riiiy  and  litcome  Perfect  on  tlie  Piimofurto,  Organ,  or  HiinniinUim,  by  strenKthcninK  imd  rendering  the  lingcDi  Independent,  in  an  iuci'cdibl;  ihort  time ; 
and  can  now  Ik;  liml  (price  l.'.s;  or,  with  Ivory  keys,  18».)  of  the  Hole  Manufacturers,  CilAPPKLL  &  CO.,  fiO  NEW  ItOND  STItEET. 


CHAPPELL  &,  CO.,  50  NEW  BOND   STKEET,  LONDON,  W. 


frlntod  by  gPOTTISWOOSB  U  00.,  at  No.  0  Kow-iitrcct  6quaro,  In  tho  ParUh  of  St.  Brido,  In  tho  City  of  London;  and  Publlohod  by  DA'PID  JONES, 
at  tho  QfRcc,  No.  38  Southinipton  Street,  Btraiid.lu  tho  I'arlnh  of  St.  Paul,  Covcnt  Garden,  In  tho  County  of  MiMh-nax.—Salunlnii,  r,-iruar!/  1,  1873. 
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No.  902,  Vol.  35.  February  8,  1873.  [Tran^SabrUJ        Price  (>d. 


THE  QUEEN'S  SPEECH  AND  THE  GENEVA 
AWARD. 

THE  Queen's  Speech  might  have  been  A\Titten  beforehand 
by  any  person  who  had  paid  ordinary  attention  to  current 
poUtical  events ;  and  three  persons  out  of  four  would  have 
expressed  their  meaning  better.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  dis- 
claimed any  intention  of  singing  a  psean  in  celebration  of  the 
Geneva  Award,  he  might  have  confirmed  his  assertion  by  a 
reference  to  language  which  could  not  have  found  place  in  the 
libretto  of  any  triumphant  dithyrambic.  It  is  strange  that 
accomplished  and  scholastic  statesmen  should,  year  after 
year,  ascribe  to  the  Queen  phraseology  which  might  be  par- 
doned if  it  were  composed  by  a  washerwoman.  One  of  the 
strophes  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  alleged  pa;an  is  to  the  effect  that 
acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  German  Esiperor,  who  on 
this  occasion  is  happily  not  mis-described  as  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, and  to  the  Geneva  Arbitrators,  for  "  the  care'_bestovved 
"  by  them  on  the  peacefi.il  adjustment  of  controversies  such  as 
"  could  not  but  impede  the  full  prevalence  of  national  goodwill 
"  in  a  case  where  it  was  especially  to  be  cherished."  It  is  not 
a  defect  in  a  Queen's  Speech  that  it  should  contain  nothing 
new  ;  but  the  course  of  the  debate  was  altogether  unexpected. 
Lord  Granville  indeed  gave  an  explanation  of  the  Russian 
negotiations  which  will  afford  general  satisfaction,  although  it 
appears  that  Russia  and  England  are  not  wholly  agreed  on  the 
proposed  line  of  demarcation.  It  would  seem  that  in  this  case 
there  is  for  the  present  nothing  "  to  impede  the  full  prevalence  of 
"  national  goodwill,"  though  Mr.  Disraeli's  invitation  to  the 
Russian  Government  to  extend  its  inland  dominions  to  the 
■waters  from  which  it  is  excluded  may  perhaps  be  misunder- 
stood. There  are  no  waters  in  Central  Asia  except  the  Caspian 
and  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  both  basins  are  already  in  possession 
of  Russia.  There  is  no  reason  to  question  the  judgment 
■which  Lord  Granville  has  displayed  in  the  negotiation,  as 
far  as  the  course  of  transactions  is  at  present  known.  The 
remainder  of  the  Speech  scarcely  raised  any  discussion  in 
either  House,  after  the  movers  and  seconders  had  displayed  in 
the  discharge  of  their  functions  unusual  ability  and  promise. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  justly  censured  various  imprudent 
speeches  which  have  been  delivered  during  the  recess ;  but  on 
the  whole  Mr.  Disraeli's  contemptuous  sneer  at  village 
agitators  was  more  effective  than  any  detailed  comment.  If 
one  or  two  of  the  agitators  happened  also  to  be  Cabinet 
Minister.^,  they  will  now  have  learned  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
had  for  the  moment  forgotten  their  exalted  position. 

Although  Parliament  has  plenty  of  work  before  it,  it  was 
pleased  on  the  first  night  of  the  Session  to  occupy  itself 
almost  exclusively  with  a  matter  which  has  passed  beyond 
its  control.  As  the  House  of  Commons  will  be  required  to 
provide  money  for  the  payment  of  the  Alabama  damages,  it 
■was  proper  that  the  result  of  the  Arbitration  should  be 
noticed  in  the  Speech;  nor  can  any  reasonable  objection  be 
raised  to  the  substance  of  the  paragraphs  which  in  style 
exceed  the  ordinary  license  of  slipshod  composition.  It  is 
remarkable  that  no  reference  was  made  in  the  debate  to  one 
of  the  most  seasonable  statements  in  the  Speech.  As  the 
American  President  asserted  in  his  Message  to  Congress 
that  the  Arbitrators  had,  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the 
United  States,  given  their  decision  on  the  Indirect  Claims, 
the  English  Ministers  properly  record  tho  fact  that  their 
Queen  "  was  enabled  to  prosecute  the  inquiry  in  consequence 
"  of  the  exclusion  of  the  Indirect  Claims."  There  is  no 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Government  in  having  evacuated  the  island  of  San  Juan 
as  soon  as  the  German  Emperor  had  delivered  his  award.  The 
discussion  which  followed  was  long  and  animated,  and  scarcely 
in  accordance  with  Parliamentary  traditions.  It  has  been 
generally  supposed  that  controversies  in  which  no  practical 


result  can  be  attained  ought  to  be  pursued  in  less  authorita- 
tive Assemblies.  The  provisions  of  the  Treaty  have  been  put 
in  operation,  the  Arbitration  is  at  an  end ;  and  yet  Lord 
Derby,  Lord  Salisbury,  and  Lord  Cairns,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and 
Mr.  HoRSMAN,  and  a  host  of  other  speakers,  denounced  the 
real  and  supposed  miscarriages  of  the  Government  and  the 
Washington  Commissioners  as  earnestly  as  if  the  adoption  or 
rejection  of  the  Treaty  were  about  to  be  submitted  to  Parlia- 
ment. Mr.  Bernal  Osborne's  recommendation  that  "  we 
"  should  do  no  more  than  pay  our  money  and  put  our  vexa- 
"  tion  in  our  pocket "  was  the  more  appropriate  because,  after 
all,  the  advice  will  necessarily  be  followed.  Mr.  Osborne 
himself  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  vexation  which  is  nevertheless  to  be  pocketed.  In 
his  opinion  the  Treaty  was  "  unfortunate  in  its  conception, 
"  and  more  bungling  in  its  conclusion,  if  possible,  than  in  its 
"  conception  " ;  but  on  his  own  showing  he  might  have  re- 
frained from  uttering  useless  lamentations.  Mr.  Gladstone 
afterwards  reminded  the  House  that  Mr.  Osborne  had  a  year 
ago  censured  the  Government  for  not  voluntarily  paying 
6,ooo,oooZ.  as  damages  instead  of  resorting  to  arbitration. 

The  only  practical  question  in  the  debate  was  suggested  by 
Mr.  Disraeli.  In  the  Treaty  of  Washington  both  Govern- 
ments covenant  not  only  to  abide  for  the  future  by  the  new' 
Rules  of  international  law,  but  to  bring  them  under  the  notice 
of  other  Powers,  and  to  endeavour  to  procure  their  adoption. 
It  was  at  that  time  hastily  assumed  that  the  Rules  themselves 
would  be  understood  in  their  obvious  meaning ;  or,  rather,  the 
English  Commissioners  had  not  anticipated  the  course  which 
was  afterwards  pursued  in  the  litigation.  The  Arbitrators, 
with  the  exception  of  the  only  competent  lawyer  in  their 
body,  thought  fit  to  interpret  the  Rules  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  impose  an  intolerable  burden  on  neutrals.  The  English 
counsel,  whose  contention  was  approved  by  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  endeavoured  to  show  the  unsoundness  of  the  Ame- 
rican arguments,  and  the  impolicy  of  adopting  their  con- 
clusions ;  but  the  authority  of  the  Tribunal,  such  as  it  is, 
may  henceforth  be  quoted  by  belligerents  in  support  of 
the  largest  pretensions.  Mr.  Disraeli  properly  inquired 
whether  the  English  Government  proposes,  in  accordance  with 
the  Treaty,  to  recommend  to  foreign  Powers  the  adoption 
of  the  Rules,  and,  if  so,  whether  the  English  construction 
or  the  Geneva  version  is  to  be  recommended  to  their 
approval.  Mr.  Lowe's  answer  is  utterly  unsatisfactory  when 
he  declares  that  the  Rules  will  be  submitted  to  foreign 
Governments  without  note  or  comment,  so  that  they  may, 
il'  they  accept  them,  affix  to  the  text  any  meaning  which 
may  hereafter  suit  their  policy  or  satisfy  their  judgment. 
Such  a  course  might  have  been  adopted  before  the  Arbitration, 
but  now  it  would  be  at  the  same  time  illusory  and  dis- 
courteous. Diplomatic  communications  are  not  made  in  the 
curt  and  technical  manner  which  is  implied  in  Mr.  Lowe's 
suggestion.  If  Lord  Granville  were  to  direct  his  Ambassador 
at  Paris,  or  Berlin,  or  St.  Petersburg  to  submit  the  Rules 
to  the  Government  to  which  he  was  accredited,  the  question 
whether  the  English  Government  accepted  the  Geneva  inter- 
pretation would  inevitably  be  asked,  nor  could  the  necessity 
of  an  answer  be  evaded.  When  it  was  explained  that  the 
Arbitrators  had  committed  a  grave  error  in  judgment,  and  that 
the  English  interpretation  was  expressed  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  it  would  be  an  obvious  remark  that  dubious 
and  disputed  rules  of  international  law  could  not  prudently 
be  accepted.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  enter  into  the 
collateral  squabble  between  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Vernon 
Harcourt  as  to  the  more  or  less  judicial  attributes  of  arbitra- 
tors in  general.  Mr.  Lowe  is  right  in  contending  that  the 
power  of  the  arbitrator  is  limited  to  the  particular  case  ;  and 
Rlr.  Harcourt's  statement  that  the  award  may  be  set  aside  if 
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it  is  founded  on  a  legal  error,  is  at  the  same  time  too  wide 
and  not  relevant  to  the  immediate  question.  The  Geneva 
Arbitrators  were  not  content  with  awarding  large  damages, 
for  they  also  explained  the  principles  on  which  they  supposed 
the  decision  to  rest.  Any  Government  which  might  be 
invited  to  accept  the  new  Eules  could  not  but  be  aware  that 
in  the  only  case  to  which  they  had  been  applied  they  had 
given  rise  to  a  grave  difference  of  opinion,  and  to  conclusions 
which  are  at  least  serious,  if  not  startling.  England  is,  as 
Mr.  Lowe  truly  declared  at  Glasgow,  not  bound  in  future  to 
admit  the  validity  of  the  gloss  wliich  was  affixed  by  the 
Arbitrators  to  the  Rules,  but  a  similar  result  might  perhaps 
follow  from  another  litigation ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
English  Government  could  not  as  a  belligerent  consistently 
demand  from  a  neutral  concessions  which  it  had  in  its  own 
case  resisted  throughout  the  controversy.  It  seems  impossible 
that  the  course  to  be  pursued  can  be  settled  without  further 
Parliamentary  discussion.  Mr.  Gladstone's  suggestion  that 
there  should  be,  if  possible,  an  understanding  witli  the 
American  Government,  will  be  futile  in  the  highly  probable 
case  of  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  that  the 
reasons  as  well  as  the  results  of  the  Geneva  Av.'ard  shall  be 
admitted  as  binding  and  conclusive.  The  best  mode  of 
solving  the  difficulty  would  be  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
American  Government  to  defer  for  an  indefinite  time  the 
embarrassing  communications  required  by  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty.  It  will  be  well  if  the  elaborate  debates  of  the  first 
night  of  the  Session  are  held  to  have  exhausted  the  subject. 
•Local  taxation  and  land  tenure  will  perhaps  be  found,  if  not 
more  attractive,  at  least  more  pressing  subjects  of  discussion. 
Nearly  all  the  arguments  against  the  Treaty  and  the  Arbitra- 
tion which  were  used  in  either  House  had  long  since  been 
anticipated  by  writers  who  will  now  be  better  employed  in 
dealing  with  projects  of  legislation  than  in  reviving  unsatis- 
factory reminiscences. 


PROSPECTS  OF  THE  SESSION. 

THE  Queen's  Speech  consisted,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  observed, 
of  filteen  paragraphs,  ten  devoted  to  foreign  and  five  to 
home  matters.    In  the  fii'st  division  Central  Asia  and  the 
Geneva  Ai-bitration  supplied  topics  of  real  interest,  and  secured 
full  attention  in  the  debate  ;  while  as  to  Zanzibar  there  was 
little  to  be  said  except  what  was  said  by  Lord  Derby,  that 
he  admired  the  objects  of  the  mission  of  Sir  Bartle  Prere, 
but  hoped  it  would  not  lead  us  into  too  great  expense.  Nor, 
as  the  details  of  the  French  Treaty  are  still  unknown,  is  it 
possible  to  do  more  than  to  echo  the   wishes  rather  than 
the  expectations  of  the  Opposition  speakers,  that  it  may  be 
found,  in  the  words  of  the  Speech,  to  rest  on  a  reciprocal  and 
equal  basis.    The  mention  of  the  Belgian  Extradition  Treaty 
elicited  from  Mr.  Gladstone  the  satisfactory  information  that 
negotiations  are  being  carried  on  for  a  similar  Treaty  with 
Spain,  the  story  of  the  Murillo  having  drawn  attention  to  the 
fact  well  known,  especially  in  connncrcial  circles,  that  Spain 
is  the  happy  hunting-ground  of  Eoglish  criminals,  and  espe- 
cially of  English  fraudulent  debtors.    The  paragraph  de- 
scribing the  state  of  the  country  was  criticized  by  Lord  Derdt 
as  too  rose-coloured,  and  it  is  (juite  true  that  there  are  elementa 
of  uncertainty  in  the  I'uture  of  English  pi-oduction  which  are 
enough  to  create  grave  anxiety  ;  but  still  it  is  not  going  very 
far  to  say  that  the  condition  of  the  three  kingdoms  in  regard 
to  trade,  pauperism,  and  crime  may  be  pronounced  generally 
satisfactory.    At  the  same  time  the  Speech  informs  us  that  the 
riso  of  prices  will  tell  on  the  Estimates,  although  con- 
sumers of  coal  will  be  glad  to  learn,  on  the  authority  of 
tho  Cabinet,  tliat  the  recent  variations  of  price  are  of  an 
exceptional  nature.    The  list  of  measures  to  be  introduced 
by  llie   Goverinnent   this   Session   had   nothing  in  it  to 
surprise  any  one,  unless  it  were   considered   as  signill- 
cant  ol'  eouie  change  of  purpose  in  tho  Ministry  that  the 
modifications  which  it  is  intended  to  introduce  into  the 
Education  Act  should  be  thought  of  Euilicient  importance 
to  need  notice  in  the  Quj;i;n's  Speech.    Tho  great  effort  of 
legal  reform  will  be  tho  creation  of  a  Supremo  Court  of 
Judicature.      This  is  a  task  of  immense  magnitude  and 
difficulty,  for  it  will  doterrnino  for  long  years,  and  perhaps 
for  centuries,  tho  course  whicli  English  law  is  licncolbrth  to 
take.     It      to  be  observed  tkit  the  (lucslion  of  ajjpeals  is 
treated  as  Bub.sidiary  to  tho  (|ueHtion  ol'  tlio  constitution  of  a 
Su[)rcmo  Court;  and  this  kIiows  that  Lord  Si.i.uoiini:  is  deter- 
mined to  work  m  a  very  dill'ei  cnt  path  Irom  that  ol'  his  pre- 
deceHHf)r.    Not  only  is  lie  a  stronger  man  as  a  politician  and 
as  a  kwyer,  but  tlic  timo  is  uioro  luvuurublu  to  liim,  and  lie 


has  the  advantage  of  Lord  IlATnERLEY's  faihires.  Experience 
has  shown  that  it  is  impossible  to  found  a  new  Court  of 
Appeal  when  the  change  stands  by  itself;  for  if  the  constitu- 
tion of  all  other  Courts  is  assumed  to  be  satisfactory,  the  pro- 
posal for  a  new  Court  of  Appeal  practically  degenerates 
into  a  discussion  as  to  tho  efficiency  with  which  the  Law 
Lords  perform  their  duties ;  and  as  the  Lords  decide  the 
fate  of  the  proposal,  and  the  Law  Lords  guide  the  Lords, 
debates  always  end  in  the  Law  Lords  voting  that  they  do 
their  duty  to  perfection.  Lord  Selborne  has  thus  learnt 
that  he  has  not  much  to  lose  by  going  much  further,  and 
trying  to  remodel  the  whole  system  of  English  judicature; 
for  it  is  obvious  that  the  proposal  to  establish  a  new  Supreme 
Court  involves  the  consideration  of  what  is  to  be  the  relative 
position  of  all  inferior  Courts.  The  proposal  also  raises  sub- 
sidiary questions  of  a  very  wide  nature,  questions  on  which 
there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  and  much  keen  feeling, 
such  as  the  advisableness  of  fusing  Law  and  Equity,  having  one 
imiform  system  of  civil  procedure,  and  dividing  the  Bar  into 
metropolitan  and  local  sections.  So  many  critics  will  be  in- 
terested, so  many  opponents  will  be  at  once  secret  and  bitter,  so 
vigorous  will  be  the  open  opposition,  and  so  utterly  uninformed 
is  the  public  as  to  the  merits  of  the  question  to  be  decided, 
that  it  may  be  safely  said  that,  if  in  this  Session  Lord  Sel- 
borne can  carry  the  establishment  of  the  Supreme  Court,  he 
can  carry  anything  he  pleases  in  tha  way  of  Law  Reform. 

The  Irish  Education  Bill  is  to  be  the  great  measure  of  the 
Session.  As  Mr.  Disraeli  said,  it  has  a  paragraph  all  to  itself, 
and  every  one  knows  Avhat  that  means.  This  paragraph  is 
framed  in  very  unexceptionable  language,  for  it  announces  that 
the  object  of  the  Bill  will  be  at  once  to  promote  sound  learning 
and  to  respect  the  rights  of  conscience.  How  this  is  to  be  done 
is  a  secret  Avhich  the  Government  has  preserved  with  judicious 
jealousy.  All  tho  speakers  who  in  either  House  moved  and 
seconded  the  Addressd  touched  on  the  subject,  and  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  all  the  speeches  of  these  four  unknown  speakers 
were  good,  while  that  of  Mr.  Stonk  rose  to  an  unusual  degree  of 
excellence.  Something  also  was  said  on  the  subject  by  subse- 
quent speakers  with  whose  names  the  public  is  more  familiar, 
and  Lord  Derby,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  made 
remarks  which  were  not  without  significance.  The  general 
result  of  their  remarks  may  be  said  to  be  that  the  diffi- 
culties of  carrying  a  Bill  v.hich  shall  at  once  uphold  sound 
learning  and  respect  the  rights  of  conscience  are  enormous, 
but  that  both  parties  are  interested  in  seeing  it  carried,  if  pos- 
sible. That  the  Ultramontane  party  should  get  what  they 
want  is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  It  is  not  merely  that  they 
would,  of  course,  like  to  get  some  form  of  concurrent  endow- 
ment. They  have  not  the  slightest  chance  of  getting  it,  and 
they  know  tliis,  and  may  perhaps  be  content  not  to  cry  for  the 
moon.  But,  as  Lord  Monteagle  justly  observed,  the  State, 
in  determining  to  promote  sound  learning,  has  virtually  to 
decide  what  sound  learning  is,  and  tlie  opinions  of  the  Irish 
Ultramontane  and  the  English  Protestant  are  diametrically 
opposed  on  the  question  as  to  what  sound  learning  means. 
The  Ultramontane  means  by  it  learning  which  is  in  harmony 
M'ith  the  teachings  of  his  Church ;  the  English  Protes- 
tant means  by  it  learning  that  embodies  and  promotes 
free,  active,  and  serious  thought.  Half  of  the  books  which 
educated  Englishmen  habitually  refer  to  as  their  standing  in- 
tellectual food  are  on  tho  Index,  and  to  the  Ultramontane  mind 
time  spent  in  studying  them  is  time  wasted  or  misspent  in 
studying  the  writings  of  wicked  or  erring  men.  Mr.  Disraeli 
also  took  occasion  to  foreshadow  the  action  of  his  party  on 
another  of  the  standing  difficulties  of  tho  subject  when  he 
said  that  he  trusted  that  a  famous  University  would  not  bo 
sacrificed  to  the  mechanical  mediocrity  of  a  Board  of  E.k- 
aminers.  If  a  number  of  calm,  fair,  and  educated  men,  equally 
free  fi-om  bigotry  and  irom  a  cowardly  fear  of  the  priests,  were  to 
meet  to  frame  an  Irish  Education  Bill,  they  would  find  it  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  or  opinion  that 
would  lead  to  a  Bill  really  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
case ;  but  when  we  add  to  the  inherent  difficulty  of  tho 
subject  tho  difficulty  of  combating  the  fierce  prejudices 
of  tiiousands  of  ignorant  iimatics  on  both  sides  of  tho  Channel, 
we  arcnotliir  from  tho  state  of  mind  in  which  Lord  Derisy  was 
when  he  avowed  his  opinion  that  no  satisllictory  Bill  on  Irish 
education  was  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  tho  Conservative 
parly  is  as  a  party  very  much  interested  in  not  taking  office 
with  this  vexed  question  remaining  as  an  open  sore.  As  Mr. 
Gladstone  candidly  observed,  both  he  and  Mr.  Disraeli  had 
already  Inirnt  their  fingers  with  Irish  education,  and  neilhcr 
could  wish  to  burn  them  again.  The  opponents  of  tho 
Government  aro  therefore  auro  to  lot  tho  Bill  pass  if  they 
possibly  can  do  so  without  alienating  their  adherents,  and 
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this  is  the  strongest  ground  for  hope  that  the  Government 
possesses. 

The  controversy  on  the  Irish  Education  Bill  is  sure  to  be 
so  protracted  and  so  warm  that  Mr.  Stone  hinted  a  doubt 
•whether  there  would  be  time  for  anything  else,  and  especially 
for  the  discussion  of  so  intricate  a  subject  as  Local  Taxation. 
Besides  measures  on  these  two  main  subjects  to  be  introduced 
in  the  Lower  House,  and  the  Bill  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Supreme  Com't  to  be  introduced  in  the  Lords,  the  Govern- 
ment suggest,  brielij,  and  with  evident  apprehension  of  never 
reaching  tliem,  many  minor  measures,  the  nature  and  extent 
of  which  they  are  so  little  able  to  foresee  that  they  vaguely 
describe  them  as  various  other  Bills  for  the  improvement  of 
the  law.     This  raises  an  alarming  prospect  of  boundless 
legislation,  and,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  pointed  out,  a  happy  accident 
prompted  the  framers  of  the  Speech  to  proceed  at  once 
to  make  the  Queen  express  a  hope  that  Parliament  might 
receive  a  special  blessing  to  enable  it  to  do  its  work.    It  will 
need  a  very  special  blessing  if,  in  addition  to  doing  all  that 
the  Government  asks  it  to  do,  it  is  to  carry  a  variety  of  other 
Bills  for  the  improvement  of  the  law.     The  nature  of  these 
minor  measures  was  disclosed  by  the  Attorney-General  on 
the  first  night  of  the  Session,  when  he  asked  for  leave  to  bring 
in  Bills  to  improve  the  jury  system  and  to  consolidate  and 
amend  the  Law  of  Evidence.    It  is  evident  that  the  House  of 
Commons  is  as  ready  to  overwork  and  overtalk  itself  as  ever. 
Sixty  notices  of  motion  were   given   on   the   first  night, 
questions  are  to  be  asked  on  every  conceivable  subject, 
and    the   hobbies    which    private  members  disguise  in 
the  shape  of  Bills  are   innumerable.     Mr.  Bruce   is  to 
take   the   dangerous  question  of  the  Eules  of  the  Parks 
out  of  Mr.   Ayrton's   hands,    and  possibly   this  may  do 
something  to  mitigate  the  fierceness  of  the  attack  on  Mr. 
Ayrton  which  is  impending.    Possibly  the  little  tempest 
which  Mr.  Ayrton  has  roused  may  pass  by,  but  what  will  be 
the  character  of  the  Session  no  one  can  say.    It  is  certain  that 
Parliament  will  do  much  less  than  it  intends,  and  will  do 
badly  most  of  what  it  does ;   but  whether  the  Session  is  to 
be  a  stormy  one  or  not  must  mainly  depend  on  the  nature 
and  reception  of  the  Irish  Education  BiU. 


EXGLAND  and  GERMANY. 

A DISCUSSION  has  lately  been  started  as  to  the  political 
and  social  relations  of  England  and  Germany,  and  some 
of  the  newspapers  of  both  countries  have  been  busy  in  ex- 
plaining the  reasons  of  the   alienation  of  Englishmen  and 
Germans  which  they  assume  to  exist.    The  Germans  have 
managed  in  an  ingenious  manner  to  connect  the  discussion 
with  the  Central  Asia  question,  for  they  are  pleased  to  suppose 
that  the  resolute  attitude  of  England  is  in  a  great  degree  due 
to  a  wish  on  the  part  of  Englishmen  to  show  that  they  are  not 
such  poor  creatures  or  so  totally  inferior  to  Germans  as  Ger- 
mans might  suppose.     The  air  of  unfriendly  superiority  thus 
assumed  has  led  to  remarks  of  corresponding  unfriendliness 
on  the  part  of  English  disputants,  and  at  last  the  discussion 
got  so  warm  that  it  was  roundly  asserted  that  Englishmen 
hate  Germans,  that  Germans  hate  Englishmen,  and  that  the 
main  object  of  Prince  Bismarck's  foreign  policy  is  to  excite 
his  countrymen  to  hate,  despise,  and  thwart  England.  But 
an  imaginary  quarrel  cannot  always  be  kept  at  a  white 
heat ;    and    calmer    observers    have    already    begun  to 
recall  the  disputants  to   the  preliminary  question,  whether 
this   hatred   of  which   they   are   expounding   the  causes 
really  exists.     Englishmen  can    only  speak    for  England, 
and  no  reasonable  Englishman  can  doubt  that  there  is  no 
hatred  whatever  of  Germans  in  England.     No  foreigners 
make  themselves  so  much  at  home  in  England,  are  so  freely 
welcomed,  or  are  associated  with  the  nation  by  so  many 
family  ties  as  Germans.    But  although  there  is  no  feeling 
against  Germans  in  England,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  a 
feeling  here  against  Germans  generally,  and  that  this  lack  of 
sympathy  is  fully  returned  in  Germany.    To  a  certain  small 
extent  this  is  true.    The  Germans  are  very  shrewd  and  keen 
in  business,  and  there  is  some  commercial  jealousy  of  them. 
English  travellers  do  not  find  travelling  in  Germany  so  pleasant 
i.6  traveUing  in  France  or  Switzerland,  and  they  resent  the  arro- 
gance and  bluntness  of  German  officials  and  their  incessant 
attention  to  formalities.    Many  Englishmen  are  filled  with  pity 
ior  the  victims  of  the  war  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine  who  are  made 
German  subjects  against  their  will ;  and  others  are  frightened 
at  the  supposed  aggressiveness  of  Germans,  and  believe  that 
Germany  is  plotting  to  annex  Holland,  establish  a  navy  that 
will  rival  ours,  and  found  or  purchase  or  conquer  colonies  that 


will  be  rivals  and  enemies  of  our  colonies.    The  Germans  are 

principally  irritated  against  us  because  we  furnished  arms  to 
Prance.  With  amusing  candour  they  explain  that  they  are 
not  at  all  indignant  with  the  Americans  for  doing  exactly  the 
same  thing ;  and  the  reason  they  give  is,  that  this  is  only 
what  might  have  been  expected  of  Americans,  who  do  not 
afiect  high  principles,  but  that  England,  to  whom  they  long 
looked  as  a  mirror  of  justice  and  high  morality,  might  have 
been  expected  to  lend  no  help  whatever  to  a  people  like 
the  French,  who  were  waging  a  war  monstrously  and 
flagrantly  unjust.  Eeasonable  men  in  both  countries  talk 
dilierently,  but  it  is  the  unreasonable  people,  the  fussy 
traveller,  the  acute  theorist  with  his  warnings  about  Pondi- 
cherry  and  Java,  the  sufieriug  parent  or  friend  dwelling  on 
the  thought  that  the  loved  one  died  slain  in  France  with  an 
English  bullet,  Avho  talk  and  use  angry  language,  and  will 
hear  no  reasoning  that  tells  against  them.  From  time  to  time 
such  bursts  of  feeling  will  show  themselves,  but  they  soon 
pass  by  ;  for  nations,  except  through  the  accidental  follies  of 
their  rulers,  are  not  guided  in  their  substantial  and  permanent 
feelings  by  any  but  grave  and  deep  considerations,  and  are 
not  guided  in  their  policy  except  by  an  attention  to  the  large 
and  abiding  interests  which  they  have  to  protect.  As  we 
think  that  the  attractions  of  sentiment  which  unite  Germans 
and  Englishmen  are  of  a  very  solid  kind,  and  that  the  widest 
interests  of  the  two  nations  are  in  many  important  respects 
identical,  we  do  not  much  fear  any  breach  of  the  friendship 
that  unites  them. 

Keligious  and  political  similarities  do  not  perhaps  exercise 
so  much  influence  in  the  world  as  they  did  in  former  tin:ies, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  this  influence  has  died 
away,  or  is  likely  to  die  away,  altogether.  Germany  and  Eng- 
land have  done  and  are  doing  so  much  for  each  other,  and 
have  so  many  points  of  religious  and  political  sympathy,  that 
they  cannot  be  really  hostile  to  each  other,  unless  some  very 
powerful  dissolvent  of  their  union  should  happen  to  be  in 
operation.  Germany  gave  us  the  Reformation,  and  England  can 
never  forget  the  debt.  The  two  great  Protestant  Powers  of 
Europe  must  necessarily  have  much  in  common.  Nor  do  we 
fail  in  our  generation  to  derive  from  Germany  new  fruits  of 
the  Reformation.  The  two  great  results  of  the  Reformation 
were  the  adoption  of  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  in  philosophy 
and  religion,  and  the  growth  of  physical  science.  At  this 
hour  quite  as  much  as  in  the  sixteenth  century  Germany  ia 
stimulating  us  in  the  path  of  Iree  and  laborious  inquiry,  and 
is  devoting  unwearied  energy  to  the  most  minute  and  painful 
investigation  of  physical  phenomena.  Germany  leads  the 
van  in  the  progress  of  lay  as  opposed  to  ecclesiastical  educa- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  England  is  rapidly  teaching  Ger- 
many the  lessons  of  political  Ireedom.  It  is  to  England  that 
Germany  looks  as  its  mistress  and  model  in  free  government, 
and  it  is  only  because  Germany  is  not  ready,  although  it  i3 
rapidly  becoming  ready  for  it,  that  Prince  Bismarck  hesitates 
to  introduce  the  English  system  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment into  Germany.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  two  nations 
have  a  deep  moral  and  intellectual  kinship  in  another 
way.  Both  England  and  Germany,  though  with  a  dis- 
tinct tendency  towards  liberty,  have  also  a  distinct  tendency 
to  conservatism,  and  have  alike  a  fixed  dread  of  anarchy. 
Both  nations,  although  cherishing  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry, 
have  an  abiding  sense  of  the  inextinguishable  value  of  reli- 
gion, and  both  have  a  strong  tinge  of  unworldly  enthusiasm. 
The  epithets  that  describe  the  moral  character  of  the  one 
nation  would  with  little  alteration  describe  the  moral  character 
of  the  other.  We  should  naturally  speak  of  both  nations  as 
at  once  practical  and  poetical,  earnest,  grave,  hard,  domestic, 
charitable,  reverent.  Both  are  often  unscrupulous,  and  both 
are  prone  to  gushes  of  exuberant  feeling.  There  are  very  few 
of  the  great  interests  of  life  which  both  do  not  substantially 
regard  in  the  same  way.  War,  for  example,  is  looked  upon 
very  much  in  Germany  as  it  is  in  England.  Germany,  like 
England,  is  ready  to  light,  and  to  fight  hard,  when  occasion 
demands;  but  Germans  hate  war  as  much  as  Englishmen 
do.  Neither  nation  has  the  military  fever  which  has  been 
the  curse  of  modern  France.  It  has  been  remarked  over  and 
over  again  that  the  conquei'ors  of  Sedan  and  Metz  thought 
not  of  their  victories,  but  of  getting  home.  Neither  nation 
has  any  scruple  in  appropriating  the  fruits  of  victory  which 
it  chooses  to  think  too  advantageous  for  it  to  forego.  The 
Germans  took  and  keep  Alsace  and  Lorraine  with  the  same 
imperturbable  equanimity  with  which  we  took  and  keep 
Gibraltar  and  Malta.  But  neither  nation  likes  to  go  to  war 
for  an  idea,  and  neither  nation  can  ever  rid  itself  of  the 
notion  that  to  provoke  war  is  to  incur  a  terrible  responsi- 
bility. 
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Still,  however  much  the  two  nations  may  have  in  common, 
they  may  be  stirrerl  into  wrath  with  each  other  by  transient 
gusts  of  passion,  and,  however  much  their  political  interests 
may  lie  in  the  same  direction,  there  might  arise  a  divergence  of 
interests,  real  or  supposed,  such  as  that  which  so  nearly  led  to  a 
rupture  with  regard  to  Denmark.  But  although  we  need  not 
affect  to  think  that  Germany  will  always  do  as  we  could  wish, 
always  help  us  if  we  need  help,  or  abstain  from  self-seeking  and 
aggrandizement  if  too  strongly  tempted,  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  the  interests  of  Germany  and  England  are  in  the  main 
the  same.  The  only  power  in  the  Old  World  that  we  have  to 
fear  is  Eussia,  and  Germany  is  the  only  effectual  ally  against 
Eussia  that  we  could  secure.  If  there  is  anything  in  Europe 
that  we  really  wish  to  prevent,  it  is  the  absorption  of  Belgium 
by  France,  and  the  transfer  to  Russia  of  the  command  of  the 
Danube.  What  we  wish  Germany  wishes  also,  for  the  same 
reasons  and  with  the  same  objects.  This  is  the  basis  of  our 
alliance  with  Germany — an  alliance  not  very  warm  or  demon- 
strative, but  enduring,  because  it  represents  a  permanent 
similarity  of  purpose.  Each,  too,  needs  the  help  of  the  other 
as  far  as  the  Eastern  question  goes.  We  can  supply  the  fleet, 
and  Germany  the  army,  which  a  contest  with  Russia  would 
need.  Possibly  for  the  present  we  better  promote  the 
substantial  purposes  of  our  alliance  by  not  showing  too 
much  activity  in  each  other's  behalf.  The  Germans, 
for  example,  are  often  somewhat  angry  with  us,  because, 
in  spite  of  the  unjust  war  of  1870,  we  are  very  good 
friends  with  France,  and  have  much  sympathy  with  the  mis- 
fortunes of  that  unhappy  country.  But  in  this  we  are 
really  doing  Germany  a  good  turn.  France  is  set,  or  thinks 
it  is  set,  on  a  war  of  revenge.  But  the  French  know  that  a 
war  of  revenge  would  be  madness  unless  some  ally  could  be 
found  to  aid  in  carrying  it  to  a  successful  issue,  and  the  only 
possible  ally  that  satisfies  the  necessary  conditions  is  Russia. 
But  a  war  in  which  France  and  Russia  were  arrayed 
against  Germany  would  be  so  dangerous  to  the  interests  of 
England  in  the  East  that  we  could  scarcely  hope  to  keep 
out  of  it.  The  better  friends  we  are  with  France, 
the  more  interests  we  have  in  common,  the  more 
intercourse  and  commerce  bind  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen 
together,  the  greater  Avill  be  the  indisposition  of  France 
to  seek  Russian  aid  in  a  war  with  Germany  at  the  cost  of 
forcing  us  to  take  the  other  side.  Germany  wants  peace  to 
be  preserved,  and  England  is  always  desirous  that  peace  shall 
be  preserved,  and  everything  that  England  does  to  further  the 
maintenance  of  peace  is  a  gain  to  Germany.  The  imagination 
may  of  course  be  strained  to  invent  situations  in  which  the 
interests  of  Germany  would  run  counter  to  those  of  England. 
It  may  be  suggested  that  Germany  will  seize  on  Holland,  that 
Germany  will  try  to  rival  the  English  navj',  that  Germany  will 
menace  our  Colonial  Empire  by  founding  one  of  her  own. 
These  are  the  merest  vague  possibilities.  There  is  as  little 
reason  to  believe  that  Germany  would  seize  Holland  as  that  it 
could  all  of  a  sudden  invent  a  navy  and  colonies.  To  seize 
Holland  simply  because  it  might  seem  in  some  respects  advan- 
tageous to  do  so  would  be  as  entirely  opposed  to  the  whole 
policy  of  Germany  as  to  seize  Egypt,  which  no  doubt 
Avould  be  useful  to  us,  would  be  opposed  to  English  policy. 
Serious  politicians  cannot  afford  to  wander  in  the  path  of  vague 
surmises  as  to  what  would  happen  if  a  nation  did  something 
which  it  has  apparently  no  intention  of  doing,  or  got  something 
which  it  has  apparently  no  chance  of  getting.  They  must  bear 
in  mind  only  what  is  actual  or  reasonably  probable,  and  if 
speculation  is  kept  within  this  limit,  the  result  of  reflection  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  that  Germany  and  England  are  too  closely 
bound  to  each  other  by  community  of  interest  for  momentary 
huffs  and  jealousies  to  keep  them  very  far  apart  whenever  the 
larger  issues  of  European  policy  are  raised. 


MANCHESTER  ANXIETIES. 

THE  discussion  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  its  annual  meeting  was  not  of  a  cheerful  character. 
There  have  been  many  indications  of  an  approaching  decline 
or  collapse  of  commercial  jjrosperity,  and  it  now  appears  that 
the  Htaplo  trade  of  Lancashire  is  no  longer  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  A  rise  of  120  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  coal  and  of 
twenty  per  cent,  in  the  cost  ol"  raw  cotton  forms  a  heavy  de- 
duction from  the  profits  of  the  nianuliiclure  ;  and  Mr.  lIuGU 
Mason,  President  of  the  Chamber,  denounced  with  passionate 
vehemence  an  agitation  for  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
labour  of  women  and  children.  Several  of  the  sjicakers  ex- 
pressed a  not  unnatural  feeling  of  irritation  at  the  interference 
of  Htrungcrs  with  tlic  management  of  buflinesa  with  which 


they  possess  no  technical  acquaintance ;  and  perhaps  they 
may  remember  their  own  dislike  to  intruders  when  they  are 
hereafter  invited  to  sympathize  with  the  supposed  wrongs  of 
the  farmer  or  the  agricultural  labourer.  Although  it  had  been 
announced  that  the  Chamber  was  studiously  neutral  in  politics, 
Mr.  Jacob  Bright  in  a  purely  political  speech  exhorted  the 
Chamber  to  co-operate  in  the  movement  for  the  alteration  of 
the  tenure  of  land.  Manchester  manufacturers  and  merchants 
will  be  well  advised  in  hesitating  before  they  concur  in  dis- 
turbing any  kind  of  property.  The  present  agitation  against 
landowners  may,  when  it  has  accomplished  its  immediate 
object,  be  easily  diverted  into  an  attack  upon  capital;  nor 
indeed  are  the  leaders  of  the  Trade  Unions  careful  to  conceal 
their  designs  on  the  property  of  the  employers.  In  dealing^ 
with  their  own  concerns  the  members  of  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce  seem  to  be  sounder  economists  than 
the  South  Wales  ironmasters.  The  President  admitted  that  a 
rise  of  wages  in  the  cotton  tradehad  been  justified, not  by  an  in- 
creaseof  theprofitsof  themillowners,butby  an  extended  demand 
for  labour  which  had  legitimately  raised  itsprice.  The  workmen 
in  the  cotton  trade  have  not  yet  begun  deliberately  to  restrict 
production  in  the  hope  of  raising  prices,  and  of  consequently 
increasing  profits  to  be  divided  between  the  manufacturer  and 
the  artisan ;  but  in  Manchester  as  elsewhere  the  relations 
between  masters  and  men  are  unsettled  and  precarious. 

The  numerous  protests  which  were  uttered  against  the  new 
Commercial  Treaty  with  France  were  natural,  just,  and 
useless.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  M.  Thiers's  policy  is  re- 
trograde and  short-sighted,  that  a  tax  on  raw  materials  is 
injurious  to  industry,  and  that  the  manufacturers  of  Rouen 
show  no  disposition  to  meet  the  English  Free-traders  in  a 
spirit  of  reciprocity.  It  is  vexatious  that  Frenchmen  who 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power  exclude  English  cotton  fabrics 
from  their  markets  should  have  full  liberty  to  buy  cotton- 
wool at  Liverpool,  and  to  sell  cotton  goods  in  London ;  but 
all  these  matters  are  exclusively  in  the  power  of  foreigners, 
except  that  it  would  be  possible  to  practise  retaliation,  to  the 
injury  not  only  of  the  perverse  French  manufiicturer,  but  of 
the  innocent  English  consumer.  As  the  Manchester  Chamber 
of  Commerce  is  not  likely  to  recommend  any  return  to  the 
policy  of  Protection,  it  seems  scarcely  worth  while  to  complain 
of  the  conduct  of  the  French  Government.  One  member 
of  the  Chamber  regretted  that  the  Treaty  had  been  nego- 
tiated at  the  Foreign  Office  rather  than  at  the  Board  of 
Trade;  but  it  is  difiicult  to  understand  what  information 
or  facility  could  have  been  commanded  by  Mr.  Fortescue 
which  has  not  been  at  the  disposal  01  Lord  Granville. 
The  protective  duties  which  are  sanctioned  and  limited 
by  the  Treaty  might  have  been  imposed  without  limit  or 
restriction  if  the  English  Government  had  refused  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  negotiation ;  and  probably  the  whole  question 
is  not  regarded  by  the  Lancashire  millowners  as  one  of 
primary  importance.  It  would  be  desirable,  if  it  were 
possible,  to  obtain  iiree  access  for  English  cotton  goods  into 
France;  but  the  competition  of  French  fabrics  in  English 
markets  is  insignificant,  and  under  Mr.  Cobden's  Treaty  the 
export  trade  of  the  district  with  France  was  comparatively 
trifling.  English  producers  will  probably  find  some  compen- 
sation for  the  exclusive  policy  of  France  in  the  discourage- 
ment under  a  protective  system  of  French  fabrics  in  neutral 
markets.  The  scarcity  and  high  price  of  raw  cotton  is  a  far  more 
serious  impediment  to  the  prosperity  of  Lancashire  than  any 
obstructive  tariff;  but  it  may  reasonably  be  doubled  whether 
the  admission  of  one  or  more  Manchester  manufacturers  into 
the  Indian  Council  would  tend  to  increase  the  supply.  It 
might  perhaps  be  worth  while  to  try  the  experiment,  if  it 
were  distinctly  understood  that  the  permanence  of  the  arrange- 
ment Avould  depend  on  its  practical  result.  There  is  reason 
to  fear  that  Indian  cotton  is  more  likely  to  become  dearer  than 
to  become  cheaper.  The  rapid  increase  of  manufacturing 
establishments  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilooghly  is  not  of  good 
omen  for  the  export  trade  of  Lancashire,  although  the  rising 
industry  of  India  is  at  present  employed  on  coarser  substances 
than  cotton. 

Nearly  all  tho  members  of  the  Chamber  who  took  part  in 
the  discussion  spoke  with  anxiety  both  of  the  agitation  for  a 
reduction  of  tho  hours  of  labour  and  of  the  high  price  of  coal, 
which,  according  to  one  of  tho  speakers,  is  equivalent  to  an 
extra  lialfpenny  per  pound  in  the  price  of  cotton.  Tho  coal 
trade  allurds  the  most  forcible  and  tho  most  painful  illustration 
of  the  tendency  of  high  wages  and  short  hours  of  labour  to 
diminish  production.  In  the  Rojiort  for  the  second  half- 
year  of  1 87 1  tho  Directors  of  tho  North  Staflbrdahire 
Railway  atiito  that  "  tho  trade  of  North  Stafford- 
"  ehiro  is  most  seriously  affected  by  tho  diminished  supply 
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"  of  coal.  Although  the  price  is  excessive,  and  manufiicturers 
"  willing  to  pay  it,  the  out-put  of  coal  is  so  much  lessened  by 
shorter  hours  of  labour  that  potters  and  ironmasters  are 
working  short  time.    .    .    •    Coal,  however,  is  now  being 
imported  from  other  districts."  The  necessity  for  importing 
coal  into  a  coal-field  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  blessings 
which  result  from  the  reversal  of  the  former  relations  between 
capital  and  labour.    It  is  not  surprising  that  manufacturers 
should  feel  but  little  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  projects  for 
securing  the  working  classes  against  the  acts  or  defaults  of 
employers.    The  Board  of  the  Manchester   Chamber  of 
Commerce  had  proposed  in  their  Report  to  petition  Parliament 
for  stringent  clauses  in  the  Masters  and  Servants  Bill,  for  the 
purpose  of  ensuring  the  full  payment  in  money  of  weekly 
wages.    On  a  division  the  recommendation  was  rejected  by 
the  Chamber  as  an  unnecessary  interference  with  freedom  of 
contract.    By  one  of  the  proposed  clauses  employers  were  to 
have  been  prohibited  from  deducting  from  the  wages  any 
amount  of  rent  which  might  be  due.    It  may  be  presumed 
that  there  are  plausible  arguments  for  a  suggestion  proceeding 
from  the  directing  Board  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  ;  but, 
if  the  condition  of  workmen  is  such  that  they  are  entitled  to 
exemption  from  the  ordinary  provisions  of  law,  their  advocates 
ought  to  imderstand  that  they  have  not  established  a  charge 
of  injustice  when  they  have  shown  that  workmen  are  in 
some  respects  subjected  to  special  liabilities.    Mr.  Crompton 
has  repeated,  in  an  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  under 
the  title  "  Class  Legislation,"  the  statements  and  arguments 
which  he  lately  addressed  to  the  Trade  Unions'  Congress  at 
Leeds.    He  denounces  as  an  intolerable  grievance  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Masters  and  Servants  Act  by  which  breach  of 
contract  on  the  part  of  workmen  is  made  punishable  by 
imprisonment.    The  expediency  and  justice  of  any  law  are 
proper  subjects  of  discussion ;  but  the  controversy  is  not  settled 
by  the  allegation  that  the  liability  is  not  reciprocal.    If  the 
master  improperly  dismisses  the  workman,  damages  may  be 
recovered  by  the  injured  party ;   but  there  is  no  use  in 
bringing  an  action  against  a  workman  who  has  deserted  his 
employment.    Mr.  Crompton  indeed  proposes  "a  juster  law 
*'  for  enforcing  the  payment  of  penalties  against  the  poor  " ; 
but  in  many  cases  workmen,  when    they    break  their 
engagements,  migrate  to  other  districts ;    and  the  distress 
to  which  their  families  are  reduced  when  labour  is  in- 
terrupted would  generally  render  the  recovery  of  penalties 
impossible.    When  the  present  law  is  put  in  force,  only 
a  few  ringleaders  are  prosecuted ;  but  the  imposition  of 
penalties,  if  it  is  to  have  any  effect,  must  be  indiscriminate 
and  universal.    If  workmen  require  Truck  Acts  and  Acts 
to  enforce  the  payment  of  wages  in  money,  thay  must  be 
prepared  for  legislation  to  enforce  their  duties  as  well 
as  their  rights.    One  of  Mr.  Crompton's  proposals  for  the 
benefit  of  Trade  Unions  is  that  "  no  conspiracy  to  commit 
"  an  act  for  which  a  maximum  penalty  is  already  imposed  by 
"  statute  shall  subject  any  person  to  a  greater  or  other 
"  penalty  than  that  which  is  so  imposed."    If  Mr.  Crompton 
means  that  the  proposed  enactment  shall  apply  to  all  cases, 
it  may  be  answered  that  a  momentous  change  in  the  criminal 
law  ought  not  to  be  introduced  for  the  convenience  of  a  single 
class  which  may  be  especially  liable  to  engage  in  conspiracies. 
If,  on   the  other  hand,  the   provision   is  to   alfect  only 
trade  conspiracies,  the  proposal,  whatever  may  be  its  merits, 
certainly  partakes  of  the  nature  of  class  legislation.   It  is 
possible  that  the  leaders  of  the  Trade  Unions  may  be  mis- 
taken in  their  beUef  that  unlimited  license,  combined  with 
exceptional  privileges,  would  promote  the  interest  of  the 
workmen.  The  commercial  and  industrial  greatness  of  England 
has  grown  up  imder  conditions  which  the  Trade  Unions 
desire  not  to  modify,  but  to  subvert.    It  may  well  be  that  the 
profits  which  the  workmen  desire  to  share  may  be  largely 
reduced,  if  not  ultimately  annihilated,  by  the  destruction  of 
industrial  discipline  and  by  the  diminution  of  labour.  In 
all  quarters  the  disastrous  consequences  of  the  successful 
struggle  of  the  colliers  are  causing  distress  and  alarm.  Sir 
William  Armstrong  at  Newcastle  and  Messrs  Minton  in 
Staffordshire  show  how  the  reduction  in  the  supply  of  coal 
is  sapping  the  foimdations  of  the  national  prosperity  by 
rendering  production  dearer  or  more  difficult.    The  cotton 
workmen  of  Lancashire  will  perhaps  soon  be  forced  to 
recognize  the  injury  to  themselves  which  may  be  caused  by 
the  eniccessful  efforts  of  another  class  of  workmen  to  reduce 
their  hours  of  labour.    It  is  no  consolation  to  the  general 
community  to  be  assured  that  the  coalowners  have  profited 
by  the  restriction  of  supplies  which  has  been  effected  by  the 
norkmcn. 


FRANCE. 

THE  Committee  of  Tltiirty  might  lead  a  pleasant  life  if  it 
were  not  for  M.  TniiiRS.  They  exercise  for  the  time  being 
all  that  constituent  power  of  which  the  Assembly  has  shown 
itself  so  jealous.  Th(  y  ai-e  beyond  the  reach  of  furious  debates, 
and  in  so  small  a  i)ody  the  majority  can  thoroughly  realize 
that  it  is  a  majority  .    la  the  Assembly  itself  there  is  neces- 
sarily some  uncerti  i'ity  as  to  the  result  of  even  the  best  pre- 
pared division  ;  bi  t  when  there  are  only  thirty  members  to 
be  consulted,  and  twenty  of  them  can  be  trusted  to  vote  one 
waj^,  there  is  a  cnstant  assurance  of  safety  which  must  be 
inexpressibly  soot"       to  storm-tost  Conservatives.  All  would 
go  well  if  they  couiu  oniy  be  dispensed  from  these  terrible 
interviews  with  the  President.     He  is  externally  polite  and 
considerate ;  he  expresses  the  utmost  deference  for  the  views  of 
the  Committee ;  he  accepts  with  a  few  alterations  here  and 
there  all  the  restrictions  they  wish  to  impose  upon  him ;  he  is 
constantly  protesting  his  desire  to  live  in  absolute  agreement 
with   them.*    But   then   these   few   alterations   here  and 
there  have  an  unfortunate  way  of  going  to  the  very  root  of 
the  matter.    To  be  sure  it  is  merely  a  question  of  introducing 
or  omitting  a  word ;   only  the  word  is  always  an  im- 
portant one.     The  draft  comes  out  of  M.  Thiers's  hands 
very   little   changed   in  form,  but  absolutely   changed  in 
substance.    The  interview  on  Monday  was  unusually  bitter 
in   this   way.     It  seems  probable  that  the  Committee 
genuinely  believed  that  M.  Broet's  proposal  would  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  President.     They  had  first,  therefore,  the 
annoyance  of  agreeing  upon  a  compromise,  and  then  the 
further  annoyance  of  finding  that  their  labour  had  been  thrown 
away.    Possibly  M.  Thiers  feels  his  position  in  the  Assembly 
stronger  than  it  was  a  fortnight  ago,  and  is  consequently  in- 
disposed to  submit  to  restrictions  which,  when  M.  Broet's 
proposal  was  first  talked  of,  he  thought   might  not  be 
intolerable.    M.  Broet  wished  to  save  the  dignity  of  the 
Committee  by  giving  the  Assembly  a  nominal  right  to  refuse  to 
hear  the  President,  and  as  this  right  would  have  been  exer- 
cised under  the  same  terrible  sanction  as  any  other  right  which 
the  Assembly  claims  against  M.  Thiers,  it  would  certainly 
have  been  suffered  to  lie  in  abeyance.   M.  Thiers  now  declares 
in  effect  that  even  this  appearance  of  restraint,  this  mere 
shadow  of  silence,  is  disagreeable  to  him,  and  accordingly  he 
furnishes  the  Committee  with  a  modified  version  of  their  Article 
on  Interpellations.    The  draft  of  this  modification,  if  it  were 
set  out  in  plain  words,  would  be  something  of  this  sort.  The 
President  of  the  Republic  communicates  with  the  Assembly 
in  writing ;  but  he  may  communicate  with  it  by  word  of 
mouth  whenever,  as  often  as,  and  on  what  subjects  he 
pleases.    The  exception  does  not  prove  the  rule ;  it  is  the 
rule.     That  whick  purports  to  be  the  rule  is  merely  so 
much  surplusage.    It  is  as  though  the  Committee  had  said 
in  the  first  instance  that  M.  Thiers  must  not  call  in  person 
on  the  Assembly,  but  send  in  writing  anything  he  wishes 
to  say,  and  then  in  the  next  sentence  had  allowed  him 
to  call,  provided  that  he  always  sends  up  his  card  instead  of 
giving  his  name  to  the  servant.    Of  course  the  form  in  which 
this  is  expressed  is  sufficiently  decorous.    The  President  is  to 
be  heard  when  the  interpellations  addressed  to  a  Minister 
and  the  petitions  addressed  to  the  Assembly  relate  to  foreign 
affairs,  but  not  when  they  relate  to  home  affairs.     In  the 
latter  case  each  Minister  will  answer  for  himself.     But  if 
the  Council  of  Ministers  are  of  opinion  that  the  questions 
raised  relate  to  the  general  policy  of  the  Government,  and  so 
involve  the  responsibility  of  the  President,  he  is  to  be  heard 
even  upon  home  affairs.     M.  Thiers  is  willing  to  accept 
M.  Broet's  amendment,   provided  that  M.   Broet  will 
recast  it  in  this  sense.     Considering  that  the  gist  of  that 
amendment,  the  one  thing  that  gave  it  a  right  to  exist, 
was   the   reservation   to    the   Assembly   of  the  decision 
when  M.  Thiers  should  be  heard,  and  that  M.  Thiers  now 
declares  that  he  can  only  accept  it  on  condition  that  the 
decision  is  transferred  from  the  Assembly  to  the  Presidest, 
M.  BROiiT  will  perhaps  not  think  it  worth  while  to  bestow  any 
further  trouble  on  it.    M.  Thiers  is  not  now  willing  even  ,,lo 
leave  the  Chamber  as  soon  as  he  has  spoken.    He  insists  that 
he  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  till  the  debate  is  over,  and  to 
interpose  such  further  corrections  and  explanations  as  he 
thinks  necessary.    After  this  clear  entinciation  of  M.  Thiers's 
views,  the  Committee  will  probably  be  anxious  to  bring 
their  labours  to  an  end  as  soon  as  possible.    It  seems  to  be 
understood  that  they  have  given  up  the  idea  of  carrying  the 
points  at  issue  between  them  and  M.  Thiers  before  the 
Assembly.    They  know  how  certain  the  President  is  to  hava 
the  advantage  in  that  arena,  and  they  wisely  decline  to  court 
a  useless  defeat. 
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It  appears  from  M.  Thiers's  speeceh  at  the  sitting  of  the 
Committee  on  Wednesday  that  the  (government  is  prepared 
with  a  scheme  for  the  construction  ^  of  a  Second  Chamber. 
M.  Thieus's  last  theory  on  the  subject  is  that  the  guarantees 
which  are  to  secure  the  conservative  .character  of  this  body 
are  to  be  sought  not  so  much  in  the  electors  as  in  the  elected. 
The  same  persons  who  vote  for  the  j^lssembly  are  to  vote  for 
the  Second  Chamber,  but  their  choice  is  to  be  restricted  to 
candidates  who  fulfil  certain  conditions.  This  combination 
of  the  ideas  of  an  official  Senate  and  a  Eepresentative  Body  is 
perhaps  as  likely  to  succeed  as  any  other  suggestion  that 
could  be  made.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  nobody 
in  France  except  M.  Thiees  seqms  to  believe  in  a 
Second  Chamber,  and  that  nobody  quite  knows  why 
M.  Thiej^s  insists  on  believing  in  it.  He  has  certainly 
taken  pains  that  the  members,  of  it  shall  not  be  so 
distinguished  as  to  overshadow  the  popular  House.  The 
electors,  it  seems,  are  to  choose  deputies  who  have  been  such 
for  five  years— after  which  time  a  man  may  be  trusted  not  to 
wish  to  leave  the  Assembly,  unless  he  has  been  more  or  less 
of  a  failure  in  it ;  members  of  former  Assemblies — who  have 
either  failed  to  get  re-elected,  or  have  not  felt  confidence 
enough  in  themselves  to  try  the  experiment ;  Presidents  of 
Tribunals  and  Chambers  of  Commerce — who  rarely  trouble 
themselves  about  politics ;  and  men  who  have  filled  superior 
positions  in  public  departments — and  may  therefore  be  trusted 
not  rashly  to  oppose  the  Government  for  the  time  being.  The 
elements  of  a  distinguished  Chamber  do  not  seem  to  be  forth- 
coming here  in  anything  like  dangerous  abundance.  A  body 
so  constituted  may  be  of  use  in  the  practical  business  of  legis- 
lation, but  it  will  not  have  much  chance  of  being  listened  to 
— perhaps  it  will  rarely  have  time  to  speak — in  those  political 
convulsions  in  Avhich  the  moderating  influence  of  a  Second 
Chamber  is  conventionally  supposed  to  be  valuable.  The 
Committee  is  more  really  interested,  no  doubt,  in  modifying 
the  law  under  which  the  First  Chamber  is  elected  than  in  pro- 
viding a  check  to  its  action  when  elected.  That  some  change 
will  be  made  may  be  taken  as  certain,  since  M.  Tiiieks  has 
told  the  Committee  that  a  new  election  cannot  possibly  be 
held  with  the  law  as  it  stands.  The  Eadical  journals  are 
wonderfully  constant  in  their  support  of  the  President, 
but  they  would  hardly  have  declared  themselves  satisfied  with 
this  declaration  if  they  had  not  felt  assured  that  the 
alterations  contemplated  by  the  Government  do  not  really 
effect  any  transfer  of  power.  Nothing  indeed  can  be  more 
cautious  than  M.  Thieus's  own  language  upon  this  point. 
He  frankly  admits  that  he  used  to  be  very  much  afraid  of 
universal  suffrage,  and  he  does  not  profess  to  have  any 
very  high  opinion  of  it  now.  But  the  events  which  paved  the 
way  for  the  Empire  have  taught  him  that,  if  universal  suffrage 
is  a  dangerous  servant,  it  is  a  still  more  dangerous  enemy. 
The  law  of  the  31st  May,  1851,  put  a  Aveapon  into  the 
hands  of  Napoleon  HI.  of  which  the  authors  of  the  Bill  were 
the  first  to  feel  the  force.  If  the  Assembly  had  not  reduced 
the  number  of  the  electors,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  the 
Prince  Puesident  to  put  himself  forward  as  the  champion  of 
universal  suffrage  against  a  factious  and  oligarchical  minority. 
The  fruit  of  the  Assembly's  policy  was  seen  in  the  indiffer- 
ence with  which  the  working-men  of  Paris  at  first  regarded 
the  Coup  d'etat,  and  in  the  case  with  which  a  condonation  of  it 
was  afterwards  obtained.  A  Legislature  which  imdertakes  to 
restrict  tlie  suffrage  confesses  that  it  does  not  possess  the  con- 
fidence of  u  portion  of  the  constituencies  which  in  name  it 
represents.  Either  this  jjortion  is  an  insignificant  fraction  of 
the  electpral  body,  or  it  is  an  appreciable  clement  of  it.  In 
tlie  first  case  it  can  do  but  little  mischief  anywhere ;  in  the 
latter  case  it  will  do  more  mischief  outside  the  Assembly  than  it 
is  ever  likely  to  do  inside.  The  recollection  of  tlie  plebiscites 
still  casts  a  certain  halo  round  the  memory  of  the  Empire. 
Nothing  would  do  so  much  to  give  this  halo  a  revived 
radiance  as  a  measure  which  should  enable  the  Bonapartists  to 
say  tkat  the  As.seiuljly,  conscious  of  the  Imperialist  leanings  of 
flio  French  people,  had  tried  to  deny  them  the  means  of  ex- 
pression. AVhatever  reason  educated  politicians  may  have  to 
distrust  universal  suffrage,  they  cannot  do  a  less  wise  thing 
than  Kccnn  to  be  afraid  of  it  in  a  country  where  it  has  been  in 
uninterrupted  operation  for  two-and-twenty  years. 


THE  LAST  PROrOSAL  OF  THE  EDUCATION 
LEAGUE. 

A MEETING  of  the  Education  League  in  London  just 
before  tho  opening  of  Parliament  ni.'iy  bo  considered  as 
cxprctsiiig  tho  Secularist  ulliinaluui.  On  this  ground  tlio 
rcaolutiona  adopted  ut  Exoler  Hall  ou  Tuesday  dcservo  careful  1 


exammation.  They  set  out  the  changes  in  the  Education  Act 
which  the  Government  must  propose  if  they  do  not  wish  to 
quarrel  with  the  Nonconformist  section  of  the  Liberal  pr.rfy. 
These  changes  are  the  repeal  of  the  25th  clause,  the  universal 
establishment  of  School  Boards  and  of  compulsory  attendance 
at  school,  the  abolition  of  school  fees,  and  the  application  of 
public  funds  and  local  rates  to  the  teaching  of  secular  know- 
ledge alone.  Here  is  a  perfectly  consistent  and  intelligible 
programme.  Let  us  consider  what  consequences  are  involved 
in  the  acceptance  of  it. 

It  may  be  well  to  say  at  starting  that  the  proposals  of  the 
League  are  not  in  our  judgment  theoretically  open  to  the  ob- 
jections on  religious  grounds  which  are  usually  brought  against 
them.    On  the  contrary,  they  might  in  their  abstract  form  be 
accepted  by  theDenominationalists  without  any  detriment  what- 
ever to  the  efficacy  of  Denominational  teaching.  The  Church  of 
England  and  every  other  religious  body  which  cares  to  present 
the  articles  of  its  belief  to  the  minds  of  young  children  would 
have  substantially  the  same  opportunities  of  doing  so  under 
the  arrangement  proposed  by  the  League  that  it  has  now.  The 
only  difference  would  be  that  the  zeal  which  the  clergy  now 
display  in  raising  money  to  teach  other  things  beside  religion 
would  then  be  altogether  available  for  raising  money  to  teach 
religion,  and  the  effect  would  probably  Le  seen  in  a  fresh 
outburst  of  Denominational  energy.    If  the  Leao-ue  were 
given  all  that  they  ask,  their  Nonconformist  supporters  mio-ht 
before  long  regret  that  they  had  been  so  ill  advised  as°to 
relieve  the  Denominationalists  of  so  heavy  a  burden.    If  no 
other  interests  were  at  stake  than  those  of  contending  educa- 
tional theorists,  the  Secularists  and  the  Denominationahsts 
might  safely  be  left  to  fight  out  their  battle  for  themselves. 
If  the  Denominationalists  won,  they  woidd  keep  Avhat  they 
have ;  if  they  were  beaten,  they  would  get  more  than  they 
have.    Either  issue  is  one  with  which  we  should  be  perfectly 
well  satisfied.    But  there  are  other  interests  at  stake.  The 
changes  demanded  by  the  League  are  too  radical  in  theiy 
nature  not  to  exercise  a  very  decided  influence  for  good  or 
evil  on  the  elementary  education  of  the  country.    The  repeal 
of  the  25  th  clause  of  the  Education  Act,  about  which  so 
much  has  been  said,  becomes  a  trifling  matter  when  compared 
with  the  universal  establishment  of  free  schools.    It  has  often 
been  insisted  that,  if  School  Boards  refuse  to  pay  the  fees  of 
indigent  children  in  attendance  at  Denominational  schools, 
they  must  be  prepared  to  build  a  school  within  reach  of  every 
such  child.    But  if  schools  free  to  all  comers  are  once  set  up, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  stop  anywhere  short  of  building  a 
school  within  reach  of  every  child  requiring  elementary 
education.   A  free  school  for  a  few  children  chosen  at  random 
is  an  anomaly.    The  only  means  of  insuring  that  no  parent 
shall  be  forced  to  send  his  child  to  a  Denominational  school 
when  he  would  prefer  a  secular  school  is  to  set  up  secular 
schools  in  sufficient  numbers  to  take  in  the  whole  poptdation 
fiilling  within  the  school  age.   It  is  no  wonder  that,  with  such 
a  design  as  this  in  his  brain,  Mr.  Dixon  should  repudiate  eco- 
nomy in  education.  He  is  ready  to  throw  upon  the  community 
the  whole  cost  of  educating  the  children  in  elementary  schools 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  thirteen.    The  money  which  is 
now  derived  from  school  fees,  and  the  money  which  is  now 
obtained  from  voluntary  subscription,  are  to  be  alike  sacrificed. 
The  State,  which  no^v  bears  perhaps  a  third  of  the  expense,  is 
in  future  to  bear  the  whole.    Nor  is  it  surprising  that  Mr. 
Dixon,  having  made  up  his  mind  so  far,  shoidd  further  pro- 
pose to  throAV  a  large  proportion  of  this  burden  upon  tho 
Imperial  revenues.    It  is  his  only  chance  of  raising  flie 
money.    To  ask  the  ratepayers  to  educate  every  poor  child  in 
the  country  out  of  their  own  jxioketa  would  be  tantamount  to 
postponing  the  further  consideration  of  the  educ;ition  question 
until  after  tho  people  had  been  educated.    Even  as  tWngs 
stand  now,  with  a  great  part  of  tho  work  done  by  private 
energy,  the  difficulty  of  working  the  Education  Act  in  country 
districts  will  often  be  very  great.    In  many  cases  an  unex- 
pressed compromise  has  been  arrived  at  by  which  tho  parson 
and  the  squire  find  most  of  tho  money,  and  in  return  have 
the  control  of  tho  education  given  in  tho  parisli.    It  might 
not  bo  difficult  to  disturb  this  settlement  by  stirring  up  tJic 
farmers  to  insist  upon  tlic  control  of  tho  education  being 
made  over  to  them ;  but  so  f;ir  as  they  took  up  this  cry, 
it  would  bo  under  tho  influence  of  a  hazy  notion  that 
the  money  would  somcliow  go  on  being  provided  as  usual. 
On  the  occasion  of  tiie  rate-collector's  next  visit  this  littlo 
error  would  bo  set  right,  and  tho  result  of  tho  correction 
Avould  probably  be  seen  in  a  bonfire  crowned  by  Mr.  Dixon's 
cfligy,  and  in  llio  return  at  tho  next  School  Board  election  of 
mumbcrs  deeply  j)lcilgud  to  cut  down  tho  education  rate.  In 
theory  of  courso  tho  Education  Dcparlmuut  mij^ht  mako  thia 
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policy  of  no  avail.  It  has  ample  powers  to  step  in  and  do  the 
•work  whenever  the  local  authorities  refuse  to  do  it  or  do  it 
inadequately.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  take  this  course  in  a 
few  flagrant  instances,  and  quite  another  thing  to  take  it  as 
part  of  the  regular  working  of  the  Education  Act. 

It  argues  a  real  advance  in  Mr.  Dixon's  knowledge  of 
the  subject  that  he  should  have  discerned  these  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  paying  for  a  system  of  universal  free  education 
out  of  the  rates.  Such  progressive  enlightenment  gives 
"round  for  hope  that  when  he  has  thought  a  little  more  he 
will  see  difficulties  equally  serious  in  the  way  of  paying  for 
it  out  of  the  Queen's  taxes.  A  proposal  to  save  an  outlay 
from  becoming  unpopular  by  throwing  it  upon  the  Imperial 
revenue  usually  involves  the  assumption  that  the  taxpayers 
will  either  not  feel  the  additional  burden,  or  will  not  dis- 
tinguish the  particular  object  for  which  it  is  imposed  from 
the  general  mass  of  national  expenditure.  Within  certain 
moderate  limits  this  assumption  is  no  doubt  correct.  This 
very  question  of  education  supplies  an  instance.  Had  the 
grant  in  aid  of  voluntary  schools  been  raised  by  rates, 
it  woiild  never  have  gone  on  unchallenged  for  so  many 
years.  But  it  is  impossible  that  such  an  outlay  as  that  con- 
templated by  Mr.  Dixon  should  be  kept  within  moderate 
limits.  On  the  hypothesis  that  the  burden  would  not  be  felt, 
there  would  be  no  check  to  its  increase.  Each  district  would 
understand  that  in  proportion  as  it  increased  its  school 
accommodation  and  raised  its  standard  of  education,  it  would 
be  enabled  to  put  its  hand  more  deeply  into  the  national 
pocket.  A  very  few  years  of  this  process  would  raise 
the  Education  estimate  to  a  sum  which  would  entirely 
derange  the  customary  calculations  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  Either  some  very  large  item  of  our  present  ex- 
penditure would  have  to  be  cut  off,  or  the  public  revenue 
would  have  to  be  permanently  increased.  The  first  alternative 
is  all  but  impossible.  So  long  as  the  state  of  the  world 
remains  what  it  is,  there  can  be  no  considerable  diminution 
in  the  military  and  naval  estimates,  and  all  suggestions 
pointing  to  economy  on  a  large  scale  almost  invariably  imply 
a  saving  in  one  or  other  of  these  directions.  The  second 
alternative  would  therefore  have  to  be  resorted  to.  An 
additional  fourpence  in  the  pound  of  Income-tax  might  meet 
the  need,  at  all  events  for  some  time.  But  as  soon  as  the  tax- 
payer thoroughly  comprehended  that  this  additional  strain  had 
been  put  on  solely  to  satisfy  the  crotchets  of  the  Education 
League,  he  would  become  quite  as  restive  under  it  as  the  rate- 
payer. Turn  it  what  way  you  will,  the  question  in  the  end 
comes  to  this — Is  the  country  to  be  educated  on  the  existing 
system,  with  the  Denominations  finding  a  large  part  of  the 
cost  in  return  for  certain  not  very  important  concessions,  and 
with  the  parents  of  the  children  educated  finding  another 
large  part?  Or  is  a  bran  new  system  to  be  substituted 
according  to  which  both  these  sources  of  supply  are  to  be 
closed,  and  the  whole  cost  thrown  on  the  community  ? 
In  point  of  symmetry,  and  even  of  economy — meaning  by 
economy  the  proportion  between  expenditure  and  results — the 
latter  system  may  have  the  advantage.  But  it  has  one  disad- 
vantage which  in  the  eyes  of  unprejudiced  persons  will  more 
than  counterbalance  this  superiority.  If  elementary  education 
were  thus  handed  over  en  bloc  to  the  commmiity,  the  chances 
are  that  Englishmen  would  remain  uneducated. 

Still  in  the  interests  of  educational  progress  it  is  greatly  to 
be  desired  that  the  present  controversy  should,  if  possible,  be 
amicably  settled.  There  is  not  much  chance  that  the  League 
will  formally  withdraw  the  demand  which  it  has  formulated 
after  so  much  preparation.  But  it  may  be  that  the  members 
individually  are  more  open  to  reason  than  the  members  collec- 
tively. In  the  hope  that  this  may  be  the  case,  we  venture  to 
offer  one  suggestion.  There  is  an  intelligible  distinction  be- 
tween Denominational  schools  regarded  as  vehicles  of  secular 
instruction  and  Denominational  schools  regarded  as  vehicles  of 
religious  instruction.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  ad- 
ditional precautions  being  taken  to  insure  that  public  money 
shall  only  be  given  them  in  the  former  character,  equivalent 
precautions  being  also  taken  to  protect  the  freedom  of  the 
religions  teaching.  If  this  object  is  not  already  secured,  by 
all  means  let  it  be  secured.  Any  proposals  of  the  League  or  its 
members  which  point  in  this  direction  deserve,  and  would  be 
sure  of  receiving,  the  careful  attention  of  the  Government. 


SPAIN. 

IF  King  Amadeo  and  his  infant  heir  survive  for  a  few 
years,  it  seems  possible  that  the  dynasty  may  at  last  be 
established.  The  King  has  no  need  of  dividing  that  he  may 
govern,  for  the  division  is  ready  to  his  hand.    In  Spain  even 


more  than  in  France  no  faction  will,  except  for  some  tem- 
porary intrigue,  cither  coalesce  with  another  or  submit  to  the 
decision  of  the  majority.  A  few  weeks  ago  a  serious  danger 
threatened  the  existing  Government  through  the  declaration 
of  the  Duke  of  Monti'knsier  that  he  had  waived  his  own 
pretensions  to  the  Crown  in  favour  of  his  nephew.  Some  of 
the  principal  personages  in  the  State  and  the  army,  including 
ToPETE  and  SEnRAKO,  have  always  supported  tlio  claims  of 
the  Duke  of  Montpexsier,  while  a  large  party  adheres  to  the 
cause  of  the  exiled  Queen  and  her  son.  Although  the  Con- 
servatives are  powerless  in  the  present  Cortes,  they  had  a 
large  majority  iu  the  last,  and  their  leaders  possess  much 
social  and  political  influence.  Fortunately  for  the  Govern- 
ment, before  the  fusion  could  produce  any  practical  result, 
it  had  already  burst  asunder.  Under  some  provocation 
whicli  is  not  clearly  explained,  the  Duke  of  Montpensier  has 
Avithdrawn  his  allegiance  from  Don  Alfonso,  on  the  j^retext 
that  the  expulsion  of  the  Queen  was  caused  by  her  personal 
and  political  misconduct.  If  the  fusion  had  at  one  time  a 
real  existence,  it  seems  a  capricious  proceeding  to  declare 
that  it  is  at  an  end  on  grounds  which  were  equally  valid 
when  the  two  Pretenders  thought  fit  to  unite  their  interests. 
Any  attempt  which  might  have  been  made  to  patch  up  the 
quarrel  has  been  rendered  useless  by  a  violent  answer  returned 
by  the  Queen.  Her  opinion  is,  not  that  she  was  dethroned  by 
her  own  fault,  but  that  she  and  her  son  were  tlio  victims  of 
her  brother-in-law's  irregular  ambition.  It  has  always 
been  believed  that  the  Duke  furnished  pecuniary  aid  to  the 
promoters  of  the  Eevolution  of  September ;  and  he  would 
probably  have  succeeded  to  supreme  power,  either  as  Regent 
or  as  King,  if  Priji  had  not  assumed  the  control  of  affairs 
and  overruled  the  wishes  of  Topete  and  Serrano.  The  irri- 
tation of  the  Queen,  though  excusable,  is  highly  impolitic, 
inasmuch  as  the  hostility  or  neutrality  of  the  partisans  of  the 
Duke  of  Montpensier  might  seriously  affect  her  chance  of 
success,  if,  in  the  conflict  of  parties,  there  were  any  opening  for 
a  Bourbon  restoration.  The  Duke  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  a  competitor  for  a  throne  to  which  he  has  no  hereditary 
claim.  As  a  foreigner  he  is  unpopular ;  and  his  reputed  love 
of  money  has  not  tended  to  dissipate  Spanish  dislike.  The 
utmost  that  he  can  do  will  be,  with  the  aid  of  his  personal 
followers,  to  impede  or  to  further  the  pretensions  of  his 
nephcAV.  Perhaps  his  motive  for  producing  a  rupture  with 
the  ex-QuEEN  may  have  been  a  desire  to  release  himself  from 
the  dangerous  liability  of  conspiring  in  favour  of  a  restoration. 
For  the  present  he  has  rendered  the  only  service  in  his  power 
to  King  Amadeo,  who  perhaps  shares  with  the  Republicans  the 
satisfaction  of  watching  the  squabbles  of  the  hostile  Royalist 
factions.  It  is  possible  that  the  birth  of  a  son  in  the  palace  at 
Madrid  may  diminish  the  popular  prejudice  against  an  alien. 
'A  Republican  orator  lately  drew  an  absurd  comparison  be- 
tween King  Amadeo  and  Joseph  Bonaparte,  whose  personal 
merits,  as  he  said,  never  reconciled  the  country  to  the 
dominion  of  a  Frenchman.  It  was  not  thought  worth  while  to 
remark  that  Joseph's  title  was  exclusively  founded  on  the 
dictation  of  Napoleon,  who  had  made  himself  temporarily 
master  of  Spain  by  a  series  of  acts  of  unprecedented 
violence  and  perfidy.  King  Amadeo  would  never  have  set 
foot  in  Spain  if  he  had  not  been  invited  by  the  representatives 
of  the  nation,  who  had  a  short  time  before  been  elected 
with  the  express  mandate  of  selecting  a  prince  to  fill  the 
vacant  throne.  The  reasons  against  preferring  Don  Alfonso 
or  any  other  Spaniard  Avere  deemed  by  the  Cortes  con- 
clusive, and  it  therefore  only  remained  to  look  abroad  for  a 
King.  By  universal  admission  King  Aihadeo  is  personally 
superior  to  any  of  his  rivals ;  and  he  may  now  perhaps  profit 
by  the  accident  which  has  made  his  infant  son  a  native-born 
Spaniard. 

The  chronic  insurrection  of  the  Carlists  in  the  Northern 
provinces  has  once  more  commenced.  It  is  stated  that  the 
leaders  rely  on  the  unpopularity  of  the  Government  which 
has  arisen  from  the  recent  enforcement  of  the  legal  conscrip- 
tion, and  that  they  also  rely  on  the  embarrassment  which  may 
be  occasioned  by  Republican  disturbances  in  the  great  towns 
and  in  the  South.  It  seems  a  mistake  on  their  part  to  have 
waited  till  the  late  revolt  of  the  extreme  Republicans  at 
Malaga  and  other  places  had  been  suppressed ;  but  the  Carlist 
bands  seem  to  be  unusually  numerous,  and  they  have  in  many 
places  intercepted  communication.  San  Sebastian,  no  longer 
a  fortress,  was  thought  to  be  in  danger,  though  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  irregular  troops  Avould  attempt  permanently 
to  occupy  a  peninsular  position  where  their  retreat  might  be 
cut  ofE  by  an  inferior  force  acting  in  concert  Avith  two  or  three 
vessels  of  war.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  in  parts 
of  Biscay,  and  of  one  or  two  other  Northern  provinces,  there 
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prevails  a  feeling  of  attachment  to  the  male  line  of  the 
Bourbons,  combmed  perhaps  with  a  stronger  distaste  for 
modern  innovations  and  new  forms  of  government.  That  with 
the  aid  of  irregular  bands,  commanded  in  many  cases  by 
warlike  priests,  the  Duke  of  Madrid  should  establish  himself 
on  the  throne  of  Spain  seems  to  be  wholly  impossible ;  but 
his  party  is  evidently  strong  enough  to  give  much  trouble  to 
the  Government  at  a  time  when  there  is  elsewhere  an  extra- 
ordinary drain  on  its  military  resources.  If  the  adherents  of 
Isabella  and  Alfonso  have  any  definite  plans,  they  probably 
rely  on  the  defection  of  a  portion  of  the  army  rather  than  on 
a  popular  enthusiasm  for  their  cause  which  has  certainly  no 
existence.  In  her  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Montpensier  the 
Queen  openly  avows  her  determination  to  encourage  any  con- 
spiracy or  movement  in  her  favour  which  may  seem  to  ofEer 
a  reasonable  prospect  of  success.  The  partisans  of  her  family 
at  Madrid  are  scarcely  more  reticent ;  and  they  lose  no  op- 
portunity of  reminding  the  King  by  personal  slights  that  they 
no  longer  recognize  his  title.  The  present  Ministers  exhibited 
excessive  indulgence  when  one  of  their  number  boasted  in  the 
Cortes  that  any  member  was  at  liberty  to  declare  his  prefer- 
ence either  for  a  rival  dynasty  or  even  for  a  Republic.  Every 
Government  ought,  as  long  as  it  exists,  to  assume  to  itself  a 
sort  of  divine  right,  by  treating  all  dispute  of  its  title  as  a 
political  offence.  The  Duchess  of  Torre,  wife  of  Marshal 
Serrano,  lately  refused  to  act  as  godmother  to  the  infant 
Prince  of  Asturias,  on  the  offensive  ground  that,  belonging 
to  a  Creole  family  in  Cuba,  she  could  not  countenance  a 
Sovereign  who  menaced  the  institutions  of  her  native 
island. 

In  the  meantime  Zorrilla's  policy  is  consistent  with  pru- 
dence as  well  as  with  principle.  In  prosecuting  his  scheme  of 
emancipation  he  has  temporarily  rallied  the  Republicans  to 
his  side ;  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  intelligent  and  patriotic 
Spaniards  can  appreciate  the  difference  between  a  great  and 
beneficent  public  measure. and  the  wretched  and  selfish  objects 
•which  are  pursued  by  the  various  sections  of  the  Opposition. 
In  one  of  the  most  famous  and  most  statesmanlike  of  his 
speeches  Demosthenes  reproved  the  Athenians  for  following, 
after  the  manner  of  an  awkward  boxer,  every  blow  after  it 
had  been  delivered  by  guarding  the  place  against  which  it 
had  been  directed.  Sound  policy  required  that  they  should 
resolve  beforehand  on  their  political  and  strategical  plans, 
and  choose  their  own  points  of  attack,  instead  of  servilely 
following  the  movements  of  Philip.  Although  an  Alfonsist 
lately  asserted  that  by  abolishing  slavery  in  Porto  Rico  the 
Ministers  were  providing  recruits  for  the  Carlist  forces,  the 
true  method  of  weakening  the  adversaries  of  the  dynasty  is  to 
prove  that  the  Government  can  be  vigorous  in  legislation  for 
the  colonies  even  while  it  is  harassed  by  factious  disturbances 
at  home.  In  spite  of  the  clamour  of  partisans  and  the  invec- 
tives of  their  journals,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the 
abolition  of  slavery  will  be  popular  in  Spain,  if  only  Zorrilla 
can  remove  the  suspicion  that  he  is  acting  under  foreign  dic- 
tation. There  is  reason  to  hope  that  Mr.  Fish's  characteristic 
diplomacy  has  failed  in  its  effect  through  excess  of  astuteness. 
The  publication  of  the  despatch  of  October  29,  which  had 
never  been  presented  at  Madrid,  was  too  transparent  a  con- 
trivance. Mr.  Banks,  as  Chairman  of  theForeignRelations Com- 
mittee in  the  House  of  Representatives,  has  for  a  similar  purpose 
introduced  a  string  of  resolutions  urging  the  President  to 
interfere  in  various  ways  with  the  domestic  administration  of 
Cuba.  Prudent  Spanish  politicians,  instead  of  gratifying  the 
hopes  of  their  American  advisers  by  angrily  rejecting  their 
counsels,  will  appreciate  the  necessity  of  depriving  them  of 
their  latest  pretext  for  coveting  the  possession  of  Cuba.  The 
passage  of  the  Emancipation  Bill  through  the  Cortes  will  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  announcement  that  the  project  has 
been  lavourably  received  in  Porto  Rico,  where  the  slaves  will 
probably  be  liberated  during  the  present  year.  It  is  reported 
that  oven  in  Cuba  the  proprietors  of  slaves  have  begun  to 
consider  the  expediency  of  immediate  emancipation.  They 
cjmnot  but  prefer  a  liberal  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their 
property  to  tlic  total  loss  which  has  been  suflered  by  their 
neigiibours  in  the  Southern  States  of  the  American  Union. 
If  their  island  were  forcibly  annexed,  they  would  bo  inevitably 
cxpo.sed  to  the  same  fate;  nor  is  it  absolutely  certain  that 
they  will  1)0  able  to  rely  hereafter  on  just  and  liberal  treat- 
ment at  the  liands  of  the  Spanish  Legislature.  If  the  extreme 
liojiublicans  were  unfortunately  even  for  a  short  time  in  the 
possesHion  of  the  Government,  lanalics  who  propose  the 
wholesale  cxprojiriatiou  of  landownera  and  capitali.sla  would 
not  bo  diH|)OHed  to  offer  compensation  lor  the  einaiicipation  of 
f;kivcH.  Whatever  may  bo  tlio  roBultof  the  jjresent  movement 
iji  Cuba,  it  is  im^toubiblo  that  Uio  colony  hliould  for  any  long 


time  refuse  to  follow  the  example  of  Porto  Rico.  If  Zorrilla 
succeeds  in  relieving  Spain  and  the  Colonies  from  a  scandal 
which  is  at  the  same  time  a  danger,  he  will  deserve,  and 
he  will  probably  receive,  the  gratitude  and  esteem  of  his 
countrymen. 


CANADA. 

THERE  is  a  curious  infatuation  which  sometimes  leads 
people  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  touch  on  subjects  which 
for  every  reason  had  better  be  left  alone.  There  is  a  well- 
known  story  of  Charles  Lamb  visiting  the  relations  of  a  lady 
on  the  day  she  was  to  be  hanged.  He  had  been  expressly 
cautioned  not  to  allude  to  the  circumstance  even  in  the  most 
remote  manner,  and  he  was  particularly  anxious  not  to  do  so ; 
but  its  magical  influence  was  too  strong  for  him,  and  in  the 
midst  of  conversation  he  could  not  help  suddenly  lookino-  at 
his  watch  and  blurting  out,  "  Ah,  well,  I  suppose  it  is  all  over 
"  with  poor  Miss  Blandy  now."  Everybody  must  have 
noticed  something  of  the  same  kind  in  private  life ;  how  people 
with  the  strongest  personal  reasons  for  avoiding  particular 
topics  are  almost  certain  to  rush  straight  at  them  as  if  im- 
pelled by  an  irresistible  destiny.  It  is  difEcult  to  explain  the 
recurrence  of  the  Times  to  the  question  of  Canadian  inde- 
pendence except  as  an  aberration  of  this  sort.  Anybody  who 
happened  to  recollect  that  a  few  months  ago  the  Times,  in  an 
odd  fit  of  reckless  and  rather  brutal  cynicism,  had  published 
an  article  telling  the  Canadians  that  it  would  be  well  for 
them  and  for  us  to  part  company,  and  urging  them  to  take 
measures  accordingly,  must  have  thought  that,  of  all  subjects 
in  the  world,  this  was  about  the  last  that  the  Times  would  be 
desirous  of  bringing  into  recollection.  The  article  had  beea 
a  three  days'  wonder.  What  Avas  said  about  it  on  all  hands 
showed  plainly  enough  how  little  it  reflected  the  actual 
opinion  of  the  country,  and  it  naturally  excited  surprise  that 
such  a  prudent  and  circumspect  journal  as  the  Times  should 
have  been  led  astray  in  this  manner.  There  was  nothing 
very  novel  in  the  argument  of  the  article  ;  it  had  been  heard 
in  other  quarters  often  enough  before,  and  was  remarkable 
only  for  the  place  where  it  appeared  ;  like  the  fly  in  amber,  it 
made  one  wonder  how  the  devil  it  got  there.  In  these  days, 
however,  the  world  moves  fast,  and  even  Times'  articles  are 
speedily  forgotten.  What  evil  spirit  prompted  the  Times  to 
rake  up  again  this  luckless  article  ?  Mr.  Tennyson,  it  is  true, 
in  an  ode  to  the  Queen,  had  referred  not  very  respectfully  to 
"  a  strain  to  shame  us  "  which  had  lately  been  heard  concerning 
Canada : — 

"  Keep  you  to  yourselves  ; 
So  loyal  is  too  costly  !  Friends,  j^our  love 
Is  but  a  burthen  ;  loose  the  band  and  go." 

But  the  Laureate  mentioned  no  names,  and  there  was  no  need 
for  the  Times  to  fit  the  cap  on  its  head,  and  to  cry  "  That's  me." 
When  a  mistake  has  been  made  tlie  best  course  is  either  to 
apologize  promptly  or  allow  the  error  to  be  forgotten.  Un- 
fortunately the  Times  not  only  revives  the  memory  of  its  slip^ 
but  tries  to  justify  it. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  inquire  how  far  the  accotmt 
which  the  Times  now  gives  of  its  opinions  on  the  question 
accords  with  the  strong  language  and  painfully  clear  and 
obvious  meaning  of  the  incriminated  article.  It  would  have 
been  well  if  the  Times  had  been  prepared,  not  merely  to 
soften  and  qualify,  but  to  retract  altogether,  the  advice  which 
It  presumed  to  ofler  to  the  Canadians  in  the  name  of  England. 
The  Times  assures  us  that  all  it  has  said,  or  intended  to  say, 
was  that,  as  Canadian  interests  were  not  done  justice  to  during 
the  Anglo-American  negotiations,  it  was  time  for  the  Cana- 
dians to  look  after  their  own  Interests  for  themselves.  Cana- 
dian Ministers  hang  too  much  on  the  lips  of  English  statesmen, 
and  the  Dominion  suffers  from  complications  irom  which  it 
would  be  freed  if  it  took  up  its  independence.  Therefore  the 
Times  repeats  its  former  counsel*: — "  Take  up  your  freedom  - 
"  your  days  of  apprenticeship  are  over."  "  A  Canadian  "  has 
answered  these  arguments  in  a  very  able  and  moderate 
letter.  lie  challenges  the  statements  of  the  writer  of  the  article, 
and  disputes  his  conclusions.  It  appears  that  the  Canadians  arc 
under  the  impression  thattliey  already  enjoy  freedom,  and  they 
have  a  difliculty  in  understanding  what  is  meant  by  appren- 
ticeship. In  the  discussions  between  the  Colonial  and  Home 
Governments  in  regard  to  tariff  legislation,  the  negotiations 
with  the  Hudson's  Biiy  Company,  provisions  for  colonial  self- 
delbnco,  arrangements  for  coinage,  registration  of  shipjiiiig, 
tonnage-tax  on  American  fishing  vessels,  jwtents,  cojiyriglit, 
and  similar  subjects,  Canadian  Ministers,  so  far  Jrom  lianging 
servilely  on  the  lips  of  English  stiitesuien,  have  always  sii  uck 
out  anindepcndont  linolor  themselves  and  adhered  to  iitstuudily. 
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The  spiritless  subserviency  of  Canadian  Ministers  is  probably 
about  the  last  complaint  that  is  likely  to  be  made  against 
them  by  the  Colonial  Office.     It  cannot  be   denied  that 
the  refusal  of  compensation  for  the  Fenian  raids  was  an 
injustice  to  the  Canadians;    but  the  fault  lay  Avith  the 
Americans,  and  not  with  the  English  Government.  The 
question  for  the  Canadians  was  whether  they  would  refuse 
all  the  benefits  of  a  settlement  of  disputes  between  the  English 
and  American  Governments  for  the  sake  of  a  demand  which 
they  knew  perfectly  well  the  American  Government  could  not 
or  would  not  concede.    In  all  negotiations  there  are  points  of 
greater  and  less  importance,  and  statesmanship  is  shown,  not 
in  rigidly  insisting  upon  every  item,  but  in  securing  a  balance 
of  advantages.    The  desire  of  the  English  Government  to  dis- 
pose of  the  American  claims  was  not  a  purely  selfish  desire. 
It  was  dictated  quite  as  much  by  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of 
Canada  as  by  any  apprehensions  of  future  danger  to  England ; 
and  the  Canadians,  on  their  part,  were  wise  enough  to  see  that 
their  own  interests  were  involved  in  a  settlement  just  as  much 
as  ours.    They  felt,  as  "  A  Canadian  "  says,  that  they  needed 
capital  and  population,  and  that  they  could  not  obtain  them 
while  these  difficulties  were  impending ;  ten  years  of  peace 
would  consolidate  their  institutions,  develop  their  resources, 
and  double  their  population  and  national  power.  The  interests 
of  Canada  required  the  establishment  of  friendly  relations 
with  a  neighbour  with  whom  she  must  have  continual  inter- 
course, and  with  whom  she  carried  on  a  brisk  and  grow- 
ing trade.    For  the  sake  of  such  an  object,  the  waiving 
of  an  indemnity  for  the  raids  was  after  all  a  small  affair. 
Apprenticeship,  if  it  means  anything,  must  mean  the  relations 
between  an  apprentice  and  his  master,  but  it  is  absurd 
to  talk  as  if  Canada  occupied  this  position  in  regard  to 
England.     A   master   orders  about  his  apprentice  as  he 
chooses,  gives  his  commands,  and  expects  to  find  them  obeyed. 
The  stipulations  of  the  Anglo-American  Treaty  were  not 
imposed  on  Canada  under  the  pressiire  of  superior  authority  ; 
they  were  submitted  to  her  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  as  she 
chose,  and  she  thought  them  worth  accepting.    The  Canadian 
Parliament  ratified  the  Treaty  by  a  majority  of  73  in  a  House 
of  177  members,  and  it  is  expected  that  in  the  new  House  of 
200  members  the  Ministry  which  v/as  responsible  for  the 
Treaty  will  have  a  majority  of  from  30  to  40. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  Times  should  be  so 
extremely  anxious  that  the  Canadians  should  part  from  us. 
The  Canadians  themselves  know  perfectly  well  that  if  they 
desire  to  go  they  have  only  to  say  so.    Nobody  supposes  that 
we  should  go  to  war  to  compel  them  to  remain  with  us.  They 
are  free  to  choose  for  themselves,  to  go  or  to  stay  as  they  think 
for  the  best ;  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  doubt  as  to  the 
nature  of  their  choice.    The  vehemence  with  which  the  Times 
argues  with  them  that  it  would  be  so  much  better  for  them  to 
be  independent  shows  that  they  are  still  disposed  to  hold  fast 
by  the  old  ties,  or  of  course  there  would  be  no  need  for  these 
passionate  appeals  to  them  to  go  away.    It  is  equally  certain 
that  there  is  no  desire  in  this  country  for  a  separation.  Indeed 
it  is  impossible  to  see  why  there  should  be  such  a  desire  on 
either  side.    Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  union, 
it  has  now  come  to  be  a  purely  voluntary  alliance,  which  adds 
to  the  greatness  of  the  Empire  without  involving  any  serious 
sacrifices,  Canada  is  practically  a  democratic  Repubhc,  without 
the  nuisance  of  Presidential  elections  and  the  widespread 
corruption  which  they  engender.     She  is  not  liable  to  be 
handed  over  every  four  years  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  fresh 
body  of  hungry  and  unscrupiilous  jobbers  and  place-hunters. 
The  Canadians  have  an  honest  administration,  an  untainted 
judiciary,  moderate  taxation,  and  constitutional  freedom  in  the 
fullest  sense.    How  would  they  be  likely  to  better  their  con- 
dition by  throwing  in  their  lot  with  the  United  States,  or  by 
starting,  if  that  were  practicable,  which  may  be  doubted,  as  an 
independent  Republic?     Would  they  be  much  happier  if 
their  railways  were  at  any  moment  liable  to  be  seized  upon 
by  Mr.  Jay  Gould  and   the  fraternity  of  Wall  Street  ? 
But  then,  says  the  Times,  the  connexion  with  England  ex- 
poses Canada  to  the  risk  of  unpleasantness  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States.     It  might  be  answered   that  the  Cana- 
dians are  quite  competent  to  take  the  measure  of  this  risk, 
and  that  it  is  for  them  to  say  whether  it  is  too  much  for  them. 
The  Times,  however,  answers  itself.    Canada,  it  says,  is  strong 
enough  to  hold  her  own  grovmd ;  but  in  any  case,  even  if  she 
•were  independent,  we  should  be  bound  to  stand  by  her  in  the 
event  of  her  being  attacked  by  her  powerful  neighbour. 
Then  what  is^  be  gained  by  separation  ?    If  Canada  is  able 
to  defend  herself  without  our  aid,  she  will  be  rather  a  strength 
than  a  weakness  to  the  Empire ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
happened  to  require  assistance,  we  should  not  the  lesa  be  bound 


to  assist  her  because  she  had  taken  up  her  independence. 
What  the  Times  has  to  say  about  Canada  requiring  the  "  educa- 
"  tion  of  self-reliance "  would  seem  to  be  either  nonsense 
or  impertinence.  Canada,  as  far  as  her  domestic  afl'airs  are 
concerned,  is  a  perfectly  independent  and  self-governing 
community,  as  any  Colonial  Secretary  who  was  rash  enough  to 
try  the  experiment  of  meddling  with  those  affairs  would 
quickly  discover.  It  is  true  that  Canada  has  not  yet  set  up  a 
foreign  policy  of  her  own,  and  perhaps  this  is  what  the  Times 
means  when  it  suggests  that  Canada  should  "  teach  something 
"  to  her  great  neighbour,"  and  should  take  up  a  position  as  a 
"  great  people."  It  is  perhaps  hardly  worth  while  for  Canada 
to  embroil  herself  with  her  great  neighbour  by  a  course  of 
spirited  teaching,  in  order  to  oblige  a  crochetty  journalist 
who  seems  anxious  at  all  hazards  to  make  mischief  in  this 
quarter.  Perhaps  the  most  important  lesson  that  Canada 
can  teach  is  that  a  people  may  be  great  by  their  high-minded 
simplicity  of  character,  unassuming  manliness,  loyalty,  in- 
tegrity, respect  for  law,  and  personal  honour,  without  striking 
an  attitude  and  swaggering  in  the  face  of  the  world. 


DR.  HESSEL  AND  THE  POLICE. 

THE  proceedings  in  connexion  with  the  Great  Coram  Street 
murder  bring  out  very  clearly  the  defects  of  the  present 
system  of  public  prosecutions.    The  question  is  sometimes 
argued  as  if  what  was  wanted  was  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  public  prosecutors.  In  reality  the  mischief  is  that,  such  as 
they  are,  there  are  at  present  rather  too  many  of  them.  The 
administration  of  justice  is  blundered  and  thwarted,  and  made 
to  look  imbecile  and  ridiculous,  by  being  left  to  a  vast  body  of 
prosecutors,  acting  quite  independently  and  irresponsibly,  and, 
as  a  rule,  with  about  as  much  fitness  for  their  work  as  an 
elephant  has  for  dancing  on  the  tight-rope.  This  of  course  is 
quite  of  a  piece  with  the  silly  shabbiness  which  characterizes 
our  criminal  system.  Dutiesof  the  gravest  kind  are  thrown  upon 
ignorant  and  incompetent  amateurs  just  because  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  pay  for  the  services  of  competent  agents.  It 
will  be  seen  at  once  that  there  are  two  things  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  regard   to   public  prosecutions — first,  that 
they   should   not  be  lightly  or  rashly  undertaken ;  and 
secondly,  that,  when  once  commenced,  they  should  be 
carried  on  in    a  thoroughly  efficient  manner.    In  both 
respects  the  present  system  of  prosecutions  is  deplora- 
bly at  fault.    It  is  notorious  that  a  great  many  guilty  persons 
are  acquitted  because  the  Treasury,  with  perverse  and  reckless 
parsimony,  cuts  down  the  costs  of  prosecutions;  and  on  the  other 
hand  it  would  appear  that  an  innocent  person,  against  whom 
there  is  absolutely  not  a  tittle  of  evidence,  may  be  arrested 
and  imprisoned  for  a  week  or  more  at  the  whim  of  a  Super- 
intendent of  Police.     Dr.  Hessel  is  a  German  clergyman, 
who  was  on  his  way,  with  his  wife  and  a  party  of  emigrants, 
to  South  America.    The  ship  in  which  they  were  embarked 
ran  on  the  Goodwin  Sands,  and  had  to  put  into  Ramsgate  for 
repairs.    Dr.  Hessel  and  some  of  the  other  passengers  took 
the  opportunity  of  spending  a  few  days  in  London.  The 
suspicions  of  the  police  happened  to  fall  on  Wohlebe,  one  of 
the  emigrants,  as  having  been  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
the  poor  woman  in  Great  Coram  Street,   for  no  reason 
apparently  except  that  he  was  a  German,  and  looked  like  one. 
He  was  arrested  at  Ramsgate,  and  witnesses  were  sent  down 
to  identify  him.    Dr.  Hessel  proposed  that  a  number  of  the 
other  emigrants  should  put  on  rough  coats  and  long  boots 
such  as  Wohlebe  wore,  and  should  be  in  the  room  with  bim 
when  the  witnesses  came ;  and  the  chaplain  himself  set  the 
example.    It  was  a  joke  among  them  all.     Mrs.  Hessel 
jested  with  her  husband  on  the  chance  of  his  being  picked  out. 
The  captain  had  his  joke  too,  and  there  was  a  burst  of  laughter 
when  the  two  witnesses,  overlooking  Wohlebe  altogether, 
singled  out  the  chaplain.     The  chaplain  smiled,  and  at 
once  said,  "  I  was  sick  in  bed  in  London  on  Christmas-eve  at 
"  such  an  hotel ;  send  there  and  you  will  hear  all  about  me." 
It  would  have  been  the  simplest  and  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  statement ;  but  the  police  took 
no  notice  of  it  whatever.    They  carried  off  the  chaplain  to 
London,  and  charged  him  with  murder ;  and  he  had  to  spend 
more  than  a  week  in  prison  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
proving  his  innoccHce.    He  had  no'  sooner  produced  his  wit- 
nesses from  the  hotel  than  the  magistrate  said  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  case  against  bim. 

Of  course  it  is  monstrous  that  this  should  have  happened. 
It  would  have  been  monstrous  even  if  had  been  only  an  acci- 
dental blunder;  but  unfbrtunatel}'  it  is  worse  tJian  that. 
There  is  really  nothing  accidental  about  it.    The  police  seem 
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to  have  acted  in  the  most  deliberate  manner,  and  the  arrest  of 
Dr.  IIessel  was  only  the  natural  and  necessary  result  of  the  sort 
of  way  in  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  going  about  their  work 
in  such  cases.  A  murder  had  been  committed,  and  the  mur- 
derer Avas  supposed  to  be  a  German,  or  at  least  a  foreigner. 
"  A  man  with  a  moustache  and  a  dirty  face,"  and  with  a  rough 
voice — this  seems  to  have  been  the  nearest  approach  to  a  defi- 
nite idea  of  his  appearance  wliich  had  been  arrived  at.  We  do 
not  say  that  it  was  the  fault  of  the  police  that  they  had  no  better 
clue  to  go  by  ;  but  they  might  at  least  have  been  expected  to 
understand  how  very  slight  a  clue  it  was,  and  how  little  to  be 
trusted  to.  However,  there  they  were,  watching  the  seaports 
and  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  for  foreigners  with  moustaches 
and  dir.ty  laces.  If  the  police  really  thought  themselves 
entitled  to  arrest  anybody  who  happened  to  answer  this  de- 
scription, they  must  be  commended  for  their  moderation  in 
arresting  only  three  or  four.  There  seems  to  have  been  no 
other  reason  for  seizing  Wohlebe  except  his  supposed  resem- 
blance to  this  vague  portrait ;  and  it  was  probably  the  merest 
chance  in  the  world  that  the  witnesses  taken  down  to  identiiy 
Wohlebe  picked  out  the  chaplain  instead  of  one  of  the  other 
emigrants.  No  doubt  the  police  were  bound  after  this  to 
detain  the  chaplain  until  they  had  ascertained  how  and  where 
he  spent  Christmas-eve ;  but  there  Avere  several  strong  and 
obvious  reasons  Avhich  rendered  it  highly  improbable  that  he 
should  be  the  man.  He  was  identified  in  a  dress  which  he 
had  put  on  in  order  to  resemble  Wohlebe,  and  which  was  not 
his  usual  dress,  and  it  was  a  dress  Avhich  it  was  most  unlikely 
he  would  wear  on  a  visit  to  London.  He  was  a  clergyman, 
lately  mariied,  and  Avas  accompanied  by  his  Avife.  He  had 
taken  the  lead  in  collecting  a  number  of  emigrants  to  stand 
with  Wohlebe,  and  to  be  confronted  Avith  the  Avitnesses  ;  and, 
Avhen  singled  out,  he  gave  his  explanations  in  the  clearest  and 
frankest  manner.  On  the  face  of  things  it  Avas  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable  that  Dr.  Hessel  should  be  the  murderer, 
and  inquiries  at  Kroll's  Hotel  Avould  have  at  once  removed 
any  doubts  on  the  subject.  Why  did  the  police  not  go  to 
Ki'.oll's  Hotel  ?  The  answer,  we  fear,  is  painfully  simple. 
They  had  got  Avhat  they  Avan'ted — somebody  to  whom  their 
scraps,  or  at  least  one  of  their  scraps,  of  evidence  applied,  and 
whom  they  could  put  on  trial.  Carrying  on  a  criminal  in- 
vestigation is  dull  Avork  Avithout  a  prisoner.  It  is  like 
playing  cards  Avith  a  dummy ;  and  the  police  appear 
to  have  looked  at  the  matter  quite  as  if  it  had  been 
a  game  in  Avhich  they  Avere  on  one  side  and  anj'body  they 
chose  to  fix  upon  as  the  accused  represented-  the  other  side. 
There  Avere  two  sides  to  the  game,  and  as  long  as  each  side 
had  fair  play  that  Avas  enough.  The  theojy  seems  to  have 
been  that  it  Avas  the  business  of  the  police  to  bring  up  all 
the  evidence  they  could  get  against  the  prisoner.  The 
defence  was  the  prisoner's  own  afiiiir,  and  thej'  knew  manners 
too  Avell  to  meddle  with  it.  There  could  hardly  be  a  more 
striking  example  of  the  Avay  in  Avhich  the  police  apply  them- 
selves to  investigations  of  this  kind.  The}'  must  start  Avith  a 
theory  and  Avork  it  out,  and  they  find  it  easier  to  Avork  it  out 
if  they  concentrate  their  attention  on  all  the  evidence  that 
seems  to  make  for  it,  and  shut  their  eyes  to  everything  that 
suggests  doubts  or  difHculties  on  the  other  side.  They  have 
the  Aveakness  of  the  ostrich  family,  and  think  that  Avhat- 
evcr  they  do  not  see  Avith  their  heads  buried  deep  in  sand 
nobody  else  can  see.  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum,  and  the  moral 
nature  of  the  police  abhors  the  empty  place  where  the  accused 
person  ought  to  be.  Their  great  object  seems  to  be  to 
discover  the  guilty  person  of  course  if  possible,  but  at  all 
events  to  get  somebody  or  other  Avho  can  be  put  on  trial.  In 
this  instance  it  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  the  police  that 
they  had  themselves  in  the  first  instance  a  quasi-judicial 
function  to  pcrlbrm  before  they  decided  on  making  a  charge 
of  the  gravest  kind,  and  that  they  were  bound  to  weigh  the 
explanations  of  the  accused  as  well  as  their  OAvn  evidence. 

Within  a  short  time  there  have  been  several  brutal  murders 
of  Avoiiien  Avliich  have  utterly  baflled  the  police.  There  Avas 
the  Eitham  murder,  in  Avhicli  a  poor  girl  Avas  found  horribly 
mutilated  in  a  country  lane,  and  at  the  trial  it  came  out  that 
the  ])olice  had  kept  back  certain  evidence  i)ecausc  it  did  not 
exactly  fit  in  with  their  case.  Last  July  two  Avonicn  Avcre 
murdered  in  a  shop  in  the  broad  daylight  in  a  frequented 
thoroughfare  at  Jloxton,  but  the  police  could  find  no  clue  to 
the  murderer.  And  now  there  ib  this  murder  of  Hakimkt 
Boswi.LL.  A  year  or  two  back  there  Avas  a  murder  of  a 
very  fiiniilar  character — that  of  J'Im.ma  Jackson  in  liloomsbury 
— and  hero  too,  though  there  were  jwople  in  the  next  room  and 
in  the  room  below  that  in  Avhich  the  woman  was  killed,  the 
police  could  find  no  trace  of  the  murderer.  The  lioad  murder 
will  occur  to  many  pertiona  us  another  inuluncc  in  Avhich  the 


police,  having  alloAved  themselves  to  be  carried  aAvay  by  a 
false  theory,  Avhich  never  had  much  to  support  it,  and  Avhich 
involved  gi-eat  many  difficult  assumptions,  utterly  broke 
down.  Publicity  is  the  great  snare  of  the  police ;  they  imagine 
that  the  eyes  of  the  country  are  upon  them,  and  that  they  are 
bound  to  shoAv  that  they  are  extremely  active  and  doing  all 
they  possibly  can.  Every  little  inspector  and  superintendent 
thinks  it  necessary  to  justify  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  Avorld. 
It  is  not  enough  that  his  superiors  should  be  satisfied  ;  he 
must  conduct  his  OAvn  case  before  the  public.  He  assumes 
that  he  is  on  his  trial,  and  that  he  has  a  right  to  show  how 
clever  and  energetic  he  is.  If  he  cannot  catch  the  murderer,  he 
thinks  he  has  at  least  a  right  to  shoAv  hoAV  he  tried  to  catch 
him.  Perhaps  Ave  can  hardly  be  surprised  that  a  coroner's 
jury  should  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  to  a  police  superintendent 
lor  an  entertainment  of  this  kind,  prolonged  over  several 
Aveeks,  and  enlivened  Avith  racy,  though  utterly  irrelevant, 
evidence  raked  up  from  the  night-houses  of  London.  It 
is  difficult  to  understand  hoAv  far  a  divisional  superin- 
tendent in  such  a  case  is  allowed  to  act  entirely  on  his 
discretion,  but  it  is  pretty  clear  that  all  important  cases  should 
be  taken  up  at  head-quarters,  and  that  every  step  should  be 
guided  by  competent  legal  advice.  Charges  of  murder 
against  innocent  persons  are  perhaps  comparatively  rare,  but 
the  police,  Ave  suspect,  frequently  trip  into  similar  blunders 
in  smaller  matters.  We  have  often  thought  that  there 
should  be  a  staff  of  magistrates  or  legal  advisers  some  of  Avhom 
should  be  always  on  duty  to  assist  the  police  in  determining 
Avhether  charges  should  be  taken  up,  as  Avell  as  magistrates  to 
hear  the  charges  Avhen  publicly  made.  In  any  case  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  police  are  at  present  A'ery  Aveak  from 
a  legal  point  of  vieAV,  and  that  the  services  of  such  a  man  as, 
say.  Sir  T.  Henet,  Avould  be  invaluable  to  the  executive  of  the 
force  as  an  adviser  and  director  in  difficult  matters.  It  is  of 
course  very  proper  that  Dr.  Hessel  should  have  compensation 
from  the  Government  for  the  outrage  of  Avhich  he  has  been  the 
victim ;  but  it  is  not  a  pleasaut  reflection  that  if  he  had 
happened  to  be,  not  a  countryman  of  Moltke  and  Bismarck, 
but  a  subject  of  Queen  Victoria,  he  Avould  have  been  unable 
to  obtain  any  redress  whatever.  The  hardships  and  indignities 
to  Avhich  Dr.  Hessel  Avas  subjected  in  prison  hav^e  naturally 
directed  attention  to  the  manner  in  Avhich  prisoners  aAvaiting 
trial  are  treated.  It  is  of  course  obvious  that  prisoners  must 
be  kept  in  a  prison,  and  that  the  arrangements  of  a  prison 
must  necessarily  involve  a  good  deal  of  discomfort  and  eA'en 
hardship.  But  it  is  difficult  to  sea  why  a  man  who 
is  presumably  innocent,  not  having  yet  been  put  on  his  trial, 
should  be  compelled  to  clean  his  boots  and  his  mess  tin, 
and  wash  and  scrub  the  floor  of  his  cell,  and  sweep  down  the 
Avails,  and  do  other  menial  offices ;  and  the  comfort  of  prisoners 
appears  to  be  also  much  neglected  in  other  respects.  The 
Avorst  of  the  hardships  incidental  to  imprisonment  is,  how- 
ever, a  small  thing  compared  Avith  the  hardship  of  being 
imprisoned  at  all,  and  hence  the  imi^ortance  of  guarding  by 
every  means  against  the  arrest  of  persons  on  trivial  and  in- 
adequate grounds. 


FORCE  IN  LITERATURE. 

A CURIOUS  paper  might  be  written  on  the  singular  errors 
made  by  men  of  high  reputation  in  their  critical  judgments, 
yomcthing  of  the  kind  was  lately  done  in  one  of  the  magazines. 
Instances  of  such  blunders  abound  since  people  first  began  to  cul- 
tivate the  art.  When,  for  example,  avc  read  the  critical  sentences 
of  the  last  century  we  are  amazed  at  the  inconceivable  blindness 
which  they  seem  to  imply.  Goldsmith,  to  take  a  case  at  random, 
was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  fine  taste ;  he  tells  us,  aj'i'opos  of  Wal- 
ler's ode  on  the  death  of  CromAVcll,  that  our  poetry  was  not  then 
"  quite  harmonized ;  so  that  this,  which  AA'ould  now  bo  looked 
upon  as  a  slovenly  sort  of  versification,  was  in  the  times  in  which 
it  was  written  almost  a  prodigy  of  harmony."  In  tho  same  place, 
after  praising  tho  harmony  of  the  liape  of  the  Lock,  ho  observes 
that  the  irregular  measure  at  the  opening  of  the  Allegro  and 
I'l'tiscroso  "  hurts  our  English  car."  We  can  only  wonder  at  thw 
singular  change  of  taste  which  induced  our  grandfathers  to  fancy 
that  "  harmony,"  of  all  things,  was  their  strong  point,  and  that 
I'ope's  mcchnnical  monotony  was  to  tho  exquisite  versifica- 
tion of  Spenser  and  Milton  as  Greek  sculpture  to  the  work 
of  some  soli-taught  mediajvnl  carver.  Tho  same  incapacity  for 
perceiving  what  to  us  appor  almost  self-evident  truths  is  as 
obvious  in  a  Avider  kind  of  critioism.  When  Voltaire  called  Shak- 
spearo  "a  drunken  savage,"  it  was  a  mcro  outbreak  of  spleen  ;  but 
Voltaire  in  his  sober  moods,  and  ho  is  followed  in  this  by  HoracQ 
Walpole,  speaks  still  more  CDntenijituously  of  one  of  tho  two  or 
tlir(!o  men  Avho  can  bo  put  beside  Shnlcspcnro.  Ho  marvels  at  the 
didness  of  people  who  can  admire  anythmg  .so  "stupidly  extrava- 
gant and  barbarous  "  as  tho  JHvinu  Vommcdia.  These  monstrous 
misundui-stRiidiMgs  are  to  bo  explained  by  tho  natural  incapacity  of 
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the  subjects  of  ono  literary  dynasty  for  judging  of  those  of  .mother. 
But  the  judgments  of  contemporaries  on  each  other  are  not  much 
more  trustworthy.  The  long-continued  contempt  for  Bunyan  and 
Defoe  was  merely  an  expression  of  the  ordinary  feeling  of  the 
cultivated  classes  towards  anything  which  was  identified  with  Grub 
Street;  but  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  incapacity  of  such  a 
man  as  Johnson  to  understand  Gray  or  Sterne,  and  the  con- 
tempt which  Walpole  expressed  for  Johnson  and  Goldsmith, 
whilst  he  sincerely  believed  that  the  poems  of  Mason  were 
destined  to  immortality.  Nor,  again,  can  we  flatter  ourselves 
that  this  narrow  vision  was  characteristic  only  of  a  school  which 
has  now  decayed.  We  may  find  blunders  at  least  equally  palpable 
in  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  great  poets  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  apparently  sincere  convic- 
tion of  Byron  that  Rogers  and  Moore  were  the  truest  poets 
amongst  his  contemporaries ;  that  Pope  was  the  first  of  all  English, 
if  not  of  all  existing,  poets ;  and  that  Wordsworth  was  nothing 
but  a  namby-pamby  driveller.  The  school  of  Wordsworth 
and  Southey  uttered  judgments  at  least  equally  hasty  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Many  odd  instances  of  the  degree  in  which 
prejudice  can  blind  a  man  of  genuine  taste  are  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  their  disciple,  De  Quincey.  To  mention  no  other,  he 
speaks  of  "Mr.  Goethe,"  as  an  immoral  and  second-rate  author,  who 
owes  his  reputation  chiefly  to  the  fact  of  his  long  life  and  his  posi- 
tion at  the  Court  of  Weimar.  With  which  we  may  compare  Charles 
Lamb's  decided  preference  of  Marlowe's  Br.  Fuustus  to  Goethe's 
immortal  Faust.  Our  grandchildren,  it  may  be  feared,  will  find 
equal  reason  for  revising  the  judgments  which  now  pass  current 
amongst  us.     How,  they  will  ask,  could  people  be  found  to 

mistake  the  secondhand  pedantry  of    (we  leave  the  name  to 

be  supplied  according  to  the  taste  of  our  readers)  for  genuine  in- 
spiration, or  to  overlook  the  productions  of  the  immortal  Smith 
and  Brown,  which  were  then  read  only  by  the  unlearned  or  by 
some  small  circle  of  true  believers  ? 

If  criticism  should  ever  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  science,  such 
mistakes  will  be  impossible.  We  shall  discover  some  infallible 
gauge  of  literary  merit,  which  will  immediately  detect  lurking 
genius  in  the  most  improbable  disguises.  One  of  the  axioms  that 
will  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  future  science  will  probably  be 
expressed  in  some  such  formula  as  this,  that  the  one  real  virtue  is 
force,  though  it  may  appear  in  many  manifestations.  Mr; 
Herbert  Spencer  maintains  that  the  laws  of  every  phenomenon 
throughout  the  universe,  including  all  spiritual  and  intellectual 
aa  well  as  physical  phenomena,  may  be  ultimately  stated  as 
corollaries  from  the  primary  laws  of  force.  By  applying  the 
principle  of  the  conservation  of  forces,  we  discover  that  the 
fall  of  a  given  weight  through  a  given  distance  is  equivalent  to 
the  development  of  a  given  quantity  of  heat.  In  like  manner  we 
should  discover  that  the  same  force  when  converted  into  intellec- 
tual activity  will  generate  a  given  quantity  of  poetry  or  philo- 
sophy. And,  conversely,  we  may  compare  the  merit  of  two 
literary  productions  by  determining  how  much  force  was  consumed 
in  their  production.  If,  for  example,  Shakspeare's  brain  did  an 
amount  of  work  equal  to  ten  foot-pounds  in  composing  the  soliloquy 
of  Hamlet,  and  Goethe's  did  an  amount  equal  to  five  of  the  same 
units  in  composing  Mignon's  song  in  Wilhclm  Meiater,  then  tlie 
merit  of  the  soliloquy  is  precisely  double  that  of  the  song.  We 
lay  no  particular  stress  on  this  theory,  which  has,  as  some  people 
may  fancy,  a  rather  materialist  sound,  but  it  may  serve  as  an 
illustration  of  our  proposed  principle.  To  compare  the  merits  of 
any  two  writers,  decide  which  exhibits  the  greater  amount  of 
force,  and  as  a  rule  you  may  safely,  pronounce  him  to  be  the 
greater. 

Thus  the  quality  which  chiefly  serves  to  distinguish  talent  from 
genius  is  originality.  The  man  who  produces  a  new  idea  capable 
of  germinating  in  the  minds  of  his  readers  is  so  far  a  greater  man 
than  he  who  is  merely  the  channel  for  transmitting  ideas  already 
e-xpressed  by  some  original  thinker.  This  is  the  one  great  quality 
which  distinguishes  the  few  leaders  of  the  world  from  the  great 
mass  of  dealers  in  second-hand  opinion  ;  and  it  is  due  simply  to  an 
exce.S3  of  power.  Anybody  can  follow  a  beaten  track,  "but  to 
strike  out  a  path  for  yourself  involves  an  amount  both  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  force  which  falls  only  to  the  select  few. 
Wherever  it  is  found,  we  may  say  that  its  possessor  is  by  birth- 
right on«  of  the  immortals,  though  circumstances  may  stifle  his 
powers  of  utterance ;  and  every  one  knows  what  a  strange  influence 
he  possesses  even  when  his  remarks,  though  original,  have  been 
anticipated  by  some  one  else.  A  man  who  speaks  from  his  own 
mind  is  so  far  a  new  force,  and  therefore  afl'ects  us  in  a  manner 
essentially  different  from  the  ordinary  writer,  who  can  be  con- 
sidered merely  as  the  surface  upon  which  external  forces 
have  impinged,  in  order  to  rebound.  Within  the  same 
class,  again,  it  is  easy  to  accept  the  theory  that  the  merit 
of  a  writer  is  proportional  to  his  vigour.  The  difficulty  begins 
when  we  endeavour  to  compare  writings  differing  in  species 
aa  well  as  in  merit.  There  are  some  writings  in  which  force 
nhows  itself,  a«  it  were,  naked,  and  is  obviously  the  secret  of  the 
influence  which  they  exert  over  us.  Such,  for  example,  is  that 
masculine  and  nervous  prose  of  which  we  have  so  many  masters 
ia  English  literature-,  and  which  sometimes  looks  so  easy  when  it 
is  really  so  difficult.  The  clear  compressed  reasoning  of  Hobbes, 
the  manly  common  sense  of  Locke,  the  incomparable  energy  of 
Swift,  and  the  comparatively  coarse  dogmatizing  of  Cobbett  have 
all  a  kind  of  family,  or  rather  national,  likeness;  and,  fortunately, 
we  are  not  withuut  some  modem  examples  of  the  same  style. 
Lovers  of  a  more  florid  rhetoric  are  apt  to  despise  the  simple 


downright  vernacular  of  the  writers  we  have  named,  and  even  to 
fancy  that  it  must  be  easy  to  express  such  plain  thoughts  in  plain 
words.  Nothing  can  in  fact  be  further  from  the  truth;  because 
the  quality  which  makes  such  writing  possible  is  just  that  intensity 
of  mind  wliich  belongs  only  to  powerful  natures.  The  direct  expres- 
sion of  the  thoughts  of  a  feeble  person  is  simply  insipid.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  gorgeous  rhetoric  of  Burke  or  Milton  or  Jeremy 
Taylor  is  also  good  so  far  as  it  is  a  symptom  of  force  taking  a 
different  direction.  The  energy  which  in  one  case  displays  itself 
by  a  strong  grasp  of  a  few  leading  principles  displays  itself  in  the 
other  by  overlaying  them  with  a  vast  variety  of  illustrations  and 
applications.  The  same  amount  of  intellectual  power  may  be  dis- 
played in  Swift's  attack  upon  Wood's  copper  coinage,  and  in 
Burke's  on  a  regicide  peace.  Swift's  power  appears  in  the  kind 
of  bulldog  tenacity  with  which  he  throttles  his  antagonists ;  and 
Burke's  in  the  versatility  with  which  he  perplexes  them  by  every 
conceivable  mode  of  assault.  To  decide  which  is  the  greater,  we 
must  wait  for  that  new  calculus  of  the  future  wliich  will  enable  us 
to  estimate  the  total  expenditure  of  force  in  either  case.  Hasty 
critics,  as  a  rule,  happen  to  find  one  variety  of  expression  more 
congenial  to  them  than  the  other,  and  fail  to  observe  that  it  is  a 
question,  not  of  the  essential  power,  but  of  the  mode  of  application. 
In  some  cases  a  concentration,  and  in  others  a  diffusion,  of  force 
may  be  most  appropriate;  and  it  is  a  great,  though  a  very 
common,  mistake  to  apply  the  same  measure  to  all. 

There  is  another  variety  of  literature  in  which  the  principle 
does  not  seem  to  apply  at  first  sight.  Many  of  our  poets,  for 
example,  appear  to  owe  their  success  to  a  weakness  rather  than 
to  strength.  The  more  accurate  statement,  however,  would  appear 
to  be  that  great  strength  of  any  one  faculty  is  apt  to  throw  a  man 
off  his  balance.  The  very  greatest  men,  the  Dantes,  Shakspeares, 
or  Goethes,  are  men  of  thoroughly  healthy  and  equable  develop- 
ment. But  the  second-rate  men,  the  Popes  or  Shelleys,  are  apt 
to  be  morbid  because  some  of  their  talents  are  developed  at  the  ) 
expense  of  the  rest.  Pope,  for  example,  had,  as  Atterbury  said, 
a  mens  curva  in  corpore  curvo.  But  his  greatness  was  owing,  not  to 
the  distortion,  but  to  the  marvellous  quickness  and  keenness,  of  his 
intellect.  He  abounds  in  the  most  brilliant  flashes  of  thought,  i 
but  is  imable  to  maintain  a  steady  pressure.  He  is  a  poet  there- 
fore by  fits  and  starts,  and  has  composed  innumerable  couplets  of 
wonderful  merit,  but  scarcely  one  satisfactory  poem.  He  is  an 
example  therefore  of  intermittent  power ;  which  is  to  the 
sustained  power  of  healthier  writers  what  a  series  of  explosions 
by  gunpowder  is  to  the  continuous  expansion  of  steam.  So  Byron 
said  of  himself  that  he  was  like  a  tiger  who  would  make  but  one 
spring,  and  if  he  failed  went  grumbling  back  to  his  den.  The 
force  is  the  same  in  all  cases,  but  it  may  vary  indefinitely  in  its 
mode  of  action.  The  morbid  poets  have  an  extraordinary  sensi- 
tiveness to  certain  emotions  and  perceptions  ;  and  sensitiveness  of 
all  kinds  is  a  symptom  of  an  active  intellect  and  of  strength  of 
feeling.  The  man  who  can  perceive  the  most  delicate  variations 
of  colour  or  temperature  is  not  in  ordinary  parlance  so  strong  as 
the  man  who  can  raise  a  hundredweight  with  his  little  finger. 
But  he  has  a  finer  touch,  a  more  delicate  instrument  in  his 
physical  organization.  The  value  of  his  work  will  depend,  not 
upon  the  degree  of  his  perceptive  faculty,  but  upon  the  strength 
of  his  feelings  and  his  power  of  expressing  them.  The  fineness  of 
his  organs  determines  what  kind  of  materials  he  is  to  use  ;  but  the 
merit  of  the  work  depends  entirely  upon  the  vigour  with  which 
he  turns  them  to  account.  The  man  of  very  delicate  sensibility 
produces,  it  may  be,  a  rarer  variety  of  work ;  his  fabrics  are 
spun  of  gossamer  instead  of  cotton ;  but  though  more  interest- 
ing to  the  connoisseur,  they  do  not  possess  more  intrinsic  excel- 
lence than  those  of  the  man  of  coarser  organization  but  equal 
intellectual  and  emotional  vigour.  Shelley's  poetry  is  more 
exquisite  than  Byron's,  but  it  is  not  therefore  more  admirable. 

Critics  of  young  authors  should  therefore  judge  the  perform- 
ances of  the  novices  by  the  energy  they  display.  What  is  called^ 
good  taste  is  generally  a  very  questionable  symptom  in  a  young 
man ;  for  it  is  too  often  symptomatic  of  a  docility  resulting  from 
deficient  vigour.  The  advice  to  a  youth  to  cut  out  his  finest 
passages  was  all  very  well  with  a  view  to  the  propitiation  of 
ordinary  critics  and  as  a  way  of  recommending  vigorous  self- 
discipline.  But  it  is  infinitely  more  important  that  there  should 
be  something  to  cut  out  than  that  the  excision  shoidd  be  per- 
formed; and  a  superfluity  of  energy,  whatever  faults  it  may 
produce  at  starting,  is  the  best  of  all  symptoms.  Unluckily  faults 
of  taste  do  not  always  or  generally  proceed  from  an  excess,  and 
may  easily  arise  from  a  deficiency,  of  vigour. 


RELIGION  AND  PATRIOTISM. 

WE  are  nCt  going  to  revive  the  controversy  about  the  com- 
parative loyalty  of  English  Ultramontanes  evoked  by  Arch- 
bishop Manning's  recent  deliverance  at  Sheffield.  It  is  clear  at  a 
glance  that  the  Archbishop's  theory,  even  as  modified  by  his 
subsequent  explanations,  leaves  a  very  wide  loophole  for  political 
disaffection;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  criticisms  upon  it 
in  the  Times  and  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  no  less  clearly  imply 
.that  nobody  who  is  not  a  Protestant,  and  a  pretty  advanced 
Protestant  too,  can  be  at  heart  a  loyal  Englishman,  And  this 
at  once  opens  out  an  interesting  inquiry  quite  independent  of 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  Sheflleld  address  or  of  the  politics 
of  English  Catholics,  on  which  we  propose  to  offer  some  re- 
marks.    What  are  the  relations  of  religious  belief  to  loyalty 
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or  patriotism?  Are  the  two,  when  properly  understood,  in 
essential  harmony,  if  not  absolutely  synonymous  with  each 
other,  as  the  writer  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  seems  to  suppose, 
or,  if  not,  which  has  a  right  to  claim  precedence  when  they  clash  ? 
Is  every  divergence  of  religious  from  national  sentiment  to  be 
branded  as  disloyal,  or  is  every  one  who  subordinates  religious  to 
political  considerations  to  be  considered  an  indifFerentist  or  a 
sceptic  ?  It  is  obvious  at  first  sight  that,  unless  the  spheres  of 
political  and  religious  life  are  not  only  separable  in  theory,  which 
may  at  least  be  questioned,  but  are  assumed  in  the  teeth  of  all 
experience  to  be  always  kept  separate  in  practice,  collisions  of  the 
kind  must  occur  from  time  to  time  whenever  a  nation  is  not  all 
of  one  faith.  Indeed  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  ecclesiastical  and 
political  interests  might  point  in  opposite  directions,  and  thus 
divide  popular  opinion  even  in  a  country  not  rent  by  internal 
feuds  of  rival  sects  and  Churches.  The  attempts  of  the  Popes 
during  the  century  after  the  Reformation  to  form  a  sort  of 
Catholic  League  against  the  growing  power  of  Protestantism 
■were  constantly  foiled  by  the  conflicting  interests  or  jealousies 
of  particular  Catholic  States.  But  we  may  confine  ourselves 
here  to  the  very  common  case  of  countries  of  divided  re- 
ligious belief,  and  ask  whether  it  is  or  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  theological  divergence  will  have  any  influence 
on  political  sentiment  ?  Surely  the  question  answers  itself 
So  keenly  was  this  difficulty  felt  when  the  religious  unity 
of  Western  Europe  was  first  broken  up  by  the  Reformation,  that 
the  notion  of  tolerating  heresy — that  is,  of  tolerating  any  other  than 
the  established  faith — would  have  seemed  to  statesmen  of  all  per- 
suasions as  absurd,  to  quote  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  language,  as 
it  would  now  be  thought  to  propose  the  impunity  of  murder.  Of 
course  the  prevalent  conviction  of  the  sinfulness  of  erroneous  belief 
had  something  to  do  with  this  view ;  but  politicians  are  seldom 
guided  exclusively  by  abstract  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
no  European  sovereign  of  that  period  doubted  that  the  toleration 
of  dissent  would  endanger  not  only  his  salvation,  but  his  crown. 
A  century  and  a  half  later,  when  the  exigency  of  facts  was  com- 
pelling the  adoption  of  a  less  rigid  policy  in  several  quarters, 
Louis  XIV.  deliberately  sacrificed  the  commercial  interests  of 
Erance  to  the  same  theory  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  Nor  can  it  fairly  be  denied  that  there  was  a  good  deal 
to  be  said  from  a  purely  political  point  of  view  for  this  repressive 
system,  though  the  rapid  advance  and  consolidation  of  religious 
dissent  ultimately  rendered  it  abortive.  The  Catholics  were  a 
very  disturbing  element  in  the  Government  of  England  under 
Elizabeth,  and  the  violence  of  the  Huguenots  almost  threatened 
at  one  time  to  disintegrate  the  French  monarchy.  These,  it  may 
perhaps  be  urged,  are  extreme  cases.  But  even  so  they  are  good 
illustrations  of  the  principle.  And  if  Catholics  and  Protestants 
have  learnt  since  then  to  live  peaceably  side  by  side  under  the 
same  rulers  and  the  same  laws,  it  is  only  because  they  have 
come  practically,  though  not  in  words,  to  acquiesce  in  the  existing 
lines  of  demarcation  as  a  settled  fact.  But  the  acquiescence  has 
its  limits.  Any  fresh  attempt  to  disturb  the  balance  by  throwing 
additional  weight  into  either  scale,  as,  for  instance,  by  furthering  the 
interests — or  what  are  supposed  to  be  the  interests — of  Protest- 
antism in  Italy,  or  of  Catholicism  in  Ireland,  is  sure  at  once  to 
provoke  bitter  jealousy,  if  not  open  resistance.  Ultramontanes 
were  inevitably  out  of  harmony  with  the  national  sentiment  about 
Cavour  and  Garibaldi,  and  a  large  section  of  English  Protestants 
are  fanatically  hostile  to  any  settlement  of  the  University  Educa- 
tion question  which  will  satisfy  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  Thus 
much  is  obvious  on  the  surface,  but  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
look  a  little  deeper  into  the  matter. 

We  observed  just  now  that  it  was  only  possible  for  religious 
and  political  loyalty  to  go  always  hand  in  hand  where  the  nation 
was  of  one  faith.  We  might  have  gone  a  step  further,  and  added 
that  this  result  would  never  be  completely  and  universally  secured 
except  when  a  nation's  faith  is  simply  part  and  parcel  of  the 
national  life.  Under  the  Hebrew  theocracy,  and  in  the  old  Pagan 
States,  this  identity  was  realized.  When  the  Prophet  speaks  of  re- 
bellion being  "as  the  sin  of  witchcraft" — once  a  favourite  text  with 
the  upholders  of  divine  right  of  kings,  though  in  fact  Samuel  was 
not  speaking  of  civil  insubordination  at  all — we  must  remember 
that  for  a  Jew  rebellion  meant  more  than  it  can  ever  mean  in 
any  modern  State.  For  him  to  defy  the  authority  of  Judges  or 
Kings  was  to  defy  "  the  God  of  Israel."  Church  and  State  were 
not  merely  co-extensive,  but  identical ;  to  be  a  bad  citiien  was  to 
be  a  half-hearted  believer,  to  disobey  the  law  or  betray  the  national 
cause  was  to  bo  an  apostate.    And  if,  to  use  modern  language,  the 

folitical  lifo  of  Judaism  was  a  function  of  the  ecclesiastical, 
'aganism  arrived  by  an  opposite  method  at  a  precisely  similar 
result.  The  (Jods  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Amorites  were  opposed 
to  the  God  of  Israel.  The  Roman  ICmpire,  from  which,  according 
to  Birthop  Temphi's  once  famous  essay,  wo  havo  inherited  "tho 
moral  force  and  the  moral  sentiments  which  lie  at  the  back  of  all 
politicnS  life,"  and  especially  "  the  duty  of  patriotism,"  was  not 
indeed,  like  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth,  a  theocracy  ;  but  its  reli- 
gion, such  as  it  was,  was  ejclusively  national,  and  was  indissolubly 
bound  up  with  the  whole  framework  and  the  daily  incidents  of 
national  lifo.  To  a  citizen  of  Palestine  or  of  ancient  Rome  there 
could  bo  no  temptation  to  a  divided  allegiance.  To  bo  loyal  to 
their  country  was  also  to  bo  loyal  to  their  faith  ;  in  the  one  case 
because  the  entire  civil  and  moral  code  was  based  on  a  divinn 
revelation,  in  the  other  because  the  national  religion  was  simply 
the  expression  and  creature  of  the  national  mind  and  will. 
Cbrislianity,  among  many  now  ideas,  introduced  into  the  world 


for  the  first  time  the  startlingly  novel  principle  of  a  universal 
religion  which  recognized  no  local  limits  and  no  rival  claims. 
And  it  thereby  introduced,  for  the  first  time,  the  possibility, 
which  soon  became  the  certaintip-,  of  a  collision  between  political 
loyalty  and  religious  faith.  This  conflict  of  duties  was  at  once 
brought  out  in  its  extremest  form  under  the  Roman  Empire.  Not 
only  did  the  early  Christians  find  themselves  necessarily  and 
utterly  out  of  sympathy  with  the  whole  tone  of  the  heathen  society 
around  them,  but  they  were  in  numberless  instances  compelled  to 
choose  between  fidelity  to  their  religion  and  obedience  to  the  law. 
When  Dr.  Arnold  says  that  they  were  persecuted,  not  because  they 
might  hereafter  prove  dangerous  to  the  Empire,  but  because  they 
broke  its  laws,  he  is  suggesting  a  false  antithesis;  for  their  conduct 
soon  made  it  evident  that  the  whole  social  fabric  of  the  Empire 
would  be  undermined  if  Christianity  got  the  upper  hand.  Still  it  is 
quite  true  that  they  did  disobey  the  law,  and  were  obliged  to  do 
so  if  they  remained  faithful  to  their  creed.  The  duty  of  submis- 
sion to  "the  powers  that  be "  was  indeed  peremptorily  enjoined 
by  St.  Paul  and  by  the  Church  after  him,  but  then  it  was  limited 
by  the  very  important  reserve  of  whatever  trenched  on  the  faith 
or  moral  standard  of  the  Gospel.  Christians  were  to  obey  the 
Emperor,  but  not  to  worship  him ;  they  were  bound  to  fight,  if 
called  upon,  in  the  Roman  armies,  but  on  no  account  to  throw  a 
grain  of  incense  on  the  altars  of  the  Roman  Gods.  And  accordingly, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  one  of  the  first  and  most  frequent 
charges  against  them  was  that  of  disloyalty  to  the  State.  In  one 
sense  it  was  perfectly  true ;  in  another  it  was  false.  They  gave 
their  lives  for  the  State  in  battle,  and,  with  certain  indispensable 
reservations,  they  practised  an  absolute  submission  to  its  laws. 
But  an  unreserved  submission  they  persistently  refused,  and  their 
outward  obedience  was  divorced  from  any  inward  sympathy.  Their 
strongest  convictions,  their  deepest  feelings,  their  most  cherished 
hopes  and  aims,  were  out  of  all  accord  with  those  of  their  Pagan 
fellow-subjects.  And  it  was  not  long  before  the  Pagans  had  the 
acuteness  to  perceive  as  much.  If  loyalty  is  the  legitimate 
measure  of  religious  belief,  the  early  Christians  were  in  the 
wrong. 

It  is  always  convenient  to  take  a  crucial  example  of  a  principle, 
and  therefore  we  have  dwelt  on  the  position  of  the  Christians 
under  the  Roman  Empire.    In  modern  States,  where  the  con- 
test is  not  between  Christianity  and  heathenism,  but  between 
rival  forms  of  Christianity,  there  cannot  of  course  be  the  same 
fundamental  antagonism  of  political  and  religious  ideas.    There  is 
much  in  common  after  all  in  the  theological  belief,  and  still  more 
in  the  moral  standard,  of  Catholics  and  Protestants ;  the  leading 
Christian  ideas  which  were  so  abhorrent  to  the  Pagan  sentiment 
of  the  day  are  accepted  by  both  alike.    Yet  the  patriotism  of  a 
Christian  whose  religion  is  more  than  skin-deep  can  never  be  quite 
the  same  thing  as  the  patriotism  of  a  Roman  or  a  Jew,  and  that 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  cannot  be  an  absorbing  and  exclusive 
passion.    The  love  of  country  and  the  love  of  creed  are  consistent 
but  not  identical,  and  even  when  they  harmonize  they  do  not  coa- 
lesce.   The  nearest  approach  to  it  occurs  when  circumstances  have 
tended  to  identify  the  faith  of  a  nation  with  the  history  of  its  great- 
ness or  its  sufferings.    Thus  zeal  for  orthodoxy  became  a  badge  of 
Spanish  patriotism  after  the  long  struggle,  fii-st  with  Arians,  and 
then  with  Moors,  and  the  Inquisition  may  be  called  an  indigenous 
product  of  the  soil.  In  like  manner  Catholicism  has  been  branded 
into  the  national  heart  of  Ireland  and  Poland  by  the  sufferings 
they  have  endured  from  the  enemies  of  their  race  and  faith.  But 
the  coincidence  in  all  these  cases  is  accidental  and  temporary. 
In  Spain  the  divorce  of  ecclesiastical  and  national  sentiment  is 
almost  complete  already,  and  the  spread  of  Fenianism  attested  its 
commencement  in  Ireland.    Protestantism,  in  the  broad  sense  of 
the  word,  is  an  English  tradition ;  but  Protestantism  itself  has  many 
subdivisions,  and  it  only  includes  a  considerable  majority  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  IBritish  Crown.    There  is  nothing  as  a  rule  to  prevent 
the  Roman  Catholic  minority  from  being  equally  zealous  for 
the  power  and  greatness  of  their  country ;  still  less  would  they 
feel  any  inducement  to  overt  acts  of  disaffection.    But  so  far  as 
the  national  policy  and  character  are  moulded  on  Protestant  ideas, 
they  are  disloyal  in  the  same  sense,  though  not  in  the  same 
degree,  as  the  early  Christians  were  disloyal  to  the  Empire  of 
Rome.    Nor  is  there  anything  in  this  peculiar  to  Roman  Catho- 
lics.   Unless  the  State  exercises  the  absolute  moral  sovereignty 
which  Dr.  Arnold  claimed  for  it,  but  which  is  incompatible 
with  the  existence  of  any  independent  religious  organization, 
and  is  in  fact  a  dream,  there  will  always  be  room  for  this 
counter  action  of  religious  and  patriotic  sentiment.    Thus,  for 
instance,  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War,  putting  aside  the 
Peace  Society  and  the  Quakers — who  might  also  in  a  sense  bo 
called  disloyal — there  was  a  small  but  very  decided  minority  who, 
if  they  did  not  exactly  side  with  Russia,  felt  no  symnatliy  with 
the  arras  of  England,  and  no  pride  in  her  victories.    '1  hey  would 
perhaps  have  admitted,  or  would  not  havo  cared  to  dispute,  that 
it  was  our  interest  on  political  grounds  to  support  Turkov,  and  to 
check  the  advance  of  Russian  influence  in  the  East.   But  they 
thought  that  the  fact  of  the  former  being  an  inlidel  Power,  while 
the  latter  represented  a  venerable  and  orthodox  section  of  the 
Christian  Church,    should    override  all   such  considerations. 
Clearly  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  maintain  that  view  if  they 
pleased,  but  it  placed  them  iu  direct  antagonism  to  the  patriotic 
enthusiasm  of  the  day,  or,  in  other  words,  exposed  them  to  the 
stigma  of  disloyalty.    Many  similar  cases,  often  of  more  practical 
importance,  will  occur  to  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  look  for 
them.  Religion,  when  it  is  more  than  a  name,  is  inevitably  exact- 
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ing,  and  will  not  consent  to  take  the  second  place.  You  mny  mnkc 
patriotism  into  a  religion  to  the  exclusion  of  any  rival  claiiiis,  as  was 
professedly  done  by  the  lloiuuns  of  old,  whoso  example  has  not 
unfrequently  been  followed  without  being  professed  in  later  days. 
But  if  any  other  religion  be  admitted,  a  potential  limit  is  at  onco 

5 laced  on  political  loyalty.  In  ninety-nine  cases  the  right  of 
issent  or  resistance  will  lie  dormant,  but  in  the  hundredth, 
•where  perhaps  national  feeling  is  peculiarly  sensitive,  it  will  pe- 
remptorily assert  itself.  Ana  then  either  faith  must  bo  sacriliced 
to  loyalty  or  loyalty  to  faith. 


BALZAC'S  MONSIEUR  DE  MORTSAUF. 

IT  may  be  interesting,  at  a  time  when  the  Legitimist  party 
in  France  possesses  more  importance  in  the  National  Assembly 
than  in  the  country  generally,  to  study  a  Legitimist  noble- 
man in  Balzac.  The  portrait  is  not  to  be  taken  aa  a  represen- 
tative one  in  every  sense,  for  Monsieur  de  Mortsauf  has  great 
faults  of  character,  which  belong  to  the  man  rather  than  to  the 
Legitimist ;  but  he  has  at  the  same  time  the  marks  of  his  party 
and  his  class,  and  the  determination  to  regard  everything  from 
their  peculiar  point  of  view.  This  indeed  is  a  habit  common  to 
all  French  parties,  but  it  strikes  one  more  in  the  Legitimists  than 
in  the  others,  because  their  principles  are  less  capable  of  adaptation 
to  the  tendencies  of  the  day.  An  Orleanist  or  a  moderate  Itcpub- 
lican  may  be  just  as  strongly  convinced  as  any  Legitimist  can  bo 
that  his  own  party  is  the  sole  possible  salvation  for  the  country  ; 
but  Orleanists  and  Republicans,  being  more  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  present  day,  are  not  so  much  tempted  to  lay  emphasis 
upon  every  detail  of  their  political  and  social  creed.  The  true 
Legitimist,  who  is  always  at  the  same  time,  if  not  religious,  at 
least  an  ardent  supporter  of  Catholicism,  carries  into  his  politics 
the  uncompromising  temper  of  his  faith,  and  the  disposition  rather 
to  harden  than  to  obliterate  the  boundary  lines  between  himself 
and  the  political  heretics  that  suiTound  him.  It  may  be  observed 
that  the  same  temper  or  policy,  if  it  is  a  policy,  which  has  induced 
the  Vatican  to  aiiirm  with  unprecedented  energy  the  doctrines 
which  most  clearly  separated  it  from  modern  principles,  has  its 
exact  paraUel  in  the  disposition  of  the  French  Legitimists  to 
make  more  and  more  evident  the  gulf  that  lies  between  them  and 
every  species  of  Liberalism.  There  is  in  both  a  certain  aigreiir 
natural  to  declining  causes  and  to  disappointed  or  unhopeful 
men.  They  have  fallen  upon  evil  days,  and  can  but  reiterate  the 
expression  of  their  fixed  convictions  to  an  age  that  is  moving 
rapidly  in  quite  a  different  direction. 

The  idea  suggests  itself  as  probable  that,  when  Balzac  drew 
hifl  Legitimist  nobleman,  M.  de  Mortsauf,  and  made  him  a  person- 
age whose  past  life  had  been  full  of  errors  and  imprudences  for 
which  he  now  endured  the  penalties,  and  which  produced  great 
morbid  irritability,  the  novelist  may  have  had  in  view  something 
like  a  suggested  parallel  between  the  pa.st  of  French  Legitimacy 
and  its  present.  And  the  children  of  M.  de  Mortsauf  are  repre- 
sented as  beings  for  whom  in  this  world  the  chances  of  life  are 
doubtful,  owing  to  ancestral  errors.  This  certainly  reminds  one 
of  the  effect  of  those  royal  vices  which  did  so  much  to  bring 
about  the  great  Revolution  and  its  endless  chain  of  consequences. 
However  this  may  be,  the  personal  past  of  M.  do  Mortsauf 
enabled  the  novelist  to  paint  a  figure  in  perfect  harmony  with  its 
situation : — 

I  looked  at  the  Count  with  an  endeavour  to  guess  his  character,  but  was 
gafficiently  interested  by  some  dominant  features  to  rest  content<fd  with  a 
saperficial  examination  of  his  physiojjnomy.  He  was  only  forty-five  years 
old,  but  appeared  nearly  sixty,  so  rapidly  had  he  aged  ia  the  great  sliip- 
wreck  which  cloned  the  eigliteenlh  century.  There  was  a  half-circle  of  hair 
at  the  back  of  his  bald  head  which  ended  about  the  ears,  and  came  up  to  the 
templea  in  grey  tufts  mixed  with  black .  11  is  face  bore  a  vague  resemblance 
to  that  of  a  white  wolf  with  blood  about  its  muzzle,  for  the  nose  was  in- 
flamed like  that  of  a  man  whose  life  is  fundamentally  disturbed,  whose 
stomach  is  weakened,  whose  humours  arc  vitiated  by  "past  diseases.  His 
flat  forehead,  too  broad  for  his  face,  which  ended  in  a  point,  crossed  by 
irregular  wrinkles,  announced  the  habits  of  a  life  in  the  open  air,  and  not 
the  fatigues  of  the  mind— the  weight  of  a  permanent  ill-fortune,  and 
not  the  efforts  made  to  overcome  it.  IIls  cheeks,  projecting  and 
brown,  in  the  midst  of  the  ashy  tones  of  his  complexion,  indicated 
a  rtructure  strong  enough  to  assure  him  a  long  life.  His  eye,  clear, 
yellow,  and  hard,  fell  on  you  like  a  ray  of  the  wintry  sun,  luminous 
without  heat,  disturbed  without  thought,  distrustful  witliout  an  object. 
The  mouth  was  violent  and  imperious,  the  chin  was  straight  and  long. 
Thin  and  tall,  he  had  the  bearing  of  a  nobleman  leaning  on  conventional 
values,  who  knows  that  ho  is  superior  to  others  by  law,  but  inferior  in  fact. 
Thelibcrty  of  a  country  life  had  made  him  neglect  his  exterior.  His  dress 
waa  that  of  a  rustic  in  whom  both  peasants  and  neighbours  respect  only  a 
landed  estate.  His  brown  sinewy  hands  showed  that  he  wore  gloves  only  to 
ride  on  horseback  or  on  Sunday  to  go  to  mass.  His  feet  were  roughly  shod. 
Although  ten  years  of  emigration  and  ten  years  of  agriculture  had  had 
their  effect  upon  his  person,  tliere  remained  in  him  some  traces  of  noljility. 
The  bitterest  Liberal  would  have  recognized  his  chivalrous  loyalty,  would 
have  admired  his  religious  conviction,  his  passionate  devotion  to  his  cause, 
his  frankness  in  political  antipathies.  He  was  incapable  of  serving  his  party 
personally,  but  very  capable  of  ruining  it,  and  without  any  knowledge  of 
affiairs  in  France.  The  Count  was  one  of  those  straiglitforward  men  who 
adapt  themselves  to  nothing,  and  resolutely  impede  everything  ;  ready  to  die 
at  their  post,  yet  stingy  enough  to  give  their  life  rather  than  their  money. 
If  he  ijiuiXi-.mwA  himnelf,  he  refused  to  others  the  right  to  judge  him.  Jiitter 
like  a  power  which  knows  that  it  is  in  fault,  but  not  having  grandeur  or 
charm  enough  U>  ajinpensat/;  the  sum  of  pain  which  he  had  thrown  into  the 
tjjlancc,  his  private  life  probably  betrayed  asperities  which  one  might  guess 
I'rom  his  angular  features  and  his  in(M;ssantly  disquieted  eyes. 

M.  de  Mortsauf  received  as  his  guest  the  young  gentleman  by 


whom  the  sfory  is  told,  and  began  to  express  his  fixed  opinions  at 

the  very  opening  of  their  acquaintance : — 

"  Modern  education  is  fatal  to  children,"  resumed  the  Count.  "  We  stuff 
them  with  niallu^inatics,  we  kill  them  with  science,  and  use  them  up  before 
their  time.  VVIiat  a  century  this  instruction  of  all  classes  is  preparing  for 
us  if  the  evil  is  not  forestalled  by  putting  education  into  the  hands  of  the 
religious  corporations!  " 

These  words  jirepared  me  well  for  what  he  said  one  day  at  the  elections, 
when  he  refused  his  vole  to  a  man  whose  talents  might  l)e  useful  to  the 
Royalist  cause.    "  Je  me  ddlierai  toujours  des  gens  d'esprit." 

How  precisely  this  represents  the  same  class  at  the  present 
day,  with  its  dread  of  public  education  in  general,  and  its  notion 
of  making  it  safe — since  public  education  there  must  needs  be — by 
putting  it  into  the  hands  of  les  frbres  iynorantim!  Indeed,  nothing 
is  more  curious  in  French  society  than  the  persistence  of  the  pure 
Legitimist  tradition  on  all  points.  It  is  not  widely  spread,  but  it 
remains  perfectly  intact  in  the  small  class  which  preserves  it,  and 
one  of  its  most  cherished  convictions  is  the  dislike  of  any  popular 
education  which  is  not  directly  under  the  control  of  the  priests. 
The  order,  too,  in  which  the  ideas  are  expressed  is  carefully  true 
to  nature.  The  most  genuine  Legitimist  does  not  eagerly  desire 
even  clerical  public  instruction  in  itself,  but  ho  thinks  it  may  be 
useful  to  forestall  that  of  the  University. 

M.  do  Mortsauf  lived  in  the  solitude  of  a  mediocre  fortune  at 
his  house  of  Clochegourde,  in  Touraine.  lie  kept  a  family  cabriolet 
and  fanned  his  own  land,  which  was  not  particularly  extensive. 
This  sort  of  country  existence  is  not  uncommon  in  France,  and  is 
as  pleasant  as  need  be  when  it  is  not  poisoned  by  jealousy  or  pride. 
Unfortunately  for  M.  do  Morlsaufs  peace  of  mind,  he  was  as  proud 
as  a  Legitimist  Count  well  can  be,  and  his  sentiments  of  jealousy 
were  kept  in  inflamed  activity  by  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
a  chateau  much  larger  than  his  own,  surrounded  by  ample  domains, 
and  peopled  by  many  servants.  Jealousy,  however,  w.as  not  the 
only  cause  of  his  solitude.  lie  was  curiously  ignorant,  having 
received,  indeed,  the  first  half  of  a  French  nobleman's  education, 
the  superficial  tutoring  which  was  supposed  to  prepare  a  noble 
boyhood,  but  having  from  untoward  circumstances  unfortunately 
missed  the  second  and  more  important  education  of  the  Court,  the 
world,  and  high  ofhce.  He  had  emigrated  at  the  very  time  when 
this  second  education  ought  to  have  commenced,  and  instead  of 
getting  another  to  supply  its  jilace,  had  believed  in  the  imme- 
diate re-establishment  of  the  monarchy  in  France,  and  so  passed 
his  exile  in  the  most  fruitless  idleness.  On  the  dispersing  of  the 
army  of  Conde,  in  which  ho  had  given  proofs  of  devoted  courage, 
he  had  expected  to  return  shortly  under  the  white  flag,  and  had 
not  attempted  to  increase  his  means  by  industry  of  any  kind. 
During  these  years  his  poverty  had  been  of  that  most  serious  and 
extreme  kind  which  a  Frenchman  calls  la  tiiisdre.  His  French 
gaiety  had  broken  down  under  these  ordeals;  ho  had  become 
morose,  had  fallen  ill,  and  been  nursed  by  charity  in  some 
German  hospital.  His  disease  had  been  an  internal  inflammation 
of  a  kind  frequently  mortal,  and  which  often  leaves,  in  those  who 
escape  from  it  with  life,  a  strong  disposition  to  hypochondria. 
After  twelve  years  of  exile  ho  returned  to  France,  permitted  by  a 
d(!cree  of  Napoleon.  His  position  contrasted  painfully  in  every- 
thing with  tlie  promises  of  his  infancy.  He  had  been  born  rich, 
and  in  a  rank  to  command  a  regiment  or  occupy  some  considerable 
post  in  the  Slate  ;  ho  had  been  born  sound  and  robust.  On  his 
return  to  I'rance,  ho  found  himself  poor,  ill,  ignortant,  and  a 
nobody.  IJcaching  at  last  the  part  of  the  country  where  his  family 
property  had  been,  he  discovered  that  one  farm  had  been  kept  for 
liim  by  the  farmer,  who  in  the  confusion  that  8ucceed(!d  the 
Revolution  had  caused  people  to  believe  that  ho  had  purchased  it 
from  the  Government.  A  great  family  in  the  neiglibourhood , 
hearing  of  his  return,  had  invited  him  to  stay  at  their  house  till 
a  habitation  could  bo  built  for  him  on  his  own  land,  and  a 
daughter  of  this  family,  Madlle.  de  Lenoncourt,  became  his  wife. 
This  young  lady  had  an  aunt,  tho  Duchess  do  Vern«uil,  who 
made  her  a  present  of  a  country  house  called  Clochegourde, 
so  that  the  newly-married  couple  might  have  a  homo  to  go  to. 

In  this  quiet  life  JNI.  de  Mortsauf  indulged  at  first  in  hopes  of 
something  like  happiness,  which  however  were  rapidly  blighted 
by  the  miserable  health  of  his  children  and  a  constant  anxietj-  as 
to  the  possibility  of  bringing  them  up.  The  care  of  his  little 
recovered  property,  and  the  necessity  for  close  attention  to  money 
matters,  had  gradually  developed  in  liis  nature  the  germs  of  avarice. 
As  his  wife  came  to  know  him  better,  she  was  compelled  to  re- 
cognize tho  chilling  truth  that  his  character  required  from  her 
the  sacrifice  of  almost  everything  that  makes  life  agreeable  to  a 
woman  in  the  prime  of  life.  His  avarice  imposed  privations  which 
she  had  to  bear  without  a  murmur,  his  suspicious  disposition  (he 
suspected  everybody  of  trying  to  overreach  him)  required  to  be 
treated  with  the  most  watchful  care,  his  morbid  irritability  needed 
soothing.  ,Sho  perceived  that  a  temper  like  his  was  altogether 
unfitted  for  society,  and  so  she  lived  with  him  in  tho  solitude  of 
Clochegourde,  where  he  reigned  absolutely,  as  he  believed ;  but 
this  absolutism  was  tempered  by  the  feminine  artifices  of  his  wife, 
who  made  it  her  study  to  influence  his  capricious  will,  so  far  as  it 
might  be  influenced  lor  good.  She  succeeded  in  hiding  his  pecu- 
liarities from  the  world,  and  lived  by  his  side  the  existence  of  a 
sister  of  charity  who  nurses  some  troublesome  and  thankless 
patient. 

A  visitor  who  knew  M.  de  Mortsauf  better  than  his  neighbours 
thus  describes  him  at  this  period  of  his  life  : — 

I  found  in  this  man  an  irascibilitj'  without  cause,  a  promptitude  of  action 
in  a  desperale  ease  which  frightened  me.  Sometimes  there  were  sudden 
returns  of  the  t/entMumme  who  hud  been  so  brave  in  Conde's  army,  some 
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flashes  of  that  decision  -which,  in  serious  circumstances,  can  burst  in  the 
political  world  like  bombshells,  and  which,  by  the  chances  of  straight- 
forwardness and  courage,  change  a  man  condemned  to  vegetate  in  his 
country-house  into  a  D'Klb^e,  a  Bonchamp,  a  Charette.  In  presence  of 
certain  suppositions  his  nose  contracted,  his  forehead  brightened,  aud  his 
eyes  emitted  lightnings  which  were  extinguished  immediately  afterwards. 

The  Count,  like  most  idle  men  in  the  country,  played  a  game 
to  pass  his  evenings.  His  game  -was  backgammon.  His  guest,  at 
first  ignorant  of  this  scientific  amusement,  studied  it  in  a  learned 
treatise  in  a  neighbom-'s  library,  and  shortly  became  proficient 
enough  to  amuse  his  host,  proficient  enough  even  to  irritate 
him : — 

In  a  few  days  I  found  myself  in  a  position  to  beat  my  master ;  but  when- 
ever I  won  his  temper  became  execrable  ;  his  eyes  flashed  as  if  he  had  been 
a  tiger,  his  face  contracted,  his  eyebrows  played  like  the  ej'ebrows  of 
nobody  that  I  have  ever  seen.  His  complaints  were  those  of  a  spoiled  child. 
Sometimes  he  threw  the  dice  away,  put  himself  in  a  rage,  bit  his  dice-box, 
and  insulted  me.  These  violences  came  to  an  end.  When  I  began  to  play 
Well  I  managed  the  battle  as  I  liked,  and  arranged  matters  so  that  towards 
\  he  close  of  the  game  the  chances  should  be  evenly  balanced,  letting  him 
vyin  during  the  first  half  and  re-establishing  the  equihbrium  during  the 
second.  The  end  of  the  world  would  have  surprised  the  Count  less  than 
his  pupil's  rapid  superiorit}'' — but  he  never  admitted  it.  The  unifonn  end- 
ing of  our  games  gave  him  a  new  subject  for  reflection.  "  Decidedly,"  he  said, 
"  my  poor  head  is  soon  wearied  ;  you  always  gain  upon  me  towards  the  end 
of  the  game,  because  then  my  abilities  leave  me." 

This  habit  of  playing  at  backgammon  with  his  guest  led  M.  de 
Mortsauf  to  betray  himself  on  one  occasion  in  a  crisis  of  irrita- 
bility of  a  kind  which  reduced  his  wife's  existence  to  a  perpetual 
exercise  of  patience.  They  had  taken  a  walk  with  Madame  de 
Mortsauf  and  the  children  on  some  heights  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Clochegourde,  and  they  arrived  on  a  moor  where  nothing  could 
grow.  The  earth  was  stony,  dried  up,  without  any  covering  of 
fertile  soil ;  nevertheless  there  were  a  few  oaks  and  bushes,  but 
instead  of  grass  there  was  a  carpet  of  wild  mosses  on  which  the 
feet  slipped.  The  Count  struck  this  desolate,  unproductive  earth 
with  his  cane,  and  turning  roimd  suddenly  said  to  his  guest  with 
horrible  emphasis,  "  Voila  ma  vie  !  "  As  this  made  his  wife  turn 
pale,  he  hastened  to  add,  though  too  late,  "  Oh !  mais  avant  de 
Tous  avoir  connue." 

M.  de  Mortsauf  remained  in  the  same  gloomy  and  bitter  state  of 
mind  till  they  got  back  to  Clochegourde : — 

We  came  back  to  Clochegourde  talking  a  batons  rompus.  When  we  were 
in  the  drawing-room  there  was  an  indefinable  uncertainty  between  us.  The 
Count  was  plunged  in  an  armchair  absorbed  in  a  contemplation  which  his 
■wife  took  care  not  to  disturb,  for  she  knew  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  and 
how  to  forestall  its  attacks.  I  imitated  her  silence.  If  she  did  not  ask  me 
to  go  away,  perhaps  she  thought  that  the  game  of  backgammon  would  amuse 
the  Count  and  dissipate  the  fatal  nervous  susceptibility  whose  outbursts  were 
so  trying  to  her.  Nothing  was  more  dilficult  than  to  induce  the  Count  to  play 
this  game  of  backgammon,  which  he  alwaj's  eagerly  desired.  Like  a  petite 
mattresse  he  lil;ed  to  be  entreated,  compelled,  so  as  not  to  have  the  air  of 
incurring  an  obligation,  probably  because  he  knew  that  he  did  incur  one. 
If  after  an  interesting  conversation  I  forgot  for  a  while  the  expected  impor- 
tunities, he  became  quite  out  of  humour,  rude,  saying  things  tliat  hurt  us, 
and  showing  his  dissatisfaction  by  contradicting  everything  that  was  said. 
Warned  by  his  ill-temper  I  proposed  a  game  to  him  ;  then  he  began  to 
roquet.  "  In  the  first  place,"  he  said,  "  it  is  too  late,  and  then  you  don't  care 
to  play."  Tlien  he  began  to  feign  this  thing  or  that,  like  women  who  end 
by  deceiving  yon  as  to  their  real  wishes.  I  humiliated  myself,  I  supplicated 
him  to  practise  me  in  a  science  so  easily  forgotten  when  discontinued.  This 
time  I  had  need  of  a  wild  gaiety  to  decide  him  to  play.  He  complained  of 
giddiness  which  prevented  him  from  calculating,  he  said  his  skull  seemed 
squeezed  in  a  vice,  he  heard  whistlings,  he  suffocated,  and  made  prodigious 
■sighs.  At-last  he  consented  to  sit  down.  Madame  do  Mortsauf  left  us  to 
see  the  children  put  to  bed,  and  have  family  prayers.  All  went  on  well 
during  her  absence.  I  arranged  matters  for  M.  de  Mortsauf  to  win,  and  his 
luck  soon  produced  a  favouraldo  alteration  in  his  loolw.  The  sudden  transi- 
tion from  a  sadness  which  had  drawn  from  him  sinister  predictions  about 
himself  to  this  joy  of  a  man  intoxicated,  this  wild  laughter,  disquieted  and 
chilled  me.  I  had  never  seen  him  in  an  attack  so  plainly  manifested.  Our 
intimate  acquaintance  had  produced  its  fruits,  and  ho  no  longer  treated  me 
with  ceremony.  Each  day  he  tried  to  include  me  in  the  circle  of  his  tyrannj', 
to  ensure  to  himself  a  new  pasturage  for  his  ill-temper  ;  for  it  really  seems 
as  if  moral  maladies  were  creatures  having  appetites  and  instincts,  and 
which  would  increase  the  space  of  their  empire  as  a  proprietor  would  aug- 
ment his  estate.  The  Countess  came  down  aud  approaclu>d  tlic  backgammon 
tabic  to  see  her  work  better,  but  she  sat  at  her  embroidery-frame  with  ill- 
disguised  apprehension.  A  most  unfortuuato  move,  which  I  could  not 
hinder,  changed  the  Count's  expression.  It  had  been  gay,  it  became 
gloomy  ;  the  face  had  been  red,  it  became  yellow ;  the  eyes  vacillated.  Then 
came  a  new  misfortune  that  I  could  neither  foresee  nor  repair.  M.  do 
Mortsauf  himself  brought  about  a  cast  which  settled  his  fate.  He  immedi- 
ately sprang  to  his  feet,  threiv  the  (able  on  me,  tlie  lamp  to  the  ground, 
struck  the  cimsole\yit\\  his  list,  and  jumped  about  the  drawing-room — I  can 
hardly  say  that  he  walked,  'i'he  torrent  of  insult.s,  of  imprecations,  of  inco- 
herent phrase:)  which  poured  out  of  his  mouth  would  have  made  one  believe 
the  man  possessed  with  a  clcvil,  ns  in  the  middle  ages.  I  left  the  room,  but 
he  did  not  perceive  it.  From  the  tcrr.ace  I  heard  the  bursts  of  his  voice 
coming  from  Ids  chamber.  Through  the  tempest  I  heard  also  the  angel's 
voice,  wliich  at  iutervab  rose  like  the  song  of  a  nightingale  when  the  rain  is 
^bout  to  cease. 

The  plain  truth  waa  that  M.  do  Mortsauf  went  out  of  hia  mind 
occaaionally,  but  Ids  madnes.s  was  mainly  due  to  the  absonco  of 
«olf-conliol  in  the  ordinary  habits  of  his  life.  Many  men  who  nro 
perfectly  sane  feel,  in  certain  circumstances,  that  it  would  bo  de- 
cidedly a  relief  to  swear  hard  and  smash  lamps  or  upset  tables,  but 
they  refrain  from  doing  it,  partly  because  to  act  in  tliat  manner 
would  liavo  the  effect  oflowcring  them  in  the  ojjiuiou  of  others,  but 
especially  bccauao  it  would  lower  tboin  in  tlieir  own.  M.  d(!  Alort- 
aauf  represents  aclass  of  men  not  confined  to  Franco,  yi;!  certainly, 
from  the  national  cliaraeter  and  the  political  history  of  tiic 
country,  more  conmiou  in  Franco  than  elsowliere,  who  become 
bitter  Lecausc  circumstances  Jiavo  debarred  tlieni  from  the  sort  of 
corocr  which  in  youth  their  prospects  authorLseil  tliem  to  expect. 


The  blighting  of  expectations  from  great  political  vicissitudes  has 
been  common  in  Frauce  ever  since  the  first  Revolution,  and  active 
natures  which  cannot  (or  fancy  they  cannot,  which  amounts  to  the 
same  thing),  on  account  of  their  noble  birth,  find  an  outlet  for 
their  activity  in  trade,  often  grow  bitter  in  some  solitude  like  that 
of  Clochegourde.  In  the  case  of  M.  de  Mortsauf,  Balzac  united 
the  different  causes  which  usually  tend  most  directly  to  produce 
bitterness.  M.  de  Mortsauf  had  spoiled  his  health  irretrievably 
by  early  excesses,  his  manly  ambition  was  completely  frustrated 
by  the  fall  of  the  party  to  which  he  belonged,  his  fortime  was 
gone,  except  just  enough  to  allow  him  to  vegetate  in  idleness,  and 
he  had  no  intellectual  occupation  to  give  dignity  to  his  retirement 
and  raise  him  in  his  own  esteem.  Under  such  circumstances,  not- 
withstanding the  beneficent  influence  of  a  charming  and  devoted 
wife,  a  man  not  endowed  with  much  more  self-control  than  is 
commonly  found  in  Frenchmen  would  accumulate  irritability, 
which  from  time  to  time  would  burst  forth  like  the  Icelandic 
geysers  in  sudden  jets,  hissing  hot,  and  very  noisy  whilst  they 
lasted.  If  it  is  madness,  it  is  a  sort  of  madness  to  whicli  in  cir- 
cumstances equally  trying  we  should  most  of  us  be  greatly  exposed. 
M.  de  Mortsauf  had  missed  the  most  wholesome  discipline  of  life, 
that  of  a  worthy  career,  yet  had  suffered  from  life's  hardest 
trials.  Who  can  say  what  he  might  have  been  in  times  more 
propitious  to  men  of  his  class  and  character  ?  He  had  had  datmt- 
less  courage,  an  unswerving  loyalty,  a  firm  faith,  and  his  strong 
prejudices  would  have  had  all  the  effects  of  virtues  in  an  earlier 
state  of  society.  Speaking  of  his  infirmities  to  their  guest,  his 
wife  had  a  glimpse  of  that  better  life  which  might  have  been : — 

Combien  de  maux  a  causes  I'emigration  !  Combien  de  belles  existences 
perdues  !  II  eut  ete,  j'cu  suis  certaine,  un  grand  homme  de  guerre,  I'honneur 
de  son  paj's. 


STONE  AECHITECTUKE  IN  THE  TENTH  CENTURY. 

IN  the  last  number  of  the  ArclicBological  Journal  Mr.  J.  H. 
Parker  has  again  stirred  up  a  very  old  controversy  which  we 
really  thought  had  been  pretty  well  settled.  We  had  really 
thought  that  the  notion  that  "  the  Saxons  "  could  build  nothing  at 
all,  or  could  build  nothing  but  wood,  was  by  this  time  sleeping 
quietly  in  the  same  limbo  as  so  many  other  odd  superstitions  about 
the  early  ages  of  English  history.  We  remember  very  well  when, 
if  any  man  hinted  that  King  Harold  and  Earl  Leofric  could  have 
found  masons  capable  of  putting  stone  and  mortar  together,  he  was 
at  once  told  that,  according  to  Breda,  the  Saxons  could  do  nothing- 
better  than  build  churches  of  logs  of  wood  and  cover  them  with 
thatch.  When  a  stone  church  was  by  some  odd  chance  built 
among  them  by  a  stranger,  they  wondered  at  it  as  something  to 
which  they  were  quite  unaccustomed.  To  be  sure  when  the  man 
who  heard  all  this  turned  to  his  Bteda,  he  found  that  Baeda  was 
not  talking  about  "  Saxons  "  at  all.  The  people  who  built  the 
church  of  wood  and  covered  it  with  thatch  turned  out  to  be 
Scots  of  the  seventh  century,  aud  the  people  who  wondered  at 
the  stone  church  turned  out  to  be  Strathclyde  Britons  of  the 
sixth,  and  a  very  obstinate  objector  might  perhaps  murmur  that 
these  facts  could  not  prove  much  as  to  the  building  powers  of 
Englishmen  in  the  eleventh.  The  people  who  argued  in  this  way 
would  have  thought  it  very  odd  if  a  statement  about  the  architec- 
ture of  Frauce  in  the  time  of  Louis  the  Eleventh  had  been  thought 
to  be  set  aside  by  a  statement  about  the  architecture  of  England 
in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  because  in  such  an  argument 
as  this  the  ordinary  laws  of  time  aud  space  would  have  been  felt  to 
be  of  some  account.  But  when  it  came  to  the  "  Saxons,"  considera- 
tions of  this  kind  were  no  longer  thought  of.  Among  the  barba- 
rous people  who  lived  in  this  island  before  the  coming  of  William 
the  Norman,  a  difference  of  four  or  five  hundred  years  could  not  be 
of  much  importance.  It  mattered  little  when  they  lived,  or  whether 
they  talked  English,  Welsh,  or  Irish,  just  as  little  as  it  mattered 
at  what  time  they  kept  Easter,  or  in  what  way  they  shaved  the 
heads  of  their  priests.  Nay,  as  a  good  many  people  have  believed 
aud  put  in  priut  that  William  the  Conqueror  was  sent  over  hither 
by  Gregory  the  Great,  it  might  even  be  thought  that  among  such 
uncouth  people  as  "  Sa.xons  "  it  could  not  make  much  ditlerence 
whether  they  worshipped  Christ  or  Woden.  But  if  any  one  had 
got  bo  far  in  those  distant  times  as  to  venture  to  hint  at  any  of  these 
little  diiiiculties,  he  was  at  ouce  made  short  work  of  by  being  told 
that  the  "  Saxon  "  word  for  to  build  was  tinibrian.  Timbrian 
must  have  something  to  do  with  timber,  and  a  people  who  called 
building  a  thing  timherimj  it  were  shown  by  the  very  evidence 
of  their  language  to  have  built  of  wood  and  of  nothing  else.  In 
those  days  perhaps  few  might  have  been  found  to  answer  that 
timbrian  is  cognate  with  Sijinv,  domus,  domimis,  dame — explain- 
ing perhaps  that  mysterious  (icrinan  word  fraueiizimmer — and 
the  domes  of  St.  Sophia  and  St.  Paul's.  It  might  have  been 
answered  that,  if  an  linglish  church  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century  was  proved  to  bo  of  wood  because  it  was  said  to  be 
timbered,  the  niin.sters  of  Kciln  and  Milan  might  be  equally 
proved  to  be  of  wood  because  they  were  severally  called  the  Dam 
and  the  diiomo.  Nobody  thou  ptuhaps  was  sharp  enough  for 
tliirt  ;  but  oven  then  people  sonietiiue.s  ventured  to  liint  that  the 
ineaniiig.s  of  words  did  somelimeH  change,  thatyou  could  not  always 
.itrictly  infer  the  moaning  of  <i  word  from  its  etynu)logy;  but,  as 
tiiey  liad  somotinKis  lu>anl  of  a  while  blackbird,  as,  in  tlui  technical 
huiguago  of  arcliilecture  ils(«U',  tliey  Inul  sonu-tiuies  lu>ard  of 
"  jilaiu  Decorated  "  and  "late  JOarly  English,"  so  it  did  not  seem 
absolutely  impossible  that,  by  the  like  caprice  of  language,  a 
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stone  building  might  be  said  to  be  timbered.  We  are  talking  of 
time?,  if  not  "sixty  years  since,"  at  least  thirty  years  since. 
Since  then  history,  and  architectural  history  as  part  of  it,  has 
been  more  scientitically  studied.  Professor  Willis,  to  speak  of 
only  one  name  out  of  many,  has,  in  his  histories  of  Canterbury 
and  Winchester,  shown  what  great  works  were  done  in  those 
churches  in  the  tenth  century  by  Odo  and  /Ethelwald  severally ; 
and  he  has  shown  how  at  York  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  small 
fragments  of  the  stone  church  of  Eadwine  and  Paullinus  still 
abide  among  the  manifold  changes  of  the  crypt.  The  early 
history  of  England  has  been  cleared  from  the  darkness  which 
hung  over  it,  and  the  working  of  two  little  sums  has  thrown  no 
small  light  on  several  matters.  Instead  of  the  popular  belief  that 
all  "  the  Saxons  "  lived  at  the  same  time,  a  few  minutes'  handling 
of  the  Arabic  figures  showed  that  between  Augustine  and  Harold 
as  long  a  time  passed  as  between  Harold  and  Henry  the  Eighth, 
and  that  between  Hengest  and  Harold  as  long  a  time  passed  as 
between  Harold  and  Charles  the  Second.  The  history  of 
Romanesque  architecture  has  been  studied  with  special  care,  and 
has  been  made  perfectly  intelligible.  The  so-called  "  Saxon " 
style,  instead  of  being  looked  on  as  a  sort  of  unaccountable  hisus 
nattirte,  now  takes  its  place  as  one  variety  of  Primitive 
Romanesque,  surviving  from  tho  days  when  all  Western  Europe 
drew  its  models  from  Italy.  All  this  is  now  well  understood. 
We  had  thought  that  the  "dream  that  "the  Saxons"  could  build 
only  in  wood  had  gone  after  the  kindred  dream  that  "  the  Saxons '' 
went  naked  and  stained  themselves  with  woad ;  we  had  thought 
that  the  belief  that  Bjeda  and  the  verb  iimbrian  could  prove  some- 
thing about  English  architecture  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century 
had  gone  the  way  of  the  kindred  belief  that,  when  Caractacus 
and  his  family  were  brought  before  Claudius,  the  Emperor  re- 
marked that  they  were  "  non  Angli  sed  angeli." 

We  were  therefore  a  little  surprised  to  find  so  distinguished  an 
antiquary  as  Mr.  Parker,  the  chief  master  of  English  medieval 
domestic  architecture,  taking  the  opportunity  of  a  description  of 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Guildford — a  building  containing  some 
work  of  Primitive  Romanesque — which  he  has  just  written  in  the 
Archaological  Journal,  to  put  forth  views  about  this  matter 
which  we  thought  were  dead  and  buried.  We  must  surely,  we 
thought,  be  listening  to  the  people  who  went  to  the  Alfred 
Millennary,  or  to  the  people  who  were  so  surprised  at  the  Tellsage 
being  called  a  myth,  and  not  to  a  man  of  research  like  Mr.  Parker, 
when  we  read  in  1872  exactly  the  same  sort  of  thing  that  we 
might  have  read  in  1842.  Speaking  of  the  tower  at  Guildford, 
Mr.  Parker  says : — 

I  am  aware  that  many  ■well-informed  persons  consicler  the  to'n-er  as  of  the 
time  of  King  Alfred,  and  this  involves  the  whole  question  ivhether  the 
English  people  were  in  the  habit  of  building  in  stone  l)efore  the  eleventh 
century.  I  have  long  since  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  not,  and 
I  see  no  reason  to  change  my  opinion.  The  Anglo-Saxon  tor  the  word  to 
build  is  tymberen,  which  implies  that  they  were  accustomed  to  build  in 
wood  only. 

For  tymheren  we  suppose  we  should  read  timbrian,  and  the 
timbrian  argument  we  think  we  are  pretty  well  done  with  already. 
It  comes  to  much  the  same  as  if  one  were  to  argue  that,  among 
the  people  who  used  the  mysterious  wooden  verb,  every  Eiildor- 
man  must  have  been  a  man  of  venerable  years,  and  that  no  Thegn 
could  have  been  anything  more  than  a  mere  servant. 
Mr.  Parker  then  goes  on  to  say  :— 

I  have  never  been  able  to  find  any  remains  that  I  could  fairh' place  earlier 
than  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century  (with  a  veiy  few  exceptions,  and 
excepting  the  remains  of  Koman  work).  Beda's  account  of  the  building  of 
Benedict  Uiscop  at  Yarrow,  and  Monks'  Wearmouth,  in  Northumberland, 
show  that  they  were  quite  exceptional  buildings  in  the  Roman  manner. 
The  small  remains  that  we  have  of  them  are  just  enough  to  show  that  the 
existing  buildings  are  not  of  that  period,  but  have  been  rebuilt  in  the  time 
of  William  Rufus,  as  recorded  in  the  "Durham  Chronicle,"  published  by  the 
Snrtees  Societ}-,  and  edited  by  the  late  Mr.  Raine.  The  construction  of  tho 
present  buildings  agrees  with  that  period,  and  there  are  some  small  portions 
of  the  earlier  building  used  a»  old  materials  and  built  in. 

All  this  is  a  little  amazing ;  every  one  knows  that  in  676  Benedict 
Biscop  brought  masons  out  of  Gaul  to  build  him  a  stone  church 
after  the  Roman  fashion.  But  it  is  rather  leaping  to  a  conclusion 
to  make  this  prove  that  stone  churches  were  exceptional  for  the 
■whole  time  of  more  than  three  hundred  years  afterwards.  To  go 
no  further,  what  does  Mr.  I'arker  make  of  the  still  earlier  stone 
church  at  York  which  Eadwine  began  and  which  Oswald 
finished  ?  What  does  he  make  of  the  building  of  Wilfrith  at 
Ripon,  which  was  of  stone  and  something  more  ? — "  Basilica 
poUto  lapide  a  fundamentis  in  terra  usque  ad  summum  scdificata, 
variis  columci;-)  et  porticibus  suffulta."  What  about  Ealdhelins 
church  at  Bradford,  which  is  alive  to  speak  for  itself?  Then  about 
the  churches  of  Benedict  Biscop,  we  cannot  guess  where  Mr. 
Parker  has  read  their  history.  We  do  not  know  tho  Durham 
Ckrcnicle  edited  by  the  late  Mr.  Raine  ;  but  we  do  know  Simeon 
of  Durham's  History  of  the  Church  of  Durham,  which  the  Surtees 
Society  is  going  to  publish,  but  which  as  yet  we  have  to  study  in 
the  "  Decern  Scriptores."  There  will  be  found  the  whole  account 
^  of  the  buildings  reared  by  Eadwine,  not  under  William  Rufus, 
but  under  William  the  Conqueror,  and  of  those  buildings  we  have 
had  occasion  to  speak  in  more  than  one  topographical  notice  in 
our  own  columns.  Instead  of  there  merely  being  "  some  small 
portions"  of  tho  earlier  building  used  as  old  materials,  there  are 
large  portions  of  the  work  of  676,  and  other  large  portions  of  the 
work  of '1074,  the  distinction  between  which  is  as  plain  as  any 
diatinetion  can  be.    J3ut  Mr.  Parker  is  not  satisfied  with  uproot- 


ing the  earliest  buildings  of  England ;  he  goes  on  to  uproot 
everything  for  tho  space  of  five  hundred  years  throughout  the 
whole  world : — 

In  the  long  interval  between  the  years  500  and  1000  (in  round  numbers) 
it  appears  to  have  been  the  general  custom  in  most  parts  of  the  world  to  live 
in  wooden  Iiouses,  and  to  use  wood  almost  entirely  for  other  buildings  also. 
In  the  tenth  century  we  are  told  by  contemporary  writers  that  it  was  the 
general  belief  of  the  people  that  the  world  would  come  to  an  end  at  tlie  year 
1000.  This  led  them  to  erect  temporary  buildings  onlj',  but  immediately 
alter  that  year,  when  they  believed  that  the  world  was  to  last  anotlier  thou- 
sand years,  they  began  vigorously  to  build  in  stone,  and  that  very  substan- 
tially, though  rudely  at  first.  There  were  no  masons — no  skilled  workmen, 
the  people  had  everything  to  learn  from  imitating  the  Roman  buildings 
then  remaining. 

Mr.  Parker's  chronology  is  beyond  us.  "The  long  interval 
between  500  and  1000" — between  Theodoric  and  Otto  the  Third 
— in  which  men  "used  wood  almost  entirely,"  takes  in  the  build- 
ing of  St.  Vital  and  most  of  the  other  buildings  at  Ravenna;  it 
takes  in  St.  Sophia  itself,  it  takes  in  Romainmoutier  and  Lorsch 
and  Aachen ;  it  takes  in  the  beginnings  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice. 
These  are,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat  important  exceptions  to 
the  rule  by  which  wood  was  used  almost  entirely.  The  notion 
that  all  the  Kings,  Popes,  and  Emperors  from  joo  to  1000  could 
find  nobody  to  build  anything  in  stone,  and  that  after  1000  men 
began  again  to  build  in  stone  as  a  kind  of  newly  recovered  art, 
is  about  as  amazing  as  anything  we  ever  heard  of.  But  it  is 
almost  more  amazing  when  Mr.  Parker,  after  complaining  of  the 
badness  of  the  masonry  dming  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh 
century,  adds, 

These  early  buildings  were  for  the  most  part  swept  away  by  the 
Nonnans. 

Mr.  Parker  in  no  way  confines  this  sweeping  process  to  England, 
Apulia,  and  Sicily.  It  would  seem  that  through  "  most  parts  of 
tho  world  "  the  Normans  set  forth  on  this  errand  of  destruction. 
Once,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  "  Willehelmus 
Bostar,  Rex  Anglorum  "  was  certamly  looked  for  at  Aachen.  We 
must  now  suppose  that  he  got  there,  and  that  he  did  a  good  der.l 
of  mischief  on  the  road. 

Mr.  Parker's  notions  about  the  tenth  century,  as  a  time  when, 
as  he  adds  in  a  note,  "  the  art  of  building  in  stone  had  almost 
died  out,  and  all  the  other  arts  were  at  the  lowest  possible  ebb," 
sound  very  funny  to  one  who  remembers  that  these  were  the 
times  of  the  Saxon  Emperors  in  the  West,  of  the  Macedonians  in 
the  East,  and  in  our  own  land  of  iEthelstan  the  Glorious  and 
Eadgar  the  Peaceful,  and  when  the  marriages  of  Edith  and  The- 
ophano  tied  Europe  together  from  Winchester  to  Constantinople. 
When  Mr.  Parker  thinks  that  nothing  could  have  been  built, 
Dunstan  was  building  at  Glastonbury,  ()do  at  Canterbury,  yEthel- 
wald  at  Winchester;  it  was  the  time  of  great  works  at  Ely, 
Ramsey,  Worcester,  Wells,  Fecamp,  Beauvais,  Kciln,  Soest,  and 
Aachen — we  simply  write  down  names  which  occur  to  us  without 
research — buildings  many  of  which  were  doubtless  swept  away  by 
the  Kormaus,  but  which  once  existed  all  the  same : — 

j.wrov  yap  avTOQ  Koi  Sfdg  artpiaKiTai 
dyii/tjra  ircalv  oaa  av  y  ivinpayiiiva. 

The  whole  thing  is  a  dream ;  the  facts  are  all  one  way,  but  Mr. 
Parker  has  a  theory  another  way.  The  only  authority  that  he 
quotes  is  the  well  known  passage  of  Rudolf  Glaber,  who  does 
not  say  that  nothing  was  built  in  the  tenth  centurj',  but  only  that 
a  great  deal  was  built  in  the  eleventh.  He  says  that  about  the 
year  1003  people  began  to  rebuild  the  churches,  though  the 
existing  ones  were  very  good,  and  did  not  need  to  be  rebuilt. 
"  Coutigit  in  universo  pene  orbe,  prascipue  tameu  in  Italia  et  in 
Galliis,  innovari  ecclesiarum  basilicas,  licet  plerreque  decenter 
locataj  minime  indiguissent."  His  words  show  that  it  was  a 
mere  fashion,  a  change  of  style,  a  fancy  for  making  things  bigger ; 
they  quite  upset  the  notion  of  stone  building  coming  in  as  some- 
thing new.  Never  was  a  passage  more  utterly  tm-ned  away  from 
its  natural  meaning  to  support  a  theory. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  perfectly  plain.  Buildings  fire  built 
of  such  materials  as  are  to  be  had.  In  a  woody  couutrj',  wood 
remains  long  in  use  ;  in  a  country  rich  in  stone,  stone  soon  sup- 
plants it.  In  Cnut's  day  a  "  minster  of  stone  and  lime  "  was 
remarkable  in  Essex;  a  "  lignea  basilica"  was  remarkable  in 
Somerset.  The  like  would  have  been  the  case  long  before  .and 
long  after  Cnut's  day.  Paullinus  built  a  stone  church  at  York; 
he  built  a  wooden  one  at  Campodunum.  At  Wilton  a  stone  church 
supplanted  a  wooden  one  in  the  eleventh  century ;  at  Manchester 
the  like  happened  in  the  fifteenth.  Stone  and  wood  have  always 
been  used  side  by  side  ;  but  as  woods  are  cleared,  as  skill  increases, 
wood  goes  out  of  use  and  stone  and  brick  take  its  place.  Stone 
building  never  died  out ;  it  was  not  begun  again  as  a  new  thing 
in  the  eleventh  centur}',  though  the  eleventh  century  was  a  time 
of  a  most  remarkable  development  in  point  of  architectural  style. 

Wo  should  not  have  gone  into  all  this  at  lengtli,  had  not  the 
old  dream  turned  up  again  in  such  a  quarter  as  the  Archaological 
Journal  and  in  the  hands  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Parker.  Mr. 
Parker  in  his  own  line,  as  the  expounder  of  English  manor 
houses,  is  hardly  inferior  to  Mr.  Clark  as  the  expounder  of  English 
castles.  But  it  is  i)lain  that  he  has  not  made  any  study  of  the 
general  history  of  the  world,  or  of  the  special  history  of  architecture 
as  i)art  of  it. 
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PROTESTANT  PROPAGANDISM  IN  ROME, 

THE  bitterness  of  recent  Papal  Allocutions  may  be  explained, 
if  not  excused,  by  an  aggression  wbicb  is  as  novel  as  it 
must  be  provoking,  but  for  which  the  known  zeal  of  British  pro- 
pagandists ought  to  have  prepared  us,  if  it  had  not  prepared 
the  Papal  Court.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that,  when 
the  civil  terrors  of  the  ecclesiastical  Government  were  once 
repressed,  and  its  authority  supplanted,  the  multiform  emis- 
saries of  Exeter  Hall  would  deny  themselves  the  luxury  of  a 
free  excursion  into  the  long-forbidden  domains  of  the  Scarlet 
Woman.  But  perhaps  only  Protestant  propagandism  of  a  san- 
guine type  ever  ventured  to  anticipate  the  time  when  Exeter 
Hall  should  be  morally  transferred  to  the  city  of  the  Popes,  and 
the  Vatican  itself  echo  the  clamorous  assaults  of  Little  Bethel. 
Pius  IX.  has  suffered  many  misfortunes  and  some  affronts,  but  it 
may  well  be  questioned  whether  any  sorrow  or  humiliation  is 
comparable  to  the  infliction  of  witnessing,  without  the  power  of 
resistance  or  the  right  of  protest,  the  petty  aggressiveness  of  a 
Protestant  clique  within  the  walls  of  Kome.  Yet  it  is  to  this 
complexion  that  things  have  now  come.  Middle-aged  English 
gentlemen  who  have  ceased  to  care  for  the  tombs  of  the  Via 
Appia  or  the  ruins  of  the  Forum,  and  middle-aged  ladies  who 
regard  Rome  in  the  same  simple  light  in  which  it  is  regarded  by 
Mr.  Spurgeon— I.e.  as  the  seat  of  St.  Paul's  preaching  and  suffer- 
ing— hold  their  little  councils  together,  and  proceed  to  threaten 
the  Papacy  with  their  squeaking  penny  trumpets.  Amid  the 
rattling  of  tea- cups  and  the  effusiveness  of  feminine  chatter, 
pet  missionaries  recount  the  success  of  their  onslaught  on  the 
votaries  of  the  "  Man  of  Sin."  In  such  descriptions,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  decency,  courtesy,  and  taste  are  sacrificed  to  the  exigencies 
of  traditional  invective.  Moderation  is  ti-eason  to  the  cause  of 
truth,  and  a  tone  of  courtesy  implies  a  paltering  with  the  Mystery 
of  Iniquity.  The  usual  strain  of  anathematization  is  adopted,  and 
provokes  the  usual  quantity  of  self-complacency.  In  this  country 
we  know  well  the  flavour  of  Evangelical  rhetoric,  but  the  novelty 
of  its  echoes  under  the  walls  of  St.  Peter's  is  startling,  not  only  to 
those  who  remember  the  former  regiyne  of  Rome,  but  also  to  those 
who  have  not  forgotten  the  amenities  of  theological  discussion 
among  civilized  nations.  Last  year  witnessed  a  dispute  which 
it  was  indeed  strange  to  listen  to  in  Rome  ;  but  neither  the  priests 
nor  the  Protestants  who  debated  the  question  of  St.  Peter's  visit 
to  the  Eternal  City  forgot  the  obligations  of  mutual  civility  and 
good  breeding. 

On  the  duty  of  maintaining  even  towards  obdurate  Papists 
a  courteous  and  tolerant  demeanour  it  would  be  useless  for 
us  to  enlarge.    But  it  is  not  superfluous  to  point  out  the  im- 
jpolicy  of  carrying  the  virulence  of  an  ignorant  Spurgeonism 
into  the  schools  and  lecture-rooms  of  Rome  itself.    The  cause  of 
Italian  education,  to  say  nothing  of  Italian  conversion,  is  a  very 
grave  and  interesting  cause.    It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  its 
importance  or  its  difficulty.    And  just  in  proportion  as  it  is 
difficult  and  important  do  the  operations  of  the  Protestant  zealots 
seem  to  be  unseasonable  and  ill-advised.  We  are  not,  indeed,  aware 
that  there  is  prima  facie  a  special  call  for  them  to  convert  Roman 
Catholics  at  all.   For,  under  all  circumstances  and  in  all  places, 
the  subversion  of  one  kind  of  faith  is  more  easy  than  the  sub- 
stitution of  another.    Many  of  those  who  yield  a  willing  ear  to 
Protestant  ridicule  or  denunciation  do  so  because  they  like  to 
hear  the  Catholic  religion  laughed  at,  not  because  they  desire 
to  put  Protestantism  in  its  place.    Of  the  Italian  opponents 
of  Romanism  a  far  greater  number  are  actuated  by  a  hatred 
of  all    religion  than   by   zeal  for  a    pure  religion;   of  the 
Italians  who  last  year  assembled  in  Rome  to  listen  to  the  ad- 
vocates of  ecclesiastical  reform,  the  majority  were  attracted  by 
the   hope  of  hearing  priests  and  cardinals  denounced.  Nor 
would  it  be  difficult  to  collect  a  large  male  audience,  from  a  class  far 
above  the  lowest,  eager  to  hear  the  doctrine  of  supernaturalism 
derided  and  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  scoffed  at.    But  such  an 
audience  would  have  as  little  faith  in  the  general  scope  of  revela- 
tion as  it  has  in  modern  miracles  or  the  Immaculate  Conception  of 
the  Virgin.    It  simply  hates  and  despises  the  belief  of  the  Catholic 
and  the  belief  of  the  Protestant  with  equal  intensity.    Now  it  is 
such  a  class  as  this  which  listens  with  unfeigned  pleasure,  though 
not  with  unmixed  sympathy,  to  the  teaching  of  Protestant  zealots. 
It  hates  priests,  and  it  applauds  the  denunciation  of  priests.  It  dis- 
believes in  the  Divine  Son,  and  therefore  it  scoffs  at  the  Blessed 
Mother.    It  echoes  the  sneers  at  Papal  infallibility,  because  it 
disbelieves  in  Popes,  priests,  apostles,  and  evangelists.  Such  disciples 
are  liardly  worth  the  breath  which  is  spent  in  flattering  their  pre- 
judices and  their  bigotry.    But  the  declamation  and  the  vitu- 
peration which  tickle  tiie  ears   of  the  Italian  infidel  deeply 
wound  llie  religious   sentiment  of  the  Italian  believer.  Ho 
stands  aglinst  and  horrified  at  the  ribald  jest  wliich  assails  the 
sanctity  of  th(!  sacraments  and  the  divinity  of  the  Virgin.  His 
whole  life  has  been  coloured,  his  every  feeling  permeated,  by  the 
influence  of  the  supernatural  and  the  unseen.  From  his  infancy  ho 
has  gazed  upon  the  lieavonly  beauty  of  the  Mother  of  the  I^ord, 
limned  by  reverential  and  cunning  hands.    He  has  seen  her  smile 
upon  his  prayers,  and  felt  her  ])rol(!cting  power  in  sickness  and 
sorrow.    To  tell  such  a  man  that  ho  lias  be(!n  worshipping  idols, 
an<l  that  the  object  of  liis  adorutioii  was  a  meits  ordimiry  woman, 
dill't^ring  from  other  women  only  us  being  the  accifU^ntiil  vehicle  of  a 
new  revelaiion,  is  to  outrage  his  religious  leolings  beyond  all 
measure.    And  yet  such  is  the  strong  food  which  the  Protestant 
piopagundist  expects  him    to  digest.     The  diHgust  of  tho 


pupil  is  in  proportion  to  the  harshness  and  crudity  of  the  lesson 
taught. 

Were  the  only  results  of  Protestant  propagandism  to  abet  the 
infidel  tendencies  of  one  class  of  Italians  and  to  irritate  the  religious 
susceptibilities  of  another,  the  obvious  conclusion  would  be  that 
the  sooner  it  was  discontinued  the  better.  And  this  would  be 
the  true  conclusion  in  this  case,  were  it  not  for  a  certain  other  con- 
sideration which  gives  a  wholly  different  character  to  the  question. 
There  does  happen  to  exist  among  Italian  Catholics  a  class  of 
persons  who,  while  professing  loyal  adherence  to  the  general 
tenor  of  Catholic  doctrine,  are  alienated  from  the  Church  by  the 
mechanical  formalism  of  its  rites,  the  ignorance  and  irreverence  of 
many  of  the  priesthood,  the  hateful  efl'ects  of  a  sacerdotal  polity, 
and  the  utter  want  of  spiritual  religion  among  professed  believers. 
These  men,  less  rationalistic  than  German  and  less  literal  than 
English  Protestants,  wish  to  blend  with  the  forms  of  their 
own  Church  some  of  the  more  thoughtful  and  spiritual  prin- 
ciples of  the  Reformed  Churches.  They  wish  to  difiuse  among 
the  people  some  knowledge  of  the  books  which  embody  the  precepts 
and  early  history  of  Christianity,  and  to  substitute  for  the  supersti- 
tious acquiescence  in  existing  worship  a  reasoning  and  reasonable  re- 
ligion. They  wish  also  to  have  a  higher  standard  of  clerical  character 
and  attainment  in  the  priesthood.  These  men,  more  common  in 
Northern  than  in  Southern  Italy,  and  approximating  more  to 
Teutonic  than  to  Southern  sentiment,  are  possibly  the  germ  of  a 
renewed,  if  not  a  new.  Catholic  Church.  If  supported  and 
strengthened,  they  may  perhaps  eventually  do  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  that  which  it  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  the ' 
Newmans,  the  Mannings,  and  other  English  converts  might  do, 
but  which  they  have  notoriously  not  done,  in  the  way  of  correcting 
abuses,  raising  the  tone  of  opinion,  and  crushing  the  corrupt 
formalism,  or  more  corrupt  power,  of  the  priesthood.  If  they  suc- 
ceed in  such  an  enterprise,  they  will  prolong  the  existence  of  the 
Church  centuries  beyond  the  date  at  which  it  now  seems  likely 
to  succumb  to  the  forces  of  hostile  scepticism  and  internal  in- 
difference. In  such  an  enterprise  they  deserve  the  support  of  all 
serious  and  thoughtful  men  who  believe  that  religion  is  not  a  mere 
sentimental  luxury,  and  that  nations  cannot  live  without  a  faith. 
But  this  support  will  not  come  from  the  ranters  of  the  Tabernacle 
or  the  blatant  heralds  of  ultra-Protestant  sectarianism.  Humility 
and  courtesy  are  as  much  as  ever  the  accoutrements  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  and  illiterate  brawlers  no  more  find  now  than 
they  did  in  the  days  of  St.  Paul  powers  of  persuasion  and  con- 
version in  the  license  of  rude  and  vulgar  abuse. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  then,  that  the  new  movement  may  yet  find  in 
its  Protestant  abettors  wise  and  temperate  auxiliaries.  There  is 
much  to  be  done  in  Italy,  and  not  least  in  Rome,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people.  There  are  districts  where  the  inhabitants  are 
more  sav.age  than  they  were  in  the  days  of  the  Caesars.  There 
are  districts  within  no  long  radius  from  Rome,  wherein  boys  and 
girls  grow  up  in  a  state  of  barbarism  not  very  unlike  that  of  an 
African  village  ;  and  the  province  of  Naples  exhibits  a  condition 
infinitely  worse  than  that  of  Rome.  It  is  a  grave  and  unpardon- 
able scandal  that  an  all-powerful  Church,  which  numbered  its 
ministers  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  possessed  great  social  influ- 
ence, should  have  allowed  so  large  a  portion  of  its  members  to 
vegetate  for  centuries  in  such  horrible  savagery ;  without  belief, 
without  reverence,  without  humanity,  without  honesty,  without 
cleanliness,  in  the  blindest  ignorance  and  the  most  grovelling  super- 
stition. This  state  of  things  can  be  rectified  only  by  the  efforts  of 
the  Church  itself;  and  no  successful  eflbrt  in  this  direction  will  be 
made  until  a  new  spirit  has  created  a  new  organization  within  its 
pale.  It  is  competent  for  earnest  and  laborious  men  of  catholic 
sympathies  to  assist  those  who,  inside  the  Romish  Church,  are 
anxious  to  reform  its  abuses  and  extend  its  beneficial  influence. 
And,  to  enable  them  to  do  so,  it  is  especially  desirable  that  their 
efforts  should  not  be  cramped  by  perverse  zeal  and  violence  of 
temper  or  language.  Should  their  eftbrts  prove  fruitless,  it  will 
indeed  be  a  sad  prospect  for  Italy.  With  more  than  half  of  her 
male  urban  population  avowedly  infidel,  and  the  bulk  of  her  rural" 
population  steeped  in  barbarous  superstition,  she  will  ofter  only- 
too  palpable  facilities  for  the  experimental  tricks  of  Communists 
and  Jacobins.  With  us  an  uprising  of  the  infidel  and  anarchical 
classes  would  not  be  without  danger  in  certain  centres  of  popula- 
tion ;  but  the  trained  intelligence  and  religious  education  of  the 
middle  and  of  a  section  of  tho  lower  classes  would,  together 
with  tho  traditionary  influence  of  the  upper  classes,  reduce  this 
danger  to  the  narrowest  limits.  But  in  Italy,  where  tho  Church 
has  lost  its  hold  on  the  educated  men  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes,  where  tho  monarchy  is  new  and  exotic,  where  the 
nobility  has  no  political  influence,  where  tho  masses  are 
tainted  with  Mazzniism  and  scepticism,  there  are  few  elements 
of  resistance  strong  enough  to  stay  tho  downward  impulse.  One 
possible  element  of  safety  exists  in  tho  devotional  tendencies 
innate  in  the  Italian  people.  These,  often  insulted  and  outraged, 
and  finally  estranged,  by  the  ignorance  or  presumption  of  priests  or 
by  the  audacious  pretensions  of  tho  Vatican,  it  would  still  bo 
competent  for  the  enlightened  teachers  of  an  unrorrupted  faith  to 
revive  and  enlist  in  a  powerful  defence  of  civilization,  religion, 
and  orderly  goverinncnt.  But  such  an  ellect  will  not  be  produced 
by  tho  prating  of  self-constituted  apostles  or  tho  braying  literalism 
of  a  presumptuous  Spurgeonism. 
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SNOW  IN  LOJTDON. 

IT  13  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  more  pitiable  spectacle  than 
that  of  a  great  city  like  London,  with  all  the  appliances  of 
wealth  and  civilization  at  command,  in  a  state  of  abject  and 
miserable  degradation  and  helplessness  in  consequence  of  a  fall  of 
snow.  K  snow  were  an  utterly  imknown  and  unprecedented 
phenomenon,  one  could  perhtips  understand  it.  If  London  woke  one 
morning  to  find  that  an  earthquake  had  shaken  open  a  great  gulf 
between  Piccadilly  and  Charing  Cross,  or  that  an  avalanche  was 
thundering  down  Ludgate  Hill  and  blocking  up  Fleet  Street, 
there  might  be  some  reason  for  surprise  and  bewilderment.  But 
most  of  us  have  a  recollection  of  having  seen  snow  once  or  twice 
in  our  lives.  We  have  ourselves  a  notion  that  there  are  few  years 
in  which  there  is  not  at  least  one  fall  of  snow.  Yet  whenever 
the  snow  comes,  it  seems  to  be  always  received  as  if  it  were  some- 
thing perfectly  novel  and  never  before  heard  of,  and  nobody  knows 
what  to  do  with  it.  Householders  are  required  to  clear  away  the 
snow  from  the  pavement  in  front  of  their  houses,  and  the  police 
appear  to  be  pretty  sharp  in  keeping  people  up  to  their  duty  in 
this  respect.  The  police  can  summon  disobedient  householders, 
but  they  have  no  power  over  the  local  authorities  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  roadways.  The  snow  from  the  pavement  is 
shovelled  into  the  road,  the  carts  and  carriages  churn  their  way 
through  the  middle  of  the  highway,  and  huge  banks  of  snow  and 
mud  are  thrown  up  on  each  side,  a  terror  to  pedestrians,  and, 
if  they  happen  to  freeze  in  the  night,  a  danger  to  wheels.  A 
good  deal  of  snow  fell  on  Sunday  last,  and  all  locomotion 
in  the  metropolis  was  almost  instantly  arrested.  The  omnibuses 
and  tramways  gave  up  at  once,  and  by  midday  the  cabs 
also  had  retired  from  the  hopeless  struggle.  Next  day 
tbe  greater  part  of  London  was  still  impassable.  No 
man  who  respected  his  horses  would  send  them  out  to  plough 
through  the  dismal  quagmire  of  dirt  and  snow.  Cabs  made  a 
desperate  effort  to  get  about  with  extra  horses  attached  tandem- 
fashion,  but  double  fares  scarcely  repaid  the  wear  and  tear  of 
horseflesh  and  vehicles.  Happily  a  quick  thaw  came  to  the  rescue. 
If  the  snow  had  not  melted  away  of  its  own  accord,  there 
is  no  saying  when  it  would  have  been  removed.  Very  likely 
we  shall  have  some  more  snow,  and  if  we  do,  we  shall  of 
course  have  a  repetition  of  the  same  disgraceful  incidents.  The 
management  of  the  roads  is  one  of  the  darkest  mysteries  of  local 
government.  Important  thoroughfares  are  blocked  up  for  days 
and  weeks,  while  a  little  handful  of  labourers  dawdle,  with  fre- 
quent intervals  for  refreshment,  over  a  bit  of  work  that  could  easily 
be  finished  ofi",  if  undertaken  in  earnest  and  with  a  proper  staff,  in 
ten  or  twelve  hours.  Work  of  this  kind  should  be  done  at  night 
or  in  the  early  morning,  and  done  as  quickly  as  possible.  But 
somehow  contractors  are  omnipotent  and  vestries  submissive.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  contractors  who  are  paid 
for  cleansing  the  streets  are  exempted  by  a  special  clause  from  at- 
tempting to  do  anything  in  very  wet  or  snowy  weather.  At  ordinary 
times  there  is  a  certain  show  of  doing  something ;  but  directly  bad 
weather  sets  in,  and  the  streets  require  special  attention,  they  are 
feirly  left  to  themselves.  Day  by  day  the  mud  or  slush  accumu- 
lates, the  slough  deepens,  and  the  only  hope  of  relief  is  a  kindly 
shower.  The  contractors  are  evidently  fair  weather  fiiends;  in 
our  time  of  greatest  need  no  trace  of  them  is  to  be  found.  No 
doubt  the  snow  is  a  very  troublesome  thing  to  dispose  of.  A 
correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  has  gone  into  an  alarming  calcu- 
lation as  to  the  number  of  carts  that  would  be  required  to  carry 
off  80  many  cubic  feet  of  snow.  To  cart  away  every 
particle  of  snow  would  certainly  be  a  formidable  task;  but 
there  is  an  obvious  difference  between  making  a  clean  sweep  of 
the  snow  and  letting  it  alone.  Even  if  it  is  impossible  to  get  rid 
of  it  altogether,  it  might  be  within  the  scope  of  human  efl'ort  to 
get  rid  of  a  little  of  it ;  and  for  small  mercies  in  that  way  we 
ehould  have  reason  to  be  thankful. 

It  is  easy  to  grumble  about  these  things,  but  it  would  be  too 
much  to  expect  that  any  amount  of  grumbling  will  bring  about 
a  reform.  The  local  authorities  are  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism, 
and  every  year  there  is  a  monotonous  repetition  of  the  old  scandals. 
The  amount  that  is  spent  by  private  householders  in  sixpences 
and  shillings  for  clearing  the  snow  from  the  pavement  in  front  of 
their  dwellings  would  more  than  suffice,  under  proper  manage- 
ment, to  pay  for  clearing  the  roadway  as  well  and  carting  the 
snow  away.  All  that  is  wanted  is  a  little  organization.  A  heavy 
fall  of  snow  produces  simultaneously  two  results.  It  puts  a  stop 
to  labour  in  one  direction,  and  creates  a  demand  for  labour  in 
another  direction.  A  great  many  men,  such  as  bricklayers,  navvies, 
&c.,  are  thrown  out  of  work,  just  at  the  moment  when  the  services 
of  such  men  are  wanted  to  clear  away  the  accumulation  of  snow 
from  the  streets.  The  poor  fellows  would  be  glad  of  a  job,  and 
the  public  would  be  glad  to  incur  a  moderate  expenditure  in  order 
to  be  relieved  from  an  intolerable  nuisance.  All  this  has  been 
pointed  out  over  and  over  again.  Every  year  the  old  homilies  are 
preached,  and  it  is  shown  that  charity  could  hardly  take  a  more 
useful  form  than  the  temporary  employment  of  destitute  labourers 
in  this  manner.  Yet  somehow  nothing  is  ever  done.  Here  are 
supply  and  demand  side  by  side,  as  if  made  for  each  other,  and  yet 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  means  of  bringing  them  together.  One 
of  these  days  there  may  possibly  be  such  a  thing  as  a  regular 
eystem  of  local  government  established  in  London,  and  it  may  be 
hoped  that  then  this  matter  will  receive  attention.  But  all  that 
needs  to  be  done  might  be  done  at  once  by  the  existing 
bodies  if  they  had  a  mind  to  do  it.     The  town  should 


be  divided  into  districts  of  reasonable  size,  each  under 
the  charge  of  an  ofTicial  told  off  for  the  purpose.  The  work- 
houses would  undertake  to  supply  a  certain  contingent  of  able- 
bodied  paupers,  and  if  it  were  known  that  labourers  out  of  work 
could  obtain  a  job  by  putting  down  their  names  at  the  work- 
houses or  the  police  stations,  there  would  be  certain  at  such  a 
season  to  be  no  deficiency  of  hands.  The  different  gangs  would 
be  told  off  to  their  work  in  a  systematic  manner,  the  routes  they 
should  follow  having  been  carefully  considered  and  decided  before- 
hand ;  and  by  midday  the  town  would  be,  if  not  absolutely  clean, 
at  least  in  a  state  of  decent  order.  Part  of  the  snow  would  be 
carted  away,  and  the  rest  would  be  collected  in  little  heaps  at  con- 
venient intervals.  The  expense  of  the  operation  would  be  compara- 
tively small,  certainly  not  more  than  the  separate  payments  of  house- 
holders at  present ;  the  money  thus  spent  would  be  a  valuable  boon 
to  unemployed  and  destitute  labourers ;  and  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  population  at  large  would  be  greatly  promoted.  Nothing 
could  be  simpler  or  easier  than  this;  but  of  course  it  is  much  too 
simple  and  easy  and  obvious  ever  to  be  done,  at  any  rate  in  our 
time.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  continuous  rains  of  last 
autumn  and  winter  helped  to  cleanse  the  streets  and  to  keep  down 
the  mortality.  It  might  be  thought  that,  for  so  important  an 
object,  London  was  rich  enough  to  be  able  to  afford  a  regular  sup- 
ply of  water,  independently  of  the  rainfall.  With  the  Tliauies  at 
hand,  it  should  not  be  very  difficult  to  give  London  a  good  washing 
down  every  morning  before  the  rush  of  traffic  begins  to  pass 
over  it.  Asphalte  streets,  well  watered,  would  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mum the  dissemination  of  dust  and  accumulations  of  dirt,  as  well  as 
the  irritating  and  wearisome  noise  of  the  rolling  traffic.  Now  that 
Baron  Haussmann  is  at  leisure,  it  is  a  pity  his  experience  cannot 
be  turned  to  account  in  the  English  capital.  The  management  of 
the  chief  thoroughfares  of  Paris  in  the  Baron's  time  was  cer- 
tainly as  nearly  perfect  as  anything  that  can  be  imagined.  The 
luxury  of  clean  streets  is  one  that  London  would  find  well  worth 
paying  for.    As  it  is,  a  modern  Gay  might  sing 

The  toils,  the  perils  of  the  wintery  town, 

and  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  materials  for  a  second  "Trivia." 

The  snow-fall  of  Sunday  brought  with  it  one  rather  startling 
result,  which  did  not  tend  to  restore  the  cheerfulness  of  the  com- 
munity. To  turn  from  the  dismal  and  depressing  scene  out  of 
doors, "the  heaps  of  dirty  snow,  the  slough  of  slush  and  mud,  the 
staggering  horses  and  shivering  pedestrians,  to  the  bright  and 
clear  fire,  was  a  natural  impulse  with  such  as  had  fires  to  turn  to ; 
but  the  contemplation  of  the  grate  was  deprived  of  much  of  its 
pleasantness  by  the  sudden  and  tremendous  rise  in  the  price  of  coal. 
Eight  shillings  a  ton  is  rather  an  alarming  advance  in  a  single  day. 
Coals  which  not  long  ago  were  twenty  shillings  a  ton  are  now 
forty-eight,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  this  high  price  may 
not  be  exceeded.  To  some  extent  the  increased  cost  of  de- 
livering coals  when  the  ground  is  thick  with  snow  justified 
a  rise  in  price ;  but  the  principal  reason  was  simply 
that  the  coal-owners  had  absolute  command  of  the  market, 
and  could  do  as  they  liked.  Snowy  weather  always  produces  a 
greater  consumption  of  coal ;  and  it  was  probably  foreseen  tliat  an 
advance  of  prices,  so  far  from  checking  the  demand,  would  be 
likely  to  stimulate  it,  by  creating  a  sort  of  panic,  and  frightening 
people  into  buying  coals  at  once  lest  the  price  should  go  up 
still  higher.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  calculation  was 
a  sound  one,  and  showed  a  shrewd  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  A  moderate  rise  would  have  had  little  effect,  but 
a  jump  of  eight  shillings  all  at  once  has  fluttered  the  com- 
munity, and  filled  it  with  vague  fears  of  an  approaching 
coal  famine.  There  is  of  course  a  bitter  outcry  against  the 
"extortions"  of  the  coal-owners  and  dealers,  and  a  demand 
has  been  raised  for  an  official  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the 
scarcity  and  dearness  of  coals.  As  far  as  the  dealers  are  con- 
cerned, they  are,  we  suspect,  not  altogether  to  be  envied.  These 
sudden  changes  of  price  disturb  all  their  calculations,  and  make 
the  trade  risky  and  uncertain.  It  appears  that  it  is  not  usual  to  keep 
large  stocks  of  coal  in  London,  and  the  dealers  are  therefore  at 
the  mercy  of  the  owners,  and  are  liable  to  suffer  from  unexpected 
fluctuations  of  price  as  well  as  their  customers.  The  losses 
of  the  last  week  or  so  must,  however,  have  been  a  small 
set-oflf  against  the  large  profits  which  the  dealers  have 
been  previously  making.  The  colliery  owners,  of  course,  are 
simply  exercising  their  legal  right  to  get  the  best  price 
they  can  for  their  goods.  They  have  a  right  to  conduct  their 
business  in  their  own  way,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  have 
an  official  investigation  into  circumstances  the  nature  of  which  is 
sufficiently  plain  and  obvious.  The  recent  strikes  have  given 
the  colliery  proprietors  a  partial  monopoly  of  the  market  supply 
of  coal,  as'little  is  coming  from  the  pits,  and  the  market  is  fed 
mainly  from  stocks  on  hand.  This  limitation  of  the  supply 
is  for  the  moment  akin  to  that  which  would  be  occasioned 
by  an  exhaustion  of  the  coal  measures.  It  seems  to  be  not  im- 
probable that  the  disturbance  of  industry  through  the  strikes  of 
the  miners  will  lead  to  the  substitution  of  machinery  for  manual 
labour  to  a  great  extent  in  mining  operations.  A  machine 
for  coal-cutting,  invented  by  Sir  W.  Armstrong,  has  had  a  year's 
practical  trial,  and  is  pronounced  satisfactory.  It  will  be  more 
useful  for  the  public  to  consider  what  it  can  do  for  itself  in  the  way 
of  economizing  fuel  than  to  expend  its  vexation  in  idle  denuncia- 
tions of  any  class  of  tradesmen.  It  is  admitted  that  the  ordinary 
English  fireplace  is  wasteful  and  extravagant  in  the  consumption 
of  coal,  but  there  is  naturally  a  perplexing  difference  of  opinion 
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a3  to  the  best  kind  of  grate  or  stove  to  be  substituted.    And  in 

any  case  a  domestic  reTolution  of  this  nature  is  not  to  be  accom- 
plished all  at  once.  Even  if  householders  could  make  up  their  minds 
what  to  do,  only  a  small  minority  of  them  have  power  to  carry  out 
their  wishes  in  the  houses  in  which  they  live,  and  which  usually 
belong,  not  to  themselves,  but  to  their  landlords.  The  dearness 
of  coal  may  possibly  give  an  impulse  to  the  manufacture  of 
artificial  fuel,  in  which  coal-dust  can  be  utilized  with  other 
materials.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  there  is  anything 
more  really  economical  than  good  coals,  if  carefully  used  iu  a 
fireplace  of  proper  construction. 


CRIMINAL  LIABILITY  FOR  COLLISION. 

THE  Spanish  Consul  has  appealed  to  the  generosity  of  the 
English  people,  and  has  asked  us  to  suspend  our  judgment 
upon  the  captain  and  crew  of  the  Murillo  until  the  facts  of  her  al- 
leged collision  with  the  Northfieet  have  been  thoroughly  investi- 
gated. It  might  be  answered  that  England  will  be  generous  in  the 
expectation  that  Spain  will  be  just.  Let  the  truth  be  ascertained, 
and  let  the  universal  law  of  humanity  be  applied,  and  then  not  only 
England,  but  all  the  civilized  world,  which  has  an  interest  in  this 
matter,  will  be  satisfied.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that 
the  circumstances  to  which  the  Spanish  Consul  has  particu- 
larly adverted  do  not  seem  favourable  to  his  clients.  The 
"  special  features  of  the  locality "  are,  or  ought  to  be,  toler- 
ably familiar  to  all  ships  which  frequent  English  ports.  The 
Northfieet  was  anchored  in  a  berth  suitable  for  her  size,  and 
it  is  notorious  that  in  such  weather  the  roadstead  in  which  she 
was  lying  is  likely  to  be  fully  occupied.  A  ship  which  approaches 
a  well-known  anchorage  at  night  is  bound  to  use  caution.  It  is 
like  the  act  of  letting  off  a  gun  at  random,  which  would  be  harm- 
less on  an  open  common,  but  culpable  in  a  crowded  street.  Un- 
doubtedly circumstances  combinedto  render  the  collision  particularly 
disastrous,  but  it  is  therefore  all  the  more  to  be  lamented  that  the 
authors  of  the  calamity  did  not  do  their  utmost  to  mitigate  it. 
If  perfect  order  had  prevailed,  the  boats  of  the  Northjieet  might 
have  been  utilized  to  their  full  capacity.  But  one  of  them  pushed 
off  in  such  a  hurry  that  a  plug-hole  was  left  open  in  her  bottom 
which  nearly  sunk  her.  The  question  asked  last  week  as  to  the 
omission  of  signal  guns  has  been  answered.  There  was  a  gun  on 
board,  but  the  sponge  stuck  in  it  and  the  screw  which  should  have 
extracted  the  sponge  broke.  But  perhaps  guns  would  have  ob- 
tained no  more  attention  than  rockets.  From  various  accidents 
the  help  which  was  not  far  distant  did  not  come  in  time,  but  that 
is  no  excuse  for  the  means  of  help  which  were  actually  on  the 
spot  being  withdrawn. 

In  order  to  ascertain  what  may  be  reasonably  expected  from  a 
foreign  court  of  justice,  it  may  be  useful  to  inquire  how  our  own 
courts  would  deal  with  such  a  case  as  that  of  the  running  down 
of  the  Nortlifleet.  Now  common  sense  and  law  agree  in  this,  that 
there  may  be  a  culpable  neglect  of  duty  which  would  amount  to 
what  the  law  calls  manslaughter.  Thus  a  manager  of  a  mine 
neglected  to  cause  an  "  air-heading  "  to  be  put  up,  and  an  ex- 
plosion of  fire-damp  occurred.  The  jury  in  that  case  were  told 
that  if  they  were  satisfied  that  it  Avas  the  plain  and  ordinary  duty 
of  the  prisoner  to  have  caused  an  air-heading  to  be  made,  and 
that  a  man  using  reasonable  diligence  would  have  done  it,  and 
that  by  the  omission  the  death  of  the  deceased  occurred,  they 
ought  to  find  the  prisoner  guilty  of  manslaughter.  In  another 
case  the  prisoner  was  an  engineer,  and  his  duty  was  to  manage  a 
steam-engine  employed  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  miners 
from  a  coal-pit;  and  when  the  skip  containing  the  men  arrived  at 
the  pit's  mouth  his  duty  was  to  stop  the  revolution  of  the  wind- 
lass, so  that  the  men  might  get  out.  He  deserted  his  post,  leaving 
the  engine  in  charge  of  an  ignorant  boy,  who  declared  himself 
incompetent  to  manage  it.  The  boy  superintended  the  raising 
of  two  skips  from  the  pit  with  success ;  but  on  the  arrival  <at  the 
pit's  mouth  of  a  third,  lie  was  unable  to  stop  the  engine,  and,  the 
skip  being  drawn  over  the  pulleys,  one  of  tho  men  was  thrown 
down  the  shaft  of  the  pit  and  killed.  Lord  Campbell,  who  tried 
this  case,  declared  his  clear  opinion  that  a  man  might,  by  neglect 
of  duty,  render  himself  liable  to  be  convicted  of  manslaughter.  In 
another  case,  the  prisoner  was  a  banksman  at  the  top  of  a  shaft  of 
a  colliery,  where  there  was  an  engine  and  ropes  to  send  down 
bricks  ;md  materials  in  a  bucket.  Tho  buckets  were  run  on  a 
truck  on  to  a  movable  stage  over  lialf  of  tho  area  of  tho 
top  of  tho  shaft,  and  tlien  the  bucket  was  attached  and  lowered, 
tho  stage  being  removed.  Tho  prisoner  had  oniitlcd  to  put 
the  stage  on  the  mouth  of  tho  shaft,  and  iu  the  absence  of  the 
stage  a  bucket  with  a  truck  ran  along  the  trauiroad,  fell  down 
the  shaft,  and  killed  a  man.  Tho  prisoner  was  found  guilty 
of  manslaughter.  I^ord  Campbell  said,  "  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  pri.soner  to  place  tho  stage  on  the  mouth  of  tho  shaft, 
and  tho  deatli  of  tho  deceased  was  tho  direct  conse- 
quence of  tho  omission  of  tho  prisoner  to  peiforni  liis  duty." 
la  an  earlier  caso  it  had  Iteen  said  that,  in  order  to  nuiko  tho 
captain  of  a  vohscI  guilty  (jf  manslaughter  in  causing  a  person  to 
be  drowned  by  running  down  a  boat,  proof  of  a  nuu'o  omission  on 
hia  part  to  do  tlio  wliole  of  liis  duty  is  not  fiullicieiit.  But  there 
is  no  authority  for  tho  position  that  without  au  act  of  commission 
there  can  bo  no  maushuighter;  and,  "on  the  contrary,  the 
general  doctrine  ceeuis  well  established  that  what  coiistilutea 
murder  being  by  design  and  iiialico  pn-peiiso,  coustiLutcB  mau- 
blaughtcr  wliuro  arising  from  culptiblo  negligence." 


Cases  decided  forty  years  ago  may  not  be  trustworthy  guides  a3 
to  what  would  be  held  to  be  sound  law  at  the  present  day.  But 
it  is  useful  to  see  how  facts  have  been  viewed  by  judges  and  juries, 
and  therefore  we  will  refer  to  the  trial  of  a  captain  and  pilot  of  a 
steamboat  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  the  year  1835  for  manslaughter 
of  a  person  who  was  on  board  a  smack  by  running  the  smack 
down.  Tlie  running  down  was  attributed  to  improper  steerage  of 
the  steamboat,  arising  from  there  not  being  a  man  at  the  bow  to 
keep  alook-out  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  It  was  proved  that  there 
was  a  man  on  the  look-out  when  the  vessel  started,  about  an  hour 
previous  to  the  accident.  According  to  one  witness,  the  captain 
and  pilot  were  both  on  the  bridge  between  the  paddle-boxes. 
According  to  another  witness,  the  pilot  was  alone  on  a  paddle- 
box.  It  was  held  that,  under  these  circumstances,  there  was  not 
such  personal  misconduct  on  the  part  of  either  the  captain  or  the 
pilot  as  to  make  them  guilty  of  felony.  "It  is  difiicult,"  said 
one  of  the  judges,  "to  make  felony  out  of  a  negligent  act  of 
omission,  unless  the  party  is  bound  by  law  to  do  the  act  omitted, 
as  providing  food  for  a  child  of  tender  years."  This  difficulty,  as 
we  have  already  shown,  has  been  to  a  great  extent  surmounted  by 
judges  in  more  recent  years.  But  still  there  is  much  force  in  the 
remark  of  the  judges  who  tried  the  case  to  which  we  are  refer- 
ring. "  Supposing,"  said  one  of  them,  "  the  captain  had  put  a 
man  at  the  bow  and  gone  to  lie  down,  and  the  man  had  walked 
away,  do  you  mean  to  say  the  captain  would  be  criminally 
responsible  ?  "  The  collision  occurred  within  an  hour  after  the 
steamer  started,  but  still  the  judges  admitted  that  the  captain 
might  lawfully  take  repose.  "  A  captain  cannot  be  personally 
active  himself  for  the  whole  twenty-four  hours."  It  is  not  in- 
tended to  suggest  that  a  prosecution  of  the  captain  of  the  steamer 
which  ran  down  the  Northfieet  would  end  as  this  prosecution  did, 
but  only  to  indicate  the  difficulties  which  are  likely  to  arise. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  this  collision  is 
hardly  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  determine  how  far  the 
principles  above  enunciated  would  be  applicable.  It  was 
said  at  the  Old  Bailey  nearly  forty  yeai-s  ago,  in  a  case 
to  which  reference  has  been  already  made,  that  if  thero 
be  suihcieut  light,  and  the  captain  of  a  steamer  is  either  at  the 
helm  or  in  a  situation  to  be  giving  the  command,  and  does  that 
which  causes  the  injury,  he  is  guilty  of  manslaughter.  There  are 
cases  in  which  the  responsibility  must  either  be  divided  between 
the  captain  and  the  pilot  of  a  ship,  or  the  whole  of  it  must  be 
transferred  to  the  pilot  under  whose  chai-ge  the  ship  has  been 
placed.  But  we  hear  nothing  of  a  pilot  being  on  board  the 
Murillo.  The  officer  in  command  of  her  was  a  Spaniard,  and  it 
may  be  suspected  that  he  was  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
English  coast.  If  he  was  on  deck,  and  if  the  Northfieet  carried 
her  riding-light,  as  the  witnesses  say  she  did,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  acquit  him  of  that  degree  of  culpable  negligence  which  in  law 
constitutes  the  crime  of  manslaughter.  But  it  might  turn  out 
that  he  had  gone  below ;  and  even  if  we  assume  that  he  ought  to 
have  been  on  deck,  yet  he  could  hardly  be  criminally  responsible 
for  that  which  happened  in  his  absence.  It  is  not  like  the  case  of 
the  man  who  left  a  steam-engine  in  charge  merely  of  a  boy.  The 
captain  of  a  ship  is  clearly  not  bound  to  be  always  on  deck.  It 
is  of  course  possible  that  criminal  liability,  if  thus  avoided  by  the 
captain,  might  devolve  on  somebody  else.  But  we  thus  enter 
upon  a  wide  inquiry.  The  matter  which  has  affected  the  public 
mind  is  not  so  much  the  collision,  which  after  all  might  turn 
out  to  be  an  example  merely  of  gross  carelessness  involving  civil 
liability,  but  the  neglect  of  the  offending  ship  to  render  assistance 
to  the  sufferers.  There  is  a  clause  in  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act 
of  1862  which  provides  that,  in  case  of  collision  between  two 
ships,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  person  in  charge  of  each  ship  to 
render  to  the  other  ship  such  assistance  as  may  be  practicable, 
and  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  save  them  from  any  danger 
caused  by  the  collision.  If  the  Northjieet  had  been  run  down  by 
an  English  ship  and  left  to  her  fate,  the  captain  of  that  ship  would 
have  been  liable  to  the  modest  penalty  of  losing  his  certificate.  This 
apparently  is  all  the  punishment  that  could  be  inflicted  on  him  by 
our  law,  and  wo  could  hardly  complain  on  finding  that  the  law  of 
another  country  is  not  more  severe.  The  breach  of  a  statutory 
duty  is  generally  a  misdemeanour  punishable  by  fine  or  imprison- 
ment, but  here  tho  penalty  of  loss  of  certificate  which  is  imposed 
appears  to  exclude  any  other.  Parliament  will  probably  consider 
whether  some  more  severe  punishment  ought  not  to  bo  appointed 
for  any  British  captain  who  should  imitate  the  conduct  of  tho 
destroyer  of  the  Northficd.  Wo  ought  at  least  to  do  as  much 
ourselves  as  wo  expect  from  others. 


IKKIGATION  IN  NORTHERN  INDIA. 

OUH  surest  title  to  Indian  empire  must  rest  in  the  willing 
acquiescence  of  the  masses  subject  to  us,  and  it  will  bo 
tho  best  safeguard  against  agitations  fomented  by  our  neighbours 
should  we  persuade  the  native  races  that  they  aie  distinct  gainers 
liy  our  rule.  It  is  very  likely  that  intelligent  natives  are  better 
iiiforiiied  as  to  tho  progress  of  works  of  public  utility  in  India 
than  ordinary  English  politicians.  Hindus  and  Mussulmans  aro 
kneiily  alive  to  all  tliat  goes  on  around  them  ;  iMiglishmen  aro 
iiicliuod  to  fancy  that  things  in  llindustiin  aro  very  much  as  they 
used  to  bo.  'i'ho  English  in  India  were  too  long  inactive  in 
this  direction.  A  nierclianta'  Company  based  a  policy  of  consistent 
aggiesaioa  on  extremely  plausible  pleas  of  self-defence.   A  series 
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of  quarrels  and  their  consequences  were  perpetually  extending  an 
elastic  and  ill-defined  frontier  line,  and  a  Governuiont  that  was 
generally  at  -war  had  little  time  or  thoiiglit  or  money  to  spare 
for  the  "  works  of  peace.  We  established  order,  to  be  sure, 
together  with  a  system  of  justice  which  was  an  infinite  im- 
provement on  anj"  that  had  preceded  it.  So  far  the  people 
found  themselves  "in  easier  circumstances,  and  the  increasing 
revenues  which  they  were  called  iipon  to  contribute  pressed  far 
more  lightly  on  them  than  the  larger  exactions  of  earlier  times. 
Yet  Hindustan  still  preserved  its  old  traditions,  and,  above  all,  its 
primitive  methods  of  farming  its  scorched  soil.  There  was  wanton 
■waste  in  the  magnificent  forests  ;  teak  and  sahl  trees  which  could 
not  be  replaced  in  the  course  of  generations  fell  indiscriminately  be- 
fore the  axe  of  the  villager.  Tanks  that  had  been  built  by  the 
munificence  of  Mogul  Emperors,  or  by  such  of  their  more  enlight- 
ened feudatories  as  lavished  treasure  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
palace  and  zenana,  were  suffered  to  fall  into  disrepair.  The  ruin 
of  the  tanks,  with  the  diminution  of  the  rainfall  consequent  on 
the  wholesale  devastation  of  forests,  seriously  aggravated  the 
scarcity  of  water  which  had  always  been  the  bane  of  India.  The 
public  works  we  had  imdertaken  in  our  fighting  days  were 
undertaken  mainly  from  a  military  point  of  view,  and  the  country 
•owed  the  vast  improvement  in  its  means  of  communication  chiefly 
to  strategical  considerations.  Latterly,  however,  the  Govern- 
ment has  taken  ■ndder  views  of  its  responsibilities;  admitting 
that  the  prosperity  of  its  subjects  is  indissolubly  bound  up 
■with  its  own,  it  has  committed  itself  to  an  enlightened  policy  of 
"permanent  improvements."  The  forests  have  been  placed  in 
charge  of  regular  commissioners,  whose  subordinates  are  carefully 
trained  in  schools  of  forestry  formed  upon  German  models. 
Above  all,  attention  has  been  directed  to  economizing  and  regu- 
lating the  water  supply  by  the  construction  of  works  of  canalization 
and  irrigation  on  a  grand  scale;  and  the  other  day  Colonel  Great- 
hed,  chief  engineer  of  irrigation  to  the  North-Western  provinces, 
read  an  exhaustive  paper  on  the  subject  before  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers. 

Although  minute  in  its  details  as  to  the  irrigation  works  com- 
pleted, in  progress,  or  in  contemplation,  the  paper  was  very  com- 
prehensive in  its  range  and  exceedingly  picturesque  in  its  manner 
of  treatment.  Not  only  did  Colonel  Greathed  explain  the  condi- 
tions of  climate  and  soil  in  Hindustan  generalh',  indicate  the 
average  amount  of  rainfall  in  the  various  zones  or  districts,  and 
dwell  on  the  available  water  supply  that  might  be  obtained  by 
utilizing  the  river  system ;  but  he  presented  a  graphic  sketch  of  the 
severe  struggles  of  the  native  cultivators  to  gain  their  living  and 
raise  their  crops  in  the  face  of  difficulties  that  are  often  insuperable. 
Yet,  with  all  its  darker  shades,  his  picture  would  have  been  far 
more  gloomy  had  he  not  been  able  to  contrast  the  past  with 
the  prospects  of  the  future.  It  seems  strange  that  we  should 
hitherto  have  done  so  little  to  remedy  such  a  state  of  things, 
■when  the  remedy  might  have  been  applied  so  easily  and  so  much 
to  the  advantage  of  an  embarrassed  treasury.  For,  if  India  suffers 
from  scarcity  of  water,  it  suffers  too  from  its  occasional  excess. 
The  famines  that  depopulate  provinces,  bringing  terrible  epidemics 
in  their  train,  succeed  sometimes  to  inundations  as  well  as  to  pro- 
tracted droughts.  The  duration  of  the  annual  rainfall  varies 
greatly,  from  the  Eastern  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  where 
rain  is  abundant  to  the  remoter  inland  plains  on  the  Ganges 
where  the  climate  is  exceptionally  dry.  It  is  often  possible  to 
store  the  rain  in  sufficient  quantities  to  provide  against  the  ensu- 
ing drought;  and  where  that  is  impracticable,  water  enough 
may  be  drawn  from  the  rivers  that  have  their  sources  among 
the  melting  snow-fields  of  the  Himalayas.  Unhappily,  when 
nature  is  left  to  herself,  those  melting  snows  for  the  most 
part  run  to  waste,  and  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna  are  at  their 
lowest  during  the  driest  season  of  the  year.  In  the  months 
of  April,  May,  and  June,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  warm 
Westerly  winds,  "vegetation  of  unwatered  plants  seems  to  be 
suspended."  The  peasants  wait  with  impatience  the  advent  of 
the  South-West  monsoon,  when  the  rain  clouds  come  travelling 
slowly  up  the  course  of  the  Ganges.  Undue  delay  means  injury, 
and  possibly  absolute  ruin,  to  all  the  hopes  of  the  year.  Even  the 
hardier  Indian  com  and  millet,  which  form  the  staple  food  of  the 
population,  depend  in  great  measure  on  the  early  arrival  and  on 
the  abundance  of  the  rains.  On  the  gi-eat  North-Western  plains, 
where  the  whole  rain  of  the  year  sometimes  comes  down  in  a 
fortnight,  the  ordinary  crops  are  often  utter  failures,  while  the 
•more  valuable  ones,  such  as  sugar  and  indigo,  depend  entirely  on 
artifical  irrigation.  Even  those  who  live  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  water  can  derive  but  little  advantage  from  their  situation ;  a 
single  kindo^wner  can  hardly  water  his  own  portion  of  land  to  much 
purpo-ae.  We  are  informed,  for  example,  that  fifteen  lakes  in 
Bundilcund  only  irrigate  at  present  1,300  acres.  Elsewhere  the 
cultivators  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  primitive  plan  of  well- 
sinking.  On  the  plains  water  is  usually  to  be  found  at  a  depth 
of  from  ten  to  fifty  feet.  Where  the  springs  are  near  the  surface, 
the  wells  may  be  sunk  cheaply,  and  may  be  kept  open,  although 
only  lined  with  brushwood.  W"hen  driven  to  more  considerable 
depths,  brickwork  must  be  u.sed  for  the  lining,  and  the  cost,  rising 
from  1  5^.  to  30/.,  becomes  practically  prohibitory.  But  when  water 
from  the  great  rivers  can  be  led  in  a  variety  of  channels  all  about 
these  arid  plains,  it  -^111  ofcen  turn  the  baked  and  crumbling  sand 
into  rich  and  productive  loam ;  it  will  secure  to  the  liusbandman  a 
return  which  has  hitherto  been  worse  than  precarious,  and  will 
save  him  money  and  money's  worth,  although  lie  should  pay  a 
very  considerable  price  for  the  water  provided  him  by  an  irrigation 


Company.    When  this  water  is  once  made  suro  to  him,  he  need 

never  have  a  succession  of  lean  j'ears  to  swallow  up  the  profits  of  the 
fatter  ones,  and  ho  may  select  the  most  profitable  crops  in  place  of 
falling  back  upon  the  hardier  products  which  are  best  fitted  to 
withstand  protracted  droughts.  The  Government,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  undertaking  works  which  can  only  bo  carried  out  on  a 
fitting  scale  by  means  of  combination  and  ample  capital,  reclaims 
semi-deserts  that  support  with  difficulty  a  population  of  paupor.s,and 
covers  the  land  with  a  contented  and  industrious  peasantry.  Above 
all,  while  providing  cheap  facilities  of  tran.sport  for  produce  and 
persons,  while  drawing  oil'  superfluous  water  that  might  other- 
wise come  down  in  floods  or  stagnate  and  generate  malaria, 
it  provides  against  the  periodical  recurrence  of  famine ;  and, 
finally,  it  makes  the  whole  thing  pay  very  handsomely.  This 
last  important  point  being  placed  beyond  all  dispute,  there  seems 
no  reason  why  a  beneficent  and  remunerative  system  of  irriga- 
tion should  not  be  carried  out  almost  indefinitely. 

Already  in  those  North-Western  provinces  which  have  come 
specially  under  Colonel  Greathed's  supervision  irrigation  has 
made  highly  satisfactory  progress.  We  shall  not  attempt  to 
give  a  catalogue  of  the  various  systems  contemplated  or  carried 
out,  of  which  the  Ganges  and  tlie  Jumna  are  to  bo  the  chief 
feeders.  But  we  may  state  briefly  what  Colonel  Greathed  says 
of  one  or  two  of  the  leading  canals,  as  indicating  the  scale  on 
which  these  irrigation  schemes  are  undertaken.  Works  consisting 
mainly  of  excavation  are  scarcely  likely  to  be  so  lasting  as  massive 
constructions  in  stone  or  brick ;  yet  the  Great  Ganges  Canal 
might  almost  take  rank  with  some  of  those  mighty  memorials 
which  the  Eoman  Empire  has  left  behind  it.  The  full  capacity 
is  6,500  cubic  feet  of  water  in  a  second  ;  its  width  of  bed  on  the 
Solani  Aqueduct,  eighteen  miles  from  its  head,  is  164  feet,  while 
its  depth  is  I  o  feet.  We  may  remark  that  tlie  breadth  of  the 
Suez  Canal  is  162  feet;  that  of  the  New  North  Sea  Canal  165. 
The  main  channel  is  348  miles  in  length,  and  is  navigable  through- 
out; the  branches  are  306  miles;  the  distributories  3,071  miles.  A 
carriage  road,  shaded  by  timber  trees,  is  kept  up  along  the  banks 
of  the  main  and  branch  canals.  The  canal  irrigates  three-quarters 
of  a  million  of  acres,  supplying  upwards  of  five  thousand  villages ; 
in  other  words,  an  area  of  320  miles  by  50.  It  is  estimated  that 
a  water  system  which  shall  irrigate  the  whole  country  between  the 
Ganges  and  Jumna  may  be  completed  for  5,000,000/.  sterling, 
and  will  return  twelve  per  cent,  on  the  capital.  The  Agra  Canal, 
intended  to  irrigate  the  districts  on  the  Jumna  below  Agra,  will 
be  completed  in  the  course  of  the  present  year ;  while  an  Eastern 
Ganges  Canal,  to  be  constructed  for  the  benefit  of  the  plains  to 
the  east  of  the  great  river,  will  supply,  it  is  calculated,  a  dis- 
trict of  450,000  acres.  The  undertakings  we  have  referred  to  are 
far  from  exhausting  the  list  given  by  Colonel  Greathed,  although 
we  may  have  said  enough  to  give  some  idea  of  what  is  being  done 
for  Northern  India.  Broadly  speaking,  the  Government  schemes 
may  be  said  to  embrace  the  whole  upper  country,  extending  to  the 
kingdom  of  Oude  and  to  the  Punjab.  Taking  the  year  all  round, 
there  is  water  enough  in  the  rivers  to  irrigate  the  vast  area  of 
their  basins ;  and  even  from  the  point  where  the  canals  are  made 
to  tap  them,  there  is  fall  sufficient  to  enable  the  engineers  to 
command  the  water  with  comparative  ease.  We  should  imagine 
that  greater  hydrostatic  difficulties  will  be  encountered  where  the 
necessity  for  intervention  is  most  urgent — in  the  deltas  formed 
by  such  unbridled  torrents  as  the  Mahauuddy,  which  flood  the 
low  lands  by  the  sea  in  famine-haunted  provinces  like  Orissa, 
There  the  territory  has  been  devastated  from  time  immemorial ; 
much  of  it  lies  under  stagnating  backwater  or  great  deposits  of 
debris,  and  the  rivers  .ire  absolutely  unuavigable.  Very  possibly 
the  cost  of  the  necessary  works  would  hardly  pay  a  moderate  in- 
terest. Yet  the  Government  will  doubtless  feel  it  urgent  to  deal 
with  these  districts,  subordinating  pecuniary  considerations  to  more 
pressing  ones;  and  a  return  of  twelve  per  cent,  obtained  elsewhere 
should  furnish  the  means  without  any  vuidue  strain  on  the 
Treasury.  Increased  harvests  in  the  Upper  Provinces  will 
bring  little  benefit  to  isolated  districts  like  some  of  those  in 
Orissa,  unless  facilities  are  provided  for  transporting  to  them  the 
superabundance  of  more  favoured  regions.  In  the  last  famine 
there  was  abundance  of  grain  in  Bengal,  could  it  only  have  been 
delivered  where  the  people  were  starving.  But  as  the  Indian 
Government  has  shown  itself  so  much  in  earnest,  and  as  its 
schemes  promise  so  well  pecuniarily,  we  may  give  it  credit 
for  resolution  to  persevere.  Perhaps  wo  may  best  estimate  its 
enterprise  and  energy  by  contrasting  what  it  has  undertaken 
among  Orientals  with  whom  it  had  to  take  the  initiative  with  the 
backwardness  of  the  authorities  in  the  countries  of  Southern 
Europe.  AVe  need  not  go  so  far  as  Greece  or  Turkey.  Spain  and 
Italy  have  much  in  common  with  our  Indian  dominions.  They 
have  their  short  but  heavy  rains,  and  their  long  dry  seasons.  They 
have  rivers  and  torrents  which  would  make  invaluable  servants, 
but  which  are  suffered  to  become  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  masters. 
Tills  very  winter  some  of  the  richest  districts  in  Italy  have  been 
submerged  because  there  had  been  unusually  heavy  rains  in  the 
plains  and  a  warm  season  had  melted  the  snow  in  the  mountains. 
Next  summer  the  water  that  has  been  permitted  to  break  loose 
would  have  done  excellent  service,  had  it  only  been  stored  or  held 
in  reserve.  Yet  irrigation  has  been  sufficiently  practised  in  Lom- 
bardy  to  encourage  its  development  in  a  country  that  counts 
upon  its  natural  resources  for  relieving  its  embarrassed  finances. 
So  in  Spain,  where  the  Cuban  war  is  draining  the  exhausted 
treasury,  the  irrigation  concessions  granted  to  foreigners  previously 
to  the  last  revolution  have  been  permitted  to  lapse  in  consequence 
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of  other  preoccupations.  Really  when  we  compare  the  lot  of  our 
Indian  subjects  with  that  of  the  people  who  live  under  the  boasted 
civilizations  of  Europe,  we  may  say,  "  O  fortunati  nimium  si  sua 
bona  norint." 


SOCIETY  AND  POLITICS  IN  FIJI. 

THE  blessings  of  civilization,  including  newspapers,  are  abun- 
dantly enjoyed  by  the  white  and  coloured  subjects  of  King 
Cacobau.  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  in  distant  Fiji  the  contest 
between  the  Times  and  the  Gazette  proceeds  exactly  in  the  manner 
of  polemical  journalism  in  England.  The  community  of  which 
Levuka  is  the  capital  desires  to  become  subject  to  Queen  Victoria, 
but  we  hardly  see  how  its  condition  can  be  improved  by  annexation. 
It  has  nearly  everything  that  we  have,  and  the  identical  advertise- 
ments with  which  we  are  too  familiar  .it  home  occupy  a  prominent 
place  in  the  Fiji  Times.  All  the  people  of  any  consideration  have 
"  Esq."  after  their  names ;  a  supply  of  Worcester  Sauce  is  kept  at 
a  store  in  the  town,  and  the  Ladies  of  Levuka  are  organizing  a 
grand  charitable  fete.  There  are  many  Conservatives  in  England 
who  honestly  believe  that  Mr.  Gladstone  holds  office  simply 
because  he  would  starve  without  his  official  salary  ;  and  we  find 
that  the  politics  of  Fiji  are  viewed  from  an  equally  personal  point 
of  view.  A  correspondent  states  that  the  Chief  Secretary  took 
office  under  pledges  of  retrenchment  and  reform,  but  "  his  aim 
was  the  500/.  per  annum."  His  plantation  being  a  failure,  it  was 
necessary  to  his  very  existence  to  grasp  a  Ministerial  salary,  and 
to  sacrifice  the  best  interests  of  his  country  for  the  sake  of  his 
pocket.  Let  us  hope  that  the  Chief  Secretary  does  not  regard 
this  kind  of  thing  any  more  than  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  corre- 
spondent strongly  urges  annexation  to  England  as  a  means  at  once 
of  shelving  the  Chief  Secretary,  and  of  obtaining  "  substantial  and 
immediate  benefit  .ind  prosperity  to  all"  in  Fiji.  W^e  should  feel 
more  flattered  by  the  compliment  conveyed  to  England  if  we  did 
not  apprehend  that  England  would  have  to  pay  for  it.  But  obviously 
one  of  the  first  consequences  of  annexation  would  be  the  introduction 
of  a  Fiji  loan  upon  our  stock-market.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  Fiji 
should  desire  to  share  the  benefit  which  is  so  freely  bestowed  on 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  "  Our  credit  would  be  increased  if  we 
had  a  really  powerful  government."  It  is  thus  that  annexation 
is  recommended,  and  the  argument  has  considerable  force.  Trade 
is  depressed,  and  the  cause' is  said  to  be  an  absence  of  confidence 
in  the  stability  of  the  country  and  in  the  security  of  investments. 
There  is  not  sufficient  capital  in  Fiji,  and  trade  languishes  for 
want  of  it.  If  this  be  a  true  description  of  the  country,  the 
settlers  in  it  may  reasonably  desire  to  be  annexed  to  England,  and 
English  statesmen  might  perhaps  incline  to  gratify  the  desire. 
We  express  no  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  annexation,  but  we 
ventiue  to  say  that  the  possibility  of  incurring  an  annual  outlay 
ought  not  to  deter  us  from  it.  This  country  owes  something  to  the 
world,  and  if  civilization  is  really  likely  to  be  promoted  by  our  help 
to  Fiji,  we  ought  not  to  withhold  it.  If  the  civilization  it  now  enjoys 
is  not  altogether  a  lovely  spectacle,  we  ought  at  least  to  own  that 
it  too  faithfullj'  reproduces  many  features  of  our  own  society.  The 
existing  Government,  after  a  year  and  half  of  trial,  have  not 
succeeded  in  creating  that  sense  of  security  which  would  invite 
enterprise  and  capital.  Immigration  lias  fallen  off,  and  the  price 
of  land  does  not  advance.  Under  English  rule  banks  would  be 
established  ;  the  planter  could  get  advances  in  cash  on  the  security 
of  his  produce,  and  could  thus  pay  off  the  storekeeper  and  buy 
afterwards  in  the  cheapest  market.  The  soil  and  climate  are  good, 
but  capital  and  labour  are  greatly  wanting.  As  regards  capital,  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  it  would  be  attracted  under  English 
rule ;  but  the  importation  of  labour  might  occasion  difficulties. 
We  all  know  that  the  ideas  of  Fiji  planters  on  this  subject  are  not 
quite  in  harmony  with  our  own.  But  as  the  importation  of  so- 
called  free  labour  is  certain  to  proceed,  this  country  would  perhaps 
do  well  to  assume  tlie  power  to  regulate  it  creditably. 

On  the  whole  it  appears  possible  that  annexation  may  take 
place,  and  perhaps  it  is  in  view  of  this  eventuality  that  His 
Majesty  King  Cacobau  occupies  such  a  very  subordinate  place 
in  the  columns  of  the  newspapers  of  his  capital.  We  had  looked 
through  several  numbers  of  the  Fiji  Times  before  it  occurred  to  us 
to  observe  that  it  contained  nothing  similar  to  the  *'  Court  Cir- 
cular "  among  ourselves.  The  insecurity  of  property  on  plantations 
and  tlie  imbecility  of  the  Iving's  iNlinisters  are  the  topics  on  which 
the  Times  enlarges.  But  perhaps  if  we  had  the  Gazette  at  hand 
we  should  learn  that  property  is  safe,  trade  lively,  and  the  Minis- 
ters all  that  Mr.  (Jladstono  appears  in  the  columns  of  the 
Daily  TeJeijraph.  Wo  might  even  be  able  to  learn  from  the  organ 
of  the  (iovernment  what  has  become  of  the  King.  The  only 
reference  wo  have  found  to  him  is  a  paragraph  which  men- 
tions that  a  great  number  of  his  subjects  residing  in  his 
immediate  neighbourhood  are  imablo  to  pay  their  taxes.  It 
appears  that  tlieso  defaulters  are  liable  to  be  hired  to  plan- 
ters for  compulsory  labour.  But  the  local  authority  has  no 
native  police;  ad(;quate  to  arresting  fivo  or  six  hundred  men, 
and  it  is  recommended  that  white  police  should  bo  sent  from 
Levuka  for  the  jiurposc.  If  this  ))o  a  fair  sample  of  the  condition 
of  the  country,  the  time  has  really  come  for  intervention,  if  any 
I'ower  can  bo  found  to  intervene.  Hero  in  I'lnglaiul  wo  have  coii- 
tcniplated  an  enlari^emcnt  of  our  gaols  for  tho  reception  of 
olfendi-rs  undi;r  the  Licen.sing  and  Ballot  Ads.  But  it  appears 
that  in  I''iji  the  bulk  of  the  native  population  require  attention 
from  the  police.    It'is  stated  that  in  certain  dL-jtricts  the  natives 


refuse  to  work  for  the  white  men  unless  they  are  paid  in  coin. 
"  They  will  not  take  paper  money  on  any  account."  They  have 
not  made  any  effort  to  get  money  ready  against  the  time  when 
the  tax-collector  shall  go  round,  *'  and  they  appear  quite  careless 
and  indifferent  on  the  subject,"  as  we  should  think  they  might 
safely  be.  The  local  government  of  Levuka  seems  as  unsatis- 
factory as  the  general  government  of  the  country.  "  A  deputation 
waited  upon  his  Worship  the  Mayor  to  ask  him  to  resign." 
His  Worship  promised  to  give  an  explanation  to  the  ratepayers. 
"After  the  customary  amenities  to  the  Mayor,  the  deputation 
retired."  We  must  express  our  imqualified  admiration  of  the 
manners  of  Fiji,  and  indeed  as  regards  politeness  we  fear  that 
even  a  Governor  selected  from  the  aristocracy  of  England  could 
teach  them  nothing.  To  invite  a  Mayor  to  resign  and  at  the  same 
time  to  pay  him  the  "customary  amenities"  would  seem  tore- 
quire  the  refined  courtesy  which  is  said  to  be  almost  extinct 
among  ourselves.  With  a  bankrupt  treasury,  an  incompetent 
Ministry,  and  all  the  natives  except  the  police  deserving  to  be  put 
in  gaol,  it  is  certainly  rather  hard  upon  the  people  of  Fiji  to 
receive  weekly  "  warnings  "  in  a  style  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
But  in  every  newspaper  that  we  have  seen  Dr.  Smith  of  Victoria 
has  a  column  to  himself.  If  the  physical  constitutions  of  th© 
people  are  going  to  the  bad  so  rapidly  as  Dr.  Smith  represents,  it 
can  really  matter  little  whether  their  political  constitution  is 
likely  to  last  a  few  years  more  or  less.  A  curious  advertisement 
appears  under  the  title  of  "  lawyer's  arts,"  which  may  be  reckoned, 
with  quack  medicines  among  the  blessings  of  civilization  already 
enjoyed  by  Fiji.  The  advertiser  desires  to  remark  upon  an  adver- 
tisement which  has  already  appeared,  that  it  is  distinguished  by 
that  mendacity  which  is  characteristic  of  the  advisers  of  the  person 
whose  signature  it  bears.  As  soon  as  leisure  will  permit,  the 
advertiser  will  thoroughly  expose  the  barefaced  falsehood  of  what 
we  should  call  in  England  "  the  other  side."  These  perhaps  are 
the  kind  of  "  amenities  "  that  were  offered  to  the  Mayor. 

The  exposure  of  the  weakness  and  insolvency  of  Government  is 
renewed  in  almost  every  page.  A  correspondent  writes  that  the 
present  concern  cannot  stand.  To  contend  that  it  can  is  like  arguing 
that  a  steam-engine  can  work  without  fuel.  There  is  no  money  in 
the  Treasury  and  no  means  of  getting  any.  "  A  friend  of  mine  pre- 
sented a  dollar-note  to  the  Treasurer  a  few  days  since,  and  could 
not  get  the  silver  for  it.  The  Treasurer  and  his  clerks  declared 
that  there  were  not  four  shillings  in  the  safe."  We  cannot  help 
thinking  that,  if  this  be  so,  the  Chief  Secretary  has  been  unjustly 
accused  of  sticking  to  his  place  for  the  sake  of  a  salary  which  he 
is  very  unlikely  to  get  paid.  When  it  comes  to  dishonouring 
a  dollar-note,  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  had  better  be  defi- 
nitively announced.  As  the  correspondent  puts  it,  much  more 
forcibly  than  we  could  do,  "  If  the  Treasurer  of  a  nation  cannot 
jingle  four  shillings  together,  it  is  pretty  near  time  to  put  up  the 
shutters."  It  occurs  to  us  that  the  kingly  office,  however  honour- 
able, can  scarcely  be  lucrative  in  Fiji,  so  perhaps  King  Cacobau 
would  be  prepared  to  accept  moderate  compensation  on  its  aboli- 
tion. "  No  money  in  the  Treasury,  no  means  of  getting  any,  the 
country  flooded  with  useless  paper,  the  natives  and  whites  all  over 
the  group  refusing  to  pay  taxes,  the  bubble  must  burst."  We 
should  think  it  must ;  but  if  there  is  another  side  to  this  picture, 
we  should  like  to  see  it  exhibited  in  the  columns  of  the  Gazette. 
The  provincial  collectors  of  taxes  have  no  boats,  the  rugged 
natm-e  of  the  country  forbids  walking,  and,  as  the  correspondent 
forcibly  puts  it,  the  Government  cannot  expect  them  to  swim, 
even  if  they  were  likely  to  catch  defaulters  by  that  method 
of  pursuit,  which  we  think  improbable.  It  might  be 
interesting  to  hear  the  opinion  of  the  highest  authority,  Mr. 
Lowe,  on  this  difficulty  of  the  Fijian  Chancellor  of  Exchequer. 
If  there  is  any  balance  at  the  command  of  that  officer,  it  is  mani- 
festly a  floating  one.  The  natives  laugh  in  derision  when  the 
collectors  speak  of  taxes,  and  indeed,  if  they  are  prepared  for 
swimming,  they  might  recall  to  the  mind  of  a  despairmg  collector 
the  proverbial  difficulty  of  taking  breeches  off  a  nighlander.  In 
one  case  an  "  enterprising  and  generous  "  settler  ofiered  his  own 
boat  to  the  collector  "  to  try  a  last  hopeless  experiment  of  getting  a 
few  pounds  from  the  natives,"  but  the  natives  carried  away  the 
boat,  and  the  owner  of  it  has  a  claim  for  the  value  of  it  upon  the 
Government,  which  may  bo  described  as  a  particularly  bad  debt. 
All  things  considered,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that,  unless  help 
comes  from  without,  society  will  not  soon  resolve  itself  into  its 
pristine  elements  in  Fiji. 


THE  OLD  MASTERS  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

IV. 

WE  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Crowe  on  behalf  of  him- 
self and  his  fellow-labourer,  M.  Cavalcaselle,  which  states 
that  since  the  year  1 364,  tho  date  of  the  English  edition  of  tho  His- 
tory  of  raiiitiiiy  in  Italy,  they  have  seen  "  Tho  Assumption  "  (191), 
by  Sandro  Botticelli,  and  accordingly  have  been  able  to  insert  a  full 
description  of  the  picture  in  tho  more  recent  Gorman  edition  of 
their  work  now  ill  course  of  publication.  Wo  have  further  to 
thank  Jlessrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcasullo  for  idoiitifying  "  The  Virgin. 
Child,  and  Angels"  (165),  a  work  to  which  wo  directed  special 
attention,  with  (Jrogorio  Schiavone,  a  discipio  of  Squiu'ciouo  and 
a  companion  of  Mantcgna.  Tho  name  "  Mosca  "  in  the  Academy 
Catalogue  is  taken  solely  from  a  fly  "  painted  on  tho  picture, 
and  supposed  to  be  tho  artist's  monogram. 
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We  have  reserved  for  a  concluding  paper  "  the  deceased  masters 
of  the  I3ritish  School."  Wo  confess  that  it  was  not  -without  some 
misgiving  that  we  foimd  four  years  ago  our  English  artists  placed 
in  immediate  competition  with  the  greatest  painters  of  all  time. 
A  safer,  though  a  more  timid,  course  would  have  been  to  keep 
them  apart  in  a  separate  room.  We  have  now  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  that  the  bolder  line  was  taken,  and  that  our  modern  art  was 
placed  in  immediate  juxtaposition  with  the  old.  The  challenge 
thrown  down  has  not  been  followed  by  defeat ;  neither  side  is 
seriously  worsted ;  indeed  the  contest  for  supremacy  ends  as  a 
drawn  battle.  In  many  points  the  ancients  have  the  advantage,  but 
in  some  directions  the  moderns  win.  For  instance,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  within  the  present  century  the  literal  study  of 
nature  has  been  pushed  further  than  at  any  prior  period.  Thus  land- 
scape painting  has  found  novel  developments  in  recent  times.  But 
the  chief  reason  why  English  art  sutlers  so  little  in  competition 
is  that  the  leading  masters  of  our  school,  especially  in  its  early  stage, 
have  modelled  themselves  on  great  historic  examples,  and  have 
fashioned  theirworks  accordingto  the  immutable  laws  which  govern 
all  art  alike.  Thus  the  pictures  of  Wilson  and  the  earlier  land- 
scapes of  Turner  show  no  antagonism  to  the  compositions  of  the 
Italian  masters.  For  like  reasons  the  portraits  of  Reynolds  make 
themselves  quite  at  home  among  the  sitters  of  Vandyck,  Titian, 
and  Antonio  More  ;  indeed  Reynolds,  Eomney,  and  Gainsborough 
-form  a  triad  which  has  never  been  equalled  at  home  or  abroad 
since  the  time  when  Vandyck,  Eubens,  and  Velasquez  were  con- 
temporaries. There  are,  too,  some  minor  considerations  which 
favour-  our  earlier  painters ;  the  notion,  for  example,  had  not  died 
out  that  dark  canvases  are  grand,  that  deep  shadows  have  a 
mysterious  meaning,  that  classic  columns  and  massive  draperies 
are  stately.  Modern  pictures  composed  on  such  ideas  are  sure  to 
•agree  sufficiently  well  with  the  old  masters ;  they  are  in  fact  not 
■too  modern,  and  frequently  the  change  in  fiishiou  and  costume,  as 
well  as  the  sobering  tones  which  time  sweeps  across  a  canvas, 
serve  still  fiurther  to  remove  the  figures  from  that  immediate  pre- 
sent which  cannot  but  clash  harshly  with  the  shadowy  past.  But 
the  very  reason  why  certain  modern  pictures  are  not  bad  company 
for  works  more  than  twice  their  age  may  be  taken  as  a  warning 
not  to  admit  products  unmitigated  in  modernism.  Thus  it  would 
not  be  politic  to  multiply  indefinitely  such  span-new  canvases  as 
^'  Beatrice  knighting  Esmond  "  (202),  though  the  work  is  one  of 
the  very  best  that  the  late  Augustus  Egg  ever  painted.  The  pre- 
ceding apology  for  our  English  school  would  be  unfairly  onesided 
did  we  not  candidly  confess  that  modern  art  again  proves  in  these 
annual  competitions  inferior  to  the  older  schools  in  reach  of 
imagination,  in  grasp  ef  intellect,  in  philosophic  insight,  and  in 
religious  aspiration.  Occasionally  it  is  true  that  Fuseli,  Barry, 
and  even  Reynolds  made  futile  efforts  to  soar  to  high  art,  but 
evidently  the  authorities  in  Burlington  House  have  a  wholesome 
•dread  of  proclaiming  the  incapacity  of  their  deceased  brethren. 
The  Enghsh  school  is  strongest  when  it  is  simplest,  and  the 
•selection  has  wisely  been  made  accordingly. 

The  portrait  of  Mrs.  Hogarth,  the  daughter  of  Sir  James 
Thomhill  (40),  lent  by  Mr.  Heugh,  recalls  the  anecdote  that  one 
-day,  when  the  lady  was  sittting  to  her  husband,  she  remarked,  "  It 
is  one  thmg,  my  deai-,  to  scribble  about  beauty,  but  quite  another 
to  paint  it."  Which  reference  to  Hogarth's  Analysis  of  Beanbj 
gave  occasion  to  Garrick's  smart  repartee,  "  I  suppose  he  writes 
Srom  his  own  ideas,  and  paints  from  his  wife."  A  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Hogarth,  also  by  her  husband,  was  lent  by  Mr.  Adye  in  1867  to 
-the  Exhibition  of  National  Portraits.  Neither  work  is  quite. at 
-  the  artist's  best. 

Walpole  pronounces  as  "  most  admirable  "  Sir  Joshua's  least 
-unsuccessful  attempt  at  high  art,  "  Count  Ugolino  and  his 
Children  in  the  Dungeon  "  (46).  Northcote  remarks  that  this 
painting  assumed  its  historic  aspect  by  accident.  A  study 
.from  White,  a  well-known  model,  was  seen  in  the  studio  by 
Burke  and  Goldsmith,  who  at  once  were  struck  with  its  fit- 
ness for  the  Ugolino  of  Dante's  Inferno.  Reynolds  immediately 
had  the  canvas  enlarged — a  fact  now  of  easy  verification  in  the 
Academy — in  order  to  make  space  for  the  starving  children.  The 
^picture  was  finished  in  1773,  when  Reynolds  had  entered  on  his 
iiftieth  year,  and  the  work  formed  a  chief  attraction  in  the  fifth 
Exhibition  of  the  then  newly  created  Academy.  The  surface  is 
-cracked,  and  the  colours  have  darkened  ;  but,  compared  with  the 
ruin  that  has  overtaken  other  of  the  artist's  works,  the  canvas  has 
suffered  little.  The  fault  of  this  eminently  tragic  scene  of  starving 
despair,  which  haunts  one  like  a  nightmare,  is  its  want  of  dignity 
and  elevation;  the  figures  do  not  rise  above  common  nature,  and  thus 
-the  style  belongs  to  the  period  of  decadence ;  in  other  words,  it  is 
jfounded  on  the  Carracci,  who  are  known  to  hav6  exerted  undue 
influence  over  Reynolds.  The  execution,  too,  is  far  from  the 
artist's  best,  as  may  be  judged  by  comparison  of  the  clumsy  hand- 
iling  bestowed  on  the  starving  Ugolino  and  his  sons  with  the  deli- 
cate touch  and  exquisite  gradations  of  tones  in  the  portrait  in  the 
4idjoining  room  of  "  Lady  Elizabeth  Keppel "  (88).  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  painter's  true  sphere  was  portraiture.  The 
head  of  Ugolino  is  unsatisfactory  because  imagination  does  not 
..transmute  the  portrait  of  White,  the  beggar-born  model,  into  a 
iJantesque  creation ;  the  same  model  served  for  "  The  Banished 
.'Lord  "  in  the  National  Gallery,  but  the  beggar  alwaj's  remained. 
Much  more  in  the  artist's  true  line  is  a  portrait  exhibited 
in  the  Academy  in  1772  of  "Miss  Meyer"  in  the  character  of 
Hebe  (39).  This  gi-aceful  little  girl,  guided  by  the  eagle, 
jc^lides  up  a  rainbow  path  towards  the  sky.  Iteynolds  had  a 
pretty  fancy  j  indeed  his  works  might  serve  in  illustration  of 


the  oft-made  distinction  between  adaptive  fancy  and  creative 
imagination.  In  the  painting  of  children,  where  fancy  with 
taste  and  tenderness  has  free  play,  ho  is  almost  v/ithout  com- 
pare. Gainsborough,  who  in  these  exhibitions  always  runs  close 
upon  Ilia  rival,  is  scarcely  an  equal  in  a  "  Rustic  I'ortrait  of  a 
Young  Lady"  (53).  Yet  perhaps  Reynolds  is  never  quite  so 
simple  and  unsophisticated  ;  for  instance,  he  would  scarcely  have 
ventured  to  delineate,  as  here,  without  added  graces,  "a  young- 
lady  "  as  a  poor  pca.«ant  girl  gathering  sticlcs ;  and  ho  certainly 
would  not  have  thro'wn  in  as  her  surroundings  so  truthful  a  tran- 
script of  field  and  wold.  How  sensitive  an  eye  Gainsborough  had 
for  nature,  when  simple  and  unadorned,  may  be  seen  in  a  "  Land- 
scape with  Cattle"  (51).  Neither  Crome,  Cotman,  nor  Cuyp 
was  ever  more  warm  and  liquid  in  sunset  glow.  Burlington 
House  contains  several  noteworthy  examples  of  the  distinctive 
ways  in  which  landscape  was  made  to  bear  upon  portraiture  by 
the  three  great  portrait-painters  of  the  period — ILeynolds,  Gains- 
borough, and  Romney.  "  Mrs.  Abington  the  Actress"  (3),  "The 
Portrait  of  Miss  Leigh"  (59),  and  "The  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Powis 
and  her  Daughter  "  (103),  all  show  Reynolds  fertile  in  resource. 
By  his  backgrounds  alone  he  may  be  known.  Gainsborough  is  more 
grey,  Romney  more  florid,  while  Reynolds  has  the  distinction  of 
being  always  right ;  the  trees  which  he  throws  into  companionship 
with  his  figures  reflect  the  colours  of  his  draperies  and  complete 
the  lines  of  his  compositions.  Thus  "  Ml^s  Leigh  "  (59),  in  the 
act  of  carving  her  name  sentimentally  on  a  trunk  in  a  wood,  bends 
her  figure  gracefully  as  the  trees  grow ;  animate  and  inanimate 
nature  move  with  kindred  life  and  sensibility.  Reynolds  pro- 
duced between  two  and  three  thousand  works — a  startling  fact, 
which  may  account  for  the  ever-recurring  surprise  that  his  genius, 
however  copiously  displayed,  remains  inexhaustible.  Among  many 
recurring  and  familiar  moods  we  cannot  refrain  from  calling- 
special  notice  to  "  The  Portrait  of  John  Hunter  "  (158).  Reynolds 
as  a  courtier  and  a  man  of  society  approached  sitters  according  to 
their  individual  sympathies.  He  had  a  military  method,  dark  and 
terrible,  suited  to  the  warlike  Major-Geueral  Keppel  (109)  and 
Captain  Augustus  Keppel  (199);  he  had  also  a  fashionable,, 
dressy  manner,  as  in  the  ladylike  and  lovely  "  Portrait  of  Mrs. 
Stanley  "  (112);  and  then  he  could  assume  a  grave  and  philoso- 
phic mien  of  sober  greys,  as  in  this  strictly  student  portrait  of 
Hunter  the  anatomist,  painted  in  the  pause  of  inspiration,  pen  in 
hand,  and  books  loading  the  library  table. 

"  Reynolds  and  Romney  divide  the  town,"  said  Lord  Thurlow; 
"  I  am  of  the  Romney  faction."  Romney,  indeed,  became  the 
favourite  of  fashion,  and  certainly  his  style  was  well  calculated  to 
allure  the  eye  by  its  grace,  its  witching  beauty,  its  romantic 
sentiment,  and  its  showy,  not  to  say  its  meretricious,  colour.  "  The 
Countess  of  Warwick  and  her  Children"  (26),  included  among 
"  National  Portraits,"  in  1868,  exemplifies  the  master's  merits 
and  defects  ;  the  colour  is  more  than  usually  silvery,  the  reds  are 
not  so  obnoxious  as  often,  the  white  satin  rivals  the  sheeny  dresses 
of  Terbourg,  and  no  one  will  forget  the  beseeching  gaze  of  the 
little  girl  looking  lovingly  into  her  mother's  face.  This  happy 
attitude  the  artist  repeats  in  another  graceful  composition,  "  The 
Countess  of  Albemarle"  (108).  Reynolds,  too,  reflects  the  same 
thought  in  a  group  emulous  of  l^omney's  grace — the  family 
portrait  of  "  Mrs.  Powis  and  her  Daughter  "  (103).  Romney  fell 
into  routine ;  it  is  no  wonder  that  his  effects  are  conventional, 
and  his  execution  hasty  and  slight,  when  we  remember  that  in 
his  prosperity  he  painted  on  an  average  at  least  one  portrait  a 
day.  And  yet  "  Mrs. Drummond  Smith"  (15)  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  criticism.  Pearly  greys  and  blushing  pinks  delicately  blend, 
and  a  wondrous  hat,  large  as  an  umbrella,  is  so  managed  as  to 
enhance  the  charm.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  Romney's  art 
was  often  an  artifice,  that  his  alluring  treatment  was  sometimes 
but  one  remove  from  a  charlatan's  trick. 

Gainsborough  compared  with  Romney  was  the  child  of  nature — 
simple,  true,  and  honest.  His  art,  too,  was  the  growth  of  our 
English  soil.  Gainsborough,  unlike  his  contemporaries  Reynolds 
and  Romney,  wanted  the  opportunity  of  raising-  his  style  and  of 
enlarging  his  vision  by  Italian  travel.  The  eight  pictures  now 
exhibited  show  art  but  as  a  second  nature.  Especially  would  we 
point  to  the  portrait  of  "MissLinley"  (35).  This  lady,  who 
won  all  hearts,  was  painted  as  St.  Cecilia  by  Reynolds ;  we 
know  also  of  two  portraits  by  Gainsborough  besides  the  picture 
now  exhibited — of  the  one  altogether  lovely  Miss  Linley  and  her 
brother,  balC-length  as  children;  the  other  done  at  a  later  period, 
a  full  length  standing  in  a  landscape,  at  the  time  when  the 
fascinating  daughter  of  a  musician  in  Bath  had  refused  a  coronet 
to  share  love  in  a  cottage  with  the  penniless  Sheridan.  The 
portrait  before  us  represents  the  lady  seated  on  a  grassy  bank, 
surrounded  by  trees.  The  wind  which  blows  across  the  land- 
scape ruffles  her  hair ;  the  impersonation  is  altogether  spirituelle; 
the  young  wife  whose  song  was  an  enchantment  appears  in  the 
picture  graceful  as  a  sylvsm  sprite,  beaming  as  a  gleam  of  sun- 
light. Yet  the  artist's  intention  is  better  than  his  execution, 
Gainsborough's  flesh  is  apt  to  be  waxy  ;  his  draperies  are  sketchy, 
scratchy,  and  chalky ;  he  had  but  one  touch  for  trees  and  grass, 
for  costume  and  hair.  Gainsborough  fritters  his  detail,  Reynolds 
subordinates  each  touch  to  the  general  effect. 

The  Academy,  with  a  generous  wish  to  give  in  succession  an 
inning  to  each  of  its  deceased  members,  opens  its  rooms  this  season 
to  a  remarkable  display  of  the  obscure  genius  of  Robert  Smirke. 
Some  persons  there  may  possibly  be  who  have  scarcely  realized 
how  much  the  arts  of  our  country  are  inddbted  to  this  facile  yet 
conventional  book  illustrator.    Eleven  pei-formances  which  ranga 
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Erom  tlie  sublime  to  tlie  ridiculous  now  attest  liis  services.  Some 
persons  bave  seen  points  of  contact  between  Smirke  and  Stotbard ; 
at  any  rate,  the  two  artists,  belonging  to  the  same  time,  shared  like 
influences  ;  hut  the  grace  and  the  poetry  of  Slothard  degenerated 
in  Smirke  into  weakness  and  commonplace.  To  realize  the 
difierence  between  the  two  Academicians,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
contrast  "Venus  and  Adonis"  (28),  by  Tlobert  Smirke,  with 

Venus  Rising  from  the  Sea"  (31),  hy  Thomas  Stothard.  A 
fellow-Academician,  Mr.  Eichard  Redgrave,  in  A  Century  of 
Painters,  makes  apology  for  the  defects  of  his  brother  of  the 
brush  when  he  writes  "  Robert  Smirke,  R.A.  (born  1752,  died 
1845),  is  better  known  as  a  designer  than  as  a  painter,  for  though 
lie  painted  many  works  from  the  poets  and  dramatists,  they  were 
designed  with  a  view  to  engraving,  and  were  most  of  them  en- 
graved ;  he  also  made  many  book  designs."  Stothard,  whom  we 
have  just  named,  presents  points  of  interesting  analogy  with  Flax- 
man,  whose  classic  bas-reliefs  are  exhibited  in  the  "  Octagon  Room" 
witli  the  plastic  works  of  other  Academicians. 

The  history  of  our  English  landscape  art  in  its  rise  and  develop- 
ment is  slightly  sketched  in  a  few  representative  works  of  Wilson, 
R.A.,  De  Loutherbourg,  R.A.,  Constable,  R.A.,  Turner,  R.A., 
Crome,  Cotman,  and  Miiller.  The  supremacy  of  our  native  school 
is  further  enforced  by  a  roomful  of  water-colour  drawings  from 
the  easels  of  Varley,  Eobson,  Girtin,  Cozens,  De  Wint,  Copley 
Fielding,  David  Cox,  Turner,  &c.  Once  more  Turner  astounds 
the  world,  no  less  than  Reynolds  in  another  sphere,  by  his  endless 
resource  and  infinite  variety.  " Dunstanborough  Castle"  (16), 
exhibited  in  the  Academy  1798,  and  "The  Lock  on  the  Mill" 
(69),  show  the  painter  in  his  nature-loving  ways  ere  bis  eye  was 
troubled  by  wild  frenzy;  and  yet  what  glory  of  colour  is  here! 
The  public,  having  had  a  satiety  of  Turner's  intoxicated  manner, 
bere  gladly  reverts  to  his  temperate  moods.  "  Old  Crome  and 
the  Norwich  School "  bave  seldom  been  in  greater  force.  Crome's 
"  Slate  Quarries "  (47)  is  a  work,  write  Messrs.  Redgrave, 
"  founded  on  Turner's  earlv  versions  of  Poussin ;  somewhat  un- 
finished, yet  with  great  local  truth  of  colour  and  a  fat  impasto  of 
execution."  "  The  Yarmouth  Water  Frolic  "  (42),  also  set  down 
to  Crome,  must  be  transferred  to  the  later  date  of  Cotman,  inas- 
much as  the  small  steamer  here  seen  on  the  river  could  have  no 
existence  in  the  lifetime  of  "  Old  Crome."  The  picture  is  of  such 
rare  merit  that  the  question  of  authorship  is  not  a  matter  of  in- 
diff'erence.  The  liquid  sea,  the  sunny  sky,  the  rich  hues  reflected 
from  brown  and  golden  sails,  have  never  been  surpassed  even  by 
the  delicious  tones  of  Cuyp  and  Du  Jardin.  We  would  will- 
ingly dwell  longer  on  these  and  other  examples  of  the  English 
school,  which  serve  to  prove  bow  earnest  and  truth-seeking  have 
been  our  artists  in  the  study  of  nature. 

In  conclusion,  an  amusing  incident  may  be  recorded — the  with- 
drawal from  the  Academy  of  a  picture  entered  in  the  Catalogue 
"Landscape  with  Cornfield;  Wi^ter  in  the  foreground  (30)  by 
John  Constable,  R.A."  This  measure  became  imperative  when 
Mr.  Wainewright,  a  living  artist,  claimed  the  picture  for  his  own. 
Mr.  Wainewright  says,  "  I  think  it  only  right  to  state  that  I 
painted  that  picture  in  the  j'ear  1853,  and  that  the  original  water- 
colour  sketch  (a  view  near  Staicross,  Devonshire)  which  I  made 
for  it  is  still  in  my  possession."  It  will  be  remembered  that  a 
similar  mistake  was  made  two  years  ago,  when  a  picture  by 
another  of  our  living  artists  was  hung  conspicuously  on  the  line 
as  a  masterpiece  by  Turner.  Such  laughable  instances  would  of 
course  be  indefinitely  multiplied  could  the  Old  Masters  visit  the 
Academy  and  disavow  the  rubbish  which  hca^  ily  weighs  on  ihcir 
historic  reputations. 
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HAYWARD'S  BIOGEAPHICAL  AND  CRITICAL  ESSAYS.* 

MR.  HAYWARD'S  essays,  among  many  merits,  have  the 
distinguishing  quality  of  being  eminently  readable.  Although 
they  originally  appeared  in  periodical  publications  at  various 
times,  they  rather  gain  than  lose  by  reproduction  in  a  collective 
form  ;  for  the  reader  becomes  accustomed  to  Mr.  Ilayward's  mode 
of  treatment,  which  is  characteristic,  though  it  is  exempt  from 
mannerism.  While  his  judgment  on  literary  questions  is  entitled 
to  respect,  bis  critical  faculty  seems  to  exercise  itself  by  prelerence 
rather  on  the  curiosities  and  puzzles  of  history  and  tradition  than 
on  controversies  relating  to  style  or  to  princ'ii)les  of  composition. 
An  essay  on  "  the  Pearls  and  Mock  Pearls  of  History  "  is  devoted 
to  a  Bubject  wliich  must  bave  had  special  attractions  for  the  writer. 
Mr.  Ilayward  shows  that  nearly  all  the  celebrated  sayings  of 
ancient  and  modern  times  arc  npoerypluil ;  and  lie  might  perhaps 
liave  included  in  his  sceptical  conclusions  tlie  residue  of  similar 
ntternnccs.  It  happens  unluckily  for  the  collectors  of  anecdotes 
that  even  with  the  wittiest  of  heroes  and  statesmen  a  great 
crisis  i.s  not  conducive  to  the  delivery  of  opportune  epigrams. 
"Shenstone,"  eays  I\Ir.  Ilayward,  "defined  good  writmg  to 
consist  in  or  of  'spontaneous  thought  and  laboured  expression.' 
Many  famous  sayings  conmrise  tliese  two  elements  of  excellence,  the 
original  writer  or  spealicr  furnishiiifr  (ho  thought,  and  the 
cbronicler  the  expression."    A  pilclied  battle,  or  tho  crisis  of  a 
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revolution,  is  not  favourable  to  laboured  expression,  and  scarcely  to 
spontaneous  thought,  except  for  immediately  practical  purposes. 
Marshal  Ney's  famous  flourish  at  the  close  of  his  trial,  about  pre- 
ferring death  to  acquittal,  on  the  ground  that  be  was  by  birth  a 
Prussian,  was  really  delivered;  but  both  the  thought  and  the 
expression  bad  been  previously  drawn  and  settled  by  his  counsel. 
'In  the  majority  of  instances  the  original  speaker  has  not  even 
supplied  the  thought,  though  his  actions  or  bis  fortunes  bave 
suggested  it  to  later  biographers.  Some  of  the  good  things 
which  are  attributed  to  Talleyrand,  and  nearly  all  the  recorded 
sayings  of  Lord  Melbourne,  are  genuine;  but  the  wit  of 
one  statesman,  and  the  admirable  humour  of  the  other, 
were  not  generally  displayed  on  important  occasions.  The 
famous  question  or  comment  v/hich  was  said  to  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  Talleyrand  on  his  deathbed  is  evidently  fabulous. 
Mr.  Ilayward  gives  some  specimens  of  celebrated  sayings 
which  have  derived  all  their  point  and  notoriety  from  wilful  or 
careless  perversion  of  the  meaning  of  the  speaker.  "Sir  Robert 
Walpoie  was  accused  of  the  worst  cynicism  of  corruption  on  the 
strength  of  his  alleged  maxim,  '  All  men  bave  their  price.' 
What  he  really  said  was,  '  All  these  men  have  their  price,'  alluding 
to  the  so-called  '  patriots '  of  the  Opposition."  In  consequence  of 
the  same  common  tendency  to  inaccuracy,  neai-ly  all  the  scraps  of 
Latin  which  are  proverbially  used  in  England  are  invariably  mis- 
applied. "  Cui  bono,"  "  Cadit  qusestio,"  "  Exceptio  probat 
regulam,"  bave  acquired  a  popular  sense  which  is  wholly  at 
variance  with  the  real  meaning.  "  Si  sic  omnia,"  which  originally 
referred  to  the  contrast  between  Cicero's  doggrel  verses  and  bis 
eloquent  orations,  is  habitually  quoted  as  if  it  had  expressed  a 
wish  that  his  poetry  might  have  resembled  his  prose. 

Two  of  the  most  elaborate  essays  in  the  compilation  deal  with 
severer  subjects ;  but  even  a  scientific  discourse  on  whist  is 
relieved  by  many  anecdotes  of  past  and  present  whist-players. 
Mr.  Hayward  expresses  the  paradoxical  opinion  that  memory  has 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  real  understanding  "  or  finest 
points  of  the  game."  "  Of  course,"  he  contemptuously  admits,  "a 
certain  number  of  rules  and  maxims  must  be  learnt ;  but  it  is 
not  more  difficult  to  learn  these  than  to  learn  the  Catechism."  In 
both  cases,  it  might  be  added,  the  lesson  is  never  likely  to  be 
learnt  at  all  unless  it  has  been  learnt  in  early  life ;  and  Hoyle 
or  Cavendish  is,  like  the  Catechism,  easier  to  learn  by  heart 
than  to  illustrate  by  practice.  Memory  is  required  at  whist,  not 
to  remember  rules  and  maxims,  but  to  remember  the  cards 
which  have  or  have  not  been  played,  and  the  indications  which 
bave  been  afi'orded  by  the  players.  It  is  probably  true  that 
the  most  accurate  memory  needs  the  aid  of  skill  and  judgment; 
and,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Hayward,  like  Imlac  in  Eusselas,  will 
probably  convince  the  ordinary  reader  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  a 
whist-player.  No  other  accomplishment  commands  greater 
respect  among  the  votaries  of  the  game  ;  yet  it  may  be  suspected 
that  Mr.  Hayward  has  studied  the  science  quite  as  much  on 
account  of  the  associations  with  which  it  is  connected  as  for  its 
intrinsic  value.  Some  of  the  stories  with  which  the  essay  con- 
cludes are  told  in  his  happiest  manner.  Here  and  elsewhere  Mr. 
Ilayward  conveys  the  impression  that  he  is  a  conscientious 
narrator,  although  he  would  probably  not  in  all  cases  vouch  for 
the  actual  truth  of  his  stories ;  but  he  always  seems  to  select  the 
best  reading  of  an  anecdote,  and  in  many  instances  he  must  bave 
taken  much  trouble  to  record  it  in  its  neatest  or  most  authentic 
fo;'m.  Sometimes  the  newest  version  is  the  best,  as  in  an  anecdote 

told  cx  relatione  S.  P.,  one  of  the  best  players  of  the  new  school.  "  One 
night,  turning-  very  faint,  I  struggled  through  the  rubber,  then  got 
uj),  and  left  tlie  room,  and  fell  on  the  binding  with  a  crash  that  brought 
the  other  three  jilayers  to  my  side.  As  1  was  recovering  my  senses  I  beard 
one  of  my  late  adversaries  say,  '  He  never  can  have  played  the  hand  througli 
without  a  revoke,'  and  I  saw  him  steal  ai.  ay  to  see.  His  partner  followed 
to  aid  in  the  examination  of  the  tricks,  and  mine  to  see  fair  play,  leaving 
1  nic  stretched  as  I  fell." 

Although  the  second  desertion  is  7-ot  satisfactorily  accounted  for, 
the  story  is  preferable  to  the  old  jo). c  of  the  bet  on  the  recovery 
of  the  man  in  front  of  the  window*  of  White's.  The  more  serious 
essay  on  the  authorship  of  Junius  h;;s  been  formerly  noticed.  The 
case  against  Francis  has  never  been  iiiore  forciblj'  argued,  although 
the  adherents  of  the  popular  faith  f  ill  remain  unconvinced.  It  is 
fair  to  admit  that  Lord  Aberdcen't  statement  as  authenticated  by 
Mi.  Arthur  Gordon  has,  since  the  original  publication  of  tho  essay, 
supplied  Mr  Ilayward  with  adiiiti»ual,  though  not  conclusive, 
evidence  against  Francis.  Lord  Aberdeen's  statement  that  Pitt 
professed  to  know  the  name  of  the  author  has  apparently  diverted 
Mr.  Ilayward's  preference  from  Lord  George  Sackville  to  Lord 
Temple.  Tho  controversy  is  too  abstruse  to  allow  of  incidental 
discussion. 

Till!  range  of  Mr.  Ilayward's  essays  is  not  inconsiderable, 
extending  from  Richard  III.  to  Sir  Henry  Holland  and  M.  \i\n  do 
Weyi^''-  character  of  Richard,  like  the  authorship  of  Junius, 

probably  interested  him  by  the  conflict  of  evidence  which  haa 
jii'eviously  attracted  tho  curiosity  of  Walpoie.  In  general  Mr. 
Ilayward  is  rather  inclined  to  occupy  himself  with  recent  or 
modern  history,  and  especially  with  tho  personal  or  biographical 
part  of  the  subject.  One  of  the  essays  consists  of  a  concise  and 
coniiirchensive  Lite  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  there  is  a  singularly 
amusing  account  of  the  wonderful  career  of  Marshal  do  Saxo. 
No  otlii  r  ])('riod  ofi'ered  tlie  same  opportunities  us  the  first  half  of 
the  (.igliteeiilli  century  to  liigh-b(uii  adventurers;  and  Maurice  of 
Siixony  was  tlie  most  brilliant  and  tho  most  successful  of  tho 
class.    An  athlete,  a  profligate,  ft  man  of  genius,  ftnd  a  great; 
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soldier,  he  resembled  rather  a  hero  of  one  of  Dumas's  romances 
than  au  illegitimate  cadet  of  an  actual  reigning  House  or  an 
historical  Marshal  of  France.  His  passing  fancies  of  making 
himself  King  of  Madagascar,  or  of  establishing  a  Jewish 
kingdom  in  Central  America,  were  only  a  little  more  extra- 
vagant than  his  all  but  successful  attempt  to  become  sovereign 
Duke  of  Courland.  In  those  happy  days  it  was  not  necessary  to 
have  either  a  definite  country  or  any  particular  religion.  Count 
Maurice  learnt  the  art  of  war  in  campaigns  against  the  French, 
whose  armies  he  afterwai'ds  commanded.  He  could  never  spell  or 
write  French  with  any  approximation  to  correctness ;  and  it  is  not 
known  whether  he  could  write  German  at  all ;  but  he  was  the 
linest  specimen  of  the  type  of  character  which  was  then  chiefly 
admired  in  France  and  in  Europe.  It  is  not  surprising  that  he 
was  admired  by  Voltaire,  who  nevertheless  fixlsihed  history  at 
his  expense  by  attributing  the  victory  of  Fontcnoy  to  another 
celebrated  reprobate.  The  Duke  of  liichelieu  was  as  licentious 
as  the  Marshal  de  Saxe,  but  he  was  wholly  destitute  of  military 
genius ;  and  Mr.  Hay  ward  conclusively  proves  that  the  celebrated 
charge  on  the  English  column  at  Fontenoy  was  executed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  original  plan  of  the  Commander-in-chief.  It  is  surpris- 
ing that  there  could  be  any  doubt  of  the  result  of  a  battle  in  which 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  opposed  to  the  Marshal  de  Saxe.  In 
accordance  with  his  usual  custom,  Mr.  Hay  ward  corrects  Voltaire's 
famous  story  of  the  civilities  which  were  supposed  to  have  been 
exchanged  between  the  English  and  French  Guards.  Lord  Charles 
Hay,  instead  of  politely  requesting  the  Frenchmen  to  fire  first, 
expressed  on  ironical  hope  that  they  would  stay  to  be  shot  at ; 
after  which  he  turned  round  and  "  speeched  his  own  men,"  pro- 
bably in  language  not  complimentary  to  the  enemy.  No 
historian  of  future  wai-s  fought  with  ai-ms  of  precision  will 
be  able  to  record  or  even  to  invent  a  similar  exchange  of 
banter  in  the  field.  One  anecdote  reported  by  Mr.  Hayward 
illustrates  the  tendency  of  special  skill  and  knowledge  to 
create  a  professional  conscience  even  in  the  least  scrupulous  of 
men.  The  Marshal,  who  set  all  the  ordinary  rules  of  morality  at 
defiance,  was  by  calculation,  and  perhaps  by  feeling,  remarkably 
tender  of  the  lives  of  his  men.  When  one  of  his  subordinates  in 
command  recommended  a  movement  by  the  argument  that  it 
would  only  cost  the  saciifice  of  eighteen  grenadiers.  Marshal  de 
Saxe  answered,  "  Eighteen  grenadiers !  If  indeed  it  were  eighteen 
lieutenant-generals  I "  On  the  whole  perhaps  it  is  better  that  an 
army  should  be  commanded  by  a  prudent  and  skilful  general  of 
lax  moral  principles  than  by  a  model  of  propriety  who  exposes 
his  men  to  unnecessary  risks. 

In  his  just  appreciation  of  the  merit  of  Alexander  Dumas  Mr. 
Hayward  misapprehends  a  playful  criticism  in  which  Thackeray 
noticed  the  voluminous  novelist's  pecuUarities.  In  other  passages 
Thackeray  expresses  the  warmest  admiration  for  Dumas,  who  ex- 
celled all  competitors  in  fertility  of  invention.  The  charge  of 
having  affixed  his  name  to  books  written  by  his  assistants  is  pro- 
perly rejected  by  Mr.  Hayward ;  but  there  is  internal  evidence 
that  Dumas  abused  the  privilege  of  gi-eat  artists  to  employ  pupils 
and  journeymen  on  furniture  and  draperies.  In  some  of  his  novels 
there  are  chapters  after  chapters  of  elaborate  episodes  which  have 
evidently  been  composed  bj'  inferior  writers  without  reference  to 
the  main  current  of  the  story. 

While  Mr.  Hayward  has  learnt  much  from  books,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  his  proper  study,  if  not  that  of  mankind,  is  contemporary 
man.  It  may  be  collected  from  casual  and  unobtrusive  remarks 
that  he  has  enjoyed  unusual  opportunities  of  social  experience 
and  observation  for  many  yeai-s.  His  biographical  notices  of 
Lord  Lansdowne,  of  Lady  Palmerston,  of  Lord  Dalling,  and  others 
are  founded  on  personal  knowledge ;  and  he  has  evidently  been 
acquainted  with  almost  all  the  conspicuous  members  of  French 
and  English  society  during  an  entire  generation.  His  review  of 
Sir  Henry  Holland's  autobiography  is  rather  a  supplement  than 
a  criticism,  for  the  reviewer  was  fortunately  not  bound  by  the 
professional  obligation  to  suppress  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
his  experience.  The  theory  that  history  is  a  science,  or  that  there 
is  a  80 -called  philosophy  of  history,  may  be  supported  by  many 
plausible  reasons ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  causes  and  results 
of  great  political  changes  are  more  important  than  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  statesmen  who  may  have  promoted  or  opposed  them  ; 
but  for  many  minds  biographical  details  and  illustrations  of 
manners  have  a  remarkable  fascination.  St.  Simon,  Horace 
Walpole,  and  Boswell  will  outlive  many  laborious  exponents  of 
the  reasons  why  events  could  not  have  been  other  than  they  have 
happened  to  be.  Mr.  Hayward  has  a  taste  for  characteristic 
anecdote,  and  this  collection  of  essays  furnishes  abundant  proof 
that  no  one  tells  them  with  better  effect.  One  or  two  stories, 
which  are  perhaps  sliglitly  hazardous,  are  properly  veiled  in  the 
semi-transparency  of  a  foreign  language.  It  is  too  probable 
that  hereafter  cultivated  .society  and  politics  will  occupy 
distinct  regions  in  England  as  in  the  United  States.  A 
new  ccmcfw  sociak  may  probably  rise  to  the  surface;  and 
the  refined  and  intelligent  classes  may  find  that  they  have 
no  longer  any  influence  on  public  alliiirs.  lieminiscences  of 
a  mode  of  existence  which  will  have  become  obsolete  will 
then  acquire  historical  value ;  and  it  is  well  that  the  want 
should  be  supplied  in  advance  by  tliose  who  have  ability  and 
opportunity  for  the  task.  Mr.  Huyward  would  earn  the  gratitude 
f<f  many  readers  if  he  would,  before  it  is  too  late,  write  additional 
biographies  of  some  of  the  eminent  persons  whom  he  has  known. 
He  may  probably  have  be<;n  acquainted  with  Lord  Melbourne, 
and  he  lias  certainly  been  intimate  with  many  of  Lord  JMelbourne's 


friends  and  associates.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  pecu- 
liar vein  of  humour  which  marks  Lord  Molboumo's  reported  sayings 
should  bo  forgotten  for  want  of  sufficient  record.  His  humour 
was  evidently  not  a  mere  intellectual  amusement,  but  the  expression 
of  an  original  character ;  and  a  mere  collection  of  his  more  remark- 
able paradoxes  and  epigrammatic  phrases  would  have  a  biographical 
interest.  It  would  bo  easy  to  enumerate  other  subjects  for  Mr. 
Ilayward's  future  essays;  but  ho  may  probably  not  require  officious 
advice;  yet  the  most  genuine  proof  of  the  goodness  of  a  culi- 
nary or  literary  composition  is  the  fact  that  it  produces  a  -wish 
for  more. 


EWALD'S  LIFE  OF  ALGERNON  SYDNEY.* 

IF,  as  will  be  readily  conceded,  there  are  few  remarkable  ages 
which  fail  to  produce  remarloible  men,  so  it  is  not  in  many 
instances  the  fortune,  good  or  ill,  of  remarkable  men  to  live  in 
whijt  would  be  falsely  described  as  remarkable  times.  The  latter 
fact  has  long  since  been  discovered  for  the  use  of  that  large 
and  gi-owing  class  of  biographers  who,  while  unwilling  to  apply  to 
a  hero  the  treatment  so  much  resented  by  the  guests  of  Procrustes, 
yet  seem  compelled  by  the  influence  of  some  dire  necessity  to  fiU. 
two  volumes  with  materials  which  would  scantily  furnish  forth 
one,  or  to  make  a  subject  fit  for  an  essay  serve  their  fixed  pur- 
pose of  composing  or  compiling  a  book.  To  judge  from  Mr, 
Ewald's  Ijife  and  Times  of  Alyernon  Sydney,  we  should  conceive 
him  capable  of  expanding  the  life  of  any  Englishman  of  repute 
into  matter  for  any  given  number  of  pages,  so  long  as  he  were  not 
denied  the  right  which  every  Englishman  possesses  of  quoting 
at  will  from  Macaulay  and  Hallam,  and  of  filling  up  the  inter- 
stices of  argument  by  occasional  notes  on  the  political  pheno- 
mena of  the  present  day.  The  art  in  which  this  biography 
proves  its  author  to  be  no  common  proficient  has  been  sometimes 
called  the  art  of  bookmaking ;  and  doubts  have  been  expressed 
whether  its  exercise  be  worthy  of  the  historical,  or  of  any  other, 
scholar.  Mr.  Ewald  in  his  preface  conscientiously  and  candidly 
enumerates  his  main  authorities,  and  admits  that  his  own  re- 
searches among  the  State  Papers  have  remained  without  an 
adequate  result  for  increasing  the  materials  of  his  biography.  In 
truth  it  adds  nothing  new  by  way  either  of  fact  or  argument  to 
our  knowledge  of  Sydney's  career ;  but  it  may  be  welcome  to 
thsse  to  whom  the  two  collections  of  the  Sydney  Papers  are 
unknown  or  inaccessible,  or  to  those  who  esteem  it  a  tribute  to  the 
rhetorical  genius  of  Sydney  that  the  facts  of  his  life  should  be 
presented  to  them  embedded  in  the  copious  political  reflections  of 
his  biographer.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  ready  pen  of  Mr.  Ewald 
should  not  have  been  used  to  better  purpose ;  for  the  most  useful 
part  of  his  book  is  perhaps  its  concluding  chapter,  which  contains 
an  excellent  summary — precisely  the  kind  of  work  by  which  a 
biographer  is  likely  to  earn  the  best  thanks  of  the  reader  whom 
he  should  most  desire — of  Sydney's  Discourses  on  Government.  We 
regret  not  to  have  begun,  like  ladies  on  opening  a  new  novel,  at 
this  end  of  the  book,  instead  of  conscientiously  commencing  with 
the  ominous  sentence — 

A  few  miles  from  the  fashionable  little  watering-place  of  Tunbridge 
Wells,  and  approached  bj'  a  drive  through  scenery  as  charming  as  any 
which  the  fair  county  of  Kent  can  ofl'er,  stands  a  handsome  quadrangular 
pile  on  the  brow  of  a  gentle  eminence — 

and  going  over  the  "almost  hallowed  ground  "and  the  almost 
hackneyed  quotations  once  more. 

Prolixity,  which  ought  to  be  a  venial  fault,  at  least  inasmuch 
as  it  usually  brings  with  it  its  own  punishment,  and  which  in  the 
case  of  so  ardent  a  lover  of  the  existing  British  Constitution  as 
Mr.  Ewald  may  perhaps  almost  be  thought  a  virtue,  is  not  how- 
ever the  only  charge  which  we  are  bound  to  make  against  him. 
Well  acquainted  with  the  main  matter  of  his  book,  and  familiar 
enough  with  a  great  age  of  the  past  to  have  a  genuine  sympathy 
with  many  of  its  most  significant  currents,  Mr.  Ewald  is  not 
saved  by  the  dignity  of  his  subject  or  by  his  appreciation  of  its 
dignity  from  faults  of  taste  which  are  too  glaring  to  admit  of 
being  passed  over.  We  have  already  noticed  his  apparently  un- 
controllable tendency  to  drag  in  references  to  politics  and  poli- 
ticians of  the  present  day  of  whom  he  wishes  to  signif)'  his 
disapproval.  "  Sydney  was  a  Ilepublican — not  a  Democrat."  We 
may  grant  the  proposition  without  requiring  to  have  it  illustrated 
by  the  assertion  that  "  the  League  and  the  International  would 
have  entirely  declined  his  services,"  and  "  Citizen  Dilke  would 
have  found  in  him  no  ally  " — an  assertion  weakened  rather  than 
strengthened  by  the  mysterious  remark  that,  "  had  Algernon 
Sydney  lived  in  this  our  time,  he  would  have  been  content  with 
being  a  philosophical  Liberal."  That "  Sydney  was  a  sincere  Chris- 
tian, and  no  disbeliever,"  might  have  been  accepted  as  a  true,  if 
tautological,  statement,  without  its  being  pointed  by  the  defiant 
declaration  that  "with  the  atheism  of  Mr.  Biadhiugh  and  his 
followers  ho  would  have  had  no  sympathy."  "  The  miserable  men 
who  call  themselves  the  Republicans  of  the  nineteenth  century," 
as  they  are  elsewhere  paraphrastically  termed,  mi^ht  surely  have 
been  left  to  continue  in  peace  to  call  themselves  by  a  name  com- 
bining with  political  presumption  what  is  undoubtedly  chrono- 
logical accuracy.  But  Mr.  Ewald  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to 
allusions  which  would  be  regarded  as  stale  and  unprofitable  by 
most  experienced  penny-a-liners;  he  talks  of  Sydney  having  been 


*  The  Life  and  Times  of  the  Hon.  Algernon  Sydtiei/,  1622-1683.  By  Alex. 
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"  in  his  lifetime  regarded  by  many  as  a  '  Rabagas ' ";  wliile  Lis 
own  style  seems  occasionally  to  be  modelled  upon  the  very  species 
of  eloquence  ■wLicb  he  so  praiseworthily  abhors.  To  find  a  sober 
bistori.m  spealiing  of  "a  trinity  of  Republicans  "  and  "  a  trinity 
of  ambassadors  "  is  sad  enough  ;  to  read  his  description  of  Queen 
Christina  of  Sweden  as  "  erotic  and  erratic  "  is  necessarily  excru- 
ciating ;  but  pain  gives  way  to  astonishment  when  we  read  of 
"religious  toleration"  as  "dead  and  buried  in  the  days  of 
Charles  II.,  and  "  t/ie  Five  Mile  Act  dancing  ove7-  its  grave."  This 
is  indeed  a  prize  metaphor,  of  which  the  use  should  at  once  be 
made  over  to  the  Civil  Service  Examiners. 

Apart  from  the  excrescences  which  Mr.  Ewald  has  allowed  to 
deface  his  text,  and  the  long  "  connecting  "  passages,  partly  con- 
sisting of  quotations  from  historians  in  everybody's  hands,  by 
which  he  has  lengthened  out  his  narrative,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  Sydney's  life  is  an  appropriate  subject  for  any  biography 
extending  beyond  the  modest  limits  of  an  essay.  His  cruel  and 
unjust  death  has  established  him  in  the  position  of  a  political 
jliartyr;  and  though  at  his  trial  he  sought  to  evade  respon- 
sibility for  the  composition  of  the  writings  on  which  it  was 
sought  to  found  an  untenable  charge,  a  nation  as  well  as  a 
party  justly  identifies  his  name  with  the  cause  to  which  his  life,  if 
not  his  death,  bore  direct  testimony.  But  it  was  his  hard  fate  to 
be  able  to  contribute  to  the  victory  of  the  cause  of  free  popular 
government  little  besides  the  example  of  his  single-minded 
devotion ;  to  be  excluded,  partly  by  the  rigour  of  his  principles 
and  partly  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  from  any  active 
influence  upon  the  national  history  as  a  politician  or  a  legislator, 
except  on  isolated  occasions  of  secondary  significance.  The  main 
ends  of  his  political  life  he  had  in  the  period  of  his  manhood  to 
endeavour  to  advance  by  intrigues  in  which  he  failed,  and  in 
which  success  itself  would  have  been  a  most  doubtful  gain.  And 
yet,  though  sprung  from  a  race  of  high  intellectual  gifts,  nature 
bad  not  bestowed  upon  him  a  genius  able  to  embody  his  opinions  in 
immortal  words  of  kindling  enthusiasm,  and  thus  to  cause  posterity 
to  regard  him  as  the  prophet  sacrificed  for  his  too  early  knowledge 
of  the  truth.  It  is  his  death  rather  than  his  life  which  has 
consecrated  his  memory ;  and  it  is  rather  isolated  points  in  his 
career,  above  all  its  close,  than  its  often  dreary  and  painful  course, 
that  seem  to  call  for  the  comment  of  the  historical  writer  who 
appeals,  as  the  historical  writer  on  such  a  subject  justly  appeals, 
to  popular  national  sympathy. 

On  one  or  two  of  these  points  we  propose  to  touch.  We  have 
no  quarrel  with  the  general  tenor  of  Mr.  Ewald's  estimate  of  his 
hero  and  of  his  hero's  opinions.  That  Sydney  was  no  fanatical 
devotee  of  a  political  Utopia  of  his  own  creation,  that  his  ideal 
of  government  was  no  other  than  that  to  which  the  English 
Constitution  as  re-established  and  developed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights 
■reasonably  corresponded,  bis  Discourses,  which  Mr.  Ewald  has  most 
appropriately  summarized,  remain  to  show.  His  bold  and  manly 
refusal  to  make  himself  responsible  for  the  condemnation  to  death 
of  Charles  I.  gains  rather  than  loses  by  his  subsequent  maintenance 
of  the  theoretical  justifiableness  of  the  principle  which  he  had 
refused  to  help  to  carry  in  practice  to  its  extreme  consequences. 
An  aristocracy  with  a  popular  basis  and  a  monarchical  head  was 
Sydney's  conception  of  a  Republic;  and  the  right  of  resistance 
was  to  him  the  palladium  of  national  freedom.  The  time  has 
long  passed  for  any  party  to  be  able  to  claim  a  monoply  of  the 
principles  which  he  consistently  asserted;  but  until  the  nation  at 
large  has  abandoned  them,  his  figure  has  a  right  to  stand  among 
those  of  the  illustrious  witnesses  who  line  the  path  to  the 
meeting-place  of  a  national  Parliament. 

It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  Algernon  Sydney  should,  like 
another  Whig  statesman  whose  name  is  of  even  greater  signifi- 
cance in  the  annals  of  his  party,  have  found  one  great  oppor- 
tunity of  attempting  to  realize  among  Englishmen,  though 
far  beyond  the  borders  of  England,  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment which  he  acknowledged.  Shaftesbury,  with  the  aid  of 
Locke,  was  the  author  of  the  stillborn  constitutions  for 
Carolina;  Sydney  was  consulted  by  Penn  on  the  frame  of  govern- 
ment for  Pennsylvania.  We  should  have  been  grateful  to  Mr. 
Ewald  if,  instead  of  drawing  a  long  parallel  between  the  conces- 
aions  which  Sydney  advocated  for  the  Penusylvanians  in  1682, 
and  those  which  in  1867  and  1872  the  British  people  has  gained, 
or  "almost  gained,"  "  thanks  to  Conservative  tactics"  or  other- 
wise, he  had  given  us  some  of  the  details,  if  ascertainable  from  tlio 
MSS.  at  I'enshurst,  as  to  the  alterations  eftectcd  by  Sydney  in 
Penn's  original  draft.  lie  indeed  quotes  Mr.  Ilepworth  Dixon  to 
the  effect  that  it  was  Sydney  who  prevented  Penn  from  introducing 
a  fixed  body  of  constitutional  law,  and  thus  repeating  Locke's  and 
Shaftesbury's  fatal  error.  In  the  elasticity  of  the  I'ennsylvanian 
constitution  lay  the  secret  of  its  endurance,  as  to  which  its  admirer 
Frederick  tlie  Great  was  so  sceptical ;  but  it  may  bo  pointed  out  as 
worthy  of  observation  that  the  constitution  originally  gave  to  the 
Governor  and  Council  the  initiation  of  all  laws;  and  tliat  when 
this  proviso  was  modified  by  tlio  I'enn.sylvanian  Assembly  so  as 
to  give  to  itself  an  equal  right  of  initiation,  a  veto,  or  what 
amounted  to  such,  vfoa  allowed  to  the  (Jovernor  on  any  law. 
Thus,  as  Mr.  Bancroft  admits,  Pennsylvania  fell  short  of  being  a 
Toprcaentativo  democracy,  and  tlio  principles  consistently  advocated 
by  Sydney  in  theory  were  carried  out  into  actual  practice  in  tho 
only  instance  in  whicli  lie  lind  an  opportunity  of  applying  tlicm. 
It  is  this  which  makes  the  framing  ol  tho  I'ennsylvanian  constitu- 
tion one  of  the  most  signilicant  facts  in  his  political  biography. 

In  foreign  policy  ho  took  high  credit  to  himself  for  the  result  of 
'hia  mission  to  Denmark  at  the  closo  of  the  Commonwealth 


period.  Sydney  seems  to  have  had  high  qualifications  as 
a  diplomatist.  Besides  much  power  of  observation  of  persons  (of 
which  his  excellent  letters  from  Rome,  quoted  by  Mr.  Ewald 
at  the  close  of  the  first  volume,  give  abundant  evidence), 
he  seems  to  have  possessed  a  clear  insight  into  the  aims 
and  ends  of  conflicting  parties,  and  to  have  followed  with  vigorous 
persistence  instructions  the  spirit  of  which  he  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated. On  his  Danish  mission  this  object  was  the  conclusion 
of  peace  between  Denmark  and  Sweden,  whose  mutual  hostility, 
the  parent  of  many  bitter  wars,  was  once  more,  as  it  had  been  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  a  serious  stumbling- 
block  to  the  Protestant  interest.  The  mission  of  Sydney  and  his 
colleagues  was  designed  to  patch  up  the  war  which  had  again 
broken  out  after  the  Peace  of  Roeskild,  and  in  this  he  was  suc- 
cessful, chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  ambitious 
Charles  Gustavus,  of  whose  very  remarkable  character  Sydney 
sends  to  his  father  an  appreciative  sketch.  The  same  letter 
contains  a  curious  reference  to  the  action  feared  on  the  part  of 
the  eccentric  daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Queen  Christina, 
who,  Sydney  "  is  apt  to  think,  will  now  turnLutheran  again."  He 
afterwards,  when  in  exile,  saw  her  at  Hamburg,  and  satisfied  him- 
self that  nothing  serious  was  to  be  apprehended  from  her,  as  she 
had  "  a  great  deal  of  wit" — enough  to  recognize  the  importance 
of  her  position— and  in  fact  only  availed  herself  of  the  situation  to 
seek  the  settlement  of  her  yearly  revenue.  The  whole  of  these 
transactions  forms  a  very  curious  passage  in  a  very  interesting 
chapter  of  European  diplomacj'.  Sydney  was  an  excellent  agent 
of  an  excellent  policy,  of  which  the  main  merit  of  course  belongs 
to  Cromwell.  The  Swedish  alliance  was  one  of  the  cardinal 
points  of  his  foreign  system,  and  though  this  connexion  after- 
wards proved  a  broken  reed  in  the  war  of  1666,  it  was  again 
secured  in  the  days  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  helped  to  produce 
the  immediate  eft'ect  which  was  the  result  of  that  famous  achieve- 
ment of  English  diplomacy. 

With  the;  Restoration,  which  put  an  end  to  Sydney's  brief 
diplomatic  career,  begins  the  period  of  his  life  which  possesses 
most  interest  for  those  who  honour  his  name.  Mr.  Ewald  has  not, 
indeed,  been  able  to  add  any  new  facts  of  importance  or  arguments 
of  weight  to  those  which  are  already  familiar  to  all  readers  of 
English  history;  but  his  sympathy  with  his  subject,  and  the 
numerous  extracts  from  the  two  collections  of  the  Sydney  Papers 
which  he  has  inserted  in  his  narrative,  sustain  the  interest  of  the 
reader  through  the  greater  part  of  the  second  volume.  Unfortu- 
nately, little  or  nothing  is  Imown  of  the  life  of  Sydney  during  his 
exile  in  Erancs;  and  as  much  is  known  of  what  occurred  in 
England  meanwhile,  Mr.  Ewald  gives  it  us  instead.  Yet  his 
account  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Cabal  is  perfunctory  and  in- 
accurate, as,  e.g.,  where  the  negotiations  which  led  to  the  Secret 
Treaty  of  Dover  are  apparently  viewed  as  the  consequence  of  its 
advice.  But  we  have  only  space  in  conclusion  to  dwell  briefly  on 
the  most  critical  point  in  the  latter  part  of  Sydney's  career,  on 
which  Mr.  Ewald,  with  more  gallantry  than  success,  has  ventured 
to  confront  the  most  eminent  authorities  with  a  bold  demand  for 
the  acquittal  of  his  hero  from  the  charge  which  is  usually  re- 
garded as  the  one  blot  upon  his  fame. 

That  already  about  the  year  1665  (Mr.  Ewald  has  an  incon- 
venient way  of  eschewing  dates),  Sydney,  after  in  vain  attempting  to 
bring  about  a  Dutch  invasion  of  England,  to  be  supported  by  the 
Republican  exiles  and  malcontents  at  home,  made  a  similai"  offer 
to  Louis  XIV.,  is  acknowledged  by  Sydney's  biographer,  and 
indeed,  as  he  shows,  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  the  French  King 
himself.  This  abortive  attempt  is  of  no  importance  except  as 
furnishing  a  very  sufficient  reason  for  the  special  suspicion  with 
which  Sydney  was  regarded  by  the  English  Court.  For  the 
manoeuvres  in  which  Sydney,  together  with  the  other  heads  of 
the  Whig  partj',  engaged  at  a  later  period  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  desperate  scheme  of  an  isolated  exile.  In  those  transac- 
tions Louis  XIV.  and  the  Whig  leaders  each  pursued  their  own 
ends ;  both  parties  desired  to  bring  about  the  dissolution  of  a  Pai'- 
liament  .idverse  to  their  views  and  interests,  .<\nd  each  only 
intended  to  use  tho  other  so  long  as  necessary.  But  Louis  was  in 
the  stronger  position ;  for  while  he  might  at  anytime  return  to 
his  former  policy  as  soon  as  the  English  Government  showed  itself 
willing  to  return  to  its  former  submissiveness,  the  Whig  leaders 
were  incurring  tho  utmost  risk  by  embarking  in  so  perilous  an 
intrigue.  Ho  had,  what  they  had  not,  an  alternative  policy,  and  ho 
was  risking  nothing,  while  they  were  risking  all.  Both  parties  to 
some  extent  gained  their  object;  but  though  tho  Whigs,  as  events 
proved,  had  no  cause  to  repent  of  their  intrigue  as  a  political 
manoeuvre,  they  were  unable  all  to  como  stainless  out  of  the 
transaction.  For  though  as  a  body  they  may  at  once  be  acquitted 
of  any  motives  of  a  base  description,  yet  in  the  case  of  some 
among  them  there  remains  an  irremovable  charge  of  personal 
corruption. 

Among  these  Algernon  Sydney  is  included  on  tho  direct  and 
explicit  testimony  of  the  agent  who  administered  the  bribes,  the 
French  ambassador  Barillon.  NcitherMacaulay norllallam  ventures 
on  resisting  a  charge  which  rests  on  such  evidence;  but  Mr. 
Ewald  has  not  one,  but  three  (indeed  four)  pleas  to  urge  on 
behalf  of  his  hero;  or,  as  he  oddly  puts  it,  Sydney's  conduct  may 
bo  judged  from  three  points  of  view.  In  the  first  place,  thoujjh 
Sydney  lived  in  an  ago  when  "  men  of  honour  and  position  freely 
accepted  bribes  and  presents  without  any  sense  of  self-reproach 
or  degradation,"  still,  if  Sydney  "  accepted  money  for  himself  in 
order  to  advocate  the  views  of  Franco,  oven  though  those  views 
were  in  conformity  with  bis  principles,  it  was  conduct  unworthy 
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of  a  man  of  his  ancient  race  and  hitherto  stainless  honour."  As 
this  is  meaningless  if  it  amounts  to  more  than  urging  everybody 
to  "  bear  in  mind  "  what  no  reasonable  man  is  likely  to  leave  out 
of  sight,  we  pass  on  to  the  second  "  point  of  view."  This  is  that, 
if  Sydney  accepted  i,ooo  guineas,  he  expended  them  "  in  distri- 
bution to  followers  for  the  purpose  of  organization,  and  not  for 
his  own  private  needs,  then  the  honour  of  the  Republican  does 
not  sutFer  in  the  least."  On  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe, 
first,  that  nothing  is  known  on  the  subject,  and  secondly,  that 
nobody  ever  supposed  that  Sydney  took  the  money  to  buy  horses 
and  plate.  Mr.  Ewald"s  notion  of  the  ethics  of  bribery  seems  to 
be  that,  if  a  bribe  is  spent  for  patriotic  purposes,  it  is  no  bribe  at 
all.  The  same  argument  might  be  applied  to  certain  other 
pecuniary  transactions — simony  e.g. — with  singvdar  felicity.  But 
the  third  "point  of  view"  makes  the  second  of  little  im- 
portance. "  Did  Sydney  receive  any  money  at  all  ?  "  There 
is  no  evidence  but  the  assertion  of  Barillon.  Now  Barillon 
waa  "  avaricious,  unscrupulous,  sensual,  and  luxurious."  Madame 
de  Sevigne  says  that  he  spent  50,000  francs  in  one  year, 
but  that  "  il  salt  bien  ou  les  prendre."  Now  "  the  diplomatic 
agents  of  Louis  were  allowed  to  pay  themselves  otU  of  the  money 
entrusted  to  their  care.  Nothing  would  have  been  easier  than  for 
Barillon  to  quietly  pocket  this  secret  service  money,"  and  concoct 
a  list  by  way  of  account.  And  the  list  which  he  did  concoct 
shows  that  he  pretends  to  have  given  small  sums  of  500  and  300 
guineas  to  men  of  fortune  and  probity  such  as  Hampden.  "  Why 
was  no  money  given  to  Shaftesbury  and  Howard,  both  of  whom 
were  determined  opponents  to  Charles,  and  the  latter  an  abandoned 
man  who  sought  only  to  gratify  his  own  interest  and  ambition  ?  " 

Everything  is  possible,  no  doubt ;  but  Louis  XIV.  was  not  so 
badly  served  that  we  can  without  a  jot  of  evidence  assume  his 
ambassador  to  have  proceeded  on  a  plan  of  such  exquisite 
simplicity.  Bribes  mean  in  this  instance  presents  or  compliments 
which  bind  without  securing  the  receiver.  The  gift  to  Hampden 
was  doubtless  not  intended  to  purchase  him,  but  to  place  him 
under  a  distinct  obligation.  As  to  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Barillon  may 
have  justly  hesitated  before  seeking  to  fetter  by  such  means  a 
man  of  whose  ability  to  withdraw  from  amicable  relations  when  it 
suited  him  the  French  Government  had  had  sufficient  experience 
in  the  days  of  the  collapse  of  the  Cabal ;  while,  as  to  Lord 
Howard,  he  may  not  have  thought  him  worth  the  money.  But 
all  such  suppositions  pro  and  con  are  alike  futile;  there  is  no 
sufficient  reason  to  suspect  Barillon's  good  faith  to  his  master  in  a 
matter  of  high  political  importance  because  of  the  vague  gossip 
of  the  excellent  Madame  de  Sevign^ ;  and  Mr.  Ewald  seems  to 
feel  the  weakness  of  his  position,  for,  as  a  fourth  and  last  resource, 
he  permits  himself  to  suppose  that  the  sums  granted  by  the 
ambassador  "  never  quitted  the  clutches  of  his  agents." 

We  fear  that  all  this  wealth  of  conjectui-e  will  do  little  towards 
relieving  Algernon  Sydney's  name  from  the  suspicion  of  a  grave 
indiscretion.  A  more  prudent  politician — and  he  was  the  reverse 
of  such — would  have  shrunk  from  so  doubtful  a  transaction  as  that 
of  placing  himself  under  the  obligation  of  accepting  a  pecuniary 
compliment  from  a  foreign  sovereign.  The  case  needs  not,  we 
think,  to  be  put  more  emphatically  than  this ;  and  so  we  leave 
it.  Into  Ml'.  Ewald's  account  of  Sydney's  trial  and  death  we 
cannot  follow  him ;  but  he  is  here  on  safe  ground ;  and  few  will 
reperuse  in  his  pages  the  narrative  of  these  "  detestable  "  pro- 
ceedings (to  use  Fox's  epithet)  without  understanding  why  the 
great  Whig  statesman  thought  fit,  when  stigmatizing  Hume's 
remarks  on  the  trial  and  execution  of  Sydney  as  the  most  repre- 
hensible passage  of  his  whole  work,  to  rebuke  in  the  eminent 
historian  that  spirit  of  adulation  of  deceased  sovereigns  which  is 
the  best  safeguard  of  tyrants.  Sydney's  present  biographer,  dis- 
criminating between  Sydney's  defence  and  Sydney's  cause  with 
straightforward  earnestness,  is  at  his  best  where  his  subject  rises 
to  its  height ;  and  we  only  wish  that  he  had,  in  the  execution  of  his 
entire  task,  either  contented  himself  with  less  or  braced  himself  to 
attempt  more. 


RAMBLES.* 

THE  art  of  travelling  without  crossing  the  Channel  is  in  some 
danger  of  being  forgotten.  By  travelling  we  mean  travelling 
for  pleasure ;  for,  of  course,  the  art  of  locomotion  was  never  before 
earned  to  such  a  pitch  of  perfection.  England  for  such  purposes 
resembles  the  conception  of  matter  which  has  been  accepted  by 
some  philosophers.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  detached  points, 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  vacuum.  From  London,  or  as 
Coblett  called  it,  the  "  Wen,"  we  make  but  one  stride  to  some 
watering-place  or  commercial  centre,  and  are  sublimely  ignorant 
of  all  the  mtervening  points.  One  historic  town  is  to  us  nothing  but 
a  place  where  we  ought  to  change  carriages,  and  another  nothing 
but  a  bar  where  our  throats  may  be  scalded  with  hot  tea  and  our 
digestions  tried  by  hideous  outrages  upon  all  culinary  principles. 
And  yet  England  is  a  country  which  is  really  worth  seeing. 
There  are  some  interesting  specimens  of  mediajval  architecture  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  every  now  and  then  there  are 
fragments  of  picturesque  scenery.  Patricius  Walker,  who 
describes  his  "  rambles "  in  the  pleasant  little  volume  before  us, 
proves  by  example  that  a  man  of  cultivated  mind  and  poetical 
sensibility  may  do  worse  than  spend  his  vacations  in  making 
acquaintance  with  this  unfamiliar  part  of  Europe.    The  con- 
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veniences  of  travel  are  indeed  so  great  that  we  are  inclined  to 
wonder  that  the  practice  is  not  more  common.  Railways  are 
plentiful  and  have  indirectly  done  much  good.  Not  only  do  they 
put  you  down  at  the  best  starting-point,  but  they  drain  off  that 
more  offensive  variety  of  traveller  which  is  apt  to  tread  on  our 
toes  in  the  beaten  routes.  And  thus  there  are  innumerable  dis- 
tricts in  England  where  one  can  be  at  once  transported  backwards 
for  a  century  or  two  and  enjoy  the  perfection  of  the  good  old 
sleepy  rural  existence.  Riverside  inns  still  abound  which  recall 
the  pleasant  conversations  of  Piscator  and  Venator;  there  are 
districts  where,  at  every  turn  of  the  road,  one  expects  to  meet 
Tom  Jones  on  his  walk  to  London,  and  villages  where,  as 
Patricius  Walker  shows  in  a  pleasant  chapter,  the  spirit  of  old 
Herrick  still  seems  to  be  murmuring 

of  brooks,  of  blossoms,  birds  and  bowers,  1 
Of  April,  May,  of  June,  of  July  flowers. 

The  England  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  is  true,  is  gradually 
encroaching  upon  the  England  of  the  past.  Gipsies  are  becoming 
rare,  even  in  the  New  Forest,  and  are  condescending  to  marry  the 
children  of  the  Gentile.  Mr.  Borrow  would  have  some  difficulty 
in  discovering  a  secluded  dell  where  he  could  set  up  his  tent  in 
peace,  after  the  preliminary  ceremony  of  a  few  rounds  with 
"  blazing  Bosville  or  the  flaming  tinman."  The  rural  police 
would  order  him  to  move  on,  or  possibly  he  might  find  that  an 
Enclosure  Act  had  led  to  the  destruction  of  his  little  fragment 
of  common.  And  yet  more  remains  than  might  be  imagined  by 
the  hasty  observer.  Even  within  the  circle  defined  by  the  daily 
ebb  and  flow  of  London  men  of  business,  there  are  many  patches 
of  unbroken  country  where  the  pedestrian  may  fancy  himself 
to  be,  if  not  quite  on  a  Scotch  moor,  yet  on  the  verge  of  a  really 
wild  country. 

Properly  to  enjoy  these  remnants  of  the  old  world,  the  traveller 
should  follow  the  example  of  Patricius  Walker,  and,  having  settled 
himself  in  some  prominent  centre,  should  make  a  series  of 
excursions  on  that  conveyance  which  Patricius  describes  as  the 
"  Irishman's  tandem,"  and  which  is  more  generally  known  as ' 
Shanks'  mare.  If  he  finds  it  necessary  to  carry  a  knapsack,  he 
will  be  regarded  with  a  certain  amount  of  suspicion ;  the  British 
rustic  being,  as  a  rule,  but  dimly  awake  to  the  existence  of  such  '■ 
a  variety  of  the  human  race  as  the  genuine  tourist.  He  will  have 
to  put  up  with  very  indifferent  imitations  of  bitter  beer,  and  pro- 
bably become  rather  tired  of  the  constant  consumption  of  eggs  and 
bacon.  Yet  he  wDl  have  his  reward,  if  he  brings  with  him  the 
necessary  powers  of  perception ;  and  will  not  unfrequently  enjoy 
the  pleasure  of  being  the  first  discoverer,  and,  in  a  poetical  though 
not  in  a  legal  sense,  the  sole  proprietor  of  many  lovely  nooks  and 
corners  never  visited  by  more  ambitious  travellers. 

To  enjoy  such  pleasures  presupposes  a  certain  amoimt  of  edu- 
cation, and  we  do  not  know  that  a  better  teacher  could  be 
suggested  than  Patricius  Walker.  He  has  the  right  capacities  for 
appreciating  English  scenery.  He  has  not  indeed — and  we  decline 
to  say  whether  this  peculiarity  should  be  counted  as  a  defect  or  a 
merit — any  particular  desire  to  kill  anything.  His  description  of 
the  New  Forest  begins  in  a  manner  calculated  to  arouse  our ' 
suspicion.  "  A  meet  of  foxhounds,"  he  says  is  there  "  a  pretty 
enough  sight " ;  but  we  are  happy  to  add  that  he  declines  to 
proceed  to  the  conventional  description  of  a  run.  He  takes  hia 
pleasure  after  a  different  fashion.  He  describes  the  grand  old  oak 
called  the  "  Queen's  Bower,"  which  stretches  huge  limbs  across 
one  of  the  rare  forest  brooks ;  and  recommends  us  to  recline 
beneath  its  branches,  after  the  fashion  of  Jaques,  and  watch  the 
trooping  insects  that  play  in  the  rays  of  sunshine  or  form  dancing 
parties  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Thence  we  may  ramble  further 
to  stumble  upon  a  gipsy  encampment,  and  discuss  with  the  natives ' 
the  difficulties  that  have  dawned  upon  a  totally  uneducated  race 
in  the  study  of  the  first  chapter  of  a  Bible  presented  by  some 
wandering  missionary.  What,  by  the  way,  is  to  become  of  these 
curious  outcasts  when  compulsory  education  is  universal  ?  What 
legislative  net  will  be  close  enough  to  entangle  them  in  its  meshes, 
or  will  they  be  swept  out  of  existence  or  into  respectability  ? 
Meanwhile,  as  we  wander  through  the  Forest,  we  are  pleasantly 
reminded  of  William  Gilpin,  vicar  of  Boldre  in  these  parts,  and 
author  of  Forest  Scenery.  Here  he  lived  through  the  final  quarter 
of  the  last  century,  industriously  making  sketches — drawn  with 
a  reed  pen  and  brownish  "  iron-water "  ink,  and  "  toned " 
with  a  yellow  wash — which  he  sold  for  considerable  sums. 
One  collection  produced  1,200/.,  which  he  invested  for  the 
benefit  of  the  school  at  Brockenhurst,  and  to  increase  the  endow- 
ment he  made  another  series  of  drawings  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight,  which  were  sold  at  Christie's  for  1,625/.  His  drawings, 
such  as  they  were,  and  the  books  which  he  published,  were 
amongst  the  first  symptoms  of  that  growing  love  of  the  picturesque 
in  nature  which  was  so  marked  a  tendency  of  the  period.  Three 
tall  trees — a  plane-tree,  a  yew,  and  a  maple — still  flourish  in  Boldr* 
parish  to  recall  to  memory  the  good  simple  old  vicar  who  first 
celebrated  their  beauty.  He  was  an  admirable  specimen  of  that 
charming  variety  of  the  English  country  gentleman  of  which  White 
of  Selborne  is  another  instance,  and  which  has  earned  the  grati- 
tude of  all  lovers  of  rural  scenery.  A  little  anecdote  reported  by 
Patricius  Walker  is  characteristic  of  the  man.  In  Boldre  church- 
yard, not  far  from  the  tomb  where  the  old  vicar  and  his  wife  rest 
beneath  his  favourite  maple,  is  a  headstone  with  this  inscription 
composed  by  the  vicar  himself : — "  Here  rests  from  his  labour 
William  Baker,  whose  industry  and  frugality,  whose  honesty  and 
piety,  were  long  an  example  to  this  parish.  He  was  born  in  1 7 1  o 
and  died  in  1791."   Mr.  Gilpin,  it  seems,  had  found  this  pattern 
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rustic  eating  his  humble  dinner  in  a  retired  cottage  during  one  of 
his  wallvs.  Baker  was  old  but  atliletic ;  a  fine  sturdy  peasant,  full 
of  shrewd  common  sense,  well  versed  in  the  Bible,  with  a  little 
store  of  pithy  maxims,  and  of  blunt  and  independent  character, 
Mr.  Gilpin  was  charmed  with  his  visit,  which  he  frequently  re- 
peated, and  after  the  old  man's  death  not  only  composed  his 
epitaph,  but  published  an  account  of  his  life.  But  there  is  a  sad 
conclusion.  Some  time  after  the  decease  of  the  lamented  Baker, 
Mr.  Gilpin  was  undeceived,  and  "  had  the  sorrow  rather  than  the 
mortification  to  find  that  Baker  had  been  through  life  a  worthless 
and  flagitious  character;  that  age,  instead  of  curing,  had  only 
altered  the  nature  of  his  vices,  and  that  by  all,  except  the  pastor, 
he  had  ever  been  known  and  despised  as  a  consummate  rogue,  an 
oppressive  extortioner,  and  a  base  hypocrite."  These  words,  how- 
ever, were  not  added  as  an  appendix  to  the  epitaph ;  otherwise 
they  might  have  thrown  some  light  upon  Charles  Lamb's  childish 
inquiry  as  to  the  place  where  the  bad  people  were  buried.  The 
old  sinner  retains  his  posthumous  compliment;  but  we  agree 
■with  Patricius  Walker  that  he  is  probably  not  included  in  the 
charitable  but  guarded  expectation  inscribed  on  the  good  vicar's 
own  tomb,  that  it  will  be  "  a  new  joy  to  them  "  (that  is,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gilpin)  "  to  meet  several  of  their  good  neighbours  who 
lie  scattered  in  these  sacred  precincts  around  them."  The  italics 
are  not  in  the  original. 

It  is  pleasant  to  believe  that,  in  spite  of  hypocritical  Bakers, 
there  are  yet  manj'  English  clergymen  and  English  peasants  lead- 
ing innocent  and  beautiful  lives,  "  far  from  the  madding  crowd's 
inglorious  strife,"  and  adding  fresh  associations  to  the  charms  of 
cm'  rural  scenery.  Patricius  Walker  visits  other  places  which  are 
consecrated  by  similar  memories.  Mr.  Barnes  is  fortunately  still 
amongst  us  to  describe  English  country  in  an  English  dialect. 
George  Herbert,  whom,  however,  he  appears  to  regard  as  a  little 
too  respectable,  and  too  much  idolized  by  his  aff'ectionate  bio- 
grapher, rests  under  the  altar  of  Fugglestone  Church,  and  receives 
due  honour  from  this  pilgrim  of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  and  that 
sly,  humorous,  double-chinned,  and  rather  indecent  old  Devonshire 
vicar,  Robert  Herriclc,  who  laid  his  Pagan  bones,  for  Pagan  he 
was  in  spite  of  his  Christian  veneering,  lies  in  the  churchyard  of 
Dean  Prior,  amongst  the  flowery  lanes  that  wind  up  to  the  purple 
ridges  of  Dartmoor.  He  was  rather  a  disreputable  old  person,  it 
is  true,  and  scarcely  a  fitting  companion  for  Herbert  or  for  Gilpin ; 
if  the  triers  of  the  Commonwealth  had  turned  no  better  men  out 
of  their  livings,  the  Church  of  England  would  have  counted  but 
a  very  questionable  list  of  confessors  in  those  troublous  times ; 
and  yet  we  cannot  but  love  him,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  ex- 
quisite songs,  "  Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may  "  and  "  Fair 
dafi'odils  we  weep  to  see."  A  genuine  lover  of  old  English 
poetry  may  find  many  wayside  shrines  in  which  to  pay  his  devo- 
tions beside  the  world-famous  centre  on  the  Avon.  We  half 
regret  that  Shakspeare's  immortal  curse  has  not  received  a  wider 
acceptation.  Mauy  memories  which  are  now  lost  in  the  crowded 
aisles  of  Westminster  Abbey  would  have  given  fresh  interest  to 
scattered  country  villages,  and  have  there  gathered  associations 
far  more  closely  personal  and  more  harmonious.  Few  people  in  com- 
parison would  visit  the  sacred  places;  but  a  man  would  surely  pre- 
fer that  his  tombstone  should  be  approached  once  in  a  generation 
by  a  traveller  coming  in  the  spirit  of  Patricius  Walker  than  that  it 
should  be  daily  trampled  under  foot  by  a  herd  of  wild  verger- 
driven  tourists.  Much  might  be  said  on  the  subject ;  but  we 
must  be  content  with  repeating  our  full  adherence  to  the  infallible 
authority  of  Shakspeare.  We  never  can  be  grateful  enough  for 
the  anathema  which  has  hitherto  defended  his  remains  against 
prying  Yankees  and  money-making  Britons. 

We  must  hasten  to  take  leave  of  Patricius  Walker ;  but  we 
cannot  conclude  without  saying  that  we  have  confined  ourselves 
to  one  vein  of  reflection  out  of  many  that  might  be  suggested  by 
his  pages.  His  rambles  are  not  strictly  confined  to  rural  England ; 
he  has  something  to  say  of  Irish  scenery,  where  indeed  he  speaks 
with  the  authority  of  long  familiarity  and  of  native  birth ;  he  gives 
us  many  pages  of  excellent  criticism  and  biography — as,  for  example, 
anoticeofCobbett  of  much  interest,  though,  in  our  opinion,  rather 
toolenient;  heenjoys  our  cathedrals, and  deuouncesniostrighteously 
the  destruction  wrought  by  ignorant  zealots  under  the  mask  of 
restorers ;  moreover,  though  a  poet  and  a  man  of  fine  literary  taste, 
ho  has  a  liking — with  which  we  confess  that  we  synipatbizo  very 
imperfectly — for  attending  meetings  of  the  British  Association. 
The  theories  of  scientific  professors  suggest  to  him  many  reflections 
upon  which  wo  have  not  space  to  dwell ;  but  we  may  say  generally 
that  he  discourses  agreeably  enough  upon  this  and  other  topics  to 
convince  us  that  tho  American  tourists  to  whom  ho  onco  acted  as 
guide  were  singidarly  fortunate  in  their  selection.  Wo  hope 
that,  althougli  he  does  not  act  in  that  capacity  in  tho  flesli,  his 
book  will  servo  as  at  least  an  imperfect  substitute  for  personal 
guidance  to  tho  numerous  Englishmen  who  i'uil  to  appreciate  the 
varied  beauties  and  interests  of  their  native  land. 


IIAYMAN'S  ODYSSEY.* 

SIX  years  havo  elapsed  since  Dr.  Ilayman  published  his  first 
instalment  of   a  complete  English  commentary  upon  tho 
Odysfloy ;  and  those  years  havo  been  to  him  years  of  sucli  oveutful 
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change  and  unforeseen  distraction  from  the  calm  pursuits  of 
literature,  that  had  the  second  part,  now  put  forth,  fallen  short  in 
merit  of  the  first,  no  just  critic  could  have  failed  to  make  allow- 
ance. But  no  such  allowance  is  needed.  It  speaks  a  great  deal  at 
once  for  Dr.  Hayman's  philosophic  habit  of  mind,  and  for  the 
sedative  and  constraining  charm  of  classical  research,  that,  amidst 
trials  of  which  we  forbear  to  speak  because  we  here  take  account 
solely  of  his  literary  labours,  he  has  worked  in  this  interval  faith- 
fully and  fruitfully  at  his  Homeric  task.  The  result  is  a  volume  of 
high  intrinsic  value  as  a  textual  and  illustrative  commentary,  with 
a  preface  so  logical,  elaborate,  and  exhaustive  as  to  be  calculated 
to  give  a  quietus  (if  commentators  can  see  when  they  are  beaten) 
to  the  modern  "  craze"  that  Homer  represents  a  comparatively  late 
poet,  coeval,  it  is  averred,  with  Herodotus  and  Antimachus.  Dr. 
Hayman  has  conferred  a  weighty  obligation  on  those  who  have 
a  leaning  towards  reasonable  probability  and  old  beliefs  by  coming 
to  the  front,  like  one  of  Homer's  heroes,  to  meet  exorbitant  demands 
with  a  lance  of  sharpness  and  precision.  We  are  much  mistaken 
if  in  England,  as  already  in  Germany,  a  reaction  to  the  old  faith 
in  an  embodied  father  of  poetry,  the  author  of  the  Hiad  and  the 
Odyssey,  is  not  destined  to  follow  from  the  skilful  array  of  argu- 
ments with  which,  in  the  pages  of  his  learned  preface,  he  has 
weighed  seriativi  the  windy  postulates  of  Mr.  Paley  and  his 
followers. 

These  indeed  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  views  of  the 
"  chorizoutic  "  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  whom  our  author  more  sum- 
marily despatches.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  complete 
disproval  of  the  arguments  urged  for  a  separate  authorship  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  than  is  contained  in  the  first  seven  pages  of  the 
preface.  Several  of  these  arguments,  whether  based  on  language 
or  on  internal  evidence  of  manners,  are  shown  to  be  worthless,  inas- 
much as  the  alleged  diversity  does  not  exist.  The  Reviewer  denies 
the  use  of  Gipri  in  the  singular  in  the  Iliad.  Dr.  Hayman  cites  it 
from  II.  xxiv.  317.  The  Reviewer  urges  that  in  the  Odyssey  there 
is  no  trace  of  a  belief,  which  exists  in  the  Iliad,  that  the  Olympian 
Gods  were  wont  to  be  present  at  feasts  instituted  in  their  honour. 
But  lo !  says  om*  author,  in  the  very  first  council  of  the  Gods  in 
the  Odyssey  (i.  22-5)  Poseidon's  absence  is  accounted  for  on  the 
ground  that  he  is  gone  for  this  very  object  to  the  distant^Ethiopians. 
Again,  the  Reviewer  makes  out  the  "peplum"  to  be  Asiatic  in  the 
Iliad,  and  infers  a  different  authorship  from  its  use  in  the  Odyssey 
by  Greek  women  of  rank.  But  he  is  reminded  that  the  ground 
on  which  some  have  suspected  the  chief  passage  where  it  occurs 
in  the  Iliad  (vi.  271)  of  spuriousness  is  no  other  than  its  specially 
A  ttic  affinities ;  and,  even  assuming  it  to  have  been  Asiatic,  we  are 
reminded  that  Homer  was  an  Asiatic  Greek,  and  that  Helen,  who 
in  the  Odyssey  gives  a  peplum  to  Telemachus,  was  also  a  Greek 
princess  who  has  long  sojourned  in  Asia.  Thus  we  have  confirma- 
tion residting  where  contrariety  has  been  searched  for ;  and  it  is  the 
same  in  divers  other  cases  which  Dr.  Hayman  crumbles  up  with  an 
ease  that  betokens  reserve  of  power.  On  the  general  question  of 
diS'erence  of  manners  in  the  two  poems,  he  suggests  the  perfectly 
satisfactory  explanation  that  the  manners  of  the  Iliad  are  what 
one  would  expect  of  "  men  abroad  in  a  state  of  war,"  those  of 
the  Odyssey  characteristic  of  "men  at  home  in  a  state  of  peace." 
It  is,  as  he  happily  illustrates,  the  dift'erence  in  "  habits  and  equip- 
ments of  our  Guards  in  the  Crimea  from  the  same  in  their 
barracks  or  in  society  at  home." 

Mr.  Paley,  as  is  just,  receives  at  Dr.  Hayman's  hands  fuller  and 
ampler  consideration  of  his  peculiar  views  on  tho  chronological 
question  of  Homer's  date.  The  high  respect  which  this  able 
scholar  has  won  by  his  editions  of  ..Eschylus,  Euripides,  Ilesiod, 
&c.,  entitles  him  to  no  commou  deference,  even  where  the  views 
which  he  propounds  are  most  novel  and  startling.  Indeed  we  can 
conceive  that  not  a  few  younger  scholars  would  accept  as  conclu- 
sive, witiiout  more  ado,  his  ipse  dixit  on  such  a  matter,  e.g.,  as  the 
argument  from  language,  that  our  Homer  was  later  than  Archi- 
lochus,  Theognis,  yEschylus,  Pindar,  and  Simonides.  On  this 
very  account  it  is  matter  of  rejoicing  that  he  has  met  with  an 
antagonist  who  copes  with  him  in  detail,  and  that  successfully 
and  exhaustively ;  arguing  with  him  severally  the  fifteen  points 
of  his  argument,  and  rebutting,  sometimes  to  the  full  extent  of  a 
reductio  ad  ahsurdum,  claims  which  would  havo  no  plausibility  at 
all  were  they  not  stated  by  a  scholar  of  great  repute  and  re- 
search. Thus  tho  argument  for  a  modern  date  which  Mr.  Palej' 
deduces  from  tho  fact  of  archaisms,  symptomatic  of  an  eai-ly 
period  of  the  language,  being  intermixed  with  a  comparatively 
modern  style  of  diction,  is  met  in  Dr.  Hayman's  preface  by  a 
challenge  to  show  that  tlic  bullf  of  tho  diction  is  more  recent 
than  tho  date  of  Archilochus;  and  in  an  eloquent  and  con- 
vincing note  (p.  xi.)  the  occurrence  of  so-called  archaisms  is 
accoimted  for  by  Homer's  wielding,  like  Shalispoaro,  ns  a  poet  of 
tho  people,  a  mass  of  language  and  vocabulary  and  word-forms 
greater  than  any  other  pout  of  his  country.  Tho  objector  would 
also  argue  a  late  date  from  the  details  of  tho  Homeric  armour. 
But  whore,  asks  Dr.  llayuinn,  are  the  details  of  early  armour 
wherewith  to  compare  these!''  Besides  wliicli,  as  ho  shows  from 
Hallaui,  fasliions  of  war  have  a  strange  fixity  and  longcontinuance. 
Sieges  and  siege  works  liardly  varied  from  tlio  Roman  epoch  till 
tho  invention  of  gunjiowder.  And  it  speaks  volumes  that  tho 
Homeric  weapouH  ami  panoply  had  a  basis  of  copper  {xciXkuq). 

A  favourite  ground  of  argument  with  Mr.  Paley  is  that  which 
may  be  labelled  "  altered  treatment '' ;  bis  tliecu-y  is,  that  un- 
written poems  80  ancient  and  pojuilnr  nuist  have  been  cooked  and 
hashed  lor  tho  tastes  of  successive  ages,  and  therefore  liable  to  bo 
superseded  by  ft  still  later  written,  even  if  anonymous,  composition. 
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Thus  he  would  take  the  vtTKoc  of  Achilles  and  Ulysses  sung  of  by 
UemodocusiD  Od.  viii.  75,  scq.,  as  an  "  altered  treatment "  of  the 
Ki/j'H-  of  Achilles  in  the  Iliad ;  and  he  would  regard  in  the  same 
light  the  episodes  of  the  Cyclopes  and  Ltestrygouians,  and  of  Circe 
and  Calypso  in  the  Odyssey.  Dr.  Hayman  shows,  with  regard  to  the 
first  instance,  in  a  detailed  examination  which  our  limits  forbid 
us  to  reproduce,  that  the  parallel  goes  no  further  than  Fluellen's 
"  the  situations,  look  you,  is  poth  like."  As  to  the  second,  he  asks 
whether  there  is  anything  in  the  alleged  resemblances  inconsistent 
with  their  being  distinct  and  original  tales  of  adventure,  and  repeti- 
tions of  tvpes  of  savagery  not  improbably  culled  from  travellers 
along  the  Mediterranean  coasts — repetitions,  too,  in  which  the  ele- 
ments of  a  king,  a  polity,  a  city,  a  palace,  and  a  road  traversed  by 
waggons,  in  the  later  instance,  sufficiently  distinguish  it  from  the 
case  of  the  Cyclopes,  where  there  are  none  of  these.  And  with 
regard  to  the  third  instance,  Circe  and  Calypso,  we  are  constrained 
to  agree  that  it  is  "Fluellen  again,"  and"Macedon  and  Mon- 
mouth ;  suggesting  naturally  to  Dr.  Hayman's  mind  Archbishop 
Whately's  Historic  Doubts,  and  to  our  own  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's 
"  Egyptological  Method  of  Writing  History,"  wherein  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome  and  St.  Paul's  in  London  are  shown  to  be  "  altered  treat- 
ments "  of  one  and  the  same  fact,  in  that  both  are  in  a  city,  both  on 
a  river,  both  built  by  an  architect,  and  both  named  after  an  apostle. 
There  is  perfect  fitness  and  force  in  our  author's  plea  that 
by  parity  of  reasoning  Virgil  might  be  convicted  of  repetitions, 
because  Anchises's  ghost  in  the  Third  Book  of  the  ^neid  is  but 
"  another  version "  of  Hector's  ghost  in  the  Second;  and  because 
the  end  of  Palinurus  and  that  of  Misenus  are  both  by  drowning. 
But  really  the  point  is  too  inconsiderable  to  waste  words  upon, 
although'it  is  in  the  interest  of  common  sense  that  it  should  be 
disposed  of  in  arguments  softened  and  brought  home  by  the  intro- 
duction of  humour  and  pleasantry  ;  just  as  where  our  author,  in 
dealing  with  Mr.  Paley's  plea  for  the  modernness  of  Homer  drawn 
from  the  absence  of  (ii7-ect  reference  to  Homer  in  Pindar  and  the 
Tragic  poets,  and  in  showing  that  the  importation  of  "  ipsissima 
verba  "  savours  of  parody  and  burlesque,  takes  an  instance  from  the 
Ingoldsby  Legends,  and,  on  the  basis  of  an  only  approximate  quota- 
tion, maintains  that  a  parity  of  reasoning  would  make  Barham  to 
have  had  before  him  a  text  of  Shakspeare  not  commonly  known 
when  he  quoted  or  introduced  words  from  Coriolanus. 

Although  it  is  by  no  means  conceded  that  the  great  Tragic 
writers  for  the  most  part  ignore  Homeric  themes  and  subjects — and 
indeed  evidence  to  the  contrary  is  satisfactorily  adduced — it 
deserves  attention  that  the  cause  assigned  by  Dr.  Hayman  for  the 
greater  indebtedness  of  the  Tragics  to  post-Homeric  and  Cyclic 
writers  is  the  more  pathetic  development  of  the  Homeric  heroes  in 
the  works  of  the  latter.  This  would  obviously  be  more  attrac- 
tive, available,  and  popular  material  to  work  upon  ;  but  as  surely 
would  it  assist  a  conclusion  as  to  the  early  date  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  of  our  Homer.  It  is  not  alleged  that  the  Tragics  did  not 
avail  themselves  of  intermediate  legends,  but  that  there  was  quite 
enough  in  Homer  for  them  to  work  upon  had  no  Cyclical  steps 
ever  come  into  play  ;  and  this  is  shown  by  pertinent  reference  to 
Shakspeare  and  his  treatment  of  the  Chronicles  wherein  he  found 
his  plots.  "  And  if,"  says  Dr.  Hayman,  "  our  Homer  is  shown  to  be 
later  than  ^schylus,  because  the  latter  borrowed  from  the 
Cyclics,  he  is  for  the  same  reason  later  than  even  Apollonius, 
PthoJius,  and  Virgil."    Solvuntur  risu  tabula. 

The  three  chief  lines  of  evidence  on  which  Dr.  Hayman,  beyond 
any  of  his  compeers,  relies  for  the  early  date  of  thej  Homeric 
poems  are,  first,  that  of  the  vases  and  vase-paintings  in  the  British 
.Museum  and  elsewhere  ;  secondly,  the  argument  as  to  language 
deducible  from  the  greater  or  less  coincidences  of  thought  and  word 
in  the  poets  from  800  to  500  B.C.  with  Homer;  and  thirdly, 
that,  on  which  he  insists  with  great  plausibility,  arising  from 
the  very  rudimentary  character  of  the  geography  of  the  Iliad.  As 
to  the  first,  there  is  yet  more,  we  suspect,  to  be  made  of  it ; 
and  we  shall  await  with  considerable  interest  the  result  of  the 
researches  and  observations  of  Professor  Heinrich  Brunn,  which  it 
is  to  be  hoped  will  be  made  accessible  to  English  scholars.  Mean- 
while wo  think  that  Dr.  Hayman's  inferences  from  an  analysis  of 
the  scenes  on  the  chest  of  Cj'pselus,  which  may  be  as  old  as 
600  B.C.,  and  which  was,  when  Pausanias  saw  it,  a  very  ancient 
Greek  carving,  satisfactorily  point  to  the  craftsman's  know- 
ledge of  Homer,  but  not  of  the  Cyclic  poets.  Pausanias  re- 
cognized on  it  five  (probably  designed)  illustrations  of  Homer; 
he  does  not,  as  he  might  have  done  had  an  early  'lAiou 
«-£p(7ic  of  the  date  of  the  chest  existed,  refer  to  a  Cyclic  poem 
the  incident  represented  thereon  of  Menelaus  chasing  Helen 
with  a  drawn  sword,  which  appears  in  Euripides  and  on  a  vase 
in  Millingen's  ancient  monuments.  "  So  far,"  concludes  Dr. 
Hayman,  "as  the  chest  of  Cypselus  can  show  anything,  it  shows 
that  our  Homer  was  when  the  Cyclics  were  nutP  Again,  the 
result  of  a  comparison  of  the  vases  with  the  poems,  as  regards 
horse-riding,  is  curiously  in  favour  of  the  {intiquity  of  the  latter. 
The  rare  tokens  of  equestrian  performance  in  Homer  are  a  subject 
large  enough  for  separate  illustration  and  scrutiny.  One  thing  is 
quite  clear ;  it  was  unknown  in  Homeric  warfare.  Yet,  if  the 
oldest  Greek  vase  in  the  Museum  exhibiting  the  human  figure 
haa  equestrian  forms  upon  it,  and  if  the  vases  dating  from 
700  B.C.  to  550  B.C.  present  frequent  instances  of  horse-riding,  it 
is  obvioualy  pre.°umable  that  the  Iliad  and  Odys.sey  belong  to  a 
date  prior  to  the  former  of  the.se  dates,  or  at  all  events  to  the  mean 
between  them.  But  we  cannot  hero  go  further  into  our  author's 
reflearches  into  the  question  of  the  vase-pictures ;  enough  perhaps 
■will  have  been  said  when  we  state,  as  a  general  result  of  it,  that 


in  one  important  private  collection,  that  of  the  Count  of 
Lamberg,  the  proportion  of  Homeric  to  non-Homeric  subjects  is 
ten  to  three. 

Dr.  Hayman  is  on  yet  firmer  ground  when  he  rebuts  the 
charge  of  modernism  on  the  faith  of  coincidences,  often  lying  half- 
hid  in  a  key-word,  between  our  Homer  (not  Mr.  Paley's)  and  his 
successors.  Even  in  Theognis,  although  his  poetry  is  so  little 
akin  to  that  of  the  objective  epic,  there  are  many  likenes.ses  as 
curious  as  that  which  occurs  between  the  Megarian  poet  and  his 
epic  father  in  poetry,  wherein  the  former  welds  into  this  pentameter, 
ix^voiVTa  'Ktpiiv  ■KovTov  tg  arpvytrov,  two  distlnctllomeric  combina- 
tions— namely,  •kovtov  Itt'  IxOvoivra,  and  ttovtov  trr  UTpvytTov. 
Then,  too,  as  is  shown  lucidly  in  pp.  Ixiv.-.v,  the  correspondence 
of  language  between  the  Supplices  of  yEschylus— a  play  without 
Homeric  affinities  in  plot,  scene,  or  character — shows  nearly  as 
many  Homeric  words  and  phrases  as  the  parallelisms  which  Mr. 
Paley  has  reckoned  up  between  Homer  and  Herodotus.  Equally 
striking  is  the  specimen  group  set  in  array  from  Pindar's  Nemean 
Odes  in  its  family  likeness  to  Homer ;  and  as  to  the  transitive 
middle  verbs,  which  to  Mr.  Paley  have  a  savour  of  modern  cookery, 
Dr.  Hayman  caps  them  by  fifteen  instances  from  Hesiod  and  six 
from  Archilochus.  It  seems  to  follow  that,  if  word-forms  relied 
upon  to  fix  the  lateness  of  Homer's  date  occur  also  in  the  poets 
who  range  from  Hesiod  and  Archilochus  down  to  Pindar,  the  old 
bard  is  at  any  rate  in  precisely  the  same  predicament  qua  imputed 
modernism  as  those  poets  with  whom  Mr.  Paley  seeks  crucially 
to  compare  him. 

"We  can  but  glance  at  the  geogTaphical  and  topographical  argu- 
ment ;  but  really  the  giant  to  be  vanquished  is  here  a  mere  stuffed 
straw  figure.  Compare  Homer's  geography  with  that  of  /Eschylus 
and  Pindar  (in  the  early  fifth  century),  and  say  then  if  his 
barrenness  can  possibly  be  coeval  with  their  wealth.  Great 
ignorance  of  AV estern  geography  ;  no  hint  of  Cyrene,  which  Pindar 
celebrates  in  such  glowing  legends ;  only  the  faintest  allusion  to 
the  yet  insignificant  Dorian  and  Ionian  races  ;  the  very  narrowest 
ideas  of  travel  as  compared  with  the  geography  of  Hesiod ;  an 
utter  ignorance  of  names  for  local  seas — all  these  particulars  are 
notes  of  a  most  primitive  poet,  as  well  as  of  geography  in  its 
infancy.  In  short,  to  avail  ourselves  of  Dr.  Hayman's  forcible 
way  of  putting  it,  "  to  ascribe  to  the  Homeric  poems  a  date 
posterior  to  ^schylus  and  Pindar  is  like  trying  to  roll  all  human 
knowledge  backward,  and  making  the  river  reascend  to  its  course." 
Much  more  certainly  "  do  the  Tables  in  Spriiner's  Atlas,  '  Orbis 
ad  mentem  Homeri,'  'ad  mentem  Hecatsei,'  'ad  mentem 
Herodoti,'  as  clearly  mark  successive  strata  of  knowledge 
as  the  fossils  in  geological  formations  attest  so  many  successive 
deposits  of  the  earth's  crust "  (pp.  xcvi.-vii.).  We  cannot  help 
adding  that,  if  the  eyes  of  modern  scholars  are  to  be  freed 
from  the  glamour  which  has  of  late  years  obscured  them  as 
regards  this  old-world  faith,  the  result  will  have  been  mainly 
due  to  the  steady,  unflinching  position  which  Dr.  Hay- 
man has  maintained  in  this  matter;  and  that  not  with  the 
obstinacy  to  which  superficial  observers  might  ascribe  it,  but  with 
a  tactician's  readiness  to  surrender  assailable  and  unimportant  out- 
posts, such  as  textual  discrepancies  referable  to  the  original 
author's  own  fugitive  memory,  the  omissions  and  interpolations 
of  the  rhapsodist,  and  the  frailty  in  judgment  of  the  early 
Alexandrine  critics. 

The  careful  commentary  which  succeeds  this  exhaustive  preface 
presents  so  many  aspects  of  value  and  importance  that  it  can 
scarcely  even  be  glanced  at  in  the  remainder  of  the  present  article. 
One  of  these  is  subsidiary  to  the  argument  for  unity  of  authorship. 
In  a  note  at  vii.  172,  on  the  ceremony  of  the  XV""/')  according  to 
Athenaius  finding  no  place  in  the  Iliad,  we  recall  Dr.  Hay- 
man's distinction  between  camp  life  in  the  one  poem  and  home  life 
in  the  other.  Upon  viii.  13 1-2,  where,  of  five  games  proposed, 
four  are  despatched  with  the  briefest  mention,  he  notes  that 
this  brevity  may  be  the  poet's  way  of  recognizing  his  fuller  pre- 
vious treatment  of  the  subject  in  Iliad  xxiii.,  and  so  may  represent 
a  link  between  the  poems.  Upon  viii.  313-5  we  find  a  note  on 
the  ethical  likeness  of  the  sensitive  Hephaestus  of  the  First  Book 
of  the  Iliad  to  the  same  God  in  the  lay  of  Demodocus.  Nor  are 
these  insignificant  anti-chorizontic  notes.  In  viii.  553,01/  ko/co? 
(ivdt  jxiv  tcrOXos — epithets  reversing  the  order  of  "  gentle  and  simple," 
and  referable,  as  Dr.  Hayman  notes,  "  to  the  estate  and  condition 
of  the  child  born  " — are  words  which  suggest  an  obvious  addition 
to  the  coincidences  of  language  between  Homer  and  Theognis,  who 
uses  these  epithets  constantly  in  a  kindred  sense. 

Sound  taste  distinguishes  Dr.  Hayman's  choice  between  alterna- 
tive interpretations  in  such  cases  as  where,  in  vii.  105-6,  -iiXaKara 
arpuxpoiaiv  \  yfitvcn  ola  rt  tpiWa,  k.  r.  X.,  is  explained  by  him  of 
Arete's  maidens  "combining  rapid  motion  in  working  with  a 
fixed  position  at  work."  The  simile  he  takes  to  express,  not  the 
idea  of  their  sitting  "  close  as  leaves  on  a  poplar,"  but  like  as 
"  the  leaves  of  the  poplar  tremble  and  show  both  sides,  yet  with- 
out quitting  their  hold  on  the  bough."  In  the  next  verse 
Kciipoaniwv  is  rightly  read  and  explained,  though  perhaps  the  full 
form  should  have  been  given  Katpotacujv  in  the  note.  For  lucid 
and  full  interpretation  we  may  refer  to  the  sufficiently  intricate 
passage  about  Alcinous's  vineyard  and  the  successive  stages  of 
nature's  process  in  it  (vii.  123-8);  and  for  copious  illustration 
to  the  note  (viii.  475)  on  uTroTvporanMt',  which  deals  amply  with 
the  whole  question  of  "  heroic  "  feeding.  Dr.  Hayman,  too,  is 
very  happy  in  rendering  epithets — e.g.,  ttoXiv  ipavviiv,  "  the 
lovely  city  "  {i.e.  socially  pleasant,  cf.  tpai'oi,),  or  tiXlwoSai; 
liovi;  "  the  shuffie-gaited  oxen."    For  such  epithets  he  has  ever 
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a  parallel  from  English  poetry ;  indeed  his  ready  use  of  illustra- 
tions from  modern  literature  is  one  of  his  happiest  gifts.  A 
young  student  may  have  his  fancy  profitably  turned  to  com- 
parative folklore  when,  in  plodding  through  the  story  of  the  Lotus- 
eaters  in  the  Ninth  Book  (94-9),  he  finds  a  parallel  legend  cited 
from  Miss  Frere's  Old  Deccan  Days. 

If  our  space  allowed,  we  could  say  much  more  ahout  this 
volume  as  evincing  rare  and  many-sided  erudition.  In  dealing 
with  other  new  editions  of  the  Odyssey,  or  of  parts  of  it,  we 
may  have  an  opportunity  again  to  examine  the  commentary,  as 
well  as  the  learned  and  valuable  appendices.  At  present  we  must 
be  contented  to  express  our  conviction  that  Dr.  Hayman's  Odyssean 
labours  cannot  fail  to  enhance  his  repute  as  a  scholar  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 


ZELLER'S  HISTORY  OF  GERMANY.* 

(Second  Notice.') 

THE  different  parts  of  M.  Zeller's  book,  of  the  general  nature 
of  which  we  have  spoken  in  a  former  article,  differ  widely 
according  as  he  writes  in  the  character  of  a  scholar  or  only  in  that 
ef  an  angry  man.  In  the  first  part,  the  "  Introduction  a  I'Histoire 
d'Allemagne,"  the  latter  character  prevails,  while,  in  the  last  part, 
where  he  deals  with  the  course  of  Frankish  history,  the  scholar's 
point  of  view  prevails  over  that  of  the  wrathful  man — shall  we 
say  of  the  renegade  ?  In  the  Introduction  M.  Zeller's  wrath  boils 
over ;  it  is  really  little  better  than  a  libel  on  Germany  and  the 
Germans  in  all  times,  past  and  present.  His  great  point  is  that 
Caesar  says  that  the  Germans  saw  no  shame  in  robberies  done 
feeyond  the  bounds  of  each  man's  own  tribe.  This  charge  is  over 
and  over  again  cast  by  M.  Zeller  in  the  teeth  of  all  Germans  from 
Csesar's  day  to  ours.  Now  we  should  be  very  much  surprised 
indeed  if  the  charge  were  not  true  of  the  Germans  of  Csesar's  day. 
The  only  question  is.  Is  such  a  state  of  things  in  any  way  peculiar 
to  Germans,  and  therefore  in  any  way  specially  disgraceful  to 
Germans  ?  Is  it  not  equally  true  of  all  nations  at  a  certain  stage 
of  their  national  being  ?  Nay,  if  we  enlarge  the  limit,  if,  in- 
stead of  the  tribe,  we  take  something  wider — men  of  the  same 
language,  of  the  same  religion,  of  the  same  colour,  or  wherever 
else  the  line  may  happen  to  be  drawn — is  it  not  very  largely  true 
of  all  nations  at  a  stage  of  their  culture  very  far  advanced  beyond 
the  Germans  of  Ariovistus  ?  It  was  only  late  in  the  last  century 
that  it  began  to  strike  modern  Europeans  that  there  was  any 
shame  in  robberies  committed  on  black  men.  This  was  simply 
the  same  doctrine,  only  with  the  area  of  the  tribe  extended  so 
as  to  take  in  all  Europe,  all  Christendom,  or  whatever  the  limit 
was  held  to  be.  It  is  foolish  in  a  man  like  M.  Zeller,  who  can 
write  sense  when  he  chooses,  to  write  in  this  silly  sort  of  way,  which 
can  do  nothing  but  provoke  an  endless  tu  quoque.  Then  M.  Zeller 
goes  on  to  tell  us  that  Germans  in  all  ages  have  made  war  only 
for  the  sake  of  gain,  while  France  alone  makes  wars  for  ideas, 
whether  in  the  days  of  the  Crusades  or  in  later  times.  Yet  we 
think  that  we  h  ave  heard  of  sacked  towns  where  the  cry  of  ville 
gagnee  was  heard  as  loudly  as  any  Teutonic  equivalent ;  and  as 
for  making  wars  for  ideas,  the  Germans  might  perhaps  answer 
that  the  results  of  such  warfare  are  themselves  apt  to  be  some- 
what ideal.  Those  who  now  fill  the  Professor's  chair  at  Strasburg 
miarht  perhaps  remind  M.  Zeller  that,  though  there  was  much 
talt,  much  fighting  for  the  idea  of  the  liberation  of  Venice  in 
1859,  yet  the  thing  itself,  in  its  practical,  and  not  its  ideal,  shape, 
came  only  from  quite  another  quarter  in  1 866.  We  are  quite 
ready  to  see  German  history  treated  from  a  French  as  well  as  from 
a  German  or  English  point  of  view  ;  but  M.  Zeller  should  really 
remember  that  nothing  whatever  is  proved  as  to  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  disputes  between  one  nation  and  another  by  simply 
showing  that  all  have  gone  through  the  same  stages,  and  that 
some  nations  have  gone  through  them  earlier  than  others. 

The  Introduction  is  followed  by  a  map,  and,  when  it  comes  to 
drawing  a  map,  the  higher  of  M.  Zeller's  two  characters  prevails 
over  the  lower  ;  we  get  more  of  the  scholar  and  less  of  the  angry 
partisan.  We  say  more  and  less,  because  it  is  as  easy  to  turn  a  map 
into  an  engine  of  polemics  as  anything  else ;  still  the  process  of 
making  a  map  is  in  itself  a  scientific  one ;  it  can  hardly  be  done 
without  some  thought,  some  attempt  at  accurate  representation ;  it 
cannot,  as  an  introduction  may,  sink  into  a  mere  outpouring  of 
angry  words.  M.  Zeller  gives  us  what  he  calls  "  Carte  de  I'Alle- 
magne  physique,"  where  we  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  way 
in  which  the  rivers  and  mountains  are  laid  down,  though  wo 
might  now  and  then  make  a  gentle  murmur  as  to  the  places  occu- 
pied by  some  of  the  names.  "  Scandinavie,"  for  instance,  should 
surely  not  come  south  of  the  Eider ;  nor  do  wo  quite  understand 
about  "  AUemagne  Occidentalo,"  something  distinguished  between 
both  "Ilautc"  and  "  liasse,"  the  letters  making  up  the  name  of 
which  creep  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  in  a  very  remarkable  way. 
Then,  on  the  other  side,  wo  have  the  letters  of  the  name  "  France" 
arranged  in  a  sort  of  broken  semicircle  ;  the  F,  the  K,  and  the  A 
eoem  to  keep  dangerously  near  to  the  ISolgian  frontier  ;  the  N  gets 
east  of  the  VoHgcs,  but,  as  if  it  did  not  find  itself  at  lionio  there, 
the  C  and  the  JO  turn  away  witli  a  sudden  angle  in  a  south- 
easterly direction.  Wo  are  comforted  however  by  finding  the 
name  Jiouryoyne — wo  may  add  privately  that  vague  rumours  are 
afloat  that,  by  the  use  of  a  strong  geographical  telescope,  an 
eleventh  Burgundy  has  lately  been  brought  to  light — sot  down  in 
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the  region  of  the  Saone  and  the  Doubs;  we  should  have  had 
nothing  to  say  against  M.  Zeller  if  he  had  carried  it  further  to 
the  east.  But  all  these  things  are  trifies ;  there  is  nothing  of  any 
moment  to  say  against  M.  Zeller's  map,  nor  yet  against  the  map 
later  on  in  the  book  which  is  headed  "  Carte  de  la  Germanie 
ancienne."  To  be  sure  we  again  get  "  Scandinavie  "  coming  down 
into  Saxonia  Transalbania  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  maps  the 
"  race  finnoise  "  and  the  "  race  slave  "  seem  to  divide  things  among 
them  in  a  way  which  leaves  hardly  any  room  for  our  old  friends 
the  Lithuanians  and  Old-Prussians.  We  must  say,  once  for  all, 
that  we  cannot  have  the  last  bison  or  the  last  verb  in  — mi  put 
upon  by  any  man,  French,  German,  Russian,  or  anything  else. 
But  throughout  it  is  not  for  anything  as  to  the  mere  statement  of 
facts  that  we  have  to  find  fault  with  M.  Zeller;  it  is  the  way  of 
putting  them,  the  inferences  he  makes  from  them,  and  the  utterly 
irrelevant  matter  which  he  drags  in,  which  forms  the  ground  of 
our  quarrel  against  him,  "What,  for  instance,  is  proved  by  bring- 
ing together  a  great  number  of  instances  to  show  that  the  Germans 
are  called  by  different  names  among  different  nations  ?  M.  Zeller 
points  out  this  undoubted  truth  with  an  air  of  triumph  ;  we  see 
nothing  in  it  but  a  fact  common  to  the  Germans  with  many 
other  nations.  To  trace  out  the  different  historical  causes  why  a 
people  call  themselves  by  one  name,  while  their  neighbours  very 
frequently  call  them  by  another,  is  often  most  curiously  instructive 
as  a  matter  of  history,  but  it  really  proves  nothing  for  or  against  any 
of  the  nations  concerned.  We  confess  that  we  are  rather  pleased 
than  otherwise  when  the  Briton  calls  us  a  Saxon,  and  when  the 
Englishman  beyond  the  Ocean  calls  us  a  Britisher.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  the  Germans  are  at  this  day,  and  have  been  for  a  long 
time  past,  called  by  four  or  five  different  names,  while  the  French 
are  everywhere  called  by  some  form  of  the  name  which  they  give 
themselves.  .But  we  do  not  exactly  see  in  what  way  this  is  to  the 
discredit  of  the  Germans,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  argu- 
ment might  be  turned  the  other  way.  Why  is  the  greater  part  of 
Gaul  now  called  France  ?  Because  the  Duchy  of  France  has  step 
by  step  swallowed  up  most  of  its  neighbours.  By  this  process  the 
name  of  a  part  has  been  transferred  to  the  whole.  But  the  names 
Gefmani,  Deutschen,  Alleynmids,  and  the  Slavonic  name  meaning 
dumb,  which  we  had  rather  not  take  on  ourselves  to  spell,  are  at 
least  names,  whatever  they  mean,  which  are  meant  to  describe 
the  whole  nation ;  nobody  speaks  of  Germany  as  "  Prussia," 
"  Austria,"  or  "  Saxony,"  in  the  same  way  in  which  we  do 
speak  of  the  more  part  of  Gaul  as  "  France." 

In  the  department  of  ethnology  proper  M.  Zeller  does  not  strike 
us  as  strong.  Or  perhaps  he  is  only  anxious  to  make  out  the 
barbarous  Germans  to  be  as  barbarous  as  possible  by  mixing  them 
up  with  all  manner  of  uncouth  nations  to  the  east  of  them.  To 
be  sure  we  have  in  some  sort  brought  this  upon  our  own  heads. 
Jornandes  and  Grimm  have  identified  Goths  and  Get^e ;  so  it  is 
perhaps  to  be  borne  in  patience  if  M.  Zeller  goes  on  some- 
what further  in  the  same  path.  Still  this  game  also  may  be 
played  on  two  sides.  If  later  Greek  writers  speak  of  Goths  and 
other  Teutonic  nations  as  Scythians,  Dion  Cassius  constantly 
speaks  of  the  Germans  as  a  whole  as  Celts.  Such  a  lack  of  dis- 
cernment on  the  part  of  a  Roman  Senator  and  Consul  must  be  not 
a  little  grievous  to  M.  Zeller ;  for  our  own  parts  we  can  stand 
being  called  anything,  except  perhaps  Semi-Saxons.  And  a  feel- 
ing of  neighbourhood,  if  not  of  kindred,  makes  us  crave  of  M. 
Zeller  that  he  will  not  write  Kimrys  when  we  guess  that  he 
means  Cyviry.  And,  if  Lord  Strangford  were  still  among  us, 
he  would  have  something  to  say  about  rash  identifications  of 
Cymry  with  Cimbri,  Cimmerians,  and  what  not.  But  the 
Kimrys  are  perhaps  only  an  extension  in  a  Celtic  direction  of  the 
tendency  which  troubles  M.  Zeller — or  his  printer — like  every- 
body else,  or  everybody  else's  printer,  who  writes  about 
Teutonic  matters  in  the  French  tongue.  We  have  often  and  in 
vain  tried  to  find  out  why  it  is  that  no  Frenchman  or  French- 
speaking  person,  from  the  time  of  Domesday  onward,  has  ever  been 
able  rightly  to  copy  any  Teutonic  word,  German,  English,  or 
Scandinavian,  even  though  it  be  set  before  him  printed  in  Roman 
letters.  We  are  used  to  "  Williams  Pitt"  and  the  "  Wighs  " ; 
we  now,  by  an  opposite  process  to  the  latter,  get  the  whergcld 
nearly,  if  not  quite,>every  time  that  it  is  spoken  of,  to  say  nothing  of 
"  Herminn  (guerrior),"  which  looks  like  a  jumble  of  the  two  rival 
explanations  of  the  name  of  Arminius.  Words  are  written  in  so 
many  ways  that  we  cannot  dogmatically  assert  that  Heretoga  or 
Ilvrzog  may  not,  in  some  time  or  place,  have  been  written  lleere- 
zoghe,  but  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  odd  form  to  pick  out.  And  it 
is  going  beyond  tho  bounds  of  bad  spelling  when  M.  Zeller  tells 
us  how  certain  people,  by  a  ceremony  in  the  Assembly,  formally 
cut  themselves  off  from  all  relations  with  their  families  or  with 
the  tribe  in  general : — 

Ccs  mnlhcurcux  ou  oca  indomptables  rcbdlcs  sont  proscrit^  rojottfs  de  In 
socictd,  poursiiivis  pur  dip.  lis  so  rnsscmblcnt  (luilqucfois  par  baiidea  soii-t 
le  nom  de  waraiig  {wiirt/},  iVout  law  (hors  la  loi),  rciideut  guerre  pour  guerre 
iV  la  socidte  ct  ajouteiit  aii  dt'sordrc  general. 

Wo  of  course  feel  fiattered  at  seeing  tho  modern  English  form 
ouilaiu  carried  back  into  such  early  times,  but  does  M.  Zeller 
fancy  that  irarg  and  tho  Waraiujiaus  have  anything  to  do  with 
one  another  r*  This  is  really  tho  nearest  approach  to  a  meaning 
whicli  his  words  suggest  to  us. 

Against  tho  greater  part  of  tho  narrative  as  a  narrative  we 
have  very  littlo  to  say;  it  is  a  good  enough  account  of  the 
migrations  and  invasion,  and  of  tho  general  Merovingian  history 
in  Gaul.  It  is  almost  wholly  the  colouring  against  which  we 
protest  throughout.   But  when  ho  gets  into  Italy  he  is  less  lucky ; 
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it  is  better  to  leave  Theodoric  alone  than  to  slur  him  oyer,  and  we 
should  greatly  like  to  haye  a  reference  for  the  following  account 
of  Odoacer  with  which  M.  Zeller  favours  us  :— 

Maitre  alors  de  Rome,  il  annonce  au  scnut  qu'il  prend  le  litre  de  roi 
d'ltalie,  des  terres  pour  les  siens,  et  il  lui  ordonne  de  renvoyer  h  Constanti- 
nople les  insignes  de  I'empire  d'Occident  de'cide'ment  renverse'.  La  Gernianie 
du  dehors  et  celle  du  dedans  avaient  vaincu  ;  par  violence  ct  par  trahison, 
elles  avaient  re'ussi ;  I'empire  romain  n'existait  plus  ;  les  barbarcs  pouvaicnt 
s«  donner  la  main  ou  se  battre  sur  les  ruines. 

After  this,  on  the  principle  that "  de  minimis  non  curat  lex,"  we  are 
not  inclined  to  be  hard  on  M.  Zeller,  especially  as  he  is  so  civil 
t\->  us  here  in  our  island,  for  quartering  Winfrith,  alias  Boniface,  in 
Essex  instead  of  Wessex,  and  for  further  High-Dutching  him  into 
'^'in/lied. 

M.  Zeller  has  clearly  read  the  original  writers  and  worked  at 
them;  he  has  also  clearly  read  his  Waitz,  and  he  has  understood  him 
whenever  it  was  not  inconvenient ;  in  short,  if  M.  Zeller  had  been 
inspired  by  something  better  than  the  wildest  frenzy  of  political 
hatred,  he  might  have  written  something  worth  reading  about  the 
time  that  he  has  taken  in  hand.  It  is  a  time  which  it  is  well  to 
have  looked  at  from  the  French  point  of  view  as  well  as  from  the 
Eoman,  German,  English,  or  any  other.  But  the  way  to  do  so  is 
not  to  write  a  libel  on  a  whole  nation  and  all  that  it  has  done  for 
nineteen  hundred  years. 

We  will  wind  up  with  an  extract  from  M.  Zeller's  last  page, 
which  we  could  quite  well  understand  in  a  mere  vulgar  chatterer, 
but  which  is  astounding  in  one  who  knows  perfectly  well  that 
Charles  the  Great  did  not  reign  at  Paris.  He  has  spoken  of  the 
Roman  coronation,and  adds  these  words : — 

Mais  cette  ceuvre  ephe'mere  et  peut-etre  cbimerique  de  sa  vie  appartient 
moins  a  cette  periode  qu'a  la  suivante,  au  moins  pour  I'histoire  de  I'Allemagne. 
Meme,  en  effet,  en  s'aflaissant  bientot  sur  lui-nieme,  parce  qu'il  n'e'tait  point 
viable,  cet  etablissement  politique  rendit  possible  en  Allemapne  la  cre'ation 
de  cet  empire  germanique  qui  fut  un  long  et  ambitieux  plagiat  de  I'empire 
carlovingien,  comme  anjourd'hui  le  neo-empire  allemand  que  nous  vo^  ons 
se  relever  k  la  iin  du  xix«  sifecle,  est  un  plagiat,  funeste  pour  I'Kurope,  de 
Fempire  napoleonien  deux  fois  tombe  en  France. 


"WHERE  IS  OUR  COAL?* 

A FEW  years  ago,  discussions  as  to  how  much  coal  was 
to  be  found,  and  how  long  it  was  likely  to  last,  in  this  or 
that  country,  were  matter  of  interest  only  to  a  limited  clique  of 
geologists  or  to  a  few  mining  capitalists  and  statisticians.  The 
progress  of  events  has  now,  somewhat  abruptly,  enlarged  the 
circle  of  those  for  whom  such  questions  have  a  meaning  and  a 
value.  We  shall  indeed  hardly  find  any  householder,  rich  or 
poor,  who,  when  called  upon  to  pay  for  his  domestic  or  his  engine 
coal,  does  not  ponder  on  the  amazing  price  of  that  necessary  of  life, 
and  marvel  what  on  earth — or  rather  under  the  earth — has  become 
of  those  stores  of  fossil  fuel  which  we  used  to  hear,  in  England  at 
least,  called  practically  inexhaustible.  When  Sir  William  Arm- 
strong in  1863,  at  Newcastle,  announced  his  fear  of  the  rapid 
exhaustion  of  the  Northern  coal-field,  it  was  not  without  good 
evidence  contributed  by  local  authorities  as  to  the  quantities 
already  made  away  with  and  the  quantities  still  available.  But 
for  years  before  his  warning  the  extent  of  the  coal-producing 
power  of  that  district  had  been  more  accurately  gauged  than  that 
of  any  other  of  our  numerous  British.coal-fields.  Nor  were  there 
■wanting  experienced  mine-agents  to  put  forward  their  estimates  that, 
at  the  then  moderate  rate  of  consumption — less  than  half  what  it 
now  has  risen  to — a  period  of  from  3  50  to  360  years  would  exhaust 
the  wholeregion.  Mr.  Hull,  collecting  into  onefocus  all  the  materials 
■which  he  could  obtain,  some  of  which  as  a  Government  surveyor 
he  vouched  for  by  his  personal  examination,  ventured  in  1 860  to 
publish  not  only  a  description  of  the  features  of  each  separate 
district,  but  a  calculation  of  the  actual  tonnage,  from  which  it 
resulted  that  a  sum-total,  for  the  United  Kingdom,  of  79,843 
millions  of  tons  of  coal  were  stated  to  exist  in  reserve.  This 
amount  would,  at  the  then  rate  of  consumption,  suffice  for  about 
one  thousand  years.  But  an  uncomfortable  suspicion  haunted 
the  author  that  the  quantity  raised  per  annum  had  been  doubled 
every  twenty  years ;  and  that  if  this  galloping  consumption  were 
to  be  continued,  the  whole  stock  of  the  entire  country  would  be 
finished  off  in  172  years.  Whether  or  not  this  particular  hypo- 
thesis as  to  the  rate  of  the  unmistakably  increasing  drain  on  our 
resources  was  well  founded  is  quite  open  to  doubt ;  but,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  the  depressing  effect  of  such  an  inference,  we  must 
overturn  it  either  by  showing  that  the  progression  is  really  more 
moderate,  or  that  the  total  amount  in  store  in  the  depths  of  the 
rocks  is  greater  than  had  been  allowed ;  or,  again,  both  these 
debateable  conclusions  might  be  a  good  deal  modified.  This,  in 
fact,  is  what  has  been  done  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Coal, 
which  lately  published  a  Report  giving  the  principal  results  of  its 
labours.  The  annual  increase  in  the  quantity  raised  would  appear 
to  be  between  two  and  a  half  and  three  millions  of  tons ;  but  the 
total  quantity  upon  which  we  have  to  draw  is,  according  to  the 
Commissioners,  nearly  double  of  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Hull,  being 
MO  less  than  146,480  millions  of  tons,  within  workable  distance 
from  the  surface. 

Our  author  has  now  published  a  third  edition  of  hia  work,  no 
longer  an  unpretending  little  book  giving  in  the  main  his  own 
conclusions,  but  a  bulky  volume,  in  all  the  glory  of  numerous  maps 
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and  large  type, "  embodying  the  Reports  of  the  Royal  Commission." 
He  shows  fairly  enough  how  the  discrepancy  between  the  two 
estimates  arises — namely,  in  part  from  the  Commissioners  having 
elected  to  include  a  number  of  coal-seams  thinner  than  he  believes 
ought  to  be  considered  workable ;  and,  secondly,  from  their  adding 
an  enormous  area,  which,  being  concealed  under  newer  formations, 
must  remain  matter  of  much  uncertainty  until  actually  explored. 
Several  indeed  of  these  gentlemen  appear  to  have  been  fired  with 
a  patriotic  ardour  to  make  the  most  of  the  several  districts  ou 
which  they  had  to  report;  and  one  of  their  number  is  even 
sanguine  enough  to  suggest  that  a  large  tract  beneath  the  German 
Ocean  may  be  worked  through  the  instrumentality  of  shafts  to  be 
put  down  miles  away  from  land  in  the  midst  of  those  stormy 
waters.  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  impression  that  some  of  the 
reporters  may,  in  making  up  their  liberal  totals,  unconsciously  have 
felt,  as  it  is  natural  for  coalowners  to  feel,  that  such  an  abundance 
of  fuel  in  reserve  would  operate  as  an  argument  against  any  future 
interference  with  the  export  trade,  which,  to  the  chagrin  of  some 
of  our  home  consumers,  now  amounts  to  above  twelve  millions  of 
tons  per  annum.  In  the  estimates  now  before  us  we  have  the 
larger  figures  of  the  Commissioners,  somewhat  reduced  by  the 
author's  deduction  for  the  thinner  seams. 

The  first  part  of  the  work  treats  of  coal  very  generally,  and  a 
variety  of  peoples  and  tongues  are  brought  into  play  with  reference 
to  the  early  history  and  the  names  of  the  material  in  question ;  1 
but  it  is  scarcely  creditable  that  amid  such  a  blaze  of  linguistic 
pretension  the  pages  should  be  spotted  with  so  many  inaccuracies. 
The  well-known  passage  of  Theophrastus  is  very  unliterally 
rendered,  and  the  quoted  tei-ms  \idvQ  (sic)  dvOpaxag,  and  KaOuTrepi 
61  dv9paK)iQ  {sic),  are  almost  as  shaky  Greek  as  Kara-on  (sic)  and 
Kara  Denghoz  are  wonderful  Turkish.  In  the  same  way  of  mis- 
spelling foreign  words  and  names,  we  read  further  on  of  the 
valley  of  the  Ehur  for  Ruhr,  and  of  the  basin  of  the  Plauensche» 
Grundc5.  But  these  blunders  in  words,  with  such  expressions  as 
"  tracts  (sic)  of  marine  worms,"  and  even  the  describing  of  certain 
phenomena  as  on  the  Southern,  instead  of  the  Northern,  side  of 
the  Welsh  coal-field,  are  venial  in  comparison  with  startling 
errors  in  those  very  quantities  on  which  the  estimates  pretending 
to  scientific  accuracy  are  founded.  We  are  told  that  the  pro- 
duction of  Scotland,  which  in  1859  was  10,300,000  tons,  in  the 
year  1870  was  no  less  than  21,273,000  tons;  whilst,  according  to 
the  official  returns  of  Mr.  R.  Hunt,  published  by  Government,  we 
find  it  was  actually  14,900,000.  The  amount  raised  in  France 
for  1870  is  stated,  p.  416,  to  be  6,550,000  tons;  whereas  we 
read  at  p.  333  that  the  field  of  St.  Etienne  alone  yields  six 
millions  per  annum,  and  the  published  statistics  show  for  the 
whole  of  France  a  total  of  thirteen  millions.  The  annual  pro- 
duction of  the  Forest  of  Dean  is  set  down  at  500,000  tons,  whilst 
the  official  returns  give  for  the  same  year,  1870,  907,000  tons. 
Again,  we  read  that  the  number  of  iron  furnaces  in  blast  in  South 
Wales  in  1 870  was,  in  the  bituminous  coal  district,  45,  and  the 
quantity  of  pig-iron  made  500,950  tons;  but  the  same  authority 
— Mr.  Hunt,  F.R.S. — specifying  the  details,  gives  the  number  of 
furnaces  as  105,  and  the  production  of  pig-iron  almost  the  double 
of  what  the  author  has  stated.  It  is  inseparable  from  the  nature 
of  many  of  the  estimates  of  the  vast  quantities  which  are  brought 
under  our  notice  that  no  high  degree  of  exactness  should  be 
attained,  but  it  is  inexcusable  that  such  mis-statements  should 
occur  among  the  figures  which  confiding  readers  may  take  for 
the  basis  of  calculation  and  comparison. 

In  his  later  chapters,  on  the  temperature  of  deep  workings  and 
on  the  duration  of  the  coal-fields,  Mr.  Hull  has  brought  forward 
a  number  of  important  observations  contributed  by  various  colliery 
viewers,  and  has  rationally  examined  the  subject  with  the  aid  of 
the  fuller  light  which  has  been  thrown  upon  it  by  further  and' 
deeper  operations,  and  by  the  views  of  several  authors  who  have 
also  been  quoted  by  the  Royal  Commission.  But  we  believe  that  in 
drawing  parallels  between  our  own  country  and  others,  sufficient 
stress  has  not  been  laid  upon  the  fact  that  our  great  commercial 
success,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  our  stores  of  coal,  has  been 
attained  by  the  enormous  amount  we  have  been  able  to  raise, 
good  in  quality,  and  low  in  price.  Compare  Belgium,  France, 
and  Germany  in  this  respect  with  Great  Britain,  and  you  have  a 
sufficient  illustration  of  the  gi'eat  natural  advantages  which  our 
manufacturers  have  enjoyed.  But  when  we  once  have  to  work, 
in  any  large  proportion,  deeper  and  thinner  and  dirtier  seams, 
and  can  only  put  them  on  the  pit-bank  at  a  higher  price  than 
heretofore,  we  must  lose  our  former  vantage  ground,  if  only  other 
nations  can  so  far  economize  their  resources  as  to  be  less  affected 
by  the  same  evils.  It  is  thus  not  mere  quantity  in  reserve  nor 
rate  of  consumption  that  has  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  it  now 
becomes  too  evident  that  other  agencies  are  at  work,  the  potency  of 
which  was  before  last  year  not  fully  appreciated.  The  coal  is 
abundantly  proved  to  exist  in  such  quantity  as  to  supply  the  in- 
creasing demand  with  ease,  and  yet  we  are  all  suffering  from 
famine  prices,  which  in  certain  branches  of  industry  are  almost 
prohibitory.  I'lenty  of  coal  is  at  hand  in  our  pits,  but 
a  year  of  unexampled  inflation  of  the  iron  trade  has  sufficed 
to  cause  such  a  pressure  upon  the  insufficient  amount  raised 
to  the  surface  as  to  induce  purchasers  to  give  twice  or 
three  times  the  prices  to  which  we  had  been  accustomed. 
The  colliers,  participating  in  the  prosperity  of  the  trade  by  the 
high  wages  they  receive,  insist  on  limiting  the  out-put  by 
working  less  and  less.  We  have  it  on  the  best  authority  that  ia 
Northern  districts  a  pitman  earns  with  6h  hours' work  from  8«. 
to  I  o«.    In  the  Midland  districts  men  are  obtaining  wages  which 
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^ve  them  150Z.  or  200?.  a-year;  and  in  the  part  of  South  "Wales 
■where  a  gigantic  strike  is  reducing  to  misery  a  large  population 
beyond  the  circle  of  their  own  families,  the  colliers  have  been 
getting  an  average  of  30s.  to  36s.  a-week,  and  at  the  steam- 
coal  collieries  395.  to  40s.  Liberal  as  are  such  wages  for  mere 
pick-work,  in  comparison  with  the  modest  incomes  of  industrious 
clerks,  young  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  curates,  and  a  host 
of  others  who  contrive  by  thrift  to  keep  themselves  and  families 
in  a  respectable  position,  no  one  would  gTudge  them  to  the  pit- 
men did  they  but  seek  to  do  their  best.  But  when  we  find  them 
only  intent  on  shortening  their  hours,  spending  all  that  they  get, 
and  with  their  Unions  and  "  Amalgamations  "  interfering  at  every 
turn  with  the  masters,  determined  to  exclude  others  from  working, 
and  to  limit  the  out-put  according  to  their  own  sweet  will,  the 
condition  of  things  becomes  simply  intolerable.  It  happened  to 
us  not  long  since,  on  crossing  a  river  in  the  North,  that,  asking 
the  meaning  of  an  unusual  crowd  of  pleasure  boats,  we  learnt 
that  they  belonged  to  the  pitmen  of  the  neighbouring  colliery, 
who  were  pleased  to  pass  their  afternoons  in  the  harmless 
pastime  of  sailing  and  fishing.  Who  were  the  owners  of  the 
wager-boats  skimming  the  stream  ?  The  pitmen.  It  was  here 
like  the  old  story  of  the  Marquis  of  Carabas.  Who  were  the 
dwellers  in  the  neat  cottages  pleasantly  ranged  near  the  shore  ? 
The  pitmen ;  paying  in  some  cases  a  nominal  rent,  in  others  having 
them  free.  For  whom  those  spacious  school-rooms?  For  the 
pitmen's  children  to  frequent  free  of  charge.  Who  were  they 
that  composed  the  dense  mob  thronging  the  railway  stations 
whenever  there  was  to  be  a  pleasure  trip,  or  a  race,  or  a  launch, 
or  a  swimming  match  ?  The  pitmen.  We  have  too  long  been 
accustomed  to  regard  this  class  from  a  sentimental  point  of  view 
as  ill-used  innocents,  ground  to  the  earth  vmder  hard  task- 
masters. And  when  we  now  find  them,  under  the  leadership  of 
paid  agitators,  striving  against  the  established  principles  of 
political  economy,  and  seeking  by  aid  of  absurdly  exaggerated 
prices  to  limit  the  supply  of  what  we  know  to  exist  in  rich 
abundance,  we  can  no  longer  rejoice  in  the  high  wages  that 
engender  such  license.  And  if  they  maintain  the  determination,  by 
unduly  consulting  their  own  ease,  to  pinch  the  whole  community, 
and  jeopardize  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  whole  country, 
they  may  be  assured  that  they  will  rouse  the  adverse  opinion  of 
all  right-minded  men  in  the  country. 


LUBKE'S  HISTORY  OF  SCULPTURE.* 

THIS  book  is  better  worth  the  pains  bestowed  upon  it  by  the 
translator  than  the  dismal  platitudes  of  HeiT  Grimm's  Life  of 
Michael  Angela,  to  which  the  same  name  (we  know  not  whether 
male  or  female)  was  affixed.  We  shall  indeed  presently  have  to 
indicate  heavy  deductions  from  our  praise,  yet  these  two  hand- 
some volumes  may  be  accepted  as  filling  for  the  time  a  serious  gap 
in  the  library  of  the  English  student  of  art,  and  as  containing 
materials  of  value  for  some  writer  better  qualified  to  deal  with 
the  subject.  The  book  is  also  handsomely  illustrated,  and  although 
■woodcuts,  unless  handled  with  far  greater  skill  than  is  here 
generally  shown,  let  all  the  finer  elements  of  sculpture  escape, 
yet,  if  simply  looked  on  as  diagrams,  they  carry  the  reader's  mind 
■with  them  through  the  otherwise  tedious  details  of  narrative,  and 
form  at  least  a  kind  of  pictorial  index,  pointing  out  where  he 
should  look  for  matters  of  interest.  The  translator's  work,  so  far 
as  we  can  judge  without  referring  to  the  original,  has  been  executed 
■with  care  and  clearness.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  impart  liveliness 
to  so  characteristically  Teutonic  and  heavy  a  writer  as  the  learned 
Professor ;  but  we  feel  little  doubt  that  he  is  considerably  more 
readable  in  this  version  than  in  the  original.  A  few  misspelt 
names  (Perithous,  Epigonce,  Poseidipp,  and  the  like)  should  be 
corrected  in  a  second  issue ;  and  a  perplexing  interchange  of  the 
present  with  the  past  tense,  in  describing  matters  lying  wholly  in 
the  past,  should  be  avoided.  Scrupulous  fidelity  to  the  diction  of 
the  original,  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  is  no  virtue  in  trans- 
lating German  prose. 

The  work  begins  -with  three  chapters  which,  in  the  brief  space 
of  sixty  pages,  dispose  of  the  whole  sculpture  of  India,  Egypt, 
and  Asia,  together  with  an  introductory  chapter  on  the  theory  and 
development  of  the  art.  This  introduction  is  in  that  stylo  which 
lays  claims  to  the  title,  of  "  philosophical."  Great  principles  and 
high-sounding  general  phrases  are  in  the  field  throughout,  and, 
as  in  many  other  German  works,  this  stylo  is  so  consistently  sus- 
tained that  the  reader,  if  inexperienced,  will  at  first  be  apt  to  say, 
"How  deep  and  thorough  is  this  treatment  conip.'xred  with  the 
superficiality  of  the  French,  or  the  irregular  handling  of  such  a 
subjoct  common  in  English  writing  !  "  The  dillbrenco  between 
architecture  and  sculpture,  wo  read,  "is  the  subject  of  their  works. 
While  architecture  exhibits  in  its  just  harmony  the  beautiful  in 
inorganic  nature,  sculpture  has  no  other  aim  than  the  complete 
physical  representation  of  the  animate  and  organic  form  "  ;  and  so 
on,  througii  many  well-balanced  parngraphs,  in  which  the  author 
describes  the  diliercnt  modes  of  sculpture — the  group,  the  relief, 
&c. — points  out  the  aim  of  Cliristian  art  as  compared  with 
classical,  and  winds  tip  with  the  usual  tliiinksgivingtothat  revival 
of  the  antique  through  which  "the  plastic  art  by  strict  discipline 
recovered  her  healthfulncis,"  until,  having  now  "invested  the 
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exact  impress  of  the  individual  character  with  the  breath  of  the 
ideal  and  the  imperishable,"  we  learn,  with  a  very  agreeable  sense 
of  surprise,  that  she  has  "  attained  her  aim  of  manifesting  in  finite 
forms  the  presence  of  the  Infinite." 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  imply  that  this  style  of  disquisition,  upon 
which  the  authority  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  is  supposed  in  some 
quarters  to  have  set  an  eternal  sanction,  is  ■without  meaning  to  the 
writers,  or  may  not  convey  to  readers  of  a  certain  class  ideas  of 
real  value.  Bat  we  must  own  to  a  strong  conviction  that  this 
general  treatment  of  a  subject  so  full  of  individuality  and  technical 
elements  as  art  is  a  very  perilous  thing,  and,  except  in  the  strongest 
hands,  sure  to  lead  to  nothing  but  highflying  emptiness.  It  was 
so,  too  often,  in  the  case  of  one  at  least  of  the  two  great  potts 
whom  we  have  named ;  Goethe's  criticisms  on  individual  works 
of  art  making  a  wretched  contrast  to  his  eloquent  dogmatism  on 
first  principles.  What  a  display  of  the  feeblest  conventionalities 
on  painting  is  made  in  his  Italian  Journetj  !  What  an  exhibition 
of  pomposity  and  inappreciativeness  do  we  find  in  his  relations  to 
Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn  !  Dr.  Liibke  is  by  no  means  a  man 
of  genius,  or  (as  we  should  infer  from  this  book)  of  taste  ;  hence 
the  result,  where  these  qualities  are  required  from  a  historian  of 
art,  is  tame  and  unsatisfactory.  But  taste  and  vivid  feeUng  for  art 
as  art  are  gifts  so  rarely  found  amongst  Dr.  Liibke's  compatriots 
that  their  absence  from  German  criticism  must  be  readily  con- 
doned. What  might,  however,  have  been  remedied  is  the  igno- 
rance which  we  trace  everywhere  in  regard  to  the  technical  side 
of  the  writer's  subject.  His  remarks  on  drapery,  on  low  and  high 
relief,  and  the  like,  are  thoroughly  vague  and  empty  when  stripped 
of  those  ample  folds  iu  which  the  professorial  style  rejoices ;  they 
bear  no  relation  to  the  actual  necessities  under  which  the  sculptor 
works  J  they  give  the  reader  no  definite  or  useful  rules  of  judg- 
ment. A  greater  contrast  between  modest  taste  and  knowledge 
and  this  pseudo-philosophic  pretentiousness  cannot  be  found  than 
by  comparing  Sir  C,  Eastlake's  Essay  on  the  Elgin  Frieze  with 
these  portions  of  Dr.  Liibke's  performance. 

The  history  opens,  as  we  have  said,  with  a  brief  sketch  of 
Asiatic  and  Egyptian  art.  This  is  fairly  executed,  although  the 
space  allotted  is  insufiicient  to  trace  more  than  an  outline,  espe- 
cially as  the  races  reviewed  have  been  precisely  those  amongst 
whom  the  "  plastic  art,"  so  far  as  they  could  carry  it,  has  been 
more  fertile  than  amongst  any  others,  the  Greeks  perhaps  excepted. 
Dr.  Liibke's  plan  of  beginning  each  school  with  a  philosophical 
sketch,  intended  to  place  the  art  to  be  reviewed  in  relation  with 
the  history  of  the  race  and  the  feelings  of  the  period,  has  also 
wasted  some  pages.  Such  summaries  maybe  of  use  to  uneducated 
readers  ;  the  educated  will  know  the  absolute  impossibility  of  re- 
citing within  a  few  paragraphs  the  circumstances  which  governed 
the  hieratic  art  of  Egypt,  or  which  rendered  possible  the  sculpture  of 
theParthenon.  Greek  art  comes  next;  andhere  the  author,  following 
a  vast  number  of  careful  investigators,  to  whose  merits  he  does  just 
and  candid  honour,  has  given  a  really  valuable  condensation  of  the 
little  which,  unhappily,  is  all  that  can  now  be  recovered.  Passing 
from  generalities,  ho  reviews  with  some  skill  the  Hellenic  schools, 
claiming  for  them  in  all  substantial  points  an  independent  and 
"  autochthonic  "  development,  and  confining  any  impulse  from  the 
East,  perhaps  a  little  too  strictly,  to  simple  technical  elements. 
Greek  sculpture  is  here  divided  into  four  main  periods : — from  its 
obscure  beginnings  to  Phidias ;  thence  to  the  end  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war ;  then  the  brilliant  and  fertile  age  down  to  Alex- 
ander's death ;  lastly  to  the  Roman  conquest  of  Hellas.  The  after 
school,  down  to  the  transfer  of  central  government  to  Constan- 
tinople, is  dealt  with  under  the  head  of  Italian  sculpture. 
We  regard  this  as  the  most  successful  portion  of  the  book ;  the 
discriminative  criticism,  if  not  marked  by  genius,  is  a  fair  summary 
of  established  opinion,  and  few  persons  would  not  find  it  an 
advantage  to  have  such  a  manual  in  their  memories  when  ex- 
ploring the  scattered  fragments  of  that  glorious  art  through  the 
weariness  of  galleries  and  museums.  Only  here  we  must  regret 
that  Dr.  Liibke's  zeal  has  led  him,  in  comniou  with  most  who  have 
written  on  this  attractive  subject,  into  giving  an  appearance  of 
knowledge  upon  it  for  which  wo  have  in  truth  no  adequate" 
materials.  This  is  that  spurious  "  thoroughness  "  which,  highly 
as  we  honour  the  real  thing,  is  the  curse  of  the  modern  German 
literary  mind.  To  j  udgo  by  the  detailed  criticism  on  the  style  of 
the  great  Greek  masters  and  schools  which  this  and  similar  books 
present,  one  would  think  that  wo  were  reading  about  this  year's 
Exhibition,  with  ])leutil'id  and  authentic  examples  of  every  lutist 
before  us.  But  what  are  the  facts  P  We  have  literally  (taking  as 
ono  work  every  collected  group)  not  above  six  examples  throughout 
the  whole  range  of  genuine  Greek  sculpture  to  which  we  can  with 
certainty  ascribe  the  sculptor's  name.  Among  these  only  one 
rated  by  the  ancients  in  the  first  class  is  found,  although  iu  this 
case  it  is,  happily,  the  greatest  of  them  all.  Even  the  list  of  mar- 
bles certainly  belonging  to  the  four  periods  specified  by  Dr.  Liibke 
is  excessively  sui.all ;  beyond  our  Museum,  which  contains  in- 
comparably the  largest  number,  three  rooms  as  large  the  Elgin 
room  would,  wo  believe,  lodge  them  all.  Tlio  vast  majorily  of 
antique  sculptures  are  copies  of  no  assignable  date,  and  generally 
of  no  assignable  value  in  reference  to  their  lost  originals.  How 
then,  it  may  bo  asked,  have  we  this  and  so  many  other  elaborate 
histories  of  (J reek  sculpture  H  The  sad  truth  is  that  the  bulk 
of  these  books,  excepting  their  catalogues  of  names  and  subjects, 
is  theoretical.  The  criticisms  of  the  ancient  world,  comprising 
notices  by  men  of  the  most  difierent  ages  and  powers  of  judgment, 
supply  one  part;  the  writers,  anxious  (o  (ill  up  their  wretchedly 
delectivo  material,  quote  them  all  as  authorities,  I'liny's  remarks 
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figuring  on  the  same  level  with  a  notice  by  Plato,  just  as  Mr. 
Buckle  puts  Thucydides  and  Zonaras,  or  the  like,  on  an  equality 
as  historical  witnesses.  Another  part  is  supplied  by  the  copies 
just  mentioned.  A  particular  Aphrodite,  let  us  say,  praised,  not 
by  Romans — whom,  on  art,  we  find  little  above  intelligent 
Turks — but  by  the  Greeks  themselves  as  divine,  is  conjectur- 
ally  identified  by  a  tiny  outline  upon  a  coin.  Statues  pre- 
senting the  attitude  thus  identified  are  then  assumed  to 
be  copies  of  the  original ;  the  insoluble  question,  how  near 
the  copy  is  to  the  original,  is  tacitly  dropped,  and  forthwith 
the  statue  figures  in  the  pages  before  us  as  the  work  of  Praxiteles 
or  Scopas.  We  do  not  deny  that  in  this  process  of  identification 
there  is  much  of  interest  and  of  value.  It  does  bring  us  nearer 
to  a  lost  masterpiece.  But  that  insoluble  question,  hoxo  near? 
is  precisely  the  only  one  which  is  of  vital  moment.  The  rest 
is  archaeology ;  it  is  history ;  it  is  not  art.  We  will  give  an 
example  in  which  the  existence  of  an  original  enables  us  at 
once  to  test  how  wretched  are  the  data  upon  which  the 
bulk  of  criticism  on  the  Greek  sculptors  rests.  Suppose  Raf- 
faelle's  "  San  Sisto  "  were  known  to  us  only  by  such  versions  of 
it  as  we  may  all  have  seen  in  a  cottage  woodcut  or  a  Christmas 
card.  We  might  learn  thus  the  subject  of  the  picture,  and  some- 
thing of  the  colour  and  the  arrangement.  But  the  approach  which 
we  should  thus  make  to  the  real  matter — the  supreme  beauty  and 
majesty  of  the  picture — would  be  small  almost  to  infinity ;  and 
our  criticism  of  the  work  would  be  meagre  and  conjectural  in  pro- 
portion. Yet  this  is  a  raore  favourable  example  than  Greek  sculp- 
ture can  afford ;  our  primary  identification  of  the  original  and  the 
copy  being  here  assumed  as  beyond  question. 

AVith  the  sculpture  of  the  middle  ages  we  enter  a  field  where 
the  historian's  task  becomes  very  diSerent.  Several  centuries  pass 
before  the  art  disengages  itself  from  architectural  exigencies  and 
from  its  employment,  with  painting,  in  absolute  deference  to 
the  practical  purposes  of  religious  edification.  And  until  this 
period  has  passed  there  could  be  little  place  for  that  expression  of 
individual  feeling  and  thought  which  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the 
fine  arts.  Individuality,  no  doubt,  was  silently  at  work  throughout, 
and  many  a />icior  or  sculptor  ignotus  maj  have  put  his  best  into 
his  work,  and  animated  his  scholars  with  all  the  energy  or 
ambition  of  a  Titian  or  a  Michael  Angelo  ;  only  the  bounds  set 
by  the  age  could  not  be  overleapt.  l)r.  Liibke  has  taken  great 
pains  with  this  portion  of  his  work,  and  has  collected  many  long- 
obscured  indications  of  the  early  workmen  and  their  ways.  Yet, 
except  as  a  piece  of  history,  we  think  most  readers  will  find  his 
patient  enumeration  of  the  German  and  Italian  early  schools  very 
tedious.  The  circle  of  sculptural  subjects  was  inevitably  small,  and, 
although  points  of  great  merit  may  be  discerned  here  and 
there,  yet  we  must  own  at  the  end  that  mediaeval  sculpture 
■was  throughout  sadly  inferior  to  the  architecture  which  it 
decorated.  Excepting,  of  course  (though  not  to  the  degree 
which  some  recent  admirers  require),  the  famous  Italians  of  the 
Renaissance  before  1500,  there  is  also  this  great  drawback 
from  our  interest  in  these  early  naif  artists,  that  their  art  came 
to  no  climax  of  perfection,  but  from  the  fourteenth  century 
onwards  really  died  away  into  affectation  in  France  and  England, 
into  indescribable  ugliness  in  Germany.  Mediajval  sculpture 
generally  reminds  one  of  Goethe's  saying  in  the  old  German 
picture  gallery  at  Cologne ;  "  I  see  the  fiowers,  but  where  is  the 
fruit  ?  "  Dr.  Liibke's  labours  in  this  field  deserve  our  gratitude ; 
but  the  work  of  really  sifting  and  arranging  the  mediajval 
sculpture,  so  far  as  the  work  is  desirable,  can  hardly  be  performed 
until  much  more  trouble  has  been  given  to  the  subject,  and  until 
the  "materials  are  also  much  more  completely  assembled.  Even 
parts  of  Italy  have  been  little  examined ;  Spain,  we  suppose  the 
richest  mine,  is  almost  wholly  passed  over  in  this  History — an 
immense  deduction  from  its  claims  to  thoroughness. 

The  rest  of  the  Professor's  work  we  can  but  briefly  notice. 
In  regard  to  the  Italians  of  the  great  age  his  account, 
resting  again  on  those  antecedent  labours  without  which  no  one 
man,  however  diligent,  can  hope  to  succeed  in  such  an  encyclopoedic 
task,  is  pretty  full ;  although  we  cannot  say  that  his  criticisms  on 
Michael  Angelo  strike  us  as  of  any  value.  Coming  to  later  times, 
the  author  is  again  oppressed  by  the  multitude  of  sculptors  of 
varj'ing  orders  of  merit.  Here  also  a  natural,  but  by  no  means 
philosophical,  prejudice  in  favour  of  his  own  countrymen  becomes 
curiously  prominent — we  might  say  predominant.  No  Frenchman 
would  accept  for  a  moment  Dr.  Liibke's  meagi-e  history  of  French 
sculpture ;  whilst  for  Englishmen  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Flaxman, 
of  all  modern  sculptors  incomparably  the  most  fertile  in  exquisite 
and  appropriate  design,  is  dismissed  in  a  few  lines  to  make  room 
for  the  inevitable  laudation  of  Thorwaldsen,  whose  hollow  and 
pretentious  pscudo-antiquarianisms  we  have  on  a  former  occasion 
sufficiently  exposed.  But  Thorwaldsen  worked  under  very  learned 
German  influences,  and  wasted  considerable  technical  gifts  in  the 
attempt  to  rc-ombody  legends  mostly  lifeless  except  to  the  very 
learned.  Could  anything  be  more  alien  from  the  spirit  of  the 
real  Greek  art,  that  absolute  expression  of  the  whole  national 
mind  and  of  every  one's  common  interests,  than  this  ?  Yet  we  read 
that  in  Thorwaldsen  "  the  antique  seemed  to  revive  witli  new 
glory."  W^hcn  wo  read  such  a  sentence  we  should  be  disposed 
to  question  Dr.  Liibke's  capacity  to  write  upon  sculpture  at  all, 
did  not  his  book  contain  many  pages  entitling  him  to  the  praise  of 
having  produced  a  work  which,  with  all  its  faults,  we  may 
still  recommend  to  the  English  public. 


BIINOR  POETS." 

IT  were  much  to  bo  wished  that  the  Poet  Laureate  had  a 
monopoly  of  all  Court  versification,  and  was  not  only  allowed, 
but  even  required,  to  prosecute  any  one  who  ventured  to  write  in 
metre  about  the  Queen  or  any  member  of  the  Royal  Family.  Nay, 
we  would  go  even  further  than  this,  and  would  give  him  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  writing  poetry  about  any  Royal  personage 
who  has  died  within  these  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Ho  alone 
should  lament  the  "  late  lamented  "  Prince  Consort ;  while  other 
melancholy  bards  who  felt  courtly  disposed  should  be  forced 
to  content  themselves  with  writing  dirges  on  the  death  of  Queen 
Anne.  After  all,  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  this.  For  if 
Alexander  could  publish  an  edict  that  no  one  should  put  him  in 
a  picture  but  Apelles,  we  might  surely  allow  our  gracious  Queen 
to  direct  that  no  one  should  put  her  in  a  poem  but  Mr.  Tenny- 
son. No  'one,  except  perhaps  the  critics,  would  be  so  much  a 
gainer  by  this  arrangement  as  the  Queen ;  for  she  would  be  free 
from  those  poetical  ofi'erings  which  are  almost  daily  bestowed  on 
her  because  there  is  no  one  else  found  good-natured  enough  to 
accept  them.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  case  that  the  more  exalted 
any  one  is  the  more  he  is  troubled  with  the  songs  of  the  most  con- 
temptible of  poets,  just  as  it  is  the  loftiest  trees  that  sound  most 
with  the  croakings  of  the  crows.  The  author  of  the  Britjht  Spot 
near  Osbo-ne  House,  and  other  Poems,  thinks  it  necessary  to 
inform  the  reader  of  the  chief  reason  that  has  induced  him  "  to 
make  this  short  poem  determine  the  title  of  the  book."  Hia 
readers — if,  that  is  to  say,  he  gets  any — will,  he  may  rest 
assured,  be  utterly  indiflerent  to  the  title;  and  when  once 
they  have  satisfied  themselves  with  laughing  at  his  tedious- 
ness,  and  at  his  arrogance  in  bestowing  it  all  on  Her  Majesty, 
they  will  not  be  moved  by  learning  that  it  has  "obtained  the 
Queen's  most  gracious  acknowledgment."  The  Queen's  state  is 
indeed  melancholy  in  this,  that  no  sooner  does  Fate  begin  to 
shower  upon  her  its  blows  than  all  the  poets  begin  to  shower 
their  verses.  The  ancients  believed  that  whenever  a  monarch 
had  gained  the  height  of  prosperity,  then  the  jealousy  of  the 
gods  would  give  him  a  trip.  They  never,  however,  added  insult 
to  injury,  nor  imagined  that  in  his  fall  the  Muses  would  vent 
their  spite  by  bringing  upon  him  the  worst  of  versifiers.  Women 
too  often  have  to  mourn  over  the  death  of  a  husband  and  the  ill- 
ness of  an  eldest  son ;  but  all  of  them  save  one  are  allowed  to 
mourn  alone,  and  are  left  unpestered  by  that  consolation  which  is 
administered  by  the  help  of  a  rhyming  dictionary.  It  is  most 
unfortunate  too  for  our  Sovereigns  that  King  and  Queen  are  such 
tempting  words  for  the  poets,  and,  by  the  abundance  of  rhymes  that 
can  be  found  for  them,  are  in  themselves  almost  equal  to  an  inspi- 
ration from  the  Muses.  King  perhaps  had  been  almost  worn 
threadbare  by  the  hymn-writers,  but  Queen  till  within  the  last 
thirty-foTU'  years  had  been  but  little  worked.  In  the  first  poem 
by  "  Glowworm  "  we  have  it  rhyming  with  "  seen,"  "  been," 
"  between,"  "  serene,"  in  addition  to  "  sheen,"  which  we  find  in 
the  following  verse  that  opens  the  poem  : — 

One  Crown  alono  of  regal  state 

Can  deck  a  nation's  sheen  ; 
One  brow  alone  of  Monarchs  gi-eat 

L)oth  wear  it  like  our  Queen. 

We  think  that  iler  Majesty,  troubled  as  she  is  with  such  non- 
sense as  this,  might  share  her  ancestor's  hatred,  if  not  for 
"Bainters,"  at  least  for  "Boets."  We  must  do  the  poet  the 
justice  to  admit  that  he  does  not  confine  his  muse  entirely  to 
the  precincts  of  the  Court.  In  one  touching  poem  he  tells  us 
how 

The  sceptic's  heart  began  to  melt, 

The  fountain  seal'd  broke  out  in  tears. 

It  would  seem  that,  while 

his  child  of  tender  }-ears 
Lay  dying  in  a  dismal  room, 

the  sceptic,  not  merely  content  with  directing  him  to 

renounce  the  creed 
Imparted  in  the  Sabbath  school, 

wrote  with  chalk  upon  "  the  barefaced  wall '  God  is  nowhere.' " 
Why  he  chose  chalk  to  write  upon  a  barefaced  wall,  which  we 
presume  is  the  poetical  manner  of  describing  a  white-washed  wall, 
we  are  not  told.  The  child,  however,  read  the  sentence  "  God-is- 
no-w-here  "  with  the  happiest  result  in  the  instantaneous  conver- 
sion of  his  infidel  father.  We  only  wish  that  as  rapid  and  as 
easy  a  cure  could  be  found  for  the  poet  as  for  the  sceptic. 

Mr.  Herbert  Randolph,  the  author  of  So  Far,  seems  to  have 
some  suspicion  that  his  poems,  after  all,  may  not  be  of  the  highest 
order  of  excellence.  At  all  events,  he  thinks  it  needful  to  state, 
by  way  of  preface,  that  "  they  are  the  result  of  much  enforced 
leisure  " : — 

Leisure  is  the  couch  of  the  mind,  and  to  work  at  leisure  is  to  work  when 
lying  at  full  length.  Such  work  is  of  necessitj'  unstable  and  unequal,  fitful 
with  hasty  power  and  sudden  feebleness.   Half-successes  which  are  whole- 
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faults,  are  as  apparent  in  this  book,  to  the  author,  as  they  can  be  to  any  one. 
Violent  writing  is  almost  unavoidable  by  a  youth  who,  after  a  course  of 
most  frigid  education,  first  tasted  of  liberty  of  thought  and  action  in 
southern  Italy. 

When  Mr.  Randolpli  Las  published  a  few  more  poems  he  will 
not  waste  in  a  preface  such  a  choice  conceit  as  that  "  leisure  is  the 
couch  of  the  mind."  There  is  many  a  poet  who,  if  he  had  got 
hold  of  such  a  thought  as  that,  would  have  soon  expanded  it  into 
a  sonnet.  How  naturally,  for  instance,  might  be  added  "  and 
poetry  its  coverlet,"  and  how  with  a  little  thought  a  dozen  con- 
ceits equally  good  might  be  invented  !  The  story  is  told  of  an 
old  epicure  who  groaned  over  the  folly  of  a  young  fellow  whom 
lie  saw  wasting  a  fine  appetite  over  a  piece  of  mutton.  With 
equal  reason  might  an  old  poet  groan  over  Mr.  Randolph 
•wasting  such  a  fine  fancy  over  a  preface.  While  we  are 
ready  to  go  so  far  with  the  poet  as  to  admit  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  "  feebleness "  and  a  great  many  "whole-faults" 
apparent  in  this  book,  we  cannot  allow  that  the  one  is  at  all 
"  sudden "  or  that  the  others  are  in  any  way  "  half-successes." 
There  may  be  enough  of  "violent  writing"  in  all  truth,  but 
feebleness  and  violent  writing  very  well  go  hand  in  hand  together. 
It  is  something  new  to  find  a  poet  asking  for  indulgence  for  his 
poems  on  account  of  the  frigidness  of  his  education.  What  Mr. 
Randolph  means  by  a  frigid  education  we  do  not  pretend  to 
know.  If  we  might  hazard  a  guess,  we  should  surmise  that  his 
whole  attention  at  school  had  been  limited  to  the  composition  of 
nonsense-verses,  and  that  when  he  talks  of  "  liberty  of  thought 
and  action  "  he  refers  to  the  liberty  he  now  enjoys  of  being  as 
nonsensical  as  ever,  though  not  under  compulsion.  We  are  sorry 
to  learn  from  another  part  of  his  preface  that  he  does  not  "intend 
to  give  up  writing."  Mi\  Toots,  we  remember,  in  Mr.  Dickens's 
story,  used  to  write  long  letters  which  no  one  ever  read  but 
himself.  We  much  fear  that  Mr.  Randolph,  unless  by  a  long 
course  of  prose  composition  he  attains  the  difficult  art  of  writing 
sense,  will  find  that,  even  if  he  does  not  intend  to  give  up  writing 
poems,  no  one  else  intends  to  begin  reading  them.  Who  that 
gets  to  the  second  verse  on  the  first  page  of  So  Far  will  not 
exclaim,  when  he  reads  such  folly  as  we  will  now  quote,  "  It  may 
be  So  Far,  but  by  heavens !  it  shall  be  no  farther !  " ; — 

Who  shaped  each  lid-lash  in  angelic  spites 
To  a  sting  of  love  sprayed.forth  from  lids  of  cream  ? 

Doth  young  Love  keep  his  mouth  there  much  o'  nights, 
Sly  of  the  sting,  and  pay  for  drink  with  dream, — 
Slow  crystals  with  the  fax  shown  fair,  loosed  through  the  stream  ? 

As  for  Mr.  Randolph,  if  he  is  tired  of  his  "  enforced  leisure,"  and 
sufl['ers  from  the  defects  of  "  a  frigid  education,"  we  would  re- 
spectfully advise  him  to  return  from  "  southern  Italy,"  and  to  see 
if  he  can  apprentice  himself  to  some  business  where  his  literary 
tastes  might  still  be  gratified,  and  where  at  the  same  time  a  little 
sense  might  be  gradually  cultivated.  When  a  man  has  gone  so 
far  as  to  write  about  "  a  swift-blown  twilight  now  by  dainty  ear," 
*'a  sea-plunge  is  thine  hair  behind,"  "Moon-maiden,  of  the  wild 
star  distance-tame,"  "  the  checked  sea's  very  beard,"  "  blare  wind, 
flare  sun,  and  let  the  green  trees  sprout,"  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  it  is 
high  time  that  he  should  be  called  upon,  now  that  he  has  acquired 
the  art  of  expressing  his  meaning,  to  see  if  he  can  acquire  some 
meaning  to  express.  If  happily  there  should  chance  to  be  a 
vacancy  in  Mr.  Bradshaw's  oifice,  we  think  that  Mr.  Randolph 
might  get  rid  of  a  good  deal  of  nonsense,  and  at  the  same  time 
find  his  aspirations  as  a  man  of  letters  not  altogether  unsatisfied, 
if  he  were  for  a  year  or  so  to  find  work  there  in  the  composition 
of  the  Railway  Guide.  To  fill  up  any  "  enforced  leisure,"  he  might 
give  the  world  a  metrical  version  of  the  alphabetical  list  of 
steamers.  He  would  be  certainly  more  usefully  employed  than  in 
the  composition  of  such  a  song  as  the  following 

Blind,  blind, 
Gildcn  rind 
No  bird  shall  peck,  agree  ? 

Say,  say 
Shall  she  stay 
The  Love-bird  in  Life-tree, 

Peck,  peck, 
Sleepy-ni'ck, 
The  gilden  fruits  that  be  ? 

The  author  of  Nnova  Italia  informs  us  that  "he  lately  left 
Italy  standing  statue-like,  triumphant,  amidst  the  ruins  of 
empires,  principalities,  and  powers,  temporal,  spiritual,  and  eternal." 
Without  pretending  to  know  whether  it  is  Italy  that  is  temporal, 
spiritual,  and  eternal,  or  the  empires,  principalities,  and  powers,  or 
the  ruins,  we  are  glad  nevertheless  to  learn  tliat  ho  left  her  in 
such  an  upright  position.  Her  posture  is  all  the  more  creditable 
to  her  as  she  has  only  just  come  forth  from  "  struggles  to  shake 
off  the  constricting  coils  of  superstition  and  oppression  that 
threatened  to  strangle  her,"  in  wliicli  slio  had,  however,  the 
gratification  of  knowing  that  one  JCnglish  poet  was  "  watching  lier." 
After  such  struggles  as  these  she  might  surely  have  been  excused 
if,  instead  of  "stundiug  statue-like,"  hIio  had  stretched  herself  on 
that  "couch  of  theniind  "  wliiehMr.  Itimdolph,  who  has  also  visited 
Italy,  telle  us  of.  Should  any  otluM-  of  our  poets  sliortly  visit  Italy, 
wo  should  be  glad  to  hear  tliat  she  liad  got  a  little  cramped  in  her 
Btatue-liko  position,  however  Iriiiniphiuit  it  might  hr,  mul  had  conu) 
down  to  look  after  a  few  abuses  which,  wlielher  temporal  or 
«])iritual,  sei^nied  destined  unfortunatcdy  to  be  (iU'rnal.  lieforo  the 
brigands  or  the  Uoods  are  quite  got  rid  of,  we  fear  we  should  be  more 


than  resigned  to  learn  that  the  one  or  the  other  had  carried  off  all 
the  English  poets  who  happened  to  be  within  their  reach.  We 
do  not  know  if  we  are  quite  hard-hearted  enough  to  desire  the 
destruction  of  the  poets  themselves.  It  might  be  sufficient  if  the 
floods  swept  all  their  manuscripts  down  into  the  Adriatic,  or 
the  brigands  turned  them  to  some  good  account  every  time  they 
lighted  their  pipes  or  their  fire.  If  ever,  indeed,  it  is  pleasant 
e  terra  magnum  alterius  spectare  laborem—hoyf  doubly  pleasant  it 
must  be  when  we  know  that  it  is  a  poet  who  is  in  danger 
on  the  flood,  and  that  he  bears  all  his  poems  with  him. 
We  may  justly  feel  more  aggrieved  with  Italy  than  with 
any  other  country  for  allowing  two  such  poets  to  escape 
her;  for  a  glorious  example  was  once  set  in  her  capital 
of  tearing  a  poet  to  pieces  for  his  bad  verses.  How  the  author 
of  Nuova  Italia  and  Mr.  Randolph  escaped  while  poor  Cinna 
was  torn  to  pieces,  we  can  only  explain  on  the  supposition  that 
a  "statue-like"  position,  however  triumphant,  is  not  favourable 
for  action.  There  are  indeed  certain  whitewashers  of  humanity 
who,  vindicating  the  character  of  the  mob,  as  others  have  vindi- 
cated the  characters  of  Tiberius,  Henry  VIII.,  and  Robespierre, 
maintain  that  it  was  not  Cinna,  but  Cinna's  verses,  that  were 
torn  to  pieces.  It  was  only,  they  go  on  to  say,  the  indig- 
nation of  some  poet  who  feared  that  his  works  might  justly 
suffer  a  like  treatment  that  led  to  the  perversion  of  the  history 
of  what  was  in  reality  an  act  of  the  most  righteous  vengeance. 
As  for  ourselves,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  decide  so  knotty  a  point, 
nor  shall  we  pretend  to  think  it  of  much  importance,  so  long  as 
something  is  torn  to  pieces,  whether  it  be  the  poet  or  his  poems. 
The  author  of  Nuova  Italia,  if  he  is  no  poet,  is  at  all  events 
a  conscientious  narrator.  He  does  not  think  it  right  to  sing  of 
Italy,  whether  new  or  old,  without  telling  his  readers  how 
he  went  there  and  how  he  returned.  He  cannot  either  leave 
London  or  return  to  London  without  singing  of  "  the  smoke  and 
sooty  blacks,"  and  urging  his  countrymen  "  a  new  Smoke  Act  to 
shape."  We  cannot  follow  him  in  his  careful  descriptions  of  the 
whole  route  through  Paris  and  Geneva  to  Italy.  He  hopes  that 
his  poems  "  will  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  many  a  leisure  hour  at 
home."  If  our  readers,  after  reading  the  two  following  stanzas, 
which  we  have  selected  almost  at  random,  find  them  to  their  taste, 
we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  inform  them  that  there  are  some  eight 
hundred  more  or  so  all  after  the  same  pattern : — 

Behold  the  great  Napoleonic  way  ! 

That  model  masterpiece  of  engineering, 
Pit  for  the  heaviest  gun,  or  largest  dray ; 

Triumphant,  o'er  the  Simplon  pass  careering  ; 
Proof  against  landslips,  storms,  and  avalanches. 
Or  falling  pine  trees  with  their  roots  and  branches. 

*  •  *  • 

Whilst  like  a  Triton  leader  in  persistence  ; 

A  spermaceti  whale  begins  to  snort 
His  bright  parabolas,  far  in  the  distance, 

And  looms  just  like  a  jolly-boat,  in  short, 
And  lightning  flashes  'neath  the  dark  horizon, 
On  which  the  weather-wise  all  set  their  eyes  on. 

Hheingohl,  as  we  are  told  in  the  preface,  "  is  the  principal  pro- 
duce "  of  Mr.  Fosbroke's  "  twenty-first  year."  We  hardly  know 
which  of  the  two  to  admire  the  more,  the  luxuriance  of  the 
growth  of  that  particular  season,  or  the  utter  worthlessness  of  the 
produce.  Mr.  Fosbroke  does  not  inform  us  why  he  lays  before  us 
this  chance  bit  of  personal  historj\  It  may  be  that  he  wishes  to 
set  us  thinking,  if  he  can  write  so  well  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
how  well  he  will  write  when  he  has  reached  the  advanced  age  of 
say  twenty-five.  He  may  also  wish  to  lead  the  calculating  reader 
to  estimate  how  many  lines  he  will  write  should  his  life  be  as 
much  lengthened  out  as  his  first  poem.  An  examiner  in  arith- 
metic might  found  some  interesting  questions  on  this  subject  which 
would  present  an  agreeable  variety  in  the  next  paper  he  sets.  He 
might  ask,  for  instance,  if  Mr.  Fosbroke  produces  six  thousand  lines 
in  his  twenty-first  year,  how  many  lines  at  the  same  rate  will  he 
have  written  if  he  lives  till  he  is  fourscore?  and  if  Mr.  Fosbroke 
for  every  thousand  lines  he  writes  has  one  reader,  how  many 
readers  will  he  have  had  by  the  end  of  his  life  ?  Our  only  apprehen- 
sion for  him  is  lest,  long  before  ho  reaches  that  period,  he  may,  as 
Alexander  had  to  weep  because  there  were  no  more  lands  left  for 
him  to  conquer,  in  his  turn  have  to  weep  because  there  are  no  more 
subjects  left  for  him  to  write  about.  A  man  who  at  the  advanced 
age  of  twenty-one  "  seeks  to  illustrate  the  great  problem  of  why 
evil  should  exist,"  will,  long  before  he  is  fifty,  find  nothing  worthy 
of  his  pen.  Perhaps,  however,  by  that  time  he  may  have  had  an 
attack  of  the  gout ;  and,  instead  of  troubling  his  head  with  the 
question  why  evil  should  exist  in  the  universe,  will  have  all  his 
faculties  fully  employed  in  wondering  why  it  sliould  exist  in  his 
gouty  toe.  At  present  wo  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Fo.sbroko  is  blessed 
with  the  best  of  digestions  and  the  rudest  of  health ;  for  we 
have  noticed  that  they  who  speculate  most  on  the  origin 
of  evil  are  thu.vc  who  suiler  from  it  the  least.  We  must 
do  him  the  justice  to  admit  that  he  does  "  not  pretend  to 
throw  any  now  light  "  upon  this  great  problem,  but  is  contented 
with  "suggesting  some  cheering  refiections  thereon."  Cheering 
rcllectious  are  very  well  in  themselves,  but  then  six  thousand  lines 
of  them  I  1 1(!  would  seem  to  b(!  a  kind  of  homiieopathist  in  his 
trcalment,  for  he  tries  to  cure  our  sullerings  by  making  us  suffer, 
liut  then  he  should  remember  that  the  honunopathic  treatment 
requires  the  smalle.'it  of  doses,  and  will  never  allow  the  drug  that 
is  to  excite  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  the  disease  to  be  admiu- 
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istered  in  such  quantities  as  to  increase  by  tenfold  the  original 
sufiFerinff.  Long  as  Rheingold  is,  it  is  only  one  in  a  series.  "  Let 
the  public,"  the  poet  says,  "  give  but  some  encouragement,  and 
they  shall  speedily  be  presented,  not  only  with  its  predecessor,  but 
with  its  successors  both  in  prose  and  verse."  The  public  has  fair 
warning,  and  if  it  is  weak  enough  to  give  any  encouragement,  it 
knows  what  it  will  bring  on  its  own  head.  Unfortunately — and 
this  is  a  part  of  the  great  problem  of  evil — it  does  not  suffer  alone, 
for  it  is  on  the  innocent  critic  that,  after  all,  the  chief  burden  falls. 
As  perhaps  the  public,  however,  would  never  have  known  of  Mr. 
Fosbroke's  existence  save  from  our  columns,  we  may  be  to  a  certain 
extent  to  blame.  If,  after  reading  the  six  lines  which  we  will 
now  quote,  it  feels  inclined  to  give  any  encouragement,  we  hope 
that  it  will  first  read  the  rest  of  the  six  thousand  before  it  com- 
plies with  its  inclinations  : — 

This  knight  was  German,  and  the  banks  of  Rhine 
Beheld  his  deeds,  his  tourneys  and  his  wine. 
— But  being  German  on  the  German  Rhine, 
Ko  destiny  could  possibly  confine 
His  hfe  within  the  boundaries  material 
Of  mortals  bom  in  regions  less  ethereal. 

Mr.  Fosbroke  says,  "I  leave  it  to  my  readers  to  determine 
whether  I  have  any  claim  to  the  title  '  poet.' "  As  we  doubt 
whether  he  will  have  asy  readers,  we  think  it  best  to  leave  the 
decision  to  our  readers. 


GRACE  TOLMAR.* 

CLEVER  and  careful  as  Grace  Tohnar  is,  it  has  a  curious 
undertone  of  imitation  running  through  it,  reminding  one 
partly  of  Owen  Meredith,  partly  of  the  analytical  school  of  French 
novelists.  Perhaps  the  theme  of  unlawful  love  demands  a  fixed 
kind  of  treatment  which  creates  a  certain  family  likeness  among 
all  the  expositions  thereof.  Details  of  passion  have  to  be  care- 
fully suppressed,  yet  the  fact  of  an  overwhelming  passion  has  to 
be  kept  steadily  before  the  reader  ;  an  incessantly  recurring  moral 
and  mental  analysis  must  throw  a  subtle  air  of  fate  over  the 
various  stages  which  lead  down  into  sin ;  and  the  purity  of  the 
original  nature  of  the  woman  must  exculpate  her  from  blame,  and 
whitewash  her  questionable  life.  Then  there  must  be  certain 
accessories.  The  woman's  wondrous  beauty  of  an  enthralling  and 
spiritual  type  excuses  the  man  ;  the  man's  marvellous  powers  of 
mind,  coupled  with  the  humblest  worship  and  the  deepest  devotion, 
excuse  the  woman.  They  must  be  persecuted  by  evil-minded 
people  who  have  inconvenient  prior  claims;  and  hampered  by 
cruel  laws  which  do  not  recognize  free  love.  If  the  scene  is  laid 
in  Hungary  or  in  Italy,  the  local  colour  gives  an  additional  charm, 
at  least  to  us  dull  islanders.  The  one  place  is  so  far  away  that  we 
scarcely  feel  our  morality  responsible  for  what  happens  there ;  the 
other  has  been  so  long  the  prescriptive  domain  of  love  and  adultery 
that  we  naturally  look  for  a  repetition  of  the  old  tale,  and  know 
beforehand  to  what  the  scents  of  flowers  and  moonlight  skies  are 
sure  to  lead.  Still,  in  spite  of  its  well-worn  theme,  Grace  Tohnar 
is  by  no  means  an  ordinary  novel ;  and  for  all  its  undertone  of 
imitation,  it  has  been  both  boldly  conceived  and  sharply 
executed. 

One  thing,  however,  strikes  us  as  untrue ;  Grace  is  not  English. 
Neither  in  character  nor  person  has  she  a  trace  of  her  nation- 
ality, and  we  think  that  part  of  her  charm  was  lost  in  describing 
her  as  of  our  race.  She  is  too  subtle,  too  indefinite,  and,  we  would 
add,  too  metaphysical,  for  an  Englishwoman.  We  do  not  say 
that  the  sinuous,  subtle,  introspective  British  matron  is  impossible ; 
but  it  is  not  the  national  ideal ;  and  Grace  Tolmar  would  have  been 
more  harmoniously  nationalized  had  she  been  described  as  French 
or  Italian.  Neither  would  the  circumstances  of  her  life  have  im- 
pressed an  Englishwoman  so  powerfully.  She  would  not  have 
felt  the  impossibility  of  freeing  herself  from  them  as  Grace  did. 
A  young  woman  who  had  been  entrapped  into  a  mamage  with  a 
hoary-headed  villain  whom  she  has  always  loathed,  who  has  a 
child  by  him,  and  then  discovers  that  she  is  not  really  married  to 
him,  he  having  committed  the  playful  offence  of  bigamy,  would  not 
have  felt  herself  bound  by  such  indissoluble  ties  as  those  which 
Orace  Tolmar  suffered  to  fetter  her,  and  on  which  she  therefore 
founds  her  excuse  for  falling  into  sin.  And  when  we  remember  that 
the  Marchese,  her  pseudo-husband,  has  been  forced  to  make 
himself  dead  to  escape  the  consequences  of  some  crime — not 
confided  to  the  reader — we  can  only  wonder  at  the  self- 
torturing  perversity  which  causes  her  to  hold  herself  unable  to 
marry  any  one  else.  We  wonder  still  more  why  she  does  not  fling 
herself  into  the  arms  of  her  lover  when  he  opens  them  to  her, 
and  begin  life  afresh  as  Robert  Pole's  wedded  wife.  She  does 
not  deaounce  her  pseudo-husband's  infamy,  she  says,  because  of 
the  Btain  of  illegitimacy  which  would  thus  rest  on  her  little 
daughter.  Granted.  But  when  the  Marchese  is  civilly  and 
socially  defunct,  why  is  she  so  weak  as  to  allow  him  to  threaten, 
persecute,  spy  after  her  ?  He  could  not  claim  her  child.  Both 
as  an  illegitimate  father  and  a  dead  man  his  powers  were  abso- 
lutely nil;  and  he  could  not  have  broken  his  agreement  to  pay  a 
large  proportion  of  the  revenue  of  his  estates  into  Madame  Tolmar's 
hands,  as  he  must  then  have  declared  himself  alive,  when  he 
would  have  to  be  punished  for  the  crime  he  had  committed  against 
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society  and  hia  wife ;  which  contingency  his  making  himself  dead 
was  to  avoid.  We  would  ask,  however,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity, 
by  what  means  he  managed  still  to  receive  the  revenues  of 
his  estates  ?  We  had  an  idea  that  land  was  held  in  Italy  on 
somewhat  the  same  conditions  as  in  England ;  and  that  when  the 
holder  of  large  estates  was  supposed  to  be  dead,  the  revenues 
would  pass  into  the  keeping  of  the  lawful  heir,  whoever ie  might 
be,  ghosts  not  being  eligible  as  landowners. 

Mr.  Dangerfield  is  fond  of  working  on  shadows  which  have  no 
substantiality,  and  of  weaving  his  tangled  web  of  life  out  of 
spider's  threads  which  a  single  honest  breath  could  blow  away. 
His  hero,  Robert  Pole,  contents  himself  with  appearances  and 
inner  convictions,  and  never  seems  to  think  it  necessary  to  have 
practical  demonstration  that  what  he  imagines  is  true.  If  Grace 
looks  pre-occupied  or  paler  than  usual,  he  understands  the  whole 
direful  line  of  thought  and  action  that  has  led  to  this  heart- 
breaking result;  and  he  does  not  stop  to  make  sure  that  his 
suspicions  of  treachery,  loss  of  love,  and  universal  cataclysm  of 
hope  and  life,  are  well  founded.  He  is  a  restless,  self-torturing 
kind  of  person,  introspective  to  a  distracting  extent,  and  unable 
to  accept  anything  with  simplicity ;  an  eminently  uncomfortable 
man  to  deal  with,  and  sure  to  wreck  himself  on  shoals  and  rocks 
which,  had  he  been  of  a  healthier  nature,  he  would  have  avoided. 
Madame  Tolmar  and  he  play  a  curious  game  of  cross-purposes 
throughout.  Now  he  is  uncertain  of  her  love,  and  breaks  his 
heart  against  the  doubt  he  has  set  up  with  his  own  hands ;  now 
she  is  sceptical  of  his,  and  because  he  has  business  in  England, 
assumes  that  this  is  only  a  ruse  to  get  rid  of  her.  Whereupon  she 
takes  to  flight  on  her  own  account,  crosses  over  to  London,  audi 
hides  herself  from  her  lover  to  save  him  the  pain  of  an  open 
desertion.  Finally,  however,  they  get  this  great  question  of 
doubt  so  far  settled  that  they  come  together  again  by  chance  and 
with  rapture ;  and  so  are  happy  for  a  time.  But  their  happiness  is 
always  of  that  vague,  trembling,  uncertain  kind,  which  carries  no  ■ 
peace,  because  no  security,  with  it ;  and  which  one  longs  to  see 
consolidated  by  free  speech  and  frank  confession.  Doubt,  which 
the  unhealthier  sort  of  lovers  swear  is  inseparable  from  true 
love,  and  which  the  nobler  kind  repudiate  as  a  sort  of  high 
treason  to  loyalty,  is  the  ruin  of  Madame  Tolmar  and  Robert 
Pole.  They  can  bring  themselves  neither  to  trust  nor  yet  to 
confide.  Madame  Tolmar's  whole  life  is  a  mystery  which  she 
expects  Robert  to  accept  with  unquestioning  faith;  but  she  has 
not  enough  trustfulness  on  her  own  side  to  put  herself  frankly 
into  his  hands,  and  make  him  her  confidant  as  well  as  her  lover. 
Consequently  evil  days  befall  them,  as  it  is  easy  to  foresee ;  and  it  is 
only  after  the  one  is  dead  that  the  fair  fame  of  the  other  is  cleared. 
The  author  must  forgive  us  if  we  confess  to  a  certain  impatience 
with  this  kind  of  portraiture.  We  do  not  deny  its  cleverness,  the 
opportunity  it  affords  for  a  thousand  subtle  and  ingenious  touches, 
and  the  skill  required  to  give  so  much  consistency  to  all  the  ob- 
structive shadows  which  steal  about  the  plot  and  get  into  the  way 
of  everybody's  happiness  as  shall  preserve  our  interest  while 
damaging  our  tempers.  But,  in  spite  of  the  technical  cleverness 
demanded,  the  result  is  not  pleasant ;  and,  for  our  own  part,  we 
prefer  the  tragedies  which  come  from  the  fateful  tyranny  of  cir- 
cumstances to  those  which  are  made  to  spring  from  mistaken 
doubts  and  morbid  feelings.  The  cruel  power  of  the  one  is  intel- 
ligible ;  but  when  a  single  frank  vvord,  a  single  moment  of  self- 
surrender  and  confession,  would  blow  the  others  to  the  winds,  it 
does  chafe  us  to  find  that  no  one  has  the  honesty  to  tell  the 
truth  and  throw  light  into  the  dark  places ;  and  that  consequently 
people  live  in  pain  and  die  in  soitow  all  because  of  absurd  mis- 
takes and  baseless  misunderstandings. 

The  villain  of  the  book  who  comes  to  the  front  is  Count 
Rehden,  though  the  Marchese  Tolmar,  the  heroine's  husband,  is 
the  main  rascal  of  the  story.  But  he  never  appears.  The 
description  of  the  Count  is  a  good  piece  of  work : — 

He  was  a  man  of  not  ignoble  sentiments,  manners  or  appearance  :  a  tall, 
well-built,  fair  man  of  between  twenty-fivs  and  thirty  years.  A  face  not, 
to  me,  particularly  attractive  in  its  expression,  but  singularly  handsome  ; 
of  the  tine  North-German,  blue-eyed,  flaxen-haired  type.  What  I  chiefly 
liked  about  Count  Rehden  was  a  certain  resolute,  frank,  militaty  set  of  the 
features— an  expression  to  which  the  German  type  lends  itself  not  un- 
kindly. 

There  is  a  class  of  men  of  few  but  not  feeble  emotions,  whose  judgment 
of  things  is  so  clear,  whose  reasoning  is  so  just,  whose  whole  conduct  is  so 
logically  deducible  from  their  characters,  whose  feelings  and  whose  reason 
are  so  nicely  balanced,  that  the  world  has  agreed  to  accept  their  elass  of 
character  as  the  most  perfect  type  ;  but  their  judgment  is  clear  only 
because  it  is  not  apb  to  be  distorted  by  their  feelings,  their  reasoning  is 
just  because  the  sphere  of  their  arguments  is  narrow.  No  counteracting 
impulses  hinder  their  resolves;  no  weakness  of  purpose  nor  violence  of 
passion  moderates  the  severity  of  their  judgment. 

Such  was  Count  Rehden ;  a  man  of  blunt  sensibilities,  and  therefore  of 
limited,  but  so  far  as  they  extended,  not  seemingly  unkindly  sympathies  : 
logical  in  his  conclusions,  but  by  his  very  nature  harsh  and  inexorable  in 
abiding  by  them.  He  classified  the  weaknesses  and  emotions  and  passions 
of  human  nature  as  a  botanist  classifies  his  plants,  and  his  limited  mental 
vision  never  permitted  him  to  reverse  a  decision  which  the  whole  force  of 
his  mind  had  been  employed  to  arrive  at;  never  perceiving  that  all  human 
actions  were  not  caused  by  motives  as  simple  as  the  machinery  of  his  own 
ideas  and  sensations. 

What  community  of  thought  or  feeling  could  there  be  between  this  man 
and  me,  whose  former  experience  is  thrown  aside  as  every  fresh  event 
occurs  :  whose  judgment  is  a  painful  weighing  of  each  various  and  varying 
impulse,  whose  conclusions,  even  when  formed,  are  reversed  on  the  slightest 
grounds  ? 

In  this  last  sentence  we  have  the  key  to  the  character  of  Robert 
Pole,  and  all  the  disasters  which  accumulate  on  his  head ;  and  in 
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the  character  of  the  Count,  though  there  is  not  a  line  as  yet 
hinting  at  the  villany  which  develops  as  the  story  proceeds, 
•we  can  see  how  baseness  once  adopted  would  be  persevered  in, 
and  how  no  scruples  of  conscience  would  come  to  torment  a  mind 
which  neither  questioned  nor  doubted.  "  In  politics  an  absolu- 
tist, in  philosophy  a  materialist,  in  religion  nearly  a  sceptic," 
he  was  sure  to  do  evil  if  the  temptation  came  in  his  way,  and  his 
selfish  appetites  were  aroused.  13ut  is  it  quite  Hire  life  to  say  only 
"nearly  a  sceptic"?  We  would  have  said  entirely.  Had  he 
possessed  any  kind  of  vital  faith,  save  in  a  man's  own  strength  of 
will  and  self-assertion,  he  would  have  had  so  much  of  a  conscience, 
and  he  would  scarcely  then  have  played  the  shameful  part  assigned 
him.  Indeed,  as  it  is,  cynical,  conscienceless,  sceptical  as  the  man 
is,  we  question  the  truth  of  his  action.  He  might  have  betrayed  his 
friend ;  men  do  that  every  day  ;  and  to  win  the  woman  he  loved, 
in  the  way  in  which  such  men  do  love  women,  he  might  have 
C9ndescended  to  any  act  of  treacherous  strategem,  to  any  falsehood 
both  of  word  and  deed  that  would  further  his  object.  But  before 
this,  before  he  had  begun  to  love  Grace,  would  he  have  lent  him- 
self to  the  husband's  baseness  as  he  did  ?  A  man  like  Count 
Rehden  is  a  villain  on  his  own  account;  but  he  does  not 
make  a  good  tool,  absolutism  and  subserviency  not  running 
well  together.  This  we  think  a  grave  oversight  in  Sir.  Danger- 
field.  Also  we  demur  to  the  theory  of  the  Count's  cowardice. 
We  know  well  enough  that  there  are  pumpkins  among  men — 
creatures  who  look  the  very  essence  of  magnificence,  and  are 
in  reality  the  very  essence  of  meanness.  But  they  are  difficult  to 
portray.  Those  shifting  kaleidoscopic  views  of  character  are  as 
impossible  to  give  in  literature  as  it  is  impossible  to  give  the 
transitoriness  of  action  in  sculpture.  We  understand  the  typical 
qualities  in  the  one,  the  lines  of  arrested  motion  in  the  other  ; 
but  not  the  complex  diversities  which  produce  harmony  in  the 
living  man,  nor  the  attempt  to  convey  the  idea  of  actual,  Huent, 
vmstable  motion  in  the  other.  Nevertheless,  with  all  its  mistakes 
and  shortcomings,  Grace  Tolmar  is  a  noticeable  work,  and  shows 
considerable  power  in  the  author.  There  are  touches  in  it  of  real 
mastery,  and  we  hope  to  see  sterling  work  from  Mr.  Dangerfield 
before  we  have  done  with  him. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


pPtYSTAL  PALACE.  — PAETICUL AH  ATTEACTIONS. 

^  THIS  DAY  aud  NEXT  WEEK. 

Saturday  (February  ft")— Saturday  Concert,  at  Three.  Schumann's  "  Paradise  and  the  Peri." 

Monday  to  Friday — The  .New  Original  ilasque  and  llurlequiiiade  "  Jack  aud  Jill,"  by  E.  I/. 
Blanchard,  at  Three. 

Saturday— Sixteenth  Saturday  Concert,  at  Three. 

The  Fine  Arts  Courts  and  Collections,  including  the  Picture  Gallery  (the  Works  on  Sale>t 
the  Technological  and  Natural  History  Collections,  all  the  various  illustrations  of  Art,  Sciencer 
and  Nature,  and  the  Gardens  and  Park  always  open.   Music  and  Fountains  daily. 

Admission,  Monday  to  Friday,  Is.  ;  Saturdays,  2s.  6d.  Guinea  Season  Tickets  free. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT.— LONDON  BALLAD  CONCERTS, 

*  ^    St.  James's  Hall  Under  the  Direction  of  Mr.  John  Boosey.  Wednesday  Evening  next, 

at  Eight  o'clock.  Artistes:  Miss  Edith  Wynne.  Miss  Banks,  and  Madame  Patey  ;  Mr.  Sims 
I\cevc5.  Mr.  Nordbiom,  and  Mr.  Suutlcy  ;  tlie  London  Orpheus  Quartett.  Pianoforte,  Miss 
Kate  Roberts.  Conductors.  Mr.  J.  L.  Hatton  and  Mr.  Lutz.  Stalls,  63.;  family  tickets  (for 
four),  2l9.;  balcony, .'is.;  area.  23.;  gallery  and  orcliestra,  Is.  Tickets  of  Chappell  &  Co..  New 
Bund  Street ;  Austin.  St.  James's  Hall ;  Keith  Prowse,  S;  Co.;  tiays,  Koyal  Exchange  Build- 
ings; and  Boosey  &  Co.,  Hoiles  Street. 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  of  ARTS,  Burlington  House.— The 
EXHIBITION  of  WORKS  of  the  OLD  MASTERS,  togetlicr  with  WORKS  of 
DECEASED  ARTISTS  of  the  BRITISH  SCHOOL,  in  Oil,  Watcr-Colour,  and  Sculpture,  is 
NOW  OPEN.   Admissiou  (.tiom  9  A.M.  till  Dusk)  Is.   Catalogue,  6d.   Season  Tickets,  03. 

 JOHN  TRESCOTT  KNIGHT,  R.A.,  Secretary. 

ORE'S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PR.ETORIUM,"  with  "  Triumph  of  Christianity."  "  Christian  Martyrs."  "  Franceses 
da  Rimini,"  "Neophyte,"  "Titania,"  ie.,  at  the  DURE  GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street. 
Ten  to  Six.  Admission,  Is. 

(CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Two,  £50 :  Six,  £40  ;  Four,  £20.    Election,  Second  week  in  May  ipply  to  tlie  SECltE- 

TAUY,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 

T'KINITY     COLLEGE,    Glenalmond,    Perth,  N.B. 

Wardcn~Ktv.  R.  THORNTON,  D.D.  Oxon. 
A  School  on  the  model  of  the  greater  Public  Schools  of  England.  Terms  (includinc  every 
necessary  expense).  80  and  90  Guineas,  according  to  age.  Tliere  is  also  a  Theological  Depart- 
ment, for  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders.   Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  THE  Wauden. 

^MALIENBERG    CASTLE,   Murgthal,  G.-D.  of  Baden, 


and  21  rue  de  la  Faisanderie,  Passy,  Paris. 


Dr.  HEDLER  and  BROTHER  receive  in  their  Establishments  in  Paris  and  Germany  a 
Limited  Number  of  ENGLISH  PUPILS  who  wish  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  French 
and  German.  Both  Establishments  are  beautifully  situated,  and  offer  in  every  respect  all  the 
comforts  of  a  private  liome.  lliglicst  References  in  England,  France,  and  Germany.  One  of 
the  Partners  will  remain  in  London  a  few  days  longer,  aud  will  be  happy  to  see  Parents  or 
Guardians  at  22  Hoiles  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  any  day  from  Two  to  Four,  except  on  Satur- 
days. Letters  can  be  directed  to  the  above  Address  for  inquiries,  to  Castle  Amalienberg,  or 
Paris. 

"P'DUCATION  at  ZURICH,  Switzerland.— M.  F.  de  BAUDISS^' 

^  recently  Assistant-Master  at  "'tVclliniirton  College,  receives  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS, 
and  bas  now  a  FE  W  VACANCIES.  M.  de  Bandiss's  Pupils,  besides  receiving  instruction  in 
Frencli,  German,  and  English  subjects,  have  tlie  opportunity  of  working  with  an  excellent 
Mathematical  Tutor,  and  of  attending  the  Lectures  of  the  Polytechnic  School, on  Practiail 

Mechanics.  Engineering,  Chemistry,  and  other  technical  subjects  (.without  extra  charge^  

Terms,  references,  and  particulars  may  be  had  oa  application  to  M.  F.  DE  Baudiss, 
Rubinstein,  Seefeld,  ZUrich. 

xpOLKESTONE.— Mr,  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  Oxon 

(formerly  Principal  of  the  Elphinstone  High  School.  Bombay),  will  continue,  with  the 
Assistance  of  a  Cambridge  IIonours-Mun,  to  prepare  PUPILS  for  the  Universities.  Indian 
Civil  Service,  Woolwich,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations. — Terms  aud  Ileferooces  on 
application. 


EV.   C.   BEDFORD,  Allesley,   Coventry.— Careful  Pre- 
paration for  tlifi  PUBLIC  SCUOOLS.  Ago  from  Eight  to  Fourteen. 


R  

CARDING  SCHOOL,  SeelTeira,  near  Constance,  Baden.— 

Classical  studies.  Preparation  for  Commereiai,  Naval,  and  MilMary  Schools.  Limited 
jiuml)cr  of  I'upils.  Terms,  £(10  stcrlintr  a  year.  Parents  arc  rcspcctfiilly  rotcrrcrt  to  Rev.  tiahn. 
Doctor  of  Tlicolosy,  .'^tutt^art  Uleslach)  j  I'h.  I'aulus,  Unt.  Olgastr.  4  Stuttgart;  or  to  tbo 
I'rincipol,  Fh.  Bettex. 

A   GERMAN  GENTLEMAN,  Graduate  of  a  University,  aged 

Twenty-eight,  who  bas  been  Tutor  in  Paris  and  Germany  for  several  years,  desire* -an 
KNGAGEMfciNT  ifi  a  College  or  School,  or thti  Family  (>t  a  Gentleman  Ubc  latter  pre- 
lerredi.    lie  teaches  thoroughly  Latin,  French,  German,  uiid  Mathcniutics.    The  highest 

lolcrcnces  can  be  given.   A  moderate  salary  would  be  accepted  .iVddrcas,  A.  S.,  39  Ahhorob 

Road.  Islington,  N.,  London. 

TTlSrSALARlEU  GOVEIINESS.— A  LADY,  well  connected,' 

aK  accomplished  Lingui.st  (having  lived*  on  tho  Continent  for  many  y^ars),  a  Rood 
Muairian.  exiicricnccd  in  luul  fond  of  Teaching,  wishes  to  he  i\\ccived  into  o(tontleman*s  Family 
living  in  London,  wiu're  !«hc  wimid  give  Ac  Uanghtera  Instruction.^from  Nhio  a.m.  to  0»e 
for  Ikw  Buard.   Excclli  ut  ri  fi-n'iicca  given  and  rcquiredfttud  a  pciuoual  interview.— Address 
flrwt.  I).,  onrc  of  Miss  I'  it7.«r,  High  Street,  Exeter. 


TO  the  CLERGY,  LITERARY  MEN,  and  PUBLISHERS.— 

The  Whole  or  Part  of  tlio  COPYlilOirT  and  MANACEftENT  of  on  Ol.l-Hstabli.hed 


CHURCH  PAPER  to  bo  DLSPO; 
TcrniK.-Apiily  to  L.  M 
Street,  Mansion  House,  K.C, 


OSJil)  01''  by  Private  Tit^aty  on  unu«iiallv  advanto^coua 
McusM.  j7F.  Held  and  Nuphcw'i  Advertisement  Olllce,  11  George 


HYUROPATllY.— ^5U1)I{ROOK   PARK,  Richmond  HIM. 
/ViviVinn-nr.  KDWAUD  LANE.  M.A.._M.D.  Edln.   Turki«hllat)i».  ConsuUo- 
tioni  daily  (Saturilay  ttxocptcdj  i 


at  7  PrincoK  Street,  Hanover  Square,  troni  Ten  till  {TwehT. 


ASYLUM   for   FATHERLESS    CIULDREN,  ReedLaiu, 

-lX  near  Croydon. 

Orphans  arc  admitted  from  Three  Months  old,  and  rotalncdHlU  Fourteen  and  Fifteen  years 
of  niiL'. 

H'»M  Childrrn  now  In  the  HojliO. 

h:i  CiiiLlidiifcH  n.i-  |(:iociion.    .  . 

H'^i  liiuc  hieii  leixiviMl  since  tlio  Charity  wan  cstabuBnea.  of  whom  como  were  ro-iident  for 
innvnuN  <i(  t\vrlvc  yearn.  Unowlng  no  other  parentiU  care  iind  tmhiint  thou  that  «f  tho  Inotftu- 
tinn  mid  who  lue  liuw  tilliiiL' jtoNitioni  uf  truit  avd  rcHiw^ ability. 

!■  UNDS  a^■lUl\io^l^ly  SOLlClTED—at  IcMtXI.WXVwill  be  re»iuired  to  pay  thcChrlatmns  Bills. 

There  li  no  Lndpwmeut. 

T.  W.  AVELING, //«!.  .Vmr/nr;/. 
Snburrlptinnd  rrrelvcd  by  the  nankerii.  M«wrii.  RAnni.AV.  Ukvan.  &  Co..  .M  Lombard  Street  \ 
or  hy  the  Secretary ,  Mr.GHOmin  STANULIiri'.at  (huOIHeo,<.i:iChu»iMide  (EntramC'loKinti Street). 

piCTUHKS,  BRONZES,  and  WORKS  of  ART  on  SALE  n* 

^  311  Sontlinmpton  .Street,  Strand,  ricttirel  CInuicd,  Lined,  and  Ucotored,  If  in  the  worst 
condiliuu.   I  ruinn  I'icunid  or  Kcitlll  ninal  I"  New.   Sulci  iilli  iidid  on  Comuiimiou. 

CllAltLES  Ui^AU,  39  Southwirtoa  Street,  Struiil. 


February  8,  1873.] 


The  Saturday  Eeview. 


pANCER  HOSPITAL  (1851), Brompton, and  167  Piccadilly.— 

^  The  late  ARCHBISHOP  of  CAXTEUBIJKY,  iiin  Sermon  preached  by  Grace  on 
behalf  of  this  nos|iital,  said:— "There  is  no  disease  more  jiiliable  tlian  that  to  which  this 
Institution  is  specially  devoted.  From  the  first  symiitoms  of  attack  one  lonK  course  has 
commonly  been  prosnostieated—a  fearful  lookin?  for  of  a  lin^xerins  pros-'rcss  towards  a  death  of 
am^ruish.  Could  the  irreatness  of  the  surtering  be  laid  before  you— euuld  you  be  shown  its 
severity,  so  as  to  see  it  in  its  true  proportions  and  natural  colours,  no  one  endued  witli  the 
feelings  ot  humanity  could  resist  the  spectaele  ;  they  would  think  all  they  prissesscd  a  trimnj^ 
sacritiee  if.  at  such  a  price,  they  could  mjti;rate  such  misery,  and  yet  they  know  that  those 
BUtterinus  exist  as  snrefv  as  if  tliey  were  spread  before  their  eyes.  Tliis,  therefore,  is  a  case  in 
wliieh  I  may  justly  aslc  your  liberal  contributions,  that  the  relief  afl'ordcd  by  tins  llospital 
inav  more  nearly  approach  the  amount  of  misL-ry  it  endeavours  to  remove." 

SL:B.-^Cl{IPriONS  will  be  most  thankfully  received  fortius  Hospital,  which  is  tree.  Diet 
required  to  be  most  generous  and  medicines  of  tlie  most  expensive  kind. 

Treasurer— Geo.  T.  Heetslet,  Esq.,  St.  James's  Palace,  S.W. 
iJaiiicri— Jlessrs.  COCTTS  S:  Co.,  Strand. 
Chit-patients'  Establishment  and  Office,  167  Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond  StreetX  W. 

VERLAND  ROUTE.— The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIEN- 
TAL STEAM  N.VVIGATION  COMPANY  BOOK   PASSENGERS  and  receive 
Cargoand  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 

FHO.SorxHA^O^.  (ea^lL^^'Jl-^^,. 

GIBRALTAR   1    Every  Thursday, 

MALTA  .  i         at  2  p.m.  — 

ALI",.\ANDRIA  ....^   Every  Thursday,    f     Every  Friday  f 
 f  ut  2  p.m.  \        Mornius.  I 


ADF.X 
BOJIBAY 

GALLE  1 

MADK.\S  ... 
CALCUTTA , 

PEN.AN'G  

SINGAPORE 

Cni.SA  

JAPAN 
A  ~ 


From  Brikdisi. 


Every  Monday, 
at  0  a.m. 


Thnrsday,  Feb.  13 
and  IT,  at  2  p.m. 


(  Friday  Morning 
s      Fell.  21  and 
I        March  7. 


t  Monday,  Feb.  51  and 
.]       March  1(1,  at 
(  5  a,m. 


x-p?v  Thursday,  Feb.  13,  /  Friday  Morning,  f  Monday,  Feb.  24,  at 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  returning  by  the  Company's  Steamers  within 
Six  or  Twelve  Montlis  of  their  arrival. 

Passen-rers  are  now  booked  thron^h.  via  Bombay  to  the  principal  Railway  Stations  in  India, 
and  throuKh  Tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are  issued  at  the  Company's  OfHce.  Tiukott^to 
Brindisi  only  can  aiso  be  obtained  f:om  Messrs.  Lebeau  &  Co.,  li  BilUter  Street  cSoutli  Italian. 
Kailway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passafre  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  information,  apply  at  the  Company's 
Offices.  IT2  Leudenhail  Street.  London,  or  Oriental  Place. Southampton.  

T  N  D  I  A  N         PARCEL  POST. 

J-  Commencing  on  FEBRUARY  1. 

Under  Authority  from  the  POSTMASTER-GENERAL  of  INDIA. 
Parcels  not  exceedin?  fifty  pounds  in  weight  and  2  ft.  x  1  ft.  x  1  ft.  in  size,  and  *20  in  value, 
are  conveyed  by  the  Pexixsular  axd  Oriental  Company  from  London  to  anyPostTown 
in  India  at  a  uniform  charge  of  Is.  4d.  per  lb.  Full  Particulars  on  application  at 
 122  LEADENHALL  STREET,  E.C.  

WINTER  SEASON.— GRANVILLE  HOTEL,  St.  Lawrence- 
on- Sea.  Thanet  During  the  Winter  Months  a  Reduction  of  25  per  cent,  will  be  made 

upon  Apartments  taken  by  the  Week.  Board.  £3  3s.  per  week  ;  Apartments  according  to  size 
nnd  position  ;  Attendance,  1?.  a  daj'.  Hydropathic,  Turkish,  or  one  and  every  description  of 
Baths  in  the  Hotel.  Table-d'hOte  at  G^OP.SI^  

"D  RIGHTON.  —  BEDFORD   HOTEL.  —  Every  endeavour  is 

made  to  render  this  Hotel  equal  to  its  long-cxistingrepute.  Spacious  Cofice  Room  for 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea-Water  Service  in  the  Hotel.— Communications  to  The 
Manager.  Bedford  Hotel  Company.  Limited.  

(CAUTION.— The  "NEW  CHARTA  PERFECTA  COURT 

^    NOTE  P.APER,"  Resistered  The  Public  are  respectfully  cautioned  that  the  "  NEW 

COURT  NOTE  PAPER"  (as  used  by  the  Koyal  Family)  is  to  be  had  only  of  JENNEK  & 
KNEW.STUB.  Heraldic  Engravers,  Stationers.  Ulc,  by  Special  Appointments  to  their  Koyal 
Ili^rhnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  33  St.  James's  btreet.  and  m  .lermyn  Street.  S.W. 

ARION    &   CO.,  22   and  23   Soho    Square,  London.— 

PHOTOGRAPHS  of  all  kinds  may  be  inspected  and  purchased.  Collections  of 
Photocrraphs.  &c.  re-arrangcd,  re-mounted,  boimd.  or  portfolioed.  Aj^eiits  f)r  the  sale  of 
Boi:rsk  &:  Shephebd's  Indian  Photographs,  NoTMAN's  Canadian  Photographs,  EliDFORD's 
Eastern  Photograplig,  and  many  others.   

R7)bRIGUES'    MONOGRAMS,    ARMS,     CRESTS,  and 
ADDRESSES  Desiencd,  and  Steel  Dies  Engraved  as  Gems. 
RAI.SED,  RUSTIC,  GROTESQUE,  and  ECCENTRIC  MONOGRAMS  artistically  de- 
signed for  any  combination  of  Letters.   NOTE  P.\PER  and  ENVELOPES  Stamped  in  Colour 
Iteiit-f.  and  brilliantlv  Illuminated  in  Gold.  Silver,  and  C^tlours,  in  the  highest  Style  of  Art. 

CARD-PLATE  elegantly  engraved,  and  100  Superfine  Cards  printed  for  Is.  Gd. 
 At  HENRY  RODRIGUES',  42  PICCADILLY,  LONDON.  

''PHE  ASTRONOMER-ROYAL  Reported  to  the  Admiralty 

CAusust  13, 1970),  on  iO  Chronometers  entered  for  annual  competition,  "M.F.DENT'S 
is  thefinesC  we  have  ever  ha/1  on  trial."— M.  F.  DENT,  Chrtmometer,  Watch,  and  Clock  Maker 
to  the  Uueen..YiCQCKSPUR  STREET.  CHARING  CROSS.  

'^FHE    PERFECT   SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER.— The  real 

NICKEL  SILVER. introduced  more  than  Thirty  Years  a^o  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 
when  plated  by  the  patent  process  of  Messrs.  Elkington  &  Co.,  is  the  best  article  next  to 
silver  tiiat  can  be  used  as  such,  either  usefully  or  ornamentally,  as  by  no  teat  cau  it  be  dis- 
tineuished  from  real  silver. 
A  small  useful  Set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for  fint&h  and  durability,  as  follows:— 

Patterns. 


12  Table  Forks  

IS  Table  Spoons  

12  Dessert  Forks  

12  Dessert  Spoons   

IS  Tea  Spoons   

6  E^i;  Spoons,  eilt  bowls  ... 

S  Sauce  Larlles   

1  Gravy  Sjtoon   

2  Salt  Spoons,  eiltbowla  ... 
1  Muntard  Spoon.  c>lt  bowl . 

1  Pair  of  Sugar  Tongs  

1  Pair  of  Fish  Carvers  

1  Butter  Knife   

1  Soup  I^adle   

1  Sugar  difter  


Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver. 

Bead 
or  Thread. 

Kind's 
or  Shell. 

£   8.  d. 

X    s.  d. 

£    8.  d. 

1   10  . 

2     I  . 

2     4  . 

1    10  . 

2     1  . 

2     4  . 

1     2  . 

1     7  . 

1    10  . 

1     2  . 

1     7  . 

1    10  . 

.    14  . 

.    19  . 

1     1  . 

.     9  . 

.    12  . 

.    13  6 

.     C  . 

.     8  . 

.     9  . 

.     6  . 

.     8  . 

.     9  . 

.     3  . 

.     4  . 

.      4  B 

.     1  6 

.      2  . 

.     2  3 

.     2  6 

.      3  6 

.      4  . 

.    19  3 

12  6 

13  6 

.     2  9 

.    3  e 

.     3  9 

.    10  . 

.    11  . 

.    12  . 

.     3  . 

4  . 

.     4  . 

9     1  . 

II    13  6 

12   14  6 

Total  

Any  Article  to  be  had  singly  at  the  same  Prices.  An  Oak  Chest  to  contain  tlie  above,  and  a 
relative  number  of  Knives,  &c.,  X2  lis.   A  Second  Quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  : — 

Table  Spoons  and  Forks,  £1  3s.  per  doz.   Dessert,  lljs.  tid.  Tea  Spoons,  Us. 

Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Electro-Silver  on  White  .\lctal,  £3  I.')3,  to  £7. 
Do.  Electro-Silver  on  Nickel,  £7  173.  to  £21. 

Dish  Covers,  Electro-Silver  on  Nickel :— A  Set  of  FouV,  plain  elcsant  Pattern,  £9.  A  Set  of 
Four.  B«;aflcd  Pattern,  £10  10s.  A  Set  of  Four,  Fluted  Pattern,  £12  lOs.  Chased  and  Encraved 
Pattern    from  £H  to  £2f,. 

Cruet  Frames.  Electro-Silver :— Three  Glasses,  12s.  to  £2  6s,  Four  Glasses,  15s.  to  £2  18s. 
Six  Glasses.  £1  4i.  to  £4  If.s.  Seven  Glasses,  £1  ISs.  to  £7  10s.  Biscuit  Boxes,  123.  to  £5  5s. 
■VVarmers.  £7  2s.  M.  to  £l.i  lis. 

Dessert  Fruit  Knives  and  Forks,  from  458.  to  £9  123.  the  dozen  pair?.   Cases,  from  8s. 

Fish  Eater^  ;— Knives,  from  4.^3.  to  9Cs.  the  dozen.  Knives  and  Forks,  from  14  4fi.  to  £8  89.  6d. 
the  dozen  pairs.   Ca.«3.  from  83.  and  153.   Fish  Carvers,  in  Coses,  Irom  15s.  to  84s.  the  Pair. 

All  kinds  of  Replating  done  by  the  Patent  process. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Fumishini;  Ironmonger,  by  appointment,  to  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE,  containins  upwards  of  85li  Illustrations  of  his 
unrivalled  Stock,  with  List  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  30  large  Show-rooms,  post  fi-ce  — 
39  Oxford  Street.  W. ;  1,  lA,  2,  3  and  4  Newman  Street ;  4,5  and  r.  Perry's  Place  ;  and  1 
Newman  Yard.  Ixtndon.AV.  The  Cost  of  delivering  Goods  to  the  mont  distant  parts  of  the 
Vniied  Kinedom  by  Railway  ia  triflinK.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTOH  will  always  undertake 
delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate.  

I?URNISH  your"  house  or  APARTMENTS 
-  TIIROIIGITOUT  on  MOEDER'fl  HIRE  SYSTEM.  Cash  Prices;  no  Extra  Charccs. 
jAr^c.  useful  Stock  to  iielect  from.  AM  (jO^xU  Warranted.  Terms  post  free  ;  with  Illustrated 
Price  Cfttaloirue,  three  gtamps — 249  and  2.'-<t  Tottenham  Court  Roa^l.   Established  iKf;^.  

PARQUET  FURNITURE.  —  HOWARD'S  PATENT.  — 
Furniture  of  all  desCTiptlons  made  of  nOWARD  S  PATENT  PARQUET  in  of  the 
most  durahlft  kind,  and  fbeinst  manufactured  by  Machinery)  moderate  in  cf»it,  and  of  tlic  finest 
possible  fioality.  O-^mhinin!?  Parqueterie  with  Wood  Tapestry,  residences  may  be  Utted  up 
without  either  paintiofc  or  paper  iMoging. 

HOWARD  &  SONS. 
Decorators  and  Cabinet  Makers  by  Steam  Power.  r».  'Al.  and  27  Bcmers  Street,  London,  W., 
and  Midland  Buildinsfs.  New  Street.  liirmin^thain. 


pLARK'8   PATENT  STEEL  NOLSELKSS  SFIUTTER.S, 

8eIf-CoiIin?,  Fire  and  Thief  Proof,  can  be  adapted  to  any  Window  or  other  Openinjr. 
Profpectuiew  free—CLARK  ft  CO.,  8ol«  I'ateatee«,  Kathbone  Place,  W. ;  Paris,  Maochevter, 
7  •  vfrr»0'>l.  and  r>ublia. 


'^FHE   BRAZILIAN  SUBMARINE  TELEGRAPH 

COMPANY,  Limited. 

Under  exclusive  conccFsions  for  Twenty  Years  from  their  Majeeties  the 
Euipcror  of  Brazil  and  KiiiK  of  Portugal. 

Capital  £1,300,000,  in  130,000  Shares  of  £10  each,  of  which 
the  Contractors  take  40,000  fully  paid  Shares,  leaving 
for  subscription  90,000  Shares. 

Deposit  £1  on  Application,  and  £2  on  Allotment.    Further  Payments — £2  on 
May  1, 1873  ;  £2  on  July  1,  1873  ;  £2  on  October  1,187a  ;  £1  on  January  1, 1874. 


Directors, 

The  Richt  TTon.  Viscount  MONCK,  Chairman  of  the  French  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company, 

C/nuruuuu 
His  Grace  the  Uukcde  LOTJLE,  Lisbon. 
His  Excellency  the  Baron  dc  MAUA,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Sir  JAMES  ANI^ERSON,  Mana?in<:  Director  of  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company. 
MATTHEW  HUTTON  CIIAYTOR,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  National  Discount  Company. 
WILLIAM  HENRY  CLARK.  Esq. 
HENRY  DANIEL  GOOCH,  Esq. 

JOHN  BRADSHAW  WANKLYN,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  the  River 
Plate. 

FREDERICK  YOtTLE.  Esq.  afessrs.  F.  Youle  and  Co.) 
THOMAS  FULLER,  Esq.,  Managing  Director. 

Secretary  allien  AUB  COLLETT,  Esq. 

Confracfors-TELEGRAPn  CONSTRUCTION  AND  MAINTENANCE  COMPANY, 
Limited. 

BanJcera-TlIE  ALLIANCE  BANK.  Limited. 
ConsuHiiio  Engineer— Sir  SAMUEL  CANNING. 
Enfiineertt  and  Elect7-ician3— Messrs,  CLARK,  FORDE,  &.  CO. 
Solicitors ^MessTS.  BAXTER.  ROSE,  NORTON,  &  CO.,  6  Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 
Offices— 7  &  8  GREAT  AVINCHESTER  STREET  BUILDINGS. 
OLD  BROAD  STREET. 


PROSPECTUS. 

The  establishment  of  telegraphic  communication  with  the  Empire  of  Brazil  and  the  adjacent 
Republics  of  South  America  is  the  purpose  of  this  Company. 

Exclusive  concessions  from  Portugal  and  Brazil,  now  held  by  the  Contractors,  will  be  vested 
in  this  Company,  free  of  any  charge.  These  concessions  confer  the  exclusive  privilege  for 
twenty  years,  and  the  ri^ht  of  working  in  perpetuity,  and  are,  both  with  regard  to  tariff  and  to 
exemption  from  duties,  liheral  and  satisfactory.  This  Company  will  thus  be,  of  the  dill'erent 
important  Cable  Companies,  the  only  one  absolutely  secured  against  premature  competi- 
tion. 

At  Lisbon  a  jirtiction  will  be  formed  with  the  system  of  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company, 
which  is  about  to  lay  a  Duplicate  Cable  from  Lisbon  to  Falmouth,  thereby  ensuring  a  rapid 
Transmission  to  and  from  England  of  this  Company's  Messages. 

The  Brazilian  concession  includes  the  right  to  lay  cables  along  the  coast  of  Brazil,  subject  to 
a  previous  cnneession  also  Jield  by  the  Contractors.  This  Company,  with  tlie  Contractors* 
assent,  have  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Great  Western  Telegraph  Company,  Limited, 
for  that  Company  to  lay  Lines,  under  the  powers  referred  to,  along  the  whole  coast  from  Para 
to  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  a  distance  of  about  4,000  miles.  That  Company  has  already  over  2.000 
miles  of  cable  manufactured,  and  the  Shareholders  have  authorised  their  Directors  to  negotiate 
for  undertaking  that  Line.  This  Company  is  prepared  to  enter  into  a  working  agreement  with 
the  Great  Western  Company,  including  an  exchange  of  gross  revenue  to  tlie  extent  of  one-third, 
subject  to  sucli  a  complete  coast  system  being  established,  failing  wliich  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment is  itself  ready  to  construct  an  efficient  system  of  land  Lines. 

Buenos  Ayres  is  already  connected  by  cable  with  Montevideo,  and  the  Montevidean  Govern- 
ment have  granted  concessions  for  cable  connexion  with  Brazil,  so  that  the  important  inter- 
national trathc  of  tlie  River  Plate  is  expected  also  to  accrue  to  this  Company  from  the  time  of 
opening  of  the  Line.  In  addition,  a  land  Line  from  the  Argentine  Confederation  to  Chili  is  in 
working  order,  and  will  be  another  li^eder  to  this  Company. 

The  Brazilian  Government,  anxious  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  telegraphic  communication, 
joined  in  Ifttil  in  a  convention  giving  powers  to  M.  Balestiiini  for  that  purpose.  This  con- 
vention having  lapsed  in  August  1872.  the  concession  to  be  vested  in  this  Company  was  granted 
to  Baron  DB  Maua.  on  the  express  condition  that  it  should  be  carried  out  in  connexion  with 
the  exclusive  Portuguese  concessions  above  mentioned.  Baron  de  Maua,  consequently,  trans- 
ferred his  concession,  free  of  charge,  and  with  the  approval  of  tlic  Brazilian  Government,  to 
the  Contractors,  as  being  the  possessors  of  the  exclusive  concession  from  Portugal.  A  claim, 
however,  was  set  up  by  the  European  and  South  American  Telegraph  Company,  formed  in 
1871  for  the  purchase  of  the^expired  BALESTRINI  Concession  j  but  an  endeavour  to  prevent,  by 
injunction.  Baron  DE  Maua  and  tlie  Contractors  from  utilizing  the  concession  of  1872  was  un- 
successful, and  notices  have  appeared  calling  ameeting  of  Shareholders  of  the  European  Com- 
pany for  the  purpose  of  winding  up  that  Company,  the  Board  having  resolved  that  it  isdesirable 
tliat  no  further  proceedings  be  taken  in  the  suit.  The  Contractors  have  guaranteed  to  this 
Company  a  perfect  title  and  legal  transfer  of  both  concessions. 

Tlie  cables  of  this  Company  will  be  laid  in  three  sections— the  first  from  Lisbon  to  Madeira, 
6'*3  miles  of  cable;  the  second  from  Madeira  to  St.  Vincent,  1,260  miles;  the  third  from  St. 
Vincent  to  Pernambuco.  I.yj3  miles.  The  first  section  is  intended  to  be  laid  in  July  next,  the 
St.  Vincent  section  in  September  next,  and  the  final  section  in  May  1874.  The  cables  will  be 
of  tlic  best  construction,  with  improvements  on  the  types  of  tiie  Atlantic  cables,  and  the  Con- 
tractors purpose  employing  the  steamship  "  Great  Eastern  "  in  laying  the  deep-sea  portion  of 
the  line. 

The  contract  price  for  making  and  laying  the  cable  is  £1.280,000,  of  which  £880,000  is  payable 
in  cash,  and  £4(jO.(iOO  in  fully  paid-up  Shares  of  the  Company,  of  which  latter  £130.000  are 
reserved,  and  are  not  to  be  handed  over  until  the  successful  completion  of  the  several  sections 
of  the  cable—viz.,  £I2.i00  on  completion  of  the  Madeira  section,  £12.500  after  tliirty  days' 
successful  working  of  said  section,  £12,.')00  on  completion  of  the  St.  Vincent  section.  £12.500 
after  thirty  days'  successful  working  of  the  same.  £I0.0u0  on  completion  of  the  Pernambuco 
section,  and  finally.  £40,000  after  thirty  days'  successful  working  of  it.  The  contract  price 
includes  stations,  station  requisites  and  instruments,  and  any  spare  cable  remaining  after  com- 
pletion of  the  work.  The  latest  day  fixed  for  completion  of  the  whole  work  is  December  31, 
1874.  but  the  Contractors  expect  to  open  the  whole  Line  in  May  1874. 

Revenue  will  commence  to  be  earned  from  the  opening  of  the  Madeira  section,  which  is  in- 
tended to  take  place  in  July  next. 

This  Company's  proportion  of  the  rate  for  Messages  of  twenty  words  between  Lisbon  and  Per- 
nambuco will  commence  at  £.">  12s.,  and  as  by  the  terms  of  the  concession  tliis  tariff  is  absolutely 
protected  against  competition  for  a  series  of  years,  it  need  not  be  reduced  before  the  traffic  is 
gutliciently  developed. 

The  experience  of  the  Atlantic  and  Eastern  Companies  enables  an  estimate  of  traffic  to  be 
made  at  the  present  time  with  considerable  accuracy,  and  it  has  been  conclusively  sliown  that 
the  revenue  of  a  cable  is  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  commercial,  shipping,  and  banking 
transactions  of  the  countries  which  it  serves. 

The  Exports  and  Imports  of  Brazil  and  the  River  Plate  alone  amounted,  according  to  the  last 
complete  published  statistics  for  1870,  to  £CO.l>00,000.  while  the  aggregate  Tounage  was  not  less 
than  3,877.400,  in  9.'J13  vessels.  The  public  Loans  of  the  South  American  Continent  amount  to 
upwards  of  14.5  millions,  and  will,  no  doubt,  add  a  valuable  clement  to  the  sources  of  trathe  of 
this  Company,  such  as  is  now  enjoyed  only  by  the  Atlantic  Companies. 

As  a  result  of  these  figures,  and  after  a  careful  comparison  with  the  returns  of  the  principal 
existing  Cable  Companies,  the  Directors  consider  that  the  Messages  to  and  from  Brazil  and  the 
Kivcr  Plate  will  (without  counting  Stock  Exchange  and  Bankers'  Messages),  number  50 
each  way  daily  as  a  minimum,  equal  to  a  net  income  of  £201,77j,  or  upwards  of  15  per  cent,  on 
the  capital. 

No  account  is  taken  in  this  estimate  of  the  Revenue  to  be  derived  from  the  stations  of  Madeira 
and  St.  Vincent,  two  important  calling  ports  for  vessels,  bound  outwards  or  homewards  from 
Africa,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  East,  on  the  one  side,  and  South  America  and  the  Pacific 
on  the  otlier,  or  of  traHic  from  Chili  and  other  South  American  States  ;  it  should  moreover  be 
remembered  that  the  experience  of  all  existing  Cable  Companies  showsa  progressive  annual 
increase  from  l^lto  20  per  cent,  on  the  gross  receipts. 

Copies  of  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association,  and  of  the  Contract  with  the  Tele- 
prapli  Construction  and  Maintenance  Company,  can  be  inspected  at  the  Offices  of  the  Solicitors 
of  the  Company. 

Applications  for  Shares,  on  the  Form  accompanying  the  Prospectus,  should  be  left  at  the 
Company's  Bankers.  Subscribers  may  anticipate  Instahnents  under  discouut  at  the  rate  of  five 
per  cent,  per  annum.  The  Deposit  will  be  returned  if  no  Allotment  is  made  ;  and,  if  an  Allot- 
ment is  made,  will  be  applied  on  account  of  the  amount  payable  on  the  Shares  allotted. 

The  Deposits  and  subsequent  Payments  will  be  liable  to  forfeiture  if  the  Instalments  on  the 
Shares  are  not  duly  met. 

The  following  Agreements  have  been  entered  into 

February  .'i,  1873  Articles  of  Contract  betwern  the  Telegraph  Construction  and  Mainte- 
nance Company,  Limited,  of  the  one  part,  and  this  Company  of  the  other  part. 

Same  date  Two  agreements  between  the  same  parties. 

London,  Februarys,  1873. 


FORM  OF  APPLICATION. 

To  the  Directors  of  the  Brazilian  Submarine  Telegraph  Com;)any,  Limited. 
GENTLFHinK— Having  paid  to  your  Bankers  the  sum  of  £  being  a  Denosit 

of  £1  [)er  Share,  I  request  that  you  will  allot  me  Shares  of  £10  each,  in  your 

Company,  upon  the  terms  of  tlie  Prospectus  and  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association  ; 
and  I  hereby  agree  to  accent  the  said  Shares,  or  any  smaller  number  which  you  may  allot  to 
me.  nnd  I  agree  to  make  tlie  payments  thereon  at  the  times  specilicd  in  the  Prospectus,  and  to 
become  a  Member  of  the  Company,  and  I  request  you  to  place  my  name  on  the  Register  ol 
Members  in  respect  of  the  Shares  which  may  be  allotted  to  me. 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant. 

Name  in  full  

Addresa  iutull  
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[February  8, 1873. 


THE    AGKA    BANE,    Limited.  —  Established    in  1833. 
CAPITAL.  £l.nOO.O00. 
Head  OftiOT-NTCHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET.  LOfTOON. 
BaASCHES  in  Ediaburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay.  Madras,  Kurrachee,  Agra,  Lahore.  Shanghai, 
Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  arc  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  tlie  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
indlnterest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  XIOO. 

Depositsreceived  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz.: 

At  5  percent,  per  ann..  subject  to  12  months' Notice  of  Withdrawal. 
For  shorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Urauclies  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra ciiarge;  and  Approved  Bills  pureiiased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  etfected  in  British  and  foreiffn  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loajis.and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

  J.  THOMSON.  Chairman.^ 

OYAL   EXCHANGE    ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

(Established  by  Royal  Charter,  A.D.  1720.) 
FOR  SEA,  FIRE,  LIFE,  AND  ANNUITIES. 
Chief  Office— ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON.      EuANCn_29  PALL  MALL. 
The  accumulated  Funds  exceed  £3.GtM).0(io. 
JAMES  STEWART  HODGSON.  Esq..  Governor, 
CHARLES  JOHN  MANNING.  Esq.,  Sub-Governor, 
FRANCIS  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON,  Esq.,  Deputy-Governor, 
Directors. 

Egerton  Hubbard,  Esq. 
Nevile  Lubbock,  Esq. 
George  Forbes  Malcolmson,Esq. 
Lord  Josceliue  Wm.  Fercy. 
Charles  Robinson,  Esq. 
Sir  John  Rose,  Bart. 
Samuel  Leo  Schuster. Esq. 
Eric  Carrington  Smith.  Esq. 
Octavius  Wipram.Esq. 
Montagu  C.  Wilkinson,  Esq. 
Charles  Baring  Young,  Esq. 


T  ADIES'  FUR-LINED  BOOTS,  18s.  6d.    Boots  for  Skating. 

Guinea  Cork-soled  Elastic  Boots.  Velvet  Boots,  6s.  6d.  Slippers,  38.  6d.  Catalogues 
post  free.  TIIO.MAS  D.  MAKSHALL,  192  Oxford  Street.  W. 

ESTABLISHED  1864. 

fpiMEWELL,      SPECIAL  TAILOR 

and  MILITARY  OUTFITTER  to  Gentlemen  who  require  no  Credit, R  Sackville  Street, 
Piccadilly,  W.  "A  private  trade  of  Jiighest  class  and  character,  yielding  to  its  patrons  the  iuU 
advantages  of  their  position."  Book  of  Prices  post  free. 

CANITARY^^^R,  ALFRED  CARPENTER'S  SYSTEM  of 

^   re-arranging  DRAINS  and  WATER-PIPES  carried  out.   Self-evident  that  it  is  the 

only  plan  that  can  be  ettiictual  F.  FRESHWATER,  Builder,  74A  Kensington  Park  Road, 

Nutting  Hill. 


CANDLES. 


Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 
John  Garratt  Cattley.  Esq. 
Mark  Currie  Close.  Esq. 
Edward  James  Daniell.Esq. 
William  Davidson.  Esq. 
Lancelot  William  Dent, Esq. 
Alexander  Druce.  Esq. 
Fredk.  Joseph  Edlmann,  Esq. 
Charles  Hermann  Goschen,  Esq. 
Charles  Seymour  Grenfell,  Esq. 
Robert  Amadeus  Heath,  Esq. 
Wilmot  Holland,  Esq. 
FiRB  AssuaAIJCES  on  liberal  terms. 
Life  Assurances  with  or  without  participation  in  FrofitB. 
Divisions  of  Profit  every  Five  Years. 

A  liberal  participation  in  Profits,  with  the  guarantee  of  a  large  invested  Capital  S'.ock,  and 
exemption,  under  Royal  Charter,  from  the  liabilities  of  Partnership. 

The  advantagesofmodern  practice, with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources  have  been 
tested  by  the  experience  of  more  than  a  Century  and  a  Half. 

A  Prospectus,  Table  of  Bonus,  and  Balance  Sheet  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

 ROBERT  P.  STEELE, .Vecrcfary. 


STANDARD 


COMPANY. 


LONDON- 


LIFE  ASSURANCE 

Established  1B25. 

KEPORT  to  the  Forty-sixth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Company,  held  April  1872. 

Results  Reported. 

Amount  proposed  for  Assurance  during  the  Year   Xl,2S9,r27  !>  Q 

Amount  of  Assurances  accepted  during  the  Year    l,01I.0Ci7  5  0 

Annual  Premiums  on  New  Policies  during  the  Year   3ij.:iiH  15  6 

Claims  by  Death   8  8 

Assurances  accepted  during  the  last  Five  Years   5,5lU.(i-29  1  1 

Subsisting  Assurances   16,912,2%  7  8 

Revenue,  upwards  of    £"OO.iK)0  0  0 

Assets,  upwards  of.   £4,000.000   0  0 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company  in  London,  Edinburgh, 
ttnd  Dublin,  or  at  any  of  the  Agencies. 

Colonial  and  Foreign  Insurances. 
Assurances  granted  on  the  Lives  of  Persons  proceeding  Abroad. 
Branch  Offices  and  Agencies  in  India  and  all  the  British  Colonies. 

WILL.  THOS.  THOMSON,  Manager. 
H.  JONES  WILLIAMS,  General  Secretary  for  England. 
(  82  KING  WILLIAM  STREET  ;  and 
I  3  PALL  MALL  EAST. 
EDINBURGH-3  GEORGE  STREET  (Head  Office). 
 DUBLIN— 66  UPPER  SACKVILLE  STREET.  

LERICAL,    MEDICAL,    and    GENERAL  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 
Established  1824. 
Directors, 

C7iairman-The  Right  Hon.  JOHN  ROBERT  MOWBRAY,  M.P.,  D.C.L. 
Deputy-Chairmen. 
WILLIAM  BOWMAN.  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Sir  CHARLES  LOCOCK.  Bart..  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

Jas.  M.  Amott,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Lionel  S.  Beale.  M.B..  F.R.S. 
Patrick  Black.  M.D. 
Charles  M.  Deane,  Esq. 
Arthur  Farrc.  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Professor  Humphry.  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Rev.  John  Edwd.  Kempe,  M.A. 


lELD'S    PATENT     "  OZOKERIT  " 

Improved  in  colour.      Improved  in  burning. 
No  advance  in  price. 

 SOLD  EVERYWHERE.  

TRON   WINE  BINS.— FARROW  &   JACKSON  (Business 

established  170S).  First  Wrought-Iron  Wine  Bins,  invented  and  made  by  the  late 
Mr.  Farrow  in  Wii.  First  Wine  Bins,  with  separate  rest  for  each  bottle,  registered  by  present 
firm  March  1,  13(11.  The  new  Exhibit  Bins,  also  with  separate  rest  tor  each  bottle  (but  bo 
arranged  that  the  necks  of  the  bottles  are  outwards,  an  advantage  peculiar  to  this  form  of 

Wine  Bin),  registered  by  them  March  28,   18  Great  Tower  Street,  8  Haymarket, 

SI  Mansell  Street,  London  ;  and  -i3  Rue  du  Pout  Neuf,  Paris^  

a  ALT  &  CO.'S  EAST  INDIA  PALE  and  BURTON  ALES, 

^  in  Bottle,  also  in  Cask,  in  the  finest  Condition.  CH.A.MPAGNE— Bouzy,  46s.;  Carte 
Blanche,  365. :  Sillcry.  26s.  per  dozen.  PORT—Cockburn's  Old  Crusted,  41s..  35s..  30s.:  Draught, 
24s.  per  dozen.  SHERRY— S.  Fino, 39s.;  Fino,3l8.;  Pale  or  Gold,  24s.  per  dozen.  CLARET— 
Good.  I2s.:  Superior.  16s.,  18s., 21s.  per  dozen  MOODY  &  CO.,  40  Lime  Street.  London,  E.C. 

M,  YOUNGER  &  CO.'S  ALES.— No  tonic  can  excel  the 

Ales  of  ••  WM,  Y^OUNGER  S:  CO.,"  which  can  be  had  of  the  leading  retailers. 
Established  in  Edinburgh.  1749. 
LONDON  STORES,  BELVEDERE  ROAD,  S.E. 

TZ  I  N  A  FI  A  N'S     7    iTl     '.  WHISKY. 

-■-^  This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH 
WHISKIES,  is  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac 
Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded  *'  Kinahan's  .  LL  .  Whisky." 
Wholesale  Depot,  20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET.  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

iZzenby~&~son's"k"ckles7~^^^^ 

•  DIMENTS._E.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  Sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments,  so  long  and  favourably  distinguished 
by  their  Name,  are  compelled  to  CAUTION  the  Public  against  the  inferior  Prcpuratiouo 
which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close  imitation  of  their  Goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  tlie 
Public — 92  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and 
18  Trinity  Street,  London,  S.E.  


c 


Gerard  W.  Lydekker.  Esq.,  M.A. 

Rev.  Richd.  Michell.  D.D. 

The  Viscount  Midlcton. 

Sir  Jas.  Paget,  Bt..  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

George  H.  Pinekard.  Esq. 

Thomas  Pridgin  Teale,  M.B. 

Sir  Fredk.  M.  Williams.  Bt.,  M.P. 


Actuary  and  Secretary-GEOUG'E  CUTCLIFFE,  Esq. 
Assistant  Actuary-BEN J AMm  NEWBATT,  Edq. 
FINANCIAL  RESULTS. 

The  Annual  Income,  Bteodily  increasing,  exceeds  £247,000 

The  AdHurancc  Fund,  safely  invested,  is  over   £I.h1(),000 

The  Ni-w  Policies  in  the  last  year  were  515,  assuring   £'^75.7 10 

Tlic  New  Annual  Premiums  were  i:9,8.j1 

The  Total  Claims  by  Death  paid  amount  to  £3,(fjH.  h'j9 

The  Subsisting  Assurances  and  Bonuseu  amount  to   £6,7;13,799 

DISTINCTIVE  FEATURES. 

Crp.DIT  Syrtrm  On  any  Policy  for  the  whole  duration  of  a  healthy  Life,  where  the  age 

docs  not  extccd  00,  one  half  of  the  Annual  Premiums  during  the  first  live  years  may  remain  on 
credit. 

Endowmknt  ASfiliRANCKR  may  be  cfTectcd.  without  Profits,  by  which  the  Sum  Ansnrod 
becomes  payable  on  the  attainment  of  a  specified  age,  or  at  death,  whichever  event  shall  first 
hAp[>en. 

Invalid  Lives  may  be  assured  at  rates  proportioned  to  the  increased  risk. 
ruOMIT  SETTLEUBNT  OF  CLAIM8 — Claims  paid  thirty  days  after  proof  of  death. 

BONUS. 

The  Rcvemlonary  Bonu«  at^the  Q\iinquennial  Divifiion  in  January,  lft72  (amounting  to 
£.1:£J,87l;  averaged  49  per  Cent. ^  and  the  Cash  Bonus '^'.f  per  Cent,  on  the  Premiums  paid  in  the 
live  yoars. 

The  next  Division  of  Profits  will  take  place  In  January,  1877.  and  Persons  who  efioct  New 
Policies  hefore  the  end  of  June  next  will  be  entitled  at  that  Divisiou  to  ouc  ycar'i  additional 
■hare  of  Profits  over  later  Eutrants. 

REPORT,  lft72. 

The  Annual  Report  just  insucd,  and  the  Balance  Sheets  for  the  year  ending  Juno  30,  lfl72,  as 
rendered  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  can  he  obtained  of  any  of  the  Socicty'B  Agents,  or  of 

GEORGE  CUTCLIFFE,  ylrfuar//  and  SWrrtary, 
  13  St.  James's  Snuarc,  Loudon,  S.W. 


H  (E  N  I  X        FIRE  OFFICE, 

LOMDAUD  STREET  AND  CHARINO  CROSS,  LONDON.— E8TADL18I1KD  179!. 
I'roiniH  mill  lihcriil  Lobk  Settlements. 
In.uraueeietlccted  in  all  uurtiuf  the  Wfirld. 
 GEO.  W.  LOVE7,L..V'-rrr(nr;/. 


TTNIVEIISITY    LIFE    ASSUliANCE  SOCIETY, 

^  J5  PALL  MALL,  LONDON.  S.W. 

Amount  ofCaplliI  orlirlnmlly  mlncrilwd.  rwio.ooo, on  whldi  liaa  bccn  p»ld  up..  nn.oiX) 

Amount  ancumulated  fruni  rretniunii   Iciii.iHHJ 

Annniil  IiMv.ine    !t7.iHK» 

Ami.uiiKil  i'lill' lea  in  exiirtrnre  and  outalundiuK  Aildillani,  upwarda  ol'   8,JUU,0U0 

Addili'iii.  t,.  |-<.hi'ir,  at  thr  NInlll  Dlvlil  on  of  Profits,     per  cent,  per  annum. 
TJie  Tenth  Quinquennial  Division  of  Profits,  June  IH7^. 

    CIIAULE.S  MdCABE.  Srrrctarif. 

TMPEKIAL     FlUE     INSURANCE  COMPANY^ 

Ratabllalicd  IHM. 

lOLD  IIROAI)  STREET,  E.C.  and  Id  and  17  PALL  MALL,  H.VV. 
tAPITAL,  £1,«M,IKK).    VA.IU  VV  AND  INVE.S1ED,  JC700,00». 

JAMEB  UULLAND.  .Suvtrinlenilrni. 


w 
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ARVEY'S    SAUCE.  — Caution.  — The  Admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, prepared  by 
E.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  bears  the  Label  used  so  many  years,  signed    Elizabeth  Lazcnb'j." 

INNEFORD'S     PURE    FLUID  MAGNESIA, 

the  best  Remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn.  Headache. Gout, and  IndigestioDv 
At  172  New  Bond  Street,  London  ;  and  of  all  Chemlsti. 


ELECTRICITY   IS  LIFE. 
PULVEEMACHER'S  Improved  Patent  GALVANIC  CHAIN 

-L     BANDS,  BELTS,  BATTERIES,  and  ACCESSORIES.    From  2s.  and  upwards. 

Reliable  evidence  in  proof  of  the  nnrivalled  efficacy  of  these  appliances  in  Rheumatism, 
Gout,  Neuralffia,  Deafness.  Head  and  Tooth  Ache,  Paralysis,  Liver  Complaints.  Cramps. 
Spasms,  Nervous  Debility.  Functional  Disorders,  &c.»  is  given  in  the  Pamphlet,  *'  Nature's- 
Chief  Restorer  of  Impaired  Vital  Energy." 

Apply  at  PULVERMACHER'S  Galvanic  Establishment,  168  Regent  Street,  London,  W.  ; 
where  Pamplilct  and  full  Price  List  can  be  obtained,  post  free. 


RAPID  cure  of  severe  Cough  by  Dr.  LOCOCK'S  PULMONIC 
WAFERS._From  Mr.  Harrison.  265  Glossop  Road,  Sheffield:  "  I  was  myself  troubled 
with  a  severe  cough,  and  was  completely  cured  by  a  few  of  the  Wafers."  They  taste  pleasantly. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists  at  Is.  IJd.  per  Box. 


T)ISORDERS  of  the  LUNGS  are  most  Dangerous  in  Cold 

•^-^  Snowy  Weather. 

SPENCER'S   PULMONIC  ELIXIR 
Is  admirably  adapted  to  ease  the  Breathing,  loosen  the  Phlegm,  abate  Fever,  allay  the  ticklingr 
which  occasions  the  Cough,  without  tightening  the  Chest ;  while  in  Chronic  Disorders,  aa 
periodical  Coughs,  or  inveterate  Asthma,  it  is  equally  valuable  in  its  eflfects,  though,  of  course, 
longer  perseverance  in  the  use  of  the  medicine  is  required  Sold  by  all  Chemists. 


NALDIRE'S  POWDERS  are  sold  by  all  Chemists,  in  Packets 
2s.,3s.  6d..and5s.  each  ;  and  by  BARCLAY  &  SONS,  95  Farringdon  Street,  I/Ondon. 

WORMS  IN  A  RETRIEVER  "  Hi«heatc,May9, 186.S.   Thismorning  I  gave  my  retriever 

a  Naldire's  Powder,  and  in  twenty  minutes  lie  voided  a  living  Tape  Worm  which  measured- 
fllxty  feet.  I  send  the  worm  for  your  inspection,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  this  letter. 

E.  BARCLAY." 


BOOKS, 

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— BOOKS  for  all  READERS. 

Sec  MUDIE'S  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR.  New  Edition  now  ready,  postage  free. 


MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— First-Class  Subscription, 
for  a  constant  succession  of  the  Newest  Books,  One  Guinea  per  Annum.  Book  Societies 
and  Institutions  supplied  on  liberal  Terms.  Prospectuses  postage  free  on  application. 

M"  IlblE'S  SEI^CTTiBRARY^BOXES  aud^PTRCELS 
of  BOOKS  arc  forwarded  daily  from  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  to  FomiMes  and 
Book  Societies  in  every  nart  of  tlic  Country.  LISTS  of  BOOKS  added  to  the  Library  during 
the  pa*t  Three  Years,  anti  Catalogues  of  Surplus  Copies  withdrawn  for  Solo  at  greatly  reduced 
prices,  are  uuw  ready,  aud  will  be  forwarded,  postage  free,  on  application. 

MUDIE^S   SELECT   LIBRARY.— CHEAP  BOOKST— 
MUDIE'S  CATALOGUES  for  FEBRUARY.    Thciw  CATALOGUES  comprise  a 
large  and  varied  assortment  of  Popular  Books  in  every  department  of  Literature,  with  a 
Selection  of  the  Works  ot  the  best  Authors,  in  ornamental  bindings,  well  adapted  for  Gentle- 
men's Libraries  and  Drawing-room  Tables,  and  for  Wedding  and  Birthday  Prt»scnts. 

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— All  the  Books  in  Circula- 
tion or  on  Sale  at  .MIIDIE'.S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may  al«o  he  obtained  with  the 
least  possible  delay  by  tlie  Suhscrilior,  to  MIinlE'S  r,IURARV.  CROSS  STREET,  MAN- 
CHESTER; and  (by  order)  from  all  Booksellers  In  connexion  with  the  Library. 
Mudie's  Select  library.  Limited.  Now  Oxford  Street.  City  OlHce,  s  King  Street.  Chcaptlde. 

rpiIK    UNITED     LIBRARIES,  307    Rejfent   Street,  W.. 

J-  Siibscriptionsfrom  One  Guinea  to  any  amount,  according  to  the  tupply  retiuircd.  k\l 
the  best  New  l)ix)k«,  Eniilish,  French,  and  (Icrmim.  Immediately  on  publication.  I'rosiicctusei, 
with  Lists  of  New  riiblications.grutisand  post  free. 

A  (;iuaraMcc  Catalogue  of  Surplus  Uooki  olfcrcd  for  Sale  at  grtally  Reduced  I'ricea 
may  also  be  had  free  on  application. 

BOOTH'S. ClIURTON'S.llODOSON'S.andSAUNDEKS  It  OTLEY'S  United Librarici, 
307  Regent  Street,  near  the  I'oly  technic. 


LONDON  LIBRARY,  12  St.  James's  Square,  London- 
Founded  in  Pnlron.^  M.R.It.  the  PRINCE  of  WALES.  /V«/(^n/— THOMAS 
CARLYLE,  Eitq.  This  Library  routniiis  rt.'.,<)00  Volumes  of  Ancii*nt  ond  MiKlern  Literature, 
in  vurinuH  Lanuuftgcs.  Subscriptions,  X.i  a  year,  or  with  Entrance  Fee  of  III ;  Liic  MenduT- 
iihip.x»l.  Mllecn  Volumes  arc  allowed  to  Country. aud  Ten  to  Town,  Mombcri.  llcadiufi- 
room  open  from  Ten  t«  Half-past  Six. 
I'roipcctus  ou  application. 

'   KOBBRT  HARRISON.  Stcretary  and  TAbrarian. 

MOI)1-;HN~KATToN~AL  clflUaTIANITY :  n  Creed.  Is. 
"  Tliiii  pamphlet  lias  otic  merit  nt  all  cvents-namely.thnt  of  being  plain-spoken.  Thfl 
author  is  cvldentl)' II  peiNiMi  wIhi  Iuim  rend  much  and  Ihouulit  inure  on  ii'lisiuus  subjects,  and 
wlin  I'oiiHi'iciitiiuiHly  M'fH  niurh  wlilch  he  cannot  ai'<*ciit  In  llic  civcds  which  (-hristiaiis  ni  general 

iic(-i.pl,  Wc  HMpiHiMe  th.if,  on  Ihe  whole,  H  may  Ik'  rrgnrded  its  tl\e  outward  cx]iiv»f«run  of 

th(Mi|il)ts  which  iivrvu<lc  Mh  irty  in  England  to  a  tar  greater  extent  than  moot  I>CopIc  Imaglno  to 
be  the  CttMti"~Jtiti»trut'tt  AVt  inc. 

Londou  I  UouKiiT  llAUDWlOKI,  101  FlocftdiUy. 
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The  Saturday  lleview. 


LATEST  EDITION  OF  MR.  NORTON'S  WORK  ON  LONDON. 
Lately  published,  in  1  vol.  8vo.  price  14s.  cloth, 

/COMMENTARIES  on  the  HISTORY, 

CONSTITUTION,  and  CH.\RTERED  FRANCHISES  of  the 
CITY  of  LONDON.  By  George  Norton,  formerl3'  one  of  the  Common 
Pleaders  of  the  City  of  London.  Third  Edition,  revised  throughout  to  the 
Present  Time,  with  a  Copious  Index. 

Book  I.  Historical  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  City 

of  London. 
Book  II.  The  Charters  of  London. 


It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  system 
of  manicipal  government  in  the  cities 
and  boroughs  of  England  —  and  more 
particularly  that  of  the  City  of  London 
— is  of  naLioual  concern.  On  that  sys- 
tem, and  on  the  franchises  through 
which  it  is  maintained,  the  self-govern- 
ment conceded  by  the  English  Constitu- 
tion is  in  a  very  great  degree  founded. 
The  personal  intert-sts  and  the  social 
position  of  a  large  portion  of  the  public 
are  also  intimately  involved  in  these 
civic  institutions,  and  in  the  authority 
which  they  exercise.  The  political  power 
possessed  by  municipal  corporations  is  a 
subject  of  still  more  important  considera- 
tion. 

All  these  rights  and  privileges  depend 
on  charters  or  are  derived  from  ancient 
customs.   But  the  unlearned  inquirer, 


desiring  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of 
the  natnre  of  these  charters,  would  feel 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that  their 
meaning  has  become  for  the  most  part  un- 
intelligible without  the  help  of  legal  and 
antiquarian  study.  The  work  now  sub- 
mitted to  the  public  is  to  explain,  in  as 
popular  a  manner  as  the  subject  will 
admit,  these  chartered  and  customary 
rights  and  Uberties. 

Condensed  from  Preface. 


London : 


"  Not  merely  is  this  a  very  useful 
book  of  reference  upon  all  matters  in 
which  the  special  laws  and  customs  of 
the  city  are  concerned,  but  it  is  a  book 
full  of  interest  and  instruction  for  the 
general  reader,  containing  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  curious  information  as  to  the  man- 
ners and  social  lives  of  our  ancestors." 

Lata  Times. 

Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

nXFORD    ai^d    CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL 

EXAMINATIONS  and  EXAMINATIONS  for  ARMY  APPOINT- 
MENTS in  1873. — A  List  of  Books  suitable  for  the  use  of  Candidates  for 
Examination,  including  some  especially  prepared  for  the  new  subjects 
selected  for  this  year's  Examination,  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to 
Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co.  Paternoster  Row,  E.G.  London. 

THE  EEV.  W.  W.  BRADLEY'S  LATIN  PROSE  COURSE. 
Revised  Edition,  in  12mo.  price  33.  6d.  and  Key,  price  .5s. 

LATIN  PROSE  EXERCISES  :  Consisting  of  English  Sen- 
tences, translated  from  C^ab,  Cicero,  and  Livr,  to  be  re-translated  into  the 
Original  Latin.  By  W.  W.  Beudlkt,  M.A.  New  and  revised  Edition,  adapted 
throughout  to  the  Public  School  Latin  Primer. 

*,*  To  lead  on  beginners  to  write  Latin  paragraphs,  and  to  teach  in  the  simplest 
manner  the  right  use  of  the  Subjunctive  Mood,  are  the  main  objects  of  this 
work. 

By  the  same  Author,  price  5s.  and  Key,  price  5s.  6d. 
LESSONS  in  L.\TIN  PROSE,  forming  an  Easy  Introduction  to 

the  Writing  of  Continuous  Latin  Prose.    Revised  Edition,  with  copious 
Indexes,  English  and  Latin. 
"  We  think  highly  both  of  the  plan  and  its  execution."— Athenceum. 
"  A  most  excellent  and  scholarly  production,  of  which  it  would  be  difHcult  to 
speak  too  highly," — English  Churchman. 

London :  Lo.vgmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  WILLIAMSON  ON  CALCULUS. 
In  One  Volume,  post  8vo.  price  lOs,  6d.  cloth, 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on  the  DIFFERENTIAL 
CALCULUS,  containing  the  Theory  of  Plane  Curves,  with  numerous  Exam- 
ples. By  Benjamin  Williamson,  M.A.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.   Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
"Among  the  worki  which  have  recently   I   though  modestly  styled  an  Elementary  Trea- 


tise, it  eives,  in  every  part  the  author  has 
discussed,  a  more  complete  view  of  the  Differ- 
ential Calculus  than  any  English  work  which 
has  yet  appeared."— £rfucaiio«ai  Times, 


T 


proceeded  from  the  University  Press  under 
the  fostering  aid  of  the  Board  of  Trinity  Col- 
lesre.  we  are  disposed  to  give  ft  high  place  to 
the  treatise  on  Calculus,  by  Mr.  Williamson. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  al- 

London:  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

WORKS  BY  JOHN  STUART  MILL. 
The  Eighth  Edition,  in  2  vols,  8vo,  price  25s,  cloth, 

A SYSTEM  of  LOGIC,  Ratiocinative  and  Inductive :  a  Con- 
nected View  of  the  Principles  of  Evidence  and  the  Methods  of  Scientific 
Invegtigation.  By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

STEBBING'S  ANALYSIS  of  MILL'S  LOGIC,  price  Ss.  6d. 
KILLICK'S  HANDBOOK  of  MILL'S  LOGIC,  price  3s.  Gd. 

other  Works  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  Latest  Revised  Editions: 
PRINCIPLES  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.    Library  Edition 

(the  Seventh),  2  vols.  8vo.  price  30s.   People's  Edition,  crown  8vo.  price  Ss. 

DISSERTATIONS  and  DISCUSSIONS,  POLITICAL,  Phi- 
losophical, and  HISTORICAL.  3  vols.  8vo.  price  3Gs. 

AN  EXAMINATION  of  SIR  WILLIAM  HAMILTON'S 

PHILOSOPHY.   8vo.  price  IGs. 

UTILITARIANISM.     Third  Edition,  8vo.  price  Ss. 

ON    LIBERTY.     Library  Edition,  post  8vo.  price  7s.  6d. 

People's  Edition,  crbwn  8vo.  price  Is.  4d. 

ON  REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT.  Library  Edition, 

8vo.  price  98.   People's  Edition,  crown  8vo.  price  28. 

London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  price  4s,  Gd. 

THREE  LECTURES  on  EDUCATION,  with  an  additional 
Lecture  on  Recent  Educational  Legislation,  delivered  before  the  College  of 
Prer^tors,  By  Aixn.PH  OppLKR,  L.C.P.  Sic.  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  College 
of  Preceptor.^,  and  Principal  of  Highbury  Grove  School. 

London :  Longman.'!,  Grken,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

LOCAL  EXAMINATION  TEXTS. 
On  Wednesday  next,  in  crown  8vo.  price  half-a-crown, 

A  HISTORY  of  the  REIGN  of  GEORGE  IH.  with  Outlines 

»-  of  Knglish  Literature  during  the  same  period,  for  the  use  of  Young  Students. 
By  the  Ilev.  G.  R.  Gr.etG,  M.A.  Chaplain-General  to  Her  Majesty's  Forces. 

London:  Lonomanb,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 
Of  whom  may  be  had, 

A  LIST  of  BOOKS  suitable  for  the  OXFORD,  CAMBRIDGE, 

and  ARMY  EXAMINA'nONS. 


Just  publifihed,  in  IGmo.  price  One  Shilling. 
T\OCTORS  DISSECTED;  or,  English  and  German  University 

'  Degrees  critically  examined.    By  a  Guadua'jh. 

"  Who's  Who  ?    Everyone  should  read  this  book,"    New  Era. 

 London  :  Lonomaks.  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row, 

In  crown  8vo.  with  G  Lithographic  Illustrations,  price  8s.  6d, 

A    S.\IL   to   SMYRNA  ;   or,  an  Englishwoman's  .loiirnal  : 

including  Impressions  of  Constantinople,  a  Visit  to  a  Turkish  Harem,  and  a 
Railway  Journey  to  Ephesus,    By  Mrs,  Baillie,  Author  of  "  The  Protoplast." 
 London  :  Longmans,  Guf.hn,  .and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

HE  ROYAL  EDITION^of  NATI0NAL"S0NGS.    4  vols.. 

paper,  each  2s,  6d. ;  cloth,  pit  edges,  4s  BocsEY  &  Co..  London. 

  Now  ready,  paper,  2s.  6d,;  cloth,  4s, 

'THE  SONGS  of  SCOTLAND,     Edited  by  Colin  Brown 

and  J ,  PITT5IAS,  A  collcctionof  15ii  Sohrs  with  Pianoforte  Accompaniment,  Introduction, 
and  Glossary.  "  The  Royal  Edition. "—Bousky  &  Co,,  London. 

  In  a  few  days,  paper,  23.  6d.  ;  cloth,  4s, 

fyHE  SONGS  of  WALES.     Edited  by  Brinley  Richards. 

-*-  A  Collection  of  Sixty  of  the  most  beautiful  Melodies  adapted  to  new  and  appropriate 
Welsh  and  English  Words.  The  Welsh  Words,  written  expressly  for  tlie  Work  by  Ccirion 
Hughes,  The  new  Enslish  Words  by  John  Oxenford  and  Walter  Mayuard.  In  bome  few 
cases  the  old  Words  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Mrs.  Hemans.  and  other  Writers,  wlicii  found  suitable 
to  the  Music,  have  been  preserved.  The  Volume  includes  the  Song.s  lately  bupr  by  Miss  Edith 
Wynne  and  Mr.  Sautley  at  the  Ballad  Concerts.  "  The  Koyal  Edition."— BoosKY  Si  Co., 
London.  

In  the  press, 

T^HE  SONGS   of  IRELAND.     Edited  by  J.  L.  Molloy. 

This  Volume  will  contain  One  Hundred  Songs,  including  all  the  best  of  Moore's  Irish 
Melodies,  ■with  many  other  Sonjrs  generally  unknown,  and  now  published  fur  the  tirst  time, 
"  The  Royal  Edition.'*— BOOSEY  &  Co.,  London. 

In  the  press, 

fpHE  SONGS  of  ENGLAND.    Edited  by  J.  L.  IIatton,  A 

Collection  of  One  Hundred  of  the  best  English  Songs  of  the  Last  Three  Centuries.  "  The 
Royal  Edition."— BoosEY  Si  Co.,  Loudon.  

Now  ready.  New  Edition  for  1873,  royal  32mo,  morocco  gilt. 

T)OD'S    PARLIAMENTARY    COMPANION     for  1873 

(Forty-first  Year),  containing  all  the  NEW  MEMBERS  of  PARLI.AMENT,  all  the 
New  Ministerial  Appointments,  itc. 

Whittaker  &  Co.,  Ave-Maria  Lane,   And  all  Booksellers  in  Town  or  Country, 

Just  published.  Is. 

A  LETTER  to  the  RIGHT  HON.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P. 

(First  Lord  of  the  Treasury),  on  EDUCATIONAL  LEGISLATION.    By  A  Nos- 

CONFORMIST  M.P. 

London  :  Simfkin,  Marshall  &  Co,    Manchester :  Johnson  St  Rawson,  Market  Street. 

THE  OPENING  OF  PARLIAMENT. 
Crown  6vo.  cloth  gilt,  23.  6d.  ;  post  free,  2s.  9d. 

XJOW  WE  ARE  GOVERNED;  or,  the  Crown,  the  Senate, 

and  the  Bench.   A  Handbook  of  the  Constitution,  Government,  Laws,  and  Power  of 
Great  Britain— Our  Colonies  and  Representative.';  Abroad.   By  A.  Fonblasquk.  Jua. 
Frederick  Warxe  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street.  Covent  Garden. 
Large  crown  Sto.  with  original  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d.;  post  free,  Rs. 

T  OUDON'S    AMATEUR    GARDENER'S  CALENDAR; 

^  being  a  Monthly  Guide  as  to  what  should  be  Avoided,  as  well  aa  what  should  be  Done,  in 
a  Garden  each  .Month,  Almost  entirely  revised  to  the  present  date,  and  edited  by  William 
Robinson,  F.L,s, 

*'  Amateur  gardeners  will  find  in  this  work  one  of  the  best  books  of  reference  they  could  have 
near  them." — Gardener. 

Frederick  Warnb  k  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden, 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN,  AGRICULTURISTS,  NURSERY- 
MEN,  GARDENERS,  Sc.-LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPEDIAS. 
1,230  pp.  half  red  roan,  233.  (originally  published  at  £3  13b.  6d.) 

rFREES  and  SHRUBS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN:  Native  and 

Foreifm,  scientifically  and  popularly  described,  with  their  Propagation,  Culture,  and 
Uses  in  the  Arts,  and  with  nearly  3.00  0  Illustrations. 

  Frederick  Warnb  &  Co..  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Price  Is.  ;  post  free,  Is.  Id. 

QUBMARINE    TELEGRAPHY  in  1873:   a  Map  of  the 

World,  showing  the  Submarine  Cabici  already  Laid  and  those  Projected  ;  together  witlr 
Drawings  of  Submarine  Cables,  a  List  of  Telegraph  Stations  of  the  Submarine  Lines,  and  two 
Specimens  of  the  Language  of  Telegraphy_the  Morse  System  of  Signals  and  Sir  William 
Thomson's  Recorder.   By  Williasi  Adbott,  Stock  Exchange,  London. 

London  ;  Bates,  Hendy,  &  Co.,  4  Old  Jewry,  E.C. 

Fourth  Edition,  pp.  256,  cloth,  28, ;  post  free.  2s.  4d. 

HE  DOCTRINE  of  the  TRINITY  UNTRUE,  as  shown  by 

more  than  One  Hundred  Proofs  from  Scripture  See  "  CHRIST  IS  COM  ING." 

 John  B.  Day,  Publisher,  3  Savoy  Street,  Strand.  

Just  published, 

rFHE  ANTIQUITIES  of  CYPRUS  discovered  by  General 

J  Dl  Cebnola.  Thirty-six  Plates,  representing  above  One  Hundred  Objects,  photographed 
by  Stephkn  Thosipson.  from  a  selection  made  by  C.  T.  Newton.  M.A.,  Keeper  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiquities  at  the  British  Museum.  With  an  Introduction  by  Sidney  Colvin.  M.A. 
The  Photographs  are  on  12  by  10  Plates,  printed  by  the  Alethetype  process  (permanent),  ami 
mounted  on  blue  boards  13  by  14  inches.  Complete,  with  Introduction,  in  Wrapper,  £i  4s. 
Any  separate  Plate,  unmounted,  2s. ;  mounted,  23.  6d. 

 London  :  W.  A.  Mansell  &  Co.,  2  Percy  Street,  W.  

Crown  8V0.  69.  6d. 

fTHE   DAYS  of  the   SON   OF  MAN:    a  History  of  the 

Church  in  the  Time  of  our  Lord.  By  William  Leb,  D.D. 
"Deserves  high  commendation.   First,  for  the  reverent  common-sense  which  characteriaea 
its  judgments  ;  next,  for  the  extensive  and  careful  reading  of  the  best  authorities  of  which  it 
is  the  result ;  also,  for  its  admirable  arrangement  and  lucidity  ;  and.  lastly,  for  the  succinctness 
which,  without  any  sacrifice  of  completeness,  presents  us  with  a  lull  view  of  the  ministry  of 

our  Lord,  its  conditions,  characteristics,  and  results,  in  so  small  a  compass  As  a  manual 

for  family  and  school  use  the  book,  is,  we  think,  the  very  beet  that  lias  come  under  our  notice." 

Britiih  Quarterly  Jievtcw. 
William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

Now  ready,  Is. 

ESTIMATE  of  the  AMOUNT  of  TAXATION  fallinp:  on  the 
WORKING  CLASSES  of  the  UNITED  KINGDOM.  A  Report  to  M,  T.  Bass,  Esq,, 
M.P,,  by  Professor  Leone  Levi, 

William  Ridgway,  Piccadilly,  London.    And  all  Booksellers. 

In  Four  parts,  complete,  28. 

HOW  the  FRENCH   MAKE    FOWLS   PAY,  Producing 
Eggs  at  a  co6t  of  Id.  per  doeen.  Fat  Fowls  3d.  per  head,  and  annually  import  into 
England  MO  millions  of  eg^s- 

The  "  Saturday  Review,"  January  2.'),  devoted  two  columns  in  praise  of  this  book. 
KiNARD  EfiWAKDS.  Bridgcnd.S.  Wales. 
Third  Edition,  with  upwards  of  100  Illustrations,  26s. 

ON  KIDNEY  DISEASES,  URINARY  DEPOSITS,  and 

"  CALCULOUS  DISORDERS;  indudlntr  the  Symptoms,  Diagnosis,  and  Treatment  of 
Urinary  Diseases.  By  Dr.  LlOSKL  Beale,  F.K.S. 

   J,  &  A,  ClIKUCHILL.  

New  Edition,  the  Third,  Is,  Bd. ;  post  free,  Is,  ed. 

■pEVELATIONS   of    Q.UACKS    and   QUACKERY.  By 

J-v  Detector.  Reprinted  from  the  "Medical  Circular." 

"  This  pamphlet  constitutes  a  regular  Quack  Directory,  by  consulting  which  every  yoangmoo 

may  know  where  he  may  go  if  he  wisl^es  to  get  plundered  and  destroyed  Buy,  therefore, 

reader,  "  Revelations  ot  Quacks  and  Quackery,'  by  Detector."— /'u«».7(. 

London  :  BAlLMfbuK  &  Co.,  20  King  William  Street,  Strand. 


T 


Now  published.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.with  additional  Recent  Cases.  2s.  Gd. 

EPILEPSY    and    ITS    CURE.      By    George  Be.\man, 
M.D„  F,R,C,S.-London  ;  Renshaw,  356  Strand.    And  all  Booksellers, 
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CHAMBERS'S  JOURNAL. 

FORTY-SECOTsTD  YEAR, 

In  the  Part  just  issued  (7(1.)  for  the  end  of  January  will  be  found  the   ntroductory  Chapters 
of  an  Original  and  Strikiug  Talc,  by  the  Author  of  "  A  Woman's  Vengeance,"  entitled 

irURPHY'S  MASTER. 
Also  an  Interestins  Story,  complete  in  Four  Parts,  entitled 
SATED  BY  HtJlIMING-BIRDS. 
Likewise  the  following  Papers,  Instructive  and  Entertaining ; 
The  True  Story  of  Juggernaut. 


Sleep. 
The  Special  Staff. 
Jlanorial  Customs. 
A  Drollery  in  Medical  Practice. 
A  Niffht  on  the  Top  of  St.  Paul's. 
Vegetable  Invaders. 


The  Annuity ! 
Horace  Greeley. 
Parliamentary  Phrases.  Designa- 
tions. Quips,  and  Oddities. 
The  Month:  Science  and  Arts. 
Two  Pieces  of  Original  Poetry. 


A  New  Volume  of  CHAMBERS'S  JOURNAL  Commences  with  this  Part. 

Back  numbers  at  Hd.  each,  and  Volumes  at  9s.  each,  are  kept  in  stock  by  the  Publishers,  and 
may  be  had  at  any  time. 

*  The  Nine  Volumes  of  the  New  Series  already  published  contain 

TWENTY  ORIGINAL  NOVELS. 
CHAMBERS'S  JOURNAL  may  be  ordered  from  any  Bookseller  or  Newsagent,  or  from 
W.  &  R.  CHAMBERS,  LONDON  AND  EDINBURGH. 


This  day  is  published,  63. 

mE  DUBLIN  EEVIEW.— NEW  SERIES. 


Nff.  XXXIX. 


COXTENTS  : 

1.  Dr.  Russell's  Calendar  of  Irish  State  Papers. 

2.  The  Agricultural  Labourer  and  Political  Economy. 

3.  A  Study  of  Relations. 

4.  The  Irish  Queen's  Colleges. 
6.  Italian  Church  Architecture. 

6.  Irish  Priests  and  Landlords. 

7.  Keplv  to  Mr.  Renouf  by  F.  Bottalla. 

8.  The  Vatican  Council  :  Its  Authority  ;  Its  Work, 

9.  Notices  of  Books, 

London  :  Bcess,  Gates.  &■  Co.,  irand  18  Portman  Street,  W.; 
and  63  Paternoster  Kow,  E.G. 

Publiilicd  at  Lausanne  on  the  1st  of  every  Month.  Terms  of  Subscription  :  Twelve 
Months  258.  ;  post  free,  28s.   Siiigle  Numbers.  23. 6d.  ;  post  free,  23.  9d. 

T3IBLI0TELEQUE  UNIVERSELLE  et  REVUE  SUISSE. 

COXTENTS  Of  No.;CLXXXII.  (FEBRUARY  1873)  : 
I.  IMPRESSIONS  D'UNE  JEUNE  PATRIOTE  SUR  LA  REVOLUTION  FEANgAISE. 

Extraites  d'une  correspondance  conteraporaine,  1792  b.  1793.  Par  M.  Jules  CiLiVANNES. 
POISONS  ET  CONTRE-POISONS.-I.  Lcs  Poisons.  Par  M.  Jules  Piccabd. 
3.  LE  RAJISNEH.    SCi;NES  DE  LA  VIE  HINDOUE.    Nouvelle,  par  M.  AuGUSTE 

Glardos.  (Deuxifeme  partie.) 
i.  LA  POLITIQUE  ET  LA  RELIGION  EN  ALLEMAGNE,  Par  M.  Sdouaed  Tal- 

LICUET.   (Deuxit'me  partie.) 
5.  CHRONIQUE  LITTfiRAIEE  DE  PARIS. 
«.  CHRONIQUE  D' ALLEMAGNE.- 


COXTEXTS  Of  No.  CLXXXI.  (JANUARY  1873)  : 
C'EST  LE  RENAED.  niSTOIRE  DE  CIIASSE.   Par  M.  EuG.  R.UIDERT. 
:m£dITATION  sub  la  lecture.  Par  M.  Paul-Stappek. 

LE  rImSNEH.  SCfiNES  DE  LA  VIE   HINDOUE.    Nouvelle,  par  M.  AuGUSTE 
Glardon. 

LA  POLITIQUE  ET  LA  RELIGION  EN  ALLEMAGNE.  Par  M.  fio.  Tallicdet. 
CHRONIQUE  LlTTfiRAIRE  DE  PARIS 
CHRONIQUE  ITALIENNE. 
CHRONIQUE  D' ALLEMAGNE. 
«.  CHRONIQUE  POLITIQUE. 

9.  BULLETIN  LITTfiRAIRE  ET  BIBLIOGRAPniQUE. 

BAiiTiifcs  &  Lowell,  Foreign  Booksellers,  U  Great  Marlboroush  Street,  London,  W. 

nPHE  PROPOSED  CATHEDRAL  for  EDINBURGH.— THE 

BUILDER  of  this  Week  will  contain  a  Dnuble-pOi^e  View  of  the  selected  Design,  by 
Sir  G,  G.  Scott,  with  statement  by  the  Arcliitect  of  the  principles  on  whidi  it  ia  designed.  4d.; 
by  post,  4id  I  York  Street,  W.C.  And  all  Newsmen. 


MISS   BRADDON'S   NEW  WORK. 


On  'Wednesday  next,  3  vols,  at  all  Libraries, 

THE    NEW    WORK    BY"    THE    AtrTHOK  OF 
AUDLEY'S   SECRET,"  &c. 


LADY 


MILLY  DAERELL. 


THE   ENDOWED  SCHOOLS 
COMMISSION. 

SHALL   IT   BE  CONTINUED? 


IXJNDON !  WM.  IT.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  13  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 

Thli  liny,  demy  <lo.  with  05  DIaerami  nntl  oHier  Illustrationi  printed  in  Pliotogrnpliy, 
price  Ub, 

OUR  SEAMEN: 

An  Appeal.  ' 
By    SAMUEL    I'LIMSOLL,  M.P. 

vnvrcE  ft  CO.,  m  ivy  lane,  pateiinosteii  kow,  e.g. 


NEW  itaijan-enomsii  and  engmsii-ttatjan  dictionary. 

Hinikll  |i<iii!.rloth,f,«.|  lioH  IvHincl.  rcil  Imclc.  .'.n.  M. 

lyfEADOWS'  ITALIAN  J)I(nT()NAUY,  revised,  corrected, 

and  cnlarirerl  by  J.  Jazdowhki.  l'rt)fp««r>r  of  Modern  LanmnaM,  Aberdeen. 
I,nndnn  !  Wit.l.lAH  'I'KO'l,  I'oncran  Lane,  Chcnpaldc. 


Now  ready,  imnll  «vo.  v«.  nd, 

nPAMA  nnd  ZULU  (from  tlio  "  llecollectionH  of  A  Pobhle,"  a 

^     I'ocm  In  llic  itylo  of"  Don  Juan  "),  nnd  oilier  Pm-mn.   13y  Amcxanhkr  Vkuiiuk. 
Town  AMU  CoUNTUY  Vviu^ihtiino  CuurAjiY,I.linJUU,23  Warwick  Lftno. 


ENTWICKELUNGS  GESCHICHTE. 
SYSTEMA  NATUR/E   NON   APUD  LINN/EUM. 

Just  published,  in  royal  4to.  price  One  Gumii, 

GEOTESQUE  ANIMALS 

INVENTED,  DRAWN,  AND  DESCRIBED 

By  E.  W.  COOKE,  R.A.  F.R.S.   F.G.S.  F.Z.S.  &c. 

lu  Twenty-four  Plates,  with  Elucidatory  Comments. 

From  the  ART-JOURNAL,  February  1873  :— 

As  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  where  his  marine-pictures  have  for  many 
years  found  a  multitude  of  admirers,  Mr.  E.  \7.  Cooke's  name  is  widely  known ; 
but  it  is  not  so  extensively  known  that  he  is  also  a  gentleman  of  various  scientific 
attainments,  which  have  gained  him  admission  into  several  learned  societies.  His 
artistic  proclivities  and  his  taste  for  a  special  class  of  natural  history  have  now 
combined  to  produce  a  volume  quite  unique  in  its  way,  and  as  amusing  as  it  is  original. 
During  what  we  may  caU  one  of  his  "  vacation  holidays,"  spent  on  the  Somerset- 
shire coast  for  the  purpose  of  sketching  from  nature,  he  varied  his  more  serious 
labours  with  the  pencil  by  producing  numerous  drawings,  in  which  portions  of 
birds,  animals,  shell-fish,  &c.  are  combined  in  the  most  grotesque  manner  ;  yet  each 
forming  a  living  creature — of  a  non-natural  kind,  of  course.  These  monstrositiei 
are  made  to  do  duty  in  a  series  of  comic  scenes— and  cleverly  they  act  their  parts. 

The  character  of  the  subjects  admits  of  no  detailed  description ;  they  must  be 
seen  to  be  understood,  and  a  minute  examination  of  each  lusus  pictoris  ciin  alone 
show  how  much  skill,  ingenuity,  and  scientific  knowledge  have  been  exercised  in 
these  most  humorous  creations,  which  are  not  mere  jottings-down  of  a  fanciful  pencil, 
but  are  drawings  executed  with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  finish,  the  work  of  a  real 
and  true  artist.  Learned  students  of  natural  history  would  find  it  very  difficult  to 
classify  Mr.  Cooke's  nondescripts  ;  but  even  they,  equally  with  the  many  to  whom 
the  science  is  an  unread  book,  will  see  in  these  grotesque  pictures  an  ample  funij  of 
amusement,  and  not  altogether  unallied  with  instruction. 

The  only  text  which  accompanies  the  plates  are  a  few  whimsical  lines  descrmtive 
of  the  combinations  and  of  the  "  situations." 


London :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.  ratemostcr  Row. 

RE-ISSUE  OF 
WOOD'S   NATURAL   HISTORY  OF  MAN. 

On  February  28,  1873,  will  be  published,  price  Is.  Part  I.  of  the  Re-issue  of 

ROUTLEDGE'S 

NATURAL  HISTORY 
OF  MAN: 

Being  an  Account  of  the  Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Uncivilized.  Baces  of  Men. 


By  tbe  Rev.  J.  G.  WOOD,  M.A. 
Author  ot  the  "  Illustrated  Natural  History,"  "Common  Objects  of  the  Country," 
SiC.  6ic. 

WITH  ILLtrSTRATIONS  BY  WOLF,  ZWECKER,  ANOAS,  DANDY, 
AND    OTUERS,    ENGRAVED    BY  THE 
BROTHERS  DALZIEL. 

This  Rc-issuo  will  be  completed  in  Tliirty-four  Monthly  Paiti",  each 
containing  48  royal  8vo.  pages,  and  about  25  Original  Illustrations. 


Prospectuses  nnd  Specimen  Pages  will  bo  forwarded  to  any  Address. 


GliOKGE   EOUTLEDGE  &  SONS,  TUE  BROADWAY, 
LUDUATE,  LONDON. 


SOO 
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SAMUEL  raSLET'S  LIST  OE  mW  HOVELS. 
NOTICE.— A  DESPERATE  CHARACTER: 

a  Tale  of  the  Gold  Fever.   By  W.  Tnojisox-GuEOG.    3  vols.  31s.  Gd. 
The  Daily  yetcs  says  :  "  '  A  Desperate  Character '  is  a  novel  which  cannot  fail  to 
interest.   It  describes  tlio  wild  life  of  the  Australian  gohl-fields  with  a  picturesque- 
ness  of  style  and  quickness  of  observation  which  render  the  story  very  attractive, 
■while  the  new  and  unbroken  ground  traversed  is  capable  of  yielding  a  rich  harvest 

of  fiction  The  author  has  a  considerable  facility  with  his  pen  ;  his  places 

and  people  form  themselves  clearly  before  the  reader,  whom  he  transports  as  with 
the  famous  carpet  of  the  Arabian  story-teller  to  other  shores  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye." 

The  Dailj/  Telegraph  says :  "  The  tale  of  T)e  Burgh's  adventures,  his  courtship  and 

coaversion,  and  subsequent  marriage  to  Clara,  is  told  in  a  masterly  manner  

The  work  is  full  of  pleasant  incidents,  and  is  singularly  free  from  anything  which 
can  give  offence  to  the  most  sensitive  mind.  At  the  same  time  a  rich  vein  of 
humour  is  apparent  throughout,  and  the  liveliness  of  the  tale  is  never  allowed  to 
flag." 

The  Jfoi-ning  Post  siLjs  :  "The  artistic  skill  with  which  Mr.  Thomson-Gregg  has 
worked  out  all  his  characters,  but  especially  these  brothers,  would  make  his  book 
remarkable,  independently  of  the  additional  interest  it  derives  from  its  faithful, 
spirited  pictures  of  life  under  the  Southern  Cross,  and  the  terse  condensed  humour 
of  the  conversations.  There  is  a  jovial  gaiety  about  the  book  from  beginning  to 
end  that  is  essentially  colonial,  and  it  will  be  welcomed  in  the  many  homes  whence 
some  son  or  brother  has  gone  to  engage  in  the  struggle  for  wealth  in  the  busy 
Australian  Colonies  it  so  well  describes,  as  well  as  by  all  who  can  appreciate  the 
well-told  tale  of  a  hard-foaght  fight." 

RAYEXSDALE.    3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

"  This  powerfully-written  tale  The  interest  of  a  well-managed  plot  is  sus- 
tained to  the  end,  and  the  fresh,  healthy  tone  of  the  book,  as  well  as  the  command 
of  language  possessed  by  its  author  in  such  a  remarkable  degree,  will  insure  for  it  a 
wide  popularity,  as  it  contrasts  strongly  with  the  vapid  and  sentimental,  as  w^ell  as 
with  the  sensational,  publications  so  rife  at  the  present  day." — Morning  Post. 

•'  luteresung,  and  thoroughly  wholesome  in  tQiie."—Athinwum. 

ALDEN  of   ALDENHOLME.    By  George 

Smith.    3  vols. 

"  Pore  and  graceful  above  the  average." — Atltenwum. 

"  The  idea  of  the  book  is  well  conceived,  and  the  lesson  it  is  intended  to  teach 
eminently  sound  and  wholesome." — Graphic. 

'■  A  highly  interesting  and  well-conceived  story,  and  the  plot  is  not  only  cleverly 
constructed,  but  it  is  also  unfolded  in  a  skilful  and  natural  manner." — £cho. 


By  F.  ^Y.  Baxter. 


PERCY  LOCKHART. 

2  vols.  21s. 

"A  novel  we  can  recommend  without  misgiving." — Spectator. 

"A  bright,  fresh,  healthy  story  Eminently  readable." — Standard, 

THE  TRUE  STORY  of  HUGH  NOBLE'S 

FLIGHT.   By  the  Authoress  of  "  What  Her  Face  Said."  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
"  The  novel  is  interesting." — Morning  Post. 

"  A  pleasant  story,  with  touches  of  exquisite  pathos,  well  told  by  one  who  is 
master  of  an  excellent  and  sprightly  style." — Standard. 

"  An  unpretending,  yet  very  pathetic  story  We  can  congratulate  the  author 

on  having  achieved  a  signal  success." — Graphic. 

"  The  observation  of  men  and  women,  the  insight  into  motives,  the  analysis  of 
what  is  called  character,  all  these  show  that  half-a-century's  experience  has  not  been 
thrown  away  on  the  writer,  and  through  her  may  suggest  much  that  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  her  readers."— .4iA€n<Eum. 

FAIR,  BUT  NOT  AVISE.    By  Mrs.  Forrest 

Gbaxt.   2  vols.  21s.  [Tliisday. 

GOLDEN   MEMORIES.     By  Effie  Leigh. 

2  vols.  21s.  [Just  ready. 

SAMUEL  TIXSLEY,  10  S0UTH.\MPT0N  STREET,  STRAND. 

ANOTHER  WORLD;  or,  Fragments  from  the 

star  City  of  Montalluyah.   By  Hermes.   1  vol.  post  8 vo.  12s.     [This  day. 

"  A  very  curious  book,  very  clearly  written  likely  to  contain  hints  on  a  vast 

Dumber  of  subjects  of  interest  to  mankind."— &i((/r(to/  Review. 

"  Hermes  is  a  really  practical  philosopher,  and  utters  many  truths  that  tnust  be 

as  useful  to  this  sublunary  sphere  as  to  those  of  another  world  Of  his  powers 

of  tfarrative  and  expression  there  can  be  no  Aonht." — Morning  Post. 

"  Few  volumes  that  have  ever  come  under  our  hands  are  more  entertaining  to 
read  or  more  difficult  to  criticize."— .S'unrfay  Times. 

'■  We  can  recommend  '  Another  World '  as  decidedly  clever  and  original." 

j2   LUerary  World. 

SAMUEL  TINSLEY,  PUBLISHER,  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET. 
This  day  '9  publUhed,  Xcw  Sdition,  being  the  Seventh,  crown  8vo.  69. 

THE   COMING  RACE. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  Ic  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 
Keadjr  this  day,  crown  8To. 

LITERATURE  AND  DOGMA: 

An  Essay  towards  a  Better  Apprehension  of  the  Bible. 
By  MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 
»♦«  A  small  portion  of  thi«  work  haa  appeare^in  th«  "  Comhi  II  Magazine." 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACR. 


Now  ready,  post  8to.  7a. 

LADY  CAROLINE; 

WITH  PENDANTS. 
By  ROBERT  BLACK. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  le  CO.,  14  WATERLO©  PLACE. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON'S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


FIELD-MARSHAL     SIR     JOHN  BUR* 

GOYNE,  Bart.,  his  LIFE  and  COIUIESPONDENCE.  Comprising  Extracts 
fi'oni  his  Journals  during  the  Peninsular  War,  his  Private  and  OiTlcial  Cor- 
respondence during  the  Crimean  War,  and  Letters  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
III.,  the  Prince  Consort,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Palmerston,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  Marshal  Vaillant,  Marshal  Niel,  Earl  of  Derby,  Omar  Pasha, 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  Marshal  Bazaine,  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  Viscount 
Hardinge,  Lord  Panmure,  Lord  Hill,  Marshal  Canrobert,  General  Todleben, 
Earl  of  Rosse,  Sir  John  Moore,  Sir  Lowry  Cole,  Countess  of  Derby  (Miss 
Farren),  Lord  Monteaglo,  Lord  Frederick  Fitzclarence,  Lord  John  Russell, 
Mr.  Labouchere,  Sir  Charles  Wood,  Sir  Charles  James  Napier,  Lord  Cowley, 
Lord  Raglan,  General  Rose  (Lord  Strathnairn),  Admiral  Dnndas,  Lord  Her- 
bert, Mr.  Brunei,  Mr.  Charles  Dickons,  Mr.  Thackeray,  and  other  celebrated 
men.  By  his  Son-in-Law,  Lieut.-Col.  the  Hon.  Geoucie  WuoiTESUiY,  Royal 
Engineers.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  30s. 

LESSONS  of  the  FRENCH  REVOLUTION, 

17S9-1872.    By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  OKMAinTPATiE.   1  vol.  8vo. 

[Jmmedialely. 

DOCTORS  and  PATIENTS  ;  or,  Anecdotes 

of  the  Medical  World  and  Curiosities  of  Medicine.  By  JonM  Ti.mes,  F.S.A., 
Author  of  "  Lives  of  Wits  and  Humourists."   2  vols,  crown  8vo.  21s. 

TURNING  POINTS  in  LIFE.    By  the  Rev. 

Frederick  Arnold.   2  vols,  crovra  8vo.  21s. 

SECOND  EDITION  OP 

A  LADY  of  the  LAST   CENTURY;  Mrs. 

ELIZABETH  MONTAGU.  Including  Letters  of  Mrs.  Montagu  never  before 
published.  By  Dr.  Dorax,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  "  Lives  of  the  Princes  of 
Wales,"  "  Table  Traits."    1  vol.  Svo.  14s. 

"  One  of  the  most  characteristic  and  pleasant  of  Dr.  Doran's  works."— ^iJec^a^or. 

"  A  book  which  will  be  read  with  delight  by  every  ouG."—AlhcJtocu7n. 

A    SEARCH   after    SUNSHINE  :    a  Visit 

to  Algeria  in  1S71.  By  Lady  Herbert,  Author  of  "  Impressions  of  Spain." 
Square  Svo.  with  upwards  of  20  Illustrations  by  George  Pearson,  16s. 

"  Lively  and  entertainintr."— ^fnU  Gazette.  < 

*'  The  whole  volume  is  full  of  cha.rm." —Moniinf/  Post. 

*'  Brightly  written,  touching  pleasantly  on  all  things  AlgQTian."— Times, 


POPULAR   NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

REVEALED  at  LAST.  By  A.  Eubule-Evans. 

3  vols,  crown  Svo. 

FRANK    LAWRENCE  :   a   Young  Man's 

Fancy.  By  H.  C.  Ad.\us,  Author  of  "The  White  Brunswickers,"  &c. 
3  vols,  crown  8vo. 

MISS  or  MRS.  ?  and  other  Tales.    By  Wilkie 

CoLLi>'S,  Author  of  *'  The  Woman  in  White."    1  voL  crowu  Svo.  10s.  Cd. 
"  Well  worthy  of  being  iQud.^^—Athc/iceum. 

PICTURES  ACROSS  the  CHANNEL.  By 

KatherhsE  S.  Macquoid,  Authoress  of  "  Patty,"  iS:c.    2  vols.  Svo. 

"  Clear,  bright,  distinct  pictures  of  people  and  life  in  a  Normandy  town  The  book  is  a, 

bundle  of  fresh,  bright,  and  piquant  Uttle  stories,  touched  here  and  there  with  true  pathos." 

2'imes. 

"MR.  WILKIE  COLLINS'S  'NEW  MAG- 


DALEN '  is  one  of  the  best  Serial  Stories  appearing  at  present.' 


Bristol  Times. 


See  TEMPLE  BAR  for  FEBRUARY.  Is. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PtrBUSHERS  IN  ORDDJAay  TO  HEB  MAJESTY. 


TEUBNER   &  CO.'S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


ENIG-MAS  of  LIFE.     By  W.  E.  Greg.  Second 

Edition,  I  vol.  crown  fivo.  pp.  xxi — 303,  cloth,  ins.  6d. 

CoNTKNTS  :  Rcali/.aldc  Iflcals— Malthus  Notvithstandinc—Non-Snrvivnl  of  the  FittOit 
_Liinits  and  Directions  of  Ituinaa  Development— The  Sigaificiince  of  Life— De  Kro- 
fuudiB— Elsewhere— Appendix. 

THE   ROMANCE  of  SIAMESE   HAEEM  LIFE. 

By  Mr9.  A.  IT.  Leoxowens.  Author  of  '*Thc  Endieh  Governess  at  the  Siamese  Court." 
Svo.  with  17  full-page  woodcuts,  pp.  viii — 277,  cloth,  14s. 

ZOOLOGICAL  MYTHOLOGY;  or,  the  Legends  of 

Animald.  By  Angklo  dh  GCTiKRNATrs,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Litera- 
ture in  the  Institutio  <H  Studii  Superior!  e  di  rerfeziouamcuto,  at  Florence,  S!C.  2  vols. 
8vo.  pp.  xxvi — 432,  and  vii — 4-1-*,  cloth,  28e. 

MYTHS    and    MYTH-MAKERS  :   Old  Tales  and 

Superstitions  interpreted  by  Comparative  Mytholo^.  By  Jonx  FiSKE,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  of 
Harvard  Univerflity.   Crown  Svo.  pp.  *JliO,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 


THE  MAETYRDOM  of  MAN. 

Crown  Svo.  nn.  viii  Ml,  clotli,  I  lg. 


By  WiNWOOD  Reade. 


LONDON : 


TRUBNER  &  CO.,  8  asd  60  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 
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IIPOETAIT  WOEKS  IE  GEIEEAL  IITERATURE. 


BRANDE'S   DICTIONARY  of  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE,  and 

ART ;  comprising  the  Definitions  and  Derivations  of  the  Scientific  Terms  in  general  use,  together  with  the  History  and  Description  of  the  Scientific 
Principles  of  nearly  every  Branch  of  Human  Knowledge.  Fourth  Edition,  reconstructed  by  the  late  Author  and  the  Eev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A. 
assisted  by  Contributors  of  eminent  Scientific  and  Literary  Acquirements.    In  Three  Volumes,  medium  8vo.  price  63s. 

THE  LIFE  and  EPISTLES  of  ST.  PAUL.     Ey  the  Eev.  W.  J. 

CoNYBEARE,  M.A.  and  the  Very  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson,  D.D.  Dean  of  Chester.    Three  Editions  : — 

Library  Edition,  with  all  the  Original  Illustrations,  Maps,  Landscapes  on  Steel,  Woodcuts,  &c.   2  vols.  4to.  price  48s. 
Intermediate  Edition,  with  a  Selection  of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts.    2  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  price  21s. 
Student's  Edition,  revised  and  condensed,  with  46  Illustrations  and  Maps.    In  One  Volume,  crown  8vo.  price  9s. 

C^TES   and  WOODWARD'S    ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  CHPtO- 

NOLOGY,  HISTORICAL  and  BIOGRAPHICAL  :  comprising  the  Dates  of  all  the  Great  Events  of  History,  including  Treaties,  Alliances,  Wars, 
Battles,  &c. ;  Incidents  in  the  lives  of  Eminent  Men,  and  their  Works,  Scientific  and  Geographical  Discoveries,  Mechanical  Inventions,  and  Social, 
Domestic,  and  Economical  Improvements.    Medium  8vo.  price  42s. 

ME.  FEOUDE'S   HISTOEY  of  ENGLAND  from  the  Fall  of 

Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 

The  Cabinet  Edition,  in  Twelve  Volumes,  crown  8vo.  price  £3  12s. 
The  Library  Edition,  in  Twelve  Volumes,  demy  8vo.  price  £8  18s. 

GYf ILT'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  AECHITECTUEE.  Illustrated 

■with  more  than  1,600  Engravings  on  Wood,  revised,  with  Alterations  and  considerable  Additions,  by  Wyatt  Papworth,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects.   In  One  Volume,  medium  8vo.  price  52s.  6d. 

HINTS  on  HOUSEHOLD  TASTE  in  FUENITUEE,  UPHOL^ 

STERY,  and  other  DetaOs.    By  Charles  L.  Eastlake,  Architect.    New  Edition,  with  about  90  Illustrations.    Square  crown  8vo.  price  l^s. 

SACEED  and  LEGENDAEY  AET.    By  Mrs.  Jameson.    6  vols. 

square  crown  8vo.  price  £5  15s.  6d.  as  follows  : — 

LEGENDS  of  the  SAINTS  and  MAETYES.    New  Edition,  with 

19  Etchings  and  187  Woodcuts.    2  vols,  price  31s.  6d. 

LEGENDS  of  the  MONASTIC  OEDEES.     New  Edition,  with 

11  Etchings  and  88  Woodcuts.    1  vol.  price  21s. 

LEGENDS  of  the  MADONNA    New  Edition,  with  27  Etchings 

snd  165  Woodcuts.    1  vol.  price  21s. 

THE   HISTOEY  of  OUE  LOED,  with  that  of  His  Types  and 

Precursors.    Completed  by  Lady  Eastlake.    Revised  Edition,  with  13  Etchings  and  281  Woodcuts.    2  vols,  price  42s. 

LOED    MACAULAY'S    HISTOEY   of   ENGLAND  from  the 

Accession  of  James  the  Second. 

Student's  Edition,  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  12s.  |  Cabinet  Edition,  8  vols,  post  8vo.  48s. 

People's  Edition,  4  vols,  crown  8vo.  16s.  |  Library  Edition,  5  vols.  8vo.  .£4. 

M'CULLOCH'S    DICTIONAEY  of   COMMEECE    and  COM- 

MERCIAL  NAVIGATION.  Revised  and  corrected  throughout ;  with  Supplements  containing  Notices  or  Abstracts  of  the  New  Tariffs  for  the 
United  States  and  Spain,  and  of  our  New  Bankruptcy,  Naturalization,  and  Neutrality  Laws.  Edited  by  Hugh  G.  Reid.  With  11  Maps  and  30 
Charts.    In  One  Volume,  medium  8vo.  price  63s. 

LECTUEES  on  the  PEINCIPLES  and  PEACTICE  of  PHYSIC. 

By  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  Bart.  M.D.  Physician-in-Ordinary  to  the  Queen.    Fifth  Edition,  thoroughly  revised.    2  vols.  8vo.  price  36s. 

HEAT  a  MODE  of  MOTION.    By  John  Tyndall,  LL.D.  F.E.S. 

Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Royal  Institution.   Fourth  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  with  Woodcuts,  price  lOs.  Cd. 

HOLES  of  EXEECISE  in  the  ALPS.    By  John  Tyndall,  LL.D. 

F.R.S.  Profeesor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Royal  Institution.   Third  Edition.    Post  8vo.  price  123.  6d. 

LIGHT  SCIENCE  for  LEISURE  HOUES  ;  a  Series  of  Famihar 

Es»a3'3  on  Scientific  Subjects,  Natural  Phenomena,  &c.  By  1!.  A.  Pkoctoh,  B.A.  Cantab.  Hon.  Sec.  R.A.S.  New  Edition,  revised.  Crown  8vo. 
price  7s.  6d. 

A  DICTIONAEY  of  CHEMISTEY  and  the  ALLIED  BEANCHES 

of  OTIIEI'v  SCIENCES,  founded  on  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Ure.  By  IIk.nuy  Watt.s,  B.A.  F.R.S.  F.C.S.  assisted  by  Eminent  Scientific  and 
Practical  Chemista.    In  Five  Volumes,  medium  8vo.  price  X7  38. 

SUI'PLEMENTARY  VOLUME  of  Recent  Chemical  Discoveries.    Price  3l3.  6d. 

A  DICTIONAEY  of  EOMAN  and    GEEEK  ANTIQUITIES, 

with  al)Out  Two  Thousand  Engravings  on  Wood  from  Ancient  Originals,  illustrative  of  the  Industrial  Arts  and  Social  Life  of  the  Greeks  and 
ItomauB.    By  A.nthony  Iticii,  li.A.  Kometime  of  Cuius  College,  Cantbridgc.    Third  Edition,  revised  and  improved.    Crown  8vo.  T.s.  6d. 

THE  INSTlTirri^:S  of  JUSTINIAN  ;  with  Enghsh  Introduction, 

Translation,  ond  Notes.    By  T.  C.  Sandahh,  M.A.  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.    Fourth  Edition,  revised.    8vo.  price  15s. 
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IIPORTAKT  WORKS,  HISTORICAL  AO  PHILOSOPHICAL. 


HISTORY  of  CIVILIZATIO^r  in  ENGLAND  and  FRANCE, 

SPAIN  and  SCOTLAXD.    By  Henry  Thomas  Buckle.    Xcw  Edition  of  the  entire  work, -with  a  ooniplctc  Index,    3  vols,  crown  8vo. price  243. 

MISCELLANEOUS   and   POSTHUMOUS   WORKS  of  the  late 

HEXET  THOMAS  BUCKLE.    Edited,  with  a  Biographical  Notice,  by  Helen  Taylor.    3  vols.  8vo.  price  £2  123.  Gd. 

THE  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the 

Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.   By  James  Anthony  Froude,  M.A. 

CABINET  EDITION,  in  Twelve  Volumes,  crown  8vo.  price  £3  12s. 
LIBRARY  EDITION,  in  Twelve  Volumes,  demy  8vo.  price  £8  18s. 

SHORT  STUDIES  on  GREAT  SUBJECTS.    By  James  Anthony 

Froude,  M.A.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  price  12s. 

THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  of  LORD  MACAULAY.  Edited 

by  his  Sister,  Lady  Trevelyax.    Library  Edition,  with  Portrait.    In  Eight  Volumes,  8vo.  price  £5  5s. 

LORD  MACxYULAY'S  CRITICAL  and  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS. 

Student's  Edition,  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  price  6s. 
Library  Edition,  3  vols.  8vo.  price  3Gs. 
Cabinet  Edition,  4  vols,  post  8vo.  price  24s. 
People's  Edition,  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  price  8s. 

LORD    MACAULAY'S    HISTORY  of  ENGLAND   from  the 

Accession  of  James  the  Second  :— 

Librar}'  Edition,  .5  vols.  8vo.  £4. 
Cabinet  Edition,  8  vols,  post  8vo.  48s. 
People's  Edition,  4  vols,  crown  8vo.  IGs. 
Student's  Edition,  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  12s. 

LORD   MACAULAY'S  LAYS   of  ANCIENT  ROME:— 

Illustrated  Edition,  fcp.  4to.  21s. 

With  Ivry  and  Tlie  Armada,  16mo.  3s.  6d. 

Miniature  Illustrated  Edition,  imperial  16mo.  10s.  Gd. 

LORD   MACAULAY'S   SPEECHES,  corrected  by  Himself:— 

People's  Edition,  crown  8vo.  33.  Gd. 
Speeches  on  Parliamentary  Reform,  IGmo.  Is, 

LORD  MACAULAY'S   MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS:— 

Library  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  21s. 

People's  Edition,  One  Volume,  crown  8vo.  4s,  Gd. 

LORD    MACAULAY'S    MISCELLANEOUS   WRITINGS  and 

SPEECHES.    Student's  Edition,  in  One  Volume,  crown  8vo.  price  Gs. 

PRINCIPLES  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  with  some  of  their 

Applications  to  Local  Philosophy.   By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Library  Edition  (the  Seventh),  2  vols.  8vo.  30s. 
People's  Edition,  crown  8vo.  53. 

ON   REPRESENTATIVE   GOVERNMENT.     By  John  Stuart 

MILL. 

Library  Edition  (the  Third).  8vo.  9s. 
People's  Edition,  crown  8vo.  2s. 

DISSERTATIONS  and  DISCUSSIONS,  POLITICAL,  PHILO- 

SOPHICAL,  and  HISTORICAL.   By  John  Stuart  Mill.   3  vols.  8vo.  price  3Gs. 

JOHN  STUART  MILL'S  EXAMINATION  of  SIR  WILLIAM 

HAMILTON'S  PHILOSOPHY,  and  of  the  Principal  Philosophical  Questions  Discussed  in  his  Writings.   8vo.  IGs. 

A  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC.    By  John  Stuaet  Mill.    Eighth  Edition. 

2  vols.  8vo.  price  25s. 

ON  LIBERTY.     By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Library  Edition  (the  Fourth),  post  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 
People's  Edition,  crown  8vo.  Is.  4d. 

UTILITARIANISM.     By  John  Stuart  Mill.     Third  Edition. 

8to.  price  6s.   
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IS  Great  Marlbohocgh  street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  NEW  WORKS. 

 ♦  

THE    LUSHAI    EXPEDITION,  1871-72. 

By  Lient.  R.  G.  AVooDTnopvPE.  Eoyal  Engineers.    8vo.  Tvith  ninstratioiis,  15s. 
*'  I/ient.  AVoodthorpe's  account  of  the  Lushai  Expedition  is  important  as  well  as  interesting- 
The  writi  r  excels  in  descriiition,  and  is  very  pleasing  in  his  ireosraphical  and  scenic  sketches. 
Ally  person  who  wishes  to  be  intimately  acQuainted  with  lilie  in  India  will  find  almost  every 
hat  to  Ge  worth  close  attention." — Mornuiy  Post* 

BRIDES  and  BRIDALS.  By  J.  C.  Jeaffreson, 

B.A.  Oxon.   Second  Edition,  2  vols.  S\'o.  SOs, 
"  Tn  this  li  )ok  Mr.  Jeaffreson  appeals  to  an  audience  even  larger  than  those  addressed  in  liis 
b'loks  about  Lawyers,  Doctors,  and  the  Clersj-.   llis  'Brides  and  Bridals'  cannot  iail  to  go 
straight  to  the  heart  of  every  woman  in  England.'— l^/ieaoewm. 

LODGE'S  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE 

for  1S73.     Under  the  ESPECIAL  PATRONAGE  OF  HER  MAJESTY. 
Corrected  by  the  Nobility,  and  containing  all  the  New  Creations.  Forty- 
second  Edition,  1  vol.  "with  the  Arms  beautifully  engraved,  bound,  31s.  fid. 
"This  very  handsome  volume,  founded  on  the  personal  communications  of  the  nobility, 
amply  maintains  the  acknowledged  reputation  of  the  editor  for  both  accuracy  and  authenticity. 
TIk'  (irjL.k  is  beautifully  got  up.  and  its  9i)0  payees  are  tilled  with  information  concerning  the 
apper  ranks  as  correct  as  it  is  copious  and  as  valuable  as  it  is  interesting." — Daily  News. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  SOCIETY  in  FRANCE 

anfl  ENGLAND.   By  Lady  Clementina  Davtes.  Second  Edition,  2  vols. 

ADVENTURES    AFLOAT  and  ASHORE. 

•   By  Parker  Gillmore  (" TJbique"),  Author  of  "Prairie  Farms  and  Prairie 
Folk,"  &c.    2  vols,  with  lUustratious,  21s.  \_Just  ready. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

LITTLE  KATE  KIRBY.  By  F.  W.  Robinson, 

Author  of  "  Grandmother's  Money,"  "  No  Church,"  &o.  3  vols. 

A  WOMAN  at  the  WHEEL.  By  A.  M.  Tobyn. 

"This  novel  is  a  very  good  one.  Its  strength  and  merit  lie  in  the  development  of  the 
heroine's  character.  In  Cherrie  ilay  Miss  Tobyn  has  produced  a  Jiue,  consistent,  and  attractive 
piLlure." — iSptctutor. 

IN  the  DAYS  of  MY  YOUTH.   By  Amelia 

B.  Edwards,  Author  of  *'  Barbara's  History,"  &c.   3  vols. 
"  A  novel  which  cannot  fe.iI  to  charm  ;  being  written  in  a  bright,  sparkling,  happy  manner." 

Morniii'j  I'uat, 

FALSE  CARDS.   By  PIawley  Smart,  Author 

of  "  Breezie  Langton,"  &c.    3  vols. 
"  Mr.  II;n\  ley  Smart  is  a  writer  whose  novels  are  always  welcome  to  the  reviewer.    AVith  its 
juuicioiis  mixture  of  the  grave,  the  gay,  and  the  tender,  the  book  is  to  be  recommended." 

Satw  day  Ucview* 

'"False  Cards'  will  be  a  popular  novel. "_--l</[CK£cw7tt. 

RUTH  MAXWELL.  By  Lady  Blake.  3  vols. 

"This  story  is  told  with  a  quiet  charm,  and  contains  thoroughly  good  and  pleasant 
Teadii.g."_7'oii.  "  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  take  up  a  novel  by  Lady  151uke. "—i/o/i«  Bull. 

FATHER   GODFREY.     By  the  Author  of 

*'  Anne  Dysart."    3  vols. 

"A  well- written  story.   Godfrey's  character  is  finely  droAvn."  —Afhenccum. 

PARTED   LIVES.    By  Mrs.  J.  K.  Spender, 

Author  of  "  Her  Own  Fault,"  &c.   3  vols.  [Jusi  naJij. 


FIVE  NEW  NOVELS,  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 


SQUIRE     SILCHESTER'S     WHIM.  By 

IIOIITIMEII  COLUNS.    3  Vols. 


SEETA.    By  Col.  Meadows  Taylor,  Author 

of  "  Tara,"  "Ralph  Darnell,"  &c.    3  vols. 
"The  storv  is  well  told,  native  life  is  a(lmir!il)lv  described,  nnrl  the  petty  intrigues  of  native 
rulers,  and  tlicir  hatred  ot  the  Ent'lish,  mint-led  witli  feur  lest  the  latter  should  evc-utuaUy 
prure  the  victors,  arc  cleverly  depicted." —.4  (AcnccB«i. 


JOHANNES  OLAF.  By  Elizabeth  de  Wh^le. 

Translated  by  F.  E.  Bu.NNHrr.    3  vols,  crown  8vo. 

This  and  the  previous  storias  of  the  same  A utiior  have  been  spoken  of  in 
terms  of  the  warmest  praise  by  both  English  and  German  critics. 

OFF    tlic    SKELLIGS.     By  Jean  Ingelow. 

(Tier  First  Ptomance.)   4  vols. 
**  Clever  and  sparkling  The  descriptive  paesaccs  arc  bright  with  colour." — Stnndard. 

TilE   DOCTOR'S   DILEMMA.     By  Hesba 

.STBErro*;.  3  vols. 


This  day.  New  and  Cheap  Edition.  1  vol.  crown  .Svo.  3».  (Id. 

READY-MONEY     M'lniBOY.    A  New 

Volume  of  "  The  C'oruhill  Library  ot  Fiction." 


HKXr.Y  8.  KINO  Si  CO.,  GT,  CORNHILL,  AND  12  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


Siii)cr-iny»1  flro.  Illintroiii!  with  Ifln  Enorravhirs  on  Slecl  and  Wood,  and 
H  iiutfjn  (.!  <  aolinilc,  a!i  a|<ceially  prciiarcd  for  tills  work,  S.i  as. 

TWO   CENTUmp]S  OF  CERAMIC 
ART  IN  BRISTOL: 

A  nislory  of  tho  Manufacture  of  tho  Truo  Porcelain, 
Dolfl,  IDarlhonwaro,  and  £numol  Olass. 

]!y  lICGll  OWEN,  F.S.A. 

■vrrrif  a  morniAruy  op  niciTAnn  champion, 

COSTAININO  OniUINAI,  l.KTTKHS  Ol'"  KDMIJNl)  lUJJlKIl  AND  OTIIEnS, 
NEVKlt   I!i;i-UIlli  I'ULI-IJjHKIJ. 


I.OND'J.N  1  BliLh  h  DALI>Y,  YOIUi  STRELT,  COVKNT  CIAIIIJEN. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE 

LIFE  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

By  JOHN  FORSTEE. 
Vol.  I.  1S12-1842.   Fifteenth  Thousand,  demy  Svo.  12s. 
Vol.  n.  1842-1852.    TweUth  Thousand,  demy  Svo.  14s. 


AUSTRALIA  and   NEW   ZEALAND.  By 

AXTHONY  TKOLLorE.   2  vols.  demy  Svo.  {This  day. 

THE  TRUE  CROSS:  a  Legend  of  the  Church. 

By  Gr.  J.  Whvte-Melville.   1  vol.  crown  Svo.  [This  day. 

ROUSSEAU.   By  John  Moeley.  2  vols,  demy 

Svo.  [/„  February. 

JEST  and  EARNEST :  a  Collection  of  Reviews 

and  Essays.   Ey  G.  Weebe  Dasent,  D.C.L.   2  vols,  post  Svo.  21s. 

[This  day. 

OLD  COURT  LIFE  of  FRANCE.    By  Mrs. 

Elliot,  Author  of  "  The  Diary  of  an  Idle  Woman  in  Italy,"  &c.  2  vols, 
demy  Svo.  24s.  [This  day. 

THE  CAUSE,  DATE,  and  DURATION  of 

the  LAST  GLACIAL  EPOCH  of  GEOLOGY.  With  an  Investigation  of  a 
New  Movement  of  the  Earth.  By  Lieut.-Colonel  Draysox,  R.A.  F.R.A.S. 
Demy  Svo.  [/n  February. 

ROME.    By  Francis  Wey.    With  an  Intro- 

dnctiou  by  W.  W.  Story,  Author  of  "Hoba  di  Roma."  Containing  345 
beautiful  Illustrations,  forming  a  magnificent  volume,  in  super-royal  ito.  £3, 

From  the  TIMES. 

This  is  the  aee  for  beautiful  books,  but  we  doubt  if  it  has  produced  one  nioretnily  beautiful 
than  tlic  volume  on  Rome,  by  Francis  Wey.  illustrated  with  3j0  tine  engravincs  on  wood,  dt  si-zned 
by  the  most  celebrated  artists.  As  good  wine  needs  no  bush,  so  Wey's  Rome  did  not  require 
the  genial  preface  of  Mr.  Story,  the  famous  sculptor,  to  proclaim  its  beauty  to  the  world,  except 
on  tlie  principle  laudari  a  laudato.  M.  Wey— for  we  must  inform  our  Euphsh  readers  that  M. 
Wey  is  a  Frenchman— needs  no  one  to  speak  up  for  him.  for,  as  Mr.  Story  well  says,  "Ills  book 
is  already  well  known  in  its  original  form  and  lanffua^re.  and  has  commended  itself  to  all  who 
have  read  and  seen  it.'*  The  letterpress,  we  may  add.  is  full  of  varied  interest,  and  written  in  a 
lively  and  sympathetic  spirit:  and  as  for  the  illustrations,  they  are,  according  to  Mr.  Storv,  "so 
exceedingly  attractive  and  spirited  that  they  alone  would  make  every  one  who  lovf  s  Kome 
desire  to  possess  it,"  Though  they  only  profess  to  illustrate  and,  as  it  were,  to  ftame  the  text, 
one  nii;rht  say  of  them,  after  the  manner  of  auctioneers  when  they  sell  a  picture  at  a  low  price, 
tliat  "  the  frame  is  worth  twice  tlie  price."  Mr.  Story  then  proceeds  to  tell  us  that,  "  in  iiomt  of 
number  of  designs, excellence  ot  execution, and  jreneral  character."no  illustrated  book  on  Rome 

"can  compare  with  this."  In  this  volume  are  to  be  found  the  only  sketches  which  Regnault 

desisrned  on  wood,  and  in  the  twenty-seven  studies  engraved  here  the  lover  of  art  will  not  fail 
to  recognize  and  admire  his  fertility  of  imagination,  Jiis  suppleness  in  dealing  with  dillerent 
kinds  of  work,  and  his  skill  in  coniiiosition  and  arranging  figures.  Alas  I  thatsucha  career. so 
full  of  promise  for  the  arts,  should  have  been  cut  short  by  politics  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
eight. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  CANADA.   By  Lieut.- 

Cnlonel  JlARTixDALE,  C.B.  Oblong  4to.  with  numerous  Illustrations  by 
Lieut.  Uarlile,  ll.A.,  21s. 

RECORDS  of  the   KING'S    OWN  BOR- 

DEEEIIS.   Editea  by  Captain  R.  T.  HiGGlxs.   Demy  Svo.  IGs. 

TO    the    CAPE    for    DIAMONDS.  By 

FiiEUEiiiCK  Boyle.   Crown  Svo.  with  Map,  14s. 

THE  HUMAN   RACE.    By  Louis  Figuier. 

Demy  Svo.  illustrated  with  243  Engravings  on  Wood,  and  8  Chromo-Litho- 
grapiis,  18s. 

TRAVELS  in  INDO-CHINA  and  the  CHI- 

NESE  EMPIRE.  By  Louis  DK  CAiiNii.  Demy  Svo.  with  Map  and  Illustra- 
tions, IGs. 

GERMAN     NATIONAL     COOKERY  for 

KNGLISU  KITCHENS.    Crown  Svo.  7s, 


NEW  NOVELS. 
TEN  YEARS.  By  Geutrude  Young.   2  vols. 

WILD   WEATHER.    By  Lady  Wood. 

BRIGHT  MORNING.    By  Maria  M.  Grant. 

8  vols. 

E  U  S  T A  C  E    DIAMONDS.      By  Anthony 

TllOLLOrE.    3  vols. 

JAMES  STRATHGELD:  Part  of  an  Auto- 

biography,   'i  vole. 

JAMES   ERASER :  a  R-cniiniscence  of  the 

nighlanild  oi  ScotlonJ  lu  1843.   1  vol. 

CAPTAIN  O'SIIAUGHNESSI'S:^ PORTING 

CAUKKH:  an  AutobloKnipliy.   2  vols. 
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NEW  BOOKS. 


COMPLETE  IN  SIX  VOLUMES. 

THE  LIBRARY  EDITION  of  the  WORKS 

of  ALFRED  TENNTSON,  D.C.L.,  Poet-Laiireate.  In  C  handsome  post 
8vo.  volumes,  each  10s.  Gd. 

WALKS  in   FLORENCE.     By  Susan  and 

Joanna  Horxer.   2  vols,  crown  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  21s. 

AN  ENGLISH   CODE  ;  its  Difficulties,  and 

the  Modes  of  Overcoming  Them  :  a  Practical  Appliontion  ot  the  Science  of 
Jurisprudence.   By  Protessor  Sheldon  Aiios.   Demy  Svo.  12s. 

POLITICAL    rORTRAITS:   Characters  of 

some  ot  our  Public  Men.  (Reprinted  from  the  "Daily  News."  Revised,  and 
with  Additional  Sketches.)    Crown  Svo.  \_ImmediataUj. 

SOME  TALK  about   ANIMALS  and  their 

MASTEES.   By  the  Author  of  "  Friends  in  Council."    Crown  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 

SELECTIONS  from  the  WRITINGS  of  the 

Eev.  CHARLES  KINGSLEY.   Crown  Svo.  with  Portrait,  6s. 

THE  SECOND  EDITION  OF 

WANDERINGS  in  SPAIN.    By  Augustus 

J.  C.  Hare,  Author  of  "  Walks  in  Rome."  Crown  Svo.  with  Illustrations, 
price  10s.  6d. 

MEN  of  the  THIRD  REPUBLIC.  Reprinted, 

with  large  Additions,  from  the  "Daily  News."   Crown  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 

CONTRASTS.    Dedicated  to  the  Ratepayers 

of  London.   Crown  Svo.  [Imniedialely. 

CONTEMPORARY    ESSAYS    in  THEO- 

LOGY.  By  the  Pa!v.  Jons-  Hunt,  Author  of  "  An  Essay  on  Pantheism," 
"  Religious  Thought  in  England,"  &c.   Demy  Svo.  16s. 

THE  FIFTH  EDITION  OF 

MEMORIALS    of  a  QUIET    LIFE.  By 

AuGUsru3  J.  C.  Hare,  Author  of  "  Walks  in  Rome."  2  vols,  crown  Svo. 
with  2  Steel  Portraits,  2l3. 

SEEN  and    HEARD.     By  the   Author  of 

"  Occupations  of  a  Retired  Life,"  "  Premiums  Paid  to  Experience,"  &c. 
3  vols,  post  Svo. 

GOLD  ELSIE.     By  E.  Marlitt,  Author  of 

"  The  Old  Maid's  Secret,"  &c.    Crown  Svo.  53. 

HINDOO    TALES  ;  or,  the  Adventures  of 

Tfm  Prine'«!.  Freely  translated  from  the  Sanscrit  of  the  Dasakumaracha- 
ritam.   By  P.  \l.  Jacob.   Crown  Svo.  6s. 

GOLDEN  LIVES:  Biographies  for  the  Day. 

By  H.  a.  Page.   Crown  Svo.  with  Illustrations.  [ImmediaMy. 
THE  SECOND  EDITION  OF 

THE     TRUE    HISTORY    of  JOSHUA 

DAVIDSON.  Crown  Svo.  Ss. 

OUR  NEW  MASTERS.    By  the  "  Journey- 

MAS  EscRfKER."  Post  Svo.  9s. 

A  HANDBOOK  of  FIELD  FORTIFICA- 

TION.  By  Ma  jor  Knoixvs,  Oarri'on  Instructor,  Home  District.  Small  Svo. 
with  numerons  Illustrations,  4.-!.  Gd. 


THE  Tllinn  EDITION  OF 

AO 

HAWEI3.   Port  8vo.  123. 


MUSIC  and  MORALS.     By  the  Rev.  H.  R. 


THE  PRESENCE  of  GOD  in  HIS  TEMPLE. 

By  C.  J.  Valghan,  D.D.,  Ma,ster  of  the  Temple.    Small  Svo.  3s.  Gd. 

THE  TEMPTATION  of  OUR  LORD.  By 

the  late  Normas  Macleod,  D.D.   Crown  Svo.  .5s. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW  BOOK  BY  AUTHOR  OP  "  TOM  EROVv'.N"S  SCHOOL  DAYS." 

IVTEMOIR  of  a  BROTHER.    By  Thomas 

-  Hughes,  M.P.   Crown  Svo.  with  Portrait  of  George  Hughes,  after  Watt», 


engraved  by  Jccns,  5s. 


I'/'liit  d^f- 


SECOND  VOLUME  OF 

IVfR.  E.  A.  FREEMAN'S  HISTORICAL 

ESSAYS.   Svo.  10s.  Gd.   (First  Scries,  Second  Edition,  10.=.  Cd.) 

STUDIES    in    the     HISTORY    of  the 

^      RENAISSANCE.     By  Walter  H.  PATiiit,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Erazenose 
College,  O.xford.   Crown  Svo.  7s.  Gd.  [Juil  naJy. 

OLD-FASHIONED    ETHICS    and  COM- 

MON-SENSE  METAPHYSICS.  By  W.  T.  Thorxtok,  Anther  of  «A 
Treatise  on  Labour."    Svo.  10s.  Cd.  [Just  rea  h/. 

(JALIBAN:   the  Mjssing  Link.    By  Daniet. 


Wn^sox,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  History  and  English  Literature  in  University 
College,  Toronto.   Svo.  10s.  6d.  ready. 


T   McLEOD  CAMPBELL,  D.D.— REMIN- 

^  •  ISCENCES  and  REFLECTIONS  referring  to  his  Early  Ministry  i!>  «w 
Parish  of  Row  (1825-lS:il ).  Edited,  with  Introductory  Narrative,  by  hk 
eldest  Son,  Doxald  Campbell,  M.A.    Crown  Svo.  7s.  Gd.       [Just  ready. 

A  NGELIQUE  ARNAULD,  Abbess  of  Port 

Royal.  By  Frances  M.%.rtin.  Crown  Svo.  4s.  Gd.  (New  Volume  of  tha 
"  Sunday  Library.")  [This dag, 

A   COMPANION  to  the  LECTIONARY; 

being  a  Commentary  on  the  Proper  Les?ons  for  all  the  Sundays  and  Holy- 
days.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Bexham,  B.D.,  Vicar  o£  MargiXte.  Cvowti  Svo. 
price  7s.  Gd,  [7'Ais  day. 

TAMES     RUSSELL     LOWELL'S  COM- 


PLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.    ISmo.  with  Portrait,  43.  Cd.    [This  day. 


T  ESSONS  in  ELEMENTARY  ANATOMY. 

By  St.  George  Mivart,  F.R.S.,  Author  of  "  The  Genesis  of  Species," 
ISmo.  with  upwards  of  400  Illustrations,  6s.  Cd.  [Just  ready. 

PRIMER  of  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  Archibald  Geikie,  F.R.S.,  Professor  ot  Geology  in  the  Univer-ity  of 
Edinburgh.   ISmo.  with  Illustrations,  cloth,  Is.  {This  day. 

TENTH  ANNUAL  PUBLICATION,  REVISED  AFTER  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 

HTHE    STATESMAN'S    YEAR-BOOK  for 

"  1S73  :  a  Statistical  and  Historical  Annual  of  the  Civilized  Worli.  A 

Handbook  for  Politicians  and  Merchants.  By  Frederick  Martin.  CrowK 
Svo.  10s.  Gd.  [TkisUiiy. 

'THE  DEPTHS  of  the  SEA  :  an  Account 

the  General  Results  of  the  Dredging  Cruises  of  H.M.S.  Porcupine  and 
Lirjlitning  during  the  Summers  of  1SU8-G9-70,  under  the  Scientific  Dirc^ioc 
of  Dr.  Carpenter,  F.R.S.,  J.  Gwyn  Jeffreys,  F.R.S.,  and  Dr.  Wvville 
Thomson,  F.R.S.  By  Professor  Wvville  Thomson,  F.R.S.,  Head  of  the 
Scientific  Staff  of  Civilians  in  tlie  Clmltenger  E.xpedition.  Svo.  witb 
numerous  Illustrations  and  Maps,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  31s.  Gd.      INexl  vxiX. 

fTHE   ROMANCE  of  ASTRONOMY.  By 

R.  Kelley  Miller,  M  A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge. 
Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d.  \_Jus'.  rca  'ij. 

AN  ANCIENT   CITY,  and  other  Poems. 

By  A  Native  of  Surrey.   Extra  fcp.  Svo.  fi^.  [Just  ready. 

T>ATTY.     By    Katiierine    S.  Macquoib- 

Cheaper  Edition,  1  vol.  crown  Svo.  Gs.  [This  day. 

"THE   GROWTH  of  the  ENGLISH  CON- 

STITUTION  from  the  Earliest  Times.  By  E.  A.  Freeman',  D.C.U 
Now  and  Revised  Edition,  crown  Svo.  5s.  [Tiiis  day. 

lyriCHAEL  FARADAY.    By  J.  H.  Glad- 

htone,  F.R.S.  New  Edition,  crown  Svo.  with  Portr.iit  engrave  1  bf 
Jeens,  4s.  Cd.  f  t/iis  rlrr'i. 

Contexts:  The  Story  of  his  Life— The  Study  of  his  Character— Th« 
Fruits  of  his  Experience— The  Value  of  his  Discoveries,  Sec. 

TiHE  FOOL  of  QUALITY;  or,  the  History- 

of  Henry,  Earl  of  Moreland.  New  and  revised  Edition,  ith  Biographici; 
Introduction  by  Canon  Kixusley.  Crown  Svo.  Gs.  f  T/iis  day. 

rjANON  KINGSLEY'S  PLAYS  and  PURI- 

TANS,  and  other  Essays.  Reprinted.  Crown  Svo.  with  Portrait  of  Sic 
Walter  Raleigh,  is.  [This  day. 
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INDIAN   PARCELS  TARIFF. 


HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO., 

Mail,  small  and  large  Parcels,  Packages,  and 


65  Cornliill,  London,  receive  at  their  Office,  and  despatch  by  every 

id  Boxes,  for  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Madras,  China,  Japan,  Australia,  Ceylon,  &c. 


RATES   FOR   PARCELS  OR  BOXES. 

To  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  Aden,  or  Galle    Ig.  od.  per  lb. 

To  Straits,  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  or  Australia   Is.  3(j. 

To  any  Post  Towu  iu  any  up-country  part  of  India,  irrespective  of  distance,  Packages  not  exceeding  24  by  12  by  12  Inches  '  " 

measurement,  50  lbs.  weight,  or  £20  value   Is. 

Parcels  or  Boxes  are  in  time  for  the  same  week's  steamer  it  received  at  Ga  Cornhill  on  Tuesday  Morning. 

Contents  and  value  must  be  declared,  for  which  purpose  Henry  S.  Kixg  &  Co.  supply  Declaration  Forms  free  o£  charge. 

Larger  Packages  sent  by  Overland  Mail  Route  or  Suez  Canal,  and  by  other  Steamers  to  all  parts  of  the  World. 


HENRY  S.   KING  &  CO. 

EAST  INDIA,  ARMY,  CIVIL  SERVICE,  AND  COLONIAL  AGENTS,  AND  BANKERS, 

65  CORNHILL  AND  45   PALL   MALL,  LONDON. 

BANKING  AND  INDIA  OFFICE  AGENCY,  45  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
SHIPPING  AND  SUPPLY  DEPARTMENT,  65  COPvNHILL,  E.G. 
BKANCH  FIRMS. 

KING,  KING,  &  CO  BOMBAY.  i  KING,  SEYMOUK,  &  CO  SOUTHAMPTON. 

KING,  HAMILTON,  &  CO  CALCUTTA.  |  KING,  BAILLIE,  &  CO  LIVERPOOL. 


BANKING  AND  AGENCY. 

In  this  department  Drawing  Accounts  are  kept  on  the  usual  London  system.   Deposits  for  fixed  periods  received  on  terms  which  may  be  had  on  application. 
The  business  of  the  Agency  comprises  receiving  and  remitting  all  descriptions  of  Pay,  Allowances,  and  Pensions  ;  the  Investmeut  of  Funds  ;  the  custody  of  Securities ; 
Ecalization  of  Dividends ;  and  the  payment  of  Family  Remittances,  School  Accounts,  cSic.    Drafts  granted  on  the  Indian  Branches. 

SUPPLY. 

Every  description  of  Naval  and  Military  Appointments  and  Clothing,  Mess  Supplies,  and  all  kinds  of  household  and  personal  requisites ;  also  Stationery,  Books, 
Periodicals,  and  Newspapers^  Outfitting  of  Members  of  the  Naval,  Military,  Medical,  and  Civil  Services,  and  others  proceeding  to  the  East. 

PASSENGERS. 

Outward  or  Homeward.— Clearance  and  Transmission,  or  Warehousing  of  Eaggace  arriving  by  Overland  Route,  Suez  Canal,  or  Sailing  Vessels.  Every  attention 
paid  to  Ladies  and  Families ;  and,  if  desired,  arrangements  made  for  the  Education  of  Children. 

King,  Seymour,  &  Co.,  Southampton,  and  King,  Baili.ir,  &  Co.,  Liverpool,  will  attend  Passengers  upon  their  arrival  at  or  departure  from  those  Ports,  and 
instructions  for  the  clearance  or  shipment  of  Baggage  should  be  forwarded  to  them  direct.    Letters,  &c..  for  Passengers  can  be  sent  to  their  care. 

Persons  proceeding  to  India  by  the  various  routes  may  have  Passages  secured  and  Berths  selected  without  trouble  or  additional  charge.  Plans  of  Passenger  Ships  and 
Steamers  forwarded  oa  applicatiou,  and  Passages  negotiated  on  favourable  terms.   Outfits  provided,  Cabins  fitted,  and  Baggage  shipped  aud  insured. 

WAREHOUSING. 

Henry  S.  King  &  Co.  store  Packages  in  their  own  'Warehouse  (which  is  kept  at  an  even  temperature  by  hot  water),  where  every  convenience  will  be  afiorded  for 
their  examination  when  required. 

Goods  and  Baggage  will  be  collected  and  warehoused  upon  moderate  terms,  including  Insurance  against  Fire  if  desired. 

FORWARDING. 

Addresses  registered,  and  Letters  and  Parcels  forwarded  with  despatch.  Goods  shipped  by  Overland  Route,  Suez  Canal,  or  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Goods  and  Presents 
sent  home  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  instructions. 

Packages,  with  full  instructions  as  to  their  disposal,  maybe  sent  direct  to  King,  Seyjiouk,  &  Co.,  Southampton,  or  Kkg,  B.^ilije,  &  Co.,  Liverpool.  Forms  of 
Declaration  for  Customs  and  for  Insurance  can  be  obtained  from  them  or  from  Henry  S.  King  &  Co.,  G5  Cornhill,  Loudon. 


ENGLISH  BRANCHES. 

KING,  SEYMOUR,  &  CO.,  SOUTH  WESTERN  TERMINUS,  SOUTHAMPTON. 
KING,  BAILLIE,  &  CO.,  BATAVIA  BUILDINGS,  LIVERPOOL. 

Henry  S.  Kikg  &  Co.  have  established  the  above-named  Branches  at  Southampton  aud  Liverpool  to  meet  the  growing  requirements  of  their  business,  and  in 
particular  to  enable  them  to  give  personal  attention  to  Passengers  arriving  at  or  leaving  those  Ports. 

Goods  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  Passengers'  Baggage,  either  Outward  or  Homeward,  may  be  sent  direct  to  KiSG,  SEYMOUR,  &  Co.,  or  King,  B.\illie,  &  Co.,  who  will 
forward  them  according  to  instructions. 

Letters  for  Passengers  promptly  delivered  on  board  Steamers  on  arrival  or  before  departure. 


INDIAN  BRANCHES. 


KING,  KING,  &  CO.,  BOMBAY. 

Banking  Accounts  opened  with  Regiments  and  Institutions,  Officers,  and  Members 
of  the  Civil  Services  and  others. 
Deposits  at  Interest  received  for  fixed  periods. 

Drafts  granted,  at  the  current  rates  of  c.\oliange,  upon  the  Corresponding  Firms, 
and  Family  Remittances  arranged. 
Circular  Notes. 
Approved  Bills  piurchascd. 


KING,  HAMILTON,  &  CO.,  CALCUTTA. 

Government  and  other  Securities  purchased  and  sold.    Interest  and  Dividends 
realized.   Socuritics  received  for  sale  custody. 
Pay  and  Pensidus  realized. 

Goods  shipped  to  England,  or  reoeiveil  from  Home  for  transmission. 
Passages  ncgotiateil  by  Overland  Route  or  viil  Suez  Canal. 
Misi'eilaneons  supplies  selected  from  Local  Stores. 
Orders  and  Payments  received  on  account  of  the  Homo  Firm. 


Personal  Agency  business  of  every  description  transacted, 


THE  OVERLAND  MAIL,  a  Summary  of  Home  Intelligence  for 

INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  THE  EAST,  is  published  by  IIe-.nuy  .S.  King  &  Co.  Weekly,  on  Indian  Mail-day,  for  despatch  by  each  Mail,  viA  Brimlisi. 
The  Subscription  to  tlic  "  Overland  M.ail,"  ineludinj;  po.stajjcs,  via  Brindisi,  is  iJDs.  per  annum  (.02  Nos.)  payable  in  advance. 

THE  HOMEWx\ED  MAIL  and  OFFICIAL  GAZETTE,  from 

INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  TIIK  KAST,  is  publislied  by  IIknuv  S.  Kino  S:  Co.  Weekly,  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  each  Overland  Mail  via 
UrindiHi,  and  contains  the  latest  news  from  India,  China,  and  the  ICnstern  Settlements. 

The  Subscription  to  the  "  Homeward  Mail "  is  2Gs.  per  annum  (62  Nos.)  postage  paid,  p.ayable  in  advance. 

THE  WEEK'S  NEWS.    The  best  and  lowest-priced  Summary  of 

NKWH  I'OK  I'AMII.Y  ItlCADINC,  TO  I'OST  ABKOAD.  2d.  j  or,  if  paid  in  advance.  Is.  4d.  n  ludt'-year ;  including  homo  postage,  os.  5d. 
Time  of  publication,  Saturday,  for  tin;  morning  Mails. 


HENliY  S.  KING  &  CO.,  65  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 
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at  the  Omcc,  No.  ItH  BonlhBmploii  Stmol,  blriiiid.  In  llio  I'oriih  of  St.  Paul,  Covont  Uardon,  In  tlio  County  of  MlUdlc«o.\.—&i/H;  day,  t'tbi  uaip  8,  1873. 
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THE  ABDICATION  OF  KING  AMADEO. 

ONE  more  unprecedented  event  has  occurred  in  an  age  of 
surprises.  Sovereigns  have  often  abdicated  before,  as  in 
the  famous  case  of  the  greatest  of  Spanish  Kings ;  but  King 
Amadeo  has  abdicated  not  only  for  himself  and  his  descendants, 
but  on  behalf  of  all  competitors  for  the  throne,  and  for  Royalty 
itself.  When  his  ancestor,  the  first  of  the  House  of  Savoy 
who  bore  the  kingly  title,  abdicated,  his  son  succeeded  in  due 
course  of  inheritance ;  nor  indeed  would  a  community  in 
■which  sound  constitutional  and  national  instincts  prevailed 
allow  any  functionary,  high  or  low,  to  abolish  his  own  office 
by  a  personal  withdrawal  from  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 
If  Spain  preferred  a  Republic,  a  foreign  Prince  ought  not  to 
have  been  invited  to  fill  the  throne ;  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
monarchy  should  not  depend  on  the  judgment  or  caprice  of  any 
single  person.  The  expediency  of  monarchical  institutions 
was  only  three  years  ago  affirmed  by  a  Constituent  Cortes. 
The  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  present  time  derives  its 
authority  fi-om  the  Constitution  which  it  has  now  in  a  pre- 
cipitate panic  summarily  set  aside.  It  is  true  that  the 
circumstances  were  embarrassing,  that  the  majority  of  the 
Assembly  was  pledged  to  resist  the  claims  of  the  various 
Pretenders,  and  that  the  result  of  the  late  experiment  is  not 
encouraging  to  the  choice  of  any  foreign  candidate  for  the 
throne;  yet  it  would  have  been  at  the  same  time  dignified  and 
prudent  to  revert  in  the  first  instance  to  the  provisional  mode 
of  government  which  lasted  from  the  dethronement  of  Queen 
Isabella  to  the  arrival  of  King  Aiiadeo.  Unfortunately  Spanish 
politicians  have  since  the  murder  of  Prim  been  like  sheep 
without  a  shepherd.  Zorp.illa  and  his  colleagues,  though  they 
had  been  supported  during  their  tenure  of  office  by  a  large 
majority  in  the  Cortes,  had  no  guidance  to  offer  to  their  fol- 
lowers, and  shrank  from  responsibility  and  risk.  When  the 
Cortes,  under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  assumed  supreme 
power,  the  Ministers  of  their  choice  tamely  resigned  their 
offices  to  successors  who  had  courage  to  seize  the  opportunity. 
The  great  Republican  orator  Castelar,  who  undertakes  the 
charge  of  the  Foreign  Office,  is  probably  the  real  chief  of 
the  Government.  Seiior  Figueras  attributes  his  own  appoint- 
ment as  President  of  the  Council  to  the  absence  of  Seiior 
Orense  ;  and  he  endeavotirs  to  reassure  himself,  his  colleagues, 
and  the  frightened  Assembly  which  has  called  him  at  random 
to  power,  by  the  expression  of  a  hope  against  hope  that  the 
Republic  may  be  established  for  ever.  It  was  still  more  pre- 
mature to  prophesy  that  other  nations  of  the  Latin  race  would 
follow  the  exJimple  of  establishing  an  institution  which  in 
Spain,  or  rather  in  Madrid,  had  lasted  for  a  few  hours.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  the  Spanish  Republic  may  survive  the 
vice  of  its  origin ;  but  an  unpremeditated  revolution  caused 
by  the  personal  act  of  the  late  Sovereign  is  an  ignominious 
transaction,  boding  little  good  in  the  future. 

King  Amadeo  was  an  honest  and  capable  man,  but  he  has 
declined  the  part  of  a  hero.  After  he  had  accepted  the  throne 
of  Spain  he  ought  to  have  established  his  dynasty,  or  in  a 
persistent  struggle  to  have  demonstrated  to  the  world  that  his 
task  was  impossiVjle.  The  difference  with  his  Ministers 
which  immediately  furnished  a  pretext  for  his  resignation 
would  probably  have  increased  his  popularity  with  the  army. 
General  Cordova,  who  resumes  his  office  in  the  new  Repub- 
lican Cabinet,  had  thought  fit  to  appoint  to  a  high  command  a 
certain  General  Hidalgo,  who  had  given  offence  to  the  army, 
and  especially  to  the  artillery,  by  a  so-called  massacre  which 
he  was  said  to  have  formerly  perpetrated.  Many  Spanish  generals 
have  had  occasion  to  massacre  or  shoot  mutineers ;  but  in  this 
case  the  King  concurred  in  the  objection  to  the  appointment, 
and  he  was  overruled  by  the  Ministry.  Among  many  slights 
and  mortiiicatioDs  which  the  King  had  been  compelled  to  endure, 


the  disregard  of  his  wishes  by  the  Minister  of  War  seems  a 
wholly  inadequate  reason  for  abdication.  It  may  be  con- 
jectured that  the  birth  of  his  son,  an  event  which  might 
perhaps  have  consolidated  his  power,  may  have  been  his  true 
motive  for  withdrawing  from  a  coimtry  in  which  assassination 
is  a  common  political  weapon.  The  King's  personal  courage  has 
been  proved  on  several  occasions ;  but  perhaps  he  may  not  have 
wished  to  expose  his  wife  and  child  to  a  perpetually  recurring 
danger.  That  his  own  position  was  in  the  highest  degree 
irksome  and  painful  was  sufficiently  obvious.  The  mob  was 
taught  to  revile  him,  the  nobility  refused  to  frequent  his 
Court,  the  priests  cursed  the  Liberal  son  of  the  profane  King 
of  Italy,  and  the  politicians  who  had  created  the  vacancy 
which  Amadeo  was  regularly  invited  to  fill  resented  the  pre- 
ponderance of  their  opponents  in  the  Ministry  and  the  Cortes 
by  studied  rudeness  to  the  King  and  Queen.  He  had  no 
friends  in  Spain,  and  he  knew  that  every  action  of  his  life 
would  be  misconstrued ;  but  before  he  entered  on  the  warfare 
of  Royalty  he  ought  to  have  counted  the  cost.  Unless  the 
Prince  hereafter  finds  for  himself  a  career  in  Italy,  he  disap- 
pears henceforth  from  history.  His  short  and  insecure  reign 
throws  a  retrospective  light  on  the  ludicrous  nature  of  the 
quarrel  which  the  Imperial  Government  of  France  with  the 
consent  of  the  nation  fastened  upon  Germany.  It  was  to  pre- 
vent a  disturbance  of  the  balance  of  European  power  by  the 
elevation  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzollern  to  the  tottering 
throne  afterwards  occupied  by  Amadeo  that  the  French 
Government  amidst  tmiversal  applause  thundered  out  its 
defiance  to  Prussia.  Prince  Leopold's  fate  could  not  have 
been  more  inglorious  than  that  of  his  substitute  ;  but  his  in- 
fluence on  the  affairs  of  the  Continent,  if  he  had  become  King 
of  Spain,  would  have  been  wholly  imperceptible. 

The  prospects  of  Spain  are  more  interesting  than  the 
fortunes  of  an  amiable  and  spirited  Prince  who  has  proved 
himself  unequal  to  a  difficult  enterprise.  At  present  the 
most  sanguine  of  Spanish  politicians  can  scarcely  fail  to 
anticipate  disaster.  The  Cortes,  in  their  fright  and  confusion, 
have  proclaimed  a  Republic  before  it  was  possible  to  ascertain 
the  wishes  of  the  coimtry  ;  and  they  have  not  ventured  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  two  Republican  types  which  are  re- 
spectively advocated  by  opposing  factions.  The  centralized 
Republic  of  the  French  kind  is  believed  to  be  more  unpopular 
in  Spain  than  the  federal  Republic  which  has  served  as  a 
pretext  for  more  than  one  insurrection.  A  cross  division  se- 
parates the  comparatively  moderate  Republicans  represented 
by  Castelar  from  the  Socialists  and  Jacobins  who  have  lately 
invented  the  appropriate  title  of  the  Republic  from  Below,  or 
the  Republic  of  the  lowest.  The  property  and  intelligence 
of  the  country  are  hostile  to  Republics  of  every  kind,  although 
they  may  probably  side  for  the  moment  with  the  moderate 
party,  in  the  hope  of  protection  against  the  extreme  revo- 
lutionary faction.  As  might  be  expected,  the  vultures  are 
gathering  to  the  scent  of  the  carcase.  It  is  reported  that 
lormer  members  of  the  French  Commrme  are  hurrying  to 
Madrid  from  Paris  and  Brussels  and  Geneva.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  they  should  persuade  themselves  that  an  oppor- 
tunity has  arisen  for  the  organization  of  anarchy  and  plunder. 
In  a  certain  sense  France  can  afford  to  make  revolutions, 
because  the  machinery  of  administration  is  never  altered 
under  successive  forms  of  government.  The  hereditary 
or  elective  Chief  of  the  Executive  governs  the  country 
through  the  Homo  Office  and  the  Prefects,  whether  Liberty, 
Equality,  and  Fraternity  are  painted  up  at  the  corners  of  the 
streets,  or  society  is  for  the  time  saved  by  the  army.  Never- 
theless the  French  Go  vernment  regards  with  undisguised  anxiety 
the  overthrow  of  constitutional  monarchy  in  Spain.  In  that 
country  there  is  no  definite  or  recognized  depositary  of  supreme 
power  when  an  existing  Government  is  overthrown.  After  the 
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last  revolixtion  a  resolute  soldier  conducted  the  Government 
for  a  time  witli  considerable  success  ;  but  Priji  has  apparently 
left  no  successor;  nor  has  any  statesman  or  general  the 
recognized  authority  which  would  command  willing  obedience. 
It  is  possible  that  universal  uneasiness  may  secure  for  a  short 
time  the  maintenance  of  order.  The  results  of  revolutions 
often  show  themselves  not  on  the  morrow,  but  on  the  day 
after.  The  present  catastrophe  proves  that  the  ex^Dulsion  of 
the  Bourbon  dynasty  was  a  fatal  error.  The  personal  demerits 
of  the  Queen  affected  the  expediency  of  hereditary  succession 
of  the  Crown  as  little  as  the  good  intentions  of  King  Ajiadeo. 
A  Government  which  is  at  the  mercy  of  a  mob  or  of  an 
accident  is  unfit  for  its  functions. 

The  hopes  of  the  Pretenders  and  the  activity  of  foreign 
enemies  will  be  effectually  stimulated  by  the  collapse  of  the 
Savoy  dynasty.  The  Carlists,  who  had  previously  appeared 
in  large  bands,  will  be  justified  in  assuming  that  the  attention 
of  the  generals  and  officers  of  the  regular  army  will  be  dis- 
tracted by  the  political  occurrences  of  the  capital.  Prince 
Alfonso  has  been  despatched  in  haste  from  Vienna  to  Paris 
that  he  may  be  ready  to  profit  by  a  possible  demonstration  in 
his  favour.  If  a  Carlist  Government  is  formed  in  the 
Northern  provinces,  the  Eepublic  will  in  popular  estimation  be 
held  responsible  for  the  temporary  disruption  of  the  State. 
It  is  also  probable  that  the  latest  revolution  may  lead  to  new 
foreign  complications.  The  American  papers  already  com- 
bine with  their  exultation  at  the  establishment  of  another 
Eepublic  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  the  change  may  lead 
to  the  freedom,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  annexation  of  Cuba. 
The  characteristic  candour  of  national  selfishness  in  the 
United  States  has  never  been  more  cynically  displayed.  The 
cosmopolitan  philanthropists  of  America  resemble  a  man 
who,  while  he  congratulates  his  friend  on  an  act  of  generous 
imprudence,  calculates  that  on  the  impending  bankruptcy  he 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  buying  a  picture  which  he  had 
long  coveted  without  a  hope  that  it  would  be  brought  into  the 
market.  If  the  Eepublic  is  maintained  even  for  a  short  time, 
its  supporters  will  not  fail  to  profess  even  a  more  enthusiastic 
patriotism  than  that  which  was  displayed  by  their  predecessors. 
In  their  earliest  utterances  they  have  expressed  a  confidence 
that  the  integrity  of  the  Empire  will  be  preserved  ;  and  it  is 
clear  that  their  language  refers  exclusively  to  Cuba.  The 
Eepublican  party  is  pledged  to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and 
therefore  to  the  removal  of  the  excuses  with  which  the 
Americans  have  lately  thought  fit  to  defend  their  desire  for 
the  annexation  of  Cuba ;  but  the  Spaniards  have  now  received 
notice  that  the  sympathy  of  Transatlantic  Eepublicans  has  no 
tendency  to  allay  or  to  suspend  territorial  cupidity.  A  still 
more  urgent  reason  for  anxiety  is  uncertainty  as  to  the 
indentions  of  the  army.  It  is  not  known  that  any  of  the 
military  chiefs  have  become  converted  to  Eepublican  doctrines, 
nor  was  the  Minister  of  War  himself  a  Eepublican  a  week 
ago.  It  is  at  least  possible  that  the  considerable  force  which 
is  engaged  in  the  harassing  struggle  with  the  Carlists  may 
think  it  pleasanter  to  return  to  Madrid  ;  and  though  Serrano 
and  Topete  have  announced  their  resolution  to  concur  in  the 
preservation  of  order,  they  may  perhaps  afterwards  assert 
their  claim  to  a  share  in  the  determination  of  the  future  form 
of  Government.  Even  if  the  army  submits  for  the  time  to 
the  Eepublic,  its  demeanour  when  it  is  required  to  suppress 
disturbance  and  to  support  the  actual  Government  will  excite 
serious  anxiety.  The  abdication  of  King  Ajiadeo  is  a  just 
retribution  ihv  the  unsteadiness  and  impracticable  obstinacy 
of  all  Spanish  factions.  If  the  extemporized  Eepublic  lives 
and  thrives,  the  well-wishers  of  Spain  will  experience  an 
agreeable  disappointment. 


THE  lEISn  UNIVEESITY  BILL. 

THE  Irish  University  Education  Bill  is  not  unworthy  in 
point  of  comprehensiveness  to  take  rank  with  the  Irish 
Churcli  Act  and  the  Irish  Land  Act.  Like  the  speech  by 
which  it  was  introduced,  it  bears  evident  traces  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  passion  for  detail,  and  of  the  positive  enjoyment 
wliich  he  finds  in  providing  for  all  iniaginaLIe  contingencies. 
Whatever  other  objections  may  bo  brought  against  tlio  Bill, 
it  certainly  cainiot  bo  tudd  that  it  is  hasty  or  ill  cou.sidcred. 
Fault  may  bo  found  with  the  way  in  which  this  or  that 
difficulty  ia  got  over,  but  it  will  not  bo  easy  to  point  out  a 
diiliculty  whicli  has  not  been  foreseen. 

The  hul)ject  of  endowments  has  been  dealt  with  in  tho  way 
•which  has  all  along  seemed  to  us  to  bo  at  once  tlio  aimplest 
and  tlic  most  satisliictory  of  the  alternatives  which  were  open 
to  the  Government.  They  are  all,  so  far  us  they  aro  created 
by  the  Bill,  to  belong  to  tlio  University,  and  not  to  any  par- 


ticular college.  Fellowships,  exhibitions,  and  bursaries  may 
be  held  by  any  matriculated  student  of  the  University  who 
fulfils  the  requisite  conditions  of  residence  and  examination, 
whether  he  be  a  member  of  an  affiliated  college  or  an 
unattached  student.  By  the  side  of  the  endowments  of 
Trinity  College  the  provision  looks  somewhat  poor.  A 
yearly  average  for  the  whole  University  of  two  fellow- 
ships, six  exhibitions,  and  twenty-five  bursaries,  is  hardly 
more  than  is  provided  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  by  some 
of  the  smaller  colleges.  The  fellowships  will  not  be  rich, 
but  they  will  be  rich  enough  ;  i  ,000/.  in  five  annual  in- 
stalments is  a  sufficient  reward  for  the  trouble  of  receiving 
a  good  education.  It  might  be  well  to  reserve  some  power  of 
appropriating  a  further  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  surplus  in 
case  the  endowments  provided  in  the  Bill  should  be  found  to  be 
inadequate.  There  is  no  object  to  which  the  alienated  funds 
of  the  Irish  Church  could  be  more  appropriately  applied  than 
the  promotion  of  the  higher  education.  In  the  matter  of 
endowments  Trinity  College  comes  off  exceedingly  well. 
Considering  the  very  unnecessary  reference  to  some  future 
taxation  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  for 
University  purposes  which  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  a  charac- 
teristic want  of  statesmanlike  tact,  introduced  into  his  speech, 
it  would  not  have  been  surprising  if  the  Bill  had  applied 
this  principle  in  a  much  more  sweeping  manner.  As  it 
is,  the  great  bulk  of  the  endowments  of  the  College 
will  be  preserved  to  it.  This  gain  has  been  evidently 
purchased  by  the  very  frank  acceptance  of  secularism  by  the 
authorities  of  Trinity  College.  It  would  have  been  plainly 
impossible  to  allow  one  Denominational  College  to  retain  any 
public  endowments  unless  others  had  been  admitted  to  the 
enjoyment  of  similar  benefits.  Trinity  College  had  virtually 
the  choice  between  keeping  her  tests  and  keeping  her  revenues, 
and  by  adopting  Mr.  Fawcett's  Bill  she  chose  the  revenues. 
Having  done  so,  she  naturally  renounced  all  claim  to  a  Theologi- 
cal Faculty.  This  is,  very  fairly  and  properly,  to  be  handed  over 
to  the  religious  body  with  which  it  has  always  been  exclusively 
connected — the  Disestablished  Church  of  Ireland.  If  Trinity 
College  had  elected  to  cast  in  her  fortunes  with  the  Dis- 
established Church,  this  severance  would  have  been  unnecessary 
and  inexpedient.  The  voluntary  secularization  of  the  great 
Anglican  College  leaves  the  Government  no  choice  but  to 
reduce  the  Theological  Faculty  to  the  level  of  an  ecclesiastical 
seminary. 

The  provision  for  the  rights  of  conscience  made  in  the  Bil'. 
is  in  all  respects  ample.  Whether  it  will  satisfy  Eoman 
Catholic  complaints  is  another  question.  The  Bill  gives  them 
the  means  of  obtaining  a  University  education  and  a  Univer- 
sity degree  for  their  sons  without  in  any  way  perilling  their 
religious  belief  It  does  this,  first,  by  allowing  the  present 
Eoman  Catholic  University  to  affiliate  itself  as  an  independent 
college  to  the  reconstituted  University  of  Dublin  ;  secondly, 
by  allowing  students,  not  members  of  any  college,  to  ma- 
triculate and  reside  in  the  University,  and  to  enjoy  all  its 
privileges ;  thirdly,  by  various  provisions  against  any  conflict 
between  University  teaching  or  examinations  and  theological 
belief.  The  Eoman  Catholic  students  will  have  as  large  a 
share  of  the  University  endowments  as  their  abilities  will 
enable  them  to  carry  off;  indeed,  inasmuch  as  by  a  very  fair 
provision  holders  of  fellowships  or  scholarships  in  Trinity 
College  may  not  hold  fellowships  or  exhibitions  in  the  Uni- 
versity without  resigning  their  college  preferments,  it  is 
probable  that  the  University  endowments  will  be  mainly 
carried  off  by  Eoman  Catholics.  The  teaching  in  their 
own  college  will  in  no  way  be  interfered  with.  Tho 
necessity  of  passing  the  University  examinations,  and 
the  natural  wish  that  their  men  should  stand  well  in 
examinations  for  exhibitions  and  fellowships,  will  no  doubt 
suffice  to  mainttiin  a  good  standard  of  secular  scholar- 
ship, but  to  this  may  bo  added  as  much  theological  teaching 
as  tho  authorities  think  fit.  The  examinations  in  the  Univer- 
sity will  be  conducted  by  examiners  chosen  by  tho  governing 
body  or  Council  of  tho  University.  Tho  composition  of  this 
Council  has  always  been  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  an  Irish  University  Bill.  When  the  reconstituted  Uni- 
versity has  got  into  working  order — subsequent,  that  is,  to  the 
year  1885 — tho  vacancies  in  the  ordinary  members  of  this 
Council  will  bo  filled  up  alternately  by  the  Crown,  by  tho 
Council  itself,  by  the  Prolessors,  and  by  tho  Senate.  At  first 
the  ordinary  members  will  bo  apiiointed  by  Parliament,  and 
vacancies  occurring  previously  to  1885  will  bo  filled  alternately 
by  tho  Crown  and  by  tho  Council.  Of  course,  if  the  appoint- 
ment by  I'arliamcnt  is  found  to  make  the  passing  of  tlio  Bill 
easier,  that  is  a  very  fair  reason  lor  adhering  to  the  proposal. 
Wo  elioukl  think,  however,  that  it  would  bo  more  likely  to 
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lead  to  irritating  party  divisions  as  to  particular  names ; 
and  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  good  proposal  in  itsell'.  Eitlier 
the  appointment  by  Parliament  is  merely  another  name  for 
appointment  by  the  Crown,  or  it  is  an  appointment  by  a  body 
which  is  singularly  unfit  for  the  purpose.  How  many  members 
of  either  House  of  Parliament  can  undertake  to  say  who  is 
hest  quahfied  by  special  knowledge  and  experience,  by  ability, 
by  character,  by  capacity,  by  induence,  to  guard  and  promote 
the  work  of  University  education  in  Ireland  ?  Yet  these  are 
the  titles  to  a  place  on  the  Council  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
very  properly  proposes  to  recognize.  It  is  quite  true  that 
some  intermediate  process  of  appointment  is  necessary  because 
the  ultimate  mode  of  appointment  cannot  be  applied  until  the 
institutions  which  it  postulates  have  been  created.  But  unless 
the  confidence  of  Parliament  in  the  Government  is  lessened 
to  an  extent  which  would  make  the  passing  of  the  Bill  hope-  \ 
less,  it  might  certainly  be  extended  to  the  nomination  of 
twenty-eight  eminent  Irishmen.  A  provision  which  cannot 
fail  to  excite  considerable  opposition  is  the  exclusion  of 
Philosophy  and  filodern  History  from  the  subjects  taught 
in  the  University  as  distinct  from  the  colleges.  As  regards 
the  latter  of  the  two,  it  ought  no  doubt  to  be  possible 
for  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  to  come  to  an  entire 
agreement  as  to  the  facts,  however  much  they  may 
differ  as  to  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  them.  But 
we  are  still  a  good  way  on  the  Avrong  side  of  this  academical 
millennium,  and  until  it  is  attained  Protestants  will  probably 
dislike  having  their  sons  taught  the  history  of  the  lieforma- 
tion  by  a  Eoman  Catholic  as  much  as  Roman  Catholics  will 
dislike  having  their  sons  taught  the  history  of  the  Popes  by  a 
Protestant.  As  regards  Philosophy,  the  difficulty  is  more 
fundamental,  and  is  likely  to  last  longer.  Proper  views  as  to 
the  method  of  historical  investigation  even  now  occasionally 
bring  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  scholars  into  sub- 
stantial agreement,  but  the  distinctions  between  different 
schools  of  philosophy  admit  of  no  reconciliation,  and  the 
teaching  of  Atheism  is  none  the  less  disliked  by  persons 
of  definite  religious  belief  because  it  comes  Irom  a 
philosophical,  not  a  theological,  chair.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  some  solution  of  the  difficulty  may  yet  be  discovered. 
The  exclusion  of  a  great  subject  from  a  University  course 
must  always  be  matter  for  regret.  In  some  mixed  Univer- 
sities in  Germany  the  difficulty  has  been  met  by  the  institu- 
tion of  double  chairs  in  certain  studies,  and  possibly  there 
might  in  the  University  of  Dublin  be  two  Professors  of  Philo- 
sophy and  two  of  Modern  History,  both  chosen  by  the 
Council,  but  one  always  a  CathoUc  and  the  other  a  Protestant. 

Anything  like  a  complete  examination  of  the  scheme 
must  be  reserved  until  the  Bill  itself  is  in  our  hands.  At  pre- 
sent it  is  enough  to  add  to  these  incidental  criticisms  an  expres- 
sion of  hearty  satisfaction  that  the  proposed  University  is  to 
be  a  teaching  as  well  as  an  examining  body,  and  that,  with 
some  exceptions  which  we  should  be  glad  to  see  removed, 
residence  as  weU  as  examination  are  to  be  exacted  from  all 
students. 


THE  NEGOTIATION  WITH  RUSSIA. 

LORD  GRANVILLE'S  assertion  that  the  result  of  the 
Russian  negotiation  would  be  satisfactory  to  Parliament 
and  to  the  country  is  iully  justified  by  the  correspondence 
which  has  since  been  published.  The  discussion,  which  was 
conducted  throughout  with  perfect  courtesy  on  both  sides, 
ends  with  the  unqualified  acceptance  by  Russia  of  the  original 
proposal  of  the  English  Government.  The  general  principle 
of  the  arrangement  had  been  previously  settled.  In  Prince 
Goktcuakoff's  words,  which  seem  to  be  tacitly  accepted  by 
Lord  Granville,  Afghanistan  had  been  chosen  as  the 
"  intermediary  zone  "  which  was  to  prevent  the  English  and 
Russian  territories  from  coming  into  immediate  contact.  It 
only  remained  to  determine  the  limits  of  the  dominion  which 
.should  be  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  Ameer  of  Caeul. 
The  Russian  Government  declined  to  "  accept  as  a  basis 
"  the  territorial  extension  "  which  Afghanistan  had  attained 
during  parw  of  the  reign  of  Dost  Maiioiimed,  who  is  by  an 
oversight  described  as  the  ibunder  of  the  Afghan  State. 
It  was  consequently  agreed  to  include  only  those  territories 
of  Dost  Mahommed  which  arc  now  in  the  possession  of  Shei-.e 
All  General  Kaufmaxn  had  been  instructed  to  collect 
all  necessary  information ;  but  his  report  had  not  been  re- 
ceived when  the  recent  negotiations  began.  General  ICauf- 
manh  himself  states  that  he  was  unwilling  to  make  inquiries 
through  officers  of  his  own  in  the  disputed  districts,  because 
CTen  a  scientific  mission  "  might  have  created  a  ])anic  in 
"  Afghanistan,  and  would   have  awakened    susi-icions  and 


"  apprehensions  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  India." 
General  Kaufmann  adds  that  in  all  his  communications  with 
Khokan  and  Bokhara,  as  well  as  in  letters  to  the  Ameer  of 
Cabul,  he  has  "  applied  himself  to  dispel  this  bugl)ear  of  a 
"  conflict  between  the  two  Great  Powers."  In  a  memorandum 
he  gives  reasons  for  disputing  the  boundary  which  Lord 
Granville  had  assigned  to  Afghanistan.  The  English  Go- 
vernment held  that  Badakshan  with  Wakshan,  from  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  on  the  east  to  the  junction  of  the  Kokcha  river 
with  the  Amoo  or  Oxus,  ancj  Afghan  Turkestan,  in- 
cluding Balkh,  down  to  a  post  called  the  Khoja  Salee,  belonged 
to  the  Ameer  of  Cabul.  To  the  north-west,  the  sovereignty  of 
Cabul  extends  over  various  districts  between  Afghanistan 
proper  and  the  desert  which  is  inhabited  by  independent 
Turcoman  tribes.  Prince  Gortchakoff  contended  that, 
i  although  the  Ameer  of  Cabul  had  at  various  times  interfered  in 
the  atiairs  of  Badakshan,  he  had  not  exercised  there  the 
rights  of  sovereignty.  The  country  was  governed  by  native 
functionaries,  the  taxes  were  not  collected  by  Afghan  officers 
and,  as  may  be  readily  believed,  the  chiefs  of  Badakshan 
regarded  themselves  as  independent  rulers.  It  was  not,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Russian  Government,  expedient  to  assume  for  the 
purpose  of  the  arrangement  with  England  the  Afghan  title, 
which  was  in  itself  disputed  or  denied.  Badakshan  -was  too 
insignificant  to  quarrel  with  its  neighbours,  whereas  the 
Ameer  of  Cabul,  if  by  his  possession  of  Badakshan  he 
were  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  Northern 
Khanates,  might  be  tempted  to  encroach  on  Kashgar,  Khokan, 
and  Bokhara.  Prince  Gortchakoff  also  disputed  the  actual 
possession  by  the  Ameer  of  the  districts  on  the  North- Western 
fi-ontier  enumerated  by  Lord  Granville  ;  but  he  admitted 
that  the  annexation  of  the  region  between  the  Ameer's  territ- 
ories and  the  desert  would  beconvenient  or  unobjectionable. 

According  to  General  Kaufmann's  memorandum,  during  the 
reign  of  Dost  Mahommed  one  of  his  sons  had  compelled 
Badakshan  to  pay  a  tribute,  and  Suere  Ali  now  receives  a 
small  annual  payment  from  the  chiefs  of  the  province  whom 
he  had  assisted  in  an  attack  on  a  previous  ruler.  It  is  added 
that  Shere  Ali  with  difficulty  keeps  up  a  show  of  autho- 
rity in  Badakshan ;  and  that  a  recognition  of  his  title  by 
England  and  Russia  would  encourage  him  to  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  Bokhara.  Wakhan,  a  remote  district  on  the  sources 
of  the  Amoo,  is  a  dependency  of  Badakshan,  but  General 
Kaufmann  states  that  it  has  no  direct  relations  to  the 
Ameer  of  Cabul.  The  subsequent  course  of  the  nego- 
tiation suggests  the  conjecture  that  the  Russian  objec- 
tions were  advanced  for  the  purpose  of  being  at  a  later 
period  gracefully  withdrawn.  It  must  have  been  obvious 
to  both  parties  to  the  controversy  that  the  legal  or  practical 
claim  of  Shere  Ali  on  an  outlying  province  had  little 
bearing  on  the  settlement  which  was  to  be  made  between 
the  two  great  Powers.  It  was  the  object  of  the  English 
Government  to  interpose  Badakshan  and  Wakhan  between 
the  Khanates  under  Russian  influence  and  Afghanistan,  and 
the  Russians  were  not  unwilling  to  accept  the  principle, although 
they  raised  objections  in  detail.  In  answer  to  General  Kauf- 
mann's statement,  Lord  Granville  explains  that  the  Ameer 
had,  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  arranged  that  the  taxes  of 
Badakshan  should  be  collected  by  native  officials,  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  himself  through  a  local  Governor  whom  he  had 
appointed.  The  Ameer  expressly  reserved  the  right  of  altering 
this  arrangement,  and  of  amalgamating  the  revenues  of  the 
province  with  those  of  the  Afghan  State.  Such  was  the 
ostensible  answer  to  the  Russian  argument,  but  it  was  more  to 
the  purpose  to  explain  that  the  object  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment in  subjecting  Badakshan  to  the  sovereignty  of  Cabul  was 
not  to  encourage  any  disturbance  of  the  peace  in  Central  Asia. 
The  English  Government,  on  the  contrary,  undertakes  to  re- 
strain the  Ameer  by  all  the  influence  which  it  can  exercise 
from  any  attempt  to  extend  his  dominions.  Relying  on  this 
assurance,  and  "  considering  the  greater  facilities  which  the 
"  British  Government  possesses  for  collecting  precise  data,  and 
"  above  all  considering  our  wish  not  to  give  this  question  of 
"  detail  more  importance  than  is  due  to  it,  "the  Russian  Govern- 
ment accepts  the  line  of  boundary  laid  down  by  England. 
Prince  Gortchakoff  states  that  his  Government  "  is  the  more 
"  inclined  to  this  act  of  courtesy  as  the  English  Government  en- 
"  gages  to  use  all  its  influence  with  Shere  Ali  in  order  to  induce 
"  him  to  maintain  a  peaceful  attitude.  This  uifluence  is  indis- 
"putable.  It  is  based  not  only  on  the  material  and  moral 
"ascendency  of  England,  but  on  the  subsidies  for  which  Shere 
"  Ali  is  indebted  to  her."  Tiie  despatch  is  dated  January  31, 
after  the  result  of  General  Sciiouvalow's  mission  was  known  at 
St.  Petersburg.  No  correspondence  with  the  special  envoy  is 
published,  probably  because  he  bore  the  character  of  a  personal 
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representative  of  the  Emperor.  The  assurances  as  to  the 
Khiva  expedition  which  were  quoted  by  Lord  Granville  in 
the  House  of  Lords  were  probably  verbal. 

It  appears  that  the  supposed  designs  of  Russia  on  the  in- 
dependence of  Persia  formed  no  part  of  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion. In  the  official  Journal  of  St.  Petersburg  it  is  accurately 
stated  that  the  independence  of  Persia  is  guaranteed  by  express 
treaties  between  Eussia  and  England,  nor  was  this  subject 
matter  directly  connected  either  with  the  proposed  expedition 
to  Khiva,  or  with  the  determination  of  the  boundary  of  Afghan- 
istan. Everything  for  which  Lord  Clarendon  and  Lord  Gran- 
ville had  been  contending  has  now  been  conceded  by 
Eussia;  and  it  is  not  a  sufficient  objection  to  a  diplo- 
matic agreement  that  it  does  not  cover  or  preclude  all 
possible  causes  of  future  difference.  It  is  something  to 
have  obtained  an  imdertaking  that  Eussia  will  not  seek  to 
interfere  with  Afghanistan  as  long  as  the  Ameer  abstains 
from  encroaching  on  the  territories  of  the  Khanates.  Shere 
Ali  lias  always  shown  that  he  understands  the  value  of 
English  support;  and  his  successors  will  be  fully  aware  that 
by  meddling  with  Bokhara  or  Khokan  they  would  forfeit  the 
protection  of  England,  There  is  no  danger  that  any  English 
or  Indian  Government  will  adopt  the  rash  suggestion  that 
Cabul  should  be  permanently  occupied  by  English  troops. 
The  Eussians  would  not  unreasonably  regard  such  an  opera- 
tion as  inconsistent  with  the  recent  understanding ;  and  in 
case  of  war  they  would  at  once  be  welcomed  as  liberators  by 
half  the  population  of  Afghanistan.  The  protest  of  zealous 
writers  against  the  policy  of  confiding  in  Eussia  is  both 
ungracious  and  unreasonable.  There  is  no  reason  why 
English  statesmen  should  be  lulled  to  sleep,  but  it  is  neither 
dignified  nor  courteous  to  take  the  present  occasion  for  betray- 
ing oifensive  suspicions.  If  it  is  true  that  the  strength  of  the 
Eussian  army  in  Asia  is  exaggerated  in  popular  belief,  there 
is  the  less  ground  for  apprehension.  It  would  be  but  reason- 
able to  wait  for  some  Iresh  menace  or  cause  for  alarm  before 
the  English  Government  is  urged  to  take  additional  precau- 
tions. No  reference  is  made  in  the  correspondence  to  Eastern 
Turkestan,  where  it  is  possible  that  political  or  commercial 
rivalry  may  hereafter  arise.  The  supremacy  of  Eussia  in 
other  parts  of  Central  Asia  is  not  formally  recognized, 
though  it  is  perhaps  taken  for  granted  in  the  corre- 
spondence. It  is  not  necessary  to  anticipate  the  possible 
claim  of  Eussia  to  exclusive  influence  in  a  country  which  is 
nearer  to  India  than  to  the  existing  Eussian  possessions. 
The  vigilance  which  has  been  shown  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment will  be  appreciated  by  Russia.  It  will  be  clearly 
understood  that  any  dangerous  approach  to  India  will  be 
summarily  resisted,  unless  a  friendly  arrangement  obviates 
the  risk.  It  is  on  the  whole  convenient  that  differences  should 
be  amicably  arranged ;  and  that,  even  while  they  exist,  they 
should  be  discussed  in  temperate  and  courteous  language. 
The  Eussian  journals  are  in  some  degree  to  blame  for  the 
irritation  which  prevailed  in  England  before  Lord  Granville 
made  his  recent  statement.  The  Eussian  Government  on  the 
other  hand  has  thrown  no  impediment  in  the  way  of  a  friendly 
solution.  It  is  not  the  moment  for  recapitulating  in  hostile 
language  all  the  grounds  of  jealousy  which  may  exist  between 
England  and  Eussia. 


THE  LORD  ClIANCELLUK'S  PLAN. 

ONE  more  Loud  Cuancellor  has  grappled  with  the  sub- 
ject of  the  consolidation  of  our  Courts  of  Justice,  and 
the  fusion,  as  it  is  called,  of  Law  and  Equity.  Nothing  could 
be  more  lucid  than  Lord  Seluokne's  sketcli  of  the  past  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  cope  with  this  thorny  subject,  or 
more  satisfactory  than  his  statement  of  the  objects  to  which 
Euch  a  rclbrm  should  be  directed.  But  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
the  subject  that  the  success  of  any  measure,  and  indeed  its 
very  nii^aning  and  essence,  must  depend  upon  the  machinery 
adopted  for  giving  it  effect;  and  until  the  actual  Bill,  and  what 
will  be  much  more  important,  the  schedule  of  rules  which  it 
is  proposed  to  anue.K  to  it,  have  been  produced,  it  would  be  pre- 
mature to  pronounce  any  definite  opinion  as  to  the  sufficiency, 
or  even  as  to  the  tendency  and  character,  of  the  changes 
wliich  Lord  SELDoitNE  proposes  to  introduce  into  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  The  speech  in  which  the  Lord  Chancellor 
introduced  the  subject  said,  and  for  the  most  part  said  clearly 
and  well,  all  that  could  bo  looked  for  in  a  preliminary 
fxplanation ;  and  yet  it  would  bo  quite  possible  for  two  drafts- 
men to  frame  two  iiilla  with  scheduleB  of  procedure  each  of 
which  should  fiiithlully  follow  the  lines  laid  down  in  the 
opening  address,  though  the  result  might  bo  to  iiroduco  two 


schemes  of  reform,  not  only  widely  differing  from  one  another, 
but  in  the  most  direct  and  startling  antagonism.  We  shall  wait 
therefore  till  we  have  seen  the  Bill  before  venturing  on  any 
detailed  consideration  of  the  Chancellor's  project,  and  indeed 
it  would  be  equally  unwise  and  unfair  to  attempt  to  criticize 
a  statement  the  meaning  of  which  cannot  possibly  be  grasped 
without  reference  to  the  scheme  which  it  is  intended  to  re- 
commend. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  on  which  we  need  not  defer  our 
congratulations.  Mindful  of  the  dangers  which  proved  f;\tal  to 
his  predecessor's  BiU,  Lord  Selborne  has  determined  to  intro- 
duce a  complete  Bill  dealingwith  the  whole  subject  of  procedure, 
and  not  to  evade  the  real  difficulties  of  the  case  by  dele- 
gating to  any  judicial  or  other  Committee  the  function  of 
remodelling  the  administration  of  justice.  In  other  respects 
we  can  scarcely  as  yet  do  more  than  guess  how  far  the  mea- 
sure now  introduced  will  differ  in  substance  from  the  Bills  of 
1870;  but  we  are  glad  to  see  that  Lord  Selborne  emphati- 
cally adopts  the  view  for  which  we  then  contended — that  it  was 
the  duty  of  Parliament  itself  to  effect  this  great  reform,  and 
not  to  entrust  legislative  powers  of  a  revolutionary  character 
(not  using  the  word  in  any  bad,6ense)  either  to  the  entire  body 
of  Judges,  or  to  a  Committee  to  be  selected  by  the  Chancellor. 
But  for  this  unfortunate  defect  the  Bills  of  1870  might  have 
led  to  the  reform  into  which  Lord  Selborne's  measure  may — 
with  the  assistance  which  Lord  Hatherley,  we  trust,  will  soon 
be  able  to  render — ultimately  ripen,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  the  risk  of  shipwreck  on  this  rock,  at  any  rate,  is  not 
again  to  be  incurred.  What  the  Chancellor  says  upon  this 
point  will  commend  itself  to  men  of  every  school  of  opinion : — 
"  In  the  Bills  which  Lord  Hatherley  introduced  ini  870  he  ad- 
"  hered  to  a  main  outline  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
"  mission,  and  did  not  attempt  to  fill  up  that  outline,  or  show 
"  how  the  general  scheme  laid  down  was  to  be  put  into  opera- 
"  tion.  That  was  to  have  been  done  by  rules  framed  by  an 
"  authority  which  itself  was  tha  object  of  much  criticism ; 
"  but  the  discussions  which  took  place  in  reference  to  those 
"  Bills  showed,  that,  while  there  was  a  favourable  disposition 
"  towards  the  formation  of  a  High  Court,  it  was  felt  that  in 
"  a  matter  of  such  importance  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
"  know  how  the  scheme  was  to  be  worked  out,  and  that  any- 
"  thing  in  the  nature  of  a  skeleton  scheme  could  not  be  re- 
"  garded  as  satisfactory.  It  was  felt  that  it  was  not  desirable 
"  to  delegate  to  an  external  authority — even  were  that  autho- 
"  rity  itself  beyond  criticism — the  making  of  rules  to  work 
"  the  scheme  out.  That  criticism  commended  itself  to  every 
"  one  conversant  with  the  subject." 

We  rejoice  in  this  declaration  as  removing — once  for 
all,  let  us  hope — the  most  serious  peril  to  which  our 
institutions  could  be  exposed,  that  of  being  handed 
over  to  be  refashioned  ad  libitum  by  any  select  bodies 
invested  for  the  purpose  with  despotic  powers.  With  this 
pledge,  we  may  rest  satisfied  that  whatever  changes  are  con- 
templated will  be  openly  proposed,  and  no  doubt  fully  dis- 
cussed, before  they  receive  the  stamp  of  legislative  ap2:)roval. 
Nor  will  the  discussion  be  Avithout  fruit ;  for,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  known  type  of  his  mind.  Lord  Selborne 
recognizes,  more  fully  perhaps  than  some  of  his  predecessors 
would  have  been  disposed  to  do,  the  necessity  of  basing 
legislation  upon  well  matured  public  opinion,  "  It  is,"  he 
rightly  says,  "  probably  a  universal  law — certainly  a  general 
"  law — concerning  all  legislative  matters  of  importance  in 
"  this  country,  that  they  depend  on  the  gradual  formation  of 
"  opinion  founded  on  experience,  and  if  that  is  proved  in  any 
"  class  of  measures,  it  is  emphatically  proved  in  those 
"  measures  called  improvements,  or  amendments  of  the  law, 
"  ,  ,  ,  .  Time  is  required — and  on  the  whole  1  think  it  is 
"  good  that  time  should  bo  required — to  bring  opinion  on  these 
"  subjects  to  the  maturity  necessary  for  sound  legislation," 
A  man  of  Lord  Selborne's  power,  approaching  his  task  in 
the  spirit  indicated  by  the  passages  wc  have  cited,  and  indeed 
by  the  general  tenor  of  his  speech,  ought  ultimately,  if  not 
nnmcdiately,  to  succeed  in  harvesting  that  crop  of  law  reform 
which  has  been  gradually  growing  and  ripening  under  many 
seasonable,  chequered  by  not  a  few  unseasonable,  lufluonces. 
Whoever  may  have  the  honour  of  introducing  the  Bills  which 
may  some  day  pass,  the  credit  of  maturing  the  measure  will 
belong,  as  Lord  Selborne  justly  and  gracefully  acknowledged, 
to  all  the  eminent  men  whose  labours  have  contributed  to  the 
disentanglement  of  our  tangled  skein  of  judicial  administra- 
tion. 

Perhaps,  in  accordance  with  what  wo  liavo  already  inti- 
mated, it  would  be  as  well  to  abstain  from  all  remarks  at 
present  upon  a  scheme  which  is  not  yet  fully  before  us,  and 
what   wo   have    to    say   must   bo   taken   as   subject  to 
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Large  possible  modifications  after  considering  the  Bill 
and  its  schedule.  But  there  is  one  point  on  which  the 
Chascelloh's  speech  is  singularly  provocative  of  inquiry. 
He  points  at  "  the  fusion  of  Law  and  Equity  "  as  the  grand 
object  of  the  whole  project ;  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  gather  the 
sense  in  which  he  understands  these  often  misused  words,  or 
to  guess  how  far  the  fusion  is  to  be  nominal  and  how  far 
real,  or  whether  we  are  to  look  for  anything  more  than  the 
sort  of  mock  fusion  which  is  exhibited  in  the  County  Courts, 
where  two  entirely  distinct  systems  of  jurisprudence  are 
administered  with  no  more  connexion  than  is  derived  from  the 
fact  that  the  local  Common  Law  judge  of  Monday  happens  to 
be  the  person  who  on  Tuesday  fills  the  role  of  a  local  Vice- 
Chancellor.  Doubling  a  part  is  not  the  same  thing  as  fusing 
two  characters,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  mischievous  form 
■which  a  desire  for  theoretical  or  apparent  unification  could  take. 
"We  do  not  suppose  that  Lord  Selborne  is  blind  to  this,  and  we 
expect  to  find  in  his  Bill  that  the  proposed  fusion  is  to  be 
something  more  than  nominal.  At  the  same  time,  the  justice 
of  his  observation,  that  some  of  the  distinctions  between  Law 
and  Equity  represent  realities  which  cannot  be  ignored  or  con- 
founded, is  one  which,  though  well  recognized  by  all  who  are 
familiar  with  the  subject,  has  been  too  much  overlooked  by 
frothy  declaimers  on  the  defects  of  our  jurisprudence.  The 
same  Court  may  in  future  recognize  the  possessory  ownership 
of  the  trustee  and  the  beneficial  ownership  of  the  cestui  que 
trust ;  but  the  two  kinds  of  ownership  must  continue  to  exist 
for  the  convenience  of  society,  though  we  are  not  quite  sure 
that  it  will  be  desirable  to  maintain  the  old  designations  of 
legal  and  equitable  estate.  This,  however,  is  a  detail  as  to 
which  a  good  deal  might  be  said  on  either  side ;  but  it  is 
well  to  see  a  plain  recognition  of  the  truth  that  the  fusion 
of  Law  and  Equity  means  something  more  than  a  hocus- 
pocus  transformation  scene  effected  by  a  vague  section  in  an 
Act  of  Parliament. 

There  is  another  danger  which  we  also  hope  Lord  Selboune 
will  be  found  to  have  escaped.  Nothing  would  be  easier  than 
to  satisfy  the  cry  for  theoretical  symmetry  in  the  law  by  a 
mere  transfer  of  jurisdiction.  For  example,  an  Act  of 
ParUament  might  simply  abolish  all  Courts  of  Common  Law 
as  administering  an  inadequate  and  obsolete  jurisprudence, 
and  enact  that  for  the  future  Courts  of  Equity  should  exercise 
jurisdiction  over  all  subjects,  using  their  own  accustomed 
methods  of  procedure.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  similar  en- 
actment might  abolish  Courts  of  Equity  and  direct  Courts  of 
Law  to  administer  all  equitable  relief.  Either  of  these 
methods  would  be  only  a  mock  fusion,  for  long  experience 
has  shown  that  the  transplanted  principles  will  not  readily 
take  root  in  an  alien  soil.  The  principles  of  the  Common 
Law,  and  to  a  still  greater  degree  the  principles  of  Equity, 
rest  in  the  traditions  of  the  respective  Courts.  For  many  years 
Courts  of  Law  have  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  equitable 
jurisdiction,  and  Courts  of  Equity  have  been  allowed  to  employ 
the  Common  Law  method  of  trying  causes  by  viva  voce 
evidence  with  the  assistance  (as  it  is  supposed  to  be)  of 
twelve  unprofessional  assessors.  But  little  or  nothing  has 
come  of  it.  The  best  equitable  pleas  in  the  world  have 
ended  in  failure  partly  because  the  machinery  of  Courts  of 
Law  was  imsuitable  to  equitable  relief,  but  to  a  much  greater 
extent  because  Equity  doctrines  and  Equity  authorities  lost 
their  essence  and  their  force  when  presented  to  a  Common 
Law  Bench.  So  in  Courts  of  Equity  the  practice  of  taking 
evidence  viva  voce  never  fully  established  itself,  partly  because 
k  was  found  to  occupy  three  or  four  times  as  many  judicial 
hours  as  the  Court  of  Chancery  could  dispose  of  without 
doubling  or  trebling  its  staff  of  judges,  and  partly  also  because 
the  Bench  showed  very  little  inclination  to  encourage  the 
unaccustomed  practice.  Any  error  of  this  description  would 
be  the  most  fatal  that  could  be  committed.  The  first  condition 
of  any  successful  fusion  must  be  to  see  that  the  parent  stock, 
whether  of  Common  Law  doctrine  or  Equity  doctrine,  is  not 
mutilated  or  destroyed  before  the  transplanted  offshoot  has 
fairly  taken  root. 


AMERICAN  SMARTNESS. 

THE  Alabama  question,  now  happily  converted  into  a 
domestic  controversy  in  the  United  States,  has  assumed 
a  form  which  is  both  amusing  and  instructive.  It  might  have 
been  supposed  that  the  distribution  among  the  claimants  of 
the  damages  awarded  at  Geneva  was  an  easy  and  simple  trans- 
action. The  American  counsel  and  agents  succeeded  in  satis- 
lying  the  Arbitrators  by  evidence  that  the  claims,  including 
interest,  amounted  to  about  3,250,000/.;  and  their  state- 
ments must  have  approximately  shown  the  separate  items 


due  to  every  claimant  which  collectively  constituted  the  total 
sum.  By  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  the 
Arbitrators  might,  if  they  had  thought  fit,  have  left  the 
amount  to  be  determined  by  a  Board  of  Assessors,  which 
would  in  that  case  have  been  "  appointed  to  ascertain  and  de- 
"  termine  what  claims  are  valid,  and  what  amounts  shall  be 
"  paid  by  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States  on  account  of 
"  the  liability  arising  from  failure  [in  fulfilment  of  duty]  as 
"  to  each  vessel."  The  Arbitrators  chose  the  alternative  of 
awarding  a  sum  in  gross,  which  was  evidently  intended  both 
by  the  framers  of  the  Treaty  and  by  the  Tribunal  to 
correspond  with  the  amount  of  valid  claims.  The  Senate  of 
the  United  States  has  accordingly  passed  a  Bill  appointing  a 
Commission  for  distributing  the  amount  to  be  paid  under 
the  Geneva  Award ;  but  it  has  appeared  to  the  leaders  of  the 
majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  agents  of 
the  United  States  had  not  during  the  litigation  exhausted 
the  possibilities  of  sharp  practice  and  litigious  perversity. 
General  Butler,  as  the  organ  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, has  reported  to  the  House  a  Bill  which  practically 
affirms  that  the  English  Government  was  cheated,  that  the 
Geneva  Arbitrators  were  tricked,  and  that  the  persons  who 
had  suffered  injuries  from  the  inculpated  cruisers  ought 
now  to  be  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  a  fraud  to  which  they  may 
perhaps  have  been  parties.  The  object  of  the  Bill  is  to 
secure  for  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  portion  of  the 
damages  which  were,  in  accordance  with  the  contention  of  the 
American  counsel,  awarded  for  injuries  inflicted  on  private 
American  citizens.  It  must  be  admitted  that  General  Butler 
is  probably  not  influenced  by  patriotic  cupidity  in  his  attempt 
to  secure  for  the  Treasury  a  portion  of  the  spoil.  The  amount 
awarded  was,  as  he  perhaps  correctly  argues,  larger  than  the 
total  sum  proved  to  be  due  for  Direct  Claims,  and  there- 
fore he  contends  that  the  surplus  was  after  all  granted  by  the 
Arbitrators  in  satisfaction  of  the  Indirect  Claims  which  they  had 
never  taken  into  consideration,  and  which  had  been  formally 
withdrawn  by  the  American  counsel  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  inquiry.  That  the  damages  demanded  for  losses 
by  American  citizens  were  considerably  larger  than  the  sum 
awarded  is  a  consideration  which  was  not  likely  to  weigh  with 
General  Butler.  He  probably  thinks  that  a  deliberate  and 
successful  attempt  to  delude  an  international  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion redounds  to  the  credit  of  any  lawyer  by  whom  it  may  have 
been  practised.  That  a  trustee  should  obtain  damages  and 
then  refuse  to  pay  them  over  to  the  person  beneficially  entitled 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  exorbitant  in  amount,  and  that 
they  were  obtained  by  misrepresentation,  is  a  proceeding 
which  General  Butler  could  not  fail  to  appreciate  and  ap- 
prove. It  is  well  that  the  English  nation  and  Government 
are  wholly  unconcerned  with  the  latest  aftergrowth  of  Amer- 
ican smartness.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  Mr.  Adams's 
opinion  on  a  proposal  which  implies  that  he  and  his  colleagues 
were  either  parties  to  or  victims  of  a  fraud. 

Some  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  of 
the  Senate  will  be  at  present  too  much  occupied  with  the 
defence  of  their  private  conduct  to  enter  heartily  into  the 
prosecution  of  General  Butler's  ingenious  project.  Some 
of  the  most  eminent  Republican  politicians  have  unfortu- 
nately suffered  by  the  exposure  of  a  system  of  pecuniary 
corruption  which  is  probably  not  an  isolated  experiment 
on  the  virtue  of  Congress.  Mr.  Oakes  Ames,  a  member 
of  the  House  and  an  active  promoter  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railway,  appears  some  time  since  to  have  sold,  on  un- 
accountably favourable  terms,  shares  in  an  undertaking  called 
the  Credit  Mobilier,  to  twelve  conspicuous  politicians  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  Congress  had;  assisted  the  Railway  by 
grants  of  12,800  acres  of  land  for  every  mile  of  line,  and  also 
by  a  subsidy  or  loan  of  i6,oooZ.  per  mile  in  the  mountain 
districts,  and  of  3,300/.  in  the  plains.  The  promoters  after- 
wards found  means  to  persuade  Congress  to  issue  bonds  for 
the  cost  of  the  undertaking  with  a  first  charge  upon  the 
revenues.  By  this  operation  they  practically  converted  the 
Government  loan  into  a  free  gift,  and  they  then  proceeded  to 
form  themselves  into  a  financial  Association,  called  the  Credit 
Mobilier,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  line.  By  the  sale  of  the  land  and  of  the 
United  States  securities  which  had  been  granted  to  the  Rail- 
way Company,  the  Credit  Mobilier  was  enabled  to  divide  in 
one  year  1,505  per  cent,  on  its  capital,  and  it  was  naturally 
thought  expedient  to  secure  so  profitable  an  enterprise 
against  inconvenient  investigation.  For  this  purpose  Mr. 
Oakes  Ames,  as  agent  to  the  Company,  assigned  to 
several  virtuous  and  prominent  members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  at  par,  shares  in  the  Credit  Mobilier  carrying 
dividend   to   the   amount   of   fifteen   times* the  nominal 
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price.  In  some  cases  the  purchase-money  was  deducted  from 
the  dividend,  so  that  the  share  and  the  residue  of  the  profit 
were  handed  over  without  pecuniary  consideration.  The 
discovery  of  the  corrupt  bargain  seems  to  have  been  due  to 
the  acuteness  of  Liberal  opponents  of  the  llepublican  party 
during  the  Presidential  contest ;  but  in  tlie  midst  of  universal 
calumny  and  vituperation  a  well-founded  charge  is  naturally 
attributed  to  the  malignity  of  partisans.  The  members  of 
Congress  who  were  accused  unanimously  and  positively 
denied  the  truth  of  the  statement ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find 
that  one  of  their  number,  Mr.  Blaine,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Kepresentatives,  has  been  able  to  establish  his  innocence. 
Among  those  who  have  been  less  fortunate,  the  most  con- 
spicuous are  Mr.  Schuyler  Colfax,  late  Vice-President  of  the 
Eepublic,  and  Mr.  Henky  Wilson,  actual  Vice-President. 
As  their  original  defence,  consisting  in  a  direct  traverse  of 
the  charge,  has  been  found  untenable,  the  inculpated  patriots 
now  fall  back  on  the  argument  that  their  acceptance  of 
gifts  cannot  be  shown  to  have  affected  their  political 
conduct.  It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  prove  that  they  have 
honourably  performed  their  part  in  a  dishonourable  trans- 
action. They  had  the  power  of  conferring  on  the  Credit 
Mobilier  Company  and  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  large 
benefits  at  the  public  expense ;  and  one  or  both  of  those 
Corporations  thought  it  worth  while  to  offer  large  bribes, 
which  were  accepted  probably  without  any  distinct  promise 
of  services  to  be  rendered  in  return.  In  such  a  case  the  mis- 
conduct of  a  judge  or  legislator  is  generally  inferred  from  his 
acts,  and  if  the  delinquents  intended  rather  to  defraud 
the  bribing  Company  than  to  abuse  their  legislative  powers, 
the  moral  estimate  of  their  character  and  conduct  will  not  be 
materially  altered.  It  is  intei-esting  to  remark  the  natural 
connexion  between  unscrupulous  political  subserviency  and 
liability  to  direct  pecuniary  corruption.  Mr.  Schuyler 
Colfax  was  the  Speaker  who  formally  welcomed  the 
Fenian  conspirators  on  -the  floor  of  the  House.  Votes  and 
popularity  were  to  be  obtained  by  a  gross  violation  of  inter- 
national courtesy  and  public  decency,  as  money  was  to  be 
acquired  by  a  prostitution  of  the  influence  of  the  second 
public  officer  in  the  Eepublic.  Disinterested  foreign  bystan- 
ders will  share  the  amusement  which  the  exposure  of  the 
Credit  Mobilier  fi-aud  has  caused  in  the  United  States,  though 
some  of  them  will  suffer  a  vicarious  remorse  on  behalf  of  a 
community  which  seems  to  repudiate  all  responsibility  for  the 
acts  of  those  whom  it  delights  to  honour  with  official  promo- 
tion. 

It  is  worth  the  while  of  English  advocates  of  democratic 
change  to  study  the  operation  of  universal  suffrage  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions.  In  the  United  States  the  system 
is  a  necessary  result  of  the  structure  of  society  ;  and  the  bulk 
of  the  constituency  is,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  once  said,  not  a  mob, 
but  a  landed  democracy.  In  the  rural  districts  of  the  more 
settled  States  it  would  probably  be  impossible  to  buy  a  vote 
at  an  election,  even  if  the  great  number  of  the  electors  were 
not  in  itself  sufficient  to  prevent  direct  bribery.  The  majority 
of  the  electors  are  personally  honest,  and  on  the  average  they 
are  probably  better  educated  than  the  population  of  England 
or  of  any  European  country  except  Northern  Germany.  Their 
liault  is  that,  having  no  upper  class  to  lead  them,  they  are  indif- 
ferent to  character  and  station  in  their  choice  of  legislators  ;  and 
it  is  their  misfortune  that  they  arc  helpless  in  the  hands  of  pro- 
fessional managers  of  elections.  Corruption  begins  with  the 
agents  who  organize  primary  assemblies  and  who  draw.uj)  lists 
of  candidates,  and  it  culminates  in  the  purchase  of  members. 
It  is  thought  easier  and  cheaper  to  buy  a  State  Assembly  or 
Senate,  or  even  to  give  bribes  to  members  of  Congress,  than 
to  waste  money  on  elections.  At  the  abortive  trial  of  Tweed 
in  New  York,  one  of  his  dependents  stated  that  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  carrying  large  sums  to  Albany  on 
behalf  of  hia  employer  for  tlie  purpose  of  buying  votes. 
The  culprit  himself  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  Senate, 
having  been  elected  by  a  largo  majority  after  the  public 
exposure  of  his  frauds.  It  is  absurd  to  claim  for  English- 
men a  higher  moral  condition  than  that  whidi  prevails  in 
corresponding  classes  in  the  United  States.  The  didcrence 
between  the  two  countries  is  that  equality  and  universal 
Bufl'ragc  Ijring  tlio  scum  to  the  top.  licspectable  citizens 
refuse  to  associate  in  private  willi  the  reprobates  and  swin- 
dlers who  may  bo  tlicir  representatives  in  a  State  Legis- 
lature, or  who  may  sit  on  the  judicial  bencli ;  but  either  thoy 
Buffer  no  shock  from  the  cxi)o.suro  of  successive  scandals, 
or  tliey  arc  powerless  to  prevent  the  mischief.  The  journals, 
which  in  some  degree  suj)ply  the  ])lace  of  more  healthy  in- 
stitutioMH,  unfortunately  confine  their  denunciations  to  mciu- 
bera  of  llie  parly  wiiich  they  may  rcsimctively  Imppen  to 


oppose.  Mr.  Colfax  will  escape  the  censure  of  orthodox 
Republicans ;  and  the  invectives  of  Liberal  or  Democratic 
critics  will  be  explained  by  political  hostility.  The  story  of 
the  Credit  Mobiher  and  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  illustrates, 
and  in  some  degree  explains,  the  character  of  the  BUI  for  the 
distribution  of  the  Alabama  damages  which  has  been  framed 
by  the  J udiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


THE  PARLIAMENTARY  NOTICE-PAPER. 

THE  notice-paper  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  Session  produces  the  same  repulsive  impression 
of  staleness  which  is  suggested  by  a  street  hoarding  or  the 
advertisement  board  at  a  railway  station.  As  it  must  be 
assumed  that  advertisers  know  their  own  business,  there  are 
probably  persons  who  are  attracted  by  force  of  incessant  repe- 
tition to  the  shops,  the  theatres,  or  the  newspaper  offices, 
which  proclaim  their  own  merits  on  the  most  flaring  placards. 
Ambitious  members  of  Parliament  rely  on  the  same  ten- 
dency of  commonplace  human  nature  for  the  disposal  of 
questionable  or  noxious  wares.  There  is  fortunately  little 
chance  of  the  adoption  during  the  present  Session  of  the  more 
mischievous  schemes  which  have  already  been  proposed  by 
private  members;  but  experience  shows  that  notoriety  and 
reiteration  are  among  the  conditions  of  Parliamentary  success, 
and  in  the  vulgar  apprehension  change  is  equivalent  to  pro- 
gress. In  the  long  list  of  motions  and  of  questions  to  be 
addressed  '  to  Ministers  are  included  several  judicious  and 
rational  proposals ;  and  Sir.  Fawcett's  Bill  for  altering  the 
constitution  of  Trinity  College  raises  an  issue  which  must  be 
decided  by  Parliament  when  it  deals  with  the  most  important 
business  of  the  Session.  Sir  John  Lubbock's  Bill  lor  the 
preservation  of  National  Monuments  can  provoke  no  party 
opposition,  and,  if  it  be  judiciously  framed,  it  Avill 
but  formally  and  nominally  affect  private  rights.  There 
ought  to  be  no  delay  in  taking  precautions  against  the 
caprice  or  neglect  which  may  at  any  moment  inflict 
irreparable  loss  on  the  country.  Mr.  Plimsoll  can  scarcely 
fail  to  obtain  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  condition 
and  practice  of  the  mercantile  marine.  In  general  it  may 
be  said  that  a  private  member  is  usefully  and  merito- 
riously employed  when  he  applies  his  energies  with  the  aid 
of  special  knowledge  to  the  correction  of  a  definite  abuse,  or 
to  the  improvement  of  some  public  institution.  Measures  for 
the  alteration  or  overthrow  of  the  Constitution,  and  embodi- 
ments of  the  clamour  of  noisy  sects  and  factions,  may  some- 
times be  prompted  by  patriotic  or  philanthropic  motives ;  but 
a  country  which  has  within  six  or  seven  years  doubled  the 
constituency  and  destroyed,  by  the  introduction  of  the  Ballot, 
the  influence  of  property,  can  for  the  time  dispense  with  new 
projects  of  political  and  social  revolution.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  even  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry's  modest  Bill  for  the 
protection  of  miners  from  fraud  will  at  the  present  moment 
command  enthusiastic  support.  Miners,  like  other  persons,  are 
protected  by  the  ordinary  law  from  fraud ;  and  their  advo- 
cates are  declaiming  loudly  against  the  class  legislation  which 
they  are  nevertheless  constantly  demanding.  When  coal  no 
longer  costs  fifty  shillings  a  ton,  and  when  colliers  condescend 
to  do  a  fair  day's  work  for  high  wages,  any  special  grievances 
which  may  affect  their  calling  will  be  candidly  considered. 

One  of  the  inevitable  debates  of  the  Session  has  happily 
been  disposed  of.  IMr.  Ryl.vnus  had  considerately  provided 
Mr.  Aykton  with  his  best  chance  of  immunity  by  proposing 
to  move  a  vote  of  censure  on  his  conduct.  In  matters  of  this 
kind  the  House  of  Commons,  like  other  Assemblies,  is  some- 
times tempted  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  a  motion  with  some 
personal  reference  to  the  mover.  Mr.  Rylands  is  a  zealous 
and  patriotic  reformer  who  proposes  to  abolish  the  diplomatic 
profession,  to  impose  a  tax  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  landed  pro- 
perty, and  to  adopt  other  improvements  for  which  Parliament 
is  not  fully  prepared.  If  IMr.  Aykton  was  to  blame,  it  would 
have  been  felt  that  Mr.  Rylands  was  scarcely  a  fit  representa- 
tive of  those  who  disapproved  of  his  oillcial  indiscretions.  It 
was  on  the  whole  better  that  the  subject  should  be  inciden- 
tally discussed  than  that  a  formal  vote  should  be  taken  on  Mr. 
PtYLANUs's  motion.  Mr.  Veunon  Hahcouut,  having  by  his  im- 
petuous assault  secured  to  Jlr.  Ayrton  immunity  and  triumpli, 
will  probably  not  think  it  necessary  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  assert 
the  supposed  rights  of  the  people  by  depriving  the  Crown 
of  its  proprietary  control  over  the  Parks.  Mr.  Locke  King 
cannot  be  blamed  for  reintroducing  for  tho  twentieth  or 
perhaps  the  thirtieth  time  his  Bill  to  alter  tho  law  of  suc- 
cession to  landed  property.  Tlie  Government  has  adopted  tho 
principle  of  his  mcaaure,  and  in  this  or  the  next  Session  it 
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will  probably  form  the  subject  of  a  serious  attempt  at  legis- 
lation. It  is  possible  tliat  the  abolition  of  pi  iiuoj,'(  nituro  may 
be  one  of  the  legal  changes  vaguely  indicated  in  the  Quekn's 
Speech,  or  that  it  may  ibrm  part  of  the  Attouney-Genei'.al's 
Bill  for  facilitating  the  transfer  of  land.  A  whole  generation 
has  passed  since  Mr.  Locke  King  provoked  Lord  John 
Russell  into  an  indiscreet  declaration  which  accelerated  by 
some  years  the  progress  of  constitutional  change.  liis  per- 
severance in  his  preliminary  scheme  for  altering  the  devolu- 
tion of  real  estate  seems  likely  to  be  rewarded  by  similar 
success.  Mr.KicuAHD'smore  chimerical  scheme forapermanent 
and  universal  system  of  universal  arbitration  was  virtually  dis- 
posed of  by  the  debate  on  the  first  night  of  the  Session.  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  now  aware  that  the  submission  to  the  different 
European  Governments  of  the  three  Eules  of  Washington 
will  not  be  a  simple  or  pleasant  transaction.  A  formal  pro- 
posal of  universtil  arbitration  wotild  be  an  ill-bred  jest.  If 
Mr.  KiCHAED  has  ever  passed  even  in  thought  beyond  the 
region  of  phrases  and  ab.stractions,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  he  can  think  it  possible  to  arbitrate  between  France  and 
Gennany,  or  between  Eussia  and  Turkey.  Mr.  Holws's 
motion  lor  exempting  private  property  from  capture  at  sea  is 
at  present  almost  t-qually  unseasonable,  although  it  may  be 
supported  by  plausible  arguments.  The  law  or  practice  of 
blockades,  which  it  is  not  proposed  to  abolish,  is  closely  con- 
>    nected  with  the  liability  of  merchant  vessels  to  capture. 

It  may  perhaps  be  well  that  the  condition  of  South  Africa 
and  the  expediency  of  annexing  the  Fiji  Islands  should  be 
discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  Mr.  Eastwick  and 
other  members  who  have  served  in  India  will  be  able  to  give 
valuable  information  on  the  affairs  of  Central  Asia.  No  useful 
purpose  can  be  served  by  a  motion  or  debate  on  the  con- 
nexion between  the  mother-country  and  the  colonies.  The 
one  perverse  journalist  who  obstinately  insists  on  the  separa- 
tion of  Canada  corresponds  in  England  to  the  solitary  advocate 
of  annexation  whom  the  Correspondent  of  the  I^eio  York 
Herald  professes  to  have  discovered  in  the  Dominion  itself. 
The  mother-country  and  the  colonies  are  at  present  on  excel- 
lent terms,  and  it  is  highly  undesirable  to  analyse  the  grounds 
or  the  intensity  of  their  reciprocal  affection.  Mr.  "Whit- 
well's  Bill  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  land  for  the  erec- 
tion of  dwellings  for  the  manual  labour  classes  ought 
to  be  superseded  by  the  more  comprehensive  Government 
measure ;  but  in  this  instance  also  it  is  interesting  to 
watch  the  systematic  claim  of  the  working  men  or  their  advo- 
cates to  special  or  class  legislation.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  observe  that  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  once  more  introduces 
his  Burials  Bill,  and  that  the  deceased  wife's  si.-ter  occupies 
the  usual  place  on  the  list  of  amateur  measures.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson  will  probably  find  that  the  minorit}'  in  favour  of  the 
Permissive  Bill  is  still  further  diminished  in  the  near  prospect 
of  a  general  election.  Many  members  who  care  little  for  the 
liberty  of  Engli.slimen  to  do  as  they  like  will  have  rellected 
seriously  on  the  electoral  power  which  the  I'censed  victuallers 
and  their  customers  have  proved  themselves  to  possess.  The 
coalition  at  Liverpool  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  with  the 
Welsh  Dissenters  might  perhaps  have  prevailed,  if  the 
advocates  of  the  Permissive  Bill  had  not  joined  their  ranks. 
The  voters  who  assert  their  right  of  drinking  in  moderation 
appear  for  the  present  to  outnumber  the  scrupulous  enthusiasts 
who  fear  that  they  or  their  neighboui's  may  be  tempted  to 
drink  too  much.  Mr.  Vernon  Harcocrt  will  make  an 
eloquent  speech  in  support  of  his  motion  for  the  reduction  of 
public  expenditure;  but  no  ingenuity  will  suggest  any  novelty 
either  of  fact  or  of  argument.  The  House  will  certainly 
decline  to  reduce  the  strength  of  the  army  and  the  navy ;  and 
Mr.  IIarcourt  may  settle  with  his  ally  Mr.  Dixon  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  desirable  to  add  five  or  six  millions  to  the 
expenditure  on  primary  education.  The  substitution  of  a 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Board  of  Admiralty  would,  in  Mr. 
Seeley's  opinion,  tend  to  promote  administrative  efficiency ; 
and  proposals  of  this  kind  are  so  far  serious  that  they  re- 
late to  the  conduct  of  public  business.  Mr.  Jacob  Brigiit's 
annual  Bill  for  giving  votes  to  women,  and  Dr.  Dalrvmple's 
amiable  scheme  for  reforming  habitual  drunkards,  may  be 
dismissed  as  sentimental  fancies.  Mr,  Newdegate's  favourite 
project  for  inspecting  monasteries  and  nunneries  represents 
only  a  harmless  and  honest  delusion. 

The  most  objectionable  notice  on  the  list  is  that  of  Mr. 
Tre  velyan's  Bill  for  extending  household  suffrage  to 
counties.  As  a  professed  advocate  of  extreme  democracy, 
Mr.  Trevelyan  is  perfectly  consistent  in  his  desire  to  sub- 
ject the  counties  to  the  absolute  control  of  the  farm-labourers, 
or,  in  mineral  districts,  of  the  colliers  and  iron- workers.  The 
practical  dislranchiacment  of  wealth,  eduoation,  and  intelli- 


gence will  not  be  complete  as  long  as  either  landlords  or 
agricultural  capitalists  are  represented  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  extension  of  household  suffrage  is  almost  avowedly 
designed  as  a  step  to  the  establishment  of  vmiversal  suiTrage; 
and  unlbrtunately  Mr.  Gladstone  has  with  astounding  levity 
more  than  once  expressed  his  approval  both  of  the  intermediate 
and  of  the  final  measure.  But  for  his  sanction,  Mr.  Tre- 
velyan's  proposal  might  be  regarded  without  uneasiness ;  but 
a  demand  which  has  been  recognized  by  the  Priiie  Minister  as 
just  cannot  be  regarded  as  wholly  impracticable.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  high  industrial  civilization  of  England,  the 
proportion  of  people  living  on  weekly  wages  is  far  greater 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world  ;  and  it  follows  that 
promiscuous  suffrage  involves  greater  danger  than  elsewhero 
of  interference  with  the  rights  of  property.  In  the  United 
States  universal  suffrage  has  hitherto  produced  no  worse  effect 
than  to  concentrate  all  political  power  in  the  hands  of  unprin- 
cipled jobbers,  and  to  encourage  shameless  pecuniary  cor- 
ruption among  the  members  of  the  various  legislative  bodies ; 
but  America  is,  happily  for  itself,  not  really  governed  either 
by  Congress  or  even  by  the  Senates  and  Assemblies  of  the 
several  States.  The  Plouse  of  Commons  is  the  only  really 
sovereign  Legislature  in  the  world  ;  and  the  consequences  of  a 
further  deterioration  of  the  constituency  which  returns  it  are 
wholly  incalculable.  Mr.  Trevelyan  and  his  friends  are  pro- 
bably sincere  in  their  belief  that  a  political  revolution  would 
be  advantageous  to  the  country ;  but  only  those  who  share 
their  aspirations  will  be  justified  in  voting  for  Mr.  Trevelyan's 
motion.  It  is  especially  desirable  that  the  tenant  farmers 
should  understand  that  the  same  politicians  who  offer  them 
concessions  at  the  expense  of  the  landowners  at  the  same  time 
propose  to  deprive  them  of  all  electoral  power.  The  leaders 
of  the  Avorking  classes  may  claim  the  merit  of  exemplary 
candour  in  their  open  avowal  of  the  purpose  to  which  they 
propose  to  apply  their  political  supremacy. 


THE  COMMITTEE  AND  M.  THIERS. 

IT  is  not,  after  all,  upon  the  question  of  interpellations 
that  M.  Thiers  and  the  Committee  of  Thirty  have  parted 
compan}^  The  Committee  have  not  indeed  given  the  Presi- 
dent all  the  freedom  of  utterance  he  demanded,  but  they 
have  consented  to  his  speaking  on  interpellations  relating  to 
home  affiiirs  whenever  the  Council  of  Ministers,  after  a 
special  deliberation  the  result  of  which  has  been  communi- 
cated to  the  Assembly  by  the  Vice-President,  shall  declare 
that  the  questions  raised  relate  to  the  general  policy  of  the 
Government.  The  inconvenience  of  this  provision  will  be 
extreme.  It  will  clearly  be  better,  from  M.  Thiers's  point  of 
view,  that  he  should  speak  on  questions  which  do  not  call 
for  his  intervention  than  that  he  should  be  reduced  to  silence 
on  questions  which  do  call  for  it.  The  consequence  will  be, 
that  the  special  deliberation  prescribed  by  the  resolution  of 
the  Committee  will  be  held  on  all  subjects  which  do  not 
unmistakably  proclaim  their  own  unimportance.  The  plan 
is  one  to  make  it  necessary  for  M,  Thiers  to  speak  on  oc- 
casions when  he  would  rather  I'emain  silent,  not  one  to  impose 
silence  upon  him  on  occasions  when  he  would  rather  speak. 
The  common  sense  of  the  Assembly  may  be  trusted  to 
see  the  futility  of  such  legislation  as  this.  The  object  of  the 
Committee  in  imposing  so  foolish  a  restraint  is  pro- 
bably to  prevent  M.  Thiers  from  getting  up  a  Ministerial 
crisis  at  the  very  short  notice  which  he  has  occasionally  found 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  They  do  not  want  him  to  catch 
votes  or  to  shield  au  unpopitlar  Minister  by  a  sudden  threat 
of  resignation.  But  they  fci-get  that  the  Deputies  upon  whom 
this  pressure  is  exercised  are  men  who  really  want  to  know 
how  M.  Thiers  wishes  them  to  vote.  They  have  got,  it  may 
be,  political  views  of  their  own,  and  in  quiet  times  they  attach 
some  importance  to  them,  and  are  glad  to  have  opportunities 
of  giving  them  effect.  But  the  last  thing  they  would  wish  is 
to  give  them  effect  when  the  result  of  doing  so  would  be  to 
turn  M.  Thiers  out  of  office.  If  by  the  operation  of  the  rules 
proposed  by  the  Committee  they  were  to  be  prevented  from 
finding  this  out,  they  would  feel  naturally  and  reasonably 
aggrieved.  Their  desire  is  to  support  M.  Thiers,  and  to  enjoy 
as  much  freedom  of  action  as  is  consistent  with  a  due  regard  for 
that  paramount  condition.  To  prevent  politicians  of  this  type 
from  making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  President's 
intentions,  whether  these  intentions  be  formed  before  a 
debate  begins  or  late  iii  the  day  on  which  it  closes,  is 
not  to  relieve  them  from  a  burden — it  is  rather  to  impose  a 
new  burden  on  them.  They  have  no  taste  for  unchartered 
freedom,  they  only  care  to  remain  on  the  side  of  M.  Thiers. 
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They  may  wish  that  he  were  not  so  ready  to  take  a  side ;  they 
may  even  cherish  an  unintelligent  preference  for  that  pale 
shadow  of  constitutional  monarchy  which  is  the  Committee's 
notion  of  a  strong  Government.  But  if  this  is  unattainable, 
if  M.  Thiers  is  to  remain  Prime  Minister — and  the  scheme  of 
the  Thirty  concedes  this  as  completely  as  the  President 
could  desire — they  want  to  know  how  to  steer  their  course. 
A  Ministerial  crisis  with  M.  Thiers  out  of  the  Chamber  would 
be  like  a  storm  at  sea  in  the  intervals  when  a  revolving  light  is 
not  visible.  The  majority  of  the  Deputies  may  be  trusted  to 
prefer  a  steady  blaze,  however  heartily  they  may  wish  that 
there  were  no  dangerous  coast  for  it  to  shine  on.  Conse- 
quently, if  the  point  comes  before  the  Chamber,  there  is  little 
doubt  which  way  it  will  be  decided.  The  Thirty  would 
have  jione  better  for  themselves  if,  on  finding  that  they  were 
not  resolute  enough  to  impose  an  effective  check  upon  M. 
Thiers's  oratory,  they  had  elected  to  impose  none  at  all.  It 
is  emphatically  a  case  in  which  half  measures  are  only  an 
evidence  of  conscious  weakness. 

The  present  schism  between  the  Committee  and  the  Presi- 
dent relates  to  a  quite  different  matter.  M.  Dufaure  has 
proposed  that,  after  a  short  delay,  special  laws  shall  be  framed 
as  to  the  composition  and  mode  of  election  of  the  Assembly 
which  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  present  Assembly ;  as  to  the 
composition,  mode  of  election,  and  functions  of  a  Second 
Chamber ;  and  as  to  the  organization  of  the  Executive  during 
the  interval  between  the  dissolution  of  the  present  Assembly 
and  the  meeting  of  these  two  new  Assemblies.  The  introduction 
of  the  words  "  after  a  short  delay  "  seems  to  have  thrown  the 
Committee  altogether  off  their  balance.  They  seemed  to  them 
to  be  big  with  Ibrebodings  of  an  immediate  dissolution.  It 
was  to  no  purpose  ihat  M.  Dufaure  offered  to  strike  them 
out.  They  had  appeared,  and  that  was  enough.  Nothing 
that  the  Government  could  say  would  alter  this  fact.  Whether, 
if  the  Committee  had  not  been  thrown  into  this  state  of 
terror  by  the  very  first  line  of  M.  Dufaure's  motion,  they 
would  have  shown  themselves  so  impracticable  as  to  its  details, 
is  not  quite  clear.  The  provisions  which  the  Committee  propose 
to  substitute  for  M.  Dufaure's  are  to  this  effect.  The  Committee 
remains  charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing  and  ultimately 
laying  before  the  Assembly  a  Bill  for  the  institution  of  a 
Second  Chamber.  The  new  electoral  law  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Committee  as  soon  as  it  comes  from  the  hands  of  the 
Special  Committee  by  which  it  is  now  being  prepared.  It 
will  be  seen  that,  according  to  this  plan,  the  Committee  of 
Thirty  will  practically  remain  in  session  as  long  as  the 
Assembly  itself.  The  Thirty  might  be  trusted  not  to  finally 
settle  the  composition  of  the  Second  Chamber  and  the  details 
of  the  coming  election  until  they  had  made  up  their  minds 
that  a  dissolution  could  be  no  longer  postponed.  Either  they  feel 
that  they  cannot  trust  the  Assembly  to  be  as  true  to  conserva- 
tive ideas  as  they  know  themselves  to  be,  or  else,  having  once 
enjoyed  power,  they  are  unwilling  to  lay  it  down  again. 
Whether  the  Assembly  itself  shares  this  view  is  another  matter. 
The  majority  were  ready  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  prepare 
certain  measures,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  prepared 
to  leave  all  their  work  to  the  Committee  until  the  closing 
weeks  of  the  Assembly's  existence.  Life  at  Versailles  must  be 
very  much  duller  since  the  Cwnmittee  has  been  in  session. 
There  are  no  field  days  in  the  Assembly  except  when  M.  Jules 
Simon  is  good  enough  to  provide  a  little  sport.  If  the 
proposal  of  the  Committee  were  to  be  adojited,  this  state  of 
things  would  bo  prolonged  indefinitely.  An  Assembly  which 
lias  shown  itself  so  jealous  of  its  own  power  as  regards  its 
constituents  is  not  likely  long  to  surrender  that  power  into  the 
hands  of  a  delegacy. 

A  more  serious  difference  still  between  the  Committee's 
propositi  and  M.  Dufaure's  is  the  omission  from  the  former 
ol  all  mention  of  the  interval  between  the  dissolution  of 
the  present  and  the  convocation  of  the  next  Assembly. 
M.  Thiers's  authority  dies  with  the  Assembly,  so  tliat  if 
;i  dlHsolution  cornea  without  any  arrangement  having  been 
made  for  carrying  on  the  Government,  the  elections  must  be 
lu-ld  in  a  time  of  absolute  anarchy.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  the  Committee  do  not  intend  that  this  should  be  the  case ; 
their  refusal  to  make  such  an  arrangement  must  therefore  be 
taken  as  evidence  that  they  mean  the  elections  to  be  held 
while  the  preHcnt  Assembly  ia  still  sitting.  It  is  difiicult  to 
understand  the  immense  importance  which  the  Committee  and 
rho  Jtiglit  generally  are  believed  to  atUich  to  tliia  provision. 
Jt  is  ititelligiblo  that  they  should  wish  the  conduct  of  tiic 
olectioiiH  to  he  in  their  own  hands  rather  than  in  the  hands  of 
M.  TniKiiS;  but  tiie  mere  prolongation  of  the  present  Assem- 
l)l)''rt  hfo  will  not  by  itself  have  tiiis  cfl'ect.  As  long  aa  the 
Assembly  remaina  the  President  will  romuin,  and  it  hua  been 


pretty  well  established  by  this  time  that  as  long  as  the 
President  is  M.  Thiers  the  conduct  of  affairs  will  continue  in 
the  hands  of  the  Executive.  If  it  has  been  so  while  the 
Assembly  was  in  the  full  flush  of  its  authority  and  reputation, 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  otherwise  when  it  is  merely  a  pale  ghost 
which  is  only  waiting  for  the  elections  to  be  over  to  vanish 
into  empty  space.  If  M.  Thiers  pays  too  little  deference  to 
the  majority  now,  how  much  is  he  likely  to  pay  when  that 
majority  has  but  a  few  more  days  to  live?  If  he  has  con- 
trived to  get  his  own  way  when  the  Assembly  was  sovereign 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  what  chance  is  there  that  he  will 
abandon  this  tradition  when  a  term  has  been  set  to 
its  power  of  annoying  or  thwarting  him  ?  There  are 
rumours  occasionally  of  a  coup  d'etat  to  be  attempted  by  the 
Right,  and  they  have  certainly  thus  much  of  foundation,  tliat 
their  wishes  cannot  be  attained  without  resorting  to  something 
of  the  kind.  But  a  coup  d'etat  is  essentially  the  expedient 
of  an  Executive  at  war  with  a  Legislature,  not  of  a  Legislature 
at  war  with  an  Executive.  Besides,  for  this  purpose  the  Eight 
would  not  even  command  a  majority  in  the  Chamber.  Assem- 
blies may  not  always  be  wiser  than  their  wisest  man,  but  this 
particular  Assembly  will  certainly  be  wiser  than  its  thirty 
wisest  men.  As  yet  M.  Thiers  has  given  no  sign  of  the  course 
he  intends  to  take  when  the  report  of  the  Committee  comes 
before  the  Assembly ;  but  it  is  more  than  ever  probable  that, 
whatever  that  course  is,  it  will  obtain  the  consent  of  the  majority. 


DECEASED  WIFE'S  SISTER. 

ONE  of  the  busiest  and  most  experienced  agitators  of 
our  time  is  reported  to  have  once  given  a  short  hint  to 
an  ambitious  pupil.    The  best  way,  he  said,  to  get  people  to 
believe  anything  is  simply  to  keep  on  repeating  it  over  and 
over  again,  without  taking  the  slightest  notice  of  contradictions 
or  exposures.  The  contradictions  will  either  be  forgotten,  or  it 
will  be  supposed  from  your  confident  reiteration  that  you  have 
effectually  answered  them  on  some  former  occasion.  The 
Common  Serjeant  appears  to  have  learnt  this  lesson,  and  in 
advocating  his  Bill  for  legalizing  Marriage  with  Deceased. 
Wives'  Sisters,  he  certainly  acts  upon  it  with  an  audacity 
and  recklessness  which  are  rather  starthng  to  those  who  are 
able  to  discriminate  fact  from  fiction.    On  Wednesday  he 
gravely  asserted  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  this  notorious 
measure  has  been  approved  by  sixty-three  divisions  in  the 
Commons,  and  six  times  i-ejected  by  the  Lords.   The  impres- 
sion he  sought  to  convey  was  of  course  that  the  House 
of  Commons  has  for  many  years  been  continually  send- 
ing up  the  Bill  to  the   House  of  Lords,  and  that  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  contempt  of  the  Commons,  has  persistently 
rejected  it.     This  sort  of  thing  might  perhaps  pass  with- 
out detection  at  an  indignation  meeting  in  St.  Jamea's  Hall, 
but  it  requires  a  peculiar  kind  of  courage  to  misrepresent  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons   in   quite  recent 
years  in  a  speech  addressed  to  the  House  of  Commons  itself. 
Perhaps  Sir  T.  Chambers  imagined   that  the  memory  of 
the   House   does   not   go    back  beyond  tlie  last  general 
election.     But  what  are  the  facts  ?     The  Bill  has  been 
five    times — with    intervals    of    years    between — sent  up 
to   the  Lords   and   rejected,  and  twice   it  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Lords  and  rejected.    But  tlie  Bill 
has  also  been  four  times  thrown  out  in  tlie  Commons;  so 
that  there  are  four  rejections  in  tlie  Lower  House  against 
seven  in  the  Upper;  and  for  eleven  whole  years,  from  1859 
to  1 87 1,  the  Lords  never  even  heard  tlie  subject  mentioned. 
The  Common  Serjeant  concocted  his  list  of  sixty-tliree  divisions 
by  counting  in  all  the  trifling  divisions  on  details  which  have 
taken  place  in  Committee.    The  House  of  Lords  has  been 
consistent  in  its  treatment  of  this  proposal ;  but  the  House 
of  Commons  has  sometimes  been  for  it  and  sometimes  against 
it.  In  1866  the  Bill  was  summarily  snuffed  out  on  tlio  second 
reading.    Three  years  later  there  seemed  to  bo  a  momentary 
turn  of  the  tide,  and  the  Bill  passed  tlio  second  reading 
by  a  majority  of  99  ;  but  this  majority  has  been  gradually 
dwindling  in  successive  years,  and  now  tlio  very  utmost 
that  the  Common  Serjeant  and  liis  friends  can  do,  after 
elaborate  and  eager  preparations,  in  a  desperately  whipped 
division — snatclied  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Session,  when 
the  Scotch  and  Irish  members,  who  almost  to  a  man  oppose 
this  tampering  with  the  sacrcdness  of  marriage,  have  not  yet 
come  to  town — is  a  poor  majority  o^'  39.    The  value  of  this 
result  must  bo  measured  by  the  violence  of  tlio  efforts  mado 
to  obUiin  it.    It  will  perhaps  bo  time  enough  for  the  House 
of  Lords  to  consider  whether  on  this  (pioslion  it  will  yield, 
against  its    better    judgment,  to  the  liouao  of  Commons, 
when  it  lias  been    mado   (juito  clear  that  the  House  of 
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Commons  knows  its  own  mind,  and  really  represents  the 
genuine  and  settled  opinion  of  the  country.  The  flourish 
about  petitions  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  other  mani- 
festations of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  revolutionizing  the 
marriage  laAV  is  plainly  a  mistake  in  tactics,  for  it  betrays 
its  hollowness.  We  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  country 
is  wildly  anxious  and  impatient  on  the  subject,  and 
that,  in  fact,  there  is  quite  an  excitement  about  it  out  of 
doors.  Of  course,  if  the  petitions  and  resolutions  of  which 
such  a  parade  is  made  really  represented  the  actual  state 
of  public  opinion,  and  not  the  results  of  an  artificial  and 
factitious  agitation,  we  should  find  on  every  side  traces  of 
excitement.  The  matter  would  be  talked  of  whenever  two  or 
three  people  met  together ;  there  would  be  public  meetings 
about  it,  and  flaming  placards  on  the  walls,  and  strong 
articles  every  day  in  the  papers.  It  would  be  the  great 
question  at  the  elections.  Is  Mr.  So-and-So  sound  on  deceased 
wife's  sister?  would  be  the  test  of  parties.  Vote  for  Jones 
and  No  Affinities  !  would  be  the  rallying  cry  of  popular  candi- 
dates. But  somehow  this  excitement,  if  it  exists,  is  kept 
very  quiet.  Except  in  the  voluminous  publications  of  the 
anonymous  Society  which  ambuscades  behind  the  name  of 
"  Joseph  Stansbury,  M.A."  and  a  brass  plate  in  Parliament 
Street,  and  the  annual  debates  on  the  Bill,  nobody  ever  hears 
a  whisper  of  this  passionate  and  universal  desire  which  is 
supposed  to  be  consuming  the  country  for  leave  to  marry 
deceased  wives'  relations. 

No  doubt  there  really  are  people  who  want  to  marry,  or  who 
have  married,  their  wives'  sisters  or  nieces,  just  as  no  doubt 
there  are  sisters  who  would  like  to  marry  their  brothers-in- 
law,  and  possibly  mothers-in-law  who  would  have  no  objection 
to  console  their  deceased  daughters'  husbands  by  marrying 
them  themselves.  But  how  many  of  them  are  there  ?  And 
what  sort  of  people  are  they  who  demand  that  the  most 
sacred  and  delicate  of  domestic  institutions  should  be  torn  to 
pieces  in  order  that  they  may  lawfully  gratify  their  peculiar 
appetites  ?  It  is  rather  an  odd  thing  that  the  people  who 
petition  for  the  abolition  of  affinities  are  always  anxious 
ibr  the  change,  not  on  their  own  account,  but  on  account 
of  somebody  else.  As  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  gentle- 
men who  compose  the  anonymous  Society  in  Parliament 
Street  have  never  petitioned  Parliament  in  their  own  names, 
stating  their  age,  address,  occupation,  and  religion,  and  the 
particular  relatives  they  have  married  or  want  to  marry.  It 
used  to  be  argued  some  years  ago  that  this  was  a  poor  man's 
question ;  but  a  Eoyal  Commission,  appointed  at  the  instance 
of  the  revolutionists,  looked  into  the  matter,  and  could  dis- 
cover only  some  forty  cases  among  the  poor.  It  is  sufficiently 
notorious  that  the  people  who  keep  Mr.  Stansbury's  Society 
going,  and  who  provide  the  funds  which  are  spent  so  lavishly 
on  deceased  wife's  sister  novels,  pamphlets,  and  other  modes  of 
agitation,  are  only  a  few  rich  men  who,  having  wilfully  defied 
the  law  (as  the  agitators  did  in  Hyde  Park  the  other  day), 
would  like  it  to  be  altered  to  suit  their  convenience,  and  to 
have  the  penalties  remitted.  Mr.  Bruce  has  stated  in  the  case 
of  the  Hyde  Park  rioters  that,  whether  a  law  is  a  good  or  a 
bad  law,  while  it  exists  it  must  be  obeyed. 

There  are  two  points  of  view  from  which  this  proposal  for 
the  abolition  of  affinities  may  be  regarded.  There  is  first 
the  question  whether  it  is  desirable  that  all  marriages  within 
these  degrees  should  henceforth  be  legalized ;  and  there 
is  secondly  the  question  whether,  if  that  is  conceded,  a 
retrospective  immunity  can  be  justly  demanded  by  those 
who,  while  agitating  for  an  alteration  of  the  law,  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  breaking  it.  As  to  the  first  question,  Mr. 
Heygate,  it  seems  to  us,  summed  up  decisively  the  arguments 
against  the  Bill  when  he  said  that  it  settled  nothing  and  un- 
settled everything.  The  Bill  is  confined  to  marriage  with  a 
deceased  witie's  sister,  but  of  course  the  change  cannot  stop 
there,  and  the  blow  is  practically  aimed  at  all  relationships 
by  marriage.  Hitherto  the  marriage  system  has  been  based 
on  a  distinct  and  intelligible  principle ;  the  forbidden  degrees 
have  included  relationships  both  of  consanguinity  and  affinity. 
A  wife's  relatives  have  been  regarded  by  her  husband  as  if 
they  were  his  own,  and  all  our  social  and  domestic  habits  and 
feelings  have  grown  up  around  this  principle.  Touch  that 
principle,  and  all  these  habits  and  feelings  will  be  at 
once  subverted.  The  sister-in-law  will  become  like  any 
other  marriageable  woman,  and  will  be  driven  from  the 
bereaved  home  to  which  she  might  otherwise  have  carried 
comfort  and  consolation.  She  cannot  remain,  if  she  con- 
siders her  own  character,  unless  it  has  been  decided  in  the 
very  moment  of  death  and  desolation  whether  the  funeral  meats 
are  to  furnish  forth  immediately  a  new  marriage  feast.  And 
this  cruel  and  heartless  decree  ia  to  be  enforced  for  no  other 


object  than  to  enable  a  few  unscrupulous  and  reckless  men  to 
indulge  their  passions  and  caprices  without  restraint.  The 
Common  Skrjeant,  whose  incendiary  meeting  at  St.  James's 
Hall  has  probably  not  been  forgotten,  is  apparently  pre- 
pared, not  only  to  sacrifice  any  part  of  the  Constitution  that 
may  seem  to  stand  in  the  way  of  these  selfish  and  shameless 
marriages,  but,  if  necessary,  to  revive  the  Mosaic,  or  perhaps 
any  other,  dispensation  that  might  happen  to  suit  his  pur- 
pose. It  is  true  that  the  Jewish  law  sanctioned  the  kind  of 
marriages  which  Sir  T.  Chambers  has  so  much  at  heart,  but 
it  also  tacitly  tolerated  polygamy,  and  not  only  permitted  but 
compelled  a  man,  under  penalty  of  ignominy,  to  marry  his 
deceased  brother's  widow.  The  truth  is  that  Judaism  treated 
the  wife  pretty  much  as  a  chattel ;  the  Gospel  proclaimed  the 
identity  of  the  husband  and  wife,  bone  of  one  bone,  and 
flesh  of  one  flesh.  Of  course  Sir  T.  Chambers  is  at  liberty 
to  think,  if  he  chooses,  that  Christianity  is  wrong  in  this 
respect ;  but  when  he  proposes  a  revival  of  Judaism,  he  should 
be  a  little  more  explicit  as  to  how  far  in  this  direction  he  is  pre- 
pared to  go.  As  far  as  the  House  of  Commons  is  concerned, 
the  question  is  rather  a  social  than  an  ecclesiastical  one ;  but, 
when  we  come  to  the  retrospective  action  of  the  Bill,  it  has  also 
a  political  aspect.  We  have  no  desire  to  defend  the  retrospective 
effect  of  the  Act  of  1835.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  law 
Avas  then  in  a  confused  and  anomalous  condition,  and  that  there 
were  perhaps  plausible  grounds  for  not  declaring  absolutely 
void  marriages  which  had  been  contracted  on  the  understand- 
ing that  they  were  only  voidable.  But  since  1835  there  has 
been  no  room  for  misconception,  and  all  who  have  married 
within  the  forbidden  degrees  have  done  so  with  their  eyes  open. 
If  Parliament  should  at  any  time  agree  to  pass  an  indemnity 
for  these  illegal  unions,  it  will  be  giving  a  dangerous  en- 
couragement to  the  theory  that  laws  are  binding  only  on  those 
who  happen  to  approve  of  them. 


THE  SURRENDER  OF  THE  PARKS. 

THE  conduct  of  the  Ministry  with  regard  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Parks — for  we  have  now,  it  seems,  to  deal, 
not  with  the  blundering  of  a  subordinate  official,  a  mere 
"  clerk,"  as  Mr.  Ayrton  calls  himself,  but  with  the  deliberate 
action  of  the  Cabinet — reminds  one  strongly  of  the  old  carica- 
ture of  the  Englishman  standing  naked,  and  wondering  what 
raiment  he  will  wear : — 

For  now  I  will  wear  this, 
And  now  I  will  wear  that. 
And  now  I  will  wear — 
I  don't  know  what. 

One  suit  after  another  has  been  tried  on,  and  discarded,  either 
because  the  cut  of  it  was  not  liked,  or  because  it  was  found  to 
be  uncomfortable.  The  last  suit  was  a  trifle  too  fantastic  and 
provocative,  and  led  to  the  wearer  being  mobbed  by  the 
rabble.  For  the  present  the  Government  seems  to  think  the 
safest  course  is  to  go  bare.  Mr.  Bruce's  new  Park  Rules 
afford  about  as  much  covering  as  a  fig-leaf;  and  the  fig-leaf 
is  a  sign  of  conscious  shame,  without  being  an  effectual  effort 
at  decency.  The  new  Rules  are  in  fact  only  a  pretence, 
sham,  and  about  as  binding  as  a  Highgate  oath.  Practically 
the  Parks  are  surrendered  to  the  mob,  and  the  Govern- 
ment might  as  well  have  said  so  plainly.  In  the  new 
Rules  for  Hyde  Park  it  is  provided  that  meetings  shalt 
not  be  held  except  within  certain  geographical  limits,  but 
these  limits  are  almost  the  limits  of  the  Park  itself. 
Meetings  are  to  be  confined  to  the  "  open  part "  of  the  Park, 
bounded  by  the  horse-ride  running  from  the  Marble  Arch  to 
Victoria  Gate,  and  thence  to  the  powder-magazine  and  by  the 
carriage  drive  running  from  the  powder-magaaine  along  the 
Serpentine  to  Hyde  Park  Corner,  and  so  back  again  to  the 
Marble  Arch.  In  other  words,  the  whole  of  Hyde  Park  north 
of  the  Serpentine  is  handed  over  unreservedly  for  the  purposes 
of  rowdy  agitation.  All  that  the  Government  has  ventiu-ed 
to  do  is  to  forbid  meetings  in  Rotten  Row.  But  there 
is  yet  another  clause,  and  it  is  very  severe  and 
formidable.  "No  assembly  of  persons  is  permitted  in 
"  the  Park  unless  conducted  in  a  decent  and  orderly  manner." 
What  is  to  be  done  with  a  vast,  promiscuous  gathering 
of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  town  if  they  &il  to  observe 
decency  and  order  remains  to  be  seen.  The  nuisance  of  these 
meetings  consists,  it  must  be  remembered,  not  so  much  in 
the  rubbishy  speeches  which  are  delivered,  and  which  are 
harmless  enough — indeed  nobody  hears  them — but  in  the  noisy 
and  mischievous  rabble  which  is  thus  drawn  together,  the 
mock-Litany  men  who  bawl  their  blasphemous  chants,  the 
roughs  who  insult  and  assault  women,  knock  off  hats,  trample 
down  shrubs,  and  destroy  the  trees,  and  the  thieves  of  all 
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kinds  who  here  discover  or  contrive  opportunities  for  plunder. 
Hitherto  the  jiolice  have  apparently  found  that,  when  once  a 
meeting  took  place,  they  were  helpless  to  prevent  its  disorderly 
and  disgraceful  consequences.  They  were,  in  fact,  out- 
numbered, and  could  do  nothing  but  look  on  and  try  to  see 
as  little  as  possible.  If  it  is  now  intended  seriously  to  enforce 
this  new  rule  about  decency  and  order,  it  can  only  be  done  in 
one  way,  if  at  all,  and  that  is  by  withdrawing  the  police  from 
their  local  duties  in  difierent  parts  of  the  Metropolitan  area 
in  order  to  concentrate  all  their  strength  uponHydePark.  In 
other  words,  London  is  to  be  left  bare  and  unprotected 
whenever  Mr,  Odgek  or  Mr.  Bradlaugh  may  choose  to 
summon  the  scum  of  the  town  to  meet  him  in  the  Park, 

The  question  of  allowing  public  meetings  to  be  held  in  the 
Parks  is  a  very  plain  and  simple  question,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  avoid  being  diverted  irom  its  practical  issues  by  rhe- 
torical flourishes  about  the  rights  of  the  people  and  constitu- 
tional privileges.  It  is  purely  a  question  of  public  decency  and 
public  order.  It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  those  who  object 
to  tumultuous  gatherings  of  this  kind  are  afraid  of  political 
agitation.  In  reality  Mr.  Odger  straining  his  voice  in  a  vain 
effort  to  make  himself  heard  sub  Jove  in  Hyde  Park  is  not  a 
whit  more  terrible  than  Mr.  Odger  speaking  comfortably  and 
audibly  in  the  snug  shelter  of  the  "Hole  in  the  Wall."  It 
is  knov.'n,  however,  that  these  meetings  are  invariably  at- 
tended by  large  numbers  of  disorderly  and  disreputable 
people  who  really  care  no  more  for  Mr.  Odger  than  for  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  who  have  come  out  solely  in  hopes  of  mischief. 
The  two  things,  judging  by  experience,  would  seem  to  be 
inseparable.  The  meeting  and  the  mob  go  together  like  light 
and  shadow.  If  we  could  have  the  meeting — just  JMr. 
Odger  and  his  little  knot  of  followers,  without  the 
-mob — it  might  not  perhaps  matter  very  much  ;  but  then  the 
mob  is  sure  to  come  too,  and  to  take  its  pleasure  after  its  own 
fashion.  For  our  oAvn  part,  we  are  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  any 
amount  of  speechifying  in  Hyde  Park ;  but  London  is  rather 
a  big  city,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  at  the  bottom  of  it — 
what  ]\Ir.  Bright  would  call  the  residuum — which  had  per- 
haps better  not  be  stirred  up  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
As  it  is,  the  police  are  not  too  many  for  their  work,  and  it  is 
as  Avell  not  to  go  out  of  our  way  to  increase  their  labours 
and  responsibilities.  Not  long  ago,  when  a  fanatical  lecturer 
who  had  a  craze  about  the  Pope  and  the  wickedness  of 
Eoman  Catholic  priests,  went  through  the  country  de- 
livering violent  harangues  which  constantly  led  to  disorder 
and  sometimes  to  bloodshed,  Mr.  Bruce,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  authority  as  Home  Secretary,  thought  it 
necessary  to  do  what  he  could  to  put  a  stop  to  this  tour  of 
conflagration.  Mr.  Bruce  interposed,  not  because  Murphy 
spoke  disrespectfully  of  the  Pope,  but  simply  because 
Muitpuv's  lectures  led  to  unpleasant  results.  And  it  is  on 
precisely  the  same  grounds  that  we  object  to  the  meetings  in 
the  Park.  Prevention  in  such  a  case  is  better  than  cure  ;  in 
other  words,  it  is  easier  to  deal  with  the  people  who  get  up 
meetings  than  with  the  mobs  who  fullow  them  about.  The 
promoters  of  an  illegal  meeting  can  be  quietly  summoned 
before  the  magistrate  and  flncd ;  but  a  mob  whicli  has  to  be 
dispersed  by  force  is  difficult  to  manage.  We  are  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  encourage  meetings  in  the 
Park  by  a  very  simple  train  of  reflections.  In  the  flrst  place, 
they  arc  not  held  for  purposes  of  discussion,  but  simply  and 
solely — as  is  avowed  and  boasted — for  purposes  of  intimida- 
tion. Those  who  organize  the  meetings  put  themselves  to 
great  inconvenience  in  going  so  far  out  of  their  way  as  Ilydo 
Park,  and  they  do  this  simply  because  they  think  it  will 
annoy  and  perhaps  frighten  people  who  live  in  that  neigh- 
bouriiood.  In  tho  next  place,  a  meeting,  especially  a  Sunday 
meeting,  draws  together  a  violent  and  dangerous  rabble  who 
can  be  kept  in  order  only  by  withdrawing  the  police  from 
their  ordinary  duties,  and  even  theu  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  police  will  be  found  to  be  equal  to  tho  task  if  they  ajjply 
themselves  to  it,  as  they  have  never  yet  done,  in  earnest.  It 
is  hardly  fair  that  Chipham  and  lligl)gato  should  be  left  at 
the  mercy  of  the  burglars  whenever  any  foolish  or  malicious 
duiuagoguc  chooses  to  convolve  the  mob  in  a  West-End  Park. 

It  was  on  every  ground  a  mistake  to  convert  wliat  should 
liavo  Ijcon  u  ctusuro  on  tho  Government  into  a  personal 
atlack  upon  Mr.  Avuton.  Mr.  Avrton  has  proved,  in  a 
■\  aricty  ol  ways,  his  grotijB(jue  incapacity  for  tho  office  he  is 
allowed  to  till,  but  in  thi.s  instance  it  is  not  known  that  he 
uctcd  williout  tho  aanclion  of  his  chiel'a.  Tho  impression 
wJiicii  ia  produced  by  reading  tho  report  of  Monday's 
dchalc  1.1  lliat,  though  it  wu«  perhupa  a  very  pretty 
f.\ampie  of  fcmart  Parliamentary  mancjcuvring  in  order 
to   avoid    an    inuouvcniuut    cxpresbiou  of    opinion,  the 


Ministry  would  really  have  been  less  seriously  damaged  if 
they  had  frankly  acknowledged  their  error,  and  endeavoured 
to  put  things  in  proper  train  for  the  future.  The  early  his- 
tory of  the  Kules  is  wrapped  in  an  obscurity  which  it  is  perhaps 
hardly  worth  while  to  seek  to  penetrate.  The  first  set  of  Rules 
was  no  sooner  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Ayrton  than  it  was  cancelled 
by  the  Cabinet,  who  substituted  a  general  regulation  that  the 
Parks  were  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  public  as  they  had  pre- 
viously been  enjoyed ;  and  the  House  of  Commons  dispersed 
under  the  impression  that  no  new  Eules  would  be  enforced 
until  they  had  been  submitted  to  Parliament.  The  language 
of  Mr.  Ayrton  and  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  close  of  last  Session 
justified  this  impression ;  but  there  is  of  course  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  they  were  guilty  of  a  wilful  mystification. 
In  October  Mr.  Ayrton,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  issued 
a  third  set  of  Eules  of  the  most  fantastic  and  impracticable 
kind.  And  now  we  come  to  the  really  mysterious  part  of 
the  story.  Either  this  third  edition  of  the  Eules  was  or  was 
not  approved  by  the  Cabinet.  If  it  was  approved,  why  has  it 
now  been  set  aside  ?  If  it  was  not  approved,  why  was  it  not 
at  once  cancelled  like  the  original  draft  ?  Mr.  Ayrton's  new 
Eules  were  issued  in  October,  and  provoked  a  noisy  agitation. 
Their  authority  was  openly  challenged  by  a  Fenian  meeting, 
and  there  were  proceedings  before  the  police  magistrate  and  an 
appeal  to  the  Queen's  Bench.  All  this  time  the  Government 
seemed  to  think  that  the  Eules  were  very  nice  Eules,  and  that 
they  must  be  maintained  at  all  hazards.  It  is  not  till  Parlia- 
ment meets,  four  months  afterwards,  that  the  Eules  are  with- 
drawn, suddenly  and  without  a  syllable  of  explanation  or 
apology.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  at  what  moment  the 
Government  became  convinced  that  these  Eules  were  objec- 
tionable. There  was  of  course  no  necessity  for  waiting 
till  Parliament  met  in  order  to  cancel  them ;  that  could 
have  been  done  any  day,  and  the  Judges  of  the  Queen's 
Bench  might  surely  have  been  spared  the  trouble  of  deter- 
mining the  validity  of  Eules  which  the  Government  had 
already  condemned  and  privately  abandoned.  To  comjilete 
the  chapter  of  blunders  and  inconsistencies,  Mr.  Bruce  has 
explained  that  the  fine  exacted  fi.-om  the  agitator  Bailey 
will  not  be  returned,  because  his  offence  was  committed, 
"  not  in  honest  ignorance,  but  in  wilful  and  ostentatious 
"  defiance  of  the  law  and  those  who  administer  it."  Wo 
agree  with  Mr.  Bruce  that  this  is  a  very  serious  ofl^ence, 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  punished ;  but  why,  then,  are  Odger 
and  the  other  offenders  not  to  be  punished  as  well  as  Bailey  ? 
The  Ministry  have  assumed  the  responsibility  of  Mr.  Ayrton's 
acts;  but  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  Mr.  Ayrton  should 
decline  to  be  responsible  for  the  vagaries  of  the  Cabinet.  They 
have  certainly  contrived  with  disastrous  ingenuity  to  leave 
nothing  undone  that  could  tend  to  destroy  respect  for  the  law, 
and  to  inspire  contempt  for  those  who  are  charged  with  the 
duty  of  enforcing  it. 


MEMORY. 

SHOULD  we  be  gainers  if  the  memory  of  tho  world  were 
strengthened  so  that  everybody  could  always  recall  at  will 
all  the  things  he  wishes  to  recall  ?  Most  people  will  probably  be 
disposed  to  think  that  this  would  be  a  questionable  boon,  unless 
indeed  an  access  of  memory  brought  with  it  at  least  an  equal 
access  of  judgment  and  sympathy.  Many  persons  lament  their 
defective  memory,  and  wish  they  could  tell  you  things — "  bat 
my  memory  is  so  bad";  and  we  secretly  settle  with  ourselves 
that  "  it  is  best  as  it  is,"  for  the  tax  on  our  attention  will  be 
the  less.  Unquestionably  attention  becomes  more  fastidious  as 
the  world  grows  older;  wo  are  moro  chary  of  it  than  our  fore- 
fathers. Hence  it  may  bo  observed  that  memory  does  not  now 
hold  tho  place  it  once  did  as  im  accomplishment.  Nowadays  a  good 
nioniovy  meets  with  as  little  envy  as  any  quality  that  can  bo 
named ;  where  it  e.\ists  it  is  not  thought  worth  while  to  di.-sputo 
it.  Tlio  way  is  rather  to  magnify  tho  wonder  while  denouncing 
it  as,  iu  injudicious  hands,  a  dreadful  engine  of  social  oppression. 
A  good  luomory  is  to  bo  kept  out  of  sight  like  a  woman's  leaniing, 
and  only  aired  when  you  are  quite  sure  of  your  company.  It  was 
not  always  so ;  people  used  to  vie  with  one  another  in  exercises  of 
recollection ;  opportunities  were  devised  for  its  display ;  friends 
recorded  extraordinary  louts.  In  tho  sunnuary  of  qualities  iu  old' 
biographies  mezuory  takes  a  prouiiuent  place  ;  its  triumphs  iuo 
enumeruted,  tho  injurious  suruuses  of  adversaries  and  suspicious 
doubters  aro  disproved.  But  perhaps  people  discovered  that  when 
memory  was  cultivnled  as  au  art  it  was  rarely  put  to  its  best 
uses.  Tlio  elaborate  compliments  gabbled  over  so  correctly  by 
Thomas  Diaibirus  were  a  satire  on  a  system  that  did  not  always 
put  tiio  wisi!st  foremost.  Men  ol'  thought  and  learning  woro 
halllod  and  kept  back  for  tho  want  of  verbal  memory  or  of  nerve 
to  use  it.  Those  lights  of  tho  Church,  liannnund  and  Sanderson, 
each  Huli'ored  from  this  cause.  What  might  seem  to  bo  lor  all 
useful  purposes  u  suliicieutly  good  memory  would  not  pass  uuistcr 
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in  either  case.  Hammond's  memory  was  serviceaWe,  not  officious ; 
faithful  to  things  and  business,  but  unwillingly  retaining  the 
contexture  and  punctualities  of  words;  so  that  it  was  harder 
for  him  to  get  one  sermon  by  heart  than  to  pen  twenty.  What 
was  hard  for  him  utterly  bothered  his  brother  divine,  owing, 
as  he  said  himself,  to  his  unmanly  bashfulness.  Their  quaint 
biographer  relates  how  the  friends  repaired  together  to  a  small 
rustic  church,  Hammond  holding  the  sermon  which  the  other 
was  to  declaim  verbatim  from  the  pulpit.  The  attempt  was  a 
dolorous  failure,  even  discernible  to  many  of  that  plain  auditory. 
As  the  two  walked  homewards  Dr.  Sanderson  said  with  much 
earnestness,  "  Good  Doctor,  give  me  my  sermon,  and  know  that 
neither  you  nor  any  man  li\-ing  shall  ever  persuade  me  again  to 
preach  without  my  books."  To  which  the  reply  was,  "  Good 
Doctor,  be  not  angry ;  for  if  ever  I  persuade  you  again  to  preach 
without  book,  I  will  give  you  leave  to  burn  all  the  books  I  am 
master  of." 

The  real  importance  of  verbal  memory  of  this  sort  sank  when  the 
art  of  printing  came  in  and  reading  became  a  common  accom- 
plishment, though  its  prestige  lasted  some  time  longer.  People 
therefore  are  right  in  valuing  memory  now  according  to  the  use 
it  is  put  to,  for  its  practical  services  to  its  owner,  or  for 
restoring  to  us  what  is  otherwise  beyond  our  reach.  "What 
a  memory  retains  is  the  sole  test  of  what  it  is  worth.  In  its 
moral  aspect  the  memory  may  sometimes  indicate  an  imusual 
warmth,  tenderness,  and  tenacity  of  affection  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  vindictive  memories  which  retain  only  pro- 
vocations, or  impertinent  memories  which  treasure  up  precisely 
the  things  born  to  oblivion,  or  which  we  should  choose  to  be  for- 
gotten. And  so,  too,  there  are  frivolous  memories  which  retain  only 
trivialities,  and  entangle  the  mind  in  amaze  of  nothings.  To  have 
a  verbal  memory  like  Dick  Swiveller's,  infested  with  tags  of  verse 
and  cues  of  rhyme,  is,  somebody  has  said,  as  vulgar,  as  destructive 
of  any  train  of  thought  worth  the  name,  as  the  stable-boy's  habit 
of  whistling  easy  airs  upon  the  mere  mechanical  excitement  of  a 
bar  or  two  whistled  by  some  other  blockhead  in  some  other 
stable. 

To  the  man  himself  any  strength  of  memory  which  does  not 
hinder  reflection  and  excuse  the  lahom'  of  thought  is  valuable ; 
but  the  memory  which  is  worth  most  to  the  world  is  that  which 
keeps  us  supplied  with  a  knowledge  of  things  that  would  other- 
wise be  lost.  Books  and  newspapers  tell  us  a  great  deal,  and 
enable  us  often  to  dispense  without  much  inconvenience  with 
the  exercise  of  memory ;  but  there  is  one  branch  of  study  which 
owes  more  to  faithful,  retentive  memory  than  to  all  the  books  in 
the  world.  We  mean  the  memory  that  retains  in  living  freshness 
the  sayings  and  doings,  the  look  and  aspect,  of  a  past  generation ; 
that  can  set  before  us,  as  it  unfolded  itself,  a  scene  all  the  actors 
in  which  are  dead  and  gone,  and  bring  to  our  ears  with  just 
emphasis  the  very  words  of  feeling  or  passion  spoken  years  ago. 
How  rare  this  is  we  know  from  the  difficulty  of  gettingprecise  infor- 
mation as  to  persons  or  events  after  a  brief  lapse  of  time.  The 
incidents  that  give  excellence  to  biography  Dr.  Johnson  found  the 
most  difficult  of  all  things  to  obtain  from  survivors.  Such 
incidents  are  of  a  volatile  and  evanescent  kind;  they  soon 
escape  the  memorj',  and  are  rarely  transmitted  by  tradition. 
Still  there  are  memories  that  do  then-  best  to  rescue  a  character 
from  oblivion,  that  delight  to  renew  its  life  in  truthful  description. 
It  argues,  no  doubt,  a  disengaged,  unselfish  attention  to  note  the 
incident  at  the  time  as  telling  and  expressive,  and  this  quality 
stamps  itself  on  the  narrative  and  inspires  confidence  in  the  hearer. 
Those  who  have  patience  to  listen  to  these  chroniclers  are  at  once 
performing  a  pious  work  and  accumulating  a  store  of  the  best 
Knowledge,  which  serves  them  in  good  stead  as  opportunity 
arises.  There  is  no  pleasanter  talk  than  the  gleanings  of  a 
student  of  character  among  the  memories  of  the  various  circles 
and  classes  he  has  mixed  with.  We  leave  his  company  feeling 
human  nature  to  be  a  livelier,  cleverer,  more  impressive  thing 
than  we  had  been  in  the  way  of  finding  out  for  ourselves.  Mere 
invention,  expending  itself  on  a  past  state  of  things,  commonly 
falls  flat ;  but  the  reproduction  of  the  actual  life  of  fifty  or  even 
twenty  years  ago  is  an  invaluable  contribution.  Memory  that 
performs  feats  commonly  expends  itself  on  the  laboured  efforts  of 
the  human_  understanding.  Memory  of  the  higher  sort  distin- 
guishes for  itself  what  is  memorable.  To  repeat  what  another  has 
said  because  it  was  characteristic  of  him  is  a  more  useful  exercise 
of  the  talent  than  to  commit  pages  of  the  same  man's  writing  to 
memory.  Perhaps  too  it  is  a  more  difficult  one. 

In  these  cases  the  value  of  memory  consists  in  its  literal,  even 
verbal,  truth.  There  are  many  personal  anecdotes  which  we  feel 
are  most  probably  false — if  not  wholly  false,  yet  enough  so  to 
destroy  their  use  as  evidence  of  character.  There  must  be 
a  stamp  of  genuineness  which  only  verbal  accuracy  can  supply. 
Such  memories  imply  habitual  conscientiousness ;  they  are  respect- 
able as  well  as  brilliant  possessions.  For  few  memories  are  en- 
tirely truthful.  We  many  of  us  find  them  false  mainly  to  our 
own  cost  or  inconvenience.  We  are  swe  Ave  put  a  missing 
article  where  we  did  not  put  it,  that  we  read  a  passage  in 
the  middle  of  a  right-hand  page  when  it  turns  out  to  be  at 
the  top  of  the  left ;  the  eye  of  memory  has  the  most  distinct 
recollection,  and  yet  it  is  not  true.  The  most  disinterested 
witnesses  at  a  trial  contradict  one  another  because  each  is  sure 
of  what  he  neither  saw  nor  heard  exactly  as  he_  thinks  he  saw 
or  heard  it.  Nobody  is  willing  to  attach  any  moral  taint  to 
these  involuntary  errors,  though  a  certain  steadiness  of  observa- 
tion, an  habitual  holding  self  in  check,  and  putting  positive- 


ness  to  the  test,  might  have  preserved  us  from  it.  Again,  certain 
ideas,  certain  forms  of  expression,  slide  into  the  memory  unawares, 
and  pass  current  for  original  thought,  and  betray  people  into 
involuntary  plagiarism.  We  suspect  that  a  great  many  persons 
assume  to  themselves  a  faculty  of  invention  when  they  are  only 
cheated  by  their  memory  introducing  itself  as  an  original  concep- 
tion, and  performing  its  feats  in  disguise.  Not  many  suffer  under 
the  reverse  deception,  of  which  Charles  Lamb  accuses  himself  when 
lamenting  the  strange  fatality  through  which  everything  he  touched 
turned  into  a  lie ;  relating  how  he  once  quoted  two  lines  from  a 
translation  of  Dante  which  Ilazlitt  very  gi-eatly  admired,  and 
quoted  in  a  book  as  proof  of  the  stupendous  power  of  that  poet. 
But  no  such  lines  were  to  be  found  in  the  translation  searched  for 
the  purpose;  whereupon  he  adds,  "  I  must  have  dreamed  them,  for 
I  am  quite  sure  I  did  not  forge  them  knowingly.  What  a  misfor- 
tune," he  plaintively  concludes,  "  to  have  a  lying  memory  !  "  On 
the  other  hand,  a  correct  memory  is  the  most  necessary  of  all  aids 
to  the  liar,  as  we  are  reminded  by  a  hackneyed  proverb ;  and  it  also 
prompts  to  lying  in  unprincipled  hands.  Wood  tells  a  story  of 
Hoskyns  the  Winchester  boy  who,  having  neglected  to  write  his 
verse  exercise,  glanced  for  a  minute  or  two  over  the  shoulder  of  a 
more  diligent  schoolfellow,  and  upon  the  master  calling  him  up, 
said  he  had  lost  his  paper,  but  if  he  might  be  allowed  he  would 
repeat  without  book  the  twenty  verses  he  had  written ;  which 
he  was  permitted  to  do.  The  other  boy  was  called  next,  and 
showed  the  verses  which  Hoskyns  had  just  repeated,  and,  being 
taken  for  the  thief,  was  sorely  whipped. 

Next  to  the  lying  memory,  and  far  more  common,  is  the 
treacherous  memory  that  fails  us  at  a  pinch,  hiding  itself  in 
darkness,  leaving  us  cognizant  of  its  existence  but  eluding  our 
grasp.  Nothing  is  more  tantalizing  than  this  state  of  mind. 
The  man  who  feels  the  fact  or  word  or  name  flitting  just  out  of 
his  reach  is  a  misery  to  himself  and  everybody  else.  Very  few 
people  have  philosophy  enough  to  give  in ;  to  reflect  that  what 
they  search  for  in  such  restless  persistence  matters  to  nobody ; 
for  the  time  being  they  have  lost  part  of  themselves  and  worry 
after  it ;  for 

Memory  frets 
When  -words  that  made  its  body  fall  away 
And  leave  it  yearning  dumbly. 

This  fretting  is  a  bore,  but  it  is  also  evidence  of  the  universal 
regret  at  the  failure  of  memory.  It  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
facts  of  life,  to  which  no  use  reconciles  us,  that  so  much  of  the 
prime  and  flower  of  its  thought  and  wit  should  pass  utterly 
away  while  still  ringing  in  our  ears ;  that  words  which  rang-e 
themselves  in  noble,  touching,  solemn  order  should  slip  out  of 
our  thought,  never  to  sound  with  the  same  rhythm  again  ;  that 
sayings  and  incidents,  each  a  revelation  of  personal  character  or  of 
deep  human  nature,  should  have  no  witness  capable  of  recording 
them ;  that  each  generation  should  know  so  little  of  its  pre- 
decessors. This  is  the  memory  which  men  yearn  after,  for  the 
want  of  which  conversation  is  disappointing,  and  history  and  bio- 
graphy so  imperfect;  but  in  desiring  which  we  know  not  what 
we  ask.    Life,  in  fact,  has  not  room  for  such  memories. 


INVECTIVE  AS  AN  ORNAMENT  OF  DEBATE. 

WHEN  Mr.  Disraeli  said  that "  invective  was  a  great  ornament 
of  debate,"  he  was  doubtless  thinking  of  the  weapon  with 
which  he  himself  had  fought  his  way  to  the  leadership  of  the 
Tory  party.  It  was  not  for  the  strength  of  his  arguments  that  the 
country  gentlemen  chose  him  to  be  their  gladiator,  nor  was  it  the 
keenness  of  his  logic  that  they  saluted  with  frantic  cheers.  It 
was  the  savage  strokes  that  he  dealt  at  the  Minister  who, 
as  they  thought,  had  basely  betrayed  the  party  which  had  given 
him  place,  power,  and  honour.  The  fierce,  unscrupulous  invective 
which  he  flung  at  the  renegade  made  them  drunk  with  joy. 
Colonel  Sibthorp  and  his  friends  saw  the  rhetorical  flaying  of  Peel 
with  some  such  delight  as  a  band  of  Eed  Indians  would  view  the 
torturing  of  a  famed  and  dreaded  captive.  Nor  did  they  too 
curiously  ask  what  were  the  motives  of  the  torturer.  They 
forbore  to  inquire  why  he  had  been  so  quickly  filled  with  a 
zeal  for  Protectionism,  and  why  he  had  so  speedily  forgotten 
the  Free-trade  logic  to  which  he  had  given  the  light  cogency 
of  wit  in  his  novels.  It  was  enough  that  the  reputation  of 
a  traitor  was  torn  to  pieces;  that  the  man  whom  they  had 
once  saluted  as  a  paragon  of  statesmanship  was  pulled  down 
to  the  level  of  commonplace  humanity  ;  and  that  he  was  accused 
of  having  lived  on  the  beggary  of  other  men's  intellects.  The 
most  stupid  of  squires  doubtless  knew  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
not  the  compound  of  pretence,  hypocrisy,  incapacity,  and  treachery 
which  was  painted  in  the  lurid  hues  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  perorations. 
And  the  more  dignified  foes  of  the  Minister  were  doubtless  half 
ashamed  of  the  witty  satire  which  they  cheered.  But  that  did 
not  prevent  Mr.  Disraeli  from  reaching  a  first  position  in  the 
Conservative  ranks  at  a  bound  by  his  mastery  over  invective. 
When  he  had  once  taken  his  place  beside  the  leaders  of  his  party, 
he  did,  it  is  true,  display  a  rich  store  of  unsuspected  qualities,  and 
notably  such  a  power  of  leading  men  against  their  wills  into 
strange  paths  as  eclipsed  the  personal  influence  even  of  greater 
I'arliamentary  chiefs.  But  he  might  have  sat  for  years  on  the 
back  benches,  and  in  all  probability  he  would  never  have  been  Prime 
Minister  of  England,  if  he  had  not  been  a  consummate  master  of 
satire,  and  if  he  had  not  been  audacious  in  the  use  of  burning  epithet. 
Nor  did  he  sheath  the  weapon  when  place  had  come  to  him,  and 
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power,  and  the  official  privilege  to  be  duU.  His  later  speeches,  as 
clearly  as  his  earlier,  are  essentially  pieces  of  invectiTe,  and  his 
oratory  would  fill  a  small  space  if  it  relied  on  the  sober 
qualities  of  fact  and  reasoning.  In  fertility  of  illustration,  in 
swiftness  of  argumentative  statement,  in  the  union  of  academic 
brilliancy  and  homely  force,  they  lie  far  behind  those  of  Macaulay. 
In  power  of  advocacy  they  do  not  compete  with  the  harangues 
of  Mr.  Bright,  or  in  lucid  argumentation  with  those  of  Mr. 
Cobden.  !Nor  in  mastery  of  detail  and  subtlety  of  view  do  they 
rise  to  the  same  dignity  as  the  defective  oratory  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
They  draw  their  fascination  from  the  fact  that  the  chief  passages 
are  essentially  personal.  Dull  and  almost  commonplace  so  long 
as  they  deal  with  matters  of  fact,  they  are  full  of  point  so  soon  as 
they  fly  at  character.  Who  that  heard  the  rhetoric  will  forget 
how  Mr.  Disraeli  has  again  and  again  lashed  out  at  Mr.  Gladstone, 
or  how,  on  a  certain  famous  if  not  decorous  occasion,  he  turned 
aside  from  the  dry  details  of  Parliamentary  Eeform  to  paint  Mr. 
Lowe's,  rich  capacities  for  hate.  He  has  brightened  Parliamentary 
life  by  the  glow  of  his  satire,  and  cast  into  the  language  a  crowd 
of  sparkling  phrases  or  epigrams  on  the  follies  of  his  foes.  For 
him  sarcasm  has  thrown  so  widely  open  the  gates  of  place,  power, 
and  fame,  that,  if  his  pride  did  not  disdain  the  trivialities  of 
heraldry,  his  crest  would  be  a  dart,  with  the  motto  "I  pierce." 
It  is  no  wonder  that  he  believes  invective  to  be  a  great  ornament 
of  debate. 

The  same  value  might  have  been  attached  to  poisoned  or  loaded 
words  by  Canning,  for  his  statesmanship  was  the  late  flower  of  a 
short  life,  and  he  made  himself  formidable  in  youth  chiefly  by 
such  qualities  as  shine  in  the  Anti- Jacobin.  Sydney  Smith  con- 
temptuously said  that  he  was  no  more  than  a  writer  of  squibs. 
Pitt  knew  that  stronger  stuff  lay  in  the  brain  that  played  with  its 
unforced  leisure  by  penning  witty  lampoons,  and  that  threw  the 
House  into  convulsions  of  laughter  by  the  clever  levity  with 
which  it  treated  grave  themes.  But  Canning  could  never  cast 
aside  the  habit  of  using  his  old  weapons.  A  satirist  when,  with 
easy  conviction  and  high  ambition,  he  held  briefs  for  Pitt,  he  was 
a  satirist  when  the  death  of  Pitt  left  him  the  most  brUhant  de- 
bater in  the  House,  and  a  satirist  when,  as  Foreign  Secretary,  he 
penned  against  Minister  Falck  the  rhyming  despatch  : — 

In  matters  of  commerce  the  fault  of  the  Dutch 
l3  giving  too  little  and  asking  too  much. 

Canning  was  trained  in  a  time  which  gave  to  invective  as  high  a 
place  in  the  armoury  of  political  discussion  as  we  give  to  statistics. 
It  is,  in  fact,  startling  to  compare  the  ablest  political  utterances  of 
seventy  or  eighty  years  ago  with  the  most  powerful  of  our  own 
day.    Burke  was  unquestionably  the  most  commanding  intellect 
in  the  Parliament  of  his  time,  and  he  was  not  the  least  quick  to  dis- 
trust theories  or  to  see  the  value  of  facts.  Indeed  he  waxes  fanatical 
in  his  contempt  for  the  dreamers  who  draw  the  materials  of 
constitutions  from  the  depths  of  their  moral  consciousness,  and 
who  fancy  that  they  are  equipped  for  the  government  of  a  State 
when  they  have  rhetorically  mastered  a  few  windy  principles  about 
the  rights  of  man.    Although  essentially  a  philosopher,  he  seemed 
to  grovel  at  the  feet  of  practical  men  as  if  he  were  half  ashamed 
of  his  own  faculty  for  generalization.     Yet  his  writings  are  the 
most  eloquent  of  practical  commentaries   on   the   text  that 
"  invective  is  a  great  ornament  of  debate."    His  Sejkction-s  on  the 
French  Revolution  is  a  piece  of  invective  from  the  first  page  to 
the  last.    Although  a  pamphlet  in  form,  it  is  a  speech  in  reaUty  ; 
and  it  is  the  most  passionate  and  most  brilliant  speech  ever 
addressed  to  the  English  people.    The  coolest  mind  cannot  read  it 
calmly  or  prosaically.    Nowhere  else  in  English  literature  are 
such  richness,  such  picturesque  force,   such  point,  and  such 
wealth  of  invective  crowded  into  the  same  space.    Even  the 
pa&donate  malignity  and  the  epigrammatic  skill  of  "Junius" 
fail  to  coin  a  like  multiplicity  of  epithet.    The  mint  of  Burke's 
literary  genius  was  furnished  with  an  indefinite  number  of  dies. 
And  each  struck  a  new  impression,  so  that  his  pages  glow 
with  images  of  scorn  and  hate.     If  ilr.  Disraeli  were  to  offer 
frank  counsel  to'  young  rhetoricians,  he  would  parody  the  eulogy 
which  Johnson  applied  to  Addison,  and  say,  "  Whoever  wishes  to 
attain  a  Parliamentary  style,  passionate  but  not  coarse,  and  pictu- 
resque but  not  flowery,  must  give  his  days  and  nights  to  the 
writings  of  Burke."    At  least  that  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Disraeli 
himself,  just  as  certainly  as  it  was  done  by  Macaulay.  The 
picturesque  epithets,  the  pointed  phrases,  the  passionate  dislike  of 
commonplace  words,  the  Oriental  richness  of  imagery,  by  which 
the  speeches  of  the  Tory  rhetorician  charm,  amuse,  and  amaze, 
recall  at  every  turn  the  qualities  of  Burke.    They  are  the  reduced 
copy  of  a  great  original.    The  likeness  is  so  striking  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  students  who  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Disraeli's  peculiar 
intonations  to  read  aloud  some  passages  of  Burke  without  falling 
into  a  mimicry  of  the  living  rhetorician's  voice.  Nor  did  Burke  stand 
alone  in  giving  a  chief  place  among  the  weapons  of  debate  to 
invective.     Sheridan's  only  claim  to  the  honour  of  statesmanship 
lay  in  a  rich  armoury  of  personalities.  Nor  was  Fox  ever  a  calm 
rea.«oner.  Hr  thundered  out  his  arguments  with  a  fury  that  some- 
times niado  him  nlnioiit  inarticulate,  and  he  was  really  less  eager 
*i)  mske  gwd  his  caso  in  a  calm  court  of  logic  than  to  blazon 
forth  in  burning  hues  the  incompetence,  the  folly,  and  the  perfidy 
of  the  right  honotirablf  gentlemen  opposite.    If  the  pro.sai»  and 
fltatistical  cnlnir.iyw  of  living  debaters  might  have  been  expected 
from  any  of  IJiirko's  brilliHiit  contemporiirics,  it  might  seem  to  bo 
from  Pitt,  who  had  Ixjcomo  a  statesman  before  he  had  ceased  to 
be  a  yout\i,  and  who  brougbt  to  thu  IIooso  of  Commons  tho 


principles  of  Adam  Smith  and  the  facts  of  finance  when 
Fox  was  ostentatiously  ignorant  of  the  economic  laws  that 
regulated  the  commerce  of  England.  And  the  speeches  of 
Pitt  are  certainly  more  like  those  of  our  own  day  than 
any  other  speeches  of  Pitts  time.  Their  stately  trigidity 
has  as  certainly  been  a  model  to  Mr.  Gladstone  as  the  Asiatic 
luxuriance  of  Burke  has  been  a  model  to  Mr.  Disraeli.  Yet  Pitt's 
most  potent  weapon  was  his  power  of  sarcasm,  and  he  used  it 
unmercifully.  As  ready  for  a  war  of  personalities  as  of  facts,  he 
would  have  used  the  epigrams  of  "  Junius  "  if  nature  had  not 
denied  him  the  faculty  of  condensing  invective  into  barbed  and 
poisoned  epithet. 

Such  was  the  place  that  invective  played  in  debate  three  or 
four  generations  ago.  But  a  wonderful  change  has  come  over  the 
House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Disraeli  is  the  only  debater  who  keeps 
alive  the  old  practice  with  a  power  worthy  of  old  days.  Iklr. 
Bemal  Osborne  is  too  light  a  lance  to  form  another  exception 
when  we  are  speaking  of  chiefs.  Mr.  Bright  has  often  flung 
epithets  at  his  opponents,  and  his  sarcasm  on  the  Cave  of 
Adullam  won  high  success  ;  but  the  literary  merit  of  such  sallies 
has  been  enormously  exaggerated  in  a  time  of  strange  rhetorical 
barrenness,  and  the  vigorous  stream  of  invective  which  Mr.  Bright 
turns  upon  all  who  do  not  agree  with  him  is  too  vague  and 
general  to  possess  an  artistic  value.  Lord  Salisbury  strikes  a  note 
which  is  more  like  the  old  sound.  And  Lord  Westbury  might 
have  become  a  master  in  the  art  if  nature  had  as  richly  gifted 
him  with  oratorical  utterance  as  with  bland  malignity.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone often  betrays  by  tone  and  gesture  a  wish  to  wound,  but  the 
artistic  form  of  the  menacing  words  does  not  match  the  accom- 
panying modulations  of  the  voice,  and  so  they  sound  like  decorous 
commonplace  next  morning.  In  print  they  would  be  effective 
only  if  they  were  illustrated  by  a  pictorial  sketch  of  the  gesture 
with  which  they  have  been  propelled.  The  reader  would  then 
see  why  the  House  laughed  loudly  when  Mr.  Disraeli  said  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  given  him  such  a  look  as  to  make  him  glad 
that  there  was  a  solid  piece  of  furniture  between  them.  But 
gesture  is  not  invective. 

There  is  one  obvious  cause  of  the  fact  that  invective  fills  so 
much  smaller  space  in  the  debates  of  our  day  than  it  did  in  the 
discussions  of  a  past  generation.  Although  Mr.  Miall  has  been 
vigorously  prompting  us  to  commit  political  arson,  we  hardly  know 
what  is  meant  by  ''blazing  principles."  Our  great  party  fights  would 
have  seemed  so  many  squabbles  in  the  street  to  the  England  which 
was  rocked  to  and  fro  by  the  tempest  of  the  French  Revolution. 
We  have  fallen  on  a  time  of  prose.  Sir  Robert  Peel — we  mean  of 
course  the  great  Sir  Robert — put  his  finger  on  its  real  character 
when  he  recommended  young  members  of  Parliament  to  leave 
the  windy  strifes  of  foreign  politics  alone,  and  go  for  lessons  in 
statesmanship  to  the  Railway  Committees.  There  they  would 
find  few  principles  and  many  facts.  There  they  would  learn  to 
become  masters  of  detail.  And  this  is  essentially  a  time  of 
detail.  The  House  of  Commons  gives  a  specimen  of  its  real 
ability  only  when  it  deals  with  matters  of  detail.  It  often  dis- 
plays a  consummate  power  of  practical  criticism  when  it  examines 
the  several  clauses  of  a  Bill  in  Committee  of  the  whole  House; 
when  every  chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions  and  every  country 
squire  brings  the  experience  of  a  lifetime  to  bear  on  any  scheme 
for  the  readjustment  of  local  taxation;  or  when  heavy  members 
from  the  City  fling  down  piles  of  tabulated  figures  and  facts  to  turn 
aside  the  ploughshare  of  a  Budget.  But  heroic  oratory  is  as  distaste- 
ful as  "  heroic  remedies  "  to  an  age  in  which  Cobden  made  himself 
the  idol  of  the  middle  class  by  a  large  and  vigorous  arithmetical 
faculty,  by  contemptuously  pushing  aside  all  theories  that  were 
too  subtile  to  be  comprehended  at  a  glance  in  the  counting-house, 
and  by  speaking  in  a  style  which  was  a  model  of  clearness,  which, 
did  not  contain  one  eloquent  sentence  or  one  far-reaching  thought, 
and  which  did  not  let  fall  a  single  phrase  felicitous  enough  to 
be  remembered  a  generation  hence.  Mr.  Cobden's  audiences  were 
so  eager  to  get  at  the  facts  of  the  subject  before  them,  and  they 
were  so  little  troubled  by  a  fastidious  culture,  that  they  did  not 
complain  because  the  statement  was  not  spiced  with  invective. 
But  there  is  a  less  flattering  reason  why  invective  now  plays 
a  small  part  in  debate.  It  is  a  difiicult  weapon  to  handle.  Mere 
abuse  is  not  invective ;  it  is  only  an  expression  of  rage.  Very 
often  it  signifies  only  that  the  author  of  it  would  wound  if  he 
could.  Nor  is  the  feeble  and  monotonous  blasphemy  of  the  streets 
the  invective  of  art.  It  is  only  the  round  general  terms  that 
betray  confusion  of  thought,  and  an  inability  to  find  a  phrase  of 
accurate  description.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to  invective  as 
the  crying  of  an  infant  bears  to  the  articulate  complaints  of 
its  future  years.  But  artistic  invective  stands  on  an  altogether 
different  plane.  Its  aim  is  to  do  the  work  of  argument  by 
means  of  a  sentence  or  a  phrase.  It  should  paint  the  victim 
as  such  a  fool  or  such  a  knave  that  what  he  says  must 
seem  incredible,  or  ridiculous,  or  the  offspring  of  a  wish  to 
dip  his  hand  into  tho  public  purse.  Such  invective  as 
will  tell  on  the  House  of  Commons  mu.st,  on  the  other  hand,  be  so 
free  from  auv  taint  of  vulgarity,  or  of  cant,  or  of  vague  abuse,  that 
it  must  bo  able  to  bear  analysis  at  the  hand  of  educated  gentlemen. 
It  must  be  descriptive,  it  must  condense  an  argument  into  a  phrase, 
or  it  must  in  some  other  w.ny  give  a  criticism  in  shorthand.  It  is 
nothing  if  it  is  not  epigrammatic.  And,  if  it  is  epigrammatic,  it 
will  bo  pardoned  for  being  false.  "When  Mr.  Disraeli  sjiid  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  life  had  been  "  one  great  appropriation  clause,"  Ixird 
George  Bontinck  and  the  bowline  phalanx  of  squires  did  not  belitke 
the  pnraso  to  be  literally  true ;  but  it  hod  a  basis  of  truth,  f«r  Sir 
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Bobert  Peel  had  an  assimilating  rather  than  an  originating  mind, 
and  the  words  were  a  witty  exaggeration  of  the  fact  that  lie  had  to 
cast  about  for  ideas.  Such  satire  can  bo  minted,  however,  only 
by  men  of  literary  power.  It  is  common  in  France,  which  is  more 
richly  endowed  than  any  other  nation  with  the  faculty  of  artistic 
expression,  and  it  is  to  be  seen  even  in  the  degenerate  Assembly 
which  mirrors  the  passions  rather  than  the  intellect  of  a  country 
that  shows  symptoms  of  decline.  It  was  common  in  England 
when  Burke,  Sheridan,  and  Fox  all  framed  their  oratory  on 
a  high  literary  model.  But  it  is  vanishing  from  a  House 
of  Commons  which  represents  before  all  things  the  select 
vestry  and  the  counting-house.  There  has  seldom  been  a 
House  so  poor  in  all  the  higher,  subtler,  richer  graces  of  culture 
and  literary  capacity  as  that  which  has  again  begun  to  legislate 
and  speak.  Its  "  great  debates  "  seldom  bring  forth  one  great 
speech  of  the  old  stamp.  Such  greatness  as  it  does  display  comes 
from  a  command  of  detail ;  and  in  that  respect  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
seldom,  if  ever,  had  a  superior  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
power  may  be  somewhat  Churchwardenish,  and  it  is  whispered  that 
Mr.  Disraeli  once  apologized  for  his  own  lack  of  it  by  saying,  with 
an  air  of  grand  sarcasm,  "  My  intellect  was  never  parochial." 
At  least  it  is  the  power  which  comes  most  readily  to  a  common- 
place mind,  and  it  otters  the  dullest  and  most  ephemeral  of  all 
reading.  No  chance  of  living  belongs  to  speeches  which  are  only 
masses  of  detail.  Those  alone  live  which  rise  from  detiiil  to 
general  principles,  which  deal  with  truth  that  does  not  perish  with 
the  day,  or  which  clothe  fact,  argument,  and  feeling  in  language 
that  has  the  true  touch  of  literature.  And  such  speeches  are  now 
so  seldom  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  a  generation  hence 
this  Household  Suffrage  Parliament  will  be  remembered  only  for 
what  it  did,  not  for  what  it  said.  It  betrays  the  reign  of  the 
bourgeoisie.  And  the  young  members  of  the  House  display  so 
little  power  of  raising  the  standard  of  oratory,  that  we  may  have 
to  wait  long  for  a  revival  of  the  power  to  give  reason  and  feeling 
the  utterance  of  artistic  grace.  But  when  culture  shall  come  back 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  with  it  political  passion,  invective 
■will  again  be  a  great  ornament  of  debate. 


EUTHANASIA. 

A CURIOUS  controversy  in  which  we  were  more  or  less  con- 
cerned shows  symptoms  of  breaking  out  afresh.  The 
original  cause  of  the  discussion  was  an  essiiy  which  formed  part 
of  a  volume  published  by  the  Birmingham  Speculative  Club.  Mr. 
Williams,  its  author,  suggested  that  persons  dying  of  incurable 
diseases  should  be  mercifully  put  out  of  the  way,  as  we  shoot  a 
favourite  dog  or  horse  under  similar  circumstances.  There  was  un- 
doubtedly, in  a  sense,  something  attractive  about  theproposal;  and, 
moreover,  the  essay  in  which  it  was  set  forth  showed  considerable 
literary  power.  The  author  belonged  to  the  small  class  of  sys- 
tematic pessimists ;  he  held  that,  on  the  whole,  pain  greatly  pre- 
dominates over  pleasure  throughout  the  knowable  universe,  and 
that  all  that  was  left  to  us  was  to  diminish  its  amount  within  the 
narrowest  possible  limits.  Without  sharing  so  appalling  a  creed, 
we  admired,  from  a  purely  artistic  point  of  view,  the  vigour  with 
which  it  was  proposed  as  a  basis  for  action.  Mr.  Williams  indeed 
seemed  to  prove  too  much ;  for  if  humanity  is  really  in  so  pitiable 
a  state  as  he  imagined,  we  ought  all  to  be  classed  amongst  the 
incurables.  There  would  be  a  presumption  in  favour  of  killing 
anybody ;  and  our  only  logical  course  would  be  to  join  the 
Shakers  or  the  Russian  sect  which  thinks  that  the  process  of 
increasing  and  multiplying  should  be  summarily  stopped.  Limiting 
ourselves,  however,  to  the  narrower  question,  we  could  not  deny 
that  Mr.  Williams  rested  his  case  upon  an  undoubted  basis  of  fact. 
There  are  many  cases  in  which  cruel  suffering  is  endured  for  days  or 
weeks  without  the  smallest  prospect  of  ultimate  relief.  The 
friends  of  the  sufferer  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  keep  life  in  the 
body  as  long  as  it  can  possibly  be  preserved,  though  life  means 
merely  a  prolongation  of  torture.  To  put  an  end  to  the  victim  in 
such  a  case  would  undoubtedly  be,  so  far,  to  diminish  the  total 
amount  of  human  suffering ;  and  if  that  were  the  whole  of  the 
question,  we  must,  on  utilitarian  principles,  admit  the  cogency 
of  Mr.  Williams's  argument.  A  curious  passage  has  been 
quoted  from  Sir  Thomas  More's  Utopia  which  shows  that  that 
amiable  philosopher  had  been  impressed  by  the  same  reflec- 
tions. The  clergy  in  his  ideal  country  encouraged  their  flocks 
in  the  discharge  of  this  melancholy  duty.  A  writer  in  the 
Fortniijhtlij  Review,  who  has  just  taken  up  this  proposed  reform 
in  our  morals,  apparently  in  sober  earnest,  and  in  the  spirit 
of  an  eager  proselyte,  adopts  the  suggestion,  lie  thinks  that,  to 
provide  a  due  guarantee  against  the  possible  abuse  of  a  practice 
which  certainly  would  have  its  dangers  in  careless  hands,  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish  should  be  always  present  on  the  occasion 
of  the  proposed  flari-Kari.  Future  novelists  will  have  to  paint 
the  white-haired  vicar,  summoned  from  his  repose  at  dead  of  night, 
not  in  order  to  soothe  the  dying  hours  of  his  parishioners  by 
spiritual  con.solations,  but  to  kill  them  offhand.  A  good  deal  of 
trouble  will  be  saved  both  to  vicar  and  parishioners,  but  to  our 
uneducated  minds  the  priestly  character  seems  to  be  scarcely  in 
harmony  with  ministrations  of  this  kind.  We  can,  indeed,  pro- 
duce a  close  parallel.  Mr.  Charles  Buxton  suggested,  in  the 
posthumous  book  which  we  lately  reviewed,  that  old  and  imbecile 
persons  should  be  shot  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  We  are  inclined 
indeed  to  suspect  that  Mr.  Buxton  was  not  quite  serious,  and  there- 
fore that  he  differed  a  little  from  these  very  earnest  advocates  of 


the  new  mode  of  lightening  the  heavy  burden  of  humanity.  How- 
ever, in  Utopia  it  is  po.Msiblo  that  this  and  other  applications  of  the 
same  principle  may  be  carried  out.  When  wo  are  a  little  more 
enlightened  we  shall  perhaps  take  upon  ourselves  the  responsibility 
of  pruning  mankind  as  we  now  prune  a  garden.  Such  a  scheme, 
carried  out  systematically  and  with  adequate  knowledge,  would 
provide  the  solution  of  many  difficulties.  Mankind  might  be 
allowed  to  multiply  as  fast  as  they  pleased;  all  children 
would  bo  allowed  to  grow  up,  say,  to  twenty-one;  it 
would  be  determined  by  law  how  many  conscripts  were  required 
for  the  service  of  humanity,  the  finest  specimens  would  be 
selected  for  the  purpose,  and  the  inferior  would  be  put  to  death 
with  all  possible  kindness.  Not  only  physical,  but  moral  or 
intellectual,  infirmities,  such  as  a  tendency  to  kill,  or  rob,  or  bore 
one's  neighbours,  or  an  incapacity  for  arithmetic,  would  be  con- 
sidered as  reasons  for  plucking,  which  in  this  case  would  mean 
killing,  the  unfortunate  candidate  for  life.  These  speculations, 
however,  as  we  are  anxious  to  repeat,  apply  strictly  and  solely  to 
Utopia.  We  should  most  strongly  oppose  a  Bill  for  giving  effect 
to  our  suggestions  if  Mr.  Gladstone  should  introduce  one  in  the 
next  Session  of  Parliament.  We  are  speaking  merely  of  that 
imaginary  region  where  the  laws  of  society  will  be  laid  down  on 
mathematical  principles,  and  morality  ground  out  by  a  calculating 
machine.  That  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  that  consummation 
cannot  be  too  distinctly  announced,  for  it  seems  to  be  a  prevalent 
notion  with  many  modern  zealots  that  whatever  would  be  true  in 
Utopia  is  true  of  England  in  this  nineteenth  century.  There 
could  not  be,  in  our  opinion,  a  more  fatal  mistake,  and  the  pro- 
posal of  which  we  are  speaking  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the 
fact.  Whether  admissible  or  not  amongst  the  "  Coming  Race," 
or  in  "  Erewhon,"  or  some  other  land  of  the  future,  we  protest 
against  it  altogether  when  proposed  as  a  practical  innovation  at 
the  present  day. 

Without  examining  the  religious  aspect  of  the  question,  a 
simple  utilitarian  view  seems  to  give  quite  sufficient  answer. 
The  proposal,  briefly  put,  is  to  legalize  suicide  in  certain  cases. 
In  order  to  support  this  doctrine,  it  is  said  that  the  absolute 
prohibition  of  suicide  sometimes  causes  great  and  unnecessary 
misery.  That  is  true,  and  is  indeed  little  more  than  a  truism ; 
it  is  equally  true  of  almost  every  other  moral  law  that  can 
be  mentioned.  Casuists  have  invented  any  number  of  cases  in 
which  the  discharge  of  a  duty  involves  a  great  amount  of  suffer- 
ing, and  they  have  generally  decided  that,  in  some  extreme  cases, 
the  duty  ceases  to  be  binding.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  hypothe- 
tical case  of  telling  a  lie  to  prevent  a  murder.  The  mischief  done  by 
adherence  to  the  law  may  conceivably  be  so  great  and  palpable  as  to 
overbalance  the  mischief  always  done  by  breaking  the  law.  In 
like  manner,  in  the  case  under  consideration  it  is  possible  to 
suggest  instances  where  the  suffering  is  so  learful  and  so  obviously 
useless  that  few  persons  would  condemn  with  severity  the  man 
who  should  on  his  own  responsibility  break  the  law.  But  moralists 
have  very  rightly  been  shy  of  making  a  definite  exception  to  the 
law,  even  whilst  admitting  that  in  some  extreme  cases  obedience 
may  become  impracticable.  There  is  an  enormous  difference 
between  saying  beforehand.  The  rule  against  suicide  has  such 
and  such  definite  limitations,  and  admitting  that  in  some  indefinite 
cases  the  palliation  of  the  offence  may  almost  amount  to  an  excuse. 
There  are  some  cases  in  which  murder  turns  into  excusable  homicide ; 
but  it  would  be  very  rash  for  the  Legislature  to  attempt  an  ex- 
haustive definition  of  them  beforehand.  The  question  is  better 
left  to  the  jury  and  to  the  authority  with  whom  the  power  of 
pardon  remains.  And  thus,  whilst  admitting  that  exceptional 
cases  are  conceivable,  we  altogether  decline  to  admit  that  the  rule 
against  suicide  should  be  relaxed  in  a  definite  set  of  cases.  Our 
objection  rests  on  a  very  simple  principle,  as  indeed  we  explained 
when  previously  discussing  the  subject. 

It  is  of  primary  importance  to  inculcate  a  regard  for  the  sanctity 
of  human  life.  The  reluctance  to  take  life  is  indeed  often  pushed 
to  an  extreme  by  the  opponents  of  capital  punishments.  But 
nobody  can  say  that  the  mass  of  the  population  have  as  yet  pushed 
their  tenderness  to  the  verge  of  effeminacy.  A  little  story  related 
for  a  different  purpose  in  the  Fortniyhthj  Revieiv  illustrates  very 
prettily  a  sentiment  which  is  not  so  uncommon  as  might  be 
desired.  A  sensible  Scotchman  watching  by  the  bedside  of  his 
dying  wife  became  impatient  at  the  poor  woman's  anxiety  to 
express  her  last  wishes,  and  civilly  requested  her  to  "  get  on  wi' 
her  deeing."  Now  amongst  the  poorer  classes,  where  the  incon- 
venience inflicted  by  people  who  "  take  an  unconscionable  time  in 
dying  "  is  necessarily  felt  much  more  keenly  than  with  people  in  a 
different  rank,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  delicate  hint  is  frequently 
followed  up  by  some  practical  remonstrances.  "  They  pinched 
his  nose  beneath  the  clothes,"  as  Barham  says,  on  the  authority  of 
a  real  occurrence,  "  and  the  poor  dear  soul  went  off"  like  a  lamb." 
Suppose,  in  fact,  the  case  of  a  small  cottage,  where  the  invalid  has 
become  a  heavy  burden  upon  his  family  instead  of  a  support,  where 
the  expense  of  providing  medicine  and  attendance  is  most  seriously 
felt,  and  where  the  sick  room  is  also  the  only  dwelling  room,  must 
there  not  frequently  be  a  strong  temptation  to  give  him  a  quiet 
push  or  two  along  the  downward  path  ?  If  it  were  understood 
to  be  the  law  that  invalids  might  be  finished  ofl'  when  the  case  was 
hopeless,  would  not  the  temptation  be  frequently  overpowering? 
Yes,  it  is  replied,  but  the  doctor  and  the  parson  must  be  present. 
That  is  all  very  well,  but  if  the  practice  became  common  the  people 
would  quickly  learn  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  For  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  this  is  one  of  the  cases  where  nobody  could 
tell  tales.    A  man  on  the  verge  of  death  does  not  require  to  have 
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his  throat  cut  or  a  dose  of  arsenic  administered.  A  judicious 
shake,  an  omission  to  cover  liim  properly,  or  the  exhibition  of  an 
over-dose  of  laudanum,  will  do  the  business  eft'ectually,  and  no 
possible  proof  remains.  Once  allow  that  such  things  may  be  done 
with  due  precautions,  and  the  precautions  will  soon  be  neglected  as 
troublesome  formalities.  Why  bother  the  doctor  and  the  parson, 
why  ask  the  sick  man's  consent,  when  the  case  is  so  clear?  Of 
course  the  system  need  not  be  openly  mentioned,  but  it  would  be 
speedily  understood  to  be  a  highly  convenient  practice.  The  ad- 
vocates of  the  scheme  admit  that  the  precautions  of  which  we 
have  spoken  are  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  abuse ;  and  we  may 
add  that  it  is  simply  impossible  to  enforce  their  observance. 
The  practice  itself  once  sanctioned,  nothing  is  clearer-than  that 
people  could,  if  they  chose,  carry  it  out  in  their  own  methods. 
No  practice,  again,  could  be  more  directly  destructive  of  any 
strong  persuasion  of  the  sanctity  of  life.  We  need  only  read 
a  few  police  reports  to  understand  how  great  is  the  exist- 
ing tendency  to  violence  of  all  kinds.  Infanticide,  as  we 
know,  prevails  to  a  terrible  extent,  and  wife-killing  is  not 
much  less  popular.  Admit  that  the  slaughter  of  invalids  is 
also  right  under  certain  limitations,  and  it  is  easy  to  guess  the 
consequences.  The  devotion  which  the  poor  display  in  cases  of 
sickness  is  often  amongst  the  most  touching  and  amiable  features 
of  their  character.  In  spite  of  the  temptations  we  have  noticed, 
they  will  often  make  noble  sacrifices  for  the  comfort  of  their 
dying  relatives.  Tell  them  plainly  that  they  are  rather  fools  for 
their  pains  than  otherwise,  and  that  they  had  better  suggest 
suicide  to  the  sufferer  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  and  you  do 
your  best  to  encourage,  not  merely  suicide,  but  the  cruel  murder 
of  a  helpless  man.  A  deathbed,  instead  of  being  the  scene  for 
calling  forth  the  tenderest  emotions  and  the  noblest  self-sacrifice, 
will  be  haunted  by  a  horrid  suspicion  ;  the  sick  man  fearing  that 
his  departure  is  earnestly  desired,  and  his  friends  inclining  to  the 
opinion  that  killing  is  not  murder,  but  kindness.  The  agitation 
of  the  question  what  is  the  proper  moment  for  smothering  your 
dying  father  instead  of  soothing  him  is  not  favourable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  those  sentiments  and  the  inculcation  of  those  lessons 
which  we  generally  associate  with  a  sick-bed.  In  fact,  the  plan 
which  certain  eccentric  philanthropists  have  advocated  with  such 
queer  enthusiasm  has  a  direct  tendency  to  make  men  gi'eater 
brutes  than  they  are,  and  they  are  quite  brutal  enough  already. 


A  LOCAL  PAPER  A  IIUNDPvED  AXD  FIFTY  TEARS  BACK. 

WE  have  lately  come  by  chance  on  one  of  those  smaller  relics 
of  past  times  which  perhaps  bring  those  past  times  before 
us  in  a  more  vivid  way  than  the  more  dignified  sources  of  history. 
A  will,  a  journal,  a  private  or  local  document  of  any  kind,  will 
often,  in  the  hands  of  one  who  knows  how  to  make  use  of  it, 
prove  even  more  than  a  state  paper.  Here  we  have  before  us  a 
local  newspaper,  at  least  the  reprint  of  one,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  old.  The  Rmdhuj  Mercury  has,  it  seems,  just  reached  that 
venerable  time  of  life,  and  it  has  wisely  commemorated  the  fact 
by  giving  its  subscribers  a  facsimile  of  the  number  of  the  paper 
which  appeared  on  February  ist,  1 723.  The  outward  form  of  the 
paper  is  widely  different  from  that  of  a  local  paper  of  our  own 
day,  and  its  matter  is  no  less  widely  diflereut.  It  has  the  air 
rather  of  a  pamphlet  than  of  a  newspaper,  consisting  of  eight 
small  quarto  pages,  the  first  of  which  is  wiiolly  taken  up  by  a 
title-page,  made  up  mainly  of  a  symbolical  picture.  If  we  turn 
to  the  contents,  we  at  once  feel  that  the  paper  is  meant  for  a  class 
of  readers  quite  different  from  those  for  whom  local  papers  are 
now  meant,  and  for  a  much  higher  class.  We  have  no  special 
luiowledge  of  the  lleudiny  JSLa-mry,  but  we  will  suppose  it  to  be 
an  average  specimen  of  the  higher  class  of  the  ordinary  country 
paper.  Wo  of  course  put  out  of  comparison  papers  like  some 
of  those  published  in  i\Luichester,  Glasgow,  and  others  of  the 
great  Nortliern  cities,  which,  though  not  published  in  a  capital, 
are  really  something  more  than  local.  Comparing  our  Heading 
paper  of  1723  with  an  ordinary  respectable  county  paper  of 
1873,  our  first  feeling  is  that  the  standard  of  taste  and  culture 
must  have  stood  higher  in  licading  and  tlie  coasts  thereof  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  than  it  does  now.     The  paper  is 

Erintcd  at  Heading,  but  the  aflairs  of  Heading  and  its  neigli- 
ourhood  take  up  only  a  few  lines  of  its  seven  pages ;  all  the 
rest  is  devoted  to  matter  of  national  and  even  of  cosmopolitan 
interest.  But  we  should  be  greatly  mistaken  if  wo  thought  that 
this  at  all  proves  tluit  the  inhabitants  of  Heading  luivo  gone  back 
in  cultivation  since  1723.  That  the  paper  iias  in  some  respects  a 
higher  character  than  a  local  paper  lias  now  is  simply  because 
many  more  people  can  read  now  than  could  read  then.  We  must 
of  course  bear  in  mind  that  in  those  days  the  society  of  a  county 
town  stood,  though  not  po.sitively,  yet  relatively,  higher  than  it 
does  now.  Heading  in  1723  would  not  have  lost  the  character  of 
a  local  capital,  of  wliich  a  few  jjlaces  like  York  and  J'ixeter  keep 
Bonic  traces  ulill.  Wo  may  bo  sure  that  a  class  of  people  lived 
tiicre  then  whose  descendants  most  likely  do  not  live  there  now. 
Hut  notwithstanding  this,  we  may  be  suro  that  tho  standard  of 
culture  in  Heading  or  in  any  Engli.^h  town  \»  higher  now  than  it 
was  in  1  723.  The  real  diflerence  is  that  the  local  paper  of  those 
was  addressed  to  the  highest  htandard  in  its  own  ni,'ii''hbour- 
hood,  wliilo  tho  local  paper  now  ih,  not  exclusively  but  "naiidy, 
addressed  to  a  stnndanl  farsliort  of  the  highest.  'I'hoHo  who  now 
form  tho  great  hody  of  the  readers  of  a  local  ]):iiici-  would  in  1723 
have  road  nothing  at  all,  and  those  for  whimi  tlie  paper  of  1723  was 


published  would  now,  to  say  the  least,  read  London  papers  as  well. 
In  1723  the  Reading  Mercury  was  doubtless,  if  not  the  only,  yet 
certainly  the  chief,  means  of  commimication  with  the  outer  world 
which  was  open  to  the  reading  public  of  Heading  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. As  such,  it  appeals  not  to  their  lowest  but  to  their 
highest  tastes ;  it  conceives  them  as  taking  at  least  as  much 
interest  in  the  doings  of  his  Czarish  Majesty  as  in  their  neigh- 
bour who  was  knocked  down  and  briiised  by  two  footpads.  No 
doubt  a  modern  local  paper  has  its  general  and  foreign  as  well 
as  its  local  news.  But  then  the  higher  class  of  its  readers 
hardly  look  at  those  parts  of  it ;  they  get  their  knowledge 
of  those  matters  from  other  sources.  It  is  only  a  lower  class  of 
readers  to  whom  the  local  paper  is  really  the  means  of  giving 
knowledge  about  the  affiiirs  of  the  world  in  general.  In  1723 
this  class  did  not  exist;  it  was  only  the  more  cultivated 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Heading  who  read  anything  at  aU,  and, 
as  far  as  the  current  events  of  the  world  were  concerned,  most  of 
them  could  have  had  no  means  of  learning  anything  except  from 
the  Reading  Mercury. 

The  local  paper  of  1723,  besides  the  difference  in  its  size 
and  shape,  difi'ers  from  a  modern  local  paper  in  two  very  marked 
ways.  It  has  nothing  at  all  like  a  leading  article;  it  states 
facts  without  comments,  or  with  such  comments  only  as  were 
supplied  by  the  sources  whence  it  got  its  facts.  And  it  is 
written  throughout  in  straightforward  English ;  there  is  not 
the  faintest  approach  to  fine  writing,  there  is  not  the  feeblest 
shadow  of  a  joke,  from  one  end  of  its  seven  pages  to  the  other. 
The  chroniclers  of  current  events  in  those  days,  just  Hke  the 
travellers  in  those  days,  simply  said  what  they  had  to  say,  and 
did  not  think  it  any  part  of  their  business  to  bring  in  a  hop,  skip, 
and  a  jump  in  every  sentence.  We  may  also  mark  another  thing; 
the  title-page  announces  that  the  paper  is  printed  by  D.  Einnier, 
whose  name  sounds  like  that  of  a  Scot  who  had  come  to  enlighten 
the  Berkshire  men,  and  it  is  added  "  of  whom  may  be  had  Land- 
tax  Heceipts,  Assessors  Warrants,  Funeral  Affidavits,  and  by  whom 
Advertisements  are  taken  in."  To  j udge,  however,  from  the  paper 
itself,  it  would  not  seem  that  any  advertisements  were  taken  in ; 
at  least  there  is  nothing  like  an  advertisement  in  the  paper,  unless 
we  reckon  half  a  page  of  "Books  published  in  London,  this  week." 
These  amount  to  four,  the  first  of  which  is  no  other  than  Burnet's 
Travels  through  Switzerland,  Italy,  some  parts  of  Germany,  &c., 
a  book  which  it  is  instructive  to  compare  with  any  modern  book 
about  the  same  countries.  Burnet  did  not  go  up  the  mountains, 
and  he  did  get  up  the  constitutions.  Another  is  a  Mr.  Whisten's 
Proposals  for  Frinting  by  Subscription,  authentick  Records  con- 
cerning the  Jewish  and  Christian  ReHgio9is.  Several  places  are 
mentioned  where  subscriptions  are  taken  in,  but  all  are  in  London ; 
it  does  not  seem  that  the  great  monogamist  had  any  agent  in 
Reading,  This  comes  on  the  second  page  along  with  the  weekly 
bill  of  mortality  for  London ;  there  is  in  the  last  page  a 
weekly  bill  of  mortality  for  Reading.  At  Heading,  if  we 
rightly  understand,  only  three  persons  died  in  the  week,  and  that 
was  an  increase  of  two  on  the  burials  in  the  week  before.  All  three 
died  of  "  the  convulsions,"  unless  indeed  we  are  to  raise  the  deaths 
to  seven  and  suppose  that  the  word  "Ch  riued,"  which  we  took  to 
mean  "christened,"  really  stands  for  some  kind  of  disease.  Certainly 
some  of  the  causes  of  death  in  the  London  report  seem  strange 
enough.  Of  the  761  burials  no  less  than  308  are  those  of  people 
who  have  died  of  "convidsion,"  which,  plural  at  Reading,  be- 
comes singular  in  Loudon.  Four  died  of  "  headmouldshot,"  two 
of  "  livergrown,"  one  of  "purples,"  and  two  of  "rising  of  the 
lights."  Two  are  entered  as  "  chrisoms,"  which  ought  to  mean 
while  still  in  the  white  robe  of  baptism,  but  which  we  believe 
had,  in  the  language  of  bills  of  mortality,  got  to  mean 
unbaptized  children.  Besides  these  there  are,  as  in  Sir  Richard 
"Baker's  Chronicle,  the  "  Casualties  "  "  Drowned  in  the  river  of 
Thames  at  St.  Paul  at  Shadwel  3.  Found  dead  at  St.  Margaret 
in  Westminster  2.  Murder'd  at  St,  Olave  in  Southwark  i. 
Overlaid  3." 

The  London  exports  and  imports  are  given,  and  tho  prices  of 
corn  in  Reading  marlcet.  Several  elections  of  members  of  I'arlia- 
ment  are  recorded,  and  several  ecclesiastical  preferments.  Among 
the  former  we  find  that  "  George  Morton  ritt,  Esq." — the  only 
person  mentioned  in  tho  paper  who  has  a  double  name — "  one  of 
the  Representatives  of  Old  Saruni,  having  since  his  Election 
accepted  of  tho  place  of  Hegisiw  [sic]  of  his  Majesty's  Revenue 
of  tlie  Excise,  is  rechoscn  a  Burgos  of  tho  said  borough."  The 
election  for  Kingston-upon-IIuU  is  described  at  much  greater 
length,  and  tho  lieading  paper  copies  seemingly  from  the  London 
Evening  Post  tho  exulting  words  of  a  Hull  informant,  how  Georgo 
Crowle,  Esq.,  was  elected  "  to  the  entire  Satisfaction  not  only  of 
this  Town,  but  of  the  whole  Country  round  about  ua ;  who  heai'- 
tily  joyn  with  us  in  giving  all  po.ssiblo  demonstrations  of  joy  upon 
ouV  having  chosen  a  Gentleman  of  tho  most  unblemish'd  Charac- 
ter, being  sincerely  Loyal  to  his  most  Sacred  Majesty,  a  Zealous 
Asserter  to  tho  .lust  Hights  ami  I'rivilegcs  of  his  Countrymen, 
more  especially  of  his  IVllow  Burgesses,  and  a  true  Lover  of  our 
present  happy"  Ivtablishment  in  Church  as  well  as  State."  This 
is  the  finest  i)olilical  flourish  in  tho  paper.  For  tho  rest,  we  hear 
of  a  lew  cases  of  robbery,  ono  of  them  of  a  clergyman  in  a  chariot 
in  High  Ilolliourn,  of  the  taltinj^  of  a  pirato  sloop  in  tho  West 
Indies,  how  "  Saturday  last  Sir  Richard  Steele,  Kt,  Member  of 
rarliament  for  Wendover,  arrived  in  'I'own  from  JJath  in  good 
health,"  and  how  "  tho  Corpse  of  William  Lowndes,  J'lsq.,  lato 
(loadjutor  Secretary  with  lloratio  Walpolo,  I']sq.  to  tho  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  U'reasury,"  was  to  lie  in  state  successively 
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at  two  houses  of  his  in  Buckinghamshire.  Of  anything  like  private 
gossip  the  only  bit  runs  thus : — 

We  hear,  that  a  treaty  of  Marriaire  is  on  Foot  between  John  Mydleton, 
£sq..  Brother  of  Robert  Mydleton  of  Chirk  Castle  in  the  County  of  Denbigh, 
Esq.;  anil  the  only  Daughter  of  iMrs.  Liddcl,  of  iiodford  Kow,  a  young  Lady 
of  a  very  considerable  Fortune. 

Happy  1723,  when  a  treaty  of  marriage  was  "on  foot"  and  not 
"on  the  tapis."  Of  anything  like  a  Court  Circular  there  is  not  a 
trace  ;  there  is  no  account  of  any  personal  doings  of  the  King  or 
any  of  the  Royal  Familj'.  Only  we  do  hear  that  at  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  "his  Majesty's  Health  and  the  Health  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  Royal  Family  were  drank  with 
the  utmost  Loyalty,  and  the  Evening  concluded  with  ringing  of 
Bells,  and  other  Demonstration  of  Joj'."  But  this  was  because 
"  William  Carr,  Esq.,  our  Representative  in  Parliament,  deliver'd 
to  the  Mayor,  Matthew  Featherstone,  Esq.,  his  Majesty's  Licence 
and  Pardon  to  this  Corporation,  for  having  some  time  ago  made  a 
considerable  Purchase  of  Land  contrary  to  the  Statute  of  Mort- 
Main."  The  accoimt  of  these  rejoicings  at  Newcastle  is  followed 
by  a  paragraph  saying  "  We  hear,  that  a  Proposal  will  be  laid 
before  the  Parliament,  to  reduce  the  Duty  on  French  Brandy,  to 
prevene  the  Smuggling  of  it."  The  article  before  the  word  "  Par- 
liament "  has  now  quite  gone  out  of  use,  as  has  the  addition  of 
"Esquire"  to  the  names  of  persons  bearing  the  prefix  of  "  Honour- 
able." But  as  "Honourable"  is  an  adjective  and  "Esquire"  a 
substantive,  and  as  peers'  younger  sons  are  Esquires,  the  custom 
is  perfectly  reasonable. 

But  perhaps  the  most  taking  part  of  our  Reading  Mercury  is  to 
be  found  in  its  notices  of  foreign  affairs.  The  year  1723  was  not 
an  unimportant  point  in  European  history.  Some  of  the  entries 
read  almost  as  if  they  belonged  to  our  own  time ;  only  the  titles 
of  "Emperor"  and  "Imperial  Majesty"  are  reserved  to  their 
proper  owners,  and  the  sovereign  of  Muscovy,  though  the  Great 
Peter  himself,  is  pointedly  distinguished  as  "  the  Czar  "  and  "  his 
Czarish  Majesty  " : — 

Mr.  Dierling,  Eesident  of  the  Emperor  [at  Constantinople]  had  an 
Audience  of  the  Grand  Vizier :  who  'tis  said,  declared  to  him  that  the 
Grand  Seignior  seeing  that  notwithstanding  the  Remonstrances  of  the 
Porte,  the  Czar  goes  on  with  augmenting  his  Troops  on  the  side  of  Persia, 
ynth.  an  intent,  it  seems,  to  subdue  Part  of  that  Kingdom,  his  Highness  has 
thought  proper  to  send  some  of  his  Forces  towards  the  Frontiers  of  Russia,  to 
oblige  his  Czarish  Majesty  to  desist  from  his  Enterprize,  which,  if  carried  on, 
■would  certainly  prove  very  prejudicial  to  the  Ottoman  Empire.  That, 
however,  the  Grand  Seignior  will  always  be  disposed  to  preserve  Amity  and 
Friendship  with  the  Czar,  provided  his  Czarish  JIajesty,  abandons  his 
Conquests  on  the  Caspian  Sea. 

In  another  part  is  a  curious  account,  coming  in  letters  from 
Lisbon,  of  the  disputes  between  different  Christian  sects  at  Jeru- 
salem, how  a  Franciscan  friar  "  proselyted  a  Grecian  Priest  and 
endeavour'd  to  do  the  same  bj'his  neighbours  and  acquaintances," 
how  the  Greeks  "  wrote  to  Court,  complaining  bitterly  of  the 
Innovation,"  and  how  "  the  Sultan,  willing  to  oblige  the  Greeks, 
decreed,  that  those  Monks  should  neither  preach  nor  enter  the 
House  of  any  Laymen,  whether  Romanists  or  others,  and  that  all 
the  new  Converts  should  return  to  their  old  Principles  ujwn  pain  of 
Imprisonment."  The  Franciscans  then  send  two  of  their  own  body 
to  the  Sultan,  praying  that  the  decree  may  not  be  carried  out, 
"but  till  they  hear  further  they  are  forced  to  perform  the 
OfiBces  by  Night,  and  with  the  utmost  Secresy,  for  fear  of  the 
Greeks." 

Lastly,  there  is  much  about  the  resignation  of  the  Crown  of 
Spain  by  Philip  the  Fifth,  and  "how  we  hear  that  the  late 
Queen  of  Spain  would  very  willingly  have  diverted  his  late 
Catholick  Majesty  from  his  Resignation,  but  she  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  it  too  late,  so  that  finding  no  Remedy  and  perceiving 
the  Spanish  Grandees  jealous  of  her  Authority  and,  uneasy  at  her 
favouring  Italians,  she  quitted  the  Throne  with  all  apparent 
satisfaction.  Everybody  is  expecting  the  Consequences  of  an 
Event  so  very  surprising."  In  the  same  extract  from  the  St. 
James's  Eoeninrj  Post  we  find  that  Cardinal  Alberoni  "  receiv'd 
his  Hat." 

Altogether  the  Reading  people  got  no  bad  supply  of  news  in 
1723  ;  but  they  had  to  comment  for  themselves. 


THE  PROTEST  OF  THE  PRUSSIAN  BISHOPS. 

IT  wa.s  of  course  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Prussian  bishops 
would  pa.s3  over  in  silence  the  proposed  ecclesiastical  legis- 
lation to  which  we  recently  called  attention.  They  could  not 
but  feel,  as  one  of  the  Gennan  newspapers  expresses  it,  that  a 
sufficiently  strong  leverage  has  been  npplied  to  disintegrate  the 
■whole  fabric  of  hierarchical  and  Ultramontane  ascendency  in  the 
country.  And  they  have  accordingly  issued  what  is  on  all  sides 
understood  to  be  not  so  much  a  protest  as  a  menace,  but  a  menace 
the  ti-ue  value  of  which  had  been  pretty  well  discounted  before- 
hand by  the  Government,  as  is  clear  from  the  brief  and  somewhat 
contemptuous  comment  of  the  semi-oflicial  Provincial  Correapon- 
denz.  One  or  two  obvious  criticisms  are  indeed  suggested  by  a  first 
cursory  glance  at  the  document,  and  before  entering  on  any 
detailed  examination  of  its  verbose  and  interminable  paragraphs. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  worth  observing  that,  while  tlio  protest  is 
presented  to  the  Cabinet  by  the  two  Archbisliops  "in  the  name  of 
the  rest  of  the  Episcopate,"  wo  liave  no  intimation  of  its  having  re- 
ceived their  signatures,  from  which  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  some 
at  least  of  the  bodyfeltshy  of  committing  themselves  too  definitely. 


Not  indeed  that  their  signing  an  official  protest  would  have  proved 

much  as  to  their  real  suutiments.  All  the  German  bishops  sub- 
scribed the  recent  protest  against  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits, 
but  it  is  said  that  two  of  the  best  known  among  them,  one  of 
whom  was  appointed  after  the  Vatican  Council,  freely  express  in 
private  conversation  their  satisfaction  that  the  Jesuits  are  got  rid 
of.  And  then  again  there  is  the  important  point,  of  which  the 
Government  organ  has  not  failed  to  remind  them,  that  these  very 
bishops  protested  at  Rome  against  the  action  of  the  majority  of 
the  Council  on  the  express  ground,  among  others,  that  it  must 
inevitably  lead  to  conflicts  between  Church  and  State,  in  the 
responsibility  of  wliich  they  desired  to  disclaim  all  share  before 
God  and  man.  Still  more  explicit,  we  may  add,  was  the  language 
of  Archbishop  Kenrick  of  St.  Louis,  in  his  published  Concio  da 
Pontijicid  Jiifallibilitute  (quoted  in  Lord  Acton's  Letter  to  a 
German  Bishop),  where  he  says,  "  Qui  Concilii  decretis  obsequi 
velleut,  invenient  se  maximis  in  difficultatibus  versari,  Gubernia 
civilia  eos  tanquam  subditos  minus  fidos,  fimid  sine  verisimi- 
litudinis  specie,  habebunt."  The  Archbishop  had,  in  fact,  pre- 
dicted accurately  enough  what  has  since  occurred  in  Germany, 
where  the  undisguised  political  disaffection  of  the  infallibilist 
party  has  led  the  Government  to  take  up  a  decided  attitude. 
Another  general  remark  is  suggested  by  the  mingled  complaints 
of  persecution  and  ostentatious  aspirations  for  martyrdom — ex- 
cept indeed  in  the  unromantic  form  of  pecuniary  fines,  which  alone 
are  threatened — so  freely  indulged  in  throughout  the  episcopal 
memorial.  The  prelates  appear  to  forget  that  the  State  only  in- 
terferes with  their  freedom  of  action  so  far  as  it  accords  them  its 
support.  The  new  laws  apply  to  the  two  established  and 
endowed  Churches  of  Germany — the  Catholic  and  Evangelical — 
and  to  those  alone.  The  appeal  to  the  absolute  freedom 
enjoyed  by  Catholic  bishops  in  England  and  North  America, 
where  they  are  simply  regarded  by  the  State  as  ministers  of  one 
out  of  many  imestablished  sects,  is  therefore  illusory.  If  the 
German  bishops  like  to  purchase  immunity  from  State  control  by 
resigning  their  civil  privileges  and  endowments,  they  can  do 
so  to-morrow.  But,  in  spite  of  their  brave  words,  it  is  highly  im- 
probable that  they  will  do  anything  of  the  kind,  and  it  is  tolerably 
certain  that  many  of  them  have  as  little  genuine  desire  to  be 
taken  at  their  word  as  they  had  genuine  affection  for  the 
Jesuits. 

The  memorialists  are  determined  to  begin  ah  ovo,  and  their 
protest,  said  to  be  the  composition  of  Bishop  Ketteler,  starts 
with  a  minute  and  long-winded  exposition  of  the  rights  pos- 
sessed by  the  Church  in  Prussia  on  grounds  of  Catholic  doe- 
trine,  the  laws  of  nature,  common  law,  statute  law,  and  Con- 
cordats, The  first  and  most  essential  of  these  rights  is  that  of 
maintaining  full  communion  with  "  the  Pope,  who  is  by  divine 
institution  the  foundation  {Fundament)  and  supreme  pastor  of 
the  Church."  The  second  is  the  absolute  independence  of  the 
bishops  of  all  authority  except  that  of  the  Pope.  And  then 
we  are  told  that  the  three  great  duties  of  bishops,  which  are 
inalienable  from  their  sacred  office,  are  to  proclaim  and  guard 
the  Catholic  doctrine,  to  select,  educate,  and  commission  their 
clergy,  and  to  suspend  and  excommunicate  all  obstinate  offenders ; 
all  these  rights  and  duties  the  new  laws  "  violate  and  annihilate." 
First  comes  a  complaint  of  the  claim  of  the  State  to  interfere 
with  clerical  appointments,  though  only  on  civil  and  political 
grounds,  and  though  such  a  claim  is  admitted  to  exist  and  to  be 
allowed  in  other  countries.  On  this  it  is  enough  to  observe  here 
that  any  priest  may  be  ordained  and  open  a  church  if  he  or  the 
bishop  can  build  or  get  it  built  themselves  ;  but  if  he  is  to  hold 
an  endowed  benefice,  the  State  claims  a  veto  on  the  appointment. 
The  bishops  soon  pass  on,  however,  to  what  was  sure  to 
be  the  main  topic  of  their  jeremiade ;  for  it  touches  most 
closely  on  their  moral  influence  and  the  whole  tone  and  spirit 
of  the  future  clergy  of  German^' — we  mean  the  laws  on 
clerical  education.  Here  again  they  begin  by  appealing,  not 
exactly  to  the  laws  of  nature,  but  to  the  precedent  of  eighteen 
centuries,  forgetting  apparently  what  is  admitted  in  their  very 
next  paragraph,  tliat  the  separate  S3rstcm  of  seminary  training 
which  they  are  auxioivs  to  preserve  at  all  hazards  is  at  most  barely 
three  centuries  old,  having  been  first  established — to  meet  a  special 
emergency — by  the  Council  of  Trent.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  understand, 
except  indeed  in  connexion  with  the  infallibilist  controversy — for 
there  is  hardly  a  Theological  Faculty  in  Germany  that  has  not 
protested  against  the  new  dogma — their  vehement  dislike  to  the 
University  education  of  their  clergy,  which  has  been  the  general 
rule  hitherto  in  many  German  dioceses.  Still  less  intelligible  is  their 
objection  to  the  clerical  students  being  subjected  "not  only  to  a 
matriculation  examination,  but  to  a  final  examination  at  the  close 
of  the  three  years'  course,"  which,  by  the  by,  they  are  quite 
wrong  in  saying  is  not  required  of  any  other  class.  There  are 
various  civil  offices  in  Germany  for  which  the  State  insists 
on  a  University  degree.  Complaints  are  sometimes  made  of 
the  rigour  of  many  English  bishops  in  refusing  to  ordain 
candidates  who  have  not  taken  their  B.A.  degree.  What 
would  be  thought  of  their  insisting  on  the  rule  that  resi- 
dence at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  could  only  be  permitted  to 
candidates  for  orders  on  condition  that  they  never  entered  the 
final  schools  P  Yet  this  is  what  the  German  bishops  claim  as  a 
sacred  right — again,  we  presume,  from  their  knowledge  that  nearly 
all  the  professors,  secular  or  theological,  are  anti-infalhbilists.  The 
objection  to  the  closing  of  the  seminaries  or  clerical  colleges  at  the 
Universities  is  less  obviously  unreasonable.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  these  establishments  are  supported  by  the  State, 
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and  if  the  bishops  choose  to  found  and  endow  colleges  of  their 
own,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their  doing  so  ;  still  less  is  any 
restriction  placed  on  such  theological  training  as  they  may  like 
to  bestow  on  their  students  after  the  general  University  course  is 
completed.  Whether  the  boys'  colleges,  which  are  also  to  be 
closed,  are  State  establishments  we  are  not  aware  ;  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  separate  training  of  students  intended  for 
the  priesthood  from  early  childhood  is  a  mischievous  and  irra- 
tional system.  No  doubt  the  real  ground  of  the  extreme  soreness 
of  the  bishops  is  revealed  in  the  paragraph  where  they  speak  of 
"  what  people  are  fond  of  calling  " — and,  we  must  add,  rightly 
calling — "  the  Ultramontane  spirit  dominant  among  the  clergy," 
which  the  present  method  of  education  is  carefully  calculated  to 
foster.  And  this  feeling  is  still  more  unmistakably  betrayed  in 
their  comments  on  the  restraint  put  by  the  new  laws  on  the  inflic- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  penalties. 

It  may  seem  strange  at  first  sight  that  Christian  bishops  should  put 
in  the  fbrefront  of  the  most  sacred  rights  and  duties  of  their  office 
the  right  of  depriving,  suspending,  and  excommunicating  all  who 
resist  their  authority.  But  this  is  of  course  to  be  explained  by 
the  crusade  at  present  being  waged  by  some  of  them  against  the 
Old  Catholics.  We  say  advisedly  by  some  of  them,  for  it  is  well 
known — and  probably  to  no  one  better  than  to  the  Imperial  Chancellor 
— that  in  this  matter  there  is  no  unity  of  opinion  or  practice  among 
them.  It  is  true  that  nearly  all  the  German  and  Austrian  bishops 
have  promulgated  the  Vatician  decrees,  but  in  many  cases  this 
amounts  to  no  more  than  announcing  publicly  the  fact  that  the  Coun- 
cil has  assembled  and  that  certain  decrees  have  been  issued,  with- 
out professing  or  attempting  to  insist  on  the  acceptance  of  the  new 
doctrines.  This  course  has  been  pursued,  for  instance,  by  Cardinal 
Rauscher  and  Cardmal  Schwarzenberg,  and  the  latter  prelate  still 
maintains  the  most  friendly  relations  with  ISchulte,  Professor  of 
Canon  Law  in  his  cathedral  city,  who  presided  both  in  1871  and 
1 872  at  the  Old  Catholic  Congress,  and  who  continues  as  heretofore  to 
frequent  the  regular  worship  and  sacraments  of  the  Church.  Take 
again  the  case  of  Bishop  Hefele,  who  himself  made  a  formal  sub- 
mission under  strong  pressure,  but  who  has  so  little  attempted  to 
enforce  the  dogmas  in  his  diocese  that  he  has  never  asked  for  the 
adhesion  of  Dr.  Kuhn,  the  first  dogmatic  theologian  of  Catholic  Ger- 
many, and  the  rest  of  the  Theological  Faculty  of  Tiibingen,  who  are 
known  to  be  anti-infallibilists  to  a  man.  Not  long  ago  one  of  them 
was  offered  a  chair  at  Rome,  and  declined  it  on  the  ground  that  he 
would  be  excommunicated  if  he  went  there  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  who  is  now  one  of  the  few  thoroughgoing  infallibilists 
among  the  German  bishops.  Another  eminent  and  learned  bishop, 
who  has  made  a  formal  submission,  nevertheless  tells  every  one 
that  the  present  difficulties  in  the  Church  must  be  settled  by 
drawing  a  broad  line  between  the  doctrines  ruled  before  the  divi- 
sion of  East  and  West,  which  all  Catholics  are  agreed  upon,  and 
those  defined  since ;  and  this  is  precisely  the  contention  of  the 
Old  Catholics.  If  we  tarn  for  a  moment  to  France,  Bishop 
Dupanloup,  who,  as  it  has  been  said,  "  has  made  not  simply 
a  submission,  but  a  prostration,"  to  the  decrees  of  the 
Council,  is  well  Imown  to  make  no  scruple  whatever  of 
administering  the  sacranients  to  professed  recalcitrants.  It  was 
indeed  publicly  affirmed  by  several  speakers  at  the  Cologne 
Congress  last  autumn  that  no  difficulty  whatever  was  generally 
made  about  admitting  Old  Catholics  to  the  sacraments.  At 
Munich,  where  the  movement  first  took  shape  through  the  suicidal 
indiscretion  of  the  Archbishop  in  giving  it  the  most  influential 
leader  that  could  have  been  found  in  Catholic  Germany,  or  in  the 
Catholic  Church  anywhere,  all  interrogatories  in  the  confessional 
■were  dropped  directly  an  Old  Catholic  church  was  opened 
to  receive  the  dissidents.  On  the  whole  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  the  excommunicating  zeal  of  the  protesting  bishops  is  to 
be  taken  seriously  as  regards  a  good  many  of  them ;  and  this 
doubt  is  increased  when  we  find  them  gravely  complaining  of  the 
prohibition  to  publish  their  sentences  from  the  pulpit  as  hindering 
*'  the  main  end  of  excommunication,"  for  such  publication  was 
already  forbidden  by  the  existing  law  of  libel.  But  wo  have  no 
doubt  at  all  that  they  are  quite  in  earnest  in  their  protest  against  the 
legal  protection  henceforth  secured  to  the  clergy  against  their  own 
arbitrary  authority,  and  as  little  that  they  are  wrong  in  assuming 
that  "  the  whole  Catholic  clergy  of  Germany  will  feel  no  sort  of 
gratitude  to  the  authors  of  this  law."  Those  who  are  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  German  clergy  tell  a  very  different  tale,  though 
it  is  of  course  very  possible,  under  the  crusliing  pressure  of  discipline, 
that  many  of  them  may  bo  induced  to  sign  petitions  against  it.  And 
when  it  is  remembered — to  quote  but  one  instance — that  a  priest 
was  deprived  of  his  cure  not  many  years  ago  for  expressing 
disbelief  in  the  genuineness  of  tho  Holy  Coat  of  Treves,  we 
flhall  bo  able  to  appreciate  tho  value  of  tlio  bishops'  assertion 
of  their  extreme  ''love  and  gentleness"  in  their  '"very  rare" 
exercise  of  jienal  discipline.  They  wind  up  with  a  solemn 
assurance,  which  may  be  tHk(!n  for  what  it  is  wortli,  of  their 
resolve  never  to  acluiowledge  the  new  tribunal  for  ecclesiastical 
all'airs  now  to  be  eslablislied,  and  to  defend  to  tho  last  "  the  very 
least  of  their  ccclesiaHtical  rights."  And  then  follows  a  broad 
hint  of  tho  resistance  of  "  the  many  millions  of  Prussian  Catholics," 
who  liave,  however,  theniselves  us  yet  maintained  a  significant 
eilenco  on  the  suliject,  and  an  iis.sunmco  that  it  is  a  moral  im- 
possibility for  any  Catiiolic  hisliop  to  obey  these  laws,  "  the 
forcible  execution  of  wiiicli  will  bring  untold  misery  on  our 
Catholic  people  and  our  beloved  r'ullicrlund."  Certainly,  as  one 
of  the  speakers  said  thi;  other  ilay  at  the  Cologne  Congress,  "the 
ecclesiastical  question  has  become  the  chief  and  most  burning 


question  of  the  day,  even  in  a  political  point  of  view,"  in  Germany, 
as  also  in  Switzerland.  It  is  clear  that  the  Old  Catholic 
movement  on  the  one  hand  and  Ultramontane  intrigues  on  the 
other  are  rapidly  bringing  matters  to  a  crisis.  And  if  there  is  anv 
truth  in  the  report,  which  is  not  improbable  in  itself,  though  we 
do  not  vouch  for  its  correctness,  that  Prince  Bismarck  contemplates 
appointing  Reinkens,  or  one  of  the  other  leaders  of  the  movement, 
to  the  next  vacant  bishopric,  the  real  strength  of  the  rival  parties 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  will  soon  be  rudely  tested.  The 
ultimate  result  must  depend  largely  on  the  attitude  of  the 
Catholic  laity,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  great 
body  of  them  are  on  the  side  of  the  Government. 


COALS,  COLD,  AND  CLIMATES. 

ALTHOUGH  our  climate  can  scarcely  be  called  a  genial  one, 
perhaps  on  the  whole  we  suffer  less  from  cold  than  some  of 
our  neighbours  who  live  to  the  south  of  us.  It  is  our  way  to  talk 
of  sunny  Italy,  and  sunny  enough  it  is  in  the  sunny  season.  But 
those  who  have  tried  wintering  in  an  Italian  summer  resort  gene- 
rally pick  up  some  new  ideas  as  to  the  atmospheric  conditions  of 
the  country.  The  cold  may  never  be  so  intense  as  in  England, 
although  we  should  be  very  sorry  to  assert  as  much ;  but  then 
the  usual  means  of  protecting  yourself  from  cold  are  lamentably  in- 
adequate. The  best  houses,  with  their  best  rooms  facing  to  the 
north  and  east,  are  carefully  constructed  so  as  to  escape  every  ray  of 
sun ;  under  the  arched  galleries  outside  your  windows  you  obtain 
the  temperature  of  an  icehouse,  with  the  flavour  of  a  family 
vault ;  none  of  the  numberless  windows  shut,  and  all  the  in- 
numerable doors  fly  open ;  your  romantic  villa  becomes  a  palace  of 
the  bitterest  winds ;  probably  there  is  but  a  solitary  fireplace  in 
your  ample  suite  of  apartments ;  the  only  fuel  is  wood,  sold  by 
the  pound ;  you  heap  all  your  spare  wardrobe  on  your  bed  of  a 
night,  and,  if  you  are  wise,  you  never  stir  in  your  corridors  with- 
out carrying  a  charcoal  hand-stove  for  company.  You  speedily 
discover  that  the  lungs  of  the  invalid  of  your  party  are  by  no 
means  receiving  the  soothing  treatment  which  the  doctors  recom- 
mended, while  even  the  comfort  of  the  robust  is  so  seriously 
compromised  that  in  all  probability  you  decide  to  make  a 
premature  flitting.  But  if  you  are  miserable  in  spite  of  your 
hardy  English  training  and  your  stores  of  English  woollen  gar- 
ments, what  must  be  the  lot  of  the  unlucky  peasants  who  live 
higher  up  the  hills  ?  For  about  nine  months  in  the  year  they  are 
used  to  bask  about  upon  their  glowing  slopes  like  their  own 
lizards.  Their  dress  as  a  rule  is  about  as  light  and  scanty  as  a 
citizen's  of  Timbuctoo,  and  you  may  be  sure  they  have  few  spare 
suits.  They  go  as  ragged  as  the  thatch  of  their  huts,  and  the 
openings  which  in  their  dwellings  do  duty  for  windows  stand 
absolutely  exposed  to  the  air,  or  are  closed  with  warped  and 
cracked  shutters.  They  cannot  burn  their  olives  or  almond 
trees,  and  the  neighbouring  copses  are  strictly  protected  by  the 
guards  of  the  proprietors  or  of  the  village  authorities.  It  is 
easy  to  read  their  wretchedness  in  their  pinched  faces ;  they 
limp  down  to  the  market  and  home  again,  crumpled  up  like 
half-frozen  partridges.  But  if  the  sufl'erings  of  these  Italians 
are  sore,  they  are  more  tolerable  than  those  which  must  often 
be  endured  in  Spain.  In  mountainous  Italy  the  huts  have 
usually  shelter  from  some  quarter,  while  fuel  of  some  kind 
is  obtainable  in  certain  quantities.  On  some  of  the  lofty  plateaux 
of  central  Spain  there  can  be  positively  no  shelter  at  all,  and  the 
winds  iced  in  the  distant  sierras  may  blow  and  bite  as  they  list. 
These  plains  are  cultivated,  so  there  is  a  tolerably  numerous 
population,  and,  being  cultivated,  trees  and  shrubs  and  every  sort 
of  covert  have  been  scrupulously  cut  down  and  grubbed  up 
according  to  the  practice  of  Spanish  high  farming.  They  are 
seldom  visited  by  strangers  in  the  winter;  indeed,  they  have  small 
attractions  at  any  time,  and  it  must  remain  a  mystery  how  their 
inhabitants  contrive  to  keep  their  blood  circulating  at  all,  or  to 
find  the  means  of  setting  the  contents  of  their  pipkins  simmering. 
What  wo  know  is  that  the  cold  there  must  be  much  more  severe 
than  at  Madrid,  and  at  Madrid  the  warmly  clad  sentries 
before  the  palace  gates  have  been  found  of  a  morning 
frozen  to  death  in  their  watch-boxes.  We  believe  that  hap- 
pily no  class  in  England  has  to  support  such  sustained 
suffering  as  those  unlucky  denizens  of  Southern  climes,  for 
even  our  tramps  and  our  beggars  may  occasionally  thaw  them- 
selves in  the  close  warmth  of  our  casual  wards.  Nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  such  appalling  visitations  conceivable  with  us  as  the 
storm  that  recently  swept  down  on  Minnesota.  Wo  do  occa- 
sionally hear  of  wayfarers  who  have  sunk  down  and  slept  their 
last  sleep  in  a  snowstorm ;  of  shepherds  smothered  with  their 
llocks  ill  the  drifts  of  the  Northern  and  Western  hills.  This  season 
the  ordinary  number  of  accidents  of  the  sort  has  been  multiplied, 
owing  cliielly  perhaps  to  the  almost  unprecedented  suddenness  of 
tho  change  in  the  v.-eather.  But,  capricious  as  our  weather 
is,  its  capacity  for  surprising  us  is  limited,  nor  is  it  physically 
possible  that  wo  should  be  tho  victims  of  such  atmospheric  phe- 
nomena as  produced  the  catastrophe  of  last  month  in  Mimiesotn. 
It  is  only  m  a  new  and  sparsely  settled  prairie  country,  driven 
by  storms  frcun  tho  boundless  ice  and  snow  fields  of  tho  North, 
that  we  can  inuiginc  the  simultaneous  destruction  of  almost  all  tho 
people  who  chanced  to  be  abroad  and  about  their  business  in  a 
district  that  was  perfectly  familiar  to  llunn. 

Wo  suller,  or  w(!  have  sull'ered  hitherto,  less  from  cold  than 
some  of  our  neighbours,  because,   never  knowing  how  lonjf 
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our  winter  may  last,  we  are  in  the  habit  of  providing  ourselves 
against  the  worst.    Our  clothing,  our  architecture,  and  we  may 
add,  our  diet,  reflect  the  characteristics  of  an  inclement  climate. 
All  who  can  afford  it  wear  warm  clothes;  our  working-men 
dress  in  substantial  fustian  and  moleskin ;  our  field  labourers  make 
an  effort  to  clothe  themselves  suitably  to  their  occupations ;  they 
wear  friezes  down  in  the  damp  of  the  Irish  bogs,  and  wrap 
themselves  in  heavy  plaids  up  among  the  mists  of  the  Scottish 
lills.    Dress  descends  through  society,  after  serving  its  original 
owners  ;  and  if  our  beggars  are  in  tatters  and  rags,  the  rags  are 
generally  thick  ones.    Our  dwellings,  cheaply  as  they  may  be 
constructed,  and  unscientifically  as  they  may  be  planned,  are  at 
least    primarily  designed  for  pui-poses  of  warmth.  Whether 
or  not  gluttony  be  one  of  the  national  vices,  as  our  enemies  say  it 
is,  we  all  live  as  well  as  we  can  afford  ;  while  as  for  drinking,  we 
may  appeal  to  Sir  "Wilfrid  Lawson  as  to  the  facilities  aSbrded  in 
that  respect.    The  towns  and  the  country  are  covered  in  their 
length  and  breadth  with  hotels,  inns,  gin-palaces,  beershops, 
whisky-shops,  shebeen-houses — in  short,  with  every  sort  of  esta- 
blishment providing  every  variety  of  stimulant  that  is  supposed 
popularly,  if  erroneously,  to  generate  caloric.    Above  all,  the 
Providence  that  planted  us  in  a  damp  and   chilly  climate 
seemed  to  have  bestowed  on  us  by  way  of  compensation  abundant 
supplies  of  fuel.    In  the  highlands  and  the  moorlands,  where  the 
drip  of  the  ceaseless  rain  is  only  relieved  by  the  whistle  of  the  cold 
wind,  the  soaking  soil  was  all  combustible.    If  you  could  only 
manage  to  dry  the  turf  in  the  occasional  gleams  of  sunshine, 
you  had  the  means  of  keeping  up  a  roaring  fire.    Elsewhere,  in  the 
South  and  in  the  cities,  where  labour  was  better  paid  and  the 
people  were  better   off,  coal  was  tolerably  cheap.     Paupers  i 
might  shiver,  of  course,  but  that  was  only  an  inevitable  item  in  1 
the  catalogue  of  sorrows  that  are  the  appropriate  penalties  imposed 
upon  vice  or  poverty.    The  better-to-do  classes,  tradesmen  in  a 
small  way  of  business,  clerks,  and  comfortable  working-men,  rather 
looked  forward  to  the  chilly  season  with  pleasure  than  otherwise. 
It  set  them  up,  and  braced  them  for  their  business ;  they  might 
grumble  over  the  coal  bill  as  they  grumbled  over  the  rates  or  the 
house-rent,  but  the  one  item  was  as  much  a  matter  of  course 
as  the  others,  and  was  calculated  for  by  prudent  people  who  care- 
fully struck  an  annual  balance  between  expenditure  and  income. 
On  all  these  classes,  prudent  or  imprudent,  the  coal  prices  of  the 
present  season  must  have  come  like  a  catastrophe.    Peat  there  is 
little  or  none,  because  there  has  been  no  weather  to  dry  it  in,  and 
we  fear  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
Buffering  among  persons  hitherto  unaccustomed  to  sutler.  The 
pressure,  as  is  always  the  case,  is  aggravated  in  an  inverse  ratio  to 
the  means  of  the  sufferer.    Not  only  are  very  poor  people  in  no 
position  to  economize  by  watching  the  fluctuations  of  the  market 
and  making  their   purchases  accordingly,  but  they  are  most 
imfairly  mulcted  when  they  buy  retail,  as  they  often  must  do. 
Dealers  who  charge  four  shillings  and  sixpence  a  sack  to  customers 
who  purchase  by  the  ton  demand  five  shillings  of  the  family  that 
can  only  take  a  sack  at  a  time,  and  no  doubt  prices  increase  pro- 
portionately for  those  who  get  their  coal  by  the  bushel.    It  is  bad 
enough  for  any  one  in  weather  such  as  we  have  recently  experi- 
enced to  sit  over  a  blank  fireplace  and  weigh  coals  out  by  the 
ounce.    But  there  are  always  degrees  in  suffering,  and  we  shall 
not  be  suspected  of  under  estimating  the  sorrows  of  the  very  poor 
if  we  say  that  they  are  less  to  be  pitied  than  those  who  belong  to 
the  classes  immediately  above  them.   The  majority  of  our  working 
people,  we  fear,  are  not  unused  to  periods  of  insolvency  and  short 
rations;  they  have  learned  the  art  of  tiding  them  over,  or  at  least 
of  supporting  them  with  a  certain  equanimit)-.    To  them  priva- 
tions are  nothing  new  ;  neighbours  struggle  and  help  each  other ; 
they  have  often  travelled  the  road  to  the  pawnbroker  ;  they  are 
not  above  being  assisted  by  the  parish  or  by  private  charity.  It 
is  altogether  another  thing  with  a  clerk  or  a  curate  who  has  a 
large  family  and  a  small  income.    Each  shilling  of  that  income  is 
allotted  to  its  purpose  in  advance,  .and  what  is  to  be  done  when 
he  has  to  pay  fifty  shillings  for  the  coals  which  he  used  to  buy  for 
twenty  ?    We  call  fuel  a  necessary,  and  so  in  a  sense  it  is  ;  yet, 
necessary  or  superfluity,  he  must  contrive  somehow  to  retrench  in 
it.    Probably  he  lives  in  the  isolation  of  a  great  city,  and  cannot 
arrange  like  the  working-man  to  make  up  a  party  to  huddle  together 
over  a  single  fire.    The  constitutions  of  city-bred  families  like 
bis  are  peculiarly  susceptible   to  sudden  changes  and  priva- 
tions.   He  has  to  choose  between  leaving  those  who  are  dearest 
to  him  exposed  to  chest  complaints  and  consumption,  enfeebled 
as  they  are  by  having  to  live  poorly,  and  running  himself  into  debt 
if  there  is  any  one  to  give  him  credit.    The  death  returns  have 
been  lately  rising  at  a  rate  which  promises  soon  to  bring  up  the 
mortality  of  the  winter  to  an  ordinary  average,  in  spite  of  the 
reduction  shown  during  months  of  extraordinarily  mild  weather. 
We  should  be  glad  to  think  that  the  effects  of  the  present  coincidence 
of  dear  coal  with  a  low  thermometer  would  not  long  outlast  the 
unfortunate  conjuncture.    But  we  greatly  fear  it  will  leave  its 
cfjnsequences  behind  in  the  shape  of  chronic  complaints  and 
clinging  embarrassments. 

It  is  difficult  to  write  otherwise  than  dismally  of  a  subject  so 
essentially  dismal.  Yet  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  wo  may 
learn  some  profitable  lessons  from  the  sharp  crisis  which  we  are  pass- 
ing througn,  now  that  the  community  has  been  fairly  frightened 
and  hurt.  Ilithcrto  we  have  been  wasting  our  coal,  and — what 
some  people  may  think  of  more  consequence — our  hard-won  money 
in  the  most  unconscionable  manner.  Other  nations  which  have  to 
bum  wood  or  turf,  or  to  import  all  the  coal  they  use,  have  had 


recourse  to  all  manner  of  economical  contrivances.  We  are  no 
admirers  ourselves  of  foreign  stoves,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  have  gone  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  should  com- 
bine the  very  minimum  of  warmth  with  the  maximum  of  waste. 
It  is  absurd  that  families  who  look  most  carefully  to  sixpences  in 
most  things  should  arrange  their  fireplaces  as  if  they  desired  to 
keep  their  chimneys  warm  and  their  rooms  cold.  Then,  although 
posterity  may  have  done  nothing  for  us,  with  the  patriotism  we  pro- 
fess we  might  certainly  consider  posterity,  especially  when  the  con- 
sideration would  not  only  cost  us  nothing,  but  would  put  a  good  deal 
of  money  in  our  pockets.  It  is  strange  that  the  simple  improvements 
which  have  been  tried  so  successfully  in  certain  instances  should 
not  have  been  more  universally  adopted  ;  and  that  the  consump- 
tion of  coal  in  our  steamers  and  great  manufacturing  establish- 
ments should  not  have  been  reduced  by  an  enormous  percentage. 
Now  that  society,  to  say  nothing  of  capital,  is  so  much  at  the 
mercy  of  organized  labour,  it  seems  odd  that  it  is  only  yester- 
day we  should  have  heard  for  the  first  time  of  the  coal-cutting 
machines  which,  as  report  assures  us,  are  miracles  of  economy  and 
efliciency.  We  are  told  that,  although  coal  in  the  nature  of 
things  must  ultimately  come  down,  there  is  no  immediate  prospect 
of  a  material  reduction.  Were  the  existing  sufi'ering  not  so  severe, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  wish  that  it  might  be  prolonged  until  it 
had  thoroughly  impressed  us  with  the  lessons  that  might  prevent 
its  recurrence. 


POLICE  MAGISTRATES. 

A Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  reported  in  1838  that, 
looking  at  the  circumstances  under  which  the  police  magis- 
trate had  to  perform  his  difficult  and  important  duties,  they  did 
not  think  it  consistent  with  justice  or  good  policy  that  this  should 
be  among  the  worst  paid  of  judicial  appointments.    They  there- 
fore recommended  that  the  salary  attached  to  the  office  should  be 
raised  to  1,200/.,  in  order  to  bring  it  up  to  something  like  a  level 
with  the  emoluments  of  other  legal  appointments  of  similar  rank. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  is  not  supposed  to  have  been  unduly  lavish 
of  public  money,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  whose  fanatical  worship 
of  economy  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  were  members  of  the 
Committee,  and  concurred  in  the  recommendation  of  an  increase 
of  salary,  as  well  as  in  the  expression  of  a  general  opinion  that 
"Judges'  salaries  are  of  all  others  the  least  proper  objects  of 
rigid  economy."    Seventeen  years  passed  before  this  recommenda- 
tion was  carried  into  effect ;  and  the  salaries  of  the  police  magis- 
trates of  London  still  remain  at  the  point  at  which  they  were  fixed 
in  1855,  that  is  to  say,  1,200/.  a-year  each,  with  an  additional 
300/.  for  the  chief  magistrate,  who  has  special  duties  to  perform 
in  connexion  with  the  Home  Office.    Diu-ing  this  time  other  legal 
salaries  have  been  gradually  rising.    The  County  Court  judges, 
who  may  be  ranked  beside  the  police  magistrates,  although  their 
duties  are  of  a  lighter  and  less  anxious  nature,  now  receive  1,500/. 
a-year.  The  income  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police,  including 
allowances,  is  nearly  2,000/.,  and  the  salaries  of  the  rest  of  the  stafi' 
of  the  police  have  also  been  increased  in  recent  years.    The  police 
magistrates  occasionally  find  it  necessary  to  explain  that  they  are 
not  a  branch  of  the  police  force,  and  perhaps  they  may  have  reason 
to  regret  it.    Even  the  Receiver  of  Police  has  obtained  an  addi- 
tion of  400/.  a-year,  and  the  constables  did  not  fail  to  profit  by 
their  threatened   strike.    But  the  police   magistrates  are  left 
exactly  where  they  were  eighteen  years    ago,  except  that 
their  duties  have  been  enormously  augmented.    Life,  as  Mr. 
Ayrton  was  good  enough  to  explain  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
grows  more  intricate   and  complex  as  population  multiplies, 
and  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  the  magistrates  naturally 
increase  with  the  expansion  of  the  metropolis.    Last  year  they 
had  to  dispose  of  some  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  cases ;  and 
the  legislation  of  each  Session  is  continually  extending  their  juris- 
diction, and  adding  to  their  perplexities.    The  Education  Act  has 
created  an  entirely  novel  class  of  offences,  and  the  Licensing  Act 
would  almost  seem  to  require  a  special  body  of  police  and  a  special 
staflf  of  magistrates  to  do  justice  to  its  peculiarities.  Ordinary 
petty  larceny  cases  have  become  the  least  part  of  the  magistrate's 
work.    Important  commercial  cases,  important  cases  under  the 
Masters  and  Servants  Act,  grave  questions  affecting  the  public 
health,  all  go  before  the  police-court.    Moreover,  the  magistrate 
is  expected  not  only  to  administer  the  law,  but  to  play  the  part  of 
confidant  and  counsellor  to  the  world  at  large.    Everybody  who 
finds  himself  in  a  little  difficulty  and  cannot  at  the  moment  think 
of  anybody  else  to  consult  takes  the  liberty  of  popping  in  upon 
the  police  magistrate  and  asking  his  advice  in  a  friendly  way. 
He  sits  like  the  Kadi  in  the  gate,  and  every  passer-by  may 
have  a  word  with  him.    The  reports  in  the  newspapers,  which  are 
necessarily  confined  to  a  few  remarkable  and  important  cases,  give 
a  very  faint  idea  of  the  number  and  variety  of  applications  on  all 
sorts  of  subjects  which  are  daily  addressed  to  the  sitting  magis- 
trates,   liooking  at  the  composition  of  the  Committee  of  1838,11 
may  be  assumed  that  their  estimate  of  what  was  then  a  fair  salary 
for  a  competent  magistrate  was  by  no  means  excessive ;  and  if 
1,200/.  was  the  proper  figure  in  1838,  it  must  be  very  much  indeed 
below  the  proper  figure  in  1873.    On  the  one  hand,  prices  have 
risen  and  money  is  of  less  value  than  it  used  to  be ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  duties  of  the  magistrates  are  much  heavier  and  more 
important,  and  entail  both  more  fatigue  and  more  responsibility 
than  formerly.    Mr.  Norton  in  a  very  temperate  and  judicious 
letter  to  the  Times  has  proposed  that  the  salaries  of  the  police 
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magistrates  should  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  those  of  the 
County  Court  judges,  and  this  appeal  is  surely  too  reasonable  to 
te  resisted. 

We  do  not  care  to  follow  Mr.  Norton  in  his  calculations  as  to 
the  balance  between  the  expenses  of  the  police-courts  and  the 
returns  in  the  shape  of  fines.  The  question  is,  not  how  much 
the  public  can  afford  to  pay,  but  how  much  it  is  necessary 
that  it  should  pay,  in  order  to  secure  the  services  of  competent 
and  trustworthy  judges.  It  may  be  said  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  raise  the  salaries  of  the  police  magistrates,  inas- 
much as  there  is  always  plenty  of  candidates  for  the  office  at 
the  present  rate  of  remuneration.  Of  course  it  is  notorious 
that  the  Bar  is  just  now  sadly  overstocked.  Every  year 
several  hundred  young  men  are  added  to  the  profession,  and 
though  the  legal  business  of  the  country  increases,  it  does 
not  keep  pace  with  the  multitude  of  counsellors  who  are 
waiting  for  business.  If  all  judicial  appointments  were  to  be 
given  to  those  who  would  take  tliem  at  the  lowest  salary,  a  con- 
siderable saving  might  probably  be  eli'ected,  but  the  economy 
would  be  more  apparent  than  real.  Besides,  if  this  principle  is 
good  for  anything,  it  is  applicable  to  all  branches  of  the  public 
service.  There  are  hundreds  of  gentlemen  who  would  be  delighted 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  with- 
out any  salary  whatever.  The  question  is,  what  is  a  fair  and 
reasonable  price  to  pay  for  the  services  of  a  competent  lawyer  who 
has  to  give  his  whole  time  to  his  work  ?  A  police  magistrate  need 
not  perhaps  be  a  very  profound  or  subtle  lawyer.  He  may  be 
deficient  in  some  of  the  qualities  which  secure  success  at  the  Bar. 
He  may  not  be  a  glib  orator,  or  a  dexterous  pleader.  He  must,  how- 
ever, be  a  sound  lawyer,  within  certain  limits;  there  is  a  consider- 
able body  of  law  with  which  he  ought  to  be  familiar  ;  and  he  should 
also  have  had  some  experience  in  actual  practice.  Nor  is  it 
enough  that  he  should  be  a  tolerable  lawyer ;  he  should  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  lawyer.  He  should  be,  if  possible,  a  man  of  the 
world,  with  strong  common  sense,  and  some  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  statement  of  the  qualifications 
for  the  office  that  the  magistrates  should  be  chosen  from  the 
middle  ranlis  of  the  profession,  from  those  who  have  shown  that 
they  have  some  stuff  in  them,  although  they  may  not  have  been 
successful  in  gaining  a  large  practice;  and  there  can  be 
no  difficulty  in  determining  what,  looking  at  the  caverage  of 
professional  incomes,  would  be  a  fair  salary  to  offer  to  a  man  of  this 
stamp.  It  should  certainly  not  be  less  than  1,500/.,  or,  at  least,  if 
it  began  at  i  ,200/.,  it  should  quickly  rise  to  the  former  sum,  with  a 
prospect  at  the  end  of  so  many  years  of  service  of  rising  above  it. 
It  would  be  a  great  improvement  if  one  or  more  of  tlie  senior 
magistrates  were  constituted  into  a  chief  court,  to  which  all  very 
important  or  difficult  cases  could  be  transferred.  The  daily  routine 
work  of  each  court  is  already  quite  enough  for  the  sitting  magis- 
trates, and  when  a  very  long  or  difficult  case  occurs,  it  either 
throws  all  the  other  business  into  confusion,  or  has  to  be 
heard  in  snatches,  with  repeated  postponements.  "What  would 
have  happened  if  the  Claimant  had  been  taken  before  a 
police  magistrate  ?  A  chief  court  would  help  to  simplify 
the  arrangements  of  the  police,  as  well  as  the  work  of  the 
magistracy. 

London  is  the  greatest  and  richest  city  in  the  world,  and,  as 
its  existence  becomes  more  multitudinous  and  complicated,  it 
necessarily  requires  more  careful  regulation ;  and  this  regulation 
devolves  to  a  great  extent  on  the  police  magistrates.  The  police  are 
guided  by  their  decisions,  and  they  help  to  give  tone  to  public 
opinion.  Very  few  people  except  lawyers  and  their  clients 
trouble  themselves  about  the  doings  of  the  superior  courts, 
but  everybody  reads  the  police  reports.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  magistrates  should  be  strong 
men,  with  confidence  in  themselves,  and  not  afraid  to  do  their 
duty  even  in  an  unpopular  way  and  in  the  face  of  public  clamour. 
It  is  inipos.sible  to  exaggerate  the  amount  of  mischief  which  one  or 
two  weak  magistrates  might  do  in  a  time  of  popular  excitement; 
and  those  who  have  observed  the  symptoms  of  social  and  political 
life  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  dangerous  drift  of  certain  habits 
and  practices,  will  imdcrstand  that  there  may  be  difficulties  in 
the  future  which  will  require  the  firmest  handling.  On  every 
ground  it  is  desirable  that  everything  should  be  done  to  get  the  best 
men  that  can  be  obtained  for  an  ollice  of  so  much  responsibility. 
It  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  something  more  than  a  mere 
increase  of  salary  is  required  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  position 
of  the  police  magistrates.  It  would  bo  well  if  something  were 
done  to  make  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  police-courts  a 
little  more  dignified — we  had  almost  written  more  decent.  As  a 
rule,  the  magistrate  is  at  present  shut  up  in  a  small,  dingy,  dirty, 
foul-smelling  court,  tlie   atmosphere   of  wliich   is   eucmgh  to 

fioison  a  dog.  'i'he  whole  place  has  a  shabby,  sordid,  huddled 
ook.  Tho  magistrate  wears  no  robes;  but  "there  is  an  usher 
in  a  rusty  gown,  and  one  or  two  ])()liccinen  as  a  bodyguard. 
And  in  this  packr'd,  stifling  den  public  justice  is  administered. 
A  philosophic  mind  can  grasp  tlie  idea  of  a  Jjord  Mayor 
apart  from  his  furred  manllo  and  golden  chain,  but  the 
•world  is  not  exclusiv(;ly  composed  of  i)hil()sophera,  and  some 
Tanities  are  not  altogether  vain.  We  do  not  Icuow  that  it  matters 
very  much  whether  n  magistrate  sits  in  plain  clothes  like  any 
otlior  elderly  gentleman,  or  wlieliier  ho  wears  a  wig  and  gown ; 
but  if  it  is  thought  wnrtli  whil(!  10  ninke  tlie  judges  in  the  higher 
courts  look  imprefsivo  by  aitilicial  means,  tliere  is  at  least  as  much 
reason  for  doing  tho  pumo  tiling  in  tho  lower  courts.  However 
that  may  be,  the  nuigistnito  siiould  at  least  liavo  a  decent  court 


to  sit  in,  and  a  reasonable  supply  of  fresh  air.  Mr.  Norton  has 
referred  in  his  letter  to  the  Times  to  one  of  the  great  deficiencies 
of  the  police-courts — the  want  of  a  respectable  and  competent 
Bar  to  assist  the  judge.  The  character  of  the  Bar  usually  depends 
in  some  degree  on  the  scale  of  fees,  and  the  sort  of  people  who  make 
their  appearance  in  the  police-courts  can  seldom  afford  to  spend 
much  in  this  way.  This  difficulty,  we  suppose,  will  always  exist; 
but  the  itnpleasantness  and  degradation  of  having  to  enter  such  a 
dirty,  poisonous  hole  as  the  ordinary  police-court  have  also  their 
effect  in  driving  away  respectable  practitioners.  Judge,  lawyers, 
witnesses,  prisoner,  policemen,  and  the  general  public,  are  all 
huddled  up  together  like  cattle  in  a  railway  truck.  At  one  of  the 
courts  not  long  ago  a  prisoner  took  it  into  his  head  to  make  a 
dash  at  some  papers  which  had  been  produced  in  evidence 
against  him,  and  which  were  lying  on  the  table,  and  instantly 
there  was  a  free  fight  all  over  the  place,  and  the  magistrate  had  to 
seek  safety,  or  at  least  dignity,  in  flight.  It  is  disgraceful  that  the 
accommodation  of  a  police-court  should  be  so  inadequate  as  to 
admit  of  such  a,  scene  being  possible.  We  can  only  repeat  the 
observation  of  the  Committee  of  1838,  that  the  public  interest  is 
always  badly  promoted  by  any  saving  which  injuriously  affects 
the  public  service,  and  judicial  expenses  are,  of  all  others,  the  least 
proper  objects  of  rigid  economy. 


FREE  LIBRARY  CATALOGUES. 

WE  have  received  from  the  Librarian  of  the  Liverpool  Free 
Public  Library,  Mr.  Samuel  Huggins,  a  copy  of  the 
Catalogue  recently  compiled  by  him  of  the  collection  of  books 
under  his  control.  We  were  not  surprised  to  find  it  arranged  on 
a  plan  new  to  us,  though  Mr.  Huggins  states  in  his  preface  that 
the  merit  of  its  general  principle  of  distribution  "  belongs  not 
to  him,  but  to  an  American  librarian,  Mr.  C.  C.  Jowett  of 
Boston.  For  it  is  precisely  one  of  the  miseries  of  readers  whom 
circumstances  of  one  kind  or  another  compel  to  use  different 
libraries,  that  there  are  hardly  two  catalogues  in  existence 
arranged  on  exactly  the  same  plan,  and  that  while  old  catalogues 
are  generally  comparatively  useless,  the  use  of  new  catalogues  re- 
quires at  the  outset  the  mastering  of  the  new  "  principles  "  ou 
which  they  have  been  drawn  up.  We  may,  for  instance,  picture 
to  ourselves  a  student  residing  in  some  place  half-way  between 
Liverpool  andManchester,  and  dependent  for  reference  to  books  upon 
the  Free  Libraries  of  these  two  cities.  Both  are  doubtless  excellent 
of  their  kind,  and  are  institutions  of  which  the  two  commimities 
are  justly  proud ;  but  their  stores  of  books  are  accessible  through 
the  catalogues  of  two  librarians  who  have  very  diSerent  schemes, 
of  the  supreme  excellence  of  which  they  are  respectively  equally 
satisfied.  If  Mr.  Crestadoro  of  Manchester,  whose  Free  Library 
Catalogue  has  a  more  than  local  celebrity,  is  in  the  right,  Mr. 
Huggins  of  Liverpool  must  be  to  some  extent  in  the  wrong.  If 
Mr.  Huggins  has  discovered  the  true  thread  through  his  labyrinth, 
Mr.  Crestadoro  must  have  been  leading  his  readers  a  way  which  is 
not  the  shortest  through  his.  And  possibly  the  shortest  way  may 
not  always  be  the  best;  for  while  students  use  libraries,  it  is  one 
of  tho  objects  of  libraries,  and  of  those  for  popular  use  above  all, 
to  make  students;  and  not  even  a  librarian  can  point  a  royal  road 
to  knowledge. 

It  is  a  very  old  question  which  thus  incidentally  crops  up  once 
more,  and  which,  as  institutions  of  this  kind  increase,  must  neces- 
sarily from  time  to  time  crop  up  again.  We  have  not  the  slightest 
intention,  however,  of  reviving  the  Battle  of  the  Books  which  was 
fought  in  a  Committee-room  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  such 
heroes  as  the  late  Mr.  Hallaui  and  Lord  Stanhope  and  Sir  A. 
Pauizzi.  The  Catalogues  of  the  British  Museum  Librai-y  and 
of  similar  giant  collections  shall  be  sacred  from  our  touch  ; 
but  it  may  not  be  out  of  season  to  venture  a  few  hints  on. 
the  management  of  libraries  of  a  humbler  size  and  of  less  national 
signilicance.  There  is  so  little  in  most  of  our  provincial  towns  to 
leaven  the  lump  of  devotion  to  merely  material  interests  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  such  institutions  as 
libraries  open  under  tho  necessary  conditions  to  general  popular 
use.  Between  tho  class  which  is  content  with  Mr.  Mudie's  books 
of  the  season  and  that  which  delights  in  llci/iiohh's  Newspaper  there 
is  a  growing  multitude  requiring  the  means  of  study  which  Free 
Libraries  and  similar  institutions  can  alone  supply.  What  books 
to  buy  for  this  public  is  the  first  question  ;  the  second  is,  in  what 
way  to  enable  them  to  find  tlie  books  they  need.  Lenglet  du 
Fresnoy  is  said  to  have  made  a  calculation  that  nobody  could  read 
more  than  nine  hundred  folio  volumes  in  a  lifetime.  An  inge- 
nious American  bibliographer,  to  whom  wo  owe  tho  quotation, 
concludes  that,  roughly  speaking,  tlio  same  scale  would  allow 
every  mortal  man  a  choice  of  either  2,700  quartos,  8,000  octavos, 
or  about  16,000  duodecimos,  during  his  earthly  course. _  lie  and 
another  enterprising  American,  the  well-liiiown  publisher  Mr. 
Putnam,  accordingly  prepared  a  short  list  of  books  worth  reading, 
in  which  they  niurlved  with  an  a  the  cheap  books  and  with  a  6 
the  nioie  expensive  books,  and  under  the  important  head  of  Novels 
dist  inguished  by  an  asterisk,  single  or  double,  the  relative  excellence 
(as  established  by  tlio  best  recent  criticism)  of  the  several  works. 
'I'lius  (loetho  furnishes  *  Eledivc  Affinities  and  tiie  Sorrows  of 
ll'eillwrnud  '*  WillielmMeidtr;  m^moWait  lioda-ich  lltindom  has 
•  and  I'trtyriuv  Piihle  "  attached  to  his  naughty  name;  of  Ih'et 
Ilarte  you  ought  to  read  *  tho  Condensed  Xorels,  but  you  cerUiiiilij 
ought  to  read  **  the /.k<7i-  <>f  lioariii//  Camp;  and  you  may  be 
relieved  to  know  that,  while  *"  tho  Minislcr's  Wooimj  calls  for 
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an  immediate  application,  you  may  make  yourself  comparatively 
3a5y  about  obtaining  the  same  gifted  authoress's  *  Pink  and 
White  Tyranny.  It  is  not,  however,  sucli  guidance  as  this  that  is 
requii-ed  from  the  officers  of  the  freest  of  Free  Libraries,  any 
more  than  that  which  we  once  heard  a  bookseller  oiler  to  a 
customer  and  a  novice,  to  whose  demand  for  "  a  book  "  the  ready- 
witted  Sosius  on  the  spot  recommended  Robinson  Crusoe.  This, 
by  the  by,  was  in  defiance  of  the  advice  of  Mr.  Fred.  B.  Perkins, 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  above-mentioned  American  Book-guide, 
who  is  of  opinion  that  in  forming  the  foundation  of  a  private 
library  it  will  be  upon  the  whole  safe  to  procure  books  in  the 
following  order: — i.  The  Bible.  2.  Webster's  Dictionary  (the 
Pictorial  imabridged,  if  possible ;  if  not,  the  largest  edition  you 
can  afford).  3.  Shakspeare,  &c.  Heine,  we  remember,  gladdened 
the  beart  of  a  minor  poet  who  hoped  the  author  of  the  Book  of 
Sonys  would  read  his  humbler  friend's  oifering  of  verse,  by  saying 
that  he  proposed  to  retire  to  the  island  of  Heligoland,  with  no- 
thing but  the  volume  in  question,  the  Scriptures,  and  Tacitus.  But 
libraries  cannot  proceed  on  sucb  principles  of  condensation. 

It  is  usually  assumed  that  when  a  library  has  been  formed  no- 
thing is  required  but  to  furnish  a  list  in  which  any  reader  desirous 
of  finding  a  book  can  with  the  smallest  expenditure  of  time  and 
trouble  find  it  accordingly.  Assuming  for  the  moment  such  to  be 
the  case,  the  best  kind  of  catalogue  would  be  the  alphabetical, 
which  gives  the  author's  name  where  a  book  bears  an  author's 
name,  and,  where  it  is  anonymous,  gives  the  title.  But,  simple  as 
this  may  seem,  every  reader  knows  that  nothing  is  more  perj^lexing 
than  the  search  for  a  book  by  its  title.  In  his  instructive  Mejuoirs 
of  Libraries  Mr.  Edwards  recalls  the  famous  tradition  of  Sir  Boyle 
Eoche's  motion  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  "  that  in  future 
all  anonymous  books  should  bear  the  authors'  names  upon  their 
title-pages."  Pending  the  adoption  of  such  a  law,  the  diffi- 
culty of  cataloguing  anonymous  books  is  all  but  insuperable. 
Mr.  Edwards  gives  some  excellent  examples  of  titles  from  which 
it  would  puzzle  most  experienced  librarians  to  select  a  catchword. 
We  fuUy  agree  with  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives,  that  it  is 
an  "indispensable  condition  of  a  good  catalogue,  on  any  plan  of 
alphabetical  arrangement,  that  it  should  keep  entirely  distinct  the 
names  of  authors  and  the  headings  which  may  be  chosen  for  the 
titles  of  anonymous  works."  Mr.  Huggins,  in  his  Livei^pool  Cata- 
logue, goes  some  way  towards  this  rule  by  printing  the  names  of 
authors  in  a  different  type  from  that  in  which  he  prints  the  titles 
of  books,  anonymous  or  otherwise. 

But  the  more  important  question  remains  behind.  The  ordi- 
nary reader  comes  to  a  public  library  to  find  a  particular  book ;  if 
he  cannot  find  it,  or  finds  it  "  out,"  he  thereupon  goes  empty 
away.  The  better  instructed  reader,  who  reads  with  a  purpose, 
would  like  to  obtain  the  next  best  substitute ;  but  he  is  perhaps 
ignorant  of  the  name  of  any  second  authority,  and  has  at  best  to 
depend  upon  the  courtesy  of  a  frequently  overbusy  officer.  His 
alphabetical  catalogue  has  merely  pointed  him  to  the  shelf  on 
which  the  desired  book  is  not  reposing ;  and  even  if  he  is  lucky  in 
his  demand,  he  has  obtained  nothing.beyond  the  one  book  which  he 
for  the  moment  desired.  In  a  classified  catalogue,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  has,  if  not  the  opportunity  of  finding  another  book  which 
may  serve  his  purpose  equally  well,  at  all  events  that  of  seeing 
what  the  library  can  offer  on,  or  in  connexion  with,  the  subject  in 
which  he  is  interested ;  while,  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
the  librarian  himself  by  the  same  means  becomes  more  easily 
acquainted  with  the  resources  and  the  defects  of  the  collections 
under  his  control. 

To  classified  catalogues  two  kinds  of  objections  are  usually  made. 
One  is,  that  readers  will  not  use  them.  To  this  it  has  only  to  be 
answered,  that  every  library  should  possess  both  an  alphabetical  and 
a  classified  catalogue,  so  that  the  reader  may  take  his  choice.  The 
former  should  be  as  short  and  concise,  the  latter  as  full  and  explicit 
as  possible  ;  for  it  is  the  latter  which,  though  indolence  will  prefer 
the  former,  will  be  of  the  most  real  use  to  those  who  will  avail 
themselves  of  it.  This  applies  more  emphatically  to  the  libraries  of 
colleges  and  schools,  but  even  in  libraries  for  general  popular  use 
it  is  possible  gradually  to  educate  the  public  for  its  owu  advantage. 
The  second  objection  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  establishing  a 
system  of  classification  which  shall  be  at  once  logical,  complete, 
and  easy  for  reference.  Mr.  Edwards,  e.g.,  enumerates  not  less  than 
nineteen  principal  systems,  to  which  he  adds  one  of  his  own.  We 
have  before  us  a  number  of  catalogues  of  the  classified  kind 
ranging  through  a  wide  variety  of  methods,  out  of  which 
it  would  be  a  task  of  no  small  difficulty  to  select  that  which  seems 
most  fully  to  meet  the  necessary  demands.  That,  however,  a 
system  of  classification  equal  to  the  purposes  of  a  library  of  all 
but  the  very  largest  dimensions  can  be  devised,  we  have  convinced 
ourselves  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory.  The  danger  lies  in 
attempting  too  much.  The  Catalogue  of  the  St.  Louis  Public 
School  Library,  e.g.,  divides  the  literature  of  the  world  into  books 
on  Science,  Art,  and  History.  Science  again  is  subdivided  into 
Social  and  Political  Sciences  on  the  one  hand,  and  Natural  Sciences 
and  Useful  Arts  on  the  other.  The  former  heading  comprises 
Jurisprudence,  Politics,  Social  Science,  and  Philology.  Social 
Science  is  bisected  into  Political  Economy  and  Education.  Edu- 
cation comprises  five  classes  of  books;  and  of  these  classes,  one  is 
that  of  Elementary  Text  Books,  which  are  again  of  eight  kinds. 
The  first  of  these  is  that  of  "  Primers  and  Spellers " ;  so  that 
the  St.  Louis  matron  who  wishes  to  get  at  a  particular  spelling- 
book  has  to  go  through  six  stages  of  classification  before  she 
reaches  the  desired  end.  Now,  even  admitting  the  principles  of  this 
claaaification  to  be  sound,  their  application  is  evidently  preposterous. 


The  degree  of  minuteness  of  the  classification  ought  to  be  adjusted 
to  the  character  of  the  library  and  of  its  presumable  readers.  In 
a  Free  Public  Library  it  need  not  seek  the  precision  which  may 
be  more  nearly  approached  in  that  of  a  college  or  library  for  a 
more  select  class.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  a  mean  betweea 
the  exactness  of  a  (jerman  University  Lecture-list  and  the  loose- 
ness of  a  good  foreign  bookseller's  classified  catalogue.  It  will 
certainly  necessitate  some  hard  thinking  on  the  part  of  tho 
librarian,  some  additional  trouble  on  tho  part  of  his  assistants, 
and  some  little  mental  labour  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  But  in 
no  case  will  the  effort  be  thrown  away.  The  objection  is  futile, 
that  when  a  classification  has  been  made,  it  is  impossible  to  bring 
all  books  decisively  under  this  or  that  class.  Everybody  knows 
the  meaning  and  the  use  of  cross  references,  a  free  use  of  which  is 
only  objectionable  where  a  catalogue  is  in  several  volumes. 

We  are  so  thoroughly  convinced  that  a  classified  cata- 
logue, together  with  a  brief  alphabetical  catalogue  of  authors, 
and  another  of  the  titles  of  anonymous  works,  is  desirable  in 
every  library  of  moderate  dimensions,  such,  e.g.,  as  the  Liverpool 
Free  Library,  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  examine  with  patience  an 
attempt  to  remain  satisfied  with  less.  Yet  Mr.  Huggius  has  pro- 
bably spent  far  more  time  and  labour  in  the  production  of  his  own 
Catalogue  than  he  would  in  that  of  two  catalogues  of  the  kinds  in- 
dicated. He  has  sought  to  combine  an  alphabetical  list  of  authors 
and  anonymous  titles  with  an  arrangement  of  books  belonging  tO' 
one  subject  under  that  subject  in  alphabetical  sequence.  But  he 
does  not  arrange  his  subjects  according  to  the  entire  science  or 
art  to  which  they  belong — "the  Honey  Bee,"  e.y.,  as  he  says,, 
comes  neither  under  "  Natural  History,"  "Zoology,"  nor  "Ento- 
mology," but  under  "Bees  " — or,  in  the  case  of  historical  subjects, 
according  to  the  country  to  which  they  refer;  e.g.,  "  History  of 
England  under  the  Stuarts  "  will  come,  not  under  "England,"  but 
under  "  Stuarts,  House  of."  Poetry,  Painting,  and  certain  other 
subjects  form  separate  groups,  which  are  subdivided,  while 
numerous  cross  references  are  supplied.  But  there  is  no  index  of 
these  subdivisions  so  far  as  we  can  see.  Again,  Poems  are  sub- 
divided under  various  heads  if  they  are  English  ;  but  if  they  are 
foreign,  they  must  be  sought  for  each  under  its  own  title.  These 
seem,  in  part,  more  or  less  arbitrary  principles ;  but  the  proof  of  a 
catalogue  is  in  the  use  thereof ;  and  it  may  be  that  jMr.  Huggins 
imderstands  the  measure  of  classification  upon  which  he  can 
venture  at  Liverpool  better  than  we  do.  To  us  his  Catalogue 
seems  a  very  uncertain  step,  not  precisely  in  the  right  direction, 
but  at  all  events  praiseworthy,  if  for  no  other  reason,  for 
the  consciousness  which  it  betokens  of  the  insufficiency  of 
the  alphabetic  principle.  An  earlier  attempt  of  a  half-way 
description  has  already  undergone  the  test  of  several  years. 
The  Catalogue  of  the  Manchester  Free  Library  (Reference 
Department),  which  has  been  in  approved  use  since  the  year 
1 864,  is  excellent  of  its  kind  ;  its  principle  being  that  of  giving, 
first  as  "  Principal  Entries "  the  full  titles  of  the  books, 
according  to  the  alphabetical  sequence  of  their  author's  names,  and 
then  an  alphabetical  list  of  so-called  "Subject-matter  Entries," 
expressed  in  short  titles,  and  consisting  of  the  author's  name,  the 
subject,  and  the  imprint  of  the  book,  concluding  with  the 
number  referring  to  the  corresponding  principal  entry  of  the  same 
book ;  as  thus : — 

United  States.  Democracy.  Tocqueville.  4  vols.  Lond.  1840.  8vo.  23717. 
Prayers.    S.  Johnson.   Lond.    1796.   8vo.  12829. 

The  system  is  the  most  convenient  that  could  be  devised  for 
readers  who  know  what  book  they  want  or  on  what  "subject" 
they  require  information ;  and  it  has,  we  believe,  proved  as  success- 
ful at  Slanchester  as,  according  to  Mr.  Crestodoro,  the  so-called 
"  British  Catalogue,"  compiled  on  the  same  principle,  did  from  the 
first  in  the  reading-room  of  the  British  Museum.  Still  we  cannot 
abandon  our  contention  that  the  use  of  a  classified  catalogue 
must  bring  with  it  in  the  long  run  advantages  not  to  be  secured 
by  any  other  means  ;  and  that,  wherever  the  use  of  a  library  is  de- 
signed to  help  to  educate  its  public  ambulando,  the  introduction  of 
such  a  catalogue  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  Nor,  though  we  have 
promised  to  abstain  from  any  remarks  on  libraries  of  still  greater 
size  than  these  admirable  Free  Libraries,  can  we  suppress  our  con- 
viction that  there  are  large  libraries  where  the  absence  of  a 
classified  catalogue  is  a  matter  beyond  all  doubt  to  be  regretted. 
University  Libraries  at  least,  if  they  cannot  classify  their  old 
possessions,  should  classify  their  new  acquisitions,  after  the  fashi  )a 
in  which  the  librarian  of  the  University  of  Gottingen  (thereby 
rendering  a  service  to  all  historical  students)  classifies  the  historical 
literature  of  every  year.  To  know  what  is  not  in  a  library  is 
often  next  best  to  knowing  what  is  in  it.  The  time  may  come 
when  there  will  be  a  general  English  interest  in,  and  perhaps  an 
English  word  for,  Bihliothekwissenschaft, 


THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  ACT. 

THE  Government  have  decided  to  refer  the  operation  of  the 
Endowed  Schools  Act  of  i86g  to  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  advantages  of  this  course  are  sufficiently 
obvious.  The  wheels  of  the  Commission  have  begun  to  drive 
heavily.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  ignorance  on  the  subject  of 
secondary  education  which  has  still  to  be  enlightened,  and  a  great 
deal  of  prejudice  which  has  still  to  be  overcome  or  borne  down. 
The  principles  on  which  the  Act  is  founded  stand  in  need  of  frequent 
re-statement  if  they  are  to  maintain  even  that  degree  of  popular 
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acceptance  "which  they  enjoyed  in  the  first  instance.  There  are 
many  persons  probably  who,  while  heartily  approving  of  the  Report 
of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  have  nevertheless  been  startled 
by  the  application  of  the  doctrines  laid  down  in  it  to  their  own  neigh- 
bourhood. They  see  the  positive  good  that  a  particular  endowment 
does ;  they  see  that  to  reconstitute  it  implies  the  displacement  of 
men  whom  they  know  and  respect ;  they  are  offended  possibly  by 
what  looks  like  neglect  of  their  suggestions  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
missioners. If  they  had  as  clear  a  grasp  of  the  principles  upon 
which  successful  organization  must  proceed  as  they  had  when  they 
first  studied  the  question,  they  might  see  that  the  drawbacks  which 
now  seem  so  serious  are  but  the  inevitable  accompaniments  of  any 
large  measure  of  reform.  The  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee 
may  have  the  effect  of  reviving  these  older  and  more  comprehen- 
sive views.  Doubters  may  realize  once  more  how  impossible  it  is 
to  reorganize  educational  endowments  upon  any  considerable  scale 
without  sometimes  bearing  a  little  hardly  upon  particular  founda- 
tions. •  Even  a  faulty  system  can  be  so  administered  as  to  produce 
many  useful  results,  and  where  this  is  the  case  the  substitution  of  a 
better  system  will  seem  like  an  unfair  reflection  on  those  who  have 
worked  to  such  excellent  purpose.  This  view  leaves  out  of  sight 
the  far  larger  number  of  instances  in  which  the  faulty  system  has 
produced  nothing  but  mischief,  and  the  probability  that  these  ex- 
ceptional persons  who  have  brought  good  out  of  evil  would 
have  brought  still  greater  good  out  of  good.  It  is  only  by  a  large 
comparison  of  cases  that  this  fact  can  oecome  impressed  on  that 
section  of  the  public  which  is  interested  in  secondary  education. 
At  the  time  when  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  was  passed  the 
Report  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  had  recently  furnished 
the  material  for  such  comparison,  and  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  evidence  which  will  be  given  before  them  will 
yield  a  fresh  supply  of  the  same  kind.  The  result  of  such  a  pro- 
vision will  be  seen,  it  may  be  hoped,  in  a  renewed  interest  in  the 
development  of  secondary  education,  together  with  a  more  intelli- 
gent appreciation  of  the  measures  which  are  needed  to  ensui-e  its 
improvement  and  extension. 

A  second  reason  for  referring  the  whole  question  to  a  Select 
Committee  is  the  doubt  that  exists  in  many  quarters  whether  the 
Commissioners  have  not  interpreted  their  duties  under  the  Act  in 
too  narrow  a  spirit.  Suspicions  of  this  sort  are  constantly  found 
associated  with  a  very  hearty  desire  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  statute.  It  is  not  the  enemies  of  the  Commission  who  enter- 
tain these  doubts  so  much  as  their  friends.  The  Commissioners 
have  naturally  been  led,  in  the  course  of  their  work,  to  lay  down 
certain  general  rules  by  which  they  intend  to  guide  themselves  in 
the  administration  of  educational  endowments.  There  are  some 
who  think  that  these  rules  have  been  framed  in  too  rigid  a  spirit, 
and  without  sufficient  allowance  for  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
individual  cases.  There  are  others,  again,  who  think  that  the 
rules,  though  sound  in  themselves,  have  been  adhered  to  in  a  too 
mechanical  temper.  Either  way  the  result,  it  is  said,  has  been 
that  dangerous  hostility  has  been  needlessly  provoked,  while 
valuable  aid  has  been  needlessly  rejected.  According  to  this  view, 
the  Commissioners  have  not  shown  themselves  sufficiently  alive 
to  the  importance  of  securing  local  co-operation.  They  have 
sometimes  forgotten  that  a  scheme  has  not  only  to  be  made,  but 
to  be  worked,  and  that  in  this  aspect  the  most  ideally  perfect  or- 
ganization may  not  be  the  best  suited  to  the  persons  who  have  to 
administer  it.  It  is  possible  of  course  that  these  mistakes,  sup- 
posing them  really  to  have  been  made,  are  attributable  not  to  the 
voluntary  action  of  the  Commissioners,  but  to  the  directions  given 
them  in  the  Act.  No  doubt  the  duty  of  a  Commission  of  this 
character  is  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  Legislatm-e,  not  to 
substitute  for  that  purpose  another  which  they  think  to  be 
preferable.  Into  the  points  thus  raised  it  will  be  the  business  of 
the  Committee  to  inquire.  They  will  review  the  intentions  of 
the  Act  and  tlie  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  in  executing 
it.  If  they  think  that  experience  has  shown  the  former  to  re- 
quire modification,  they  will  state  the  reasons  which  have  led 
them  to  this  conclusion,  and  the  benefits  which  may  be  expected 
to  follow  from  frankly  recognizing  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
think  that  it  is  the  Commissioners  rather  than  the  law,  that  are  in 
fault,  they  will  point  out  instances  in  which  a  less  rigid  adherence  to 
the  letter  of  the  statute  would  have  enabled  them  to  carry  out  its 
substance  with  greater  success.  Some  ambiguities  there  certainly  are 
in  tlio  Act,  and  to  those,  ns  a  matter  of  course,  the  Committee  will 
call  the  attention  of  Parliament.  Some  points  there  are  .igain 
upon  whicli  subsequent  legishition  has  throwu  fresh  light,  and 
these  the  Committee  will  naturally  reconsider  with  the  additional 
experience  thus  nflurded  them.  It  will  be  a  further  duty  to  ex- 
amine whether  the  Commission  ought  to  bo  reappointed ;  whether, 
after  the  year  has  come  to  an  end,  its  work  ought  to  bo  transferred  to 
the  Education  Department ;  whether  a  division  of  endowments  may 
bo  eliectcd,  and  the  larger  ones  bo  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
mission, while  the  sniallorones — as  concerned  with  schools  little,  if 
at  all,  iiljovo  the  rank  of  ulenientary  schools — are  reclaimed  by  the 
Government.  In  connexion  with  this  part  of  the  inquiry  the 
Committee  will  perluips  deal  with  JNlr.  i.ieatham'8  propo.sal  to 
make  at  least  one  Dissenter  an  ex  ojjicio  member  ot  the  Com- 
mission; unless  indeed  the  House  of  Commons  lias  already  dis- 
posed of  a  motion  so  strangely  at  variance  with  tho  received 
theories  of  Liberalism  on  educational  subjects. 

To  ensure  that  tiie  Jtcport  of  the  Coniniitteo  shall  bo  thorough 
and  exlianstivt^  upon  uU  the.-io  nuilters,  it  is  of  great  moment  that  the 
inquiry  ilsell  hliould  \n'.  projiortionately  comiin.hcnHivo  in  its  scopo 
andaiea.    Tho  Committee  ouKht,  for  example,  to  go  minutely  into 


all  the  more  important  instances  in  which  the  proposals  of  the  Com- 
mission have  been  rejected  by  the  trustees  and  other  administrators 
of  the  endowment  to  which  they  relate.  At  what  stage  of  the 
negotiation  did  the  difficulty  arise  ?  Did  it  .apply  to  the  whol* 
scheme,  or  only  to  some  one  part  of  it  ?  Was  the  part  to  whicli 
it  did  apply  an  essential  or  only  a  subordinate  feature  of  the 
scheme  Was  there  any  alternative  proposal  which  the 
trustees  would  have  accepted  ?  If  there  was  such  an 
alternative,  what  reasons  did  the  Commissioners  give  for  not 
substituting  it  for  their  own  proposal  ?  Ample  means  of  answer- 
ing all  these  questions  must  exist  in  the  correspondence  which 
has  taken  place  between  the  Commissioners  and  the  trustees,  and 
in  the  recollection  and  memoranda  of  the  trustees  and  the  Assist- 
ant Commissioner  through  whom  the  negotiation  was  in  the  first 
instance  carried  on.  If  this  field  is  properly  worked,  the  Com- 
mitte  will  know  the  causes  of  the  failure  in  each  case,  and  will 
consequently  be  in  a  position  to  pronounce  with  reasonable  confi- 
dence whether  these  miscarriages  could  have  been  avoided,  or 
whether  they  must  be  accepted  as  part  of  that  inevitable  per- 
centage of  failure  which  must  be  allowed  for  in  all  calculations 
which  have  human  beings  for  their  subject-matter.  There  will  be 
no  need  of  course  to  extend  this  sort  of  investigation  to  every 
scheme  which  has  encountered  a  successful  resistance.  A  typical 
selection  may  be  made  without  much  difficulty.  It  is  important, 
however,  for  the  Committee  to  bear  in  mind  that  only  a  small 
part  of  their  work  will  have  been  done  when  they  have  heard  the 
Commissioners  tell  their  own  story,  or  enumerate  the  instances  in 
which  reorganization  has  gone  on  without  let  or  hindrance.  It  is 
to  the  other  side  of  the  shield  that  the  largest  part  of  their 
attention  should  be  turned. 


AUTHOR  AND  CRITIC. 

AN  action  by  Mr.  Charles  Reade  against  tne  proprietors  of  the 
Morning  Advertiser  for  libel  has  ended  in  a  verdict  for  200/. 
damages.  Mr.  Reade  complained  of  a  notice  of  the  play  which 
he  founded  upon  Mr.  Trollope's  novel  Ralph  the  Heir,  without,  it 
should  be  said,  Mr.  Trollope's  knowledge  or  consent.  This  play 
was  produced  under  the  name  of  Shilly  Shally  at  the  Gaiety 
Theatre  on  Easter  Monday  last,  and  the  alleged  libel  occurred 
among  the  descriptions  of  Easter  amusements  which  appeared  in 
the  defendants'  newspaper  the  next  day.  There  was  one  passage  of 
the  play  on  which  the  critic  particularly  remarked,  and  some 
general  comments  which  he  made  were  probably  suggested  by 
this  passage,  and  must  be  tried  by  the  same  test  as  the  particular 
remarks.  We  understand  Mr.  Reade's  case  to  be,  that  he  used  the 
words  complained  of  innocently  in  their  ordinary  meaning,  and 
that  he  is  not  responsible  for  any  interpretation  which  may  have 
been  placed  upon  them  by  persons  of  impure  mind.  It  is  possible 
that  this  may  be  so,  but  if  neither  Mr.  Reade  nor  the  manager 
was  aware  before  the  performance  that  any  words  in  the  play 
were  liable  to  misconstruction,  they  could  hardly  have  remained 
in  the  same  happy  ignorance  after  the  first  night.  The  ver- 
dict of  the  jury  must,  we  suppose,  be  taken  to  indicate  their 
opinion  that  there  was  no  shadow  of  foundation  for  the  com- 
plaint, and  we  can  only  say  that,  if  that  be  so,  we  are  much 
surprised.  There  appears  to  be  no  question  that  words  were 
spoken  by  Mi\  Toole  in  the  character  of  Neetit  which  the  critic 
partly  quotes.  He  says  that  he  forbears  "  for  decency's  sake  "  to 
quote  the  whole,  and  this  reticence  was  perhaps  considered  by 
Mr.  Reade  more  offensive  than  anything  actually  uttered.  Yet 
we  believe  that  the  critic  would  carry  with  him  the  approval  of 
the  majority  of  playgoers.  Suppose  that  you  were  reading 
the  scene  to  which  the  words  belong  to  a  circle  of  friends, 
including  ladies,  would  you  speak  the  words  or  leave  them 
out?  We  say  again  that  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  Mr. 
Reade  or  anybody  else  might  use  them  innocently,  but  we 
say  also  that  a  person  accustomed  to  prepare  carefully  for 
dramatic  reading  would  be  likely  to  notice  and  avoid  them.  Some 
of  us  perhaps  remember  the  Adelphi  Theatre  in  very  old  days. 
The  words  spoken  by  Mr.  Toole  bear  a  strong,  but  perhaps  acci- 
dental, resemblance  to  the  sort  of  thing  that  used  to  be  commonly 
heard  there.  We  should  have  thought  that  if  this  had  been 
pointed  out  to  tho  manager  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre  he  would 
immediately  have  desired  that  the  words  which  excited  remark 
should  bo  omitted.  It  appears  that  several  other  newspapers 
concurred  substantially  with  the  Advertiser  in  complaining  of  this 
passage,  and  if  it  struck  them  all  in  tho  same  way,  their  unanimity 
of  protest  surely  deserved  attention.  At  the  same  time,  if  Mr. 
Itoade  denied  that  ho  had  any  ill  intention  in  using  the  words, 
everybody  would  believe  him  ;  and  if  he  had  caused  them  to  bo 
struck  out  of  the  play,  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for 
critics  or  anybody  else  to  say  anything  further  on  the  subject,  and 
c(!rtainly  we  do  not  think  that  it  need  have  occupied  tho  attention 
of  a  court  of  law. 

It  is  not,  as  we  understand,  disputed  that  the  words  partly  quoted 
and  partly  indicated  by  tho  Advertiser  waro  really  spoken,  nor  can 
it  bo  denied  that,  if  spoken,  thev  would  suggest  to  many  minds  tho 
idea  wliich  the  critic  considered  them  capable  of  suggesting.  As  tho 
defendants'  counsel  urged,  "  there  was  tho  fact,  staring  tho  jury  in 
tho  fao(!,  that  all  tho  gentlemen  representing  different  papers 
which  liad  been  mentioned  had  had  their  miiuls  affected  in  a 
similar  way  by  hearing  tiio  drnnia  played  fur  tho  first  time."  I^ot 
us  consider  critics  for  tho  moment  nierely  as  representatives  of  tho 
average  sense  or  folly  of  mankind.    There  aro  u  good  many  silly 
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people  among  the  audience  at  theatres,  and  authors  and  managers 
ought  to  consider,  and  usually  do  consider,  the  opinions  or  fancies 
which  these  silly  people  are  likely  to  entertain.  Several  gentle- 
men whom  we  will  regard  for  the  moment  as  mere  "  foolometers  " 
have  had  their  minds,  or  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  their  minds, 
affected  in  the  same  way  as  the  representative  of  the  Advertise: 
According  to  Mr.  Reade,  the  Daily  Telegraph  was  "  not  so  out- 
rageous "  as  the  paper  of  which  he  complained,  but  its  remarks 
tended  in  the  same  direction.  Mr.  Reade  thinks  it  necessary  and 
desirable  to  explain  that  the  criticism  in  the  Telegraph  was  written 
"  by  a  rival  playwright  whose  piece  was  displaced  to  make  room 
for  mine."'  He  seems  to  think  that  nobody  could  suggest  a  fault 
in  anything  that  he  wrote  except  under  an  interested  motive  for 
depreciating  his  work.  It  is  lamentable  that  a  man  of  talent  like 
Mr.  Reade  should  entertain  these  suspicions.  We  are  not  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  any  part  of  this  case,  and  the  least  agreeable 
feature  of  it  was  the  pi. "  itifi''3  appearance  in  the  witness-box. 
The  Times  was  mentioned  as  having  written  in  the  same  strain, 
and  Mr.  Reade  answered  that  the  usual  representative  of  the 
Times  was  not  in  the  house.  "  This  was  written  by  some  little  scrub 
they  had  there."  It  is  possible  that  the  Times,  like  other  journals,  is 
open  to  the  remark  that  its  criticisms  are  sometimes  written  by  gen- 
tlemen who  themselves  write  plays.  We  have  yet  to  learn  that  this 
practice  is  necessarily  objectionable,  and  certainly  we  shall  not 
hastily  adopt  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Reade  that  no  playwright  can  be  an 
impartial  critic.  Mr.  Reade  appears  to  assume  the  existence  of  a 
sort  of  trade  confederacy  which  discourages  and  writes  down  all 
plays  which  are  not  written  by  its  members.  But  we  do  not  see 
that  the  dramatic  author  has  to  contend  with  greater  difficulties 
than  beginners  in  other  walks  of  life.  There  is  always  much 
occupied  ground,  and  the  public  is  slowly  persuaded  to  believe 
that  anything  new  is  good.  But  still  talent  and  perseverance  will 
make  their  way.  We  should  say  that  the  fault  of  dramatic  criti- 
cism in  England  is,  not  that  it  underpraises  good  work,  but  that  it 
overpraises  middling  or  poor  work.  Let  a  young  author  compose 
a  really  meritorious  play,  and  we  believe  that  managers  will  be 
glad  to  hear  from  him.  Putting  aside  for  the  moment  the  contro- 
verted passages,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  play  called 
Shilltj  Shalhj  got  quite  as  much  praise  as  it  deserved.  Mr.  Toole 
in  the  character  of  Neefit  asked  his  daughter,  "  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  the  little  article  called  a  father's  cuss?  "  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  Mr.  Trollope  did  not  write  this.  He  drew  his  characters 
with  consistency  and  propriety,  and  would  not  condescend  to  put 
into  their  mouths  anything  merely  to  raise  a  laugh.  It  is  true 
that  Mr.  Trollope's  novels  are  not  easily  adapted  to  the  stage,  and 
we  ought  to  make  some  allowance  for  the  difficulty  under  which 
Mr.  Reade  laboured.  But  still  he  need  not  have  stooped  to  such 
very  poor  and  small  devices  for  the  production  of  which  is, 
after  all,  very  dreary  fun.  Thus  he  calls  the  sea  "the 
briny,"  and  makes  a  wretched  pun  upon  the  proverb  "  Give 
an  inch  and  take  an  ell."  Almost  the  only  mitigating  cir- 
cumstance is  that  the  speech  containing  this  pun  was  omitted 
after  the  first  night,  because,  as  Mr.  Reade  says,  "they  were 
such  weak  lines."  The  Attorney-General,  in  addressing  the 
jury  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Reade,  said  that  "it  was  a  singular  thing  that 
this  comedy  had  never  been  played  in  the  provinces  from  the  day 
the  article  appeared  until  the  present  time."  But  we  do  not  find 
this  fact  at  all  surprising,  and  we  should  greatly  doubt  whether  it 
could  be  properly  ascribed  to  the  criticism  of  the  Advertiser. 
Indeed  it  i.-i  to  be  feared  that  some  provincial  managers  would  be 
rather  attracted  towards  a  play  which  contained  passages  capable 
of  bearing  a  double  meaning.  At  any  rate,  the  passages  in  ques- 
tion are  either  harmless,  or,  if  by  any  stretch  of  fastidiousness 
objectionable,  they  could  be  easily  omitted.  It  is  possible  that 
managers  might  be  influenced  by  the  concurrence  of  the  London 
journals  in  representing  this  "comedy"  as  rather  poor  stuff.  By 
the  help  of  Mr.  Toole's  drollery  and  the  "  father's  cuss  "  it  was 
made  tolerably  amusing,  but  we  suppose  there  are  few  playgoers 
who  would  desire  to  see  it  again;  whereas  the  novel  on  which  it 
was  founded  might  be  read  pleasantly  more  than  once. 

Mr.  Reade  has  obtained  a  verdict  for  zool.  damages,  but 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  is  much  indebted  to  skil- 
ful advocacy  for  his  success,  particularly  as  the  jury  could 
hardly  have  been  favourably  impressed  by  his  eagerness  to 
denounce  a  supposed  combination  among  critics  to  write  him 
down.  Mr.  Lee,  who  wrote  the  notice  in  the  Adve)-tiser,  was 
called  as  a  w-itness  for  the  defence,  and  he  was  cross-examined 
as  to  his  own  adventures  in  the  field  of  dramatic  literature. 
The  suggestion,  we  suppose,  was,  that  having  once  offered  a 

Eiece  to  the  (iaiety  Theatre  which  was  refused,  he  could  not 
e  expected  to  criticize  fairly  any  piece  that  might  be  accepted. 
But  we  think  that  a  literary  rival  of  Mr.  Reade  might  regard  the 
success  of  Shilly  Slialbj  with  equanimity.  It  is  but  poor  work  to 
dramatize  another  man's  novel,  even  wlicn  the  work  is  done  with 
more  skill  than  Mr.  Reade  has  exercised.  We  think  that 
the  plaintiff's  counsel  went  to  the  furthest  point  on  behalf 
of  his  client  when  he  said  that  only  "  a  perverted  and  unfair 
animosity"  could  have  dictated  a  criticism  such  as  had 
been  brought  beibre  the  jury.  We  grant  that  the  critic  was 
mi.staken  in  attributing  to  Mr.  Reade  an  improper  intention  in 
using  the  words  that  have  been  referred  to.  But  still,  if  an 
author  cannot  take  account  of  tlie  stupidity  of  mankind,  there 
ought  to  be  a  reader,  or  manager,  or  somebody  capable  of  assisting 
him.  When  the  King  of  England  said  "iloni  suit  qui  niiil  y  peuse," 
he  was  doing  an  act  which,  in  a  less  exalted  personiige,  might 
have  been  liable  to  misconstruction.    We  are  bound  to  confess 


that,  hearing  Mr.  Toole's  words,  and  taking  them  simply  aa 
they  were  spoken,  we  should  have  been  disposed  to  say  that 
at  a  tlieatre  desiring  to  maintain  a  first-class  character  such 
words  had  better  be  omitted.  We  do  not  think  it  would  have 
been  difficult  for  the  defendants  to  produce  persons,  not  possessed 
of  the  ingenuity  or  malice  of  critics,  who  would  have  testified  that 
they  disapproved  these  words.  Any  one  of  these  persons,  posses- 
sing the  faculty  of  writing  and  a  newspaper  to  publish  his 
eil'usion,  might  have  expressed  himself,  not  perhaps  as  strongly, 
but  to  the  same  effect,  as  the  critic  of  the  Advertiser.  Indeed,  if 
one  is  not  allowed  to  comment  freely  on  what  is  actually  spoken 
in  a  theatre,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  which  fine  writers  delight  to 
call  a  "  palladium,"  is  little  better  than  a  swindle.  It  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten  that  something  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which 
words  are  spoken,  and  the  author  is  not  responsible  for  that, 
although  the  manager  may  deserve  to  be  called  seriously  to  account. 
AVe  think  that  in  the  present  case  an  occurrence  which  was 
possibly  accidental  has  been  made  the  most  of  by  the  critics  in  the 
first  place,  and  afterwards  by  Mr.  Reade  and  the  jury. 


REVIEWS. 


THOMSON'S  ELECTROSTATICS  AND  MAGNETISM.* 

THE  casual  papers  on  subjects  connected  with  magnetism  and 
electricity  contributed  for  a  number  of  years  by  Sir  William 
Thomson  to  various  scientific  serials  are  of  too  Solid  and  per- 
manent a  value  to  be  left  buried  in  the  comparative  oblivion 
which  is  the  lot  of  periodical  writings  in  general.  It  is  there- 
fore with  much  satisfaction  that  we  welcome  the  reprint  in 
a  collective  form  of  a  series  of  articles  upon  electrostatics  and 
subjects  mathematically  allied  thereto,  which  during  the  last 
thirty  years  have  appeared  in  the  leading  scientific  journals  at 
home,  in  Nichol's  CyclopEedia,  and  in  Liouville's  Journal  de 
tiiathematiqiies ;  fresh  matter  to  the  extent  of  about  a  quarter  of 
the  whole  having  been  added  with  a  view  to  roughly  filling  up 
gaps  in  the  collection,  and  imparting  to  it  as  the  result  somewhat  of 
the  unity  and  continuity  of  a  systematic  treatise.  The  chrono- 
logical order  of  arrangement  has  judiciously  been  made  subordi- 
nate to  the  logical  sequence  or  cohesion  of  subject  matter,  so  that 
the  reader  is  presented  without  much  break  or  disconnexion  of 
ideas  with  a  kind  of  summary  of  the  most  recent  progressive 
gains  in  the  mathematical  theory  of  electro-magnetism.  The 
volume  comprises,  we  are  told,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  all  that  the  au- 
thor has  hitherto  written  on  electrostatics  and  magnetism.  He  has 
excluded  from  it  electrical  papers  prominently  devoted  either  to 
thermo-dynamics  or  the  kinetics  of  electricity,  with  the  view  of  in- 
cluding these  in  a  further  series,  to  be  made  up,  we  are  promised, 
of  all  his  other  papers  already  published. 

Three  years  in  advance  of  the  date  at  which  his  name  stood  in 
the  Mathematical  Tripos  as  Second  Wrangler  and  First  Smith's 
Prizeman,  a  paper  appeared  anonymously  in  the  Catnbridgc 
Mathematical  Jou7-nal,  Ftihruary  1842,  which  was  reprinted  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactio7is  first  half-year),  with  the  name 

of  William  Thomson  attached  as  author,  upon  the  uniform  motion 
of  heat  in  homogeneous  solid  bodies,  and  its  connexion  with  the 
mathematical  theory  of  electricity.  This  article,  remarkable  for 
the  promise  it  displayed  on  the  part  of  one  so  young,  a  promise 
since  abundantly  fulfilled,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  volume  before 
us.  It  is  no  great  disparagement  to  the  merits  of  a  paper  so 
marked  with  talent  that  the  author,  as  he  was  not  long  in  dis- 
covering, had  been  anticipated  in  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  ideas 
which  he  thought  new  and  independent,  by  M.  Chasles.  The  first  of 
these  ideas  were  those  by  which  he  was  led  to  the  determination 
of  the  attraction  of  an  ellipsoid,  given  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
paper.  He  soon  afterwards  found  that  he  had  been  anticipated  by 
the  same  author  in  his  enunciation  of  the  general  theorems  re- 
garding attraction;  and  still  later  he  came  candidly  to  confess 
that  both  an  enunciation  and  demonstration  of  the  same  general 
theorems  had  been  given  by  Gauss,  appearing  shortly  after  M. 
Chasles'  enunciations,  finally  it  became  known  to  him  that 
these  theorems  had  been  laid  down  in  the  most  complete  and 
general  manner,  with  rich  applications  to  the  theories  of  electricity 
and  magnetism,  more  than  ten  years  previously,  by  George 
Green.  Avowals  of  this  kind — which  have  to  be  made  by  many 
a  young  author,  and  are  here  made  with  so  good  a  grace — 
become  indeed  additional  reasons  why  we  should  have  re- 
gretted the  omission  of  the  paper,  original  as  it  is  in  many 
of  its  suggestions  and  lines  of  proof,  as  well  as  dift'ering  in  most 
of  its  methods  from  those  of  M.  Chasles,  which  are  all  but 
entirely  geometrical.  The  general  conclusions,  as  summed  up  by 
the  author  in  a  foot-note,  go  to  show  that  the  laws  of  electric  or 
magnetic  force  in  any  case  whatever  must  be  identical  with  the 
laws  of  distribution  of  the  lines  of  motion  of  heat  in  certain  per- 
fectly defined  circumstances.  With  the  developments  and  appli- 
cations supplied  by  the  ne.tt  paper  in  the  series  on  the  elementary 
laws  of  statical  electricity,  they  may  claim  to  constitute  a  fairly 
full  tlieory  of  the  characteristics  of  lines  of  force  experimentally 
investigated  by  Faraday.  Completing  as  they  do  the  analogy 
with  the  theory  of  the  conduction  of  heat,  thej'  form  attractive 
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Cambridge,  and  I'rofcssor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
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illustrations  of  the  unity  and  hai-mony  whicli  pervade  the  working 
of  all  the  forces  of  nature.  A  further  point  in  which  the  author 
found  the  able  treatise  of  Green  (published  in  1828)  to  have 
been  beforehand  with  him,  is  the  demonstration  by  direct  integra- 
tion (a  year  later  than  his  original  paper)  of  a  theorem  which  he 
had  arrived  at  in  the  lii'st  instance  independently,  to  the  effect 
that,  if  a  surface  be  described  round  a  conducting  or  non-con- 
ducting electritied  body,  so  that  the  attraction  on  points  situated 
on  this  surface  may  be  everywhere  perpendicular  to  it,  and  if 
the  electricity  be  removed  from  the  original  body  and  distri- 
buted in  equilibrium  over  this  sm-face,  its  intensity  at  any  point 
will  be  equal  to  the  attraction  of  the  original  body  on  that  point 
divided  by  4:r,  and  its  attraction  on  any  point  without  it 
will  be  equal  to  the  attraction  of  the  original  body  on  the 
same  point.  Almost  contemporaneously  with  this  demonstra- 
tion appeared  one  to  the  same  etfect  by  M.  Sturm  in  Liouville's 
Journal.  It  is,  however,  no  mean  proof  of  analytical  power  to 
have  arrived  independently,  towards  the  close  of  the  paper,  at  a 
series  of  integral  expressions  for  the  attraction  of  an  ellipsoid  upon 
a  point  both  within  and  without  it,  identical  with  one  found  by 
Pontecoulant  by  direct  integration,  through  a  method  discovered 
by  Poisson,  showing  at  the  same  time  how  readily  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  first  and  second  equations  Ivory's  theorem  may  be 
deduced. 

Some  distinguished  experimentalists  had  of  late  years  begun  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  the  elementary  laws  established  by  Coulomb,  as 
being  incompatible  with  certain  newly  discovered  phenomena.  Re- 
searches upon  this  point  were  undertaken  independently  of  each 
othef  by  Sir  W.  Snow  Harris  and  Faraday.  All  the  experiments 
made  by  them  with  direct  reference  to  the  distribution  of  electricity 
in  equilibrium  were,  however,  at  the  same  time  held  by  Sir  W. 
Thomson  to  be  in  full  accordance  with,  and  in  fact  coutirmatory 
of,  Coulomb's  theory.  In  proof  of  this  proposition,  he  communi- 
cated in  French  to  Liouville's  Journal,  and  shortly  after  inserted 
in  English  in  the  Cambridge  and  Duhlin  Mathematical  'Journalg 
Nov.  1845,  the  paper  placed  second  in  the  present  series  on  the 
"  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity  in  Equilibrium."  Coulomb 
had  so  expressed  his  theory  that  it  could  only  be  attacked  by 
proving  his  experimental  results  to  be  inaccurate.  Sir  W. 
Thomson  shows,  by  analysis  of  Harris's  experiments,  that  certain 
precautions  expressly  laid  down  by  Coulomb  had  been  neglected 
by  that  gentleman,  the  resiilts  being  accordingly  unavailable  for 
the  accurate  quantitative  verification  of  any  law,  on  account  of  the 
numerous  unknown  disturbing  circumstances  by  which  they  were 
affected,  while  as  qualitative  illustrations  they  amply  fulfil  the 
law.  Faraday's  researches  on  electrostatical  induction  were  under- 
taken to  test  an  idea  which  he  had  long  held,  that  the  forces  of 
attraction  and  repulsion  exercised  by  free  electricity  are  not  the 
resultant  of  actions  exercised  at  a  distance,  but  are  propagated  by 
means  of  molecular  action  among  the  contiguous  particles  of  the 
medium  surrounding  the  electrified  bodies,  which  he  therefore 
called  the  dielectric.  So  far  as  his  experiments  might  seem  in- 
compatible with  Coulomb's  theory,  the  difference  could  only  arise, 
our  author  made  it  clear,  from  the  different  method  of  stating 
and  physically  interpreting  the  same  laws.  Either  method,  carried 
far  enough,  might  be  made  the  basis  for  a  mathematical 
theory  which  would  lead  to  the  elementary  principles  of  the 
other  as  logical  consequences.  This  theory  would  thus  be  the 
expression  of  the  ultimate  law  of  the  phenomena,  independently  of 
any  physical  hypothesis  which  might  from  other  circumstances  be 
adopted.  Coulomb,  for  instance,  although  his  laws  naturally  suggest 
the  idea  of  material  particles  attracting  and  repelling  one  another  at 
a  distance,  most  carefully  avoids  making  this  a  physical  hypothesis, 
confining  himself  to  the  mechanical  ett'ects  which  he  observes  and 
their  necessary  consequences,  in  our  ignorance  of  what  electricity 
is  in  itself,  wc  cannot  be  too  careful  to  distinguish  between  what 
is  empirical  or  matter  of  hypothesis,  and  what  is  arrived  at  by 
processes  of  mathematical  reasoning  independent  of  our  tentative 
and  shifting  notions  of  the  physical  essence  or  properties  which 
underlie  the  phenomena  of  electricity.  As  an  experimentalist,  it 
is  interesting  to  observe  how  careful  Faraday  ever  was  to  guard 
himself  against  confusion  on  this  point.  Nor  is  it  of  less  interest 
to  trace  how,  in  the  absence  of  mathematical  training,  which  ho 
■was  himself  the  foremost  to  deplore,  his  experimental  results  led 
him,  not  to  confirm  merely,  but  frequently  to. anticipate,  the  results 
of  mathematical  analysis,  whicli,  as  in  the  instance  in  question, 
had  seemed  destined  never  to  be  perceived  except  as  truths  of 
mathematics.  In  later  portions  of  his  book  Sir  W.  Thomson 
adduces  other  instances  in  wliicii  this  true  philosopher,  without 
mathematics,  divined  the  results  of  mathematical  investigation, 
and,  what  has  proved  of  infinite  value  to  mathematicians  them- 
selves, hiis  given  tliem  an  articulate  language  in  which  to  ex- 
press their  results.  Thus  the  whole  language  of  the  "  magnetic 
field  "  and  "lines  of  force  "  is  Faraday's,  and  was  greedily  accepted, 
writes  our  author,  by  matheniaticiuns,  who  have  ever  since  oecu 
most  zealous  in  using  it  to  the  best  advantage.  Scarcely  less 
fertile  in  consequences  have  been  the  discovery  and  the  name  of 
gpecific  inductive  capacity,(leterniin(Hl  experimentally  by  comparing 
the  capacities  of  ccjnductors,  uliltn  in  other  respects,  but  dilforiiig 
in  the  materials  employed  as  diclcelries.  Jt  nuiy  be  interesting  to 
compare  liis  determinaticjus  wilh  the  analytical  results  enunciated 
in  SirVV.'J'homaon's  articles  on  Ihi;  nii'nsurcment  of  electrostatic  and 
electromotive  force.  In  the  tahle  of  dillerent  jjotontials  jiroducing 
spurkii  in  or  across  dilleriml  thieknesHes  of  air  bcstvveen  parallel 
metal  plates,  measureil  by  tin;  alisoliito  (electrometer,  an  unexpected 
and  avoryrcumrkablu  result  bocomes  apparent — thalgreatur  electro- 


motive force  per  unit  length  of  air  is  required  to  produce  a  spark 
at  short  than  at  long  distances.  When  it  is  considered  that  the 
absolute  electrification  of  each  of  the  opposed  surfaces  depends 
simply  upon  the  electromotive  force  per  unit  length  of  the  space 
between  them — or,  which,  says  our  author,  is  the  same  thing,  upon 
the  resultant  electrostatic  force  in  the  air,  and  occupying  that 
space — it  is  difficult  even  to  suggest  an  explanation.  AVhatweare 
forced  to  recognize  is  the  fact  that  a  thin  stratum  of  air  is  stronger 
than  a  thick  one,  whether  measured  against  the  same  "  disruptive 
tension  "  in'the  air,  as  Faraday  would  express  it  from  his  view  of 
the  condition  of  the  air  on  transmitting  electric  force,  or  measured 
against  the  same  "  lifting  electric  pressure  from  its  bounding  sur- 
faces," on  the  view  of  the  eighteenth-century  school  represented 
by  Poisson.  The  same  results  are  given  by  the  portable  torsion 
electrometer.  "Whatever  may  be  the  explanation  of  the  modus 
operandi  in  nature,  the  result  is  that  of  a  real  mechanical  force, 
and  can  be  measured  in  terms  of  balance  weight,  or  by  so  many 
grammes  per  square  centimetre ;  whether  this  force  be  regarded  as 
a  repulsion  in  the  old-world  view,  or  an  attraction  efi'ected  by 
tension  of  the  air  between  the  surface  of  the  conductor  and  the 
conducting  boundary  of  the  air  in  which  it  is  insulated,  as  it 
would  probably  be  considered  by  Faraday.  Some  most  valuable 
materials,  as  well  experimental  as  finalytical,  bearing  upon  this  and 
numerous  allied  problems,  will  be  found  in  the  British  Association 
Report  for  1867  on  electrometers  and  electrostatic  measurements, 
which  forms  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  paper  in  the  first  part 
of  the  present  compilation. 

Sir  W.  Thomson  heads  the  second  series  of  his  papers  with 
one  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  in  June  1 849  on  "  A  Mathe- 
matical Theory  of  Magnetism,"  in  which  he  shows  the  fallacy 
of  the  theory  first  laid  down  in  a  complete  form  and  adopted 
in  a   modified   shape  by  Green  and  Murphy,  resting  on  the 
hypothesis  of  two  magnetic  fluids.    The  writer's  object  was  to 
prove  that  not  only  was  no  physical  evidence  to  be  adduced  for 
such  an  hypothesis,  but  that  the  most  recent  discoveries,  on  the 
contrary,  especially  in  electro-magnetism,  render  it  extremely 
improbable.     A  complete  mathematical  theory  of  magnetism 
could  be  established  without  assuming  the  existence  of  those 
hypothetical  fluids.     This  theory  might  be  made  to  rest  upon  the 
sole  foundation  of  facts  generally  known,  and  of  Coulomb's  special 
experimental  researches.   The  positive  elements  of  proof  would  be 
in  agreement  with  those  of  Poisson's  mathematical  theory ;  and 
the  fundamental  formulae  would  consequently  be  the  same.  What- 
ever conception  we  may  form  of  the  imaginary  magnetic  "  matter," 
possessing  as  it  does  none  of  the  primary  qualities  of  ordmary 
matter,  and  being  consequently  in  no  sense  to  be  called  either  a 
solid  or  "  fluid,"  or  "  fluids,"  all  we  know  it  by  in  a  physical 
sense  is  its  force,  or  its  property  of  attracting  or  repelling 
magnets  or  other  portions  of  matter  of  its  own  kind,  according  to 
certain  determinate  laws.    The  determination  of  these  laws  is  the 
function  of  mathematical  theory,  allied  with  and  resting  upon  ex- 
perimental data.    The  synthetical  part  of  the  theory,  the  paper 
goes  on  to  explain,  has  for  its  ultimate  object  to  determine  the 
total  action  between  two  or  more  magnets  when  the  distribution 
of  magnetism  in  each  is  given.    With  sufficient  data  in  any  case, 
Coulomb's  laws  of  magnetic  force  are  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
apply  ordinary  statical  principles  to  the  solution  of  the  problem, 
determining  the  resultant  of  the  attractions  or  repulsions  exerted 
between  the  particles  of  two  groups  of  matter,  in  obedience 
to  the  law  of  force  which  is  universally  met  with  in  natural 
phenomena.     Upon  the  problem  of  the  distribution  of  mag- 
netism  an  insertion  of  much  importance  has  been  made  in 
this  paper  (in  1850),  in  which  Sir  W.  Thomson  introduces 
new  and  more  definite  terms  to  express  the  diflerent  modes  of 
distribution  or  forms  of  magnetized  matter.    The  first  of  these 
modes  is  the  "  soleuoidal "  (from  (jioXiiv,  a  tube),  suggested  by 
the  term  "electro-dynamic  solenoid,"  applied  by  Ampere  to  a 
certain  arrangement  of  galvanic  circuits  in  the  supposed  form 
of  a  tube.    A  magnetic  solenoid  is  an  infinitely  thin  bar  of  any 
form,  longitudinally  magnetized  with  an  intensity  varying  in- 
versely as  the  area  of  tho  normal  section  in  different  parts.  The 
other  mode  is  the  "  lamellar,"  when  the  magnet  is  supposed  to 
be  divided  into  an  inflnito  number  of  magnetic  "  shells,"  or  infi- 
nitely thin  sheets  of  any  form,  plane  or  curved.    The  calculation 
of  the  magnetic  potentials  in  cither  case  is  derived  from  a  theorem 
due  to  Gauss,  which  is  followed  up  by  analytical  formulce  for 
determining  whether,  under  certain  conditions,  a  distribution  of 
magnetism  is  solenoidal  or  lamellar.    Having  arrived  in  the  first 
instance  at  a  definite  formula  in  the  case  of  a  lamellarly  magnet- 
ized magnet,  tho  writer  was  led  by  the  analogy  which  exists 
between  tho  two  states  to  test  a  similar  fornuila  for  soleuoidjU 
distribution.    An  analytical  view  of  the  problem  presenting  itself 
in  preference  to  tho  synthetical,  he  succeeded  by  the  process  of 
partial  integration  in  deducing  a  series  of  expressions  for  the 
potential  of  distribution  in  an  infinitely  thin  shell,  coinciding  with 
the  surface  of  tho  magnetized  body,  as  well  as  for  its  direction, 
which  is  proved  to  be  at  every  point  of  tho  surface  perpendicular 
to  tho  normal.    Tho  conclusions  thus  arrived  at  are  carried  on- 
further  in  a  series  of  postscripts,  extending  to  thi;  end  of  last  year, 
comprising  theorems  of  groat  clearness  and  beauty.  Another  series  of 
papers  of  singular  value  relates  to  the  use  of  "hydrokinelic  analogy," 
as  first  perceived  by  Euler,  for  the  measurement  of  miigiietic  force. 
Delining  this  principle  generally  in  an  earlier  article  (xwii.),  the 
author  in  tho  last  two  papers  (xli.,  xlii.),  applies  it  to  the  case  of 
tho  magnetic  iiilluenc(3  of  an  ideal  extreme  diannignelie,  and  to 
tho  geuertd  case  of  induced  miigaetibm.   There  are  ciuiuusly  closo 
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analogies  between  some  of  the  circumstances  of  motion  in  con- 
tinuous fluids  of  different  densities,  and  the  distribution  of  mafrnetic 
force  in  a  field  occupied  by  substances  of  difl'erent  inductive  capa- 
cities. We  have,  indeed,  to  conceive  the  case  of  an  ideal  fluid,  fric- 
tionless  and  incompressible,  although  denser  in  some  parts  than 
others,  as  well  as  that  of  an  infinitely  porous  solid  to  be  permeated 
by  such  a  fluid.  Yet  such  hypotheses,  unreal  as  they  are  in  nature, 
have  their  counterparts  in  the  conception  of  magnetic  matter  itself, 
as  a  medium  akin  to  the  ether  which  forms  the  hypothetical  basis 
of  lio-ht— vibratory  motion  being  the  property  which  they  manifest 
in  common.  Such  aids  to  science  will  not  in  the  hands  of  scien- 
tific inquirers  be  mistaken  for  ultimate  facts.  It  is  especially  to 
the  mathematician  that  we  look  to  guard  the  processes  of  science 
ao-ainst  the  intrusion  or  the  persistent  establishment  of  ideas  which 
£ffe  but  temporary  makeshifts — tentative,  empirical,  and  fluctuatiug. 
In  an  age  which  is  only  1-j  apt  to  be  dazzled  and  misled  by  the 
power  and  beauty  of  experiments,  it  is  most  satisfactory  to  find 
the  interests  of  science  subject  after  all  to  those  who,  like  the 
author  of  this  remarkable  volume,  possess  in  the  knowledge  which 
alone  can  be  caUed  exact  the  key  to  the  only  absolute  and  ulti- 
mate truth. 


SIR  JOHN  BUJRGOYNE.* 

THE  late  Field  Marshal  Sir  John  Burgoyne  was  born  in 
London  in  1782.  He  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  General 
Burgoyne,  who  died  when  he  was  ten  years  old,  leaving  him 
without  provision.  The  charge  of  his  maintenance  and  education 
was  undertaken  by  his  father's  friend,  the  Earl  of  Derby.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  went  thence  to  the  Royal  Military 
Academy.  He  received  his  first  commission  in  the  Eoyal 
Engineers  ia  1798,  and  he  went  on  active  service  to  Malta  in 
1800.  He  was  employed  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  Egypt,  and  in 
Sweden,  but  saw  no  very  remarkable  service  until  1808,  when  he 
did  much  hard  work  under  Sir  John  INIoore  in  Spain.  Returning  to 
England  with  that  portion  of  the  army  which  retreated  on  Vigo, 
he  was  sent  back  next  year,  and  remained  in  Spain  serving  con- 
tinuously until  1814.  He  took  part  in  the  passage  of  the  Douro, 
and  thinks  that  if  our  army  had  marched  as  fast  after  the  French 
in  1809  as  they  marched  away  from  them  in  the  previous  year, 
Soult  would  not  have  escaped  as  he  did  from  Oporto  into  Spain. 
His  journals  contain  many  valuable  criticisms,  and  he  sometimes 
puts  military  operations  in  a  difl'erent  aspect  from  that  which  they 
bear  in  received  histories  of  the  period.  On  the  whole,  he  does  not 
£eem  to  have  been  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Wellington's  tactics. 
He  says  that  Marmont  had  the  best  of  the  game  in  1 8 1 1,  and  again 
next  year,  until  Wellington  tm-ned  the  tables  on  him  completely 
at  Salamanca.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  Wellington  had 
always  to  contend  with  many  difficulties  caused  by  others,  while 
his  successes  were  due  chiefly  to  himself.  Burgoyne  was  present 
at  the  battles  of  Busaco,  Salamanca,  and  Vittoria,  as  well  as  at 
many  minor  affairs  in  the  field,  but  his  special  distinction  was 
that  he  had  borne  part  in  all  the  sieges  which  Wellington  under- 
took. 

The  taking  of  Badajoz  was  indispensable  to  any  movement  into 
Spain,  and  the  success  of  the  assault  was  largely  due  to  Burgoyne. 
It  shows  what  soldiers  will  do  under  leaders  who  inspire  con- 
fidence. The  3rd  Division  of  the  British  army,  under  General 
Picton,  took  the  castle  by  escalade  while  the  4th  and  Light 
Divisions  were  losing  their  best  men  in  vain  attempts  to  enter  at 
the  breaches.  The  3rd  Division  was  conducted  to  the  assault  by 
Burgoyne,  who  was  assisted  by  Captain  McCarthy  of  the  50th 
Regiment.  This  officer  has  left  an  interesting  description  of  the 
assault.  It  was  his  duty  to  guide  the  division  to  the  point  of 
attack,  and  he  felt  the  weight  of  the  charge.  At  one  moment  he 
feared  he  had  gone  wrong.  "  General  Picton,  emphatically  ex- 
pressing himself,  said  that  I  was  blind,  he  supposed,  and  going 
wrong,  and,  drawing  his  sword,  swore  he  would  cut  me  down.  I 
explained,  and  he  was  appeased."  Soon  they  arrived  at  the  very 
spot  in  the  first  parallel  whereBurgoynewaswaiting.  Five  ladders 
were  placed  by  Captain  McCarthy,  under  a  fire  so  heavy  that  "  it 
was  impossible  to  twinkle  the  eye  on  any  man  before  he  was  knocked 
down."  Four  ladders  with  troops  on  them,  and  an  officer  on  the 
top  of  each,  were  broken  successively  near  the  upper  ends,  and 
slid  into  the  angle  of  the  abutment.  On  the  remaining  ladder  was 
no  officer ;  but  a  private  soldier  at  the  top,  in  attempting  to  go 
over  the  wall,  was  shot  in  the  head,  and  tumbled  backward  to  the 
ground,  when  the  next  to  him  upon  the  ladder  instantly  sprang 
over.  This  man  belonged  to  the  45th  Regiment,  in  which  his 
name  ought  to  be  remembered.  Burgoyne  gives  no  account  of  his 
personal  share  in  this  assault,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  success  of 
Picton's  division  was  largely  due  to  his  skilful  guidance.  The 
two  divisions  which  assaulted  the  breaches  unfortunately  got 
mixed  together,  and,  although  they  showed  great  courage,  their 
efibrts  were  not  made  with  the  regularity  essential  to  success. 
Burgoyne  has  recorded  his  opinion  that  an  attack  by  battery  on 
the  castle  would  have  brought  the  siege  to  an  earlier  termination. 
.  The  employment  of  whole  divisions  entails  serious  losses,  but 
success  is  worth  the  price.  At  Badajoz,  and  afterwards  at  St. 
Sebastian,  heavy  columns  were  engaged,  but  at  Burgos  the  assaults 
■were  made  by  small  bodies  of  troops  and  they  failed.  Burgoyne 
attributed  his  own  failure  before  Burgos,  not  so  much  to  the  dc- 
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ficiency  of  artillery  and  stores  as  to  the  unusual  parsimony  of 
Wellington  in  supplies  of  men.  It  appears  that  Burgoyne,  both 
in  Spain  and  afterwards  in  the  Crimea,  displayed  an  inconvenient 
faculty  for  plain  speaking.  It  was  the  regular  cflicial  practice 
to  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  bravery  of  the  Portuguese 
troops,  but  when  Burgoyne  was  told  that  they  were  to  be 
employed  in  an  assault,  he  candidly  explained  that  he  would 
prefer  to  have  at  least  a  portion  of  English  soldiers  for  the  difficult 
work  he  had  in  hand.  An  officer  was  so  foolish  as  to  send  to 
Wellington  a  complaint  against  Burgoyne  for  speaking  disrespect- 
fully of  Portuguese  valour,  but  Wellington  answered  that  he  quite 
agreed  with  Burgoyne.  "  It  was  rather  hard,"  he  said,  "  that 
we  should  be  losing  frequently  the  best  men  in  the  army  because 
the  Portuguese  would  not  do  their  duty,  and  then  should  not  be 
allowed  to  say  so,  but,  on  the  contrary,  be  forced  to  compliment 
them."  As  the  siege  of  Burgos  became  more  critical  the  besieging 
force  was  reduced,  in  order  to  make  head  against  the  French 
armies  which  were  gathering  strength  after  the  defeat  of 
Salamanca.  Finally  the  siege  was  raised,  and  the  British  army 
made  an  uncomfortable  retreat  to  the  frontier  of  Portugal. 
Burgoyne  never  shrank  from  avowing  that  he  had  represented  to 
Wellington  that  the  place  could  be  taken  with  the  means  at 
his  disposal,  and  he  always  remained  of  opinion  that  it  would 
have  fallen  if  powerful  assaulting  columns  had  been  employed 
to  storm  it  as  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz.  He  sums 
up  his  criticism  upon  his  own  performance  with  the  remark, 
that  "  an  attempt  with  inadequate  means,  unless  used  with 
great  vigour,  is  almost  certain  to  end  in  failure."  Burgoyne 
mentions  a  curious  example  of  the  courtesies  .of  war  which 
occurred  during  this  siege.  As  he  had  much  to  do  and  few 
assistants,  he  began  early  to  try  to  save  his  time  by  taking  the 
liberty  of  crossing  the  open  from  one  part  of  the  tr-enches  to 
another.  This  he  did  very  cautiously  at  first,  till  by  degrees  the 
enemy  became  accustomed  to  him,  and  would  allow  him  to  do 
what  they  would  not  permit  to  others.  Among  his  comrades  the 
compUment  thus  paid  to  him  by  the  French  was  attributed  to  a 
particular  coat  reaching  to  his  heels  which  he  wore,  being  "  a  new 
and  outrageous  fashion  just  arrived  from  England." 

The  campaign  of  1 8 1 3  began  pleasantly  for  Burgoyne,  as  by  in- 
vitation of  Sir  Thomas  Picton  he  was  attached  to  the  3rd  Divi- 
sion, to  which  he  had  shown  the  way  at  Badajoz.  He  anticipated 
a  second  and  more  arduous  siege  of  Burgos,  but  the  French,  having 
omitted  to  provide  properly  for  the  defence  of  the  place,  blew  up 
the  works  and  abandoned  it  on  Wellington's  approach.  In  the 
battle  of  Vittoria  Picton's  division  was  particularly  distinguished. 
The  journals  of  Burgoyne  reflect  his  impressions  at  the  time  he 
wrote,  and  he  seems  to  have  fancied  that  neither  Picton  nor  him- 
self was  a  favourite  of  Wellington.  Yet  it  is  manifest  that  Bur- 
goyne's  merit  was  fully  appreciated  by  Wellington,  although  at 
the  close  of  the  war  he  received  less  public  recognition  than  his 
services  deserved.  As  regards  Picton,  the  whole  army  knew,  and 
therefore  its  leader  was  not  likely  to  forget,  that  as  a  fighting 
general  he  was  unsurpassed.  At  Vittoria  Burgoyne  mentions  that 
several  orders  which  Wellington  sent  had  been  anticipated  by 
Picton.  He  does  not  state,  but  we  may  infer,  that  he  suggested 
much  that  Picton  did.  He  probably  assisted  Picton  as  Jomini  did 
Ney  in  the  most  brilliant  period  of  that  Marshal's  command  of  a 
corps  under  Napoleon. 

At  the  siege  of  St.  Sebastian  Burgoyne  served  under  Sir  Richard 
Fletcher,  who  was  killed  in  the  assault.  The  difficulties  of  storm- 
ing this  place  were  very  great,  nor  did  Burgoyne  think  it  would 
have  been  carried  if  an  explosion  had  not  occurred  behind  the 
breach.  Burgoyne  remarks  that  Wellington,  after  the  failure  of  a 
small  force  at  Burgos,  recurred  to  the  heavy  columns  which  had  suc- 
ceeded at  Badajoz,  and  gained  his  object,  but  at  heavy  cost.  Consi- 
dering the  reputation  which  Burgoyne  had  acquired  in  these  sieges, 
his  subsequent  career  was  disappointing.  The  arrival  of  an  officer 
senior  to  himself  deprived  him  of  the  chief  command  of  engineers 
to  which  he  might  reasonably  have  hoped  to  succeed  on  Sir 
Richard  Fletcher's  death.  Wellington,  wishing  to  compensate 
him  for  this  disappointment,  named  him  to  the  command  of 
engineers  in  the  expedition  to  America  which  followed  immediately 
on  the  termination  of  the  Franco-Spanish  War.  Thus  Burgoyne 
was  sent  on  a  service  where  little  glory  was  to  be  gained,  and  he 
returned  just  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  first  arrangements  for 
the  campaign  of  181 5.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  he  served  at  New 
Orleans  and  did  not  serve  at  Waterloo.  But  whatever  was  the 
result  of  the  particular  operation  in  which  he  might  be  engaged, 
his  professional  reputation  steadily  advanced.  He  admitted  freely 
his  own  errors,  and  never  sought  to  extenuate  miscarriages  in  which 
he  was  concerned  by  laying  blame  on  others.  It  is  manifest  that 
he  thought  that  he  could  have  taken  Burgos  if  Wellington  had 
allowed  him  plenty  of  men  and  left  him  to  himself;  but  he  was 
too  loyal  to  say  or  even  to  hint  that  this  was  the  true  cause  of 
failure.  At  New  Orleans  he  thought  that  the  enterprise  ought 
never  to  have  been  undertaken,  but  after  the  first  assault  had 
failed  with  heavy  loss,  he  advised  that  a  second  should  be  made, 
and  gave  good  reasons  for  expecting  that  it  would  succeed.  But 
the  attempt  hastily  begun  was  hastily  abandoned.  We  seem  in 
thus  reviewing  the  early  years  of  Burgoyue's  career  to  be  antici- 
pating the  remark  which  would  be  appropriate  to  his  share  in  the 
Crimean  War.  His  opinion  as  to  the  failure  before  Burgos  is 
singularly  applicable  to  the  operations  against  Sebastopol.  The 
attempt  was  made  with  inadequate  means,  and  it  was  not  followed 
up  with  the  vigour  which  alone  could  give  hope  of  success.  We 
siiall  see  when  we  come  to  the  second  volume  of  Burgoyne's  Life 
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that  he  understood  hetter  than  his  French  colleagues  the  conditions 
of  the  problem  which  lay  before  the  allied  armv.  As  regards  the 
attack  on  New  Orleans,  we  entirely  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of 
Burgoyne's  biographer  that  it  would  be  difficult  in  the  whole 
range  of  English  military  enterprise  to  find  a  more  injudicious 
operation.  He  attributes  the  idea  of  it  to  Admiral  Cochrane, 
who  perhaps,  like  sailors  generally,  undervalued  military  diffi- 
culties. A  portion  of  the  troops  had  disembarked,  and  were  in 
presence  of  the  enemy  before  their  General,  Sir  Edward 
Pakenham,  arrived.  Nothing  was  known  of  the  position  or  force 
of  the  Americans  until  the  works  were  reconnoitred  by  him  and 
Burgoyne.  The  enemy  were  found  to  be  posted  too  strontjly  to  be 
overcome  by  open  attack  in  front,  and  the  folly  of  the  enterprise 
became  apparent."  However,  the  Admiral  proposed  an  ingenious 
scheme,  which,  if  perseveringly  followed  up,  might  have  led  to 
the  capture  of  the  place.  This  consisted  in  cutting  a  canal  from 
Lake  Pontchartrain  to  the  river,  and  passing  over  a  body  of  men  in 
boats  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Mississippi,  in  order  to  take 
possession  of  an  American  battery  on  the  right  bank,  which 
enfiladed  the  lines  covering  the  town.  It  was  intended  that  this 
attack  should  precede  that  on  the  main  works  of  the  enemj'.  The 
attack  was  made  and  proved  successful,  but  the  troops  having 
been  delayed  in  making  it,  the  English  General  gave  the  order 
for  the  assault  on  the  main  wor.  ^  soon.  That  assault  was 
made  and  failed,  and  Sir  Edward  Pakenham  was  killed.  It  was 
then  reported  that  the  American  works  on  the  right  bank  were  in 
our  hands,  and  in  a  council  of  war  held  on  the  ground  Burgoyne 
strongly  urged  a  renewal  of  the  attack,  but  his  opinion  was  over- 
ruled. Thus  a  fine  body  of  soldiers  and  much  reputation  was 
sacrificed  because  there  was  at  first  too  much  boldness,  and  after- 
wards too  little,  in  the  counsels  of  their  leaders.  This  is  very 
nenrly  an  anticipation  of  the  Crimean  War,  Burgoyne  returned  to 
England,  and  found  that  another  officer  had  been  appointed  com- 
manding engineer  with  the  army  in  the  Netherlands.  He  applied 
to  Wellington,  who  answered  that  he  would  be  very  happy  to 
have  him  with  the  army,  but  official  routine  prevented  his  joining 
it  till  after  Waterloo.  Sir  Thomas  Picton,  passing  through 
London,  applied  for  leave  to  take  Burgoyne  as  his  aide-de-camp, 
but  this  application  was  refused.  We  may  be  sure  that  if 
Burgoyne  had  spent  the  night  of  the  1 7th  June  with  Picton,  he 
would  have  taken  care  that  the  farmhouse  of  La  Haye  Sainte, 
which  lay  in  front  of  Picton's  position,  should  be  put  into  the  best 
state  of  defence  possible.  It  is  evident  that  there  could  be  no 
reason  satisfactory  to  anybody  except  a  Horse  Guards'  clerk  for 
not  allowing  Burgoyne  to  go  with  Picton.  With  Napoleon  in 
front,  there  was  surely  a  call  for  all  the  talent  we  possessed.  But 
Fate  and  the  Horse  Guards  are  alike  irresistible  by  the  British 
army. 

(To  be  continued.) 


OLD-FASHlOiNKD  ETHICS  AND  COMMON-SENSE 
METAPHYSICS.* 

MR.  THORNTON  has  in  this  book  left  the  field  of  politico- 
economical  speculation  in  which  he  has  previously  earned  a 
considerable  reputation,  and  ventured  on  the  more  difficult  ground 
of  metaphysical  and  ethical  inquiry.  The  title  of  his  book  indi- 
cates in  some  degree  its  general  tenor.  It  is  a  remonstrance 
against  various  heretical  opinions  which  have,  as  he  thinks,  been 
gaining  more  acceptance  than  they  deserve.  In  the  combat  which 
he  provokes  Mr.  Thornton  shows  the  qualities  with  which  we  are 
already  familiar.  He  writes  with  remarkable  candour ;  lie  always 
endeavours  to  meet  his  opponents  upon  their  strongest  ground  ; 
his  stylo  is  flexible  and  occasionally  eloquent,  .and  he  ha.s  a  fertile 
supply  of  ingenious  illustrations.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted 
that  the  attempt  to  answer  metaphysics  by  common  sense  is  one 
which  generally  excites  our  suspicion.  It  too  often  implies  a  spirit 
similar  to  that  in  which  Johnson  gave  his  well-known  refutation 
of  Berkeley.  It  means  that  a  man  summarily  dismisses  dilKculties 
because  he  does  not  appreciate  their  true  bearing.  Tlie  Scotch 
school  of  metapliysicians,  for  example,  are  generally  considered  to 
have  shown  le.«8  acuieness  than  audacity  in  their  assault  upon 
Hume's  scepticism.  Mr.  Tliorntou,  who  has  inherited  their  shih- 
boletli,  speaks  at  times  witli  a  dogmatism  which  reminds  us  a  little 
too  much  of  his  predecessors.  True,  it  is  a  dogmatism  curiously 
tempered  by  an  amiabhi  modesty.  Yet,  in  liis  unpretending  way, 
Mr.  'J'hornton  lays  down  the  law  with  a  confidence  wliich  some- 
times appears  to  us  to  be  hardly  justified  by  the  depth  of  his 
knowledge.  He  speaks  with  something  like  rev(!rence  of  Mr. 
Mill,  and  yet  ho  accuses  Mr.  Mill  of  a  number  of  fallacies  so 
transpaiunt  that,  if  Mr.  Thornton  be  right,  they  could  be  detected 
by  Lord  .Macaiilay's  schoolboy.  Ho  writes  with  a  frank  contempt 
of  many  of  IJuuks's  speculations,  till  we  wonder  with  him  that 
Hume  was  ever  taken  for  an  acute  thinker.  Ho  tells  us  what 
18  right  and  what  is  wrong  in  Hescartes  and  Berkeley  and 
Professor  Huxley,  though,  in  spite  of  his  "  common  sense"  len- 
dencies,  ho  ultimately  rests  in  a  doctrine  nearly  identical  witii 
that  of  lierkeley.  lie  sits  in  judgment  with  equal  contidenco 
upon  Mr.  Dnrwiii,  and  he  confutes  (Jomte's  c(del)raUnl  theory  of 
the  tiire(!  stages— tiiougli  lie  cundiilly  admits  tiiat  he  has  not  read 
tho  original— in  a  page.  Few  writers  show  such  gi^nuine  candour 
88  Mr.  'I'liornton,  and  yet  wvy  few  venture  to  express  tlieniselves 
80  conlidently  ujjon  points  wliicli  have  exerciMcd  tiio  ingenuity 
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of  the  keenest  reasoners  that  have  ever  lived.  We  cannot, 
of  course,  follow  him  into  many  of  the  vast  inquiries  which  his 
book  might  suggest.  Generally,  we  may  say  that  he  is  an 
opponent  of  materialism  and  atheism,  though  we  must  add  that 
we  think  him  a  little  rash  in  imputing  those  evil  principles  to 
some  of  his  opponents.  We  shall,  however,  confine  ourselves 
entirely  to  his  first  two  essays,  in  which  he  treats  of  Utilitarianism 
and  of  "  History's  Scientific  Pretensions."  They  are  not,  in  our 
opinion,  the  best  part  of  the  book,  but  they  are  the  only  essays  of 
which  we  can  here  speak  freely. 

In  speaking  of  the  pretensions  of  historical  philosophers,  Mr. 
Thornton  does  not,  like  some  writers,  assert  that  the  will  acts 
independently  of  causation  : — 

Jlen's  motives  [lie  saj-s]  are  the  results  of  antecedents.  Equally  unde- 
niable it  is,  that  a  knowledge  of  all  the  antecedents  and  of  all  the  laws  of 
their  movements  would  enable  us  to  foresee  the  results  ;  for  this,  supposing 
the  laws  referred  to  to  have  any  real  existence,  is  merelj'  equivalent  to  the  self- 
evident  proposition  that  if  we  perceived  certain  causes,  and  luiew  exacth'  how 
they  would  act,  we  should  know  beforehand  what  would  be  their  effect" 

Mr.  Thornton,  then,  seems  to  concede  the  primary  assumption  of 
all  who  believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  science  of  history,  though 
it  must  be  added  that  he  is  in  some  sense  a  believer  in 
Free  Will.  "  But,"  he  proceeds,  "  what  if  there  be  no  such 
laws  ?  What  if,  on  the  showing  of  Mr.  Buckle  himself  and  his 
associates,  there  neither  are  nor  can  be  ?  "  Then  indeed  a  science 
of  history  is  simply  impossible,  as  we  may  fully  admit  that  it 
never  has  been,  and  from  the  exceeding  complexity  of  the  circum- 
stances in  all  probabilitj'  never  can  be,  constructed. 

To  show  that  there  are  no  such  laws  Mr.  Thornton  has  a  simple 
argument.  "  A  scientific  law,"  he  says,  "is  simply  a  record  of  the 
uniform  recurrence  of  consequences."  Now  in  human  affairs,  as 
is  admitted  by  Mr.  Mill  and  Mr.  Buckle,  and  all  believers  in  pro- 
gress or  in  evolution,  the  same  combination  of  circumstances 
never  does  or  can  recur.  Therefore  in  human  affairs  "  there  can 
be  no  scientific  laws."  As  Mr.  Thornton  spends  much  energy  in 
enforcing  this  theory,  and  in  dissipating  (not  without  need)  the 
various  equivocations  produced  by  the  use  of  the  deceptive  term 
"  law,"  we  presume  that  we  cannot  be  mistaken  in  his  doctrine. 
Let  us  try  to  apply  it.  The  most  familiar  instance  of  what  is 
called  a  scientific  law  is  that  formula  which  asserts  the 
force  of  gravitation  to  vary  inversely  as  the  square  of 
the  distance.  A  knowledge  of  that  law  enables  us  to  pre- 
dict the  course  of  the  planets.  Knowing  that  the  law  holds 
in  all  cases  which  we  have  observed,  we  infer  that  it  will  apply 
also  in  cases  which  we  have  not  observed.  From  the  fall  of  the 
apple  we  reason  with  more  or  less  confidence  to  the  orbit  of  a 
planet ;  and  gradually  we  attain  that  certainty  which  enables  us 
to  map  out  the  course  of  a  new  comet  or  to  discover  Neptune. 
If  Mr.  Thornton  should  deny  the  validity  of  this  inductive  process, 
he  would  of  course  reduce  all  science  to  simple  observation.  From 
the  fall  of  the  apple  we  should  infer  that  another  apple  would 
fall  under  identical  circumstances ;  but  we  could  learn  nothing 
about  the  moon.  From  the  past  phases  of  the  moon  we  might 
infer  that  the  same  phases  would  recur  in  the  same  order; 
but  the  discovery  of  a  new  planet  would  be  impossible,  because 
law  is  "  simply  a  record  of  the  uniform  recurrence  of  circum- 
stances," and  we  have  to  deal  with  a  new  combination  of  circum- 
stances. Of  course  Mr.  Thornton  admits  the  process  of  scientific 
induction  to  be  valid ;  but,  if  valid,  the  scientific  historians  have 
all  that  they  want.  If  they  had  discovered  that  the  marriage 
rate  varied  inversely  as  the  price  of  corn,  they  could  foretell  the 
influence  of  a  famine  upon  marriage,  though  the  same  circum- 
stances might  never  have  presented  themselves  before,  just  as  the 
astronomer  predicts  the  course  of  a  newly  discovered  planet.  The 
complexity  of  the  facts,  and  not  the  absence  of  law,  makes  the 
calculation  impossible.  Or,  to  take  a  different  instance,  if  Mr.  Her- 
bert Spencer's  theories  should  be  demonstrated,  we  could  prophesy 
with  perfect  confidence  that  a  century  hence  a  greater  "differentia- 
tion" will  have  taken  place  in  the  social  organism,  and  that  certain 
rules  will  be  spontaneously  obeyed  instead  of  enforced  bj-  Govern- 
ment. In  short,  the  case  of  social  science  is  the  same  in  principle  as 
that  of  chemistry  or  astrononi)'.  Mr.  Thornton  considers  scientific 
prediction  to  be  possible  only  if  all  events  move  in  cycles  according 
to  the  theory  expounded  by  the  carpenter  in  Peter  Simple  ;  whereas 
the  very  essence  of  science,  according  to  its  ordinary  exponents,  lies 
in  till!  possibility  of  reasoning  from  the  known  to  the  unknown, 
and  applying  the  "  law  "  which  has  been  observed  in  some  cases 
to  an  intinite  number  of  other  cases  in  which  it  has  not  been 
observed.  Mr.  Thornton  quotes  Mr.  Mill's  staleiiieiit  as  to  a 
progressive  change  in  tho  character  of  tho  liuinan  race  as  an 
argument  against  the  possibility  of  scientific  prediction.  Surely 
]\Ir.  Thornton  can  seo  that  there  may  be  a  law  of  progress,  that  it 
might  be  a  law  that  men  should  be  always  growing  latter  or  thinner, 
or  more  intelligent  or  more  stupid,  and  that,  if  so,  we  are  just  as 
much  entitled  to  predict  as  though  tho  law  were  flint  human 
nature  remained  stationary.  That  tho  constant  change  renders 
lh<;  ]noblem  oxc(!Ssively  difficult,  we  fully  admit;  and,  if  that  is 
all  that  Mr.  Thornton  means,  not  only  should  we  agree  with  him, 
but  Mr.  Mill  and  Mr.  Spencer  and  Conite  liiniself  would  be  on 
his  side.  Itut  he  moans— if  we  do  not  iiiisiinder.'^tund  him — that 
the  iiroblem  is  not  merely  insoluble  by  reason  of  its  intricacy, 
b\it  insoluble  by  its  intrinsic  nature.  And  thus  wo  regret  to  eay 
that  his  argument  npp(>ars  to  us  to  be  worthless. 

Wo  turn  to  his  assault  on  utilitarianism.  Mr.  Tliornton  claims 
credit,  and  we  willingly  admit  tlus  justice  of  his  claim,  for  n 
candid  desire  to  put  utilitarianism  in  its  strongest  light.    If  we  do 
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not  think  him  successful  in  his  endeavour,  it  is  not  for  want  of 
goodwill.  We  must  observe,  however,  that  "  utilitariau  "  is  a 
word  which  covers  many  ditlerent  phases  of  opinion,  from  Locke 
and  Hume  to  Paley,  Bentham,  Mr.  Mill,  and  Mr.  Bain.  These 
writers  difler  radically  from  each  other  on  the  most  vital  points  ; 
but  the  utilitarianism  which  Mr.  Thornton  attacks  is  different 
from  any  doctrine  which  has  ever  been  maintained  by  any  writer 
with  whom  we  are  acquainted.  Mr.  Mill  is  his  chief  authority, 
but  he  arrives  at  his  most  singular  conclusions  by  adding  to  Mr. 
Mill's  doctrine  certain  inferences  which  he  conceives  to  follow  logi- 
cally from  Mr.  Mill's  principles.  Those  inferences  would  certainly  be 
repudiated  by  all  utilitarians ;  and  we  confess  that  the  logic 
by  which  they  are  deduced  is  in  our  opinion  of  a  very  ques- 
tionable kind.  Utilitarians  have  generally  been  accused  of  up- 
holding the  selfish  theory  of  human  nature ;  and  such  writers 
as  Paley,  Tucker,  or  IJentham  are  fairly  obnoxious  to  the 
charge.  Mr.  Thornton  inverts  the  accusation.  Virtue,  he 
says,  in  the  utilitarian  sense  involves  the  subordination  of 
our  own  interest  to  that  of  others ;  and  the  pleasure  which 
it  directs  us  to  seek  is  the  pleasure  of  attending  to  the 
pleasure  of  others  instead  of  our  own.  Nay,  he  goes  further.  Since 
it  is  amongst  the  highest  achievements  of  virtue  to  sacrifice  your 
own  to  secXire  another's  happiness,  the  virtue  will  be  greater  rather 
than  less  "  if  you  sacrifice  more  happiness  of  your  own  than 
you  secure  to  another."  Thus  utilitarianism  proves  that  we 
ought  to  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  diminish  the  total  sum 
of  happiness.  The  answer  to  this  strange  interpretation  is 
obvious.  Mr.  Thornton  is  confounding  the  criterion  with  the 
motive.  That  conduct  is  best,  say  utilitarians,  which  secures  the 
greatest  amount  of  happiness.  But  the  greatest  amount  of  happi- 
ness is  secured  by  each  man  attending  chiefly  to  his  own 
interest.  Therefore  utilitarianism  is  compatible  with,  as  it  has 
frequently  been  connected  with,  the  doctrine  of  enlightened  selfish- 
ness. Mr.  Thornton's  error  is  in  the  assumption,  which  to  say  the 
least  requires  much  proof,  that  the  general  good  should  be  not  only 
the  t^s',  but  tl.e  conscious  end,  of  all  moral  conduct.  And  even  then 
the  appearance  of  inconsistency  which  he  imputes  to  utilitarians 
ia  simply  produced  by  his  forcing  upon  them  a  test  radically 
opposed  to  that  which  they  adopt.  Again,  Mr.  Thornton 
declares  that  utilitarianism  measures  the  morality  of  actions  not 
only  by  their  tendency  in  the  long  run  to  promote  human  happi- 
ness, but  by  the  particular  consequences  of  each  action.  Thus  a 
murder  might  be  wrong  on  one  showing  and  right  on  the  other. 
Of  course  a  utilitarian  who  adopted  the  two  principles  as  inde- 
pendent tests  of  morality  would  be  a  fool.  But  the  very  essence 
of  utilitarianism  in  its  later  developments  is  to  assert  the  necessity 
of  acting  on  general  principles,  and  not  on  particular  calculations. 
Finally,  utilitarianism  asserts  that  the  ideal  standard  of  perfection 
is  also  the  only  practical  standard.  It  makes  duties  of  perfect  and 
imperfect  obligation  equally  binding,  and  confounds  generosity  and 
justice.  This  seems  to  us  to  be  as  strange  a  misconception  as  any 
that  has  preceded,  but  it  appears  to  be  that  which  has  most  im- 
pressed Mr.  Thornton,  and  which  has  induced  him  to  construct  a 
theory  of  his  own.  Without  discussing  its  value,  we  will  briefly 
notice  this  rival  doctrine,  simply  observing  that  if  utilitar- 
ians really  hold  the  doctrines  which  Mr.  Thornton  imputes 
to  them,  or  opinions  from  which  those  doctrines  are  fairly 
deducible,  they  must  be  weaker  creatures  than  their  worst  enemies 
have  hitherto  suspected. 

Mr.  Thornton's  theory  is  that  there  are  two  absolute  rights 
from  which  all  others  may  be  inferred — the  right,  namely,  to 
deal  with  oneself  as  one  pleases,  so  long  as  one  does  not  injure 
others ;  and  the  right  to  dispose  on  the  same  terms  "  of  the 
product  of  one's  own  honest  industry."  Let  us  take  the  first 
right.  Mr.  Thornton  says  explicitly  that  we  have  a  "right" 
to  retire  to  our  own  rooms,  and  "  make  beasts  of  ourselves 
to  our  heart's  content."  He  adds  that  we  should  be  doing  very 
wrong,  but  that  nobody  would  have  a  right  to  interfere.  We  pre- 
sume therefore  that  Mr.  Thornton  is  giving  a  theory,  not  of  virtue 
generally,  but  only  of  the  particular  virtue  of  justice.  We  should 
be  glad  to  know  how  he  proves  that  the  supposed  indul- 
gence appears  to  be  wrong,  for  it  would  clear  up  his  general 
theory  of  morality ;  but  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  pro- 
position he  has  stated.  In  the  first  place,  then,  his  "  absolute 
right "  is  not  a  right  at  all.  Mr.  Thornton  would  not  allow  a 
child  of  his  own  to  make  a  beast  of  itself  because  it  did 
not  hurt  anybody  but  the  child.  He  must  therefore  amend  his 
statement,  and  say  that  all  people  of  sufficient  age  and  understand- 
ing have  a  "right"  to  do  as  they  please.  But  as  soon  as  he  introduces 
this  qualification,  he  admits  the  utilitarian  theory ;  for  by  what 
principle  can  he  determine  the  age  at  which  liberty  should  be 
conceded,  except  by  discovering  the  age  at  which  it  will  do  more 
good  than  harm  P  But,  further,  the  right  in  any  sense  is  not 
self-evident.  It  is  disputed  by  many  men  of  the  highest  ability — 
for  example,  by  Mr.  (Jarlyle,  for  whom  Mr.  Thornton  has  a  great 
reverence— ^.nd  by  all  people  who  propose  legislation  for  the  sup- 
restiion  of  drunkenness.  How  then  would  he  answer  them,  except 
_  y  again  appealing  to  utilitarian  principle  ?  If  unbounded  liberty 
in  self-regarding  actions  does  more  harm  than  good,  why  should 
we  preserve  a  mischievous  right  ?  To  this  Mr.  Thornton,  who 
denies  that  he  is  an  "  intuitiouist,"  answers  by  quietly  assuming 
as  notoriously  true  a  most  questionable  principle.  "  No  obliga- 
tion, be  it  remembered,"  he  says,  "  can  arise  except  through  some 
antecedent  act  of  one  or  other  of  the  parties  concerned.  Either  a 
pledge  of  some  sort  must  have  been  given,  or  a  benefit  of  some 
sort  received."    In  fact,  Mr.  Thornton  appears  to  found  justice 


upon  some  form  of  the  social  contract  theory.  That  theory  has 
been  abandoned  by  all  competent  thinkers,  and  Mr.  Thornton's 
quiet  assurance  "  be  it  remembered "  should  be  supplanted 
by  "it  was  once  held."  At  any  rate,  the  doctrine  being 
disputed,  Mr.  Thornton  is  bound  to  allege  some  reason  in 
support  of  it.  This  supposed  bargain  between  society  and 
individuals  is  generally  treated  as  a  mere  figment  of  no  real 
validity.  The  only  approach  to  an  argument  in  favour  of 
what  is  certainly  not  a  self-evident  proposition  is  contained  in  a 
subsequent  passage.  "  Why  is  it,"  asks  Mr.  Thornton,  "  that 
every  one  has  a  right  to  fulfilment  of  engagements,  to  have  faith 
kept  with  him,  to  have  promises  observed  ?  Solely,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  because  whatever  was  promised  to  any  one  becomes  even- 
tually due,  and  because  whatever  is  due,  or  owing,  ought  to  be 
paid."  This  is  obviously  mere  tautology.  Mr.  Thornton  evades 
it  in  appearance  by  using  the  word  "  due  "  ;  but  due  means  simply 
that  to  which  any  one  has  a  right.  And  his  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. Why  is  it  right  to  keep  promises  ?  is  simply  that  it  is  right 
because  it  is  right.  Thus  if  we  admit,  which  we  do  not  admit, 
that  society  has  made  a  tacit  engagement  with  every  individual  to 
take  nothing  from  him  without  an  equivalent,  we  are  told  in 
substance  that  the  promise  is  binding  because  it  is  binding. 
Surely  this  is  a  very  naive  device  for  escaping  the  obvious  con- 
clusion that  promises  ought  to  be  kept  because  fidelity  to  engage- 
ments is  a  first  condition  of  public  welfare.  But,  admitting  this, 
Mr.  Thornton  would  have  to  admit  utilitarianism ;  and  thus,  in 
the  final  result,  he  must  either  base  his  argument  on  utilitarian- 
ism, which  he  regards  as  an  unspeakably  inconsistent  conglo- 
meration of  overstrained  morality  with  excessively  lax  morality, 
or  else  he  must  take  refuge  in  an  intuition,  though  he  denies 
himself  to  be  an  intuitionist,  and  though  the  primary  axiom  on 
which  he  relies  as  requiring  no  evidence  is  denied  by  the  great 
majority  of  modern  thinkers. 

We  should  have  been  glad  to  follow  Mr.  Thornton  through  the 
ingenious  cases  which  he  has  devised  for  the  perplexity  of 
utilitarians.  To  our  mind,  the  utilitarian  solution  is  very  simple 
and  far  more  reasonable  than  his  own.  But  we  have  said 
enough ;  and  as  we  have  been  engaged  in  attacking  his  opinions, 
we  are  glad  to  conclude  with  once  more  admitting  his  evident 
candour  and  the  high  tone  of  feeling  which  is  evident  throughout 
his  pages. 


DR.  NEWMAN'S  HISTORICAL  SKETCHES.* 

rriHESE  Historical  Sketches  do  not  belong  to  the  more  serious 
J-  and  original  of  Dr.  Newman's  writings.  Their  character  is 
what  may  be  called  occasional ;  they  are  comparatively  light,  both 
in  substance  and  method,  not  professing  to  be  the  result  of  any  very 
profound  research,  and  not  possessing,  apart  from  the  clearness  with 
which  they  bring  out  the  author's  view  of  particular  periods,  an 
historical  value  of  the  highest  kind.  Even  setting  aside  the  errors, 
as  we  must  think  them,  which  are  forced  on  a  Roman  Catholic 
writer  by  the  inverted  view  he  is  obliged  to  take  of  many  of  the 
greatest  men  and  phenomena  of  modern  history,  it  would  be  easy 
to  point  out  omissions  and  unintentional  exaggerations  which  to 
some  extent  diminish  the  confidence  we  can  feel  in  him  as  an  his- 
torical guide.  But  the  book  has,  equally  with  his  more  elaborate 
productions,  those  charms  of  style  and  manner  which  place  Dr. 
Newman  in  the  front  rank  of  living  English  writers,  and  which  in- 
deed, it  may  with  truth  be  said,  give  him  in  his  own  peculiar 
walk  an  almost  undisputed  pre-eminence.  Few  periods  of  English 
literature  have  been  able  to  boast  of  a  greater  array  of  vigorous, 
active-minded  writers  and  thinkers  than  our  own;  but  few  or 
none  have  possessed  so  few  masters  of  English  prose.  And 
among  these  few,  though  the  authors  of  Sartor  JResarius  and  of  the 
Mill  on  the  Floss  may  be  unrivalled  in  eloquence,  richness,  and 
force,  this  very  force  deprives  them  of  the  exquisite  ease  and  grace 
which  mark  Dr.  Newman's  writing,  where  the  ardour  of  the  feel- 
ing illumines  but  does  not  trouble  the  serenity  of  the  thought,  the 
even  and  harmonious  flow  of  the  polished  sentences. 

Of  the  five  essays  included  in  this  volume,  the  longest  and  most 
interesting  is  that  entitled  "  On  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Univer- 
sities " — a  series  of  papers  written  in  1 854,  when  it  was  proposed 
to  establish  a  Roman  Catholic  University  in  Ireland,  and  intended 
both  to  enlist  public  interest  in  the  project  and  to  explain  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  should  be  carried  out.  They  have,  however,  an 
interest  and  value  altogether  beyond  the  occasion  of  their  appear- 
ance— an  occasion  which  was,  however,  as  was  natural,  stimulating 
to  their  author's  imagination,  and  inspired  him  with  an  ideal  which 
could  never  have  been,  and  can  less  than  ever  now  be,  realized  by  a 
Catholic  University  in  Dublin.  No  better  illustration  could  b© 
desired  of  the  true  University  temper  of  mind  than  the  contrast 
between  Dr.  Newman  himself,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  Oxford  as 
she  was  forty  years  ago  (for  she  is  something  very  diff"erent  now) 
produced  its  fairest  and  most  fragrant  blossom,  and  prelates  like 
Cardinal  Cullen  and  Dr.  MacHale,  whose  views  and  feelings 
would  too  surely  dominate  an  ecclesiastical  institution  in  Ire- 
land. With  all  his  passionate  love  for  his  faith,  with  all  his 
efforts  to  see  it  in  all  things  and  all  things  in  it,  to  represent  it  as 
the  perennial  source  of  life,  motion,  and  progress  in  history,  of 
happiness,  purity,  loftiness  in  the  individual ;  with  all  his  desire 
to  accept  it  as  the  guiding  star  of  humanity,  and  to  ensure  its 

*  Historical  Sketches.  By  John  Henry  Newman,  of  the  Oratory,  som6- 
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dominion  over  the  intellect  and  heart,  he  is  himself  in  a  cmious 
■way  still  independent  of  it,  and  still  writes  and  thinks  as  one 
brought  up  in  a  freer,  fresher  air.  Dr.  Newman  would  doubtless 
urge^that  there  is  certainly  nothing  in  religious  life,  nothing  even 
in  ecclesiastical  influences,  to  destroy  a  man's  sympathy  with  in- 
tellectual activity,  with  literary  or  artistic  cultivation;  and  he 
could  point  to  the  medireval  Church  itself  as  an  instance  of  their 
union  and  their  invigorating  effect  on  one  another.  But  to  this  it 
must  be  answered  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  now  diifers 
from  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  thirteenth  century  almost  as  much 
as  do  the  Protestant  Churches  themselves,  and  is  every  year,  through 
her  hierarchy,  assuming  and  enforcing  on  her  subjects  an  attitude 
of  more  determined  hostility  to  that  free  and  genial  play  of  intel- 
lectual light  which  radiated  over  Europe  from  the  Universities  of 
the  middle  age  and  still  survives  in  those  of  the  Protestant  North. 
It  is  not  fiiir  to  insist  on  the  defects  of  English  and  Irish 
Eomanjst  writers,  since  they  have  been  excluded  from  our  own 
seats  of  learning ;  but  compare  those  Ultramontane  writers  whona 
the  exclusively  Catholic  seminaries  of  France,  Italy,  or  Spain 
produce  with  Dr.  Newman  himself,  or  with  Dr.  Dollinger,  reared 
in  the  bracing  atmosphere  of  Germany,  and  see  how  different  is 
their  attitude  towards  learning  and  mental  life.  Nothing  is  more 
striking  in  this  volume,  nothing  more  genuinely  liberal,  than  the 
passage  in  which  the  author  gives  his  idea  of  what  a  University 
should  be : — 

A  University  is  a  place  of  concourse  whither  students  come  from  every 
quarter  for  every  kind  of  knofrledge.  In  the  nature  of  things  gi-eatness  and 
unity  go  together  ;  excellence  implies  a  centre.  It  is  the  place  to  which  a 
thousand  schools  make  contributions,  in  which  the  intellect  may  safely 
range  and  speculate,  sure  to  find  its  equal  in  some  antagonistic  activity,  and 
its  judge  in  the  tribunal  of  truth.  It  is  a  place  where  inquirj'  is  pushed 
forward  and  discoveries  verified  and  perfected,  and  rashness  rendered  in- 
nocuous, and  error  exposed  by  the  collision  of  mind  with  mind  and  know- 
ledge with  knowledge.  It  is  the  place  where  the  professor  becomes  eloquent 
and  is  a  missionary  and  a  preacher,  displaying  his  science  in  its  most  com- 
plete and  most  winning  form,  pouring  it  forth  with  the  zeal  of  enthusiasm, 
and  lighting  up  his  own  love  of  it  in  the  breasts  of  his  hearers.  _  It  is  the 
place  where  the  catechist  makes  good  his  ground  as  he  goes,  treading  in  the 
truth  day  by  day  into  the  ready  memory,  and  wedging  and  tightening  it 
into  the  expanding  reason.  It  is  a  place  which  wins  the  admiration  of  the 
3'oung  by  its  celebrity,  kindles  the  affections  of  the  middle-aged  by  its 
beauty,  and  rivets  the  fidelity  of  the  old  by  its  associations.  It  is  a  seat  of 
■wisdom,  a  light  of  the  world,  a, minister  of  the  faith,  an  Alma  Mater  of  the 
rising  generation 

And  what  a  lively  love  for  Athens,  which  Dr.  Newman  takes  as 
the  type  of  such  a  University  as  he  has  been  imagining,  we  see  in 
the  following  description  of  Attica,  the  dwelling-place  which 
nature  had  prepared  for  letters  and  philosophy ! — 

A  confined  triangle,  perhaps  fifty  miles  its  greatest  length,  and  thirt3'  its 
greatest  breadth  ;  two  elevated  rocky  barriers  meeting  at  an  angle  ;  three 
prominent  mountains  commanding  the  plain — Parnes,  Pentelicus,  and 
Hymettus ;  an  unsatisfactory  soil ;  some  streams  not  always  full— such  is 
about  the  report  which  the  agent  of  a  London  company  would  have  made 
of  Attica.    He  would  report  that  the  climate  was  mild  ;  the  hills  were 
limestone  ;  there  was  plenty  of  good  marble ;  more  pasture  land  than  at 
first  sun-ey  might  have  been  expected,  sufficient  certainly  for  sheep  and 
goats  ;  fisheries  productive  ;  silver  mines  once,  but  long  since  worked  out ; 
figs  fair ;  oil  first-rate,  olives  in  profusion.    But  what  he  would  not  think 
of  writing  down  was  that  the  olive-tree  was  so  choice  in  nature  and  so 
noble  in  shape  that  it  excited  a  religious  veneration  ;  and  that  it  took  so 
kindly  to  the  light  soil  as  to  expand  into  woods  upon  the  open  plain  and  to 
climb  up  and  fringe  the  hills.    He  would  not  think  of  writing  ^vord  to  his 
employers  how  the  clear  air  brought  out,  yet  blended  and  subdued,  the 
•colours  on  the  marble,  till  they  had  a  softness  and  harmony  for  .ill  their 
richness,  which  in  a  picture  looks  exaggerated,  yet  is  after  all  within  the 
truth.    He  would  not  tell  how  that  same  delicate  and  brilliant  atmosphere 
freshened  up  the  pale  olive,  till  the  olive  forgot  its  monotony,  and  its  cheek 
glowed  like  the  arbutus  or  peach  of  the  CJmbrian  hills.  He  would  say  nothing 
«f  the  thyme  and  thousand  fragrant  herbs  which  carpeted  Hymettus ;  he 
would  hear  nothing  of  the  hum  of  its  bees,  nor  take  much  account  of  the 
Tare  flavour  of  its  honej',  since  Gozo  and  Minorca  were  sulHcicnt  for  the 
English  demand.    He  would  look  over  the  ./Egean  from  the  lieight  ho  had 
^cended  ;  he  would  follow  with  his  eye  the  chain  of  islands  which,  start- 
ing from  the  Sunhan  headland,,  seemed  to  ofler  the  fabled  divinities  of 
Attica,  when  they  would  visit  their  Ionian  cousins,  a  sort  of  viaduct 
thereto  across  the  sea  ;  but  that  fancy  would  not  occur  to  him,  nor  any 
admiration  of  the  dark  violet  billows  with  their  white  edges  down  below  ; 
nor  of  tliose  graceful  fanlike  jets  of  silver  upon  the  rocks,  which  slowly  idso 
aloft  like  water  spirits  from  tlie  deep,  then  shiver  and  break  and  spread, 
and  shroud  themselves  and  disappear  in  a  soft  mist  of  foam ;  nor  of  the 
gentle,  incessant  heaving  and  panting  of  the  whole  liquid  [ilain,  nor  of  the 
long  waves  keeping  steady  time  like  a  line  of  soldiery,  as  tliey  resound  upon 
the  hollow  .shore ;  he  would  not  deign  to  notice  that  restless  living  elenuMit 
at  all,  c.-5ocpt  to  bless  his  stars  that  he  was  not  upon  it.    Nor  the  distinct 
detail,  nor  the  refined  colouring,  nor  the  graceful  outline  and  roseate 
golden  hue  of  the  jutting  crags,  nor  the  bold  shadows  cast  from  Otus  or 
Lain-ium  by  the  declining  sun — our  agent  of  a  mercantile  firm  would  not 
value  these'mattcrs  even  at  a  low  figure.    liather  wc  must  turn  for  the 
sympathy  we  KCck  to  yon  pilgrim  student,  tome  from  :i  scuii-l)arbarou3 
land  to  that  small  corner  of  the  earth,  as  to  a  .shrine  where  he  might  take 
bis  fill  of  gazing  on  those  emblems  atid  coruscations  of  invi.-iible  unoriginato 
perfection.    It  was  the  stranger  from  a  remote  province,  from  IJritain  or 
from  Mauritania,  wlio  in  a  scene  so  difi'frent  from  that  of  his  cliilly  woody 
awamps  or  of  his  fiery  choking  Rands  learned  at  once  wliatareal  University 
must  be,  by  coming  to  understand  tlie  sort  of  country  wllich  was  its 
Buitablo  home. 

The  idea  of  this  .«orioa  of  papers  is  to  explain  what  a  University 
«liould  b(!  and  should  aim  at,  by  iilustraluuis  from  the  history  of 
Greece,  of  tho  middle  agi  p,  of  modem  Oxford,  showing  what  aro 
the  circiimstance.s  aiul  needs  which  give  birth  to  a  great  .scliool  of 
learning,  and  what  the  conditions  of  its  continued  and  prosperous 
life.  Two  principles  nre  laid  down  ns  CHScntial — the  one  to  its 
creation,  its  extension,  its  force  and  activity;  the  other  to  its 

-maintenance  in  good  order — Intiueuco  and  Law.    Liko  states  or 

'  Bocioties, 

Uuivcrsilics  begin  in  Influence,  llioy  end  in  System.   At  first  whatever 


good  they  may  have  done  has  been  the  work  of  pressure,  of  personal  exer- 
tions, of  faith  in  persons,  of  personal  attachments.  Their  professors  have 
been  a  sort  of  preachers  and  missionaries,  and  have  not  only  taught,  but 
have  won  over  or  inflamed,  their  hearers.  As  time  has  gone  on,  it  has  been 
found  out  that  personal  influence  does  not  last  for  ever  ;  that  individuals  get 
past  their  work,  that  they  die,  that  they  caunot  always  be  depended  on,  that 
they  change  ;  that  if  they  are  to  be  the  exponents  of  a  University,  it  will 
have  no  abidance,  no  steadiness  ;  that  it  will  be  great  and  small  again,  and 
will  inspire  no  trust.  Accordingly  sj-stem  has  of  necessity  been  superadded 
to  indi\'idual  action  ;  a  University  has  been  embodied  in  a  constitution,  it 
has  exerted  authority,  it  has  been  protected  by  rights  and  privileges,  it  has 
enforced  discipline,  it  has  developed  itself  into  Colleges,  and  has  admitted 
monasteries  into  its  territory. 

This  notion  is  worked  out  historically  by  suggesting  that,  as  the 
Athenians,  with  their  passion  for  beauty,  freedom  and  movement, 
first  created  learning  and  literature,  and  the  love  of  them  and  the 
desire  to  teach  them  ;  so  the  Macedonians  and  Romans,  following 
after,  organized  these  things,  gave  them  local  dwellings  in  duly 
instituted  schools,  and  transmitted  to  modern  Europe  the  ideas  of 
discipline  and  order  which  were  impressed  by  the  Church  upon 
the  monastic  foundations,  and  which  soon  gave  a  definite  shape 
and  constitution  to  the  early  Universities,  originally  mere 
fortuitous  concourses  of  students.  Discipline,  however,  important 
as  its  function  is  in  controlling  and  regulating,  is  after  all  the 
second  thing ;  the  first,  the  indispensable  requisite  of  a  University's 
eflective  life,  is  the  energy  of  the  individual  teacher : — 

It  was  the  absence  of  rule,  it  was  the  action  of  personality,  the  intercourse 
of  soul  with  soul,  the  play  of  mind  upon  mind ;  it  was  an  admirable,  spon- 
taneous force  which  kept  the  schools  of  Athens  going,  and  made  the  pulses 
of  foreign  intellects  keep  time  with  hers. 

So,  with  great  force  and  ti'uth,  Dr.  Newman  proceeds  to  point  out, 
and  illustrates  by  the  career  of  Abelard,  the  natural  and  informal 
character  of  the  first  University  teaching,  the  spontaneous  pursuit 
of  it  just  because  it  was  what  men  were  craving  for,  and  could 
then  obtain  from  the  living  voice  only  ;  and  he  is  thus  led  into  a 
discussion  of  the  relative  position  towards  one  another  of  a 
University  and  the  Colleges  within  it ;  of  the  respective  functions 
of  Professors  and  Tutors.    A  University,  in  his  view, 

embodies  the  principle  of  progress,  a  College  that  of  stability  ;  the  one  is 
the  sail,  and  the  other  the  ballast;  each  is  insufficient  in  itself  for  the  pur- 
suit, extension,  and  inculcation  of  knowledge ;  each  is  useful  to  the  other. 
A  University  is  the  scene  of  enthusiasm,  of  pleasurable  exertion,  of  brilliant 
display,  of  reviving  influence,  of  diffusive  and  potent  sympathy  ;  and  a  Col- 
lege is  the  scene  of  order-,  of  obedience,  of  modest  and  persevering  diligence, 
of  conscientious  fulfilment  of  duty,  of  mutual  private  services,  and  deep  and 
lasting  attachments. 

The  business  of  the  professors  in  the  one  is  to  give  the  learner 
knowledge  and  the  love  of  it ;  the  duty  of  the  tutors,  and  of  Col- 
lege life  altogether,  is  to  test  and  confirm  that  knowledge,  to  form 
in  him  habits  of  industry  and  patience,  preserve  him  from  the 
dangers  of  University  life,  mould  his  character  by  advice  and 
example.  All  this,  and  much  more  to  similar  purpose,  is  put  here 
with  singular  felicity,  and  mucli  practical  sense ;  and  it  may  be  a 
pleasure  for  modern  Oxford  reformers  to  know  that  no  one  can 
urge  more  strongly  than  Dr.  Newman  does  the  importance  of  the 
University,  and  the  necessity,  in  the  case  of  that  University  to 
which  his  mind  so  often  recurs,  of  rescuing  it  from  the  oppression 
of  the  Colleges,  and  relegating  them  to  their  proper  place. 
The  difi'erence  is  that  he  expects  more  from  the  action  of  tutors 
and  Colleges,  and  has  a  more  definite  belief  in  the  possibility  of 
maintaining  professors  and  tutors  side  by  side  with  these  pre- 
scribed functions,  than  one  finds  existing  among  tliose  reformers. 
In  their  eyes  the  tendency  of  College  tutors  seems  to  be  more  and 
more  to  become  virtually  professors,  in  a  smaller  field  perhaps,  but 
making  their  teaching  independent  and  primary — in  fact,  IJniver- 
sity  teaching  in  Dr.  Newman's  sense — not  merely  auxiliary  and 
disciplinary.  As,  however,  our  object  is  to  present  Dr.  Newman's 
views,  and  not  to  strike  the  balance  in  the  great  cause  of  University 
Tcrsi(s  Colleges,  we  refrain  from  following  out  a  controversy 
which  we  have  hardly  left  ourselves  space  to  recapitulate,  and 
still  less  to  discuss. 

The  gracefid  sketch  entitled  "  Medireval  Oxford,"  which,  in 
the  form  of  a  review  of  the  late  Dr.  Ingram's  Memorials,  contains 
some  notices  of  the  earlier  history  of  the  University,  has  a  curious 
interest  to  us  now,  as  showing  what  were  the  hopes  and  beliefs 
of  Dr.  Newman  and  his  friends  in  1S38,  when  the  first  mutterings 
were  heard  of  tiio  storm  which  has  since  swept  over  the  most  con- 
servative of  all  English  institutions : — 

Institutions  come  to  nothing  which  arc  untrue  to  the  principle  which 
thoy  embody.  Oxford  has  failed  iu  all  respects ;  has  compromised  its 
dignitj-,  and  has  done  injury  to  its  inward  healtli  and  stability,  as  often  as 
it  has  forgotten  that  it  was  a  creation  of  the  middle  ages,  and  has  all'octed 
new  fitshions,  or  yielded  to  external  pressure.  ...  A  few  years  ago,  n  passing 
humour  seized  it  to  open  its  gates  to  the  Association  for  Science  ;  Dissenters  of 
all  Jiucs  were  brought  to  gaze  upon  its  buildings,  its  precious  things,  the  silver 
and  the  gold  and  the  spices  and  tlie  precious  ointments — there  was  nothing 
among  its  treasures  that  it  showed  them  not.  Four  of  the  nuist  eiuineut 
among  them,  eacli  of  a  separate  persuasion,  were  honoured  with  degrees; 
and  it  was  condescendingly  predicted  by  not  the  least  eminent  of  his  body 
(Unitarian,  1  bi.liove),  tliiit  hy  such  a  policy  Oxford  had  added  a  lumdred 
years  to  its  existence.  .Scarcely  had  a  twelvemonth  passed,  when  the 
"fruits  of  that  policy  appeared  ;  "those  who  liad  been  adniilted  to  covet, 
felt  disposed  to  sfial  ;  they  felt  a  greater  jiaiig  tliat  its  gates  wero 
closeil  against  them  than  pleasure  in  the  memory  of  the  short  week  during 
wivieh  they  had  l)eeu  0|H'tud  to  them  ;  and  the  visit  of  the  snrans  to 
Alma  Mater  was  the  precursor  of  the  liill  introduced  into  the  Commons  for 
tlie  permaju  nt  admission  of  Disscntcis  to  its  lecture  rooms.  Sucli  is  tho 
incvitalih' eonscquence  of  aping  or  of  trembling  at  the  external  world  .... 
It  is  really  losing  time  and  toil  to  deny  what  is  as  plain  as  day,  that  O.xford 
has,  and  ever  liiis  had,  what  men  of  the  world  will  call  a  Popish  character; 
that  iu  opinion  and  lone  of  thought  its  members  are  successors  of  tho  old 
monks,  or  that  thuso  who  now  spcok  aguiiut  Wcsl-iyans  nnd  Independents  1 
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iroald  also  have  opposed  the  Foxes  and  Knoxes  of  the  Reformation.  Surely 
it  is  our  wisdom,  as  avc  follow,  so  to  profess  wo  follow,  ancient  times.  Let  us 
not  fear  to  connect  ourselves  with  our  predecessors  ;  let  us  discern  ia  our 
beautiful  homes  the  awful  traces  of  the  past,  and  the  past  will  stand  b}'  ns. 
Let  lis  stand  upon  the  vestiges  of  the  old  city,  and  with  tlio  hero  in  tlio 
poet's  romauce  we  shall  find  a  talisman  amid  the  ruins.  "The  talisman 
is  faith." 

To  set  iluH  passage  beside  the  spiking  one  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Chaptei  of  Autobiography  in  which  he  dilates  on  the  feelings 
and  Lopes  with  which  he  and  his  friends  regarded  the  Church  of 
England  and  her  destiny  ia  these  same  years  (1832-45)  suggests 
many  refiectiona  as  to  the  incapacity  of  even  the  greatest  intellects, 
animated  by  the  highest  and  most  disinterested  purposes,  to  discern 
the  signs  of  their  own  times.  Dr.  Newman  has  abjured  Oxford  ; 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  opened  all  its  honours  and  emolumeuts  to 
Dissenters,  and  overthrown  the  Irish  Establishment.  The  Uni- 
versity which  they  looked  upon  as  the  home  of  sentimental 
conservatism,  the  guardian  of  medifeval  traditions  in  religion  and 
philosophy,  has  become  a  centre  of  vehement  radicalism  and  bold 
theological  speculation. 


A  PROFITABLE  BOOK  UPON  DOMESTIC  LAW.* 

11  HIS  book  is  better  described  by  the  head-line  "  Essays  for 
-  Englishwomen  and  Law  Students  "  than  by  the  catching  but 
somewhat  vague  terms  of  the  principal  title.  The  matter  of  Perkins 
Junior's  work  is  almost  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  original 
Perkins,  and  he  has  adopted  the  very  opposite  manner.  The  ori- 
giniil  "  JProfitable  Book  "  is  a  strictly  technical  treatise  on  the  most 
technical  branch  of  English  Law,  while  the  volume  now  before 
us  aims  at  giving  the  substance  of  the  law  touching  the  everyday 
dealings  of  mankind  in  their  families  and  households  in  a  more 
popular  form  than  is  done  in  books  intended  for  the  profession. 
The  author  seems  to  understandby  "domesticlaw''very  much  what 
Continental  writers  understand  by  the  law  of  the  family — that 
is,  first,  the  law  which  governs  the  relations  of  husband  and  wife, 
and  of  parent  and  child,  so  far  as  these  are  subject  to  positive 
law;  next  the  modifications  produced  in  the  law  of  property 
when  it  comes  into  contact  with  these  relations.  Perkins  Junior 
adds  some  account  of  the  law  of  master  and  servant,  which,  as  a 
matter  of  considerable  domestic  interest  to  every  householder, 
may  naturally  find  a  place  in  a  work  meant  for  the  guidance 
of  unprofessional  masters  and  mistresses,  though  scientifically 
considered  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  family,  being  only  one 
of  the  many  special  developments  of  the  general  principles  of 
contract.  It  is  less  easy  to  see  why  we  should  find  in  this  book 
chapters  on  real  property,  the  j  urisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
in  cases  of  undue  influence,  and  evidence.  It  is  no  doubt  true 
that  the  law  of  the  family  cannot  be  rightly  understood  without 
some  previous  understanding  of  the  law  of  property  in  general, 
and  in  thus  saying  we  take  property  in  a  wide  sense  to  include 
both  rights  of  ownership  and  rights  arising  out  of  contract  or 
personal  duty.  Take,  for  instance,  the  subject  of  voluntary  settle- 
ments, on  which  our  author  touches  lightly,  leading  the  reader  off 
the  dangerous  ground  to  the  practical  and  certainly  wise  con- 
clusion that  no  voluntary  settlement  should  be  attempted  without 
the  most  careful  legal  advice.  Not  that  what  he  does  say  is 
careless  or  hasty ;  on  the  contrary,  he  gives  without  constraint, 
and  yet  in  a  remarkably  small  space,  a  statement  as  nearly 
accurate  as  the  existing  state  of  the  authorities  well  admits  of. 
However,  every  reader  who  begins  to  think  about  the  matter  will 
find  himself  confronted  by  a  legion  of  questions  which  can  be 
disentangled  only  by  some  knowledge  of  the  simpler  principles  of 
law.  A  settlement  is  a  special  kind  of  transaction,  generally  in- 
Tolving  complex  relations  both  of  ownership  and  of  contract. 
Before  the  qualities  of  this  compound  body,  so  to  speak,  or  the 
operation  of  extraneous  influences  on  it,  can  be  understood,  it  is 
proper  to  understand  the  qualities  of  the  simpler  elements  which 
go  to  make  it  up.  Tims,  what  is  a  voluntary  settlement  ?  A 
settlement  made  without  consideration.  What  is  consideration  ? 
Money,  or  money's  worth,  or  marriage,  will  serve  for  a  rough 
answer ;  but  the  true  and  comprehensive  notion  expressed  in  this 
form,  a  notion  which  indeed  has  been  developed  and  fully  settled 
only  in  comparatively  recent  times,  can  be  obtained  only  through 
familiarity  with  the  leading  ideas  of  the  law  of  contracts.  Again, 
a  settlement  may  be  impeached  on  various  grounds — fraud 
amongst  others.  AVhat  is  fraud  ?  Most  people  think  they  know  in 
a  general  way  what  is  meant  by  a  fraudulent  action,  and  so 
they  do  for  ordinary  purposes.  But  for  legal  purposes  it 
is  different.  The  effects  of  fraud  in  its  various  degrees  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  transaction,  the  persons,  and  the  circum- 
stances. That  degree  of  fraud  which  will  entitle  a  man  to  be 
released  from  his  bargain  before  he  has  performed  it  may  not 
entitle  him  to  have  it  undone  after  it  is  performed.  The  law  calls 
many  things  fraud  which  are  commonly  called  only  carelessness  or 
improvidence,  and  does  not  deem  some  things  fraud  which  most 
follcs  would  be  inclined  to  deem  .so.  And  many  other  preliminary 
and  accompanying  questions  might  be  added.  In  short,  what  may 
be  called  mixed  family  law  (as  distinguished  from  that  brauch 
which  concerns  the  wholly  personal  relations)  is  exceedingly 
complicated,  and  any  one  who  undertakes  to  expound  it  can 
hardly  avoid  either  prefixing  some  explanation  or  presupposing 
some  understanding  of  tlie  more  simple  parts  of  the  law. 

•  E$»mj»  for  Ennl'aliwomen  anti  Imw  Students :  a  Profitable  Booh  upon 
Domettic  Law.  J5y  Perkins  J  unior,  M.A,,  Uarrister-at-Law.  London  : 
Longmans  &  Co,  1U73. 


Now  we  have  here  a  preliminary  chapter  on  Real  Estate,  but 
not  on  auything  else.  This  can  be  explained  on  two  suppositions. 
Possibly  the  autlior  may  have  considered  that  to  know  the  law  of 
real  property  is  the  gift  of  fortune,  but  that  the  law  of  personal  pro- 
perty and  contract  comes  by  nature.  This  view  would  be  in  some 
measure  counten.aucetl  by  the  present  course  of  preparation  for  the 
Bar,  especially  the  Equity  Bar,  in  this  country.  But  the  addition 
of  the  chapters  on  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  Evidence  would 
remain  unexplained.  The  other  hypothesis  to  which  we  rather 
incline  is  that  the  book  is  to  be  regarded  not  as  an  organic  whole, 
but  as  a  collection  of  essays  bound  together  mainly  by  a  presumed, 
common  interest  for  unprofessional  readers. 

Probably  every  one  will  agree  with  Perkins  Junior  that  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  if  the  law  of  England  were  more  generally  known 
amongst  Englishmen,  and  also  Englishwomen,  than  it  now  is.  The 
reason  he  reserves  for  the  last,  however,  strikes  us  as  weak.  It  is 
that  "  our  lady  novelists,  much  at  home  in  the  love-making,  are 
often  sadly  at  sea  with  the  law,  and  we  would  befriend  them." 
There  is  at  least  one  brilliant  exception,  for  which  a  writer  who 
dedicates  his  book  to  "'  his  fair  friends  "  with  professions  of  un- 
bounded devotion  ought  to  have  given  the  ladies  credit.  Can 
Perkins  Junior  have  forgotten  how  in  Felix  Holt  the  very  sin- 
gular and  artificial  institution  of  English  real  property  law  known 
as  a  base  fee  is  used,  and  used  with  perfect  accuracy,  as  a  material 
ingredient  in  the  plot  ?  We  have  heard,  indeed,  that  in  this 
case  George  Eliot's  skill  failed  of  its  reward;  for  unlearned 
readers,  not  knowing  the  mysteries  connected  with  estates  tail 
which  caused  a  Chief  Justice  to  lay  down  that  "  the  reason  of  the 
operation  of  a  recover}'  is  in  its  nature  inscrutable,"  thought  the 
law  as  correctly  given  in  the  novel  so  odd  that  it  must  be  wrong. 
It  is  a  doubtful  question,  we  think,  whether  the  author  of  this 
"  Profitable  Book  "  has  hit  on  the  right  method  for  making  the 
law  popular.  That  which  he  has  chosen  is  to  disguise  the  formal 
character  of  his  subject  by  an  occasional  inartificial  turn  of 
language,  and  by  interspersing  digressions,  anecdotes,  and  moral 
reflections,  sometimes  on  very  slender  pretexts ;  thus  he  discourses 
through  six  or  seven  pages  on  the  conditions  of  happiness  in  married 
life.  This  may  perhaps  be  fairly  called  a  variety  of  the  "  Philo- 
sophy in  Sport  made  Science  in  Earnest "  method.  Some  such 
plan  has  been  tried  in  almost  every  branch  of  knowledge,  but  we 
believe  it  oa  the  whole  to  be  misconceived.  The  most  popular 
treatment  of  a  subject  is  in  the  long  run  the  most  clear,  and  the 
most  clear  will  be  the  most  scientific  and  the  least  encumbered 
with  extraneous  matter.  We  have  little  doubt  that  a  good  Code 
would  do  more  to  popularize  the  law  than  any  amount  of  text-books 
or  other  books  written  down  to  the  supposed  level  of  the  lay  popu- 
lation. It  is  indeed  almost  impossible  to  make  explanations  simple 
when  the  form  of  the  law  is  involved  in  complexities  most  inter- 
esting indeed  to  the  student,  as  showing  the  history  of  its  growth, 
but  not  so  pleasing  to  those  who  want  to  know  what  the  substance 
of  the  existing  law  is.  Kecent  Indian  legislation  alibrds  abundant 
matter  for  example  and  contrast.  We  take  an  instance  almost  at 
random.  What  can  be  plainer,  more  reasonable,  more  likely  to 
command  general  assent  than  this  ? — 

When  a  party  to  a  contract  has  refused  to  perform,  or  disabled  himself 
from  performing,  his  promise  in  its  entirety,  the  promisee  may  put  an  end 
to  the  contract,  unless  he  has  signified,  by  words  or  conduct,  hia  acqui- 
escence to  its  continuance. 

When  a  person  at  whose  option  a  contract  is  voidable  rescinds  it,  the 
other  party  thereto  need  not  perform  any  promise  therein  contained  in 
which  he  is  promisor.  The  party  rescinding  a  voidable  contract  shall,  if 
he  have  received  any  benetit  thereunder  from  another  party  to  such  con- 
tract, restore  such  benefit,  so  far  as  may  be,  to  the  person  from  whom  it 
was  received. 

A  person  who  rightfully  rescinds  a  contract  is  entitled  to  compensation 
for  any  damage  which  he  has  sustained  through  the  non-fulfilment  of  the 
contract. 

These  are  three  sections  of  an  Act  which  has  been  the  law  of 
British  India  since  the  ist  of  September  last.  Though  not  con- 
secutive, we  have  cited  them  together  as  supplementing  and  bear- 
ing on  one  another.  They  convey  a  clear  and  intelligible  meaning 
even  without  the  authoritative  illustrations  annexed  in  the  Act. 
They  are  also  substantially  equivalent  to  the  law  of  England  on 
the  same  subject.  But  the  English  rules  have  to  be  pieced  out  by 
way  of  a  string  of  exceptions  from  a  general  technical  rule,  both  the 
rule  and  the  exceptions  being  expressed  in  language  of  which  a  lay- 
man could  make  next  to  nothing ;  and  no  English  text-writer 
could  venture  of  his  own  private  judgment  to  state  the  result  of 
the  whole  process  with  the  lucid  brevity  of  the  Indian  Act,  It 
will  be  interesting  to  learn  in  due  course  of  time  what  effect  the 
Contract  Act  and  the  Evidence  Act  will  have  on  the  legal  educa- 
tion of  the  Indian  and  Anglo-Indian  communities.  Perhaps  we 
have  no  right  to  expect  any  conspicuous  immediate  results ;  but 
we  are  convinced  that  the  true  way  to  restore  law  to  its  proper 
place  in  the  life  of  the  nation,  and  rescue  it  from  ignorance  on 
the  one  side  and  specialism  on  the  other,  is  to  embody  the  law 
itself  in  a  form  that  may  be  accepted  as  good  food  for  the  mind, 
and  to  put  no  trust  ia  any  devices  for  administering  it  as  a  gilt 
pill  in  popular  abridgments. 

But  to  return  to  Perkins  Junior  and  his  work.  The  execution 
of  his  design  is  more  satisfactory  than  the  design  itself.  His 
statements  of  English  la\v,  so  far  as  we  have  verified  them,  are 
careful  and  accurate.  We  observe  that  in  one  or  two  places, 
where  the  law  is  not  quite  settled,  there  occur  sudden  gaps  in  the 
references  (which  are  collected  at  the  end,  to  avoid  the  usual 
alarming  aspect  of  a  law  book) ;  and  this  though  the  text  shows 
that  the  writer  has  not  neglected  to  take  counsel  of  the  latest 
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authorities.  Such  places  are  those  in  which  references  are  most 
wanted,  and  the  omission  is  strange.  It  will  not  matter  to  lay  readers, 
tut  it  might  he  very  trouhlesome  to  a  law  student,  and  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted  as  the  book  is  one  which  law  students 
may  well  find  useful,  and  which  we  suspect  will  be  more  used  by 
them  than  by  the  Englishwomen  for  whom  it  is  in  the  first  place 
intended. 

Some  of  the  introductory  and  collateral  matter  is  hastily 
expressed,  and  not  unlikely  to  mislead.  The  description  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  in  its  action  "as  a  Court  of  honour  and  conscience, 
requiring  the  observance  of  duties  which  have  been  termed  of  im- 
perfect obligation,"  is  too  wide  and  highly  coloured,  and  might 
induce  an  unwary  reader  to  suppose  that  Courts  of  Equity  are 
bound  by  no  rules,  and  undertake  to  enforce  every  kind  of  moral 
duty.  There  are  also  at  the  beginning  some  rather  loose  remarks 
on  codification.    Perkins  Junior  says  : — 

Whether  there  should  be  an  authoritative  Digest  appears  to  be  disputed  ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  Law  cannot  be  codified  until  it  is  digested. 
Perhaps  the  reader  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  Pandects  were  a  Digest, 
on  whose  completion  Justinian  found  it  necessary  to  call  in  his  original 
Code  and  supersede  it  by  a  new  one. 

Each  sentence  of  this  paragraph  is  a  puzzle.  The  first  con- 
tradicts most  experience  out  of  England,  and  what  in  England 
is  now  the  prevailing  and  better  opinion.  As  to  the  second,  any 
,one  who  has  heard  of  the  Pandects  or  Digest  at  all  will  probably 
know  that  the  names  are  convertible,  were  used  as  such  by 
the  authority  which  promulgated  the  work,  and  have  been  so 
used  ever  since.  On  the  other  hand,  no  care  whatever  is 
taken  to  guard  the  reader  who  is  supposed  to  know  so  little 
against  thinking  that  the  Code  of  Justinian  was  anything  like  a 
Code  in  the  modern  sense.  We  find  also  in  the  notes  on  this 
chapter  a  very  odd  piece  of  legal  genealogy : — "  The  Novels  of 
Justinian  were  the  offspring  of  the  Pandects  and  the  Code  " — 
which  we  leave  for  the  consideration  of  the  curious. 

However,  we  have  only  one  positive  error  to  lay  to  Perkins 
Junior's  charge,  and  that  is  not  in  anything  relevant  to  his  main 
purpose.  In  speaking  of  parental  authority,  he  quotes  the  well- 
known  Winchester  inscription — 

Aut  disce,  aut  discede,  manet  sors  tertia  cajdi — 
a  precept  too  largely  construed  by  Prefects  who  hold  the  command 
disce  to  include  the  learning  of  "  notions,"  and  the  sanction  ccedi  to 
authorise  the  inculcation  of  such  learning  by  the  ground-ash.  But 
for  S07-S  tertin  the  quotation  unaccountably  substitutes  pars  altera, 
which  leaves  the  verse  good,  but  is  doubtful  Latin.  We  do  not 
feel  moved  to  any  grave  indignation  at  the  slip,  but  we  are  bound 
in  common  charity  to  warn  Perkins  Junior  betimes,  that  he  may 
fly  from  the  vengeance  which  some  zealous  Wykehamist  is  doubt- 
less preparing  for  him. 


LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  BISHOP  BEDELL.* 

THIS  contemporary  Life  of  Bishop  Bedell  comes  at  a  fit  time, 
now  that  so  much  is  being  talked  about  the  relations  between 
England  and  Ireland,  and  specially  during  Bedell's  own  days. 
Bedell  stands  out  as  one  of  an  unpopular  class,  the  English  and 
Protestant  holder  of  an  Irish  Bishopric  who,  at  the  time  when  the 
mutual  hatred  of  English  and  Irish  was  at  its  height,  yet  won 
the  affections  of  the  Irish  people.  He  had  indeed  his  share 
of  hardships  in  the  Rebellion:  but  it  is  plain  that  he  merely  paid 
the  penalty  for  others,  and  that,  if  all  the  English  settlers — 
perhaps  even  if  all  the  Protestant  Bishops — had  been  like  him, 
the  Rebellion  might  very  likely  never  have  happened.  The  wild 
ceremony  at  his  burial  is  the  best  witness  of  his  peculiar  position. 
The  armed  rebels  paid  military  honours  to  his  body,  and  fired 
volleys  over  his  grave.  And  their  strange  farewell  or  prayer, 
*  Requiescat  in  pace  ultimus  Anglorum,"  marks  him  out  better 
than  anything  else  as  the  one  beloved  member  of  a  hated  class. 
His  great  monument  is  of  course  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment into  Irish,  which  was  set  on  foot  by  him,  though  it  was  not 
finished  by  him.  The  work  has  a  philological  value  which  Bedell 
perhaps  did  not  think  of.  Within  living  memory  the  Bible  which 
Bedell  caused  to  be  translated  into  Irish  was  still  the  Bible 
commonly  in  use  among  the  Gaelic-speaking  inhabitants  of  North 
Britain.  So  slight  was  the  degree  in  which  the  two  dialects  had 
arted  asunder  that  a  translation  meant  for  the  use  of  the  Scots  of 
reland  could  be  made  use  of  by  the  Scots  of  Britain.  It  is  worth 
notice  that,  in  the  letters  of  Robert  Boyle  about  this  matter, 
some  of  which  are  printed  in  the  Appendix,  the  Gaelic 
of  Scotland  is  always  spoken  of  as  "  Irish,"  as  it  com- 
monly was  in  those  days,  though  the  name  might  puzzle 
many  people  now.  TIio  translation  of  the  Bible  moreover  was 
not  BedeH's  only  work  on  behalf  of  tlio  natives  of  Ireland  ;  for  ho 
also  printed  an  Irisli  catechism,  and,  what  one  would  hardly  have 
looked  for,  translations  of  some  of  the  homilies  of  St.  John 
Chrysostom  and  Leo  the  Great.  And,  if  Bedell  was  loved  by  tlio 
natives,  his  very  love  for  the  natives  was  one  cause  among  others 
which  led  him  into  many  dillicuUies  witli  his  own  countrymen 
in  Ireland.  The  publication  of  liis  IJiblo  wa.s  opposed  by 
Bramhall  and  allogetlu^r  liindorcd  by  Striilloid,  and  ho  had  further 
to  strive  against  various  forms  of  corruption  and  niisgoverninent 
•which  beset  him  in  the  management  of  his  dioooau.    'J'ho  whole 

•  A  Tnic  lidulinn  of  ihr.  Life  and  Dmih  of  the  Kii/lil  Ui  ven  tul  I'atlier 
in  (lOil  tyilliiim  lli'di  ll,  l.itril  Hinlmii  of  Kilmnre  in  In  hiiiil.  I'Milcd  from  n 
MS.  in  tlio  lioillcian  Library,  (J.xl'oril,  See,  l>y  Thomas  Wliurtou  Joucs, 
V.liM.   I'ubliHbcd  for  the  Caoidoa  ijucitity. 


life  of  Bedell  after  he  had  finally  settled  in  Ireland  makes  a  tale 
of  deep  interest ;  but  it  is  one  which  is  not  a  little  sad. 

The  present  volume  which  the  Camden  Society  has  put  forth 
consists  of  a  Life  of  Bishop  Bedell,  written  by  his  son  William. 
The  editor,  Mr.  Jones,  describes  himself  as  the  representative  of 
the  Bishop's  mother's  family  of  Elliston,  in  which  character  he 
puts  into  his  Appendix,  among  some  things  which  are  of  value  and 
which  concern  the  Life  of  Bishop  Bedell,  some  other  things  which 
are  of  no  interest  to  any  one  except  the  representative  of  the 
family  of  Elliston.  And,  in  editing  the  Bishop's  life,  he  now  and 
then  alters  a  word  or  two  when  the  Bishop's  son  made  a  small 
slip  in  a  date  or  such  like.  Mr.  Jones,  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
always  tells  us  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  book  when  he  has 
done  this,  but  it  is  not  the  less  a  thing  which  ought  not  to  be 
done.  In  editing  a  contemporary  authority,  what  is  wanted  is  to 
give  the  exact  words  of  the  contemporary  authority.  If  the 
original  writer  makes  a  mistake  in  any  point,  his  editor  ought  to 
point  it  out  in  a  note,  but  he  should  leave  the  text  itself  untouched. 
Mr.  Jones's  changes  of  this  kind  seem  to  be  very  few  and  very 
small,  still  the  practice  ought  to  be  protested  against  as  leading 
to  ways  of  dealing  with  original  texts  which  might  come  to 
destroy  all  confidence.  Mr.  Jones  has,  we  think,  clearly  shown 
that  the  Life  was  written  by  the  Bishop's  son  William,  a  clergy- 
man, and  not  by  his  other  son.  Captain  Ambrose  Bedell,  who 
served  in  the  war  against  the  Irish  rebels,  and  who  seems  to  have 
lived  afterwards  as  a  country  gentleman  in  Ireland.  Of  all  these 
people,  as  well  as  of  the  Bishop  himself  and  several  of  his  friends, 
Mr.  Jones  has  with  praiseworthy  diligence  gathered  together  a 
great  number  of  particulars,  but  he  leaves  out  one  point  about 
which  we  should  like  to  know  something.  Bedell's  son  William, 
his  father's  biographer,  was  in  1644(1645?)  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Rattlesden,  in  Suffolk,  where  he  lived  peacefully  till 
his  death  in  1 67 1 .  We  naturally  wish  to  know  something  of  the 
ecclesiastical  principles  and  conduct  of  a  man  who  kept  a  living 
without  interruption  from  1644  or  1645  to  1671.  He  was  a 
regular  priest  of  the  Anglican  Church,  having  been  ordained  by 
his  father,  and  having  held  a  living  in  Ireland  before  he  moved 
into  Suffolk.  How  came  such  an  one  to  be  able  to  conform  to  the 
state  of  things  in  Suffolk  in  1644  or  1645,  and  if  so,  how  came 
he  to  be  able  to  conform  to  the  state  of  things  brought  back  in 
1 660  ?  Mr.  Jones  describes  him  as  escaping  from  "  that  hurricane 
of  human  passion  stirred  up  by  national  animosity  and  intensified 
by  religious  hate  which  swept  over  Ireland,  leaving  this  and  that 
before  and  behind  it "  ;  and  he  finds  "  relief  in  contemplating  Mr. 
Bedell  and  his  family  in  the  refuge  he  had  gained  in  his  own 
county  and  among  his  own  people."  But  he  does  not  give  us  a 
word  to  explain  conduct  which  at  first  sight  seems  to  put  Mr. 
Bedell  on  a  level  with  the  Vicar  of  Bray  or  Bishop  Kitchin  of 
Llandaff. 

But  we  will  go  back  again  from  the  biographer  to  his  more 
famous  father.  With  regard  to  Bedell,  as  to  everybody  else,  we 
must  always  bear  in  mind,  what  it  is  not  always  easy  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  he  was  not  bom  at  the  age  nor  in  possession  of  the 
office  for  which  he  is  best  known.  He  was  born  in  Essex  in  1  57 1 , 
he  had  therefore  reached  a  mature  age  before  the  death  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  it  is  plain  that,  though  not  a  zealot  either  way,  he 
inclined  rather  to  the  Puritan  than  to  the  Laudian  party  in  the 
Church.  But  what  specially  distinguishes  him,  his  love  and  care 
for  the  native  part  of  his  Irish  flock,  was  altogether  his  own,  and 
was  not  shared  by  either  party.  At  Cambridge  he  was  Scholar 
and  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College,  then  a  specially  Puritan  founda- 
tion, and  he  was  further  a  kind  of  disciple  of  William  Perkins  of 
Christ's  College,  a  famous  leader  of  that  party  in  those  days. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  thorough  student  in  all  the  learning  of 
his  time,  taking  in  the  Semitic  as  well  as  the  classical  and  modern 
languages.  He  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  other  lands  when  he 
was  chaplain  in  James  the  Eirst's  time  to  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  then 
ambassador  at  Venice,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Era  Paolo, 
and  where  he  had  many  opportunities  both  of  enlarging  his  studies 
and  of  disputing  with  learned  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews;  oh 
this  latter  point  his  biographer  tells  us  with  some  simplicity : — 

During  his  abode  in  Italy  lie  found  opportunity  of  converse  with  some  of 
the  Icarneder  sort  of  the  Jews,  wherein  he  intended  these  two  purposes,  tho 
bettering  himself  in  his  skill  in  the  Hebrew,  and  tho  drawing  some  of  tlicm 
to  the  embracing  of  Christ.  In  tlie  former  the  success  answered,  but 
not  so  in  tho  later,  that  people  being  extraordinarily  stitTuecked,  as  the 
Scripture  foretold  us. 

Afterwards  he  held  the  living  of  Horningheath,  near  Bury  St, 
lidmunds.  Hero  began  his  first  difficulty  of  a  class  with  which 
ho  was  pursued  during  his  whole  life — that  is,  questions  arising  out 
of  ecclesiastical  corruptions,  understanding  thereby,  not  questions 
of  doctrine  or  ceremony,  but  abuses  in  the  temporal  side  of  the 
ecclesiastical  administration,  exactions  of  ecclesiastical  courts  and 
tho  like.  Against  those  BedoU  had  to  struggle  all  his  days,  both 
as  presbyter  and  as  bishop.  Tho  first  difficiuty  was  when  ho  was 
presented  to  Horningheath  by  his  friend,  Sir  Thomas  Jermyn, 
when  he  refused  to  pay  tiie  high,  and,  as  ho  liold,  illegal  fees  de- 
manded by  tho  Jiishop's  officers  for  his  institution.  In  this  caae, 
after  somu  correspondence,  the  ]5ishop,  who  seems  to  havo  had  no 
personal  interest  m  tho  matter,  gave  way,  and  Bedell  was  insti- 
tuted, it  being  left  to  him  to  pay  tho  Bishop's  officers  only  what 
ho  thought  good.  J'resontly  he  liad  a  long  law  suit  about  tithes, 
as  ho  held  it  his  duty  to  maintain  tho  rights  of  his  church  and  of 
his  successors,  though  wo  aro  told  that  ho  was  equally  careful  on 
the  other  side  in  ke(!piiig  up  all  that  it  was  his  duty  to  keep  up. 
His  titho  suit  also  carried  with  it  tho  incidental  gain  that  it 
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caused  him  to  learn  something  of  law  which  afterwards  stood  him 
in  good  stead.  While  holding  this  living,  he  was  elected  a  proctor 
iu  Convocation  for  the  diocese,  and  his  son  gives  a  somewhat 
graphic  account  of  the  election  ;  how  "  there  was  much  packing 
and  plotting  and  making  of  friends,  by  the  more  ambitious  of  the 
clergy,  to  be  chosen  for  that  honour,  as  they  accounted  it."  At 
last  the  ambitious  ones,  unable  to  agree  among  themselves,  joined 
with  one  consent  to  elect  Bedell,  who  had  not  even  come  to  the 
naeeting.  Bedell's  notions  of  the  value  of  a  seat  in  Convocation 
ai-e  worth  recording : — 

The  news  whereof  no  sooner  came  to  his  ears  but  it  presently  affected 
him  with  a  great  deal  of  grief  and  dislike,  as  he  spared  not  to  liis  friends 
sadly  to  express  to  this  effect  that  he  knew  he  should  but  lose  his 
time. 

This  was  the  Convocation  which  accompanied  the  Parliament  of 
1 623,  a  Parliament  which  the  British  Solomon  found  fiercer  than 
he  liked  on  several  points,  and  which  so  far  deserves  our  respect, 
though  modem  toleration  would  not  admire  its  savage  outcries  for 
further  persecutions  of  Papists. 

Bedell  was  next,  in  1627,  moved  to  Ireland,  being  appointed 
Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The  appointment  seems  then 
to  have  been  made  in  the  same  irregular  way  as  the  appointment 
to  Old-Foundation  Deaneries.  Bedell  was  named  by  the  King, 
but  he  was  elected  and  admitted  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Fellows.  So  too,  after  Bedell's  removal,  the  King  first  forbids 
any  election  till  his  pleasure  shall  be  known ;  but  the  Fellows, 
backed  by  their  late  Provost,  prayed  for  freedom  of  election,  and 
they  seem  to  have  got  it.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  Bedell,  during 
his  short  tenure  of  the  Provostship,  was  chosen  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  University  in  the  Irish  Parliament;  but  he  de- 
clined the  post.  The  election  of  a  clergyman  was  therefore 
plainly  not  illegal ;  but  was  it  likely  to  have  happened  in  any  but 
an  academical  constituency?  At  Dublin  too  Bedell  had  his 
troubles  ;  but  they  did  not  take  quite  the  same  form  as  those  of 
days  before  or  after,  being  chiefiy  disputes  within  the  College. 
For  instance,  Dr.  Hoyle,  the  Professor  of  Divinity,  publicly 
preached  at  the  Provost;  but  the  matter  ended  in  peace,  for 
"  they  debated  the  business  largely  together  like  scholars,  all  in 
Latin,  without  any  witness,  unless  a  Sizar,  and  parted  good  friends." 
Was  a  Sizar  looked  on  as  so  little  human  that  he  might  witness 
the  disputes  of  a  Provost  and  a  Professor,  as  it  used  to  be  said  that 
Russian  ladies  allowed  serfs  to  wait  on  them  in  their  dressing- 
rooms,  on  the  ground  that  serfs  were  not  men  ? 

Bedell  had  been  less  than  two  years  at  Dublin,  when  he  was 
appointed  in  1629  to  the  two  Bishoprics  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh, 
the  latter  of  which  he  afterwards  gave  up  from  a  conscientious 
scruple  against  holding  two  Bishoprics  at  once.  Here  his 
troubles  were  largely  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  he  had  gone 
through  in  his  Suffolk  living.  He  was  engaged  in  long  suits  with 
the  Chancellor  of  his  diocese,  and  was  endlessly  grieved  with  the 
exactions  by  which  his  officers  ground  down  his  flock,  especially 
the  Irish  part  of  it.  We  also  hear  of  strange  interferences  with 
his  patronage,  especially  with  regard  to  a  living  which  he  had  given 
to  Murtagh  King,  who  was  his  chief  agent  in  his  Irish  translation 
of  the  Bible.  The  minute  accounts  of  all  these  matters,  which 
have  been  collected  by  Mr.  Jones,  put  Strafford's  government  in 
Ireland  in  a  very  unfavourable  light  from  quite  a  new  point  of 
view.  Amongst  other  things,  in  1638,  Bedell  held  a  Diocesan 
Synod,  about  which  further  storms  arose  ;  the  acts  of  this  Synod 
and  the  rules  made  by  it  are  printed  by  Mr.  Jones  in  the  Appendix, 
and  are  well  worth  looking  at.  With  regard  to  rites  and  cere- 
monies, he  seems  to  have  been  attacked  on  both  sides ;  one  of  the 
charges  against  him  suggests  an  inquiry  which  it  would  be  well 
for  any  local  antiquary  who  is  familiar  with  Kilmore  to  work 
out  at  length.    Bedell  says,  in  a  letter  to  Archbishop  Laud, 

When  I  was  a  minister  in  Suffolk,  I  placed  the  Communion  Table 
in  the^  upper  part  of  my  chancel.     In  Kilmore  Cathedral,  finding  the 
Bishop's  chair  in  that  part,  1  said  that  I  would  never  sit  there,  it  being 
the  ancient  place  of  the  altar. 
On  this  Mr.  Jones  comments : — 

This,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  probably  the  origin  of  the  slander  raised 
by  hia  enemies  against  him,  that  he  wished  to  pull  down  his  predecessor's 
seat  in  the  chancel,  and  to  set  up  an  altar  instead. 
There  was  something  very  anomalous  about  the  diocese  of  Kilmore, 
where  there  were  no  particular  canons  or  prebendaries,  but  where 
the  Bishop's  Chapter  was  fonned  of  all  the  beneficed  clergy  of  the 
diocese.  Is  it  possible  that  the  ancient  use  of  placing  the  Bishop's 
chair  in  the  extreme  east  end,  with  the  altar  before  it— an  arrange- 
ment to  be  seen  in  all  its  glory  at  Torcello— can  have  anyhow 
lingered  on  at  Kilmore  ? 

The  whole  of  the  matter  which  Mr.  Jones  has  collected  with 
regard  to  Bedell's  episcopate,  besides  the  original  narrative  of  the 
Bishop's  son,  will  be  found  worthy  of  careful  study,  as  illustrations 
of  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland  at  that  time.  They  are  materials 
of  the  right  sort,  which  in  the  hands  of  a  critical  historian  would 
prove  of  great  value. 


GUBEENATIS'S  ZOOLOGICAL  MYTHOLOGY.* 

(  Second  Notice.) 

TXTHATEVER  may  be  the  issue  of  the  battle,  it  may  be  safely 
»  »  said  that  the  controversy  which  turns  on  the  method  and 
the  conclusions  of  Comparative  Mythologists  is  by  no  means 

'  Xmloijkal  Myllwlogy;  or.  Legends  of  Auima/s.  By  Angelo  de 
Onbematis,  Profeswir  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Literature  in  the 
Istitnto  di  Stndii  Superiori  at  Florence.    London  :  Trubner.  1872. 


drawing  near  its  end.  Possibly  on  one  side  the  feeling  of  irrita- 
tion may  be  greater,  because  the  concession  of  certain  principles 
has  been  followed  by  a  protest  against  the  continued  application  of 
those  principles,  without  any  .attempt  to  define  the  limits  beyond 
which  they  become  inapplicable.  That  some  passages  in  Vedic 
hymns,  and  some  stories  in  Greek  or  Latin  or  Teutonic  tradition, 
are  mythical,  and  that  the  myths  on  which  these  tales  are  founded 
relate  to  the  phenomena  of  the  outward  world,  no  one  probably 
will  now  be  found  to  dispute.  That  the  stealing  away  of  Perse- 
phone and  her  restoration  to  the  mourning  mother  point  to  the 
departure  of  summer  and  the  grief  of  Nature  until  the  summer 
maiden  comes  back,  is  admitted  by  every  one ;  nor  perhaps  will 
any  deny  that  the  plucking  of  the  Narcissus  or  stupifying 
plant  is  a  singularly  appropriate  action  for  Persephone  at  the 
moment  when  she  is  seized  by  the  dark  King  with  his  coal-black 
steeds,  or  that  her  meeting  with  Demeter  is  very  fitly  localized  at 
Eleusis,  the  trysting-place.  The  story  of  Selene  visiting  Endymion 
as  he  sleeps  in  the  Latmian  cave  of  forgetfulness  is  dismissed 
as  solar  or  lunar  with  a  kind  of  impatient  contempt  as  being 
a  point  too  clear  to  be  debated ;  and  with  the  same  impa- 
tience it  is  conceded  that,  as  Selene  is  the  moon,  and  as  in  another 
version  Endymion  is  the  husband  of  Asterodia,  who  becomes 
the  mother  of  fifty  children,  Asterodia  must  be  only  another  name 
for  Selene,  and  that  the  very  name  must  denote  the  moon  wander- 
ing among  the  stars.  But  that,  when  this  has  been  granted,  Com- 
parative Mythologists  should  go  on  to  say  that  Endymion,  lulled 
in  his  magic  slumber  in  the  Latmian  cave,  where  Selene  watches 
over  him,  is  simply  Odysseus  imprisoned  in  the  grotto  of  Calypso 
and  the  palace  of  Circe,  or  Tanhiiuser  fascinated  by  the  Venus  of 
the  Horselberg — the  hill  of  Horsel  or  Ursel,  the  moon  goddess, 
who  in  the  Christianized  myth  reappears  as  Ursula  with  her 
eleven  thousand  virgins — and  that  Endymion,  Odysseus,  and  Tan- 
hiiuser appear  again  as  True  Thomas  captivated  by  the  Fairy 
Queen  in  the  woods  of  Ercildoune,  a  name  reflecting  again  the 
Teutonic  Horselberg ;  all  this  is  declared  to  be  unbearable,  not 
because  any  reason  has  been  given  why  these  conclusions  cannot 
be  accepted,  but  because  such  comparisons  endanger,  as  it  is 
supposed,  the  human  character  of  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey,  and 
may  even  threaten  further  disastrous  consequences  to  some  of  the 
dramas  of  Shakspeare. 

The  science  of  Comparative  Mythology  may  or  may  not  be 
spurious ;  but  an  opposition  thus  managed  is  radically  unphiloso- 
phical.  It  is  in  no  way  our  duty  to  decide  that  Achilleus,  Odysseus, 
Herakles,  Perseus,  and  a  great  many  more  are  or  are  not  only 
different  forms  of  one  and  the  same  hero,  and  that  the  story  of 
Helen,  Paris,  and  Achilleus  is  at  bottom  the  same  as  the  story  of 
Sita,  Ravana,  and  Rama;  and  we  must  be  understood  to  hold 
ourselves  entirely  neutral  in  the  controversy.  But  neutrality  may 
involve  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  play  is  fair,  and  the  play  is 
not  fair  when  the  antagonists  on  one  side  propound  a  method  which 
seems  to  be  identical  with  the  method  of  Comparative  Philology,  and 
when  their  opponents,  without  assigning  any  reasons,  insist  that  the 
method  is  shown  to  be  false  if  the  results  yielded  by  it  are  to  them 
xmsatisfactory  or  disagreeable.  Clearly  only  one  of  two  courses  is 
open  to  the  latter.  Either  they  must  deny  that  the  mythologists 
have  any  evidence  at  all  on  which  they  may  make  a  stand,  or  they 
must  be  content  to  examine  the  evidence  adducible  in  each  given 
case  before  attempting  to  pronounce  any  verdict.  If  they  are  not 
(and  it  would  seem  that  they  are  not)  prepared  to  take  the  former 
course,  they  must  share  the  fate  which  sooner  or  later  comes  on 
all  who  refuse  fairly  to  look  facts  in  the  face. 

In  truth,  science  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  consequences. 
If  a  fivct  so  dreadful  as  the  phenomenal  origin  of  some  of  the 
stories  into  which  Shakspeare  has  introduced  an  infinite  wealth 
of  human  feeling  should  be  established,  it  cannot  be  helped  and 
must  be  accepted  ;  and  perhaps  the  effort  to  swallow  it  may  not  be 
more  painful  than  that  which  some  must  have  made  in  embracing 
the  belief  of  Galileo  in  the  stability  of  the  sun  and  the  motion  of 
the  earth.  Nay,  we  must  even  bear  it  as  best  we  may,  if  it  should 
be  found  (we  do  not  say  it  has  been  found)  that  some  of  the 
homeliest  of  our  nursery  rhymes  point  to  phenomenal  myths  long 
forgotten  or  wholly  misunderstood.  Professor  Guberuatis  must 
be  prepared  for  a  large  amount  of  ridicule  for  introducing  into  hia 
pages  the  exploit  of  the  cow  jumping  over  the  moon  as  a  feat 
which  may  possibly  be  explained  by  the  imagery  of  Hindu  tradi- 
tions. It  is  quite  possible  that  in  this  or  in  other  instances  hia 
interpretation  may  be  groundless ;  but  a  thousand  mistakes  in  the 
classification  of  legends  can  no  more  prove  the  falsity  of  hia 
method  than  the  same  or  a  larger  number  of  blunders  in  the 
analysis  or  the  mixture  of  drugs  can  prove  the  non-existenca 
of  the  sciences  of  chemistry  and  medicine.  It  is  more  thaa 
possible,  it  may  be  next  to  certain,  that  some  of  his  conclusiona 
may  be  set  aside,  or  that  hereafter  he  may  see  reason  for 
setting  them  aside  himself;  but  in  the  meanwhile  he  ia 
perfectly  justified  in  bringing  the  myths  of  Eastern  and  Western 
nations  into  groups,  according  to  any  classification  which  seema 
likely  to  guide  to  fresh  knowledge  of  their  origin  or  their  growth. 
In  thus  grouping  them  he  is  engaged  in  the  simple  process  of  the 
colligation  of  facts ;  and  until  this  process  is  complete,  the  work 
of  induction,  even  if  begun,  can  certainly  not  be  brought  to  an  end. 
In  this  task  he  is  doing  only  what  mythologists  in  Germany, 
France,  and  England  have  done  before  him ;  nor  can  we  deny 
due  weight  to  the  fact  that  his  researches  seem  to  strengthen  in- 
definitely their  general  conclusions.  When  independent  thinkers 
work  in  the  same  field  with  substantially  the  same  results,  there  ia 
at  least  a  possibility  that  they  are  neither  cheating  themselves 
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nor  deceiving  others  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  soil.  This  general 
harmony  of  a  school  which  has  now  heen  growing  for  half  a 
century  has  been  far  too  much  lost  sight  of ;  and  in  this  country 
there  has  heen  of  late  a  disposition,  scarcely  excusable,  to  fasten 
first  upon  Professor  Max  Miiller,  and  then  upon  Mr.  Cox,  assertions 
and  conclusions  which  had  been  put  forth  years  before  by  other 
miters,  and  which  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  examined  and 
accepted  or  rejected.  Like  them.  Professor  Gubernatis  feels  that 
lie  is  engaged  in  a  work  the  importance  of  which,  if  the  science  has 
a  real  foundation,  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated  ;  and  with  praise- 
•worthy  candour  he  admits  that  he  has  embarked  in  the  same  boat 
•with  them,  and  is  ready  to  share  generally  the  responsibility  of 
their  conclusions : — 

I  recognize  with  gratitude  [lie  says]  the  labours  of  Max  Miiller  and  Cox 
•upon  Greek  mythology,  the  writings  of  Michael  Breal  upon  Roman  mytho- 
logy, the  immortal  work  of  Adalbert  Kulm  upon  the  Indo-European 
myth  of  fire  and  water,  and  a  few  other  helpful  beacon  towers  which 
send  their  light  shafts  clear  and  steady  athwart  the  waste,  and  serve 
as  useful  guides  to  the  studious  navigator  of  the  mare  magnum  of  the 
myths.  And  because  that  which  there  is  yet  to  do  is  immense  in  proportion 
to  the  little  that  has  been  done  well,  I  shall  take  for  granted  what  has  been 
demonstrated  by  my  learned  predecessors,  and  go  on  with  my  own  researches, 
restricting  myself,  however,  entirely  to  the  zoological  field.— I.  zdz. 

It  cannot  of  course  be  pretended  that  the  ground  traversed  by 
Professor  Gubernatis  is  altogether  different  from  that  which  has 
already  been  trodden  by  Comparative  My  thologists ;  but  the  classi- 
fication which  he  has  adopted  has  this  great  advantage,  that  it 
scrutinizes  from  a  different  point  of  view  evidence  some  or 
most  of  which  has  been  already  examined.  It  is  even  a  further 
gain  (although  it  may  be  won  at  the  cost  of  some  repetitions),  if 
it  be  shown  that  the  myths  which  have  grown  round  objects  in  the 
natural  world  are  as  numerous  and  complicated  as  the  forms  and 
colours  which  those  objects  may  assume  in  difl'ei'ent  aspects  and 
under  changed  conditions.  If  y^Q  talte  the  most  obvious  and 
familiar  of  all  phenomena— those,  namely,  which  are  caused  by  or 
connected  with  the  sun — we  can  scarcely  help  feeling  that  the 
task  merely  cf  making  a  list  of  these  would  be  endless.  The  sun 
of  summer  and  the  sun  of  winter,  the  sun  of  the  arctic 
I'Sgions  and  the  sun  of  the  torrid  zone,  the  sun  gaining  strength 
at  every  moment  in  the  morning,  or  sinking  down  on  his  blood- 
red  couch  in  the  evening,  the  sun  as  travelling  in  solitary 
splendour  through  a  cloudless  sky,  or  doing  battle  with  the 
Tapours  which  threaten  to  blot  his  light  out  of  the  heaven,  is  in 
each  case  presented  even  to  our  minds  as  a  distinct  image,  with 
its  own  peculiar  associations ;  and  we  have  only  to  fall  back  on 
what  Mr.  Tylor  would  call  the  animistic  stage  in  the  history  of 
mankind  in  order  to  see  that  to  the  primitive  men  every  one  of 
these  images  would  denote  a  living  person,  whose  fortunes  might 
be  made  the  subject,  not  merely  of  a  mythical  tale,  but  of  a 
complete  epic.  With  them  the  forms  of  these  living  beings  were 
determined  by  the  conditions  of  their  own  life ;  or,  as  Professor 
Gubernatis  puts  it,  the  ancient  Aryan  tribes  were  essentially 
pastoral,  and  the  ideas  suggested  by  this  life  were  transferred  to 
the  heavens.  Their  great  wish  was  "  to  increase  the  number 
of  the  cows,  to  render  them  fruitful  in  milk,  and  prolific  in 
calves."  The  bull,  therefore,  was  to  them  "the  type  of  every 
male  perfection,  and  the  symbol  of  regal  strength."  Hence  the 
man  who  stole  or  drove  off  the  cows  was  the  worst  enemy  of 
the  ancient  Aryan,  while  he  who  recovered  them  was  the  best  and 
the  most  illustrious  of  his  friends.  But  in  the  heaven  "  there  is 
a  beneficent  fruitful  power  which  is  called  the  cow,  and  a  bene- 
ficent foecundator  of  this  power  which  is  called  the  bull."  That 
the  rain-giving  clouds  would  naturally  be  spoken  of  as  the  milk- 
giviug  cows  is  perhaps  universally  conceded  ;  but  Professor 
Gubernatis  argues  that,  if  this  be  granted,  the  comparison  of  the 
dark  clouds  which  give  no  rain  to  thieves  which  carry  off  the 
cows,  or  to  monsters  who  keep  them  shut  up  in  their  prison-house, 
is  equally  natural  and  equally  necessary.  If  the  cows  are  to  be 
brought  back,  there  must  be  a  battle,  and  this  battle  is  the  struggle 
of  the  bull  Indra  to  set  his  herd  free ;  nor  can  this  task  be  done 
until  he  has  slain  the  black  monster,  who  spits  fire  and  hurls 
thunderbolts  from  his  den.  But  if  to  the  ancient  Aryan  the  pro- 
sperity of  his  herds  was  of  the  first  importance,  the  liorse  was  also 
an  animal  whose  splendid  qualities  he  keenly  appreciated.  It  was 
therefore  natural  that  the  sun  climbing  up  the  heaven  should  bo 
compared  with  the  invincible  war-steed.  Thus  at  once  the  sun 
becomes  both  a  horse  and  a  bull,  and  may,  by  a  not  less  natural 
process,  become  the  rider  or  charioteer  who  guides  botli  horses  and 
Dulls  at  his  will ;  and  a  starting-point  is  furnished  for  legions  of 
myths  which  may  pass  into  shapes  strangely  unlike  those  which 
they  had  worn  at  starting. 

It  is  clearly  on  this  point  that  the  controversy  turns ;  and  on 
this  ground  it  must  be  fouglit  out.  Unless  the  opponents  of  the 
new  science  can  say  definitely  that  the  sun  and  the  clouds  were 
never  compared  to  Lulls,  cows,  or  horses,  or  to  any  other  animals, 
■whether  brute  or  human,  tlu;y  must  lay  down  a  line  beyond 
■wliich  inythologists  arc  not  to  advance,  and  they  must  assign  a 
scientific  reason  for  so  doing.  iMiiluro  to  do  this  is  a  virtual 
confession  of  defeat.  Our  neutral  position  frees  us  from  tliis 
necessity.  We  are  quite  ready  to  weigh  tlie  evidence  wliidi  iiiay 
be  urged  in  favour  of  the  mythical  origin  of  the  stories  of  King 
Lear,  Hamlet,  or  Othiillo,  or,  as  tho  rcinar](s  of  Professor 
Gubernali.s  on  tlio  legend  of  tho  two  brothers  Cienzo  and  Meo 
(i.  329)  would  scorn  to  iuiply,  of  fSliakspcare's  Cuiticdi/  of  Errors; 
but  critics  who  uro  not  coiiteut  to  bo  neutral  inuHt  eitlier  give 
reasons  for  denying  that  niytlis  are  flexible,  and  tliut  tlie  attributes 
of  ancient  mythical  personages  are  in  many  cases  iiilerchatigeable, 


or  they  must  give  place  to  those  who  assert  that  they  are,  and 
who  bring  forward  the  evidence  on  which  their  conclusions  rest. 
That  the  arguments  of  Professor  Gubernatis  are  fortified  by 
evidence  formidable  at  least  in  quantity  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
when  we  find  a  reference  to  passages  in  the  Rig  Veda  for  every 
single  phrase  in  the  following  sentence  : — 

The  two  Hindu  Dioscuri — that  is,  the  A<;vinau,  the  two  horsemen,  derive 
their  name  from  the  afvas,  or  horse,  as  being  the  swift  one  ;  and  they  are 
very  probably  identical  with  the  two  fair-haired,  amiable,  splendid,  and 
ardent  coursers  of  Indras,  of  Savitar  (the  sun),  and  proper  and  worthy  to 
bear  heroes,  who  yoke  themselves  at  a  word,  are  maned,  adapted  to  make 
fruitful,  full  of  life,  having  eyes  like  the  sun,  made  by  the  Ribhavas  who, 
as  they  made  the  cow  out  of  a  cow,  also  made  a  horse  out  of  the  horse, 
black,  with  wliite  feet,  drawing  the  chariot  with  the  golden  yoke,  revealing 
the  beings ;  the  rapid  ones,  the  most  rapid  ones  ;  plunging  into  the 
inebriating  drink  before  Indras  yokes  them  ;  beautiful,  by  means  of  which 
the  chariot  of  the  Aijvinau  is  as  swift  as  thought ;  who  carry  Indras,  as 
every  day  they  carry  the  sun  ;  are  the  two  rays  of  the  sun;"  who  neigh, 
dropping  ambrosia  ;  the  very  pure  horses  of  the  bull  Indras,  inebriated, 
wlio  illumine  the  slty ;  with  manes  the  colour  of  a  peacock ;  bridled  sixtv 
times ;  beneficent,  winged,  indefatigable,  resolute  destroyers  (of  the 
enemies). — I.  286. 

When  the  Vedic  hymn-makers  tell  us  that  the  horses  of 
the  Afvinau  are  the  rays  of  the  sun,  it  seems  as  difficult  to"  deny 
that  they  made  the  comparison  as  to  call  in  question  the  intei"pre- 
tatiou  which  the  witch  herself  gives  in  one  of  the  Russian  stories 
of  Afanasieft'.  The  girl  in  this  tale  sees,  as  night  comes  on,  a 
black  horseman  who  disappears  underground,  at  dawn  a  white 
horseman  on  a  white  horse,  and  as  the  sun  rises  a  red  horseman  on 
a  red  horse.  She  is  told  by  no  less  an  authority  than  the  witch 
that  the  black  horseman  represents  the  dark  night,  the  white 
horseman  the  clear  day,  and  the  red  horseman  the  little  red  sua 
(i.  298).  If  this  be  so,  some  strong  reason  must  be  shown  for 
denying  that  the  tradition  of  the  twelve  old  men  round  the  fii-e, 
or  of  the  twelve  ruddy  daughters  of  the  King  of  Light,  in  the 
Gaelic  Lay  of  Magnus,  in  CanipbelFs  West  Highland  Tales, 
refers  simply  to  the  months  of  the  j-ear ;  but  it  is  not  for  us  to  say 
that  this  strong  reason  may  not  be  forthcoming. 

Whatever  again  may  be  the  fate  of  our  Homeric  traditions  as  a 
whole,  it  will  need  some  skill  to  show  that  the  steeds  of  Achilleus 
who  speak  and  weep  are  not  the  horses  who  weep  in  the  Rama- 
yanani,  when  their  master  Ravanas  comes  forth  to  his  final  conflict 
with  Kama,  and  who  appear  again  even  in  the  graver  histories  of 
later  ages : — 

Suetonius  in  the  life  of  Caesar  writes  that  the  horses  consecrated  by  Ca;sar 
to  Mars  and  then  set  at  liberty,  after  the  passage  of  the  Rubicon,  refused  to 
eat,  and  wept  abundantly.  Kote  that  this  legend  of  the  horses  that  weep  is 
connected  with  the  passage  of  water — of  the  Rubicon,  a  river  which  no 
geographer  lias  been  able  to  identifj'  with  any  certainty,  probably  because 
the  legend  of  Cassar  relating  to  it  is  a  fable  of  mj'thical  origin. — I.  350. 

It  will  be  even  a  harder  task  to  prove  that  in  the  wide 
regions  of  the  mythical  world  the  same  effects,  or  rather  the 
same  phenomena,  may  not  be  ascribed  to  wholly  different  causes. 
When  in  the  beautiful  fragment  of  Stesichoros  Helios  Hypeii- 
onides  sinks  peacefully  into  the  golden  cup  which  is  to  take  him 
to  his  home,  to  his  wife  and  his  children,  the  radiance  which  he 
sheds  around  him  is  clearly  regarded  as  his  own ;  but  Professor 
Gubernatis  maintains  that  in  some  Hindu  myths  the  glories  of 
sundown  are  described  as  the  work,  not  of  the  sun,  but  of  his 
enemy : — 

Varunas  is  called  in  the  Ramayanam  the  god  who  has  in  his  hand  a  rope  ; 
his  dwelling  is  on  Mount  Astas,  where  the  sun  goes  down,  and  which  it  is 
impossible  to  touch  because  it  burns,  in  an  immense  palace,  the  work  of 
Vi9vakarmnn,  which  has  a  hundred  rooms,  lakes  with  nymplis,  and  trees  of 
gold.  Evidently  Vurunas  is  here,  not  a  different  form,  but  a  diftercnt  name 
of  the  god  Yaiiias,  the  pagin,  or  furnished  with  a  rope,  the  constrictor  par 
excellence  ;  ft)r  we  are  to  suppose  the  magic  display  of  golden  splendour  ia 
the  evening  heavens  not  so  much  the  work  of  the  sun  itself,  as  produced  by 
the  gloomy  god  who  sits  on  the  mountain,  wlio  invests  and  surprises  the 
solar  hero  and  drags  him  into  his  kingdom. — I.  72. 

In  Professor  Max  Miiller's  belief  a  magnificent  sunset  looms  in 
the  story  of  the  death  of  Ilerakles,  Wo  have  to  remember  that 
the  blood-red  conflagration  which  lit  up  tho  heights  of  Oita  was 
the  work,  not  of  the  hero,  but  of  his  enemy  Nessos.  Whether 
any,  or  what,  inference  is  to  be  drawn  from  this  fact,  we  need 
not  say ;  but  we  may  recommend  these  volumes  of  Professor 
Gubernatis  as  full  of  matter  of  tho  deepest  interest  both  for  those 
who  may  agree  with  him  and  for  those  who  may  be  most  opposed 
to  him.  That  the  science  of  Comparative  Mythology  caiTies  with 
it  an  astonisliing  charm  there  can  be  no  question ;  and  over  Pro- 
fessor G  uberuatis  it  has  exercised  to  the  fidl  its  magic  power. 


SPORTING  MANUALS.* 

LARGE  as  is  the  supplv  of  books  of  this  class,  tho  demand  for 
them  is  ajiparently  inexhaustible.  Those  who  can  ride  over 
live-barred  gates  and  bring  down  rocketers  with  unerring  precision 
are  never  tired  of  reading  how  similar  feats  have  been  performed 
by  otliers ;  and,  oddly  enough,  worthy  people  who  have  never 
crossed  a  horse,  and  wlio  could  not  hit  a  liaystack  cxce^jt  by 
chance,  seem  equally  delighted  with  interminable  histories  ot  fo.x- 
hunting  and  pig-slicking  and  deer-stalking  and  duck-shooting,and 

•  Unmhcd  Ailvicc,  A  Scries  of  Articles  on  Horses  and  Hunting, 
reprinted  from  the  "Field."  By  "  Inipccuaiosus."  London:  11.  Cox. 
1872. 

7'/te  "  Idtlone  "  J'tipem.  A  Scries  of  Articles  and  Desultory  Obscrvationa 
on  Sjiort  nnd  'I'liiugs  lu  General.  By  "  Idatonc,''  of  tiio  "  ricld."  Loudon: 
II.  Cox.  1S72. 
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all  the  Taried  modes  and  incidents  of  sport.  Pleasure,  it  appears, 
is  obtainable  in  some  cases  witliout  tbe  necessity  of  comprehend- 
ing that  -which  pleases ;  au  idea,  by  the  way,  that  must  often 
have  struck  the  intelligent  observer  in  picture  galleries  and  at 
concerts  of  classical  music.  Imagination  prepares  the  way  for 
this  sort  of  pleasure ;  vague  hopes  support  the  toiler  in  his 
struggles ;  and  dogged  determination  does  the  rest.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  be  drilled  into  pleasure  ;  and  we  make  no  doubt 
that  the  old  lady  whose  life  was  at  last  made  happy  by 
the  possession  of  that  blessed  word  Mesopotamia  was  sorely 
exercised  through  many  a  half-hour  of  unintelligible  dreariness 
before  the  crowning  joy  came.  No  one  grudges  the  rewards 
fairly  earned  by  powers  of  great  endurance  ;  yet  we  must  always 
remember  that  the  bliss  of  ignorance  is  purely  passive,  and  can- 
not be  quoted  as  an  index  of  the  patient's  potential  activity. 
This  consideration  has  a  special  bearing  on  the  case  under  our 
immediate  notice,  because  the  constant  succession  of  sporting 
treatises,  manuals,  reminiscences,  and  the  like,  the  liberal  space 
accorded  to  sporting  matters  in  the  periodicals  and  magazines 
of  the  day,  the  extensive  circulation  of  papers  specially  devoted 
to  sport,  and  the  zest  with  which  the  details  of  all  its  varieties, 
from  racing  to  rat-catching,  are  devoured  by  an  immense  circle 
of  readers,  have  led  to  a  widespread  conclusion  that  we  English 
are  an  especially  sportsmanlike  nation,  and  stand  in  that  respect 
on  ground  much  exalted  above  our  fellows.  We  doubt  very 
much  whether  oux  claim  to  this  title  can  be  satisfactorily 
sustained.  Gaudet  equis  canihiisque  may  be  the  Englishman's 
motto ;  but  his  rejoicing  has  little  to  do  with  any  knowledge 
of  the  animal  he  bestrides,  the  quarry  he  pursues,  or  the  dog 
that  acts  as  go-between.  Rather  he  rejoices,  as  the  plough- 
man whistled,  for  want  of  thought.  What — without  attributing 
undue  importance  to  a  pursuit  which  in  a  civilized  country 
is  little  more  than  a  means  of  killing  time — is  involved  in  the 
term  sportsmanship  ?  First  of  all,  we  take  it,  the  possession 
of  certain  physical  gifts  without  which  no  man  can  excel  as  a 
sportsman ;  and,  secondly,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  natural 
history  and  habits  of  the  animals  concerned — not  only  those  whose 
capture  or  death  is  compassed,  but  those  also  which  are  employed 
as  assistants  to  man.  We  may  concede  the  first  of  these  points  to 
our  countrymen,  whose  courage,  endurance,  and  physical  strength 
are  undeniable ;  though  something  more  than  strength  and  courage 
— in  horsemanship,  for  instance,  to  take  one  branch  of  sport — is 
required  ;  and  it  will  not  be  denied,  we  think,  that  though  very 
many  Englishmen  ride  with  pluck,  and  very  many  with  luck  also, 
only  a  select  few  ride  with  skill  and  judgment.  This  is  odd  when 
■we  consider  for  what  length  of  time,  with  what  assiduous  labour, 
with  what  unsparing  outlay  of  money,  and  with  what  ingenuity  of 
appliances,  the  art  of  riding  has  been  practised  in  England  ;  but  it 
goes  far  to  disprove  the  title  of  Englishmen  to  be  considered 
horsemen  in  the  sense  in  which  the  South  Sea  Islanders  would 
be  considered  swimmers,  or  the  Swiss  mountaineers.  Laboriously, 
and  after  much  patient  perseverance,  they  have  been  educated 
into  a  certain  amount  of  riding  ability,  the  highest  point  of 
which  is  that  they  and  their  horses  do  not  readily  part  company ; 
but  the  natural  gift  of  riding  they  have  not  as  a  rule,  and  the 
acquired  art  they  usually  exhibit  clumsily  and  awkwardly.  Is 
not  this  attributable  partly,  if  not  entirely,  to  their  deficiency  in 
the  second  requisite  of  a  horseman — knowledge  of  the  noble 
animal  itself  that  ministers  to  their  daily  uses  and  luxuries  ?  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  ninety-niiie  out  of  a  hundred  English- 
men who  ride  or  drive  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
horse,  and  of  its  proper  treatment  in  health  and  disease.  They  are 
at  the  mercy  of  the  horsedealer  and  the  groom,  with  the  veterinary 
surgeon  as  supreme  arbiter  in  case  of  need.  Money  is  no  object, 
the  horse  Las  been  well  broken  to  his  business  before  he  leaves 
the  dealer's  hands,  and  all  that  the  purchaser  cares  about  is  to  stick 
on  his  back  if  he  is  riding,  and  not  to  be  run  away  with  if  he  is 
driving.  The  sympathy  that  exists  between  the  horse  and  his 
rider  when  the  servant  feels  himself  in  the  hands  of  an  intelli- 
gent master,  and  the  master  imderstands  every  indication  of 
weakness  and  lassitude  on  the  part  of  the  servant  and  can  sup- 
ply prompt  help  when  help  is  needed,  is  altogether  wanting 
■when  the  rider  only  looks  on  the  horse  as  a  useful  and  some- 
what expensive  machine,  and  the  horse  regards  the  rider  as  an 
unavoidable  and  somewhat  awkward  encumbrance.  Not  that  we 
mean  to  claim  for  owners  a  monopoly  of  ignorance.  Horse- 
dealers  and  grooms  are  pillars  of  empiricism;  the  business 
of  the  first  is  to  dress  up  their  animals  for  the  market;  the 
business  of  the  second  is  to  dress  them  up  for  the  day ;  and  as 
long  as  they  can  have  recourse  to  any  temporary  shifts  for  accom- 
plishing these  ends,  they  are  well  satisfied ;  for  what  more  do  their 
customers  require  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  here  into  minute  details,  but  let  us  | 
instance  the  art  of  farriery  in  illustration  of  the  densely  ignorant 
treatment  of  the  horse.  The  farrier  starts  with  this  fixed  con- 
viction, that  however  well  Nature  may  have  managed  the  creation 
of  tbe  world  generally,  she  made  a  signal  mistake  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  horse's  foot,  which  mistake  he,  the  farrier,  will 
forthwith  proceed  to  rectify.  Accordingly,  Laving  laid  down 
the  axiom  that  the  foot  must  be  altered  "to  suit  the  shoe,  not 
the  shoe  shaped  to  suit  the  foot,  he  rasps,  and  shaves,  and 
pares  the  hoof  of  Lis  unhappy  victim,  until  the  natural  protec- 
tion of  the  foot  is  materially  diminished,  and  then  he  nails  into 
what  is  left  of  it  a  great  lump  of  iron,  the  hammering  and  forging 
of  which  he  views  as  a  considerable  triumph  of  art.  When  the 
poor  animal  falls  lame,  there  is  something  the  luatlor  with  the 


shoe ;  and  more  hammering  '  and  forging  goes  on,  and  more 
rasping  and  paring  of  the  hoof,  and  a  fresh  instrument  of  torture 
is  forced  on  the  foot,  and  the  lameness  increases,  till  at  length  it 
becomes  incurable.  In  the  words  of  "  Impecuniosus,"  who  writes 
with  extreme  good  sense  on  this  subject,  the  groom  and  tha 
blacksmith 

are  never  satisfied  until  they  have  altereJ  the  natural  foot  into  a  form  of 
their  own,  whicli  they  think  the  right  one  ;  and  though  lameness  usually 
attends  tlieir  elloi-ts,  they  ascrihe  it  to  every  cause  but  the  right  one,  and 
indeed  resign  themselves  coniphiccntly  to  the  presence  of  many  diseases 
confessedly  caused  by  their  treatment.  , 
And  again : —  '< 
Navicular  disease  is  an  affliction  common  to  all  horses,  and  it  will  be  so 
as  long  as  the  frog,  -which  is  meant  to  protect  the  navicular  bone,  is  pared 
away,  or  allowed  to  diminish  of  its  own  accord,  which  it  will  do  when  the 
foot  is  improperly  treated  and  shod. 

The  writer  passes  in  review  the  principal  varieties  of  shoes  that 
have  been  introduced  during  the  last  half-centiu-y,  and  pronounces 
strongly  in  favotu-  of  the  Cliarlier  shoe,  as  being  the  only  one  that 
"places  the  foot  at  once  in  the  position  of  unshod  nature." 
Without  anticipating  the  decision  which  can  only  be  given  by 
long  experience  as  to  the  excellence  of  this  shoe,  the  soundness 
of  its  principle,  that  the  horse's  foot  is  to  be  left  as  it  is,  and' 
that  the  artificial  protection  must  be  shaped  to  suit  it,  cannot  be 
denied.  And  if  the  conviction  of  the  eminent  veterinary  surgeon, 
Mr.  Stanley  of  Leamington,  that  "  horses  shod  d  la  Charlier  will' 
never  have  navicular  disease,"  is  correct,  there  can  be  no  two 
opinions  about  the  superiority  of  this  particular  shoe  to  any  that 
has  been  hitherto  introduced.  We  do  not  exactly  gather  whether 
the  Charlier  shoe,  as  at  present  constructed,  is  suitable  to  harness 
horses,  more  especially  in  towns ;  but  we  are  satisfied  that,  if 
once  the  monstrous  system  of  hacking  and  hewing  the  foot  is 
abolished  in  the  case  of  riding  horses,  their  brethren  in  harness 
will  not  long  be  subjected  to  a  similar  fate.  The  importance  of 
the  subject  is  proportionate  to  the  importance  of  the  horse  to  our 
daily  life,  whether  for  business  or  pleasure. 

We  often  wonder,  when  looking  over  books  of  this  description, 
how  it  is  that  their  writers  are  content  to  repeat  the  oft-told 
tales  of  racing  and  hunting  and  shooting,  without  ever  seeming, 
to  be  aware  that  some  of  their  favourite  sports  are  likely  to  re- 
ceive a  rough  handling  before  long,  and  that  it  might  be  worth, 
while  to  state  the  case  in  their  favour  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 
Here  is  racing,  year  by  year  degenerating  more. and  more,  year  by 
year  less  worthy  of  the  support  of  men  of  honour  and  integrity, 
year  by  year  retaining  fewer  claims  to  consideration  as  a  na- 
tional amusement ;  here  are  the  Game-laws,  soon  certainly  to  be 
altered,  possibly  to  be  abolished  ;  here  are  the  Scotch  deer- 
forests,  vigorously  denounced  by  land  reformers ;  and  yet  sporting 
men  go  on  living  in  a  fool's  paradise,  and  write  as  if 
everything  would  continue  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Lord 
George  Bentinck  and  Osbaldeston.  Can  none  of  them  discuss, 
for  instance,  in  their  own  interest,  the  game  question?  There 
is  much  to  be  said  on  their  side;  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be 
said  as  to  the  value  of  game  as  a  contribution  to  the  food  sup- 
ply of  large  to-wns ;  and  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  as  to  the 
real  character  of  the  poacher,  who,  so  far  from  being  a  mar- 
tyred agriculturist  and  a  victim  to  the  tyranny  and  oppression 
of  landlords,  is  an  idle  skulking  vagabond,  by  profession  a  thief,/ 
and  with  no  objection  to  commit  murder  if  interrupted  in  his 
robberies.  The  public,  we  are  sure,  will  readily  listen  to  the 
sportsman's  statement  of  his  case,  if  it  is  properly  put  forward ; 
but  if  the  sportsman  is  too  indifiijrent  to  plead  his  own  cause,  and 
leaves  all  the  talking  to  be  done  by  his  opponents,  he  may  thank 
himself  if  he  loses  the  battle.  We  have  looked  in  vain  througL 
the  pages  of  "Idstone,"  who  has  had  for  some  time  past  unusually 
favourable  opportunities  of  addressing  an  intelligent  circle  of 
readers  interested  in  sporting  matters,  and  who,  if  our  memory  serves ' 
us,  has  invented  a  shooting  boot,  for  any  arguments  or  information 
calculated  to  serve  his  side  in  the  day  of  trouble.  We  can  find 
nothing,  save  a  casual  word  of  reprobation  of  the  practice  of 
having  live  pheasants  down  from  London  one  day  to  be  shot  the 
next.  Of  the  degrading  foolishness  of  this  method  of  securing  a 
heavy  bag  there  cannot  be  two  opinions;  but,  as  far  as  concerns' 
the  question  of  the  over-preservation  of  game,  it  is  quite  innocuous, 
inasmuch  as  the  five  hundred  pheasants  that  arrive  on  Monday 
night  and  are  blown  to  pieces  on  Tuesday  morning  have  not  time, 
even  supposing  the}'  have  recovered  from  their  bewilderment,  to  do 
much  damage  to  the  crops.  We  do  not  pretend,  however,  to  put 
forth  a  regular  review  of  The  Idstone  Papers,  for  an  author  who 
professes  in  his  title  page  to  publish  desultory  observations  on  things 
in  general  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  critic.  We  Lave 
looked  into  the  book  sufficiently  to  agree  with  the  writer  that  his 
observations  are  very  desultory,  and  that  they  embrace  a  considerable 
variety  of  subjects;  we  must  add  a  supplementary  opinion  of  our 
own,  that  they  are  not  always  very  much  to  the  point.  When 
now  and  then  an  opportunity  offers  of  furnishing  some  information 
not  altogether  second-hand  or  hackneyed,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
chapter  on  Lord  Ilchester's  unique  and  jealously  guarded  swan- 
nery at  Abbotsbury,  not  much  advantage  is  taken  of  it.  There  is 
a  great  want  of  anecdotes  also ;  and  a  sporting  writer  without 
some  power  of  anecdote  is  poor  indeed.  But  it  appears  from 
"  Idstone's  "  preface  that  his  papers  have  given  satisfaction  to  a 
great  many  people,  both  within  and  without  the  circle  of  his  own 
acquaintance ;  and  we  may  therefore  congratulate  Lini  on  having 
obtained  the  ear  of  friends  and  strangers  of  a  contented  disposition 
and  wlio  are  thankful  for  small  mercies, 
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IT  is  not  unpleasing  by  way  of  change  to  light  upon  one  of 
tliose  old-fashioned  historical  novels  which  would  seem  to  have 
almost  entirely  given  way  to  the  modern  sensational  school.  It 
too  often  happened,  indeed,  that  a  man  pretended  to  write  an 
historical  novel  when  he  was  quite  ignorant  of  history ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  were  writers  who  made  a  more  or  less  careful 
study  of  the  period  of  which  they  treated.  Sir  Walter  Scott  cer- 
tainly greatly  increased  the  range  of  the  ordinary  Englishman's 
historical  reading,  who,  till  he  wrote,  had  had,  according  to  the 
well-known  story,  but  one  history  of  England — namely,  that 
written  by  William  Shakspeare.  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  for  in- 
stance, in  its  description  of  the  apprentices  of  London,  must  have 
given  to  a  vast  number  of  readers  a  knowledge  of  bygone 
times  which  they  scarcely  could  have  got  even  if  they  had 
been  readers  of  the  regular  histories.  Again,  Woodstock,  Peveril 
of  the  Peak,  and  Old  Mortality,  must  have  helped  to  open  up  a 
century  which,  while  Lord  Macaulay's  History,  more  interesting 
than  any  novel,  was  as  yet  unwritten,  was  to  the  mass  of  ordinary 
readers  almost  unknown.  It  may  be  quite  true  that  the  only 
history  that  can  be  safely  studied  in  Shakspeare's  plays  is  the 
history  of  the  Elizabethan  times,  and  that,  diligent  student 
though  Scott  may  have  been  of  antiquity,  he  has  nevertheless  cast 
over  it  an  air  of  romance  in  which  the  truth  by  no  means  stands 
forth  as  sharply  and  as  clearly  as  it  ought.  Nevertheless  a  man 
who  knows  his  Shakspeare  and  his  Scott  has  on  the  one  hand 
gained  a  real  insight  into  history,  and  has  on  the  other  hand, 
in  all  likelihood,  become  eager  to  know  more  of  times  which  the 
play-writer  and  the  romance- writer  have  brought  so  near  to  him. 
bo  long,  indeed,  as  a  writer  of  stories  really  understands  that 
form  of  human  nature  which  he  is  trying  to  delineate,  we  do  not 
know  that  it  is  of  much  importance  whether  the  characters  whom 
he  brings  on  his  stage  ever  played  their  part  iu  the  world's  history, 
or  are  the  coinage  of  his  brain.  A  character  which  from  its  con- 
tradictions is  altogether  impossible  is  almost  equally  offensive 
whether  it  be  called  historical  or  is  acknowledged  to  be  fictitious. 
A  character  like  the  Cromwell  iu  Mr.  Wills's  play  of  Charles  I. 
would  equally  excite  our  laughter  if  the  scene  had  been  laid  in 
some  Arabian  Court  where  the  author  had  pretended  to  represent 
some  leader  of  those  Puritans  of  the  East,  the  sect  of  the  Waha- 
bees.  And  yet  when  we  consider  how  carefully  most  people  are 
spoilt  for  the  enjoyment  of  history  by  the  dull  and  worthless 
books  that  are  forced  on  them  in  their  childhood,  it  is  perhaps 
a  happy  thing  when  a  writer  who  really  knows  something  of  his 
subject  manages,  under  the  disguise  of  a  storyteller,  to  afford 
not  a  little  historical  knowledge.  Just  as  there  are  many  people 
who  always  associate  sleepiness  with  sermons,  so  are  there  others 
who  always  associate  dulness  with  histories.  It  may  perhaps  be 
almost  a  hopeless  task  to  cure  people  of  this  feeling  as  regards 
sermons,  but  there  is  a  chance  that  the  great  novelists  may  do 
something  for  history. 

At  all  events  there  is  one  service  which  can  be  rendered  by 
competent  writers  at  the  present  day.  While  our  Empire  is 
so  vast,  and  the  nations  that  we  have  to  deal  with  are  so 
many,  our  sympathies,  necessarily  imperfect  as  they  must  be, 
with  the  various  races  that  are  subject  to  us,  may  be  quickened, 
while  our  knowledge  may  be  no  less  widened,  by  the  skilful 
and  judicious  story-writer.  It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate 
the  services  that  the  novelist  has  rendered  in  making  different 
classes  of  Englishmen  understand  each  other.  No  doubt,  with 
all  the  good  done,  a  great  deal  of  harm  has  been  also  done 
by  writers  who  wrote  iu  all  the  prejudice  of  ignorance.  Never- 
theless, very  much  of  the  kindly  feeling  which,  in  spite  of 
strikes  and  iock-outs,  exists  between  all  classes  in  this  country, 
must  injustice  be  assigned  to  those  authors  who,  before  they 
began  writing,  first  studied  the  classes  about  which  they 
wrote.  We  are  always  glad  to  see  the  novelist's  art  not  confined 
to  this  country,  but  taking  a  wider  range.  Especially  are  we  glad 
to  see  this  when  it  is  what  we  call  an  interior  as  well  as  a 
subject  race  that  we  find  carefully  described.  The  storyteller 
can  set  before  us  a  life  which  neither  the  historian,  nor  the  writer 
of  Government  Keports,  nor  the  newspaper  Correspondent,  ever 
represents;  and  by  following  the  fortunes  and  painting  the  hopes 
and  fears,  the  joys  and  troubles,  the  everyday  life  of  one  family, 
he  can  give  us  a  c(msiderablo  insight  into  a  whole  nation. 
Who  can  tell  what  Defoe  did  towards  giving  tho  civilized  world 
a  kinder  and  a  juster  appreciation  of  savages  by  his 
liohiriKon  Crusoe?  lie  disguises  nothing  of  tho  hideous  side 
of  their  character,  he  sets  forth  their  cannibalism  iu  all  its  hate- 
fulness.  But  by  his  exquisite  picture  of  Friday's  love  and  faith- 
fulness— cannibal  though  he  too  had  been — ho  made  men  feel 
that  there  was  many  a  Friday  to  be  found,  if  only  there  were 
liobinson  Crusoes  to  find  him.  Wo  cannot  but  bo  glad,  there- 
fore, that  a  man  who  has  Colonel  Meadows  Taylor's  knowledge  of 
India  should  have  written  a  story  of  Indian  life  which,  while  by 
its  interest  it  will  attract  the  general  reader,  will  at  the  same  time 
go  far  to  correct  in  him  tho  vulgar  notions  which  ho  has  most  likely 
formed  of  tho  races  that  wo  rule  in  that  vast  country.  What  Dr. 
Hunter's  admirable  works  will  do  for  the  student,  such  a  story  as 
Aieela  will  to  sonio  oxU^nt  do  for  those  who  are  willing  to  read^  but 
scarcely  willing  to  think.  We  would  especially  commend  it  to 
.  the  attention  of  those  young  men  who,  wliilo  pniteiuliiig  to  help 
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their  country  in  ruling  India,  are  by  their  insolence,  which  arises 
from  foolish  prejudices,  rendering  the  task  of  government  tenfold 
as  hard  as  it  need  be.  No  man  can  be  a  greater  enemy  to  hia 
country  than  he  who  in  India  treats  a  native  with  insolence 
merely  because  he  is  a  native.  Men  who,  like  Colonel  Taylor, 
have  for  years  taken  part  in  governing  India,  are  but  rarely, 
if  ever,  heard,  even  among  Englishmen,  to  speak  harshly  of 
those  whom  they  have  governed.  But  young  officers,  silly 
women,  and  commercial  men,  young  and  old,  too  often  treat  their 
fellow-subjects  of  the  Queen  in  such  a  way  as  to  go  far 
to  excuse,  if  not  to  justify,  a  mutiny.  Among  those  too  who 
never  go  to  India,  though  the  prejudice  against  the  natives  is  not 
nearly  so  strong,  it  nevertheless  exists  alongside  with  that 
ignorance  whence  it  springs.  How  many  there  are  who  only 
know  of  the  treacherous  side  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  altogether 
forget  the  faithfulness,  not  only  of  men  here  and  there,  but  of 
whole  tribes  and  whole  nations.  How  many  there  are  who  look 
upon  the  Hindoos  as  universally  plunged  in  the  grossest  idolatry, 
and  are  utterly  unaware  that  in  their  case  too  might  be  written  a 
Tale  of  a  Tub  ;  and  that,  though  they  have  a  Peter  whose  coat  is 
overgrown  with  ornaments,  the  coat  itself  is  sound  and  simple 
enough,  while  they  have  also  had  their  Martin  and  their  Jack.  In 
an  ordinary  lecture-room,  or  before  a  congregation  listening  to  a 
missionary  sermon  in  a  church,  nothing,  we  would  venture  to  say, 
would  be  too  wild  to  assert  of  the  natives  of  India.  Every  person 
present  in  all  probability  believes  that  the  natives  are  all  Hindoos, 
and  every  person  present  in  all  probability  believes  that  all  Hindoos 
are  alike.  He  has  in  his  mind  some  indefinite  notion  of  a  man 
who  combines  outside  submissiveness  and  gentleness  with  inside 
cruelty  and  treachery.  He  is  utterly  unaware  that  India  is  in- 
habited by  races  far  more  distinct  than  French  and  German,  and 
with  his  want  of  imagination  he  cannot  bring  home  to  himself  that 
among  each  race  are  to  be  found  men  of  all  characters.  He 
would  stare  to  be  told  that  some  of  the  greatest  races 
that  we  govern  in  the  East  are  our  own  kinsfolk,  and 
that  the  Hindoo,  whom  he  perhaps  calls  a  "  nigger,"  can  claim 
a  blood  relationship  with  us  which  the  Hungarian  noble  does  not 
possess. 

Such  facts  as  these  it  is  that  Colonel  Taylor  in  the  course 
of  his  narrative  brings  home  to  his  readers.  Though  his  story  is 
laid  at  the  time  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  he  yet,  we  are  glad  to  say, 
has  "  purposely  avoided  the  sickening  details  of  pitiless  massacre 
and  suffering."  He  has  done  wisely  in  leaving  to  the  historian  to 
tell  that  horrible  story  which  must  indeed  be  told,  and  has  himself 
kept  to  a  scene  where  the  tide  of  mutiny  did  indeed  break,  but 
broke  with  far  lessened  force.  In  his  younger  days,  when  he  wrote 
his  Confessions  of  a  Thug,  we  doubt  whether  he  would  have  been  so 
moderate.  The  more  real  suffering  a  man  has  seen  the  less  he 
cares  to  talk  or  write  about  it ;  smd  while  a  young  writer  delights 
in  imagining  horrors  which  he  has  never  known,  an  old  writer,  so 
far  from  calling  on  his  imagination,  is  unwilling  to  call  even  on  his 
memory  for  representations  of  what  is  to  him  full  of  pain.  Colonel 
Taylor's  old  admirers,  however,  need  not  fear  that  his  story  is  of 
too  gentle  an  order.  It  opens  with  a  murder,  "  a  case  of  Dacoity 
tried  by  me,"  as  he  says,  "  in  my  district  court  in  1855."  Seeta, 
the  young  widow  of  the  murdered  man,  a  wealthy  Hindoo  gold- 
smith, is  the  heroine  of  the  tale.  It  is  in  the  following  manner 
that  she  is  described  at  the  time  she  appeared  to  the  Hon.  Cyril 
Brandon,  the  hero : — 

The  large  dewy  ej'es  were  soft  and  pleading,  but  not  irresolute,  and  the 
girl  was  quite  calm.  Seeta  had  dressed  herself  in  a  rich  Bilk  saree  of  a 
green  colour,  shot  with  crimson,  which  had  heavy  borders  and  ends  of  gold 
thread,  and  the  end,  which  she  had  passed  over  her  head,  fell  on  her  right 
arm  and  contrasted  vividly  with  its  fair  colour  and  rounded  outline.  If  her 
features  were  not  exactly  regular,  they  were  very  sweet  and  full  of  ex- 
pression ;  her  eyes  were  large  and  soft,  of  that  clear  dark  brown  which,  like 
a  dog's,  is  always  so  loving  and  true.  If  the  mouth  were  a  shade  too  full 
for  exact  symmetry,  it  was  mobile  and  expressive,  and  the  curves  of  the 
upper  lip  constantly  varied.  For  a  native  woman,  Cyril  Brandon  had  never 
seen  any  one  so  fair  or  of  so  tender  a  tone  of  colour.  Such,  he  remembered, 
were  many  of  the  lovely  women  of  Titian's  pictures — a  rich  golden  olive, 
with  a  bright  carnation  tint  rising  under  the  skin — and  Sceta's  was  like 
them.  One  in  particular  came  to  his  memory  like  a  flash — the  wife  of  the 
Due  d'Avalos,  in  the  Louvre  picture  ;  or  Titian's  Daughter,  carrying  fruits 
and  flowers,  at  Berlin.  He  could  not  see  much  of  Secta's  figure  ;  but  tho 
small,  graceful  head,  the  rounded  arm,  the  tiny  foot,  the  graceful  movement 
of  the  neck,  and  her  springy  lithe  step  as  she  had  entered  the  tent,  assured 
him  that  it  could  not  be  less  beautiful  than  the  face. 

Ho  falls  in  love  with  her  and  marries  her,  to  the  great  dis- 
gust of  most  of  the  English  ladies  of  the  station,  and  to  the 
regret  of  his  best  frientls.  Tliose,  however,  who,  regardless  of 
race,  could  discover  in  Seeta  tho  noble  qualities  with  which  she 
was  gifted,  came  more  and  more  to  see  that  Brandon  had  chosen 
well,  while  all  doubt  passed  away  when  she  thrust  herself  between 
hor  husband  and  tho  arm  of  a  fanatic  and  received  tho  fatal 
stroke  of  a  dagger  that  was  meant  for  him.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  confess  that  wo  wish  that  tho  assassin's  stroke  had  not  served 
tho  double  purpose  of  showing  the  faithfulness  unto  death  of  a 
Hindoo  woman  and  also  of  clearing  her  out  of  tho  way  for  a 
second  and  an  Englisli  wife  for  the  hero.  Intorosling  as  is  Seeta, 
scarcely  less  interesting  arc  that  "  grand  old  man  "  her  father, 
and  her  good  old  Aunt  J'^lla.  In  fact,  with  tho  exception  of  the 
parts  wheio  tho  fanatic  is  brought  in— which  are  somewhat  ovor- 
ilone — tho  whole  account  of  the  natives  will  bo  found  full  of 
interest  by  tho  general  reader.  Tho  least  satisfactory  part  of  tho 
story  is  the  description  given  of  some  coarse  Englishwomen,  whose 
vulgarity  ia  dwelt  upon  till  it  becomes  wenrisome.  Tho  author 
has  made  a  mistake,  too,  iu  introducing  in  tho  last  chapter  a  new  - 
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cliaracter,  simply  with  the  view  of  killing  him  off.  Any  one  who 
is  to  die  in  the  third  volume  should  enter  at  latest  in  the  second. 
If  it  was  necessary  for  the  dignity  of  the  story  that  the  Hon. 
Cyril  Brandon  should  become  Lord  Hylton,  surely  his  elder 
brother  might  have  been  killed  off  in  a  paragraph.  However, 
we  must  not  end  by  dwelling  on  the  defects  of  a  work  which  has 
great  merits  as  a  story,  and  which  will,  we  trust,  in  the  author's 
words,  lead  many  who  read  it  "  to  follow  Cyril  Brandon's  example 
in  professing  a  faith  in  the  people  they  govern,  which  leads  to 
kindliness  and  courtesy  of  speech  and  of  manner." 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

THE  name  of  Herr  von  Miihler  *,  late  Minister  of  Worship  in 
Prussia,  has  long  been  notorious  for  illiherality  of  every  kind. 
Such  a  character,  at  all  events,  implies  the  merit  of  consistency — a 
quality  always  respectable,  and  not  the  less  likely  to  be  regarded 
when  it  is  not  the  consistency  of  an  isolated  enthusiast,  but  of  a 
Minister,  or  even  an  ex-Minister,  with  a  considerable  section 
of  public  opinion  at  his  back.  We  are  glad,  therefore,  that 
Herr  von  Miihler  should  have  availed  himself  of  his  present  ex- 
emption from  official  cares  to  expound  in  his  clear  and  methodical 
style  his  ideas  respecting  secular  and  ecclesiastical  polity,  thus 
enabling  us  to  judge  for  ourselves  touching  the  evil  report_ which 
has  gone  forth  concerning  him.  We  find  the  antagonism  _  of 
Liberals  most  fully  justified;  but,  in  spite  of  the  occasional  unction 
of  his  phraseology,  we  find  at  the  same  time  Herr  von  Miihler  less 
of  a  pietist  than  we  had  anticipated,  but  more  of  a  lawyer — formal, 
exact,  and  pedantic.  Going  back  to  the  origin  of  things,  he  bases 
Lis  whole  system  on  a  maxim  more  consonant  to  law  than  to 
equity,  that  the  creature  has  no  claim  upon  the  Creator.  From 
this  edifying  principle,  which  we  should  have  supposed  to  be  con- 
fined to  Mr.  Palgrave's  Wahabees,  the  rest  follows  naturally 
enough.  The  sole  admitted  fountain  of  right  being  the  un- 
restrained will  of  arbitrary  and  irresistible  power,  the  only  pure 
and  perfect  system  of  administration  is  the  theocratic.  But,  theo- 
cracy being  for  the  present  in  abeyance,  we  are  fain  to  make 
a  shift  with  absolutism,  so  guided  and  prompted,  however,  by  a 
divine  code  drawn  up  with  the  minutest  precision,  as  scarcely  to 
be  distinguishable  from  theocracy  itself.  The  observance  of  this 
body  of  regulations  discriminates  absolutism  from  despotism. 
Legitimacy  and  divine  right  are  things  of  course.  Constitu- 
tional monarchy  (Herr  von  Miihler  himself  having  sworn  allegi- 
ance to  it)  is  acknowledged  as  an  authorised  form  of  government ; 
but  the  degree  of  Herr  von  Miihler's  attachment  to  it  may  be 
estimated  from  the  vehemence  of  his  objections  against  administer- 
ing the  constitutional  oath  to  the  army,  and  from  his  repudi- 
ation of  Ministerial  responsibility,  except  to  the  ruler.  He 
admits  that  the  sovereign  himself  may  commit  wrong,  but  he 
is  silent  as  to  the  remedy.  As  for  persons  who  reject  the  author's 
views,  they  are  simply  nuisances.  If  their  opposition  extends  to 
the  length  of  rejecting  his  religion,  they  may  be  tolerated  in  the 
State,  but  can  have  no  share  in  the  administration  of  it,  nor  can 
they  enter  into  intimate  relations  with  their  fellow-citizens.  The 
marriage  of  a  Christian  with  a  non-Christian,  for  example, 
cannot  be  permitted  on  any  account.  In  fact,  the  author  seems  to 
have  not  the  smallest  perception  of  natural  right,  or  of  the 
binding  force  of  obligation  other  than  as  created  by  the  enact- 
ment of  external  authority.  A  clear-headed,  narrow-souled 
literalist,  consistent,  logical,  and  by  no  means  contemptible  as 
a  writer,  he  is  exactly  the  man  to  render  the  world  the  un- 
designed service  of  forcing  into  prominence  the  irreconcilable  con- 
trariety between  the  mere  prescriptions  of  tradition  and  the 
entire  genius  of  modem  civilization. 

A  preface  to  the  last  edition  of  Strauss's  recent  work  t  has  also 
been  issued  as  an  independent  publication.  If  we  may  credit 
recent  reports  from  Germany,  "  The  Old  Faith  and  the  New," 
though  extensively  read,  has  encountered  disparagement  from 
society,  and  contradiction  from  the  press.  The  author's  candour 
has  stood  in  its  way  ;  conservatives  in  politics  dislike  his  reli'gion, 
and  sympathizers  with  his  advanced  theology,  who  would  other- 
wise have  made  a  hero  of  him,  are  offended  by  his  political  con- 
servatism. The  apparent  consequence  is,  that  while  Herr  Strauss 
may  pride  himself  upon  a  wide  circulation,  he  has  hardly  obtained 
a  single  individual  suffrage  on  which  his  good  sense  will  allow  him 
to  place  any  considerable  value.  The  matter  will  not  be  mended 
when  the  professional  theologians  take  him  up,  and  point  out  the 
sweeping  character  of  many  of  his  assertions,  and  his  habit  of 
assuming  as  proved  what  is  in  fact  still  the  subject  of  investiga- 
tion. With  all  this,  a  sufficient  balance  will  remain  to  his  credit 
to  have  justified  a  more  dignified  consciousness  of  the  fact,  and 
might  have  expected  less  wincing  of  mortified  irritation 
wnder  the  attacks  of  assailants  of  inferior  note.  The  assaults 
which  he  appears  chiefly  anxious  to  repel  are  not  those  pro- 
ceeding from  the  side  of  dogmatic  orthodoxy,  but  from  that  of 
philosophical  nescience,  of  which  Du  Bois-Reymond's  recent 
scientitic  deliverance  has  supplied  the  text.  The  style  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  writer's  usual  purity  and  felicity ;  his  can- 
dour and  conviction  are  unmistakably  apparent ;  and  the  brochure 


'  Grundlinien  einer  Philosophie  der  Staati-  untl  Rechtslchre  nach  evange- 
lischen  Frinzipien.  Von  H.  von  Miihler.  Berlin:  Wiegandt  &  Grieben. 
London :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

t  -ftm  Nachwort  ah  Vorwort  zu  den  neuen  Auflagen  meiner  Schrift :  Der 
oltK  und  der  neue  Glaube,  Von  D.  F.  Strauss.  Bonn  :  E.  Strauss.  London  : 
Asher  &  Co. 


might  ranlc  as  a  successful  apologia  but  for  its  too  visible  self- 
consciousness. 

Keini's /e«<s  <)/■  Nazara*  is  probably  an  object  of  disdain  to 
Herr  Strauss,  yet  he  might  learn  from  it  the  inestimable  worth  of 
the  power  to  reproduce  details  in  a  concrete  form.  Strauss,  in 
his  preface,  refers  to  the  objections  urged  against  the  paleness  and 
feebleness  of  his  biographical  portraiture,  and  excuses  himself  by 
the  imperfection  of  his  materials.  It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to 
him  that  the  fault  may  be  in  himself,  that  the  analytic  and  the 
constructive  faculties  do  not  necessarily  coexist  in  the  same  person, 
that  it  is  possible  to  be  much  of  an  historical  critic  and  too  little 
of  an  historian.  Dr.  Keim  is  not,  like  Strauss,  a  man  of  genius. 
Yet,  while  conceding  most  of  the  demands  of  criticism,  he  has 
produced  a  really  vital  delineation  of  his  subject.  This  remark  is 
even  more  applicable  to  the  present  abridgment  of  his  work  than 
to  the  book  in  its  original  form,  the  sense  of  reality  being  favoured 
by  condensation,  and  the  spirit  of  the  professional  theologian,  from 
whatever  cause,  being  less  apparent. 

Dr.  W.  Gass's  "  Symbolik  "  of  the  Greek  Church  t  is  a  valuable 
book,  to  be  recommended  both  on  account  of  the  copiousness 
and  the  judicious  distribution  of  its  material.  It  takes  the  leading 
articles  of  the  Oriental  creed  seriatim,  dwelling  more  particularly 
on  those  which  have  formed  the  subjects  of  important  ecclesiastical 
controversies.  Perhaps  the  most  generally  interesting  portion  of 
the  work  is  the  full  exposition  of  the  views  put  forth  by  leading 
Greek  controversialists,  such  as  Photius,  Metrophanes,  and  Petrua 
Mogilas,  who  are  but  little  known  in  the  West.  The  general 
tendency  of  the  work  is  favourable  to  the  Greek  Church  as  repre- 
senting the  principle  of  nationality  in  religious  organization,  and 
it  has  evident  affinities  with  the  course  of  thought  which  has 
given  birth  to  the  Old  Catholic  movement. 

The  late  Carl  Twesten  J,  distinguished  as  a  public  man  of  re- 
markable spirit  and  independence,  left  behind  him  a  work  of  con- 
siderable extent  upon  the  religious,  political,  and  social  ideas  of 
antique  civilization.  Intended  to  have  also  comprised  the  Hellenic 
world,  the  book  did  not  advance  beyond  a  summary  of  the  leading 
principles  which  determined  the  organization  of  India,  Egypt,  and 
the  Persian  and  Assyrian  peoples.  The  introduction  shows  the 
author  to  have  written  in  the  spirit  of  the  Positive  philosophy, 
but  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  facts  he  adduces  seems  in- 
disputable, and  no  school  of  thought  is  likely  seriously  to  impugn 
the  general  accuracy  of  his  conclusions.  The  work,  in  a  word,  though 
less  strikingly  original  than  was  intended  by  the  writer,  or  ia 
supposed  by  the  editor,  is  commendable  as  a  general  view  of  an 
extensive  and  interesting  field  of  inquiry. 

Although  the  names  of  Grotefend  and  Lassen  are  recorded  in 
the  list  of  the  scholars  by  whom  the  decipherment  of  the  Persian 
cuneiform  inscriptions  has  been  promoted,  the  Assyrian  depart- 
ment of  the  subject,  which  is  by  far  the  most  interesting,  is  as  yet 
little  indebted  to  the  scholars  of  Germany.  This  neglect,  un- 
accountable on  the  part  of  a  nation  usually  so  forward  in  every 
department  of  philological  research,  seems  at  last  about  to  yield  to 
a  spirit  of  inquiry.  Dr,EberhardSchrader'svolume,the  "Cuneiform 
Inscriptions  and  the  Old  Testament"  §,  is  a  most  intelligent  and 
acceptable  exposition  of  the  mutual  relation  of  these  venerable  docu- 
ments, taking  up  one  by  one  all  the  passages  in  the  latter  which  have 
been  in  any  way  illustrated  by  the  former,  and  giving,  not  merely 
a  version  of  the  inscription,  but  its  ipsissima  verba  according  to  the 
best  system  of  transliteration.  All  these  inscriptions  have  been  al- 
ready published;  but  the  collection  of  them  with  especial  reference 
to  the  Scriptures  is  the  especial  merit  of  Dr.  Schrader,  and  while  his 
translations  substantially  agree  with  those  of  his  predecessors,  he 
proves  himself  no  servile  copyist.  The  general  result  of  his  investi- 
gations is  highly  favourable  to  the  substantial  historical  accuracy 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  miraculous  element  apart.  Biblical 
chronology,  indeed,  is  found  to  some  extent  irreconcilable  with 
the  monuments,  Ahab  being  placed  about  forty  years  too  early ; 
the  difference,  however,  continually  diminishes  until  the  two  lines 
of  dates  finally  converge.  On  the  other  hand,  the  much  impugned 
accuracy  of  tlie  Chronicles  as  regards  the  captivity  of  Manasseh 
derives  considerable  support  from  the  inscriptions,  though  the 
question  is  not  yet  beyond  controversy.  One  of  Dr.  Schrader's 
most  interesting  chapters  is  that  on  the  expedition  of  Sennacherib 
against  Hezekiah,  where  he  argues  with  great  force  against  the 
hypothesis  of  tivo  invasions.  Another  relates  to  the  famous  in- 
scription of  Nebuchadnezzar  upon  the  occasion  of  the  restoration  and 
completion  of  an  ancient  unfinished  tower — the  Birs  Nimrud  no 
doubt,  in  which  Oppert  imagined  himself  to  have  discovered  an 
allusion  to  the  story  of  Babel.  The  words,  however,  which  this 
eminent  scholar  interpreted  of  the  universal  deluge  merely  referto  the 
dilapidation  of  the  bricks  of  the  edifice  by  exposure  to  the  weather. 
An  appendix  contains  a  very  useful  list  of  the  Ninevite  archives, 
which  would  have  been  more  useful  still  if  the  accessions  of  the 
contemporary  sovereigns  had  been  registered  in  a  parallel  column, 
and  a  glossary  of  Assyrian  words  in  Roman  and  Hebrew 
characters.   

*  Geseliichte  Jesu  nach  den  Ergebnissen  hcutiger  Wissenschaft.  Ueber- 
sichtlich  eizahlt  von  Dr.  Theodor  Keim.  Dritte  Bearbeitung.  Zurich  : 
Orell,  Fiissli,  &  Co.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

t  Sijmhulih  der  griechischen  Kirche.  Von  Dr.  W.  Gass.  Berlin  :  Reimer. 
London  :  Asher  Sc  Co. 

J  Die  religilisen,  politisclien  und  Socialcn  Ideen  der  asiatischen  Cultur- 
volher  und  der  Aegypler  in  Hirer  historisclten  Entivicltelung.  Von  CarlTwesten. 
Hcrausgegebcn  von  Prof.  M.  Lazarus,  a  Bde.  Berlin  :  Dummler,  London  : 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

§  Die  lieilinschriften  und  das  Alte  Testament.  Von  Eberhard  Schrader. 
Giesscn  :  Ricker.   London  :  Asher  &  Co. 
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Dr.  Otto  Gilbert's  investigation  into  the  period  of  the  Athenian 
festival  of  Diouysus  *  is  very  abstruse ;  but  his  theory  fortunately 
admits  of  being  summed  up  with  brevity.  It  is  "that  the  Lensea 
and  Anthesteria  are  identical,  and  belong  to  the  rural  Dionysia." 

H.  Heydemanu's  t  description  of  the  antique  vases  in  the  National 
Museum  of  Naples  must  be  a  work  of  extreme  value  to  archseolo- 
gists.  More  than  four  thousand  objects  are  described  with  all  de- 
sirable fulness,  yet  in  a  highly  condensed  style.  The  value  of  the 
work  is  much  enhanced  by  an  excellent  index. 

H.  Schiller's  "  History  of  the  Roman  Empire  under  Nero  "  |  is 
a  heavy  book  in  every  sense  of  the  word ;  but  it  is  also  one  emi- 
nently distinguished  by  diligence,  knowledge,  and  good  sense. 
The  author  finds  little  reason  to  depart  from  the  traditional  esti- 
mate of  Nero's  character,  only  that  he  justly  lays  more  stress  upon  his 
congenital  weakness  than  upon  his  possibly  fortuitous  depravity. 
He  finds  the  Empire  to  have  been  in  the  main  well  administered 
under  him,  and  rationally  accounts  for  the  phenomenon  by  sup- 
posing the  Emperor  to  have  in  general  abstained  from  meddling 
with  the  government.  The  most  interesting  part  of  the  book  is 
the  copious  and  discriminating  survey  of  the  general  condition  of 
the  Roman  world  under  Nero — political,  social,  and  intellectual. 

The  purpose  of  Dr.  Rauch's  work  on  the  unity  of  the  human 
race  ||  is  to  assert  this  theory,  and  to  extenuate  the  numerous  physio- 
logical objections  which  seem  opposed  to  it.  Little  value  can  be 
attached  to  the  book,  which,  though  skilfully  arranged  to  simulate 
a  result  attained  by  independent  research,  is  in  reality  little  else 
than  a  compilation  from  such  observations  of  travellers  and 
naturalists  as  appear  favourable  to  the  writer's  views.  His  decided 
antagonism  to  Darwin  at  first  seems  singular  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  unity  of  the  human  race  is  more  defensible  on  the 
Darwinian  hypothesis  than  on  any  other,  if  it  be  not  a  necessary 
consequence  of  it.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  Dr.  Ranch  is 
entirely  actuated  by  theological  considerations.  He  is  also,  we  are 
sorry  to  add,  unfair  enough  to  produce  isolated  passages  from 
authors  opposed  to  him  when  these  seem  to  make  for  his  views, 
without  giving  any  hint  of  the  general  tenor  of  their  opinions. 

Paranaguail,  a  large  bay  in  the  south  of  Brazil,  according  to 
the  native  geographers,  is  "  picturesque,  enchanting,  sinuous, 
adorned  with  islands,  encircled  with  verdant  mountains,  abound- 
ing in  precious  woods,  full  of  game  of  all  descriptions,  and  the 
resort  of  foreigners  attracted  by  the  mildness  and  hospitality 
of  the  inhabitants."  Herr  Julius  Platzmann's  record  of  his 
long  residence  in  this  fascinating  spot,  couched  in  the  form 
of  letters  to  his  friends  at  home,  may  be  defined  as  a  series  of 
variations  upon  this  alluring  description,  with  a  large  infusion 
of  the  element  of  natural  history.  In  fact,  for  a  traveller  of 
modest  pretensions,  simple  tastes,  and  active  habits,  Paranagua 
would  appear  to  be  one  of  the  most  delightful  residences  in  the 
world.  Beauty  crowds  upon  beauty  in  the  author's  pages,  and  the 
effect  of  such  accumulated  opulence  is  bewilderment,  almost  in- 
toxication, such  as  must  usually  attend  the  attempt  to  render  the 
gorgeous  luxuriance  of  tropical  nature.  It  is  a  relief  when  this 
oppressive  splendour  is  chequered  by  scientific  details  concerning 
rare  plants  and  animals,  or  notes  of  sport,  although  these  are  fre- 
quently romantic  enough,  as  when  the  writer  describes  an  expedi- 
tion to  shoot  tapirs  in  myrtle  groves  by  moonlight,  close  upon  "  the 
beached  verge"  of  the  measureless  Atlantic.  On  the  whole,  the  gene- 
ral impression  is  that  Herr  Platzmann  has  had  a  rare  piece  of  good 
fortune,  which  he  has  most  thoroughly  deserved.  His  energy  and 
cheerfulness,  his  love  of  science  and  keen  sense  of  natural  beauty, 
produce  the  most  favourable  impression.  He  appears  to  have 
found  the  natives  kind,  helpful,  and  hospitable  people,  and  if  the 
recently  exported  Warwickshire  agriculturists  fare  as  well  as  he 
has  done,  they  will  not  do  amiss.  Dinner,  he  says,  usually  con- 
sists of  black  beans  (  feijoes)  stewed  along  with  sun-dried  beef, 
bacon,  the  crown  of  the  palmetto  (with  the  look  of  a  Jerusalem 
artichoke  and  the  fiavour  of  asparagus),  roots,  and  slices  of  gourd. 
Oranges  are  never  wanting,  and  wild  fowl,  fish,  and  systers  are 
frequent  additions  to  the  meal.  The  climate  would  seem  to  bo 
by  no  means  insalubrious. 

Julius  Rodenberg's  little  vplume  of  English  travel**  is  a  col- 
lection of  miscellaneous  papeVs  published  at  various  periods,  all 
characterized  by  a  lively  style  and  a  cheerful  spirit.  Some  of  them, 
such  as  those  on  the  Canterbury  pilgrimages  and  London  in  Shak- 
spoarc'a  time,  are  of  a  partly  historical  character  ;  others,  .such  as 
the  pleasant  .sketch  of  an  autumn  trip  to  the  Lakes,  describe  the 
writer's  own  impressions  as  a  tourist  in  this  country. 

It  was  a  happy  id(ia  of  J  Icrr  Moritz  Thausing's  ft  to'render  the 
letters  aud  diaries  of  Albert  Diircr  into  modern  German.  The 
simplicity  of  tho  original  being  rather  innate  in  the  writer  than 
(lopiuiding  on  mere  peculiarities  of  diction,  and  the  translation 
having  moreover  been  performed  with  excellent  taste,  tho  result 


•  JJie  feiitztil  ilea  attiiclten  JHonysien.  Von  Otto  Gilbert.  Gottingen : 
Vuudcnlio<;ck  &  Uuprcclit.    London  :  Williams  &  Noigiite. 

\  Die  VnKensnmmlutKien  tins  Musen  Nazumah  zn  Ncapel.  Beschricben  von 
11.  Iluydoiiiann.    liurlin  :  Ileiincr.    J^undoa  :  Aiiher  &  Co. 

X  (Jticliirhic  fin  Uiiminclien  Kiiiseirticlis  unter  tier  Jirtiiminp  del  Nero. 
Von  Hcrnmnn  (Schiller,    licrlin  :  VVciduiann.    J^onilon  :  Aalier  Co. 

[I  Die  Kinlieil  ib  s  Mcnachrnyciiclilcchtcii.  Von  1'.  M.  Knuch.  Augsburg  : 
iJiitscli.   I.onilon  :  Anhcr  Ik  Co. 

\  Am  iter  Jiai  vim  I'aranaiju6,  Von  Julius  Plntzmann.  Leipzig: 
Tcabhcr.    London  :  T rUbncr. 

*•  Sluilienreiien  in  Knijland.  Jiilder  auB  Vergangcnheit  und  Gc^fnwart. 
Von  Julius  Uodenberg.  Leipzig:  Drockhaus.  London:  Williams  & 
Norgate. 

f  f  Dilrer'n  Jiriefe,  TayeltilcJier,  und  Tieime,  etc.  llobcrsctzt  von  Morita 
Tliausiug.    Witn  :  UrauinUllcr.   London:  WilliiiniB  &  Norgatc. 


is  a  perfect  reproduction  of  one  of  the  most  characteristic  examples 
of  a  period  of  transition  from  comparative  barbarism  to  high 
culture — the  dewy  freshness  of  a  clear  dawn.  As  painted  by 
himself  with  transparent  sincerity,  Diirer  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  figures  in  the  history  of  art ;  his  purity  and  earnestness 
of  character  shine  through  all  he  writes,  from  the  homely  details 
of  his  incomings  and  outgoings  to  the  impassioned  strain  of  his 
agitated  forebodings  respecting  the  fate  of  Luther.  The  volume 
is  beautifully  printed,  and  the  editor's  annotations  are  pithy  and 
pertinent. 

H.  Kruse's  tragedy,  Maurice  of  Saxony  *,  is  a  highly  respectable 
performance,  but  does  not  attain  the  level  of  the  poetic  drama. 
Conrad  I.,  a  tragedy  by  F.  Walther  t,  is  little  more  than  a  credit- 
able dramatic  exercise. 

*  Moritz  von  Sachsen.  Trauerspiel.  Von  H.  Kruse.  Leipzig :  Hirzel. 
London  :  Williams  &  Nor^ate. 


f  Konrad  I.  Ein  Trauerspiel. 
London :  Williams  &  Norgate. 


Von  F.  Walther.    Halle :  Lippert 
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CRYSTAL  PALACE.  — PARTICULAR  ATTRACTIONS. 

^  THIS  DAY  and  NEXT  WEEK. 

Saturday  (February  15)— Sixteenth  Saturday  Concert,  at  Three.  First  day  of  Great  Bird 
Show,  Opens  at  Twelve. 

Monday  to  Thursday_rantomimic  Interlude"  Rosalie,"  by  the  Payne  Family,  Sc.,  at  Three; 
followed  by  the  Kew  Masque  "Jack  aud  Jill,"  up  to  the  Trausturmatiou  Scene. 

The  Great  Bird  Sliow  each  Day. 

Friday— Pttatomimic  Interlude  (the  Paynes)  at  Three,  followed  by  "Jack  and  Jill" 
(Opcuins). 

Suturday—Seventeenth  Saturday  Concert,  at  Three. 

Tlic  Fine  Arts  Courts  and  Collections,  including  tlic  Picture  Gallery  (the  Works  on  Sale), 
the  Technological  and  Natural  History  Collections,  all  the  various  illustrations  of  ArttSciouce, 
and  Nature,  and  the  Gardens  and  Park  always  open.   Music  and  Fountains  daily. 

Admission,  Monday  to  Friday,  Is. ;  Saturdays,  as.  Gd.  Guinea  Season  Tickets  fi:«e. 

EDNESDAY  NEXT.— LONDON  BALLAD  CONCERTS, 

St.  Jftmes's  llnll  XTmler  the  Pircction  of  Afr-John  Bo05cy.  Wednesday  Evening  next, 

at  Eight  o'clock.  Ai  lititts  :  Mi--»9  Ktlilli  \V.vime.  Miss  Jcimy  Taitt,  niui  M:i'liiinc  I'atcy  j  Mr. 
Sims  Kceves,  Mr.  NVnlhit'c  WcUs.  and  Mr.  Suutley  :  the  London  Urphcus  Quartett.  I'lano- 
forte,  Mr.  Immanucl  Liehich.  C'onductuis.  Mr.  J.  L.  Ilattou  (ind  Mr.  Lut/.  StalU.t-s.;  Family 
tic^ccts  (for  four).  2l8.:  balcony,  38.;  area. '2s. :  e:allcry  and  orchcstro.  Is.  Tickets  of  ChappcJI  * 
Co.,  New  Bond  Street ;  Aiutin.  St.  James's  Hall  ;  Keith  rroW!jC,&:  Co.;  lluys.Uuyal  Excuougc 
liuiUlin^fB;  and  liooscy  &  Co.,  Holies  Street.  

ivGNER  SOCIETY.— FIRST  CONCERT,  February  19, 

1H7:;,  at  H'.'iO  precisely  Queen's  Concert  Kooms.  Hunovcr  Square  Orchestra  oVEIjthty 

rerformers.  Vocalist.  Herr  I  ran/.  Diencr.  Conductor.  Mr.  Edward  Dannrcuther,  "  Taim- 
luihscr  "  Overture.  I'rayer,  '*  Kien/i.'*  Selection,  "  Lohengrin."  Overture  und  Introduction 
to  Third  Act.  "  Die  Meis'tersinccr  von  Nilrnhcrt;,"  "  Kniaer  Afarseh."   Tickets— Kcscrved.  One 

(ininca;  lJuicservcd,  Uulf-a-Ciuincii  .Stanley  Luciis,  Weber,  S4  New  liond  Street:  Schott. 

!.'/.>  Kei^'cnt  Sti-eet;  A.  Hays,  4  Koyal  Exchange  Kooms;  aad  usual  Agents;  uIm  at  the  Uajiovor 
S(iuarc  Koonis.  _____ 
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Y  SPECIAL  DESIRE.— SIXTH  and  LAST  BRITISH 

ORCUKSTIt  .M,  CONCKKT.Tlnirsdny,  February  20.  St.  James's  Ilall.  Patron,  II. U.ll. 
the  Ilul<i- of  t;i)INHIIHGll.  t'onduitur.  Mr.  (i.  Mount.  Mudauio Klorfnco  I-aVicin.  Miulnme 
I'atcy, Mr.  Vcruoii  lti;fliv,  uikI  Mr.  !<^iHtKv.  I'muolortc,  Mr.J.  Francis  U:uuctt  i  Clarionet, 
Mr.  i.a/.arus.    Stalls,  l(h.  lid  ;  Ticl<ctH^.i<..  anil  Is.,  at  UMlal  Agents.  

ITJOYAL    ACADEMY  of  ARTS,  Burlington  House.— Tho 

-Lt    KXIIIHITION  of  WOllKS  of  the  OLD  MASTERS,  toKCthcr  with  WORKS  of 
DUCEASKl)  AUTIST.Sof  tlic  UltlTlSH  SCIIOOI.,  In  Oil,  Water-Colour,  and  Sculpture,  i« 
NOW  OPEN.   Aduiission  (Horn  11  A.M.  till  Dusk)  Is.  Cataloiiuc,  Cd.   Season '1  ickcts,  ,'>s. 
  JOHN  pnE!^CO'rT_  K  NIG  I  IT,        . ,  j^r  >>>f  a  ry. 

ORE'S  CRE.Vr  PICTURE  of  "CHRIST  LEAVING  tho 


U.IITOUIUM."  with  "Trhimiih  of  Christianity,''  "ChrNtian  Murt>T(i."  "  FrnncofcCA 
ui,"  "Neophyte,"  "Xitaiiia,"  A:c..  at  the  DOKE  GAX.LEUV,  3i  ^cw  Bond  SUcct, 


da  Uiml 

Ti^i  to  Six.   AdniiHiiion,  U. 
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OYAL    SCHOOL   of    MINES,    Jermjn  Street.— 

-l^  I'mH  ssnr  llAMSAY,  J,Iy.I>.,  F. U.S.,  will  commence  n  COURSE -of  THIRTY-SIX 
I  I'CTllKI'S  on  (ilCOl.OtiY,  "u  Monday  next,  I'chrnary  i;,  at  Two  o'clock  ;  to  Iw  continued 
ii'ii  im  li  MiiTccdinK  Tuesday,  Wcdncnday,  Tlimsday,  and  Moiiduy,  at  the  same  hour.  Fee  for 
till-  t^onrBC, 

Professor  (iOonnVE.M.  A.,  will  also  commence  a  COURSE  of  TIIIRTV-SIX  LECTURES 
on  Al'l'l.ll'I)  MIOCIIANICS,  on  Tucsiliiv  next,  the  l«th  initant,  at  Eleven  o'clock  i  to  be 
rontlnucil  im  cnoli  siicccodiiii!  Wednesday,  Thursday,  !•  rlduy,  and  Tuesday,  at  tho  samo  lioup, 
I  c^e  lor  the  course,  i...  _TRKNnAM  REEKS,  ;,'.^,-s(,-qr._ 

riHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.-TWP^LVE  SCIIOLARSIllPa 

\J  Two,  i.wi  Six,  fill  I  Four,  tjo.  Jikcllon.  BcconU  week  iu  May.-Ajiily  to  Ui«  SiiCKit- 
TAUV,  Xl«j  Culkgc,  Clicltculiiuu, 


February  15, 1873.]  The  Saturday  Eeview. 


TRAIOTNG  COURSE  of  LECTURES  and  LESSONS  for 
TEACHERS  COLLEGE  of  PRECEPTORS.  42  Queen  Square.  liloomshury.  W.C. 

The  Council  have  appointed  JOSEPH  PAYNE,  Esci.,  i  .CP.,  tlieir  first  Professor  ot  tlio 

Science  and  Art  of  Education.  „   . 

Professor  PAYNE  will  deliver  Three  conneelcd  COURSES  of  LECTURES  m  1S73,  (iccom- 
p»nied  by  riustrative  Lessons.  Exercises.  Expository  Ke.iilinss.  Discujsions,  rmd  Exnininiiticms. 
with  the  object  of  making  Teachers  familiar  with  the  principles,  practice,  and  history  oi 
Education.  Certilicates  will  be  rntnted  by  tlie  College  to  those  who,  afler  utteuding  all  the 
Three  Courses,  pass  a  satisfactory  tinal  Examination.  .  ™, 

For  particulars  apply  at  the  CuUcue.  Fees,  payable  in  advance,  2i  Guineas  for  the  ihree 
Courses,  or  1  Guiueu  for  any  Single  Course.  ^^^^^  Tl^'^ElU  Secretary.^ 

TRINITY     COLLEGE,     Glenalmond,    Perth,  N.B. 
irnr*)i-Rev.  K.  TIIOKNTON.  D.D.  Oxon. 
A  School  on  the  model  of  the  srrcater  Public  Schools  of  England.  Terms  (incUidin: 
necessary  exiiensel.  1*0  and  90  Guineas,  according  to  age 
ment,  for  Caadidates  for  HolyOrdcrs  —  '  ' 


every 

There  is  also  a'rlicological  Dcpart- 
Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  The  Warden. 


THE  LADIES'  COLLEGE,  Grosveuor  Square,  SOUTH- 
AMPTON.  Founded  by  the  TTamnshire  Association  for  Tromotingr  Female  Edu- 
cation. /'a;ron5— The  BislioD  of  WIXCtlESTliR  ;  Viscount  EVElvriLK  V  ;  Lord  MOR  Tir- 
BROOK.  /*r€sidtnt-ThQ  Ki^ht  Hon.  W.  COWPER-TEMrLK.  M.P.  The  SPliINO 
TER.M  commences  May  1.  Applications  for  the  Prospe-'tus  and  for  Entries  may  be  addressed 
to  the  HOXOUART  SKcfiKTARY.  or  to  the  Lady  Principal,  Miss  Danmkls. 

EV.   C.   BEDFORD,  Allesley,   Coventry.— Careful  PRE- 

PARATION  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.   Age  from  Eight  to  Fourteen. 


R 


rVEE  'Ri<xht  Hev.  Bishop   STALEY  (formerly  Wrangler  and 

J-  Fellow  of  his  CoUese^  wishes  to  receive  TWO  STUDIOUS  "BOYS,  as  Companion 
PupiU  with  his  Son,  aged  Fifteen  Year.?.  Is'o  Village.  Fishinsr.  Buatin?.  Good  Stabling,  &c., 
if  Horses  kept.   Terms,  150  Guineas— Address,  Croxall  Vicarage,  near  Taniworth. 

DUCATION      at      WIESBADEN.  —  FrSulein  HOLZ- 

HAUSER  receives  YOUNG  LADIES  to  Board  and  Ediicate.   Professors  in  resular 

attendance.    Unexceptionable  references  For  Prosiieetiises  apply  to  Lady-Pbincipal,  36 

Kerostrasse,  Wiesbaden  ;  or  to  Mrs.  Stark.  62  Park  Crescent,  Stockwell,  S.W. 

CARDING  SCHOOL,  Seelieim,  near  Coustance,  Baden.— 

Classical  Studies.  Preparntion  for  Commercial.  Naval,  and  Military  Schools.  Limited 
number  of  Pupils.  Terms.  i'fiO  sterlinf;:  a  year.  Parents  are  respectfully  referred  to  Rev.  Ilahn, 
Doctor  of  Theology.  Stuttgart  (Heslach) ;  Ph.  Puulus,  Unt.  Olgastr.  4  Stuttgart;  or  to  the 
Principal.  Fr.  Beitex.  

EXCHANGE.  — The  RECTOR  of  a  lar^e  PARISH,  in  a 
pleasant  and  healthv  neighbourhood  close  to  LONDON,  desires  to  EXCITANGE  for  a 
COUNTRY  PARISH  of  equal  Income.  The  net  Income  is  over  £'J0O.  exchisive  of  Curate's 
Stipend,  and  of  an  excellent  house  and  erounds,  and  there  are  otlier  advantages. — Address, 
ClehicCS,  2o  Chancery  Lane.  W'.C  

H"  YDROP ATI! Y.—  SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill. 
Phi/sician—T>T.  EDWARD  LAKE,  M.A..  M.D.  Edin.   Turkish  B.-it.hs.  Consulta- 
tions daily  (Saturday  excepted)  at  7  Princes  Street,  Hanover  Square,  Irom  Ten  till  Twelve. 

T  N  D  I  A  N         p"a~R  C  E  L         P  0  S  T~ 

-L  Commencing  on  FEBRUARY  1. 

Under  Anthority  from  the  POSTMASTEK-GENEP.AL  of  IXDIA. 
Parcels  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  in  weight  and  2  ft.  x  1  ft.  x  1  ft.  in  size,  and  £20  in  value, 
are  conveyed  by  the  PENixsri.AR  axd  OiuE.NXiL  Com  p.\sy  from  London  to  anyPostTowu 
in  India  at  a  uniform  charge  of  Is.  id.  per  lb.   Full  Particulars  on  application  at 
122  LEADESHALL  STREET,  E.C. 

INTER  SEASON.— GRANVILLE  HOTEL,  St.  Lawrence- 

on-Sea.  Thanet — During  the  Winter  Months  a  Reduction  of  25  per  cent,  will  be  made 
upon  Apartments  taken  by  the  \\  eek.  Board,  £3  3s.  per  week  ;  Apartments  accordin^r  to  size 
and  position  :  Attendance.  Is.  a  day.  Hydropathic,  Turkish,  or  one  aud  every  description  of 
Baths  in  the  Hotel.  Table-d  hdte  at  6.30  p.m^  

T3RIGHT0N.— BEDFORD   HOTEL. —  Every  endeavour  is 

'  made  to  renderthis  Hc)tel  equal  to  its  long-cxistingrepute.  Spacious  Coffee  Room  for 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel.— Communications  to  The 
Manager.  Bedford  Hotel  Company,  Limited. 

ARION   &  CO.,  22  and  23  Soho    Square,  London.— 

PHOTOGRAPHS  of  all  kinds  may  be  inspected  and  purchased.  Collections  of 
Photosrraphs.  ic.  re-arran?ed.  re-mounted,  bound,  or  portfolioed.  Asents  for  the  sale  of 
Bouk;<e  «c  Shepheru'.s  Indian  Photographs,  XotU-Vn's  Canadian  Photographs,  Bedford's 
Eastern  Photographs,  and  many  others^  

DENT  &  CO.,  61  Strand,  W.C,  and  34  Roval  Exchange,  E.C, 

•  Manufacturers  of  CHRONOMETERS.  WATCHES.  ASTRO.XO.MIC.^L.  HOUSE 
and  TURRET  CLOCKS,  to  Her  Majesty,  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales;  Makers  of  the 
Great  Clock  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  of  the  New  Standard  Clock  of  the  Koyal 
Observatory.  Greenwich.   Catalogues  on  application. 

E.  DENT  &  CO.,  61  Strand,  H  and  35  Royal  Exchanse  (adjoining  Lloyd's),  and  the  Factory, 
 Savoy  Street,  Strand,  l^ondon.  

ALU.MINIU.M  WATCHES,  £1  Is.,  £1  10s.,  £1  15s.,  £2  2a. 

Marvellous  Timekeepers.  Machine  made.  Same  as  supplied  by  us  to  II.R.H.  tlie  Prince 
ofWalej.  Illuatrations  Three  Stamps  MILLIKIN  &  LAWLEY.  ir,H  Strand. 


(^AUTION.— The  "  NEW  CHARTA  PERFECTA  COURT 

NOTE  PAPER."  Registered  The  Public  are  respectfully  cautioned  that  the"  NEW 

COURT  NOTE  PAPER"  (aa  Ufed  by  the  Royal  Familyj  is  to  be  had  only  of  JENNER  & 
KNEWSTUB,  Heraldic  Ensrravers.  Stationers,  &c..  by  Special  Aitpointmcnts  to  their  Royal 
Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Walts.  33  St.  James's  Street,  aud  66  Jermyn  Street.  S.W. 


TyANTED    to    PURCHASE  .some    OLD  ARTIFICIAL 

'  '  TEETH — Pcj-^ons  having  the  above  to  SELL  can  forward  them  by  post  or  otherwise, 
and  their  value  will  be  sent  per  return.— Address,  Mr.  E.Bhownisg,  Dentiat,  5  Cliilworth 
Street,  Padtlington,  London.  

(^LARK'in>ATENT  STEEL  NOISELESS  SHUTTERS, 

Self-Coiling,  Fire  and  Thief  Proof,  can  be  adapted  to  any  Window  or  other  Opening- 
Prospectuses  free — CLARK  &  CO.,  Sole  Patentees,  Rathbone  Place,  W. ;  Paris,  Manchester 
Liverpool. and  Dublin.  

Th'E>sDERS,     stoves,     kitchen    ranges,  FIRE- 

r".,.  IKONS,  and  CHI.MXEY-PIECES.- Buyers  of  the  above  arc  requested, before  finaUy 
deciding,  to  visit  the  SHOW-U(JOMS.  They  contain  such  an  assortment  of  I'cnders,  Stoves, 
Ranges.  Chimney-pieces.  Fire-irons,  and  General  Ironmongery  as  cannot  be  approached  else- 
where, either  for  variety,  novelty,  beauty  of  design,  or  exquisitencss  of  workmansliip,  or  price. 

Bhick  Register  Stoves    from    Ss.  9d.  to  X!)  .'is. 

Bright  ditto,  with  Ormolu  Ornaments  from  X3  I'.'s.  to  x:3:i  10a. 

Brorized  Fenders  from        Is.  to  X.i  123. 

Steel  and  Ormolu  Fenders   from      X2  l/s.  to  £■>'> 

Chimney-piecss..   from    £1  Ills,  to  XIOO. 

lire-irons  (Set  of  Three)  from       Is.  to  lib  lOs. 

pOAL  SCOOPS.— WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  has  400  different 

Patterns  of  COAL  SCOOPS  on  SHOW,  of  which  he  invites  inspection.  The  Prices  vary 
frorn2«.4d.  to  150?.  Plain  Black  open  Scoops,  from  23.  4d.;  do.  do.,  zinc-lined,  from  is  3d  • 
covered  Box  Scoops,  from  Cs. ;  ditto,  with  Hand-Scoop,  from  I'Js.  r,d. ;  do.  do.,  with  fancy 
ornamentation,  from  lis. ;  highly  finished  and  ornamented,  and  fitted  witli  imitation  ivory 
bundles,  from  Ks.  to  lios.  There  is  also  a  choice  selection  of  Wooden  Coal  Boxes,  with  iron 
and  brans  mountings. 

WILLIAM  9.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appointment,  to  H.R.H. 
the  Princeof  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOUI-JK.  wmtainiuK  upwards  of  Hiil  Illustrations  of  his 

unrivalled  Stock,  with  List  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  30  lartrc  Show-rooms,  post  free  

3ft  Oxford  Street.  W,;  I.  lA,  2,  .1  and  4  Newman  Street;  4,  fi  and  (>  Perry's  Place*  and'  I 
Newman  Yard,  London.  W.  The  Cost  of  deliveriiie  Goods  to  the  most  distant  part's  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BUllTON  will  always  undertake 
delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 
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ESTABLISHED  A.D.  1700. 

URNISH  your  HOUSE  at  DEANE  &  COMPANY'S. 


Illustrated  Catalogue,  with  priced  Furnishing  List,  post  free 

Table  Cntlery. 
Electro-Silver  Plate. 
Tea  Trays  and  Urns. 
Ga4  Chandeliers  and  Fittiag^ 
I.amp^_Table.  Hall.&c. 
Baths—Hot  and  Cold  Water. 

A  Discount  of  Fire  per  cent,  for  Cash  Payments  of  X2  and  upwards. 
DEANE  &  C<>.VIPANy,  46 JCinc  William  Street.  I,ondcn  Bridge.  E.C, 

OOD  TAPESTRY 


Fenders  and  Pirc-irons, 
Bedsteads  and  Hcdding, 
Stoveaand  Kan^es. 
Copper,  Iron,  and  Tin  Ware. 
Turnery.  Uru.-ihes.  and  Mats. 
Horticultural  Tools. 


DECORATIONS.  —  HOWARD'S 

PATENT^Wood  Tapestry  can  be  applied  to  all  even  surfaces,  being  an  adaptation 
nt  real  wood,  in  lieo  of  p«intlng  or  pai«r  )ian(cins,  being  beautiful  ill  etl'cct  aud  excccdioely 
HOWAllD  tc  BOSS, 
VwornUm,  25,  K,  k  27  Bcmers  Street,  J/ondf.n.  W.,  and  Midland  BuildiDgs, 
N«w  Street,  Birmingham. 


'THE    AGRA    BANK,    Limited.  —  Established   in  1833. 

CAPITAL.  £1.000,000. 
Hrad  Offtoti-NTCITOLAR  lane,  LOMBARD  STREET.  LONDON. 
BaANOHES  ia  Ediaburjfh,  Caluutta.  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurrachce,  Agra.  Lahore,  Shanghai, 
Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  arc  kept  at  the  HeadOiHccon  the  Tcrma customary  with  LondoaBaDkcrs, 
and  Interest  :il  lowed  when  tlic  Credit  Ualancc  does  notf:ill  below  £100. 

l^epositsreceived  lor  tlxcd  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz.: 

At  5  percent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  \'i  months' Notice  of  Withdrawal. 
For  shorter  periods  Ucpusits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchanj^e  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Urauches  of  the  Bank,  freeo^ 
extrachar;;e;  and  Approved  Bills  parchased  or  Beutforcullection, 

Sales  and  L'urcliases  etlccted  in  Bntiuli  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
LoaJis.and  the  safe  custody  of  tlie  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON.  Chairman, 

LERICAL,    MEDICAL,    and    GENEllAL  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 
Established  1824. 
Directors. 

CAaiVman-The  Higlit  Hon.  JOHN  ROBERT  MOWBRAY,  M.P.,  D.C.L. 
Depiit  n-Chaimicn. 
WILLIAM  BOWMAN,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Sir  CHARLES  LUCOCK.  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

Gerard  W.  Lydekker,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Kev.  Kichd.  Michell.  D.D. 
The  Viscount  Midleton. 
Sir  Jas.  Ta-ct,  Bt.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 
George  H.  Pinckard.  Esq. 
Thomas  Pridgin  Tealc,  M.B. 
Sir  Fredk.  M.  WilHams,  Bt.,  M.P. 
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Jas.  M.  Arnott,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Lionel  S.  Beaie,  M.B..  F.R.S. 
Patrick  Black.  M.D. 
Charles  M.  Deane,  Esq. 
Arthur  Fnrre,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Professor  Humphry.  M.D.,  F.R.S, 
Rev.  John  Edwd.  Kempe,  M.A. 


ActuarT/  and  ^ecrefary— GEORGE  CUTCLIFFE,  Esq. 
Assistant  Actuary— BEmAUm  NEWBATT,  Esq, 
FINANCIAL  RESULTS. 

The  Annual  Income,  steadily  increasing,  exceeds  £217,000 

The  Assurance  Fund,  safely  invested,  is  over   £l,Hio,HfJO 

The  New  Policies  in  the  last  year  were  ol5,  assuring   £27bji0 

The  New  Annual  Premiums  were  £9,f*5l 

The  Total  Claims  by  Death  paid  amount  to  £3.02fi.  829 

The  Subsisting  Assurances  aud  Bonuses  amount  to  £5,733,7^3 

DISTINCTIVE  FEATURES. 
Credit  System. — On  any  Policy  for  the  whole  duration  of  a  healthy  Life,  where  the  age 
does  not  exceed  60,  one  half  of  the  Annual  Premiums  during  the  Urst  five  years  may  remain  on 
credit. 

EXDOTTMENT  AssunANCES  may  be  effected,  without  Profits,  by  which  the  Sum  Assured 
becomes  payable  on  the  attainment  of  a  specified  age,  or  at  death,  whichever  event  shall  first 
happen. 

Ix VALID  Lives  may  be  assured  at  rates  proportioned  to  the  increased  risk. 
PaoiiPT  Settlement,  op  Claims.— Claims  paid  thirty  days  after  proof  of  death, 

BONUS. 

The  Reversionary  Bonus  at  the  Quinquennial  Division  in  January,  1872  (amounting  to 
£323,871)  averaged  49  per  Cent.,  and  the  Cash  Bonus  29  per  Cent,  on  the  Premiums  paid  iu  the 
five  years. 

The  next  Division  of  Profits  will  take  place  in  January,  1S77,  and  Persons  who  effect  New 
Policies  before  the  end  of  June  next  will  be  entitled  at  that  Division  to  one  year's  additional 
share  of  Profits  over  later  Entrants. 

REPORT,  1872. 

The  Annual  Report  just  issued,  and  the  Balance  Sheets  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1S72,  as 
rendered  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  can  be  obtained  of  any  of  the  Society's  Agents,  or  of 

GEORGE  CUTCLIFFE,  Actuarij  and  Secretanj, 

13  St.  James's  Square,  Loudon,  S.W. 
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SOCIETY, 


COMPANY. 


HCENIX        FIRE  OFFICE, 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON.—ESTABLISHED  1732. 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  etfected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,. yecrc^ory. 

NIVERSITY    LIFE  ASSURANCE 

25  PALL  ^LiLL,  LONDON,  S.W. 
Amount  of  Capital  originally  subscribed,  £600,000,  on  whicli  has  been  paid  up. .  £30.000 

Amount  accumulated  from  Premiums   930.00O 

Annual  Income    ii7.000 

Amount  of  Policies  in  existence  and  outstanding  Additions,  upwards  of   2,200,000 

Additions  to  Policies  at  the  Nintli  Division  of  Profits.     per  cent,  per  annum. 
Tlie  Tenth  Quinquennial  Division  of  Protits,  June  1875. 

CHARLES  MoCABE,  Sccretarij. 

TMPERIAL     FIRE  INSURANCE 

Established  1803. 

1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C,  and  16  and  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.   PAID  UP  AND  INVESTED,  £700,000. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 

rriREES,     SHRUBS,    &c.— The    HEATIIERSIDE  COL- 

LECTIONS,  forming  together,  for  £21,  a  complete  Ai'boretum,  equal  in  variety  to  some 
of  the  finest  in  Europe. 

THOMAS  THORNTON,  Hcathorside  Nurseries. Bagshot.  Surrey,  offers  a  Collection  of  all 
the  FINEST  and  NEWEST  II AKDY  TREES  and  SHRUBS  HITHERTO  INTRODUCED, 
in  Seven  Series  ol  50  Species  each,  one  Plant  to  each  Species,  viz.  :_ 

No.  l—TjO  distinct  species  of  Conifers,  including  the  best  and  newest  for  £3  6 

2—  .'fO      „  Eversreen  Trees  and  Shrubs  (not  Conifers)  „    2  5 

3 —  50      „        „  tall  Deciduous  Trees,  best  sorts   2  0 

4_50      „        „  flowering  and  fine-foliaged  Shrubs    „    1  10 

5 —  &0      ,.         ,,  climbing  and  trailing  Plants    „  .2  4 

6 —  50  named  varieties  of  Rhododendrons,  including  the  finest  andnewest. .  „    6  10 

7—  50  „  Fruit  Trees  of  various  sorts  „    3  5 

Each  Collection  may  be  had  separately,  or  the  whole  for  £21  0 

When  more  than  one  of  each  species  in  a  Collection  is  taken,  a  corresponding  reduction  will 
be  made  in  pi  ice. 
The  Plants  sent  will  range  from  1  to  7  feet  in  height. 

The  Plants  will  be  carefully  packed  (without  charge"),  and  will  be  delivered  (free)  at  either 
the  l  amborough,  Blackwater,  or  Sunningdale  Stations. 

Terms—Net  Cash  on  or  before  delivery.  Unknown  Correspondents  will  please  accompany 
their  ordcra  by  a  remittance.  Post-office  orders  payable  at  the  Batrshot  office.  Clieques  crossed 
London  and  County  Bank,  to  the  Aldershot  Branch  of  wliich  Bank  T.  TuoitNTON  begs  to  reler 
as  to  his  trustworthiness. 
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TAIN  ED    GLASS   WINDOWS  and    CHURCH  DECO- 

RATIONS  HEATON,  BUTLER,  &  BAYNE,  Garrick  Street,  Covent  Garden, 

London.  Prize  Medal. London  and  Paris. 

QANITARY.— DR.  ALFRED  CARPENTER'S  SYSTEM  of 

►J  re-arraniinc  DRAINS  and  WATER-PIPES  carried  out.  Self-evident  that  it  is  the 
only  plan  that  Can  be  effectual.— F.  FRESHWATER,  Builder,  7-iA  Kensington  Park  Road, 
Nottini;  Hill. 

rr\llE    NATURAL  WINES   of  FRANCE,  GERMANY, 

J-  SPAIN,  and  PORTUGAL. 

J.  CAMPBELL  be^s  to  inform  the  Public  that,  from  the  larjre  Purchases  he  has  made  in  tho 
several  Wine  Districts,  he  is  enabled  to  oU'er  the  above  at  his  usual  Prices : — 


FRENCH  WINES. 

Vin  do  Bordeaujc,  1868   16s.  perdoz. 

St.  .lulien,  1805   22a.  „  ^ 

Vin  dc  Grave  209.  „ 

Sauternc  48s.,  54s.,  to  "29.  „ 

Macon  and  Bcaunc  309.  and  363. 

Chablis  val  -Mur  ais.  and  309.  ■„ 

PouiUy,  a  Wliite  Burgundy  . . .  .30s.  „ 

SPANISH  WINES. 
Sherry.  Pale  orGolden,21s.,303.,  36g.,  Ac. 

In  J.  C.'9  Stock  of  Spanish  Wines  will  be  found  Manzanilla  (Finest  Quality),  a  Dry  Natural 
Wine,  409.  per  doz. 

Address,  JAMES  CAMPBELL,  Wine  Merchant,  IM  Regent  Street,  London. 
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GEK.MAN  WINES.- 

Erbach   sOs.  per  doz;. 

Nierstcin.  Is05  36s.  „ 

Sparkling  Hock   489.,  54s.,  1633.  „ 

Still  Moselle  42s.  to  48s.  ., 

Sparkling  do  42s.,  48s.,  to  b3s.  „ 

PORTUGUESE  WINES, 

rqrt.ftom  the  Wood,  21s.,  309.,  and  3Cs.  „ 

Crusted  36s.,  42s.,  and  48s. 
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SALT  &  CO.'S  EAST  INDIA  PALE  and  BURTON  ALES, 
in  Bottle,  also  in  Cask,  in  the  finest  Condition.  CH AMPAGNE—Bouzy,  46s.;  Carte 
Blanche,  36s. ;  SiUcry.  26s.  per  dozen.  POKT— Cockburn's  Old  Crusted,  41s.,  35s.,  3Us.;  Drausht, 
21s.  per  dozen.  SHERRY— S.  Fino,  39s.;  Fine,  3U.;  Pale  or  Gold,  24s.  per  dozen.  CLARET— 
Good,  12s.;  Superior,  15s.,  18s., 21s.  per  dozen  MOODY  Sl  CO.,  40  Lime  Street,  London,  E.C. 

K I  N  AHA  N^     ,     L~L     ~.  WHISKY. 
This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH 
■WHISKIES,  is  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac 
Brandv.   Note  the  Ktd  Seal.  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded  "■  Kinalian's  .  LL  .  Whisky." 
Wholesale  Depot,  20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

LAZEXBY  &  SON'S  PICKLES,  SAUCES7and  CON- 

•  DIMENTS._E.  LAZENBY  &  SON.  Sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  tlie  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments,  so  long:  and  favourably  distinguished 
by  their  Name,  are  compelled  to  CAUTION  the  Public  ajrainst  the  inferior  Preparations 
which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close  imitation  of  tlieir  Goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the 
Public— 92  \Vi:rmore  Street.  Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and 
18  Trinity  Street,  London,  S.E.  ^  _  

XTARVEY'S    SAUCE.  — Caution.  — The  Admirers  of  this 

•^■^  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle,  prepared  by 
E.  LAZENBY     SON,  bears  the  Label  used  so  many  years,  signed  "  Elizabeth  LazcnOt/.'' 

E~A.       &       PERKINS'  SAUCE. 

The  "  WORCESTERSHIRE,"  pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  "  The  only  Good  Sauce," 
improves  the  Appetite,  and  aids  Digestion.  Unrivalled  for  Piquancy  and  Flavour.  Ask  for 
••LEA  It  PERKINS'  SAUCE."  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS,  and  seethe  Names  of 
LEA  &  PERRINS  on  all  Bottlesand  Labels.—Asents,  CROSSE  &  BLACKWELL.  London, 
and  Sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Sauces  throuirlioutthe  World.  

R"  E  A  L  TURTLE  SOUP. 

McCALL'S  WEST  INDIA  TURTLE. 
Real  Turtle  Soup  in  Quart,  Pint,  and  Half-pint  Tins,  ready  for  Immediate  Use. 
Callipash  and  Callipec  in  2  lU.  and  1  lb.  Tins. 
Green  Fat  in  i  lb.  Tins. 
Dried  Turtle  in  Bulk. 

To  be  had  at  all  First-class  Italian  Warehouses,  and  Wholesale  of  JOHN  McCALL  &  CO., 
137  lloundsditch,  E.C.  

ELECTRICITY  IS  LIFE. 
PULVERMACHER'S  Improved  Patent  GALVANIC  CHAIN 

BANDS,  BELTS,  BATTERIES,  and  ACCESSORIES.    From  2s.  and  upwards. 

Reliable  evidence  in  proof  of  the  unrivalled  ethcacy  of  these  appliances  in  Rheumatism, 
Gout,  Neuralgia,  Deafness,  Head  and  Tooth  Ache,  Paralysis,  Liver  Complaints,  Cramps, 
Spasms,  Nervous  Debility.  Functional  Disorders,  &c.,  is  given  in  the  Pamphlet,  "  Nature's 
Chief  Restorer  of  Impaired  Vital  Energy." 

Apply  at  PULVERMACHER'S  Galvanic  Establishment,  168  Regent  Street,  London,  W. ; 
where  Pamphlet  and  full  Price  List  can  be  obtained,  post  free.  

"r)lSORDERS  of  the  LUNGS  are  most  Dangerous  in  Frosty, 

Foggy,  and  Snowy  Weather. 
SPENCER'S    PULMONIC  ELIXIR 
Is  admirably  adapted  to  case  the  Breathing,  loosen  the  Phlegm,  abate  Fever,  allay  the  tickling 
■which  occasions  the  Cough,  without  ti^htenin^  the  Chest ;  while  in  Chronic  Disorders,  as 
periodical  Coughs,  or  inveterate  Asthma,  it  is  equally  valuable  m  its  effects,  though,  of  course, 
longer  perseverance  in  the  use  of  the  medicine  is  required  Sold  by  all  Chemists. 


BOOKS,  &G. 

IVTUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— BOOKS  for  all  READERS. 

See  MUDIE'S  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR.  New  Edition  now  ready,  postage  free. 

IVTUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— First-Class  Subscription, 

for  a  constant  succession  of  the  Newest  Books,  One  Guinea  per  Annum.  Book  Societies 
and  Institutions  supplied  on  liberal  Terms.   Prospectuses  postage  free  on  application. 

M^UDIE'S  SELECT  TlBR AR Y^^OXES "and  PARCELS 
of  BOOKS  are  forwarded  daily  from  MUDIE'S  SKLECT  LIBRARY  to  Families  and 
Book  Societies  in  every  part  of  the  Country.  LISTS  of  BOOKS  added  to  the  Library  during 
the  pafit  Three  Years,  and  Catalogues  of  Surplus  Copies  withdrawn  for  Sale  at  greatly  reduced 
prices,  are  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded,  postage  free,  on  application, 

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY^CHEAP  BOOKS.— See 
MUDIE'S  CATALOGUES  for  FEBRUARY.  These  CATALOGUES  comprise  a 
large  and  varied  assortment  of  Popular  Books  in  every  department  of  Literature,  with  a 
Selection  of  the  Works  of  the  best  Autliors,  in  ornamental  bindings,  well  adapted  for  Gentle- 
men's Libraries  and  Drawing-room  Tables,  and  for  Wedding  and  Birthday  Presents. 

UDIE'S  SEITeCT  LIBRARYi^All  the  Books  in  Circula- 
tion or  on  Sale  at  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may  also  he  obtained  with  the 
least  possible  delay  by  the  Subscribers  to  MUDIE'S  LIBRARY.  CROSS  STREET,  MAN- 
CHESTER ;  and  (by  order)  from  all  Booksellers  in  connexion  with  the  Library. 
Mudie'a  Select  Library,  Limited,  New  Oxford  Street.  City  Office.  2  King  Street,  Cheapside. 

'T'HE    UNITED    LIBRARIES,  307    Regent   Street,  W. 

Subscriptionafrom  One  Guinea  to  ajiy  amount,  according  to  the  supply  required.  All 
the  bent  New  Books,  Enslish,  French,  and  German,  immediately  on  publication.  Prospectuses* 
withlyists  of  New  Publications, gratieand  post  free. 

•»*  A  Clearance  Catalogue  of  Surplui  Books  offered  for  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced  Prioct 
may  also  be  had  frecon  application. 

BOOTH'S. CIIURTON'S. HODGSON'S, ondSAUNDERS  Sc  OTLEY'S  United LibrarieB, 
307  Regent  Street,  near  the  Polytechnic. 

HE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  in  AMERICA.— SUBSCRIF- 

TIONS,for  any  Time,  at  PUBLICATION  PRICE,  can  be  made  with  B.  F.  Stevens, 
]7  Henrietta  Street.  Covent  Garden,  London.  The  Annual  Subscription,  including  Postage,  is 
XI  10,.  Cd.  or  ?7"iO,  Gold,  and  may  be  remitted  direct,  or  riaid  to  the  New  York  Agents  of 
B.  F.  Stevens, Messrs.  Iuvinq  Ii  WILi.Ey,  34}  Pine  Street,  New  York. 

8vo.  2a.  6d. 

CHURCH  DEFENCE :  Report  of  a  Conference  on  the  Present 
Dangers  of  the  Church. 
Meurkiis  of  tup.  CoxKEnEsci?: 
Canon  Lightwood,  Arclideiojn  Tennyson,  Rev.  Cyril  Hooker,  RiTnAl.iSTfi. 
The  Regius  Proficsior  of  Clialdce,  the  Bishop  of  Dorchester,  lUv.  Prebendary  Smiles,  Iliaii 

CnUI'.CIIMEM. 

The  Bishop  of  Brighton,  Archdeacon  Softly,  Rev.  Silas  Trumpington.Low  CunuouMEX. 
Dean  Marmion,  Rev.  Prebendary  Creedlcts,  BttOAU  ClIURCHUEK. 
Rev.  Mark  Weasel,  Akslicak  Unattached. 

Ixjndon  :  R.  WASiinoDBNK,  18  Patemoiter  Row.   

LOCAL  EXAMINATION  TFA'TS. 
Now  rcotly,  In  crown  8vo.  price  hnlf-a-crown, 

A HISTORY  of  the  REIGN  of  GEORGE  III.  to  the 
Unltln  of  Waterloo,  with  Outlines  of  Literature  duriiii;  the  i)oriod,  for  tli«  uso 
of  Yonni?  Students.  By  the  Rev.  G.  11.  Oleio,  M.A.  CImplain-Goncral  to  Her 
Uajcsty'ii  Forces. 

London:  Lokomanh,  Giieen,  and  Go.  Paternoster  Bow. 
Of  whom  may  bo  hnd, 

A  LIST  of  BOOKS  fiuitable  for  the  OXFORD,  CAMBRIDGE, 

 an<\  ARMY  EXAMINATION.S.  

On  Monday,  tho  24th  Instant,  will  be  published,  In  One  Volume,  8to.  wltb 
numerous  lUnstratloiiB,  price  21s. 

(::<  EOMETRIC  TURNING  ;  comprising  a  Dnscription  of  tho 
J  New  Geometric  Olinck  conKtruct'al  by  Mr.  I'lnnt,  (if  liirmiiik'Imni,  with 
nircctiont  for  it*  use,  and  a  Kcricn  of  I'ultcrns  cut  by  it,  with  Kxplnnntlons  of  the 
Tnodeof  iiroducini;  them,  nnd  iin  Account  of  a  Now  Process  of  Uocp  Cutting  and 
of  Graving  dii  Copper,    IJy  II.  B.  Bavoiiv. 

 London :  lyCWOiiANH,  Queen,  and  Co.  Paternoater  Row.  

Just  published,  in  ICmo.  pri<x!  One  Bhlllint;. 

DOCTORS  DISSEC'J'ED;  or,  lOnglish  and  (iorninn  University 
Degrees  crlllcnlly  e>niiiln<Hl,    Ily  a  GiiAntiArK. 
"Who'iWho?    Kvcryone  should  rcail  this  book."   Keic  Era. 
IiODdon :  LoNQMAMH,  Qkken,  and  Co.  I'atornoater  Row. 


LATEST  EDITION  OF  MR.  NORTON'S  WORK  ON  LONDON. 
Lately  published,  in  1  vol.  8vo.  price  14s.  cloth, 

COMMENTARIES  on  the  HISTORY, 

CONSTITUTION,  and  CHARTERED  FRANCHISES  of  the 
CITY  of  LONDON.  By  George  Norton,  formerly  one  of  the  Commoa 
Pleaders  of  the  City  of  London.  Third  Edition,  revised  throughout  to  the 
Present  Time,  with  a  Copious  Index. 

Book  I.  Historical  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  City 

of  London. 
Book  II.  The  Charters  of  London. 


It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  system 
of  municipal  government  in  the  cities 
and  boroughs  of  England  —  and  more 
particularly  that  of  the  City  of  London 
■ — is  of  national  concern.  On  that  sys- 
tem, and  on  the  franchises  through 
which  it  is  maintained,  the  self-govern- 
ment conceded  by  the  English  Constitu- 
tion is  in  a  very  great  degree  founded. 
The  personal  interests  and  the  social 
position  of  a  large  portion  of  the  public 
are  also  intimately  involved  in  these 
civic  institutions,  and  in  the  authority 
which  they  exercise.  The  political  power 
possessed  by  municipal  corporations  is  a 
subject  of  still  more  important  considera- 
tion. 

All  these  rights  and  privileges  depend 
on  charters  or  are  derived  from  ancient 
customs.    But  the  unlearned  inquirer. 


M 


desiring  to  obtain  some  knowledge  ct 
the  nature  of  these  charters,  would  feel 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that  their 
meaning  has  become  for  the  most  part  un- 
intelligible without  the  help  of  legal  and 
antiquarian  study.  The  work  now  sub- 
mitted to  the  public  is  to  explain,  in  as 
popular  a  manner  as  the  subject  will 
admit,  these  chartered  and  customary 
rights  and  liberties. 

Condensed  from  Preface. 


"  Not  merely  is  this  a  very  useful 
book  of  reference  upon  all  matters  ia 
which  the  special  laws  and  customs  of 
the  City  are  concerned,  but  it  is  a  book 
full  of  interest  and  instruction  for  the 
general  reader,  containing  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  curious  information  as  to  the  mare- 
ners  and  social  lives  of  our  ancestors." 

Law  Times. 


London :  Lougmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 


OXFORD    and    CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL 

V/  EXAMINATIONS  and  EXAMINATIONS  for  ARMY  APPOINT- 
MENTS in  1873. — A  List  of  Books  suitable  for  the  use  of  Candidates  for 
Examination,  including  some  especially  prepared  for  the  new  subjects 
selected  for  this  year's  Examination,  will  be  forwarded  on  appUcation  to 
Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co.  Paternoster  Row,  E.C.  London. 

THE  EEV.  W.  W.  BRADLEY'S  LATIN  PROSE  COURSE. 
Revised  Edition,  in  12mo.  price  3s.  6d.  and  Key,  price  Cs. 

LATIN  PROSE  EXERCISES :  Consisting  of  English  Sen- 
tences, translated  from  Cesar,  Cicero,  and  Livr,  to  be  re-translated  into  the 
Original  L.atin.  By  W.  W.  Bradley,  M.A.  New  and  revised  Edition,  adapted 
throughout  to  the  Public  School  Latin  Primer. 

»,*  To  lead  on  beginners  to  write  Latin  paragraphs,  and  to  teach  In  the  simplest 
manner  the  right  use  of  the  Subjunctive  Mood,  are  the  main  objects  of  this 
work. 

By  the  same  Author,  price  5s.  and  Key,  price  5b.  6d. 

LESSONS  in  LATIN  PROSE,  forming  an  Easy  Introduction  to 

the  Writing  of  Continuous  Latin  Prose.    Revised  Edition,  with  copious 
Indexes,  English  and  Latin. 
"  We  think  highly  both  of  the  plan  and  its  execution."— .4<Aenceum. 
"  A  most  excellent  and  scholarly  production,  of  which  it  would  be  dilBcult  to 
speak  too  highly."— An^r/wA  Churchman. 

London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

In  crown  8vo.  with  6  Lithographic  Illustrations,  price  Ss.  6d. 

A SAIL  to   SMYRNA  ;   or,  an  Englishwoman's  Joarnal  : 
including  Impressions  of  Constantinople,  a  Visit  to  a  Turkish  Harem,  and  B 
Railway  Journey  to  Ephesus.    By  Mrs.  Baillie,  Author  of  "  The  Protoplast." 
London  :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 


Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  price  4s.  Gd. 

THREE  LECTURES  on  EDUCATION,  with  an  additional 
Lecture  on  Recent  Educational  Legislation,  delivered  before  the  College  of 
Preceptors.  By  Adoij-h  Oppler.  L.C.P.  &c.  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  College 
of  Preceptors,  and  Principal  of  Highbury  Grove  School. 

London:  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 
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HISTORICAL  CATECHISMS  EDITED  BY  MISS  SEWELL. 
Now  ready,  in  ISmo.  price  Eightocupence, 

CATECHISM  of  ROMAN  HISTORY,     Edited  by  the 

Author  of  "  Amy  Herbert." 

Uniform,  by  the  same  Author  and  Editor,  price  Is.  6d. 
A  CATECHISM  of  ENGLISH  HISTORY, 


"  The  object  of  this  Calechiim  i«  to  aupplr 
a  fund  of  elementary  facts  of  English  history, 
to  be  learnt  thoruuffhly  and  fixed  in  tlie 
memory.  It  stcern  Iwtwccn  the  very  ck-mcn- 
tury  and  tlic  very  lunp  type;:  of  witcclictioal 
miinual,  and  rcnJires  the  ideal  of  a  map-like 
arraiiscnu'nt  of  ICnplish  history  for  a  corner 
of  the  methodical  eliild-mind.  Wherever  we 
open  it,  it  ftp|)eari  to  meet  the  want  i*  is 

written  to  serve  The  iflimces  at  tho 

London:  Longmans,  Grkbn, 


proercM  of  literature,  and  itf  chief  lumin- 
aries iu  each  reiifn.are  mlliejently  lu^frcHive  : 
and,  indeed,  if  our  imprimatur  can  add  nitirht 
to  the  public  eonfldouce  in  bo  able  an  edu- 
cator as  Miss  St'woll,  in  theory  a*  well 
uraciice,  wc  can  recommend  tJiis  manual  oi 
nera  with  fuller  ctuifidoncc  than  !\ln\o_'.  any- 
work  of  the  kind  that  ha«  ev«r  fallun  ui  our^ 
way."— £"1*^/1*/*  CV»u*c/injun. 

and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 
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In  post  8vo.  with  Frontispiece,  price  Cs.  cloth, 

10  GRANDE  DO  SUL  and  its  GERMAN  COLONIES. 

By  Michael  G.  Mutjiiaij.. 
London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 


LATEST  WORKS  OF  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  C.B.  ULSTER. 
Just  publialied,  in  One  Volume,  8vo.  price  lis.  Cd. 

rpiIE  RISE  of  GREAT  FAMILIES,  other  Essays  and  Stori»d. 

JL  By  Sir  Bernard  Burkk,  C.B.  LL.D.  Ulster  King-of-Arms. 


"The  most  in(«rc,tins  book  of  the  season." 

Stamtard. 

"An  cxoccdinply  IntprpBtini:  book,  full  of 
boUl  initructivc  fucti  and  curiuiM  anecdotes." 

full  Mnll  (latellf. 
"The  romnnco  (wc  niinUt  say  thg  most 


romantic  romance)  of  history  is  ftlUj  llliis- 
tratcd."— /( Ihriutum. 

••  ICach  page  ol  tlic  Ixwk  contains  some  In- 
IcrcstinK  tact,  some  hit  of  inlormnlion,  some 
story,  or  sonic  >iu  tFc^ril  worthy  ol  Ih'uh; 
nincmbcred."  lioinitui  PiKt. 


Uniform,  in  Two  Volumes,  price  One  Guinea, 
THE  VKMSSITUDES  of  FAMH^IES. 


"Contains  an  many  cxnmplca  of  stranee 
adventure  ami  ooiu-icioui  fate  a»  wonld  huIHco 
to  render  even  a  story  of  romniice  Intcniciy 
Intcrciitintf  and  patbctlc."— AVnmjiifr. 


-'The  prcBcnt  edition  it  entirely  re- 
modelled, and  rcprescnli  in  iti  new  lorm  a 
•iU>iitantlve  nud  complete  record  o(  the  ebanio;- 
ful  fortune*  oi  areat  houacn."— Ofajic t  icj . 


London :  Longmans,  Grkrn,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 


DR.  DONKIN  ON  DIABETES  AND  BRIGIIT'.S  DISEASR. 
In  One  Volume,  crown  «vo.  price  lOs.  Cd.  clotli, 

rpiIE   SKIM-MILK    TREATMENT   of   DIABETES  nnd 

1  imiGHTS  DISKASE;  with  Clinical  Ohscrvntloiut  on  tho  Symptoms  nnd 
Pathology  of  thcKe  AITcctlonH.  By  Ain  iiiiu  Scorr  Donkin,  M.D.  <jc.  Into  Lecturer 
on  Medical  .lurlKprudonco  und  Toxicoloi^y  In  the  University  of  Durham. 

London:  Lokomanh,  Uukun,  nnd  Co.  rntcrnostcr  Row. 
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HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  NEW  WORKS. 


THE    LUSHAI    EXPEDITION,  1871-72. 

By  Lieut.  R.  G.  Woodthorpe,  Royal  Engineers.   8vo.  with  Illustrations,  15g. 
•'  Lieut.  Woodthorpe's  account  of  the  Lushai  Expedition  is  important  »s  well  as  intercstine. 
The  writer  excels  in  description.   Any  person  who  wishes  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  lite 
in  India  will  tind  almost  every  line  to  be  worth  close  attention."— ^'os(. 

BRIDES  and  BRIDALS.  By  J.  C.  Jeaffreson, 

B.A.  Oxen.  Secom)  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  30s. 

LODGE'S  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE 

for  1873.    Under  the  ESPECIAL  PATRONAGE  OF  HER  MAJESTY. 
Corrected  by  the  Nobility,  and  containing  all  the  New  Creations.  Forty- 
second  Edition,  1  vol.  with  the  Arms  beautifully  engraved,  bound,  31g.  6d. 
"  This  very  handsome  volume  amply  maintains  the  acknowledged  reputation  of  the  editor 
for  both  accuracy  and  authenticity." — Daily  yews. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  SOCIETY  in  FRANCE 

and  ENGLAND.   By  Lady  Clementina  Daties.   Second  EorrioN,  2  vols. 

ADVENTURES    AFLOAT  and  ASHORE. 

By  Parker  Giixmore.   2  vols,  with  Illustrations,  21s.  [Jusl  ready. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

LITTLE  KATE  KIRB Y.  By  F.  W.  Robinson, 

Author  of  "  Grandmother's  Money,"  "  No  Church,"  &c.  3  vols. 

PARTED  LIVES.    By  Mrs.  Spender,  Author 

of  "  Her  Own  Fault,"  &c.   3  vols. 

A  WOMAN  at  the  WHEEL.  By  A.  M.  Tobyn. 

"This  novel  i»  a  very  good  one.  Its  strengrth  and  merit  lie  in  the  development  of  the 
heroine's  character.  In  Cherrie  May  Miss  Tobyn  haa  produced  a  tine,  consistent,  and  attractive 
picture."— ^'pectator. 

IN  the  DAYS  of  MY  YOUTH.   By  Amelia 

B.  Edwards,  Author  of  "  Barbara's  History,"  &c.   3  vols. 

"  A  novel  which  cannot  fail  to  charm."— J/'ami'no  Post, 

FALSE  CARDS.   By  Hawley  Smart,  Author 

of  "  Breezie  Langton,"  &c.    3  vols. 

"•False  Cards'  will  be  a  popular  noTel,'*—*l(Aeniew77t, 

RUTH  MAXWELL.  By  Lady  Blake.  3  vols. 

**  This  story  contains  thoroughly  good  and  pleasant  reading."— /*o*I. 

FATHER   GODFREY.     By  the  Author  of 

"  Anne  Dysart."  3  vols. 

HIDDEN   PERILS.    By  Mary  Cecil  Hay. 

3  vols.  [Jtut  ready. 

Small  crown  8to.  with  illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  &s. 

LIFE  and  REMAINS  of  JOHN  CLARE,  the  Northampton- 
ehire  Peauint  Poet.  Ediud  by  J.  L.  Cfbeet. 
'*  He  Tu  not  an  imitator  or  likenesa  of  any  other  man.  He  wu  himself  a  bard." 

Bradford  Chronicle, 
FREnERiCK  Warse  &  CO.,  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


Now  ready,  8to.  cloth,  each  vol.  I4«. 

fyHE    ODYSSEY    of   HOMER.    Vol.  L   Books  I.  to  VI. 

Vol.  n.  Books  Vn.  to  Xn.  Edited,  with  Marginal  References.  Various  Readings, 
Not«s,  and  Appendices,  by  Hekrt  Uathak,  D.D..  late  F«Uow  of  St.  John's  CoUege,  Oxford ; 
Head-Uaster  of  Rugby  School. 

London:  David  Nutt,  J70  Strand. 


Will  be  ready  on  Wednesday  next.  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Issue,  2s.  ;  by  post,  30  Stamps. 

'FHE    NEWSPAPER    PRESS    DIRECTORY   for  1873; 

containing  full  Particulars  of  every  Newspaper.  Magazine,  Review,  and  Periodical 

Eublished  in  the  United  Kingdom j  with  the  Newspaper  Map,  and  aa  Article  ou  the  "  Law  of 
jbel."  Jcc,  by  W.  F.  FiNLAbON,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

C.  Mitchell  &  Co.,  la  and  13  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

DEDICATED  BY  PERMISSION  TO  MR.  CARLYLE. 
Just  ready,  I  vol.  i>oet  8vo.  lOt. 

QUTLINES  OF  GERMAN  LITERATURE.     By  Joseph 

GosncK,  Author  of  a"  Handbook  of  American  Literature,"  and  Robkbt  Habbisoi?, 
Librarian  of  the  London  Library. 

.  London:  Williams  *  Norgatb.  H  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
Orders  are  received  by  the  Authors,  and  all  Booksellers. 

■jyrODERN  rational  CHRISTIANITY:  a  Creed.  l7. 

Xt_1_  "  "j-jjig  pamphlet  has  one  merit  at  all  events— namely,  that  of  being  plain-spoken.  The 
author  it  evidently  a  person  who  kss  read  much  Bjid  thought  more  on  relieious  subjects,  and 
who  conscientiously  sees  much  which  he  cannot  accept  in  the  creeds  which  Chriatiani  in  general 

accept  We  suppose  that,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  outward  expression  of 

thoughts  which  pervade  society  In  Eugland  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  most  people  iBaagiue  to 
be  the  case."— /(^usf  rated  Review. 

London  :  RoBBRT  HAliDWlcira,  IM  Piccadilly. 

THE  OPENING  OF  PARLIAMENT. 
Crown  ftvo.  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. ;  post  free.  is.  9d. 

How  WE  ARE  GOVERNED ;  or,  the  Crown,  the  Senate, 
«nd  the  Bench.  A  Handbook  of  the  Constitution.  Goyernment,  Lawa,  and  Power  of 
Great  Britain— Our  Colonie.  and  RepreientatiTca  Abroad.   By  A.  Fonblaxqde,  Jun. 
Frederick  Warse  &  Co..  Bedlord  Street,  Cerent  Garden. 


LarEC  crown  8to.  with  orisrinal  Illuitrationa,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  cd.:  po«t  free,  Ha. 

LOUDON'S  AMATEUR  GARDENER'S  CALENDAR; 
b^ing  a  Monthly  Guide  a«  to  what  ihould  be  Avoided,  as  well  aa  what  should  be  Done,  in 
a  Garden  e»^h  Month.  Almo<t  entirely  revised  to  the  present  date,  and  edited  by  William 
KOBi.vsfjx,  i'.L.S. 

*•  Amateur  Kardenera  will  find  in  this  worlt  one  of  the  best  boolcj  of  reference  they  could  have 
near  tliem.*'— Gart/«»«r. 

Frederick  Warxe  U  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


BOOKS  FOR  TIIE  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN.  AGRICITLTURIST.S.  NURSERY- 
MEN. GARDENERS.  te.-LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOP.a!DIAS. 
1.230  pp.  half  red  roan.  S.'>a.  (origin  ally  published  at  £3  139.  6d.) 

'TREES  and  SHRUBS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN:  Native  and 

Foreiflm,  scientifically  and  popularly  described,  with  their  Fropa^ration,  Culture,  ;and 
Vses  in  the  Arts,  and  with  nearly  3,000  Illuitrations. 

FRBOBaiCK  Warmb  ft  Co.,  Bedford  Street.  Covent  Garden. 


Just  published. 

'THE  ANTIQUITIES  of  CYPRUS  discovered  by  General 

r»r  CK«3»ola.  Thirty-six  Plates,  representlntr  above  One  Hundred  Objects,  photoeraphed 
by  Stki'Hkn  Thompso:«.  fwrn  a  wflettion  made  by  C.  T.  Nkwto.v  M.A..  Keeper  of  Greek  and 
Rr»maji  Anti'piitie*  at  the  iJritiah  Muieum.  With  an  Intr^Mluctioti  by  Sin.fKY  Colvjn,  M.A. 
The  l'hot'>irraphs arc  on  12  bv  10  I'latcpi,  printed  by  the  Alcthetype  proceufi  (permanent^,  and 
m^^iuDtedoTi  blue  boards  13  by  U  inchci.  Oomplete,  with  Introduction,  la  Wrapper,  Li  4s. 
Any  separate  Flate,  unmounted,  Ss.i  mounted.  2s.  Gd. 

London ;  W.  A.  Havbbix  k,  Co..  S  Percy  Street,  W. 


SAMUEL  TINSLEY'S  LIST  OF  im  MTm. 


NOTICE.—A  DESPERATE  CHARACTER: 

a  Tale  of  the  Gold  Fever.    By  W.  TnoMSON-GnBOG.   3  vols.  3l8.  Cd, 
The  Daily  News  says  :  "  '  A  Desperate  Character '  is  a  novel  which  cannot  fail  to 
interest.    It  describes  the  wild  life  o£  tlie  Australian  gold-fields  with  a  picturesque- 
ness  of  stylo  and  quickness  of  observation  which  render  tlie  story  very  attractive, 
while  the  new  and  unbroken  ground  traversed  is  capable  of  yielding  a  rich  harvest 

of  fiction  The  author  has  a  considerable  facility  with  his  pen;  his  places 

and  people  form  themselves  clearly  before  the  reader,  whom  he  transports  as  with 
the  famous  carpet  of  the  Arabian  story-teller  to  other  shores  iu  the  twinkling  of  aa 
eye." 

The  Daily  Telegraph  says :  "  The  tale  of  I)e  Bnrgh's  adventures,  his  courtship  and 

conversion,  and  subsequent  man-iage  to  Clara,  is  told  in  a  masterly  manner  

The  work  is  fuU  of  pleasant  incidents,  and  is  singularly  free  from  anything  which 
can  give  offence  to  the  most  sensitive  mind.  At  the  same  time  a  rich  vein  of 
humour  is  apparent  throughout,  and  the  liveliness  of  the  tale  is  never  allowed  to 
flag." 

The  Morning  Pout  says  :  "  The  artistic  skill  with  which  Mr.  Thomson-Gregg  haa 
worked  out  all  his  characters,  but  especially  these  brothers,  would  make  his  book 
remarkable,  independently  of  the  additional  interest  it  derives  from  its  faithful, 
spirited  pictures  of  life  under  the  Southern  Cross,  and  the  terse  condensed  humour 
of  the  conversations.  There  is  a  jovial  gaiety  about  the  book  from  beginning  to 
end  that  is  essentially  colonial,  and  it  will  be  welcomed  in  the  many  homes  whence- 
some  son  or  brother  has  gone  to  engage  in  the  struggle  for  wealth  in  the  busy 
Australian  Colonies  it  so  well  describes,  as  well  as  by  all  who  can  appreciate  the 
well-told  tale  of  a  hard-fought  fight." 

RAVENSDALE.    3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

"This  powerfully-written  tale  The  interest  of  a  well-managed  plot  is  sus- 
tained to  the  end,  and  the  fresh,  healthy  tone  of  the  book,  as  well  as  the  command 
of  language  possessed  by  its  author  in  such  a  remarkable  desree,  will  insure  for  it  a 
wide  popularity,  as  it  contrasts  strongly  with  the  vapid  and  sentimental,  aa  well  as 
with  the  sensational,  publications  so  rife  at  the  present  day." — Morning  Pott. 

"  Interesting,  and  thoroughly  wholesome  in  tone." — Atftenwum, 

ALDEN  of   ALDENHOLME.    By  George 

Smith.  3  vols. 

"  Pure  and  graceful  above  the  average." — At/tenceum. 

"  The  idea  of  the  book  is  well  conceived,  and  the  lesson  it  is  intended  to  teach 
eminently  sound  and  wholesome." — Grapliic. 

"  A  highly  interesting  and  well-conceived  story,  and  the  plot  is  not  only  cleverly 
constructed,  but  it  is  also  unfolded  iu  a  skilful  and  natural  manner." — £cho, 

THE  TRUE  STORY  of  HUGH  NOBLE'S 

FLIGHT.   By  the  Authoress  of  "  What  Her  Face  Said."  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
"  The  novel  is  interesting."— i/ornin(7  Post. 

"  A  pleasant  story,  with  touches  of  exquisite  pathos,  well  told  by  one  who  is 
master  of  an  excellent  and  sprightly  style." — Standard. 

"  An  unpretending,  yet  very  pathetic  story  We  can  congratulate  the  author 

on  having  achieved  a  signal  success." — Graphic. 

"  The  observation  of  men  and  women,  the  insight  into  motives,  the  analysis  of 
what  is  called  character,  all  these  show  that  half-a-century's  experience  has  not  been 
thrown  away  on  the  writer,  and  through  her  may  suggest  mnch  that  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  her  readers." — At/tenccum, 

FAIR,  BUT  NOT  WISE.    By  Mrs.  Forrest 

Grant.   2  vols.  21e.  [This  day. 

GOLDEN   MEMORIES.     By  Effie  Leigh. 

3  vols.  21b.  [Just  ready, 

SAMUEL  TINSLEY,  10  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND. 

Kow  ready.  Second  Edition,  crown  Sro.  pp.  xii  308,  cloth,  lOs.  6d. 

ENIGMAS  OF  LIFE. 

By  W.  R,  GREG. 

CONTENTS:  Realizable  Ideals— Val thus  Notwithstandine^— Non-Surriyal  of  the  Fittest- 
Limits  and  Directions  of  Human  Deyelopraeiit— The  Sigmficonce  of  Life— Dc  Frofuudia. 
Else  w  here— A  ppendix. 


LONDON  I  TRtoNER  &  CO.,  8  AND  60  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 
In  Four  parts,  complete.  Ss. 

How  the  FRENCH   MAKE    FOWLS   PAY,  Producing 
Egps  at  a  coet  of  Id.  per  dozen.  Fat  Fowls  3d.  per  pound,  and  annually  import  into- 
England  600  millions  of  eggs. 

The  **  Soturddy  licview,"  January  25,  devoted  two  columns  in  praise  of  this  book. 

 KiSARD  Edwards,  Bridgend. S.  Wales.  ^ 

Price  Is. ;  post  free,  Is,  Id. 

qUBMARINE    TELEGRAPHY  in  1873:  a  Map  of  the 

^  World,  Bhowine  the  Submarine  Cables  already  Laid  and  thoie  Trojected  ;  together  with 
Drawing*  of  Submarine  Cablei,  a  List  of  Teleerapli  Stations  of  the  Submarine  Lines,  and  two 
Specimens  of  the  Language  of  Telegraphj-— the  Morse  System  of  Siifnals  and  Sir  Wiiliam 
Thomson's  Kecorder.   By  WILLIAM  ABBO  IT,  Stock  Exchange,  London. 

 London  :  BATB3,  HESDY.  Ic  Co..  4  Old  Jewry.  E.C.  

Just  published,  3i. 

A PLEA  for  TIME  in  DEALING  with  the  ATHANASIAN" 
CREED  :  a  Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  anticipation  of  the  Meeting  at 
Lambeth  on  Decemt«r  4.  1871 ;  with  Postscripts  oafthe  Formation  of  the  Earlier  and  Latter 
I'ortions  of  the  Creed,  on  the  CommeudinK  Clauses,  on  the  Utreclit  Psalter,  and  other  poinU. 
By  C.  A.  SWAINSON,  p.D.,  Canon  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Chichester,  and  Norrisiaa 
Frofessor  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Cambridge  :  DgiGHTON,  Bell.  &  Co.     London  !  Bbll  it  Daldt.  

Third  Edition,  witli  upwards  of  400  Illustrations,  25s. 

KIDNEY  DISEASES,  URINARY  DEPOSITS,  and 

CALCULOUS  DISORDERS  :  inclu(lin(r  the  Symptoms,  Diagnosis,  and  Treatment  of 
Urinary  Diseases.  By  Dr.  Lionel  Be.\le.  F.K.S. 

 J.  &  A.  CnuECHILL.  

New  Edition,  the  Third,  Is.  6d. :  post  f^e«.  Is.  8d. 

13EVELATI0NS   of    QUACKS    and   QUACKERY.  By 

-I-^  DktkctotI.  Reprinted  from  the  "Mcdicol  Circular." 

*'  This  pamphlet  constitutes  a  regular  Quack  Directory,  by  consulting  which  CTery  yonngman 

may  know  where  lie  may  go  if  lie  wishes  to  get  plundered  and  destroyed  Buy.  therefore*. 

reader.  '  Revelations  of  Quacks  and  Quackery,'  by  Detector.'*— /'utic/i. 

  Tjondon  :  BAlLLlfeRK  &  Co..  20  King  William  Street.  Strand.  

Now  published.  Fourth  Edition, revised  and  enlarged,  with  additional  lieccnt  Cases,  2s.  6d. 

EPILEPSY  and  ITS  CURE.  By  Geokge  Beamak, 
 M.D.,  F.R.C.8  London  :  Resshaw,  356  Strand.    And  all  Booksellers.  

Just  published,  .^s. 

ON  CORPULENCE  in  REL.\TION  to  DISEASE.  With 

some  Remarks  on  Diet.  By  William  IlAnvKV.  F.R.C.S.,  Aural  Burgeon  to  the 
Great  Northern  Uospital  and  Royal  Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  Ear. 

London :  HuxuY  Kessiiaw,  356  Strand. 
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CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


LIFE    OF  DICKENS. 

By  JOHN  FOESTER. 
Vol.  I.  1812-1842.   Fifteenth  Thousand,  demy  8vo.  12s. 
Vol.  II.  1842-1352.   TweUth  Thousand,  demy  8vo.  143. 
AVith  Portraits  and  Illustrations. 


AUSTRALIA  and   NEW   ZEALAND.  By 

AxTHOXT  Trollope.   2  vols.  demy  Sro.  mth  Maps,  305.  IThis  day. 


THE  TRUE  CROSS:  a  Legend  of  the  Church. 

By  G.  J.  ■Whtte-IIelville.    1  vol.  crown  Svo.  8s.  [TViii  day. 


OLD  COURT  LIFE  of  FRANCE.    By  Mrs. 

Elliot,  Author  of  "  The  Diary  of  an  Idle  "Woman  in  Italy,"  &c.  2  vols, 
demy  Svo.  24s.  \_This  day. 


THE  CAUSE,  DATE,  and  DURATION  of 

the  LAST  GLACIAL  EPOCH  of  GEOLOGY.  With  an  Investigation  of  a 
•  New  Jilovement  of  the  Earth.  By  Lieut.-Colonel  Drayson,  R.A.,  F.R.A.S. 
Demy  Svo.  lOs. 


RECOLLECTIONS  of  CANADA.   By  Lieut.- 

Colonel  Martixdale,  C.B.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Lieut.  Carlile, 
B.A.,  21s. 


ROME.    By  Francis  Vv^ey.    With  an  Intro- 

duction  by  W.  W.  Story,  Author  of  "  Roba  di  Homa."  Containing  345 
beautiful  Illustrations,  forming  a  magnificent  volume,  in  super-royal  4to.  £3. 

GERMAN     NATIONAL     COOKERY  for 

ENGLISH  KITCHENS.  With  Practical  Descriptions  of  the  Art  of  Cookery 
as  Performed  in  Germany.   Crown  Svo.  7s. 


TO    the    CAPE    for    DIAMONDS.  By 

Frederick  Boyle.   Crown  Svo.  with  Map,  14s. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

WILD  WEATHER.   By  Lady  Wood.   2  vols. 

TEN  YEARS.  By  Gertrude  Young.  2  vols. 
BRIGHT  MORNING.    By  Maria  M.  Grant. 

3  vols. 

THE  EUSTACE  DIAMONDS.   By  Anthony 

Trollope.  3  vols. 

JAMES  STRATHGELD  :  Part  of  an  Auto- 

biography.   2  vols. 

JAMES   FRASER  :  a  Reminiscence  of  the 

Higlilands  of  Scotland  in  1843.    1  vol. 


CAPTAIN  O'SHAUGHNESSY'S  SPORTING 

CAREER  :  an  Autobiography.   2  vols. 


CIIAPMAIJ^  &  HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 


THE  LONDON  EDITION  OF 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

lis  SHILLING  PARTS. 
Due  on  the  Ijth  of  every  month.  Now  ready  the  FERUARY  FART. 

COSTESTS ! 

ENOLISII  FOLK  SONGS.  3.  V.  13LAKB. 
BEYOND.  CliAiti-OTTE  F.  liATns. 

BOV-I,IFK  IN  A  SCOTTISH  COUNTRY-FEAT.  RonERT  DALE  OWEH. 

TIIK  IIHIIJI';  OF  TOI!RISI)i:i,I,.  Il.iAi.MAii  IIJonTU  BovicsKS. 

TIIOMAH  .JEFFF.RHON.  SF.CItBTAUY  OF  STATE.  jAMliS  PaUTON. 

OVKll  A  DIA.VION1J  NiXKLACE.   Zeli.A  IlKlD. 

A  CllANCK  AC(iUAINTANCli.    W.  D.  IIoWELLS.  11. 

A  MYSTERY.  John  «.  WiinTiEit. 

TDIOSYNCKASIES.  MiM  II.  U.  Hudson. 

A  HUNT  K)ii  sMU(;oi,i;iis.  l-nEKijcE  Mit-ford. 

A  CCUIOSITY  OF  LlTEltATUllE.  M.  E.  W.  8. 

I/)ST.    V.  IJKHIXd. 

VAUMiV,  I'dNUI.  IIonuRT  Mourih  CornLANn. 

rni:  tkleokavh  and  the  fost-oh  ice.  e.  it.  drrdy. 

RECENT  LITErtAT U IU;_AUT_»1  USIC-SCIENCE—FOLITICS. 

N.tl.  A  fi  w  rrmalnlnr  coplc  of  Ihr  .Iniiunri'  Tart  nro  lo  be  hail.  Hiiliterilwri'  namci  received 
1»  all  I'liokK'Horf  I  or  lurwortlud  diteel  Irurii  lliu  i>uliljalicr>,  iiud  Iccc  lur  1H7J,  iirlco  Ms. 


rnEDERICK  WARNE  It  CO.,  BEDl'ORD  BTHEET,  OOVENT  OARDBK. 


T?U:VVMVA)  15AT1IS  IN  lUVKllS,  nnd  SCIIOOL-IIOAIM) 

S(:llOOI,X.-.Sc(  TMi;  IIIIII.DKU  of  ihl.  \Vc.  k  for  Vli-w  nii.l  IMiiin  i,r  llhindi  II  Slroct 
RchorilL^Hchtnie  trir  r'Mi.lriictlitu  l-llturcd  \Vuti-r  iiuthii,  with  lllii<tliiiih>iipt„(;ovi-nt  ijitrden 
Marknl— Ori^uiiM  In  Ciilhctliali  ami  Chuii-lici .  The  Wroni;.  uikI  Ith^htu  (il'  AHi<lHtuiilN~(Joi«in 
about  I'luciund  Chliiiiicy>,&c.         by  puit,  4id,— 1  Yuik  SIteut,  W.C.  Aud  ull  NcwimcD. 


EICHAED  BENTLET  &  SOS'S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

 1  

FIELD-MARSHAL     SIR     JOHN  BUR- 

GOTNE,  B;u-t.,  liis  LIFE  aud  COERESPOXDENCE.  Comprisin.e  Extracts 
from  his  Journals  during  the  Peninsular  War,  his  Private  aud  Oflicial  Cor- 
respondence during  the  Crimean  War,  and  Letters  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
III.,  the  Prince  Consort,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Palmer.ston,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  Marshal  Vaillant,  Marshal  Niel,  Earl  of  Derby,  Omar  Pasha, 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  Marshal  Bazaine,  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  Viscount 
Hardinge,  Iford  Paumure,  Lord  Hill,  Mai-shal  Canrohert,  General  Todlelien, 
Earl  of  Rosso,  Sir  John  Moore,  Sir  Lowry  Cole,  Countess  of  Derby  (Miss 
Parren),  Lord  Monteagle,  Lord  Frederick  Fitzclarem-e.  Lord  John  Russell, 
Mr.  Labouchcre,  Sir  Charles  Wood,  Sir  Charles  James  Napier,  Lord  Cowley, 
Lord  Raglan.  Geuei-al  Rose  (Lord  Str.athnairn),  Admiral  Dundas.  Lord  Her- 
bert, Mr.  Brunei,  Mr.  Chai-Ies  Dickens,  Mr.  Thackeray,  and  other  eolel>ratcd 
men.  By  his  Son-in-Law,  Lieut.-Col.  the  Hon.  George  WuoTiEsiJiV,  Royal 
Engineers.    2  vols.  Svo.  with  Portrait,  30s. 

LESSONS  of  the  FRENCH  REVOLUTION, 

17S9-1872.    By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Okmathwaite.   1  vol.  Svo. 

[Immediatety. 

DOCTORS  and  PATIENTS  ;  or,  Anecdotes 

of  the  Medical  World  and  Curiosities  of  Medicine.  By  John  Timbs,  F.S.A., 
Author  of  "  Lives  o£  Wits  aud  Humourists."   2  vols,  crown  Svo.  2Is. 

TURNING  POINTS  in  LIFE.    By  the  Rev. 

Frederick  Arxold.   2  vols,  crown  Svo.  21s. 

SECOND  EDITION  OF 

A  LADY  of  the  LAST   CENTURY;  Mrs. 

ELIZABETH  MONTAGU.  Including  Letters  of  Mrs.  Montagu  never  before 
published.  By  Dr.  DoRAy,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  "  Lives  of  the  Princes  of 
Wales,"  "  Table  Traits."    1  vol.  Svo.  14s. 

"  One  of  the  most  characteristic  and  pleasant  of  Dr.  Doran's  yiorVis" —Spectator. 

A    SEARCH    after    SUNSHINE  :    a  Visit 

to  Algeria  in  1S71.  By  Lady  Herbert,  Author  of  "  Impressions  of  Spain.'* 
Square  Svo.  with  upwards  of  20  Illustrations  by  George  Pearson,  lUs. 

"  The  whole  volume  is  full  of  charm." — Morninq  Post. 

"  Brightly  written,  touching  pleasantly  on  all  tilings  Algerian."— Times, 

LIVES  of  WITS  and  HUMOURISTS.  By 

John  TnrBS,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  "Anecdotes  of  Painters,"  &o.   New  Edition, 

2  vols.  Roxburgh  biuOing,  12s. 

PEOPLE'S  EDITION  OP 

FRANK   BUCKLAND'S   CURIOSITIES  of 

NATURAL  HISTORY.  4  vole.  fcp.  Svo.  14s. ;  or  the  Series  separately,  as 
uudcr : 

First  Series— Eats,  Snakes,  Serpents,  Fishes,  Frogs,  Monkeys,  &o.    3s.  fid. 

Second  Series— Fossils,  Bears,  Wolves,  Cats,  Eagles,  Hedgehogs,  the  Rigs, 
Eels,  Herrings,  Whales,  Pigs,  &c.    3s.  Cd. 

Third  Series — Wild  Ducks,  Salmon,  Lions,  Tigers,  Foxes,  Porpoises,  Fleas, 
Wonderful  People,  &o.   2  vols.  Ta. 

POPULAR   NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

REVEALED   at   LAST:  a  Novel.    By  A. 

EuBiXLE-EvAN's.   2  Vols,  crown  Svo. 

MISS  or  MRS.  ?  and  other  Tales.    By  Wilkie 

CoLtiNS,  Author  of  *'  The  'Woman  in  White."    1  vol.  crown  Svo.  10s.  GJ. 
"  AVell  worthy  of  being  read."— .4?AcncCT*7n. 

PICTURES  ACROSS  the  CHANNEL.  By 

Katiterke  S.  Macquoid,  Authoress  of  "  Patty,"  &c.   2  vols.  Svo. 

"  Clear,  hricrht.  (lUtinct  pictures  of  ponple  and  life  in  a  Normandy  town  The  book  is  a 

bundle  of  trcsli,  briijht,  and  pitiuaat  little  stories,  touched  here  aud  there  with  true  I'athos." 

FRANK     LAWRENCE  :   a   Young  Man's 

Fancy.    By  H.  C.  ADAMS,  Author  of  "Tlie  White  Bruuswickers,"  &c. 

3  vols,  crown  Svo. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  EURLINGTON  STREET,  " 

rUBUSHKIiS  IN  OIIDIXARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE 
"CAXTON  FAMILY." 


Shortly  will  be  published,  3  vols,  post  870. 

KENELM  CHILLINGLY: 

His  Adventures  and  Opinions. 
By  the  lato  Lord  LYTTON. 


ATOXIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBUROn  AND  LONDON. 


Just  vubllshed,  crown  8ro.  boards,  Ci. 

THE  CHURCHES: 

A  History  aud  an  Argument. 
By  JIICNKY  DUNN. 

"  Mr.  TIcnry  Dunn  In  Ihli,  liln  Inrt  work,  1ms  carried  the  Idea  of  Pmtcilanlisni  ni  pnrrly 
Individual  l)hrl»tlnidlv.  nearer  to  n>inpleti'  luitu'ul  ilcvi'loiiniont  llnni  any  prevlnus  «  riti'r.  Ilo 
iiiiiliiliiiiiH  llmt  till'  ChriiirinM  .^ik'iiIiv.  wis  1lnil  hi  Ihii  New  Ti'»lnim'lit.  thuiiirli  ilivliii'ly 
orviLni/.cil,  wi-iu  luiii  i.iuiiiil.  ikiiil  tiiit  (heir  ntiaon  d'<  li  c  when  lii.plrcil  men  hail  iliiiiipiiiMii-il, 
nnil  III!'  liiHpiri'il  wrlllno  liuil  hiTii  ciillfcliil.    Since  then  all  onaueiulliina  tielwien  (  hii^tianH 

exlHt  nlily  Jiirr  /mnitnio.  itiiil  are  in(i!.t  liKCtiil  wluul  wo  rceouniro  thiit  tliev  me  iiptioiiiil  

The  writer  lm«  n  relliienu'iit  iiiiil  illiitliii'li"ii  iit  iiiinil  wllleh  arc  ollen  the  friiil  ol  muliiineil  nud 
lolitui'y  earucfltJivM,  and  these  uiuko  wliut  ho  suys  not  unworthy  ul'atteiiti\e  eoiiHidviutioii." 

  Acadcmti.  yeptvnthtr  1. 


BIMFKIN,  MAllSUALL,  U  CO.,  STATIONEIIS'  HALL  COVKT. 
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NEW  BOOKS. 


COMPLETE  IN  SIX  VOLUMES. 

THE  LIBRARY  EDITION  of  the  WORKS 

of  ALFRED  TENNYSON,  D.C.L.,  Poet-Laureate.  In  C  handsome  post 
Sto.  Tolames,  each  10s.  Gd. 


WALKS  in   FLORENCE.     By  Susan  and 

JoA>-N-A  Hoic'ER.    2  vols,  crowii  Sto.  with  IHustrations,  21s. 


AN  ENGLISH   CODE  ;  its  Difficulties,  and 

the  Modes  of  Overcoming  Them  :  a  Practical  Application  of  the  Science  of 
Jurisprudence.   By  Professor  Sheldon"  Amos.    Demy  8vo.  12s. 


POLITICAL    PORTRAITS:   Characters  of 

some  of  our  Public  Men.  (Ropi-inted  from  the  "  Daily  News."  Revised,  and 
with  Additional  Sketches.)    Crown  Svo.  [Immcdiatdij. 


SOME  TALK  about   ANIMALS  and  their 

MASTERS.   By  the  Author  of  "  Friends  in  Council."   Crown  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 


CONTRASTS.    Dedicated  to  the  Ratepayers 

of  London.   Crowa  Svo.  [Iimnedialelij. 

CONTEMPORARY    ESSAYS    in  THEO- 

LOGT.  By  the  Rev.  John  HtrxT,  Author  of  "  An  Essay  on  Pantheism," 
"  Religious  Thought  in  England,"  &c.   Demy  Svo.  IGs. 


TUE  SIXTH  EDITION  OF 

MEMORIALS    of   a  QUIET    LIFE.  By 

AUGUsn-s  J.  C.  Hare,  Author  of  "  'Walks  in  Rome."    2  vols,  cro^-n  Svo. 

with  2  Soeel  Portraits,  21s.  [Immediately. 
"  This  is  a  book  whicii  will  cause  every  rieht-minded  reader  to  feel  not  only  the  happier,  but 

the  better  It  contains  the  record  and  monument  of  features  that  are  amon^t  tlie  noblest. 

the  truest,  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  elevatinj.  and  the  most  essentially  English  of  our 

English  home  life  while  the  beauty  of  what  is  a  typical  character  and  a  typical  life  is 

intensified  by  the  distinction  attaching  to  the  names  of  those  who  are  introduced  to  us  in  Mr. 
Hare's chamung  book.'' — Conservative. 


THE  THIRD  EDITION  OF 

THE     TRUE    HISTORY    of  JOSHUA 

DAYIDSOX.   Crown  Svo.  as.  [Immediateli/. 
"  An  exceedingly  clever  book,"_Z>ai7y  Xews. 

*' A  sinsrularly  audacious  production,  written  with  treat  skill.  The  title  itself  is  a  triumph 
of  iD^cnuity.  and  the  lKX)k  is  exceedingly  clever. "_/^a/f  Jlall  Gazette. 

"  A  remarkable  Iwxik,  which  will  set  readers  thinking.  Perhaps  it  may  set  them  working  for 
the  good  of  their  fellow-men." — Graphic. 

"  A  most  remarkable  work."— /7c/io. 

"One  of  the  most  daring  and  clever  pieces  of  work  we  have  recently  read.  The  humour  13 
neverwithout  elevation,  and  the  tone  of  a  lofty  earnestness  is  lelt  tliroughout."— jVotjcoo/u/-////^;. 

"An  excessively  clever  book.  It  will  prove  a  valuable  incitive  to  thouglit,  and  jbr  that 
reason  we  advise  everj-  one  to  read  it." — Consei-vativc . 

"  Whoever  the  author  may  be.  he  is  possessed  of  a  powerful  imi^ination.  and  uses  singularly 
rtrongand  pure  English.  He  lays  bare  modem  social  evils  with  relentless  minuteness,  and 
[dacejs  in  vivid  contrast  some  points  of  diiference  between  the  Christianitv  of  Christ  and  that  of 
our  days.  The  book  can  hardly  fail  to  furnish  food  tor  reflection."— /'rtc/jaH. 

**  Here  we  have  the  taithful  application  of  Christian  principles  to  modern  social  questions.'* 

Examiner, 


OUR  NEAV  MASTERS.    By  the  "  Journey- 

MAS  Engixeeu."  Post  Svo.  9s. 

•*  A  very  bold  and  outspoken  book,  which  every  politician  at  least  should  read."—!  Oicrupnm. 

"Soman  has  a  Ijctter  ri'„-ht  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  really  thoufrhtful  mechanics  of  our 
time  than  Mr.  Wright,  and  this  is  emphatically  a  book  to  be  read  whether  we  agree  with  it  or 
not.'  — 5(a7«2art/. 


A  HANDBOOK  of  FIELD  FORTIFICA- 

TIOX.   Ey  Major  Kn'ollts,  Garrison  Instructor,  Home  District.   Staall  Svo. 
with  nnmcrous  Illustrations,  4s.  Cd. 
"  The  instruction  of  no  line  officer  can  be  considered  complete  without  a  study  of  this  book, 
tnd  the  ;jame  remark  applies  equally  to  militia  and  volunteer  officers." — Standard. 


THIRD  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION. 

WALKS  in  ROME.  By  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare. 

2  vols,  crown  Svo.  21s. 

"  The  best  handbook  of  the  city  and  environs  of  Rome  ever  published.  It  cannot  be  too 
much  commended."— Hull  Gmettt. 

"  Mr.  Hare's  bofik  fills  a  real  void,  and  ;riveg  to  the  tourist  all  tlie  latest  discoveries  and  the 

fullest  inlormatiou  bcarine  on  that  most  inexhaustible  of  subjects,  the  city  of  Rome  

It  n  much  fuller  than  '  Murray.'  and  any  one  who  chooses  may  now  know  how  Kome.  really 
lOfJKS  in  sun  or  snade.  — .Sprrlalor. 

"  WlKjever  has  a  visit  to  Itome  in  contemplation  should  not  fail  to  read  Mr.  Hare's  book 
before  utartinz.  He  will  enter  uimu  his  explorations  with  double  interest  and  intelligence. 
Whoever  is  already  familiar  with  the  city,  and  comes  across  these  '  Walks,'  will  think  hinl- 
KU  transported  again  to  the  old  scenes."— icotsnta/i. 


STRAHAN  &  CO.,  56  LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON. 


COMPLETION  OF  LOED  BBOUGHAM'S,  WOBKS. 


NEXT  MONTH  will  be  published  VOL.  XI. 

of  BROUGHAM'S  WORKS,  concluding  the  Series,  and  accompanied  by  a 
complete  Chronological  List  of  his  various  Writings,  and  a  GENERAL 
]ND£X.  Illustrated  with  a  MS.  Fac-simile,  and  a  View  of  the  Monument 
over  hia  Grave  at  Cannes. 

Edi.sbcrou  :  Adam  U  Cuarl£3  Black. 


Tbii  d»7,  demy  4to.  with  U  Diagrams  and  other  Illustrations  printed  in  Fhotosraphy, 
price  Ms. 

OUR  SEAMEN: 

An  Appeal. 
Ey    SAMUEL    PLIMSOLL,  M.P. 


•VinTVE  U  CO.,  S8  IVY  LAHE,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  E.C. 


SAMPSON  LOW,  MAPtSTON,  &  CO.'S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


On  the  21th  instant,  roy.il  Svo.  cloth  extra,  bevelled  boards,  303. 

THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

Translated  from  the  French  of 

CAMILLE  FLAMMxVRIOX. 

Edited  by  JAMES  GLAISHER,  F.R.S. 

Superintendent  of  tlie  JIagnctical  and  Meteorological  Department  of  the  Royal 
Observatory  at  Greenwich. 

■VVITU  TEN  BEAUTIFUL  CUROMO-LITIIOGKAPIIS  AND  EIGnTY-ONE 
WOODCUTS. 

Extract  from  Editor's  Preface, 

I  believe  the  volume  will  be  found  to  be  readable,  popular,  and  accurate, 
and  it  covers  ground  not  occupied  bj'  any  one  work  in  our  language. 

The  work  treats  on  the  form,  dimensions,  and  movements  of  the  earth, 
and  of  the  influence  exerted  on  meteorology  Liy  the  physical  conformation 
of  our  globe ;  of  the  figure,  height,  colour,  weight,  and  chemical  components 
of  the  atmosphere  ;  of  the  meteorological  phenomena  induced  by  the  action 
of  light,  and  those  optical  appearances  which  objects  present  as  seen  through 
ditFercnt  atmospheric  strata  ;  of  the  phenomena  connected  with  heat,  wind, 
clouds,  rain,  and  electricity,  including  the  subjects  of  the  laws  of  climate. 
The  contents  are  therefore  of  deep  importance  to  all  classes  of  persons, 
especially  to  the  observer  of  nature,  the  agriculturist,  and  the  navigator. 

The  whole  is  explained  in  a  very  popidar  manner  and  as  free  as  possible  from 
all  technicalities ;  the  object  having  been  to  produce  a  work  giving  a  broad 
outline  of  the  causes  which  give  rise  to  facts  of  everyday  occurrence  in 
the  atmosphere,  in  such  a  form  that  any  reader  who  wished  to  obtain  a 
general  vie\v  of  such  phenomena  and  their  origin  would  be  readily  enabled 
to  do  so.  The  great  number  of  subjects  treated  of  will  thus,  to  the  majority 
of  readers,  who  merely  desire  aa  insight  into  the  general  principles  that 
produce  phenomena  which  every  one  has  seen  or  heard  of,  be  found  to  be 
rather  an  advantage,  as  the  whole  range  of  atmospheric  actions  is  thus 
displayed  in  the  same  volume  in  moderate  compass,  without  so  much  detail 
being  anj'where  given  as  to  make  the  book  other  than  interesting  to  even 
the  most  casual  reader. 

The  Translation  was  made  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Pitman, 


SANTO  DOMINGO,  PAST  and  PRESENT; 

with  a  Glance  at  Hayti.  By  S/VAIUEL  Hazard,  Author  of  "Cuba  with  Pen 
and  PeuciL"  1  vol,  demy  Svo.  with  over  150  very  beautiful  "Woodcuts,  Illus- 
trating the  Scenery,  Antiquities,  and  People  of  Sauto  Domingo,  chiefly  from 
Designs  and  Sketches  by  the  Author,  ISs. 

"  A  very  useful  and  pleasantly  written  book  A  deep  interest  attaches  to  the  Island  of 

St.  Bominfro— the  classic  ground  of  the  discoveries  of  Columbus— the  mos:  lovely  spot  on  the 

eartli's  surface,  so  trebly  blest  by  nature,  so  cruelly  cursed  by  man  Mr.  Hazard  is  a  most 

afeTCcable  companion." —Athciucum,  December  28, 15*72. 

"  Genuinely  interesting;  The  book  is  from  first  to  last  thoroughly  fresh  and  enjoyable." 

Daihj  2'clegrapht  December  20,  1x72. 

"  This  gentlemen  has  a  facile  pen  also  a  skilful  pencil  \Ve  hcoi'tily  recommend 

Mr.  Hazard's  volume."— ^-f a /itiact/,  December  30. 

SANTO  DOMIXGO,  SAMANA  BAY.  and  the  UNITED  STATE3.-See  Major 
HAZARD'S  BOOK. 

Ask  for  HAZARD'S  "SANTO  DOMINGO"  at  Mudie'e,  Smith  S:  Sous',  and  all  the  Cir- 
culating Libraries  and  Booksellers'. 


HOW    I    FOUND    LIVINGSTONE.  By 

H.  M.  Stan-ley.  Twelfth  Thousand,  with  54  Illustrations  and  4  Maps,  21s. 

[Now  ready. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  extracts  from  Reviews  in  the  leading  Town 
and  Country  Journals,  will  be  sent  on  application.  Barely  has  a  book  been 
more  uniformly  praised  by  the  whole  of  the  press. 


READY,  0  READY!  or,  These  Forty  Years ; 

a  Book  for  Young  Fellows.  Ey  Captain  Allstox,  R.N.  Small  post  Svo. 
cloth  extra,  Ss.  Cd,  [This  day. 


NEW   NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

NEVER  AGAIN  :  a  Novel.    By  Dr.  Mayo, 

Author  of  "  Kaloolah."   2  vols,  post  8vo.  cloth  e.\tra,  2ls.        \_Now  ready. 

"Puts  its  author  at  once  into  the  very  first  rank  of  novelists  His  name  was  almost 

unknown  to  us.  In  future  we  shall  remember  it  as  that  of  one  of  the  wittiest  ol  modern 
writers  and  irreatcst  of  living  masters  of  human  character."— ?/if«(e«m. 

"  There  are  few  such  writers  as  tliis  American  pentlcman,  who  has  lately  added  lar^e  and 

entirely  novel  treasures  to  the  accumulation  of  transatliintic  humour  *  Never  Acuin  '  is 

(Icliglitfully  amusin?  A  wit  that  reminds  us  of  Mr.  Thackeray's,  butwith  good  humour  far 

niurc  genuine." — Sjicciator,  February  8. 

'■  We  have,  we  hope,  sufficiently  intimated  t)ie  character  of  this  book  to  render  unnecessary 
any  mere  formal  recommendation  of  it  to  the  readers  of  fiction. "—J/ornoi:/  Post. 


ONLY  EVE.    By  Mrs.  J.  Calbraith  Lunn. 

3  vols,  post  Svo.  Sis.  Cd.  IThis  day. 

"  •  Only  Eve '  is  a  musical  novel,  with  a  ^ood  deal  of  human  nature  and  some  character  in 
it  " — I  thcnu:um. 

"This  is  a  very  sinjrular  book  AUosether  assuminir,  as  we  do,  that  this  is  a  first  or  an 

early  epsay  in  the  field  of  novel-writing,  there  is  in  this  story  ample  justification  lor  the  ultcr- 
I  ance  of  encoura^jing:  words,  and  a  recommendation  to  the  author  to  co  on  in  the  path  of  liteia- 

I  tnre  which  she  has  chosen  The  chief  attribute  or  this  book  U  power,  its  detect 

inexperience  ia  literary  workmanship.  It  ought  to  succeed."— itfonit'n^  PuaU 


CRADOCK   NOWELL  :  a  Tale  of  the  New 

Forest.     By  R.  D.  Blackmoiie,  Author  of  *' Loma  Doone"  and  *' Clara 
Vaughan."   Diligently  revised  and  reshapen,  small  post  Svo.  clotli  extra,  Cs. 
"  Mr.  Blackmore  is  the  autlior  of 'Lorna  Doonc,'  the  most  perfect  work  of  fiction  since 
Dickeus'B  last.  Of  all  living  novelista  we  regard  Mr.  Blackmore  ix^  facile  princeps.  and  accord- 
iirgly  we  hail  with  apcciul  delight  the  revised  edition  of  the  cltarming  and  popular  btory  bL-fbre 
is,  which  has  been  considerably  recast  and  diligently  revised."— ^^a/*t/a/  t/,  February  3,  lo73. 


LONDON:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  LOW,  &  SEAKLE, 
CROWN  EUILDINCJS,  188  FLEET  STREET. 
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THE   SPEAKER'S  COMMENTABY. 


Now  ready,  medium  8vo.  20s. 

THE  SECOND  VOLUME  of  the  HOLY  BIBLE  ; 

•with  an  Explanatory  and  Critical  Commentary  and  a  Revision  of  the 
Translation.  By  Bishops  and  Clergy  o£  the  Anglican  Church.  Edited 
by  F.  C.  Cook,  M. A.,  Canon  o£  Exeter. 

HISTORICAL  BOOKS,  Vol.  1. 
COXTENTS : 
JOSHUA— Canon  Espin. 

JUDGES,  RUTH,  SAMUEL— Bishop  of  Bath  and  WELLS. 
KINGS  I.— Canon  Rawlinson. 

To  be  ready  at  Easter. 
Vol.  III.   HISTORICAL  BOOKS,  Vol.  2. 
Contents  : 

SINGS  II.,  CHRONICLES,  EZRA,  NEHEMIAH,  ESTHER— Canon  EawlkSON. 


Vol.  I.  THE  PENTATEUCH.   8to.  30s.  (Ready.) 
Contents : 
GENESIS— Bishop  of  Ely. 
EXODUS— Canon  Cook  and  Rev.  Samuel  Clare. 
LEVITICUS— Rev.  Sajiuel  Clark. 
NUMBERS— Canon  EspiN  and  Rev.  J.  F.  Thrupp. 
DEUTERONOMY— Canon  Esplv. 

*' This  Commentary  is  intended  for  the  tens  of  thousands  of  thoughtful,  educated,  reverent 

Englishmen,  who,  making  no  pretensions  to  be  Hebrew  or  tiieological  scholars,  yet  sincerely 
love  their  Bibles,  are  interested  in  all  that  concerns  them,  and  ask  anxiously  for  some  plain  and 
honest  reply  to  the  dithculties  and  objections  by  which,  ot  late  years,  they  have  been  so  unceas- 
ingly pained  and  disturbed.  And  such  persons  will  not  turn  to  tliis  Commentary  in  vain." 

  John  Bull, 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
HALLAM'S  HISTORICAL  WORKS. 

Now  ready. 

THE  HISTOEICAL  WORKS  of  HENRY  HALLAM. 

Containing  :  History  of  England— History  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages 
—and  Literary  History  of  Europe.  With  the  Author's  latest  Corrections  and 
Additions.  Library  Edition,  9  vols.  8vo.  £i  16s.  Cabinet  Edition,  10  vols, 
post  Bvo.  each  4s. 

*»*  The  public  are  cautioned  against  the  imperfect  editions  that  have 
appeared  ot  these  Works,  as  they  are  merely  reprints  of  the  First  Editions, 
vliich  the  Author  himself  declared  to  be  full  of  errors,  and  do  not  contain  the 
Author's  additional  Notes  and  Corrections. 


THE 


Also,  now  ready,  post  8vo.  each  7s.  6d. 

STUDENT'S     EDITION  of 


HALLAM'S 


EUROPE  DURING  the  MIDDLE  AGES. 


THE     STUDENT'S     EDITION    of  HALLAM'S 

HISTORY  of  ENGLAND. 

These  Editions  have  been  edited  by  Dr.  Wm.  S>nTH,  and  have  been  bronght 
into  one  volume  each  by  leaving  out  most  of  the  notes  at  the  foot  of  the 
pages,  and  by  abbreviating  some  of  the  less  important  remarks ;  but  the 
books  remain  essentially  unchanged,  and  nothing  of  importance  has  been 
omitted.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Editor  to  present  the  Works  as  neaiiy  as 
possible  in  the  form  in  which  he  conceives  the  Author  would  have  wished 
Editions  for  Students  to  be  prepared. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


POPULAR  EDITION"  OF  EARL   STANHOPE'S  REIGN 
OF   QUEEN  ANNE. 

Kow  ready.  Cabinet  Edition,  2  vols,  post  8vo.  with  Portrait  of  the  Author,  lOg. 

HISTORY  of  the  REIGN  of  QUEEN  ANNE  until 

the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  1701-13.  By  Earl  Stanhopb.  Designed  as  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  conclusion  of  Lord  Macaulay's  History  and  the 
commencement  of  Lord  Mahon's. 


Uniform  with  the  above,  7  vols,  post  8vo.  35g. 

LORD  MAHON'S   HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from 

the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  Peace  ol  Versailles,  1713-83. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


DR.  WM.  SMITH'S  ANCIENT  ATLAS. 


This  day,  with  8  Maps,  P.irt  I.  (to  be  completed  in  Five  Parts), 
folio,  each  21s. 

AN  HISTORICAL  ATLAS  of  ANCIENT  GEOGRA- 

PHY,  liHil.ICAL  and  CLASSICAL.  Compiled  under  the  Supcrintcndoncc  of 
Dr.  William  Smith  and  Mr.  Geouok  Grovb. 

CONTKNTS : 

THE  HOLY  LAND  (Northern  Divi-      ITALIA  SUPERIOR, 

Hioil). 

HISTORICAL  MAPS  OF  THE  HOLY 
LAND. 

GREEK  AND  PIICENICLiN  COLO- 
NIKS. 
OALLIA. 


ITALIA  INFERIOR. 

GREKCE  AFTER  THE  DORIC  MI- 
GRATION. 

nnv.v.v.v.  at  the  time  op  the 

PERSIAN  WARS. 


"  A  truly  mnffnlflcCTit  work.  Bnrh  n  work  hoi  Ion;;  l)con  a  (lenUlcTatum,  ond  when  com- 
pll-lrd  hlKlorlcoIiludeiiti  win  feci  tlii-lr  wiiiili  «ali»rli;(!.  The  nmpa  are  on  a  liirgo  scale,  uuil 
the  work  will  rauKe  with  Keith  ,;nhn«lon.'«  K...vul  Atlas  of  M<.<lerii  Oeouraphy.  We  nhall 
wMtch  thii)  M-rleii  with  ifreat  inlerciit,  rii  our  ol  the  inont  vuluublc  udillliuns  to  our  •libraries 
which  we  have  ha/1  for  many  yfttT*." -- l.itrt  ,n  u  (  Imirhmnn. 

"  The  •tiHlciili  of  I>r.  Hinilh'i  ntlinlrahic  llii  llnnarlo  niuit  have  felt  thcnisclvra  nitain  anil 
ii"niM  hrouu'lit  nlj  iihort  liir  want  nl' an  Allaa  cntiiitruetrd  on  tlic  Kami-  «calr  of  prcrlw  ami 

111  Ic  inlornmtlon  wllh  tlir  article  they  wi  re  rcailiiiii.    'I'lila  want.haa  iit  h  iii'lh  bi  L-iin  to  he 

^I'vlicd  l>>  the  ini|H:rh  work  iH'riiro  iia.  'J'ke  llr<t  I'art  dealt  with  all  <il  tin'  three  KUnt 
iTvl'loiia  which  ihe  ntudcut  uf  ancient  liUlory  diielly  rccusnlicn— Urccol,  Italy,  and  the  lloly 
Lund."— C;uur(/toR. 

JOHN  MUUIIAY,  ALUEMAIII.E  8TKEET. 


SIR  H.  SUMNER  MAINE'S  WORKS. 

Now  ready.  Sixth  Thousand,  8vo.  12s. 

ANCIENT  LAW  :  its  Connexion  with  the  Early  His- 

tory  of  Society,  and  its  Relation  to  Modem  Ideas.  By  Sir  Henry  Sumner 
Maine,  K.C.S.L,  Member  of  the  Indian  Ouncil,  Corpus  Professor  of  Juris- 
prudence at  Oxford,  formerly  Law  Member  of  the  Supreme  Government  of 
India,  and  lately  Reader  on  Jurisprudence  at  the  Middle  Temple. 

"  Mr.  Maine's  admirable  work  on  Ancient  Law."_Gro(«'s  "  Plato." 

"  Mr.  Maine's  masterly  treatise." — J.  S.  MitTg  "  Dissertationt.^' 

*'  Sir  H.  Maine,  si  connu  par  son  livre  *  Ancient  Law,'  essai  magistral  eur  I'histoire  philoso* 
phique  du  droit  et  sur  ses  rapports  avec  les  civilisatioDS  primitives.  — Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
July  1,  1872,  p.  130. 

By  the  same  Author,  Third  Thousand,  8vo.  93. 

VILLAGE    COMMUNITIES    in  the    EAST  and 

WEST :  Lectures  delivered  before  the  University  as  (Jornus  Professor  of 
Jurisprudence  at  Oxford. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


ORIGINAL  LETTERS  OF  POPE 


Now  ready,  with  Portrait,  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

UNPUBLISHED     LETTERS    of  ALEXANDER 

POPE ;  containing  more  than  Three  Hundred,  never  before  published, 
"Written  by  Pope  to  Jervas,  Broome,  Fenton,  Lord  Oxford,  Lord  Bathurst, 
Faulkner,  Mrs.  Whiteway,  &c.  Including  Seventy  between  Pope  and  Lord 
Orrery,  disclosing  the  secret  history  of  the  Pope  and  Swift  Correspondence. 
Forming  Vol.  VIII.  of  *'  Elwin's  Edition  of  Pope's  "Works." 

*'  Mr.  Elwin  has  allowed  some  time  to  pass  since  the  publication  of  his  last  volume ;  but 
the  interval  has  been  profitably  spent,  and  the  correspondence  now  before  us  strengthrtis,  if 
that  be  possible,  the  editor's  argument  in  hiy  elaborate  and  masterly  examination  of  the  letters. 
By  far  the  larf;er  portion  of  the  present  volume  consists  of  matter  printed  for  the  first  time  from 
the  original  manuscript  ;  indeed,  of  the  four  hundred  letters  contained  in  it,  scarcely  thirty 
have  seen  the  light  before.  They  are  a  fresh  *  find,*  and  were  unknown  to  Mr.  Elwin  when  he 
published  the  last  volume."—./!  theyiceum. 

■*'  This  new  volume  of  Mr.  Elwin's  exhaustive  and  admirable  edition  of  Pope  contains  above 
four  hundred  letters,  of  which  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  are  printed  for  the  first  time. 
Let  Mr.  Elwin  go  on  in  the  same  honest  spirit,  and  we  venture  to  believe  that  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  good  services  which  he  has  rendered  to  letters  by  the  work  before  us  will 
be  unreservedly  ackuowledged."— iVt»  tcs  and  Queries. 


POETRY, 


Volumes  already  published, 
I.  and  II.      LETTERS,  I.,  II.,  and  III, 


_OHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


Now  ready,  Svo.  with  Map,  143. 

THE   HISTORY  of  SICILY  to   the  ATHENIAN 


"WAR,  with  Elucidations  of  the  Sicilian  Odes  oi  Pindar. 
Lloyd. 


By  W.  "Watkiss 


*'  Of  the  substantial  merit  of  this  book  we  can  have  no  doubt.  Mr,  Lloyd  has  gone  into  his 
subject  with  all  his  heart.  He  has  examined  liis  ancient  authorities  with  care;  he  has  weighed 
their  evidence  calmly  and  impartially;  and  he  shows  independence  and  vigour  of  thought.  He 
also  possesses  for  his  task  some  peculiar  qualifications.  He  is  rigidly  honest  and  true  to  him- 
self ;  he  has  a  lofty  conception  of  the  function  of  history  ;  he  has  a  passionate  enthusiam  for 
what  is  noblest  in  man  ;  his  scholarship  is  accurate  ^  and  he  has  made  a  sijccial  study  of  numis- 
matics and  the  history  of  Art— two  departments  of  mvestigation  which  often  throw  great  light 
on  history  when  other  sources  fail." — 4thenceum, 


JOHN  MXniRAY.  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


FOR  SCHOOLS  AND   SCHOOL  BOARDS 


Now  ready,  12nio.  360  pp.  2s.  6d. 

A  PRIMARY  HISTORY  of  BRITAIN.  Carefully 

prepared  for  Elementary  Schools.  Edited  by  "Wm.  Suxth,  D.C.L. 

"This  book  is  a  Primary  History  in  no  narrow  sense;  it  is  meant  for  young  people  of  all 
classes,  in  schools  and  families.  It  is  an  honest  attempt  to  exhibit  the  leading  facts  and  events 
of  our  history,  free  from  political  and  sectarian  bias,  and  therefore  wU.  it  is  hoped,  be  found 
guitable  for  schools  in  whicli  children  of  various  denominations  arc  taught."— Fj-t face. 

"  The  work  has  been  undertaken  with  two  chief  aims  :  first,  to  give  a  true  and  plain  account 
of  the  history  of  our  united  nation,  so  that  the  rising  race  may  not  have  to  follow  their  lathers 
in  the  hard  and  sad  path  ot  unlearning  ;  and,  secondly,  to  present  a  clear  and  livcl;^  narra- 
tive of  the  events  most  needful  to  be  known,  and  no  mere  skeleton  of  facts  and  dates.  Care  hiia 
been  taken  to  avoid  embarrassing  the  young  reader  with  many  objects  at  one  time,  or  distracting 
his  attention  by  many  clauses  in  one  uentencc."— ./'/'(i/iicc. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


NEW  WORK  BY  LORD  LINDSAY. 


Now  ready,  Svo.  12g, 

ETRUSCAN  INSCRIPTIONS.   Analysed,  Translated, 

and  Commented  upon.    By  the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcaruks. 

"  Lord  Crawford  has  very  much  to  urge  in  favour  of  his  theory,  and  whether  he  is  rl^ht  or 
wrong,  his  book  U  full  of  interesting  matter,  and  he  has  made  many  guesses  which,  if  not 
correct,  are  at  all  events  Hugncstiru.  tJpon  ttie  impovlancc  of  the  iniestion  discussed  we  nceil 
hardly  enlarge.  The  result*  of  Iiih  former  invcttigationa  inti>  the  language  arc  embodied  in  a 
glossary  ul  which  an  abridgment  is  subjoined  tu  the  present  volume." — Literary  C'hurc/iman. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


TEGNER'S  FRITHIOF'S  SAGA. 


Now  ready,  post  Svo.  7s.  6d, 

THE  TALE  of   FRITHIOF.     By  Esias  Tegner. 

Trnnsloteil  from  the  Swedish  by  Captain  II.  Spai.dino,  lOltli  Fiisiliors. 

"  The  trnnslntor  lias  ilonf  (rood  Kcrvlco  In  itivinlt  «uch  a  Iwniitlftil  poem  to  English  rcnilcrs. 
W'c  iH'ViT  ciinlil  imdrrMtiniil  wliy  Ihc  litcrnture  of  o\ir  Norm^  liiivfiitlirri  fihool<l  l)c  ro  inucli 
iicKliitiil.  lI'thiH  vmIutih' luJps  111  turn  the  tide  of  litornrjr  thoiii:l>t  into  a  more  nurtlierb 
direc-lionJtwilUK- iriHlriliik-  U""'l«<i  vire/'_//.irti;TO»  .V.M^^  „     ,.  , 

•'  We  nrii  duel  tluil  ii  tniuMliilloii  nf  Toitner  b  'ItIIIiIoI  Bhonlil  lie  pluoeil  licforo  I'.nslisli 
rvnilcrH.  whieh  on  tlic  wluile  i.  i  iiTllent.  iinil  In  ninny  iiortioim  ilen'rven  the  hlKlieat  imilw. 
■i'hey  will  lliiil  in  ri  nillnK  llii"  Sw<-.li»h  eiii.-.  lli«l  Ih.'  Iiili-  of  '  Kiilhiol  '  hnii^-  Irrsh  evl.lencv  ui 
the  liiel  Ihiit  a  true  pui-t  t.peiikNthe  lank'"":;!"  I'l-''  "  '""I  .Sir/id./.ii/  /Irri,  ii\ 

••  Krilhiol  ■»  Suu-»  l«tho  work  of  n  Irue  i"..'!,  liuuiihilid  l.v  u  muiuiI  ►eliolnr  Coptlliu 

StihWIuk  hu»  Hhown  thiil  hc  i»  well  (lunlllli  il  lor  Ihe  ln«U  he  Imi>  uu(lerliiliwi."-,l/orniui;  /',...(. 

■•t'nplnin  SpolilinE  liomtlown  lircnt  nuwlery  over  tlie  melrlenl  torinji  ul  the  poem  i  It  duel 
nut  reuil  like  n  trnniiltition."_/l>  ((iVi  Vunrlo/v  AVi  Kic.  „  , 

"  A  very  renilnhle  and  Iruthful  Tcrnlou  of  >  poem  liithcrto  nil  hut  unknown  to  EnclUli 
render!. "—.S'/rtnrffiK/.   

"  The  iplrlt  of  the  cotlra  8»(t»  la  pure  and  nohlt.  —hngluli  Indtpcmltnl. 


JOHN  MUKIIAY,  ALMKMAIU.B  STItliKT. 
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February  15,  1873.] 


The  Saturday  Keview. 


THE  LATE   CHARLES  BUXTON,  M.P. 

Kow  ready,  cro\vn  8vo.  with  Portrait,  10s.  Gd. 

NOTES  of  THOUGHT  and  CONVERSATION.  By 

the  late  Ch.\rle3  BnxTOX,  M.P.  With  a  Short  Biographical  Sketch  by 
Rev.  Ll.  Davus,  M.A. 

"These  shrewd  and  often  strikins' Notes  of  Thought'  are  full  of  delicitc  observation  and 
reflection  They  all  hove  the  air  ofcominE  from  a  man  wlio  always  thuugut  tor  lumsclt  auu 
thought  with  ardour,  who  hadagreatsrift  ot '  detachment '  from  thci>rcvalent  intellectual  fashion 
of  liolitica!  society,  who  had  at  once  a  keen  and  benevolent  insifht  into  character,  a  sharp  selt- 
knowledi:e  a  faculr>' of  giving;  quaint,  sidelong  dances  at  society,  which  aflordcd  him  much 
amusement,  as  well  as  fed  in  him  what  he  himself  somewhere  terms  '  orieinality  of  heart,  and 
a  considerable  faculty  of  humorous  finish  and  literary  iiolish.  Mr.  Davics'  admirable  biot'ra- 
phical  sketch  gives  a  most  vivid  picture  of  his  earnestness,  his  piety,  his  vivacity,  his  ardour 
against  tyranny  and  cruelty.  His  delijrht  in  wild  and  domestic  aniiuuls,  his  taste  and  skill  as 
an  architect,  his  genius  as  a  host,  his  generosity  as  a  friend,  and  his  great  charm  in  domestic 
life."— .i>ecfarar. 

Also,  New  Edition,  post  8vo.  with  Portrait,  5s. 

MEMOIRS  of  SIR  THOxMAS  FOWELL  BUXTON, 

Bart.  By  his  Son,  CH-VELES  Buxton.  With  an  Inquiry  into  the  Eesults  of 
Emancipation. 

JOHN  MtTRRAY,  AXBEMAELE  STREET. 


EPITAPHS. 


Now  ready,  crown  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  73.  M. 

MOTTOES  for  MONUMENTS  ;  or.  Epitaphs  selected 

for  General  Study  and  Application.    By  F.  and  II.  A.  Pallisek. 

"  Excellent  taste  and  devotional  feelina  have  presided  over  this  volume.  It  consists  of  an 
admirably  selected  collection.  The  editors  have  collected  them  rather  with  regard  to  the 
Scriptural  truths  they  inculcate  than  to  the  style  in  which  they  are  expressed.  Thus  we  find, 
side  by  side,  the  homely,  but  often  touching  composition  of  the  village  muse,  and  the  choicel  v- 
expreseed  aspirations  of  a  Keble  or  a  Longfellow.  AVe  find  epitaphs  upon  tlfe  believer,  the 
Christian  pilgrim,  the  soldier  of  Christ,  aged  minister,  children,  son .  daugliter,  mother,  father, 
husband,  death  in  a  foreign  land,  salvation  through  Christ,  and  submission.  The  texts  from 
Scripture  are  peculiarly  well  chosea."— English  Cliurdiman. . 


THE  VIENNA  EXHIBITION. 

MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISER  for  1873. 

ANNUAL  CIRCULATION,  1.5,000. 

Printed  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  communicating  infor- 
mation to  English  and  American  Tourists,  or  Travellers  in  general,  and  inserted  in 
the  copies  of  MuiinAv's  Foreign  and  English  Handbooks  issued  during  the  Travel- 
ling Season. 

!     Advertisements,  accompanied  by  a  remittance,  mnst  be  received  by  March  31,  and, 
1  as  only  a  limited  space  is  allotted,  prefcreuce  is  given  to  those  more  immediately- 
addressed  to  Tourists. 


JOHN  MURRAY.  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


Now  ready,  small  8vo.  23.  6d. 

THE  RESULTS  of  INDIAN  MISSIONS.    By  Sir 

Bartle  PiiZRE,  G.C.S.I.,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.  Reprinted  from  the  "  Church  and 
the  Age." 

"  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  work  istighly  valuable  for  the  information  which  it  gives,  and  as  con- 
twning  the  testimony  of  one  eminently  entitled  to  be  listened  to  with  resiiect.  from  his  long 
residence  in  India,  his  abundant  opportunities  of  observation,  and  his  high  character.  His 
work  19  specially  devoted  to  the  Church  of  England  Missions,  but  he  fully  recognizes  the  work 
Ol"  other  Christian  miisionaries,  from  the  first  Danish  missionaries  to  those  of  the  present  day." 

Edinburgh  Courant. 

JOHN  MTTRRAY.  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


NEW  WORK  BY   MR.  DARWHST. 


Now  ready,  Tenth  Thousand,  crown  8to.  with  Illustrations,  12s. 

THE  EXPRESSION  of  the  EMOTIONS  in  MAN 

and  ANIMALS.  Ey  Charles  DAmviN',  F.R.S.,  Author  of  the  Origin  of 
Species,"  kc.  &c. 

"Whr.teveronethinkflofMr.  Darwin's  theorj-,  it  mut  be  admitted  that  his  great  powers  of 
obeervatiyn  are  as  conspicuous  as  ever  in  this  inquiry.  During  a  space  of  more  tluin  thirty 
years  he  baa,  with  exemplary  patience,  been  accumulating  information  from  all  availalile 
sources-  The  result  of  all  this  is  undoubtedly  the  collection  of  a  mass  of  minute  and  trust- 
worthy information  which  must  possess  the  highest  value,  whatever  may  be  the  conclusions 
ultimately  deduc-ed  from  ii."—Time<t. 

"  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Darwin  has  brought  to  this  work  vast  stores  of  erudi- 
tion, accumulated  treasures  of  earehil  observation,  and  all  the  devices  of  an  acute  and  fertile 
ingenuity  ;  for  these  are  qualities  which  are  conspicuous  in  all  he  writes.  But  it  may  be  as  well 
to  add  that  the  book  is  very  attractive  even  to  general  readers.  It  is  comparatively  light  and 
easy  reading,  full  of  amusing  anecdote  ;  and  the  illustrations,  whether  due  to  the  sun's  rays  or 
to  the  engraver's  point,  are  excellent.'* — Gvardian. 

"  Those  of  our  readers  who  know  the  charm  of  Darwin's  former  works,  how  he  leads  his 
readers  on  to  his  conclusions  in  the  clearest  and  mostattractive  of  English,  will  experience  more 
than  their  usual  treat  when  they  sit  down  to  this  book.  Never  was  more  truly  realized  the 
saying  about  men  labouring  and  others  entering  into  the  fruit  of  their  labours.  The  illustra- 
tions are  excellent,  and  recourse  has  been  had  to  photographs  in  reiuifririfr  the  more  telling  of 
the  physir^nomical  expressions.  Even  the  most  antat:onistic  of  anti-Darwinians  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  admit  how  much  he  has  learned  from  a  careful  study  of  the  work  before  us." 

  Science  Gossip, 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


THE  GAIjIiICAlir  CHURCH. 


Now  ready,  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portraits,  283. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  CHURCH  of  FRANCE, 

from  the  Concordat  of  Bologna,  l.'Jlfi,  to  the  Revolution.  With  am  Intro- 
daction.  By  W.  Hesi.ky  jKn\TS,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Heytesbory,  and 
Author  of  the  "  Student's  History  of  France." 

"Thl»  history  of  the  Gallinan  Church  will  form  a  standard  work,  and  rank  with  Milman's 
Latin  Christianity.  I  or  the  importance  and  intcrestinir  nature  of  ita  subject-matter,  for  its 
noTelty  to  Encrliah  Churchmen,  for  the  tlioroush  impartiality  of  the  writer  in  analysiri"  and 
mmmarizing  the  facts  of  a  moat  complicated  hiitory  as  well  as  the  disputed  points  in  tl"eolo- 
pcal  controversies  in  most  etirrint!  times,  and  for  clear,  comnendious,  scholarly  diction  and 
elegance  or  style,  the  '  11  i story  of  the  Qalhcan  Church'  fully  deserves  the  praise  we  now 
bestow.'  wo/m  Hull, 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


THE  KtrSSIANS  IN  ASIA. 
Now  ready,  New  Edition,  8to.  with  Map,  lis. 

A  JOURNEY  to  the  SOURCE  of  the  RIVER 

OXXjg,  by  the  INDUS,  KABUL,  and  BADAKHSHAN.  By  Captain  John 
Wood  (Indian  Navy).  A  New  Edition,  with  an  Es-ay  on  the  Geography 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Oxus.  By  Colonel  Yule,  C.B.,  Editor  of  "  Marco  Polo." 

"  Car.tain  Wood  accompanierl  Alexander  Biimes  in  his  mission  to  Cabool,  and  afterwards 
performed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  journeys  ever  undertaken  in  Central  Asia.  He  made  a 
survey  of  the  Indus,  from  its  mouth  to  Attfrf:k.  After  reaching  Cabool.  he  crossed  the  moun- 
faina  to  Khundiii:.  and  was  eventually  the  first  European,  after  Marco  Polo  and  iienedict  Goes, 
whoever  reached  the  Bam-i-dunya.  or  Hoof  of  the  World.  Captain  Wood's  narrative 
PrtMnt*  the  mott  biiiliAnt  coafirmation  in  detail  of  Marco  Polo's  descriptions." 

(iuarterlv  Riview, 


THE   STUDENT'S  BLACKSTONE. 

Now  ready.  New  Edition  (1873),  post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

BLACKSTONE'S  COMMENTARIES  on  the  LAWS 

of  ENGLAND.  Abridged  and  Adapted  to  the  Present  State  ot  the  Law.  By 
Robert  Malcolm  Kerk,  LL.D.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

The  first  edition  of  the  above  work  comprised  those  portions  only  of  the- 
original  work  which  referred  to  the  British  Constitution  and  the  Rights  of 
Persons.  It  did  not  enter  upon  the  Law  of  Property,  Procedure  in  Civil 
Actious,  and  Laws  relating  to  Crimes.  The  present  edition,  which  has  been 
re -written,  is  an  abridgment  of  the  entire  Commentaries,  and  constitutes  in 
ifself  a  Popular  Manual  of  the  whole  Law  of  England. 

*' Mr.  Malcolm  Kerr,  whose  edition  of  Blackstone's  *  Commentaries '  has  almost  attained  to 
the  rank  of  a  leizal  classic,  has  remoulded  tor  Mr.  Murray  the  *  Student's  Blackstone.'  The 
work  is  a  true  abridgment  and  contains  in  a  small  compass  the  real  substance  of  the  larger 
work.  Need  we  add  that  Mr.  Kerr's  "  Blackstone  '  is  an  exposition  of  English  law,  in  which  the 
latest  legal  informatioa  is  conveyed  in  accurate  and  yet  inteiUi^ible  phrase  ?  "^Athenoiuin. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


WOBKS  BY  ME.  E.    B.  TYLOK. 

Now  ready.  Second  Edition,  Svo.  12s. 

RESEARCHES    into    the      EARLY  HISTORY 

of  MANKIND,  and  the  Development  of  Civilization.  By  E.  B.  Tylor, 
F.R.S. 

**  The  main  object  of  this  work  ig  to  show  that  there  is  a  community  of  manners,  customs, 
and  beliefs  amonfrst  primitive  races  separated  from  each  other  by  vastjintervals  of  space  and 
time,  and  that  their  advance  in  culture  takes  place  in  a  given  order,  and  may  be  arranged  ia 
stages  very  much  irrespective  ol  liistorical  connexion  and  chronological  aQquence."— Edinburgh 
Jitview, 

II 

By  the  Same  Author,  2  vols.  8vo.  24s, 

PRIMITIVE     CULTURE:     Researches    into  the 

Development  of  Mythology,  Philosophy,  Religion,  Art,  and  Custom. 

**  In  this  elaborate  work  Mr.  Tylor  continues,  on  an  ampler  scale  and  with  fuller  details,  the 
task  commenced  in  his  previoui  volume.  The  author  extends  his  researches  into  other 
branches  of  early  speculation  and  practice,  attempting  to  trace,  in  expanded  detail,  the  de- 
velopment, as  well  as  in  a  measure  to  explain  the  origin,  of  languai,'e.  mythology,  pliilosophy, 
relierion,  and  religious  rites  and  ceremonies.  Both  works  are  thus  devoted  to  the  history  of 
civilization,  especially  in  its  earlier  stages,  to  tracing  inductively  the  steps  by  which  men  have 
emerged  from  the  savage  state,  and  lower  races  gradually  acfjuired  the  arts,  sciences,  and 
accomplishments  of  higher  and  more  cultivated  uations.^^— Edinburgh  Eei  iew* 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


Now  ready,  8vo.  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  18s. 

TRAVELS  in  the  EASTERN  CAUCASUS,  on  the 

CASPIAN  and  BLACK  SEAS,  especially  in  DAGHESTAN  and  on  the 
FRONTIER  of  PERSIA  and  TURKEY,  in  the  Summer  of  1871.  By 
Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Arthuk  Cunynghajie,  K.G.B.,  F.R.G.S. 

"This  is  an  an  excellent  book.  Sir  Arthur  is  an  old  soldier,  and  has  seen  a  variety  of 
service  ;  so  he  is  quick  to  remark  what  is  most  remarkable.  He  held  important  commands  in 
the  Crimean  war,  and  naturally  luund  himself  at  home  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sebastopol 
and  Kertch.  The  whole  book  is  written  brightly,  lightly,  and  suggestively.  There  is  not^iing 
of  pipeclay  or  prejudice  about  it."~l^aU  Mall  Gazette. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


Now  ready,  crown  8vo.  9s. 

LITERATURE  AND  DOGMA: 

An  Essay  towards  a  Better  Apprehension  of  the  Bible. 
By  MAITHEW  ARNOLD. 
***  A  small  portion  of  this  work  has  appeared  in  the  *'  Cornhill  Magazine." 


SMITH,  ELDER,  fe  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


At  all  Libraries,  post  8ro.  7s. 

LADY  CAROLINE; 

WITH  PENDANTS. 
By  ROBERT  BLACK. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


At  all  Libraries,  post  8to.  7s. 

GRACE  TOLMAR: 

A  NoveL 
By  JOHN  DANGERFIELD. 

*' '  Grace  Tolmar '  is  by  no  means  an  ordinary  novel  It  hoB  been  both  boldly  conceived' 

and  sharply  executed."— .Sa(((rr/fiy  Heview, 

"A  clever  story  Mr.  Dangerfield  draws  his  portraits  well— of  the  outward  featured 

with  ftpecial  skill,  and  of  the  character  with  no  little  subtlety  and  precision.'* — Sptxtator. 

"  The  story  has  a  profound  and  painful  interest  Every  page  bears  evidence  of  thought*^ 

fulness  and  skill. "—,^otsmark 


johh  hurray,  albemarle  street. 


SUITE,  ELDER,  tt  CO.,  16  WATERLOO  PLACE. 
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TINSLET  BROTHERS*  NEW  BOOKS. 


MADAME  de  SEVIGNE,  her  Correspondents 

and  Contemporaries.  By  the  Comtesse  de  Puliga.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portraits. 

[iVoif  ready. 

*■  There  are  alsrays  amongst  us  a  select  few  who  find  an  inexhaustible  source  of  refined  enjoy- 
ment iu  the  letters  of  Madame  Sevign^.  The  Horace  Walpole  set  affected  to  know  them  by 
heart ;  George  SeKrj  n  meditated  an  edition  of  them,  and  preceded  Lady  Morgan  in  that 
pilgrimage  to  the  Jiochcys,  which  she  describes  so  enthusiastically  in  her  *  Book  of  the  Boudoir.' 
Even  in  our  time  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  present  oneself  often  at  Holland  House  or 

the  Berrys  without  being  tolerably  well  up  in  them  ^Madame  de  la  Fuliga  has  diligently 

studied  her  subject  in  all  its  bearings  ;  she  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  period  of 
which  she  treats  ;  she  is  at  home  with  both  correspondents  and  contemporaries  :  she  has  made  a 
judicious  selection  from  the  embarrasslnEr  abundance  of  materials  accumulated  to  her  hands  ; 
treading  frequently  on  very  delicate  ground,  she  is  never  wanting  in  feminine  refinement  or 
good  tiLSte."— Quarterly  Iteview. 

THE   LIFE  and   TIMES  of  ALGERNON 

SYDNEY.  Republican.  ir)'_>2_16S3.  By  Alhxander  Charles  Ewald.  F.S.A..  Senior 
Clerk  of  Her  Majesty's  Public  Records,  Author  of  "The  Crown  and  its  Advisers," 
"Last  Century  of  Universal  History."  &c.   2  vols.  Sro.  {This  day. 

"  We  welcoie  this  biography  as  the  means  of  making  an  illustrious  Englishman  better 
known  to  modem  readers,  and  because  it  will  bring  the  noble  letters  and  otiier  writings  of 
Algernon  Sydney  within  the  easier  reach  of  a  great  mass  uf  peoplQ/'—Athoiwum, 

MUSICAL  RECOLLECTIONS  of  the  LAST 


HALF-CENTURY.   2  vols.  8vo. 


tXow  ready. 


"  And  music  shall  untune  the  sky." — Dryden  and  Handel. 

'*  Such  a  variety  of  amusing  anecdotes,  sketches  of  character,  bits  of  biography,  and  incidents 

tn  the  career  of  famous  artistes  have  never  been  crammed  in  a  couple  of  volumes  before  

*  Musical  Recollections  of  the  Last;  Halt  Century '  is  the  most  entertaining  and  readable  book 
on  musical  matters  that  has  been  published  for  many  years,  and  deserves  to  become  very 
popular."— Era. 

"  Abounds  in  interest,  and  is  sure  to  attract  a  large  and  permanent  popularity."— 5^andarcZ, 

CARTOON  PORTRAITS  and  BIOGRAPHI- 

CAL  SKETCHES  of  MEN  of  the  DAY.  Containmg  50  Portraits,  with  short  Biogra- 
phical Sketches  of  each,   l  handsome  vol.  cloth  gilt.  IJmt  ready. 

THE  LIFE  and  ADVENTURES  of  ALEX- 

ANDER  DmiAS.  By  Percy  Fitzgerald,  Author  of  *'  The  Lives  of  the  Kembles," 
'•  The  Life  of  David  Garrick."  &c.   2  vols.  8vo.  IJ^ow  ready. 

*'  More  amusing  volumes  than  these  it  would  be  difficult'to  find."— 5'/ant/arrf. 

FOREIGN    BIOGRAPHIES.     By  William 

Maccall. 

UNORTHODOX   LONDON.    1  vol.  8vo. 
WILLIAM  WITH  THE  RING  :  a  Romance  in 

Rhyme.  By  J.  R.  PLANcne,  Author  of  "  The  Recollections  and  Reflections  of  J.  R. 
Planche,"  &c.    1  vol.  crown  8vo.  iNow  ready. 

"  Wc  are  sure  that  it  must  have  been  a  pleasure  to  Mr.  Planch^  to  write  this  graceful  poem, 
the  pages  of  wl\ieh  he  has  coloured  like  a  painted  window  with  his  antique  lore,  and  we  are 
equally  sure  that  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  Jiis  friends,  who  are  many  more  people  than  he  knows 
by  name,  to  read  it." — Times. 


THREE  NEW  NOVELS,  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

SQUIRE     SILCHESTER'S     WHIM.  By 

MoRTDiER  CoLUNS,  Author  of  "  Marquis  and  Merchant,"  "  The  Princess 
Clarice,"  &c.   3  vols.  lJust  out. 

SEETA.    By  Col.  Meadows  Tatloe,  Author 

of  "  Tara,"  "  Ralph  DameU,"  iic.    3  vols.  [/«s<  out. 

"  We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  Colonel  ireadows  Taylor's  book.  In  it  is  displayed  much 
power  of  portraiture,  the  plot  is  cleverly  worked  out,  and  the  interest  is  sustained  throughout. 

 The  book  altogether  is  deserving  of  a  favourable  reception,  and  we  would  recommend 

all  novel-readers  to  purchase  it  at  the  earliest  opportunity."— joAra  Bull. 

*'  The  story  is  well  told." — Atftencpum. 

"  '  Seeta '  is  a  charming  story." — Leeds  Mercury. 

JOHANNES  OLAF.  By  Elizabeth  de  A\^ille. 

Translated  by  F.  E.  BuNNfcTT.    3  vols,  crown  Svo.  [Just  out. 

This  and  the  previous  stories  of  the  same  Author  have  been  spoicen  of  in 
terms  of  the  warmest  praise  by  both  English  and  German  critics. 

"The  book  frives  evidence  of  considerable  capacity  in  every  branch  of  a  novelist's  faculty.- 
The  art  oi  description  is  fully  exhibited  :  perception  of  character  and  capacity  for  delineating  it 
are  obvious  ;  while  there  is  great  breadth  and  comprehensiveness  in  the  plan  of  the  story." 

Morninff  Post. 

HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO.,  65  CORNHILL,  AND  12  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


RECENT  EVENTS   IN  SPAIN. 


TINSLET  BKOTHERS'  NEW  NOVELS   AT  ALL 
LIBRARIES. 

LONDON'S    HEART.     By  B.  L.  Farjeon, 

Author  of  "Grif,"  "Joshua  Marvel,"  "Blade  o'  Grass,"  and  "Bread  and  Cheese  and 
Kisses."  3  vols. 

HOME,    SWEET   HOME  !     By  Mrs.  J.  H. 

KiDDELL,  Author  of  "George  Geith,"  "Too  Much  Alone,"  "City  aud  Suburb,"  ic. 
3  vols. 

A  FAIR   SAXON.     By  Justin  M'Carthy, 

Author  of  "  My  Enemy's  Dau;;hter,"  "  The  Waterdale  Neighbours,"  &c.   3  vols. 

INow  ready. 

THE  YELLOW  FLAG.   By  Edmund  Yates, 

Author  of  "  Broken  to  llarnesa,"  "  A  Waiting  Race,"  "  Block  Sheep,"  &c.  3  vols. 

iJVow  ready. 

BOSCOBEL  :  a  Tale  of  the  Year  1G5L  By 

William  HAiinisoN  Ainswwiitu,  Author  of  "  Eookwood,"  "  The  Tower  of  London," 
tic.  3  vols,  with  lUuatratious.  INow  ready. 

LEGENDS   of   the    JACOBITE  WARS— 

"  Katharine  Fairfax,"  '*  I«ma  O'Neal."  By  Tuomasine  Mauxskll.  3  vols. 

iN<jw  ready. 

MASKS  :  a  Novel.     By  "  Marius."     2  vols. 

iNow  ready. 

THE  CRAVENS  of  CRAVENSCROFT :  a 

Kuvcl.  By  Misi  noooTT.  3  vols. 

A  FALSE  HEART.  By  J.  Edward  Muddock. 

3  vol».  iHow  ready. 

A  WOMAN'S  TRIUMPH.    By  Lady  Hardy. 

'A  vol».  \_Now  ready, 

NOT  WITHOUT  THORNS.    By  tlio  Anther 


of  "  8hc  wai  Youiitr  and  Tic  won  Old,' 


I-oviTaud  IIuHbaiid,"  «;c.  3vnln.  [Xaw ready. 


*•  If  there  were  mi  other  women  hi  the  book  than  ilunm  d'Kyrceourt,  her  uhuraetcr  ulono 
would  make  the  book  worth  rcodlutf.  —J  fA<nau/u. 

THE    MISADVENTURKS    of   Mil.  CAT- 

I.VNK.  (i.(.'.:  an  AulobloKroiihy.  I)y  Matiihw  HTnADi.iKii,  Author  of"  Tho  Irlih  D« 
HlnUlcr,"  "  (^licap  JoIiu'r  Aul'IIuu,"  kc.   '2  voU.  li\itn}  rcadt/. 

"  In  a  llUiriry  point  of  view  tliCN  volumci  dcMrvo  liigh  praiac.  Tlioy  arc  llulit.amuiilnii,  and 
pungent."— /I  ™n«u"i.  , 

TINSLEY  UROTIIEU.S,  18  CATIIKUINE  STUKET,  STRAND. 


OVER  VOLCANOES 

aud  Spain  in  1871 


;    or,  Througli  France 

By  A  KiNGSMAJf.   Crown  Svo.  10s.  6d. 


"  The  writer's  tone  is  so  pleasant,  his  language  is  so  good,  and  his  spirits  are  so  fresh,  buoyant, 
and  exliilarating,  that  you  find  yourself  inveigled  into  reading,  for  the  thousand  and  first  time, 
a  description  of  a  Spanish  bull-fight."— ///^.s^z-a/ed  London  News. 

"  The  adventures  of  our  tourists  are  related  with  a  good  deal  of  pleasantry  and  humorous 
dash,  which  make  the  narrative  agreeable  reading." — Public  Opinion. 

"  A  work  which  we  cordially  recommend  to  such  readers  as  desire  to  know  somethin«r  of 
Spain  as  she  is  to-day.  Indeed,  so  fresh  and  original  is  it,  that  we  could  have  wished  that  it 
had  been  a  bigger  book  than  it  is."— Literary  World. 


HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO.,  65  CORNHILL,  AIJD  12  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


Nearly  ready,  2  vols,  crown  Svo. 

PANDURANG  HARI  :  a  Tale  of  Mahratta 

Life,  Sixty  Years  Ago.  Edited,  from  the  Edition  of  1826,  by  Sir  Hexey 
Bartle  E.  Frere,  G.C.S.I.,  K.C.B. 

"It  is  easy  to  exaggerate  the  merits  of  a  favourite  book,  and  'Pandurang  Hari'  is  the  in* 
terpreter  to  me  of  fitful  recolleclions  of  my  earliest  childhood— faces  and  figures  seen  at  Holkar's 
capital,  and  when  a  playmate  of  the  Begum  of  Bhopal_at tacks  by  Blieels  and  murderous 
villacre  quarrels  in  Malwa — thirty-five  years  ago,  and  remembered  but  darkly  now.  But  if 
'  Ilaji  Baba'  has  been  justly  called  the  'Gil  Bias  '  of  the  East,  "Panduraug  Hari '  may  be  called, 
with  the  strictest  propriety,  tlie  '  Anastasius  '  of  India.  It  is  not  indeed  a  creation  of  genius  like 
'Anastasius.'  It  is  without  invention,  passion,  humour— it  is  wanting  in  artistic  style  and  skill 
even,  and  its  hero  is  as  weak  and  despicable  as  he  is  wicked,  and  not  the  fascinating  sinner  the 
impenitent  Anastasius  is  ;  but  in  the  startling  vicissitudes  of  his  career  it  unfolds  the  whole 
social,  political,  and  religious  life  of  the  Mahrattas— when  at  their  lowest  fortunes  and  deepest 
degradation ;  and  the  author's  very  incapacity  for  creative  authorship,  and  want  of  artistic  power 
and  common  skill  as  a  writer,  impresses  one  all  the  more  with  the  conviction  of  the  almost 
photographic  faithfulness  of  his  story  to  the  time  it  describes.  This  is  the  claim  of*  I'audurangr 
Ilari '  to  he  kept  from  being  forgotten,  India  is  being  transformed  with  magical  rapiditj' — 
*  Behold,  I  make  all  things  new.'  An  old  missionary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  once 
speaking  to  me  of  tlie  dis  couragements  attending  missionary  work  in  India,  observed— '  But 
when  I  look  back  to  forty  years  ago.  and  compare  India  (Western  India)  then,  with  what  it 
now  is,  the  change  seems  incredible  even  to  me;  and  I  can  account  lur  it  only  as  the  direct 
work  ' — I  am  quoting  his  words—'  of  the  Spirit.'  But  in  urging  you  to  reprint  '  Pandurnng 
Huri,'  I  must  tell  you  frankly  that  it  has  been  already  refusL-d  by  several  other  publishers.*' 
Dr.  HirdtviioiL  in  a  letter  to  Mr,  Henrt/  S.  King,  1h;i. 

"  An  obscure  three-volume  novel  by  an  anonymous  author,  named  "  Panduraug  Hari  * 

 A  most  accurate  and  vivid  picture  of  Maiuatta  lite.   We  wish  tlmt  Cairtain  Alcadows 

Tavlor  would  look  after  '  Paudurang  Hari,'  aud  sec  if  it  would  uot  be  worth  repriuting."— ./'aK 
Mull  Gazette,  May  21,  1S69. 

"A  history  which  is  a  series  of  the  wildest  romances,  out  of  which  half  a  dozen  historical 
novels  might  be  constructed. such  as  the  autliors  of '  Pandnrang  Hari.*  and  'Tara*  wrote  for 
tlie  delight  of  tlieir  day  and  generation."— ir/icwaftJH,  December  2, 1871. 


HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO.,  65  CORNHILL,  AND  12  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


MISS   BRADDON'S   NEW  WORK. 


3  Tols.  at  all  Libraries, 

THE    NEW    WOBK:    BY    THE    ATJTHOB    OF  ''LADY 
AUDLEY'S   SECRET,"  &c. 

MILLY  DARRELL. 


THE   ENDOWED  SCHOOLS 
COMMISSION. 

SHALL   IT   BE  CONTINUED? 


LONDON  :  WM.  II.  AI.I.EN  Sc  CO.,  13  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 


LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

OF  FIELD-MARSHAL 

SIR  GEORGE  POLLOCK, 

BABT.,  O.C.B.,  &o.,  CONSTABLE  OF  THE  TOWBB. 
^  ]!y  C.  R.  LOW,  Esq. 

LONDON:  MliSSUS.  \VM.  II.  AI.l.KN  k  tO,  13  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 

U3S 


February  15,  1873.] 


The  Saturday  Eeview. 


BOOSEY  &  CO.'S   NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  "ROYAL  EDITION"  OF  NATIONAL  SONGS. 

In  4  vols,  paper,  each,  2s.  6d. ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  4s. 


THE  SONGS  of  SCOTLAND.     Edited  by 

Colin-  Browx  and  J.  PrmtiN.  A  Collection  of  150  Songs  witli  Pianoforte 
Accompaniment,  Introduction,  and  Glossary.  The  "  Eoyal  Edition."  Paper, 
2s.  6d. ;  cloth,  Is.  [Now  ready. 

THE  SONGS  of  WALES.  Edited  by  Brinley 

Richards.  A  Collection  of  the  most  beautiful  Melodies  adapted  to  appro- 
priate Welsh  and  EnsUsh  words.  The  Welih  words  written  expressly  for  the 
work  by  Ceiriog  Hughes,  the  new  English  words  by  John  Oxenford, 
Walter  JIatxard,  and  C.  L.  Kexxet.  Tlie  best  Poems  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Mrs.  Hemans,  and  other  celebrated  ^vriters  have  been  preserved.  The  volume 
also  includes  the  Songs  lately  snng  by  Miss  Edith  Wynne  and  Mr.  Santley  at 
the  Ballad  Concerts,  and  all  the  popular  Ballads,  the  "  Ash  Grove,"  "  Men  of 
Harlech,"  "  Bells  of  Aberdovey,"  iic.  The  "  Royal  Edition."  Paper,  2s.  6d. ; 
cloth,  4s.  [In  a  few  days. 


Nearly  ready. 

THE    SONGS   of   IRELAND.     Edited  by 

J.  L.  MOLT,OT.  This  Volume  will  contain  One  Hundred  Songs,  including  all 
the  best  of  Moore's  Irish  Melodies,  with  many  other  songs  generally  unknown, 
and  now  published  for  the  first  time. 


Nearly  ready. 

THE    SONGS  of   ENGLAND.     Edited  by 

J.  L.  Hatton.  a  Collection  of  One  Hundred  of  the  best  English  Songs  of 
the  last  Three  Centuries. 


THE   "ROYAL   EDITION"   OF  OPERAS. 


FAXTST. 

IL  TROVATORE. 
MARTHA. 
DOX  JTIAS. 
NORJtA. 

LUCIA  DI  LAMMERMOOR. 

FEA  DIAVOI-0. 

LA  TRAVIATA. 

I  PFRITAXI. 

LA  S0XNAMBT7LA. 

IL  BABBIERE. 


With  Italian  and  English  Words.    Paper,  2s.  6d. ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  4s. 


FIDELIO. 

FIGARO. 

LUCREZIA  BORGIA. 

RIGOLETTO. 

LA  FIGLIA. 

IL  FLAUTO  MAGICO. 

DON  PASQUALE. 

TJX  BALLO  IX  MASCHERA, 

DER  FREISCHUTZ. 

LA  FAVORITA. 

CRO^VN  DIAMONDS. 


DOMINO  NOm. 

DINORAII. 

MIRELLA. 

English  and  French  Words. 
THE  GRAND  DUCHESS. 
THE  MOCK  DOCTOR. 

English  Words  only. 
THE  BOHEMIAN  GIRL. 
THE  LILY  OF  KXLLARXEY. 


The  followinsr,  paper,  3s.  6d. ;  cloth,  5e. 
SEMIRAMIDE. 
MASANIELLO. 

Paper,  5s.  ;  cloth,  7s.  6d, 
LOHENGRIN. 
ROBERT  LE  DIABLE. 
LES  HUGUENOTS. 
GUILLAUME  TELL. 
Lohengrin  and  Der  FreischUtz  have  Ger- 
man in  addition  to  Italian  and  English 
Words, 


POPULAR    MUSICAL  WORKS. 


MADAME    SAINTON-DOLBY'S  TUTOR 

for  ENGLISH  SINGERS  (Ladies).   In  Three  Parts,  each  .5s. ;  complete,  15s. 

Part  I.— A  short  Treatise  on  the  Formation,  Production,  and  Cultivation 
of  the  Voice,  with  numerous  Scales  and  Exercises.   60  pp.  5s. 

Pai-.t  11.— Expression,  Style,  Taste,  &c.,  with  Progressive  Exercises  for 
their  Application.    80  pp.  .5s. 

Part  III. — Eighteen  Songs  selected  from  well-known  Oratorios,  as  well  as 
Ballads,  Ancient  and  Modem,  with  Remarks  on  the  correct  manner  of  Inter- 
preting each  of  them.   60  pp.  os. 

THE  NEW  METHOD  for  BARITONES  by 

NAVA.  Edited  and  Translated  by  his  pnpil,  Charles  Santley.   10s.  6d. 

The  Athenceum  saya :  "  If  amateur  baritones  do  not  make  themselves  rivals 
of  Mr.  Santley,  it  can  only  be  from  lack  of  voice  and  of  intelligence,  for  the 
eyitem  of  bignor  Nava  is  admirable  in  every  respect." 

LILLIE'S  FIRST  MUSIC-BOOK.     60  pp. 

with  1.3  lUuRtrations,  23.  Gd. ;  handsomely  bound  as  a  Christmas  Present,  4s. 

"  The  most  admirable  tutor  extant  for  the  pianoforte."— /Someric^  Herald. 
"The  clearest  instruction -book  that  has  ever  been  written." — lUusiraled 
Paper.  "  To  the  thousands  of  mothers  and  sisters  who  have  charge  of  our 
future  pianists  this  book  will  be  a  god-send." — Daily  Telegraph. 

MENDELSSOHN'S     SONGS  WITHOUT 

WORDS.  The  Six  Books  in  One  Volume,  -with  a, Preface,  by  J.  W.  Davison, 
and  Portrait,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  4s. 

CHOPIN'S     MAZURKAS    and  YALSES, 

complete,  with  Memoir  and  Portrait.  Antique  cloth,  bevelled  boards  and  gilt 
edges,  33.  6d. 

THE  OPERATIC  SCRAP-BOOK.  Containing 

above  One  Hundred  Gems  for  the  Pianoforte  by  Verdi,  DoNizirm,  Bellini, 
and  Fixn-ow,  mth  6  Illustrations.  Printed  on  toned  paper,  blue  cloth,  gilt 
edges,  es. 


ANDRE'S    NEW    WORK   for  ORGAN.— 

SECOND  ORGAN  BOOK,  containing  33  entirely  New  Compositions  for  the 
Organ  never  before  published.    By  Julius  AxDni;.    Op.  49.  6s. 

Uniform  with  the  above. 
JULIUS  ANDRE'S  FIRST  ORGAN  BOOK  (59  Pieces),  63. 
HESSE'S  ORGAN  BOOKS,  2  vols.  (55  Pieces),  each  6s. 
HENRY  SMART'S  ORGAN  BOOK  (12  Pieces),  7s.  6d. 
J.  L.  HATTON'S  ORGAN  BOOK  (12  ^Works),  7s.  6d. 
HENRY  SMART'S  ORGAN  STUDENT  (12  Pieces),  5s. 

THE    CHILDREN'S  CHORAL-BOOK. 

Thirty  Juvenile  Pieces  arranged  for  Three  equal  voices,  by  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Eere. 
Price  6d.  "  We  can  honestly  recommend  it  to  schools  in  which  singing  is 
either  a  study  or  a  relaxation."— S«nc?«!/  Times.  By  the  same  Editor,  each  6d. 
A  GARLAND  OP  SONGS  :  Fifty  Part-Songs  for  Villages  or  Schools.  THE 
GOLDEN  HARVEST  :  Twelve  easy  German  Four-Part  Songs. 

THE    STRAUSS    and    GUNG'L  ALBUM. 

Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  4s.  "  This  very  attractive  album,  as 
well  externally  as  by  its  contents,  includes  a  dozen  of  the  most  celebrated 
waltzes  by  the  younger  Strauss,  and  half-a-dozen  of  those  by  Gung'l.  It  cer- 
tainly contains  a  remarkable  number  of  admirable  pieces." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  HARMONIUM  MUSEUM.    A  Collec- 

tion  of  Sacred  and  Secular  Music,  forming  a  complete  Companion  to  the 
Harmonium.  It  contains  One  Hundred  celebrated  Works,  arranged  by 
Nordmann,  with  an  Introduction  by  Henry  Smart,  on  the  Art  of  Playing 
and  Managing  the  Instrument.    Cloth  boards,  7s.  6d. 

ELLIOTT'S  HARMONIUM  SCHOOL,  Con- 

taining  a  full  Description  of  the  Instrument,  peculiarities  of  the  various 
Stops,  Mode  of  Fingering,  management  of  the  Bellows,  use  of  Expression 
Stop,  &c.,  with  numerous  Examples  carefully  fingered,  and  the  Stops  to  be 
used  indicated.  Thirty  Original  Progressive  Studies  and  numerous  Select 
Movements  from  the  Works  of  the  Great  Masters.    7s.  6d. 


NEW   SONGS   AND  BALLADS. 

Introduced  at  the  LOXDON  BALLAD  CONCERTS. 


SHE     MUST    BE    MINE  :    W^clsh  Song. 

Arranged  by  Brlvley  RicnAnD.=!.  The  Words  by  Walter  Maynard.  Sung 
by  Mr.  Santley.  3s.  "It  was  capitally  sung  by  Mr.  Santley,  and  made  a 
great  effect,  a  repeat  being  insisted  upon." — Sunday  Times. 

THEN  and  NOW.    By  Louisa  Gray.  Sung 

by  Miss  Edith  Wynne.  4s.  "When  the  curtains  are  drawn,  thclamp  lighted, 
and  the  young  lover  is  pressing  his  fair  one  for  a  song,  let  her  not  forget 
'  Then  and  Now.'  " — Era. 

SO  the  STORY  GOES.    By  Molloy.  Sung 

by  Miss  Edith  Wynne.  43.  "  '  So  the  Story  Goes '  met  with  a  great  success, 
and  vrill  doubtless  Roon  become  as  popular  as  '  Thady  O'Flinn '  and  '  Clo- 
chette.'  ■' — HIandard.  "  Destined  to  great  popularity." — Daily  Telegraph.  "  It 
■will  become  one  of  the  composer's  greatest  hits." — Era. 

WHEN   W^E  are  OLD   and   GREY.  By 

Madame  Sai.vton-Doi.et.  In  two  keys,  4s.  "  Has  already  made  the  refrain 
10  well  known  that  it  has  passed  into  a  proverb."— J/orntny  Post,  Jan.  24. 

THE  SONG  of  the  TRITON.     By  F.  C. 

El'rnaki)  and  J.  L.  MoLl/jy.  43.  "It  is,  thanks  to  the  author,  amusing; 
thanks  to  the  composf-r,  melodious;  and  thanks  to  both,  spirif/;d  and  effcc- 
tiye,"— /'all  Mall  dmetle.  Encored  twice  every  evening  in  "  Very  Catching," 
at  the  Gallery  of  Illustration. 


REMEMBER  and  FORGET.    By  Hamilton 

A1d6.  33.  "  It  will  recommend  itself  to  many  for  its  undesigned  simplicity, 
melody,  compass,  phrasing,  and  accompaniment,  being  remarkably  easy  and 
effective." — Morning  Post. 

THINKING  of  THEE.    By  J.  Blumenthal. 

Price  43.  "  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  was  equally  successful  in  a  new  song  by  Blu- 
menthal. Tlie  music  suits  Mr.  Reeves,  and  is  good  in  itself— two  things 
which  will  ensure  popularity."— i'uniiaj/  Times. 

THE  STAG  HUNT.   By  Prince  Poniatowski. 

The  Words  by  Mi«s  Hayes.  Sung  by  Mr.  Santley.  4s.  "  That  Prince 
Poniatowski  has  supplied  one  of  the  best  songs  of  its  kind,  and  a  formidable 
rival  to  tlie  '  'iTeoman's  Wedding,'  cannot  be  doubted.'  "—Daily  Telegraph. 

UNSPOKEN.      By  Alfred   Scott  Gatty. 

Sung  by  Madame  Patey.  4s.  "  A  new  and  very  charming  ballad.  It  pleased 
60  much  an  encore  was  inevitable." — Era. 

THE   BRITISH   TAR.     By  J.  L.  Hatton. 

Sung  by  Mr.  Santley.  4s.  "  Wherever  the  British  tar  is  kno^vn  this  new 
song  will  become  popular."— Stonrfarti. 

MARGUERITE.    By  F.  H.  Cowen.    Sung  by 

Madame  Trebclli-Bcltini.   4s.   "  A  song  of  genuine  beauty."— rime.'. 


LONDON  :   BOOSEY  &  CO.,  HOLLES  STREET. 
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lESSRS.  lAClILLAI  &  GO.'S  PUBLICATIOIS. 


BT  DR.  WYVILLE  THOMSON,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  SCIENTIFIC  STAFF  OF  THE  "CHALLENGER"  EXPEDITION. 

This  day,  Svo.  cloth  extra,  with  nearly  100  Illustrations  and  8  coloured  Maps  and  Plans,  31s.  Gd. 

THE  DEPTHS  of  the  SEA :  an  Account  of  the  General  Eesults 

of  the  Dredging  Cruises  of  II.M.S.  "  Porcupine  "  and  "  LightuinK,"  during  the  Summers  of  18G8,  1869,  and  1870,  under  the  Scientific  Direction 
of  Dr.  CAiirEXTER,  F.Ii.S.,  .J.  Gwyn  Jeffrevs,  F.R.S.,  and  Dr.  VVyville  Thomson,  F.R.S. 

It  was  the  important  and  interesting  results  recorded  in  this  volume  that  induced  the  Government  to  send  out  the  great  Expedition  now 
launched  under  the  scientific  guidance  of  Dr.  VVyville  Thomson,  which  has  been  spoken  of  as  "  the  most  important  surveying  expedition  which 
has  ever  sailed  from  any  country." 


NEW  BOOKS. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  AUTHOR  OP  "  TOM  BROWN'S  SCHOOL  DAYS." 

lyrEMOIR  of  a  BROTHER.    By  Thomas 

Hughes,  M.P.   Crown  Svo.  with  Portrait  of  George  Hughes,  after  Watts, 


engraved  by  Jeens,  5s. 


IT/iis  day. 


SECOND  SERIES  OF 

lyfR.  E.  A.  FREEMAN'S  HISTORICAL 

ESSAYS.    Svo.  10s.  6(1. 

Contents  :  Ancient  Greece  and  Mediaeval  Italy— Mr.  Gladstone's  Homer 
and  the  Homeric  Age — Tlie  Historians  of  Athens— The  Athenian  Democi-acy 
— Alexander  the  Great— Greece  during  the  Macedonian  Period — Momm- 
sen's  History  of  Rome — Lncius  Cornelius  Sulla — The  Flavian  Ctesars. 
(First  Scries,  Second  Edition,  Svo.lOs.  6d.) 

UTUDIES    in    the    HISTORY    of  the 

RENAISSANCE.  By  Walter  H.  Pater,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Brazenose 
College,  O.xford.    Crown  Svo.  7s.  Gd.  [This  day. 

CoOTENTS :  Aucassin  and  Nicoletti— Pico  della  Mirandula— Sandro  Bot- 
ticelli— Luca  della  Robbia— The  Poetry  of  Michelangelo — Lionardo  da 
Vinci— Joachim  du  Bellaj- — Wincklemann. 


o 


LD-FASHIONED 


ETHICS 

T. 


and  COM- 


MON-SENSE  METAPHYSICS.  By  W.  T.  Thorntok,  Author  of  "A 
Treatise  on  Labour."   Svo.  10s.  6d.  [This  day. 

CoNTENT.s  :  Anti-Utilitarianism — History's  Scientific  Pretensions — David 
Hume  as  a  Metaphysician  —  Huxleyism  —  Recent  Phases  of  Scientific 
Atheism— Limits  of  Demonstrable  Theism. 

T   McLEOD  CAMPBELL,  D.D.— REMIN- 

^  •  ISCENCES  and  REFLECTIONS  referring  to  his  Early  Ministry  in  the 
Parish  of  Row  (1S25-1S31).  Edited,  with  Introductory  Narrative,  by  his 
eldest  Son,  DoxALD  Campbell,  M. A.   Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d.         [This  day. 


A 
A 


NGELIQUE  ARNAULD,  Abbess  of  Port 

Royal.  By  Fran'ces  Maiitix.  Crown  Svo.  4s.  6d.  (New  Volume  of  the 
"  Sunday  Library.")  [37iiS  day. 


COMPANION  to  the  LECTIONARY ; 

being  a  Commentai-y  on  the  Proper  Lessons  for  all  the  Sundays  and  Holy- 
days.  By  the  Rev.  W.  BenHjUI,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  Margate.  Crown  Svo. 
price  7s.  Gd.  [This  day. 


TAMES     RUSSELL     LOWELL'S  COM- 


L 


PLETB  POETICAL  WORES.    ISrao.  with  Portrait,  48.  Gd.    [This  day. 


NEW  VOLUME  OP  "SCIENTIFIC  CLASS  BOOKS." 

ESSONS  in  ELEMENTARY  ANATOMY. 

The  Genesis  of  Species." 

[7'his  day. 


By  St.  George  Mivart,  F.R.S.,  Autbor  of  " 
ISmo.  with  upwards  of  400  Illustrations,  Gs.  Gd. 


T 
C 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  "SCIENCE  PRIMERS." 

►RIMER  of  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  AncniBALn  GElKrE,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.    ISmo.  with  Illustrations,  cloth.  Is.  [This  day. 

HE  FOOL  of  QUALITY;  or,  the  History 

of  Henry,  Earl  of  Moreland.  Now  and  revised  Edition,  with  BioRraiihical 
Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley.  Crown  Svo.  Cs.   [ This  day. 

ANON  KINGSLEY'S  PLAYS  and  PURI- 


TANS,  and  other  Historical  Essays, 
trait  o£  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  is. 


Reprinted. 


Crown  Svo.  witli  Por- 
[  This  day. 


nPHE   ROMANCE  of  ASTRONOMY.  By 

J-      T>  M„,iT.   nf  A     Fellow  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Camliridgc. 

[This  day. 


R.  Kau.ey  Miller,  M  A 
Extra  fcp.  Svo.  3s.  Cd. 


T^HE    CHILDHOOD  of  tlic   WORLD  :  a 


BImpIc  Account  of  Man  in  Early  Times. 
Svo. 


By  E.  Clodd,  F.R.A.S.  Crown 
[Nearly  ready. 


^rm:  scientific  bases  of  faith.  By 

JoHiil'U  John  MuicriiY,  Aullior  of  "  llublt  and  Intelligence."  Svo. 


T 


[In  a  ffio  days. 

HE     NARRATIVE    of  ODYSSEUS 

(Ilomcr'H  OdyKgey,  IX.  to  XII.),  wllb  Commentary  by  John  K.  I!.  Mayor, 
M.A.,  Kennedy  I'roloisor  of  Latin,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Part  I. 
fcp.  8V0.  3l.  [This  day. 


(JALIBAN:   the  Missing  Link.    By  Daniel 

Wilson,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  History  and  English  Literature  in  University 
College,  Toronto.   Svo.  10s.  Gd.  [This  day. 

By  the  same  Author, 

PREHISTORIC  ANNALS  of  SCOTLAND.    New  Edirion, 

2  vols.  Svo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  3Gs. 

PREHISTORIC    MAN:    Researches  into  the  Origia  of 

Civilization  in  the  Old  and  the  New  World.  New  Edition,  revised,  Svo. 
with  2  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Illustrations,  ils. 

gY  PROFESSOR  GEORGE  WILSON,  M.D. 

COUNSELS  of  an  INVALID  :  Letters  on  Religious  Sub- 

jects.    Fcp.  Svo.  with  Vignette  Portrait,  4s.  Gd. 

RELIGIO  CHEMICL     Crown  Svo.  with  Vignette  by  Sir 

Noel  Paton,  Ss.  Gd. 

lUEMOIR  of   GEORGE  WILSON,  M.D. 

By  his  SiSTEK.    New  and  Cheapei-  Edition,  crown  Svo.  with  Portrait,  6s. 


T 


WORDS  and 

Illustrations  of  Histc 


"  As  useful  for  the  merchant's  desk  as  for  the  statesman's  library  table." — Times. 
THE  TENTH  ANNUAL  PUBLICATION,  REVISED  AFTER  OFFICIAL 
RETURNS,  OF 

HE    STATESMAN'S    YEAR-BOOK,  by 

Fhederick  MAUTDf,  is  now  ready,  crown  Svo.  clotti,  10s.  Gd. 

The  Times  of  February  7, 1873,  says  :  "  It  has  the  advantage  of  combining 
in  a  portable  compass  nearly  all  the  contents  of  the  well-known  '  Almanach 
de  Gotha,'  and  also  a  careful  and  well-revised  epitome  of  that  far  more 
prosaic  information,  historical,  statistical,  and  political,  which  renders  the 
Year  Book  as  useful  for  the  merchant's  desk  as  for  the  statesman's  library 
table.  The  book  is  becoming  year  by  year  more  and  more  useful  and  valu- 
able to  public  men,  to  members  of  the  learned  professions,  and  to  all  who 
read  the  newspapers  and  study  contemporary  liistory." 

IVriCHAEL  FARADAY.    By  J.  H.  Glad- 

STONE,  F.R.S.  New  Edition,  crown  Svo.  with  Portrait  engraved  by 
Jeens,  fi-om  Photograph  by  John  Watldns,  4s.  Gd.  [This day. 

Contents:  The  Story  of  his  Life— Tlie  Study  of  his  Character— The 
Fruits  of  his  Experience— His  Method  of  Working— The  Value  of  his  Dis- 
coveries.   (India  Proofs  of  Portrait,  5s.) 

"  Faraday  needed  a  popular  biography.  A  man  so  simple,  so  pure,  as 
well  as  so  stTong  in  intellect,  so  absolutely  devoted  to  science  for  itsown  sake 
alone,  so  utterly  indifferent  to  wealth  and  social  distinction,  .so  keen  in  his 
appreciation  of  tbe  hard  facts  of  sensation,  and  yet  so  permeated  with  a 
sense  of  the  supra-sensual  and  spiritual,  ought  to  be  widely  and  familiarly 
known  to  the  world  at  large ;  and  Dr.  (Jladstoue's  book  is  excellently 
adapted  to  this  result."— Ci/acc/in?!. 

PLACES;  or,  Etymological 

:istory.  Ethnology,  and  Geography.  By  the  Rev.  Isaac 
Taylor.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  condenicd  tor  the  use  of  Schools, 
globe  Svo.  with  Maps,  Gs.  [  This  day. 

^PHE  HISTORY  of  TACITUS.  Translated 

into  English  by  A.  J.  Csuncu,  M.A.,  and  W.  BRODmBB,  M.A.  With 
Notes  and  Map.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Crown  Svo.  Gs.      [This  day. 
THIRD  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF 

ATTY.     By    Katiierine    S.  Macquoid. 

Crown  Svo.  Gs.     "  A  book  to  be  rcnd."—Slcindard.  [This  day. 

FIFTH  EDITION,  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  21s. 

HE     STRANGE    ADVENTURES  of  a 

PHAETON.  By  William  Black,  Author  of ""  A  Daughter  of  Hcth,"  Sic, 
"  The  groat  cliarni  of  Mr.  Black's  book  is  that  there  is  nothing  hackneyed 
about  it,  notbiiig  overdrawn,  all  is  bright  and  lifelike.  All  is  told  naturftlly, 
pleasantly,  and  with  so  infections  a  sense  of  enjoyment,  that  the  reader 
longs  to  have  been  with  him  in  real  earnest,  not  meri  ly  accompanying  him 
in  fancy  by  the  winter  fireside.  Should  Castor  and  riillux  take  him  on  any 
future  journey,  be  will  not  lack  eager  innuirios  for  anotlier  of  his  delightful 
travel  stories;  none  the  less  delightful  tliat  they  tell  of  familiar  scenes, 
familiar  English  faces,  homely  customs,  and  homely  pleasures." 

Afoniiiig  Po.ft. 

"  Wo  lay  down  the  book  with  the  same  sort  of  feeling  with  which  wo 
leave  a  pleasant  country  house.  We  arc  in  a  (borongbly  good  humour,  we 
feel  that  our  taste  has  been  gratified  and  our  mind  agreeably  stimulated." 

ISaliirday  /Jei  iea. 

HE  RUSSO-INDIAN  QUESTION:  Essays 

on  Eastern  Questions.   By  W.  QiFFOUD  Palgrave.  Svo.  10s.  Gd. 

[Iteeenlhj  published. 
"  The  book  is  decidedly  a  vahi.able  addition  to  the  stock  of  literature  on 
which  men  must,  base  their  ojiinions  of  tbe  dilllcult  .social  and  political 
problem?  suggested  by  the  designs  of  Russia,  tbe  capacity  of  Mahometans 
for  sovereignty,  and  the  good  government  and  retention  of  India." 

Saturday  Review. 
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TIIK  IIUSSO-INDIAN    QUESTION,  His- 

Inrically  Strategically,  and  Politically  Comildered.  By  Capt.  F.  Trench, 
I'.R.G.S.    With  a  Sketch  of  Central  Asiatic  Politics.    Crown  Svo.  with 

*'''''we''recommend  the  work  to  all  who  would,  with  brief  expenditure  of 
time  mako  tlicmsolvcB  fairly  acquainted  with  the  Russo-Iudian  question." 
'  UniUd  Strvice  Uagatine. 
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THE  SPANISH  EEPUBLIC. 

THE  confident  expression,  after  an  experience  of  three  or 
four  days,  of  an  opinion  that  the  last  Spanish  Kevolution 
"was  creditable  and  successful '  indicated  the  levity  of  reck- 
lessness or  inexperience.  No  prudent  politician  will  venture 
to  prophesy  the  fate  of  the  Ilepublic,  although  the  dangers 
•which  beset  it  from  within  and  from  without  are  obviously 
formidable.  In  some  rare  cases  a  leap  in  the  dark  is  safely 
accomplished ;  and  it  may  possibly  appear  that  Spain  was 
fortunate  in  attaining  a  result  which  the  great  majority  of  the 
population,  including  nearly  the  whole  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes,  had  deliberately  and  repeatedly  deprecated.  At  the 
time  when  an  unexpected  eulogy  on  the  Ilepublic  was  pub- 
lished in  England  the  scanty  information  on  Spanish  affairs 
seemed  to  ordinary  observers  not  altogether  encouraging.  It 
"was  true  that  a  few  days  had  elapsed  without  general  mas- 
sacre or  spoliation,  and  that,  except  in  the  Northern  provinces, 
no  civil  war  was  raging.  Experience,  which  has  of  late  years 
not  been  scant}',  shows  that  immediately  after  a  revolution 
the  party  which  has  succeeded  to  power  is  on  its  good 
behaviour,  while  the  adherents  of  the  former  Government  are, 
in  the  reaction  from  the  first  panic,  surprised  and  grateful  to 
find  that  they  have  not  been  yet  seriously  molested.  It  is  not 
on  the  morrow  of  the  catastrophe,  but  on  the  day  after,  that  its 
true  bearings  and  consequences  become  gradually  disclosed. 
The  partisans  of  the  new  system  soon  become  clamorous  for 
their  reward,  and  the  defeated  party,  especially  if,  as  in  Spain, 
it  forms  the  great  majority,  begins  to  regard  with  resentment 
and  shame  the  supremacy  of  its  adversaries.  The  scattered 
accounts  which  were  at  first  received  from  Spain  were  not  in 
themselves  reassuring.  The  workmen  of  Barcelona  tur- 
bulently  expressed  their  interpretation  of  Republican  institu- 
tions as  a  macliinery  for  providing  them  with  higher  wages 
and  with  shorter  hours  of  work,  and  lor  promoting  the 
doctrines  of  the  International  Association.  It  was  reported 
that  the  Cortes  had  decreed  the  abolition  of  titles  or  rank, 
and  that  some  municipal  bodies  were  distributing  arms  to  the 
people.  In  such  cases  the  people  mean  the  violent  and  disorderly 
portion  of  the  populace,  which  is  perhaps  more  bloodthirsty 
in  Spain  tiian  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  All  prisoners 
in  custody  on  the  charge  of  participation  in  Republican  dis- 
turbances have  been  let  loose ;  and  officers  who,  in  defiance  of 
law  and  military  duty,  had  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  King,  have  been  restored  to  the  rank  which 
they  had  justly  forfeited.  The  most  gloomy  anticipations  of 
the  tendency  of  the  Republic  have  thus  iar  been  lulfilled, 
although  it  is  possible  that  ulterior  disasters  may  by  some  un- 
foreseen method  be  averted. 

The  triumph  of  the  Republicans,  whatever  may  be  its  ulti- 
mate consequences,  was  only  renderedpossible  by  incapacity  and 
by  the  general  absence  of  political  instinct.  The  late  PiiuiE 
Minister,  when  he  became  aware  of  the  King's  determination 
to  abdicate,  allowed  the  secret  to  transpire  without  taking  any 
precaution  for  the  safety  of  the  State,  or  for  the  maintenance  of 
legal  order.  It  was  the  business  of  the  Government,  as  soon 
as  the  throne  was  vacant,  to  propose  the  apjjointment  of  a 
Regency;  and  perhaps  under  capable  leaders  tlie  Cortes  might 
not  have  been  too  much  frightened  to  discharge  their  plain 
and  obvious  duty.  Prom  their  constituents  they  had,  with 
the  exception  of  the  small  Republican  minority,  received  the 
mandate  to  support  the  Monarchy  which  had  been  established 
or  recognized  by  the  Constituent  Cortes  only  three  years  ago. 
Since  the  Revolution  of  1 868  ther^  have  been  three  general 
elections,  and  in  all  these  the  principle  of  monarchy  has  been 
z&xmed.  The  present  Cortes  derived  its  legal  existence  from 
the  Constitution  which  it  has  now  in  a  panic,  arxl  in  si)ite  of 
the  convictions  of  a  majority  of  its  members,  lawlessly  over- 


thrown. The  Constituent  Cortes  had  not  only  decreed  the 
maintenance  of  a  Monarchy,  but  it  had  by  a  large  majority 
summoned  to  the  throne  the  Prince  who  has  now  been  worried 
into  abdication.  Senor  Zorrilla  and  his  colleagues,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  their  opponents  of  every  jarring  faction, 
inflicted  on  the  King  the  aftront  which  finally  determined  his 
abdication.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  have  been  justified 
in  accepting  the  resignations  of  the  Artillery  officers  ;  but  the 
appointment  of  Hidalgo  was  highly  injudicious.  The  Re- 
publicans who  have  seized  upon  the  Government  are  alone 
exempt  from  the  charge  of  political  poltroonery  ;  but,  unless 
their  audacity  is  justified  by  the  use  which  they  may  make  of 
their  power,  they  will  be  primarily  responsible  for  a  revolu- 
tion which,  if  it  ends  in  failure,  will  have  amounted  to  a 
crime.  The  promoters  of  a  Spanish  Republic  are  bound  to 
take  notice  of  the  various  meanings  which  different  classes  of 
Republicans  attach  to  their  common  designation.  A  few  poli- 
tical dreamers  understand  by  a  Republic  an  orderly  and  re- 
sponsible Government  not  encumbered  with  the  trappings  of 
royalty ;  but  to  the  populace  of  the  large  towns,  and  to  the 
inhabitants  of  many  rural  districts,  the  Republic  implies  con- 
fiscation or  community  of  property  ;  and  a  large  section,  if  not 
a  majority  of  the  party,  desires  to  split  up  the  State  into  a 
loose  Federation.  For  all  the  acts  of  the  Republican  factions 
their  nominal  leaders  who  now  form  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment are  primarily  answerable. 

Notwithstanding  the  lamentable  origin  of  the  Republic,  it 
may  perhaps  be  the  duty  of  a  good  citizen,  if  indeed  honest 
men  ever  take  part  in  the  political  affairs  of  Spain,  to  support 
the  new  Constitution  as  long  as  it  is  found  compatible  with 
the  protection  of  property  and  the  maintenance  of  order.  The 
Ministers  in  their  published  utterance  display  a  nervous 
anxiety  to  dispel  the  universal  dread  of  impending  anarchy. 
The  Government,  with  unconscious  irony,  affects  to  rely  "  on  the 
"  respect  for  the  laws  which  is  inherent  in  the  Spanish  people," 
at  the  moment  when  it  has  been  ostentatiously  disregarded  by 
the  Cortes  in  the  establishment  of  the  Republic,    "  With  all 
"  the  authorities  calmly  fulfilling  the  duties  of  their  offices, 
"  all  the  public  powers  in  full  possession  of  their  rights,  the 
"  Cortes,  united  in  one  National  Assembly,  voted  the  Republic," 
In  other  words,  the  authorities  were  powerless  to  defend  the 
rights  which  were  betrayed  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people.    Spanish  Ministers  abroad  are  enjoined  to  assure 
foreign  Governments  that  "  this  Republic  represents  the  na- 
"  tional  will,  and  represents  public  order."    It  remains  to  be 
seen  what  guarantee  for  public  order  will  be  effectual  when 
the  populace  has  been  armed  by  the  local  authorities.  While 
Seiior  Castelar  strives  to  impress  on  his  countrymen  and 
foreigners  the  convictions  which  he  holds  himself,  he  is  evi- 
dently conscious  that  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  depends 
on  the  assent  of  the  army.    In  one  short  Circular  he  recurs 
several  times  to  the  subject  of  his  chief  anxiety.  Spain  has  a 
"  tranquil  people  and  an  obedient  army."    The  Government 
relies  "  on  the  fidelity  of  the  army."    "  The  Spanish  army  is 
"  resolved  to  maintain  our  authority,"    Of  the  fidelity  and 
obedience  of  the  army,  and  of  the  resolution  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  present  Government,  Senor  Castelar  as  yet 
knows  little,  and  he  evidently  fears  much.    The  generals  and 
officers  of  the  army,  with  iew  exceptions,  detest  the  Repub- 
lic ;  nor  can  there  be  a  doubt  that,  if  they  can  reckon  on  the 
obedience  of  their  troops,  they  will  take  the  first  opportunity 
of  effecting  a  counter-revolution.    It  is  possible  that  Repub- 
lican emissaries  may  succeed  in  creating  a  division  between 
the  lower  and  the  higher  ranks  of  the  army.    At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  French  Revolution  the  rabble  of  Paris  was  led  and 
directed  by  miitinous  soldiers  of  the  French  Guard  and  of 
other  regiments  which  had  thrown  off'  the  authority  of  their 
officers.    General  Hidalgo,  who  was  appointed  to  his  present 
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post  by  the  actual  Minister  of  War,  won  his  promotion  by 
sharing  in  a  conspiracy  of  the  non-commissioned  ofScers  of 
Artillery  against  their  superiors.  The  extreme  Kepublicans 
propose  to  disband  the  regular  army,  and  to  entrust  the  de- 
fence of  the  country  to  lawless  volunteers.  It  is  possible  that 
the  privates  would  be  glad  to  accept  their  discharge ;  while 
the  officers  will  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  resist  a  measure 
which  would  be  fatal  to  their  interests.  General  Cordova 
himself  has  never  hesitated  to  desert  a  falling  Government ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  he  might  in  case  of  dissension  throw  in 
his  lot  with  the  army  rather  than  with  the  Eepublic.  The 
recent  conduct  of  Serrano  and  of  the  other  military  chiefs  is 
wholly  unaccountable.  They  cannot  but  have  anticipated  that 
their  studied  rudeness  to  the  King  might  at  any  moment 
cause  his'  abdication ;  yet  it  would  seem  that  they  were  ut- 
terly unprepared  to  profit  by  the  success  of  their  policy. 
Serrano  had  quarrelled  with  the  King  because  he  was  not 
allowed  as  Minister  to  exceed  the  limits  of  the  Constitution  in 
dealing  with  the  Eepublicans  and  other  disaffected  factions. 
It  is  impossible  that  he  should  approve  of  a  result  which  he 
thought  that  the  King  would  be  justified  in  preventing  even 
at  the  cost  of  a  constitutional  irregularity.  Serrano  himself 
and  Sagasta  are  now  said  to  have  disappeared  through  fear 
of  popular  violence,  while  Zorrilla  himself,  who  was  a  fort- 
night ago  the  undisputed  leader  of  the  Radical  party,  has 
found  it  prudent  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Portugal.  Tlie 
clerical  party,  which  had  done  its  utmost  to  render  the  position 
of  the  King  untenable,  now  sees  its  whole  possessions  in  danger 
and  apprehends  an  active  persecution.  Serrano  and  Topete 
must  bitterly  regret  their  share  in  the  ill-fated  revolt  against 
Isabella  II.  In  Spain,  where,  according  to  Prim,  no  Republi- 
cans were  to  be  found  after  the  Revolution  of  September,  a 
Republic  is  now  formally  established.  Any  statesman  who 
prefers  a  Monarchy  to  a  Republic  ought  to  beware  lest,  in  over- 
throwing a  dynasty,  he  may  disturb  the  foundations  on  which 
the  institution  rests.  It  was  better  to  tolerate  for  a  time  the 
caprices  of  an  unprincipled  sovereign  than  to  place  the  com- 
munity at  the  mercy  of  conspiracy  and  chance.  King  Amadeo, 
in  declaring  his  resolution  to  abdicate,  delivered  a  just  criti- 
cism on  the  political  character  of  the  nation  which  had  called 
him  to  the  throne  and  then  refused  to  fulfil  the  implied  con- 
ditions of  his  acceptance.  The  prospects  of  Spain  are  more 
gloomy  at  the  present  moment  than  at  any  time  since  the 
termination  of  the  civil  war  which  followed  the  death  of 
Ferdinand  VII. 


THE  LORD  CHAIS^CELLOR'S  BILL. 

WHEN  Lord  Hatherley,  now  three  years  since,  produced 
his  Bill  for  the  fusion  of  Law  and  Equity,  we,  as  ardent 
and  almost  fanatical  worshippers  of  that  idea  of  Law  Reform, 
i'elt  bound  at  once  to  express  our  profound  disappointment  at 
the  projected  scheme,  and  to  anticipate  the  failure  which 
ultimately  belel  it.  Much  discussion  followed,  which  threw  a 
ilood  of  light  on  the  causes  of  that  deplorable  miscarriage,  and 
in  considering  the  Bill  of  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  recall  the  errors,  more  of  policy  than 
purpose,  which  made  his  predecessor's  effort  abortive. 

Lord  IIatiierli:y's  measure  failed  mainly  ibr  three  reasons. 
The  first  and  most  important,  in  the  eyes  at  any  rate  oi' 
thoughtful  and  sincere  relbrmers,  was  that  the  fusion  which  he 
desired  to  introduce  was  more  nominal  than  real.  The  second 
blot  was  that  he  offended  at  once  against  practical  common 
sense  and  constitutional  feeling  by  proposing  to  delegate  to  an 
outside  Committee  the  filling  up  of  a  skeleton  scluine  far  too 
momentous  to  be  left  to  any  hands  but  those  of  Parliament 
itself.  The  third  element  of  failure — one  of  tactics  merely, 
but  not  on  that  account  the  less  perilous  —  was  that  ho 
offended  the  susceptibilites  of  the  Lord  ChieI''  Justice  and 
the  great  majority  of  the  Common  Law  Bench.  And  it  must 
1)0  remembci-ed  that  all  this  was  done  by  a  man  of  unparalleled 
aeuteness,  moved  by  the  most  single-minded  desire  to  re- 
inodel  our  system  of  judicature  on  the  j)urest  and  the  soundest 
basis. 

Lord  HATiii  itLKY  has  been  succeeded  in  his  ollice  and  liis 
ambition  to  ellbct  a  great  work  of  legal  reform  by  a  Chancellor 
who  adds  to  legal  acumen  a  fiir  greater  measure  of  political 
experience  than  tiio  late  (Jlianccllor  could  l)oabt ;  and  all  who 
know  anylliing  of  the  bent  of  Lord  Si.lhoknk's  mind  know 
that  in  sincori'  devotion  to  the  causo  of  J^aw  iielbrm  lie  is  not 
surpasaed  l^y  any  one  on  the  ficnch  or  at  the  Bar.  These 
were  good  grounds  for  hoj)ing  that  the  diflicullies  which  have 
hafllud  all  former  edbrts  in  tlio  direction  of  a  comprcliensivo 
reform  would  yield  to  the  gcniim,  tiio  energy,  and  the  tact 
of  the  present  Loud  Chancklloii.    Wo  indulged  in  these 


anticipations  more  freely  perhaps  than  most,  and  we  are 
the  more  grieved  to  confess  the  blank  disappointment  with 
which  the  Chancellor's  Bill  has  filled  us.  One  may 
almost  despair  of  ever  seeing  done  what  Lord  Hatherley  and 
Lord  Selborne  have  successively  failed  to  accomplish,  or  even 
adequately  to  conceive.  To  all  who  still  hope  against  hope 
for  the  thorough  reformation  of  the  administration  of  justice, 
who  are  still  bent  on  struggling  for  complete  unity  against  the 
influence  of  professional  prejudice  and  personal  susceptibili- 
ties, it  may  not  be  wholly  useless  to  compare  the  Bills  of  1870 
and  1 873,  and  seek  the  reason  why  the  last  state  of  Law  Reform 
seems  even  Averse  than  the  first.  Of  the  three  errors  of  Lord 
Hatherley's  tactics,  the  Lord  Chancellor  has — at  no  small 
cost  to  his  scheme — entirely  escaped  the  last ;  he  has  in  some 
degree,  but  more  in  appearance  than  in  reality,  avoided  the 
second,  and  has  grievously  aggravated  the  first  and  most 
fatal  objection  to  the  earlier  measure.  Mindful,  no  doubt,  of 
the  extreme  vivacity  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice's  attack 
upon  Lord  Hatherley,  Lord  Selborne  has  carefully  guarded 
against  exposing  himself  to  the  blows  of  so  formidable 
an  antagonist.  In  the  si^eech  in  which  he  introduced 
his  Bill  he  mentioned  that  he  proposed  to  retain  the  designa- 
tion and  the  constitution  of  the  existing  Courts  "as  a  con- 
"  cession  to  sentiment."  Until  we  saw  the  Bill  we  had  no 
idea  that  this  "  concession  to  sentiment  "  was  the  key-note  of 
the  whole  composition.  But  it  is  so,  as  we  shall  presently 
more  fully  show,  and  the  measure  may  be  aptly  described  as 
a  scheme  for  merging  Law  in  the  larger  jurisprudence  of 
Equity  just  so  far  as  the  sentiment  of  the  Common  Law  Bench 
will  allow  and  no  further.  This  policy  will  have  its  reward, 
and  however  much  the  Bill  may  be  deteriorated  by  it,  its 
chance  of  passing  will  be  materially  increased  by  the  tact 
with  which  the  sword  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  has  been 
parried.  Whether  the  Bill  will  be  worth  passing  on  such 
conditions  is  a  graver  question,  on  which  thoughtful  law 
reformers  may  not  agree  with  the  verdict  of  experienced 
politicians. 

With  equal  prudence,  though  with  scarcely  equal  skill, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  has  taken  much  pains  to  escape  the 
imputation  of  leaving  the  essentials  of  his  measure  to  be 
fashioned  by  the  delegated  authority  of  an  extra  Parliamentary 
Committee.  It  was  obvious  that,  after  the  indignant  protests 
of  Lord  Cairns  and  others,  it  would  be  hopeless  to  bring 
forward  a  Bill  which  might  be  made  to  mean  anything  or 
nothing,  at  the  will  of  a  Select  Committee  of  Judges  or  Privy 
Councillors.  In  order  to  meet  this  objection,  which  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  defeat  of  the  Bill  of  1870,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  promised  to  include  in  a  schedule  to  his  Bill  the 
rules  of  procedure  by  which  he  proposed  to  work  out  his 
scheme.  He  has  accordingly  added  such  a  schedule,  but  its 
provisions  are  so  crude  and  incomplete  that  he  has  found 
it  necessary  to  introduce  clauses  in  the  Bill  itself  for  the 
purpose  of  perfecting  it.  One  of  these,  the  69th,  coupled 
with  the  following  clauses,  gives  to  the  Judges  a  power,  which 
clearly  must  be  vested  in  some  authority,  of  modilying  the 
rules  of  practice  and  ^^rocedure  from  time  to  time,  alter  the 
Act  shall  have  come  into  operation,  and  working  defects 
shall  have  disclosed  themselves.  This  is  quite  right;  but 
there  is  another  clause,  the  68Lh,  which  delegates  to  a 
Special  Committee  the  power  of  filling  up,  before  the  Act 
comes  into  operation,  the  skeleton  schedule  of  rules  which 
is  added  to  the  Bill.  Practically  it  is  obvious  that  the 
real  procedure  of  the  Courts  will  be  the  creation  of  this 
Connnittee,  and,  to  the  extent  to  which  this  is  so.  Lord  Sel- 
borne will  have  fallen  into  the  very  same  error  which  proved 
fatal  to  Lord  IIatherlev's  Bill.  Whatever  has  to  be  done 
before  the  commencement  ol'  the  Act  can  be  as  well  done 
before  the  vote  of  Parliament  is  taken  as  afterwards,  and 
ought  to  be  so  done,  in  order  that  the  mind  of  Parliament 
may  be  expressed  upon  the  subject.  The  usual  provisions 
for  laying  the  rules  on  the  table  of  both  Houses  are  contained 
in  the  Bill ;  but  every  one  knows  how  little  protection  is  ever 
derived  from  arrangi'ments  of  this  kind.  If  the  Government 
are  not  j)rei)ared  to  make  their  Will  complete  in  the  llrst  in- 
stance, it  would  b(!  much  better  that  the  schedule  should  be 
jicrfected  by  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  before 
the  measure  is  passeil  than  that  this  duty  shoulil  be  left  to 
the  proposed  Committee,  whicii  is  composed  of  the  Chan- 
cellor, four  Common  Law  Judges,  one  Eijuity,  one  Admi- 
ralty, and  one  ];ankruj)tcy  Judge — not  a  wholly  satisliictory 
Committee,  even  il  a  C'onimittee  were  wanted  at  all.  But 
thcHi',  in  some  sense  minor,  criticisms  sink  into  insignificance 
conipai'cd  with  tlio  supreme  delect  of  the  whole  measure. 

Lord  Hatherley  introduced  a  schoujo  under  which  the 
fusion  of  Law  and  ]'i(piity  would  iiuve  been  much  more 
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nominal  than  real,  and  those  who  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
this  great  question  will  not  perlunps  forget  that  Lord  Penzance, 
his  only  thorough  supporter  in  the  House  of  Lords,  justified 
his  policy  on  the  ground  that  it  was  idle  to  dream  of  a  real 
fusion  of  Law  and  Equity,  and  that  to  create  a  nominal 
unity  which  should  in  practice  leave  existing  discrepancies 
almost  unchanged  was  tlie  utmost  that  could  be  rationally 
attempted.  Lord  Selborne  has  improved  on  this  opinion, 
and  his  scheme  is  not  only  almost  but,  with  a  very  slight  ex- 
ception, altogether  a  nominal  fusion.  To  call  the  aggregate 
body  of  our  existing  Courts  by  the  sounding  title  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  is  in  itself  of  course  only  a 
change  of  name.  To  say  that  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
shall  also  be  called  Division  No.  i,  the  Court  of  Chancery 
Division  No.  2,  and  so  on,  is  in  itself  equally  a  nominal 
change.  To  say  that  the  business  shall,  as  a  rule,  be  dis- 
tributed among  these  divisions  exactly  as  it  is  now,  is  to  ex- 
clude all  real  union.  And  these  are  the  main  provisions 
of  the  Bill,  so  far  as  they  bear  on  the  great  central  ques- 
tion. That  the  Bill  contains  some  positive  enactments  is 
true,  but  they  are  provisions  not  so  much  for  blending  the 
dissevered  jurisdictions  as  for  crippling  and  mutilating 
that  branch  of  English  jurisprudence  which  alone  has 
shown  itself  capable  of  vitality  and  growth  during  the  last 
two  or  three  centuries.  Apart,  however,  from  these  provi- 
sions, which  will  require  some  detailed  consideration,  we  are 
profoundly  convinced  that  Law  and  Equity  never  can  be 
fu^ed  except  in  name  by  any  Act  of  Parliament  which  groups 
all  the  Common  Law  Judges  in  one  set  of  Courts  and  all  the 
Equity  Judges  in  another,  and  rigidly  preserves  to  each  section 
in  practice  the  special  jurisdiction  which  it  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  exercise.  What  is  the  use  of  saj'ing  that  each  Court 
shall  have  universal  jurisdiction  if  rules  are  framed  for  dis- 
tributing the  business  in  precisely  the  same  grooves  which  it 
has  hitherto  followed  ?  And  this  is  in  the  main  what  the  Bill  is 
intended  to  do.  No  one  can  believe  that  this  is  Lord  Selborne's 
ideal  of  a  comprehensive  reform ;  no  one  can  doubt  that  a  pro- 
ject 90  suicidal  is  merely  the  result  of  that  "  concession  to 
"  sentiment "  which  prompted  the  retention  of  the  ancient 
designations.  "Whatever  large-phrased  enactments  may  be 
introduced  declaring  that  Law  and  Equity  shall  be  administered 
by  every  Court,  the  essence  of  the  project  is  nothing  but  what 
Lord  Penzaxce  described  as  his  narrow  ideal — -a  nominal 
fusion  which  should  leave  things  to  go  on  as  nearly  as 
possible  after  their  old  fashion. 

If  we  consider  for  one  moment  what  the  system  is  with 
which  a  reformer  has  to  deal,  it  will  be  obvious  that  it  can- 
not be  righted  by  any  such  method  as  this.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  Law  and  Equity  are  not  merely  two  rival  codes 
of  jurisprudence  existing  side  by  side  on  equal  terms.  With 
the  solitary  exception  that,  under  the  influence  of  one  great 
Common  Law  Judge,  the  custom  of  merchants  has  been 
assimilated  by  Courts  of  Law  as  well  as  by  Courts  of  Equity, 
the  Common  Law  has  been  destitute  of  growing  vitality  since 
the  days  of  Coke.  The  jurisprudence  of  every  country  must 
grow  v.  ith  the  needs  of  growing  civilization,  or  it  soon  ceases 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  wants  of  men.  Our  jurisprudence  has 
grown  during  the  last  two  centuries  more  vigorously  than  it 
ever  grew  before.  Each  generation  has  seen  whole  chapters  of 
new  law  gradually  created  out  of  chao.s,  but  with  trifling  excep- 
tions the  growth  has  been  manifested  exclusively  by  the  gradual 
develoj/ment  of  the  principles  of  Equity,  which  now  form  the 
modern  supplement  of  themedisEval  law  which  the  CommonLaw 
Courts  administer.  The  difference  between  the  rival  systems 
is  not  a  mere  matter  of  jurisprudence  or  procedure.  It  is  of 
the  very  substance  of  the  law  as  affecting  rights  of  property 
and  rights  and  obligations  arising  out  of  the  contracts  and 
enjoyments  of  mankind.  In  the  instances  in  which  Equity 
effects  equal  justice  by  enforcing  rights  and  obligations  un- 
known to  the  Common  Law — in  the  matter  of  Trusts,  Con- 
version, Election,  Performance,  Sratiafaction — in  dealing 
with  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  married  women  with 
reference  to  separate  estate  (a  branch  of  Equity  which 
has  wholly  grown  up  within  the  memory  of  living  men) 
—in  the  distribution  of  assets — in  short,  in  the  numerous 
instances  in  which  Equity  practically  conflicts  with  and 
controls  the  Law,  the  matter  is  not  one  of  jurisdiction  and 
procedure,  but  of  substance ;  and  as  such  alone  can  it  be 
effectually  dealt  with  if  it  is  desired  to  reconcile  the  two  con- 
flicting systems.  Add  to  this,  that  when  Law  and  Equity 
differ,  the  principles  on  which  justice  is  administered  in 
Equity  are  confes.sedly  more-consonant  with  rational  justice 
than  those  of  the  Common  Law,  and  it  follows  that  the  Law 
ought  to  be  adapted  to  the  standard  of  Equity.  The  so- 
called  fusion  of  J^aw  and  Equity  must  take  place  at  the  ex- 


pense of  the  Law.  In  other  words,  the  hard,  coarse  doctrines 
of  the  Law  must  be  merged  and  swallowed  up  in  the  higher, 
broader,  and  more  refined  principles  of  Equity. 

Docs  anyone  imagine  that  we  have  given  too  exalted  a 
description  of  the  nature  of  Equity  as  contrasted  with  that  of 
Law  ?  We  need  only  answer  that  the  whole  substance  of  what 
we  have  just  said  is  taken  from  the  famous  letter  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  and  that  very  much  of  it  is  in  his  own  eloquent 
words. 

These  being  confessedly  the  conditions  to  be  dealt  with,  how 
would  any  rational  man,  if  unfettered  by  the  fear  of  opposi- 
tion, set  to  work  to  infuse  into  all  our  tribunals  the  essential 
principles  of  Equity  ?  These  principles  have  become  the  sole 
inheritance  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  the  ancient  spirit  and  traditions  of  the  Common  Law 
Courts  refused  to  recognize  the  march  of  civilization,  and  to 
create  for  themselves,  or  to  accept  at  the  hands  of  a  more 
enlightened  series  of  judges,  the  new  developments  of  principle 
which  the  progress  of  society  demanded  in  the  administration 
of  justice.  The  antagonism  began  in  what  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  himself  condemns  as  the  unseemly  struggle  of  Lord 
Coke  and  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  against  the  Chancellor's 
jurisdiction.  It  went  on  to  our  own  times  in  obedience  to  the 
same  spirit  and  the  same  traditions.  Meanwhile  the  Court  of 
Chancery  grew,  in  spite  of  it,  till  it  had  developed  a  great 
system  of  jurisprudence,  formed  on  large  and  enlightened 
principles,  which  secures  for  us  at  this  day  the  essentials 
of  justice  according  to  right  and  reason.  The  spirit  and 
traditions  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  are  therefore,  according  to 
the  highest  Common  Law  authority,  the  spirit  and  traditions 
which  have  to  be  infused  into  all  our  Courts.  There  is  one 
way,  and  one  way  only,  in  which  this  can  be  done.  The  spirit 
of  a  law  and  the  tradition  of  a  Court  live  in  the  minds  of 
living  men  and  are  guarded  by  the  associations  connected  with 
old  institutions.  You  cannot  transplant  them  if  you  would  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  The  Common  Law  Courts  cherish  alike 
the  noble  traditions  of  order  and  liberty  which  are  their  just 
pride,  and  the  narrow  traditions  of  hard  technical  law  which 
made  the  Court  of  Chancery  a  necessity,  and  which  can  only 
be  tempered  by  infusing  into  them  the  higher  tradition  of 
Equity  jurisprudence.  While  the  names,  the  constitution,  the 
special  jurisdiction,  and  the  personnel  of  the  old  Courts  remain 
unchanged,  the  old  traditions,  good  and  bad  alike,  will,  as  Lord 
CAiUNshas  justly  said,  still  linger  aboutthem.  Equity  jurisdiction 
may  be  given  by  statute  in  larger  measure  than  heretofore,  but 
it  will  be  used  as  it  has  been  used  heretofore.  The  spirit  of 
Equity  will  be  wanting  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  wanting 
in  the  past,  and  the  old  repugnance  of  Coke  and  his  succes- 
sors, the  old  traditions  which  prevented  the  Courts  of  Law 
from  developing  Equity  for  themselves,  will  sway  the  judges 
in  their  own  despite.  The  remedy  is  easy  if  once  personal 
considerations  are  postponed  and  personal  compromises  re- 
jected. Let  the  judges  who  are  the  living  depositaries  of  the 
principles  of  Equity  be  associated  in  due  proportion  Avith  their 
brethren  of  the  Common  Law  in  all  the  Courts  (as  indeed  is 
proposed  in  the  Court  of  Appeal)  ;  let  each  division  of  the 
united  Court  learn  to  look  upon  itself  as  the  heir  of  the  Chan- 
cellors no  less  than  of  the  Chief  Justices,  and  there  will  be 
some  prospect  of  a  real  assimilation  of  Law  and  Equity.  But 
this  is  the  very  reverse  of  what  the  Chancellor's  Bill  pro- 
poses. Old  prejudices  against  Equity  are  to  be  preserved  by 
concessions  to  sentiment,  and  the  only  Court  which  is  to  be 
shorn  of  its  powers  and  forbidden  any  longer  to  grow  is  that 
to  which  we  owe  all  the  doctrines  which  it  has  become  an 
imperative  necessity  to  engraft  upon  the  law. 

Such  a  Bill  may  be  an  easy  Bill  to  pass,  but  it  will  become 
an  impossible  Act  to  work.  The  principles  of  Equity  will 
perish  in  an  uncongenial  atmosphere,  and  the  very  source  from 
which  alone  they  can  be  renovated  is  to  be  choked  with  re- 
strictions on  its  flow.  The  considerations  on  which  we  have 
dwelt  seem  to  us  too  grave  to  be  mixed  up  with  criticism  of 
details,  but  there  is  much  in  the  machinery  of  the  Bill  to 
which  we  hope  to  call  attention  at  a  future  time.  With  the 
deepest  regret  we  must  say — Better  no  reform  at  all  than  a 
merely  nominal  reform.  Better  no  Bill  than  such  a  Bill  as 
this. 


MR.  HARCOURT  ON  PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE. 

MR.  HARCOURT'S  motion  for  the  reduction  of  ex- 
penditure has  been  rewarded  by  unexpected  success. 
Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  have  wished  for  an  opportunity  of 
perfecting  the  control  of  the  Treasury  over  the  other  public 
departments ;  and  the  Committee  which  is  to  be  nominated  by 
the  Government  will  not  fail  to  recommend  through  its  ofiicial 
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Chairmaa  any  regulations  ■which  may  approve  themselves  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  The  Eeport  of  a  Select  Committee  of  this  kind 
sometimes  furnishes  a  convenient  though  cumbrous  substitute 
for  a  Ministerial  explanation.  In  accordance  with  established 
custom,  the  Government  is  represented  on  the  Committee  by 
a  majority,  and  its  proposals  are  therefore  ultimately  adopted. 
In  Mr.  Goschen's  Committee  on  Land  Taxation,  the  Opposi- 
tion members  voted  against  the  Chairman  on  every  important 
question,  and  possibly  some  of  the  majority  might  have  been 
equally  recalcitrant  if  they  had  not  been  restrained  by  their 
party  allegiance.  In  the  end  a  clever  and  one-sided  pamphlet, 
composed  by  Mr.  Goschen  himself,  was  adopted  as  the 
Eeport  of  the  Committee.  In  the  following  year  a  Ministerial 
Bill  embodied  the  substance  of  the  Ministerial  Report,  and  the 
same  scheme  will  probably  be  reproduced  in  the  Local 
Taxation  Bill  of  the  present  year.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  thought  j 
fit  to  disclose  his  intentions,  he  could  at  this  moment  antici-  [ 
pate  the  conclusions  Avhich  his  Committee  will  draw  from  the 
evidence  which  they  will  formally  receive.  Mr.  Harcourt 
or  other  members  may  perhaps  propose  alternative  Reports, 
but  the  recommendations  of  the  Government  will  be  finally 
accepted  by  the  Committee.  The  general  control  of  the 
Treasury  is  on  the  whole  beneficial,  though  in  some  in- 
stances it  is  exercised  Avith  perverse  and  shortsighted 
pedantry.  The  Treasury  clerks  who  refuse  grants  of  the 
necessary  expenses  of  prosecutions  cause  great  inconvenience 
to  the  community,  but  the  losses  which  may  result  from  their 
indirect  encouragement  of  crime  are  not  included  in  the 
Estimates.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Committee  will 
discover  any  opportunity  of  saving  money.  As  Mr.  White 
plaintively  remarked,  the  last  Committee  of  the  kind 
only  struck  off  a  few  hundreds  a  year,  and  in  one  in- 
stance of  reduction  they  seem  to  have  committed  an  oversight. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  Government  or  of  the  heads  of 
departments  rather  than  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  super- 
vise the  details  of  expenditure.  The  concession  of  a  Committee 
on  the  Civil  Estimates  offered  the  Government  the  double 
advantage  of  lacilitating  the  introduction  of  an  official  or 
administrative  change,  and  of  avoiding  a  troublesome  and 
useless  discussion  on  naval  and  military  expenditure.  Mr. 
Harcourt  has  taken  an  active  part  in  agitation  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  army,  having  even  with  remarkable  courage 
undertaken  to  prove  that  an  invasion  of  England  is  impos- 
sible. Mr.  Gladstone,  though  he  may  perhaps  have  sympa- 
thized with  Mr.  Haucourt's  opinions,  was  on  sufficient  grounds 
unwilling  to  submit  to  a  Committee  the  question  of  the 
strength  and  organization  of  the  army,  which  ought,  if  Mr. 
Aubekon  Herbert  is  in  the  right,  to  be  reduced  to  5,000 
men. 

Mr.  Harcourt  earned  much  applause  by  an  elaborate  and 
eloquent  speech  which  j^roved  absolutely  nothing.  In  some 
years  the  total  expenditure  had  increased,  in  other  years  it  had 
diminished,  and,  on  the  whole,  after  making  proper  allowances 
and  dcdimtions,  the  expenditure  of  1 872  is  about  the  same  with 
that  of  1862.  AVithin  that  interval  nearly  all  the  conditions 
by  which  jjublic  expenditure  is  necessarily  regulated  have 
been  fundamentally  changed.  Two  great  European  wars  have 
produced  a  revolution  in  the  military  establishments  of  all 
countries ;  and  at  home  the  Government  has  been  required  to 
imdertake  i'linctions  which  necessarily  involve  a  correspond- 
ing outlay.  Tiie  Education  Estimates  have,  through  a  policy 
which  has  been  universally  approved,  increased  by  about  a 
million.  The  mode  of  providing  for  penal  and  police  ad- 
ministration has  been  in  many  cases  readjusted,  and  the 
prices  of  all  commodities  have  largely  increased.  It  is  of 
course  possible  that  necessary  additions  to  expenditure  may 
have  been  lurther  augmented  by  extravagance  or  carelessness; 
but  Mr.  Hai'.court's  statistics  suggested  no  reason  for  expecting 
that  any  reduction  could  be  advantageously  effected.  If  ho 
had  examined  into  the  expenditure  of  any  one  public  ollicc, 
and  had  shown  a  prima  facie  case  of  excessive  expenditure, 
he  would  have  laid  a  solid  foundation  for  his  demand  of 
inquiry.  It  may  possibly  bo  useful  Irom  time  to  time  that 
Comniittcca  .should  inquire  into  the  public  expenditure;  but  if 
the  House  of  Commons  thinks  such  investigations  expedient, 
they  ought  to  be  repeated  at  regular  intervals. 

No  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  excels  Mr. 
IIaucouut  either  in  capacity  to  acquire  special  knowledge,  or  in 
the  industry  which  ia  indispensable  for  the  purpose  ;  but  it  is 
evident  that  lie  liaa  not  yet  troubled  himself  to  master  the 
details  of  linanco.  Among  tlic  payments  which  he  condemned 
as  collectively  exces.sivc  was  the  annual  sum  which  is  invested 
in  Tenniiiablo  Annuities  for  the  reduction  of  the  Debt.  It  is 
sufliciently  obvious  that  the  conversion  of  n  jieriiotual  into  a 


temporary  annuity  must  involve  a  larger  annual  payment ;  but, 
although  well-founded  objections  may  be  raised  to  the  parti- 
cular process,  the  House  of  Commons  has  deliberately,  on  the 
proposal  of  successive  Governments,  adopted  the  system  of 
commutation.  Mr.  Laing,  in  the  most  instructive  speech  of 
the  debate,  pointed  out  the  fallacy  of  Mr.  Harcouet's  state- 
ments of  the  comparative  reduction  of  taxes  in  two  different 
periods.  During  the  inflation  of  trade  in  1862  and  1863,  and 
at  a  time  when  the  arrears  of  the  Chinese  war  had 
been  paid  off,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  able  to  take  off  a 
large  amount  of  taxation.  After  the  collapse  of  1866  the 
revenue  was  comparatively  stationary,  and  the  process  of  re- 
duction became  necessarily  slower.  Although  Mr.  Lowe  has 
intimated  that  there  will  be  no  considerable  surplus  in  the 
ensuing  year,  the  Government  is  as  fully  entitled  to  credit  for 
the  payment  of  the  Alabama  damages  out  of  revenue  as  for 
any  reduction  of  burdens  which  might  in  other  circum- 
stances have  been  effected.  If  the  damages  had  been 
admitted  and  paid  at  the  time  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Geneva  Tribunal,  they  were  incurred,  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
have  effected  smaller  reductions  in  1863,  and  Mr.  Lowe  would 
have  been  better  able  to  take  off  taxes  in  1873.  The  rise  or 
fall  of  the  revenue  or  of  the  surplus  which  may  be  applied  in 
relief  of  taxation  has  little  connexion  with  moderate  or  exces- 
sive expenditure.  In  prosperous  as  in  unfavourable  times, 
waste  ought  to  be  prevented,  and  the  public  service  to  be 
maintained  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency. 

The  abstract  question  whether  abstract  Parliamentary 
resolutions  are  expedient  is  unprofitable  and  barren.  Mr. 
Harcourt  was  enabled  to  meet  his  critics  with  the  triumphant 
answer  that  his  abstract  resolution  had  produced  the  concrete 
result  of  a  Select  Committee.  Whether  any  of  the  objects 
which  Mr.  Harcourt  proposed  to  himself  will  be  attained  by 
the  appointment  of  the  Committee  or  by  its  investigations 
will  appear  hereafter.  A  private  member  who  extorts  even 
an  unprofitable  concession  from  the  Government  is  like  a 
soldier  who  has  captured  a  flag.  The  article  which  he  has 
acquired  may  not  be  intrinsically  valuable,  but  it  is  a  proof  of 
victory.  The  Committee  will  be  debarred  from  entering 
into  inquiries  as  to  the  Debt  and  the  Civil  List,  the  army  and 
the  navy.  It  will  be  difficult  to  examine  the  Estimates  for 
Education  while  a  Government  Bill  for  the  alteration  of  the 
Education  Act  is  pending;  nor  could  any  Committee 
attempt  to  interfere  with  the  recent  and  deliberate  legislation 
of  Parliament  until  the  results  have  been  tested  by  longer  ex- 
perience. Two  or  three  members  naturally  congratulated  the 
House  on  the  prospect  of  the  services  which  Mr.  Harcoukt 
might  render  the  Committee  when  they  inquired  into  the  costs 
of  legal  and  judiciary  establishments;  but  while  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  Bill  for  the  reorganization  of  all  the  Superior 
Courts  is  pending  it  would  be  absurd  to  examine  in  detail 
a  head  of  expenditure  which  must  necessarily  be  affected  by 
the  measure,  Mr.  Harcourt  has  sometimes  proposed  the 
suppression  of  the  office  of  Revising  Barrister ;  but  the  Com- 
mittee wiM  scarcely  inquire  into  the  evil  of  a  system  which 
by  another  Bill  the  Attorney-General  proposes  to  remodel. 
If  the  inquiry  is  confined  to  the  staff'  and  salaries  of  the  Civil 
Service  in  general,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  feasible  re- 
ductions will  be  discovered.  The  opposite  conclusion  that 
some  public  servants  are  underpaid  might  possibly  have  re- 
commended itself  to  the  Committee,  if  Mr,  Gladstone  had" 
not  providently  limited  their  functions  to  the  means  of 
reducing  the  expenditure.  Possibly  it  may  occur  to  the  Civil 
Servants  themselves  that  a  body  which  may  perhaps  hold  that 
they  receive  too  much  ought  also  t9  have  been  authorised  to 
inquire  whether  they  receive  too  little.  On  the  whole,  tliero 
can  bo  little  doubt  that  the  only  object  of  the  Connnittee  is  to 
tighten  the  bonds  of  official  discipline  by  conferring  some 
additional  power  on  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Harcourt  is  fully 
entitled  to  erect  his  trophy,  but  the  spoils  with  which  he  will 
be  decorated  are  likely  to  be  rather  ornamental  than  costly  or 
saleable. 


IRISH  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION. 
rpiIE  defects  of  the  Irish  University  Bill  spring  directly 
JL  out  of  one  of  its  principal  merits.  It  recognizes  that  a 
main  function  of  a  University  is  to  teach  ;  that  a  University 
which  only  examines  students  who  have  been  taught  by 
others  may  be  a  highly  useful  institution,  but  is  still  some- 
thing less  than  a  University.  In  Ireland,  however,  tlie  foun- 
dation of  a  new  teaching  University  is  surrounded  with  special 
difficulties.  J\Ir.  Fawceit  and  his  friends  will  probably  object 
that  there  is  no  need  to  found  a  new  University.  The  exist- 
ing University  of  Dublin  ia,  they  will  say,  sufficient  when 
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once  tests  have  been  abolished  to  fulfil  every  useful  purpose* 
The  answer  to  this  is,  that  whatever  otlier  purposes  the 
existing  University  may  serve,  it  will  not  serve  the  only  pur- 
pose for  which  legislation  is  really  required.  An  Irish 
University  Bill  which  did  not  aim  at  enabling  Ivoman 
Cathohcs  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  a  University  education 
would  be  as  appropriate  as  the  Irish  Land  Bill  would  have 
been  if  it  had  made  no  change  in  the  position  of  the  tenant 
farmer.  As  it  is,  Eoman  Catholics  cannot  obtain  a  University 
degree  for  their  sons  without  giving  up  what  they  consider 
the  advantage  of  an  education  associated  with  their  own  reli- 
gion. Those  who  regard  Mr.  Fawcett's  Bill  as  an  adequate 
settlement  of  the  question  must  be  prepared  to  maintain 
either  that  this  is  not  a  grievance  or  that  it  does  not  exist  in 
Ireland.  In  the  first  case  they  dilFer  from  the  Government  on 
a  question  of  principle ;  in  the  second  case  they  differ  from 
the  Government  on  a  question  of  fact.  On  the  assumption 
therefore  that  this  is  a  grievance  if  it  exists,  and  that  it  does 
exist  in  Ireland,  some  reconstitution  of  the  Irish  University 
system  is  indispensable.  On  the  assumption  that  a  merely 
examining  University  cannot  give  a  complete  University 
education,  provision  for  teaching  must  be  an  element  in  the 
•reconstruction.  The  special  difficulties  of  the  situation  must 
he  faced,  not  passed  over.  The  fact  that  there  are  now  two 
Universities  in  Dublin,  and  the  peculiar  constitution,  of  one 
of  them,  create  one  of  these  difficulties.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  add  a  third  University,  and  it  is  not  easy,  in 
remodelling  one  or  both  of  the  two  already  in  being,  to  ignore 
the  peculiar  features  which  characterize  the  younger  of  them. 
The  Queens  University  is  composed  of  colleges  geographically 
separate.  To  an  examining  University  this  is  no  incovenience, 
but  to  a  teaching  University  it  is  a  very  great  inconvenience. 
If  the  lectures  given  by  the  University  Professors  are  worth 
anything,  students  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
attending  them  will  be  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
students  who  have  made  good  use  of  that  opportunity. 
It  will  appear  to  some  persons  that  if  so  large  a  deduction  has 
to  be  made  from  the  value  of  the  new  University,  regarded  as 
a  teaching  body,  it  may  be  as  well  to  reduce  it  to  the  level  of 
an  Examining  Board.  But,  beside  all  the  educational  objec- 
tions to  which  this  solution  is  open,  there  is  a  political  objec- 
tion which  might  be  fatal  to  the  prospects  of  the  Bill.  All 
the  endowments  of  the  two  Queen's  Colleges  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  endowments  of  Trinity  College  are  to  be  left  un- 
touched, and  none  of  these  can  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  class 
of  Roman  Catholics  for  whose  case  Parliament  is  asked  to  make 
provision.  If  the  University  of  Dublin  were  made  a  mere 
Examining  Board,  while  the  Eoman  Catholic  colleges  were  ex- 
eluded  from  endowment  on  the  score  of  their  denominational 
character,  the  Eoman  Catholics  might  complain  that  they  had 
no  share,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  money  spent  on  the  higher 
education  in  a  country  in  which  they  constitute  three-fourths 
of  the  population.  The  only  way  in  which  any  such  share 
can  be  extended  to  them  is  by  the  foundation  of  professorships 
irom  which  no  Eoman  Catholic  need  be  excluded  by  religious 
scruples.  That  in  the  latest  as  in  the  earliest  form  of  the  Bill 
the  new  University  will  contain  a  teaching  element  may,  we 
think,  be  safely  predicted. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  difficulty  about  the  geo- 
^aphical  diffusion  of  the  colleges  must  either  be  submitted 
to  or  be  met  by  the  concentration  of  the  Queen's  Colleges. 
Unless  there  is  some  unknown  obstacle  in  the  way  oi'  this 
latter  course,  it  would  decidedly  be  the  preferable  altsrnative. 
According  to  this  plan  the  endowments  in  arts  belonging  to  the 
Queen's  Colleges  at  Belfast  and  Cork  would  be  transferred  to 
a  new  Queen's  College  at  Dublin,  the  provincial  colleges  being 
retained,  if  it  were  thought  expedient,  as  professional  schools. 
The  objection  in  the  way  of  this  arrangement  would  be  that 
it  would  make  University  education  more  costly.  At  present 
in  the  two  largest  of  the  provincial  cities  of  Ireland  a  student 
can  obtain  a  degree  without  leaving  his  home,  whereas  the 
proposed  transfer  of  the  colleges  would  make  it  necessary  for 
every  student  to  reside  in  Dublin  during  the  academical 
year.  No  doubt  the  cheapening  of  University  education 
is  in  itself  a  good  thing,  but  it  must  not  involve  a  de- 
terioration of  the  article  supplied.  It  is  very  questionable 
whether  the  system  of  local  colleges,  having  no  relation  to  the 
University  beyond  that  of  supplying  students  for  its 
examinations  and  candidates  for  its  emoluments,  does  not 
involve  such  a  deterioration.  It  may  be  said  that,  as  atten- 
dance at  Professors'  lectures  is  to  be  voluntary,  it  will  matter 
little  whether  a  student  passes  his  University  lil'e  in  Dublin  or 
out  of  it.  But,  wherever  the  lectures  are  worth  attending,  they 
■will,  at  all  events  in  those  subjects  which  enter  into  the 
University  examinations,  be  sure  to  attract  listeners.  At  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  it  has  been  found  that,  even  in  subjegta  'which 


lie  outside  the  ordinary  course  of  University  studies,  a  com- 
petent teacher  has  rarely  any  difficulty  in  getting  a  class 
together.  Nor  does  the  essence  of  University  training  lie 
exclusively  in  the  lectures.  Mucli  of  it  is  in  the  air,  in  the  life 
the  students  lead,  in  the  atmosphere  of  discussion  they  breatlic, 
in  tlie  constant  intellectual  fiiction  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected. A  student  reading  for  his  degree  at  Cork  or 
Belfast,  and  mixing  only  with  men  whose  antecedents 
and  prejudices  run  for  the  most  part  in  the  same  local 
groove  with  his  own,  will  be  altogetlier  outside  this 
subtle  influence.  Putting  these  two  losses  together,  they 
amount  to  a  very  serious  deduction  from  the  value  of 
a  University  education.  The  class  of  students  for  whom  the 
ability  to  live  at  home  while  keeping  terms  for  their  degree 
is  especially  intended  are  the  class  which  will  be  chiefly 
attracted  by  the  bursaries  and  exhibitions  to  be  attached  to 
the  new  University.  If  necessary,  these  might  be  increased 
in  number,  and  even  in  value.  It  is  much  better  to  enable 
students  by  judicious  endowments  to  get  a  really  good  educa- 
tion than  to  enable  them  to  get  an  inferior  education  with- 
out endowments.  If  the  Presbyterians  wish  to  maintain  a 
College  of  their  own  in  the  University,  there  would  not  be 
much  difficulty  in  moving  the  Magee  College  to  Dublin  ; 
and  the  Eoman  Catholic  institution  at  Carlow,  which  is 
expected  to  put  in  a  claim  to  be  included  in  the  schedule  of 
colleges,  might  be  merged  in  the  college  at  present  known  as 
the  Catholic  University.  Looking  at  the  question  from  a 
merely  denominational  point  of  view,  it  would  certainly  be 
wise  for  the  Eoman  Catholics  to  concentrate  all  their  strength  iu 
improving  to  the  utmost  a  college  which  will  have  to  contend 
in  the  University  arena  with  the  wealth,  the  experience,  and 
the  traditions  of  Trinity. 

The  two  clauses  relating  to  religion  are  the  iith,  which 
empowers  the  Council  to  punish  teachers  or  examiners 
who,  when  in  discharge  of  their  functions  as  University 
officers,  give  wilful  offence  to  the  religious  convictions  of 
any  members  of  the  University;  and  the  12th,  which  pro- 
hibits the  University  Council  from  appointing  Professors  or 
Teachers  in  Theology,  Modern  History,  or  Moral  and  Mental 
Philosophy.  To  the  former  clause  it  has  been  objected  that 
there  is  no  subject  of  human  interest  which  may  not  give 
occasion  to  a  teacher  to  offend  some  tender  conscience,  and 
conseqiiently  that  no  teacher  of  any  merit  will  consent  to 
work  under  such  restrictions.  This  view  of  the  case  involves, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  theological 
thorniness  of  University  studies.  No  doubt  ancient  history 
or  physical  science  may  be  so  treated  as  to  give  very  grave 
offence  even  to  consciences  which  are  not  especially  tender, 
but,  in  so  far  as  they  are  so  treated,  the  offence  will  usually 
be  found  to  lie  in  the  extension  of  the  teacher's  views 
to  subjects  lying  outside  his  proper  sphere.  A  Professor 
of  Geology  does  not  give  offence  to  the  conscience  of  a 
believer  iu  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation  by  setting  out 
the  evidence  in  favour  of  assigning  a  very  high  antiquity 
to  man,  or  by  stating  his  own  belief  in  its  conclusive- 
ness. But  he  would  be  justly  reprimanded  under  the  iith 
Section  if  he  made  this  an  excuse  for  telling  his  class 
that  the  Book  of  Genesis  is  a  forgery  or  a  fiction.  No  doubt, 
if  the  12th  Clause  were  away,  the  i  ith  Clause  would  be  very 
hard  to  work.  It  would  require  a  delicacy  of  handling  almost 
superhuman  to  ensure  that  the  treatment  of  moral  and  mental 
philosophy  should  never  give  offence  to  scrupulous  persons 
of  a  different  religion  from  that  of  the  Professor.  But,  with 
this  subject  excluded,  the  difficulty  of  avoiding  offence 
is  much  diminished.  It  must  be  remembered  also  that  the 
offence  is  to  be  wilful,  and  that,  even  where  it  has  been  given, 
a  mixed  and  highly  representative  Council  will  have  to  decide 
whether  it  was  wilfully  given.  This  seems  to  be  of  itself 
some  security  against  the  clause  being  perverted  to  close  a 
teacher's  mouth  as  regards  the  unfettered  exposition  of  his 
own  subject. 

The  exclusion  of  Philosophy  and  Modern  History  from  tha 
subjects  taught  by  the  University  is  open  to  more  objection. 
It  will,  it  is  said,  lower  the  value  of  Dublin  honours  by 
the  .side  of  those  of  the  English  Universities,  and  it  brands 
the  University  course  with  an  obvious  note  of  incompleteness. 
It  is  important,  however,  not  to  overrate  the  importance  of  a 
Haw  the  existence  of  which  cannot  be  denied.  In  the  first 
place,  an  education  in  ancient  and  modern  languages  and  his- 
tory, in  ancient  history,  in  mathematics  pure  and  mixed,  and 
in  natural  science,  will  embrace  all  that  is  even  now  imparted 
to  the  most  eminent  Cambridge  men.  It  is  true  that,  in  the 
latter  case,  there  is  a  Moral  Science  Tripos  for  those  who  wish 
to  be  examined  in  philosophy.  But  Senior  Wranglers  and 
Senior  Claasicb  are  still  held  both  in  the  University  and  in 
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the  -world  outside  to  be  the  most  genuine  and  distinctive  pro- 
ducts of  Cambridge  training,  and  as  regards  both  of  them 
Dublin  -will  be  free  to  turn  out  the  same  or  better.  In  the 
second  place,  the  excluded  subjects  are  excluded  only  from 
University  teaching,  not  from  college  teaching.  Trinity 
College,  the  Queen's  College — should  one  be  set  up  in  Dublin, 
instead  of  those  now  existing  in  the  provinces — and  the 
denominational  colleges  will  all  be  at  liberty  to  teach  philo- 
sophy in  their  several  fashions,  and  in  this  way  there  may 
eventually  be  as  healthy  a  rivalry  in  philosophical  opinion  as 
can  possibly  be  desired.  Readers  of  the  Dublin  Review,  for 
example,  will  not  need  to  be  told  how  valuable  a  controversy 
on  first  principles  might  be  looked  for  if  Mr.  Mill  were  to  be 
teacher  of  philosophy  in  Trinity  College  and  Mr.  W,  G. 
Ward  in  "the  Roman  Catholic  College.  It  is  a  mistake, 
we  believe,  to  suppose  that  all  Roman  Catholics  object  to 
philosophical  discussion,  or  to  their  sons  knowing  that  there 
are  philosophers  who  deny  the  freedom  of  the  will,  or  who 
maintain  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  thought 
and  digestion.  What  they  do  object  to  is  the  sending 
forth  of  these  theories  with  the  imprimatur  of  a  University 
on  them.  In  fact,  their  position  is  pretty  well  identical  with 
that  of  Protestants  who  do  not  object  to  their  sons  knowing 
that  the  Pope  is  held  by  many  persons  to  be  infallible,  but 
might  not  care  to  send  them  to  lectures  in  which  the  truth  of 
the  doctrine  would  be  assumed  or  maintained  by  the  Pro- 
fessor. This  class  of  scruples  might  perhaps  be  met  by  the 
expedient  of  a  double  Chair  of  Philosophy,  which  we  sug- 
gested last  week.  As  regards  Modern  History,  we  are  not 
without  hope  that  it  may  be  found  possible  to  reconsider  the 
decree  of  exclusion.  But,  in  considering  this  and  every 
other  provision,  the  point  to  be  steadily  borne  in  mind  is 
that  the  Bill  does  not  profess  to  be  an  ideally  perfect  measure, 
and  that  the  true  test  of  any  criticism  to  which  it  may 
be  subjected  will  be  the  ability  of  the  critic  to  suggest  any- 
thing better  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  it 
is  designed  to  meet. 


THE  END  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THIRTY.  ' 

rriHE  Committee  of  Thirty  have  from  first  to  last  been 
-L  consistently  inconsistent.  If  their  one  purpose  in  life 
had  been  to  falsify  public  expectation,  they  could  not  have 
achieved  this  end  more  completely.  They  have  been  lions 
when  everybody  thought  they  were  going  to  be  most  lamb- 
like. They  have  been  lambs  when  they  were  supposed  to 
have  pledged  themselves  irrevocably  to  play  the  part  of  lions. 
Last  week  their  changes  of  character  seemed  to  have  come  to 
an  absolute  end.  They  had  discussed  and  voted  upon  all  the 
subjects  submitted  to  them,  and  they  had  entrusted  the  Duke 
of  Broglie  with  the  task  of  embodying  their  conclusions  in  a 
final  Report.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  business  the  adoption  of 
this  Report  would  have  been  a  mere  process  of  course.  Parties 
in  the  Committee  were  not  so  equally  balanced  as  to  leave  a 
chance  that  the  death  or  defection  of  a  single  member  might 
convert  the  minority  into  a  majority.  Two-thirds  or  so  of 
the  Committee  had  held  together  with  admirable  unanimity 
through  all  the  changing  scenes  of  the  Committee's  life, 
and  the  majority  which  had  told  the  Duke  of  Broglie 
what  to  say  in  his  Report  was  the  same  majority  that 
■would  have  to  give  it  the  seal  of  formal  acceptance  as 
soon  as  he  had  said  what  he  had  been  told.  The  posi- 
tion which  the  Committee  seemed  at  length  to  have 
taken  up  was  sufficiently  intelligible.  They  had  abandoned 
the  attempt  to  silence  M.  Thiers.  It  was  plain  that  M. 
Thiers  did  not  mean  to  be  silenced,  and  the  Committee  had 
probably  ascertained  that  on  this  point  at  all  events  ho  would 
have  a  inajority  in  the  Assembly  with  him.  Failing  in  their 
first  design,  tliey  had  determined  to  resist  at  all  hazards  the 
attempt  of  the  Government  to  make  tiiom  instrumental  in 
giving  form  and  permanence  to  the  R(  public.  They 
had  refused  to  recommend  the  Assembly  either  to 
create  a  Second  Ciiamber,  or  to  pass  an  electoral  law, 
or  to  provide  for  the  continuance  of  the  Executive  power 
after  its  own  dissolution.  If  the  Assembly  was  to  under- 
take these  tasks,  it  would  have  to  do  so  imder  the 
direct  inHuenco  of  M.  Tiiii;i!S.  The  Bills  would  bo 
Government  Bill",  and  in  all  essential  reajiects  they  would  bo 
the  mere  expression  of  the  Puesidicnt's  wislies.  The  Committee 
were  not  willing  to  expose  tho  AssemlJy  to  this  trial.  They 
preferred  to  keep  the  work  of  legislation  in  their  own  hands. 
Accordingly  tho  resolution  at  last  voted  provided  that  tho  first 
two  points  shonld  ho  referred  to  them  ibr  further  considera- 
tion, and  that  the  last  point  should  bo  jiut  aside  altogether. 
The  Comniittec  would  by  and  by  set  to  work  upon  a  Second 


Chamber,  and  when  the  Electoral  Bill  had  been  prepared  they 
would  consider  whether  it  met  their  views.  As  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Executive  power,  they  would  have  none  of  it. 
It  was  not  easy  to  say  precisely  who  should  have  the  manage- 
ment of  the  elections,  but  they  found  no  difficulty  in  settling 
that  M.  Thiers  should  not  have  it. 

M.  Duf.\ure's  proposal  was  thereupon  rejected,  and  a 
series  of  resolutions  embodying  these  conclusions  was  handed 
to  the  Duke  c  l  Broglie  as  the  materials  from  which  to  con- 
struct his  Report.  By  Monday  last  the  Duke  had  got  through 
his  work,  and  the  Report  was  read  to  the  Committee.  With 
some  forebodings,  it  may  be,  of  what  was  to  come  later  in 
the  week,  the  Session  was  declared  secret;  but  the  Times' Corre- 
spondent, who  usually  knows  what  the  Right  knows,  has  told 
us  that,  though  mild  in  form,  the  Report  firmly  maintained 
the  conclusions  of  the  Committee.  On  Tuesday  morning  the 
Report  was  communicated  to  the  President.  In  the  course  of 
the  day  a  Council  of  Ministers  was  held  to  consider  its 
terms,  and  later  in  the  afternoon  the  Duke  of  Broglie  had  an 
interview  with  M.  Thiers.  On  Wednesday  morning  the  Duke 
of  Broglie  appeared  before  the  Committee  a  changed  man,  and, 
which  is  more  wonderful,  found  that  he  had  to  deid  with 
changed  men.  The  discussion  turned  upon  the  possibility  of 
coming  to  an  agreement  with  the  Government  on  the  basis 
of  a  new  Report  upon  M.  Dcfauee's  proposals.  It  soon 
appeared  that,  the  will  not  being  wanting,  the  way  would  not 
be  wanting.  A  fresh  Report  was  constructed  at  a  moment's 
notice  and  sent  to  M.  Dufaure,  who  laid  it  before  the  Council 
of  Ministers.  It  does  not  appear  what  the  contents  of  this 
Report  were,  but  they  were  such  as  to  encourage  the  Govern- 
ment to  suggest  further  modifications,  which  were  accepted  by 
the  Committee  the  same  afternoon.  In  its  final  shape  the 
Report  is  in  substance  M.  Dufaure's  rejected  proposal  over 
again.  The  Assembly  is  recommended  to  declare  that  it  will 
not  separate  until  it  has  provided  for  the  organization  and 
working  of  a  Second  Chamber,  for  a  new  electoral  law,  and 
for  the  transmission  of  powers,  while  the  Government  is  made 
to  promise  to  present  laws  in  conformity  with  this  declaration. 
There  is  no  trace  of  compromise  here.  It  is  an  absolute  and  un- 
conditional surrender.  The  Government  asks  the  Committee  to 
adopt  a  certain  recommendation.  The  Committee,  after  full 
debate,  refuse  to  adopt  it,  and  proceed  to  adopt  a  different  one. 
Having  done  this,  they  next  ask  the  Government  whether 
there  is  no  means  of  coming  to  an  agreement  with  them. 
The  Government  answer.  Yes,  by  throwing  over  your  own 
proposal,  and  substituting  ours  for  it.  Whereupon  the  Com- 
mittee do  as  they  are  bidden. 

It  is  very  much  easier  to  describe  this  singular  proceeding 
than  to  explain  it.  The  explanation  which  seems  to  be  most 
generally  accepted  connects  it  with  the  failure  of  the  recent 
attempt  to  bring  about  a  fusion.  According  to  this  theory,  the 
Right  at  the  moment  of  their  parting  company  with  M. 
Thiers  were  sanguine  as  to  their  chances  of  being  able  soon 
to  do  without  him.  If  the  Count  of  Paris  could  be  got  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  Coxmt  of  Chamcord,  Royalty  would  be  look- 
ing up  in  the  market.  The  Legitimists  and  the  Orleanists  would 
pull  together  in  the  Assembly ;  the  Conservative  majority 
would  become  homogeneous;  all  good  men  would  rally  round 
a  restoration  in  which  the  old  Bourbon  wine  would  be 
poured  once  more  into  a  new  constitutional  bottle ;  and  the 
wounds  of  France  would  be  healed.  With  such  prospects 
as  these  before  them,  it  was  not  in  human  nature  that 
they  should  think  it  worth  while  to  keep  M.  Thiers  in 
good  humour.  But  between  the  preparation  of  the 
Report  and  its  final  adoption  came  the  news  that 
the  fusion  had  again  come  to  nothing.  The  Count  of 
CiiAMiior.D  and  the  Count  of  Paris  were  as  far  apart  as  ever. 
So  long  as  the  heads  of  the  rival  branches  cannot  find  a 
middle  term  upon  which  to  agree,  their  followers  must  not  bo 
more  ingenious.  They  are  bound  to  go  on  weakening  one 
another  until  such  time  as  their  respective  chiefs  give  the 
signal  for  laying  down  their  arms.  In  this  way  M.  Thiers 
became  again  indispensable.  With  a  fusion,  the  Monarchists 
would  have  substitutes  ready  in  tho  event  of  his  throwing  up 
his  ollico.  The  Count  of  Chambdrd  would  take  the  part  of 
Constitutional  King  which  has  been  rejected  by  tho  petit 
bourgeois,  and  tho  Duko  of  Audiffuet  Pasquier  would 
bo  ready  to  servo  as  First  Minister.  But  without  a  fusion 
M.  TiiiEits  was  plainly  master  of  tho  field.  The  in- 
lluenccs  which  have  made  hiiu  supremo  in  the  Assembly, 
and  still  more  in  tho  country,  from  tho  day  that  peace  was 
signed  would  still  be  in  full  Ibrco.  In  that  case  there  Wiis 
nothing  to  bo  done  except  to  muko  their  peace  with  him  onco 
more,  and  so  very  disagreeable  a  dose  could  not  bo  swallowed 
too  (juickly.   If  tiiis  is  tho  true  account  of  tho  matter,  some 
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more  presentable  excuse  will  have  to  be  invented  by  the  time 
that  the  Report  of  the  Committee  is  laid  before  the  Assembly. 
The  form  which  this  excuse  will  take  will  probably  be  that,  in 
the  interview  between  the  Duke  of  Broglie  and  the  Puesident, 
the  latter  gave  such  satisfactory  assurances  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  he  proposed  to  carry  on  the  Government,  that  the 
hostility  of  the  Committee  had  been  disarmed.  Their  paramount 
desire  had  been  to  obtain  some  security  for  the  maintenance 
of  Conservative  principles.  They  had  in  the  first  instance 
endeavoured  to  arrive  at  this  by  keeping  as  much  power  as 
possible  in  the  hands  of  the  Assembly.  With  this  view  they 
had  rejected  the  proposal  of  the  Government  to  take  the 
initiative  in  constitutional  legislation,  and  had  recommended 
that  any  projects  of  the  kind  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Committee  for  consideration.  M.  Thiers's  frank  assurance 
of  the  substantial  identity  of  his  views  and  wishes  with  those 
of  the  Committee  had  at  the  eleventh  hour  worked  a  change 
in  their  plan.  They  became  suddenly  convinced  that  the 
Conservative  party  had  nothing  to  fear  from  him,  and  they 
had  consequently  given  up  all  thought  of  tying  his  hands. 
It  is  conceivable  of  course  that  this  may  be  the  real  explana- 
tion of  what  has  happened.  But,  considering  how  wide  a  gulf 
has  of  late  separated  the  President  from  the  Right,  it  seems 
all  but  impossible  that  any  genuine  reconciliation  can  have 
been  effected  between  them.  That  M.  Thiers  was  concili- 
atory and  diplomatic  may  readily  be  believed.  That  the 
Committee,  when  they  found  themselves  really  pledged  to  a 
stand-up  fight  with  the  President,  took  fright  at  their  own 
boldness,  may  readily  be  believed.  Out  of  these  elements 
it  may  not  have  been  dilEcult  to  devise  a  colourable  pretext 
for  surrender.  This  commonplace  hypothesis  may  perhaps 
come  nearer  the  truth  than  the  theories  which  assign  the 
collapse  of  the  Committee  either  to  despair  at  the  failure 
of  the  fusion,  or  to  a  kte  conviction  of  the  soundness  of 
M.  TaiERs's  policy. 


THE  GALWAY  PROSECUTIONS. 

THE  Galway  prosecutions  have  ended,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  in  the  acquittal  or  escape  of  all  the  defendants. 
Those  wiio  are  anxious  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  conduct  of 
the  inculpated  priests  and  prelates  are  at  liberty  to  choose 
among  three  verdicts  successively  delivered  by  as  many 
different  tribunals.  The  Judge  who  was  entrusted  with  the  duty 
of  investigating  the  validity  of  the  Galway  election  unseated 
the  sitting  member  on  proof  satisfactory  to  his  mind  that  some 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  clergy  had  practised  the 
most  open  and  shameless  intimidation.    In  some  instances  the 
priests  had  even  been  present  when  actual  violence  was  offered 
to  supporters  of  the  candidate  whom  they  had  disapproved  ; 
and  the  Judge  satisfied  himself  that  both  priests  and  bishops 
had  in  numerous  cases  threatened  with  spiritual  penalties  any 
elector  who  might  resist  their  dictation.    It  was  unfortunate 
that  Justice  Keogh's  indignation  was  too  eloquently  expressed ; 
but  even  his  most  unscrupulous  as-sailants  have  never  ventured 
to  dispute  the  substantial  justice  of  his  decision.  Dublin 
juries  have  now  declined  to  convict  some  of  those  who  were 
denounced  by  the  Judge  as  the  grossest  offenders ;   and  a 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  has  been  acquitted.    If  the  balance 
of  authority  as  to  the   evidence   were   equal,   it  would 
perhaps  be  inclined  in  favour  of  the  earlier  decision  by  the 
informal  judgment  of  a  volunteer  Court  of  Appeal.  The  Dublin 
rabble  frantically  applauded   the  defendants,    not  because 
they  regarded  them  as  innocent,  but  because  they  believed  them 
to  have  prostituted  their  spiritual  influence  to  a  factious 
purpose.    One  of  them,  in  an  address  to  the  mob,  instead  of 
repudiating  the  infamous  language  of  which  he  had  been 
accused,  boasted  that  his  conduct  had  been  perfectly  legiti- 
mate, and  that  0n  any  future  occasion  he  would  adopt  the 
same  course.    There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  will  keep  a 
promise  which  may    be   performed   without   the  smallest 
danger  as  a  set-off  against  the  popularity  which  will  be  in- 
curred by  a  breach  of  the  law.    It  is  impossible  to  punish 
turbulent  Irish  priests  except  by  prosecuting  them  before 
Irish  juries ;  and  the  recent  experiment  is  not  assuring.  If 
infallible  personages  were  bound  to  be  consistent,  the  Pope,  in 
his  periodical  comminatioiis  of  Liberals  and  opponents  of 
authority,  would  perhaps  find  a  word  of  censure  for  priests  of 
his  own  communion  who  rival  in  lawless  violence  the  most 
troublesome  secular  demagogues.    In  one  of  his  speeches  Mr. 
Bl'TT  reproached  the  Government  for  trying  the  priests  before 
a  court  of  law,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  their  ecclesiastical  superiors.    It  would  be  as  reasonable  to 
refer  a  traveller  who  had  been  robbed  by  a  highwayman  to 
the  disciplinary  powers  of  the  captain  of  the  band. 


The  Government  had  no  choice  in  deciding  on  the  prose- 
cutions after  the  judgment  on  the  election  petition.  It  is  a 
constitutional  assumption  that  juries  will  give  verdicts  in 
accordance  with  the  evidence  ;  and  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that,  unless  Justice  Keogh  had  been  altogether  mistaken, 
grave  offences  had  been  committed.  The  result  of  the  trials 
was  probably  furesecu  from  the  first,  but  the  Government 
could  scarcely  have  declined  to  prosecute  on  the  ground  that 
justice  was  unattainable  in  Ireland.  The  tiials  might,  as  the 
result  has  shown,  as  well  have  been  held  in  Galway,  where 
some  of  the  jurors  would  probably  have  been  accomijlices  in 
riot  and  intimidation.  The  Irish  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
held,  notwithstanding  the  arguments  of  the  defendants'  counsel, 
that  a  local  trial  would  be  too  absurd;  and,  by  removing  the 
cases  to  Dublin,  they  furnished  the  Crown  and  the  defendants 
with  the  only  chance  of  a  fair  trial  which  it  was  in  their 
power  to  secure.  The  Chief  Justice  appears  to  have  done 
his  utmost  to  confine  the  attention  of  the  jury  to  the 
evidence ;  and  the  Attorney-General  and  Serjeant 
Armstrong  have  not  shrunk  from  discharging  their  duty. 
The  advocate  who  is  charged  with  the  vindication  of  order 
and  electoral  freedom  must  be  prepared  in  Ireland  to  en- 
counter forensic  ribaldry  and  insult.  Mr.  Heron  would 
have  incurred  a  grave  responsibility  if  his  invective  against 
Serjeant  Armstrong  had  excited  the  howling  mob  around  the 
court  to  acts  of  violence.  After  the  verdicts  which  have  been 
delivered,  the  Government  will  probably  abandon  the  re- 
maining prosecutions.  No  one  is  bound  to  perform  impossi- 
bilities, and  there  is  evidently  no  hope  that  the  Galway 
delinquents  will  be  brought  to  justice.  At  future  elections 
the  Ballot,  though  it  may  perhaps  confirm  and  extend  the 
power  of  the  priests,  will  in  some  degree  rescue  independent 
voters  from  personal  danger.  Clerical  agitators  will  still  rave 
and  curse  from  their  altars,  and  some  of  their  disciples  will 
yield  to  spiritual  intimidation,  but  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine how  liar  the  fear  of  temporal  consequences  is  combined 
with  religious  submission.  The  Irishman  who  only  half 
believes  that  his  priest  can  consign  him  to  eternal  perdition 
for  giving  an  honest  vote  is  fully  aware  that,  if  he  defies  the 
threat,  he  is  in  danger  of  more  practical  molestation. 

In  one  case  the  jury  seems  to  have  been  justified  by  the 
evidence  in  acquitting  a  defendant.  The  language  attributed 
to  Bishop  DuGGAN  was  only  proved  by  a  single  witness, 
who  had,  unluckily  for  himself,  in  jest  or  earnest,  at  one 
time  tampered  with  the  Fenian  conspiracy.  It  is  easy, 
even  without  the  aid  of  the  newspaper  reports,  to  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  which  was  offered  to  Mr.  Butt  of 
displaying  his  laculty  of  sarcasm,  of  abuse,  and  of  virtuous 
indignation.  The  witness  declared  that  the  Bishop  had 
uttered  an  anathema  on  any  elector  who  should  disobey  the 
injunctions  of  himself  and  his  clergy.  In  spiritual  juris- 
prudence an  anathema  closely  resembles  the  prcemunire  of  old 
English  law,  as  a  penalty  which  is  rather  vaguely  apprehended 
than  distinctly  understood.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  spiritual 
intimidation  is  forbidden  by  law,  bishops  and  priests  have  no 
right  to  anathematize  political  opponents.  The  defendant 
produced  ten  witnesses  who  swore  that  the  word  anathema 
had  never  been  said ;  and  although  their  evidence  was  open 
to  Serjeant  Armstrong's  remark  that  it  had  not  been 
given  on  the  inquiry  at  Galway,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that 
where  a  doubt  must  be  allowed  in  favour  of  an  accused  person 
the  jury  were  bound  to  prefer  one  witness  to  ten.  Heretical 
friends  of  rational  liberty  may  perhaps  find  some  consolation 
in  the  reflection  that  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  repu- 
diates the  use  of  menacing  language,  and  takes  issue  rather  on 
the  facts  of  the  case  than  on  his  own  spiritual  privileges.  In 
the  other  trials  the  counsel  for  the  defence  endeavoured  to 
perplex  the  jury  by  the  casuistical  argument  that  the  clergy 
are  justified  in  advising  their  flocks  on  the  discharge  of  a 
moral  duty.  It  is  allowable  to  warn  a  man  that  he  is  walking 
along  a  path  which  ends  in  a  precipice ;  and  if  the  conse- 
quence of  voting  for  Captain  Trench  was  eternal  perdition, 
a  conscientious  priest  could  hardly  shrink  from  the  duty  of 
indicating  tlie  formidable  danger.  The  answer  to  the  argu- 
ment is  simply  that  a  sceptical  Legislature  has  distinctly 
forbidden  the  practice  of  intimidation,  without  regard  to 
the  possible  dictates  of  religious  duty.  The  jury  was  impa- 
nelled to  try  the  facts  according  to  the  law ;  but  juries, 
and  especially  Irish  juries,  take  a  liberal  view  of  their 
functions.  In  the  case  of  Dr.  Duggan,  Mr.  Butt  and  Mr. 
Hei'.on  had  the  simpler  task  of  vituperating  the  witness  for 
the  prosecution,  and  of  endeavouring  to  satisfy  the  jury  that 
their  client  had  not  used  the  words  which  they  would  perhaps 
in  other  circumstances  have  justified. 

The  supporters  of  Home  Rule  or  separation  are  in  the  habit 
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of  complaining,  that  under  the  Imperial  Government  the  affairs 
of  Ireland  are  administered  according  to  English  doctrines 
under  English  institutions.  It  must  be  admitted  that  a  national 
system  which  is  founded  on  certain  traditional  assumptions 
operates  strangely  on  a  dissimilar  community.  Irish  elections 
and  Irish  political  trials  by  jury  place  a  heavy  strain  on 
popular  institutions.  It  is  an  anomaly  that  a  set  of  factious 
priests  should  have  the  power  of  electing  a  member  of 
Parliament ;  but  among  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  the  liberty  of  following  the  most  mis- 
chievous guidance.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  who  in  every 
other  European  country  are  the  advocites  of  absolute  govern- 
ment, perhaps  display  a  want  of  Ibresight  when  they  become 
leaders  of  a  disaffected  and  revolutionary  rabble.  It  is  at  least 
possible  that  Irishmen  may  in  course  of  time  direct  against 
their  ecclesiastical  rulers  the  same  spirit  of  antagonism  which 
they  have  learned  to  cultivate  to  lawful  temporal  authority. 
In  the  United  States,  where  there  are  no  landlords  to  de- 
nounce, the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  often  regards  the  instructions 
of-  his  priest  with  dangerous  indifference.  Rebellious  or 
mutinous  habits  of  mind  are  not  fiivourable  to  the  maintenance 
of  abject  intellectual  submission.  The  most  plausible  defence 
■which  has  been  suggested  for  the  Galway  denunciations  is  the 
probable  statement  that  the  electors  voted  in  accordance  with 
their  own  wishes,  although  they  were  urged  to  the  poll  by  threats 
pf  spiritual  penalties.  The  time  may  come  when  the  priests 
will  be  on  the  less  popular  side ;  and  then  they  will  perhaps 
find  that  the  malcontents  whom  they  have  encouraged  and 
stimulated  will  have  courage  to  look  an  anathema  in  the  face. 
For  the  present  the  Galway  priests  have  obtained  a  kind  of 
triumph  ;  and  they  care  little  for  the  remote  public  opinion 
which  they  defy.  Mr.  Butt  also  and  his  colleague  have 
obtained  a  aeries  of  easy  victories;  they  find  their  reward 
in  the  applause  of  a  disaffected  multitude.  It  will  be  useless 
to  furnish  them  with  additional  opportunities  of  persuading 
willing  juries. 


JURIES. 

THE  Juries  Bill  is  one  of  those  odd  projects  of  legislation 
which  almost  tempt  one  to  a  momentary  belief  in  the 
doctrines  of  astrology.  It  would  seem  as  if  their  existence 
could  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  influence  of  some  fatal 
planet  which  overpowered  reason,  common  sense,  and  even 
selfrinterest,  and  compelled  those  who  were  under  its  baneful 
direction  to  indulge  in  all  sorts  of  incomprehensible  and 
fbolisli  freaks.  There  are  some  practical  grievances  con- 
nected with  the  jury  system  which  ought  to  be  remedied, 
and  nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  put  an  end  to  them.  But 
under  pretext  of  doing  this  the  Government  wantonly  seizes 
the  opportunity  of  turning  everything  topsy-turvy,  and  of 
proposing  a  general  revolution  of  the  existing  system.  The 
nearest  approach  to  the  Juries  Bill  as  sketched  out  by  the 
Attorney-Genekal  would  be  a  measure  providing  that 
henceforth  all  the  Browns  should  be  called  Smiths  and  all 
the  Smiths  Browns,  just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  and 
by  way  of  relieving  the  monotony  of  existence.  Nobody 
asks  for  such  a  Bill;  nobody  wants  it;  nobody  likes  it;  it 
is  about  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  that  it  will  never  be 
passed;  and  assuredly  no  credit  will  be  gained  by  an  attempt 
to  pass  it.  Short  cuts  are  proverbially  treacherous,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  would  certainly  have  saved  botli  time 
and  trouble  hereafter  if,  on  the  second  reading  of  this  extra- 
ordinary liill,  it  had  apjdied  itself  in  earnest  to  a  discussion 
of  the  principle  or  principles  on  which  it  is  supposed  to  be 
founded.  Unfortunately  the  House  of  Commons  has  of  late 
years  shown  an  increasing  disposition  to  wander  from  the 
good  old  rule  on  this  point.  Bills  are  frequently  read  a  second 
time ^ro  forma,  and  then  there  is  either  a  debate  ongoing  into 
Committee  which  might  just  as  well  have  been  taken  at  the 
previous  and  proper  stage,  or  discussions  on  principle  break  out 
in  Committee  and  lead  to  great  confu.sion  and  waste  of  time. 
When  the  principle  of  a  Bill  has  been  thoroughly  threshed 
.  out  and  settled,  the  details,  or  at  least  tiic  greater  part  oi" 
tliem,  are  practically  settled  too,  and  may  almost  l)e  loft  to  take 
care  of  tlKjmselves.  In  any  ('ase  the  issues  to  be  disposed  of 
in  Committee  arc  8imi)lifie(l  and  narrowed,  and  some  guarantee 
is  provided  for  the  consistency  ol'  the  measure.  No  doubt 
there  is  Hometinies  a  diflicuity  in  determining  exactly  what  is 
the  principle  of  a  Bill.  In  the  present  instance  the  preamble 
eetH  forth  that  it  is  expedient  to  consolidate  and  amend 
the  laws  relating  to  jurors  and  juries,  but  this  can  hardly 
bo  considered  a  princijjle.  The  jjrinciple  of  the  Bill  relates 
rather  to  the  mannnr  or  direction  of  the  amendment 
which  iu  to  bo  undertaken;    and  on  this  jjoint,  the  lf;Miso 


of  Commons  would  seem  for  the  present  to  be  lost  m 
a  fog.  The  Attorney-General  has  put  before  the  House 
the  Bill  of  last  Session  as  amended  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee to  which  it  was  referred  ;  but  he  intends  to  pro- 
pose some  important  alterations  in  it.  It  would  have 
been  more  natural  and  convenient  if  he  had  at  once  pro- 
duced his  own  draft  of  the  Bill  in  the  shape  in  which  he 
means  to  stand  by  it.  The  Bill  will  have  to  be  reprinted^ 
and  until  it  is  reprinted  we  shall  not  know  precisely  what  it 
is  to  be.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  jury  system 
might  be  amended.  One  way  would  be  to  try  to  remedy  the 
practical  grievances  of  the  existing  system,  while  making  as 
few  changes  as  possible  in  the  general  character  of  the 
arrangements.  The  other  way  would  be  to  turn  everything ; 
upside  down,  and  to  make  as  many  changes  as  possible,' 
The  latter  would  seem  to  be  the  principle  on  which  the- 
present  Bill  has  been,  or  is  to  be,  framed,  and  it  is  a 
principle  as  to  which  the  House  of  Commons  would  do  well  to 
come  to  some  understanding  before  it  plunges  into  the  maze 
of  Committee. 

What  are  the  crying  grievances  of  the  present  jury  system  ? 
That  it  is  capriciously  and  corruptly  administered,  and 
presses  unfairly  on  particular  classes  of  people.  In  order 
to  remedy  these  grievances,  it  is  necessary  to  define  with 
greater  precision  the  conditions  of  service  on  juries,  and 
to  put  the  execution  of  the  law  into  the  hands  of  com- 
petent and  trustworthy  persons,  acting  under  proper  checks 
and  supervision.  This  the  Bill  does,  and,  on  the  whole^ 
as  lar  as  we  can  judge,  it  seems  to  do  it  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  The  qualifications  of  jurors  have  been  revi.sed,  and 
provision  is  made  for  the  preparation,  publication,  and  cor- 
rection of  the  lists  of  jurors  at  suitable  intervals.  If  the 
Bill  stopped  here,  it  would  be  a  very  useful  and  serviceable 
Bill,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  is  the  shape  in  which, 
it  may  finally  be  passed.  Whether  it  is  desirable  to  go  any 
further,  and  to  make  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  jury^ 
is  obviously  a  question  which  should  be  settled  before  going 
into  Committee.  The  Attorney-General  agrees  with  the 
majority  of  the  Select  Committee  in  thinking  that  the 
number  of  jurors  to  be  impanelled  should  be  reduced  from 
twelve  to  seven.  The  only  ground  on  which  this  change  is 
recommended  is  that  it  would  be  a  relief  to  jurors.  The 
Attorney-General  observed  very  truly  that  the  great  hard- 
ship of  service  is  not  so  much  the  actual  sitting  in  the  jury- 
box  during  the  trial  of  a  cause,  as  the  time  spent  by  jurors 
kicking  their  heels  in  court,  day  after  day,  on  the  chance 
of  their  being  wanted.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  a  sufficient 
number  of  jurors  always  in  attendance  in  order  that  suc- 
cessive juries  may  be  impanelled  without  delay,  and  also 
that  provision  may  be  made  for  cases  of  illness  and  ab- 
sentees. A  reduction  of  the  number  required  to  form  a 
jury  would  therefore  afford  an  amount  of  relief  to  the 
classes  from  whom  jurors  are  drawn  far  beyond  the  number 
released  from  actual  service  in  the  box.  While,  how- 
ever, it  is  well  that  the  obligations  of  the  system  should  be 
made  to  press  as  lightly  as  possible  on  the  classes  affected  by  it^ 
it  is  also  necessary  to  take  care  that,  in  giving  relief  to  jurors^ 
no  in j  ury  is  done  to  the  interests  of  the  community  at  large. 

It  is  proposed  that  in  civil  cases,  and  in  all  criminal 
cases  except  treason,  treason- felony,  and  murder,  the  num- 
ber of  a  jury  should  in  future  be  only  seven.  Lord 
Coke  has  observed  that  the  law  delighteth  in  the  number 
twelve,  which  was  the  number  of  the  patriarchs  and  apostles. 
But  if  that  were  all,  equally  good  reasons  might  no  doubt  be 
adduced  for  setting  up  the  number  seven.  Were  there  not 
seven  lamps  to  the  golden  candlestick  of  the  Temple,  and 
seven  trumpets  sounded  seven  times  round  Jericho,  and  are 
there  not  seven  days  in  the  week  ?  There  is,  as  the  Attorney- 
Iteneral  said,  no  magic  in  twelve,  but  it  his  at  least  one 
strong  practical  recommendation  at  the  present  day ;  and  that  is, 
that  it  is  a  number  to  which  everybody  is  accustomed,  and 
wiiich  has  acquired  a  kind  of  semi-sanctity  through  use  and  wont. 
The  nation  has  been  brought  up  in  the  faith  of  twelve,  and 
that  is  in  itself  a  very  good  reason  for  sticking  to  it.  For  cen- 
turies Englishmen  have  been  in  the  habit  of  believing  that  the 
opinion  of  twelve  men  on  any  question  of  fact  might  safely  be 
accepted  as  a  sound  and  trustworthy  conclusion,  and  a  new- 
fangled number  would  not  command  the  same  respect.  Tlie 
Attorney-General  could  give  no  better  reason  for  adhering 
to  the  old  number  in  cases  of  treason  and  murder,  while  adopt- 
ing seven  in  other  cases,  than  a  deep-rooted  feeling  that  tho 
sanctity  of  life  recpiired  to  bo  guarded  in  this  way  ;  but  senti- 
mental considerations  of  this  kind  supply  an  ccpially  strong 
argument  against  making  any  change  in  other  cases.  Even 
supposin;^  that  wo  had  for  tho  first  time  to  decide  what 
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is  the  proper  number  for  a  jury,  there  would  be  a  great 
deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  twelve.  Wliat  is  wanted  is  to 
fill  the  jury-box  with  a  fair  sample  of  ordinary  human 
nature,  and  the  chances  are  that  the  majority  of  a  jury  of 
twelve  will  be  more  likely  to  answer  this  description  than  the 
majority  of  a  smaller  body.  As  you  lower  the  number  the 
greater  'is  the  risk  of  getting  an  accidental  preponderance  of 
crotchety,  prejudiced,  or  eccentric  persons.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  would  be  a  practical  inconvenience  in  going 
above  twelve.  A  larger  number  could  not  conveniently  take 
counsel  together,  and  there  might  be  some  difficulty  as  to 
providing  accommodation  for  them.  The  opinions  of  practical 
lawyers  appear  to  be  decidedly  adverse  to  the  proposed  change; 
and,  even  if  any  change  were  desirable,  from  twelve  to  seven 
would  be  a  rash  leap  to  take  all  at  once. 

The  most  serious,  as  it  is  also  the  most  wanton,  unnecessary, 
and  inconsiderate,  of  the  changes  now  proposed  is  that  the 
unanimity  of  the  jury  should  be  dispensed  with,  and  that 
the  majoritj'  should  be  allowed  to  vote  a  verdict.    The  At- 
torney-General denounces  the  existing  law  in  this  respect 
as  barbarous,  but  to  us  it  seems  to  be  not  unreasonable.  The 
advantages  of  the  rule  are  obvious.    It  compels  a  jury,  if  j 
any  differences  arise,  to  go  over  them  carefully,  to  discuss  ! 
them,  and  to  reconsider  the  whole  case  in  their  minds.  If 
the  vote  of  a  majority  would  settle  the  matter,  the  vote  could 
be  taken  with  a  light  heart,  and  the   minority,  instead 
of  standing  up  for  their  opinion,  would  throw  all  the  re- 
sponsibility on  the  other  side,  and  go  off  with  an  easy  con- 
science.   Yet  minorities  are  often  right.     It  is  true  that 
the  Judges  have  power  to  lock  up  jurors  who  disagree, 
without  meat,  drink,  fire,  or  candle,  and,  as  the  old  law  books 
say,  to  carry  them  about  the  circuit  from  town  to  town  in  a 
cart.    Practically  of  course  what  happens  is  that,  if  a  jury, 
after  being  locked  up  for  an  hour  or  two,  cannot  agree,  it  is 
discharged.    It  is  easy  to  make  fun  of  starving  juries  into 
imanimity,  but  in  practice  the  system,  as  enforced  mildly  and 
discreetly  by  the  Judges,  works  very  well.    It  is  at  least  a 
protest  against  hasty  and  careless  verdicts,  and  obliges  juries 
to  act  deliberately.     The  Attorney-General  asks  why  one 
pertinacious,  wrong-headed,  cantankerous  man  should  be  able 
to  veto  the  reasonable  conclusion  of  the  rest  of  the  jury  ;  but 
a  system  of  this  kind  cannot  be  fairly  tested  by  exceptional 
failures.    Not  only  a  single  juror,  but  sometimes  a  whole 
jury,  is  wrong-headed  and  unreasonable ;  yet  this  has  never 
been  held  to  be  a  sufficient  argument  for  abolishing  trial  by 
jury.    It  is  a  question  of  the  balance  of  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  and,  on  the  whole,  trial  by  jury  and  unanimous 
verdicts  have  the  best  of  it  when  tested  in  this  way.  The 
Attorney-General  difEers  from  the  Select   Committee  in 
regard  to  the  question  of  unanimity,  and  also  in  regard  to 
the  advantage  of  having  mixed  juries  of  common  and  special 
jurors.    In  favour  of  the  mixed  system  Sir  J.  Coleridge  can 
cite  the  recommendation  of  the  Common  Law  Commissioners, 
and  the  more  recent  Judicature  Commission.    The  danger  is 
lest  class  jealousies  and  divisions  should  influence  the  differ- 
ent orders  of  jurors ;  but  the  experiment  is  said  to  have  been 
tried  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  with  satisfactory 
results.      The    provision   enabling   criminal   cases  to  be 
tried   by  special   juries  is  useful  and  important.  There 
is  one  point  upon    which  the  Bill  seems  to  be  very  in- 
adequate, and  that  is  as  to  the  remuneration  of  jurors. 
Nothing  can  be  more  monstrous  than  the  way  in  which  poor 
common  jurors  in  cotmtry  districts  are  kept  hanging  about  an 
assize  town  for  days  together  in  order  to  try  causes  at  eight- 
pence  a  piece.    They  have  to  pay  their  fares  to  the  town,  to 
pay  their  expenses  there,  and  all  the  while  their  shops  or 
larms  are  perhaps  left  to  take  care  of  themselves.    The  Bill 
proposes  that  common  jurors  should  receive  two  shillings,  and 
special  jurors  a  pound,  for  each  cause ;  but  a  cause  may  last  over 
several  days,  and  it  is  clear  that,  as  far  as  common  jurors  are 
concerned,  an  allowance  of  this  kind  is  a  mockery  of  re- 
muneration.   It  was,  we  believe,  the  opinion  of  the  late  Mr. 
Justice  WiLLES  that  jurors,  who  are  judges  of  facts,  should 
be  paid  by  the  State  as  well  as  the  judges  of  law  ;  but,  even  if 
they  were  paid  by  the  suitors,  as  at  present,  it  would  add 
very  little  to  the  costs  of  litigation  to  pay  them  properly. 


MR.  FORTESCUE'S  RAILWAY  BILL. 

MR.  CHICHESTER  FORTESCUE'S  Bill  for  appointing 
a  Railway  Commission  or  Tribunal  is  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Railway 
Amalgamation.  The  provisions  of  the  Bill  will  require  the 
most  cjireful  consideration,  but  the  general  principle  is  pro- 


baVjly  sound  in  itself,  and  it  is  supported  by  high  authority. 
The  Joint  Committee  j^roved  its  good  sense  by  confining 
itself,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  to  negative  conclusions. 
The  nostrums  which  were  submitted  to  its  approval  by 
private  or  official  theorists  were  successively  rejected.  The 
reduction  of  rates  is  not  to  be  enforced  as  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  amalgamation,  at  a  time  when  the  Railway  Com- 
panies are  suffering  from  a  great  increase  in  their  working 
expenses.  The  absurd  demand  for  equal  mileage  rates  failed 
to  approve  itself  to  tlie  judgment  of  the  Committee,  nor  was 
any  value  attached  to  the  wild  statistics  and  arbitrary  specula- 
!  tions  which  were  adduced  in  support  of  the  project  of  a 
I  transfer  of  railways  to  the  State.  Captain  Tyler  assured  the 
Committee  that  the  profit  which  would  accrue  from  the  annex- 
j  ation  of  the  railway  system  would  cover  the  interest  on  the 
National  Debt.  It  happens  that  the  whole  value  of  the  goods 
traffic  in  the  country  is  almost  exactly  equal  to  the  interest  on 
the  Debt.  It  may  therefore  be  said  that  Captaui  Tyler  under- 
takes to  carry  the  goods  traffic  for  nothing,  inasmuch  as  the 
profit  which  he  may  anticipate  from  passenger  traffic  would 
certainly  not  pay  interest  on  the  purchase  money  of  the  rail- 
ways. The  proposal  of  referring  all  Amalgamation  Bills  to 
a  Joint  Committee  is  of  doubtful  expediency.  It  seems  an 
anomaly  that  the  most  important  measures  should  be  exempted 
from  the  liability  to  a  second  investigation  which  attaches  to 
ordinary  Bills.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  new  Railway 
Board  will  enjoy  any  special  facilities  for  determining  ques- 
tions of  amalgamation  between  railways  and  canals,  but  it 
will  be  better  qualified  than  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  to 
provide  for  the  removal  of  vexatious  obstructions  to  traffic. 
Experience  alone  can  show  whether  it  will  be  possible  for 
any  extraneous  authority  to  compel  Companies  to  time  their 
trains  in  connexion  with  the  trains  of  their  neighbours  and 
competitors;  but  the  principle  was  affirmed  in  the  Act  of  1854, 
and  the  experiment  of  enforcing  the  liability  of  the  Compa- 
nies may  fairly  be  tried. 

The  Joint  Committee  proposed  that  the  Tribimal  should 
undertake  the  settlement  of  all  differences  between  Railway 
and  Canal  Companies  which  are,  under  the  provisions  of 
general  or  private  Acts,  now  submitted  to  arbitration.  The 
arrangement  would  probably  be  beneficial  if  it  would  work,  for 
the  delay  and  expense  which  result  from  frequent  adjournments 
of  arbitrations  would  be  avoided  ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  any 
single  body  of  arbitrators  would  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  whole 
niJiss  of  business.  The  proceedings  themselves  can  scarcely 
be  accelerated,  as  inquiries  before  arbitrators  almost  always 
involve  a  complicated  mass  of  details.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill,  which  in  this  instance  departs  from  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Joint  Committee,  the  reference  to  the 
Tribunal  will  only  be  made  on  the  application  of  the 
parties,  who  in  many  cases  will  probably  prefer  arbitrators 
of  their  own  selection.  The  terms  on  which  running 
powers  are  to  be  exercised,  the  mode  of  fixing  through 
rates,  and  the  extent  of  facilities  to  be  afforded  are, 
under  the  provisions  of  various  Acts  of  Parliament,  to  be 
settled  in  case  of  difference  by  arbitration.  It  fortunately 
happens  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  parties  render  liti- 
gation unnecessary  by  coming  to  an  understanding ;  but  the 
arrangement  of  similar  details  and  the  construction  of 
ambiguous  agreements  will  furnish  the  Tribunal  with  ample 
occupation.  There  is  some  novelty  in  proposing  that  a  Court 
shall  be  established  for  the  determination  of  a  limited  class  of 
issues  of  fact,  and  for  the  interpretation  of  certain  special 
documents.  The  members  of  the  body,  unless  they  have  had 
previous  experience  of  railway  arbitrations,  will  be  compelled 
to  ascertain  by  inquiry  from  experts  some  of  the  ordisary 
rules  of  practice.  Thus,  according  to  ordinary  custom,  the 
payment  for  the  exercise  of  running  powers  is  so  arranged  as 
to  leave  no  margin  of  profit  to  the  running  Company,  except 
from  the  additional  traffic  which  may  be  brought  over  its 
proper  system.  The  difficulty,  if  any,  will  only  occur  at  the 
commencement  of  the  new  system  ;  and  if  it  is  foimd  that  in- 
quiries become  more  tedious  or  more  expensive,  it  will  be  easy 
to  return  to  the  present  form  of  arbitration.  The  chief  reason  for 
investing  the  new  Board  with  quasi-judicial  functions  was 
perhaps  the  desire  of  providing  it  with  sufficient  employment. 
It  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  extent  of  the  duties  which  will 
be  imposed  on  the  Tribunal  or  Commission  by  the  operation 
of  the  Bill. 

The  Government  agrees  with  the  Joint  Committee  that 
the  Board  ought  to  have  the  power  of  compelling  in  all  cases 
the  establishment  of  through  rates  between  contiguous  rail- 
ways. Mr.  Fortescue  intimates  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  d  ivision  of  the  rates  will  be  regulated  by  mileage ;  but  the 
Board  will  have  power  to  modify  the  rule  in  consideration  of 
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special  circumstances.  At  present  Eailway  Companies  as  a 
general  rule  make  through  rates  with  their  neighbours  to  all 
noa-conipetitive  stations ;  and  it  is  evidently  for  the  interest 
of  a  Company  owning  part  of  a  route  to  encourage  to  the  best 
of  its  ability  the  transmission  of  traffic  for  the  entire  distance. 
No  compulsion  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  North -Eastern 
Company  -will  assist  the  London  passenger  traffic  of  the  Great 
Northern,  or  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  goods  between  any 
part  of  its  system  and  the  Midland  district.  On  the  other 
band,  competing  lines  are  in  every  possible  way  favoured  by 
their  owners  with  the  aid  of  their  allies  ;  nor  is  it  probable 
that  any  Board  or  other  authority  will  succeed  in  compelling 
Companies  to  extend  to  their  rivals  in  trade  exactly  the  same  faci- 
lities which  they  provide  for  themselves.  Under  some  modern 
Acts  of  Parliament  competing  Companies  have  a  right  to  facili- 
ties as  large  as  it  will  be  possible  for  any  Board  to  provide  or 
to  enforce  ;  but  the  Company  which  first  takes  hold  of  traffic 
seldom  lets  it  afterwards  pass  out  of  its  hands  as  long  as 
it  passes  through  its  district.  It  would  be  at  the  same 
time  unjust  and  useless  to  require  any  Company  to  send 
any  description  of  traffic  either  by  the  shortest  route,  or 
even  by  the  route  which  might  seem  to  a  bystander  the 
most  convenient.  As  the  rate  is  always  regulated  by  the 
length  of  the  shortest  route,  it  matters  nothing  to  freighters 
whether  their  goods  are  sent  by  a  circuitous  line,  provided 
they  arrive  in  time  for  the  market  to  which  they  are  despatched. 
Pitssengers  may  be  trusted  to  select  the  better  and  the  quicker 
of  two  competing  routes.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is 
greatly  for  the  public  interest  that  two  or  more  routes  should 
be  kept  open,  although  one  may  be  far  longer  than  another. 
Vast  sums  have  been  spent  in  the  construction  of  competing 
lines  which  would  often  become  useless  or  burdensome  to 
their  owners  if  they  were  compelled  to  hand  over  to  their 
competitors  a  portion  of  the  traffic  which  they  convey.  The 
numerous  competing  lines  of  this  Session  and  the  last  are  of 
course  designed  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  their  promoters  ; 
\>ut  those  schemes  which  have  been  or  will  be  recognized  by 
Parliament  as  legitimate  undertakings  may  be  supposed  also 
to  produce  great  public  benefit.  If  a  Company  which  pro- 
poses to  construct  a  branch  across  some  rival  line  could  be 
compelled  to  hand  over  its  traffic  to  its  competitor  at  the 
junction,  the  branch  would  never  be  made.  AVith  through 
rates  the  Companies  will  find  means  of  dealing;  but  through 
rates  uniformly  enforced  might  perhaps  seriously  injure 
'railway  enterprise. 

The  Joint  Committee,  and  Mr.  Chichester  Portescue  as  its 
Chairman,  had  ample  opportunities  of  ascertaining,  not  only 
that  previous  attempts  to  legislate  for  railways  have  proved 
al)ortive,  but  also  that  the  failure  of  the  various  projects  was 
fortunate.  Additional  experience  has  probably  diminished 
the  difficulties  of  legislation,  but  Parliament  and  the  Tribunal 
wkich  it  is  about  to  constitute  ought  to  proceed  with  the 
utmost  caution.  Notwithstanding  recent  commercial  pro- 
sperity, the  railways  of  this  kingdom  as  a  whole  scarcely 
realize  any  trade  profit,  after  paying  interest  on  the  capital  ex- 
pended. A  dividend  of  four  or  five  per  cent,  represents  only 
interest  on  capital,  and  leaves  no  margin  as  a  remuneration  for 
labour  and  for  risk.  If  railways  were  constructed  aiad  worked 
by  single  capitalists,  the  moderate  or  insufficient  amount  of 
tlieir  returns  would  be  generally  recognized.  The  subdivision 
into  shares  held  by  dormant  partners,  though  it  makes  no  real 
difference  in  the  character  of  the  enterprise,  produces  the  illu- 
sion that  dividends  are  analogous  rather  to  interest  than 
to  profits'  The  recent  increase  in  the  cost  of  labour,  of  stores, 
and  ol'  coal  has  eaten  up  the  gains  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  realized  by  the  great  increase  of  traffic  ;  and  there 
is  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  same  causes  will  soon  seriously 
itft'ect  the  general  industry  of  the  counlrj'.  Injudicious  inter- 
'I'ereiicc  might  iufiict  serious  damage  on  railway  proprietors; 
and  it  is  obviously  im]>ossiblc  to  compel  Companies  to  carrj' 
traffic  at  a  loss.  One  serious  difliculty  which  will  meet  the 
Board  at  the  outset  of  its  proceedings  will  be  caused  by  the 
numerous  and  complicated  agreements  which  are  cipiivalent 
to  treaties  among  Companies,  resulting  from  diplomatic 
negotiations,  and  sometimes  from  trials  of  strength.  Many, 
and  perhaps  most  of  the  agreements,  have  a  Parliamentary 
.>'.inclion  which  places  them  beyond  the  reach  of  any  revising 
auth'ority.  Difliculties  of  this  kind  are  not  necessarily  in- 
superable, but  they  will  dejjrivc  Mr.  Foiiriiscuii's  legislative 
c\i)cnmeut  of  the  simplicity  which  might  perhaps  have  been 
iu.  itself  dosirabie. 


MAN  AND  WIFE  (LIMITED). 

ALL  that  is  wanted  to  complete  the  Married  "Women's 
Property  Bill  which  was  read  a  second  time  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Wednesday  would  seem  to  be  a  clause 
requiring  married  couples  to  register  themselves  under  the 
Limited  Liability  Act,  and  to  paint  up  on  the  doors  of  their 
houses  in  conspicuous  letters  a  statement  of  their  respective 
possessions  for  the  information  of  tradesmen  and  other  persons 
with  whom  they  may  be  desirous  of  entering  into  business 
ti-ansactions.  Perhaps  some  little  alteration  will  also  have  to 
be  made  in  the  marriage  service,  so  that  it  should  not  jar  on 
the  feelings  of  ladies  who  are  about  to  enjoy  the  advantage 
of  the  new  doctrine  of  matrimonial  responsibilities.  The 
"  for  worse  "  had  better  be  omitted.  Hitherto  man  and  wife 
have  been  held  to  be  one,  with  interests  in  common,  and 
sharing  the  same  fortune.  But,  now  it  seems,  we  are  going  to 
change  all  that.  One  of  the  advocates  of  Mr.  Hinde  Palmer's 
Bill  said  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  the  law  based  on  a 
simple  consistent  principle.  We  have  certainly  no  fault  to  find 
with  the  measure  on  that  account.  It  is  as  simple  and  consistent 
as  could  be  desired.  The  value  of  consistent  and  uncompro- 
mising adherence  to  a  principle  depends,  however,  somewhat  on 
whether  the  principle  is  good  or  bad.  The  Bill  provides  that 
a  married  woman  shall  be  capable  of  holding  property  and 
of  contracting  precisely  as  if  she  were  unmarried.  She 
may  acquire  property,  or  give  it  away,  or  go  into  trade 
or  speculation,  just  as  if  she  were  a  single  woman, 
with  nobody  to  think  of  except  herself.  She  may  sue  or  be 
sued  without  the  slightest  reference  to  her  husband,  who  will 
henceforth  cease  to  exercise  any  legal  control  over  her  actions. 
Her  earnings,  like  her  other  property,  will  be  absolutely  her 
own.  Under  the  new  law,  there  will  apparently  be  nothing 
to  prevent  married  couples  from  living  together  in  the  same 
house,  if  they  choose  to  do  so,  but  they  will  be  in  the  posi- 
tion of  independent  lodgers.  The  wife  will  be  responsible 
for  her  husband's  debts  only  in  so  far'  as  she  allows  him  to 
act  as  her  agent,  and  the  husband's  liability  for  his  wife  will 
be  put  on  the  same  footing.  When  the  tradespeople  come 
round  to  collect  their  accounts,  they  will  no  doubt  find  the 
investigation  of  the  exact  circumstances  under  which  furni- 
ture, coals,  joints  of  meat,  or  haberdashery,  were  ordered 
extremely  entertaining.  They  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  sue  the  wife,  as  surety  for 
her  husband,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  she  gave  her  orders  as  his 
agent ;  but  this  satisfaction  may  be  diminished  by  the  discovery 
that  unfortunately  the  lady  has  no  assets.  The  solution  of  these 
domestic  mysteries  will  no  doubt  present  an  amusing  resem- 
blance to  the  well-known  game  of  the  pea  under  the  thimble. 
Artists  in  swindling  will  derive  great  encouragement  from  the 
change  in  the  law,  and  a  variety  of  new  branches  of  this  line  of 
business  may  be  expected  to  spring  up.  When  a  Bill  very 
similar  to  this  one  was  before  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord 
Penzance  observed  that,  if  it  passed,  it  might  be  doubtful  how 
far  there  would  remain  any  inducement  to  the  male  portion  of 
the  community  to  enter  into  so  perilous  a  contract  as 
matrimony  would  then  become.  For  an  honest  man  who 
was  prepared  to  stand  by  his  wife,  and  to  make  good  her 
debts  as  if  they  were  his  own,  the  prospect  would  certainly 
not  be  very  encouraging;  but  a  rogue  with  a  taste  for  safe 
and  easy  cheating  might  find  marriage  a  lucrative  profession. 
All  he  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  make  over  his  money  to 
his  wife,  and  testify  his  devotion  to  her  by  continually 
presenting  her  with  costly  gifts  obtained  from  confiding 
tradesmen,  at  whom,  as  he  would  take  care  to  have  no  funds 
of  his  own,  he  could  snap  his  fingers. 

Nobody  who  is  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Women's  Rights  people  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  chil- 
dren are  too  trilling  and  insignificant  a  detail  of  matrimony 
to  be  worthy  of  the  notice  of  a  superior  mind.  It  has  not 
been  thought  necessary  to  make  any  provision  for  the  main- 
tenance of  offspring.  This,  we  suppose,  will  be  left  to  ciiance 
or  charity.'  It  is  interesting  to  observe  what  will  be  the  prac- 
tical operation  of  this  remarkable  piece  of  legislation.  The  wife 
may  either  go  into  business  with  her  husband,  or,  if  she  likes, 
she  may  start  a  rival  shop  and  carry  off  his  customers.  It 
she  provides  the  greater  part  of  the  capital,  she  will  no  doubt 
claim  priority  in  the  firm,  and  "  SinTii  and  Husband  "  may 
possibly  become  a  liimiliar  sign.  A  lady  who  finds  the  dull 
routine  of  domestic  duties  wearisome  will  be  at  liberty  to  seek 
excitement  on  the  >Stock  E.xcliangc,  or  to  go  shares  with  cousin 
CiiAiiLi-Y  in  a  racing  stable.  If  the  f  imily  accounts  get  into 
confusion,  husband  and  wife  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
bringing  actions  against  eacli  other.  Each  will  of  course  have 
a  sei)arate  banker  and  solicitor.  It  is  said  that  this  Bill  will 
do  lor  all  women  only  what  is  already  done  for  those  who  are 
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in  good  circumstances  by  settlements  and  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  In  point  of  fact,  this  is  very  far  from  being  an 
accurate  statement  of  the  case ;  but,  even  if  it  were,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  system  of  settlements  has  been  found  to 
be  so  admirable  that  it  should  be  made  imiversal.  Settle- 
ments are  sometimes  the  cause  of  a  vast  deal  of  mischief,  and 
operate  in  a  very  dilferent  way  from  that  which  was  originally 
contemplated.  But  at  least  they  are  a  purely  voluntary  agree- 
ment, the  terms  of  which  may  be  adapted  to  particular  cases, 
not  a  rigid  and  absolute  rule  imposed  without  qualification  or 
exception  on  every  class  of  the  community.  What  the 
Court  of  Chancery  will  do  only  on  cause  shown  and 
in  certain  cases  is  by  the  Bill  to  be  made  a  universal  law. 
Everybody  is  agreed  that  some  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  protection  of  the  property  of  women  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  married  to  dissipated  or  rapacious  men.  But 
this  is  the  case  only  of  a  section,  and  we  should  say  of  a  very 
small  section,  of  the  community,  and  the  great  body  of  people, 
who  do  not  happen  to  be  in  this  unhappy  position,  have  also 
some  right  to  be  considered  in  the  matter.  If  the  effect  of  a 
Bill  of  this  kind  will  be,  as  Lord  Penzance  said,  to  subvert 
the  principles  on  which  the  marriage  relation  has  hitherto 
stood,  and  to  cause  increased  discord  and  separation  among 
married  people,  it  is  important  to  consider  who,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  be  benefited  by  it.  It  is  obvious  that  it  will  be 
of  no  service  to  married  women  who  have  no  property. 
Neither  will  it  be  of  service  to  married  women  who  possess 
property,  but  who  are  either  protected  by  settlements  or 
married  to  husbands  who  are  not  rapacious  and  dissipated. 
How  many  women,  then,  are  there  who,  having  both  property 
and  bad  husbands,  are  in  a  position  to  require  the  protection 
of  the  law  ?  They  are  a  mere  handful  in  the  midst  of  the 
nation,  and  it  might  surely  be  possible  to  find  some 
means  of  protecting  them  without  converting  marriage 
into  a  mere  commercial  partnership  with  limited  liability. 
The  objection  to  Mr.  Palmer's  Bill  is  that  it  goes  fer  beyond 
the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  does  a  great  wrong  in  order  to 
do  a  little  right. 

It  seems  to  be  forgotten  by  the  advocates  of  this  sweeping 
change  in  the  law  that  marriage  is  a  transaction  in  which  other 
people  are  concerned  besides  the  particular  married  couples. 
If  it  were  only  a  question  of  a  man  and  wife  arranging  their 
private  money  matters  between  themselves,  a  plausible  case 
might  possibly  be  made  out  for  enabling  the  latter  to  deal 
with  her  husband  on  an  independent  footing.  But  there  is 
the  world  outside,  which  has  also  an  interest  in  the  matter. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  understood  that  a  married  couple  repre- 
sented a  single  household,  and  that  the  husband  was  responsible 
for  its  engagements.  To  some  extent  this  principle  is  qiiali- 
fied  by  the  operation  of  settlements,  and  it  is  notorious  enough 
that  a  vast  amount  of  dishonesty  is  continually  practised 
under  cover  of  such  arrangements.  But,  as  a  general  rule, 
husband  and  wife  are  at  present,  as  far  as  the  outer  world  is 
concerned,  practically  one,  and  the  joint  property  of  the 
household  is  a  guarantee  for  any  debts  that  may  be  con- 
tracted. If  this  bill  passes  it  will  be  impossible  to  ascertain 
which  of  the  two  is  responsible  for  the  liabilities  of  the 
household.  How  is  a  tradesman  to  know  whether  in  a 
particular  instance  a  husband  is  giving  orders  on  his  own 
account  or  as  his  wife's  agent  ?  And  people  who  wish  to  take 
a  dishonest  advantage  of  this  state  of  things  may  be  trusted 
to  arrange  that,  if  it  is  the  husband  who  gives  the  orders  and 
is  liable  to  be  sued,  it  will  be  the  wife  who  holds  the  money- 
box. If  it  were  the  general  rule  in  this  country  that  women 
brought  money  to  their  husbands,  there  might  be  something 
to  be  said  for  such  a  protection.  But  this  is  not  the  general 
rule,  and  among  the  classes  where  the  practice  docs  prevail 
it  is  already  provided  for  by  settlements.  In  the  great  majority 
of  marriages  the  wife  has  no  property  whatever,  or  only  a  trifle 
not  worth  mentioning — a  little  purse  that  goes  in  the  first 
year's  dresses.  We  are  thus  threatened  with  legislation  to  be 
forced  upon  the  whole  community  which  applies  only  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  small  minority.  The  Bill  proposes  that  no  hus- 
band shall  be  liable  to  damages  for  any  wrong  committed  by  his 
wife.  If  his  wife  has  property,  she  can  be  sued  ;  but  if  she 
has  none,  the  injured  person  will  have  no  redress  whatever. 
In  the  course  of  the  debate  the  remark  of  a  "  clever  woman," 
that  by  the  law  of  England  husband  and  wife  were  one 
person,  and  that  person  was  the  husband,  was  quoted  as  if 
such  a  statement  of  the  law  at  once  proved  its  injustice  and 
absurdity.  We  are  ready  to  accept  the  description  as  literally 
accurate,  and  to  maintain  that  it  is  the  description  of  a  common- 
sense  and  necessary  rule.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  when  two 
people  ride  a  horse  one  must  ride  behind  ;  and  in  a  partner- 
ship one  partner  must  have  a  casting  vote,  unless  there  is  to  be  an 


opening  for  separation  in  case  of  a  difference  of  opinion.  Divorce 
for  incompatibility  is  the  natural  corollary  of  that  disruption  of 
the  marriage  tie  in  its  old  sense  which  is  now  contemplated. 
For  our  own  part  we  do  not  believe  that  any  legislation  will 
practically  make  very  much  difference  in  the  relative  position 
of  tlie  sexes,  because  that  position  depends  upon  solid  and 
substantial  grounds  which  will  continue  to  exist.  It  is 
well  known  that  there  is  no  more  common  cause  of  violence 
and  cruelty  by  the  husband  than  the  possession  by  the 
wife  of  some  little  money  which  she  has  a  legal  right 
to  keep  from  him.  The  best  security  that  women  can  have 
is  to  be  a  little  more  cautious  as  to  the  character  of  the  men  they 
marry  before  they  coiumitthemselvesto their  care.  Ifithe  nature 
of  things,  while  the  world  remains  as  at  present,  men  will  be 
tolerably  certain  to  have  the  upper  hand  in  domestic  rule, 
simply  because  they  are  stronger  and  more  resolute,  and 
because  as  a  rule  the  support  of  the  family  mainly  depends  on 
them.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  an  increased  amount  of 
mischief  and  misery  may  not  be  done  by  rash  and  reckless 
attempts  to  tamper  with  the  unity  and  sanctity  of  marriage. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LOVE. 

IN  the  last  instalment  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  exposition  of  the 
philosophical  system  which  is  to  give  us  an  explanation — so 
far  as  an  explanation  can  be  given — of  the  whole  universe,  we 
meet  with  an  interesting  passage  upon  the  passion  of  love.  The 
advocates  of  the  evolution  hypothesis  are  sometimes  called 
materialists.  That  word  is  too  often  used,  as  "atheist"  h  used 
in  theological,  or  a  good  round  oath  in  popular  discussion,  simply 
to  indicate  disagreement  coupled  with  moral  disapproval.  The 
fallacy  which  it  involves  in  this  case  might  be  easily  exhibited. 
The  genuine  materialists  of  the  last  century  were  iu  fact  given  to 
maintaining  that  our  loftiest  sentiments  were  merely  modifications 
of  the  most  earthly  instincts. 

Lust  through  some  certain  strainers  well  refined 
Is  gentle  love, 

according  to  Pope ;  and  some  very  equivocal  sermons  have  been 
preached  upon  his  text.  Superficial  readers  have  fancied  that, 
because  Mr.  Darwin  or  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  believes  that  man  has 
been  evolved  by  inconceivably  minute  changes  from  some  inferior 
organism,  therefore  our  emotions  and  thoughts  are  nothing  hut  trans- 
formations of  the  blind  sensations  of  the  lowest  forms  of  Ufe.  The 
misconception  is  palpable.  Science  might  conceivably  show  under 
what  conditions  intellect  first  manifested  itself,  but  it  would  not  be 
one  step  the  nearer  to  discovering  what  was  the  essence  of  intellect. 
It  might  explain  the  how,  but  can  throw  no  light  upon  the  what. 
Thus  we  find  that  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  description  of  the  passion 
called  love  has  nothing  in  it  calculated  to  shock  the  most  spiritual 
philosopher.  It  is,  he  says,  an  emotion  of  the  highest  complexity, 
and  consequently  of  the  greatest  strength.  Around  the  purely  phy- 
sical elements  gather  all  varieties  of  powerful  emotions  which  blend 
and  unite  in  the  closest  harmony.  First  come  all  the  impressions 
which  are  produced  by  the  beautiful,  the  explanation  of  which 
would  involve  a  long  and  most  difficult  analysis.  Then  we 
have  the  sentiment  of  affection,  which  may  exist  between  persons 
of  the  same  sex,  but  which  undergoes  a  special  exaltation  when 
existing  between  lovers.  Next  come  the  sentiments  of  admiration 
or  reverence ;  and,  beyond  them  again,  the  love  of  approbation, 
which  is  keenly  excited  by  the  knowledg,e  that  we  are  preferred 
to  all  the  world,  and  preferred  by  one  whom  we  admire  beyond 
all  others.  Allied  to  this  is  the  sentiment  of  self-approval,  when 
we  are  flattered  by  the  sense  of  the  great  merits  to  which  we  owe 
so  great  a  triumph.  Beyond  this  is  the  "  proprietary  feeling,"  or 
the  pleasure  of  mutual  possession.  And,  finally,  there  is  an  exalta- 
tion of  the  sympathies  when  our  pleasures  are  heightened  by  the 
close  participation  of  another  person  in  all  our  enjoyments.  We 
need  not  inquire  whether  the  analysis  is  complete  or  accurate ;  at 
any  rate  it  illustrates  pretty  fairly  the  amazing  complexity  of  a 
passion  which  we  are  apt  to  describe  as  simple.  When  a  young 
gentleman  at  a  ball  sees  the  young  lady  who  is  above  all  other 
young  ladies  enter  the  room,  he  is  conscious  only  of  a  keen  thrill 
of  emotion,  so  vivid  and  powerful  as  to  displace  every  other  senti- 
ment for  the  time.  If  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  were  standing  by  him, 
and  were  to  propose  to  give  him  a  lecture  on  the  constituent 
elements  of  his  passion,  we  fear,  though  we  mean  no  disrespect  to 
Mr.  Spencer,  that  he  would  consider  the  philosopher  to  be  a  bore. 
But  perhaps  a  few  years  afterwards,  or  possibly  on  the  next  day 
if  his  suit  should  have  come  to  an  untimely  catastrophe,  he  might 
be  inclined  to  take  his  passion  to  pieces,  and  he  would  recognize 
the  justice  of  most  of  the  remarks  which  we  have  summarized. 
In  that  case  he  would  perhaps  find  the  explanation  of  some  phe- 
nomena which  are  a  little  puzzling  to  bystanders,  though  the  lover 
himself  has  not  the  leisure  to  attend  to  them. 

Thus,  for  example,  everybody  is  puzzled  by  the  extraordinary 
caprices  of  love-making.  The  ladies  who  say  in  novels  that  they 
cannot  understand  "  what  he  could  see  in  her  "  are  generally  held 
up  to  ridicule  as  obviously  blinded  by  jealousy.  And  yet  their 
want  of  perception  is  not  only  sincere,  but  is  shared  by  perfectly 
impartial  spectators.  When  we  see  the  way  in  which  marriages 
are  brought  about  in  the  world,  we  wonder  that  the  pursuit  of 
match-making  should  be  found  so  interesting  by  amiable  persons. 
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Of  course  match-making  as  a  variety  of  fovtuue-liuuting  is  only 
too  intellioible ;  but  tliere  is  a  matcli-maliinfr  of  a  mucli  less 
sordid  variety.  All  amiable  womeu  take  the  keenest  delight  in 
attempting  to  pair  off  their  friends  and  relations  accordiijg  to  their 
own  views  of  the  fitness  of  things.  And  yet  they  are  always  meet- 
ing with  the  strangest  and,  at  first  sight,  the  most  unaccountable 
disappointments.  The  man  of  intellect  has  an  extraordinary  taste 
for  stupid  women  ;  the  handsome  man  of  fashion  is  carried  off  by 
a  poor,  ugly,  and  commonplace  woman  ten  years  older  than  him- 
self; the  pompous  prig  secures  the  brightest  and  liveliest  of  her 
aex ;  foxhunters  attract  poetesses,  and  poets  marry  wives  who  can 
do  nothing  but  mend  their  shirts.  Such  strange  contrasts  have 
led  to  the  development  of  the  plausible  theory  that  people  are 
attracted  rather  by  qualities  complementary  than  by  qualities 
similar  to  tlieir  own.  This  doctrine,  however,  fails  by  being  too 
•comprehensive.  We  must  admit  that  like  often  attracts  like  ; 
and  if  we  add  that  like  also  attracts  unlike,  we  have  a  theory 
which  explains  nothing,  because  it  explains  everything.  Every 
match  that  ever  was  or  ever  will  be  made  may  be  brought 
luuder  one  category  or  the  other ;  but  until  we  can  give  some 
reason  for  telling  befoieliand  which  set  of  causes  is  likely  to  be 
operative  in  a  given  case,  we  are  no  nearer  an  explanation  than  we 
were  before.  The  only  general  rule  at  which  we  have  been  enabled 
to  arrive  by  experience  is  the  rather  discouraging  one  that 
people  whom  we  like  always  marry  people  whom  we  dislike. 
Friends  seem  to  have  a  perverse  delight  in  forming  new  combina- 
tions which  may  be  as  discordant  as  possible  with  their  ancient 
ties.  We  do  not,  however,  see  our  way  to  erecting  any  philo- 
sophical theory  upon  this  experience,  unless  as  it  goes  to  illustrate 
Artemus  Ward's  doctrine  of  the  "  cussedness "  of  things  in 
general. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  analysis  may  perhaps  help  us  to  under- 
stand some  of  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  thougli  the  philosopher 
has  yet  to  arise  who  will  be  able  to  tell  us  from  the  inspection  of 

•  a  young  lady  or  gentleman  what  will  be  the  character  of  his  or 
.lier  future  partner.    In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 

•  some  of  the  elements  which  he  describes  do  not  enter  into  the 
-passion  in  many  cases,  or  at  least  do  not  enter  into  its  earlier 
stages.     Self-esteem,  for  example,  is  the  reward  of  successful 
love-making,  and  strengthens  the  passion  when  it  has  once  been 
formed ;  but  it  cannot  be  the  primary  cause.    Mere  contiguity  is 

.very  often  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  phenomenon.  A  man  and 
woman  brought  together  in  Robinson  Crusoe's  island  would  almost 
inevitably  fall  in  love,  however  unpromising  their  characters  might 
,  be.    And,  though  London  is  very  unlike  a  desert  island,  there  are 
frequently  situations,  even  in  the  most  crowded  societies,  where 
.  conditions  substantially  similar  are  reproduced.    There  are  cir- 
.  cumstances  under  which  it  would  be  almost  a  breach  of  good 
.  manners  not  to  indulge  in  a  little  flirtation.    A  human  being  has 
such  a  variety  of  strong  feelings  in  a  state  of  solution  that  any 
object  will  be  sufficient  to  determine  their  crystallization.  This 
is,  indeed,  the  primary  axiom  on  the  subject.    We  have  all  a  vast 
amount  of  disposable  emotion  ;  we  all  long  to  admire  and  to  be 
admired ;  we  are  grateful  for  compliments ;  we  wish  to  have  some- 
thing to  call  our  own ;  we  want  our  sentiments  to  be  confirmed 
by  sympathy ;  and  therefore,  when  once  any  accident  has,  so  to 

Seak,  drawn  the  sluices,  a  whole  torrent  of  emotion  rushes  into 
e  channel  provided  for  it,  and  we  attribute  to  the  one  external 
.  and  assignable  cause  what  really  results  from  our  own  states  of 
feeling.  Because  a  particular  match  has  exploded  the  magazine, 
we  absurdly  argue  that  no  other  match  would  have  done  equally 
well.  We  set  up  the  first  idol  that  comes  to  hand,  and  suppose 
that  its  perfections  are  the  sole  cause  of  our  worship,  when,  in 
fact,  the  desire  to  worship  something  has  prepared  us  to  prostrate 
ourselves  before  any  shrine  that  offers  itself.  Love  being  a  com- 
pound of  so  many  forces,  any  one  which  is  set  in  action  draws  all  the 
rest  after  it  by  the  principle  of  association.  But  all  this  does  not 
.  auswer  the  question  as  to  how  our  choice  is  first  determined.  A 
young  gentleman  in  London  may  see  some  hundreds  of  young 
ladies  before  he  is  brought  down  by  one  who  is  perhaps  amongst 
the  least  apparently  attractive  of  the  whole  number.  That  is  the 
puzzle  which  is  constantly  recurring ;  and  a  solution  of  it  would 
be  of  immense  value  to  all  match-makers,  whether  of  the  loftier  or 
the  baser  variety.  What  is  the  most  promising  method  of  attack 
Which  of  all  the  causes  that  may  precipitate  the  passion  is  the 
■  most  genf-rally  available  ?  If  philosophers  could  tell  us  that,  they 
would  have  taken  the  first  step  towards  placing  an  occupation, 
uow  pursued  on  purely  empirical  principles,  upon  true  scientific 
grounds. 

To  such  ft  question  we  can  of  course  give  no  satisfactory 
answer.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  it  has  been  very  much 
obscured  by  the  labours  of  novelists.  Novels  are  supposed  to 
1)0  the  embodiment  of  the  authors'  knowledge  of  human 
nature;  a  supposition  to  which  there  is  the  trilling  objection  that 
very  few  novelists  know  nnythinfj  of  human  nature,  and  that 
ut  most  they  are  familiar  with  particular  instances  and  not  with 
general  principles.  Tiiuy  of  course  go  upon  the  general  assumption 
that  their  hero  and  heroine  are  to  be  as  attractive  as  possible;  and 
thoy  lay  particular  hUtm  upon  the  merit  most  easily  described — 
that  of  piirsonul  beaulv.  J(mfl  Eijic  for  n  time  sot  the  fa-shion  of 
ugly  heroines,  but  we  have  long  since  reverted  lo  tho  old  system. 
Accordingly  an  exaggerated  e.stimnto  is  placed  upon  tho  charms  of 
beauty  and  iijion  the  amiable  qualities  of  iniiid  luid  person  which 
form  part  of  the  ordinary  ideal  of  feminine  merit.  The  error  in- 
volved in  tliis  doctrine  is  that  it  lays  far  too  much  stress  on  the 
.objective  ns  distinguished  from  the  subjective  causes  of  falling  ia 


love.  It  assumes  that  the  passion  is  determined  by  the  external 
rather  than  by  the  internal  impulses ;  that  a  person  falls  in  love 
because  an  attractive  object  is  presented  to  him  or  her, 
and  not  because  he  or  she  is  prepared  for  a  passion  of 
some  kind.  When  the  true  principle  is  firmly  grasped,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  most  successful  match-makers  must  be  those 
who  adopt  a  different  line  of  attack.  Amongst  the  passions,  for 
example,  which  go  to  form  the  aggregate  is  the  desire  for 
sympathy.  Suppose,  then,  that  a  j'oung  gentleman  has  a  taste 
for  political  economy  or  pigeon-shooting.  He  may  be  assailed 
more  effectively  by  a  plain  young  woman  who  will  submit  to  hear 
him  lecturing  on  the  theory  of  rent  and  the  incidence  of  taxation, 
or  who  will  applaud  his  successful  slaughter  of  birds,  than  by  the 
most  beautiful  girl  who  will  not  condescend  to  take  an  interest  in 
his  pursuits.  The  great  art  of  flattery  provides  the  most  efficient 
instruments  for  bringing  down  game  of  this  kind.  A  clever  man 
often  prefers  a  fool  to  a  clever  woman,  because  the  fool 
has  the  one  talent  of  listening,  and  the  clever  woman  may 
have  the  vanity  to  keep  opinions  of  her  own.  The  brilliant 
man  of  fashion  is  attracted  by  the  apparently  uninteresting  old 
maid, because  nothingis  more  flattering  than  that  humble  adoration 
which  other  women  are  too  proud  to  bestow.  Almost  all  cases  of 
perverse  matchesmay  be  explained  after  the  event  by  the  skillor  the 
accidental  felicity  with  which  a  commerce  of  reciprocal  flattery 
has  been  established.  Once  put  two  people  in  that  relation,  and 
all  the  associated  emotions  may  easilybe  introduced.  Itisaseasyto 
produce  an  {esthetic  admiration  by  working  upon  the  desire  for 
sympathy  as  to  proceed  in  the  inverse  method ;  and  the  assump- 
tion that  we  should  always  begin  with  what  is  supposed  to  be  the 
natural  beginning  is  the  cause  of  half  our  perplexities.  But 
though  these  seem  to  be  the  first  principles  of  the  science,  we 
admit  that  its  complexity  baffles  all  attempts  at  a  systematic 
deduction  of  its  remoter  doctrines.  Luckily  or  otherwise,  some 
people  have  developed  so  much  practical  skill  in  applying  the 
most  efficient  methods  that  a  philosophy  of  the  art  seems  to  be 
superfluous  as  well  as  chimerical. 


MR.  CAMPBELL'S  ADMINISTRATION  OF  BENGAL. 

WE  have  before  us  the  first  part  of  Mr.  George  Campbell's 
"Report  on  the  Administration  of  Bengal,  1871-72." 
It  contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information,  and  deserves  to 
be  carefully  studied  by  all  who  are  interested  in  Indian  affairs. 
Two  years  ago  Mr.  Campbell,  then  a  member  of  the  Bengal  Civil 
Service,  was  nominated  to  the  Lieutenant-Grovernorship  of  Bengal, 
in  succession  to  Sir  William  Grey,  whose  term  of  office  had  not 
quite  expired.  Mr.  Campbell  was  at  the  time  in  England,  where 
he  had  passed  three  years  in  studying  English  politics,  in  offering 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  election  to  Parliament,  and  in  writing  a 
pamphlet  which  not  a  little  contributed  to  the  settlement  of  the 
Irish  land  question.  The  selection  of  Mr.  Campbell  was  due  to 
Lord  Mayo,  who  had  never  seen  him,  and  only  knew  his  nominee 
as  a  public  servant  of  varied  experience  and  original  views.  Many 
able  Indian  rulers  pass  through  the  Secretariat  and  the  Imperial 
Council  to  the  posts  of  governors  of  provinces,  and  make  up  for 
want  of  minute  knowledge  of  details  by  breadth  of  imperial  views. 
Mr.  Campbell's  early  training  was  different.  He  had  served  in  dis- 
tricts in  the  North- West  Provinces  and  the  Punjab.  He  was  chosen 
by  Lord  Canning  in  1858  to  be  the  head  of  Law  and  Police  in  the 
province  of  Oudh,  still  smoiddering  with  the  embers  of  the  mutiny. 
He  sat  for  four  years  in  the  newly  formed  High  Court  of 
Calcutta,  as  one  of  the  colleagues  of  Sir  Barnes  Peacock,  and  thus 
gained  a  considerable  insight  into  the  questions  there  argued  as  to 
the  powers  of  landholders,  the  exact  position  of  middlemen,  and 
the  rights  of  occupants  and  tenants.  Ho  was  head  of  the  Com- 
mission appointed  to  provide  some  remedy  against  the  recurrence 
of  such  disasters  as  the  famine  in  Orissa.  And  for  a  few  months 
he  held  the  post  of  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Central  Provinces. 
In  Anglo-Indian  circles  he  has  been  long  noted  for  skill  in  con- 
troversy and  for  the  command  of  a  vigorous  and  incisive  style ; 
and  his  work  Modern  India,  published  in  1 85 3,  at  the  last  renewal 
of  the  Company's  charter,  is  still  known  as  compressing  into  one 
volume  the  greatest  amount  of  accurate  information  regarding  tht» 
whole  system  of  British  goverument.  It  must  then  be  conceded 
that,  although  not  regularly  trained  to  understand  tho  Bengali 
character,  or  to  speak  the  Bengali  language,  the  new  Lieutenant- 
Governor  brought  to  his  task  a  wide  range  of  official  knowledge, 
acquired  during  a  service  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
in  which  ho  had  given  abundant  proofs  of  independence  and 
honesty  of  purpose. 

Tlic  kingdom  over  which  ho  was  set  as  a  ruler  comprises  the  three 
great  provinces  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa,  besides  Assam  and 
some  tributary  and  protected  Stales.  It  is  one  of  tho  oldest,  as  well 
as  one  of  tlio  richest,  of  our  acquisitions,  lis  revenue  has  been 
usually  estimated  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  millions  of  our  money. 
Jiut,  taking  imperial  and  all  provincial  receipts  together,  wo  derive 
from  it,  in  reality,  a  sum  of  nearly  eighteen  millions  a  year.  In  tho 
same  way  tho  population  was  roughly  estimated  as  at  between  forty 
or  fifty  millions.  The  recent  census  gives  a  return  of  sixty-seven 
niilliona,  of  which  sixty-five  inhabit  districts  directly  administered 
by  our  own  oilicials.  Tho  climato  of  tiio  larger  part  of  this  tract, 
speaking  pmornlly,  is  divided  between  throe  months  of  cold,  four 
months  ol  hot,  and  five  months  of  rainy  weather.  Macaulay,  in 
Lis  pictureaquo  aud  gorgeous  phrases,  bus  told  us  of  the  rich  aiould 
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formed  by  the  hundred  channels  of  the  Ganges,  of  the  inex- 
haustible supply  of  fish  caught  in  the  network  of  its  rivers,  of  the 
sugar,  the  salt,  and  the  spices,  and  of  the  "  immense  rice  harvests," 
•which  were  nevergathered  secm-ely  into  garners  until "  the  Children 
of  the  Sea"  protected  the  inhabitants  from  the  raids  of  the  Marattas. 
All  this  and  even  more  is  true.  The  plains  of  Bengal  and  Behar 
appear  to  produce  almost  anything,  from  rice,  the  daily  food  of 
some  forty  millions,  and  coarse  cereals  and  pulses,  the  food  of 
twenty  more,  to  indigo,  which  takes  the  highest  rank  in  London 
competition,  and  to  jute,  opium,  saltpetre,  and  tea.  Then,  in 
certain  localities,  there  ai'e  forests  of  timber  not  yet  exhausted  by 
the  reckless  treatment  of  Asiatics ;  and,  although  -walled  towns 
are  miknown,  and  historical  cities  are  few,  there  are  villages  by 
tens  of  thousands  which,  on  the  edges  of  inundated  rice  fields,  are 
embosomed  in  magnificent  breadths  of  productive  fruit  trees  and 
feathery  palms.  The  rainfall  is  abundant,  and  varies  from 
about  loo  inches  in  the  Eastern  districts  to  60  or  65  in  the 
West.  A  fair  average  is  from  7  5  to  80  inches  in  the  year,  the 
larger  portion  of  which  falls  between  June  and  October.  An 
endless  traffic  is  daily  carried  on  over  the  whole  of  these  three 
provinces,  in  one  mode  or  other ;  either  by  a  natural  water  com- 
munication which  rivals  the  canals  of  Holland,  or  by  roads  not 
yet  quite  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  country,  or  by 
two  railways,  one  of  which  bisects  a  populous  division  and  con- 
nects the  Hooghly  with  the  Eastern  Ganges  and  its  tribu- 
taries, while  the  other  links  Calcutta  to  Bombay,  and  to  all 
the  places  which  in  Upper  India  have  an  interest  for  the 
politician,  the  pilgrim,  or  the  merchant.  English  enterprise 
and  energy  have  in  Bengal  found  ample  scope.  No  one  now 
questions  the  propriety  of  opening  up  rich  Indian  fields  to  an 
overcrowded  community  in  England,  or  refuses  to  welcome 
Englishmen  at  factories,  country  houses,  and  marts  in  the  interior, 
as  guarantees  for  the  exposure  of  abuses  in  times  of  peace,  and  as 
rallying  points  for  loyalty  in  seasons  of  peril.  But  this  fact  cer- 
tainly increases  rather  than  lessens  the  difficulty  of  governing 
Bengal  impartially  and  firmly,  and  the  ruler  is  weighted  addi- 
tionally with  the  task  of  managing  the  port  and  city  of  Calcutta, 
■which  are  little  kingdoms  in  themselves.  The  national  character 
of  the  population  is  alternately  a  source  of  weakness  and  a  source 
of  strength.  Macaulay  doubted  if  a  hundred  genuine  Bengalees 
could  be  found  in  the  British  army.  It  would  be  strictly  correct 
to  say  that  no  Bengalee  was  ever  yet  turned  into  a  sepoy,  though, 
of  late,  attempts  have  been  made  to  drill  and  discipline  the  native 
police  of  Bengal.  On  the  other  hand,  no  province  in  India,  for  its 
extent  and  population,  is  held  by  so  minute  a  military  force.  It 
has  none  of  those  huge  cantonments  where  there  is  always  some- 
thing wrong  about  the  barracks,  where  the  Brigadier  and  the 
General  in  command  of  a  division  are  of  more  social  importance  than 
judges  and  collectors,  where  idle  subalterns  envy  their  companions 
who  are  "  on  leave  at  the  Hills,"  and  where  privates  are  driven  to 
get  up  Box  and  Cox  as  a  relief  from  sheer  monotony.  On  the 
whole,  it  may  be  said  that,  though  educated  Bengalees  are  some- 
what pretentious,  the  native  press  carping,  and  the  masses  weak, 
no  part  of  India  contains  l^ss  of  the  elements  of  political  combus- 
tion or  more  of  103'al  submission  than  the  plains  of  the  Lower 
Ganges.  We  admit  that  there  is  reason  to  watch  a  local  sect  of 
Mahommedans,  known  as  the  Ferazees,  and  that  we  have  ere  now 
seen  the  population  roused  from  inactivity  to  v  ehement  self-asser- 
tion in  defence  of  its  invaded  rights  and  privileges.  But  contro- 
versies between  landlord  and  tenant.  Englishman  and  native, 
usurer  and  borrower,  manufacturer  and  cultivator  of  indigo,  if  not 
settled  for  ever,  are  now  thoroughly  understood,  and  are  less  cause 
for  anxiety  than  our  own  strikes.  In  civil  administration,  when 
duly  stimulated  and  controlled,  Bengalees  have  rendered  valuable 
service.  As  policemen  they  are  active  and  successful ;  as  accoun- 
tants unrivalled ;  their  penmanship  would  do  credit  to  a  writing 
master;  the  Hindoos  amongst  them  have  appropriated  the  whole 
trade  of  banking  and  money  lending;  and  they  possess  a  natural 
aptitude  for  legal  argument,  which,  though  occasionally  leading 
them  into  hair-splitting  subtleties,  has  turned  out  some  advocates 
and  judges  of  no  ordinary  merit.  Other  provinces  of  India  have 
their  special  difficulties,  advantages,  and  merits.  One  has  a  war- 
like but  manly  and  industrious  population.  Another  boasts  an 
unrivalled  natural  harbour.  A  third  is  favoured  by  a  less  enerva- 
ting or  a  more  bracing  climate.  A  fourth  can  be  governed  by  a 
more  simple  procedure  or  a  strictly  paternal  discipline.  A  fifth  is 
conspicuous  in  the  political  panorama  from  its  proximity  to  wild 
tribes  or  its  geographical  situation  as  the  boundary  of  the  Empire. 
But  no  province  has  so  large  and  orderly  a  population,  such  a 
magnificent  revenue,  such  a  long  official  history,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, 80  many  administrative  problems,  as  that  which  is  en- 
trusted to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal. 

For  eighty,  if  not  for  one  hundred,  years  we  have  here  been 
endeavouring  to  mould  the  traditions  and  usages  of  centuries  by 
a  higher  and  better  code  of  ethics  and  law.  And  no  measure  con- 
ceived by  fin  English  statesman  has  had  such  a  lasting  influence 
as  what  is  known  as  the  Permanent  Settlement  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallia.  In  1793  that  nobleman  fixed  for  ever  the  demands  of 
Government  on  the  soil.  At  the  same  time  he  permanently 
recognised  the  status  of  some  ancient  Hindu  Rajas ;  and  others, 
Hindus  and  Mahommedans,  he  converted  from  collectors  of  the 
I^snd-tax,  with  some  privileges,  into  Zemindars  or  landholders, 
with  definite  functions  and  valuable  superior  rights.  But  he  never 
gave  away  to  any  class  an  absolute  property  in  tlie  soil,  as  the 
term  \^  understood  in  England,  or  as  it  has  been  viciously  con- 
tended for  in  India;  nor  did  he  extinguish  the  separate  properties 


of  ryots  and  agriculturists.  No  measure,  we  repeat,  has  h.ad 
results  so  remarkable  and  unexpected  as  this  celebrated  Settlement, 
In  a  short  time  the  huge  Zeniindaries  changed  hands,  or  were 
divided  and  split  up.  An  extraordinary  labyrinth  of  sub-tenurca 
has  been  created,  each  adding  a  new  burden  to  the  back  of  the 
ryot,  and  each  removing  the  superior  holder  one  step  further  from 
any  sympathy  with  the  masses.  Against  this  we  must  set  the  fact 
that  a  thriving  middle-class  has  thus  sprung  up,  connected  with 
the  land,  and  yet  not  prevented  from  following  other  professions. 
In  three  generations  of  unbroken  peace  population  has  multiplied ; 
lands  have  been  reclaimed  from  the  swamp  and  the  forest ;  recent 
legislation  has  interfered  on  behalf  of  tho  ryots,  and  has  done  that 
which  Lord  Cornwallis  fully  intended ;  and  the  great  Settlement, 
while  identifying  more  classes  than  one  with  the  stability  of  the 
British  power,  has  taught  statesmen  to  beware  how  they  cut  oflF  their 
successors  from  all  participation  in  the  increments  of  extended 
agriculture  and  unchecked  prosperity.  The  name  of  Lord  Cornwallis 
was,  however,  till  lately  used  as  a  bugbear  to  frighten  English  ad- 
ministrators, and  to  mislead  public  opinion  ;  and  the  neglect  which 
Bengal  experienced  in  the  mere  form  of  government  contributed  to- 
make  matters  worse.  For  many  j'ears  Bengal  had  no  separate  ad- 
ministration. It  was  governed,  at  odd  moments,  by  the  Governor- 
General  as  Governor  of  Bengal,  and  without  a  Council.  When  the 
English  statesman  was  absent  on  the  frontier,  influencing  Cabnl 
politics,  watching  the  Sikhs,  or  fighting  them,  Bengal  got  on  as  well 
as  it  could  under  the  senior  member  of  Council,  who  was  termed 
Deputy-Governor,  and  who  might  be  a  gallant  and  grey-haio'ed 
general  officer,  versed  in  war,  but,  as  Dominie  Sampson  said  o£ 
Colonel  Mannering,  possessed  of  "  erudition  "  only  through  "  im- 
perfect opportunities."  Lord  Dalhousie  put  an  end  to  an  intoler- 
able grievance,  and  procured  for  Bengal  in  1854  a  separate 
Lieutenant-Governor,  such  as  the  North-West  Provinces  had 
enjoyed  ever  since  1842.  Four  able  and  distinguished  men  filled 
the  office  in  succession  up  to  1 87 1 .  They  each  had  their  trials,  but 
under  each  Bengal  made  certain  strides  in  advance.  On  talnng 
charge  of  his  office,  Mr.  Campbell  saw  at  once  that  it  was  desirable 
to  alter  and  improve  a  condition  of  things  which  had  silently 
grown  up,  and  which  arose  neither  from  any  one  act  of  mistaken 
policy  nor  from  any  individual  error  or  failing.  Under  the 
Perpetual  Settlement  natives  looked  to  the  courts  of  justice  for 
everything,  and  the  art  of  governing  Asiatics  vigorously  was  on  the 
decline.  We  should  state,  in  palliation,  that  in  other  Presidencies 
there  exist  more  native  functionaries  who  are  links  between  the 
high  British  officials  and  the  native  community;  that  by  their 
means  the  Executive  can  reach  downward  to  the  masses ;  that  the! 
magistrate  in  the  North-West,  the  Deputy-Commissioner  in  Oudh, 
hfive  more  instruments  at  command  and  have  been  more  en- 
couraged to  restrain  or  to  repel  native  originality,  and  to  direct 
the  current  of  indigenous  forces.  But  it  had  become  too  much  a 
fashion  to  say  that  Bengal  could  only  be  governed  by  the  courts 
of  haw.  Every  measure  was  liable  to  be  tested  by  a  litigation  in 
the  local  tribunals.  The  Perpetual  Settlement  became  a  cloak  for- 
every  dereliction  of  duty,  and  an  impediment  to  every  desirable  re-- 
form.  Mr.  Campbell,  with  pardonable  sarcasm,  says, that  "atone  ■ 
time  to  ask  a  ryot  his  name  anywhere  but  in  a  court  of  justice 
would  have  been  considered  by  some  people  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Permanent  Settlement."  Now  it  cannot  be  a  sound 
and  healthy  state  of  things  that  a  quick-sighted  community  should 
have  no  test  of  public  or  national  duty  but  the  four  corners  of  legal 
enactments.  One  nation  may  submit  to  be  outwardly  governed  by 
insolent  deputations  to  Ministers  and  by  defiant  meetings  in  public 
places,  while  what  is  wanting  to  executive  vigour  is  supplied  by 
the  good  sense  and  the  self-government  of  the  majority.  Another 
nation  may  bow  to  a  benevolent  despot,  who  rules  the  masses  aa 
if  he  had  descended  from  a  more  enlightened  planet,  and  who,  like  • 
Augustus,  omnium  vitinia  in  se  trahit.  But  an  administration  • 
halfway  between  these  extremes,  and  not  tending  to  either,  is  in  a 
rather  sorry  plight.  It  cannot  be  right  that  all  moral  feeling  of. ' 
public  duty  on  tlie  part  of  the  people  should  slumber,  and  that 
at  the  same  time  the  arm  of  the  Executive  should  be  impotent  or 
weak. 

Mr.  Campbell,  in  order  to  wake  up  the  administrative  agency, . 
has  restored  to  the  district  officer  some  of  the  functions  of  which 
he  had  gradually  been  deprived.  The  magistrate  will  henceforth 
be  not  merely  the  nominal  head  of  the  Executive,  but  he  will  have 
that  control  over  the  local  public  works  which  he  ought  to  have 
had  long  ago,  as  well  as  the  supervision  of  the  gaol  and  the  police, 
which  he  ought  never  to  have  lost.  There  will  still  be  agencies  for 
these  branches  of  the  public  service ;  skilled  inspectors  to  track 
criminals;  medical  officers  to  combine  penal  discipline  with 
sanitation  ;  and  district  engineers  to  build  offices  that  will  resist 
tornadoes,  and  bridges  that  will  not  tumble  down.  But  these 
will  be  the  subordinates  and  not  the  jealous  antagonists  of 'the 
magistrate  ;  and  he,  in  his  turn,  will  be  supreme  over  everything 
but  the  courts  of  justice,  and  responsible  to  the  Governnient  as 
the  guardian  of  order  and  the  interpreter  of  native  opinion.  While 
thusgalvanisingthe  various  agencies  into  life,  Mr.  Campbell  had  ma- 
tured two  elaborate  schemes  for  municipal  or  communal  self-govern- 
ment. One  of  them  is  known  as  the  Koad  Cess  Act,  and  it  has  re- 
ceived the  assent  of  the  Viceroy.  The  other  was  intended  toestablisli 
various  forms  of  municipality,  each  with  a  choice  of  taxation,  iu 
towns  and  villages.  But  we  learn  by  telegram  that  Lord  North- 
brook  has  b(!cn  induced  to  withhold  his  sanction  from  this  enact- 
ment; probably  from  a  feeling  that  the  measure,  however  excel- 
lent, can  all'ord  to  wait.  It  would  require  more  space  than  we  can 
spare  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  other  reforms  in  progress  oj 
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actually  carried  out.  The  keystone  of  the  policy,  in  Mr.  Campbell's 
own  words,  is  greater  vigour  aud.  activity  "  in  compelling  the 
honest  performance  by  each  class  of  the  obligations  which  un- 
doubtedly attach  to  it  by  law,  but  which  are  too  often  evaded  in 
practice."  But  decided  steps  have  been  taken  with  such  grave 
matters  as  the  improvement  of  the  estates  of  minors,  the  cure  of 
the  epidemic  known  as  the  Burdwan  fever,  the  adjustment  of 
civil  and  commercial  jurisdictions  and  their  boundaries,  the  equali- 
zation of  salaries,  the  establishment  of  model  farms,  land  and 
water  communication,  the  conservancy  of  forests,  the  collection  of 
accurate  statistics,  and  the  education  of  the  masses. 

Of  course  all  this  could  not  be  even  attempted  without  arousing 
hostility.  Nor  would  it  be  safe  to  predict  a  triumph  for  every 
one  of  these  reforms,  or  a  cessation  of  all  disparaging  comments 
about  overworking  the  district  officers  and  attempting  too  much. 
But  we  have  rarely  seen  a  Report  or  Blue  Book  which  is  so 
superior  to  the  average  of  such  operose  chronicles.  It  is  through- 
out attractive,  animated,  and  even  pungent ;  not  overweighted  with 
statistics,  and  nowhere  justifying  Lord  Brougham's  sarcasm  about 
the  "eloquence  which  evaporates  in  scores  of  paragraphs."  There 
is,  in  places,  a  controversial  tone  and  colouring,  but  the  writer 
has  for  a  year  and  a  half  been  persistently  criticized  and  mis- 
represented, and  this  is  just  such  an  excellent  vindication  on  paper 
of  a  distinct  line  of  policy  as  a  badgered  English  Minister  might  re- 
joice to  make  in  a  speech  before  a  crowded  House.  Some  paragraphs 
exhibit  an  earnestness  which  would  do  honour  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  others  an  epigrammatic  terseness  of  which  Mr.  Disraeli  himself 
would  not  be  ashamed.  A  good  deal  of  the  opposition  which 
Mr.  Campbell  has  encountered  is  due,  we  are  assured,  not  to  the 
substance  and  scope  of  his  measures,  but  to  the  mode  in  which  he 
presents  them  for  the  acceptance  of  his  subordinates,  whom  he 
must  carry  with  him,  and  of  the  public,  whom  he  ought  to  try  to 
please.  And  he  should  recollect  that  even  Indian  officials  are  not 
exempt  from  the  frailties  of  human  nature,  and  have  angles  in 
their  bodies  and  corns  on  their  toes.  But  we  have  no  reason 
whatever  to  doubt  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal  is 
justifying  his  selection,  is  worthily  striving  for  the  best  interests 
of  a  splendid  province  and  an  intelligent  people,  and  will  leave 
behind  him  legacies  of  political  thought  and  creative  energy  which 
future  administrators  vrill  be  very  glad  to  adopt. 


THE  WORKING-MAN. 

PEOPLE  are  beginning  to  look  back  upon  the  worship  of  the 
working-man — that  queer  sort  of  political  religion  which 
prevailed  for  a  year  or  two — with  some  degree  of  contemptuous 
amazement.  The  spell  is  broken,  and  the  idol  stands  revealed  in  its 
coarse  and  common  clay  ;  indeed  the  danger  now  is  lest  the  current 
of  opinion  should  run  into  the  opposite  extreme.  Nothing  of  course 
could  be  more  absurd  or  preposterous  than  the  notion  that  the 
working-man  was  the  gTeat  mainstay  of  the  commonwealth  ;  the 
model  citizen  who  alone  was  pure,  high-minded,  and  disinterested, 
and  who  possessed  a  kind  of  native  sagacity  which  enabled  him 
to  solve  offhand  the  most  intricate  and  difficult  problems  of 
society  and  government.  Recent  events  have  not  quite  borne  out. 
this  view,  and  a  reaction  has  set  in.  It  may  be  admitted  that  of 
late  the  working-man  has  been  rather  tiresome  and  exasperating. 
He  not  only  insists  upon  high  wages,  but  demands  leisure  in  order 
to  spend  his  wages  and  enjoy  his  prosperity.  Of  course  no  other 
class  of  the  community  was  ever  known  to  do  anything  of  this 
kind.  It  is  notorious  that  shopkeepers,  barristers,  merchants, 
country  gentlemen,  all  work  as  hard  as  they  can,  because  they  know 
it  is  for  the  good  of  the  country,  and  that  they  never  think  for  a 
moment  of  their  own  ease  and  pleasure.  It  is  only  coal-hewers 
who  refuse  to  labour  continuously  for  their  country's  good,  and 
who  arc  unscrupulous  enough  to  take  advantage  of  a  rising 
market  to  serve  their  own  selfish  ends.  For  our  own  part,  as 
we  never  supposed  that  the  working-man  was  an  angel,  we  are  not 
particularly  surprised  at  his  want  of  angelic  attributes.  It  is  just 
as  well  to  look  facts  in  the  face  and  to  take  the  working-man  as 
be  is  in  real  life,  not  an  angel  certainly,  but  then  not  e.\actly  the 
reverse.  What  has  always  puzzled  us  is  why  there  should  be 
any  mystery  about  the  character  of  the  working-man.  We  have 
most  of  us  at  some  time  or  other  seen  one,  and  in  all  probability 
spoken  to  him  and  had  some  sort  of  business  transactions  with  him. 
Up  and  down  London — and  we  have  a  notion  it  is  the  same  in 
the  couiitiy — working-men  arc  about  as  common  as  anything  can 
be.  ]<iit  who  ever  met  the  ideal  working-man  of  the  Radical 
Philosopher  ?  If  a  traveller  assured  us  that  in  a  distant  l.ind, 
never  before  explored,  he  liad  found  men  of  an  extraordinary 
type,  we  niiglit  perlnips  be  disposed  to  believe  him ;  but  if  he 
declared  that  these  strange  men  were  constantly  walking  up  and 
down  riccadilly,  wo  should  surely  wonder  why  wo  never  saw  any 
of  them.  Anybody  can  .see  and  judge  for  himself  what  .sort  of  a 
being  the  working-man  is;  yet  there  are  apparently  people 
who,  although  they  see  liim  every  day  of  their  lives,  are  proj)ared 
to  believe  almost  anything  Ihc'y  are  told  about  hini.  In  reality 
he  18  by  no  means  a  bad  fellow;  good-niiturcd,  kindly,  siniplc- 
niinded,  though  without  higli  notiojis  of  honour,  nnd  with  any- 
thing but  a  liigh  standard  of  work;  loyal  to  liis  follows  and 
Auspicious  of  other  clupses;  ignorant  and  prejudiced;  lead- 
ing a  roH|ili  life,  rough  in  lii.s  ways,  and  fond  of  his  pot  luid 
his  pipi!.  In  his  ignorance  of  political  economy  he  fancies  that 
niasterH  can  allord  to  pay  almost  any  wages  that  may  bo  deniaudod 
from  them,  being  sure  to  get  back  the  rnoni^y  from  tlio  public.  In 
his  place  no  doubt  wc  should  be  much  as  he  is.    No  class  has  a 


monopoly  either  of  virtues  or  vices,  and  to  be  honest  we  must 
admit  that  circumstances  have  often  a  good  deal  to  do  with  moral 
and  immoral  qualities.  The  three  great  defects  of  the  working- 
man — his  intemperance,  his  improvidence,  and  his  reckless  rea(£- 
ness  to  fling  up  work — are  in  a  great  measure  due  to  his  want  of 
education.  We  may  be  willing  to  make  every  allowance  for  the 
working-man  ;  but  it  would  be  idle  to  shut  our  ej  es  to  his  weak 
points,  and  to  endow  him  with  all  kinds  of  imaginary  qualities 
which  he  does  not  possess.  It  is  possible  to  have  the  deepest 
sympathy  with  the  working-man,  and  to  be  most  sincerely  anxious 
to  promote  his  welfare,  without  pretending  to  believe  that  he  is  a 
very  superior  and  perfect  being.  In  the  same  way,  without 
any  hostility  to  Trade  Unions,  as  combinations  of  working-men  to 
promote  their  own  interests,  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt 
whether  they  are  ever  likely  to  succeed  in  establishing  the  artificial 
system  of  ti'ade  profits  on  which  all  their  hopes  are  bent,  or  whether 
it  would  be  good  for  them  if  they  did.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  attribute  the  follies  and  failings  of  the  working 
classes  to  moral  turpitude. 

The  truth  is,  the  working-man  is  wonderfully  like  other  men. 
There  is  a  vast  deal  of  human  nature  about  him.  He  laughs 
when  tickled,  and  cries  out  when  pinched,  and  is  in  most  things 
subject  to  much  the  same  impulses,  affections,  and  passions  as  the 
rest  of  us.  He  thinks  of  himself  first,  and  of  other  people 
afterwards,  or  not  at  all.  He  has  a  notion  that  the  world 
should  be  ordered  to  suit  his  convenience,  and  that  there  must 
be  something  wrong  about  things  he  does  not  like,  and  which 
interfere  with  his  projects.  But  we  are  not  quite  sure  that 
other  classes  of  society  are  altogether  exempt  from  these  failings. 
The  working  classes  are  sadly  ignorant,  and  in  their  ignorance 
self-willed,  and  they  are  doing  themselves  and  others  a  vast 
amount  of  mischief ;  but  this  is  folly  rather  than  wickedness. 
The  great  mistake  which  is  made  about  the  labouring  population 
is  in  supposing  that  it  is  something  quite  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  community,  and  either  exempt  from  ordinary  laws  and  duties 
or  subject  to  special  ones  which  do  not  operate  elsewhere.  There 
is  one  point,  however,  in  which  the  working  classes  differ  very 
much  from  other  classes,  and  it  deserves  to  be  especially  noted,  for 
it  goes  far  to  account  for  their  restlessness  and  discontent.  This 
point  is  the  uncertain  and  fluctuating  conditions  of  their  employ- 
ment. A  clerk  or  a  shopman,  if  he  is  steady  and  fit  for  his  work, 
and  if  his  master  prospers,  keeps  his  situation  from  year 
to  year.  He  is  liable  to  be  thrown  out  of  employment  by  a 
variety  of  accidents,  but  these  are  the  exceptions  and  not  tha 
rule.  In  a  general  way  he  remains  for  at  least  a  year  or  two  in  a 
place,  and  when  he  contemplates  a  change,  he  taJkes  care  not  to 
lift  his  foot  till  he  sees  another  spot  where  he  can  put  it  down. 
But  the  life  of  the  working-man  is  usually  one  of  uncertainty  and 
change.  Even  in  large  establishments  the  number  of  permanent 
hands  is  comparatively  few,  and  the  great  body  of  men  are  liable 
to  be  sent  adrift  at  a  week's  notice.  A  *'  Journeyman  Engineer," 
who  has  written  a  series  of  exceedingly  interesting  and  instructive 
papers  on  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  under  the  title  of 
"  Our  New  Masters,"  states  that,  as  a  rule,  the  permanent  staff  in 
manufacturing  establishments  is  not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
number  of  workmen  the  place  is  capable  of  employing  ;  and  in 
very  slack  times  this  small  nucleus  will  alone  be  kept  on — the 
rest  will  be  disbanded.  He  adds  that  the  calculations  of  obser- 
vant working-men  are  that  a  "flush  "of  trade  and  subsequent 
slack  time  occur  every  seven  years.  The  gradual  rise  from  the 
average  to  the  "  flush "  condition  occupies  a  year,  and  the 
flush  lasts  six  months;  then  the  decline  down  to  slackness 
also  lasts  a  year,  and  the  slack  six  months.  During  the 
other  four  out  of  the  seven  years  things  will  be  in  the  average 
state,  which  is  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  below  the  full-handed 
condition ;  and  "  even  in  ordinary  times  there  are  considerable 
fluctuations,  hands  being  habitually  discharged  or  stopped,  as  the 
passing  exigencies  of  work  may  require."  This  is,  no  doubt,  in 
the  main  a  true  picture.  If  during  the  flush  period  the  men  put 
by  their  surplus  earnings,  they  would  be  able  to  equalize  theiir 
income,  and  provide  against  the  hardships  of  the  slack  times, 
which  come  round,  it  would  seem,  only  too  regularly.  But  this  is 
just  what,  as  a  rule,  they  don't  do.  They  subscribe,  perhaps,  to 
the  Union,  and  trust  to  that  and  to  their  luck,  and  get  as  much 
enjoyment  out  of  trhe  sunshine,  while  it  lasts,  as  they  can.  The 
"Journeyman  Engineer"  gives  the  following  ideal  sketch  of 
what  men  of  his  class  would  consider  a  fairly  good  condition  : — 

That  every  man  who  w.is  willing  and  Me  to  work  should  be  able  to 
obtain  cmiiloyment  at  such  v/ay;vs  aud  with  sucli  a  decree  of  constancy  as 
would  enable  him,  l)y  judicious  mauiigcuicut,  to  .secure  for  hiuisilf  and  tirose 
doponding  upon  him"  a  suHicieney  of  plain  food  and  clothing  nnd  a  dwelling 
with,  say,  the  same  .sanitary  conveniences  aud  air-.spaco  per  person  as  a 
nu)del  prison  cell,  and  to  make  provision  during  a  workins-lifoofl'romfortyto 
forty-live  years  for  ])assing  the  reiiiainJor  of  his  d.iys  without  the  necessity 
of  h.ird  work ;  not.  so  mueli  willi  a  view  to  his  more  personal  ease,  as  to  tha 
eoKtingencv  of  Ids  l)eing  no  longer  able  to  lind  a  market  lor  his  labour,  by 
rc^aaon  of  the  pliysicol  deterioration  tliat  age  aud  so  many  years  of  wear  aud 
teur  must  bring. 

There  is  a  touch  of  clumsy  satire  in  the  reference  to  the  prison- 
cell,  but  otherwise  tlie  picture  is  prosaic  aud  moderate  enough. 
It  is  because  the  Union  is  almost  their  only  help  towards  the 
atlainmcut  of  this  ideal  that  tho  men  clhig  to  it  so,  and  submit 
to  so  mtich  for  tho  sake  of  its  aid.  It  is  their  only  plank ; 
all  they  have  to  trust  to  when  cast  out  upon  the  waves.  Strikes 
and  Unions  ai'c  unknown  (wcept  among  working-men.  Men  in 
regiihir  employment  never  dream  of  resorting  to  such  expedients; 
and  this  is  because  regular  employment  holds  them  fast  on  the 
other  side.    Undoubtedly  tho  working-uieu  would  do  better 
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they  trusted  more  to  themselves  and  less  to  the  Unions,  of  which 
there  will  probably  be  a  grand  crash  one  of  these  days,  most  of 
them  being,  according  to  actuaries'  calculations,  hopelessly  insol- 
vent. If  the  men  would  only  learn  to  save,  they  might  become 
comparatively  independent ;  and,  as  education  spreads,  habits  of 
providence  may  be  expected  to  come  too.  On  the  other  hand, 
employers  should  take  to  heart  the  reason  why  the  Unions  com- 
mand such  influence,  and  consider  whether  by  any  means  they 
cannot  put  themselves  in  the  place  of  the  Unions,  and  attach 
their  men  by  similar  ties. 

Those  who  desire  to  understand  the  composition  of  that  part 
of  the  community  which  is  known  as  the  working  classes  will 
find  a  graphic  description  of  it  in  the  pages  of  the  "  Journeyman 
Engineer."  The  working  classes,  he  shows,  are  not  a  homogeneous, 
unanimous  body.  They  are  practically  distinct  classes,  between 
which  there  are  differences  quite  as  patent  and  strongly  marked 
as  between  other  classes  of  society.  There  is  an  educated  and 
really  intelligent  section,  and  an  uneducated  and  ignorant  section ; 
a  political  section  (broken  up  again  into  several  sub-sections),  and 
a  non-political  section;  a  Trade-Unionist,  and  a  non-Trade- 
Unionist  section ;  a  sober,  steady,  saving  section,  and  a  drunken, 
unsteady,  thriftless  section  ;  and,  "  with  the  labour  market 
habitually  overstocked,  there  is  fast  arising  a  sectional  difference 
of  mode  of  life  and  feeling  between  the  regularly  and  irregularly 
employed  classes."  Between  the  artisan  and  the  unskilled  labourer 
a  gulf  is  fixed.  While  the  former,  we  are  told,  resents  the  spirit 
in  which  he  imagines  that  those  engaged  in  "  genteel  occupations  " 
look  down  on  him,  he  in  his  turn  looks  down  upon  and  despises 
the  labourer.  The  artisan  view  with  regard  to  labourers  is 
that  they  ai'e  an  inferior  class,  and  must  be  made  to  know  and  to 
keep  their  place.  "  In  the  eyes  alike  of  Unionist  and  non- 
Unionist  mechanics,  any  clever  or  ambitious  labourer  who  shows 
a  desire  to  get  out  of  his  place  by  attempting  to  pick  up 
or  creep  into  the  trade  to  which  he  is  attached  as  an  un- 
.'<killed  assistant  is  guilty  of  deadly  sin,  and  deserving  of  the 
abhorrence  of  all  right-thinking  members  of  the  craft."  Artisans' 
wives  either  patronize  or  ignore  the  wives  of  labourers.  While 
the  artisan  is  anxious  to  level  down  society  so  as  to  improve  his 
own  social  rank,  the  labourer  would  like  to  carry  the  levelling 
process  a  stage  further  down.  Educated  and  uneducated  work- 
men also  stand  apart ;  "  no  one  has  so  impatient  a  contempt  for  the 
uneducated  working-men  as  have  the  educated  working-men,"  and 
the  former  naturally  resent  it.  There  are  three  great  schools  of 
working-men.  There  is  the  working-man  of  the  old  school,  who 
prides  himself  on  being  "  rough  and  tough,"  despises  fine  manners 
and  soft  ways,  find  has  rather  a  contempt  for  book  learning. 
He  is  usually  self-reliant,  industrious,  and  independent;  distrusts 
other  classes,  and  thinks  that  working-men  had  better  avoid  having  } 
anything  to  do  with  anybody  but  themselves.  There  is  another  I 
type,  more  intelligent,  and,  if  not  much  better  educated,  at  least 
appreciating  education,  and  anxious  for  it  for  their  children  ;  more 
given  to  amusements,  holiday-making,  and  dress  than  the  man  of 
the  old  school.  Then  there  is  what  the  Journeyman  Engineer  " 
calls  the  coming  or  rising  school,  composed  of  fairly  educated  men, 
with  broader  views  and  sympathies  than  the  other  two  schools, 
but  perhaps  somewhat  priggish  and  conceited.  Through  all  three 
classes — though  it  is  less  conspicuous  among  the  last — runs  a 
kind  of  Ishmaelite  feeling,  a  feeling  that  the  hand  of  every  one 
is  against  them,  and  that  in  self-defence  they  must  stand  up 
against  every  other  class.  For  the  present  the  different  schools 
and  sections  of  the  wdiking  classes  appear  to  be  so  divided  in 
feeling  as  to  be  incapable  of  united  action  for  a  common  object. 
Whether  they  will  gradually  coalesce  among  themselves,  while  hold- 
ing aloof  from  other  classes,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Of  the  home  life  of  a  large  body  of  the  working  classes 
the  "Journeyman  Engineer"  draws  a  black  and  painful  picture, 
the  tints  of  which  are,  we  fear,  only  too  true.  Only  those  who 
go  about  among  tbem  can  have  any  idea  of  the  overcrowding 
which  prevails  in  their  dwellings,  and  of  its  melancholy  and 
appalling  consequences.  This  overcrowding  is  not  confined  to 
what  are  sometimes  called  "  low "  districts.  It  is  to  be  found 
also  in  many  respectable  and  cleanly  looking  streets;  nor  does  it 
always  atop  short  even  at  a  room  for  each  family.  The  "  Engi- 
nter  "  says  that  he  knows  parts  of  LoEdon  where  not  only  houses, 
but  even  single  rooms,  are  sub-let,  so  that  when  families  fall  out 
they  tell  each  other  to  keep,  not  their  own  room,  but  their  own 
comer.  Horrible  and  dangerous  as  this  state  of  things  is,  it  is 
easier  to  point  out  the  evil  than  to  suggest  a  remedy.  No  effec- 
tual impr(;ssion  can  be  made  on  it  without  the  co-operation  of 
the  working  classes  themselves,  and  unfortunately  this  is  not 
r(!adily  to  be  obtained.  They  grudge  the  price  of  decent  lodgings, 
even  when  they  can  afford  to  pay  it,  and  cram  as  many  inmates  as 
possible  int^j  stifling  rooms.  Mr.  Lowe  said  very  truly,  some 
years  ago,  that  if  the  poor  were  willing  to  pay  a  rent  snflicient  to 
provide  them  with  decent  and  healthy  dwellings,  capital  woidd 
flr»w  into  the  business  just  as  it  does  into  the  business  of  building 
public  houses  and  gin-shop<t.  In  any  case,  the  question  is  one  of 
which  it  is  imyxj-^sible  to  exaggerate  the  gravity,  and  which  deserves 
the  attention,  not  only  of  philanthropists,  but  of  statesmen. 


THE  ECCr.ESIASTlCAL  CONTEST  IN  SWITZF.RLAND. 
'1"'IIE  baz-kwatf-r  of  the  ecclesiastical  tempest  raging  in  Germany, 
-1-  to  which  we  have  frequently  called  attention  of  late,  ha? 
already  reached  to  Bwitzerlaud ;  lor  some  weeks  past  a  religious 


quarrel,  with  Geneva  and  Soleure  (Solothum)  for  its  centres,  has 
been  rapidly  developing  itself,  which  almost  recalls,  as  well  from 
its  bitterness  as  from  several  names  of  the  same  localities  beijg 
prominent  in  both  cases,  the  civil  war  of  the  Sonderbund.  The 
dispute  about  Mgr.  Mermillod,  Bishop — or,  we  should  say,  Vicar- 
Apostolic — of  Geneva,  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  notice  in  the 
English  newspapers,  though  its  intrinsic  importance  is  small  as  com- 
pared with  the  controversy  between  rival  parties  of  Catholics  in  the 
diocese  of  Basle.  We  will  first,  however,  speak  of  the  Geneva 
affair,  which  has  just  reached  what  may  be  considered  the 
end  of  the  first  act  of  the  drama,  in  the  expulsion  of  Mgr. 
Mermillod  by  the  Cantonal  authorities,  acting  under  the  full 
sanction  of  the  Federal  Council.  As  the  origin  of  the  quarrel  is 
at  first  sight  somewhat  obscure,  it  may  be  convenient  to  premise 
that  during  its  annexation  to  France  under  Napoleon  1.,  Geneva, 
which  had  then  a  mainly  Protestant  population,  formed  part  of 
the  French  diocese  of  Chambery ;  but  on  its  restoration  to 
Switzerland  it  was  transferred,  at  the  request  of  the  Council  of 
the  newly-formed  Canton,  and  with  the  sanction  of  a  Papal  Brief, 
to  the  Swiss  diocese  of  Lausanne  and  Freiburg.  So  matters  re- 
mained till  a  few  months  ago,  when  the  Pope,  for  reasons  never 
explained,  but  popularly  connected  with  the  personal  ambition  of 
Mgr.  Mermillod,  who  is  a  zealous  infallibilist  and  brilliaut 
preacher,  took  on  himself  to  constitute  a  separate  Vicariate  of 
Geneva,  thus  severing  it  from  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lausanne,  without  consulting  the  civil  authorities 
at  all  in  the  matter,  or,  it  is  said,  taking  any  account  of 
the  wishes  of  the  Catholic  inhabitants.  The  Council  of  State,  not 
unnaturally,  declined  to  endorse  this  summary  proceeding  by 
recognizing  Mgr.  Mermillod  in  his  new  capacity  of  Vicar- 
Apostolic  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Bishop  of  Lau- 
sanne was  compelled,  under  orders  from  Rome,  to  decline  acceding 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Government  by  continuing  to  exercise 
episcopal  functions  in  Geneva.  What  were  the  motives  of  the 
Curia  in  this  high-handed  policy,  or  in  the  studied  discourtesy, 
and  indeed  illegality,  of  the  method  of  carrying  it  out — for  the 
Concordat  of  1 8 19  was  arbitrarily  violated — it  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand, unless  it  be  a  sufficient  motive  to  prove  what,  if  we 
recollect  rightly,  was  announced  the  other  day  by  Cardinal 
Antonelli  to  the  Prussian  Government,  that  Concordats  do  not 
bind  the  Holy  See,  but  only  the  Powers  which  become  parties  to 
them.  The  Council  of  State  retaliated  by  a  Bill  which,  after 
undergoing  certain  modifications  at  the  hands  of  a  special  Com- 
mittee chiefly  formed  of  Catholics,  has  now  become  law,  and 
which  enacts  that  no  episcopal  or  parochial  jurisdiction  shall  be 
allowed  in  the  Canton  without  the  approval  of  the  State,  and  that 
for  the  future  all  parish  priests  shall  be  elected  by  the  Catholic 
inhabitants,  and  removable  by  the  State  for  sufficient  cauSe.  A 
proposal  to  submit  the  existing  incumbents  to  the  process  of  elec- 
tion was  rejected,  as  was  also  the  proposal  for  an  entire  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State.  Meanwhile  the  new  Bishop  con- 
tinued to  act  as  such,  though  his  salary — formerly  paid  to 
him  as  parish  priest  of  Notre- Uame — had  been  withdrawn,  and 
a  Papal  Brief  of  January  16,  1873,  announcing  his  appointment, 
was  read  in  the  Catholic  churches  of  Geneva.  When  this  Brief 
was  communicated  by  Mgr.  Agnozzi,  the  Papal  Nuncio  atBenae,  to 
the  Federal  Council,  they  declined  to  acknowledge  its  validity,  or 
the  right  of  the  Holy  See  to  dismember  Swiss  dioceses  without 
the  consent  of  the  civil  power,  in  accordance  with  the  an-ange- 
ment  of  1819.  And  the  Cantonal  Council  was  directed  to  com- 
municate this  decision  to  Mgr.  Mermillod,  and  in  doing  so  to 
inform  him  that  he  must  either  resign  his  illegal  dignity  within  a 
certain  fixed  period  or  leave  the  country.  They  named  two 
o'clock  ou  the  following  Saturday  (February  i  5)  as  the  time, 
and  the  Bishop  then  sent  in  a  letter  defending  the  procedure  of 
the  Holy  See  in  appointing  him,  as  a  necessary  and  provisional 
measure  which  violated  no  political  rights,  and  declining  to  lay 
down  his  office.  On  the  Sunday  he  preached  at  Geneva,  and  on 
the  Monday  morning  was  arrested  by  the  police,  and  conveyed 
beyond  the  French  frontier  to  Ferney,  where  he  has  elected  to  re- 
main for  the  present.  The  great  majority  of  the  Catholic  population 
are  understood  to  have  been  opposed  to  the  ecclesiastical  changes 
and  to  side  with  the  Gftvernment  in  the  matter.  As  far  as  ap- 
pears on  the  surface,  no  doctrinal  questions  are  involved,  but  Mgr. 
Mermillod  is  well  known,  as  we  before  observed,  to  be  a  red-hot 
Ultramontane,  and  it  was  he  who  preached  at  Rome  during  the 
Vatican  Council  on  the  Pope  as  an  incarnation  of  the  Deity.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  evidently,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  in- 
vitation sent  to  Father  Ilyacinthe,  a  strong  body  of  Old  Catholics 
at  Geneva. 

In  the  diocese  of  Basle  the  quarrel  had  its  origin  directly  in  the 
conffict  of  the  two  parties  in  the  Church.  Mgr.  Lachat,  the 
Bishop,  is  an  infallibilist,  and  has  been  during  the  last  two  years — 
for  he  did  not  venture  before  February  1871  on  publishing  the 
decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council — in  constant  trouble  with  the 
members  of  his  fiock,  who  took  an  early  opportunity  of  protest- 
ing agiiinst  the  Council  in  a  Diocesan  Conference  of  the  sevea 
Cantons  which  are  embraced  in  his  diocese,  and  with  the  civil 
authorities  who  supported  them  in  their  resistance.  We  referred 
some  weeks  ago  to  the  vigorous  and  popular  discourses  of 
Reinkens  during*  the  first  week  of  December  at  various 
places,  including  Soleure,  where  the  Bishop  himself  resides, 
and  the  adhesion  of  several  Catholic  parishes  to  the  movement. 
During  the  present  month  Friedrich  and  Michelis  have  been 
addressing  assemblies  of  three  thousand  persons  on  "  the  classical 
soil "  of  (yonstance,  and  in  the  very  Council  Chamber  where  the 
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great  protest  against  Papal  autocracy  was  solemnized  four  ceuturies 
ago  by  the  deposition  of  John  XXIII.,  and  they  appear  to  have 
been  received  with  the  most  unbounded  enthusiasm,  the  crowd 
thronging  the  entrances  and  outskirts  of  the  hall  to  hear  them. 
The  Bishop,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  suspending  and  ex- 
communicating auti-iufallibilist  priests  right  and  left,  and  hence 
matters  have  at  length  come  to  a  crisis.  On  November  19  of  last 
year  the  Diocesan  Conference  of  the  seven  Cantons  again 
assembled  at  Soleure  to  condemn  his  arbitrary  aud  illegal  pro- 
ceedings ;  aud  on  January  29  they  met  a  third  time  and 
announced,  in  a  document  addressed  to  the  Catholic  population, 
the  deposition  of  the  Bishop  for  having  violated  the  law  requiring 
the /j/acc^  of  the  Government  before  promulgating  Papal  decrees, 
issued  irregular  sentences  of  excommunication  and  deposition,  and 
in  other  ways  disregarded  ecclesiastical  and  civil  rights,  which 
his  predecessors  had  always  been  careful  to  observe.  He  was 
also  charged  with  taking  part  in  a  political  agitation  against 
the  Government.  The  Conference  communicated  their  decision 
to  the  Federal  Council,  who  were  requested  to  take  steps 
ia  concert  with  the  Holy  See  for  filling  up  the  vacancy, 
aud  also  to  the  Chapter  of  the  diocese  at  Soleure,  in- 
viting them  to  name  a  temporary  administrator  of  the  diocese. 
The  Chapter  met  on  the  4th  of  February,  and  determined  not  to 
accede  to  this  request,  on  the  ground  that  the  see  was  not  vacant. 
Meanwhile  the  Bishop  himself,  in  an  elaborate  protest,  the  conclusion 
of  which  alone  occupies  a  column  of  close  print  in  the  Allgemeine 
Zeitung,  denounces  the  charges  made  against  him  as  "  crying  and 
abominable  calumnies."  Its  leading  points  are  a  denial  of  any 
acts  of  civil  insubordination,  and  a  haughty  repudiation  of  all 
right  on  the  part  of  the  civil  authorities  to  interfere  in  any  way 
■with  his  episcopal  jurisdiction ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  promulgation 
of  Papal  decrees,  or  the  appointment  and  removal  of  parish  priests 
— a  plea  the  validity  of  which  of  course  depends  entirely  in  the 
case  of  an  Established  Church  on  the  character  of  the  existing 
arrangements  between  Church  and  State,  which  the  Bishop 
is  accused  of  systematically  ignoring.  He  appeals  at  great  length, 
against  the  insulting  sentence  of  the  incompetent  Diocesan  Con- 
ference, to  his  conscience,  to  the  Catholic  people,  to  the 
tribunal  of  the  successor  of  Peter,  who  is  his  supreme  judge, 
and  to  the  just  judgment  of  the  Almighty  ;  and  winds  up  by 
declaring  his  fixed  resolution  to  continue  to  rule  his  flock — who 
do  not  seem  quite  to  appreciate  the  privilege — and  his  readiness 
to  die  for  them,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  put  to  the  test.  This 
protest  was  addressed  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Governments  of 
tSie  five  Cantons  of  Soleure,  Berne,  Aargau,  Thurgau,  and  Basle, 
but  an  identical  or  similar  document  has  since  been  forwarded  to 
the  Federal  Council.  Both  the  episcopal  protest  and  the  reply  of 
the  Chapter,  which  is  very  temperate  and  conciliatory  in  its 
language,  declining  to  name  an  ad  interim  vicar,  were  to  be  laid 
before  the  Dioce.'^an  Conference  on  February  14,  but  the  results  do 
not  appear  to  have  yet  transpired.  Meanwhile  the  Bishop  has 
been  ejected  from  his  palace  at  Soleure,  but  continues  to  reside 
there,  at  the  Diocesan  Seminary. 

It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  there  is  much  in  common 
between  the  Swiss  and  German  complications  in  matters  ecclesias- 
tical; with  this  diil'erence  however,  that  the  anti-infallibilist 
Catholics  have  presented  a  more  united  i'ront  in  Switzerland,  and 
the  action  of  the  Government  has  been  more  rapid  and  consistent. 
In  all  the  stages  of  the  Basle  controversy,  till  liie  last,  the  dele- 
gates of  every  Canton  in  the  diocese  worked  together;  but  the 
Cantons  of  Zug  and  Lucerne  held  aloof  from  the  final  act  of 
deposition.  At  Geneva  also  the  Catholic  representatives  ap- 
proved the  action  of  the  Government  in  contesting  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  new  Bishop.  On  the  other  hand,  no  names  as  yet 
stand  out  prominently,  like  those  of  Fricdriuh  or  Jfichelis  or 
Schulte  in  tiermauy,  among  the  opponents  of  infallibilism,  and 
the  fact  of  the  German  leaders  having  twice  witliin  a  few  months 
been  invited  to  give  their  personal  assistance  to  the  movement 
looks  as  if  there  were  a  scarcity  of  native  energy  or  talent  avaihxble 
for  tlie  purpose.  The  next  move  in  the  game  will  bo  watched  with 
much  curiosity  by  both  parties,  and  it  will  bo  interesting 
to  observe  whether  the  accustomed  tact  of  the  Konuin 
Curia,  which  seems  of  late  to  have  been  strangely  at  fault, 
will  be  equal  to  the  emergency.  Meanwhile  the  regretful 
apoloiry  of  a  Swiss  representative  at  the  Cologne  Congress  of 
kist  September,  for  so  little  having  as  yet  been  achieved  by  his 
countiynien  for  the  Old  Catholic  cause,  will  ('crtiiinly  not  need  to 
be  repented.  If  the  Germans  have  shown  more  readiness,  as  bo- 
comes  their  national  reputation,  to  defend  it  by  learned  argument, 
the  Swiss  have  at  least  eariusd  tiie  ])riiise  of  being  prompt 
in  arriving  at  their  practical  conclusions,  and  resolute  in  applying 
them.  And  the  Pope  liimsi.df  appears  at  length  to  have  gained 
Bome  inkling  of  tlie  gravity  of  the  r(!ligioiis  crisis.  In  a  highly 
cbaractciittit  letter  to  Mgr.  ftleiinillod,  who  is  compared  to  the 
bishops  and  martyrs  of  the  lirst  ages  of  the  (Jhiircli,  he  exhorts 
liim,  v.'illi  signilicanl  n.'fi  rence  to  the  dogmatic  coiitioviuvy  which 
lies  at  tlio  root  of  the  quarrel,  to  "  teach  the  people  committed  to 
your  cliarge  to  observe  all  tiiat  you  have  been  C(nnmaniled  to 
enforce  "  ;  but  His  Holiness  at  tho  same  time  admits  tlie  perilous 
conscqin-nces  of  such  a  cour.^o.  For  he  ob.serv()s,  not  without 
reason,  that  Switziirlaiid  is  "  tlireaUMUMl  with  a  terrible  schism." 
And  he  might  well  have  added,  not  Switzcrliind  alouo. 


OUR  MASKS. 

WE  should  do  badly,  as  things  are  ordered,  if  we  went  about 
the  world  with  our  natural  faces.  Even  stopping  short 
of  the  extravagance  of  betraying  our  most  important  secrets, 
as  in  a  Palace  of  Truth,  and  frankly  telling  men  and  women 
that  we  think  them  fools  or  bores,  it  is  difficult  in  society  to 
do  without  something  of  a  mask  in  regard  to  minor  matters. 
The  old  quarrel  between  nature  and  art,  and  where  the  limits 
of  each  should  extend,  has  not  yet  got  itself  arranged ;  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  it  will  during  the  present  dispensation.  It 
may  be  arranged  in  some  future  state  of  human  development, 
when  the  Spiritualists  have  it  all  their  own  way  and  tell  us 
exactly  what  we  ought  to  do  and  what  we  ought  to  believe ;  but, 
pending  this  forecast  of  the  millennium,  we  are  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  art  for  the  better  concealment  of  our  natural  selves, 
and  especially,  too,  for  the  maintenance  of  that  queer  bimdle  of 
compromises  and  conventions  which  we  call  society. 

The  oddest  consequence  of  the  artificial  state  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  obliged  to  live  is  that  nature  looks  like  affectation,  and 
that  the  highest  art  is  the  most  like  nature  of  anything  we  Imow. 
It  is  in  drawing-rooms  as  on  the  stage.    A  thoroughly  inartificial 
actor  would  be  a  mere  dummy,  just  as  in  the  Greek  theatre  a 
man  in  his  natural  face  would  have  seemed  mean  and  insignificant 
to  the  spectators  accustomed  to  fixed  types  of  heroic  size  and  set 
intention.    But  he  whose  acting  brings  the  house  down  because 
of  its  "  truth  to  nature  "  is  he  whose  art  has  been  the  most  pro- 
foundly studied,  and  with  whom  the  concealment  of  art  has 
therefore  been  the  most  perfectly  attained.    So  in  society.  A 
man  of  thoroughly  natural  manners  would  pass  as  either  morose 
or  pert  according  to  his  mood — either  stupid  because  disin- 
clined to  exert  himself,  or  obtrusive  because  in  the  humour  to 
talk.     He  would  mean  no  offence,  but  he  would  make  himself 
disagreeable  all  the  same.    Such  a  man  is  the  pest  of  his  club, 
and  the  nuisance  of  every  drawing-room  he  enters.    It  matters 
little  whether  he  is  constitutionally  boorish  or  good-natured ;  he 
is  natural ;  and  his  naturalness  comes  like  an  ugly  patch  of  frieze 
on  the  cloth  of  gold  with  which  the  goddess  of  conventionality 
is  draped.     Natural  women,  too,  may  be  found  at  times — 
women  who  demonstrate  on  small  occasions,  sincerely  no  doubt, 
but   excessively ;    women  who  skip  like  young  lambs  when 
they  are  pleased,  and  pout  like  naughty  children  when  they 
are   displeased;    who    disdain  all    those  little  arts   of  dress 
which  conceal  defects  and  heighten  beauties,  and  who  are  always 
at  war  with  the  fashions  of  the  day ;  who  despise  those  conven- 
tional graces  of  manner  which  have  come  to  be  part  of  the  religion 
of  society,  contradicting  point-blank,  softening  no  refusal  with  the 
expression  of  a  regret  they  do  not  feel,  yawning  in  the  face  of  the 
bore,  admiring  with  the  7idivete  of  a  savage  whatever  is  new  to 
them  or  pleasing.   Such  women  are  not  agreeable  companions, 
however  devoid  of  affectation  they  may  be,  however  staunch 
adherents  to  truth  and  things  as  they  are,  according  to  their 
boast.  The  woman  who  has  not  a  particle  of  untrained  spontaneity 
left  in  her,  and  who  has  herself  in  hand  on  all  occasions,  who  gives 
herself  to  her  company,  and  who  is  always  collected,  graceful,  and 
at  ease,  playing  her  part  without  a  trip,  but  always  playing  her 
part  and  never  letting  herself  drop  into  uncontrolled  naturalness — 
this  is  the  woman  whom  men  agree  to  call,  not  only  charming,  but 
thoroughly  natural  as  well.    On  the  other  hand,  the  untrained 
woman  who  speaks  just  as  she  thinks,  and  who  cares  more  to  ex- 
press her  own  sensations  than  to  study  those  of  her  companions,  is 
sneered  at  as  silly  or  underbred,  as  the  current  sets,  or  perhaps  as 
affected  ;  her  transparency,  to  which  the  world  is  not  accustomed, 
and  to  which  it  does  not  wish  to  get  accustomed,  puzzling  the 
critics  of  their  kind.  Social  naturalness,  like  perfect  theatrical  repre- 
sentation, is  everywhere  the  result  of  the  best  art ;  that  is,  of  the' 
most  careful  training.    It  simulates  self-forgetfulnoss  by  the  very 
perfection  of  its  self-control,  while  untrained  nature  is  self-assertion 
at  all  corners,  aud  is  founded  on  the  imperious  consciousness  of 
personality. 

All  of  us  carry  our  masks  into  society.  We  offer  an  eidolon 
to  our  fellow-creatures,  showing  our  features  but  not  expressing 
our  mind  ;  and  the  one  whose  eidolon,  while  betraying  least  of 
the  being  within,  reflects  most  of  the  beings  without,  is  the  most 
popular  and  considered  the  most  natural.  We  may  take  it  as  a 
certainty  that  we  never  really  know  anyone.  Wo  may  know  the 
broad  outlines  of  character ;  and  we  generally  believe  far  more  than: 
we  have  warranty  for  ;  but  we  rarely,  if  ever,  penetrate  the  inner 
circle  wherein  the  man's  real  self  liides.  If  our  friend  is  a  person 
of  small  curiosity  and  large  self-respect,  wo  may  trust  him 
not  to  commit  a  base  action  ;  if  he  has  a  calm  temperament, 
with  physical  strength  and  without  imagination,  lie  will  not 
do  a  cowardly  one ;  if  he  has  tho  habit  of  truth,  ho  will 
not  tell  a  lie  on  any  paltry  occasion  ;  if  ho  is  tenacious  and 
secret,  he  will  not  betray  his  cause  or  his  friend.  But  wo 
know  very  little  more  than  this.  Even  with  one's  most  familiar 
friend  thoro  is  always  one  secret  door  in  tho  casket  which  is 
never  opened ;  aud  those  which  are  thrown  wide  are  not  those 
which  lead  to  the  most  cherished  treasures.  With  the  frankest  or 
th(!  shallowest  there  are  depths  never  sounded ;  what  shall 
we  say,  then,  of  those  who  have  real  profundity  of  character  f 
Who  is  not  conscious  of  an  ego  that  no  man  has  seen  ?  In 
praise  or  blame  we  feel  that  we  are  not  thoroughly  known. 
There  is  something  iulinilely  pathetic  in  this  dumb  consciousness 
of  an  inner  self,  an  unrevealed  truth,  which  bears  us  up  through 
injustice  and  makes  us  shrink  from  excessive  praise.   Oiu  very 
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lovers  love  us  for  the  least  wortliy'part  of  us,  or  for  fancied  virtues 
which  we  do  not  possess;  and  if  our  worst  enemies  knew  us  as  we 
ure,  they  would  come  round  to  the  other  side  and  shake  hands 
over  the  gi-ave  of  their  mistaken  estimate.  The  mask  hides  the 
reality  in  either  case,  for  good  or  for  ill;  and  we  know  that  if  it 
could  be  removed,  we  should  he  judged  differently.  For  the  matter 
of  that  it  never  can  be  removed.  The  most  transparent  are 
judged  according  to  the  temper  of  the  spectator ;  and  the  mind 
sees  what  it  brings  in  our  judgment  of  our  fellows  as  well  as  in 
other  things. 

But,  apart  from  that  inner  nature,  that  hidden  part  which  so  few 
people  ever  guess  to  exist  iu  each  other,  the  masks  we  wear  in 
society  cover  histories,  sufferings,  feelings,  that  would  set  the  world 
jiflame  if  betrayed.  No  one  who  gets  below  the  smooth  crust  of 
conventional  life  can  be  ignorant  of  the  fierce  lava  flood  that  some- 
times flows  and  rages  underneath.  In  those  quiet  drawiug-rooms 
where  everything  looks  the  embodiment  of  harmony,  of  tranquil 
■understanding,  and  where  the  absence  of  mystery  is  the  first  thing- 
felt,  there  are  dramas  at  the  very  time  enacting  of  which  only  the 
•exceptionally  observant  catch  the  right  cue.  Euin  faces  some  whose 
ship  of  good  fortune  seems  sailing  steadily  on  a  halcyon  sea ;  a 
hideous  secret  stands  like  a  spectre  in  the  doorway  of  another. 
The  domestic  happiness  which  these  covenant  between  themselves 
to  show  in  the  full  sunshine  to  the  world  is  no  better  than  a 
Dead  Sea  apple  displayed  for  pride,  for  policy,  and  of  which  those 
■who  eat  alone  know  the  extreme  bitterness.  The  prosperity 
■which  makes  men  bow  down  is  a  sham,  and  tottering  to  its  fall. 
Here  the  confessing  religionist  hides  the  scepticism  which  he  dares 
jiot  show  by  the  fervour  of  his  aniens;  there  the  respectable 
moralist  denounces  in  his  mask  the  iniquities  which  he  practises 
■daily  when  he  lays  it  aside  ;  to  the  right  the  masks  of  two  loving 
friends  greet  each  other  with  smiles  and  large  expressions  of  affec- 
tion, then  part,  to  push  the  friendly  falsehood  aside,  and  to  whisper 
•confidentially  to  the  crowd  what  scoundrelism  they  have  mutually 
embraced ;  to  the  left  another  couple  of  unreasoning  foes  want 
-only  to  see  each  other  in  unmasked  simplicity  to  become  fast 
allies  for  life.  The  world  and  all  its  disguises  play  sad  mis- 
chief with  human  aff'ections  as  well  as  with  truth. 

Everything  serves  for  a  mask.  A  man's  public  character  makes 
-one  which  is  as  impenetrable  in  its  disguise  as  any.  The  world 
takes  one  or  two  salient  points,  and  subordinates  every  other 
■characteristic  to  these.  It  ignores  all  those  subtle  intricacies 
■which  modify  thought  and  action  at  every  turn,  producing  ap- 
parent inconsistency,  but  only  apparent;  and  it  boldly  blocks 
out  a  mask  of  one  or  two  dominant  lines  as  the  representative 
of  a  nature  protean  because  complex.  Any  quality  that 
makes  itself  seen  from  behind  this  mask  which  popular  opinion 
has  created  out  of  a  man's  publia  character  is  voted  as  in- 
consistent, or,  it  may  be,  insincere ;  and  the  richer  the  nature 
"the  less  it  is  understood.  So  it  is  with  us  all  in  our  de- 
•^ee;  a  thought  which  might  lead  us  to  gentler  judgments  on 
each  other  than  it  is  the  fashion  to  cultivate,  knowing  as  we  do 
that  we  each  wear  a  mask  which  hides  our  real  self  from  the 
■world  ;  and  that  if  this  real  self  is  less  beautiful  than  our  admirers 
say,  it  is  infinitely  less  hideous  than  our  enemies  would  make  it 
to  appeo>. 


WARNINGS  TO  EMIGRANTS. 

A GREAT  deal  of  money  has  been  made  in  Mexico,  Brazil, 
and  the  old  Spanish  colonies  of  South  America,  and  it  is 
certain  that  there  is  a  great  deal  more  to  be  made  there.  It  was 
from  the  silver  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico  that  those  treasure 
galleons  of  Ferrol  and  Cadiz  were  freighted  which  enriched  many 
a  bold  English  adventurer  as  well  as  the  grandees  and  merchants 
•of  old  Spain.  The  diamond  mines  of  Minas  Geraes  were  rich  in 
their  yield  when  those  of  Golcondahad  begun  to  be  worn  out,  and 
at  this  moment  English  companies  are  working  at  a  profit  by  the 
help  of  modem  machinery  the  gold  deposits  which  had  been 
abandoned  by  native  Brazilians  after  great  returns  had  been  drawn 
from  the  surface  veins.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  those  countries 
should  be  still  enveloped  in  the  vague  haze  of  their  former  golden 
reputation — a  reputation  founded  much  on  fact  aud  very  much  more 
on  fable  ;  it  is  intelligible  that  the  old  legends  and  romances  of  the 
past  should  have  their  influence  even  now  on  the  most  practical, 
prosaic,  and  uneducated  classes  of  the  English  people.  Even  persons 
•who  look  more  closely  into  the  matter  may  be  attracted  towards 
Southern  America  by  temptations  less  speculative  than  its  mineral 
■wealth.  The  new  Railway  Companies  of  Brazil,  which  have  con- 
structed their  lines  chiefly  with  English  capital,  have  been  pay- 
ing increa.sing  dividends,  thanks  to  the  rapidly  increasing  growth 
of  coffee  and  cotton.  The  merchants  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Pernam- 
bucf»,  and  Bahia  have  obtained  deservedly  the  reputation  of 
enormous  wealth.  There  is  a  rich  commercial  community  too  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  then  to  the  south  of  the  Portuguese  States, 
on  the  great  plains  by  the  Plata  and  other  rivers,  the  pastoral 
element  comes  into  play.  There  are  sheep  masters  and  cattle 
JBiasters,  who,  like  the  patriarchs,  have  their  flocks  and  herds 
ranging  over  magnificent  grazing  ground  that  is  practically  limit- 
less. They  live  in  rude  luxury  in  edancias  that  resemble  little 
towns,  and  if  their  flocks  suffer  occasionally  fr6m  drought  and 
disea.se,  the  lean  years  are  far  more  than  compensated  by  the  fat 
ones.  Undoubtedly  there  is  money  to  be  made  in  those  countries 
Sftill,  if  the  right  people  set  about  it  in  the  right  way. 
But  we  suspect  that  the  right  people  are  seldom  found  among 


foreigners,  and  Englishmen  especially  are  exceedingly  unlfeely  to 
go  to  work  iu  the  right  way.  Capitalists  combining  in  alliance 
with  untivo  money  may  have  a  certain  success,  as  is  proved  in 
the  case  of  the  thriving  Anglo-lirazilian  Companies.  But  even 
these  •  Companies,  notwitlislanding  tlie  support  and  advice  off 
native  partners,  have  had  their  troubles  in  tliu  beginning  of  their 
enterprises  almost  without  exception.  They  have  been  constrained 
to  vindicate  their  claims  and  the  terms  of  their  concessions  by  aid 
of  the  cumbrous  machinery  of  native  law  courts,  and  they  have 
often  found  themselves  positively  hampered  by  the  acceptance  of 
Government  guarantees.  It  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the 
chances  of  an  individual  are  worse  than  dubious,  even  though  he 
may  have  money,  energy,  ability, and  connexion.  What,  then,  must 
be  tlie  probable  fate  of  the  ignorant  aud  lielpless  emigrant  who 
signs  away  his  freedom  of  action,  and  places  himself  at  the  mercy 
of  those  local  authorities  or  native  employers  who  consider  him 
only  in  so  far  as  he  is  likely  to  serve  their  purposes  ?  We  have 
little  reason  to  be  surprised  at  the  complaints  which  have 
recently  made  their  way  into  the  papers,  which  have  been 
ventilated  in  Parliament,  which  have  been  endorsed  by  several 
of  our  diplomatic  agents,  aud  whose  substantial  truth  has  been 
admitted  by  the  chief  of  the  Foreign  Olfice.  For  years  past 
we  have  heard  pitiful  tales  of  disappointment  and  suffering, 
which  have  beeu  severely  commented  on  at  the  time,  only  in 
the  course  of  things  to  be  speedily  forgotten.  It  is  somewhat 
of  a  coincidence,  however,  that  in  three  successive  days  charges 
should  have  been  brought  successively  against  the  treatment 
of  English  emigrants  in  three  separate  South  American  States. 
In  the  Times  of  February  14  there  appeared  a  document  pro- 
mulgated officially  by  the  Emigration  Commissioners,  by  deeire  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  It  states  by  way  of  pre- 
amble that,  iu  spite  of  official  warning  given  in  last  Octooer, 
emigration  has  been  still  going  on  to  Paraguay.  It  proceeds  to 
state  that  the  emigrants  who  went  out  iu  October  found  that 
the  promises  made  to  them  had  been  broken,  and  that  no  arrange- 
ments whatever  had  been  made  for  their  reception.  They  were 
detained,  half  starved,  and  left  shelterless.  It  is  asserted  further  that 
the  climate  of  the  place  of  their  destination  is  utterly  unsuited  to 
English  constitutions.  The  summer  heats  are  so  intense  that  field 
labour  becomes  impossible ;  the  only  productions  that  can  be 
grown  .are  precisely  those  to  which  English  labourers  are  .alto- 
gether unaccustomed,  while  the  country  is  in  a  chronic  state  of  dis- 
turb.ance,  and  there  is  security  neither  for  life  nor  property.  The 
Times  of  the  following  day  devotes  an  .article  to  emigration  to  La 
Plata,  which  gives  a  picture  very  similar  to  the  highly  repulsive 
one  which  the  Emigration  Commissioners  had  drawn  of  Paraguay. 
It  appears  that  Mr.  Macdonell,  our  charge  d'affaires  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  presumably  a  dispassionate  witness,  has  written  so  strongly 
.and  frankly  on  the  matter  th.at,  should  his  despatch  be  made 
public,  he  "  is  prepared  to  encounter  a  storm  of  obloquy  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  throughout  the  Argentine  Republic."  He  considers 
that  neither  sheep -farming,  cattle-f.arming,  agriculture,  mining, 
nor  commerce  presents  openings  to  tempt  emigrants.  The  protec- 
tive financial  policy  of  America  has  depressed  the  wool  trade ;  the 
Gu.achos  are  superior  to  any  Englishmen  as  what  the  Austr.alians 
call  stockmen,  and  thus  have  the  call  of  the  cattle-market;  the 
soil  is  rich,  but  the  climate  is  treacherous;  in  rearing  cereals  you 
can  only  count  on  one  good  se.ason  out  of  five;  while  in  mining 
industry  .and  commerce  local  circumstances  are  likely  to  give 
native  competitors  the  advantage  of  you.  Finally,  in  the 
Argentine  llepublic,  as  in  Par.aguay,  revolutions  are  the  rule, 
and  a  peaceful  aud  orderly  state  of  things  is  the  exception ; 
while,  so  far  .as  the  sanctity  of  life  is  concerned,  the  murder 
rate  there  rises  to  one  in  900,  as  against  one  in  170,000 
in  England.  Lastly,  on  Mond.ay  the  17th  Lord  Carn<arvon 
brought  the  case  of  some  Brazilian  emigrants  before  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  Lord  Grauville  thanked  him  for  drawing  attention  to 
the  subject.  A  knot  of  labouring  families  from  the  midland 
counties  h.ad  been  lured  out  to  Brazil  by  dazzling  official  pro- 
mises and  assur.ances.  They  had  been  promised  land  free  or 
extremely  cheap  ;  they  had  been  promised  houses  all  in  readiness 
for  them  ;  they  had  been  promised  fi-ee  and  speedy  transport  thither 
and  .abundance  of  good  food  on  the  journey.  Lord  Carnarvon 
quoted  au  advertisement  purporting  to  come  from  the  Brazilian 
Consul-Geueral  in  Liverpool,  which  offered  a  pecuniary  advance 
to  .any  intending  emigrant,  and  .an  allowance  at  the  rate  of  two 
shillings  a  day  while  waiting  for  his  first  year's  crops  to  come  to 
maturity.  It  is  alleged  that  the  emigrants  who  responded  to  these 
tenipting  offers  received  neither  money  nor  houses,  and  very  little 
food.  They  had  to  sleep  on  the  damp  ground,  were  brought  to 
the  brink  "of  starv.ation,  if  they  were  not  forced  over  it,  and  it 
may  be  assumed  that  death  aud  disease  made  mekancholy  rav.ages 
among  them. 

We  presume  that,  coming  to  us  on  authority  apparently  so  un- 
impeachable, we  may  accept  these  sad  stories  as  strictly  true  in  the 
main.  If  so,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  . one  who  chances  to  have  the 
oar  of  such  labouring  men  as  .are  likely  to  be  deluded  to  represent 
the  facts  to  them  as  they  really  are.  The  invitations  are  made 
sufficiently  seductive,  and  if  they  have  not  met  with  more  general 
acceptance,  it  can  be  owing  only  to  that  conservative  clinging  to 
familiar  scenes  which  is  so  strong  in  the  rural  districts,  or  to 
a  no  less  natural  preference  for  settling  among  people  of  one's 
own  speech  .and  blood.  What  can  be  more  seductive  to  a 
labourer  toiling  in  all  weathers  from  morning  to  night,  struggling 
along  on  low  w.ages  and  the  occasional  help  of  a  parish 
allowance,  than  the  prospect  of  settling  on  a  little  property  of 
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his  own  in.  a  superb  climate,  and  on  a  soil  where  everything 
grows  spontaneously  or  for  the  scratching  ?  He  is  to  fold  his 
hands  while  his  crops  are  growing,  to  fare  sumptuously  on  two 
shillings  a  day,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  give  himself 
over  to  the  serene  enjoj^ment  of  idleness.  What  can  he  more  dis- 
enchanting than  the  reality  ?  In  the  first  place,  on  disembarking 
in  the  land  of  promise,  he  finds  that  his  ships  have  been  burned 
behind  him  and  his  retreat  cut  off.  There  he  is  for  good 
or  for  evil,  as  much  a  serf  of  the  soil  or  a  slave  of  the  country, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  any  Guiana  cooly  or  Queensland 
Polynesian.  He  is  in  debt  for  his  free  passage-money,  as  for  any 
subsequent  pecuniary  advance,  supposing  he  has  obtained  one. 
Is  he  in  a  position  to  appeal  to  the  courts  of  the  strange  country 
against  the  contractor  to  whom  he  is  bound,  or  is  his  appeal  likelj' 
to  help  him  much.P  He  knows  no  word  of  the  language;  he 
cannot  even  ask  for  bread  or  money  in  the  speech  of  the  people 
among  whpm  he  is  cast.  If  he  is  to  live  at  all,  he  has  to  bestir 
himself  and  try  to  work  in  a  climate  where  we  are  told  that  work 
in  summer  is  phj'sically  impossible  for  his  constitution.  He  may 
have  to  sleep  shelterless  till  he  builds  his  own  hut,  in  a  country 
where  fever  is  rife,  and  where  the  very  atmosphere  often  seems 
tainted.  In  that  La  Plata  and  Paraguay  country  the  most  trifling 
scratch  is  apt  to  turn  to  a  festering  wound,  and  if  once  the  blood 
fairly  heats,  sarsaparilla  will  do  little  for  you.  If  you  attempt 
to  cultivate  the  fertile  soil  which  breeds  fevers  so  freely,  you 
■will  find  your  crops  fail  four  seasons  out  of  five — that  is  to 
say,  if  you  are  wise  enough  to  confine  your  attention  to  the  only 
Mnd  of  agriculture  which  you  have  been  used  to.  The  lawless 
semi-savages  around  you  dislike  you  as  an  intruder  and  detest 
you  as  a  heretic.  Your  property  may  be  safe,  for  the  excellent 
reason  which  encourages  the  penniless  traveller  to  sing  in  presence 
of  banditti ;  but  in  a  country  where  the  murder  rate  is  one  in 
nine  hundred,  we  may  be  sure  that  a  due  proportion  of  crimes  will 
be  committed  upon  people  who  have  no  friends  and  jjlenty  of  ill- 
wishers.  We  do  not  think  that  any  one  who  has  read  the  state- 
ments to  which  we  have  referred  will  say  we  have  exaggerated 
the  prospects  of  the  humble  emigrant  to  South  America.  We  can 
only  repeat  the  expression  of  our  hope  that  every  possible  pub- 
licity will  be  yireu  to  disclosures  which  possibly  may  save  some 
ignorant  victims  from  chasing  an  ignis  fatuus  across  the  Atlantic  to 
their  own  destruction.  It  may  be  a  long  voyage  round  the  world 
to  the  antipodes,  but  those  who  make  it  will  at  least  find  an 
English  home  and  English  laws  awaiting  them  at  their  destination; 
and  New  Zealand  is  just  now  suffering  from  a  labour  famine. 
Emigration  to  Canada,  as  we  know,  means  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  emigration  to  the  United  States ;  but  if  our  people  believe 
they  can  better  themselves  there,  v^e  must  not  grudge  to  the 
great  and  growing  Republic  citizens  whom  we  may  be  sorry  to 
part  with.  It  is  plainly  our  first  duty  to  give  the  best  advice  in 
our  power  to  those  who  are  determined  to  leave  us  if  they  can  find 
the  means ;  and  we  trust  that  our  labourers  in  future  may  find 
better  advisers  than  the  agents  who  have  been  recruiting  for  the 
South  American  States. 


PORTUGUESE  ENGLISH. 

IT  is  no  doubt  improving  to  us  all,  as  individuals,  now  and  then 
"  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us  "  ;  and  candid  friends  are 
seldom  wanting  to  altbrd  the  occasional  opportunity.  But  when 
the  mirror  is  to  be  held  up  to  us  in  our  national  capacity,  it  is 
perhaps  too  sanguine  to  assume  that  the  process  will  be  equally 
beneficial.  When  one  nation  turns  its  attention  to  the  habits,  or 
customs,  or  institutions,  or  language  of  another,  distance  may  or 
may  not  lend  enchantment  to  the  view,  .according  to  the  pre- 
existing mood  and  sympathies  of  the  observer ;  but  it  is  pretty 
sure  in  most  cases  to  produce  distortion  and  misconception.  We 
have  all  been  familiar  from  boyhood  with  the  sublime  caricature 
which  in  the  ordinary  French  imagination  fills  the  place  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  I>ondon  ;  he  moves  .about  with  a  more  tlian 
Orient.al  splendour  in  his  personal  .adornments,  he  is  weighted  to 
the^ground-  with  cares  of  State,  he  is  the  more  than  Mascenas  of 
his  sovereign.  We  know  also  that  these,  among  numberless 
other  Engli.sh  facts,  are  familiar  to  the  French  mind — tliat  the 
Prince  of  W.ales  is  Hereditary  Grand  Master  of  the  Chamber  of 
Peers;  that  an  impenetrablo  mist  covers  these  islands  from 
January  i  to  Deceuiher  3 1  in  e.ach  year;  and  th.at,  many  long 
ye.are  ago,  we  were  favoured  with  a  great  national  bard,  our  poet 
of  poets,  whose  name  was  the  "  divnie  Williams."  We  smile  at 
these  inaccuracifs,  anil  make  up  our  minds  that  a  few  more  years 
of  International  I'ixhibitions  and  extended  Continental  travel  will 
supply  the  requisite!  correction.  There  is,  however,  ro.ason  to 
believe  that,  piiinliiUy  wide  of  the  mark  ns  Franco  may  yet  bo 
with  refcn  nci;  to  our  general  characteristics,  she  is  novcrthelesa 
accuracy  itMtfll  wln'n  compared  with  some  other  nations  of  JOurope. 
We  are  the  more  disposeid  to  entertain  this  fear  from  having 
recently  studied  a  very  can'Tul  and  painstaking  little  volume, 
designed  to  furinliarizo  the  Portuguese  nation  in  general,  and  its 
youth  in  particular,  with  tlio  most  idiomatic  twists  and  turns  in 
our  national  speech.  Now  wo  arc  all  aware  that  the  language  of 
a  nation  is  very  closely  intertwined  indeed  with  its  institutions 
and  its  corpomto  lifn.  Tliis  must  !»!  so  from  tho  very  nature  of 
the  case;  Hiid  the  bare  idea  of  a  traveller  attempting  to  investi- 
gate on  tlie  spot  tho  social  or  political  nnu  liiiicry  of  a  country 
without  a  i'airly  wcholariiko  cominuiid  of  its  language  is  justly 
hrld  to  lie  all  ah-iii ilily.    Wo  are  Ihtis  forced  to  believe  that  to 


see  ourselves  as  the  Portuguese  see  us — their  knowledge  of  our- 
selves being  inferred  from  their  knowledge  of  our  language — 
might  be  an  extremely  odd  diversion,  but  would  scarcely  bring 
solid  instruction  or  salutary  correction  with  it. 

We  must  begin  our  extracts  by  observing  that  the  author  of  the 
work  before  us  holds  a  mean  opinion  of  his  predecessors  in  the 
same  line.  They  have,  he  thinks,  been  careless  in  the  extreme ; 
it  was  therefore  certain  that  their  works  would  be  imperfect  ia 
style ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  th,at  the  printers  did  not  do  their 
duty.  Perhaps  we  had  better  just  say  that  the  words  "  to  say 
nothing  of  have  inadvertently  got  mixed  up  in  the  Portuguese 
writer's  mind  with  the  phrfise  "  in  spite  of."  Now  let  us  hear 
him  tell  his  own  tale : — 

It  was  resulting  from  that  corelessness  to  rest  these  works  fall  of  imper- 
fections of  style :  in  spite  of  the  inlinite  typographical  faults  which  sometimes- 
invert  the  sense  of  the  periods. 

In  the  author's  own  work  these  faults  and  imperfections  have  been 
happily  avoided  ;  and  he  confidently  anticipates  public  approbation 
in  the  following  extract.  We  shall  do  well  to  .announce  before- 
hand that  genders,  which  in  English  nouns  are  almost  non-exist- 
ent, are  by  the  large-hearted  Portuguese  author  used  with  a 
pleasing  liberality  of  conception  ;  and  that  "  who  "  is  employed 
for  "  that ''  with  the  same  venial  inaccuracy  with  which  an  Eng- 
lish writer  might,  when  using  the  French  Language,  write  "qui,'^ 
by  a  slip  of  the  pen,  in  place  of  "  que  " : — 

We  expoct  then,  who  the  little  book  (for  the  c.nre  what  we  wrote  him,  and 
for  her  typographical  correction),  may  be  worth  the  acceptation  of  the 
studious  persuDs,  and  especially  of  the  youth,  at  which  we  dedicate  liim  par- 
ticularly. 

Let  us  now  see  how  we  strike  the  Portuguese  observer  in  our 
emiuentl)'  national  character  as  lovers  of  field  sports.  Here,  if 
anywhere,  we  are  at  home  ;  and  here,  if  anywhere,  we  should  be 
a  little  annoyed  to  find  ourselves  misconstrued.  Well,  Language 
may  not  be  everything ;  but  we  have  a  serious  misgiving  as  to 
whether  the  framer  of  the  following  sentences  would  be  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place  when  he  came  to  interpret  our 
w.ays  and  doings  to  his  fellow-countrymen.  Let  us  hear  him 
speak  as  be  thinks  that  we  speak : — 

Load  ours  guns. 

Look  a  hare  ^\^ho  run !  Let  do  him  to  pursue  for  the  hounds  !  It  go- 
one'self  in  the  ploughed  land  ! 

On  a  careful  collation  of  this  last  phrase  with  the  Portuguese 
original,  which  is  printed  vis-a-vis,  a  glimmering  of  the  intended 
signification  becomes  apparent.  The  translator  was  racking  his 
brains  lor  the  idiomatic  expression  "  to  go  it " ;  and,  having 
me.ant  to  s.ay  "  how  he  is  going  it  over  the  ploughed  Land,"  he 
produced  the  quoted  phrase  as  the  result.  We  may  append  a  few 
more  remarks  made  by  the  sportsmen  :— 

I  have  put  down  killed. 
This,  in  the  purest  English  is,  it  seems,  the  same  as  if  a  man 
should  s.ay,  "  1  have  knocked  him  over."     The  next  gentleman  is 
not  so  fortunate  : — 

Me,  I  have  failed  it ;  niy  gun  have  miss  iixe. 
Later  in  their  conversation  his  thoughts  glance  with  a  genuine 
sportsmanlike  transition  from  the  field  to  the  kitchen : — 

If  we  kill  nothing,  we  will  have  not  any  venison.  I  do  flatter  mc  to  bring 
at  my  cook  at  least  a  wild  boar  head. 

If  Archbishop  Trench  h.as  not  written  in  vain,  it  will  be  gene- 
riilly  .admitted  that  the  proverbs  of  a  nation  are  sure  to  convey  a 
good  de.al  of  its  vital  movement  in  things  which  concern  the 
heart  and  the  intellect.  Nor  h.as  this  truth  escaped  the  framer  of 
the  very  compendious  h.andbook  which  we  are  now  admiiiag. 
Page  after  page  of  proverbs  he  has  given  us — proverbs  not  of  the 
exclusive  and  peculi.ar,  but  of  the  cosmopolitan  and  universal 
class,  like  "Quot  homines,  tot  sententite  "  in  the  ancient  world^ 
and  "  A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss  "  in  the  modern.  We  sub- 
join a  few  specimen  quotations. — 

So  many  heads  so  much  opinions. 

The  necessity  don't  know  the  low. 

Every  one  for  him,  and  God  for  all. 

Tlie  stone  as  roll  not  heap  up  not  foam. 

Help  thy,  that  (Jod  will  aid  thee. 

Spoken  of  the  wolf,  one  see  the  tail. 

In  the  country  of  blinds,  the  oneeyed  men  are  kings. 

It  is,  as  we  all  know,  our  pleasing  duty  to  inquire,  ever  and  nnon, 
after  tho  health  of  a  friend's  wife  when  she  has  recently  been 
placed  in  an  interesting  situ.ation.  This  is  all  very  proper,  and  all 
very  natural ;  we  expect  tho  sort  of  answer  that  almost  invariably 
comes;  our  friend  accepts  the  attention,  and  both  motlier  and 
child  are  fcnlunately  doing  well.  But  this  is  not  to  see  ourselves 
as  the  Portuguese  are  intended  to  see  us.  lly  them  we  are  sup- 
posed to  put  the  question  and  answer  in  the  following  shape  : — 

Your  wife  is  it  brougted  to  bed  ? 
Yes,  sir,  and  too  fortunately. 

Now,  considering  tlio  high  price  of  coals,  and  the  very  decided 
increase  in  our  population,  we  cannot  avoid  the  prophetic  warning 
that  some  Hinitleian  omeiidator  will  by  and  by  make  his  appear- 
ance, and  that  he  will  eUcctu  considerable  alteration  in  the  answer 
to  this  friendly  question.  It  may  bo  quite  true  that  "  too  foitu- 
naiely  "  (as  it  stands)  is  inteiuled  to  express  a  com]ih'to  and 
hapjiy  satisfaction  at  the  manner  in  which  tlio  crisis  has  been 
pas.sed ;  but  our  Hentley  of  the  future  will  know  better;  he 
will  divine  that  tho  happy  father  is  in  reality  lamenting  his  ill- 
destiny  in  the  advent  of  twins;  ho  will  say  that  "too"  must 
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have  been  written  "two"  in  the  original  MS.;  and  that,  in 
accordance  with  a  frequently  recurring  lacuna,  "  jwfortunately  " 
should  be  restored  for  "  fortunately  "  ;  so  that  the  entire  rejoinder 
will  stand,  "  Yes,  she  is ;  and,  worse  luck,  there  are  twins  this 
time." 

The  following  is  the  usual  language  of  Englishmen  when  they 
Are  playing  at  cards : — 

That  bad  game,  there  is  not  a  trump. 

What  is  to  play  ? 

It  is  madam. 

Play,  if  yon  please. 

The  heart's  aces. 

I  cut. 

Trump. 

I  have  no  it,  I  have  it. 

I  am  verj-  unhappy  ;  alwes  I  lose. 

This  time,  I  have  a  great  deal  pack. 

Our  doctors,  as  we  very  well  know,  do  not  invariably  follow 
their  own  prescriptions.  On  this  head  the  Portuguese  compiler  has 
a  good  story  to  teU,  and  he  tells  it  in  his  own  idiomatic  way : — 

A  physician  eighty  years  of  age  had  enjoied  of  a  health  unalterable. 
Theirs  friends  did  him  of  it  compliments  every  days.  "  Mister  doctor,"  they 
said  to  him.  "you  are  admirable  man.  What  you  make  then  for  to  bear 
you  as  well ?  "  "I  shall  tell  you  it,  gentlemen,"  he  was  answere.l  them  : 
"and  I  exhort  you  in  same  time  at  to  follow  my  exemple.  I  live  of  the 
product  of  my  ordering,  without  take  any  remedy  who  I  command  to  my 
sicks." 

Let  us  select  two  more  instructive  narratives,  each  of  wbich  will 
in  its  own  way  illustrate  the  directness  of  conception  with  which 
the  Portuguese  mind  has  mastered  our  English  mode  of  expression. 
We  only  hope  that  ere  long  the  Portuguese  author  may  think  it 
advisable  to  familiarize  his  countrymen  with  our  national  debates 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  he  may  favour  us  with  the 
result : — 

A  judge  having  ordered  at  any  gendarms  to  arrest  a  criminal,  this,  con- 
ducted at  her  presence,  was  shamness  enough  for  to  tell  him  that  he  was 
semed  to  Pilatus. 

The  judge  was  answered  him,  "  Condemning  so  great  rogue  as  thee,  I 
shall  not  ijave  at  less  to  wash  my  hands." 

It  will  be  scarcely  necessary,  perhaps,  to  observe  that,  "  ordered 
at "  means  "  ordered,"  that  "  any  "  means  "  some,"  and  that  "  was 
semed  to"  means  ''was  lik-e."  There  is  almost  a  Chaucerian 
complexion  about  this  last  construction.  We  will  wind  up  with 
one  more  anecdote : — 

A  patrol  had  meeted  during  the  night  a  individual  what  had  carried  a 
wine  bottle.  This  having  asked  wliat  he  had  under  her  cloak,  he  answered 
jesting,  '•  A  pouiard."  "  We  will  look  it,"  replied  the  others.  Our  man 
present  imraediatelj-  her  bottle.  These  had  taked  possession  of  it,  and  they 
had  given  back  it  empty,  telling  "  Here,  as  thou  art  one  of  our  friends,  we 
deliver  the  scabbard." 


THE  THEATRES. 

IT  was  no  objection  to  a  piece  lately  performed  at  the 
Globe  Theatre  that  the  title  was  borrowed  from  a  poem  of 
Tennyson  which  was  quoted  in  the  course  of  it.  If  the  words 
Tears !  idle  tears !  "  appearing  in  the  playbill  attracted  a  single 
visitor  to  the  house,  so  much  the  better,  although  they  are  curi- 
ously inappropriate  to  a  piece  of  avowed  French  extraction.  A 
"  romantic  legend  "  has  been  produced  within  the  last  few  days, 
called  Oriana,  and  as  Tennyson's  ballad  of  that  name  would  be 
wholly  inapplicable  to  the  character  and  situation  of  the  heroine,  one 
naturally  expected  that  it  would  be  quoted  before  the  curtain  fell. 
The  name  Oriana  is  pretty  and  uncommon.  There  are,  we  believe, 
some  living  persons  who  bear  it,  and  possibly  its  appearance  in 
theatrical  advertisements  may  procure  for  it  an  introduction  to  bap- 
tismal registers.  Fashion  prevails  at  the  font  as  well  as  everywhere 
else  when  women  are  implicated,  and  as  regards  names  for  girls  alittle 
novelty  would  be  desirable,  as  will  be  admitted  by  every  one  who 
has  happened  to  encounter  "  Ada  "  in  the  kitchen  or  "  Florence  " 
wielding  a  brush  upon  the  stairs.  We  therefore  hope  that  the 
example  of  Mr.  Albery  will  be  followed  by  other  parents,  especially 
as  the  renaark  that  a  rose  called  by  some  other  name  would  smell 
as  sweet  is  undeniably  true  in  the  case  where  the  rose  takes  the 
name  of  "  Oriana."  It  is  perhaps  sui-piising  that,  although  this 
name  has  now  been  adopted  on  the  stage,  the  character  to  which 
it  properly  belongs  has  never  tempted  any  actress  in  recent  years. 
The  play  of  the  Kniijht  of  Malta  would  perhaps  prove  incapable 
of  adaptation  to  the  modern  stage,  but  there  is  much  in  the  cha- 
racter and  situation  of  the  heroine  that  might  tempt  an  enter- 
prising manager.  A  "  conventicle  "  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John, 
in  the  Palace  of  the  Grand  Master  at  Malta,  would  be 
just  the  sort  of  scene  that  would  bear  any  quantity  of 
embellishment.  Oriana,  the  sister  of  the  Grand  Master,  is 
seated  in  a  gallery.  It  is  proposed  to  confer  knighthood  upon 
a  noble  Italian,  Miranda,  before  sending  him  on  an  expedition 
against  the  Turks.  lJut  Miranda  asks  time  for  consideration 
before  taking  upon  himself  that  honour,  for  which  not  only 
modesty,  but  his  love  for  Oriana,  makes  him  doubt  his  fitness.  Ilis 
parting  words  show  the  condition  of  his  heart : — 

Gracious  mi.stress — 
Oh,  that  auspicious  smile  doth  arm  your  soldier  ! 
Who  flights  for  those  eyes  and  this  sacred  cross 
Can  neither  meet  sad  accident  nor  loss. 

And  her  answer  proves  that  she  is  not  insensible  of  his  love : — 
The  mighty  master  of  that  livery 
Conduct  thee  safely  to  these  eyes  again. 


No  sooner  is  Miranda  gone  than  another  aspirant  to  the  Order,  a 
Spaniard  of  equally  good  birth,  Gomera,  declares  that  the  same 
impediment  stands  in  his  way  : — 

I  am  in  love.    Laugh  not !    Though  Time  hath  set 

Some  wrinkles  in  tliis  face,  and  these  curl'd  locks 

Will  shortly  die  into  another  hue. 

Yet,  yet,  I  am  in  love.    I'faith,  you  smile. 

What  age,  what  sex,  or  what  profession, 

Divine  or  human,  from  the  man  that  cries 

For  alms  in  the  highway  to  liim  that  sings 

At  the  high  altar,  and  doth  sacrifice. 

Can  truly  saj'  he  knows  not  what  is  love  ? 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  whole  of  the  play  is  not  as  well  adapted  for 
family  reading  as  this  scene.  Ou  the  principle  that  les  absents  ont 
toujours  tort,  Miranda  is  put  aside  for  Gomera  when  the  Grand 
Master  declares  his  sister  shall  marry.  Hereupon  a  wicked  knight, 
a  Frenchman  named  Mountferrol,  having  a  -design  against  Oriana's 
person,  and  desiring  to  prevent  her  marriage  with  Gomera,  charges 
her  with  treason.  Gomera  challenges  Mountferrol,  and  a  regular 
trial  by  battle  is  appointed.  Oriana  dressed  in  white  goes  up  a 
scalFold  hung  with  black,  and  delivers  a  speech  beginning 

Thus  I  ascend  nearer,  I  hope,  to  Heaven — 
by  which  a  gifted  actress  might  make  an  indelible  impression  on 
her  audience.  Then  follows  the  combat,  in  which  Gomera  fights  as 
champion  of  Oriana  against  Miranda,  who  has  assumed  Mouut- 
ferrol's  arms.  In  the  result  Gomera  claims  the  lady  as  having 
won,  and  Miranda  claims  her  as  having  intentionally  lost  the 
fight.  The  Grand  Master  decides  that  Gomera  shall  marry  Oriana, 
and  that  Miranda  shall  be  wedded  to  the  Order.  The  subsequent 
part  of  the  play  is  hardly  ^uita"ble  to  modern  taste.  Miranda, 
although  he  accepts  the  Grand  Master's  decision,  cannot  wholly 
relinquish  bis  passion  for  Oriana,  and,  being  accidentally  thrown 
into  her  company,  an  impressive  scene  occurs  : — 

Sit,  brightest  Oriana '.  Is  it  sin 

Still  to  profess  I  love  you,  still  to  vow 

I  shall  do  ever  ? 

And  after  some  debate  she  answers  : — 

Jliranda's  deeds 
Have  been  as  wliite  as  Oriana's  fame, 
From  the  beginning  to  this  point  of  time ; 
And  shall  we  now  begin  to  stain  both  thus  ? 
Tliink  on  the  legend  which  we  too  shall  breed, 
Continuing  as  we  are,  for  chastest  dames 
And  boldest  soldiers  to  peruse  and  read — 
Ay,  and  read  through,  free  from  any  act 
To  cause  the  modest  cast  tlie  book  away, 
And  the  most  houour'd  captain  fold  it  up. 

We  certainly  prefer  this  old  legend  of  Oriana  to  the  new  one 
which  has  been  produced  at  the  Globe  Theatre.  Wherever  else 
Mr.  Albery  may  have  resorted  for  his  story,  he  is  certainly  guiltless 
of  any  inspiration  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  play.  Indeed 
the  effeminate  character  of  King  Raymond  is  as  far  as  possible 
removed  from  the  bold  types  of  vice  in  which  the  old  dramatists 
delighted.  It  may  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  author  and  partly  to 
the  actor  that  we  feel  convinced  that  it  can  matter  only  in  the 
smallest  possible  degree  whether  the  King  or  the  Queen  wearing 
the  King's  armour  leads  the  lioyal  troops.  It  would  be  unfortu- 
nate if  an  actor  capable  of  better  things  should  become 
identified  with  a  class  of  character  which  no  skill  in  delinea- 
tion could  preserve  from  liability  to  contempt.  The  attempt 
of  Mr.  Albery  in  an  entirely  new  line  commands  rather 
sympathy  than  applause.  In  spite  of  all  that  can  be  said 
in  praise  of  Oriana,  its  permanent  success  is  doubtful.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  an  undeniable  novelty,  and  is  well  acted  and 
prettily  put  upon  the  stage.  If  the  author  had  designedly  made 
a  story  which  goes  back  to  the  age  of  fairies  a  vehicle  for  satire 
on  modern  life,  he  would  probably  have  more  fully  elaborated  the 
character  of  the  demagogue  Oxeye.  But  his  work  is  very  good 
as  far  as  it  goes.  There  is  much  natural  humour  in  the  rustic 
maid  of  mature  years,  Chloe,  who  is  willing  to  marry  a  king,  but 
would  like  a  monarch  of  domestic  habits  who  would  clean  him- 
self and  put  on  his  crown  when  he  conies  home  from  work.  There 
are  many  pretty  lines  effectively  delivered  in  this  play,  but  the 
whole  result  is  somewhat  disappointing,  and  we  should  think  that 
the  promise  of  Mr.  Montague's  reappearance  in  Tears!  idle  Tears! 
is  likely  at  no  distant  period  to  be  fulfilled.  No  doubt  the  groups 
and  accessories  of  Oriana  are  pretty,  but  if  you  come  to  that 
Bahil  and  Bijou  must  have  nearly  killed  any  theatre  that  would 
depend  upon  that  prettiness  which  appeals  merely  to  the  eye.  The 
diversions  of  King  Ilayniond  in  the  forest  rather  remind  one  of 
those  Eastern  princes  who  are  said  to  divide  their  time  between 
dancing-girls  and  narcotics. 

It  is  said  that  any  form  of  advertisement  is  useful  to  a  theatre, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  that  most  expensive  form  of  advertise- 
ment, a  trial  in  a  court  of  law,  will  be  found  proportionately 
profitable.  A  good  while  ago  it  was  rumoured  at  the  West  End 
of  London  that  one  of  the  best  things  out  was  Genevieve  dc  Brahant 
at  the  Philharmonic  Theatre.  Thereupon  arose  the  question, 
"  Where  is  the  Philharmonic  Theatre  ?  "  and  vague  suggestions  to 
coachmen  to  steer  a  north-east  course  were  the  answer.  Glimpses 
of  an  unknown  world  have  been  obtained  by  visitors  to  the  Cattle 
Show,  and  it  would  appear  that  this  theatre  is  regarded  by  some  of 
those  who  know  it  best  as  being  as  distant  from  the  Strand  as 
Ancient  Britain  was  from  Rome.  We  believe  that  adventurous  resi- 
dents in  the  Temple  have  been  known  to  go  in  cabs  to  the  Philhar- 
monic Theatre  and  to  returnjbutarecentdiscussiou  makes  it  doubtful 
whether  there  is  any  postal  or  newspaper  intercourse  between  the 
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two  neighbourlioods.  It  has  been  stated  that  a  principal  per- 
former at  the  Philharmonic  having  ceased,  on  medical  certificate, 
to  appear,  the  interval  of  leisure  thus  obtained  was  utilized  for  an 
appearance  at  the  Gaiety.  The  proprietor,  having  closed  his  house, 
would  have  been  able  to  devote  his  leisure  to  the  perusal  of  a  very 
interesting  book  called  Other  Worlds  than  Ours.  He  was  assured 
that  it  was  a  good  thing  for  him  that  his  principal  performer 
should  appear  at  another  house,  but  he  perhaps  had  a  lingering 
idea  that  it  would  be  a  better  thing  for  him  to  keep  that  per- 
former at  his  own  house.  There  has  been  another  recent  trial  in 
which  a  performance  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre  was  the  subject  of 
discussion,  and  some  remarks  which  we  made  upon  it  have  pro- 
duced a  letter  from  Mr.  John  Hollingshead,  the  manager,  of  which 
the  mateiial  part  is  as  follows  : — 

As  long  as  the  Government  burdens  me  with  a  Lord  Chamberlain,  I  must 
decline  to  take  any  raov;d  responsibility  ia  connexion  ■with  the  pla3"s  pro- 
duced at  my_ theatre.  I  paid  two  guineas,  the  official  tee,  to  the  Official 
Censor  of  plavs  for  his  official  certificate  of  purity  as  regards  Shilti/ 
Shall)/. 

It  is  a  comfort  to  be  able  to  lay  the  blame,  if  there  be  any, 
for  the  language  of  this  play  upon  so  broad  a  back  as 
that  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  It  is  possible  that  the  Official 
Censor  may  not  be  quite  as  keenly  alive  to  the  possibility 
of  words  being  taken  in  a  double  sense  as  are  some  fre- 
quenters of  theatres.  It  is  possible  also  that  words  which  on 
paper  look  harmless  may  be  made  disagreeably  signilicant  by  the 
manner  of  tlieir  delivery.  It  was  said  that  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain entertained  the  idea  of  prohibiting  JVos  Intimes,  but,  being 
persuaded  to  go  and  see  it  himself,  he  found  nothing  but  the 
strictest  propriety  in  the  perfoyiiance.  It  was  also  said  that 
the  actors  were  aware  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  was  coming.  We 
.■■hould  have  thought  that  the  Official  Censor  was  intended  as  a  pro- 
tection to  the  public,  but  that  the  public  had  still  the  right  of  taking 
care,  to  the  best  of  their  power,  of  themselves.  However,  division 
of  labour  is  the  secret  of  effective  work.  The  manager  does  his 
business,  and  expects  the  Official  Censor  to  do  his.  Morality  is 
not  in  the  managerial  department. 


REVIEWS. 


GEORGE  SAVILE,  MARQUIS  OF  HALIFAX.* 

HISTORY  lias  done  ample  justice  to  the  Marquis  of  Halifax 
as  a  statesman  and  as  a  speaker.  His  critical  faculty  and 
temperate  genius  recommended  him  to  Hume.  His  literary 
accomplishments  and  the  practicality  of  his  politics  made  him  a 
favourite  of  Macaulay.  The  great  fame  of  his  gladiatorial  triumph 
over  Shaftesburjr,  when  he  caused  the  rejection  of  the  Exclusion 
Bill  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  1680,  has  created  an  exaggerated 
impression  of  his  oratory  ;  for  he  was  rather  an  able,  witty,  and 
ingenious  dialectician  than  a  moving  orator.  But  his  literary 
productions  have  met  with  undeserved  and  surprising  neglect. 
Macaulay,  who  may  be  too  partial  to  him  as  a  politician,  has  not 
overrated  his  literary  powers  in  saying  that "  his  political  tracts  well 
deserve  to  be  studied  for  their  literary  merits,  and  fully  entitle 
him  to  a  place  among  English  classics."  There  has  never  been  a 
collected  edition  of  his  writings,  which  are  anytliing  but  volu- 
minous. We  read  in  one  of  the  lately  published  letters  of 
a  young  politician  of  promise,  snatched  away  at  the  beginning 
of  a  hopeful  career  (Mr.  Edward  Denison),  that,  wishing  to  study 
Halifax,  for  whom  Macaulay  had  inspired  him  with  admir.ation, 
lie  had  "  long  sought  in  vain  to  get  hold  of  his  writings,  wliicli 
are  few  and  scarce."  Halifax  published  nothing  but  small  prose 
essays,  and  most  of  them  were  essays  on  political  subjects  of  the  day. 
But  the  political  subjects  which  he  chose  were  of  prime  importance, 
and  his  political  essays  are  always  far  above  the  level  of  party  pam- 
phlets, general  in  their  treatment  of  occasional  topics,  free  from 
jiassion  and  personality,  and  full  of  reason  and  of  wit.  They  are  the 
condensed  and  sparkling  productions  of  .an  accomplished  and 
thoughtful  man,  who  is  also  a  man  of  the  world  and  a  man  of  action. 
Ill  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Halifax  was  at  the  head 
uf  a  third  party,  which  stood  between  Whigs  and  Tories,  and 
which  was  nicknamed  Trimmer.  He  was  as  strong  as  Shaftesbury 
against  Popery,  but  ho  preferred  maintaining  the  regular  succession 
to  tiie  throne  witii  limitations  of  a  Popish  successor  to  exclusion  of 
the  Duke  of  York.  He  believed  as  strongly  as  Shaftesbury  in  Titus 
Gates;  but  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  evidence  against  Lord 
.Stall'urd,  and  he  voted  him  not  guilty.'In  hia  little  treatise,  "The 
Ch.'iracier  of  a  Trimmer,"  Halifax  took  up  in  pride  the  name 
thrown  at  him  in  di'rision,  and  vindicated  the  middle  way  pliilo- 
H'>phic!tlly,  historically,  and  practically.  "If  men  are  together  in 
a  boat,"  ho  snid,  "  and  one  jiart  of  the  company  would  weigh  it 
down  on  onf;  side,  nnotlier  would  make  it  lean  as  much  to  the 
c  ^ntrary,  it  happi'iis  there  is  a  third  ojjinion  of  those  who  conceive 
it  would  do  as  well  if  the  boat  went  even  without  endangering  the 
paweiigers."  His  uncle,  Sir  William  Coventry,  a  very  distiu- 
guiahcd  I'arliamcntary  man,  was  also  a  Trimmer,  and  gave  a 
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similar  account  of  his  party ;  to  Coventry,  indeed,  rumour  ascribed 
the  authorship  of  Halifax's  work ;  but  this  he  has  denied,  avowing 
himself  to  be  a  Trimmer  in  the  sense  of  "  one  who  would  sit 
upright,  and  not  overturn  the  boat  by  swaying  too  much  on  either 
side."  There  was  another  way  which  Halifax  adopted  of  justi- 
fying a  Trimmer  as  pursuing  the  h.appy  mean  between  two- 
extremes;  and  the  conclusion  of  the  treatise  has  been  para- 
phrased by  Macaulay  in  brilliant  sentences,  but  in  no  way- 
improved  : — 

Our  Trimmer  thinks  fit  to  conclude  with  these  assertions ;  that  our 
Climate  is  a  Trimmer  between  that  part  of  the  world  where  men  are  roasted, 
and  the  other  where  they  are  frozen  ;  that  our  Church  is  a  Trimmer  between 
the  phrenzy  of  Tlatonic  visions  and  the  lethargic  ignorance  of  Popish 
dreams;  that  our  Laws  are  Trimmers  between  the  excess  of  unbounded 
power  and  the  extravagance  of  liberty  not  enough  restrained ;  that  true 
Virtue  has  ever  been  thought  a  Trimmer,  and  to  have  its  dwelling  in  the 
middle  between  the  two  extremes;  that  even  God  Almighty  himself  is 
divided  between  his  two  great  Attributes,  his  Mercy  and  his  Justice.  In 
such  company  our  Trimmer  is  not  ashamed  of  his  name,  and  willingly  leaves 
to  the  bold  champions  of  either  extreme  the  honour  of  contending  with  no- 
less  adversaries  than  Nature,  Religion,  Prudence,  Humanity,  and  Common 
Sense. 

When  James  II.  ascended  the  throne  which  he  owed  to  Halifax, 
he  began  by  humiliating  his  benefactor,  and  soon  rudely  dismissed 
him  from  office.  Though  Halifax  had  turned  the  scale  against 
the  Exclusion  Bill,  he  was  firm  against  Popery  and  arbitrary 
government.  James  early  made  known  his  intention  of  obtaining 
the  repeal  of  all  tests  and  penal  laws  against  Rom.an  Catholics, 
and,  if  he  could  not  obtain  the  repeal,  of  acting  as  if  they  were 
repealed.  In  James's  subsequent  endeavours  to  gain  his  end  by 
promising  compensation  or  "  an  equivalent "  to  Churchmen,  and. 
by  cajoling  the  Dissenters  into  coalition  with  the  Roman 
Catholics  against  the  Church,  Halifax  put  forth  his  literary  ener- 
gies in  two  consummately  skilful  tr.acts.  In  "  The  Anatomy  of  an. 
Equivalent ''  he  brought  wide  reasoning  and  large  illustration  to- 
bear  on  the  impossibility  of  treating  on  equal  terms  with  a  King 
or  securing  his  observance  of  a  treaty ;  and,  having  explained  what 
circumstances  were  necessary  for  making  a  good  bargain,  and  for 
ensuring  an  equivalent,  pithily  concluded  that,  "  where  distrust- 
ing may  be  the  cause  of  provoking  anger,  and  trusting  may  be  the 
cause  of  bringing  ruin,  the  choice  is  too  easy  to  need  being  ex- 
plained." Of  the  "  Letter  to  a  Dissenter,"  published  after  James's 
Proclamation  of  Indulgence,  published  anonymously,  and  at  first 
generally  attributed  to  Temple,  twenty  thousand  copies  are  said  to 
have  been  distributed  immediately  by  post.  The  effect  was  pro- 
digious in  rallying  the  Protestant  Dissenters  to  the  support  of  the 
law  and  contemptuous  rejection  of  benefits  offered,  not  injustice 
or  in  kindness,  but  to  aid  the  advancement  of  Popery.  But 
Halifax,  firmly  opposed  to  James's  policy  and  acts,  was  very  slow 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  William  and  revolution.  His  long  hesita- 
tion increased  his  power  when  he  at  last  threw  his  weight  intO' 
the  scale  against  James.  He  was  made  Speaker  of  the  Lords  in 
the  Convention  Parliament,  and  was  the  hero  of  the  Revolution, 
as  eight  years  before  he  had  been  the  hero  of  anti-exclusion.  To  him 
was  assigned  the  great  duty  of  tendering  the  crown  to  William 
and  ilaiy  in  the  name  of  all  the  Estates  of  England.  In  the 
formation  of  the  new  Administration  he  was  restored  to  the 
office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal.  For  nine  months  he  was  virtually  Prime 
Minister,  for  in  those  days  ostensible  Prime  Minister  there  was 
none.  Harassed  by  the  toils  and  cares  of  arduous  office,  having 
sustained  and  by  great  exertions  vanquished  a  bitter  persecu- 
tion in  Parliament,  borne  down  also  by  private  sorrows 
(for  he  had  lately  lost  in  quick  succession  two  sons, 
and  he  was  the  tenderest  of  fathers),  he  retired  in  October 
1689  from  his  post  of  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
soon  after  resigned  the  Privy  Seal.  For  his  wise  and  well- 
balanced  mind  power  and  dignities  had  never  had  engrossing 
charms ;  greatness  had  .always  followed,  rather  than  been  sought 
by,  him ;  and  the  exercise  of  his  fine  intellectual  faculties  supplied 
diversion  and  employment  in  quiet  retreat  at  his  loved  estate  o£ 
RuHord.  He  remained  a  diligent  observer  of  political  events,  and 
his  pen  was  from  time  to  time  employed  on  politics.  On  the  "eve 
of  the  general  election  of  1690  he  issued  his  "  Cautions  for  the 
Choice  of  Members  in  Parliament";  they  are  admirably  terse 
and  witty.  jVaval  disasters  and  Admiralty  mismanagement, 
the  frequent  subjects  of  Parliamentary  debates,  provoked  him  into- 
writing  "  A  New  Draught  of  a  Model  at  Sea,"  in  which  he 
strongly  argued  for  Tarpaulins  against  gentlemen  as  oflicers — men. 
bred  to  the  sea  and  trained  by  service  against  persons  of  quality 
who  went  in  for  amusement  and  for  profit.  An  extract  from  this 
little  treatise  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  wit  and  wisdom  and 
apophthegmatic  manner  of  his  political  essays: — 

Mankind  naturally  swollcth  Against  favour  and  partiality;  their  belief 
of  their  own  merit  maketh  men  olycct  them  to  a  prosiicrous  competitor,, 
even  wlicu  there  is  no  pretence  for  it ;  but  when  there  is  the  lea.st  handlo 
oIlcK'd,  to  be  .sure  it  will  be  taken.  So  in  this  ea.'ic,  when  a  gentleman  ia 
lirelirred  at  sea,  the  Tarpaulin  is  very  apt  to  impute  it  to  friend  or  favour; 
but  if  that  goiitlciiian  hath  before  his  ]irefornuiit  pas.-^ed  through  all  the 
steps  wliicli  lead  to  it,  that  ho  snulleth  a.s  niueli  of  pitch  and  tar  as  thus» 
that,  we  re  swailillid  iu  sail  clolli,  his  having  an  escutcheon  will  be  .so  far- 
from  doing  him  liarni  that  it  will  set  him  upmi  tlic  advantage  ground  ;  it 
will  draw  a  real  resiu'ct  to  his  quality  when  so  siipiiorled,  and  give  him  aa 
inlhii  nce  and  authority  inlinitcly  superior  to  that  which  the  mere  seaman 
can  ever  pretend  to. 

When  a  geiitlcinan  hath  learned  how  to  obey,  ho  will  grow  very  much 
litter  to  (•(immand  ;  his  own  memory  will  ailvise  him  not  to  iiillict  too 
rigorous  iMini.-^him  nts.  He  will  better  resist  the  temptations  of  authority, 
wliich  are  great,  when  he  rcllectoth  how  niiich  he  liaih  atotlier  times  wished 
it  might  he  gently  exercised,  when  he  was  liable  to  the  rigour  of  it. 

When  the  undistinguished  diMii)line  of  u  ship  hutU  taiucd  the  youn(; 
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mastership,  which  ia  apt  to  arise  from  a  gentleman's  birth  and  education, 
he  then  groweth  proud  in  the  right  place,  and  valucth  himself  first  upon 
knowing  his  duty,  and  then  upon  doing  it. 

To  expect  that  quality  alone  should  %vaftmen  up  into  places  and  employ- 
ments is  as  unreasonable  as  to  think  that  a  ship,  because  it  is  carved  and 
gilded,  should  be  fit  to  go  to  sea  without  sails  or  tackling.  But  when  a 
gentleman  maketh  no  other  use  of  his  quality  than  to  incite  him  the  more 
to  his  duty,  it  will  give  such  a  true  and  settled  superiority  as  must  destroy 
all  competition  from  those  that  are  below  him. 

This  is  wisdom  for  all  time,  and  even  now  this  preaching 
would  not  be  altogether  useless.  Halifax's  mind  was  peculiarly 
fitted  for  apophthegms. 

"We  have  now  exhausted  the  list  of  his  political  essays.  There 
are  others  of  a  general  character.  The  "  Maxims  of  State," 
and  the  "Political,  Moral,  and  Miscellaneous  Thoughts  and 
Reflections,"  are  collections  of  aphorisms  of  which  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  they  combine  the  wisdom  of  Bacon 
with  the  wit  of  Rochefoucault.  "W'e  give  a  few  instances  at  hap- 
hazard : — "  The  Court  may  be  said  to  be  a  Company  of  well-bred 
fashionable  beggars."  "  A  man  had  as  good  go  to  bed  with  a 
razor  as  to  be  intimate  with  a  foolish  friend."  "  Men  should  do 
with  their  hopes  as  they  do  with  tame  fowl,  cut  their  wings 
that  they  may  not  fly  over  the  wall."  "  Anger  is  never  without 
an  argument,  but  seldom  with  a  good  one."  "  It  is  a  self-flatter- 
ing contradiction  that  wise  men  despise  the  opinion  of  fools  and 
yet  are  proud  of  having  their  esteem."  It  would  be  expected  that 
such  a  writer  as  this  would  be  skilful  in  perception  and  description 
of  character.  His  character  of  Charles  II.,  and  another  of  Bishop 
Burnet,  are  delightful  delineations,  acute  as  can  be,  true  and  yet 
kindly.  Burnet's  son,  who  published  Halifax's  sketch  of  his 
father,  says  that  Halifax  had  himself  given  it  in  his  own  hand- 
writing to  the  Bishop;  and  Lord  Dartmouth  has  ill-naturedly 
suggested  that  Halifax  was  accustomed  to  ridicule  and  criticize 
Burnet  in  conversation,  and  that  the  sketch  was  more  probably 
written  by  Burnet  himself.  But  the  humorous  Halifax  might 
in  private  dwell  on  Burnet's  faults  and  foibles,  while,  in 
writing  a  sketch  of  his  character  which  was  to  remain,  he 
would  be  careful  to  do  full  justice  to  the  substantial  virtues  and 
merits  of  the  vain  and  bustling,  but  excellent  and  true-hearted, 
Bishop.  It  remains  to  mention — and  we  have  no  space  to  do  more 
than  mention — Halifax's  "Advice  to  a  Daughter" — the  advice  of  a 
kind,  clever,  and  sensible  father,  full  of  practical  wisdom,  and  free 
from  cant  and  exaggeration.  The  daughter,  Lady  Elizabeth,  to 
whom  this  advice  was  addressed,  became  mother  of  the  famous 
Earl  of  Chesterfield,  whose  worldly-wise  lessons  to  his  son  are 
well  known. 

Halifax  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  in  1695.    He  had  been 
a  leading  statesman  and  Minister  in  three  reigns.    It  is  known 
that  he  made  a  diary  from  which  he  wrote  out  memoirs  of  his 
time.    There  has  been  a  story  that  two  copies  only  of  these 
memoirs  existed,  and  that  both  were  burnt,  one  by  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham,  the  father  of  the  wife  of  Halifax's  eldest  son  and 
successor,  and  the  second  by  his  granddaughter,  the  Countess  of 
Burlington  acting  under  the  advice  of  Pope,  who  had  read  the 
memoirs  and  found  them  very  unfavourable  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 
It  wiis,  however,  positively  stated  in  1 78 1  by  Mr.  Tyers,  the  author 
of  Political  Conferences,  that  the  original  diary  was,  with  the  Duke 
of  Shrewsbury's  papers,  in  the  hands  of  Robertson  the  historian 
for  use;  and  it  has  been  further  stated  lately,  in  1858,00  the 
authority  of  Mr.  J.  Payne  Collier,  that  the  diary  had  been  seen  some 
years  before  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  library.    It  is  strange 
that  by  this  time  the  question  of  the  existence  of  this  diary  should 
not  have  been  settled.    It  is  time  that  it  should  be,  and  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  the  present  Duke  of  Devonshire  will  be  eager 
to  give  every  facility  for  the  discovery  of  so  precious  an  historical 
document.    The  Duke  descends  from  Halifax's  granddaughter, 
Dorothy  Countess  of  Burlington,  the  lady  accused  of  burning  her 
copy  of  the  memoirs.    An  abler  or  more  interesting  diarist  of  public 
aHairs  cannot  be  conceived.    What  letters  of  his  have  been  pub- 
lished are  charming  in  style,  frank,  acute,  and  lively.    His  cor- 
respondence with  Ileniy  Savile,  his  brother,  not  long  since  pub- 
lished by  the  Camden  Society,  presents  a  delightful  picture  of 
fraternal  friendship.    He  was  much  loved  by  his  relations.  His 
mother-in-law,  the  clever  Countess  of  Sunderland,  Dorothy  Sydney, 
the  sister  of  Algernon,  raved  in  admiration  of  him.    His  fine 
temper  and  exuberant  wit  made  him  a  charming  companion.  His 
wit  gave  him  a  strong  hold  in  council  on  Charles  II. ;  it  was 
thrown  away  on  James  and  on  William.    He  had  a  humorous 
way  of  treating  every  subject,  which  was  not  discreet  with 
all,  and  which  often  gave  hiui  the  character  of  levity.  On 
a  memorable  occasion  he  was  the  triumphant  champion  of  the 
royal  succession,  but  he  was  known  privately  to  speak  lightly 
of  hereditary  monarchy,  asking,  "  Who  takes  a  coachman  to 
drive  him  becau.se  his  father  was  a  good  coachman  ?  "    He  gave 
serious  offence  to  Danby  by  burlesquing  a  piece  of  evidence  intended 
to  favour  him,  which  was  to  the  efi'ect  that  a  bribe  had  been 
offered  him  and  he  had  civilly  declined  it,  saying  tliat  it  would 
be  strange  if  a  man  should  ask  another  for  the  use  of  his  wife  and 
the  latter  refuse,  but  with  great  civility.    Burnet  twitted  him 
with  his  love  of  titles,  for  from  a  baronet  he  was  made  succes- 
.sively  baron,  earl,  and  marquis.    His  ready  reply  was  that,  if  the 
world  were  such  fools  as  to  value  those  niattsrs,  a  man  must  be 
fool  for  company ;  he  considered  them  but  as  rattles,  yet  rattles 
lease  children,  and  these  titles  would  be  of  use  to  his  family.  So 
e  wrote  seriously  to  his  brother  Henry,  when  he  was  made  an 
earl,  that  he  valued  the  promotion  because  it  might  bring  a  better 
match  for  his  eon  when  he  was  called  Lord  Eland  than  if  he  were 


only  Mr.  Savile,  and  went  so  gravely  into  the  point  of  marriage 
prospects  as  to  argue  that  Lord  Eland  was  a  better  title  than  Lord 
Savile,  as  Lady  Savile  might  be  mistaken  for  the  wife  of  a  knight. 
He  was  a  free-thinker  in  religion;  he  did  not  profess  to  be  a 
saint,  and  was  not  a  hypocrite  ;  and  he  pleasantly  replied  to  Bur- 
net's professional  admonitions  that  he  hoped  that  God  would  not 
lay  it  to  his  charge  if  he  could  not  digest  iron  as  an  ostrich  did, 
nor  take  into  his  belief  things  that  would  burst  him.  A  Life  of 
Halifax  should  be  written  as  well  as  a  collected  edition  of  his 
works  published.  In  many  respects  there  has  been  a  very  great 
resemblance  to  him  in  a  recent  statesman,  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  our  Prime  Ministers,  Viscount  Melbourne — in  literary, 
taste  and  accomplishment,  in  wit,  in  a  speculative  and  analytical 
turn  of  mind,  in  a  laissez-faire  dispo.sition,  in  moderation,  in  fine 
temper,  equanimity,  and  worldly  skill ;  but  both  Lord  Melbourne 
and  Lord  Halifax  were  rather  fitted  for  the  delight  of  friends  and 
to  please  refined  minds  than  to  lead  a  party  or  move  a  nation,  and 
were  subtle  and  dainty  rather  than  vigorous  politicians. 


HULL'S  BUILDING  AND  ORNAMENTAL  STONES.* 

THERE  has  long  been  felt  the  want  of  a  good  book  upon 
building  and  ornamental  stones.  A  certain  amount  of 
information  upon  the  nature  and  varieties  of  this  class  of  natural 
products  has  of  course  been  available  in  ordinary  treatises  on  geo- 
logy, besides  being  scattered  up  and  dovra  in  many  of  the  existing 
works  on  architecture,  masonry,  and  engineering,  such  as  Gwilt's- 
and  Cresy's  Cyclopaedias,  as  well  as  in  manifold  Transactions  and 
technical  serials.  But  little  has  been  hitherto  done  in  a  com- 
plete manner,  or  with  much  attempt  at  scientific  arrangement. 
The  admirable  Technologie  du  Bdtiment,  by  M.  T.  Chateau,  is  full 
of  correct  details  of  the  nature  and  uses  of  such  materials,  espe- 
cially as  they  are  found  in  France,  as  is  also  the  valuable  work  of 
B.  von  Cotta,  of  which  an  English  version  has  appeared  entitled 
Rocks  Classified  and  Arranffed.  A  good  model  of  the  kind  of  work 
required  has  been  supplied  for  the  sister  island  in  the  Aiicient 
Arcliitechtre  and  Practical  Geology  of  Ireland,  by  Mr.  G.  Wilkin- 
son, M.R.I.A.,  (Sec.  Had  the  author  of  this  excellent  work  ex- 
tended its  scope  so  as  to  comprise  the  resources  of  the  British 
islands,  and  the  more  important  building  materials  of  other  lands,, 
there  would  have  been  no  need,  Mr.  Hull  feels  conscious,  for  the 
treatise  he  has  lately  put  forth  upon  the  Building  and  Ornamental 
Stones  of  Great  Britain  and  Foreign  Countries.  This  work,  obvi- 
ously compiled  with  care,  and  based  upon  the  writer's  wide  and 
accurate  study  of  the  rocks  as  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Ireland,  and  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  Royal  College  of 
Science  in  Dublin,  is  fitted  in  a  great  measure  to  fill  the  void  thus 
existing.  It  took  its  rise,  we  are  given  to  understand.  In  the 
author's  design  of  delivering  a  series  of  lectures,  with  the  assent 
of  the  Council  of  the  College,  during  the  evenings  of  1870-71. 
Circumstances  occurred  to  prevent  the  delivery  of  the  course,  but 
with  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  his  materials  the  sub- 
ject grew  in  interest,  until  it  at  length  developed  itself  into  the 
form  in  which  it  is  now  presented  to  the  reader.' 

A  preliminary  difficulty  in  seeking  for  a  scientific  as  well  as  a 
practical  basis  for  a  work  of  this  kind  was  felt  by  the  writer  to  lie 
in  the  absence  of  a  generally  received  mode  of  classification  of 
rocks,  and  a  system  of  nomenclature  founded  both  upon  origittt 
and  composition.  The  microscope  has  of  late  years  been  turned 
to  greater  account  even  than  chemical  tests  for  determining  the 
ultimate  structure  of  rock  masses.  Truer  views  are  thus  gradually 
being  formed  regarding  the  basis  of  classification,  and  such  dis- 
tinctions as  those  between  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks.  In  his 
introductory  observations  Mr.  Hull  rightly  expresses  his  pre- 
ference for  the  system  of  Durocher  and  Bunsen,  who  make  the 
proportion  of  silica  the  basis  of  classification,  over  that  of  Dr. 
Zirkel,  who  makes  it  dependent  upon  the  varieties  of  felspar.  It 
is  far  easier,  he  argues,  in  analysing  the  structure  of  rocks, to  judge 
of  the  coiiiparative  richness  or  deficiency  in  silica  than  of  the  nature 
of  their  felspathic  bases.  The  analysis  of  a  large  number  and  variety 
of  deposits  led  Durocher  to  the  conclusion  that  the  basic  rocks,, 
which  are  poor  in  silica,  have  been  derived  from  a  deeper  inagma 
or  envelope  within  the  earth  than  that  of  the  acidic  or  highly 
silicated  rocks.  Silica  he  somewhat  fancifully  considers  to  hold 
tlie  same  essential  place  among  the  rocks  that  carbon  does., 
among  the  products  of  vegetation.  As  a  practical  matter,  at  all 
events,  the  division  of  both  eruptive  and  sedimentary  rocks  into- 
basic  and  acidic  is  as  good  a  one  as  our  author  could  have  adopted, 
although  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  can  be  made  to  separate 
the  subordinate  classes  of  stone  which  come  under  these  primary 
characteristics. 

Of  the  igneous  and  metamorphic  class,  which  naturally  head  the 
series,  as  they  form  the  earliest  and  most  fundamental  elements  of 
the  earth's  structure,  the  group  which  stands  first  as  the  acidic  or 
most  highly  silicated  is  of  course  that  of  the  granites.  True 
granite,  as  understood  by  petrologists,  is  defined  as  a  rock  of  a 
crystalline  granular  texture,  igneous  or  metamorphic  in  its  origin, 
made  up  of  at  least  three  constituents — quartz,  felspar,  and  mica. 
It  is  often  found  as  a  quaternaiy  compound,  from  the  occurrence  of 
two  felspars  (orthoclase  and  oligoclase,  or  orthoclase  and  albite), 
or  two  micas ;  less  frequently  as  a  quinary.    When  containing 
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large  and  distinct  crystals  of  felspar,  it  is  known  as  porpLyritic 
granite,  and  when  presenting  a  foliated  structure  and  thus 
verging  into  gneiss,  it  is  called  foliated  granite.  When  the  mica 
disappears  and  the  rock  is  finely  crystalline-granular,  it  is  known 
as  eurite.  Syenite,  which  is  often  popularly  confounded  with 
granite,  is  a  ternary  compound  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  hornblende. 
When  the  free  silica  in  the  quartz  disappears,  the  rock  passes  into 
diorite,  where,  in  addition  to  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica,  hornblende 
appears.  As  Mr.  Hull  instances,  in  part  of  the  Sleeve  Croob  range, 
County  Down,  this  quaternary  compound  is  called  syenitic  granite. 
In  the  analytical  tables  compiled  by  our  author,  the  proportion 
of  silica  varies  from  65-81  per  cent.,  or  even  62-08,  according  to 
Dr.  Haughton,  to  81-77,  in  the  case  of  the  Teufelsmauer,  near 
Krems,  as  determined  by  Dr.  Zirkel.  From  the  fact  of  the  felspar 
and  flakes  of  mica  being  visibly  embedded  in  the  free  silica  (or 
quartz),  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  silica,  being  the  most  difficult 
to  fuse,  was  the  last  to  solidify,  retaining  a  certain  degree  of 
viscosity  aftef  the  other  minerals  had  assumed  the  crystalline  form. 
The  action  of  water  in  the  deposition  of  granite  has  been  suspected 
of  late  to  a  degree  unthought  of  while  these  rocks  were  referred 
to  a  purely  igneous  origin.  Where  silica  is  found  in  great  excess, 
instead,  of  having  been  injected  volcanically  into  the  veins  which 
traverse  the  granitic  rocks,  it  may  have  been  deposited,  Dr.  Sterry 
Hunt  and  others  have  held,  from  aqueous  solution.  Minute  cells 
containing  water  having  been  observed  under  the  microscope  in 
the  quartz  of  granite,  Mr.  Sorby  and  Dr.  Zirkel  have  inferred  the 
presence  of  steam  under  great  pressure  and  a  high  temperature 
during  the  process  of  deposition.  From  the  porportions  of  watery 
fluid  in  the  cavities  of  various  specimens,  Mr.  Sorby  has  even 
sought  to  reach  certain  conclusions  as  to  the  relative  depths  at 
which  these  granite  beds  have  been  formed.  Thus  the  granites  of 
the  Scottish  Highlands  indicate  a  pressure  of  26,000  feet  of 
superincumbent  rocks  above  those  of  Cornwall,  the  elvans  or 
granitic  dykes  of  the  Highlands  one  of  28,700  feet  above 
those  of  Cornwall.  But  these  pressures,  as  Mr.  Hull  re- 
marks, depend  in  part  upon  the  temperatures  of  consoli- 
dation. Although,  on  the  whole,  underlying  all  other  rocks, 
granite  is  by  no  means  to  be  limited  to  one,  and  that  the 
remotest,  age.  It  is  known  to  have  been  formed  at  several  geolo- 
gical epochs,  from  the  Silurian  down  to  at  least  the  close  of  the 
Cretaceous  period.  The  granites  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  are 
instanced  by  Mr.  Hull  as  being  more  recent  than  the  Carboniferous 
period,  those  of  the  Alps  of  Savoy  later  than  the  Jurassic,  and 
those  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees  than  the  age  of  the  White  Chalk. 
In  these  more  recent  instances  it  may  be  conceived  to  have  been 
in  part  irrupted  amongst  strata  occupying  a  higher  zone,  after 
undergoing  fusion  or  metamorphic  action  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth's  crust ;  in  part  also,  as  suggested  by  Professor  Haughton, 
formed  under  fusion  and  immense  pressure  from  sedimentary  rocks 
such  as  grits  and  slates  or  shales.  This  careful  enumeration  of 
the  granites,  not  only  of  the  British  Isles,  but  of  Europe  in 
general,  Egypt,  and  North  of  the  American  Continent,  makes  clear 
in  most  cases  the  relation  of  these  rocks  to  the  stratified  beds  by 
-which  granite  is  bounded  or  enclosed,  as  well  as  the  mineral  consti- 
tuents and  other  characteristics  of  each  variety,  and  its  adaptation 
to  building  purposes,  by  virtue  of  its  texture,  cohesion,  and  dura- 
bility under  different  conditions  of  climate. 

The  historic  instances  which  Mr.  Hull  has  brought  together  illus- 
trate the  use  of  this  material  from  the  earliest  times,  and  serve  to 
throw  much  light  upon  the  causes  which  affect  its  permanence.  The 
syenites  of  Egypt,  both  red  and  grey,  imperishable  in  their  all  but 
rainless  climate,  their  age  running  back  to  four  thousand  years  at 
least,  have  not  been  found  when  transported  to  more  humid  climates 
to  retain  anything  like  the  same  quality  of  durability.  Such 
•^lecimens  exist  in  the  monoliths  of  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  Venice, 
brought,  it  is  said,  from  Tyre  by  the  Doge  Michielli  in  a.d.  1127; 
some  of  those  of  the  portico  of  St.  Peter's  and  the  columns 
of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  and  the  obelisk  of  Luxor  in  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde,  Paris.  In  all  these,  comparatively  less  humid  as 
the  climate  is  than  our  own,  the  progress  of  weathering  may  be 
observed  to  mark  an  appro-ximation  to  the  period  of  their  exposure. 
Amongst  ourselves  wo  have  only  to  look  to  the  numerous  examples 
of  quite  modern  date  which  meet  the  eye  for  proof  of  the  rapid  dis- 
integration to  which  this  material,  notwithstanding  its  hardness 
of  texture  and  the  polish  of  its  surface,  is  subject  in  an  atmo- 
sphere alternately  wet  and  dry,  especially  when  laden,  as  in  London 
and  the  greater  towns,  with  carbonic  acid  and  other  products  of 
the  consumption  of  coal.  Nor  does  the  durability  of  granite 
under  the  action  of  fire  come  up  to  the  standard  which  Mr.  Hull 
is  disposed  to  assign  to  it  in  that  important  particular,  if  wo 
may  judge  from  the  reports  of  the  great  fire  at  Boston.  What 
most  struck  our  buildi;rs  and  architects  in  that  terrible  catas- 
trophe was  the  rapid  way  in  which  massive  walls  of  granite 
crumbled  and  disint(;graled,  when  limestones,  sandstones,  and 
brick  stood  comparatively  scatheless,  or  even  vitrified  and  became 
harder  under  the  flame.  For  hydraulic  works,  such  as  docks  and 
sea  wall.1,  for  the  mo-it  part  permanently  under  water,  and  con- 
siBtiiig  of  broad  mas.'eH,  granite  ia  in  its  most  appropriate  place. 
In  situation.'!  alternately  exposed  to  air  and  water,  or  calling  for 
broken  or  angular  surfuces,  its  granular  t«!xturo  no  less  than  its 
chemical  cnmposition  nnidcMS  it  less  fit.  Under  climatic  conditions 
ofmui  li  moisture  in  combination  with  sulphurous,  hydrocliloric, 
and  ollici-  acids,  limestones  and  doloniiteH  iirt!  evim  more  subject 
to  disintegration  ;  witness  St.  Mary  IJedclillc,  HriHtol,  Henry  Vll.'s 
Chapel,  and  the  HouweH  of  Parlianicnl,  Westminster.  In  the 
last-named  instance  much  of  the  miachief  was  traceable  to  the  want 
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of  care  in  passing  none  but  the  harder  strata  at  the  quarry — a  fault, 
like  many  others  in  connexion  with  that  much-abused  pile,  due, 
there  is  no  doubt,  to  a  senseless  parsimony  on  the  part  of  the 
higher  authorities  concerned.  Upon  the  importance  of  care  in 
this  respect,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  proper  bedding  of  the 
masonry,  judicious  remarks  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Hull's  pages. 
For  wet  and  smoky  climates,  such  as  our  architects  and  builders 
have  in  the  main  to  provide  for,  he  insists  upon  the  superiority  of 
the  siliceous  sandstones,  formed  of  grains  of  quartz  cemented  to- 
gether by  a  siliceous  or  felspathic  paste.  Such  rocks  are  -widely 
distributed  amongst  the  Lower  Carboniferousformations  of  Scotland, 
the  North  of  England  and  Wales,  made  up  of  the  disintegrated 
gneissic  and  granitic  beds  which  formed  the  land  at  the  period 
of  deposition.  Being  all  but  destitute  of  carbonate  of  lime  or 
magnesia,  they  are  able  to  defy  the  action  of  the  acids  which 
pervade  the  atmosphere  of  our  manufacturing  towns  in  those 
districts,  and  are  found  practically  indestructible.  There  is, 
indeed,  Mr.  Hull  remarks,  in  the  natural  distribution  of  build- 
ing stones  a  noteworthy  suitability  to  the  wants  of  each  district. 
Thus,  amongst  the  mining  and  manufacturing  regions  of  mid- 
Scotland,  and  the  North  and  centre  of  England,  siliceous  sub- 
stances are  plentifully  developed  in  the  Carboniferous  and  Triassic 
formations,  while  the  soft  calcareous  stones  of  the  Jurassic  or 
Oolitic  series  are  distributed  amongst  the  comparatively  smokeless 
and  less  watery  districts  of  the  South  and  East.  It  is  at  the  same 
time  in  the  numerous  exceptions  to  this  rule  that  the  necessity  of 
a  guide  like  the  present  is  felt,  in  order  to  supplement  what  nature 
has  left  deficient.  Of  instances  like  these  none  can  be  thought 
more  conspicuous  than  that  of  slate,  to  which  our  author  devotes  a 
prominent  and  instructive  chapter.  Few  materials  are  so  limited 
in  the  range  of  their  distribution,  while  few  are  of  such  general 
or  varied  necessity  for  both  building  and  other  purposes.  In  the 
British  Isles  cleaved  slates  are  confined  to  the  Palaeozoic  forma- 
tions, from  the  Cambrian  down  to  the  Carboniferous,  inclusive.  On 
the  Continent  it  is  otherwise.  Both  in  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps, 
and  Apennines  strata  belonging  to  the  Mesozoic  and  even  Tertiary 
periods  present  the  phenomenon  of  cleavage,  which  is  altogether 
independent  of  geological  age.  In  a  valuable  synopsis  Mr.  Hull 
brings  together  the  various  slate  formations  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  with  analyses  of  their  chemical  composition,  strength, 
power  of  resistance  to  weather,  and  similar  points  of  importance 
to  the  practical  builder.  The  special  attention  of  capitalists  is 
directed  to  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  north  of  Hillary  Harbour, 
and  along  the  valleys  of  the  Errift'  and  Doo  Lough,  County  Mayo, 
wliere  there  are  certain  beds  which,  if  opened  up  at  sufficient 
depth,  might  be  found  to  yield  excellent  pale  grey  or  blueish 
roofing  slate. 

The  class  of  marbles  seems  likely  in  this  country  to  be  limited 
in  the  main  to  purposes  of  ornament  rather  than  of  con- 
struction. Still,  as  an  all-important  accessory  to  the  arts,  it  is 
not  to  be  held  less  worthy  of  consideration  than  substances  of 
more  utilitarian  scope.  The  marbles  of  Devonshire,  Derbyshire, 
and  Sussex,  those  of  Anglesea,  the  Isle  of  Man,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  various  in  their  texture  and  their  hues,  stand  fairly  well 
in  contrast  with  the  variegated  products  of  other  European  quai'ries. 
It  is  in  the  pure  and  lustrous  blocks  which  supply  the  art  of  the 
sculptor  that  Italy  and  Greece  still  maintain  the  monopoly  they 
have  had  since  the  rise  of  the  finer  forms  of  statuary.  Mr.  Hull 
has  to  speak  of  promising  specimens  having  been  obtained  from 
Ardes,  in  Donegal,  where  the  bands  of  limestone  are  found  con- 
verted into  crystalline  marble  in  pro.vimity  with  the  granite. 
But  it  remains  uncertain  how  far  these  beds  may  prove  sufficiently 
homogeneous  and  pure  for  statuary  purposes.  From  the  report 
which  have  reached  us,  we  should  be  inclined  to  look  with  more 
hope  to  the  partially  explored  beds  of  New  Zealand.  We  do  not 
perceive  that  our  author's  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  mineral 
resources  of  our  Southern  dependencies  at  large,  though  he  does 
not  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  magnificent  yield  of  malachite  which 
has  distinguished  the  Burra  Burra  mines.  In  Canada  the  crys- 
talline limestones  of  the  Laurentian  series  yield  marbles  pure 
enough  for  decorative  purposes,  but  not  for  statuary.  They  are 
quarried  at  Calumet  Falls,  on  the  Ottawa,  Portage  du  Fort,  and 
Fitzroy  Harbour.  Large  and  fine  blocks  are  obtained  from 
Elzevir  and  Marmora,  and  the  statuary  marble  from  Burrie  would, 
we  are  assured,  scarcely  yield  to  that  from  Carrara,  were  it  not 
marred  by  occasional  grains  and  specks  of  tremolite  aud  quartz. 
White  marble  is  met  with  among  the  metamorphic  schists  of 
Five  Islands,  Nova  Scotia,  together  with  coloured  serpentinous 
varieties.  In  the  United  States,  where  marble  is  so  plentiful  as  to 
form  a  common  building  material,  there  is  little  that  is  not  more  or 
less  striated  or  clouded.  The  finest  statuary  marble  spoken  of  by  Mr. 
Hull  comes  fiomStoneham,butseld()m  inblocks  of  anysize.  Among 
the  themes  of  most  recent  interest  to  petrographers  and  lovers  of 
art,  the  most  prominent  perhaps  is  the  introduction,  or  rather  re- 
discovery, of  the  quarries  in  Algeria  whence  the  ''onyx  marble" 
was  supplied  of  old  for  the  decoration  of  Homo  and  Carthage. 
Since  the  reopening  by  M.  Delmoiito  in  1849  of  tho  tertiary 
limestones  of  J51ad  Uecam  ("  marble  country  "),  near  the  ravine  of 
Onod-Abdallah,  much  attention  has  been  directed  to  this  beautiful 
material.  In  combination  witii  bronze  it  has  been  made  to  tell 
with  striking  ell'eet  as  an  imitiitii>n  of  drapery.  Translucent, 
faintly  wliiti^,  and  iridescent,  of  uniform  texture  and  stalagmitic 
in  origin,  it  has  taken  its  name  from  its  Huperlicial  resemblance  to 
onyx,  which  of  course  belongs  to  a  different  petrologic  group. 
Nor,  though  long  and  widely  known  as  Oriental  alabaster,  is  it  to 
be  confounded  with  tho  alabaster  of  the  present  day.  Oriental 
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alabaster,  so  called,  was  also  largely  derived  from  Egypt,  and  was 
employed  in  works  of  art,  though  not  in  statuary,  both  in  ancient 
and  early  mediteval  times.  Its  maniillated  structure,  character- 
istic of  filtration  and  percolation,  combines  with  its  arrangement 
in  folds  or  wavy  parallel  bands  of  amber  or  yellowish  brown  to 
indicate  its  stalagmitic  origin.  Besides  numerous  smaller  ex- 
amples of  the  antique,  chietiy  mortuary  jars  or  canopi  from 
Egypt,  large  and  splendid  cinerary  urns  of  this  material  are  in 
the  museums  of  Florence  and  Naples,  the  finest  of  all  being  that 
in  the  Vatican  Museum  at  Rome,  measuring  nine  feet  in  height 
and  four  in  depth.  Writing  in  the  interests  of  science  or  practical 
utility  rather  than  of  the  tine  arts,  it  is  not  Mr.  Hull's  business 
to  go  deeply  or  systematically  into  the  history  or  the  aesthetic 
value  of  the  works  which  have  come  down  to  us  in  stone, 
although  he  has  given  us  a  number  of  interesting  facts  relating 
to  the  material  in  use  at  vaiious  stages  of  art,  or  characteristic  of 
difierent  schools.  As  a  matterof  taste  many  might  demur  to  his  speak- 
ing somewhat  slightingly  of  the  Venus  de'  Medici,  and  giving  ap- 
parently to  the  Farnese  Bull  the  palm  of  supremacy  in  sculpture. 
Of  his  classical  attainments  we  should  be  very  sorry  to  judge  from 
his  allusion  to  the  conquering  goddess  of  the  Acropolis  as  Athene 
"  Nyke,"  nor  have  we  much  to  say  from  a  literarj'  point  of  view 
of  the  grace  or  polish  of  his  style.  Keeping  in  sight,  however, 
the  scope  and  object  of  his  book,  we  have  to  thank  him  for  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  information,  collected  with  great  industry  and 
pervaded  with  much  accurate  research  and  special  knowledge. 


NEVER  AGAIX.* 

WE  might  very  easily  have  thrown  this  novel  aside  without 
serious  attention.  It^  outward  form  is  by  no  means  attrac- 
tive. The  illustrations  with  which  it  is  very  needlessly  provided 
are  amongst  the  worst  which  it  has  ever  been  our  fortune  to 
encounter.  Moreover  we  must  confess  that  the  names  which  meet 
us  upon  turning  over  the  pages  are  calculated  to  prejudice  us 
against  the  story.  It  may  be  said  by  severely  rational  critics  that 
the  system  of  nomenclature  adopted  by  a  novelist  is  of  little 
importance  for  artistic  purposes.  And  yet  when  we  find  that 
some  of  the  leading  performers  in  the  little  drama  are  called 
Hamilton  Boggs,  Whoppers,  Stichen,  and  Ledgeral,  we  are 
alFected  by  an  involuntary  prejudice.  We  are  inclined  to  jump 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  story  is  one  more  imitation  of  Dickens ; 
and  though  Dickens  was  a  man  of  genius,  it  is  so  much  easier  to 
catch  his  mannerisms  than  to  acquire  some  of  his  really  excellent 
qualities,  that  we  are  not  prepossessed  in  favour  of  any  one  marked  by 
these  external  signs  of  his  school.  However,  we  have  read  Never 
Again  in  spite  of  these  unfavourable  symptoms  ;  and  we  may  freely 
confess  that  we  have  been  encouraged  to  undertake  the  task  by 
the  very  emphatic  praises  of  some  uf  our  contemporaries.  One 
literary  journal  informs  us  that  it  will  in  future  remember  the 
name  of  Dr.  Mayo  "  as  that  of  one  of  the  wittiest  of  modem 
writers,  and  greatest  of  living  masters  of  human  character."  This 
is  tolerably  strong  language ;  but  it  is  confirmed  by  another  journal 
of  equal  critical  pretensions.  Though  the  writer  in  this  case  gives 
a  rather  more  modest  e.stimate  of  Never  Again,  he  nevertheless 
compares  Dr.  Mayo  to  Dickens  and  to  Thackeray,  and  seems  to 
give  him  in  some  respects  the  preference.  Never  Again,  we  are 
assured,  is  "a  perfect  mine  of  good  sayings,"  and  though  every- 
body says  good  things,  nobody  speaks  out  of  character.  Such 
glowing  eulogies,  which  have  naturally  been  quoted  in  various 
advertisements,  warned  us  that  we  might  be  receiving  an  angel 
unawares.  Dr.  Mayo,  it  seems,  is  the  author  of  a  bouk  called 
Knloolah,  of  which  we  have  been  hitherto  ignorant,  and  we  sus- 
pect that  our  ignorance  is  shared  by  most  of  our  readers.  As  it 
appeared  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  Dr.  Mayo's  claim  to  be 
a  second  Thackeray  or  Dickens  should  by  this  time  have 
either  been  confirmed  or  confuted ;  and  as  we  were  scarcely 
conscious  that  any  such  author  had  ever  existed,  we  might 
naturally  assume  that  he  was  after  all  no  literary  phoenix.  On 
seeing  such  enthusiastic  praises,  ho^vever,  we  called  to  mind  the 
cases  of  Keats  and  Wordsworth,  and  remembered  that  critics  are 
after  all  fallible,  especially  when  they  allow  themselves  to  be 
prejudiced  by  first  appearances.  Accordingly  we  have  read  Never 
conscientiously  from  the  first  page  to  the  last;  we  have 
endeavoured  to  rsake  up  our  minds  as  to  its  merits  with  the  most 
con.scientious  fairness,  and  we  are  prepared  to  deliver  our  verdict. 
As,  however,  we  do  not  entirely  agree  with  the  very  warm 
eulogies  which  we  have  quoted,  we  think  it  only  fair  to  meniioa 
the  fact  that  other  critics  are  more  enthusiastic  than  ourselves, 
and,  to  enable  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves,  we  will  quote 
one  of  the  passages  wliich  have  been  singled  out  for  our  admira- 
tion. Here  is  a  fragment  intended  to  show  us  that  Dr.  Mayo 
possesses  "the  most  astounding  acquaintance  with  all  the  ins  and 
cuts  of  human  meanness  "  : — 

Yea,  SticIiKn  -was  ilead  !  and  he  hnd  the  finest  funeral  that  had  been  seen 
in  a  long  time.  The  sententious  <x>xt(in  of  Grace  Church  was  heart!  to 
My  that  it  wa.s  a  pity  he  hadn't  laslcd  till  Ixnt.  Such  an  af^reenble  funeral 
would  have  come  in  so  niwly  to  relieve  tlie  gloom  of  the  season  when  balls 
and  weddinjjs  are  prohibited  by — by  fashion,  he  was  going  to  say,  but  he 
caught  himself  in  time  ard  said — the  Church.  Stichen's  lUrioral  was 
magnificent — so  mngnificetit  that  the  idea  occurred  to  more  than  one  of  the 
pall-bearers  (A\  men  of  mark,  nothing  under  a  bank-president)  that  it  was 
a  pity  he  couldn't  come  to,  just  for  a  few  minutes,  to  enjoy  it. 
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Does  this  passage  show  any  remarkable  powers  of  delicate  sar- 
casm, or  is  it  on  the  whole  rather  commonplace  ?  As  selected 
by  a  fervent  admirer,  we  presume  that  it  must  be  taken  for  a  fine 
specimen  of  Dr.  Mayo's  humour.  We  shall  not  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  pronoimcing  upon  it ;  though  we  may  venture  to 
say  that,  in  our  opinion,  there  are  some  better  passages  to  be 
found  in  the  recognized  masters  of  English  humour.  However, 
we  admit  that  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  judge  of  a  clever  writer  by  a 
fragment  separated  from  its  context,  even  though  the  person  who 
selects  it  be  one  of  the  discriminating  few.  And  therefore  we  will 
proceed  to  give  our  own  view  of  Dr.  Mayo's  merits,  simply  ob- 
serving that  other  persons  see  more  in  him  than  we  can  profess  to 
do ;  and  further  admitting  that  we  are  fallible. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  will  venture  to  say  that  extravagant 
eulogies  seem  to  us  to  be  very  unfair  to  Dr.  Mayo.  The  puff 
direct  is  not  so  desirable  as  some  young  authors  may  fancy.  When 
one  has  been  as.-ured  that  the  last  new  poet  is  equal  to  Shakspeare, 
and  the  last  new  novelist  to  Thackeray  or  Balzac,  we  are  apt  to  be 
cruelly  disappointed  on  turning  to  the  writer  himself,  and  to  avenge 
ourselves  upon  him  by  lowering  him  as  much  beneath  his  true  level 
as  others  have  exalted  him  above  it.  We  protest  involuntarily 
against  very  daring  claims  upon  our  enthusiasm.  And,  glad  as  we 
should  be  to  assure  our  readers  that  a  Transatlantic  novelist  had 
arisen  worthy  to  provide  a  successor  to  Middlemarch,  we  are  a 
little  amazed  by  the  sudden  shock  of  discovering  that  the  new 
performer  does  not  attract  us  so  forcibly  as  we  had  been  led  to 
expect.  We  will,  however,  try  to  dismiss  these  irrelevant 
considerations,  and  to  judge  Never  Again  as  we  should  have 
judged  it  had  we  been  the  first  discoverers  of  this  American 
treasure.  And  when  we  have  thus  placed  ourselves  at  the  proper 
point  of  view,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Never  Again 
is  really  a  meritorious  book ;  though  not,  in  our  opinion,  destined 
to  set  the  Thames  or  the  Hudson  on  fire.  We  have  no  fault  to 
find  with  Dr.  Mayo  except  that  he  does  not  reach  that  standard 
by  which  the  extravagant  eulogies  lavished  upon  his  writings 
might  lead  us  to  measure  him.  He  is  not  a  first-rate  performer ; 
and  indeed  we  should  be  disposed  to  say  that  he  is  not  second-rate ; 
but  Never  Again,  though  rather  long,  and  though  much  of  it  is 
decidedly  tiresome,  may  be  read  with  interest  by  any  one  who 
does  not  expect  too  much.  Dr.  Mayo  himself  appears  to  be  a 
perfectly  modest  as  well  as  a  clever  writer ;  he  does  not,  even  by 
implication,  put  forward  any  exorbitant  claims;  but  he  tries  to 
follow  the  footsteps  of  Balzac  and  Thackeray  in  describing  the 
society  of  New  York  instead  of  the  society  of  Paris  or  Lon- 
don. He  has  not,  we  may  say  at  once,  the  faculty  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  higher  class  of  novelists.  There  is  no  character  of 
much  originality  or  excellence  throughout  his  pages.  There  is  a 
tolerably  long  list  of  persons  very  fairly  described,  and,  we  dare  say, 
very  respectable  portraits  of  existing  people  in  New  York.  But 
none  of  them  show  the  immistakable  mark  of  genius  even 
in  a  moderate  degree.  The  lover  is  one  of  the  lads,  more 
common  at  the  present  day  in  America  than  in  England, 
who  come  up  from  a  country  district  with  the  conventional 
half-crown  in  their  pockets.  Luther  Lansdale  —  that  is  his 
name— luckily  falls  on  his  legs  by  an  introduction  to  a  rich, 
merchant  in  New  York,  and  ends,  after  due  vicissitudes,  by 
becoming  the  merchant's  partner  and  marrying  his  beautiful 
daughter.  But  Luther,  though  introduced  with  a  considerable 
flourish  of  trumpets  and  intended  to  excite  our  warmest  sympathies, 
is  in  no  respect  a  remarkable  young  man.  In  fact,  he  is  simply 
the  conventional  lover  of  ordinary  novels,  and  the  object  of  his 
admiration  is  like  unto  him.  There  is  a  captain  of  a  merchant- 
man who  lards  his  conversation  to  an  intolerable  extent  with 
nautical  metaphors,  and  an  editor  of  a  New  York  newspaper  who 
has  an  equally  marked  propensity  for  execrable  puns,  and  a 
fashionable  young  man  who  talks  the  slang  of  New  York  society  ; 
and  we  must  confess  that  the  hero,  and  the  captain,  and  the  editor, 
and  the  man  of  fashion  all  seem  to  us  to  be  remarkably  alike  at 
bottom.  There  is  a  little  more  of  special  idiosyncrasy  about  the 
merchant  who  is  tempted  to  cheat  in  order  to  save  himself 
from  ruin,  and  the  eccentric  old  gentleman  who  discourses 
upon  queer  theories  borrowed  from  Darwin  and  Herbert 
Spencer ;  and  yet  the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  all  these- 
persons  is  their  strong  family  resemblance. 

Perhaps  this  is  due  to  the  American  character.  Philosophers 
of  the  Tocqueville  kind  are  always  assuring  us  that  in  demo- 
cracies men  become  more  and  more  like  each  other;  and  the 
novelist  certainly  has  a  difficulty  in  discovering  those  mateiiala 
for  picturesque  description  which  are  provided  by  the  varieties 
of  European  society.  It  is  equally,  true,  indeed,  that  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  human  nature  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Dr. 
Mayo  finds  as  much  opportunity  for  satirizing  snobbishness 
amongst  his  countrymen  as  we  could  find  in  England.  American 
snobbishness,  indeed,  has  a  character  of  its  own,  arising  from 
the  peculiar  cimditions  of  the  country.  Popular  orators  here 
talk  a  good  deal  oft  nonsense  about  American  equality;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  English  describers  of  American  manners  ai-e 
apt  to  express  a  very  unreasonable  surprise  on  discovering  that 
unworthy  subserviency  to  fashion  and  struggling  for  social  emi- 
nence are  common  even  in  a  democratic  Republic.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  obvious  enough.  An  American  gentleman 
is  as  much  revolted  by  coarseness  and  ignorance  as  his 
English  parallel.  Unluckily  or  luckily,  as  the  case  may 
be,  he  cannot  defend  himself  by  the  same  means.  There 
are  not  such  distinct  lines  of  social  demarcation  as  with  us. 
Poor  men,  as  Dr.  Mayo  shows  us  by  example,  are  constantly 
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making  fortunes,  and  rich  men  sinking  to  be  poor.  There  is  an 
ascending  and  a  descending  current  which  tends  to  obliterate  all 
fixed  lines.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  for  the  more  refined  classes 
to  form  a  tacit  combination  for  keeping  the  less  refined  at  arm's 
length.  They  cannot  rely  upon  those  obvious  signs  of  hereditary 
cultivation  which  divide  the  different  strata  of  societ)'  here  ;  but 
they  are  all  the  more  anxious  to  keep  up  a  distinction  by  less 
openly  avowed  means.  The  raw  Irishman  in  America  treads  upon 
the  toes  of  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  or  the  old 
Dutch  families  on  railways  and  at  hotels  ;  his  vote  is  as  good  as 
his  neighbour's ;  and  the  road  to  political  distinctions  is  equally 
open  to  him.  And,  for  that  reason,  there  is  formed  an  inner  circle 
of  the  "  upper  ten  thousand,"  who  are  the  more  jealous  of  their 
privilege  because  it  does  not  rest  upon  any  palpable  or  generally 
recognized  distinctions.  The  struggle  to  get  within  this  hallowed 
circle  is  as  keen  and  as  favourable  to  the  development  of 
snobbishness, as  the  struggle  to  acquire  rank  and  social  consideration 
in  England.  And  thus  Dr.  Mayo  can  transfer  to  American  con- 
ditions the  same  fund  of  satire  which  passes  current  in  England 
with  very  little  change  of  language.  It  is  true  that  the  difference 
in  the  conditions  of  the  struggle  produces  many  differences 
upon  which  we  have  not  space  to  dwell.  The  absence  of  any 
counterbalancing  power  to  mere  wealth  makes  a  great  differ- 
ence, though  we  may  admit  the  truth  of  Dr.  Mayo's  doctrine, 
that  Americans  do  not  worship  the  dollar  more  devotedly  than 
Englishmen  worship  pounds  or  Frenchmen  francs.  To  trace  out 
the  various  modifications  of  the  social  forces  would  be  a  task 
altogether  beyond  our  space  or  our  means  of  information.  It  is 
enough  for  the  present  to  say  that  Dr.  Mayo  has  abundant 
opportunities  for  exercising  his  talent  for  satire,  and  that  he 
avails  himself  of  them  with  no  inconsiderable  skill.  The 
general  tone  of  these  parts  of  his  book — and  to  us  they  are  by 
far  the  most  interesting — reminds  us  more  of  Dr.  Holmes  than  of 
any  other  writer.  He  has  the  same  kind  of  ingenious  humour, 
■and  kindliness  mixed  with  keen  sarcasm,  and  though  his  lan- 
guage has  at  times  a  decidedly  foreign  flavour,  we  can  enjoy 
his  wit,  and  generally  sympathize  with  his  sentiments.  Alto- 
gether we  find  him  an  agreeable  companion  ;  and  we  could  quote 
a  good  many  passages  which  show  much  wit  and  keen  povv'ers  of 
observation.  We  part  with,  him  in  a  very  good  temper,  and  can 
fairly  commend  him  to  our  readers,  though  we  do  not  feel  con- 
vinced that  he  deserves  all  the  fine  things  which  have  been  said 
about  him  by  our  contemporaries. 


SIR  JOHN  BURGOYNE  • 
(^Second  Notice.') 

IT  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  interest  of  Burgoyne's 
letters  from  the  Crimea.  Remembering  the  senseless  clamour 
against  veterans  which  grew  out  of  the  disasters  of  the  Russian 
war,  we  remark  with  satisfaction  that  whatever  was  at  once 
prudent  and  vigorous  in  the  operations  of  the  Allies  was  either 
suggested  or  adopted  by  Burgoyne.  Disapproving  the  expedition, 
be  did  more  perhaps  than  any  other  man  to  render  its  success 
possible.  He  could  not  understand  '•'  on  what  sound  principle  it  is 
undertaken,"  and  he  considered  it  "  the  most  desperate  enterprise 
ever  attempted."  He  would  not  have  been  sorry  if  circumstances 
had  caused  it  to  be  deferred  until  the  next  year.  He  dined  with 
Marshal  St.  Arnaud,  who  said  that  there  were  cJes  dijjicultcs,  but 
*'we  were  gone  too  far;  the  enterprise  was  pressed  upon  us  in  a 
manner  not  to  be  resisted  with  honour."  This  is  probably  as  true 
an  account  as  could  be  given.  "  Put  yourself,"  said  the  French 
Marshal,  "  in  mine  and  Lord  Raglan's  position."  This,  as  Bur- 
goyne remarks,  was  the  pith  of  the  whole  argument.  The 
landing-place  was  chosen  in  accordance  with  Burgoyne's  opinion. 
The  battle  of  the  Alma  was  fought,  and  "  We  are  all,"  writes 
Burgoyne,  "  in  high  spirits  at  present  appearances."  The  moral 
eff'ect  of  the  victory  was  worth  twenty  thousand  additional  troops. 
Burgoyne  suggested  and  urged  the  flank  march  to  Balaclava. 
Lord  Raglan  desired  him  to  discuss  it  with  Mar.-ihal  St.  Arnaud. 
All  the  French  staff  officers,  including  Colonel  Trochu  and 
General  Bizot  of  the  Engineers,  opposed  this  project,  and  brought 
forward  one  trivial  objection  after  another,  until  the  Marshal  broke 
tip  the  conference  by  saying  that  ho  thought  General  Burgoyne 
was  right,  that  difficulties  which  appeared  groat  at  a  dis- 
tance often  disappeared  on  nearer  ajiproach,  and  that  it 
■was  MM  mouvement  en  aimnt,  and  he  would  undertake  it.  The 
army  marched  accordingly,  and  Burgoyne  thus  records  his  first 
impression  of  Sebastopol  as  seen  from  the  south.  "  Tlio  fortiU- 
canons,"  ho  says,  "are  poor  concerns,  but  the  situation  is  favour- 
able for  the  enemy.  They  have  an  ininienso  force  of  arlillcry 
mounted,  and  a  largo  garrison."  But  he  hop(;d  tlio  operations 
■would  not  take  long.  Iwo  diiys  later  iio  says  that  the  heavy  guns 
and  siege  equipments  liavo  l<i;eu  land(!d,  and  dragged  oiglit  or  ten 
miles  over  a  mountain.  Tliis,  and  having  to  work  on  rocky 
ground,  causes  much  dt.'lity,  and  ho  fears  it  will  be  a  week  yet 
before  the  walls  and  works  will  bo  so  battered  as  to  justify  an 
asflault.    "  Still,  1  feel  timt  it  is,  as  now  circuni.^tanced,  an  eiiter- 

! (rise  ill  which  we  ougiit  to  succeed."  Ho  add.s  that  bc^loro  that 
fitter  arrives  in  England  he  trusts  there  will  bo  some  decisive 
work.    J  Jut  a  week  later  ho  is  less  hopeful.    "  Wo  are  iu  difli- 
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culties,"  he  says,  "  that  I  do  not  see  what  prospect  we  have  of 
getting  out  of."  The  place  was  found  to  be  surrounded  by  de- 
tached loopholed  towers,  crenelled  walls,  and  earth  bastions,  with 
a  good  many  guns  mounted,  and  a  tolerable  garrison.  The  allies 
began  and  had  continued  landing  and  getting  up  siege  guns  and 
train,  but  meanwhile  the  enemy  had  introduced  large  reinforce- 
ments, had  increased  their  works  diligently,  and  mounted  an 
enormous  number  of  guns.  The  British  army  was  immensely 
reduced  by  cholera.  The  infantry  were  not  now  more  than  16,000 
or  1 7,000  men,  and  no  reinforcements  to  look  to.  Next  day  he 
writes  that  "  it  would  have  been  unjustifiable  to  have  stormed 
Sebastopol  when  we  first  arrived  before  it,  and  obstacles  against 
our  taking  it  increase  every  hour."  Burgoyne  adds  that  he  was 
much  elated  by  the  success  at  the  Alma,  and  its  immediate 
results,  and  is  grievously  disappointed  at  this  bad  prospect  after 
it.  The  object  is  to  ruin  the  defences  as  much  as  possible,  and  then 
he  sees  nothing  for  it  but  a  desperate  assault. 

On  the  1 7th  of  October  the  batteries  opened.  The  explosion  ot 
a  magazine  paralysed  the  French  tire,  and  postponed  the  contem- 
plated attack.  Burgoyne  regards  the  naval  attack  as  "  a  little  inter- 
lude," and  rejoices  that  no  very  serious  injury  happened  to  the 
men-of-war.  He  was  much  disgusted  amid  these  anxieties  to  receive 
newspapers  from  England,  "  complacently  deciding  that  Sebas- 
topol is  taken."  There  will  be,  he  says,  no  flinching,  but  the 
task  is  desperate,  and  "  in  case  of  failure  our  greatest  enemies, 
I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  in  London."  All  the  English  engi- 
neers considered  that  the  place  would  have  been  assaulted 
on  the  17th  of  October  if  the  French  fire  had  not  been 
silenced.  The  fire  of  the  Russian  works  in  front  of  the  English 
batteries  was  completely  reduced.  Four  days  later  Burgoyne 
writes,  "  I  am  ready  to  try  a  storm,  having  good  trust  in  our 
troops."  Indeed  the  army  which  had  fought  at  the  Alma,  and 
which  was  soon  to  fight  at  Inkermann,  as  long  as  there  was  any  of 
it  left,  was  capable  of  great  things.  Much  of  the  glory  of  this 
army  belonged  to  the  men  themselves,  and  much  to  their  officers. 
They  not  only  gained  battles,  but,  as  Burgoyne  says,  they  took 
"  excessive  liberties  "  in  the  trenches,  having  as  much  to  do  as  the 
French  with  less  than  half  the  force.  He  thought  the  French 
were  over-cautious,  and  too  much  bound  by  system  for  pressing 
circumstances.  "  It  is  before  them  that  the  work  is  to  do.  We 
cannot  urge  them  to  do  what  they  may  deem  rash."  A  letter  of 
Sir  George  Cathcart  of  the  2ud  November  conveys  to  Burgoyne  his 
idea  of  how  to  assault  the  Redan.  "  Thus,"  he  says,  "  some  of  us 
will  get  in,  and  if  well  backed  up  wiU  stay  there."  He  anticipated 
the  honour  of  giving  the  couj)  de  grace  with  his  division ;  but  three 
daj's  later  the  battle  of  Inkermann  was  fought,  and  Sir  George 
Cathcart  was  killed.  Burgoyne  calls  this  battle  "  a  very  heavy 
aflair."  The  advantages  of  the  success  were  not  so  great  or  striking 
as  if  the  Allies  could  have  advanced  upon  the  Russians  and  driven 
them  forcibly  from  their  base  of  attack.  "  This  we  could  not  do, 
and  the  French  did  not  seem  to  think  it  prudent."  The  history 
of  this  campaign  briugs  forcibly  to  the  mind  the  saying  that  the 
English  infantry  is  the  best  iu  the  world,  but  there  is  very  little 
of  it.  With  another  ten  thousand  soldiers  of  the  same  quality 
Sebastopol  would  have  been  taken,  and  the  sufl'erings  of  the  winter 
would  have  been  avoided.  The  loss  at  Inkermann  was  nearly  cue 
half  of  the  force  engaged.  "  This  is  a  test  at  least  of  the  exer- 
tions of  the  army ;  the  leaders  will,  I  presume,  be  the  victims." 

But  Burgoyne  did  not  forget  that  this  slender  force  had  triumphed. 
Almost  from  the  day  of  the  victory  he  urged  that  it  should  be 
improved.  He  was  invariably  opposed  to  submitting  to  be  bullied 
by  the  field  army  of  the  Russians,  who,  as  he  reasouablj'  contended, 
must  be  worse  off  than  the  Allies.  On  November  10  he  writes, 
"  We  are  hanging  back  in  too  defensive  a  line  of  conduct,"  and 
he  wants  to  mix  up  offensive  measures  with  defence.  Two  days 
later  he  writes  "  that  he  is  anxiously  urging  the  propriety  of 
forward  movenieni;s,  and  endeavouring  to  show  that  they  are  the 
safest."  He  thinks  that  many  liberties  may  be  taken  with  an 
enemy  when  he  is  under  the  depression  of  a  defeat ;  but  at  all 
events  it  is  not  a  tiuie  for  submitting  to  delays  and  inconveniences 
by  using  extreme  caution.  He  considers  that  numy  advantages 
have  been  lost  by  over-caution  and  not  pressing  harder  on  the 
enemy.  Much  of  this  has  been  owing  to  the  want  of  one  sentiment 
in  the  mauagement  of  a  combined  force.  The  Allies  might  have 
been  a  shade  more  enterprising,  but  he  has  never  desired  any 
assault  on  the  place  which  would  have  been  an  act  of  desperation. 
He  complains  of  the  '*  moral  timidity  "  of  some  officers  in  the 
ordinary  proceedings  of  a  campaign,  and  contrasts  it  with  their 
heroic  courage  wlien  absolutely  in  action.  "  The  Russians,  by 
sheer  show  and  bullying,  couliuo  us,"  he  says,  "  to  inconvenient 
limits.  Our  people  do  not  understand  where  their  streujjth  lies, 
and  to  what  extent  we  can  enforce  what  wo  desire."  In  con- 
.s  ■([ueiice  of  remarks  in  this  strain  by  Burgoyne,  a  commanding 
olliccr  was  induced  to  turn  away  a  sot  of  liussian  tirailleurs  who 
had  lodged  tiiemselves  within  two  or  three  hundred  yards  of  his 
advanced  trench,  and  had  been  very  troublesome.  This  was  done 
in  a  very  handsome  and  creditable  way,  and  would  tend,  ho  hoped, 
to  check  tho  bullying  imiuideiico  of  the  enemy.  Throughout 
the  winter  ho  held  tho  same  encouraging  language,  and  never 
ceased  to  urge  that  tho  Allies  had  como  into  tho  Crimea 
to  besiege  Sebastopol,  and  not  to  bo  tiionisolves  besieged. 
Our  people,  lie  says,  and  the  French  also,  conjure  up  bugbears 
and  rcjiort  impossibilities  that  tho  enemy  aro  doing  against  us. 
"it  is  aMlonishing  liow  little  they  "H  calculato  what  the  enemy 
can  atti'mi)t,  and  what,  if  wo  know  our  relative  sin^ngth  and  cir- 
cumstances, they  daro  not  thiuk  of."  This  miatako  was  being  made 
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in  the  elaborate  -works  on  the  right  to  prepare  against  a  similar 
attack  to  that  of  the  5th  November,  without  adverting  to  the 
infinitely  superior  position  which  the  army  now  held.  Again,  he 
■writes,  '"'We  hang  back  with  all  sorts  of  defensive  measures,  when 
time  and  circumstances  require  that  we  should  push  on."  A 
combined  army  is  not  worth  three-quarters  of  the  force  under 
absolute  command.  "  Three-quarters  of  our  united  force,  all 
British,  could  do  wonders,  while  our  little  addition  is  to  the 
French  of  far  greater  value  than  their  numerical  strength,  for  the 
^ame  number  of  French  could  not  do  half  what  we  do."  He 
thinks  that  people  at  home  will  fear  that  the  army  is  in  danger  of 
being  overwhelmed ;  "  we  are,  however,  not  so  bad  as  that  yet ; 
nor,  I  confidently  trust,  ever  will  be."  It  will  appear  presently 
that  when  the  British  public  and  Parliament  became  seriously 
alarmed,  and  appointed  some  new  Ministers  to  carry  on  the  war 
■with  vigour,  their  first  act  was  to  recall  Burgoyne.  "Yet  to  him, 
more  perhaps  than  to  any  other  man,  it  was  due  that  the  army 
held  its  gi-ound  during  the  winter.  His  large  experience  of  war 
enabled  him  to  put  the  true  value  upon  clrcum.stances  which 
caused  alarm  to  those  who  imperfectly  understood  them.  "I 
find,"  he  says,  "a  few  congenial  spirits  who  encourage  the  lodgments 
in  advance  that  I  and  the  engineers  desire."  To  use  a  favourite 
phrase  of  Napier's,  he  knew  war  well.  Without  assuming  that  he 
■was  always  right  in  the  advice  he  gave,  it  is  manifest  that  he  looked 
•upon  the  position  in  the  only  way  that  was  likely  to  bring  the 
army  honourably  out  of  it.  The  time  for  caution  was  before  the 
army  embarked  for  the  Crimea,  but  after  landing  there  the  boldest 
course  short  of  rashness  was  the  best. 

It  was  indeed  hardly  possible  to  expect  too  much  from  the 
array  which  fought  at  Inkermann,  but  that  army  became  ter- 
ribly reduced.  On  the  23rd  December,  when  the  excitement 
in  England  was  at  its  height,  and  the  Times  was  just  making 
its  vehement  demand  for  "Head,"  we  find  Burgoyne  quietly 
proposing  a  plan  for  attacking  the  Russians  in  the  field.  The 
favourite  phrase  of  Marshal  St.  Arnaud,  "un  mouvement  en 
avant,"  ■would  have  been  eminently  applicable  to  this  plan, 
which,  however,  from  want  of  transport  and  inefiicieucy  of  artil- 
lery horses,  could  not  be  at  that  time  attempted.  But  not  the 
less  do  we  admire  the  spirit  of  the  plan.  "  It  would  be  taking 
the  initiative,  and  showing  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  which  always 
creates  a  useful  moral  effect.  It  would  be  giving  the  law  instead 
■of  receiving  it,  as  we  have  been  now  for  too  long  a  time  compelled 
■to  do."  It  was  for  those  who  were  in  mass  near  their  resources 
to  take  the  offensive  against  those  who  might  be  far  from  theirs. 
The  weather  and  the  condition  of  the  country  must  affect  the 
enemy  in  the  field  much  more  than  the  Allies.  This  was  a 
precious  time  for  the  Allies  to  seek  some  opportunity  of  profiting 
by  their  advantage.  When  the  frosts  should  set  in,  the  Russians 
■would  be  able  to  receive  reinforcements  and  supplies';  but  without 
allowing  time  for  them  to  do  so,  Burgoyne  would  advance  and 
drive  them  to  a  distance  from  Sebastopol,  and  compel  them  to 
leave  the  fortress  to  its  fate.  This  programme  looks  infinitely 
more  attractive  as  well  as  more  promising  than  the  endless  work  of 
trenches  and  batteries  which  the  French  generals  preferred.  At 
the  same  time  Burgoyne  urged  incessantly  that  the  true  point  of 
attack  of  the  fortress  was  the  Malakoff  Tower.  The  controversy 
'between  him  and  the  French  engineers  on  this  point  was  only 
terminated  by  the  arrival  of  General  Niel,  Avho,  being  sent  by  the 
French  Emperor  to  examinejthe  state  and  prospects  of  the  siege,  de- 
clared in  favour  of  Burgoj-ne's  view.  The  attack  on  the  Malakoff 
Tower  was  then  commenced  and  vigorously  prosecuted,  and  finally 
aucceeded,  with  the  decisive  effect  which  Burgoyne  had  anticipated. 
Burgoyne  wishes  that  he  had  the  old  Light  Division  of  the  Penin- 
sula to  do  the  outpost  duty — "  The  Russians  would  be  handsomely 
punished  for  excursions  they  sometimes  make."  But  as  regards 
fighting  he  does  full  justice -to  the  Crimean  army.  Our  allies,  he 
says,  have  frankly  acknowledged,  with  respect  to  specific  feats, 
that  their  men  could  not  have  done  them.  "  Our  cool,  steady 
advance,  in  contradistinction  to  their  own  rapid,  impatient  -way  of 
making  an  attack,  is  what  they  cannot  understand."  But  tlie 
French  in  midwinter  were  singing  and  gay,  whereas  for  months 
Burgoyne  had  not  witnessed  so  much  as  a  smile  on  the  face  of  a 
British  soldier,  who,  although  suffering  and  serious,  makes  no 
complaint.  Burgoyne  deprecated  the  foreign  enlistment,  as  likely 
to  lower  the  reputation  of  the  army  of  which  he  thus  wrote.  If 
■we  had  had  foreigners  at  Inkermann,  he  says,  we  should  never  have 
gained  the  credit  we  did  there.  "  They  will  never  rise  to  our 
scale,  but  we  may  drop  to  theirs." 

The  British  nation  became  aware  during  the  last  years  of  Bur- 
goyne's  life  that  he  had  been  very  ill  treated  by  their  rulers 
during  the  Crimean  war.  His  recall  by  Lord  Pannuire  was  not 
only  unreasonable,  but  almost  absurd.  We  c:)uld  not  compete  with 
our  allies  in  number  of  soldiers,  but  they  felt  the  superiority  of 
our  ollicers  alike  in  technical  skill  and  in  moral  force.  Burgoyne 
has  described  the  French  officers  whom  he  accompanied  in 
seeking  a  landing-place  on  the  Crimean  coast  as  "  thinking  very 
badly  of  the  whole  concern,  and  proposing  one  wild  or  tempo- 
rizing scheme  after  another,  which  we  liad  to  refute."  Lord 
Raglan,  Sir  George  Brown,  and  Sir  John  Burgoyne  were 
all  veterans  of  the  Spanish  war,  and  they  were  able,  in  spite 
of  their  disapproval  of  the  invasion,  to  propose  and  carry  a  plan  of 
operations  which  made  success  possible.  Lord  Hardinge,  after 
reading  certain  papers  upon  this  war,  remarked  tliat  "  the  comments 
of  Sir  John  IJurgoyne  had  more  vigorous  good  sense  in  them  than 
the  vaunttd  scioiice  of  our  French  allies."  Sir  Harry  .Jones,  who 
becaoio  head  of  the  British  Engineers  after  Burgoyne's  departure, 


wrote  to  him  on  September  15,  185;,  that  "Sebastopol  was  taken 
by  the  point  he  always  indicated,  the  Malakoff'."  lie  goes  on  to 
say  that  the  British  attack  on  the  Great  Redan  succeeded ;  but, 
after  having  established  ourselves  in  force,  the  men  could  not  bo 
got  to  advance,  and  subsequently  fell  back,  after  losing  about  two 
thousand  killed  and  wounded — a  very  largo  proportion  of  officers. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Burgoyne's  disinclination  to  assault  the 
Redan  was  justified  by  the  failure  of  two  attempts  upon  it  after 
he  returned  home.  It  may  be  suspected  that  if  Burgoyne  had 
been  present  he  would  have  employed  a  larger  force  in  these 
attempts.  He  would  not  have  forgotten  his  own  experience  of  the 
value  of  "heavy  columns "  at  Badajoz  and  St.  Sebastian,  It  is 
remarkable  that  Sir  George  Brown,  writing  from  his  retirement  to 
Sir  John  Burgoyne  on  the  second  failure  at  the  Redan,  says  that 
"  he  shall  always  regret  that  Simpson  did  not  slip  another  division 
at  the  work  and  capture  it  at  any  price."  This  was  the  spirit  in 
which  such  a  campaign  should  have  been  carried  on,  and  we  cannot 
say  that  the  successors  of  Burgoyne  and  Brown  improved  either 
upon  their  intellectual  or  moral  fitness  for  the  task  of  capturinjj 
Sebastopol. 


EASTLAKE'S  HINTS  OX  HOUSEHOLD  TASTE.*  < 

BY  some  accident  or  other  the  first  edition  of  this  most  useful 
and  opportune  book  escaped  our  notice.  We  are  very  glad 
to  make  acquaintance  with  it  now  in  its  enlarged  and  revised 
form.  Its  great  value  seems  to  us  to  consist  in  its  simplicity 
and  persuasiveness.  Mr.  I^astlake  expresses  what  are  the  general, 
not  to  say  universal,  convictions  among  all  who  have  paid  much, 
attention  to  questions  of  practical  art.  There  is  no  novelty  in  his 
remarks  or  criticisms.  They  are  neither  original  nor  very  brilliant. 
But  they  are  well  timed,  and  very  suggestive  and  instructive. 
He  has,  moreover,  a  broad  artistic  sympathy  and  plenty  of  good 
humour.  Many  readers  who  would  be  repelled  by  an  array  of 
stiff'  principles  and  a  code  of  austere  canons  of  taste  ■will  be 
carried  along,  almost  without  perceiving  it,  by  Mr.  Eastlake's 
unpretending  and  familiar  disquisitions.  It  is  much  the  same 
with  assthetical  as  with  theological  propagandism.  He  makes 
the  most  converts  who  is  learning  himself  while  he  teaches 
others,  and  who  makes  his  disciples  feel  that  every  fresh  step  is, 
as  it  were,  a  new  discovery  made  by  them  and  by  himself  in 
common.  In  this  pleasant  and  informal  way  Mr.  Eastlake  goes 
in  detail  through  most  of  the  minor  branches  of  decorative  art, 
pointing  out  what  seems  to  him  to  be  wrong  and  bad,  and  suggest- 
ing what  in  each  case  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  truthful 
and  natural  principles  of  design. 

A  handsome  book,  well  printed  and  with  attractive  illustra- 
tions, and  such  that,  open  it  where  you  will,  you  light  upon  some 
interesting  discussion  on  common  matters  of  taste  that  affect 
every  one  who  lives  in  a  house  or  who  uses  furniture,  is  sure  to 
command  a  large  audience.  It  is  purposely  meant  for  the  "  general 
public."  Those  who  know  anything  of  art  would  scarcely  be 
satisfied  with  the  slight  and  informal  manner  in  which  the  subject 
is  treated.  They  would  require  something  more  systematic,  and 
in  particular  would  wish  for  pictorial  representations  of  all  the 
forms  and  ornaments  condemned  or  commended.  It  is  not  easy 
to  express  shapes  by  words  only.  We  confess  that  we  ourselves 
desiderate  many  more  woodcuts.  Nothing  is  so  effective  in 
art-teaching  as  the  appeal  to  the  eye.  Indeed  it  is  the 
eye  alone  which  can  judge  ultimately  of  those  forms  of  art 
with  which  this  volume  is  concerned.  We  doubt  whether  any 
single  book  ever  did  so  much  to  reform  public  taste  and  opinion, 
in  the  matter  of  architectural  style  and  the  decencies  of  church 
arrangement  as  Pugin's  famous  Ccntrasts.  On  one  side  that 
exquisite  draughtsman  gave  us  a  Gothic  interior  in  a  complete 
ideal  "  restoration" ;  on  the  other,  you  saw  what  that  vision  of 
beauty  had  become  by  centuries  of  neglect  and  ignorance,  or  of 
wilfully  injurious  treatment.  Why  did  not  Mr.  Eastlake  " con- 
trast" in  this  -way  all  the  details  of  modern  furniture  He 
would  have  converted  hundreds  by  his  pictures,  while  his  letter- 
press will  not  persuade  more  than  tens.  As  it  is,  the  illustrations 
of  the  volume  before  us  are  arbitrarily  chosen  and  of  very  unequal 
merit.  Sometimes,  we  fear,  undue  prominence  has  been  given  to 
the  modern  designs  of  such  artists  or  manufacturers  as  may  have 
ofi'ered  woodcuts  to  the  work.  For  some  of  these,  we  fancy,  are 
already  familiar  to  us.  At  other  times  we  confess  that,  on  looking 
at  the  cuts,  we  are  not  always  sure  whetlier  we  are  meant  to 
approve  of  them  or  to  execrate  them.  Occasionally  we  are  even 
inclined  to  think  that  the  author's  own  designs,  though  they  avoid 
many  faults  of  design,  have  new  defects  of  their  own.  But,  after 
all,  as  we  have  said,  this  inequality  of  the  book  is  perhaps  one  of 
its  most  useful  features. 

Mr.  Eastlake,  by  his  own  personal  predilections,  would  seem  to 
be  a  strict  mediaevalist.  His  own  designs  at  least  are  always  of 
tlie  straitest  gect  of  the  school.  We  observe,  however,  that  in  his 
preface  he  disclaims  any  exclusive  allegiance  to  the  Gothic  style, 
aud  only  argues  for  the  true  spirit  and  sound  principles  of  ancient 
design.  Here  he  is  quite  right.  In  household  furniture  especi- 
ally the  types  of  design  may  allowably  vary  according  to  indi- 
vidual taste,  so  long  as  the  construction  is  honest  and  good  and 
appropriate,  and  the  details  are  fitting  and  truthful.  The  eminent 
French  architect  and  litterateur  M.  Viollet  Le  Due  has  expressed 

*  Hints  on  Hnuse/inld  Taste  in  Furniture,  Upholstery,  and  other  Details. 
By  Charles  L.  Eastlake,  F.Ii.I.B.A.  Tliird  Edition,  revised.  London  : 
Longmans  &  Co.  1872, 
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the  ti'ue  law  that  ought  to  recrulate  design  in  those  hranches  of 
art  so  admirably  in  the  sentence  chosen  by  Mr.  Eastlake  for  his 
motto  that  we  venture  to  transcribe  it : — 

Parmi  ces  spknJeurs  a  bon  marche,  ce  foux  gout  et  ca  faux  luxe,  nous 
sommes  ravis  quand  nous  trouvons  iin  banc  bien  fait,  une  bonne  table  (le 
chene  portant  d'aplomb  sur  ses  pieds,  des  rideaux  de  laine  qui  paraissent 
etre  en  laine,  une  chaise  commode  et  solide,  une  armoire  qui  s'ouvre  et  se 
ferme  bien.  nous  montrant  en  dediins  et  en  dehors  le  bois  dont  elle  est  fait, 
et  laissant  deviner  son  usage.  Espe'rons  un  retour  vers  ces  ide'es  saines,  et 
qu'en  fait  de  mobiJier,  coiume  en  toute  chose,  on  en  viendra  a  comprendre 
que  le  goiit  consiste  k  paraitre  ce  que  I  on  est,  et  non  ce  que  Ton  voudrait 
etre. 

Incongruity  and  falsity  of  design,  dull  mechanical  uniformity  of 
detail,  in  which  every  individual  touch  of  the  living  artist  is  de- 
stroyed, and  general  degeuuracy  of  manufacture,  are  the  patent 
faults  of  almost  all  the  common  furniture  and  implements  which 
we  are  obliged  to  use  in  daily  life.  Is  there  any  remedy  ?  We 
are  not  so  hopeful  on  this  point  as  we  once  were.  At  any  rate, 
the  only  possible  remedy  consists  in  the  wider  spread  of  true 
artistic  feeling  and  culture.  It  is  easier  to  supply  at  a  low  price 
a  vulgar  article,  multiplied  <id  injmitiim  by  machinery,  than  to 
produce  on  moderate  terms  objects  of  art-workmanship  in  each  of 
which  skilled  design  and  the  skilled  labour  of  the  individual 
artificer  are  to  be  combined.  And  therefore  our  manufacturers, 
with  a  few  honourable  exceptions,  compete  with  one  another  in 
mere  cheapness  of  production  of  the  meanest  types  of  form  and 
ornament.  When  our  art  teachers  have  created  a  demand  for 
better  workmanship,  we  do  not  doubt  tliat  it  will  be  supplied. 
Meanwhile  there  has  been  no  serious^ttempt,  except  in  ceramic 
manufacture,  to  produce  articles  of  good  design  and  execution  at 
such  low  prices  as  shall  compete  with  the  base  patterns  which  have 
present  possession  of  the  markets.  Mr.  Eastlake  gives  many 
most  telling  instances  of  the  prohibitive  cost  of  any  improvement 
whatever  upon  the  common  types.  He  tells  one  story  in  which 
an  upholsterer  asked  considerably  less  for  a  chair  overburdened 
with  a  quantity  of  expensive  ornamentation  than  for  the  same 
design  bel'ore  any  ornament  at  all  was  added.  Undoubtedly  the 
vicious  principle  which  deliberately  tries  to  promote  trade,  as  it  is 
called,  by  producing  articles  which  are  not  strong  enough  to  last 
and  must  soon  be  replaced,  has  much  to  do  with  many  of  the 
absurd  changes  of  fashion  in  matters  of  household  furniture  and 
decoration.  We  believe  that  in  this  matter  our  tradesmen  and 
artisans  would  find  that  the  old  proverb  is  true,  and  that  honesty 
is  the  best  policy  in  the  long  run. 

We  now  propose  to  give  some  idea  of  Mr.  Eastlake's  method  of 
treating  his  subject.  After  a  few  introductory  remarks,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  discuss  in  a  general  way  our  street  architecture ;  and 
then,  going  indoors,  he  examines  in  detail  the  several  rooms  of  an 
average  modern  house,  with  their  fittings  and  furniture.  He  ends 
with  supplemental  chapters  on  Crockery,  Table  Glass,  Dress, 
Jewelrj',  Plate,  and  Cutlery.  The  entrance-hall  first  invites  notice. 
Our  author  here  inveighs  with  almost  needless  warmth  against 
(jraininy.  Surely  graining  is  in  its  way  a  nearly  harmless  sham; 
for  it  makes  no  pretence  to  be  oak.  Its  practical  advantage,  in  a 
London  house,  is  its  cleanness  and  brightness,  and  its  fitness  for 
varnishing.  Preserve  us  from  the  muddy  stains — chocolate  or 
umber — with  which  so  many  of  our  medieval  architects  defile  the 
deal  which  they  use  fir  cheapness  sake!  After  all,  what  is 
wanted  in  a  smoky  town  is  light  and  cleanliness  ;  and  this  is  not 
given,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes,  by  the  flatted  colours  affected 
by  the  extreme  medievalists.  Common  sense  is,  as  we  have 
always  argued,  at  the  bottom  of  really  good  taste.  We  observe 
that  Mr.  Eastlake  pleads  for  the  retention  of  the  knocker  on  the 
hiiU-door  of  a  London  house.  There  is  a  school  which  advocates 
its  supersession  by  the  bell,  as  carrying  the  sound  away  from  the 
living-rooms  to  the  offices  where  the  servants  live  whose  duty 
it  is  to  open  the  door,  and  who  say,  let  knockers  be  reserved  for 
fashionable  doors  behind  which  a  hall-porter  lurks  in  readiness  to 
open  them  at  a  mommit's  notice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  knocker 
has  a  practical  advantage  over  the  mechanical,  inonotomius  bell 
which  appeals  to  the  master  ami  the  mistress  of  the  smallest  no 
less  than  of  the  largest  household.  One  great  object  of  the  pre- 
monitory noise  is  to  afford  tiie  visitee  full  opportunity  to  bo  in  or 
out  of  the  way  as  he  judges  most  convenient,  and,  in  concert  with 
an  experienced  ear,  the  knocker  seldom  fails  in  this  duty.  But 
the  bell  is  totally  deficient  in  tact,  and  gives  the  same  stereo- 
typed tingle  to  the  dun,  the  bore,  the  tax-gatherer,  and 
the  friend  of  one's  bosom.  Among  the  few  articles  of  modern 
fuinituro  wliich  have  preserved  traditionally  a  good  method 
of  design  and  construction,  Mr.  Eastlake  singles  out  the 
bucket,  the  bedroom  towel-horse,  and  the  common  "Windsor" 
cliair.  Here  we  quite  agree  with  him.  We  do  not  remember 
that  he  points  out,  in  his  remarks  on  chairs,  the  extreme  folly  of 
abandoning  cro8H-pi(!ies  and  stays  to  Htrengtlien  the  legs. 
Nothing  can  lie  more  absurd  than  a  chair  with  its  four  legs 
unconnected  by  any  lie  or  bund.  The  leverage  on  each  leg  is 
excessive;  and  the  chair  must  break  .sooniir  or  later  unless  it  is 
unnecessarily  unwieldy.  No  one  can  deny  llie  picturcsqucness  or 
the  sound  conslructiuri  of  the  old  carved  iiigli-bac  k«  d  cliairs  and 
sofas  such  an  Mr.  i'lastlake  figures  from  ( 'othi'l(>  and  Knol".  J!ut 
can  lio  seriouHly  ad\ ise  im  to  nivive  them  ?  Wo  are  luxurious 
enough  tf)  thiid<  that  a  modern  oaHy-chair  is  really  an  im- 
jirovemont  on  the  fiirnituro  of  nur  fornlalhcrH.  One  has  oidy  to 
go  into  J''ilnicr'H,  or  I  lowar(rs,an<l  see  Iherows  ofeasy-chiiirs  of  liftv 
or  sixty  dillerent  patternn,  and  try  to  choose  I  he  one  which  shall  best 
Huit  oneself,  to  find  out  how  much  one  person's  idea  of  comfort 
dill'i  )s  frr  Ml  anoiln-i's,  and  iiow  much  nuiv  bu  dniic.  nud  has  been 


done,  to  provide  comfort  and  ease.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  safe 
conclusion  that  in  the  good  old  times  all  were  uncomfortable  alike. 
Surely,  too,  the  stiff  old  high-backed  sofas  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury are  equally  unsuitable  for  reproduction.  Is  there  any  more 
pathetic  sight  than  to  see  the  very  aged  poor,  or  perhaps  some 
consumptive  oatient,  living,  and  at  last  dying,  in  chairs  in  which 
they  cannot  even  recline  ?  Why,  there  are  few  London  parishes, 
we  suppose,  in  which  easy-chairs  are  not  kept  to  be  lent  out  to 
the  sick.  We  argue  then  that  the  easy-chair  is  a  true  comfort ; 
and  it  is  preposterous  to  wish  to  bring  back  an  article  of  furniture 
like  a  Jacobean  chair,  that  has  been  fairly  improved  off  the  face 
of  our  homes.  Mr.  Eastlake  ought  rather  to  have  shown  us  how 
to  lend  to  our  modern  chairs  and  sofas  better  and  more  artistic 
forms.  Agreeing  with  our  author  as  we  do  in  most  of  his 
criticisms,  we  naturally  select  for  notice  points  in  which  we  differ 
from  him.  Among  these  is  the  telescope  dining-table.  We  con- 
fess we  think  this  modern  invention  a  most  ingenious  and  useful 
device,  only  second  to  the  expanding  circular  table.  Provided 
that  it  is  well  made,  it  really  provides  us  with  a  tirm  solid  table, 
of  which  we  can,  with  very  little  trouble,  vary  the  size  according- 
to  the  numbers  who  are  to  be  seated  at  it.  Now,  not  to 
speak  of  the  smallness  of  London  rooms,  is  it  not  desirable  to 
be  able  to  dine  four,  or  six,  or  eight  persons,  as  it  may  be,  all 
within  reach  and  hearing  of  each  other.''  Mr.  Eastlake  positively 
recommends  us  to  bring  back  the  long  Jacobean  tables  such  as 
remain  in  college  halls  and  in  some  old  farmhouses.  In  the  first 
place,  an  average-sized  dining-room  would  be  always  blocked  up  with 
such  a  table ;  and,  in  the  next,  a  p  irty,  unless  the  whole  table  were 
occupied,  would  always  seem  scattered  and  incomplete.  Next  we 
must  dissent  from  Mr.  Eastlake's  own  design  for  a  library  book- 
case. There  seem  to  us  three  conspicuous  faults  in  it;  cupboards 
with  clumsy  doors  which  leave  useless  and  objectionable  corners 
behind  them ;  shelves  of  the  same  depth  for  quartos,  octavos,  and 
duodecimos ;  and,  worst  of  all,  a  prodigious  waste  of  space  in  the 
cornice  with  a  meaningless,  unapproachable  cupboard  in  the  pedi- 
mented  roof.  Once  more  we  object  to  chimney-pieces  so  high 
that  it  is  difficult  to  reach  them ;  and  we  contend  that  mirrors  are 
a  beautiful  and  fitting  ornament  of  living-rooms ;  and  we  protest 
against  bed-hangings  under  any  form  whatever.  But  these  after 
all  are  very  unimportant  matters.  If  they  provoke  discussion 
and  suggest  thought,  a  great  deal  has  been  gained.  When  people 
begin  to  argue  on  matters  of  taste,  it  will  go  hard  but  that  sound 
principles  will  win  their  way  with  the  more  intelligent. 

We  heartily  commend  then  Mr.  Eastlake's  genial  and  suggestive 
book  to  those  who  are  about  to  marry  or  to  furnish.  They  need 
not  agree  with  all  he  says ;  but  they  will  learn  from  him  many  a 
true  and  useful  lesson.  And  the  mere  cultivation  of  their  taste  in 
the  homely  matters  of  household  furniture  and  ornamentation 
will  be  the  soui-ce  of  much  pure  and  healthv  enjoyment. 


KECENT  EDITIONS  OF  THE  ODYSSEY.* 

IN  explanation  of  the  fragmentary  appearance  of  his  commentary 
on  the  narrative  of  Odysseus,  Professor  Mayor  informs  us  that 
"  many  schools  are  this  year  employed  upon  the  Ninth  Book  of  the 
Odyssey  " ;  and  this  is  tantamount  to  an  assurance  that  a  goodly 
number  of  young  heads  are  in  a  fair  way  to  make  acquaintance 
with  what  is  in  fact  the  fertile  prototype  of  all  fairy  tales.  Feli- 
ces ter,  et  ampliiis!  are  those  who  enter  for  the  first  time  this  land 
of  adventure  and  marvel — who  enter  it  too  with  abundance  of  light 
for  their  path,  and  not,  as,  in  their  fathers'  school  days,  with  the 
bare  farthing  rushlight  of  a  text  and  a  lexicon.  Those  were  the  days 
when  our  Orbilii  thought  that  bricks  should  be  made  without 
straw,  as  far  as  interpretation  and  illustration  of  Greek  authors 
was  concerned ;  and  the  results  are  patent  in  a  number  of  hard- 
headed  elderly  gentlemen  with  whom  it  is  an  article  of  faith  that 
there  is  not,  and  never  was,  any  sense  in  a  Greek  Chorus.  But 
all  this  is  changed  by  such  guides  and  lively  companions  as  those 
whose  helps  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Odyssey  we  purpose  tO' 
notice  in  the  present  article.  Each  in  its  measure  elucidates  the 
text,  and  disencumbers  the  language  of  Homer  of  all  possible 
perplexities;  all  are  more  or  less  helpful  in  making  the  study  of 
the  adventures  of  Odysseus  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  task.  Mr. 
Merry's  work  indeed  confines  itself  more  rifjidly  than  the  others 
to  the  explanation  of  Homer's  text,  and,  following  for  the  most 
part  the  commentaries  of  Nitzsch  and  Crusius,  is  often  serviceable 
in  the  unriddling  of  a  stiff  passage  by  neat  "  construes"  and  clear 
statements  of  the  syntax.  I'rof'essor  Mayor  is  conspicuous  here, 
as  in  his  Juvenal,  for  the  masses  of  annotatory  lore  which  ho  piles 
up  in  illustration  of  any  given  Homeric  topic  or  custom.  Dr. 
Ilayman  aims  at  the  most  comprehensive  undertaking  of  the 
three,  and  into  his  wider  limits  throws  abundant  matter  to  bear 
upon  the  critical  and  explanatory  study  of  the  Odyssey,  and 
to  illustrate  the  old-world  bard  from  stores  of  modern  literature, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  keeps  in  view  througlu)ut  his  commentary 
the  vexed  question  of  authorship.  On  this  subject  wo  have 
already  had  something  to  say.    At  present  it  will  be  our  pur- 

•  The  Odyury  nf  Tlimcr.  Edited,  with  Marginal  Reference),  various 
Itcadincs,  Notes,  and  Appendices,  l)y  Henry  Hnyniun,  U.D.  Vol.  II.  liooku 
VII.— XII.    London:  Nutt.  i873- 

'/lir  Ninrallvr.  of  Odi/mieu.1.  Ud.  IX.— XIl.  With  a  Commpntary.  I!y 
John  1'..  It.  Mavor,  M.A.,  I'Vllow  of  St.  John's,  Cambridge.  Londou  :  Muo- 
niillan  &  Co.  1873. 

Ilnmrr.  Oilittfey.  Hooks  I.— XII.  By  W.  VV.  Merry,  KcUow  and  Lcctmot 
of  Lincoln  Col"le::c.  Uxf^.id.    ('laieadon  Press.  iS-o. 
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pose  rather  to  consider  the  merits  of  the  comTnentary  itself,  and 
this  by  comparison  with  those  of  two  able  compeers. 

The  common  ground  trodden  by  all  three  editors  is  not  indeed 
large,  for  Mr.  Mayor  begins  with  "the  Ninth  Book  and  breaks  off  in 
his  commentary  at  the  266th  line  of  the  Tenth.  But  even  within 
that  space  there  is  field  for  comparison  and  contrast ;  and  though 
•we  have  an  affection  for  Mr.  Mayor's  occasional  piles  of  welcome 
lore,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  it  is  Dr.  Hayman  who  at  every 
turn  supplies  us  with  parallels  from  subsequent  fable  and  fairy- 
tale. Thus  in  the  Ninth  Book  (274-80)  he  suggests  the  com- 
parison of  Sindbad's  encounter  with  the  black  cannibal  giant,  and 
his  mode  of  dealing  with  Lim,  w^th  the  story  of  Odysseus  and  the 
Cyclops.  In  the  Tenth  he  points  out — what  is  beyond  Mr.  Mayor's 
limit — the  manifest  obligation  of  Milton  to  Homer's  episode  about 
Circe,  not  only  for  the  plot,  but  for  the  incideiits  and  details,  of 
his  Conuts.  Wh  're  Hermes  meets  our  hero,  as  he  goes  over  rock 
and  through  thicket  towards  Cii'ce's  palace,  his  address  be- 
ginning— 

Try  c'  avT,  in  Sva-rjve,  5i  uKpiag  tpx*"' 
finds  an  echo  in  the  speech  of  the  attendant  spirit,  "  Alas,  good 
ventiu-ous  youth,"'  &c.,  in  Cotnus :  and  our  scholar  poet  made 
allegoric  use  of  the  Homeric  "  moly  "  for  the  small  unsightly  root 
which  is  the  counterspell  in  the  same  masque.  No  one  can  ex- 
aggerate the  value  of  such  parallels,  especially  in  these  days  when 
inducement  is  needed  to  entice  the  mass  of  young  readers  into  the 
delightful  but  neglected  paths  of  their  own  classical  poetiy.  We 
must,  however,  not  forget  that  oftentimes  Mr.  Mayor  also  reflects 
this  sort  of  light  upon  the  poet  he  is  annotating ;  and  the  up- 
holders of  Homer's  antiquity  have  to  thank  him  for  a  casual  extract 
from  Thirlwall's"  Greece,"  designed  to  illustrate  the  expression  r/^^ioc; 
Hfrtvinairo  fiavXvTovci,  which  traces  up  to  a  primitive  and  simple 
age  the  description  of  times  of  the  day  by  the  civil  occupations 
belonging  to  them.  When  names  came  to  be  given,  they  would 
supersede  such  archaic  descriptions.  Anent  the  Lotophagi,  and 
the  flowery  food  which  was  their  diet,  he  contributes  very  curious 
information  on  ix.  93,  and  cites  Pohbius,  Pliny,  Theophrastus, 
and  Shaw's  "  Travels ''  in  reference  to  the  leaves,  flower,  fruit,  and 
taste  of  the  lotus.  It  is  shown  by  Dr.  Hayman  that  ancient  cnm- 
meutators  were  divided  between  its  identity  with  the  medlar 
fruit  and  its  likeness  to  the  lotus  or  Lily  of  the  Nile,  whilst  the 
testimony  of  Herodotus  points  to  a  fruit  like  that  of  the  mastick 
tree.  The  authorities  referred  to  by  Dr.  Hayman  tend  to  fix  the 
African  coast  near  the  Syrtes  as  the  country  of  these  lotus-eaters. 
At  ix.  2og  both  Mr.  Mayor  and  Dr.  Hayman  contribute  a  fund 
of  inform  iition  respecting  the  proportions  of  water  to  wine  in  the 
cups  oftiie  heroes.  Thelsmarian  wine  was  celebrated  and  potent; 
and  Dr.  Hayman  suggests  that  the  poet  must  have  meant  to  ex- 
aggerate its  strength  by  making  it  affect  the  Cyclops  as  it  did, 
after  it  had  been  so  di-owned  in  water.  The  water  appears  to 
have  bt-eu  customarily  poured  in  first,  and,  however  the  passage  is 
translated,  it  was  one  part  wine  to  twenty  parts  water.  Dr. 
Ha  yman  says,  and  his  relerences  bear  out  his  statement,  that  dvu 
in  the  pa.ssage  in  question  implies  "  proportion,"  not  mere  affu.sion. 
"  He  would  pour  one  cupful  of  wine  to  twenty  measures  of  water." 
Mr.  Mayor,  on  the  other  hand,  denies  that  ai'u  is  distributive,  and 
translates  it  by  our  preposition  "  on."  Mr.  Merry  supports  the 
fomier  and  more  probable  view.  Here  and  there  the  Doctor  and 
the  Professor,  approaching  a  passage  from  a  difi'erent  point  of  view, 
club  their  iulbrmation  in  a  very  pleasant  picnic  fashion ;  as  where, 
on  the  name  which  Odysseus  gives  himself  to  the  Cyclops,  Ounf 
ilioi  •/  ovufia,  and  the  Cyclops'  promise  to  eat  Outis  last,  by  way  of 
a  guest-gift,  Dr.  Hayman  recalls  the  burlesque  or  parody  in  "the 
Wasps  of  Aristophanes,  where  Philocleon  borrows  a  leaf  or  two 
from  the  book  of  Od}sseus.  But  Mr.  Mayor  is  more  recon- 
dite when  he  quotes  the  later  Greek  proverb  of  "  the  Gift  of 
the  Cyclops "  to  imply  "a  graceless  boon."  It  is  preserved  by 
Lucian  and  Plutarch  ;  and  (i  regory  Nazianzen  says  that  Julian 
had  done  him  and  Basil  '  a  Cyclopean  honour '  in  reserving  them 
as  the  List  victims  of  persecution."  Another  of  these  erudite  and 
pleasant  notes  of  Mr.  Mayor  is  on  the'  bag  containing  the  adverse 
winds  {iiaKiv  (io6<^,  x.  14)  presented  by  -(Eolus  to  Odysseus. 
After  ransacking  antiquity  for  notices  of  wind-bags  and  wind- 
layers,  he  comes  to  the  Norwegian  witches  who  unloose  at  will 
the  storms  out  of  their  s.ack-prison,  the  South-African  rain- 
makers, and  the  witches  of  Lapland,  who  sell  knotted  strings,  of 
which  the  fir.^t  untying  produces  a  moderate  breeze,  the  second  a 
gale,  tlie  t'.iird  a  tempest. 

The  difference  between  Dr.  Hayman  and  Mr.  Mayor  as 
purveyo:3  of  this  kind  of  collateral  information  is  that  with 
tlie  farmer  it  is  reserved  chiefly  for  the  purpooe  of  making  his 
author  consistent  with  himself  or  with  his  assumed  date  and 
age.  On  the  noih  line  of  Book  IX.,  where  the  sponta- 
neous crops  of  the  Cyclops  are  said  to  include  irvfjui  kuI 
Kfit'  oi,  hti  ftbows  that  this  uei;d  not  be  a  poetical  embellishment, 
and  from  the  development  of  .something  very  like  our  oat  from  the 
acenti  fol.wi  by  cultivation  he  argues  for  a  wild  wheat  and  barley 
existUg  in  Homer's  day.  "  Ten  di.'^tinct  cereals  (five  wheats  and 
two  la/leys  among  them)  were  cultivated  in  the  Stone  period  by 
the  inmates  of  the  pile-houses  in  the  Swiss  lakes;  and  oats  are 
said  to  have  come  under  culture  later  in  the  Bronze  period." 
The  perliiifjiice  of  this  observation  is  not  diminished  by  the  fact 
that  the  a  inotator  is  indebted  for  it  to  Mr.  Darwin  on  "  Vari- 
aticn  of  Animals."  Again  in  ix.  345  the  drinking  cup  wherein 
Ody»8eu8  presents  the  potent  wine  to  the  Cyclops  is  called  Kiaav- 
ftioy,  and  a  suspicion  of  comparative  modernness  might  attach  to 


a  word  which  in  Theocritus  (i.  27)  mean.s,  as  its  apparent  deriva- 
tion would  independently  lead  us  to  conclude,  "  a  cup  with  ivy 
carved  on  it."  The  scholiasts  give  both  senses — the  cup  of  ivy 
wood  and  the  cup  with  ivy  wrought  on  it ;  but  Dr. Hayman,  hold- 
ing as  post-Homeric  the  connexion  of  ivy  with  Dionysu.s,  which  gave 
cuiTency  to  each,  seeks  the  root  of  the  word  in  some  form  of  /o/Sini- 
or  KifiuiToc,  a  1-eueptade  generally.  "  From  this  by  metathesis 
{icifivaiov,  Kiaavjiiov)  the  word  probably  comes,  in  the  sense  of  a 
rustic  cup."  The  statement  of  Gaio,  de  Re  Rustica,  "that  an 
ivy  wood  vessel  would  not  contain  wine,"  makes  for  the  argu- 
ment that  KiGov^iov,  as  a  wine-cup,  has  no  connexion  with 

In  other  places  Dr.  Hayman's  research  throws  curious  light  on 
phrases  and  expressions,  and  subserves  incidentally  his  vindicatory 
purpose.  In  reference  to  the  people  spoken  of  in  the  speech  of 
Teiresias  to  Odysseus,  "  who  do  not  know  of  a  sea,  nor  mix  salt 
with  their  food  "  (xi.  123) — expressions  intended  to  denote  outer 
barbarism — he  gathers  that  in  Homer's  day  the  sea  was  the  source 
of  that  condiment,  and  presses  Varro  and  Sallust  into  his  service 
to  confirm  this  note  of  the  poem's  antiquity  by  evidence  that 
rock-salt  is  an  advance  in  civilization  upon  sea-salt.  Upon  the  words 
iTtai  iiXtalKafiiroi,  "  the  fruitless  willows  withering  fast,"  which  in 
X.  5  I  o  are  given  by  Circe  as  an  index  to  the  Grove  of  Persephone, 
he  accumulates  various  authority  for  the  incompetence  of  this  tree 
to  ripen  its  seed  and  fruit.  In  a  note  to  his  learned  and  ex- 
haustive appendix  on  the  vtKvia — which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
well-considered  examination  of  the  soundness  of  that  book  as  a 
whole  and  as  to  its  parts — he  cites  from  Stobseus  a  passage  of 
Porphyry  to  the  effect  that  the  willow  sheds  its  fruit  before 
maturity,  and  that  mixed  in  wine  this  fruit  produces  barrenness. 
The  commentator  surmises  that  some  such  tradition  may  lurk 
under  the  "wearing  the  willow  "  and  the  "  sing  willow,  willow, 
willow,"  of  forsaken  damsels. 

In  the  Tenth  Book  (vv.  82-4)  occurs  a  somewhat  difficult  pas- 
sage, more  fully  explained  by  Mr.  Mayor  and  Mr.  Merry  than 
b}'  Dr.  Hayman.  It  relates  to  Odysseus's  account  of  his  reach- 
ing Lcestrygonia,  where,  as  he  shows,  the  courses  of  night  and 
day  well  nigh  touch.  The  poet's  way  of  expressing  this  is  as 
follows : — 

oOi  TTOifiiva  TTOi/xrjv 
t'/Trvti  eloiXawV)  o  Si  t  i^cXawf  VTruKoiei ' 
ivOa  K  uvTrvOQ  dvi'ip  Sowvc  k^ijpaTO  nwdovg, 
Tuv  fiiv  l3oVKo\i(DVf  Tov  6'  dpyvpa  ixrjXa  vofitiiov, 

Mr.  Mayor  translates,  "  Where  the  shepherd  as  he  drives  m  his 
flock  calls  to  the  oxherd,  and  he,  as  he  drives  out,  replies ;  there 
a  sleepless  man  would  have  earned  double  wages,  the  one  by 
tending  oxen,  the  other  by  pasturing  sheep  "  ;  and  he  explains  the 
passage  of  the  drivers  coming  within  earshot  of  one  another  in  the 
short  nights,  as  the  sheep  are  driven  home  late  and  the  oxen 
afield  early.  "  This,"  says  Mr.  Mayor,  "  suggests  to  Homer  the  merry 
thought  that,  if  the  shepherd  could  do  without  sleep,  he  might 
at  once  take  charge  of  the  herd  of  oxen."  "  Day  dawned,"  ex- 
plains Mr.  Merry,  "almost  the  instant  that  night  fell.  The  twenty- 
four  hours  of  day  and  night  are  roughly  divided  into  two  halves  of 
twelve  hours'  daylight.  A  man  who  could  do  without  sleep  could 
spend  half  this  time  in  feeding  sheep,  and  the  other  half  in  mind- 
ing cattle,  and  so  get  double  wages  for  double  work.  He  would 
drive  home  the  first  batch  at  nightfall,  and  be  ready  to  take  out 
the  second  batch  directly  daylight  reappeared,  which  happened  so 
immediately  that  the  outward-bound  and  homeward-bound  herds- 
men actually  passed  one  another  in  the  gateway."  It  is  added  by 
both  aunotators  that  the  poet  is  only  contemplating  the  nearness  of 
dawn  to  night.  Though  Dr.  Hayman  does  not  go  so  fully  into  all 
this,  yet  his  note  upon  the  passage  is  fraught  with  equal  in- 
terest, for  he  adduces  in  illustration  of  it  Hesiod's  account  {Theog. 
748,  &c.)  of  the  coincidence  of  the  going  forth  and  coming  in  of 
night  and  day,  and  points  out  the  resemblances  and  the  discrepan- 
cies of  either  passage.  In  a  number  of  minor  points  of  interpeta- 
tion  we  have  come  upon  a  difference  between  the  annotators  we 
have  been  examining,  and  in  most  instances  we  find  ourselves  con- 
strained to  adopt  Dr.  Hayman's  view.  He  passes  over  indeed  the 
words  nriiTiiptfoi  d'  ifu'txovro  fiaxH^  (ix.  54),  where  Mr.  Merry 
wrongly  joins  arrityaixtvui  with  puxnt',  whilst  Mr.  Mayor,  more  cor- 
rectly, takes  ipdxoi'To  pdxnf  as  an  instance  of  the  cognate  accusa- 
tive iTi]idpti'oi  being,  i.q.,  "  acie  instrueta";  but,  in  ix.  214,  otairaTo 
Oiipu<:  dyiiruip  di'Ofj'  iKtXtiKTtaOut — dypiov,  he  disagrees  with  Mr. 
Mayor's  notion  that  dvcpn  is  the  subject,  and  takes  it  for  the  object 
— h.e.,  that  it  would  overcome  the  wild  man."  At  239  of  the 
same  book  it  is  simpler  with  him  to  let  alone  the  reading  paOtitu 
tKToOiv  ai/Xi^ic,  and  to  take  aiiXi'i^  of  the  cavern  itself,  than  with  Mr. 
Mayor  and  Mr.  Merry  to  adopt  Rumpf's  conjecture,  irroOtv.  All 
three  render  differently  the  words  x'^'p'  iTifiarradptvoi;  (ix.  302). 
Dr.  Hayman's  interpretation,  "  Feeling  for  it  with  the  hand,"  is 
the  interpretation  which  approves  itself  to  our  acceptance ;  and 
in  ix.  398,  where  the  Cyclops  flings  from  him  the  stake  (!ppt\j/tv 
diru  to  x'P'''"'  d\v..iv),  we  canuot  doubt  that  ^'p''''  belongs  to 
tppi\pt)',  and  that  Mr.  Mayor  is  mistaken  in  joining  it  with  dXvujv 
("  raging  with  his  hands  ").  There  is  probability  in  Dr.  Hayman's 
connexion  of  dXuMi'  (a  word  expressing  mental  aberration)  with 
"  hallu-cinor."    In  540  of  the  same  book — 

KaO   S'  (jSaXiv  fiiTOTTiaht  vi6<;  Kvavoir pippoio 

tvtOov,  iStvtiatv  d' — 

all  three  concur  in  the  comma  after  tvtOuv.  Dr.  Hayman  alone 
g:ives  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  reading  rvreov  ictvriitv  6' — "  and 
/ailed  by  a  little  " — with  a  convincing  reason.    "  To  join  it  with 
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lh{it)<!f.v  would  be  a  -violence  to  the  particle  ^f,  ■which  is  later 
than  second  in  a  Homeric  sentence  only  when  a  preposition  and 
its  case,  or  an  article  and  noun,  precedes." 

In  X.  32  we  are  persuaded  that  the  sense  requires  Dr.  Hayman's 
interpretation  of  TzoSa  vrjoQ  as  equivalent  to  -ir-qdaKiov  in  the 
sailor's  vernacular,  though  the  other  annotators  adhere  to  the 
commoner  but  less  apt  sense  of  the  "  foot-ropes."  In  v.  548  of 
the  same  book  he  derives  fioirfi-f,  in  spite  of  Buttmfin,  from 
abiToc,  and  happily  translates  it  "  Indulge  in  fleecy  sleep,"  or 
"  sleep  as  soft  as  wool."  One  more  instance,  and  we  have  done 
with  comparisons.  In  the  Eleventh  Book,  v.  366,  Alcinous  is 
represented  as  distinguishing  Odysseus  from  the  class  of  pro- 
miscuous impostors : — 

\pevSta  T  apTvvovTag  '69ev  ke  tiq  ovSe  IdoiTo. 

This  line  Mr.  Merry  interprets,  "  fashioning  falsehoods  out  of  things 
which  one  can  never  see  with  one's  eyes."  oOiv  here  would  be 
equivalent' to  Ik  Toiourwy,  a.  But  much  better  than  this,  or  than 
the  same  annotator's  other  alternative,  is  Dr.  Hayman's  resort 
to  an  ellipse  oi  tvdtv  with  aprvvovTaq  before  oQtv — h.e.,  "trumping 
up  falsehoods  no  one  can  even  tell  from  what  source."  In  truth, 
the  greater  number  of  his  interpretations  are  recommended  by 
simplicity  and  likelihood ;  guiding  points  which  influence  his 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  such  plausible  various  readings  as 
kKOTzaatv,  which,  according  to  Eustathius,  precisians  proposed  to 
read  for  'Urafifv  in  ix.  320,  because  brute  force  was  more  natural 
than  the  use  of  edge-tools  to  a  monster  like  the  Cyclops.  This 
emendation  loses  its  plausibility  when,  in  the  same  book,  art  and 
constructive  skill  are  expressly  predicated  of  the  implements  and 
utensils  of  the  Cyclops'  dairy.  It  is,  we  think,  rightly  suspected 
by  Dr.  Hayman  of  being  "  a  scholar's  afterthought." 

Of  these  three  helps  to  the  pleasant  reading  of  the  Odyssey — 
"  the  most  delightful,"  as  Mr.  Merry  puts  it,  "  of  all  Greek  books  " 
— we  rate  highest  Dr.  Hayman's  work,  as  being  the  most  thorough, 
exhaustive,  <ind  available  for  every  need.  When  complete,  his 
Odyssey  will  be  an  English  edition  of  a  classic  calculated  to  com- 
mand respect.  The  two  lesser  works  with  which  we  have  com- 
pared it  do  not  profess  so  high  an  aim,  perhaps  ;  still  they  exhibit 
scholarship  aud  ability  in  their  particular  ways.  But  Dr.  Hay- 
man's is  a  work  which  no  scholar  should  omit  to  add  to  his  library. 
The  proofs  of  erudition  which  it  exhibits  in  the  preface,  notes,  and 
appendices  ought  to  represent  henceforth  to  candid  and  qualified 
minds  the  very  highest  and  most  convincing  form  of  testimonial. 


THE  BURGOMASTER'S  FAMILY.' 

THIS  book  is  in  one  sense  a  novelty.  Seldom  does*  a  Dutch 
work  of  Action  put  on  an  English  dress  and  present  itself  for 
our  criticism,  and  the  public  is  by  no  means  familiar  with  the 
tales  which  find  acceptance  in  Holland.  From  time  to  time, 
indeed,  a  translation  does  make  its  appearance,  and  some  years  ago 
a  collection  of  sketches,  some  serious  and  some  humorous,  which 
depicted  the  life  of  a  pastor  in  the  Netherlands,  and  was  called  the 
Manse  of  Mastland,  was  received  with  a  certain  degree  of  favour, 
principjiily  on  account  of  the  unfamiliar  nature  of  the  scenes  and 
the  life  described.  That  book  was,  however,  rather  an  auto- 
biography than  a  novel ;  the  author,  though  writing  anonymously, 
described  the  place  in  which  he  himself  ministered  and  the 
occurrences  in  which  he  bore  apart;  moreover,  he  treated  more  of 
Church  affairs  than  of  the  proceedings  of  ordinary  life,  and  looked 
at  things  very  mucli  from  one  point  of  view.  On  meeting  with 
the  Burgoynasier  s  Familij,  therefore,  we  naturally  sat  down  to 
it  with  pleasurable  anticipations,  hoping  for  once  to  get  rid 
of  conventionalities  and  stereotyped  characters,  and  to  find 
some  racy  descriptions  of  Dutch  life  which,  though  they  might 
perhaps  now  and  then  savour  of  coarseness,  would  nevertheless 
form  a  pleasing  variet}'  in  the  dreary  round  of  novel-reading  to 
which  the  critic  is  condeinucd. 

Great  then  was  our  disappointment  on  finding  a  story  singu- 
larly devoid  of  local  colouring.  If,  instead  of  Jiurgouuister  Welters, 
the  master  of  the  house  had  been  called  Alderman  Tomkinson  ;  had 
but  one  letter  been  appended  to  the  cognomen  of  Lieutenant  Smit ; 
and  had  the  names  of  other  personages  and  places  been  slightly 
changed ;  the  tale  might  have  perfectly  passed  for  im  English  one. 
It  really  contains  scarcely  an  incident  which  might  not  have 
occurred  in  any  of  our  country  towns  in  middle-class  society;  so 
that  it  is  diiiicult  to  understand  what  the  translator  means  when 
ho  talks  of  "  tlie  faithful  delinuntion  of  Dutch  character  and 
Dutch  family  life,  which  can  only  bo  cle.arly  discerned  by  Dutch 
critics."  Sir  John  Shaw  I^efevre  has,  however,  in  his  neat  little 
introduction  to  Madame  Van  Walreo's  story,  provided  us  with  a 
critic's  compendium,  pointing  out  all  tho  subjects  in  it  which  ho 
thinks  worthy  of  admiration,  so  that  if  after  reading  it  wo  should 
chance  to  go  astray  our  error  will  be  unpardonable.  Nevertheless 
wu  prefer  to  find  out  for  ourselves  the  merits  and  diifects  of  any 
worlc ;  and  wo  may  venture  to  assert  that  high  i)raise  at  tho  outset 
is  injudicious  on  tho  i)iirt  of  an  editor,  and  more  likely  to  be  pre- 
judicial than  favourable  to  his  ))antling.  We  cannot  on  tliis  occa- 
sion comjjlain,  as  w<!  have  often  beloro  found  it  needful  to  do,  of 
being  left  in  tho  dark  as  to  th(!  prolix  which  should  accompany 
the  name  of  the  uutlioro.^s;  for  wo  an;  lavoiucd  with  an  acnmiit  of 
the  birth,  parenlajje,  and  education  of  tho  writer;  nay,  tho  fact 
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of  her  having  had  five  brothers,  of  whom  three  died  in  infancy  and 
one  subsequently,  is  duly  chronicled,  although  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  what  these  pieces  of  information  have  to  do  with  the  lady's 
capability  for  producing  a  good  novel.  "  Christine  Miiller  " — for 
under  this  nom  de  plume  the  Burgomaster'' s  Family -ti&s  brought 
out — is  not  wanting  in  a  sense  of  humour,  as  she  shows  in  her 
portrait  of  Mr.  Welters,  whose  rule  of  life  it  was  "  to  let  God's 
water  flow  over  God's  field,"  and  who  had  one  idol  on  whose  altar 
he  would,  in  case  of  necessity,  have  sacrificed  everything  belonging 
to  him.  But  the  notion  that  every  country  symbolized  itself  to  the 
good  Burgomaster  by  the  special  delicacies  which  it  could  furnish 
for  the  table,  and  that  the  idea  of  the  birth  of  a  child  came  before 
his  mind  in  the  form  of  a  christening  dinner,  and  a  marriage  in  the 
form  of  a  dejeuner,  is  by  no  means  new.  Indeed  the  Burgomaster's 
Family  is  not  in  any  respect  new,  either  as  to  the  plot,  of  which 
there  is  very  little,  or  the  types  of  character  represented ;  but  these 
latter  have  the  merit  of  being  well  sustained  and  naturally 
described.  There  is  also  a  quaintness  in  the  mode  of  writing, 
quite  distinct  from  aS'ectation,  which  the  translator  has  done  well 
to  preserve,  while  yet  he  has  put  the  story  into  very  readable 
English. 

It  would  not  be  correct  to  say  of  this  book,  as  one  can  do  in  a 
few  rare  cases,  that  it  does  not  read  like  a  translation,  but 
we  may  acknowledge  at  least  that  it  reads  like  a  good  trans- 
lation. There  are  three  principal  female  characters  in  the 
tale,  and  of  these  Emmy,  the  Burgomaster's  daughter,  is  the  chief; 
although  we  can  hardly  call  her  a  heroine,  for  she  not  only  does 
nothing  heroic,  but  she  is  a  girl  whose  quiet  existence  has 
hardly  any  events  in  it  of  marked  interest  except  the  affliction 
which  befalls  her  lover,  and  who  does  not  possess  the  one  virtue 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  her  gentle  steady  character — 
namely,  constancy.  She  is  told  that  her  lover  has  married  in  a 
foreign  land,  and,  without  any  proof  of  the  fact  being  adduced, 
except  that  he  had  been  seen  coming  out  of  a  theati-e  with  a  lady 
on  his  arm,  she  believes  that  he  is  false,  and  is  content  to  marry 
for  a  home  a  widower  cousin.  Heroine  No.  2  is  certainly  not 
commonplace  ;  she  is  a  young  lady  who  had  been  born  and  brought 
up  in  Java,  but  who,  with  her  father,  Mr.  Arnold,  resides  in  a 
mysterious  manner  near  Dilburg,  and  who,  having  by  her  beauty 
withdrawn  Otto  Welters  from  his  allegiance  to  his  betrothed, 
Mary  Van  Stein  (another  quiet  damsel,  who,  however,  has 
plenty  of  dignity  and  force  of  character),  marries  him,  to 
their  joint  misery.  Otto,  having  succeeded  in  penetrating 
into  Beckley,  the  jealously  secluded  residence  of  the  Arnolds, 
being  employed  by  the  master  of  the  mansion  in  putting  forward 
certain  claims  to  a  very  large  estate  to  which  he  believed 
himself  to  be  the  heir,  sees  Celine  Arnold  "in  a  long  black  silk 
dress,  without  a  trace  of  crinoline  ....  her  beautiful  hair  in 
picturesque  confusion,  half  hanging  down  behind  and  half  fastened 
up  by  a  little  gold  dagger  with  a  diamond  handle,"  and,  notwith- 
standing his  engagement  to  Mary,  falls  violently  in  love  with  her. 
The  young  lady  is  both  imconventional  and  uncompromising; 
she  smokes  a  cigar  after  luncheon  with  her  father  and  his  guest ; 
and  when  she  is  asked  to  play  something,  refuses  peremptoril}',  on 
the  ground  that  she  is  not  inclined  for  music ;  further  adding, 
"  And  what  I  have  once  said  that  I  won't  do,  I  don't  do."  Yet 
neither  these  evidences  of  the  possession  of  a  strong  will,  nor  the 
exposition,  on  a  later  occasion,  by  the  fair  one  of  her  religious 
creed,  or  rather  want  of  a  creed,  have  any  weight  with  Otto> 
although  he  is  represented  as  being  quite  a  model  young  man ; 
and  he  succeeds  in  persuading  Celine  to  become  his  wife,  though, 
as  is  only  natural,  he  is  sadly  tormented  almost  immediately  after 
their  union  by  the  breaciacs  of  Dilburg  etiquette  which  his 
lovely  bride  insists  upon  committing.  Celine's  passionate  love  for 
her  dog  Caasar,  her  wild  rides  upon  her  white  horse  Schimmel,  and 
the  fury  with  which  she  meets  the  smallest  opposition  from  her 
husband,  are  traits  of  her  almost  savage  nature  ;  she  is  a  graceful,, 
half-tamed  tigress,  who  resents  as  imprisonment  the  smallest  restraint 
even  from  the  hand  whose  caresses  she  occasionally  endures,  and 
who  chafes  against  the  decencies  of  society  as  so  man}'  inflictions 
specially  devised  against  herself.  But  this  Arnold  family  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  a  bit  of  Dutch  portraiture  ;  Javanese  might 
have  settled  anywhere  else  as  well  as  in  Holland,  and  their  modes 
of  proceeding  are  as  luiliko  those  of  their  steady  neighbours  as  it 
is  possible  to  conceive.  Tho  tragic  end  of  the  wiltul  beauty  is 
scarcely  natural,  although  very  touching;  and  it  is  a  great 
mist.iko  to  give  us  no  means  of  knowing  what  was  the  future  of 
the  faithful  Ctesar  after  his  mistress  had  left  him  for  ever.  The 
most  interesting  people  in  tho  book  are  decidedly  the  I'^versberg 
family;  lOversberg  himself,  however,  is  too  sketchy  and 
slightly  drawn,  no  liint  being  given  of  tho  nature  of  the  phantom 
which  is  dimly  seen  occasionally  appearing  by  his  side.  His 
dignified  wife,  still  beautiful,  altlumgh  the  mother  of  a  grown-up 
son,  is  a  lovcablo  character,  and  so  is  Ih'uno,  tho  frank  young 
sailor,  so  loyal  in  his  dcivotion  to  tho  playfellow  of  his  childhood. 
Tho  arrest"  of  J'h-ersberg  during  the  ball  at  his  own  house  is 
managed  with  some  dramatic  power,  and  Bruno's  subs('((uent 
behaviour  is  in  keeping  with  his  character;  but  that  iMnniy 
should  lose  confidenco  in  her  lover  because  his  letters  had 
been  suppressed,  and  should  so  willingly  accept  cousin  Siword, 
and  that  without  telling  him  of  her  engiigeuuMit  when  she  was 
so  n(>ar  doing  so,  appears  an  iniproba])lo  arrangement  altogether. 
Tho  revenge  of  William  do  Oraatf  fiU'  her  refusal  of  his  allcctions 
is,  on  tho  contrary,  just  such  a  jiicce  of  nu!an  spiti^  as  a  low  croaturo 
of  lh(i  kind  would  bo  likely  to  perpetrate.  Tho  joint  household  of 
JJc  Graall  and  Welters  is  a  tolerably  good  picture  of  a  family 
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■wLicli  is  governed  by  an  unacknowledged  head  in  the  person  of 
a  vulgar  aud  disagreeable  woman,  with  -whose  own  children  she 
seems  to  be  no  greater  favourite  than  with  her  step-children, 
who  behave  to  her  in  an  irreproachable  manner.  The  old  Burgo- 
master is  a  glutton,  and  nothing  more. 

Had  the  author  been  writing  for  the  English  public,  she  would 
probably  have  made  great  capital  of  the  peculiar  features  of 
her  country,  and  have  brought  out  in  an  especial  manner 
tbe  oddities  of  her  compatriots;  but  she  has  not  apparently 
had  any  such  end  in  view,  and  probably  never  expected  that 
her  tale  would  attain  to  the  honour  of  translation.  She  has  there- 
fore merely  dealt  with  society  as  she  herself  saw  it ;  and  this  is  in 
itself  a  recommendation,  as  it  is  too  much,  the  custom  with 
authors  in  search  of  entertaining  material  wherewith  to  fill 
their  volumes,  to  attempt  to  describe  social  cu'cles  of  which 
thev  can  have  no  personal  knowledge — circles  either  above 
or  below,  or  otherwise  totally  removed  from,  the  one  of  which 
tTiey  themselves  form  a  part.  Such  attempts  necessarily 
lesidt  in  failure.  If  our  recommendation  were  attended  to, 
eveiy  novel-writer  would  place  his  dramatis  personce  in  circum- 
stances which  he  himself  could  thoroughly  understand,  so  that  he 
would  be  fully  competent  to  show  the  various  influences  which 
mould  his  characters,  and  the  motives  which  guide  them, 
without  having  to  introduce  what  is  manifestly  forced  and 
unreal.  Madame  Van  Walree  might,  however,  have  made  a 
great  deal  more  of  Eversberg ;  in  him  she  had  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing a  grand  character  study ;  in  the  hands  of  George  Eliot, 
for  instance,  what  would  he  not  have  become  !  A  man  who  for 
twenty-seven  years  lived  prosperous,  respected,  and  wealthy, 
having  for  a  wife  the  loveliest  woman  in  Dilburg  who,  sprung 
from  an  old  and  proud  family,  had  not  disdained  to  marry  the 
rising  manufacturer — this  man,  revered  and  loved,  whose  munifi- 
cence was  proverbial,  with  a  son  who  on  reaching  man's  estate 
was  everything  that  fond  parents  could  desire — yet  all  this  time 
having  a  gnawing  grief  at  his  heart,  remorse  and  fear  of  discovery 
never  ceasing  to  torment  him  in  the  midst  of  all  his  successes. 
How  much  more  artistic  than  the  sudden  revelation  of  his  crime 
would  have  been  the  glimpses  which  might  have  been  given  of  the 
unfortunate  man's  life  of  concealed  misery !  A  fine  oppor- 
tunity for  subtle  analysis  was  here  thrown  away.  Instead  of  that 
letter  to  his  son  in  which  Eversberg  after  his  imprisonment 
reveals  to  him  the  fatal  secret,  and  explains  not  only  the  causes 
which  led  to  his  crime,  but  the  sufTerings  which  for  seven-and- 
twenty  years  he  has  had  to  endure  on  account  of  it,  why  was  not 
the  reader  allowed  to  gain  from  the  study  of  his  character,  at  all 
events,  a  suspicion  of  the  dark  fate  hanging  over  him  ?  There  is 
an  inconsistency,  too,  in  jhe  character  of  J oseph  Miiller,  the  son 
of  the  murdered  man,  who  is  represented  at  first  as  heartless,  base, 
and  dishonourable,  so  as  quite  to  justify  his  father  in  disowning  and 
disinheriting  him,  whereas  on  his  return  to  DUburg  to  denounce  the 
murder  of  his  father  he  appears  as  a  kindly,  generous  man,actuated 
by  no  spirit  of  revenge,  and  considerate  to  an  unusual  degree  for  the 
wife  and  son  of  the  man  who  had  supplanted  him.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  Burgomaster's  Family  is  a  readable  story  of  what  it 
is  the  fashion  to  style  the  "  quiet"  type,  although  it  is  a  mistake 
to  represent  it  as  being  in  any  especial  manner  a  portraiture  of 
Dutch  life.  It  will  probably  have  many  readers,  and  deserves 
them  far  more  than  the  greater  number  of  novels  which  pass 
through  our  hands. 


AMERICAN  LITERATUEE. 

MR.  FROTHINGHAM'S  "Rise  of  the  Republic "  *  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  like  most  American  histories,  a  political  pam- 
phlet under  the  form  of  history.  Up  to  1 860  these  works  were 
mainly  written  against  Great  Britain,  and  their  special  object  was  to 
justify  and  glorify  the  revolt  of  the  Colonies,  as  being  the  first  asser- 
tion of  the  supreme  right  of  a  people  to  choose  its  own  Government, 
and  to  "  cashier  "  that  Government  if  it  ceased  to  correspond  with 
popular  wishes  and  feelings,  without  considering  whether  there 
were  any  adequate  grounds  of  complaint,  or  recognizing  the  right  of 
self-defence,  which  must  be  asserted  by  every  authority  that  is  to 
fulfil  any  useful  purpose  in  the  world.  Their  business  was  to  uphold 
the  right  of  revolution,  not  to  magnify  the  grievances  which  had 
led  to  its  exercise  ;  and  some  of  them,  therefore,  stated  not  un- 
fairly the  real  nature  of  the  comparatively  trifling  encroachments 
which  were  employed  by  the  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  party  to 
excite  agitation  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  to  ripen 
agitation  into  rebellion.  On  the  other  hand,  their  argument  re- 
quired that  the  Revolution  should  be  represented  as  the  spon- 
taneous act  of  an  entire  and  unanimous  people,  and  the  so-called 
Tories  or  Royalists  as  an  insignificant  and  factious  minority.  .Since 
i860  the  tone  of  this  class  of  writers  has  changed.  The  riglit  of 
revolution  is  one  which  they  can  no  longer  afford  to  acknowledge, 
since  it  wfis  so  distinctly  and  so  unanswerably  invoked  against 
the  Union.  The  late  Horace  Greeley  alone  of  Northern  Re- 
publican writers  and  politicians  remained  constant  to  his  old 
faith;  and  he  only  contrived  to  reconcile  his  theoretical  creed 
with  the  practical  requirements  of  party  allegiance  and  Federal 
patriotism  by  denying  the  plainest  facts  of  the  case,  and  dis- 
puting the  reality  of  the  Secessionist  majority  in  the  teeth  of 
the  evidence  aflorded  by  a  four  years'  war  in  which,  a  few  dis- 
tricta  on  the  frontier  excepted,  the  whole  South  united  as  one 

'  77i«  Kine  of  the.  IlfpuUic  of  the  United  Slates.  By  Richard  Frothing- 
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man  in  a  desperate  resistance  to  the  Federal  Government.  The 
present  object  of  such  writers  as  ]Mr.  Frothingliam  is  to  vindicate 
the  American  Revolution  on  grounds  which  will  not  jus- 
tify the  secession  of  the  Southern  States ;  and  accordingly 
the  basis  of  argument  must  be  changed,  and  the  case  of 
the  "  patriots  "  rested  not  on  the  will  of  the  people,  but 
on  the  oflences  of  the  King  and  Parliament  of  the  mother- 
country.  Consequently,  as  the  former  mode  of  reasoning 
brought  out  one  side  of  the  truth — the  extreme  triviality  of 
the  injuries  inflicted  on  the  Colonies  by  Imperial  legislation,  espe- 
cially when  compared  with  such  violations  of  the  fundamental 
constitution  as  the  agitation  against  slavery  in  the  States,  the 
attempts  to  exclude  new  Slave  States  from  the  Union,  and  the 
forcible  nulliflcation  of  Federal  law  by  the  action  of  State  autho- 
rity in  the  North,  not  to  speak  of  such  outrages  as  the  invasion 
of  Virginia  by  John  Brown,  endorsed  and  applauded  by  Massa- 
chusetts and  her  Puritan  sister — so  the  new  argument  shows  the 
other  side  of  the  truth ;  namely,  the  extreme  reluctance  with 
which  the  majority  of  the  American  people  were  induced  to 
sever  themselves  from  the  Empire,  and  the  adroitness  of  the 
steps  by  which  they  were  led,  unknowing  to  what  their  action 
tended,  whither  the  revolutionary  chiefs  meant  to  proceed.  The 
valuable  part  of  Mr.  Frothingham's  work  is  the  account  of  the 
gradual  development  of  the  colonial  theory  of  self-government 
by  which  he  prepares  the  ground  for  the  discussion  of  the  dis- 
putes which  culminated  in  war,  and  the  history  of  the  internal 
counsels  of  the  extreme  party,  chiefly  consisting  of  the  Puritans 
of  Massachusetts  and  the  neighbouring  colonies,  during  the 
agitation  which  preceded  the  outbreak.  His  view  is  altogether 
partial  and  one-sided;  but  he  nevertheless  does  more  justice  than 
he  himself  is  aware  of  to  the  other  side,  as  when  he  acknow- 
ledges that  the  War  of  Secession  has  taught  him  and  his 
countrymen  to  understand  the  tenacity  with  which  the  rulers  and 
people  of  a  great  Empire  resist  its  dismemberment.  He  admits 
that  after  the  quarrel  had  once  taken  the  shape  of  open  resistance 
to  Imperial  authority,  George  HI.  and  his  Ministers  only  repre- 
sented and  gave  effect  to  the  national  will — nay,  only  acted  up  to 
the  necessities  and  duties  of  their  position  in  resisting  to  the  utter- 
most the  severance  from  the  Crown  of  its  most  precious  foreign 
possessions.  With  the  war  in  its  military  aspect  he  deals  very 
slightly  indeed,  his  subject  being  the  political  development  of  the 
"  Republic  of  the  United  States,"  and  not  the  general  history  of 
the  struggle  by  which  that  development  was  rendered  possible. 
He  also  gives  some  interesting  particidars  of  the  debates  of  the 
Convention  which  framed  the  Union  of  1787 ;  though,  like  other 
writers  of  his  party,  he  is  compelled  to  twist  and  distort  that 
history  not  a  little  in  order  to  make  it  square  with  the  novel 
doctrine  which  denies  the  sovereignty  of  the  States.  It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  the  war  of  1 861  caused  the  triumph  of 
the  theory  of  Federal  supremacy  and  national  unity  of  which 
Hamilton  and  the  party  that  was  signally  defeated  in  1787  were 
the  unsuccessful  exponents ;  as  also  that  the  idea  of  the  sacredness 
of  the  national  territory  and  the  primary  obligation  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  Empire  for  which  Great  Britain  fought  in 
1777  is  now  appreciated  and  asserted  in  America,  just  as  the  pre- 
dominant school  of  British  statesmen  are  beginning  to  abandon  it. 

Only  those  who  are  sufiicieutly  acquainted  with  the  author's 
writings  to  know  how  thoroughly  his  mind  is  possessed  by  one 
sole  idea,  and  how  he  finds  evidence  of  its  truth  in  every  depart- 
ment of  human  thought  and  experience,  in  every  fact  and  fallacy 
with  which  his  memory  is  stored,  would  expect  to  find  in  atreatise 
on  the  Unity  of  Law  *,even  though  that  treatise  bears  the  name  of 
H.  C.  Carey,  a  vigorous,  elaborate,  and  passionate  glorification  of 
Protection.  One  would  think  that  the  recent  experience  of 
America  must  have  staggered  the  most  ardent  Protectionist  un- 
connected with  those  trades  which  are  enabled  by  the  existing 
tarift'  to  levy  an  enormous  tax  for  their  own  benefit  on  the  in- 
dustry, commerce,  and  consumption  of  their  countrymen.  But 
Mr.  Carey  has  no  misgivings;  nay,  more,  he  cites  the  history  of 
the  last  fifty  years,  under  the  varying  course  of  a  fiscal  policy 
now  rigidly  protective,  now  tending  towards  Free-trade,  as  proof 
that  the  prosperity  of  America  depends  not  on  population  or  capital, 
not  on  her  vast  agricultural  resources  and  her  unlimited  area  of 
unappropriated  laud,  not  on  her  energy  and  her  intelligence,  her 
gold  and  silver,  not  even  on  her  political  institutions,  but 
primarily  and  chiefly  on  her  protective  policy.  He  contrives  to 
press  all  writers  and  all  facts  into  his  semce,  and  cites  them, 
we  must  say,  with  an  apparently  profound  indifference  to  the 
authority  of  the  one  or  the  authenticity  of  the  other.  He  forces 
Mr.  Mill  to  testify  against  Free-trade,  and  arrays  by  the  side  of 
I'arliamentary  Blue  Books,  as  of  equal  value  in  evidence,  some  of 
the  most  frantic  declamations  of  Mr.  Ernest  Jones.  He  fills 
page  after  page  with  a  demonstration  that  the  vast  amount  of 
mechanical  power  brought  into  the  service  of  mankind  during  the 
last  half-century  has  been  productive  of  no  benefit  except  to  a  few 
millowners  and  merchants  ;  that  it  is  no  advantage  to  the  millions 
to  get  calico  at  sixpence  a  yard  rather  than  at  half-a-crown ;  that 
British  manufacturers  have  lowered  wages  in  England,  and  utterly 
ruined  and  degraded  "  the  highly  civilized  people  of  India."  In 
short,  the  factories  and  ironworks  of  this  country,  with  all  their 
human  and  mechanical  productive  powers,  are  employed  in  a 
perpetual  warfare  against  the  comfort,  well-being,  wealth,  and 
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happiness  of  our  own  and  all  other  pe'oples.  If  there  were  any 
truth  in  his  reasonings,  all  the  world  ought  to  combine  to  lay 
waste  England  north  of  the  Trent,  so  that  not  a  ton  of  rails,  not 
a  bale  of  calico,  not  a  square  yard  of  carpet,  should  again  be 
exported  from  that  accursed  region.  The  unconscious  extra- 
vagance of  Mr.  Carey's  tirade,  the  utter  nonsense  of  the  con- 
clusions supported  by  such  a  mass  of  well-arranged  figures  and 
vigorous  argument,  the  perfect  unconsciousness  of  absurdity  when 
he  conducts  his  own  cause  to  an  absolute  rednctio  ad  absurdnm, 
makes  this  book,  to  any  one  who  is  fairly  acquainted  with  com- 
mercial statistics  and  industrial  facts,  a  most  amusing  study. 
To  people  as  ignorant  of  facts  outside  their  own  range  as  most 
Americans  are,  it  might  be  dangerous  from  the  confident  energy 
of  its  misstatements  and  the  plausibility  of  its  fallacies ;  but  to 
an  English  reader  of  practical  experience  or  sound  education  it  is, 
in  its  way,  an  intellectual  treat  of  no  ordinary  kind.  Such  a 
specimen  of  great  mental  powers  rendered  worse  than  useless 
by  the  mere  absence  of  that  common  sense  which  instinctively 
discerns  the  palpably  absurd  is  not  seen  twice  in  the  literary 
monstrosities  of  half  a  generation. 

Mr.  Coues's  "Key  to  American  Birds,"*  somewhat  curiously 
entitled,  is  a  very  large  and  handsome  volume,  beautifully  printed 
and  profusely  illustrated  with  small  woodcuts,  containing  a  tech- 
nical description  of  every  bird  found,  so  far  as  the  author  knows, 
on  the  Western  continent  north  of  the  southern  frontier  of  the 
Union.  It  is  too  brief  and  too  purely  scientific  to  have  any 
interest  for  the  general  reader ;  but  as  a  work  of  reference  it  seems 
to  have  no  ordinary  value.  Every  bird's  head  is  given,  and  the 
feet  of  most,  with  plates  illustrating  the  comparative  size  and 
shape  of  beaks  and  limbs  in  different  families.  Altogether  it  seems 
to  us  that  such  a  volume  was  worthy  of  the  one  thing  necessary  to 
render  it  perfect  of  its  kind ;  a  coloured  series  of  plates  showing 
the  form,  plumage,  and  colouring  of  representatives  of  every  im- 
portant genus,  and  thus  constituting  it  in  reality  a  key  to  the  study 
of  American  ornithology. 

Dr.  Rufus  Anderson,  late  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  American 
Mission  Board,  publishes  in  two  small  octavo  volumes  a  History 
of  the  Missions  to  the  Oriental  Cht(7-chesf,  i.e.  of  those  whose 
special  business  was  not  to  convert  unbelievers  to  Christianity,  but 
to  convince  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Nestorians  of  the  superior  ex- 
cellence of  its  Protestant,  and  especially  of  its  Congregational,  forms. 
That  they  did  some  good  we  have  no  doubt ;  that  they  committed 
many  indiscretions  and  provoked  much  enmity  we  can  venture  to 
afiirm  without  any  special  evidence ;  that  they  incurred  for  their 
converts,  and  now  and  then  for  themselves,  much  danger  and  suffer- 
ing, their  history  assures  us,  and  the  thing  is  probable  enough.  We 
find  in  these  volumes,  as  in  too  many  other  missionary  records,  the 
same  fatal  vice  which  has  been  at  the  root  of  so  many  failures — the 
reliance  on  an  arm  of  flesh  in  the  background.  So  long  as  the  pre- 
sence of  a  missionary  always  ends  in  the  intervention  of  a  Consul, 
and  the  freedom  to  preach  is  vindicated,  not  by  martyrdom,  but  by 
gunboats,  princes  and  governments  will  be  hostile  to  missionaries ; 
and  in  the  end  those  Powers  which  are  called  upon  to  protect 
or  avenge  the  emissaries  of  truth  will  claim  the  right  to  regulate 
the  conduct  and  prescribe  the  limits  of  enterprises  whose  ulti- 
mate consequences  involve  them. 

Mr.  Murphy's  volume  on  the  Mineral  Resources  of  the  Territory 
of  Utah  J  contains  all  that  we  generally  find  in  the  official  Reports 
on  such  subjects,  arranged  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner,  and 
calculated  to  be  interesting  rather  to  intending  speculators  or  emi- 
grants than  to  general  readers.  Somewhat  curiouslj',  Mr. 
Murj)hy  appends  to  his  handbook  of  mining  facts  and  statistics  a 
brief  and  fragmentary  history  of  the  Mormon  community  and  its 
earlier  fortunes,  neutral,  if  not  friendly  in  tone,  and  such  as  might 
have  been  written  by  a  Mormon  anxious  not  to  offend  violently 
the  prejudices  of  Gentile  readers,  or  formally  declare  his  belief  in 
"  the  Prophet." 

It  is  not  our  custom  to  notice  new  editions ;  but  there  are  cases 
in  which  these  may  acquire,  from  additions  or  corrections,  from 
new  circumstances  or  new  views,  all  the  interest  and  much  of  the 
novelty  of  recent  publication.  There  are  also,  among  American 
authors,  many  instances  in  which  the  second  or  third  edition  is  the 
first  that  practically  finds  its  way  into  English  hands.  Mr.  C.  H. 
Bristed's  jf-'tye  Years  at  an  F.nfjlinh  University^  derives  some  part  of 
its  interest  from  the  very  fact  that  it  is  an  old  book.  In  any  case 
it  would  have  its  value,  and  would  attract  the  attention  of  Uiiiver- 
sify  men,  and  of  all  who  care  for  University  education,  as  an  elabo- 
rate account  of  Cambridge  from  an  American  point  of  view. 
We  have  in  it  a  criticism  of  English  schools  and  colleges,  and 


*  Key  to  North  American  Tiirih.  Containinpf  a  concise  Account  of  every 
species  of  Living  and  Kdssil  I5inl  at  i)r(S(nt  known  on  the  conliiicnt  north 
of  the  Mcxicnii  and  United  SlalCH  Uoundaiy.  Illustrated  by  six  steel  jiliites 
and  upwarfl.s  of  two  hundred  and  lift  v  wo(id(;ut».  Hy  Klliott  Coues,  Assistant- 
Sur;;<:on,  United  Slates  Army.  Salem:  Naturalists' Agency.  New  York  : 
Dodd  &  M(  ikI.    H<jston  :  listes  &  Lauriat.    London:  Trilhner&t^o.  1872. 

1  lirjiuhlicfilion  of  the  (loajx  l  in  Ilihle  I.iini/s :  Jlislnry  of  the  Missions 
of  the.  Amerieiin  hoard  of  ('ominiHsinnrrs  for  Forcii/n  Missions  tn  the  Orientiil 
Churches.    Hy  Rufus  Anilerson,  D.I).,  late  Korcign  Secretary  of  the 

Jioard.  2  vols.  Vol.  I.  Iloston  :  Congregational  I'ublishing  Soi  icfy.  Lon- 
don :  'I'rllbncr  «t  (!o.  1872. 

X  The  Mineral  Hesourcrs  of  the  Territory  of  Utah.  With  Mining  Sta- 
listias  and  Maps.  Hy  .Inlin  U.  Murphy.  .San  Francisco  :  Bancroft  &  Co. 
Salt  Lake  City  :  .James  Uwyer.    London  :  Trllbner  &  Co.  1872. 

§  Five  Years  in  an  Knylish  llnivrrsiti/.  Hy  Charles  Astor  Drlstcd,  lato 
I'°o'undation  Scholar  of  Trinity  Colli'ge,  (!nnihri<lgc.  Third  Kdition. 
|{<'vi«d  by  the  Author.  New  York:  I'utnnm  fit  Co.  London:  Snnipson 
I  ow  &  Co.  1873. 


of  the  higher  education  of  English  youth,  by  a  thoughtful  and 
painstaking  observer  trained  in  a  different  system,  and  brought 
up  under  a  discipline  and  course  of  teaching  very  distinct  from 
our  own,  who  had  afterwards  the  opportunity  of  making  himself 
almost  as  fully  acquainted  with  ours  as  we  are  ourselves ;  a  descrip- 
tion of  English  University  life  and  studies,  as  they  appeared  to 
a  stranger  who  went  through  the  course  of  the  one  and  shared 
the  other;  a  comparison  between  the  English  and  American 
systems  by  one  who  had  ample  experience  of  both.  But  in  the 
fact  that  the  author's  experience  relates  to  a  bygone  period — that 
nearly  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  he  was  a  Cambridge  under- 
graduate, during  which  time  changes  have  taken  place  that  have 
made  the  University  system  of  his  day  to  a  great  extent  a 
thing  of  the  past — lies  a  new  attraction  for  those  who  are  too 
young  to  know  for  themselves  what  Cambridge  and  Trinity  were 
before  the  days  of  Whewell,  and  ere  yet  reform  had  invaded 
their  precincts.  Mr.  Bristed's  work  is,  in  short,  not  only  a 
valuable  essay  on  the  English  scheme  of  higher  education,  on  our 
public  school  and  college  life,  and  on  the  course  of  studies  of  one  of 
our  two  great  centres  of  learning,  as  compared  with  the  school  and 
college  systems  of  America,  but  a  vivid  and  minute  picture  of 
Cambridge  as  it  was  twenty  years  back  such  as  only  an  American 
could  have  given.  A  foreigner  would  hardly  have  been  able  to 
enter  so  thoroughly  into  every  particular  of  the  life  around  him, 
to  understand  so  quickly  and  to  share  so  heartily  the  ideas,  the 
amusements,  the  work  and  the  play  of  English  students.  An 
Englishman  would  take  much  more  for  granted,  and,  finding  far 
less  novelty  in  all  around  him,  would'  have  given  a  far  less  lively 
and  less  complete  account  of  the  scenes  through  which  he  passed. 
Mr.  Bristed  came  to  them  with  all  a  stranger's  freshness,  and 
almostallanative's  capacity  of  understanding  them,  and  accordingly 
he  has  drawn  not  merely  avigorous  and  strikingoutline,butaminute 
and  highly  finished  picture,  of  the  whole  which  is  as  interesting  to 
Englishmen  as  it  can  be  to  Americans.  His  remarks  on  the  compa- 
rative quality  and  character  of  American  and  English  education  are 
candid,  thoughtful,  and  interesting.  He  is  struck  with  the  superior 
standard  of  scholarship,  both  classical  and  mathematical,  in  this 
country;  but  he  justly  observes  that  the  earlier  age  at  which 
American  youths  pass  through  college,  and  their  greater  eagerness 
to  enter  the  practical  and  remunerative  business  of  life,  necessarily 
curtails  their  studies,  and  impairs  the  completeness  of  their  edu- 
cation ;  while  the  same  spirit  leads  them  to  extend  the  area  and 
limit  the  depth  of  their  reading,  and  to  be  satisfied  vsdth  a 
smattering  of  modern  languages,  for  instance,  available  for  conver- 
sation and  travel,  where  an  English  student,  if  he  learnt  the 
languages  at  all,  might  be  able  to  read  them  with  fluency  and  even 
write  them  correctly  long  before  he  acquired  the  power  of  speaking 
them  or  understanding  them  when  spoken.  His  description  of 
Cambridge  examinations  and  regulations,  and  of  the  course  of  a 
student's  reading  and  "  coaching,"  is  the  fullest  we  remember  to 
have  seen,  and  is  a  valuable  record  of  a  system  now  materially 
changed  even  in  some  of  its  vital  features. 

The  "  Old  Landmarks  of  Boston  "  *  belongs  to  a  class  of  boobs 
very  common,  and,  we  must  suppose,  somewhat  popular,  in 
America — books  written  to  glorify  the  past  or  present,  the 
architecture  and  histoi-y,  the  scenery  and  climate,  the  commercial 
or  political  importance  of  particular  cities.  The  absence  of  a 
capital  gives  to  every  large  town  a  sort  of  independent  position 
and  political  life  ;  none  need  acknowledge  in  any  rival  that  sort  of 
superiority  which  a  metropolis  possesses  as  the  centre  of  national 
life.  Each  American  city,  as  of  old  each  principal  German 
city,  is  complete  in  itself ;  is  itself  a  centre  of  life  and  thought, 
not  a  mere  appendage  to  some  central  capital.  And  thus  each 
American  ds  proud  of  his  own  State  and  city,  and  takes  a  patriotic 
pleasure  in  its  exaltation.  Boston  in  particular  has  a  greater 
and  more  characteristic  history  than  any  other  Transatlantic  city 
possesses;  its  "landmarks,"  though  to  English  notions  almost  too 
recent  in  their  origin  to  deserve  the  name  of  antiquities,  are  yet 
connected  with  striking  incidents,  picturesque  traditions,  and 
memories  of  great  events  and  distinguit-hed  men  ;  and  though 
few  English  readers  would  have  patience  to  peruse  this  volume 
from  beginning  to  end,  a  visitor  to  or  resident  in  ]?oston  would 
find  it  useful  as  a  work  of  reference,  and  interesting  as  enabling 
him  to  attach  ideas  to  all  the  principal  sites  and  buildings,  and 
giving  him  lively  associations  well  worth  cherishing  with  the 
chief  objects  he  will  pass  in  his  daily  walks. 

Back-Lay  Studies  f  is  the  quaint  and  thoroughly  American  title 
of  a  little  rambling  volume  of  what  an  English  author  might  call 
Fireside  Conversations  and  Reflections;  reveries,  dreams,  and 
talks  over  a  wood  fire,  and  now  and  then  suggested  by  it.  Many 
of  the  former  are  original  and  curious;  the  conversations  are 
lively,  and  wholly  free  from  that  tendency  to  tediousness  which 
belongs  to  most  printed  dialogues ;  nearly  every  other  sentence  of 
each  interlocutor  introducing  either  a  pointed  expression  of  an  old 
notion,  or  an  anuising  paradox,  or  some  other  contribution  to  the 
life  of  social  intercourse ;  still  the  whole  is  but  a  collection  of 
uncon.-idered  trifles,  very  few  of  which  are  likely  to  be  remem- 
bered when  the  book  is  laid  aside. 

Of  original  works  of  fiction  wo  find  this  month  only  three  that 
demand  notice.    If  it  wore  not  that  Bret  Harte's  last  volume,  Mrs. 

*  Old  I.andmnrlis  and  Historic  I'ersoniiges  of  Boston.  By  Samuel  Adams 
Drake.  Profusely  illustrated.  Boston  :  Osgood  &  Co.  London :  Trllbner 
«c  Co.  1873. 

t  nach-l,o;i  Sttidirs.  I!y  (^harlcs  Dudley  Warner,  Author  of  "  Saunter- 
ings,"  "My  S'unnncr  in  a  (iardcn,"  ^^c.  Willi  Iwcnty-one  llluslrations  by 
AuL'Uslus  Noppin.  Boston  :  Osgood  it  Co.  London  :  Trllbner  &  Co.  1873. 
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Sknffa.ig  Emhmidii  *  (a  title  derived  from  the  first  and  wildest  of  the 
stni'ies  and  fragmi^nts  that  compose  it),  must  surely  by  this  time 
be  faiuiliar  to  all  our  readei-s,  we  mi.iz:ht  think  it  necessary  to 
desi-ribe  it  at  some  len<ith.  As  it  is,  it  will  surely  be  enough  to 
eav  that  here  is  a  new  wqrk  of  Bret  Harte's.  Coupoii  Bonds  t  (also 
entitled  from  its  first  story)  consists  of  a  variety  of  tales,  rather 
lon-^ri-r  than  Mr.  Ilarte's,  and  also  generally  of  the  humorous  type. 
Finally,  Uuw  Will  If  End?  X  by  J.  C.  Hey  wood,  is  a  native 
roniiinVe.  whose  scene  is  laid  in  the  midst  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
which  finds  its  denouement  in  connexion  with  the  surrender  of  the 
Confederate  armies. 

•  Mrs.  Shiggss  Huabands ;  and  other  Sketches.  By  Bret  Harte.  Boston  : 
Osgood  &  Co."  London  :  Trilbner  &.  Co.  1873. 

t  Coupon  Bonds ;  and  other  Stories.  By  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Author  of 
■"L.nvrencc's  Adventures,"  &c.  With  Illustrations.  Boston:  Osgood  & 
Co.    London  :  Trilbner  &  Co.  1873. 

t  How  Hill  It  End?    A  Romance.     By  J.  C.  Heywood,  Author  of 

Il.T  .dias,"  "  Antonius,"  &c.  New  Edition.  Ptiiladelpliia  :  Lippincott  & 
C<3.    London  :  Trilbner  &  Co. 


Er.RATrii. — In  the  miide  which  appenred  in  last  week's  Satttedat 
ItEviEW  entitled  "  The  Parliamentary  Notice-Paper,"  we  spoke 
of  Mr.  Mitchell  Henet's  £ill  "for  the  Protection  of  Miners 
from  Fraud.  '  The  measure  is  a  Bill  for  the  Protection  of 
Minors. 


NOTICE. 

JVe  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  communi- 
cutions;  and  to  this  ride  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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T  ONDON  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1873,  of  the 

^  Induiitried  of  Silks.  Carriaj^ea,  Steel.  Cutlery.  Surpical  InstnimentB,  and  Food,  with  the 
Science  of  Cookery.  Scientific  Inventions,  and  line  Arts  of  all  kinds.  Season  Tickets. ad- 
mittint;  also  to  the  Daily  Mu><ical  I'erfomiances  in  the  Koyal  Albert  Hall,  will  be  ready  for 
8ale  on  March  1.  21a.  Tickets  and  Pro(?ramme  of  Privileges  to  be  had  at  the  Royal  Albert 
Hail  :  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelnhi  ;  and  at  the  usual  Agents.  Money-orders  to  be  made 
payable  to  the  Skcrktary,  at  the  Poet  Oltice.  in  Exhibition  Iftoad. 

pRYSTAL  PALACE.  — PARTICULAR  ATTRACTIONS. 

^       THIS  DAY  and  NEXT  WEEK  -LAST  WEEK  of  "JACK  and  JILL." 

SatDnlay  (I'ebruary  22j_Sfcventcemh  Baturday  Concert,  at  3.  Afteraarda.  Presentation  of 
Prizen  to  London  liiile  Bri(ra<le,  by  tht  Lady  Mayort^s,  I^jrd  Mayor,  Sheritta,  &c. 
M'.i"l:i-  -  I' ill-  Paynf  Family,  at  3  :  "Jack  and  Jill  "  ;  Organ,  hW. 

T  I'ayne  Family,  at  2-30  ;  "Jack  and  Jill  ";  Ceremonial  Reception  by  the  Welsh 

<  'ry  Kcijre«entativea  of  South  Wales,  of  the  great  Challenge  Prize  won  at  the 

h.-.-tmL's.  It7-J. 

A  •  .  .  .>— A  Npecial  Mi^llaneous  Entertainment. 

'I  liur- :     111  riday— The  I'ayne  Family,  at  3  ;  "  Jaek  and  Jill"  ;  Organ,  5-30, 

8aturd.i>  — Kiiihtetnth  Saturday  Concert,  at  3. 

The  Fine-  .\rt9  Courts  and  Collections,  including  the  Technological  and  Natural  History 
Collection.,  all  the  various  illudtrations  of  Art,  Science,  and  Nature,  and  the  Gardens  and  Park 
always  open.   Music  and  Fountains  daily. 

Admission,  Monday  to  F  riday.  Is. ;  Saturdays,  28. 6d. ;  or  by  Guinea  Season  Ticket. 

ALEXANDRA  PALACE,  MUSWELL  HILL, 


N. 


A 


LEXANDRA  PALACE  of  ART  and  INDUSTRY. 


ALEXANDRA  PALACE. 


'J'lIE  ALEX.\NDRA  PALACE  will  OPEN  in  MAY. 

FINE  ART  DEPARTMENT. 
EXHIBITORS'  DEPAIIJ'MENT. 
BAZAAR  DErAitTMENT. 

A  LEXANDP.A  PALACE.— FORMS  of  APPLICATION  for 

SPACE  may  !«  of>taintd  from  the  Manager.  Plans  of  the  arrangement  of  the  Building 
may  be  seen  at  the  .Manager's  Office, 

 ALEXANBBA  PALACE.  MUSWELL  niLL.  H. 

]yTOM).\Y  POPULAR  CONCERTS,  St.  Jame.s's  Hall.— On 

■^^^  M'.ri<l:iy  Kv^-iiinsr  next.  February  %\.  the  Proisramme  will  includf  Mendelssohn's  Quin- 
tet in  A  major.  Harlyii'o  Quartet  in  O  major,  Ii<:<-tfioveii'»  Sonata  in  D  major  ihr  Piano  and 
Violin,  and  i^chuVirt'ii  Fantaxia  Sonata  in  (>  ma;or  for  Piano  alone.  Kxecutants:  Madame 
nrhnmann.  MM.  L.  Kie«.  Btraai,  Zerbiiii,  and  Piatti.   Vocalist.  Mu/lame  J^avrowska. 

C^»rid.K^t/ir.  .Mr,  /erbini  Hofa  SulU,  i^.t  Balcony,  Ss.j  Admission,  Is.    Ticket*  and  Pro- 

cramme*  at  Chappell  St  Co.'i,  'jh  New  Bond  Street  i  and  at  the  HoU,  28  FiocAdilly. 


T. ONDON    BALLAD    CONCERTS,    St.   James's  Hall.— 

-L^  NOTICE.  There  will  be  no  Concert  on  Ash-Wednesday,  Fcbruiiry '^0.  The  two  last 
EVENINO  CONCEUTS  will  be  given  on  Wcdiiesdnys,  March  and  Vl.  The  following 
Artistes  will  mipear  on  Murch  .'> :  Mias  Edith  Wynne.  Miss  Jenny  Prall,  and  Mudanie  I'atey  i 
Mr.  Sims  Hcvvcs,  Mr.  Ik-nry  Guy,  and  Mr.  Sanllev  ;  the  I>ondon  Oriihcus  Qnurtett.  Piano- 
forte, Mr.  Sydney  Sniith.  Conductors,  Mr.  J.  L.  Ilatlon  and  Mr.Lut/-.  Stalls,  (is.;  Family 
tickets  (for  four),  2l8.;  balcony,  33.;  area,  2s.  i  gallery  and  orchestra,  Is.  Tieliets  of  Austin, 
St.  James's  Hall  ;  and  Boo.sey  &  Co.,  Holies  Street.  

R.  WALTER  BACHE'S  NINTH  ANNUAL  ORCIIES- 

TUAL  CONCIiltT,  Friday  Evening,  February  '28,  St.  James's  Hull,  half-past  Eight. 
Liszt,  Kith  Psttlni,  first  performance  in  England— Scliumann's  Concerto  in  A  minor;  Pianoforte, 
Mr,  Walter  Baclie—Wagner's  Iluldigungs-Marsch  ( first  time),  (sc. .  &c.  Miss  Sopliie  Ferrari, 
Miss  Georgina  Maudsley.  Mr.  Ilcnrv  Guy.  Principal  \'iolin,  Ilcrr  Straus  ;  Accompanist,  Dr. 
Heap  ;  Conductors,  Mr.  Manns  and  Mr.  Walter  Baclie.   Stalls,  lOs.  6d.  ;  orca,  .Os.;  balcony,  3b.; 

admission.  Is  Stanley  Lneas.  Weber  &  Co., 84  New  Bond  Street ;  usual  Agents  ;  and  Austin  i 

Ticket  Office,  St.  James's  Hail.  

■ROYAL    ACADEMY  of  ARTS,  Burlington  House.— The 

EXHIBITION  of  WORKS  of  the  OLD  MASTERS,  together  with  WOKKS  of 
DECEASED  AKTISTS  of  the  BRITISH  SCHOOL,  in  Oil,  Water-Colour,  and  Sculpture,  a 
NOW  OPEN.    Admission  (from  9  A.M.  till  Dusk)  Is.    Catalogue.  Od.    Season  Tickets,  53. 
 JOHN  FRESCOTT  KNIGHT,  R.A.,  Secretary. 

H^HE   SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS~in^WATER-COLOURS;— 

The  WINTER   EXHIBITION  of  SKETCHES  and  STUDIES  wiU  CLOSE  oa 
Saturday  next,  March  I.  5  Pull  Mall  East.  Ten  till  Five.   Admission.  Is. 
 ALFRED  D.  FRIPP,  Secretary. 

D ORE'S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 
PR/ETORIUM,"  with  "  Triumph  of  Christianity."  "  Christian  Martyrs."  "  Francesca 
da  Rimini."  "Neophyte."  "Titania,"  Sic,  at  the  DORE  GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street. 
Ten  to  Six.   Admission,  Is.    

pHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS, 

^   Tw:o.  £M :  Six.  £40  ;  Four,  £20.    Election,  Second  week  in  May  Apply  to  the  SEOBB- 

TARY,  The  College,  Cheltenham.  

ni^RINITY     COLLEGE,     Glenalmond,    Perth,  N.B. 

J-  Warden— Rtw,  R.  THORNTON.  D.D.  Oxen. 

A  School  on  the  model  of  the  grreater  Public  Schools  of  England.  Terms  fincludine  every 
necessary  expense),  >*0  and  9(i  Guineas,  accordintr  to  age.  Tlicre  ia  also  aTheological  Depart- 
ment, for  Candidates  for  iloly  Orders.   Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  The  Warden. 

fyilE   LADIES'  COLLEGE,   Grosvenor    Square,  SOUTH- 

AMPTON.  Founded  by  the  Hamiishire  Association  for  Promoting  Female  Edu- 
cation, ;',ifro)ij!_The  Bishop  of  WINCHESTER  ;  Viscount  EVERSLEY  ;  Lord  NORTH- 
BKOOK.  /V(sWf!i(_The  Right  Hon.  W.  CO WPER-TEMPLE.  M.P.  The  SPRING 
TERM  commences  May  I.  Applications  for  the  Prospeetus  and  for  Entries  may  be  addressed 
to  the  Honorary  Secretary,  or  to  the  Lady  Principal,  Miss  Daniels.  

Right  Rev.  Bishop   STALEY  (formerly  Wrangler  and 

Fellow  of  hie  College)  wishes  to  receive  TWO  STUDIOUS  BOYS,  as  Companion 
Pupils  with  his  Son.  aged  Fifteen  Years.  No  Village.  Fishing,  Boating,  Good  Stabling,  &c., 
if  Uorscs  kept.   Terms,  150  Guineas.— Address,  Croxall  Vicarage,  near  Tamworth. 

T^LKESTONE.— Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  Oxon 

(formerly  Principal  of  the  Elphinstone  High  School.  Bombay),  will  continue,  with  the 
Assistance  of  a  Cambridge  Houours-Man,  to  prepare  PUPILS  for  the  Universities.  Indian 
Civil  Service,  Woolwich,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations.. — Terms  and  References  on 
application.  

A   GENTLEMAN  (formerly  in  the  Army),  Married,  living  on 

his  own  Estate,  in  one  of  the  best  parts  of  Hants,  assisted  by  a  Militia  Officer  of  great 
Experience  in  Tuition,  wishes  to  receive  SIX  PUPILS  to  prepare  them  for  the  University, 
Civil  Service,  and  Competitive  Examinations.  Both  Gentlemen  well  versed  in  Modem 
Languages  acquired  abroad.  Church  of  England.  The  Advertiser,  from  his  position,  can 
oUcr  exceptional  Advantages.  Highest  references  given  and  required. ..-Address,  C.  C, 
King'i  Library,  Alton,  Hants.  

XpPILEPSY,  &c.— A  MARRIED  PHYSICIAN,  residing  at 

Brighton,  receives  a  few  afflicted  CHILDREN  of  the  Upper  Classes  requiring  constant 
Medical  Supervision,  with  judicious  Training,  and  such  an  amount  of  Instruction  as  each  caso 

may  be  found  susceptible  of.    Inclusive  Terms,  150  Guineas  Address,  M.D.,  Wakeling's 

Library.  Brighton.  

HYDROPATHY.— SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill. 
PA(/sicio7i_Dr.  EDWARD  LANE,  M.A. ,  M.D.  Edin.   Turkish  Baths.  Consulta- 
tions daily  (Saturday  exceptedj  at  7  Princes  Street,  Hanover  Square,  from  Ten  till  Twelve. 

VERLAND  ROUTE.— The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIEN- 
TAL STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  BOOK  PASSENGERS  and  receive 
Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 

FEOM  SOUTHAMPTON.  (caTuugVinSna).     Feom  Bbindisi. 
GIBRALTAR   1    Every  Thursday, 

MALTA  /  at  2  p.m.  —  — 

ADFn'^^^^  ""'l   Every  Thursday,    /    Every  Friday     f  Every  Monday, 
BOMBAY  f         tttSp.m.  I        Morning.        I        at  5  a.m. 

GALLE. i 
MADRAS   

CALCUTTA   Thnrsdav  Feh  11  (  Friday  Morning,   (  Monday,  Feb.  34  and 

PE.NANG   aLd^  atfo  m     i      Feb.  21  and        \       March  10,  at 

SI.N'GAPORE   1    ana     "  2  P-m.     (        M-&tch  7.        (  5  a.m. 

CHI.NA  

JAPAN  J 

NFW  7PAT^Ai«n"l  Thursday.  Feb.  13,  /  Friday  Morning,  f  Monday,  Feb.  24,  at 
'*''(Cargfonlyf°"l  "'^  ■      \  *'>''.21.  5  a.m. 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  returning  by  the  Company's  Steamers  within 
Six  or  Twelve  Months  of  their  arrival. 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  via  Bombay  to  the  principal  Railway  Stations  in  India, 
and  tluough  Tieket.4  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are  issued  at  the  Company's  Office.  Tickets  to 
iJrimlisi  only  can  also  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Lkuead  &  Co.,  6  BiUiter  Street  tSouth  Italian 
Kailway  OihceJ. 

For  Kutes  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  information,  apply  at  the  Company'* 
Ottices.  122  Leadcnhall  Street, London,  or  Oriental  Place, Southampton. 

T  N  D  I  A  N         PARCEL  POST. 

J-  Under  Authority  from  the  POSTMA.STER-GENERAL  of  INDIA. 

Parcels  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  in  weight  and  2  ft.  x  1  ft.  x  1  ft.  in  size,  and  £20  in  value, 
are  conveyt'' by  the  Pkninj^ulau  and  Ojiiektal  Company  from  London  to  any  Post  Town 
in  India  at  u  uniform  cliarge  of  Is.  4d.  per  lb.   Full  Particulars  on  application  at 
 122  LEADENHALL  STREET.  E.C.  

INTER  SEASON.— GRANVILLE  HOTEL,  St.  Lawrence- 

on-Sea,  Thanct  During  the  Winter  Months  a  Keduction  of  25  per  cent,  will  be  madt 

upon  Apartments  taken  by  the  V\  eck.  Board,  £3  38.  per  week  ;  Apartments  according  to  size 
and  position  ;  Attcndartcc.  Is.  a  day.  Hydropathic,  Turkish,  or  one  and  every  description  oi 
Baths  in  the  Hotel.   Tablc-d'hOtt;  at  6.30  p.m.  

T^PJailTON.  — BEDFORD   HOTEL.  —  Every  endeavour  ia 

'  made  to  render  this  Hotel  e^ual  to  its  long-existing  repute.  Spacious  Cotfee  Room  for 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea-Water  Service  in  the  Hotel.  —  Communications  to  The 
Manager,  Bedford  Hotel  Company,  Limited. 

JAMESlEiLACKWOOD  &  CO.,  Publishers.— Estimates  given 

^    on  application,  and  all  Communications  promptly  attended  to  8  Lovell's  Court, 

Pate rnoster  Uow,  London.  ^  

MARToN  &  CO.,  22  and  23  Soho  Square,  London.— 
PHOTOGRAPHS  of  all  kinds  may  be  inspected  and  purchased.  Collections  of 
Photograplis,  &c.  re-arranged,  re-mounted,  bound,  or  portlblioed.  Agents  for  the  sale  of 
BouKNK  &  .Shki'Hkud's  Indian  Photographs,  Notman's  Canadian  Photogru4>hs,  Bedford's 
Kantern  Pliotograplis,  andmany  others^  

Rf)DRIGUES'^  MONOGRAMS,    ARMS,     CRESTS,  and 
ADDRESSES  Designed,  and  Steel  Dies  Engraved  as  Gems. 
RAISED,  RUSTIC,  OROTliSUUE.  and  ECCENTRIC   MONOGRAMS  artistically  de- 
siKiieU  for  any  combination  of  Letters.    NOTE  I'APKR  and  ENVELOPES  Stamped  in  Colour 
Relief,  and  brilliantly  Illuminated  in  Gold,  Silver,  and  Colours,  in  tlie  higliest  Style  of  Art. 

CARD-PLATE  elegantly  engraved,  and  100  SuiJCrtiue  Cards  printed  for  1e.  lid. 
 At  HENRY  RODKIGUES'.  42  PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 

pAUTION.— The  "NEW  CHARTA  PERFECTA  COURT 

NOTF,  PAPER,"  Registered — The  Public  are  respectfully  cautioned  that  the  "NEW 
COintT  NOTE  PAPER"  (as  used  by  the  Royal  Familyi  is  to  be  had  only  of  JENNER  t 
KNEWSTUB,  Heraldic  Engravers,  Stationers,  Sc..  by  S[Krcial  Appointments  to  their  Royal 
Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Prmccss  of  Wales,  :n  St.  ,Iamc«'s  Street,  and  bo  ,)ermyu  Street,  S.W. 

TiHE  ASTRONOMER-ROYAL  Reported  to  the  Admiralty 

(August  l:!,  1870),  on  40 Chronometers  entered  for  annual  competition,  "M.  F.  DENT'S 
is  the  finest  we  have  ever  had  on  trial. "_M.  F.  DENT,  Chronometer,  Watch,  and  Clock  Maker 
to  the  UueeD,33  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CUARINQ  CROSS, 


The  Saturday  Eeview. 


[February  22, 1873- 


TSSUE  of  SIX  PER  CENT.  DEBENTURES  of  the  CREDIT 

J-  FONCIER  of  ENGLAND,  Limited. 

DirecTors. 
FRANCIS  MOWATT.  Esq.,  Chairman. 
ALEXANDER  FAIRLTE  CUNINGnAM.  Esq. 
General  Sir  GEORGE  BALFOUR.  K.C.B.  and  M.P. 
Lieut.-Colonel  FRANCIS  DOUGLAS  GREY. 

Davl-ers. 

Messrs.  SMITH,  PAYNE.  &  SMITHS. 
THE  CONSOLIDATED  BANK.  Limited. 
THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  SCOTLAND. 
THE  BANK  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Finajicial  Scn-ctanz—U.  J.  BARKER. 

The  Crfdit  Foxcirti  of  England,  Limited,  isprcparcd  to  issue,  on  application, Debentures 
to  the  amount  of  i::V»0.iX)U.  These  Detwutures  are  iHtcuded.  partly,  to  replace  all  the  outstanding 
Debentures  of  the  Company— ainountin?  to  £I.')i),t)i>0— shortly  beginning  to  fall  due.  and.  partly, 
to  supply  additional  funds  required  by  the  -jreat  increase  in  the  business  of  the  Company. 

They  will  be  issued  at  the  prire  of  £90  per  £1()0,  and  for  a  term  of  seven  years  :  they  will  bear 
Interest  at  the  rate  of  Six  i)er  cent.  i>er  annum,  payable  quarterly  ;  and  they  will  be  redeemed 
at  par,  by  equal  Half-yearly  Drawing:.-!,  to  commence  on  December  1  of  next  year. 
The  payment'for  the  Debentures  will  be  required  as  follows,  viz. 

10  per  cent,  on  Applic^ition. 
10       „      on  Allotment. 
20       „       on  April  1. 
20  ouMayl. 
and  the  balance  of  36  on  June  3  ; 

but  the  whole  amount  can  be  paid,  on  any  of  the  dates  above  mentioned,  and  the  interest  will 
commence  from  the  dale  of  such  payn\ents. 

The  Debentures  will  be  for  the  different  sum^  of  £20.  f  '^.O,  £100.  £:iOO,  and  £1.000,  ns  may  bo 
desired  by  applicants,  and  will  be  payable  to  bearer.  They  will  have  Coupons  attached  to 
tlicm  for  each  quarter's  interest. 

The  Half-yearly  Drawings  will  take  place  at  the  Office'^  of  the  Company,  in  the  presence  of  a 
Notary  Fubfic.  twenty-one  days  before  the  respective  half-yearly  days  on  which  the  Bonds  are 
to  be  paid  ofif. 

Public  notice  of  such  Drawingrs  will  be  civen  ten  days  previouslj',  in  one  or  more  London 
daily  newspapers,  and,  immediately  after  each  Drawing:,  notice  will  be  criven,  in  a  similar 
manner,  of  the  numbers  and  amount  of  the  Bonds  drawn,  and  to  be  paid  off. 

The  Debentures  will  be  issued  to  the  applicants  so  soon  as  the  payment  in  full  upon  them  hag 
been  completed  ;  meanwhile,  Scrip  Certificates  will  be  granted  on  payment  of  the  sura  due  on 
Allotment. 

Application  for  these  Debentures  must  be  made  on  the  prescribed  Forms,  which  can  be  had 
at  the  Oftices  and  at  tlie  Bunkers  of  the  C-ompanv,  and  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  March  1, 
after  which  day  no  application  will  be  entertained. 

The  Credit  Foncihi:  has—beiides  a  paid-up  Capital  of  £1.300,000_an  uncalled  Capital  of 
fii.'tO.oOO.  and  a  Reserve  Fund  ot  £100,000.  The  Company  paid  a  dividend  iu  1871  of  Ejilit  per 
Cent.,  and  last  year  of  Nine  per  Cent. 

St.  Clement's  House,  Clement's  Lane,  Lombard  Street, 
London.  February  IS,  IHTi. 


QLERICAL, 


MEDICAL,    and  GENERAL 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 
Established  H!!4. 


LIFE 


Directors. 

Chairman-ThQ  Right  Hon.  JOHN  ROBERT  MOWBRAY,  M.P.,  D.C.L. 
'  Depnty-Chairmen. 
WTLLIAM  BOWMAN.  Esq..  F.R.S. 
Sir  CHARLES  LOCOCK,  Bart..  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

Jas.  M.  Amott.  Esq..  F.R.S. 
Lionel  S.  Beale.  M.B..  F.R.S. 
Patrick  Black,  M.I). 
Charles  M.  Deane.  Esq. 
Arthur  Fnrre.  M.D.,  I  .R.S. 
Professor  Humphry.  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Rev.  John  Edwd.  Kempe,  M.A. 


Gerard  W.  Lydckker.  Esq.,  M.A. 
Rev.  Kichd.  Michell.  D.D. 
The  Viscount  Midleton. 
Sir  Jas.  Paget.  Bt..  D.C.L..  F.R.S. 
(Icorge  H.  Pinckard.  Esq. 
Tliomas  Pridgin  Teale.  M.B. 
Sir  Fredk.  M.  WUliams.  Bt..  M.P. 

Actunrn  and  Secret ary-OT.O^G'E,  CUTCLIFFE,  Esq. 
.4ssi^?anf.4cf«an/_BENJAMIN  NEWBATT.  Efl(X. 
FINANCIAL  RESULTS, 

Tlie  Annual  Income,  steadily  increasins:,  exceeds  £217.000 

The  Assurance  Fund,  saftly  invested,  is  over   ,  £1.8IO,(tOO 

The  New  Policies  in  the  last  year  were  515,  assuring   £27.'>.740 

The  New  Annual  Premiums  were  £y.H51 

The  Total  Claims  by  Death  paid  amount  to  £3,0'>i.  8^9 

The  Subsisting  Assurances  and  Bonuses  amount  to   £5,733,799 

DISTINCTIVE  FEATURES. 

Credit  System  On  any  Policy  for  the  whole  duration  of  a  healthy  Life,  where  the  acre 

does  not  exceed  GO,  one  halt  of  the  Annual  Premiums  during  the  tirst  five  years  may  remain  on 
credit. 

Endowment  APsruANCRS  may  be  effected,  without  Profits,  by  which  the  Sum  Assured 
becomes  payable  on  tlie  attainment  of  a  siiecified  age,  or  at  death,  whichever  event  shall  tirst 
happen. 

Invalid  Lives  may  be  assured  at  rates  proportioned  to  the  increased  risk. 
PuoMPT  SETTLEAif.NT  Ot  Claijis.— Claims  paid  tliirty  days  after  proof  of  death. 

BONUS. 

The  Reversionary  Bonus  at  the  Quinquennial  Division  in  .Tannary,  1^72  famounting  to 
£323,871)  averaged  4y  per  Cent.,  and  the  Caf.h  Bonus '.i!*  i>er  Cent,  on  the  Premiums  paid  in  the 
five  years. 

The  nextDivifiion  of  Profits  will  take  place  in  .January,  lft77,  and  Persons  who  effect  New 
PoliciCH  before  the  end  of  June  next  wtU  be  entitled  at  tliat  Division  to  one  year's  additional 
ihare  of  Profits  over  later  Entrants. 

REPORT.  Ifl7i. 

The  Annual  Report  just  issued,  and  tlie  llnlnncc  Sheets  for  t  year  cndine  June  30, 1872,  as 
rendered  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  can  be  obtained  of  any  of  the  Soc'ety's  Agents,  or  of 

GEORGE  CUTCLIFFE.  Actiiar;/  and  Secretary, 

l;i  St.  James's  Square,  London,  S.W. 

ELICAN    LIFE    INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

ESTAIll.l.MIKD  I.\  IW. 

70  LOMBARD  STREET,  CITY,  AM>  .'.7  CIIAKIXG  CROSS,  WESTMINSTER. 

Dii-cclors. 

Henry  R.  Brnn<l,  Enf].,  M.P. 
OctavitiH  K.  Coope,  Emi- 
Jolili  Coo[iC  Diivif*,  Eflq. 
IJciiry  Far'iuhar,  Esti. 
Cliorli-x  Ernanui  l  (Joiulliart,  E«n- 
Kirkinan  I).  II.)i1(;»"m.  KiiL.M.r. 
Thi»  Company  oIliTB  COMPLETE  SECtlRITV. 

Moderate  Rutui  of  Premium,  witli  I'articiputioii  in  I''our-fiflh8  or  Eiclity  per  cent,  of  tho 
TroNt*. 

Ijow  Rates  without  Participation  in  Tront*. 

I-OANS  in  connexion  witli  Life  A»suraiice,  on  approved  Security,  in  Sums  of  not  less 
than  X.'ion. 

ANNUAL  PREMIUM  required  for  the  Assurance  of  Xloo,  for  the  Whole  Term  of  Life  : 


Henry  T^oncclot  Holland,  Esq. 
Sir.I..hii  l,ijl.l».i-k,  Dart.,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 
.Ii.llli  Ovlcy,  Esq. 

Kl-lij:iMMn  SImw,  E«q. 
Diiilli'y  Hi)l.ci  t  Sinitli.  Esq. 
Mailuudiil<e  Wyviii,Eh(i. 


Age. 

Without 
I'roltts. 

With  1 
Prollls.  1 

Age. 

Without 
Protlts. 

With 
ProHts. 

16 

il    11  0 

t\    J.'>     0  1 

40 

ti   M  10 

f:i    B  h 

90 

1    13  10 

1    10  3 

.'.0 

4     0  0 

4   10  7 

3(1 

tin 

2   10     4  1 

CO 

0     1  0 

0     7  4 

nOllERT  T  UCKER.  Srrrelarii  and  A  cluary. 


II   (E  N  I  X        FIRE  OFFICE, 

LO.MUARD  STRKET  AND  CIIARINO  CROSS.  LONDON. -EhtAUHSHBD  1792. 
Promi'tand  liberal  Lo..  Setttementfl. 
Inauranceiell'cctcd  in  all  parts  of  tlie  World. 

f;EO.  W.  LOVELL,.<f«rr«(or|/. 


u 


NIVERSITY    LIFE    ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

8:>  PALL  MALL.  LONDON.  8.W. 

Amount  of  Copltal  orlirlnnlly  mibwrlbod,  J:(100,ooo,on  whUh  ha«  Ixjcn  paid  up..  ian.OfW 

Anioiiiit  urruinulttted  from  J^rciniunii   Wio.tKiO 

Annual  Incoinc    !)7.«(Ki 

Amount  ol  Polleim  in  cxlxtenrc  arul  outxtandinir  Addlth)nH,  npwurdi  of   »,2(K),000 

Additlonii  to  I'nllcicK  at  the  Ninth  Division  of  rronin.  2^  per  cent.  \mt  annum. 

The  Tenth  (^ulmiucnnlul  Ulviiiuii  ul  PruUln.  Junu  Wo. 

CIIARLES  McCAUE,  Sccrttary. 


'THE    AGRA    BANK,    Limited.  —  Established    in  1833. 

CAPITAL.  £1.000.000. 
Hkad  ORFrCK—NTCnOT.AS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET.  LONDON. 
Branches  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurraehee,  Agra,  Lahore.  ShaQghai. 
ilong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  OtHce  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Banker^ 
ftnd  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  jtioo. 

Depositsreceived  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terma.  viz. : 

At  5  percent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  12  months'  Notice  of  WithdrawaL 
For  sliorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchanj^e  of  tlie  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  freeof 
extracharue;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  etlected  in  British  and  Forei;;n  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian* 
transacted. 

^   J.  THOMSON.  Chairman. 

T  IMPERIAL     FIRE      INSURANCE      CO  MP  AN Y. 

Established  1803. 

lOLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.G..  and  16  and  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.   PAID  UP  AND  INVESTED,  X700,000. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 

C  0  MP  AN  Xl 


E 


AGLE 


INSURANCE 

ZBtablished  1807.  (For  Lives  only.) 
73  PALL  MALL,  LONDON. 

GEORGE  HUMPHREYS,  ^c«Mar» ami Secrefory. 

PATENTED  IMPROVEMENT  in  WATCHES.— E.  DENT 

&  CO.,  61  Strand  and  34  Royal  Exchange,  Manufacturers  to  Her  Majesty,  makers  of 
the  New  Standard  Clock  of  the  Ro>al  Observatory.  Greenwich.  &c.,  invite  atlention  to  their 
NEW  PATENT  ESCAPEMENT  for  HALF  CHRONOMETER  WATCHES,  which  ren- 
ders them  less  susceptible  to  injury,  and  corrects  those  errors  of  performance  which  generally 
arise  from  rou^h  usage.  Catalogues  on  application,  61  Strand,  and  34  Royal  Exchange 
(adjoining  Lloyd's),  Loudon. 

CUTLERY,    Warranted. — The  most    varied  Assortment  of 
TABLE  CUTLERY  in  the  World,  all  warranted,  is  on  Sale  at  WILLIAM  S. 
BURTON'S. 


The  Blades  are  all  of  the  finest  Steel. 

3j-inch  Ivory  Handles  per  Dozen 

3Mitto  Balance  ditto    *, 

3;  ditto       ditto   , 

3;  ditto  fine  Ivory  Handles    „ 

4  ditto  extra  large  ditto    „ 

4  ditto  African  Ivory  ditto  

Ditto,  with  Silver  Ferules   „ 

Ditto,  with  Silvered  Blades    „ 

Nickel  Electro  Silvered  Handles  . .  „ 


Table  Knives. 
8.  d. 

19  . 


Dessert  Knives, 
s.  d. 


Carvers. 


per  Pair  7 
7 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON.  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appointment,  to  H.R.H- 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE,  containing  upwards  of  8j(i  Illustrations  of  his 

unrivalled  Stock,  with  List  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  30  large  Show-rooms,  post  free  

:i9  Oxford  Street,  W. ;  1,  lA,  2.  3  and  4  Newman  Street;  4,  :>  and  (i  Perry's  Place  ;  and  1 
Newman  Yard,  London.  W.  The  Cost  of  delivering  Goods  to  the  mo-^t  distant  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will  always  undertake 
delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 

FURNISH  Y^OUR  HOUSE  oi^  APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  Cash  Prices  :  no  Extra  Charges. 
Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from.  All  Goods  Warranted.  Terms  post  free  ;  with  Illustrated 
Price  Catalogue,  tlu-ee  stamps — 249  and  i'lO  Tottenham  Court  Road.   Established  1862. 

(JLARK'S    PATENT   STEEL  NOISELESS  SHUTTERS, 


Self-Coiling,  Fire  and  Thief  Proof,  can  be  adapted  to  any  Window  or  other  Opening. 


s 


Prospectuses  free — CLARK  &  CO.,  Sole  Patentees,  Rathbone  Place,  W. ;  Paris,  Manchester^ 
Liverpool,  and  Dublin. 

JklEE'S    DESIGNS   of  FURNITURE   and  of 

IRON  and  BRASS  BEDSTEADS. 
A  New  and  Revised  Edition  of  tliis  AVork  is  now  issued. 
In  a  size  eonvenient  for  transmission  by  post,  and  will  be  forwarded,  on  application,  by 
W.  A.  &  S.  SMEE, 
G  FINSBURY  PAVEMENT,  LONDON. 


EASY  CHAIRS  and  SOFAS.— HOWARD  &  SONS, 
Manufacturers,  solicit  an  inspection  oftheir  Stock,  which  is  of  the  most  varied  descriptio?i. 
2.'j.  26,  Si  27  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W.  SlfiCES  DE  PLUME.  Howard's  Patent. 
The  most  luxurious  seats  possible.  Show  Rooms— 2.0,  26,  S:  27  Berners  Street,  London,  AV. 

 HOWARD  &  SONS.  

ESTABLISHED  1881. 

nniMEWELL,      SPECIAL  TAILOR 

and  MILITARY  OUTFITTER  to  Gentlemen  who  require  no  Credit,  s  Sackvillc  Street, 
Piccadilly,  \V,  "A  private  trade  of  lii'rliest  class  and  cliaroctcr,  yielding  to  its  patrons  the  iuU 
ad  vantages  of  their  position."  Book  of  Prices  post  free. 

ADIES'  FURTZnED  BOO'tS,  18s.  6d.    Boots  for  Skating. 

Guinea  Cork-soled  Elastic  Boots.  A''elvet  Boots,  .Os.  6d.  Slippers,  3s.  Od.  Catalogued 
post  free.  THOMAS  D.  MARSHALL,  I!12  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Q/VNITARY.— DR.  ALFRED  CARPENTER^  SYSTEM  of 

^   rc-arrnnKing  DRAINS  and  WATEK-PIPES  carried  out.   Self-evident  that  it  is  the 

onlv  plan  that  can  be  elt'ectual  F.  FRESHWATER,  Builder,  "4A  Kensington  Park  Rood, 

Notting  HilL  

Tj^UNEUAL  REFORM.— The   LONDON  NECROPOLIS 

J-  COMPANY  conducts  FUNERALS  with  Simplicity  and  with  great  Economy.  Pro- 
spectus free  Cliief  Ollice,  2  Lancaster  Place.  Strand,  W.C. 

"P^IELD'S   PATENT    "OZOKERIT  "  CANDLES. 

Improved  in  colour.      Improved  in  burning. 
No  advance  in  price. 
SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 


TRON   WINE  J5IN8.— FARROW  &   JACKSON  (Business 

established  17'J8).  First  Wrought-lron  Wine  Bins,  invented  and  nmile  by  the  late 
Mr.  Parrow  in  IH'Jl.  Fir*t  Wine  Bins,  with  separate  n-st  fur  i  iu-h  iMtttlc,  rf-:i^(crcd  hy  prcKuC 
firm  March  1,  WH.  The  new  Exhibit  Bins,  also  witli  scpinutc  rct-t  tor  t-acli  bottlLMlmt  so 
arriingt'd  that  the  necks  of  the  bottles  are  outwardf.  tin  lulvuiitiiu'c  peculiar  to  this  form  of 
Wine  Hiu).  registered  by  them  March  2H,  1m7'J — Irt  Great  Tower  Street,  8  llaymarket. 
ill  Mun^ell  Street,  London  ;  and  'Si  Rue  du  Pont  Neuf,  Paris. 

UALT  &1jO.'S  east  INDIA  PALE  and  BURTON~ALES^ 

^  in  Bottle. also  in  Cask,  in  the  finest  Condition.  CII AMPAONE-Bouzy,  4r.».j  Carte 
Blanclic,  .Itifs. !  Sillcry,  per  dozen.  PORT— Cockbiirn's  Old  Crusted,  4 Is..  :i.'»s.,  3ns.:  Drought, 
2I».  per  dozen.  Sll  I'llRY—S.  Fino,  :I99. ;  Fiuo,3ls.:  Pale  or  Gold,  21s.  per  dozen.  CLARET— 
Good.  12s.  •.  Superior,  lis.,  Ins.,  21a.  per  dozen  MOODY  &  CO..  <0  Lime  Street.  London.  E.C. 

KI  N  A  II  A  N'S     ;     L  L     ]     W  II  1  S K^Y; 
Tliis  .■cli  lirntcil  nnd  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  if  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH 
WHISKIES,     uuriviillod,  lu-ilcillv  puro,  uiiil  more  wlioksomc  tlion  the  lincst  Cognac- 
Brondy.   N..li-  llic  Itcd  Sciil.  I'liik  l.nlu-l.iiud  CciK  hnmilcd  "  Kiunlinu's  .  LI, .  Wliisky." 
WholcBule  DcpiM,  20  GREAT  TITCUl'IELl)  STREET.  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

LAZENBY  &  SON'S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CON- 

•  D1MENTS._E.  I.AZENllY  )i  SON.  Sole  Proprietors  of  the  ecieliruted  Receijits,  and 
ManufocturerH  of  tlic  ri.'klcs,  Suncc^.  nnd  (■..lullii.ent.i.  «>  Umn  luul  lUvoumldy  distinguisliedl 
by  their  Niime.  arc  imupillcd  lo  CAU  l'liiN  Ihc  I'lilihi-  ii;;iunsl  tlic  interior  I'rcpunitlonii 
w'liicli  are  put  up  mill  IuIh  IIciI  in  cl.isc  iiiiitiitK.ii  .il  tlii  ir  vi.i.ili..  with  a  view  to  mislead  tho 
Public. -112  Wlgmiiri' siicei.  t'nvcndlsli  Snuare  Hale  II  Edwards  Street,  I'ortmun  Square),  and 
IH  Trinity  Street,  London,  S.E. 

HAP.VEY'S    SAUCE.^ Caution.  — The  Admirers~of  this 
cclcbnitcd  Sauce  arc  particularly  renuested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle,  prepared  by 
E.  LA;',1:N1>Y  k  St)N.  bears  the  l.ulad  used  so  nmuy  years,  9igue<l  '•  i:ii^aU  ilt  /,«,-< ii/)./." 

KE  A   L  T    U    R    T    L    E  S    O  ~U  R 

McC.M.l.'S  WEST  INDIA  TURTLE. 
Real  Turtle  Roup  hi  tinai  I.  Pint,  and  llulf-pint  Tins,  leudy  lor  Immediate  Use. 
rnlll|iii-h  and  Cnlliliec  in  2  Ui.  and  1  lb.  Tins, 
(ircen  Fat  in  J  lb.  'I'itn. 
Dried  Tiirlle  In  Hulk. 

To  be  bad  at  nil  FIrst-clau  Italian  Worchuusca,  and  Wlioloiilc  of  JOHN  McCALL  &  CO., 
1.17  lloundadileli,  E.C. 


February  22,  1873. J 


The  Saturday  lie  view. 


N 


D 


UTRITIOUS    and    DIGESTIVE  COCOA. 

Sjiocially  Prepared  for  SiiftcrerB  from  Imliircstion.  Debility, 
and  Pulmuimry  Coniiilaiiiti>,  ea»ily  diirc^ted  uml  pulatublc,  and  adapted  for  the 
must  delicate  titoiimcli. 
Sold  in  Tins  from  Is.  fid.  by  all  Clienust.")  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  by  the 
Manufacturers, 

SAVORY  4:  MOORE.  143  New  Bund  Street.  London.  W.  

INNEFOHD^S     PURE     FLUID  MAGNESIA, 

the  best  Kemedy  for  Acidityof  the  Stomach.  TIeartburn.  Headache. Gout, and  Indiijeetion, 
At  172  Xew  Bond  Street,  London  ;  and  of  all  Chemists. 


ELECTBICITY   IS  LIFE. 

PULVERMACHER'S  Improved  Patent  GALVANIC  CHAIN 
BANDS,  BELTS,  BATTERIES,  and  ACCESSORIES.    From  2s.  and  upwards. 
Reliable  evidence  in  proof   of  the  unrivalled  elticacy  of  tliese  a^)pliancefi  in  Ulienmatism, 
Gout.  Neuralgia.  Deafness.  Head  and  Tooth  Ache,  Paralysis,  Liver  Complaints,  Cramps, 
Spasms.  Nervous  Debility.  Fimctional  Disorders,  Jtc,  is  t;iveu  in  the  Pamphlet,  "  Nature's 
Chief  Restorer  of  Impairtd  A'ital  Energy. " 

Apply  at  PULVERMACHEK'S  (ialvanic  Establishment.  169  Regent  Street,  London,  W.  ; 
where  Pamphlet  and  liiU  Price  List  can  be  obtained,  post  free. 

DISORDERS  of  the  LUXC5S  are  most  Dangerous  in  Cold, 
Damp,  Fojrsy  Weather. 
SrENCER'S  PULMONIC  ELIXIR 
Is  admirably  adapted  to  ease  tlie  Breathinj:.  loosen  tlie  Piile^m.  abate  Fever,  allrty  the  ticklinjr 
which  occa^ion^  the  Cousrh.  without  tiglitenins  the  Chest  ;  while  in  Chronic  Disorders,  as 
periodical  Cou<rh-:.  or  inveterate  Asthma,  it  is  equally  Taluable  in  its  effects,  thou;,'h,  of  course, 
Ittoger  perseverance  in  the  use  of  the  medicine  is  re(iuired  Sold  by  all  Chemists. 

PURES  of   LONG-STANDING    COUGHS,   &c.,   by  Dr. 

\^  LOCOCK'S  PtT^MOMC  WAFERS.—From  Mr.  B.  Bullus.  168  nockley  Hill.  Bir- 
minffham :  "The  Wafers  have  ettected  many  cures  of  lon^-standing  Coughs  and  other 
disorders  of  the  chest."— Sold  by  all  Druggists  at  Is.  Lid.  per  Box. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


"lyrUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— BOOKS  for  all  READERS. 

^  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  by  Anthony  Trollope  :  Life  and  r^etters  of  Sir  John  Bur- 
coyne  ;  Forster  s  Lite  of  Dickens,  \'ol.  II.  :  Stanley's  Travels  in  Search  of  Livingstone  ;  Hare's 
"Wanderings  in  Spain  ;  i^Iemorials  of  a  Quiet  Life  ;  Old  Court  Life  of  France,  by  Mrs.  Elliot, 
aud  more  than  Five  Hundred  other  Recent  Books  of  general  interest. — See  MUDIE'S 
LIBRARY  CLRCULAK  for  FEBRUARY.   Postage  free. 


IVfUDlE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— BOXES  and  PARCELS 

of  BOOKS  are  forwarded  daily  from  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  to  Families  and 
Book  Societies  in  every  part  of  the  Country.  Revised  I,ISTS  of  B(_)UKS  lately  added  to  the 
Librarj'.and  Catalogues  of  Surplus  Copies  withdrawn  for  Sale  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  are 
now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded,  postage  free,  on  application. 

"iVTUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— All  tlie  Books  in  Circula- 

tionor  on  Sale  at  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may  also  he  ohtaiiierl  with  the 
least  possible  delay  by  the  Subscribers  to  MUDIE'S  LIBRARY.  CROSS  STREET,  MAN- 
CHESTER: and  (by  order  ■  from  all  Booksellers  in  connexion  with  the  Library. 
Mudie's  Select  Library.  Limited.  New  Oxford  Street.  City  Office,  2  King  Street,  Cheapside. 

nnHE    UNITED    LIBRARIES,  307   Regent   Street,  W, 

Subscriptionsfrom  One  Guinea  to  any  amount,  according  to  the  supply  required.  All 
the  best  New  Books.  EnsUsh,  French,  and  German,  immediately  on  publication.  Prospectuses, 
with  Lists  of  New  Publications, gratisand  post  free. 

A  Clearance  Catalogue  of  Surplus  Books  offered  for  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices 
may  also  be  Jiadfrce  on  application. 

BOOTH'S. CUUKTON'S. HODGSON'S. andSAUNDERS  &  OTLEY'S  United LibraricB, 
307RejEent  Street,  near  the  Polytechnic. 

T  ONDOX    LIBRARY,    12    St.   James's    Square,  London. 

Founded  in  1»41.  /■(i/.on—H.R.II.  the  PRINCE  of  WALES.  /■/v.vW.-nf—'rirOM  AS 
CARLYLE.  Esq.  Tliis  Library  contain**  ^.(K)0  Volumes  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Literature, 
in  various  Laniruages,  Subscriptions,  x;i  a  year,  or  l:i  with  Entrance  Fee  of  x<i;  Life  Meinher- 
sliip,  £26.  Fifteen  Volumes  are  allowed  to  Country,  and  Ten  to  Town,  Members.  Reading- 
room  open  from  Ten  to  Half-past  .Six. 
Prospectus  on  application. 

ROBERT  HARRISON.  Secretary  anrl  Librarian. 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW.— The  following  NUMBERS 
of  THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  are  required,  for  which  6d.  each  will  he  civcn.  viz.  : 
10,  88,  91.  659,  7iO,  76B,  767,  770,  and  771  Icleau  copies)— at  the  Office,  'M  Southampton  Street, 
Strand.  W.C. 

Half-bound,  stilt  edges,  Ifts.  Gd. :  in  2  vols,  cloth,  each  98. 6d. 
IJo8  pp.  with  1,'iOO  Illustrations. 

1  ft7^  EDITION  of  DEBRETT-'S  ILLUSTRATED  PEER- 

'  AGE.  TITLES  of  COURTESY.  BAR0NET.\GE,  and  KNIOHTAGE. 

Debrett,  the  oldest  and  cheapest  Peerage,  contains  more  information  of  the  living  Peers, 
Baronets,  their  Sons  and  Daughters,  than  can  be  obtained  from  all  other  Peerages  combined. 
Deax  &  Sox.  6.0  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 

NO  FEWER  THAN  109  NEW  MEMBERS  SIT  IN  THIS  PARLIAMENT,  SEE 

"nEBRETT'S  BIOGRAPHICAL  HOUSE  of  COMMONS  and 

JUDICIAL  BENCH  for  Hr.l.  Personally  revised  by  the  Members  and  Judges.  000  pp. 
witll  1,480  Ulustrations,  cloth  gilt,  6s.  6d. 

Dkan  &  Sox,  6.S  Ludgate  Ilill,  E.C. 

  Now  ready.  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Issue,  29. ;  by  post,  30  Stamps. 

^HE    NEWSPAPER    PRESS    DIRECTORY    for  187.'5; 

containing  full  Particulars  of  every  Newspaper.  Magazine,  Review,  and  Periodical 
published  in  the  United  Kingdom j  with  the  Newspaper  Map,  and  au  Article  on  the  "  Law  of 
Libel,"  Sec,  by  W.  F.  Finl.\sox,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

 C.  MiTCHBLL  i  Co.,  U  and  1.1  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

A  MADEUS,  and  other  Poems.    By  Alfred  Wyatt-Edoell. 

Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  Waterloo  Place. 


Cloth,  28.  6d. 

POPULAR    CATECHISM  on  the  ENGLISH 

QUESTION.  By  C.  Wuf.n  Hoskyx.s,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Hereford. 
Ca.sset,!,,  PKTTEn,  Galpis,  &  Co.  And  all  Booksellers. 


LAND 


Crown  flTo.  6-?.  6d. 

'THE   DAYS  of  the   SON   OF  MAN:   a  History  of  the 

Church  in  the  Time  of  our  Lord.  By  William  Lke,  D.D. 
*'Deaerves  hiprh  commendation.   First,  for  the  reverent  common-sense  which  characterisea 
its  judgments  ;  next,  for  the  extenfive  and  careful  rewling  of  the  best  authorities  of  which  it 
i«  the  result ;  also,  for  it*  admirable  arrantrement  and  humidity  :  and,  lastly,  for  tlie  succinctness 
which,  without  any  Bft«ritSce  of  completeness,  presents  U9  witli  a  lull  view  of  the  ministry  of 

our  I>ord.  its  condition*,  charaeterijtticfl.  and  results,  in  bo  mnall  a  comi)ass  As  a  manual 

for  family  and  school  use  the  book  is,  we  think,  the  very  beet  that  has  come  under  our  notice." 

liritish  Quartcrl}/  Jicvicw. 
WiTXTAM  Blackwood  &  So\.s,  Edinburi^h  and  Ix)ndon. 

Price  l9.  ;  post  free,  Is.  Id. 

QUBMARINE    TELEGRAPHY  in  187.3:  a  Map  of  the 

World,  nhowinst  the  Submarine  Cablei!  alrewly  Laid  and  those  Projected;  together  with 
Drawings  of  Submarine  Cable-t,  a  Li  H  of  Telegraph  Stations  of  the  Submarine  Lines,  and  two 
specimens  of  the  Jyantrnatce  of  Telegraphy—the  Morse  System  of  SiKnals  and  Sir  William 
Thomaon's  P^eeorder.   By  WrLLrAM  Abuoit,  Stock  Exchange,  London. 

Ixmdon  :  Katkh,  Hksoy,  &  Co.,  i  Old  Jewry.  E.C. 


Fourth  Edition,  pp.  aw,  cloth,  2.^. ;  post  free,  2b.  ■Id. 

^HE  DOCTRINE  of  the  TRINITY  UNTRUE,  as  shown  by 

•    moie  than  One  Knndrcd  Proofs <rom  .Scripture  See  "CHRIST  IS  COMING." 

Jou.1  U.  Day,  Publisher,  3  Savoy  Street,  Strand. 


lyrUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— First-Class  Subscription, 

^  for  a  conatant  succession  of  the  Newest  B<)oks,  One  Guinea  per  Annum.  Book  Societies 
and  Instituti  jns  supplied  on  liberal  Terms.  Prospectuses  postage  free  on  application. 


Monthly,  Is. 

MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  CLXr.  (tor  MARCH). 
Content.'!  : 

'A  PRINCES.?  OP  TIIULE."    By  \V.  Black,  Author  of  "A  Daughter  of 

Heth."    Chapters  1--;J. 
'  SOUTH  SEA  SLAVERY-KIDNAPPING  AND  MURDER." 
'  BALLIOL  SCHOLARS." 
'  A  SLIP  IN  THE  FENS."  Conclusion. 
'PROBLEMS  OF  CIVILIZATION."    By  T.  HuonE.'?,  M.P. 
'  CHURCH  REFORM  BY  COMPREHENSION  IN  1689  AND  1873." 

the  Rev.  J.  W.  Jk.x-Blakk. 
'  CENTRAL  ASIA  AND   OUR  MILITARY  POSITIOM   IN  INDIA." 

John  Adye,  C.B.R.A.,  Brigadier-General. 


By 

By 


IVOTICE.— "A    PRINCESS  of  THULE," 


bv  W.  BijtCK,  Author  of  "A  Daughter  of  Heth,"  commences  in  the 
MARCH  number  of  MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE,  to  be  followed,  in 
APRIL,  by  "  MY  TIME  AND  WHAT  I'VE  DONE  WITH  IT,"  by 
F.  C.  BURNAXD. 


T 


Recently  published,  royal  Svo.  Zb. 

HE   RIGHT    HON.   G.  J.  GOSCHEN'S 

REPORTS  and  SPEECHES  on  LOCAL  TAXATION. 
*'  Contains  a  vast  mass  of  information  of  the  highest  value," — Athenceum, 
"  The  great  value  and  importance  of  his  investigations  cannot  be  dis- 
puted ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  this  volume  we  have  the  first 
authentic  note  of  the  coming  fight  in  Parliament  on  the  question  of  local 
taxation."— G/a.«i;oiC  Herald. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LOXDOX. 


o 


Edited 


Price  fid. ;  by  post  (Inland),  7Jd. 

CEAN  HIGHWAYS  :   the  Geographical  Record 

by  Clemkxts  R.  Markham,  C.B. 
Contents  for  MARCH : 
MAP.'i. 

No.  Ifi.  The  Basin  of  the  Upper  Oxus,  hy  Colonel  Yule. 

No.  17.  Ancient  rortuirucic  Maps  of  Africa,  to  illustrate  Dr.  Bekc's  Paper. 

No.  IH.  Copies  of  the  Kn^lish  and  Dutch  Charts  of  Spitzbergen  in  the  Seventeenth  and 

Eighteenth  Centuries. 
No.  19.  Eastern  Spitzbersen  and  the  Sea  to  the  Northward,  by  Mr.  Keith  Jolinston. 


PART  I. 

1.  Central  Asia. 

•J.  Position  of  the  Sources  of  the  Nile  (Dr.  C.  Beke.  Ph.D.1. 

:l.  Physical  AEcncies  in  the  Di.ssemination  of  Plants  (Dr.  E.  Brown,  F.L.S.,  F.R.G.S.). 
4.  International  Communication  (Illustrated). 

Cartography  (E.  O.  Ravenstein,  F.R.G.S.). 
Log  Book — Geographical  Notes. 

Proceedings  of  Geographical  Societies  at  Home  and  Abroad. 
PART  ir. 

The  Thresliold  of  the  Unknown  Region.   IX.  ' 

The  Ordnance  Survey  of  the  Kingdom  (Captain  Palmer,  R.E.). 

Formosa  (T.  F.  Hughes). 

George  Philip  &  Son.  32  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

nPHE   NEW  REREDOS,  Gloucester  Cathedral.— See  THE 

BIJILDEU  of  this  Week  for  View  of  it ;  also,  for  View  of  Mountain  Church  at  Sama- 
den— Winchester  Colleire— Architects  an  I  Dr  uiglitsmen— A  Health  Book—History  of  the  St. 
Uothard  Tunnel— The  Dilemma  in  South  Wales,  &c.   4d.;  by  post,  4Ad. 

1  York  Street,  W.C.    And  all  Newsmen. 

Now  ready,  Svo.  cloth,  each  vol,  I4b. 

'yilE    ODYSSEY    of   HOMER.    Vol.  I.   Books  T.  to  VI, 

J-  A'ol.  II.  Books  VII.  to  XII.  Edited,  with  Marginal  References,  Various  Readings, 
Notes,  and  Appendices,  by  Hexuv  IIayjian,  D.D.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford; 
Ilead-Mastcr  of  Rugby  School. 

London:  David  NnTT,  270  Strand. 


MIDDLE  CLASS  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS. 

"VTEW  and  APPROVED    TEXT    BOOKS  on  ENGLISH 

-^^  HISTORY,  constructed  spccinlly  for  the  Use  of  Pupils  preparing  for  Public  Examina- 
tions, with  copious  Biographical  and  Constitutional  Notes,  Examination  Questions,  &c., 
iiecet*sar>'  for  Examinee.'',  but  not  to  be  foiuid  in  any  other  School  Histories.  By  Air.  KOBEUT 
Ross,  late  Lecturer  on  History,  Normal  College,  Choltenliam. 

I.  OUTLINES  of  ENGLISH  HISTORY,  for  Junior  Classes. 

Revised  Edition,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
"  We  foietell  tli  at  these  'Outlines'  will  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  are  preparing  for  one 
or  other  of  our  numerous  literary  tournaments."-_7V/je'r5  for  the  Schoohnastcr. 

II.  MANUAL  of  ENGLISH  HISTORY,  for  Senior  Classes. 

Revised  Edition,  cloth,  bs.  6d, 
"  As  a  practical  text-book  for  tlie  student,  it  is  exactly  adapted  to  his  wants,  and  from  experi- 
ence we  can  attirm  that  he  will  find  in  it  all  hia  studies  may  require.    The  arrangement  ia 
excellent." — Enylish  Journal  of  Education. 

London  :  Simpkix,  MaR-SHALL,  &  Co. 

Small  crown  8vo.  with  illustrations,  cloth  pilt,  js. 

T  lEE  and  REMAINS  of  JOHN  CLARE,  the  Northampton* 

J— J  shire  Peasant  Poet.   Edited  by  J.  L.  Cherry. 

"  He  was  not  an  imitator  or  likeness  of  any  other  man.   He  was  himself  a  hard." 

ISradfoi-d  Chronicle. 
Frederick  Warne  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Just  published,  Is. 

BEN  RIIYDDING,   the  ASCLEPION  of  ENGLAND. 
"  Whatever  is  of  proved  utility  in  the  treatment  of  disease  is  freely  adojifed  in  the 
practice  at  Ben  Rhydding.  and  all  that  the  hitrhest  medical  skill,  the  closest  attention,  and  the 
best  appliances  can  do  is  accomplislied  there." — Standard. 

London  :  R.  Hardwicke,  192  Piccadilly,  W. 

Third  Edition,  with  upwards  of  400  Illustrations,  259. 

KIDNEY  DISEASES,  URINARY  DEPOSITS,  and 

CALCULOUS  DISORDERS:  including  the  Symptoms,  Diagnosis,  and  Treatment  of 
Urinary  Diseases.  By  Dr.  Lionel  Beale,  F.K.S. 

J.  &  A.  CiiunciiiLL. 


o 


Just  published,  Us. 

N  CORPULENCE  in  RELATION  to  DISEASE.  With 

 _  Remarks  on  Diet.    By  William  Hauvey,  F.R.C.S.,  Aural  Surgeon  to  the 

Great  Northern  Uospital  and  Royai  Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  Ear. 

London  :  HENIlY  Renshaw,  356  Strand. 

Now  published.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  additional  Recent  Cases,  2s.  6d. 

■pPILEPSY    and    ITS    CURE.      By    George  Beaman, 


M.D.,  F.R.C.S — London  :  Renhhaw.  35fi  Strand.    And  all  Booksellers. 


;  post  ree.  Is.  8d. 

and  QUACKERY. 


By 


New  Edition,  the  Third,  Is.  6d. ; 

EEVELATIONS    of  QUACKS 
Detector.  Reprinted  from  the  "Medical  Circular." 
•*  This  pamphlet  constitutes  a  regular  Quack  Directory,  by  consulting  which  every  young  man 

may  know  where  he  may  go  if  he  wishes  to  irct  plundered  and  destroyed  Buy,  therefore^ 

reader,  '  Revelations  of  Quacks  and  Quackery,'  by  Detector."— 

London  :  BAiLUfeiiE  &  Co.,  20  King  William  Street,  Strand. 
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LORD   MACAULAY'S  WORKS. 

Tlie  following  are  kept  on  sale  : — 

THE    COMPLETE    WORKS    of    LORD  MACAULAY. 
Edited  by  his  Sister,  Lady  Treveltas.     Library  Edition,  witli  Portrait. 
6  vols.  8vo.  price  £5  5s. 

MACAULAY'S  CRITICAL  and  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS  :— 

Library  Edition,  3  to1<.  Svo.  -36--. 
Cabinet  Ediiion,  i  vols,  port  Svo.  24s. 
Student's  Edition,  1  vol.  crowu  Svo.  63. 
People's  Edition,  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  price  83. 


SIXTEEN  ESSAYS  reprinted 


separately : — 


Warren  Hastings,  Is. 
Pitt  and  Chatham,  Is. 
Eanke  and  GLadstone,  Is. 
Wilton  and  Maohiavelli,  6d, 
Lord  Bacon,  Is.   Lord  Clive,  Is, 


Addison  and  Walpole,  Is. 
Frederick  the  Great,  Is. 
Croker's  Boswell's  Johnson,  Is. 
Hallam's  Constitutional  History, 
16mo.  Is.  fcp.  Svo.  6d. 

Lord  Byron  and  the  Comic  Dramatists  of  the  Restoration,  1» 

MACAULAY'S  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND:— 

Library  Edition,  5  vols.  Svo.  £4. 
Cabinet  Edition,  8  vols,  post  Svo.  48s. 
People's  Edition,  4  vols,  crown  Svo.  163. 
Student's  Edition,  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  price  12b^ 

MACAULAY'S  LAYS  of  ANCIENT  ROME :— 

Illustrated  Edition,  fcp.  4to.  21s. 

■With  Ivni  and  The  Armada,  I6mo.  3s.  6d. 

Miniature  Illustrated  Edition,  imperial  16mo.  10s.  6d. 

MACAULAY'S  SPEECHES,  corrected  by  Himself:— 

People's  Edition,  crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 
Speeches  on  Parliamentary  Reform,  16mo.  Is. 

MACAULAY'S  MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS:— 

Library  Edition,  2  vols.  Svo.  2l8. 

People's  Edition,  One  Volume,  crown  Svo.  4s.  6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS  and  SPEECHES:— 

student's  Edition,  in  One  'Volume,  crown  Svo.  price  63. 
London :  Longmans,  Grekn,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 


CABINET  EDITION  OF  MR.  FEOUDE'S  ESSAYS. 
In  Two  Volumes,  crown  Svo.  price  12s.  cloth, 

SHORT  STUDIES  on  GREAT  SUBJECTS.  By  James 
A>'THONT  Frotoe,  M.A.  Author  of  "  History  of  England  from  the  Fall  of 
Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada"  and  "  The  English  in  Ireland  in  the 
I8th  Century." 

Contexts : 


The  Science  of  History. 
Times  of  Erasmus  and  Luther. 
Influence  of  the  Reformation  on  the 

Scottish  Character. 
The  Philosophy  of  Catholicism.  ' 
A  Plea  for  the  Free  Discussion  of 

Theological  Difficulties. 
Criticism  and  the  Gospel  History. 
The  Book  of  Job. 
Spinoza. 

The  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries. 
England's  Forgotten  'Worthies. 
Homer. 

The  Lives  of  the  Saints. 
Representative  Men. 
Beynard  the  Fox. 
The  Cat's  Pilgrimage. 
Fables. 

London  :  Lon'Osians,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 


Parable  of  the  Bread-Fruit  Tree. 
Compensation. 
Calvinism. 

A  Bishop  of  the  Twelfth  Century. 
Newman  on  the  Grammar  of  Assent. 
Condition  and  Prospects  of  Protestant- 
ism. 

England  and  her  Colonies. 
A  Fortnight  in  Kerry. 
Reciprocal  Duties  of  State  and  Subject. 
The  Merchant  and  his  Wife. 
On  Progress. 
The  Colonies  once  more, 
Ediication. 
England's  War. 
The  Eastern  Question. 
Scientific  Method  applied  to  History. 


WOOD'S  POPULAR  WORKS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY. 
Just  published,  with  a  Frontispiece  and  many  Woodcut  Illustrations,  in  crown  Svo. 
price  7s.  Gd.  cloth,  gilt  top,  or  14s.  bound  in  tree-calf  by  Rividre. 

STRANGE  DWELLINGS ;  being  a  Description  of  the  Habita- 
tions of  Animals,  abridged  from  "  Homes  without  Hands."    By  the  Rev. 
J.  G.  Wood,  M.A. 

Works  by  the  same  Author. 
HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS :  a  Description  of  the  Plabita- 

tions  of  AnimaU,  clas.~ed  according  to  their  Principle  of  Construotioa.  With 
140  Vignettes  on  Wood.    Svo.  21s. 

WOOD'S   BIBLE  ANIMALS:  a  Description  of  every  Living 

Creature  mentioneti  in  the  Scriptures,  from  the  Ape  to  the  Coral.  With  100 
Vignettes  on  Wood.    Svo.  price  21s. 

WOOD'S  INSECTS  at  HOME.    With  Frontispiece,  21  full- 

page  llliutrations,  and  about  700  smaller  Illustrations  on  Wood.  Svo. 
price  2l3. 

London  :  Longmans,  Ghees,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 


GATES  AND  WOODWARD'S  ENCYCLOP.S;DIA  OP  DATES, 
In  One  tliick  Volume,  medium  Svo.  price  Two  Guineas, 

ENCYCLOPEDIA    of    CHRONOLOGY,  Hi.storical 


LATEST  EDITION  OF  HOLMES'S  SURGERY. 
In  5  vols,  medium  Svo.  "vith  numerous  Woodcuts,  Lithographs,  and  Chromo- 
lithographs, in  all  472  Illustrations,  price  £.5  5s. 

A SYSTEM  of  SURGERY,  Theoretical  and  Practical,  in 
Treatises  by  various  Authors.  Edited  by  T.  Holme.s,  M.A.  Surgeon  and 
Lecturer  on  Surgery,  St.  George's  Hospital,  and  Surgeon-in-Chie£  to  the  Metro- 
politan Police.   Second  Edition,  thorougMy  revised. 

*»*  Each  Volume  may  be  had  separately,  as  follows  :— 
Vol.  I.  price  21s.  compri.=es  all  the  articles  on  General  Pathology  contained  in  the 

First  Volume  of  the  previous  Edition  down  to  the  end  of  "  CoUapsa,"  with  the 

addition  of  Mr.  Craft's  essay  on  Hectic  and  Traumatic  Fever,  and  the  After- 

Treatment  of  Operations. 
Vol.  II.  price  21s.  comprises  all  the  Treatises  in  the  previous  Edition  relating  to 

General  and  Special  Injuries. 
Vol.  III.  price  21s. — Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear,  of  the  Organs  of  Circulation, 

Muscles,  and  Bones. 

Vol.  IV.  price  21s. — Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Locomotion,  of  Innervation,  of 
Digestion,  of  Respiration,  and  of  the  Urinary  Organs. 

Vol.  V.  price  21s.— Diseases  of  the  Genital  Organs,  of  the  Breast,  Thyroid  Gland, 
and  Skin  ;  Operative  Surgery  ;  Appendix  of  Miscellaneous  Subjects ;  with  a  General 
Alphabetical  Index  to  the  whole  Work,  and  a  List  of  the  Authors. 
 London:  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row.  

PROFESSOR  TYNDALL'S  ALPINE  EXPERIENCES. 
New  Edition,  now  ready,  in  crown  Svo.  price  12s.  6d. 

HOURS  of  EXERCISE  in  tlie  ALPS.    Bv  John  Tyndall, 
LL.D.  F.R.S.    The  Third  Edition,  with  7  Woodcut  Illustrations  by 
E.  Whymper. 

'*  We  strong:ly  recommend  those  who  are   i   dall  Those  who  look  for  pithy  phrases. 

not  familiar  with  the  subject  of  Alpine  climb-       in  which  the  experience  of  a  lifetime  is  con- 
ing from  books  to  make  the  acquaintance      densed.  will  find  their  taste  gratified  on  every 
under  the  practical  lead  of  Professor  Tyn-   |   page  of  this  charming:  volume."— G/o6<. 
London:  Longmans,  Guekn,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 


A 


IMPERIAL  FEDERATION. 
In  One  Volume,  post  Svo.  price  6s.  cloth, 

COLONIST  on  the  COLONIAL  QUESTION. 

Mathews,  of  Toronto,  Canada. 


Bv  Jehti 


"  There  is  ample  evidence  on  every  page 
that  Mr.  Mathews  has  given  much  labour 

and  thought  to  his  subject  ^Ve  have  no 

hesitation  in  saying  that  the  task  he  has  set 
himself  he  has  triumphantly  performed.  As- 
eumins  that  the  existing  relations  between 


this  country  and  the  Coloniee  cannot  be  much 
longer  maintiiintd.  his  demnnstiation  is  com- 
plete that  separation  would  be  su-cidal  to 
them  and  to  us,  and  that  Federation  would 
bring  us  both  inestimable  advautases  at  but 
trifling  cosi J' *— Exam mer. 
London :  Loxgmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

In  One  Volume,  Svo.  price  15s.  cloth, 

A BUDGET  of  PARADOXES.    By  AuGusTtrs  De  Morgan, 
F.R.A.S.  and  C.P.S.  of  Trinity  Colleg:e,  Cambridgre.    Reprintetl,  with  the 
Author's  Additions,  from  the  '*  Athenaeum  "  Journal. 


"  De  Morgan  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
information,  and  his  *  Budget  of  Paradoxes  * 
is  absolutely  unique.  Nothing  in  the  sliglit- 
est  degree  approaching  it  in  its  wonderful 
combinations  has  ever,  to  our  knowledge, 
.  been  produced.  True  and  false  science,  theo- 
logical, logical,  metaphysical,  physical,  ma- 
thematical, iic.  are  interwoven  in  its  pages  in 
the  most  fantastic  manner.  The  author  him- 
self mingles  with  his  puppets,  showing  off 
their  peculiarities,  posing  them,  helping  them 
when  diffident,  restraining  them  when  noisy, 
and  even  occasionally  presenting  himself  as 
one  of  their  number.  All  is  done  in  the 
most  perfect  good- humour,  so  that  the  only 
 London :  LoyGMAJs'S,  Greex,  and  Co,  Paternoster  Row.  

Lately  published,  in  Svo.  price  12s,  cloth, 

THE  NICOMACHEAN   ETHICS  of  ARISTOTLE  newly 
Translated  into  English.    By  Robert  Williams,  B.A.  Fellow  and  late  Lec- 
turer of  Merton  College,  and  sometime  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

*' Mr.  Williams's  version  is  a  fair  paraphrase   [   of  the  text  On  the  whole  tliin  must  be 

of  the  original,  which  not  only  may  be  read       pronounced  by  far  the  best  English  tronsU- 


incongruities  we  are  sensible  of  are  the  some- 
times savage  remarks  wliich  several  of  his 
pet-bears  make  about  their  dancing- master. 
 Mingled  with  the  paradoxes,  and  gene- 
rally more  or  less  suggested  l>y  them,  we  hare 
many  valuable  pieoes  of  information,  for  in- 
stance about  the  Kalendar.  the  Names  of  the 
Beast,  the  Macclesfield  Letters,  &lc.  and  we 
have  anecdotes,  verses  more  or  less  ronfesaedly 
doirgrel.  and  paradoxes  full-blown  from  the 
author's  own  pen.  One  extract  must  suffice, 
though  there  are  hundreds  equally  good,  for 
which  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  this  most 
thoroughly  enjoyable  book  itself."— .V«(«re. 


with  profit  by  persons  unacquainted  with 
Greek,  but  will  be  of  real  service  to  students 


tiou  of  the  ethics."— 4 carfemv. 
London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 


and 


Bioprraphical :  Comprisincr  the  Dates  of  all  the  Great  Events  of  History  ; 
Incidents  in  the  Lives  of  Eminent  Men  and  their  Works,  Memorable  Events  and 
DiBcovcriee,  Mechanical  Inventions,  and  Social  Improvements.  By  W.  L.  R.  Gates, 
Editor  of  '*  The  Dictionary  of  General  Biography,"  and  B.  B.  Woouwaud,  B.A. 
late  Librarian  to  the  Queen. 

**  Wonderfully  exact  and  complete,  is  characterized  by  the  most  scrupulous  care  in 
its  minutest  details.'*— yZ/nw. 

  London:  Lon(;mans,  Gueev,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row^  

Now  ready,  in  1  vol.  Svo.  price  T>.  Gd.  cloth, 

A HISTORY  and  EXPLANATION  of  the  STAMP  DUTIES : 
containing  KcmarUs  on  tlio  Oripln  of  Stamp  Duties ;  a  History  of  the  Stamp 
Dnticnof  i  ii  Country  from  their  Commcnoomcnt  to  the  Present  Time;  Obaerva- 
tioDB  on  t  •  Pant  and  Priw  nt  State  of  tlio  Stamp  Laws  ;  an  Explanation  of  the 
Byatcm  m  AdminlHtrntion  of  the  Tax  ;  Olwcrvation-  on  the  Stamp  Uutiea  in  force 
in  Forciic  ^  onntrics  ;  and  the  Stamp  Law«  at  present  in  forcn  in  the  United  King- 
dom, with  Not<;H,  Apirendlccw,  and  a  Copious  Index.  By  STEPHEN  DOWKLL,  M.A.  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  As-nintant-Solicittir  of  Inland  Uevenue. 

 London  ;  Lonoman.'*.  Oiihkn,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

DR.  UONKIN  ON  DIABIiTES  AND  BHlGUT'o  DISEASE. 
In  One  Volume,  orown  Svo.  price  lOs.  fid.  cloth, 

TIIK  SKI.M-MILK  TREATMENT  of  DIABETES  and 
I!HIOII'l".S  niHKAHE;  with  Clinical  Ohservaliona  on  the  Symptoms  and 
Pathology  of  thr«o  AfToctlonH.  By  AuTimii  Koorr  Ddnkin,  M.I).  &c.  lato  Lecturer 
on  Medical  JurlKpnidunco  and  Toxicology  in  the  University  of  Durham. 

London:  Lonomanh,  aiiBKV,  and  Co.  PaternostiT  Row. 
Tlie  Fifth  r.dltlMn,  in  One  Volnine.  Svo.  price  JE'J  I2s.  fld. 

p  WILT'S  A!UJIIITE(rriJRE,  illiistnilpd  with  more  than 

V  J  1,11)0  Wood  Kngravingjt.  IlevlhWl,  with  AltiTatlr)n«  and  eonsldorahlc  Addi- 
tion", by  WVATr  I'Al'WoiiTil,  Kelltiw  of  tho  Knyid  liiBtllute  of  llrlllKh  Architect*. 
Additionally  llluHtrntoil  with  nearly  400  Wood  Engravings  by  O.  Jowttt;  and  mora 
th»n  100  other  Woodoatn. 

London  :  Lonouamb,  Oukkn,  and  Co.  Fatornoater  Bow. 


TEXT-BOOKS  in  LOGIC,  MENTAL  and  MORAL  SCIENCE, 
by  Alexander  Bain,  LL.D.  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Aber- 
deen : — 

Logic,  Deductive  and  Inductive,  price  10s.  6d. 

Part  I.  Deduction,  price  4s.    Part  II.  Induction,  price  6s.  6d. 

Mental  and  Moral  Science,  price  10s.  6d. — or. 

Part  I.  Psycholoo:y  and  History  of  Philosophy,  price  6s.  6d. 

Part  II.  Ethical  Philosophy  and  Ethical  Systems,  price  4s.  6d. 

The  Sense.s  and  the  Intellect,  Third  Edition,  Svo.  price  IGs. 

London  :  Longmans,  GitEEN,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row.  

MR.  ARMSTRONG'S  NEW  POEM. 
Just  published,  in  fcp.  Svo.  price  5s.  cloth, 

THE    TRAGEDY   of  ISRAEL:   King  Saul.    By  George 
Francis  Arm.strono,  M.A.  Professor  of  History  and  EnsHsh  Literature  In 
the  Queen's  College,  Cork. 

By  the  same  Author,  New  Editions,  uniformly  printed  :— 

UGONE,  a  TliAGEDY,  price  6s. 

POEMS,  LYRICAL  and  DRAMATIC,  price  6s.  • 

 London  :  Lonomans,  Guekn,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row.  

Just  published,  in  IDmo.  price  One  Shilling. 

DOCTORS  DISSl-.CTED;  or,  English  and  German  University 
Degrees  critically  examined.    By  a  Gradu.\tk. 
"  Who's  Who  ?   Everyone  should  read  this  book."— A'eai  Era. 
 London  :  Longmans.  Qkekn,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row.   

PROFESSOR  AMOS'S  NEW  WORK  ON  LEGAL  SCIENCE. 
In  One  Volume,  Svo.  price  18s.  cloth, 

A SYSTEMATIC  VIEW  of  the  SCIENCE  of  JURISPRU- 
DENCE.   By  SiiF.i.noN  Amos,  M.A.  &c.  Barrister-at-Law,  Professor  of 
Jurisprudence  to  the  Inns  of  Court. 

"  The  book  has  very  considorRblo  merits,  and  is  a  real  step  in  advance.  It  is 
probably  the  most  coniprelicnsivo  attemi)t  which  has  yet  been  made  in  England  to 
grasp  tho  whole  subject  of  jurisprudence."— iow  Mai/n:ini: 

London:  Longmans,  Guekn,  and  Co.  Patempator ^ow.  

LOCAL  EXAMINATION  TEXTS. 
On  Thursday  next  will  bo  published,  in  rjmo.  price,  in  cloth,  Ilalf-a  orown, 

TIVY,  BOOK  XXIII.  witli  Grainniatipiil  and  Explanatory 
J  NoU's,  and  a  Vocabulary  of  Proper  Names.  Edited  for  the  use  of  Candi- 
dates qnallfying  for  tho  University  Local  Examinations  by  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Wun'E, 
D.I).  Oxon. 

London:  Longmans,  Oukkn,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 
Of  whom  may  bo  had, 

A  LISr  of  BOOKS  suitable  for  tho  OXFORD,  CAMBRIDGE, 

and  ARMY  EXAMINATIONS. 
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THE   SPEAKER'S  COMMENTARY, 


Now  ready,  medium  Svo.  20s. 

THE  SECOXD  VOLUME  of  the  HOLY  BIBLE  ; 

■with  an  Exjilanatory  and  Critical  Commentary  and  a  Revision  of  the 
Translation.  By  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Edited 
by  F.  C.  Cook,  XI.A.,  Canon  of  Exeter. 

HISTORICAL  BOOKS,  Vol.  1. 
Contents : 
JOSHITA— Canon  Espin. 

JUDGES,  E0TH,  SAMUEL— Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
KINGS  I.— Canon  Rawlixson. 

To  be  ready  at  Easter. 
Vol.  in.   HISTORICAL  BOOKS,  Vol.  2. 
Contents : 

KINGS  II.,  CHRONICLES,  EZRA,  NEHEMIAH,  ESTHER— Canon  Rawlinson. 


Vol.  I.  THE  PENTATEUCH.   8to.  30s.  (Ready.) 
Contents : 
GENESIS— Bishop  of  Elt. 
EXODUS— Canon  Cook  and  Rev.  Samuel  Clark. 
LEVITICUS— Rev.  Samuel  Cup.e. 
NUilEERS— Canon  EsriN  and  Rev.  J.  E.  Thkltp. 
DEUTERONOMY— Canon  Espln. 

"This  Commentary  is  intended  for  the  tens  of  thousands  of  thouphtful.  educated,  reverent 
Englishmen,  who.  making  no  pretensions  to  be  Hebrew  or  theological  scholars,  yet  sincerely 
love  their  Bibles,  are  interested  in  all  that  concerns  them,  and  ask  au.xiously  tor  some  plain  and 
honest  reply  to  the  difficulties  and  objections  by  which,  of  late  years,  they  have  been  so  unceas- 
ingly pained  and  disturbed.  And  such  persons  will  not  turn  to  this  Commentary  in  vain." 

John  Bull, 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


HALLAM'S  HISTORICAL  WORKS. 


Now  ready. 

THE  HISTORICAL  WORKS  of  HENRY  HALLAM. 

Containing  :  History  of  England — History  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages 
— and  Literary  History  of  Europe.  With  the  Author's  latest  Corrections  and 
Additions.  Library  Edition,  9  vols.  Svo.  £4  I6s.  Cabinet  Edition,  10  vols, 
post  Svo.  each  43. 

*«•  The  public  are  cautioned  against  the  imperfect  editions  that  have 
appeared  of  these  Works,  as  they  are  merely  reprints  of  the  First  Editions, 
which  the  Author  himself  declared  to  be  full  of  errors,  and  do  not  contain  tha 
Author's  additional  Notes  and  Corrections. 

Also,  now  ready,  post  Svo.  each  7s.  6d. 

THE     STUDENT'S     EDITION    of  HALLAM'S 

EUROPE  DURING  the  MIDDLE  AGES. 

THE     STUDENT'S     EDITION    of  HALLAM'S 

HISTORY  of  ENGLAND. 

These  Editions  have  been  edited  by  Dr.  Wm.  Sjitth,  and  have  been  brought 
into  one  volume  each  by  leaving  out  most  of  the  notes  at  the  foot  of  the 
pages,  and  by  abbreviating  some  of  the  less  important  remarks ;  but  the 
books  remain  essentially  unchanged,  and  nothing  of  importance  has  been 
omitted.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Editor  to  present  the  Works  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  form  in  which  he  conceives  the  Author  would  have  wished 
Editions  for  Students  to  be  prepared. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


Now  ready,  small  Svo.  23.  6d. 

THE  RESULTS  of  INDIAN  MISSIONS.     By  Sir 

Bartle  Frere,  G.C.S.I.,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.  Reprinted  from  the '*  Church  and 
the  Age." 

**  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  work  is  highly  valuable  for  the  information  which  it  gives,  and  as  con- 
twning  the  testimony  of  one  eminently  entitled  to  be  listened  to  with  respect,  from  his  long 
residence  in  India,  his  abundant  opportunities  of  ohwrvation,  and  hi^  hi(;h  chnracler.  His 
work  19  specially  devoted  to  the  Church  of  England  Missions,  but  he  fully  recognizes  the  work 
of  other  Christian  missionaries,  from  the  first  Danish  missionaries  to  those  of  the  present  day," 

E<i^nhurgk  Cuurunt. 


JOHN  MtTRRAT,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


FOR   SCHOOLS   AND    SCHOOL  EOAKDS. 


Now  ready,  12ino.  360  pp.  2s.  6d. 

A  PEIMARY  HISTORY  of  BRITAIN.  Carefully 

prepared  for  Elementary  Schools.   Edited  by  Wm.  S:.nTH,  D.C.L. 

**  Thi«  book  is  a  Primary  Iliitory  in  no  narrow  sense;  it  is  meant  for  youne  people  of  all 
c1«aK«.  in  schools  and  familic!^.  It  is  an  honest  attempt  to  exhibit  the  leading  fuct^  and  events 
of  our  ni.^t/>rj'.  free  from  political  and  sectarian  bias,  and  therefore  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  Ibund 
luitable  for  schools  in  which  children  of  various  denominations  are  tauzht.  "_/'rry>'ce. 

"  The  work  has  been  undertaken  with  two  chief  aims  :  first,  to  (rive  a  true  and  plain  account 
of  the  history  of  our  united  nation,  so  that  the  rising  race  may  not  have  to  follow  their  fathers 
in  the  liard  and  sa^l  patii  of  niiiearninir  ;  and.  tecondly.  to  present  a  clear  and  lively  narra- 
tive of  the  events  mo-t  needful  to  be  known,  and  no  mere  skeleton  of  facts  and  dates.  Care  has 
b^n  taken  to  avoid  embarrassinx  the  yountr  reader  with  many  objects  at  one  lime,  or  distracting 
hl«  attention  by  many  cUuaet  in  one  sentence."— /'/-^ace. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


THE  VIENNA  EXHIBITION. 


MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISER  for  1873. 

ANNUAL  CIRCULATION,  1-^,000. 

Printed  for  the  convenience  of  thope  who  are  desirous  of  commnnicating  infor- 
BStion  to  En^liih  and  American  Tonrists,  or  Travcllera  in  general,  and  inserted  in 
the  copies  of  Mcrbat'b  Foreign  and  Engliah  Uandbook.s  issued  during  the  Travel- 
ling Season. 

Advertisementa,  accompanied  by  a  remittance,  must  be  received  by  March  31 ,  and, 
M  only  a  limited  upace  is  allotted,  preference  is  given  to  those  more  immediately 
•ddreased  to  Tonrista. 


POPULAR  EDITION   OP  EABL   STANHOPE'S  BEIGN 
OF   QUEEN  ANNE. 


Xow  ready.  Cabinet  Edition,  2  Tols.  post  Svo.  with  Tortrait  of  the  Author,  108. 

HISTORY  of  the  REIGN  of  QUEEN  ANNE  until 

the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  1701-lS.  By  Earl  Staxhope.  Designed  as  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  conclusion  of  Lord  Macaulay's  History  and  the 
commencement  of  Lord  Mahon's. 

TI 

Uniform  with  the  above,  7  vols,  post  Svo.  3.53. 

LORD  MAHON'S   HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from 

the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  Peace  of  Versailles,  1713-83. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


ORIGINAL  LETTERS  OP  POPE. 


Now  ready,  with  Portrait,  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

:  UNPUBLISHED     LETTERS    of  ALEXANDER 

f  POPE ;  containing  more  than  Three  Hundred,  never  before  published. 

Written  by  Pope  to  Jervas,  Broome,  Fenton,  Lord  Oxford,  Lord  Bathnrsfc, 

!  Faulkner,  Mrs.  Whiteway,  &c.   Inchiding  Seventy  between  Pope  and  Lord 

Orrery,  disclosing  the  secret  history  of  the  Pope  and  Swift  Correspondence, 
Forming  Vol.  VIII.  of  "  Elwin's  Edition  of  Pope's  "W^ks." 

"  Mr.  Elwin  has  allowed  some  time  to  pass  since  the  publication  of  his  last  volume  ;  but 
I  the  interval  has  been  protitably  spent,  and  the  correspondence  now  before  us  fltreu^tliens,  if 
[  that  be  possible,  the  editor's  argument  in  his  elaborate  and  masterly  examination  of  the  letters. 
;  By  far  the  lar;rer  portion  of  the  present  volume  consists  of  matter  printed  for  the  first  time  from 

the  original  manuscript  ;  indeed,  of  the  four  hundred  letters  contained  in  it,  scarcely  thirty 
'  have  seen  the  light  before.  They  are  a  fresh  *  find,'  and  were  imknown  to  Mr,  Elwin  when  he 

published  the  last  volume."—^  thena^um. 
"This  new  volume  of  Mr.  Elwin's  exhaustive  and  admirable  edition  of  Pope  contains  above 
I  four  hundred  letters,  of  which  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  are  printed  for  the  first  time. 
I  Let  Mr.  Elwin  go  on  in  the  same  honest  spirit,  and  we  venture  to  believe  that  the  time  is  not 

far  distant  when  the  good  services  which  he  has  rendered  to  letters  b|r  the  work  before  us  will 

be  unreservedly  acknowledged."— iVoics  andQueries. 

Volumes  already  published, 
POETRY,  I.  and  IX.      LETTERS,  I.,  II.,  and  III. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


NEW  WORK  BY  MR.  DAB  WIN. 


Now  ready,  Tenth  Thousand,  crown  Svo.  with  Illnstrations,  128, 

THE  EXPRESSION  of  the  EMOTIONS  in  MAN 

and  ANIMALS.  By  Charles  Dakwin*,  F.R.S.,  Author  of  the  "  Origin  of 
I  Species,"  &c.  &c. 

I     "Whatever  one  thinks  of  Mr.  Darwin's  theory,  it  mut  be  admitted  that  his  great  powers  ot 
observation  are  as  conspicuous  as  ever  in  this  inquiry.   During  a  space  of  more  than  thirty 
years  he  has,  with  exemplary  patience,  been  accumxdating  information  from  all  available 
sources.   The  result  of  all  this  is  undoubtedly  the  collection  of  a  mass  of  minute  and  trust- 
worthy information  which  must  possess  the  highest  value,  whatever  may  be  the  conclusions 
ultimately  deduced  from  it."— rimes, 
j     "  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Darwin  has  brought  to  this  work  vast  stores  of  erudi- 
'  tion,  accumulated  treasures  of  careful  observation,  and  all  the  devices  of  an  acute  and  ffertile 
I  ingenuity  ;  for  these  are  a.ualities  which  are  conspicuous  in  all  he  writes.   But  it  may  be  as  well 
I  to  add  that  the  book  is  very  attractive  even  to  general  readers.   It  is  comparatively  light  and 
!  easy  reading,  full  of  amusing  anecdote  ;  and  the  illustrations,  whether  due  to  the  sun*8  rays  or 
to  the  engraver's  point,  are  excellent.''— Guarc/ian. 
"  Those  of  our  readers  who  know  the  charm  of  Darwin's  former  works,  how  he  leads  his 
I  readers  on  to  his  conclusions  in  the  clearest  and  most  attractive  of  English,  will  experience  more 
than  their  usual  treat  when  they  sit  down  to  this  book.   Never  was  more  truly  realized  the 
I  saying  about  men  labouring  and  others  entering  into  the  fruit  of  their  labours.   The  illustra- 
tions are  excellent,  and  recourse  has  been  had  to  photographs  in  rendering  the  more  telling  of 
the  phy.siognomical  expressions.   Even  the  most  antagonistic  of  anti-Darwinians  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  admit  how  much  he  has  learned  from  a  careful  study  of  the  work  before  us." 

.Science  Gossip. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


THE   LATE  LORD  ELGIN. 


Now  ready.  Second  Edition,  Svo.  14s. 

THE  LETTERS  and  JOURNALS  of  the  EARL  of 

ELGIN,  late  Governor  of  Jamaica,  Governor-General  of  Canada,  Envoy  to 
China,  and  Viceroy  of  India.  Edited  by  Theodore  Walrond,  C.B.  With 
Preface  by  A.  P.  Stanley,  L).D.,  Dean  of  Westminster. 

"  No  description  can  do  justice  to  the  masterly  way  in  which  these  very  interesting  private 
letters  are  arranged  and  connected  by  a  running  narrative,  with  wliich  the  only  fault  we  can 
find  is  that  it  is  too  sliort.  At  the  same  time  wu  feel  that  no  review  caii  do  justice  either  to  the 
correspondence  or  to  the  book.  They  must  be  read  for.  and  by,  themselves.  It  was  a  labour 
oflove  which  Mr.  Walrond  undertook,  and  he  has  worthily  executed  his  work  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  conceived."— /"(Wifis. 

"It  is  well  that  this  collection  of  Lord  Elgin's  letters  and  journals,  linked  together  by  a 
slight  narrative,  should  piit  on  record  the  claims  which  he  undoubtedly  possessed  to  a  prominent 
place  on  the  roll  oi'Britisli  statesmen.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  this  volume  may  be  widely  and 
thoughtfully  rend.  The  latter  part,  with  its  pleasant  diaries  in  China  and  India,  will  suit  all 
ta-stea.  But  t!ie  letters  from  Jamaica  and  Canada  are  well  worthy  of  most  serious  attention, 
not  only  for  their  political  wisdom,  but  for  their  pictures  of  that  statesmanship  which  alone 
deserves  the  mime,  imdertaking  the  government  ot  nations  as  a  solemn  responsibility,  and 
basing  its  policy  on  the  great  eternal  principle  of  loving  mercy,  and  doing  justice,  and  walking 
humbly  before  God.""— G'luiri/um. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


COMPLETION  OF 


LORD   BROUGHAM'S  WORKS, 


Next  month  will  be  published 

VOLUME  XI.,  concluding  the  Series,  accompanied  by  .a 

Complete  Chronological  List  of  his  various  Writings  and  a 
General  Index, 

lUastratcd  with  MS.  Facsimile  and  a  View  of  the  Monument 
over  hi3  Grave  at  Cannes. 


JOnir  HURRAT,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


EDINBURGH:  ADAM  Si  CHARLES  BLACK. 
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uniform:  with   MB.  HAEE'S   "walks  in  ROME." 


WALKS    IN  FLORENCE. 

By  SUSAN  and  JOAXXA  HORNEE. 

2  vols,  crown  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  213. 
COXSERVATIVE. 

The  Misses  Horner  have  given  us  a  charming  series  of  pen-and-ink  photographs 
of  the  iUustrious  town  which  they  love  so  much,  and  which  they  know  so  well. 
Turn  where  we  will,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  company  of  guides  whose  assiduity  is 
unly  equalled  by  their  knowledge.  Whoever  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  contents 
of  these  volumes  will  be  entitled  to  say  that,  though  he  has  never  been  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  Florence,  he  knows  it  very  much  better  than  nine-tenths  of  the 
visitors  to  whgm  the  birthplace  of  Galileo  and  Dante  is  the  conventional  thing  to  do. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

WANDERINGS  IN  SPAIN. 

By  AUGUSTUS  J.  C.  HARE. 

Crown  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  10s.  6d. 
TIMES. 

We  recollect  no  hook  that  so  vividly  recaUs  the  country  to  those  who  have  visited 
it,  and  we  should  recommend  intending  tourists  to  carry  it  with  them  as  a  com- 
panion of  travel. 

SATURDAY  REVIEW. 
Mr.  Hare's  book  is  admirable.    We  are  sure  no  one  will  regret  making  it  the 
companion  of  a  Spanish  journey.   It  will  bear  reading  repeatedly  when  one  is 
moving  among  the  scenes  it  describes — no  small  advantage  when  the  travelling 
-library  is  scanty. 

SPECTATOR. 

Here  is  the  ideal  book  of  travel  in  Spain  ;  the  book  which  exactly  anticipates  the 
requirements  of  everybody  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  going  to  that  eiiclianted 
land  ;  the  book  which  ably  consoles  those  who  are  not  so  happy,  by  supplying  the 
imagination  from  the  daintiest  and  most  delicious  of  its  stores.  In  it  we  find  every- 
thing we  have  previously  learned  of  that  comparatively  unworked  mine  of  his- 
tory, art,  poetry,  and  nature — Spain — as  well  as  a  great  deal  which  is  entirely  novel. 
But  the  old  is  placed  in  a  dazzling  light  of  fancy,  association,  and  suggestion,  and 
the  new  is  captivating.  The  book  seizes  upon  one's  mind  with  a  fascination  like 
that  of  the  Far  East. 

ATHEN^UM. 

Since  the  publication  of  "  Castilian  Days,"  by  the  American  diplomat,  Mr.  John 
Hay,  no  pleasanter  or  more  readable  sketches  have  fallen  under  our  notice  than  this 
series  of  "  Wanderings  in  Spain." 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH. 
In  Mr.  Hare  the  reader  finds  a  guide  who  is  full  of  fact  and  incident,  who  conveys 
abundance  of  information  in  a  happy  style,  and,  in  a  word,  is  as  conscientious  as  he 
is  pleasing. 

NONCONFORMIST. 
Many  books  have  recently  been  written  about  Spain  and  its  people,  but  this  one  is 
specially  succinct,  clear,  and  readable  ;  and  should  certainly  be  purchased  by  any 
one  intending  to  make  a  Spanish  tour. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTUOR. 
THIRD  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION. 

WALKS  IN  ROME. 

2  vols,  crown  8vo.  21 3. 
SPECTATOR. 

Mr.  Hare's  book  fills  a  real  void,  and  gives  to  the  tourist  all  the  latest  discoveries 
and  the  fullest  information  bearing  on  that  most  inexhaustible  of  subjects,  the  city 

of  Rome  It  is  much  fuller  than  "  Murray,"  aud  anyone  who  chooses  may 

now  know  how  Rome  really  looks  in  sun  or  shade. 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE. 
The  best  handbook  of  the  city  and  environs  of  Rome  ever  published.    It  cannot 
be  too  much  commended. 

WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 
This  book  supplies  the  peculiar  sort  of  knowledge  wliieli  tlic  traveller  in  Rome 
evidently  needs.  He  does  not  want  a  mere  guide-book  to  mark  tlic  localities,  or  a 
compendious  history  to  recall  the  most  interesting  associations.  Ho  wants  a  sympa- 
thetic and  well-informed  friend,  who  has  been  over  tlie  places  described,  and  has 
appreciated  them  with  the  hame  mingled  sentiments  of  iiiquisitivencss,  reverence, 
and  inexplicable  historical  longing  with  wliich  the  traveller  of  taste  must  approach 
a  city  of  Huch  vast  and  heterogeneous  attractions  as  Rome. 

DAILY  NEWS. 

Thin  book  in  likely  to  be  very  useful,  and  seems  to  be  correct  on  nil  points.  It  Is 
thoroughly  practical,  and  is  the  best  guide  that  has  yet  bceu  offered. 

SCOTSMAN. 

Whoever  hM  a  vIhII  to  Rome  In  contemplation  slionld  not  fail  to  read  ^^r.  Hare's 
iKKjk  before  Htarliiig.  He  will  enter  upon  his  cxploralioui  witli  double  intciest  and 
int/'lligenco.  Whoever  Ik  alreiwly  familiar  with  the  city,  and  comes  across  these 
"  Wolkii,"  will  tlilnk  hlm>olt  transported  again  to  tho  old  isccncs. 

ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 
Tlio  real  rlchnomi  of  Homo  <a  vitiW  an  Its  Interest  are  known  only  to  those  who 
«tay  n  long  time  there;  but  for  Hueh,  or  even  for  thone  whoso  vi»lt  Ik  a  brief  one,  we 
know  no  single  work  that  can  replace  this  of  Mr.  Mar.'.  Wo  heartily  reeoinnieiid  It 
to  pa«t  and  future  viKltorK  to  Rome  ;  they  will  find  It  a  condenncU  llbrory  of  Infor- 
mation about  the  Ltcmal  City. 


ON    MARCH  1. 

LARS  :  a  Pastoral  of  Norway.     By  Bayaed 

Taylor.   Small  Svo. 


THE    CHARACTER  of   ST.  PAUL.  By 

J.  S.  Howsox,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chester.  Crown  Svo. 


THE  TRAGEDIES  of  iESCHYLOS.  A  New 

Translation  ;  with  a  Biographical  Essay,  and  an  Appendix  of  Rhymed  Choral 
Odes.  By  E.  H.  Plumptee,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Divinity,  King's  College, 
London.    Popular  Edition,  1  vol.  crown  Svo. 

CONTRASTS.    Dedicated  to  the  Ratepayers 

of  London.  Crown  Svo. 


NOW  READY. 

COMPLETE  IN  SIX  VOLUMES. 

THE  LIBRARY  EDITION  of  the  WORKS 

of  ALFRED   TENNYSON,  D.C.L.,  Poet-Laureate.   In  6  handsome  post 

Svo.  volumes,  each  10s.  6d. 
"  An  edition  which  for  beauty  and  simplicity  of  form,  for  paper,  type,  and  marffin— in  other 
words,  for  all  that  makes  the  act  of  readiug  not  merely  easy  but  fuscinating— cau  hardly  be 
surpassed." — ^Spectator, 


POLITICAL    PORTRAITS:   Characters  of 

some  of  our  Public  Men.  (Reprinted  from  the  "  Daily  News."  Revised,  and 
w  ith  Additional  Sketches.)    Crown  Svo.  "s.  6d. 


AN  ENGLISH   CODE  ;  its  Difficulties,  and 

the  Modes  of  Overcoming  Them  :  a  Practical  Application  of  the  Science  of 
Jurisprudence.   By  Professor  Sheldon  Amos.   Demy  Svo.  123. 


SOME  TALK  about  ANLMALS  and  their 

MASTERS.   By  the  Author  of  "  Friends  in  Council."   Crown  Svo.  7s.  63. 


GOLDEN  LIVES:  Biographies  for  the  Day. 

By  H.  A.  Page.  Crown  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  5s. 


SEEN  and    HEARD.     By  the  Author  of 

"  Occupations  of  a  Retired  Life."    3  vols,  post  Svo. 


MEN  of  the  THIRD  REPUBLIC.  Reprinted, 

with  large  Additions,  from  the  "  Daily  News."   Crown  Svo.  Gs. 


HINDOO   TALES  ;  or,  the  Adventures  of 

Ten  Princes.    Freely  translated  from  tlie  Sanscrit  of  tlie  Dasakumaracha- 
ritam.    Ey  P.  \V,  Jacob.    Crown  Svo.  Cs. 
**  We  are  dcliiihted  to  see  these  tales  translated  ft)r  the  amusement  of  Enjrlish  readers,  who 
will  be  chuimed  with  them  for  their  variety  aud  romantic  vein  of  adveuture."— ^.Vianc/art/. 


CONTEMPORARY    ESSAYS    in  THEO- 

LOGY.  By  the  Rev.  JOHN  Hunt,  Author  of  "  An  Essay  on  Pantheism," 
"  Rehgious  Thought  in  England,"  Sic.   Demy  Svo.  ICs, 


THE  SIXTH  EDITION  OF 

MEMORIALS    of   a  QUIET    LIFE.  By 

AvGUSTus  J.  C.  Hare,  Author  of    "Walks  in  Rome."   2  vols,  crown  Svo. 

with  2  Steel  Portraits,  2is.  [Jmmediatelif, 
"  This  13  a  book  which  will  cause  every  ri^ht-mindcd  reader  to  feel  not  only  the  happier,  but 

the  better  It  containstlic  record  and  monuniont  of  features  tliat  are  anionpst  the  noblest, 

the  truest,  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  clevatinp.  and  the  most  essentially  Enplish  of  our 

Eiitrlisli  lu)me  life  wliilc  the  beauty  of  wliat  is  a  typical  clianu'ter  and  a  typical  life  ia 

iiitt-n^itied  l)y  tbe  di-itinction  attachins  to  the  names  of  those  who  arc  introduced  tg  us  in  Mr 
llurc's  charniiu;;  book."— Cu/mi  vattvc. 


THE  THIRD  EDITION  OF 

THE     TRUE    HISTORY    of  JOSHUA 

DAVIDSON.   Crown  8vo.  5s,  Wnmediatdy, 
*'  An  cxrccdiniily  clever  book.'"— />fn7y  AVir.s. 

*'  A  siiiiriibirly  audarious  pnuUictioii.  written  with  prcnt  skill.  The  title  itself  ia  a  triumph 
of  inticnuity.  and  the  book  is  rxcei-iiiiu'ly  i.-K-vor. "_/'((//  Mnfl  flazftte. 

"  A  reniiu'kablc  hook,  which  will  set  readers  thinking.  Perhaps  it  may  set  them  working  for 
tlie  troud  of  tiicir  MUnv-mcu." —(i raphic. 

"A  iiioi*t  remarknblc  work.'" —/-.'r/io. 

"One  f)f  the  most  darin::  and  clever  piece<f  of  work  \vc  have  recently  rcnd.  The  humour  ia 
never  witliout  eU-vatinn,  nnd  the  tone  of  a  lofty  carncstnCRsisfelt  throu:;hout."— .Vofico*(/i)rHii>f. 

•'An  excessively  clever  book.  It  will  prove  a  valuable  iucitivo  to  thought,  and  for  tlmt 
reason  we  advise  every  one  to  read  it.*'— CoH.-fJ'ivr./irc. 

"  Whoever  the  author  may  he,  lie  is  possessed  of  a  powerful  imairination,  and  u«es  sincularly 
strong  and  pure  Kiijlish.  lie  hiys  hare  modern  sttcial  evils  witli  rclcnlle-<s  minutenc!>s.  and 
phiciiH  in  vivid  contrast  mnn-  point.-i  ul  ditlVrenir  between  tlie  (.'hrivthmity  ofChrist  and  that  of 
our  (hiyn.   Tho  bnuk  v.m  hnvMy  fail  tn  furnish  food  tor  reMrctioii."-/'/rr»ji«n. 

"  Here  M*e  have  tlic  faithful  application  of  Christian  principles  to  modern  social  questions." 

Examiner, 

OUR  NEW  MASTERS.    By  the  "  Journey- 

MAN*  Kncinkkii."    Post  8vo.  U.S. 

"  A  very  bold  aud  outspoken  book.  whi'*h  every  politiclon  at  least  should  rcftd."_/lfflfMrr«m. 

"  No  man  ha.s  a  better  riirht  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  really  tlinnirhtfnl  meehanirs  of  our 
time  than  Mr.  Wright,  and  this  h  vmphaticully  u  book  to  read  whether  wo  ojfrec  with  it  or 
not." — i)ta)idaid. 


A  HANDBOOK  of  FIELD  FORTIFICA- 

TION'.    Ity  Major  Knom.vs,  (!arri«on  Instructor,  Homo  District.   Small  Svo. 
with  numerous  lllustratiouH,  'Is.  (id.  , 
"  The  iinlruclion  of  no  line  ollU-or  onn  lie  ei)iniiUTCil  complete  without  a  «tuily  of  this  book, 
and  Ihc  .cimc  rcinmk  uiiplici  CQually  to  Ulllilia  and  volunteer  otHeurn."— .Vfoiirfo/cJ. 


THE   RED   FLAG,  and  other  Poems.  By 

the  Hon.  Rodkx  Noki..  Snnill  Svo. 
"The  ultiinlion  of '  The  Itoil  I'liu;'  In  llnelv  cnneolved  nnil  pnworftilly  prctentcd.  Tho 
niin'erity  ot  the  poet,  the  reiili»in  with  wiiich  he  ha-*  wrouirht  every  <Ietail  of  Ids  pteture.  and  his 
jmHNioniite  MyniinUhy  with  llie  tippreitBed,  nmUe  the  (reneml  elVeet  very  iniprtwnlve.  In  * 
Kiiie»i«'  nnil  •  Kleliinontl  Hill'  unil  '  The  .Sen  SyMinli.inv,'  Mi.  Noel  exhibit)  i>  roror  quality 
ol'iir  tlHtle  prodnetlon.  Thenc  poenm  ore  Hteeped  In  thouuht  nnd  teclini;  :  Nature  I.  rcprcicntcd 
with  the  ino<l  minute  nnd  imllent  lui  iiriu  y  ;  yet  euch  clenerlplluu  li  pctVttJcd  with  tt  »on»c  of 
tlio  dlvlno  myitcriuui  lll'c  that  throb,  vtiililii  tho  world."— .liaifcmv. 


STKAIIAN   &  CO.,   5G   LUDGATE   HILL,  LONDON. 
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EICHAED  BENTLEY  &  SON'S 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

— » — 

FIELD-MARSHAL     SIR     JOHN  BUR- 

GOTNE,  Bart.,  his  LIFE  and  CORRESPONDENCE.  Comprising  E.^ctracts 
from  his  Journals  during  the  Peninsular  War,  his  Private  and  Official  Cor- 
respondence during  the  Crimean  War,  and  Letters  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
III.,  the  Prince  Consort,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Palmerston,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  Marshal  Vaillant,  Marshal  Niel,  Earl  of  Derby,  Omar  Pasha, 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  Marshal  Bazaine,  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  Viscount 
Hardinge,  Lord  Panmure,  Lord  Hill,  Marshal  Canrobert,  General  Todleben, 
Earl  of  Eosse,  Sir  John  Moore,  Sir  Lowry  Cole,  Countess  of  Derby  (Misa 
Earren),  Lord  Monteagle,  Lord  Frederick  Fitzclarence,  Lord  John  Russell, 
Mr.  LaboDchere,  Sir  Charles  AVood,  Sir  Charles  James  Napier,  Lord  Cowley, 
Lord  Raglan,  General  Rose  (Lord  Strathnaim),  Admiral  Dundas,  Lord  Her- 
bert, Mr.  Brunei,  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  Mr.  Thackeray,  and  other  celebrated 
men.  By  his  Son-in-Law.  Lieut. -Col.  the  Hon.  George  Wrottesley,  Royal 
Engineers.   2  vols.  Svo.  with  Portrait,  30s. 


LESSONS  of  the  FRENCH  REVOLUTION, 

17S9-1872.    By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  ORlLiTHWAlTE.    1  vol.  Svo.  10s.  6d. 


DOCTORS  and  PATIENTS  ;  or,  Anecdotes 

of  the  Medical  World  and  Curiosities  of  Medicine.  By  JOHX  Tnres,  F.S.A., 
Author  of  ■'  Lives  of  Wits  and  Humourists."   2  vols,  crown  Svo.  21s. 


TURNING  POINTS  in  LIFE.    By  the  Rev. 

Fbedemck  Arnold.   2  vols,  crown  Svo.  21s. 


SECOND  EDITION  OF 

A  LADY  of  the  LAST   CENTURY;  Mrs. 

ELIZ.tBETH  MONTAGU.   Including  Letters  of  Mrs.  Montagu  never  before 
published.     By  Dr.  Doran",  F.S.A.,  Author  of  "  Lives  of  the  Princes  of 
Wales,"  "  Table  Traits."    1  vol.  Svo.  14s. 
"  The  book  has  enough  interest  to  lead  the  reader  on  at  whatever  page  he  opens,  and  he  will 
coarcely  lay  it  down." — "Saturdui/  Review. 


A    SEARCH    after    SUNSHINE  :    a  Visit 

to  Algeria  in  1S71.  By  Lady  Herbert,  Author  of  **  Impressions  of  Spain." 
Square  8vo-  with  upwards  of  20  Illustrations  by  George  Pearson,  IGs. 

"  The  whole  volume  is  full  of  charm.*' — Mortunij  Post. 

**  Brightly  written,  touching  pleasantly  on  all  things  Algerian."— Jimes. 


POPULAR   NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

REVEALED   at  LAST:  a  Novel    By  A. 

EuBtTLE-EvAXS.  2  vols,  crown  Svo. 

MISS  or  MRS.  ?  and  other  Tales.    By  Wilkie 

Collins,  Author  of  "  The  Woman  in  "WTiite.'*   1  vol.  crown  Svo.  10s.  Cd, 
"  Well  worthy  of  being  read."— .4  (Acnceum. 


PICTURES  ACROSS  the  CHANNEL.  By 

Kathep.ixb  S.  Macquoid,  Authoress  of  "  Patty,"  &c.    2  vols.  Svo. 

"  Clear,  bright,  distinct  pictures  of  people  and  life  in  a  Normandy  town  The  hook  is  a 

bundle  of  tresh,  bright,  and  piquant  Uttle  stories,  touched  here  and  there  with  true  pathos." 

Times, 


FRANK    LAWRENCE  :   a   Young  Man's 

Fancy.  By  H.  C.  Abajis,  Author  ot  "  The  White  Brunswickers,"  &c. 
3  vols,  crown  Svo. 


On  Thursday  next.  Is. 

THE    TEMPLE    BAR    MAGAZINE  for 

MARCH. 

COXTEXTS : 

1.  THE  NEW  MAODAT.EN.  By  WiLKiE  Ck)LLlS3,  Author  of  "The  Woman 

in  White."   Chapters  *20  and  2i. 

2.  THE  LATE  I,ORI)  I.YTXON. 

3.  THE  CITY  OF  I,lr,IES. 

4.  A  VAGABOND  HEROINE.  By  Mrs.  Edwardes,  Author  of "  Ought  Wc  to 

Visit  1  ler  ?  "  Chapters  1  and  &, 
,.  EDWARD  WORTLEY  MONTAGU. 
».  TEN  MINUTES  LATE, 
f.  ROOTS. 

5.  THE  WOOING  O'T  :  a  Novel.  Chapters  22  nnd  23. 


On  Thursday  next,  Is. 

LONDON   SOCIETY  for  MARCH.  Edited 

by  Florence  MAnnYAT. 

C0XTK!JT8  : 

A  Ri:if  PLETON.  By  CnARLKS  IlEAnK.  Chapter  13. 

MODERN  .MU.SIC.  By  GliOROIASA  C.  Ci.ABK. 

HONEYMOON.  By  AitTnLR.  FBATnKit.STOSE. 

THE  SECRET  S<X;IETY.  By  IlKliCKlrT  M.  Pnion. 

THE  TOMB  OF  VIRGIL.  By  Mrs.  BtriY-I'ALLiSEK.  Illustrated. 

IXEURETTE.  By  Frbd.  E.  Weatueiily. 

MM.  PERCY'S  PERIL. 

LADY  LUNE. 

CARDS  or  INVITATIOJf.  By  Thoie  who  have  Accepted  Them. 
"HO  I.VTENTION3."  By  Fl,oiiracK  Marbyat.  Chapters.  Illustrated. 
JE  VOUS  AI.ME.  By  OCY  R08LYS. 
A  PERFECT  I/)VE. 

DIAMOND  CHIP3.  By  "  Sabcei.i.e,"  of  the  "  Field." 
THE  TALK  OF  THE  TOWN.  By  Free  La:?ce. 


RICHARD  BKNTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PTJBLI.IHEmi  IN  OJIDWART  TO  HEIt  MAJE.S-I-y. 


NEW  WORKS. 

— « — 

The  SIXTH    ORIENTAL  MONARCHY; 

or,  the  Geogrfiphy,  History,  and  Antiquities  of  Parthia.  By  G.  Rawun-SON, 
M.A.  Professor  o£  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  With  Maps 
and  Illustrations.   Svo.  price  ICs. 


CYLLENE;   or,  the  Fall  of  Paganism:  a 

Classical  Tale.    By  Henry  Sxeyd,  M.A.    2  vols,  post  Svo.  price  14s. 

[_lf early  ready. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  and  CRITICAL  ESSAYS. 

By  A.  Hayward,  Q.C.  A  New  Series,  containing  Maria  Edgeworth,  George 
Canning,  Marshal  Saxe,  S.  Van  de  Woyer,  Alexander  IJumas,  Edward 
Livingston,  Richard  III.,  Marie  Antoinette,  Sir  Henry  Holland,  Lady  Pal- 
merston, Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  Bailing  and  Bulwer,  &c.  2  vols.  Svo. 
price  2Ss. 


LETTERS  and  LIFE  of  FRANCIS  BACON, 

including  his  Occasional  Works.  Collected  and  Edited,  with  a  Commentary, 
by  J.  Speddixg,  M.A.  Vols.  I.  to  VI.  Svo.  price  £3  12s.  To  be  completed 
in  One  more  Volume. 


RECOLLECTIONS  of   PAST    LIFE.  By 

Sir  Henry  Hoi.t.and,  Bart.  M.D.  F.R.S.  Physician-in-Ordinary  to  the 
Queen.   Third  Edition.   Post  Svo.  price  lOs.  Gd. 


A  DICTIONARY  of  ROMAN  and  GREEK 

ANTIQUITIES,  with  about  2,000  Engravings  on  Wood  from  Ancient 
Originals,  illustrative  of  the  Industrial  Arts  and  Social  Life  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.   By  Anthony  Rich,  B.A.   Third  EiUtion.  Cro\vn  Svo.  price  7s.  6d. 


PRINCIPLES  of  ANIMAL  MECHANICS. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  Haughton,  F.R.S.  M.D.  Dubl.  D.C.L.  Oxon.  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.   Svo.  price  21s.  [/«  a  few  days. 


GLIMPSES  of  the  FUTURE  LIFE;  with 

an  Appendix  on  the  Probable  Law  of  Increase  of  the  Human  Race.  By 
MuNGO  Ponton,  F.R.S.E.   Post  Svo.  [_Oii  Monday  next. 


WHAT  AM  I?    A  Popular  Introduction  to 

the  Study  of  Psychology.  By  Edward  W.  Cox,  Serjeant-at-Law.  Vol.  I, 
T/ie  Mechanism  of  Man.   Crown  Svo.  price  Ss.  Gd. 


APOLOGIA  pro  VITA  SUA;  being  a  History 

of  his  Religious  Opinions,  by  John  Henry  Newman,  D.D.  of  the  Oratory  of 
St.  Philip  Neri.   A  New  Edition,  being  the  Third.    Crown  Svo.  price  Cs. 


A  Literal  Translation  of  the  ECLOGUES  and 

GEORGICS  of  VIRGIL,  founded  on  the  Notes  and  Text  of  Professor 
Conington's  Second  Edition ;  with  a  Running  Analysis.  By  Henry  Musgrav 
WiLKiNS,  M.A.   Post  Svo.  price  33.  6d. 


The   PEACE  of  ARISTOPHANES;  Greek 

Text,  expurgated  for  Schools,  with  English  Notes.  Ev  W.  C.  Green,  M.A. 
late  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge  ;  Assistant-Master  at  Rugby  School. 
Post  Svo.  price  3s.  6d. 


RAMBLES.    By  Patricius  Walker.    With  a 

Vignette  of  the  Queen's  Bower  in  the  New  Forest.   Crown  Svo.  price  10s.  6d. 


A  HISTORY  and  EXPLANATION  of  the 

STAMP  DUTIES  and  the  Stamp  Laws  at  present  in  force  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  in  Foreign  Countries.  By  Stephen  Dowell,  M.A.  Assistant- 
Solicitor  of  Inland  Revenue.  Svo.  price  12s.  6d. 


A  PROFITABLE  BOOK  upon  DOMESTIC 

LAW  ;  Essays  for  English  Women  and  Law  Students.  By  Perkins,  Junior, 
M.A.  Barristcr-at-Law.   Post  Svo.  price  10s.  Gd. 


HANDBOOK  of  HARDY  TREES,  SHRUBS, 

and  HISRBACEOUS  PLANTS.  Based  on  the  French  Work  of  Messrs. 
Decaisxe  and  NAtniiN.  By  W.  B.  Hemsley.  With  264  Woodcut  Illustra- 
tions.  Svo.  price  21s. 


The  THEORY  of  STRAINS  in  GIRDERS. 

By  B.  Stdney.  M.A.  M.  Inst.  C.E.  Eueincer  to  the  Dublin  Port  and  Docks 
Board.  New  Edition,  with  b  Plates  and  123  Woodcut  lllustiatious.  Royal 
Svo.  price  3Cs. 


GERMAN  CHIT-CHAT  ;  or,  Deutsche  Plan- 

dcrei'^n  :  a  Collection  of  Conversations  devised  for  the  purpose  of  Teaching 
Enslish  Learners  how  to  Talk  in  the  German  Language.  By  L.  E.  Wirth. 
Crown  Svo.  [^On  Saturday  next. 


London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER,  and  DYER. 
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TINSLEY  BROTHEES'  NEW  BOOKS. 


MADAME  de  SEVIGNE,  her  Correspondents 

and  Contemporaries.  By  the  Comtesse  de  Puliga.   2  vols.  8vo.  with.  Portraits. 

UVoif'  ready. 

**  There  are  always  amongst  us  a  select  few  who  find  an  inexhaustible  source  of  retiued  enjoy- 
ment in  the  letters  of  Madame  SiPvigne.  The  Horace  Walpole  set  atlected  to  know  them  by 
heart;  Georgre  Selwyn  meditated  an  edition  of  them,  and  preceded  Lady  Morgan  in  that 
pilgrimage  to  the  Jiociiers,  which  she  descrilres  so  enthusiastically  in  her  '  Book  of  the  Boudoir.* 
Even  in  our  time  it  would  have  been  dang;erous  to  present  oneself  often  at  Holland  House  or 

the  Berrys  witliout  being  tolerably  well  up  in  them  Madame  de  la  Puli^ia  has  diligrently 

studied  her  subject  in  all  its  bearings  ;  she  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  period  of 
which  she  treats  ;  she  is  at  home  with  both  correspondents  and  contemporaries  ;  she  has  made  a 
judicious  selection  from  the  embarrassing  abundance  of  materials  accumulated  to  her  hands  ; 
treading  frequently  on  very  delicate  ground,  she  is  never  wanting  in  feminine  reliuemeut  or 
good  tiistc."— Quarterly  licvkic. 

THE   LIFE   and   TIMES  of  ALGERNON 

SYDNEY.  Republican,  1G22_16S3.  By  Alexanper  CwATiLRS  Ewalh.  F.S.A.,  Senior 
Clerk  of  Her  Majesty's  Public  Records,  Autlior  of  "The  Crown  and  its  Advisers," 
'*  Last  Century  of  Universal  History."  inc.   2  vols.  Svo.  ^This  </a>j. 

"  We  welcome  this  biography  as  the  means  of  making  an  illustrious  Englishman  better 
known  to  modern  readers,  and  because  it  will  brin:;  the  noble  letters  and  other  writings  of 
Algernon  Sydney  within  the  easier  reach  of  a  great  mass  of  people."— --W/t€/iie«;/i. 

MUSICAL  RECOLLECTIONS  of  the  LAST 

HALF-CENTURY.   2  vols.  Svo.  uYouj  ready. 

"And  music  shall  untune  the  sky." — DryrJen  and  Handel. 

"Such  a  variety  of  amusing  anccflotes,  sketches  of  character,  bits  of  biography,  and  incidents 

in  the  career  of  famous  artistes  have  never  been  crammed  in  a  couple  of  volumes  before  

'  Musical  Recollections  of  the  Last  Half  Century  '  is  the  most  entertaining  and  readable  book 
on  musical  matters  that  has  been  published  for  many  years,  and  deserves  to  become  very 
popular."— ii>'(f. 

"Abounds  in  interest,  and  is  sure  to  attract  a  large  and  permanent  popularity."— ^/aiit/arti, 

CARTOON  PORTRAITS  and  BIOGRAPHL 

CAL  SKETCHES  of  MEN  of  the  DAY.  Containing  jO  Portraits,  with  short  Biogra- 
phical Sketches  of  each.   1  handsome  vol.  cloth  gilt.  iJust  ready. 

THE  LIFE  and  ADVENTURES  of  ALEX- 

ANDER  DUTVIAS.  By  Percy  Fitzgkrald,  Author  of  "  The  Lives  of  the  Kembles," 
"  The  Life  of  David  Garrick,"  &c.    2  vols.  Bvo.  IXou:  ready. 

"  More  amusing  volumes  than  these  it  would  be  difficult  to  ^nd.'''Slandard, 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


LIFE    OF  DICKENS. 

By  JOHN  rORSTER. 
Vol.  I.  1812-1842.    Fifteenth  Thousand,  demy  Svo.  123. 
Vol.  II.  1S42-1S.52.    Twelfth  Thousand,  demy  Sto.  14s. 
With  Portraits  and  Illustrations. 


AUSTRALIA  and   NEW  ZEALAND. 

A>;tho.vy  Trollope.    2  vols,  demy  Svo.  with  ilaps,  SGs. 


By 


FOREIGN 

JiACCALL. 


BIOGRAPHIES.     By  William 


UNORTHODOX   LONDON.    1  vol.  Svo. 
WILLIAM  WITH  THE  RING  :  a  Romance  in 

Rhyme.   By  J.  R.  PLANX-iifi.  Author  of  "  The  Recollections  and  Reflections  of  J.  R. 

Pianchi-,"  &.C.   I  vol.  crown  8vo.  IXoiv  ready. 

"  Wc  are  sure  that  it  must  have  been  a  pleasure  to  Mr.  Planchi'  to  write  this  graceful  poem, 
the  pages  of  whitli  he  lias  coloured  like  a  painted  window  with  his  antique  lore,  and  we  are 
equally  sure  that  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  his  friends,  wlio  are  many  more  people  than  he  knows 
by  name,  to  read  it." — Times. 


THE  TRUE  CROSS:  a  Legend  of  the  Church. 

By  G.  J.  WnTTE-MELViLLE.   Crown  Svo.  8s. 

OLD  COURT  LIFE  of  FRANCE.    Bv  Mrs. 

Elliot,  Author  of  "  The  Diary  of  an  Idle  TiVoman  in  Italy,"  iS:c.  2  vols, 
demy  Svo.  24s. 

JEST  and  EARNEST:  a  Collection  of  Essays 

and  Reviews.   Ey  George  Webbe  Dasent,  D.C.L.   2  vols,  crown  Svo.  21». 

THE  ENGLISH  FACTORY  LEGISLATION. 

By  Ernst  Elder  vox  Plen'er.  With  an  Introduction  by  AxTHONT  Sows, 
MuNDELLA,  Esq.,  M.P.   Crown  Svo.  3s. 

THE  CAUSE,  DATE,  and  DURATION  of 

the  LAST  GLACIAL  EPOCH  of  GEOLOGY.  With  an  Investigation  of  a 
New  Movement  of  the  Earth.  By  Lieut.-Colonel  Drayson,  R.A.,  F.R.A.S. 
Demy  Svo.  IDs. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  CANADA.   By  Lieut.- 

Colonel  Martes'DALK,  C.B.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Lieut.  Carlilc,. 
E.A.,  21s. 

ROME.    By  Francis  Wey.    With  an  Intro- 

duction  by  W.  W.  Story,  Author  of  "  Roba  di  Roma."  Cont.iining  34.5- 
beautiful  Illustrations,  forming  a  magnificent  volume,  in  super-royal  4to. 


TO    the    CAPE    for  DIAMONDS. 

Frederick  Boyle.   Crown  Svo.  with  Map,  14s. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS'  NEW  NOVELS   AT  ALL 
LIBBABIES. 


LONDON'S    HEART.      By  B.  L.  Fat^jeon, 

Author  of  "Grif,"  "Joshua  Marvel,"  "Blade  o'  Grass,"  and  "Bread  and  Cheese  and 
Kisses."  3  vols. 

HOME,    SWEET   HOME  !     By  Mrs.  J.  H. 

RmtiELL,  Author  of  "George  Geith,"  "Too  Much  Alone,''  "City  and  Suburb,"  S:c. 
3  vols. 

A  FAIR   SAXON.     By  Justin  M'Carthy, 

Author  of  "  My  Enemy's  Daughter,"  "  The  Waterdale  Neighbours,"  &c.   3  vols. 

\,Now  ready, 

THE  YELLOW  FLAG.    By  Edmund  Yates, 

Author  of  "  Broken  to  Harness,"  "  A  Waiting  Race,"  "  Black  Sheep,"  &c.  .'!  vols. 

[Autt'  ready. 

BOSCOBEL  :  a  Tale  of  the  Year  1651.  By 

WlLl.tAM  IlAKliisoN  AIXSWOUTII,  Author  of  "  Eookwood,"  "  Tlie  Towor  of  London," 


£cc.  3  void,  witli  Illustrutioiiy. 


LEGENDS   of   the    JACOBITE  WARS— 

"  Katharine  Fairfax,"  "  Isma  O'Neal."  By  Tuojiasike  Maunsrll,  3  vol.*». 

iXow  ready. 

MASKS  :  a  Novel.     By  "  Marius."     2  vols. 

[Xuwraulu. 

THE  CRAVENS  of  CRAVENSCROFT  :  a 

Novel.  By  Mits  FiOGOTT.  3  vol  a. 


A  FALSE  HEART.  By  J.  Edward  Muddock. 

3  vol*.  [:Vwi«  ready. 

A  WOMAN'S  TRIUMPH.    By  Lady  Hardy. 

3voll.  '  [.Voic  i<(i(///. 

NOT  WITHOUT  THORNS.    By  the  Author 

of  "  RIic  wa«  Yoiinjf  aufl  lie  wiw  Old,"  "  LnvL>rnnd  Ilunliand."  /to.  3  volt.  [Xuivrt'ody. 
"  If  thm- wen- nootlHT  wonicii  In  tht-  honk  thiin  Uoma  d'Kyrvcourt,  licr  ohaructor  alone 
A'onid  make  the  Ixjok  worth  rviuUtm/'—A  l/u  nti  imi. 

Till':    MISADVENTURES    of   MR.  CAT- 

I.VSr.  (I.e.:  «n  Auiohloirniiili)-.  Hy  M  ATif mv  .STiiArii.i.Mj,  Aullior  iif  "  Tlic  Irl«1i  liar 
HlnUli  i ."  ■•  Clli-m.  .(oIim'«  Aiirll..ii."  kr.   't  voU.  [Saw  mull/. 

"  In  «  llu  iiirv  iiotnl  of  view  thcw  vulumo  dcwrvc  liiuli  prtilnc.  Tlicy  art!  llitlit,  ninuahiK,  and 
liunuenl."— .1  thriueum. 

TlNSLKV  BUOTiiKUS,  iH  c A'l  II I  I; INK  sti;i:i;t,  strand. 


B 


NEW  NOVELS. 

WILD  WEATHER.    By  Lady  AVood.   2  vols. 

TEN  YEARS.  By  Gertrude  Young.  2  vols. 
SO  VERY  HUMAN.    By  Colonel  Richards. 


3  vols. 


BRIGHT  MORNING.    By  Maria  M.  Grant. 

3  vols. 

THE  EUSTACE  DIAMONDS.   By  Anthony 

TltOLLOPE.     3  vols. 

JAMES   ERASER  :  a  Reminiscence  of  the 

Highlands  of  Scotlantl  in  1S43.    1  vol. 

CAPTAIN  O'SHAUGHNESSY'S  SPORTING 

CAREKU  :  nn  Autobiography.    '2  vols. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 

MISS   BRADDON'S   NEW  WORK. 

3  vols,  nt  all  Libraries, 

the  new  "wohk  by  the  author  op  "lady 
aitdley's  secret,"  &o. 

MILLY  DARRKLL. 

1  vol.  Svo.  with  rorlmit,  !«».  i 

LIFE  AND  CORUKSPONDENCE 

OF  FIELD-MARSHAL 

SIR  GEORGE  POLLOCK, 

13AHT.,  G.C.B.,  &o.,  CONSTABLE   OF   THE  TOWER. 
Ily  C.  K.  LOW,  Ksq. 


LONDON.  SIKSSUS.  \VM.  11.  AM.EN  &  CO,  l:i  «  VTIUil.DO  l'I..\CE.  S.W. 
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FAIR,  BUT  NOT 

Gbant.   2  voU.  21s. 


"WISE.    By  Mrs.  Forkest 


GOLDEN  MEMORIES. 

2  vols.  21s. 


By  Effie  Leigh. 


WAGES  :  a  Story.    3  vols.  31s.  6(1. 


[7ms*  ready. 


SAMUEL  TIXSLEY,  10  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND. 


ANOTHER  WORLD;  or,  Fragments  from  the 

star  City  of  Montallnyah.    By  Hermes.    1  vol.  post  8to.  12s.      [This  day. 

"A  very  curious  book,  very  clearly  written  likely  to  contain  hints  on  a  vast 

namber  of  sobjects  of  interest  to  ma.Ti\\nA."— Saturday  Revieto. 

"  Hermes  is  a  really  practical  philosopher,  and  utters  many  truths  that  must  be 

as  nsefal  to  this  sublun.iry  sphere  as  to  those  of  another  world  Of  his  powers 

of  narrative  and  expression  there  can  be  no  doubt."— i/orn/njr  Post. 

"  Few  volnmes  that  have  ever  come  under  our  hands  are  more  entertaining  to 
read  or  more  difficult  to  criticize."— Sunday  Times. 

"  We  can  recommend  '  Another  World  '  as  decidedly  clever  and  original." 

 Literary  World. 

SAMUEL  TINSLEY,  PUBLISHER,  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET. 


MB.  MORRIS'S  NEW  POEM. 

Now  ready,  Second  Edition,  square  8vo.  ornamental  cloth,  73.  6d. 

LOVE   IS  ENOUGH 

Or,  the  Freeing  of  Pharamond : 
A  MORALITY. 

By  WILLIAM  MORRIS, 

Author  of  "  The  Earthly  Paradise." 


ELLIS  ft  WHITE,  13  NEW  BOND  STREET. 


Demy  8to.  6s. 

WORKS  in  a  LONDON 


AVORDS  and 

PARLSH.   Edited  by  the  Ilev.  Chai;Le.s  Andeii-SON,  M.A. 

h"  «n  interert  of  it»  own,  for  not  a  few  m!nfl«  to  whom  the  niicstion, 'Is  the  National 
t-nnrch  worth  preierving  m  «uch,  and  if  to,  how  best  increase  its  vital  power  ? '  is  of  deep  and 
fnjye  impoTtJince,"— .V/>.  r/«/rtr. 

»rt''"le"  in  thi*  vohime  ftrc  fidl  of  fitcrlinK  crooil  nense  and  picfnrcf'ine  writing;  and 
tmMe  <m  spiritual  subjects  are  sinttularly  free  from  narrow  bigotry  and  intolerance." 
.,  ~- ,      ,  ,  Mornirtfr  PorI. 

I  nis  TOIame  r/mtains  work  of  a  very  hijh,  wc  mieht  almost  say  the  hiahcst  character  ;  not 
only  in  what  it  aims  at,  which  is  the  highest  i  namely,  its  style  and  execution." 

liriyhton  Herald. 

HESRT  S.  KIXO  k  CO.,  r,-,  CORXHILL,  AND  VI  PATERN'OSTER  ROW. 


SAl^nJEL  TINSLET'S  LIST  OP  IW  IfOYELS. 


NOTICE.— A  DESPERATE  CHARACTER: 

a  Tale  of  the  Gold  Fever.   By  W.  Thomson-Gregg.   3  vols.  ols.  fid. 
The  Daily  Seirs  says  :  "  '  A  Desperate  Character '  is  a  novel  which  cannot  fail  to 
interest,    it  describes  the  wild  Ufe  of  the  Australian  goIJ-fields  with  a  pictnresque- 
nessot  style  and  quickness  of  observ.aiion  which  render  the  story  very  attractive, 
while  the  new  and  unbroken  ground  traverse<l  is  capable  of  yielding  a  rich  harvest 

of  fiction  Tlie  author  has  a  considerable  facility  with  his  pen;  his  places  i 

and  people  form  themselves  clearly  before  the  rcider,  wlioni  he  transports  as  with  1 
tlie  famous  carpet  of  the  Arabian  story-teller  to  other  shores  iu  the  twinkling  of  an  ] 
eye." 

The  Daily  Telegraph  says :  "  The  tale  of  I)e  Bnrgh's  adventures,  his  courtship  and  I 

conversion,  and  subsequent  man-iage  to  Clara,  is  told  in  a  masterly  manner  

Tlie  work  is  fuli  of  ple.osant  incidents,  and  is  singularly  free  from  anything  which 
-can  give  offence  to  tbe  most  sensitive  mind.  At  the  same  time  a  rich  vein  ot 
bumnur  is  a3)parent  throughout,  and  the  liveliness  of  the  tale  is  never  allowed  to 
flag." 

The  Morning  Pout  says  :  "  The  artistic  skill  with  which  Mr.  Thomson-Gregg  has 
worked  oat  all  his  characters,  but  especially  these  brothers,  would  make  his  book 
remarkable,  independently  of  the  aflditional  interest  it  derives  from  its  faithful, 
spirited  pictures  of  life  under  the  Southern  Cross,  and  the  terse  condensed  humour 
of  the  conversations.  There  is  a  jovial  gaiety  about  the  book  from  beginning  to 
end  that  is  essentially  colonial,  and  it  will  be  welcomed  in  the  many  homes  whence 
-some  son  or  brother  has  gone  to  engage  in  the  struggle  for  wealth  in  the  busy 
Australian  Colonies  it  so  well  descriBes,  as  well  as  by  all  who  can  appreciate  the 
well-told  tale  of  a  hard-fought  fight." 

RAVENSDALE.    3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

"This  powerfully-written  tale  The  interest  of  a  well-managed  plot  is  sus- 
tained to  the  end,  and  the  fresh,  healthy  tone  of  the  book,  as  well  as  the  command 
of  language  possessed  by  its  author  iu  such  a  remarkable  degree,  will  iusiu"e  for  it  a 
wide  popularity,  as  it  contrasts  strongly  with  the  vapid  and  sentimental,  as  well  as 
with  the  sensational,  publications  so  rife  at  the  present  day." — Morning  Post, 

"  Interesting,  and  thoroughly  wholesome  in  tone." — .itheaeeum. 

"A  well-told,  natural,  and  wholesome  story," — Standard. 

ALDEN  of   ALDENHOLME.    By  Geoege 

Smtth.   3  vols. 

"  Ptire  and  graceful  above  the  average." — Athenceum. 

"  Tlie  idea  of  the  book  is  well  conceived,  and  the  lesson  it  is  intended  to  teach 
eminently  sound  and  wholesome." — Graphic. 

■"  A  highly  interesting  and  well-conceived  story,  and  the  plot  is  not  only  cleverly 
constructed,  but  it  is  also  unfolded  in  a  skilful  and  natural  manner." — Echo. 

THE  TRUE  STORY  of  HUGH  NOBLE'S 

FLIGHT.   By  the  Authoress  of  "  What  Her  Face  Said."  Crown  Svo.  10s.  6d. 
"  The  novel  is  interesting." — Morning  Post. 

"  A  pleasant  story,  with  touches  of  exquisite  pathos,  well  told  by  one  who  is 
master  of  an  excellent  and  sprightly  style."— Standard. 

"  An  unpretending,  yet  very  pathetic  story  We  can  congratulate  the  author 

on  having  achieved  a  signal  success." — Graphic. 


13  GnitAT  MAni.nonocGH  Stiieet. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  NEW  WORKS. 


ADVENTURES    AFLOAT  and  ASHORE. 

By  Parker  Gii-Lmoiu-;  ("  Ubiciuo").    2  vols,  with  Illustrations,  --Ms. 

THE    LUSHAI    EXPEDITION,  1871-72. 

By  Lieut.  R.  G.  WooDTunnpn,  Royal  Engineers.    8vo.  with  Illustrations,  las. 
"  Lieut.  Wootlthorpe's  account  of  the  I.ushai  Expedition  is  imi>ortant  as  well  as  interesting. 
The  writer  excels  in  dcscriiition.   .-Vny  ditsou  who  wishes  to  be  intimately  ooiuauited  with  hfts 
m  ludia  will  tiud  almost  every  line  to  be  worth  close  attention."— /'os(. 

BRIDES  and  BRIDALS.  By  J.  C.  Jeaffueson, 

B.A.  Oxon.    Seco>'d  Edition,  2  vols.  Svo.  oUs. 

LODGE'S  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE 

for  1873.     Under  the  ESPECIAL   PATRONAGE  OP   HEll  MAJESTY. 
Corrected  by  the  Nobility,  and  containing  all  the  Now  Creations.  Forty- 
second  Edition,  1  vol.  with  the  Arms  beautifully  engraved,  bound,  :j1s.  6d. 
*'  This  very  handsome  voliune  amply  maintains  the  ackuowiedged  reputation  of  CJie  editut 
for  both  accuracy  and  authenticity." — Daily  Scics. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  SOCIETY  in  FRANCE 

and  ENGLAND.   By  Lady  ClemEiS'Tina  Davles.   Second  Edit!J.v,  :i  vols. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

PARTED  LIVES.    By  Mrs.  Spendeii,  Author 

of  -'Her  Own  Fault,"  &c.    3  vols. 

LITTLE  KATE  KIRBY.  By  F.  W.  Robinson, 

Author  of  **  Grandmother's  Money,"  **  No  Church,"  &c.  3  vols. 
"  This  is  the  best  of  Mr.  Roliin^un's  novels.    It  is  a  spirited  sioxy  " —Spectator. 
"The  works  of  Mr.  Robinson  h.ive  riii.scd  him  into  a  tiuut  place  amons  living  novelists. 
We  are  inclined  to  regard  '  Little  Kate  Kirby  '  as  Mr.  Kobiusoii's  masterpiece." 

Sundaij  Times. 

A  WOMAN  at  the  WHEEL.  By  A.  M.  Tobyn. 

"This  novel  is  a  very  good  one.  Its  strength  and  merit  lie  in  the  .Icvelopmcnt  of  tlie 
heroine's  character.  In  Cherrie  May  Miss  Xobya  has  produced  a  tiDe.consisteut,  and  attractive 
picture."— ^iJtciafor. 

IN  the  DAYS  of  MY  YOUTH.   By  Amelia 

B.  Edwards,  Author  of  "  Barbara's  History,"  &c.   3  vols. 

FALSE  CARDS.   By  Hawley  Smart,  Author 

of  "  Breezie  Langton,"  ic.    a  vols. 

RUTH  MAXWELL.  By  Lady  Blake.  3  vols. 

"  This  story  contains  thoroughly  good  and  pleasant  reading."— Posi, 

FATHER   GODFREY.     By  the  Author  of 

"  Anne  Dysart."   3  vols. 

HIDDEN    PERILS.    By  Mary  Cecil  Hay. 

3  vols.  {Ju&l  ready. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo.  ys. 

LITERATURE  AND  DOGMA: 

An  Essay  towards  a  Better  Apprehension  of  the  Bible. 
By  MATTHEW  ARXOLD. 

***  A  small  portion  of  this  work  has  appeared  in  the  "  Cornhill  Magazine." 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


LADY  CAROLINE 

AND  PENDANTS. 
By  ROBERT  BLACK. 


SMITH,  ELDEE,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


GRACE  TOLMAR 


A  TJ"ovel. 
By  JOHN  DAXGERFIELD. 

"  'Grace  Tolmar*  is  by  no  means  an  ordinary  novel  It  has  been  both  boldly  conceived 

and  sharply  executed."— AV//)/;Y/f/// /;.'(■/(  ir. 

"A  clever  story  Mr.  Daiigtrtitid  draws  his  portraits  well— of  the  outward  features 

witli  special  skill,  and  of  the  character  witli  no  little  subtlety  and  i)recision."_.s'pec/a/(jr. 

**  The  story  has  a  profound  and  painful  interest  Eve  i  i  age  bears  evidence  of  thought- 
fulness  and  skill."— ico^«7ftan. 


SMITH.  ELDER,  &  CO..  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


Kext  week,  crown  8vo. 

AMADEUS, 

AND   OTHER  POEMS. 
By  ALFRED  WYATT-EDGELL. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


"ENIGMAS  OF  LIFE. 

The  THIRD  EDITION  of  Mr.  W.  R.  GREG'S 

KKW  WORK,  KNIG.MAS  of  LIFJ;,"  crown  Svo.  cloth,  10s.  Cd., 
■will  be  ready  early  ne.st  week. 


I 
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MESSRS.  RIVINGTON'S  NEW  LIST. 


LIFE,    JOURNALS,    and    LETTERS  of 

HENRY  ALFORD,  D.D.,  late  Dean  of  Canterbury.  Edited  by  his 
Widow.    8vo.  with  Portrait  and  Illustrations.  \_Just  ready. 


THE  ANNUAL   REGISTER  :  a  Review  of 

Public  Events  at  Home  and  Abroad,  for  the  Year  1872.    8vo.  ISs. 

\_Nearly  ready. 


YESTERDAY,  TO-DAY,  and  FOR  EVER: 

a  Poem  in  Twelve  Boolvs.  By  Edward  Henry  Bickersteth, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  Christ  Church,  Hampstead,  and  Chaplain  to  the 
Bishop  of  Ripon.    Seventh  Edition,  small  8vo.  6s. 


By  the  same  Author, 

THE   TWO  BROTHERS,  and  other  Poems. 

Second  Edition,  small  8vo.  Cs. 


THE   KNIGHT   of   INTERCESSION,  and 

other  Poems.  By  the  Rev,  S.  J.  Stone,  M.A.,  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford.    Small  8vo.  Gs. 


A  COMPANION  to  the  OLD  TESTAMENT; 

being  a  Plain  Commenttiry  on  Scripture  History  down  to  the  Birth  of 
Our  Lord.    Small  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 


SOME   ELEMENTS  of  RELIGION:  Lent 

Lectures.  By  Hexry  Parry  Liddox,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Canon  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  Ireland  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.    Crown  8vo.  5s. 


THE  PURSUIT  of  HOLINESS.    A  Sequel 

to  "Thoughts  on  Personal  Religion,"  intended  to  carry  the  Reader 
somewhat  further  onward  in  the  Spiritual  Life.  By  Edward  Meyrick 
GouLBintx,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Norwich.    Fourth  Edition,  small  8vo.  5s. 


LECTURES    on    the    REUNION    of  the 

CHURCHES.  By  John  J.  Igx.  von  Doi.lixoek,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  tlie  University  of  Munich,  &c. 
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SPAIN. 

rriHE  later  history  of  the  new  Republican  Government 
X  in  Spain  becomes  intelligible  now  that  detailed  accounts 
have  been  received  of  the  mode  in  which  that  Govern- 
ment beean.  When  the  irrevocable  nature  of  the  King's 
abdication  was  officially  announced,  the  Senate  and  Congress, 
united  into  one  body,  voted  that  the  Republic  should  be  at 
once  proclaimed,  and  also  voted  that  a  Ministry,  formed  half 
of  Republicans,  half  of  the  Radical  colleagues  of  Zokrilla, 
ill  ■•aid  forthwith  take  office.  This  was  rapid  work,  but 
p-  jmptitude  was  made  possible  by  the  general  conviction  that, 

!less  the  Cortes  assumed  supreme  power  without  any  hesita- 
1B,  the  conduct  of  affairs  would  immediately  pass  into  the 
ads  either  of  the  rabble  or  of  some  military  adventurer, 
le  representative  body  of  Spain  acted,  in  fact,  precisely  as 
,  Thiei'.s  has  always  protested  that  the  French  Assem- 
f  ought  to  have  acted  after  the  news  of  Sedan  had 
!i*en  received  and  the  downfall  of  the  Napoleons  was 
inevitable.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  tranquillity  as  has 
prevailed  in  Spain  during  the  last  fortnight  is  evidently 
due  to  the  prompt  action  of  the  Cortes.  The  recognized  legal 
:  '  V  asserted  itself,  and  was  obeyed  after  a  fashion,  and 
lably  evident  that  it  succeeded  in  averting  immediate 
anarchy,  not  because  it  chose  a  Republic,  but  because  it 
chose  something.  It  gave  a  continiiity  to  the  conduct  of 
a'Sairs,  simply  by  pi^oviding  the  public  offices  with  a  definite 
number  of  tenants,  and  by  having  a  distinct  announcement  to 
make  to  the  army  and  the  people.  If  the  Cortes  had  pro- 
claimed Cahlos  or  Alfonso,  the  result  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  much  the  same,  except  perhaps  that  in  Madrid 
itself  there  might  have  been  a  popular  disturbance.  Why 
then  did  the  Cortes  at  once  proclaim  the  Republic  ?  It 
was  elected  as — and  even  after  the  abdication  of  the 
King  it  avowed  itself  to  be — a  monarchical  assembly. 
It  had  been  gathered  together  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
policy  which  it  was  announced  that  Spain  had  deliberately 
chosen  of  having  a  Monarchy,  not  a  Republic.  Those  present 
were  perfectly  frank  in  their  answer.  They  were  Monarchists 
\vithout  a  Monarch.  Violently  opposed  to  the  Boup'bons,  they 
had  seen  their  hopes  of  getting  any  but  a  Bourbon  sovereign 
expire  with  the  abdication  of  Amadeo.  Three  forms  of 
Monarchy  had  failed,  and  the  failure  of  their  own  pet  form, 
that  of  a  foreign  prince,  had  been  the  greatest  of  all.  The 
majority  did  not  believe  in  the  success  of  a  Republic  and 
openly  said  so,  but  then  there  was  nothing  else  in  the  success 
of  which  they  did  h»elieve.  The  liepublic  alone  had  not  been 
tried,  and  therefore,  as  an  energetic  minority  insisted  that  it 
should  be  tried,  they  consented  that  the  experiment  should 
be  made.  They  adopted  the  Republic  not  as  a  form  of 
Government  »yhich  they  were  resolved  to  establisli,  but  as  a 
name  under  which  the  affairs  of  the  country  might  be  for 
the  moment  carried  on.  Some  candid  Monarchists  openly 
avowed  that-  they  thought  it  was  only  due  to  the  Monarchy 
to  let  it  be  seen  that  the  Republic  was  as  much  of  a  chimera 
as  any  of  the  shadowy  sovereignties  to  which  it  was  opposed. 
There  was  no  V)itternes3  displayed,  and  almost  every  one  pro- 
fessed a  readiness  to  give  the  Republic  a  fair  trial,  in  the  sense 
in  «>hicb  people  will  give  a  man  a  fair  trial  who  offers  to  show 
that  hc  can  jump  off'  London  Bridge  with  impunity.  If  the 
Reptiblicaoa  liked  to  drown  themselves,  they  might  have  the 
chance ;  Iiut  the  main  thing  was  to  keep  the  crowd  orderly 
and  good-humpured  by  announcing  that  a  particular  acrobatic 
feat  had  been  Arranged,  and  tiiat  it  was  coming  off  without 
delay.  \ 

This  policy,  has  had  the  success  it  deserved,  but  it  has  had 
00  more.  If  lias  procured  a  short  breathing  time  of  rest,  but 
it  has  provided  no  security  for  the  fuLure.    The  large  portion 


of  Spain  which  is  not  attached  to  the  Carlist.  cause  had  no 
violent  antipathies  to  a  Republic,  nor  had  it  any  monarchical 
candidate  ready  ;  and  the  mobs  of  the  large  towns,  which  can 
move  most  quickly  wlien  discord  is  to  begin,  were  flattered 
and  pleased  with  a  state  of  things  that  fell  in  with  their  whims. 
But  the  weakness  of  the  Republican  Government  showed 
itself  from  the  outset.  The  leaders  of  the  party  are  universally 
admitted  to  be  honest  men,  which  is  something  in  Spain ;  but 
they  do  not  even  affect  to  think  themselves  equal  to  the  situa- 
tion ;  and  they  had  at  once  to  encounter  enormous  difficulties. 
The  Carlistshave  established  themselves  strongly  in  the  North. 
There  are  always  encounters  going  on  between  them  and  the 
troops  serving  under  the  Madrid  Government  for  the  time 
being,  and  the  Madrid  journals  always  say  that  in  each  en- 
counter the  Carlists  are  beaten.  But  the  end  of  all  these 
Government  victories  is,  that  the  Carlists  are  in  command  of 
many  of  the  principal  routes  of  communication,  that  they  are 
threatening  some  of  the  more  important  towns,  that  there  are 
large  districts  in  which  they  are  collecting  the  taxes  in  the 
name  of  what  is  at  least  a  de  facto  sovereignty,  and  that  a 
traveller  has  reached  Paris  with  a  passport  issued  under  the 
authority  of  Don  Caulos,  which  he  alleged  was  the  only  one 
to  be  procured  in  his  province.  All  that  the  Republican 
Government  can  do  against  these  palpable  successes  is  the 
record  of  their  intention  to  begin  acting  shortly  with  the 
utmost  vigour.  The  Republican  party,  too,  has  lost  no  time 
in  pressing  on  the  chiefs  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  the 
caprices  of  democracy.  Already  the  Ministry  has  had 
to  undergo  a  serious  change,  because  it  was  pronounced 
by  violent  Republicans  unfair  that  half  of  the  offices  of 
Government  should  be  in  the  hands  of  men  who  had  be- 
longed to  the  Ministry  of  Zorrilla.  The  triumph  of  the 
Republic  has  been  turned,  with  the  usual  iiital  logic  of  Conti- 
nental politicians,  into  the  triumph  of  a  small  Republican 
party  ;  and  this  change,  bad  in  itself  as  delivering  over  the 
country  to  one  violent  fiiction,  was  made  worse  by  the  mode 
in  which  it  was  effected,  for  the  mob  ordered  it  to  be  done, 
and  it  was  done.  The  Government  was  also  at  once  made  to 
undergo  the  humiliation  and  incur  the  danger  under  which 
the  Paris  Government  of  September  4tli  smarted  so  severely, 
and  was  forced  to  supply  the  mob  with  arms.  Every  avail- 
able musket  was  at  once  placed  in  the  hands  of  some  one 
amenable  to  no  discipline,  and  at  liberty  to  use  it  for  the  worst 
purposes.  The  Government  was  probably  induced  to  take 
this  fatal  measure,  the  fruits  of  which  must  soon  show  them- 
selves in  bloodshed  and  robbery,  not  only  by  its  timid  anxiety 
to  show  trust  in  the  people,  but  by  its  distrust  of  the  army, 
which  it  veiled  under  feeble  flattery  and  assurances  that  the 
brave  army  would  always  obey  the  law.  Some  of  the  troops 
appear  to  have  drawn  a  deduction  from  what  was  going  on 
that  was  not  unreasonable,  although  there  was  something  at 
once  ludicrous  and  terrible  in  the  result  of  their  meditations. 
If  other  people  are  to  fight,  they  asked,  why  should  we  be 
asked  to  take  the  trouble  ?  Their  view  of  a  Republic  Avas 
that  it  was  a  system  under  which  they  might  at  once  go  to 
their  homes ;  and  at  Barcelona  the  civil  population  had  to 
use  energetic  measures  to  keep  these  pacific  logicians  under 
arms. 

But  these  perils  of  the  Republic,  inseparable  from  the 
sudden  installation  of  a  weak  democratic  faction  in  power,  are 
eclipsed  in  magnitude  by  those  flowing  from  a  special  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Spanish  Republic.  What  the  Ministerial  leaders 
of  the  party  mean  by  a  Republic  is  a  Republic  established 
throughout  Spain,  and  of  the  type  which  the  present  French 
Government  would  present  if  it  were  really  in  the  hands  of 
Republicans.  They  are  simply  Gambettists,  and  Gajibetta 
always  takes  for  granted  that  the  Republic  is  to  possess  a 
strong  central  authority,  whose  dictates  are  to  be  obeyed  in 
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one  part  of  France  as  much  as  in  another.  But  this  is  not 
at  all  what  the  bulk  of  Spanish  Republicans  mean  by  a  Re- 
public. They  Avaut  what  they  call  a  Federal  Republic. 
Spaniards  are  above  all  things  provinc  ials,  and  they  want  a 
league  of  independent  provinces.  This  is  not  a  new  thing  in  the 
history  of  Spanish  countries.  It  was  the  first  idea  of  many  of  the 
revolted  colonies  of  Spain  to  use  the  cover  of  a  Republic  for  this 
disintegration  of  the  national  strength.  The  United  States 
supplied  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  pattern,  and,  as  in 
Mexico,  the  Republic  was  the  Republic  not  of  Mexico,  but  of 
the  United  States  of  Mexico.  To  set  up  a  Republic  and  make 
it  last  is  difficult  enough,  but  a  Federal  Republic  is  the 
hardest  of  all  institutions  to  render  prosperous.  If  men 
are  wise,  and  simple,  and  patriotic,  they  may  succeed  in  this 
as  they  miij  succeed  in  any  other  task  possible  to  humanity ; 
but  they  are  taxing  their  good  qualities  to  the  utmost,  and 
the  only  Federal  Republics  which  have  succeeded  have  been 
tried  under  external  circumstances  exceptionally  favourable. 
The  desire  for  a  Federal  Republic  is,  in  men  of  Spanish  race, 
only  one  sign  of  that  tendency  to  relapse  into  barbarism  w  hich 
they  have  displayed  in  so  many  ways  in  the  New  World.  It 
is  a  symptom  of  that  rudeness  of  political  thought  which 
prompts  men  to  adore  their  own  parish  and  to  hate  people 
who  live  on  the  other  side  of  a  brook.  Federal  States 
inhabited  by  parochially-minded  semi-barbarians  are  sure  to 
quarrel  among  themselves ;  but  Spaniards  have  a  particular 
quarrel  of  their  own,  which  will  always  make  these  rival  little 
territories  fight  with  the  extremity  of  bitterness.  They  love 
and  hate  the  national  religion  with  the  savage  vehemence 
which  the  cause  justifies  to  the  eye  of  their  untutored  intel- 
lect. A  Federal  Republic  in  Spain  would  divide  province 
against  province,  district  against  district,  in  a  fierce  and 
ceaseless  fight  of  Clericals  and  Liberals.  The  experience 
of  their  own  revolted  colonies  is  so  terribly  instructive,  the 
danger  to  property  and  life  and  domestic  peace  is  so  patent, 
the  annoyance  to  France  and  Portugal  would  be  so  great,  that 
it  is  scarcely  possible  that  Spaniards  will  allow  the  fatal  expe- 
riment of  a  Federal  Republic  to  be  tried.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible at  present  to  estimate  how  nearly  they  will  drift  towards 
this  miserable  form  of  anarchy,  or  how  much  the  approach 
they  may  make  to  it  will  be  found  ultimately  to  have  cost 
the  country. 


THE  IRISH  UNIVERSITY  BILL. 

TWO  bodies  not  often  seen  in  agreement  have  alike  found 
fault  with  the  provision  of  the  Irish  University  Bill 
which  allows  colleges  in  any  part  of  Ireland— or,  fur  anything 
that  appears  to  the  contrary,  ol' the  world — to  affiliate  themselves 
to  the  reconstituted  University  of  Dublin.  Trinity  College 
proposes  to  represent  to  Parliament  that  "  the  standard  of 
"  attainment  necessary  for  an  academical  degree  would  be 
"  lowered  by  the  affiliation  of  small  provincial  schools  or 
"  colleges,  inasmuch  as  the  standard  must  necessarily  be 
"  accommodated  to  that  of  the  weakest  of  the  afiiliated  insti- 
"  tutions."  The  Catholic  University  does  not  think  it  decorous 
to  object  to  the  admission  to  the  University  of  institutions 
belonging  to  the  same  communion  with  itself,  but  the  reasons 
it  assigns  for  objecting  to  the  provisions  which  enable  students 
to  take  degrees  in  the  University  without  attending  any 
college  have  a  very  much  wider  application.  "  We  fear," 
says  the  petition,  "  that  very  many  parents  would  be  tempted 
"  by  various  motives  to  keep  their  sons  in  provincial  schools 
"  .  .  ,  and  thus  the  Catholic  University  would,  from  want 
"  of  students,  be  unable  to  compete  with  its  richly  endowed 
"  and  numerously  attended  rivals,  and  so  would  soon  practi- 
"  caliy  cease  to  exist."  Parents  will  not  be  less  likely  to  keep 
their  sons  in  provincial  schools  because  those  provincial 
schools  are  dignified  with  the  name  of  colleges,  and  their 
students  arc  allowed  to  count  the  time  spent  in  them  as  so 
much  University  rcHidencc.  It  was  stated  the  other  day  that 
some  ten  or  twelve  obscure  seminaries  were  going  to  apply 
for  affiliation.  How  is  Parliament  to  discriminate  b('twet;u 
them,  and,  even  if  it  were  able  to  do  so,  why  should  it  be 
charged  with  so  invidious  a  duty  ?  In  all  probability,  if  any 
of  them  are  given  a  place  in  the  schedule,  the  privilege  will 
bo  extended  to  several,  if  not  to  all,  and  then  the  danger 
forcKC-en  by  the  authorities  of  the  Catholic  University  will  at 
once  arise.  Tlio  greater  cheapness  of  the  local  seminary  will 
weigh  with  lathers,  the  absence  of  the  temptations  which 
attach  to  a  large  city  will  weigh  with  mothers,  and  the  result 
will  bo  that  many  Btudenta  will  take  their  dogroo  without 
liuving  had  any  Univ(;rHity  training  whatever.  So  far  as  they 
arc  conoerned,  the  University  will  bo  a  simple  Examining  Board; 
its  profesKions  of  being  !i  teaching  University  will  liavo  no  mean- 
ing ffirthcin.  Tlieefl'i-ct  ol'tliiH  on  the[)roHpect8of  Roman  ("atholic 
Btudenta  is  very  well  stated  in  the  i.elilion  of  the  Catholic 


University.  Trinity  College,  "  in  consequence  of  its  riches 
"  and  of  the  eminence  of  its  professors,  would  always  draw 
"  to  itself  a  very  large  number  of  students,  would  inevitably 
"  produce  first-rate  scholars,  and  would  thus  monopolize 
"  the  professorships  of  the  Dublin  University  ;  while  the 
"  Catholics  educated  in  provincial  seminaries  could  never  hope 
"  to  attain  to  a  degree  of  scholarship  which  would  enable 
"  them  to  compete  successfully  with  the  students  of  Trinity 
"  for  University  chairs."  The  true  policy  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  authorities,  if  they  really  Avish  to  see  Roman  Catholic 
students  holding  their  own  against  Protestants,  is  to  reinforce 
by  every  possible  means  the  teaching  strength  and  collegiate 
residential  facilities  of  their  institution  in  Dublin.  In  the 
absence  of  endowments  the  only  means  of  doing  this  is  to 
increase  the  number  of  students.  Many  students  imply  many 
lees,  and  with  the  money  derived  from  this  source  the  best 
Roman  Catholic  scholarship  can  be  obtained  from  all  quarters 
until  such  time  as  the  College  is  able  to  recruit  its  staff  fi-om 
the  men  it  has  itself  trained. 

The  multiplication  of  affiliated  colleges  in  various  parts  of 
Ireland  would  lead  to  one  of  two  consequences.  Either  the 
authorities  of  the  University  would  maintain  a  high  standard 
of  examination — in  which  case  an  unduly  large  percentage  of 
Roman  Catholic  students  would  be  plucked ;  or  the  fore- 
bodings of  Trinity  College  Avould  be  justified,  and  the 
standard  would  be  accommodated  to  the  level  of  the  more 
backward  colleges — in  Avhich  case  a  very  large  percentage  of 
Roman  Catholic  graduates  would  fail  to  obtain  fellowships. 
But  whether  the  Roman  Catholic  authorities  do  or  do  not 
recognize  their  true  interests  in  the  matter,  it  is  the  business 
of  the  Government  and  of  Parliament  to  frame  the  new 
University  on  such  a  model  as  will  bring  the  largest  possible 
number  of  the  classes  now  excluded  from  University  training 
within  the  range  of  its  influence.  There  is  no  objection  to 
unattached  students,  provided  that  they  are  compelled  to 
reside  in  Dublin.  A  large  college  can  alwaj's  hold  out 
advantages  in  the  way  of  teaching  which  only  poverty 
would  induce  a  young  man  to  forego.  It  is  possible  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  may'  favour  the  scheme  of 
scattered  colleges  as  tending  to  give  Roman  Catholics  a 
larger  representation  on  the  University  Council.  But  on  a 
matter  of  this  kind  the  working  members  of  the  Catholic 
University  have  a  paramount  right  to  be  listened  to.  The 
reasonable  claims  of  collegiate  representation  might  be  recog- 
nized by  a  provision  that,  after  the  first  fifty,  the  number  of 
members  sent  to  the  Council  should  be  one  for  every  hundred 
students.  Learning  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  influence  of 
a  great  college  with  hundreds  of  undergraduates  and  a  large 
and  energetic  body  of  tutors.  Such  an  institution  as  this  may 
safely  be  given  its  proportionate  weight  in  the  management  of 
the  University.  But  learning  has  much  to  fear  I'rom  the 
influence  of  many  sleepy  little  colleges  scattered  over  the 
entire  country,  and  each  virtually  under  the  control  of  the 
local  ecclesiastical  authority.  These  institutions  have  their 
place  in  an  educational  system,  but  it  is  not  as  colleges  in  a 
University.  They  should  rank  as  "  First  Grade  Schools,"  of 
the  class  of  which  the  Edinburgh  High  School  and  the  City 
of  London  School  may  be  taken  as  specimens,  and  their  busi- 
ness should  be  to  feed  the  colleges  at  Dublin.  The  same 
position  would  be  held  by  the  existing  Queen's  Colleges. 
So  much  of  their  income  as  is  required  to  found  a  new 
Queen's  College  at  Dublin  would  of  course  be  withdrawn 
from  them,  but  the  remainder  would  enable  them  to  do  good 
work  as  schools.  In  this  way  there  would  be  no  need  to  wind 
up  the  Galway  College,  it  would  take  its  natural  place  as 
the  Western  feeder  of  the  Queen's  College  at  Dublin.^  As 
part  of  a  University  it  has  been  a  iiiilure ;  but  that  is  no 
argument  against  its  success  in  the  humbler  shape  of  a  High 
School.  There  is  a  call  probably  in  the  region  west  of  the 
Shannon  for  a  good  school ;  there  is  uo  call  for  a  disjointed 
fragment  of  a  University. 

The  6th  sub-section  of  the  25th  Clause  is  likely  to  provoka 
a  good  deal  of  criticism.  It  appears  to  us  that,  in  the  natural 
sense  of  the  words,  and  anywhere  out  of  Ireland,  it  is  perfectly 
defensible  ;  although  it  must  not  bo  ibrgotten  that  Cardinal 
Cui.LKN  has  been  suspected  of  a  leaning  to  the  Ptolcnuiic 
system.  It  provides  that  no  disipialification  shall  attach  to  any 
candidate  in  any  examination  by  reason  of  his  adopting  in  any 
branch  of  learning  any  particular  theory  in  preference  to  any 
other  roceivetl  tlicory.  As  a  ilirection  to  competent  examiners 
this  clause  can  hardly  do  any  mischief.  It  would  not,  as  we 
understaml  it,  ])revent  their  exacting  from  the  candidate  a 
display  of  knowledge  and  ability  projiortionato  to  the  impro- 
bability of  the  thesis  which  ho  sot  himself  to  establish.  It 
has  boon  asked  by  u  contemiiorary  whether  the  youth  who 
takes  up  the   first  chapter  ol'  r.LAt'Usi'o.Nic's  CoiiiiiieiUariea 
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13  to  get  as  many  marks  as  lie  who  has  completely  mastered 
the  difficult  analysis  of  Bentiiaji  and  Austin?  But  the 
clause  does  not  say  that  no  disqualification  shall  attach 
to  a  candidate  by  reason  of  his  ignorance  of  any 
received  theory.  It  says  that  no  disqualification  shall  attach 
to  him  by  reason  of  his  adopting  any  other  theory  in  prefer- 
ence to  it.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  candidate  might  present 
himself  for  examination  in  jurisprudence  who,  while  showing 
that  he  had  completel}'  mastered  the  difficult  analysis  of 
Bextham  and  Austin,  should  yet  give  ingenious  reasons  for 
rejecting  it  in  favour  of  some  other  analysis.  To  a  case  of 
this  sort  the  25th  Clause  would  apply;  but  even  without 
such  a  clause  the  examiners,  we  think,  would  not  be  justified  in 
refusing  him  honours.  They  might  think  him  eccentric,  but 
eccentricity  and  originality  are  sometimes  too  near  akin  to 
make  it  desirable  that  a  University  should  be  extreme  to 
condemn  departures  from  the  beaten  track  when  the  course  of 
the  examination  has  shown  that  this  departure  is  not  due  to  mere 
ignorance  where  the  beaten  track  lies.  The  youth  who  simply 
*■  takes  up"  the  first  chapter  of  Blackstone  cannot  be  said 
to  adopt  a  theory  in  preference  to  Bentham  and  Austin's  theory. 
The  very  words  "  adopt  in  preference  tc  any  other  received 
"  theory  "  imply  that  the  received  theory  has  been  mastered  and 
compared  with  the  one  preferred ;  and  the  exhibition  of  the 
process  by  which  this  preference  has  been  arrived  at  will  give 
a  competent  examiner  ample  opportunity  of  ascertaining  what 
place  in  the  class-list  the  candidate  deserves.  To  take  another 
example  irom  the  same  "  branch  of  learning,"  a  candidate  who 
maintained  that,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  international  law,  might  be  said  to  adopt  a  particular 
theory  in  prelerence  to  a  received  theory.  If  his  examination 
showed  that  this  preference  was  merely  a  plea  to  cover 
ignorance  of  the  received  theory,  he  would  deserve  to  be 
plucked  ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  25  th  Clause  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  his  getting  his  deserts,  inasmuch  as  he  would  be  plucked 
by  reason  of  his  ignorance  of  the  received  theory,  not  by  reason 
of  his  adopting  another  in  preference  to  it.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  candidate  had,  as  he  very  well  might  have,  weighty 
reasons  to  urge  against  the  application  of  the  term  "  law  "  to 
the  principles  which  regulate  the  mutual  intercourse  of  nations, 
he  would  have  as  good  a  title  to  University  distinction  as  a 
maintainer  of  the  received  theory.  Looked  at  in  this  way, 
this  sub-section  becomes  a  mere  embodiment  of  the  rules  by 
which  University  examiners  are  ordinarily  governed.  If  its 
terms  can  be  construed  in  any  other  sense,  that  is  plainly  a 
reason  for  modifying  them  ;  though,  had  they  not  already  been 
the  subject  of  a  different  interpretation,  we  should  hardly  have 
thought  a  change  necessary. 


THE  AEMY  ESTIMATES. 


MR.  CARDWELL'S  statement  in  moving  the  Army 
Estimates  was  in  the  main  satisfactory  to  the  profession 
and  the  public.  To  the  latter  the  chief  thing  is  that  we 
should  be  gradually  getting  a  better  article  for  our  money,  and 
of  course,  if  possible,  at  a  cheaper  rate.  The  excellence  of  the 
article  is  the  essential  thing,  lor  no  economies  can  make  the 
British  army  anything  but  a  very  costly  force  ;  and  as  we 
must  pay  a  great  many  millions  for  it,  it  is  not  so  much  an 
object  to  pay  one  million  or  two  less  as  to  get  an  army  on 
wliich  we  can  really  rely.  Still  all  possible  reduction  of 
milit-iry  expenditure  that  can  be  prudently  made  is  good  not 
only  because  it  relieves  the  taxpayers,  but  because  it  makes 
officers  and  men  more  efficient  and  bu.sinesslike  to  know  that 
they  belong  to  a  body  on  which  money  is  not  being  fooled 
away.  It  is,  therel'ore,  satisfactory  that  Mr.  Cardwell  can 
show  that  in  the  last  two  years  the  reduction  of  expen- 
diture amounts  to  a  million'  and  a  half,  and,  would  have 
almost  touched  two  "iniilions  had  not  the  recent  general 
rise  in  p^rices  caused  a  necessary  extra  outlay  of  more  than 
400,000^.  We  are,  indeed,  still  spending  a  million  and  a 
quarter  beyond  the  standard  of  the  very  lowest  year  of  all 
since  the  Crimean  war ;  but  half  a  million  of  this  excess  is 
iiccounted  for  by  increased  prices  and  pay,  and  more  than 
the  three-quarters  of  the  rest  has  been  expended  on  the  more 
highly  trained  and  costly  services — the  Artillery,  Engineers 
and  licserve.  But  this  is  not  all.  We  have  now  8,000  men 
more  than  we  had  belore  1870,  when  an  addition  of  20,000 
v.-as  suddenly  made  to  the  array  in  consequence  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  French  and  German  war.  The  re- 
mainder of  this  additional  20,000  have  been  dispensed  with 
in  one  way  or  another,  but  wo  still  keep  8,000  more 
men  than  we  had,  and  this  augmentation  has  been 
applied    to   strengthening  the    Artillery,    the  Engineers, 


the  Cavalry,  and  other  special  branches  of  the  service.  Wc 

are  not  spending  much  more  money  than  we  did,  apart  from 
the  commutation  of  purchase,  and  the  erection  of  buildings, 
which  are  special  and  temporary  cause  of  outlay  ;  and  we  have 
not  any  great  addition  to  our  forces ;  but  what  addition  in 
outlay  and  in  numbers  we  are  making  is  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  strengthening  those  branches  of  the  army,  and 
especially  the  scientific  branches  and  branches  connected  with 
the  organization  of  the  army,  such  as  the  Army  Service 
Corps  and  the  Army  Hospital  Corps,  the  weakness  of  which 
made  the  whole  machinery  of  the  army  defective.  Fourteen 
millions  and  a  half  is  what  we  have  to  spend  this  year  on  the 
army,  and  for  this  we  get,  in  round  numbers,  125,000  regular 
troops,  of  whom  80,000  are  in  the  British  Isles,  145,000 
Militia  and  Yeomanry,  160,000  Volunteers,  and  35,000 
Reserve.  Our  army  thus  reaches  on  paper  the  respectable 
figure  of  460,000  men.  But  the  value  of  an  army  is  little 
to  be  gathered  from  such  figures.  It  is  of  much  more 
interest  to  learn  that  the  Militia  is  being  better  trained, 
and  for  a  longer  time ;  that  a  higher  class  of  men  are 
eager  to  hold  posts  of  command  in  it ;  and  perhaps  we  may  add 
that,  as  Mr.  Cardwell  informs  us,  the  Militi^imen  attracted 
the  admiring  gaze  of  the  highest  foreign  critics  at  the  autumn 
manoeuvres.  The  numbers  of  the  Volunteers  exhibit  some 
decrease,  which  is  no  bad  thing,  for  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  efficiency,  and  if  the  force  is  to  be  of  real  use,  it  must  be 
weeded  of  inefficient  members.  An  attempt  was  made  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  in  a  very  half-hearted  way,  to 
reduce  the  regular  force  by  10,000  men.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  125,000  is  by  no  means  a  large  regular  force  for  England, 
considering  the  number  of  duties  the  regular  army  has  to 
perform  abroad ;  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  that  it  is 
on  the  co-operation  and  instruction  affiarded  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  regular  troops  that,  according  to  the  system  now 
gradually  coming  into  play,  the  practical  value  of  the  quarter 
of  a  million  of  our  civilian  soldiers  is  to  be  based. 

"  The  army,"  said  Mr.  Cardwell,  quoting  Pitt,  "  must  be 
"  the  rallying  point.    The  army  must  furnish  example  and 
"  afford  instruction."    This  is  the  principle  of  the  new  army 
organization  shadowed  forth  by  Mr.  Cardwell  last  year,  and 
already  so  far  carried  out  that  this  day  the  whole  scheme  is  to 
come  into  operation.    There  are  to  be  in  England  fifty  in- 
fantry districts,  in  Scotland  eight,  and  in  Ireland  eight.  Of 
Artillery  districts,  there  are  to  be  eight  in  England,  two  in 
Scotland,  and  two  in  Ireland ;  and  there  will  be  two  cavalry 
districts.    The  composition  of  the  brigade  of  an  infantry  dis- 
trict will  be,  as  a  rule,  two  line  battalions,  one  of  which  will 
be  abroad,  numbering  520  men  in  each  battalion;  two 
Militia  battalions,  a  brigade  depot,  a  Rifle  Volunteer  Corps, 
and  the  infantry  of  the  Army  Reserve.    The  linked  battalions 
are  to  be  drawn  together  as  closely  as  possible,  so  as  to  give 
gEeat  facilities  to  officers  who  wish  to  come  home  from  India 
without  breaking  their  connexion  with  their  corps.  The 
colonel  in  command  of  a  district  will  have  charge  of  the 
training  of  recruits,  both  for  the  Line  and  the  Militia ;  the 
training  of  the  Militia  and  Volunteers ;  the  registry,  payment, 
and  training  of  the  Reserve ;  and  will  supervise  inspections, 
recruiting,  the  care  of  the  arms  and  stores,  and  military  instruc- 
tion.   He  will  be  invested  with  the  command  of  all  the 
regular,  auxiliary,  and  reserve  forces.    He  will  direct  as  he 
may  think  fit  the  employment  of  all  officers,  and  supply  the 
commanders  of  auxiliary  troops  with  the  staff"  necessary  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  corps  while  they  are  not  under 
training  or  instruction.     He  will  be   able,  on  receiving 
orders,  to  assemble  with  all  their  personal  equipment  all  the 
forces  under  his  command ;  and  every  general  officer  command- 
ing a  group  of  these  districts  will  be  able,  on  receiving 
orders  irom  headquarters,  to  assemble  not  only  with  their 
personal  equipment,  but  with  their  camp  equipment,  all  the 
forces  under  the  general  officer's  command,  without  having 
recourse  to  headquarters  in  London.    There  will  thus  be  in 
England  a  number  of  localized  little  armies  each  complete  in 
itself,  and  able  to  act  at  the  shortest  possible  notice.    This  is 
substantially  the  system  which  enabled  Prussia  to  outstrip 
France  so  signally  in  their  great  contest  for  time  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  of  1870.     Another  hint  has  been 
taken  from  German  experience  which  will  be  of  great  value. 
There  is  to  be  an  official  whose  position  is  to  resemble  in 
some  measure  that  of  the  German  Chief  of  the  Staff,  an 
officer  whose  business  it  will  be  to  collect  every  possible 
kind  of  intelligence  that  could  be  useful  to  those  direct- 
ing military  operations  in  any  part  of  the  world  where 
England   is  likely  to  have   work   to   do.    It  is  by  the 
existence   of  something   of   tliis  sort   on   a   small  scale 
that    tlie    Canadian    authorities   owed    the    rapidity  of 
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action  by  which  they  soon  put  down  the  Fenian  raiders, 
Mr.  Cardwell's  conception  of  the  duties  of  this  Intelligence 
Department  are  almost  poetically  large.  "  Whatever,"  he 
said,  "  the  matter  may  be  as  to  which  the  Commander-in- 
"  Chief  or  the  Executive  Government  reqiaires  information, 
"  the  Intelligence  Department  is  to  furnish  the  necessary  in- 
"  formation  upon  it  at  any  '  moment."  It  is  strange,  after 
hearing  of  the  scope  of  this  machinery  of  omniscience,  to 
learn  that  it  is  only  to  cost  the  country  i,20oZ.  a  year.  Much 
of  the  information  exists  or  is  already  being  accumulated 
through  different  channels,  and  the  1,200?.  a  year  is  to  be  the 
salary  of  a  new  officer,  who  is  to  put  together  and  harmonize 
what  is  now  scattered  and  unconnected.  If  he  is  in  the  least 
worthy  of  his  place,  he  will  be  the  cheapest  bargain  England 
has  had  for  a  long  time.  But  Mr.  Cardwell  is  probably  right 
in  making  a  modest  beginning.  The  utility  and  the 
labours  of  the  Department  will  keep  constantly  grow- 
ing, and  if  we  spent  on  it  ten  times  the  amount  now  pro- 
posed, we  should  be  spending  money  well. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  enough  good  officers  in  every 
branch,  or  enough  men  in  the  auxiliary  forces;  but  the  strength 
and  value  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  regular  army  is  the  key  of 
the  strength  and  value  of  the  whole  force,  and  there  are  some 
causesfor  anxiety  on  this  head.  Do  we  get  enough  men?  are  they 
fit  for  their  work  ?  and  can  we  keep  them  when  we  have  got 
them  ?  Mr.  Cardwell  stated  in  the  most  positive  terms  that 
the  reports  he  has  received  shoAV  that  the  commanding  officers  in 
almost  all  cases  approved  of  the  recruits  sent  them  ;  and  this 
is  very  satisfactory,  considering  the  circumstantial  accounts  of 
the  enlistment  of  troops  of  weak  weedy  boys  that  have  been 
circulated  on  apparently  good  authority.  As  to  the  numbers, 
we  want  23,000  recruits  a  year.  We  had  more  than  this 
number  in  1870;  we  had  the  full  complement  in  1871  ;  but 
last  year  the  number  fell  off  sadly ;  the  recruits  declined  to 
somewhat  over  1 7,000,  and  the  additions  to  the  army  fell  short 
of  its  losses  by  casualties  to  the  extent  of  nearly  1,500 
men.  But  then,  in  the  first  place,  last  year,  with  its  high 
prices  and  large  and  sudden  demands  for  labour,  was  an 
exceptional  year ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  recruiting  went 
on  very  briskly  at  the  close  of  last  year,  and  last 
month  we  obtained  a  larger  number  than  has  been  obtained 
in  any  month  since  March  1871.  The  recruits  for  January 
were  almost  exactly  2,000 ;  so  that  there  seems  to  be  little 
reason  for  apprehending  that  we  cannot  on  the  average  get  the 
23,000  we  require  for  the  year.  But  then  comes  the  third 
question,  to  which  the  answer  is  far  from  satisfiictory.  Can 
we  keep  the  men  when  we  have  got  them  ?  The  plain  fact  is 
that  we  lose  a  very  great  number  by  desertion.  In  1872  the 
desertions  were  5,861  ;  but  the  number  who  rejoined  was 
1,855,  leaving  a  balance  of  4,006.  Fortunately  for  Mr.  Card- 
well,  some  authority,  whose  name  he  did  not  give,  had  stated 
the  number  to  be  8,000,  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  make  the 
best  of  a  bad  job,  by  showing  that  it  was  not  so  bad  as 
had  been  represented.  Still  he  did  not  attempt  to  dis- 
guise that  the  desertion  of  4,000  men  was  a  very  serious 
matter.  It  is  true  that  in  one  respect  desertions  have 
much  diminished.  There  are  much  fewer  desertions 
than  there  used  to  be  of  recruits  after  enlistment  and  before 
joining  the  regiment.  Nowadays,  if  recruits  agree  to  join  a 
regiment,  they,  as  a  rule,  join  it;  but  then,  if  they  do  not  like 
it  when  they  have  joined  it,  they  simply  walk  away.  Mr. 
Cardwell  attempted  to  account  in  part  for  the  largo 
number  of  deserters  last  year  by  two  temporary  and 
accidental  causes.  These  were  the  temptation  of  the 
high  prices  which  deserters  could  command  in  the  labour 
market,  and  the  reaction  alter  tho  fever  of  military  excitement 
which  was  raised  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Frencli  and  German 
war.  But  he  did  not  pretend  to  say  that  these  were  the  only 
causes.  Some  men  there  will  always  bo  who  hate  a  soldier's 
life  when  thoy  come  to  sec  what  it  really  means,  and  nothing 
but  the  fear  of  severe  penalties  will  keei)  such  men  in  the 
army.  But  there  is  a  large  class  who  become  discontented 
with  the  service  for  reasons  the  removal  of  which  they  think, 
or  fancy,  would  rijnovc  their  discontent.  They  have  little 
disappointments  which  they  magnify  into  grievances.  Ke- 
incdioH  for  such  grievances  must  be  applied  with  a  very  sparing 
hand,  or  our  army  will  soon  cost  us  double  what  it  docs  now. 
liut  where  it  is  possible  to  satisfy  soldiers  in  an  easy  and 
comparatively  cheap  way  it  is  always  wise  to  do  so.  Mr. 
Cakdwj.ll  thinks  lie  has  found  one  mode  of  gratifying 
tlio  private  soldier  which  will  not  involve  tlio  comitry 
in  any  great  outlay.  At  present  ho  never  exactly 
knows  what  his  pay  is  to  be.  JIu  gets  a  penny  for  this  and 
u  j)enriy  for  that,  and  then  a  penny  is  8t()pp(;d  under  one  head 
and  a  penny  under  another  head.    Mr.  Cauuwell  propoaoB 


that  every  man  shall  get  a  clear  shilling  a  day,  which  is 

something  intelligible,  and  definite  to  think  of,  and  this,  it 
seems,  will  give  him  about  a  halfpenny  more  on  the  average 
than  he  gets  now.  The  cost  to  the  country  will  be  1  io,oooi. 
a  year,  half  of  which  sum  only  comes  into  this  year's 
Estimates,  as  the  change  is  not  to  commence  till  Oc- 
tober. But,  although  a  simple  and  unobjectionable 
change  of  this  sort  may  do  something  towards  allaying 
discontent,  it  cannot  very  much  check  desertion.  Men  desert 
now  because  they  find  they  can  desert  with  impunity.  Up 
to  1 87 1  deserters  were  branded  when  convicted,  and  it  was 
insisted  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  it  was  the  removal  of 
this  dreaded  penalty  that  had  made  desertion  seem  so  little 
formidable  a  step.  It  is  easy  to  give  up  branding,  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  return  to  it ;  but  in  some  shape  or  other  the 
penal  consequences  of  desertion  ought  to  be  brought  home  to 
the  soldier's  mind  much  more  forcibly  than  they  are  now. 


THE  RIGHT  CENTRE  AND  THE  LEFT, 

THE  submission  of  the  Committee  of  Thirty  is  no  longer 
unintelligible.  The  Right  and  the  Right  Centre  have 
quarrelled,  and  the  latter,  distrusting  their  power  of  standing 
alone,  have  made  haste  to  reconcile  themselves  to  M.  Thiers. 
If  the  schism  had  hajapened  a  little  sooner,  they  would  pro- 
bably have  abandoned  the  idea  of  surrounding  his  appearances 
in  the  Chamber  with  inconvenient  formalities.  As,  however, 
M.  Thiers  had  already  accepted  a  compromise  upon  this 
point,  thej'  were  only  called  upon  to  abandon  their  opposition 
to  the  constitutional  legislation  suggested  by  JM.  DuFAfKE. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  quarrel  with  the  Right  was 
caused,  or  at  all  events  was  brought  to  a  head,  by  the  Count 
of  Chambord's  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Orleans.  The  Right 
Centre  are  sincerely,  if  languidly,  anxious  for  a  Restoration,  but 
it  must  be  a  Restoration  upon  conditions.  If  the  Count 
of  Paris  had  been  the  head  of  his  house,  they  would 
have  worked  heartily  to  set  him  on  the  throne.  But 
to  do  the  same  service  for  the  Count  of  Chambord 
might  only  commit  them  to  a  second  revolution  of  July. 
With  the  Right  Centre  loyalty  is  merely  an  attachment  to 
a  particular  form  of  government,  and  a  Restoration  which 
did  not  give  them  that  form  of  government  would  dis- 
appoint all  their  aspirations.  For  this  reason  they  have  all 
along  thought  it  necessary  to  obtain  some  assurance  from 
the  Count  of  Chambord  as  to  the  spirit  in  which  he  means 
to  govern  in  the  event  of  his  becoming  King.  The  Count 
of  Chambord  has  been  willing  enough  to  give  assui-ances, 
but  they  have  invariably  been  of  the  wrong  kind.  In  this 
respect  his  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  is  of  a  place 
with  his  former  manifestoes.  He  will  make  no  sacrifices 
and  submit  to  no  conditions.  He  intends  to  retain  his  fiag, 
and  all  that  his  flag  sj'rabolizes.  His  only  idea  of  a  fusion 
is  an  unquestioning  submission  of  the  Orleanists  to  the  here- 
ditary principle,  and  to  him  as  its  representative.  But  he  is 
careful  not  to  betray  any  undignified  desire  to  bring  this  about. 
He  is  glad  indeed  that  his  cousins  attended  the  mass  of 
Expiation  on  the  21st  of  January;  but  he  is  glad  for  their 
sakes,  not  for  his  own.  It  was  good  for  their  souls'  health 
that  they  should  oi^en  their  hearts  to  the  noble  lessons,  and 
generous  inspirations  inseparable  from  such  a  spot.  For  him- 
self, he  looks  for  no  help  except  from  God  ;  and  if  the  trial 
seems  sometimes  too  hard,  a  glance  at  the  prisoner  of  the 
Vatican  is  enough  to  give  him  endurance  and  hope.  The 
letter  is  not  without  a  certain  obstinate  dignity,  but  it  clearly 
postpones  all  thought  of  a  iiision  until  alter  the  Count  of 
Ciiami;oud's  death.  The  position  into  which  the  Right  Centre 
are  thrown  by  this  discovery  is  extremely  embarrassing.  They 
caimot  at  this  time  of  day  consent  to  become  Legitimists.  If 
the  Covmt  ol'.  Chamboud  had  a  son,  they  might  declare  them- 
selves Republicans,  since  the  chances  of  the  Count  of  Paris 
would  then  be  almost  hopeless.  But  with  tho  Count  of  Paris 
as  next  heir,  even  in  the  view  of  the  most  fimatical  adherent 
of  the  elder  branch,  they  do  not  like  to  debar  themselves  from 
hereafter  taking  advantage  of  the  reunion  of  tlic  monarchical 
party.  The  result  of  all  this  is,  that  thoy  simply  hold  on  by 
M.  TiiiEits.  Amid  tho  phantom  Governments  that  flit  bclbro 
their  imagination,  he  is  the  one  reality.  They  have  no  love 
for  him  ;  in  their  hearts  perhaps  thoy  think  him  a  renegade  ; 
but  there  is  a  provisional  flavour  about  his  administration 
which  soothes  their  consciences  and  their  feelings. 

This  conversion  of  tho  Right  Centre  has  had  a  very  dis- 
turbing influence  on  tho  groujung  of  parties  in  the  Assembly. 
The  Left  had  almost  made  up  their  mind  to  sujjport  J\I. 
TiiiEKs's  pioposals  if  thoy  had  been  brought  forward  m  oppo- 
sition to  tho  Report  of  the  Committee,    If  their  consti- 
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tuents  found  fault  with  tliem  for  so  doing,  they  probably 
calculated  that  it  would  be  a  sufficient  deleuce  that  they  had 
voted  against  the  Thirty.  Nor  is  this  view  as  luireasonable 
as  it  may  at  first  appear.  It  does  make  a  difference  whether 
the  legislation  which  M.  Thiet.s  wishes  to  iindertake  is 
entered  upon  in  alliance  with  the  Left  or  in  alliance  with 
the  Centres.  The  titles  and  objects  of  the  Bills  to  be  intro- 
duced would  be  the  same  in  both  cases,  but  the  details 
would  probably  be  a  good  deal  more  conservative  in  the 
latter  case  than  in  the  former.  If  the  Committee  had 
stood  by  their  first  draught  of  the  Duke  of  Brogue's 
Eeport,  the  situation  would  have  been  this  : — The  Thirty 
would  have  been  trying  to  stave  off  constitutional  legislation 
in  order  to  prevent  the  Assembly  from  giving  any  further 
recognition  to  the  EepubUc.  The  Left  might  not  have  alto- 
gether liked  the  particular  recognition  which  JM.  Thiers  sought 
to  extract  from  the  Assembly ;  but  they  might  have  argued 
that  any  recognition  extorted  from  an  unwilling  Chamber 
would  be  better  than  none.  Now  that  the  Committee  have 
adopted  the  Duke  of  Brogue's  Report  in  its  revised  form  the 
situation  is  this  : — The  Tliirty,  finding  it  impossible  to  effect 
a  restoration,  are  seeking  to  organize  the  Eepublic  after  their 
own  fashion  as  the  next  best  thing  to  a  Kestoration.  If  the 
genuine  Eepublican  would  have  voted  for  organization  because 
the  Monarchists  were  opposed  to  it,  ought  he  not  to  vote 
against  organization  now  that  the  Monarchists  have  come 
round  to  its  support  ?  To  this  question  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  opposite  answers  may  honestly  be  given.  M.  Thiers  is 
now  acting  in  union  with  the  Eight  Centre,  including  the 
section  of  the  Monarchists  from  which  alone  the  Ee- 
public has  any  real  danger  to  fear.  If  the  Left  range 
themselves  on  his  side,  they  must  consent  to  the  arrangement 
they  originally  opposed — the  constitution  of  the  Eepublic 
by  an  anti-Eepublican  Assembly.  When  once  the  Govern- 
ment has  begun  this  operation,  it  will  find  it  very  much 
easier  to  pursue  it  in  alliance  with  the  Conservatives  than  in 
alliance  with  the  Eepublicans.  M.  Thiers  ought  not  to  be 
subjected  to  temptation.  It  is  one  thing  to  let  him  carry  on 
the  Government ;  that  is  a  hand  to  mouth  affair,  and  pledges 
the  cotmtry  to  nothing.  It  is  another  thing  to  leave  the 
framing  of  a  Eepublican  Constitution  in  his  hands,  because 
that  is  a  work  which,  if  it  is  badly  done,  may  not  admit  of  being 
undone  by  anything  short  of  a  revolution.  The  proper  course 
to  take  is  to  prolong  M.  Thiers's  existing  powers,  but  not 
<lirectly  or  indirectly  to  invest  him  with  any  new  ones. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that  the  only  change  which 
has  come  over  the  face  of  affairs  is  a  change  brought  about 
by  the  disruption  of  the  monarchical  coalition.  For  nearly 
three  months  the  minority  in  the  Committee  waged  a  hopeless 
war  against  the  majority.  They  sought  to  gain  acceptance 
for  the  pohcy  proclaimed  in  the  President's  Message.  That 
policy  involved  the  recognition  of  the  Eepublic,  and  for 
this  reason  it  had  been  welcomed  by  the  whole  Eepublican 
party.  At  the  last  moment,  when  it  seemed  impossible  to 
make  any  impression  on  the  compact  mass  of  Eight,  Extreme 
Right,  and  Right  Centre,  the  alliance  was  broken  up  by  an 
accident,  and  the  Eight  Centre  deserted  to  the  minority,  and 
accepted  the  policy  of  the  Message.  M.  Thiers  is  now  in  a 
position  to  carry  out  the  intentions  which,  when  they  were 
first  announced,  gained  so  much  favotu-  from  the  Left.  The 
Left  are  now  asked  to  oppose  the  policy  which,  three  months' 
ago,  they  supported  for  no  other  reason  than  because  a  por- 
tion of  the  Eight  have  been  compelled  by  circumstances  to 
abandon  their  opposition  to  it.  Lest  they  should  be  found 
in  the  same  lobby  with  their  adversaries,  they  are  advised 
to  reject  an  admirable  opportunity  of  rendering  the  monarch- 
ical party  powerless.  If  once  the  Orleanists  come  to 
reckon  themselves  among  the  habitual  supporters  of  the 
Government  a  constantly  widening  gulf  will  be  created  between 
them  and  the  Legitimists.  So  long  as  this  gulf  exists,  a 
Kestoration  is  a  merely  imaginary  danger.  But  if  the  Left 
prevent  it  from  being  formed,  a  Eestoration  may  at  any 
moment  become  a  perfectly  real  danger.  The  death  of  the 
Count  of  Chameord  would  at  once  remove  the  cause  which 
now  separates  the  Eight  Centre  from  the  Eight,  and  give  them 
both  a  common  object  for  which  to  work.  If  the  Eight 
Centre  are  now  welcomed  as  auxiliaries  in  the  consolidation 
of  the  Republic,  a  double  bulwark  will  be  set  up  against  this 
possibility.  The  Eepublic  will  have  been  established,  and 
will  have  had  time  to  gain  the  strength  that  comes  from  recog- 
nized poasession,  and  the  enemies  of  the  Eepublic  will  have 
grown  accustomed  to  act  in  opposition  to  one  another,  instead 
of  in  concert.  The  result  of  the  debate  which  began  on 
Thursday  will  probably  turn  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
Moderate  Left  ia  influenced  by  this  reasoning. 


THE  CHANCELLOR'S  BILL. 

WE  explained  last  week  what  seemed  to  us  the  pervading 
error  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  Bill,  and  we  do 
not  propose  to  add  much  to  our  comments  on  what 
may  be  called  the  principle  of  the  measure  beyond  a  few 
words  of  needful  explanation.  We  have  heard  no  answers 
suggested  to  any  of  our  criticisms  except  those  two — first, 
that  it  is  impracticable  to  pass  a  Bill  providing  for  a  real 
fusion  of  Law  and  Equity,  and  that  we  ought  therefore  to  be 
content  with  the  mockery  of  a  fusion  which  the  Bill  offers ; 
secondly,  that  "  concessions  to  sentiment  "  which  will  tide  us 
over  a  transition  period  are  not  in  themselves  objectionable. 
Our  re-ply  is  very  simple.  It  is  not  impracticable  to  carry  a 
thorough  and  complete  measure.  Whether  such  a  state  of 
things  is  desirable  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  any  Bill  on  the 
subject,  good  or  bad,  real  or  nominal,  on  which  Lord  Sel- 
BORNE  and  Lord  Cairns  are  agreed  can  and  will  be  passed.  In 
the  hands  of  two  men  this  legislative  power  practically  rests  with 
all  its  accompanying  responsibility,  and  a  very  heavy  respon- 
sibility it  is.  If  they  lack  the  courage  to  give  us  the  real  re- 
form which  is  urgently  needed,  they  can  at  least  abstain  from 
making  it  impossible  by  sanctioning  a  merely  nominal  reform, 
associated  as  this  unfortunately  is  with  positive  enactments  of 
the  most  retrograde  character. 

On  the  second  point  no  one,  we  think,  ©ught  to  have  under- 
stood us  as  objecting  to  any  "concessions  to  sentiment" 
which  do  not  involve  a  dereliction  of  principle ;  but  the  con- 
cessions we  complained  of  strike  at  the  root  of  the  principle 
that  Equity  doctrines  are  henceforth  to  override  in  all  Courts 
the  conflicting  doctrines  of  the  Common  Law.  The  plain  fact  is 
that  the  Courts  of  Common  Law  have  inherited  not  only  senti- 
ments, but  juridical  traditions,  of  one  kind,  while  the  Courts  of 
Equity  are  imbued  with  sentiments  and  juridical  traditions  of  a 
very  different  kind.  The  avowed  and  necessary  object  of  any 
measure  for  the  fusion  of  Law  and  Equity  is  the  subordination 
of  the  juridical  traditions  of  Common  Law  to  the  juridical  tra- 
ditions of  Equity  on  all  points  on  which  they  clash.  Thus  much 
is  conceded  by  the  great  Common  Law  champion  himself  To 
do  this  without  wounding  the  sentiments  of  the  Common  Law 
Bench  one  iota  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  effect  the 
desired  fusion  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  every  true  reformer. 
But  sentiments  and  traditions  intertwine  themselves  almost 
inextricably,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  uproot  the  traditions 
which  are  hostile  to  the  principles  of  Equity  without  some 
little  disturbance  of  the  sentiments  associated  with  them. 
It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  great  traditions  of 
Equity,  which  it  is  desired  to  make  universal,  cannot  easily 
be  preserved  intact  if  the  sentiment  of  the  Equity  Courts  is 
flouted  while  all  the  concessions  are  made  to  those  Courts 
whose  failure  to  develop  sound  principles  of  law  is  the  sole 
cause  of  all  the  difficulty.  It  is  in  vain  to  blink  the  truth, 
which  is  admitted  even  by  the  hottest  partisans  of  the  old 
Common  Law  system.  The  Court  of  Chancery  has  accepted 
at  the  hands  of  the  older  tribunals  all  that  is  sound  in  the 
doctrines  which  they  apply.  It  has  rejected  much  that  was 
not  only  unsound  but  barbarous,  and  has  added  a  large  and 
enlightened,  though  not  yet  perfect,  jurisprudence  of  its  own. 
It  is  under  this  law — the  law  of  Equity — that  Englishmen 
live,  and  it  is  to  its  future  growth  that  we  must  look  for  that 
adaptation  of  positive  law  to  social  wants  which  is  the  para- 
mount necessity  of  every  vigorous  and  growing  community. 

We  referred  last  week  to  the  frank  avowal  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  that  the  supremacy  of  Equity  is,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be,  the  guiding  principle  of  our  jurisprudence.  This 
supremacy  may  be  secured  in  either  of  two  ways.  The  better 
way  would  be  to  destroy  the  technical  barrier  between  Courts 
that  administer  Equity  and  Courts  that  administer  Law,  and  to 
strengthen  every  section  of  the  Bench  sufficiently  to  make 
equitable  principles  supreme  in  the  breast  of  each  divisional 
Court,  and  as  soon  as  may  be  (though  the  process  must  needs 
be  slow)  in  the  mind  of  each  individual  judge.  The  inferior 
way  would  be  to  continue  in  practice  the  existing  separation  o£ 
the  Courts,  and  at  the  same  time  to  continue  the  supremacy 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  has  hitherto  been  the  instru- 
ment by  which  alone  Equity  jurisprudence  has  been  created 
and  maintained.  One  of  these  two  things  must  be  done,  if 
Equity  principles  are  not  to  perish,  and  the  vice  of  this  Bill 
is  that  it  does  neither. 

What  we  have  called  the  inferior  way  is  also  the  historical 
way,  though  that  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  now 
give  place  to  a  better.  If  two  ride  on  a  horse,  one 
must  ride  in  front,  and  if  you  have  two  Courts  adminis- 
tering different  laws,  one  must  control  the  other.  So  long  as 
the  systems  are  severed  in  the  sense  of  being  administered 
I  by  different  judges,  so  long  the  Court  which  dispenses  the 
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higher  justice  must  have  the  power  to  withdraw  from  its 
rival  the  decision  of  every  case  in  which  this  higher  justice  is 
invoked,  whether  by  plaintiff  or  defendant,  and  itself  decree 
■what  is  right.  This  privilege  the  early  Chancellors  asserted 
by  issuing  their  writs  of  injunction  to  stay  all  actions 
where  an  equitable  defence  could  be  raised  by  the  defendant. 
At  law  a  trustee  could  expel  from  possession  the  very 
person  on  whose  behalf  he  held.  If  he  attempted  to  do 
so,  the  Court  of  Chancery  stayed  his  proceedings  ;  and,  in  case 
he  disputed  the  fact  of  his  trusteeship,  investigated  the  question 
itself  and  did  justice  between  the  parties.  It  was  only  by 
virtue  of  its  writ  of  injunction  that  this  became  possible,  and 
it  was  the  attempt  of  Coke  and  the  Common  Law  Courts  to 
resist  this  overruling  power  of  transferring  such  a  litigation  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  himself 
characterizes  as  "  an  unseemly  contest "  on  their  part.  Coke 
and  his  colleagues  failed,  the  validity  of  the  writ  of  injunction 
was  grudgingly  but  unreservedly  conceded,  and  so  the  su- 
premacy of  Equity  doctrines  was  established  by  and  through 
the  supremacy  of  the  Chancellor's  Court. 

This  system  has  continued  to  our  day.  It  has  effectually 
preserved  the  purity  and  vigour  of  Equity  jurisprudence  and 
has  made  nearly  all  the  modern  law  under  which  we  live.  A 
great  result  has  been  achieved  by  a  clumsy  and  anomalous 
machinery.  The  common  desire  of  all  reformers  surely  must 
be  primarily  to  preserve  the  results  which  have  been  attained, 
to  keep  the  higher  law  which  has  been  created,  to  encourage 
its  further  development,  and  yet,  if  practicable,  to  substitute  a 
better  machinery  for  the  purpose  than  the  contrivance  of 
setting  up  one  Court  (as  Lord  Westbury  put  it)  to  do  injus- 
tice and  another  Court  to  redress  it  when  done.  The  danger 
is  that  in  tinkering  the  machinery  we  may  sacrifice  the  results 
for  which  all  such  machinery  exists.  Bad  and  clumsy  as  our 
present  system  is,  it  is  better  that  justice  should  be  adminis- 
tered by  a  circuitous  and  unscientific  process  than  that  facile 
injustice  should  be  done  by  the  smoothest  judicial  machinery 
in  the  world.  First  secure  the  purity  of  the  law,  including 
of  course  its  highest  and  latest  development  known  as  Equity  ; 
then  improve  as  much  as  possible  the  process  of  administra- 
tion. The  more  we  study  Lord  Selborne's  Bill,  the  more 
impressed  we  are  with  the  conviction  that  it  is  an  elaborate 
attempt  to  do  just  the  reverse  of  this — to  simplify  procedure 
at  the  expense  of  law,  to  sacrifice  in  short  the  substance  to  the 
shadow. 

Let  us  consider  a  little  more  closely  what  the  Bill  is.  "What 
we  may  call  the  principle  of  the  measure  is  to  keep  the  exist- 
ing Courts  under  their  old  sectional  divisions,  exercisins;  their 
accustomed  special  jurisdictions,  and  cherishing  their  imme- 
morial sentiments  and  traditions,  at  the  same  tnne  giving  to 
the  Courts  of  Law  a  nominal  jurisdiction  over  all  questions  of 
Equity  which  may  crop  up,  and  to  Courts  of  Equity  a 
corresponding  jurisdiction  over  incidental  questions  of  Law. 
This  would  not  really  be  a  very  large  extension  of  jurisdiction. 
Already  the  Courts  of  Law  possess  extensive  powers  of 
administering  Equity,  while  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  still 
wider  authority  over  legal  matters.  In  practice  these  powers 
have  been  grudgingly  and  inelFectually  used  on  both  sides,  for 
reasons  wliich  those  who  have  followed  us  thus  far  will 
readily  comprehend.  By  making  these  powers  a  little  more 
complete,  Loi  d  Selboune  perhaps  hopes  that  he  will  revo- 
lutionize the  spirit  in  which  they  have  been  exercised,  and 
infuse  into  Common  Law  minds  the  ideas  of  Equity,  and  into 
Equity  minds  the  aptitude  for  conducting  viva  voce  examina- 
lions,  and  the  faith  in  juries,  which  they  have  hitherto  been 
so  reluctant  to  acquire.  Successive  doses  of  undesired  juris- 
diction liave  failed  to  drive  out  old  sentiments  and  traditions 
from  either  Bench.  A  larger  bolus,  it  is  imagined,  will  expel 
the  human  nature  which  has  resisted  the  action  of  tlie  smaller 
pills.  And  on  this  vain  hope — this  unphilosophical  imagina- 
tion— Lord  .Selbokni;  seems  willing  to  stake  the  preservation 
of  the  most  refined  jurisprudence  wliich  any  country  can 
boast.  For  if  this  hope  is  disappointed,  as  it  must  bo,  E<iuity, 
aa  a  great  system  of  law,  will  not  only  cease  to  grow,  but 
almost  to  exist.  No  law  can  live  which  is  administered  by 
Courts  out  of  sympathy  with  all  its  higher  doctrines. 

All  those  things  seem  to  us  almost  truisms,  and  yet  they  are 
truths  whicli  the  Chancem.ok'.s  Bill  absoluttly  pets  at  nought. 
And  there  is  more  in  the  Bill  than  tho  mere  negative  and 
destructive  princi[)lc  that  the  severance  of  the  Courts  is  to  be 
perpetuated  and  confirmed  out  of  deierence  to  senlimentjil  con- 
Hidorations.  This  alone  would  be  fatal  ;  but  it  is  aggravated 
by  the  positive  enactments  which  are  threatened. 

Jn  tlie  lirst  place,  tho  general  ruhj  that  each  (Jourt  shall  pre- 
fierve  iti  old  jurisdiction  is  to  be  largely  trenched  upon  in  the 
case  of  thfi  Court  of  Ciiancery.    Tho  Cliancellor's  jurisdiction, 


as  is  pretty  generally  understood,  is  twofold,  one  branch  of  it 
being  strictly  litigious  and  the  other  administrative.  Of  course 
questions  of  disputed  right  often  have  to  be  determined  in 
administrative  suits,  and  a  certain  amount  of  detailed  adminis- 
tration is  sometimes  required  as  incidental  to  a  litigious  suit. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  interlacing,  in  fact,  and  no  very  exact 
line  can  be  drawn  between  litigious  and  administrative  pro- 
ceedings. Still  the  distinction  is  real  enough,  and  it  is  in  the 
litigious  suits  that  the  conflict  between  the  principles  of  Law 
and  Equity  coiamonly  arises.  The  idea  of  the  Bill  is  to  leave 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery  only  so  much  of  its  old  jurisdiction 
as  is  more  or  less  connected  with  administration,  and  to  take 
from  it  nearly  all  its  purely  litigioits  business.  In  other  words, 
the  Court  of  Chancery  is  to  become  a  Court  of  Administra- 
tion, and  in  most  cases  where  a  plaintiff  seeks  equitable 
relief,  and  in  all  cases  where  a  defendant  relies  on  an 
equitable  defence,  the  contention  is  to  be  raised  and  de- 
termined by  one  of  the  old  Common  Law  Courts.  No  on& 
who  has  not  watched  the  fate  of  equitable  pleas  before 
these  tribunals  can  form  any  conception  of  the  extent  ta 
which  the  principles  of  Equity  as  applied  at  Westminster  differ 
from  the  principles  of  Equity  as  applied  in  Lincoln's  Inn. 
Equity  has  been  preserved  hitherto  simply  because  the  Court 
of  Chancery  being  supreme  has  had  power  to  bring  before 
judges  familiar  with  Equity  every  equitable  question  which 
could  arise  in  the  course  of  any  litigation.  If  this  BiU 
passes,  the  only  Court  which  will  be  forbidden  to  adjudicate 
upon  litigious  equitable  contests  will  be  the  one  Court  which 
has  any  experience  or  knowledge  on  the  subject.  This  it  is  im- 
possible to  gainsay,  and  yet  we  can  hardly  expect  our  readers 
to  believe  that  a  proposal  so  monstrous  can  have  been  made  by 
a  lawyer  so  eminent  as  Lord  Selborne.  Nevertheless  the  fact 
remains  that  that  is  the  essence  of  the  Bill. 

We  do  not  forget  that,  after  abolishing  the  writ  of  injunction 
by  which  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
drawing  all  equitable  questions  to  itself,  the  BiU  introduces 
certain  powers  of  staying  proceedings  and  transferring  causes. 
But  the  power  of  staying  proceedings  is  to  be  an  optional 
power  given,  not  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  as  of  old,  but  to 
the  Court  whose  proceedings  are  to  be  stayed,  and,  if  operative 
at  all,  would  be  operative  only  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
Equity  involved  might  be  appreciated  by  a  Court  from  which 
all  Equity  knowledge  will  have  been  carefully  excluded. 
The  power  of  transfer,  too,  which  might  be  supposed  to  be 
some  kind  of  substitute  for  the  old  injunction  is  curiously- 
enough  to  be  put  in  force  on  a  summary  application  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice.  As  these  two  functionaries  will  not  for  any  other 
purpose  be  sitting  together,  it  would  be  almost  as  convenient 
to  authorise  a  summary  application  to  the  Pope,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Emperor  of  China ;  but  from  the  selection  of 
two  judges,  one  of  whom  must,  and  the  other  may,  be  a  Com- 
mon Law  Judge,  it  is  obvious  that  a  transfer  under  this  power 
with  the  object  of  having  an  equitable  question  decided  by 
Equity  Judges,  is  not  at  all  what  is  contemplated  by  this 
evidently  exceptional  provision. 

There  are  other  clauses  of  the  Bill,  all  tending  in  the 
same  direction — the  subordination  of  the  Equity  Courts.  For 
example,  though  the  Courts  are  to  be  kept  separate,  the 
Equity  Judges  are  no  longer  to  determine  their  own  modes  of 
pleading,  practice,  and  procedure.  These  are  to  be  settled  (on 
the  basis  of  rules  scheduled  to  the  Bill)  by  a  majority  of  the 
judges — that  is,  in  effect  by  the  Common  Law  Judges,  who 
outnumber  those  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  the  proportion 
of  three  or  ibur  to  one.  The  successful  improvements  of  1852, 
due  mainly  to  Lord  Westisuuv,  by  which  Chancery  plead- 
ings wore  thrown  into  the  shape  of  a  printed  Bill  and  Answer, 
are  to  be  swept  away  in  favour  of  a  crude  system  of  pleading 
founded  on  the  precedent  of  the  very  simplest  forms  of  action. 
The  useless  initial  writ,  which  was  abolished  by  common 
consent  in  1852,  is  to  be  restored,  and  the  complicated  details 
of  transactions  such  as  those  out  of  which  equitable  righta 
most  commonly  flow  are  to  be  condensed  into  a  statement  of 
particulars  which  would  bo  very  appropriate  as  an  explanation 
ol'  a  tailor's  demand  against  his  customer.  The  economy  of 
money,  labour,  and  judicial  time  which  is  effected  by  having 
a  printed  consecutive  statement  of  tho  fact-q  relied  ou  by  either 
side  (generally  well  and  clearly  told)  exceeds  what  any  one 
could  have  imagined  until  the  e.\periinent  had  been  tried ;  but 
all  this  is  to  bo  sacrificed  in  order  to  import  into  Equity  causes 
a  crude  imitation  of  Common  Law  machinery  under  which  tlie 
real  facts  relied  on  are  never  to  be  disclosed  till  they  are 
picked  out  from  the  witnesses  at  tho  hearing.  Aa  if  to  ex- 
clude the  possibility  of  remedying  such  defects  by  tho  action 
of  tho  Bench,  the  Bill  pruDosuu  to  keep  down  to  the  lowest 
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level  all  influence  wliich  the  Court  of  Chancery  might  other- 
wise exercise.  Tiiat  the  Court,  till  now  supreme,  should  be 
deprived  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  as  its  head,  and  placed  in 
a  subordinate  position  under  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
is  only  a  matter  of  sentiment ;  but  it  is  characteristic 
■enough.  It  is  more  material  that  the  Bill  proposes  to 
perpetuate  the  absurdity  of  leaving  the  weightiest  matters 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  be  determined  by  single  judges, 
while  not  less  than  three  judges  are  to  be  told  otf  to  say 
whether  the  law  has  been  duly  laid  down  in  a  case  of  col- 
lision between  a  cab  and  a  costermonger's  barrow.  In  the  first 
instance  the  sole  jurisdiction  of  the  Chancellor  no  doubt  sug- 
gested the  vesting  of  a  subordinate  jurisdiction  in  single  Vice- 
Chancellors ;  but  now  that  the  Chancellor,  very  rightly,  seldom 
sits  alone,  and  is  about,  if  this  Bill  passes,  altogether  to  separate 
himself  from  the  Court  of  Equity,  there  can  be  no  ground  (un- 
less parsimony  be  a  ground)  for  giving  to  suitors  in  Chancery  a 
tribunal  numerically  weaker  than  those  assigned  to  suitors  at 
Law.  The  elfect  of  the  distinction  will,  however,  be  to  keep 
the  Equity  Judges  always  in  a  helpless  minoritj'-,  with  no 
■choice  but  to  submit  to  the  inappropriate  and  technical  pro- 
cedure in  favour  with  Courts  of  Law,  and  to  sit  silent  and 
powerless,  and  see  the  jurisprudence  which  they  understand 
and  reverence,  but  are  no  longer  to  administer,  gradually 
fedicg  away  under  the  influence  of  alien  traditions 
in  unsympathetic  and  uninstructed  Courts.  We  have 
no  special  admiration  for  the  existing  system  under  which 
•Courts  familiar  with  half  the  law  of  England  are  con- 
trolled by  a  Court  which  recognizes  the  whole ;  but  at  any 
rate  it  is  better  than  to  rest  the  supreme  control  in  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  narrower  code.  The  right  thing  of  course 
would  be  to  have  no  Court  before  or  after  another,  and  to  take 
good  care  that  a  due  element  of  the  broader  and  more  modern 
law  should  balance  in  each  division  the  narrow  and  half  obso- 
lete doctrines  which  have  descended  to  us  from  the  days  of 
TuDOES  and  Plantagenets.  But  if  this  is  too  formidable  a  task 
for  the  Lord  Chancellor,  he  can  at  least  avoid  the  reproach 
■of  transferring  the  best  part  of  our  jurisprudence  from  the 
administration  of  those  who  have  studied  it  to  the  exclusive 
administration  of  those  who  have  not. 


COAL  AND  THE  COLLIERS. 

THE  recent  course  of  events  in  the  South  Wales  iron 
district  illustrates  the  well-known  fact  that  large  bodies 
of  workmen,  like  well-broken  stones  in  a  road,  combine  more 
readily  and  more  firmly  than  a  few  independent  capitalists. 
Oreat  employers,  accustomed  to  judge  for  themselves  and  to 
stand  alone,  are  habitually  disinclined  to  place  themselves 
imder  the  control  of  any  league  or  association,  although  their 
resistance  to  the  demands  of  Trade  Unions  would  be  more 
effeetual  if,  like  their  adversaries,  they  were  willing  to  submit 
to  rigid  discipline.  Mr.  Crawshay  told  the  delegates  of  his 
late  workmen  that,  until  the  occurrence  of  the  present  strike,  the 
South  Wales  irorunasters  had  never  entered  into  any  combina- 
tion ;  and  the  conduct  of  one  of  their  number  seems  to  prove 
that  their  recent  bond  of  union  was  of  the  loosest  character. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Brogdek  would  have  con- 
ceded the  demands  of  the  men  on  behalf  of  the  Company 
which  he  represents,  if  he  had  not  been  fully  at  liberty  to  act, 
€ven  to  the  detriment  of  his  neighbours,  at  his  own  absolute 
discretion.  The  Tondu  colliers  and  iron- workers  may  boast 
of  having  obtained  an  unqualified  victory,  for  the  trivial 
reduction  on  their  wages  of  five  shillings  per  week  for  a 
fortnight  is  to  be  made  good  by  a  rise  on  the  old  wages 
to  the  same  amount  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  quarter. 
When  traders  of  any  description  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  meet  unreasonable  demands  by  a  suspension  of 
th6ir  industry,  it  is  evident  that  any  one  of  their  number 
is  under  a  strong  pecuniary  temptation  to  desert  their  ranks 
'for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  temporary  monopoly.  The 
owners  of  the  Tondu  works  would  probably,  if  the  other 
works  were  closed,  secure  a  large  share  of  the  orders 
vhich  in  ordinary  times  would  have  been  given  to  their 
competitors  at  Dowlais  and  Cyfartha;  and  it  will  be  well 
worth  their  while,  as  it  must  be  assumed  that  they  have  not 
violated  any  honourable  understanding,  to  give  an  advance 
even  on  the  original  demands  of  the  workmen.  It  was  perhaps 
through  a  feeling  of  superfluous  delicacy  that  Mr.  Bp.ogden 
troubled  himself  with  going  through  the  preliminary  form  of 
ostensible  negotiations  which  ended,  as  might  easily  have  been 
foreseen,  in  unconditional  surrender.  The  men  and  the  Union 
leaders  judiciously  humoured  Mr.  Brogden's  harmless  fiction 
by  offering  in  the  first  instance  to  consider  the  proposal  of  the 


double  shift  system,  which  they  immediately  afterwards  re- 
jected as  inadmissible.  The  promoters  and  managers  of  the 
strike  secured  a  special  triumph  by  inducing  Mr.  Buogden  to 
recognize  the  agents  of  the  Miners'  Union  as  the  leaders  and 
representatives  of  their  workmen.  Mr.  IIalliday  and  his 
colleagues  showed  their  diplomatic  aptitude  by  listening 
gravely,  and  by  repeating  Mr.  Brogden's  warnings,  when  he 
harangued  themenon  the  duty  of  steady  labour,and  of  obedience 
to  a  master  who  was  at  the  moment  granting  all  their  demands. 
The  result  had  probably  been,  after  the  first  overtures,  con- 
fidently anticipated,  and  all  pei'sons  concerned  now  fully 
understand  that  henceforth  the  Union  exercises  supreme 
power  at  Tondu.  If  the  men  work  more  regularly  than 
before,  after  successfully  asserting  their  own  complete  inde- 
pendence, the  credit  of  their  improved  demeanour  must  be 
exclusively  attributed  to  Mr.  Brogden's  eloquence.  The 
motives  which  might  have  formerly  induced  them  to  consult 
the  interests  of  their  employers  must  have  been  sensibly 
weakened  by  the  successful  result  of  the  strike. 

If  combinations  of  employers  are  insecure,  the  component 
parts  have  severally  the  advantage  of  comparative  solidity. 
The  bundle  of  sticks  in  the  fable  was  difficult  to  break,  but  it 
is  only  sticks  that  need  to  be  tied  up  in  a  bundle.  The  great 
majority  of  the  men  on  strike  are  bitterly  disappointed  by  find- 
ing that  at  Dowlais  and  Merthyr  no  disposition  exists  to 
follow  the  example  of  Tondu.  The  ironmasters  have  pro- 
fessed their  determination  not  to  truckle  to  the  Trade  Union 
agents  who  have  formed  harmonious  relations  with  Mr. 
Brogden.  Careless  theorists  at  a  distance  have  eulogized  the 
prudence  of  the  solitary  employer  who  has  for  his  own 
purposes  condescended  to  invoke  the  mediation  of  Mr. 
Halliday  and  his  colleagues.  At  Tondu,  it  is  said,  peace 
has  resulted  from  the  recognition  of  the  Union,  while  the 
larger  employers  have  been  bafHed  in  every  attempt  to  arrive 
at  a  direct  understanding  with  their  men.  Mr.  Crawshay, 
Mr.  FoTHEKGiLL,  and  Mr.  Menelaus  perhaps  understand  their 
own  business  as  well  as  their  volunteer  advisers,  and  if  they 
answered  criticisms  on  their  proceedings,  they  might  remark 
that  no  diplomatic  skill  is  required  to  settle  a  dispute  where 
one  party  is  disposed  to  an  absolute  surrender  of  his  claims. 
The  Treaty  of  Tondu,  like  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  con- 
sisted of  peremptory  dictation  on  one  side  and  of  abject 
acquiescence  on  the  other.  The  admission  of  the  Trade 
Union  managers  to  the  negotiation  may  be  compared  to 
the  apology  for  the  Alabama  or  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
Fenian  claims.  If  Mr.  Crawshay  had  consented  to  pay 
wages  at  the  rates  of  last  autumn  from  the  ist  of  March,  his 
workmen  would  have  accepted  the  proposal  without  insisting 
on  his  submitting  to  the  unwelcome  interference  of  Mr. 
Halliday.  Even  in  the  absence  of  concession,  his  men  would 
probably  have  returned  unconditionally  to  their  work  if  they 
had  not  been  instigated  by  the  Unionists,  who  were  naturally 
elated  by  their  victory  at  Tondu.  It  would  be  useless  to 
blame  Mr.  Brogden  for  having  exclusively  regarded  the 
immediate  interests  of  himself  and  his  partners.  He  might  per- 
haps find  it  more  profitable  to  pay  higher  wages  while  the 
neighbouring  works  are  closed  than  to  compete  with  them  in 
the  market  at  a  smaller  outlay  ;  yet  it  is  allowable  to  express 
some  regret  that  he  should  not  have  preferred  to  stand  by  his 
own  order  for  a  week  or  two  longer.  It  seems  not  improbable 
that,  but  for  his  submission  to  the  Union,  all  the  works  in  the 
district  would  have  been  in  a  few  days  open  on  the  terms 
originally  proposed  by  the  masters.  The  agitators  who  con- 
trolled the  late  meetings  of  workmen  derived  their  most 
effective  argument  from  the  defeat  of  the  owners  of  Tondu. 
The  intervention  of  the  tradesmen  at  the  last  moment  seems 
to  have  been  wholly  unexpected  by  both  the  contending 
parties,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  practical  efEect. 
Another  volunteer  peacemaker.  Sir  Rowland  Stephenson,  has 
satisfied  himself  that  the  masters  are  determined  not  to  depart 
from  the  terms  already  announced — ten  per  cent,  reduction 
during  March,  and  then  a  return  to  the  old  rate. 

The  Northern  delegates  who  have  taken  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  contest  have  frequently  declared  that  they  were 
not  the  original  authors  of  the  strike.  In  some  sense  their 
assertion  may  perhaps  be  literally  true,  but  they  have  un- 
doubtedly taken  the  principal  part  in  stimulating  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  men  to  persist  in  their  demands.  At  more  than 
one  meeting  the  Union  delegates  or  their  local  agents 
have  with  difficulty  prevented  the  majority  from  passing 
resolutions  for  the  termination  of  the  strike ;  nor  can 
there  be  any  serious  doubt  that  the  men,  if  they  had  been 
left  to  follow  their  own  judgment,  would  long  since  have 
relinquished  the  ruinous  struggle.  The  nominal  cause  of  the 
strike  was  little  more  than  a  pretext;  for,  as  Mr.  Craw- 
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SHAW  told  his  men,  they  could  with  the  greatest  ease  have 
earned  for  themselves  the  disputed  ten  per  cent,  by  work- 
ing for  a  reasonable  number  of  hours.  The  masters  on 
their  part  would  perhaps  have  at  an  early  period  acceded 
to  a  compromise  if  they  had  not  found  it  necessary  to 
make  a  stand  against  incessant  aggression.  In  the  speech 
with  which  Mr.  BKOGrEN  consoled  himself  for  his  sm-render  he 
told  the  men  that  the  masters  objected  to  idleness,  irregularity, 
and  disobedience  more  than  to  high  wages.  A  captain  of  a  ship 
who  had  just  conceded  the  demands  of  a  mutinous  crew  might 
with  equal  effect  assert  his  determination  to  enforce  discipline 
for  the  future.  There  is  some  reason  to  hope  that  colliers  and 
other  workmen  may  in  course  of  time  discover  that  a  triumph 
over  their  employers  is  not  invariably  an  advantage  to  them- 
selves. Mr.  Bruce,  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  Merthyr 
and  its  neighbourhood,  stated  in  his  speech  on  Mr.  MuN- 
della's  motion  that  an  increase  of  wages  had  led,  not  only  to 
a  diminished  production  of  coal,  but  in  some  cases  to  a  de- 
crease of  the  amount  received  by  the  colliers.  "  That,"  Mr. 
Bruce  feared,  "had  arisen  partly  from  the  determination  of 
"  the  men  who  had  allied  themselves  with  the  Union  to 
"  diminish  the  supply  of  coal  in  order  to  raise  its  price  and 
"  their  own  wages."  There  is  a  great  advantage  in  special 
knowledge  of  any  subject  which  can  be  discussed.  In  his  poli- 
tical capacity  Mr.  Bruce  is  at  least  not  unfriendly  to  Trade 
Unions ;  but  when  he  speaks  of  tlie  production  of  coal,  which 
he  thoroughly  understands,  he  sees  at  once  the  connexion 
between  the  Unions  and  the  strikes  of  workmen. 

Although  Mr.  Mundella's  Committee  was  granted  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  inquiry  is  not  likely  to  produce  any 
direct  practical  result.  It  may  be  assumed  that,  as  Mr.  Mun- 
DELLA  suggested,  the  coalowners  have  thus  far  seen  without 
dissatisfaction  the  effect  of  high  wages  in  diminishing  the 
quantity  produced.  Mr.  Liddell's  comments  on  the  conduct 
of  the  workmen  were  Equally  well  deserved ;  and  the  coal- 
merchants  have  not  failed  to  contribute  their  share  to  the 
recent  rise  of  prices.  The  proportionate  share  of  each  class 
in  causing  the  misfortune  which  has  fallen  on  the  community 
will  perhaps  be  accurately  defined  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  make  colliers  industrious,  or 
to  inculcate  on  employers  or  dealers  the  doctrine  and 
practice  of  disinterested  benevolence.  The  producers  will 
continue  to  stint  the  market,  the  workmen  will  look  onlj'  to 
their  own  supposed  interests,  and  the  coal-merchants  will 
take  every  opportunity  of  fishing  in  troubled  waters.  Co- 
operative stores  will  in  the  next  winter  probably  compete  with 
the  dealers ;  and  the  inevitable  reduction  of  the  demand  can 
scarcely  fail  to  exercise  a  beneficial  influence  on  prices.  Mob 
meetings  in  Trafalgar  Square  will  not  cheapen  coal  by  de- 
nouncing the  owners  of  mineral  property ;  nor  is  it  probable 
that  graver  schemes  for  vesting  coal-mines  in  the  State  will  at 
any  time  be  adopted.  The  discretionary  regulation  of  the 
supply  exceeds  the  competence  of  Governments  and  of  Par- 
liaments. No  House  of  Commons  elected  by  popular  suffrage 
could  protect  the  alleged  interests  of  posterity  to  the  incon- 
venience of  the  existing  generation  by  making  coal  artifici- 
ally dear.  This  part  at  least  of  the  duty  which  some 
theorists  would  devolve  on  the  State  has  been  of  late  effectu- 
ally discharged  by  colliers,  owners,  and  dealers ;  and  they 
may  all  be  trusted  in  future  to  discourage  improvidence  by 
levying  the  highest  possible  penalties  on  the  prodigal  con- 
sumer. The  gloomy  predictions  of  Mr.  Joun  Ball  and  Sir 
William  Armstrong  are  partly  founded  on  an  assumption 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  confirmed  by  experience.  The  con- 
sumption will  scarcely  increase  for  the  future  at  the  same  rate 
as  in  recent  years.  It  is  true  that  the  advance  of  industrial 
and  mercantile  prosperity  will  bo  simultaneously  checked. 
The  extraordinary  activity  of  the  iron  trade  which  has  been 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  scarcity  and  dearth  of  coal  must 
necessarily  bo  checked  by  the  great  increase  in  the  cost  of 
production,  although  something  may  be  done  by  diminishing 
the  Irightful  waste  of  coal  in  the  furnaces  which  are  ordinarily 
used.  Nearly  all  the  innumerable  branches  of  manufacture 
which  depend  on  steam  power  may  be  expected  to  decline. 
The  consumption  of  household  coal  will  necessarily  be 
diininishcd  by  enforced  economy,  aided  by  the  use  of 
meclianical  contrivances.  It  happens  tliat  tlio  South  Wales 
atrike,  which  has  attracted  universal  attention,  immediately 
concerns  the  iron  trade  alone  ;  but  incidentally  it  may  tend  to 
cheapen  coal  for  other  jjurjioses  by  increasing  tlie  available 
supply  of  labour.  It  is  calculated  that  the  permanent  closing 
of  the  Abersyclian  ironworks  will  add  tiomo  thouBUuda  to  the 
nuuiber  of  working  colliers. 


NOVEMBER  SESSIONS. 

WE  are  gradually  getting  accustomed  to  the  dootrine  that 
whatever  is  is  wrong,  and  by  and  by  it  will  perhaps 
find  general  acceptance.  One  of  the  latest  developments  of 
this  lively  principle  is  the  proposal  that  Parliament,  because 
it  has  hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  in  February, 
should  henceforth  meet  in  November.  Mr.  C.  Forster,  who 
on  Tuesday  moved  for  an  address  to  the  Crown  to  this  e£Eect, 
of  course  started  with  the  assumption  that  the  existing  practice 
must  necessarily  be  utterly  absurd  and  unreasonable.  The 
caprice  of  fasliion,  the  exigencies  of  Mayfair,  the  selfishness  of 
sportsmen — these  were  the  only  reasons  he  could  discover  or 
imagine  for  meeting  in  February.  Surely,  he  said,  the  enjoy- 
ments o£  society  should  not  be  put  in  competition  with  the 
business  of  the  country ;  surely  sportsmen  should  not  make 
national  interests  subservient  to  sport ;  let  them  remember 
Wyndham,  and  how  he  spent  November  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  let  them  consider  whether  they  could  not 
'perhaps  contrive  to  hunt  all  day  in  the  shires  and  yet  be  at 
their  places  in  the  division  lobby  at  eight.  Well,  we  say 
"  Surely"  too.  It  is  so  very  easy  knocking  down  mere  phantoms 
of  argument  like  these.  No  reasonable  being  would  propose 
that  the  sitting  of  Parliament  should  be  regulated  purely 
with  a  view  to  the  sports  and  pastimes  of  any  class 
of  society.  Mr.  Forster  shows  his  estimate  of  the 
value  of  legislative  work  by  suggesting  that  a  fox- 
hunter,  after  a  day's  hard  riding,  his  dinner,  and  a 
long  railway  journey,  would  be  quite  fit  at  midnight  to  take 
part  in  the  counsels  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  if  there 
were  no  other  ground  for  assembling  Parliament  in  February 
except  the  convenience  of  fox-hunters,  the  practice  would  very 
soon  be  abandoned.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
fashionable  season.  The  truth  is,  it  is  the  season  which 
follows  the  Session,  not  the  Session  the  season.  The  season 
is  nothing  more  than  a  gathering  of  fashionable  people,  and 
the  fashionable  people  come  together  just  because  Parliament 
is  sitting.  Parliament,  in  skort,  supplies  the  nucleus  of  the 
season,  and  the  rest  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  There  was 
one  point  as  to  which  everybody  seemed  to  be  agreed  ou 
Tuesday,  and  that  was,  that  Parliamentary  work  in  the  dog 
days  was  a  sad  pull.  The  town  is  baked,  the  Thames  "  high,"' 
the  House  ventilated  to  fever  heat.  But  the  natural  way  to 
avoid  the  dog  days  would  be  simply  to  finish  the  Session  before 
they  begin ;  and  this  the  House  could  do  at  present,  if  it 
would  only  systematize  its  work  and  curtail  idle  talk. 
Charles  Lajib  used  to  excuse  hiirvself  for  leaving  his  desk 
at  the  India  House  early  in  the  afternoon  by  saying  that 
it  was  to  make  up  for  always  coming  late  ;  and  Mr.  Forsteb 
would  probably  find,  if  his  proposal  were  adopted,  that  the 
result  of  Parliament  meeting  early  would  only  be  that  it 
would  sit  the  later  for  it. 

We  should  have  thought  that,  as  a  genertJ  rule,  if  a  prac- 
tice had  been  followed  for  a  considerable  time,  it  might  not 
unreasonably  be  conjectured  that  it  was  recommended  at  least 
by  some  degree  of  practical  convenience.  It  does  not  require 
any  great  ingenuity  to  discover  a  variety  of  reasons  in  favour 
of  avoiding  winter  Sessions.  It  is  desirable  that,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  Session  should  be  continuous,  and  that  its  work 
should  be  kept  steadily  going  on.  If  Parliament  met  in  the 
last  week  in  November,  it  would  have  to  adjourn  in  the  third 
week  of  December.  Parliament  does  not,  and  indeed  cannot, 
settle  down  to  earnest  work  the  instant  it  assembles,  and  of  the 
three  weeks  before  Christmas  more  than  a  week  would  almost 
necessarily  be  spent  in  idleness,  and  the  rest  in  a  mere  pretence 
of  doing  something.  Scotch  and  Irish  members  would  naturally 
try  to  postpone  coming  to  town  until  after  the  New  Year,  as,  if 
they  came  before,  they  would  only  have  to  go  away  again 
immediately  without  doing  any  real  work.  The  House  would 
be  thin  and  incomplete,  and  the  Government  would  of  course 
avoid  bringing  forward  important  measures.  Mr.  Goldney, 
witli  a  charming  simplicity  which  one  would  scarcely  have 
expected  from  his  professional  training,  professed  to  believe 
that  the  Ministry  would  at  onco  submit  all  the  projects  they  had 
hatched  in  the  recess,  in  order  that  they  might  bo  carefully 
considered  by  the  country — in  other  words,  picked  to  pieces 
by  their  opponents — during  the  Christmas  holidays.  Any  one 
who  has  had  experience  of  the  ways  of  the  House  of  Commons 
will  understand  that  the  three  weeks  before  Christmas  would 
be  simjjly  so  much  time  wasted.  Tho  prigs,  tho  bores,  the 
busybodies  would  be  industriously  laying  the  foundations  of 
future  obstructivcncss,  giving  notices,  bringing  in  Bills, 
moving  ibr  Committees.  In  an  open  way  no  important 
business  would  bo  done,  but  there  would  always  bo  a 
risk  of  snatched  divisions  and  smuggled  Billa.  At 
Christmas  there  would  bo  u  holiday  ol'  a  month  or  bo, 
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and  then  the  Session  would  begin  seriously  pretty  much 
about  the  same  date  as  at  present.  The  competition  of 
members  in  legislative  activity  invariably  increases  with  the 
facilities  for  its  exercise,  and  the  only  practical  result  of  the 
meeting  in  November  would  be  to  stimulate  the  fecundity 
of  crotchet-mongers,  and  to  develop  the  passion  of  the 
select  vestrymen  and  local  busybodies  who  now  crowd 
the  House  for  legislative  distinction.  Another  reason 
against  ^vinter  Sessions  is  that  it  is  a  bad  time  for 
night-work  and  for  travelling.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  when  Parliament  meets  it  sets  a  great  body  of 
people  besides  members  of  Parliament  in  motion,  and 
keeps  them  travelling  to  and  from  London  as  long  as  it  is 
sitting.  There  are  deputations,  promoters  of  private  Bills, 
witnesses.  Every  public  Bill  interests  a  vast  number  of  people, 
who  are  always  more  or  less  represented  on  the  spot.  A 
great  many  members  of  Parliament  do  not  live  all  the  year  in 
London  ;  they  come  up  for  the  Session,  and  have  to  go  back- 
wards and  forwards  to  look  after  private  affairs  at  home.  It 
■will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  amount  of  locomotion  con- 
nected with  the  sitting  of  Parliament  is  considerable,  and  that 
it  would  be  extremely  unpleasant,  to  say  the  least  of  it — for 
elderly  folk,  it  would  of  course  be  dangerous — to  have  to  do 
much  travelling  in  November  and  December.  Then  the 
House  sits  late,  and  the  statesmen  who  find  night  sittings  in 
August  so  exhausting  would  probably  obtain  a  speedy  relief 
from  their  sufEerings  if,  at  one  or  two  in  the  morning, 
they  had  to  txrrn  out  of  the  House  into  the  snow  and  fog 
instead  of  the  genial  daybreak  of  July.  Lord  Palmerston 
used  to  oppose  this  proposal  of  winter  Sessions  very  candidly 
on  personal  grounds ;  he  objected,  he  said,  to  be  killed  before 
his  time.  And  it  was  not  a  bad  argument  in  its  way.  We 
are  not  so  rich  in  statesmen  that  we  can  afEord  to  waste  them, 
and  bronchitis  and  influenza  are  not  respecters  of  persons. 

These  are  very  humble,  commonplace  considerations, 
perhaps,  and  yet  they  are  not  without  their  value.  It  is 
true  that  formerly  Parliament  met  in  the  winter.  A  cen- 
tury ago  Parliament  was  usually  summoned  in  the  autumn, 
adjourned  over  Christmas,  and  prorogued  in  the  early  summer. 
Hannah  More,  in  a  letter  written  soon  after  the  acces- 
sion of  George  HI.,  says  she  has  but  one  fault  to  find 
with  the  young  King,  and  that  is  that  his  birthday  is  as  late 
as  the  4th  •f  June,  which  kept  members  of  Parliament  and 
"  society  "  in  town  till  after  that  day.  Gradually,  however, 
while  Parliament  continued  to  meet  in  November,  the  Session 
kept  lengthening  at  the  other  end.  In  1 802-3,  for  example, 
Parliament  met  in  November  and  did  not  separate  till 
August  1 2  ;  and  in  the  next  few  years  it  was  much  the  same. 
Winter  Sessions  have  produced  similar  results  when 
they  have  occurred  in  more  recent  years.  In  1837 
Parliament  met  on  November  20,  and  was  not  proro- 
gued tUl  August  16;  in  1847-8  it  sat  from  Novem- 
ber 23  to  September  5  ;  and  so  on.  When  Mr.  C.  Forster 
argued  that  the  best  way  to  get  off  early  in  the  summer  was 
to  meet  in  the  winter,  he  forgot  that,  whenever  the  experi- 
ment hasaotuaily  been  tried,  it  has  had  just  the  opposite  effect. 
For  members  the  drudgery  of  Parliamentary  attendance  is 
quite  severe  enough  as  it  is,  and  the  Government,  too,  is 
entitled  to  some  consideration.  It  is  obvious  that,  if 
Parliament  does  not  rise  till  August  and  meets  again  in 
November,  Ministers  must  choose  between  their  holidays 
and  their  Bills.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  a  very  good 
thing  if  Parliament  could  be  brought  to  a  close  earlier 
in  the  summer,  but  experience  has  shown  that  this  is  not 
likely  to  be  facilitated  by  bringing  members  together  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  more  the  subject  is  considered,  the 
more  clearly  it  will  be  seen  that,  on  grounds  of  practical  con- 
venience, it  is  not  desirable  that  a  Session  of  Parliament 
should  be  extended  from  one  year  to  another.  It  might  have 
been  thought  that  the  most  suitable  time  for  Parliament  to  meet 
would  be  the  time  that  happened  to  be  most  convenient 
for  Parliament;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  share  Mr. 
C.  Fokster's  poetical  enthusiasm  for  the  "  leafy  month  "  of 
June,  and  to  think  that  the  convenience  of  Parliament  should 
be  made  subordinate  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  delight- 
ful month  by  the  shopkeepers  of  London,  who  at  present 
are  kept  in  town  till  August  by  the  length  of  the  Session. 
Whether  an  English  June  is  really  such  a  delightful  month 
for  holiday-making  will  perhaps  be  a  matter  of  opinion. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  Mr.  Gladstone  knows  much 
about  June  in  the  country,  most  of  his  Junes  having  been 
spent  in  town  ;  and  if  he  fancies  that  Juno  in  the  country  is 
anything  like  June  in  town,  he  is  very  much  mistaken.  The 
truth  is  that  London,  with  its  bricks,  streets,  innumerable 
fires,  and  smoke,  is  a  sort  of  hot-house,  where  everything  is 


forced.  When  London  is  green  and  leafy  and  gay  with 
flowers  the  country  is  still  bleak  and  desolate.  It  is  true 
that  in  Juno  tliere  is  a  good  deal  to  be  seen  and  learnt  of 
the  "  beautiful  operations"  of  nature,  but  the  same  may  be 
said  of  almost  any  month ;  and  it  is  possible  that  London 
tradesmen  do  not  desire  to  be  exclusively  engrossed  in  the 
study  of  the  beautiful  operations  of  nature  when  they  go 
to  Margate  or  liamsgate  to  spend  the  profits  of  the  sea.son. 
In  an  ordinary  year  the  weather  in  September  and  October 
is  much  more  settled  and  suitable  for  out-of-door  exercise 
than  in  May  or  June.  There  is  really  nothing  more  wonder- 
ful than  the  absurd  notions  which  some  people  entertain 
about  the  climate  of  the  months,  chiefly  derived  from  poets, 
who  are  seldom  much  to  be  trusted  about  any  matter  of  fact. 
May  and  June  in  the  country  may  do  very  well  for  poets  and 
agriculturists,  but  are  apt  to  be  disappointing  for  holiday-folk, 
who  will  find  themselves  perhaps  at  that  season  more  com- 
fortable in  town.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  political  pedants, 
the  public  may  on  the  whole  be  trusted  to  judge  for  itself 
when  it  is  best  to  take  the  air. 


PREVENTION  OF  CRIME. 

THE  Act  which  was  passed  in  1871  "for  the  more 
"  effectual  Prevention  of  Crime  "  seems  to  have  justified 
its  title.  The  essential  principle  of  the  earlier  Act  on  which 
this  measure  was  founded  was  the  supervision  of  ticket-of-leave 
men,  and  of  the  class  designated  as  "  habitual  criminals" — that 
is  to  say,  persons  twice  convicted  of  felony ;  but  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  earlier  Act  were  inadequate.  The  operation  of 
the  Act  of  1871  has  been  satisfactory.  Papers  presented  to 
Parliament  at  the  close  of  last  Session  showed  a  large  diminu- 
tion of  crime  ;  but  it  could  not  be  entirely  ascribed  to  recent 
legislation.  Many  causes  contributed  to  that  result.  Mr. 
Bruce  enumerates  among  these  causes  the  establishment 
of  reformatories  and  industrial  schools,  which  cut  off 
the  supply  of  criminals.  "  Emigration  had  opened  a 
"  field  to  those  active  spirits  wlio  would  in  too  many 
"  cases  have  become  ci'iminal."  Education  also  had 
done  its  part;  and  much  was  owing  to  the  action  of 
the  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society.  If  we  accept 
Mr.  Bruce's  view,  that  the  bulk  of  our  emigrants  would  have 
become  thieves  if  they  had  stayed  at  home,  we  may  be  partly 
reconciled  to  the  knowledge  that  the  larger  part  of  those  persons 
of  imperfect  moral  fibre  emigrate,  not  to  English  colonies,  but 
to  the  United  States.  One  might  almost  think  that  Mr. 
Bruce,  in  explaining  that  emigrants  are  criminals  in  posse, 
wished  to  have  a  fling  at  the  Australian  communities  which 
refused  to  receive  criminals  in  esse.  In  the  last  century  the 
idea  prevailed  that  a  beginner  in  crime  might  advantageously 
become  a  soldier,  in  the  hope  that  he  would 

Defend  his  country's  laws 
With  half  the  spirit  he  had  broke  them  all. 

Mr.  Bruce  in  a  serious  speech  goes  almost  as  far  as  the 
magistrate  in  a  well  known  burlesque.  Soldiers  were  not 
unnaturally  displeased  that  petty  larceny  should  be  made  an 
introduction  to  an  honourable  profession,  and  we  think  that 
colonists  will  be  somewhat  disgusted  at  hearing  from  Mr. 
Bruce  that  they  might  have  picked  pockets  if  they  had  re- 
mained at  home.  However,  Sir.  Bruce,  after  making,  with 
or  without  reason,  various  deductions  from  the  apparent 
effect  of  the  Act  of  1871,  concludes  that  that  Act  has  pro- 
duced a  very  remarkable  effect  in  the  diminution  of  crime. 
At  any  rate  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  crime  has  diminished. 
The  Director  of  Prisons  has  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  pro- 
vision necessary  for  the  custody  ef  persons  condemned  to 
penal  servitude ;  and  recently  the  number  for  which  he  has 
made  his  estimate  has  been  seven  hundred  less  than  it  used  to 
be.  But  it  is  said  on  the  other  side  that,  concurrently  with 
this  decrease  of  the  graver  class  of  crimes,  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  lesser  offences  against  the  law ;  and  this  Mr. 
Bruce  admits  to  be  the  case.  "  It  is,"  says  Mr.  Bruce, 
"  a  fact  which  experience  demonstrates,  that  in  times  of  pro- 
"  sperity  there  always  is  a  decrease  in  the  graver  class  of  ofTonces, 
"  while  there  is  an  increase  in  the  less  grave."  We  must, 
therefore,  add  to  emigration  and  education  and  other  causes 
already  assigned  for  the  diminution  of  serious  crime  a  further 
cause — namely,  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  It  is  true  that  the 
habitual  criminal  is  not  otherwise  affected  by  prosperity  than 
as  offering  him  a  richer  community  to  plunder.  As  he  is 
"  much  opposed  to  labour,"  the  demand  for  labourers  does  not 
affect  him.  But  some  crimes  are  produced  by  want,  and 
these  are  likely  to  be  fewer  in  seasons  of  prosperity  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  drunkenness,  and  whatever  ollences  may  arise 
out  of  it,  will  probably  be  more  abundant.    As  regards 
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drunkenness,  if  the  Act  of  last  year  does  not  check  it,  the 
hope  of  any  legislative  remedy  may  be  abandoned.  As 
regards  serious  crimes,  it  is  a  question  of  the  highest 
importance  whether  the  Act  of  1871  has  answered  the 
expectation  which  its  title  raises.  Mr.  Eruce  quotes  some 
comfortable  figures,  and  certainly  it  may  be  admitted 
that,  if  habitual  criminals  are  sufficiently  well  watched  by  the 
police,  they  must  find  it  difficult  to  justify  their  designation. 
We  should  feel  more  confidence  in  Mr.  Bruce's  figures  if  he 
had  explained  what  the  men  who  are  prevented  from  com- 
mitting crime  find  to  do.  They  have  active  spirits,  but 
rather  lazy  bodies,  and  therefore  perhaps  the  resource  of 
emigration  is  not  open  to  them.  It  would  be  cheaper  for 
the  commupity  to  maintain  them  than  to  be  preyed  on  by 
them,  but  the  community  does  not  undertake  this  business. 
It  has,  however,  determined  to  use  compulsion  to  make 
them  cease  from  crime,  or  to  deprive  them  of  the  power 
of  committing  it.  In  principle  the  Act  of  1871  was  right, 
and  if  it  has  already  produced  the  effect  which  is  apparent, 
it  is  likely  to  produce  greater  efEect  hereafter.  The  exist- 
ing generation  of  habitual  criminals,  even  if  they  cannot  be 
reclaimed,  will  gradually  die  off,  and  it  may  be"  po.--sible  to 
prevent  a  fresh  generation  rising  up.  This  is,  or  might  be, 
the  effect  of  Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools. 

The  purpose  of  Mr.  Bruce  in  bringing  in  an  amending  Bill  has 
been  approved,  but  its  language  has  been  universally  condemned. 
It  is  remarkable  how  quickly  by  our  method  of  law-making 
we  contrive  to  complicate  our  law.  It  is  desirable,  as  Mr. 
Hardt  says,  to  avoid  the  recurrence  of  such  comments  as  have 
been  recently  made  by  some  of  the  judges  on  certain  statutes. 
It  is  not  perhaps  wonderful  that  a  Bill  should  be  unintelligible 
when  it  leaves  the  House  of  Commons,  but  this  Bill  is  un- 
intelligible when  it  is  brought  in.  Considering  the  enormous 
amount  of  useless  printing  that  is  done  for  Parliament,  it 
would  not  be  unreasonable  to  ask  that  some  printing  should 
be  done  that  would  certainly  be  useful.  When  a  Bill  is 
brought  in  to  amend  an  Act,  the  Act  proposed  to  be  amended, 
or  the  material  parts  of  it,  ought  surely  to  be  printed  with 
the  Bill.  Mr.  Winteebotham  assured  the  House  that  a  Con- 
solidation Bill,  to  be  hereafter  brought  in,  would  make  clear 
all  that  the  present  Bill  leaves  obscure ;  but  we  remember 
that  the  same  thing  was  said  in  reference  to  the  Licensing 
Bill  of  last  year.  Twelve  months  of  inextricable  confusion 
would  hardly  be  compensated  by  the  final  elucidation  of  aU 
doubt  and  difficulty,  even  if  that  result  were  more  certain 
than  it  appears  to  be. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  discuss  the  provisions  of  such  a 
Bill  as  this.  The  Act  of  1871  repealed  the  Act  of  1869, 
except  as  to  offences  committed  before  the  Act  of  1871  came 
into  operation.  Thus  it  may  have  happened  that  after  the 
Act  of  1 87 1  came  into  operation  offenders  have  been  dealt 
witli  and  might  continue  to  be  dealt  with  under  the  Act  of 
1869.  This  seems  to  be  thought  inconvenient,  and  accor- 
dingly a  clause  has  been  inserted  in  the  Bill  by  which,  in 
erteet,  the  Act  of  1871  is  made  retrospective,  while  the  Act 
of  I B69  is  entirely  repealed  and  done  away  with.  It  is 
di-(Hcult  with  the  Acts  before  us  to  state  in  intelligible  lan- 
guage what  the  Bill  proposes  to  do,  and  without  careful 
reference  to  the  Acts  there  can  be  no  hope  of  understanding 
it  at  all.  The  matters  involved  in  the  BiJl  are,  however, 
ciiic/ly  details,  which  would  attract  few  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  even  if  it  were  easily  possible  to  comprehend 
tiiem.  Indeed  it  would  be  far  better  if  such  details  could  be 
relerred  by  the  House  to  a  small  Couunittee  or  other  body  of 
pernons  competent  to  deal  with  them.  But  as  the  Bill  has 
{)a»3t>d  its  second  reading,  we  may  infer  that  the  principle  on 
which  it  proceeds,  which  was  disputed  in  and  previously  to 
I  87  I  has  been  conceded.  That  principle  is,  that  society  is 
eniiilod  not  only  to  punish  crime,  but  to  prevent  the  commis- 
sion of  it.  There  has  always  been  in  London  a  regular  busi- 
now*  or  profession  of  thieves,  of  which  the  principal  members 
were  well  known  to  and,  it  might  be  udded,  highly  respected 
by  the  police.  A  skill  ul  ljurglary  was  regarded  as  a  work  of  art, 
and  no  police  officer  who  had  a  profound  ieeling  for  art  would 
dtnire  to  prevent  auch  burglaries  being  committed.  Indeed 
iho  rival  art  of  the  detective  could  only  display  itself  under 
circumittances  which  the  burglar's  art  produced.  There  were 
lliievos  in  the  full  practice  of  their  prol'ession,  and  they  had 
aHhislanta  and  apprentices.  This  part  of  our  social  organiza- 
lioi*  is  i'ully  described  in  Oliver  Twisl,  and  appears  in  nuiuy 
playa  and  novtln.  it  does  not  aecm  to  have  occurred  mitil 
iaU;iy  to  any  reformer  of  our  criminal  law  to  deal  with  this 
evil  at  the  root  inHtead  of  in  the  leaf  and  Jlowcr.  The  police 
uould  know  perfectly  well  where  to  put  their  hands  ui)on  the 
lending  "  crackBmeu "  of  Loudon.  But  of  courao  nothing 
uiuat  bo  dono  oxcopt  upon  legal  evidence,  and,  if  anything 


were  done  at  all,  it  must  be  hanging.  Certainly  our  law 
reforms  for  many  years  were  very  tender  of  the  romance 
of  robbery.  It  is  indeed  distressing  to  consider  how  much 
our  literature  would  have  lost  if  police  supervision  had 
been  invented  a  century  and  a  half  earlier.  Turpin's  ride 
to  York  would  never  have  been  ridden,  and  in  fact  he  would 
have  parted  with  his  black  mare,  as  having  no  further 
occasion  for  her  services.  If  there  had  been  no  original  of 
Captain  Macheath  upon  the  road,  the  Beggar  s  Opera  would 
never  have  been  written,  and  perhaps  the  world  would  have 
thus  lost  in  amusement  more  than  it  gained  in  comfort  and 
security.  But  in  this  prosaic  age  it  has  been  discovered  that 
a  man  cannot  live  by  thievmg  without  his  business  be- 
coming notorious.  The  knowledge  which  his  neighbours 
possess  may  be  made  available  by  the  police.  It  would  be 
equally  manifest  that  a  youth  was  being  brought  up  to 
thieving  as  a  business,  and  here,  again,  it  would  be  easy  to 
interfere.  These  are  the  ideas  upon  which  such  Bills  as  that 
now  under  consideration  have  been  framed.  There  is  danger 
in  giving  effect  to  such  ideas  that  too  much  power  may  be 
entrusted  to  the  police,  but  this  sort  of  power  is  not  that 
which  is  most  likely  to  be  abused.  The  police,  like  members 
of  other  professions,  desire  to  succeed  in  a  case  which  they 
take  in  hand;  but  when  their  professional  pride  is  not  aroused, 
they  may  be  capable  of  acting  fairly.  It  is  perhaps  difficult  for 
a  man  who  has  been  a  thief  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood,  but 
when  he  is  doing  so  it  cannot  be  difficult  to  prove  the  fact. 
On  the  whole,  it  would  appear  that  these  Acts  have  been 
satisfactorily  worked.  It  is  perhaps  desirable  that  those  who 
are  affected  by  them  should  understand  their  purport,  but 
this,  we  fear,  is  scarcely  possible.  Some  industrious  barrister 
might  usefully  edit  these  Acts  with  notes  adapted  for  gentle- 
men of  the  criminal  classes. 


MK.  PLIMSOLL  AND  THE  SHIPOWNERS. 

THERE  cannot  be  two  opinions  as  to  the  inconvenience 
of  the  course  which  Mr.  Plimsoll  has  follo  wed  in  circu- 
lating grave  charges  against  the  honour  and  humanity  of 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  couched  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  bring  within  the  range  of  suspicion  a  whole 
class  of  members  of  that  body.  Mr.  Plimsoll,  who  ap- 
pears to  be  an  earnest,  impulsive,  and  rather  excitable 
person,  has  for  some  years  been  engaged  in  an  agitation  for 
the  better  protection  of  life  at  sea,  and  he  has  lately  compressed 
the  pith  of  his  letters,  lectures,  and  speeches  into  a  volume, 
entitled  Our  Seamen,  in  which  he  asserts  that  preventable 
shipwrecks  are  constantly  occurring  in  consequence  of  un- 
sound or  overladen  ships  being  sent  to  sea ;  and  that,  althougli 
shipowners  as  a  body  may  be  honourably  anxious  for  the  safety 
of  their  men,  some  of  their  number  are  utterly  reckless  and  in- 
different in  this  respect,  and,  being  themselves  handsomely 
secured  against  pecuniary  losses — sometimes  even  having  in 
prospect  a  good  profit  on  disaster — do  not  scruple  to  send 
out  vessels  in  an  unseaworthy  and  dangerous  condition,  with 
only  a  bare  chance  of  ever  reaching  their  destination.  Two 
or  three  of  "  the  greatest  sinners  in  the  trade  "  have,  Mr. 
PLiMSOLL  says,  got  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  obstruct 
all  his  efforts  to  legislate  on  the  subject.  One  of  them,  he  says, 
he  has  privately  charged  to  his  iiice  in  the  House  with  being 
"  notorious  for  excessive  and  habitual  overloading,  andareck- 
"  less  disregard  Ibr  human  life  "  ;  with  having  "  lost  seven 
"  ocean-going  steamers,  and  drowned  a  hundred  men  in  less 
"  than  two  years  "  ;  and  with  being  one  of  those  "  whose  ships 
"  insurance- brokers  at  Lloyds'  at  length  warrant  the  under- 
"  writers  they  will  not  ship  goods  in  before  the  underwriters  will 
"  take  a  line  upon  them."  Another,  "  with  a  dark  and  deadly 
"  look,"  has,  ho  says,  threatened  him  with  an  action  for  libel  if 
he  dares  to  allude  to  him.  Mr.  Plimsoll  adds  that  lie  recom- 
mends these  gentlemen  to  be  more  discreet  next  Session  if 
they  wish  to  preserve  their  incognito.  It  is  obvious  that,  as 
Mr.  Plimsoll  does  not  specify  the  particular  shipowners  to 
whom  he  attributes  these  wicked  and  infamous  practices,  all 
the  shipowners  in  the  House  are  placed  under  a  siigma,  with- 
out having  an  opportunity  of  defending  themsolve.«.  The 
proper  course  would  have  been  for  Mr.  Plimsoll  either  to 
bring  the  conduct  of  the  accused  persons  before  the  House 
in  a  regular  manner,  or  to  reserve  his  charges  lor  the  Royal 
Commission  which  ho  hopes  to  get  appointed.  Mr.  Plim- 
soll, however,  has  taken  u  course  of  his  own,  and  has 
thereby  placed  the  House  of  Commona  in  a  very  awkward 
position. 

The  proceedings  of  Thursday  week  on  this  subject  do  not  seem 
to  us  to  touch  tho  esBcnco  of  the  matter.  Mr.  E.  Smitii  moved 
a  resolution  to  tho  clfect  that,  "  to  accuse,  iu  a  printed  book, 
''  mciuberu  of  this  House  of  grievous  olleaces,  and  tlu:eateu 
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"  them  with  further  exposure  if  they  take  part  in  its  de- 
"  bates,  is  conduct  highly  reprehensible  and  injurious  to  the 
"  honour  and  dignity  ot  this  House."  Thereupon  Mr.  Plimsoll 
promptly  apologized  to  the  House  for  his  "  inadvertent 
"  offence,"  and  the  motion  was  withdrawn.  It  is  said  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  practical  common  sense  of  the  House  that 
it  thus  avoided  being  entangled  in  a  personal  question ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Plimsoll  has  not  in  any  degree 
withdrawn  or  modified  his  charges,  nor  has  he  specified  the 
members  against  whom  they  are  directed.  Members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  who  happen  to  be  shipowners  are 
therefore  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  before.  We  venture 
to  think  that  this  is  neither  just  to  those  members  nor  consistent 
with  the  self-respect  and  dignity  of  the  House  itself.  It  is 
obvious  that  when  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  im- 
putes to  other  members  of  that  body  conduct  which,  if  not 
technically  criminal,  is  of  the  most  odious  and  abominable 
character,  he  throws  discredit,  not  only  on  the  individuals 
whom  he  attacks,  but  on  the  assembly  to  which  they  belong. 
Whether  the  imputation  is  made  in  a  "  printed  book  "  or  in  a 
speech  addressed  to  the  House  is  comparatively  a  small 
matter.  The  charge  is  made,  and  the  question  is  how  it  is  to 
be  met.  An  impression  has  got  abroad  of  recent  years  that 
the  House  of  Commons  is  less  careful  than  it  used  to  be  in 
regard  to  the  personal  character  of  its  members.  We  do  not 
say  that  this  impression  is  well  founded,  but  it  exists,  and  it  is 
not  desirable  that  anything  should  be  done  to  give  colour  to 
it.  The  "  common  sense  "  course  would  be,  it  seems  to  us, 
now  that  Mr.  Plimsoll  has  apologized  for  "  inadvertently  " 
printing  his  book,  to  ask  him  whether  he  persists  in  the 
charges  which  are  contained  in  it  against  shipowning  members ; 
and,  if  so,  to  state  who  those  members  are,  in  order  that  they 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  defending  themselves.  There 
ia  indeed  some  talk  of  actions  for  libel  against  Mr.  Plimsoll, 
and,  if  the  actions  are  proceeded  with,  this  may  perhaps 
be  .the  best  way  of  trying  the  questions  which  have  been 
raised.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  shipowners  against 
whom  no  charges  are  made  ought  to  be  cleared  firom  the 
stigma  which  has  been  cast  upon  their  body,  and  it  should  also 
be  made  clear  to  Mr.  Plimsoll  that  he  will  be  expected  either  to 
substantiate  his  very  grave  accusations  or  formally  to  withdraw 
them.  It  cannot  be  tolerated  that  a  member  of  Parliament 
should  be  allowed  to  indulge  lightly  or  recklessly  in  injurious 
statements  which  necessarily  derive  weight  and  authority  from 
his  public  position. 

Behind  these  personal  questions  there  remains  the  larger 
and  more  important  question  of  the  possibility  of  reducing  the 
loss  of  life  at  sea.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  present 
state  of  things  is  far  from  satisfactory.  On  this  point  it  ma.y 
be  as  well  to  leave  Mr.  Plimsoll  on  one  side — not  that  we  wish 
to  disparage  his  evidence,  but  because  he  has  taken  up  a  posi- 
tion which  exposes  him  to  the  suspicion  of  being  prejudiced 
and  passionate  on  the  subject — and  to  quote  other  testimony. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  everything  turns  on  the 
precise  accuracy  of  Mr.  Plimsoll's  statements  in  particular  in- 
stances. There  is  on  the  general  question  an  accumulation 
of  evidence  from  a  great  variety  of  sources  which  oan 
hardly  be  resisted.  The  annual  Eeports  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
show  that  about  half — on  the  average  of  recent  years,  more 
than  half — of  the  losses  in  the  coasting  trade  "  are  represented 
"  by  unseaworthy,  overladen,  or  ill-found  vessels "  ;  that 
very  old,  and  presiunably  more  or  less  rotten,  ships  are  fre- 
quently sent  to  sea,  there  being,  in  1871,  265  wrecks  of  ships 
between  thirty  and  fifty  years  of  age,  44  of  ships  between 
fifty  and  sixty,  and  so  on,  up  to  ships  of  ninety  years  old,  of 
•which  8  were  lost,  and  even  ships  over  a  hundred  years  old, 
of  which  as  many  as  3  were  provided  with  an  opportunity  of 
seeking  repose  at  hist  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ;  and  that  new 
ships  suffer  in  an  increasing  ratio — in  other  words,  that  many 
new  ships  are  not  much  better  to  begin  with  than  old  rotten 
ones.  In  the  same  year  there  were  856  wrecks  on  our 
coasts — for  open  sea  wrecks  are  not  included  in  these  returns 
— when  the  force  of  the  wind  did  not  exceed  a  strong 
breeze,  in  which  a  ship  could  carry  single  reefs  and  top- 
gallant sails;  and  149  wrecks  happened  with  a  moderate  to  fresh 
■wind,  when  a  ship,  if  properly  Ibund,  manned,  and  navigated, 
"  ought  to  be  well  able  to  hold  her  course."  The 
Committee  of  the  National  Life  Boat  Association,  which 
includes  naval  officers  of  great  experience,  have  repeatedly 
called  attention  to  the  "  terribly  rotten  state  "  of  many  of  the 
coasting  veseela — so  rotten  that  when  grounded  they  go  to 
pieces  before  a  boat  can  put  off  from  the  shore.  Mr.  James 
HALL,awell-known  Newcastle  shipowner,  says: — "Many  of  our 
"  coasting  vessels  have,  to  my  own  knowledge,  to  pump  while 
**  in  harbour,  to  pump  while  at  sea,  and,  when  overtaken  by  a 


"  heavy  gale  of  wind,  frequently  perisli  with  all  on  board. 
"  We  have  vessels  sent  to  sea  almost  flush  amidships  with 
"  the  water's  edge,  and  spar-decked  ships  submerged  above 
"  the  main  deck."  The  other  day  Mr.  J.  H.  Gi:axt,  a 
Canadian  underwriter,  wrote  to  the  Liverpool  Board  of 
Underwriters  to  draw  attention  to  the  "  heavy  and  frequently 
"  recurring  losses  of  timbcr-Liden  ships."  He  adds  that 
neai'ly  all  the  vessels  engaged  in  this  trade  are  owned  in  this 
country ;  that  they  are  "  generally  of  an  inferior  class — weak 
"  and  worn  out,"  and  that  the  Boards  of  Trade  of  Canada  have 
repeatedly  called  upon  the  Dominion  Government  to  prohibit 
deck  loads  after  September  i,  but  it  has  not  been  deemed  advis- 
able to  legislate  on  the  subject  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
British  Government.  Many  of  the  vessels  sent  out  are, 
he  says,  "  utterly  worthless,  and  should  not  be  insured  at  any 
"  price."  The  British  Associated  Cliambers  of  Commerce, 
which  may  at  least  be  accepted  as  a  representation  of  com- 
mercial and  local  experience,  if  not  of  statesmanlike'wisdom, 
have  repeatedly  expressed  a  strong  opinion  as  to  the  scandals 
of  the  present  system  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  significant  that,  since 
Mr.  Plimsoll  published  his  book,  some  of  the  ports  parti- 
cularly notorious  for  sending  out  ships  that  never  come  back 
have  been  seized  with  a  passionate  desire  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  subject,  although  previously  they  always  opposed 
anything  of  the  kind  as  an  interference  with  private  rights. 
Some  of  the  shipowners  seem  to  be  disposed  to  argue  that 
losses  at  sea  are  inevitable,  and,  to  some  extentthis  is  no  doubt 
true.  But  here  are  two  facts  on  the  other  side :  as  to  ocean 
traffic,  no  Cunard  steamship  has  ever  yet  been  lost  on  the  • 
Atlantic ;  as  to  coasting  smacks,  the  collier}'  fleet  of  Mr.  George 
Elliot,  M.P.  and  his  partners,  which  are  almost  constantly 
on  the  water,  and  in  all  weathers,  have  for  many  years  suiTered 
neither  loss  nor  even  serious  casualty.  On  the  whole,  there 
would  seem  to  be  at  least  sufficient  prima  facie  evidence 
to  justify  an  inquiry  into  the  charges  against  shipowners  by  a 
Commission  of  practised  lawyers,  such  as  that  which  took  in 
hand  the  Trade  Unionist  outrages  at  Sheffield  and  elsewliere. 
If  the  result  should  be  to  dissipate  the  unfavourable  impres- 
sions which  now  prevail,  so  much  the  better. 


ART  AND  MORALITY. 

THE  leaders  of  a  modern  school  of  art  have  occasionally  pro- 
pounded a  very  questionable  theory,  as  though  it  were  the 
revelation  of  a  new  truth.    The  doctrine  has  scarcely  been  quite 
naturalized  in  England,  or  at  least  is  not  put  forward  so  un- 
equivocally as  in  the  country  of  its  birth.    Some  of  the  recent 
criticisms  upon  Theophile  Gautier,  however,  imply  that  it  is  not 
without  adherents  amongst  us  ;  and  it  ia  certainly  recognized  in 
the  practice,  if  not  avowed  in  the  preaching,  of  some  of  our 
younger  writers.    The  artist,  it  is jaid^is  tostand  altogether  aside 
from  political^  social,  and  religious  questions.    Mis^  b^iness  is  not 
to  reform  the  world,  but  simply  to  embody  in  words  or  colours  the 
impreasions  which  the  world  makes  upon  him.    If  he  lives  ia  an 
age  of  decay,  cynicism,  and  overstrained  luxury,  he  should  ex- 
press the  sentiments  which  are  natural  in  such  an  age;  he 
should  be  efjeminate,  he  should  supply  coarse  stimulants  to  jaded 
appetites,  and  he  should  ridicule  heroic  impulses.    Stated  in  this 
coarse  fashion,  the  doctrine  is  ol'  course  as  absurd  as  it  is  re- 
volting.   It  can  scarcely  be  expressed,  indeed,  without  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.    To  say  that  an  artist  ought  to  be  immoral, 
is  to  use  the  word  "  ought "  in  some  perfectly  unintelligible 
signification.    A  man  who  encourages  vice  is  acting  wickedly,  | 
and  the  greater  the  talents  which  he  degrades  by  such  an  appli-  | 
cation  of  them  the   heavier  is   the  responsibility   which  he 
incurs.    Undoubtedly  a  man  might  use  the  genius  of  a  Shakspeare 
or  a  Titian  iu  stimulating  the  worst  passious  of  humanity.    As  ' 
moralists  we  should  condemn  him  the  more  severely  in  proportion  i 
to  the  amount  of  mischief  which  he  would  cause.    We  should^ 
indeed,  be  speaking  illogically  if  we  denied  his  ability  because  he  1 
put  it  to  a  bad  use.     And  therefore  it  is  true,  or  rather  it  is^*  ' 
truism,  that  art  may  be  of  the  liighest  class,  so  far  as  its  merits 
are  measured  merely  by  the  degree  of  iatellectual  force  which  it 
indicates,  even  if  it  is  applied  to  sapping  the  authority  of  eyery 
one_  of  the  Ten  Commandments.     A  man  may  show  as  great 
strategical  powers  in  enslaving  a  free  people  as  in  defending  them 
against  brutal  tyranny.  Speaking  merely  as  mihtary  critics,  We 
should  judge  of  his  campaigns  without  the  slightest  reference  to 
the  justice  of  his  cause ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  we  should  be 
more  inclined  to  pardon  him  as  moralists.    Napoleon  was  doubt- 
less a  general  of  first-rate  abilities,  whatever  view  we  may  take 
of  his  private  character ;  but  we  do  not  pardon  his  brutalities  and 
his  low  ambition  because  he  showed  marvellous  skill  in  cairying 
out  an  immoral  policy.    And  thus  the  theory  of  which  we  are 
speaking  seems  to  be  either  a  platitude  or  a  palpable  confusion 
oi  terms.    U  you  simply  say,  A  great  artist  may  be  a  bad  man, 
you  are  asserting  an  obvious  truth,  which  only  illustrates  the 
responsibility  attaching  to  the  possession  of  great  powers;'  if 
you  say,  A  great  artiat  ought  to  be,  or  may  be,  a  bad  man,  you 
are  merely  talking  nonsense — and  immoral  nonsense. 
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There  is,  however,  a  further  question  which  is  implied  in  the 
discussion,  and  which  does  not  admit  of  quite  so  easj'  an  answer. 
The  theory  may  be  taken  as  a  protest  against  the  simple-minded 
view  that  every  work  of  art  ought  to  have  a  definite  moral,  and, 
like  Hogarth's  pictures,  to  prove  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy, 
or  that  gambling  is  generally  a  ruinous  practice ;  and  so  far  we 
should  of  course  agree  with  it.  Or  it  may  go  a  step  further  and 
assert  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  greatest  works  of  art  are  those 
which  reflect  the  opinions  and  emotions  of  an  age  without  having 
any  moral  purpose  either  explicit  or  implied.  A  simple  delight  in 
all  that  is  beautiful,  without  any  reference  to  its  moral  value,~ls, 
it  may  be  urged,  the  peculiarity  of  the  truly  artistic  temperament, 
and  is  the  condition  of  producing  the  finest  work.  The  greatest 
artists  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge,  the  Greek  sculptors  and 
the  painters  of  the  Renaissance,  were  the  products  of  ages  in 
which  religious  faith  was  rapidly  decaying,  and  when  society  was 
being  undermined  by  the  grossest  immorality.  Shakspeare,  as 
we  may  perhaps  infer,  was  not  himself  a  man  of  pure  life,  and  the 
marked  peculiarity  of  his  writings  is  the  toleration,  or  rather  the 
absolute  impartiality,  with  which  he  contemplates  all  varieties  of 
human  character.  And  thus  it  may  possibly  be  maintained  that 
we  can  only  obtain  the  highest  artistic  products  by  cultivating 
that  serene  and  placid  indifference  to  contemporary  struggles  for 
which.  Goethe  is  attacked  by  his  adversaries,  and  living  in  the 
calm  atmosphere  where  we  can  impartially  enjoy  all  that  is 
beautiful  without  troubling  ourselves  as  to  the  view  which  will 
be  taken  of  us  by  moralists  and  philanthropists.    The  artist,  in 

,  short,  according  to  this  theory,  should  be  completely  differentiated 
from  the  preacher ;  he  should  be  an  intellectual  epicurean,  troubled 
as  little  as  possible  by  the  feverish  excitement  which  besets 
every  man  who  takes  his  part  in  the  great  battle  of  life.  This 
and  that,  he  should  say,  strikes  me  as  beautiful.  I  submit 
myself  to  its  influence,  and  embody  in  my  art  the  emotions 

.which  it  causes  in  me.  I  leave  it  to  others  to  say  whether 
those  emotions  are  creditable  or  not  from  a  moral  point 
of  view;  I  am  nothing  more  than  an  instrument  transmuting  all 
external  forces,  from  whatever  source,  into  music.  If  the  world 
plays  improper  tunes  upon  me,  of  course  I  must  be  condemned  ; 
but  by  these  means,  and  hy  these  means  alone,  is  it  possible  to 
produce  the  most  effective  harmonies. 

That  some  such  doctrine  should  be  popular  at  the  present  day 
is  not  surprising.  When  people  are  eagerly  discussing  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  all  religion  and  morality,  it  is  difficult  to  apply 
them  to  artistic  purposes.  Every  artist,  in  fact,  requires  the 
sympathy  of  a  duly  prepared  audience.  The  atmosphere  of  doubt, 
controversy,  and  discord  is  fatal  to  the  unhesitating  vigour  which 
is  necessary  to  give  firmness  to  his  hand  and  precision  to  his  aims. 
A  poet  must  always  be  dogmatic.  He  cannot  stop  to  qualify  his 
statements,  and  defend  them  against  misconceptions,  and  reconcile 
them  to  established  opinions.  However  confident  he  may  be  of 
his  theories,  the  mere  fact  of  being  a  partisan  disturbs  his  per- 
ceptions of  beauty  and  introduces  a  disagreeable  element  of  mere 
temporai-y  passion  into  his  writing.  It  is  natural  enough,  there- 
fore, that  he  should  be  glad  to  turn  aside  from  the  confused 
turmoil  of  modern  controversies  into  some  ideal  region  of  the 
past  where  his  dreams  will  not  be  rudely  broken,  and  to  express 
those  feelings  which  can  be  shared  by  all  parties,  whatever  their 
mutual  animosity.  Ia..a_reyolutionary  p_eriod,  it  is  pleasant,  if 
not  dignified,  to  cultivate  art  aa  a  relief  from  incessant  warfare, 
and  therefore  to  reduce  it  to  a  kind  of  intellectual  opium-eating. 
The  question  however  remains,  whether  such  limitations  are 
really  favourable  to  the  highest  class  of  art.  To  forbid  poets  to 
deal  with  the  deepest  of  all  human  emotions  is  certainly  to 
deprive  them  of  their  most  powerful  mode  of  affecting  their 
fellow-creatures.  If  the  religious  instincts  were  not  to  find  artistic 
expression,  it  is  possible  to  maintain  that  we  might  still  have  a 
Shakspeare  or  a  Goethe,  but  we  should  have  to  do  without  a 
Dante  or  a  Milton.  Absolutely  to  restrain  the  imagination  from 
drawing  its  inspiration  from  such  sources  would  indeed  be  an  ab- 
surdity beyond  the  reach  of  any  sane  theorist ;  but  we  may  further 
inquire  whether  even  those  forms  of  art  which  have  the  least  direct 
reference  to  the  religious  sentiments  do  not  presuppose  at  least  a 
lofty  tone  of  morality  for  their  highest  development.  Can  a  man 
produce  any  work  of  art  fitted  to  take  its  place  with  the  great 
maflterpieces  of  all  time  unless  he  is  himself  profoundly  penetrated 
with  moral  ideas,  if  not  a  man  of  actually  moral  life  ?  A  love  of 
beauty  in  all  its  forms  is  said  to  be  the  peculiar  endowment  of 
the  artist ;  but  then  we  must  ask  what  is  oeauty  ?  and  can  any 
definition  of  it  be  given  which  does  not  include  some  tacit  refer- 
ence to  a  moral  standard  ? 

The  question  is  a  tolerably  large  one ;  and  we  are  not  about  to 
plunge  into  'a  profound  discussion  of  ffisthetic  philosophy.  One 
conclusion,  however,  soema  to  be  tolerably  obvious,  and  would 
probably  lead  to  an  explanation  of  the  true  relations  between  art 
and  morality.  Morality,  whatever  else  it  may  bo,  is  a  summary 
of  the  rules  by  which  human  beings  may  reach  their  highest 
development ;  and  the  highest  art  expresses  the  emotions  of  the 
man  whose  faculties  arc  most  completely  developed ;  or,  in  other 
words,  a  thoroughly  healthy  state  of  mind  is  the  condition  of  being 
(nUicr  a  great  saint  or  a  great  poet.  Exceptions  to  the  rule 
may  indued  bo  easily  suggested  ;  but  the  general  principle  seems 
to  1)0  uudcnioble.  Thus,  for  example,  the  marvellous  achievo- 
monta  ut  Greek  sculpture  imply  a  state  of  things  in  which 
phfBicalhcauty  of  the  highoht  order  was  frequently  to  be  seen 
and  wafl  koenly  appreciate^d.  lJut  a  perfect  pliysical  development 
cmbot  exist  without  a  high  standard  lu  one,  though  not  of  course 


the  highest,  department  of  morality.  If  a  race  should  become 
predominantly  sensual,  the  type  represented  in  its  pictures  and 
statues  would  inevitably  become  degraded.  Bodily  temperance 
and  activity  are  necessary  to  produce  a  race  of  really  beautiful 
men  and  women,  or  to  enable  the  artist  to  represent  beauty  of  a 
really  admirable  kind.  A  painter  who  lived  amongst  an  efleminate 
and  deteriorating  nation  might  obtain  temporary  reputation  by 
faithfully_  representing  the  flabby  and  enervated  forms  which 
pleased  his  contemporaries.  But  certainly  he  could  not  succeed 
in  shaping  figures  of  ideal  excellence  to  which  men  would  turn 
with  admiration  in  all  succeeding  ages.  As  a  higher  standard 
came  to  be  realized,  and  taste  was  cultivated  in  proportion,  men 
would  turn  in  disgust  from  the  once  popular  types.  A  great  artist 
would  not  consciously  set  himself  to  preach  the  advantages  of 
vigorous  gymnastics,  moderation  in  eating  and  drinking,  or 
early  rising;  but  in  proportion  as  he  would  express  the 
qualities  which  are  in  fact  generated  by  such  practices 
would  be  the  enduring  value  of  his  art.  "What  is  true  in  this 
lower  sphere  is  at  least  equally,  if  not  so  conspicuously,  true  in  the 
highest.  The  really  great  men  are  those  who  have  been  the  most 
thoroughly  healthy  in  the  strongest  sense  of  the  word.  Purity  of 
mindj  love  of  truth,  and  breadth  of  sympathy,  which  imply  a  well- 
biilanced  nature,  are  the  roots  from  which  springs  the  best  art  as 
well  as  the  loftiest  morality.  The  exceptions,  indeed,  of  which 
we  have  spoken  are  obvious,  but  they  do  not  really  destroy  the 
validity  of  the  rule.  A  gi-eat  number  of  our  poets  have  been 
morbid  in  various  degrees  ;  and  some  gi'eat  poems  are  the  expres- 
sions of  a  thoroughly  morbid  state  of  mind.  Shakspeare 's  Sonnets 
are  not  altogether  healthy  in  tone,  though  undoubtedly  of  mar- 
vellous beauty ;  Cowper  wrote  some  of  his  most  pathetic  pieces 
under  the  influence  of  religious  madness;  and  the  whole  school  of 
Byronic  writers  delight  in  expressing  sentiments  which,  to  put  it 
mildly,  are  not  characteristic  of  well-regulated  minds.  From 
such  cases,  indeed,  a  general  theory  has  been  constructed,  and 
people  argue  that  a  poet  must  necessarily  be  more  or  less 
diseased.  The  finest  music  is  produced,  according  to  Mrs. 
Browning's  poem  on  "  The  Great  God  Pan,"  by  crushing  the 
unfortunate  instrument  by  which  it  is  uttered.  The  reason 
seems  to  be  simple.  A  poet  is,  as  such,  a  man  of  keener 
sensibilities  than  other  people,  and  is  therefore  exposed  to  dangers 
from  which  we  coarser-minded  and  thicker-skinned  persons  are 
generally  exempt.  A  Burns  is  more  likely  to  run  wild  than  an 
ordinary  Scotch  peasant ;  and  a  Shelley  is  more  likely  to  fly  in  the 
face  of  all  propriety  than  the  average  Oxford  undergraduate.  But, 
in  the  first  place,  it  is  the  abnormal  intensity  of  the  nobler  instincts 
which  makes  a  man  a  great  poet ;  and  what  is  really  permanent 
in  his  work  is  produced  by  a  keener  sympathy  with  his  race,  or  a 
heartier  contempt  for  injustice,  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  other 
people.  As  the  world  is  constituted,  such  an  endowment  may 
impel  a  man  to  many  extravagances,  or  even  drive  him  mad. 
But  it  is  a  mere  confusion  of  ideas  when  we  admire  the  collateral 
evils  instead  of  the  nobler  sentiments  which  are  unluckily  mixed 
up  with  them,  Rousseau  is  admirable,  so  far  as  he  is  admirable, 
by  his  genuine  strength  of  feeling,  and  not  by  his  silly  senti- 
mentalisms  and  his  impudent  avowals  of  his  own  baseness.  Byron's 
cynicism  is  disgusting,  though  our  irritation  should  not  prevent 
us  from  appreciating  the  masculine  vigour  with  which  ha 
expresses  passions  not  essentially  degrading.  Unluckily,  the 
literary  connoisseur  is  apt  to  value  abnormal  products  in 
proportion  rather  to  their  rarity  than  to  their  intrinsic  value.  The 
extravagances  and  cynicisms  of  Balzac  give  a  kind  of  special  flavour 
to  his  pages  which  commends  them  to  small  critics;  though, 
from  a  higher  point  of  view,  they  are  the  blemishes,  and  not  the 
ornaments,  of  his  art.  And  it  may  be  safely  said  that  any  one  of 
the  men  we  have  mentioned  would  have  been  far  greater  if  ho 
had  possessed  sufficient  strength  of  character  to  throw  of!"  the 
contagious  poison  which  has  led  him  to  pander  to  the  baser  pas- 1 
sions.  They  may  have  shown  as  much  power  in  their  immoral 
writings  as  in  those  which  have  a  loftier  aim ;  but  it  is  not  the 
less  true  that  the  immorality  is  that  which  is  likely  to  exclude 
them  from  the  permanently  high  place  which  they  might  other- 
wise have  occupied.  And,  finally,  whatever  may  be  true  of  indi- 
vidual cases,  there'can  be  no  doubt  which  social  atmosphere  is  most_ 
favourable  to  the  highest  forms  of  art — that  which  makes  art  the 
expression  of  the  deepest  and  truest  thoughts  of  great  minds,  or 
that  which  makes  it  appeal  to  the  lower  instincts  of  lust  and 
cruelty,  and  degrades  it  to  provide  mere  playthings  for  indolent 
minds. 


DR.  GUTHRIE.  ' 

THE  Scotch  Divine  who  died  the  other  day  was  at  once  so 
like  and  so  unlike  what  is  most  distinctively  Scotch  in 
clerical  position  and  play  of  mind,  that  ho  better  merits  study 
than  many  men  of  stronger  brain  and  greater  force  of  character, 
lie  stood  on  a  lower  intellectual  plane  than  Dr.  Chalmers,  Dr. 
Cunningham,  Dr.  Candlish,  and  the  other  ecclesiastical  leaders 
whom  he  helped  to  build  up  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  His 
reasoning  powers  were  not  vigorous  enough,  nor  was  his  business 
faculty  sulKciently  well  strung,  to  make  him  a  power  in  debate.  Nor, 
ogain,  was  he  a  theologian  even  after  the  Scotch  fashion.  His 
place  would  have  been  low  rather  than  high  among  ony  body  of 
distinctively  able  men,  bent  on  doing  business,  and  impatient  of 
heroics.  While  Bomo  of  his  colleagues  spoke  in  the  General 
Assembly  with  such  a  mastery  of  principle  and  command  of 
detail  oa  to  raise  a  susviciou  that  they  uad  mistaken  their  culling, 
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and  ought  to  have  gone  to  the  Bar  or  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
Dr.  Guthrie  never  rose  beyond  that  pjay  of  emotion  which  is  the 
chief  equipment  of  a  popular  preacher..  But  on  that  very  account 
he  touched  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  more  profoundly  than 
the  abler  brains  with  whom  he  worked.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  he  could  speak  more  powerfully  to  the  mass  of  the 
Scotch  people  than  any  man  since  the  death  of  Chalmers. 
We  do  not  except  even  Dr.  Norman  M'Leod ;  for,  although  the 
Established  Church  divine  was  a  far  abler  man,  and  was  cast  in  a 
manlier  mould,  he  did  not  excite  such  passionate  enthusiasm.  Dr. 
Guthrie  had  a  boundless  supply  of  a  kind  of  eloquence  which  tells 
on  everybody,  and  tells  most  on  those  whose  minds  have  not  been 
sharpened  to  fastidiousness  by  friction  against  the  niceties  of 
scholarship  and  thought.  He  was  always  in  a  state  of  boiling 
emotion.  He  always  spoke  at  a  white  heat.  He  was  always  on 
the  side  which  commends  itself  to  those  who  are  guided  by  feel- 
ing rather  than  by  reflection.  It  must  be  added  that,  when  deal- 
ing with  social  questions,  he  was  usually  on  the  right  side,  and 
he  seldom  dealt  with  questions  of  any  other  kind.  He  could  put 
forth  his  full  powers  only  when  pleading  for  the  poor,  when  calling 
on  the  rich  to  rescue  from  vice  and  crime  "  the  street  Arabs " 
■whom  they  were  wont  to  pass  by  heedlessly,  or  when  depicting 
the  curse  that  flowed  from  drunkenness.  There  was  not  a  man 
in  these  islands  who  could  hold  an  ordinary  congregation  nnder 
a  more  overmastering  spell  while  he  poured  forth  a  stream 
of  eloquence  on  such  themes.  And  his  broad  and  genial  nature 
■was  so  much  in  keeping  with  his  pulpit  speech  that  he  had  little 
of  the  narrowness  which  is  usually  the  curse  of  provincial  sects. 
He  was  so  little  of  a  Free  Churchman  in  a  sectarian  sense  that,  if 
Scotchmen  had  sought  some  champion  to  do  battle  against  any 
great  social  wrong,  the  mass  of  them  would,  irrespectively  of 
their  creeds,  have  singled  out  Dr.  Guthrie.  It  would  be  instruc- 
tive to  compare  the  funeral  sermons  that  will  be  preached  on  the 
benevolent  Free  Churchman  in  every  Scotch  kirk  to-morrow. 
They  will  be  all  in  the  same  key,  and  will  all  bear  witness  that 
the  poor,  and  the  suffering,  and  those  who  cannot  help  themselves 
have  lost  a  singularly  eloquent,  enthusia.stic,  and  powerful  friend. 

Dr.  Guthrie  has  done  nothing  whatever  to  enrich  the  literature 
of  his  country,  or  even  of  his  communion.  His  published  discourses 
are  too  rhetorical,  and  they  too  much  lack  a  backbone  of  thought, 
to  be  charged  with  any  permanent  value,  and  they  will  soon  be  as 
wearisome  as  Hervey's  Meditations  Amony  the  Tombs.  He  did 
not  even  try  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  those  theologians  who 
have  aspired  to  link  the  dogmas  of  their  Church  with  ethical  creeds 
and  with  the  generalizations  of  science,  so  as  to  keep  them  in 
relation  to  the  thought  of  the  time.  But  so  far  he  did  not  stand 
behind  much  abler  Scotchmen.  In  his  Church  and  the  Churches 
Dr.  Dollinger  discusses  the  question  why  the  Scotch  Presbyterian 
Church  has  made  so  few  additions  to  the  distinctively  theological 
literature  which  can  live  beyond  the  bounds  of  a  province.  England 
has  Hooker,  Jewel,  Chillingworth,  Barrow,  South,  and  Butler  in 
the  past ;  she  has  Newman  in  the  present.  France  has  Calvin, 
Pascal,  Bossuet,  Lamennais,  and  a  crowd  of  mystics.  Germany 
haa  a  throng  of  philosophical  theologians.  And  none  of  these 
men  are  provincial  or  sectarian.  Their  sceptre  is  stretched  far 
beyond  the  bounds  of  their  own  communion.  Their  writs  run 
even  in  lands  which  are  not  their  own.  All  betray  a  largeness  of 
intelligence  which  brings  them  into  contact  at  a  hundred  points 
with  the  secular  thoughts  of  their  own  age  and  of  succeeding 
times.  Dr.  Newman,  for  example,  finds  as  appreciative  readers 
among  men  who  do  not  accept  one  of  his  distinctive 
dogmas,  or  indeed  dogmas  of  any  kind,  as  among  the 
most  fervid  of  Anglicans  or  Catholics.  His  written  words 
are  quickening,  because  they  are  tinged  by  the  hues  of  a 
singularly  gifted  individuality,  because  they  are  rich  in  the  lessons 
of  human  experience,  and  because  they  casta  hundred  cross  lights 
of  thought  even  on  the  most  rigid  of  the  dogmas  which  they 
advocate.  But  the  Church  of  Dr.  Guthrie  has  strangely  and  con- 
spicuously failed  to  do  the  same  work  for  culture.  We  do  not 
refer  to  the  Free  Church  alone,  but  to  all  the  Presbyterian  bodies 
of  Scotland.  They  have  produced  no  theological  literature  which 
is  not  so  distinctively  sectarian,  and  even  provincial,  as  to  be 
tiresome  and  almost  unmtelligible  at  a  distance  from  the  atmosphere 
amid  which  it  was  generated.  Tons  of  sermons  and  endless  "  bodies 
of  divinity  "  have  they  poured  forth  ;  but  all  these  productions 
bristle  with  technicalities,  as  if  they  had  been  drawn  up  by  a 
conveyancer,  and  were  to  be  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  a  hostile 
attorney.  We  seem  to  pa.ss,  not  only  to  a  new  zone  of  thought, 
but  to  a  different  order  of  intelligence  when  we  go  from  the 
writings  of  Dr,  Newman  to  the  writings  of  Dr.  Candlish.  The 
Scotch  divine  is  a  very  able  man,  and  both  he  and  the  great  Oratorian 
are  the  champions  of  rigidly  dogmatic  systems ;  yet  there  is  all  the 
difference  between  their  ways  of  treatment  that  there  is  between 
the  technicalities  of  a  special  pleader  and  the  large  generalizations 
of  a  philosophical  juriat.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  hit  upon  the  cause 
of  the  contrast.  It  certainly  does  not  lie  in  any  lack  of  native 
power,  or  even  of  culture  ;  for  few  provincial  Churches  have  pro- 
duced a  larger  number  of  able  and  accomplished  men  than  the 
Presbyterian  communions  of  Scotland.    Knox,  Melville,  Kulher- 

lord,  Henderao,  Hill,  liobert«on,  the  Erskines,  Blair,  Chalmers, 
and  Irving  are  names  of  which  any  Church  might  be  proud.  But 
the  literature  of  Scotch  Pre.sbyterianism  is  barren  because  it  has 

treated  theology  as  if  theology  were  a  sy.ilem  of  law,  which  could 
be  stated  only  with  the  aid  of  a  huge  apparatus  of  teclmicalities. 
It  has  acted  as  if  heaven  were  a  Court  ot  Chancery.  But  when- 
ever a  Scotch  divine  has  enlarged  his  mind  by  contact  with 


English  or  Continental  forms  of  thought,  he  haa  seen  the  futility 
of  the  system  ;  and,  if  he  has  written  at  all,  he  has  usually  shot 
off"  into  the  freer  regions  of  secular  literature.  Theological  dis- 
cussion has  thus  been  left  for  the  most  part  to  those  who  could 
not  rise  above  technicalities,  and  hence  its  mingled  poverty  and 
barbarity.  The  literary  honours  of  Scotch  Presbyterian  ism  have 
been  won  by  men  like  Robertson  in  such  unhallowed  fields  as 
history.  Dr.  Guthrie,  however,  was  unfitted  to  do  either  the 
literary  or  the  theological  work.  His  head  was  not  hard  enough 
to  let  him  play  the  part  of  a  Calvinistic  lawyer,  charged  with  the 
pleading  of  a  divine  cause ;  nor  had  he  sufficient  strength  of 
philosophical  faculty  to  rise  into  a  literary  zone  of  thought.  He 
held  the  middle  place  of  an  essentially  emotional  preacher. 

Although  the  Scotch  flocked  more  eagerly  to  Dr.  Guthrie  than 
to  any  other  divine  since  the  death  of  Chalmers,  his  dis- 
coui-ses  were  not  at  all  like  the  typical  Scotch  sermons.  A 
Scotch  sermon  is  usually  pictured  as  a  discourse  of  tremendous 
length,  which  deals  with  nothing  but  doctrine,  and  only  with 
such  points  of  doctrine  as  fall  into  the  scheme  of  Calvinism ; 
which  is  cut  up  into  as  many  heads  as  there  are  days  in  the 
week,  or  even  months  in  the  year ;  which  uses  the  hardest  forms 
of  scholastic  logic  to  encompass  the  unhappy  sinner  within  a 
network  of  salvation,  and  indeed  makes  the  process  of  conversion 
as  technical  as  a  suit  in  equity.  And  there  certainly  was  a 
time  when  such  a  description  did  not  go  beyond  the  license  of 
caricature.  Nay,  the  wild  fastnesses  of  Presbyterianism  may 
still  give  a  wandering  Englishman  the  luxury  of  a  glimpse 
into  the  forms  of  tliought  that  once  led  Scotchmen  to 
sign  the  Covenant  with  their  blood,  and  to  fight  with 
the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon  against  prelacy. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  now  possible  to  go  from  end  to  end  of  Scotland 
without  hearing  the  sermon  that  was  typical  of  other  days.  Pres- 
byterian logic  is  losing  some  of  its  hard  edges,  and  so  much  has  it 
been  softened  by  the  influence  of  England,  that  the  preaching  of 
men  like  Principal  TuUoch  does  not  sensibly  differ  from  the  preach- 
ing of  an  English  Broad  Church  divine.  But  the  sermons  of  Dr, 
Guthrie  presented  an  almost  ludicrous  contrast  to  the  popuhir 
picture  of  a  Scotch  sermon.  They  scarcely  touched  the  hard 
dogmas  of  his  creed,  or  they  touched  those  hard  theological 
organisms  so  slightly  that  they  formed  no  essential  part  of  what 
he  said.  Nor  did  they  even  aspire  to  touch  the  intellect. 
They  betrayed  as  little  trace  of  philosophical  or  scientific  study, 
and  as  little  familiarity  with  the  speculations  of  the  time,  as 
the  declamation  of  Mr.  Spurgeon.  The  several  parts  were 
absolutely  destitute  of  any  logical  connexion,  and  the  thoughts 
were  strung  together  by  the  tie  of  an  image  or  a  phrase. 
They  revealed  at  a  glance  a  man  who  cared  nothing  for  what 
was  said  by  Strauss,  Comte,  Huxley,  or  any  other  heretic.  They 
showed  a  mind  which  was  almost  typically  illogical,  and  which 
wove  thought  to  thought  by  the  tie  of  emotion  or  of  place,  and 
not  by  the  link  of  reason.  They  were  altogether  pieces  of  pas- 
sion and  imagery.  So  instinct  were  they  with  passion  that  they 
contained  scarcely  one  calm  or  sober  sentence,  and  so  full  were 
they  of  figure  as  to  outshine  in  wealth  of  hue  the  most  florid 
of  undergraduate  rhetoric.  Indeed,  their  luxuriance  would 
sometimes  tempt  a  smile  if  the  fine  words  did  not  alw.iys 
aim  at  the  most  sterling  of  practical  work,  and  reveal  the 
prompting  of  as  genial  a  soul  as  ever  used  a  figure  of  speech. 
Nor  did  his  eloquence  satisfy  the  academically  educated  part 
of  the  Scotch,  and  it  was  said  that  the  people  who  rushed  to 
hear  Dr.  Guthrie  in  the  afternoon  did  not  come  from  the  same 
intellectual  class  as  those  who  listened  in  the  forenoon  to  the  more 
sober  and  scholarly  preaching  of  his  colleague.  Dr.  Hanna.  Yet 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  Calvinistic  Free  Churchman  had  allowed 
himself  so  to  let  loose  his  florid  imagination  that  he  spoke  and 
wrote  in  a  more  flowery  style  than  any  other  man  of  real  ability. 
The  Scotch  are  not  so  typically  logical  a  people  as  they  fancy 
themselves  to  be.  The  extravagances  of  the  C'amefonian 
sermons  were  only  a  foretaste  of  the  national  tendency  to  go 
beyond  the  bounds  of  rhetorical  decorum  and  good  sense  when  tiiey 
have  ceased  to  be  guided  by  the  models  of  England  or  of  France. 
Hume  and  Robertson,  it  is  true,  wrote  as  soberlyas  Englishmen;  but 
they  did  so  because  they  tried  to  do  it ;  and  in  fact  they  followed 
English  and  French  models  of  style  with  a  slavishness  that 
becomes  monotonous.  There  was  no  accent  in  their  sentences.  But 
the  writers  who  aspired  to  take  the  place  of  Hume  and  Robertson 
in  Guthrie's  youth  had  flung  off'  the  fetters  of  English  example 
with  a  jerk,  and  determined  to  be  thoroughly  Scotch.  Professor 
Wilson  and  his  school  threw  the  reins  on  the  neck  of  their  patho.s 
and  their  humour.  They  became  maudlin  in  their  expression  of 
feeling,  and  uproarious  in  their  fun.  All  the  old  measured  good 
sense  had  vanished  in  favour  of  fury  in  description,  fury  in  satire, 
fury  in  humour,  fury  in  everything.  The  Nodes  sent  up  a  rich  steam 
of  toddy,  and  they  might  seem  to  have  been  written  in  the  midst 
of  jingling  glasses,  snatches  of  wild  song,  and  roars  of  laughter,  by 
pens  maddened  with  alcoholic  inspiration.  Blanco  White  said  that 
the  writing  of  the  Blackwood  gang  was  a  prolonged  "  intellectual 
row,"  and  as  such  it  must  have  struck  the  scholarly  recluse  who 
lived  within  the  shadow  of  Oriel  College,  and  enjoyed  the 
companionship  of  subtle  minds  like  Newman.  The  opinion  of 
Blanco  White  is  now  that  of  most  educated  men,  and  the  fun 
of  the  Nodes  does  seem  forced  and  empty  to  the  move  critical 
taste  of  these  days ;  but  we  may  gather  some  idea  of  the  fascina- 
tion which  the  uproarious  dialogues  exercised  in  Scotland  from  the 
fact  that  such  a  man  as  Professor  Ferrier  could  have  named  them 
in  the  same  breath  with  the  Dialogues  of  Plato.    Dr.'  Guthrie 
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Wellington  Street  Viaduct,"  which  dealt  with  the  whole  question  of 
the  Embankment  and  its  vicinity,  was  constrained  to  admit  the 
feasibility  and  convenience  of  a  street  skirting  Northumberland 
House  to  the  south-west,  and  joining  the  Embankment  Road 
with  a  curve  only  slightly  cutting  oti  one  corner  of  its  garden. 
The  late  Sir  James  Pennethorne  was  also  examined  before 
this  Committee,  and,  with  his  great  experience  both  as  archi- 
tect and  surveyor  in  such  questions  to  guide  him,  he  was 
decided  in  the  preference  which  he  expressed  for  the  curved 
line  in  comparison  with  that  through  Northumberland  House : — 
"The,  objections,  in  my  mind,  to  the  straight  road  were; 
first,  that  it  starts  from  higher  ground — I  should  say  it  is 
about  live  feet  higher  than  the  circular  road ;  it  starts  also 
on  the  steep  slope  of  the  hill,  and  therefore  at  the  end 
next  Charing  Cross ;  the  whole  of  that  is  objectionable ; 
next,  it  comes  to  a  very  sharp  angle  under  the  arch  of 
the  Hungerford  Railway-bridge,  which  is  also  objectionable; 
thirdly,  it  would  form  a  bad  angle  going  to  the  south  as 
well  as  to  the  east."  There  is  an  additional  recommendation, 
which  he  named  later,  for  the  curved  road,  that  it  would  widen 
the  narrow  gut  of  Whitehall  opposite  Di'ummoud's  Bank,  while 
,the  straight  road  left  the  difficulty  unrectified.  The  Committee 
did  not  feel  itself  called  upon  to  decide  the  particular  question,  so 
it  simply  reported  the  two  lines,  with  certainly  no  preference  for 
the  one  which  cut  through  Northumberland  House. 

In  the  meanwhile  there  exists  the  access  to  the  Embankment 
by  way  of  Whitehall  Place,  not  quite  so  direct  as  a  new  line  to 
the  north-east  would  be,  but  still  possessed  of  conveniences  which 
the  demolitionists  find  it  convenient  to  forget.  The  Times,  in  its 
eagerness  to  bless  the  reconciled  combatants,  grew  idyllic,  and 
painted  a  melting  picture  of  the  silver  Than  es  crovraing  the 
newly  pierced  vista  from  the  expanse  of  Charing  Cross. 
Unfortunately  in  its  sentiment  it  forgot  its  topography,  other- 
wise five  seconds'  inspection  of  any  map  of  London  would 
have  shown  that  all  which  the  demolition  of  the  old  House 
would  for  all  coming  time  unmask  would  be  the  hideous  fiank 
of  the  Charing  Cross  Station,  and  that  the  termination  of  the 
vista  would  be  the  protuberant  end  of  the  no  less  hideous 
Charing  Cross  Bridge.  No  doubt  if  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland prefers  selling  Northumberland  House  to  keeping 
it,  we  have  the  power  of  being  puzzled,  but  not  the 
right  of  complaining;  for,  as  we  know  on  ducal  autho- 
rity, "  Mayn't  a  man  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own  ?  "  We 
simply  contend  that  neither  his  defenders  nor  his  critics,  neither 
his  agents  nor  that  astute  Boai-d  against  which  those  agents  were 
pitted,  have  the  right  to  say  that  there  was  any  overpower- 
ing public  necessity  compelling  him  to  make  the  sacrifice. 
There  is,  in  fact,  one  consideration  about  the  whole  transaction 
which  has  most  unaccountably  been  kept  out  of  sight  all  through 
the  aSair.  When  the  complicated  white-posts-and-thirty-feet 
compromise  was  being  negotiated  last  year,  it  broke  down  for  the 
time  being — as  any  one  who  remembered  the  transactions  ending 
in  1 866  would  have  told  them  it  must  have  done — from  the  fact 
that  a  bargain  with  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  enshrined  in 
the  original  Embankment  Act,  made  it  illegal  to  construct 
buildings  more  than  twenty  feet  high  on  ground  lying  directly 
between  Northumberland  House  and  the  river,  and  that  a  transfer 
of  some  of  the  particular  ground  from  the  Board  to  the  Crown  for 
the  erection  of  public  buildings  was  an  integral  portion  of  the 
scheme.  The  upshot  of  this  small  complication  is  that  the 
remedy  has  been  found  in  a  forced  sale  of  Northumber- 
land ilouse  and  its  garden.  No  doubt  there  is  excellent 
precedent  for  such  an  heroic  solution  of  a  petty  difliculty  in 
the  case  of  the  Irishman  who  cut  his  son's  head  olf  to  cure  him 
of  squinting.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  any  one  that 
the  hitch  might  have  been  removed  by  simply  taking  oti'  the  pro- 
hibition which  restrained  the  height  of  future  buildings.  As  in 
fact  the  view  of  the  Thames  from  Northumberland  House  is  of  the 
most  theoretic  description — particularly  since  the  construction  of 
the  Embankment — the  surrender  of  the  privilege  would  really 
have  cost  the  owner  very  little,  and  eapeciallv  so  if  the  alter- 
native was  to  consist  in  public  buildings  relatively  stately  in  them- 
selves, and  serving  to  conceal  the  railway  monstrosities.  Who  can 
say  that,  if  this  had  been  opiiorlunely  ollured  as  a  free  gift,  it  might 
not  have  produced  a  decided  turn  in  a  popular  feeling  which  was 
always  liinguid  and  ill-informed,  and  rallied  it  in  favour  of  the 
maintunanco  of  the  ancient  mansion  ? 

We  dare  say  that  the  successful  negotiators  will  try  to 
stifle  discussion 'by  the  assertion  that  Northumberland  House  w^ 
not  alter  all  worth  keeping,  even  as  an  architectunil  monument, 
while  so  many  other  magiiiticoiit  houses  of  men  of  title  and  men  of 
money  arc  springing  up  in  dillbront  parts  of  London  ;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  that  which  was  Northampton  before  it  became 
Northumbi^rland  House  represents  a  typo  of  noblo  residence  of 
whicii  even  Statlbrd,  IJridgowater,  or  Doix;lu>ster  Houses,  with  all 
their  niagnificenco,  are  not  nt  all  examples— that  which  is  currently 
known  in  Franco  by  the  phrase  mire  conr  ft  jaidin,  and  which 
was  bequeathed  by  the  middle  ages  to  the  Renaissance.  In 
these  mansions  a  central  courtyard,  .'■urroundeil  on  all  tlie  four  sides 
by  habitable  aparlmcnts,  lulniits  carriages  to  an  inner  doorway,  and 
on  the  otlier  side  the  windows  look  cm  such  beauties  as  a  town 
garden  can  atl'ord.  ("omuion  as  this  type  is  in  foreign  cities,  and 
Its  it  once  wiis  in  Lotidon,  wo  do  not  know  where  now  to  seek  it 
since  the  trausformatiou  of  the  eldest  of  the  Montagu  Houses  into 
the  British  Museum,  except  iu  Northumberland  House,  Lambeth 


had  precisely  the  species  of  mind  that  was  fitted  to  catch  the  wild 
note  which  had  been  struck  by  Wilson.  Less  accomplished  than 
the  Professor,  less  of  a  student,  and  less  of  a  reasoner,  he  had, 
however,  a  far  narrower  range  of  theme,  and  a  more  monotonous 
style  of  treatment.  He  allowed  his  fancy  a  play  which  is  boyish. 
He  harped  on  the  one  string  of  feeling. 

A  Calvinist  in  theology,  and  a  devoted  member  of  as  strait- 
laced  a  sect  as  the  most  vigilant  scrutiny  can  find  in  Christen- 
dom, he  was  nevertheless  an  eminent  example  of  the  men  who 
have  been  swept  towards  practical  work  by  the  tide  of  emotion 
that  has  been  rolling  over  Europe  ever  since  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  The  Scottish  Church  was  quick  to  obey  this 
new  impulse,  in  spite  of  the  stress  which  it  laid  on  the 
weekly  explanation  of  the  machinery  of  dogmatic  faith.  Its 
presbyteries,  sjmods,  and  general  assemblies  have  been  admir- 
able training  schools  in  the  art  of  provincial  statesman- 
ship; and  the  old  Poor  Law  system  not  only  gave  the 
minister  of  each  parish  a  large  practical  experience  of  adminis- 
tration, but  brought  him  face  to  face  with  such  facts  of  existence 
as  did  not  come  within  the  view  of  Calvin's  Institutes. 
Thus  the  disruption  of  the  Scotch  Establishment  revealed  a 
wealth  of  practical  and  even  statesmanlike  ability  in  a  small 
Church  which  surprised  those  who  had  not  studied  the  working 
of  its  constitution,  and  had  looked  chiefly  to  the  space  which  it 
gave  to  the  exposition  of  doctrine.  Dr.  Chalmers  would  have 
taken  a  leading  place  in  any  assembly  in  the  world,  and  there  are 
few  debaters,  either  iu  the  House  of  Commons  or  out  of 
it,  who  woiild  be  a  match  for  Dr.  Candlish.  Dr.  Guthrie 
had  little  or  none  of  their  political  or  debating  faculty; 
but  he  was  admirably  fitted  to  follow  the  example 
which  Chalmers  had  set  in  the  reclamation  of  the  vicious 
and  the  care  of  the  poor.  Although  Chalmers  was  a  keen 
theologian,  and  has  left  a  striking  record  of  his  Calvinism  in  his 
lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  he  had  too  large  a  heart  and 
too  practical  a  spirit  to  be  content  with  the  exposition  of  mere 
doctiine.  He  was  more  of  a  statesman  and  a  social  reformer  than 
a  thinker  or  a  theologian;  and  the  brightest  part  of  his  life  is 
perhaps  that  in  which  he  tried  to  bring  all  the  poor  of  his  great 
parish  in  Glasgow  within  the  meshes  of  a  voluntary  organization 
which  should  shut  out  the  necessity  of  the  new  Poor-law,  with 
its  mechanical  rigidity,  its  system  of  giving  relief  by  dep^ity,  and 
its  erection  of  great  charity  mills  in  the  shape  of  workhouses. 
The  experiment  was  a  failure,  but  it  was  the  failure  of  a  noble 
mind.  And  it  did  attest  one  practical  truth  to  which  practical 
men  are  now  groping  their  way  back  ;  for  we  are  all  reverting  to 
the  belief  that  we  cannot  make  headway  against  the  pauperism  of 
England  without  the  aid  of  voluntary  agency.  Dr.  Guthrie  bore 
.OS  loud  a  witness  to  ^this  truth  as  Chalmers  himself.  Leaving 
other  Free  Church  divines  to  subtilize  about  dogma  and  to  lead 
ecclesiastical  parties,  he  plunged  into  the  hovels  of  the  High  Street 
and  the  Cowgate,  and  let  in  daylight  on  sights  that  shocked  the 
whole  country.  His  eloquent  voice  was  lifted  to  tell  the  nation 
what  was  meant  by  the  fact  that  the  children  of  wretched,  drunken, 
vicious,  criminal  parents  were  growing  up  as  ignorant  and  as  lawless 
as  if  they  had  been  savages.  Better  work  such  a  man  could  not 
do ;  and  it  will  give  him  a  lasting  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  his 
countrymen. 

NORTHUMBERLAND  HOUSE  AND  THE  EMBANKMENT. 

MR.  LOWE  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  made 
their  peace  over  a  costly  holocaust.  The  London  rate- 
payers may  buy  back  a  large  slice  of  their  own  reclaimed  Lmd  at 
a  Very  reduced  figure,  the  hard  rights  of  the  Crown  are  saved 
at  the  loss  of  what  might  have  been  a  generous  and  gracefiJ 
concession,  and  Northumberland  House  is  to  go  down.  So 
ends  the  austere  gasconade  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer; 
such  is  the  profit  netted  by  the  civic  virtue  of  the  ratepayer's 
senate.  The  situation  was,  until  the  unexpected  deiioxiemmt,  a 
veiy  finely  conceived  tableau,  and  even  hardened  spectators  like 
ourselves  were  for  a  season  beguiled  by  the  well  rendered 
passions.  We  were  not  without  our  misgivings  since  that 
Unlucky  night  in  July,  when  the  House — which  had  assembled 
with  the  expressed  intention  of  deciding  between  Mr.  Lowe 
and  the  ratepayers,  represented  by  ]\Ir.  W.  H.  Smith,  by  accept- 
ing or  rejecting  an  amendment  to  be  moved  by  the  latter  in 
Conimitlee,  on  the  (loveinmont's  Embankment  V>\\\,  involving 
the  whole  question  atissue — was  led  into  passing,  wilh  Mr.  Smith's 
.ipi)rc)bation,  but  not  without  protest  elsewhere,  a  dilatory 
resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Harcourt,  on  the  express  giound 
that  there  were  expectations  that  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
niiglit  bo  induced  to  sacrifice  his  ancestral  mansion.  Still  these 
were  but  the  assertions  of  an  interested  party,  and  we  were  unwill- 
ing to  believe  that  one  of  the  two  indispensable  parties  to  the 
bar^'iiin  would  have  ri  ceded  from  the  po.siti(in  which  he  and  his 
family  had  bo  firmly  niaintainiid  wiLli  the  approbation  of  moderate 
mid  thouglitful  men.  Wo  have  never  accepted  the  dictatorial 
assertion  that  the  sacrifice  of  Northumberland  House  was  nec^dcHl 
to  complete  the  approaches  to  tlu;  Tliam(!s  Embankment,  The 
facility  with  which  the  promoters  of  the  project  of  demolition 
(ibaiidnned  their  ])0oiiion  at  llu;  beginning  of  the  Secsion  of  1866, 
on  the  first  show  of  resistance  from  the  then  Duke,  without  so  much 
riM  during  to  challenge  the  o|^iinion  of  the  House,  is  evidence  of  no 
very  strongly  fVjrmed  conviction;  while  Sir  .John  'I'hwailcs  hiniHolf, 
when  examined  in  1869  before  Lord  l  llcho's  very  strong,  and  as 
it  proved  laborious,  Committee,  on  "  Hungerford  Bridge  and 
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Palace  being  an  official  residence  and  constructed  on  a  still 
costlier  plan. 

The  recent  houses  which  vre  have  noticed  are  simply  square 
blocks,  in  -which  the  older  court  is  represented  by  a  central  saloon 
— a  Tery  noble  feature  in  itself,  but  belonging  to  a  different  order 
of  things.  Devonshire,  Grosvenor,  Chesterfield,  and,  as  long  as  it 
existed  in  its  primitive  condition,  Burlington  House,  have  indeed 
courtyards,  but  in  each  case  the  flanking  buildings  are  only 
offices,  between  -which  the  house  itself  stands,  -while  there  is  no 
line  of  habitable  apartments  to-wards  the  street.  Besides,  Nor- 
thumberland House  belongs  to  a  preceding  century,  and  is  itself  the 
youngest  and  last  of  the  famous  line  of  river-side  mansions  -which 
used  to  border  the  Strand.  The  central  portal  has  won  sufficient 
fevour  as  a  rich  specimen  of  Jacobean  architecture,  even  in  the 
eyes  of  the  destroyers,  to  lead  to  a  proposal  that  it  might  be  some- 
-where  reconstructed,  careless  as  those  are  -who  thro-w  out  the  idea 
that,  in  fact,  the  -whole  facade  only  needs  the  original  mullioned 
-windows  to  he  restored  in  place  of  those  dull  openings  -which  were 
constructed  by  the  bad  taste  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  order  to 
assume  its  genuine  character  of  a  very  stately  Jacobean  composition. 
On  the  garden  side,  too,  as  all  who  have  been  within  the  building 
kuow,  a  gracefully  terraced  Italian  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the 
garden — the  construction  of  which  was  commemorated  by  Evelyn — 
and  a  long  and  richly  decorated  ball-room  of  a  later  age,  are 
evidence  of  the  care  which  subsequent  o-wners  bestowed  on  the 
adornment  of  a  house  full  of  those  historical  associations  of  which 
Englishmen  have  not  yet  learned  under  the  teachings  of  a  shallow 
internationalism  to  be  asliamed.  What  associations  the  new  street 
■which  is  to  replace  Northumberland  House  may  evoke  we  are 
totally  unable  to  forecast,  unless  they  be  those  of  empty  chatter 
and  dismally  fast  life  picked  up  in  the  cafes,  with  which  an 
enthusiastic  promoter  of  the  project  assured  us  last  year  that  the 
new  highway  was  to  be  lined. 

Under  the  exceptional  circumstances  of  the  case  Lord  Elcho 
was  quite  right  on  Thursday  to  move  that  the  Bill  consummating 
the  sacrifice  should,  in  place  of  going  before  an  ordinary  Private 
Bill  Committee  {i.e.  to  four  members  chosen  by  the  Committee  of 
Selection)  be  referred  to  the  lavgertribunal  of  a  hybrid  Committee  of 
nine  members,  five  of  whom  would  be  named  by  the  whole  House. 
The  arguments  wliich  he  alleged  were  feebly  met  by  an  excited 
expression  of  confidence  in  the  infallibility  of  his  o-wn  miniature 
Parliament,  pronounced  by  Colonel  Hogg,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board,  and  by  a  dreary  reference  to  red  tape  prece- 
dent from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Bonham  Carter.  These  substitutes  for 
argument  were,  however,  sufficient  for  a  House  which  appears  to  re- 
gard questions  relating  to  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  the  Metropolis 
■with  feelings  akin  to  those  which  George  II.  expressed  for  "  boetry 
and  bainting,"'  and  so  Lord  Elcho's  very  reasonable  motion  was  re- 
jected by  1 87  to  72  votes.  We  may  therefore  regard  London  as  the 
poorer,  without  any  sufficient  reason,  for  the  loss  by  another 
monument,  of  much  historical  interest  and  of  certainly  consider- 
able architectural  value,  while  the  Metropolitan  Board  -will  have 
brought  its  successful  performance  of  the  Patriotic  Citizen  to  a 
lucrative  conclusion. 


THE  CITIL  SERVICE  COMMISSIONERS'  REPORT. 

AS  we  read  tlie  grave  and  elaborate  introduction  to  the  Seven- 
teenth annual  Report  of  Her  Majesty's  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners we  are  reminded  of  a  shrewd  reflection  of  the  Citizen  of  the 
World.  "  Hunters,"  says  Goldsmith,  "  generally  know  the  most 
-vulnerable  part  of  the  beasts  they  pursue  by  the  care  which  every 
animal  takes  to  defend  the  side  which  is  weakest;  on  what  side  the 
enthusiast  ifl  most  vulnerable  may  be  known  by  the  care  which  he 
takes  in  the  beginning  to  work  his  disciples  into  gravity  and  guard 
them  against  the  power  of  ridicule."  The  disciples  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners  would  seem  to  be  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, to  which,  by  Her  Majesty's  command,  their  Report  is  pre- 
sented. Whatever  can  be  done  by  a  gravely  composed  Report— a 
model  in  its  way  of  composition  ;  whatever  can  be  done  by  appen- 
dices and  schedules — models  in  their  way  of  method  and  arrange- 
ment— to  work  the  members  of  both  Houses  into  gravity,  has  been 
done.  They  have  been  guarded,  too,  against  the  power  of  ridi- 
cule ;  and  should  any  one  be  so  indiscreet  as  to  mock  at  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Hooker's  assistant,  they  will  be  abl-e  to 
answer,  in  the  words  of  the  Commissioners,  "  We  desire  to  state 
that  we  regard  these  circumstances  as  in  no  way  discrediting 
the  system  of  selection,  but  rather  as  illustrating  the  paramount 
importance  of  those  inquiries  as  to  previous  training  which  form 
the  ahief  feature  of  the  system,  but  which,  owing  to  a  concurrence 
of  unfortunate  circumstances,  were  in  that  case  imperfectly  carried 
out."  We  are  not  going,  however,  to  rake  up  that  miserable 
matter,  or  to  inquire  how  it  happened  that  this  chief  feature,  or 
at  all  events  that  which  formed  it,  was  so  imperfectly  carried  out. 
Nor  shall  we  stop  for  more  than  a  moment  to  admire  the  gravity 
of  these  enthusiasts,  as  displayed  in  the  long  account  they  give 
of  the  method  by  which  the  Clerk  of  the  Furniture  obtained  an 
Assistant.  lie,  it  would  seem,  informed  the  First  Commissioner 
that  he  was  in  want  of  an  Assistant.  The  First  Commissioner  in- 
formed the  Civil  Service  Commis.tioners,  and  the  Civil  Service 
Commi.«sioners,  having  "  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Lords  of  Your 
Majesty's  Treasury,"  had  an  "  examination  conducted  under  their 
directions  by  a  leading  member  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  firms 
concerned  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  furniture."  This  leading 
member  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  firms  concerned  in  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  furniture,  whom  for  short  we  will  call  an  up- 


holsterer, "  by  means  of  questions,  written  and  oral,  found  no 

difficulty  in  estimating  the  comparative  merits  of  the  several 
candidates."  This  is  all  very  admirable.  If  we  were  not,  however, 
carefully  guarded  against  the  power  of  ridicule,  we  would  venture 
to  suggest  that,  if  the  Cleik  of  the  Furniture  is  not  competent 
without  the  help  of  the  First  Commissioner,  the  Civil  Service 
I  Examiners,  the  Lords  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  and  a  loading 
j  upholsterer,  to  select  his  own  assistant,  the  sooner  he  is  dismissed 
'  from  his  post  the  better  for  the  Civil  Service. 

We  shall  pass  over,  however,  such  petty  appointments  as 
these.  The  enthusiasts  for  competitive  examinations  cannot  do 
very  much  harm  so  long  as  they  confine  their  attention  to 
Assistants  to  Clerks  of  the  Furniture  or  to  Superintendents 
of  Hot-houses.  If  they  would  only  spend  their  time  in 
scheming  out  ingenious  plans  for  examining  such  officers  as  these, 
we  would  willingly  allow  them  to  extend  their  range,  and  to 
take  in  the  charwomen  who  clean  out  the  Government  otTices, 
and  the  sweeps  who  sweep  down  the  Government  chimneys. 
I  Unhappily  they  are  not  content  with  such  ingenuity  as  this,  and 
I  with  the  well-earned  praise  which  it  has  lately  met  with  in  a 
I  leading  article  in  the  Times.  They  are  extending  their  system  of 
'  competitive  examinations  from  the  lower  offices,  where  it  may  be 
'  fairly  successful,  to  the  higher  offices,  where  it  must  prove  a  most 
]  mischievous  failure.  For  offices  where  the  duties  are  for  the  most 
I  part  mechanical,  a  mechanical  system  of  examinations  may  answer ; 
I  but  for  those  higher  posts  where  powers  of  conti^ivance,  of  organi- 
zation, and  of  government,  and  a  well-grounded  willingness  to 
incur  responsibility  are  required,  the  examination  must  be  one 
that  is  spread  over  years,  and  the  examiners  must  be  those  under 
;  whom  the  candidates  have  for  years,  worked.  We  shall  more 
I  clearly  show  how  this  newfiingled  system  will  work  if  we  do  not 
I  deal  with  the  Civil  Service  generally,  but  confine  our  attention  to 
I  one  department  alone.  The  Post  Office  will  enable  us  best  to 
,  show  the  mischief  that  is  brewing,  as  it  more  perhaps  than  any 
other  department  demands  qualities  which  have  little  to  do  with 
scholarship ;  and  as,  moreover,  it  has  for  years  been  managed  with  an 
abilit}',  an  efficiency,  and  an  economy  which  no  other  department  can 
boast  of.  Now,  as  most  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware,  the  Post 
Officeisdivided  into  twogreatdepartments,thelarger  of  which  issub- 
divided  into  many  smaller  departments.  One  of  these  departments, 
the  Secretary's  office,  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  other  depart- 
ment that  the  Staff'  in  the  army  does  to  the  rest  of  the  army.  In 
the  Secretary's  office  there  are  somewliat  less  than  one  hundred 
clerks,  beginning  with  the  Secretary  to  the  Post  Office  down  to  the 
junior  third-class  clerk.  In  the  hands  of  these  gentlemen  the  whole 
government  of  this  vast  establishment  rests.  They  are  not  only  ex- 
pected of  themselves  to  originate  schemes  for  improvement,  but  they 
have  also  to  decide  on  any  measure  the  adoption  of  which  may  be 
recommended  by  the  surveyors  or  the  postmasters  throughout  the 
country.  The  composition  of  such  a  body  should  clearly  be  as 
mixed  as  possible.  No  doubt  among  them  there  should  be  many  men 
of  that  kind  of  ability  and  knowledge  which  always  comes  to  the 
front  in  a  competitive  examination.  There  should  be  men  who, 
whenever  a  scheme  has  to  be  advanced  or  upheld,  can  write  a 
minute  that  shall  do  all  that  a  well-written  minute  can  do  to  win 
for  it  attention  and  respect.  But,  besides  these,  there  should  be 
men  who  are  familiar  with  every  branch  of  the  service,  men  who 
are  not  bound  by  that  routine  with  which  so  many  a  scholar  is 
cramped ;  men  who  can  originate,  organize,  and  govern.  Such 
men  as  these  are  possessed  of  a  knowledge  and  are  gifted  with  a 
power  which  a  Civil  Service  examiner  might  rightly  regard  with 
respect,  and  even  with  envy,  however  much  he  might  mock  at 
their  ignorance  were  they  subjected  to  a  competitive  examination. 
In  this  Secretary's  office,  as  the  duties  are  harder,  so  the  pay  is 
higher,  and  to  it  fall  the  prizes  of  the  profession  in  the  shape  of 
postmasterships  and  surveyorships.  Till  within  the  last  few  -weeks 
it  has  been  thrown  open  to  the  whole  service.  As  every  private 
in  the  French  army  was  said  to  carry  the  marshal  s  baton  in  his 
knapsack,  so  there  was  not  a  letter-cai'rier  in  the  service  but,  as  he 
bore  his  bag,  bore  also  the  power  of  becoming  Secretary  to  the 
Post  Office.  There  are  men  in  the  service,  and  there  have  been 
men,  who  have  risen  from  the  humblest  positions  to  posts  of  greiat 
responsibility.  In  the  year  1854  a  Civil  Service  Commission 
advised  that,  in  order  to  place  "  the  highest  prizes  within  the 
reach  of  every  deserving  person,"  means  should  be  taken  "  for 
opening  the  ranks  of  the  Secretary's  office  to  all  members  of 
the  establishment."  This  recommendation  was  at  once  carried 
into  effect.  It  had  the  hearty  support  of  three  eminent  men — 
Mr.  Gladstone,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  Canning,  as 
Postmaster-General,  and  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  as  Secretary  to  the 
Post  Office.  The  scheme  worked  admirably,  and  met  with  the 
warm  approval  of  a  happy  succession  of  Postmasters,  the  Duke 
of  ArgylJ,  Lord  Colchester,  and  Lord  Elgin.  A  new  life  was 
infused  into  the  service,  and,  as  worth  was  rewarded,  worth  was 
shown.  It  was  the  men  who  approved  of  this  system  and  the  men 
who  have  been  raised  under  this  system  that  have  made  our 
postal  service  all  that  it  is.  The  vast  machinery  is  in  admirable 
working  order,  while  from  the  public  scarcely  a  complaint  is 
heard. 

Some  member  of  the  Ministry,  however,  or  some  high  permanent 
official  (perhaps  both),  has  become  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of 
competitive  examinations,  and  has  succeeded  in  carrying  an  Order 
in  Council  by  which  "  the  ranks  of  the  Secretary's  office  "  shall 
henceforth  be  practically  closed  "  to  all  members  of  the  establish- 
ment." If,  indeed,  a  clerk  who  has  shown  the  greatest  intelligence, 
gained  the  widest  knowledge  in  the  Telegraph  Office,  the  Money- 
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Order  Office,  or  the  Savings  Banks  Department ;  if  a  letter-carrier 
who  has  pushed  his  way  up  from  a  letter-carrier  to  a  sorter,  and 
from  a  sorter  to  a  clerk,  can,  without  neglect  of  his  duties,  find  time 
before  he  is  twenty-nine  years  old  to  prepare  for  a  competitive  ex- 
amination in  English  composition,  the  history  of  England,  including 
that  of  the  laws  and  constitution,  the  language,  literature,  and  his- 
tory of  Greece,  Rome,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  mathematics 
(pure  and  mixed),  natural  science,  moral  sciences,  j urisprudence,  and 
political  economy — then  indeed,  if  he  is  successful,  and  if  he  is  fool 
enough  with  such  abilities  and  such  knowledge  to  stay  in  the  Post 
Office,  a  grateful  country  will  condescend  to  employ  his  services  in 
a  way  that  will  be  most  advantageous  to  it.  It  is  almost  incredible 
that  pedantry  should  have  made  its  way  so  high  up  in  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country  as  to  be  able  to  deprive  the  heads  of  the  great 
departments  of  the  Civil  Service  of  the  power  of  placing  a  sub- 
ordinate whose  worth  has  been  proved  to  them  by  long  years  in  a 
place  for  which  he,  and  perhaps  he  alone,  is  fully  fit.  When 
these  Civil  Service  Commissioners  came  thrusting  their  aid  on  the 
head  of  some  department  in  the  examination  of  his  men,  whom  he 
knew  80  well,  they  might  have  been  answered  in  Voltaire's 
words : — 

Des  valets  on  peut  se  passer 

Quand  on  est  sous  les  yeux  du  maitre. 

K  a  man  who  had  spent  the  best  years  of  his  life  as  a  master  of  a 
school  or  as  a  private  tutor,  whose  sole  ambition  heretofore  had 
been  to  train  up  boys  for  scholarships  or  young  men  for  the  class- 
list,  and  who  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  knowledge 
or  any  capacity  but  that  which  could  have  its  value  easily  esti- 
mated in  an  examiner's  marks,  had  been  suddenly  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion of  authority  at  the  Treasury,  we  should  not  be  surprised 
at  the  folly  of  the  step  that  has  been  taken.  No  doubt,  as  the 
Commissioners  say,  a  stimulus  will  be  given  by  these  large  com- 
petitions to  education.  We  would  venture  to  remind  them  that 
from  the  tens  of  thousands  of  men  already  in  the  service  of  their 
country,  the  stimulus  should  not  be  taken  away  to  good  conduct, 
to  zeal,  to  intelligence,  and  to  self-education  in  those  duties  in 
which  they  are  employed. 

The  utter  folly  of  this  mischievous  scheme  is  nowhere  more 
clearly  set  forth  than  in  a  complaint  which  the  Commissioners 
make.  If  these  gentlemen  had  not  carefully  worked  gravity  into 
themselves  and  guarded  themselves  against  ridicule  as  well  as 
their  disciples,  they  must  surely  have  indulged  in  a  quiet  chuckle 
as  they  carefully  penned  the  following  passage : — 

Having  before  us  no  records  of  the  probation  of  the  candidates  whom  we 
have  selected,  we  have  no  facts  on  wliich  to  base  a  report  such  as  we  should 
have  been  glad  to  offer,  showing  how  far  the  metliod  of  selection  by  open 
competition  had  proved  effectual  in  furnishing  candidates  capable  of  standing 
satisfactorily  the  test  of  actual  work. 

Here,  then,  by  their  own  confession,  we  have  a  set  of  Commis- 
sioners who  are  selecting  men  for  what  they  justly  describe  as 

these  important  and  (prospectively  at  least)  valuable  appoint- 
ments "  and  who  are  yet  kept  utterly  in  the  dark  as  to  how  far  in 
■each  case  their  selection  was  a  wise  one.  They  may  regard,  as 
they  say  they  do,  this  matter  as  "  of  secondary  importance."  We 
should  like  to  know  how  long  a  great  office  may  be  expected 
to  be  in  working  order  when  those  who  are  responsible  for  its 
management  are  not  responsible  for  the  selection  of  their  subordi- 
nates, and  when  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  selection  of  the 
.subordinates  are  not  only  not  responsible  for  their  fitness  for  the 
post,  but  are  even  kept  in  utter  ignorance  as  to  how  they  stand  the 
test  of  actual  work.  We  are  not  surprised  to  find,  as  one  result 
of  Buch  a  scheme  as  this,  that  before  many  years  have  passed 
the  Irish  element  in  tlie  Civil  Service  will  be  by  far  the  strongest. 
In  the  lost  eighteen  months  240  "  important  appointments  have 
been  assigned  as  the  reward  of  merit  to  successful  candidates." 
Of  Ihcae  candidates  75  were  English,  23  Scotch,  and  142  Irish. 
The  Commissioners  go  on  to  say — 

It  may  not  l)C  unintcrestinp;  to  note,  as  resulting  from  those  figures,  that 
thctc  is  a  great  diflcrcnce  in  the  amount  of  success  aehieved  by  the  candi- 
datcs  of  the  three  kingdoms,  more  than  one-half  of  the  successful  com- 
petitors having  been  examined  in  Ireland,  less  than  onotliiid  in  Kngland, 
antl  Icb)  thaQ  one-tenth  in  Scotland  ;  and,  further,  tluit  wliile  the  proportion 
of  piizK)  won  to  candidates  sent  up  was  in  Eiigliind  not  quite  one  out  of 
ninety -one,  uid  in  Scotland  less  than  one  in  twelve,  in  Ireland  it  amounted 
to  bomewli.it  more  than  one  out  of  six. 

It  ia  certainly  not  uninteresting  to  note  that  a  new  standard  has 
been  instituted  for  measuring  all  tho.iH  qualities  which  fit  men  for 
important  appointments,  and  that  by  it  the  Irishman  comes  out  at 
the  top  and  the  Scotchman  at  the  bottom. 

Wo  mii.st  find  space  for  one  more  quotation  from  the  Report, 
as  it  in  .some  degree  accounts  for  the  result  of  the  examination, 
and  ut  the  same  time  shows  how  far  the  country  has  cause  to  con- 
gratulate itself  on  the  peculiar  good  luck  of  Irish  (candidates  : — 

Wc  lesrel  to  state  that  these  misrepresentations  [as  to  the  age  of  the  can- 
d'ditctj  not  unfre(|Utnlly  occur  ;  and  wo  give  prominence'  now  to  the  sul)jcct 
in  the  hope  that  futuri'  candidates,  cspicially  in  Ireland,  where,  owing 
perhaps  to  faulty  mi'thods  of  registration,  the  temptation  to  such  frauds 
uppcurH  chiedy  to  prevail,  may  take  warning  from  the  reprobation  wliieli 
cannot  but  be  excited  by  buch  attempts  to  defraud  not  only  the  public,  but 
aUu  their  fellow). 

Wc  ronicniber  honring  liow  iin  old  gontlcinnn  who  weakly 
yielded  to  a  beggiir'H  pitiful  talo,  wliih-  giving  hini  a  shilling  thus 
addrcswd  liini Nuw  mind,  if  you  go  on  in  thoso  coiirHcs,  and 
.ittoinpt  thus  to  init)())<e  on  the  public,  why  sonio  day  or  otlmr  you 
will  iiicot — you  will  moot,  I  repeal,  houio  d— d  good-natured  old 
fool  like  myself  who  will  give  you  another  shilling." 


FOREIGN  DECORATIONS. 

IT  must  be  confessed  that  the  question  of  foreign  decorations 
is  coming  to  be  one  of  no  small  importance  to  a  large  and  fast 
increasing  class  of  the  community.  In  these  days  of  International 
Exhibitions,  in  times  when  English  bondholders,  railway  contrac- 
tors, and  engineers  are  extending  an  already  extensive  cosmopolitan 
business,  foreign  decorations  are  easy  enough  to  come  by;  the 
worst  of  it  is,  that  they  are  practically  worthless  unless  you  have 
appropriate  opportunities  of  parading  them.  Few  of  their  fortu- 
nate possessors  are  in  the  way  of  figuring  in  exclusive  foreign  circles ; 
and  even  if  they  were,  the  badge  of  the  Green  Eagle  or  of  the 
Brazen  Cross  of  the  Fifth  Class  is  anything  rather  than  a  distinction. 
Decorations  are  condemned  by  authority  at  State  ceremonials  here 
in  London;  while,  thanks  perhaps  to  the  petty  jealousies  of  the 
undecorated  masses,  it  is  not  the  fashion  to  carry  them  about 
to  private  dinner  parties  and  into  drawing-rooms.  Plainly  this 
is  not  as  it  should  be.  Merit  of  any  kind  has  a  hard  enough 
struggle  in  these  pushing  times,  and  no  man  likes  to  forego  any 
points  which  he  may  have  made  in  his  favour.  It  is  aggravating, 
too,  to  know  that  he  is  sufiFering  as  the  victim  of  insular  prej  u- 
dices  which  must  yield  infallibly  to  time  and  the  progress  of  ideaa. 
It  is  only  the  English  Government  that  proclaims  and  practises  a 
dog-in-the-manger  policy,  neither  sowing  distinctions  broadcast 
itself,  nor  recognizing  those  that  are  lavished  by  more  generous 
countries.  Cross  the  Channel,  and  you  are  in  a  world  that  goes 
walking  about  under  a  constant  rain  of  decorations.  You  go  to 
Paris  and  acknowledge  that  you  are  actually  in  a  free  country  and 
in  the  midst  of  Republican  institutions.  The  gentleman  presiding 
over  the  volumes  in  the  bureau  of  your  hotel  wears  the  ribbon  of 
the  First  Consul's  great  military  order  in  his  button-hole.  So 
does  the  artist  who  operates  deftly  on  your  hair,  or  the  dignified 
steward  of  the  salons  who  receives  your  instructions  in  the  restau- 
rant which  you  honour  with  your  patronage  ;  and,  could  you  be 
presented  to  the  officer  who  directs  the  kitchen  batteries  in  the 
lower  regions  when  he  is  figged  out  in  grande  tenue,  you  would 
probably  find  him  chevalier  of  half  the  principalities  of  Europe. 
You  do  not  see  the  cook  because,  like  the  Prophet  of  Khorassan, 
he  veils  himself  and  his  works  in  mystery ;  but,  having 
brought  introductions  with  you,  you  do  meet  the  aris- 
tocrats of  the  world  of  finance  in  the  receptions  of  the 
Chauss^e  d'Antin  or  the  Rue  St.-Honore.  The  variegated  bril- 
liancy of  the  chests  of  that  bloated  financial  aristocracy  makes 
you  burst  with  envy,  to  borrow  a  Parisian  expression,  if  your 
own  weakness  lies  that  way.  These  gentlemen  find  ribbons  on 
every  hedge,  as  Falstafl''s  ragged  regiment  fotmd  their  linen.  Is 
the  Padishah  likely  to  stand  upon  trifles  when  he  is  building  new 
marble  palaces  on  the  Bosphorus,  or  ordering  steam-yachts  with 
frescoed  and  ivory-panelled  saloons  ?  Money  mast  be  raised  on 
any  terms.  The  faithful  do  not  hold  greatly  themselves  to  the 
difierent  classes  of  the  Medjidi,  but  the  infidels  care  about  gew- 
gaws of  the  kind,  .and,  Inshallah,  shall  not  the  dogs  be  made  to 
swallow  sawdust  if  it  stays  their  hunger  for  hard  cash  and  heavy 
discounts  ?  The  Khedive,  who  is  always  coming  on  the  money- 
market,  mortgaging  crops  and  custom  dues  and  that  land  of 
Egypt  which  he  almost  monopolizes,  has  learned  long  ago  the 
same  practical  lesson  in  political  economy.  Even  a  subsidiary 
potentate  like  the  Bey  of  Tunis  has  his  order  of  the  Nischan 
Iftai  like  his  betters,  and  trades  like  them  on  the  weakness  of  the 
vain  and  grasping  Frank.  The  modern  Parisian  representatives 
of  the  financiers  of  the  Regency  and  the  days  of  Louis  Quinze 
go  a  good  deal  abroad  to  make  their  fortunes,  and  drive  a  thriving 
business  all  over  the  world.  Consequently,  as  they  take  out  their 
gains  partly  in  vanities  which  gratify  their  love  of  self-glorification, 
they  grow  into  exceedingly  gorgeous  spectacles  towards  the  close 
of  successful  and  speculative  careers. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  sympathize  with  the  Englishman  who 
might  have  rivalled  those  foreigners  who  eclipse  him,  had  his 
genius  for  acquisition  only  had  fair  play.  We  have  often  com- 
passionated those  of  our  countrymen  who  have  been  in  the 
way  of  receiving  foreign  favours,  and  have  brought  homo 
gaudy  symbols  which  are  sources  of  perpetual  vexation.  It  is 
hard  upon  your  host  when,  in  place  of  relieving  the  sombre 
lapel  of  his  coat  with  the  gorgeously  variegated  stripe  which 
would  naturally  provoke  a  question,  he  has  to  hum  and  to  haw 
in  rising  indignation  at  your  slowness  of  apprehension,  to  labour 
heavily  round  the  point  which  he  is  eager  to  rush  at,  but 
from  which  a  lingering  sense  of  modesty  scares  him  away,  and  ot 
last  come  blundering  up  to  the  latest  of  the  International  Exhi- 
bitions, and  turn  thence  by  awkward  transition  to  the  reward 
for  his  indefatigable  exertions  which  ho  has  consented  to  accept 
from  King  or  Kaiser.  There  lies  tlio  star  in  the  morocco  case 
with  the  tiatin  lining,  wasting  its  glories  among  the  china  and 
ormulu  of  a  side  table,  instead  of  glittering  conspicuously  in  its 
legitimate  positi(ni.  It  is  only  now  and  then  tliat  some  lucky 
person— generally,  and  fortunately  for  them,  those  who  have  most 
to  show  in  the  way  of  decoration — have  a  chance  of  airing  their 
splendours  in  the  eyes  of  a  cosmopolitan  assembly  partially 
recruited  from  among  fellow-citizens  of  their  own.  Wo 
remember,  for  exaniplo,  certain  eiVects  at  Oriental  gather- 
ings that  impressed  us  excessively,  when  wo  came  upon 
Euglittlinieii  wiioui  we  had  only  known  hitherto  in  their  decent 
oveuiiig  dress  as  ohseun'  aiul  unobtrusive  members  of  society. 
Thev  dawned  of  a  suilden  011  our  dazzled  vision  in  barbaric 
spleiid(nir,  the  cherished  favourites  of  Sultans  and  Shahs  and 
Sutraps.    It  is  only  on  stray  occasions  like  these  that  vou  loaru  how 
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much  there  is  in  the  -world  to  long  for;  how  rich  our  prosaic 
century  is  in  everything  thiit  should  stimulate  chivalrous  aspira- 
tions. Were  things  aa  they  might  be,  careers  that  are  at 
present  but  slightly  considered  might  outshine  those  which 
hitherto,  with  us  at  least,  have  almost  monopolized  the  visible 
signs  of  distinction.  A  soldier  or  sailor  may  serve  through  a 
ten  years'  war,  and  in  his  standing  of  field  officer  have  no- 
thing to  show  with  his  scars  but  a  simple  Victoria  Cross,  or 
plain  medal,  and  perhaps  the  ribbon  of  the  C.B.  Conceive  the 
various  chances  of  a  gentleman  who  likes  travel  and  movement, 
and  has  acquired  a  certain  technical  experience  in  the  art  of 
assorting  goods  in  catalogues  and  arranging  them  on  counters. 
Already  he  has  won  the  Legion  of  Honom-  from  the  Champs 
Eiysees  show.  For  his  exploits  in  the  Prater,  the  Emperor-King 
is  going  to  present  him  with  the  Iron  Crown,  the  Leopold,  or  the 
Francis  Joseph.  Announcements  from  Spain  of  a  forthcoming 
Exhibition  in  Madrid  assure  him  of  Calatrava,  or  St.  James 
of  the  Sword,  or  St.  Ferdinand ;  it  will  be  hard  indeed  on  him 
should  the  levelling  Republic  be  then  in  power,  although  possibly 
■even  in  that  case  he  might  have  the  Golden  Fleece,  if  sarcastic 
Republicans  were  dragging  through  the  dust  the  traditional 
symbols  of  the  monarchy  of  Old  Castile.  As  the  International 
Exhibition  mania  is  certainly  destined  to  run  its  course,  he 
might  hope  in  the  next  dozen  years  or  so  to  complete  his  col- 
lection with  specimens  from  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world — 
from  St.  "Wladimir,  picked  up  on  the  steppes  of  Central  Russia, 
to  Our  Lady  of  Guadeloupe,  conferred  on  the  Plateaux  of  Mexico 
by  the  most  Catholic  half-breed  Government  of  anarchy  and  revolu- 
tion. We  dare  not  speculate  on  all  that  a  young  and  active  civil 
•engineer  may  aspire  to  long  before  he  has  attained  middle  life, 
now  that  semi-barbarians  everywhere  are  demanding  railways  and 
telegraphs,  and  beginning  imposing  works  of  irrigation.  With 
ordinary  luck  an  active  and  well-spoken  man  might  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  sport  St.  Theodoric  of  Brazil,  the  Dragon  of  China,  the 
White  Elephant  of  Siam,  the  Sun  and  Lion  of  Persia,  San  Juan  of 
Nicaragua,  and  the  Kamehama  of  Hawaii  before  being  presented 
^it  St.  James's  at  the  age  of  live-and-thirty,  on  his  return  from 
starring  it  at  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Free  trade  in  decorations  would  tend  greatly  to  promote 
international  good  feeling,  and  to  smooth  the  relations  of  in- 
dividuals with  susceptible  States  of  suspicious  or  discreditable 
antecedents.  The  gift  might  in  certain  cases  bless  equally 
■donor  and  donee.  For  example,  a  gentleman  who  had  as- 
serted his  veraatile  capacities  by  the  acquisition  of  honours  from 
mighty  autocrats  like  the  Czar'  of  All  the  Russias  and  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  French  Republic  would  unquestionably  confer  a 
-distinction  rather  than  receive  one  when  he  stooped  to  accept  a 
•decoration  from  Spain  or  Mexico.  So  a  good-natured  man  might 
please  the  well-meaning  representative  of  a  somewhat  disreputable 
people  by  a  cheap  display  of  condescension  and  good  feeling.  It 
is  true  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  practice  might  give  rise  to 
abuses,  social  and  moral.  For  ourselves,  we  feel  that  we  are  highly 
unselfish  in  advocating  it.  The  men  who  are  most  eager  after 
orders  might  be  fooled  to  the  top  of  their  bent  and  over  it ;  their 
heads  might  be  turned,  and  possibly  they  would  become  even 
more  insufferable  members  of  society  than  they  are  at  present,  now 
■that  the  Court  insists  on  their  hiding  their  lights  under  a  bushel.  It 
is  anything  but  an  agreeable  vision  when  we  conjure  up  the  purse- 
proud  millionaire  as  he  might  be  then,  sufficiently  insupportable 
as  he  is  now  while  merely  sighing  for  knighthood,  or  possibly 
in  sanguine  moments  dreaming  of  a  baronetcy.  Alen  who  are  natu- 
rally quiet  and  retiring  would  become  blu.stering  and  self-asserting 
in  self-defence,  or  would  be  compelled  to  withdraw  altogether  from 
3,  contest  that  would  continually  irritate  them.  Drawing-rooms 
would  be  apt  to  become  either  bear-gardens  or  solitudes.  It  is 
conceivable,  too,  that  if  an  impulse  were  once  given  to  the  lust  for 
orders,  their  recipients  might  deteriorate  moraUy  even  faster  than 
they  do  at  present.  If  you  could  show  your  star  or  your  cross  and 
jour  bright  newribhon  in  all  companies,  you  would  perhaps  be  more 
strongly  inclined  to  shape  your  conduct  so  as  to  earn  them.  Men 
Tvho  would  scorn  a  bribe  in  hard  cash  are  often  susceptible 
to  more  intangible  influences,  and  vanity  becomes  a  subtle  casuist 
•when  it  is  a  question  of  silencing  the  remonstrances  of  conscience. 
A  scientific  assayer  made  referee  between  the  Greek  Government 
and  MM.  Roux  and  Serpieri  in  the  question  of  the  Laurium  mines 
might  conceivably  be  swayed  in  his  judgment  were  the  Cross 
of  the  Order  of  the  Redeemer  dangled  before  his  eyes.  But  we 
need  scarcely  pursue  speculation  further.  Whatever  may  be  the 
intrinsic  strength  of  the  claims  of  the  sufferers  by  British  preju- 
dice, it  would  seem  that  they  have  no  immediate  prospect  of  relief. 
They  must  place  their  hopes  in  the  march  of  intellect  and  in- 
tercourse, and  trust  to  the  growth  of  enlightenment  to  calm 
jealousies  and  prejudices.  Life  is  short,  it  is  true ;  but  were 
these  decorative  disabilities  once  removed,  much  might  be  done 
to  redeem  the  time  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  well  employed. 


THE  SECOND  OLD  CATHOLIC  CONGRESS. 
"^^E  have  very  lately  received  the  official  Report  of  the  Old 
*»  Catholic  Congress  at  Cologne.  There  has  been  some 
delay  in  the  issue  of  this  Report,  though  we  cannot  any  with 
any  apparent  benefit  to  the  typography  and  general  get-up  of 
the  volume,  which  could  hardly  be  worse  than  it  is.  To  be 
printed  on  bad  paper  and  clumsily  stitched  together  is  the 
prescriptiv©  privilege  of  foreign,  and  especially  German,  works ; 


but  the  publishers  have  really  abused  their  privilege  in  this 
instance.  The  paper  is  so  thin  that  the  lines  are  visible 
through  it,  and  each  sheet — by  wliich  we  mean  here  every  four 
pages — gently  disengages  itself  from  its  companions  the  moment 
it  is  touched.  Moreover,  unlike  the  Report  of  the  Munich 
Congress,  it  is  printed  in  Roman  instead  of  German  type,  which 
{vlways  reminds  us  of  the  English  words  in  Greek  characters  on 
the  gate  erected  in  King  Otho's  honour  at  Munich,  and  the  lines 
are  run  so  close  together  as  almost  to  jostle  one  another.  On  the 
whole,  we  never  recollect  to  have  perused  any  volume  with  such 
extreme  physical  discomfort ;  and  the  fact  that  we  have  never- 
theless read  the  whole  of  it  carefully  is  some  testimony 
to  the  great  interest  of  the  contents.  But  we  really  trust 
that  the  editors  of  the  next  Annual  Report  will,  for  their  own 
sakes,  show  a  little  more  regard  for  the  convenience  of  their 
readers. 

The  official  record  now  before  us  certainly  bears  out  the 
substantial  accuracy  of  our  previous  information,  though  it  of 
couive  supplements  it  with  more  precise  and  copious  details.* 
The  arrangements  of  the  Congress  were  much  like  those  of  the 
forrner  year  at  Munich.  It  lasted  three  days,  and  there  were 
four  business  sessions,  to  which  only  delegates  and  invited 
guests  were  admitted,  and  two  public  meetings,  at  which 
about  four  thousand  persons  were  present.  But  the  migration 
from  Munich  to  the  leading  Catholic  city  of  the  Rhineland  at 
once  marked  the  rapid  progress  of  the  movement. '  The 
guests  who  were  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  were 
much  more  numerous  than  the  year  before.  There  were  nearly 
thirty  from  England,  including  the  Bishops  of  Ely  and  Lincoln  ; 
the  Bishop  of  Maryland,  with  his  chaplain  and  secretary,  and  three 
more  from  America ;  members  of  the  priesthood  and  laity  of  the 
Russian  Church;  Michaud  and  Hyacinthe  to  represent  the  Old 
Catholics,  and  Pressensee  the  Protestants  of  France ;  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Utrecht  with  four  of  his  clergy  from  Holland ;  besides 
strangers  from  Belgium,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Hungary,  and  various 
parts  of  Germany.  Altogether  about  five  hundred  attended  the 
business  sessions,  and  letters  were  read  from  the  Bishop  of 
Lichfield,  the  Armenian  Archbishop,  the  Arclibishop  of  Syra 
and  Tenos,  Dr.  Pusey,  Dr.  Liddon,  and  others,  who  expressed 
their  sympathy-,  but  were  through  various  accidental  causes 
hindered  from  accepting  the  invitations  of  the  Committee.' 
The  presence  of  so  many  guests,  for  the  most  part  belongin'g 
to  other  communions,  naturally  gave  a  more  cosmopolitan 
tone,  ecclesiastically  speaking,  to.  the  proceedings,  and  the 
conditions  of  a  reunion  of  divided  bodies  of  Christians  occupied 
a  larger  place  in  the  speeches  of  the  President  and  leading 
members  of  the  Congress  and  in  the  actual  business  transacted 
than  at  Munich.  The  Archbishop  of  Utrecht,  the  three  Anglican 
prelates,  and  the  Russian  Archpriest  Jangschew,  spoke  almost 
exclusively  on  the  subject  of  religious  unity  ;  and  a  Committee  of 
ten,  with  Dr.  Dollinger  for  chairman,  was  appointed  for  the  further 
investigation  and  practical  promotion  of  this  object,  with  direc- 
tions to  enter  into  friendly  communication  with  other  associations 
of  a  kindred  character.  But  the  business  sessions  of  the  Congress 
were  of  course  principally  occupied  with  measures  for  the  internal 
organization  of  the  Old  Catholic  movement  and  the  general  dis- 
semination of  its  principles  in  the  Church.  And  here  the  con- 
clusions of  the  Munich  Congress  became  their  starting-point ;  for 
the  Vereine  and  Gemdnde  which  it  was  there,  after  considerable 
debate,  determined  to  form,  are  now  spread  far  and  wide  over 
Germany  and  beyond  it,  and  the  question  was  how  to  provide  for 
their  spiritual  and  political  needs.  We  may  say  briefly  that  a 
series  of  resolurions,  drawn  up  by  the  Theological  Section  of  the 
Central  Committee,  was  passed,  authorising  the  establishment  of 
regular  parochial  cures,  with  all  the  requisite  facilities  for  worship 
and  administration  of  sacraments.  Another  batch  of  resolutions  set 
forth  the  civil  rights  of  the  Old  Catholics,  as  bond  Jide  meilibers 
and  ministers  of  the  Church,  in  regard  to  managing  ecclesiastical 
property  and  the  like ;  and  it  was  finally  decided  to  have  two 
Central  Committees,  one  for  North  and  one  for  South  Germany, 
acting  in  concert  with  one  another,  and  that  the  annual  Congress 
should  be  held  alternately  at  Munich  and  Cologne.  Next  autumn 
accordingly  it  will  be  at  Munich. 

The  resolutions  and  the  debates  upon  them  are  of  course  of 
very  unequal  interest,  but  a  word  may  be  said  upon  one  or  two 
points  which  stand  out  with  exceptional  prominence.  It  was 
expressly  laid  down  that  whatever  could  present  the  semblance  of 
a  separation  from  the  Church  was  to  be  scrupulously  avoided,  and 
that  therefore  all  reforms  involving  more  than  matters  of  detail — 
such  as  abuses  in  the  exaction  of  fees,  indulgences,  scapulars,  &c. — 
must  be  reserved  for  "  the  constitutional  organs  of  the  Church," 
explained  by  Reinkens  to  mean  "  the  Universal  Church  represented 
by  a  General  Council,"  and  no  question  of  this  kind  was  to  be 
entertained  in  the  absence  of  any  episcopal  authority.  But  a  mixed 
Committee  of  priests  and  laymen,  including  two  canonists,  was 
appointed,  not  without  some  opposition,  but  with  the  general 
assent  of  the  meeting,  to  take  measures  for  the  election  of  a 
bi.shop.  The  proposal  to  restrict  their  labours  within  a  specified 
period  was  successfully  resisted  ;  but  it  was  understood  that  most 
probably  the  election  would  take  place  about  Easter,  if  not  earlier, 
and  this  seems  still  to  be  the  prevalent  expectation  in  Germany. 
The  debate  on  these  two  questions,  however,  brought  out  the  main 
diflerences  of  opinion  in  the  Assembly,  while  it  also  showed  that 
the  Radical  minority — if  we  may  adopt  the  term — was  a  very  small 
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one.  Professor  Bauer,  of  Mannheim, -wanted  to  see  sweeping  reforms 
at  once  taken  in  hand,  and  especially  attacked  compulsory  celibacy 
and  auricular  confession  ;  and  Kaminski  was  hardly  less  violent  in 
his  language  when  he  demanded  that  "  the  withered  tree  of  the 
Eoman  hierarchy  should  be  torn  up  by  the  roots,"  and  the  Pope 
and  all  his  bishops  be  treated  as  no  longer  belonging  to  the  Church 
at  all.  But  this  extreme  view  found  little  favour  even  with  the 
least  conservative  party  in  the  Congress,  and  no  amendments  pro- 
posed in  that  sense  obtained  even  the  few  preliminary  votes  required 
for  submitting  them  to  regular  discussion.  The  President,  Professor 
Schulte  of  Prague,  who  is  a  layman,  and  certainly  no  hesitating 
or  half-hearted  antagonist  of  Papal  pretensions,  set  himself  very 
decidedly  against  any  such  intemperate  course  of  procedure,  and 
the  pointed  refusal  to  deal  at  present  with  the  vow  of  clerical  celi- 
bacy, or  to  sanfitioti  individual  priests  taking  the  matter  into  their 
own  hands,  was  in  fact  a  tacit  rebuke  to  Father  Hyacinthe,  who  was 
there,  but  did  not  speak.  A  more  moderate  proposal,  suggested  by 
the  Russian  arch-priest,  and  strenuously  advocated  by  Michaud, 
to  specify  the  decrees  of  the  seven  CEcumenical  Councils  of  the 
undivided  Church  as  the  basis  of  reform  and  reunion,  was  over- 
ruled by  an  immense  majority,  though  it  was  fully  admitted  on  aU 
sides  that  no  merely  Western  Synods  could  claim  equal  authority 
to  represent  the  Universal  Church.  But,  as  Schulte  observed, 
"All  that  we  believe  is  not  defined  in  the  first  seven  Councils,  and 
if  we  are  to  say  that  we  reject  everything  else,  we  might  as  well 
go  over  at  once  to  the  Greek  Church."  The  direct  challenge  of 
Bishop  Wordsworth  to  throw  overboard  the  Council  of  Trent 
was  very  naturally  suffered  to  pass  unnoticed  ;  but  the  President 
found  it  necessary,  on  two  different  occasions,  to  repudiate  agree- 
ment with  his  opinions  in  the  name  of  the  Congress.  The  Bishop 
of  Ely,  who  spoke  later,  pointedly  disclaimed  all  idea  of  coming 
there  to  lay  down  the  law.  "  We  are  here  to  see  and  hear  and 
learn,  and  express  our  sympathy  for  a  great  cause,  not  to  teach." 
The  motion  for  naming  a  Committee  to  arrange  about  the  election 
of  a  bishop  was  introduced  by  the  President  himself,  who, 
as  one  of  the  most  learned  of  living  canonists,  spoke  with 
peculiar  weight  on  the  subject.  It  was  carried  almost  unani- 
mously, but  only  on  condition  that  no  limit  of  time  was  pre- 
scribed, Michelis  especially  insisting  that,  though  the  movement 
was  now  so  far  consolidated  and  expanded  that  the  principle  of 
the  motion  must  be  admitted,  the  time  for  applying  it  had  not  yet 
arrived,  and  what  must  in  any  case  be  "a  very  dangerous  experi- 
ment "  should  only  be  tried  under  stress  of  absolute  necessity. 
He  seemed  to  think  that  the  friendly  offices  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Utrecht,  whose  promise  to  ordain  two  young  candidates  for  the 
priesthood  had  been  announced,  supplied  all  that  was  immediately 
required.    But  the  general  opinion  was  evidently  the  other  way. 

Professor  Reinkens  delivered  one  of  the  longest  and  most  striking 
of  the  speeches  at  the  business  sessions,  in  proposing  the  motion 
for  a  Committee  on  Reunion,  as  also  afterwards  at  the  second 
ublic  meeting.  He  was  careful  to  expound  the  basis  of  union, 
oth  negatively  and  positively.  It  could  not  be  based  on  unbelief, 
which  has  no  hope ;  on  superstition,  which  has  no  light ;  on  in- 
differentism,  which  has  no  energy  or  strength  ;  or  on  political  and 
diplomatic  action,  which  belongs  to  a  wholly  different  sphere ;  nor 
could  it  be  effected  by  merging  national  distinctions  in  a  dead  uni- 
formity, and  by  one  Church  absorbing  all  the  rest,  instead  of  their 
meeting  on  common  ground.  He  accepted,  with  Bollinger  in  his 
Lectures  on  the  Reunion  of  the  Churches,  the  three  fficumenical  creeds, 
interpreted  by  the  teaching  of  the  undivided  Church,  as  the  doctrinal 
basis  of  agreement,  but  "  without  prejudice  to  the  subsequent  deve- 
lopment and  deeper  apprehension  ofthe  depositof  faith  in  the  Church." 
And  he  pointed  with  satisfaction  to  the  growing  spirit  of  friendli- 
ness and  candour  which  had  manifested  itself  of  late  years  alilce 
in  the  Eastern  and  Anglican  Churches,  of  which  they  had  a  pleasing 
testimony  in  the  presence  among  them  of  representatives  of  both 
communions.  The  motion  for  appointing  a  Committee,  and  the 
names  proposed  for  it,  were  carried  unanimously.  We  have  no 
room  to  refer  further  to  the  discussions  on  a  long  string  of  resolu- 
tions bearing  on  the  relations  of  Church  and  State  in  Germany, 
and  indeed  the  subsequent  course  of  political  events  in  Prussia  has 
gone  far  to  alter  the  situation.  A  resolution  for  urging  on  Govern- 
ment the  universal  establishment  of  obligatory  civil  marriage  was 
almost  unanimously  carried,  as  being  on  the  whole  the  best 
arrangement,  and  under  existing  circumstances  of  immediate 
practical  importance  for  Old  Catholics  in  many  places.  It  was 
also  resolved  that  full  use  should  be  made  of  the  periodical  press  and 
of  public  lectures  delivered  at  appointed  places  for  ventilating 
the  principles  of  the  movement.  At  the  last  business  session  the 
President  announced,  amid  great  laughter,  that  ho  had  received  a 
letter,  unpaid,  with  the  postmark  "  Kirchberg,"  containing  the 
words  "  May  you  bo  accursed  to  all  eternity  I "  Tlio  chief 
event,  however,  of  the  meeting  wna  the  speech  of  Professor 
Bluntschli,  a  Protestant  minister  from  Heidelberg,  who  effectually 
dispelled  any  notion  of  immediate  fusion  between  the  Old 
Catholics  and  the  (Jcrman  Protestants.  He  began  by  telling  them 
that  they  stood  mucli  nearer  to  the  Anglican  and  iiussinn  Cliurclies 
in  dogma,  worsljip,  and  discipline,  and  went  on  to  argue  that  on 
theso  points  no  imion  among  the  fiennnn  Protesliints  themselves 
•W  IS  either  pnsHiblo  or  dcHiiahlo,  still  less  Ix'twecn  th(!ni  imd  the 
Catholic  Church.  i5iit  he  liopcil  for  n  better  understanding  b(!- 
tween  the  educated,  cIhhhcs  of  the  various  confeHsioiis.  In  sliort, 
Lis  aspirations  conformed  pretty  closely  to  the  ideal  of  a  well- 
known  English  dignitary  who  desiderates,  not  union,  but  "  a  better 
management  of  our  differences."  His  speech  may  at  least  servo 
to  reassure  the  leara  or  modernto  tbo  hopes  of  those  who  are  dis- 


posed to  identify  what  Ultramontanes  call  the  "  DoUingerite 
movement  with  Protestantism. 

The  two  public  meetings,  held  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  after- 
noons, stood  to  the  business  sessions  much  in  the  relation  of  a 
popular  address  to  a  concio  ad  clerum,  or  a  course  of  professorial 
lectures  to  a  textbook.  The  speeches  were  longer,  dealing  more  with 
general  principles  and  less  with  matters  of  detail,  and  took,  in 
fact,  the  shape  of  an  apology  (in  the  sense  of  apologia)  for  th& 
movement  addressed  to  the  outer  world.   Most  of  the  Old  Catholic 
leaders,  both  lay  and  clerical,  delivered  addresses,  including  Huber 
and  Friedrich  of  Munich ;  Knoodt  and  Maassen,  two  of  the  sus- 
pended Professors  at  Bonn,  who  were  received  with  great  enthu- 
siasm ;  Michelis,  Reinkens,  and  Schulte.    And  Dr.  Tangermann 
preacbed  on  Christian  unity  to  a  congregation  of  some  three- 
thousand  at  High  Mass  on  Sunday  morning  in  the  large  church 
of  St.  Pantaleon,  a  side  chapel  of  which  was  assigned  to  the- 
English  clergy  for  celebrating  the  Eucharist.    We  must  content, 
ourselves  with  noticing  some  leading  points  of  the  principal 
speeches.    Professor  Huber  insisted  on  the  rapid  advance  of  the 
movement,  especially  in  his  own  country,  during  the  past  year,  and 
said  that  if  the  Bavarian  Government  had  talked  a  little  less 
and  done  a  little  more  for  them,  half  Munich  would  by  this  time 
have  openly  joined  the  Old  Catholics.    He  indignantly  repudiated 
— probably  with  special  reference  to  Froschammer — the  charge  of 
a  half-and-half  policy  urged  by  Free-thinkers  against  them,  in. 
any  other  sense  than  that  they  had  not  yet  Jittained  their  goal. 
"  We  desire  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  and  on  that  all 
depends."    In  referring  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Ger- 
many, he  observed  that  this  was  of  little  avail  till  the  Jesuit 
system  of  ethics  and  theology  was  expelled  from  the  mind  and. 
education  of  the  clergy.    Professor  Knoodt,  in  a  long  address,  alsc^ 
assailed  the  Jesuit  teaching  now  dominant  in  the  Church  and 
Courtof  Rome,  with  an  almost  passionate  energy  and  copious  variety 
of  illustration.    Michelis  spoke  chiefly  on  the  exaggerated  and 
tyrannical  preponderance  assigned  in  Catholic  theology  to  the 
writings  and  method,  especially  the  Summa,  of  Thomas  Aquinas, 
whose  real  merit  was  not  at  all  that  of  an  original  thinker,  but  of 
having  expanded  and  put  into  shape  the  doctrines  of  his  far  greater 
master,  Albertus  Magnus ;  he  wound  up  with  an  eloquent  peroration 
on  the  future  union  of  Christendom.  But  perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing addresses  were  delivered  on  the  Sunday  afternoon  by  Friedrich, 
Reinkens,  and  the  President,  Schulte,  whose  speech  brought 
the  Congress  to  a  close.  Friedrich,  as  was  natural,  referred  at  con- 
siderable length  to  his  own  experiences  of  Rome  and  the  Roman. 
Curia  acquired  during  his  presence  at  the  "  sham  Council  "  of  the 
Vatican,  which  had  not  one  slightest  attribute  of  a  true  Council,  and 
was  carried  on  in  a  fashion  only  possible  under  the  management  o£ 
the  Papal  police.    He  intimated  his  earnest  desire  for  the  eventual 
reform  of  several  abuses  in  the  regulation  of  confession,  clerical 
celibacy,  the  excess  of  religious  orders,  and  other  disciplinary 
matters,  and  the  use  of  the  vernacular  in  public  worship,  and 
quoted  the  saying  of  a  grey-haired  Protestant  minister  to  himself, 
"  Go  hence,  and  when  you  have  accomplished  certain  necessary 
reforms  in  your  Church,  you  will  absorb  the  whole  of  Pro- 
testantism."   Schulte,  again,  dwelt  with  much   force  on  the 
corrupt  and  materialized  aspects  of  religion  (Werkheiliykeit)  in. 
many  Catholic  countries,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  World,  and. 
sharply  denounced  the  glaring  inconsistencies  of  the  minority 
bishops,  quoting  in  full  a  protest  which  they  issued  on  April  lo,  i  870,, 
in  direct  contradiction  with  their  later  words  and  acts.    He  also- 
quoted  the  words  of  Bishop  Ilefele,  in  a  letter  written  some 
months  after  the  Council,  from  his  cathedral  city : — "  I  can. 
as  little   conceal  from   myself  in   Rottenburg    as    in  Rome 
that  the  new  dogma  has  no  real  or  trustworthy  foundation  in. 
Scripture  and  Tradition,  and  is  fraught  with  incalculable  mi.schief 
to  the  Church,  which  never  suffered  a  deadlier  blow  than  on  July 
18,  1870."    Schulte  added  that  another  Bishop,  well  known  to- 
be  Cardinal  Schwarzenberg,  assured  him  he  would  never  promul- 
gate the  dogma  in  his  diocese,  which,  however,  he  has  since  allowed 
to  be  done  as  a  formality,  and  said  to  him  further,  "  I  can  quite 
understand  that  there  are  many  who  receive  it  because  they  know 
nothing  about  it,  but  you  cannot  act  otherwise  than  you  do  (irt 
rejecting  it)  ;  were  you  to  do  so,  I  should  no  longer  bo  able  to- 
respect  you."    But  the  most  telling  and  impressive  speech  was 
that  of  Reinkens.     Ho  enumerated  the  various  difficulties  -with 
which  the  movement  had  to  contend  in  the  ignorance,  servility,  and 
stupid  indiff'ereutism  of  both  clergy  and  laity,  and  the  fear  of 
worldly  lo.ss  or  even  starvation  which  kept  back  thou.sands  of  the 
priesthood,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  people  whoso  trade 
or  profession  made  them  dependent  on  clerical  and  episcopal 
patronage.     To  this  drawl)ack  must  bo  added  the  terrorism, 
e.^iercised  by  a  violent  and  unscrupulous  pres.s,  but  above  all  the 
cowardly  defalcation  of  the  bishops — a  scandal  without  precedent 
in  the  history  of  the  Church — in  spite  of  their  solemn  and 
reiterated  pledges,  which  had  rudely  shaken  all  public  confidence 
and  discredited  religion  itself  in  the  popular  ' mind.    We  cannot 
quote  the  whole  of  his  indictment  against  them,  but  the  sub- 
joined extract,  with  which  our  notice   of  this  very  interesting 
volume  must  be  brought  to  a  close,  will  sufficiently  illustrate  its 
character : — 

Tlio  liisliops  rcpcntcilly  protested  at  Itoiiie  that  tlie  Council  was  not  free 
iind  il.s  (KriiiiK  iiical  i  lmrnclrr  would  be  <-lialleii},'i'd  ;  wlici-ons  now  they  toll 
tin  tlicy  liiid  all  tlic  rcf|iiisili'  fn  cdoin.  Hut  tlui  dociinicnts  to  prove  tlio  con- 
linry  iiri'  liiiil  up  in  tlir  nri  liivcrt.  Tlicy  solomnl}'  dcolurcd  that  llic  do'^iiia 
o|-  I'/ipal  inl'ahihility  i.^  bolli  in  iiaiiio  and  hi  tact  unknown  to  Chritlian  anti- 
quity,and  tliatcveiiat  tlii.s  day  it  i.s  atill  unknown  hynumo  in  wholi^  dioccsus 
oud  cuuntricjii  ihcy  boldly  usacrtcd  their  conviction  that  it  ia  noCathulic  doc- 
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tnae,  because  not  fbond  in  Holy  Scripture  or  in  tradition  ;  they  said  that  if 
it  were  made  into  a  dogma  the  Church  would  commit  suicide;  they  stated, 
in  a  work  disseminated  by  Bishop  Ketteler,  that  it  would  be  a  standing 
miracle  for  all  ages  if  by  such  a  dogma  the  Council  should  declare  itself 
superfluous.  And  now  they  come  back  and  tell  us  that  the  dogma  has  in 
substance  been  taught  in  all  ages.  In  Rome  the  bishops  rose  up  to  wit- 
ness to  the  truth,  and  said,  "  We  bear  this  testimony  because  our 
•official  duty  bids  and  our  oath  requires  it ;  we  can  give  no  other 
witness."  'And  now,  where  is  their  official  duty  where  is  the  oath 
which  they  have  taken  ?  They  said  it  would  be  the  destruction  of  souls, 
and  now  they  are  destroying  souls  themselves.  They  declared  in  Kome 
that  they  taught  aa  entirely  diftcrent  doctrine  about  the  relations  of 
Church  and  State  from  the  ecclesiastico-political  system  of  the  Bulls  of 
Boniface  VIII.  and  Paul  IV.— we  may  add  the  Syllabus  of  Pius  IX.— accord- 
ing to  which  the  Papal  sovereignty  is  exalted  above  all  States,  princes, 
jieoplcs,  constitutions,  and  laws;  they  maintained  it  to  be  impossible  to 
reconstruct  civil  society  on  that  system.  But  now  they  come  back  and  be- 
have as  though  they  had  never  professed  any  other  doctrine,  attempt  the 
impossible,  and  wonder  at  governments  coming  into  conflict  with  them, 
which  tliey  had  themselves  predicted  as  inevitable.  At  Rome  they  demon- 
strated from  their  own  experience  and  from  his  briefs  the  design  of  Pius  IX. 
•to  set  aside  by  a  sham  Council  the  wholesome  institution  of  Councils  for 
«ver  hereafter";  and  now  they  deny  it.  They  issued  formal  protests  against 
.all  viulations  of  their  episcopal  dignity  and  rights  at  the  Council  on  the 
part  of  the  Pope  and  his  officials,  which  were  to  be  entered  on  the  records 
■as  a  perpetual  testimony  of  their  disclaiming  before  men  and  before  the 
idreadful  Judgment  Seat  of  God  all  responsibility  for  the  consequences. 
And  yet  net  two  months  afterwards  they  took  this  responsibility  on  their 
-own  shoulders,  and  so  those  protests  are  become  a  perpetvial  testimony 
Jthat  their  appeal  to  the  Judgment  of  God  was  a  mere  frivolous  mockery. 


HAMPTON  COURT. 

IT  is  difficult  to  understand  the  cour.se  of  reasoning  by  whicli 
Lord  Granville  persuaded  himself  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
House  of  Lords  to  give  a  second  reading  to  the  Bill  for  the  dis- 
figurement of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  parts  of  the 
Thames,  in  the  interests  of  a  commercial  Company  which  would 
«ave  a  little  money  by  constructing  its  new  works  there  instead  of 
a  little  further  up  the  river.  The  second  reading  of  a  Bill 
implies  a  general  approval  of  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based. 
What  are  the  principles  of  the  Chelsea  Water  Bill  ?  That  a 
charming  piece  of  landscape,  not  only  highly  prized  hy  artists, 
hut  affording  great  enjoyment  and  refreshment  to  thousands 
•of  people  of  all  classes,  should  be  cut  up  and  destroyed  in 
order  to  suit  the  convenience  and  enhance  the  protits  of  a 
trading  Company.  Lord  Granville  admitted  that  this  was  the 
■question  at  issue,  but  he  said  he  did  not  see  how  the  House 
■of  Lords  could  come  to  any  conclusion  upon  it.  He  had 
received  two  sets  of  papers — one  furnished  by  the  promoters  and 
•the  other  by  the  opponents  of  the  Bill.  The  latter  asserted  that 
the  scheme  of  a  great  reservoir  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  oppo- 
■aite  the  Pavilion  Terrace  at  Hampton  Court,  would  destroy  one 
■of  the  most  beautiful  places  on  the  river.  The  promoters,  on  the 
other  hiuid,  contended  that  a  well-built  reservoir,  being  a  work  of 
public  utilitV',  would  be  much  more  delightful  to  contemplate  than 
.a  disordered  bank  of  reeds,  osiers,  and  brushwood,  or,  as  Lord 
Fitzwalter,  with  a  fine  eye  for  natural  beauty,  called  it,  "  a  flat 
joaarsh."  On  this  point  Lord  Fitzwalter  aud  the  Water  Company 
liappen  to  be  at  issue  with  the  whole  body  of  R.A.'s  and  A.R.A.'s, 
And  indeed  with  the  whole  world  of  art.  Surely  this  is  a  question 
■which  any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  decide  for  him.self. 
The  Company  put  in  certain  plans  which  showed  that  what  they 
•wanted  was  to  build  a  wall  in  the  river  for  a  length  of  some 
thousand  yards.  It  is  true  that  the  Company  professed  to  be  willing 
to  modify  their  plans,  and  pleaded  that  those  which  had  been  de- 
posited were  only  a  matter  of  form.  Lord  Salisbury  very  justly 
•observed  that  this  was  pretty  much  the  sort  of  language  which 
is  held  by  those  obliging  persons  who  oifer  young  gentlemen 
money  and  require  nothing  more  in  return  than  a  bit  of  paper 
•which  is  only  a  form,  and  means  nothing  at  all — only  somehow 
when  they  get  the  bit  of  paper  it  turns  out  to  be  rather  a  formid- 
able and  dangerous  instrument.  The  House  of  Lords  could  only 
judge  by  the  plans  put  before  them,  and  if  these  plans  did  in- 
justice to  the  project  of  the  Company,  that  was  the  Company's 
own  fault.  It  is  quite  clear  at  least  tliat  the  Company  were 
anxious,  if  they  could  only  have  their  own  way,  to  cut  up  the  flue 
tangle  of  the  osier-beds  root  and  branch. 

It  could  not  of  course  be  seriously  contended  that  the  spot 
chosen  by  the  Water  Cotnpany  for  their  reservoir  was  the  only  spot 
upon  which  it  could  possibly  be  erected.  It  is  said  that  purer 
■water  can  be  obtained  without  any  destruction  of  the  amenity  of 
the  stream  a  little  further  up.  However  that  may  be,  it  may  be 
taken  for  certain  that  water  can  be  got  elsewhere,  and  the  ques- 
tion, therefore,  was  whether  the  convenience  of  the  Company  was 
to  be  allowed  to  override  the  interests  of  the  general  public,  and 
"whether  the  "  flat  marsh"  was  worth  preserving.  The  House  of 
Lords  took  a  very  rational  course  when  they  refused  to  call  in  the 
assistance  of  a  Select  Committee  to  decide  whether  the  baiiit  of 
the  Thames  opposite  Hampton  Court  is  an  ugly  marsh,  wliich 
would  be  better  hidden  behind  a  neat  wall,  or  whether  it  is  a  piece 
of  landscape  of  singular  loveliness,  not  only  in  itself,  but 
as  part  of  a  surrounding  scene  of  great  natural  beauty.  To 
calatitute  a  long,  dull,  blank,  dismal,  desolate  wall  for  the 
green,  feathery  bank,  would  be  simply  to  ruin  not  only  that 
particular  spot,  but  the  whole  landscape.  On  otlier  ground:^  a 
wall  would  be  objectionable.  It  would  dam  up  the  river  to  the 
flwKling  of  the  I'ark,  and  it  would  increase  the  risk  of  fatal  acci- 
dents to  inexperienced  boatmen,  who,  if  capsized,  would  no  longer 
be  able  to  aaamble  on  shore.   The  llouse  of  Lords  had  no  ditii- 


culty  in  taking  upon  itself  the  responsibility  of  deciding  that  on 
public  grounds  it  would  be  well  that  the  "  marsh "  should 
be  let  alone.  We  think  the  decision  was  a  sound  one, 
but  what  puzzles  us  is  how  it  could  have  been  for  a  moment 
doubted  that  the  question  was  one  on  which  their  lordships  as  a 
body  were  perfectly  competent  to  form  an  opinion,  without  ap- 
pointing a  Committee  to  look  at  all  sorts  of  mysterious  plans  and 
to  listen  to  lawyers'  speeches.  On  one  point  we  arc  rather  afraid 
that  Lord  Granville  was  more  accurate  than  Lord  Salisbury.  The 
latter  argued  that  a  private  person  would  be  able  to  ob- 
tain compensation  if  the  outlook  from  his  park  were  to  be 
disfigured  by  such  a  wall  as  that  which  the  Water  Com- 
pany proposed  to  build;  but  Lord  Granville  doubted  whether 
the  aggrieved  gentleman  would  have  a  locus  standi  before  a  Select 
Committee.  The  Duke  of  Hichmond  added  that  it  would  tax  the 
ingenuity  of  the  most  expert  lawyer  to  frame  a  petition  which 
would  enable  the  public  to  appear  by  counsel  in  the  present 
instance.  The  Conservators  of  the  Thames  petitioned  against  the 
Bill  of  the  Water  Company,  but  their  pleas  related  solely  to  the 
navigation  of  the  river,  and  they  would  not  have  been  listened 
to  on  the  question  of  amenity.  It  is  strange  that  Lord  Granville 
did  not  see  that  his  view  of  the  matter,  if  correct,  furnished  the 
strongest  possible  argument  in  favour  of  rejecting  the  BiU  at 
once,  instead  of  sending  it  to  a  Select  Committee,  from  which  the 
public  and  private  owners  might  both  have  found  themselves  ex- 
cluded. The  principle  at  issue  in  this  case  is  a  highly  important  one, 
and  it  is  one  which  has  unfortunately  been  too  much  disregarded. 
Rights  of  way  for  the  feet  have  been  recognized  from  time  imme- 
morial, and  what  may  be  called  rights  of  way  for  the  eyes  would  seem 
to  be  entitled  to  similar  protection.  It  would  not  do  of  course  to 
push  the  principle  too  far,  but  within  certain  limits  easily  understood 
it  ought  to  be  respected.  On  every  side  we  see  examples  of  the 
hideous  disfigurement  of  public  thoroughfares  and  important 
points  of  view  for  which  we  have  to  thank  the  Railway  Com- 
panies. At  the  cost  of  a  very  little  inconvenience  or  expense  this 
might  in  many  cases  have  been  avoided,  or,  at  least,  mitigated; 
but  there  was  nobody  to  look  after  the  public  interest  in  the 
matter,  so  the  Companies  had  their  own  way  and  saved  their 
twopence-halfpenny.  If  we  had  a  real  Edile,  surely  it  would 
be  a  natural  part  of  his  work  to  keep  an  eye  on  such  things. 


THE  SUPPLY  OF  HORSES. 


IF,  when  it  is  said  that  horses  are  scarce,  it  is  merely  meant  that 
horses  are  dear,  we  must  admit  that  it  would  be  very  eti^ange 
if  the  price  of  horseflesh  had  not  followed  the  upward  movement 
of  tlie  prices  of  beef  and  mutton.  As  regards  business,  horses  are 
not  employed  in  the  old  way,  but  they  are  employed  in  many  new 
wa}  s ;  while,  as  regards  pleasure,  the  increase  of  wealth  causes 
theui  to  be  employed  more  numerously.  Post-chaises  aud  stage- 
coaches have  gone  out,  but  omnibuses  and  carriages  to  meet  railway 
trains  have  come  in.  There  is  much  luore  travelling  than  formerly, 
and  it  cannot  be  done  without  horses.  Although  the  steam- 
engine  carries  us  the  greater  part  of  our  journej',  we  need  the 
horse  at  the  begiiming  and  end  of  it.  Indeed,  the  more  we  employ 
railways  the  greater  is  our  want  of  horses.  This  has  been  shown 
to  be  true  in  war,  aud  we  know  from  our  own  experience  that  it 
is  true  in  peace.  To  take  a  familiar  example,  let  us  observe  the 
collection  of  horses,  ponies,  and  mules  which  do  the  work  of 
touri.sts  in  Switzerland  during  the  summer  months.  Whence 
they  come  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  and  whither  they  go  at 
the  end  of  it  may  be  uncertain,  but  there  they  are  while  the  season 
lasts.  But  the  tourists  are  brought  to  Switzerland  by  railway,  and 
thus  the  use  of  steam-engines  creates  a  demand  for  horses.  The 
same  remark  may  be  made  as  to  the  Lake  district  of  Cumberland, 
and  other  resorts  of  health  and  pleasure  in  the  British  Isles.  Let 
us  observe,  again,  the  trade  of  the  metropolis.  However  railways 
may  be  multiplied,  horse  power  is  needed  to  supplement  their 
operations.  The  number  of  persons  who  are,  or  wish  to  be  thought, 
busy  increases,  and  if  business  involves  moving  from  place  to 
place  in  London,  the  only  means  of  getting  it  done  is  to  employ 
fast  horses.  The  distribution  throughout  the  country  of  news- 
papers published  in  London  has  of  late  years  been  organized  with 
great  completeness.  These  newspapers  must  be  conveyed  from 
the  offices  where  they  are  published  to  the  railway-stations  in 
time  for  the  early  trains,  and  for  this  trade  light  carts  and  fast 
hor.ses  are  indispensable.  A  good  stamp  of  horse  is  necessary  for 
this  work,  and  those  who  undertake  it  are  obliged  to  be  liberal  in 
price.  If  inquiry  were  made,  it  would  doubtless  appear  that  the 
piice  lias  risen  during  a  few  years,  and  it  is  very  unlikely  to 
diniiiiisli.  We  must  remember  that  horses  cannot  be  bred  like 
rabbits  in  a  hutch.  They  must  have  room  to  move  if  they  are  to 
be  useful,  and  the  land  which  they  thus  occupy  is  unavailable  for 
raising  other  stock  or  produce.  At  the  present  price  of  lambs  it 
does  not  pay  the  fanner  to  breed  horses.  This  has  been  said  upon 
good  authority,  and,  if  it  be  true,  the  existing  scarcity  or  dearuess 
is  explained.  We  can  increase  the  produce  of  our  country,  but 
there  are  no  means  of  adding  to  its  acreage  except  by  reclamation 
from  the  sea. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  stated  by  Admiral  Rous,  that  English 
thoroughbred  stock  has  already  suflered  from  want  of  space  and 
air.  'i'he  "  tight  little  island,"  as  our  fathers  loved  to  call  it,  has 
become  in  many  respects  too  tight  for  their  descendants.  It  is  not 
so,  says  the  Admiral,  in  France.  The  French  are  clever  enough  to 
estimate  the  value  of  a  ereat  range,  fifty-acre  paddocks,  fresh  air, 
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and  open  sheds  day  and  night.  Admiral  Rous  thinks  that  our  race- 
horses will  eventuallj'  he  beaten  by  those  of  France  ;  but  he  will  not 
admit  that  the  commou  complaints  of  deterioration  of  our  stock 
are  just.  The  allegation  of  degeneracy  owing  to  the  system  of 
short  races  is  treated  by  him  as  absurd.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
English  racehorse  has  increased  in  size,  and  it  appears  to  be  the 
Admiral's  opinion  that  he  has  not  fallen  off  in  speed  or  stoutness. 
It  is  a  fact  that  we  have  many  more  racehorses  than  we  used  to 
have.  Admiral  Itous  does  indeed  admit  that  there  are  evils,  but 
if  he  has  pointed  out  the  worst,  the  condition  of  things  cannot  be 
very  bad.  He  complains  that  the  owner  of  a  stud  horse  has  been 
required  to  pay  Income-tax  upon  the  profits  made  by  him.  The 
Income-tax  Commissioners  will  doubtless  accept  the  Admiral's 
statement  that  the  horse  he  mentions  is  the  finest  in  the  world  ; 
but  thej'  may  possibly  consider  it  irrelevant  to  the  question 
•whether  hi^  owner  is  liable  to  pay  "  a  percentage  on  his 
services."  The  Admiral  denounces  "  the  iniquitous  tax  on  race- 
horses." But,  unfortunately,  Parliament  contains  some  influential 
members  who  regard,  not  the  tax  on  racehorses,  but  racing 
and  betting  as  iniquitous.  It  is  stated  by  a  Correspondent  of 
Bell's  Life  that  many  country  districts  are  ill  supplied  with 
stud  horses,  and,  if  this  be  so,  an  evil  exists  which  Government 
might  possibly  remedy.  Private  competition  in  this  matter 
produces  results  which  are  described  as  unsatisfactorj'.  Stallion 
keeping  is  a  troublesome,  expensive,  and  risky  sort  of  business, 
and  few  care  to  embark  in  it.  Thus  both  quantity  and  quality  of 
supply  are  apt  to  be  deficient.  An  expenditure  which  was  certain 
to  be  either  directly  or  indirectly  remunerative  to  the  country 
could  hardly  be  disapproved  by  the  House  of  Commons.  We 
should  thus  obtain  better  horses,  and  the  facility  of  breeding 
would  perhaps  increase  the  number  of  them.  The  Correspondent 
describes  the  proceedings  of  the  French  Government  five-and- 
thirty  years  ago,  when  they  began  to  buy  some  of  our  best  stallions 
such  as  The  Baron,  Faugh-a-Ballagh,  Cossack,  and  the  Flying 
Dutchman,  and  thus  introduced  horse-racing  worthy  of  the  name 
into  France.  This  experiment  succeeded  so  well  that,  as  Admiral 
Rous  says,  the  French  are  likely  to  beat  us  in  the  end.  Their 
stallions  for  getting  racing  stock  are  now  entirely  in  private  hands, 
and  '■  the  French  Government  is  thus  left  in  exactly  the  same 
position  that  our  Government  might  be  in,  and  with  great  utility 
to  the  country — nameh',  lookers-on  so  far  as  the  Turf  is  concerned, 
but  guardians  of  its  fruits,  by  selecting  a  number  of  horses 
admirably  suited  to  the  purpose  each  year,  as  they  do  in  France, 
from  the  racing  drafts,  and  having  a  stud  of  its  own  to  advance  the 
breeding  of  half-bred  horses,  and  to  double  the  supply."  This  seems 
to  be  good  sense ;  it  promises  valuable  results  at  a  moderate  outlay, 
by  means  to  which  the  most  scrupulous  opponent  of  racing  could 
not  object.  Even  a  Quaker  was  willing  to  give  money  to  pull 
down  a  church,  and  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  pay  for  taking  a  horse 
off  the  Turf.  As  the  writer  in  BelPs  Life  urges,  if  France,  Prussia, 
and  Russia  have  done  what  we  now  require  to  do,  by  simply  taking 
the  English  Turf  as  their  source,  why  cannot  England  herself  do 
the  same  ?  Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  condition  of  our 
Turf,  it  is  good  enough  to  suppl}'  stud  horses  for  the  purpose  above 
indicated.  The  existing  demand  for  horses  of  good  quality  would 
thus  be  in  a  fair  way  to  be  supplied.  Besides  keeping  stud  horses 
itself  for  this  purpose,  Government  might  encourage  private  owners, 
and  at  the  same  time  furnish  a  guarantee  of  quality,  by  giving 
premiums,  as  is  done  in  France. 

A  proposal  of  Captain  H.  M.  Hozier,  in  a  paper  read  some 
time  since  at  the  United  Service  Institution,  goes  even  further 
in  the  same  direction.  He  is  anxious  to  provide  horses  suit- 
able for  army  train  purposes  in  case  of  invasion,  and  with  this 
object  he  would  locate  Clydesdale  or  Suffolk  stallions  in  various 
districts,  and  open  them  to  free  use  by  farmers,  provided  that 
the  stock  should  be  liable  to  be  taken  by  tlie  Government  in 
case  of  war  at  a  fixed  price.  A  superior  class  of  sires  might  im- 
prove iind  enlarge  the  breed  of  cavalry  horses  upon  the  same  terms. 
Captain  Hozier  further  proposes  "at  least  one  or  two  Govern- 
ment studs,"  but  we  doubt  whether  this  recommendation  can  be 
justified  either  b^'  the  re.isons  which  ho  adduces  or  otherwise.  "  It 
appears,"  he  says,  "  as  if  we  could  not  long  trust  to  the  Turf,"  now 
that  the  prevalence  of  short  races  and  handicapping  allows  worthless 
horses  to  be  kept  in  training.  Admiral  Rous  designates  the  argument 
that  English  liorses  liave  deteriorated  owing  to  short  races  as  the 
greatest  absurdity  of  the  newspapers.  The  Correspondent  of 
JicWs  Life  states  facts  which  appear  to  show  that  the  early 
attempts  of  the  French  Government  to  obtain  good  horses  by 
heavy  weights  and  long  courses  were  unsuccessful.  These 
authorities  deserve  Captain  Hozier's  attention,  and  he  may 
perhaps  be  disposed  to  think  that  the  Turf,  ev<-n  as  it  is  likely 
to  be  conducted  in  future  years,  nniy  be  cnpalihi  of  furnishing  all  tliat 
is  required  under  ])rnpi,'r  management.  We  must  not,  liowover, 
forget  what  Admiral  Rous  has  forcibly  indicated,  that  neither 
(jovernment  nor  privalo  persons  can  expect  to  obtain  good 
liorses  without  paying  a  lair  price  for  thini.  It  is  ludicrous 
to  complain  that  iior.s(!S  are  not  clieap  when  siicep  and  oxen  are 
extravagantly  dear.  The  discussion  of  this  subject  would  be 
assisted  if  we  could  ascertjiin  beyond  doubt  liow  many  horses 
there  really  are  in  I'lngland.  Thus  much,  at  any  rate,  (Jovern- 
iiiunt  could  do  for  us.  Admiral  Rous,  wlio  knows  as  nnich  as 
xwiA,  men  about  such  nntlters,  only  ^ays  that  ho  is  convinced — 
appari'ntly  by  some  inferential  process — tliat  in  1873  there  is  a 
greati;r  niiinljcrof  horses  of  cvfMy  ({(ascription  in  lOngland  than  ever 
was  known  Ijel'ore.  (.'apliiin  Ho/.iia-  shjh  that  the  total  nunilier  of 
hordes  in  the  country  is  "  thein-elically  "  2,1  50,000.    J-^arl  Gran- 


ville, in  the  House  of  Lords,  gave  nearly  the  same  number 
as  that  which  "  may  be  stated."  We  are  told  that  last  year  horses 
for  the  transport  service  of  the  Autumn  Manoeuvres  were  ob- 
tained with  very  great  difficulty,  and  this  year  they  are 
not  likely  to  be  obtained  at  all.  This  means,  we  suppose^ 
not  that  suitable  horses  do  not  exist,  but  that  they  could  not  be 
obtained  except  at  an  extravagant  price.  But  if  we  cannot  niov& 
a  small  army  in  time  of  peace,  we  are  very  unlikely  to  be  able  to 
move  a  large  army  in  time  of  war.  The  choice,  therefore,  seems 
to  lie  between  buying  at  whatever  price  dealers  choose  to  name 
in  an  emergency  and  forming  and  maintaining  a  transport  train  of 
horses  which  would  be  "  eating  their  heads  off"  when  their  services- 
were  not  required.  We  may  as  well  admit  that  this  is  only  part 
of  a  large  and  important  subject.  Not  only  horses  but  men 
become  dearer  for  army  purposes  every  year,  and  perhaps  the  only 
efficient  means  of  national  security  is  to  impose  a  sort  of  conscrip-- 
tion  on  both  alike.  One  objection  to  Government  studs  or  any 
large  assemblage  of  horses  for  transport  purposes  is  their  liability 
to  disease.  The  plan  proposed  by  Captain  Hozier  is  a  sort  of 
limited  conscription,  and  perhaps  his  idea  might  be  carried 
further.  There  might  be  an  enrolment  and  organization  of 
horses  suitable  for  transport,  and  all  such  horses  would  be 
liable  to  be  taken  by  the  State  in  caise  of  war  at  a  fixed 
price.  The  owners  would  have  to  consider  that  they  might 
have  to  choose  between  a  moderate  price  from  their  own  Govern- 
ment and  no  price  at  all  from  an  invader.  We  do  not  believe  that 
the  resources  of  the  country  in  this  respect  would,  if  properly 
organized,  be  found  inadequate.  Generally  speaking,  demand 
produces  supply ;  and,  as  Admiral  Rous  says,  the  accession  of 
national  wealth  has  increased  the  demand  for  superior  articles  in. 
horseflesh,  to  which  he  might  add  that  the  prosperity  of  agricul- 
ture and  commerce  must  have  required  large  numbers  of  useful 
animals,  and  we  have  not  heard  that  they  have  not  been  forth- 
coming. But  it  is  really  idle  to  discuss  this  question  in  the 
absence  of  accurate  statistics.  The  Committee  of  the  House  o£ 
Lords  will  probably  obtain  the  best  available  information  ;  and  a& 
hereditary  wisdom  is  particularly  wise  in  horseflesh,  we  shall  hope 
to  understand  this  subject  better  in  three  months'  time.  Looking  tO' 
the  large  increase  of  racehorses  in  the  last  few  years,  it  appears  very 
unlikely  that  horses  of  other  descriptions  have  become  scarce.  Btilt 
it  would  be  very  strange  if  they  had  not  become  dear. 


CANADIAN  DELIGHTS. 

WHILE  the  snow  was  on  the  ground,  or  worse,  when  it  wa» 
melting  dismally  into  slush  and  slough,  it  was  certainly 
rather  exasperating  to  read  those  letters  in  the  Tiines  about  the 
heavenly  climate  of  Sicily.  One  enthusiastic  writer  having  gon» 
into  ecstasies  over  the  mild  and  genial  atmosphere  of  Palermo  in 
autumn  and  winter,  another  rebuked  him  for  having,  by  a  vaia 
attempt  at  describing  what  was  simply  beyond  description,  done 
disparagement  to  the  rapturous  delights  of  the  Sicilian  climate. 
There  is  a  story  of  Mr.  Samuel  Rogers  being  once  in  a  company 
who  were  all  speaking  of  the  good  fortune  of  a  young  fellow,  who> 
with  a  pleasant  appearance  and  more  than  common  parts,  had 
just  come  into  a  fine  property  and  distinguished  rank.  "Thank 
God,"  said  Rogers,  "  at  any  rate  he  has  bad  teeth."  We  must 
confess  to  experiencing  a  feeling  of  relief  of  a  somewhat  similar 
kind  when  we  read  "  Viator's  "  experiences  of  the  Sicilian  Paradise. 
He  was  nearly  frozen  in  April  in  the  best  hotel  in  Palermo, 
famished  at  Syracuse,  doubled  up  with  cholera  at  Messina,  and,, 
though  he  has  made  many  sea  voyages,  crossing  the  Atlantic  four 
times,  he  never  suffered  so  much  as  on  the  way  from  Palermo  t» 
Naples.  We  are  thankful  too  to  that  other  correspondent  who 
threw  in  a  word  about  the  brigands.  All  this  helps  to  diminish  th» 
kind  of  desperation  with  which  the  previous  accounts  of  Sicily 
rather  tended  to  inspire  one.  Although  we  have  this  time  got 
rid  of  our  snow  pretty  smartly,  it  would  be  unwise  in  the  midst  of 
so  many  odd  meteorological  revolutions  to  assume  that  we  have 
seen  the  last  of  winter  lor  the  year.  It  is  an  old  consolation  that 
every  kind  of  weather  is  good  in  its  way,  and  perhaps  it  is 
wiser  to  tliink  of  the  good  points  d  a  hard  winter  than  to 
pine  for  imattainable  sunshine.  We  can  hardly  imagine  a 
more  comforting  exercise  even  for  a  frozen-out  foxhunter  than  the 
perusal  of  the  Recollections  of  Canada  (Chapman  and  Hall)> 
which  have  just  been  published  by  two  English  officers.  Lieu- 
tenant Carlile  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Martindale.  These  gentle- 
men assure  us  that  the  great  mistake  which  peiiple  make  ia 
visiting  Canada  is  that  they  go  in  summer  and  rush  through  the 
country  imagining  that  they  have  seen  and  understand  it  alh 
In  reality  nobody  can  understand  Canada  who  does  not  see  it 
in  winter.  Then  alone  it  is  that  its  peculiarities  are  visible,  and 
tlnit  the  national  dress,  habits,  amusements,  necessities,  and  con- 
trivances all  come  to  light.  "  No  one  can  know  anything  of 
Canada  who  has  not  passed  at  least  one  wint(?r  in  it  "  ;  and  the  im- 
pression which  Lieutenant  Carlile  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mar- 
tindale— the  one  as  artist  and  the  other  as  author — succeed  in 
conveying  of  tlie  enjoyments  of  a  Canadian  winter  is  extremely 
pleasant  and  stimulating.  It  quite  disposes  one  to  deplore  the 
want  of  rigour  in  our  ordinary  wintin-  weather,  and  to  place  our 
ideal  climate  not  in  I'alermo,  but  (kHiebec. 

there  is  ."sliding  and  tol)oganning.  "Hunting,"  wc  are 
calndy  told,  in  I'highind  "  suppliers  to  sonu;  extent  toboganuing  " — in 
(ilhi'r  words,  it  is  in  its  way  a  tolerable  sul)stitute  tor  it.  "They 
have  indeed  many  features  in  common,  but" — tell  it  not  to  the 
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Pytchley — "the  latter  has  advantages  over  hunting."  This  is  not 
a  mere  dogmatic  assertion ;  reasons  are  given  for  it.  In  both 
sports  those  who  engage  in  them  have  the  benefit  of  fresh 
air,  rapid  exercise,  society,  fun,  and  some  degree  of  danger; 
but  then  hunters  cost  money,  a  hard  frost  puts  a  stop  to 
your  sport,  and  in  any  case  you  cannot  hunt  at  night.  A 
fine  finish  by  moonlight  is  a  feat  which  .the  foxhunters  have 
j-et  to  achieve.  Toboganning,  however,  is  strong  just  where  hunt- 
ing is  weak.  It  utilizes  the  frost  and  snow ;  it  is  as  cheap  as  it  is 
exhilarating  ;  and,  if  you  like,  and  the  moon  is  out,  you  can  keep 
it  up  by  night  as  well  as  day.  In  Canada  there  are  three  ways  of 
going  over  the  snow — sliding,  toboganning,  and  sleighing.  You 
begin  by  sliding — say  at  five  or  six  years  old.  All  the  apparatus 
you  require  for  the  purpose  is  a  bit  of  wood  just  big  enough  to  sit 
upon,  slightly  turned  up  at  one  end,  and  with  iron  or  wooden 
runners  imderneath.  There  is  hardly  a  child  so  poor  as  not  to 
possess  one,  but  of  course  they  vary  in  shape  and  work- 
manship. These  sliding  machines  are  taken  to  the  top 
of  a  slope  of  snow,  the  riders  take  their  places  in  them, 
one  to  each,  and  down  they  go,  shooting  over  the  snow 
at  the  rate  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  an  hour.  The  tobogan  is  a 
development  of  this  primitive  institution.  It  is  of  much  the  same 
shape,  except  that  the  curve  at  the  end  is  more  decided,  and  that  it 
is  larger,  stronger,  and  more  highly  finished.  It  varies  somewhat  in 
length  and  breadth,  but  is  usually  made  of  a  piece  of  ash,  about 
nine  or  ten  feet  long,  eighteen  inches  wide,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick.  It  is  as  smooth  as  glass  on  the  under  side,  and  rolled 
up  at  the  front,  where  the  rope  runs  through  by  which  it  is  dragged 
along.  Three  can  travel  in  it,  one  sitting  behind  the  other,  but 
two  is  the  usual  number.  One  of  the  party  is  steersman  or 
steerswoman,  and  steers  with  the  hand  or  foot;  the  least  touch  is 
enough  to  change  the  direction  of  the  tobogan  on  the  glazed  sur- 
face of  the  snow.  Sometimes  two  or  three  tobogans  are  lashed 
together  like  a  train  of  carriages,  but  these  combinations  are 
rather  apt  to  end  in  an  upset ;  even  if  this  happens,  however,  it 
is  seldom  that  anybody  is  the  worse  for  it.  It  is  only  rubbing 
off  the  snow,  which  is  as  dry  as  dust,  applying  a  little  snow 
or  a  fur  glove  to  a  frost-bitten  ear,  and  then  off  again. 
Next  comes  the  horse  or  pony  sleigh.  The  sleigh  tandem  is 
the  most  fashionable  turn-out,  and  there  is  a  Tandem  Club 
which  knows  some  tricks  that  would  make  the  four-in-hand 
people  open  their  eyes.  One  of  the  favourite  drives  in  winter  is 
to  the  Montmorenci  Falls.  At  this  season,  in  place  of  the  swift 
St.  Lawrence,  there  stretches  a  vast  field  of  snow  with  here  and 
there  great  bare  patches  of  uneven  ice,  and  the  waters  which  still 
resist  the  frost  rushing  through  narrow  openings.  Where  the 
Montmorenci  Riverinsummerfiingsitself  over  the  rocky  ridgewhich 
forms  the  top  of  the  Fall  are  large  ice-channels  or  tubes,  through 
■which  the  waters  run  and  dash  over  the  frozen  rocks  beneath. 
At  the  foot  of  the  Fall  there  is  a  huge  cone  formed  by  the  freezing 
of  the  spray,  and  down  this  cone  there  is  much  adventurous  and 
exciting  sliding.  The  descent  is  usually  made  with  a  guide,  who 
sits  in  front.  The  sleigh  flashes  swLtt  as  lightning  down  the 
surface  of  this  cone,  and  then  shoots  far  away  over  the  glassy 
St.  Lawrence. 

It  is  sometimes  said  of  a  good  Canadian  skater  that  he  can  do 
anything  on  the  ice  except  fall.  It  is  at  the  Rink  in  Quebec  that 
the  most  graceful  and  fantastic  feats  of  this  kind  are  performed. 
A  long,  lo.v,  rather  barn-like  looking  building,  with  dressing- 
rooms  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  on  either  side  as  you  enter ;  an 
orchestra,  supplied  with  a  stove  at  the  upper  end ;  and  a  floor  which 
consists  of  a  beautiful  sheet  of  pure,  clear  ice,  round  which,  at  a 
height  of  some  fifteen  inches  above  the  ice,  runs  a  wooden  plat- 
form, with  seats  for  spectators — this  is  the  Rink.  It  opens  at 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  is  first  visited  by  the  little  folk  and  a  few 
raw  but  resolute  learners  of  riper  years.  Towards  eleven  arrive  the 
youth  and  fashion  of  Quebec,  who  practise  briskly  till  lunch-time  ; 
in  the  afternoon  there  is  another  grand  gathering ;  and  at  night 
skating  is  kept  up  briskly  by  gaslight.  Quadrille  sets  are  often 
danced,  to  the  music  of  the  band.  The  centre  of  the  Rink  is 
usually  left  for  dancers  and  first-rate  "figure"  skaters,  while  the 
rest  are  content  to  fly  round  and  round  in  the  outer  circles.  The 
gentlemen  wear  knickerbockers,  wide-a-wakes,  and  short  tight- 
fitting  pilot  coats ;  the  ladies,  seal-skin  jackets,  hats,  and  mull's, 
and  skirts  just  brief  enough  not  to  get  in  the  way,  from  beneath 
which  the  little  skates  glance  in  and  out  like  flashing  silver. 
The  seal-skin  jacket  and  hat,  with,  out  of  doors,  the  "  cloud," 
thrown  acro.s3  the  lower  part  of  the  face  and  round  the  neck,  so  as 
to  allow  only  the  bright  eyes  to  be  seen  above,  make  up,  our 
authors  think,  the  true  national  costume  of  Canada.  Occasion- 
ally a  carnival  is  held  on  the  Rink,  when  the  company  all 
appear  in  fancy  dresses — a  brilliant  and  lively  sight,  as  may  well 
be  believed.  Snow-shoe  parties  are  another  form  of  winter 
amusements.  Snow-shoes  are,  we  imagine,  so  well  known  now  that 
there  is  no  need  to  descnbe  them.  They  have  the  appearance  of 
magnified  rackets,  and  though  great  dexterity  and  swiftness  may 
be  shown  in  the  use  of  them,  it  is  diflicult  to  make  a  very  graceful 
business  of  it ;  there  is  something  ludicrous  in  seeing  men,  and 
especially  women,  planted  on  these  wide-spreading,  oddly  shaped 
pedestals  of  stout  ash  and  network  of  deer-hide.  Great 
distances  may,  however,  be  traversed  in  snow-shoes,  with  compara- 
tively little  fatigue,  and  without  them  locomotion  in  many 
parts  would  be  simply  impracticable.  On  the  whole,  our 
artist  and  author  present  a  very  genial  and  attractive  picture, 
or  series  of  pictures,  of  winter  life  in  Canada.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  something  of  the  exhilaration  of  the  keen, 


clear,  frosty  air,  and  of  the  varied  exercises  of  the  ice  and  snow, 
as  we  turn  over  their  amusing  pages.  We  catch  their  enthusiasm 
for  toboganning  and  the  Rink,  and  are  tempted  to  mourn  over  our 
brief  visitations  of  frost  and  snow,  which  are  usually  gone  again 
before  there  is  time  to  get  our  skates  outer  rig  up  a  sleigh.  We 
have  heard  of  dauntless  Scots  in  India  constructing  artificial 
curling  grounds  with  the  help  of  resin  and  some  other  materials 
which  were  fused  into  a  slippery  imitation  of  ice,  but  the  Scot  in 
London  has  not  yet  succeeded,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  in  making 
himself  in  this  respect  independent  of  the  tantalizing  climate. 
The  sheets  of  water  in  the  Parks  are  seldom  frozen  over  except 
to  a  degree  that  tempts  the  reckless  or  unwary  to  a  cold  bath,  and 
raises  hopes  which  are  not  destined  to  be  fulfilled.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  skill  in  skating  and  kindred  sports  can  be  attained 
without  ice  to  practise  on,  and  one  of  the  drawbacks  to  the 
enjoyment  of  an  English  visitor  in  Canada  during  the  winter 
must  be  his  inability  to  take  part  confidently  in  the  popular 
exercises  of  the  season.  There  is  one  point  in  which  London 
might  certainly  take  a  lesson  from  Quebec.  We  gather  fiom. 
these  "  Recollections,"  that  the  Canadians,  notwithstanding  their 
abundance  of  snow,  take  care  to  prevent  accumulations  of  it 
from  blocking  up  their  streets.  Snow-carts,  mounted  on  rollers, 
and  huge  snow-shovels  are  provided  for  clearing  away  the  snow 
from  the  streets  after  every  fall.  It  is  perhaps  the  comparative 
rarity  of  the  phenomenon  which  paralyses  London  so  completely ; 
for  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is  any  other  capital  where 
the  iceberg  of  Waterloo  Place  would  be  tamely  tolerated,  with- 
out remonstrance,  and  almost  without  surprise,  for  days  and 
weeks. 


THE  THEATRES. 

r  I^HE  dramatic  version  of  Man  and  Wife  which  has  been  pro- 
JL  duced  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre  is,  we  fear,  rather 
deficient  in  the  elements  of  durable  success.  Lawyers  and  doctors 
are  valuable  members  of  society,  but  perhaps  they  are  more  use- 
fully engaged  in  winding-up  Joint-Stock  Companies  or  human 
lives  than  in  bringing  about  the  catastrophe  of  a  play.  Complaints 
against  the  Scotch  law  of  marriage,  however  well  founded,  fall 
rather  heavily  on  the  ear ;  and  when  an  eminent  surgeon  discourses 
on  the  danger  of  excessive  devotion  to  athletics,  we  feel  tempted 
to  echo  the  remark  of  one  of  his  hearers,  that  all  that  has  been  in 
the  newspapers  some  time  ago.  It  is  open  to  the  author  to  pro- 
test either  in  novel  or  play  against  boat-races,  and  we  may  expect 
that  during  the  next  few  weeks  he  will  receive  a  tolerably  em- 
phatic answer.  Undergraduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  who 
visit  this  theatre  may  console  themselves  by  remembering  that  the 
dislike  which  Miss  Blanche  Lundie  expresses  for  University  oars 
is  not  shared  by  the  majority  of  her  sex.  The  lugubrious  warn- 
ings of  the  surgeon  may  perhaps  be  balanced  by  observing 
that  some  distinguished  oarsmen  live  long  enough  to  attain 
eminence  in  other  than  athletic  pursuits,  as  is  witnessed  by  the 
fact  that  two  of  the  best  performers  of  their  time  at  Cambridge 
are  now  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Youthful  hearers 
of  this  play  are  likely  to  be  more  strongly  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
the  public  put  their  money  on  Geofl'rey  Delamayne  for  the  foot- 
race at  5  to  4  than  by  his  early  death.  We  have  not  the  least  ex- 
pectation that  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  will  succeed  either  in  abolishing 
athletics  or  in  reforming  the  Scotch  law  of  marriage.  It  is  per- 
haps unreasonable  to  object  in  general  to  plays  and  novels  with  a 
purpose,  but  experience  shows  that  the  objection  is  well  founded. 
It  could  hardly  have  been  expected  that  this  particular  novel 
would  make  a  good  play,  and  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  best 
workmanship  has  been  applied  to  rather  indifferent  materials. 
The  play  founded  oh  the  Woman  in  White  was  more  effective 
than  this  play,  but  the  author  is  fortunate  in  having  entrusted  it 
to  a  manager  who  makes  the  very  best  of  it.  The  performance  is 
highly  satisfactory.  At  this  theatre  almost  any  play  may  be  seen 
once  for  the  sake  of  the  company  who  act  it,  and  we  can  only 
regret  that  Man  and  Wife  is  not  sufficiently  attractive  in  itself 
for  repeated  visits.  But  it  must  be  owned  that  a  law-suit  in 
foro  domcstico  is  rather  a  weak  conclusion. 

The  protest  of  the  author  against  athletics  enables  him  to 
relieve  his  feelings  with  advantage  to  himself  and  without  harm 
to  anybody  else.  A  judge  once  said  of  a  person  who  desired  to 
protest  against  his  jurisdiction,  "  I^et  him  protest,  and  go  about 
his  business."  He  makes  one  of  his  characters  truly  say  that  there  is 
no  enthusiasm  in  the  nation  so  genuine  and  general  as  that  which 
is  excited  by  the  University  boat-race.  If  this  play  is  performed, 
as  it  probably  will  be,  on  the  night  before  the  boat-race  comes  off, 
some  confirmation  of  the  foregoing  remark  will  probably  be  witnessed 
in  the  theatre.  This  is  the  second  time  that  the  stroke-oar  of  an 
Oxford  boat  has  been  presented  on  the  stage,  and  the  censure  of 
Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  is  preferable  to  the  adulation  of  Mr.  Bouci- 
cault.  Still  it  is  rather  hard  upon  Geoffrey  Delamayne  to  be  talked 
at  by  the  ladies  and  Sir  Patrick,  and  to  be  solemnly  warned  by  an 
eminent  surgeon  to  be  on  his  guard  against  excitement.  A  great 
deal  of  nonsense  is  written  in  glorification  of  athletics,  and  it  is 
pardonable  that  one  author  should  write  nonsense  on  the  other  side. 
Our  only  objection  to  this  nonsense  is  that  for  theatrical  purposes 
it  is  dreary.  Geoftrey  Delamayne  on  the  stage  is  merely  a  coarse, 
vulgar  brute.  It  is  of  course  conceivable  that  a  man  of  his 
manners  and  morals  may  be  a  good  oar,  or  a  fast  runner,  but  wt* 
should  have  said,  until  this  author  instructed  us  to  the  contrary, 
that  a  devotion  to  athletic  sports  was  something,  although  not 
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much,  in  such  a  man's  favour.  It  appears  to  be  forgotten  by  the 
author  that,  if  Geofirey  Delamayne  were  not  rowing  or  running 
races,  he  would  be  doing  something  else,  and  probably  something 
worse.  In  this  point  of  view  the  devotion  of  young  men  to 
athletics  is  generally  beneficial.  Some  of  them  no  doubt  neglect, 
for  the  sake  of  cricket  and  boating,  more  important  matters  ;  but 
among  varieties  of  mental  idleness,  that  which  is  combined  with 
bodily  activity  is  least  objectionable.  If  we  compare  our  own 
time  with  that  which  preceded  the  general  cultivation  of  athletics, 
we  shall  scarcely  desire  to  go  back,  say,  to  the  habits  and  pleasures 
of  the  Regency.  The  young  man  who  worshipped  and  strove 
to  imitate  Byron's  picture  of  himself  would  surely  have 
been  better  employed  in  training  for  a  boat-race.  We  do 
not,  however,  lind  fault  with  the  author's  denunciations  of 
athletics  in  his  novel,  where  he  gives  some  amusing  caricatures 
of  scenes  at  Putney  and  other  places  ;  but  in  the  play  we  get  his 
denunciations,  and  nothing  else.  Unfortunately  this  novel,  which 
would  not  perhaps  make  an  effective  draina  at  any  theatre, 
is  specially  unsuitable  to  supply  the  void  left  by  the  lamented 
death  of  Mr.  Robertson.  The  love-making  of  Arnold  Brinkworth 
and  Miss  Lundie  is  the  sort  of  thing  we  have  been  used  to  see ; 
and  in  Sir  Patrick  Lundie  we  recognize  the  old  gentleman  who 
was  in  Mr.  Robertson's  time  indispeusiible.  The  play  begins  hope- 
fully; but  the  departure  of  Anne  Silvester  from  Windygates  puts 
an  end  to  the  pleasure,  not  only  of  the  party  there  assembled,  but 
of  the  audience  at  the  theatre.  The  humour  of  the  Scotch  waiter 
at  the  inn  is  tedious  in  the  pages  of  the  novel,  and  still  more  upon 
the  stage.  The  distress  of  Anne  Silvester  and  the  storm  would 
be  very  well  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  but  they  are  rather  out  of 
place  here.  When  we  get  back  into  the  library  at  Windygates,  and 
Arnold  is  reading  Milton  to  Blanche,  we  feel  as  if  we  were  at 
home  once  more  after  an  involuntary  and  disagreeable  absence  : — 
"  Who's  poetry  am  I  to  read  ?  "  inquired  Arnold. 

"  Anybody's,"  said  Blanche.  "  This  is  another  of  my  impulses.  I  am 
dying  for  some  poetry.  I  don't  know  whose  poetry  ;  and  I  don't  know 
why." 

We  are  quoting  from  the  novel,  and  these  words  and  more  that 
follow  are  exactly  repeated  on  the  stage.    Arnold  goes  to  the 
nearest  bookshelf,  and  takes  down  the  first  volume  that  his  hand 
lights  on.    It  is  "  Paradise  Lost.    A  Poem.    By  John  Milton." 
Neither  of  them  has  ever  read  Milton.     "  Another  instance  of 
sympathy  between  us,"  says  Blanche.     "  No  educated  person 
ought  to  be  ignorant  of  Milton.    Let  us  be  educated  persons. 
Please  begin."    He  prepares  to  obey,  but  places  himself  too  far 
off.    "You  must  sit,"  says  she,  "where  I  can  look  at  you. 
My  attention  wanders,  if  I  don't  look  at  people  while  they 
read."     He    takes    a    stool    at    Blanche's   feet,   and  begins 
Paradise  Lost.    He  reads  a  few  lines,  and  stops.    "  Beautiful !  " 
say  Blanche.    "  What  a  shame  it  seems  to  have  had  Milton  all 
this  time  in  the  library  and  never  to  have  read  him  yet !   We  will 
have  mornings  with  Milton,  Arnold.    He  seems  long,  but  we  are 
both  young,  and  we  may  live  to  get  to  the  end  of  him."  All 
this  reads  very  well,  and  sounds  infinitely  better  when  Miss 
Wilton  speaks  it.     We  cannot  enough  regret  that  Mr.  Collins  I 
has  not  given  us  more  in  the  same  style,  instead  of  ponderous  ' 
testimony  against  athletics,  and  mazy  expositions  of  Scotch  law.  . 
Some  demon  must  surely  have  whispered  to  Mr.  Collins  to  have  ' 
a  purpose.    If  only  he  could  have  picked  out  all  the  best  dialogue 
from  his  book,  and  strung  it  together  in  almost  any  hasty  way,  he 
would  have  succeeded  better  than  he  has  done.    But  let  neither 
author,  manager,  nor  audience  be  discouraged.    In  the  first  place, 
the  play  might  have  been  far  worse.    There  is  a  terrible  person, 
called  Hester  Detheridge,  in  the  story,  who  has  happily  been 
consigned  for  dramatic  purposes  to  oblivion,  and  there  is  a 
murder,  or  attempted  murder,  with  other  horrors,  for  which: 
sudden   death    by   a    rapid    "failure    of    vital    power"  is' 
substituted  on  the  stage.    We  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that' 
the  eminent  surgeon  who  prophesies  Geollrey  Delamayne's  early 
death  makes  his  professional  observation  of  one  who  is  not  pro-  j 
perly  his  patient  m  a  .somewhat  obtrusive  aiul  disagreeable  way. 
If  it  comes  to  a  question  of  good  manners,  we  do  not  think  that 
the  athletic  gentlemen  are  the  sole  oli'cuders  ;  and  if  astrangtu'had  , 
stared  at  iJelamayne  as  the  eminent  surgeon  does,  we  should  not  j 
be  surprised  nor  greatly  sliocked  if  that  irascible  young  gentleman  j 
had  hit  him  between  the  eyes.    'J'lie  social  leatures  of  Sir  I'ulrick 
I-undie's  character  are  well  drawn  in  the  novel,  and  it  is  a  pity  i 
that  on  tiio  stage  his  professional  aspect  is  made  rather  too  pronii-  j 
ueut.    Mr.  Toole  lately  underwent  the  process  of  being  nonsuited,  \ 
and  it  must  have  beiin  dillicult  even  lor  him  to  have  imparted  any  i 
life  or  interest  to  a  dry  legal  form.    It  is  nearly  the  same  when 
Mr.  Mare,  in  the  character  of  Sir  i'atrick,  explains  the  bearing  upon 
tlic  question  of  marriage  or  no  marriage  of  the  letter  produced 
by  the  gouty  M  aiter.    II',  in  spite  of  the  desire  of  the  public  to  bo 
amused,  liiis  play  should  fall  somewhat  Hat,  the  autiior  may  con- 
sole liiin.si'lf  by  renieniberiiig  that  it  would  be  fea^*il)lo  to  re-write 
it  for  another  theatre  in  tlie  style  which  Mr.  lioueieault  adopted 
when  he  hrought  th(i  Oxford  crew  on  the  stage  of  Drury  1/ano 
'J'heatre.    'J'he  scene  at  Putney,  where  Delamayne  has  undertaken 
to  run  for  the  South  of  iMi^ilimd  in  the  foot-riUM!,  would  bo  worth 
money  at  almost  any  tin^atre  except  that  wliich  has  brought  out 
this  play.    We  can  only  lioj>e  tlial  tlie  pleiisure  of  bearing  tliem- 
Holves  and  their  pursuits  jirellily  iibu.sed  will  take  all  lovers  of 
athletic  sports  nt  hinsl  once  to  this  theatre,  and  we  think  that  in 
return  MisH  IJlanclie  Lundi*-  sliould  condescieiid  on  the  evening  of 
the  boat-race  to  w(?ar  the  colour  ol  the  winning  (,'rew. 

Wtt  bear  su  muvh  of  the  oblii^atioiis  of  our  dniiuatists  to  Frauco 


that  we  almost  forget  the  extent  to  which  French  authors  are  in- 
debted to  our  novelists.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  discover 
in  the  feuilleton  of  a  French  newspaper  some  weU-known  English 
story  of  which  we  feel  disposed  to  say  that,  like  Bottom  the 
weaver,  it  is  translated  indeed.  The  story  of  Jack  Shcppard  was 
published  more  than  thirty  years  ago  and  was  widely  read.  It  was 
then  dramatized,  and  had  a  good  run,  and  now  we  suppose  that 
even  the  songs  which  helped  to  make  it  popular  are  forgotten. 
It  afterwards  became  the  foundation  of  a  French  drama  which  has 
lately  been  translated  or  adapted  back  again  into  English  aud  pro- 
duced at  the  Queen's  Theatre.  The  original  Jack  Sheppard  was 
apprenticed  to  a  carpenter,  and  now  that  he  has  received  a  French 
polish  he  claims  to  be  comparatively  respectable.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  is  satisfied  that  the  minds  of  youth  are 
not  likely  to  be  unsettled  by  the  example  of  this  illustrious 
prison-breaker  now  that  his  name  is  changed.  Our  old  friend 
Blueskin  has  lost,  not  only  his  name,  but  much  of  his  character. 
His  nose  is  jolly,  as  it  used  to  be,  but  he  no  longer  sings  its 
praises.  Miss  Hodson  in  the  part  of  the  youthful  hero  throws  in 
an  appropriate  bit  from  the  Beggar's  Opera,  but  she  does  not 
revive  the  song  which  Mrs.  Keeley  made  so  popular.  Even  the 
name  of  Jonathan  Wild  is  changed,  and  on  the  whole  the  play  is 
very  inferior  in  interest  to  the  Jack  Sheppard  vrhich  we  remember. 
But  at  any  rate  little  boys  are  not  likely  to  wish  to  be  brought 
up  to  the  business  of  housebreaking  after  witnessing  it. 
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MR.  MATTHEW  ARNOLD  ON  DOGMA.* 

MR.  ARNOLD  is  happier  than  many  of  his  contemporaries ; 
he  has  clear  views  on  religious  subjects,  and  is  able  to  give 
them  ingenious  and  lucid  expression.  But  even  this  happiuess 
has  its  limits,  aud  Mr.  Arnold  may  possibly  be  disappointed  on 
finding  a  disposition  prevalent  to  deny  that  approval  to  his 
matter  which  is  freely  granted  to  his  maimer.  Such  a  distinction,  ^ 
of  course,  should  in  his  case  be  drawn  with  caution,  aud  not 
insisted  on  too  much  ;  for  Mr.  Arnold  is  a  man  of  genius,  aud  • 
with  him,  however  it  may  be  with  the  herd  of  common  men, 
matter  and  manner  are  intimately  connected.  But  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  he  allows  manner  to  overrule  matter;  so 
that  his  opinions  are  insensibly  determined,  to  no  inconsider- 
j  able  extent,  by  their  fitness  to  be  put  into  transparent,  elegant, 
'and  occasionally  sarcastic  lauguage.  Culture  is  his  special  pro- 
/  vince ;  and  by  culture  he  means,  knowing  the  best  that  has 
been  thought  and  said  in  the  world.  To  gain  this  knowledge, 
he  tells  us,  we  must  read  a  great  deal,  and  read  on  system ; 
we  shall  then  acquire  the  power  of  estimating  the  proportion  and 
relation  of  what  we  read,  and  shall  attain  the  tact  which  comes  in 
a  fair  and  clear  mind  from  a  wide  experience.  Of  specialists,  as 
such,  he  has  a  low  opinion ;  they  are  apt  to  be  deficient  in  culture, 
and  therefore  to  lack  that  delicacy  of  perception  which  is  perhaps 
more  necessary  than  any  other  quality  for  drawing  a  right  con- 
clusion from  facts.  Mr.  Arnold  thus  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that,  - 
if  we  are  to  discover  the  truth  on  any  subject,  we  have  more 
need  to  know  a  good  deal  about  many  things  than  to  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  subject  in  hand.  Whether  this  opinion  is 
right  or  wrong,  it  is  evidently  liable  to  frequent  and  tempting- 
abuse.  How  delightful  it  is  to  the  instinctive  vanity  and  idle- 
ness of  human  nature  to  be  assured  that  the  discursive  and 
fiighty  intellect  which  looks  at  the  world  from  above,  and  takes 
habitually  bird's-eye  views  of  things,  is  a  nobler  aud  more  success- 
ful instrument  than  powers  devoted  to  patient  and  prolonged 
inquiiy.  What  pleasure  it  would  give  many  of  us  to  think  that, 
if  we  read  with  a  view  of  picking  out  the  best  things  that  have 
been  thought  and  said,  aud  write  in  such  a  manner  as  to  supjply 
inferior  minds  with  neat  ideas  and  nice  quotations  in  abundance, 
we  shall  be  model  students,  wise  thinkers,  and  edifying  authors.  / 
Mr.  Arnold  is  himself  superior  to  any  such  delusion,  but  his  un-  | 
skilful  disciples  must  be  in  great  danger  of  it.  Woe  to  them  if,  / 
without  being  masters  of  his  almost  inimitable  grace,  they  take,  / 
as  ho  does,  a  phrase  of  Goethe,  or  a  text  of  the  Bible,  or  some/ 
bright  original  conception,  play  with  it  as  a  juggler  does  with  ;y 
gilded  ball,  and  leave  oil  at  last,  apparently  with  the  impressioi* 
that  they  have  proved  something.  But  enough  of  Mr.  Arnold'K 
manner,  and  caricatures  of  it,  for  tho  present.  The  subject  is  out) 
that  may  alfiiiu  more  signilicanco  when  wo  have  considered  ^ome 
of  the  results  at  which  ho  has  arrived  in  theology.  They  may 
seem  strange,  but  then  wo  must  remember  thai,  on  Mr.  Arnold's 
principles,  theology  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  branch  of  general 
literature. 

Mr.  Arnold's  book,  according  to  its  second  title,  is  an  essay 
towards  the  better  apprehension  of  tho  Bible.  He  speaks 
of  tho  Bible  as  a  whole  with  mudi  .respect,  and  with- 
out showing  tho  least  inclination  to  sacrifice  the  Old  to  tho 
New  Testament.  Ho  tells  us  that  wo  can  aa  well  imagine 
a  man  with  a  sense  for  sculpt  uro  not  cultivating  it  by  the 
help  of  tho  remains  of  (^reek  art,  or  a  man  with  a  sense  for 
jHx^lry  not  cultivating  it  by  the  help  of  Homer  and  Shakspeare,  as 
a  iiuui  with  a  Ken.'<o  for  conduct  not  cultivating  it  by  the  help  of 
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the  Bible.  As  long  as  the  world  lasts,  all  who  want  to  make  pro- 
gress in  righteousness  will  come  to  Israel  for  inspiration,  as  to  the 
people  who  have  had  the  sense  for  righteousness  most  glowing 
and  strongest.  If  men  during  some  general  convulsion  of  thought 
throw  away  the  Bible,  they  will  return  to  it  for  this  simple  reason, 
that  they  cannot  do  without  it.  And,  as  Mr.  Arnold  holds  religion 
to  have  been  given  to  the  Jews  in  Old  Testament  times,  he  holds 
it  to  have  been  given  anew  by  Christ.  We  are  told  that  there  is 
undoubtedly  in  the  Old  Testament  the  germ  of  Christianity,  and 
that  the  incomparable  greatness  of  the  religion  founded  by  Christ 
comes  from  his  having  developed  it.  If  we  inquire  more  precisely 
respecting  the  nature  and  contents  of  this  development,  Mr. 
Arnold  has  a  formula  in  readiness.    Jesus,  he  informs  us,  had  a 

-  method,  a  secret,  and  an  element.  The  method  of  Jesus  is 
repentance,  involving  an  appeal  to  conscience  or  consciousness, 
and  a  ILfe-giving  change  of  the  inner  man.  The  secret  of  Jesus 
turns  on  the  idea  of  two  lives,  one  life  being  connected  with  the 
lower  and  transient  self,  and  the  other  being  full  of  joy,  endu- 
rance, and  felicity  in  connexion  with  the  higher  and  permanent 
self.  As  repentance  is  the  great  word  attaching  to  the  method 
of  Jesus,  so  the  key-word  of  his  secret  is  peace — peace  considered 
as  the  result  of  living  to  one's  real  and  higher  self,  and  dying 
to  one's  lower  and  apparent  self.  Associated  with  both  the 
method  and  the  secret  of  Jesus  is  the  element  in  which,  in  Jesus, 
both  method  and  secret  worked ;  the  medium  through  which 
both  the  method  and  the  secret  were  exhibited.  The  Greek  name 
of  this  element  is  epieikeia,  the  English,  mildness ;  and  Mr. 
Arnold  is  careful  to  tell  us  that  this  total  stamp  of  grace  and 
truth,  this  exquisite  conjunction  and  balance,  in  an  element  of 
mildness,  of  a  method  of  inwardness  perfectly  handled  and  a  self- 
renouncement  perfectly  kept,  was  found  in  Jesus  alone.  But 
traces  of  the  forms  of  excellence  which  were  once  so  thoroughly 
united  may  be  seen  scattered  elsewhere,  both  among  individuals 
and  communities.  Thus  Protestantism,  with  its  inwardness  and  sin- 
cerity, and  its  direct  appeal  to  the  individual  conscience,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  effort  of  return  to  the  "method,"  while  Catholicism  has 
laid  hold  on  the  "secret"  of  self-renouncement,  and  has  strenuously, 

-however  blindly,  employed  it.  Protestantism  has  the  method  of 
Jesus,  with  his  secret  too  much  left  out  of  mind ;  Catholicism  has 
-his  secret,  with  his  method  too  much  left  out  of  mind  ;  neither 
has  his  unerring  balance,  his  intuition,  his  sweet  reasonableness. 
When  Mr.  Arnold  thinks  of  the  bitter  and  contentious  temper  of 
Puritanism,  and  then  of  St.  Theresa  and  her  sweetness,  her  never- 
sleeping  hatred  of  detraction,  he  is  tempted  almost  to  say  that 
there  was  more  of  Jesus  in  St.  Theresa's  little  finger  than  in  John 
Knox's  whole  body.  On  the  other  hand,  he  observes  that  the 
secret  by  itself  produces  such  phenomena  as  St.  Simeon  Stylites 
on  his  column  and  Lacordaire  flogging  himself  on  his  deathbed — 
phenomena  in  which  there  is  a  miuimuoi  of  sweet  reasonableness 
and  mildness. 

So  far  Mr.  Arnold  leads  us  by  the  judicious  employment  of  the 
•  literary  faculty.  Ilis  results,  perhaps,  are  rather  more  definite  in 
appearance  than  in  fact,  and  have  the  kind  of  attractiveness  which 
is  proper,  not  to  sober  certainties,  but  to  ingenious  conjectures.  The 
"method,"'  and  the  "secret,"  and  the  "element"  enable  us  to  regard 
acknowledged  truths  in  a  somewhat  new  light  ;  but  they  are  not 
the  keys  to  any  special  my.steries,  and  produce  clearness  mainly 
by  limiting  the  field  of  vision.  They  certainly  leave  us  in  utter 
ignorance  on  many  questions  regarding  that  great  personage  of 
theNew  Testament  in  whom,  according  to  Mr.  Arnold  and  professed 
theologians  alike,  the  excellences  which  the  words  indicate  met 
in  unexampled  perfection.  Mr.  Arnold  generally  calls  him  Jesus, 
and  sometimes,  though  not  so  often,  Christ.  We  naturally  wish 
to  know  whether  Mr.  Arnold  thinks  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ — 
the  Messiah  for  whom,  as  time  went  on,  the  Jewish  people  learned 
to  look  with  increasing  fulness  of  expectation.  Here,  it  would 
seem,  the  perplexities  of  Mr.  Arnold  and  his  readers  begin  to- 
gether. He  finds  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that  Jesus  called  him- 
self the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God ;  and  that  therefore  for  his 
disciples,  and  for  Christendom  after  them,  Jesus  was  and  is  the 
Christ.  He  brought  with  him  a  peculiar  kind  of  elevated  moral 
teaching,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Arnold,  is  equivalent  to  salva- 
tion; and  therefore  he  had  a  right  to  apply  to  himself  the  current 
titles  of  the  Messiah,  as  the  expected  bringer  of  tiie  salvation  of 
God.  lie  was  no  encourager  of  theosophy,  and  his  concern  was 
■with  his  countrymen's  idea  of  salvation,  not  with  their  terms  for 
designating  the  bringer  of  it.  Again,  we  cannot  perfectly  trust 
the  reporters  of  his  words ;  for  he  was  far  above  their  heads,  and 
they  may,  indeed  must,  sometimes  unintention.ally  have  misrepre- 
sented him.  Before  Christ  came  the  Jews  had  their  Abcrylaube, 
their  extra  belief,  their  poetical  fancy,  or,  in  a  legitimate  sense  of 
the  word,  their  superstition ;  and  this  turbid  Aherglauhe  was 
borrowed  by  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  and  transferred  wholesale  to 
Christ.  In  what  sense  therefore  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  must  re- 
main more  or  less  uncertain ;  though  there  is  room  for  supposing 
him  to  bo  something  inconceivably  great  and  wonderful ;  as 
wonderful,  indeed,  as  anything  his  disciples  supposed  him  to  be, 
though  in  a  different  manner. 

At  this  point,  then,  the  power  of  simple  culture  seems  to  fail 
us.  If  we  desire,  as  we  very  reasonably  may,  to  learn  from  the 
New  Testament  something  distinct  about  the  personage  who  is  its 
principal  subject,  or  about  the  teaching  which  is  derived  from 
>.nim  as  from  its  spring  and  centre,  Mr.  Arnold  has  little  or  no- 
thing to  offer  except  doubts  and  negations.  He  can  accept  the 
ordinary  language  of  the  Bible  only  with  explanations  and  modifi- 
catiou*  wbicn  make  it  strangely  iudcfiiiite.   lie  dislikes  the  word 


"  truth  "  as  containing  a  speculative  element,  and  proposes  to  sub- 
stitute "  reality."  Grace,  is  to  make  way  for  happuiesH ;  and  for  spirit 
we  are  to  read  injlncnce;  for  I'araelcI.e,  tlie  muse  cf  humanity. 
The  soundest  definition  of  God  which,  according  to  Mr.  Arnold, 
religious  people  will  ever  attain,  is  the  best  one  knows.  It  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  on  this  footing  there  is  no  possibility  of  making 
any  way  in  religious  speculation.  "  God  is  a  Spirit "  is  intelli- 
gible ;  but  the  mind  stands  aghast  before  such  a  formula  as  "  The 
best  one  knows  is  an  influence."  Accordingly  Mr.  Arnold  escapes 
as  rapidly  as  possible  from  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the  "  im- 
mense literary  misapprehension  "  of  orthodox  divinity,  though  ap- 
prehension in  its  place  he  has  none  whatever  to  give  us.  He  has 
no  precise  theory  of  miracles,  except  that  they  are  a  form  of 
thaumaturgy,  of  which  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  disposing  in  spite  of 
Lourdes  and  La  Salette.  The  creeds,  which  embody  tiie  spirit  of 
another  age,  are  not  worthy  his  grave  consideration.  The 
Apostles'  Creed  contains  no  mention  of  either  the  "  method  "  or 
the  "secret";  it  is  the  popular  science  of  Christiauity,  as  the 
Nicene  Creed  is  its  learned  science,  and  the  Athanasian  Creed 
its  learned  science  with  a  strong  dash  of  violent  and  vindictive 
temper.  Eeal  science,  according  to  Mr.  Arnold,  in  such  matters  there 
can  be  none.  He  stands  fast,  armed  with  the  method,  the  secret, 
and  the  element,  and  tries  to  adhere  to  the  purely  experimental 
process,  even  when  dealing  with  the  promise  of  immortality. 

Bible  dogma,  or  the  essence  of  Scripture,  is,  according  to  Mr. 
Arnold,  a  very  simple  thing  indeed.  For  the  Old  Testament  it  is 
"  To  him  that  ordereth  his  conversation  aright  shall  be  shown  the 
salvation  of  God  "  ;  and,  for  the  New  Testament,  "Follow  Jesus." 
It  is  a  rule  of  conduct,  conduct  being  three-fourths  of  life  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  enough.  Mr.  Arnold  is  very  fond  of  reminding  his 
readers  how  large  a  proportion  of  life  is  occupied  by  conduct,  and 
how  exceedingly  simple  a  thing,  speculatively,  conduct  is.  So  it 
may  be  for  ordinary  men  under  ordinarj'  circumstances,  and  for 
extraordinary  men  of  a  certain  type  under  any  circumstnnces  what- 
ever. According  to  Mr.  Arnold,  we  have  only  to  fulfil  the  law  of 
our  being,  to  feel  that  we  are  succeeding  and  hitting  the  mark  in 
our  conduct,  and  the  feeling  will  bring  happiness.  Very  true  in 
many  cases.  A  quiet  tradesman  attends  to  his  business,  makes  his 
money,  feels  that  he  fulfils  the  law  of  his  being,  and  is  happy.  A 
considerable  performer  on  the  stage  of  the  world  learns  his  part 
well,  plays  it  carefully,  lives  decorously,  dies  gracefully,  and  per- 
haps with  his  last  breath  calls  on  the  bystanders  to  applaud.  But 
men  who  consider  ultimate  issues  do  not  always  find  it  so  easy  to 
discover  with  any  precision  the  law  of  their  being;  and  suffering,- 
struggling  humanity  has  often  to  try  very  long  at  ordering  its 
conversation  right  before  earning  that  sweet  recompense  of  satis- 
liiction  which  comes  from  success.  Mr.  Arnold's  experimental 
method  is  of  no  use  in  cases  such  as  these— that  is,  in  cases 
where  aid  is  most  wanted.  He  thinks  that  he  is  separating  religion 
from  theology,  when  in  fact  he  is  sacrificing  religion  and 
theology  together.  He  appeals  to  experience,  and,  when  that  appeal 
seems  to  fail,  can  only  refer  us  to  the  convictions  of  a  nation 
whose  later  history  was  a  series  of  disasters  terminating  in 
destruction,  and  the  example  of  a  teacher  of  whom,  if  we  believe 
Mr.  Arnold,  it  may  be  said  that  his  doctrine  was  misreported  from 
the  first,  his  life  was  made  the  subject  of  a  series  of  fables,  his 
death  was  an  awful  tragedy,  and  his  resurrection — why,  that  is  a 
miracle ! 

So  far  as  we  can  see,  Mr.  Arnold  has  not  arrived  at  any  valuable 
results  by  distrusting  special  studies  and  trusting  the  Zeit-Geist. 
Culture  and  literature  are  admirable  things,  and  give,  no  doubt, 
to  the  minds  in  which  they  are  naturalized  a  peculiar  breadth  of 
view,  a  deUcacy  and  grace  of  conception,  a  sense  of  fitness, 
harmony,  and  proportion.  But  somehow,  when  free  and  unfettered 
genius  has  glanced  over  the  universe,  there  is  plenty  left  to 
reward  the  research  of  a  quiet  plodding  little  man  in  spectacles  ; 
and  perhaps,  if  there  had  not  been  many  previous  generations  of 
plodders,  even  Mr.  Arnold  would  not  have  found  so  wide  a  field 
open  to  his  view,  and  might  have  been  in  actual  danger  of  origi- 
nating speculations  akin  to  those  which  he  is  now  forward  to 
condemn.  The  limits  of  inquiry  on  most  subjects  are  more  likely 
to  bo  ultimately  ascertained  by  students  who  approach  them  from 
within  than  by  the  most  ingenious  lookers-on  ;  and  the  man  who 
comes,  worn  and  wearied,  and  perhaps  with  little  definite  result, 
from  a  painful  search  for  what  he  thinks  the  highest  truth,  may 
still  be  the  best  authority  attainable  as  to  its  general  outline. 
Mr.  Arnold  would  have  owed  more  respect  to  theology  and  theo- 
logians than  he  has  shown,  even  if  his  speculations  had  landed 
him  on  anything  which  could  be  fairly  accepted  as  a  body  of 
reasoned  truth  ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  his  literary  method  con- 
ducts him  a  little  way,  and  then  fails  him  utterly.  He  soon 
reaches  a  point  at  which  he  can  see  nothing  distinctly,  and  then 
he  stands  still,  and  distributes  freely  his  censures  on  ignorance  and 
blindness. 

We  must  not,  however,  forget  the  Zeit-Geist,  the  spirit  of  the 
day,  the  prophetic  soul  of  the  wide  world  dreaming  on  things  to 
come.  Mr.  Arnold  thinks  that  the  Pope  is,  in  idea,  this  very  Zeit- 
Geist,  only  unhappily  the  interpretations  of  the  Vatican  are  far 
less  true  than  its  instincts.  He  also  speculates  on  what  effects 
time  and  its  familiar  spirit  might  possibly  have  wrought  on  the 
opinions  of  a  distinguished  Romanist  among  ourselves.  He  sug- 
gests that,if  Dr.  Newman  hadbeenborn  into  the  world  twenty  years 
later,  and  been  touched  with  the  delicate  breath  of  the  Zeit-Geist, 
that  exquisite  and  delicate  genius  would  himself  have  been  the  first 
to  feel  the  unsoundness  of  his  views  about  the  Bible,  and  would 
have  inclined  to  Mr.  Arnold's  literary  method  of  interpretation.  We 
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are  tempted  to  catch  at  the  idea,  and,  by  parity  of  argument,  to 
speculate  in  our  turn  whether,  if  Mr.  Arnold  had  been  born  twenty 
years  earlier,  his  exquisite  and  delicate  p^euius  might  not  have  been 
likewise  retrospective,  and  have  sympathized  dogmatically  with  Dr. 
Newman.  Time  stays  for  no  man;  and  to  gather  the  evanescent 
bloom  of  its  opinions  and  sentiments  requires  a  rapid  as  well  as  a 
dexterous  hand.  Even  Mr.  Arnold,  perhaps,  is  in  danger  of  falling 
behind.  He  is  impartial  in  his  suspicion  of  specialists,  and  is 
prepared  to  defend  the  claims  of  literature  not  only  against 
theologians,  but  against  the  advocates  of  physical  science. 
It  is  painful  to  think  of  the  consequences  which  may  ensue 
in  a  few  years  if  Mr.  Arnold,  with  his  delicate  intellectual 
organization,  is  forced  into  rude  contact  with  those  unsparing 
inquirers  who  put  such  direct  questions  both  to  matter  and  men. 
He  may  be  asked  what  he  means  by  saying  that  spirit  is  in- 
fluence ;  whether  he  holds  mind  to  be  a  function  of  matter,  or 
matter  a  function  of  mind  ;  what  reason  he  has  for  maintaining  that 
"righteousness  leadeth  to  life,"  or  any  similar  formula,  is  a 
synthetical  proposition  conveying  a  moral  truth,  and  not  a  physical 
statement  in  disguise,  embodying  a  piece  of  pure  utilitarianism. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  merely  literary  faculty  will  prove  itself 
incapable  of  dealing  with  the  fundamental  questions  thus  suggested, 
and  that  Mr.  Arnold  may  find  his  relations  as  awkward  to  the 
disciples  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  Mr.  Huxley,  if  not  to  those 
gentlemen  themselves,  as  they  now  are,  by  his  own  confession,  to 
the  Bishops  of  Winchester  and  Gloucester. 

The  mention  of  these  distinguished  prelates  reminds  us  of  the 
last  thing  that  need  here  be  said  about  Mr.  Arnold's  book.  In 
it  he  shows  himself  as  usual  a  master  of  literarj'  style.  He  writes 
the  best  of  all  prose,  the  prose  of  a  poet.  His  sentences  follow 
with  the  utmost  freedom  the  mould  of  his  thought ;  he  repeats 
himself  continually,  but  with  variations  like  those  of  a  skilful 
musician  on  a  familiar  air,  and  he  avoids  dulness  with  instinctive 
felicity.  But  he  fails  occasionally  when  his  work  is  tried  by  the 
high  moral,  or,  as  he  will  have  it,  religious  standard  which  he  has 
freely  proposed  to  his  readers.  No  one  but  himself  can  tell  how 
far  in  the  process  of  composition  he  exemplified  the  "  method  "  and 
the  " secret  "  on  which  he  insists;  to  what  self-examination  he 
submitted  himself  as  a  writer;  what  self-renunciation  he  practised 
sooner  than  say  a  trivial  or  superficial  thing;  what  pleasure,  peace, 
and  happiness  he  derived  from  hitting  his  mark.  It  is  with 
regard  to  the."  element"  that  he  is  sometimes  obviously  at  fault ; 
his  epieilteia,  his  mildness,  his  sweet  reasonableness,  are  liable  to 
serious  interruption.  Not  being  a  theologian,  he  can  claim  immunity 
from  the  odiian  theologicum ;  but  he  indulges  in  a  strain  of  mocking 
personality  which  is  unworthy  of  any  serious  subject  whatever. 
Early  in  his  book  he  quotes  remarks  of  the  Bishops  of  Winchester 
and  Gloucester  which  imply  that  those  Bishops  have  some  esteem 
for  dogmatic  theology.  After  that,  he  makes  fun  of  them  freely 
and  repeatedly,  as  if  they  had  lost  the  character  of  sensible  men. 
They  are  described,  one  or  both,  as  particularly  strong  in  meta- 
physics, as  men  with  more  metaphysics  than  literary  tact,  as  medi- 
tating on  personality,  or  in  lighter  moments  on  political  economy, 
as  given  to  clever  learned  trifling,  as  having  lost  the  sense  that 
religion  begins  and  ends  in  righteousness,  while  capable  of  deducing 
properties  with  success  and  brilliant  logical  play.  The  Bishops  in 
question,  we  all  know,  are  not  specially  remarkable  as  metaphysi- 

^  cians.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester,  though  quite  capable  of  handling 
absti'actions,  generally  takes  things  in  the  concrete,  and  is  never  so 
felicitous  as  when  dealing  directly  with  men.  Tiie  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  is  best  known  to  students  as  an  exact  and  patient  verbal 
critic,  who  is  particularly  slow  to  sacrifice  the  literal  meaning  of 
the  text  to  generalizations  of  any  kind  whatever.  Mr.  Arnold 
would  be  obliged  to  respect  these  prelates  if  he  described  them  as 
they  are ;  but  he  describes  them  as  they  are  not,  and  laughs  at 
them.  Another  instance  of  ill-placed  facetiousness  is  still 
more  to  bo  regretted.  From  what  has  been  said  above,  it 
will  be  easily  understood  that  Mr.  Arnold  does  not  accept 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  In  order  that  he  may  deal  with 
it  more  freely,  he  puts  forward  as  a  parallel  what  he 
is  pleased  to  call  the  fairy  tale  of  three  Lord  yhaftesburys — there 

-  bcmg  supposed  to  be  one  Lord  Shaftesbury  with  a  race  of  vile 
ofl'enders  to  deal  with,  whom  natural  goodness  would  incline  him 
to  let  oil',  but  justice  will  not  allow  it;  a  younger  liOrd  Shaftes- 
bury, on  the  .«cale  of  his  lather  and  very  like  him,  who  consents  to 
live  among  the  oll'enders  and  bo  put  to  an  ignominious  death,  on 
condition  that  liis  merits  .shall  be  counted  against  their  demerits ; 
and,  lliially,  a  third  Lord  Shaftesbury,  still  on  the  same  high  scale, 
who  works  in  a  very  occult  m.inner,  and  is  busy  in  applying  every- 
where tin;  beiielits  of  the  son's  satisfaction  and  the  iiiLher's  good- 
ness. Surely  there  is  something  very  dill'erent  I'rom  sweet 
reasfjnablene.ss  in  a  parody  such  as  this,  not  just  hinted  at  as  if  by 
accideni,  but  told  at  greater  length  than  we  have  ventured  to  tell 
it,  and  referred  to  again  and  again.  The  gratuitous  introduction 
in  such  a  context  of  a  living  man  whoso  character  and  opinions 
are  evidence  beforehand  that  ho  will  feel  the  proceeding  as  some- 
thing worse  than  a  personal  insult,  is  such  a  viiihition  of  good 
taste  a-f  happily  is  seldom  met  with.  Jf  a  master  of  the  literary 
faculty  i.^  butrayed  into  so  capricious  and  illegitimate  an  exercise 
(»!'  his  puwor  as  this  within  liis  natural  province  of  allegory  and 
illustration,  ho  must  o.\[)(;ct  his  words  and  opinions  to  go  for  very 
little  when,  on  the  strength  of  the  same  faculty,  lie  ventures  freely 
upon  subjects  which  good  men  hold  .sacred,"  ami  on  which  wise 
men,  before  they  speak,  think  twice  at  the  very  leasl. 


MADAME  DE  SfiVIGNfi.* 

IT  is  a  questionable  kindness  to  the  memory  of  the  sprightliest 
of  letter- writers  to  have  taken  her  out  of  her  own  element  for 
the  edification  of  a  later  age.    A  well  translated  and  annotated 
edition  of  selections  from  Madame  de  St5vign6's  correspondence,  a 
supplement  to  the  correspondence  from  existing  documents  and 
contemporary  letters,  or  even  a  succinct  and  compendious  bio- 
graphy would  have  been  serviceable  to  her  reputation.    But  the 
last  thing  which  Madame  de  S^vigne,  with  her  quick  wit  and 
happy  discrimination,  would  have  wished  or  expected  for  herself 
after  death  is  precisely  what  Madame  de  Puliga  has  attempted ; 
to  wit,  the  raising  of  a  cumbrous,  top-heavy  monument  in  the 
shape  of  two  bulky  tomes,  which  pile  up  the  epithets  "  good," 
"great,"  and  "philosophic"  upon  a  structure  of  airy  epistles 
hastily  dashed  ofl'  for  the  entertainment  of  her  daughter  or  her 
intimate  friends,  by  one  of  whose  virtue,  standard  of  morals,  and 
elevation  of  character  and  motives  the  most  that  can  be  said  is 
that  they  were  considerably  above  those  of  the  society  by  which 
she  was  surrounded.   With  the  traditions  of  a  pious  grandmother, 
with  so  constant  and  devoted  a  counsellor  and  guardian  as  her 
maternal  uncle  the  Ahh&  de  Coulanges,  and  with  the  atmosphere 
of  the  Janseuists  pervading  her  country  home,   Madame  de 
Sevigne's  early  impressions  rendered  it  most  unlikely  that  she 
should  be  the  very  opposite  of  all  that  her  latest  biographer 
makes  her  out  to  be.    Yet  the  woman  who  could  dangle  her  ad- 
miring tutor  Menage  by  her  sleeve ;  who  could  not  forego  the 
intimacy  and  correspondence  of  her  loose  cousin  Bussy  de  Ba- 
butin,  though  he  had  traduced  her  for  the  amusement  of  one  of 
his  light  loves,  and  though  his  gallantries  were  always  a  freer 
homage  than  that  of  cousinly  affection ;  who  could  expose  her 
only  daughter  to  the  risks  attendant  on  taking  part  in  a  ballet 
before  the  King  and  Court,  as  an  amazon  or  a  sea-nymph,  along 
with  Madlles.  de  St.-Simon,  de  la  Valhere,  and  de  Montemart — and 
most  of  this  after,  as  Madame  de  Puliga  puts  it,  she  had  entered 
upon  "  the  holy  vocation  of  perpetual  widowhood  '" — such  a  one 
must  be  allowed  to  have  done  her  utmost  to  make  the  best  of  both 
worlds.  Those  who  do  not  relish  a  cloistered  virtue  are  likely  to  hud 
the  desired  contrast  to  it  in  one  "  whose  virtue,"  as  her  biographer 
is  fain  to  confess,  was  amiability,  her  fault  certainly  not  '•  prudery," 
and  whose  words  and  manners  might  at  all  times  have  been  move 
discreet  than  they  were,  although  a  cool  head  and  heart  assisted  her 
in  walking  safely  along  the  verge  of  a  precipice  to  which  it  was 
the  fashion  of  most  other  fair  contemporaries  to  shut  their  eyes  and 
so  fall  ovei".  Amongst  a  score  of  dangerous  admirers  she  gave  the  gay 
and  married  Duke  of  Rohan  "  only  the  coquettish  welcome  she  knew 
not  how  to  refuse  to  an  admirer."  and  when  the  great  Surintendant 
Fouquetfell  into  disgrace,  apacketofher letters  — allonbusiness,it 
was  gallantly  affirmed  by  the  King,  who  overhauled  them — was 
found,  not  "  amidst  his  voluminous  correspondence,"  but  in  the 
"  cassette  aux  poulets,"  which  was  the  receptacle  of  tenderer 
missives.     In  truth,  Madame  de  Puliga  misconceives  the  brief 
which  she  luxs  accepted  in  endeavouring  to  whitewash  a  character 
which  even  its  owner  would  have  confessed  to  be  imperfect,  and 
in  ascribing  her  maintenance  of  a  spotless  fame  to  the  devotion  of 
her  life,  after  her  scapegrace  husband's  death,  to  the  two  young 
children  "  whose  influence,  like  that  of  a  summer  morning,  is  felt 
but  not  seen."    To  speak  plainly,  Madame  de  Sevigne's  title  to 
the  remembrance  of  posterity  is  not  based  upon  a  maternal  solici- 
tude which  after  all  was  singularly  barren  of  the  fruits  to  be 
expected  ;  for  her  son's  morals  were  slack,  though  his  filial  duty 
was  irreproachable;  and  her  daughter's  frigid  and  selfish  indifference 
to  a  doting  mother  was  of  a  piece  with  the  coldness  of  heart 
which  was  her  safeguard  amidst  the  entanglements  of  a  brief  Court 
life.    Charles  de  St5vign6,  her  son  and  heir,  who  in  3-outh  divided 
his  regards  between  Ninon  L'Enclos  who  had  enslaved  his  father 
and  was  now  sixty-five,  and  La  ChampmesliS,  the  young  Berenice 
of  Bacine's  tragedy,  whom  his  mother  in  one  of  her  letters  ciUled 
"sa  belle-fille  parce  que  le  marquis  avait  cu  des  liaisons  avec 
elle,"  seems  to  have  Inid  a  good  deal  of  his  father's  volatility  imd 
his  mother's  wit,  good  temper,  and  sprightliness.     But  as  for 
Madame  de  Grignnn,  with  her  pride,  her  selfishness,  her  exacting 
and  jealous  temper,   her  extravagance,  her  ill  requital  of  her 
mother's  care  and  affection,  her  strange  indifference  to  her  own 
children's  welfare,  her  consistent  heartlessness  to  the  very  end  ot 
the  chapter,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  striking  instance 
of  injudicious  petting  and  favouritism  bearing  its  natural  fruit.  The 
po(n-  mother  had  her  reward,  or  her  punishment,  though  she  was 
too  clever  and  sharp  to  own  it.  In  one  way  or  another  the  children 
whom  Madame  de  Puliga  considers. to  have  been  her  good  angels 
were  a  source  of  perpetual  disquietude.    Her  son  she  could  never 
blame  l)ut  when  he  wiu*  absent ;  her  daughter  was  the  idol  of  her 
fancy,  the  faultless  day-dream  of  her  thoughts  and  reveries,  except- 
ing when  she  was  present.  At  such  times — and  fortunately  for  the  ad- 
mirers of  her  letters  as  well  sus  for  lier  own  temper  and  serenity  as  dis- 
played in  them  they  were  few  and  fur  between-^there  was  a  continual 
bickering;  mother  and  daughter  fretted  each  other  until  kind  friends 
saw  that  it  was  best  for  both  that  they  should  be  apart.  Then  begin 
the  mother's  self-reproaches  for  her  excessive  susceptibility,  her 
over-anxiety  to  take  liie  fault  on  her  own  shoulder.",  her  confessions 
"  of  a  heart  denied  to  the  ( 'reator  that  it  might  bo  given  to  the 
creature,"  which  an;  quite  in  keeping  with  her  going  into  solitude 
at  Livry  for  Holy  Week,  and  being  so  absorbed  in  thoughts  ot 
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her  daughter  all  the  while  that  she  deserves  and  receives  a  serious 
lecture  from  the  venerable  Arnould  d'Andilly. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Madame  de  Puliga  should  not  have  been 
gifted  with  sufficient  acuteness  to  read  her  heroine's  character  aright. 
With  a  good  and  sound  education,  a  more  than  common  share  of 
woman's  wit  and  tact,  a  fairly  strong  head  and  understanding,  and 
self-possession  enough  to  be  able  to  hover  near  temptation  without 
Boiling  the  wings  of  her  reputation,  she  possessed  in  an  eminent, 
perhaps  in  an  unequalled  degree,  a  facility  of  comnmnicating  her 
thoughts  by  letter  in  such  a  flow  of  airy,  sparkling,  unaffected  sen- 
tences that  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  liken  the  outflow  of  her  ink 
upon  the  paper  to  the  pearls  which  dropped  from  the  princess's 
mouth.  The  letters  to  her  daughter  form  of  course  the  bulk  of  her 
extant  correspondence,  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  agree  with 
those  who  argue  that,  if  these  had  not  survived,  her  letters  to  other 
friends  and  correspondents  would  have  given  an  equally  just  idea 
of  her  talents  as  a  letter- writer.  Her  letters  to  Pomponne  during  the 
tiial  of  Fouquet,  those  to  M.  de  Coulanges  about  the  romantic 
history  of  "  Mademoiselle  "  and  Monsieur  de  Lauzun,  the  tragic 
story  of  Vatel,  and  other  well-known  examples  of  her  genius  would 
no  doubt  assert  her  pre-eminence,  were  the  bulk  of  the  letters  to  her 
daughter  nowhere  to  be  found.  But  perhaps  the  highest  clever- 
ness of  this  very  clever  woman  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  adroit 
and  disguised  approaches  which  she  makes  to  her  daughter's 
heart  in  a  hundred  difi^rent  ways,  in  the  course  of  as  many 
letters.  If  she  dared,  she  would  plead  for  Madame  de  Grig- 
nans  younger  daughter  an  immunity  from  the  convent  in  which 
the  parental  necessities  had  shut  up  the  elder,  in  spite  of 
her  having  no  vocation  for  it ;  but,  afraid  of  a  shrewish  scolding 
for  her  interference,  she  is  obliged  to  resort  to  "ambages"  to 
convey  a  hint.  Another  time  she  covertly  bids  for  a  little  more 
daughterly  afl'ection  in  her  lifetime  by  pointing  the  moral  of  the 
Marquis  de  la  Trousse's  deathbed  professions  of  affection  for  his 
mother.  "  My  child,"  she  writes,  "  we  must  love  during  life,  as 
you  do  so  well ;  we  must  make  calm  and  happy,  and  not  fill  with 
bitterness  and  anguish,  the  existence  of  those  who  cherish  us.  It 
is  too  late  to  change  at  the  point  of  death."  The  biographer, 
who  80  often  exaggerates,  to  our  thinking,  Madame  de  Sevigne's 
goodness,  magnanimity,  and  philosophy,  is  not  insensible  in  this 
instance  to  the  tactics  of  the  ingenious  letter- writer.  "She 
always,"  we  are  told,  "  takes  it  for  granted  that  her  daughter  does 
or  says  what  is  right,  and  thus,  without  appearing  to  lecture 
or  reprove,  she  points  out  her  course."  Some  of  these  side- 
thrusts  at  her  son-in-law  and  daughter's  extravagance  and  gam- 
bling propensities  strike  us  as  the  cleverest  examples  of  indirect 
and  parabolic  reproof  to  be  found  in  letters  or  lectures. 

What  we  complain  of  in  Madame  de  Puliga  is  that  she  takes  up 
her  parable  too  often,  and  goes  off  at  a  tangent  over  the  most 
trivial  sentences  in  the  S6vign6  letters.  In  itself  there  is  a  charm 
in  the  exquisite  playfulness  with  which  Madame  de  Sevign6  ex- 
cuses to  her  daughter  her  own  fickleness  in  having  admitted  a  pet 
dog,  Fidele,  given  her  at  Les  Rochers  by  the  Princess  of  Tarente, 
into  the  place  in  her  affections  vowed  eternally  to  Marphise,  a  pug 
which  she  had  left  at  Paris.  But  the  trifle  speaks  for  itself.  It 
does  not  need  half  a  yard  of  diluted  commentary.  In  the  second 
volume  we  have  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Madame  de  Sevigng 
descriptive  of  the  marriage  of  Madlle.  de  Louvois  to  the  Count  de 
la  Pioche  Guyon : — "  What  shall  I  say  of  it  ?  That  it  was  magni- 
ficent, that  there  were  illuminations,  that  all  France  was  there  in 
dresses  worked  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  The  church  is  a 
brazier  of  fire  and  flowers."  So  far  the  letter- writer;  and  what 
more  can  be  desired  unless  itbe  the  remainder  of  the,letter,  or  so  much 
of  it  aa  is  akin  to  what  we  have  quoted,  in  its  sparkling  and  facile 
descriptiveness  ?  We  can  forgive  indeed  Madame  de  Puliga's 
womanly  interest  in  giving  in  her  own  words  the  account  of  the 
hride's  dresses  both  for  the  marriage  ceremony  and  on  the  return 
from  church.  That  is  of  course.  But  why  on  earth  can  she  not  let 
her  readers  interpret  for  themselves  the  not  very  inexplicable  figure 
of  a  "  brazier  of  tire  and  flowers  " ;  and  why  should  she  tag  on  a 
moral  sentiment  about  the  materials  of  the  men's  coats,  the  interest 
we  feel  in  such  things,  and  "  in  all  that  is  past  without  redemp- 
tion," and  "  the  task  of  imagining  in  life  that  great  world  now 
lying  in  the  dust"? 

Madame  de  Puliga  labours  under  the  difficulty  of  being  unable 
to  distinguish  small  beer  from  treble  X.  in  her  chronicles.  Witness 
this  bit  of  mingled  epic  and  bathos,  which  we  extract  from  the 
later  pages  of  her  first  volume.  Before  quitting  Paris  for  "Vichy, 
Madame  de  S6vigne  had  been  regaling  her  intimate  circle  at  a 
supper  of  pigeon-pie.  Her  biographer  writes : — "  'The  King  in 
person  was  in  Flanders,  and  the  French  army  and  that  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  found  themselves  face  to  face  near  the  farm  of 
Heurtebise  on  that  tenth  of  May  when  Madame  de  S6vign6  was 
eating  her  pigeon-pie."  Parbleu !  what  a  storm  in  a  tea-cup  ! 
And  the  best  of  it  is  that  the  two  armies,  as  the  next  sentence 
goes  on  to  say,  did  not  enyafjc.  But  even  more  disproportionate 
is  the  comparison  which  is  instituted  a  propos  of  Madame  de 
S^vign^'s  nursing  the  Bien-Bon,  her  uncle  the  Abbe  de  Coulanges, 
in  his  last  illness.  The  old  man  had  been  her  guardian,  steward, 
factotum.  No  doubt,  had  she  but  seen  it,  his  love  for  her  was 
greater  and  less  interested  than  the  daughter's  with  whom  she 
had  just  parted  on  her  return  to  Provence.  To  a  good  woman,  to  a 
■woman  as  good  and  amiable  fw  her  letters  prove  her  to  have  been, 
what  garnish  was  needed  for  those  womanly  offices  and  tendernesses, 
which  the  sick  and  suffering  receive  at  woman's  hands  without 
any  motive  so  powerful  as  ties  of  blood  ?  Why  then  should  the 
eurmise  of  Madame  de  Puliga,  that  irksomeness  and  sweetness 


were  blended  in  this  case  of  nursing,  be  polished  off  with  a 
copy-slip  sentence  to  the  effect  that  "  the  sentiment  of  being 
all  in  all  to  another  is  one  of  the  most  blessed  feelings  granted 
to  our  poor  nature  to  enjoy;  it  was  the  godlike  consolatioa 
of  a  God  dying  on  Calvary  for  a  world !  "  And  this  is  what 
the  reader  of  Madame  de  Puliga's  volimies  is  continually 
stumbling  upon.  A  letter  of  Madame  de  Sevign6  in  reply 
to  her  daughter's  expressions  of  remorse  at  her  own  undutiful- 
ness  is  called  a  most  eloquent  and  simple  sermon ;  but,  if  ifj 
is,  the  biographer  spoils  it  by  superadding  an  amount  of 
preachee-preachee  of  which  she  has  a  just  misgiving  that 
her  readers  will  be  tired.  Then  again,  when  the  grandson 
has  joined  the  army,  if  Madame  de  Sevign(5,  with  a  grand- 
motherly instinct,  tries  to  check  her  daughter's  fidgeting  because 
young  De  Grignan  is  not  so  fond  of  reading  as  he  should  be, 
surely  there  is  no  foundation  here  for  Madame  de  Puliga'a 
suggestion  that  the  letters  might  yield  full  material  for  a  manual 
"  on  the  management  of  children  in  infancy  and  in  youth,  instruc- 
tive and  inspiring,  as "  (save  the  mark !)  "  the  letters  of  Lord 
Chesterfield  to  his  son."  It  is  altogether  a  mistake  to  seek, 
in  Madame  de  Sevigne's  letters  for  a  superfine  morality  to  be  cut 
into  slips  for  all  occasions.  The  good  woman  kept  herself  straight, 
amidst  a  host  of  gay  folks  who  went  awry.  So  far  as  the  fruits 
of  her  motherly  care  came  to  maturity,  they  were  little  to  boast  oL 
She  seems  to  have  been  a  staunch  friend,  a  kindly  woman,  a 
considerate  and  indulgent  mistress,  in  spite  of  the  examples  of 
selfishness,  heartlessuess,  and  arbitrary  rule  in  the  Court  towards 
which  to  the  last  she  felt  a  strong  attraction.  It  would  have 
been  better  for  her  present  biographer  to  have  put  together 
her  inimitable  letters  in  a  good  and  close  translation,  with  just 
such  bare  connecting  links  of  history  and  biography  as  might, 
be  needed  to  make  them  intelligible  to  English  readers,  who 
were  not  always  so  ill-read  in  Madame  de  Sevigne  as  at  the 
present  day.  A  very  brief  introduction  might  have  sketched  for  us- 
the  men  and  manners  of  the  period  ;  the  powdered  wigs  and  satia 
small  clothes,  the  gold-headed  canes  and  diamond-hilted  swords,, 
the  sentiments  of  an  age  in  whose  poetry  and  theology  there  was- 
velvet  and  hair-powder,  and  whose  admiration  of  power  as  con- 
densed in  the  pufted-out  person  of  Louis  XIV,  outraged  every 
feeling  of  manliness  and  self-respect. 

But  we  doubt  whether  Madame  de  Puliga,  even  had  she  con- 
ceived her  task  thus  modestly  and  unambitiously,  was  exactly 
the  person  to  carry  it  out.  We  have  seen  it  surmised  that 
she  is  an  Englishwoman  with  a  foreign  title.  Such  would  not 
be  the  inference  we  should  draw  from  her  use  of  the  verb- 
"  admire "  in  the  sense  of  "  to  wonder,"  from  the  strange 
preterite  "strived"  for  "strove,"  and  from  the  curious  collocation 
in  i.  367  of  the  adverbs  "generally  always."  Elsewhere  she 
bids  us  "  reflect  how  precious  it  is  sometimes  to  have  a  burden, 
and  hoio  preferable  always  than  to  stand  alone  "  ;  and  in  another 
place  she  tells  us  that  the  example  of  blending  the  practice  of 
every  frailty  with  that  of  every  outward  mark  of  devotion  had 
come  from  high  (ii.  284).  It  is  presumed  she  means  "from  high 
places."  But  obviously  the  re-popularization  of  Madame  de 
Sevigne's  letters  in  England  must  be  thework  of  one  who  writes  and 
reads  English  as  well  and  intelligently  as  French ;  and  we  must 
plainly  say  that  here,  as  in  the  general  conception  of  her  task,, 
Madame  de  Puliga  is  scarcely  up  to  the  mark. 


MUIR'S  ORIGINAL  SANSKRIT  TEXTS.* 

THIS  volume  of  Dr.  Muir's  works  is  perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  whole  series,  for  its  philological  investigations  ar& 
at  least  equal  in  importance  and  interest  to  the  historical  question, 
which  they  are  employed  to  solve.  The  inquiry  resolves  itself  into 
two  branches — the  Indian  evidence  as  to  the  Hindus  being  aa 
incursive  race,  and  the  evidence  as  to  their  affinities  "  with  the 
Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  and  the  derivation  of  all  these 
nations  from  Central  Asia."  Dr.  Muir  enters  first  upon  the 
question  of  the  affinities  of  the  North  India  languages,  and  in  a 
subsequent  chapter  describes  the  characteristics  of  the  tongues  of 
the  South,  showing  the  broad  distinction  which  exists  between 
the  languages  of  the  two  divisions.  In  the  peninsula  of  India,, 
below  the  Vindhya  mountains,  the  languages,  excepting  the 
Marathi,  belong  to  what  is  called  the  Dravidian  class.  The  most 
important  of  these  languages  are  the  Tamul  and  Telugu,  All  of 
them  abound  with  Sanskrit  words,  which  have  been  imported  into 
them  by  the  higher  civilization  and  the  religion  which  that 
language  introduced.  But  these  languages  are  no  more  of  Sans- 
krit origin  than  English  is  of  Latin  extraction.  The  difference 
between  them  is  indeed  greater  than  between  English  and  Latin ; 
for  while  the  Latin  and  the  Teutonic  languages  are  sisters,  the 
Sanskrit  and  the  Dravidian  tongues  have  no  such  affinity.  In  the 
mountains  and  wilds  various  half-savage  races  are  found  speaking 
barbarous  tongues  which  have  grammatical  relations  to  those  of 
the  Dravidian  class.  So,  looking  only  to  the  distribution  of  these 
languages,  it  would  appear  that  the  races  speaking  them  were 
pres.sed  down  into  the  peninsula  and  driven  into  the  mountains  by 
invaders  from  the  North,  like  as  the  ancient  Britons  were  driven 
into  the  mountains  of  Wales,  and  the  Iberians  into  the  Pyrenees. 
This  view  of  the  matter  is  favoured  by  the  legend  celebrated  ia 
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the  great  poem  Mamdyana,  which  celebrates  the  victory  of  the 
Indian  hero  Rama  over  the  barbarous  monarch  Ravana.  Many 
find  in  this  poetic  legend  an  historical  basis  furnished  by  the 
southward  progress  ot  the  Aryan  conquerors,  and  their  contests 
with  the  barbarian  natives  of  the  peninsula.  The  position  of  the 
Marathi,  a  language  which  is  of  Northern  affinities  but  stretches 
far  down  into  the  peninsula  on  the  Western  side,  also  supports  this 
view.  The  vrilds  of  Gondwana,  in  the  Eastern  half,  present  almost 
insuperable  obstacles  to  an  invader,  and  the  prevalence  of  a 
Northern  language  on  the  Western  side  shows  that  the  tide  of  in- 
vasion in  ancient  days  flowed  in  the  same  course  which  it  afterwards 
took  in  historic  times  under  Musulman  guidance. 

The  languages  of  Northern  India  are  in  the  main  Aryan,  but 
still  they  present  some  curious  divergences  from  the  Sanskrit 
type,  and  approidmatious  to  the  languages  of  the  South.  Upon  the 
strength  of  these  similarities  some  writers  have  maintained  that 
the  languages  of  both  divisions  have  a  common  origin.  Chief 
among  the  resemblances  is  the  declension  of  the  noun.  The 
various  cases  are  formed,  not  as  in  Sanskrit  by  change  of  termina- 
tion, but  as  in  the  Southern  tongues  by  means  of  postpositions 
added  to  an  oblique  form  of  the  noun,  and,  what  is  very  remark- 
able, the  particle  ko  or  kii,  the  sign  of  the  dative,  is  common  to  the 
languages  of  both  North  and  South.  It  is  heresy  in  the  present 
stage  of  philological  science  to  suppose  that  grammatical  forms 
and  inflections  are  ever  borrowed,  or  that  diverse  types  of  in- 
flection can  co-exist  in  one  language.  Still  it  is  undeniable 
that  in  these  North  Indian  languages  the  verb  and  the  other 
members  are  of  Sanskrit  origin,  while  the  treatment  of  the  noun  de- 
parts from  the  Sanskrit  and  assimilates  to  theDravidian  model.  This 
peculiarity  may  admit  of  explanation,  but  as  yet  it  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily explained.  One  means  of  solving  the  question  is  furnished 
by  a  large  class  of  words  in  the  Hindi  and  the  other  North  Indian 
languages  which  have  no  direct  relationship  with  the  Sanskrit. 
Some  have  maintained  that  these  words  are  of  the  Dravidian  class ; 
others  assert  that  they  are  rustic  Aryan  words  which  never  found 
their  way  into  the  language  of  literature,  being  rejected  by 
-educated  writers,  as  the  language  of  the  Italian  peasantry  found 
no  place  in  Ciceronian  Latin,  and  as  the  homely  expressions  of 
the  rural  population  receive  no  recognition  in  the  higher  branches 
of  our  own  literature.  Dr.  Muir  records  a  number  of  these 
words,  but  gives  no  decided  opinion  about  them.  Indeed  it 
would  be  premature  to  pronounce  a  decision ;  for  the  vocables  of 
the  greatest  value  to  such  an  inquiry  are  the  unwritten  rustic 
terms  scattered  in  the  numerous  local  dialects.  These  are  now 
exciting  attention,  and  the  materials  for  a  mature  judgment  are 
fast  accumulating.  Thus,  as  the  question  now  stands,  the  North 
Indian  languages  are  in  the  main  of  Sanskrit  origin,  but  they 
contain  a  great  number  of  words  which  have  not  been  identified 
with  that  language,  and  in  some  few  grammatical  relations  they 
assimilate  more  to  the  Dravidian  than  to  the  Aryan.  On  the 
other  hand,  Sanskrit  itself  has  apparently  been  affected  to  some 
extent  by  the  languages  with  which  it  has  come  in  contact.  There 
are  words  in  Sanskrit  which  have  their  congeners  in  the  Indian 
tongues,  but  which  are  not  traceable  in  the  Vedic  Sanskrit,  or  in 
the  Aryan  kindred  of  the  Sanskrit;  and  the  "cerebral"  letters 
which  the  Sanskrit  possesses  in  common  with  the  former  are  not 
to  be  found  in  any  other  Aryan  tongue.  Thus  the  conflicting  lan- 
guages have  operated  upon  each  other,  and  have  apparently  affected 
not  only  their  respective  vocabularies,  but  their  grammars  and 
alphabets. 

The  means  of  tracing  the  connexion  between  the  modern 
dialects  of  the  North  and  the  Sanskrit  are  abundant  and  various. 

1.  There  are  interspersed  in  old  Buddhist  Sanskrit  works  nu- 
merous verses  called  Gathas,  written  in  a  sort  of  popularized 
Sanskrit,  the  forms  of  inflexion  having  been  varied  or  mutilated. 

2.  The  inscriptions  of  the  King  Asoka,  two  or  three  centuries 
anterior  to  the  Christian  era,  "  in  which  a  language  (akin  to)  but 
differing  both  from  Sanskrit  and  the  modern  vernaculars,  is  used." 

3.  The  language  called  Pali,  in  which  many  ancient  Buddhist  books 
are  written.  This  closely  resembles  the  language  of  the  inscriptions. 

4.  The  forms  of  speech  called  Prakrits,  spoken  by  the  inferior  char- 
acters in  the  ancient  Hindu  dramas.  Of  these  Mr.  Muir  observes, 
these  "  four  classes  of  language  have  a  more  or  less  close  affinity 
to  each  other,  and  from  the  use  made  of  the  hist  three,  in  par- 
ticular ...  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  tliat  either  they,  or  forms  of 
speech  closely  connected  with  them,  were  formerly  current  during 
a  long  course  of  centuries  as  the  actual  vernaculars  of  the  periods 
when  they  were  employed  for  literary,  political,  and  religious 
purposes." 

Mr.  Muir  first  addresses  his  observations  to  the  Prakrits  of  the 
Dramas  "  which  appear  to  be  the  most  recent  of  the  above-men- 
tioned developments,"  and  he  shows  by  comparative  tables  that  both 
in  tlieir  vocabulary  and  their  grammatical  inflexions  they  hold  an 
interiiieditttu  place  between  the  modern  dialects  and  the  Sanskrit. 
It  has  been  objected  that  these  Prakrits  are  artificial,  and  are 
not  dialects  that  ever  were  spoken.  And,  strictly  speaking, 
this  may  perhaps  bo  true,  for  the  language  of  tlio  dramas 
has  an  arlihcial  stylo  which  could  hardly  have  been  that  of  the 
common  people.  But  it  must  bo  reinouibured  that  the  language 
of  liighly  wrought  compositionH  ulwaya  differs  from  the  common 
vernacular,  and,  as  has  been  shown  m  nti  arliclo  on  the  Hindu 
Theatre*,  there  is  a  conventionality  about  the  language  of  tlio 
dramas  which  seoma  to  prove  that  it  was  imitated  from  models  in 
<;aiiier  productions.    In  the  modern  dramas  this  certainly  is  the 

*  Saturday  Review,  July  29,  1871. 


case,  and  so  it  probably  was  in  the  earliest  dramas  that  have  come 
down  to  us.  This,  however,  does  not  show  that  the  Prakrits  were 
never  vernacular,  but  only  that  they  had  ceased  to  be  so  before 
the  dramas  were  composed ;  and  as  the  era  when  the  plays  were 
written  is  by  no  means  certain,  no  argument  can  arise  from  incon- 
gruity of  time.  Rather  may  the  inferences  derivable  from  separata 
inquiries  as  to  the  respective  antiquity  of  the  dialects  and  of  the 
plays  subserve  each  other,  and  lead  to  an  approximation  as  to 
the  dates  of  both.  One  thing  is  certain  about  the  Prakrits ;  they 
form  "  an  intermediate  link  between  the  Sanskrit  and  the  modern 
vernacular  dialects ;  their  forms  of  inflexion  and  declension 
approach  more  to  the  Sanskrit  than  to  the  modern  vernaculars, 
but  yet  exhibit  a  great  breaking  down  and  modification  of 
the  former."  In  other  words,  they  mark  one  stage  in  that 
process  of  disintegration  and  modification  which  has  resulted 
in  the  modern  dialects.  But  there  is  nothing  contrary  or 
irreconcilable  in  the  work  of  the  earlier  and  later  stages ;  the 
laws  of  permutation  and  elimination  were  alike  in  both,  and  it 
would  often  be  difficult  to  connect  modern  forms  with  the  Sanskrit 
but  for  the  intermediate  stage  of  the  Prakrit.  Therefore,  to  maintain 
that  the  Prakrits  are  artificial  is  to  assert  not  only  that  the  dra- 
matists invented  a  language  which  was  never  spoken,  but  that  the 
Hindu  Grimms  and  MuUers  of  the  time  had  so  thoroughly  ascer- 
tained and  settled  the  laws  affecting  the  disintegration  of  languages 
that  it  was  possible  to  invent  dialects  upon  exact  scientific  prin- 
ciples, entirely  in  harmony  not  only  with  past,  but  with  future, 
changes. 

The  Pali,  or  sacred  language  of  the  Buddhists,  in  which  their 
vast  literature  is  chiefly  written,  is  certainly  older  than  the  Dra- 
matic Prakrits,  and  holds  a  nearer  relation  to  Sanskrit.  Buddhists 
claim  for  it  an  antiquity  superior  to  that  of  Sanskrit,  and  the  like 
view  has  been  upheld  by  some  European  writers,  who'  have  main- 
tained that  it  is  the  parent  of  Sanskrit.  But  this  is  against  all 
the  laws  of  language.  It  is  more  simple  in  its  inflexions  and  in 
its  orthography,  and  in  every  respect  it  exhibits  a  deterioration 
either  direct  from  Sanskrit,  as  is  generally  held,  or  from  some 
other  kindred  tongue  of  which  we  have  no  recognized  remains. 
Buddhist  writers  call  it  Magadhi,  and  Magadhi  is  one  of  the 
dramatic  Prakrits ;  but  the  two  are  not  identical,  nor  is  it  either 
clear  that  the  one  proceeded  from  the  other.  This  term  Magadhi 
is  derived  from  Magadha,  the  ancient  name  of  South  Behar,  and  Mr. 
Muir  thinks  that  "  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  Bumouf  considers, 
that  it  (Pali)  substantially  represents  to  us  the  language  which 
was  in  vernacular  use  in  Behar,  and  in  all  the  central  parts  of 
India,  at  the  era  when  Buddhism  was  first  introduced — i.e.  in  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  centuries  B.C."  He  then  proceeds  "to  prove 
by  some  comparative  lists  of  nouns,  pronoims,  verbs,  and  particles, 
first,  that  an  extensive  class  of  Sanskrit  words  undergoes  precisely 
the  same  modifications  in  the  Pali  as  in  the  Prakrit ;  and,  secondly, 
that  in  some  respects  the  Sanskrit  words  and  forms  of  inflexion 
had  not  proceeded  so  far  as  it  afterwards  did  in  Prakrit.  From 
this  comparison  it  will  result  that  the  Pali  stands  nearer  to  the 
Sanskrit,  and  represents  a  more  ancient  phase  of  the  vernacular 
speech  of  Northern  India  than  is  exhibited  in  the  Prakrit."  In  a 
subsequent  chapter  Mr.  Muir  observes  "  that  the  changes  which 
Latin  words  have  undergone  in  Italian  resemble  very  closely  the 
modifications  which  Sanskrit  has  undergone  in  Pali";  and  in  order 
to  "  exhibit  the  wonderful  similarity  (amounting  in  some  cases  to 
identity),"  he  "places  in  juxtaposition  a  few  of  the  most  remark- 
able instances,"  such  as  f actus,  fatto ;  bhaktas,  bhatto.  Jfupttis, 
ruito  ;  uptas,  utto.    Damnum,  danno ;  janman,jammo,  &c.  &c. 

A  third  and  most  important  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  Indian  vernaculars  is  afforded  by  the  Inscriptions  of  the 
Buddhist  King  Piyadasi,  or  Priyadarsi,  who  is  held  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  famous  monarch  Asoka,  who  reigned  in  the  third 
century  B.C.  The  Rock  Inscriptions  consist  of  religious  edicts, 
and  are  all  of  the  same  purport.  Three  of  them,  from  Peshdwar  in 
the  North,  from  Girnar  in  Guzoiat  on  the  West,  and  from  Dhnali 
in  Orissa  on  the  East,  have  been  published  and  translated.  Two 
other  versions  have  since  been  discovered,  one  by  General  Cun- 
ningham at  Khalsi  on  the  Juumn,  and  another  is  known  to  exist 
in  the  district  of  Gaiijam.  A  short  fragment  from  Ceylon,  in 
which  the  name  of  I'iyadasi  appears,  leads  to  the  supposition  that 
a  copy  of  the  edicts  was  also  set  up  in  that  island.  The  Pillar 
Inscriptions  are  from  Dehli,  Allahabad,  and  other  places  in  the 
North-west.  The  language  of  all  these  inscriptions  is  very  anala- 
gous  to  the  Pali,  but  still  not  identical  with  that  language  or  with 
any  of  the  Prakrits.  Nor  are  the  inscriptions  themselves  identical 
in  language.  They  are  all  of  the  same  type,  but  the  northern 
version  retains  many  compound  consonimts  and  some  inflexions 
which  show  it  to  be  at  a  less  distance  from  Sanskrit,  while  that  of 
Girnar  comes  perhaps  closest  to  the  Pali.  These  diflbrences  in 
language  are  no  doubt  attributable  to  the  natural  desire  of  having 
the  edicts  intelligible  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  in  which 
tliey  were  published,  and  so  they  show  that  dialectical  varieties  of 
Pali  were  prevahnt  at  the  time  of  their  being' engraved.  The  one 
version  which  retains  most  of  the  Sanskrit  typo,  it  is  important  to 
observe,  is  the  one  near  the  old  homes  of  the  Aryan  immigrants, 
and  least  exposed  to  the  influences  of  the  Dravidian  or  pre-Aryan 
tongues.  So  it  seems  clear  tliat  in  the  time  of  Piyadasi,  three 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  a  vernacular  tongue  of  Aryan 
origin  was  current,  or  at  any  rate  intelligible,  over  a  large  portion 
of  India. 

Tlio  Gd/Ms  of  the  Buddhist  writings  are  verses  in  a  corrupt 
SauNkrit,  which  are  found  interspersed  in  Sanskrit  Buddhistical 
works,  such  as  the  Lalita  Vidara,    The  date  of  this  work  is 
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assigned  with  some  degree  of  certainty  to  an  ante-Christian  era, 
and  so  a  greater  degree  of  antiquity  must  he  allowed  for  the  origin 
of  the  Gatha  dialect.  The  structure  of  the  language  itself  also 
carries  it  further  back  than  the  Pali,  for  it  differs  from  the 
Sanskrit  only  in  its  neglect  of  the  grammatical  inflexions,  and  does 
not  possess,  so  far  as  yet  ascertained,  any  distinct  vocabulary.  It 
thus  appears  to  be  the  first  offshoot  from  the  Sanskrit,  and  as  the 
Gdihdn,  or  verses,  are  probably  fragments  of  old  ballads  which  re- 
corded in  a  popular  form  the  favourite  works  of  Sakyamuni,  the 
founder  of  Buddhism,  it  may  be  considered  as  having  been  in  use 
in  his  time  some  four  or  five  centuries  B.C. 

The  languages  of  Northern  India  are  thus  traceable  through 
various  stages  from  their  present  modern  development  to  a  very 
close  approximation  to  the  Sanskiit.  Whether  that  element  in 
them  which  cannot  be  identified  with  Sanskrit  has  an  unwritten 
Aryan  origin  or  is  a  relic  of  Dravidiaa  tongues  which  the 
Sanskrit  overwhelmed,  is  a  very  important  philological  question, 
though  it  does  not  materially  affect  Dr.  Muir's  argument  as  to  the 
immigration  of  the  Aryan  race  into  India.  The  evidence  which 
he  has  adduced  from  Indian  sources  aU  tends  to  show  that  the 
Aryans  gradually  made  their  way  downwards  from  the  North,  but 
that  the  force  of  their  incursive  wave  was  weakened  as  it  passed 
the  Vindhya  mountains,  and  failed  to  make  any  serious  impression 
beyond  the  limits  of  Maharashtra  ;  leaving  the  Dravidian  tongues 
of  the  Peninsula  as  monuments  to  record  what  manner  of  people 
had  dwelt  in  the  land  in  previous  ages.  On  the  presumption  that 
the  ante-Aryan  inhabitants  were  all  of  the  same  stock,  some  traces 
of  their  language  and  nomenclature  may  be  looked  for  even  in  the 
North  ;  and  without  prejudging  a  question  upon  which  confident 
opinions  have  been  expressed  upon  both  sides,  the  balance  of 
evidence  seems  to  incline  in  favour  of  that  view  which  holds  that 
there  is  an  ante-Aryan  element  in  the  languages  of  the  North. 

Mr.  Muir  examines  one  further  phase  on  the  Indian  side  of  the 
question — the  changes  which  the  Sanskrit  has  itself  undergone. 
It  is  abundantly  clear  that  Sanskrit  has  for  many  centuries  been 
written  by  people  to  whom  it  WiiS  a  dead  language,  and  that  it  has 
become  more  and  more  artificial  as  that  familiarity  with  gram- 
matical forms  which  actual  use  alone  perpetuates  has  dwindled 
and  passed  away.  That  the  language  never  was  spoken  as  it  was 
written  by  the  later,  or  even  by  the  most  classic,  authors,  is  now 
pretty  generally  admitted,  though  those  who  have  argued  that  it 
never  was  a  spoken  language  have  pressed  their  argument  too 
far.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  Johnsonian  and  rural 
English,  and,  indeed,  more  or  less  between  the  literary  and 
the  conversational  languages  of  all  nations.  So  undoubtedly 
there  was  between  the  literaiy  and  the  spoken  Sanskrit.  Those 
who  have  argued  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  in  actual 
speech  to  remember  all  the  rules  which  regulate  the  permuta- 
tion of  letters  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  these  rules  must 
have  been  originally  drawn  from  actual  observation  of  the  practice, 
and  not  made  to  form  it.  Without  making  more  than  a  passing 
reference  to  the  changes  which  are  observed  in  Welch,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  if  our  English  grammarians  had  been  equally  acute 
to  note,  and  equally  precise  in  reducing  to  orthogi-aphical  rules,  the 
euphonical  changes  which  are  made  in  the  common  vernacular, 
our  written  language  would  wear  a  very  different  and  artificial 
appearance.  Sanskrit .  has  passed  through  two  distinct  stages  of 
change,  the  one  preceding  and  the  other  following  the  period  of 
its  highest  cultivation.  In  the  latter  period  the  alterations  are 
artificial,  and  show  that  it  was  a  dead  language ;  but  in  the  period 
between  the  classic  and  the  Vedic  age  the  changes  are  natural,  and 
exhibit  that  wearing  away  of  inflexions  and  that  disuse  of  superfluous 
forms  which  everywhere  characterizes  the  growth,  or  rather  the 
decay,  of  language.  The  oldest  grammarians  distinguish  between 
the  Vedic  and  the  current  language.  They  call  the  latter 
the  bhaskd,  "the  language,"  evidently  meaning  the  vernacular; 
and  this  bMnhd  of  their  days  is  the  Sanskrit  or  "  polished " 
language  of  later  times.  For  the  term  Sanskrit  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  applied  to  it  until  the  development  of  the  Prakrits, 
the  "natural"  or  " common "  languages,  rendered  a  distinctive 
term  necessary.  The  composition  of  the  two  names  shows  that 
they  have  been  formed  upon  the  same  principles  and  the  one  in 
contradistinction  to  the  other. 

Having  thus  brought  together  a  great  mass  of  evidence  from 
the  Indian  side  proving  that  the  Hindus  were  immigrants,  Mr. 
Muir  proceeds  in  the  second  division  of  his  work  to  inquire  into 
their  Western  affinities,  and  into  the  birthplace  of  the  race.  He 
ehows  by  lists  of  the  words  and  tables  of  mflexions  the  relation- 
ship of  the  Sanskrit  with  the  Zend,  Persian,  Greek,  and  Latin, 
and  points  out  that  they  assimilate  chiefly  in  their  primitive  and 
essential  parts,  and  differ  most  in  respect  of  matters  which  grew 
up  "  after  the  nations  had  separated  and  had  become  exposed  to 
the  action  of  diverse  influences,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral." 
Though  the  languages  thus  assimilate,  they  are  not  to  be  regarded 
tm  being  derived  from  the  Sanskrit,  "  lor  the  whole  gi-ammatical 
character  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  in  a  less  degree  of  Zend,  is 
that  of  independent  languages,  and  they  contain  various  forms 
which  are  older  than  those  of  the  San.slnit,  while  the  greater 
part  of  their  vocabulary  is  diilerent,"  so  that  they  have 
not  resulted,  like  the  Prakrits,  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  Sanskrit,  but  have  been  derived  with  it  "  from  an 
older  language,  the  common  parent  of  all."  The  application  of  the 
term  Aryan  also  indicates  the  common  origin  of  Hindus  and 
Persians.  It  is  the  name  used  both  in  Sanskrit  and  Zend  for  the 
forefathers  of  the  respective  races,  and  Arian  is  the  name  applied 
by  Herodotus  and  other  Greek  writers  to  the  Medes  and  Persians. 


The  Zend  and  the  Sanskrit  are  more  closely  related  than  the  other 
members  of  the  family,  and  so  the  nations  speaking  tiiese  lan- 
guages probably  continued  to  form  one  community  after  the  other 
kindred  tribes  had  separated  from  them.  These  facts,  corroborated 
by  various  other  considerations  and  inferences,  have  led  the  learned 
to  an  almost  unanimous  conclusion,  that  the  cradle  of  the  race 
must  have  been  "some  central  tract  from  which  the  different 
branches  of  this  great  family  could  most  easily  have  diU'used 
themselves  towards  the  widely  separated  countries  which  they 
eventually  occupied  " ;  and  so  Central  Asia  was  most  probably 
the  native  land  of  the  Aryan  races. 


COLYMBIA.* 

THIS  is  one  more  of  the  echoes  from  the  Coming  Race  and 
Erewhon  of  which  we  have  already  been  treated  to  a  good 
many,  as,  according  to  all  the  laws  which  regulate  the  flow  of 
literary  matter,  we  are  likely  to  be  treated  to  a  good  many  more. 
Every  part  of  the  world,  or  perhaps  of  the  solar  system,  will  have 
its  mysterious  colony  of  grotesque  inhabitants.  Speculative 
persons  have  travelled  on  the  wings  of  imagination  to  the  moon, 
to  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  to  oceanic  islands,  and  to  vallej's  hidden 
away  in  distant  mountain  ranges.  The  author  of  Colymbia  has 
discovered  a  new  habitat  for  the  creatures  of  his  fancy ;  and  we 
venture  to  think  that  the  discovery  is  really  the  cleverest  part  of 
his  book.  One  of  the  South  Sea  islands,  surrounded  by  the  usual 
coral-reef,  lies  out  of  the  track  of  all  ordinary  navigators.  The 
lagoon  which  intervenes  between  the  island  and  the  reef  would 
reward  investigation  by  discoveries  far  more  startling  than  those 
which  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Darwin  in  the  Beagle.  In  its  clear 
and  still  waters  the  remarkable  race  of  Colymbians  have  taken 
up  their  abode.  They  are,  as  may  be  supposed  from  their  domicile, 
a  people  of  great  scientific  attainments.  By  a  series  of  ingenious 
engineering  works  they  are  enabled  to  provide  themselves  with 
a  complete  supply  of  air  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  Natural 
selection  has  indeed  provided  them  in  the  course  of  centuries 
with  some  faculties  highly  use't'ul  for  life  in  a  new  medium. 
For  the  nature  of  the  modifications  by  which  a  submarine 
existence  becomes  possible  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book 
from  which  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  the  race.  The  preliminary 
difficulties  once  surmounted,  there  are  manifest  conveniences  in. 
life  passed  in  a  denser  medium  than  the  atmosphere.  The  uni- 
formity of  temperature  makes  clothes  almost  a  superfluity ;  un- 
restrained by  the  bandages  in  which  we  envelop  our  limbs,  the 
Colymbians  have  developed  a  physical  type  of  singular  perfection 
— a  consummation  which  has  been  aided  by  certain  social 
peculiarities  which  may  be  afterwards  mentioned.  The  slightest 
effort  enables  them  to  rise  and  fall  like  fish,  their  weight  being 
adjusted  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the  sea  by  certain  belts  which 
may  either  be  inflated  or  made  heavy.  The  writer  also  informs  us 
that  it  is  fis  easy  to  stand  on  your  head  as  on  your  feet  in 
Colymbia,  because  tlie  equable  pressure  of  the  water  prevents  a 
flow  of  blood  to  the  head.  There  appears  to  be  some  strange  slip 
in  this  explanation,  but  we  may  take  it  that  the  laws  of  nature 
undergo  greater  modifications  in  that  singular  country  than  are 
explicitly  stated.  However  this  may  be,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  is  something  pleasant  to  the  imagination  in  a  fishlike 
existence  in  a  tropical  lagoon.  Life  in  a  medium  of  the  same 
specific  gravity  with  our  own  would  have  many  advantages,  and 
an  entire  absence  of  rain,  frost,  heat,  and  cold  has  a  luxurious 
sound  to  dwellers  in  the  British  islands. 

All  this,  however,  merely  concerns  the  scenery  of  the  story. 
The  writer,  like  all  other  designers  of  a  new  Utopia,  has  of  course 
a  moral  to  convey ;  though  we  must  confess  that  we  are  not 
always  very  clear  as  to  the  precise  point  of  his  preachings. 
Imaginary  countries  may  be  used  for  different  purposes.  Some- 
times their  inhabitants  represent  the  ideal  state  of  things  towards- 
which  it  would  be  desirable  for  us  to  approximate.  Sometimes 
they  are  caricatures  of  our  arrangements,  and  the  hypothesis  is 
merely  introduced  as  a  vehicle  for  satire.  The  author  of  Colymbia 
seems  to  fluctuate  between  different  points  of  view.  Sometimes, 
as  in  the  description  of  the  machinery  by  which  a  subaqueous  life 
is  rendered  possible,  and  of  the  various  sports  in  which  the 
Colymbians  delight,  he  is  treating  us  to  a  mere  play  of  fancy 
without  any  particular  moral ;  sometimes  the  Colymbians  appear 
to  be  introduced  to  rebuke  our  follies  by  their  remarkably  wise 
arrangements ;  and  sometimes  they  caricature  us  by  being  even 
more  absurd  than  we  are  ourselves.  We  will  take,  for  example, 
one  point  which  is  insisted  upon  at  great  length  throughout  the 
book,  and  in  which  the  author  appears  to  think  that  he  is 
preaching  a  great  moral  lesson.  When  he  fii-st  arrives  at 
Colymbia  a  house  is  assigned  to  him,  and  he  is  bound  by  his  lease 
to  reside  in  it  for  the  whole  term  of  his  natural  life.  Space  being 
very  valuable,  nobody  is  allowed  in  Colymbia  to  possess  more  than 
one  house,  a  regulation  which  he  admits  to  be  reasonable.  But, 
he  says,  he  cannot  understand  why  a  change  of  domicile  should 
be  forbidden.  It  is  possible  by  an  expensive  and  complicated 
legal  process  to  obtain  leave  to  change  your  house  if  you  can 
prove  that  it  is  prej  udicial  to  your  health  or  incompatible  with 
your  employment.  Though  various  attempts  have  been  made  to 
alter  the  law  and  render  leases  terminable  at  will,  the  conserva- 
tive spirit  has  hitherto  been  too  strong,  and  it  is  still  generally 
believed  that  the  law  of  irrevocable  leases  is  a  bulwark  of  the 
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constitution.  In  spite  of  this,  hasty  choices  of  a  house  were  often 
made  after  an  insufficient  inspection,  and  great  inconvenience  was 
the  result.  Wlien  the  author  confessed  that  in  his  own  country 
the  owner  of  two  or  more  houses  was  rather  respected  than  other- 
wise, he  could  see  that  he  had  made  a  painful  impression,  and  he 
had  to  assert  that  he  strongly  disapproved  of  the  practice. 

It  is  always  apparently  hard  to  take  to  pieces  an  argument 
couched  in  this  symbolical  form  and  examine  it  seriously.  The 
fable  necessarily  admits  of  more  than  one  interpretation,  and  it  is 
always  possible  that  the  writer  maybe  laughing  at  us  in  his  sleeve. 
We  may  venture,  however,  in  this  case  to  put  his  allegory  into 
plain  words,  inasmuch  as  he  proceeds  to  make  a  more  direct  "state- 
ment of  his  principles.    The  argument — if  it  be  properly  called  an 
argument — is  after  the  fashion  of  Eretvhon.    In  that  very  clever 
book  the  sentiments  with  which  we  regard  vice  are  transferred  to 
disease/and  vice  versa.  In  Colymbia  the  ingenious  author  supposes 
the  same  exchange  to  take  place  between  the  sentiments  connected 
with  householding  and  marriage.    The  Colymbians,  as  it  appears, 
are  as  much  shocked  at  our  belief  in  the  indissolubility  of  marriage 
as  we  are  puzzled  by  their  belief  in  the  indelible  nature  of  leases 
of  house  property.    So  marriages  in  that  fortunate  region  are, 
it  appears,  merely  engagements  of  the  parties  to  live  with  each 
other  so  long  as  they  find  it  agreeable.    The  consequence  is  that 
there  are  fewer  unhappy  couples,  because,  in   short,  couples 
■separate  as  soon  as  they  become  unhappy.    The  knowledge  that  a 
separation  can  thus  be  made  at  a  moment's  notice  renders  them, 
it  appears,  mutually  tolerant  and  forbearing  of  one  another's  little 
peculiarities.    "A  brutal  husband  and  a  nagging  wife  are  cha- 
racters quite  unknown  "  there.    The  liberty  is  so  great  that  the 
•Colymbians  scarcely  know  who  are  husband  and  wife  to-day, 
and  who  may  occupy  that  position  to  morrow.    Ultimately  the 
most  fastidious  generally  get  themselves  suited ;  but  it  is  regarded 
•as  the  height  of  tmreason  to  condemn  people  to  live  together  if 
they  are  ineapable  of  rendering  each  other  happy.    "  I  need  not 
say,"  adds  the  author,  on  receiving  this  frank  exposition  of 
Colymbian  principles,  "  how  highly  I  disapproved  of  all  this,  and 
how  strenuously  I  argued  in  favour  of  the  customs  of  my  own 
■country."    When  they  have  got  as  far  as  this  our  readers  will 
probably  be  of  opinion  that  Colyrnhia  is  a  highly  immoral  publi- 
cation ;  and,  in  fact,  is  a  mode  of  advocating  under  a  flimsy  dis- 
guise those  principles  of  free-love  which  are  occasionally  carried 
to  their  legitimate  conclusions  in  certain  disreputable  communi- 
ties.   We  do  not,  however,  make  that  assertion,  for  two  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  if  the  author  is  a  bond  Jide  advocate  of  the 
abolition  of  marriage,  he  is  certainly  not   a  dangerous  one. 
There  is  nothing  licentious  in  the  general  tone  of  the  book,  though 
some  very  questionable  doctrines  are  enunciated  in  its  pages.  If 
we  are  to  assume  that  he  is  serious,  we  should  rather  be 
inclined  to  say  that  he  is  one  of  those  innocent-minded  people 
-who  sometimes  favour  the   wildest   social   changes  because 
they    altogether    fail    to    understand  the    strength    of  the 
passions  which    they  propose  to  set    at    liberty.     A  good 
many  of  the  would-be  abolishers  of  all  existing  social  arrange- 
ments appear  to  regard  human  beings  as  mere  colourless  units, 
labelled  male   and  female,  but  with  no  deeper  distinction  of 
character  than  can  be  abolished  by  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Immoral 
people  are  very  certain  to  take  advantage  of  their  proposals  ;  but 
they  are  not  themselves  moved  by  licentious  motives.  Their  fault 
is  simply  that  they  are  grossly  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of 
human  nature,  and  do  not  see  the  inevitfible  consequences  of  their 
views.  And  hence,  in  the  second  place,  we  cannot  describe  the  book 
as  immoral,  because  the  arguments  against  marriage  are  perhaps  an 
intentional  exaggeration  of  those  with  which  we  have  long  oeen 
familiar  in  the  writings  of  the  extreme  advocates  of  women's  rights; 
•and  they  may  therefore  be  intended  to  tell  the  other  way.  The 
objects  of  the  satire  may  be,  not  the  upholders,  but  the  opponents, 
of  marriage,    if,  for  example,  we  put  the  argument  about  houses 
and  wives  into  something  like  logical  form,  it  would  apparently  be 
that,  as  we  allow  a  man  to  change  his  house  whenever  he  likes, 
we  ought  also  to  allow  him  to  change  his  wife  with  the  same 
frequency.    This  is  perhaps  a  fair  caricature  of  the  ordinary  non- 
sense which  is  talked  by  people  hostile  to  the  sanctity  of  marriage 
and  family  life ;  and,  if  it  is  intended  «s  a  caricature,  our  only 
complaint  would  be  that  the  .satire  is  not  sufficiently  pointed  to 
render  its  drift  easily  intelligible.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
j)ut  forward  seriously — and,  from  some  passages  in  the  book, 
we  are  half  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  the  case — then 
it  is  too  silly  to  be  worth  serious  examination,  and  almost  too  silly 
to  be  gi-avely  called  immoral.   If  living  in  one  house  were  as  essen- 
tial to  the  purity  of  family  life  as  living  with  one  wife,  there  would 
be  something  in  the  statement ;  but  we  should  fancy  that  even  the 
«xtremc8t  revolutionary  advocates  would  admit  there  is  some 
difference  in  the  cases.    The  argument  about  the  happiness  of 
marriage — if  it  can  bo  called  marriage — when  reduced  to  a  con- 
tract terminable  at  any  moment  is  indeed  often  met  in  tlie  pages 
of-certain  very  questionable  publications.    The  doctrine  of  course 
will  not  bear  an  instant's  serious  examination ;  for  nothing  can  bo 

Idniner  than  tiiat  tlio  weaker  party  to  the  contract  would  sullrr 
>y  such  lui  arrangement,  and  that  a  woman  who  could  bo  cast  olf 
at  a  moment's  notice  would  bo  ten  limes  more  a  slave  for  nil  prac- 
tical purposes  than  the  woman  to  wlioni  lier  luisband  i^s  irrevocably 
bound.  JJut,  w(;ak  as  it  is,  tfio  argument  is  in  fact  usi'd  seriously 
by  many  people,  and  may  tlicrefore,  for  augiit  we  Imow,  bo  used 
seriously  l»y  tlin  author  of  Coli/jiihid.  We  iiave  had  some  curious 
xevolations  as  to  the  state  of  Hociefy  in  the  South  Sea  islands 
above  water,  and  the  reaulta  which  there  follow  from  utter  laxity 


in  the  relations  between  the  sexes.  It  would  seem  that 
the  submarine  inhabitants  are  still  laxer  in  their  principles,  and 
though  the  author  professes  to  have  enjoyed  his  stay,  we  should 
fancy  that  his  new  community  will  hardly  commend  itself  to  any 
reasonable  persons.  It  is  true  that  the  Colymbians  are  singularly- 
beautiful  and  healthy,  because  they  kill  otl'  all  deformed  children, 
and  indeed  set  very  little  value  upon  the  paternal,  any  more  than 
upon  the  conjugal,  affections.  The  nearest  approach  to  them  is 
to  be  found  in  certain  Agapemones,  and  we  should  not  complain  if 
they  too  were  located  somewhere  in  the  South  Seas,  and  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  ocean. 

Meanwhile,  we  confess  once  more  that  we  are  uncertain  as  to 
the  writer's  real  drift,  and  though  this  may  be  a  confession  of  our 
own  stupidity,  it  tells  something  against  the  author.  The  only 
use  of  inventing  a  grotesque  machinery  of  this  kind  is  to  gain 
additional  force  by  caricaturing  reality ;  and  if  the  point  is  still 
left  ambiguous,  a  simpler  mode  of  expresMon  would  be  better. 
The  book  is  not  badly  written,  but  it  is  a  feeble  production,  as  is 
generally  the  case  with  attempts  to  repeat  a  lucky  hit. 


EAVENSDALE.* 

NO  one  can  deny  merit  to  the  "  new  writer  "  of  this  romance. 
He  courageously  offers  to  a  satiated  public  three  volumes  of 
fiction,  the  analysis  of  which  proves  its  freedom  from  all  stimulants, 
deleterious  or  other.    He  uses  a  stirring  episode  in  Irish  annals, 
and  yet  is  so  reticent  as  to  omit  what  might  interest  persons 
curious  in  those  unique  records.    He  blurs  his  sketches  so  that 
neither  Fenian  nor  Orangeman  need  find  in  their  indistinct  outlines 
cause  of  ofience.    So  far  are  his  Irish  heroes  from  trailing  their 
coats,  that  the  reader  feels  they  have  no  particular  coat,  whether 
red,  green,  or  reversible,  to  trail.   Curran,  the  "  great  counsellor," 
who  could  return  scowl  for  scowl  to  the  partisan  judges  of  the 
day,  has  little  more  individuality  than  Major  Sirr,  who  with 
Major  Swan  formed  the  great  twin  brotherhood  of  the  Dublin  Castle 
Olympus.  Eobert  Emmett,  the  unhappy  rebel,  plays  Damon  to  the 
much  persecuted  hero  of  the  tale  ;  and  Dwyer,  who  was  in  fact  a 
picturesque  and  remarkable  brigand,  dwells  in  aerial  mists,  indeed 
under  waterfalls,  in  truly  Ossianic  fashion.    Nor  did  Macpherson's 
Gael  more  nobly  disdain  limitations  of  time  .and  space  than  the 
various  members  of  the  Featherstone  family  who  in  this  story 
wander  to  and  fro  in  the  eastern  coimties  of  Ireland.  They 
swiftly  run,  and  even  ride,  all  over  the  boggy  mountains  of 
Wicklow,  and  glance  along  its  seaboard  with  a  facility  only 
possible  to  Sir  Boyle  Eoche's  bird  which  could  be  in  two  places 
at  once.    Altogether  the  ancient  and  phenomenal  race  to  whom 
Ravensdale  belonged  behave  in  a  fashion  worthy  of  the  Irish 
gentry  of  the  last  century,  though  the  "  new  writer  "  has  left  out 
of  his  description  the  wit  and  Homeric  gambols  of  the  playful 
creatures.    No  one  who  has  followed  Mr.  Fronde's  researches  into 
the  secret  history  of  the  "Ascendency"  can  doubt  that  partial 
insanity  was  epidemic  among  the  Anglo-Irish  colonists  after  they 
had  thoroughly  crushed  the  aborigines  and  the  "degenerate" 
descendants  of  the  earlier  settlers.     Indeed  nothing  is  more 
curious  than  the  survival  to  this  day  of  certain  delusions  that 
date  from  the  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Many 
of  them  crop  up  in  the  remarks  of  this  author,  though  we 
hasten  to  say  that  he  has  separated  himself  from  those  of  whom 
Burke  wrote  when  he  complained  that  "a  sort  of  humming 
remains  in  our  ears  of  the  old  song  about  Popery."    Yet  who  but 
an  heir  of  the  ascendant  party  would  have  given  English  and 
Scotch  names  to  his  very  Hibernian  drmnatis  persona,  small  and 
great — a  slight  symptom,  yet  a  telling  one,  of  the  style  and  story 
we  may  expect  ?    For  the  fact  that  it  is  not  stuck  full  of  Irish 
jokes,  and  flavoured  with  Lever  spice  and  Boucicault  sentiment, 
we  may  thank  the  marked  change  in  public  feeling  concerning 
Ireland.    To  write  of  the  Gaelic  people  who  are  perhaps  incon- 
veniently asserting  themselves  all  over  the  world  in  the  style 
which  was  popular  thirty  years  ago  would  be  too  flagrant  an 
anachronism.    Notions  of  the  Irish  are  yearly  more  and  more  con- 
fused, and  opinions  concerning  their  merits  and  prospects  are  in 
so  transitional  a  state  that,  except  perhaps  in  some  Irish  circles,  old 
estimates  are  generally  dismissed  as  obsolete.    Let  us  praise  the 
author  of  liavetisdale  for  perceiving  this.    His  peasants  are  not 
"  men  whoso  heads  do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders."    He  avoids 
the  pntuis  so  rankly  racy  of  the  soil  which  has  been  generally  used 
in  Irish  fiction ;  nor  docs  he  indulge  in  the  conventional  "  local 
colour  "  so  wonderful  in  height  and  depth  that  there  is  nothing 
like  it  in  other  human  societies. 

As  the  Irish  past  is  more  and  more  laid  bare  and  the  false 
representations  of  it  set  aside,  we  see  that  nothing  in  fiction  could 
have  been  stranger  than  the  domestic  and  political  life  of  the 
governing  classes,  nothing  more  pathetic  than  the  existence  of  the 
elder  races  crushed  by  the  law  and  tlie  gospel  of  the  new 
colonists  and  their  proselytes  among  the  frightened  Irishry. 
Unequalled  materials  for  uso  bv  serious  and  oven  tragic  artists 
exist  in  the  secular  conflict  of  tnglish  and  Gaelic  life,  antago- 
nistic as  wore  the  customs  and  faiths  of  the  two  nations, 
(irotesque  details  wore  of  course  not  wiuiting,  abounding  in  the 
sadnes-M  rather  than  the  ugliness  of  true  grotesque.  A  healing 
and  reverent  genius  like  that  of  Scott  is  needed  perhaps  to  har- 
monize the  jarring  parts ;  and  ho  would  have  found  inexhaust- 
ible stores  lor  his  uso  in  Irish  legends.    Ho  would  have  fore- 
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stalled  or  set  aside  -writers  who  have  by  their  caricatures 
done  much  to  create  those  Hibernian  puzzles  which  exercise 
such  among  us  as  are  not  so  sick  of  the  subject  as  to  avoid  it. 
We  have  been  reminded,  however  vaguely,  of  Waverleij,  by  the 
attempt  embodied  in  Itavensdale  to  sketch  Irish  society  as  it  was 
seventy  years  since  with  some  fairness  and  simplicity.  The  pur- 
pose is  good,  but  the  performance  lacks  the  genius  that  could 
faithfully  portray  the  wild  confusion  of  a  system  tottering  to  its 
fall,  the  first  uncertain  stirring  of  the  Catholic  nation,  long  stupi- 
fied  by  the  penal  laws.  The  personages  who  come  and  go  in  this 
story  with  dreary  incoherence  are  unrelieved  by  the  slightest  na- 
tional trait.  It  is  true  that  there  has  been  jesting  and  foolish  talk- 
ing that  were  eminently  not  convenient  about  the  mad  world  of 
united  and  disunited  Irishmen ;  but  even  a  moderate  artist  might 
have  made  much  of  the  crisis  chosen  by  this  author.  He 
lias  given  us  little  more  than  a  vapid  tale  of  surprises  and  tribula- 
tions that  might  have  befallen  a  family  in  the  planet  Saturn,  if  in 
that  region  the  inhabitants  persevere  in  unnecessary  mystifications 
and  speak  high-polite  English. 

Still,  however  dull  it  be,  the  reviewer  must  review  his  subject 
conscientiously;  so  ^ve  proceed  to  inform  our  readers  that 
there  was  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  an  ancient  and  dis- 
tinguished stock  of  Featherstones,  more  or  less  characterized  in 
its  various  branches  by  the  loyalty,  the  "  devilment,"  the  total 
moral  obliviousness  and  physical  energy  that  certainly  were  traits 
of  the  ci-devant  Irish  squirearchy.  It  was  strange  that  their  emi- 
nence in  these  qualities  had  not  secured  to  the  Featherstones  one 
of  those  peerages  scattered  broadcast  as  rewards  to  the  hangers-on 
of  the  "  Castle."  Sir  Digges  held  but  a  baronetcy,  though 
with  due  eclat  of  ruin  and  disgrace,  without  which  the  Irish 
gentleman  shone  with  but  slight  lustre.  Sir  Digges  had  two 
brothers,  one  of  whom  was,  true  to  Irish  custom,  a  "  counsellor," 
while  Dominick,  the  other,  was  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  a 
Gloucestershire  estate,  having,  like  Miss  Kilmansegg's  Irish  steed, 
run  away  with  an  heiress  of  course."  Frank,  the  result  of  this 
"auspicious  event,"  narrates  his  adventures  among  his  Irish 
cousins,  having  been  called  from  his  legal  studies  in  London 
to  set  them  all  right,  and  to  introduce  law  and  order  at  Ravensdale, 
his  uncle  Allen's  estate  in  County  Wicklow.  Each  of  the  uncles 
had  an  only  son.  Sir  Digges  gave  a  very  slippery  hostage  to 
fortune  in  his  scapegrace  Marley,  who,  mysteriously  murdered  in 
his  uncle  Allen's  house,  becomes  the  centre  of  a  most  complicated 
system  of  banshees,  ravens,  distraught  maidens,  outlaws,  and 
haunted  apartments.  Uncle  Allen's  son,  a  scapegrace  of  another 
sort,  is  shrewdly  suspected  of  the  deed  by  half  the  country  side, 
and  by  the  Dublin  officials  in  particular,  seeing  that  he  is  the  friend 
and  associate  of  young  Emmett,  and  is  altogether  too  fond  of  green 
and  gold  uniforms,  harps,  and  other  properties  of  Irish  treason. 
The  only  daughter  of  a  deceased  sister  supplies  a  suitable  girl  of 
the  Minerva  Press  period,  and  she  is  provided  with  a  name  as  un- 
Irish  as  could  have  been  desired  in  a  literature  to  which  Pat  and 
Bridget  were  only  admitted  for  the  sake  of  their  picturesque  rags 
and  crazy  blunders.  The  reader  knows  what  to  expect  from  a 
Constance  de  Vere  in  a  ramshackle  Irish  mansion. 

Of  course  Frank  forms  a  friendship  on  board  the  Holyhead 
packet  of  those  days,  when  perhaps  misery  drove  men  to  com- 
panionships unknown  on  board  the  Channel  steamers  of  our  un- 
sociable era.  He  is  adopted  by  a  Captain  Ogleby,  who  henceforth 
acts  as  cicerone  and  guardian  to  the  ingenuous  youth.  For  half 
a  page  we  hoped  to  pick  up  some  information  about  old 
Dublin  and  its  lions  from  the  garrulous  old  soldier,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  a  travelled  man  of  the  world,  but  whose  identity  is 
chiefly  marked  by  his  use  of  mild  expletives  and  scraps  of  Latin. 
His  powers  of  locomotion  are  no  less  remarkable  than  those 
of  Frank.  They  "  skirt  "  mountain  ranges,  confront  bandits,  and 
generally  triumph  over  men  and  matter  with  surprising  energy 
and  success.  Alter  spending  a  night  in  the  hiding-place  of  Dwyer, 
who  with  his  twenty  followers  was  a  respectable  power  in  those 
days,  but  who  we  hardly  think  would  have  offered  his  guest  the 
luxury  of  a  bath  as  in  this  tale,  Frank,  after  much  wandering, 
arrives  at  Uncle  Allen's  house.  It  contained  as  many  haunted 
chambers  and  private  pass.ages  as  were  necessary  to  the  manoeu- 
vres of  the  raven  which,  Irish  fashion,  clung  to  its  tenancy  of 
Ravensdale.  Uncle  Allen  proved  hardly  less  morose  than  his  bird, 
and  he  had  cause  for  gloom  ;  for  his  son  LesUe  was  one  of  those 
students  who  had  been  expelled  from  Trinity  College  because  of 
their  rebellious  inclinations.  The  author  might  have  given  us 
some  account  of  the  characteristic  scene  in  which  he  allows  us  to 
guesa  that  young  Featherstone  played  a  part.  In  the  year  1 798  a 
number  of  youths,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  old,  were  indicted 
for  treason,  and  they  appeared  in  the  dock  wearing  .shirts  with 
tuckers  and  open  collars,  as  was  then  the  fashion  for  boys.  The 
presiding  Judge,  in  the  truculent  tone  practised  on  the  Irish  Bench 
of  that  day,  called  on  the  Attorney-General,  afterwards  Lord 
Kilwarden,  to  go  on  with  the  trial  of  these  "  tuckered  traitors  " ; 
but  the  kind-hearted  lawyer,  disgusted  by  the  scene,  exerted  him- 
self to  save  the  lives  of  the  prisoners  on  condition  of  their  exile. 
One  of  the  boys  refused  the  stipulated  banishment,  and  was  exe- 
cuted. It  was  said  that  a  kinsman  of  the  wrongheaded  young 
man  was  a  chief  actor  in  Lord  Kil warden's  assassination  five  years 
afterwards — an  event  which  ia  used  as  an  incident  by  the  author 
of  liacensdale,  or  our  digression  into  history  might  be  inexcus- 
able in  a  review  of  fiction.  The  personages  described  by  the 
author,  indeed,  leave  a  clearer  impression  than  does  his  plot.  Miss 
De  Vere  is  sufficiently  nice  to  justify  the  proposal  of  her  cousin 
Frank,  who  ia  however  rejected,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  she 


was  privately  married  to  the  errant  Leslie.  Yet  Constance  de  Vere 
is  chiefiy  interesting  as  a  friend  of  Sarah  Curran,  that  daughter  of 
the  people's  orator  and  faithful  lover  of  Emmett  of  whom  Moore 
wrote  perhaps  his  most  pathetic  song,  "  She  is  far  from  the  Land 
where  her  ioung  Hero  sleeps." 

We  pursue  Leslie's  fortunes  into  smuggling  boats  and  other 
hiding  places,  but  we  are  supported  through  much  prose 
by  a  vague  hope  of  coming  face  to  face  with  his  romantic 
leader.  Various  nocturnal  promenades  by  all  the  Feather- 
stones and  their  friends;  the  long-winded  impersonation  of  a 
Banshee  by  Jessie  Cameron,  the  crazy  victim  of  Marley  Feather- 
stone's  vice;  bewildering  cross  purposes  and  more  bewildering 
disclosures — all  these  we  endure  in  expectation  of  some  vivid 
sketch  of  Emmett's  trial,  and  the  personages  concerned  in  it.  We 
are  continually  led  to  the  brink  of  thrilling  fact,  and  then  dismissed 
with  mawkish  fiction.  We  are  taken  to  a  religious  gathering  in 
the  night  at  that  most  weird  monument  of  the  Gaelic  past, 
Glendalough,  and  the  author  makes  nothing  of  the  scene  except 
to  display  some  ignorance  in  calling  a  July  meeting  of  Catholics 
the  midnight  mass  peculiar  to  Christmas-time.  Emmett  might  be 
a  talking  figure  at  Madame  Tussaud's  in  the  dress  of  the  period, 
though  certainly  his  polite  and  discursive  explanations  about 
Leslie,  and  an  exaggerated  chivalry  in  breaking  the  eggs  for  his 
political  omelette,  are  not  out  of  keeping  with  his  real  character. 
A  broken  arm  fortunately  kept  Leslie  Featherstone  apart  from 
his  chief  when  the  moment  came  for  action,  and  the  author  is  left 
free  to  introduce  one  or  two  episodes  that  might  have  been  of 
extreme  interest.  Frank  is  made  to  assist  at  the  scene  when 
Sirr  and  his  dragoons  ransacked  Curran's  house  and  found 
that  correspondence  between  Sarah  and  her  boy  lover  which  is 
said  to  have  moved  even  the  veteran  detective  to  tears.  But 
this  opportunity  is  so  mismanaged  that  we  are  glad  to  be  spared 
any  account  of  Emmett's  trial  .and  execution,  the  truculence  of 
Norbury  the  "  hanging  judge,"  or  the  declamation  of  Attorney- 
General  O'Grady. 

The  remaining  incidents  of  the  tale,  the  marriage  of  the  good 
young  cousins,  the  discomfiture  of  the  wicked  and  the  general  sati  s- 
iaction  of  the  survivors,  Featherstone  and  others,  who  mostly 
settle  in  and  about  the  "metropolis,"  meaning  Dublin,  leave  the 
reader  in  a  composed  if  somewhat  weary  mood.  Yet  the  book  is 
not  without  some  negative,  if  unusual,  merits.  It  is  free  from 
vulgarity  and  immorality,  from  tricks  of  style  and  imitation  of 
those  dealers  in  Irish  fiction  who,  from  P'ynes  Moryson  to  the 
author  of  Realities  of  Irish  Life,  have  done  irreparable  mischief 
by  using  the  arts  of  caricature  and  every  method  of  insincerity  to 
increase  the  antagonism  between  English  and  Irish  modes  of  life, 
and  impede  that  mutual  acquaintance  which  might  have  secured 
mutual  respect. 


THE  SIEGES  OF  STRASBCRG  AND  METZ.* 

IT  was  our  lot  to  discuss  the  events  of  the  war  soon  after  its  close 
with  a  middle-class  provincial  Frenchman  of  more  than  average 
sense  and  modesty — one  who  certainly  belied  the  common  estimate 
of  his  class  as  a  mere  set  of  gobe-tnoiiches  on  whom  reasoning  and 
facts  are  thrown  away.  He  deplored  the  errors  of  the  Empire 
before  the  war,  and  the  conduct  of  its  army  afterwards,  without 
allowing  his  Republican  sympathies  to  blind  him  to  the  not  less 
gigantic  political  and  military  blunders  of  the  Government  of 
September.  He  grieved  over  the  want  of  foresight  shown  by  all 
classes  of  his  countrymen  in  rushing  into  war,  and  lamented  their 
proving  so  unable  to  redeem  their  mistake  when  once  exposed  to 
the  invasion  they  had  provoked.  Of  the  general  incompetency  of 
their  military  chiefs  he  spoke  with  honest  indignation ;  and  he  could 
find  as  little  palliation  for  the  conduct  of  Trochu  as  for  that  of 
Palikao  or  Bazaine.  But,  whilst  admitting,  half  unconsciously, 
the  universal  breakdown  of  French  honour  and  French  hope,  he 
had  yet  one  bright  spot  to  regard  in  his  dark  picture.  This  was 
not  the  rally  of  D'Aurelle  upon  the  Loire,  or  the  bold  stand  made 
by  Faidherbe  in  the  North.  Strasburg — a  word  ever  to  be  sacred 
to  patriotic  Frenchmen — was  his  standing  consolation,  and  Uhrich. 
was  the  one  name  in  the  Annuaire  militaire  which  had  suffered  no 
stain  in  misfortune.  We  respected  his  feelings  far  too  much  to  hint 
the  suspicions  which  had  arisen  in  our  own  mind  as  regards  what 
was  then  called  the  heroic  defence  of  the  capital  of  Alsace.  Out  of 
France  this  alleged  heroism  had  never  imposed  itself  on  the  few 
persons  who  studied  the  facts  already  known  of  the  siege  without 
being  misled  by  the  loose  expressions  of  journalism.  The  common 
view  was,  however,  at  that  time  pretty  much  the  same  everywhere 
as  that  so  forcibly  expressed  to  us  on  this  occasion.  That  a  French 
city  had  been  bombarded  without  surrender,  and  had  afterwards, 
endured  f)«fty  days  of  regular  attack,  was  enough  to  tickle  the 
popular  ear.  Indeed  the  hero  of  the  siege  but  a  few  weeks 
afterwards  was  soliciting  the  sutirages  of  Paris  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Legislature  on  the  strength  of  the  reputation  he  had: 
won.  In  this,  however,  he  failed,  perhaps  greatly  to  his  own 
surprise.  But  hardly  three  months  later  the  idol  of  popular' 
favour  had  to  submit  to  the  searching  criticism  of  a  Court  of 
Inquiry  on  his  surrender,  which,  far  from  endorsing  the  verdict  of 
the  press,  condemned  the  conduct  of  the  defence  from  first  to  last, 

•  Documents  relatifs  an  siege  de  Strasbourg.  Par  le  general  Uhrich. 
Paris  :  Dentu. 

Metz,  campagne  et  neqociations.  Par  un  officier  superieur  de  I'arme'e  da 
Rliin.    7mc  edit.   Pans :  Dumaine. 

Die  Th'dliyheit  der  deutschen  Jngenicure  im  Kriege.  Von  A.  Goetze, 
Berlin:  Mittler. 
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laid  its  cold  finger  on  no  fewer  than  fifteen  patent  errors  com- 
mitted during  the  course  of  the  General's  brief  command,  and 
placed  on  record  for  the  guidance  of  posterity  so  distinct  an 
opinion  that  there  is  no  further  excuse  for  either  Frenchman  or 
foreigner  returning  to  the  dream  of  that  fabled  heroism  which 
neTcr  existed. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  General  Uhrich  was  unfortunate  in  one 
respect.  The  era  of  the  inquiry  was  one  of  natural  bitterness 
against  the  class  of  men  who  had  brought  France  to  shame.  The 
desire  to  expose  the  errors  of  these  false  leaders,  and  to  cast  on 
individuals  as  far  as  possible  the  burden  of  responsibility  for  the 
national  disasters,  was  marked  in  the  proceedings  of  all  the 
military  courts  instituted  at  the  close  of  the  struggle.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  in  a  case  like  that  of  General  Uhrich  more  extenua- 
tion might  h^ve  been  found  for  errors  had  the  examination  into 
the  defence  of  Strasburg  been  deferred.  Yet  the  names  of 
Baraguay  d'Hilliers  and  D'Aurelle  de  Paladines,  two  of  the  five 
officers  who  composed  the  Court,  are  sufficient  guarantees  of  its 
competency  and  fairness.  Nor  was  the  condemnation  of  which 
the  General  complains  pronounced  until  his  own  narrative,  as 
well  as  those  of  all  the  principal  ofBcers  under  him,  had  been  heard, 
with  the  statement  made  on  behalf  of  the  Town  Council  by  a 
well-known  member.  When  these  had  been  fully  listened  to,  and 
questions  duly  put,  the  Court  proceeded  to  the  judgment  of  which 
Uhrich  so  bitterly  complains.  This  he  quotes  at  length  in  his 
pages,  in  order  to  dispute  it  as  far  as  possible ;  and  as  the  charges 
and  the  defence  thus  stand  side  by  side,  it  is  not  difficult  to  arrive 
at  a  fair  conclusion. 

The  garrison  of  Strasburg  was  made  up  largely  of  refugees  from 
the  battle-field  of  Woerth.  Admitting  this  fact  and  its  conse- 
quent difficulties,  the  Court  declare  that  the  indiscipline  and 
cowardice  shown  by  these  troops  were  not  checked,  as  they  ought 
to  have  been,  by  severe  examples;  nor  was  any  proper  notice 
taken  of  the  conduct  of  the  National  Guards,  who,  during  the 
bombardment,  left  their  posts  on  pretence  of  looking  after  their 
property.  There  was  abundance  of  artillery  and  ammunition ; 
but  the  percussion  fuses  were  destroyed  early  in  the  siege,  having 
been  left  carelessly  in  an  exposed  building.  The  want  of  casemate 
cover  for  the  defenders  might  have  been  easily  supplied  by  tempo- 
rary bombproofs ;  but  this  sort  of  necessary  shelter  was  almost 
entirely  neglected.  In  the  same  spirit  the  counter-mines  that  pro- 
tected the  front  attacked  were  left  totally  unused,  on  the  plea  of  a 
deficiency  of  Engineer  soldiers  ;  and  the  palisades  (of  which  there 
were  30,000  in  store)  were  not  put  up.  None  of  the  proper 
official  records  were  kept,  except  that  of  the  Engineer  Department, 
showing  plainly  a  general  want  of  supervision  on  the  part  of  the 
Governor.  Houses  interfering  with  the  defence  were  so  sparingly 
removed  that  the  enemy's  riflemen  found  their  cover  ready  made. 
More  important  than  any  other  charge  is  that  which  follows — that, 
although  on  the  igth  of  September  the  request  of  the  municipality 
that  the  Governor  should  treat  was  absolutely  rejected,  the 
defence  was  entirely  abandoned  eight  days  later,  and  negotia- 
tions entered  into  when  the  breaches  were  not  practicable  nor  the 
ditches  bridged.  The  terms  of  the  capitulation  are  further 
blamed;  and,  finally,  General  Uhrich  is  personally  condemned  for 
having  hurried  to  Tours  "on  the  specious  pretext"  of  recom- 
mending those  under  him  for  promotion — a  recommendation 
which  would  have  been  quite  as  eftectual  if  sent  from  his  place  of 
captivity. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  when  the  decision  of  the  Court  was 
published  General  Uhrich  claimed  a  court-martial  or  half-pay, 
and  was  placed  forthwith  upon  the  latter;  but  what  does  astonish 
us  is  that  he  sliould  take  the  trouble  to  publish  the  finding  at 
full  length,  fcir  the  purpose  of  adding  a  rejoinder  which,  on  tlie 
iiLf:e  of  it,  will  fail  to  satisfy  any  unprejudiced  military  man  that 
he  does  not  deserve  tlie  bhune  he  would  shake  off'.  Some  of  the 
charges  are  admitted  to  be  true.  The  replies  to  the  greater  num- 
ber are  simply  excuses  for  not  doing  better.  The  onlj'  point  worth 
noting  in  the  pages  devoted  to  them  is  that  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation  were  modelled  on  those  of  Sedan — a  precedent  indeed, 
but  not  a  parallel  wise  to  that  of  a  fortress  where  the  means  of 
defence  were  by  no  means  exhausted.  A  careful  perusal  of  tiie 
wliole  leaves  tlie  main  facts  of  the  siege  of  Strasburg  beyond  dis- 
pute, and  they  are  briefly  those : — 

At  the  opening  of  the  war  General  Uhrich,  then  cn  rctraile, 
sought  the  charge  of  one  of  the  frontier  fortresses,  and  received  it. 
Not  long  after  assuming  his  duties  he  found  the  full  realities  of  a 
most  difficult  position  sudilenly  thrust  on  him,  being  shut  in  with 
a  large  but  irregularly  funned  garrison  by  an  enemy  fully  supplied 
and  determined  to  reduce  the  place.  Mistakenly  enough  on  their 
side,  the  Germans  first  tried  a  partial  bombardment  wiiich  failed 
to  force  surrender,  and  unwilling  to  destroy  the  city  for  political 
reiiwms,  th(.'y  then  began  a  regidar  siege,  thus  for  a  time  involun- 
tarily encouraging  the  defenders.  Left  without  sappers,  and  with 
jm]u;i  feet  bonibproof  cover,  n(  itli('r(ieneral  Uhrich  nor  his  assistanls 
s1iiiw«mI  the  ingenuity  d(;inanil('d  to  supply  their  special  nei.da, 
nor  the  energy  to  ecimpel  oider  among  the  troops,  and  evoke 
proy)Hr  exertions  on  tlie  part  of  the  civic  militia.  The  enemy 
]iiii<lied  his  apjiroaclies  on  bit  by  bit  through  the  nest  of  p(!lty 
outworks  with  which  Vauhan  liad  masked  Ihi!  wealc-r  side  ol  the 
place;  and,  when  these  liad  fiillun,  the  surrender  followed  without 
any  display  of  the  undaunted  power  of  resistanco  at  the  enceinte 
ilK'lf  which  it  cost  ho  much  JJrili.sh  blood  to  overcome  at  the 
s.'Condrate  fortressciH  of  ('iudad  Jtoilrifjo  and  Jhidnjns.  All  this, 
too,  though  the  gi.-ncral  good  fpirit  of  tlie  jiopiiliition  and  the  re- 
iiourctis  of  a  large  and  wealthy  city  needed  nothing  but  an  energetic 


commander  to  call  them  into  service.     General  Uhrich  was 

not  only  no  such  exceptional  leader  as  would  have  won  lasting 
fame  from  such  an  opportunity,  but  he  showed  himsell 
throughout  a  very  commonplace  soldier  indeed.  Nor  can  the 
details  of  a  printed  defence  be  relied  on,  however  honestly 
meant,  in  which  are  to  be  met  such  loose  statements  as  the 
burning  of  "  a  third  part "  of  the  houses — for  which  a  tiiviieth 
part  might  better  be  read — and  the  "  rasing "  of  a  citadel — 
of  which  the  ordinary  buildings  were  knocked  down  without  any 
perceptible  injury  to  the  works.  On  the  whole,  the  General  s 
enemies,  if  such  he  has,  may  well  rejoice  that  he  has  written  this 
book,  and  his  friends  must  be  sorry  that  he  has  so  clearly  testified 
against  himself.  The  government  of  besieged  Strasburg  was  just 
one  of  those  special  occasions  which  either  place  a  man  on  the 
pedestal  of  a  hero,  or  leave  him  distinctly  on  a  lower  level ;  and 
the  mere  perfunctory  filling  of  such  an  office — which  is  all  that 
General  Uhrich  proves  himself  to  have  been  fit  for — is  far  from 
entitling  him  to  the  loftier  grade. 

From  Strasburg  one  passes  with  different  feelings  altogether  to 
the  story  of  the  siege  of  Metz.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  an 
honest  but  incompetent  governor  placed  in  a  situation  above  his 
powers,  but  of  a  general  sacrificing  to  disgrace  the  host  that 
might  have  saved  an  empire,  without  one  real  effort  to  redeem  it 
from  its  unhappy  situation.  Seven  successive  editions  of  the 
work  of  the  "  Officier  Superieur,"  which  is  ascribed  without  con- 
tradiction to  Colonel  d'Andlau,  attest  the  interest  with  which 
Bazaine's  conduct  is  regarded  among  Frenchmen,  and  the  value 
of  a  nar-rative  the  only  fault  of  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  author's 
comrades  is  that  it  reveals  too  much  of  what  he  learnt  in  his 
official  character. 

As  in  reviewing  the  work  of  Marshal  Bazaine  himself,  so  here, 
we  purposely  refrain  from  touching  on  the  conduct  of  the  defence  of 
Metz  when  once  fairly  invested,  this  being  a  subject  of  criminal 
procedure  now  coming  before  the  proper  tribunal.  As  to  what 
went  before,  those  who  desire  fresh  proof  of  the  unfitness  of  the 
French  commanders  and  their  staff'  for  the  struggle  on  the  banks 
of  the  Moselle  will  find  it  in  almost  every  page  of  that  portion  ol 
the  work  of  the  "Officier  Superieur"  which  relates  to  the  first  three 
weeks  of  the  war.  Taking  the  battles  of  Mars-la-Tour  and  Grave- 
lotte  especially,  we  do  not  remember  to  have  anywhere  seen 
so  clearly  explained  Bazaine's  utter  ignorance  of  his  situation 
on  the  first  of  these  two  days  as  in  the  volume  now  before  us. 
From  this  it  is  plain  that  Bazaine  at  first  took  a  prominent  and 
active  share  in  repelling  the  sudden  attack  of  the  Germans  upon 
his  front.  When  this,  however,  was  checked  for  the  time,  and  Le 
Bceuf's  Corps  supported  by  Ladmirault's  so  as  to  place  the 
French  at  a  temporary  advantage,  the  Mai-shal  seems  altogether 
to  have  lost  sight  of  the  danger  in  which  he  was  certain  to  be 
placed  if  he  allowed  his  retreat  from  Metz  to  be  barred  : — 

Either  he  did  not  understand  his  situation  [says  the  "Ofiicier  Superieur  "]> 
since  he  did  not  try  to  pi-olit  by  it,  or  he  did  not  wish  to  understand  it,  having 
other  projects  in  view.  He  was  seen  lieeping  constantly  on  the  extreme  letl 
of  the  arm)',  observing  the  roads  up  from  the  valley  or  to  the  platoau  of 
Gravelotte,  and  massing  his  troops  at  the  head  of  the  ravines  wliicli  lead 
thence  on  Gorze.  All  his  alarm  was  for  a  turning  movement  of  the  enemy 
on  this  side. 

That  is,  lest  he  should  be  cut  off  from  Metz.  So  that,  whiler 
occupied  with  this  false  alarm,  Bazaine  allowed  the  Germans  to- 
press  round  him,  to  reinforce  the  troops  which  had  attacked  his- 
front,  and  finally  compel  him  to  fall  back  on  that  very  plateau  ol 
Gravelotte  on  the  other  side  of  which  he  had  with  such  strange 
fatuity  expected  them. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  "  Officier  Superieur  "  in  his 
strictures  on  the  battle  afterwards  fought  for  its  possession. 
Ample  evidence  has  been  given  before  in  our  columns  that  Bazaine 
proved  on  that  occasion  entirely  unequal  to  the  task  which  fate 
had  assi'Tued  him.  Those  who  are  curious  as  to  the  events  of  the 
investiture  itself,  and  cannot  wait  for  the  revelations  which 
Bazaine's  trial  will  produce,  will  find  all  that  may  yet  be  told, 
and  more  perhaps  than  should  have  been  revealed  on  the  French 
side  by  one  ofHeially  concerned,  in  the  work  we  here  leave  to  our 
readers.  So  far  as  any  key  has  been  really  furnished  to  the 
mysteries  of  Metz,  they  will  not  be  disappointed  in  finding 
it  here. 

Those  who  would  study  the  same  events  from  a  strictly  pro- 
fessional point  of  view,  and  especially  those  who  desire,  in 
judging  the  conduct  of  the  defence,  to  distinguish  the  diffi- 
culties created  by  the  industry  of  the  Germans  in  the  way 
of  the  escape  of  their  prey  from  the  moral  causes  which  aided 
the  investment,  should  examine  the  details  carefully  and  clearly 
given  by  Captain  Goetze  in  the  second  section  of  his  work, 
just  published,  which,  when  complete,  is  to  form  a  narrative 
of  the  wlude  doings  during  the  war  of  the  German  jMigineers. 
The  volume  now  bel'oro  us  contains  no  reference  to  the  StrMsburg 
operations,  and  it  will  be  curious  to  see  hereafter  how  a  German 
tecliiiical  writer  will  treat  the  inexcusable  blunder  of  that  useless 
bombardment  which  has  so  embittered  the  capital  of  Alsace  against 
its  new  masters.  The  story  of  the  works  before  Metz,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  here,  for  the  first  time,  scientifically  rendered  ;  and 
those  who  are  interested  may  study  the  details,  from  the  breaking 
of  the  first  bridge  at  7'30  a.m.  of  the  morning  after  (Gravelotte, 
until  the  surrender  was  agreed  on  more  than  two  nK)nths  later. 
If  wo  warn  our  readers  against  attacliing  undue  weight  to  this 
technical  view  of  the  great  siege,  it  is  not  from  want  of  respect 
for  the  exertions  of  the  German  Engineers,  but  because  it  is  ia 
vain  to  ascribe  to  any  less  cause  than  at  the  least  a  moral  inferiority 
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the  tameness  with  which  a  French  general,  at  the  head  of 
1 50,000  men,  allowed  the  meshes  of  the  net  to  be  woven  round 
them  from  day  to  day, 


AN  AECHITECT'S  NOTE-BOOK  IN  SPAIN." 

SIR  DIGBY  WYATT,  long  known  as  a  facile  sketcher,  took 
three  years  ago  a  rapid  tour  through  Spain  with  the  deter- 
mination "  to  see  and  draw  as  much  of  the  architectural  remains 
of  that  country  as  the  time  and  means  at  his  disposal  would 
permit."  He  rightly  deemed  that,  though  Mr.  Street,  Mr.  Waring, 
and  Mr.  Owen  Jones  had  already  made  familiar  some  of  the  chief 
monuments  of  the  Peninsula,  there  yet  remained,  especially  in  the 
way  of  domestic  architecture  and  Renaissance  styles,  much  to 
delineate  and  describe.  There  are  reasons,  too,  why  the  number  of 
labourers  should  bemultiplied,and that  without  delay.  Thedestruc- 
tion  of  historic  monuments  in  Spain  has  been  and  still  is  deplorably 
great.  Even  within  the  last  three  years  have  been  swept  away 
rare  examples  of  Byzantine,  Moorish,  and  later  styles  in  the  cities 
of  Seville,  Barcelona,  and  Segovia.  Sometimes  the  destruction 
has  come  from  political  convulsions,  at  other  times  from  so- 
called  improvements.  And,  then,  in  addition,  of  course,  always 
are  present  the  destructive  agents  of  fii'e,  water,  and  the 
elements  generally.  Spain  may  be  likened  to  an  ill-kept  house, 
where  poverty,  neglect,  and  sloth  are  written  in  indelible  signs 
from  roof  to  basement.  Moreover  the  tenements  which  the 
present  generation  inherits  from  a  time  of  wealth,  energy,  and 
splendour,  when  Spain  was  the  first  power  in  Europe,  are  in  scale 
and  number  out  of  aU  proportion  to  the  existing  wants  of  the 
people.  Thus  the  traveller  inds  churches  without  congregations, 
monasteries  without  monks,  colleges  without  students,  public 
marts  without  merchants.  And  the  difficulty  is  to  know  what  to 
do  with  all  this  useless  parade  of  a  nation's  ancient  glory  ;  these 
monuments  are  "  too  beautiful  to  destroy,  too  costly  to  maintain 
properly."  But  at  all  events  they  still  serve  as  excellent  mate- 
rials for  the  sketch-book,  as  the  work  before  us  bears  witness. 
Here  are  just  one  hundred  plates  of  churches  and  private  dwell- 
ings, of  bridges,  fountains,  hospitals,  and  fortresses,  of  gateways, 
windows,  iron  pulpits,  and  door-knockers.  Perhaps  the  fault  is 
that  too  much  has  been  attempted,  that  these  pen  and  ink  sketches 
are  scarcely  sufficiently  detailed  for  the  professional  student  or 
sufficiently  pictorial  for  the  general  public.  Thus,  to  give 
^'  a  general  view  of  the  Escorial  "  within  the  space  of  six  inches 
would  have  seemed  beforehand  a  task  utterly  hopeless.  The  most 
valuable  studies  are  those  which  work  out  some  comparatively 
small  piece  of  construction  or  decoration,  as,  for  example,  "  detail 
of  glass  inlay  from  the  Hall  of  the  Ambassadors  in  the  Alhambra." 
The  descriptive  letterpress  to  this  plate  explaining  the  process  by 
which  the  Moors  may  have  made  this  vitreous  inlay  displays,  as 
might  be  expected,  much  technical  knowledge. 

The  difficulties  of  sketching  in  Spain  were  formerly  great.  In- 
deed we  have  known  of  the  arrest  of  an  Englishman  who  was 
found  making  a  drawing  of  the  Puerta  de  Justicia  in  Granada. 
Suspicion  of  men  bearing  pencil  or  note-book  seems  to  date  back 
to  the  time  when  French  spies  in  sheep's  clothing  prowled  about, 
reconnoitring  the  land  and  making  drawings  of  forts  and  other 
miUtary  positions : — 

Nothing  [writes  Mr.  Ford]  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  creates  greater  suspicion  or  jealousy  than  a  stranger's  making  draw- 
ings, or  writing  down  notes  in  a  book  ;  whoever  is  observed  sacando 
planes,  "taking  notes,"  mapeanUo  el  pais,  "  mapping  the  country" — for 
sucli  are  the  expressions  of  the  simplest  pencil  sketch — is  thought  to  be  an 
engineer,  a  spy,  and,  at  all  events,  to  be  about  no  good.  The  lower  classes, 
like  the  Orientals,  attach  a  vague  mysteiious  notion  to  these,  to  them  un- 
intelligible, proceedings;  whoever  is  seen  at  work  is  immediately  reported 
to  the  civil  and  military  authorities. 

Sir  Digby  Wyatt  is  fortunate  in  not  having  to  record  any  serious 
impediment  or  annoyance  in  making  these  sketches  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  No  doubt  he  armed  himself 
with  powerful  permits  or  passports,  but  when  we  have  travelled 
and  sketched  in  Spain  more  explosive  instruments  than  passports 
were  needed.  Yet,  at  best,  the  difficulties  of  working  in  the  open 
air  with  an  inquisitive  and  jealous  crowd  of  natives  spying  over 
the  shoulders  can  never  be  inconsiderable.  We  rememb'er  the 
obstructions — though  of  a  somewhat  different  sort — which  Mr. 
Layard  encountered  in  making  tracings  from  Italian  frescoes. 
Heat,  cold,  wet,  uncomfortable  quarters  both  as  to  lodgin"-  and 
sketching  ground,  tell  cruelly  against  the  pioneer  who,  to  rescue 
works  swiftly  going  to  destruction,  penetrates  regions  surrendered 
for  a  century  or  more  to  semi-barbarism.  The  plates  in  this 
voluuie,  though  greatly  inferior  in  sharpness  of  line  and  puiity  of 
light  to  the  original  sketches,  bear  scarcely  a  tr.ice  of  the  dis- 
comfort under  which  many  of  them  must  have  been  made.  The 
handling  is  firm,  as  it  is  free,  the  spaces  are  apportioned  with 
forethought,  the  subjects  are  set  down,  if  not  always  clearly,  yet 
always  concisely.  The  difficulty  has  been  to  get  large  buildings 
into  small  spaces,  and  hence  there  is  overcrowding.  We  think, 
moreover,  that  occaeionally  lines  have  been  multiplied  without 
a  com-aponding  gain  of  form,  character,  and  detail.  The  govern- 
ing lines  are  scarcely  sufficiently  emphasized  or  isohited.  Yet 


*  An  ArcliiUct'i  NrUe-Book  in  Spain,  principally  Illustrating  Ihe.  Domestic 
Archilecture  of  tlutt  Omnlrij.  By  M.  I>igl)y  Wyatt,  M.A.,  Slade  Professor  of 
Fine  Art  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  With  One  Hundred  of  the 
Author's  Sketches  reproduced  by  the  Autotype  Mechanical  Process.  London  : 
Autotype  Fine  Art  Company,  Limited. 


the  executive  power  put  forth  is  great,  and  any  deficiencies  receive 
ample  apology  in  the  following  extract  from  the  preface : — 

Every  record  the  pen  and  pencil  of  any  accurate  observer  can  preserve  at 
this  juncture  of  the  fading  glories  of  the  past  in  Spain  is,  as  it  were,  snatch- 
ing a  brand  from  the  inevitable  fire  which  has  already  consumed  inestimable 
treasures  upon  its  soil.  It  was  to  give  a  stamp  of  truth  and  authenticity  to 
the  few  such  records  I  might  be  enabled  to  make  that  1  determined  to  com- 
plete them  in  the  actual  presence,  as  it  were,  of  the  object  illustrated,  and  to 
admit  of  no  intervention  between  my  own  hand  and  the  eye  of  any  student 
willing  to  honour  iny  work  with  his  attention.  My  sketches  might  no  doubt 
have  gained  in  beauty  by  being  transcribed  on  stone  or  wood  by  some  artist 
more  skilful  than  I  am,  but  as  any  such  alteration  would  detract  from  their 
simple  veracity,  I  preferred  to  make  them  at  once  upon  the  spot  with  anar 
tastic  ink,  in  order  that  they  might  be  printed  just  as  they  were  executed. 
Working  with  such  ink  in  the  open  air  is  difficult,  and  the  result  capricious. 
I  have,  therefore,  to  ask  for  some  indulgence,  and  to  express  a  hope  that  any 
shortcomings  in  the  drawings  may  be  overlooked  in  the  obvious  interest  of  the 
subjects  portrayed.  Could  1  but  have  known  on  leaving  England  that  my 
sketches  could  have  been  so  successfully  transferred  to  collodion,  and  printed 
therefrom  by  the  beautiful  autotype  mechanical  process,  as  they  have  been 
since  my  return,  I  might  have  spared  myself  much  extra  trouble  and 
anxiety,  and  have  probably  attained  a  much'better  result  with  less  eflfort. 

Seville  offers  to  the  sketcher  more  tempting  materials  than  any 
other  Spanish  city  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Thus  in  the 
volume  before  us,  while  Madrid  does  not  yield  a  single  subject, 
Seville  has  fiu'nished  eleven,  being  only  surpassed  by  Toledo,  which 
affords  fourteen  studies,  and  by  Granada,  which  supplies  twelve. 
The  domestic  architecture  of  the  capital  city  of  Andalusia  re- 
ceives chief  attention  from  Sir  D.  Wyatt.  Other  travellers  have 
made  us  acquainted  with  the  cathedral  and  its  Giralda,  and  the 
picturesque  character  of  the  Moorish  walls  is  also  familiar.  But 
the  English  public  have  yet  more  to  learn  of  the  six  hundred 
"  patios  "  or  courtyards  for  which  this,  the  most  Oriental  city  in 
Western  Europe,  is  famous.  Almost  as  a  matter  of  course  the  hotels 
in  which  we  have  happened  to  put  up  in  Seville  were  constructed 
on  the  plan  of  Eastern  dwellings.  Such  interiors,  in  fact,  are 
after  the  pattern  of  the  better  sort  of  dwellings  in  Cairo  and 
Damascus;  indeed  we  may  go  further  back  and  say  that  An- 
dalusian  houses  are  in  direct,  though  distant,  descent  from  Roman 
structures,  as  still  preserved  in  Pompeii.  "  The  courtyard, 
el  patio,^'  writes  Mr.  Ford,  "  is  an  hypethral,  impluvium,  open 
to  the  sky ;  in  summer  it  is  covered  with  an  awning,  which 
is  withdrawn  when  the  sun  sets."  The  structural  arrangement 
admits  of  luxurious  adjuncts  and  decorations.  The  floor  is  nicely 
paved  with  marble  or  tiles ;  in  the  centre  is  a  bubbling  fountain ;  at 
the  corners  stand  pots  of  oleanders  and  orange-trees,  while  aroimd 
rise  columns  wliich  support  the  arcades  that  lead  to  the  more 
private  apartments.  This  description  seems  to  bear  out  the  pro- 
verb that  "  God  gives  to  whom  he  loves  a  house  in  Seville." 
From  Plate  LX.,  "  A  Peep  into  an  ordinary  Patio,"  we  see  how 
essential  the  courtyard  still  is  to  the  happiness  of  domestic  life  ; 
it  is  the  place  where  chocolate  is  sipped,  where  cigarettes  are 
smoked,  where  gossip  and  flirtation  are  most  enjoyed.  The  plate 
is  accompanied  by  the  following  description : — 

The  patio  is  at  once  cool  and  airy,  and  may  be  made  quite  private  or 
semi-public  at  pleasure.  With  its  iron  gate  to  the  street  closed,  and  a  screen 
drawn  across  it,  it  becomes  private,  and  with  its  door  opened  it  occupies  in 
modern  life  exactly  the  position  which  the  "  arium  "  used  to  occupy  in 
ancient  classical  life.  An  awning  drawn  across  from  side  to  side  of  the 
patio  answers  to  the  Roman  velarium,  closing  the  impluvium,  and  gives 
shade  and  softened  light  during  the  glare  of  middaj',  allowing  the  court 
of  the  house  to  be  used  as  the  ordinary  sittin^j-room  of  the  family. 

Spain  is  specially  rich  in  metal  work  ;  the  swords  of  Toledo  are 
no  less  famous  than  the  blades  of  Damascus ;  indeed  it  is  said  that 
the  Moors  introduced  into  Spain  as  early  as  the  year  852  the 
Eastern  mode  of  tempering  steel  and  of  Damascening  metals. 
Exceptional  in  character  are  the  regas,  or  metal  screens,  in  the 
great  Spanish  cathedrals  and  churches.  Mr.  Ford  mentions, 
often  in  terms  of  superlative  praise,  more  than  a  dozen  of  these 
grandiose  railings,  which,  being  merely  of  iron,  have  escaped 
the  melting-pot.  The  examples  which  we  remember  best  are  in 
the  cathedral  of  Seville ;  a  favourable  moment  for  appreciating 
this  sort  of  art  is  when  the  organ  strikes  up  a  showy  operatic  air. 
Works  of  such  magnitude  almost  of  necessity  lie  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  present  Note-Book.  But  minor  metal  works,  espe- 
cially when  in  bronze,  naturally  find  a  place — thus  about  half-a- 
dozen  door-knockers  are  delineated.  The  designs  are  not 
particularly  artistic,  and  the  execution  would  appear  to  be  hard 
and  heavy ;  one  knocker  is  a  fish  as  long  as  an  eel,  and  as  straight 
as  a  poker ;  another  is  nothing  else  than  the  leg  and  boots  of  a  man 
hung  against  a  door.  There  can  be  no  plea  for  calling  such  pro- 
ducts art.  These  door  dressings  from  Spain  are  not  worthy  to  be 
named  in  the  same  breath  with  door-knockers  in  Venice,  or  with 
the  ironwork  treasured  up  in  the  Nuremberg  Museum.  Two  iron 
pulpits,  sketched  in  Avila  Cathedral,  it  must  be  admitted,  are 
elaborate  in  design  and  skilful  in  workmanship,  yet  Sir  D.  Wyatt 
inclines  to  think  that  "  the  triumphs  of  Spanish  metal-working 
were  chiefly  embodied  in  the  precious  metals."  But  the  treasuries 
have  been  despoiled.  Spain  since  the  days  of  Soult,  the  most  auda- 
cious of  military  burglars,  has  been  pillaged  and  brought  to  the 
auction  mart.  Sir  D.  Wyatt  relates  that,  "  even  since  his  sketches 
were  made,  the  contents  of  the  treasury  of  '  Nuestra  Senora  del 
Pilar'  have  been  brought  to  the  hammer,  and  the  pressure  of 
other  engagements  alone  prevented  him  from  returning  to 
Saragossa  empowered  to  secure  a  share  of  those  artistic  curiosities 
for  our  National  Collection."  There  can  indeed  be  no  doubt  that 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  would  do  well  to  add  to  its  present 
somewhat  scanty  Spanish  stores.  Yet  the  Spanish  jewelry,  one 
of  the  last  purchases,  was  no  great  catch,   Our  public  galleriea 
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may  possibly  gain  by  the  presence  of  a  distinguished  connoisseur 
at  Madrid.  Yet  it  is  scarcely  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Mr. 
Layard  will  care  to  collect,  unasked,  for  the  nation  when  he  has 
so  much  pleasure  in  collecting  for  himself. 

A  large  portion  of  this  volume  is  devoted  to  the  Renaissance, 
not  because  that  period  is  the  best  worth  attention,  but  because 
the  Moorish  and  the  Gothic  styles  have  been  pretty  well  worked 
by  prior  writers  and  artists.  Mr.  Fergusson  deplores  that  no 
explorers  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula  have  been  found  willing  to 
turn  their  attention  to  the  very  unfashionable  styles  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  that  no  travellers  have  yet  visited  the 
country  with  sufficient  knowledge  of  architecture  to  enable 
them  to  discriminate  between  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad. 
Here,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  scattered  through  the  letterpress 
and  the  illustrations  archaeological  data  and  art  detail  which  imply 
wide  experience.  For  example,  in  a  doorway  at  Guadalaxara  the 
sketcher  comes  upon  structural  anomalies  which  had  struck  him 
while  drawing  in  Naples,  in  Palermo,  and  other  parts  of  Sicily  as 
strange.  The  collective,  though  scattered,  phenomena  admit  of 
ready  explanation  in  the  influence  of  the  Moors  along  this 
Southern  latitude.  The  Renaissance  in  Spain  may  be  admitted  to 
be  inferior  in  brilliancy  and  in  beauty  to  the  same  period  in  Italy, 
yet  the  attentive  student  will  find  in  the  Peninsula  not  only  inte- 
resting indications  of  race,  climate,  and  social  condition,  but  also 
materials  by  which,  in  an  eclectic  spirit,  our  present  English 
Renaissance  may  gain  in  beauty,  diversity,  and  utility.  Some 
writers — Mr.  Fergusson  among  the  number — incline  to  condemn 
the  Spaniards  as  an  inartistic  race.  From  so  sweeping  a  judg- 
ment we  must  dissent.  Spain  has  doubtless  fallen  upon  evil 
days.  But  as  often  as  we  have  landed  on  her  shores  it  has 
been  impossible  not  to  recognize  the  genius  of  art  in  her  stately 
cathedrals  and  in  the  scarcely  less  noble  pictures  of  Velasquez, 
Zurbaran,  and  Murillo.  Coming  down  to  the  present  day,  the  tra- 
veller cannot  be  blind  to  the  high  type  and  the  independent  bearing 
of  the  people,  to  their  picturesque  costumes,  their  histrionic  action, 
with  here  and  there  an  indication  that  embers  which  have  slum- 
bered are  kindling  into  fire,  and  that  an  art  long  extinct  is  ready 
to  spring  into  life.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  birth  or 
revival  of  the  arts  in  Spain,  whether  in  the  past  or  in  the'  present, 
must  be  subject  to  the  common  laws  of  development.  In  the  great 
historic,  epoch  the  arts  sprang  into  life  at  a  time  when  the  nation 
was  stimulated  to  an  intellectual,  commercial,  and  political  activity 
almost  beyond  parallel.  A  new  world  had  been  discovered  and 
boundless  wealth  flooded  the  old  Iberian  Peninsula.  And  perhaps 
it  must  after  all  be  conceded  that  architecture  in  Spain  displays 
wealth  and  ostentation  rather  than  taste  or  strict  style  ;  accordingly 
Sir  Digby  Wyatt  confesses  that,  "  if  asked  what  predominant 
sensation  Spanish  architectiu:e  had  produced  on  his  mind,  he  should 
be  inclined  to  say  that  of  entire  indifference  to  expense." 


MADELINE  HEATHCOTE.* 

THERE  are  certain  things  in  which  almost  every  one  feels 
himself  qualified  to  start  as  master,  without  having  first 
worked  as  apprentice.  One  of  them  is  to  cook  potatoes,  another 
to  write  a  novel.  Given  the  power  of  stringing  two  sentences 
together,  and  a  man  (more  notably  a  woman)  thinks  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  give  the  world  the  benefit  of  his  ideas, 
and  reap  for  himself  the  reward  of  merit.  The  critical  iaculty 
being  generally  nowhere  in  the  presence  of  affection  and  family 
pride,  his  friends  shore  up  his  slender  pretensions,  and  encourage 
him  to  persevere  in  a  career  for  which  he  has  no  qualification  save 
the  courage  that  comes  from  ignorance  and  the  blindness  that  is 
born  of  self-conceit.  Rumours  of  rich  prizes  drawn  from  the 
publisher's  lucky  bag,  without  more  trouble  than  is  involved  in 
writing  a  few  pages  of  dribble  daily,  fire  the  ambition  or  excite 
the  cupidity  of  those  who  cannot  distinguish  the  well  wrought 
honest  work  that  costs  pains  and  thought  from  the  fluid  nonsense 
that  flows  as  glibly  as  an  infant's  babble.  Hence  the  world  gets 
inundated  with  such  books  as  Madeline  Ileaihcutc,  the  authors  of 
which  show  not  one  single  quality  necessary  to  make  successful 
novelists.  We  know  of  nothing  more  melancholy  than  the  waste 
of  time  and  energy  involved  in  the  production  of  that  bad  art  and 
inferior  literature  to  which  some  young  people  devote  themselves. 
Martyn  Hay  and  the  whole  tribe  to  which  he  is  affiliated  would  do 
Ikr  better  to  perfect  themselves  in  some  sort  of  mechanical  labour 
■whereby  they  would  be  of  real  use  in  their  generation,  rather  than 
a<ld  to  the  failures  which  already  abound.  Who  wants  to  hoar 
what  they  have  to  say  about  precocious  children  such  as  never 
existed,  impossible  heroines,  and  weak-kneed  heroes  with  no 
more  bono  and  muscle  than  Mrs.  Jarley's  wax-works  A  writer 
of  fiction  ought  to  deal  with  the  probabilities  of  human  life,  and 
to  paint  character  such  as  we  see  it ;  not  fancy  portraits  of  no 
more  reality  than  the  Anthropophagi  or  the  Yahoos. 

Mnrtyn  Hay  has  (><l(l  notions  about  children,  and  confuses  the 
characteristics  of  ditlennit  ages  with  curious  disregard  to  chrono- 
logy. The  heroine  iMadelini!  is  described  in  the  beginning  as  one 
of  those  clf-like,  stunted,  dark-complexioned  creatures  so  sure  to 
turn  out  of  transtMiiident  loveliiKsss  by  the  grace  of  a  lino  pair  of 
eyes  and  a  marvellous  npslioot  in  growth.  She  lives  a  melancholy 
kind  of  life,  for,  "  unlilie  you  and  the  reader  {m:)  this  child  had 
never  known  wliat  it  was  to  roil  about  on  tlio  gre(^n-8\vard  or 
luxuriate  in  new-mown  hay  " ;  tiiough  why  she  could  not  have 

•  Madeline  Ilealhcott.  By  Mnrtyn  Hoy.  Eiliiiburgb :  Ciraiit  &  Son. 
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done  both  to  her  heart's  content  is  not  very  clear,  seeing  that  she 
had  more  liberty  than  was  good  for  her,  and  lived  in  a  country 
house.  She  is  not  a  comfortable  kind  of  child.  She  begins  by 
"  beating  the  nurse  who  had  threatened  her  with  being  carried 
off  by  some  being  of  dark  and  doubtful  origin  if  she  did  not 
immediately  go  to  bed  " ;  and  "  when  other  children  would  be 
romping  in  the  sunlight  full  of  health  and  spirits,  or  lying  locked 
in  the  fast  embrace  of  childhood's  innocent  sleep,  this  dark,  witch- 
looking  thing  would  be  reading  books  fitted  for  persons  twice  her 
age,  or  with  clasped  hands  and  brow  contracted  sit  for  hours  try- 
ing to  read  the  stars."  In  which  case  we  consider  that  the  blame 
rested  with  Mrs.  Heathcote,  "  a  gentle,  patient,  resigned  woman, 
who  had  long  known  sorrow"  in  the  shape  of  a  dissipated  husband 
whom  she  would  marry  against  advice.  She  was  in  delicate  health 
certainly,  but  she  ought  to  have  looked  after  her  only  daughter  a 
little  more  closely  than  she  did,  and  she  might  have  taught  her 
better  habits  than  "  roaming  wild  over  the  dark  moor  or  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake,"  in  which  unprofitable  employment  this  dark, 
witch-looking  thing  of  thirteen  usually  spent  her  mornings. 
When  the  story  opens  she  is  thirteen,  and  at  fourteen  her  mother's 
ill-health  grows  more  serious.  The  doctor  comes  twice  to  the- 
house  in  one  week,  and  Mrs.  Heathcote  keeps  her  room.  A  great 
fear  seizes  the  child,  and  she  interrogates  the  doctor  with,"  Please, 
doctor,  is  mamma — going  to  die  ?  "  When  the  doctor  tries  t» 
evade  her  question,  she  is  down  on  him  with  lightning-like  per- 
spicacity, "  Then  she  is  dying,  after  all !  You  should  have  tolchme 
before  !  "  And  "  the  good  doctor's  eyes  were  dim  as  he  stepped 
into  his  carriage  and  thought  of  the  weight  of  grief  he  had  left  oa 
that  young  breast."  This  is  simple  nonsense.  The  anticipation 
of  death  comes  only  with  experience.  No  young  people,  older 
even  than  Madeline,  foresee  death.  They  understand  none  of  the- 
signs  of  danger,  and,  unless  they  are  told,  believe  in  a  speedy 
recovery  to  the  last.  So  that  all  this  part  of  the  book,  with  "  the 
woman's  face  "  that  the  child  took  into  her  mother's  room, "  a  face 
sharp  with  concentrated  pain,"  &c. ;  the  "  rolling  in  misery  on  the 
floor  "  in  her  little  bed-chamber,  "  twisting  her  hands  in  her 
tangled  hair,  and  defying  in  her  childish  ignorance  and  first  great 
sorrow  the  Hand  which  thus  afflicted  her,"  is  pure  and  unmiti- 
gated rubbish  for  any  picture  of  child  life  that  it  affords. 

When  Mrs.  Heathcote  died  she  bequeathed  Madeline  in  a  certain 
sense  to  Mrs.  Osborne,  a  proud,  cold,  disagreeable  woman,  who  as 
the  "  widow  of  the  late  and  the  mother  of  the  present  largest  pro- 
prietor in  the  neighbourhood  "  gave  herself  airs.  As  the  author  puts 
it,  she  "  wore  her  honours  with  a  certain  haughty  grace,  which 
well  became  her  fine  handsome  figure  " — as  if  these  shadowy 
"honours"  had  been  stars  and  ribands.  Why  plaintive  Mrs. 
Heathcote  should  have  chosen  insolent  Mrs.  Osborne  as  the  pro- 
mother  of  her  child  is  as  dark  as  many  other  things  in  this  story. 
But  she  did ;  and  Mrs.  Osborne  accepted  the  charge  so  far  as  to 
take  Madeline  home  with  her  for  a  short  time  to  Osborne  Park, 
where  she  and  her  daughter  Georgina  treat  her  with  remarkable 
rudeness  and  inhospi tali ty — ladylike  feeling,  apparently,  not  count- 
ing among  the  honours  which  Mrs.  Osborne  wears  with  haughty 
grace  to  the  advantage  of  her  fine  figure.  By  way  of  compensation 
her  son  Maurice,  a  deformed  young  man,  with  "  an  angel  face  " 
and  a  bad  temper,  takes  the  girl  on  his  knee  and  keeps  her  there 
for  an  hour,  "  now  and  again  kissing  and  caressing  her "  ;  while 
she  sits  "  mute,  gazing  sadly  in  the  fire,  at  intervals  turning  tO' 
look  piteously  into  his  face,  while  her  bosom  heaved  with  long- 
drawn  sighs."  The  position  may  have  been  possible ;  but  for  our 
own  part  we  think  that  a  girl  of  fourteen,  who  was  mature  enough 
to  foresee  her  mother's  death,  and  to  accept  at  her  hands  the 
charge  of  her  reprobate  father  with  the  full  understanding  of 
what  that  charge  implied,  would  have  been  too  womanly  to  have 
sat  on  this  young  man's  knee,  and  would  have  been  more  ashamed 
than  soothed  hy  his  kisses. 

Mr.  Heathcote  is  a  bad  fellow,  whom  his  wife  married  hoping 
to  reform  him,  though  primarily  "  fascinated,  like  many  another,  by 
the  handsome  face  and  gay  manners  so  often  the  accompaniment 
of  a  bad  heart  aud  an  empty  purse."  She  had  despised  the  warn- 
ings of  her  friends,  aud  had  baked  bitter  bread  from  her 
hasty  brewing.  But  she  could  scarcely  have  expected  better 
things,  according  to  the  sumnniry  of  motives,  feelings,  and  actions 
given  by  her  daughter's  biographer  : — 

Trustiiif;  to  lior  beauty  and  her  fascinations,  she  ruslicd  headlong  into  a 
daiij^er  >vhich  (hrcateneil  her  after  life  with  misery,  and  trausl'oruied  a 
happy,  lit;ht-heartcd  into  ii  sorrow-stricken  woman.  Some  have  suc- 
ceeded in  changinf^  weak,  vacillatinj;  men  into  stcadj'  and  respected  heads 
of  families,  but  the  majority  have,  been  dragj^cd  down  in  the  ruin  of  thoso 
to  whom  they  liad  thoughtlessly  united  themselves,  or  have  striven  to  hide 
broken  liearls  aud  disordered  liouseholds  under  the  mask  of  smiling  content. 
Conscious  of  a  scarcely  acknowledged  conviction  that  her  lover  was  not 
exactly  lilted  to  be  her  future  guide  in  life,  Mrs.  Heathcote  gave  herself  and 
her  whole  heart  lo  lier  husbancl.  The  doting  afl'cction  of  a  young  and  lovely 
girl  ought  to  have  been  of  sullicient  value  to  atone  for  tho  loss  of  bachelor 
pleasures  and  comjianions  ;  but  Mr.  Heathcote  was  of  the  "  earth,  earthy." 
The  toy  he  coveted  was  no  sooner  his  own  than  he'  began  to  tire  of  it ;  and 
Mrs.  Heathcote,  not  many  months  after  her  marriage,  awoke  to  the  con- 
viction that  tho  idol  she  had  been  read}'  to  fall  down  and  worship  wa.s  only  a 
piece  of  clay,  and  verj'  coarse  clay,  after  all.  Had  she  possessed  any  of  her 
(laughter's  (piiek  tact  and  keenness  of  observation,  she  would  have  called 
into  phi}'  all  her  natural  gift-s  and  accomplishnicnts  to  supply  the  vacancy 
w  liieb,  now  Ibal  the  novelly  of  her  beauty  had  worn  oil',  she  detected  in  her 
husband's  light  alleetions.  Unfortunately  .she  had  neither.  The  lirst 
approach  of  neglect  or  an  nnkiiul  word  called  forth  her  ready  tears; 
aud  ti'ars,  cspeeiidly  if  they  ore  deserved,  are  things  a  man  least  'likes  Lis 
wife  to  have  recourse  to. 

This,  as  tho  picture  of  a  foolish  woman,  is  exact  enough;  as  that 
of  a  sull'ering  saint,  as  Mrs.  Ileathcoto  is  depicted,  it  is  us  silly 
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aTid  as  unreal  as  all  the  rest.  How  little  understanding  of  cha- 
racter and  of  the  springs  of  action  the  author  possesses  is  shown 
in  one  sentence  of  our  extract.  It  is  just  the  "  weak,  vacillating 
men  "  who  are  never  changed  into  "  steady  and  respected  heads  of 
families."  The  reformed  rake  is  he  only  who  has  something  in 
him  besides  weakness,  and  who  has  sinned  by  misdirection,  not 
lack  of  will,  by  excess  of  energy,  not  want  of  power.  Such  as 
her  father  is,  however,  Madeline  of  fourteen  is  enjoined  by  her 
mother  to  "  take  care  of  him."  She  begins  her  mission  by 
refusing  to  go  to  a  school  in  England  where  he  wishes  to  place 
her,  and  of  which  she  has  surely  urgent  need,  and  insisting  on 
going  abroad  with  him.  There  they  remain  for  five  years,  travelling 
about  from  one  city  to  another ;  and,  so  far  as  we  can  make  out 
from  an  exceedingly  indistinct  method  of  narration,  her  part  is 
that  of  acting  as  a  lure  to  young  men  whom  her  father  pigeons  at 
cards.  She  has  become  wonderfully  beautiful,  tall,  haughty,  reserved, 
quick  to  feel,  and  of  an  acidity  of  repartee  that  discomfits  all  those 
who  venture  to  cross  swords  with  her.  We  confess  that  we 
cannot  see  where  her  strength  lies  in  this  direction,  or  why  people 
should  feel  so  keenly  what  she  is  assumed  to  say  so  sharply, 
but  whiit  reads  to  us  as  simply  commonplace  snappishness,  by  no 
means  rare  in  badly  brought  up  girls.  When  she  comes  back  to 
Compton  Wold  she  brings  with  her  a  reputation  almost  as 
queer  as  her  father's.  Bad  rumours  are  afloat  which  make  the 
people  shy  of  her ;  and  even  Maurice,  the  deformed  lover  of 
her  first  youth,  does  not  quite  like  the  look  of  things.  Madeline 
is  made  to  scatter  her  enemies  bravely.  What  else  is  the  use  of 
being  pretty,  proud,  and  free  of  tongue  ?  But  with  all  her  cha- 
racter she  is  a  trifle  inconsistent  too.  For  instance,  we  hear  that 
•she  is  in  the  habit  of  "  coldly  and  indifferently  complying  with  her 
father's  irritable  commands,"  and  then  that  she  is  "  ever  ener- 
getic and  buoyant."  Sometimes  she  snubs  Maurice,  and  sometimes 
she  all  but  tells  him  she  is  in  love  with  him  unasked.  She  flirts 
with  Fred  Bramley  ignobly  enough,  and  then  refuses  him  from 
lofty  motives  when  he  wants  to  marry  her;  and  she  considers 
that  his  guardian  has  issulted  her,  and  that  she  has  a  right 
to  feel  ''  the  blows  coming  thick  and  fast,"  because  he  objects 
to  his  nephew's  engaging  himself  at  twenty-one,  and  reminds 
her  that  he  cannot  marry  without  his  consent  until  he  is 
twenty-five.  Decidedly  Madeline  Heathcote  ought  to  have  had 
as  her  crest  a  porcupine  with  all  its  quills  standing.  But  the 
whole  life  at  Compton  Wold  is  odd.  Mrs.  Osborne  objects  to 
Madeline's  driving  about  the  country  alone,  though  what  else  she 
is  to  do  in  her  companionless  condition  it  would  be  hard  to  say ; 
and  when  Captain  Bolton  wants  to  induce  her  to  marry 
him,  his  favourite  process  of  persuasion  is  by  sneers  and  insults. 
Her  marriage  is,  however,  the  funniest  thing  of  all.  She  is 
in  love  with  Maurice,  who  has  behaved  with  cowardice  and 
want  of  heart,  but  she  marries  Captain  Bolton,  a  handsome,  un- 
pi-incipled,  and  rich  man,  because  he  holds  a  mortgage  on  the 
Wold,  and  she  can  release  her  father  by  her  sacrifice.  On  the  day 
of  her  marriage  she  gives  Mr.  Heathcote  the  bond,  and  disappears, 
to  turn  up  again  presently  as  the  grey-haired,  bespectacled,  well 
muffled-up  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Wilson,  who  had  been  hired  just 
before  the  marriage.  That  is  to  say,  we  are  treated  to  a  weak  and 
ridiculous  copy  of  what  was  improbable  enough  in  East  Lynne. 
Suspected  of  murder,  she  is  taken  to  prison,  where  her  hair  is  cut. 
Dr.  Hessel's  case  was  bad  enough,  but  we  never  heard  of  a  person 
whose  hair  was  cut  previously  to  conviction.  The  incident,  how- 
ever, harmonizes  better  with  the  amazing  silliness  which  is  the 
pervading  tone  of  the  book  than  anything  more  real  would  have 
done.  In  the  end  Madeline  of  course  dies.  Creatures  with  big 
violet  eyes  and  misunderstood  nobility  of  nature,  looking  like  sin 
and  living  like  virtue,  always  do  die  in  silly  novels.  The  only 
pity  is  that  they  should  ever  have  lived  to  spoil  so  much  good 
paper  and  wa.ste  so  much  valuable  time  as  went  in  the  creation  of 
their  brief  existence. 


FREXCH  LITEHATURE. 

POPE  GREGORY  THE  GREAT  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  figures  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages.  It  was 
his  lot  to  fill  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter  at  a  time  when  the  power  of 
the  Church  was  at  its  zenith,  and  no  other  Pope  so  thoroughly 
realized  that  combined  ideal  of  political  vigour  and  moral  worth 
which  ought  to  have  been  the  characteristic  of  all  the  rulers  who 
from  the  palace  at  the  Vatican  commanded  urhi  et  orhi.  Such,  in 
a  few  words,  is  the  argument  of  M.  Pingaud's  volume,  and  it  is 
developed  with  much  clearness  and  real  learning.*  It  would  have 
been  difficult  to  select  a  topic  more  interesting  from  every  point  of 
view.  The  time  when  Gregory  lived  was  pre-eminently  a  critical 
one.  Italy  had  passed  under  the  sway  of  the  Lombards,  the  Eastern 
Church  seemed  eaten  up  by  schism,  Mahomet  was  at  hand,  wars, 
epidemics,  catastrophes  of  every  kind  succeeded  each  other  with 
uninterrupted  fury.  In  the  midst  of  such  elements  of  dissolution, 
Rome  was  more  than  ever  the  centre  both  of  ecclesiastical  and 
moral  power ;  the  Pope  stood  as  an  umpire  wherever  conquerors 
and  conquered,  oppressors  and  oppressed,  raised  their  voices ;  and 
it  so  happened  that  at  the  very  time  when  the  Holy  See  required 
specially  to  be  represented  by  a  priest  of  exceptional  merit,  the 
tiara  was  placed  upon  the  head  of  Gregory  the  Great.  Whilst 
enumerating  the  voluminous  works  of  his  hero,  M.  Pingaud  shows 
how  important  they  are,  historically  speaking,  and  he  proves  that, 
if  the  Pope  occasionally  erred  on  the  side  of  credulity  and  imagi- 
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nation,  ho  can  always  be  safely  consulted  as  an  authority  on. 
contemporarj'  events. 

M.  Joly's  excellent  work  on  instinct  *  has  reached  a  second 
edition.  Wo  noticed  it  when  it  was  first  publisliod,  and 
the  Academy  honoured  it  witli  a  reward.  M.  Joly  has  taken 
the  opportunity  of  introducing  a  few  alterations  into  the  orij^inal 
text,  and  of  answering  certain  objections  raised  by  his  critics. 
A  short  time  ago,  our  author  remarks,  it  was  the  fashion  to 
look  upon  instinct  as  a  simple,  elementary  quality,  a  mys- 
terious cause,  an  occult  power;  the  present  work  takes  exactly 
the  opposite  view,  and  yet  is  equally  strong  against  the  theory 
of  those  who  would  look  upon  instinct  as  a  kind  of  hereditary 
habit.  M.  Joly  aptly  observes  that  the  diversity  of  opinions 
held  on  this  matter  by  Condillac  and  Lamarck  shows  how  ob- 
scure and  incomplete  is  the  definition  given  by  our  modem 
Positivists.  Both  these  philosophers  considered  instincts  as  identical 
with  habits ;  but  whilst  Condillac  represented  our  instincts  and 
our  habits  as  derived  from  reflection  by  a  series  of  efforts  less  and 
less  painful'  less  and  less  conscious,  Lamarck,  on  the  other  hand, 
looked  upon  reflection  as  the  last  result  of  the  transforma- 
tions which  animal  organisms  have  undergone  in  consequence 
of  habits  which  were  originally  devoid  of  every  kind  of  reason- 
ing, of  intelligence,  and  even  of  the  obscurest  sentiment. 
M.  Joly's  position  may  be  reduced,  briefly,  to  the  two  fol- 
lowing statements: — i.  The  instincts,  and  consequently  the 
habits,  of  animals  proceed  from  impulses  which  they  feel,  but  on 
which  they  do  not  reflect.  They  have  neither  the  initiative  nor 
the  direction  of  these  impulses,  and  they  are  not  free  to  resist 
them.  2.  Whatever  may  be  the  earthly  origin,  the  destinies,  and 
the  greater  or  less  durability  of  all  living  species,  these  species 
are  so  perfectly  organized  with  reference  to  an  end  that  the  idea 
of  the  whole  and  of  the  part  which  it  has  to  play  in  the  economy 
of  nature  must  have  presided  over  the  formation  of  the  smallest 
element  of  that  whole. 

Among  the  many  features  of  the  ancien  regime  which  we 
hope  have  disappeared  for  ever,  must  be  classed  those  non- 
descript personages,  half  priests  and  half  epicureans,  who  are  so 
well  known  under  the  name  of  abhes  de  cour.  The  Galilean 
Church  can  certainly  boast  of  many  distinguished  members  equally 
eminent  by  their  learning  and  their  virtues,  and  even  in  those 
melancholy  times  when  the  Abbe  Dubois  was  Archbishop  of 
Cambray,  there  was  no  lack  of  ecclesiastics  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel  who  set  the  example  of  everything  that  was 
praiseworthy.  But  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  eighteenth 
century  was  the  age  of  the  ahhes  de  cour — young  men  pushed 
into  the  Church  frequently  against  their  own  wishes  and 
without  the  smallest  regard  to  their  characters  and  habits, 
spending  an  unprofitable  life  in  the  boudoirs  of  fashionable  ladies, 
and  at  the  supper-tables  of  princes  or  fermiers-generaux.  These 
cumberers  of  the  ground  seem  hardly  cleserving  of  record,  but  as 
they  form  part  of  an  epoch  in  French  history,  they  should  not  be 
forgotten  any  more  than  the  pictures  of  Boucher  and  the  poetry  of 
Gentil-Bernard.  M.  Honore  Bonhomme  has  done  good  service, 
therefore,  in  describing  a  representative  man  belonging  to  that 
class t,  and  he  selects  for  the  purpose  the  Abbe  de  Saint-Farre, 
one  of  the  natural  children  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  father  of 
Louis-Philippe  jSycdite.  The  materials  of  his  volume  are  derived 
from  an  unpublished  correspondence  carried  on  between  the  Abb6 
and  the  Princess  of  Conde,  legitimate  daughter  of  the  same  Duke 
of  Orleans.  Introducing  as  it  does  to  our  notice  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  persons  of  the  last  centuiy,  his  book  cannot  fail 
to  amuse  the  reader  ;  it  contains  a  considerable  number  of  letters 
written  by  Saint-Farre  himself,  Madame  de  Montesson,  the 
Duchess  of  Bourbon,  and  several  members  of  the  Orleans  family. 
M.  Bonhomme's  hero  contrived  to  weather  the  revolutionary  storm ; 
he  even  outlived  the  First  Empire;  and  he  died  in  1822,  at  a  time 
when  the  abbes  de  cour  could  be  seen  exclusively  in  vaudevilles  or 
comedies. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  frequently  the  interval  of  a  few 
years  thoroughly  alters  our  impressions,  and  places  both  books 
and  authors  in  a  totally  new  point  of  view.  M.  Sainte-Beuve's 
works  are  full  of  examples  of  this.  We  may  mention  as  a  further 
case  in  point  the  works  of  M.  Emile  Deschamps,  a  new  edition  of 
which  has  been  published  by  M.  Lemerre.|  We  wished  to  see 
whether  the  effect  produced  upon  us  thirty  years  ago  by  this  gen- 
tleman's poetry  was  still  the  same,  and  whether  our  admiration  had 
lost  or  not  any  of  its  ardour.  The  result,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  did 
not  prove  satisfactory ;  nor  can  we  now  imagine  what  led  people  to 
feel  such  a  liking  for  compositions  which^  never  rise  above  the 
merit  of  vers  de  societe.  The  fact  is,  M.  Emile  Deschamps  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Romantic  movement,  and  it  was  quite 
suflicient,  in  the  eyes  of  the  generation  of  Frenchmen  who  arrived 
at  manhood  about  1836  or  1840,  if  an  author  departed  from  the 
beaten  track  to  obtain  popularity.  Write  the  most  absurd  trash 
imaginable,  and  introduce  it  by  a  preface  in  which  Boileau  and 
Racine  were  called  polissons  cretins,  and  you  were  certain  of 
success.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  M.  Emile  Deschamps  ever 
went  so  far  as  this  ;  but  certainly  his  poetry  would  scarcely  pass 
muster  just  now,  and  no  one  can  be  expected  to  find  much  beauty 
in  it,  unless  he  be  one  of  those  enthusiasts  who  still  cherish  fondly 
the  recollections  of  their  youth. 

•  L' instinct;  ses  rapports  avec  la  vie  et  F intelligence.  Par  Henri  Joly. 
Paris  :  E.  Thoriii. 

t  Le  dernier  abbe  de  cour ;  etude  d'histoire  et  de  mceurs  au  XVIII' siecle. 
Par  Honord  Bonhomme.    Paris  :  Didier. 
J  Poetics  d'JEmile  Deschamps,  Paris :  Lemerre. 
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M.  Guizot's  most  recently  published  volume  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  new  work  *,  for  we  fancy  we  remember  seeing 
his  sketch  of  Calvin  as  forming  part  of  a  serial  issued  fifty 
years  ago  under  the  title  of  Galerie  du  protestantisme  franqais. 
The  veteran  writer  has,  however,  now  placed  two  distinguished 
representatives  of  the  Gallican  Church  in  juxtaposition  with 
two  of  the  leading  Pluguenots,  and  St.  Louis  and  Sc.  Vincent  j 
de  Paul  appear  worthily  by  the  side  of  Duplessis-Mcrnay  and 
the  illustrious  founder  of  French  Protestantism.  In  his  preface  { 
M.  Guizot  endeavours  to  show  that  neither  of  the  two  great  re- 
ligious communities  into  which  Western  Christianity  is  divided  i 
can  ever  hope  to  obtain  absolute  supremacy ;  they  must  consent 
to  exist  simultaneously  ;  and  the  sympathies  which  each  of 
us  may  feel  for  the  one  should  not  blind  him  to  the  services 
which  the  other  has  rendered,  or  to  the  merits  of  its  most  illustrious 
members.  Besides,  if  we  look  closely  at  the  signs  of  the  times, 
we  cannot  fail,,  he  says,  to  notice  facts  which  ought  to  unite  in 
the  firmest  alliance  both  Catholics  and  Protestants,  so  far  as  they 
believe  in  the  essentials  of  the  Christian  faith ;  at  an  epoch  when 
the  divine  origin  of  our  religion  and  its  supernatural  history  are 
attacked,  it  is  worse  than  futile  to  dispute  about  secondaiy  ques- 
tions, instead  of  combining  against  the  incessant  efforts  of  the 
common  enemy.  In  order  to  promote  this  end  M.  Guizot 
has  selected  four  typical  figures  which  in  his  view  embody  all  the 
loftiest  qualities  of  real  Christians.  The  king,  the  reformer,  the 
political  warrior,  and  the  priest  belong,  by  their  faith  and  their 
life,  to  the  same  Church,  and  they  stand  on  the  same  ground. 
Such,  in  brief,  is  the  thought  which  has  suggested  this  interesting 
work,  the  first  volume  only  of  which  has  yet  appeared.  It  contains 
the  biographies  of  St.  Louis  and  Calvin  ;  Duplessis-Mornay  and 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  will  occupy  the  second. 

Two  works  on  the  United  States  have  reached  us  lately ;  the 
one  is  a  collection  of  tales,  and  the  other  a  history  describing  the 
earliest  efforts  to  civilize  the  New  World,  and  tracing  the  de- 
velopment of  the  colonies  and  their  vicissitudes  to  the  present 
time.  M.  AssoUant  professes  to  relate  what  he  has  seen  him- 
self f,  and  his  three  stories,  he  informs  us,  .are  sketches  of  real 
life.  They  are  not,  it  is  true,  very  flattering  to  the  Americans ; 
but  of  course  truth  is  above  everything,  and  if  our  author  had  to 
speak  about  France,  he  would  no  doubt  be  quite  as  unsparing  in 
his  reproaches.  We  confess,  however,  that  we  do  not  feel  disposed 
to  give  much  confidence  to  a  writer  who  talks  of  De  Tocqueville 
as  of  a  Montesquieu  minus  Montesquieu's  genius,  style,  and  philo- 
sophical views.  This  is  a  smart  way  of  saying  that  La  dernocratie 
en  Arnerigue  is  a  work  destitute  of  merit;  and  we  decline  to  accept 
M.  AssoUant's  estimate  of  a  writer  whose  masterly  analysis  of 
democracy  M.  de  Fontpertuis  X  characterizes  as  "  un  livre  ou  la 
beauts  de  la  forme  releve  encore  I'ampleurdu  fond."  If  a  nation 
wishes  to  accustom  itself  to  freedom,  and  to  adopt  liberal  institu- 
tions, it  S'hould  study  impartially  and  cai'efully  the  history  of 
communities  where  these  institutions  already  exist,  and  should 
endeavour  to  understand  the  causes  from  which  these  results  have 
been  derived.  It  is  evident  moreover  that  our  models  should  not 
be  the  republics  of  the  ancient  world,  whose  religious  and  political 
conditions  were  entirely  different  from  those  of  Christianized 
society.  America  and  England  are  the  patterns  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  M.  de  Fontpertuis,  France  must  keep  in  view,  and  it  is 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  this  inquiry  that  he  has  composed 
the  present  bulky  octavo.  He  has  divided  it  into  four  parts,  con- 
taining the  history  of  North  America  from  the  date  of  the  earliest 
European  settlements,  and  a  general  estimate  of  the  laws,  industry, 
religion,  administration,  and  intellectual  progress  of  the  United 
States. 

M.  Villiaum6's  treatise  on  modern  politics  is  a  curious  book.§ 
One  of  the  principal  chapters  treats  of  the  right  of  insurrection. 
The  sovereignty  of  the  people  being  once  admitted  as  the  funda- 
mental axiom  of  modern  society,  the  right  of  making  barricades 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  M.  Villiaumd  very  naturally 
remonstrates  against  the  illogical  views  of  some  Republicans 
who,  whilst  clamouring  for  the  axiom,  refuse  to  admit  the 
corollary.  Jurists  and  legislators  will,  however,  study  with 
some  surprise  a  volume  in  which  insurrection  is  represented  as  a 
necessary  condition  of  society  and  a  guarantee  of  order.  The 
distinction  which  M.  Villiaum6  endeavours  to  draw  between 
iTimrrection,  immte,  rdvolte,  and  rdbellion  is  certainly  amusing, 
but  we  confess  that  we  cannot  see  its  merits.  It  strikes  us  that 
the  right  of  upsetting  an  established  Government  belongs  quite  as 
much  to  the  ultra- Radicals  of  M.  F61ix  Pyat's  school  as  to  the 
Conscrvativo- Republicans  who  cluster  around  M.  Gr6vy;  the 
viandat  or  delegation  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  except  that  it 
proceeds  from  two  different  classes  of  malcontents.  M.  Villiaumo's 
treatise,  ntuffed  with  quotations  to  which  oven  Thomas  Aquinas 
ha«  contributed,  is  also  remarkable  for  the  strictures  it  contains 
on  men  and  events  belonging  to  the  history  of  the  last  half- 
century.   We  notice  (specially  a  very  severe  estimate  of  B^ranger. 

M.  Leroy-Heaulieu's  work  on  female  labour  luis  boon  crowned 
by  the  Acod^mio  des  Sciences  morales  et  politiques,  and  it  is 


*  Let  vin  r/r  qtintrr  r/ranilirlin^licniifranfais.  ParM.Guizot.  St.Lonis — 
Calvin.    Paris  niid  l»nilon  :  llnclintto  &  Co. 

+  iScrrim  lie.  la  vie  iIik  £l)ilf-(Jnis.  I'ar  Alfred  Asiollnnt.  Paris: 
CltHrfi«[iti«r. 

*  /,<■»  fiUnln-Unit  I'AmMque  leptentrlonalf.  Pnr  A.  F.  de  Fontpertuis. 
Parin :  (iuilluuinin. 

§  LapolilitpiK  innflerne,  traiti  complet  de  politique.  Par  M.  Villiaum<$. 
Parii:  Germor  Bailliire. 


certainly  deserving  of  attention.*  After  a  brief  introduction  in 
which  he  describes  the  condition  of  women  in  antiquity  and 
during  the  middle  ages,  he  turns  to  our  own  times.  He  wisely 
declines  to  advocate  Utopian  schemes,  and  takes  for  his  starting 
point  tlie  principle  that  no  reform  can  be  successful  which  begins 
by  sweeping  entirely  away  all  the  traditions  of  the  past.  No 
durable  superstructure  has  been  raised  where  the  ground  has 
been  quite  cleared,  and  the  very  word  "  reform  "  means  simply 
the  correcting  and  modifying  of  what  we  find  around  us,  not 
its  destruction.  On  the  day  when  the  slave  disappeared,  the  work- 
woman (auviiere)  took  her  place  in  the  community ;  and  it  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  in  no  country,  at  no  time,  have  home  occu- 
pations absorbed  the  existence  of  women  of  the  lower  classes  of 
society.  Only  in  the  realms  of  fancy  can  we  discover  a  world 
where  man  is  exclusively  the  bread-winner,  whilst  the  woman 
remains  fit  the  fireside  taking  care  of  the  household  and  bringing 
up  the  children.  Whenever  a  remunerative  branch  of  industry 
has  been  open  for  women,  they  have  invariably  seized  the 
opportunity  thus  offered.  Such  being  the  case,  the  only  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  regulate  female  labour,  to  make  it  as  easy  as  possible, 
and  to  arrange  it  so  that  it  shall  not  interfere  with  the  moral  and 
intellectual  development  of  the  woman,  or  with  her  natural  duties  as 
a  mother.  This  is  what  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  has  aimed  at  in  his 
excellent  volume. 

We  are  glad  to  recommend  also  M.  Audiganne's  Mimou-es  d'un 
ouvrier  de  Parts.-f  Whether  they  are  or  not  the  authentic  im- 
pressions of  the  contre-vunfre  Pierre  Bruno,  they  deserve  to  be 
extensively  read  both  by  masters  and  by  worknien.  The  great 
mistake  committed  by  the  French  working-men  is  that  they  have 
allowed  the  politics  of  the  day  to  distract  their  attention  from 
their  real  duties,  and  hence  a  feeling  of  bitterness  and  irritation 
has  always  been  kept  up  between  the  employers  and  the 
employed.  Reconciliation  and  union  are  Pierre  Bruno's  motto ; 
if  the  various  members  of  the  great  family  of  travaillettrs  (we 
include  capitalists  as  well  as  workmen)  knew  one  another  a 
little  better,  the  social  problem  of  the  nineteenth  century  would 
be  stripped  of  half  its  terrors.  M.  Audiganne  advocates,  we 
need  scarcely  say,  the  development  of  a  sound  system  of  education ; 
if,  for  instance,  workmen  followed  a  course  of  lectures  on 
political  economy,  delivered  by  able  professors,  they  would,  he 
hopes,  be  led  to  take  a  more  reasonable  view  of  strikes  and  their 
consequences  than  they  do  at  present 

The  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask  still  continues  to  puzzle  the  minds 
of  historians  and  archteologists;  it  is  exactly  like  the  problem  of 
the  Letters  of  Junius,  or  the  delicate  question  whether  Cardinal 
de  Mazarin  was  secretly  married  to  Anne  of  Austria.  After  the 
big  octavo  of  M.  Marius  Topin,  which  we  noticed  some  time  ago, 
comes  one  by  M.  lung,  illustrated  vsdth  plans,  woodcuts,  and 
documents  of  the  most  interesting  character.^  The  work  before 
us  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  author  begins  by  showing  the 
existence  of  a  mysterious  prisoner  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,. 
and  by  refuting  (as  he  conceives)  all  the  hypotheses  hitherto  put 
forth  on  the  subject,  including  M.  Topin's  attempt  to  identify  the 
prisoner  with  an  agent  of  the  Uuke  of  Mantua.  The  second  part  of 
the  volume  gives  a  description  of  the  State  Prison  at  Pignerol,  a 
detailed  enumeration  of  the  officials  who  had  the  control  over  it, 
and  a  list  of  the  prisoners  confined  in  it.  This  division  of  the 
work  is  especially  interesting  as  throwing  light  on  the  manage- 
ment of  the  gloomy  fortress  where,  during  the  despotic  sway  of 
the  last  Bourlion  kings,  political  oft'enders  were  kept  in  durance. 
We  come  at  last  to  the  third  and  most  important  portion  of  the 
work.  M.  lung  enters  upon  a  long  account  of  the  notorious  cases 
of  poisoning  which  took  place  in  France  between  1 670  and  1 68 1  ; 
he  endeavours  to  show  that  they  were  systematically  organized  By 
a  society  having  active  members  throughout  Europe,  and  he  in- 
sinuates that  the  supposed  relations  between  these  criminals  and 
the  Protestants  led  to  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  It 
is,  he  contends,  amongst  the  empoisonnetirs  that  we  must  look  for 
the  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask,  and,  according  to  our  author,  the 
mysterious  prisoner  was  a  younger  son  of  a  noble  Lorraine  family, 
a  distant  relative  and  accomplice  of  the  infamous  Chevalier  de 
Lorraine  who  caused  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  to  be  poisoned. 

Charlotte  Catherine  de  la  Tr6moille,  Princess  of  Condd,  has 
supplied  M.  de  BarthtSlemy  with  the  materials  of  a  very  readable 
little  work.§  It  is  well  known  that  she  was  long  considered  as 
having  poisoned  her  husband,  or,  at  any  rate,  suggested  the  crime 
to  Brillaud,  the  Comptroller  of  the  I'rince's  household.  M.  de 
Barthdlomy  takes  the  opposite  view,  and  contends  that  the  accusa- 
tion against  the  Princess  had  no  ground  whatever.  The  documents 
connected  with  the  trial  have  unfortunately  been  lost,  and  there- 
fore it  is  impossible  to  speak  confidently  on  the  matter ;  but  the 
letters  collected  by  M.  do  Barth^lemy  carry  with  them  an  impres- 
sion of  sincerity  well  calculated  to  tell  in  favour  of  the  unfortunate 
woman  whoso  enemies  were  only  too  glad  to  calumniate  and 
persecute  her. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots  has  managed  to  gather  around  her  memory 
a  goodly  array  of  prcux  chevaliers  on  the  other  ^de  of  the  Channel. 

*  Le  travail  ties  femmes  au  XIX'  liecle.  Par  Paul  Leroy-Bowiliini. 
Paris :  Cliarpcntier. 

t  Mcmoires  d'un  ouvrier  de  Parit.  Par  A.  Aiidij^anne.  Paris :  Cli*  - 
pcnticr. 

J  A«  vnriU  sur  le  matque  de  fer  {Us  empoisonneurs).    Par  Th.  lunjf. 
Paris:  Plon. 

§  Im  princeste  de  Condi,  Charlotte  Calhirint  dt  la  Tremoille.   Far  l!!d.  d« 
Barthtfleiny.    Paris :  Didicr. 
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M.  Wiesener  is  the  most  remarkable  amongst  them,  and  we  have 
now  to  add  to  the  list  the  name  of  Baron  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove  *, 
the  learned  editor  of  Froissart.  The  pamphlet  which  he  has  re- 
cently published,  and  which  was  in  the  first  instance  contributed 
to  the  Bulletin  de  FAcadetnie  royale  de  Beh/ique,  is  the  result  of  in- 
vestigations made  at  Hatfield  House,  which  throw  fresh  light 
upon  the  history  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  victim.  Some  of  the 
letters  transcribed  by  M.  de  Lettenhove  refer  to  James  VI. ;  they 
ai-e  extremely  characteristic,  and  display  in  all  its  cowardly 
meanness  the  soul  of  that  despicable  monarch.  The  most  important 
part  of  the  work,  however,  refers  to  the  famous  Casket  Corre- 
spondence, upon  which  rests  principally  the  accusation  directed 
against  Mary  of  having  been  the  instigator  of  Darnley's  death. 
M.  de  Lettenhove  gives  a  photographic  facsimile  of  one  of 
the  three  letters  which  the  Queen  was  supposed  to  have 
written  from  Stirling  to  BothweU,  with  the  design  of  arranging 
the  meeting  after  which  she  married  him.  A  comparison  of 
this  document  with  another  letter,  well  authenticated  as  the 
genuine  production  of  Mary,  is  pronounced  by  him  to  be  a 
sufficient  proof  that  the  correspondence  produced  by  the  Regent 
Murray  in  the  course  of  the  trial  was  a  gross  forgery. 

The  "  History  of  Ceramics  "  t  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  M. 
Albert  Jacquemart  is  a  magnificent  work,  and  also  an  exhaustless 
mine  of  information  for  artists  and  pottery  manufacturers.  After 
a  few  preliminary  remarks  on  the  materials  employed  in  the  pre- 
paration of  earthenware,  our  author  takes  us  on  a  tour  through 
the  ancient  world,  beginning  with  Egypt  and  China.  Among 
people  where  religion  is  identified  with  every  circumstance  in 
domestic  and  political  life  even  the  commonest  utensils  have 
a  kind  of  historical  importance,  and  M.  Jacquemart  takes 
the  opportunity  of  explaining  some  of  the  leading  points  in  the 
mythology  both  of  the  Chinese  and  the  Egyptians.  Japan,  India, 
arid  Persia  come  afterwards,  followed  in  their  turn  by  the 
Arabs,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans.  The  middle  ages  and  the 
Renaissance  period  occupy  a  conspicuous  place,  and  the  pro- 
ductions, whether  artistic  or  plain,  of  modern  times,  are  copiously 
illustrated.  The  excellent  index  which  terminates  the  volume 
gives,  bv  its  bulk,  some  idea  of  the  immense  number  of  facts 
brought  together  by  M.  Jacquemart.  He  has  had  free  access  to 
the  best  art  collections,  and  he  reproduces,  either  in  woodcuts  or 
etchings,  upwards  of  two  hundred  choice  specimens.  His  pictorial 
embelhsiiments  comprise  also  a  thousand  marks  and  monograms 
of  manufacturers. 

M.  Charles  Yriarte  has  made  up  a  volume  %  of  eight  or  ten 
small  pieces  which  might  have  been  safely  left  to  die  forgotten 
in  the  feuUletons  where  they  first  appeared.  Le  prochs  de 
Paris  is  one  of  the  sketches ;  it  was  written  to  prove  that  the 
Parisians  are  the  most  domestic,  the  most  simple,  the  most  inno- 
cent people  in  existence  ;  the  vices  so  unj  ustly  ascribed  to  them 
have  been  imported  from  England  or  Germany,  and  if  their 
neighbours  would  only  leave  them  alone,  what  an  example  they 
might  set  to  the  world ! 

Like  M.  Assollant,  the  author  of  the  Hecits  d'outre-mer  §  paints 
American  society.  His  tales  are  somewhat  sensational,  but 
pleasantly  written,  and  very  interesting. 

*  Marie  Stuart,  cTapres  lei  documents  conserves  au  chateau  dCHatfield. 
Par  M.  le  baron  Kervj  n  de  Lettenhove.   Briixelles  :  Hayez. 

f  Butoire  de  la  ceramique.  Par  Albert  Jacquemart.  Paris  and  London  : 
Ha<hette  &  Co. 

I  Le  Puritain ;  scenes  de  la  vie  Parisienne.  Par  Charles  Yriarte.  Paris  : 
Cha  -pentier. 

§  BiciU  cTouire-^r.   Par  ^doaard  Auget.    Paris :  Didier. 
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NOTICE. 

ff'e  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  communi- 
cations; and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

The  Satuedat  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad^ 
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all  the  various  illustrations  of  Art,  Science,  and  Nature,  and  the  Gardens  and  Park  always  open. 
Admission.  Monday  to  Friday,  Is. ;  Saturdays,  'Js.  6d.  ;  Guinea  Season  Ticket,  Free. 

ALEXANDRA  PALACE,  MUSWELL  HILL,  N. 
ALEXANDRA  PALACE  of  ART  and  INDUSTRY. 


^HE  ALEXANDRA  PALACE  -will  OPEN  in  MAY. 


ALEXANDRA  PALACE. 


FINE  ART  DEPAKTMENT. 
EXHIBITORS'  DEPAKTMENT. 
 BAZAAK  DEPARTMENT. 

A  LEXANDRA  PALACE.— FORMS  of  APPLICATION  for 

SPACE  may  he  obtained  from  the  Manager.  Plans  of  the  arrangement  of  the  Building 
may  be  seen- at  the  Manajjer's  Office, 

ALEXANBRA  PALACE.  MUSWELL  HILL,  N. 


LONDON  BALLAD  CONCERTS,  St.  James's  Hall.— The 
last  EVENING  CONCERT  but  one  on  Wednesday  next.  Artists  :  Miss  Edith  Wynne, 
Miss  Jenny  Pratt,  and  Madame  Patey  ;  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  Mr.  Henry  Guy,  and  Mr.  Santley. 
Tlie  London  Orpheus  Quartett.  Pianoforte. -Mr.  Sydney  Smith.  Conductors.  Mr.  J.  L.  Hatton 
andMr.Lutz.  Stalls. Gs.;  Family  tickets  (for  four),  2l9.;  Balcony, 3s.;  Area.  2s. ;  Gallery  and 
Orchestra.  Is  Tickets  of  Austin,  St.  James's  Hall  ;  and  Boosey  &  Co.,  Holies  Street.  


MONDAY  POPULAR  CONCERTS,  St.  James's  Hall.— On 
Monday  Eveniugr  next,  March  3,  the  Profrramme  will  include  Brahm's  Sextet  for 
Strinffs ;  Bectlioven's  Quartet  in  D  major.  Op.  18,  No.  3  ;  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  C  major, 
dedicated  to  Count  Waldstein;  and  Bach's  Chaconne  for  Violin.  Executants:  Madame 
Schumann,  MM.  Joachim,  L.  Kies,  Straus,  Zerbini.  Danbert.  and  Piatti.  Vocalist.  Madame 
Lavrowska  (^Cautatrice  russe  de  Petersbourg:.).  Conductor,  Sir  Julius  Benedict.  Sofa  Stalls, 
53. ;  Balcony,  3s. ;  Admission,  Is — Programmes  and  Tickets  at  Chappell  &  Co.'s,  50  New  Bond 
Street  ;  and  at  the  Hall.  

ADAME  SCHUMANN  beg-s  to  announce  that  slie  will  give 

TWO  RECITALS  of  PIANOFORTE  MUSIC,  in  the  St.  James's  Hall,  on 
Wednesday  Afternoons,  March  5  and  12,  1873.  To  commence  each  Hay  at  Three  o'clock 
precisely.  Sofa  Stalls,  Ss. ;  Balcony,  33.  Admission,  Is— Programmes  and  Tickets  at  ChappeU 
&  Co. 'a.  50  Bond  Street.  
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WAGNER  SOCIETY.— Conductor,  Mr.  Ed.  Dannreuther.— 
Owing  to  the  enthusiasm  created  by  the  principal  Orchestral  Pieces  at  the  Concert  on 
February  19,  the  Society  will  REPEAT  the  entire  PROGRAMME,  at  St.  James's  Hall,  on 

Thursday,  March  6.   Stalls,  los.  6d. ;  Reserved  Seats. Ss.  ;  Balcony,  3s. ;  Area.  Is  Stanley 

Lucas,  Weber.  &  Co.. 81  New  Bond  Street  ;  usual  Agents  ;  and  Austin,  St.  James  s  Hall.  

ROYAlT"  ACADEMY  ^f "arts,   Burlington   Hoiise.— The 
EXHIBITION  wiU  be  necessarily  CLOSED  on  Monday,  March  3,  bui  will  remain 
Open  the  rest  of  the  Week. 

JOHN  PRESCOTT  KNIGHT,  E.  A.,  5ecre(oi->/. 
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Itondon:  FabUsbed  at  38  SOUTEAUPTOM  STBBBT,  STBAKD,  W.O. 


WILL  CLOSE  ON  SATURDAY,  MARCH  8. 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  of  ARTS,  Burlington  House— The 
EXHIBITION  of  WORKS  of  the  OLD  MASTERS,  together  with  WORKS  of 
DECEASED  ARTISTS  of  the  BRITISH  SCHOOL,  in  Oil,  Water-Colour,  and  Sculpture. 
Admission  (from  y  till  Dusk),  Is.   Catalogue,  6d. 

 JOHN  PRESCOTT  KNIGHT,  R.A..  Secretary. 

ORE'S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PR^TORIUM,"  with  "  Triumph  of  Chriitiaaity,"  "  Christian  Martyrs."  "Erancesca 
da  Rimini,"  "Neophyte,"  "  Titaiua,"  &c.,  at  the  DORE  GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street. 
Ten  to  Six.   Admission.  Is^  

ATRICULATION  at  the  UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON.— 

A  CLASS  for  the  JUNE  EXAMINATION  will  be  held  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  and  will  be  given  in  the  lirst  week  of  March.    Tlte  Class  is  not  confined  to  students 

of  the  Hospital  For  particulars  application  may  be  made  to  the  WAllDEK  of  the  College, 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  

(CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Two,  C'yQ  :  Six,  £10  ;  Four,  £20,    Election,  Second  week  in  May  Apply  to  the  Seckk- 

TARY,  The  College.  Cheltenham.  

BRIGHTON  COLLEGE. 
Prrsiflcnt-Tha  Earl  of  CHICHESTER. 
Prmc/pa^—The  Rev.  C.  BIGG,  M.A..  late  Senior  Student  and  Tutor  of  Ch.  Ch.  Oxford. 
There  are  special  Modern  Forms  affording  every  necessary  preparation  for  the  Civil  Service, 
Line,  and  Woolwich  Examinations.    The  School  is  well  endowed  with  Scholarships  and  Ex- 
hihitions  tenable  both  in  the  College  and  at  the  Universities.   Brighton  College  is  purliaps  the 
h^Ithiest  Public  School  in  the  kingdom. 
The  whole  necessary  charges  for  Boarders  are  from  80  to  90  Guineas,  according  to  age. 
For  information  apply  to  the  Seohetary.  

nPRINITY     COLLEGE,     Glenalmond,  Perth, 

J-  Warden— R^v.  R.  THORNTON,  D.D.  Oxon. 

A  School  on  the  model  of  the  greater  Public  Schools  of  England.  Terms  (incUiding  every 
necessary  expense),  80  and  90  Guineas,  according  to  age.  There  is  also  a  Tlieological  Depart- 
ment.  for  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders.   Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  Thi-:  Warukx. 

T^HE   LADIES'  COLLEGE,   Grosvenor    Square,  SOUTH- 

AMPTON.  Founded  by  the  Hampshire  Association  for  Promoting  Female  Edu- 
cation. /'arroiw—The  Bishop  of  WINCHESTER  i  Viscount  EVERSLEY  ;  Lord  NOP.TH- 
BROOK.  PrMtnt—'nift  Ki^rlit  Hon.  W.  COWPER-TEMPLE.  M.P.  The  SPUING 
TERM  commence  s  May  I.  Applications  for  the  Prosper-tus  and  for  Entries  may  be  addressed 
to  the  HONortAir.  SKORFTArtv.  or  to  the  Lady  Principal.  Miss  Daniels.  

THE  Right  Rev.  Bishop  STALE  Y  (formerly  Wrangler  and 
Fellow  of  his  College)  wishes  to  receive  TWO  STUDIOUS  BOYS,  as  Companion 
Pupils  with  his  Son,  aged  Fifteen  Years.  No  Village.  Fishing,  Boating.  Good  Stabling,  ic, 
if  Horses  kept.   Terms,  l.^>0  Guineas  Address,  Croxall  Vicarage,  near  Tam\i-orth. 

"C^DUCATION  at  ZURICH,  Switzerland.— M.  F.  de  BAUDISS, 

recently  Assistant-Master  at  Wellington  College,  receives  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS, 
and  has  now  a  FEW  VACANCIES.  M.  de  Baudiss'a  Pupils,  besides  receiving  instruction  in 
French,  German,  and  English  subjects,  have  the  opportunity  of  workintr  with  an  exxellent 
Mathematical  Tutor,  and  of  attending  the  Lectures  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  on  Practical 

Mechanics,  Engineering,  Chemistry,  and  other  technical  subjects  (without  extra  charge).  

Terms,  references,  and  particulars  may  be  had  ou  application  to  M.  F.  L)B  Bacdi^s,  I'ubiu- 
stein,  Seefeld,  Ztlrich.  

A GENTLEMAN  (formerly  in  the  Army),  Married,  living  ou 
his  own  Estate,  in  one  of  the  best  parts  of  Hants,  assisted  by  a  Militia  Officer  of  great 
Experience  in  Tuition,  wishes  to  receive  SIX  PUPILS  to  prepare  them  for  tlie  University. 
Civil  Service,  and  Competitive  Examinations.  Both  Gentlemen  well  versed  in  Modem 
Languages  acquired  abroad.  Church  of  England.  The  Advertiser,  from  his  position,  can 
offer  exceptional  Advantages.  Highest  references  given  and  required. —Address,  C.  C. 
King's  Library,  Alton.  Hants.  

pOLONIAL.— WANTED,    an    ENGAGEMENT  in  India, 

East  or  West,  or  any  of  the  Colonies,  by  a  GENTLEMAN  of  Integrity,  Good  Connexions, 
and  with  first-class  references — U.  U.,care  of  Mr.  Bird,  49  Gloucester  Street.  Oueeu's  Souare. 
W.C.  J_  

ASYLUM   for   FATHERLESS     CHILDREN,  Reedham, 

■^^^  near  Croydon. 

Orphans  are  admitted  from  Three  Months  old,  and  retained  till  Fourteen  and  Firtecn  years 
of  a«e. 

828  Children  now  in  the  Home. 
83  Candidates  for  Election. 

820  have  been  received  since  the  Charity  was  established,  of  whom  some  were  resident  for 
upwards  ot  twelve  years,  knowing  no  other  parental  care  and  trainini;  than  that  of  the  Institu- 
tion, and  who  are  now  filling  positions  of  trust  and  respectability. 

FUNDS  areanxiously  SOLICITED—at  least  Xl.OOU  will  be  reiiuired  to  pay  the  Christmas  bills. 

There  is  no  Endowment. 

T.  W.  AVELINO.y/on.  .9eCT-«arv. 
Subscriptions  received  by  the  Bankers,  Menra.  Barclay,  BEVAN.ii  Co.,  04  Lombard  Street 
orbytheS«0Tetary,Mr.OBOBOB8TAK0LiFF.  »t  the  OtSce,'J3Cheop8ide(Entrance,io  King  Street) 


The  Saturday  Eeview. 


[March  1,  1873. 


WANTED  a  WEEKLY  LETTER  of  LONDON"  GOSSIP 
for  a  First-Class  Metrupolitaii  Paper — Applications,  treated  coufideatially,  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  letter  only  to  L.  S..S  Birchin  Lane,  E.C. 

YDROPATHY.— SDDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill. 

PA.vsician_Dr.  EDWARD  LANE,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.  Turkish  Baths.  Consulta- 
tions daily  (Saturday  excepted;  at  7  Princes  Street,  Ilanover  Square,  from  Ten  till  Twelve. 


T, 


TNDIAN         PARCEL  POS 

J-  Under  Authority  from  the  POSTMASTER-GENERAL  of  INDIA. 

Parcels  not  exceedin^r  fifty  pounds  in  weipht  and  2  ft.  x  1  ft.  x  1  ft.  in  size,  and  £20  in  value, 
are  conveyed  by  tlic  PEXI^■suLAIl  A.ND  Ouikntal  Company  from  London  to  any  Post  Town 
in  India  at  a  uniform  charge  of  Is.  4d.  per  lb.  Full  Particulars  on  application  at 
122  LEADENHALL  STREET,  E.C. 

INTER  SEASON.— GRANVILLE  HOTEL,  St.  Lawrence- 

on-Sea.  Thanet  During  the  Winter  Months  t,  Reduction  of  25  per  cent,  will  be  made 

upon  Apartments  taken  by  the  A\'eek.  Board,  £3  3s.  per  week  ;  Apartmenta  according  to  size 
and  position  ;  Attendance.  Is.  a  day.  Hydropathic,  Turkish,  or  one  and  every  description  of 
Baths  in  the  Hotel.  Table-d'hOte  at  6.30  p.m. 


"DRIGHTON.  —  BEDFORD   HOTEL.  —  Every  endeavour  is 

made  to  render  this  Hotel  equaltoits  long-existing  repirte.  Spacious  Cotfee  Room  for 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel.— CommunicationB  to  The 
Manager..  Bedford  Hotel  Company,  Limited. 


(CAUTION.— The  "  NEW  CHARTA  PERFEOTA  COURT 

NOTE  PAPER,"  Registered  The  Public  are  respectfully  cautioned  that  the  "NEW 

COURT  NOTE  PAPER  "  (as  used  by  the  Kuyal  Family)  is  to  he  had  only  of  JENNER  & 
KNEWSTUB,  Heraldic  Engravers,  Stationers,  &c..  by  Special  Appointments  to  their  Royal 
Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  33  St.  James's  Street,  and  66  Jermyn  Street,  S.W. 
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MOXON,  SON,  &  CO.  are  prepared  to  undertake  for 
AUTHORS  the  Production  and  Publication  of  their  WORKS  MoxON,  Sos,  &  Co., 

Dover  Street,  W,,and  I  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster  Row,  E.G. 

HAT   WILL  this  COST  to  PRINT?— A  Packet  con- 

taining  information  for  Authors  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

R.  BARRETT  S:  SONS,  13  MARK  LANE,  LONDON. 

ANTED    to    PURCHASE  some    OLD  ARTIFICIAL 

TEETH  Persons  having  the  above  to  SELL  can  forward  them  by  post  or  otherwise, 

and  their  value  will  be  pent  per  return  Address,  Mr.  E.  Brownisg,  Dentist,  b  Ctulworth 

Street,  Paddinston,  London. 

DENT  &  CO.,  61  Strand,  W.C.,  and  34  Royal  Exchange,  E.C, 

•  Manufacturers  of  CHRONOMETERS,  WATCHES,  ASTRONOMICAL,  HOUSE 
and  TURRET  CLOCKS,  to  Her  Majesty,  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales;  Makers  of  the 
Great  Clock  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  of  the  New  Standard  Clock  of  the  Royal 
Observatory,  Greenwich.    Catalogues  on  application. 

E.  DENT  &  CO.,  61  Strand,  31  and  3h  Royal  Exchange  (adjoining  Lloyd's),  and  the  Factory, 
Savoy  Street,  Strand,  London. 

ESTABLISHED  A.D.  1700. 

URNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  at  DEANE  &  COMPANY'S. 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  with  priced  Furnishing  List,  post  free. 


Table  Cutlery. 
Electro-Silver  Plate. 
Tea  Trays  and  Urns.  , 
Gas  Chandeliers  and  Fittings. 
Lamps — Table.  Hall,  &c. 
Baths— Hot  and  Cold  Water. 


Fenders  and  Fire-ironi. 
Bedsteads  and  Bedding. 
Stoves  and  Ranges. 
Copper.  Iron,  and  Tin  W^are. 
Turnery.  Brushes,  and  Mats, 
Horticultural  Tools. 


A  Discount  of  Five  per  cent,  for  Cash  Payments  of  £2  and  upwards. 
DEANE  &  COMPANY,  46  King  William  Street,  London  Bridge,  E.C. 
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OOD  CABINET  FURNITURE.— In  order  to  FURNISH 

HOUSES  completely,  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  has,  in  addition  to  his  other  Stock  :_ 
BED-ROOM  FURNITURE. 

WASHSTANDS   wide       3  ft.  3  ft.  6  in.  4  ft. 

Good  Maple  or  Oak                                        15s.  Gd.  208.  ed.  24s.  Od. 

Best  Polished  Pine   28s.  6d.  328.  Od.  368.  Od. 

Mahogany,  Circular  Marble  tops   26s.  Od.  3.')3.  od.  — 

Best  do.  Square  do   63s.  Od.  "Os.  Od.  878.  6d. 

DRAWERS  wide        3  ft.  3  ft.  6  in.         4  ft. 

Good  Maple  or  Oak    288.  Od.  37s.  Od.  liOs.  Oil. 

Best  Polished  Pine   57s.  Od.  72s.  6d.  il.'js.  Od. 

Best  Mahogany   739.  6d.  95s.  Od.  130s.  Od. 

DRESSING-TABLES  wide        3  ft.  3  ft.  6  in.         4  ft. 

Goda  Maple  or  Oak                                         178.  Od.  21s.  6d.  2.58.  Od. 

Be*t  Polislied  Pine   25s.  6d.  2Ss.  Od.  333.  od. 

Best  Mahogany  Drawers   45s.  Od.  4/s.  6d.  55s.  Od. 

■WARDROBES  with  Drawers, 

Trays,  and  Hanging  Space               wide        4  ft.  4  ft.  6  in.  5  ft. 

Good  Maple  or  Oak    I0,')s.  od.  IL'js.  Od.  127s.  6d. 

Best  Polished  Pine    I75s.  od.  iwis.  od.  2(«is.  od. 

Best  Mahogany    230s.  od.  255s.  od.  2tKis.  od. 

American  Ash,  Birch,  Pitch  Pine,  &c.,  in  proportion. 

DINING-ROOM  FURNITURE, 
llahogany  Chairs,  covered  in  leather,  stuffed 

horsehair   32s.  Od.        8.5s.  Od.  42s.  Od. 

Mahogany  Couches   lOis.  Od.       17os.  Od.        210s.  Od. 

Mahogany  Dining-tables,  telescope  action, 

size  8ft.  by  4  ft   1359.  Od.        155s.  Od.         ltK)s.  Od. 

4ft.  6in.         5  ft.  6  ft. 

Mahogany  Sideboards  wide       f8  l.js.       £10  (W.  £11  lOs. 

With  plate-glass  backs   jE'.ilOs.       £13  10s.         £23  Os. 

Easy  Chairs,  stuffed  horscliair    37s.  6d.  508.       65s.  to  18(t8. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appointment,  to  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  C-ViWIjOGUE,  containing  upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  his 

unrivalled  Stock,  witir  List  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  tlie  3U  large  Show-rooms,  post  free  

30  Oxford  Street,  W. ;  I,  lA,  2,  3  and  4  Newman  Street ;  4,  5  and  6  Perry's  Place ;  and  1 
Newman  Yard,  London.  W.  The  Cost  of  delivering  Goods  to  the  most  distant  i»artsof  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will  olways  undertake 
delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 

CLARK'S    PATENT  ~STEEL"NOfSELESS  SHUTTERS, 
Self-Coiling,  Fire  and  Thief  Proof,  can  b«  adapted  to  any  Window  or  other  Oi)cninir. 

ProflpectuscB  free  CLAUK  &  CO.,  Sole  PatcntecB,  Rathbone  Place.  W. ;  Paris,  MunchesttT, 

Liverpool. and  Dublin. 

NOSOTTI'S  NOTICE. 
■VrOSOTTI'S  ANNUAL  SALE  of  SOILED  and  SURPLUS 

STOCK  commenccB  on  Monday,  March  3,  and  following  dayu.  Prices  very  materially 
reduced.  lyOokinc-filaHsenand  Oilt  Decorative  Articles  ;  Drawing-ronm.  Dining-room,  J^ibrnry, 
Boudoir,  and  Bedroom  Furniture  ;  Clocks,  Bron/CH.  Omuments,  &c.  ;  Eiigravingn,  Water- 
Colours,  ChromoH.  and  Photon.  The  new  and  beautiful  dctiignH  in  Cretonnes  for  1873,  just 
received,  at  manufacturem'  prices. 

3'j7,  31W,  31KI,  31K(A  OXFORD  STREET.  Ilalf-a-Ccntury. 


rILMER  &  SON^S  EASY  CHAIRS  and  COUCHES.— 
The  largcKt  anHortmcnt  in  the  kingdom,  comnrining  all  the  DcHignB  for  whicli  they  luivc 
been  celeliratcd  for  the  laKt  fllty  yours,  and  oIho  uU  tlic  Newe«t  I'utternn,  combininj:  i;rm:e, 
clf(canc4-,  and  comlort.  Five  Iluii<freci  ditl'ercnt  PntternB  always  in  Stock.  New  DcNiKnii  arc 
beinK  ulinrifit  daily  added.  All  are  of  the  bunt  quality  and  marked  in  plain  Uffureu.— Show 
RwinH  and  UallericH. 31  and  ti2  llernerH  Street,  London,  W. 


PARQUET    FURNITURE.  —  HOWARD'S 

Furniture  of  all  dcucriplions  nuidc  of  IIOWAUD'S  PATENT 


I'ATENT.  — 

 iplions  nuidc  of  IIOWAUD'S  PATENT  PARtillET  In  of  the 

most  (iiirubli-  kind,  and  (being  ]niuiuliu:turcd  by  Machinery)  moderate  in  cost,  and  of  the  tinest 
podslblc  niiullly.  Combining  l'ar(|iicteric  with  Wood  Tapestry,  rCHidences  may  by  fitted  up 
without  either  palntlnif  or  i>aper  banging, 

HOWARD   It  SONS, 
Decorator!  and  Cabinet  Makers  by  HIeam  I'uwcr,  2.5,  26,  and  27  nemers  Strcot,  London,  W., 
 '  kI  lltilldings.  New  Street,  ilirminuham. 


and  Midlun 
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MEE'S    DESKJNS   of  FURNITURE   and  of 

IltON  and  IIIIAHH  BKDSTEADS. 
A  New  and  Kevl.cd  lOdlllini  of  tills  Work  li  now  Isiucd, 
In  a  il/c  convenient  for  transmlmioii  by  post,  and  will  bo  forwarded,  on  application,  by 
W.  A.  ii  B.  HMEE, 
0  FIS.-^DUUY  PAVEMENT,  LONDON. 


CTAINED   OLAHS  WINDOWS  and    CHURCH  DECO- 

^  llATIONM.  IIEA  TON,  111)11, KU,  ti  BAYNE  Uarrkk  Street,  Cuvcat  Uardcn, 
liOnduu.  Prize  .Medal, London  and  I'uiis. 


nPHE    AGRA    BANK,    Limited.  —  Established    in  1833. 

CAPITAL.,  £1.000,000. 
Head  Os'FICR—NTCnOLAS  L  ANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 
BBASCHESin  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurrachee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 
Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  iloo. 

Depositsreceived  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz.: 

At  5  percent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  V2  months' Notice  of  Withdrawal. 
For  shorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  a<,'rced  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
excracharge ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  effected  in  British  and  Forei;;n  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  aud  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON,  Chairman. 


" MP E RIAL 


COMPANY. 


E 


FIRE  INSURANCE 

Established  1803. 

I  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C.  and  16  and  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
CAPITA!,,  fl,60O,0OO.  PAID  UP  AND  INVESTED,  £700,000. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 

C  0  M  P^~N  Y; 


AGLE 


INSURANCE 

Established  1807.  (For  Lives  only.) 
79  PALL  MAXL.  LONDON. 

GEORGE  HUMPHREYS.  Acluan/  and  Secretary. 

H  CE  N  I  X        F  I  R  £        O  F  F  I  C  Ey 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS.  LONDON.-EsTABLISHED  1782. 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 
 GEO.  W.  LOVELL.  .yecrttari/. 


u 


NIVERSITY    LIFE    ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

K  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 


Amount  of  Capital  originally  subscribed,  £600,000,  on  which  has  been  paid  up. .  £30.000 

Amount  accumulated  from  Premiums   930.000 

Annual  Income    97.000 

Amount  of  Policies  in  existence  and  outstanding  Additions,  upwards  of   2,200,000 

Additions  to  Policies  at  the  Ninth  Division  of  Profits,  2J  per  cent,  per  annum. 
The  Tenth  Quinquennial  Division  of  Profits,  June  1875. 

CHARLES  MoCABE,  Secretary. 


TTNIVERSAL    LIFE    ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

^  1  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.  Established  1334. 

JOHN  FARLEY  LEITH,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  amirman. 
Economical  Rates  of  Premium.   Annual  Cash  Bonuses. 

Premium  reduced  50  per  Cent,  at  last  Nine  Annual  Divisions.  The  following  are  ex- 
amples of  reduction  on  Policies  six  years  old  ; 


A«re  in 
Policy. 


Sum  Assured  on  Lives 

 in  England.  

£1.000 

1,000 

1,000 


Original  Premium 

 Annually.  

£19  6  8 
21  8  ♦ 
31  10  0 


Reduced  Premium  for 
the  Year. 


£9  13  A 
12  4  2 
15  15  0 


Reduced 
London  or 
Age. 


Rates  of  Premium  for  Indian  Policies  on  the  Non-Profit  Scale,  eilectcd  ii5 
with  this  Society's  Branches 

Sum.  Civil  Lives.  Military  Lives. 

211  ..  ..  £1.000  ..  ..  £29  0  0  ..  ..  £32  0  0 
30     ..         ..         1,000       ..         ..         35    0   0         ..         ..  41    0  0 

40     ..        ..        1,000      ..        ..        45   0   0         ..        ..  48   0  0 

FREDK.  HENDRIKS,  Actuary  and  Secretarij. 

OSS  of  LIFE  or  LIMB,  with  the  consequent  LOSS  of 

TIME  and  MONEY,  caused  by  Accidents  of  all  kinds,  provided  for  by  a  Policy  of  the 
RAILWAY  PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 
An  Annual  Payment  of  £3  to  £6  .'jp.  insures  £l.ooo  at  Death,  or  an  allowance  at  the  rate 
of  £f)  per  Week  for  Injury. 
Offices  :  64  CORNHILL  and  10  REGENT  STREET. 

t  WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretari,. 


JSSUE 


of 


of  the 


SIX  PER   CENT.  DEBENTURES 

CREDIT  FONCIER  of  ENGLAND,  Limited. 
NOTICE  is  hereby  given  that  NO  further  APPLICATIONS  will  be  RECEIVED  for  the 
above  AFTER  THIS  DAY,  Saturday,  March  I. 

By  order,  H.  J.  BARKER,  Financial  Seentary. 

St.  Clement's  House,  Clement's  Lane,  Lombard  Street, 
London,  E.C,  March  1,  1873. 

TT'UNERAL  REFORM.— The   LONDON  NECROPOLIS 

-L  COMPANY  conducts  FUNERALS  with  Simplicity  and  with  great  Economy.  Pro- 
spectus free  Chief  Office,  2  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  W.C 

TRON  WINE  BINS.— FARROW  &  JACKSON  (Business 

established  1796).  First  Wrouirht-Iron  Wine  Bins,  invented  and  made  by  the  late 
Mr.  Farrow  in  First  Wine  Bins,  with  separate  rest  for  each  bottle,  rcyistered  by  present 

firm  March  I,  IHGl.  The  new  Exhibit  Bins,  also  with  separute  rest  tor  each  bottle  (but(>a 
nn  aniii'd  ttiat  tlic  necks  of  the  fcottles  are  outwardii.  an  advuntajre  peculiar  to  this  form  of 
Wine  liin).  rc^'istered  by  them  March  US,  IM71! — IS  Great  Tower  Street,  8  llaymarket, 
91  Munscll  Street,  J^ondon  ;  und  W  Hue  du  Pont  Nenf,  Paris. 

K I  N  A  H  A  N'S     .     L  L     .     W  H  I  S  K  Y. 
Tliis  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH 
WHISKIES,  is  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wllolesome  than  the  finest  Cognac 
Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded  "  Kinahan's  ,  LL  .  Whisky." 
WholesaleDcput,  50  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREEX.  W. 

CALT  &~CO.'S  EAST  INDIA  PALE  and  BURTON  ALES, 

^  in  Bottle,  also  in  Cask,  in  the  finest  Condition.  CIIAMPAONE—liouzy,  46a. i  Carte 
Blanche,  :ttis. ;  Sillerv,  21is.  per  do/.en.  PORT— Cock  burn's  t>ld  Crusted,  41s..  ;l.'is.,  308.;  Draught. 
21s.  per  dozen.  SlIEKKV— S.  Fino,39s.;  Fino,31s.;  Pale  or  Gold,  248.  per  dozen.  CLARET— 
Good.I^s.;  Superior,  I.')s.,  188.,  2l8.  per  dozen  MOODY  Si  CO..  40  Lime  Street, London,  E.C. 

E^.AZENBY  &  SON^S  PICIKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CON- 
•  DIMICNTS.-K.  T.AZENBY  &  SON.  Sole  I'roi.rictors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  tl»c  PickU'H,  Snucea,  and  Cumlinuiit-;.  m>  bmir  and  favourably  diNtinKuiahed 
by  their  Name,  are  coni|icIlcd  to  CAUTION  the  I'uiilic  against  the  inferior  Preparntiona 
which  are  i>ut  u]>  and  lalH'lled  in  clone  imitation  of  their  Goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the 

Public  92  Wiizmorc  Street.  Cavcndibh  Sijuare  (.lute  6  Edwards  Street,  Fortman  Square),  and 

18  Trinity  Street,  London.  S.E. 

JJARVEY\S    SAUCE.  — Caution.  — The  Admirers  of  this 

K.  I 


ceh'brated  Sauce  arc  i)articularly  re<jucBted  to  observe  that  each  Bottle,  prepared  by 
yAZIONBY  &  SON,  bears  the  I-^abcl  need  so  many  yearB,  Mifcucd  "  Klhabeth  Latcnot/.** 


T,  E  A      &      P  E  R  R  I  N  S'  SAUCE. 

J  The  '■  WOliriCSTERSlirRE,"  pronounicd  by  Connoisseurs  "Tlieonlv  Good  Sauce," 
imiirovestlu-  Api.clitc,  iinil  .lids  DiKCstion.  llni  iviillcd  f..r  l-i,|Minii>y  und  Kbivour.  Ask  for 
'•I. HA  l'i;i!KlNS'  SAIICK."  HEW.\HI';  111-  IMl'I  A  PKlNS.  un.l  «,-,■  u,c  NanieB  of 
LEA  «i  PI'.RIIINS  on  all  llottleeond  I,ttliel».-.Vk'i  iit«,  t  llossli  jw  JJLACKW  ELL,  London, 
and  Sold  by  all  Dealers  in  SauccB  throutrhout  the  World, 


T?   E  A  L  TURTLE  SOUP. 

X\l  McCAl.L'S  WEST  INDIA  TlJRTLE. 

Heal  Turtle  Roup  in  Ouart,  Pint,  and  Hall-pint  Tliu,  ready  lor  Immediate  UtC. 

Callipunh  anil  Calllpce  In  2  lb.  and  1  lb.  Tin». 
Green  Fat  In  i  lb  Tins. 
Drieil  Turtle  In  llnlk. 

To  IM!  ha<l  at  all  Firal-clua  Italian  Wanhouici,  and  ^^'holc•aIc  of  JOHN  McCALL  k  CO.. 

in;  Houndsditeh, 

ELJ30TKI0ITY  18  LIFE. 
pULVERMAClIJCli'S  Iniproved  Patont  GALVANIC  CHAIN 

A      HANDS,  llELTS.  II AT  I  i:il  1 1'.S,  mid  A( CESSOItlES.    Fi.ini and  nliwavds. 

Uellable  evidence  In  prool    i.i  llic  iiiii  iviillccl  ellli  acv  of  these  iihpliaii.',-,i  in  Itlicninalism. 

Gnut,  Ncurulaiu,  Ileallie«».  Ilciid  himI   To.itli   Ache,  Paralyi.ii,  l.ivcr  C  plaints,  OntnpH, 

Kpimnis.  NervouN  Debility.  I'lim'l i. null  Diwnders,  Nc,  is  nlven  in  the  Pamphlet,  "  Nature'* 
Chid  llenloreroC  llnliuiieil  Vital  Kueiay." 

Apply  til  I'lrLVIvUMACHEH'H  Galvanic  EntohllMhmcnt,  108  RcfCUl  Strcct,  London,  W.  i 
where  I'amphlel  luid  full  I'rico  List  can  be  ubtuiued,  |)uiit  free. 
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The  Saturday  He  view. 


BOOKS,  &c. 

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— BOOKS  for  all  READERS, 
'.ustralia  an.l  New  ZeoUnd,  by  Anthonv  Trollopc  ;  Life  and  Lettem  of  Sir  John  Bur- 
Coynt  :  i'orstcr'a  Ufe  of  Dickens,  Vol.11.  ;  Stanley's  Travels  in  Search  of  I.ivinsstone  ;  Hare  a 
Wanaerinf  s  in  Spain  ;  Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Life  ;  Old  Court  Life  of  France,  by  Mrs.  Llliot, 
and  more  tlian  Five  Hundred  other  Hccent  Books  of  general  interest — See  ilUDlL  S 
LIBRARY  CIRCULAR  for  MARCII,  now  ready,  iwstage  free  on  application. 

"VfUDIE'S   SELECT  LIBRARY.— First-Class  Subscription, 

for  a  constant  succession  of  the  Newest  Books,  One  Guinea  per  Annum.  Book,  Societies 
and  Institutions  supplied  on  liberal  Terms.  Prospectuses  postag:e  free  ou  application. 

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— BOXES  and  PARCELS 
of  BOOKS  are  forwarded  daily  from  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  to  Families  and 
Book  Societies  in  every  part  of  the  Country,  Revised  LISTS  of  BOOKS  lately  added  to  the 
Librarj'.and  Catalogues  of  Surplus  Copies  withdrawn_for_  Sale  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  are 
now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded,  postage  free,  ou  application. 

IVfUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— All  the  Books  in  Circula- 

-^'-L    tionor  on  Sale  at  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may  also  he  obtained  with  the 
least  possible  delay  by  the  Subscribers  to  MUDIE'S  LIBRARY.  CROSS  STREET,  MAN- 
CHESTER ;  and  iby  order)  from  all  Booksellers  in  connexion  with  the  Library. 
Mudie's  Select  Library,  Limited,  New  Oxford  Street.  City  Oiiice.  2  King  Street,  Cheapside. 

'T'HE    UNITED    LIBRARIES,  307   Regent   Street,  W. 

SubscrintionsfromOne  Guinea  to  any  amount,  according  to  the  supply  required.  All 
the  best  New  Books.  Enirlish.  French,  and  German,  immediately  on  publication .  Froapectuses, 
with  Lists  of  New  Publications,  gratis  and  post  free. 

*»•  A  Clearance  Catalogue  of  Surplus  Books  offered  for  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices 
may  also  be  had  free  on  application. 

BOOTH'S. CHURTON'S. HODGSON'S, andSAUNDERS  &  OTLEY'S  United  Libraries, 
307  Reeent  Street,  near  the  Polytechnic. 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  in  AMERICA.— SUBSCRIP- 
TION.^i.for  any  Time,  at  PUBLICATION  PRICE,  can  be  made  with  B.  F.  .Stkvexr, 
17  Henrietta  Street.  Covent  Garden.  London.  The  .\nnual  Subscription,  including  Postage,  is 
XI  10s.  (id.  or  ^7'60,  Gold,  and  may  be  remitted  direct,  or  paid  to  the  New  York,  Agents  of 
B.  F.  Stevens, Messrs.  laviSG  &  Willey.  34^  Pine  Street,  New  York. 

Half-bound,  srilt  edges,  Ifls.  6d.;  in  2  vols,  cloth,  each  9s.  6d. 
I,3M  pp.  with  lySOO  Illustrations. 

1  ft7^  EDITION  of  DEBRETT'S  ILLUSTRATED  PEER- 

J-*-'  •  'J     ACE.  TITLES  of  COURTESY',   BARONETAGE,  and  KNIGHTAGE. 
Dchrett,  the  oldest  and  cheapest  Peerage,  contains  more  information  of  the  living  Peers, 
Baronets,  their  Sons  and  Daughters,  than  can  be  obtained  from  all  other  Peerages  combined. 
Deax  k  Sox,  ti.-,  Ludsate  Hill,  B.C. 

XO  FEWER  THAN  1(H  NEW  MEMBERS  SIT  IN  THIS  PARLIAMENT,  SEE 

DEBRETT'S  BIOGRAPHICAL  HOUSE  of  COMMONS  and 
JUDICIAL  BENCH  for  1871.   Personally  revised  by  the  Members  and  Judges.  500  pp. 
vith  1,480  Illustrations,  cloth  ^It,  6s.  6d. 

Dean  k.  Sox,  65  Ludgate  Hill,  E.G. 

Now  ready,  10s. 

fpHE  CLERGY  LIST  for  1873;  containing  the  Population  of 

every  Parish  in  England  nnd  AVales  according  to  the  Census  of  1871.   Corrected  by  Per- 
misfion  olthe  Registrar- General. 
London  :  George  Cox,  "  Ecclesiastical  Gazette  "  Office,  20  King  ';\'illiam  Street.  Strand. 

Now  ready.  Twenty-eighth  .\nnual  Issue.  2b.  ;  by  post.  30  Stamps. 

fPHE    NEWSPAPER    PRESS    DIRECTORY   for  1873; 

containing  full  Particulars  of  every  Newspaper.  Maga^^ine,  Review,  and  Periodical 
jijblished  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  with  the  Newspaper  Map,  and  an  Article  ou  the  **  Law  of 

C.  Mitchell  &  Co.,  12  and  13  Red  Lion  Court.  Fleet  Street.  E.C. 

Now  ready,  Gd. 

A  SHORT  SUMMARY  of  BENGAL  CIVILIANS'  CLAIMS 

to  REFL'ND  of  their  MONEYS,  retained  by  the  GOVERNMENT  of  INDIA.  By 

II.  S.  BoCLDEUSOX. 

Wii.LUM  RiDCiVAY,  Piccadilly.    And  all  Booksellers. 


Now  ready.  Second  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  rta. 

p.ESAR  in  BRITAIN.    By  Thohas  Kentish. 

^   ■•  A  poem  of  considerable  power  and  far  al>ove  tlic  average  of  modern  verse  "  ^fanclard. 

"  <*ontains  many  admirable  descriptions  aud  spiril-^tirriiig  passages."— C/r//  Si  riu'ce  ddzette. 
**  Written  witli  ta?<te  and  discretion,  with  much  (brw  and  treshness."— (i nrndian. 
"  The  ftory  is  well  told  j  the  prefatory  vert-es  at  the  beirinning  are  i:ood."_C'of/;-(  Circular. 
"  Tliis  is  the  seond  edition  of  poems  of  more  than  average  merit  and  attracriveness.  AVe 
repeat  our  former  favourable  opinion  with  the  addition  that  we  arc  glad  to  nee  it  has  been 
endured  io  to  many  literary  quarters."— .>7«/;fA//*</. 

Ba.sil  Mostacu  PicKRitiSG,  190  Piccadilly,  \V. 

Now  ready.  Is. 

AN  ESS.AY  on  the  PLAY  of  "  ARDEN  of  FEVERSHAM"; 

beinz  the  substance  of  a  Paper  rca<l  at  a  Meetine  of  the  Kent  Archaeolorical  Society, 
held  at  Favcrjham.  in  July,  1(|72.  By  C.  E.  DO.NXE,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Favershain,  and  Chaplain 
to  Viiicount  Sydney,  G.C.B. 

London  :  J.  Rcs.sELL  Ssiitfi.     Faversham  :  Higham. 

Now  ready,  8vo.  iH  pp.  Is. 

■p'RANCE,  the  EMPIRE,  and  CIVILIZATION. 

J.  Mozi.KY  STAltK.  in  Kin2  William  Street,  W.C. 
Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

A    POPULAR    CATECHISM  on  the  ENGLISH  LAND 

QUESTION.  By  C.  Wiibn  Hoskv.ns.  Esq.,  .M.P.  for  Hereford. 
Cassell,  PErrEK,  Galpin,  &  Co.  And  all  Booksellers. 


Now  ready,  6d. ;  or,  for  distribution,  per  dozen,  3s. 

TTEALTH    OFFICERS:    their  Appointment,   Duties,  and 

Qualifications:  beine  a  Reprint  of  Official  Documents  Ion;  out  of  Print.   With  Prefa- 
tory Remarks  by  RoiiKllT  CEEl,Y,F.R.C.S.Ent'.,  Surgeon  to  tlie  Bucks  County  Infirmary. 
Ixindon :  T.  RiCHAnD.s,  37  Great  Queen  Street.  W.C. 


Just  published.  Is. 

T>EN  RHYDDING.  the  ASCLEPION  of  ENGLAND. 

"  Whatever  in  of  proved  utility  in  the  treatment  of  disease  is  freely  adopted  in  the 
practice  at  B«u  Rhyddine,  and  all  that  the  hi^-hcst  rnediral  skill,  the  closest  attention,  and  the 
M»t  appliances  can  do  is  accomplished  there." — staiuiurd. 

London  :  R.  Uaruwicke,  192  Piccadilly,  W. 

Third  Edition,  with  upwards  of  400  Illustrations.  2.08. 

ON   KIDNEY   DISUVSES,   URINARY   DEPOSITS,  and 
CATX:i:r,Ol"S  disorders;  including  the  .Symptoms,  Diagnosis,  and  Treatraentof 
Urinary  Diseases.  By  Dr.  Lio.sei>  Eeai.e,  F.B.S. 

J.  &  A.  Chlrciiili,. 


Sow  prablished.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  additional  Recent  Cases,  28. 6d 

EPILEPSY    and    ITS    CURE.      By    George  Beaman, 
M.D.,  F.R.C.S.-London  :  Res.SIIAW.  3.')6  strand.    And  all  Booksellers. 
Just  published,  .Os. 

r)N  CORPULENCE  in  RELATION  to  DISEASE.  With 

some  Remarks  on  Diet.  By  Wli.MAjf  IfAFtvEv,  F.R.C.S..  Aural  Surgeon  to  the 
Great  Northern  Hospital  and  Royal  Disr>cnsary  for  Diseases  of  the  Ear. 

London  :  HexkY  Rexshaw,  ?M  Strand. 


New  Edition,  the  Third,  Is.  M. ;  post  free.  Is.  <id. 

"PEVELATIONS   of    QUACKS   and    QUACKERY.  By 

^  '>  rwjTon.  Prfprinled  from  the  "Medical  Circular." 

'*        '  'ntes  a  reiriilor  Qna^-k  Directory,  by  consnltiner  which  every  yonnjf man 

krto  V  ^t,  if'  he  wishes  Ut  vn-x  pliittdercd  and  destroyed  Buy,  therefore, 

rtMer, '  l'^  iuacks  and  Quackery,'  by  Detector."— 

i.^ud</u  ;  UMLHt.iiH  U  Co.,  M  King  William  btrcet,  Stroud. 


Tlie  Fifth  Edition,  in  One  Volume,  8vo.  price  £2  12b.  Gd. 

/"^WILT'S  ARCHITECTURE,  illustrated  with  more  than 

1,1(10  Wood  Enprravinps.  Revised,  with  Alterations  and  coiiRiderable  Addi- 
tions, by  WYA-rr  rAinvoiiTii,  Fellow  o£  the  Iloyal  Institute  of  Britisli  Arebitects. 
Additionally  illuHtrated  with  nearly  400  Wood  Engravings  byO.  Jewitt;  and  more 
than  100  other  Woodcuts. 

 London  :  Lon-cimans,  Gtif.ex.  and  Co.  Paternoster  Bow.  

CATES  AND  WOODWARD'.?  ENCYCLOPyT.DIA  OF  DATES. 
In  One  tliick  Volume,  medium  8vo.  price  Two  Guineas, 

ENCYCLOPyEDIA  of  CHRONOLOGY,  Historical  and 
Bioprraphical :  Comprising  the  Dates  of  all  tlie  Great  Events  of  History  ; 
Incidents  in  the  Lives  of  Eminent  Men  and  their  Works.  Memorable  Events  and 
Discoveries,  Mechanical  Inventions,  and  Social  Improvements.  By  W.  L.  K.  Cates, 
Editor  of  "  The  Dictionary  o£  General  Biography,"  and  B.  B.  Woodward,  B.A. 
late  Librarian  to  the  Queen. 

"  Wonderfully  exact  and  complete,  characterized  by  the  most  scrupulous  care  in 
its  minutest  details." — Times, 

London :  Lo.ngmaxs,  Giieen',  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 


Lately  published,  in  Svo.  price  12s.  cloth, 

THE  NICOMACHEAN   ETHICS  of  ARISTOTLE  newly 
Translated  into  English.    By  Robert  Williams,  B.A.  Fellow  and  late  Lec- 
turer of  Merton  College,  and  sometime  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

"A  fair  paraphrase  of  the  original,  wliich   |   service  to  students  of  the  text  Oa  the 

not  only  may  be  read  with  prutit  by  persons  whole  this  must  be  pronounced  by  far  the 
unacquainted  with  Greek,  but  will  be  of  real   I   best  Eaglisli  translation  of  the  ethics," 

Acudemf/. 

Londou :  Longmans,  GrtEEX,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 


PROFESSOR  TYNDALL'S  ALPINE  EXPERIENCES. 
New  Edition,  now  ready,  in  crown  Svo.  price  12s.  6d. 

HOURS  of  EXERCISE  in  the  ALPS.    By  John  Ty^^dall^ 
LL.D.  F.R.S.    The  Third  Edition,  with  7  Woodcut  Illustrations  by 
E.  "Whymper. 

"We  stron-ly  recommend  those  wlio  are    i  dall  Those  who  look  for  pithy  phrases, 

not  familiar  witli  tlie  subject  of  Alphie  climb-       in  which  the  experience  of  a  lifetime  is  con- 
ing from  books  to  make  the  acquaintance       densed,  will  find  tlieir  taste  gratified  on  every 
under  the  practical  lead  of  Professor  Tyn-   |   page  of  this  charming  volume." — Globe. 
London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 


Now  ready,  in  Svo.  price  12s.  cloth, 

TRANSACTIONS  of  the  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  for 
tlie  PROMOTION  of  SOCIAL  SCIENCE,  Plymonth  and  Devonport  Meeting, 
1872.    Edited  by  Edwin  Pears,  LL.B.  General  Secretary  of  the  Association. 

*,*  The  Volumes  for  18G0,  18G1,  1862,  18(ia,  18C4, 1866,  1867, 1868,  18G9,  1870,  and 
1871,  price  12s.  each,  and  the  Volume  for  1865,  price  10s. — may  also  be  had. 

London  :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

DR.  DONKIN  ON  DIABETES  AND  BRIGHT' S  DISEASE. 
In  One  Volume,  crown  8vo.  price  lOs.  6d.  cloth, 

THE  SKIM-MILK  TREATiMENT  of  DIABETES  and 
BRIGHT'S  DISEASE  ;  with  Clinical  Observations  on  the  Symptoms  and 
Pathology  of  these  Affections.  By  Arthuh  Scorr  Donkln,  M.D.  &c.  late  LectiircE 
on  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Toxicology  in  the  University  of  Durham. 

London :  Longmaks,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 


G 


Just  published,  in  IGmo.  price  One  Shilling. 

OCTORS  DISSECTED ;  or,  English  and  German  University 

Degrees  critically  examined.    By  a  Graduatk. 
"  Who's  Who  ?    Everyone  should  read  this  book."— A'ew  Era. 
London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

On  Wednesday  next  will  be  published,  in  One  Volume,  Svo. 

AUL  or  TEUTON  ?    Considerations  as  to  our  Allies  of  the 

Future.    By  Lord  Dunsany. 
London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 


BOOKS  rOK  LENT. 
Demy  48mo.  cloth,  red  edKcs,  !*d.;  calf,  neat.  Is.  6d. 

A    COMPANION  for  the  ALTAR;   containin<?  Sacramental 

Prayers  and  Meditatioua,  with  full  directions  to  the  Communieaift.  Edited  by  theRcv- 
Dr.  Bloom^tklu. 

Uniform,  same  price  as  above, 

PIETAS ;  or,  Horre  Reli^^iosse  :  Daily  Approaches  to  God,  in 

^^eries  of  Meditations,  l*rayers,  and  Hymns. 

Also,  cloth,  red  edges,  Is.;  roan,  gilt  ed^res.  Is.  Cd. 

IIORyE  RELIGIOS/E  and  COMPANION  for  the  ALTAR. 

Complete,  with  Steel  Frontispiece  and  Vignettes. 

Frederick  Warnk  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

NEW  SERIES  OF  RELIGIOUS  GIFT-BOOKS. 
In  royal  32mo.  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  edges.  Is.  6d. ;  postage,  2d. 

HOLY  MEDITATIONS  for  EVERY  DAY  in  the  YEAR. 
From  Ancient  and  Modern  Writers. 
TTniform  witli  the   ahove,  same  price, 

OLD  TESTAMENT  PRECEPTS.  With  Interleaved  Diary. 
NEW  TESTAMENT  PRECEPTS.  With  Interleaved  Diary. 
«A  NAME  WHICH  is  ABOVE  EVERY  NAME." 

Fredeuick  Warnk  St  Co.,  Bedford  street,  Covent  Garden. 

NEW  WORK  BY  PRINCIPAL  DAWSON,  OF  JIONTREAL. 
This  day,  with  20  Illustrations,  7s.  Cd. 

T^HE  STORY  of  the  EARTH  and  MAN.    By  J.  W.  Dawson^ 

LL.D..  F.R.S. .  r.G.S..  Principal  and  Vice-Chancellor  of  McGiU  University,  Montreal: 
Author  of  "  Arehaia,"  **  Acadian  Geolot;y,"  &c. 

London:  ITouDKR  S:  Stoughton,  27  and  31  Paternoster  Row. 

Price  Is. ;  post  free.  Is.  Id. 

SUBMARINE    TELEGRAPHY  in   187.3:   a  Map  of  the 

World,  filiowinjr  the  Submarine  Cables  already  Laid  and  those  Projected  ;  together  with 
DrawhiKs  of  Submarine  Cables,  a  List  of  Telegraph  Stations  of  the  Submarine  Lines,  and  two 
Specimens  of  the  Language  of  Teh':rra)>hy— the  Mnr^e  System  of  Signals  and  Sir  William 
Thomson's  Recorder.   By  William  AititorT,  Stock  Exchange.  London. 

London  :  Bates,  nF:NDY,  &  Co.,  4  Old  Jewr>-,  E.C. 

Now  ready,  Svo.  cloth,  each  vol.  I4b. 

rPHE    ODY'SSEY    of   HOMER.    Vol.  L   Books  L  to  VI. 

Vol.  II.  Books  VII.  to  XII.  Edited,  with  Marpinal  References.  Various  Readings 
Notes,  and  Appendices,  by  IlENUY  IIAY.MAN,  D.D.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford  •' 
IIcad-Master  of  Rugby  School.  "  ' 

London  :  David  Nctt,  2"0  Strand. 


This  day  is  publislied,  3s.  6d. 

TtllE    FIRST    BOOK    of    POPE'S    HOMER'S  ILIAD, 

■*-  Translated  into  LATIN  ELEGIACS.  By  the  Hon. George  Dexmax.M.A.,  formerly 
Fellow  anil  Auditor  of  Trinity  Collew,  and  Counsel  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  :  now  one 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  oi  Common  Pleas. 

Cambridge  :  DuiGHTOX,  BiXL,  8:  Co.  London  :  Bell  &  Daldy. 


This  day,  fcp.  Svo.  neat  and  appropriate  binding,  cloth,  5s.  (postage,  .M.) 

.ONE  BEFORE  :  a  Manual  of  Consolation  for  the  Bereaved, 

V.-"  and  a  Well  of  Sympatliy  for  tlu-  Sorrowing  filled  from  many  sources.  By  Heneyt 
SOUTUCiATE,  Author  of  "  Many  Thoughts  of  Many  Minds." 

Loudon :  LOCKWOOU  S:  Co.,  7  Stationers'  llall  Court. 
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The  Saturday  Eeview. 


[March  1, 1873. 


THE   CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

Theological,  Literary,  and  Social. 

COSTEXTS  FOR  MARCH  : 

1.  THE  STUDY  OF  SOCIOLOGY.  By  Herbert  Spexcee.  IX.— The  Bias  of  Patriotism. 

2.  THE  IRISH  QUESTION.   ByGoLDWIX  SMITH,  M.A. 

3.  THE  FIIIST  ARCTIC  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  NOKTH-^VEST.    By  the  Rev.  J. 

BALUAViy  Bkowx. 

4.  GUILDS  AND  FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES.  By  J.M.  Ludlow. 

5.  NATURAL  THEOLOGY.  By  the  Rev.  Georqe  D'Oyly  Sxcw. 

6.  CANADA  AND  THE  TREATY  OF  WASHINGTON'.   By  AUTHUE  Mills. 

7.  WHAT  IS  CULPABLE  LUXURY?  By  W.  R.  Greg. 

s.  THE  NATURE  AND  AUTHORITY  OF  MIRACLE.  By  Jons  Ruskis. 

%*  SECOND  EDITIONS  are  now  ready  of  the  CONTEM- 

PORAEY  REVIEW  for  JANUARY  and  FEBRUARY. 


HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO..  12  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  AND  05  CORNHILL. 


THE  SAINT  PAULS  MAGAZINE. 

COXTEKTS  FOR  MARCH  : 

1.  MR.  C.4.RINGT0N.   Chapters  9_11. 

2.  GERMAN  NOVELIST.>i.   By  A.  Eubule-Evaxs. 

3.  SCHOOL  BOARD  COMEDIES.   By  AXGELO  MERRITT  Gr.\Y. 

4.  THE  OLD  LOVE  AND  THE  NEW.   By  H.  BooraaiE  PiGOTT. 

5.  IN  THESE  HARD  TIMES.   By  MATTHEW  BROTt'NK. 

6.  THE  LAST  NEWS  FROM  ST.  STEPHEN'S.  By  the  Author  of  "  If  I  were 

Dictator." 

7.  "BRING  ME  WORD  HOW  TALL  SHE  IS."   By  DORA  GEEEXWELL. 

8.  THE  BALLET.   By  M.  E.  Haweis. 

9.  THE  CENTR.AL  TELEGRAPH  STATION.   By  W.  H.  S.  AtJBEET. 

10.  OUR  EVENING  PARTY.  By  Bryan  Yoiike. 

11.  BREAD  FROM  STONES.  By  James  Greexwood. 

12.  IIARGARET  AND  ELIZABETH.  By  KATiiEUixii  Sausdeks,  Author  of 

"  Gideon's  Rock."  Chapters  11—15. 


HENEY  S.  king  it  CO.,  12  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  AND  65  CORNHILL. 
lUustratea  by  the  best  Artists,  6d. 

GOOD  THINGS 

FOE  THE  YOUNG  OP  ALL  AGES. 
Edited  by  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD. 

COXTEXT.S  FOE  MARCH  : 

A  STORY  OF  CANTERBURY.  By  Captain  Felix. 

YOU.VG  LAMBS  TO  SELL.   By  the  Author  of  "  Lilliput  Legends." 

STORIES  WITHOUT  .\  MORAL.  By  Charles  Camdes.  I. 

MAIKiUISE  AND  ROSETTE  :  or,  the  Adventures  of  Jean  Paul  and  his  Wiltc  Mice. 
XVIII._XX. 

"  THERE  WAS  NOTHING  LEFT  BUT  A  GRIN."   By  EMILY  CoULDEii. 
LITTLE  DITTIES.  By  Ralph  the  Rhymer.  VII  X. 

SINDB.VD  IN  ENGLAND.   By  William  Gri.nEKT.    V  Of  a  Sail  Above  the  Clouds. 

THE  OLD  BACHELOR.   By  Richard  Leaxder. 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  THE  HORSE.  By  the  Author  of "  Stone  Edge." 

ALL  ABOUT  TWOPENCE  :  a  Servian  Story.   By  John  T.  NAAKfi. 

THE  INVISIBLE  KINGDOM. 

FRESH  FABLES.   By  RlOHAltD  ViOWE. 

THE  THREE  BROTHERS. 

PUZZLEDOM.  Director—ToM  HooD.  Pviddlemarces- Charades  — Acrostics— Conun- 
drums. 

FOR  THE  YOUNG  OLD  FOLKS.    By  the  Author  of  "  Gideon's  Rock."    IV.— Little 
Missy.  Part  II. 


HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO.,  IJ  PATERNOSTER  ROW.  AND  65  CORNHILL. 

l^EASER'S    MAGAZINE  for  MARCH,  being  No. 

XXXIX.  of  the  NEW  SERIES.    Edited  by  J.  A.  FitOOTE,  M.A. 
Contexts  :— 
The  Transfer  of  L.uid    ".-Arthur  Arxold. 
A  Plea  for  Black  Bort'.-i.omevv.    By  James  Macdonell. 
Causes  of  the  Friction  between  the  Unitad  States  and  England.    By  the 

Author  of  *'  l'r(  u  wv  and  President." 
A  Few  Words  on  Philology. 

The  Coming  Transit  of  Vcnns.    By  RiciLiRD  A.  Proctob,  B.A. 
Our  Seamen. 

The  fekitm  dazelle.   Part  II.    By  Sir  Rot'iierfoud  Alcock,  K.C.B. 
Bramlileberries. 

Tlie  Piu-i.^  Commune  of  1S71.    By  General  Ci.useuet. 
The  Irish  Schoolmaster  and  the  Iri.sli  Priest. 

London:  Longman?,  Ghekn,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 


THE  ART-JOURNAL 

For  MARCH  (2s.  6d.)  contains  tlie  foUowine 
Line  En'jrminijs : 

1.  A  SHRINE  IN  RUSSIA,  after  A.  YVON. 

2.  SHVLOOK  AFTER  THE  TRIAL,  after  Sir  .ToiIN  OiLBBRT,  A.R.A. 

3.  THE  SHEPHERD-BDY,  after  L.  A.  MALK.MPRE. 

7/tlrriifii  f'(mtrll)ufiuiiA—'V\w  Pec;  it^  Aspect  ami  its  History.  Part  III.  By  J.  S.  Hnwflon. 
D.l)..  Dcttu  of  (;hc-«lfr.  IlluHtrutcil;  Marine  CoiUrituliiins  tu  Art.  No.  11.  Mi)tlici-<il-lV!ul 
aiirl  I'carl  Iiilayiiii:,  hy  P.  L,  Sinun.iii.U  :  Lite  "ii  tliu  Upper  Tliamca.  bv  H.  R.  Unhi  rlsc.ii, 
lllii>lruli:.l  1  Tlie  Windom  of  Art-K.i...«  k(la<;  ;  An  ill  llie  I!i-lfry.  No.  III.  By  l.Unv.  llyiiu 
Jpwitt.  F.S.A.  IllufttratC'd  ;  Inu>r"\cniL'nls  in  Minor  Urilish  liiduHtrics ;  Hans-unr's  I'atcnt 
Ht/7nc  i  Iti-aliirtit;  Attempts  at  Sni:n-il  Art;  ENhil.itiun  of  Water-Colour  Dniwiiin*.  Dudley 
nailery;  Chaptrrt  tfiwardi  a  Ilislirrv  of  Ornanunlal  Ail.  No.  III.  I!y  K.  Edward  Ilulnie, 
J-  .I..S.,  K.H.A.,  Illuitmted;  The  Shores  of  Fife,  IlUutratud  ;  Anlliiuitie«  of  Cyprus  j  ic.  Sc. 

*•*  Tlic  Volume  for  1672  is  now  ready,  bound  in  clotli,  3Is.  Cd. 


LOITDON  :  VIRTUE  fe  CO..  IVT  LAKE.    AND  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 
Now  ready.  U.  t  pont  free.  U.  Sd. 

/|J';NTLEMAN'S     MAG.AZINE     for  MARCH. 

CLVTfJ!  1  I  Novel  nf  Modern  I.lfr.    By  JoMltPlI  IIATTOM. 
CIIAKLKH  COWDKN  CLAIIK  ON  HII AKESPEAUE. 
PMIIA)«OI'IIBIlS  AND  .lEMTEIW. 

And  Haven  other  Artklca  liy  dUtlnKulihcd  Authori. 
  London  i  niiAtr  .v  Co..  7J  tn  7n  Turnmlll  Street.  E.C. 


'JIM  IK 


('.\Trir:i)i;Ai,    fm-    KuixituiMMi— Soo  thk 

Urri.DRR  of  till!  Week  l),r  Vli  w  nf  the  liilerl.ir- iil.n  r,,r  Plnnn  of  the  New  I'oul 
Ittfica— The  Htrunclh  uf  lliilldliiv  MuiorhUi  I'oniefriu'l  Ciutlu— Uoyul  Hcuttlih  Academy— 
Iriak  ArcliltMU-Arlaml  HanlHry  M«il».T»._4d.  i  hy  iioKt,  ((d. 

I  Vork  HIrMt.  W.C.  And  all  Nvwinxn. 


Now  ready.  No.  CLIX.,  Is. 

fyHE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  MARCH.    With  Illus- 

trationa  by  G.  D.  Leslie,  A.R.A..  and  George  Du  Maurier. 
OLD  KENSINGTON.   With  an  Hlustration.  Chapters  49-3t. 
THOUGHTS  OF  AN  OUTSIDER:  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
THE  ANTARCTIC  REGIONS. 
THE  AGRICULTURAL  LABOURER.  11. 
VID.\L.  THE  TROUBADOUR. 
AEROSTATICS  IN  FRANCE. 

THE  LATE  LORD  LYTTON  AS  A  NOVELIST. 

ZELDA'S  FORTUNE.  With  an  Illustration.  VIII.-Hide  and  Seek. 

IX  They  that  Hide  can  Find. 

Boole  II  Sylvia's  Bracelet.   I  "  Sindbad  the  Sailor." 

A  WINTER  FANTASY.  By  Feedebiok  LoCKER. 

Smith,  Elder,  &  Co..  15  Waterloo  Place. 

q^HE   CHURCH   HERALD.— Those  who  desire  to  support 

Toryism,  Churchmanship.  Authority,  and  Principle  against  Liberalism,  Latitudina- 
rianism,  License,  and  Expediency,  should  aid  the  ?:ood  cause  by  taking  in  THE  CHURCH 
HERALD.  It  is  published  on  Tuesdav  in  time  tor  the  afternoon's  post.  16  pp.  Id.  ;  Quarter's 
Subscription,  post  free.  Is.  9d  Office.  2  Bedford  Street.  Strand.  W.C. 


Just  published,  2s.  6d. 

lyilE     MONTH.  —  MARCH,    APRIL.  —  Aeticles,    &c.  : 

1.  intramontanism  and  Ultrapaganism_2.  The  Shadowy  River,  by  Gordon  Campbell — 
3.  Notes  from  Mentone.  by  E.  Bowles— 4.  To  a  Child's  An^el  Guardian,  by  Alec.  C.  G.  Thorn- 
ton—,0.  Amon*  the  Propliets,  by  the  Autlior  of  "  The  Dialogues  of  Lydney."  Chapter  H.  A 
Christmas  Holiday  ;  Chapter  l.'i.The  Anticipations  of  Unionism  ;  Chapter  16,  Is  Christianity  a 

Failure  ?  Chapter  17.  New  Year's  Day— 6.  At  Thebes,  by  K.  J.  T.  M  7.  The  approaching 

Transit  of  Venus,  by  the  Rev.  S.  Perry— 8.  Hymn  to  St.  Teresa,  from  the  Spanish,  Translated 

in  the  Metre  of  the  Orig:inal,  by  D.  F.  M'Carthy.  Esq  9.  Contributions  to  the  History  of  the 

Italian  Kingdom.  1,  Count  d'ldeville's  Journal  d'un  Diplomate  en  Italic  ;  2,  P.  Franco's 
Crociati  di  S.  Pietro— 10.  Catholic  Writers  on  Tyrannicide,  by  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Parkinson— 
Reviews  and  Notices.     London :  Bprns  &  Gates.  17  Portman  Street.  

THE   LATE  LORD  ELGIN. 


Now  ready.  Second  Edition,  8yo.  14s. 

THE  LETTEES  and  JOUENALS  of  the  EAEL  of 

ELGIN,  late  Governor  of  Jamaica,  Governor-General  of  Canada,  Envoy  to 
China,  and  Viceroy  of  India.  Edited  by  Theodore  Walroxd,  C.B.  With 
Preface  by  A.  P.  Stanley,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster. 

"  No  description  can  do  Justice  to  the  masterly  way  in  which  these  very  interestin?  private 
letters  are  arranged  and  connected  by  a  running  narrative,  with  which  the  only  fault  we  can 
find  is  that  it  is  too  short.  At  the  same  time  we  feel  that  no  review  can  do  justice  either  to  the 
correspondence  or  to  the  book.  They  must  be  read  for.  and  by,  themselves.  It  was  a  labour 
of  love  which  Mr.  Walrond  undertook,  and  he  has  worthily  executed  his  work  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  conceived." — Times. 

"  It  is  well  that  this  collection  of  Lord  Elgin's  letters  and  journals,  linked  together  by  a 
slight  narrative,  should  put  on  record  the  claims  which  he  undoubtedly  possessed  to  a  iTominent 
place  on  the  roll  of  British  statesmen.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  this  volume  may  be  widely  and 
thoughtfully  read.  The  latter  part,  with  its  pleasant  diaries  in  China  and  India,  will  suit  all 
tastes.  Ent  the  letters  from  Jamaica  and  Canada  are  well  worthy  of  most  serious  attention, 
not  only  for  their  political  wisdom,  but  for  their  pictures  of  that  statesmanship  which  alone 
deserves  the  name,  undertaking  the  government  of  nations  as  a  solemn  responsibility,  and 
basing  its  policy  on  the  great  eternal  principle  of  loving  mercy,  and  doing  justice,  and  walking 
humbly  before  God.^'—Guardian. 


JOHN  MURRAY.  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


Nov  ready,  Second  Edition,  much  enlarged,  square  8ro.  lUastrated 
by  100  Engravings,  16s. 

A  MANUAL  OF  METALLURGY. 

By  GEORGE  HOGARTH  MAKINS,  M.R.C.S.,  F.C.S. 

Late  one  of  the  Aasayers  and  Referee  to  the  Bank  of  England. 


ELLIS  Jt  WniTE,  29  NEW  BOND  STREET. 


npAINE. 


Second  Edition,  crown  9vo.  cloth,  3s. 

-ENGLISH   POSITIVISM.     A  Study  of  John 

Stuaht  Mill.  Translated  bj-  T.  D.  II.^yb. 


ART  in  ITALY. 


By  the  same  Author, 

-NAPLES— ROME. 


Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  of  ART.    Crown  8vo.  Ss. 

Williams  &  NonoATK.  I4  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London; 
and  20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 


Ju.^t  published,  crown  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  fid. 

EVILLE  (Rev.  Dr.  A.)— The  SONG  of  SONGS,  commonly 

called  the  Song  of  Solomon,  or  the  Canticle.   Translated  from  the  French. 
By  the  same  Author, 

THE  DEVIL  :  his  Origin,  Greatness,  and  Decadence.    83.  6d. 

Williams  &  Norgatk.  11  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden.  London  ( 
and  20  South  Frederick  Street.  Edinburj^h. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  9a. 

QYED  AMEER  ALI'S  LIFE  of  MOHAMINFED  :  n  Critical 

^   Examination  of  the  Life  and  Teachings  of  Mohammed,  from  a  Mohammedan  Stand- 
point, inchidinir  Chapters  on  Polyj^amy.  Slavery,  Moslem  Rationalism.  Moslem  Mysticism, 
ic.   liy  SVKiJ  AMKEil  Alt.  Moulvi,  M.A.,  I.,Ii,lJ.,  of  tlio  Inner  Temple.  Barrister-at-Law,  &c. 
Williams  &  Nouoatk.  M  Ilenrictfa  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London; 
and  20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburch. 


Third  Edition,  Is. 

nnilE  RELATIVE  POWER  of  NATIONS.    By  T.  St.  L. 

Alcook,  late  MaJor9,'ith  Recimcnt,  Honorary  Colonel  1st  Middlcicx  Milittn. 
Williams  St  Nohoatr.  l-l  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  (Jarden,  London  i 
and  20  South  Frederick  Street,  Kdinburixh. 


8vo.  cloth,  &N.  (published  at  lOs.  tld.^ 

DANIEL ;  or,  the  APOCALYPSE  of  the  OLD  TESTAMENT, 
liy  Pun. II"  S.  Dfrprkz,  B.I).,  Im-umbcnt  of  Alvodiston,  Wilts.   With  an  Intnxluctlon 
by  Rowland  Williams,  D.I).,  Vicur  of  IJroail-CliuIlte. 

"  Tlic  readers  of  Mr.  Doiiprcz'ii  popular  and  lucid  CTplnnntiou  will  probably  And  iho 
dllHcuUlM  in  ■  Daniel '  fewer  than  they  expected."— Dii.  Hovvlash  Williams. 

WlLLiAais  &  NoiinATH,  U  Henrietta  street.  Covent  Onrden.  London  t 
and  HO  Suutti  Fredericli  Street.  Ediiibiuvh. 


Third  Edition,  crown  8vo.  On. 


THE  APOCRYPHAL  (iOSPELS  mid  other  DOCUMENTS 


Latin,  Syiluo,  .te. 

CoWl'KU 


With  Note*,  Seriptuiut  Iteforvnce,,  and  Proleconlcnu. 


in  Oreok, 
Uy  11.  llAttlllg 


Until  the  trannlntion  ond  tlic  Introdnclion  arc  nio«l  i.rolncworthy  i  bin  ircncral  survor  of 
the  literoturc  of  tlio  nulijcct  Is  complcio  witliout  lieinx  dlll\iiio."  — /'.ifrnii  f/  (Viiin/iiiinH. 
WlLLiAMH  te  NoiioATK.  U  Ilciiriutta  Street,  Covont  Uarden,  London  » 
and  Sn  South  Fi-vderick  Street,  Edinbnrili. 


Now  ready,  unnil  Hvo.  cloth,  2».  Od.  i  poHt  free, !!».  8d. 

''PAMA  niul  ZULU  (from  tliu  "  U(>colk>ction8  of  A  Pebble,"  a 

I'oem  In  the  Stylo  of"  Don  Juan  "),  and  other  l*<H-mi.    lly  Alrx  VHDKIt  TBUIILK. 

"  A  novelty  in  the  pi-c»ciil  ai:c  of  iliort  p<>cm,."_f«u»»ro(ri/  Ita  im. 
Towa  AND  t'ot;itTUY  I'LiiLiHiiiNu  COMPAUT,  Limited,  B  Warwick  Lane. 
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SIX  NEW  NOVELS,  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 


SQUIRE     SILCHESTER'S     WHIM.  By 

JtonroiER  CoLijNS,  Author  of  "  Princess  Clarice,"  &c.   3  vols. 
"  Tlie  charm  of  the  story  liei  in  its  freshness  and  vigour.   We  think  it  the  best  Mr.  Collins 
Uas  yet  written." — I'alt  JlaU  Gaultt. 

JOHANNES    OLAF.      By  E.  de  Wille. 

Transljited  by  F.  E.  BtJN-N-ETT.    3  vols. 
"  Tl;c  book  giwa  eviileucc  of  considerable  capacity  in  every  branch  of  a  novelist's  facnlty." 

Mornnu/  I'ost. 

SEETA.    By  Col.  Meadows  Taylor,  Author 

of  "  Tara,"  ic.   3  vols. 
"The  story  is  well  told.**— .-Ir/i^neewm. 

*'  The  iKNjk  altojrether  is  destrvins  of  a  favourable  reception,  and  we  would  recommend 
«11  noveUreulers  to  purchase  it  at  the  earliest  opportunity. HuU. 


THE   DOCTOR'S   DILEMMA.     By  Hesba 

Strettox,  Author  of  "  Little  Meg,"  &c.    3  vols. 

"The  best  novel  of  the  week  In  descriptive  writins  the  autlioress  must  be  ?iven  a 

high  place,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  life  in  the  btory/'— jlt/icmcum. 


OFF   the   SKELLIGS.     By  Jean  Ingelow. 

(Her  First  Romance.)   4  vols. 
"We  rc»d  each  supceedinp  volume  with  increasing  interest, goin?  almost  to  the  point  of 
wishin::  there  was  a  litth." — -1  rhet>oeum. 
"  The  book  is  a  remarkable  one." — Daily  Xetcs. 


CHESTERLEIGH.     By  Ansley  Conyers. 

3  vols.  [Immediately. 


LONDON :  HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO.,  65  CORNHILL, 

AND  12  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


NOTICE.— SECOND  EDITION  OP 

ANOTHER  WORLD.     By  Hermes.  Post 

8vo.  123.  [This  day. 

"  Hermes  is  a  really  practical  philosopher,  and  utters  many  truths  that  must  be 

as  useful  to  this  subhmary  sphere  as  to  those  of  another  world  Of  his  powers 

of  narrative  and  expression  there  can  be  no  doubt." — Morning  Post. 

**  A  romance  of  science  Few  volumes  that  have  ever  come  under  our  hands 

are  more  entertaining  to  read  or  more  difficult  to  criticize." — .'^unrlay  Times. 

"  Whether  one  reads  for  information  or  amusement, '  Another  World'  will  attract 

and  retain  the  attention  It  reminds  one  somewhat  of  Swift's  '  Gulliver,' 

without  the  grossness  and  the  ill-nature." — Standard, 


SASrCTEL  TIN.SLBT,  PUBLISHER,  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET. 


Just  published,  crown  8vo.  99. 

LITERATURE  and   DOGMA :   an  Essay  towards  a  better 

Apprehen<>ion  of  the  Bible.  By  Matthew  Arnold. 

*•*  A  small  portion  of  this  Work  has  appeared  in  the  *'  Comhill  Magazine." 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


Next  week,  post  8vo.  79. 

KATHERINE'S  TRIALS  :  a  New  Novel.     By  Holme  Lee. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


Just  published,  post  8vo.  79. 

LADY  CAROLINE ;  with  PENDANTS.   By  Robert  Black. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  S  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


Nert  week,  crown  ftvo. 

AMADEUS,  and  other  Poems.     By  Alfred  Wyatt-Edgell. 


SMITH.  ELDER,  &  CO..  10  WATERLOO  PLACE. 

MB.   THACKERAY'S  WORKS. 
THE  LIBRARY  EDITION.    22  vols.  8vo.  with  Illustrations 

by  the  Author,  Richard  Doyle,  and  Frederick  Walker,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  gilt, 
price  jM  .'>*.         •**  The  Volumes  are  sold  separately,  each  7«.  6d. 

THE  POPULAR  EDITION.    Complete  in  12  vols,  crown  8vo. 

with  Frontispiece  to  each  volume.  handHomely  bound  in  scarlet  cloth,  (rilt  top.  £3. 
This  Bdition  may  also  he  had  in  Single  Volumes,  bound  in  green  cloth,  each  58. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


ILLUSTRATED   LIBRARY  EDITION  of  the  LIFE  and 

WORKS  of  CHART/yTTE  ERONTfi.  and  her  Sisters  EMILY  and  ANNE  ERONTfi. 
To  be  coTOplcted  in  Seven  Monthly  Volumes,  large  crown  Hvo,  each  7s.  6d. 

Now  ready  : 

■Vol.  1.— JANE  EYRE.  By  Charlotte  BiioNTii.   With  5  Illnstrations. 

"Vol.  2.— SHIRLEY.    By  CnAiilz/rrE  Brontk.   With  h  Illustrations. 

ToL  3.— VILLETTE.   By  CBARUriTB  Biio.VTK.   With  .'5  Illustrations. 

Vol.  4.-THE  PROFESSOR  and  POEMS.     By  CHARr.f)iTE  Brontk.  With 

POEMS  by  hCT  .Sisters  and  Patiieii.    With  :>  lUnstrations. 
Vol.  J.— WUTlfERINO  HEIGHT-;,  and  AGNES  GRKY.     By  Emily  and 

Akxk  Eroxt*.   With  a  Preface  and  Memoir  of  both  Authors  by 

Charujtte  EroxtE.   With  :>  Illustrations. 


8MITJL  ELDER,  U  CO.,  l.i  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


13  Great  Marlborouob  Snunw. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  NEW  WORKS. 

 ♦  

ADVENTURES    AFLOAT  and  ASHORE. 

By  Parker  Gillmohe  ("  Ubique  ").   2  vols,  with  Illustrations,  2l8. 

THE    LUSHAI    EXPEDITION,  1871-72. 

By  Lieut.  R.  G.  AVooDTrionpK,  Royal  Engineers.    8vo.  with  Illustrations,  li'/s. 
"  Lieut.  Woodtliorpt's  account  of  tlie  Lushai  Expedition  is  important  a«  well  us  interestiuK- 
The  writer  excels  in  description."— J/orn!Tj(/  I'oi^t. 

LODGE'S  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE 

for  1S73.     Under  the  ESPECIAL  PATRONAGE  OF  HER  MAJESTY. 
Corrected  by  the  Nobility,  and  containinp;  all  the  New  Creations.  Forty- 
second  Edition,  1  vol.  with  the  Arms  beautifully  engraved,  bound,  31s.  fid. 
"A  work  of  great  value.   It  is  the  most  tiiithful  record  wc  posbctss  of  tlie  aristocracy  of  the 
day." — Morning  I'ost. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  SOCIETY  in  FRANCE 

and  ENGLAND.   By  Lady  Clementina  Davies.   Second  Edition,  2  vols. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

PARTED  LIVES.    By  Mrs.  Spender,  Author 

of  **  Her  Own  Fault,"  he.   3  vols. 
**A  really  admirable  bnuk.   In  power  of  description,  analysis  of  character,  and  marvdloup. 
facility  of  expreiisioii,  it  is  a  book  rarely  surpassed." — John  Bull.  "A  clever  and  entertaining 
tict  iou ."— J/ f  j^it  r. 

HIDDEN  PERILS.  By  Mary  Cecil  Hay. 
LITTLE  KATE  KIRBY.  By  F.  W.  Robinson, 

Author  of  *' Grandmother's  Money,"  *' No  Church,"  &c.  3  vols. 
"  This  is  the  best  of  Mr.  Robinson's  novels.   It  is  a  spirited  story."— ^^/i^c/a^or. 
"  The  works  of  Mr.  R(ibiii.';on  have  raised  him  into  a  front  place  among  living  novelists 
We  are  inclined  to  regard  '  Little  Kate  Kirby '  as  his  masterpiece."— 5i(?i(/«iy  Times. 

IN  the  DAYS  of  MY  YOUTH.   By  Amelia 

B.  Edwards,  Author  of  "  Barbara's  History,"  die.   3  vols. 

A  WOMAN  at  the  WHEEL.  By  A.  M.  Tobyn. 

•*  A  remarkably  pleasant,  readable,  and  well-told  story.  The  characters  are  worked  out  with 
the  utmost  skill.  Cherrie  May,  the  *  Woman  at  the  Wheel,'  isa  charming  character,  and  on  her. 
as  a  typical  claimant  of  the  highest  order  of  woman's  rights,  the  interest  of  the  story  centres." 

Post. 

FALSE  CARDS.   By  Hawley  Smart,  Author 

of  "  Breezie  Langton,"  &c.   3  vols. 

BEAUTIFUL   EDITH.     By  the  Author  of 

"  Ursula's  Love  story,"  &c.    3  vols.  [Jusl  ready. 


TRUBNER   &  CO.'S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


ENIGMAS   of  LIFE.      By  W.  E.  Greg.  Third 

Edition,  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  pp.  xti — 308,  cloth,  ins.  6d. 
Contents:  Realizable  Ideals— Malthus  Notwithstanding— Non-Survival  of  the  Fittest-, 
Limits  and  Directions  of  Human  Development— The  Significance  of  Life— De  Profundis— 
Elsewhere— Appendix. 

COLYMBIA.    Crown  8vo.  pp.  260;,  neat  cloth,  5s. 
EREWHON.    With  New  Preface.     Crown  8vo.  pp. 

xii  —244,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

ZOOLOGICAL  MYTHOLOGY  ;  or,  the  Legends  of 

Animal?.  By  Anoelo  dr  GunKRNATls,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Litera- 
ture in  the  Institutio  di  Studii  Superiori  e  di  Perfezionamento,  at  Florence,  &c.  2  vols. 
6vo.  pp.  xxvi.— 43^,  and  vii— 442,  cloth,  289. 

THE   LIFE  and  MISCELLANEOUS   ESSAYS  of 

HENRY  THOMAS  COLEBROOKE.    The  Biosraphy  by  his  Son.  Sir  T.  E.  COLE- 
BUOOKB,  Bart.,  M.P.   The  Essays  edited  by  Professor  Cowell.   3  vols. 
Vol.  I.  THE  LIFE.   Demy  8vo.  pp.  xii — 492,  with  Portrait  and  Maps,  cloth.  Ns. 

ZNearly  ready. 

THE  GOSPEL  of  the  WORLD'S  DIVINE  ORDER 

or.  Free  Religious  Thoughts.    By  Douglas  Campbell.  8vo.  pp.  viii  372,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

THE   IRON   STRIKE,  and  other  Poems.     By  A 

Bohemian.  Fcp.  8vo.  pp.  vii  1S3.  Illustrated  Cover,  sewed,  is.  6d. 


LONDON:  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  8  and  60  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


KE-ISSTJE  OP  WOOD'S  NATUKAL  HISTOBY  OF  MAN. 


Now  ready,  Is.,  Part  I.  of  the  He-Issue  of 

ROUTLEDGE'S 

NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  MAN; 

BEING  AN 

Account  of  the  Manners  and  Customs   of  the  Uncivilized 
Races  of  Men. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  WOOD,  M.A. 
Author  of  the  "Illustrated  Natural  History,"  "  Common  Objects  of  the  Country,"  Sjc. 

With  Illustrations  by  Wolf,  Zwccker,  Angas,  Danby,  and  others,  engraved  by  the 
Brothers  Dalziel. 

This  He-Issue  will  be  completed  in  34  Monthly  Parts,  each  containing  48  royal  8vo.  nnces, 
and  about  2.'>  Original  Illustrations.  Pruapectuses  and  Specimen  Pages  will  be  Ibrwarded  to 
any  addreM. 


LONDON  :  OEOKGE  ROUTLEDOE  ft  SONS,  THE  BROADWAY,  LUDOATE. 
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IVrOTICE.— A  NEW  STORY,  by  W.  Black, 

'  Author  of  "A  Daughter  of  Hetli,"  entitled  "  A  TRINCESS  OF  THULE," 
commeuces  in  MACJIILLAN'S  MAGAZINE  for  MARCH  ;  to  be  foUoweci, 
in  APRIL,  by  "  MY  TIME  AND  ^YHAT  I'VE  DONE  WITH  IT,"  by 
F.  C.  B^R^•A^•D. 

Monthly,  Is. 

MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  CLXI.  (for  MARCH). 

COXTENTS : 

A  PRINCESS  OF  THULE."    By  W.  Black,  Author  of  "  A  Daughter  of 

Heth."   Chapters  1—3. 
SOUTH  SEA  SLAVERY— KIDNAPPING  AND  MURDER." 
BALLIOL  SCHOLARS,"  1840-43.    By  Principal  Shairp. 
RECENT  WORK  AT  CHAUCER."    By  F.  J.  FURNIVALI,. 
A  SLIP  IN  THE  FENS."  Conclusion. 
PROBLEMS  OF  CIVILIZATION."    By  T.  HUGHES,  M.P. 
CHURCH  REFORM  BY  COMPREHENSION,  A.D.  16S9  AND  1873."  By 

the  Rev.'T.  W.  Jex-Blake. 
THE  ARYAN  RACES  OF  PERU."   By  ANDREW  LANG. 
CENTRAL  ASIA :  a  Military  Sketch."   By  John  Adte,  Brigadier-General. 


1.  " 

2.  " 

3.  " 

4.  " 

■5.  " 

C.  " 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

WEE  DEPTHS  of  the  SEA  :  an  Account  of 

the  General  Results  of  the  Dredging  Cruises  of  H.M.S.  Porcupine  and 
Lightninri  during  the  Summers  of  18(i8-69-7(),  inider  the  Scientific  Direction 
of  Dr.  Carpenter,  F.R.S.,  J.  Gwyn  Jeffreys,  F.R.S.,  and  Dr.  Wyville 
Thomson,  F.R.S.  By  Dr.  Wyville  Thomson,  Director  of  the  Scientific 
Ptafl:  of  the  Challenger  Expedition.  8vo.  with  nearly  100  Illustrations  and 
8  Coloured  Maps  and  Plans,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  31s.  Cd.  [This  day. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  AUTHOR  OF  "  TOM  BROWN'S  SCHOOL  DAYS." 

lyrEMOIR  of  a  BROTHER.    By  Thomas 

Hughes,  M.P.  With  Portrait  of  George  Hughes,  after  Watts,  engraved  by 
Jeens,  5s.    Second  Edition.  [Next  week. 

Additional  interest  attaches  to  this  memoir  from  the  fact  that  the  Rugby 
School  life  here  described  is  contemporary  with  the  life  at  Rugby  depicted 
by  the  same  author  in  "  Tom  Brown's  School  Days."  The  Daili/  News  says  : 
*'  While  boys  at  school  may  be  bewildered  by  various  conflicting  theories  of 
the  character  of  the  great  Englishmen  whom  they  have  been  taught  to 
admire  or  to  hate,  here,  in  the  gnise  of  the  simplest  and  most  modest  of 
country  gentlemen,  they  may  find  an  exemplar  which  they  cannot  do  better 
than  copy." 

IVfR.  E.  A.  FREEMAN'S  HISTORICAL 

ESSAY'S.   8vo.  10s.  6d.  Second  Scries. 

CONTEN-TS  :  Ancient  Greece  and  Mediaeval  Italy— Mr.  Gladstone's  Homer 
and  the  Homeric  Age — The  Historians  of  Athens— The  Athenian  Democracy 
—Alexander  the  Great— Greece  during  the  Macedonian  Period — Momm- 
Ben's  History  of  Rome — Lucius  Cornelius  Sulla — The  Flavian  CiEsars. 
First  Series,  Second  Edition,  10s.  6d. 

C;TUDIES    in    the    HISTORY    of  the 

^      RENAISSANCE.     By  Walter  H.  Pater,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford.   Crown  8vo.  is.  6d.  [This  day. 


o 


LD-FASHIONED    ETHICS    and  COM- 

MON-SENSE  METAPHY''SICS.  By  W.  T.  THORNTON,  Author  of  "A 
Treatise  on  Labour."   8vo.  10s.  Gd.  [This  day. 

,(^ALIBAN:   the  Missing  Link.    By  Daniel 

^-""^      Wilson,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  History  and  English  Literature  in  University 
College,  Toronto.    8vo.  10s.  Gd.  [This  day. 

"  Dr.  Wilson's  admirable  and  ingenious philosophico-literary  performance. 
 has  done  good  service  in  making  plain  for  us  the  fundamental  dis- 
tinction between  the  reasoning  brute  which  is  Mr.  Darwin's  '  missing 
link '  and  even  the  lowest  and  most  degraded  type  of  human  life." — Olobe. 

»THE  SCIENTIFIC  BASES  of  FAITH.  By 

J.  J.  McRPHT,  Author  of  "Habit  and  Intelligence."  8vo.  143.  [Nextweel. 

J^SSAYS    in    POLITICAL  ECONOMY, 

Theoretical  and  Applied.  By  J.  E.  Cairne!?,  M.A.,  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  in  University  College,  London.  8vo.  10s.  Gd.  [Jfext  week: 

T^HE   ROMANCE  of  ASTRONOMY.  By 

R.  Kalley  Miller,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  Gd.  [This  day. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  HENRY  KINGSLET. 

r)AKSHOTT  CASTLE;  being  the  Memoir 

^-"^      of  an  Eccentric  Nobleman.    Written  by  Mr.  Granby  Dixon,  and  Edited 
by  Henuy  KiNCiSi.EY.    3  vols,  crown  8vo.  3l3.  Gd.  [Next  ueek. 

HE   GROWTH  of  the  ENGLISH  CON- 


T 


STITUTION  from  the  E.arlicst  Times.  By  Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L. 
New  and  Revised  Edition,  crown  Svo.  iis.  [This  day. 


THIR 


D  EDITION  of  Professor  ROSCOE'S 

LECTURES  on  the  SPECTRUM  ANALYSIS.  Revised  throughout,  with 
Appendices,  Engravings,  Maps,  and  Chromo-lithograplis  of  the  Spectra  of 
the  Chemical  Elcraeuts  and  Heavenly  Bodies.  Medium  8v6.  cloth  extra,  218. 

[Next  week. 

OECOND  EDITION  of  a  GRAMMAR  of  the 

IjATIN  LANGUAGE  from  Plautus  to  Suetonius.    By  U.  J.  Ronv,  M.A. 


Part  I.    Ilovised,  crown  Svo.  83.  Gd. 


[This  day. 


fTHIRD    and    CHEAPER    EDITION  of 

PATTY.   By  KATHEniNi:  S.  Maccjuoid.    Crown  Svo.  G«.      [This  day. 

"  In  'Patty'  Mrs.  Mac(iuoid  lias  raised  against  herself  a  utandard  of 
excellence." — Times. 


T 


HIIll)  EDITION  of  MAR.TORY.  By  Mir.i.Y 

Dbank.    Crown  Svo.  with  ProntlKplece  and  Vignette,  43.  Gd.     [This  day. 

"  A.  very  touching  Btory,  full  of  promise  for  the  after  career  of  the 
anthoresH.  —  Times. 
"  A  pretty,  reoduble,  and  charming  little  book."— Sa(«nZa|/  Review. 

ftECONl)  EDITION  of  SOLID  GEOMETRY 

and  CONIC  RKCTIONH.  Ily  J.  M.  Wii.soN,  M.A.,  Matliematical  Miuster 
of  IliiKliy.  With  Appi'iiilii'en  on  TraiiHvcrnuls  and  liiirinuiiic  Dlvl»i<m.  Ru- 
vlforl,  extra  fcp.  Hvo.      Gd.  [This  day. 

EW  EDITION  of  Professor  OLIVER'S 


N 


LEHRONH  In  ULEMKNTARY  BOTANY, 
tloim,  4«.  Od.   


18mo.  with  nearly  200  Illuslro- 
[Th»  day. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS'  NEW  BOOKS. 

MADAME  de  SEVIGNE,  her  Correspondents 

and  Contemporaries.  By  the  Comtesse  de  Pdliga.   2  vols.  Svo.  with  Portraits. 

\_Now  readi/. 

"  There  are  always  omonprst  us  a  select  few  who  find  an  inexhaustible  source  of  refined  enjoy- 
ment in  the  letters  of  Madame  Sevigne.  Tlie  llnrace  \Valpole  set  aftected  to  know  them  by 
heart ;  George  Selwyn  meditated  an  edition  of  tht-m,  and  preceded  Lady  Morean  in  that 
pilgrimage  to  tlie  Jtoc/iei  s,  which  she  describes  so  cnthusiiutically  in  her  *  Book  of  the  Boudoir.* 
Even  in  our  time  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  present  oneself  often  at  Holland  House  or 

the  Berrys  witliout  being  tolerably  well  up  in  them  Madame  de  la  Puliga  has  diligently 

studied  her  subject  in  all  its  bearings  ;  she  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  si>irit  of  the  period  of 
which  she  treats  ;  she  is  at  home  with  both  correspondents  and  contemporaries  ;  she  has  made  a 
judicious  selection  from  the  embarrassing  abundance  of  materials  accumulated  to  her  hands  ; 
treading  frequently  on  very  delicate  ground,  she  is  never  wanting  in  feminine  refinemeut  or 
good  taste."— Quarter Review. 

THE   LIFE  and   TIMES  of  ALGERNON 

SYDXEY.  Republican,  lfi22—ir^**.'l.  By  Alexander  Charles  Ewald.  F.S.A..  Senior 
Clerk  of  Her  Majesty's  Public  Records.  Author  of  "The  Crown  and  its  Advisers," 
"Last  Century  of  TJniversal  History.'*  &c.     vols.  Svo.  [iVoiy  read;/. 

"  We  welcome  this  biography  as  the  means  of  making  on  illustrious  Englishman  better 
known  to  modern  readers,  and  because  it  will  bring  the  noble  letters  and  ottier  writings  of 
Algernon  Sydney  within  the  easier  reach  of  a  great  mass  of  people."— ^l(/ic'JKC((7/i. 

MUSICAL  RECOLLECTIONS  of  the  LAST 

HALF-CENTURY.   *2  vols.  Svo.  iXow  ready. 

**  And  music  shall  untune  the  sky. "~Drt/dc7i  and  Handch 

"  Such  a  variety  of  amusing  anecdotes,  sketches  of  character,  bits  of  biography,  and  incidents 

in  the  career  of  famous  artistes  liave  never  been  crammed  in  a  couple  of  volumes  before  

'Musical  Recollections  of  the  Last  Half  Century  '  is  the  most  entertaining  and  readable  book 
on  musical  matters  that  has  been  published  for  many  years,  and  deserves  to  become  very 
popular." — Em. 

"  Abounds  in  interest,  and  is  sure  to  attract  a  large  and  permanent  popularity.'*— 5<an<tord. 

THE  LIFE  and  ADVENTURES  of  ALEX- 

ANDER  DUMAS.  By  PEUCY  FiTzoERALD,  Author  of  "  The  Lives  of  the  Kembles," 
'*  The  Life  of  David  Garrick."  &c.    '2  vols.  ^vo.  [.Voc;  ready. 

"  More  amusing  volumes  than  these  it  would  be  difficult  to  find."— ^/anrfart/. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS'  WEW  NOVELS   AT  ALL 
LIBRARIES. 

LONDON'S    HEART.     By  B.  L.  Faejeon, 

Author  of  "Grif,"  "Joshua  Marvel,"  "Blade  o'  Grass,*'  and  "Bread  and  Cheese  and 
Kisses."  i  vols.  {.Ktaily  this  day. 

MY   LITTLE    GIRL.     By  the  Authors  of 

"Ready  Money  Mortiboy."  3  vols. 

MURPHY'S    MASTER,  and  other  Stories. 

By  the  Author  of  "Ivost  Sir  Massingberd,'*  "A  Perfect  Treasure,"  " Gwendoline'a 
Harvest,"  "  Found  Dead,'*  "A  Woman's  Vengeance."  &c.  &c.   a  vols. 

HOME,   SWEET   HOME  !     By  Mrs.  J.  H. 

KiDDELL,  Author  of  "George  Gcith,"  "  Too  Much  Alone,"  "City  and  Suburb,"  &c. 
3  vols. 

A  FAIR   SAXON.     By  Justin  M'Carthy, 

Author  of  *'  My  Enemy's  Daughter,"  "  The  Watcrdale  Neiglibours,"  &c.  3  vols. 

t-Voif  ready. 

LEGENDS   of   the    JACOBITE  WARS-. 

"  Katharine  Fairfax,"  "  Isma  O'Neal."  By  Thom.\sinx  ILtuxSELL.  3  vols. 

UVoio  ready. 

MASKS  :  a  Novel.     By  "  Marius."     2  vols. 

[Xow  ready. 

THE  CRAVENS  of  CRAVENSCROFT :  a 

Novel.  By  Miss  FiGGOTT.  3  vole.  [Now  ready. 

NOT  WITHOUT  THORNS.    By  the  Author 

of  "  She  was  Young  and  lie  was  Old."  "  Lover  and  II usbnnd."  &c.  3  vols.  {Xowrfady. 
"  If  there  were  no  other  women  in  the  book  than  Ronm  d'Eyrccourt,  her  character  alone 
would  make  the  book,  worth  reading."— ^rAe"«;«m. 

THE    MISADVENTURES   of   MR.  CAT- 

LYNE,  Q.C.:  an  Autobiograpliy.  By  SlATiiEW  Stkadhxg,  Author  of  "  The  Irish  Bar 
Sinister,"  "  Cheup  John's  Auction,"  Isc.   '.'vols.  \_Xow  ready. 

"  In  a  literary  point  of  view  these  volumes  deserve  high  praise.  They  arc  light,  amusing,  and 
pungent."— yl'/itineti'". 

TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  18  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND. 


MISS   BRADDON'S  NEW  WORK. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


3  vols,  nt  all  Libraries, 

THE    NEW    WORK    BY    THE    AUTHOR    OF  "LADY 
AUDLEY'S   SECRET,"  &c. 

MILLY  DARRELL. 

I  vol.  Svo.  with  rortrait, 

LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

OF  FIELD-MARSHAL 

SIR  GEORGE  POLLOCK, 

BART.,  G.C.B.,  &o.,  CONSTABLE   OF   THE  TOWER. 
By  C.  R.  LOW,  Esq. 

LONDON  t  WH.  n.  ALLEN  ft  CO,  13  WATERLOO  PLACE.  S.W.  . 


;Vlarcli  1,  1873.] 
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KICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON'S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


FIELD-MARSHAL     SIR     JOHN  BUR- 

GOY>'E,  Bart.,  his  LIFE  and  CORRESPOXDKXCE.  Comprising  Extracts 
from  his  Journals  during  the  Peninsular  War,  ii  is  Private  and  Oilicial  Cor- 
reppondence  during  the  Crimean  War,  and  Letters  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
III.,  the  Prince  Consort,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Palmerston,  Sir 
Robcrc  Peel.  Marshal  Vaillant,  Marshal  Niel,  Earl  of  Derby,  Omar  Pallia, 
Duke  of  Newca-^itle,  Mar.shal  Bazaine,  Marquis  of  Anfflesey,  Yisconnt 
Hanlingc,  Lord  Panmure,  Lord  Hill,  Marshal  Canrobert,  General  Todleben, 
Earl  of  Hosse,  Sir  .Tohn  Moore,  Sir  Lowry  Cole,  Countess  of  Derby  (Miss 
Farren).  Loirl  Monteagle,  Lord  Frederick  Fitjclarence,  Lord  John  Russell, 
Mr.  Labenchcre,  Sir  Ch.arles  Wood,  Sir  Charles  James  Napier,  Lord  Cowley 
Lord  Raglan.  General  Rose  (Lord  Strathnairn),  Admiral  Dundas,  Lord  Her- 
bert, Mr.  Brunei,  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  Mr.  Thackerav,  and  other  celebrated 
men.  By  his  Son-in-Law.  Lieut.-Col.  the  Hon.  George  WROrrESUEY,  Royal 
Engineers.   2  vols.  Sro.  with  Portrait,  30s. 

LESSOXS  of  the  FRENCH  REVOLUTION, 

lTSO-1872.   By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  OnJi.v.THiy.\iTE.    1  vol.  Svo.  10s.  Cd. 

DOCTORS  and  PATIENTS  ;  or,  Anecdotes 

of  the  Meihral  WorM  and  Curiosities  of  Medicine.    By  John-  Times  F  S  4 
Author  of  ••  Lives  of  Wits  and  Humoimsts."   2  vol?,  crown  Svo.  21s.'       '  ' 

TURNING  POINTS  in  LIFE.    By  the  Rev. 

FuEDERiCK  Arxold.   2  vols.  cro\vn  Svo.  21s. 

SECOND  EDITION  OF 

A  LADY  of  the  LAST   CENTURY ;  Mrs 

^^n^hr  t®P^«'^°rf  I"<="«li"?'  I''=tters  of  Mrs.  Montagu  never  before 

Cli-"V^h,''T"'"v"°'''V''-  f-^-'^-'  ^"t'^o'^  of  "Lives  of  the  Princes  of 
Wales,      Table  Traits.      1  vol.  Svo.  14s. 

^^ii-SyU^WjwrS'X/^^l^:^^^^  reader  on  at  whatever  page  he  opens,  and  he  will 


JVES  of  WITS  and  HUMOURISTS.  By 

&c.  New  Edition, 


John  Times,  F.S.A..  Author  of  "  A  Century  of  Anecdote," 
2  vols.  Roxburgh  binding,  12s. 


POPULAR   NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

VHICH    SISTER  ?  a  Novel.     By  Sidney 


MosTY.v,  Author  of  "  The  Surgeon's  Secret." 


vols,  crown  Svo. 

[Immediate!;/. 


bvEALED  at  LAST:  a  Novel.    By  A. 

ElTEiXK-EvAN-s.   2  vols,  crown  Svo. 

[ISS  or  MRS.  ?  and  other  Tales.    By  Wilkie 

CoLU.vs,  Author  of  "  The  Woman  in  White."   1  vol.  crown  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 
'•  Well  worthy  of  being  read."_^  (Scnceum. 

-RANK  LAWRENCE 


Fancy.  By  H.  C. 
3  vols,  crown  Svo. 


a    Young  Man's 

Adams,  Author  of  "The  White  Brunswickers,"  &c. 


flE 

MARCH 


Now  ready,  1  s. 

TEMPLE     BAR  MAGAZINE 


for 


^  COXTEXTS : 

•  ""la'\?^r.e^^°°*^'^^'-  «^  ^^-"-"^  C0U.KVS,  Author  Of  "The  Woman 

Chapter  50._The  Policeman  in  Plain  CloHics 

 "     2' — The  Fooutcps  in  the  Corridor. 

.  THE  I.ATE  LORD  LYTTON 
.  A  DREAM. 

.  THE  CITY  OF  I.ir.IES. 

•  ^  'ilii;!S:;fan?l*'"-^''^^-"^^-^""'"0f" Ought  We  to 
.  EDWARD  WORTLEY  MONTAGU 

.  TEN  MINUTES  LATE. 
.  RW)TS. 

.  TIJE  WOOING  O'T  :  a  Novel.  CTiapterg  22  and  23. 


Now  ready,  Illustrated,  Is. 

SOCIETY  for  MARCH.  Edited 

by  Fi/)REXCE  Marryat. 

Contests : 

A  SIJfPi.ETON.  By  Cmni-RB  ItKADK.  Chapter  13. 

MODERN  MUSIC.    EyOKOKMANA  C.  Cl.AKK. 

THE  HONEYMOON.  By  AllTHCR  Feathp.kstoxe. 

•mr  Viv-ofi'L"""'  Ill«"ratc,l  l,y  Harrison  Weir. 

p  m  /  wJ-^  SOCIETY.  EyHRrtimaT  M.  Pnroi,. 

f  V  FT^/Vi''"'''-  Illustrated. 

fcADY  I,(;ne. 

~XoTvTEN'noS^S^.:"rr  A-^P'^'lThcn,. 
^  PERFECT  I/)VE 

■rm'*Tr,'V''/!'''r-        "  •••  "f       "  Field." 

r'-^-^'.^l^^nlsZ^^^  «"''  ">c  Prophcl,_Oh|. 

I  «''«m-samjlc  siinaieflc.  ^.  ^ Tax-Chirk.  Keidt  and  lUe 


HARD  BENTLEY  h  SOX,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET 

PUELLWinu)  IN  ORUWART  TO  IIEU  JIAJEKfT,  ' 


By 

By  Richard  A.  Proctor,  E.A. 
By  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  K.C.B. 
By  General  Clu.seret. 


NEW  WORKS. 

ERASER'S     MAGAZINE    for  March, 

Edited  by  J.  A.  Froude,  M.A.   Medium  Svo.  price  IlALp.A-Cito\v.v. 
CO.NTENTS  :— 
The  Transfer  of  Land.    By  AuTiiUR  Arnold. 
A  Pica  for  Blark  Bartholomew.    By  J.\me.^  Macdomfi.l. 
Causes  ot  the  Inction  between  the  United  States  and  England. 

the  Author  of  "  Premier  and  President  " 
A  Few  Words  on  Philology. 
The  Coming  Transit  of  Venus 
Our  Se.ame)]. 

The  Pekinrj  Gazette.   Part  II. 
Brambleberries. 

The  Paris  Commune  of  1S71.  x>y  uuuerai  l 
The  Irish  Schoolmaster  and  the  Irish  Priest. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  and  CRITICAL  ESSAYS 

"  The  two  best  volumes  of  light  reading  that  have  appeared  this  year." 

Spectator. 

CYLLENE;   or,  the   Fall   of  Paganism:  a 

Classical  Tale.    By  Hexry  Sxeyd,  M.A.    2  vols,  post  Svo.  price  14s. 

[^Vearly  ready, 

A  HISTORY  and  EXPLANATION  of  the 

f^,^2!^  DUTIES  and  the  Stamp  Laws  at  present  in  force  in  the  United 
lungdom  and  in  Foreign  Countries.  By  Stephen  Do\vell,  M.A.  -Is^i^un- 
faohcitor  ot  Inland  Revenue.   Svo.  price  12s.  6d.  .l.iu. 

TALES  of  the   TEUTONIC   LANDS.  By 

&c°^nl  E -HrN^-of 'ioxr  r"  °'  "  V"  ^'y^'^^'^Sy  of  the  Aryan  Nation./" 
4SC.  ana  Ji.  iiLNio.v  JoxEs.    Crown  Svo.  price  10s.  6d. 

The   SIXTH    ORIENTAL  MONARCHY- 

or,  the  Geography,  History,  and  Antiquities  of  P.arthia.    By  G.  Rawijv<.on-' 

APOLOGIA  pro  VITA  SUA;  beW  a  History 
LETTERS  and  LIFE  of  FRANCIS  BACON 

mcl.iding  his  Occasional  Works.  Collected  and  Edited,  with  a  Commentary 
I'n  JnfnSu'it  ^"^^  be  conWd 

HINTS  on  HOUSEHOLD  TASTE  in  FUR- 

NITURE,  Upholstery,  and  other  Details.     By  Charles  L  EA=frnK-T 
Architect.    Third  Edition,  with  9U  Illustrations.   Square  crovvn  Svo  u'  ' 
"We  heartily  commend  Mr.  Eastlakeg  genial  and  suggestive  book  to  those  who 
are  about  to  marry  or  to  furnish.  Tliey  will  learn  from  him  many  a  true  and  usefiU 
lesson    And  the  mere  cultivation  of  their  taste  in  the  homely  matters  of  househo  d 
furniture  and  ornamentation  will  be  the  source  of  much  pure  and  healthy  enjoy! 

Saturday  Review. 

GEOMETRIC   TURNING;  comprisino-  a 

Description  of  the  New  Geometric  Chuck  constructed  by  Mr  PIa?t  of 

HANDBOOK  of  HARDY  TREES,  SHRUBS 

and  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS.     Based  on  the  French  Work  of  Mes<=rc' 

s:srs';j:'p[i^y^r-  with  20*  woodcut  iiii^^j; 

WHAT  AM  I  ?    A  Popular  Introduction  to 


GLIMPSES  of  the  FUTURE 


LIFE; 


with 

By 


A  DICTIONARY  of  ROMAN  and  GREEK 

ANTIQUITIES,  with  about  2,000  Engravings  on  Wood  from  Ancient 
Originals-,  iHustrative  of  the  Industrial  Arts  and  Social  Life  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.   By  Antho.ny  Rich,  B.A.    Third  Edition.   Crown  Svo.  price  7s.  Ud. 

LIVY,  BOOK  XXIIL  with  Grammatical  and 

Explanatory  Notes,  and  a  Vocabulary  of  Proper  N.ames.    Edited  for  the  use 

Examinations  by  the  Rev. 

CATECHISMS    edited  by 

In  course  of  ptiltlica- 


HISTORICAL 


Ei.izAiipni  M.  Sewell,  Author  of  "Amy  Herbert.' 
tion,  in  ISmo. 

A^ow  7'mdy : — 

ENGLISH  HISTORY,  Is.  6d.  1  ROMAN  HISTORY,  Is.  6d. 


The   PEACE  of  ARISTOPHANES;  Greek 

Text,  expurgated  for  Schools,  with  English  Notes.  By  W  C  Grekn'  AI  A 
Pol/s'v^priL'sl'lid.^"'''^"'  ^'""'"•'^''"^  =  Assistaut-Mastcr  at  Rugby  SchooL 

A  HISTORY  of  the  REIGN  of  GEORGE  III 

to  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  with  Outlines  of  Literature  during  the  period  for 
price's.  Gd.  ^""^  M  a!  C?own  Svo' 

GERMAN  CHIT-CHAT;  or,  Deutsche  Plan- 

dereien  :  a  Collection  of  Conversations  devised  for  the  iiurpose  of  Teaching 


London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER,  and  DYEK. 
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BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE,  for  MARCH 

1873.   No.  DCLXSXIX.    2s.  6d. 

Contents  : 

THE  PARISIANS.   Book  V.  Continued. 

EXPLORATIONS.    Part  II. 

A  TRUE  REFORMER.   Part  XIII. 

GROUSE-DRIVING. 

THE  COMMENCEMENT  OB  THE  SESSION. 
LORD  LYTTON. 


II 

Shortly,  3  vols,  post  8vo. 

KENELM    CHILLINGLY:   his  Adventures 

and  Opinions.  By  tlie  late  Lord  Lytton. 

Ill 

MR.  AUSTIN'S  NEW  POEM. 
Next  week,  crown  Svo. 

MADONNA'S  CHILD.    By  Alfred  Austin. 


IV 

870.  2s.  fid. 

i;HARLES  the  FIRST :  an.  Historical  Tragedy. 

By  W.  G.  Wills.   As  now  performed  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre. 


New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  4  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  cloth,  213. 

MIDDLEMARCH  :  a  Study  of  English  Pro- 

vincial  Life.   By  George  Eliot. 


New  Edition,  1  vol.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

THE  MAID  of  SKER.  By  R.  D.  Blackmore, 

Author  of  "  Lorna  Doone." 

yn 

In  the  press,  2  vols,  crown  Svo. 

SONG  in  FABLE  for  the  NINETEENTH 

CENTURY.   By  Owen  Meredith. 

VIII 

Seventh  Edition,  fcp.  Svo.  63. 

THE    COMING  RACE. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

THE   FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW 

For  MARCH. 
Edited  by  JOHN  MORLEY. 

CONTESTS : 

ARE  WE  CHRISTIANS?  By  I.KSi.iE  STEPHEN. 
epRvi  V  AXn  ITS  NEW  PRINCE.  By  Humphry  Sandwith. 

THE  ORGANIzItiON  OF  A  LEGAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  GOYEKNMEXT.  B 
TH™  TORICAL  ELEMENT  IN  SITAKESPEABE'S  FALSTAFF.  By  J.  GAinnNE 
?HE  "al™ES  WHICH  CREATE  SCIENTIFIC  MEN.  By  FRANCS  Galton 
THE  G  AME  LAWS  AND  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  1872.   By  A.  H.  BEESLY. 
RAMEAU'S  NEPHEW.   A  Translation.  „   „    t  o  nr,,! 

CRITICAL  NOTICES:  "L' AGERE  ET  1/  IMPOSTA."   By  J.  S.  MILL. 
SOME  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH.  By  Edith  Simcox. 


THE  LIFE  of  CHARLES  DICKENS.  B 

John  Fohsteb.   Demy  Svo.  with  Portraits  and  Illustrations.   Vol.  I.,  12 
Vol.  II.,  14s. 

THE    LIFE  of    SCHILLER.    By  Thoma 

CART.TLE.  Forming  the  New  Volume  of  the  Peoples  Edition  of  Mr.  Carl.vle-8 
^^TlUsfinSt'oncontainsaSnpplementfrom.^^^ 

of  the  Schiller  f.imilv.  as  well  as  of  much  in  the  ear^y  hfe  of  techilk-i  laiu.elf, 
which  has  not  hitherto  been  known  to  English  readers. 

AUSTRALIA  and   NEW   ZEALAND.  By 

AXTHONY  TROLLOPE.    Sccoud  Edition,  2  vols,  demy  Svo.  wath  Maps.^^ii.s.^  _^ 

THE  TRUE  CROSS:  a  Legend  of  the  Church, 

By  Gr.  J.  Whyte-Melville.   Crown  Svo.  Ss. 

JEST  and  EARNEST:  a  Collection  of  Essays 

audEeviews.   By  George  Webbe  Dasent,  D.C.L.   2  vols,  crown  Svo. -J  U.  ■ 

OLD  COURT  LIFE  of  FRANCE.    By  Mrs. 

Elliot,  Author  of  "  The  Diary  of  an  Idle  Woman  in  Italy,"  &c.  'J  vols 
demy  Svo.  '-'Is. 

THE  ENGLISH  FACTORY  LEGISLATION 

By  ERNST  VON  Plexeu.  AVitb  an  Introduction  by  Akthony  John  MC5 
DELLA,  Esq.,  M.P.    Crown  Svo.  33.  ; 

THE  CAUSE,  DATE,  and  DURATION  o 

the  LAST  GLACIAL  EPOCH  of  GEOLOGY.  With  an  Investigation  of 
New  Movomont  of  the  Eartli.  By  Lieut.-Coloncl  Dkayson,  R.A.,  F.ll.A.. 
Demy  Svo.  10s. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  CANADA,   By  Lieu 

Colonel  Martindale,  C.B.   With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Lieut.  t« 
E.A.,2l3. 

ROME.    By  Francis  Wey.    With  an  Intr 

duction  bv  W.  W.  .Story.  Author  of  "Bolia  di  Roma."  Conlamnis 
beautiful  Illustrations,  forming  a  magnificent  voh.me,  in  super-royal  4to. 


In  the  press,  1  vol.  crown  8vc. 

FRENCH    HOME   LIFE.    (Originally  pub- 

lished  in  "  Blackwood's  Slagazine."^ 


A  COKPANION  VOLUME  TO  THE  "HANDY  BOOK  OF  THE 
FLOWER-GARDEN." 
Crown  Svo.  with  Engravings,  7s.  Gd. 

THE  HANDY  BOOK  of  FRUIT  CULTURE 

UNDER  GLASS ;  being  a  Scries  of  Practical  Treatises  on  the  Cultivation 
and  Forcing  of  Pines,  Vines,  Peaches,  Figs,  Melons,  Strawberries,  and 
Cucumboi-s,  with  Engravings  of  Hothouses,  &c.,  most  sultablo  for  the  Cul- 
tivation  and  Forcing  of  those  Fruits.  By  David  TnoMsov,  Author  of 
"  Handy  Book  of  the  Flower  Clardcn,"  "  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Culture 
cf  the  Pine-Apple,"  &o. 


TO    the    CAPE    for    DIAMONDS.  1 

Frederick  Boyle.  Crown  Svo.  with  Map,  Us. 

PARABLES  and  TALES.  By  Thomas  Gomx 

Hake,  M.D.   Crown  Svo.  with  Illustrations  by  Arthur  Hughes,  .'is. 

GERMAN     NATIONAL     COOKERY  f 

ENGLISH  KITCHENS.  With  Practical  Descriptions  of  the  Art  of  Cook 
as  Performed  in  Germany.    Crown  Svo.  7s. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS.  EDINBUUGII  AND  LONDON. 


To  bo  comiilelcd  in  Eiglit  Monthly  Volumes,  crown  Svo.  each  "s.  Cd. 
NI'.W  AND  ENLARGICD  EDITION  OP 

THE    HISTORY    of    SCOTLAND,  from 

Altrlcola'i*  Invfinlon  U>  Uio  Bxtlnctlon  of  Iho  Last  .Tacoblto  Insurractlon.  By 
John  Hill  Blutox,  UlBtorlogrophor-Roynl  for  Bcotland. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

NEW  NOYEl,  BY  OUIDA. 

PASCAREL.  15y  Ouida.  3  vols.  [Av<,r,'../.y«.f 
WILD  WEATHER.  By  Lady  Wood.  2  vo 
TEN  YEARS.  l>y  Gektuude  Young.  2  v. 
SO  A^ERY  HUMAN.    By  Colonel  Richaki 


3  vols. 


BRIGHT  MORNING.    By  Maria  M.  Gba; 


3  vols. 


WILLIAM  DL.VCKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINDURGII  AND  LONDON. 


JAMES  STHATllGELD:  Part  of  an  An' 

bioKrnphy.    2  vol?. 

CAPTAIN  O'SH  AUGHNESSY'S  SPORTI 

CAllUl'.ll :  an  Antoblo^'rapliy.   2  vols. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  103  PICCADILLY. 
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MR.  STANFORD'S  LIST. 


PREPAEING. 

BY  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  REGISTRAR-GENERAL. 
Early  in  March,  royal  8vo. 

CENSUS,   1871— RESULTS  of  the  ENG- 

LISH  CENSUS  of  1871.  Compiled  from  the  Official  Returns,  and  Edited  by 
jAilES  Lewis,  Esq.,  of  the  Registrar-General's  Department.  Dedicated  by 
peimifiaon  to  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London. 

Early  in  March,  crown  Svo.  cloth, 

POOR  RELIEF  in  DIFFERENT  PARTS 

of  EUROPE  ;  being  a  Selection  of  Essays,  translated  from  the  German  work, 
"Das  Armenwesen  und  die  Armengesetzgebunf;  in  Europaischen  Staaten, 
herausgegebeu  von  A.  Emminghaus."   Edited  by  E.  B.  Eastwick.  Esq.,  C.B., 

ai.p. 

NOW  BEADY. 

THE   CENTRAL   ASIAN  QUESTION. 
Scale,  110  miles  to  an  inch ;  size,  30  inches  by  22  inches ;  Sheet,  23.  6d. ; 
mounted  to  fold  in  case,  5s. 

MAP  of  CENTRAL  and  WESTERN  ASIA, 

Coloured  to  show  distinctly  the  boundary  of  British  India ;  the  portions  of 
Turkestan  in  Russian  occupatioo,  and  the  Russian  Settlements  on  the 
Persian  Shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  ;  the  limits  of  the  Chinese  Empire  and  the 
Dominions  of  the  Atalik  Ghazee ;  the  present  extent  of  Afghanistan  and 
Persia,  with  the  disputed  Province  of  Seistan  ;  the  extent  of  country  under 
the  sway  of  the  Khan  of  Kelat ;  and  the  boundai-y  between  Beloochistan  and 
Persia,  as  settled  by  Sir  F.  Goldsmid. 

CRACROFT'S  INVESTMENT  TRACTS. 
Royal  Svo.  cloth,  5s. 

AMERICAN    RAILWAYS    as  INVEST- 


MENTS.  By  ROBERT  GlFFEX. 
Stock  Exchange. 


Dedicated  to  the  Members  of  the  London 


Second  Edition,  crown  8to.  with  100  Illustrations,  cloth,  4s.  Gd. 

CHEMISTRY  for  SCHOOLS:  an  Introduc- 

tionto  the  Practical  Study  of  Chemistry.  By  C.  Haughton  Gill,  Assistant- 
Examiner  in  Chemistry  at  the  University  of  London ;  late  Teacher  of 
Chemistry  and  Experimental  Physics  in  University  CoUese  School.  Approved 
by  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

Eighth  Edition,  12mo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

CONSTRUCTIVE    LATIN  EXERCISES, 

for  Teaching  the  Elements  of  the  Language  on  a  System  of  Analysis  and 
SjTithesis,  with  Latin  Reading  Lessons  and  complete  Vocabularies.  By  John 
RoESON,  B.A.  Lond.,  Secretary  of  University  College,  London  ;  formerly 
Classical  Master  in  University  College  School. 

Revised  and  enlarged,  demy  Svo.  half  roan,  9s. 

THE   TEACHERS'   LIST  for  1873.  Con- 

taining  a  Calendar  of  aU  Executive  and  Examining  Bodies,  Universities, 
General  and  Special  Colleges  ;  Public,  Proprietary,  and  Middle-Class  Schools  ; 
Denominational  Colleges  and  Schools ;  the  principal  Private  Schools  ;  Educa- 
tion of  Women,  Training  Colleges,  &c. ;  together  with  a  complete  Alpha- 
betical Directory  of  Qualified  and  Certificated  Teachers,  and  a  List  of  School 
Boards,  with  the  Names  of  the  Officers.  Edited  by  Phillips  Bevak, 
F.R.G.S.,  F.G.S.,  and  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Sir  Francis  R.  Sandford, 
C.B.,  LL.D.,  Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

Crown  Svo.  ■with  Coloured  Phvsical  Map,  limp  cloth.  Is. 

SOUTH  AMERICA.— NOTES  on  the  GEO- 

GRAPHY  of  SOUTH  AMERICA,  PHYSICAL  and  POLITICAL.  Intended 
to  serve  as  a  Text  Book  for  the  use  of  Elementary  Cla'^ses,  and  as  a  Handbook 
to  the  Wall  Map  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  and  the  National  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education 
of  the  Poor. 

EECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 
HULL    (Profes.sor).  —  The    COAL-FIELDS     of  GREAT 

BRIT.UN,  &c.  Third  Edition,  demy  Svo.  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  cloth, 
price  163. 

EAMSAY    (Professor).— The    PHYSICAL    GEOLOGY  and 

GEOGRAPHY  of  GREAT  BRITAIN.  Third  Edition,  post  Svo.  with  Map, 
cloth,  73.  6d. 

BPJSTOW'S   (Henry,  F.R.S.,   &c.)   TABLE    of  BRITISH 

SEDLMENTARY  and  FOSSILIFEROUS  STRATA.  With  Description  of 
Life  Groups  and  Distribution,  by  R.  Ethkiudge,  F.B.S.  Folded  in  book 
form,  43. ;  mounted  on  roller,  varnished,  Gs. 

MEDHL'RST  (Consul  at  Shanghai).— The  FOREIGNER  in 

FAB  CATHAY.   Crown  Svo.  with  Map  of  China,  cloth,  fis. 

MILLETT'S  AUSTRALIAN  PARSONAGE;  or,  the  Settler 

and  the  Savage  in  Western  Australia.  Second  Edition,  large  post  Svo.  with 
Frontispiece,  cloth,  123. 

SIR  C.  B.  ABDERLEY'S  COLONIAL  POLICY  and  HIS- 
TORY.  Demy  Svo.  cloth,  Ss. 

EVILL'S    WINTER   JOURNEY  to  ROME   and  BACK. 

Third  Edition,  with  Map  and  Appendix,  crown  Svo.  cloth,  43.  Gd. 

SIR  JOHN  BOWRING'S  (the  late)  The  DECBIAL  SYS- 
TEM in  NUMBERS,  COINS,  and  ACCOUNTS.  Post  Svo.  Illustrated, 
cloth,  48. 

LEWIS'S  (P^v.  Henry,  B.A.)  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  :  its 

GKAMMAR  and  HISTORY.    Fourth  Edition,  fcp.  Svo.  cloth,  Ss. 

MEADEN'S  (Rev.  R.  Alban,  M.A.)  FIRST  ALGEBRA  for 

USE  in  JUNIOR  CLASSES.    Fcp.  Svo.  cloth,  Is.  Id. 


LONDON :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  6  asd  7  CHARIN'i  CROSS,  S.VV. 


SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  &  CO.'S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  ATMOSPHERE.    Translated  from  the 

I  French  of  Camili.e  Flammauion.    Edited    by  .Tames  Clai.sher,  F.R.S., 

j  Superintendent  of  the  Maguctical  nni\  Meteorological  DGii.-irtmcntof  the  Royal 

I  Observatory  at  Greenwich,    lloy.il  Svo.  with  l" tieautilulChromo-Lithngrnphs 

I  and  SI  Woodcuts,  cloth  extra,  bevelled  boards,  :J03.  ITIm  duy. 

I  Extract  from  Editor's  Preface. 

I  believe  the  volume  will  be  fonnd  to  be  readahl",  popular,  and  accurate,  and  it 
covers  ground  not  occupied  by  any  one  work  in  our  lai'piuige. 

The  work  treats  on  tlie  form,  dimensions,  and  movcinents  of  the  earth,  and  of  the 
influence  exerted  on  meteorology  by  the  physical  conformation  of  our  globe  ;  of  the 
figure,  height,  colour,  weight,  and  chcmic,\l  components  of  the  atmosphere  ;  of  the 
meteorological  phenomena  induced  by  the  action  of  light,  and  tliose  optical  appear- 
ances which  objects  present  as  =een  through  different  atmosplsei  ichtrata  ;  of  the  phe- 
nomena connected  with  heat,  wind,  clouds,  rain,  and  electricity,  including  the  subjects 
of  the  laws  of  climate.  The  contents  are  therefore  of  deep  itnporlance  to  all  classes 
of  persons,  especially  to  the  observer  of  nature,  the  agriculturist,  and  the  navigator. 
The  Translation  was  made  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Pitman. 

NOTICE.— THE  NEW  NOYEL  BY  MM.  ERCKMANN-CHaTRIAN. 
Ready  on  March  11,  at  all  Libraries. 

THE   BROTHERS    RANTZAU:  a  Story  of 

the  Vosges.    By  MM.  Erokmann-Ciiatriam.    2  vols,  crown  Svo.  cloth,  21s. 

*»*  This  new  woric  by  these  celebrated  writers  will  be  published  simul- 
taneously in  France  and  England  by  special  arrangement  with  the  Authors. 

NOTICE.-UNDEK  THE  DIRECT  SANCTION  OF  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
Ready  this  day,  the  Edition  for  1873. 

LOW'S  HANDBOOK  to  the  CHARITIES  of 

LONDON  for  1S73.  Comprising  the  Objects,  Date  of  Formation,  Address, 
Income  and  Expenditure,  Treasurer  and  Secretary  of  above  Nine  Hundred 
Chiiritable  Institutions  and  Funds.  Edited  and  revised  to  .January  1873,  by 
Ch.irles  Mackeso.v.  F.S.S.  F<^p.  Svo.  fancy  p.aper,  sewed.  Is. ;  free  by  post. 
Is.  2d. ;  limp  cloth.  Is.  fid. ;  free  by  po^t,  Is.  Sd. 

A  BOOK  THAT  WILL  INTEREST  AND  PROFIT  ALL  WHO  READ  IT. 

GETTING  ON  in  the  WORLD;,  or,  Hints 

on  Success  in  Life.  By  William  JIaithews,  LL.D.  Small  post  Svo.  cloth 
extra,  bevelled  edges,  Gs.  ^This  do>j. 

The /?^<s/o;^  ./o»rnaZ  of  November  1  says:  "  The  sheets  have  been  read  by  several  competent 
critics,  wlio  pronounce  the  book  the  best  Manual  for  youth  yet  prepured  by  anybody,  nut  evcii 
excepting  tliose  by  Smiles,  Beeclier,  and  Horace  Maun." 

NOTICE.— Vol,  ir.  on  March  4,  royal  Svo.  cloth  extra,  24s.  of 

THE    HISTORY   of   FRANCE    from  the 

Earliest  Times  to  the  Year  1789.  By  M.  Guizot,  Author  of  "  The  History  of 
Civilization  in  Europe,"  ii;e.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Robert  Black, 
M.A.    Uniform  in  size  and  price  with  Vol.  I. 

This  Work  is  also  in  course  of  publication  in  Monthly  Parts,  each  2s.  It  is 
illustrated  with  numerous  very  exquisite  Woodcuts,  after  Designs  by  Alph. 
de  Neuville. 

THE  LONELY  GUIDING  STAR:  a  Legend 

of  the  Pyrenean  Mountains ;  and  other  Poems,  Miscellaneous  and  Dramatic. 
By  William  D.  S.  Alexaxder.   Fcp.  Svo.  cloth,  5s. 

SANTO  DOMINGO,  PAST  and  PRESENT; 

with  a  Glance  at  Haj'ti.  By  Samuel  Hazard,  Author  of  "  Cuba  with  Pen 
and  Pencil."  1  vol.  demy  Svo.  with  over  150  very  beautiful  Woodcuts,  llhis- 
trating  the  Scenery,  Antiquities,  and  People  of  Santo  Domingo,  chiefly  from 
Designs  and  Sketches  by  the  Author,  18s. 

"A  very  useful  and  pleasantly  written  book  Mr.  Hazard  is  a  most  agreeable  com- 

It3.\nnn."—Afii(  iKi-um,  December  -is.  H72. 

'•  Genuinely  interestiu;;  The  book  is  from  first  to  last  thoroujrhly  fresh  and  enjoyable." 

Daih/  Tch<ji-itiih,  IJeeember  2.5,  Is;'.'. 

"  Tliis  gentleman  has  a  facile  pen  also  a  skilful  i;eucil  We  litartily  reconnnend 

Mr.  Hazard's  volume."— >(u/it/i//v/.  December  30. 

SANTO  DOMINGO,  SAMAN.i  BAY,  and  the  UNITED  STATES.— See  Major 
UAZARD'.-i  lioOK. 

Ask  for  HAZARD'S  "SANTO  DOMINGO"  at  Mudie'f,  Smith  &  Son's,  and  all  the  Cir- 
culatinti  Libraries  and  Bookaeliers'. 

READY,  0  READY!  or,  These  Forty  Years : 

a  Book  for  Young  Fellows.  By  Captain  Allstox,  R.N.  Small  post  Svo. 
cloth  extra,  'As.  Gd.  \_Thisday. 

NEW   NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

NEVER   AGAIN  :  a  Novel.    By  Dr.  Mayo, 

Author  of  *'  Kaloolah."    2  vols,  post  Svo.  cloth  extra,  'Jls.        {Xow  re-t.hj. 

"Puts  its  author  at  once  into  the  very  first  rank  of  novelists  ni.s  name  was  almost 

unknown  to  us.    In  future  we  shall  remember  it  as  that  of  one  of  tiie  wittiest  of  inuderu 
writers  and  greatest  of  living  masters  of  human  character."— /I  ^/fcntcH/w. 
"  There  arc  few  such  writers  as  this  American  gentleman,  wlio  has  lately  added  lane  and 

entirely  novel  treasures  to  the  accumulation  of  transatliuitic  humour  '  Never  Ai'iiin  '  is 

deliiihtfully  amusing  Wit  that  reminds  us  of  Mr.  Thackeray's,  hut  with  good  humour  tar 

more  [iL-miinc." — Sfjvctatur,  Fcbriuiry  8. 

"  We  have,  we  hope,  sufficiently  intimated  the  character  of  this  book  to  render  unnecessary 
any  mere  tbrinal  recommendation  of  it  to  the  readers  of  fiction."— I'o^t. 
"  We  have  no  liesitation  in  sayin^i  tliat  *  Never  Aj,'ain  '  is  really  a  meritoriuus  hook." 

^atin  t/iti/  Hci  icw. 

WHEN   GEORGE  the  THIRD  was  KING. 

2  vols,  crown  Svo.  21s. 
"Thi.s  hook  is  well  written  throi 
and  contempt  for  cant  and  liumbu; 
"  We  certainly  can  recommend  ' 


iffhout.  with  many  clever  scenes  A  liealthincss  of  tone, 

i."— Examiner. 

'  When  George  the  Third  was  King'  to  our  readers." 

^Spectator. 

ONLY  EVE.    By  Mrs.  J.  Calbraith  LunxN. 

[This  dcti/. 

with  a  eood  deal  of  human  nature  and  some  character  :Ji 


3  vols,  post  Svo.  31s.  6d 
"  *  Only  Eve '  is  a  musical  novel 

"Tliis  is  a  very  sintfulnr  l)ook... 
early  e^say  in  the  field  of  novtl-«  i 
uiice  of  encourau'in:;  words,  and  a 

ture  which  slie  has  chosen  

iucxijerieucc  in  literary  workman," 


 Altogether  assuminir,  as  we  do.  that  thin  is  a  first  or  on 

itiii^.therc  isin  thissturyumplc  justilicution  tor  the  mtt--- 
recommendation  to  the  author  to  go  on  in  the  path  of  litcrn- 
...The  cliief  attribute  of  this  hook  is  power,  its  detect 
hip.   It  ought  to  succeed."— J/ornoif/  PosL 


CRADOCK   NOWELL  :   a  Tale  of  the  New 

Forest.    By  R.  D.  Blackmoue,  Author  of  "  Lorna  Doone"  and  "Clara 
■Vaiighan."   Diligently  revised  and  reshapen,  small  po^t  Svo.  clotli  e.\tra,  (is. 
"  Mr.  BInckmorc  is  the  author  of  *  Lorna  Doone,'  tlic  most  perfect  work  of  fiction  sinre 
Dickens's  last.   Of  all  iiviiiK  novelists  wi  re^rard  Mr.  Blaekmore  as  fueile  prineciis.  utul  aeeoui- 
ingly  wc  hail  with  special  delicht  the  rcviscil  edition  ol  tlic  charming  and  popular  slory  belbrx- 
us,  which  has  been  considerably  recast  and  dili£;ently  revised." 

Evtmino  Standard,  February  2, 1873. 

LONDON:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  LOW,  &  SEARLE, 
CROWN  BUILUINOS,  188  FLEET  STREliT. 
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PIANOFORTES  RETURNED  FROM  HIRE. 

CHAPPELL  &  CO.  have  novr  a  large  STOCK  of  PIANOFORTES  by  Broadwood,  Erard,  Collard,  Chappell,  &c.,  which  have  been  hired  for  a 
short  term,  consequently  may  be  considered  nearly  equal  to  New  Instruments,  and  are  marked  at  exceptionally  low  prices. 

CHAPPELL  &  CO.,  50  NEW  BOND  STREET. 


CHAPPELL  &  CO.'S  PIAIOFORTES  AID  HAMOnTJlS. 

PIANOFORTE  FACTORY,  CHALK  FARM  ROAD.        SHOW  ROOMS,  49,  50,  51,  and  52,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON. 


CHAPPELL   &   CO.'S    PIANOFORTES   on   the  THPtEE- 

YEARS'  SYSTEM  of  HIRE,  by  which  the  Instrument  becomes  the  Property 
of  the  Hirer  .it  the  end  of  the  Tliud  Year,  provided  each  Instalment  shall 
have  been  regularly  paid  in  advance  : 

At  £2  2s.  \ier  Quarter,  or  8  Guineas  per  Annum, 

A  PIANINO,  by  CHAPPELL  &  CO.,  in  plain  Mahogany  or 

Walnut  Case.  Gl  OcUvcs.  with  Check  Action,  Three  Strings  throughout  tlie  Treble.  "^Cash 
price  for  this  Instrument,  'iu  Guineu*. 

At  £2  12s.  6(1.  per  Quarter,  or  10  Guineas  per  Annum, 

AN  ELEGANT  PIANINO,  in  best  Walnut  or  Eo.se^-oodi  with 

Oiiianientcd  Feet.  6,3  Octaves,  Check  Action,  and  Three  Strings  throughout  the  Treble. 
Caoh  price,  V7  Guineas. 

At  £3  3s.  per  Quarter,  or  12  Guineas  per  Annum, 

A  HANDSOME  COTTAGE  PIANOFOKTE,  by  CHAPPELL 

CO.,  in  Rosewood,  7  Octaves.   Cash  price,  32  Guineas. 

At  £3  8s.  3d.  per  Quarter,  or  13  Guineas  per  Annum, 

A  HANDSOME  COTTAGE  PIANOFORTE,  by  CHAPPELL 

&  CO.,  iu  Walnut  Case,  7  Octaves.   Cash  price.  3S  Guineas. 

At  £3  18s.  9d.  per  Quarter,  or  15  Guineas  per  Annum, 

THE  ENGLISH  MODEL  PIANOFORTE,  by  CHAPPELL 

&  CO.,  in  very  handsome  Rosewood.  7  Octaves.   Casli  price.  3.S  Guineas. 

At  £4  4s.  per  Quarter,  or  16  Guineas  per  Annum, 

THE  ENGLISH  MODEL  PIANOFORTE,  by  CHAPPELL 

S:  CO.,  iu  Iiaudsome  Walnut  Case,  7  Octaves.   Cash  price,  4"  Guineas. 

At  £.)  ris.  per  Qiiiu  tcr,  or  2l)  Guineas  per  Annum. 

THE  FOREIGN  MODEL  PIANOFORTE,  by  CHAPPELL 

&  CO..  in  Walnut  Case,  7  Octaves,  Clieclc  Action,  and  Three  Strinj^s.  Casli  price, 
1)1)  Guineas. 

N.B — The  Three-Years'  System  of  Hire  and  Purchasers  also  applied  to  all  other  Instruments 
upon  Teriii^  to  be  ajirced  njiun. 

Catalujjucs  and  particulars  ni^j-  be  had  on  application  to  CHAPPELL  &  CO.,  50  New  Bond 
Street. 


THE  BEST  ALEXANDRE  HARMONIUMS  on  the  THREE- 

YEARS'  SYSTEM  of  HIRE,  by  which  the  Instrument  becomes  the  Property 
of  the  Hirer  at  the  end  of  the  Third  Year,  provided  each  Instalment  shall 
have  been  regularly  paid  in  advance  :  p  ^ 
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In  2  vols,  royal  8vo.  cloth  boards,  42s. 

THE  BALLAD  LITERATURE  AND  POPULAR  MUSIC  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME: 

A  Collection  of  the  Old  Songs,  Ballads,  and  Dance  Tunes  -which  constitute  the  National  Music  of  England;  arranged 
Chronologically,  with  Eeraarks  and  Anecdote,  and  preceded  by  Sketches  of  the  Early  State  of  Music, 
and  of  the  Amusements  associated  with  it  in  England  during  the  various  Keigns. 

By  W.  CHAPPELL,  F.S.A. 

The  present  Work,  indispens.iljle  to  .nil  who  are  interosted  in  the  popular  Literature  of  Knslnnd,  is  the  result  of  many  years'  careful  research  among 
MSS.,  Bhick-letter  Books,  and  the  numerous  epliomeral  Publications  of  the  .Sixlecntli,  Sevonteontli,  and  tlie  early  part  ot  the  ICightoenth  Century.  The 
various  Uallad  collections,  such  as  thr.  I'cpys,  Ihe  Koxbur-he,  tlu'  I!iii,'l'(ird,  U\v  Doiu-o,  the  Kawlinson,  ^c,  have  been  laid  under  contribution  ;  whilst  the 
Garlands  coUeclcd  by  Pepys,  Ashniole,  Wood,  l.uttrcll,  Ike,  liave  furnished  I'onsideralde  matter  in  illustration  of  the  subject.  The  Old  Dramatists  have 
been  carefully  gleaned  for'notiecs  of  Old  Son^js  and  liallads,  and  every  availalilc  source  likely  to  cin-ieh  the  Work  has  lieen  exnniined  and  tiuoled.  Thus 
the  book  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  Old  Kn;;Iish  Tunes,  but  an  account,  Popular  and  Literary,  of  hundreds  of  our  Old  Oallads;  in  many  oases  sivinf; 
entire  Ballads  for  the  first  lime  in  an  accessible  shape.  The  Two  Volumes  contain  upwards  of  Kiglit  Ilundrea  l'a,;;es,  with  Facsimiks  from  old  MSS.  and 
Printed  Uooks. 
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Lnr(,'C  folio  Kdilion,  ijriiited  from  ennruved  Plates,  cloth,  21s.  Small-type  Kdition,  complete,  cloth,  10s.  Cd.  ;  or  half-bound  in  morocco,  IdS.  Iho 
above  Work  is  uIho  divided  into  Tliirtci-n  Parts,  each  Part  (•(intaiiiin;;  Twelve  Son^js,  IJ.s. 

N.U.— All  the  most  favourite  of  the  Old  English  Uitties  are  also  published  separately,  from  en^'ravcd  Plates,  large  folio  size,  each  13. 
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THE  POSITION  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

THERE  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Ministers  have  been 
placed  in  a  position  of  great  and  unexpected  danger  and 
difficulty.  Their  University  Bill,  which  was  at  first  welcomed 
with  singular  unanimity,  has  excited  the  most  violent  opposi- 
tion. Up  to  the  present  moment  not  a  single  Liberal  member 
of  any  weight,  representing  an  English  or  Scotch  constituency, 
has  spoken  in  favour  of  it.  The  few  Irish  members  who  have 
supported  it  have  done  so  in  the  most  lukewarm  manner.  The 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  have  absolutely  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  scheme  of  education  which  it  creates. 
The  existing  academical  bodies  of  Ireland,  including  not  only 
the  Queen's  Colleges  and  Trinity,  but  the  Catholic  University, 
have  unhesitatingly  denounced  it.  Apart  from  the  question 
of  the  fate  of  the  Ministry,  which  is  perhaps  linked  with  it, 
the  whole  number  of  members  who  would  willingly  vote 
for  it  would  probably  not  reach  a  hundred.  No  Eng- 
lish or  Scotch  constituency,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
no  Irish  constituency,  has  made  any  sign  of  being 
ready  to  support  it.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
singular  occurrences  in  the  modern  political  history  of  Eng- 
land. A  strong  Cabinet,  a  Cabinet  with  a  long  experi- 
ence of  the  House  it  has  to  deal  with,  a  Cabinet  that 
has  won  two  great  triumphs  by  the  mode  in  which  it  has 
handled  Irish  questions,  produces  a  Bill,  the  sketch  of 
•which,  when  given  by  the  Premier,  delights  every  one  ;  and 
three  weeks  afterwards  it  is  discovered  that  the  fifteen 
persons  who  invented  it  are  almost  the  only  fifteen  persons  in 
the  kingdom  who  are  prepared  to  give  this  invention 
any  effective  support.  "We  are  not  saying  that  this  ought 
to  be  so.  The  Catholics  might  have  been  expected,  if  they 
understood  accurately  the  interests  of  the  Denominationalism 
which  is  dear  to  them,  to  have  seen  in  the  Bill  the  elements 
of  the  best  bargain  they  are  ever  likely  to  get  from 
Parliament.  But  we  are  speaking  only  of  facts,  and  the 
simple  fact  is  that  the  Bill  has  next  to  no  supporters. 
The  Opposition  leaders  have  seen  their  opportunity,  and 
have  used  it  with  a  boldness  which,  as  a  piece  of  political 
cleverness,  does  them  credit.  No  such  language  as  that  used 
by  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy  has  been  heard  at  Westminster  on  the 
Conservative  side  since  the  election  of  1 868.  He  avowed 
not  only  his  intention  to  vote  against  the  second  reading,  but 
his  willingness  to  accept  the  consequences.  He  challenged 
Mr.  GLADhTONE  to  take  the  sense  of  the  constituencies  on  the 
subject.  The  Ballot  Bill  has  now,  according  to  the  Ministerial 
theory,  enabled  the  constituencies  to  speak  their  mind  freely 
and  fairly.  Well  then,  said  Mr.  Hardy,  let  them  say  freely 
and  fairly  whether  they  like  this  University  Bill.  Mr.  Hardy, 
■we  think,  judged  quite  rightly.  It  would  be  the  greatest 
possible  advantage  to  the  Conservative  party,  and  the  greatest 
possible  disadvantage  to  the  Liberal  party,  tliat  the  prominent 
issue  for  the  next  election  should  be  the  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion of  this  University  Bill ;  for  Liberal  members,  in  order  to 
hold  their  seats,  would  have  to  proclaim  that  they  entirely 
disagreed  with  their  leaders,  and  there  is  no  enthusiasm  or 
1  energy  in  a  party  thus  divided  within  itself.  The  Ministry, 
on  the  other  hand,  not  wishing  to  break  up  their  party  in 
I  this  way,  might  resign  instead  of  dissolving.  Either  they 
j  would  have  to  come  back  again  discredited  by  failure,  and 
with  their  hold  over  their  followers  sensibly  weakened,  or  a 
I  Conservative  Government  would  come  into  power  holding  a 
much  stronger  po.iition  than  it  could  have  hoped  to  hold  for 
a  long  time.  Either  it  would  go  on  through  the  Session  and 
pass  an  Irish  University  Bill,  such  as  the  great  majority  of 
the  Hou;;e  has  shown  its  willingness  to  accept,  and  then  it 
would  go  to  the  country  with  the  credit  of  success,  or  it 
would  diMBolve  at  once;  and  then,  in  addition  to  the  advantage 


of  being  able  to  make  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the 
Irish  University  Bill  the  issue  between  parties,  it  would  have 
the  advantage  of  being  the  Government  in  office  at  the  time 
of  the  elections.  And  this  advantage  is  considerable  even 
now  that  the  Government  can  no  longer  directly  affect  con- 
stituencies ;  for  the  actual  Government  can  always  appeal  to 
have  a  fair  trial  given  it  ;  and  the  numerous  persons  who 
look  on  an  election  simply  as  a  means  of  promoting  some 
pet  project  of  their  own  look  to  those  in  office  rather  than  to 
those  out  of  office  as  the  most  valuable  instruments  for  their 
purpose. 

The   natural  reflection  on  all  this  is,  that  as  neither  the 
Liberal  constituencies  nor  the  bulk  of  the  Liberal  party  have 
any  wish  to  quarrel  Avith  the  Ministry,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
in  spite  of  occasional  quarrels,  look  up  to  them  with  grati- 
tude and  respect,  and  as  the  House  of  Commons  is  quite  ready 
to  pass  an  Irish  University  Bill,  if  it  can  but  get  permission  to 
pass  the  sort  of  Bill  it  would  like,  far  the  best  thing  would  be 
that  the  Government  should  stay  in  office,  and  mould  their 
Bill  so  as  to  suit  the  wishes  of  a  Parliamentary  majority. 
This  would  be  far  the  best  thing,  not  only  for  the  Ministry, 
or  for  the  Liberal  party,  but  also  for  the  country.    For  an 
election  turning  on  questions  of  religious  difference  would  be 
a  deplorable  calamity,  and  the  Irish  University  question  is 
really  one  that  wants  settling,  and  the  sooner  it  is  settled 
in  a  tolerably  satisfactory  manner  the  better  for  Ireland  and 
for  England.     There   is  really  nothing  whatever  in  what 
the  Ministers  have   done   that  calls   for  any  severe  cen- 
sure.    They   have   made   a   mistake   arising    from  want 
of  political   forethought   in    a   matter    where   every  set 
of  statesmen   in  their  turn   have   made   crowds   of  such 
mistakes  ;  but  that  is  all.    Every  one  acknowledges  that  they 
prepared  their  scheme  with  the  utmost  singleness  and  honesty 
of  purpose,  holding  the  balance,  as  they  thought,  evenly 
between  contending  parties,  and  wishing  to  give  every  one 
concerned  a  fair  chance.  They  were  quite  right,  as  Mr.  Hors- 
JiAN  and  even  Mr.  Hardy  admitted,  in  resisting  Mr.  Bourke's 
amendment,  for  they  were  asked  by  it  to  do  that  which  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  do.    They  were  also  clearly  right  in 
not  adopting  the  course  pressed  on  them  by  Mr.  Horsman, 
and  withdrawing  the  Bill  directly  they  found  that  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops  had  tabooed  it.    To  have  done  so 
would  have  been  equivalent  to  an  ignominious  avowal  that  an 
English  Ministry  was  prepared  to  bring  in  and  abandon  Bills 
at  the  dictation  of  a  clerical  clique.     They  had  no  course  to 
take  consistent  with  proper  self-respect  except  that  of  going 
on  as  well  as  they  could,  saying  all  that  they  could  manage 
to   say   in   defence   of  their   scheme,  and  then  submit- 
ting  the   second   reading  to  the  decision  of  the  House. 
They  have  a  strong  case  to  appeal  to  their  supporters  for 
so   much   help   as  will  carry  the   second  reading.  The}' 
may  fairly  ask  their  party  not  to  vote  lightly  out  of  existence 
a  Cabinet  which  has  so  often  led  the  party  to  victory,  and  a 
Premier  whose  name  alone  has  won  so  many  of  their  seats. 
The  Gladstone  Government  does  not  deserve  to  fall  for  the 
mere  mistake  of  thinking  that  it  had  hit  upon  a  mode  of  con- 
ciliating sectarian  adversaries.    Individual  members,  too,  may 
be  allowed  to  look  at  their  own  interests.   It  will  be  very  dis- 
advantageous to  them,  and  unfairly  disadvantageous  to  them, 
that  their  seats  should  be  endangered,  and  their  Conservative 
rivals  in  counties  and  boroughs  strengthened,  because  the 
Government  has  honestly  made  a  slight  mistake  in  calculating 
on   the  probable  feeling  of  Irish  religious  factions.  The 
Government,  on  the  other  hand,  must  do  something  for  their 
supporters.  They  must  not  ride  a  very  high  horse,  and  resent 
obtaining  a  majority  pitiful  as  compared  with  the  majorities 
which  sanctioned  the  Irish  measures  of  their  two  first  Sessions. 
They  must  be  content  to  stay  in  office,  and  do  the  best  they 
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can  with  the  Bill,  if  they  can  only  get  a  respectable  majority; 
and  that  they  may  get  such  a  majority  is  to  be  hoped  for  in 
the  interests  both  of  England  and  Ireland. 

The  Government  has  no  chance,  and  knows  that  it  has  no 
chance,  of  carrying  the  second  reading,  unless  it  proclaims  its 
willingness  to  admit  of  many  changes  in  the  Bill ;  and  if  it 
stays  in  ofHce,  and  tries  to  pass  the  Bill,  the  changes  which 
it  will  have  to  tolerate  will  be  very  considerable  indeed.  But 
the  Government  has  already  gone  a  long  way  in  the  path  of 
concession ;  it  has  gone  so  far,  indeed,  that  it  is  not  without 
some  surprise  that  we  observe  how  far  it  has  gone.  In  order 
to  understand  this^  it  is  necessary  to  remember  what  the  basis 
of  the  Bill  was.  The  Government  had,  as  it  thought,  got  a 
great  and  beautiful  secret.  It  had  hit  on  a  new,  peculiar,  and 
effectual  plan  of  overcoming  the  difficulties  which  had  baffled 
all  other  persons  who  had  attempted  to  deal  with  Irish 
University  Education.  The  secret  which  was  kept  so 
religiously  that  the  Ministry  deprived  itself  of  all  opportunity 
of  judging  from  previous  criticism  how  far  it  had  the  promise 
of  success,  was  this: — The  problem  was  how  to  satisfy  the 
claims  of  the  Catholic  Bishops,  and  yet  to  keep  within  the 
lines  in  which  Parliament  is  bent  on  moving.  What  the 
Catholic  Bishops  want  is  the  complete  control  of  education, 
and  money  to  support  the  education  which  they  control. 
They  want  funds,  and  they  want  security  against  anything 
being  taught  which  they  consider  dangerous.  The  Ministry 
gave  them  funds  in  the  only  way  practicable,  by  annexing 
scholarships  and  fellowships  to  a  University,  and  letting 
Catholics  compete  for  them,  and,  if  they  could  get  them, 
hold  them  while  members  of  purely  Denominational  colleges. 
There  was  nothing  new  in  this.  It  was  not  exactly  what  the 
Catholic  Bishops  wanted  in  the  way  of  funds,  but  it  was  the  ob- 
vious and  only  way  of  getting  fervent  Catholics  as  much  public 
money  towards  the  cost  of  a  University  career  as  could  be 
got.  But  it  was  not  money  only  or  chiefly  that  the  Cathohc 
Bishops  wanted.  They  wanted  the  control  of  education,  so 
that  nothing  dangerous  to  the  Catholic  faith  might  be  taught 
to  the  tender  lambs  of  their  flocks.  The  secret  of  the 
Government,  the  mysterious  device  on  the  efiicacy  of  which 
they  relied,  the  special  peculiarity  of  their  Bill,  was  the  mode 
in  which  they  satisfied  the  claim  of  the  Catholic  Bishops  just 
up  to  the  right  extent. 

The  Catholic  Bishops  claimed  that  nothing  dangerous  to 
their   faith   should   be   taught   in   the  University.  The 
Ministry  agreed  that  all  openly  dangerous  subjects  should  be 
avoided,  and  modern  history  and  philosophy  were  altogether 
cut  out.    But  this  is  only  a  small  thing.    Any  subject,  even, 
as  an  Irish  Bishop  seems  to  have  thought,  the  multiplication- 
table,  may  be  so  used  as  to  pervert  the  meek  spirit  of  Catholic 
youth.    To  exclude  dangerous  subjects  is  not  enough;  the 
control  of  the  study  of  innocent  subjects  must  be  added.  The 
Ministry  in  effect  replied  that  they  could  not  give  the  control 
of  the  study  of  innocent  subjects  to  the  Catholic  Bishops, 
but  that  they  would  give  the  Catholic  Bishops  a  lair  chance  of 
getting  this  control,  or  an  approach  to  it,  if  they  and  their 
ii:iends  would  work  for  it.    The  machinery  for  efl'ecting  this 
was  to  place  a  large  degree  of  control  over  the  teaching 
of  the  University  in   the  hands  of  a  Council  to  which 
the  professors  should  be  imder  strict  subjection,  and  that 
the  Catholics  should  have  a  good  chance  of  getting  the  command 
of  this  Council  into  their  hands.    The  chief  means  were  the 
suppression  of  Galway  College,  the  lowering  of  the  position  of 
the  remaining  Queen's  Colleges,  and  the  right  accorded  to  an 
unascertained   number  of  little  Catholic  seminaries  which 
succeeded,  not  in  graduating,  but  merely  in  matriculating,  a 
certain   number  of  students,  to  have  votes  in  the  Council. 
To  set  up  this  approximation  to  purely  Catholic  teaching, 
giving   it  still  a  sort  of  undenominational  character,  and 
leaving   Trinity   with  a  position  that  would  salisly  Pro- 
testants and  the  friends  of  mixed  education,  was  the  secret 
of  the  Government.    It  has  failed  to   secure  the  support 
anticipated  for  it.     It  doca  not  please  the  Ultrainontanes, 
because,    instead   of  funds,   it   gives   them    the  chance 
of  getting  funds,  and  instead  of  giving  thera  the  control  of 
':ducation,  it  gives  them  the  cliance  of  getting  this  control. 
It  does  not  please  the  o])poii(,nls  of  the Ullraniontanes,  because 
ihey  say  tliat  this  similiiude  of  an  Ultramontane  University  is 
not  a  University  worth  having  or  belonging  to.    The  only 
real  question  between  tlie  Ministers  and  their  supporters  is 
whether  they  will  give  up  this  peculiar  device,  will  own  that 
their  mystery  is  a  uiiHtake,  and  cut  out  of  tho  Bill  its  sp(  cial 
Icature.     It   is  hard  lor  men  to  do  this,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  they  sliouid  do  so  readily  and  ojicniy 
and  at  one  cflort.      But  little  by  little  they  have  so  cut 
into   their    scheme    that    tlicy  have    lolt  nothinc:  much 


remaining  of  it.  They  have  successively  declared  that 
the  extinction  of  Galway  is  not  of  the  essence  of  the  Bill,  that 
the  "  gagging  "  clauses — that  is,  the  clauses  silencing  teaching 
on  dangerous  subjects,  and  the  dangerous  teaching  of  innocent 
subjects — are  not  of  the  essence  of  the  Bill,  that  very  few  semi- 
naries shall  be  allowed  to  vote,  and  that  the  main  qualification 
for  a  seat  in  the  Council  shall  not  be  ecclesiastical  posi- 
tion or  power,  but  academical  distinction.  These  con- 
cessions virtually  amount  to  a  withdrawal  of  the  peculiar 
features  of  the  Bill,  and  if  once  Liberal  members  can  see 
that  the  scheme  of  setting  up  a  pale  copy  of  an  Ultramontane 
University  is  abandoned,  they  have  no  cause  for  serious 
quarrel  with  the  Government.  That  there  should  be  funds 
accessible  to  Catholics  residing  in  Denominational  colleges,  if 
they  can  win  them  by  open  competition  with  the  members  of 
other  denominations,  is  quite  fair  ;  and  such  questions  as 
whether  there  should  be  one  University  or  two,  important 
as  they  are,  may  be  perfectly  well  settled  in  Committee. 


PRESIDENT  GEANT'S  MESSAGE, 

THE  American  President's  Message  to  Congress  on  the 
commencement  of  his  second  term  of  ofiice  seems  to  be 
an  ambitious  document.  Several  of  the  domestic  objects  which 
he  proposes  to  attain  are  beyond  the  competence  of  the  Execu- 
tive power ;  and  his  aspirations  for  the  extension  of  the 
territory  of  the  Union,  and  for  the  universal  diffusion  of 
Eepublican  institutions,  would  be  discourteous  to  all  foreign 
States  but  for  the  obvious  unconsciousness  of  the  President 
that  there  is  anything  offensive  in  his  language.  The  wish 
for  a  maintenance  of  friendly  relations  both  with  neighbour- 
ing and  with  distant  States  may  probably  be  sincere,  although 
several  passages  in  the  Message  point  directly  to  annexation. 
Utter  incapacity  to  understand  the  sensitivenes  of  others  is 
highly  characteristic  of  American  politicians.  If  an  English 
Queen's  Speech  were  to  express  a  desire  for  the  establishment 
of  Constitutional  Monarchy  in  the  United  States,  the  Ameri- 
can people  would-be  fully  entitled  to  resent  an  impertinent 
interference.  General  Gi^ant  is  perfectly  at  liberty  to  hold 
the  opinion  that  the  civilized  world  is  tending  towards  Ee- 
publicanism ;  but  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  anticipate  in  a 
lormal  State  paper  the  eventual  triumph  of  the  Dilices 
and  Odgers  of  a  country  which  is  fully  capable  of 
managing  its  own  affairs.  "  The  Government,  and  through 
"  their  representatives  the  people  of  our  Great  Eepublic,  are," 
in  General  Grant's  opinion,  "  destined  to  be  the  guiding  star 
"  of  all  other  countries."  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well 
that  for  the  present  the  guiding  star  should  begin  by  making 
its  own  light  a  little  clearer.  The  advantage  of  being  governed 
by  Tweeds,  and  Colfaxes,  and  Butlers  is  at  this  moment  but 
lamtly  appreciated  in  England ;  nor  is  the  cynical  acknow- 
ledgment that  unfounded  claims  were  established  at  Geneva 
calculated  to  attract  respect  and  admiration  to  the  astute- 
ness of  the  successful  litigants.  If  General  Grant  had  un- 
fortunately died  a  month  ago,  the  head  of  the  Government 
which  is  to  be  a  guiding  star  to  all  nations  would  have 
been  a  person  who  lately  accepted  a  paltrj'  bribe,  and  who 
aiterwards  concealed  his  guilt  by  false  statements.  AEepublican 
nominee  for  tlie  Presidency  has  just  been  convicted  in  his 
absLUcc  by  a  Erench  Court  of  Justice  of  a  pecuniary  fraud. 
Tlie  President  himself  scarcely  disj^lays  the  complete  satisfac- 
tion which  befits  the  chief  of  a  perfect  and  ideal  Eepublic.  lie 
complains  that  during  his  last  electoral  campaign  he  was  tho 
suliject  of  abuse  and  slander  scarcely  ever  equalled  in  his- 
tory. He  might  have  remembered  that  his  own  friends  were 
at  least  as  abusive  and  slanderous  in  their  attacks  on  poor 
Mr.  Greeley  ;  and  that  some  of  the  abuse  which  was 
directed  against  powerful  liepublican  leaders  has,  in  spite  of 
their  denials,  been  fully  supported  by  evidence.  The  habi- 
tnal  t'lnployment  of  personal  vituperation  in  political  contests 
is  not  in  itself  an  attractive  peculiarity  of  tho  American 
guiding  star.  Economists  may  be  perhaps  impressed  by  tlie 
undeniable  fact  that  "  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
"  States  are  less  in  number  than  those  of  any  European 
"  i'ower;"  but  the  President's  further  asSsertion  that  "there 
"  could  bo  no  extension  of  territory  on  this  continent  calling 
"  for  an  increase  of  military  force  "  seems  to  require  explana- 
tion. "  Eatlier,"  he  adds,  "  might  such  extension  enable  ua 
to  diminish  it."  As  the  island  of  Cuba  can  scarcely  bo  con- 
Bidereil  apart  of  tho  American  continent,  tho  suggestion  that 
an  extension  of  territory  might  liieilitate  the  reduction  of  tho 
army  and  navy  can  only  refer  to  one  or  both  of  tho  two 
eoiiterminous  territories.  Continental  extension  must  be 
ifl»  cti)d,  if  at  all,  at  tho  expense  of  Caiiatia  or  JMoxico. 
Meithor  tho  British  Empire  nor,  as  far  as  is  known,  tho 
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Mexican  Republic  has  any  quarrel  with  the  United  States ; 
and  any  other  Government  would  shrink  from  the  rudeness  of 
hinting  that  annexation  might  produce  a  saving  as  well  as  a 
profit. 

That  the  unseemly  threat  of  annexation  is  not  a  mere 
flourish  of  patriotic  eloquence  is  proved  by  a  later  part  of  the 
Message,  in  which  the  President  recurs  to  his  favourite 
policy  of  extension.  He  announces,  indeed,  that  after  his 
previous  defeat  on  the  question  of  San  Domingo  "  the  subject 
"  of  the  acquisition  of  territory  must  have  the  support  of  the 
"  American  people  before  I  recommend  it  ";  but  he  proceeds 
to  say,  "  I  do  not  share  the  apprehension  that  there  is 
"  a  danger  of  Governments  becoming  weakened  or  destroyed 
"  by  extension.  As  commerce,  education,  and  the  rapid 
"  transit  of  thought  and  matter  by  the  telegraph  and  steam 
"  have  changed  everything,  I  rather  believe  that  the  Great 
"  Maker  is  preparing  the  world  to  become  one  nation,  speak- 
"  iug  one  language,  a  consummation  which  will  render  armies 
"  and  navies  unnecessary,  and  I  will  encourage  and  support 
"  any  recommendation  to  Congress  tending  towards  such  ends." 
The  modest  taciturnity  which  has  been  popuLarly  attributed 
to  General  Gr.^t  has  apparently  covered  the  wildest  dreams 
of  national  aggrandizement.  The  Great  Maker  has  often 
before  been  invoked  for  the  sanction  of  ambition  and  lawless 
cupidity ;  but  even  the  conquerors  who  have  aimed  at 
imiversal  empire  have  never  before  announced  their  inten- 
tion of  simultaneously  establishing  a  universal  language.  It 
seems  that  the  American  Union  is  to  embrace  the  world,  and  that 
mankind  is  hereafter  to  speak  only  the  Transatlantic  dialect  of 
English.  The  accomplishment  of  so  marvellous  a  revolution 
■would  concern  France  and  Germany  and  Italy  more  than  Eng- 
land, which,  as  one  of  the  humblest  dependencies  of  the  greatRe- 
public,  will  happily  be  able  to  understand  and  imperfectly  to  speak 
the  dominant  language  of  Bunkum.  If  bluster  of  this  kind, 
uttered  on  a  solemn  occasion  hy  the  chief  of  a  great  nation, 
seems  rather  undignified  than  mischievous,  the  President's 
bombastic  expressions  have  one  practical  application,  inasmuch 
as  they  bode  ill  to  the  colonial  empire  of  Spain.  For  some 
months  past  the  American  Secretary  of  State  has  by  his  me- 
nacing despatches  to  the  Spanish  Government  thrown  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  negro  emancipation,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  armed  interference  in  Cuba.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  urgency  of  his  representations  has  been  relaxed 
since  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic  which  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  was  so  eager  to  recognize.  It  is  incredible 
that  the  President  should  at  this  moment  meditate  any  en- 
croachment on  Mexico,  or  on  the  Dominion  of  Canada ;  and 
therefore  it  may  be  inferred  that  his  gratuitous  apology  for 
annexation  is  intended  to  prepare  the  Avay  for  aggression  in 
Cuba.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  either  Congress  or  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  support  the  President's 
policy.  The  unsatisfactory  social  and  political  condition 
of  Cuba  has  lately  been  lucidly  explained  by  one  of  the 
ablest  Correspondents  of  the  Times ;  and  although  General 
Grant  fails  to  understand  how  States  can  be  weakened 
by  extension,  the  degeneracy  of,  the  Creole  population 
may  well  convey  a  warning  to  the  would-be  successors  of 
Sj^ain.  If  the  descendants  of  Spaniards  become  feeble  and 
effete  in  the  climate  of  Cuba,  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  settlers  of  Northern  blood  would  be  more  fortu- 
nate in  their  posterity.  The  Spaniards  from  the  old 
country  must,  in  the  event  of  an  American  contest,  be 
exterminated  or  expelled  from  the  island;  and  a  million 
and  a  half  of  Sj>ani9h  Creoles  and  of  barbarous  negroes 
would  not  be  an  eligible  body  of  citizens.  It  would  be  safer 
to  try  tLe  first  experiment  on  the  worthless  carcase  of  San 
Domingo,  which,  notwithstanding  his  protestations,  the  Presi- 
dent has  probably  taken  steps  to  acquire  through  the  agency 
of  the  Samana  Company.  When  the  Spanish  part  of  the 
island  has  been  seized  or  bought,  it  will  be  necessary  also  to 
subdue  the  savages  of  Ilayti ;  and  before  the  whole  territory 
is  incorporated  into  the  American  Republic,  the  acquisition 
of  Cuba  will  perhaps  not  be  generally  thought  desirable. 

Of  the  Pkesidf.nt's  domestic  policy  foreigners  are  disin- 
terested spectators  and  critics.  It  is  evident  from  his  enumera- 
tion of  desirable  measures  that  he  has  learned  nothing  of 
political  economy  from  experience  in  affairs  ;  but  nearly 
all  his  projects  are  absolutely  subject  to  the  decision  of  Con- 
gress. It  will  hereafter  appear  whether  American  philan- 
thropy is  prepared  to  offer  to  the  Indians  the  alternative  of 
"  civilization  under  the  benign  influence  of  education,  or  of 
"  War  to  extermination."  It  is  wrong  in  aborigines  or  others 
to  reject  the  benign  influences  of  education  ;  but  it  seems  a 
strong  meaaure  to  exterminate  them  by  arms  if  they  refuse  to 
learn  their  lessons.     In  a  generation  or  two  the  Indians  will 


be  effectually  exterminated  without  the  necessity  of  massacre. 
At  present  Congress  is  utterly  disinclined  to  provide  for  the 
construction  of  the  President's  "  cheap  routes,"  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Pacific  Railroad.  Cheap  routes  have  come  to 
mean  lavish  grants  and  bribes  to  Senators  and  Representatives, 
and  it  will  not  be  thought  expedient  to  provide  occasions  for 
further  scandal.  "  The  re-establishment  of  our  commerce, 
"  and  the  recovery  of  our  share  of  carrying  trade  on  the 
"  ocean,"  are  phrases  used  by  the  President  to  express  sub- 
sidies, protective  duties,  and  other  elaborate  contrivances  for 
counteracting  the  inevitable  results  of  vicious  legislation.  In 
proposing  to  Congress  "  the  encouragement  of  manufacturing 
"industry"  the  President  refers  still  more  directly  to  the 
imposition  or  maintenance  of  differential  duties  in  favour 
of  domestic  products.  Although  General  Grant  is  totally 
ignorant  of  the  principles  of  commerce,  he  shows  in  his 
advocacy  of  a  narrow  and  obsolete  policy  entire  fidelity  to 
his  party.  In  the  Republican  declaration  of  principles  at 
Philadelphia  it  was  thought  expedient  to  include  a  decla- 
ration in  favour  of  protection  to  native  manufacturers ;  and 
the  present  majority  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  will  probably 
adopt  the  President's  recommendations.  It  is  strange  that 
General  Grant  should  fail  to  see  the  incompatibility  of  his 
commercial  theories  with  his  political  prophecies.  When  the 
whole  world  has,  under  American  supremacy,  become  one 
nation,  speaking  one  language,  not  only  armies  and  navies, 
but  custom-houses,  will  disappear  ;  yet  it  will  be  as  ruinous 
for  a  Pennsylvanian  ironmaster  to  compete  with  his  fellow- 
citizens  in  Staffordshire  and  South  Wales  as  to  encounter  the 
rivalry  of  the  same  manufacturers  while  they  are  still  de- 
graded subjects  of  a  benighted  Monarchy.  It  is  scarcely  to 
be  supposed  that  the  outlying  European  provinces  of  the 
universal  Republic  will  be  excluded  from  free  intercourse 
with  their  metropolis  of  Nev,'-  York.  On  the  whole,  the 
Message  displays  neither  dignity  nor  statesmanlike  wisdom  • 
but,  as  an  exaggerated  reproduction  of  popular  prejudices  and 
commonplaces,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  may  command 
approval  in  tlie  United  States. 


THE  IRISH  UNIVERSITY  DEBATE. 

THE  Irish  University  Bill  has  come  in  for  an  unusual 
share  of  the  ill-fortune  which  befalls  measures  which  strive 
to  steer  between  two  extremes.  Its  adversaries  on  each 
side  have  their  whole  heart  in  the  matter.  The  Ultramon- 
tanes  hate  all  education  which  is  not  exclusively  Denomina- 
tional. The  Secularists  hate  all  education  which  is  not 
exclusively  undenominational.  But  they  are  content  for  the 
moment  to  lay  by  their  hostility  to  one  another  in  order  to- 
make  common  cause  against  a  Government  which  supports  a 
form  of  education  from  which  neither  Denominationalists  nor 
Secularists  shall  be  shut  out.  The  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and 
Mr.  Fawcett  are  impracticable  and  consistent.  Those  Con- 
servatives who  are  for  the  time  in  alliance  with  them  are  im- 
practicable without  being  consistent.  The  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  are  Denominationalists  alike  in  England  and  in  Ireland; 
Mr.  Fawcett  is  a  Secularist  alike  in  England  and  in  Ireland.  It 
has  been  reserved  for  some  of  the  Conservatives  to  discover 
that  the  distance  between  Denominationalism  and  Secularism  is 
exactly  measured  by  the  distance  between  Holyhead  and  Kings- 
town. Their  speeches  on  the  English  Education  Act  might  edify 
the  Pope  ;  their  speeches  on  the  Irish  University  Bill  must  charm 
Mr.  Dixon.  The  inappropriateness  of  Mr.  Boukke's  amend- 
ment was  shown  by  the  fact  that  after  his  own  speech  there  was 
hardly  any  reference  to  it  in  the  debate.  Mr.  Gladstone  showed 
by  anticipation  the  impossibility  of  naming  the  Council  until 
some  certainty  should  have  been  attained  as  to  the  ultimate 
character  of  the  Bill.  Any  number  of  different  opinions  may  be 
held  as  to  which  parts  of  the  Bill  are  principles  by  which  the 
Government  ought  to  stand  or  fall,  and  which  are  details  that 
they  may  allow  to  be  altered  in  Committee.  At  present 
there  is  not  one  of  these  opinions  the  holder  of  which  can  feel 
any  assurance  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Cabinet.  The  emi- 
nent persons  to  whom  the  Government  might  apply  would 
hardly  care  to  undertake  in  advance  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
a  University  concerning  the  character  and  composition  of 
which  nothing  can  be  certainly  known.  The  doubts  expressed 
by  Mr.  Bourke  as  to  the  considerations  by  Avhich  the  Pkijie 
Minister  will  be  guided  in  filling  up  the  list  of  names  may  be 
perfectly  well  founded.  But,  if  so,  they  called  for  a  much  stronger 
motion  than  that  with  which  he  concluded  his  speech.  If  the 
Government  cannot  be  trusted  to  propose  the  persons  who  are  to 
form  the  University  Council  in  the  first  instance,  thoy  can  hardly 
be  trusted  to  constitute  the  University  which  tho  Council  is  to 
control.    Even  the  supjjorters  of  the  amendment  virtually 
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acknowledged  this  hy  declaring  that  no  list  of  names  that 
could  be  constructed  would  remove  their  objections  to  the  Bill. 

The  arguments  used  by  the  Eoman  Catholic  members  are 
merely  amplifications  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Irish 
Bishops  on  Friday  week.  They  consist,  in  substance,  of  the 
complaint  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  recognized  the  Roman 
Catholic  grievance  without  providing  for  it  any  adequate 
remedy.  With  a  slight  change  of  phrase  this  plea  would  be 
true.  The  Bill  does  recognize  that  the  Irish  Eoman  Catholics 
have  a  grievance,  and  it  does  not  furnish  what  the  Bishops  con- 
sider an  adequate  remedy.  But  the  grievance  admitted  by  the 
Government  is  not  the  grievance  under  which  the  Bishops 
allege  the  L-ish  Eoman  Catholics  to  be  suffering,  and  from 
this  it  naturally  follows  that  the  remedy  provided  by  the 
Government  is  not  the  remedy  demanded  by  the  Bishops. 
The  Bishops  now  complain  that  the  Eoman  Catholic  College  in 
Dublin  is  not  to  be  endowed.  Perhaps  after  the  review  of  the 
large  endowments  of  Trinity  College  into  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  necessarily  led  in  expounding  the  financial  side  of  his 
measure,  the  Bishops  are  more  inclined  than  formerly  to  think 
favourably  of  concurrent  endowment.  But  if  concurrent  endow- 
ment ever  had  a  chance  of  being  adopted  by  Parliament,  that 
chance  has  gone  by.  It  would  be  as  easy  to  make  Eoman  Catho- 
licism the  established  religion  of  Ireland,  and  to  give  Cardinal 
CuLLEN  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  to  endow  either  a 
Catholic  University  or  a  Catholic  College  out  of  public  money. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  though  the  Bishops  denounce 
the  injustice  of  giving  large  University  endowments  to  Protes- 
tant Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  and  Secularists,  while  none 
at  all  are  given  to  Eoman  Catholics,  they  do  not  say 
that  they  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Bill  unless  this  in- 
justice be  removed.  They  say  that,  as  the  legal  owners  of  the 
Catholic  University,  they  will  not  consent  to  its  afiiliation 
to  the  new  University  unless  the  proposed  scheme  be 
largely  modified.  But  at  the  same  time  they  pointedly 
refrain  from  committing  themselves  to  the  necessity  of 
any  particular  modification.  If  the  Bill  satisfies  the  conscien- 
tious scruples  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  parents  of  Ireland,  it  will 
probably  be  found  in  the  long  run  to  satisfy  the  Bishops. 
That  the  Bill  ought  to  satisfy  the  conscientious  scruples  of  the 
Catholic  parents  of  Ireland  there  can  be  no  question.  It  gives 
them  the  power  of  sending  their  sons  to  a  college  belonging  to 
their  own  Church  without,  as  at  present,  having  to  forego  the 
benefits  of  University  training  and  degrees.  The  antagonism 
which  has  hitherto  existed  in  their  minds  between  the  spiritual 
and  the  intellectual  interests  of  their  children  will  thus  be  laid 
to  sleep.  From  the  moment  the  Eoman  Catholic  student  matri- 
culates at  the  University,  it  will  rest  with  himself  whether 
he  shall  participate  fully  in  its  endowments.  He  can  obtain  a 
bursary  on  entrance,  he  may  supplement  this  by  an  exhibition, 
and  when  he  has  taken  his  degree  he  may  rej^lace  his  exhibi- 
tion by  a  fellowship.  Where  is  there  anything  in  this  process 
that  can  be  injurious  to  the  faith  of  any  Catholic  student? 
It  is  true  that  if  he  is  sent  to  a  Catholic  college  he  will  not 
find  those  collegiate  endowments  open  to  him  which  he 
would  have  found  at  Trinity  College  or  at  the  Queen's  Col- 
leges. But,  in  comparison  with  the  other,  this  is  a  very  small 
grievance  indeed.  It  is  a  grievance  which  touches  nothing 
but  the  pocket,  and  as  such  it  is  one  which  it  is  useless  to 
raise,  except  so  far  as  the  pocket  is  likely  to  benefit  by  the 
discussion.  It  can  hardly  escape  intelligent  Irish  Eoman 
Catholics  that  the  only  chance  which  they  have  of  throwing 
out  the  Bill  is  by  acting  in  concert  with  the  Secularists  and 
the  Conservatives.  Have  they  asked  themselves  to  what  use 
they  propose  to  put  their  victory  if  they  succeed  in  gaining  it 
by  this  means  ?  Their  allies  are  opposed  to  the  afiiliation  of 
Denominational  Colleges  on  any  terms ;  there  is  nothing, 
therefore,  to  be  hoped  from  a  new  Ministry,  whether  Conser- 
vative or  Eadical.  They  cannot  imagine  that  the  Government 
will  at  the  eleventh  hour  introduce  into  the  Bill  a  clause 
endowing  the  Catholic  College,  since  it  is  clear  that  any  such 
attempt  would  send  the  bulk  of  the  Liberal  party  into  the 
Opposition  lobby.  All,  therefore,  that  they  can  propose  to 
themselves  is  to  keep  the  controversy  open,  witliout  the 
slightest  chance  of  its  being  ever  settled  in  a  manner  more 
to  their  mind. 

Mr.  lIoitSMAN  has  ascertained,  since  the  15th  of  February, 
that  tlie  whole  end  and  purpose  of  tlie  Bill  was  to  satisly  tlic 
Irish  liiahops,  and  tliat  as  soon  aa  Mr.  Gladstonic  discovered 
that  his  measure  was  in  tliis  respect  a  failui  o  ho  ouglit  at  once 
to  liavo  withdrawn  it.  In  the  Jiiattcr  of  deference  to  Bishops 
Mr.  HoKSMAN  is  a  late  convert,  and,  aa  converts  will,  lie  greatly 
overacts  liia  part.  If  the  Govcrnniont  liad  conio  forward  in 
the  itTBt  iniitaQCO  with  an  intimation  that  they  had  framed  their 


BiU  with  a  careful  attention  to  the  requirements  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy,  and  that  if  it  should  prove  insufficient  for 
this  purpose  it  would  be  immediately  withdrawn,  they  would 
very  properly  have  been  sent  about  their  business.  No  member 
of  the  Cabinet  has  ever  said  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops, 
as  such,  have  a  grievance  in  the  matter  of  University  educa- 
tion ;  what  has  been  said  is  that  Roman  Catholic  parents 
have  a  grievance.  Mr./HoRSMAN  denies  the  truth  of  this  latter 
statement,  and  from  that  point  of  view  his  vote  against  the 
Bill  is  perfectly  justified.  But  he  would  have  been  equally 
bound  to  vote  against  any  Bill  that  the  Government 
could  have  brought  forward.  Legislation  resting  on  a  false- 
hood must  always  be  mischievous,  and  Mr.  Horsman  main- 
tains that  the  statement  that  the  Irish  University  system  is  not 
in  all  respects  what  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  wish  it  to  be  is 
an  absolute  falsehood.  In  the  debates  on  the  Irish  Church 
Bill  and  the  Irish  Land  Bill  the  Government  were  sometimes 
told  that  the  only  class  in  Ireland  who  had  to  be  satisfied 
were  the  Fenians,  and  that,  as  the  measure  under  discussion 
would  do  nothing  towards  contenting  them,  it  would  be 
utterly  useless.  The  answer  of  the  Liberal  party  used  to  be, 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  discontent  in  Ireland  which  was 
not  Fenian,  but  which  furnished  excellent  material  for  Fenians 
to  work  upon,  and  that  with  this  material  out  of  the  way  the 
real  weakness  of  their  position  would  be  apparent.  A  simi- 
lar reply  may  be  made  to  Mr.  Hoesman's  argument  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  are  the  only  persons  whom  you  have 
to  satisfy,  and  that,  since  it  is  clear  from  their_own  resolutions 
that  this  Bill  will  not  satisfy  them,  there  is  no  use  in  going  on 
with  it.  The  supporters  of  the  Bill  believe  that  the 
absence  of  facilities  for  obtaining  a  University  education  and 
a  University  degree  while  resident  in  a  College  belonging  to 
their  own  Church  is  a  genuine  cause  of  dissatisfaction  to  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  laity,  and  that,  if  this  is  removed,  one 
main  source  of  the  exaggerated  influence  which  the  Irish 
Bishops  possess  in  educational  matters  will  be  dried  up. 

Mr.  Lowe's  announcement  that  the  "  gagging  clauses  "  are 
not  of  the  essence  of  the  Bill  was  received  with  ironical  cheers. 
The  Opposition  are  so  much  in  love  with  the  meaning  they 
have  chosen  to  put  on  these  clauses,  that  they  refiise  to 
believe  that  they  could  ever  have  been  meant  to  bear  any 
other.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  even  Mr. 
Fawcett  will  maintain  on  further  reflection  that  he  would 
not  retain  his  professorship  for  another  ho\ir  unless  he 
were  allowed  to  give  wilful  offence  to  the  religious  con- 
victions of  his  pupils.  The  truth  is,  that  the  restrictions 
involved  in  this  clause  and  in  the  clause  relating  to  examina- 
tions are  tacitly  imposed  in  every  University  which  has 
students  of  difi'erent  creeds.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  Council  of  the  proposed  University  will  specially 
need  to  be  reminded  of  them;  but  the  Government  natu- 
rally considered  it  of  some  importance,  when  dealing  with 
suspicious  and  watchful  adversaries — and  for  some  time  to 
come  the  Irish  Bishops  will  be  such — to  give  them  no  excuse 
for  saying  that  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion  is  insulted  in  the 
University  lecture-rooms,  or  that  a  belief  in  it  weights  a  can- 
didate unfairly  in  University  examinations. 


PROGRESS  OF  DISORDER  IN  SPAIN. 

THE  late  King  of  Spain  has  by  his  abdication  amply 
avenged  himself  for  the  fickleness  and  the  insolence 
which  had  rendered  his  tiisk  intolerable.  His  retreat  was 
consistent  with  personal  prudence,  if  not  with  generosity  or 
with  heroism ;  but  ho  may  perhaps  feel  some  compimction 
when  he  reflects  that  he  is  himself  the  only  gainer  by  the 
change.  The  Eepublic  which  was  proclaimed  in  sonorous 
phrases  is  regarded  by  its  enemies  and  its  most  active  friends 
as  the  equivalent  of  anarchy ;  and  it  would  almost  seem  that 
Spanish  society  is  in  rapid  process .  of  dissolution.  Even 
Castelar  must  begin  to  doubt  whether  tlie  world  can  be 
governed  by  florid  rhetoric.  In  concert  with  the  other 
leaders  of  his  party  ho  had  the  courage  to  take  possession  of 
the  Government  at  a  moment  when  otlior  parties  were 
paralysed  and  liel2)less;  and  in  the  usual  ^evolutionary  fashion 
they  assumed  that  all  diflicullics  were  overcome  because  tlio 
nominal  change  from  a  Monarchy  to  a  Eepublic  had  been 
cfl'ected  without  civil  war.  With  tlie  tolerance  and  good 
humour  of  a  successful  faction  in  the  moment  of  triumph  the 
Republicans  divided  oflico  with  the  Progressists,  and  they 
would  have  been  willing  for  the  present  to  continue  the  coali- 
tion ;  but  the  liarmony  which  results  from  stupor  only 
lasts  for  a  day  or  two,  and  before  a  week  had  elapsed, 
the  so-called  iiadicala  were  dismissed  from  oliico  on  the 
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demand  of  the  rabble  of  Madrid.  The  Republican  Govern- 
ment which  remains  is  conscious  that  it  retains  the  show 
of  power  subject  to  the  pleasure  of  the  mob.  At  the  present 
time  supreme  authority  has  been  ostensibly  vested  in  the 
Cortes  ;  but  the  majority  which  at  first  submitted  to  the  Ee- 
publican  usurpation  begins  to  recover  courage,  and  a  col- 
lision with  the  Government  is  imminent.  Figueras  and  his 
colleagues  had  resolved  on  the  suspension  of  the  sittings  of 
the  Assembly,  and  on  the  immediate  convocation  of  a  Con- 
stituent Cortes,  three  years  after  the  date  of  the  last  Consti- 
tution. The  members  of  the  majority  have  resolved  to  reject 
the  measure,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Ministers 
will,  after  going  through  the  form  of  resignation,  practically 
■submit  to  a  defeat.  A  Eepublic  controlled  by  the  pro- 
fessed enemies  of  the  Eepublican  system  has  been  found 
temporarily  possible  in  France,  because  supreme  power  is 
really  vested  in  a  President  who  commands  general  confidence. 
In  Spain  there  is  no  Thiers,  nor  is  the  three  weel^s'  old 
Kepublic  theoretically  provisional.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  the  Progressist  majority  of  the  Cortes  can 
administer  a  Eepublic  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  Eepublican 
Government  will  reluse  to  obey  the  majority.  It  seems  in- 
evitable that  the  contest  shoiJd  ultimately  be  decided  either 
by  the  soldiery  or  by  the  mob.  Without  a  leader,  and  without 
an  armed  force  at  its  disposal,  the  Cortes  and  its  President  will 
be  powerless.  Of  the  composition  or  of  the  tendencies  of  a  new 
Cortes  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  confident  anticipation. 
Within  a  year  vmiversal  suffrage  has  given  one  majority  to 
Sagasta  and  the  Conservatives,  and  another  to  Zorrilla  and 
the  Progressists.  It  is  possible  that,  under  the  administration 
of  Figueras  and  Castelar,  the  constituencies  may  prove  to 
have  become  suddenly  Eepublican ;  but  the  further  doubt 
will  remain  which  of  the  two  Eepublics  will  be  preferred. 

The  eventual  substitution  of  military  despotism  for  anarchy 
seems  likely  to  be  delayed  in  Spain  by  the  dissolution  of 
the   army.      The   Eepublicans,  when  they  were  in  oppo- 
sition,  denovmced   the    conscription    and   all  compulsory 
military   service;    and   it   now   appears   that    they  have 
succeeded  in  rendering  the  rank  and    file  of   the  army 
thoroughly   disaffected.       An    additional  impulse   to  the 
mischievous  spirit   was   given  by  the  perverse  policy  of 
Zorkilla  and  his  Minister  of  War  in  thair  appointment  of 
General   Hidalgo  to  a  command.      Hidalgo  had  earned 
his  rank  by  fostering  a   conspiracy  of  non-commissioned 
officers  against  their  superiors ;    and  his  promotion  was  not 
unreasonably  regarded  by  the  officers  of  the  Artillery  as 
an  insult.      On  their  resignation  of  their  commissions,  the 
non-commissioned  officers  were  appointed  to  the  vacancies ; 
and  the    same  class  in   the    Line  are    now  demanding 
similar  advancement.       The  officers  of  the  army  might 
be  trusted  to    support   the    cause  of    order    under  the 
Republic,  or  under  some  other  Government ;  but  they  now 
find  themselves  exposed   to  the  menacing  insubordination 
-of  their  men,  and  desertion  is  becoming  general.  Like 
the  Israelites  of  old,  the  Spaniards  seem  to  assume  that  when 
there  is  no  King  in  the  land  every  man  may  do  that  which  is 
right  in  his  own  eyes.    The  Government  has  done  its  best  to 
promote  disaffection  in  the  army  by  ostentatiously  distributing 
•weapons  among  the  dangerous  classes  of  the  community  in  the 
hope  of  providing  the  Republic  with  the  means  of  defence 
against  mihtary  conspiracies.     The  shopkeepers  and  other 
respectable  inhabitants  of  Madrid  are  on  their  part  arming  and 
organizing  themselves  for  the  defence  of  their  property  against 
popular  violence  and  spoliation.    In  several  of  the  large  towns 
and  in  some  rural  districts  the  rabble  are  denouncing  the  very 
existence  of  property ;  and  many  of  the  families  which  are 
threatened  with  plunder  have  already  emigrated.  Marshal 
Serrano,  though  he  is  said  to  have  ofEered  his  services  to 
the  Government,  has  thought  it  prudent  to  place  his  family 
in  safety  beyond  the  frontier.    Any  domestic  inconvenience 
which  he  may  suffer  will  have  been  amply  deserved  by  the 
affront  to  King  Amadeo  which  was  thought  to  have  been  the 
immediate  cause  of  his  abdication.     Marshal  Serrano  is  not 
known  to  have  professed  himself  a  Eepubli  can :  but  he  can 
hardly  contemplate  the  immediate  re-establishment  of  royalty. 
The  partisans  of  Don  Alfonso  rested  their  hopes  on  the  army, 
which  is  now  thoroughly  disorganized  ;  and  though  they  may 
perhaps  have  many  supporters  throughout  Spain,  the  mode- 
rate part  of  the  population  will  exercise  little  influence  on 
affairs. 

The  Carlista  are  profiting  with  commendable  activity  by 
the  disorganization  of  the  unfortunate  Eepublic.  Although 
iheir  successes  are  sedulously  concealed  by  the  official  press  of 
Madrid,  and  probably  exaggerated  by  the  Legitimist  journals 
of  Paris,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  range  of  their 


operations  has  been  largely  extended.  Their  reported  victory 
at  Irun  is  contradicted,  and  it  seems  that  they  have  not  yet 
besieged  Pampeluna ;  but  they  have  active  partisans  in  Barce- 
lona itself.  A  sentimental  proclamation  of  the  Eepublican 
Commander-in-Chief  will  probably  have  raised  their  hopes  of 
success ;  and  they  can  have  little  to  fear  from  soldiers  of  the 
regular  army  who  insist  on  being  accompanied  or  escorted 
by  Eepublican  volunteers.  It  is  probable  that  respectable 
Spaniards  who  have  not  the  smallest  sympathy  witli  the 
Carlist  cause  may  prefer  any  Pretender  to  the  supremacy 
of  bloodthirsty  Communists.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  Northern  peasants  and  shepherds,  who  form  the  Carlist 
army,  are  the  manliest  race  in  Spain,  if  not  the  most  en- 
lightened. They  are  ibr  the  present  able  to  defend  their  own  soil 
against  the  demoralized  troops  of  the  Eepublic ;  but  it  appears 
hardly  possible  that  they  should  march  as  conquerors  into 
districts  where  they  would  be  foreigners.  If  the  Federal 
Eepublic  succeeds  in  splitting  up  the  Spanish  territory  into 
petty  States,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  a  Legiti- 
mist Monarchy  should  not  establish  itself  in  the  North ; 
but  a  disruption  which  would  be  inconsistent  with  all  the 
tendencies  of  modern  civilization  is  not  likely  to  be  lasting. 
The  Duke  of  Madrid  who  calls  hinisilf  Charles  VII. 
might  probably  succeed  in  ascending  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors,  if  he  possessed  the  qualities  of  a  soldier  or  a  states- 
man ;  but  he  has  taken  no  part  in  the  contest  which  has  been 
long  sustained  in  his  name,  and  the  proclamations  which  he 
has  from  time  to  time  published  show  that  he  or  his  advisers 
think  it  practicable  to  re-establish  the  orthodox  despotism  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

The  most  serious  danger  which  threatens  the  Eepublic  is 
not  from  its  enemies,  but  from  its  zealous  partisans.  A  handful 
of  declamatory  theorists  may  have  arrived  at  a  disinterested 
conviction  that  pure  democracy,  relieved  from  the  incum- 
brance of  a  Court,  will  tend  to  purity  of  government;  but 
the  fighting  men  and  the  most  active  section  of  the  party 
desire,  under  cover  of  the  Eepublic,  to  overthrow  all  existing 
institutions.  The  armed  volunteers  of  liberty  will  never  fight 
for  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  they  will  find  it  pleasanter 
to  intimidate  their  wealthier  neighbours  than  to  expose  them- 
selves to  the  hardships  of  a  campaign  against  the  Carlists. 
Eventually  the  better  classes  will  rally  against  oppression,  and 
they  will  give  power  to  some  vigorous  soldier  who  may  have 
shown  himself  able  to  protect  them.  Even  if  the  existing 
standing  army  disappears,  anarchy  will  lead  to  fighting,  and 
by  a  process  of  natural  selection  the  troops  which  are  most 
efficiently  disciplined  will  ultimately  prevail.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  French  Eevolution  many  regiments  rose  against  their 
officers,  and  during  the  Eeign  of  Terror  no  I'egular  troops  were 
employed  in  the  suppression  of  internal  disturbances,  but  at 
last  the  whole  country  found  itself  at  the  mercy  of  a 
victorious  commander.  Even  the  sailors  of  the  Spanish  navy 
are  beginning  to  mutiny  in  imitation  of  the  army  ;  and  for  the 
present  the  country  seems  exposed  to  the  risk  of  being  left 
without  defence.  There  is  fortunately  no  danger  of  foreign 
interference,  but  the  domestic  prospect  is  one  of  unmitigated 
gloom.  The  course  of  revolution  is  almost  always  downhill. 
The  days  of  Isabella  II.,  notwithstanding  the  corrupt  and 
discreditable  character  of  the  Court,  must  now  be  remem- 
bered with  regret  as  an  irrecoverable  golden  age.  The  revo- 
lution which  was  undertaken  by  Prim,  SEiuiANO,  and  Topete 
proves  to  have  been  a  blunder,  though  its  consequences  were 
not  immediately  visible.  The  elaborately  democratic  Consti- 
tution of  1869  has  not  produced  the  smallest  beneficial  result, 
and  it  is  now  about  to  be  superseded  by  some  newer  experi- 
ment. It  would  have  been  well  to  retain  Queen  Isabella, 
and  afterwards  to  make  the  most  of  King  Amadeo.  A  year 
hence  a  vain  regret  may  be  felt  for  the  discontinuance  of 
Castelar's  eloquent  discourses.  With  an  impoverished 
Treasury  and  a  mutinous  army,  the  Eepublican  Ministers 
will  find  themselves  unable  to  conduct  public  business ;  and 
their  places  will  probably  be  taken  in  the  first  instance  by 
unscrupulous  demagogues. 


M.  THIERS  AND  THE  REPUBLIC. 

IF  M.  Thiers  had  arranged  matters  with  the  express  view  of 
showing  how  indispensable  it  is  that  he  should  not  be 
shut  out  from  the  tribune,  they  could  not  have  fallen  out 
better  for  his  purpose.  The  debate  on  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee began  on  Thursday  week,  and  by  the  following  Tuesday 
he  had  been  challenged  to  explain  his  position  by  lour  out  of 
six  sections  of  the  Assembly.  The  Extreme  Right  and  the 
Extreme  Left  knew  how  they  were  going  to  vote,  but  the 
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moderate  men  of  both  parties  and  the  two  Centres  were  in  a 
state  of  utter  confusion.  The  Right  Centre  had  had  time  to 
get  over  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  form  a  united 
monarchical  party,  and  were  consequently  racked  by  doubts 
whether  they  had  not  yielded  too  much  to  M.  Thiers.  M. 
Dufaure's  speech  on  Saturday  made  everything  straight  with 
this  section  of  the  Chamber,  but  it  did  so  at  the  cost  of 
alienating  the  Left  Centre.  M.  Dufaure  brought  the 
Bordeaux  Compact  back  to  life,  and  as  the  Bordeaux  Compact 
was  understood  to  have  been  repudiated  by  the  President 
in  his  Message  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session,  its 
resurrection  was  accepted  as  involving  a  recantation  of 
M.  Thiers's  declarations  in  favour  of  a  Republic.  It  is  true 
that  M.  Dufaure  reminded  the  Right  that,  whether  they 
liked  the  fact  or  not,  they  were  living  under  a  Republic ; 
that  its  elEgy  was  stamped  on  their  money ;  that  the  laws 
"which  they  obeyed  were  promulgated  in  its  name ;  that  it  had 
been  as  its  agents  that  the  Government  had  treated  with  all 
the  Powers  of  the  world.  But  he  treated  the  question  whether 
the  provisional  Republic  should  be  succeeded  by  an  established 
Republic  or  by  a  Monarchy  as  still  open,  and  in  this 
respect  there  was  sufficient  apparent  contrast  between  his 
language  and  the  language  of  the  Message  to  confirm  the  fears 
of  the  Left  Centre.  On  Saturday  there  was  no  time  for  their 
uneasiness  to  come  to  a  head.  The  Assembly  divided  the 
same  afternoon,  and  decided  by  472  votes  against  199  to  go 
into  Committee  upon  the  Report.  Between  Saturday  and 
Tuesday,  however,  M.  Ricard  and  his  friends  seem  to  have 
determined  that  they  could  not  continue  to  vote  with  the 
Government  unless  M.  Thiers  would  clear  up  the  uncertainty 
in  which  they  had  been  left  by  M.  Dufaure.  There  was  no  room 
for  a  simple  repetition  of  the  tactics  which  were  so  successful 
on  the  occasion  of  M.  Dufaure's  former  speech.  If  M.  Thiers 
merely  delivered  his  Message  over  again,  as  he  did  before  the 
Committee  of  Thirty,  the  gain  of  the  Left  Centre  would  at 
once  be  counterbalanced  by  the  defection  of  the  Right  Centre. 
M.  Thiers's  object  was  to  keep  both  in  good  humour,  and  when 
he  left  the  tribune  he  had  achieved  what  looked  like  an  im- 
possibility when  he  entered  it.  His  speech  was  a  masterpiece 
of  Parliamentary  skill.  He  began  by  making  M.  Dufaure's 
words  his  own.  Th^j  Keeper  of  the  Seals  had  expressed 
the  true  sentiments  of  the  Government.  But  the  pressing 
questions  which  had  been  addressed  to  him  made  it  necessary 
to  add  something  to  what  M.  Dufaure  had  said.  It  was 
quite  true  that  the  Bordeaux  Compact  was  still  in  force. 
That  Compact  found  the  Republic  in  being,  and  it  imposed 
upon  all  parties  the  duty  of  maintaining  it.  It  pledged  the 
Executive  to  connive  at  no  monarchical  conspiracies.  It 
pledged  the  Right  not  to  abandon  their  preference  for 
monarchical  government,  but  to  hold  that  preference  in 
suspense  so  long  as  the  Compact  lasts.  It  pledged 
the  Left  not  to  treat  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  as 
something  that  might  or  might  not  come  to  pass,  but  simply 
to  postpone  the  proclamation  of  it  out  of  deference  for  the 
conscientious  opinions  of  those  of  their  fellow-countrymen 
who  still  prefer  Monarchy.  The  ingenuity  of  this  reasoning 
is  really  wonderful.  The  Left  are  conciliated  by  the  frankest 
admission  that  it  was  a  Republic  that  was  entrusted  to  M. 
Thiers's  keeping  at  Bordeaux,  and  that  it  is  a  Republic  that 
he  will  liave  to  restore  intact  to  the  country.  Yet  the 
Right  cannot  quarrel  with  this  way  of  describing  the  facts, 
because  it  is  admitted  that  they  are  free  to  accept  or  reject 
the  Repubhc  hereafter,  and  they  have  never  claimed  lor 
themselves  the  right  of  attempting  to  overthrow  it  now. 
What  did  the  Bordeaux  Compact  mean,  M.  Thiers  says  in 
effect,  if  it  did  not  mean  what  I  have  told  you  ?  It  did  not 
purport  to  maintain  an  interregnum  or  period  of  absolute 
equilibrium  between  all  forms  of  Government,  for  the 
Provisional  Government  voted  by  tlie  Assembly  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Bordeaux  Compact  was  entered  into  was  christened 
the  Republic.  It  certainly  did  not  fix  any  date  for  a  return 
to  Monarchy,  for  it  was  culled  the  truce  between  parties,  and 
the  Republican  party  would  never  have  assented  to  a  truce 
which  was  to  become  a  Restoration  by  mere  lapse  of  time.  All 
it  could  have  meant,  therefore,  was  the  maintenance  of  tiie 
Republic  in  the  form  in  which  it  then  legally  existed.  This  is 
all  that  tlio  Right  can  demand,  for  it  leaves  them  unfettered 
as  regards  the  future,  and  the  very  notion  of  a  truce  implies 
a  certain  abnegation  of  liberty  of  action  aa  regards  the 
present.  It  is  all  tliat  the  Left  can  demand,  for  it  secures 
the  muintenaiice  of  the  Republic  aa  long  as  the  existing 
Assembly  is  in  being,  and  when  n  disHolulion  comea  tliey 
will  bo  in  a  posilion  to  take  care  of  theniHelvea.  In  the 
diviaion  which  immedialely  followed  M.  Thiers's  speech  the 
numbers  were  almost  identical    with  those  in   the  former 


division.  But  the  eflfect  of  the  speech  is  not  to  be  measured 
by  this  fact  alone.  The  tone  of  the  Republican  journals 
has  become  much  more  moderate  since  its  delivery,  and 
there  is  every  chance  that  the  party  will  continue  as  heretofore 
to  draw  a  broad  distinction  between  the  majority  which  sup- 
ports M.  Thiers  and  M.  Thiers  himself. 

Now  that  the  effort  to  satisfy  both  parties  has  been  made, 
and  to  all  appparance  made  successfully,  it  may  seem  strange 
that  M.  TniL  .i  should  ever  have  had  it  in  his  mind  not  to 
make  it.  The  Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Times,  however, 
says  positively  that  nothing  but  a  remonstrance  from  Berlin 
prevented  the  President  from  proclaiming  the  Republic  in 
a  way  which  would  have  alienated  the  mass  of  the  Right 
Centre,  while  securing  him  the  united  support  of  the  Left. 
As  matters  have  turned  out,  he  has  secured  nearly 
the  whole  Right  without  alienating  the  Left,  except  in 
name,  and  we  naturally  wonder  why  he  should  have 
thought  the  other  combination  better.  Two  things,  how- 
ever, have  to  be  remembered.  In  the  first  place,  the 
work  which  M.  Thiers  had  cut  out  for  him  when  he  entered 
the  tribune  on  Tuesday  was  one  of  extraordinary  difficulty, 
and  while  still  in  ignorance  whether  it  would  not  prove  beyond 
his  power  of  performance,  he  might  reasonably  have  preferred 
to  take  an  easier  and  less  ambitious  course.  To  please  all 
parties  is  the  happiest  lot  that  can  befall  a  Minister,  but  it 
falls  to  the  lot  of  so  few  that  a  man  may  be  excused  for 
not  aiming  at  it  except  under  the  stress  of  imperious 
necessity.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  M.  Thiers  would  have  been  so  successful  had  not 
the  motives  which  determined  his  policy  been  known  or 
suspected.  The  Left  cannot  feel  any  real  hostility  to 
a  President  who  would  have  cast  in  his  lot  with  them 
had  it  been  compatible  with  his  paramount  duty  of  liberating 
France  from  the  German  army  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
They  might  have  distrusted  his  interpretation  of  the  Bordeaux 
Compact  if  he  had  maintained  that  Compact  of  his  own  free 
choice  ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  understood  to  be  forced  upon 
him  by  considerations  of  the  highest  policy,  the  explana- 
tions by  which  he  deprived  it  of  significance  were  at  once 
recognized  as  merely  ingenious  exercises  in  casuistry.  The 
Right  might  have  been  less  willing  to  put  up  with  a  distribu- 
tion of  parts  which  assigns  to  them  a  possible  future,  and  to 
their  opponents  an  actual  present,  if  they  had  not  known  that 
even  this  concession  had  been  extorted  from  M.  Thiers  against 
his  will,  and  that  their  power  over  him  depended  wholly  on  the 
exigencies  of  foreign  policy.  The  result  of  these  composite  influ- 
ences will  probably  be  to  make  M.  Thiers  once  more  the  undis- 
puted master  of  the  Assembly,  How  long  he  will  remain  so 
must  depend  in  some  measure  on  the  nature  of  the  Bills  which 
he  has  undertaken  to  bring  forward.  That  these  measures 
will  be  framed  in  a  sense  distasteful  to  the  Republican  party 
is  highly  improbable.  Even  the  Right  are  beginning  to 
acknowledge  that  the  present  Assembly  cannot  be  kept  in 
being  when  once  the  occupied  territory  is  set  free ;  and  with 
a  dissolution  in  prospect,  M.  Thiers  will  have  every  day  less 
motive  for  gaining  the  goodwill  of  a  majority  which  has  so 
short  a  time  to  live.  The  construction  of  a  Second  Chamber 
will  certainly  be  distasteful  to  the  Left ;  but,  with  the  exaniple 
of  all  Europe  before  him,  it  will  be  strange  if  M.  Thiers  does 
not  succeed  in  making  it  too  r"^  Mess  to  provoke  sevious 
enmity. 


RAILWAY  PROPERTY. 

SINCE  the  panic  of  i  866  railway  property  has  not  been 
ex[)Osed  to  so  heavy  and  so  sudden  a  decline  in  price  as 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year.  The  fall  is  out 
of  all  i)roportion  to  the  reduction  in  the  intrinsic  value  of 
railway  stocks,  and  those  who  have  not  been  obliged  to  sell 
will  probably  soon  recover  the  greater  part  of  their  nominal 
loss ;  but  scarcely  any  department  of  industry  has  been  so 
seriously  all'ccted  by  the  high  price  of  coal  and  by  the  general 
rise  of  wages.  On  some  railways  the  additional  cost  of  fuel 
for  locomotive  power  has  absorbed  the  whole  of  the  dividend, 
and  in  almost  every  instance  it  has  either  reduced  the 
dividend  or  rendered  it  stiitionary,  notwithstanding  a  large 
increase  of  traffic.  The  London  and  North- Western  Com- 
pany, with  an  addition  to  its  gross  receipts  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  half-year  of  1 87 1  of  230,000^.,  paid  a  quarter 
per  cent,  less  dividend,  the  excess  in  the  cost  of  locomotive 
fuel  having  amounted  to  almost  exactly  the  same  sum.  The 
(ireat  Western  Comjiany  stjinds  almost  alone  in  the  good 
fortune  of  paying  an  improved  dividend,  in  consequence 
perh»]ia  of  tho  adoption  dunng  the  past  year  of  the  narrow 
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gauge  on  the  greater  part  of  its  system.  The  rise  in  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  dividend  is  attributed  to  the 
division  of  profits  which  has  been  arranged  with  the  London 
and  North-Western  Company,  in  anticipation  of  a  Parha- 
mentary  amalgamation.  If  the  statement  is  well  founded, 
the  allied  Company  must  have  suffered  in  proportion,  and 
any  one  of  its  shareholders  might  enforce  a  reopening  of  the 
accounts  by  legal  proceedings.  Moderate  fluctuations  in  the 
income  of  railway  shareholders  would  scarcely  deserve  general 
attention,  if  the  prosperity  of  the  carrying  trade  were  not  in- 
timately connected  with  the  industrial  and  commercial  con- 
dition of  the  country.  The  railway  returns  show,  not  that 
the  amount  and  profit  of  business  are  declining,  but  that  their 
expansion  has  been  seriously  checked.  A  portion  of  the 
increase  in  gross  traffic  returns  represents  the  advance  in  the 
rates  on  goods  which  has  been  adopted  on  the  principal  rail- 
ways, and  nevertheless  the  percentage  of  increase  is  less  than  in 
1871.  In  the  current  half-year  the  still  higher  price  of  coal  will 
bear  heavily  both  on  the  profits  and  on  the  traffic  of  railways, 
but  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  other  elements  of  increased  working 
expenses  have  reached  their  highest  point.  An  average  rise 
during  one  year  of  fourteen  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  working 
railways  would  be  alarming  if  it  were  likely  to  be  repeated. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  additional  expenses  have  absorbed 
the  whole  proceeds  of  the  increased  traffic  A  continuation  I 
of  the  same  process  would  induce  the  Companies  to  diminish  j 
the  accommodation  which  is  now  for  the  most  part  liberally  | 
supplied.  j 

The  complaint  that  the  increase  of  railway  traffic,  or  of  , 
any  other  kind  of  business,  is  checked,  affords  a  curious  ; 
illustration  of  the  confidence  which  is  I'elt  in  the  elasticity  of  i 
the  national  resources.  As  the  percentage  of  increase  is  calcu-  j 
lated  every  year  on  a  larger  and  larger  amount,  the  main-  ' 
tenance  of  the  same  rate  would  imply  that  wealth  and 
industry  were  growing  in  a  geometrical  ratio.  There  is  no 
apparent  reason  why  the  demands  of  consumers  should  in- 
crease year  by  year,  although  production  is  naturally  stimu- 
lated by  previous  prosperity.  But  for  the  unexpected  rise  in 
working  expenses,  railway  dividends  for  the  second  half-year 
of  1872  would  liave  been  the  highest  ever  known ;  and  share- 
holders would  have  had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  if  they  had 
afterwards  remained  for  a  time  stationary.  The  recent  fall  in 
the  price  of  shares  proves,  so  far  as  it  is  not  the  result  of  irra- 
tional panic,  that  the  market  value  had  included  an  estimated 
rise  in  future  dividends.  It  will  generally  be  found  that  the 
ratio  of  the  price  of  shares  to  the  present  return  on  the 
capital  invested  varies  inversely  with  the  amount  of  the 
dividend.  Stock  on  which  no  dividend  is  paid  is  sometimes 
worth  forty  or  fifty  per  cent.,  while  a  five  per  cent,  stock  is 
scarcely  at  par.  Some  capitalists  on  both  a  large  and  a  small 
scale  prefer  more  or  less  speculative  investments  to  nominally 
fixed  incomes  which  are  liable  to  be  reduced  by  a  fall  in  the 
value  of  money.  If  the  railways  were  purchased  by  the 
State,  only  a  portion  of  the  present  holders  of  ordinary  stock 
Avould  be  contented  to  accept  the  Government  stocks  which 
would  be  created  for  the  purpose  of  the  undertaking.  Writers 
on  political  economy  have  often  noticed  the  inconvenience 
which  resulted  in  former  times  from  the  want  of  opportunities 
for  investment  in  public  funds.  Similar  embarrassments  would 
be  caused  by  a  sudden  curtailment  of  facilities  for  engaging 
in  partially  speculative  undertakings.  It  is  not  tlie  business 
Df  a  Legislature  to  provide  capitalists  with  employment  for 
iheir  funds ;  but  in  discussing  the  expediency  of  vesting  the 
property  of  railways  in  the  Stiite,  it  might  be  worth  while  to 
consider  that  half  the  capital  which  now  provides  railway 
accommodation  might  be  applied  to  other  purposes  if  the 
owners  were  deprived  of  all  prospect  of  an  increase  in  the 
value  of  their  property. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  the  material  progress  of  the 
country  continues,  the  value  of  railway  property  will,  with 
occasional  variations,  on  the  whole  tend  to  advance.  The 
uninterrupted  experience  of  half  a  century,  and  the  more 
rapid  improvement  of  the  last  twenty  years,  had  until  lately 
created  an  almost  universal  impression  that  commercial 
and  industrial  prosperity  grew  by  a  kind  of  natural  law.  The 
great  monetary  disturbances  which  have  recurred  at  intervals 
ol  eight  or  ten  years  JifEected  the  distribution  of  wealth  rather 
than  its  accumulation.  Manufactures  have  been  occasionally 
checked  because  markets  have  been  temporarily  glutted ;  but, 
33  soon  aa  the  obstruction  was  removed,  the  demand  has 
invariably  revived.  The  extreme  depression  of  railway  stock 
which  lasted  for  three  or  four  years  after  the  crisis  of  1 866 
wa.s  principally  caused  by  vicious  financial  arrangements, 
aad  in  aome  caeea  by  premature  prosecution  of  enterprises 


which  might  not  be  immediately  remunerative.  Almost  all 
the  larger  Companies  paid  in  the  worst  of  times  a  dividend  on 
their  ordinary  stock  ;  and  even  when  the  fixed  charges  were 
not  fully  covered  by  the  revenue,  there  was  generally  but  a 
small  margin  of  deficiency.  As  soon  as  traffic  began  to  increase, 
the  ordinary  proprietors  had  reason  to  appreciate  the  advantage 
of  arrangements  under  which  they  reaped  the  entire  benefit  of 
an  income  which  niiglit  have  afforded  but  a  fractional  dividend 
on  the  entire  capital.  The  stock  of  the  Great  Western  Company, 
which  has  a  large  proportion  of  preference  stock,  is,  even  after 
the  recent  decline,  worth  three  times  as  much  as  in  1867. 
London  and  North-Western  stock,  with  a  similar  increase  of 
traffic,  has  in  the  same  time  risen  about  thirty  per  cent.  The 
causes  which  at  this  moment  have  checked  the  prosperity  of 
railways  are  more  substantial,  and  may  be  more  permanent, 
than  the  disturbances  which  formerly  indicated  administrative 
mismanagement.  The  wages  which  have  been  raised  are  not 
likely  hereafter  to  be  reduced ;  and  the  increase  of  the  staff, 
which  results  from  a  diminution  in  the  hours  of  work,  will 
impose  a  permanent  burden  on  the  Companies.  The  danger 
which  was  apprehended  by  the  acting  Chairman  at  the  London 
and  North-Western  meeting  from  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Fortes- 
cue's  Kailway  Actis  not  that  the  total  earnings  of  railways  will 
be  affected,  but  that  some  Companies  may  obtain  an  unjust  ad- 
vantage at  the  expense  of  their  neighbours.  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  a  conmion  interest  will  unite  the  more  j^owerful 
Companies  against  interlopers  who  may  seek  to  derive  undue 
advantage  from  the  provisions  of  the  Bill.  Compulsory 
through  rates  can  only  apply  to  traffic  which  is  handed 
over  from  one  Company  to  another ;  and  litigious  claim- 
ants will  probably  find,  when  they  attempt  to  enforce 
the  rate,  that  goods  are  forwarded  in  some  other 
direction.  Parliament  would  not  be  unwilling  to  remedy 
any  practical  injustice  which  might  arise  from  a  legis- 
lative miscarriage.  It  would  be  impolitic  as  well  as  in- 
iquitous to  discourage  enterprise  by  depriving  capital  invested 
in  railways  of  its  due  return ;  nor  would  there  be  any  tempta- 
tion to  favour  one  competitor  at  the  expense  of  another.  Not 
a  mile  of  railway  in  the  kingdom  has  been  constructed  in  ex- 
pectation of  a  compulsory  through  rate  with  a  neighbouring 
system ;  nor  was  any  such  arrangement  contemplated  in  the 
Act  of  1853,  which  is  to  be  rendered  effective  by  the  institu- 
tion of  the  new  tribunal. 

At  nearly  every  railway  meeting  during  the  present  yeat 
directors  and  shareholders  have  protested  against  the  passenger 
tax,  and  more  especially  against  the  discontinuance  of  the 
partial  exemption  which  was  allowed  in  respect  of  Parliamentary 
trains.  Under  the  existing  law  a  Company  is  not  liable 
to  the  tax  on  third-class  passengers  conveyed  by  a  train  which 
stops  at  every  station.  Within  the  last  year  the  Companies  have 
all,  following  the  example  of  the  Midland  Company,  attached 
third-class  carriages  to  all  their  trains.  A  needy  passenger 
can  now  travel  from  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  to  London  in  ten 
or  eleven  hours,  instead  of  wasting  more  than  twice  the  time 
on  the  road.  Unfortunately  the  Inland  Revenue  authorities 
have  discovered  that  the  improved  accommodation  de- 
prives the  Companies  of  the  exemption  from  duty,  and  thus 
tar  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  not  pledged  him- 
self to  remove  the  flagrant  anomaly.  Ingenious  official  persons 
argue  that  the  exemption  was  conceded  on  the  assumption 
that  third-class  traffic  would  be  unprofitable ;  and  they 
plausibly  conjecture  that  the  recent  liberality  of  the  Companies 
is  not  exclusively  prompted  by  pure  benevolence.  Sound 
policy  would  suggest  that  taxation  should  not  be  so  adjusted 
as  to  discourage  even  aninterested  promotion  of  the  public  con- 
venience. The  whole  of  the  passenger-tax  is  an  anomaly,  in- 
asmuch as  no  corresponding  tax  is  now  imposed  on  any  other 
kind  of  locomotion ;  and  Mr.  Laing  will  be  fully  justified  in 
bringing,  in  accordance  with  his  notice,  the  whole  question 
before  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Lowe  is  unluckily  at  all 
times  indisposed  to  part  with  any  item  of  revenue ;  and  when 
he  proposed  two  or  three  years  ago  to  abolish  the  passenger- 
tax,  he  substituted  a  still  more  obnoxious  burden  on  railways. 
He  may  perhaps  feel  a  doubt  whether  the  remission  of  the  tax 
would  lead  to  a  reduction  of  fares  at  a  time  when  Companies 
require  additional  funds  to  meet  their  working  expenses.  He 
may  defend  his  possible  obstinacy  by  referring  to  the  fact  that 
postmasters  have  not  taken  a  penny  off  their  charges  since  the 
abolition  of  the  special  duty  on  post-horses  and  carriages. 
Financiers  seldom  cultivate  a  passion  for  symmetry,  except 
when  the  bed  of  PuocEUSTES  requires  to  be  lengthened  and 
not  to  be  shortened. 
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DIFFICULTIES  OF  EUROPEAN  GOVERNMENT. 

AS  the  Madrid  papers  would  say,  "Tranquillity  reigns" 
in  Europe ;  and  it  is  true  that  Europe  generally  is  rather 
better  oiF  than  Spain  in  this  respect,  and  that  the  reign  of 
tranquillity  north  of  the  Pyrenees  means  something  rather 
better  than  a  panic-stricken  Government,  disordered  provinces, 
and  interrupted  communications.  Yet  the  tranquillity  reign- 
ing in  Europe  is  so  far  like  that  reigning  in  Spain  that  in 
most  parts  of  Europe  it  is  a  tranquillity  under  the  surface  of 
•which  many  causes  of  anxiety  exist.  There  is  scarcely  any 
portion  of  Europe  in  which  those  charged  with  the  conduct  of 
affairs  do  not  feel  that  they  have  a  heavy  burden  laid  on 
them.  Hope  may  largely  prevail  over  apprehension,  as  it 
certainly  does  in  England  and  Germany  or  Russia,  and  as  it 
may  perhaps  be  said  to  do  even  in  France  and  Italy.  Still 
every  European  State  has  its  difficulties  and  dangers, 
and  it  is  strange  how  very  much  the  aspect  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  is  everywhere  the  same.  We 
need  not  go  into  remote  causes  of  anxiety,  or  into 
dangers  lying  much  below  the  surface  ;  for,  although  remote 
and  hidden  sources  of  danger,  such  as  the  apparent 
divergence  of  the  interests  of  capital  and  labour,  or  the  break- 
up of  old  faiths,  or  the  too  rapid  acquisition  of  power  by 
persons  unfit  to  use  it,  are  really  of  very  great  importance,  yet 
practical  statesmen  are  necessarily  content  to  think  of  and 
attend  to  the  dangers  which  actually  press  on  them,  and  to 
provide  as  well  as  they  can  for  each  day  as  it  passes  without 
being  very  anxious  about  the  future.  The  patent  and  super- 
ficial dangers  of  European  Governments,  which  are  everywhere 
more  or  less  present,  are  the  danger  of  debt,  the  danger  of 
religious  difference,  and  the  danger  of  disintegration.  We 
may  use  these  three  dangers  as  a  test  or  standard  of  the  posi- 
tion of  each  nation  in  turn,  and  ask  how  severely  they 
are  pressing,  and  how  far  one  or  two,  or  all  three  of 
them,  are  making  themselves  felt.  In  unhappy  Spain  all 
three  are  presenting  themselves  at  the  same  time  with  alarm- 
ing force.  Spain  has  no  money — owing  much,  and  having 
no  available  resources ;  it  is  torn  with  a  civil  war  based  on 
religious  differences ;  and  it  is  being  propelled  in  the  direction 
of  a  Federal  Republic.  England  has  no  cause  of  anxiety 
■whatever  with  regard  to  money  ;  it  has  a  gigantic  debt,  but  it 
is  a  debt  which  does  not  press  at  all  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
debts  of  struggling  Continental  nations  press  on  them.  Ger- 
many again  is  free  from  all  pecuniary  trouble,  but  then 
both  Germany  and  England  have  the  danger^  of  religious 
differences  and  the  danger  of  disintegration.  They  are 
dangers,  in  our  own  country,  showing  themselves  in  the 
mildest  possible  form,  but  with  a  Ministry  trembling  in  the 
balance  on  a  University  Bill  designed  to  compromise  religious 
differences,  and  with  a  movement  for  Irish  Home  Rule  which, 
if  it  does  no  further  harm,  may  cause  considerable  dis- 
turbance in  the  machinery  of  party  government,  we 
cannot  say  that  we  are  quite  easy  on  the  score  of  re- 
ligious differences  and  of  disintegration.  Russia,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  free  from  religious  difficulties ;  for  it  has  re- 
sorted with  success  to  the  simple  process  of  stamping  them 
out.  But  disintegration  and  debt  are  matters  which  the 
Russian  Government  has  seriously  to  consider.  Not  that 
there  is  any  but  a  slight  danger  to  Russia  from  these  sources, 
but  still  there  is  some.  France  again  is  exposed  to  all  the 
three  dangers.  The  new  taxes  will  soon  begin  to  press 
heavily,  the  South  of  France  is  always  giving  vague  signs  of 
a  wish  for  something  like  separation,  and  the  quarrel  between 
the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  the  Papacy  is  chielly  re- 
pressed by  the  memories  of  the  recent  war.  France  is  a 
great  and  strong  country  full  of  resources,  with  a  general 
addiction  to  centralization,  and  with  many  traditions  and 
habits  that  would  make  it  averse  to  a  Avar  i'or  a  religious  idea. 
There  is  every  hope  that  France  will  overcome  its  dangers, 
but  France  is  in  trouble  just  now  because  those  d.angers  do 
press  on  it,  while  England  and  liussia  are  not  in  trouble 
because  some  of  these  dangers  do  not  press  at  all  on  them, 
and  the  others  press  only  very  slightly. 

It  is  in  a  large  degree  this  solidarity,  as  the  French  would 
Bay,  of  European  countries  from  being  exjiosed  to  the  same 
dangers,  that  contributes  to  each  the  chief  source  of  interest  in 
foreign  politics.  Gorman  politics  are  not,  for  example,  as  a 
rule,  very  interesting  to  J'liigliHiimcn,  nor  have  wo  much  to  do 
with  the  alliiirs  of  Austria.  But  the  j)olitic3  of  Germany 
become  of  real  iniportunco  to  us  when  we  find  lhat  the  most 
stirring  incident  in  tliem  just  now  is  the  great  (piarrel  Ijctween 
the  SUito  and  the  Ciiurcli  of  Rome,  which  is  rcllected  on  a 
small  scale  in  the  coilision  of  opinion  lhat  tho  current 
debate  on  the  Irish  University  15iii  brings  to  light;  and  tho 
cry  for  Home  liulo  in  lielaad  ia  a  aullicient  inducement  to 


watch  the  Austrian  Reform  Bill  with  attention.  The  three 
measures  of  the  Prussian  Government,  which  together  formed 
its  great  battery  against  its  clerical  enemies,  had  to  be  delayed 
in  their  progress  because  it  was  ascertained  that  they 
contravened  certain  parts  of  the  Prussian  Constitution.  The 
necessary  amendments  to  the  Constitution  have  now  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Lower  Chamber,  and  no  apprehension 
exists  as  to  the  willingness  of  the  Upper  House,  which  is  about 
to  meet  for  the  purpose,  to  adopt  them  with  equal 
readiness.  A  Committee  of  the  Lower  Chamber  has  already 
busied  itself  with  the  details  of  the  three  Bills,  and  a  steady 
and  unvarying  majority  is  sure  to  support  them  in  that 
assembly,  although  there  may  not  improbably  be  some 
attempt  made  in  the  Upper  Chamber  to  modify  them.  Still 
it  may  be  expected  that  they  will  pass  without  much  altera- 
tion, and  then  Prince  Bisjiakck  will  have  got  all  the  means  of 
combating  the  Ultramontanes  which  he  has  been  able  to  devise. 
A  Report  has  recently  been  issued  showing  that  all  the  Jesuit 
establishments  throughout  the  German  Empire  have  been 
broken  up,  and  a  list  has  been  published  of  those  institutions 
which  the  authorities  have  decided  are  of  a  character  too 
allied  to  that  of  the  Jesuits  to  remain  unmolested.  So  far^ 
therefore,  as  the  making  and  the  enforcing  of  stringent  laws 
will  carry  Prince  Bismarck,  he  may  see  his  way  to  pro- 
ceeding. But  the  difficulties  which  he  and  his  friends- 
will  have  to  encounter  are  perhaps  only  beginning.  We 
may  leave  out  of  consideration  those  wearisome  disputes- 
which  the  opposition  of  the  priests  will  foment  in  every 
quarter  of  Prussia,  the  martyrdom  which  they  will  court 
and  make  the  most  of,  the  pitfalls  which  they  will  adroitly 
dig  for  their  enemies  when  a  harsh  measure  has  to  be 
applied  in  numberless  small  instances  by  minor  officials^ 
The  Prussian  Cabinet  has  braved  the  Ultramontanes,  and 
of  course  has  dared  them  to  do  their  worst.  But  it  is 
the  peculiar  annoyance  of  the  religious  difficulty  that,, 
whatever  solution  statesmen  attempt  to  find  for  it,  they 
always  run  the  risk  of  alienating  friends  quite  as  much  as- 
they  secure  the  hope  of  hurting  their  adversaries.  The- 
measures  of  the  Government  apply,  of  course,  to  Protestanta 
as  well  as  to  Catholics ;  and  the  Pietist  party  among  the 
Prussian  Protestants,  which  is  very  powerful  in  high  places^, 
cries  out  that  it  is  very  hard  that  it  should  be  placed  under 
a  new  bondage  to  the  State  while  it  is  thoroughly  loyal 
simply  because  another  religious  body  is  supposed  to  be  dis- 
loyal. Those,  too,  who  approve  theoretically  of  religious- 
liberty  in  its  extreme  form,  and  want  the  Church  and  the 
State  to  be  disunited,  protest  against  measures  which  give 
a  disciplinary  power  over  the  ministers  of  religion  to  laymen, 
who  may  be  utterly  unconnected  with  their  communion;;, 
while  the  advocates  of  complete  free  thought  in  the  Univer- 
sities feel  an  alarm  which  is  not  unreasonable  at  the  proposal,, 
forming  part  of  the  Ministerial  scheme,  to  force  every  minis- 
ter of  religion  to  go  through  a  University  training.  This 
might  do  the  ministers  of  religion  good,  but  it  might  do  the- 
Universities  harm ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  a  pressure  might 
easily  be  put  on  the  Government  not  to  force  the  future 
ministers  of  religion  to  have  a  University  training  and  at  the- 
same  time  to  let  their  training  be  of  a  kind  which  would  shako 
or  wound  their  religious  belief. 

The  Austrian  Reform  Bill,  which  has  this  week  been  passedi 
by  the  Lower  House  of  the  Reichsrath,  is,  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say,  a  Bill  for  transferring  the  election  of  members  of  the 
Reichsrath  from  the  Provincial  Diets  to  the  body  of  electors  in. 
the  provinces.  It  substitutes  direct  for  indirect  election.  It 
also  involves  a  considerable  change  in  the  balance  of  political 
power  by  a  redistribution  of  the  number  of  deputies  that  the 
several  provinces  are  to  return.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter 
into  the  reasons  which  have  induced  the  Ministry  to  propose 
the  Bill,  so  far  as  they  are  of  a  locjil  character  ;  but  there  are 
some  of  these  reasons  which  are  of  a  very  wide  application, 
and  are  well  worth  studying  by  those  persons  whose  attention 
the  Home  Rule  movement  has  attracted.  Austria  is  a  federation 
ol'  provinces,  each  having  a  local  Home  Rule,  and  all  combin- 
ing to  send  i)ersons  to  a  Central  Assembly  controlling  Imperial 
afi'airs.  The;  Austrian  Government  finds  that  this  state  of 
things  is  very  unsatisfactory.  It  seeks  to  get  away  from  thoso- 
disintegrating  influences  which  Federalism  fosters,  and  it  does 
so  in  a  very  largo  degree  because  it  finds  that  the  Empire  ia 
sacrificed  to  its  parts.  Tho  local  Diets  absorb  tho  energy 
of  tho  provinces,  narrow  their  political  horizon,  and  mak& 
them  regard  tho  whole  of  which  they  are  supposed  to  be 
parts  as  something  non-existent  or  inimical.  If  tho  Pro- 
vincial Diets  liiirly  rejjrcsent  tho  provinces,  it  might  seem  that 
tlio  best  chance  of  getting  good  dei)Ulies  to  tho  Central  Assem- 
bly would  be  to  let  tho  Diets  elect  them.  It  is  in  this  way 
lhat  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  elected,  and  tho  method 
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has  been  a  success.  But  in  Austria  there  is  not  enough 
coherence  between  the  different  provinces  to  make  them 
look  on  any  Central  Assembly  as  superior  to  their  own.  The 
Provincial  Diets  consequently  elect,  in  many  instances,  knots 
of  representatives  of  the  majority  who  go  to  Vienna  to  act 
together  as  a  caucus  or  clique,  to  give  as  much  trouble  as 
possible,  and,  instead  of  helping  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  an 
Empire,  to  make  Imperial  always  subordinate  to  provincial 
interests.  The  population  of  the  provinces  knows  nothing 
about  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  and  has  no  notion  of  Austrian 
policy  or  Austrian  interests ;  the  deputies  of  the  Diets  are  only 
hardened  in  provincialism  by  their  collision  with  the  Central 
Government,  and  the  Central  Government  has  to  expend  its 
energies  in  bribing,  or  overpowering,  or  cajoling  local  cliques. 
A  federation  safe  from  external  danger,  like  the  United  States  i 
or  Switzerland,  might,  Austrian  statesmen  would  allow,  go  on 
under  such  circumstances,  but  not  an  Empire  such  as  the 
Austrian  Empire  must  be,  to  exist  at  all.  For  such  an 
Empire  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  something  of  an 
Imperialist  feeling  in  the  provinces,  and  therefore,  they  urge, 
there  must  be  direct  election,  so  that  the  humblest  subjects  of 
the  Emperor  may  have  it  brought  home  to  them  that  their 
Provincial  Diet  is  by  no  means  the  only  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered. Whether  the  remedy  proposed  in  Austria  will  be 
adequate  to  the  evil  to  be  cured  is  very  uncertain  ;  but  the 
dwarfing  tendency  of  federalism,  to  the  detriment  not  only  of 
the  higher  forms  of  the  body  politic,  but  still  more  to  that  of 
the  bijlk  of  the  people,  who  become  absorbed  in  provincialism, 
is  a  point  which  the  current  history  of  Austria  brings  into  strong 
relief. 


MR.  PLIMSOLL'S  MOTfON. 
rilHE  best  excuse  perhaps  for  the  somewhat  sensational  tone 
JL  of  Mr.  Plimsoll's  book  is  that  it  has  apparently  answered 
its  purpose.  For  some  years  past  Mr.  Pluisoll  has  been 
vainly  endeavouring  to  obtain  an  inquiry  into  the  loss  of 
merchant  ships  at  sea.  He  has  more  than  once  brought  the 
subject  before  the  Hoxxse  of  Commons,  but  the  shipowners 
■were  against  him,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  could  not  think  of 
countenancing  such  an  unjustifiable  interference  with  the 
liberty  of  the  subject.  Sir  J.  Pakington  also  took  up  the 
matter  and  moved  for  a  Eoyal  Commission;  but  still  the 
House  was  cold  and  the  Government  hostile.  Now,  however, 
we  find  that  everybody  has  suddenly  become  convinced  that 
a  searching  inquiry  is  urgently  required,  and  it  would  almost 
seem  as  if  the  only  difficulty  were  how  to  make  the  inquiry 
searching  enough  to  satisly  the  impatient  shipowners.  What 
has  happened  to  bring  about  this  strange  revulsion  of  opinion  ? 
Nothing  that  we  know  of  except  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Plimsoll's  extremely  plainspoken  book.  The  practices  of 
■which  he  complains  have  been  carried  on  for  years  and  years, 
and  are  sufficiently  notorious.  They  are  attested  by  the 
protests  of  seamen,  the  complaints  of  the  underwriters,  the 
official  records  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing accumulation  of  other  evidence  from  a  great  variety  of  in- 
dependent sources.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Com- 
mission which  is  to  be  appointed  will  add  very  much  to  what 
is  already  known,  but  it  will  put  the  information  into  a  more 
precise  and  authoritative  form,  and  above  all  it  will  stir  up 
public  opinion,  and  so  bring  an  amount  of  pressure  to  bear 
upon  the  Government  which  may  perhaps  compel  it  to 
take  up  the  matter  seriously.  This  is,  in  tact,  what 
Mr.  Plimsoll's  book  has  already  done  to  some  extent. 
Whether  legislation  conceived  and  carried  out  under  the 
influence  of  popular  excitement  is  likely  to  be  a  good  thing  is 
another  question.  Mr.  Plimsoll  may  at  least  plead  that  the 
timidity  of  the  Government  and  the  indifference  of  the 
House  of  Commons  forced  him  to  appeal  to  the  public  out  of 
doors  as  the  only  chance  of  getting  anything  done,  and  that 
he  has  thus  succeeded  in  obtaining  what  was  previously 
denied  him.  The  Government  has  agreed  to  Mr.  Plimsoll's 
motion  for  a  Commission  of  Inquiry,  with  some  modifications. 
The  subjects  for  inquiry  will  be,  as  stated  by  Mr.  C.  Foutescue, 
overloading,  unseaworthiness — whether  from  defective  con- 
struction, condition,  equipment,  or  age — deck-loading,  under- 
manning,  and  marine  insurance ;  and  the  Commission  is  to 
report  as  to  the  best  measures  for  remedying  any  evils  which 
may  be  found  to  exist.  Mr.  Clay  moved  an  amendment  to 
the  effect  that  the  Commission  should  be  empowered  to  take 
evidence  on  oath,  but  it  was  pointed  out  that  this  could  only 
be  done  by  passing  a  Bill,  which  would  lead  to  delay,  and 
that  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  set  the  Commission  to 
■work  as  soon  as  possible.  A  sort  of  half  promise  was  held 
out  that,  if  the  Commission,  after  it  had  made  some  pre- 


liminary inquiries,  and  had  felt  its  ground,  thought  that 
power  to  administer  oaths  was  necessary,  the  Government 
would  bring  in  a  Bill  for  that  purpose,  as  well  as  for  com- 
pelling the  attendance  of  witnesses,  and  indemnifying  them 
against  the  consequences  of  their  disclosures.  It  must  be 
tolerably  obvious,  however,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  tc 
appoint  a  Conuuission  to  go  about  collecting  mere  offhand 
volunteer  evidence.  If  the  inquiry  is  to  be  of  nny  value,  it 
should  be  searching  and  exhaustive,  and  the  only  way  in 
which  it  can  be  made  searching  and  exhaustive  is  by  giving 
it  ample  judicial  authority.  If  the  wliolo  affiiir  is  not  to  be 
an  empty  form,  this  will  have  to  be  done  soonor  or  later,  and 
it  might  therefore  as  well  be  done  at  once.  The  passing  of  a 
Bill  would  take  only  a  week  or  two,  and  time  would  be  saved 
hereafter. 

We  must  confess  that  the  hesitation  of  tlie  Government 
with  regard  to  evidence  being  t;iken  on  oath  and  to  protecting 
witnesses,  and  the  deprecatory  remarks  which  were  made  as  to 
following  up  what  are  called  personal  questions,  inspire  us 
with  some  misgivings  as  to  the  sincerity  and  thorougliness  of 
the  promised  investigation.    Mr.  Plimsoll,  if  he  is  not  on  his 
guard,  will  perhaps  find  that  his  supposed  victory  is  more 
nominal  than  real,  and  that  the  inquiry  by  a  Commission  is 
intended  rather  to  screen  than  to  disclose.    Mr.  C.  Fortescije 
said  it  was  not  desirable,  in  his  opinion,  to  have  a  semi- 
judicial  inquisitorial  investigation  into  the  conduct  or  miscon- 
duct of  individuals.    Again,  Mr.  Peel,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  expressly  desired  the  House  to  '•  observe  that 
*'  this  inquiry  was  not  to  be  extended  to  the  conduct  of  par- 
"  ticular  individuals,"  and  he  blamed  Mr.  Plimsoll  for  having 
imported  personal    charges    into    his   book.    In  order  to 
appreciate  the  bearing  of  these  observations  it  is  necessary  to 
remember  how  matters  now  stand.     Mr,  Plimsoll  asserts 
that  there  are   certain    shipowners   who   habitually  send 
out   crews   to   be   drowned    in    uuseawortiiy  ships,  and 
that  it   is  the  homicidal  cupidity    of  men  of  this  class 
which  causes   a   large  proportion    of  the  losses  of  life  at 
sea.    Now  this  is  a  very  grave  and  even  terrible  charge. 
If  Mr.  Plimsoll   has   made  it   lightly,  on   the  strength 
of  mere    rumour    or    loose    hearsay   evidence,  he  has 
done  the  men   whom   he   denounces   a   grievous  wrong. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  can  prove   his  charge,  he  will, 
at  some  peril  to  himself,  have  rendered  a  most  important 
service  to  the  country.     It  is  certainly  not  desirable  that 
personal  matters  should  be  introduced  into  the  discussion  of 
public  matters  with  which  they  have  no  sort  of  connexion  ; 
but  here  the  personal  matters  are  the  very  essence  of  the 
case.     Mr.  Plimsoll  is  not  content  with  saying  in  general 
terms  that  there  is  criminal  recklessness    in  sending  out 
rotten  or  over-loaded  vessels  ;  he  says  that  he  knows,  and  that 
others  know,  who  the  men  are  who  do  these  things,  and  he 
even  goes  very  near  to  naming  them.    We  have  already  ex- 
pressed  our  opinion    that,  from  one   point  of  view,  Mr. 
Plimsoll's  book  is  not  quite  personal  enough.     In  justice 
to  shipowners  against  whom  he  has  nothing  to  allege,  as  well 
as  in  justice  to  the  accused  persons,  who  are  entitled  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  defending  themselves,  he  should,  we  think, 
have  specified  more  clearly  the  particular  "  sinners  "  against 
whom  his  charges  are  directed.    It  appears  that  in  one 
instance  Mr.  Plimsoll  will  have  to  defend  himself  against 
a   criminal  information  for  libel ;  but  the  investigation  of 
charges  of  this  kind  ought  not  to  be  left  absolutely  at  the 
choice  of  the  accused.    It  seems  to  us  that  the  propriety 
or  impropriety  of  Mr.  Plimsoll's  charges  really  turns  upon 
whether  they  are  true ;  and  how  their  truth  is  to  be  tested 
without  going  into  the  "  conduct  or  misconduct  of  indi- 
"  viduals,"  it  is  not  easy  to  understand.    What  the  Commis- 
sioners will  have  to  do  will  be  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  shipwreck,  whether  such  a  ship  was   sound,  or  suffici- 
ently manned,  or   properly  laden ;    at   every    turn  they 
will  find   themselves  running  their   heads  against  personal 
questions.    Are  we  to  understand  from  Mr.  C.  Fortescue's  ex- 
planation that  it  will    be  their  duty,  when   this  happens, 
immediately  to  stop  short  in  their  inquiry  and  look  another  way 
for  fear  they  should  hurt  anybody's  feelings  ?    Mr.  Fortescue 
remarked  that  there  was  no  precedent  for  a  Commission  with 
power  to  summon  witnesses  and  to  take  evidence  on  oath, 
"  except  where  individual  misconduct  was  directly  at  issue," 
as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  Trade  Unionists  at  Shcllield. 
We  should  have  thought  that  the  case  of  a  shipowner  who  is 
chaj-ged  with  drowning  five  or  six  crews  a  year  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business  comes  very  near  to  being  something  like 
"  individual  misconduct."    When  the  SlieiHeld  Commission 
was  appointed  the  working-men  complained  that  it  was  only 
against  their  class  that  such  inquisitions  were  directed.  The 
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Government  will  now  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  that 
no  distinction  is  made  between  gentlemen  shipowners  and 
common  sawgrinders  when  alleged  criminal  practices  have 
to  be  investigated.  Shipowners  who  do  not  send  out  rotten 
or  overladen  ships  have  no  reason  to  resent  a  searching  in- 
vestigation ;  those  who  are  suspected  of  being  guilty  in  this 
way,  but  who  are  really  innocent,  cannot  fail  to  welcome  it. 
What  is  wanted  is  not  a  nicely  balanced  Commission  of 
shipowners,  shipbuilders,  naval  officers,  and  members  of 
Parliament  who  will  just  skim  over  the  surface  of  things 
and  produce  a  vague  report  of  a  highly  impersonal 
character,  but  a  Commission  of  experienced  and  independent 
lawj-ers  who  may  be  trusted  to  get  at  the  facts,  and  who  will 
not  be  afraid  of  bringing  anybody's  misconduct  to  light. 

It  will  be  exceedingly  unltiir  to  the  shipowners  if,  a^er  all 
that  has  been  said,  the  inanner  in  which  the  inquiry  is  to  be 
conducted  does  not  inspire  general  confidence.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Pkesident  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  not 
ventured  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Plimsoll's  statements.  He 
corrects  some  of  his  figures,  hints  that  in  some  points  he  may 
h-ave  been  misled,  but  accepts  the  substance  of  the  indictment 
as  indisputable.  Only,  he  says,  let  us  keep  clear  of  personal 
questions.  Mr.  Fortescue,  like  the  American  politician,  is 
willing  to  go  pretty  strongly  against  wrong  in  the  abstract : — 
But  we  mustn't  be  hard  on  phrtiokler  sins, 
Coz  then  we  get  kickm'  the  people's  own  shins. 

Except  for  what  is  called  quasi- judicial  purposes,  there  is 
really  no  reason  for  having  a  Commission  at  all.    For  all  the 
.purposes  of  practical  legislation  a  sufficient  body  of  evidence  j 
has  already  been  collected.    What  is  required  is  courage  to 
act  on  it.    There  is  a  clause  in  the  Act  of  1 87 1  which,  though 
mild  enough  in  itself,  points  in  the  right  direction.    It  is 
thereby  provided  that  every  person  who,  having  authority  as 
owner  or  otherwise,  sends  a  ship  to  sea  in  an  unseaworthy 
state,  so  as  to  endanger  the  life  of  any  person  belonging  to  the 
same,  shall  be  guilty  of  'a  misdemeanour,  unless — and  here 
the    latter   part   of  the   clause  proceeds   to   quality  and 
neutralize   the    first   part — he    proves   that   he   used  all 
reasonable  means  to   make  and  keep  the  ship  seaworthy 
and  was  ignorant  ®f  such  unseaworthiness,  or  that  her  going 
to  sea  in  au  unseaworthy  state   was  under  the  circum- 
stances reasonable  and  unavoidable.     It  will  be  observed 
that  the  clause  does  not  say  whether  the  unseaworthiness 
includes  the  weight  and  stowing  of  |he  cargo  as  well  as  the 
condition  of  the  ship,  and  the  permission  to  send  an  unsea- 
worthy ship  to  sea  if  the  owner  thinks  it  "reasonable"  opens 
the  door  for  anything  and  everything.    There  would  be  no 
difficulty  i.'i  shaping  a  short,  sharp,  and  simple  clause  of  this 
kind  which  would  really  fasten  responsibility  on  the  owner  for 
the  Joss  of  a  ship.  At  present  the  system  of  insurance  may  well 
render  the  owner  indifferent  to  the  tate  of  the  vessel,  sometimes 
even  rather  desirous  never  to  see  it  again.   What  is  wanted  is 
to  find  some  means  of  making  it  better  worth  the  while  of  an 
owner  to  keep  his  ships  in  a  seaworthy  condition  than  to  send 
them  to  sea  in  an  unsound  or  overladen  state.    A  limitation 
of  tlie  amount  of  insurance  is  impracticable,  since  it  could 
easily  be  evaded;  but  in  some  other  way  a  penalty  might  be 
imposed  for  the  loss  of  a  ship,  unless  it  could  be  shown  to 
have  been  due  to  unavoidable  causes.    Merchant  seamen,  as 
Mr.  FoitTLSCUE  observed,  are  not  a  perfect  race,  and  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  assume  that  they  are  invariably  in  the 
right  when  they  question  the  soundness  of  a  ship  and  refuse 
to  go  in  her.     It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  statutory 
right  of  a  conmion  seaman  to  claim  a  survey  at  his  own 
expense  is  simply  a  mockery  of  protection.      It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  tiiat  deck  loads  should  be  placed  under  stringent 
regulations,  and   the    proposal  of   the  Institute  of  Naval 
Architects  to  mark  on  the  side  of  each  ship  amidships  the 
j/oint  at  which  a  horizontal  plane  would  cut  off  one-fourth  of 
licr  internal  capacity,  as  a  guide  on  the  question  of  loading, 
deserves  at  least  careful  consideration. 


THE  THREE  lUGIIT  IIONOURABLES. 
^■"'JIK  prfseiit  Government,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  Govern- 
JL  nifiit  that  must  not  bo  iaugiied  at,  and  it  may  readily  be 
conceived  that  at  llie  present  moment  especially  Ministers  are 
by  no  means  in  tlic  luunour  for  a  joke.  Mr.  (Jladstone 
remarked  at  the  Croydon  diimcr  tliat  it  miglit  perliaps  occur 
to  some  of  iiis  hearers  to  speculato  as  to  wliat  sort  of  region 
^if;  Government  lived  in  ;  but  ho  was  ])rol)aljiy  not  aware  tliat 
rit  lliat  very  liour  a  largo  audience  was  laughing  at  an  amusing 
jiicturc  of  himself  and  .somo  of  iiis  colleagues  getting  u])  a 
"lomocratic  revolution  in  the  "Jlappy  Jiand  "  of  the  fairies. 
'I'liosc  wlio  rcnicml)cr  that  a  couple  of  years  since  tlie  Loud 


Chajiberlain  directed  that  the  slightest  aE'usion  to  Mr.  Lowe 
and  the  match-tax  should  be  mercilessly  excised  from  the 
pantomimes,  must  have  been  rather  surprised  to  find  that  a 
few  days  ago  a  burlesque  had  been  produced;  at  one  of  the 
theatres,  with  the  approval  of  that  august  but  somewhat 
bewildering  functionary,  in  which  there  Avere  net  only  allusions 
to  Ministers  and  their  policy,  but  in  which  three  members 
of  the  Government  were  actually  introduced  upon  the  stage, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  chaffed  and  ridiculed.  The  three 
Eight  Honowrables,  it  is  true,  were  not  named  in  the  bill, 
but  their  dress,  features,  and  demeanour,  as  imitated  by  the 
actors,  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  personages  with  whom  they 
were  intended  to  be  identified.  The  audience  had.  no  diffi- 
culty in  discovering  that  the  Privy  Councillors  who  had  come 
up  to  fairy  land  to  try  the  experiment  of  popular  government 
in  a  new  sphere  were  no  others  than  the  Prume  Minister,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works,  and  the  reckless  profanity  of  the  audacious  dra- 
matists was  even  carried  so  far  as  to  represent  the  solemn 
head  of  the  Government  being  whirled  about  in.  a  wild 
dance  of  French  origin  by  scantily  clothed  fairies..  The 
Ministers  who  thus  invade  cloudland  in  order  to  bestow  on 
the  fairies  the  blessings  of  the  British  Constitution  at  wice 
set  to  work  to  establish  a  Government  party  and  an  Opposi- 
tion, and  to  erect  a  Cabinet  by  competitive  examination, 
places  being  assigned  to  the  candidates  who  prove  most 
conclusively  their  ignorance  of  tiie  functions  they  under- 
take to  discharge.  One  who  innocently  asks  What  is 
a  ship?  "  finds  herself  immediately  installed  at  the  Admi- 
ral tj' ;  another  is  appointed  to  be  the  guardiaa  of  art,  as  a 
reward  for  her  arrogant  and  overbearing  Philistinism.  The 
result  is  of  course  that  the  2>eace  of  the  aerial  kingdom  is  soon 
at  an  end,  everything  is  thrown  into  confusion,  agitators  brawl 
in  the  public  ways,  mutinous  meetings  are  held,  the  mob 
obey  only  such  laws  as  they  please,  and,  while  parsimony  en- 
feebles the  administration  and  defences  of  the  country,  the 
notorious  pusillanimity  of  the  Government  provokes  contempt 
and  aggression.  All  this  does  not  strike  one  as  a  very 
cutting  or  forcible  satire.  It  is  onlj'  a  reproduction  on  the 
stage  of  what  is  said  every  day  in  some  of  the  papers.  Nor 
is  it  easy  to  assign  a  logical  reason  why  a  public  man  nv.iy 
be  caricatured  in  Punch  but  not  in  a  play.  It  would 
appear  that  in  the  first  instance  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
when  the  manviscript  of  the  piece  was  submitted  to  him, 
saw  nothing  in  it  to  object  to,  for  he  sanctioned  its  per- 
formance ;  but  iit  is  probable  that  the  copy  on  which  he  formed 
this  judgment  did  not  include  the  whole  of  the  stage  direc- 
tions, especially  as  to  costume,  and  speeches  which  may  have 
seemed  inoffensive  enough  in  themselves  would  assume  another 
complexion  when  it  was  known  that  they  were  delivered  by 
actors  disguised  as  members  of  the  Government.  After 
three  or  four  performances  the  play  was  suddenly  interdicted, 
and  a  lively  discussion  may  be  expected  as  to  the  authority 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  the  right  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
interfere  with  the  amusements  of  his  own  flesh  and  blood. 

In  this  case  the  Lord  Chamberlain  has  certainly  precedents 
to  appeal  to.  Indeed  the  Act  under  which  he  exercises  his 
authority  was  passed  expressly  with  a  view  to  prevent  attacks 
on  public  men  in  the  guise  of  comedy.  Political  allusions  had 
been  discovered  in  Beggar's  Opera,  and  Fielding  htid  e\  (.  ii 
undertaken  to  bring  SirKoBERT  W  alpole  and  his  colleagues  per- 
sonally on  the  sttige.  Some  years  ago  i\lr.  SuiRLE'i'  Brooks  was 
refustd  permission  to  dramatise  Coiiiiigsb//,  and  Mr.  BucKSToNh 
was  forbidden  to  personate  Lord  John  Ivussell,  though  the 
elder  Mathews  was  allowed  to  imitate  O'Connell.  In  one 
instance  a  play  was  sanctioned  at  the  Coburg  Thciitro  soon 
after  George  Ul.'s  death,  in  which  the  old  King  was  repre- 
sented as  being  borne  up  to  heaven,  while  Queen  Ciiaulottk, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  Sheridan,  Fox,  and  others  figured  in 
the  course  of  the  piece.  This,  however,  must  be  regarded 
as  one  of  those  exceptions  which  prove  the  rule,  and  it, 
may  be  assumed  that  no  such  piece  would  now  be  tolerated. 
Although  the  censorship  has  always  been  hostile  to  political 
satire  on  the  stage,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  this 
country  the  public  has  ever  had  much  taste  for  anything  ul 
the  kind.  The  diiiiculty  in  Franco  and  somo  other  countries 
is  to  prevent  audiences  in  times  of  excitement  i'roni  at- 
taching a  political  meaning  to  incidents  and  characters  of  a 
purely  social  kind,  ami  more  thiui  0110  revolution  has  been 
associated  with  ii  dramatic  success  of  this  nature.  Everybody 
knows  the  history  of  the  Marriage  of  Figaro  and  what  camoof  it. 
llobcrl  Macaire  lentan  im[)ulse  to  the  sjurit  of  contempt  which 
ovcrtiirew  Louis-PniLii'ri; ;  and  it  is  believed  that  tlic  Grand 
Dnchexs  of  Gcrolstcln.  helped  to  drive  Queen  Isabella  from  the 
throne,    it  would  bo  absurd,  of  courao,  to  anticipate  any  such 
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consequences  in  our  own  country.  It  is  conceivable  that  on  the 
eve  or  in  the  midst  of  a  general  election,  when  any  exciting 
question  was  under  discussion,  and  party  feeling  ran  high, 
appeals  to  public  passions  from  the  stage  might  not  be  with- 
out their  efieect;  but  they  could  hardly  add  much  to  the  influence 
which  is  already  exercised  by  the  press.  A  Government  strong 
in  itself  and  in  its  policy  has  little  to  fear  from  lampoons  or 
caricatures,  whether  printed  or  acted,  and  the  weapons  which 
are  used  by  one  side  are  open  to  the  other.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  number  among  his  followers 
many  who  are  adepts  in  this  kind  of  warfitre,  and  tiiat  his 
opponents  would  have  the  best,  if  not  of  the  argument,  at 
least  of  the  jokes.  The  burlesque  at  the  Court  Theatre  having  1 
been  allowed  to  be  produced,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it 
was  wise  or  prudent  to  come  down  upon  it  with  a  summary 
interdict,  the  result  of  which  will  certainly  be  to  magnify  the 
importance  of  a  mere  trifle  of  the  hour,  and  to  excite  an 
amount  of  public  curiosity  which  may  possibly  find  some 
other  means  of  gratifying  itself.  The  Happj  Land 
may  still  be  performed  at  any  theatre  out  of  London,  and 
even  in  London  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  might  not  be 
played  at  the  music-haUs  with  some  slight  modifications.  On 
grounds  of  good  taste  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  such 
pieces  are  objectionable,  but  the  enforcement  of  good  taste  in 
a  democratic  community  by  the  exercise  of  the  authority  of 
the  Government  requires  to  be  managed  with  a  cautious  and 
delicate  hand. 


CULPABLE  LUXURY. 

MR.  W.  R.  GREG  writes  an  article  in  this  month's  Contem- 
porary Review  in  continuation  of  the  controversy  about 
the  nobleman  said  by  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  to  consume  the  income 
of  sis  hundred  poor  families.  In  his  present  remarks  Mr.  Greg 
passes  with  very  little  notice  over  the  more  technical  part'  of  the 
argument  as  to  the  truth  of  Mr.  Mill's  theorem  that  demand  for 
commodities  is  not  demand  for  labour.  We  shall  follow  his 
example,  merely  making  one  remark  by  way  of  explanation.  Mr. 
Greg  said  in  his  last  letter  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  that  we  had 
interpreted  a  single  ambiguous  phrase  used  by  him  into  a  contra- 
diction of  the  theorem  in  question.  Our  interpretation  did  not 
rest  on  any  single  passage,  but  on  the  whole  line  of  argument 
adopted ;  and,  if  it  were  worth  while  continuing  so  technical  a 
discussion,  we  should  have  to  point  out  that  the  same  error 
is  involved  in  at  least  one  sentence  of  the  present  article. 
The  nobleman,  says  Mr.  Greg,  who  lives  in  the  height  of 
luxury  is  to  be  "  quietly  conscious  "  that  his  expenditure  enables 
"  scores  of  famiUes "  to  subsist  in  comfort.  His  expenditure, 
so  far  as  it  is  an  expenditure  on  luxury,  does  not  enable  a  single 
family  beyond  his  own  to  subsist  at  all ;  but  we  will  not  go  again 
into  a  question  on  which  we  have  already  said  enough,  and  which 
besides  is  fully  discussed  in  all  treatises  on  political  economy.^ 

We  will  come  to  a  question  of  great  importance  now  raised  by 
Mr.  Greg.  He  attacks  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  by  a  retort.  If  the  noble- 
man, he  says,  with  30,000/.  a  year  is  consuming  the  income  of  six 
hundred  famiUes,  the  gentleman  with  3,000/.  a  year  is  consuming 
the  income  of  sixty,  and  even  the  tradesman  with  300/.  a  year  the 
income  of  six  families.    Nay,  the  poor  man  who  lights  his  pipe  or 
drinks  his  dram  is  doing  the  same  in  a  smaller  degree.    This,  of 
course,  is  true ;  but  it  is  very  far  from  settling  the  question.    It  is 
obviously  possible  to  maintain  that  a  man  is  justified  in  consuming 
the  income  of  sixty  poor  families,  but  not  justified  in  consuming  the 
income  of  six  hundred.    Indeed  the  doctrine  is  not  only  possible 
but  plausible,  and  to  some  extent,  we  think,  true.  Our  duty  to  our 
neighbour  has  its  limits.    Nobody  would  blame  a  man  for  at- 
tending to  his  own  comforts  rather  than  to  his  neighbour's  up  to  a 
certain  point,  which  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  define  accurately. 
Nobody,  that  is,  is  a  fitting  object  of  disapproval  because  he  does  not 
tarry  his  liberality  to  the  extent  of  spending  his  whole  income  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  others.    But  as  his  income  increases,  the 
objection  to  spending  it  all  on  his  own  enjoyment  increases 
rapidly,  and  for  a  very  obvious  reason.    An  expenditure,  we  will 
say,  of  ten  pounds  on  the  private  pleasures  of  a  man  who  already 
spends  1,000/.  a  year  adds  far  less  to  his  comfort  than  an  equal 
expenditure  by  a  man  who  only  spends  1 00/.  a  year.    As  a  poor 
man  grows  rich,  he  can  employ  succeKtive  increments  of  income, 
first,  on  securing  advantages  which  are  almost  necessaries — on 
objects,  that  is,  which  directly  contribute  to  his  health  and 
strength  ;  secondly,  on  objects  which  may  partly  be  called  luxu- 
ries, But  which  still  add  very  materially  to  his  happiness ;  and, 
finally,  when  he  becomes  very  rich,  he  finds  very  great  difficulty 
in  spending  it  on  himself  at  all.  A  man,  thougli  ten  times  a  million- 
aire, has  only  a  limited  number  of  faculties  to  gratify.    When  he 
hifs  secured  good  air,  good  food,  and  good  clothing  and  lodging — 
v.hen  he  has  bought  as  many  books  as  he  can  read,  as  many  horses 
he  can  ride,  and  as  many  houses  as  he  can  inhabit — when  he 
obtained  full  means  of  satisfying   every  want  to  which 
I.';  is  sensible,  it  becomes  exceedingly  difficult  to  spend  money 
1.1  any  way  calculated  to  give  himself  pleasure.    Hence  it  is 
(>l<»in   that  it  may  really  involve  less  .sacrifice  for  a  man  of 
100,000/.    a  year       irive  away  half  his  income  than  for  a 


man  of  1,000/.  a  year  to  give  away  a  tenth.  The  first  is  only 
depriving  himself  of  means  whicli  by  no  possible  exercise  of 
ingenuity  can  be  made  to  contribute  very  decidedly  to  his  comfort. 
The  other  is  compelled  to  pare  ott'  many  luxuries  the  ab.^ence  of 
which  he  would  feel  most  sensibly.  It  is  a  difficult  problem,  on 
which  we  have  sometimes  reflected,  how  large  an  income  a 
reasonable  man  should  wish  to  possess — assuming,  of  course,  that 
he  spends  it  on  himself.  Beyond  a  certain  point  an  increase  of 
wealth  is  a  burden  instead  of  a  pleasure ;  and  a  man  becomes  a 
slave  to  his  own  magnificence.  And  hence  it  is  obvious  that 
Mr.  Greg's  dilemma  is  merely  verbal.  If  we  do  not  bid  a  man 
of  3,000/.  a  year  to  give  away  as  large  a  proportion  of 
his  income  as  a  man  of  30,000/.  a  year,  it  is  simply 
because  the  sacrifice  in  the  first  case  would  be  enormously  greater 
than  the  sacrifice  in  the  second.  A  peasant  who  cultivates  a  few 
flowers  is  as  objectionable,  says  Sir.  Greg,  as  a  nobleman  who 
keeps  the  biggest  of  parks  and  gardens,  because  his  objection  to 
the  last  is  "  evidently  based  on  the  assumption  that  all  land  ought 
to  be  devoted  to  growing  food,  at  least  till  every  one  has  food 
enough."  We  certainly  do  not  make  that  assumption ;  but  there 
is  clearly  a  great  moral  difference  between  a  man  who  cheers  his 
dismal  life  by  half-a-dozen  dahlias  and  a  nobleman  who  keeps  up  vast 
gardens  through  which  he  has  hardly  time  even  to  walk.  Both, 
it  may  be,  saciitice  their  neighbours  to  themselves  ;  the  man  who 
might  add  a  few  potatoes  to  the  dinner  of  a  pauper,  and  the  man 
who  might  give  allotments  to  a  parish.  But  one  only  sacrifices  his 
neighbour  in  a  degree  which  is  necessary  if  we  do  not  insist  on 
everybody  coming  up  to  the  ideal  standard  of  the  purest  saint ;  and 
the  other  may  be  sacrificing  the  comfort  of  a  district  for  a  pleasure 
which  occupies  a  scarcely  perceptible  corner  of  his  time.  There  is 
a  real  difference  between  a  labourer  who  takes  the  biggest  slice 
of  meat  for  himself  and  the  man  who  puts  everybody  else 
on  bread  and  water  that  he  may  drink  champagne.  From  this 
point  of  view  there  would  be  nothing  absurd — though  of  course 
there  are  abundant  reasons  against  it  of  a  different  kind— in  fixing 
a  limit  to  the  income  which  anybody  might  enjoy.  It  would  be  an 
intelligible  proposition  that,  after  a  man  has  spent,  say,  1 0,000/.  a 
year  on  himself,  every  subsequent  addition  of  income  adds  so  in- 
comparably less  to  his  comfort  than  it  would  to  the  comfort  of  his 
neighbours,  that  he  ought  to  give  it  away. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  hold  this  doctrine,  any  more  than  we  hold 
any  other  form  of  communism.  Amongst  many  conclusive  reasons, 
there  is  the  ordinary  objection  to  gratuitous  charity.  To  say  that  a 
man  ought  to  give  away  large  sums  of  money  is  generally  to  say 
that  he  ought  to  demoralize  a  district ;  but  besides  this,  there  is  the 
strongest  objection  to  making  any  such  matter  a  question  either 
of  law  or  of  strict  morality.  For  reasons  which  we  certainly  need 
not  discuss,  we  fully  agree  to  the  importance  of  preserving  a  strong 
sense  of  the  sacredness  of  private  property ;  and  we  should  there- 
fore think  it  preposterous  to  the  last  degree  either  to  make  a  law 
regulating  the  amount  of  income  which  a  man  may  enjoy,  or 
even  to  fix  a  rigid  moral  standard  prescribing  the  proper 
amount  of  charity.  A  man  who  spends  his  money  in 
a  manner  not  demoralizing  to  his  neighbours  should  be 
exempt  from  any  distinct  censure,  because  otherwise  we  begin  to 
infringe  upon  his  private  rights.  In  fact,  it  would  be  necessary, 
in  order  to  lay  down  any  definite  principle,  to  decide  in  what 
degree  a  man  may  prefer  his  own  interests  to  his  neighbours  ;  and 
we  know  of  no  method  of  calculating  that  delicate  problem.  All 
this,  however,  is  merely  saying  that  the  duty  incumbent  upon  a 
rich  man  is  one  of  imperfect  obligation.  He  ought  to  be  liberal 
and  generous,  but  the  very  essence  of  generosity  is  destroyed  when, 
you  lay  down  the  precise  amount  of  generosity  which  is  to  be 
exacted  under  penalty  of  disapproval. 

Indefinite,  however,  as  the  duty  may  he,  and  ought  to  be,  it  is 
not  the  less  binding.  We  cannot  say,  you  must  give  away  so 
much  according  to  an  accurate  sliding-scale,  which  increases  in  a 
greater  ratio  than  the  increase  of  your  income  ;  but  we  may  fairly 
say,  every  man  is  under  greater  obligations  to  be  liberal  in  pro- 
portion as  he  grows  richer,  because  the  sacrifice  demanded  from 
him  becomes  smaller.  In  fact,  this  is  simply  the  true  con- 
servative doctrine.  The  formula  adopted  by  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
has  a  rather  invidious  sound,  but  it  contains  an  element  of 
truth  which  we  should  think  that  Mr.  Greg  would  not 
deny.  Yet,  implicitly,  he  seems  to  give  some  countenance  to 
a  dangerous  doctrine.  He  says  that  a  nobleman  ought  to  have 
a  quiet  conscience  when  he  has  spent  everything  upon  himself. 
He  is  enabling  a  number  of  families  to  subsist  in  comfort,  and  has 
thus  done  a  great  deal  of  good  to  others,  whilst  simply  attending 
to  his  own  interest.  No  one,  whether  nobleman  or  shopkeeper, 
ought  to  lay  such  a  flattering  unction  to  his  soul.  Suppose,  in 
fact,  that  all  English  nobles  or  American  millionaires  acted  on  Mr. 
Greg's  principles  ;  that  they  considered  that  they  had  discharged 
the  whole  duty  of  man  when  they  had  bought  pictures,  built 
houses,  preserved  game,  and  attended  horse-races.  Is  it  not  plain, 
without  much  argument,  that  we  should  be  on  the  high  road  to  a 
revolution,  were  it  not  that  a  very  large  number  of  noblemen  take 
a  very  much  higher  view  of  their  duty  ?  Fortunately  for  the 
class  and  for  the  country,  such  men  think  that  they  are  bound  to 
employ  their  great  revenues  and  vast  influence  for  rather  nobler 
purposes — for  promoting  education,  building  churches,  improving 
iubourers'  cottages,  or  encouraging  schemes  of  public  interest. 
Great  wealth  raises  a  man  above  the  necessity  of  contri- 
buting by  direct  personal  labour  to  the  satisfactory  working 
of  the  machinery  by  which  the  business  of  the  country  is 
carried  on;  but  it  therefore  brings  with  it  the  duty  of  devoting 
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part,  though  an  indefinite  part,  of  his  wealth  and  influence  to  the 
public  good.  Giving  away  money  in  direct  charity  is,  of  course, 
the  least  desirable  mode  of  expenditure;  but  there  are  other 
alternatives  between  spending  it  all  on  yourself  and  giving  it 
away  to  beggars.  The  case  is,  of  course,  just  the  same  in  America. 
A  rich  man  who  founds  a  University,  like  Mr.  Cornell,  has 
behaved  in  a  way  which  deserves  the  very  highest  praise.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  say  that  everybody  who  is  equally  rich  is 
bound  to  found  Universities  or  analogous  institutions ;  but  we 
may  safely  say  that  the  social  condition  of  America  will  be  healthy 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men  who  approximate  to  Mr. 
Cornell's  standard,  and  unhealthy  in  proportion  to  the  number 
who  think  that  they  have  done  their  duty  when  they  have  built 
fine  houses  in  New  York  and  filled  them  with  every  refinement 
of  luxury.  The  question  whether  gross  corruption  is  to  become 
the  ruling  power  in  the  States  or  a  sound  public  spirit  to  be 
generated  in  its  place  depends  in  no  small  degree  upon  whether 
rich  men  do  or  do  not  take  a  loftier  view  of  their  duty  than 
Mr.  Greg  would  exact.  How  to  spend  large  sums  of  money 
for  public  purposes  without  doing  more  harm  than  good  is  indeed 
a  very  difficult  problem  ;  but  it  is  not  insoluble,  and  it  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  society  that  a  satisfactory  solution 
should  be  obtained.  That,  again,  can  only  be  done  if  rich  men 
are  compelled  to  study  the  question  by  a  strong  sense  of  duty. 

Other  classes,  Mr.  Greg  will  say,  have  the  same  or  correlative 
duties.  Undoubtedly  this  is  true  and  most  important.  The 
citizen's  duty,  for  example,  is  to  do  his  work  in  the  most  thorough 
and  conscientious  manner;  and  it  is  a  duty  which  he  is  at  least 
as  much  inclined  to  forget  as  the  rich  man  to  forget  the  duties 
of  his  station.  But  that  is  the  very  point.  Mr.  Greg  very  pro- 
perly saj'S  that  an  increase  of  wages  is  of  little  use  if  the  labourer 
drinks  the  balance  which  remains  to  him.  But  if  a  rich  man  is 
told  that  he  may  fairly  spend  all  his  money  on  himself,  the  poor 
man  will  of  course  learn  the  same  lesson,  if  indeed  he  has  not 
learn-t  it  already.  You  are  perfectly  right,  says  Mr.  Greg,  to  the 
millionaire,  if  you  spend  your  whole  income  on  fine  houses  and 
pictures.  Very  well,  replies  the  poor  man,  then  I  am  quite  right 
if  I  spend  my  whole  income  on  gin  and  tobacco.  If  the  rich  man's 
luxury  is  venial,  why  not  the  poor  man's  ?  Mr.  Greg 
seems  to  say  that  both  are  right.  We  should  assert  that  they  are 
both  wrong.  The  poor  man  ought  to  spend  his  money  in  the 
way  most  likely  to  conduce  to  his  own  welfare  and  that  of  the 
public.  As  a  general  rule,  that  will  be  by  getting  his  own  family 
decently  fed,  clothed,  and  housed,  and  by  having  his  children  sent 
to  good  schools.  The  rich  man  is  bound,  we  will  say,  to  discharge 
the  same  duty.  Before  he  attends  to  anything  else  let  him  see 
that  his  family  are  fitted  in  every  respect  to  take  their  stations  as 
thoroughly  cultivated  members  of  society,  and  let  him  tliink  more 
of  himself  and  them  than  of  any  other  human  beings.  But  when 
he  has  done  all  this  and  spent  a  few  thousands  a  year  in  the 
process,  what  is  he  to  do  with  the  surplus  ?  Is  he  to  go  on  per- 
fectly content  so  long  as  he  can  devise  new  pleasures  by  taxing 
his  ingenuity  to  the  utmost  ?  Surely  it  is  plain  that  he  has 
another  duty,  which  hardly  exists  at  all,  or  only  in  a  most  rudi- 
mentary state,  for  his  poorer  neighbour.  He  has  the  means  of 
exerting  an  enormous  infiuence  for  good  or  for  evil  upon 
society  at  large,  and  especially  upon  his  immediate  surround- 
ings. We  do  not  prescribe,  and  we  agree  that  it  is  impossible 
to  prescribe,  how  much  influence  he  should  exert  or  in  what 
ways.  But  we  may  safely  say  that  he  is  bound  to  take  a  large 
and  generous  view  of  his  position.  If  he  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  highest  duty  of  a  rich  man  is  to  shoot  birds, 
he  ought  not  to  be  legally  punished ;  but  he  is  certainly  en- 
couraging some  of  the  worst  evils  which  threaten  society.  If  i 
he  thinks  that  he  should  use  his  superfluous  means  towards  pro- 
moting the  civilization  of  the  masses,  he  may  be  doing  much 
to  provide  a  final  remedy  for  social  ills,  and  it  is  absurd  to  say 
that  no  duty  is  incumbent  upon  him  under  the  circumstances. 
Wo  do  not  say  that  a  different  code  of  morality  should  be  enacted 
for  the  rich  and  the  poor,  but  we  do  assert  that  the  same  code 
prescribes  very  diflerent  linos  of  action  to  the  man  who  can  gratify 
all  ordinary  wants,  and  still  possess  a  great  surplus  of  pecuniary 
power,  and  to  the  man  who  can  at  most  provide  himself  with 
necessaries,  and  with  just  enougli  luxuries  to  raise  him  from  the 
barbarous  stage  to  bo  more  or  less  of  an  intellectual  being. 
Luxury,  in  short,  is  permissible  so  long  as  it  tends  to  elevate  a 
man  by  awakening  the  perceptions  wliich  are  necessarily 
deadened  under  the  pressure  of  a  hard  struggle  for  existence. 
It  becomes  questionable  when  it  means  weakening  the  moral 
librc  by  a  painful  siMirch  after  new  pleasures.  That  perhaps 
is  the  nearest  ajiproach  to  a  tost  of  the  degree  in  wliich  ' 
l)urely  personal  expenditure  is  desirable.  The  real  juslili- 
cation  of  all  expenditure  on  private  pleasures  is  the  absolute 
necessity  of  keeping  up  a  class  with  leinuro  for  thorough  intellectual 
cultivation,  if  wo  arc  not  all  to  sink  to  tho  level  of  mere 
eating  and  drinking  animals.  Thus  a  man  who  spends  money 
on  himself  is  really  contributing  essentially  to  tho  wtdfare 
of  society.  Itut  the  highest  standard  of  culture  is  readied 
long  bi;loro  the  highest  stimdard  of  W(!altli.  A  man  with 
ten  thousand  a  year  is  at  least  as  highly  cultivated  on 
an  average  as  the  man  with  fifty  thousand  ;  and  llKU-eforo 
the  jiihtilicalifm  of  prufuse  pcrHoniil  rxpiMiditure  diniiiiishcs 
rapidly  as  wealth  increiiseH  beyond  a  certain  Icviil.  And  hence  it 
is  no  jiaradox  to  say  that  you  may  consuniu  tho  imiomo  of  sixty, 
but  tlial  you  ought  not  to  consume  tho  income  of  six  liundred, 
Camilies.   In  ouu  case  the  expoiidilure  produces  u  suliicioat  lutura 


in  the  shape  of  a  thoroughly  trained  and  intelligent  family,  which 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  national  life ;  in  the  other  a  much 
greater  expenditure  produces  no  more.  A  man  may  be  justified 
in  spending  the  income  of  six  families  to  procure  a  University 
education  for  his  sou;  but  not  in  order  to  shoot  a  few  more 
pheasants. 


SILCHESTEK. 

rpHE  Britain  which  our  forefathers  turned  into  England  has,  for 
-L  the  most  part,  to  be  looked  for  below  the  ground.  That  so  it 
should  be  was  one  of  the  necessary  results  of  the  means  by  which 
that  great  change  was  made.  At  first  sight  it  might  seem  as  if 
the  phenomena  of  our  own  country  in  this  respect  differed  but 
little  from  the  phenomena  of  other  countries.  Take  for  example 
the  city  which,  of  all  the  cities  of  Northern  Europe,  is  richest  in 
vestiges  of  Roman  dominion.  Rich  as  Trier  still  is  in  its  remains 
above  ground,  its  amphitheatre,  its  basilica,  its  palace,  and  the 
mighty  pile  of  its  Poiia  Nigra,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  far 
more  extensive  remains  of  Augusta  Trevirorum  lurk  below.  The 
vaults,  the  pavements,  which  are  hidden  under  the  mediteval  and 
modern  houses  must  be  endless.  But  this  is  what  always  happens 
in  a  town  which  has  never  ceased  to  be  inhabited.  Nothing  is  so 
lasting  as  a  street ;  nothing  is  so  little  lasting  as  the  particular 
houses  of  which  the  street  is  made  up.  In  Exeter,  for  instance, 
one  of  the  few  towns  in  England  which  have  been  continuously 
inhabited  since  Roman  days,  there  are  few  houses  even  of  medioeval 
date,  but  the  main  lines  of  the  Roman  city  are  there  as  plain  as 
ever.  Not  a  fragment,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  of  the 
Damnonian  Isca  is  standing  above  ground,  but  we  should  be 
surprised  if  there  is  not  a  good  deal  of  it  to  be  still  found  under- 
neath. In  cases  like  these  the  city  is  destroyed  by  the  fact  of  its 
being  preserved.  It  perishes  piecemeal,  because  there  was  no 
moment  when  it  was  utterly  swept  away.  Now  on  the  Conti- 
nent, as  a  rule,  the  Roman  cities  have  been  continuously  inhabited 
down  to  our  own  time  ;  in  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain  the  Roman  life 
has  never  wholly  died  out.  If  therefore  the  Roman  remains  in 
those  countries  are  on  the  whole  much  more  scanty  than  we  should 
have  looked  for,  it  is  chiefly  because  they  have  perished  through  the 
wear  and  tear  of  ages ;  mediseval  buildings  gradually  supplanted 
those  of  Roman  date,  as  modern  buildings  are  gradually  supplanting 
those  of  medipeval  date.  The  exceptions  are  to  be  found  in  those 
parts  of  the  Continent  where  the  circumstances  were  nearly  the 
same  as  in  our  own  island,  in  those  border  lands  of  Germany, 
Gaul,  and  Italy  where  the  Teutonic  conquest  or  reconquest 
trod  out  the  remains  of  Roman  life  almost  as  thoroughly  as  it  did 
in  Britain.  But,  comparing  the  Continent  in  general  with  our  own 
island,  especially  comparing  that  land  of  Gaul  which  it  is  most 
natural  to  compare  with  our  own  island,  we  find  one  main  dis- 
tinction to  be,  that  in  Gaul,  as  a  rule,  the  Roman  towns  have 
been  continuously  inhabited,  while  in  Britain,  as  a  rule,  they  have 
not.  We  cannot  in  every  place  pronounce  dogmatically.  We 
know  that  Exeter,  as  not  having  been  conquered  by  the  English 
till  after  their  conversion,  has  never  ceased  to  be  inhabited.  But 
we  know  also  that  Chester,  Bath,  and  Cambridge  stood  desolate 
for  several  centuries,  and  we  know  that  Anderida  has  stood  desolate 
till  our  own  time.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Canterbury,  York,  London, 
and  Lincoln  ever  stood  desolate,  the  time  of  their  desolation  could 
not  have  been  very  long.  But  the  point  is  that,  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  Continental  rule,  a  great  number  of  tho  Roman 
cities  of  Britain  were  utterly  wasted,  and  that  many  of  them  have 
never  been  rebuilt.  Parts  of  some  sites  have  been  occupied  by 
small  villages ;  other  sites  stand  altogether  waste ;  of  some  Roman 
settlements  it  is  even  hard  to  find  the  site  at  all.  The  cases  where 
a  Roman  town  still  exists  as  a  considerable  English  town  can 
hardly  be  the  majority.  Those  which  can  be  shown  to  have  been 
uninterruptedly  inhabited  are  a  very  small  minority  indeed.  In 
France  and  Aquitaine,  on  the  other  hand,  in  utter  contrast  to 
Britain,  the  chief  Roman  towns  still  remain  the  chief  towns-  in 
our  own  day.  In  Aquitaine  and  Provence  they  even  commonly 
retain  their  names  of  Roman  or  earlier  date,  not  forgetting  that 
the  still  surviving  names  of  Massalia  and  Anlipolis  carry  us  back 
to  a  state  of  things  to  which  Britain  has  no  parallel  at  all. 

Now  this  utter  destruction  of  tho  Roman  cities,  the  desolation 
of  so  many  of  their  sites  down  to  our  own  day,  is  the  most  speak- 
ing witness  of  the  wasting  and  exterminating  character  of  the 
lOnglish  Conquest.  The  fact  that  we  know  so  little  about  it,  the 
yawning  gap  between  Roman  and  English  history  in  Britain,  a 
gap  which  has  no  parallel  in  Continental  lands,  tenches  us  better 
1  than  anything  else  what  was  tho  real  nature  of  tho  settlement 
made  bv  our  forefathers.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  no  ornamental 
Uonian'building  is  to  be  found  standing  up  in  Britain.  Not  a  single 
Roman  column  remains  in  its  place  throughout  tho  whole  land. 
Tliis  is  not  tho  mere  work  of  time.  To  say  nothing  of  Egyptian 
remains,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sicily  still  keep  abundant  remains  of 
Hellenic  antiquity  ;  it  is  owing  to  a  mere  aci-ident  of  modern  war- 
fare that  tlu!  rarilu'iion  itself  does  not  remain'  as  perfect  as  when 
the  Slayer  of  Die  Hulgaiiaiis  paid  his  thankt.giving  within  its  walls. 
It  is  bi!c:uuse  llritain  was  overrun  by  an  enemy  far  more  destruc- 
tive than  i\w  Golh,  the  Frank,  or  the  Turk  himself.  It  is  a  speak- 
iii"  fact  that  of  what  must  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  Roman 
ciUes  of  Britain  we  have  absolutely  no  history  whatever.  Anti- 
quaries are,  believe,  now  pretty  well  agreed  that  Silchester  is 
tho  Roman  Calleva  Atrebatum— in  Gaul  tho  place  might  have 
been  called  Airtta  iviid  its  diatiict  Artois— ftud  it  is  8o  marked  in 
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Dr.  Guest's  map.  But  this  is  merely  a  geographical  and  not  an 
historical  fact.  Calleva  is  simplj'  a  name  in  the  Itineraries ;  no- 
thing that  ever  we  heard  of  is  recorded  to  have  happened  there. 
Nor  do  -we  add  very  much  to  our  knowledge  if  we  conceive 
Silchester  to  have  been  Caer  Segeint  of  the  so-called  Nen- 
nius ;  for  this  one  fact,  that  the  elder  Constantius  was  buried  some- 
where in  those  parts,  can  hai-dly  be  true,  seeing  that  he  died  at 
York.  Of  the  origin  of  the  city  we  have  no  account :  nor  have 
we,  as  we  have  in  the  case  of  Anderida,  Bath,  and  other  cities, 
any  statement,  or  even  any  direct  clue,  as  to  the  time  of  its  de- 
struction. That  we  know  nothing  of  its  origin  is  most  likely 
owmg  to  the  fact  that  Calleva  seems  to  have  been  more  of 
a  city  and  less  of  a  fortress  than  most  of  the  Roman  settle- 
ments in  Britain.  Its  polygonal  form,  which  it  shares  with 
Durolipons  or  Godmanchester,  stands  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
quadrangular  form  of  the  camp,  and  suggests  that  it  arose  out  of 
an  earlier  British  settlement  rather  than  out  of  a  purely  military 
post.  As  to  the  time  of  its  destruction,  it  is  plain  from  the  dis- 
covery of  coins  of  Honorius  and  Arcadius  that  the  site  w.as 
occupied  as  long  as  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain  lasted.  The 
general  indications  which  have  been  followed  by  Dr.  Guest  in 
tracing  out  his  maps  lead  us  to  set  it  down  as  having  been  in 
English  occupation — and  English  occupation  just  then  was  the 
same  thing  as  destruction— before  the  great  check  which  the 
English  arms  received  at  the  hand  of  Arthur  in  520.  The 
destroyers  therefore  were  Cerdic  and  Cynric,  but  we  have  no 
Buch  notice  of  its  overthrow  as  we  get  in  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don, and  even  in  the  Chronicles,  of  the  overthrow  of  Anderida 
at  the  hands  of  .^lle  and  Cissa.  The  whole  history  of  the  site 
is  shrouded  in  darkness,  but  it  is  darkness  more  instructive  than 
any  amount  of  light. 

The  place  is  easy  of  access,  lying  from  three  to  four  miles 
from  the  Mortimer  Station  of  the  branch  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway  between  Reading  and  Basingstoke.  The  French  name 
of  Mortimer,  coming  between  the  two  Teutonic  tribe  names 
of  the  Rsedingas  and  the  Basingas,  and  being  itself  the  point 
of  starting  for  the  old  Roman  city,  gives  us  a  lesson  in 
British  nomenclature.  As  usual,  the  Roman,  the  Englishman, 
and  the  Norman  have  all  left  their  mark ;  the  Briton  alone 
is  utterly  wiped  out.  When  we  reach  the  spot,  the  first 
feeling  is  perhaps  one  of  disappointment;  the  walls  do  not 
stand  out  in  the  same  stately  sort  as  the  walls  of  Anderida, 
the  walls  which  stood  as  they  stand  now  when  William  landed 
beneath  them.  We  doubt  if  there  is  any  place  in  the 
whole  circuit  where  the  outer  surface  has  not  been  tho- 
roughly picked  away.  In  a  country  where  stone  is  precious, 
Silchester  walls  and  Reading  Abbey  church  have  alike  been  found 
useful  as  quarries.  The  wall  is  there  in  its  whole  extent,  save 
where  the  gates  have  utterly  perished,  whether  as  part  of  the 
special  worli  of  the  first  conquerors,  or  because  they  supplied  a 
tempting  store  of  good  stones  in  after-times.  The  wall  is  there, 
but  it  is  often  sadly  broken  down ;  in  some  places  it  has  to  be 
traced.  Nowhere  is  its  Roman  character  so  forced  upon  the  eye  as 
it  is  at  Anderida,  and  in  the  smaller  fragments  at  York  and 
Lincoln.  But,  when  we  get  within  the  enclosure,  utterly  unoccu- 
pied except  by  a  small  church  and  a  single  farmhouse  in  one 
comer,  our  feeling  is  that  of  amazement  at  its  vast  extent.  A 

fiance  shows  that  it  is  far  larger  than  Anderida,  than  Deva,  than 
sea,  than  the  original  military  posts  of  Lindum  and  Eboracum.  The 
two  largest  diameters  of  the  irregular  polygon  are,  one  rather  more 
and  one  rather  less,  than  half  a  mile.  And  when  we  come  to 
examine  the  treasures  below  ground  which  have  beeu  brought  to 
light  by  the  zealous  care  of  Mr.  Joyce,  we  find  that  Silchester  is 
indeed  one  of  the  great  spots  of  our  island.  The  excavations  have 
as  yet  been  carried  over  only  a  small  part  of  the  enclosure,  but  the 
foundations  of  a  vast  number  of  public  and  private  buildings  have 
been  brought  to  light.  In  some  cases  it  is  plain  that  changes  took 
place  while  the  city  was  still  inhabited.  An  ingenious  conjecture 
has  found  a  name  and  a  prob.ible  use  for  everything  that  has  been 
brought  to  light.  We  cannot  enter  into  all  of  these ;  but  two 
buildings  of  extraordinary  interest  must  be  spoken  of.  The  ex- 
cavations of  the  Forum,  which  seems  to  be  almost  perfectly 
made  out,  have  brought  to  light  the  unmistakable  foundations  of 
a  gigantic  basilica.  The  foundations  of  the  two  rows  of  columns 
are  there,  and  here  and  there  fragments  of  the  columns  themselves, 
with  noble  Corinthian  capitals,  have  been  brought  to  light.  They 
doubtless  supported  entablatures;  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
the  great  invention  of  Spalato,  the  germ  of  all  later  architecture, 
had  been  forestalled  at  Calleva  Atrebatam.  The  internal  an-aiige- 
ment  of  the  basilica  must  have  been  awkward  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  ecclesiastical  biisilicas  at  Ravenna  and  elsewliere. 
In  these  the  semicircle  of  the  apse  continues  on  either  side  the 
lines  formed  by  the  two  ranges  of  columns.  At  Silchester  it  is 
otherwise.  Here  the  semicircle  is  greater  than  a  semicircle  would 
be  which  continued  the  ranges  of  columns,  so  that  the  ends  of  the 
columns,  the  two  ranges  of  which  seem  to  an  ecclesiastical  eye  to 
stand  strangely  near  together,  must  have  abutted  upon  the  chord 
of  the  semicircle,  so  as  to  throw  the  two  ends  of  the  apse  itself 
into  obscurity.  Any  one  who  remembers  Torcello  or  Classis  will 
feel  how  utterly  the  effect  of  the  apse  must  have  been  ruined  by 
such  a  ground  plan.  Still,  though  the  perfection  of  the  basilican 
arrangement  was  not  reached  all  at  once,  yet  the  building  of 
Silchester  must  at  least  have  shown  two  noble  ranges  of  columns  ; 
and  it  is  something  to  trace,  and  that  on  our  own  soil,  tlie 
gradual  development  of  the  type  which  is  in  truth  the  germ  of  all 
ecclesiastical  architecture.    In  the  visitors'  book  at  Silchester  we 


marked  the  name  of  Mr.  James  Fergusson  more  than  once.  Is  it 
possible  that  even  his  craze  can  make  liiin  believe  that,  in  the  island, 
almost  even  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  tiieso  noble  colonnades 
have  been  reared,  even  a  Celt  could  be  so  perverse  as  to  go  back 
and  build  the  rude  masses  of  Stonehenge  ? 

Another  most  reniurkablo  discovery  is  that  of  a  round  temple. 
Two  circular  foundations,  one  within  the  other,  may  be  clearly 
seen.  It  did  flash  across  our  mind  for  a  moment  whether  these 
could  be  the  foundations  of  a  Christian  church,  a  British  St.  Vital; 
for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  city  which  formed  a  part  of  the 
Empire  of  Honorius  could  hardly  have  been  without  Christian 
buildings.  The  absence  of  the  projecting  sanctuary  is  not  abso- 
lutely conclusive  against  the  possibility  of  its  Chri.stian  use  ;  still 
it  is  perhaps  safer  to  set  it  down  as  a  pagan  building.  It  must  be 
remembered  that,  if  it  were  Christian,  the  outer  circle  of  founda- 
tion would  be  for  a  wall,  and  the  inner  one  for  columns ;  while  in 
a  pagan  building  it  would  be  the  other  way. 

But  one  relic  has  been  found  at  Silchester  the  interest  of  which, 
in  a  certain  point  of  view,  is  beyond  all  others.  Among  the  ruins 
of  one  of  the  houses,  which  had  plainly  beeu  destroyed  by  fire, 
stowed  away,  it  would  seem,  with  care  in  a  secret  place,  was  a 
legionary  eagle,  broken  away  from  its  stem.  This  fact  would  seem 
to  show  that  the  Britons  who  withstood  Cerdic  and  Cynric  still 
so  far  looked  upon  themselves  as  Romans  as  to  bear  the  ensign  of 
Marius  in  their  wars,  and  still  to  look  on  it  as  a  sacred  thing, 
which  they  strove  by  every  means  to  keep  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  invaders.  Such  a  piece  of  detail  as  this  brings 
before  us  at  once  the  unbroken  march  of  history  and  the  strange 
ups  and  downs  along  which  that  march  has  to  be  traced.  We  are 
all  used  to  pictures  of  the  landing  of  Caesar,  with  the  eagle  bran- 
dished before  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  Britons.  We  have  never 
seen  a  picture  of  the  Briton  keeping  the  ensigns  which  had  been 
handed  on  to  him  by  the  conqueror  who  was  also  his  teacher,  and 
hiding  them  out  of  the  sight  of  the  conqueror  who  must  have  been 
not  his  teacher  but  destroyer.  Yet  it  is  the  latter  scene  which 
most  concerns  us.  It  is  because  Silchester  and  places  like 
Silchester  were  left  waste  without  inhabitants — because  those  whO' 
dwelled  in  them  were  cut  ofi'  by  the  sword  or  driven  to  save  their 
lives  in  remote  corners  of  Britain,  perhaps  of  Gaul — because  for  a 
hundred  years  the  faith  of  Christ  was  wiped  out  before  the  faith 
of  Woden — it  is  because  of  all  this  that  Britain  has  not  been 
as  Gaul  and  Spain,  but  that  we  still  keep  the  laws  and  the  tongue 
which  we  brought  from  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Eider. 
Calleva  and  its  people  were  .swept  away  that  the  Raedingas  and 
the  Basingas  might  grow  up  as  purely  English  settlements  011  the 
conquered  soil. 


DEPUTATIONS  TO  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

THE  unwearied  energy  displayed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury in  receiving  all  sorts  of  deputations  is  no  doubt  a 
gratifying  proof  of  his  Grace's  restored  health,  but  still  it  may  not 
be  wholly  superfluous  to  suggest  that  a  little  more  discrimination 
might  with  advantage  be  shown  in  making  choice  of  the  depu- 
tations to  be  received.  It  is  not  three  months  since  we  were  led 
to  comment  on  the  visit  of  the  Lord's  Day  Rest  Associati(m  to 
Lambeth  Palace,  and  on  Monday  last  they  again  waited  on  the 
Archbishop,  having  in  the  meantime— to  do  them  justice — 
abandoned  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  strange  proposals  to  which  he 
was  then  induced  to  accede.  Whether  the  intended  meet- 
ing at  the  Lambeth  Baths  ever  came  off  we  are  not  aware, 
but  the  notable  plan  of  the  Archbishop  and  the  friends  of  the 
Society  taking  a  Sunday  walk  along  the  New  Cut  and  "  improving 
the  time  by  talk,"  as  the  hymn  expresses  it,  has  been  delinitively 
given  up.  Nor  have  we  heard  any  more  of  the  still  more  startling 
suggestion  that  a  Sunday  should  be  fixed  early  in  the  year — 
February  16  was  the  day  named — for  discharging  a  general  broad- 
side of  Sabbatarian  discourses  from  the  pulpits  of  the  Established 
Church  and  all  the  various  denominations ;  this  scheme,  we  may 
therefore  hope,  has  been  also  abandoned,  probably  from  the  prac- 
tical impossibility  of  carrying  it  out,  to  the  considerable  relief  both 
of  preachers  and  congregations.  A  subsequent  proposal  that  the 
Bishop  of  London  should  make  a  journej'  to  St.  I'aul's  on  foot  in 
order  to  preach  against  Sunday  cab-driving  appears  to  have 
similarly  collapsed.  The  remarks  of  the  Archbishop  on  M(jnday 
last  were  temperate  and  sensible  enough,  and  the  efiect  of  the 
Evening  Hymn,  sung  by  an  assemblage  of  Lambeth  tradesmen, 
led  by  Mrs.  Tait  and  the  Misses  Tait,  may  be  presumed  to  have 
been  very  impressive;  though  the  closing  remark  attributed  to  his 
Grace,  that  "  the  noble  old  palace  had  never  been  put  to  so  excel- 
lent a  use  before,"  will  perhaps  sound  to  those  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Sunday  Rest  Association  just  a  little  enthusiastic.  It 
i.s,  however,  of  another  deputation  which  the  Archbishop  received 
on  Tuesday  last  that  we  chiefly  propose  to  speak  here.  The 
Sunday  Re.ft  Association  has  at  least  a  laudable  object,  and 
if  it  is  not  conspicuous  for  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  it  may 
claim  a  large  sh.are  of  the  innocence  of  the  dove.  But  we 
are  by  no  means  prepared  to  bestow  even  the  same  fj<aali- 
fied  eulogy  on  the  mysterious  and  anonymous  Society  which  has 
been  for  the  last  thirty  years  and  more  sedulously  empl()yi,'d  in  bur- 
l-owing under  the  foundations  of  a  great  constitutionid  principle, 
affecting  alike  the  social,  the  civil,  and  the  religious  interests  of 
the  nation.  We  have  so  frequently  had  occasion  to  expose  the 
hollow  professions,  the  slippery  logic,  and  the  reckless  assertions  of 
the  advocates  of  what  has  been  not  inappropriately  teraied  "  the  Bill 
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for  abolishing  Sisters-in-law,"  that  it  may  seem  almost  a  work  of 
supererogatiou  to  waste  any  more  words  upon  them.  But  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  point  in  the  advice  of  Giles  Hogget  to  Mr.  Crawley, 
"it's  dogged  as  does  it,"  and  if  dogged  pertinacity  iu  reiterating  a 
thousand  times  what  has  been  a  thousand  times  "related  was  ever 
calculated  to  produce  an  impression  by  mere  force  of  perpetual 
repetition,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  arguments  for  legalizing 
what  are  happily  still  regarded  in  this  country  as  incestuous 
unions  possess  that  element  of  success.  Whether  it  is 
seemly  or  discreet  for  four  thousand  Dissenting  ministers  to  con- 
stitute themselves  the  apostles  of  this  most  unsavoury  crusade  we 
shall  not  stay  to  inquire  here.  But  it  was,  to  say  the  least, 
very  unfortimate  that  the  Archbishop  should  have"  consented 
to  receive  a  deputation  from  them,  and  we  certainly  incline 
to  think  that  Lambeth  Palace  has  seldom  been  put  to  a  more 
incongruous  use  than  on  this  occasion.  Nonconformist  ministers 
are  of  course  at  liberty. to  hold  their  own  opinions  on  the  subject, 
but  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  might  have  been  expected  to 
remember  that  the  table  of  forbidden  degrees  printed  in  every 
Prayer-Book  includes  the  prohibitions  which  it  was  the  object  of 
these  gentlemen  to  claim  his  assistance  in  removing.  And  even  if 
he  were  disposed,  as  he  does  not  avow,  to  agree  with  them  in  the 
abstract,  and  if  there  were — as  there  happily  is  not — the  sHghtest 
reason  for  supposing  that  his  support  would  carry  Sir  T.  Chambers's 
Bill  through  the  House  of  Lords,  it  would  still  not  have  been  his 
business  to  come  forward  as  the  advocate  of  a  measure  which  pro- 
bably nine-tenths  of  the  clergy  and  a  clear  majority  of  the  laity  of 
the  Church  over  which  he  presides  believe  to  be  not  only  pregnant 
with  the  gravest  social  evils,  but  directly  repugnant  to  the  teach- 
ings of  Scripture.  On  the  latter  point  we  shall  not  enter  here. 
The  objections  to  the  Bill  are  overwhelmingly  conclusive,  quite 
apart  from  its  religious  demerits,  and  even  if  it  could  be  shown  to 
be,  like  poh'gamy,  in  entire  accordance  with  the  Jewish  law, 
that  would  be  no  adequate  justification  for  sanctioning  either  by 
the  law  of  England.  The  reports  which  have  appeared  of  the 
speeches  of  the  Dissenting  deputation  at  Lambeth  on  Tuesday 
are  too  brief  to  give  anything  but  a  very  general  idea  of  the 
kind  of  arguments  employed.  But  the  little  that  is  told  us  is 
quite  enough  to  show  that  the  usual  tactics  of  the  party  have 
not  in  this  instance  been  forgotten.  And,  at  the  risk  of  repeating 
facts  which  to  many  of  our  readers  must  by  this  time  have  be- 
come wearisomely  familiar,  we  shall  once  more  expose  the  true 
nature  of  the  reasoning  to  which  the  Archbishop  promised  to 
give  his  "  most  serious  consideration,''  and  which  has  induced 
him  to  take  charge  of  the  Dissenting  ministers'  petition  to  the 
House  of  Lords  in  favour  of  the  Common  Serjeant's  Bill. 

The  principal  members  of  the  deputation  were  Dr.  Binney,  the 
Kevs.  W.  Tyler  and  F.  Schandhor.st,  who  represented  the  Con- 
gregationalists;  Dr.  Vance  Smith,  from  the  Unitarians;  the  Revs. 
J.  L.  Witherington,  J.  Shrewsbury,  and  E.  Workman  representing 
different  sections  of  the  Wesleyans,  and  Mr.  Hey  wood,  who  headed 
the  deputation.  The  report  of  Mr.  Hey  wood's  speech  is  very  short, 
but  it  embodies  most  of  the  leading  fallacies  which  invariably 
crop  out  in  the  monotonous  oratory  of  his  associates.  "  He  thought 
the  House  of  Lords,  with  the  increasing  majorities  with  which 
the  Bill  was  annually  pjissed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  would 
ultimately  give  way  to  public  opinion."  To  which  it  must  be 
replied,  that  of  the  three  assertions  contained  or  implied  in  tliis 
statement  every  one  is  directly  at  issue  with  the  facts.  The  Bill 
was  neither  passed  nor  introduced  annually  at  all  before  1 869, 
and,  with  one  exception,  the  divisions  from  1869  to  1873  li<'>'*'3 
exhibited  a  constantly  decreasing  majority  in  its  favour  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  though  for  the  last  tliree  years  a  push  has 
been  made  to  smuggle  it  through  the  House  at  the  very 
begiuiiiiig  of  the  Session  before  the  Scotch  and  Irish  members, 
who  are  known  to  be  almost  unanimously  opposed  to  it,  have 
come  up  to  town.  In  1 869  the  second  readii^g  passed  by  a 
majority  of  99,  but  the  Bill  was  withdrawn  in  Committee  ;  in 
1870  the  majority  had  sunk  to  70,  and  in  1871  to  41.  Last 
year  it  rose  to  48,  and  this  year  it  has  again  fallen  to  39.  And, 
lastly,  there  is  not  only  no  ground  for  assuming  that  public 
opinion  is  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  but  there  is  the  clearest 
evidence  of  this  purely  factitious  agit;ition  being  kept  up,  as  it 
was  oiiginally  created,  by  the  restless  machinations  of  a 
small  and  wealthy  clique,  whose  pretext  of  relieving  the 
poor  from  a  heavy  burden  is  demonstrably  a  transparent 
disgui-e  for  their  desire  to  cover  by  a  retrosjiective  Act  their 
own  deliberate  breach  of  the  existing  law.  The  Commis- 
sion of  1847,  S^^  "P  "■'"^^  conducted  by  friends  of  the  pro- 
posed innovation,  could  only  discover  forty  cases  of  such  unions 
among  tiio  poor,  while  in  two  liirgi;  Liindon  jiarishcs  the  mo.st 
carelul  .'-(■rutiny  only  delected  two.  Nor  is  .Mr.  lleywood  more  liapjiy 
in  his  in)])licd  reproach  of  the  House  of  Lords  for  systematically 
opposing  itself  in  this  matter  to  the  verdict  of  the  House  of 
Common:-!.  This  is  ngain  a  favourite  topic  with  tlic  agitators,  and 
at  the  Indignation  .Meeting  lield  in  February  I  871  at  St.  .lames's 
Hall,  under  Mr.  Chamber.s's  auspices,  it  was  proposed  l)y  the 
chairmnn  to  fiicilitate  the  passing  of  the  measure  by  ejecting  the 
bishops  Irom  the  Unper  House,  whi'ie  Mr.  Odger  more  consi.slently 
advocHtfd  its  total  abolition.  Wli.it  are  the  facts!'  'J'lie  Hiil 
made  its  lirsl appearand!  in  I'arlianiciitin  i  842,  wlien  leave  to  bring 
it  in  was  refii.sed  by  a  majority  of  2  •5.  On  its  next  appearance 
in  I  H49,  tlie  (lecnnd  reailiiig  juihscmI  thi- Cdinmons  by  a  majority 
of  34,  but  the  Bill  fell  through  in  < 'iMiimittce,  'I'iiu  sanin  fatf! 
overlook  it  in  18C5,  after  it  had  been  carried  by  a  miijority  of 
7  only;  but  it  hud  muunwbile  passed  the  Commons  iu  18^0  bj  a 


majority  of  52,  and  then  for  the  first  time  made  its  way 
into  the  Upper  House,  where  it  was  withdrawn  without 
coming  to  a  division.  In  1858  it  passed  by  a  majority  of  42,  and 
in  1859  by  58,  and  was  thrown  out  on  both  occasions  by  the 
Lords.  Between  that  time  and  its  next  appearance  in  the  Upper 
House  in  1870,  it  had  been  five  times  thrown  out  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Its  subsequent  history  has  been  already  told.  The 
net  result,  therefore,  is  this — that  three  timt-s  the  Bill  has  passed 
the  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  foundered  iu 
Committee  ;  five  times  it  has  been  thrown  out,  without  reckoning 
its  summary  extinction  in  1842  ;  once  it  has  been  sent  up  to  the 
Lords  and  withdrawn  without  a  division,  and  five  times  the  Lords 
have  rejected  it.  It  has  also  twice  been  introduced  in  the  Upper 
House,  in  1851  and  1856,  and  thrown  out.  This  is  a  very 
ditl'erent  state  of  things  from  what  Mr.  Pleywood's  language 
indicates. 

The  remaining  speeches  are  less  important.  Dr.  Binney  appears 
to  have  chiefly  occupied  himself  with  the  Scriptural  aspects  of  the 
question,  but  he  also  urged  that  great  social  evils  had  resulted 
from  the  operation  of  the  present  law ;  and  Dr.  Vance  Smith, 
who  followed  him,  gave  an  inst;mce  of  what  is  meant  by 
this  complaint.  He  knew  of  "  a  man  who  had  left  his 
property  to  the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife,  and  was  living  in  a 
constant  state  of  alarm  lest  the  authorities  should  discover  the 
illegality  of  the  marriage,  and  claim  the  extra  succession  duty." 
If  we  are  to  understand  that  the  man  had  married  his  deceased 
wife's  sister — and  the  reference  would  else  be  irrelevant — and 
wished  her  to  inherit  as  his  wife,  the  authorities  would  of  course 
be  fully  justified  in  law  and  equity  in  claiming  the  full  succession 
duty  ;  in  fact,  this  is  simply  one  of  the  usual  examples  of  a  change 
in  the  law  being  demanded  in  order  to  shelter  those  who  have  first 
deliberately  broken  it  from  the  consequences  of  gratifying  their 
irregular  appetites.  Even  if  the  proposed  measure  were  a  desirable 
one,  it  ought  not  in  common  decency  to  be  made  retrospective.  Dr. 
Binney  also  expressed  an  opinion,  the  grounds  of  which  we  should 
be  curious  to  learn,  that  the  Scotch  laity  are  almost  unanimously 
in  favour  of  these  marriages.  Mr.  Buckle,  it  is  true,  calls  Scot- 
land one  of  the  most  priest-ridden  countries  in  the  world ; 
but  until  Dr.  Binney  produces  some  better  evidence  than 
his  own  ipse  dixit,  we  must  venture  to  think  his  statement 
hardly  consistent  with  the  fact  that  the  Scotch  members  are 
almost  unanimously  opposed  to  the  Bill.  The  remark  of 
anotlier  speaker  that  the  great  majority  of  Roman  Catholics  are 
in  favour  of  the  Bill  is,  we  believe,  equally  incorrect.  Mr. 
Maguire  stated  in  the  debate  last  year  that  in  Ireland  it  was 
viewed  "  with  loathing  and  execration."  Dr.  Cullen  is  said 
to  be  in  favour  of  it,  but  certainly  with  no  intention  of  allovring 
it  to  be  generally  acted  upon  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction ; 
and  Cardinal  Wiseman  stated  before  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, what  is  notorious,  that  such  marriages  are  allowed  with 
dispensations  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  We  believe  we  are 
right  iu  saying  that  such  dispensations  are  restricted  to  those  who 
can  afford  to  pay  for  them,  and  it  is  certainly  true  that  they  are 
also  given,  in  Catholic  countries,  for  the  marriages  of  uncles  and 
nieces,  or  aunts  and  nephews.  In  Germany,  Holland,  Austria,  Italy, 
Spain,  France,  and  Denmark,  all  these  unions  are  allowed  by  the  law, 
in  some  ca.ses  with,  in  some  without,  dispensation.  And  it  is  obvious 
on  the  face  of  it  that,  if  once  the  general  prohibition  of  marriages 
of  affinity  is  relaxed,  it  will  be  neither  consistent  nor  practicable 
to  draw  the  line  at  one  particular  example  of  the  rule.  If  a  man 
may  lawfully  marry  his  wife's  sister,  it  is  absurd  to  forbid  his 
marrying  her  mother  or  her  niece,  and  equally  absurd  to  forbid 
his  marrying  his  deceased  brother's  wife.  Whether  the  advocates 
of  the  one  change  profess  to  defend  or  deprecate  its  logical 
consequences  matters  very  little.  The  present  law  is  based  on  a 
consistent  and  intelligible  principle,  and  is  so  far  from  pressing 
hardly,  except  on  a  small  clique  of  eccentric  and  unscrupulous 
malcontents,  that  its  abolition  would  be  felt  as  an  intolerable 
hardship  by  tlie  great  majority  of  the  nation.  Not  many  years 
ago  an  Englisli  Protestant  lady  residing  at  Rome  in  charge  of 
the  children  of  her  deceased  sister,  who  had  married  au  Italian 
count,  was  surjirised  to  find  herself  the  subject  of  unpleasant 
comment.  On  applying  to  her  brother-in-law's  confessor,  she 
was  at  once  assured  tliat,  unless  she  intended  to  marry  him, 
she  could  not  with  propriety  continue  to  live  under  his  roof. 
Yet  in  Italy  such  marriages  require  a  dispensation;  if  once 
the  law  is  altered,  tiiere  would  be  no  such  check,  what- 
ever it  may  be  worth,  in  England.  One  further  remark  naturally 
suggests  itself.  It  was  only  the  other  day  wo  were  criticizing  a  new 
variation  of  murder,  whii;h  its  admirers  propose  to  legalize!  under 
the  pretty  sobriquet  of  "euthanasia."  HMr.  Tollemacho  and  the 
Common  Seijeaut  can  get  their  respective  proposals  sanctioned — 
perhaps  the  former,  too,  nuvy  some  day  invoke  nrchiepiscopal  pa- 
tronage— there  will  bo  a  line  field  open  to  enterprising  ladies  who 
combine  an  err.itie  passion  for  their  brothers-in-law  with  Christine 
J'^dmuiids's  graceful  facility  in  ellecling  a  happy  despatch. 

It  was  urged  on  the  Archbishop  by  some  njembers  nf  the  deputa- 
tion on  Tut'sday  that,  as  tlie  projiosed  marriages  were  not  meant 
to  be  solemni/.i!d  in  cliurcli,  wo  cunscientious  scruples  of  the  clergy 
would  be  violated.  This  is  a  subordinate  point,  tliougli  it  was  natural 
under  the  circumslances  to  refer  to  it ;  but  the  cleigy  may  imt  im- 
proljalily  consider  the  i)roll'ered  concession  an  inade<juate  protection 
to  tiieir  con.scienc(!S  if  they  aro  compelled,  for  instance,  to  treat  per- 
sons married  lo  their  rehitions  at  a  registrar's  ollice  as  having  a  claim 
on  th(!ir  ministrations  afterwards.  Wo  merely  note  the  matter  here 
as  auotbur  example  of  the  oil'  baud  fasbiou  of  dealing  with  objections 
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to  their  darling  crotchet  which  characterizes  the  suppoi'ters  of  this 
ill-omened  scheme.  When  the  Comnioii  Serjeant  introduced  his 
Rill  last  year,  he  observed  that  ar<jumeut  on  the  subject  was  ex- 
hausted, "and  we  quite  agree  with  him.  But  as  long  as  the  bare- 
faced audacity  of  assertion  which  distinguishes  him  and  bis  friends 
in  their  pertinacious  efforts  to  unsettle  both  the  legal  and  the 
moral  safeguards  of  domestic  peace  and  purity  continues  to  be  in- 
exhaustible, it  is  necessary  to  expose,  for  the  hundred  and  first 
time,  the  stale  sophistries  which  a  hundred  previous  exposures 
have  not  yet  shamed  into  silence. 


THE  FORGED  BILLS. 
fJ^HE  announcement  which  was  made  on  Monday  morning  that 
-L  forged  bills  to  the  value  of  some  i  oo,ooo^.  had  been  dis- 
counted by  the  Bank  of  England  produced,  for  a  short  time, 
something  like  a  panic  in  the  City.  Nobody  of  course  supposed 
that  the  loss  would  make  much  difference  to  the  Bank,  but  it  was 
felt  that  a  serious  blow  had  been  struck  at  the  foundations  of 
commercial  confidence  and  security.  That  a  fraud  of  such  a  daring 
and  elaborate  character  should  have  been  practised  on  the  most 
careful  and  cautious  of  financial  bodies  naturally  excited  suspicion 
and  alarm.  If  the  Bank  of  England  could  be  bitten  in  this  way, 
who  was  safe  ?  The  Bank,  as  everybody  knows,  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  doubtful  people,  or  with  rash,  speculative 
transactions ;  it  does  only  the  safest  of  safe  business,  and  only  the 
most  respectable  paper  has  any  chance  of  being  looked  at  in  the 
sacred  parlour.  A  customer  must  bring  good  recommendations, 
must  be  personally  vouched  for  by  a  Director  or  customer,  and  must 
prove  his  substantiality  and  credit  in  a  variety  of  ways.  If,  in 
spite  of  all  this,  bad  paper  had  been  passed  at  the  Bank,  it  was 
not  perhaps  an  unreasonable  apprehension  that  the  rogues  who 
had  tricked  so  wary  and  circumspect  an  institution  had  probably 
not  been  idle  in  other  quarters  where  they  would  find 
greater  eagerness  to  do  business,  and  fewer  troublesome 
formalities  to  be  overcome.  The  result  was  that  for  some 
time  almost  all  bills  were  suspected.  The  better  the  names 
the  more  chance  of  mischief — so  men  reasoned ;  for  only  good 
names  are  worth  forging,  and  with  the  Post  Office  Directory 
to  choose  from  at  pleasure,  a  forger  might  be  trusted  to  pick  the 
best.  The  disappearance  of  Mr.  de  Lizardi  helped  to  add  to  the 
general  uneasiness.  Forged  bills  here,  fraudulent  bills  of  lading 
there,  Glyn's  swindled  one  day,  the  Bank  the  next — here  was 
indeed  enough  to  shake  the  nerves  of  men  to  whom  paper  is 
everything,  who  buy,  -sell,  and  trade  in  paper,  and  who,  once 
flustered  by  suspicion,  see  fraud  and  forgery  on  every  side.  Com- 
merce has  come  to  be  a  vast  system  of  credit,  a  paper  world,  and 
a  suspicion  of  extensive  forgeries  is  worse  than  an  earthquake. 
Happily  the  fit  did  not  last  very  long ;  but  it  may  be  taken  as  an 
illustration  of  the  extremely  delicate  and  sensitive  organization  of 
mercantile  affairs. 

Enough  is  known  of  the  forgeries  of  which  the  Bank  of  England 
has  been  made  the  victim  to  show  that  they  were  planned  and 
executed  in  the  most  deliberate  and  s^y.stematic  manner,  with 
great  daring,  ingenuity,  and  skill,  and  with  a  command  of  finan- 
cial and  other  resources  which  is  certainly  the  most  startling 
circumstance  in  the  whole  affair.    That  a  needy  scoundrel  should 
exercise  his  wits — his  sole  possession — in  forgery  would  not  excite 
much  surprise,  but  men  of  substance  are  seldom  disposed  to  stake 
their  capital  on  the  success  of  a  felony.     It  is  quite  clear,  how- 
ever, that  in  this  case  those  who  devised  and  concocted  the  for- 
geries must  have  possessed,  not  only  a  thorough  and  minute 
acquaintance  with  mercantile  waj's  and  all  the  details  of  business, 
but  also  the  command  of  a  considerable  amount  of  ready  money. 
How  many  were  involved  in  the  crime  has  yet  to  be  discovered, 
but  it  is  suspected  that  there  must  have  been  a  number  of  con- 
spirators at  work.    It  may  prove,  however,  that  Warren,  who 
negotiated  the  bills,  was  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole,  agent  in 
the  affair,  and  that  his  clerk,  who  is  now  in  custody,  was 
only  his  tool.     The  perils  of  forgery  are  necessarily  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  confederates,  and  the  actual  work  to  be  done 
might  easily  be  accomplished  by  one  skilful  and  industrious  expert. 
Warren,  an  American,  who  gave  himself  out  as  an  agent  for  pro- 
viding Pullman's  sleeping-cars  to  run  between  Paris  and  Vienna 
while  the  Exhibition  in  the  latter  capital  was  open,  contrived 
to  get  an  introduction  to  the  West  End  branch  of  the  Bank  of 
England  in  Burlington  Gardens.     He  was  introduced  by  an 
old  customer  of  the  Bank,  deposited  a  satisfactory  balance,  and 
took  care  to  renew  it  from  time  to  time.    Warren's  dealings  with 
the  Bank  began  as  far  back  as  last  May,  and  he  took  every 
opportunity  of  establishing  himself  in  the  confidence  of  the 
officials.    He  occasionally  brought  bills  on  Kothschild's  and  other 
houses  which  were  undoubtedly   genuine,   and   he  was  very 
punctual  and  regular  in  all  bis  transactions.    He  showed  that  he 
had  not  only  plenty  of  ready  money,  but  intimate  relations  with 
good  people  in  the  City;  and  when  the  time  came  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  forged  bills,  the  manager  of  the  Bank  was  probably 
prepared  to  accept  them  without  the  slightest  hesitation.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  appearance   of  the  documents  to  create 
suspicion.    They  had  been  manufactured  so  skilfully  as  to  defy 
the  most  jealous  and  suspicious  scrutiny.    It  is  well  known  that 
ilifferent  firms  use  different  forms  of  acceptance,  partly  written 
and  partly  printed  on  peculiar  kinds  of  paper,  with  distinctive 
water-marks.    Blank  forms  suitable  for  each  case  had  therefore 
either  to  be  .stolen  or  imitated,  and  then  they  had  to  bo  filled  up 


with  a  great  variety  of  signatures.  Bills  drawn  upon  a  dozen  difTerwit 
houses  in  the  City  were  counterfeited  in  this  way  so  closely  and 
cleverly  that,  even  now  that  they  are  known  to  be  forgeries,  it  is  said 
to  be  difficult  to  believe  tt.  The  first  of  these  false  bills  does  not  fall 
due  till  the  25th  of  this  month,  and  Warren  no  doubt  calcidated 
upon  turning  the  interval  to  profitable  account  in  a  similar  way. 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  passed  off  any  forgeries  except  at 
Burlington  Gardens,  but  this  was  probably  because  he  thought^he 
had  plenty  of  time  before  the  inevitable  exposure  when  the  btlle 
were  presented  for  payment,  and  he  did  not  want  to  press  matters 
too  much.  Ilis  patience  in  waiting  from  May  last  before  he  began 
to  cheat  the  Bank  showed  his  preference  for  cautious  and  deliberate 
modes  of  action.  A  slight,  but  rather  important,  omission  in  two 
of  his  bills  disclosed  the  plot.  He  forgot  to  date  them ;  they  had 
to  be  sent  to  the  houses  on  which  they  were  drawn  in  order  £0 
supply  the  omission,  and  they  were  of  course  at  once  repudiated. 

It  is  quite  po.sslble  that,  as  we  have  said.  Warren  may  have 
been  the  sole  agent  in  these  daring  and  ingenious  forgeries,  but  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  he  had  assistants,  if  not  actual  con- 
federates, who  were  well  acquainted  with  mercantile  practices, 
and  who  provided  him  with  specimens  of  the  forms  and  signatures 
which  it  was  necessary  for  his  purpose  to  imitate.  Forgeries  are 
not  so  rare  as  is  supposed,  and  of  late  years,  with  the  spread  of 
elementary  education,  they  are  said  to  have  been  rather  increasij^g, 
but  they  are  seldom  attempted  on  a  large  scale  or  for  great 
amounts".  A  clergyman  at  JNIiddlesborough  is  just  now  awai ting 
his  trial  for  forging  joint-stock  scrip  to  the  amount  of  some 
20,000/.  or  30,000/.,  but  the  common  run  of  forgeries  seldom 
go  beyond  petty  sums.  For  a  parallel  to  the  case  which 
has  just  excited  so  much  alarm  and  uneasiness  we  mast 
go  back  some  thirty  years  and  more.  In  1 841  the  TimM 
brought  to  light  a  bold  project  of  forgery,  and  its  prompt  and 
energetic  action  in  the  matter  is  commemorated  by  a  tublet  in  the 
Royal  Exchange.  Four  or  five  different  persons,  some  in  Florence 
others  in  London,  were  engaged  in  the  conspiracy.  On  this 
occasion  the  forged  papers  were  not  bills,  but  letters  of  credit. 
The  conspirators  procured  one  of  Messrs.  Glyn's  letters  of  credit, 
and  produced  an  imitation  of  it  so  perfect  that  one  of  the  partners 
of  the  house  said  that  for  a  time  he  was  unable  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  original  and  the  copy.  Two  Scotchmen,  father  and 
son,  resident  in  Florence,  designed  the  facsimiles,  and  a  couple  of 
Frenchmen,  one  of  them  a  marquis,  took  charge  of  the  engravieg 
of  the  plates  in  London.  An  English  banker  at  Florence  named 
Bogle  superintended  the  distribution  of  the  forgeries.  They  were 
presented  for  payment  at  Brussels,  Ghent,  Cologne,  Turin,  Bologna, 
and  Florence  in  rapid  succession,  and  in  a  few  days  20,000/.  had 
been  obtained  on  them.  Either  seduced  by  their  easy  success,  or 
afraid  of  prompt  detection,  and  eager  to  make  the  most  of  their 
chances  before  an  alarm  was  raised,  the  conspirators  pressed  the 
game  too  recklessly.  Suspicion  was  aroused,  and  a  communica- 
tion was  sent  to  Glyn's  which  led  to  a  disclosure  of  the  fraud. 
The  Times  was  not  afraid  to  publish  an  article  showing  up  the 
swindle  in  all  its  ramifications,  and  Bogle,  thinking  he  could 
brazen  out  the  matter,  took  advantage  of  this  to  bring  an  action 
for  libel.  Owing  to  a  technical  rule  of  evidence  which  prevented 
the  production  of  certain  private  letters,  the  jury  were  unable 
legally  to  identify  the  plaintiff  with  the  conspiracy,  but  they  gave 
him  only  a  farthing  damages.  The  Times  refused  to  accept  the 
subscription  which  was  raised  to  defray  its  expenses  at  the  trial, 
and  the  money  was  applied  to  the  foundation  of  scholarsliips  for 
the  boys  of  Christ's  Hospital  and  the  City  of  London  School,  and 
to  the  erection  of  commemorative  tablets. 

If  forgeries  are  not  more  common  than  they  are,  it  is  for  other 
reasons  than  the  difficulty  of  forging.  The  truth  is,  that  forgery 
is  a  very  simple  art,  and  a  natural  aptitude  for  it  may  be  quickly 
developed  by  a  little  practice.  Almost  any  engraver's  or  litho- 
grapher's apprentice  might  readily  become  more  or  less  expert  in 
it ;  and,  considering  the  vast  amount  of  business  which  is  daily 
transacted  in  London  through  the  medium  of  hasty  signatures,  it  is- 
at  first  sight  almost  amazing  that  forgeries  should  not  be  more  fre- 
quent. Perhaps  the  greatest  check  upon  offences  of  this  kind  is 
that,  although  a  man  might  thus  win  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
by  a  lucky  coup,  the  art  cannot  be  continuously  exercised.  The 
actual  forgery  may  be  easy  enough,  but  the  passing  of  the  forgery 
is  another  matter.  Except  at  the  counter  of  a  bank,  where  cheques 
are  paid  offhand,  nobusiness  is  transacted  between  absolute  strangers, 
and  even  at  the  bank-counter  the  system  of  crossed  cheques  comes 
into  play.  INIost  men  in  the  City  either  know,  or  know  about, 
each  other,  and  the  great  bulk  of  business  is  done  through  bankers, 
brokers,  or  other  intermediaries,  who  maj'  be  taken  as  a  sort  of 
personal  guarantee  for  the  character  of  those  for  whom  they  act. 
In  the  present  case  Warren  had  to  spend  the  best  part  of  a  vear  in 
building  up  a  character  which  he  must  have  been  aware  would  be 
destroyed  for  ever  as  soon  as  his  practices  became  kni)wn.  The 
game  may  be  plnyed  once,  but  only  once ;  it  requires  both  daring 
and  adroitness;  it  is  perilous;  and,  even  if  successful,  it  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  yield  anything  but  a  small  fraction  of 
wliat  might  be  earned  by  the  continuous  exercise  of  the  same 
abilities  in  an  honest  way.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the 
chances  of  being  imposed  upon  to  a  serious  extent  by  forgeries 
are  by  no  means  so  great  as  might  be  imagined.  At"  the  same 
time,  it  is  a  question  whether  so  simple  a  precaution  as  coinmuni--' 
eating  in  the  first  instance  with  the  persons  wh(j?e  names  are 
attached  to  bills,  when  they  exceed  a  certain  amount,  might  not 
be  adopted  as  a  check  upon  fraud.  With  regard  to  bills  of  lading, 
the  present  system  is  almost  a  provocation  to  dishonesty,  and 
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there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  providing  that  bills  of  lading,  like 
bills  of  exchange,  should  be  issued  in  sets  of  three  only,  and  that 
they  should  be  numbered,  and  also  perhaps  distinguished  by  the 
colour  of  the  paper. 


SOLDIERS  AXD  THEIR  POCKET-MONEY. 

ALL  classes  of  Her  Majesty's  respectable  subjects  are  always 
doing  their  best  to  keep  up  appearances,  and  a  very  hard 
struggle  many  of  us  make  of  it.  Thus  a  mansion  in  Belgrave 
Square  ought  to  mean  a  corpulent  hall-porte  r,  a  couple  of  gigantic 
footmen,  a  butler  and  an  under-butler  at  the  very  least,  if  the 
owner  professes  to  live  up  to  his  social  dignities.  If  our  house  is 
in  Baker  or  Wimpole  Street,  we  must  certainly  have  a  man- 
servant in  sombre  raiment  to  open  our  door,  with  a  hobbledehoy 
or  a  buttons  to  run  his  superior's  messages.  In  the  smart,  although 
somewhat  dismal,  small  squares  in  South  Kensington  and  the 
Western  suburbs,  the  parlourmaid  must  wear  the  freshest  of 
ribbons  and  trimmest  of  bows,  and  be  resplendent  in  starch  and 
clean  coloured  muslins.  So  it  goes  on,  as  we  run  down  the  gamut 
of  the  social  scale;  our  ostentatious  expenditure  must  be  in 
harmony  throughout  with  the  stuccoed  fafade  behind  which  we  live, 
or  the  stafFof  domestics  we  parade.  We  are  aware,  of  course,  as  our 
incomes  for  the  most  part  are  limited,  and  as  we  are  all  of  us  upon 
our  mettle  in  the  battle  of  life,  that  we  must  pinch  somewhere  if 
appearances  are  to  be  kept  up.  We  do  what  we  can  in  secret 
towards  balancing  the  budget.  We  retrench  on  our  charities,  save 
on  our  coals,  screw  on  our  cabs,  drink  the  sourest  of  Bordeaux 
instead  of  more  generous  vintages,  dispense  with  the  cream  that 
makes  tea  palatable,  and  systematically  sacrifice  substantial 
comforts  that  we  may  swagger  successfully  in  the  face  of  a 
critical  and  carping  society.  But,  with  the  most  of  us,  if  our 
position  is  an  anxious  one,  it  is  of  our  own  making,  and  if  we 
dared  to  be  eccentrically  rational,  it  might  be  very  tolerable. 

There  is  one  class  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  however,  and  per- 
haps the  most  showy  of  all,  of  whom  this  can  hardly  be  said.  It  is 
victimized  not  only  by  circumstances  and  by  the  more  amiable 
weaknesses  of  our  natm-e,  but  by  illusions  which  our  Government 
does  its  best  to  encourage.  All  members  of  the  military  caste  are 
at  a  great  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  us,  and 
the  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  suffer  even  more  than 
their  superiors.  An  officer  who  lives  on  his  pay,  or  on  his  pay 
and  some  small  supplement  to  it,  has  a  hard  time  of  it  no  doubt. 
He  must  deny  himself  much  that  he  would  delight  to  indulge  in, 
and  must  be  sorely  pushed  if  he  is  to  dispose  economically  and  un- 
profiiably  of  all  his  superfluous  time.  But  at  least  he  has  not  to  live 
up  to  the  showy  lively  which  theState  compels  him  to  assume  when 
■on  duty.  He  need  only  appear  in  his  resplendent  war-paint  where 
every  one  knows  precisely  all  about  him  and  bis  circumstances. 
When  he  mixes  in  the  promiscuous  civilian  crowd,  he  disguises 
himself  in  unobtrusive  mufti,  and  becomes  a  commonplace- 
looking  personage  like  ourselves.  With  the  sergeant,  corporal, 
or  private,  it  is  altogether  different.  When  he  leaves  his 
barrack-yard  in  the  blaze  of  scarlet  and  yellow — or  blue  with 
gorgeously  gaudy  facings — in  philibeg  and  chequered  hose 
and  nodding  ostrich  plumes;  perchance  in  helmet  and  horse- 
hair, white  buckskin  tights,  and  spurred  jackboots — he  feels 
th.it  he  becomes  forthwith  the  cynosure  of  surrounding  eyes. 
The  homage  and  admiration  he  receives  is  enough  to  turn  a 
stronger  head  or  disturb  a  better  balanced  mind.  Conceive  the 
respect  with  which  he  is  regarded  by  the  ragged  roughs  leaning 
up  against  the  street  corners  and  lounging  round  the  public-house 
doors.  They  are  slow  to  realize  the  fact  that  the  splendour  which 
impresses  them  is  but  the  garb  of  servitude — a  very  honourable 
servitude  it  is  true — that  by  accepting  the  shilling  and  passing  the 
surgical  examination  they  might  transform  themselves  from  the 
grub  to  that  full-blown  butterfly.  As  they  follow  the  hero  form 
with  eyes  of  respectful  admiration,  they  straighten  their  slouching 
backs,  and  they  add  a  cubit  or  so  to  their  stunted  stature  if 
they  can  attain  to  the  honour  of  a  flying  acquaintance.  If  it  be 
80  with  the  men,  still  more  is  it  the  case  with  the  damsels,  of 
humble  life.  Verms  has  always  had  a  tenderness  for  Mars, 
especially  when  Mars  wears  the  laurelled  helmet  on  his  god-like 
brow  and  shakes  his  glittering  spear.  The  ox-eyed  maidens  slioot 
their  bewitching  glances  from  behind  a  hundred  area  railings,  and 
the  young  and  sprightly  warrior  must  be  misanthropic  or  more 
than  mortal  if  ho  does  not  assume  in  the  circumstances 
the  airs  of  a  conquering  hero.  But  it  is  all  very  well  to 
button  the  tight-litting  tunic  or  shell  jacket  so  as  to  set  olf 
the  manly  shape,  to  poise  the  cap  jauntily  on  one  side  of 
the  well  greased  locks,  to  burnish  the  war  medal,  and  flourish 
the  Lilliputian  cane.  Soldiers  rising  thirty  have  the  tastes 
and  passions  of  their  age,  and  naturally  feel  that  they  are 
formed  to  shine  in  society  and  enjoy  its  ])lea.sures.  They  feel  a  Icgi- 
tiniiite  satisfaction  in  patronizing  thu  jx'kiiin  of  their  own  sex,  and 
would  prefer  to  .stand  treat  to  tliem  rather  than  to  bo  treated  ;  tlioy 
would  gladly  bo  free-handed  with  those  laughing  ladies  could  tlu  y 
only  allord  it.  Alas,  with  them  more  than  with  any  one  else,  appear- 
ances are  painfully  d''ci'i)tive.  Those  line  clothes  of  theirs  might 
almost  ius  well  be  made  without  pockets  for  any  tiling  in  the  way  of 
nioney  they  have  to  carry  on  their  persons.  The  old  pecuniary 
chances  of  the  soldier's  calling  are  gone  in  the.so  days  of  piping 
peace  and  rigid  discipline.  In  the  wars  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
even  in  the  campaigns  of  the  hint  ti'utuiy,  the  profcs.Miou  had 
iis  mon<'y  prize.i  and  its  times  (;f  enjoyment  when  il  revelled 


in  free  quarters.  You  won  a  battle,  and,  if  you  could  catch 
a  prisoner  in  easy  circumstances,  you  were  allowed  to  put  him 
to  ransom.  You  sacked  a  town,  and,  if  you  were  in  any  kind 
of  luck,  you  filled  your  havresac  with  plate,  or  jewels,  or 
valuable  portable  property  of  some  kind.  But  nowadays  there 
are  no  such  chances.  Soldiers  can  seldom  make  prisoners  when 
the  opposing  columns  rarely  come  within  a  mile  or  so  of  e.ich 
other.  If  they  do,  they  must  hand  them  over  to  their  superiors. 
It  is  a  point  of  honour  to  offer  scrupulous  protection  to  private 
property  from  individual  pillage.  Generals  in  command  may  levy 
contributions  at  discretion,  but  if  the  private  follows  the 
example  of  his  chiefs,  he  is  apt  to  be  very  summarily  dealt 
with.  So  it  comes  to  this,  that  he  has  to  subsist  on  a  fixed 
income,  with  the  remote  prospect  of  a  pension.  But  the  fixed  in- 
come is  so  minute  as  to  approach  the  infinitesimal,  and,  what  is 
worse,  the  world  is  given  to  understand  that  he  is  infinitely  better 
ofi"  than  he  really  is. 

Fancy  being  condemned  to  lead  not  only  an  idle  but  a  fashionable 
life  on  a  penny  a  day.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  things  can  never  again 
be  so  bad  as  that,  now  that  Mr.  Cardwell  has  reformed  the  regu- 
lation pay  in  the  soldier's  favour ;  indeed  they  can  hardly  have  been 
so  bad  since  General  Peel  took  the  initiative  in  a  liberal  direction 
by  granting  the  soldier  the  additional  twopence.  But  until  a  very 
few  years  ago  the  stately  trooper  in  a  crack  cavalry  corps  might  find 
himself  for  weeks  or  months  together  stinted  to  a  penny  a  day  for  all 
pocket-money,  and  aletter  that  appeared  in  the  Times  a  few  days  ago 
asserts  the  thing  to  be  still  possible.  No  doubt  the  original  bargain 
by  which  he  hired  his  services  to  the  Queen  was  conducted 
with  all  technical  legality.  Had  he  taken  the  trouble  to  consult 
the  terms  of  the  bond  before  subscribing  to  it,  he  might  have  found 
out  that  the  soldier's  "shilling  a  day  "  was  a  mere  popular  hallu- 
cination, and  that  the  standing  deductions  cut  it  down  woefully. 
But  men  like  him  are  indifferent  arithmeticians  at  best,  and  not 
much  given  to  forethought,  and  the  scapegrace  who  was  most  likely 
to  volunteer  for  the  service  was  recklessly  impetuous,  if  not 
actually  in  drink.  We  may  think  that  an  honourable  Govern- 
ment, in  engaging  an  ignorant  man,  should  have  taken  par- 
ticular care  to  make  all  parts  of  the  bargain  plain,  and  to  preclude 
all  possibility  of  misapprehension.  But  we  suspect  that  the  ar- 
rangements with  regard  to  pay  were  only  part  of  our  system  of 
"  volunteering "  as  opposed  to  the  Continental  conscription  by 
which  men  must  be  obtained  somehow.  The  soldier  came  to 
the  paymaster  for  his  shilling,  and  opened  his  eyes  to  find 
that  there  was  a  stoppage  for  his  daily  rations  of  meat  and 
bread.  Imagine  a  master  deducting  so  many  pence  a  day  for 
the  dinner  of  the  footman  who  lives  under  his  roof.  Then 
came  further  claims  for  messing  and  for  clothes.  The  recruit 
was  not  told  plainly  that  the  terms  of  his  wage  were  a  shilling 
a  day,  one-and-fourpence  a  day,  or  whatever  it  might  be, 
and  feed  and  clothe  himself.  The  Horse  Guards  apparently  did 
their  very  best  to  make  a  muddle  of  the  contract ;  and  while  the 
Queen  provided  the  cavalry  man  with  tunic,  smalls,  and  boots,  he 
had  not  only  to  buy  the  rest  of  his  clothing,  but  actually  his 
uniform  jacket  as  well.  So  it  is  still,  though  his  pay  is  a  little 
better.  Periodically  he  may  be  in  tolerably  easy  circumstances 
for  a  time  ;  he  may  have  the  magnificent  sum  of  sevenpence  at  his 
absolute  disposal.  Eich  to  that  extent,  he  acquires  extravagant 
habits,  gets  into  expensive  company,  and  his  mode  of  living  does 
no  great  discredit  to  his  brilliant  cloth.  On  a  sudden  evil  times 
come  upon  him.  The  underclothing  that  has  done  duty  for  so 
long  begins  to  tumble  to  pieces.  His  jacket  turns  dingy  and  gets 
worn  at  the  seams,  he  becomes  a  disgrace  to  his  corps,  and  the 
order  issued  to  replacejit.  Then  the  best  pai't  of  his  sixpence  a 
day  vanishes,  and  he  is  left  with  a  miserable  copper  or  two  rattling 
in  his  empty  pockets. 

We  suspect  that  what  with  one  thing,  what  with  another,  most 
of  those  sprightly,  good-humoured  fellows  whom  we  meet  swag- 
gering in  unilbrm  along  the  pavement  are  generally  in  this  im- 
pecunious condition.  We  presume  that  it  is  a  point  of  honour 
with  Ihem  to  carry  their  poverty  off  philosophically,  as  they 
would  feel  bound  to  grin  over  slight  flesh  wounds  received  on  the 
day  of  battle.  But  a  cheerful  countenance  must  often  cover  an 
.aching  heart.  Even  out  of  the  wretched  sum  that  mocks  their 
wishes  there  are  certain  necessaries  which  must  bo  provided.  The 
Crown  expects  you  to  be  clean  and  smart,  but  we  do  not  understand 
that  it  furnishes  either  soap  or  pipeclay.  Tobacco  is  never  so  in- 
dispensable as  when  a  man  s  spirits  are  low,  and  you  must  mortify 
the  flesh  .at  every  turn  and  renounce  the  vanities  of  happier  days. 
We  should,  fancy  there  is  nothing  the  soldier  dislikes  so  much  as 
a  long  promenade  without  the  means  of  refreshing  himself.  It 
must  brighten  a  long  walk  to  feel,  as  you  puss  before  each 
successive  public-house,  that  you  have  only  to  will  to  refresh 
yourself  with  a  half-pint,  or  "  try  our  celebrated  cream  of  the 
valley."  It  gives  the  walk  a  zost  and  an  object  to  know  that  the 
half-pint  or  the  hall-quartern  surely  awaits  you  at  the  end,  if 
you  have  not  chosen  to  indulge  yourself  sooner.  Wo  can  con- 
ceive few  things  more  meliuicholy,  on  the  other  hand,  than 
mooning  along  in  sullen  despondency,  knowing  that  you  must 
return  dry-lipped  as  you  came  out  unless  some  good  Sama- 
ritan should  c(unpiisionate  your  case  and  make  you  an  object  of 
charity.  The  soldier  wandering  past  bar  after  bai',  where 
vociferous  gioups  nri)  clinking  gla.M,«es  and  clattering  pewter, 
reminds  one  of  the  spirit  of  some  sinful  Norse  hero  coiidenmed  to 
keep  moving  round  the  table  of  Valhalla  while,  his  phantom  com- 
panions in  aims  are  ih\ilniiig  the  sjiectral  beakor.s  of  ale.  Seriously, 
we  say  that  the  lile  of  the  soldier  must  necessarily  bo  ono  of  great 
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temptation,  and  when  he  is  culpable,  or  even  criminal,  he  may 
plead  the  peculiarities  of  his  lot  by  way  of  extenuatini?  ciicuin- 
staaces.  His  early  training  has  seldom  been  such  as  to  lead  him 
to  beguile  his  leisure  by  self-education  and  intellectual  recreation. 
He  has  a  great  deal  of  time  on  his  hands,  and  very  little  money 
■wherewith  to  kill  it.  No  doubt  his  straitened  circumstances 
«re  in  a  certain  sense  a  moral  safeguard;  but  then  there  is 
another  aspect  to  the  question.  The  soldier  has  tastes  which  he 
«annot  possibly  gratify,  and  no  constant  occupation  to  turn  his 
thoughts  from  his  longings.  We  know  what  the  old  poet  sings 
About  Satan  and  idle  hands,  and  a  smart  man  who  falls  into  bad 
company  must  be  perilously  open  to  unscrupulous  suggestions 
as  to  how  he  may  find  money  or  money's  worth.  In  any  case 
it  must,  to  say  the  least,  be  relaxing  to  the  moral  fibre  to 
be  tempted  to  toady  a  man  for  the  sake  of  being  treated,  and 
to  make  love  in  order  that  your  mistress  may  share  her  wages 
•with  you.  It  would  be  both  impossible  and  undesirable  materially 
to  increase  the  soldier's  pocket-money,  but  certainly  the  men  should 
iave  a  fair  chance,  and  should  receive  all  reasonable  assistance 
towards  preserving  their  self-respect  and  independence.  Mr. 
Cardwell's  recent  proposals  are  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
no  one  should  grudge  the  slight  addition  to  the  Estimates  which 
they  will  involve.  We  only  hope  that,  in  benefiting  the  soldiers 
*s  a  body,  he  will  take  care  that  no  single  class  of  them  has 
reasonable  cause  of  discontent. 


HEIRS  AND  MOXEY-LENDERS. 

MR.  MITCHELL  HENRY  has  again  brought  forward  his 
Bill  for  the  protection  of  "  infants  "  against  the  frauds  and 
exactions  of  money-lenders,  but  it  may   be  doubted  whether 
infants  are  not  already  sufficiently  protected  under  the  tender 
■fjuardianship  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.    It  is  proposed  by  the 
Bill  that  any  person  who  makes  or  procures  any  advance  to  an 
infant,  or  accepts  any  bond,  bill,  note,  cheque,  or  other  security 
for  securing  the  repayment  of  a  loan  from  an  infant,  without  the 
•consent  in  writing  of  the  infant's  father  or  guardian,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and  shall  be  liable  for  each  ottence  to  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  zol.,  or  two  months'  imprisonment.    It  is 
to  be  a  misdemeanour  even  to  request  or  solicit  an  infant  to 
borrow  money,  whether  by  verbal  application,  or  by  circular,  card, 
'OF  letter ;  and  <ill  contracts  made  or  securities  given  in  contra- 
vention of  the  Bill  are  to  be  void.    An  infant  may  make  fiilse 
statements  about  his  age  without  fear  of  the  consequences,  for  his 
representations  on  the  subject  are  not  to  be  admitted  as  evidence 
gainst  him.    An  obvious  objection  to  a  measure  of  this  kind 
is  that  it  attempts  too  much.     If  it  were  to  be  made  a 
criminal  offence  to  lend  money  to  an  infant  without  the  sanction 
of  his  father  or  guardian,  and  if  the  law  were  strictly  enforced,  it 
•would  simply  have  the  effect  of  driving  young  men  who  wanted 
money  for  purposes  which  they  were   afraid   or  ashamed  to 
■disclose   to  their  fathers  or  guardians  into  the  hands  of  a 
lower  and  more  reckless  and  unscrupulous  class  of  money- 
lenders than  those  who  now  prey  on  them.     The  money- 
lender's risks  would  be  greatly  increased,  and,  as  he  is  known  not 
to  be  actuated  by  purely  benevolent  and  philanthropic  motives, 
it  may  be  assumed   that  he  would  require  to  be  paid  for 
those  additional  risks,  and  would  no  doubt  assess  them  at  a  some- 
■what  higher  figure.    He  would  have  to  be  paid  for  the  risk  of 
feeing  deceived  by  the  borrower  pretending  that  he  was  of  age 
•when  he  was  under  age  ;  for  the  risk  of  an  infant  turning  against 
him ;  for  the  risk  of  being  tried  for  a  criminal  offence  and  perhaps 
«ent  to  prison.    It  shows  a  curious  estimate  of  human  nature  to 
suppose  that  a  fast  infant  would  be  able  to  procure  the  con- 
sent of  his  father  or  guardian  to  his  borrowing  money  for  the 
purposes  of  gambling  and  debauchery.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
idle  to  suppose  that  any  amount  of  legislation  will  ever  prevent 
profligate  and  extravagant  young  men  from  obtaining  advances 
on  the  strength  of  their  future  prospects.    The  eagerness  of  young 
heirs  to  get  money  and  the  willingness  of  money-lenders  to  supply 
their  necessities  are  tolerably  certain  in  combination  to  strike  out 
seme  means  of  evading  the  restraints  of  the  law,  and  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  whatever  underhand  and  illegal  arrange- 
ment is  made  is  sure  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the  borrower.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  money-lenders  and  money- 
lenders.    Money-lending  in  the  way  we  are  now  speaking  of 
cannot  of  course  under  any  circumstances  be  a  nice  business, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  delicate  or  high-minded  man  en- 
gaging in  it.  Yet  it  can  hardly  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  there  are 
some  money-lenders,  even  of  the  sort  who  minister  to  the  wants  of 
reckless  youth,  who  are  better  than  others.    In  every  deep  there 
is  a  lower  depth,  and  on  the  whole,  considering  the  hopelessness  of 
keeping  infanta  and  money-lenders  entirely  apart,  it  may  perhaps 
be  the  wisest  policy  not  to  hand  over  the  business  exclusively  to 
the  lowest  kind  of  scoundrels.    Draconic  laws  are  apt  to  defeat 
this  object,  and  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry's  Bill  would,  we  fear,  in  so 
far  as  it  had  any  effect  at  all,  be  apt  to  do  more  mischief  than 
^ood. 

•On  the  other  hand,  let  us  see  what  the  Court  of  Chancery  is 
already  willing  and  able  to  do  for  young  heirs  who  have  been  hard 
pressed  by  the  usurers.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  in  an  elaborate 
judgment  affirming  the  decision  of  Vice-Chancellor  Wickens 
in  the  caae  of  Lord  Aylesford  v.  Morris,  has  just  explained  very 
fully  the  precepts  of  equity  on  this  subject.  Lord  Aylesford,  it 
will  be  remembered,  borrowed  nominally  some  i  i,ooo^.,  of  which 


he  received  only  7,000?.,  at  sixty  per  cent.  Lord  Selbome  did 
not  waste  any  needless  symiiathy  or  sentiment  on  the  young  heir 
in  this  case.  Lord  Aylesford  had,  ho  said,  no  merits  of  his  own. 
He  came  into  court  to  be  relieved  from  the  consequences  of  a 
course  of  wilful  and  culpable  folly  and  extravagance.  Against 
Morris,  the  defendant,  there  was  nothing  to  be  alleged  except  that 
he  was  a  money-lender  and  partial  to  sixty  per  cent.  Ho  was 
not  accused  of  having  done  anything  in  the  way  of  deceit  or 
circumvention,  and  in  fact  his  conduct  seems  to  have  been  per- 
fectly open  and  straightforward.  "  I  take  sixty  per  cent.,"  ho 
said,  "  because  I  get  the  best  price  I  can ;  we  all  do  that."  There 
are  one  or  two  subordinate  characters  who  may  as  well  be  intro- 
duced to  complete  the  dramatis  personce.  There  was  a  solicitor 
named  Graham,  who  had  in  the  first  instance  lent  his  lord.ship  money, 
but  who  was  anxious  to  get  his  money  back,  and  therefore  intro- 
duced him  to  Morris.  It  was  arranged  tliat  Morris  should  accept 
Lord  Aylesford's  bills  to  the  amount  of  8,000/.  at  sixty 
per  cent.  Of  this  sum  Morris  retained  1,200?.  as  discount,  and 
3, coo?,  was  paid  to  Graham  on  account  of  his  outstanding  claims. 
These  bills,  which  were  negotiated  when  Lord  Aylesford  was  just 
six  months  over  age,  came  due  three  months  afterwards,  on  the 
4th  of  October,  1 870.  The  young  nobleman's  share  of  the  money 
was,  no  doubt,  pretty  well  exhausted  by  this  time,  and  he  found 
himself,  as  might  have  been  expected,  unable  to  meet  the  bills. 
He  consulted  Curtis,  an  hotelkeeper,  and  Curtis  was  kind  enough 
to  introduce  him  to  a  professional  friend  of  young  gentlemen  in 
distress,  one  Addison.  Addison  represents  a  familiar  type.  He 
had  been  an  officer  in  the  army,  and  he  now  appears  as  earning 
a  livelihood  as  agent  for  money-lenders.  There  was  another  case  not 
long  ago  in  which  a  major  figured  as  a  provider  of  a  similar  stamp 
— not  a  lion's  provider,  but  the  jackal  of  a  money-lender's  den. 
Addison  is  described  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  as  "  a  procurer  of 
loans  for  spendtlirifts  from  money-lenders."  His  own  account  of 
himself,  however,  is  that  he  is  a  "  monetary  agent,"  or  "  the  inter- 
mediate person  bringing  the  capitalist  and  borrower  together," 
which  is  no  doubt  a  prettier  way  of  putting  it.  For  this  service 
he  is  paid  by  a  brokerage  on  the  amount  of  the  bills,  and  not  of 
the  money  lent — so  that,  as  Lord  Selborne  observed,  he  has  a 
direct  iutere.st  in  swelling  the  amount  of  the  bills  fis  much  as 
possible.  Well,  Lord  Aylesford  puts  himself  unreservedly  in 
Addison's  hands.  Addison  scours  the  town,  as  he  says,  trying  to 
do  what  he  can  for  his  client.  He  goes  to  one  money-lender  after 
another, .but  they  all  shake  their  heads.  Somehow  they  do  not 
like  the  look  of  the  tiling.  As  a  last  resource,  Addison  tries 
Morris,  who  holds  the  bills.  Morris  is  indeed  the  real  friend  in 
need.  He  agrees  to  renew  the  bills  for  8,000?.  by  substituting 
another  set  for  11,000?.  at  three  months  at  sixty  per  cent,  as 
before.  By  this  transaction  Addison  found  himself  275?.  the 
richer,  while  Lord  Aylesford,  so  that  he  might  not  feel  altogether 
neglected,  received  207?.  It  was  urged  on  Morris's  behalf  that 
he  was  entitled  to  a  good  price  for  his  accommodation,  because 
other  money-lenders  had  refused  to  take  up  the  bills,  and  the 
transaction  must  therefore  be  supposed  to  have  been  not  a  very  pro- 
mising one  for  the  lender ;  but  the  Lord  Chancellor  suggested 
that  perhaps  the  money-lenders  who  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  Lord  Aylesford  had  some  inkling  of  the  functions 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  did  not  care  to  come  into  col- 
lision with  it.  Thus  we  find  that  a  nobleman,  just  of  age,  and  acting 
without  the  benefit  of  any  competent  and  disinterested  advi.ser,  had, 
on  receipt  of  7007?.,  put  his  name  to  bills  for  1 1,000/.  at  sixty  per 
cent.  These  bills  fell  due  in  three  months,  and  they  would  then 
have  had  to  be  renewed  on  equally,  or  probably  still  more,  onerous 
terms  if  Lord  Aylesford's  father  had  not  died  in  the  interval.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  Lord  Chancellor,  agreeing  with  Vice- 
Chancellor  Wickens,  held  that  there  was  an  onus  on  the  money- 
lenders to  show  that  the  terms  which  he  exacted  were  fair  and 
reasonable,  and  that,  .as  he  had  failed  to  prove  this,  he  must  be  con- 
tent with  live  instead  of  sixty  per  cent.  If  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry's  Bill 
had  been  law,  it  would  have  been  of  no  service  to  the  plaintiff  in  this 
case,  as  he  was  already  of  age  ;  but  the  Court  of  Chancery  would 
not  allow  a  few  months  to  make  such  a  difference,  and  regarded 
him  as  still  practically  a  minor  and  entitled  to  its  protection. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  Lord  Selborne's  judgment 
meets  what  may  be  considered  the  natural  justice  of  the  case. 
There  is  no  need  to  waste  any  sympathy  on  the  young  man  whose 
reckless  folly  and  extravagance  involved  him  in  this  scrape ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  reason  to  regret 
that  money-lenders  should  be  warned  that  it  is  better  to  be 
content  with  modest  profits,  and  that  sixty  per  cent.,  however 
tempting  it  may  look,  is  apt  to  burn  their  fingers.  It  has  not  been 
laid  down  that  sixty  per  cent,  is  unlawful  usury  ;  but  only  that  a 
money-lender  who  makes  an  advance  to  a  man  who  has  only  just 
reached  his  majority,  and  who  is  helpless,  desperate,  and  without 
proper  advice,  must  not  be  surprised  if  he  is  called  upon  to  show 
that  the  terms  he  has  exacted  are,  under  the  circumstances,  fair 
and  reasonable.  The  responsibility  is  thrown  on  the  lender  of 
proving,  not  only  the  existence  of  the  contr.act,  but  its  fairness.  If 
the  young  heir  comes  to  him  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
his  father  or  the  family  solicitor,  the  money-lender  may  feel  that 
he  is  on  safe  ground.  In  any  ca.se,  if  he  is  aiming  at  high 
interest,  he  had  better,  for  his  own  security,  take  care  that  the 
borrower  has  the  benefit  of  competent  and  independent  advice. 
We  have  no  desire  to  quarrel  with  the  decision  in  this  particular 
case ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
principle  which  underlies  it  is  a  somewhat  peculiar  one. 
The  theory  that  a  young  man  arrives  at  years  of  discretion 
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vai  is  capable  of  managing  Lis  own  affairs  when  he 
reaches  twenty-one  rests  of  course  on  a  purely  arbitrary  assump- 
tion. Some  young  fellows  are  perfectly  able  to  take  cave  of  them- 
selves at  seventeen  or  eighteen,  while  others  at  thirty  are  about 
as  imbecile  as  anybody  has  a  right  to  be  at  twenty.  Lord 
Selborne  did  not  make  it  quite  clear  how  far  he  regarded  Lord 
Aylesford's  age  iis  a  material  circuujstance  in  the  case.  Lord 
Selborne  apparently  adopts  without  reserve  the  principle  affirmed 
by  Lord  Hardwicke,  that  in  cases  which,  "  from  the  circumstances 
or  conditions  of  the  parties  contracting — weakness  on  one  side, 
extortion  and  advantage  taken  of  that  weakness  on  the  other,'' 
raise  a  presumption  of  fraud,  the  onus prohandi  lies  upon  the  lender 
to  show  that  he  has  not  abused  his  power.  It  is  obvious  that  a 
man  who  has  no  present  means,  and  who  is  desperately  in  want 
of  money,  and  who  has  in  vain  applied  to  different  persons  to  help 
him,  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  only  person  who  is  disposed  to  make 
an  advance  to  him.  There  is  no  compulsion  on  the  latter  to  lend 
the  money,  and  it  is  not  unnatural  that  he  should  exact  his  own 
terms,  and  say,  "Take  it  or  leave  it."  To  an  ordinary  mind  it  is  not 
quite  easy  to  see  the  logic  of  allowing  a  tailor  or  jeweller  to  clear 
a  profit  of  perhaps  a  hundred  percent.,  and  cutting  down  a  money- 
lender, who,  after  all,  does  at  least  give  up  to  a  certain  point  real 
substantial  value  in  hard  cash,  to  live  per  cent.  It  would  also 
seem  to  be  rather  an  abuse  of  langnage  to  talk  of  a  young 
man  in  Lord  Aylesford's  position  as  being  imder  a  "  neces- 
sity "  of  borrowing  money.  He  contracted  gambling  debts  (pro- 
bably with  sharpers)  ;  he  borrowed  money  from  Graham  to  pay 
these  debts,  and  then  he  went  to  Morris  to  help  him  to  pay  Graham. 
He  had,  however,  several  courses  open  to  him.  He  might  have 
left  the  gambling  debts  unpaid ;  or  he  might  have  left  Graham 
unpaid  ;  or  he  might  have  made  a  clean  breast  of  it  to  his  father, 
and  have  taken  the  consequences.  During  the  last  few  weeks 
coals  have  been  a  much  greater  "  necessitj  "  to  people  of  all  classes 
than  ready  money  to  a  spendthrift.  It  is  suspected  that  the  coal- 
owners  and  coal-dealers  took  advantage  ot  that  necessity  in  order 
to  raise  their  prices.  This  is  a  case  where  there  is  weakness  on  one 
side,  extortion  and  advantage  taken  of  that  weakness  on  the  other. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  Court  of  Chancery 
would  be  kind  enough  to  settle  for  poor  householders  who  cannot 
do  without  coals  what  is  a  fair  price  to  pay  for  them.  Surely 
money  is  only  a  commodity  like  anything  else.  Why  should  one 
dealer  be  allowed  to  sell  coals  at  any  price  he  chooses,  and  to 
raise  the  price  indefinitely  in  proportion  to  the  weakness  and 
necessity  of  the  consumer,  while  another  man  must  hot  sell 
money  to  a  necessitous  person  except  at  a  price  fixed  by  a  Vice- 
Chancellor  ?  When  it  comes  to  be  a  question  of  the  competence 
of  a  man  to  make  a  bargain,  it  may  be  suggested  that  there  are 
very  few  people  really  competent  to  buy  a  horse  or  an  "  old 
master"  on  their  own  judgment,  and  the  Court  of  Chancery 
would  certainly  have  plenty  to  do  if  it  undertook  to  settle 
what  was  a  fair  price  in  every  transaction  where  there  was 
weakness  on  one  side  and  a  disposition  to  take  advantage  of  that 
weakness  on  the  other.  The  most  eil'ectual  means  of  pro- 
tecting yoimg  heirs  is  to  get  their  fathers  and  guardians  to 
do  their  duty  by  them  properly,  instead  of  trusting  to  the 
Court  of  Chancer}'.  There  must,  for  example,  be  a  good  many 
fathers  and  guardians  connected  with  the  Jockey  Club,  one  of 
the  objects  of  which,  as  Admiral  Kous  has  lately  explained, 
is  to  enable  young  men  who  can  raise  money  on  the  strength  of 
their  expectations  to  ruin  themselves  under  assumed  names  on 
the  Turf  without  the  knowledge  of  their  relatives.  If  parents  and 
guardians  would  use  their  influence  to  revise  the  rules  of  such  an 
institution  as  this,  and  would  set  a  better  example  to  their  young 
men,  and  take  a  little  more  trouble  in  looking  after  them,  there 
would  be  less  need  of  judicial  interference.  We  are  indebted  to 
tho  Court  of  Chancery  for  some  very  sublime  principles,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  resist  an  impression  that  sometimes  they  are  applied  in 
rather  a  grandmotherly  way. 


RAUEITS. 

THE  speech  of  the  Earl  of  Malniesbury  upon  the  Game-laws 
touches  the  lighter  side  of  a  grave  and  important  suljject.  Tlie 
figures  which  he  produces,  although  necessarily  questionable,  do 
Bcem  to  indicate  a  great  and  growing  demand  for  game  on  behalf 
of  all  classes  of  tho  population  who  arc  able  to  exercise  choice  in 
food.  A  favourite  argument  of  tho  opponents  of  tho  Game-laws 
is  that  three  hares  consume  as  much  as  one  slieop,  and  that  one 
Eheep  contains  more  substantial  food  than  three  hares.  Hut  it  is 
obvious  tliat  this  argument,  if  admitted,  could  bo  carried  much 
further  than  its  authors  would  desire.  It  would,  for  example,  bo 
fatal  to  tlic  existence  of  flower-gardens  and  shrubberies,  which 
occupy  land  capable  for  the  most  part  of  ])roducing  grain  or 
vegetables.  It  would  also  require  the  conversion  into  tillage  of 
lipping  l''orcMt  and  other  open  spaces  near  largo  towns  which 
lately,  for  excellent  reasons,  I'arlianient  has  dorlared  its  dcsiri! 
to  preserve  alike  from  tlic  farmer  and  the  builder.  Wo  do  not  of 
course  anserl  that  all  these  open  spaces  could  be  profitably  c.illi- 
vated,  but  Home  of  tln;m  certainly  miglil ;  and  if  they  can  they 
clearly  ought  to  hi'.,  upon  the  principle  which  demands  tliat  a  sheep 
fihfuild  be  fed  in  tlu;  (ilacir  of  three  hares.  The  worst  that  can  be 
said  against  the  bare  is  lliat  tho  flesh  costs  per  pound  more  than 
niulton  ;  but  it  might  be  remarked  with  equal  truth  and  ton^e  that 
pine-apples  cost  nioro  to  rear  Ihim  lurnips.  From  the  ))oint  of 
view  of  the  eneniicM  of  game-preserving  there  cim  hardly  bo 


a  more  indefensible  proceeding  than  the  cultivation  of  hot- 
house pines.  If  pines  are — which  may  be  doubted— a  neces- 
sary of  Iffe,  they  may  be  obtained  plentifully  and  cheaply  from 
the  West  Indies.  But  the  epiciu-e  will  object  that  these 
pines  are  inferior  in  flavour  to  the  product  of  an  English 
hot-house,  just  as  the  Belgian  half-tame  rabbit  is  probably 
inferior  to  the  wild  rabbit  wliich  infests  the  English  farmer's 
crops.  The  epicure  has  hitherto  been  allowed  to  gratify  his 
tastes  according  to  his  means,  but  perhaps  the  time  is  coming 
when  he  will  be  arbitrarily  suppressed.  It  would  appear,  how- 
ever, from  the  speech  of  the  E  irl  of  Malmesbury  that  all  classes 
of  Englishmen  concur  in  desiring  good  eating,  and  that  game  is 
one  of  the  delioacies  most  highly  prized.  The  Earl,  when  not 
engaged  in  contemplating  immortal  truths,  occupies  himself  ia 
studying  the  habits  of  his  humble  neighbours.  He  states,  and 
probably  with  truth,  that  with  lai  ge  numbers  of  the  public  either 
rabbits  or  hares  are  a  favourite  Sunday  dinner.  "  Mr.  Brooks,  the- 
great  salesman  in  Leadenhall  Market,  receives  1,500  cases  of- 
rabbits,  eacli  case  containing  100  rabbits,  every  week  from 
Ostend."  This  figure  is  quoted  by  Professor  Beesly  in  an  article- 
in  the  Fortnif/hf.ly  Recieio,  as  if  it  represented  the  total  weekly 
importation  from  Ostend  to  London.  Assuming  this  to  be  so,, 
the  fact  possesses  an  importance  which  Professor  Beesly  must  see, 
although  he  is  unwilling  to  confess  it.  "  The  crave  for  rabbits," 
he  says,  "is  the  diseased  crave  of  an  urban  population 
for  a  change  of  fare."  Suppose  it  is,  what  then  ?  This 
"diseased  crave"  is  one  of  the  most  universal  instincts 
of  civilized  mankind,  and  many  writers  of  authority  inform  us 
that  it  is  a  wholesome  instinct  which  we  ought,  as  fiir  as 
we  reasonably  can,  to  gratify.  The  Scotchman  in  the  story  says 
that  when  he  was  in  England  he  had  roast  beef  every  day  and 
nobody  ever  heard  him  complain.  But  perhaps  if  he  "had "com- 
plained he  would  not  have  been  unreasonable.  However  mon- 
strous the  idea  inay  seem  to  Professor  Beeslj',  we  think  it  quite- 
possible  to  grow  tired  even  of  roast  mutton  and  to  entertain  a 
"  diseased  crave  "  for  a  boiled  rabbit.  We  might  even  desire  that 
our  rabbit  should  be  the  produce,  not  of  a  breeding  establishment 
in  Belgium,  but  of  an  English  warren.  Professor  Beesly  objects 
to  the  rabbit  that  he  is  bony,  which  certainly  is  neither  "his  fault 
nor  ours.  The  Fortniyhtly  Review  is  in  tiie  habit  of  discussing 
large  questions,  and  therefore  we  propose  to  it  as  a  subject  for  aa 
article  to  inquire  why  Providence,  if  there  be  a  Providence,  has- 
not  made  rabbits  without  bones.  It  might  be  remarked  that- 
even  legs  of  mutton  contain  bones,  and  some  of  them  are  of  a 
length  that  appears  to  answer  no  useful  pur^iose  but  jumping 
over  gates.  To  an  inexperienced  carver  the  occurrence  of  bones 
in  joints  of  meat  is  as  annoying  and  perplexing  as  the  existence^ 
of  rocks  was  to  the  girl  whose  lover  had  gone  to  sea : — 

How  can  they  say  that  Nature 

Has  nothing  made  in  vain? 
Why  then  beneath  the  water 

Should  hideous  rocks  remain  ? 

The  Londoner,  according  to  Professor  Beesly,  chooses  to  pay  jhd. 
per  pound  for  a  bony  rabbit,  when  he  can  get  a  shoulder  or  fore- 
leg of  mutton  for  gd.  per  pound,  and  the  nation  pays  i  5,000,000/. 
a  year  to  gratify  this  •'  diseased  crave."    We  will  not  follow  the 
Professor  through  the  calculations  by  which  he  supposes  himselt 
to  have  demonstrated  that,  by  feeding  rabbits  on  that  which  would- 
feed  sheep,  the  nation  loses  i  5,000,000/.  a  year.    Unless  Parlia- 
ment is  prepared  to  say  that  sheep  shall  be  substituted  for  rabbits 
and  turnips  for  pine-apples,  such  calculations,  even  if  well  founded, 
are  irrelevant.    But  it  is  really  wonderful  what  can  be  done  with, 
figures  if  you  try.    "  It  has  been  calculated  that  if  a  rabbit  costs- 
zod.,  and  one  in  twenty  is  killed  in  a  year,  any  rabbit  which  coats 
more  than  one  penny  to  rear  is  a  dead  loss  to  the  communitT." 
Let  us  do  I'rofessor  Beesly  the  justice  to  observe  that  this  cal- 
culation is  not  his  own,  but  still  he  quotes  it  with  approval.  We 
cannot  understand  either  tho  calculation  or  the  state  of  mind  of 
the  person  who  propounds  it.    When  it  is  supposed  that  one- 
rabbit  in  tweut}'  is  killed  in  a  year,  is  it  implied  tiiat  the  remain- 
ing nineteen  rabbits  go  on  living  indefinitely  i'  If  this  were  true,, 
those  nineteen  rabbits  when  they  come  to  market  would  indeed 
deserve  to  be  called  bony.    Does  the  author  of  the  calculation- 
seriously  suppose  that  a  rabbit  warren  is  managed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  killing  only  one  in  twenty  of  the  annual  produce  ?   If  be 
hadnotniuddled  his  brain  with  figures,  he  might  perhaps  have  per- 
ceived that  what  he  wanted  to  say  was  this — tliat  the  reason  why 
rabbits'  liesh  is  cheaper  tlian  butcher's  meat  is  that  those  who  send 
them  to  market  feed  them  at  the  expense  of  otlirr  peoplf^  To  some 
extent  this  may  be  true  ;  butit  can  hardlybo  denied  that,  ifanestat& 
were  cleareil  of  game  and  rabbits,  the  rent  would  be  justifiably 
raised.    The  extreme  economists  would  probably  approve  of  this- 
result ;  but  we  have  all  heard  what  happc^ned  when  an  enthusi- 
astic disciple  of  iMr.  Mill  ventilated  his  doctrine  ia  iVivonshire. 
Wo  arc  as  a  people  averse  to  extreme  economy,  but  if  I'rol'essor 
Beesly  or  anybody  else  can  induce  us  to  modify  any  cli'arly  waste- 
ful practice,  so  much  the  better.  The  rabbit  is  in  0110  respt>et  more 
reasonable  than  his  rival  the  sheep,  for  his  fltlsh  does  not  require 
to  bo  roasted  before  a  largo  fire;  and  indeed  ho  never  appears  to 
(greater  advantage  than  in  emerging  from  a  pie,  which  n>ay  be 
cooked  lit  a  common  oven  without  the  nece.s.sity  of  any  kitchen 
fire.    When  Lord  Malmi  sbury  discourses  upon  the  foiiilness  of 
urban  populations  for  rabbits,  lie  may  almost  bo  said  to  have 
added  to  his  stock  of  immortal  truths.        Sich  a  rabbit-|)ie, 
Hill,''   said    Charley   Hates   to  tho  burglar  Sikes,  at  a  Imie 
when  burglary  was  a  more  flourishing  profession  thiui  it  is 
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now,  and  its  members  had  no  need  to  put  up  with  bony 
rabbits.  It  should  be  remembered  iu  justice  to  the  rabbit 
that  he  is  not  a  traveller  like  the  hare,  aud  there  are  some  dis- 
tricts where  he  will  flourish  on  land  that  is  good  for  little  else. 
Suppose  that  the  owner  of  such  land  uses  it  for  breeding  rabbits, 
is  he  not  entitled  to  protection  ?  The  law  which  protects  him  may 
be  called  a  game-law,  or  a  trespass-law,  or  by  any  other  name, 
but  a  law  there  must  be  for  this  purpose  in  a  country  which  pre- 
tends to  civilization.  If  there  were  no  such  law,  a  party  of  two 
or  three  men  might  come  with  nets  and  ferrets  aud  carry  off  a 
cartload  of  r.abbits  to  a  neighbouring  town,  where  they  would  be 
certain  to  find  a  market  for  them.  A  range  of  sand-hills  along 
the  seashore  makes  an  excellent  rabbit  warren,  and  it  may  be  so 
situated  that  the  rabbits  have  no  access  to  any  food  except  that 
which  the  warren  itself  supplies.  But  the  more  remote  such  a 
place  is  from  cultivated  land  and  houses,  the  more  would  it  be 
liable  to  depredations ;  and  if  the  law  did  not  protect  the  owner, 
he  would  have  to  protect  himself. 

Considering  that  almost  every  Englishman  loves  sport,  and  that 
even  those  who  do  not  care  for  it  find  game  and  rabbits  acceptable 
on  the  dinner-table,  we  may  conclude  that  either  a  game-law, 
or  some  equivalent  for  it,  is  likely  to  be  maintained  in  England. 
The  same  conclusion  may  be  den\  ed  from  the  futility  of  some 
of  the  complaints  that  are  urged  against  the  existing  law. 
Professor  Beesly  has  to  deal  with  the  suggestion  that  a 
tenant  may  obtiiin  compensation  from  his  landlord  for  damage 
done  by  game.  We  should  have  thought  this  suggestion 
reasonable,  but  the  Professor  produces  a  witness  who  informs  us 
of  the  result  of  "such  infatuation"  in  a  tenant  who  sued  liis 
landlord.  "  He  gained  his  claim,  197/.,  and  all  he  received  was 
40/.  Extrajudicial  expenses  swallowed  up  the  rest."  If  Pro- 
fessor Beesly  were  in  a  calculating  mood,  he  might  proceed,  from 
this  example  of  the  rapacity  of  an  attorney — a  beast  ferce  tiaturci, 
as  all  authorities  agree — to  estimate  the  cost  of  the  entire  genus 
of  attorneys  to  the  community.  But  if  the  tenant  was  weak 
enough  to  submit  to  such  exaction,  the  sooner  he  gives  up  farming 
the  better,  as  he  must  be  very  unlikely  to  succeed  in  that  or  any 
other  kind  of  business.  If  the  extraj  udicial  expenses  of  a  lawsuit 
swallowed  up  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  sum  recovered,  it  is 
qmte  time  that  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  some  other  law  reformer, 
took  the  matter  in  hand.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  discussion  of  a 
serious  subject  like  the  Game-laws  should  be  confused  by  the  in- 
troduction of  imaginaiy  or  sentimental  grievances.  It  may  be 
quite  true  that  many  farmers  personally  dislike  gamekeepers,  but 
what  of  that?  The  truth  is  that  Professor  Beesly's  essay  is 
•written  on  the  principle  that  any  stick  is  good  enough  to  beat 
a  dog  with.  He  dislikes  the  class  of  game-preservers,  and 
is  willing  to  use  every  argument,  good  or  bad,  that  he  can 
find  against  them.  If  he  intends  to  emit  a  general  protest 
against  luxurious  expenditure,  he  would  be  entitled  to  some 
sympathy  in  vmdertaking  a  nearly  hopeless  task.  He  might 
denounce,  let  us  say,  the  racehorse  quite  as  reasonably  as  he 
does  the  rabbit.  The  racehorse  consumes  grass  or  corn  upon 
which  some  animal  more  suitable  for  human  food  might  be  reared. 
By  the  arithmetical  processes  of  Professor  Beesly  it  might  be 
shown  that  racehorses  cost  the  country  a  very  large  sum  yearly. 
It  is  alleged,  with  more  or  less  truth,  that  racehorses  are  useful  to 
maintain  the  quality  of  other  classes  of  horses  which  minister 
more  directly  to  human  wants.  Racehorses  also  afi'ord  an 
amusement  which  is  still  partially  aristocratic,  and  there- 
fore deserving  of  the  scorn  and  vituperation  of  Professor 
Beesly.  The  case  of  the  racehorse  resembles  that  of  the 
rabbit,  except  that  the  profit  which  the  country  gets  out  of  him 
cannot  be  so  exactly  estimated.  His  flesh  doubtless  finds. its  way 
to  market,  but  dealers  in  it  are  shy  of  quoting  prices.  The  rabbit, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  demanded  as  an  article  of  food  with  con- 
tinually increasing  eagerness.  Lord  Malmesbury  says  that  the 
owner  of  an  estiite  in  Somersetshire  was  requested  to  supply  a 
dealer  in  Birmingham  with  10,000  rabbits  weekly.  We  are  not 
Informed  whether  the  contract  was  undertaken ;  but,  suppose  it  had 
been,  and  that  rabbits  were  bred  in  performance  of  it,  we  should 
like  to  ask  Professor  Beesly  whether  such  valuable  property  as  this 
would  not  be_  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  law.  If  he  con- 
<!ede3  this  point,  as  we  think  he  must,  the  question  how  protection 
«an  best  be  given  would  be  greatly  simplified. 


COINS  IX  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

Amove  has  been  made  in  the  right  direction ;  the  public 
have  now  the  opportunity  of  seeing  under  glass  cases 
at  least  a  part  of  the  treasures  long  kept  from  general  view  in  the 
Coin  Room.  Many  people  have  felt  that  a  spirit  of  exclusive- 
ness  has  heretofore  reigned  within  the  Museum,  that  works  the 
property,  of  the  nation  have  remained  inaccessible  to  all  but  a 
privileged  few.  It  is  known  that  a  considerable  class  exists  who, 
though  not  deliberate  students,  and  therefore  scarcely  entitled  to 
ask  for  the  special  privilege  of  having  cabinets  unlocked  fur  them 
and  trays  taken  out  by  officials,  have  a  general  and  laudable  desire  to 
make  acquaintance  with  numismatic  works  which  confessedly  form 
an  important,  if  not  indeed  an  indispensable,  link  in  the  history  of 
art.  As  contrasted  with  the  system  hitherto  in  force  within  our 
Mu-teum,  a  liberal  provision  prevails  in  the  interest  of  strangers 
and  of  well-conducted  visitors  in  the  Hermitage,  St.  Petersburg. 
The  entire  collection  of  coins,  consisting  of  more  than  200,000 
specimens — that  ia,  a  number  not  much  leaa  than  the  collection  in 


the  British  Museum — has  been  and  is  arranged  in  geographical 
divisions  within  glass  cases.  The  visitor  has  but  to  knock  at  the  door, 
and  is  at  once  admitted  to  a  couple  of  spacious  rooms  iu  which 
he  is  allowed  to  walk  freely.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the 
advantage  of  having  a  whole  treasury  of  art  and  of  history  thus  laid 
out  before  the  eye.  Visitors,  especially  if  they  are  tiavellors  in  a 
foreign  land,  do  not  always  know  what  to  ask  for.  But  here  in 
the  Hermitage,  the  coins  aud  medals,  by  means  of  labels,  are 
made  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  the  stranger  naturally  turns  to 
works  of  local,  and  therefore  of  national,  interest,  such  as  the  series 
of  7,000  Russian  coins  dating  from  the  tenth  century,  and  the 
coins  of  countries  such  as  Poland,  once  independent,  but  now 
subject  to  Russia.  The  want  of  space  in  the  British  Museuni 
would  of  itself  preclude  so  extended  a  scheme  of  exhibition 
from  being  carried  out.  In  contrast  to  the  liberal  principle 
adopted  in  St.  Petersburg  is  the  shut-up  and  somewhat  pro- 
prietary system  still  in  force  iu  parts  of  Germany.  For  example, 
in  Saxe-Coburg  a  choice  collectiou  of  coins  is  kept  closed  in 
cabinets  which  visitors  can  inspect,  not  of  right,  but  only  by 
privilege.  The  course  now  adopted  in  the  British  Museum  is  much 
to  the  credit  of  the  authorities.  Yet  the  task  which  has  been 
undertaken  in  the  best  interests  of  art  is  by  no  means  free  from 
difficulty  ;  it  involves  responsibility,  with  additional  labour,  mental 
as  well  as  manual ;  and  the  step,  once  taken,  can  scarcely  stop  at 
its  present  tentative  stage ;  the  scheme  doubtless  will  from  time 
to  time  be  pushed  to  further  completeness. 

The  plan  adopted  iu  the  British  Museum  admits  of  easy  state- 
ment. A  long  case,  ranged  against  the  wall  iu  the  "  Gold  Orna- 
ment Room,"  is  so  constructed  as  to  take  thirty-two  of  the  trays 
from  the  cabinets  iu  the  Coin  Room.  These  trays,  which 
contain  a  total  of  about  twelve  hundred  coins,  are  changed 
once  in  every  month  or  six  weeks,  and  thus  in  course  of  some 
years  the  entire  collection  will  pass  under  public  view.  The 
scheme,  though  praiseworthy,  is  obviously  not  without  its  disad- 
vantages. For  instance,  the  specimens  at  any  one  time  exhibited 
are  an  isolated  fragment  rather  than  a  representative  series ;  thus 
the  section  we  happened  to  meet  with  was  limited  to  the  King- 
dom of  Macedon,  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  the  reigns  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  and  of  Edward  III.  Hence  a  visitor  must  wait  a 
month  at  least  for  the  continuation  of  the  subject,  and,  like  the 
reader  of  a  serial  story,  he  may  lose  the  clue  to  the  narrative 
before  the  next  publication  comes  round ;  or  he  may  die  before 
the  work  reaches  its  finis.  Therefore  the  arrangement  would  seem 
more  suited  to  the  casual  observer  who  is  content  with  a  partial 
peep  than  to  the  thorough  student  who  naturally  wants  to 
master  isolated  details  m  relation  to  the  collective  whole.  Again, 
in  shut-up  cases  only  one  side  of  a  coin  can  be  shown ; 
and  the  system  of  labels,  which  is  almost  essential  to  the 
teaching  of  the  uninitiated,  can  scarcely  be  carried  out  in  an 
exhibition  which  is  changed  every  month.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
these  defects,  which  are  perhaps  beyond  remedy,  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  a  great  boon  has  been  granted.  And  in  the  future  redis- 
tribution of  the  Museum  consequent  on  the  removal  of  the  Natural 
History  collections  to  Kensington,  it  may  be  anticipated  that  space 
will  be  found  for  the  display  of  all  medals  proper  and  medallions. 
The  public  always  feel  more  interest  iu  originals  thau  in  copies, 
even  though  it  be  impossible  for  them  to  discriminate  between  an 
electro  cast  and  the  real  coin.  The  magnificent  series  of  plaster 
casts  in  the  New  Museum,  Berlin,  affects  the  imagination  very 
dilfereutly  from  the  original  marbles  in  the  Vatican  or  in  the 
British  Museum.  In  the  same  way  it  is  much  more  satisfactory 
to  examine  the  .actual  coins  which  bear  on  their  faces  a  biga,  a 
temple,  or  the  head  of  an  emperor  or  of  a  king,  than  to  look  at  the 
most  perfect  of  transcripts.  A  copy  always  seems  to  be  one  re- 
move too  far  off  from  the  author's  thouglit  and  hand;  the  subtle 
niceties  of  execution  may  possibly  be  blurred  by  accident.  And 
when  it  becomes  a  question  of  exciting  or  creating  a  general  in- 
terest, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  veritable  historic  works 
around  which  have  gathered  the  associations  of  centuries  are  more 
potent  educators  of  the  people  thau  any  copies.  Certainly  we 
know  of  few  spots  in  Europe  where  the  mind  is  thrown  more  into 
an  historic  attitude,  or  is  induced  to  take  a  tone  more  iu  keeping 
with  antiquity,  than  the  Gold  Room  of  the  Museum,  where  are 
ranged  in  the  centre  and  around  the  walls  antiqiie  gems,  Etruscan 
gold  work,  and  these  twelve  hundred  original  coins. 

The  varied  contents  of  the  Museum,  comprising  coins,  gems, 
vases,  bronzes,  terra  cottas,  marbles,  &c.,  enable  the  student  to 
elucidate  any  one  art  by  its  sister  arts.  For  example,  we  have 
found  it  instructive  to  turn  from  coins  to  the  neighbouring  gems 
in  order  to  trace  analogous  compositions  from  precious  metals  to 
precious  stones.  In  the  same  way  we  have  felt  it  interesting  to 
compare  the  head  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian  in  the  fiat  on  a  gold 
coin  with  the  head  of  the  same  Emperor  in  the  round  as  seen  in 
the  noble  bust  in  the  gallery  below.  In  like  manner  the  Museum 
furnishes  ample  material  by  which  even  the  tiro  may  become 
acquainted  with  the  rise  and  development  of  historic  stylos,  and 
with  the  essential  principles  which  in  all  great  schools  have 
governed  art  treatments.  Thus  the  principles  of  basso-relievo 
and  of  alto-relievo,  on  which  excellence  in  the  design  of  coins  and 
medals  greatly  depends,  will  receive  ample  illustration  in  the 
matcliless  series  of  reliefs  in  marble  from  Athens,  Halicarnassus, 
and  Lycia.  It  may  be  instructive  to  try  all  works,  whether  on 
gems  or  in  precious  metals,  by  the  standard  reached  in  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens,  the  Procession  on  the  frieze  being  the  most 
perfect  of  known  treatments  in  the  flat,  while  the  Metopes  are 
good  examples  in  higher  relief,  BiU'erence  of  material  and  diversity 
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in  scale  no  doubt  impose  variety  in  treatment,  yet  analogies,  even 
in  subject-matter,  are  patent,  as  when  a  chariot  and  horses  are 
delineated  as  well  on  the  Parthenon  frieze  as  in  miniature  on  a  small 
Greek  coin.  One  lesson  which  such  comparisons  seem  to  teach  is 
the  essential  unity  of  all  arts  irrespectively  of  mere  material. 
The  material  is  but  a  medium  through  which  the  artist's  thought 
obtains  expression. 

The  value  of  coins  as  records  of  destroyed  monuments  has  been 
contested.  Addison,  in  his  "  Dialogues  on  Medals,"  says  with  some 
stretch  of  fancy  that  you  may  see  on  them  "  the  plans  of  many  of 
the  most  considerable  buildings  of  old  Rome,"  and  that  he  knows 
"  an  ingenious  gentleman  of  our  nation,  extremely  well  versed  in 
this  study,  who  has  the  design  of  publishing  the  whole  history  of 
architecture,  with  its  several  improvements  and  decays,  as  it  is  to 
be  met  with  on  ancient  coins."  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
objected  that  on  medals  one  temple  is  made  to  resemble  other 
temples,  that  sometimes  a  part  serves  to  represent  the  whole,  and 
that  often  a  conventional  type  is  used  by  way  of  symbol  for  the 
reality.  Such  a  liberty,  for  example,  seems  to  have  been  taken 
with  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre  in  a  large  bronze  in  the  British 
Museum.  Indeed,  Professor  Donaldson,  in  his  Architecttira  Numis- 
matica,  frankly  admits  that  in  this  representation  "  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  the  utmost  license  of  conventional  freedom  has  been 
exercised,  in  order  to  enable  the  artist  effectively  to  give  the  most 
striking  features  of  the  monument,  and  yet  convey  a  correct  notion 
of  the  several  parts."  Nevertheless  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this 
and  other  medals  furnish  data  which  enable  archaeologists  in  some 
important  points  to  restore  the  ruin  now  known  as  the  Colosseum. 
But  of  more  immediate  interest  to  us  in  England  at  this  moment 
are  the  medals  which  illustrate  the  great  Temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus.  Here  the  lower  parts  of  the  columns  bear  marks  which 
liave  been  taken  as  signs  of  sculpture,  according  to  the  words  of 
Pliny  that  "  thirty-six  of  the  columns  were  carved,  and  one  of 
them  by  Scopas."  Professor  Donaldson,  writing  more  than  ten 
years  before  the  recent  discoveries  at  Ephesus,  says,  "  The  evidence 
of  the  coin  is  irresistible,  and,  however  qualitied,  must  be  admitted." 
The  correctness  of  this  interpretation  is  now  placed  beyond 
question  by  the  presence  in  the  Museum  of  a  sculptured  drum 
from  one  of  the  thirty-six  columns  bearing  on  its  surface  Mer- 
cury, with  Victory,  or  Eros,  and  other  figures  not  so  easily  named. 
It  is  seldom  that  corroborative  evidence  proves  so  conclusive  ;  the 
text  of  Pliny,  coins,  and  the  marbles  themselves  are  all  agreed. 
It  needs  no  doubt  some  experience  to  read  correctly  coins  bearing 
structural  designs ;  the  scale  on  which  the  modeller  or  engraver 
had  to  work  was  so  small  that  veiy  much  was  of  necessity  left 
out.  Thus  architectural  diagrams  have  to  be  read  as  shorthand  ; 
compared  with  photographs  the  transcripts  may  be  said  to  be 
phonetic ;  in  other  words,  the  errors  are  more  on  the  side  of 
subtraction  than  of  addition. 

The  exhibition,  changed  from  month  to  month,  of  the  collective 
riches  of  the  Museum  is  supplemented  by  electrotj'pes  from 
representative  works.  The  idea  when  fully  carried  out  is  to 
present  to  the  eye  a  synopsis  of  numismatic  art,  to  display  the 
geographic  area  and  the  chronologic  development  of  the  art  of 
coining  in  all  countries  of  the  civilized  world.  Only  since  the 
discovery  of  the  electrotype  process  has  such  a  project  been  prac- 
ticable. So  perfect  is  this  means  of  reproduction  that  even  experts 
do  not  always  find  it  easy  to  distinguish  the  copy  from  the  original. 
And  one  advantage  which  this  multiplication  of  replicas  secures 
is  the  ready  display  of  the  two  faces  of  a  medal  side  by  side. 
The  present  comparatively  small  exhibition,  which  we  may  hope 
is  but  the  promise  of  better  things  to  come,  clearly  shows  the 
advantage  of  the  method.  Hitherto  the  space  at  command 
suffices  for  little  more  than  electrotypes  from  Greek  master-works 
and  from  gold  coins  of  the  Emperors  of  the  West  and  of  the  East. 
But  like  casts  are  in  course  of  preparation  which  will  extend 
this  representative  series  into  English  history.  Only  the  most 
significant  products  of  a  nation  or  of  a  period  appear  in  the 
selection,  and  thus  a  clear  digest  is  obtained  ot  a  subject 
which  otherwise  might  seem  perplexed  by  intricate  detail.. 
For  the  sake  also  of  simplicity,  and  in  order,  it  may  bo,  that 
art  as  distinguished  from  archeology  shall  be  paramount,  special 
prominence  is  given  to  the  epochs  when  art  was  at  its  prime.  For 
this  end  chronological  development  is  made  to  give  way  to 
geographic  divisions  which  display  numismatic  art  at  its  highest 
point  in  the  chief  centres  of  the  old  world.  Thus  in  this  compen- 
dium are  comprised  (irceco,  Ionia,  Sicily,  Magna  Grtccia,  Crete, 
Asi.-i,  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain.  In  a  lecture  atthelloyal 
Institution  Mr.  Stuart  Poolo  attempted  to  show  the  character- 
istics of  leading  schools  of  Greek  art  as  traced  in  tlio  coins,  in  tlie 
following  epigrammiilic  terms: — "The  school  of  Greece  is  sculpture- 
like ;  the  school  of  Ionia  picture-like ;  the  school  of  Sicily  and 
Italy  gem-like;  the  school  of  Crete  renlislic ;  and  the  school  of 
Asia  architectural."  Tlie  chronological  arrangement  has  been  fitly 
adoptcid  in  the  disposition  of  the  electros  from  the  gold  coins  of 
the  Iloman  Emperors ;  thus  the  rise,  the  zenith,  and  the  fall  of 
Iloman  art  are  successively  exemplified.  Tlu;  best  pciriod,  lus 
might  be  expected,  is  about  tlio  reign  of  Augustus.  A  niarlced 
contrast  of  course  Imh-ouh's  apparent  between  the  coins  of  llie 
Western  and  of  the  JCasteru  I'linpini  ;  the  Western  correspond  in 
style  wilh  Boinaii  statues,  arcliitccturc,  and  ornament;  while  the 
Eastern  or  IJy/.antine  coins  accord  in  type  of  luMids  and  decorative 
details  with  I'yzaulinc!  mofaicH.  Tluil.  some  I^niporors  are  not  known 
oven  ))V  name  otlicrwiHC  than  by  coins  is  a  striking  proof  of  tlio  help 
which"  the  iiuiiiisiriatist  may  ull'ord  to  tlio  liistorian.  We  would 
further  remark  on  the  use  of  theto  coins  at  tlio  critical  turn- 


ing point  when  Christian  art  was  emerging  out  of  Pagan- 
ism. The  heads  of  Christ  on  the  gold  coins  we  have  ex- 
amined correspond  closely  to  the  well-known  Byzantine  type,  and 
thus  furnish  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  now  accepted  belief  that 
the  so-called  portraits  of  Christ  are  nothing  more  than  conven- 
tional and  traditional  types,  handed  down,  it  is  true,  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  yet  always  moulded  and  modified  according  to 
the  style  of  each  place  and  period. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  collection  in  the  Museum  is  not 
at  a  standstill.  Already  it  compares  well  with  the  richest  collec- 
tions on  the  Continent.  In  examples  of  the  schools  of  Greece,  and 
in  specimens  of  Roman  gold,  it  is  not  surpassed  by  the  trea- 
sures at  St.  Petersburg,  Paris,  or  Vienna.  The  yearly  additions 
are  necessarily  dependent  on  the  Treasury;  last  year  the 
Government  advanced  10,000/.  Unfortunately  the  universal 
rise  in  prices  has  extended  even  to  coins;  hence  any  fixed 
annual  grant  becomes  fixim  year  to  year  less  adequate  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  Museum.  The  French  war  for  the  moment 
paralysed  the  market ;  but  now  again  the  prices  given  in  France 
are  high.  A  coin  needed  by  the  Museum  may  sometimes  be  lost 
unless  100?.  or  200/.  can  be  afforded.  But  the  collection  under 
its  present  direction  is  not  likely  to  remain  without  development. 
The  public  may  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  project  of  preparing  ai> 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  50,000  Greek  Coins  has  made  con- 
siderable advance.  Every  important  specimen  will  be  engraved^ 
The  first  volume,  which  includes  Etruria  and  Magna  Graecia,  will 
appear  this  spring,  and  the  second,  which  treats  of  Sicilj',  will  not 
be  delayed  beyond  a  year.  This  work,  like  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Vases  already  published,  is  expressly  for  the  use  of  students;  it 
will  be  prized  on  the  Continent  as  much  as  in  England. 


REVIEWS. 


DOLLINGER  ON  THE  REUNION  OF  CHRISTENDOM.* 

IF  mankind  were  able  to  learn  in  anything  like  proportion  to 
their  experience,  they  would  have  learned  by  this  time,  what 
they  certainly  have  not  learned,  that,  though  it  is  easy  to  break,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  mend.  If  there  is  an  organic  law  of  the 
Christian  society  to  be  traced  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  the 
law  of  unity.  On  each  several  occasion  which  has  in  the  course 
of  centuries  led  to  a  breach  of  that  unity,  those  who  must  be 
supposed  to  have  felt  themselves  bound  in  conscience  to  accept' 
division  and  separation  in  order  to  maintain  truth  and  right  pro- 
bably thought  that  the  necessity  under  which  they  seemed  to 
act  would  be  but  temporary ;  that  the  corruptions  or  oppression 
against  which  they  protested  would  in  time  disappear  with  their 
upholders,  and  that  when  the  tyranny  was  overpast,  and  the  error 
fully  exposed,  unity  would  return  with  returning  reason  and  sober 
judgment.  It  is  curious  to  speculate  how  many  of  these  dis- 
ruptions would  have  been  risked  if  those  responsible  for  them  had 
been  able  to  look  forward,  and  to  see  that  the  tyranny  might  pass 
and  the  error  be  cleared  up  or  surrendered,  but  that  the  rent  would, 
be  incurable.  It  might  have  been  thought  beforehand  so  obvious 
and  natural  that,  when  the  heat  of  a  controversy  or  a  quarrel  had 
died  away  with  the  progress  of  time,  the  strong  forces  in 
Christianity  tending  to  peace  and  union  would  resume  their 
paramount  influence ;  that  broken  ties  would  be  knit  to- 
gether again  ;  that  good  feeling  and  calm  sense,  to  say  nothing  of 
Christian  chai-ity,  would  easily  arrange  differences ;  that  sects  and 
minorities  would  run  their  course,  and  then  be  reabsorbed  in  the 
large  public  body  from  which  they  split  oft".  But  we  know  that, 
though  nations  may  make  peace.  Churches  are  irreconcilable.  lu 
the  whole  course  of  Church  history  it  is  hard  to  find  a  single  clear 
instance  of  genuine  voluntary  reunion  between  separated  bodies. 
Order  and  liberty,  unity  and  truth,  an  honest  conscience  and  peace, 
may  be  adjusted  to  one  another,  and  may  long  coexist  in  a. 
religious  community ;  but  once  let  the  tension  of  their  rival  influ- 
ences overcome  its  cohesion,  once  let  the  real  or  alleged  claims  of 
liberty,  truth,  and  conscience  require  secession,  and  we  may  safely 
prophesy  that,  whatever  becomes  of  the  separated  fractions,  au 
amputated  limb  will  grow  again  before  their  division  is  healed. 
One  or  both  may  perish,  or  may  pass  into  something  difl'erent; 
but  it  is  most  unlikely  that  they  will  ever,  as  bodies,  come  to- 
gether once  more. 

And  yet  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything  more  monstrous 
than  this  impossibility  of  reconciliation  between  Christian  bodies 
whicii  has  hitherto  been  found  to  be  almost  tho  rule  in  Church 
history.  AU  tho  noblest  and  best  minds  in  all  the  divisions  o£ 
Christendom  rebel  against  it,  and  earnestly  protest  against  erecting 
till!  foriiiidablo  fact  into  a  necessary  condition  of  religious  society. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  one  of  those  cases  where  it  is  as 
right  not  to  yield  to  the  discouragement  of  countless  failures  as 
it  is  right  for  tho  martyr  to  maintain  his  convictions  '  of  the 
unseen  truth,  and  tho  certainty  of  its  triumph,  with  the  world. 
Mgdiiist  him  and  deatii  before  "him.  When,  then,  a  divine  like 
Dr.  Diillinger,  seconded  by  a  disciple  who  is  so  worthy  to  repre- 
M'lit  him  as  Mr.  Oxeiihani.  in"ites  our  thought  to  tho  prospects 
of  the  "  Reunion  of  the  Churches,"  wo  listen  witli  tho  keenest 
interest  and  tlie  deepest  respect.  If  only  because  they  are  bolder 
and  more  hopef  ul  than  tho  mass  of  us,  they  command  our  attention.. 

•  J.irliiiis  nil  tin:  Ki  iihuiii  of  the  Churches.  liy  3.  J.  von  r)olliiii;or,  D.l). 
TinnsLiti'd,  willi  rrel'uce,  by  II.  Nutcombo  Oxciiliaiii,  M,A.  London:: 
liiviiiatoiis.  1872. 
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If  attempts  in  the  same  direction  have  hitherto  failed,  adequate 
reasons  can  be  assigned  in  each  case  for  the  failure ;  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  must  always  fail.  The  time  may  not  have  been 
ripe  for  them ;  the  idea,  like  many  other  ideas  which  have  at 
last  found  their  way  into  practical  life,  may  need  great  changes 
in  man's  thought  and  knowledge  and  circumstances  before  it  can 
be  realized.  At  any  rate  it  is  one  which,  if  it  is  to  be  realized, 
must  be  kept  prominently  before  the  minds  of  Christians ;  which, 
even  if  we  are  not  to  see  it  realized,  we  need  to  have  kept  be- 
fore us  as  a  measure  of  our  shortcomings.  Dr.  DoUinger  has 
claims  on  attention  such  as  very  few  men  possess.  He  has  few 
equals  in  his  knowledge  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the 
divisions  of  the  Church,  and  which  keep  those  divisions  alive. 
Few  Protestants  have  understood  the  case  of  Catholics  and 
sympathized  with  them,  as  he,  alone  among  Catholics  of  his 
eminence,  has  understood  and  sympathized  with  Protestants  and 
Greeks.  And,  next,  anxious  as  he  is  for  reunion  and  sanguine  of 
its  possibility,  he  is  so  resolute  and  unflinching  in  his  loyalty  to 
truth  that,  when  acquiescence  in  fraud  and  falsehood  was  the 
alternative,  he  deliberately  chose  to  countenance  by  a  fresh 
example  the  policy  of  separation.  Truth  is  with  him  above  the 
unity,  the  unity  apparently  unbroken  and  impregnable,  of  the 
most  imposing  portion  of  Christendom.  The  only  reunion  he 
■will  think  of  is  one  based  on  definite  and  positive  avowals  of  truth ; 
of  that  which  ignores  differences,  and  hides  them  under  ambiguities 
and  compromises,  he  will  have  none.  It  may  seem  idle  to  think 
of  reunion  on  such  terms ;  but  at  least  they  are  the  only  fair  and 
reasonable  terms,  the  only  terms  on  which  a  man  of  serious  con- 
Tictions  could  think  of  it ;  and  on  these  terms,  undaunted  by  the 
actual  appearance  of  the  world,  Dr.  DoUinger  bids  us  not  despair 
of  reunion.  The 

"  Nestor  of  Catholic  theologj-,"  speaking  [so  Mr.  Oxenham  writes]  from 
a  profound  acquaintance  with  the  past  history  of  the  Church,  and  an 
intimate  familiarity  with  the  present  condition  of  both  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant society,  he  declares  that  union  to  be  at  once  the  supreme  necessity  of 
the  Christian  commonwealth  and  a  perfectly  practicable  achievement.  It 
is  not  the  voice  of  a  youthful  zealot,  or  a  dreamy  mystic,  or  a  fiery  reformer, 
which  addresses  us,  but  a  venerable  friend  full  of  years  and  of  honours, 
cautious  by  temperament,  and  of  a  nation  pre-eminent  for  its  critical 
acumen,  conservative  and  Catholic  to  the  backbone  in  his  instincts  and 
habits,  who  sums  up  in  these  weighty  words  the  concentrated  convictions  of 
a  lifetime. 

"What  is  there,  then,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  time  to  induce 
a  man  like  Dr.  DoUinger  to  think  that  this  union  of  Christendom, 
hitherto  attempted  in  vain,  is  now  "  a  perfectly  practicable  achieve- 
ment "  ?  We  ask  the  question  with  the  most  sincere  wish  to  agree 
■with  him,  and  with  the  fullest  recognition  of  the  calmness  and 
candour  with  which  he  surveys  the  scene.  The  favouring  circum- 
stances which  present  themselves  to  his  mind  seem  to  be  mainly 
these.  In  the  first  place,  the  events  of  the  last  few  years  have 
paved  the  way  for  a  reconciliation  between  the  two  greatest  bodies 
of  Christendom — the  Latin  Church  of  the  West,  and  the  chief 
representative  of  Oriental  Christianity,  the  Russian  Church.  It  is 
clear  that  he  thinks  that  the  proverb  must  come  true  of  the  Papal 
system,  that  when  things  are  at  the  worst,  they  must  soon  mend. 
Cfhe  Vatican  decree  is  the  climax  of  that  intolerable  tyranny  long 
exercised  by  the  Jesuit  party  in  the  name  of  the  Pope;  and  the 
result  of  it  must  be  a  general  reaction  and  revolt  in  the  Latin 
Church  against  this  tyranny,  which  shall  place  the  Papacy  in  its 
true  constitutional  position,  a  position  in  accordance  with  the 
genuine  tradition  of  the  ancient  Church.  With  a  Latin  Church 
■which  has  got  rid  of  the  irresponsible  despotism  established  in  the 
Homan  Curia,  supported  by  the  inflexible  policy  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  consecrated  by  the  Vatican  decree,  the  greatest  and  most 
eerious  hindrance  to  union  with  the  Eastern  Chuich  will  have 
been  removed ;  the  two  great  bodies  are  at  bottom  agreed  in  doc- 
trine, and  the  real  bar  to  reconcUiation  is  the  usurped  power  of 
the  Popes.  Another  sign  is  the  increased  spirit  of  sympathy  in 
the  English  Church  towards  the  great  traditional  Churches  both  of 
"West  and  East  from  which  she  has  so  long  kept  aloof — a  sym- 
pathy developed  directly  from  the  doctrinal  and  historical  position 
of  the  English  Church,  which,  in  spite  of  the  strong  Protestant 
temper  dominant  in  England,  has  never  let  go  her  hold  on  Christian 
antiquity,  and  whose  mostlearned  divines  and  most  consistent  schools 
have  always  laid  the  greatest  stress  on  this  unbroken  connexion. 
Lastly,  in  the  new  circumstances  of  Germany  Dr.  DoUinger  sees  a 
great  source  of  encouragement.  Everything  has  told  of  late  to 
disengage  Catholic  Germany  from  Rome ;  and  what  tends  to  dis- 
engage German  Catholics  from  Rome  turns  their  thoughts  towards 
reconciliation  with  their  Protestant  countrymen,  who  were  driven 
reluctantly  into  separation  by  precisely  the  same  policy  of  insolent 
fraud  and  imposture  which  has  just  now  so  profoundly  shocked  the 
conscience  and  intellect  of  devout  and  learned  Catholics.  And 
since  Dr.  DoUinger's  Lectures  were  published  the  attitude  and 
claims  of  the  Roman  Court  have  turned  a  religious  quarrel  into  a 
political  one,  and  have  brought  the  Pope  face  to  face  with  the  new 
German  Empire,  as  the  secret  enemy  of  German  unity  and  the 
intriguer  against  its  peace.  We  know  what  such  a  feeling  has 
brought  about  in  former  times  ;  our  own  times  are  hardly  likely 
to  be  more  patient.  And  whatever  weakens  the  attraction  of  Ger- 
many to  Rome  is  an  opening  and  advantage  towai-ds  a  unity 
which  shall  be  independent  of  it — a  unity  which,  however  much 
men  desire  it,  they  will  not  accept  coupled  with  the  condition  of 
submission  to  Rome. 

Dr.  DoUinger  looks  to  Germany  as  the  most  hopeful  source  and 
guide  of  this  movement : — 

At  the  beginning  of  any  eiienic  movement,  its  opponents  will  outnumber 


its  friends  and  helpers.  But  we  may  count  on  the  sympathy,  if  not  the 
active  help,  of  those  who  have  at  heart  the  greatness  and  unity  of  Germany, 
and  who  believe  thnt  the  political  union  is  but  half  the  work  and  requires, 
an  ecclesiastical  union  of  all  its  tribes  as  the  completion,  fulfilment,  and 
crowning  of  the  edifice.  In  Germany  the  two  religions  are  constantly- 
becoming  more  and  more  intermingled,  and  the  artificial  devices  for  keeping 
them  apart  are  more  and  more  felt  to  be  disturbing  and  hindering  influences, 
superseded  b^'  the   movement  and  needs  of  tlie  present,  and  are  being 

gradually  put  aside  I  have  found  it  the  almost  universal  convictioa 

in  foreign  countries  that  it  is  the  special  mission  of  Germany  to  take  the 
lead  in  this  world-wide  question,  and  to  give  to  the  movement  its  form, 
measure,  and  direction.  We  are  the  heart  of  Europe,  richer  in  theologians 
than  all  other  lands,  and  the  linguistic  knowledge  indispensable  for  this 
task  exists  with  us  in  a  higher  degree  than  anywhere  else.  What  can, 
what  ought  to  be  done  ?  A  negotiation  between  Churches  through, 
plenipotentiaries  accredited  on  either  side  promises  no  result ;  the  mere 
proposal  or  attempt  would  now,  after  July  i8,  1870,  be  folly.  The  right 
instrument  would  be  found  in  men,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  who  would 
unite  for  common  action,  first  in  Germany,  untrammelled  by  instructions,, 
and  simply  following  their  own  mind  and  judgment.  They  would  soon 
draw  others  to  them  in  rapidly  increasing  numbers,  by  the  magnetic  power 
of  work  so  pure  and  well  pleasing  to  God,  and  would  thus  be  brought  into- 
communication  with  like-minded  men  in  other  countries.  The  basis  of  their 
consultations  would  be  Holy  Scripture  with  the  three  (Ecumenical  Creeds, 
interpreted  by  the  still  undivided  Church  of  the  early  centuries.  Then 
would  an  international  society  be  formed  of  the  noblest  and  most  beneficial 
kind,  and  which,  begim  as  a  snowball,  might  well  become  an  irresistible 
avalanche. 

If  Germany  were  the  world,  or  if  the  world  were  like  Germany^ 
these  expectations  might  appear  better  grounded.  But  large 
elements  have  been  left  out  of  the  calculation.  If  the  Eastern 
Church  were  attracted,  what  about  the  Latin  populations  ?  What 
about  Italy,  Spain,  and  Ultramontane  France  P  What  about  the 
strong  anti-Catholic  element  in  the  EngUsh  Church  ?  What  about 
the  1 26  sects  of  English  Nonconformists,  fiercely  insular,  fiercely 
suspicious  of  Popery,  or  of  anything  which  their  ignorance  or  their 
instinct  confounds  with  Popery  ?  What  about  the  land  of  trium- 
phant sectarianism,  the  United  States  ?  Do  they  give  much  promise 
of  coming  into  a  scheme  of  reunion  Uke  this  ?  The  writer  and  the 
translator  of  these  interesting  lectures  will  seem  to  most  persons  to 
be  too  sanguine  in  speakingof  the  union  which  thej^ong  forand  urge 
on  Christians  as  a  "  perfectly  practicable  achievement."  "  Why," 
asks  Mr.  Oxenham,  "  is  reunion  considered  an  '  idle  dream  '  ?  " 
"  Simply  hecaxise  we  choose  to  make  it  so."  But  who  are  the  "  we 
with  whom  it  rests  ?  Not  himself  and  those  -who  sympathize 
with  him,  but  all  the  Churches,  and  sects,  and  parties,  and  single 
minds  and  souls,  with  all  their  separate  convictions,  and  tradi- 
tions, and  prejudices,  and  interests,  all  over  the  Christian  world. 
And  who  is  to  make  all  these  infinitely  dilFering  views  and  habits 
and  inherited  opinions  converge  to  the  point  where  variations 
may  be  adj  usted  and  agreement  may  become  possible  ?  who  is  to 
attract  to  any  common  ground,  even  for  discussion  and  deliberation, 
bodies  and  individuals  so  remote  in  distance,  and  still  more  remote 
in  ideas  and  sympathies  ? 

And  yet  it  is  no  useless  task  to  ■which  Dr.  DoUinger  has  de- 
voted himself.  He  seems  to  us  more  of  a  mere  pioneer  than 
he  conceives  himself  to  be;  but  it  is  enough  even  for  a  writer 
of  his  position  and  abiUty  to  be  but  a  pioneer  in  the  cause 
which  so  interests  him.  Before  any  such  result  as  he  con- 
templates can  be  even  approximately  reached,  there  must  be 
a  long,  a  very  long  and  doubtful,  work  of  breaking  up  the 
ground.  Evidently  the  public  mind  is  still  absolutely  impre- 
pared  even  to  take  in  the  conception  of  such  a  reconcilia- 
tion <as  he  has  in  view.  The  disintegration  of  what  still  holds 
together,  the  destruction  of  what  is  established — this  it  can- 
understand  ;  but  the  fusing  into  a  stable  cohesion  elements  which 
have  long  been  kept  apart,  the  reconstruction  of  Christendom  on 
larger  and  nobler  principles  than  have  yet  ruled  in  it — this  we  .are  yet 
a  long  way  from  regarding  as  a  thing  of  practical  interest.  All  that 
can  be  said  is,  that  there  is  more  chance  of  gaining  a  hearing  for 
words  of  truth  and  soberness  about  such  questions  than  there  was 
when  Calixtus  and  Santa  Clara,  and  Leibnitz  and  Molanus,  and 
Wake  and  Dnpin  ventured  to  feel  their  way  towards  counsels  of 
peace.  If  many  differences  have  since  their  days  become  consolidated 
and  hardened  by  time,  if  extreme  opinions  have  become  more 
extreme,  yet  there  is  a  wider  and  better-informed  public  opinion 
than  they  had,  and  one  less  embarrassed  by  political  considera- 
tions, to  listen  to  and  judge  of  reasonable  and  serious  arguments. 
For  the  sake  of  generations  to  come  it  is  well  to  familiarize  our 
own  generation  with  the  two  great  points  of  truth  on  which  Dr. 
DtiUinger  in  his  lectures  and  Mr.  Oxenham  in  his  eloquent  preface 
insist.  One  is  the  monstrous  anomaly  of  the  existing  state  of  divi- 
sion of  the  Christian  Church  ;  an  anomaly  which,  familiar  as  it  has- 
become  to  us  as  an  existing  fact,  no  prescription  can  ever  legitimate, 
no  excuse  can  ever  palliate  as  a  fatal  violation  of  the  very  idea  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  which  is  obviously  and  confessedly  the  poisonous  influence 
for  which  there  is  no  antidote,  sapping  its  strength  and  arresting  its 
advance.  The  other  point  is  the  extravagant  and  absurd  insignifi- 
cance of  the  greater  part  of  the  causes  of  separation  and  disunion. 
To  each  particular  separated  body  the  points  of  doctrine  which 
keep  it  separate  seem,  of  course,  to  be  of  paramount  and 
supreme  importance;  but  they  are  likely  to  appear  so  to  none  but 
its  own  partisans.  There  are  two  subjects  on  which  to  differ  is 
necessarily  to  find  it  impossible  to  unite  with  any  truth  and 
reality  in  religious  association.  To  differ  about  the  object  of  wor- 
ship, and  to  differ  about  the  source  and  guarantee  of  religious 
truth,  must  be  and  ought  to  be,  as  long  as  they  last,  fatal  bars  to 
union.  It  never  can  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  indifference  whether 
we  refuse  worship  and  all  that  goes  with  worship  to  one  who  is 
entitled  to  it,  or  whether  we  give  worship  to  one  who  is  but  a 
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creature.  And,  again,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifiFerence,  for  it 
must  be  either  the  lirst  of  human  blessings  or  the  worst  of  human 
impostures,  whether  or  not  we  believe  that  there  is  in  the  world,  in 
the  flesh  like  ourselves  and  speaking  human  words,  a  living  oracle 
of  divine  truth,  who  may  be  consulted  on  all  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  thought  and  life,  and  whose  voice  is  certainly  and 
without  fail  equivalent  to  the  answer  of  God  himself.  Between 
divergent  convictions  on  these  two  fundamental  conditions  of  reli- 
gious belief  there  can  be  no  compromise ;  and  no  religious  com- 
munity could,  without  losing  that  which  made  it  religious,  em- 
brace them  together.  But,  besides  these  two  points,  it  is  difficult 
to  name  a  third,  absolutely  and  in  liynine  fatal  to  an  honest  attempt 
to  reunite  a  shattered  Christendom.  Certain  it  is  that  many  grave 
points  of  difference  which  in  former  times  have  been  thought 
insuperable  obstacles  to  union  have  sunk  more  and  more  into 
differences  of  aspect  or  point  of  view,  perfectly  compatible  with 
sincere  co-operation  and  a  large  measure  of  sympathy.  Dr. 
Dollinger  enumerates  a  number  of  questions  on  which  great 
changes  have  come  either  on  the  Catholic  or  the  Protestant  mind, 
where  these  questions  have  been  reviewed  and  examined  with 
competent  knowledge,  and  on  a  higher  level  than  that  of  urgent 
and  keen  controversy.  The  Lutheran  article  of  justification  is 
still  of  interest  to  numbers,  and  will  still  be  of  interest  as 
long  as  St.  Augustine  is  studied  and  human  experience  re- 
mains the  same;  but  it  has  not  the  factitious  supremacy  which 
it  once  had,  as  the  article  of  a  standing  or  falling  Church. 
Questions  about  the  efficacy  and  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments, about  church  discipline,  such  as  celibacy  and  the  self- 
devoted  life,  about  our  relations  to  the  other  world,  such  as 
the  intermediate  state,  the  invocation  of  Saints  and  prayers  for  the 
departed,  are  all  questions  on  which  the  deepest  and  most  legiti- 
mate interest  is  felt,  and  on  which  the  right  or  the  wrong  is  of 
the  greatest  consequence  :  but  they  are  questions  which  are  more 
and  more  recognized  as  having  two  sides,  and  admitting  of  being 
looked  at  from  varied  points  of  view.  There  is  a  wide  margin 
relating  to  them  within  which  members  of  the  same  Church 
might  fairly  differ.  How  the  lines  are  to  be  traced  which  shall 
comprehend  these  differences,  Dr.  Dollinger  does  not  adequately 
show  us.  But  it  is  no  small  service  that  he  renders  to  Christendom 
when  he  reminds  us,  not  only  as  a  learned  man,  but  as  a  sincere 
Catholic,  how  much  wider  these  lines  of  comprehension  ought  to 
be  than  any  of  those  with  which  use  and  custom  have  made  us 
familiar. 


DASEXT'S  JEST  AXD  EARNEST.* 

THE  students  of  the  great  series  of  Chronicles  and  Memorials — 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  suffer  nothing  though  Lord 
Romilly  should  cease  to  be  Master  of  the  Rolls,  or  though  there 
should  cease  to  be  any  Master  of  the  llolls  at  all — have  been  for 
years  waiting  for  an  edition  of  those  Scandinavian  Sagas  which 
bear  upon  the  history  of  Britain  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Dasent. 
Mr.  Dasent  more  than  obeys  the  precept  of  Horace  about  the  ninth 
5'ear,  His  Collection  of  Sagas  was  advertised  as  "  in  the  press  " 
in  i860,  and  it  was  still  advertised  as  "  in  the  press"  in  1872. 
Meanwhile,  scholars  have  been  feeling  the  lack.  There  is  really 
no  trustworthy  and  accessible  edition  of  those  Scandinavian  tales, 
whether  we  choose  to  call  them  legend  or  history,  which,  great 
as  is  the  caution  with  which  they  must  be  used,  are  still  one  of 
the  materials  for  English  history  during  several  centuries.  Any 
accessible  edition  of  them  would  be  a  gain  ;  a  really  critical  edition 
would  be  an  unspeakable  gain.  During  all  these  years  Mr. 
Dasent  has  mocked  us  by  the  promise  of  an  edition  which  we 
fondly  hoped  might  turn  out  to  be  something  like  what  we  want. 
For  all  these  years  we  have  been  waiting  in  vain: — 

fiiXKiiiv  yap  ati  Spiv  ri  rdf  ovaai;  Tt  ixov 
Kai  Tuc  cnrovaag  i\7r'tSag  Sd-ipOoptv, 

Many  has  been  the  time  that  we  should  have  been  rejoiced  to 
be  able  to  turn  to  such  an  edition  of  the  Sagas  as  we  hoped 
that  Mr.  Dasent's,  when  it  came,  would  turn  out  to  be.  We  have 
waited  more  patiently,  but  not  less  unsuccessfully,  than  the  ancient 
worshippers  of  Baal.  Whether  Mr.  Dasent  has  been  sleeping  it  is 
not  for  us  to  guess  ;  that  he  has  been  several  times  on  a  journey 
we  gather  from  the  two  volumes  before  us.  From  these  volumes 
also  we  learn  that  he  has  been  writing  divers  squibs  and  articles, 
while  from  other  sources  we  know  that  he  has  been  writing  a 
novel.  But  what  comfort  is  all  this  to  us,  who  have  been  all  this 
time  wanting  our  Sagas  in  a  shape  in  which  we  could  make 
use  of  them  ?  And  now  we  have  something  which,  for  any- 
thing we  know,  Mr.  Dasent  may  be  giving  us  instead  of 
the  boon  for  which  we  have  so  long  been  looking.  If  so, 
we  can  only  sa.^  that  it  is  not  a  little  cruel  to  give  us  so 
hard  a  .^stone  mstead  of  the  long  promiscid  bread.  It  is 
cruel  when  Mr.  Dasent,  instead  of  a  criticiil  edition  of  Sagas,  gives 
us  a  sort  of  summary  of  .Sagas  without  any  criticism.  It  is  more 
cruel  still  when,  instead  of  .Sagas  or  nnythnig  else  about  the  Faroe 
Islands,  lie  gives  us,  under  the  title  of  "  A  T'ortni^^lit  in  Faroe,"  page 
after  page  of  the  poorest  and  dullest  cockney  joking.  Wo  know 
not  for  what  kind  of  public  Mr.  Dasent  may  have  put  forth  his 
two  volumes  of  Jc«/  and  Earnest.  It  cerlainly  caimot  be  for  the 
Bcholara  whom  he  has  so  long  mocked  with  the  vain  hope  of 
getting  Homothing  from  him  which  might  really  help  them  in 
their  8ti!»licH. 

*  Je»t  and  MarneMt,  A  Colleotitm  of  JCasayi  and  Heviewi.  By  George 
Wubbc  DiucDt,  D.C.L.   a  voU.   Loudon :  Cbupman  &  Hull.  1873. 


We  are  in  fact  quite  at  a  loss  to  guess  with  what  motive  Mr. 
Dasent  can  have  put  forth  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  his  Essays 
and  Reviews.  We  should  really  have  thought  that  a  man  who 
has  somehow  got  a  reputation  for  knowledge  of  Scandinavian 
matters,  and  who  has  had  the  honour  of  being  chosen  as  a  fellow- 
worker  with  such  scholars  as  those  who  have  edited  the  later 
volumes  of  the  Chronicles  and  Memorials,  should  have  had 
more  respect  for  himself  and  his  subject  than  to  treat  a  matter  of 
such  interest  as  a  voj-age  to  Faroe  in  a  style  which  brings  him 
down  to  the  level  of  Mr.  Jeaffreson  or  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon. 
Why  cannot  he  tell  us  where  he  went  and  what  he  saw  in  that 
curious  island  scrap  of  Scandinavia,  without  bringing  it  in  with  a 
hideous  mass  of  rubbish  about  "  Smith,"  and  "  Paterfamiluis," 
and  the  London  season,  and  bathing  at  Dieppe,  and  all  the 
lowest  jargon  of  the  cockney  penny-a-liner,  who  fancies  that  all 
the  world  lives  in  London  ?  A  sensible  traveller,  knowing  the  lan- 
guage and  history  of  the  country,  as  we  are  bound  to  assume  that 
Mr.  Dasent  does,  could  have  told  us  a  good  deal  about  so  very 
curious  and  out-of-the-way  a  part  of  the  world.  And  a  long- 
suffering  reader  may  by  a  series  of  efibrts  dig  up  several  pieces  of 
information  out  of  the  dreary  waste  of  Mr.  Dasent's  liveliness. 
But  the  effort  is  a  painful  one,  and  puts  him  who  makes  it  pretty 
much  on  a  level  with  the  unlucky  whales  whose  merciless 
butchery  Mr.  Dasent  tells  us  about.  When  Mr.  Dasent  lights 
upon  a  good  thing,  he  does  not  seem  to  know  what  to  do  with  it. 
He  hears  a  story  about  seals  turning  into  women,  and  it  does  not 
strike  him  that  he  has  lighted  on  a  rich  vein  of  comparative  mytho- 
logy. The  utmost  that  he  does,  which  is  doubtless  some  self- 
sacrifice  for  Mr.  Dasent,  is  to  keep  himself  from  making  any 
cockney  joke  while  telling  the  story.  In  the  next  paper  he 
goes  to  Wildbad,  but  he  cannot  get  there  without  an  over- 
powering flood  of  cockneyism,  which,  when  he  gets  to  his  bath, 
changes  into  such  elegant  wit  as  calling  one  of  his  fellow-visitors 
"Prince  Riugwormowski."  How  all  this  stuff  ever  found  its  way 
into  a  periodical  like  the  North  British  lievieiv.  which  certainly 
contained  some  articles  of  a  very  different  stamp,  is  even  harder  to 
understand  than  how  Mr.  Dasent  himseK  cotdd  first  write  and  then 
after  eight  years  reprint  them. 

It  is  hardly  needful  to  dwell  on  two  political  squibs  twenty 
years  old  which  Mr.  Dasent  has  actually  thought  it  worth  while 
solemnly  to  reprint,  or  on  some  more  cockney  nonsense  called  "How 
we  were  all  Vaccinated,"  stuff  about  "Mrs.  Jellybag,"  "Mr.  Squills," 
"  Struggles,"  and  "  The  'ousekeeper's  room,"  the  sort  of  thing 
which  might,  by  an  effort,  be  endured  in  a  comic  newspaper, 
but  which  we  should  have  thought  that  no  human  creature  would 
have  dreamed  of  printing  in  a  book.  But  here  it  sdl  is,  and  we  sup- 
pose it  makes  up  Mr.  Dasent's  division  of  Jest  alongside  of  what 
we  suppose  is  meant  for  Earnest,  namely,  the  papers  on  the 
English  Language  and  on  Norwegian  liistory.  Mr.  Daseut 
calmly  tells  us  in  his  preface,  "They  now  reappear  just  as  they 
were  originally  written,  though  the  writer  well  knows  that  the 
world  has  not  stood  still  either  in  politics  or  literature  during  the 
last  twenty  years."  The  years  1863  and  1864,  in  which  Mr. 
Dasent  wrote  most  of  the  articles,  are  as  yet  hardly  twenty  years 
ago,  though  the  paper  on  the  Origin  of  the  English  Language, 
written  in  1856,  comes  nearer  to  that,  we  might  almost  say,  distant 
time.  Mr.  Dasent's  apology  shows  that  he  knows  that  these 
papers  are  behind  the  present  state  of  knowledge  ;  it  is  no  shame 
to  him  that  they  are  so  ;  it  is  not  given  to  every  man  to  load  the 
way ;  but  every  man  may  follow  the  path  when  it  is  once  pointed 
out.  We  neither  wonder  .it  Mr.  Dasent  nor  blame  him  because, 
writing  about  the  Origin  of  the  English  Language  in  1S56,  he 
wrote  in  an  unscientific  and  blundering  way  about  Britons,  Semi- 
Saxons,  and  what  not.  What  we  do  wonder  at,  what  we  do 
blame  him  for,  is  his  reprinting  this  kind  of  thing  unaltered  in 
1873.  If  Mr.  Dasent  had  only  marked  the  things  about  which 
he  knows  better  in  1873  than  he  did  in  1856,  we  should  at  least 
have  a  picture  of  the  progress  of  his  mind,  whatever  that  might 
be  worth.  But,  as  it  is,  ho  does  not  even  give  us  this.  All  that 
we  can  see  is,  that  Mr.  Dasent  knows  that  the  world  has  not  stood 
still  in  all  these  years,  but  that  he  will  not  toke  the  trouble  to 
make  any  use  of  its  advance. 

The  tliird  paper  in  the  first  volume  is  headed  "  England  and 
Norway  in  the  Eleventh  Century,"  and  is  also  reprinted  from  the 
North  British  lieview.  This,  wo  presume,  is  one  of  the  essays 
which  come  under  the  head  of  "  Earnest."  We  are  bound  to  saj- 
that  there  is  nothing  iu  it  about  "Smith,"  or  "Struggles,"  oi- 
"  Paterfamilias."  There  is  nothing  about  Mr.  Dasent  bathing  at 
Dieppe,  or  his  being  jaded  with  the  London  season.  But  it  is  no 
a  paper  which  promises  very  much  for  the  critical  character  of  Mr. 
Dasent's  edition  of  .the  Sagas,  whenever  we  get  it.  Ilis  paper  it 
dated  in  1865  ;  but,  as  ho  chooses  to  reprint  it  in  1873,  wo  must 
judge  it  by  the  light  of  1873,  and  not  by  that  of  1865.  But, 
oven  by  the  standard  of  1865,  it  is  .sadly  uncritical.  First  of  all, 
the  title  is  misleading.  Who  would  have  thought  that"  England 
and  Norway  in  the  Eleventh  Century"  meant  nothing  more  than 
the  story  oi'  the  reigns  of  Edward  the  Confes.ior  and  Harold,  told 
according  to  Mr.  Dasent's  notion  of  themP  And  really  uo  man  iu 
1 865  should  have  written  such  a  sentence  as  this  : — 

liiRulpli,  the  sooretary  of  William,  indeed  denies  that  at  that  visit  his 
master  exerted  any  undue  inlluenee  on  Edward  to  extort  a  promise  from 
liiin  ;  but  who  can  tell— no,  not  oven  in  aftcrtimea  the  hired  suribo  of 
William— what  passed  between  the  cousins  ? 

It  is  certainly  a  strange  state  of  things  when  a  man  wlio  is 
thouidit  capable  of  work  on  the  Chronicles  and  Memorials 
could)  in  1865,  think'  the  stories  of  the  I'aLso  Ingulf  wortliy  of 
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serious  discussion,  and  could  calmly  reprint  in  1873  tliis 
•witness  that  he  was  a  good  deal  behind  his  a;re  e^fjht  years  before. 
After  this  speciajen,  it  is  perhaps  hardly  worth  while  to  go  into  aiiy 
very  minute  examination  of  Mr.  Diwent's  notions  about  eleventh 
century  histoiy.  He  ha^  made  use  of  - the  Life  of  Edward  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Luard,  and  that  is  all  that  we  can  say  for  him.  To 
all  that  has  been  done  for  this  period  of  history  since  18:) 5  Mr. 
Dasent  resolutely  shuts  his  eyes.  We  have  all  the  diilerent 
versions  of  Harold's  visit  to  Normandy,  run  over  in  a  light  and 
flippant  way,  as  if  the  evidence  oq  which  they  severally  rer^t  had 
never  been  critically  tested.  Mr.  Dasent  tells  us  that  the  visit 
happened  in  1064,  a  date  certainly  less  improbable  than  most 
others,  but  which  is  hardly  to  be  taken  for  granted.  Then  he 
telle  us : — 

Certain  it  is  that  soon  after  that  visit  Edv9ard  sent  Harold's  brother 
Wulfnoth,  and  his  nephew  Swevn's  son  Hacon,  who  had  been  giveu  by 
Godwin  as  hostages  over  to  William  for  safe-keeping. 

Anv  one  who  has  really  worked  at  the  different  statements,  and 
not  tripped  jauntily  over  them,  will  perhaps  think  that  tliis  story, 
like  all  the  other  stories,  is  anything  but  certain.  We  need 
hardly  say  that  the  Norwegian  le-^end  of  Stamfordbridge,  the 
English  cavalry,  the  English  archers,  and  S9  forth,  is  told  over 
again  as  if  it  were  so  much  true  history ;  only  Mr.  Dasent  does 
stop  to  point  out  the  mistake  of  the  myth-maker — one  simply  of  a 
piece  with  the  rest  of  the  story — which  kills  Morkere  at  Fulford. 
At  the  authentic  account  in  Hewy  of  Huntingdon  he  seems 
never  to  have  looked,  but  he  gets  into  a  critical  fit  over  Waltz's 
edition  of  Marianns  Scotus.  But  of  the  real  meaning  of  Marianus's 
account,  and  of  its  utter  inconsistency  with  the  Norwegian  fable, 
Mr.  Dasent  seems  to  have  no  notion  whatever. 

In  the  second  volume  we  get  a  review  of  the  early  parts  of 
Latham's  Johnson's  Dictionary.  This  dates  in  1 864.  Mr.  Dasent 
gives  us  over  again  a  good  deal  of  the  same  kind  of  thing  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  earlier  essay  on  the  Origin  of  the  English 
Language ;  but  he  does  seem  to  have  advanced  in  one  point 
between  1 856  and  1864.  As  early  as  1848  Dr.  Guest  had  ex- 
plained the  real  meaning  of  the  "  Saxon  shore  ;  "  but  in  1856  Mr. 
Dasent  had  not  reached  the  point  which  Dr.  Guest  had  reached 
at  least  eight  years  earlier,  and,  in  the  essay  on  the  Origin  of  the 
English  Language,  he  talked  all  the  old  talk  about  its  being 
called  from  a  German  settlement  to  which  since  Dr.  Guest  no 
scholar  has  listened.  In  the  paper  written  in  1864  this  does  not 
appear  again,  so  it  is  just  possible  that  Mr.  D^i.'-ent  may  have  .spent 
his  .second  term  of  eight  years — the  great  C3'clic  period,  according 
to  Lappenberg — in  learning  a  little  about  early  English  history  at 
the  hands  of  its  great  master.  In  the  essay  itself  Mr.  Dasent 
undertakes  the  eafy  task  of  convictiug  Dr.  Latham  of  a  good 
many  mistakes.  But  Mr.  Dasent  is  himself  really  a  good  deal 
more  uncritical  than  Dr.  Latham.  He  seems  to  have  no 
idea  whatever  of  the  nature  of  the  English  language,  or 
of  any  language.  He  goes  on  talking,  in  the  old  blundering 
way,  about  modem  English  words  being  "  derived  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon";  only  he  objects  to  "  deriving  "  them  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  because  he  wants  to  "  derive  "  them  from  the  Scandinavian. 
In  short,  like  most  people  who  touch  Scandinavian  matters,  Mr. 
Dasent  has  got  bitten  with  the  Berserker  madness.  The  fault  of 
most  Scandinavian  writers  on  English  matters  is  that,  whenever 
they  see  anything  in  England  which  is  the  least  like  anything  in 
Denmark  or  Norway,  whether  it  be  in  language  or  in  anything 
else,  they  at  once  rush  at  it  as  something  of  direct  Scandinavian 
origin — something  brought  into  England  by  Hubba  or  (Jnut — 
whereas,  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred,  the  likeness  is 
simply  owing  to  the  original  kindred  of  the  English  and  Scandina- 
vian nations.  And  English  writers  who  take  up  a  strong 
Scandinavian  line  are  apt  to  fall  into  just  the  same  error  as  the 
native  Danes  and  Northmen.  Mr.  Dasent,  for  instance,  sees 
Scandinavians  wherever  he  has  the  ghost  of  a  chance.  He  will 
make  everything  Scandinavian  whicli  'could  pos.sibly  be  Scandina- 
vian. Now  no  one  douTjts  that  the  Danish  invasions,  like  the 
other  events  of  our  history,  had  some  effect  on  our  language.  No 
one  doubts  that  there  is  a  Scandinavian  element  in  the  existing 
English  speech ;  but  how  great  that  element  is  we  shall  never  find 
out  unless  we  set  about  it  in  a  more  critical  and  a  less  impetuous 
way  than  Air.  Dasent.  Anything  in  modern  English  which  can- 
not be  traced  up  to  the  existing  remains  of  the  oldest  English, 
■which  has  nothing  like  it  in  any  of  the  continental  forms  of  the 
Low-Dutch,  but  which  has  something  like  it  in  Scandinavian,  may 
be  safely  set  down  as  a  real  Scandinavian  infusion  into  English  ; 
but  further  than  this  it  is  not  safe  to  go.  Mr.  Dasent's  notions  of 
the  history  of  language  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries 
are  truly  remarKable  when  we  think  that  they  are  deliberately 
given  to  the  world  in  1873  • — 

The  King  and  his  barons  spoke  Norman  French,  their  subjects  and  serfs, 
whether  S<;andinavian.s  or  Saxona,  might  speak  whatever  jargon  tlicy  chose. 
It  never  occurred  to  the  Conqueror  or  liis  .sons,  or  to  his  grandchildren  and 
great-grandchildren,  that  a  Morman  could  be  anything  else  than  a  Norman, 
or  his  spec(;h  anything  else  than  Norman. 

Normans  and  Angevins  are  most  likely  all  the  same  to  Mr. 
Dasent,  but  what  does  he  make  of  William's  attempt  to  learn 
EngLsh?  of  the  English  education  of  Henry  the  First?  of  the 
fact  that  Henry  the  Second,  whether  he  could  speak  Engli.sh  or 
not,  most  certainly  understood  it  when  spoken  Y  These  things 
•were  perhaps  not  so  clear  in  1864  as  they  are  in  1873  '>  '^'^t  there 
are  some  people  who  keep  their  eyes  open  to  the  last  lights  as 
they  come.  Mr.  Dasent  chooses  rather  to  stay  where  the  last 
revolution  of  the  octennial  cycle  left  him.  • 


One  pag«  of  Mr.  Dasont's  book — namely,  pnge  337  of  the  first 
volume — emphatically  reminds  us  that,  in  his  own  phrase, 
the  world  has  not  stood  still  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Mr. 
Dasent's  essay,  written  in  1856,  brings  strongly  home  to  us  the 
fact  that  the  Semi-Sii.xon  was  then  in  the  land.  He  has  indeed 
something  like  a  page  to  himself — at  least  his  name  stands  in  all 
the  glory  of  a  heading.  In  the  text  Mr.  Dasent  says,  "We  have 
called  the  speech  of  England  in  the  time  of  John  Semi-Saxon. 
Why  not,"  he  goes  on,  "  call  it  Anglo-Saxon  ?  "  The  answer, 
we  confess,  is  beyond  us;  but  that  is  not  wonderful,  as  the  whole 
nature  of  the  Semi-Saxon  is  beyond  us.    However,  here  it  is  : — 

Because  during  that  century  and  a  half  the  internal  law  of  simplilication 
and  progression  had  continued  to  exert  its  influence  on  the  language  in  an 
increased  ratio  of  speed. 

A  few  pages  on  we  read  : — 

The  di  dects  ci  ase  to  be  called  Anglo-Norman  on  one  side  or  Semi-Saxon 
on  the  other.    The  common  term  Earl)-  English  includes  them  both. 

i  The  time  when  this  happened  seems   to   have   been   in  the 
i  thirteenth  century,  and  it  also  seems  as  if  Mr.  Da.sent  thought 
I  that  people  at  the  time  talked  about  Anglo-Norman  and  Semi- 
I  Saxon.    Perhaps  a  man  of  mixed  blood  might  say,     My  father 
talked  Anglo-Norman  and  my  mother  talked  Semi-Saxon  ;  as  for 
me,  I-  talk  Early  English."    After  all  this  we  are  not  surprised 
to  find  a  few  pages  before  this  Mr.  Dasent  talking  of  "  the  sack 
and  burning  of  Anderida  by  the  sons  of  Cerdic,"  and  adding,  "  but 
for  a  long  time  such  a  capture  was  an  exception.'' 

A  great  part  of  the  second  volume  is  taken  up,  not  by  a  critical 
examination  of  the  Sagus,  but  with  an  account  of  the  reigns  of 
Magnus  the  Good  and  Harold  Hardrada  according  to  the  Sagas. 
This  makes  us  tremble  a  little  for  the  coining  edition. 

Of  course  there  are,  scattered  up  and  down  Mr.  Dasent's  essays, 
things  of  a  different  character  from  those  which  we  have  quoted. 
He  makes,  for  instance,  some  good  protests  against  some  of  the- 
modern  corruptions  of  English,  and  against  hlliug  dictionaries 
with  words  which  are  not  words  but  merely  technical  terms, 
There  is  a  good  deal  in  Mr,  Dasent's  two  volumes  which- 
is  quite  to  the  purpose,  but  then  it  is  for  the  most  part  quite- 
commonplace.  It  is  the  old  story  that  what  is  true  is  not  new, 
and  what  is  new  is  not  true.  But,  when  a  man  thinks  good  to 
reprint  his  fugitive  pieces,  and  that,  according  to  his  own  confes- 
sion, without  any  kind  of  correction  or  improvement,  we  may 
fairly  ask  that  they  should  rise  to  a  higher  le\el  than  this. 


SAGAS  FKOM  THE  FAR  EAST.* 

AT  the  end  of  his  preface  the  author  of  this  volume  apologizes- 
-  for  "any  inaccuracies  which  may  have  crept' int^"  his- 
"  pages  ov^'ing  to  being  abroad  while  preparing  them  for  the 
press."  The  plea  is  elastic  ;  but  if  it  be  suffered  to  cover  not  a  few 
sins  in  the  way  of  mistranslation,  or  of  wrong  transcription  of 
names  from  German  into  English,  it  can  scarcely  be  taken  as  an 
excuse  for  making  Mongolians  talk  Sanskrit,  and  still  less  for  the- 
form  which  he  has  chosen  to  give  to  his  book.  He  has  written  it, 
he  tells  us,  especially  for  the  young ;  that  is,  for  those  whom  it  is- 
specially  necessary  to  place  in  the  right  track  at  a  time  when  mis- 
direction may  send  them  permanently  and  fatally  astray.  When, 
then,  boys  and  girls,  in  reading  what  is  put  before  them  as  a  Oal- 
muck  or  Mongolian  tale,  find  the  narrator  saying  that  "  a  voice- 
came  out  of  ISmrga,"  and  are  referred  to  a  note  which  consists- 
simply  of  a  quotation  on  the  origin  of  the  word  from  Lassen's 
work  on  the  Maha  Bharata,  what  can  they  suppose  but  that 
Hindus  and  Mongols  talk  much  the  same  language,  or  have, at 
least  the  same  names  for  their  objects  of  worship  ?  But  if  even 
this  be  condoned,  indulgence  cannot  fairly  be  carried  further. 

Popular  tales,  from  whatever  quarter  they  may  come,  have  at- 
tractions for  two  sets  of  readers,  and  have  therefore  a  twofold 
value.  It  is  a  distinct  gain  when  any  addition  is  made  to  the  stock 
of  stories  in  which  children  may  take  pleasure  simply  as  stories ; 
and  it  is  next  to  certain  that  these  stories  will  have  a  further 
scientific  value  for  the  comparative  mythologist  and  the  historical 
student.  But,  whether  for  those  who  read  for  amusement  only,  or 
for  those  who  take  them  up  as  serious  work,  there  are  only  three 
ways  in  which  such  stories  should  be  put  forth.  To  the  publica- 
tion of  the  mere  text,  provided  it  be  accurate,  without  note 
or  comment,  there  can  be  no  objection;  but  if  either  notes  or 
comments  are  to  be  made,  they  should  be  confined  to  matters 
really  needed  to  explain  the  text ;  or,  secondly,  to  the  history  o£ 
these  traditions  and  to  their  connexion,  if  any  such  should  exist, 
with  the  traditions  or  stories  of  other  tribes  and  nations.  Un- 
fortunately the  translator  of  these  tales  has  not  followed  either  of 
these  courses.  Not  less  than  eighty  closely  printed  pages  of 
notes  are  appended  to  about  three  hundred  pages  of  text,  which 
an  exact  translation  would  have  reduced  to  a  much  smaller 
number,  and  of  these  eighty  pages  not  much  more  perhaps  than  a 
tenth  is  really  needed  to  make  the  text  intelligible  to  children. 
The  collection  of  tales  known  as  the  Siddhi-Kiir  is  preceded  by  a 
dedication  to  the  teacher  Nagarguna,  who  is  said  to  be  second 
only  to  Sakyamouni.  This  gives  occasion  to  one  note  of  sixteen 
pages  on  the  history  of  Gautama  Buddha  and  his  doctrines,  and 
to  another  note  of  about  half  that  length  on  the  forms  which 
Buddhism  has  taken  in  Tibet,    On  this  subject  a  few  lines  or  a 
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few  paragraphs  would  amply  sufBce.  If  anything  is  to  be  said 
about  these  stories  at  all,  what  we  need  to  be  told  is,  how  far  they 
are  Calmuck  or  Mongolian ;  and,  if  they  did  not  originate  with 
these  tribes,  how  far  they  have  been  modified  in  their  new  home. 
This  is  a  task  to  be  done  systematically  ;  in  the  present  work,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  it  has  not  been  attempted  at  all.  Here  and 
there  the  reader  will  find  scattered  through  the  notes  a  few 
remarks  on  Mongolian  or  Calmuck  changes  in  Hindu  stories, 
although  in  the  preface  he  is  told  that  they  are  all  traceable 
to  Indian  sources,  and  that  they  have  "  received  an  entire 
transformation  in  the  course  of  their  adoption  by  their 
new  country."  That  this  last  assertion  is  far  too  sweep- 
ing, boys  and  girls  who  know  the  stories  gathered  by  Grimm, 
Asbjornsen,  Campbell,  and  many  others  will  soon  see  when 
they  find  some  of  their  favourites  not  much  the  worse  for 
putting  on  a  Mongolian  dress.  Beyond  the  mere  fact  of  this 
borrowing  or  importation,  the  translator,  it  seems,  has  little  to  tell 
them ;  and  what  he  does  say  is  likely  to  mislead.  In  truth,  they 
can  scarcely  fail  to  be  misled  when  they  are  told  that  we  can 
trace  the  age  of  a  building  by  its  alterations  and  repairs,  and 
that  equally  well  whether  these  be  made  in  a  style  later  prevail- 
ing, utterly  different  from  that  of  the  original  design,  or  in  the 
most  careful  imitation  of  the  same,  for  the  age  of  the  workman's 
hand  cannot  choose  but  write  itself  on  whatever  he  chisels."  The 
notion  that  we  can  always,  or  even  generally,  do  this  without 
documentary  evidence  is  a  mischievous  delusion. 

The  statement  that  these  stories  may  be  traced  to  a  Hindu 
source  is  followed,  not  by  an  attempt  to  show  how  Mongolians  re- 
ceived them,  but  by  a  discussion  on  the  meaning  of  the  word 
^'  Indian,"  and  on  the  way  by  which  the  Aryan  tribes  entered 
Hindostan.  This  is  not  wanted  to  enable  children  to  understand 
these  stories,  while  for  students  it  is  wholly  uncalled  for ;  but  even 
more  unfortunate  is  the  eagerness  of  the  translator  in  hunting  out 
moral  lessons  for  the  edification  of  his  readers.  It  might  have 
been  thought  that  at  this  time  of  day  the  stories  should  be  allowed 
to  speak  for  themselves.  If  a  popular  tale  is  too  coarse,  or  in  any 
way  unfit  to  be  put  before  the  young,  let  it  be  kept  from  their 
fiight ;  but  it  is  purely  mischievous  to  speak  of  these  myths  or 
traditions  as  being  either  composed  with  a  purpose,  or  as  even 
having  a  didactic  element,  unless  we  have  clear  evidence  that  this 
is  the  case.  The  author  has  already  published  collections  of 
•Spanish  and  other  stories,  of  which  he  says  that  in  tell- 
ing them  there  was  no  need  "  to  point  to  a  moral,  for 
the  moral — i.e.  some  more  or  less  remote  application  of 
the  sacred  and  civilizing  teaching  of  the  Gospel — was  of  the  very 
essence  of  each  "  (xv,)  Here  again  we  have  an  assertion  which, 
fls  being  altogether  too  sweeping,  becomes  untrue.  Probably  on 
ao  popular  traditions  has  the  Christian  sentiment  of  the  middle 
.ages  more  clearly  set  its  mark  than  on  the  magnificent  group  of 
legends  which  have  gathered  round  the  name  of  Arthur.  Yet  the 
very  myth  in  which  this  sentiment  becomes  most  conspicuous  is 
an  all  its  essential  features  found  in  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  purely 
heathen  stories.  It  is,  of  course,  useless  to  seek  for  Christian 
teaching  in  these  Mongolian  tales ;  but  the  translator  is  never- 
theless not  to  be  baulked  in  his  efforts  to  turn  them  to  moral 
uses.  They  are,  he  says,  "  not  ideal  embodiments  of  the  perfect 
motives  by  which  people  ought  to  be  actuated,  but  genre  pictures 
of  the  modes  in  which  they  commonly  do  act.  As  such,  they 
cannot  fail  to  contain  the  means  of  edification,  though  we  are  left 
to  look  for  and  discover  and  apply  it  for  ourselves  "  (xvii.)  The 
youngest  of  his  readers  will  soon  see  that,  for  the  most  part,  the 
motives  which  prompt  the  actors  in  these  tales  do  not  belong  to 
common  life  at  all,  while  those  who  are  somewhat  older  will 
perhaps  begin  to  feel  that  the  edification  extracted  from  them  is 
obtained  at  the  cost  of  spoiling  them  as  stories,  or  of  bringing  the 
matter  to  a  wrong  issue.  The  thirteenth  tale  of  the  Siddhi-Kiir 
relates  the  fortunes  of  the  man  who  has  set  free  from  their 
tormentors  three  beasts  which  come  to  help  him  when  he  is  shut 
up  in  the  iron  box  for  stealing  silkstuS'  from  the  King's  treasury. 
In  this  prison  he  is  nearly  choked  for  want  of  air,  when  suddenly 
a  little  chink  appears  in  one  corner.  This  was  the  work  of  the 
mouse  whose  life  he  had  saved ;  and  to  the  sentence  in  which 
this  is  stated  the  translator  has  appended  the  following  por- 
tentous note : — 

The  Indian  world  of  story  abounds  in  talcs  in  which  the  low  notion  of 
CKpccting  .some  advantage  to  accrue  in  this  life  is  jiriiposcd  as  the  object 
and  reward  of  good  actions.  Instances  will  doubtless  occur  to  the  reader. 
The  Pantcha-Tantra  collection  contains  one  in  which  an  elephant  is 
caught  by  a  Khan  out  hunting  by  being  driven  into  a  deep  dyke.  lie 
asks  advice  of  a  Prahman  who  passes  that  wiiy  as  to  how  he  is  to  ex- 
tricate himself.  "Now  is  the  time,"  answers  the  Ikahman,  "  to  recall  if  you 
have  ever  done  good  to  any  one,  and,  if  so,  to  call  him  to  your  aid."  The 
elephant  thereupon  recalls  that  ho  once  delivered  a  number  of  rats  whom  a 
Khan  had  hunted  and  caught  and  shut  up  in  earllien  jars  by  lifting  the 
earthen  jars  with  his  trunk  and  gently  breaking  them,  lie  accordingly  in- 
vokes the  aid  of  tliGsc  rats,  who  come  and  gnaw  away  at  the  earth  sur- 
rounding llie  dyke,  till  they  have  made  so  easy  a  slope  of  it  that  tho 
<.'l/;phant  can  walk  out.  Christianity  fortunately  proposes  ii  higher  motive 
for  our  good  actions  ;  and  the  experience  of  life  would  make  that  derived 
from  results  to  be  expected  from  gratitude  a  vcr^'  poor  one. 

The  ftxperionco  of  life  scarcely  shows  that  tlio  good  turns  wliich 
a  man  may  receive  from  others  come  for  the  most  part  from  those 
whom  he  has  injured,  nor  arc  we  aware  tliat  Cliristianity  forljids 
us  to  look  for  aid  to  those  whom  wo  may  our.solvi'.s  have  boon  ablo 
to  help.  In  short,  this  talk  is  twaddle,  or  noinulliing  worse.  It 
cannot  edify,  and  it  may  lend  to  a  fal.su  classilication  of  popular 
stones.  Tho  very  gist  of  both  those  tales  is  tliut  tlio  good  duetls 
arc  done  without  any  hope  whatever  of  future  rccomponso.  To 


show  how  little  Shrikantha,  who  has  rescued  the  mouse,  the 
monkey,  and  the  bear,  expects  any  good  to  himself  from  his  acts  ctf 
mercy,  he  is  represented  as  brought  into  trouble  for  stealing  when, 
if  it  had  been  a  mere  matter  of  tit  for  tat,  he  might  have  invoked 
their  aid  to  save  him  from  hunger  without  adding  to  it  the  task  of 
delivering  him  from  the  consequences  of  his  theft.  The  translator's 
business,  therefore,  was  to  see,  if  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
meddle  with  these  matters  at  all,  whether  his  elephant  story  was 
or  was  not  only  the  story  of  Shrilcantha  in  another  form ;  whether 
the  same  story  can  or  cannot  be  found  among  the  popular  tradi- 
tions of  other  tribes ;  and,  if  so,  which  may  be  the  oldest  form,  and 
whether  they  may  or  may  not  have  one  common  source.  The 
merest  child  who'  has  read  the  tales  will  see  that,  whatever  may  be 
said  of  the  elephant  and  the  rats,  the  legend  of  Shrikantha  is 
in  this  feature  in  precise  agreement  with  that  of  Psyche  aided  by 
brute  animals  to  perform  the  tasks  put  upon  her  by  Aphroditd, 
and  with  that  large  family  of  Teutonic,  Norse,  and  other  stories 
in  which  the  wanderer  or  pilgrim  has  certain  seemingly  impossible 
things  to  do — mountains  of  ice  to  scale,  huge  castles  to  throw 
down,  or  myriads  of  boulders  to  remove — in  which,  when  their 
own  powers  are  found  to  be  useless,  they  are  helped  by  bears, 
wolves,  or  foxes,  by  ducks,  swans,  eagles,  ants,  fishes,  or  ravens. 
If,  then,  this  matter  is  to  be  taken  in  hand  at  all,  these  stories 
must  be  classified  both  according  to  the  tasks  to  be  done  and  the 
beasts  which  accomplish  them.  Why  these  beasts  should  be 
introduced  is  a  question  belonging  to  the  Zoological  Mythology  cA 
Professor  Gubernatis ;  nor  is  it  necessary  for  us  to  say  whether 
Mr.  Cox  be  or  be  not  right  when  he  states  that  under  the  names 
of  these  animals  the  old  mythical  language  spoke  of  the  clouds, 
the  winds,  and  the  light  which  conquers  the  darkness,  and  that 
the  chief  work  enjoined  in  these  tales — the  recovery,  namely,  of 
an  apple,  a  golden  or  a  silver  ball,  or  egg-shaped  talisman — is  the 
bringing  back  of  the  sun's  orb.  But  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  one 
case  we  have  a  scientific  process  and  a  conclusion  which  may  be 
accepted  or  rejected  according  to  the  evidence ;  in  the  other  we 
have  a  mere  random  beating  of  the  air.  We  rise,  in  fact,  from 
the  reading  of  these  Sagas  from  the  Far  East  knowing  less  about 
the  share  which  Mongols  or  Calmucks  had  in  shaping  them  than 
we  learn  from  the  single  sentence  in  which  Professor  Gubernatis 
tells  us  that 

the  popular  tales  of  the  Tatars  do  not  differ  enough  from  those  of  the  Aryans 
to  infuse  into  them  anything  like  new  blood  or  affect  in  any  degree  their 
radical  nature;  on  the  contrary,  the  Tatar  stories  are  the  Aryan  tales 
themselves,  or  at  most  the  Hindoo  ones,  a  little  modified  by  a  few  peouliari- 
ties  which  are  specifically  of  a  Tatar  character. 

If  the  reader  of  these  Eastern  Sagas  should  desire  to  have  an 
excellent  analysis  of  most  of  these  Siddhi-Kiir  and  Ardschi- 
Bordschi  tales,  he  will  find  it  in  the  work  of  Professor  Gubernatis. 
He  will  there  also  find  evidence  of  some  unfortunate  slips  made  by 
the  translator  of  these  Eastern  Sagas.  In  one  of  the  tales  Professor 
Gubernatis  rightly  says  that  "a man  uses  the  horns  of  his  dead 
buffalo  to  grub  up  the  roots  upon  which  he  lives  in  exile."  In  the 
translation  the  buffalo  is  turned  into  a  goat,  and  is  brought  back 
alive  by  the  man  to  his  own  country,  and  there  made  to  dig  roots 
out  of  the  earth  for  him  to  eat. 

To  speak  plainly,  the  translator  has  not  withstood,  as  he  ought 
to  have  withstood,  the  temptation  to  compile  a  book  which  should 
give  him  a  character  for  much  learning.  Nor  is  he  the  only- 
offender  among  recent  writers  on  mythological  subjects.  It 
is  an  easy  matter  for  compilers  to  lay  claims  to  superior  wisdom 
by  taking  exception  to  the  theories  or  conclusions  of  other 
writers  as  being  carried  too  far,  and  then  puttino^  forth  sub- 
stantially the  same  conclusions  as  their  own.  Ihis  method 
is  adopted  in  one  or  two  passages  by  the  translator  of  these 
Eastern  Sagas,  without,  however,  naming  those  who  are  thus 
censured.  It  is  employed  more  ostentatiously  by  Mr.  Fiske,  who 
in  his  volume  on  Myths  and  Mythmakers  takes  special  credit 
to  himself  for  avoiding  what  he  calls  the  extreme  views  of  Mr. 
Cox.  Yet  Mr.  Fiske  speaks  with  undoubting  assurance  of 
"  Odysseus  warring  with  the  impious  night  heroes  who  have  en- 
deavoured throughout  ten  long  years  or  hours  of  darkness  to  seduce 
from  her  allegiance  his  twiliglit  bride,  the  weaver  of  the  never- 
finished  web  of  violetclouds";  andhehas  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 

in  Achilleus  and  Meleagros  we  see  the  unhappy  solar  hero  doomed 
to  toil  for  the  profit  of  others,  and  to  be  cut  ott"  by  an  untimely 
death."  We  need  say  no  more  than  that  these  views  of  Odysseus, 
Meleagros,  and  Achilleus  were  first  put  forth  by  Mr.  Cox,  and  are 
generally  set  down  as  among  tho  extremest  which  he  has  put  forth. 
It  is  time  that  writers  on  mythological  matters,  wliose  number 
seems  to  bo  rapidly  growing,  should  learn  the  duty,  more  strictly 
obeyed  by  historians,  of  assigning  to  their  proper  sources  all  results 
not  obtained  strictly  by  their  own  researches.  Their  reputation 
for  learning  will  not  be  Ics.sened  by  more  scrupulous  cwo,  even 
though  it  may  cost  them  a  little  more  time  and  trouble. 


MACLEOD'S  ECONOMICAL  PHILOSOPHY.* 

MK.  SAlUi  ANT,  in  an  essay  which  we  reviewed  some  time 
ago,  remarked  upon  the  unfairness  of  ignoring  certain  writers 
without  close  examination  of  their  merits.  Ho  mentio?iod  Mr. 
Macleod  as  a  case  in  point.    Mr.  Macleod,  as  he  remarked,  had 
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received  very  high  commendation  from  some  foreign  authorities, 
and  especially  from  M.  Chevalier.  English  economists,  on  the 
other  hand,  seem  to  be  in  a  tacit  conspiracy  to  put  him  down,  not 
by  argument,  but  by  silence.  With  Mr.  Sargant's  general  prin- 
ciple we  fully  agree.  Undoubtedly  a  gentleman  who  comes  to  us 
■with  such  testimonials  deserves  a  serious  examination,  though  it 
is  possible  that  the  results  of  the  examination  may  not  be  specially 
gratifying  to  him.  Bearing  this  admonition  in  mind,  we  thought 
it  our  duty  to  read  through  a  thick  volume  in  which  Mr.  Macleod 
has  expounded  his  principles,  or  rather  has  expounded  some  of 
them  ;  for  beyond  the  676  pages  of  the  present  work  we  can  see 
looming  in  the  distance  an  indefinite  vista  of  economical  disquisi- 
tion. We  will  not  say  that  our  attention  has  never  flagged  in  the 
process  J  for,  to  confess  the  truth,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  reading 
of  a  more  hopelessly  dreary  kind.  If  we  wished,  for  example,  to 
express  our  conception  of  the  deepest  misery  to  which  a  human 
bemg  could  be  exposed,  we  should  endeavour  to  picture  Mr.  Carlyle 
condemned  to  plod  through  this  contribution  to  the  ''dismal 
science."  However,  we  have  performed  our  task,  and  it  has  left 
upon  our  minds  an  impression  equally  compounded  of  weariness 
and  a  sense  of  the  pathetic.  Here  is  a  gentleman  of  great  reading, 
of  much  experience  in  business,  and  of  some  ability,  who  has  ob- 
viously devoted  years  of  labour  to  preaching  a  new  economical 
gospel  to  mankind.  He  is  fully  persuaded  that  his  speculations 
ai"e  fraught  with  results  of  imspeakable  importance  to  human  hap- 
piness. Newton  did  not  work  harder  at  his  mathematical  inquiries, 
nor  did  Descartes  show  more  devotion  to  metaphysics,  than  Mr. 
Macleod  to  what  he  calls  "  Economical  Philosophy."  Is  it  not 
rather  cruel  to  say  to  such  a  man.  Your  pains  have  been  thrown 
away  ;  you  have  found  nothing  but  a  mare's  nest,  and  your  philo- 
sophy is  chiefly  composed  of  rubbish?  And  yet  what  is  a 
critic  to  do  if  such  should  be  his  candid  opinion?  He 
must,  we  presume,  speak  the  truth,  and,  whilst  praising  Mr.  Mac- 
leod's  heroic  devotion  to  his  task,  admit  with  sadness  that  his 
book  is  one  more  lamentable  waste  of  human  energy.  Well, 
waste  is  the  law  of  nature,  and  we  cannot  be  much  surprised. 
Mr.  Macleod  has  done  his  best;  he  has'  accumulated  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  information  which  may  be  useful  in  other 
hands;  he  has  done  some  positive  service  to  literary  history 
in  calling  attention  to  the  labours  of  the  French  and 
Italian  economists  who  anticipated  Adam  Smith  in  many  of 
the  doctrines  which  are  supposed  to  have  started  full-blown 
from  the  Scotchman's  brains ;  and  he  has  published  a  very 
big  book.  More  we  can  hardly  say  for  him  ;  the  remarks  which 
we  are  about  to  make  will  be  to  Mr.  Macleod  one  more  instance 
of  the  perverse  stupidity  which  fails  to  recognize  his  merits; 
whilst  to  Mr.  Sargant  they  may  possibly  serve  in  some  degree  to 
justify  the  apparent  negligence  of  English  economists  in  ignoring 
the  claims  of  this  would-be  reformer  of  the  science.  In  fact,  we 
began  to  read  Mr.  Macleod  with  as  much  impartiality  as  was 
possible ;  but  we  soon  came  upon  a  specimen  or  two  of  his 
methods  of  reasoning  which  would  probably  deter  any  one  but  a 
critic  from  going  much  further. 

Mr.  Macleod,  for  example,  argues  at  starting  that  the  same 
methods  are  applicable  to  the  moral  and  to  the  natural  sciences. 
Amongst  other  authorities  rather  more  to  the  point,  he  quotes 
Bishop  Butler  as  holding  this  theory  ;  and  alleges  in  proof  But- 
ler's well-known  sentence,  "  There  is  much  more  exact  correspond- 
ence between  the  natural  and  the  moral  world  than  we  are  apt 
to  take  notice  of."  We  will  not  say  that  the  remark  is  utterly 
irrelevant;  but  when  we  see  Butler  classed  with  Bacon,  Locke, 
Say,  Comte,  and  Mill,  as  maintaining  that  "  economic 
science  as  one  of  the  moral  sciences  is  an  inductive  science," 
and  so  classed  on  the  strength  of  this  single  saying,  we  are  struck 
with  amazement.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Butler  would 
have  been  equally  amazed  at  being  dragged  into  a  controversy 
80  utterly  foreign  to  his  modes  of  thought.  Going  a  little  further, 
we  are  still  more  perplexed  by  Mr.  Macleod's  notion  of  what  is 
meant  by  inductive  science.  Mr.  Mill  alleges  as  a  reason  for 
teaching  political  economy  by  deductive  rather  than  by  inductive 
methods  that  we  cannot  try  experiments  in  it.  We  cannot,  as 
he  puts  it,  "  try  forms  of  government  and  systems  of  national 
policy  on  a  small  scale  in  our  laboratories."  Now  Mr.  Macleod 
admits  the  truth  of  the  statement,  as  he  could  not  very  well  deny 
it ;  but  he  denies  that  it  renders  inductive  methods  inapplicable. 
His  reason  is  singular.  "  In  political  economy,"  he  says,  "  and 
the  moral  sciences  generally,  we  can  have  what  are  in  all  respects 
equivalent  to  experiments— namely,  feigneO  cases.  .  .  .  We 
can  argue  from  feigned  cases,  and  educe  principles  from  them 
with  exactly  the  same  degree  of  certainty  as  if  they  were 
real  cases ;  and  also  with  the  same  degree  of  certainty 
as  principles  are  tested  by  real  experiments  in  experimental 
science."  He  proceeds  to  invent  the  name  of  "  experiential 
philosophy"  for  "that  branch  of  inductive  science  whose  axioms 
are  tested  by  observation  Midi  feigned  cases  or  human  experience." 
The  naivete  of  this  argument  is  admirable.  A  "feigned  case" 
means  that  you  find  out  what  would  be  the  result  of  certain 
combinations  by  reasoning  instead  of  by  appealing  to  experience. 
Inductive  reasoning  rests  upon  inquiry  into  cases  which  have  been 
observed.  Deductive  reasoning  means  inquiring  into  cases  which 
have  not  happened,  or,  as  Mr.  Macleod  calls  them,  feigned  cases. 
And  thus  he  argues  that  the  moral  sciences  are  inductive  because 
they  use  deductive  methods.  He  regards  this  as  a  great  dis- 
covery. 

When  we  meet  with  such  an  argument  we  have  a  pretty 


shrewd  guess  as  to  the  logical  capacity  of  the  author.  Mr. 
Macleod,  however,  presents  us  with  other  samples  of  argument 
almost  equally  strange.  lie  has,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  a 
great  objection  to  Mr.  Mill's  methods  of  reasoning.  Mr.  Mill  tells 
us  in  a  well-known  passage  that  it  is  improper  to  speak  of  the 
price  of  any  commodity  being  fixed  by  the  ratio  between  the  de- 
mand and  the  supply.  "The  idea  of  a  ratio,"  he  says,  "  as  be- 
tween demand  and  supply  is  out  of  place,  and  has  no  concern  in 
the  matter ;  the  proper  mathematical  analogy  is  that  of  an  equa- 
tion." Hereupon  Mr.  Macleod  triumphs  greatly.  "  It  is  very 
surprising,"  he  says,  "  that  so  acute  a  thinker  should  not  have 
perceived  what  any  intelligent  .schoolboy  could  have  told  him, 
that  an  equation  is  a  ratio ! "  We  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Mill  is  a  gentleman  of  singularly  humane  temper,  and 
entirely  averse  to  the  needless  infliction  of  corporal  punishment.  We 
therefore  imagine  that  if  a  schoolboy  had  made  such  a  statement  to 
him,  he  would  have  calmly  explained  the  error  involved.  A  ratio, 
we  need  hardly  say,  is  no  more  an  equation  than  a  triangle  is  a 
geometrical  axiom.  The  relation  of  two  to  three  is  a  ratio  ;  the 
statement  23^=3?/  is  an  equation ;  and  there  is  therefore  a  most 
important  difference  between  saying  that  price  depends  upon 
the  ratio  between  demand  and  supply,  and  saying  that  it  is  deter- 
mined by  an  equation  between  demand  and  supply.  The  point  is 
not  of  much  importance,  except  as  illustrating  Mr.  Macleod's 
lax  use  of  language,  especially  as  he  condescends  to  acknow- 
ledge that  Mr.  Mill  "  gives  fairly  enough  an  account  how 
demand  and  supply  are  adjusted."  Similar  confusions  appear 
at  every  page.  Here  is  another  problem  for  the  "intelligent 
schoolboy."  Mr.  Macleod  tells  us  that  every  book  on  algebra 
says,  as  an  illustration  of  the  meaning  of  positive  and  negative 
signs,  that  "  money  is  a  positive  quantity,  and  that  a  debt  is  a 
negative  quantity."  To  talk  about  money  being  positive  is  just 
as  meaningless  as  to  talk  about  horses  or  oxen  being  positive.  If 
you  are  calculating  the  amount  of  a  man's  property,  you  may,  if 
you  please,  call  the  number  of  coins  owing  to  him  positive,  and  you 
must  then  call  the  number  which  he  owes  negative.  And  therefore 
one  may  say  roughly  that  credit  may  be  called  positive  and  debt 
negative.  Mr.  Macleod,  however,  makes  a  great  point  of  what  he 
calls  negative  economic  quantities,  which  he  appears  to  regard  as 
mysterious  entities  endowed  with  some  strange  intrinsic  quality. 
He  gets  into  terrible  troubles  with  his  negative  sign,  and  still  more 
with  the  imaginary  symbol  \/—  i,  and  reminds  us  at  times  of  an 
unfortunate  wrangler  who  dreamt  that  he  had  got  under  a  square 
root  with  a  negative  sign  prefixed  to  him,  and  that  all  the  best 
mathematicians  in  Europe  were  in  vain  endeavouring  to  extract 
him.  Over  5,000,000,000/.  of  debts  or  credits,  he  says,  pass 
through  the  London  Clearing  House  in  a  year.  Now  in  those 
greataccounts,"  heasks  pathetically,  "consisting  chiefl)' of  negative 
quantities,  what  are  they  to  be  subtracted  from  ?  "  We  will  say, 
to  relieve  his  mind,  that  he  need  not  call  them  negative 
unless  he  chooses,  and,  further,  that  there  is  no  law,  human  or 
divine,  which  bids  him  to  subtract  them  from  anything. 
If,  indeed,  he  wishes  to  determine  the  total  amount  of  credit 
or  indebtedness  of  any  clas.",  he  had  better  subtract  the  debts 
from  the  credits,  and  as  all  these  distressing  negative  quanti- 
ties represent  debts  due  from  somebody  to  somebody  else,  he 
will  find  that,  if  he  includes  all  classes,  the  result  is  precisely 
nothing. 

Here,  however,  we  come  across  Mr.  Macleod's  favourite  doctrine, 
upon  which  he  has  expended  an  infinite  amount  of  labour,  and 
which  is  to  revolutionize  the  science.  The  confusions  into  which 
he  falls  are  curious  as  illustrating  a  particular  weakness  of  the 
human  mind,  but  are  otherwise  scarcely  worth  prolonged  study. 
His  main  argument,  as  we  take  it,  is  as  follows : — He  defines 
wealth  to  be  anything  exchangeable.  Hence  it  follows  that  a 
good  many  things  are  wealth  which  are  not  generally  known 
under  that  name.  This  will  appear  from  his  classification  of  wealth 
into  "corporeal  property,"  "unmaterial  property,"  and  "incor- 
poreal property."  Typical  examples  of  the  three  classes  are 
land,  money,  or  minerals  in  ,the  first,  labour  of  all  kinds  in  the 
second,  and  credit  or  copyrights  in  the  third  class.  Mr.  Macleod 
has  of  course  a  right  to  define  his  terms  as  he  pleases,  and  we 
cannot  compLain  so  long  as  he  is  consistent,  though  we  may 
doubt  whether  his  definition  is  the  most  convenient.  There  has 
been  much  dispute  as  to  whether  personal  accomplishments,  for 
example,  should  be  called  wealth  ;  and  though  we  should  agree  with 
Mr.  Mill  in  excluding  them,  there  is  no  necessary  absurdity  in 
giving  them  that  name.  We  must  remark,  however,  that  Mr. 
Macleod's  definition  involves  an  obvious  inconsistency.  To  call 
an  ox  wealth,  and  to  call  credit  wealth,  is  to  compare  things 
essentially  disparate.  At  times,  too,  Mr.  Macleod  himself  uses 
words  differently.  Wealth  sometimes  means  with  him,  not  the 
ox,  but  the  right  to  the  ox  ;  and  these  are  very  different  things, 
though  Mr.  Macleod  apparently  confounds  them.  The  right  to  an 
ox  may,  in  fact,  be  compared  with  the  right  to  a  sum  of  money, 
which  can  hardly  be  sa-id  for  the  ox  itself.  If  then  by  wealth  be^ 
meant  merely  rights,  it  is  obvious  enough  that  they  may  be  mul- 
tiplied at  will  to  any  assignable  extent.  The  consequence, 
however,  is  a  divergence  from  ordinary  speech  which  is,  to  say 
the  least,  perplexing.  If  A.  promises  to  pay  B.  1,000/.,  and  B. 
promises  to  pay  the  same  sum  to  A.,  Mr.  Macleod  considers  that 
the  wealth  of  the  country  is  increased  by  2,000/.  And  thus, 
without  a  single  addition  to  the  material  wealth  of  a  country,  its 
wealth,  as  Mr.  Macleod  uses  the  word,  may  vary  indefinitely.  Mr. 
Macleod,  again,  declares  that  "  credit  is  capital,"  and  that  "  money 
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is  a  general  right  " — expressions  which,  according  to  t'he  ordinary 
use  of  words,  involve  a  palpable  confusion  of  ideas.  To  call  a 
sovereign  a  right  is  to  bring  all  language  into  incalculable  entan- 
glement. Without,  however,  tracing  Mr.  Macleod's  argument 
in  detail,  we  will  simply  suggest  to  him  that,  if  his  nomenclature 
is  accepted,  he  must  invent  some  new  word  to  signify  what  is 
now  generally  meant  by  wealth.  If  he  does  not  admit  of  such 
a  new  word  he  will  fall  into  the  strangest  perplexities.  When 
a  house  is  called  wealth,  and  the  right  to  the  lease  is  also 
wealth,  we  are  left  without  the  power  of  distinguishing  between 
a  concrete  reality  and  a  metapliysical  abstraction.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Macleod  admits  such  a  term,  all  the  previous  doctrines 
of  the  ordinary  school  will  remain  unchanged,  except  verbally. 
The  difiference  remains  in  spite  of  all  Mr.  Macleod's  fine  lan- 
guage about  the  "  continuity  of  science "  and  the  necessity  of 
finding  a  "general  form  or  cause  of  value,"  and  studiously 
ignoring  the  difficulty  is  only  to  plunge  into  constant  confusion. 

It  is  needless,  even  if  we  had  the  space,  to  consider  Mr.  Macleod's 
assault  upon  Ricardo's  doctrines  of  the  conformity  of  price  to  the 
cost  of  production,  and  the  law  of  rent.  Probably  they  will  not 
disturb  the  faith  of  any  orthodox  political  economist.  C)ne  remarlr 
we  may  venture  to  make.  Mr.  Macleod  tells  us  that  it  is  highly 
unphilosophical  to  break  up  phenomena  into  classes,  and  to  say 
that  value  is  determined  in  one  case  by  supply  and  deiuand,  and 
in  another  by  the  cost  of  production.  It  is  like  explaining  some 
planetary  motions  by  the  Ptolemaic  and  another  by  the  Copevnican 
hypothesis.  But  if  facts  persist  upon  being  affected  by  different 
laws,  as  all  concrete  facts  do,  what  is  the  use  of  an  a  priori  ob- 
jection, especially  in  the  mouth  of  an  inductive  philosopher  ? 
Would  Mr.  Macleod  say  that  it  was  unphilosophical  to  bring 
different  laws  to  account  for  the  motion  of  a  body  in  vumo  and 
in  a  resisting  medium  ?  That  Ricardo  used  some  inconsistent 
language  in  speaking  of  labour  as  the  cause  of  value  we  freely 
grant;  and  we  agree  further  with  the  grand  philosophical 
doctrine  that  demand  is  in  all  cases  the  cause  of  value,  which 
means  simply  that  people  always  buy  a  thing  because,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  they  want  it.  But  it  remains  true  that  the 
value  of  commodities  will  follow  different  laws  of  variation 
according  as  they  are  or  are  not  the  subject  of  a  monopoly. 
Labour,  as  Mr.  ]\lacleod  seems  half  to  admit,  may  regulate  value 
in  some  jases,  though  we  may  not  call  it,  in  some  senses,  the 
cause  of  value.  A  fair  analogy  would  seem  to  be  this  : — If  we 
wished  to  know  the  precise  pressure  in  the  boiler  of  a  steam- 
engine,  we  might  say  that  it  was  determined  by  the  weight  on  the 
safety-valve.  No,  says  Mr.  Macleod,  that  is  utterly  unphiloso- 
phical. It  is  determined  by  the  temperature  and  density  of  the 
vapour.  That  is  also  quite  true ;  but  then  the  condition  of  the 
vapour  is  determined  by  the  safety-valve.  And,  in  like  manner, 
Ricardo's  theory  that  value  depends  on  the  cost  of  production  is 
perfectly  accurate  as  determining  what  will  be  the  price  of  com- 
modities, although  acute  philosophers  may  declare  that  he  is  de- 
scribing, not  the  cause,  but  an  essential  condition.  In  short,  we 
fear  that,  though  Mr.  Macleod  energetically  denies  it,  he  is 
in  fact  indulging  in  a  mere  logomachy  when  he  is  not  positively 
erroneous. 


JOHANNES  OLAF.* 
T'OHAjNNES  OLAF,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  the  first  novel  by 
this  authoress  which  has  yet  appeared  in  England.  She  may 
or  she  may  not  have  published  other  books  in  Germany.  If 
she  has,  the  various  catalogues  that  we  have  been  able  to 
consult  have  omitted  to  mention  them.  Her  English  pub- 
lishers, however,  have  thought  fit  to  advertise  Johannes  Olaf 
as  by  "  the  George  Eliot  of  Germany,"  and  by  so  doing  they 
have  probably  attracted  some  readers  to  a  book  which  other- 
wise might  have  remained  unread.  But  such  an  announcement, 
while  it  arouses  curiosity,  suggests  comparison ;  and  when  a 
comparison  is  instituted  between  Madame  de  Wille  and  George 
Eliot,  it  may  bo  doubtful  if  the  former  comes  well  out  of 
it.  It  would  have  been  a  pleasing  mission  to  direct  attention 
to  a  new  author  whose  novels  would  rank  with  Jiomola 
or  Silas  Marner.  Middlnnarch  had  come  to  an  end  just  as 
Juhanues  Olaf  vfaa  announciid,  and  there  was  no  prospect  that  the 
English  George  Eliot  would  write  again  for  months.  But  here 
was  the  German  George  Eliot  ready  to  fill  up  the  gap  until  the 
native  product  could  again  be  produced  in  those  much  looked-for 
monthly  or  quarterly  supplies.  Interest  might  be  excited  by  the 
reproduction  of  German  middle-class  life  as  much  as  it  had  been 
by  those  familiar  pictures  of  English  middle-class  life.  A  Gorman 
or  Icelandic  Dorothea  might  arouse  speculation  as  to  miimte 
points  of  individual  character  as  readily  as  an  English  Dorothea. 
Conversation  in  everyday  society  might  ring  the  chiuigcs  on  the 
plot  and  texture  of  Madame  de  VVille's  German  novel  with  the 
same  animation  und  enthusiasm  that  it  exhibited  during  eightoon 
months  on  the  jilot  and  texture  of  George  Ji^liot's  groat  English 
novel.  How  mucli  better  it  would  bo  to  have  two  (ieorge  I'Jiots 
than  cine  I  The  foinitain  of  her  genius  would  thus  be  perennial, 
and  English  and  German  novel  readers  might  drink  thereof  per- 
petuidly. 

The  lirst  half-dozen  pages  olJohnnnes  0/n/ encouraged  rathorthan 
otUerwiao  those  ennguine  anticipations.    Thoy  promised  to  be  the 


•  Jnlmnnrn  Oliif.  Hy  ICllznIictli  do  Willf.  Trnnslnfcd  from  the  German 
l>y  1".  K.  liuuncu.    3  vols.    London:  Henry  S.  King  &  Co.  1873. 


prelude  of  a  grand,  wild  Northern  romance ;  and  wild  and  Northern 
the  ronv-'oe  truly  proved  to  be.  But  before  half  of  the  first 
volume  ■..  .ts  concluded  all  feeling  of  grandeur  died  away,  and  the 
vision  of  a  new  George  Eliot  having  arisen  amongst  us  dis- 
appeared. The  book  is  wild,  as  we  have  said,  and  continues 
getting  wilder  and  wilder  as  it  unfolds,  until  it  culminates  in 
1  incoherence.  It  begins  with  a  few  pithy  and  striking  sen- 
tences that  awaken  a  transient  interest.  But  these  soon  give  way 
to  what  the  book  really  is — a  prolix  and  unconnected  record  of 
the  ungoverned  impulses  of  a  Scandinavian  savage,  portrayed  by 
Madame  de  Wille  with  a  sort  of  discordant  force  which  has  much 
the  same  resemblance  to  the  intellectual  elements  which  constitute 
the  genius  of  George  Eliot  as  the  jingling  rattle  of  tin  plates  be- 
hind the  scenes  in  a  provincial  theatre  has  to  the  sound  of  thunder. 

The  novel,  if  it  can  be  called  a  novel,  is  badly  written 
and  indifferently  translated.  The  writing  has  all  the  usual  pecu- 
liarities of  bad  German  composition — lengthy  unmeaning  sen- 
tences crowded  with  epithets  in  the  superlative  degree  strung 
together  without  precision  or  directness,  and  weary  monologues 
instead  of  conversations  without  a  broken  p.iragraph  lor  pages. 
The  translation  bears  the  name  of  F.  E.  Bunnett.  If  tliis  be 
the  translator  of  Gervinus's  Shakspeare,  his  familiarity  with  the 
English  idiom  has  not  increased  in  the  last  ten  years.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  a  writer  who  has  such  command 
of  English  as  that  translator  certainly  has  could  have  habitually 
misused  the  word  "  than  "  when  he  intended  to  say  "  except,"' 
as  in  the  sentence  "  He  saw  nothing  in  the  world  Ukiii  what 
invited  raillery  and  satire,"  or  could  have  suffered  the  following 
to  pass  into  the  hands  of  people  who  think  they  are  going 
to  read  the  English  language : — '■  It  is  repugnant  to  me  that 
one  man  should  dare  to  mark  out  the  path  of  another;  the 
watchmaker,  who  with  the  key  of  his  understanding,  presumes 
to  set  going  and  to  regulate  the  mechanism  of  the  nature 
within — no  weary  satiated  heart  shall  interpret  the  dreams  of  my 
youth."  It  is  true  that  the  author  says  in  one  place,  "  Poetry  is 
the  language  of  some  ,of  us  "  ;  and  this  that  we  have  quoted  may 
be  poetry.  It  certainly  is  not  prose,  or  at  least  English  prose,  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term. 

The  story  is  divided,  after  the  German  fashion,  into  a  series  of 
books,  nine  of  them  altogether,  each  divided  into  a  series  of  chap- 
ters. In  every  book  of  the  series  Johannes  appears  in  a  different 
character — as  a  badly  nurtured  boy,  a  gloomy  student,  a  social 
sinner,  and  a  gay  Lothario,  a  murderer,  a  convict,  a  pirate,  an 
explorer,  a  naturalist,  a  man  about  town,  a  good  physician,  and  a 
constructive,  if  not  an  actual,  infringer  of  the  Seventh  Coumiand- 
ment.  In  each  character  his  native  ferocity  is  unduly  prominent, 
and,  fearing  neither  God  nor  man,  he  runs  through  the  whole 
gamut  of  his  performances  in  defiance  of  all  law,  all  religion, 
all  reasonable  conduct,  but  with  an  indeterminate  straining  after 
something  which  he  considers  the  higher  law,  but  which,  fortunately 
for  weak  humanity,  is  not  yet  recognized  anywhere  except  in  the 
ill-defined  imaginings  of  brooding  novelists,  mostly  of  the  softer 
se.x.  Johannes  Olaf  is  the  son  of  a  schoolmaster  in  the  island  of 
Ecihr  (which,  for  the  benefit  of  the  inexperienced,  we  may  explain 
is  in  theNorth  Sea,  on  the  western  coast  of  Schleswig),  by  his  wife 
Goneril.     "Goneril's,"  we  are  told,  "was  a  passionate  nature, 

which  consumed  itself  inwardly  People  said  that 

she  loved  nothing  rightly,  not  even  her  own  son."  The  explana- 
tion of  this  idiosyncracy  in  Goneril's  character  is  found  iu  hei 
genealogy,  which,  as  being  peculiar,  we  prefer  to  give  iu  the 
"  German  George  Eliot's  "  own  words  : — 

Goneril  was  a  child  of  love.  Her  mother,  the  wife  of  the  brave  J.in 
Ketel,  liad  forgotten  her  conjugal  fidelity  for  the  sake  of  a  stranger  who  had 
been  shipwrecked  on  the  island,  and  who,  after  a  short  sojourn  there,  had 
departed,  never  more  to  return.  The  name  of  the  stranger  was  .-\dam 
Thorson  ;  his  home  was  Iceland.  No  one  knew  more  of  him  than  thi.s  not 
even  the  woniiui  who  for  his  sake  had  imperilled  both  soul  and  biidy.  liut 
his  unusual  appearance  had  remained  like  a  legend  on  the  lips  of  the 
people  ;  and  as  Goneril  grew  up  and  became  more  beautiful  than  her 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  utterly  diverse  from  them,  her  muther,  whose 
heavy  sin  had  been  forgiven  by  her  husband,  told  her,  with  sccri  t  tears,  of 
Adam  Thorson,  and  (ioneril  lelt  herself  among  her  brothers  and  listers  like 
the  royal  child  in  the  f:iiry  tale,  who,  conscious  of  her  noble  descent, 
assumes  the  bearing  of  a  loliy  spirit  as  a  jewel  from  the  ancestral  crown. 
Kiidowcd  by  nature  with  a  kind  of  wild  poetic  feeling,  she  loved  tlie  sea  as 
though  it  were  her  father's  kingdom  and  her  own  natural  home. 

After  the  death  of  Goneril  and  her  schoolmaster — the  latter 
having  expired  under  the  effort  of  painting  a  picture  of  J'jve 
which  so  shocked  the  royal  Goneril  that  she  sewed  it  up  iu  a 
modest  covering — Johannes  is  taken  up  by  Thorson,  his  maternal 
grandfather,  and  after  spending  some  time  in  Iceland,  is  sent  to 
sea  while  Thorson  retires  to  "  the  monastery  on  the  islaiul  of 
lona  " ;  the  author,  in  defiance  of  all  historical  or  antiquarian 
lore,  proudly  ignoring  the  fact  that  tliero  has  been  no 
monastery  on  lona — unless  a  piece  of  whitewashed  Presbyterian 
Church  architecture,  recently  erected,  can  be  dignified  by  the  name 
of  a  monastery — since  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  .lohaune.s 
next  appears  living  at  Iliimburg  as  a  student  in  the  same  house 
with  Iranziskn  Warning  and  her  mother.  Eraiiziska  falls  iu  love 
with  Johannes,  or,  as  the  author  puts  it,  "  her  fresh  vigorous 
nature  was  gone,  and  in  his  presence  she  had  become  fettered  in 
soul  and  body  and  trembling  like  a  string  too  tightly  drawn."  For 
a  time  .Johannes  reciprocated  this  feeling  ;  "there  was  souuHhing 
in  her  that  calmed  hiiu  aiul  made  him  nappy  "  ;  but  ho  tails  into 
evil  wa3S.  Ho  moet.t  a  beautiful  waif  luid  transfers  his  graiul 
emotiona  to  her.    They  sot  up  house  together,  and  "days,  weeks, 
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and  montks  passed  away  as  in  an  intoxicating  ecstacy  of  happiness." 
There  were  difficulties  iu  the  way  of  marriage ;  papers  and  certi- 
ticates  had  to  be  procured ;  great  expense  was  connected  with  the 
setilements.  "  He  himself,"  it  appears,  "  regarded  the  nuptial 
ceremony  with  iudillerence ;  what  else  than  iudiflereut  was  it  iu 
the  earnestness  of  his  love  ?  Maria  (i.e.  the  waif)  also  would 
heai'  no  more  of  it.  '  No,  no ;  it  cost  money,'  and  must  they  not 
save,  and  spare  ?  She  agreed  with  him  as  he  did  with  her,  aud 
she  called  herself  by  his  name."  This  ideal  existence  ended  in 
the  usual  way.  Johannes  had  to  leave  his  Maria  for  a  fortnight, 
and  on  his  return  she  had  disappeared.  After  days  aud  nights 
spent  in  fruitless  searching  after  her  she  is  traced  to  the  suburban 
villa  of  a  youthful  uoble.  Johannes  in  despair,  but  resolute, 
borrows  a  pistol  from  a  college  friend  and  shoots  the  youthful 
noble  through  the  head  in  his  own  villa  and  almost  in  Maria's 
arms,  lie  is  imprisoned,  and  Franziska  reappears  upon  the  scene. 
She,  more  Germanico,  discusses  the  ethics  of  love  and  murder  with 
her  music-master,  defends  Johaune^'  act  as  that  of  a  noble- 
hearted  man  whose  "  blood  is  hot,''  and,  heedless  of  her  music- 
majter's  warnings,  squanders  her  fortune  aud  ruius  herself  aud  her 
widowed  mother  in  bribing  a  treacherous  gaoler  to  let  Johaimes 
make  his  escape.  By  good  or  bad  luck  she  at  length  succeeds. 
A  great  tire  broke  out  in  the  prison;  the  gaoler  leaves  the  door  of 
Johannes'  cell  open ;  he  seizes  the  opportunity,  escapes  into  the 
main  sewer  of  Hamburg,  and  finally  gets  on  board  a  sailing- 
vessel;  which  combines  the  characters  of  a  smuggler,  a  wrecker, 
and  a  pirate.  There,  after  moralizing  on  his  past  life  in  the 
following  strain,  he  is  thrown  overboard  and  picked  up  by  an 
English  yacht: — 

His  heart  rebelled,  his  blood  surged  within  him  with  the  old  defiant  feeling, 
■when  he  had  to  join  in  the  penitential  psalms  aud  lilanies  wliich  were  placed 
before  him.  "1  have  not  yet  been  brought  down  so  low  in  soul  and  body," 
he  wotdd  say,  "  that  I  should  have  detiled  my  innermost  shi-ine  ;  rolling  the 
eyes,  lamentations,  and  genuflexions  are  not  in  my  vtixy,  least  of  all  when 
they  are  the  result  of  habit  or  intended  not  to  give  offence.  What  are  the 
concerns  of  one  soul  to  another  Kach  has  his  feelings — the  god  or  the 
devil  he  ob^ys.  None  has  the  rule  here,  aud  has  a  right  to  enter  by  force." 
The  clergy  man  had  turned  aside,  because  Johannes  looked  upon  his  wild 
act  as  the  soldier  does  upon  the  foe  whom  he  has  slain  !  One  feeling,  how- 
ever, was  within  him,  and  that  lay  detp  as  life.  M:iria  was  lost,  so  young, 
so  beautiful  ;  who  now  trampled  upon  her  fate  ?  Who  was  destroying  her 
soul  y  How  often  did  he  fearfully  and  shudderingly  look  at  one  of  the 
female  prisoners  immured  there,  he  knew  not  why.  She  had  been  beautiful, 
like  Maria  ;  now  she  was  depraved,  immodest,  ruined  !  And  was  he  to  have 
pity  aud  to  feel  repentance  because  he  had  killed  one  who  had  broken  into 
the  sanctuary  of  his  happiness,  to  make  his  consecrated  image  a  disgrace 
and  a  dishonour?  What  to  him  was  the  law  of  a  world  which  tolerates 
every  domestic  outrage,  which  declares  to  hiiu,  with  a  thousand  miserable 
examples,  that  that  woman  was  not  worth  the  powder  he  expended  iu  lur 
behalf:  Blood  for  blood!  Had  he  not  also  perished?  liis  youth,  his 
mind,  his  honour,  freedom,  happiness  !  And  w.is  he  to  atone  for  his  deed, 
and  to  wash  his  blood-red  heart  white  with  tears  of  repentance  ?  The  milk 
of  human  mercy  was  not  for  him.  lyiin  had  spared  him  ?  Who  had  re- 
garded him  ?  "  Farewell,  h;ippines3  !  Thou  and  I  are  to  know  each  other 
no  more.    That  is  atonement  and  expiation  enough !  " 

Johannes  was  raised  t-o  excitement  by  the  feelings  which  stirred  within 
him !    He  seized  the  oar  hastily,  and  plunged  it  in  the  water. 

»•*»•• 

Both  took  the  oars  ;  not  a  breath  moved  ;  the  morning  was  cold  ;  the 
keen  air  did  Johannes  good.  He  drank  nearly  a  bottle  of  rum.  He  was 
glad  they  were  obliged  to  row  so  hard,  in  order  to  reach  home,  that  their 
joints  cracked  and  the  i>erspiration  ran  down  their  bodies. 

After  this  exciting  episode,  which  brings  us  down  only  to  the 
beginning  of  Book  V.  of  this  eventful  life — and  there  are  four  more 
to  come — it  may  be  unnecessary  to  proceed  further  with  the  tedious 
and  disagreeable  narrative.  If  any  of  our  readers  feel  stimulated 
to  pursue  the  wanderings  of  Johannes,  we  must  refer  them  to  the 
work  itself.  There  are  still  nearly  two  volumes  left,  and  the  hero 
has  to  appear  in  some  fifteen  different  characters  before  you 
come  to  the  end  of  him.  It  is  only  fair  to  the  authoress  to  leave 
part  of  her  tale  untold.  But  before  parting  with  her  we 
would,  with  all  courtesy,  suggest  one  remark  for  her  con- 
sideration. If  she  wishes  to  become  popular  in  England,  she 
must  adapt  herself  to  English  taste;  aud  English  taste  is  not 
fastidious,  nor  is  it  unreasonably  prudish.  But  it  is  easily  bored, 
and  it  can  be  shocked.  It  wants  iu  a  j.ovel  something  light  and 
delicate,  if  it  cannot  get  something  of  genuine  force  and  power. 
It  wants  something  natural,  pleasant,  and  readable,  and  it  has 
a  prejudice— it  may  be  an  insular  prejudice— in  fijvour  of  works  of 
fiction  which  may  be  discussed  in  general  society  by  people  of 
both  sexes  who  do  not  "  regard  the  nuptial  ceremony  with  in- 
difference "  and  are  still  in  ignorance  of  ■'  the  higher  law." 


THE  FRENCH  INDO-CHINESE  EXPEDITION.* 

THE  official  report  of  the  expedition  up  the  Cambodia  river, 
of  which  we  spoke  in  our  recent  notice  of  M.  de  Game's 
work,  has  lately  issued  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Ilachette. 
Nothing  in  the  way  of  literary  fciste  or  finish  could  excel  the 
getting  up  of  these  two  large  and  handsome  volumes.  Paper 
and  type  of  superlative  quality ;  woodcuts,  combining  bold- 
ness and  breadth  with  delicacy  and  clearness  of  detail,  not 
less  than  two  hundred  find  fifty  in  number;  architectural 
plan.s,  and    facsimiles   of  native  inscriptions  or  manuscripts, 

•  Voyage  d' Exploration  en  Jiidu-Chiiie,  cffectue  ptndant  les  anntes 
1866,  1867,  et  1868,  par  une  commission  fr.iiiQaise,  pre»ide'e  par  M.  le 
capitaine  de  frigate  Doudurt  de  Lagre'e,  tt  pubbe  par  Its  ordres  du 
mirii-nre  de  la  Marine,  sou*  la  direction  de  M.  Ic  lieutenant  de  vaisseau 
Francis  Gareier,    2  vols,  folio.   Paris  :  Ilachette  &  Co,  1871. 


bespeak  at  once  the   liberality  of  the   Government  under 

whose  auspices  the  work  has  been  prepared,  and  the  taste 
and  skill  which  have  been  brought  to  the  execution  of  the 
task.  The  literary  care  of  the  report  has  devolved  since  the 
death  of  the  lamented  chief  of  the  expedition,  M.  L.igree,  upon 
M.  Francis  Garnier,  the  able  hydrographer  to  the  mission, 
aided  by  Lieutenant  Delaporte  and  Brs.  Jouljcrt  aud  Thorel,  who 
were  attached  to  it  partly  in  a  medical  capacity,  partly  for  the 
purposes  of  scientific  exploration  and  reseavcli.  It  is  to  the 
pencil  of  M.  Delaporte  that  we  owe  the  sketches  from  which 
have  been  prepared  the  woodcuts  that  so  gniphically  illustrate 
the  text,  as  well  as  the  drawings  aud  plans  on  a  larger  scale, 
chiefly  lithographs  and  in  colours,  which  make  up  the  Albu?n 
pittoresquc,  in  folio,  corresponding  in  size  with  Lieutenant 
Garnier's  atlas  of  charts  and  geographic  details.  The  first 
volume  of  the  work  is  occupied  with  the  history  of  the 
mission,  preceded  by  a  sketch  of  its  objects  and  equipments ; 
the  formal  instructions  given  to  M.  Lagree  by  the  French 
Governor  at  Saigon,  Admiral  de  la  Grandiere  ;  the  personnel  of  the 
commission  ;  the  credentials  supplied  by  the  Siamese  Minister  at 
Bangkok  for  the  Northern  provinces  and  the  Mekong,  Chao  Phya 
Bhudhara  Bhay,  by  whom  letters  commendatory  were  also 
given  for  the  purpose  of  securing  similar  passports  from  the  Courts 
of  Hue,  Pekin,  and  Ava. 

On  the  5  ill  of  June,  1 856,  the  party  started  from  Saigon. 
So  little  being  popularly  known  of  the  previous  explorations 
of  this  region,  M.  Garnier  has  thought  it  well  to  introduce 
his  narrative  with  an  historical  summary  of  geographical  dis- 
coveries in  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula.  The  meeting-point 
aud  battle-ground  of  the  two  oldest  races  or  civilizations  iu 
the  world,  there  is  hardly  any  district  of  which  the  earliest 
records  are  buried  in  deeper  obscurity.  Indo-China  was  the 
latest  among  Oriental  lands  to  become  kuovifn  to  Europeans. 
The  impulse  given  to  Western  enterprise  by  the  conquests  of 
Alexander,  after  having  driven  back  the  limits  of  the  un- 
known world  from  the  Indus  to  the  Ganges,  seems  to  have  had 
no  power  to  urge  Europeans  across  the  latter  river.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  extension  aud  consolidation  of  Chinese  power  as 
far  westwards  as  the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes,  in  the  second  century 
before  our  era,  had  created  to  the  north  of  the  Himalayan  chain 
an  important  commercial  current,  which  opened  to  India  and 
China  a  direct  line  of  communication,  too  far  to  the  north  for  the 
existence  of  Indo-China  even  to  be  suspected.  Owing  to  the  con- 
stant strife  between  the  two  races,  after  the  mission  of  General 
Tchang-Kioug  to  the  traus-Oxan  provinces,  an  expedition  was  at 
length  despatched  in  the  year  122  B.C.  by  the  Emperor  Hiao- 
wou-ti  to  seek  by  a  southerly  route  to  reach  the  land  of  Chin-thou 
(the  region  of  the  Indus).  Having  reached  the  Tien  country,  the 
present  province  of  Yunnan,  and  having  been  detained  for  four  years 
by  the  artifices  of  the  King,  the  mission  returned  home  without 
result.  It  was  not  till  two  centuries  later  that  the  communica- 
tions by  the  upper  regions  of  Indo-China  became  more  frequent, 
according  to  the  authorities  consulted  by  M.  Garnier.  This  was 
due  in  the  main  to  the  spread  of  Buddhism,  which  reached  as  far 
as  China  about  the  year  61  a.d.,  and  rapidly  gained  ground 
for  itself  in  Indo-China.  It  is  not  long  after  this  that  the 
Chinese  annals  speak  of  the  people  of  Ta-thsin,  the  lloman 
Empire,  coming  for  purposes  of  trade  to  the  kingdoms  of  Fou-nan, 
Ji-nan,  Kiao,  Tchi — that  is,  to  the  upper  provinces  of  Indo-China — 
and  the  kings  of  India  sending  tribute  and  ambassadors  "  outside 
the  frontiers  of  Ji-nan."  This  route,  our  author,  resting  on  the 
words  thus  quoted,  believes  to  have  been  that  followed  by  the 
envoys  of  M.  Aurelius  in  the  year  166,  in  preference  to  the 
view  of  many  Orientalists  that  the  Roman  mission  lauded  at 
Canton,  which  they  identify  with  the  Cattigara  of  Ptolemy. 
Gosselin,  he  adds,  places  Cattigara  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
peninsula  of  Malacca,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jenasserim  river.  In 
227  the  native  historians  spealc  of  the  arrival  of  a  lioman,  whom 
they  name  Lun,  at  Kiao-tchi  (Tong-kin),  whence  he  proceeded  to 
the  Court  of  the  King  of  Ou  (Southern  China).  About  the  same 
date  mention  is  first  made  of  the  maritime  relations  of  the 
powerful  Empire  of  Fou-nan  with  India.  How  soon  the  use  of  the 
compass  and  the  knowledge  of  the  monsoons  may  have  led  to  a 
regular  traffic  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  mariners  with  the  ports 
of  Ilindostan  it  may  be  impossible  to  discover;  but  early  in  the 
fifth  century,  according  to  Massoudi,  quoted  by  our  author,  their 
junks  appeared  in  numbers  in  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  although  the 
Buddhist  pilgrims,  as  a  rule,  kept  to  the  northern  or  overland  route, 
one  of  their  number,  the  celebrated  Fa-hien,  after  making  his 
journey  westward  by  that  route  to  Ilindostan,  embarked  at  the 
mouth  of  tlie  Ganges,  and  made  his  way  home  by  coasting  roimd 
the  Indo-Chiuese  peninsula.  M.  Garnier  is  chary  of  naming  hia 
authorities,  especially  the  source  from  which  he  has  drawn  his 
stores  of  early  Oriental  lore.  Had  he  let  us  more  intimately  into 
his  confidence,  we  can  imagine  him  owning  to  many  an  obligation, 
not  only  to  Pauthier,  Klaproth,  and  De  Ilemusat,  with  other  col- 
lectors and  interpreters  of  the  Chinese  annalists  and  Arabic  histo- 
rians, but,  among  writers  of  our  own  country,  to  Colonel  Yule, 
who  has  brought  together  such  a  mass  of  reading  of  this  class  in 
Cathay,  and  the  Way  thither.  At  the  same  time  he  may  claim  to 
have  iu  no  sliglit  measure  repaid  such  obligation  by  the  valuable 
notes  for  which  Colonel  Yule  acknowledges  liiuiself  indebted  to 
the  courteous  and  liberal  communications  of  tlie  French  officer, 
imparting,  as  they  have  done,  not  a  little  of  its  exactitude  and 
finish  to  this  part  of  his  admirable  edition  of  Polo.  From  what- 
ever source  derived,  M.  Garnier's  historical  summary  presents  in 
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a  clear  and  masterly  manner  the  utmost  that  can  be  done,  out  of 
existing  materials,  to  set  forth  in  a  connected  form  the  coui'se  of 
discovery  in  this  direction. 

By  the  eighth  century  it  seems  clear  that  all  the  coasts  of  the 
peninsula  were  freely  frequented  by  Western  navigators.  In  758 
so  numerous  vrere  the  Arabs  and  Persians  at  Khan-fou,  which  our 
author  would  identify  with  the  Gan-pou  of  Marco  Polo,  as  to  break 
out  into  a  revolt.  The  effect  of  the  troubles  which  led  to  the  downfall 
of  the  Thang  dynasty,  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  was 
to  draw  away  the  commerce  of  China  towards  the  isles  of  Sonda 
and  the  great  rivers  of  Indo-China.  In  the  course  of  the  closer 
relations  between  China  and  Hindostan  which  grew  out  of  the 
conquests  of  Mohammed  of  Ghuznee,  took  place  the  voyages  of 
Ibn  Batoutah,  between  1342  and  1349,  which  furnish  many  par- 
ticulars concerning  the  peninsula.  More  than  half  a  century  before 
this  Polo  had  penetrated  the  northern  part  of  this  region,  traversing 
a  portion  of  Yunnan,  Burmah,  and  the  intermediate  provinces.  To 
what  extent  he  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  peninsula  depends 
upon  two  points — how  far  we  are  to  take  his  descriptions  to  imply 
his  visitation  of  each  spot  in  person,  and  how  far  we  are  at  liberty 
to  identify  such  places  as  he  mentions  with  Indo-Chinese  names. 
We  may  probably  take  it,  with  Colonel  Yule,  to  be  quite  made  out 
that  Polo's  Carujan  is  the  city  of  Tali-fu  visited  by  the  French 
expedition — whether  or  not,  with  Pauthier,  we  conceive  the  Caugigu 
of  the  Venetian  traveller  to  be  one  of  the  Laotian  States,  that 
of  Papesifu,  as  Colonel  Yule  thinks,  to  the  north-east  of  which 
lay  Cuiju,  now  Kwei-chau,  or  Kiang-Hung.  Derived  as  they 
doubtless  were  in  the  main  from  native  rumour,  there  is 
not  much  light  that  Polo's  itineraries  can  be  made  to  throw 
upon  the  topography  or  the  political  condition  of  Laos  in 
the  middle  period  of  its  history,  before  we  come  to  the 
better  authenticated  records  of  exploration  and  travel  which 
followed  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  route  to  the  East.  The 
voyages  of  the  Genoese  and  Venetians,  followed  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, bring  the  country  into  fixed  and  well-ascertained 
relations  with  the  general  course  of  history.  The  French  brothers 
Parmentier,  who  made  two  voyages  to  India  and  China  about 
1525  and  1 529,  do  not  appear  to  have  landed  on  any  point  of  the 
region  of  Asia  that  concerns  us.  But  in  1565  the  Spaniards,  having 
taken  possession  of  the  Philippines,  spread  into  Indo-China.  The 
first  Europeans  to  penetrate  and  to  make  known  the  kingdom  of 
Laos  were  the  Spanish  adventurers  Bias  Ruiz  and  Diego  Beloso  in 
1 596,  though  thirty  years  before  this  the  Dominican  AlonzoXimenes 
had  played  a  conspicuous  part  at  the  Court  of  Apramlangara,  King 
of  Cambodia,  who  had  solicited  the  aid  of  Spaniards  against  a  re- 
volting nephew.  In  the  account  of  this  war  by  Ribadeneyra  and 
Cristoval  de  Jaque  we  have  the  earliest  mention  of  the  wondrous 
ruins  of  Angcor,  discovered  in  1570.  So  confused  was  still  the 
geography  of  that  region,  that  Jaque  could  speak  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Cambodia,  Pegu,  and  Rachon  (Arracan)  being  watered  by  a 
branch  of  the  Ganges.  In  1 596  the  Dutch  made  their  appearance 
on  the  Indo-Chinese  seaboard,  followed  by  the  English,  the  first 
English  factory  being  founded  by  Henry  Middleton,  in  1610,  at 
Ajuthia.  In  the  course  of  trade  disputes  which  ensued  a  massacre 
of  Dutch  and  English  took  place  in  Cochin-China  in  1619.  Gerard 
van  Wusthof,  despatched  by  the  Dutch  Company  in  1 641,  who 
ascended  the  Mekong  as  far  as  Vian-Chang,  the  Laotian  capital, 
left  few  geographical  notes.  It  was  the  Jesuit  Jean-Marie  Leria, 
■who  resided  there  several  j'ears,  to  whom  we  owe  fuller  notices  of 
that  country,  reduced  to  order  and  published  by  Martini,  incorrect 
as  they  are  in  many  points  of  geography.  The  intermediate 
growth  of  knowledge  down  to  our  own  time  is  to  be  traced 
in  such  compilations  as  those  of  Pauthier,  De  R^musat,  and 
Stanislas  Julien,  with  the  journals  and  notices  of  McLeod, 
Yule,  and  other  officers  or  travellers  of  our  own,  the  notes  of 
the  lamented  Henri  Mouhot,  and  the  elaborate  work  of  Dr. 
Bastian,  opening  up  within  the  last  twelve  years  newer  and  more 
intimate  views  of  Laos  and  its  people,  and  the  remains  of  its 
ancient  grandeur.  The  volumes  now  before  us  present  in  a  col- 
lective and  authentic  form  the  sum  of  all  that  has  come  down  from 
the  past,  or  that  is  to  be  gathered  on  the  spot,  concerning  this 
deeply  interesting  region  of  the  Asiatic  continent. 

The  personal  narrative  of  the  expedition,  which  takes  up  the 
remainder  of  the  hist  volume,  has  already  been  in  a  measure 
brought  before  us  in  M.  de  Carnd's  lively  sketches.  Told  hero 
in  fuller  detail,  and  made  vivid  by  the  illustrations  profusely 
interspersed  among  its  pages,  it  forms  a  record  of  travel  to  which 
we  should  find  it  very  difficult  to  do  full  justice.  To  a  taste 
for  the  picturesque  in  nature,  and  a  feeling  both  warm  and 
appreciative  for  all  that  belongs  to  human  life  and  manners, 
M.  Ciarnier  adds  the  culture  of  a  well-road  student  of  history, 
and  ihe  critical  eye  of  a  skilled  archnoologist.  The  volume  closes 
with  an  ably  written  ;>/•<?«'.?  or  history  of  the  recent  progress  of 
Frencli  diplomacy  in  (/Ochin-('liina,  with  a  justification  of  the 
political  and  commercial  designs  out  of  which  the  late  ex- 
pedititin  grew.  Other  causes  than  tlie  dimth  of  its  official  leader 
have  tf)  bo  taken  into  account  in  explaining  the  8lightn(;ss  of  tiio 
political  results  wliidi  it  is  calcuhitcd  to  bring  dirnctly  to  the 
influence  of  France  in  llu'  heart  of  tlie  peninsula,  or  to  the  develop- 
ment of  commei'co  or  of  J'liiropean  civilization  on  tho  overlimd 
route  towardstlliina.  In  tlic^  interests  of  sciiMicc!  much  has  beiin  done 
Ixjwards  fU'Curately  laying  down  llio  geographical  and  geological 
features  of  tho  Melding  valley  and  the  neighbouring  districts, 
]nap|)ing  tho  course  of  the  stn^am  and  its  tiihutarios,  with  the  aid 
of  numerous  stations  astronomically  determined,  and  collecting  data 
lor  ebtiniating  the  mineral  and  agricultural  resources  of  the  country. 


A  series  of  carefully  written  reports  under  these  respective  heads 
makes  up  the  bulk  of  the  second  volume,  chiefly  from  the  pens  of 
Drs.  Joubert  and  Thorel.  Philologists  will  be  pleased  with  a  list 
of  Laotian,  Siamese,Cambodian,and  other  words,  prepared  in  part  by 
the  late  M.  Lagrde,  together  with  much  critical  discussion  of  the 
comparative  structure  and  affinities  of  the  native  tongues.  The 
ethnology  of  the  peninsula  is  elucidated  by  means  of  a  series 
of  native  heads  in  chromo-lithography,  based,  we  presume, 
upon  photographs,  full  of  individuality  as  well  as  of  the  typical 
characteristics  of  Eastern  races.  The  part  which  M.  Gai-nier 
has  had  specially  for  his  own — namely,  the  chartography  of 
the  line  of  route — is  executed  with  all  the  clearness, 
precision,  and  delicacy  which  we  naturally  look  for  from  the 
hydrographic  department  of  our  neighbours.  The  sectional 
surveys  of  the  Mekong,  with  the  bearings  and  cross-sections  which 
determine  the  set  and  the  altitude  of  the  land  on  either  side, 
leave  nothing  for  future  map-makers  but  to  copy  and  incorporate. 
Where  the  work  falls  short  of  what  many  had  been  encouraged  to 
expect  is  in  a  matter  which  in  no  way  detracts  from  the  proper  credit 
of  the  surveyor.  Beyond  the  point  whence  the  expedition  had  to 
turn  back,  all  had  necessarily  to  be  left  in  the  same  state  of  con- 
jecture as  before.  Downwards  indeed  to  the  sea,  from  the  point 
where  M.  Garnier  and  his  party  quitted  the  Mekong  (lat.  22°  N.), 
just  above  Kiang-Hong,  the  course  of  the  river  has  been  laid  down 
with  true  geographical  precision.  But  our  author's  maps  add 
nothing  to  what  little  was  previously  known  of  the  upper  waters 
of  this  great  river.  He  can  but  lay  down  the  same  traditional  or 
conjectural  landmarks.  He  has,  indeed,  fixed  for  us  the  true 
position  of  Lake  Tali,  its  elevation  (2,120  metres)  above  the- 
sea,  and  its  effluent,  the  Y^ang-pi-Kiang,  whereby  its  waters 
mingle  with  those  of  the  Mekong,  there  and  for  a  great 
portion  of  its  upper  course  known  as  the  Lan-tsang.  But 
it  is  reserved  for  future  explorers  to  penetrate  and  solve  the 
mystery  which  has  been  kept  from  the  dawn  of  geological  time  by 
the  vast  and  lofty  range  of  the  Thibetan  Alps,  from  whose  mighty- 
glaciers  issue  by  unknown  gorges  the  five  great  rivers  of  Eastern 
Asia — the  Brahmapootra  to  the  west  and  south-west,  the  Yang-ts& 
to  the  east  and  south-east,  the  In'awaddy,  Salween,  and  Mekong  t» 
the  south.  M.  Gamier's  two  comparative  charts,  the  one  repre- 
senting the  state  of  Indo-Chinese  geography  before,  the  other 
since,  the  French  expedition,  show  how  much  has  been  done  to 
fill  up  the  gaps  in  the  river's  course,  notably  the  long  bend  between 
Luang- Prabang  and  Kiang-Hong,  as  well  as  the  vast  blank  for- 
merly existing  between  the  latter  point  and  Y'unnan.  Greatly 
enhanced  accuracy  and  definition  have  also  been  given  to  the 
rivers  and  mountain  chains  which  were  crossed  or  sighted  on  the 
journey  over  the  Chinese  upland  from  Yunnan  to  where  the 
Yang-tse  was  struck  at  Sou-Tchou-fu. 

But  that  which,  beyond  all  contributions  to  geographical  or 
other  science,  will  be  held  to  form  the  glory  or  charm  of  the 
work  is  the  artistic  presentment,  on  a  scale  and  with  a  degree  of 
pictorial  truth  never  seen  before,  of  the  architectural  monumenta 
of  Indo-China.  Those  true  wonders  of  the  world,  the  ruined 
memorials  of  the  noble  Kmer  builders  of  old,  attest  a  degree 
of  civilization,  a  culture  of  art,  an  accumulation  of  wealth,  and 
an  organized  command  of  labour,  on  which  we  g^e  with  a 
wonder  not  inferior  to  that  inspired  by  the  disinterred  palaces 
and  temples  of  Assyria.  The  most  important  of  these  struc- 
tures, already  made  known  to  us  by  Mouhot  and  Bastian,  have 
been  once  more  accurately  drawn,  to  the  scale  of  i  to  i,ooo, 
by  M.  Delaporte,  whose  larger  drawings,  engraved  with  the 
utmost  boldness  and  depth  possible  in  wood,  give  admirable 
perspective  views  of  these  el.aborate  and  stately  piles.  Conspicu- 
ous above  all  are  the  ruins  of  the  great  Buddhist  pagoda  palace 
of  Angcor.  Not  much  under  an  English  mile  in  its  longest 
dimensions,  this  mighty  parallelogram,  nearly  square,  exhibits  a 
series  of  terraces  of  the  same  form,  above  which  rises  in 
the  centre  the  great  "  Angcor  wat  "  (pagoda),  with  its  five  towers, 
the  central  one  some  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  height. 
Amazing  richness  of  detail  characterizes  the  carving  of  the 
galleries  or  cloisters  which  surround  the  building,  the  passages  or 
corridors  from  stage  to  stage,  the  doorways,  cornices,  and,  in  fact, 
every  portion  over  which  the  workman's  hand  has  passed.  Over 
the  fafade  of  the  Baion,  or  monument  with  fort3'-two  towers,  part 
of  the  "  Angcor  Thorn  "  (great  palace),  gigantic  Bouddhas  sit  in 
array  amid  groups  of  elephants,  serpents,  and  various  animals  of 
stone.  Unique  probably  among  architectural  devices  of  its  class 
is  the  giant's  causeway  at  the  south  entrance,  of  which  a  restora- 
tion has  been  attempted  from  tho  fragments  which  remain  in  sitir. 
A  long  row  of  fifty-six  gigantic  kneeling  figures  on  either 
side  of  tho  approach,  wearing  the  royal  cap  of  Burmese 
type,  sustain  under  their  arms  a  beam  of  stone  extend- 
ing the  entire  length  of  tho  arrav,  ending  with  tho  nine- 
headed  serpent,  tho  heads  disposed  in  fan-shape.  At  tho  east 
gate  a  grotesque  human  figure  with  nine  heads  sits  on  watch. 
On  tho  east  Iho  cornice  is  upheld  by  a  curious  row  of  caryatides — 
himinn  trunks  with  outspread  and  uplifted  arms,  ending  m  bodies 
of  yalis  below.  In  tho  interior,  bas-reliefs  of  striking  power  and 
beauty  abound — hero  a  file  of  dancing  wmnen,  marvellous  for 
vivacity  and  gnico  ;  there  an  array  of  kings  in  their  chariots,  with 
sword  and  shield,  cleaving  their  way  througli  throngs  of  followers 
of  lesser  stature,  recalling  to  mind  the  mural  tablets  of  Nineveh  or 
]']gypt.  'J'he  pillars  and  cornices  are  marked  throughout  by  a 
diNtinctively  Doric  stylo  of  ornamentation,  showing  that  Western 
inlluences  mingled  with  tho  native  arts  which  accompanied  tlie 
Bouddhist  migration  from  India  to  the  peninsula.  How  long  these' 
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monuments  of  a  now  decayed  civilization  had  been  reared  prior  to 
their  devastation  by  the  Siamese  invaders  about  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury appears  to  remain  uncertain.  Signs  are  to  be  seen  that  ruin 
had  set  in  in  parts  even  whilst  other  parts  were  under  the  eye  and 
hand  of  the  architect.  Whatever  their  date  and  history,  they  have 
beyond  denial  opened  up  a  long  unturned  page  in  the  develop- 
ment of  art  and  of  human  progress  in  general,  and  the  style  in 
which  they  are  set  forth  in  M.  Garnier's  pages  gives  its  crowning 
finish  to  a  work  which  forms  in  most  respects  one  of  the  literary 
triumphs  of  the  day. 


THE  FOOL  OF  QUALITY.* 

IT  will  be  an  achievement  of  which  even  Mr.  Kingsley  may  be 
proud  if  he  succeeds  at  last  in  bringing  the  Fool  of  Qualiti/ 
into  fashion.  His  preface  to  the  present  edition  was  written 
many  years  ago,  a  fact  only  noteworthy  as  proving  that  his 
opinion  of  the  work  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  a  life,  and  that 
his  contempt  for  a  reading  public  which  neglects  so  remarkable  a 
genius  is  not  mitigated  by  time.  We  respect  a  courage  which  can 
set  its  own  judgment  against  fearful  odds,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  are  driven  to  search  for  some  reason  for  Mr.  Kingsley's  pre- 
ference outside  the  merits  of  the  book,  and  we  imagine  that  we  tind 
it  in  gratitude.  It  must  have  been  the  first  book  Mr.  Kingsley 
ever  read.  The  first  book  which  makes  us  think,  or  opens  a  new 
•world  to  our  fancy,  entails  an  everlasting  sense  of  obligation.  It 
is  often  chance  rather  than  merit  that  eft'ects  this  awakening. 
The  keener  the  intelligence  the  lighter  the  touch  needed ;  but 
there  might  be  a  peculiar  fitness  in  the  Fool  of  Quality  to  give  the 
first  impulse  to  Mr.  Kingsley's  dawning  faculty  of  invention,  for 
its  hero  foreshadows  the  Muscular  Christianity  with  which  he 
has  made  the  world  familiar.  When  we  say  that  to  the  ordinary 
reader  the  Fool  of  Qicality  as  a  whole  is  an  absolutely  unreadable 
book,  or  so  far  unreadable  that  only  a  reviewer's  sense  of  duty  can 
force  him  through  the  task,  we  are  very  far  from  saying  that  it 
wants  merit.  There  is  truth  and  independent  thought  in  the 
dissertations,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  the  author's  self  in  it.  We 
admit  that  it  may  have  told  in  its  day,  coming  out  a  volume  at  a 
time ;  the  idea  of  Saiulfoi-d  and  3Ierton  was  probably  taken  from  it. 
But  there  is  a  gigantic  childishness  running  through  it  and  gain- 
ing head  over  everything  else  as  the  story  advances,  which  not  only 
wearies  the  reader,  but  makes  him  ashamed.  The  story  swamps 
the  theories  and  reflections  on  which  Mr.  Kingsley  lays  such 
great  stress ;  the  illustration  goes  far  to  render  the  principles  of 
action  ridiculous.  It  is  impossible  that  the  mind  which  expatiated 
in  such  absurdities  could  ever  have  arrived  at  maturity. 

Not  a  great  deal  is  known  of  the  author,  Henry  Brooke,  bu.t 
what  is  told  us  bears  out  this  view.  He  was  a  precocious  child  ; 
he  was  something  of  a  genius,  but  he  was  never  in  the  full  strong 
sense  of  the  word  a  man;  he  was,  however,  a  personage  in  his 
day.  He  was  born  in  1 708  ;  his  father  was  a  wealthy,  worthy 
parson  in  County  Cavan ;  his  mother  was  known,  and  even  held  in 
some  awe,  by  Swift.  At  sixteen  he  went  to  London  to  study  law, 
where  he  made  his  way  among  the  greatest  vrits  : — 

The  pupil  of  Swift  and  Pope,  the  friend  of  Lytteltoa  and  Chatham,  the 
darling  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  beau,  swordsman,  wit,  poet,  courtier ;  the 
minion  once  of  fortune,  yet  unspoilt  by  her  caresses,  had  long  been  known 
to  Irishmen  only  as  the  saintly  recluse  of  Longtield  ;  and  latterly  an  im- 
poverished old  man,  fading  away  by  the  quiet  euthanasia  of  a  second  child- 
hood, with  one  sweet  daughter — the  only  surviving  child  of  twenty-two — 
clinging  to  him,  and  yet  supporting  him  as  ivj'  the  mouldering  wall. 

From  these  social  successes  he  was  recalled  to  Ireland  by  what  is 
termed  a  quaint  interruption.  A  dying  aunt  made  him  guardian  of 
her  child  of  twelveyears  of  age,whom  he  secretly  married  within  two 
years.  This  gives  Mr.  Kingsley  an  opportunity  cf  defending  early 
marriages,  and  ourselves  of  noting  that,  as  far  as  his  history  tells  us, 
Brooke  never  through  life  denied  himself  in  what  he  believed  to  be 
in  the  abstract  virtuous  inclinations.  lie  spent  his  money  with  as 
little  regard  for  the  future  as  he  married  his  wife.  In  Plenry 
Brooke's  case,  says  his  panegyrist,  it  conduced  to  the  growth  of 
his  noblest  qualities ;  "growth  in  his  lofty  moral  standard  altogether 
heroical  and  godlike,  in  his  delicate  sensibility,  in  his  chivalrous 
respect  for  woman,  in  his  strong  trust  in  mankind ;  in  his  pitiful 
yearning,  as  of  a  saving  angel,  over  sin  and  sorrow ;  in  his  fresh 
and  fuU  manhood,  most  genial  and  yet  most  pure."  But  it  seems  to 
us  that  in  all  this  Mr.  Kingsley  evades  the  question.  Henry  Brooke 
was  at  least  of  age.  It  is  "  the  beautiful  child  wife,"  the  mother 
of  three  children  before  .she  was  eighteen,  on  whose  case  the  argu- 
ment turns.  The  marriage  was  a  happy  one,  we  are  told,  but  we 
read  of  a  failing  life  of  langour  and  anxiety  for  her,  and  of  a  score 
of  children  dying  before  her  own  premature  death.  After  eight  years 
spent  at  the  Irish  Bar,  Henry  Brooke,  then  twenty-nine,  came  again 
to  London,  where  he  wrote  a  poem  and  a  tragedy  which  made 
a  sensation.  His  zeal  for  his  patron  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
caressed  him  with  great  familiarity,  and  presented  him  with  many 
elegant  and  valuable  tokens  of  friendship,  led  him  into  a  strain  of 
political  declamation  on  patriotism,  heroism,  and  death  to  tyrants, 
which  awoke  the  Jealousy  of  the  Court.  The  performance  of  the 
play  was  prohibited,  upon  which  he  printed  it.  Dr.  Johnson 
writing  the  preface  ;  and  the  sale  with  other  matters  brought  him 
a  thousand  pounds.  But  while  his  prospects  were  fairest  a  bad 
illness  sent  him  to  his  native  air  for  recovery ;  and  his  wife,  afraid 
lesthia  zeal  for  the  Prince  should  get  him  into  trouble,  and  possibly, 
we  imagine,  little  liking  the  company  he  would  meet  in  his  circle, 
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persuaded  him  to  stay  in  Ireland,  and  give  up  London  alto- 
gether. 

Here  Lord  Chesterfield  gave  him  a  place  of  400/.  a-year,  but  his 
reforming  spirit  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  inability  to  keep  money 
in  his  pocket  on  the  other,  were  too  much  for  the  kindness  of  his 
friends.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who  must  die  poor.  If  he  had 
prospered,  Mr.  Kingsley  supposes  he  would  have  been  a  great 
literary  personage,  perhaps  a  great  orator ;  "but  in  that  case  we 
should  not  have  had  the  Fuol  of  Quality."  In  his  retirement  from 
the  world  he  was  led  to  speculate  on  problems  of  political  eco- 
nomy and  the  mistakes  and  abuses  of  social  life,  associating  with 
them  his  own  career  and  early  successes.  The  plan  of  the  story 
gives  the  impression  of  a  mind  immersed  from  childhood  in  ambi- 
tious day-dreams,  and  expatiating  in  imaginary  successes  and  visions 
of  gilt  gingerbread  splendour ;  his  hero  personating  this  inner  self. 
Only  such  a  habit  of  mind  long  indulged  could  have  betrayed  a 
writer  even  in  old  age  into  the  delirium  of  extravagance  in  which 
the  tale  closes.  W'hen  Mr.  Kingsley  calls  the  hero  godlike,  he  really 
means  this  windy  inflation  in  the  author's  mind.  Wherever  he 
reveals  himself  Harry  shines  out  as  a  demi-god,  and  produces 
the  effect  of  one  on  all  beholders.  We  do  not  learn  how  far 
the  Fool  of  Quality  was  ever  popular.  Mr.  Kingsley  is  charmed 
with  it  perhaps  because  it  bears  out  his  own  views  of  life  and 
heroism.  Wesley,  who,  after  purging  it  of  such  passages  as 
were  not  to  his  mind,  published  it  for  the  use  of  the  Sletho- 
dists,  pronounced  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pictures  that 
ever  were  drawn  in  the  world ;  "  the  strokes  are  so  delicately 
fine,  the  touches  so  easy,  natural,  and  affecting,  that  I  know  not 
who  can  survey  it  with  a  tearless  eye  unless  he  has  a  heart  of 
stone."  But  Wesley  was  a  religious  reformer,  and  reformers  view 
all  things  in  relation  to  their  one  absorbing  object.  We  ask 
lor  readers  who  judge  by  the  ordinary  literary  and  critical  standard. 
Tastes,  we  know,  change  in  the  course  of  a  century  ;  but  would 
the  pathos  which  John  Wesley  called  irresistible,  and  which  Mr. 
Kingsley  considers  too  healthy  and  simple  for  tastes  palled  by 
French  novels,  ever  have  drawn  tears  unprompted  ?  We  are 
still  able  to  relish  the  opening  of  the  story.  While  the  author  treats 
of  children,  he  writes  like  a  man.  There  is  a  charming  little  fable, 
the  "  Three  Silver  Trout,"  quite  a  model  of  style.  But  when  he 
comes  to  portray  men  and  women,  he  writes  like  a  child,  and  with 
as  little  power  as  a  child  over  modern  emotions.  For  ourselves,  we 
are  reminded  of  the  old  lady  and  the  sea  captain : — "  Oh,  captain,  is 
there  any  fear  ?  "  "  Plenty  of  fear,  marm,  but  no  danger."  Plenty 
of  tears,  we  say  ;  torrents  of  tears,  flowing  on  all  occasions ;  '•'  tears 
watering  the  ground  "  ;  but  no  pathos.  Persons  with  the  morbid 
sensibility  attributed  to  Henry  Brooke  are  not  the  people  to  touch 
the  tender  chord  of  stronger  nerves.  They  simply  embarrass  us  and 
shut  up  our  sympathy.  The  stomach  of  our  sense  turns  against 
those  eager  embracements,  those  mawkish  creatures  clasping 
each  other  to  their  hearts,  catching  eagerly  round  the  neck, 
smothering  with  caresses,  relating  their  gushes  of  tears  ancl 
suffocating  sobs,  their  unspeakable  transports  and  unsupport- 
able  anguish.  And  if  the  men  cry,  the  women  must  necessarily 
assert  their  keener  sensibility  by  stronger  measures ;  they  faint, 
they  scream,  they  swoon,  they  fall  senseless  with  a  loud  shriek; 
and  also — which  is,  we  hold,  a  confirmation  of  our  view — 
they  fall  in  love  with  an  aptitude  and  precocity  which  throws  all 
the  generosity  and  acceptance  on  the  men's  side.  So  wary  is 
Harry's  conscience  on  this  head,  that,  on  his  first  introduction  at 
Court,  where  all  eyes,  including  those  of  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary,  are  upon  him  lost  in  absorbing  wonder  at  his  wit  and  grace, 
and  where  he  dances  with  one  of  the  maids  of  honour,  he  reproaches 
himself  for  paying  her  a  compliment,  as  endangering  the  affections 
of  an  innocent  girl ;  and  this  at  so  tender  an  age  that  the  day  after 
this  scruple  lie  is  taken  by  his  Mentor  to  see  the  lions  in  the  Tower. 

Another  reason  why  we  feel  easy  under  the  extreme  miseries  to 
which  the  author  reduces  his  various  heroes  or  heroines — for  the 
book  is  made  up  of  episodes — is  that  he  himself  so  easily  rallies 
from  his  own  emotions.  At  their  very  worst  extremities  his 
people  are  never  beyond  being  set  on  their  legs  again  by  a  cup 
of  tea  or  a  bottle.  When  "  the  Man  of  Letters'  "  dismal  narration 
of  calamities  reaches  its  climax  in  his  wife's  act  of  justifiable  homi- 
cide— a  lady,  in  every  sense  a  heroine,  who,  upon  her  husband 
presenting  her  on  a  previous  occasion  with  a  pint  of  sack  and  a 
Naples  biscuit,  suspecting  they  were  not  honestly  come  by,  ex- 
claims, "  First  perish  your  Arabella,  perish  also  her  iniant,  rather 
than  on  our  account  or  on  any  account  the  least  of  the  virtues  of 
my  Hammy  should  be  lost " — having  stuck  the  conventional 
seducer  with  her  scissors,  she  snatches  up  her  child  and  the  money 
she  had  got  together  to  liberate  her  husband  from  gaol,  and  hastens 
to  inform  him  that  she  has  left  Lord  Stivers  weltering  in  his  gore. 
A  critical  situation  certainly,  but  not  at  all  beyond  the  aid  of 
the  familiar  consolations.  The  good  man  takes  a  coach,  calls  at  a 
tavern  on  the  way  for  a  pint  of  Spanish  wine  to  settle  their 
spirits,  and  drives  to  lodgings  in  Cheapside,  where  he  at  once 
sends  out  the  maid  for  the  proper  ingredients,  and,  by  the  time  the 
kettle  is  on  the  fire  and  the  tea  and  sugar  are  brought,  he  has  got 
his  wife  into  a  frame  of  mind  in  which  she  can  relate  to  him 
all  that  has  passed  during  their  separation.  At  tlie  trial  of  Ara- 
bella for  murder,  which  is  one  of  the  scenes  of  the  book,  a 
volunteer  witness  entertains  judge  and  jury  with  a  narra- 
tive of  his  own  extraction,  and  relates  what  he  had  seen 
and  heard  through  the  keyhole,  ejaculating,  "Blessed  heaven! 
to  what  surpassing  sentiments  was  I  then  an  amazed  wit- 
ness." Upon  this  valuable  testimony  Arabella  is  acquitted,  grace- 
fully curtseying  herself  out  of  court  amid  a  storm  of  applause. 
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And,  just  as  misery  and  disaster  huddled  in  quick  succession  leave 
no  trace,  so  it  is  with  bloodshed.  Blood  flows  from  one  end 
of  the  book  to  the  other;  and  scarcely  anybody  is  the  worse. 
The  sponge  and  hot  water  have  to  be  called  for  as  a  matter  of 
course  before  a  recognition ;  and  the  whole  dramatis  perscmce 
are  losing  and  finding  one  another  without  intermission.  People 
look  at  one  another  atteutivel}',  and  out  comes  an  old  friend,  an 
old  lover,  a  father  or  a  brother,  who  throw  themselves  into  each 
other's  arms,  bathe  each  other  in  tears,  and  relate  their  history. 

It  is  important,  as  showing  the  propensities  of  the  author,  to 
note  that  the  title  is  a  misnomer.  He  started  with  a  design  which 
something  in  him  prevented  his  being  able  to  carry  out.  The 
design  was  to  draw  a  character  so  much  nobler  and  purer  than  the 
world  around,  actuated  by  aims  so  far  removed  from  selfishness, 
that  he  should  pass  among  people  incapable  of  understanding  high 
principles  of  action  for  a  fool.  And  Harry's  mother,  when  his 
foster  nurse  introduces  him  first  to  her  notice,  takes  him  for  a  fool, 
and  calls  him  one.  After  seeing  the  child  of  five  put  aside  as  of  no 
use  the  glittering  toys  she  has  given  him, 

My  lady  piqued  thereat  told  the  Earl  that  she  resolved  once  more  to  prove 
the  wits  of  the  youngster  ;  and  whispering  to  Dickey,  lie  immediately  went 
out  and  took  with  him  his  companions.  Soon  after  Dick  returns  without 
his  shoes  and  with  a  pitiful  face  cries,  "  Brother  Harry,  I  want  a  pair  of  shoes 
sadly ;  will  }-ougivemeyours?  "  "Yes,  I  will,"  said  Hany,  "and  instantly  strips 
and  presents  them  to  him.  Then  entered  another  boy  and  demanded  his 
stockings  in  the  like  petitioning  manner ;  another  begged  his  hat,  another 
his  coat,  another  his  waistcoat — all  of  which  he  bestowed  without  hesitation  ; 
but  when  the  last  boy  came  in  and  petitioned  for  his  shirt,  "  No,  I  won't," 
said  Harry,  a  little  moody.  "  I  want  a  shirt  myself."  M3'  lady  then  ex- 
claimed, "  Upon  my  honour,  there  is  but  the  thickness  of  a  bit  of  linen 
between  this  child  and  a  downright  fool."  But  my  lord  rose  up,  took 
Harry  in  his  arms,  and  having  tenderly  embraced  him — "  God  bless  thee, 
my  boy,  and  make  thee  an  honour  to  old  England." 

This,  we  would  observe,  is  about  the  only  instance  of  self-denial 
attributed,  or  rather  permitted,  to  our  hero.  jMr.  Brooke's  secret 
for  setting  the  world  to  rights  is  a  simple  one — scattering  money 
broadcast.  During  the  rest  of  the  story  Harry  goes  about  like 
a  beneficent  Providence,  emptying  a  pocket  which  is  filled  again 
faster  than  he  can  empty  it,  and  regarded  by  adoring  crowds, 
not  as  a  "  fool,"  but  an  "  angel  "  of  quality.  His  Mentor,  who 
kidnaps  him  that  he  may  pursue  his  education  free  from  parental 
interference,  first  whisks  him  away  in  a  coach  and  six,  with 
attendant  servants,  to  give  him  a  lesson  in  humility,  then  stuH's 
his  pockets  with  crowns  to  give  away  to  any  and  everybody, 
at  the  same  time  furnishing  a  closet  with  countless  suits  of 
apparel  of  all  sizes,  which  he  may  distribute  at  his  pleasure 
to  the  ragged  objects  he  meets  on  the  road ;  and  next  sends 
him  with  a  tutor  and  1,500/.  to  liberate  debtors  in  the  Lon- 
don gaols ;  assuring  him  that  the  more  he  spends  the  better 
he  will  be  pleased,  and  that  there  is  plenty  more  where  that 
came  from.  And  he  is  so  far  as  good  as  his  word  that  by 
the  time  he  is  seventeen  Harry  boasts  to  have  spent  50,000/. 
of  his  Mentor's  money.  All  this  is  a  delightful  exercise 
of  imagination  to  one  who  has  found  the  process  of  spending 
ill  rewarded  in  real  life;  but  we  do  not  see  the  moral, 
nor  how  the  hero  by  these  means  is  raised  into  an  ideal 
of  what  man  might  be.  Mr.  Kingsley  e.xpects  "  the  average 
reader"  to  object  to  the  morality  as  Quixotic.  This  objection  is 
not  ours,  for  the  chivalrous  knight  suflers  for  his  cause  ;  whereas 
Harry  always  comes  out  gainer  and  victor.  If  an  atheist 
throws  a  bottle  at  his  head  in  return  for  the  indignant  lie  he  gives 
him,  it  "  happily  misses  "  him,  and  hurts  the  ileshy  part  of  some- 
body's else's  shoulder,  leaving  Harry  at  liberty  to  fell  the  blas- 
phemer with  one  blow  of  his  fist,  and,  as  he  lies  insensible,  to  send 
off  a  drawer  for  a  surgeon,  saying,  "  I  should  be  sorry  that  the 
wretch  should  die  in  bis  present  state  of  reprobation."  Don 
Quixote  defending  religion  or  virtue  would  be  laid  up  in  bed  for  a 
week.  However,  Mr.  Kingsley  is  satisfied  that  such  pictures 
fulfil  the  Gospel  ideal,  and  prove  Mr.  Brooke  a  Realist,  and  as 
such  a  natural  enemy  of  the  Nominalists,  among  whom  is  classed 
Dr.  Johnson,  "  his  inferior  in  intellect,"  who,  though  he  vindi- 
cated his  tragedy,  indulged  in  a  private  laugh  at  the  author's 
expense. 

A  passion  for  display  is  fatal  to  this  higher  morality.  Harry 
must  do  everything  better  than  anybody  else,  get  praised  for  it, 
and  attract  the  eye  of  crowds  high  and  low.  Whether  he  re- 
lieves a  beggar,  rides  a  horse,  dances  at  Court,  or  boxes  with  a 
rustic,  there  is  always  the  same  docile,  admiring  circle  of  specta- 
tors. As  a  lad  he  dines  with  the  Premier.  "  We  are  quite  aloue," 
eays  the  Earl  to  him  on  this  occasion ;  "only  two  viscounts,  a 
baronet,  and  four  or  five  gentlemen,"  and  he  not  only  routs 
the  whole  party  in  argument,  but  they  confess  thiunselves 
routed.  "I  protest,"  says  his  lordship,  "I  never  beheld  this 
matter  in  the  same  light  before."  This  passion  arrives  at  last 
at  a  height  of  frenzy  for  which  oven  Mr.  Kingsley  apologizes 
as  a  sign  of  failing  powers.  But  old  age  does  not  alter  the 
character;  it  only  betrays  what  has  always  been  there.  Wo 
have  already  said  that,  while  tliere  are  good  and  pious  relloctions 
interspersed  all  tlirough,  the  fir.'<t  part  contains  the  best  writing. 
A  dialogui!  between  author  and  read(!r  on  the  subject  of  ghosts, 
in  which  the  former  observes  that  an  exceeding  clear  or  an  exceed- 
ing callous  conscience  alilcu  preserves  from  the  natural  fear  of 
BpiritH,  gives  occasion  for  a  touch  of  humour.  Two  travelh;r.-<,  wo 
Rwj  told,  the  one  pious,  the  other  a  prulligate,  met  at  an  inn 
Hallowtide  I']ve.  The  couverHation  in  the  kitchen  naturally  fell 
upon  spcictp  s,  mid  pftrticnhuly  on  the  man  in  gihhei.s  who  Juiiig 
by  the  road,  and  was  reported  lo  descend  between  twelve  and 


one  at  night  and  take  a  turn  about  the  old  barn.  "  Do  you  believe 
any  of  this  droll  stuff  ?  "  said  the  profligate.  "  I  know  not  what  to 
think,"  said  his  pious  companion  : — 

"  As  for  my  share,"  says  the  profligate,  "  I  think  I  should  not  fear  ther 
great  devil  himself;  and  indeed  I  should  be  glad  to  have  a  little  chat  with 
the  old- gentleman."  "Stout  as  you  are,"  rejoined  the  other,  "  I  will  lav 
you  a  bet  of  live  crowns  that  you  dare  not  warm  a  poringer  of  broth  and 
go  and  offer  it  without  there  to  the  man  on  the  gibbet.  I  will  depend  on 
your  honour  for  the  performance  of  the  articles."  "  'Tis  done,"  cried  the- 
other.  The  bets  were  produced  and  respectively  deposited  in  the  haiuls  of 
the  landlady. 

Our  pious  traveller,  who  had  begun  to  be  alarmed  for  his  wager,«tole  slily 
out,  while  his  companion  was  busied  in  heating  the  broth.  He  made  up  to- 
the  place  where  the  deceased  malefactor  was  taking  the  fresh  air.  The 
gallows  was  low,  and  by  the  advantage  of  a  bank  behind  and  his  own 
agility,  he  leaped  up  and'fastened  his  arms  about  the  shoulders  of  the  corpse, 
so  that  they  both  appeared  but  as  one  body.  He  had  justfixed  himself  to  his 
mind,  when  up  comes  his  companion  with  the  poringer  and  a  stool.  He 
directlj'  mounted  the  stool,  and  reaching  up  a  spoonful  of  broth  to  the  mouth 
of  the  dead,  with  a  firm  and  bold  voice  he  cried,  "  Sup,  man !  why  don't 
you  sup  ?  " 

Scarce  had  these  words  been  uttered  when,  fearful  to  hear,  with  a  tone 
deep  as  hell  and  dismal  as  the  grave,  the  man  in  gibbets  replied,  "  Iti — s 
too  ho — t."  "  And,  confound  you,  why  don't  you  blow  it  then  ?  "  rejoined 
tlie  other. 

After  reading  this  specimen  our  readers  may  be  disposed  to  look 
into  the  Fool  of  Quality  if  it  comes  in  their'way  ;  whether  they 
will  get  through  it  is  the  question  at  issue  between  us  and 
Henry  Brooke's  thoroughgoing  eulogist. 


SIR  GEORGE  POLLOCK.* 

THE  character  of  Sir  George  Pollock  as  a  brave  and  skilful 
officer  had  been  established  in  India  by  his  services  in  the 
Mahratta  and  Burmese  wars.  His  reputation  became  greater  after 
he  had  relieved  Jellalabad,  and  occupied  Gabul.  At  this  time  he 
had  reached  the  mature  age  of  fifty-six  years.  This  was  his  first 
great  service  and  his  last.  During  the  first  Sikh  war  he  was  made 
a  member  of  Council  in  Calcutta,  and,  but  for  tlie  "  rules  of  the 
service,"  his  great  experience  and  tried  firmness  might  have  been 
made  available  in  the  field,  where  we  may  venture  to  say  that 
one  more  first-rate  soldier  would  not  have  been  superfluous.  But 
as  Lord  Hardinge,  the  Governor-General,  himself  proceeded  to 
the  seat  of  war,  it  was  perhaps  necessary  or  desirable  that  Sir 
George  Pollock  should  remain  at  Calcutta.  He  left  India  in  1 846, 
having  served  upwards  of  forty  years. 

George  Pollock  was  educated  at  the  Military  Academy  at 
Woolwich,  and,  having  obtained  a  commission  in  the  Artillery  on 
the  Bengal  establishment,  he  sailed  for  India  in  the  latter  end  of 
1803.  He  was  actively  employed  ne.xt  year  in  the  war  with 
Holkar,  In  the  battle  of  Deig,  which  Lord  Lake  called  "  a 
very  near  business,"  the  guns  to  whicli  he  was  attached 
did  good  service  against  the  superior  artillery  of  the  enemy. 
He  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Deig,  and  at  the  bloody 
and  fruitless  assaults  on  Bhurtpore.  His  next  active  service 
was  in  the  Nepaulese  war  of  18 14-6,  and  in  1824  he  found  in 
the  Burmese  war  a  suitable  opportunity  for  displaying  his  ability. 
He  was  in  ill-health,  and  could  not  atl'ird  to  go,  as  he  had  been 
medically  advised,  to  Europe,  and  the  happy  thought  struck  him 
of  applying  to  be  sent  to  our  army,  which  was  already  at  Kangoon, 
and  suH'ering  much  from  sickness.  Amid  the  absorbing  duties  ol 
an  artillery  officer  Pollock  either  got  well,  or  had  not  time  to  be 
ill.  The  difficulties  of  the  army  in  these  campaigns  lay  not 
so  much  in  fighting  as  in  marching.  From  Kangoon  almost 
to  Ava  Pollock  carried  his  guns  and  himself  in  an  ellicieui- 
state. 

The  Burmese  war  gained  high  reputation  for  Pollock  as  an  ener- 
getic and  at  the  same  time  patient  officer ;  but  it  afl'ected  his  healtii 
so  seriously  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  on  leave  to  Europe.  His 
voyage  home  occupied  nine  months.  He  returned  to  India  in 
1830,  and  for  the  next  eleven  years  his  career  was  entirely  un- 
eventful. On  New  Year's  day,  1 842,  while  holding  command  ol 
the  Agra  district,  he  received  an  order  to  proceed  to  Peshawur 
and  take  command  of  the  troops  preparing  to  relieve  Jellalnbad. 
The  deplorable  history  of  British  disaster  at  Cabiil  has  lately 
acquired  fresh  interest,  not  only  as  having  given  to  Pollock  the 
opportunity  of  glory,  but  also  in  reference  to  the  question  ol 
frontier  between  Russian  Asia  and  British  India.  The  army 
whicli  perislied  miserably  at  and  nearCabulin  the  winter  of  1841 
was  as  unfortunate  in  its  leaders  as  the  army  which  marched 
triumphantly  to  Cabul  the  next  year  was  fortunate.  tieneral 
Elphinstone  who  commanded  at  Cabul  was  enfeebled  by  disease, 
while  15rigadier  Shelton,  who  was  next  in  rank,  had  (he  courage 
which  in.<!pires  courage  in  others,  but  happened  to  disapprove  of 
everylliing  which  his  superior  proposed.  Shelton  had  lost  an  arm  at 
the  siege  of  St.  Sebastian,  wliere  he  served  in  the  ytii  Rciiiiuent, 
and  this  corps  formed  part  of  the  army  Avitli  which  I'olloek  l'(U-ced 
his  way  to  ('abul  ami  delivered  the  captives  of  the  previous 
winter,  among  wliom  was  Shelton.  In  .spite  of  the  disasters  wiiich 
ho  shared,  and  perhaps  partly  caused,  ho  wAs  an  officer  of  wliom 
his  old  regiment  might  well  be  proud.  lJut  let  us  return  to 
I'oliocic,  who  found  awailing  liim  at  Posliawur  a  task  whieli 
needed  all  his  skill,  patience,  and  resolution.  Sale  at  .lellalabiut 
was  urgent  for  relief,  but  the  troops  at  Pollock's  disposal  were 
unequal  in  numbers,  and  still  more  in  health  and  spirits,  for  sucli 

*  The  J.i/'t:  and  Vorrm/mtitloice  <>/  Field  Miirshal  Sir  Groigf  J'olloc/t, 
Unit.,  (l.C.'/f.,  a.C.S.I.  {Coniitdlilc  0/ the  Tower).  IJy  Charles  J{iilhbone 
Low.    London  :  Allen  &  Co,  1873. 
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an  enterprise  as  the  forcing  of  the  Khyber  Pass.  Brigadier  Wild 
had  been  beaten  back  fi-om  the  mouth  of  this  Pass,  and  the  four 
native  regiments  of  his  command  had  now  more  than  one  thousand 
sick  of  an  epidemic  which,  as  Pollock  guessed,  was  chielly  moral. 
He  reported  that  the  feeling  among  these  regiments  was  "  most 
lamentable";  it  was  encouraged  by  our  so-called  allies  the 
Sikhs,  and  it  rendered  an  advance  hopeless  until  a  stronger  force  of 
European  troops  could  be  collected  to  give  confidence  to  the 
Sepoys. 

with  quiet  firmness  Pollock  awaited  the  time  proper  in  his 
own  judgment  for  advancing,  and,  with  that  attention  to  details 
which  he  always  showed,  he  made  his  arrangements  so  completely 
as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  failure.  The  Commander-in-Chief, 
Sir  Jasper  Nicholls,  in  a  report  to  the  Horse  Guards  written  some 
months  afterwards,  accurately  described  the  difficulties  of  the 
position  in  which  Pollock  found  himself.  The  Sepoys  were  de- 
claring that  they  would  not  again  advance  through  the  Khyber 
Pass.  The  Sikhs  were  spreading  alarm  and  encouraging  and 
screening  the  desertion  of  the  Sepoys,  which  was  considerable : — 

It  was  well  that  a  cautious,  cool  officer  of  the  Company's  army  should 
have  to  deal  with  them  in  such  a  temper,  363  miles  from  the  frontier. 
General  Pollock  managed  them  exceedingly  well,  but  he  did  not  venture  to 
enter  the  Pass  till  April,  when  reinforced  by  the  3rd  Dragoons,  a  regiment 
of  cavalry,  a  troop  of  horse-artillery,  and  other  details.  Lord  Hill  will  at 
once  perceive  that  the  morale  must  have  been  low  when  horse-artillery  and 
cavalry  were  required  to  induce  the  General  to  advance  with  confidence 
through  this  formidable  Pass.  Any  precipitancy  on  the  part  of  a  general 
officer  panting  for  fame  might  have  had  the  worst  etfecU 

Mr.  Thomas  Campbell  Robertson,  late  member  of  the  Supreme 
Council  of  India,  writing  in  1858  on  the  causes  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  says  that  a  spirit  of  insubordination  showed  itself  for- 
midably before  General  Pollock's  movement  from  Peshawur: — 

Few  know  how  much  his  country  is  indebted  to  that  distinguished  officer 
for  the  patience  and  skill  with  which  he  allayed  the  discontents  and  raised 
the  morale  oi  the  native  portion  of  his  axmy  before  he  advanced  into  the 
Khyber  Pass. 

There  is  of  course  no  novelty  in  the  plan  on  which  General 
Pollock  operated  in  forcing  the  Khyber  Pass.  All  such  defiles  con- 
sist of  two  heights  and  a  gorge,  and  it  was  long  since  perceived 
that  the  best  method  of  attack  is  to  crown  the  heights  on  either 
flank,  and  to  have  another  column  to  attack  below  when  the 
operations  of  the  flanking  parties  appear  to  be  developed.  By  this 
method  Napoleon  in  1799  carried  the  delile  of  Newmarckt;  by  it 
Soult  forced  the  pass  of  Koncesvalles ;  and  by  it  Pollock  succeeded 
in  penetrating  the  Khyber.  A  military  writer  who  brings  together 
these  instances  remarks  that  Pollock's  arrangements  were  perfect 
in  conception  and  complete  in  detail.  The  centre  column  was 
not  meant  to  do  any  fighting,  but  was  to  remain  halted  in  front  of 
the  Pass  till  the  flanking  columns  had  won  their  way  to  the 
rear  of  the  barricades  which  the  enemy  had  thrown  up  in  the 
mouth  of  the  defile,  and  it  was  then  to  advance  through  obstacles 
which  the  Sappers  would  have  destroyed.  A  bugler  was  told  off 
to  each  commanding  officer  of  detachment,  to  sound  whenever 
anything  occurred  to  stay  the  advance  of  his  particular  party  ;  and 
this  call  was  taken  up  by  every  other  bugler,  and  the  whole  of 
both  flanking  columns  was  to  halt  till  the  obstruction  had  been 
cleared,  when  the  same  bugler  as  before  was  to  sound  the  advance. 
Thus  the  columns  advanced  simultaneously,  and  the  advance  of 
each  being  carefully  regulated,  there  was  no  fear  of  their  being 
overwhelmed  in  detail.  The  clearest  orders  were  laid  down  as  to 
the  position  of  the  baggage  of  each  regiment,  and  an  English 
officer  was  told  off  from  each  corps  to  see  that  the  places  assigned 
were  kept.  Such  arrangements  as  these,  says  this  writer,  deserved 
the  success  they  attained.  It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  the 
minute  detail  of  the  place  of  every  camp-follower  by  the  general 
was  unnecessary.  iVot  so  ;  there  is  no  operation  in  war  in  which 
confusion  is  more  likely  to  take  place,  none  in  which  confusion  is 
more  fatal,  than  in  the  forcing  of  a  narrow  mountain  pass."  This 
writer  remarks  that  the  same  precautions  are  necessary  in  retreat- 
ing as  in  advancing  through  a  pass ;  and  it  is  a  curious  proof  of 
this  that  General  Pollock,  who  led  the  way  in  the  return  from 
Cabul,  and  invariably  adhered  to  his  formed  plan,  was  never  once 
attacked,  while  Generals  Nott  and  McCaskill,  who  brought  up 
the  rear  and  neglected  these  precautions,  were  frequently  harassed 
by  the  matchlock  fire  of  the  enemy.  The  march  forward  began 
on  the  5th  April,  and  Jellalabad  was  relieved  on  the  16th.  About 
this  time  Lord  EUenborough  succeeded  Lord  Auckland  as  Go- 
vernor-General of  India,  and  his  coiTespondence  with  General 
Pollock  has  excited  controversy  and  undergone  adverse  comment. 
He  seems  to  have  fluctuated  between  caution  and  boldness.  He 
sent  despatches  which  authorised  Pollock  to  retire,  but  Pollock 
preferred  to  wait  until  he  received  not  only  authorisation  but 
positive  command.  In  the  meanwhile  Lord  EUenborough  became 
aware  that  the  public  and  the  Home  Government  desired  something 
to  be  done  to  re-establish  our  military  character,  and  ultimately 
he  contrived  the  ingenious  plan  of  giving  to  General  Nott  the 
option  of  retiring  from  Candahar  by  way  of  Ghuznee  and  Cabul, 
while  Pollock  was  to  "  endeavour  to  combine  his  movements  " 
with  those  of  General  Nott  in  case  he  .should  decide  on  adopting 
the  line  of  retirement  by  Ghuznee  and  Cabul.  Thus  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  managed  to  give  a  discretion  to  the  two  generals  to 
undertake  what  would  be  commonly  described  as  an  advance, 
while  preserving  a  literal  harmony  with  his  previous  despatches 
in  which  lie  had  urged  retreat.  The  honour  of  England  thus 
Irt-Mm*!  dependent  on  two  generals,  each  of  whom,  happily,  could 
tsu-'it  the  older  and  himself.  It  was  not  until  the  20th  August  that 


Pollock  marched  from  Jellalabad  towards  Gundarnuck .  On  the  1 3th 
September  he  forced  the  pass  of  Tezeen,  after  a  hard  day's  fighting 
against  Akhbar  Khan,  who  became  convinced  by  the  result  of  it 
that  further  opposition  was  useless.  A  remarkable  feature  in  all 
these  operations  is  the  great  bodily  activity  of  the  European 
soldiers  who  took  part  in  them.  \Vlierever  an  Afghan  could 
climb  an  Englishman  followed  him,  and  the  bayonet  was  frequently 
used  with  good  ctt'ect.  The  contrast  is  striking  between  the 
conduct  of  the  three  European  regiments  which  advanced  with 
Pollock  and  that  of  the  regiment  which  retreated  in  the  previous 
winter  with  Elphinstone.  This  difference  was  caused  by  circum- 
stances and  generalship.  The  action  at  Tezeen  opened  the  road  to 
Cabul,  which  was  reached  on  the  I  5  th  September.  Meanwhile  Nott 
had  taken  Ghuznee,  and  was  approaching  Cabul  from  the  other 
side.  The  excellent  result  of  giving  these  generals  their  heads 
Was  promulgated  to  the  Indian  world  by  Lord  EUenborough  in  a 
triumphant  proclamation.  No  two  colleagues  could  have  suited 
one  another  better  than  Pollock  and  Nott  so  long  as  they  had  to 
co-operate  at  a  distance,  but  Nott's  temper  showed  itself  as  soon 
as  they  came  into  close  contact.  However,  Pollock  was  happily 
as  calm  as  his  brother  general  was  irritable.  Pollock's  first  care 
was  the  delivery  of  the  prisoners  who  had  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Afghans  since  the  disasters  of  the  winter.  In  after  years, 
when  Pollock  felt,  as  he  sometimes  did,  disappointment  at  the 
limited  opportunities  and  rewards  of  his  military  career,  he  was 
able  to  console  himself  with  the  recollection  that  he  had  saved 
his  countrymen  and  countrywomen  from  the  choice  between  a 
miserable  death  and  a  lifelong  slavery  among  barbarians.  The 
biographer  dwells  upon  the  fact  that  Pollock  was  only  created 
a  G.C.B.,  and  not  a  peer,  for  his  signal  service.  If  Lord 
Auckland  deserved  to  be  made  an  earl  for  getting  us  into  this 
Afghan  scrape,  certainly  Pollock  deserved  to  be  made  a  baron 
for  getting  us  out  of  it.  But  the  reader  will  be  rather  struck 
with  the  caprice  of  fortune  which  ordained  that  Pollock's  oppor- 
tunity of  distinction  in  command  should  be  restricted  to  one 
year  of  an  unusually  long  and  vigorous  life.  In  the  Burmese 
war  he  was  not  even  chief  officer  of  artillery,  but  it  is  manifest 
that  his  superiors  owed  much  to  his  vigour  and  ability.  He 
gradually  acquired  a  character  which,  when  placed  in  a  responsible 
position,  he  maintained.  As  an  officer  of  the  Company's  army  he 
was  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  officers  of  the  Queen's  army, 
whose  ability  and  resolution  were  not  greater,  while  their  know- 
ledge of  native  troops  was  far  less.  Pollock  would  have  been  well 
employed  in  encouraging  the  Sepoys  to  make  head  against  the 
Sikhs,  but  Gough  and  Hardinge  undertook  to  withstand  the 
Sikhs,  and  with  great  difficulty  maintained  our  superiority  in  the 
field,  while  Pollock  was  quietly  employed  in  an  office  at  Calcutta. 
Thus,  however,  was  this  able  soldier's  life  ordained.  May  British 
India  find  in  the  hour  of  need  such  men  ready  for  arduous  work 
as  the  Company's  army  produced  in  Nott  and  Pollock !  The 
return  march  from  Cabul  was  begun  on  October  1 2,  and  Peshawur 
was  reached  early  in  November.  It  is  possible  that  Pollock's 
success  would  have  been  more  highly  appreciated  if  he  had  lost 
more  men.  The  very  completeness  of  his  arrangements  rendered 
them  less  impressive  to  the  minds  of  ordinary  readers  of  news- 
papers, who  like  to  have  what  Wellington  called  a  heavy  butcher's 
bill.  In  forcing  the  Khyber  Pass  the  casualties  were  only  135, 
and  in  the  battle  of  Tezeen  they  were  162.  These  successes  were 
gained  on  ground  where  artillery  and  cavalry  could  scarcely  be 
employed  at  all.  The  infantry  had  to  assail  heights  where  every 
crag,  precipice,  and  bypath  was  known  to  the  defenders,  who  were 
armed  with  jezails,  carrying  death  at  distances  at  which  Brown 
Bess  was  useless.  This  campaign,  by  its  success  and  brilliancy 
disarms  criticism,  and  military  writers  concur  in  speaking  of  it 
with  warm  commendation.  Pollock  lived  long  enough  to  enable 
his  country  to  appreciate  his  services  and  to  pay  him  late  and  by  no 
means  excessive  honours.  If  ever  Pussian  aggression  should 
threaten  India  from  Cabul,  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  there 
may  be  a  Pollock  in  command  of  our  army  at  Peshawur. 
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Monday  and  Wednesday— Great  Organ,  at  1, 
Tuesday—Orchestral  Band,  at  12-30. 
Friday— Great  Organ,  at  rso. 
Saturday— Twentieth  Saturday  Concert,  at  3. 

The  Fine  Arts  Courts  and  Collections,  includinp  the  Picture  Gallery  (the  Works,  the 
Technological  and  Natural  History  Collections),  all  the  various  illustrations  of  Art,  Science, 
and  Nature,  and  the  Gardens  and  Park  always  open. 

,   Admission,  Monday  to  Friday,  Is. ;  Saturdays,  2s.  6d. ;  Guinea  Season  Ticket,  Free. 

■WEDNESDAY  NEXT.— LONDON  BALLAD  CONCERTS, 

»  V  St.  James's  Hall.— The  LAST  EVENING  CONCERT  on  Wednesday  next,  at  Eight 
o'clock.  Artists:  Mies  Edith  Wynne.  Miss  Jenny  Pratt,  and  Madame  Patey ;  Mr.  Edward 
liloyd,  Mr.  Henry  Guy,  and  Mr,  Santley.  The  London  Orpheus  Quartett.  l*ianoforte,  Mr. 
Sydney  Smith.  Conductors,  Mr.  J.  L.  Hatton  and  Mr.  Lutz.  Stalls,  6s.  ;  Family  tickets  (for 
four),  2l8.;  Balcony,  3s.;  Area.  2s.;  Gallery  and  Orchestra,  Is. —Tickets  of  Austin.  St.  James's 
Hall ;  Chappell  &  Co.,  New  Bond  Street  ;  Keith  &  Prowse,  46  Cheapside  ;  Hays',  Royal 
Exchange  ;  and  Boosey  &  Co.,  Holies  Street. 

ADAME     SCHUMANN'S     SECOND  PIANOFORTE 

REX!!ITAL  takes  place  in  St.  James's  Hall,  on  Wednesday  Afternoon  next.  March  13, 
to  commence  at  Three  o'clock ;  Pianoforte,  Madame  Schumann  ;  Vocalist,  Madame 
Lavrowska;  Conductor,  Sir  Julius  Benedict.  Sofa  Stalls,  Ss.;  Balcony,  3s.;  Admission,  Is.— 
Programmes  and  Tickets  at  Chappell  &  Co.'s,  50  New  Bond  Street, 

lyrADAME  LAVROWSKA  begs  to  announce  that  she  will 

give  a  CONCERT  in  St.  James's  Hall,  on  Friday  Eveninc,  March  14.  on  which  occasion 
ehe  will  make  her  LAST  APPEARANCE  in  London.  Sofa  Stalls,  lOs.  ed.;  Reserved  Stats, 
38.;  Admission,  Is — Tickets  at  Chappell  &  Co.*8, 50  New  Bond  Street. 

MADAME  LAVROWSKA  will  SING  the  following  SONGS 
on  the  occasion  of  her  CONCERT  and  LAST  APPEARANCE  in  London,  on  Friday 
Evening,  March  14.  in  St.  Jumcn's  Hall,  viz.:— "Che  faro  senza,"  Eurydicc  (GlUckl. '*  Dore 
eei  amato  bene  "  (Handi-h,  "  Ich  groUe  nicht"  (Schumann),  "  II  Segreto"  (Lucrezia  Bortria), 

and  Chansons  Runsee.   Sofa  Stalls,  lOs.  6d.;  Reserved  Scats,  5s.;  Balcony, 3s.;  Admission,  Is  

Tickets  at  Chappell  ic  Co.'s,  60  New  Bond  Street. 

TTiORfi'S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

J--'  PRjETORIUM,"  with  "  Triumph  of  Christianity."  "  Christian  Martyrs."  "  Francesca 
da  Rimini,"  "  Nci.iihytc,"  "  Titania,"  itc.,  at  the  BORE  GALLERY,  36  New  Bond  Street. 
Ten  to  Six.  Admission,  Is. 

CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Two,  £M ;  Six,  X40  ;  Four,  f20.    Election,  Second  week  in  May.—Apply  to  the  Secug- 
TARy,  The  CoIieKe,  Cheltenham. 

.■RADLEY.— ST.  PETER'S  COLLEGE,  near  Abingdon,— 

-»-*'  There  will  be  an  Election  to  TWO  ENTRANCE  SCUOLARSIIIPS  of  «0  a  year  each, 
on  Wedne«Uy,  May  7  Apply  to  the  Waiiukn. 

R   I   G   H   T   0   N  COLLEGE. 

Prptiiflenf-^Thc  Earl  of  CHICHESTER. 
Principal— The  T{ov.  C.  HKJ(;,  M.A..  late  Senior  Student  and  Tutor  of  Ch.  Ch.  Oxford. 
There  are  Hpccial  M(»l<Tii  KorriiM  aHorfiinK  every  neccBHary  preparation  for  the  Civil  Service, 
Line,  and  Woolwirli  J^Mtniiniai'mft.   The  School  is  well  endnweil  with  Scholarnhips  and  Kx- 
iilbitionti  t'MHiIilr         HI  tlir  Coilcfc  and  at  the  Universities.   BriKhton  Collenc  is  perhaps  the 
JiCalthlcMt  I*ul)licS<  Imk.I  III  thr  kinf'toni. 

The  whole  necessary  (  liHrtrt  H  f..r  Ilminh  rn  are  from  80  to  90  Guineas,  accordins  to  age. 
For  information  apply  ti»  tlic  Si:<  !ii;  i,\itv. 

TRINITY     COLLEGK,     Glenalmond,    Perth,  N.R. 
lrnr(fcii_Rcv.  U.  THORNTON,  l).l).  Oxon. 
A  School  on  the  model  of  the  croatcr  I'ublic  Scliools  of  Kn^'land.   Terms  fincludinff  every 
■COCiary  Miiennc).  ho  and  M  (iuitii'us.  luu  ordliiir  to  iw.    There  i»  also  a  Tlii-c'U«ii  iil  Depart- 
ment, ft>r  Candidates  for  lluly  Orders.   Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  TllK  Wakiikn. 

TTIE  LA iTl ES'  C( ) L Ll'X J I-^^G rosveiior"Squar(!,    K( ) IVVlT- 

AMPTON.  Founded  by  the  llnmnshlra  Assoelntlun  for  Prnmotlni  Foninle  Kdu- 
Mtlnn.  V«(ifjn«_Tlic  Hl.hoi.of  WlNCIIEKTER  i  Vlseouut  ICVEIISLEY  i  Iwird  NollTII- 
BROOK.  /VMi./.-ii(_'l'hc  Rluht  lion.  W.  COWI'ER-THMPl.K,  M.P.  The  HI'ltINd 
TEHM  rommtmts  May  1.  Ai.pllcatlous  for  the  Prosijcctus  nud  (or  Entries  may  be  addressed 
to  the  IIO!»ollAllY  Hwilll'.TAIlY.or  to  the  Lady  Principal,  Miss  DanikI.H. 

nnilE  Right  Unv.  liishop  STALIOY  (formerly  Wrnnpler  niid 

Fellow  of  his  Collriri  l  wishes  to  receive  TWO  HTIIDIOUS  DOYS.  as  Companion 
rupllt  with  his  Hr,ti.nKed  Ullcen  Years.  No  VillnKC.  I'Isliinit.  l)(jatlnK.  (Joocl  Slalillni;,  SiC., 
If  Horses  kept.   Terms,  IWI  Uulueas — Address,  Croxall  Vliarniie,  near  Tnmworth. 

^RADUATI-:  of  (JAMltRIDGE  can  roci'ive  One  or  moro 

WHLS  to  prcpuo  fur  Uui  Public  Schuuls.—Addrcsf,  J.  H.,  llarrlslcr-at-Law,  Adley, 
eiucwibury. 
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TTNIVERSITY  of  LONDON.— NOTICE  is  Hereby  Given, 

that  on  Wednesday,  30th  of  April  nest,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  Elect  EXAMINERS 
in  the  following  Departments  : 

ETt*nnn(rships.  Satcrries.  Present  Examiners. 

Arts  asd  Sciexce.  (Each.) 

Two  in  CWc,    ..00  {^"c.Jebl^EMA:- 

Two  in  The  English  Language,  LUeratme,\    ,,„„  (  J.  G.  Fitch,  Esq.,  M.A. 

and  Histuri/   J  \  Prof.  Henry  Morley. 

Two  in  Tl.e  French  Language   XlOO  {  g^^f.^f^L™:  Esq,,  B.A. 

Two  in  The  German  Language   £30  { g4v'!c!-Sc&ia'h.b. 


nient.lheGrcek  Text  uf  the  A'ewrestamentX  c^j\  /W.  Aldis  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A. 
the  Ecidcnces  of  the  Christian  lieligionA  t  Vacant. 

and  Scripture  History  . 


Two  in  The  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Teita-\ 

-  itX 

idcnces  of  the  Christian  Jteliyion,^  \  Vacant. 

Two  in  Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy   X80  {J^^^t"*"" 

Two  in  Political  Economy   £30    {  F,™I-„T-  ^-  ^""^ 

(  >  acani. 

Two  in  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  £200    {  ^J^}^;  ^yheft'er.'liL^DfF^'f 

Twoin£xpenmen(aZP7n7osopAw   £100    |Prot\W.  G.  Adams,  M.A.,  F.il.S. 

Two  in  rApniifr>/  firi    f  H.  Dcbiis.  Esq.,  Ph.D..  F.R.S. 

J. wo  m  Lhemutry   £1,5    ^  p^^f  odling,  M.B.,  F.R.S. 

Two  in  Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology  ....  £75  (^Kis  Thomson.  Esq.,M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Tvo  in  Geology  and  PaJmontology    £75  MOTr^F^oH; 

Laws. 

Two  in  Jurisprudence,  lioman  Law,  PrinA  f         ■r-v/.o  nor 

IT  EVrk7n?koiland.Esq.,B.C.L.,M.A. 

Twoin  Equity  and  Real  Property  Lav,   £50  ^HertcrtH.Cozen5-Hardy,Esq.,LL.B. 

Two  in  Common  Law  and  Law  and  Prin-\  frj,  (  Farrer  Herschell.  Esq..  B.A.,  Q.C. 

ciples  of  Evidence   S  1  Henry  Matthew3,E>i..LL.B.,Q.C.,M.P. 

Twoin  Constitutional  History  qf  England....  £25  {pJof!  CourtaeytlS?!'.*'''*^' 

TwoinJlfed,c;„e*?.!?.'.T;f:   £150    { J;^Syer  Bristowe,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Turn  in  Turner.,  flin    I  John  Birkctt,  Esq..  F.R.C.S. 

iwo  in  burgery    £150    \  p^„f  j^^,,  Marshall,  F.R.S. 

Twoin^na(omv    £100    {Pro^G- Viner  Ellis,  F.R.C.S. 

Two  in  Physiology^  Comparative  Anatomy  \  I  Prof.  Michael  Foster,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

and  Zoology   /  t  Vacant. 

Twoin06.<e,r.c./.*c,ne   £75  {^^^S^^ilUS: 

Tv^o  in  Materia  Medica  and  Phamiacetttical)  fT.  R.  Fraser,  Esq.,  AI.D. 

Chemistry   /  \  Vacant. 

Two  in  Forensic  Medicine   £50    {  p\^^?.Yle^n='rTSfau^d^?ey*l&.''-^-'- 

The  Examiners  above  named  are  re-eligible,  and  intend  to  offer  themselves  for  re-election. 
Candidates  must  send  in  their  Names  to  the  Registrar,  with  any  attestation  of  their  Qualifi- 
cations they  may  think  desirable,  on  or  before  Tuesday,  March  25.  It  is  particularly  desired  by 
the  Senate  that  no  personal  application  of  any  kind  be  made  to  its  individual  Members. 
Burlington  Gardens,  By  Order  of  the  Senate, 

March  1,  1873.  WILLIAM  B.  CARPENTER.  M.D.,  ^ggtafror. 

Tj^OLKESTONE.— Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  Oxon 

(formerly  Principal  of  the  Elphinstone  High  School.  Bombay),  will  continue,  with  the 
Assistance  of  a  Cambridge  Honours-Man,  to  prepare  PUPILS  for  the  Universities,  Indian 
Civil  Service,  Woolwich,  and  all  Competitive  ExominationB.— Terms  and  References  on 
application. 

WOOLWICH,  COOPER'S  HILL,  The  LINE,  CIVIL 
SERVICE  Rev.  Dr.  HUGHES  (Wrang.  Joh.  Col.  Cam.l.who  has  passed  over  300  for 

the  above,  receives  TWELVE  YOUNG  MEN  directly  for  these  Examinations,  and  in  an 
entirely  separate  wing  of  his  House  TEN  BOYS,  who  have  the  advantage  of  the  same  Tutors 
and  Training — Ealing.  W. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  the  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN, 
!  Gcraldine  Villas,  East  Sheen,  S.W.  — Mr.  S.  LUCKMAN,  of  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  for  seven  years  Assistant-Master  at  Temple  Grove.  East  Sheen,  prepares  the 
SONS  of  GENTLEMEN  for  the  larger  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS.  Terms  on  application. 

A GENTLEMAN  (formerly  in  the  Army),  Married,  living  on 
his  own  Estate,  in  one  of  the  best  parts  of  Hants,  assisted  by  a  Militia  Officer  of  great 
Experience  in  Tuition,  wishes  to  receive  SIX  PUPILS  to  prepare  them  for  the  University, 
Civil  Service,  and  Competitive  Examinations.  Both  Gentlemen  well  versed  in  Modern 
Languages  acquired  abroad.  Church  of  England.  The  Advertiser,  from  his  position,  can 
olfer  exceptional  Advantages.  Highest  references  given  and  required.  —  Address,  C.  C. 
King's  Library,  Alton,  Hants. 

T  AW  EXAMINATIONS.— A  BARRISTER- AT-LAW,  of 

^  the  Chancery  Bar  (an  Honours-Man,  Oxford,  and  on  Exhibitioner,  London— both  in 
Law)  prepares  PUPILS,  at  his  Chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  for  all  the  L.\W  EXAMINA- 
TIONS.  Terms  :  7  Guineas  per  Month  one  hour  doily,  or  5  Guineas  per  Montlx  one  hour 

every  alternate  dav  Address,  A.B.,  care  of  Messrs.  Stevens  &  Hayncs.  Law  Fublisliers, 

U  Bell  Yard,  Temple  Bar,  London,  W.C. 

RPHAN  WORKING  SCHOOL,  Maitland  Park,  Haverstock 

Hill,  N.W. 
373  Orphan  Children  are  now  under  care. 
400  can  be  accommodated. 
2,786  have  been  admitted. 
The  Charity  is  greatly  in  WANT  of  FUNDS,  depending  upon  Voluntary  Contribntionii  for 
three-fourth.s  of  its  annual  income.   At  the  present  time,  consequent  upon  high  prices,  there 
are  out.standing  accounts  due  exceeding  £1,000.   Donations  aud  Subscriptions  ore  earnestly 
solicited,  and  will  be  thankfully  received. 

JOHN  KEMP  WELCH,  Trtaturer. 

73  Cheapside.  E.G.  JOSEPH  SOUL.  Sfcrctary, 

HYDROPATHY.— SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill, 
Phi/sician -Dr.  EDWARD  LANE.  M.A. .  M.D.  Edin.   Turkish  Baths.  Consulta- 
tions daily  (Saturday  excepted)  at  7  Princes  Street,  Hanover  Square,  from  Ten  till  Twelve. 

OVERLAND  ROUTE.— The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIEN- 
TAI>  STEAM  NAVIOATION  COMPANY  BOOK  FASSENOERS  anil  receiv* 
Cargo  and  rarcels  by  their  Steamere  for 

From  Southampton.  ^JnSH^m). 
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Thursday.  Mar, 
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Friday  Morning,  (  Monday.  March  24, 
MurdiSI.  at  5  a.m. 


Abateinent«  are  made  in  favour  of  I'assengera  returning  by  the  Company'j  Stcomcrt  within 
Six  or  Twelve  MonlliK  ol  llieir  arrival. 

I'asiengcrH  nre  now  lioolieil  throucli,  vift  Bombay  to  the  principal  Railwoy  Stations  in  India, 
and  tliroufll  Tiil<et«  tu  ^'^lli«•  and  lirindlBi  arc  iniined  at  the  Comnany'ii  Olllce.  Tick 
ill inilihi  only  oiin  uliio  liculituincd  from  Mcmrii.  Lkukau  &  Cu.,U  UiUiter  Street  ^Ijouth  Italian 


r  Olllce.    Ticket,  to 

  ran  iilno  lie  ulituincd  from  Mcmrii.  LKUKAU  it  tCli  Ullliter  S' 

Iwiiy  Dllic^ 

1'  or  liuleii  of  I'aSHace  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  otiier  infl>rmatiun.  apply  at  the  Company't 
OmiTK.l-r.i  Leudenhal I  Street.  London, or  Orlentol  IMucc, Southampton. 

T  N  D  I  A~N         PARCEL  POST. 

J-  Under  Authority  trom  tlio  POSTMASTER-GIfNERAL  of  INDIA. 

Tarceln  not  exceeding  flfty  ponndu  In  «-elght  and  2  ft.  x  1  ft.  x  1  ft.  in  Bire.  and  *(l>  in  value, 
arc  eunveyed  by  llic  I'KXl.vsl'I.All  ANU  OlMK.NTAl.  COMl'ANV  from  London  to  any  I'o>t  Town 
in  India  ut  a  uniform  elmrge  of  1«.  -Id.  per  lb.   Fnil  Vartlcniam  on  application  at 
122  LEADENIIALL  STREET,  E.C. 

B~  RKHITON.  —  BEDFORD  HOTEL.  —  Every  endeavour  i» 
mndetorenderthli  Hotel  efinaltoitg  it>ng-exliiting repute.  Spaeloua CofTco  Room  for 
LaiilcK  and  Oiniilennn.  Sea-Water  Service  in  the  Hotel — Conimunicatlooi  to  The 
Maxa(m;]i.  llecilur.l  II.Hcl  Company,  Limited.  

'l^'lll';     (illANVILLE     HOTEL,    St,  Lawronce-on-Sea.— 

Hnnispnic  tlic  nearest  Slatlon  on  liotli  I.lnci".  .V  It4-ductlon  of  2:1  per  cent,  off  Apart- 
nii  niH  talo'ii  l>v  ihc  Week  until  eud  uf  Marcli.  llydrvputlUc,  Xuiklah,  Oivue,  I'luucc,  and 
utlier  Ualliain  llie  Hotel. 


March  8,  1873.] 


The  Saturday  Eeview. 


J^CCLESIASTICAL   COMMISSIONERS  for  ENGLAND. 

KEGULATIONS  RESPECTING  GRANTS  OUT  OF  THE  COMMON  FUND. 
Februart  1873. 

T.  The  Ecclefiiasticftl  Commissioners  for  England  are  prepared,  subject  as  herein-after  men- 
tioned to  receive  applications  for  Auirmeiitation  Grants  from  the  Incumbents  of  fifty  (beinjr 
the  moet  populous)  of  the  Benefices  with  Cure  of  SouU  wliich  were  in  existence  on  the  Third 
day  of  April.  1871,  and  had  by  the  Returna  of  the  Census  taken  on  that  day  poyulutions  of  not 
less  than  4,000,  the  incomes  whereof  fall  short  of  £300  a  year. 

The  making  of  the*e  Grants  will  be  subject  to  the  following  exceptions,  conditions,  and 
reservations  : 

1  No  Benefice,  the  income  of  which  haa  been  already  augumanted  to  £300  a  year  by  the 
Commissioners,  will  be  eligible  to  be  re-considered  by  reason  of  any  alleged  diminution  in 
such  income. 

3.  The  amount  of  the  Grant  will  not  in  any  case  exceed  £200  per  annum,  or  such  smaller  sum 
as  may  be  necessary  to  raise  to  £^00  per  annum,  the  amount  of  any  annual  payment  or 
payments  previously  receivable  by  the  Benefice  from  the  funds  of  the  Commisiiiouers. 

3.  A  Benefice  in  private  patronage  is  eligible  to  receive  a  Grant  from  the  Commissioners  only 

upon  condition  that  a  Benefaction  of  equivalent  amount  be  forthcoming  from  non- 
eoclesiAstical  sources. 

4.  Benefices,  the  populations  of  which  have  since  the  Census  of  1871  been  reduced  below  4,000 

by  the  annexfl,tion  of  a  portion  of  their  Cures  to  ailjocent  Benefices,  will  not  be  considered 
eligible. 

5.  The  Commissioners  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  attaching  to  any  offer  of  Grants 

which  may  be  voted  under  these  regulations  such  conditions  or  stipulations,  as  to  the 
provision  of  a  Benefaction  out  of  the  revenues  of  a  Mother  Church,  or  other  source  as  the 
circumstancea  of  the  particular  case  may  appear  to  them  to  render  desirable,  and  of 
withholdmg  any  Grant  in  consequence  of  the  existenceof  any  special  circumstances  which 
may  appear  to  the  Commissioners  to  affect  the  claim  of  the  Benetice  to  profit  by  a  grant 
from  lands  under  their  control. 

IT.  The  Commissioners  are  also  r:^pared  to  endow  a  limited  number  of  new  Churches  to 
which  Districts  shall  have  been  legally  assigned  since  the  Third  day  of  April.  ifi7I,  containing 
in  each  case  a  population  of  not  less  than  4,000  persons,  and  not  being  situated  within  the 
limits  of  the  ancient  Parish  of  Manchester*,  provided  that  the  formation  of  any  such  District 
shall  not  involve  the  reduction  below  4,000  persons  of  the  population  of  any  other  Benefice 
receiving  a  Grant  from  the  Commissioners  on  the  ground  of  population  ;  the  Grants  to  Churches 
of  this  character  which  may  be  in  public  patronaget  to  be  made,  to  the  extent  of  £200  a  year, 
unconditionaJlv,  and  to  those  in  private  patronage,  to  the  extent  of  £100  a  year,  upon  condition 
that  an  Endowment  of  equal  value  be  provided  from  non -ecclesiastical  sources. 

No  application  will  be  eligible  for  consideration  under  this  Recrulation,  unless  and  until  a 
Church,  in  which  at  least  one  half  of  the  sittings  are  free,  shall  have  been  built  and  conse- 
crated, and  a  separate  District  shall  have  been  legally  assigned  thereto,  with  authority  to  the 
Incumbent  to  perform  all  the  oflBces  of  the  Church. 

m.  The  Commissioners  are  further  prepared  to  receive,  on  or  before  the  30th  of  November, 
1973,  offers  of  Benefactions  of  not  less  than  £100  each  in  capital  value  towards  making  better 
provision  for  the  cure  of  souls,  with  a  view  to  such  offers  being  met  by  the  Board  with  Grants 
during  the  SpriBg  of  1874. 

The  distribution  of  these  Grants  will  be  made  subject  to  the  following  general  Regulations : 

'  1.  A  Benefaction  from  Trustees,  or  from  any  Diocesan  or  other  Society  or  body  of  contributors, 
as  well  as  from  any  individual,  whether  such  Benefaction  consist  of  money,  land,  house, 
Bite  for  a  house,  tithe,  or  rentcharge.  any  or  all,  may  be  met  by  a  Grant  from  the  Com- 
missioners; but  neither  a  Grant  from  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  nor  a  Benefaction  already 
met  by  such  a  Grant,  nor  money  borrowed  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  nor  a  diarge  uikju 
the  revenues  of  any  Ecclesiastical  Corporation  aggregate  or  sole  (except  1  as  under- 
mentioned), nor  any  Endowment,  Bequest,  Gift,  or  Benefaction  already  secured  to  a 
Benefice  or  Church,  can  be  met  by  a  Grant  from  the  Commissioners. 

a.  The  Grants  will  consist  of  Perpetual  Annuities  in  all  cases,  except  those  in  which,  with  a 
view  to  the  provision  of  Parsonage  Houses,  or  for  other  reasons,  it  may  appear  to  the 
Commissioners  to  be  esi)eda]ly  desirable  that  Capital  should  be  voted. 

3.  No  single  Benefice  or  proposed  District  will  be  eligible  to  receive  a  Grant  of  a  larger  sum 

than  £50  per  annum,  or  of  £1,500  in  capital,  and  in  no  case  will  the  Grant  exceed  m  value 
the  Benefaction  offered,  the  Grant  being  estimated  as  worth  thirty  years'  purchase. 

4.  Districts  propo«ed.  but  the  formation  of  which  shall  not  have  been  legally  completed  on  or 

before  the  1st  of  January,  1S74,  will  not  be  eligible  to  receive  Grants,  except  in  cases  where 
the  amount  of  Benefaction  offered  would,  with  the  Commissioners'  Grant,  be  sufficient  to 
provide  an  income  of  £lbO  per  annum. 

5.  Tn  selecting  cases  priority  will  be  given  to  those  which,  having  regard  to  income  and 

population,  shall  api>ear  to  be  the  most  necessitous. 

6.  A  Benefice  held  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Plurality  Acta  as  applicable  to  new 

Incumbents  will  not  be  considered  eligible  for  a  Grant. 

7.  A  Benefice  which  has  received  a  Grant  is  not  disqualified,  on  the  offer  of  a  further  Bene- 

fiiction,  from  competing  for  a  further  Grant  in  any  subsequent  year. 

8.  The  Benefaction,  if  in  cash,  and  the  Grant,  if  it  consists  of  capital,  may,  in  the  case  of 

existing  Benefices,  with  the  consent  of  the  Commissioners  and  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese, 
be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  land,  or  tithe  rentcharge,  within  the  Parish  or  District,  or 
in  the  purchase  or  erection  of  a  Parsonage  House. 

9.  Every  application  must  contain  a  specific  offer  of  a  Benefaction,  and  must  reach  the  Com- 

mlMionerH'  Office  on  or  before  the  30th  of  November,  1H73,  in  order  to  render  it  eligible  to 
compete  for  a  Grant  in  the  Spring  of  1874;  and  in  the  event  of  a  Grant  being  mode  to  a 
Benefice,  the  Benefaction,  if  iu  money,  must  be  paid  to  the  Commissioners  on  or  before  the 
1st  of  May  following. 

All  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  SECRETAJttY,  Ecclesiastical  Commission, 
10  Whitehall  Place,  Ixtndon,  S.W.,  and  the  postage  prepaid. 

By  Order  of  the  Board, 

GEORGE  PRINGLE.  Secrettxrj/. 


*  Having  re^rd  to  the  provisions  of  "The  Parish  tof  Manchester  Division  Act,*'  by  which 
a  special  fond  is  created  for  the  endowment  and  augmentation  of  Cures  within  the  parish  of 
Manchester.  Part  II.  of  these  Regulations  will  be  considered  as  inapplicable  to  that  parish,  and 
part  I.  as  applicable  to  it  only  in  a  qualified  sense. 

t  Videlicet :  In  the  patronage  of  Her  Majesty,  cither  in  right  of  the  Crown  or  of  the  Duchy 
of  I^ncaster.  of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall,  of  any  Archbishop  or  Bishop,  of  any  Dean  and  Chapter, 
I)can,  Archdeacon.  Prebendary,  or  other  dignitary  or  officer  in  any  Cathedral  or  Collegiate 
Chnrch.orof  any  Rector,  Vicar,  or  Perpetual  Curate,  as  such,  or  of  a  body  of  Trustees  not 
pOMeasing  power  to  sell  or  transfer  the  right  of  presentation. 

I  Where  the  Incumbent  of  a  Benefice  is  willing  to  surrender  a  portion  of  the  Endowment  of 
tnch  Benefice  towards  augmenting  the  Income  of  a  District  Church,  such  surrender  will  be 
treated  aa  a  Benefaction  of  a  sum  equal  to  ten  years'  purchase  of  the  net  annual  income  so 
surrendered. 


ANONYMOUS  GIFT  of  £10,000.— At  a  Meeting  of  the 
Govcmoriof  ST.  PETER'S  HOSPITAL  for  STONE  and  URINARY  DISEASES. 
Mr.  8AMCKL  DKA.t  in  the  Chair,  it  was  propoKd  by  Mr.  Galswoiithy.  ecconded  by  Mr. 
BexKY  IIOARE,  and  rewilved,  that  the  Anonymoua  Gift  of  Ten  Thousand  Pounds  be  divided 
into  two  fums. 

I.  Two  Thoujand  Pounds  tobeinvested  in  Consols  towards  a  new  "Site  and  Building  Fund," 
as  the  lease  of  the  present  premises  expires  in  1^. 

J.  Eieht  Thousand  Pounds  to  be  appropriated  as  on  Endowment  Fund  and  invested  in  New 
Three  per  Cents. 

 WALTER  E.  SCOTT,  llonnrnry  Secretary. 

T>ODRIGUES'    MONOGRAMS,    ARMS,     CRESTS,  and 

ADDRESSES  Desiimed.  and  Steel  Dies  EnTravcd  as  Gems. 

RAISED,  RUSTIC,  GROTESQUE,  and  ECCENTRIC  MONfjGRAMS  artistically  de- 
•isnied  for  any  combination  of  I,etters.  NOTE  PAI'ER  and  ENVEI/II'ES  Slariiped  in  Colour 
Jtelief.  and  brilliantly  Illuminated  in  Gold,  Silver,  and  Colours,  in  the  highest  Style  of  Art. 

CARD-PLATE  elegantly  engraved,  and  100  Superfine  Cards  printed  for  in.  6d. 
 ^AtJI ENRY  lUJDRIGUES',  <2  PICCADILLY,  LONDON.  

fTHE  ASTRONOMER-ROYAL  Reported  to  the  Admiralty 

C August  13, 1^170), on  40 Chronometers  entered  for  annual  competition,  '*  M.  F.DENT'S 
is  the  A  nest  we  have  ever  ha/1  on  trial."— M.  F.  DENT,  Chronometer,  Watch,  and  Clock  Maker 
to  the  Queen      COCKSPI;r  HTKEET,  CHARING  CROSS.  

ALUMINIUM  WATCHES,  £1  Is.,  £1  10s.,  £1  15s.,  £2  2s. 

^  MarvellousTimekeepers.  Machine  ma/)e.  Same  as  supplied  by  us  to  U.K. II.  the  Prince 
01  Wall...   Uhistrations  Three  Stamps.-MILLIKIN  k  LAWLEY,  ir,H  Stran^d.  

p.\'l'KNTED  IMPROVEAIENT  in  WATCHES.— E.  DENT 

V  r/)..  fii  Strand  and  34  Royal  Exchange,  MannfacturerB  to  ller  Majesty,  makers  of 
*'        '      T  I'lrO  Clock  of  the  IU»yal  Obnervatory,  Greenwich.  &c.,  invite  attention  to  thcfr 
T  ESCAPKMENT  for  HALF  CHRONOMKTER  WATCHES,  which  ren- 
reptiblc  f>  injnry,  and  correct*  those  errors  of  performance  wJiich  eenerally 
I  it4a«re.    Catalogues  on  applicatiODt  61  Strand,  and  3^1  Koyal  Exchange 


THE  PERKINS  TJBRATlY. 

IVf  ESSRS.    GADSDEN,    ELLIS,    &    Co.    have  received 

XTX  instructions  from  tlie  Executors  of  Algkiinon  rKKKlN8,  Esq.,  deceased,  to  SELL  hy 
AUCTION,  duriiiK  the  ensuiuj;  Kcason.  in  tha  Great  Library,  at  the  Mansion,  Hanworth  Park, 
12  miles  from  London,  the  unrivalled  COLLECTION  of  ILLUMINATED  MANUSCRIPTS 
and  PRINTED  BOOKS,  fcriTicd  by  the  late  Hknry  Phuki.nh,  Esq.,  at  the  bejiinning  of  the 
present  century.  Among  tlu:  I-iterary  and  Fine  Art  treasures  comprised  in  this  most  important 
collection  may  be  mentioned  the  Ma/arine  Bible,  printed  on  vellum  (a  matchless  copy)— The 
same  important  book  printed  on  paper,  in  perfect  condition—The  Latin  Bible  of  Hfi'i.  printed  on 
vellum  (from  tlie  La  Valli^re  Library)_Icnson'B  Bible  ofM7fi,  printed  on  vellum- The  first 
printed  German  Bible— Coverdale'a  Bible,  163:)— The  Mozarabic  Missal  and  Breviary,  first 
editions— The  Vallisumbrosa  Missal,  printed  on  vellum— A  splendid  MS.  of  Lyd^ate's  Siege  of 

Troy,  the  identical  one  wliich  he  presented  to  King  Henry  V  (Euvrea  diverscd  et  le  Roman 

de  la  Rose  de  Jean  de  Mcuns.  with  72  very  fine  miniatures— Christine  de  Pisan,  Histoirea  de 
Troy,  a  most  beautiful  MS.  with  115  large  miniatures— Lectioiarinm.  MS.  of  the  Tenth  Century, 
in  thefinest  preservation,  richly  illuminated— La  Sainte  Bible,  MS.  of  the  Thirteenth  Century, 
with  130  most  choice  miniatures  of  the  highest  class  of  French  art— Biblia  Sacra  Lutina,  Italian 
MS.  of  the  Thirteenth  Century, with  146  beautiful  miniatures— Numerous  very  richly  illuminated 
Horse  and  Service  Books,  ciioice  examples  of  the  presses  of  Caxton,  Wynken  de  Worde,  Vyix- 

Bon,  &e  The  most  important  County  Histories,  including  Nichols's  Leicestershire,  large  paper 

— Dugdale's  Warwickshire,  by  Thomas,  large  paper— Drake's  York,  large  paper- Horsley's. 
Britannia  Romana,  large  paper— Gough's  Sepulchral  Monuments,  an  uncut  copy— Ashmole's- 
Berkshire,  large  paper— Aubrey's  Surrey,  large  paper— Ormerod's  Cheshire,  large  paper— Ilut- 
chins's  Dorset,  large  paper— Morgan's  Sphere  of  Gentry,  large  paper— Whitaker's  Richmond- 
Bhire.  large  paper— Very  fine  copies  of  all  the  most  valuable  Library  Bwks.  It  is  impossible  to 
convey  in  one  announcement  more  than  a  slight  idea  of  the  riches  of  this  important  Collection.. 
A  further  list  will  be  given  in  future  advertisements.  In  the  meantime,  every  information, 
may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Gadsden,  Ellis,  &  Co.,  18  Old  Broad  Street,  City. 

THE  PERKINS  LIBRARY. 

TN   ADDITION   to    the   VALUABLE    BOOKS  ABOVE. 

ANNOUNCED,  may  be  further  mentioned,  the  First  Four  Folio  Editions  of  Shakespeare's 
"Works,  all  perfect,  and  in  very  fine  condition— The  Bible  of  1537  (quite  perfect),  being  the  first 
edition  of  the  Scriptures  printed  in  England— Cranmer's  Bible  of  1540— The  Salisbury  Missal, 
1527.  printed  on  vellum— Lea  Grandes  Heures  de  Verard,  1488,  printed  on  vellum,  in  old! 
morocco  binding— The  Holy  Gospels,  in  Latin,  a  most  valuable  MS.  of  the  Twelfth  Century— 
HorieB.V.M.  ad  usum  Ordinis  Fratrum  Minorum,  a  very  beautiful  MS.  of  the  FifteentlL 
Century— Les  fipitres  et  fivangiles,  k  I'usaige  de  Paris,  an  exquisite  MS.  of  the  Fourteenth. 
Century,  the  Paintings  of  the  best  period  of  French  art— Gratiani  Decreta,  a  most  important. 
Italian  MS.,  with  Illuminations  of  the  highest  class— Pontifical e  Romanum.a  grand  MS.  of  Ohc 
Fifteenth  Century,  executed  for  the  Bishop  of  Tournay,  formerly  iu  the  Townley 
Collection— Romance  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  a  most  precious  MS.  in  Latin  Verse,  but  of 
English  execution,  with  150  Drawings  of  the  Thirteenth  Century— Chronique  de  ia  Bouca- 
chardine,  a  French  MS.  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  richly  Illuminated— Le  Pelerinage  de  la  Vie 
Humaine,  par  Guillaume  de  Guilevrlle,  MS.  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  with  100  large  Minia- 
ture Paintings—Le  Doctrinal  Morale,  a  MS.  executed  at  Bruges  in  1427,  and  containing  19- 
Miniatures  of  the  greatest  value  and  artistic  merit— Vie  de  S.  Denis,  from  the  Collection  ofc 
Marie  de'  Medici— a  most  exquisite  MS.  by  Nicolas  Jarry,  from  the  Le  Tellicr  Collection— A 
splendid  Set  of  the  Auctores  Classic!  ad  usum  Delphini,  in  old  red  morocco,  with  arms  on  the 
sides  (including  the  rare  volumes)— Gower's  Confessio  Amantis,  printed  by  Caxton— Iligden '3 
Poly chron icon,  printed  by  Caxton.  quite  perfect — Vitas  Patrum,  printed  by  Wynken  de  Worde,. 
a  magnificent  copy— The  Life  of  King  Arthur,  printed  by  Copland,  a  very  fine  copy— The  Ship' 
of  Fools,  printed  by  R.  Pynson,  a  very  fine  copy— A  fine  and  perfect  Copy  ot  Purchas's  Pilgrims-. 
— Froissart's  Chronicles,  by  Pynson  and  Middleton,  a'.beautiful  copy— Ilastyd's  History  of 

Kent,  4  vols  Surtees's  History  of  Durham,  large  paper— Ashmole's  Order  of  the  Garter,  large 

paper— Dugdale's  Baronage,  large  paper— Dugdale's  Monasticon,  large  paper— Dr.  Dibdin'a 
Works,  on  large  paper  ;  besides  a  great  variety  of  other  Books  of  equal  and  greater  im- 
portance. 

THE    PERFECT   SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER.— The  real 
NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  Thirty  Years  ago  by  WaLLIAM  S.  BURTON^ 
when  plated  by  the  patent  process  of  Messrs.  Elkington  &  Co.,  is  the  best  article  next  to- 
silver  that  can  be  used  as  such,  either  usefiilly  or  ornamentally,  as  by  no  test  can  it  be  dis- 
tinguished from  real  silver. 
A  small  useful  Set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for  finish  and  durability,  as  follows:— 

Patterns. 


12 Table  Forks, 
la  Table  Spoons  , 
12  Dessert  Forks  . 
12  Dessert  Spoons 
12  Tea  Spoons  ....   

b  Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bowls  . . . 

2  Sauce  Ladles   

1  Gravy  Spoon   

2  Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bowls  ... 
1  Mustard  Spoon,  gilt  bowl , 

1  Pair  of  Sugar  Tongs  

1  Pair  of  Fish  Carvers  

1  Butter  Knife   

1  Soup  Ladle   

1  Sugar  Sifter  


Fiddle  or 

Bead 

King's 

Old  Silver. 

or  Thread, 

or  Shell, 

£   B.  d. 

£    s.  d. 

£    8.  d. 

I   10  . 

2     1  . 

2     4  . 

1  10  . 

2     1  . 

2     4  . 

1    2  . 

I     7  . 

1    10  . 

1    2  . 

1     7  . 

1    10  . 

.    H  . 

.    19  . 

1     1  . 

.     9  . 

.    12  . 

.    13  G 

.     G  . 

.     8  . 

.     9  . 

.     6  . 

.     8  . 

.     9  . 

.     3  . 

.     4  . 

.     4  G 

.     1  G 

.     2  . 

.     2  3 

.     2  G 

.     3  6 

.     4  . 

.    19  3 

12  6 

1     3  G 

.     2  9 

.     3  G 

.     3  9 

.    10  . 

.    11  . 

.    12  . 

.     3  . 

.     4  . 

.     4  . 

9     1  . 

11    13  G 

12   14  6 

Four  Glasses,  158.  to  £2  18g^ 
Biscuit  Boxes,  123.  to  £5  5s. 


Cases,  from  8s. 


Total  

Any  Article  to  be  hod  singly  at  the  same  Prices.  An  Oak  Chest  to  contain  tho  above,  and  & 
relative  number  of  Knives,  Sic.  jE2  158.   A  Second  Quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  :— 

Table  Spoons  and  Forks,  £1  38.  per  doz.   Dessert,  16s.  tid.   Tea  Spoons,  lis. 

Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Electro-Silver  on  White  Metal.  £3  15s.  to  £7. 
Do.  Electro-Silver  on  Nickel,  £7  I7s.  to  £24. 

Dish  Covers,  Electro-Silver  on  Nickel :— A  Set  of  Four,  plain  elegant  Pattern,  £9.  A  Set  of" 
Four.  Beodtd  Pattern.  £10  lOs.  A  Set  of  Four,  Fluted  Pattern,  £12  los.  Chased  and  Engraved* 
Patterns,  from  £14  to  £26. 

Cruet  Frames,  Electro-Silver :— Three  Glasses,  128.  to  £2  6 
Six  Glasses,  £t  4s.  to  £4  IGs.  Seven  Glasses.Xl  18s.  to  £7  10s. 
Warmers,  £7  2s.  6d.  to  £15  I5b. 

Dessert  Fruit  Knives  and  Forks,  from  458.  to  £9  12s.  the  dozen  pi  _   ,  

Fifth  Eaters  :— Knives,  from  4.'>s.  to  96b.  the  dozen.   Knives  and  Forks,  from  £4  4s.  to  £8  as. 
the  dozen  pairs.   Cases,  from  8s.  and  ISs.  Fish  Carvers,  in  Coses,  from  15s.  to  84s.  the  Pair. 

All  kinds  of  Replating  done  by  the  Patent  process. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appointment,  to  H.R.H* 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE,  containing  upwards  of  8.j(i  Illustrations  of  his 

unrivalled  Stock,  with  List  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  30  large  sihow-rooms.  post  free  . 

39  Oxford  Street,  W.;  I.  lA,  2.  3  and  4  Newman  Street ;  4,5  and  6  Perry's  Place  ;  and  I 
Newman  Yard,  London.  W.  The  Cost  of  delivering  Goods  to  the  moat  distant  parts  of  the- 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will  always  undertake 
delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 

IVrECHI'S  DRESSING  BAGS  and  CASES,  DESPATCH 

BOXES.  Tourists' Writing  Cases,  Jewel  Cases,  Writing  Desks.  Parisian  Productions, 
Library  Sets  in  Mediaeval  and  Leather,  Albums,  Cases  of  Fine  Cutlery,  Scissors.  Razors,  Table 
Knives,  the  Magic  Ra;:or  Strop  and  Paste,  at  MECHI'S.H2  Regent  Street,  W.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  post  free.  Established  1827.  City  Prices  charged  fur  Cash. 

HTHE    LITERARY    MACHINE    (Patented),  under  Royal 

patronage,  for  holding  a  Book,  Writing-desk,  Tyamp,  Meals,  &c.,  in  any  position,  over  %> 
Bed,  Sofa,  or  Cliair,  and  screening  tlie  Face  from  tlie  Fire.  Invaluable  to  Invalids.  Admirably 
adapted  for  India.   A  most  useful  and  elegant  Gift.  Prices  from  20s.   Drawings  free. 
J.  CARTER,  GA  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 


'J'HIS 


DAY. 


^OSOTTI'S, 


NOSOTTI'S    ANNUAL    CLEARANCE   of  SOILED  and 
SURPLUS  STOCK,  this  and  following  days,  at  materially  reduced  prices. 
Tvooking-Glasses  arnl  Gilt  Decorative  Articles ;  Drawing-room ,  Dining-room.  Library, 
Boudoir,  and  Bedroom  Furniture  ;  Clocks.  Bronzes,  Ornaments,  &:c.  :  Engravings,  Watcr- 
Colours.  Chromos.  and  Photos.    The  new  and  beautiful  designs  in  Cretonnes  for  1873,  just 
received,  at  manufacturers'  prices. 

397.  398,  399,  399A  OXFORD  STREET.   Established  Half  a  Century. 
ESTABLISHED  18G4. 

TIMEWELL,  SPECIAL  TAILOR 
and  MILITARY  OUTFITTER  to  Gentlemen  who  require  no  Credit,  h  Sackville  Street, 
Piccadilly,  W.  "A  private  trade  of  highest  class  and  character,  yielding  to  its  patrons  the  tull 
advantages  of  their  position.'*  Book  of  Prices  post  free. 


F 


lELD'S   PATENT    "  OZOKERIT  "  CANDLES. 

Improved  in  colour.      Improved  in  burning. 
No  advance  in  price. 

SQIjD  evekywuere. 
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THE    AGRA    BANE,    Limited.  —  EstaHished    in  1833. 
CAPITAL.  £I,noo,000. 
Head  OrFtoE—NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LOJTDON. 
BaABOSBSin  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay.  Madras,  Kurrachee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 
Houg  Koug. 

Current  Accounts  arelceptat  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
andlnterest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £100. 

UepoBitsreceived  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz.: 

At  5  per  cent,  per  ann..  subject  to  12  months'  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 
For  shorter  periods  Deiiosits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
Cxtracharge;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  eifected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
£/oaas,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  descriptiou  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON,  Chairman. 

lyHE    STANDARD    LIFE    ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1825. 

REPORT  to  the  Forty-sixth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Company,  held  April  1872. 
liesults  lieported. 

Amount  proposed  for  Assurance  during  the  Year   £1.289,727  5  0 

Amount  of  Assurances  accepted  during  the  Year   1,0-11,097  5  0 

Annual  Premiums  on  New  Policies  during  the  Year   36,368  15  6 

Claims  by  Death   354.581  8  8 

Assurances  accepted  during  the  last  Five  Years   5,564.629  1  1 

Subsisting  Assurances   16,912,296  7  8 

Revenue,  upwards  of    £700.000  0  0 

Assets,  upwards  of.   £4.000.000  0  0 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company  in  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  Dublin,  or  at  any  of  the  Agencies. 

Colonial  and  Foreign  Insurances. 
Assurances  granted  on  the  Lives  of  Persons  proceedip.g  Abroad. 
Branck  Offices  and  Agencies  in  India  and  all  the  British  Colonies. 

\VILL.  THOS.  THOMSON,  Manager. 
H.  JONES  WILLIAMS.  General  Secretary  for  Enpland. 
LONDON-  (      KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C.  ;  and 

I  3  PAI.L  MALL  EA-ST. 
EDINBtrRGH_3  GEORGE  STREET  (Head  Office). 
DUBLIN_66  UPPER  SACKVILLE  STREET. 

TMPERIAL     FIRE     mSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803. 

lOLD  BROAD  STREET.  B.C..  and  16  and  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.    PAID  UP  AND  INVESTED,  £700.000. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 

TP  A  G  L  E         IN'sITr  A  N  C  E         cIdITp  A  N^ Y. 

^  Established  1807.   (For  Lives  only.) 

79  PALL  MALL.  LONDON. 

GEORGE  HUMPHREYS,  Actuari,  and  Secretary. 

P  H  (E  N  I  X        F~I  R  E  OFFICE, 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHAP.ING  CROSS.  LONDON.—EsTABLISHED  1792. 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurancesetfected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

 GEO.  W.  L0VELL,5gc>etari/. 

UNIVERSITY    LIFE    ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 
25  PALL  MALI,,  LONDON,  S.W. 

Amount  of  Capital  originally  subscribed,  £600.000,  on  which  has  been  paid  up. .  £30,000 

Amount  accumulated  from  Premiums   930,000 

Annual  Income    97.000 

Amount  of  Policies  in  existence  and  outstanding  Additions,  upwards  of   2,200,000 

Additions  to  Policies  at  the  Ninth  Division  of  Profits,  2k  per  cent,  per  annum. 
The  Tenth  Quinquennial  Division  of  Profits,  June  1875. 

CHARLES  McCABE,  Secretary, 

rrRE  MERCHANT  BANKING  COMPANY  of  LONDON, 

Limited. 

NOTICE  is  Hereby  Given,  that  the  TENTH  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING 
■of  this  Company  will  be  held  at  the  Company's  Offices,  112  Cannon  Street,  in  the  City  of 
London,  on  Monday,  the  17th  day  of  March  instant,  at  One  o'clock  in  the  Afternoon  precisely, 
to  receive  the  Accounts  to  the  3l3t  December  last,  with  a  Report  of  the  Directors  ;  to  declare  a 
Dividend;  to  elect  Direetors  in  the  place  oI  Wjlliam  Whitkfoud.Esq.  and  FredkiiickYoule, 
Esq.,  wlio  retire -b./ rotatio»  (and,  being  eli^ble,  ofter  themselves  for  re-election);  to  approve 
the  election  of  Two  Directors  to  casual  vacancies ;  to  elect  Auditors  and  to  fix  their  remunera- 
tion, and  fur  neneral  purposes. 

And  NOTICE  is  also  Given  that  the  TRANSFER  BOOKS  of  the  Company  will  be 
CLOSED  preparatory  to  tlie  Meeting,  from  the  3rd  to  the  I'tti  of  March,  both  days  inclusive. 

By  Order. 

Cannon  Street.  London,  E.C.                                            B.  W.  BALL,  Secrctani. 
 March  I,  1873.  ' 

FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  Cash  Prices;  no  Extra  Charges, 
lyarce.  useful  Stock  to  select  from.  All  Goods  Warranted.  Terms  post  free  ;  with  Illustrated 
Price  Catiilogue,  three  stamps— 219  and  2.'>0  Tottenham  Court  Road.   Established  1662. 

Th'ILMER"^&~SON^S~EASY    chairs  and  COUCHES.— 

-■-  The  larRcst  assortment  in  the  kin^om,  comprising  all  the  Designs  for  which  they  have 
been  cclt  brated  for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  also  all  the  Newest  Fattems,  combining  grace, 
«leKancc,  and  comfort.   Five  Hundred  diflcrent  Patterns  always  in  Stock.   New  Designs  arc 

being  almost  dailjr  added.    All  arc  of  the  best  quality  and  marked  in  plain  figures  Show 

Kooms  and  Galleries,  31  and  32  Bcrners  Street.  London,  W. 

M  E  E '  S     DESIGNS    of   f'uRNITURE    and  of 

IRON  and  BRASS  BEDSTEADS. 
A  New  and  Revised  Edition  of  this  Work  is  now  issued, 
Tn  a  size  convenient  for  transmission  by  post,  and  will  be  forwarded,  on  application,  by 
W.  A.  &  S.  SMEE, 
6  FINSBURY  PAVEMENT,  LONDON. 

OOD     TAPESTRY     DECORATIONS.  —  HOWARD'S 

PATENT  Wood  Tapestry  can  be  applied  to  uU  even  surfaces,  being  an  adaptation 

of  real  wood,  in  lieu  of  painting  or  pai»er  ImnirhiK,  bcinc  beautiful  in  ctFect  and  exceedingly 
durable.  HOWARD  fa  SONS, 

Decorators,  25, 26,  &  27  Bemers  Street,  London,  W.,  and  Midland  Buildings, 
New  Street.  RirminKhum. 

F~  UNERAL  REFORM.— The~LONDON  NECROPOLIS 
COMPANY  conduct«  FDNERAI,9  witli  Simplicity  and  with  groat  Economy.  Pro- 
•pectua  Ircc  Chief  Ofllce,  1  Lancoatcr  Place,  Strand,  W.C. 

L"  A D I ES'  FUll-LINED  BOOTS ~,  1  8h.  6d.    Boots  for  Skatinfr. 
fJiiiiictt  Cork-solcd  Elastic  nootji.    Velvet  Bhots,  .'is.  11(1.    Slippers,  3s.  Od.  Cataloguca 
PO'tl'Ce  THOMAS  D.  MAUSIIAI.L.  I'.ia  Oxford  Street,  W. 

TRON   WlNEHilNS.— FARR()W  &  JACKSON  (Business 

i><talilitihod  I79H).  First  WroiiKlit-Iron  Wine  Rhin,  invented  and  mado  by  the  luto 
Mr.  I  iinow  In  IH24.  First  Wine  Hinrt.  with  sepurute  n;-*t  lorem-li  bottle,  royiittei-cd  hy  present 
firm  Miircli  I.  The  new  Exhltiit  IMtiM,  iil'^o  with  Hcpniut*-  icHt  tor  cnch  linttic  (hut  ho 

arranurd  that  tho  nerkit  of  Die  botth-x  arc  outwtirdn.  an  iidvantaac  pcrullar  to  thtii  form  of 

Wlni-  Itin).  rfuiiitcred  by  them  March   IH  Great  Tower  Htrcot.  H  Ilaymarkot, 

*J1  MnuH-ll  Hlre«t,  I,rf>iidon  i  and  S3  Hue  du  font  Ncuf,  Parla. 

Kl  N  A  II  A  N'S  "^     L  L     '.  WHISKY. 
'I'hiieelebrateil  anil  moit  dollclou>nld  mellow  Spirit  U  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH 
WlilSKIKS,  In  iiiirlvailvd,  perftoi;tly  pure,  and  more  whoIi'Momc  than  the  llnpHt  CoKnae 
Druidy.   Nolclh.:  Kid  Heal.  I'ink  l.iibcl.utiil  Curk  linin.hd  "  K Innlmn'ii .  I,L  .  \Vhl«ky." 
XVI  o'.i  nalc  Depnt.  »)  (IIIKAT  TITCIIl'IELD  STREET.  (»XF( )RI)  STREET,  W. 

Jli  •     DIMIO.NTS.-IO.  LAZICNItY  U  HON  Soli^  I'rniiili.lor.  „f' tlir  ri.)..hriit...l  lli.n.lnt.,  and 

I'd 
tlnnN 
I  the 

.  -     .  -  _..  ^   ,,  and 

HARVEY'S    SAUCE.— Cnuf ion.— Tho  Admirers  of  this 
colehratcd  Hauco  an  particularly  rfl'iiii'*lpd  to  nlttcrvf  that  «nrh  Uottlo. prepared  by 
£.  LAKK.NIlY  U  H(JN.  lM*arathc  \akhn\  UHid  no  many  ycarN,  nitined  "  l-'Auahtth  Lomt-v})^." 


SOUP. 


D 


REAL  TURTLE 
McCALL'S  WEST  INDIA  TURTLE. 
Real  Turtle  Soup  in  Quart.  Pint,  and  Half-pint  Tins,  ready  for  Immediate  Use. 
Callipash  and  Callipee  in  2  lb.  and  1  lb.  Tins. 
Green  Fat  in  h  lb.  Tins. 
DrieJ  Turtle  in  Bulk. 

To  be  had  at  all  First-class  Italian  Warehouses,  and  Wholesale  of  JOHN  MoCALL  S:  CO., 
137Houndsditch,E.C. 

INNEFORD'S    PURE    FLUID  MAGNESIA, 

the  best  Remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache,  Gout, and  Indigestion. 
At  172  New  Bond  Street,  Loudon  ;  and  of  all  Chemists. 

ELECTRICITT  IS  LIFE. 

PULVERMACHER'S  Improved  Patent  GALVANIC  CHAIN 
BANDS,  BELTS,  BATTERIES,  and  ACCESSORIES.   Price  from  2s.  and  upwards. 
Reliable  evidence  in  proof  of  the  unrivalled  ethcacy  of  these  appliances  in  Rheumatism^ 
Gout,  Neuralgia,  Deafness.  Head  and  Tooth  Ache.  Paralysis,  Liver  Complaints,  Cramps, 
Spasms.  Nervous  Debility.  Functional  Disorders.  &c.,  is  given  in  the  Pamphlet,  "Galvanism, 
Nature's  Chief  Restorer  of  Impaired  Vital  Ener^v." 

Apply  at  PULVERMACHER'S  Galvanic  Establishment,  168  Regent  Street,  London,  W. ; 
where  Pamphlet  and  full  Price  List  can  be  obtained,  post  free. 

nURES  by  DRy~LOCOCK'S    PULMONIC  WAFERS.— 

^  "Coughs,  Colds,  Consumption,  Asthma,  and  Bronchial  Atfections  are  quickly  and  surely 
removed  by  them."— From  Mr.  Morris,  187  West  Derby  Road,  Liverpool.  Sold  by  all 
Druggists,  at  Is.  l^d.,  23.  9d.,  4s.  6d.,  and  lis.  per  Box. 


>ARR'S  LIFE  PILLS. 


T  ET  any  person  take  Two  or  Three  of  these  PILLS  occasionally. 

^  They  at  once  remove  all  dangerous  obstructions  without  pain  or  inconvenience,  and 
produce  the  state  most  to  be  desired—"  a  sound  Mind  in  a  sound  Body."— Sold  by  all  Chemists. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


M 


UDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— BOOKS  for  all  READERS. 

See  MUDIE'S  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR  for  MARCH.  New  Edition  now  ready. 


"lyrUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— First-Class  Subscription, 

for  a  constant  succession  of  the  Newest  Books.  One  Guinea  per  Annum.  Book  Societies 


for  a  con; 

and  Institutions  supplied  on  liberal  Terms 


per  1 

Prospectuses  postage  free  on  application. 


M 


UDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— BOXES  and  PARCELS 

of  BOOKS  are  forwarded  daily  from  MUDIE'S  .SELECT  LIBRARY  to  Families  and 
Book  Societies  in  every  part  of  the  Country.  LISTS  of  BOOKS  added  to  the  Librarj-  during 
the  past  Three  Years,  and  Catalogues  of  Surplus  Cojiies  withdrawn  for  Sale  at  greatly  reduced 
prices,  are  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded,  postage  free,  on  application. 

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— CHEAP  BOOKS.— See 
MUDIE'S  CATALOGUES  for  MARCH.  These  CATALOGUES  comprise  a 
large  and  varied  assortment  of  Popular  Books  in  every  department  of  Literature,  with  a 
Selection  of  the  Works  of  the  best  Authors,  in  ornamentol  bindines,  well  adapted  for  Gentle- 
men's Libraries  and  Drawing-room  "Tables,  and  for  Wedding  and  Birthday  Presents. 


IX/TUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— All  the  Books  in  Circula- 

-'-•-^   tion  or  on  Sale  at  Mim-IE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may  also  be  obtained  with  the 
least  possible  delay  by  the  Subscribers  to  MUDIE'S  LIBRARY.  CUOSS  STREET,  MAN- 
CHESTER ;  and  tby  orderj  from  all  Booksellers  in  connexion  with  the  Library. 
Mudie's  Select  Library,  Limited.  New  Oxford  Street.  City  Office,  i  King:  Street,  Cheapside. 

THE  UNITED  LIBRARIES,  307  Regent  Street,  W. 
SubseriptionsfromOne  Guinea  to  any  amount,  according  to  the  supply  required.  All 
the  best  New  Books,  Enelish.  French,  and  German,  immediately  on  publication.  Prospectuses, 
with  Lists  of  New  Publications, gratisand  post  free. 

***  A  Clearance  Catalogue  of  Surplus  Books  offered  for  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced  Pricee 
may  also  be  had  free  on  application. 

BOOTH'S, CUURTON'S. HODGSON'S, andSAUNDERS  &  OTLEY'S  UnitedLibrariei 
307  Regent  Street,  near  the  Polytechnic. 

LONDON  LIBRARY,  12  St.  James's  Square,  London. 
Founded  in  1841.  Pafrori— H.R.H.  the  PRINCE  of  WALES.  yrw^Vcnr^TIIOMAS 
CARLYLE,  Esq.  This  Library  contains  85,000  Volumes  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Literature, 
in  various  Languages.  Subscriptions,  £3  a  year,  or  X'i  with  Entram-e  Fee  of  £»i;  Life  Member- 
ship. £^6.  Fifteen  Volumes  are  allowed  to  Country,  and  Ten  to  Town,  Members.  Reading- 
room  open  from  Ten  to  Half-past  Six. 
Prosi)ectuson  application. 

ROBERT  HARRISON,  .S'tfrrcfCTr.v  and  LihraHan. 

T^OR  SALE.— Valuable    HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.  By 

Rapin  DE  Thoyras.  Translated  by  N.  Tin DAI,.  M. A.,  Rcctor  of  Alverstoke.  21  vols, 
calf,  in  Eood  order.   Published  a.d.  1757  Address,  F.  F.  F.,  Lismore,  I'lyniouth. 

Half-bound,  cilt  ed^es,  Ws.  6d. :  in  S  vols,  cloth,  ea<!h  9s.  6d. 
1,358  pp.  with  1,500  Illustrations. 

EDITION  of  DEBRETT'S  ILLUSTRATED  PEER- 


1873 


Debrett.  tlic  oldest  and  cheapest  Peerage,  contains  more  information  of  the  livihc  Peers. 
Baronets,  their  Sons  and  Daughters,  than  can  he  obtained  from  all  otlier  Peerages  combined. 
Dean  Si  Son,  B5  LudRate  Hill,  E.C. 

NO  FEWER  THAN  108  NEW  MEMBERS  SIT  IN  THIS  PARLIAMENT.  SEE 

DEBRETT'S  BIOGRAPHICAL  HOUSE  of  rOMMONS  and 
JUDICIAL  BENCH  for  19"3.  Personally  revised  by  the  Members  and  Judges.  .'>iMpii. 
with  1,180  Illustrations,  cloth  Kilt,  6s.  6d. 

Dkan  .«!  Son,  65  Ludgate  Hill,  K.C. 

Royal  :l2mo,  morocco  cilt.   New  Edition  for  I87.t. 

DOD'S     PARLIAMENTARY    COMPANION    for  1873 
(Forty-first  Year)  contains  all  the  NEW  MEMBERS  OF  PARLIAMENT,  the  New 
Ministerial  Appointments,  Sic. 

WiiiTTAKBR  k  Co.,  Ave- Maria  Lane.  And  all  BookMllen. 

Now  ready  at  all  Libraries,  .1  vols. 

,0  VERY  HUMAN.    By  Altued  B.  Riciiards,  Author  of 

Cromwell":  an  Ilistorical  Drama,  in  Five  Acts. 
"  One  thoUKht  runs  thrnnlthoiit  hi«  work,  one  philanthropic  purpose  snnollfles  his  irony  . ..  .Let 
us  honour  liin  riuJitcous  indignation;  nor  do  we  honenUv  think  his  ftiets  arc  overstated.  Wr 
can  Iirartily  commend  the  book  as  eontaininir  a  tinisheo  piece  of  work,  and  as  emtuHlyinKan 
excellent  Hh>ry.   The  eliarnetei  a  are  capital." — I  llii  mrum. 

"In  this  sinKulnmovcl,  with  treat  power  and  fivlinu  he  ilclinoates  a  variety  ol  the  aspects 
of  the  time.  That  the  novel  is  tho  most  strikinu  and  characteristic  that  has  apiicaret)  for  many 
a  day  most  of  its  readers  will  allow.  In  addition  to  this,  its  appeal  to  eeneral  sympathy  is 
irresistible."— .Sfnwrfurt/. 

"  There  can  be  no  mistake  about  Mr.  Riehards's  cleverness  and  earnestnOM.  There  Is  within 
these  extremes  a  very  Rreut  deal  of  sound  abute-uot  nn  unhealthy  stimulus  In  thcie  nptimiat 
limes-  and  many  of  Mr.  Hie.harils's  sins  jleserve  to  be  Ibritiven  him  tor  the  sake  of  two  such 
delilllitfnl  and  sugECstivo  characters  as  Kitty  Dareall  and  Sir  Harry  Luckless. 

Dnity  Tekfp-tiitit. 

"  Considerable  talent  for  portraiture,  knowledee  of  aociety,  and  dramatic  power,  evidenced 
bysraphicdialoKuc."— ^/iirnmi/  /'<'.<(.  , 

"  Its  sincerity  If  nothluK  else,  will  attract  our  attention.  It  abounds  In  Incident,  It  displays 
a  reallv  unusual  amount  of  dramatic  powor,  and  it  bubbles  over  witli  ftin  and  huminir." 

'  R,rnminfr. 

"Doth  in  its  mailer  and  In  its  method,  \So  Very  Human  •staiids  nhine  ,  ..  .11  is  as  Ioue 
as  •  Wilhelm  Moisler  '  and  as  excursive  as  '  ^  anlty  liur.  «e  ccinhl  wish  Mr.  Kichards  were 
twice  as  leili  ms  as  he  is.  and  cnulil  And  It  in  his  heart  to  liestuw  all  his  tedlousness  on  us.  It 
brims  over  with  a  merry  halflrlsh  humour."- O/wrnui-. 

"  Wondorftilly  entertaining.  The  earm'stnow  of  a  Hngn.J.iined  to  Ihe  vivacity  of  a  DimiM. 
ni«  pictures  of  lll'o  have  the  fldelitv  of  pholoitraphs,  A  tenderness  and  palhos  which  strike  us 
as  more  rhuraclerlstie  of  tlie  author  than  Ills  sevei-e  sirietnres  upon  soelety."— f  J(vr)iAiV. 

"  Headers  who  nin-  for  pnwerlul  writing  and  unllinelilng  satire,  somewhat  alter  the  manner 
of  Thackeray  will  enjoy  the  Imiik  thuroughlv.  The  vnlumus  arc  Aill  ofdroll  anecdotes,  unex- 
pected Incidents,  clover  descriptions,  and  Ironlo  philosophy."  -  lira. 

"  Wc  cannot  hnlleale  any  Just  proportion  of  the  exadlencies  with  which  the  woi'k  abounds." 

"  The  lim>k  la  a  wonder— luiwerfully  nrii|lnal.  The  diarming  Kitty  Dtreall,  whom  wc  must 
all  love,  U  ujidoubledly  Hroin  a  living  orlgnial  "^Fun. 

Loudon  1  CMiii>MA!*  <t  H.VLI.,  Ploaulllly. 
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JOHNSON'S  DICTIONARY  BY  DR.  R.  G.  LATHAM. 
Complete  in  Four  Volames.  Quarto,  price  £7,  cloth, 

A DICTIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  By 
R.  G.  Latham.  M.A.  JI.D.  F.R.S.  &c.  late  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  Author  of  "  The  English  Langaase,"  &c.  Founded  on  that  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Johxsox,  as  edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  M.A.  With  numerous 
Emendations  and  Additions. 

"  The  special  excellence  of  the  present  over 
all  previous  editions  will  be  found  in  the  ety- 
molojrical  department." — John  Bull. 

"  Though  nominally  based  on  Johnson's 
Dictionary,  so  much  of  the  original  text  is 
diw^rded  as  impertect  or  errcneous.  and  the 
additions  in  every  department  are  so  nume- 

London :  Longsiaxs  and  Co.  and  the  other  Proprietors. 


rons  and  extensive,  that  it  may  be  regarded 

virtually  as  a  new  book  Dr.  Latham's 

Dictionary  deserves  to  be  studied  by  every 
one  interested  in  the  lan^iage  ;  as  a  book  of 
reference  it  is  admirably  fitted  for  general 
usefnlness." — Edinburgh  Rtview, 


MR.  ARMSTRONG'S  NEW  POEM. 
Just  published,  in  fcp.  8vo.  price  -is.  cloth, 

THE    TRAGEDY   of  ISRAEL:   King  Saul.    By  George 
Feascis  Armstrong,  M.A.  Professor  of  History  and  English  Literature  in 
the  Queen's  College,  Cork. 

By  the  same  Author,  New  Editions,  uniformly  printed : — 

UGONE,  a  TRAGEDY,  price  6s. 

POEMS,  LYRICAL  and  DRAMATIC,  price  6s. 
London :  LoyGMAXs,  Greex,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

Now  readv,  in  8vo.  price  One  Shillin?, 

A BANDED  MINISTRY  and  the  UPAS  TREE.  By 
GEE.4IJ)  FrrZGiBBOS,  Esq.  Master  in  Chancery,  and  Author  of  "  Ireland  in 
1868,"  of  "  The  Land  DifSculty,'  and  of  "  Roman  Catholic  Priests  and  National 
Schools." 

London :  Longmans,  GREEy,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

DR.  DONKIN  ON  DIABETES  AND  BRIGHT' S  DISEASE. 
In  One  Volume,  crown  Svo.  price  10s.  6d.  cloth, 

THE  SKIM-MILK  TREATMENT  of  DIABETES  and 
BRIGHT'S  DISEASE  ;  with  Clinical  Observations  on  the  Symptoms  and 
Pathology  of  these  Affections.  By  ARTHtTt  Scott  Donkln,  M.D.  &c.  late  Lecturer 
on  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Toxicology  in  the  University  of  Durham. 

London:  Longmaus,  Greek,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 


BOOKS  FOR  LENT. 
Demy  48mo.  cloth,  red  edges,  9d.;  calf,  neat.  Is.  6d. 

A    COMPANION  for  the  ALTAR;   containint^  Sacramental 

Prayers  and  Meditations,  with  full  directions  to  the  Communicant.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Blooxfield. 

Uniform,  same  price  ag  above, 

PIETAS ;  or,  Horae  Keligiosse :  Daily  Approaches  to  God;  in  a 

Series  of  Meditations.  Prayers,  and  Hymns. 

Also,  cloth,  red  edges.  Is.;  roan,  gilt  edges.  Is.  6d. 

HOR^  RELIGIOS.E  and  COMPANION  for  the  ALTAR. 

Complete,  with  Steel  Frontispiece  and  "Vignettes. 

Fremrick  Wabxe  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

XEW  SERIES  OF  RELIGIOUS  GIFT-BOOKS. 
In  royal  32mo.  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  Is.  6d. ;  postage.  2d. 

MEDITATIONS  for  EVERY  DAY  in  the  YEAR. 

From  Ancient  and  Modem  Writers. 
Uniform  with  the  above,  same  price, 

OLD  TESTAMENT  PRECEPTS.    With  Interleaved  Diary. 
NEW  TESTAMENT  PRECEPTS.    With  Interleaved  Diary. 
"A  NAME  WHICH  is  ABOVE  EVERY  NAME." 

Frederick  Warne  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
Jnst  published.  Is. 

A  TABULAE  VIEW  of  the  SUPREME  COURT  of  JUDI- 

CATURE  BILL.  By  Frkdkrick  Pollock,  M.A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn;  Barrister-at- 
Law;  Fellow  ol  Trinity  Colle£re.  Cambridire. 

The  Compiler's  aim  has  been  to  show  the  snbetance  of  each  section  and  mle  as  concisely  aa 
■was  practicable,  but  more  fully  than  is  done  by  the  Marginal  Notes  of  the  Bill.  A  few  cross 
relerences  and  explanatory  words  have  bten  added. 

London :  Stevex.s  &  Soxs,  119  Chancery  Lane. 


H 
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Now  ready,  with  Map,  Is. 

^HE   SLESWIG    QUESTION  between  DENMARK  and 

GERMANY.  By  C.  ST.  A.  nE  Bille,  Member  of  the  Danish  Kigsdag.  Translated 
London  :  James  Birs,  1  Haymarket. 


from  the  German. 


Crown  Svo.  58. 

fTHE  LAND  QUESTION  in  ENGLAND.— STEIN  and  His 

REFORMS  in  PRUSSIA  ;  with  reference  to  the  Land  Question  in  England.  Together 
■with  the  Views  of  Richard  Cobden,  and  J.  Stuart  Mill's  Advice  to  Land  Reformers.  By 
Colonel  n.  A.  OcvRY,  C.B. 

Fcp.  flTO.  4s.  6d. 

THE  DIETETICS  of  the  SOUL;  or,  True  Mental  Discipline. 

By  Ers.st  FEccitTERSLEBEx.  M.D.  Edited  and  revised  by  Colonel  H.  A.  Ouvny, 
C.B.,  from  the  Thirty-Second  German  Edition. 

•  London  :  Keuby  &  ENDEA5, 190  Oxford  Street. 

DEDICATED  WITHOUT  PERMISSION  TO  THE  RIGHT  HON. 
W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 
Second  Edition.  Svo.  sewed.  Is.  Gd.;  in  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

THE    BANK    CHARTER    ACT    and    the    RATE  of 
INTEREST. 

Ix>ndon  :  SiMPKis.  MAnsiiAi.i..  a  Co.,  Stationers'  Hall  Court. 


u 


Just  published.  Second  Edition,  with  Appendix,  53. 

NSEEN  and  IDEALITIES :   Poems.    By  J.  S.  Macceom. 

London  :  E.  T.  Whitfield.  178  Strand. 


Joit  published.  Part  XI.  4to.  on  fine  paper,  with  6  Plates,  39.  6d. 

"DELIQUI^  AQUITANICiE ;  being  Contributions  to  the 

ArchacTilogy  and  Pal.contology  of  P«'rigord  and  the  adjoining  Provinceo  of  Southern 
France,  by  f:r>onARi>  Lafetft  and  Henry  (Christy.  Edited  by  T.  RuPKitT  Jones,  F.U.S., 
F.G.S.,  inc.,  Profes'tor  of  Geology,  R<^yal  Military  and  Staff  Colleges,  Sandhurst.  To  be  com- 
pleted in  about  16  Part*. 

Williams  tt  Noroate.  H  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London  ; 
and     South  Frederick  Street.  Edinburgh. 
J.  B.  BAiLLifeKE  &  FiLB.rue  Hautefeuille,  Paris. 

Just  pnblinhed.  Is. 

T>EN  RHYDDING,  the  ASCLEPION  of  ENGLAND. 

-■-^    "  Whatever  in  of  provc/l  utility  in  the  treatment  of  diflcaae  is  freely  adopted  in  the 

KMtice  at  Hen  Rhyddinfc.  and  all  that  the  highcHit  me^lie^t  skill,  the  closest  attention,  and  the 
rt  appliances  can  do  is  accomplished  t\\*trc"— Standard. 

London  :  R.  Harowicke,  192  Piccadilly,  W. 


Now  published.  Fourth  Kdition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  additional  Recent  Ca«es.  2b.  6d. 

TpPILEPSY    and    ITS    CURE.      By    George  Beaman, 

M.D.,  F.R.C.S.-Ixmdon  ;  Renshaw,  Xf,  Strand.    And  all  Booksellers. 
Just  published, 

r)N  CORPULENCE  in  RELATION  to  DISEASE.  With 

J-^  mme  Remarks  on  Diet.  By  Wi(,i,i*M  Hauvky,  F.R.C.S.,  Aural  Surgeon  to  the 
Great  ."»orthem  Hotpital  and  Royal  Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  Ear. 

London:  HesKY  Re.nhhaw,  306  Strand. 


MISS   BRADDON'S   NEW  WORK. 


3  Tolg.  at  all  Libraries, 

THE    NEW    "WORK    BY    THE    AUTHOR    OP  "LADY 
AUDLEY'S   SECRET,"  &c. 

MILLY  DARRELL. 


UNIFORM  WITH  CHEAP  EDITION  OP  MISS  BRADDON'S  NOVELS. 

Now  ready,  2s. ;  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d, 

TO  THE  BITTER  END. 

No  one  can  be  dull  who  has  a  novel  by  Miss  Braddon  in  hand.  The  most  tiresome  journey 
is  beguiled,  and  the  most  wearisome  illness  is  brightened,  by  any  of  her  books." 


LONDON  :  WAED,  LOCK,  &  TYLER,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 
NEW   AND    CHEAPER  EDITION. 
Published  this  day,  4  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  2ls. 

MIDDLEMARCH : 

A  Study  of  English  Provincial  Life. 
Bv  GEORGE  ELIOT. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBITRGH  AND  LONDON. 


THE  NEW  VOLUME  COMMENCES  IN  FEBBUAKY. 


Monthly,  Illustrated,  64  pp.  6d. 

EVENING  HOURS. 

The  New  Family  Magazine. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  E.  H.  BICKERSTETH,  M.A. 

COSTENTS  FOB  MARCH  : 

BET  OF  STOWE  :  a  Serial  Tale  of  the  Last  Century.  ByLady  Baekeh.  Chapters  4  and  .5. 
CHIEF  WOMEN.   No.  II  Individuiility.   By  Mrs.  GORDOS,  Author  of  "  The  Home  Life 

of  Sir  Diivid  Brewster." 

AN  OCEAN  STEAMSHIP.  3y  Dean  HOWSOX.   Visit  to  America  Letter  III. 

ROUND  THE  TOWER  :  Dark  Shadows  of  London  Life  ;  or,  Human  Existence  East  ol"  tho 

City.   By  J.  M.  Weyllasd.   Chapter  1. 
HE  CARETH  FOR  YOU.   By  the  Author  of  "  Patient  Trust." 
KRILOFF  AND  HIS  FABLES.   By  E.  A.  W. 

KIT  JIO\\'BRAYi  or.  This  Generation.  By  ALEX.  C.  EWALD,  Esq.  Chapters  3  and  4._ 
Our  Hero. 

LEADERS   OF  THE   QUIETIST   MOVEMENT  IN    FRANCE.    By  A.  M.  JAMES. 
Chapter  1. 

AVEHDAH  :  a  Parable  for  the  Young-.  By  the  Editor. 

MUSIC  THE  NICENE  CREED:  as  Adapted  by  Jons  Mereecke  (1550).  Arranged  for 

Voices  in  Unison,  by  J.  T.  Cooper,  Esq. 
NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


LONDON  :  WILLIAM  HUNT  &  COMPANY,  23  HOLLES  STREET,  W. 


gLACKWOOD'S 


MAGAZINE  for  MARCH  1873. 

DCLXXXIX.    28. 6d. 
Contests  : 

The  Parisians.  Book  V.  Continued— Explorations.    Part  II  A  True  Reformer. 

XIII  Grouse-Driving— The  Commencement  of  tlie  Session— Lord  I-ytton. 

WiOLiASi  Blackwood  &  Soss,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


No. 


Published  on  the  1st  of  every  Month.   Subscription  :  Twelve  ^^onths  2js.  ;  post  free,  28s, 
Sinfjle  Numbers.  2:.-.  Gd.  ;  post  free,  2s.  9d. 

TJIBLIOTHEQUE  UNIVERSELLE  et  REVUE  SUISSE. 

-"-^  Contents  of  No.  CLXXXIII.  (MARCH  1873) : 

1.  LE  THTSAtRE  ET  LA  POCSIE  A  GENfiVE  AU  XVIII.  Sl£CLE.   Par  JI.  Marc- 

MONNIKU. 

2.  LES  BRIGANDS  KOURDES.   Par  M.  le  major  Os>rAN  BEY. 

3.  LE  RAMSNEH.    SCENES  DE  LA  VIE  HINDOUE.    Nouvellc,  par  M.  ACGCSTE 

Glardon.   (Troisif'me  partie.) 

4.  LA  POLITKIUE  ET  LA  RELIGION  EN  ALLEMAGNE.   Par  M.  ^DOtJARD  Tal- 

I.ICIIKT.   (Troisi^mc  et  dernitre  partie.  t 

5.  TROIS  POiiTES  DE  LA  SUISSE  FRANCAISE.   Par  M.  Euo.  Rambert. 

6.  CHRONKiUE  LITTERAIRE  DE  PARIS. 

7.  CIIKONIQUE  ITALIENNE. 

8.  BULLETIN  LITTERAIRE  ET  BIBLIOGRAPHIQUE. 

BARTiiits  &  Lowell,  Foreign  BooI^seUers.  11  Great  Marlborough  Street.  London,  W. 


G 


Now  ready.  Is.  ;  post  free.  Is.  2d. 

ENTLEMAN'S     MAGAZINE     for  MARCH. 

Contains  a  New  Series  of  Papers  on 
Sn.A.KESPF,.\RE\S  PHILOSOPHERS  AND  JESTERS  :  FALSTAFF,  A 
PHILOSOPHER.    By  CHARLES  CowDEN  Clarke. 

Also, 

CLYTIE :  a  Novel  of  Modem  Life.  By  Joseph  Hatton. 

And  Eight  other  Articles  by  distinguished  Authors. 
London:  Grant  &  Co..  72  to  73  Turnmill  Street,  E.C. 


A  PIECE  of  PICCADILLY,  with  ILLUSTRATIONS— See 

^  THE  BUILDERof  this  Weel<;  also  for  View  and  PlansofSavernal<erotta2eilospitaI_ 
Tlic  Real  and  Conventional  in  Art— Scottisli  Academy— Marienburg  Castle- Wild  Estimating, 
Sic  4d. ;  by  post,  4Jd  1  York  Street,  W.C.  And  all  Newsmen. 

Third  Edition,  with  upwards  of  400  Illustrations,  25s. 

ON   KIDNEY   DISEASES,   URINARY  DEPOSITS,  and 
CALCULOUS  DISORDERS  ;  including  the  Symptoms,  Diagnosis,  and  Treatment  of 
Urinary  Diseases.  By  Dr.  Lionel  Beale,  F.R.S. 

J.  Si  A.  Chtjrchill. 

New  Edition,  the  Third,  Is.  Cd. ;  post  free.  Is.  8d. 

■pEVELATIONS   of    QUACKS    and    QUACKERY'.  By 

Drtkctor.  Reprinted  from  the  "Medical  Circular." 
"  This  pamphlet  constitutes  a  rCKuIar  Quack  Directory,  by  consulting  which  every  youngman 

may  know  where  he  may  kg  if  he  wiflhes  to  Kct  plundered  and  destroyed  Buy.  therefore. 

reader,  *  Revelations  of  Quacks  and  Quackery,'  by  Detector."— i'u»(7/. 

London  :  BailliUrb  ik  Co..  20  King  William  Street,  Strand. 
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SMITH,    ELDER,   &  CO.'S 

LIST  OF   NEW  AND   RECENT  WORKS. 


OLD  KENSINGTON.   By  Miss  Thackekat. 

13  Illustrations. 

KATHERINE'S  TRIALS.   By  Holme  Lee. 


1  Tol.  8vo.  with 
1  vol.  7s. 

[On  the  nthimlanl. 

LITERATURE  and   DOGMA :   an   Essay  towards  a  better 

Apprehension  of  the  Bible.  By  Matthew  Aunold.  Crown  8vo.  9b. 

*»*  A  imttU  portion  of  this  Work  has  appeared  in  the  "  CornhiU  Magazine." 

HISTOEY  of  SCULPTURE,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 

Present  Time.    By  Dr.  Wilhelm  Ldbke.    Translated  by  F.  E.  BuxsfexT.   2  vols, 
imperial  8vo.  with  '^77  Ilhistrutions,  43s. 
**  The  most  complete,  intelligent,  and  just  handbook  to  sculpture  that  is  extant.'* 

British  Quarterly  Review. 
**  A  very  valuahle  addition  to  the  art  literature  of  the  day."— JtmrtKil. 
"  The  illustrations  are  perfectly  marvellous  for  their  accuracy  of  design  and  heauty  of  execu- 
't\on."—Jofin  }UiU. 

"  An  admirable  etudy  of  a  most  charming  subject  Two  handsome  and  deeply-interesting 

volumes." — Daihj  Xews, 

HISTORY  of  ART.    By  Dr.  Wilhelm  Ll-bke.  Translated 

by  F.  E.  BuxnBtt.   Second  Edition,  2  vols,  imperial  8vo.  with  415  Illuatrations,  42s. 
**  A  noble  monument  of  patient  research,  vast  knowledge,  artistic  power,  and  historical  com- 
pleteness."— British  Quarterhj  Heview. 

A.  JOURNEY  THROUGH  the  CAUCASUS  and  the  INTE- 
RIOR of  PERSIA.  By  Augustus  H.  Mounpry,  F.R.G.S.,  Seeond  Secretary  to  H.M.'s 
Embassy  at  Vienna.   Demy  8vo.  with  a  Map,  14s. 

"Mr.  Mounsey's  book  is  an  excellent  one  It  contains  a  careful  study  of  the  plnces, 

customs,  sports,  traditions,  and  antiquities  of  a  land  with  which  the  general  ru-n  of  Englishmen 

arc  most  imperfectly  acQuaintcd  Mr.  Mouusey's  pages  afford  agreeable  gleanings  for  all 

classes  of  readers. "_.S'/jer/«?o;'. 
"  Animated,  unpretentious,  accurate  as  far  as  our  knowledge  carries  us,  and  pleasant  to  read." 

iSaturday  Heview. 

RUSSIAN  CONSPIRATORS  in  SIBERIA :  a  Personal  Nar- 

rative.    By  Baron  R  ,  a  Russian  Dekabrist.    Translated  from  the  German  by 

E.  St.  John  Mu.dsiay.  Crown  Svo.  7s. 
*'  To  all  who  delight  in  tales  of  female  heroism  these  memoir'i  must  needs  prove  grateful,  so 
full  are  they  of  records  of  womanly  devotion  and  self-sacrifice." — Saturday  Jteview. 
"A  deeply  atfecting  hook.''— British  Quarterhj  Heview. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDY  of  DANTE.    By  Joni^ 

Addixgton  Symonds,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Crown  Svo. 
price 's.  6d. 

"  Our  author's  style  is  so  delightful,  his  criticisms  for  the  most  part  so  excellent,  the  points  he 
discusses  so  numerous  and  so  varied,  and  the  interest  with  which  he  invests  the  subject  so 

■sustained,  that  we  should  be  hard  to  please  if  we  required  more  We  can  unhesitatingly 

recommend  his  book  to  students  of  Dante,  for  the  interesting  and  tasteful  criticism  it 
contains  " — Academy. 

"  Mr.  Symonds  knows  his  subject  thoroughly,  he  has  a  refined  and  sensitive  appreciation  of 
literary  and  poetic  art,  and  he  combines  his  knowledge  and  taste  with  an  intellectual  grasp, 
without  which  knowledge  is  apt  to  be  dry  and  taste  mawkisli  an<l  pentimental."— i^pcc/a^o/-. 

"Mr.  Symonds's  essay  is  one  of  the  best  pieces  that  have  been  written  on  the  general  subject. 
For  discussion  of  moot  points,  and  balancing  of  conflicting  evidence,  it  has  no  room  ;  but  it 
gives  the  best  of  what  is  known  by  agreement,  in  a  manner  singularly  ripe,  full,  terse,  and 
eloquent,  and  in  the  light  of  a  vivid  personal  sentiment." — Fortnightly  Review, 

NATIONAL  CHARACTERISTICS,  and  FLORA  and  FAUNA 

of  LONDON.  By  R.  E.  Frascillos,  Author  of  "  Pearl  and  Emerald."  Crown  8vo. 
price  3s.  tid. 

*•  A  charming  brochure.**— Morning  Post. 

THE  ROSE  GARDEN.    By  the  Author  of  "  Unawares,"  &c. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  fcp.  Svo.  limp  cloth,  2s.  fid. 

"  A  simple  story,  beautifully  told,  and  full  of  charming  touches." — Guardian. 

"  The  tone  is  pure  and  sweet  throu'„'hout.  In  the  way  of  art  it  is  a  perfect  triumph.  There 
as  not  a  character  too  many,  and  each  one  plays  their  part  to  perfection,  and  advances  the  action 
of  the  &lory."—}Vestmiitst€r  Review. 

SELECTIONS  from  the  POETICAL  WORKS  of  ROBERT 

BROWNING.   New  Edition,  enlarged,  crown  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 

A    SELECTION    from    the    POETRY    of  ELIZABETH 

BARRETT  BROWNING.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  Svo.  73.  6d. 


a  Novel.    By  John  Dangerfield.  Post 


GRACE  TOLMAR; 

8vo.  7s. 

*'  *  Grace  Tolmar '  is  by  no  means  an  ordinary  novel  It  has  been  both  boldly  conceived 

And  sharply  Qxccutcd.'' —Saturday  Review. 

"A  clever  story  Mr.  Dangerfield  draws  his  portraits  wcll_of  the  outward  features 

with  special  skill,  and  of  the  character  with  no  little  subtlety  and  precision." — ^i»fclat<ir. 

'*  The  Btory  has  a  profound  and  painful  interest  Every  page  bears  evidence  of  thought- 
fulness  and  skill.*'— b'cotHjnan. 


LADY  CAROLINE. 

Post  Svo.  7a. 


With  Pendants.    By  Robert  Black. 


AM.VDEUS,  and  other  Poems.     By  Alfred  Wtatt-Edgell. 

Crowa  Svo.  Bs.   

SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 
ILLUSTRATED   LIBRARY  EDITION  of  the  LIFE  and 

WORKS  of  CIIAUr.OTTR  liRONTl';,  nnil  Iicr  Sislcm  EM II, Y  anil  ANNE  BllONTi;. 
To  be  comjiletcd  in  Seven  Muntlily  VolunicM,  lurtcc  crown  hvo.  each  7s.  Ud. 

Now  ready : 

Vol.  1.— JANE  EYRE.  By  CiiAm.O'rrR  BnoNTiS.   With  B  Illustrntlona. 

Vol.  '2.— SHIRLEY.   By  CiiAUi.ori  K  BuontI!.   With  r,  Illuatrationa. 

Vol.  S.— VILLETTE.    By  CuAiimTTE  BuontK.    With  fl  Hliistratlons. 

Vol.  4.-TiIE  PRfirEKHOR  and  POI'.M.S.     By  CiiAuunTK  BnoNxK:.  And 

rOICMS  by  her  SiSTKHK  nnd  Eatiihii.    Witli  .1  Illustrations. 
Vol.  5.— WUTriElUNG  JIEIOHTS.  By  Emii.y  l!iioN-ri;.  AONHS  (IREY.  By 

Annk  IliioNTii.   Witli  I'rpfiico  and  Memoir  o£  both  Authors  by 

CiiAiiLonB  BnONTl!.   With  5  Illustrotlons. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE, 


MR.   THACKERAY'S  WORKS. 
THE  I,niUARV   EDITION.    22  vols.  lar(r,.  crown  fivo.  wi(h 

JlliHtrnllonii  liy  the  Aiillicir.  Hlchnrd  Doyle,  nnd  rrcilei  li  k  Widker.  liiind«omcly  bound 
In  clutll  Kill.  XX  The  Volunicn  may  lie  hod  iiei'oruleiy,  each  7a.  (Id. 

MR.  TUAOKEUAY'S  WORKS. 
THE  POPUI>Ai;  KDi  riO.V.     12  vols,  nown  Hvo.  with  Fron- 

tliiplcru  to  tur:h  volume,  ttound  In  m  niU-t  rtnlh,  allt  top.  £.'). 

•«*  Thli  Ktlltlon  may  alio  Iw  hiul  in  HInulc  Volunici.  bound  in  uiccn  cloth,  each  r.«. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

THE    FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW 

For  MARCH. 
Edited  by  JOHN  MORLEY. 

COItTESTS  : 

AKE  WE  CHRISTIANS?  By I.RSHE  Stephen. 

SERVIA  AND  ITS  NEW  PRINCE.   By  HCMPHnY  Saxdwith. 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  A  LEGAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  GOVERNMENT.  By 

JAirES  BnYCE. 

THE  HISTORICAL  ELEMENT  IN  SHAKESPEARE'S  FALSTAFF.  By  J.  GAIRDNSR. 
THE  CAUSES  WHICH  CREATE  SCIENTIFIC  MEN.   By  Frascis  GaltoN. 
THE  GAME  LAWS  AND  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  1872.   By  A.  H.  Bekslt. 
RAME.<.U'S  NEPHEW.   A  Translation. 

CRITICAL  NOTICES:  "L"  AGERE  ET  L'  IMPOSTA."   By  J.  S.  MILL. 
SOME  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH.  By  Editu  Simco.\-. 


THE  LIFE  of  CHARLES  DICKENS.  By 

John  Forster.  Demy  Svo.  with  Portraits  aui  Illustrations.  Vol.  I.,  12s. ; 
Tol.  II.,  14s. 

THE    LIFE  of    SCHILLER.    By  Thomas 

Carlyle.  Forming  the  New  Volume  of  the  People's  Edition  of  Mr.  Carlyle's 
Works.    Crown  Svo.  2s.  [This  day. 

This  final  Edition  contains  aSupplement  from  the  German,  giving  an  account 
of  the  Schiller  family,  as  well  as  of  much  in  the  early  life  of  Schiller  himself, 
which  has  not  hitherto  been  known  to  English  readers. 

AUSTRALIA  and   NEW   ZEALAND.  By 

Anthony  Trollope.   Second  Edition,  2  vols.  d»my  Svo.  with  Maps,  .36s. 

IThis  day. 

SILVERLAND.     By  the  Author  of  "  Guy 

Livingstone."  Demy  Svo.  ready. 

THE  TRUE  CROSS:  a  Legend  of  the  Church. 

By  G.  J.  Whyte-Melville.   Crown  Svo.  Ss. 

JEST  and  EARNEST :  a  Collection  of  Essays 

and  Reviews.  By  George  Webbe  Dasekt,  D.C.L.  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  21s. 

OLD  COURT  LIFE  of  FRANCE.    By  Mrs. 

Elliot,  Author  of  "  The  Diary  of  an  Idle  Woman  in  Italy,"  &c.  2  vols, 
demy  Svo.  24s. 

THE  ENGLISH  FACTORY  LEGISLATION. 

By  Ernst  von  Plener.  With  an  Introduction  by  Anthony  John  Mun- 
DELLA,  Esq.,  M.P.   Crown  Svo.  3s. 

THE  CAUSE,  DATE,  and  DURATION  of 

the  LAST  GLACIAL  EPOCH  of  GEOLOGY.  With  an  Investigation  of  .1 
New  Movement  of  the  Earth.  By  Lieut.-Colonel  Drayson,  U.A.,  F.R.A.S. 
Demy  Svo.  10s. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  CANADA.   By  Lieut.- 

Colonel  MARnND.VLE,  C.B.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Lieut.  Carlilc, 
E.A.,  21s. 

ROME.    By  Francis  Wey.    With  an  Intro- 

duction  by  W.  W.  Story,  Author  of  "Roba  di  Roma."  Containing  345 
beautiful  illustrations,  forming  a  magnificent  volume,  in  super-royal  4to.  £3. 

TO    the    CAPE    for   DIAMONDS.  By 

Frederick  Boyle.   Crown  Svo.  with  Map,  14s. 

PARABLES  and  TALES.  By  Thomas  Gordon 

Hake,  M.D.   Crown  Svo.  with  Illustrations  by  Arthur  Hughes,  5s. 

GERMAN     NATIONAL     COOKERY  for 

ENGLiail  KITCHENS.  With  Practical  Descriptions  of  the  Art  of  Cookery 
as  Performed  in  Germany.   Crown  Svo.  7s. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  OUIDA. 

PASCAREL.    By  Ouida.    3  vols.  f^,,.,,.,,,,. 
WILD  WEATHER.   By  Lady  Wood.   2  vols. 
TEN  YEARS.  By  Gertrude  Young.   2  vols. 
SO  VERY  HUMAN.    By  Colonel  Richards. 

.1  vols. 

BRIGHT  MORNING.    By  Maria  M.  Grant. 

;i  voLs. 

THE  EUSTACE  DIAMONDS.   By  Anthony 

TnoM.oPR.   3  vols. 

JAMES  STRATIJGELD:  Part  of  an  Auto- 

bioKraphy.    2  vols. 

CAPTAIN  O'SIIAUGHNESSY'S  SPORTING 

CAllEEU:  an  Aiitohlography.   2  vols. 
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NEW  BOOKS. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


LARS  :  a  Pastoral  of  Norway.     By  Bayard 

Tatlob.   Small  8to.  3s.  6d. 

SOME  TALK  about  ANIMALS  and  their 

MASTERS.  By  the  Author  of  *'  Friends  in  CounciL"  Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d, 
"A  humorous  and  delicate  plea  for  the  due  protection  of  animal  rights.  By  far  the  best  way 
to  make  their  rights  felt  is  to  bring  the  imagination,  the  fancy,  and  the  emotions  of  men  to 
play  around  the  actual  lives  of  those  creatures  with  which  we  have  most  intercourse,  after  the 
pleasant  and  humorous  fashion  of  tliese  earnest  and  lively  conversations.  The  book  is 
humorous,  wise,  and  good;  and,  unlike  the  Frenchman  on  the  jumping  horse, '  it  will  remain.'  " 

Si>ectator. 

**  Sir  Arthur  Helps  has  here  found  a  great  subject,  and  he  has  written  one  of  the  most  masterly 
essays  we  have  ever  read,  illumined,  as  all  his  writing  is,  with  flashes  of  insight,  humour,  and 
satire  of  the  very  finest  kind." — Noticonformist. 

"*  Animals  and  their  Masters  *  is  in  every  way  a  book  of  desultory  comment  and  multifarious 
knowledge,  acceptably  and  easily  concentrated  into  a  manageable  space — a  charming  com- 
panion for  a  spare  half-hour.  It  is  at  once  sportive  and  serious,  playful  and  earnest ;  rich  in 
hints  of  practical  value,  and  in  badinage  keen,  genial,  and  obsevvant," Standard. 

WALKS  in   FLORENCE.     By  Susan  and 

JoANN'A  HORNTER.   2  vols.  crown  Svo.  ■with  Illustrations,  21s. 
"Whoever  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  contents  of  these  volumes  will  be  entitled  to  say  that, 
though  never  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Florence,  he  knows  it  very  much  better  than  nine- 
tentha  of  the  visitors  to  whom  the  birthplace  of  Galileo  and  Dante  is  the  conventional  thing  to 
do." — Cons€rvatn-€. 

"The  Misses  Homer  have  brought  Florence  near  to  us  both  in  its  present  and  in  its  past.  Its 
wonderful  associations,  its  rare  treasures  of  art.  its  architectural  beauties,  the  odd  manners  of 
it«  people,— ail  these  things  they  have  long  end  loviBgly  noted,  and  set  before  us  in  the  most 
simple  and  effective  order.  They  have  diffused  a  pleasant  though  subdued  aroma  of  poetry 
through  their  whole  work  ;  so  that  we  glide  along,  without  jar,  or  sense  of  the  largeness  of  the 
area  over  which  we  have  been  conducted  by  them.  The  book  will  hereafter  be  a  sine  gud  non 
for  English  and  American  visitors  to  Florence,  whose  numbers,  we  are  fain  to  think,  it  will 
also  tend  ver>-  considerably  to  increase." — Nonconformist. 

"These  books  will  live.  We  do  not  doubt  that  they  will  be  regarded  as  indispensable  to  all 
thooghtftil  tourists  who  visit  the  beautiful  city  ;  while  to  those  who  are  unable  to  go.  but  who 
wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  old  capital  of  Tuscany,  we  say,  *  Get  them.'  ''—Watchman. 

POLITICAL    PORTRAITS:   Characters  of 

some  of  our  Public  Men.  (Reprinted  from  the  *'  Daily  News."  Revised,  and 
■with  Additional  Sketches.)    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

**  An  ercellent  series  of  sketches  Shows  a  vast  deal  of  shrewdness,  and  the  whole  level 

cf  the  book  is  high,"— A  tftenceum. 

OUR  NEW  MASTERS.    By  the  "  Journey- 

MAX  EXGIXEER."    Post  8V0.  93, 

"A  very  bold  and  outspoken  book,  which  every  politician  at  least  should  read.*'— A  thenceum . 

"  No  man  has  a  better  right  to  »peak  on  behalf  of  the  really  thoughtful  mechanics  of  our 
time  than  Mr.  Wright,  and  .this  is  emphatically  a  book  to  read  whether  we  agree  with  it  or  , 
tiOt."— Standard. 

**  Those  who  desire  to  understand  the  composition  of  the  working  classes  will  find  a  graphic 
flescription  of  them  in  this  exceedingly  interesting  and  instructive  hook.'* —Saturday  Review.  ! 

"  To  our  thinking  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  books  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time,  and 
it  ia  of  Uie  highest  importance  that  it  should  be  read  and  studied  by  all  whose  opinion  can  in 
any  way  aflect  the  course  of  legislative  or  social  influence  upon  the  classes  in  question." 

Litp.rary  Churchman. 

**  The  chapters  on  the  charity-hunting  poor,  the  popular  press,  and  the  *  grievance  ideas  '  of 
the  working  classes  are  peculiarly  instructive."— /t>r(mfifA(Zi/  Review. 

THE  TRAGEDIES  of  ^SCHYLOS.  A  New 

Translation  ;  with  a  Biographical  Essay,  and  an  Appendix  of  Rhymed  Choral 
Odes.  By  E.  H.  PLnjrpTRE,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Divinity,  King's  College, 
London.   Popular  Edition,  1  vol.  crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

AN  ENGLISH   CODE  ;  its  Difficulties,  and 

the  Modes  of  Overcoming  Them  :  a  Practical  Application  of  the  Science  of 
Jurispradence.  By  Professor  Sheldon  Amos.   Demy  8vo.  12s. 

MEN  of  the  THIRD  REPUBLIC.  Reprinted, 

with  large  Additions,  from  the  *'  Daily  News."   Crown  Svo.  6s. 
**  Theae  sketches  exhibit  great  knowledge  of  French  statesmen  and  j>oliticiang.   The  writer  ; 
has  evidently  a  personal  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  men  he  describes,  while  his  intimate  , 
knowledge  of  French  literature  enables  him  to  cast  side-lights  upon  the  characters  described,  i 
In  every  ca^e  he  conveys  much  more  clearly  than  has  been  done  hitherto  a  knowledge  of  what 
the  men  are,  and  what  are  their  views  and  opinions."— .Scotsman. 

GOLDEN  LIVES :  Biographies  for  the  Day. 

By  H.  A.  Paqe.  Crown  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  Ss. 

THE     TRUE    HISTORY    of  JOSHUA 

DAVIDSON.   Crown  Svo.  53. 
**  An  exceedingly  clever  book." — Daily  Kfirs. 

^  A  singularly  audacious  pro<luction.  written  with  great  skill.  The  title  itself  is  a  triumph 
of  ingenuity,  and  the  book  is  exceedingly  clever."— /*a//  Mall  Gazette. 

"An  excesijively  clever  hook.  It  will  prove  a  valuable  incitive  to  thought, and  for  that 
reason  we  advise  every  one  to  read  iV —Conservative. 

WANDERINGS  in  SPAIN.    By  Augustus 

J.  C.  Hare.   Second  Edition,  crown  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  10s.  6d. 

*'  We  recollect  no  ^>ook  that  so  vividly  recalls  the  country  to  those  who  have  visited  it,  and  we 
flbonid  recommend  intending  tourists  to  carry  it  with  them  as  a  companion  of  travel."—  Times, 

**  Mr.  Hare'*  book  i.t  ailmirable.  We  are  sure  no  one  will  regret  making  it  the  companion  of 
tt  Spanish  journey.  It  will  bear  reading  repeatedly  when  one  is  moving  among  the  scenes  it 
describea— no  small  advantage  when  the  travelling  library  ia  flcanty." — 'Saturday  Review. 

SEEN  and    HEARD.     By  the  Author  of 

"  Occupations  of  a  Eetired  Life."   3  vols,  post  8to. 

CONTEMPORARY    ESSAYS    in  THEO- 

LOGY.  By  the  Rev.  John  IIuyT,  Anthor  of  "  An  Essay  on  Pantheism," 
"  Religious  Thought  in  England,"  &c.  Demy  Svo.  IBs. 

HINDOO   TALES  ;  or,  the  Adventures  of 

Ten  Princes.    Freely  translated  from  the  Sanscrit  of  the  Dasakumaracha- 
Titam.  By  P.  W.  Jacob.  Crown  Svo.  63. 
"  Wc  «re  rlplif[ht»I  to  ««« there  Ulea  tranalattfl  for  the  amusement  of  Enelish  readers,  who 
will  be  eharmeJwith  them  for  their  variety  and  romantic  vein  of  adventure."— .V(«n</ar(/. 

"They  are  rich  in  intercut,  and  Mr.  Jo«>b  deservcB  the  thanks  and  encouragement  of  all 
InteTMUd  in  Oriental  litertture."— £nsf't<A  Independent. 

GOLD  ELSIE.     By  E.  Marlitt,  Author  of 

'*  The  Old  Maid's  Secret,'*  &c.  Crown  Svo.  58. 
**  The  book  i»  purity  itnelf.  Tt  has  throughout  the  fre^h  bright  air  of  th?  Thuringian  forestflj 
and  it  (five*  with  admirtble  aimplicity  a  good  view  of  German  life.    It  will  please  all  who  read 
H  through  ;  nobody  can  feel  anything  but  regret  when  the  la«t  page  has  been  rend.^*— Scotsman, 


"  A  PRINCESS  of  THULE."    By  William 

Black,  Autlior  of  "  The  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton."  Chapters!— 3. 
See  MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE  for  MARCH. 

"QENTRAL    ASIA:  a  Military  Sketch." 

^-^^  As  Delivered  before  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  by  Brigadier-General 
Adye,  C.B.,  R.A.    See  MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE  for  MARCH. 

IVTACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE  for  MARCH 

also  contains:  "PROBLEMS  of  CIVILIZATION,"  by  Thomas  Hughes, 
M.P. ;  "SOUTH  SEA  SLAVERY,"  by  E.  G.  Blackmokb ;  "BALLIOL 
SCHOLARS,  1840—43,"  by  Principal  Shaihp  ;  "RECENT  WORK  at 
CHAUCER,"  by  F.  J.  FuRNiVALL;  "CHURCH  REFORM  by  COMPRE- 
HENSION, a.d.  1689  and  1873,"  by  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Jex-Blakb;  and  other 
Articles  of  general  interest.   Monthly,  Is. 

IVTACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE  for  APRIL. 

A  NEW  STORY  by  F.  C.  BURNAND,  entitled  "  MY  TIME  and  WHAT 
I'VE  DONE  WITH  IT,"  will  commence. 

"  RETSY  LEE  :  a  Fo'c's'le  Yarn,"  a  Poem 

-^'^of  remarkable  power,  will  also  appear  in  MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE 
for  APRIL. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  TOM  BROWN'S  SCHOOL  DAYS." 

MEMOIR  of  a  BROTHER.    By  Thomas 

Hughes,  M.P.  With  Portrait  of  George  Hughes,  after  Watts,  engraved  by 
Jcens.   Crown  Svo.  5s.  [Second  Edition  this  day. 

"  The  boy  who  can  read  this  book  without  deriving  from  it  some  additional 
impulse  towai'ds  honourable,  manly,  and  independent  conduct  has  no  good 

stuff  in  him  Wliile  boys  at  school  may  be  bewildered  by  various 

conflicting  theories  of  the  character  of  the  great  Englishmen  whom  they 
have  been  taught  to  admire  or  to  hate,  here,  in  the  guise  of  the  simplest 
and  most  modest  of  country  gentlemen,  tliey  may  find  an  exemplar  which 
they  cannot  do  better  than  copy."— Daily  News. 

TTNIVERSITY    OARS;    being  a  Critical 

Inquiry  into  the  After  Health  of  the  Men  who  Rowed  in  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Boat  Race  from  the  Year  1829  to  1869  ;  based  on  the  personal 
Experience  of  the  Rowers  themselves.  By  John  Ed.  Morgan,  M.D.,  M.A. 
Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.,  late  Captain  of  the  John  +  (Col.  Univ.),  Physician  to  the 
Manchester  Royal  Infirmary,  Author  of  "  Deterioration  of  Race,"  &c. 

[In  a  few  days. 

In  a  leading  article  on  the  question  whether  Rowing  is  injurious  or  not, 
the  Times  ol  October  1867  says :  "It  does  not  appear  that  any  statistical 
inquiry  into  this  subject  has  ever  been  made  by  the  medical  profession,  and 
this  is  a  question  upon  which  no  evidence  but  medical  evidence  can  be  of 
much  value.  If  we  loiew  the  proportion  of  those  University  champions  who 
have  since  died  or  become  disabled,  and  if  we  also  knew  the  mean  per- 
centage of  mortality  and  illness  among  men  of  the  same  age,  within  the 
same  period,  we  should  be  in  a  position  to  judge,  with  some  approach  to 
certainty,  whether  these  matches  do  or  do  not  tend  to  shorten  lite  and 
weaken  the  constitution."  This  necessary  information  is  now  placed  before 
the  public  in  the  above  work,  having  been  collected  with  great  care  by 
Dr.  Morgan. 

SECOND  SERIES  of  Mr.  E.  A.  FREEMAN'S 

^      HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.   Svo.  10s.  6d. 

Contents  :  Ancient  Greece  and  Medifeval  Italy— Mr.  Gladstone's  Homer 
and  the  Homeric  Age — The  Historians  of  Athens— The  Athenian  Democracy 
—Alexander  the  Great— Greece  during  the  Macedonian  Period— Momm- 
sen's  History  of  Rome— Lucius  Cornelius  Sulla— The  Flavian  Ceesars. 
FIRST  SERIES,  Second  Edition,  IDs.  6d. 

QTUDIES    in    the    HISTORY   of  the 

^      RENAISSANCE.     By  Walter  H.  Pater,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford.   Crown  Svo.  7s.  Od.  [This  day. 

"  The  book  is  very  remarkable  among  contemporary  books,  not  only  for 
the  finish  and  care  with  which  its  essays  are  severally  written,  but  for  its 
air  of  deliberate  and  polished  form  upon  the  whole." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

LD-FASHIONED    ETHICS    and  COM- 

MON-SENSE  METAPHYSICS.  By  W.  T.  Thor>jton,  Author  of  "A 
Treatise  on  Labour."   Svo.  10s.  6d.  [This  day. 

"  The  author  writes  with  remarkable  candour ;  he  always  endeavours  to 
meet  his  opponents  upon  their  strongest  ground  ;  his  style  is  flexible  and 
occasionally  eloquent,  and  he  has  a  fertile  supply  of  ingenious  illustra- 
tions."— Saturday  Review. 

By 

Svo.  14s. 
[This  day. 


o 


THE 


SCIENTIFIC  BASES  of  FAITH 

Joseph  John  Muephy,  Author  of  "Habit  and  Intelligence 


TTSSAYS    in    POLITICAL  ECONOMY, 

Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  J.  E.  Cairnes,  M.A.,  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  in  University  College,  London.  Svo.  10s.  6d.  [This  day. 

CERMONS  at  a  NEW   SCHOOL.    By  the 

Rev.  Arthur  Faber,  M.A.,  Head-Master  of  Malvern  CoDege.  Crown  Svo. 
price  6s.  [This  day. 

T^HE  REIGN  of  LAW,  and  other  Sermons, 

preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  By  George  SALMOlf, 
D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Dublin.   Crown  Svo.  Cs.  [This  day. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  HENRY  KINGSLEY. 

QAKSHOTT  CASTLE;  being  the  Memoir 

of  an  Eccentric  Nobleman.  Written  by  Mr.  Graxby  Dixon.  Edited 
by  Henut  ICingsley.  3  vols,  crown  Svo.  3l8.  Gd.  [27iij  day. 

QECOND  EDITION  of  a  GRAMMAR  of  the 

^      LATIN  LANGUAGE  from  Plautus  to  Suetonius.  By  H.  J.  Robt,  M.A. 
Part  I.   Revised,  crown  Svo.  Ss,  6d.  [This  day, 

'THIRD  EDITION  of  Professor  ROSCOE'S 

LECTURES  on  the  SPECTRUM  ANALYSIS.  Revised  throughout,  with 
Appendices,  Engravings,  Maps,  and  Chromo-Iithographs  of  the  Spectra  of 
the  Chemical  Elements  and  Heavenly  Bodies.  Medium  Svo.  cloth  extra,  2l8. 
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CLARENDON    PRESS  PUBLICATIONS. 

THE   ORATIONS  of  ST.  ATHANASIUS 


against  the  AEIANS,  accoi-ding  to  the  Benedictine  Text.  With  an  Account 
o£  his  Lite.  By  W.  Biught,  D.D.,  liegiiis  Professor  o£  Ecclesiastical 
History  at  Oxford.    Crown  Svo.  9s.  iTItis  day. 


NEW  VOLS.  OF  THE  CLAEENDON  PRESS  SEKIES. 

A    TREATISE    on    ELECTRICITY  and 

JIAGNETISM.  By  J.  C.  Maxwell.  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Experi- 
mental Physics  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.    2  vols.  Svo.  31s.  6d. 

[/n  a  few  days, 

THE    INSTITUTES  of  JUSTINIAN. 

Edited  as  a  recension  of  the  Institutes  of  Gains,  by  T.  E.  Holland,  B.C.L., 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Ban-ister-at-Law.    Extra  fcp.  Svo.  5s.  \_TIusduy. 

"PXTRACTS   from   LIVY.     With  English 

-'—^      Notes  and  Maps.    By  H,  Lee-Warner,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Rugby. 
Part  II. — Hannibal's  Campaign  in  Italy.    Extra  fcp.  Svo.  Is.  Gd. 

IThis  day. 

p^LEMENTS   of    NATURAL  PHILOSO- 

^  ^'  ^  F.R.S.,  and  Professor  P.  G. 

\_rhU  day. 


'    PHY.    By  Professor  Sir 'William  Thomson, 
Tait,  M.A.   Part  I.  Svo.  9s. 


T 


HE  ORATIONS  of  DEMOSTHENES  and 

JE.SCHINES  on  the  CROWN.  With  Introductory  Essays  and  Notes  by 
G.  A.  Slmcox,  M.A.,  and  W.  H.  Suicox,  M.A.   Svo.  12s.  [27i«  day. 


OXFORD  :  PRINTED  AT  THE  CLARENDON  PRESS,  AND  PUBLISHED  BY 
MACMILLAN  iSi  CO.,  LONDON,  PUBLISHERS  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


Now  ready,  demy  Svo.  half -bound  roan,  93. 

THE   TEACHERS'   LIST  for  1873.  Con- 

taining  a  Calendar  of  all  Executive  and  Examining  Bodies,  Universities, 
General  and  Special  Colleges  ;  Public,  Proprietary,  and  Middle-Class  Schools  ; 
Denominational  Colleges  and  Schools;  the  principal  Private  Schools;  Educa- 
tion of  Women,  Training  Colleges,  &c. ;  together  with  a  complete  Alpha- 
betical Directory  of  Qualified  and  Certificated  Teachers,  and  a  List  of  School 
Boards,  with  the  Names  of  the  Officers.  Edited  by  Phillips  BEViVN, 
F.R.G.S.,  F.G.S.,  and  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Sir  Francis  R.  Sandford, 
C.B.,  LL.D.,  Seeretai-y  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

*,*  This  Work  has  undergone  a  most  careful  revision,  and  more  than  One 
Hundred  pages  of  entirely  New  Matter  have  been  incorporated. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS  ON  THE  1872  EDITION. 

"  Tlic  '  Teachers'  List '  is  intended  to  supply  the  information  for  those  interested  in  educa- 
tion t)mt  the  '  ClerEy  List '  gives  for  the  Church.  A  test  examination  enables  us  to  siJcak  with 
confidence  of  its  accuracy  in  all  that  it  professes,  whicli  is  much." — Guardian. 

"  We  commend  the  scope  and  plan  of  tlie  '  Teachers'  List.'  With  care  in  future  editions, 
and  witir  the  co-operation  of  those  to  wirom  it  relates,  it  may  become  as  important  a  standard 
work  of  reference  as  tlie  '  Clergy  List '  or  *  Crocki'ord's  Clerical  Directory.'  " 

Sc/iool  Board  Clironicle. 

*'  We  cordially  welcome  such  a  contribution  towards  the  registration  of  qualified  teachers  aa 
the  admirable  '  Teachers'  List.'  the  publication  of  wlricli  will  mark  an  epocli  in  the  history  of 
Englibli  education." — Sclioolmasttiv. 

Tlie  plan  on  which  the  work  lias  been  drawn  up  is  excellent.  It  is  evident  that  consider- 
able care  has  been  taken  in  the  compilation." — Educational  Times. 


LONDON  :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  6  AXD  7  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


THE   CENTRAL  ASIAN  QUESTION. 


Scale,  110  miles  to  an  inch ;  size,  SO  inches  by  22  inches ;  Sheet,  2s.  Gd. ; 
mounted  in  case,  5s. 

MAP  of  CENTRAL  and  WESTERN  ASIA, 

Coloured  to  show  distifictly  the  boundary  of  British  India;  the  portions  of 
Turkestan  in  Russian  occupatioo,  and  the  Russiafi  Settlements  on  the 
I'ersian  Shores  of  tlie  Caspian  Sea  ;  the  limits  of  the  Chinese  Empire  and  the 
Dominions  of  the  Atalik  Gliazee;  the  present  extent  of  Afghanistan  and 
Persia,  with  the  disputed  Province  of  Seistan  ;  the  extent  of  country  under 
the  sway  of  the  Khan  of  Kelat ;  anrl  tlie  boundary  betweea  Beloochistau  and 
Persia,  as  settled  by  Sir  F.  Goldsmid. 


LONDON  :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  G  AND  7  CHARINO  CROSS,  S.W. 


BY  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  REGISTRAR-GENERAL. 


Nearly  ready,  royal  Svo.  stiff  paper  cover,  •is. ;  cloth  boards,  5s. 

DIGEST  of  the  ENGLISH  CENSUS  of  1871. 

Compiled  from  the  OlUcial  Iletnrns,  and  Kilited  by  .lAMICH  Lkvvi.s  (of  the 
RcgiHtrar-GenerarH  Doparlnient,  Somerset  House).  Dedicated  liy  pcniiisBion 
to  the  I'reeidciit,  Yicc-I'rcsideiits,  aud  Council  of  thu  Statistical  iSouioty  of 
London. 


LONDON  :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  0  AND  7  CHARINO  CROSS,  S.W. 
1  vol.  «v9.  with  Portrait, 

LIFE  AND  CORUESPONDENCE 

OF  FIELD-MARSHAL 

SIR  GEORGE  POLLOCK, 

BART.,  O.C.U.,  <Sic.,  CONSTABLE   OF   THE  TOWER. 
Uy  C.  R.  LOW,  Kbq. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS, 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

HIDDEN  PERILS.  By  Mary  Cecil  Hay. 
PARTED  LIVES.    By  Mrs.  Spender,  Author 

of  "  Her  Own  Fault,"  kc.   3  vols. 
"A  really  admirable  book.   lu  power  of  description,  nnalysis  of  character,  and  marTelloua 
felicity  of  expression,  it  is  a  book  rarely  surpassed."— Jo/(rt  yj///?.    *"  Parted  Lives,*  oaauoveU 
is  a  very  good  one,  aud  as  a  literary  pruducLiou  it  is  cxeoUeut  and  of  a  vury  liigh  ortler." 


LITTLE  KATE  KIRBY 


By  F.  W.  RoBlNSONy 

SiC.  3  vols. 


Author  of  "Grandmother's  Money,"  "No  Church,' 
"  This  is  the  best  of  Mr.  Robinsou's  novels.   It  is  a  spirited  story. "'Spectator, 
"  A  very  original  book.    The  autitor  mauifesls  great  pow^r  of  delineating  character.  The 

fortunes  of  the  Kirbys  and  the  Wcstmairs  are  traced  iu  a  masterly  manner,  and  their  singular 

fate  fascinates  tlie  reader." — John  Bull. 

A  WOMAN  at  the  WHEEL.  By  A.  M.  Tobyn. 

"A  remarkably  pleasant,  readable,  and  well-told  story.  The  characters  are  worked  out  with 
the  utmost  skilL  Cherrie  May  is  a  cliarming  character,  and  on  her,  as  a  typical  claimant  of  the 
highest  order  of  woman's  rigiits,  the  interest  of  the  story  centres."— i*os(. 

IN  the  DAYS  of  MY  YOUTH.   By  Amelia 

B.  Edwards,  Author  of  "  Barbara's  History,"  &c.    3  vols. 

FALSE  CARDS.    By  Hawley  Smart,  Author 

of  "  Breezie  Langton,"  cSic.    3  vols. 

BEAUTIFUL   EDITH.     By  the  Author  of 

"  Ursula's  Lo¥e  Story,"  &c.    3  vols.  [March  14. 

HURST  Si  BLACKETT,  PUBLISHERS,  13  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET. 


Now  ready,  2  vols,  with  Illustrations,  l!ls. 

ADVENTURES    AFLOAT  and  ASHORE. 

By  PARiiER  GiLLMORE  ("  Ublque"). 
HURST  &  BLACKETT,  PUBLISHERS,  13  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET. 


SAMUEL  TINSLET'S  LIST  OF  IE¥  IJOVELS. 
ALDEN  of   ALDENHOLME.    By  George 

Smith.  3  vols. 
"  The  moral  tendencies  of  the  book  are  excellent." — Globe. 

"  Pure  and  graceful  above  the  average." — Athenwum. 

"The  idea  of  the  book  is  well  conceived,  and  the  lesson  it  is  intended  to  taach 
eminently  sound  aud  wholesome."— C?i-aj5/iic. 

RAVENSDALE.    3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

"  This  powerfully-written  tale  The  interest  of  a  well-managed  plot  is  sus  ■ 

tained  to  the  end." — Morning  Post. 
"  Interesting,  and  thoroughly  wholesome  in  tone."— Athenmum. 
"  A  well-told,  natural,  and  wholesome  story." — Standard. 
"  No  one  can  deny  merit  to  the  '  new  writer'  of  this  romance." 

Saturday  Reviea. 

A  DESPERATE  CHARACTER:  a  Tale  of 

the  Gold  Fever.    By  W.  Tiiomsox-Guegg.    3  vols.  31s.  Gd. 

"  '  A  Desperate  Character '  is  a  novel  which  cannot  fail  to  interest." — Daily  A'eies. 

"  The  tale  of  I)e  Burgh's  adventures,  his  courtship  and  conversion,  aud  subsequent 
marriage  to  Clara,  is  told  in  a  masterly  manner."— Z)ai7.v  Teleoraph. 

"  It  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  can  appreciate  the  well-toid  tale  of  a  hard-fought 
fight." — Morning  Post. 

FAIR,  BUT  NOT  AVISE.    By  Mrs.  Forrest 

GlWNT.    2  vols.  21s. 

"  No  fault  can  be  found  with  the  fluency  and  grace  of  diction,  the  skilful  delinea- 
tion of  character,  aud  the  appropriateness  of  dialogue  which  mai'k  these  t\\i> 
volumes." — Literary  World. 

GOLDEN  MEMORIES.     By  Effie  Leigh. 

2  vols.  21s. 

"  The  novel  is  good.  There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  following  its  course  to  tUa 
eoA."— Literary  World. 

THE    BARONET'S   CROSS.      By  Mary 

Meekr,  Author  of  "Marion's  Path  through  Shadow  to  Sunshine."  vols, 
price  21s.  IThis  day. 

I'll  take  the  showers  as  they  fall, 

I  will  not  vex  my  bosom  : 
Enough,  it  at  the  end  of  all, 
A  little  g.wdco  blossom. 

WAGES:  a  Story.    3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

Love  is  enough  :  cherish  life  that  abideth. 

Lest  ye  die  ero  ye  know  him  and  ctirse  and  misname  him  ; 

For  who  knows  in  what  ruin  of  all  hojie  he  liiiieth. 

On  what  wings  of  the  terror  of  darliiuss  he  ridoth  '? 

Aud  what  is  the  dream  of  man's  life  that  ye  blame  him 

For  liis  bliss  giowu  a  sword,  liis  rest  grown  a  lire  ? 


lyONDON  1  W.Vt.  It.  AU.EJ»  li  CO.  ):)  WATKIILOO  PLACE.  S.W. 


FIRST  aud  LAST. 

2  vols.  2l9. 


By  F.  Vernon  AViiite, 

[.liisl  ready. 


WEIMAR'S    TRUST.     By  Mrs.  Edward 

Cniii.sriAN.    3  vols.  31s.  Gd.  [.lusl  ready. 


SAMUEL  TINSLEY,  10  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND. 
SMITH'S  ANOIBNT  HISTORY, 

Fonrtli  Edition,  3  vols.  Svo.  with  llaps  and  Plans,  3l9.  Cd. 

A  lIlSTOin'  of  thn  ANCIENT  WORLD,  from  tlir 

I'l.irlii'st  IteoDrds  to  tin'  Fall  of  the  Western  Kmplre.  A  ll.  •I.'>.'>.  l!y  riui.n" 
SMint.  n.A.,  one  of  Iho  (,'ontributiirs  to  the  "  Dictionaries  of  rn'ook  and 
Roniiiii  AiitlqniUcH,  lilogmpliy,  and  GuoKrapUj',"  Thu  Uluduut'6  Mauuulu  o{ 
(JId  and  New  'J'e^tttmont  History,"  Sio.  ilo. 
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TINSLEY  BROTHEES'  NEW  BOOKS. 

MADAME  de  SEVIGNE,  her  Correspondents 

and  CantemDonuies.  By  the  Comtcssc  de  PCLIGA.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portraits. 

lifow  ready. 

THE  LIFE  and  TIMES  of  ALGERNON 

SYDNEY.  Repnblican.  lG22_16f8.  By  Alkx.\xder  Charles  Ewald.  F.S.A.,  Senior 
Clerk  of  Her  Majesty*^  Public  Records,  Autlior  of  "  Tlie  Crown  and  its  Advisers," 
■•  Last  Century  of  Universal  History,"  sc.  2  vols.  8vo.  iXuw  nadij. 

MUSICAL  RECOLLECTIONS  of  the  LAST 

HAXF-CESTUKY.  2  vols.  8vo.  [.Vow  ready. 

THE  LIFE  and  ADVENTURES  of  ALEX- 

ANDEK  DtJMAS.  By  Percy  Fitzgerald,  Author  of  "  The  Lives  of  the  Kemblea," 
"  The  Life  of  David  Garrick,'*  &c.   2  vols.  8vo.  iNow  rtady. 

•*  More  amosing  volumes  than  these  it  would  be  difficult  to  find.'*— 5io7K/arrf. 

UNORTHODOX   LONDON.    1  voL  8vo. 

ZReady  this  day. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON'S 

NEW  WORKS. 


NEXT  WEEK. 

HORSE,  DOG,  GUN,  and  ROD.     By  the 

Old  Calabak.   1  vol.  8vo. 

WHICH    SISTER  ?  a  Novel.     By  Sidney 

MosTYN,  Author  of  "  The  Surgeon's  Secret,"  &c,  2  vols,  crown  8vo. 


TINSIiET  BKOTHE"RS'  NEW  NOVELS   AT  ALL 
LIBRARIES. 


JOHN  BUR- 


LONDON'S    HEART.     By  B.  L.  Farjeon, 

Author  of  "Grif,"  "Joshua  Marvel,"  "Blade  o'  Grass,"  and  "Bread  and  Cheese  and 
Kisses."'   3  voli.  ilicudy  this  day. 

ONLY  A   FACE,   and   other   Stories.  By 

Mrs.  Ai.KXAXDER  FitASER.  Author  of  "Not  ■\\Tiile  She  Lives,"  *'Denison's  Wife," 
*•  faithless  ;  or,  the  Loves  of  the  Period,"  &c.   1  vol. 

3IY   LITTLE    GIRL.     By  the  Authors  of 

"  Ready  Money  Mortiboy."  3  vols. 

MURPHY'S    MASTER,  and  other  Stories. 

By  the  Author  of  "Lost  Sir  Massinsberd."  "A  Perfect  Treasure,"  "Gwendoline's 
Harvest,"  "  Found  Dead,"  "A  Woman's  Vengeance,"  &c.  &c.   2  vols. 

HOME,   SW^EET   HOME  !     By  Mrs.  J.  H. 

RiDDELL,  Author  of  "Georse  Geith,"  "  Too  Much  Alone,"  "City  and  Suburb"  &c. 
3  vols. 

A  FAIR   SAXON.     By  Justin  M'Carthy, 

Author  of  "  My  Enemy's  Daughter,"  "  The  Waterdale  Neighbours,"  &c.  3  vols. 

iJS'ow  ready, 

LEGENDS   of   the    JACOBITE  WARS— 

"  Katharine  Fairfax."  "  Isma  O'Neal."  By  Thomasixx  Mauxsell.  3  vols. 

[Mow  ready. 

MASKS  :  a  Novel.     By  "  Marius."     2  vols. 

[iVow  ready. 

LADY   MAY'S  INTENTIONS.    By  John 

POMEROY,  Author  of  "A  Double  Secret,"  "Bought  with  a  Price,"  &c.  &c.   1  vol. 

iJusl  ready. 

THE  CRAVENS  of  CRAVENSCROFT :  a 

Novel.  By  Mi«s  Piaoorr.  3  vols.  llfow  ready. 

NOT  WITHOUT  THORNS.    By  the  Author 

of  '*  She  wasToong  and  He  was  Old,"  "  Lover  and  Husband."  ic.  3vol3.  \_Nowready. 
"  If  there  were  no  other  women  in  the  book  than  Roma  d'Eyrecourt,  her  character  alone 
would  make  the  book  worth  reading." — A  thenceum. 


NOW  READY. 

FIELD-MARSHAL  SIR 

GOTNE,  Bart.,  his  LIFE  and  CORRESPONDENCE.  Comprising  Extracts 
frora  his  .Journals  during  the  Peninsular  and  Crimean  AVars ;  Letters  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  Lords  Palmerston  and  Herbert,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  Lord  Raglan,  Omar  Pasha,  and  many  other  celebrated  men. 
Also  the  Private  and  Official  Correspondence  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne  during  the 
Crimean  War.  Edited  by  his  Son-in-La\v,  Lieut.-Col.  the  Hon.  George 
Wrottesley,  Royal  Engineers.   2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  30s. 

DOCTORS  and  PATIENTS  ;  or,  Anecdotes 

of  the  Medical  World  and  Curiosities  of  Medicine.  By  John  Tzots,  F.S.A., 
Author  of  "  Lives  of  Wits  and  Humourists."   2  vols,  crown  Svo.  21s. 

LESSONS  of  the  FRENCH  REVOLUTION, 

1789-1872.   By  the  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Ormathwaite.   1  vol.  Svo.  lOs.  Cd. 

TURNING  POINTS  in  LIFE.    By  the  Rev. 

Frederick  Arnold.    2  vols,  crown  Svo.  21s. 
"  Intended  for  and  especially  suited  to  young  men  entering  on  life.   It  is  extremely  readable, 
with  well-chosen  examples,  and  a  great  amount  of  excellent  information."— ZJui///  Review. 

A  LADY  of  the  LAST   CENTURY ;  Mrs. 

ELIZABETH  MONTAGU.   Including  Letters  of  Mrs.  Montagu  never  before 
published.     By  Dr.  Doran,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  "  The  Queens  of  England 
of  the  House  of  Hanover."   Second  Edition,  1  vol.  8vo.  143. 
"  The  book  has  enough  interest  to  lead  the  reader  on  at  whatever  page  he  opens." 

Saturday  Bei-Icv. 

NEW    POPULAR    EDITION  of  SOUTH 

SEA  BUBBLES.   By  the  Earl  and  the  Doctor.   Crown  8vo.  6s. 


NEW   NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

MISS  or  MRS.  ?  and  other  Stories  in  Outline. 

By  WiLKiE  Collins,  Author  of  "  The  Woman  in  White,"  &c.  1  vol.  crown 
Svo.  10s.  6d. 

FRANK    LAWRENCE  :   a   Young  Man's 

Fancy.   By  H.  C.  Adajis.   3  vols,  crown  Svo. 

REVEALED   at  LAST:  a  Novel.    By  A. 

EcEULE-EvANS.   2  vols.  crown  Svo. 


THE    MISADVENTURES    of   MR.  CAT- 

LYNE,  Q.C:  an  Autobiography.  By  Mathew  StradlisG,  Author  of  "  The  Irish  Bar 
Smister,"  "  Cheap  John's  Auction,"  &c.   2  vols.  [Now  ready, 

"  In  a  literary  point  of  view  these  volumes  deserve  high  praise.  They  are  light,  amusing,  and 
ITungent."— ./I  merueum. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  18  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND. 

Just  published,  2s.  6d. 

APPA'RITIONS. 

By  NEWTON  CEOSLAND. 


TRCBNER  St  CO.,  PATEKN08TER  ROW. 


1 


lyOSBON :  TBCBNEB  t(  CO.,  8  AND  60  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


Now  ready.  Third  Edition,  crown  Svo.  pp.  xxi  308,  cloth,  10«.  6d. 

ENIGMAS  OF  LIFE. 

By  W.  R.  GREG. 

CfffXm^ :  Realizable  Ideals— Malthua  Notwithgtandlnq—Non-Survival  of  the  Fittest  

X*iinit«  and  Directions  of  Human  Development — The  Significance  of  Liffe— De  Profundis— 
Elsewhere— Appendix. 

LONDON :  TRtjBNER  k.  CO.,  8  AND  60  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 
How  ready,  crown  Bvo.  pp.  260,  neat  cloth,  .'js. 

COLYMBIA. 

'"ColTmbia*  19  a  clever  Mtirc,  clothed  In  a  similar  drCM  to  that  which  many  Utopian 

70mance«h«ve  worn,  but  not  it*elf  Utopian  The  book  is  amusing  aj  well  clever." 

A  thcnteum. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PtlBLISHERS  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  .MAJESTY. 

MESSES.  GEOEGE  EOUTLEDGE  &  SONS 

Beg  to  announce  that  they  are  about  to 

RE-ISSUE 

THE  WORKS  OF 
WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited  by  HOWARD  STAUNTON. 

With  copious  Notes,  Glossary,  Life,  &c.,  in  6  Monthly  Volumes,  540  pages, 
demy  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  each  Os. 

Vol.  I.  to  appear  on  March  1.5,  1873.   A  Specimen  Page  and  Prospectus  will  be  sent 
to  any  address.    Subscribers'  names  received  by  all  Booksellers. 


CAPTAIN  MARRYAT. 

"  We  are  glad  to  welcome  a  new  edition  of  the  late  Captain  Marryat's  charming 
sea  novels,  wliich  are  now  being  published  by  Messrs.  Routledge  in  a  form  which, 
from  its  cheapness,  will  be  accessible  to  all.  The  lirst  of  the  scries  is  '  The  King's 
Own,'  jrrinted  in  a  good  readable  type,  on  good  paper,  which  advantages  will  no 
doubt  tend  to  make  this  series  as  popul.ar  with  the  present  generation  as  Captain 
Marryat's  novels  were  at  their  first  issue." — Times,  March  5, 1873. 
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THE  EESIGNATION  OF  THE  MINISTRY, 

THE  tone  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  on  Tuesday  night 
foreshadowed  the  result  of  the  division.  He  spoke  with 
unusual  force,  and  never  better  maintained  the  dignity  of  his 
position,  but  he  spoke  like  a  man  who  knows  that  the  battle 
he  is  fighting  is  lost,  and  that  he  has  only  to  fold  his  robe 
round  him  and  die  honourably.  iMr.  Disraeli  had  done  his 
utmost  to  make  the  division  a  strictly  party  one,  and  to  win  a 
victory,  and,  according  to  the  rules  of  political  warfare,  he  was 
not  to  be  blamed  for  doing  so.  The  Irish  Catholic  vote  was 
irretrievably  lost  to  the  Ministry  after  Mr.  Cardwell's  speech, 
if  not  before,  and  the  Government  had  made  every  possible 
concession  in  order  to  remove  the  objections  of  those  who 
thought  that  the  Bill  was  too  favourable  to  the  priests.  If 
the  Bill  had  been  introduced  in  the  shape  into  which 
it  -was  virtually  moulded  by  the  Government  before  the 
division  took  place,  the  ground  taken  both  by  the  Conserva- 
tives and  by  nine-tenths  of  the  English  Liberals  who  voted 
against  the  Government  would  have  been  cut  away  from  them. 
The  real  question,  therefore,  was  whether  the  concessions  of 
the  Government  would  disarm  the  Opposition ;  and  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli was  forced  to  stake  the  issue  upon  a  purely  party  ques- 
tion. He  bade  his  supporters  not  to  accept  the  concessions  of 
the  Government,  because  they  could  not  trust  the  Government. 
The  Government  pretended  to  concede  now  in  order  to  with- 
draw their  concessions  afterwards.  A  Liberal  Ministry  was 
not  to  be  trusted  by  Conservatives.  With  regard  to  Ireland, 
as  the  Bill  had  no  longer  any  life  in  it,  both  leaders  naturally 
had  something  to  say  which  might  guide  the  future  action  and 
perhaps  determine  the  future  destinies  of  their  party.  Both 
agreed  that  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  was  the 
real  bar  to  any  plan  of  concurrent  endowment.  Mr.  Disraeli 
said  that  the  Liberals,  by  adopting  a  totally  wrong  principle, 
and  taking  away  from  the  Protestants  that  which  they  had, 
interposed  a  faud  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  statesmanlike 
policy  of  giving  the  Catholics  that  which  they  asked  for.  The 
Komish  hierarchy  have  really,  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  opinion, 
defeated  themselves  by  sacriiicing  the  Irish  Church.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  on  the  other  hand,  said  that  the  Liberals,  by 
adopting  the  right  principle  that  money  over  which  Parliament 
has  control  in  Ireland  shall  not  be  at  the  disposal  of  one  sectmore 
than  of  another,  had  of  course  determined  beforehand  a  case 
so  mabifestly  coming  within  this  principle  as  the  proposal  to 
endow  a  Catholic  College  or  University.  Perhaps  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  remind  amiable  people  like  Mr.  Chichester 
FoRTESCUE,  who  show  that  they  would  like  to  give  the  Catho- 
lics a  little  money  if  they  make  so  much  fuss  about  it, 
that  to  do  this  would  be  to  violate  the  principles  on 
which  their  favourite  Bill  for  Disestablishing  the  Irish 
Church  was  founded.  It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  any 
coalition  or  understanding  between  the  Ultramontancs  and 
the  Conservatives;  but  while  Mr.  Gladstone  says  that  to 
give  what  the  Ultramontancs  declare  is  the  only  thing  they 
will  take  would  be  to  violate  his  principles  and  those  of  his 
party,  Mr.  Disraeli  says  that  to  give  this  would  be  to  violate 
the  principles  which  not  the  Conservatives,  but  the  Ultra- 
montancs themselves,  and  Mr.  DisiiAELi'sadversaries,  in  dealing 
with  the  Irish  Church,  have  Eucccssfully  established. 

The  consequence  of  the  adverse  vote  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  been,  in  accordance  with  general  expectation,  the 
resignation  of  the  Ministry.  The  conduct  of  the  Ministry  at 
the  several  steps  which  have  led  up  to  this  result  has  been 
severely  criticized,  but  principally  perhaps  from  a  lailure  to 
look  at  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  natural 
to  a  Ministry.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  said  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  ought  never  to  have  made  the  success 
of  this  Bill  a  vital  question  for  the  Alinistry.    He  ought  to 


have  suggested  a  Bill  and  have  seen  whether  Parliament  was 
inclined  to  pass  it.  No  weight  ought  to  be  attached  to  this 
argument.  The  real  fault  of  the  Government  was  in  keeping 
their  scheme  so  dark  that  they  lost  all  the  benefit  of  criticism 
on  it  belbrehand  ;  but  when  they  had  determined  on  its  main 
outlines,  they  would  have  been  doing  justice  neither  to  them- 
selves nor  to  their  Bill  unless  they  had  declared  that  they 
would  use  the  whole  force  of  the  Government  to  carry  it. 
They  were  doing,  as  they  considered,  a  work  of  justice,  and 
they  knew  that  to  do  it  successfully  was  difficult.  Unless 
they  had  shown  themselves  thoroughly  in  earnest,  the  Bill 
could  have  had  no  chance  whatever.  Their  next  duty  was  to 
decide  whether,  after  the  strong  disapproval  which  the  Bill  ex- 
cited from  so  many  various  quarters,  they  should  withdraw  it; 
and  here  there  was  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides,  for  there 
was  something  absurd  in  persevering  with  a  measure  intended 
to  conciliate  Irish  members  after  every  Irish  party  had  pro- 
nounced against  it.  But  then  it  is  only  fair  to  recollect 
that  a  Ministry,  when  it  has  once  coupled  its  fate  with 
the  fate  of  a  particular  measure,  has  great  difficulty  in 
severing  the  tie  and  deciding  to  live  on  while  the  Bill  dies. 
It  thenceforth  loses  the  power  of  persuading  men  that  it  is  in 
earnest,  and  inspires  a  iatal  doubt  whether  it  is  not  clinging 
to  place  without  power.  Having  decided  to  abide  by  the  vote 
of  the  House,  the  Ministry  had  to  determine  whether  it 
would  resign  or  dissolve,  and  on  this  point  the  decision  of 
the  Ministry  was  incontestably  right.  A  Prime  Minister  has 
no  business  to  dissolve  on  a  question  Avhich  he  has  made  a 
vital  one  unless  ho  honestly  thinks  that  the  constituencies  will 
reverse  the  decision  of  the  House.  Now  no  one  could  pre- 
tend to  believe  that  a  new  House  of  Commons  would  be 
elected  more  likely  to  pass  an  Irish  University  Bill  acceptable 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  than  the  present  House,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  also  to  think  of  the  interests  of  the  large  body  of  his 
faithful  supporters.  He  could  not  have  done  them  a  greater 
injury  than  tq  have  sent  them  to  their  constituencies  on  such 
an  occasion,  when  they  must  have  either  associated  themselves 
with  the  mistakes  and  ill-fortune  of  their  leaders,  or  have 
most  seriously  weakened  the  party  organization  by  separating 
themselves  from  their  leaders,  and  appealing  to  the  general 
pity  and  gratitude  of  Liberal  electors,  and  asking  them  to 
overlook  a  single  error  which  the  candidate  deplored  as  much 
as  any  one  else. 

The  Ministry  having  resigned,  the  question  of  the  moment 
is  whether  Mr.  Disraeli  will  consent  to  take  office.  The 
Conservatives  have  a  perfectly  clear  field  before  them.  There 
is  no  analogy  whatever  between  the  position  which  they  would 
occupy  now  and  that  which  they  occupied  in  1867  and  1868. 
They  were  then  a  minority  engaged  in  carrying  through  a 
great  measure  in  the  face  of  their  opponents,  and  they  had  to 
suffer  the  innumerable  humiliations  which  must  attend  such 
an  attempt.  Now  they  would  be  in  office  merely  engaged  iu 
carrying  through  the  necessary  formal  business  prior  to  a 
dissolution.  If  Mr.  Hardy  or  any  one  else  gave  Mr.  Bentinck 
the  assurance  which  determined  his  wavering  vote,  that  the 
Conservatives  would  not  take  office  during  the  continuance  of 
the  present  Parliament,  there  would  be  no  violation  of  such 
a  pledge  in  taking  office  merely  to  wind  up  the  affairs 
of  the  present  Parliament  and  to  call  a  new  one.  The 
objection  of  independent  Conservatives — and  it  is  an 
objection  fully  shared  by  the  Conservative  leaders  in  the 
Lords  —  is  to  any  attempt  to  govern  with  a  minority,  and 
to  sit  with  the  lash  of  triumphant  opponents  always  hanging 
over  them.  This  objection  does  not  at  all  apply  under  the 
present  circumstances.  If  the  Session  must  still  last  some 
time  longer,  it  will  last,  not  for  the  convenience  of  the  Con- 
servatives, but  for  that  of  the  nation.  The  sooner  an 
election  can  take  place  the  better  for  everybody ;  but  it  is  a 
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satire  on  Parliamentary  institutions  to  argue  that  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli cannot  properly  come  in  because  the  division  giving 
him  the  option  of  accepting  office  was  taken  a  week  too  late 
in  March.  Possibly  a  new  Parliament  could  not  be  got 
together  before  late  in  May,  and  possibly,  if  this  is  the  case, 
it  would  be  better  to  finish  off  the  whole  Parliamentary  work 
of  the  year,  and  postpone  the  election  till  July.  But  this  is  a 
consideration  which  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
course  taken  by  the  Conservatives.  Their  position  would  be 
simply  that  of  men  holding  office  with  the  intention  of  dis- 
solving at  the  earliest  moment  convenient  to  the  country, 
and  any  reflections  on  them  as  on  men  holding  office  under 
the  humiliating  condition  of  being  in  a  minority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  would  be  entirely  unjust.  The  one 
point  they  have  to  consider  is  whether,  when  they  do 
dissolve,  they  can  hope  to  get  a  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  to  have  a  majority  against 
them.  What  are  the  prospects  of  the  next  election  ?  is  what 
they  have  to  ask.  Probably  their  own  agents  could  not  tell 
them  very  exactly,  and  we  know  how  entirely  the  Conserva- 
tive agents  miscalculated  at  the  time  of  the  last  election, 
when  they  inspired  Mr.  Disraeli  with  a  belief  that  he  would 
have  a  large  majority  after  the  dissolution.  But  the  general 
opinion  of  competent  judges  of  all  parties  is  not  likely  to  be 
very  far  wrong,  and  this  opinion  concurs  in  anticipating  that 
the  Conservatives  would  lose  few  seats  and  gain  many.  Even 
now,  if  the  Irish  Catholic  Liberals  are  deducted,  the  present 
Government  has  only  a  very  slight  majority,  and  it  is  a 
tolerably  safe  guess  to  say  that  at  any  rate  this  slight  majority 
will  at  the  next  election  be  transferred  to  their  opponents. 
If  the  Irish  Catholic  Liberals,  many  of  whom,  if  they  re- 
appear at  Westminster,  will  probably  return  not  only  as  the 
nominees  of  the  priests,  but  as  the  advocates  of  Home 
Eule,  are  put  down  as  supporters  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
then  perhaps  the  Conservatives  would  be  in  a  minority 
in  the  next  Parliament.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  would  be 
very  reluctant  to  come  into  office  with  a  minority  apart  from 
the  Irish  vote,  and,  if  so,  the  Conservatives  might  hold  office 
in  reliance,  not  on  the  forbearance,  but  on  the  fears  of  their  op- 
ponents. They  would  not  have  a  very  pleasant  time  of  it 
with  an  even  balance  of  parties ;  but  then  no  party  could, 
under  the  circumstances,  have  a  very  pleasant  time  of  it ;  and 
with  prudence  and  care  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  they 
might  not  hold  office  for  a  respectable  length  of  time,  without 
any  loss  of  credit  and  self-respect.  There  would,  however,  be 
much  inevitable  anxiety  and  uncertainty  involved  in  the 
acceptance  of  office  under  present  circumstances,  and  it  would 
not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  if  Mr.  Disraeli  and  his  friends  should 
shrink  from  the  risk,  although  even  then  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  Ministerial  crisis  would  be  at  an  end,  and  that 
it  would  be  so  easy  to  get  Mr.  Gladstone  to  resume  office  as 
some  of  those  who  dread  a  dissolution  expect. 


THE  CHANCELLOR'S  DEFENCE  OF  HIS  BILL. 

THE  tone  of  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  Judicature  Bill  will  afford 
genuine  gratification  to  sincere  law  reformers,  in  spite  of  the 
forebodings  with  which  its  conclusion  must  fill  them.  The 
satisfaction  so  warmly  expressed  at  the  reappearance  in  public 
of  the  late  Lord  Chancellor  will  command  universal  sympatiiy. 
Not  law  reformers  only,  but  all  who  reverence  high-minded 
intelligence,  must  rejoice  once  more  to  recognize  in  Lord 
Hatherley's  speech  the  pure  and  clear  ring  of  a  noble  mind, 
as  free  from  jealousy  as  it  is  replete  with  power.  There  was 
much  too  that  was  reassuring  in  the  whole  debate,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  reply  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  With  that 
generous  consideration  towards  lair  opposition  which  has  been 
not  an  ornament  only  but  a  tower  of  strength  to  him  throughout 
his  brilliant  career.  Lord  Selborne  frankly  and  candidly 
discussed  the  objections  which  wc  had  raised  to  the  frame  of 
his  Bill ;  and  though  he  has  not  succeeded  in  dissipating  our 
alarm  at  his  measure,  ho  has  restored  the  confidence  which 
wc,  in  common  with  the  whole  world  alike  of  lawyers  and 
laymen,  reposed  in  his  conception  of  tlie  great  subject 
which  ho  has  taken  in  hand.  His  ideal  of  the  reform  nceiled, 
BO  fiir  as  wo  can  sec,  diil'ers  in  no  essential  respect  from 
ours,  and  the  wamc  may  bo  said  of  the  views  ol'  every  peer 
who  took  part  in  the  discussion.  Every  principle  lor  which 
WO  contended  was  admitted  as  fully  as  we  could  desire ;  and 
the  ordy  answers  suggcHtcd  to  our  remonstrance  wore  that  a  com- 
plete reform  would  bo  iinpossible,  that  the  Bill  (at  any  rate  alter 
modification  in  Conunitlce)  wotdd  bo  found  to  bo  us  largo  a 
•tride  as  it  was  pnicticablo  to  take,  and  that  its  delects  wcro 


merely  transitional,  and  would  lead  to  no  permanent  evils.  We 
cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  any  modifications  short  of  an 
entire  recasting  of  the  Bill  can  really  eradicate  its  faults. 
As  it  stands,  its  defects  seem  to  us  essentially  of  a  permanent 
and  not  of  a  transitional  character,  and  in  our 'judgment  the  evil 
to  be  apprehended— the  deterioration  of  Equity  jurisprudence 
— flu-  more  than  outweighs  the  mere  gain  in  convenience  and 
symmetry  of  procedure  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  Bill  to 
secure. 

_  Before  considering  in  detail  the  Lord  Chancellor's  explana- 
tions, we  owe  it  to  oui-selves  to  notice  one  point  on  which  our 
objections  seem  to  have  been  misapprehended.  We  said  that  the 
general  scheme  of  preserving  under  new  names  the  existino- 
divisions  of  the  Courts  would  keep  things  in  their  old  grooves^ 
and  make  the  reform  more  nominal  than  real.  We  further  said 
that  the  one  exception  grafted  on  this  rule,  by  which  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  to  be  narrowed  and  its 
supremacy  abolished,  aggravated  the  mischief  by  destroying  the 
machinery  which  has  hitherto  preserved  the  purity  of  Equity- 
jurisprudence,  without  substituting  the  better  machinery  which 
a  complete  system  of  Courts  all  docta  utriiisquejzm's  would  sup- 
ply. The  Lord  Chancellor  treated  these  as  antagonistic  objec- 
tions, as  if  we  had  insisted,  first,  that  all  special  grooves  should  be 
obliterated;  and,  secondly,  that  the  groove  in  which  the  Court 
of  Chancery  is  worked  should  nevertheless  be  permanently 
maintained.  We  desire  nothingofthekind.  Weareanxiousabove 
all  things  that  all  such  sectional  divisions  should  be  abolished 
and  each  Court  made  perfect  in  itself ;  but  until  this  work  of 
construction  is  completed — and  the  Bill  does  not  even  lay  its 
foundation — we  do  desire  that  Equity  should  be  preserved, 
even  though  it  be  by  the  clumsy  contrivance  of  the  old  Writ 
of  Injunction  wielded  by  the  old  Court  of  Chancery.  Once 
construct  Courts  to  which  the  doctrines  of  Equity  may  be  safely 
entrusted,  and  you  may  destroy  the  Court  of  Chancery  with- 
out a  word  of  remonstrance  from  us.  But  our  complaint  of  this 
Bill  is  that  it  destroys  and  does  not  construct ;  that  it  abolishes 
the  old  safeguards — rude  no  doubt,  but  still  efficient — without 
substituting  any  other  safeguards  to  protect  the  highest  portion 
of  our  law  from  gradual  but  certain  deterioration.  GTantin<», 
as  we  do  grant,  that  our  existing  jurisprudence  ought  hence- 
forth to  rest  on  newer  and  more  symmeti-ical  foundations, 
would  it  not  be  folly  to  knock  out  the  keystone  of  the  old 
arch  before  you  have  built  the  new  one  ?  Would  it  not  be 
madness  to  pull  down  the  scaffolding  before  the  permanent 
wall  is  raised  ?  The  Court  of  Chancery  is  the  scafEolding  on 
which  Equity  jurisprudence  has  rested  until  now — the  Writ 
of  Injunction  is  the  keystone  of  the  arch.  Let  these  go  by 
all  means  when  you  have  founded  a  new  structure,  but  in  the 
meantime  preserve  them,  lest  your  so-called  fusion  and  re- 
construction prove  nothing  but  confusion  and  demolition. 

But  to  return  to  Lord  Selborne's  reply  to  our  warnings. 
What  we  understand  him  to  say  is  in  substance  this : — "  I 
"  do  not  question  the  soundness  of  your  theories  as  theories ; 
"  my  Bill  is  not  so  antagonistic  to  them  as  it  seems ;  I  am 
"  even  willing,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  mould  its  provisions 
"  more  into  harmony  with  the  principles  on  which  you  insist ; 
"  but  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  do  all  that  I  could  wish, 
"  and  I  think  it  dangerous  to  push  on  too  rapidly  to  the  goal 
"  without  passing  through  the  intermediate  stage  of  transition 
"  enforced  by  the  necessities  and  circumstances  of  the  case." 
No  one  who  is  not  a  mad  enthusiast  will  deny  the  cogency 
of  this  kind  of  reasoning  in  any  case  to  which  it  is  fairly 
applicable.  In  politics  we  must  often  content  ourselves  with 
a  short  step  in  the  riglit  direction,  however  clearly  we  may 
see  that  a  great  stride  would  be  incomparably  better.  But 
when  such  a  plea  is  urged,  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  be  sure 
that  the  proposed  step  is  unmistakably  in  the  right  direction, 
that  the  admitted  defects  are  really  transitional  and  not  per- 
manent, and  that  the  impossibility  of  a  more  vigorous  effort 
is  clearly  proved.  On  all  tiiese  points  Lord  Selborne's  speech, 
though  full  of  masterly  ingenuity,  failed  altogether  to  justify 
his  Bill. 

In  the  first  place,  lot  us  ask  what  are  the  "  necessities  and 
"  circumstances  "  which  call  for  the  mutilation  of  any  ideal 
scheme  of  reform  ?  They  all  resolve  themselves,  directly  or 
intlirectly,  into  the  single  fact  that  the  Common  Law  liench 
enjoys  an  enormous  ninncrical  preponderance  over  the  Equity 
lieiich,  with  perhaps  a  corresponding  preponderance  of  social 
and  2>olitical  inlluence.  There  is  no  other  difficulty  in  the 
case,  ytiangely  enough,  this  disparity  docs  not  exist  because 
business  of  greater  extent  and  importance  finds  its  way  to  the 
older  tribunals,  but  bccnuse — liiaiika  to  ancient  habits  and 
modern  parsimony — suitors  in  Chancery  are  allowed  but  one 
judge  to  do  the  work  which  in  tlie  Common  Law  Courts  is  allot- 
ted to  three  or  four.  ]\Iuch  evil  has  resulted  from  this  defici(;ncy 
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of  judicial  strength.  It  lias  rendered  the  free  resort  to  viva 
voce  evidence  impossible,  it  has  sapped  the  system  of  judicial 
administration  in  Chambers,  and  it  has  multiplied  appeals  by 
depriving  the  decisions  of  Courts  of  first  instance  of  tlie  weight 
that  would  attach  to  the  judgments  of  full-manned  tribunals. 
And  now  that  reconstruction  is  the  aim  of  every  Chancellor, 
this  same  numerical  weakness  of  the  Equity  Bencli  is  the 
one  serious  obstacle  to  any  real  fusion,  which  can  only  be 
effected  by  bringing  together  Equity  Judges  and  Common 
Law  Judges  on  equal  terms  in  every  division  of  the  con- 
templated Court.  No  one  can  say  that  a  difficulty  such  as 
this  is  one  that  it  surpasses  the  power  of  a  Government  to 
deal  with.  But,  instead  of  grappling  with  it,  Lord  Selborne's 
Bill  proposes  to  establish  the  predominance  of  Equity  principles 
by  perpetuating  and  aggravating  the  predominance  of  the 
Common  Law  Bench.  Lord  HAXHEnLEY  indeed  suggested  that 
the  difficulty  might  be  gradually  mitigated  by  appointing 
Equity  Judges  to  seats  in  the  Common  Law  division,  and 
Common  Law  Judges  to  seats  in  the  Equity  division,  and 
congratulated  himself  that  he  had  so  liir  acted  on  this  principle 
as  to  select  a  distinguished  Common  lawyer  for  the  Appellate 
Bench  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  There  are  two  objec- 
tions to  this  proposal — one,  that  Equity  traditions  would 
have  perished  long  before  the  process  was  complete ;  the 
other  that  no  Government  would  have  the  courage  to  carry 
it  into  effect.  Lord  Hatheklet  himself,  though  he  wisely 
(even  at  the  cost  of  aggravating  the  existing  dispropor- 
tion of  judges)  selected  Lord  Justice  Mellish  as  the 
colleague  of  Lord  Justice  Jajies,  never  once  during  his 
tenure  of  office  ventured  to  place  an  Equity  lawyer  on  the 
Common  Law  Bench.  Such  an  anomaly  has  not  been  heard 
of  since  Mr.  Eolfe  became  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  when 
most  of  us  were  unborn  ;  and  Lord  Seleorxe,  we  observe,  has 
been  too  prudent  to  give  either  by  word  or  deed  the  slightest 
encouragement  to  this  chimerical  idea.  The  same  "necessities 
and  circumstances  "  which  have  forbidden  the  introduction  of 
a  perfect  Bill  would  equally  forbid  the  process  by  which  Lord 
Hatheeley  hopes  that  its  shortcomings  may  hereafter  be  made 
good. 

The  arrangement  proposed  by  the  Bill,  that  the  High 
Court  shall  be  composed  of  seventeen  Common  Law  and  four 
Equity  J udges,  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  permanent  at 
least  for  one  or  two  generations.     Surely  Ave  are  right  in 
saying  that  this  is  not  a  defect  for  which  Lord  Selborne's 
ple«i   of  transitional    difficulties  can  possibly  be  accepted. 
Under  such   conditions  it  is  as   idle   to   hope   to  infuse 
Equity  principles  into  all  our  tribunals  as  it  would  be 
to  entrust  Liberal  measures  to  a  Coalition  Cabinet  in  which 
Tories  should  preponderate  in  the  preportion  of  four  to  one. 
While  the  materials  to  work  with  are  so  adjusted,  no  manipu- 
lation, however  ingenious,  can  possibly  supply  the  requisite 
power  of  the  requisite  kind  for  the   determination  of  all 
the  cases  that  will  come  before  the  Courts.     Putting  aside 
writs  issued  merely  as  means  of  compelling  payment  by 
debtors  in  arrear,  the  number  of  actions  in  which  any 
questions  of  Law  are  involved  will,  we  beheve,  be  found  to  be 
less  than  the  number  of  suits  and  matters  in  Equity ;  but, 
whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  aggregate  amount  of  property 
dealt  with,  and  the  magnitude  and  intricacy  of  the  rights  in- 
volved, in  the  Equity  suits  of  any  given  period,  must  largely 
surpass  what  would  be  met  with  during  the  like  period  in  all 
our  Courts  of  Common  Law.    If  the  High  Court  were  con- 
stituted as  proposed,  more  than  half  of  its  genuine  judicial 
busmess  must  be  expected  to  turn  upon  equitable  doctrines.  If 
this  is  even  a  remote  approximation  to  the  truth,  how  is  the 
work  to  be  done  under  the  Chancellor's  Bill,  except  by  the 
means  which  we  have — not  untruly,  we  think — described  as 
a  transler  of  the  administration  of  Equity  from  those  who 
have  studied  it  to  those  who  have  not?    This  is  the  fatal  blot 
on  the  measure  which  no  amendments  in  Committee  can 
obliterate.  It  is  in  vain  to  argue,  as  Lord  Selborne  did,  that  his 
Bill  authorises  the  occasional  removal  o!  judges  and  the  transler 
Oi  causes  Irom  one  division  to  another.    For  years,  powers 
have  existed  under  which  Common  Law  Judges  may  be  lent 
by  one  Court  to  another,  and  even  supplied  as  assessors  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery ;    but    the  instances    in    which  these 
powers  have  been  exercised  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of 
one  hand.    And  this  for  a  very  good  reason,  which  will  not 
lose  its  force  under  the  new  re'r/ime.    Judges  and  Vice- 
Chancellors  are  hard-worked  men,  and  their  ordinary  duties 
are  too  exacting  to  allow  of  the  disturbance  which  frequent 
migrations  for  special   service  would   necessarily  occasion. 
And  another  reason  still  more  cogent  would  be  added  by  the 
Bill    Every  time  that  a  Vice-Chancellor   was  Kent   to  a 
Common  Law  division,  his  judicial  power  would  be  reduced 


in  the  ratio  of  three  or  four  to  one,  as  he  would  then  become 
a  fraction  only  of  a  Court,  instead  of  a  complete  tribunal. 
Moreover  Equity  Judges  would  be  called  for  almost  daily, 
while  their  scanty  numbers  would  barely  suffice  for  their  own 
department.  Nor  would  the  difficulty  be  much  mitigated  by 
any  frequent  transfer  of  causes,  for  the  Bill  provides  no  work- 
able machinery  for  the  purpose;  and,  if  it  did,  the  result 
would  be  almost  the  same  as  that  which  is  now  effected 
by  injunctions  in  Equity.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  where  actions 
are  restrained  the  order  is  made  before  anything  has  been  done 
beyond  serving  a  writ,  and  occasionally  filing  a  declaration.  In 
all  these  instances  the  process  is  substantially  one  of  transfer 
only,  and  the  sole  change  which  the  Bill  would  introduce,  if 
a  really  effective  system  of  transfer  formed  part  of  its  pro- 
visions, would  be  to  leave  the  propriety  of  the  transfer  to  be 
determined,  not  by  the  Court  to  which  the  cause  is  supposed 
to  be  appropriate,  but  by  that  which  is  asked  to  part  with  it 
on  the  ground  of  its  own  unfitness.  Surely  this  would  not 
be  an  improvement.  There  would  be  the  old  bandj  iiig,  as  it 
is  called,  from  one  tribunal  to  another,  and  a  less  mature  dis- 
cretion applied  to  the  process. 

"We  have  considered  the  arguments  of  Lord  Selborne 
with  the  strongest  desire  to  be  convinced ;  but  we  can 
see  nothing  in  them  which  even  palliates  the  vice  of  the 
Bill,  nothing  which  promises  to  save  Equity  jm-isprudence 
from  destruction,  nothing  to  encourage  the  hope  that 
j  the  mischief  once  established  will  be  mitigated  as  time  goes  on, 
nor  even  anything  to  justify  the  exaggerated  timidity  which 
has  induced  our  ablest  law  reformer  to  sacrifice  his  own  ideal 
to  imaginary  necessities,  and  to  circumstances  which  he  had 
ample  strength  to  control. 


THE  IRISH  UNIVERSITY  BILL  AND  THE  IRISH 
VOTE. 

THE  noble  indignation  of  the  Catholic  people  of  Ii-eland, 
taking  effect  through  the  votes  of  their  reprei^eutatives, 
has  extinguished  the  Irish    University  Bill.     Tiiis  is  the 
version  of  the  division  of  Wednesday  morning  which  for  some 
time  to  come  will  be  current  on  the  other  side  of  St.  George's 
Channel.    It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  this  noble  in- 
dignation will  bear  the  ordeal  of  close  inspection.    As  the  Bill 
was  first  presented  to  Parliament  it  was  an  honest  attempt  to 
remove  the  disabilities  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  laity  in  the 
matter  of  University  Education.    Their  case  at  present  is 
this  : — If  they  wish  their  sons  to  enjoy  the  advantages  ol  Uni- 
versity trainirtg,  they  must  send  them  to  Trinity  College,  the 
traditions  and  successes  of  which  are  entirely  Protestant.  If 
they  wish  their  sons  to  obtain  a  University  degree,  they 
must  send  them  either  to  Trinity  College  or  to  the  Queen's 
Colleges,   of  which  last    the   traditions  and   successes,  so 
far   as   there   are   any,   are   entirely   secular.     Had  the 
Bill    passed,    even   with   all   the   modifications   to  which 
the  Government  had  consented  under  the  pressure  of  their 
Engli.sh  supporters,  this  grievance  would  have  been  entirely 
got  rid  of.     Irish  Roman  Catholics  might  have  obtained 
University  training  for  their  sons  by  sending  them  to  a  College 
in  which  the  instruction  and  discipline  would  have  been  under 
the  exclusive  control  of  teachers  of  their  own  fiiith.  They 
might  have  obtained  a  University  degree  lor  them  on  even 
easier  terms,  for  the  unattached  student  was  plaord  under  no 
restrictions  as  to  his  place  of  residence.    By  either  of  these 
channels  Irish  Catholic  youths  might  have  gained  their  full 
share  of  the  honours  and  endowments  of  the  University.  In 
neither  of  them  would  their  religious  belief  liave  been  exposed 
to  any  danger,  unless  the  mere  neighbourhood  of  Protestant 
students  in  an  examination,  or  the  obligation  to  answer  ques- 
tions set  perhaps  by  a  Protestant  examiner,  can  be  considered  to 
involve  theological  contamination.    The  grievance  and  the  re- 
medy were  coextensive.    The  Roman  Catholics  complain  that 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  University 
education,  and  refuse  to  admit  them  to  a  share  of  it  except 
upon  terms  which  their  consciences  will  not  allow  them  to 
accept.    The  Bill  took  the  matter  out  oi  the  hands  of  the 
Protestants,  and  gave  the  Catholics  access  to  degrees,  honours, 
and  emoluments,  on  the  sole  condition  of  passing  the  pre- 
scribed examinations.    By  so  doing  it  did  in  eilect'^give  them 
access  to  College  life.    Students  living  and  working  tonether 
have  many  advantages  over  students  living  apart,  and  this 
fiict  would  have  been  enough  to  fill  the  Catliolic  College  in 
Dublin. 

This,  we  repeat,  is  the  grievance  which  Irish  Roman  Ca- 
tholics have  constantly  complained  of,  and  it  is  this  grievance 
that  the  Bill  propo.sed  to  redress.  The  Government  were 
in  no  way  obliged  to  bring  the  subject   forward.  They 
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might  have  secured  the  support  of  a  majority  of  their  own  ad- 
herents, and  the  neutrality  at  all  events  of  the  Conservatives, 
if  they  had  accepted  Mr.  Fawcett's  Bill.  It  was  not  a 
matter  that  pressed  for  settlement  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
Church  Establishment  and  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant 
in  Ireland  pressed  for  settlement.  It  was  not  a  matter  even 
upon  which  the  Cabinet  as  a  whole  had  any  strong  convic- 
tions. The  origin  of  tlie  Irish  University  Bill  must  be  traced 
to  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  recognition  that  the  Irish  Catholics 
were  not  fairly  treated  as  regards  University  education,  and  to 
his  determination  not  to  let  the  subject  rest.  Considering 
that  all  this  was  perfectly  well  known  to  every  one,  that  the 
introduction  of  an  Irish  University  Bill  conceived  in  this 
spirit  had  all  along  been  regarded  by  the  extreme  section  of 
English  Liberals  as  the  point  at  which  they  might  be  forced 
to  withdraw  their  confidence  from  the  Government,  and  that 
the  Bill  when  introduced  had  proved  exceedingly  distasteful 
to  them,  it  might  naturally  have  been  expected  that  the  Irish 
Cathohc  members  and  the  Ii'ish  Catholic  laity  would  give  it  a 
hearty  support.  Perhaps  if  it  had  been  brought  forward  in 
the  first  ISession  of  a  Parliament  instead  of  in  the  last,  this 
expectation  might  have  had  some  chance  of  being  fulfilled. 
An  Irish  member's  deference  to  his  leaders  is  usually  greatest 
when  the  prospect  of  having  to  meet  his  constituents  is  most 
remote.  During  the  interval  which  separates  him  from  the 
next  election,  it  is  always  possible  that  something  may  happen 
to  make  him  indifferent  to  dissolution.  Unlike  the  steward 
in  the  parable,  he  is  less  and  less  careful  about  making  friends 
with  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness  in  proportion  as 
the  time  for  giving  an  account  of  his  stewardship 
draws  nearer.  Still  the  Irish  Catholic  members  would 
not  have  voted  against  the  Government  if  to  do  so 
had  not  been  agreeable  to  their  constituents.  A  better 
proof  of  the  need  of  education  in  Ireland  could  not  be 
desired  than  the  action  of  the  Irish  Catholic  laity  upon  this 
question.  They  had  the  game  in  their  own  hands.  The  Bill 
gave  them  all  that  they  have  for  years  complained  of  being 
denied  —  a  Catholic  College,  and  a  University  to  the 
endowments  of  which  Catholics  would  have  full  access,  and 
in  the  government  of  which  they  would  have  their  full  share. 
The  Bishops  would  never  have  moved  against  such  a  Bill  as 
this  if  the  laity  had  had  sufficient  independence  and  common 
sense  to  declare  themselves  satisfied  with  it.  The  Bishops 
have  no  reason  to  care  for  the  difEusion  of  University  educa- 
tion. They  already  possess  the  maximum  of  influence  over 
their  flocks,  and  any  increase  of  learning  in  Ireland  can  at 
most  only  leave  that  influence  what  it  is.  But  Irish  Catholic 
parents  have  a  solid  interest  in  University  education  being 
placed  within  the  reach  of  their  sons  upon  conditions  which 
shall  not  be  hostile  to  their  faith.  They  have  let  this 
interest  go  for  nothing  because  the  Bishops  thought  the 
occasion  a  good  one  for  reviving  a  demand  which  they,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  world,  knew  could  never  be  granted. 
If  the  Bishops  had  had  anything  to  lose  by  this  manoeuvre, 
they  would  probably  have  thought  twice  before  resorting  to 
it ;  but  as  it  was  only  their  flocks  who  could  lose  by  it,  they 
were  able  to  go  into  battle  with  a  light-hearted  indifference 
to  consequences.  When  their  flocks  find  out  that  the  passing 
of  Mr.  Fawcett's  Bill  is  the  sole  result  of  a  ten  years'  agita- 
tion, they  will  be  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  self-sacrificing 
devotion  of  their  spiritual  guides. 

If  the  Irish  members  cared  to  defend  a  vote  which  they 
doubtless  regard  as  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  they 
might  say  that,  even  if  they  had  voted  straight,  the  Bill  would 
probably  have  been  shipwrecked  in  Committee.  Certainly 
no  concessions  which  the  Government  could  have  made  with 
honour  would  have  altogether  removed  the  objections  of 
English  Kadicals.  Mr.  "Veunon  IIaucoui£T  was  thought  to 
have  spoken  parables  when  ho  described  it  as  a  Bill  to 
aflirm,  consolidate,  and  extend  the  system  of  mixed  and 
united  education  in  Ireland.  In  the  proper  sense  of  the  words 
this  description  is  perfectly  true.  It  was  a  Bill  to  make  it 
possible  for  Catholics  to  avail  themselves  of  the  system  of 
mixed  and  united  education  in  irelaud,  and,  considering  that 
Roman  Catholics  form  three-fourths  of  the  jiopulation,  a  Bill 
wiiich  did  this  would  have  been  pre-eminently  a  Jiill  to  con- 
Bolidato  and  extend  that  system.  But  to  the  mind  of  an 
Englinh  Radical  mixed  education  ordinarily  stands  for  some- 
thing of  which  Catholics  are  certain  not  to  avail  themselves. 
His  idea  of  a  mixed  University  is  not  a  University  in  which 
various  religions  maintain  bciiarate  Colleges  for  their  own 
Bludentfl,  but  a  University  in  which  uU  the  Colleges  aro  open 
U)  students  of  all  religions.  In  a  country  where  religious 
belief  is  strong  and  delinito  this  latter  form  of  University 
must  always  fail  to  answer  to  its  purpose.    Tlio  only  form 


which  will  meet  the  case  is  the  form  that  would  have  been 
created  by  the  defeated  Bill.  Supposing  that  the  Radicals  had 
consented  to  the  afliliation  of  the  Catholic  College,  and  that  the 
Irish  members  had  consented  to  the  omission  of  the  "  gagging  " 
clauses,  there  would  still  have  remained  the  difficulty  about  the 
Council.  In  theory  this  need  have  been  no  difficulty  at  all. 
An  academical  Council  ought  to  be  elected  by  an  academical 
constituency,  and  when  once  the  new  University  had  got  into 
working  order,  either  the  Senate,  or  such  members  of  it  as 
were  engaged  in  actual  University  work,  would  have  been  a 
very  proper  body  for  the  purpose.  But  in  this  case  there 
was  no  academical  constituency  ready  to  hand.  Graduates  of 
Trinity  College  and  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  would  have  been 
forthcoming  in  suflicient  abundance;  but  where  would  have 
been  the  graduates  of  the  Catholic  College  ?  It  would  have 
been  altogether  impossible  to  commit  the  control  of  the  neAv 
institution  during  the  first  and  most  critical  years  of  its 
existence  to  a  body  in  which  the  persons  whose  introduction 
into  the  University  was  the  main  object  of  the  Bill  had  no 
representatives.  If  all  parties  had  been  sincerely  anxious  to 
settle  the  question  on  fair  terms,  this  obstacle  might  have 
been  got  over.  The  Government  might  then  have  said.  We 
wish  to  do  as  far  as  possible  what  would  have  been  done 
by  mere  lapse  of  time  if  a  Catholic  College  had  been 
afiiliated  to  the  University  of  Dublin  thirty  years  ago ; 
in  that  case  there  would  now  have  been  a  body  of  Catholic 
graduates  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  existing  body  of  Protestant 
graduates;  our  object  will  be  to  place  upon  the  Council  the 
sort  of  members  whom  these  Catholic  graduates,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  Protestant  graduates,  would  have  been  likely  to 
place  on  it  of  their  own  free  choice.  This  Avould  have  been 
the  only  course  the  Government  could  have  taken  consistently 
with  fairness  to  the  Catholic  element  in  the  University.  But 
it  is  far  from  certain  that  the  existing  House  of  Commons 
would  have  assented  to  their  taking  it.  In  a  critical  division 
in  Committee  the  Conservatives  would  have  voted  against 
them,  and  the  adhesion  of  the  Irish  Catholics  might  have 
been  more  than  balanced  by  a  secession  of  English  Radicals. 
If  political  consistency  is  only  admirable  when  it  is  certain  to 
win  immediate  reward,  the  vote  of  the  Irish  members  is  ex- 
cusable. Should  they  be  disposed  to  quarrel  with  this  esti- 
mate of  their  conduct,  they  will  do  well  to  remember  that 
where  excuses  are  concerned  beggars  cannot  be  choosers. 


SPAIiSr. 

THE  suspended  diplomatic  action  of  the  European  Govern- 
ments during  the  crisis  of  the  Spanish  Revolution  is  fully 
justified.  If  a  Republic  is  hereafter  definitively  organized, 
with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  continuance,  it  will  probably  be 
recognized  by  all  the  Powers,  and  certainly  by  England.  It 
is  reported  indeed  that  some  of  the  Continental  Governments 
profess  a  disinclination  to  permit  the  establishment  of  a 
Federal  Republic,  probably  because  it  would  be  associated 
with  reminiscences  of  the  Paris  Commune  ;  but  the  policy  of 
England  is  settled  and  clear.  Every  nation  has  the  exclusive 
right  to  determine  its  own  form  of  government,  and  to  deal 
through  its  chosen  agents  with  foreign  States.  It  is  nothing 
to  the  English  Government  or  people  whether  Spain  may 
prefer  a  Monarchy,  a  despotism,  a  theocracy,  or  a  centralized 
or  Federal  Republic.  The  only  reason  for  delaying  recognition 
is  that  nothing  has  hitherto  been  fi.xed,  and  that  a  communi- 
cation addressed  to  a  sujiposed  Government  might  possibly  be 
received  by  a  hostile  successor.  The  condition  of  the  country 
is  lamentable,  almost  hopeless,  and  strictly  conformable  with 
the  anticipations  which  were  formed  by  all  sound  politicians 
when  the  Republic  was  proclaimed.  An  accidental  inversion 
of  the  order  in  which  the  telegraphic  reports  ought  to  have 
been  received  produced  some  confusion  in  the  narrative 
ol'  recent  events  ;  but  it  was  not  impossible  to  disentangle  the 
accounts  of  what  has  occurred,  and  the  gaps  which  divide 
different  portions  of  the  story  have  been  since  filled  up  in 
accordance  with  previous  conjectures.  A  week  ago  the  majo- 
rity of  the  Assembly  which  is  nominally  recognized  by 
the  Executive  Government  as  sovereign  determined  to 
assert  its  right  to  share  in  the  determination  of  the ' 
national  policy.  Tho  Progressists  unanimously  resolved  to^ 
reject  tho  Bill  lor  tho  dissolution  uf  tho  present  Legislature, 
and  for  tho  convocation  of  a  Constituent  Cortes.  Nothing  in 
tho  way  of  argument  or  of  novel  occurrence  has  interfered 
with  their  persistence  in  their  resolution ;  yet  Senor  Castklar 
is  enabled  to  connnunicato  to  tho  Spanish  IMini^jters  in  foreign 
countries,  with  his  usual  ornaments  of  rhetoric,  tliat  tho  Cortes 
have,  alter  a  patriotic  speech  by  Sciior  RiVEiio,  passed  tho  Bill 
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for  the  dissolution,  and  for  the  consequent  election.  The 
numbers  of  the  division  prove  that  the  majority  of  the  As- 
sembly, instead  of  concurring  with  the  proposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment, abstained  from  voting ;  nor  is  their  reason  for  with- 
<lrawing  in  any  degree  doubtful.  As  on  the  day  when  the 
Progressist  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  forced  to  resign,  a 
mob  of  the  patriots  whom  the  Executive  Government  has 
supplied  with  arms  surrounded  the  palace  of  the  Cortes; 
and  a  truculent  demagogue  of  the  extreme  Republican 
faction  warned  the  majority,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Jacobin  members  of  the  French  Convention,  that,  if  they 
opposed  the  will  of  the  people,  the  couapquences  would  be 
terrible.  .  . 

Another  discussion  which  arose  during  the  same  sitting 
furnished  a  highly  characteristic  illustration  of  the  spirit 
of  the  dominant  party.  Since  the  establishment  of  Seiior 
Castelak's  peaceable  and  orderly  Republic,  the  shop-keepers 
and  the  other  respectable  inhabitants  of  Madrid  have 
organized  themselves  in  armed  bodies  for  the  defence  of  their 
lives  and  property  against  the  bloodthirsty  rabble.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  "the  spontaneous  formation  of  armed  bodies 
is  inconsistent  with  regular  government ;  but  the  condition  of 
Spain  and  Madrid  is  exceptional  and  revolutionary,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  measures  adopted  by  the  tradesmen  are 
exclusively  defensive.  The  agitators  in  the  Cortes  fiercely 
denounced  the  efforts  of  the  lamb  to  obtain  protection  against 
the  wolf;  and  the  Ministers  scarcely  ventured  to  affirm  that 
iissociations  for  the  safety  of  person  and  property  were  con- 
sistent with  law.  The  Republicans  taunted  their  oppo- 
jients  with  derisive  invitations  to  descend  into  the  streets, 
•where  they  might  have  probably  become  the  victims  of 
a  massacre.  It  may  be  worth  the  while  of  extreme 
Liberals  in  coimtries  not  yet  so  far  advanced  as  Spain 
to  observe  that  the  helpless  victims  of  menace  and  of 
possible  violence  are  even  now  called  Radicals.  Two 
or  three  years  ago  the  Progressists  or  Radicals  were  busily 
engaged  in  demolishing  all  the  safeguards  which  experience 
and  foresight  had  provided  against  the  unqualified  domi- 
nation of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity.  The  Constitution 
of  which  the  imhappy  Radicals  were  authors  was  at  the 
time  held  up  to  the  admiration  of  the  professors  of  their  faith 
in  England.  On  the  high  authority  of  the  ringleader  of  the 
Hyde  Park  riot,  the  enthusiasts  who  thought  that  the  Rights 
of  Man  included  the  right  of  any  man  to  his  life  and 
property  are  now  rudely  deceived  by  their  more  thorough- 
going rivals.  The  process  by  which  Girondists  invariably 
succumb  to  Jacobins  will  be  repeated  as  often  as  ambitious 
charlatans  attempt  to  govern,  after  destroying  all  the  means 
of  government.  Perhaps  the  ignominious  charge  of  Girond- 
ism  may  be  found  still  more  applicable  to  the  promoters  of  the 
last  revolution,  who  already  find  themselves  compelled, 
against  their  will,  to  obey  the  mob  of  Madrid  and  the 
mutinous  provincial  deputations.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suspect  FiGUERAS  or  Castelar  of  willing  complicity  with  the 
crimes  which  they  find  themselves  perhaps  unable  to  prevent. 

It  is  stated  that  twenty-two  provinces  announced  their 
intention  of  withdrawing  their  obedience  from  the  Central 
Government  if  the  Cortes  had  refused  to  vote  for  the  convo- 
cation of  a  Constituent  Assembly.    Nearly  all  the  rebellious 
provinces  must  have  returned,  by  popular  suffrage,  members 
to  the  Cortes  which  they  now  set  at  defiance.    It  would  be 
absurd  to  suspect  that  a  Cortes  which  may  be  called  consti- 
tuent will  be  better  able  to  command  the  allegiance  of  political 
malcontents.    Since  1789  the  Continental  theory  of  revolu- 
tionary freedom  has  always  implied  unbounded  license  of 
disavowing  the  authority  of  any  Government  or  Assembly 
■which  may  interfere  with  the  schemes  of  a  faction.  The 
future  Cortes  will  be  summoned,  not  to  express  the  deliberate 
will  of  the  community,  but  to  furnish  the  Republicans  with 
a  kind  of  legal  sanction.    It  is  well  kno^vn  that  in  Spain  as 
in  France   the  actual  Government  can  always  control  the 
elections;  and  Figceras  will  have  a  Republican  majority  as 
Sagasta  and  Zorrilla  have  in  turns  within  a  single  year 
respectively  assembled  a  Conservative  and  a  Radical  Parlia- 
ment.   The  present  Ministers  have  provided  themselves  with 
a  further  security  against  any  possible  reaction.   Though  they 
i     profess  to  hold  power  under  the  Constitution  of  1869,  they 
I     have  at  their  own  discretion,  and  without  the  consent  of  the 
Cortes,  simamarily  abrogated  the  constitutional  limitation  of  the 
age  of  electors.  Accordingto  the  law,  avoter  must  have  attained 
I     twenty-five  years ;  but  the  Ministers  have  coolly  extended  the 
'     franchise  to  every  Spaniard  over  twenty.    It  is  possible  that 
I     there  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  date  of 
political  majority ;  hut,  if  there  were  such  an  offence  as 
treason  in  revolutionary  times,  the  Spanish  Ministers  would 


incur  some  danger  of  impeachment.  Arbitrary  postponement 
of  constitutional  law  to  the  convenience  of  a  democratic  faction 
will  be  universally  approved  by  the  Republicans,  and  perhaps 
but  faintly  censured  by  their  opponents.  After  all,  it  matters 
little  how  a  Cortes  may  be  chosen  which  will  bo  absolutely 
powerless  when  it  has  assembled.  It  is  doubtful  whether  some 
of  the  most  important  Spanish  provinces  will  allow  members 
to  be  elected  to  a  central  Assembly.  The  provincial  Depu- 
tation of  Barcelona  has  assumed  to  itself  supreme  civil  and 
military  power ;  and,  according  to  one  report,  Andalusia  is 
about  to  set  up  for  itself  on  a  system  of  perfectly  free  trade 
with  foreign  countries.  In  the  United  States,  where  alone 
republican  government  is  practically  understood,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  give  the  central  power  exclusive  control 
over  duties  on  imports.  There  have  been  few  odder  proofs 
of  the  power  of  words  than  the  predilection  of  the  American 
people  lor  any  system,  however  unlike  their  own,  which  may 
call  itself  a  Republic.  No  educated  American  can  doubt  that 
the  Constitution  of  England  is  much  nearer  in  practice  than 
the  newfangled  Spanish  Republic  to  that  of  the  United  States; 
yet  the  President  in  a  State  paper  thinks  it  becoming  to  in- 
dulge in  irrelevant  rodomontade  about  the  approaching 
universality  of  the  Republic ;  and  his  Government  hastened 
to  recognize  the  new  Republic  in  Spain,  as  if  Castelar  and 
his  colleagues  had  reasserted  a  divine  right  which  had  been 
forgotten. 

There  is  at  present  from  one  end  of  Spain  to  the  other  not 
a  nucleus  of  order  or  of  good  government.  It  could  scarcely 
have  been  supposed  beforehand  that  the  despised  Monarchy 
was  so  absolutely  indispensable  to  national  and  social  exist- 
ence. The  sagacity  and  patriotism  of  Prim  in  maintaining 
royalty  even  while  he  was  unable  to  find  a  King  are  forcibly 
illustrated  by  the  anarchy  which  follows  the  decapitation  of 
the  Government.  Unfortunately  Prim  had  himself  inflicted 
a  fatal  blow  on  the  principle  of  monarchy  when  he 
aided  in  dethroning  a  Queen  on  the  ground  of  her 
personal  demerits.  Kings  and  Queens  may  perhaps 
have  no  inalienable  right  to  their  thrones ;  but  the 
nations  which  they  represent  have  a  right  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  hereditary  institutions.  King  Amadeo 
was,  through  the  effects  of  the  previous  Revolution,  and  also 
in  his  capacity  of  a  foreigner,  more  unstably  placed  than 
Queen  Isabella  ;  but  he  also  seems  to  have  exercised  a  bene- 
ficial influence  on  the  popular  imagination  as  a  recognized 
symbol  of  law,  of  order,  and  of  national  unity.  In  ancient 
Greece,  in  mediteval  Italy,  and  in  the  United  States,  Repub- 
lican institutions  have  occupied  the  place  as  objects  of  national 
loyalty  which  elsewhere  belonged  to  the  reigning  sovereign ; 
but  in  Spain,  as  in  all  places  which  have  followed  the  pre- 
cedents of  the  French  Revolution,  a  Republic  is  understood 
to  mean  either  the  negation  of  government,  or  the  prostitution 
of  legal  authority  to  the  interests  and  passions  of  riotous 
mobs.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  honest  and  moderate 
Republicans  would  by  this  time  give  much  for  an  opportunity 
of  undoing  their  own  hasty  work,  and  restoring  the  institu- 
tions which  they  formerly  denounced.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  extreme  revolutionists  will  suspend  the  execution  of 
their  schemes  during  the  melancholy  farce  of  the  general 
election. 


THE  SOUTH  WALES  STRIKE. 

EVEN  if  it  were  true  that  the  South  Wales  strike  is 
practically  at  an  end,  accurate  local  knowledge  would 
be  required  to  render  perfectly  intelligible  the  nature  of 
the  partial  arrangement  which  has  been  effected.  It  has 
long  been  evident  that  the  amount  of  wages  formed  a 
secondary  consideration  with  the  masters.  During  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  strike,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  its 
existence,  the  price  of  iron  has  risen  still  further  ;  and  in  all 
the  abortive  negotiations  of  the  last  few  weeks  it  has  been 
assumed  that  the  autumn  rate  of  wages  would  without 
difficulty  be  restored  at  the  beginning  of  April.  The  great 
object  of  the  masters  was  to  settle  the  dispute  directly  witk 
their  men,  so  that  the  interference  of  the  Union  and  its  agents 
might  be  formally  repudiated.  Mr.  Halliday  and  his 
colleagues  have  repeatedly  asserted  that  the  colliers  struck  of 
their  own  accord,  and  that  the  Union  has  only  interfered  in 
support  of  a  contention  which  it  regarded  as  just;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  the  colliers  ascertained  beforehand 
that  they  would  be  backed  by  the  Union ;  and  during  tha 
struggle  the  agents  from  a  distance  have  repeatedly  prevented 
the  men  from  coming  to  an  agreement  with  their  employers. 
As  the  great  majority  of  the  whole  working  population  had 
no  connexion  with  the  Union,  it  ia  not  surprising  that  the 
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ironworkers  at  one  place  after  another  should  have  finally 
determined  to  resume  work  on  terms  which  involved  on  their 
part  only  a  slight  or  nominal  concession.  The  reduced  rate 
of  wages  is  to  be  accepted  for  the  remainder  of  the  present 
month,  when  the  ten  per  cent,  abatement  will  be  discontinued. 
The  masters  have  on  several  occasions  intimated  their  intention 
of  behaving  liberally  to  the  men,  and  their  assurances  seem  to 
command  general  confidence.  At  most  of  the  works  which  were 
supposed  to  have  been  closed  for  want  of  fuel  large  stocks  of 
coal  appear  to  have  been  accumulated ;  and  consequently  they 
are  able  to  resume  business  after  a  comparatively  short  delay. 
Unfortunately  it  appears  that  the  colliers,  who  were  the  most 
formidable  class  of  malcontents,  still  refuse  as  a  body  to  return 
to  their  work  without  the  consent  of  the  Union  agents ;  and, 
unless  their  place  Can  be  supplied,  they  will,  as  soon  as  the 
stocks  of  coal  are  exhausted,  once  more  be  able  to  interrupt 
the  whole  industry  of  the  district.  The  Union  will  not  fail 
to  make  great  exertions  to  continue  the  contest  until  the 
demands  which  were  originally  preferred  have  been  conceded. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  at  the  end  of  March  the  strike  may 
terminate  without  the  conclusion  of  any  formal  treaty.  The 
masters  from  the  first  fixed  a  term  of  three  months  for  the 
payment  of  reduced  wages ;  and  they  may  accordingly  return 
to  the  old  rate  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  without  incon- 
sistency. The  colliers  on  their  part  can,  if  they  think  fit,  pro- 
fess to  have  succeeded  in  their  object  when  they  resume  work 
at  the  old  rate  of  wages.  The  main  object  of  the  Union 
leaders  will  be  to  satisfy  the  men  that  they  have  obtained  a 
victory,  as  Mr.  Fish  still  protests  that  he  secured  a  decision 
on  the  Indirect  Claims. 

There  is  little  use  in  arguing,  like  Mr.  Roebuck,  that  com- 
binations of  labour  against  capitalists  are  morally  wrong. 
The  South  Wales  colhers  and  the  Miners'  Association  will 
secure  all  the  justification  which  they  are  likely  to  desire,  if, 
even  at  the  cost  of  a  sacrifice  on  their  own  part,  they  ultimately 
force  the  masters  to  accede  to  their  terms.  The  powers  of 
either  party  are  practically  the  measure  of  their  respective 
rights,  and  to  the  present  time  the  struggle,  though  it  has 
lasted  for  many  weeks,  has  not  conclusively  proved  which  of 
the  contending  bodies  is  the  stronger.  The  colliers  are,  as 
compared  with  the  whole  industrial  population  of  the  district, 
few  in  number,  and  the  great  majority  of  them  have  a  claim 
as  members  on  the  funds  of  the  Union.  The  enormous 
wages  which  are  at  present  received  by  the  whole  body  of 
colliers  and  miners  provide  the  means  of  maintaining  the 
strike,  perhaps  for  an  indefinite  time ;  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  men  who  refused  to  work  in  their  own  district  are  now 
earning  money  elsewhere,  and  are  contributing  to  the  support 
of  their  comrades.  In  a  sermon  or  in  an  ethical  disquisition 
a  proof  that  the  strike  was  morally  culpable  might  be  appro- 
priate and  perhaps  convincing,  but  it  is  a  waste  of  time 
to  question  the  right  of  men  to  do  what  they  will  with 
that  which  is  so  peculiarly  their  own  as  their  time  and 
their  labour.  The  misuse  of  any  other  kind  of  property  may 
be  checked  by  law,  and  in  some  extreme  cases  it  is  liable 
to  be  punished  by  confiscation  ;  but  compulsory  labour, 
which  is  the  only  form  in  which  the  property  of  working-men 
could  in  any  case  be  forcibly  appropriated,  is  evidently  out  of 
the  question.  Nor  is  it  more  profitable  to  complain  that  in 
the  natural  course  of  events  associated  bodies  of  uneducated 
men  are  governed  by  leaders  who  may  be  plausibly  denounced 
as  agitators  or  demagogues.  Abuse  of  Mr.  Halliday  is  as 
ineffective  as  abuse  of  Cardinal  Cullen  and  the  Irish  Bishops, 
who  are  also  in  the  habit  of  organizing  resistance  to  established 
authorities.  As  long  as  the  obedience  to  a  hierarchy  or  a 
Trade  Union  is  voluntarily  rendered,  legal  interference  is  in- 
effective, and  indignant  censure  is  wasted.  As  Mr.  Lowe 
says,  tempests  and  earthquakes  must  be  endured,  for  the  pro- 
verbial reason  that  tlu'y  cannot  be  cured.  No  good  result 
followed  from  either  the  legislation  or  the  clamour  which  were 
provoked  twenty  years  ago  by  the  Papal  aggression.  The 
aggression  of  the  Miners'  Association  and  its  delegates  on  the 
liapj)y  valhiys  of  Soutii  Wales  is  an  analogous  and  much  more 
foriuidablo  dispensation.  It  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance 
that  the  manager.s  of  the  .strike  have  so  lar  a  separate  interest 
from  their  clients  that  they  may  bo  tempted  to  prolong  the 
quarrel  rather  for  the  purpose  of  assorting  the  supremacy  of 
the  Union  than  in  the  hope  of  bettering  tlio  condition  of  the 
men. 

The  intelligent  newspaper  Correspondents  who  record  the 
daily  history  of  tho  strike,  as  of  all  other  contemporary 
trauHfictionH,  iiave  thrown  no  light  on  the  possilnlity  of  auj)ply- 
ing  the  places  of  the  malcontent  colliers.  Somo  ol  tho 
colliers  liavc  relurned  io  work ;  but  iho  Unionists  who 
form  ihu  great  nmjorily  still  hold  out.    It  mixy  be  taken 


for  granted  that  those  who  are  accustomed  to  mining  opera- 
tions of  any  other  kind  could  on  occasion  apply  their  skill  to 
the  extraction  of  coal,  and  it  was  reported  some  time  since 
that  the  closing  of  the  Abersychan  iron-field  would  disengage 
some  thousands  of  miners,  who  would  be  enabled  to  obtJn 
higher  wages  in  the  pits.  As  nothing  has  lately  been  said  of 
the  reopening  of  the  coal-mines,  while  the  ironworks  are 
gradually  resuming  operations  with  the  aid  of  fuel  which  had 
been  previously  accumulated,  there  seems  reason  to  fear  that 
the  colliers  ou  strike  have  found  means  of  deterring  competi- 
tors from  occupying  their  vacant  places.  The  influx  of  a 
new  body  of  colliers  into  the  pits  would  at  once  terminate 
the  strike  by  renriering  its  successful  prosecution  hopeless  j 
and  if  the  theories  of  political  economy  were  to  work  with 
ideal  smoothness,  labour  would  be  immediately  attracted  to  a 
highly  profitable  employment.  The  influence  which  trade  or- 
ganizations exercise,  sometimes  by  intimidation,  and  sometimes 
by  reliance  on  a  rude  sense  of  honour,  practically  obstructs  the 
flow  of  labour  from  one  occupation  to  another.  It  is  impossible 
to  suppose  that  Mr.  Halliday  and  the  Council  which  he 
represents  would  be  blind  enough  to  maintain  the  strike  if  it 
were  known  that  the  masters  were  able  to  provide  themselves 
from  new  quarters  with  the  labour  which  they  require.  If 
nevertheless  even  an  inadequate  number  of  working  colliers 
can  be  enlisted,  the  masters  will  assuredly  not  concede  any 
portion  of  the  demands  of  the  men.  Although  they  have  been 
deserted  by  one  of  their  number,  the  great  ironmasters  have 
hitherto  displayed  unbending  resolution;  and  they  would 
perhaps  be  content  to  keep  their  works  closed  for  another 
year,  in  preference  to  admitting  Mr.  Halliday  and  his  fellows 
to  a  share  in  the  regulation  of  industry  which  has  hitherto 
been  controlled  by  themselves.  The  partial  reopening  of  the 
ironworks  will  at  present  prices  enable  them  to  recover  a 
portion  of  the  loss  which  they  have  sustained;  and  when 
their  present  stock  of  coal  is  exhausted,  they  will  probably  be 
prepared  again  to  let  their  capital  lie  idle  for  a  considerable 
time.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  they  should  tamely 
abandon  their  business  as  the  alternative  of  humiliation  and 
defeat. 

The  anomalous  or  novel  demand  that  wages  should  bear  a 
definite  proportion  to  profits  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that 
the  workmen  possess  a  natural  or  artificial  monopoly.  In  a  per- 
fectly open  market  wages  are  regulated  not  by  the  greater  or 
less  profits  of  trade,  but  by  the  proportion  between  the  demand 
for  labour  and  the  supply.  In  prosperous  times  wages  ha^e 
generally  risen  because  employers  have  required  additional 
hands ;  but  the  claim  for  higher  payment  on  account 
of  increased  profits  to  the  same  number  of  workmen 
has  only  been  preferred  in  recent  years.  The  masters 
in  different  trades  have  in  many  instances  countenanced 
for  their  own  immediate  convenience  a  theory  which,  if  it 
were  consistently  adopted,  would  create  a  kind  of  one-sided 
partnership  between  the  capitalist  and  the  workmen.  The 
bargain  can  never  be  equal,  because  the  labourer  necessarily 
insists  on  a  minimum  which  is  indispensable  to  his  subsistence, 
while  he  recognizes  no  upper  limit  to  the  possible  increase  of  \ 
wages.  Colliers  and  miners,  and  perhaps  other  classes  of 
workmen,  seem  to  consider  that  their  claim  to  participation  in 
profits  is  already  recognized  as  the  basis  of  negotiations  on 
wages.  The  West  Yorkshire  colliers,  who  are  now  demand- 
ing an  increase  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  high  rate  of  wages 
which  they  have  hitherto  received,  complain  that  the  masters, 
after  raising  wages  on  former  occasions,  have  increased  the 
price  of  coals  in  a  higher  proportion ;  and  they  add,  with 
amusing  simplicity,  that  they  have  no  confidence  that  the  same 
proceeding  will  not  be  adopted  again.  Their  anticipations 
arc  perfectly  reasonable,  though  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  colliers  should  object  to  a  rise  in  prices.  Nothing 
can  bo  further  from  the  mind  of  tho  model  British  workman 
than  any  concern  for  the  interests  of  the  consumer,  whoso 
sole  duty  and  privilege  is  to  provide  a  fund  which  i 
capitalists  and  workmen  are  afterwards  to  divide  in  a 
scramble.  The  West  Yorkshire  colliers  are  pcrAictly  willing 
that  hall'  the  community  should  sttirve  in  consequence  of  the 
dearness  of  coal,  but  tiiey  resent  the  contrivance  by  which 
the  masters  sccni  to  them  to  have  taken  for  themselves  more 
than  their  due  share  of  the  plunder.  '  If  profits  were  a  fund 
belonging  in  certain  proportions  to  masters  and  workmen, 
tho  colliers  would  have  a  right  to  demand  an  account  of  the 
distribution.  It  is  not  impossible  that  even  on  this  assump- 
tion tho  masters  might  be  able  to  justify  their  rise  of  prices, 
if  tho  men  in  West  Yorkshire  rescmblo  their  class  elsewhere, 
their  increased  wages  probably  caused  a  diminution  of  the 
sui)ply  of  coal  and  a  conscquont  increase  of  price.  If  without 
violation  of  law  any  class  of  workmen  can  extort  from 
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employers  a  partncrsliip  in  the  profits  of  capital,  the  new 
method  of  distribution  will  become,  like  all  existing  relations, 
in  a  sense  legitimate.  The  consequences  to  workmen  as  well 
as  to  employers  of  the  establishment  of  co-operative  industry 
are  not  easily  to  be  foreseen,  and  it  is  certain  that  when  any 
body  of  men  has  acquired  a  beneficial  interest,  it  will  take 
precautions  against  any  external  interlerence  with  its  rights, 
or,  in  other  words,  against  competition.  The  South  Wales 
ironmasters  are  more  or  less  consciously  contending  for  the 
opposite  system,  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  without  question 
in  all  departments  of  industry. 


GERMANY. 

ri  1HE  EiiPEnoR  finds  at  present  the  t;isk  of  opening  the 
I  German  Parliament  an  easy  and  satisfactory  one.  He 
has  only  to  talk  of  pleasant  things  past  and  pleasant  things  to 
come,  for  an  affluence  of  money  gilds  every  prospect.  Every- 
body, he  was  able  to  tell  his  Parliament,  loves  him  and  the 
Empire,  and  is  anxious  to  be  on  the  best  of  terms  with  both. 
The  meeting  of  the  Sovereigns  last  autumn  at  Berlin  gave  an 
assurance  of  peace  which  he  will  do  his  best  to  foster,  and  he 
may  reflect  with  comfort  that  his  sayings  as  to  peace  and 
war  are  not  like  the  dark  sayings  of  other  days  at  the 
Tuileries,  when  every  plirase  and  word  was  scanned  to 
see  Avhether  it  was  not  meant  to  convey  the  contrary  of 
its  apparent  purport.  The  Germans  wish  for  peace,  having 
got  all  they  want,  and  their  Sovereign  honestly  shares  the  feel- 
ing of  his  subjects.  France,  which  provides  the  money  that 
throws  this  hue  of  brightness  over  the  situation  in  Germany, 
is  also  considerate  enough  to  give  no  cause  for  apprehension 
in  other  ways.  The  EiiPEROR  referred  with  pleasure  to  the 
opinion  he  expressed  a  year  ago  that  things  would  go  on  in 
Erance  as  quietly  as  could  be  wished  until  the  bargain  with 
Germany  was  fulfilled.  Things  have  indeed  gone  on  in 
France  precisely  as  Germany  would  have  wished  them  to  go 
on,  and  enough  security  has  been  preserved  to  make  the  huge 
loan  necessary  for  the  payment  of  the  indemnity  possible, 
and  to  render  the  interference  and  even  the  complaints  of  the 
army  of  occupation  impossible.  Fortunately  the  intense  anti- 
pathy of  the  population  of  the  occupied  districts  to  the  enemy 
has  been  mitigated  or  kept  under  control,  and  there  have 
been  no  collisions  between  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered. 
The  Emperor  expressly  said  that  he  had  grounds  for  hoping 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  arrange  for  the  complete  evacua- 
tion of  France  at  a  comparatively  early  date,  and  that  the 
final  arrangements  for  this  purpose  would  shortly  be  made. 
Three  milliards  and  a  half  have  been  paid,  and  the  French 
Government  will  be  able  to  pay  another  half-milliard  in  May. 
This  will  leave  only  one  milliard  more  to  be  provided,  and 
the  French  Government  will,  it  is  expected,  be  able  to  arrange 
for  the  payment  of  this  half-milliard  in  the  autumn  of  the 
present  year.  ITie  obstacle  they  have  to  face  is  not  the 
difficulty  of  getting  the  requisite  money  or  the  securities  they 
have  to  ofEer,  but  the  danger  of  a  possible  disturbance  of  the 
money  market.  When  every  farthing  has  been  paid,  but  not 
before,  Belfort,  the  last  pledge  to  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  Germans,  will  be  evacuated.  For  .some  reason  which 
they  have  never  cared  to  state  plainly,  the  Germans 
have  devoted  much  time  and  money  to  increasing  the 
strength  of  Belfort,  and  when  the  French  get  it  back 
again  they  will  find  their  solitary  Eastern  fortress  a  much 
more  formidable  place  than  it  was  when  the  capitulation 
placed  it  in  German  occupation.  The  Germans  seem  never 
to  have  felt  sure  that  they  would  get  the  whole  of  the 
enormous  sum  they  asked  as  an  indemnity,  and  it  may  have 
occurred  to  them  that  their  possession  of  Belfort  as  a  place  of 
great  strength  was  the  best  incentive  the  French  could  have 
to  make  them  eager  to  pay,  while  it  was  so  placed  as  to  give 
the  Germans,  until  the  money  was  paid,  a  hold  on  France 
equivalent  to  that  of  holding  a  much  larger  district  than  that 
actually  occupied. 

But  the  roses  of  the  German  Empire  are  not  quite  with- 
out their  thorns,  and  the  especial  thorn  of  the  Emperor 
and  his  advisers  is  Ultramontanism.  The  battle  between 
Cborcb  and  State  is  really  an  Imperial  question,  but  as  the 
battle-ground  is  for  the  present  Prussia,  it  was  not  neces- 
sary lor  the  EMPEROiJ  to  refer  to  the  struggle  when 
adfircssing  the  Imperial  Parliament.  It  is  because  the 
position  cf  the  Emperor  of  Gep.many  is  endangered  that  the 
King  of  Prussia  is  willing,  and  Prince  Bismarck  is  determined, 
to  alter  the  whole  relation  of  the  Prussian  State  to  the 
Cathwlic  Church.  This  is  a  very  serious  business,  and  it  is 
being  ptn-jraed  in  a  very  aerious  way.    Prince  Bismarck  took 
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charge  in  tlio  Upper  II  juso  of  the  Bill  for  altering  the  Con- 
stitution, and  his  exertions  have  been  successful,  tlie  Bill 
having  been  passed  by  a  majority  of  ten.  Tlie  position  of  the 
Prussian  Prime  Minister  is  not  very  well  defined,  and  Count 
YON  EooN  appears  to  have  acquiesced  with  the  utmost 
readiness  in  being  superseded  by  his  great  colleague  on  this 
occasion.  AVhat  the  Peers  seem  to  have  wished  to  know  was 
the  real  honest  answer  to  one  of  those  questions  which  it  is 
hard  to  put  in  direct  terms.  Did  the  King  and  Prince 
BisMAi:CK  really  mean  that  the  Bill  must  be  carried  ?  Koports 
as  to  the  Ki:,-g's  hesitation  have  been  flying  about  the 
Court  for  a  long  time,  grounded  apparently,  not  on  any- 
thing he  lias  ever  let  liill,  but  on  the  probability  that  he 
would  be  more  or  less  moved  by  the  whispers  of  persons  very 
near  to  him  who  have  strenuously  maintained  that  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  was  being  sacrificed  by  the  Government  niuasui  e 
quite  as  much  as  the  Roman  Catholic.  Prince  Bismarck,  again, 
recently  changed  his  official  position,  and  the  change  was  freely 
attributed  to  adverse  Conservative  influence.  If  it  was 
rumours  and  surmises  of  this  kind  that  were  likely  to  agitato 
the  mind  of  the  Upper  House,  Prince  Bismarck  was  perfectly 
ready  to  administer  a  tranquillizing  remedy.  The  King  was, 
he  pointed  out,  more  interested  than  any  one  in  the  passing  of 
the  Bill,  for  the  contest  is  really  one  between  the  Monarchy 
and  the  priesthood ;  and  subsequently  Count  Roon  was 
most  explicit  as  to  the  King's  views.  For  liinisell', 
Prince  Bismarck  could  safely  say  that  he  had  not  been 
deposed  from  the  Premiership  by  adverse  Conservative  in- 
fluence, for  he  does  not  see  that  the  Conservatives  have  any 
influence.  Their  party,  as  he  frankly  told  the  Peers,  is 
broken  up  ;  their  power  gone.  There  is  no  place  for  their 
ideas  in  modern  Prussia.  Liberalism  is  the  order  of 
the  day  and  carries  all  before  it,  simply  because  it  feels  that 
there  is  and  can  be  no  serious  resistance  offered  to  it.  In 
England  a  Liberal  Minister  forcing  a  Liberal  measure  on  a 
reluctant  House  of  Lords  would  have  proceeded  in  a  much 
tamer  and  smoother  way,  and  would  have  been  as  courteous 
and  flattering  as  possible,  and  tried  to  make  the  Lords  believe 
that  they  were  after  all  doing  what  they  liked  to  do,  or  at 
least  were  making  a  sacrifice  in  a  virtuous  and  magnanimous 
way.  But  Prince  Bismarck  either  thinks  that  complete 
frankness  is  the  most  efficacious  of  all  instruments  lor  pro- 
ducing obedience,  or  else  considers  that  the  members  ol'  the 
Upper  House  are  proof  against  pleasant  phrases,  and  will  yield, 
to  no  argument  except  that  of  stern  necessity. 

Count  VON  EoON  acknowledged  that  he  had  received  from 
the  provinces  many  petitions  requesting  the  withdrawal  of  tiie 
Bill,  so  that  the  Ministry  has  had  to  face  more  real  opposition 
than  would  be  indicated  from  the  ease  with  which  the  Bill 
has  passed  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  But  he  says  that 
he  and  his  colleagues  and  their  Sovereign  have  been  firm, 
because  they  look  on  the  measure  entirely  as  a  political  one, 
and  one  that  for  political  reasons  it  is  indispensable  to  pass. 
That  the  Bill  is  merely  political  and  not  adverse  to  any 
religious  belief,  and  that  the  rupture  with  Rome  has  come 
from  Rome  and  not  from  Germany,  are  the  two  main  facts 
which  the  Prussian  Ministry,  and  Prince  Bismarck  above  all, 
wish  the  public  to  get  into  its  head.  The  clergy  claim  to 
disobey  the  laws  and  to  oppose  the  Crown  on  the  ground  that 
they  have  to  look  to  other  laws  and  to  obey  another  Sovereign. 
To  make  them,  as  Prussian  subjects,  obey  the  laws  of  Prussia, 
and  to  make  them  yield  precedence  to  no  Sovereign  over 
their  own  Prussian  King,  is  the  main  object  of  the  Bill.  To 
put  enough  pressure  on  them  for  the  attainment  of  this 
end  it  is  necessary  to  alter  the  legal  relations  of  the  Chui-ch 
and  the  State ;  but  whose  fault  is  that  ?  Prince  Bismarck' 
told  his  hearers  that  when  the  French  war  was  over  the 
German  Government  was  desirous  to  cultivate  the  most 
friendly  relations  with  the  Papacy.  Italy,  he  candidly  acknow- 
ledged, had  not  so  behaved  during  the  war  as  to  deserve  much 
favour  at  the  hands  of  Germany,  and  the  new  Emperor  of 
Germany  was  quite  willing  to  be  the  good  friend  of  tlie 
prisoner  of  the  Vatican.  But  his  offers  were  contumeliously 
rejected ;  the  Papal  Government  decided  to  enter  on  the  most 
bitter  opposition  to  the  new  Empire,  and  to  use  its  powerful 
machinery  to  break  it  up  if  possible.  Struck  by  this  unex- 
pected blow,  the  Empire  has  struck  back  in  return.  Tho  ex- 
isting Constitution  of  Prussia  was  based  on  a  compromise 
such  as  moderate  men  love  and  can  work.  But  a  new  spirit 
has  come  over  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  it  now  abandons  all 
compromise.  It  will  take  nothing  less  tlian  all  it  chooses  to 
asks  for,  and  what  it  asks  lor  is  that  the  State  shall  be  the 
slave  of  the  Church.  This  is  Prince  Bismarck's  account  of 
the  rupture  of  Prussia  with  Rome,  and  whether  the  measures 
he  is  taking  are  wise  or  not,  no  one  can  doubt  that  his  chief 
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assertion  is  quite  true.  If  any  proof  were  necessary  to  those 
who  have  been  reading  for  the  last  week  the  debates  on  the 
Irish  University  Bill,  they  have  only  to  look  at  the  strange 
address  lately  presented  to  the  Pope  by  a  band  of  ardent 
Catholics  belonging  to  the  chief  European  countries.  They  tell 
him  that  his  wicked  enemies  are  always  trying  to  lure 
him  into  some  compromise,  and  tempting  him  to  live 
quietly  with  his  neighbours ;  but  that  such  enemies  are  only 
formidable  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  negotiate  with  them, 
and  that  the  true  method,  that  to  which  the  present  Pope  has 
given  his  adhesion  with  so  much  noble  frankness  and  perse- 
verance, is  to  refuse  them  everything,  to  oppose  them  in 
every  way,  to  call  them  openly  "  Sons  of  Satan,"  and  treat 
them  as  such  on  every  possible  occasion.  This  sort  of  spirit 
does  certainly  destroy  what  Prince  Bismarck  describes  as  the 
modus  Vivendi.  Nor  do  the  new  opponents  of  the  State  by 
any  means  confine  themselves  to  words.  They  claim 
and  assert  the  liberty  of  doing  anything  they  please.  Not 
long  ago  the  civil  power  in  Prussia  decreed  that  primary  in- 
struction in  certain  districts  of  East  Prussia  should  be  given 
in  German.  This  might  or  might  not  have  been  expedient ; 
but  it  was  a  merely  political  act.  The  Archbishop  of  Posen, 
however,  did  not  approve  of  the  order,  and  positively  told  his 
clergy  to  disobey  it,  and  give  primary  instruction  in  Polish  in 
the  schools  to  which  the  Government  order  applied.  Prince 
Bismarck  was  naturally  not  sorry  to  have  such  an  instance  to 
quote  of  what  he  meant  when  he  said  that  the  struggle  was  a 
political  one,  and  lay  between  the  King  and  the  priesthood. 
Compromise,  which  Prince  Bismarck  till  lately  thought  pos- 
sible and  desired,  is  impossible  now,  and  he  cannot  conciliate 
those  who  will  not  be  conciliated,  nor  refuse  to  fight  those_ 
who  attack  him. 


THE  SOUTHERN  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

THE  Southern  States  of  America  have  not  yet  begun  to 
recover  from  the  ruinous  efEects  of  the  war.  The  pro- 
moters of  Secession  committed  a  fatal  mistake  when  they  com- 
menced a  contest  in  which,  as  the  result  has  proved,  they 
were  destined  to  be  beaten.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
victorious  party  have  been  disappointed  in  their  confident 
belief  that  they  could  restore  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  out- 
ward form  of  the  Union.  The  problem  was  difficult,  if  not 
wholly  insoluble,  and  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  measures 
which  have  been  adopted  have  for  the  most  part  been 
suggested  by  plausible  reasons.  After  the  close  of  the  war 
the  sore  and  angry  feeling  of  the  defeated  community  might 
probably  have  soon  disappeared,  if,  in  accordance  with  the 
policy  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson,  the  Southern 
citizens  could  have  been  remitted  to  the  political  condition 
which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  war ;  but  it  was  impos- 
sible that  Congress  should  neglect  to  recognize  the  funda- 
mental change  which  had  been  effected  by  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves.  It  was  the  plain  duty  of  the  Federal  Legis- 
lature to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the  coloured  popu- 
lation ;  and  American  institutions  admit  of  no  protective 
mechanism  except  that  of  perfect  political  equality  and 
universal  suffrage.  Popular  rhetoric  only  expressed  and  illus- 
trated the  general  conviction  that  the  right  of  voting  constituted 
the  single  and  sufficient  security  against  the  oppression  to 
which  the  freedmen  might  have  been  exposed ;  and  accordingly 
it  was  enacted,  in  an  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  that  no 
inhabitant  of  the  United  States  should  be  subject  to  political 
disability  on  account  of  his  race  or  colour.  The  immediate 
object  of  the  measure  has  for  the  present  been  attained, 
although  negroes  in  some  Southern  districts  have  been  exposed 
to  outrages  which  would  under  any  political  system  have 
been  gross  violations  of  law.  Universal  suifrago  may  some- 
times afford  protection  to  the  lowest  and  weakest  class  of  a 
community ;  but  it  unluckily  confers  a  share  in  sovereign 
power  as  well  as  facility  for  self-defence.  Negroes,  like  all 
other  living  creatures,  are  entitled  to  immunity  from  wrong; 
but  the  liberated  slaves  of  the  Southern  Slates  are  utterly  dis- 
qualified from  taking  a  part  in  tho  government.  The  belief 
in  democracy  which  has  become  a  superstition  in  the  United 
States  was  originally  founded  on  tho  not  unreasonable  as- 
sumption that  the  average  American  citizen  was  fully  ijualiiied 
to  vote  for  representatives  and  public  functionaries.  Like 
all  abstract  propositions,  the  theory  that  universal  sulfiago  is 
just  and  expedient  has  a  tendency  to  bocoinc  independent  of 
tho  conditions  which  rendered  it  approxiinaloly  true.  Tlio 
vagaries  of  the  Irish  civic  constituency  of  Now  York  havo  pro- 
duced only  a  local  scepticism,  which  is  moreover  confined  to 
municipal  administration.  IlespecUiblo  tradesmen  who  think 
that  city  taxpayers  should  control  the  udminialration  of  city 


taxes  are  still  untroubled  with  a  doubt  of  the  right  of 
every  man  to  take  part  in  Federal  elections.  With  a  blind 
faith  in  phrases,  the  Republican  majority  determined  to  ex- 
tend the  blessings  of  freedom  and  equality  to  three  or  four 
millions  of  negroes  who  were  far  below  the  level  of  the  most 
backward  and  degraded  inhabitants  of  any  civilized  country.. 
It  was  true  that  there  Avould  have  been  great  difficulty  ia 
devising  an  intermediate  condition  between  absolute  disability 
and  full  admission  to  political  rights ;  but  the  experiment,, 
although  it  may  have  been  excusable,  has  thus  far  wholly 
failed.  The  newly  enfranchised  citizens  have,  as  might  have- 
been  expected,  abused  their  privileges  ;  and  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  they  may  sufi'er  from  a  future  reaction. 

The  utter  ignorance  and  incapacity  of  the  negro  voters 
rendered  it  inevitable  that  they  should  become  the  tools  of 
unscrupulous  demagogues.    In  some  places  they  have  found, 
leaders  of  their  own  race  ;  but  they  have  generally  fallen  into 
thehands  of  Northern  adventurers  who  are  knownby  the  sio-nifi- 
cant  title  of  "  carpet-baggers."   In  every  State  which  is°con- 
troUed  by  a  coloured  majority  scandalous  corruption  prevails ;. 
and  Governors,  State  legislators,  and  representatives  in  Congress- 
exaggerate  and  parody  the  vices  and  follies  to  which  popular 
government  is  liable.    The  respectable  members  of  the  com- 
munity are  excluded  from  power,  and  extravagantly  taxed ; 
nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  they  deeply  resent  the 
supremacy  of  an  alien  and  inferior  race.     In  Louisiana,, 
and  especially  in  New   Orleans,  the  dominant  faction  is 
split  into  two  hostile  bodies,  which  from  time  to  time  elect 
antagonistic  Governors  and  Assemblies,  and  which  apparently 
dispose  of  rival  armed  forces.    The  Federal  Government,  which, 
ought  to  exercise  a  moderating  influence,  habitually  regulates- 
its  interference  by  considerations  of  party.    General  Grant 
has  invariably  supported  a  faction  which  has  been  declared  by 
a  Republican  majority  in  the  Senate  to  have  no  legal  right  to 
represent  the  State.    At  the  last  election  in  Louisiana  the- 
candidates  who  obtained  the  majority  of  votes  received  certi- 
ficates of  election  from  unqualified  officers,  while  the  genuine 
functionaries  gave  a  fraudulent  certificate  of  election  to  the 
delegates  of  the  minority.    At  present  it  would  seem  that 
there  are  no  regularly  constituted  authorities  in  the  State ; 
nor  is  there  any  early  prospect  of  a  cessation  of  anarchy.  In 
other  Southern  States  elections  of  United  States  Senators  have 
proved  to  be  void ;   and  some  of  the  Governors  have  been, 
guilty  of  enormous  embezzlement.    The  great  and  ancient 
State  of  Virginia,  notwithstanding   the   abrmdance  of  its 
natural  resources,  is  unable  to  borrow  money,  because  the 
Legislature  and  the  Government  command  no  confidence  at 
home  or   abroad.    The   perverse   iniquity   of  government 
by   the   greatest  number  of  the  whole    population  ex- 
cept   in   communities   of  an   unusually    high  character, 
has  never  been  so  fully  illustrated  as  in  the  reconstructed 
States  of  the  South.     As  a  recent  and  powerful  writer 
remarks,  multitudes  can  by  no  possibility  really  govern ;  and 
consequently  the  only  question  for  constituent  legislators 
relates  to  the  method  by  which  the  actual  rulers  are  to  be 
selected.    The  facility  of  obtaining  votes  from  an  ignorant 
majority  by  intrigue  or  by  the  ordinary  arts  of  a  demagogue 
is  the  worst  possible  qualification  for  tho  exercise  of  political 
power.    The  principal  motive  for  studying  the  contemporary 
history  of  other  countries  is  the  desire  to  ascertain  the  pro- 
bable results  of  different  political  systems  at  home.  There 
are  happily  no  emancipated  slaves  in  England,  and  all  modern 
practice  and  opinion  is  utterly  opposed  to  pecuniary  corrup- 
tion ;  but  useful  lessons  may  bo  derived  from  the  practical 
reduction  of  a  doctrine  to  absurdity  in  its  application  in  an 
extreme  case.    It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  race  of 
"  carpet-baggers  "  might  not  be  reproduced  in  England,  if 
suitable  constituencies  were  established  as  subjects  for  their 
speculations.    A  Parliament  exclusively  elected  by  artisana 
and  labourers,  though  it  might  not  sink  to  tho  level  of 
Louisiana,  would  feel  but  little  regard  for  tlio  rights  or  interests 
of  other  classes. 

It  would  be  idle  to  blame  the  emancipated  slaves  for  abusing, 
powers  which  they  were  utterly  incompetent  to  exercise  or  to 
appreciate ;  nor  would  they  listen  to  a  warning  that  they  may 
perhaps  forfeit  tho  privileges  which  havo  been  so  ill  employed. 
At  present  tho  negro  majorities,  thoUgh  they  are  locally 
dommant,  are  in  reality  altogether  dependent  on  their  Re- 
publican patrons  in  tho  North.  If  tho  territory  of  the 
former  Conledcracy  were  independent,  or  if  tho  Federal 
Government  and  Legislature  wero  to  abstain  from  interference 
in  Southern  affairs,  tho  white  population  would  at  once  ro- 
assumo  their  former  supremacy.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
they  might  take  an  undue  advantage  of  their  victory  ;  but  it 
is  certain  that  they  would  fiud  means  of  relieving  themselves 
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from  oppression  and  degradation.  Their  opportunity,  although 
perhaps  it  may  be  distant,  will  ultimately  arrive.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  that  the  misgovernment  of  the  South  should 
not  produce  a  reaction  of  popular  opinion  in  the  United 
States,  and  sooner  or  later  some  political  party  will  find  it 
convenient  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  white  citizens 
of  the  South.  For  one  or  two  generations  the  Demo- 
cratic party  governed  the  Union  in  combination  with  the 
Southern  representatives ;  and  although  the  South  can  never 
recover  its  original  share  of  electoral  power,  its  support 
might  still  incline  the  balance  in  favour  of  one  of  two  rival 
parties.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  Amendment  which  provides 
for  the  enfranchisement  of  the  negroes  will  be  at  any  time 
removed  from  the  Constitution ;  but  if  the  party  in  power  had 
resolved  on  depriving  the  coloured  race  of  political  influence, 
American  ingenuity  would  contrive  methods  of  accomplishing 
the  purpose.  The  facilities  which  an  artificial  and  mischievous 
distribution  of  power  has  alForded  for  pecuniary  corruption 
will,  more  than  any  other  proof  of  Southern  misrule,  tend  to 
create  a  desire  for  a  change.  The  best  class  of  Americans 
are  shocked  and  alarmed  by  successive  exposures  of  bribery 
and  embezzlement.  The  City  of  New  York  has  made  a  des- 
perate and  partially  successful  effort  to  shake  off  the  obloquy 
which  it  had  incurred ;  but  the  Legislature  of  the  State  is 
stiU  suspected  of  corruption,  and  the  chief  perpetrator  of  the 
City  frauds  retains  his  seat  in  the  local  Senate.  The  discovery 
that  bribes  had  been  administered  to  Senators,  Congressmen, 
and  to  some  of  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  Republic,  has 
caused  deeper  indignation,  becaiase  the  culprits  impudently 
denied  the  charges  which  have  since  been  proved.  The  ex- 
posure of  the  swindling  transactions  of  a  former  Eepub- 
lican  candidate  for  the  Presidency  will  strengthen  the 
impression  which  has  been  produced  by  domestic  frauds. 
It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  even  the  most 
candid  Americans  should  at  once  allow  that  the  foun- 
dations of  their  political  faith  are  shaken.  There  is  an 
honest  struggle  to  believe  that  equality  and  universal  suf- 
frage have  no  relation  to  the  actual  results  of  an  infallible 
Constitution.  Before  a  painful  scepticism  affects  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Republic,  it  will  probably  find  occupation  in  con- 
sidering the  condition  of  South  Carolina,  of  Florida,  and  of 
Louisiana.  The  conviction  that  all  white  men  are  free  and 
equal  is  compatible  with  a  strong  suspicion  that  negroes  enjoy 
only  a  figurative  equality,  and  that  they  are  unfit  for  that  kind 
of  I'reedom  which  really  means  the  exercise  of  political  power. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  public  opinion  will  coincide  with 
party  interest  in  discouraging  or  suppressing  the  supremacy 
in  any  State  of  the  coloured  population.  As  the  North  will 
be  still  imanimously  opposed  to  the  re-establishment  of 
slavery  even  in  an  indirect  form,  precautions  will  probably 
be  taken  against  the  abuse  by  the  white  population  of  restored 
political  ascendency.  It  is  incredible  that  the  anarchy  of 
Louisiana  or  the  misgovernment  of  South  Carolina  should  be 
permanently  tolerated. 


FRANCE. 

THE  customary  lull  has  followed  the  customary  storm  in 
the  French  Assembly.  The  several  clauses  of  the  Bill 
introduced  by  the  Committee  of  Thirty  have  been  hotly  de- 
bated, but,  except  in  the  case  of  an  amendment  which  was 
assented  to  by  the  Government,  no  change  has  been  made  in 
them.  The  Right  have  done  their  best  to  get  the  Assembly 
to  pledge  itself  not  to  dissolve  immediately  upon  the  liberation 
of  the  territory.  One  amendment  aimed  at  postponing  until 
that  time  the  discussion  upon  the  Bills  which  the  Committee 
have  agreed  that  the  Government  shall  bring  in ;  another 
would  have  made  the  Assembly  declare  that  it  would  not 
retire  until  it  had  exercised  its  constituent  powers.  Neither 
of  these  proposals  had  the  approval  of  the  Conservative  major- 
ity. However  anxious  the  deputies  may  be  to  keep  their 
seats,  most  of  them  are  too  wise  to  assign  any  other  date  for  a 
dissolution  than  the  payment  of  the  last  instalment  of  the  in- 
demnity and  the  departure  of  the  last  German  soldier.  They 
have  been  able  to  stave  off  their  fate  hitherto  because  M.  Thiers 
has  no  wish  that  it  should  overtake  them  sooner.  Were  they  to 
go  beyond  this  limit,  they  would  exasperate  the  Republicans 
to  a  degree  which  might  make  it  impossible  for  the  President 
any  longer  to  moderate  between  the  factions  which  make  up 
the  Assembly.  If  M.  Thiers  were  thus  driven  into  a  comer, 
there  is  little  doubt  which  side  he  would  choose.  Even  if  the 
Assembly  were  more  in  favour  with  the  country  than  there  is 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is,  any  sign  of  unwillingness  to 
meet  the  electors  when  once  the  engagements  it  has  entered 


into  with  Germany  have  been  fully  "performed  would  be  enougb> 
to  make  it  unpopular.  The  majority  know  this,  and,  what  is 
even  more  to  the  purpose,  they  know  that  the  President 
knows  it.  There  was  a  time  when  they  talked  of  the  liberation, 
of  the  territory  and  the  provision  of  definitive  institutions  as 
coequal  parts  of  the  mission  entrusted  to  them  at  Bordeaux. 
Now  it  is  only  t;he  Extreme  Right  that  pretends  any  longer  to 
combine  these  duties.  The  moment  of  dissolution  can  as  yet 
only  be  fixed  by  inference,  but  it  can  be  fixed  in  that  way  with 
quite  sufficient  accuracy.  The  conduct  of  the  negotiiitions 
with  Germany  may  hasten  or  defer  it  in  some  degree,  but  it. 
is  universally  understood  that  by  1 874  the  existing  Assembly 
will  have  given  place  to  its  successor. 

The  question  raised  by  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Thirty  is  how  this  interval  shall  be  employed.  The  Com- 
mittee were  originally  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  devoted  to 
the  construction  of  a  machine  for  managing  the  elections,, 
over  the  working  of  which  M.  Thiers  should  have  no  control. 
If  the  design  had  ever  borne  fruit,  it  would  have  been  inter- 
esting to  hear  it  defended  by  men  who,  when  the  President's 
right  to  take  part  in  debates  was  under  discussion,  had  stood 
up  for  the  absolute  separation  of  the  legislative  and  executive 
authorities.  Under  pressure,  partly  of  circumstances,  and 
partly  perhaps  of  late  developed  common  sense,  the  Comm-ittee 
gave  up  this  notion,  and  proposed,  at  the  invitation  of  the . 
Government,  to  pass  the  time  that  yet  remains  to  the  Assembly 
in  constructing  a  Second  Chamber,  in  revising  the  electoral 
law,  and  in  providing  for  the  continuance  of  the  Executive 
during  the  elections.  The  Right  and  the  Left  have  opposed . 
these  recommendations  on  opposite  grounds.  The  Right 
urge  with  much  truth  that  to  legislate  on  these  subjects . 
is  really  to  organize  the  Republic,  and,  in  particular,  that 
as  the  composition  of  a  Second  Chamber  must  be  different 
according  as  it  is  to  co-exist  with  a  Republic  or  with 
a  Monarchy,  to  construct  it  under  a  Provisional  Republic  is  to 
beg  the  question  unfairly.  They  are  not  unwilling  to  submit 
to  the  Republic  if  the  Assembly  will  definitively  proclaim  it, 
but  they  do  not  wish  to  find  themselves  committed  to  it  with- 
out the  claims  of  Monarchy  having  been  fairly  entertained 
and  disposed  of.  This  way  of  putting  the  case  has  an  ex- 
ceedingly reasonable  sound.  It  presents  the  majority  in  the 
ludicrous  light  of  a  body  of  men  resigned  to  doing  what  they 
dislike  because  they  have  not  courage  to  say  what  they  would, 
like  to  do.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  the  majority  which  is 
acting  so  absurdly  has  more  sense  than  its  critics.  The  Right 
go  on  the  assumption  that  the  Assembly  really  speaks  the : 
mind  of  the  country,  and  if  this  were  true,  nothing  eould  be 
more  contemptible  than  its  present  reticence.  The  Centres- 
are  well  aware  that  it  does  not  speak  the  mind  of  the  country, 
and  though  it  is  not  convenient  to  avow  this  fact,  they  wisely 
think  that  it  is  well  to  recognize  it  in  their  acts.  If  the 
Assembly  had  to  decide  between  a  Monarchy  and  a  Republic,, 
and  if  each  member  were  to  vote  according  to  his  real  wish, 
a  Monarchy  would  have  a  decisive  and  probably  a  large 
majority.  But  the  only  result  of  this  step  would  be 
to  make  the  want  of  sympathy  between  the  Assembly  and 
its  constituents  needlessly  apparent.  So  long  as  M.  Thiers 
is  at  the  head  of  affairs,  the  country  has  a  representative  at 
Versailles  who  estimates  and  gives  expression  to  its  views 
with  far  more  accuracy  than  the  Assembly,  and  the  majority 
feel  that  in  some  unforeseen  way  M.  Thiers  would  take  care 
that  any  decision  they  might  come  to  in  favour  of  a  Monarchy 
should  remain  a  barren  exhibition  of  unsatisfied  desire.  The, 
Left  have  also  something  to  say  for  their  opposition  to  the 
constructive  part  of  the  Committee's  Report.  Why,  they  ask, 
should  France  be  saddled  in  this  sudden  fashion  with  a  Second 
Chamber  which  it  does  not  want  ?  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question.  The  nearest 
approach  to  such  an  answer  is  that  M.  Thiers  has  insisted 
upon  having  a  Second  Chamber,  and  that  when  you  have  an 
indispensable  man  at  the  helm  of  the  State,  you  have  no  choice 
but  to  carry  what  sail  he  orders.  Why  he  is  thus  bent  upon 
setting  up  in  France  a  pale  copy  of  the  United  States'  Senate, 
with  the  Federal  element  which  makes  the  strength  of  that 
Senate  necessarily  wanting,  is  not  evident.  It  is  conceivable 
that  he  should  want  to  strengthen  himself  against  the  possible 
Radicalism  of  the  next  Assembly — though,  if  the  electors  will 
only  take  the  trouble  to  vote,  instead  of  allowing  the  most 
extreme  candidates  to  be  returned  and  then  shrieking  for  pro- 
tection against  them,  this  necessity  is  not  likely  to  arise.  What 
is  not  so  conceivable  is  how  he  intends  to  make  a  Second 
Chamber  serve  this  purpose.  In  France,  at  all  events,  the 
Senate,  or  whatever  else  it  has  been  called,  has  in  times  of 
revolution  been  a  simple  cipher.  A  Second  Chamber  is  an 
imposing  engine  of  defence,  so  long  as  there  is  nothing  in  par- 
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ticular  to  defend.  When  M.  Thiers  "first  disclosed  his  wishes 
on  this  subject,  it  seemed  probable  that  he  meant  to  use  the 
newly  elected  Second  Chamber  as  an  auxiliary  in  getting  rid 
of  the  First  Chamber  elected  two  years  ago.  But  this  idea,  if 
it  was  ever  entertained,  has  long  been  laid  aside.  Throughout 
the  negotiation  with  the  Committee  of  Thirty  it  has  been 
conceded  on  both  sides  that  the  Second  Chamber,  though  it  is 
to  be  constituted  at  once  on  paper,  is  not  to  come  into 
existence  until  after  the  dissolution.  This  would  seem  to 
show  that  M.  Thiers  really  believes  in  a  Second  Chamber  as 
an  institution  valuable  in  itself,  and  is  anxious  to  obtain  it 
from  this  Assembly,  lest  it  should  prove  harder  to  obtain  it 
from  the  next.  If  so,  it  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  way 
in  which  the  fancies  of  youth  can  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of 
half  a  century  of  political  life. 

A  curious  question  may  perhaps  be  raised  hereafter  as  to 
the  precise  character  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  these  forth- 
coming Bills.  As  the  Eeport  of  the  Committee  was  presented, 
it  gave  the  President  a  veto  upon  all  the  measures  passed  by 
the  Assembly.  On  the  motion  of  M.  de  Belcastel,  accepted  by 
the  Committee  and  acquiesced  in  by  M.  Thiers,  constitutional 
Bills  have  been  excepted  from  this  veto.  It  was  at  first 
thought  that  this  would  operate  as  a  serious  check  upon 
M.  Thiers.  The  Eight,  if  they  could  make  up  their  quarrel 
witli  the  Right  Centre,  might  succeed  in  giving  a  distinctly 
monarchical  cast  to  the  coming  legislation,  and  M.  Thiers 
would  have  no  choice  but  to  carry  it  into  eiFect,  whatever  its 
character  might  be.  Calculations  which  rest  upon  M.  Thiers 
finding  himself  thus  deprived  of  alternatives  are  extremely 
treacherous,  and  a  very  ingenious  interpretation  has  al- 
ready been  started,  according  to  which  M.  de  Belcastel's 
motion  is  not  applicable  to  the  measures  about  to  be 
introduced.  The  preamble  and  the  5  th  Clause  of  the 
Bill  now  under  discussion,  taken  together,  recite  that  the 
Asscm'bly  reserving  its  constituent  power,  will  proceed  to  pass 
laws  upon  such  and  such  subjects.  But  according  to  this 
theory  a  law  which  is  passed  with  the  constituent  power  reserved 
is.  not  a  constitutional  law,  and  M.  Thiers  will  therefore  be 
at  liberty  to  veto  it.  As  there  is  no  authority  except  the 
Assembly,  competent  to  declare  what  is  and  what  is  not  a  con- 
stitutional law,  in  the  sense  attached  to  the  term  in  the  Bel- 
castel amendment,  and  as  the  decision  of  the  Assembly  upon 
this  point  as  upon  all  others  will  be  arrived  at  under  the  con- 
straining influence  of  M.  Thiers,  it  is  not  of  much  moment 
whether  this  interpretation  is  right  or  wrong.  If  the  deputies 
shotild  so  far  escape  from  the  control  in  which  they  are  usually 
held  as  to  pass  the  Government  Bills  in  a  shape  which  the 
Government  dislikes,  they  may  be  trusted  to  return  to  their 
allegiance  after  fotir-and-twenty  hours'  reflection.  Whether 
they  tlien  rescind  their  own  vote,  or,  by  deciding  that  it  is  not 
a  constitutional  law,  give  M.  Thiers  the  power  of  vetoing  it, 
will  not  make  much  difference  in  the  legislative  result. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS  AND  DECEASED 
WIFE'S  SISTER. 

ri^HE  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  has,  it  seems,  a  way  of  turn- 
-L  ing  up  in  the  midst  of  a  Ministerial  crisis,  like  the  dog 
at  the  Derby,  It  was  doubtful  on  Thursday  night  whether 
tlierc  was  still  a  Government  or  not ;  but  the  House  of  Lords 
may  ])erhaps  have  thought  that,  under  the  circumstances,  there 
was  a.11  the  more  reason  for  doing  what  it  could  to  keep  up 
something  in  the  shape  of  law.  The  propriety  of  permitting 
marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  is  a  very  small  part  of 
the  question  opened  up  by  this  impudent  and  notorious  Bill. 
It  Im  a  blow  aimed,  not  only  at  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  but  at 
the  authority  of  law.  In  the  opinion  of  the  promoters  of  the 
measure  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  binding  only  on  tiiose  who 
liappen  to  approve  of  its  provisions.  Every  man  his  own 
Statute-book  is  the  simple  code  of  the  now  relbrmers.  If  you 
'lo  not  like  a  law,  break  it,  and  then  make  your  violation  of 
the  law  a  rcasou  lor  asking  Parliament  not  only  to  repeal  it, 
l)irt  to  put  things  in  ^'uch  a  position  as  if  it  had  never  at  any 
time  been  in  existence.  It  is  obvious  that  this  principle,  if 
■  )nce  admitted,  miglit  be  found  to  have  a  dangerously  oxten- 
riive  rtuigc  of  application.  Lord  lIoiKiinoN  tried  to  tempt  tho 
House  of  Lords  by  HUggcsting  that  by  passing  tliis  Bill  it 
would  put  an  end  to  an  unjileaHant  agitation ;  hut  tiio  Peers 
did  not  rc(|uiro  to  lie  warned  that  the  success  of  one 
such  agitation  would  immediately  bo  the  signal  for  many 
oi.her.i.  It  is  true  that  tho  Hcandal  of  brcachcH  of  tho  law 
would  be  t'frcctujilly  prevented  il'thero  wero  no  law  to  break, 
but  if  this  process  of  accommodating  the  law  to  the  passions, 


caprices,  and  irregidarities  of  every  section  of  the  community 
were  once  entered  upon,  it  would  be  apt  to  lead  to  some 
startling  results.  Widowers  who  Avant  to  marry  their 
deceased  wives'  sisters  are  not  the  only  persons  who  would 
like  to  have  the  law  altered  to  suit  their  purposes.  There  are 
gentlemen  who  would  be  glad  to  have  greater  facilities  than 
the  Divorce  Court  at  present  provides  for  changing  spouses, 
and  others  who  pine  for  the  larger  freedom  of  polygamy. 
It  has  not  yet,  however,  been  thought  desirable  to  abolish 
marriage  in  order  to  prevent  adultery.  Lord  Houghton  and 
Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley  appear  to  have  succeeded  in  eman- 
cipating themselves  with  tolerable  completeness  from  some  of 
the  ordinary  prejudices  on  the  subject.  After  all,  says  Lord 
Houghton,  these  things  are  only  a  matter  of  opinion  ;  some 
people  think  one  way,  some  another  ;  why  should  not  every- 
body do  as  he  likes?  Lord  Stanley  seemed  to  think  he 
had  clenched  the  argument  when  he  remarked  that  the  only 
reason  for  "  the  restrictions  imposed  in  the  early  days  of  the 
"  Church  was  to  strengthen  the  idea  of  the  sanctity  of 
"  marriage."  We  are  left  to  infer  that  the  idea  of  the  sanctity 
of  marriage  has  passed  away  with  the  other  superstitions 
of  the  primitive  Church.  Lord  Kimberley  observed  that 
in  a  question  of  this  kind  consideration  must  be  shown  for  the 
"  feelings,  wishes,  and  passions  of  the  people  "  ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  people  whose  feelings,  wishes,  and  passions  are  to 
be  regarded  as  paramount  are  not  the  whole  people  of  the 
country,  who  for  the  most  part  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  present 
system,  but  only  the  people  who  have  chosen  to  break  the 
law  and  who  now  ask  to  be  relieved  from  the  consequences  of 
their  disobedience. 

Lord  Selborne's  weighty  and  statesmanlike  speech  gave 
emphasis  to  the   division  that  followed,  and  will  no  dottbt 
be  accepted  by  the  great  body  of  moderate  and  reasonable 
men  as  a  comi^lete  justification  for  the  rejection  of  the  Bill. 
This  is,  as  he  said,  no  party  question.    Nor,  as  f;\r  as  Parlia- 
ment is  concerned,  is  it  a  theological  or  ecclesiastical  question. 
It  is  really  a  question  of  social  expediency.    Is  it  for  the  good 
of  the  community  that  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister 
should  be  allowed  ?    The  only  persons  who  would  be  bene- 
fited by  a  relaxation  of  the  law  are  the  extremely  small  and  in- 
significant faction  of  the  community  who  have  been  seized  with 
an  ungovernable  desire  to  marry  their  deceased  wives'  sisters. 
Lord  Selborne's  inquiries  confirm  the  results  of  the  previous 
inquiries  undertaken  by  Lord  Hatherlet  and  by  the  Eoyal 
Commission  of  1 847.    It  may  be  doubted  whether,  if  it  were 
true  that  working-men  are  in  the  habit  of  contracting  ii-re- 
gular  unions  of  this  kind,  it  would  necessarily  follow  that  the 
law  should  be  altered  in  order  to  legalize  them,  regardless  of 
all  other  consequences ;  but  in  point  of  fact  it  is  not  true. 
These  unions  are  by  no  means  common  among  the  poor ;  and 
the  attempt  to  represent   the  matter  as  a  working-man's 
question  is  only  an  example  of  the  miserable  claptrap  and  reck- 
less mis-statement  which  have  distinguished  the  whole  course 
of  this  shameless  agitation.    All  the  evidence  on  the  subject 
shows  that  there  are  really  very  few  people  who  are  anxious 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  freedom  which  the  promoters  of  the 
Bill  are  so  anxious  to  bestow  on  all  the  world,  whether  they 
care  for  it  or  not.    If  the  Bill  were  to  become  law,  a  petty 
and  almost  microscopic  minority  would  be  enabled  to  indulge 
their  eccentric  and  ill-regulated  passions  under  cover  of  the. 
law.    This  does  not  strike  us  as  a  very  important  or  ViJuable 
object,  and  it  is  natural  to  ask  what  would  be  the  cost  of 
attaining  it.     One  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  tho 
marriage  law  would  be  subverted,  the  whole  system  would 
be  thrown  into  confusion  and  disorder,  and  all  sorts  of  other 
relaxations  would  immediately  be   demanded.    The  social 
consequences   of  disturbing   the  principle   of  relationship 
by  afliiiity  would  be  painful  in  the  extreme.    The  soft  and 
gentle  ties  which  once  bound  families  together  would  be 
snapped  asunder,  and  the  sister-in-law  would  be  thrust  out 
into  the  same  position  as  that  of  any  other  marriageable  woman. 
Is  it  possible,  as  Lord  Seluokne  tisked,  that  a  man  should 
treat  a  wife's  sisters  as  his  own  if  ho  were  allbwed  to  marry 
them  ?     And  what  becomoa  of  the  argument  that  wives' 
sisters  would  prove  the  best  stepmothers  children  could  have,  if 
children  are  at  the  same  time  lo  be  deprived  of  the  care  of  an 
affectionate  aunt?    Tho  deceased  wife's  sister  people  would 
seem,  from  thoir  own  account  of  themselves,  or  at  least  from 
the  accoiuit  given  by  their  friends — for  they  are  strangely  shy 
of  coming  to  tho  front  in  person — to  bo  a  very  peculiar  people. 
Wo  are  always  being  told  of  a  dying  wife  who  aiuumons  her 
hua])and  and  her  sister  to  her  bedside,  iiujiloros  them  to  get 
married,  and  joins  tlieir  hands  with  a  nuptial  benediction. 
We  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  this  is  a  familiar  inci- 
dent in  real  life.     It  is  scarcely  credible  that  even  deceased 
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•wife's  sister  people  should  be  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  natural 
feeling  as  to  proceed  with  arrangements  for  a  new  marriage 
over  the  death-bed  of  a  wife.  But  if  the  marriage  does  not 
take  place  immediately,  who  is  to  take  charge  of  the  bereaved 
family  ?  The  sistcr-in-law  who  expects,  or  is  at  least  exposed 
to,  anoffer  otmarriage  from  the  widower  is  necessarily  excluded. 
In  short,  there  would  then  be  only  one  way  in  which  the  woman 
admitted  to  be  best  fitted  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  family 
in  the  hour  of  bereavement  could  assume  that  charge,  and  that 
would  be  by  a  hasty  contract  of  marriage  with  the  disconsolate 
widower. 

Even  assuming  that  such  marriages  are  not  improper  in 
themselves,  the  social  and  domestic  inconvenience  and 
injury  which  would  be  produced  by  allowing  them  are  a 
suflScient  objection  to  any  change.  Apart  from  the 
general  question  of  the  expediency  of  legalizing  these 
unions,  there  are  also  overwhelming  objections  to 
the  Bill  in  which  the  anonymous  agitators  embodied  their 
desires.  It  deals  with  only  a  small  fragment  of  a  subject 
which  should  be  dealt  with  either  not  at  all  or  as  a  whole. 
It  unsettles  everything,  and  settles  nothing.  It  knocks 
away  an  important  principle,  and  throws  open  the  door  for 
all  kinds  of  relaxations  and  innovations.  But  the  most 
objectionable  and  dangerous  part  of  the  measure  is  that  which 
proposes  to  give  retrospective  sanction  to  marriages  contracted 
in  open  and  contemptuous  and  deliberate  defiance  of  the  law. 
It  is  obvious  that  to  pass  a  measure  of  this  kind  would  be 
simply  to  proclaim  that  nobody  need  obey  the  law  unless  he 
chooses,  and  to  encourage  disobedience.  It  would,  as  Lord 
Selborne  remarked,  be  tantamount  to  declaring  that  a  certain 
amount  of  perseverance  in  systematic  disobedience  to  the  law 
will  induce  Parliament  not  merely  to  alter  a  law,  but  to  provide 
ex  post  facto  legislation  in  favour  of  the  whole  body  of  law- 
breakers for  many  years  past.  The  majority  of  the  House 
of  Lords  against  the  Bill  was  twenty-five,  or  only  one  less 
than  last  year.  Thus  the  House  of  Lords  would  seem  to 
be  expressing  a  deliberate  and  settled  judgment,  while  the 
declining  majorities  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  other 
side  disclose  doubt  and  hesitation.  Under  such  circumstances 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  House  of  Lords  pursued  the 
only  course  that  was  consistent,  not  merely  with  its  own 
dignity  and  independence,  but  with  its  public  duty,  in  reject- 
ing the  Bill,  and  there  can  be  equally  little  doubt  that  in  doing 
so  it  represented  the  real  opinion  of  the  country  at  large. 
There  is  unfortunately  no  reason  to  hope  that  we  have  seen 
the  last  of  this  discreditable  and  unscrupulous  agitation,  but 
it  may  be  hoped  that  at  least  its  true  character  is  now  pretty 
well  understood. 


POLITICAL  PORTRAITS. 

A SERIES  of  very  clever  and  amusing  sketches  of  public 
men  which  lately  appeared  in  the  Daily  Neios  has  just  been 
reprinted  in  a  collected  form  at  a  singularly  opportune  moment. 
It  is  easy  to  make  too  much  of  the  personal  element  in  politics ; 
but  it  is  an  element  which,  if  less  powerful  than  it  used  to  be, 
still  exercises  an  important  influence  on  the  course  of  affairs. 
Indeed  we  have  just  had  a  striking  illustration  of  the  dislocating 
and  embarrassing,  or,  to  use  what  Mr.  Disraeli  calls  the  phrase  of 
the  hour,  bewildering  results  which  may  under  certain  circum- 
stances proceed  from  it.  Agreement  on  a  general  set  of  principles 
is  of  course  the  bond  of  party  union,  but  in  the  application  of 
those  principles  there  is  abundant  scope  for  the  play  of  personal 
temperament  and  bias.  "  Measures  not  men  "  represents  an  ideal 
of  political  criticism  which  is  neither  sound  nor  practicable.  If 
a  measure  were  simply  an  argument,  it  might  be  tested  solely 
on  its  merits;  as  it  happens  to  be  an  executive  mandate,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  spirit,  temper,  and  aims  with  which 
it  is  likely  to  be  administered.  In  practical  politics  men  and 
measures  must  be  judged  together.  The  author  of  Political 
Portraits  passes  in  review  some  twenty  politicians,  chosen 
pretty  much  at  random  from  both  of  the  great  parties  in 
the  State.  He  has  apparently  been  a  close  student  of  re- 
cent political  history,  and  has  had  good  opportunities  of  observing 
near  at  hand  the  men  whom  he  describes ;  and  his  sketches  display 
not  only  keenness  and  penetration,  but  a  singular  freedom  from 
party  bias.  A  sharp  incisive  style  and  a  play  of  somewhat 
caustic  humour  give  vividness  to  his  portraits,  which,  taken  as  a 
whole,  remind  one  of  nothing  so  much  as  a  collection  of  highly 
finished  medallions  struck  in  steel — hard,  bright,  cold,  and  clear. 
Nothing  can  be  better  in  their  way  than  his  sarcastic  pictures  of 
Mr.  Lowe  as  a  neglected  youth  who,  instead  of  being  apprenticed 
to  a  respectable  trade,  was  allowed  by  his  friends  to  throw  himself 
away  on  the  dead  languages ;  of  Mr.  Cardwell,  "  the  steady  young 
man  of  public  life,  who  never  had  a  loose  political  thought,  or 
an  ill-regulated  political  passion " ;  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
liatening  with  complacent  curiosity  while  Lord  Cairns  explains  to 
the  Duke  and  the  House  of  LorrU  what  the  Duke  really  meant^ 


although  he  might  not  have  known  it  at  the  lime,  when  he  spoke  a 
little  earlier  in  the  evening;  of  Mr.  W.  E.Forster  as  the  Mr.Facing- 
Both-Ways  of  political  life  and  the  "  best  stage  Yorkshirenian  " 
in  the  Parliamentary  or  any  other  theatre  of  the  day;  of  Mr. 
Ayrton  seeing  everything — Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons— in 
Ayrton,  as  Malebranche  saw  everything  in  the  Divine  Being ;  of 
Lord  Halifax,  a  small  politician  hung  on  to  a  great  title  in  a 
way  that  recalls  Cicero's  question  about  his  diminutive  son-in-law, 
"  Who  tied  Dolabella  to  that  sword  ?  "  In  describing  the  race  of 
semi-ecclesiastical  statesmen  and  lawyers  who  have  sprung  up 
within  the  last  generation,  the  writer  observes  that,  "  although 
Lord  Westbury  has  declared  that  he  owes  his  success  in  hfe  to  a 
habit  of  Bible  reading,  and  to  the  formation  of  his  character  upon 
the  precepts  of  the  New  Testament,  he  does  not  strictly  belong 
to  this  order  of  lawyers  and  politicians."  We  must  be  thankful 
to  a  writer  who  does  so  much  to  redeem  the  dulness  of  political 
controversy,  though  we  cannot  help  thiuking  that  in  some  in- 
stances he  is  perhaps  more  brilliant  than  deep,  and  more  witty 
than  true.  Ilis  freedom  from  party  prejudices  makes  the  vehe- 
mence of  his  personal  antipathies  the  more  remarkable.  Mr. 
Lowe  and  Lord  Halifax  would  appear  to  be  types  which  he 
holds  in  especial  aversion.  An  imputation  of  "  something  of  the 
spirit  of  the  servants'  hall "  is  curiously  inapplicable  to  one  so 
rashly  candid  and  independent  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer ;  and  those  very  defects  which  have  always  been  conspicu- 
ous in  Lord  Halifax's  public  appearances  might  have  suggested  a 
warning  against  the  hasty  assumption  that  he  was  in  every 
way  a  nonentity.  Lord  Melbourne,  replying  to  an  attack  by 
Brougham,  once  asked  the  House  of  Lords  to  consider  what 
must  be  the  nature  and  strength  of  the  objections  which 
prevented  a  Government  from  availing  itself  of  the  services 
of  so  able  and  eloquent  a  man;  and  it  might  be  urged  on 
behalf  of  Lord  Halifax  that  he  must  surely  have  great  private 
merits  in  order  to  counterbalance  his  obvious  deficiencies  in  the 
public  part  of  his  duties.  In  his  wide  knowledge  of  men 
and  things,  his  mastery  over  business  and  capacity  for  getting 
quickly  at  the  heart  of  a  question,  and  in  the  shrewd,  practical 
sagacity  Qf  his  advice,  Lord  Halifax  is  understood  to  have  few 
equals;  and  perhaps  there  never  was  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
whom  the  City  regarded  with  greater  satisfaction.  The  suggestion 
that  Lord  Cairns  was  unable  to  retain  the  leadership  of  the  House 
of  Lords  on  account  of  "  a  consciousness  of  difl'erence  and  incompa- 
tibihty  "  between  himself  and  the  peers,  such  as  that  between  "  the 
trusted  professional  adviser  of  a  great  family  "  and  his  employers, 
and  that  "  the  brisk  professional  manner,  the  knowing  look,  the 
very  attitude  and  gestures  with  which  he  pulls  himself  together 
to  make  a  smart  reply,  as  from  a  clever  agent  to  a  grumbling 
tenant  or  a  troublesome  mortgagee,  had  probably  disagreeable 
associations  for  the  majority  of  the  peers,  in  addition  to  their 
sesthetic  objections  on  grounds  of  taste  and  style,"  is  a  pure  exercise 
of  ingenious  fancy.  When  Lord  Cairns  retired  from  this  position 
his  delicate  health  supplied  a  very  simple  and  sufiicient  explanation 
of  the  step.  It  is  necessary  that  a  leader  in  the  House  of  Lords 
should  not  only  be  unfailing  in  his  attendance  at  the  sittings  of 
the  House,  but  should  be  in  the  way  of  familiar  intercoiu-se  with 
those  whom  he  represents ;  and  the  physical  demands  of  such  a 
life  must  necessarily  be  trying  to  any  one  not  in  robust  health. 
When  the  writer  remarks  that  Lord  Salisbury's  "  revolt  against 
Liberal  policy  and  Conservative  tactics  is  a  revolt  against  the  very 
conditions  of  Constitutional  Government,''  he  apparently  forgets 
Lord  Salisbury's  declaration  during  the  Irish  Church  debates. 
"  On  those  rare  and  great  occasions,"  he  said,  "  on  which  the 
national  mind  has  fully  declared  itself,  the  House  of  Lords  must, 
no  doubt,  yield;  but  there  is  an  enormous  step  between  that 
and  being  the  mere  echo  of  the  House  of  Commons." 

The  writer  of  these  sketches  admits  the  general  distrust  with 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  regarded,  but  tries  to  make  light  of  it. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  he  says,  has  certainly  changed  his  opinions  from 
time  to  time ;  he  has  traversed  nearly  the  whole  interval  between 
Lord  Eldon  and  Mr.  Bright,  but  then  he  has  been  forty  years 
about  it.  A  light  mind  would  have  taken  the  jump  all  at  once, 
but  Mr.  Gladstone's  "  scrupulous  patience  and  careful  integrity  " 
required  time  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  journey  step  by  step. 
The  awkward  thing,  however,  is  not  so  much  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
.should  have  changed  his  opinions,  but  "  that  he  should  require  to 
be  reconverted  to  the  same  principles  on  every  fresh  application 
of  them."  The  only  consolation  that  can  be  suggested  is,  that, 
after  all,  "  his  defects  as  a  statesmen  conspire  to  lend  opportu- 
nity and  effect  to  his  special  political  faculties  " — that  is  to  say, 
to  his  power  of  giving  legislative  force  to  the  policy  on  which 
the  nation  is  supposed  to  have  determined.  In  other  words,  if 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  taken  up  with  any  principles  on  his  own 
account,  and  had  worked  them  out  for  himself,  he  might  possibly 
have  found  himself  either  before  or  behind  the  nation.  As  it  has 
happened,  however,  he  has  always  been  ready  to  adopt  any  opinion 
of  the  hour,  or,  as  the  writer  puts  it,  to  execute  the  mandate  of 
the  constituencies.  We  think  this  is  really  a  very  fciir  account  ol 
Mr.  Gladstone's  position  as  a  statesman.  The  writer  sees  clearly 
enough  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  never  possessed  any  fixed  prin- 
ciples of  his  own,  and  that,  even  when  he  has  adopted  a  set  of 
principles,  he  hiis  used  them  only  for  the  purposes  of  the 
moment ;  but  he  either  does  not  see  or  does  not  care  to  proclaim 
the  whole  truth  on  the  subject.  "  All  his  life,"  he  says,  "  ^Ir. 
Gladstone  has  been  thinking  aloud  ;  you  see  not  only  the  premiss 
from  which  he  has  started,  and  the  conclusion  which  he  has 
reached,  but  the  road  by  which  he  has  travelled  from  one  to 
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tlie  other."  In  point  of  fact,  Mr.  Gladstone's  journeys  have  always 
been  the  reverse  way.  He  has  invariably  started  from  a  con- 
clusion, and  then  set  off  in  search  of  premisses,  and  as  the  latter 
are  not  at  all  for  his  own  use,  but  only  for  other  people's,  he  has 
never  been  very  particular  as  to  what  they  were.  The  first  that 
tave  come  to  hand  have  usually  answered  his  purpose.  If  Mr. 
Gladstone  were  conscious  of  the  process  by  which  he  has  arrived 
at  most  of  his  conclusions,  he  would  probably  confess  that  he 
could  say  nothing  more  about  it  than  that  somehow  they 
were  in  the  air,  and  that  he  caught  them  as  a  man 
might  catch  the  infection  of  any  other  epidemic.  Any- 
body who  remembers  the  wild  and  visionary  reasons  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  occasionally  invented  in  order  to  justify  his 
opinions  will  see  at  once  how  complete  is  the  absence  of  any  real 
connexion  between  the  two.  Take,  for  example,  his  famous  "  flesh 
and  blood  "  argument  in  favour  of  a  comparatively  small  reduc- 
tion of  the  quaUiication  for  household  suffrage — an  argument  which, 
if  he  had  started  from  it,  must  have  led  him  straight  away  to 
universal  suffrage  ;  or  his  extraordinary  proposition  that  an  increase 
of  voters  had  converted  the  franchise  from  a  public  trust  into  a 
private  privilege  which  required  the  protection  of  secrecy.  No- 
body but  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  could  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
he  was  ever  in  the  slightest  degree  influenced  by  such  absurdly 
irrelevant  arguments  in  making  up  his  mind.  The  truth  is 
simply  that  he  had  already  been  forced  by  party  exigencies  and 
by  the  general  pressure  of  the  political  atmosphere  on  his  sensitive 
moral  nature  to  the  coaclusion  that  something  must  be  done  with 
the  franchise  and  the  Ballot,  and  the  hunting  out  of  reasons  was  alto- 
gether an  after  process  undertaken  for  the  satisfaction  of  minds  less 
dependent  than  his  own  on  mysterious  inspiration  and  emotional 
faith  for  their  political  convictions.  This  peculiarity  of  mind  fully 
accounts  for  the  extraordinary  character  of  the  reasons  with  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  sometimes  startles  the  House  of  Commons,  and  also 
for  their  odd  and  inconsistent  variety.  It  also  helps  to  explain  why 
the  most  changeable  of  statesmen  should,  when  he  has  pitched 
for  the  moment  on  a  policy,  be  the  most  fanatically  obdurate  and 
immovable  in  clinging  to  it.  It  is  simply  because  he  has  nothing 
else  to  cling  to.  A  mind  that  reasons  can  pause  at  any  stage  of  the 
process  to  measure  the  progress  it  has  made  and  test  the  security 
«f  its  footing,  and,  when  it  has  got  to  some  final  point,  it  can  pick 
its  way  back  again,  step  by  step,  and  can  determine  how  far  it  is 
wise  or  necessary  to  push  a  principle.  But  the  unreasoning  mind, 
which  does  not  work  its  way  logically  to  a  conclusion,  but  only 
finds  itself  suddenly  possessed  by  one,  is  afraid  to  meddle  with 
what  has  come  to  it,  as  it  were,  in  the  lump,  lest  it  should  fall 
hopelessly  to  pieces.  Without  a  firm  and  clear  appreciation  of 
principle,  it  is  impossible  to  know  what  are  the  really  material 
parts  of  any  project.  A  member  of  the  present  Government  once 
said  of  Mr.  Gladstone  that  he  hated  with  concentrated  malignity 
all  thoroughgoing  Liberalism  in  every  department  of  thought, 
and  it  is  at  least  true  that  the  bent  of  his  mind  and  the  peculiar 
sacerdotal  groove  in  which  it  works  prevents  his  having  any  sym- 
pathy with  the  free  play  of  thought.  He  deals  only  in  revelations 
of  dogma  which  must  be  accepted  with  unquestioning  faith.  The 
reasons  of  the  distrust  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  regarded  may 
be  simply  explained.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  line  of  policy  he  may  not  suddenly  espouse  under  the  influ- 
ence of  some  spasm  of  emotion  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  even  assu- 
ming that  his  policy  is  right,  the  grounds  on  which  he  may  be  ex- 
pected to  advocate  it  are  almost  certain  to  contain  within  them  the 
seeds  of  mischief.  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  policy  has  been  a  failure 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  fallen  short  of  the  wild  and  extrava- 
gant expectations  for  the  immediate  fulfilment  of  which  he  recom- 
mended it.  He  h.as  excited  hopes  and  encouraged  demands  of 
which  we  are  already  reaping  some  of  the  results. 

The  writer  of  Political  Portraits,  without  apparently  having  much 
sympathy  with  Lord  Russell,  does  justice  to  his  sterling  and  valu- 
able qualities.  Mr.  Gladstone  once  said  very  truly  and  generously 
that,  if  orders  were  given  for  civil  as  for  military  services. 
Lord  Russell's  breast  would  be  studded  with  stars,  and  covered 
with  crosses  and  ribands ;  but  his  achievements  mainly  belong  to 
a  period  which  is  already  somewhat  dim  and  distant  for  the  present 
generation.  In  a  happy  phrase  the  writer  speaks  of  Lord  Russell's 
•innocent  nudity  of  mmd.  Ho  has  indeed  oeen  one  of  the  most 
open  and  candid  of  statesmen,  and  has  spent  his  life  in  thinking 
aloud.  But,  however  rash  and  inconsiderate  some  of  his  views 
may  "have  been,  they  have  always  been  connected  with  a  fixed 
flet  of  principles,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  respect  the  healthy, 
breezy  freshness  of  his  mind.  Of  Mr.  Disraeli  the  writer  says 
nothing  new,  perhaps  for  (ho  suflicient  reason  that  there  is  no- 
thing new  to  be  said.  Ilis  "detachment  from  any  vital  interest 
or  absorbing  conviction  in  English  politics  "  is  attributed  to  the 
'isolation  of  his  early  life,  of  which  an  interesting  account  is  given. 
This  freedom  from  prepossessions  has  certainly  allowed  free  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  the  imagination,  which,  as  Mr.  Disraeli 
•  has  himself  said,  is  in  the  government  of  nations  not  loss  im- 
portant than  reason  ;  but  Mr.  (Jladstono  has  hud  tho  advantage 
perhaps  of  appearing  more  iinnlicitly  to  believe  in  liis  own  con- 
victions. The  sketch  of  Mr.  JJright  is  rather  in  tho  conventional 
•tyio.  A  simple-minded  writer  lately  took  tho  trouble  to  make  a 
list  of  tho  abuses  and  evils  of  various  kinds  to  which  Mr.  Bright 
bad  at  different  times  ref(!rred  in  liis  spocclios,  and  to  which  at  somo 
laUjr  period  legislation  had  hapi)oned  to  be  applied,  and  this  was 
prowented  as  a  list  of  Mr.  Hriglit's  Ingishitivo  achiovomonts.  Tho 
author  of  Polilinal  Portrnit,n  wmwoxn  favour  this  theory  of  Mr. 
Jiiight's  atnteamanebip.  Mr.  might  hay  cuilaiuly  duuouaced  with 


great  vehemence  and  persistency  abuses  which  have  afterwards  been 
remedied  ;  but  such  statesmansliip  as  he  has  shown  has  been  purely 
destructive — the  statesmanship  of  the  petard  and  the  battering- 
ram.    He  has  rarely  troubled  himself  with  constructive  projecte, 
and  when  he  has  tried  his  hand  at  them  they  have  not  been  found 
to  have  nmch  practical  value.    The  most  efiectual  way  to  rouse 
the  multitude  is  to  persuade  it  that  it  is  oppressed  and  cheated  by 
a  privileged  class,  and  this  is  the  familiar  note  of  Mr.  Bright's 
invective.    His  power  has  been  derived,  not  as  is  suggested  in  this 
volume,  from  his  sagacious  common  sense  and  skilful  oratory,  but 
from  the  passionate  overflowing  of  a  kind  of  religious  wrath  which 
made  him  pursue  his  opponents  pretty  much  in  the  spirit  of  a  Corsi- 
can  vendetta.  In  his  latest  speech,  after  long  silence  and  meditation, 
he  could  do  nothing  butrail  against  the  wickedness  of  the  people  who 
had  on  political  questions  taken  difl"erent  sides  from  himself,  and 
he  seemed  to  say  with  Jonah,  "  I  do  well  to  be  angry  even  unto 
death."    Nobody  will  deny  that  in  his  time  Mr.  Bright  has  done 
useful  work,  but  it  is  impossible  to  forget  the  rancorous  and 
splenetic  spirit  which  prompted  his  efforts ;  and  it  may  also  be 
doubted  whether  he  has  not  sometimes  retarded  rather  than  ad- 
vanced the  reforms  he  advocated  by  the  personal  bitterness  which 
he  has  infused  into  every  controversy  in  which  he  has  taken  part. 
This  side  of  his  character  is  omitted  from  the  picture.  The 
favourable  aspect  in  which  Mr.  Bright  is  presented  contrasts 
significantly  with  the  depreciation  which  is  applied  to  such 
men  as  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Forster.    The  remark  of  a 
foreign  critic,  that  if  Columbus  had  been  half  as  sensible  as 
Lord  Derby,  he  would  never  have  discovered  America,  is 
quoted  with  approval,  and  Nicias,  who,  as  we  are  reminded, 
is    responsible    for   the    greatest  disaster  of  Greek  history, 
is  suggested  as  one  of  the  earliest  types  of  the  safe  man.  It 
may  be  observed,  however,  that  the  qualities  which  made 
Columbus  a  successful  discoverer  are  not  exactly  the  qualities 
most  essential  in  an  English  Minister.    "  There  is,"  we  are 
assured,  "  no  adviser  so  perilous  as  one  who  applies  ordinary- 
rules  to  extraordinary  occasions,"  but  we  should  imagine  that  it 
was  scarcely  less  dangerous  to  apply  extraordinary  rules  to  ordinary 
occasions ;  and  as  ordinary  occasions  occur  more  frequently  than 
extraordinary  occasions,  the  opportunities  for  mischief  in  the 
latter  case  would  necessarily  be  more  frequent.   And  this  is  just 
the  evil  from  which  we  have  for  some  time  been  suffering.  The 
daring  pilot  who  is  always  running  on  the  sands  to  show  his  wit 
may  be  an  heroic  figure,  but  the  qualms  of  the  crew  and  passengers 
are  not  perhaps  altogether  unreasonable.    Most  sensible  people, 
we  should  think,  would  rather  be  in  the  hands  of  a  steady- 
going  family  doctor,  who  treated  a  fit  of  indigestion  with  a  simple 
pill,  or  perhaps  with  nothing  at  all  except  patience,  than  in  the 
hands  of  one  who  thought  it  necessary  to  resort  to  heroic  remedies 
for  the  most  ordinary  ailments.    There  are  some  cures  which  are 
worse  than  the  original  disease. 

What  appears  to  have  most  deeply  impressed  the  author  of 
these  brilliant  and  pungent  articles  is  the  tendency  of  Parlia- 
mentary leaders  to  deterioration  in  intellectual  capacity.  "  If,"  he 
says  in  the  preface,  "  the  impression  left  on  the  reader  by  these 
sketches  is  that  in  England,  as  in  other  countries,  political  afiairs 
are,  with  four  or  five  exceptions  of  high  and  signal  capacity,  in 
the  hands  of  men  of  ability  and  character  indeed,  but  of  second- 
rate  ability  and  commonplace  character,  it  is  probable  that  the 
same  impression  would  be  made  yet  more  strongly  by  the  habit  of 
listening  to  the  Parliamentary  debates,  and  by  some  acquaintance 
with  public  business."  And  elsewhere  he  remarks,  "  The  smaller 
arts  of  management  and  persuasion  in  detail,  rather  than  tho 
larger  gifts  of  wisdom  and  authority,  are  becoming  essential  in 
politics."  There  is  an  obvious  decline  in  the  political  intelligence 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  "  the  standard  of  admission  to  the 
Cabinet,  as  in  some  of  our  best  regiments,  has  had  to  be  lowered 
an  inch  or  two."  There  is  undoubtedly  a  certain  amount  of  truth 
in  these  remarks,  but  we  must  say  that  what  strikes  us  most  is  a 
falling  off,  not  so  much  in  intelligence,  as  in  courage.  It  is  im- 
possible to  compare  the  younger  race  of  statesmen  with  those  of 
the  previous  generation,  some  of  whom  still  survive,  without 
being  struck  by  the  hesitation  and  timidity  and  the  sort  of 
self-annihilation  which  are  characteristic  of  the  former ;  and  the 
contrast  is  still  more  impressive  if  we  go  back  another  genera- 
tion. It  would  seem  to  be  supposed  that  it  is  no  longer  the  busi- 
ness of  statesmen  to  lead  opinion,  or  indeed  to  have  any  opinions 
of  their  own  ;  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  listen  for  orders  and  to 
execute  what  is  called  tho  "mandate  of  the  constituencies"  in  a 
smart,  business-like  way.  It  is  true  that  under  a  system  of  popular 
Government  a  Minister  can  do  nothing  unless  he  carries  the  people 
along  with  him ;  but,  although  the  people  have  the  right,  it  they 
choose,  to  dictate  what  shall  bo  done,  it  does  not  follow  that 
statesmen  are  therefore  bound  to  renounce  their  own  judgment, 
and  simply  to  wait  for  their  cue  from  the  streets.  What  is  wanted 
is  (hat  public  men  should  have  tho  courage  to  tljink  for  them- 
selves, to  say  boldly  what  they  think,  and  to  refuse  to  bo  parties 
to  any  policy  which  thoy  do  not  heartily  and  honestly  approve.  It 
is  tho  sycophancy  and  subserviency  to  vulgar  clamour  of  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  sot  tho  fashion  which  ia  the  principal  cause  of 
political  deterioration. 


MOVING  HOUSE.. 

AMONGST  tho  misoriea  which  for  various  reasons  we  agree  to 
treat  rather  with  ridicule  than  with  sympathy,  few  are  more 
ucutu  thuu  those  couuoctod  with  a  change  of  house.  It  would  bo  a 
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curious  inquiry  why  any  evils  which  in  themselves  are  real  and 
serious  should  be  regarded  as  placing  their  victim  beyond  the 
circle  of  a  common  humanity.  Sea-sickness  involves  as  much  un- 
happiness  for  the  time  as  the  loss,  say,  of  a  first  cousin  ;  if  more 
transitory,  it  is  more  acute  for  the  moment,  for  few  people  lose 
their  appetite  for  a  day  on  the  death  of  a  relation,  and  still  less  do 
they  contemplate  suicide  as  desirable  under  the  circumstances. 
Yet  one  of  these  is  almost  an  invariable,  and  the  other  a  very 
common,  result  of  sea-sickness.  We  sympathize,  it  would  seein, 
only  with  those  forms  of  suffering  which  are  susceptible  of  poetic 
treatment;  and  in  other  cases   we  feel— to  alter  the  ordinary 

saying  that  there  is  a  comic  side  to  the  misfortunes  of  our  best 

friends.    This  excuse,  whatever  its  value,  is  not  quite  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  callous  indifierence  with  which  we  generally  regard 
the  victim  of  a  change  of  houses.    For  surely  there  is  some- 
thing poetical  about  the  feelings  of  a  human  being  torn 
from  the  building  which  has  become  almost  a  part  of  him- 
self.    He  is    not,    we    assume,  about  to  cross  the  ocean, 
or  to  break  off  any  habit  of  familiarity.     He  is  merely 
moving  to  a  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards  because  some 
intrusive  railway  has  demolished  his  former  dwelling-place ;  or 
because  an  increase  of  his  family,  or  a  desire  for  better  accommo- 
dation, or  the  imperious  wish  of  the  ladies  of  his  household,  has 
compelled  him  to  shift  his  anchorage.  However  slight  the  change 
may  be,  he  is  breaking  innumerable  threads  of  association,  of 
whose  force  he  was  never  before  sensible.    For  many  of  them  it 
is  probable  that  he  Is  hopelessly  unable  to  account.    He  cannot 
tell  how  many  social  meetings  have  hallowed  particular  rooms  for 
him,  and  left  behind  an  odour  perceptible  to  the  imagination,  if 
not  to  the  senses.    He  can  only  dimly  guess  that  certain  marked 
stages  in  his  domestic  life  have  been  connected  in  the  back- 
ground of  his  consciousness  with  particular  rooms  or  pieces  of 
furniture.    He  feels,  but  he  is  unable  to  say  why  he  feels,  that  his 
imagination  is  not  so  easily  kindled,  and  that  his  pen  does  not  run 
so  easily,  in  the  new  and  commodious  study  whose  charms  were 
set  before  him  in  the  most  glaring  colours,  as  in  the  queer  old  dingy 
room  where  every  angle,  inconvenient  as  it  might  be,  had  somehow 
learnt  a  language  of  its  own.    He  resembles  the  schoolboy  who 
was  reduced  to  sudden  imbecility  when  the  malice  of  his  rivals 
had  cut  off  the  button  which  he  always  fingered  in  moments  of 
difficulty.    A  man  grows  into  a  house  as  he  grows  into  a  pair  of 
shoes ;  and  he  feels  the  change  like  a  hermit-crab  dislodged  from 
the  old  shell  to  which  his  figure  had  gradually  adapted  itself. 
There  is  surely  something  pathetic,  though  there  is  of  course  much 
that  is  trivial,  about  such  sufferings.    Hawthorne  argues  in  the 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables  that  all  this  attachment  to  old  places 
is  an  old-world  superstition ;  and  that  in  the  coming  days  we 
shall  be  wiser,  and  change  a  house  with  the  same  facility  as  we 
now  change  a  coat.    Our  remote  descendants  wiU  revert  to  the 
nomad  state,  though  their  tents  will  be  made  of  brick  and  mortar 
instead  of  canvas.     They  will  scorn  to  be  bound  by  sentiment  to 
any  particular  plot  of  ground.    It  is  hard  to  prophesy  what  may 
be  the  mental  condition  of  our  remote  posterity.    A  day  may 
come  when  patriotism  and  family  feeling  may  be  regarded  as 
idle  superstitions ;  and  in  that  era,  an  attachment  to  any  special 
lump  of  matter  will  be  a  weakness  of  which  every  luminary 
of  the  twenty-somethingth  century  will  be  heartily  ashamed. 
But  meanwhile  every  person  in  whom  the  imagination  is 
not    quite    an   obsolete    faculty    clings    more    or    less  to 
an    ancient  domicile.     He  feels  a  perceptible  wrench  upon 
quitting  it;     and  is  painfully    sensible  that  he  is  passing 
one  more  milestone  on  his  road  to  the  grave.    We  do  not  grow 
old  at  a  uniform  rate.    Our  steady  downhill  progress  is  varied  by 
abrupt  descents  and  sudden  breaches  of  continuity.    The  stream 
of  life  has  its  rapids  and  its  cascades  as  well  as  its  smoother 
stretches;  and  the  change  of  a  house  generally  forms  one  of  those 
conspicuous  epochs  by  which  we  count  our  history.    It  marks 
one  of  the  revolutions  in  our  little  kingdom,  which  may  be  in 
other  respects  for  the  better  or  the  worse,  but  which  is  at  any 
rate  a  step  nearer  to  the  end.    Everybody  knows  how  the  whole 
character  of  a  friendly  meeting  is  often  changed  by  the  scene  in 
which  it  takes  place.    A  dinner  party  which  would  be  sociable 
and  talkative  in  a  room  of  corresponding  size  becomes  disagree- 
ably noisy  in  asmaller,  and  painfully  decorous  in  a  more  magnificent, 
apartment.    In  the  same  way,  by  some  subtle  and  untraceable 
influence,  our  whole  system  of  life  seems  to  take  its  colour  from 
its  surroundings ;  the  family  whom  we  were  all  glad  to  see  in 
Tvburnia  somehow  becomes  disagreeable  when  transplanted  to 
Mayfair,  or  vice  versa;  and  our  private  history  is  thus  divided 
into  acts,  in  which  the   scenery  has  more  importance  than 
we  are  sometimes  willing    to    acknowledge.     However  this 
may  be,  the  mere  fact  of  cutting  loose  so  many  old  associa^ 
tions  as  are  necessarily  destroyed  m  a  domestic  transmigration 
has  something  almost  solemn  about  it  to  the  mind  which  is 
not  ultra-philosophical ;  and  an  optimist  would  have  hoped,  for 
the  credit  of  human  nature,  that  the  concomitant  sufferings  were 
hallowed  by  the  deeper  emotions  which  they  typify,  instead  of 
rendering  the  emotion  itself  ridiculous. 

UnlucKily  it  is  not  so.  Undertakers,  as  we  know,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  funeral  almost  ridiculous  and  quite  vexatious 
to  the  spirit  of  man.  Upholsterers  are  equally  successful  in 
casting  an  air  of  ridicule  upon  the  parting,  not  from  a  lady,  but 
from  a  house.  It  is  out  of  the  question  to  adopt  an  air  of  dignity. 
A  man  leaving  No.  gg  in  a  square  cannot  look  like  a  baron  driven 
from  his  ancestral  castle.  His  sufferings  may  be  quite  as  deep. 
The  poor  beetle  which  we  drive  out  of  his  cranny  may  feel  as 


great  a  pang  as  a  millionaire  turned  out  of  his  palace.  But 
with  all  our  benevolence,  we  only  laugh  at  him.  The  man,  at 
this  possible  crisis  of  his  life,  is  a  victim  to  those  paltry  cares 
which  we  agree  to  treat  with  contempt.  He  is  harassed  by 
wretched  little  perplexities  about  doors  that  will  not  fit,  and 
blinds  that  will  not  draw  up,  and  wardrobes  that  persist  with  an- 
obstinacy  worthy  rather  of  animated  beings  than  of  mere  material' 
objects,  in  refusing  to  fit  any  available  corner.  A  day  cornea  on- 
which  he  ought  to  be  overwhelmed  with  conilicting  sentiments  at 
parting  from  his  old  penates.  He  has  rehearsed  the  scene  in  ima- 
gination, and  is  prepared  to  shed  an  appropriate  tear  on  quitting 
for  ever  the  spot  where  he  took  his  last  leave  of  a  near  relation, 
or  where  his  first-born  child  was  presented  to  him.  Before  he 
has  time  to  rise  to  the  appropriate  pitch  of  sentiment,  a  rabble 
rout  of  grimy  workmen  has  diffused  itself  throughout  every  room- 
in  his  house.  They  are  tearing  down  his  pictures,  his  books,  and 
his  china  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  German  troops  taking  farewell  of 
a  French  village.  The  only  emotion  which  is  naturally  suggested 
by  their  appearance  is  a  thirst  for  some  fiuid  capable  of  slaking 
throats  which  are  exposed  to  continual  whirlwinds  of  time- 
honoured  dust.  The  poor  fragments  of  furniture  detached  from 
their  accustomed  resting-place  seem  suddenly  to  lose  their  beauty 
like  a  gathered  flower.  The  rooms  themselves  become  dreary  like 
a  field  invaded  by  a  flight  of  locusts.  Sentiment  is  obviously  out 
of  place ;  and  the  only  hope  is  to  preserve  sufficient  temper  whilst 
endeavouring  to  appeal  to  the  tender  mercy  of  these  tyrannous 
invaders.  The  wretched  householder  feels  himself  to  be  little 
more  than  a  useless  obstacle,  which  has  no  real  right  to  exist.  He 
has  fondly  trusted  in  promises  that  his  new  abode  will  be  swept 
and  garnished  in  a  surprisingly  short  space  of  time.  If  from  want' 
of  experience  he  has  been  rash  enough  to  put  some  kind  of  faitk 
in  these  lavish  assurances,  he  is  speedily  and  rudely  undeceived. 
A  dreary  and  irritating  period  is  in  store  for  him.  If  he  retires  to 
some  remote  refuge,  the  whole  ingenuity  of  his  tormentors  will' 
be  racked  to  put  everything  where  he  particularly  wished  that  it 
should  not  be.  If  he  remains  at  his  post  heroically,  he  will  be' 
tempted  to  think  that  furniture,  as  Butler  thought  of  nations,  may 
go  mad ;  and  he  will  be  driven  to  the  misanthropical  conclusion 
that  nobody  ever  keeps  his  promises,  and  in  particular  that  that 
model  of  his  species,  the  British  workman,  means,  when  he  says- 
that  he  will  do  a  thing  to-day,  that  he  will  begin  to  do  some  part 
of  it  to-morrow  week. 

What,  to  select  one  special  scene  of  misery,  can  be  more- 
wretched  than  the  'fate  of  the  man  who  really  loves  his' 
library  as  every  good  man  should  do  ?  We  do  not  speak 
of  libraries  in  the  grander  sense  of  the  word — of  collections- 
of  rare  and  precious  editions,  or  of  solid  masses  of  litera- 
ture which  require  special  edifices  to  contain  them.  The  for- 
tunate proprietors  of  such  libraries  may  be  assumed  to  be  rich-, 
enough  to  pass  over  their  troubles  to  other  people.  We  are- 
thinking  rather  of  such  a  modest  library  as  frequently  twines 
itself  round  the  affections  of  a  man  of  moderate  means.  It 
contains  books  upon  which  he  has  scrawled  caricatures  of  his 
schoolmasters ;  and  prizes  marked  with  the  arms  of  the  college 
at  which  he  distinguished  himself;  and  miscellaneous  books  of  no 
great  value,  but  interesting  because  they  have  been  picked  up  at 
bookstalls,  or  in  out-of-the-way  Continental  towns ;  and  cheap 
editions  of  celebrated  authors  which  have  been  companions  of 
travel  and  have  provided  amusement  in  leisure  moments ;  with  just 
a  sprinkling  of  more  ambitious  volumes,  which  he  has  ventured  to- 
buy  whilst  carefully  counting  the  cost.  In  the  course  of  a  few- 
years  each  book  has  found  its  own  appropriate  nook  on  the  shelves  ; 
he  could  find  it  in  the  dark,  and  would  miss  it  if  it  were  kindly 
borrowed  by  a  friend;  the  whole  library  has  acquired  a  certain 
organic  unity ;  and  even  whilst  quietly  sitting  in  his  chair 
he  can  imbibe  the  aroma  of  each  division  by  allowing  his 
eyes  to  ramble  aimlessly  over  the  familiar  books.  When  it  has 
been  transported  by  the  rude  hands  of  illiterate  workmen,  whO' 
regard  a  book  as  though  it  were  simply  a  thing,  and  has  been  shot 
down  on  the  floor  with  no  more  ceremony  than  coals  are  deposited 
in  our  cellars,  the  sight  is  as  pathetic  as  the  mangled  remains 
of  an  animal.  It  requires  some  nerve  to  begin  the  weary  task  of 
once  more  reducing  chaos  to  some  new  kind  of  order,  which  yet 
cannot  for  a  long  period  be  as  familiar  as  the  old.  It  shocks  one's 
sense  of  propriety  to  see  the  strange  discords  which  have  beeit 
produced  by  the  fortuitous  combinations  of  thoughtless  hands. 
Stray  volumes  of  Voltaire  are  mixed  up  with  Butler  and  Jeremy 
Taylor ;  Shakspeare  is  being  crushed  under  a  pile  of  Blue-booka 
or  treatises  on  Political  Economy,  and  Charles  Lamb  suffocated 
amongst  a  crowd  of  the  books  which  no  gentleman's  library  should, 
be  without.  And  then,  as  he  turns  over  the  volumes,  he  is  lucky 
if  disagreeable  revelations  do  not  obtrude  themselves.  Possibly 
he  will  discover  that  some  of  his  cherished  treasures  bear  the 
uneffaced  inscription  of  a  friend's  name ;  and  he  will  have  to 
choose  between  conscious  dishonesty  and  superhuman  heroism. 
Then  he  will  find  presentation  copies  of  poems,  which  he  foolishly 
omitted  to  acknowledge  by  return  of  post,  and  dared  not  acknow- 
ledge afterwards,  and  which  now  stare  him  in  the  face  with  a 
reminder  of  neglected  duties.  Elsewhere  he  has  a  melancholy 
thrill  as  he  turns  up  again  some  ponderous  volume  of  history  or 
science,  speaking  of  studies  of  which  he  zealously  entered  the 
portal,  but  somehow  failed  to  get  much  further.  There  are  books 
that  recall  friendships  now  dead  and  buried,  and  files  of  dusty- 
pamphlets  reviving  old  scenes  of  intellectual  contest  in  which  be 
wasted  his  powers  ;  and  books  which  he  reviewed  abusively  whe» 
he  ought  to  have  discovered  the  advent  of  a  new  genius,  and  many 
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more  to  whicli  he  was  unduly  clement  when  he  ought  to  have 
slashed  them  -svith  critical  vigour;  and  possibly  writings  of  his 
own  which  have  been  forgotten  by  everybody  but  himself,  and 
which  he  had  wished  to  forget  also.  But  it  would  be  endless  to 
speak  of  the  associations  which  may  be  suggested  by  once  more 
disturbing  the  slumbers  of  the  works  that  were  resting  so  peace- 
fully on  their  shelves.  Nobody  can  have  gone  through  such  a 
task  without  many  pangs  of  more  or  less  acuteness. 

A  library  is  doubtless  the  most  living  part  of  the  contents  of  a 
house.  Nothing  else  excites  so  many  emotions  in  the  bosom 
of  the  wretched  being  doomed  to  leave  his  house.  Yet  his 
sufferings  are  generally  treated  with  ridicule,  and  he  is  blandly 
informed  that  things  will  shake  down  and  all  will  come  right  in 
that  singularly  indefinite  period,  "  a  day  or  two."  It  may  be  so  ; 
but  human  life  does  not  include  a  large  number  of  "  days  or  two." 


EXTINCT  JOURNALISM. 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  objects  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  during  last  summer  was  the  glass  case  which  con- 
tained specimens  of  the  successive  editions  of  the  Times.  Visitors 
learnt  how  that  journal  gradually  expanded  from  modest  shape 
and  indifferent  letterpress  to  its  present  ample  proportions ; 
and  they  might  also  picture  to  themselves  the  transformation 
of  the  journalist  from  a  mere  chronicler  of  passing  events  to 
a  leader  of  thought  and  civilization.  But  it  would  have  been 
more  interesting  if  the  case  could  have  been  opened  and  the 
volumes  inspected.  We  shall  now  endeavour  partly  to  supply 
the  gap  from  some  volumes  of  a  deceased  journal  which  have 
fallen  into  our  hands,  and  which  have  the  double  merit  of  con- 
taining a  faithful  picture  of  the  social  habits  of  our  grand- 
fathers in  England  and  in  India. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  a  weekly  paper  was  started 
in  Calcutta,  known  to  several  generations  of  Anglo-Indians  as  the 
Hurkaru.  The  nearest  English  translation  of  this  title  would  be 
the  "  Courier."  After  a  time  the  weekly  issue  was  exchanged  for 
a  daily ;  the  circulation  increased  ;  the  paper  flourished  ;  some  of 
the  best  names  in  Eastern  journalism  used  it  as  their  vehicle  of 
expression ;  and  it  recently  ended  an  existence  of  more  than 
seventy  years  by  absni-ption  into  another  contemporary.  It  appears 
to  have  occurred  to  the  editor  of  the  Hurkaru  in  its  first  season  of 
1 795,  that  a  few  woodcuts  would  enhance  the  merits  of  the  paper ; 
and  accordingly  in  the  first  page  there  is  the  figure  of  a  man 
with  the  motto  Pede  famto,  intended  to  represent  the  well-known 
courier  or  rxmner  who,  before  the  days  of  mail-carts  and  rail- 
roads, carried  the  correspondence  of  the  public  all  over  the 
peninsula.  In  reality  this  person  is  a  wiry,  dark-skinned,  and 
perspiring  native,  who,  with  a  minimum  of  clothing  and  a  wallet 
slung  over  his  shoulder,  runs  a  post  of  six  miles  in  the  space  of 
an  hour  and  a  quarter  in  fine  dry  weather,  and  in  two  or,  it  may 
be,  three  hours,  when  ways  are  foul.  The  figure  in  the  woodcut 
is,  on  the  contrary,  that  of  a  well-fed  and  portly  person  adorned 
with  a  turban  and  clad  in  a  coat  and  wide  Turkish  trousers,  re- 
sembling the  traditional  Levantine  pirate  of  a  ballet  or  a  burlesque. 
The  absurdity  of  this  appears  to  have  attracted  notice,  for  after  a 
few  issues  this  figure  disappears,  though  the  motto  remains.  It  is 
tolerably  clear  that  other  illustrations  were  not  drawn  on  the  spot 
on  stone  or  wood,  but  were  supplied  from  England,  and  insert-ed 
■without  the  slightest  regard  for  dramatic  propriety  and  consistency. 
A  mansion  in  "  Chouringhi,"  and  a  lower  roomed  house  {i.e.  a 
bungalow)  with  a  flat  roof,  near  "  Tiretta's  bazaar,"  are  fiicsimiles 
of  the  red-brick  house  tenanted  by  the  village  doctor  or  attorney 
iu  a  post  town  in  England ;  a  horse  is  advertised  for  sale,  led  in 
by  an  English  jockey  in  topboots  and  a  striped  waistcoat ;  and 
the  auctioneer  himself,  clad  in  a  wig  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
type,  appears  at  a  table,  nodding  to  well-dressed  English- 
men and  Englishwomen,  instead  of  to  the  motley  crowd  of 
subalterns,  civilians,  and  native  clerks  that  frequent  a  Pre- 
sidency auction  mart.  We  must  premise  that,  for  political 
reasons  which  we  need  not  stop  to  explain,  the  selection  of  topics 
was  comparatively  limited.  The  Indian  press  wjis  not  practically 
free  until  the  reign  of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  nor  legally  en- 
franchised until  the  administration  of  his  successor,  Metcalfe. 
Editors  were  not  allowed  to  discuss  measures  allecting  the 
discipline  of  the  native  army,  or  such  sacred  subjects  as  the 
religious  feelings  of  the  natives,  the  good  faith  and  loyalty  of 
our  allies,  the  motives  of  Governors  and  Councils,  and  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Empire.  Tlie  papers  were  consequijntly  made 
up  of  advertisements,  oflicial  and  social,  items  of  local  news. 
Storms  and  atmospheric  phenomena,  and  very  copious  extracts  from 
the  Iviropcan  journals.  It  would  bo  useless  to  ransack  the  files 
of  a  (/alciitta  journal  of  the  last  century  to  find  out  what  the 
editor  tliougfit  about  Siindia  or  the  Oude  princesses,  or  what 
were  the  vii;W8  of  the  Anglo-Indian  and  the  native  community  as 
to  tlie  equality  of  all  men  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  But  it  woulil  be 
no  dillieult  tank  to  nay  liow  our  predecessors  lived  and  anmsed 
tbuuihelves;  what  wine  they  drank,  what  books  tliey  rtMid,  and 
what  strange  cust<jniH  they  either  tolerated  or  cluu-ished.  Lotteries 
on  a  grand  scale  were  in  f;iHliii)n,  and  were  patronized  by  gentlemen 
"of  tlio  firMt  reH[)t*ctiibility,"  hriiding  nierclianls,  civilians,  and 
barristi^rs.  The  number  of  tii  kets  varied  from  3,000  to  5,000. 
Eacli  ticket  cost  rather  more  llian  10^.  Tlio  prizes  were  500  or 
Bomelinies  1,000  in  number ;  the  blanks  from  2,50010  4,000;  and 
iathe  former  were  single  sums  of  10,000/.  and  5,000/.  and  batches 


of  nine  hundred  averaging  i  5/.  each.  Then  gentlemen  are  invited 
to  take  tickets  in  a  lottery  for  a  "garden  house,'"  sum  total  800/.,  at 
eighty  tickets  of  10/.  each.  Private  and  public  theatricals  were 
then,  as  now,  a  resource  against  ennui.  Residents  are  told  to 
subscribe  to  a  new  comedy  in  five  acts,  termed  The  Mirror,  "the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Calcutta."  H.  M.'s  70th  Regiment 
was  to  give  The  Reprisal,  or,  The  Tars  of  England,  followed  by  the 
farce  of  The  Old  Maid,  and  the  editor  patriotically  reminds  his 
readers  that  the  parts  will  be  filled  by  the  same  veterans  who  had 
lately  distinguished  themselves  on  the  Mysoreau  Theatre  at  the 
representation  of  the  Siege  of  Seringapatam. 

The  following  examples  of  the  severity  of  our  criminal  code  ought 
to  be  remembered  by  all  who  wish  to  appreciate  the  labours  of 
Romilly  and  Brougham.  The  sentences,  we  must  observe,  were  not 
passed  by  an  Indian  magistrate  in  the  interior,  administering  a  bar- 
barous relic  of  Mahommedan  dominion  without  the  aid  of  a  barrister 
or  the  publicity  of  a  press,  but  they  emanated  from  learned  judges 
dealing  out  law  as  it  would  have  been  dealt  out  by  Lord  Kenyon 
or  Lord  Mansfield.  Two  natives  "  of  the  Gentoo  caste  "  convicted  of 
stealing  in  a  dwelling-house  at  Madras,  were  executed ;  and  the 
same  fate  was  experienced  on  August  11,  1795,  by  five  Portuguese 
and  one  Hindoo,  convicted  of  burglary.  They  were  hanged  "  at  the 
meeting  of  four  roads  near  the  ofhce  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace," 
in  presence  of  a  military  guard  of  Englishmen  and  Sepoys,  and 
"  an  immense  concourse  of  people."  About  the  same  time  one 
Lochan,  for  stealing  half  a  gold-piece  and  some  silver  ornaments, 
was  publicly  whipped  in  the  Burra  Bazaar,  and  one  Ivanai  Deh 
was  also  whipped  from  the  south  eud  to  the  north  end  of  the 
same  locality,  and  then  back  again.  An  Englishman  for  a  like 
offence  was  similarly  chastised,  but  privately,  and  all  three 
prisoners  suffered  imprisonment  besides.  Two  privates  of  the  3rd 
European  battalion,  for  numerous  robberies,  were  imprisoned  for 
two  years  and  burnt  in  the  hand.  At  Bombay  two  natives  had 
each  fifty  lashes  and  stood  in  the  pillory ;  and  for  the  serious 
crimes  of  mutiny  and  sedition  five  Sepoys  were  blown  away 
from  guns,  and  three  were  hanged.  Our  catalogue  ends  with  the 
Governor  of  Madras — a  Lord  Hobart  then  as  now — under  some 
judicial  powers  which  the  Executive  exercises  to  this  day  in 
certain  cases,  sentencing  a  servant  of  the  Nawab  of  the  Carnatic  to 
capital  punishment  for  having  ordered  a  man  to  be  flogged  to 
death.  We  gather,  however,  that,  in  consideration  of  what  the 
French  term  "  des  circonstances  attenuantes,"  the  extreme  sentence 
was  not  carried  out. 

If  judicial  penalties  were  then  very  different,  petty  or  local 
events  were  occasionally  very  similar  to  what  may  be  read  in  any 
Indian  journal  to  this  day.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  of  a  violent 
storm  at  Chittagong,  which  had  levelled  bungalows,  torn  up 
trees  by  the  roots,  stranded  or  sunk  half-a-dozen  sloops,  killed 
a  "  great  number  "  of  natives,  but  only  injured  "  one  gentleman 
of  a  like  disaster  at  Ganjam  on  the  Coromaudel  coast;  of  an 
alligator  which  had  swallowed  a  colt;  of  two  gentlemen  drowned 
by  the  upsetting  of  a  budfferow;  of  a  complaint  against  certain 
Balasore  bearers — i.e.  domestic  servants  from  a  district  of  Orissa — 
who  refused  to  touch  a  tallow  candle  for  reasons  of  caste.  We  read 
how  the  heat  in  April  had  been  100°  in  the  shade  at  3  P.M.,  and 
how  the  crop  of  pepper  had  failed  on  the  Malabar  coast ;  how  Mr. 
Erskine's  speech  in  defence  of  Hardy  had  been  received  too  late 
for  insertion  in  "  this  morning's  issue  " ;  how  perjury  ought  to  be 
made  a  capital  offence,  because  natives  "  stick  at  nothing  ";  how 
Mr.  Squaretoes  (sic)  had  been  driven  to  distraction  for  fifteen 
sleepless  nights  and  tedious  days  because  his  neighbour  had  col- 
lected a  large  supply  of  ducks,  geese,  and  pigs  for  his  sea  stock, 
in  addition  to  fifty  noisy  native  carpenters;  how  one  Captain 
Hay  authorised  the  editor  to  deny  that  he  was  about  to  give 
a  ball  and  supper  on  board  of  his  ship,  on  the  ground  that  it 
had  been  set  on  fire  by  a  native  craft,  and  the  fire  had  been 
promptly  extinguished  ;  how  Agrostis  was  prepared  to  enliven  the 
pages  of  the  JIurluiru  with  sketches  of  "  General  Ecclesiastical 
History  "  ;  and,  lastly,  how  a  subscriber  in  the  year  1 796  exhumed 
from  his  correspondence  a  letter  written  many  years  before,  de- 
scribing, first,  tho  death  of  one  Gokul  Chandra,  who  had  been 
the  Banian  of  Governor  Verelst,  on  the  banks  of  a  muddy  creek, 
and  then,  immediately  afterwards,  tho  sacrifice  of  Gokul's  young 
wife,  aged  twenty,  by  the  well-known  rite  of  Suttee.  This  con- 
tributor adds  that  he  read  the  letter  to  a  near  relation  of  Gokul, 
who  admitted  that  he  had  stood  near  the  pile,  and  that  every  thing 
happened  just  as  described  at  length. 

I'rom  Suttee,  and  alligators,  and  tropical  heat,  and  Anglo-Indian 
customs,  wo  turn  to  the  picture  of  social  life  in  I'lngland  ^iresented 
by  the  copious  extracts  from  the  journals  of  tho  dtxy.  'Iho  press 
seemed  to  have  filled  its  colunms  by  proceedings  iu  Parlia- 
ment, by  speeches  'on  political  and  other  trials  in  tho  Court  of 
King's  riench,  and  by  extracts  from  Continental  papers  about  the 
Stadtholder,  tho  Seven  United  Provinces,  and  tho  I'rench  Revolu- 
tion and  Couvention,  varied  by  poetical  epitanhs  on  distinguished 
personages,  and  conl.-ibutions  from  Pyo,  tho  Poet- Laureate.  The 
journals  most  quoted  are  the  Star,  tho  Morniny  Herald,  and  the 
Sun ;  and,  occasionallv,  the  Lei/dm  Gazette.  Leading  articles  are  not 
very  connnon,  though  we  do  find  divers  patriotic  effusions  about 
defence  against  the  "  common  enemy,"  and  mvect i ves  against "  adu- 
lation oll'i'red,  witii  tho  most  degrading  servility,  at  the  shrine 
of  tho  Corsican."  This  last  appears  in  a  shoro  article  of  the 
Hurkaru  itself,  but  it  is  capped  hy  a  lengthy  ol)il\iary  notice  in 
iMigland,  of  tlu!  Royuli.st  Bisliop  ol  Arras,  who  had  been  "hated 
and  persecuted  by  tho  Corsican  assassin  and  poisoner."  About 
the  same  time  we  find  a  meeting  held  at  tho  Thatched  House 
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Tavern  in  St.  James's  Street  regarding  the  measores  to  be  taken  to 
protect  the  country  from  invasion.  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Mr.  Sturges 
Bourne  (of  whom  Sydney  Smith  wrote  in  the  Peter  Plymley 
Letters  that  he  would  burn  his  capitulating  hand  like  Scsevola), 
Lord  Hood,  and  Lord  Camden,  were  present.  Lord  Hawkesbury, 
from  the  chair,  declared  that  the  "  danger  with  which  the  country 
waa  now  threatened  exceeded  that  which  had  been  experienced 
at  any  other  period."  The  greatest  loyalty  and  unanimity  pre- 
vailed. The  carters  of  London  offered  1,000  horses  and  420 
carts  or  waggons,  whenever  called  on.  Jobmasters  declared 
their  readiness  to  allow  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  devote  horses, 
when  on  hire,  under  certain  conditions,  to  the  same  object;  and 
schedules  were  circulated  both  at  the  meeting  and  in  the  districts 
near  the  metropolis,  to  be  filled  up  with  carts  and  horses  by  patriotic 
persons.  Mr.  Secretary  Yorke,  it  is  to  be  observed,  had  already 
offered  his  "chariot  and  horses,"  holding  three  inside  and  one  out, 
with  the  service  of  his  own  coachman  "  to  boot.  About  the  same 
time  we  have  an  account  of  a  Lawless  Court  held  by  the  owner  of 
the  manor  of  Rochford,  in  Elssex.  The  proceedings  took  place  at 
midnight,  on  the  first  Wednesday  after  Michaelmas  Day,  in  the 
open  air,  on  King's  Hill.  Everything  was  done  in  whispers ;  the 
minutes  were  written  with  coal,  instead  of  pen  and  ink;  and 
absent  tenants  were  fined  double  their  rents  for  every  hour's 
absence.  This  custom,  we  are  told,  was  intended  to  keep  up  the 
remembrance  of  a  conspiracy  of  the  inhabitants  against  their 
absent  master,  detected  by  him  on  his  way  home.  Then  Blan- 
chard;  the  aeronaut,  makes  his  sixty-sixth  ascent,  with  nine  other 
persons,  I; 500  feet  above  the  earth,  where  four  ladies  and  four 
gentlemen  dance  a  quadrille,  until  compelled  to  descend  by  the 
illness  of  three  of  the  party.  A  Mahommedan  jubilee  takes  place 
at  St.  George's-in-the-East,  along  the  New  Road,  Cannon  Street, 
RatchfiF  Highway,  and  ShadweU  ;  it  was  characterized  by  panto- 
mimic dances,  incense,  and  hymns  from  the  Koran,  and  was  in- 
tended to  celebrate  the  commencement  of  the  New  Year  and 
the  ti'anslation  of  Mahommed  into  Paradise.  The  Duchess  of 
York,  the  aunt  of  our  Queen,  faints  during  divine  service  at 
Weybridge,  to  the  dismay  of  the  congregation.  A  woman 
died  at  Abbey  Lanercost,  named  Jane  Forester,  in  the  one 
hundred  and  thirtieth  year  of  her  age,  who  remembered  the  sale 
of  a  horse's  head  for  half-a-crown  during  the  siege  of  Carlisle  by 
Cromwell  in  1647,  and  who  had  a  daughter  living  aged  one  hun- 
dred and  three.  Particulars  are  given  of  the  execution  of  Robert 
Watt  at  Edinburgh.  The  prisoner  was  drawn  on  a  hurdle  from 
the  CHStle  to  the  Tolbooth  with  his  back  to  the  horse,  the  execu- 
tioner being  seated  opposite,  with  a  large  axe  in  his  hand.  Death 
was  inflicted  by  hanging,  but  the  body  was  cut  down  and  stretched 
on  a  table,  when  the  executioner  severed  the  head  at  two  blows, 
and  displayed  it  to  the  multitude  as  "that  of  a  traitor."  It  is  a 
relief  to  turn  from  this  picture,  crowded  with  sensational  details 
which  we  do  not  care  to  reproduce,  to  a  critique  on  the  "  girls 
of  the  period,"  or  what  are  termed  "  the  masculine  women 
of  fashion."  "  Their  hunting,  shooting,  driving,  cricketing,  farc- 
ing, and  skating  present  a  monstrous  chaos  of  absurdity ;  not 
only  making  day  and  night  hideous,  but  the  sex  equivocal." 
Further,  we  have  notices  of  a  fine  young  fellow,  of  respectable 
parents,  who,  having  robbed  a  pieman  of  some  halfpence  on 
Hounslow  Heath,  was  sentenced  to  death,  but  pardoned  on  con- 
dition of  serving  in  the  Royal  navy  ;  of  the  rise  of  the  Chouans 
on  the  Loire  and  in  Brittany,  who  were  first  smugglers  and  then 
Royalists ;  of  the  trial  of  Home  Tooke,  and  of  the  acquittal  of 
Hardy,  when  Erskine's  coach  was  dragged  home  in  triumph  by 
the  spectators,  in  spite  of  his  protests  ;  of  the  completion  of  the 
telegraph  from  the  Land's  End  to  the  Nore  ;  of  the  death  of  Big 
Ben  Bryant  the  pugilist,  whose  fistic  merits  are  immortalized  in 
a  poetical  epitaph  as  "  bold  Johnson's  dread  and  Britain's  glory" ; 
of  the  hounds  of  Sir  C.  Turner,  who  hunted  every  other  day  for 
the  amusement  of  the  English  forces  at  Amheim  on  the  Con- 
tinent ;  of  divers  duels,  and  trials  consequent  thereon,  which  gene- 
rally terminated  in  a  prompt  acquittal ;  of  a  sermon  preached  to 
the  Loughborough  Volunteers,  embodied  for  the  purpose  of 
"  fighting  against  the  common  enemy '' ;  of  the  death  of  Prince 
Lee  Boo  and  the  joy  of  the  islanders  thereat ;  and  of  the  intended 
abolition  of  the  tax  on  "  card-money,"  which  is  denounced  as 
"an  imposition  upon  hospitality,  and  an  insult  to  friendship." 

We  could  multiply  extracts,  but  have  only  room  for  one  more 
topic,  and  that  is  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  anthem 
performed  on  this  occasion  was  composed  by  Handel  for  the  Prince's 
grandfather.  Prince  Frederick.  The  ceremony  is  described  with 
»11  the  fulness  and  liveliness  of  detail  usual  with  Court  chroni- 
clers. We  have  the  dresses  of  the  bridesmaids  ;  the  tears  shed  by 
the  Prince,  when  the  King  kissed  him  no  less  than  thirty  times  ; 
and  the  civility  of  the  "  first  gentleman  in  Europe,"  who  made  Lord 
Harcourt  a  present  of  his  own  hat.  Of  course  the  Court  muse 
was  not  silent,  and  some  magniloquent  lines  describe  Apelles 
painting  Venus;  and  then  declare  that,  had  Caroline  of  Brunswick 
lived  at  that  time,  the  Grecian  painter,  instead  of  combining  the 
charms  and  graces  of  several  maids  into  one,  would  have  made 
"  his  finished  plan  "  from  her  alone.  Some  ill-natured  remarks 
are  attributed  to  Lady  .1. — evidently  Lady  Jersey — regarding  a 

certain  duke  and  duchess;  the  demeanour  of  the  Marquis  of  S  

18  particularly  described  ;  and  it  is  noted  that  one  of  the  "  Veteran 
Corps  of  the  Maids  of  Honour"  was  distinctly  heard  to  say 
"  Amen  "  at  one  part  of  the  ceremony.  These  incidents  were  con- 
fined to  the  pri-jceedings  inside  the  Chapel  Royal.  Outside,  we 
regret  to  say,  there  was  a  little  unplea.santness.  For,  though  Mrs. 
Fitzberbert  ft  empty  White  Houiie  was  the  first  illuminated  in 


Pall  Mall,  "  with  green  lamps,  branched  like  a  forsaken  mllow," 
the  chair  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham  was  smashed  to  pieces,  and  bis 
lordship  had  to  "bolt"  into  the  shop  of  Carr,  the  Pall  Mall 
hatter.    Lord  Mansfield  was  "  roughly  handled,"  and  termed  one 

of  the  P  'a  guinea-pigs ;  and  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham, 

who  had  forgotten  that  it  was  a  night  of  rejoicing,  had  his  memory 
jogged  by  the  populace  in  "  their  rough  manner."  It  must  be 
confessed  that  these  reminiscences  have  a  disagreeable  flavour 
about  them,  when  illustrated  by  the  subsequent  career  of  the 
Royal  couple.  A  considerable  gap  in  morals  and  manners  separates 
the  end  of  the  last  century  from  the  era  of  Victoria.  But  the 
difference  between  the  rule  of  Lord  Cornwallis  or  of  Lord 
Wellesley  in  India,  and  that  of  Lord  Northbrook,  is  in  reality 
that  not  of  eighty  years,  but  of  some  two  centuries  of  progress. 


THE  ANCIENT  MONUMENTS  BILL. 

WE  hinted  some  time  back  that  Sir  John  Lubbock,  at  once 
banker  and  antiquary,  who  had  done  so  good  a  turn  to  the 
bankers,  was  likely  to  do  as  good  a  turn  to  the  antiquaries  also. 
We  have  before  us  the  fruit  of  his  praiseworthy  purposes  in  the 
shape  of  a  Bill  "  for  the  Preservation  of  Ancient  National  Monu- 
ments." It  wears  on  its  back  the  names  of  four  other  members 
besides  Sir  John  Lubbock  himself,  and  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope  and  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  as  fellow-workers  may 
perhaps  be  taken  as  some  sign  that  the  proposed  measure  is  noto^ 
a  sectarian  or  partisan  kind.  How  far  the  proposal  of  Parlia- 
mentary interference  to  save  some  at  least  of  the  ancient  monu- 
ments of  the  land  has  been  at  all  caused  by  the  cry  which  went  up 
at  the  late  brutal  havoc  at  Dorchester  we  do  not  pretend  to  guess. 
At  any  rate,  here  is  a  measure  which,  if  it  becomes  law,  will-at 
least  do  something ;  and,  where  as  yet  nothing  has  been  done  at  all, 
it  will  be  a  great  point  to  secure  the  doing  of  anything. 

We  do  not  undertake  to  examine  the  technical  framework  of 
the  Bill.  It  provides  a  Commission,  to  consist  of  the  Enclosure 
Commissioners,  strengthened  by  certain  other  persons  likely  to 
take  a  special  interest  in  ancient  remains.  These  Commissioners 
will  have  full  immediate  powers  for  the  preservation  of  certain 
monuments  named  in  the  Bill,  and  they  may,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, acquire  powers  for  the  like  preservation  of  two  other 
classes  of  monuments.  We  presume  that  it  is  expected  that  the 
work  of  the  Commission  will  practically  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
experts,  and,  as  the  persons  named  are  likely  to  be  found  in  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  very  far  removed  from  one  another,  it  is 
kindly  provided  that  they  shall  be  able  to  act  without  in  every 
case  meeting  face  to  face. 

We  assume  that  the  list  of  monuments  which  is  added  to  the 
Bill,  and  to  which  the  powers  of  the  Commissioners  are  to  be 
applied  at  once,  is  meant  to  be  only  tentative,  and  that  the  framers 
of  the  measure  will  be  glad  of  any  suggestions  for  the  increase  of 
the  list.  A  clause,  of  which  we  shall  presently  speak,  provides  for 
the  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Commissioners  to  other  monu- 
ments besides  those  named  in  the  Act,  but  it  will  clearly  be  better 
to  name  as  many  as  possible  in  the  Act  itself  On  looking  through 
the  list,  our  first  notion  was  that  it  was  meant  to  be  confined 
to  what  are  commonly  known  as  primaeval  monuments  only. 
Almost  the  first  thing  that  we  looked  for  in  the  list  was 
Dorchester  Dykes  ;  as  they  are  not  there,  we  suppose  that  they  are 
by  this  time  too  far  gone  for  any  mortal  Commissioners  to  preserve 
them.  But  the  amphitheatre  at  the  Dorsetshire  Dorchester  is 
put  down  in  the  list.  It  is  therefore  not  intended  to  exclude 
Roman  remains  as  such ;  and,  if  so,  we  at  once  ask  why  the  list  of 
Roman  remains  is  not  much  longer  ?  To  begin  with  the  greatest 
work  of  all,  why  is  not  the  Roman  wall  put  under  the  protection 
of  the  Commissioners  ?  If  the  Dorchester  amphitheatre  is  to  bo 
preserved,  why  not  those  at  Silchester  and  Caerleon  ?  Why  not 
Silchester  walls,  and  all  that  is  within  them  P  Why  not  Wroxeter  ? 
Why  not  Burgh  Castle?  The  multangular  tower  of  Eboracum 
may  be  thought  to  be  safe  in  the  keeping  of  the  Yorkshire  Philo- 
sophical Society;  but  there  is  another  piece  of  the  wall  of  the 
city  which  may  well  need  protection ;  so  there  is  at  Leicester  ; 
so  there  is  at  Lincoln ;  the  Newport  Gate,  if  not  quite  the  peer 
of  the  Porta  3Iartis  of  Rheims  or  the  Porta  Nigra  of  Trier,  is 
worthy  of  keeping,  both  as  a  memorial  of  the  colony  of  Lindum 
and  as  the  arch  of  triumph  through  which  the  Conqueror  must 
have  marched  to  take  possession  of  one  of  the  noblest  prizes  of  his 
wiirfare.  If  any  of  the  monuments  of  the  laud  are  held  to  need 
legislative  protection,  is  Anderida  itself,  the  spot  which  Briton 
and  Roman,  Englishman  and  Norman,  may  alike  claim  as  their 
own,  to  be  left  without  a  defender  ?  These  are  all  spots  which 
occur  to  us  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  as  spots,  which  if  Roman 
remains  are  to  be  admitted,  ought  to  hold  a  high  place  in  the 
catalogue.  Further  research  on  the  suggestions  of  persons  familiar 
with  various  districts  might  doubtless  make  the  list  much 
longer. 

indeed  even  among  the  prima3val  monuments  themselves  there 
are  some  omissions  which  surprise  us.  Stonehenge  of  course  is 
there  and  Avebury  and  Kit's  Coty-House,  the  cromlech  inGowor 
which  fantastically  bears  the  name  of  Arthur,  and  the  scene  of 
his  real  victory  at  Badbury.  Tlie  two  famous  giants'  chambers, 
Uleybury  in  Gloucestershire  and  Stony  Littleton  in  Somerset, 
are  both  there.  But  the  vast  hill-fort  of  Worlebury,  where 
Ceawlin  overcame  the  Britons,  and  where  the  researches  of  Mr. 
Warre  brought  to  light  the  skeletons  of  victors  and  vanquished  as 
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they  fell  in  the  grasp  of  death,  finds  no  place  in  the  list.  Yet  few 
monuments  better  deserve  protection,  and  few  need  it  more  keenly, 
^damaged  as  it  has  been  already,  and  threatened  as  it  daily  is  with 
utter  destruction.  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  out  of  all  the  remains 
with  which  Dartmoor  and  the  Land's  End  district  are  studded, 
■contribute  only  one  monument  each — the  Three  Hurlers  in  Corn- 
wall, and  the  Grey  Wethers  in  Devonshire.  The  primaeval  an- 
tiquities of  South  Wales  are  not  summed  up  in  the  one  cromlech 
of  Arthur's  Quoit ;  to  mention  one  only  out  of  twenty,  there  is  a 
huge  monument  of  the  same  class  near  Dyffryn,  in  Glamorgan, 
which,  if  Sir  John  Lubbock  does  not  know  ot^  the  Home  Secretary 
may.  To  be  sure,  under  the  third  clause  of  the  Bill  it  would  be 
possible  to  include  all  these  monuments  and  any  others  of  the 
same  kind  within  its  operation.    The  clause  runs  thus : — ■ 

This  Act  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Treasury,  and  subject  to  appeal, 
in  the  manner  hereinafter  in  this  Act  provided,  be  applied  by  the  Com- 
missloners  to  any  British,  Roman,  or  Saxon  remains,  or  to  any  monument 
which  is  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  like  kind  as  any  of  the 
monuments  specified  in  the  said  first  schedule,  and  Tvhi  ch  is  not  situate  in 
any  park,  garden,  or  pleasure  ground,  and  which  neither  is  nor  forms  part 
of  nor  includes  the  ruins  of  any  castle,  fortress,  abbey,  religious  house,  or 
ecclesiastical  building. 

We  confess  that  we  should  be  a  little  puzzled  if  we  were  called 
on  to  define  British  or  Saxon  remains.  What  is  to  become  of 
those  who,  not  without  strong  show  of  reason,  hold  cromlechs 
and  such  like  to  be  the  works  of  a  race  earlier  than  the  Britons  ? 
What  will  become  of  those  sticklers  for  accuracy  who  might 
argue  that  in  Yorkshire  or  Lincolnshire  there  could  not  be  such 
a  thing  as  a  Saxon  monument  of  any  age,  while  in  Hampshire 
or  Somerset  the  name  would  apply  to  a  work  of  yesterday To 
be  sure  the  words  which  next  follow  have  a  sanatory  force, 
as  they  take  in  any  monument,"  whether  British,  Roman, 
Saxon,  or  anything  else,  "  which  is  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  like  kind  as  any  of  the  monuments  specified  in 
the  said  first  schedule."  This  would  of  course  take  in  anything, 
without  ofience  to  the  Danish  antiquaries  at  the  one  end  or  to 
Mr.  Fergusson  at  the  other.  Still  it  is  better  to  avoid  a  clumsy 
and  antiquated  nomenclature,  if  it  can  be  done.  Yet  perhaps  talk 
about  Saxon  remains  is  not  wonderful  in  a  Session  of  Parliament 
which  has  listened  to  the  proposal  to  shut  out  "  Modern  History  " 
from  University  teaching,  without  its  authors  deigning  to  tell  us  at 
which  of  the  many  proposed  dates  from  the  call  of  Abraham  to 
the  French  Revolution  the  line  between  Ancient  and  Modern 
History  is  to  be  drawn.  This  same  clause,  it  will  be  seen,  leaves 
all  military  and  ecclesiastical  remains  unprotected ;  indeed  we 
are  not  sure  whether  the  word  fortress  might  not  shut  out  some 
of  the  Roman  buildings  for  which  we  have  already  pleaded.  We 
should  be  glad  to  put  mediaeval  remains  under  the  same  protec- 
tion as  primaeval  remains.  To  destroy  Tintern  Abbey  or  Chepstow 
Oastle  would  surely  be  as  great  an  act  of  barbarism  as  to  destroy 
Stoaehenge  itself.  Still  we  are  not  disposed  to  find  fault,  as  our 
feeling  is  rather  that  of  thankfulness  if  we  can  get  anything  at  all 
preserved;  and  it  strikes  us  that  the  words  which  shut  out  castles 
and  abbeys  and  churches  would  take  in  domestic  buildings,  if  they 
are  "not  situate  in  any  park,  garden,  or  pleasure  ground." 
Through  this  provision  we  might  possibly  find  a  loophole  for 
saving  here  and  there  a  few  examples  of  a  class  of  monuments 
which  stand  in  greater  danger  than  any  other. 

There  is  further  consolation  for  us  in  Clause  VII.  The  two 
•classes  of  monuments  of  which  we  have  already  spoken — those 
namely  which  are  put  in  the  schedule  and  those  to  which  the 
Act  may  be  hereafter  applied  by  virtue  of  Clause  III. — may  under 
the  further  provision  of  Clause  VI.  be  put  under  the  care  of  the 
'Commissioners  without  the  consent  of  their  owners.  Clause  VII. 
aeems  further  to  allow  the  Act  to  be,  with  the  consent  of  their 
present  owners,  applied  to  monuments  of  any  class  or  of  any  date 
whatsoever : — 

ThLs  Act  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Treasury,  be  applied  by  the  Com- 
miasioners  to  a  monument  of  whatsoever  kind  and  wheresoever  situate,  if 
the  following  persons  give  their  consent  to  its  application,  namely: — 

(a)  The  occupier  or  occupiers  of  the  site  of  the  monument ;  and 

(b)  Kvcrj'  person  entitled  to  any  beneficial  interest  in  possession  of  the 
site  of  the  monument,  <Sic. 

And  other  means  are  provided  in  the  same  clause  by  which  the 
Commissioners  may  become  possessed  of  monuments  of  any  kind. 
A  man  may  seemingly  sell  his  castle  or  abbey  to  the  Commis- 
sioners as  much  as  his  cromlech  or  his  amphitheatre.  Or  a  prudent 
father,  who  fears  that  his  son  may  have  less  respect  for  antiquity 
than  he  has  himself,  may  under  another  part  of  the  same  clause 
malic  over  his  interest  in  the  monument  to  the  Commissioners. 
The  IJill,  in  short,  will  at  once  secure  the  preservation  of  certain 
classes  of  monuments,  and  it  will  make  the  preservation  of  monu- 
ments of  any  class  a  much  easier  business  than  it  is  now.  I'ri- 
majval  monuments  are  to  bo  put  under  what  we  may  call 
compulsory  proloction;  the  protection  of  medifcval  monuments 
Htill  remains  optional ;  but  the  Bill  will  make  it  much  easier  to 
preserve  them  from  the  caprices  of  momentary  owners. 

Wo  need  not  go  into  the  details  of  the  powers  wliich  the 
measure  confers  on  the  Commissioners.  But  they  come  gene- 
rally to  this — that  no  "injury"  will  be  allowed  to  bo  done 
to  any  monument  brought  under  the  Act  witliout  the  consent 
of  the  Comnii.ssioncrs ;  and  that  if  any  queNlion  arises  be- 
tween the  ComniissionerH  and  imy  one  wlx)  thinks  himself  ag- 
giiovod  by  anything  that  thny  do,  tlinro  will  be  a  power  of 
.-ijipeal  to  one  of  the  Ruptsrior  courts  of  hiw  or  (<quity.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  word  "  injury"  in  thi.s  Bill  is  used  as  a  toeh- 
clcal  twm,  with  a  meaning  wliich  is  defined  in  an  expliuitttory 


clause.  It  has  a  rather  odd  sound  when  we  hear  of  a  person 
designing  to  "injure"  a  monument  and  of  the  Commissioners 
giving  their  consent  to  the  "  injury  "  of  the  monument.  We 
might  here  stop  to  make  a  discourse  on  the  abuse  of  language.  In 
etymological  strictness  it  can  never  be  right  to  do  "  injury  "  to  a 
monument  or  to  anything  else,  because  "injury  "  {injuria,  aStKta) 
in  itself  implies  something  morally  wrong,  while  to  do  mere 
physical  harm  or  hurt  (damnum,  fSKafih),  whether  to  a  monument 
or  to  anything  else,  may  often  be  needful.  People  talk  nowadays 
of  a  man  having  received  an  "injury  "  in  his  bodily  frame,  though 
it  may  have  been  done  by  sheer  accident  or  in  the  most  righteous 
operation  of  war  ;  yet  the  word  still  keeps  so  much  of  its  old  force 
that  there  seems  something  queer  when  we  read  of  a  man 
deliberately  purposing  to  "  injure  "  anything,  and  of  a  public  body 
giving  their  consent  to  his  doing  so. 

It  is  clear  that  the  measure  might  well  have  had  a  wider  sphere, 
although  the  compulsory  preservation  of  mediaeval  monuments  is, 
as  things  are,  impossible;  yet  at  least  it  would  have  been  a 
gain  greatly  to  enlarge  the  list  of  primaeval  monuments  to  which 
the  Bill  is  to  be  applied  at  once.  But  perhaps  it  is  not  wise  to 
ask  for  too  much  at  once.  It  may  indeed  fairly  be  asked  that  the 
list  may  be  enlarged  in  Committee.  While  we  still  cherish  the 
hope  of  some  day  getting  yet  more,  the  Bill  will  at  all  events 
give  us  a  great  deal  in  a  department  in  which  we  have  hitherto 
had  nothing. 


ITALY  FOR  NERVOUS  PATIENTS. 

IT  is  presumable  that  every  state  of  society  contains  some  rough 
provision  for  the  evils  peculiar  to  it.  Thus  it  is  commonly 
recognized  that  one  distinguishing  bane  of  our  present  civilization 
is  the  great  liability  to  excessive  brain  work;  and  its  accepted 
remedy  is  a  foreign  tour,  which  has  only  recently  become  a  pos- 
sibility to  a  considerable  number  of  persons.  The  reasons  for 
adopting  such  means  of  restoration  for  those  who  are  not  physi- 
cally incapacitated  for  travel,  and  to  whom  change  of  scene  and 
agreeable  diversion  are  more  than  a  vacuous  repose,  are  self-evident. 
They  apply  moreover  with  especial  force  to  the  inhabitants  of  a 
climate  which  M.  Taine  has  r-ecently  painted  with  such  merciless 
fidelity.  There  seems,  too,  to  be  every  probabihty  that  these 
mischievous  effects  of  our  modern  struggle  for  existence  will,  for 
some  time  at  least,  be  on  the  increase ;  and  one  may  therefore 
reasonably  expect  to  find  a  growing  number  of  the  highest  class 
of  vertebrates  seeking  the  remedy  of  disordered  cerebrum  in  that 
species  of  irregular  migration  known  as  modern  touring. 

That  Italy  should  so  commonly  be  selected  as  the  aim  of  these 
migrations  is  natural  enough.  The  class  of  invalids  to  which  we 
now  refer  is  largely  recruited  from  the  professional  ranks  of  society, 
and  may  be  supposed  to  possess  some  amount  of  historical  culture 
and  artistic  taste.  To  such  minds  no  other  country,  one  supposes, 
ofi'ers  the  same  extent  and  variety  of  interest.  A  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  classic  history  will  suflS.ce  to  invest  with  attractive 
associations  the  ruins  of  Rome  and  Paestum,  the  charming  bay  of 
Baia,  and  the  beautiful  shores  of  Sicily.  The  least  artistic  minds, 
too,  may  find  some  variety  of  pleasure  among  such  copious  trea- 
sures as  the  sculptures  and  bronzes  of  ancient  Rome,  the  mural 

faintings  of  Pompeii,  and  the  many  fine  pictures  of  the  several 
talian  schools.  In  addition  to  these  relics  of  the  past,  we  find  in 
Italy  a  natural  scenery,  a  variety  of  race,  a  set  of  costumes  and 
manners,  and  a  form  of  language  which  are  pretty  certain  to  pre- 
sent points  of  interest  to  the  artistic,  the  scholarly,  and  the  simply 
curious  order  of  minds.  Not  only  are  there  oS'ered  these  ample 
and  various  enjoyments,  but  also  a  climate  that  permits  one  to 
take  the  fullest  advantage  of  them.  Although,  as  every  traveller 
in  Italy  knows,  winds  may  at  times  be  very  bleak,  and  rains 
heavy  and  persistent,  and  during  these  inclemencies  but  little  of 
our  wonted  domestic  comfort  is  to  be  obtained,  yet  one  is  rai'ely" 
precluded  for  many  days  in  succession  from  all  outdoor  excursions. 
Finally,  the  less  robust  traveller  may  find  here  a  tolerable  amoimt 
of  social  order,  and  some  of  the  newer  conveniences  of  modern 
civilization. 

The  bare  enumeration  of  these  sources  and  conditions  of  enjoy- 
ment seems  enough  to  justify  the  high  reputation  that  Italy  has 
obtained  as  a  grateful  minister  to  jaded  minds.  The  hard-worked 
professional  man  who,  tied  by  his  duties  at  home,  casts  a  wistful 
glance  at  his  map,  and  fondly  supposes  that  two  or  three  months 
in  the  sunny  Peninsula  would  restore  nervous  energy  and  mental 
tone,  appears  to  be  simply  rational  in  his  view  of  things.  Yet  hero 
as  ebewhero  one  strongly  suspects  that  fancy  is  apt  to  paint  the 
remote  and  unattaiuable  in  hues  a  little  too  brilliant,  llowever 
certain  it  may  be  that  a  tour  in  Italy  ailbrds  abundant  variety  of 
pleasing  diversion,  it  is  commonly  attended  with  a  few  little  draw- 
backs which  fire  rarely  perhaps  taken  into  account  by  the  class  of 
invalids  who  hope  to  profit  by  its  salutaiy  influences. 

For  exaniplo,it  appears  certain  that  diversions  which  are  intended 
to  refresh  minds  already  fatigued  sliould  not  themselves  bo  weary- 
ing, and  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  sights  of  Italy 
satisfy  this  condition.  It  may  bo  a  comparatively  easy  matter 
for  vigorous  minds  to  content  themselves  with  a  suflicioncy  of 
interesting  objects,  even  when  there  remains  a  largo  number  closo 
at  hand  still  unexplored.  But  to  many  nervous  persons  this  kind 
of  self-denial  is  far  from  easy,  and  may  act  in  a  very  injurious 
manner.  A  man  who  finds  liimself  in  poasession  of  two  or  thieo 
months  for  seeing  Italy  easily  gets  infected  with  the  prevailing 
tourist  craving  to  see  all.   llo  is  coustuully  goaded  by  the  xti- 
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flection  that  he  may  never  have  another  opportunity  of  visiting 
plactB  teeming  -with  interest  and  easily  reached  ;  he  becomes  con- 
fused and  distracted  by  the  competing  claims  of  city  and  gallery, 
ruin  and  natural  scenery,  as  he  hears  them  set  forth  by  the 
dillerent  people  he  happens  to  meet ;  and  out  of  this  cmbarras  de 
i-ichesses  flows  new  vexation  for  his  irritable  spirit.  As  a  kind 
of  amusement  particularly  liable  to  this  fatiguing  elfect  we  may 
instance  the  vast  picture-galleries  of  Florence  and  Home,  Venice 
and  Milan.  Few  persons  would  like  to  admit  with  Mr.  Spurgeon 
that  they  found  nothing  impressive  in  these  collections.  Yet,  if 
everybody  were  exactly  honest,  we  suspect  that  very  many  indeed 
would  confess  to  having  received  little  but  a  blurred,  confused 
impression  from  most  of  their  visits  to  these  treasures  of  art.  A 
person  may  possess  real  artistic  taste,  and  yet  experience  the  dis- 
tracting and  exhausting  efl"ect  of  trying  to  gain  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  a  clear  and  permanent  conception  of  the  best  examples 
of  such  numerous  productions.  The  very  heterogeneity  in  subject 
and  treatment  of  these  modern  galleries  greatly  adds  to  the  indis- 
tinctness of  the  impression.  Any  one  may  see  this  by  comparing  with 
liis  recollection  of  one  of  those  large  and  miscellaneous  collections 
■the  impression  left  by  such  a  limited  and  harmonious  series  of  pic- 
tures as  that  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Mark  at  Florence.  After 
■visiting  this  quaint  laboratory  of  devotional  effort,  one  is  half  in- 
clined to  regret  the  necessity  of  our  spacious  galleries  with  their 
iilmost  depressing  abundance  and  incongruous  juxtapositions.  It 
may  seem  very  heterodox,  yet  it  strikes  us  that  only  robust  nerves 
are  fitted  to  derive  any  considerable  pleasure  from  this  sort  of 
sightseeing. 

Even  if  this  objection  to  touring  in  Italy  be  deemed  frivolous, 
there  are  other  sources  of  annoyance  which  most  persons  familiar 
■with  the  country  ■will  admit  to  be  real.  AVe  need  not  refer  to 
such  obvious  little  sacrifices  as  are  involved  in  defective  postal 
arrangements,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  one's  customary  light 
literature,  the  curious  non-adaptation  of  Italian  dwellings  to  incle- 
jnent  weather,  and  so  on.  We  may  presume,  too,  that  our  over  sen- 
sitive traveller  is  not  troubled  with  Mr.Spurgeon's  irritableProtest- 
antism,  and  that  he  is  able  to  view  with  tolerable  composure  the 
many  constant  reminders  of  Catholic  faith  and  priestly  ascendency 
■which  he  finds  there.  Assuming  simply  that  he  has  fine  moral 
instincts  and  deep  sympathies  with  modern  progress,  we  may  be 
pretty  sure  that  not  a  few  phases  of  Italian  character  and  life  will 
j)rove  uncongenial,  if  not  irritating.  It  will  be  found,  for  instance, 
that  although  many  of  the  common  people  work  very  patiently, 
the  particular  class  with  which  the  tourist  has  most  to  do  exhibits 
a  preference  for  indolence  which  easily  appears  vicious  to  our  more 
-energetic  Northern  temperament.  So,  too,  their  facility  in  misrepre- 
sentation of  fact  and  invention  of  fable,  practised  for  the  express  pur- 
jpose  of  obtaining  more  of  the  forestieres  superfluous  money,  is  a 
little  trying  even  to  minds  of  a  robust  type,  and  can  scarcely  fail  to 
Tvound  the  morbidly  sensitive  spirit  of  invalids.  It  requires  some 
strength  of  ■will  to  suppress  the  imagination  that  the  whole  troop 
of  padroni,  ciceroni,  cocchieri,  &c.,  are  in  secret  league  against 
the  traveller's  pocket ;  and  such  an  idea,  when  it  gains  a  cer- 
tain persistency,  can  easily  neutralize  the  cheering  influence  of 
many  days  of  Italian  sun.  A  lively  self-interest,  quite  apart 
Aom  disinterested  sentiment,  is  sufficient  to  render  the  sight  of 
these  unsocial  practices  exceedingly  depressing.  The  higher  order 
•of  feelings,  again,  are  apt  to  be  ■wounded  by  the  display  of  such 
ofifensive  qualities  as  cruelty  to  animals.  One  may  encounter  elsu- 
■where  striking  instances  of  indifference  to  brute  suffering.  We 
Lave  seen  in  the  course  of  a  single  walk  in  the  streets  of  Berlin 
an  amount  of  cruelty  to  horses  that  was  really  sickening.  But  we 
would  fain  believe  that  no  such  uniform  torturing  of  draught 
animals  as  is  to  be  witnessed  in  Southern  Italy  can  be  found  in  other 
countries  having  any  pretence  to  the  rank  of  civilized  nations. 
Other  moral  attributes  which  disclose  themselves  to  the  more  reflec- 
tive observer  are  scarcely  less  painful  to  notice.  For  example, 
the  prevailing  want  of  a  spirit  of  self-dependence  and  honourable 
pride  in  the  lower  classes  cannot  but  pain  a  mind  trained  to 
regard  these  qualities  as  among  the  most  valuable  social  virtues. 
It  may  perhaps  flatter  the  unthinking  vanity  of  some  persons  to 
have  groups  of  abject  poor  cringing  and  fawning  for  the  chance  of 
a  few  soldi,  but  we  imagine  that  to  most  tourists  this  interested 
servility  can  only  prove  offensive.  In  any  case  it  would  seem  that 
.the  frequent  experience  of  these  hollow  deferences  must  either 
debase  or  afflict  the  mind  of  the  recipient.  How  often  the  former 
■  of  these  eft'ects  results  will  be  estimated  by  those  who  are  familiar 
•with  habitual  travellers. 

It  may  easily  appear  to  those  unacquainted  with  Italy  that  its 
-disagreeable  features  are  here  unduly  emphasized.  And  some  ap- 
parent ground  for  this  supposition  maybe  found  in  the  comparative 
silence  of  tourists  on  these  points.  The  causes  of  the  common 
unwillingness  of  people  to  dwell  on  these  unamiable  sides  of 
Italian  travel  are  not  perhaps  difiicult  to  find.  Most  persons 
are  apt  to  forget  the  drawbacks  that  accompanied  a  rare  and 
•delightful  experience,  even  though  at  the  time  tliey  were  felt 
■with  considerable  force.  And  it  must  be  added  that  the 
Italians  themselves  are  eminently  qualified  to  allay  one's  irri- 
tation at  some  of  their  egregious  faults.  More  particularly  the 
artistic  feelings  of  the  traveller  are  very  apt  to  go  over  to  the  side 
of  the  enemy  in  opposition  to  his  moral  s'jntinicnts.  The  many 
charms  of  costume,  action,  and  light-hearted  speech  that  invest 
this  race  seem  to  predispose  the  observer  to  regard  them 
as  Nature's  spoiled  pets,  whom  it  would  be  harsh  to  condemn  on 
strict  Northern  principles.  However  convinced  the  wary  traveller 
may  be  that  behind  all  the  fascination  of  lustrous  eye  and  graceful 


gesture,  and  the  many  honeyed  devot-ions  of  speech,  there  is  lurk- 
ing a  very  decided  plan  of  impoverishing  him  to  the  utmost,  he 
finds  it  hard  not  to  be  entertained  by  the  spectacle,  at  least  in 
retrospect. 

Yet,  allowing  tlie  fall  force  of  these  palliative  considerations, 
we  must  still  look  on  the  evil  as  a  very  considerable  deduction 
from  the  hygienic  value  of  tourinir  in  Italy.  To  a  person  afllicted 
with  a  morbid  degree  of  irascibility  the  frequent  encountering 
of  these  anti-social  dispositions,  however  prettily  masked,  is 
certain  to  be  tormenting ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  process  of  recovering  nervous  tone  has 
frequently  been  retarded  by  the  sources  of  irritation  we  have  been 
describing.  If  this  be  so,  it  appears  worth  while  to  have  called 
attention  to  them.  The  ample  recognition  of  them  need  not  of 
course  drive  us  to  the  conclusion  that  a  sojourn  in  Italy  is  un- 
desirable for  the  nervous  patient.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that,  if  he  possesses  sufficient  width  of  sympathy,  the  abundance 
of  beneficial  diversion  will  more  than  counteract  the  effect  of 
these  disagreeable  experiences.  It  may,  however,  be  seriously 
questioned  whether  on  the  whole  Italy  offers  as  much  salutary 
recreation  as  some  other  pleasant  regions  of  travel  which  exhibit  a 
more  worthy  type  of  society.  And,  finally,  even  if  this  were 
established,  it  might  still  be  desirable  for  persons  anticipating 
benefit  from  this  means  to  be  fully  alive  beforehand  to  the  exist- 
ence of  its  unfavourable  concomitants. 


MARRIAGE  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

"  TTTHAT  a  sad  waste  of  paper !  "  ■was  the  observation  made  by 
VV  a  practical  man  on  seeing  Mr.  Edward  Arbej-'s  large-paper 
edition  of  the  Paston  Letters.  By  the  bibliomaniac,  however, 
who  revels  in  clear  print  and  wide  margin  this  volume  will  be  amply 
appreciated ;  and  when  the  two  subsequent  volumes  shall  have 
appeared,  Mr.  Arber  will  have  made  a  most  important  addition 
to  the  labour  of  love  which  he  is  pursuing  in  his  annotated  reprints 
of  early  English  literature.  The  history  of  the  Paston  family, 
even  if  it  were  not  an  authentic  record,  deserves  to  be  far  better 
known  than  we  suspect  it  is.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  social 
position  of  his  ancestors  in  Norfolk,  William  Paston  must  be 
looked  upon  as  the  virtual  founder  of  the  family.  Brought  up 
to  the  law,  he  was  made  a  Serjeant  in  1421,  and  eight  years 
later  a  judge  in  the  Common  Pleas.  He  added  largely  to 
his  territorial  possessions  by  the  purchase  of  the  manor  of 
Oxnead,  which  continued  for  many  generations  the  seat  of  his 
descendants,  until  the  death  of  the  last  representative  of 
his  race,  William,  second  Earl  of  Yarmouth,  who  married  a 
natural  daughter  of  Charles  II.  From  Thomas  Chaucer,  a  son 
of  the  poet,  he  bought  the  manor  of  Gresham,  destined  to 
prove  a  fertile  source  of  litigation  and  violence  to  his  successors. 
The  judge  increased  his  fortunes  by  marrying  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Sir  Edmund  Berry,  the  Agnes  Paston  of  whose  letters' 
there  are  a  considerable  number.  Nothing  shows  the  capacity  of 
the  judge  more  than  that  he  was  able  to  manage  his  wife.  She 
appears  to  have  been  the  most  energetic  of  women,  admirably 
fitted  to  look  after  a  property  in  the  absence  of  the  owner,  as 
sharp  as  an  attorney,  and  a  model  of  propriety.  No  indiscretions 
were  tolerated  in  her  household,  and  her  son  Edmund  is  forced  to 
put  a  certain  Gregory  out  of  his  service  on  account  of  his  undue 
familiarity  with  a  lady  in  the  neighbourhood.  Her  weak  point 
seems  to  have  been  a  love  of  talking,  and  one  of  her  sons  writes  to 
his  brother  complaining  that  "  she  will  tell  many  persons  of  her 
counsel  this  day,  and  to-morrow  she  will  say  by  God's  faste  that 
the  same  men  are  false."  In  addition  to  her  other  qualities,  she  seems 
to  have  possessed  that  of  being  as  match-making  a  dowager  as  the 
present  century  could  produce.  We  intend  to  give  a  sketch  of  the 
love  affairs  of  her  daughter  Elizabeth,  whose  history  may  go  far  to 
reconcile  the  spinsters  of  to-day  to  their  fate  and  to  the  times  in 
which  they  live. 

Before  the  judge's  death,  about  the  year  1440,  his 
eldest  son  John,  also  bred  to  the  law,  had  married  Margaret 
Mauteby,  who  had  received  a  present  of  a  gown  and  a  goodly 
fur  upon  the  occasion.  Her  letters  form  a  great  portion  of  the 
family  correspondence,  written  mostly  from  Norfolk  to  her  hus- 
band in  London.  A  country  house  in  1449  was  anything  but 
a  safe  abode,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  change 
from  a  defensive  to  an  ornamental  character  which  was  taking 
place  in  the  domestic  architecture  of  that  century.  Reference  is 
continuallj'  made  to  outrages  and  scenes  of  violence.  Mar- 
garet writes  to  her  husband  praying  him  to  get  some  cross- 
bows and  bolts,  as  their  liouse  is  so  low  that  a  long-bow  could  not 
be  used,  however  great  the  need  might  be.  Two  or  three  short 
pole-axes,  she  suggests,  should  be  kept  within  doors,  as  their 
enemies  had  made  bars  to  bar  the  door  crosswise,  and  wickets  at 
every  quarter  of  the  house  to  shoot  out  at,  both  with  bows  and 
hand-guns,  and  five  holes  to  fire  through  knee-high  from  the  floor. 
The  use  of  these  warlike  instruments  was  apparent  enough,  as  in 
the  following  year,  during  the  absence  of  lier  husband,  Lord 
Moleyns  attacked  Margaret  in  her  manor-house  at  Gresham, 
sending  there  "a  riotous  people  arrayed  in  manner  of  war."  They 
came  with  bows,  arrows,  shields,  guns,  and  pans  with  fire,  broke 
down  the  gates  and  doors  with  long  trees,  mined  down  the  wall 
of  the  chamber  in  ■which  Margaret  was,  broke  up  all  the  coffers, 
and  stole  stuffs  of  the  value  of  200/.  Breaking  of  heads  and 
wounding  with  daggers  were  everyday  occurrences.  Agnes 
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Paston  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  maintaining  her  rights ;  at 
one  time  she  is  building  a  wall  and  stopping  up  the  King's  way, 
at  another  abusing  her  opponents,  at  another  writing  in  all  direc- 
tions for  a  husband  for  her  daughter  Elizabeth,  whose  position  at 
home  cannot  have  been  a  very  pleasant  one.  "  She  was  never  in 
so  great  sorrow  as  she  is  now,"  writes  a  cousin  about  the 
year  1449,  "for  she  may  not  speak  with  no  man  whoever 
comes,  nor  with  servants  of  her  mother ;  but  that  she  beareth  her 
a  hand  otherwise  than  she  meaneth.  Since  Easter  she  has  been 
beaten  once  in  the  week  or  twice,  and  sometimes  twice  on  one  day, 
and  her  head  broken  in  two  or  three  places."  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  not  surprising  that  the  chance  of  escaping  from 
this  virago  of  a  mother,  and  marrying  Stephen  Scrope,  was  looked 
upon  as  pleasant.  Yet  Elizabeth  shows  that  she  is  her  mother's 
daughter  in  her  anxiety  about  the  state  of  his  fortune,  and  the 
proviso,  "  if  it  so  be  that  his  land  stand  clear,"  is  not  omitted.  This 
Scrope  was  a  son  of  Sir  John  Fastolf's  wife  by  a  former  husband, 
and  the  impression  about  him  seems  to  have  been  that  he  ought 
to  be  encouraged,  "without  a  better  could  be  got,"  in  which  case 
he  must  disappear.  This  is  expressed  in  the  plainest  language  : — 
"  Cousin,  it  is  told  me  there  is  a  goodly  man  in  your  inn  whose 
father  has  just  died,  and  if  you  think  he  were  better  for  her  than 
Scrope,  it  would  be  laboured,  and  give  Scrope  a  goodly  answer 
that  he  he  not  put  off  till  ye  be  sure  of  a  better."  The  writer  ends 
her  letter  with  the  strictest  injunctions  to  John  Paston  to  burn  it, 
which  her  correspondent  seems  to  have  regarded  as  most  people  do 
similar  requests.  The  projected  marriage  with  Scrope  came,  how- 
ever, to  an  end,  and  plaintive  cries  of  "forget  not  your  sister,"  are 
heard  at  intervals  from  Agnes  to  her  son.  On  the  30th  of  January, 
1453,  Margaret  writes  to  her  husband  with  regard  to  another 
match  : — "  My  mother  prays  you  to  remember  my  sister,  and  do 
your  part  faithfully  before  you  come  home  to  get  her  a  good  mar- 
riage. It  seems  by  my  mother's  language  that  she  would  never 
60  fain  be  delivered  of  her  as  she  would  now.  It  was  re- 
ported here  that  Kny vet  the  heir  was  to  marry ;  his  wife  and 
child  are  dead.  Therefore  she  wishes  you  to  inquire  whether  it 
be  so  or  no,  and  what  his  liveUhood  is,  and  if  you  think  it  would 
do  to  let  him  be  spoken  with  thereof."  But  Kny  vet 
the  heir  was  not  destined  to  be  Elizabeth's  husband,  and 
was  no  doubt  sold  to  somebody  else.  In  spite  of  this  dis- 
comfiture, John  Paston  does  not  remain  idle,  and  labours  for 
Sir  William  Oldhall  to  have  his  sister.  Elizabeth,  not  un- 
naturally, is  getting  weary  as  each  arrangement  is  broken  off,  and 
desires  to  have  a  full  conclusion,  while  her  mother  gives  her 
qualified  approbation  as  usual — "  If  j'e  can  think  that  his  land 
stands  clear,  I  hold  me  well  content." 

The  next  suitor  who  appears  upon  the  scene  is  John 
Clopton,  who  in  the  beginning  of  1454  enters  into  the 
matter  in  real  earnest.  He  promises  that  Agnes  Paston  shall 
not  be  charged  with  her  daughter's  board  after  the  day  of 
marriage,  which  must  have  won  for  him  the  love  of  that 
economical  housewife,  and  he  assures  his  future  brother- 
in-law  that  he  has  laboured  to  fulfil  his  wishes  with  regard  to  the 
jointure.  The  marriage  articles  provide  for  the  payment  by  Agnes 
Paston  of  the  sum  of  four  hundred  marcs  dower,  and  the  settle- 
ment of  an  estate  of  40/.  a  year  upon  the  heirs  male  of  the 
wedding.  The  reader  of  the  Paston  Letters  feels  that  a  weight 
is  taken  off  his  mind  when  he  finds  that  Elizabeth  has  at  last 
succeeded  in  getting  a  husband,  and  it  is  with  dismay  that  he  dis- 
covers from  a  letter  of  Lord  Grey  of  Hastings,  on  the  succeeding 
1 1  th  of  July,  that  this  match  has  shared  the  fate  of  its  pre- 
decessors. Lord  Grey  writes  to  John  Paston  to  say  that,  if 
Elizabeth  is  not  married,  he  trusts  to  God  he  knows  where  she 
may  be  to  a  gentleman  of  three  hundred  marcs  of  livelihood,  who  is 
a  great  gentleman  born  and  of  good  blood.  John  Paston  is  delighted 
at  such  an  opportunity,  and  writes  back  on  the  i  5th  of  tlio  same 
month  a  most  humble  letter  of  thanks.  As  for  his  sister  she  is 
forsooth  neither  married  nor  insured  to  no  man.  He  adds,  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction,  that  there  has  been  and  is  divers  times 
and  late  communication  of  such  marriages  with  divers  geiitlomen  not 
determined  as  yet,  and  whether  the  gentleman  his  lordship  meaneth 
of  bo  one  of  them  or  no  he  doubts.  Nevertheless  he  will  take 
it  upon  himself  that  she  shall  neither  bo  married  nor  insured  to  no 
cieature  until  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption,  during  which  interval 
he  would  like  to  know  the  gentleman's  nam(!,  tlio  place  and 
country  where  he  lives,  and  whether  lie  lias  any  children.  Jolm 
Paston  concludes  by  assuring  Lord  Grey  that  it  would  be  groat 

1"oy  to  him  that  his  poor  sister  (a  most  fitting  epithet  for  I'>liza- 
(eth)  should  ))o  married  according  to  her  poor  degree  by  Jvord 
Grey's  aviso,  trusting  then  that  lie  would  bo  her  pood  lord.  Tliis 
lettermayexplain  the  rupture  of  the  relations  with  .John  Clopton,  to 
■whom  my  Lord's  nominee  would  certainly  liavo  been  nrel'erable. 
But  i)oor  JlHzahoth  was  still  to  remain  unmarried,  lor  Harry 
Grey,  the  ward  in  question,  would  have  notliing  to  do  with  her, 
and  on  the  6th  of  September  the  probability  of  Stciilien  Scrope's 
coming  forward  again  is  discussed.  "  Many  would  it  should  not 
rove,  for  tliey  say  it  is  an  uiililtely  marriage.  In  case  Crcssuner 
e  talked  of  any  more,  ho  is  counted  a  genthunanly  man,  and  a 
■worshipful.  At  the  revorcnco  of  God,  draw  to  some  conclusion. 
It  is  time." 

_  It  certainly  was  time.  Scrope,  Knyvet  the  heir,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Oldhall,  John  Clopton,  Hurry  Grey,  (Jrcssoner,  and  no 
doubt  many  fjllicrs,  had  lor  five  years  excited  lidse  liopes  in  tlio 
mother's  bi-fflBt  of  satisfacloriiy  il'iMpoHing  of  lii-r  daughter.  We  can 
only  hope  llial  tlio  iiruclice  of  giving  marriage  presents  was  not 
jet  iutroducud,  for,  liad  it  been,  l  liizabeth  niuiilhave  «peut  lialf  hor 


days  in  returning  them.  Her  mother's  temper,  not  a  good  one, 
as  we  have  seen,  at  any  time,  is  not  improved  by  the  disap- 
pointments she  has  to  undergo.  In  some  memoranda  of  the 
28th  of  January,  1458,  we  have  her  educational  views.  If  her 
son  Clement  will  not  behave  himself  properly,  and  do  his  duty  in 
learning,  she  prays  his  tutor  to  "belassch''  him,  for  his  last  master, 
the  last  he  ever  had,  did  so  at  Cambridge.  If  the  belassching  suc- 
ceeds, his  tutor  is  to  have  ten  marcs  reward..  Afterwards  mention 
is  made  of  Elizabeth,  who  appears  to  have  left  her  mother's  house 
to  stay  with  Lady  Pole;  26s.  8rf.  are  to  be  paid  for  her  board, 
and  she  is  recommended  to  work  readily  as  other  gentlewomen 
have  done,  and  "  somewhat  to  help  herself  -with."  This  boarding 
out  was,  as  is  well  known,  one  of  the  features  of  the  age.  Sir 
John  Hevenyngham  begs  Margaret  Paston  to  take  care  of  a., 
cousin  of  his,  saying  at  the  same  time  that  he  has  laboured  for 
her  in  other  places,  and  that  he  will  content  her  for  her  board. 
Frequent  beatings  and  incompatibility  of  temper  had  no  doubt 
induced  Elizabeth's  departure  from  home.  The  cost  of  commu- 
nication with  her  suitors  may  perhaps  have  obliged  her  brother  to 
economize,  as  among  John  Paston's  accounts  is  an  item  of  los. 
paid  to  William  Wyrcester,  "  equitanti  super  negotia  maritagii 
sororis."  Some  two  hundred  years  later,  in  October  1667,  we  find 
Mr.  Pepys  in  very  much  the  same  trouble  about  his  sister  Paulina. 
On  the  I  oth  of  that  month  he  was  walking  up  and  down  the 
garden  with  his  father,  discussing  the  chance  of  a  husband  for  his 
sister,  "  whereof  there  is  at  present  no  appearance  ;  but  we  must 
endeavour  to  find  her  one  now,  for  slie  grows  old  and  ugly."  The 
following  year  this  exemplary  brother  succeeded  in  getting  a  Mr. 
Jackson  for  the  purpose,  whom  he  describes  as  a  plain  young  man, 
handsome  enough  for  her,  one  of  no  education  nor  discourse,  but 
of  few  words. 

Absence  from  her  mother  seems  to  have  produced  the  desired 
result,  and  some  time  during  the  year  1458  Elizabeth  Paston 
became  the  wile  of  Robert  Poynings,  who  had  acted  as  sword- 
bearer  to  Jack  Cade  during  the  insurrection  of  1450.  The  bride 
writes  to  her  mother  a  most  afiPectionate  letter  on  the  3rd  of 
January  following,  in  which  she  speaks  of  her  husband  as  her 
best  beloved,  an  epithet  which  has  especial  force  when  the  large 
range  of  her  acquaintances  is  considered.  "  He  is  full  kynde  to 
her,"  and,  what  Agnes  Paston  no  doubt  considered  of  far  greater 
importance  in  the  character  of  her  son-in-law  than  any  such 
sentimental  nonsense,  "  he  is  as  busy  as  he  can  be  to  make  her  sure 
of  her  jointure."  Elizabeth  had  other  reasons  for  writing,  as  she 
begs  her  mother  that  her  best  beloved  fail  not  of  the  hundred 
marcs  which  had  been  promised  to  him  on  his  marriage,  and  that 
Lady  Pole,  with  whom  she  sojourned,  might  be  paid  all  the  costs- 
done  to  her  before  her  marriage.  After  this  we  hear  no  more  of 
Elizabeth  until  the  12th  of  October,  1460,  when  she  was  expect- 
ing her  confinement.  "  God  send  her  good  deliverance,"  is  the 
wish  of  the  writer,  a  sentiment  which  may  fitly  conclude  this 
notice  of  her,  and  excuse  us  from  entering  upon  the  subject  of  her 
second  maniage. 


ULTRAMONTANE  CRITICISM. 

rilHE  current  number  of  the  Dublin  Review,  the  leading  organ  of 
-L  English  Ultrainontimism,  contains  an  article  on  "the  Vatican 
Council,  its  Authority  and  Work,"  which  is — though  not  perhaps  to 
the  ordinary  readers  of  that  periodical — quite  a  curiosity  in  its  way. 
It  is  mainly  occupied  with  an  elaborate  criticism  of  the  Letters  oj 
Quirims,  reviewed  in  our  own  columns  two  years  ago,  followed  by 
a  shorter  nutice  of  Bollinger's  Lectures  on  Jicimian,  to  which  we- 
called  attention  last  week.  What  makes  the  paper  all  the  more  in- 
structive as  a  specimen  of  Ultramontane  criticism  is  that  the  reviewer 
begins  by  insisting  that  he  "  has  read  Qidri7ii(s  from  cover  ta 
cover,"  and  that  "  carefully ;  "  so  that  he  excludes  in  limine  th© 
suspicion  or  excuse  of  having  ignorantly  misrepresented  an  author 
whom   he  describes  as   "  one  of  the  greatest   liars  that  ever 
lived"' — "greater,"  it  is  added,  "even  than  Macaulay's  Rarere" — 
and  whom  he  labours  in  a  note  to  identify  with  a  very  distinguished 
member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  peerage.    The  article  must  there- 
fore be  taken  as  expressing  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  Dublin 
Iteview  as  to  the  proper  method  of  dealing  with  works  of  which 
it  disappioves;  and — putting  aside  the  style,  which  is  unpleasantly 
redolent  of  the  fish-maiket— it  is  difficult  to  say  wliether  its 
moral  or  intellectual   peculiarities   are  the  more  remurkablo. 
Ultramontane  journalists  are  so  fond  of  bringing  wholesale  charges 
of  ignorance,  stupidity,  and  dishonesty  against  writers  whoso 
opinions  they  dislike,  especially  if  they  Iiappen  to  belong  to  the 
same  communion  with  themselves,  that  it  may  bo  worth  while  for 
once  to  test  the  honesty  and  intelligence  of  their  own  criticism  on 
a  coreligionist  who  has  dared  to  be  candid  in  the  statement  of  incon- 
venient facts.  Such  at  least  is  the  tchtiuiony  of  Bishop  Strossmayer, 
whose  alleged  recantation,  which  reappears  every  six  months  or 
so  in  the  llltranioutane  journals,  has,  we  may  obuerve  in  jiassing, 
again  been  authoritatively  contnulicted.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Diiliinger, 
([iioti'd  by  ]H'riiii,-.sion  in  the  (luaididu  of  July  IS),  1871,  he  says; 
"1  have  IohIkmI  again  tlirougli  the  Letters  of  Qitirimts,  and  I  repeat 
that  they  an;  llm  truest  couipendiuin  which  I  iiave  seen  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Vatican  Council."  We  too  read  ()ii{rinii8  "  from  cover 
to  cover  "  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  but  wo  were  inclined  at 
first  to  think  that  our  memory  must  have  become  rather  hazy. 
It  schemed  scarcely  conceival)le  that  a  critic  just  fresh  from  the 
study  of  the  work  could  iiave  falleu  into  such  strnngo  aberiatioiia 
as  these  commenla  appeared  to  us  to  betray.    Wo  have  therefore 
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refreshed  our  memory,  and  the  result  has  been  only  to  increase 
■our  amazement.  Our  readers  shall  judge  for  themselves.  It  is  im- 
possible of  course  to  follow  the  reviewer  through  every  detail  of  his 
■elaborate  indictment ;  but  we  will  take  the  more  important  points  in 
order  as  they  occur.  With  purely  theological  qut'stions  we  do  not 
meddle  here",  and  we  shall  therefore  pass  over  the  opening  attack 
on  Quirinus  as  half  a  Protestant  and  a  Jansenist  to  the  backbone, 
"  with  all  that  is  worst  and  most  odious  in  the  worst  and  most 
odious  form  of  that  Protean  heresy,"  with  one  remark.  It  strikingly 
illustrates  the  truth  of  an  observation  of  the  Times  upon  which 
the  writer  had  just  expended  three  pages  of  tierce  denunciation  as 

a  monstrous  lie ''  (he  is  a  considerable  adept  at  abusing  the  plain- 
tiff's counsel),  to  the  effect  that  the  Vatican  Council  has  revealed 
to  the  public  gaze  the  internal  divisions  which  rend  asunder  the  ] 
unity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system.    Further  evidence  of  the 
same  fact,  as  will  appear  presently,  is  supplied  in  the  coarse  of 
the  article.    Nor  shall  we  stay  to  discuss  a  passing  reference  to 
the  first  four  OEcumenical  Councils  as  having  been  presided  over 
by  the  Pope  or  his  representatives,  which  is  notoriously  untrue  of  \ 
.all  except  the  fourth ;   or  make  any  comment  on  the  startling  ■ 
•assertion  that  no  single  authentic  fact  is  produced  by  Quirinus  j 
whicb  throws  any  doubt  on  the  entire  freedom  of  the  Vatican 
Council.    Many  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  book,  and 
jnany  more  will  have  learnt  something  of  its  contents  from  our  j 
■columns.    They  can  form  their  own  opinion.  | 

Passing  over  then   the  preliminary   criticism  on  the  Letters 
■&S  "  breathing  the  spirit  of  heresy  fi-om  beginning  to  end,  and 
■reeking  with  its  noisome  odour,"  we  come  to  the  first  definite 
charge.    No  reader  of  Quirinus  is  likely  to  forget  his  account, 
-which  indeed  found  its  way  at  the  time  into  several  newspapers, 
■of  the  Pope's  outrageous  treatment  of  the  Chaldean  Patriarch.  [ 
It  was  derived,  we  believe,  from  the  Patriarch's  own  lips,  and, 
■although  he  was  terrified  into  submission  for  the  moment,  he  has, 
fiince  returning  to  his  diocese,  broken  off  communion  with  Rome 
■altogether.    We  can  well  understand  the  irritation  of  the  Dublin 
Heviewer  at  so  ugly  a  disclosure,  but  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  j 
jass  it  over  in  silence  if  he  had  no  better  refutation  to  offer  than 
the  following  characteristic  tirade  : — "  What  an  unruly,  mischie-  | 
Tous  lad  the  Pope  must  have  been  in  his  schoolboy  days ;  what  | 
.a  terrible  fellow  as  a  grown-up,  bearded  man  [we  were  not 
aware  that  Italian  priests  wore  beards],  how  peppery  and  pugna-  1 
■CiOMs  when  now  in  his  extreme  old  age,  with  the  awful  weight  of  i 
■Sovereign  Pontiff  pressing  on  bis  shoulders,"  he  behaves  in  the  [ 
manner  ascribed  to  him.  And  then  follows  a  long  and  slightly  irrele-  [ 
vant  story  about  a  dishonest  tradesman  who  cheated  his  customers,  I 
iut  was  too  pious  to  pay  his  debts  on  Sunday.   Therefore  "  Quirinus  i 
.is  one  of  the  greatest  liars  that  ever  lived."    Q.  E.  D.    The  next  [ 
■offence  charged  against  the  unfortunate  historian  of  the  Council 
is  bis  stating  it  to  be  well  known  in  Rome  that,  small  as  are  the 
intellectual  qualifications  required  there  of  candidates  for  orders, 
*'  it  was  only  out  of  special  regard  for  his  family  that  Giovanni 
Maria  Mastai  could  get  ordained  priest."    Considering  how  such 
matt'.TS  are  arranged  in  Southern  Italy,  and  that  the  Pope,  who  is 
of  noble  family,  passed  from  the  army  into  the  Church,  there  is  i 
nothing  in  the  least  improbable  in  the  statement.    It  was  of  course  ' 
•quite  open  to  the  reviewer  to  bring  forward  any  contrary  evidence  , 
"whick  he  was  in  a  position  to  supply ;  instead  of  which  he  devotes  a 
,page  to  drawing  out  in  his  own  peculiar  fashion  all  the  alleged  fact,  \ 
^'affirms"  and  "implies,"  and  then  observes,  "It  is  surely  need-  | 
less  to   add  a  single  word   of   comment."     Quite   so,  but 
anight  it  not  have  saved  needless  time  and  trouble  to  omit 
■the  whole  page  of  comment   which   precedes  the   remark  ? 
The  reviewer  goes  on  to  overhaul  various  passages  referring  to 
Archbishop  Manning,  which  make  him  very  angry ;  but  there 
■again  all  he  has  to  say  by  way  of  reply  is  that  a  Cardinal's  hat 
■would  be  a  less  honour  to  that  prelate  than  the  "  continuous, 
scurrilous,  and  even  blasphemous  invective "  of  Quirinus,  which 
45imply  consists  in  uncontradicted  statements  of  matters  of  fact.  | 
Be  it  so,  but  why  not  in  that  case  leave  the  Archbishop  in  undis- 
turbed possession  of  so  flattering  a  distinction  ?    The  next  com- 
ment we  need  notite  affords  a  curious  illustration  of  the  temper  ' 
of  the  reviewer.    He  is  exceedingly  wroth  with  Quirinus  for  the  \ 
praise  bestowed  on  the  late  Archbi.shop  Darboy,  for  whom  he  ; 
can  himself  find  no  better  description — though  possibly  from  a  '• 
lingering  sense  of  shame  he  refrains  from  mentioning  his  name —  j 
than  "  a  person  who  had  given  proof  of  an  amount,  not  only  of 
gross  ignorance,  but  of  erroneous  doctrine  such  as  we  believe 
no  other  Bishop  of  the  Church  has  exhibited  since  the  Synod 
of  Pistoia" — "the  author  of  a  condemned  work."  Considering 
the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  of  the  murdered  prelate,  and  his 
noble  bearing  alike  at  the  Vatican  Council,  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
Parisian  Commune,  and  in  the  hands  of  his  brutal  executioners, 
we  may  reply  in  the  reviewer's  favourite  formula,  "  Surely  com- 
ment is  needless."    It  is  but  one  step  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous,  and  it  is  amusing,  just  after  this  generous  and  appre- 
ciative estimate  of  one  of  the  must  distinguished  ornaments  ol  the 
Koman  hierarchy  of  our  own  day,  to  be  gravely  assured  that  "the 
Bishops  who  displayed  the  most  profound  theological  knowledge,  j 
united  to  the  highest  order  of  ability,  were — the  Spanish  and 
Neapolitan."    The  announcement  may  sound  startling,  but  tkure 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  matter.    Yor  why    "  They  came  from 
the  cfjuntries  of  Suarez  and  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori."  And  does  not 
evei7  one  know  that  Spain  and  Maples  stand  at  the  head  of 
Earopean  thought  and  learning!'' 

We  have  already  said  that  it  is  no  part  ot  our  business  to 
discuss  the  theological  diiierences  of  Quirinus  and  his  critic.  But 


the  reference  of  the  former  to  the  Council  of  Florence  gives 
rise  also  to  a  violent  attack  on  wh  it  the  reviewer  terms,  with  his 
accustomed  urbanity,  "  the  gross  di.shonesty  of  the  .scientific 
historian,"  which  wo  read  with  some  surpri.'^e.  Why  a  definition 
of  the  Council  of  Florence  should  not  be  spoken  of  as  such, 
because  a  very  similar  decree  had  been  passed  two  centuries  before 
at  the  Second  Council  of  Lyons,  is  not  very  obvious,  but  let  that 
pass.  The  special  gravamen  of  the  charge  against  Quirinus  is 
that  he  speaks  of  the  Council  as  having  "  bequeatlied  paiuful 
recollections  both  to  East  and  West,"  and  as  having  been 
rejected  by  the  French  Church.  As  to  the  first  point,  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  any  Roman  Catholic  at  least  can  s])eak'  or  think  of 
the  ill-omened  Synod  in  any  other  light,  considering  the  utter  and 
immediate  collapse  of  the  much-trumpeted  "  union,"  which  never 
indeed  had  any  existence  except  on  paper  and  for  a  few  brief  hours 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Florence.  But  the  reviewer  summarily  denies 
it.  "  Is  this  true  ?  It  is  false."  And  his  reasons  are,  that 
beyond  all  question  the  great  majority  of  the  Eastern  bishops  at 
the  Council  continued  faithful  to  liome,  and  thus  "  saved  tiieir 
immortal  souls,"  and  that  they  subscribed  the  famous  canon  about 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  Pontiff'.  As  this  same  canon  is  never 
quoted  in  any  Ultramontane  text-book,  and  hardly  ever  alluded 
to  by  any  Ultramontane  writer  without  being  both  mutilated  and 
mistranslated,  it  might  have  been  wiser  not  to  foist  it  head  and 
shoulders  into  the  argument.  But  about  the  bishops,  how  stands 
the  fact  ?  The  decree  of  union  was  subscribed  by  tlie  vicars  of 
the  three  Patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  and 
by  nineteen  other  Eastern  bishops  or  their  proctors,  but  not  till  a 
treaty  bad  been  negotiated  with  the  Pope,  after  a  good  deal  of 
haggling  over  the  terms,  by  the  Russian  Patriarch  Isidore,  binding 
His  Holiness  to  supply  them  with  so  many  galleys  and  men-at- 
arms  in  return  lor  their  compliance  with  his  wishes,  and 
to  pay  their  journey  money.  Ou  their  return  home,  where 
they  found  the  whole  of  their  clergy  and  people  sternly 
opposed  to  them,  the  bishops  confessed  that  they  had  yielded 
to  their  fear  of  tbe  Franks,  and  sold  the  faith;  the 
Archbishop  of  Heraclea  expressed  bitter  remorse  for  having 
suffered  himself  to  be  compelled  to  this  act  of  base  apostacy. 
The  churches  where  the  renegade  prelates  officiated  were  de- 
serted, and  the  new  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Bessarion, 
who  had  been  Bishop  of  Cyzicum  at  the  Council,  could  not 
command  the  attendance  even  of  his  own  officials  without  an 
Imperial  order,  backed  by  severe  penalties.  He  had  the  discretion 
to  return  speedily  to  Rome,  where  he  received  a  Cardinal's  hat, 
and  figured  thenceforth  on  State  occasions  as  the  ornamental  re- 
presentative of  the  Church  which  had  publicly  repudiated  him. 
As  for  the  rest  of  the  bishops,  "  it  is  beyond  all  question"  that 
many,  if  not  all,  of  those  who  had  been  induced  to  sign  the  decree 
of  union  soon  afterwards  retracted  their  signatures.  And  even 
had  it  been  otherwise,  in  any  writer  less  grotesquely  onesided  and 
fanatical  the  allusion  to  their  "  immortal  souls  "  in  connexion 
with  what  may  accurately  enough  be  called  the  Florentine 
swindle  would  sound  like  a  piece  of  rather  profane  jocosity. 
We  need  not  waste  many  words  on  the  charge  of  "  falsehood  " 
urged  against  Quirinus  for  mentioning  the  notorious  fact  that  the 
Council  of  Florence,  closed  in  1442,  was  not  received  in  France,  as 
the  only  counter-evidence  alleged  by  his  critic  is  tlie  expressed  or 
implied  opinion  of  two  French  writers  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  one  in  the  nineteenth,  that  it  ouglit  to  be  considered 
CEcumenical. 

By  this  time  our  readers  have  probably  had  almost  enough  of 
this  candid  and  courteous  reviewer.  They  will  observe  that  as 
yet  he  has  scarcely  even  attempted  to  disprove  any  one  of  the 
statements  on  which  his  reiterated  accusations  of  wholesale 
mendacity  are  professedly  based.  But  his  closing  indictment  is 
framed,  by  virtue  of  a  skilful  manipulation  of  garbled  extracts,  to 
assume  the  semblance  of  an  ar»!ument.  He  is  dealing  with  the 
charge  of  a  want  of  freedom  in  the  Council,  though  it  "  requires 
not  now  any  serious  notice,  when  the  lapse  of  more  than  two 
years  has  displayed  to  the  world  such  stupendous  evidence  of  the 
perfect  unity  of  the  Church  " — more  especially,  we  presume,  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland.  And  of  all  tlie  arguments  of  Quirinus 
there  is  only  one,  he  adds,  that  would  really  tell  against  the  free- 
dom of  the  Council,  if  his  statement  of  facts  were  true.  The 
particular  fact  in  question,  which  is  not  mentioned  so  much  to 
disprove  the  freedom  of  the  bishops  as  to  expose  the  insuhing 
arrogance  of  summoning  them  to  ratify  a  foregone  conclusion,  is 
this — that  the  original  iich'mata  of  the  decrees  to  be  laid  before 
them  were  prepared  beforehand  by  a  secret  Committee,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  hist  constitution,  dc  Fide,  turned  out  to  be  a  simple 
transcript  of  the  lecture  notes  of  a  Jesuit  Professor  at  the  Collegio 
Romano.  The  reviewer  does  not  venture  to  deny  this;  indeed 
he  implicitly  admits  it,  but  he  insists  at  great  length  that 
the  two  constitutions,  as  actually  passed,  differ  widely  both  in 
form  and  substance  from  the  original  drafts.  And  thereupon  he 
winds  up  with  the  flattering  verdict,  already  cited,  that  "  Quirinus 
is  one  of  the  greatest  liars  that  ever  lived,  greater  even  than 
Macaulay's  Barere."  Will  it  be  believed  that  he  has  arrived  at 
this  conclusion  by  deliberately  transferring  to  the  decrees  as 
finally  passed  what  Quirinus  says  of  the  original  drafts  submitted 
to  the  Council,  and  carefully  omitting  to  state  that  the  fact  and 
extent  of  the  subsequent  changes  is  as  explicitly  pointed  out  in 
the  work  he  is  engaged  in  traducing  as  his  own  conmients  upon 
it  ?  As  regards  the  first  constitution,  Quiriuus  says  tiiat 
"  those  four  chapters,  having  been  subjected  to  the  pruning  and 
toning  down   of  the  Oppositiuii,  bear    little  resemblance  to 
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the  original  draft  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  minority  may  lay 
claim  to  a  victory."  As  regards  the  second,  he  says  that  the  Jesuit 
Franzelin  received  orders  to  revise  it,  and  that  it  was  reproduced  in 
a  completely  altered  form.  In  other  words,  he  says  exactly  what 
this  veracious  critic,  who  has  "  read  the  book  carefully  from 
cover  to  cover,"  calls  him  "  one  of  the  greatest  liars  that  ever 
lived  "  for  denying.  Such  language  is  happily  not  usually  met 
with  in  polite  literature  at  the  present  day,  and  we  certainly  have 
no  intention  of  copying  it. 

Our  readers  will  hardly  care,  after  this  specimen  of  his  moral 
qualifications,  .to  follow  the  reviewer  through  his  comments 
on  Dr.  Dollinger's  Lectures.  But,  as  they  have  already  seen 
what  he  considers  a  decent  and  appropriate  epitaph  for  the 
martyred  Archbishop  of  Paris,  they  may  perhaps  be  interested 
to  know  that  his  treatment  of  the  sole  living  theologian  of  his 
Church,  with  one  exception,  who  enjoys  European  celebrity  and 
respect  is  quite  of  a  piece  with  it.  Dr.  Dollinger's  followers 
are  "  a  miserable  rag-fair  of  apostates,"  and  "  this  old  man  "  is 
himself  "  a  miserable  figure  in  the  threadbare  rags  of  a  decayed 
Tractarianism."  And,  finally,  warming  with  his  subject  into 
that  exquisite  vein  of  refined  irony  which  is  so  charming  a  dis- 
tinction of  Ultramontane  journalism,  this  gracious  critic  dismisses 
the  venerable  and  venerated  Professor  as  "  a  German  Chollop." 
And  now,  to  adopt  his  own  phraseology,  "we  think  we  have 
quoted  quite  enough."  One  parting  caution,  which  might  have 
been  useful  to  Mr,  Lowe  if  it  had  been  given  a  week  earlier,  is 
all  that  need  be  added  here.  There  are  not  probably  many  of  our 
readers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  studying  the  controversial  articles 
of  the  Dublin  Review.  But  if  any  such  there  be,  they  will  do  well 
to  remember  that  no  single  statement  contained  there  can  safely 
be  taken  on  trust,  and  no  sort  of  weight  can  be  attached  to  any 
quotation  till  both  the  passage  itself  and  the  surrounding  context 
nave  been  minutely  verified. 


HABITUAL  DRUNKARDS. 

ONE  set  of  fanatics  desires  to  shut  up  drink-shops,  while 
another  set  insists  that  the  frequenters  of  them  ought  to  be 
placed  under  restraint.  The  Permissive  Bill  and  the  Habitual 
Drunkards  Bill  are  equally  unlikely  to  be  passed,  either  by 
the  present  or  any  future  Parliament,  and  we  may  contem- 
plate both  these  proposals  with  curiosity  unmingled  with 
alarm.  It  is  indeed  wonderful  that  persons  sufficiently  sane  to 
obtain  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  should  gravely  urge  that 
the  tendency  of  working-men  to  spend  their  increased  wages  in 
drink  ought  to  be  counteracted  by  imprisonment.  The  existing 
laws  against  drunkenness  are  in  the  opinion  of  these  persons 
inadequate,  and  require  to  be  made  more  simple,  uniform, 
and  stringent.  They  would  desire  to  legislate  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Act  of  King  James  I.,  which  imposed  the  penalty  (at 
that  time  serious)  of  5s.,  with  the  alternative  of  six  hours 
in  the  stocks.  They  propose  to  raise  the  penalty,  and 
to  enact  that  after  three  convictions  within  twelve  months 
magistrates  should  have  power  to  sentence  the  offender  to  a  con- 
siderable peiiod  of  detention  in  an  "industrial  reformatory  for 
inebriates."  The  expense  of  providing  such  reformatories, would 
alone  be  a  sufficient  objection  to  this  plan.  There  are  many  thou- 
Bands  of  artisans  and  labourers  in  England  to  whom  occasional 
drunkenness  is  the  only  form  of  conceivable  enjoyment.  Some  of 
the  best  seamen  that  go  afloat  hold  the  notion  that  it  is  not  wrong 
to  be  drunk  ou  shore.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  collect  from  either 
of  these  classes  numerous  subjects  for  the  application  of  the  pro- 
posed law.  There  are  trades  in  which  the  practice  is  to  work  hard 
for  five  days  of  the  week  and  to  drink  hard  for  the  remaining 
two  days.  In  a  town  where  such  a  habit  prevails  a  re- 
formatory might  be  filled  at  one  sweep  of  the  legal  net.  The 
difficulty  would  be  to  find  sober  men  to  do  the  work  of  the 
drunkards  who  were  undergoing  the  process  of  reformation.  In 
the  event,  however,  of  a  serere  law  against  hhbitual  drunkards 
being  passed,  the  police^  if  left  to  themselves,  would  bo  likely  to 
mitigate  it  in  practice,  m  order  to  escape  a  responsibility  which 
would  be  intolerable.  The  Chief  Constable  of  Leeds  stated  to  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  the  view  of  this  question 
which  is  taken  by  many  holders  of  similar  positions.  The  man 
who  gets  drunk  on  Saturday  night,  and  yet  goes  to  his  work 
sober  on  Monday  morning,  and  does  his  work  properly  and  fairly, 
is  not  in  this  view  an  "  habitual  drunkard,"  althougli  ho  habitually 
gets  dnmlc,  and  ho  ought  not  to  bo  interfered  with.  The  dis- 
creet officer  of  police  would  not  interfere  witii  a  man  who,  coming 
into  town  on  a  market-day  sober,  wont  away  tipsy.  IIo  would 
consider  tliat  at  any  rate  tho  man  went  away,  and  could  trouble 
him  no  more  that  night,  and  herein  ho  would  ro.scniblo  another 
discreet  officer  of  police  wlio,  having  allowed  u  thief  to 
escape,  thanked  Cod  tluit  lie  was  rid  of  a  knave.  If  persons  under 
tho  influi;nce  of  drink  go  quicdly  lionjo  to  bod,  the  police,  unless 
Blirred  uj)  by  fanalicH,  would  be  unwilling  to  iiitcrf'ero  with  tii(un. 
But  if  tlio  Bill  now  befori!  I'arlinnicnt  wliould  jiasn,  and  if  tho  law 
thus  made  hIiouIiI  bo  adiriiiiiKtLTcd  in  tlio  spirit  of  its  autliorn, 
tho  police  will  bo  coiiipi  llcil  to  give  a  grout  dual  of  trouble  to 
magmtrateH  and  judges  an  well  hh  to  tiieninuh cs.  If  drunkiiunosa 
is  t<)  bo  coHHidered  as  n  crinn!  against  a  man'H  own  self  or  his 
family,  it  may  d<;Hcrvo  piini.slinii^ritnTcs])ootivoly  of  any  dlHturbaiice 
of  public  (ird<ir.  Accnrdiiig  to  (lie  Bill,  a  pcrHon  who  \n  tlircHi 
times  wiliiin  uix  niontliB  convicted  of  any  ofl'cucu  of  tho  dufiniliou 


whereof  drunkenness  forms  part,  shall  be  deemed  an  "  habitual 
drunkard,"  and  on  a  further  conviction  of  an  offence  of  the  same 
character  may  be  sent  to  a  "  certified  industrial  hospital,"  and  there 
detained  under  treatment  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three 
nor  more  than  twelve  months.  The  Act  of  last  Session,  if 
stringently  administered,  may  produce  a  plentiful  supply  of  patients 
for  these  hospitals,  and  there  may  perhaps  be  a  difficulty  in. 
supplying  hospitals  to  receive  them.  ]3ut  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  the  public  will  undertake  such  an  extensive  business  as  this 
of  reforming  drunkards.  Indeed,  if  such  a  proposal  were  likely  to 
succeed,  we  .should  pray  in  aid  of  our  argument  against  it  the- 
valuable  principle  that  freedom  is  better  than  sobriety.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  first  Parliament  elected  on  an  enlarged 
basis  of  representation  has  been  more  occupied  than  any  of  its 
predecessors  with  proposals  for  restricting  liberty.  There  can, 
however,  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  Parliament  allows 
much  freedom  in  ventilating  crotchets.  Among  other  ob- 
jections to  this  Bill,  we  do  not  half  believe  in  the  efficacy 
of  the  plan  proposed  by  it.  Like  the  Chief  Constable  of  Leeds,  we 
have  not  a  very  strong  faith  in  reclaiming  drunkards.  The- 
picture  which  he  draws  of  the  effect  of  prosperity  on  the 
working  classes  is  melancholy,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
this  Bill  is  the  proper  method  of  improvement.  "  We  have  had," 
he  says,  "three  years  of  very  good  trade  in  Leeds,  and  that  has 
increased  the  offence  of  drunkenness."  The  effect  of  what  is  called, 
the  Saturday  half-holiday  is  pithily  described  by  the  same 
authority  by  saying  that  a  man  has  now  time  on  Saturday  to  get- 
drunk  twice  before  he  goes  to  bed.  The  Head  Constable  of 
Liverpool  gives  similar  testimony  in  the  words,  "  I  think  that 
many  ef  the  labouring  classes  abuse  the  half-holiday  very  much." 
He  also  does  not  believe  in  any  permanent  reclamation  of  habitual 
drunkai'ds.  He  attributes  increased  drunkenness  to  high  wages,, 
and  it  also  depends  very  much  on  the  weather.  "  If  it  is  very  hot, 
people  do  not  stay  in  their  houses ;  they  are  then  induced  to- 
drink,  and  then  to  fight,  and  then  comes  the  conclusion."  All 
this  is  doubtless  very  sad;  but  we  hardly  expect  a  Bill  to  be 
brought  in  to  compel  the  working-men  of  Leeds  or  Liverpool  tO' 
remain  indoors  in  hot  weather.  Almost  the  only  practical  check 
on  drunkenness  is  to  close  the  public-houses  at  an  earUer  hour  of 
the  night ;  and  it  is  fair  to  the  authors  of  tlie  Licensing  Act  of  last 
Session  to  admit  that  in  this  respect  they  do  appear  to  have  done 
considerable  good.  Drinking  is  so  much  a  matter  of  habit  that  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  a  man  will  begin  earlier  because  he- 
knows  that  he  must  leave  off  earlier. 

This  Bill  proposes  to  confer  upon  the  Court  of  Chancery  power 
to  appoint  a  guardian  of  the  person  of  an  habitual  drunkard.  An. 
order  may  be  made  in  a  summary  way  on  summons  at  Chambers 
on  such  application^  and  evidence,  or  after  such  inquiry,  as  the 
Court  thinks  fit.    A  guardian  appointed  by  such  order  would  have 
power  to  request  the  reception  of  the  ward  into  a  licensed  house^ 
and  the  Court  on  application  of  the  guardian  may  appoint  a  receiver 
and  manager  of  the  income  and  afliiirs  of  the  ward.    The  foreign 
Governments  which  we  delight  to  call  paternal  could  hardly 
desire  larger  power  than  would  be  thus  conferred  on  the  Court  of 
Chancery.    A  man  becomes  an  habitual  drunkard  by  getting  drunk 
and  making  a  noise,  or  perhaps  by  only  getting  drunk,  three  timea^ 
in  six  months.    Being  an  habitual  drunkard,  a  guardian  may  be 
appointed  of  his  person,  who  may  shut  him  up  in  an  asylum,  and 
proceed  under  the  sanction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  receive, 
and  manage  his  income  and  afl'airs.    The  judges  of  that  Court 
would  be  certain  to  protest  emphatically  against  any  such  authority 
being  conferred  upon  them ;  and  when  the  proposal  is  plainly  stated 
its  absurdity  becomes  manifest.    It  is  further  proposed  that  an 
habitual  drunkard  should  have  power  to  consign  himself  to  ait. 
asylum,  and  when  he  is  once  in  he  could  not  get  out  until  the 
appointed  time.    The  advocates  of  teetotalism  ought  to  admire 
an  iuvention  far  superior  to  their  pledge,  which  any  man  can  take 
and  break.    "  A  patient  received  into  a  licensed  house  on  his  own- 
application  may  bo  lawfully  detained  during  the  period  specified, 
in  such  application."    it  would  bo  easy  to  induce  a  person  feeling- 
remorse  lifter  drunkenness  to  make  such  application,  and  when 
that  person  had  entered  the  house  he  must  remain  there.  It 
would  bo  extravagant  to  suppose  that  any  Parliament  would  pass 
such  a  Bill  .as  this.    Indeed,  if  it  were  passed,  a  court  of  law  might 
possibly  hold  that  the  authority  given  by  a  man  to  detain  hia 
person  could  not,  except  by  the  clearostlanguage  of  the  Legislature,. 
DO  made  even  for  a  tmie  irrevocable.     But  the  proposal  does  not 
deserve  serious  attention.    Mr.  Dalrymple  will  some  day  air  his 
hobby  on  a  Wednesday,  and  there  will  be  an  end.    But  if  this  ia 
freedom,  we  should  liko  to  know  what  is  slavery. 

In  two  States  of  tho  American  Union  power  is  given  to  detain 
"inebriates  "  for  treatment,  but  this  power  is  subject  to  limitations 
which  aro  not  found  in  Mr.  Dalryniplo's  Bill.  In  the  State  of 
New  York,  a  justice  of  tho  Supremo  Court  or  a  county  judgo  has 
power  to  commit  an  "  inebriate  "  to  tho  State  , Asylum,  on  pro- 
duction of  allldavits  by  two  physicians  and  two  citizens  that  such 
inebriate  is  lost  to  self-control,  unable  to  attend  to  business,  or 
daiigorous  to  remain  at  largo.  This  is  very  dillbrent  from  giving 
power  to  every  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  to  declare  a  person 
an  "  habitual  drunkard,"  and  tlien  order  him  to  be  detained  for 
treatment.  Again,  in  tho  State  of  Pennsylvania,  any  relative  of 
an  habitual  drunkard  may  present  his  case  to  tho  Court  of 
(Jommon  Pleas  or  (Quarter  Sessions,  which  appoints  a  Coiuniis- 
Hionor  to  inquire  with  a  jury  into  tho  case.  I^videnco  may  then 
bo  given  to  .siiow  tiiat  tho  man  is  an  habitual  drunkard,  and  in- 
compeluut  to  attend  to  his  own  alliiirs,  and  if  tho  cvideuco  ia. 
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satisfactory,  a  Committee  of  the  man's  person  and  estate  may  be 
appointed.  The  Committee  has  full  power  to  take  the  inebriate 
and  put  him  in  an  asylum.  There  is  also  power  to  the  officers  of 
the  Institution  at  Media  to  receive  an  inebriate  for  treatment  on 
"  voluntary  presentation/' but  it  is  not  stated  that  the  inebriate 
may  be  detained  against  his  will.  It  is  added  that  justices 
have  no  right  to  commit  to  any  other  institution  than  the 
gaol. 

In  further  manifestation  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  Bill  is  framed, 
it  contains  clauses  intended  to  discourage  the  bringing  of  actions 
iu  respect  of  anything  done  in  pursuance  of  its  provisions.  If  in 
such  an  action  judgment  passes  for  the  defendant,  he  shall  recover 
against  the  plaintiff  full  costs  as  between  attorney  and  client.  In 
ordinary  actions  the  successful  litigant  only  recovers  costs  as 
between  party  and  party,  and  usually  finds  that  he  has  a  bill  to 
pay  to  his  attorney  for  extra  costs.  It  is  manifest  that  the  intro- 
duction of  this  clause  into  the  Bill  tends  to  complicate  the  general 
law  of  costs.  This  is  the  wsy  in  which  our  legislation  constantly 
tends  towards  confusion.  The  author  of  the  Bill  cares  of  course 
for  nothing  but  his  Bill.  He  gives  large  powers  to  magistrates 
and  others,  and  as  far  as  possible  excludes  the  courts  of  law 
from  interfering  to  control  them.  Happily,  however,  these  courts 
are  ingenious  in  finding  methods  to  restrain  injustice.  It  begins 
to  appear  as  if  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  would  become  the 
sole  security  for  liberty  against  the  encroachments  of  a  liberalized 
Parliament.  Can  it  be  on  this  account  that  some  leading  Liberals 
perseveringly  oppose  any  measure  tending  to  promote  the 
efficiency  of  the  Superior  Courts  ?  In  discussion  of  various 
projects  of  so-called  law  reform,  it  is  often  assumed  that  these 
courts  exist  only  for  the  carrying  on  of  litigation  between 
private  parties.  But  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  controls 
all  magistrates  and  officers  of  the  Crown,  and  the  course 
of  modem  legislation  tends  to  make  such  a  court  more  than  ever 
necessary.  Happily  the  judges  of  that  court  have  both  the 
power  and  the  will  to  keep  a  check  upon  foolish  legislation. 


THE  HAPPY  LAND. 

rflHE  Court  Theatre  has  now  attained  a  success  which  it  has 
-L  long  deserved.  Everybody  in  London  will  go  to  see  the 
Happy  Land,  and  although  caricature  and  personal  allusions  are 
forbidden,  the  audience  will  mentally  supply  what  is  wanting  of 
the  original  representation.  It  is  perhaps  trifling  to  consider  the 
fortunes  of  a  theatre  when  the  welfare  of  a  nation  is  in  suspense, 
but  the  remark  is  obvious  that  the  resignation  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  his  colleagues  of  their  offices  will  be  likely  to  interfere  with 
the  popularity  of  this  burlesque.  When  the  three  mortals  re- 
turn from  fairy  land  to  earth,  and  a  fairy  who  watches  their 
homeward  progress  with  a  telescope  announces  that  they  are  getting 
into  afour-wheeler,  and  the  tall  one  is  bargaining  with  the  cabman  to 
take  them  to  Westminster  for  a  shilling,  everybody  understands  the 
allusion  to  the  official  parsimony  of  Mr.  Lowe.  But  a  successor 
to  Mr.  Lowe  must  come  from  the  other  side  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  it  must  be  owned  that  thriftiness  of  public  money 
is  not  the  most  conspicuous  virtue.  Again,  when  the  fairy  who 
has  undertaken  the  duties  of  chief  lord  of  an  unnamed  department 
announces  that  she  has  spoiled  a  ship  for  the  sake  of  a  ha'porth  of 
tar,  and  the  tall  gentleman  observes  that  a  farthing's-worth  of  tar 
would  have  sufficed,  the  allusion  must  lose  its  point  on  Mr. 
Goschen's  making  way  for  a  successor.  Some  of  the  economies  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  have  been  unwise,  and  almost  all  have 
been  unpopular,  but  it  will  be  difficult  to  appreciate  the  most 
clever  ridicule  of  his  Administration  after  it  has  been  dead  and 
buried  for  three  months.  The  manager  of  the  Court  Theatre 
has  therefore  a  strong  interest  in  the  political  crisis  of  the 
present  week.  The  prosperity  of  that  theatre  would  have  been  best 
promoted  by  a  prolongation  amid  difficulties  and  humiliations  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Government.  "  Here  a  kick,  there  a  kick,  every- 
where a  kick  " ;  but  you  cannot  kick  effectively  unless  there  is 
something  to  be  kicked.  The  right  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  col- 
leagues as  patentees  of  the  great  invention  of  international  arbitra- 
tion will  survive  their  loss  of  office,  but  their  successors  must  be 
taken  from  a  party  which,  with  all  its  faults,  may  claim  to  have 
been  heretofore  consistently  regardful  of  the  country's  honour,  and 
to  be  unlikely  to  listen  to  impertinent  proposals  even  from  more 
powerful  potentates  than  the  King  of  Bonny.  After  the  first  few 
performances  of  this  burlesque,  the  spectators  only  saw  three 
actors  who  had  represented  existing  Cabinet  Ministers.  But  when 
they  only  see  three  actors  who  have  represented  gentlemen  who 
have  been  Cabinet  Ministers,  it  may  be  feared  that  the  interest  of 
the  spectacle  will  gradually  subside.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
it  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  these  actors  are  able  to  ensure 
the  success  not  only  of  the  Happy  Land,  but  probably  also  of  any 
piece  that  could  be  placed  upon  the  boards  of  the  Court  Theatre. 
A  sufficiently  dreary  representation  of  the  difficulties  of  a  pro- 
vincial theatre  becomes  lively  by  the  simple  fact  that  the  part  of 
the  manager  is  undertak'm  by  the  tall  gentleman  of  the  famous 
trio.  The  chaiactcr  of  Major  Oakley  in  the  JcafofM  TFj/e  afi"ords 
small  scope  for  the  display  of  comic  talent,  but  the  audience  seem 
to  find  amusement  in  the  knowledge  that  the  stiff  military  stock 
will  be  exchanged  presently  for  a  scarf  of  resplendent  gi-een.  If 
indeed  Mr.  I^owe  could  remain  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
umbrella  of  the  tall  gentleman  would  become  almost  as  famous 
as  that  of  Paul  Pry,  and  the  Highland  fiing  might  be  repeated 


niglit!y  until  the  recess  of  Parliament  offered  a  fresh  opportunity 
for  addressing  Scotch  audiences  upon  current  politics.  But  one 
soon  grows  weary  of  flogging  a  dead  horse,  and  there  is  little 
flavour  in  allusions  to  the  snubbing  of  a  Government  which  has 
resigned  oflice  iu  deference  to  an  adverse  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  original  performance  of  this  burlesque  was  very  good  fun 
while  it  lasted,  which  unfortunately,  but  necessarily,  could  be 
only  for  a  very  few  days.  Political  partisans  who  agree  in  no- 
thing else  must  be  almost  unanimous  in  approving,  although 
regretting,  the  action  of  tlie  Lord  Chamberlain  under  the  circum- 
stances. "  It's  naughty,  but  it's  nice,"  must  have  been  the 
verdict  of  the  audience  of  the  first  four  nights.  Unless  the  censor 
had  interfered  in  such  a  case,  it  would  be  difficult  to  perceive  the 
utility  of  maintaining  any  censorship  at  all.  A  Loudon  manager 
has  -seasonably  reminded  bis  brethren  that  it  is  better  to  continue 
subject  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  than  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
magistrates,  whose  decisions  in  granting  or  refusing  licences 
would  be  liable  to  fluctuate  from  yep.r  to  year,  according  to  the 
views  of  morals  and  relij;ion  which  might  happen  to  prevail  upon 
the  Bench.  There  are  many  worthy  persons  upon  the  magisterial 
bench  who  would  desire  to  proceed  against  stage-players  in  the 
spirit  of  the  statute  of  Queen  Anne  which  was  passed  "  for 
the  more  efl'ectual  punishing  of  rogues,  vagabonds,  sturdy  beggars, 
and  vagrants,  and  for  sending  them  whither  they  ought  to  be 
sent."  This  statute  was  by  a  later  statute  made  applicable  to 
persons  who  should  act  plays  for  reward  without  licence  from 
the  Lord  Chamberlain.  Such  persons  were  liable  as  rogues 
and  vagabonds  to  be  publicly  whipped  or  sent  to  the  House 
of  Correction,  and  they  might  also  incur  further  penalties,  in- 
cluding frequent  whipping,  as  "  incorrigible  rogues,"  or  might 
be  sent  to  be  employed  iu  the  King's  service  either  by  sea  or 
land.  The  effect  of  these  statutes  was,  that  no  person  could  per- 
form at  all  without  patent  or  licence,  nor  with  it,  unless  within 
the  prescribed  limits,  which  were  the  city  and  liberties  of  West- 
minster and  the  actual  residence  of  the  Sovereign.  It  subsequently 
happened  that  many  great  towns  were  desirous  of  having 
theatrical  entertainments,  and  Acts  of  Parliament  were  passed 
enabling  the  Crown  to  authorise  them.  Afterwards  a  general  Act  was 
passed  enabling  magistrates  to  grant  licences  in  places  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  This  was  the 
state  of  the  law  during  the  period  extending  from  1788  to  1843, 
which  is  almost  exactly  identical  with  that  to  which  we  now  look 
back  as  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  history  of  the  English 
stage.  By  the  Act  of  the  present  reign  which  now  regulates 
theatres,  the  performance  of  unlicensed  plays  incurs  a  penalty  of 
50^.  nightly,  but  the  performers  in  them  are  no  longer  liable  to 
be  treated  as  rogues  and  vagabonds.  This  Act  authorises  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  "  whenever  he  shall  be  of  opinion  that  it  is  fitting 
for  the  preservation  of  good  manners,  decorum,  or  of  the  public 
peace  so  to  do,"  to  forbid  the  acting  of  any  play ;  and  it  was  in 
exercise  of  this  authority  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  interdicted 
the  original  Happy  Lund.  It  is  well  to  keep  in  such  matters  on 
the  safe  side,  and  as  ingenious  actors  can  generall}'  contrive  to 
imply  that  which  they  are  not  permitted  to  express,  the  audience 
does  not  after  all  lose  much  of  the  fun,  and  is  able  at  the  same  , 
time  to  congratulate  itself  on  its  own  cleverness.  In  the  French 
theatres  under  the  Empire  the  difficulty  was  that  audiences 
would  find  opportunities  for  expressing  political  feeling 
even  where  the  author  did  not  intend  to  give  any.  Even 
the  standard  works  of  the  French  stage  were  found  to 
contain  passages  of  inconvenient  significance,  and  we  believe  that 
the  last  scene  of  Tartuffe  was  curtailed  in  consequence  of  a  chance 
observation  of  a  spectator,  which  was  heard  and  applauded  by  the 
entire  house.  It  has  been  urged  that  if  the  Premier  may  be 
caricatured  in  Punch  or  Vanity  Fair,  the  same  thing  ought  to 
be  allowed  upon  the  stage.  But  the  former  process  is  found 
compatible  with  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  which  is  at 
least  likely  to  be  endangered  by  the  latter. 

After  all,  the  success  of  a  piece  depends  not  only  upon  good 
writing  and  good  acting,  but  also  upon  a  full  and  sympathetic  house, 
and  this  the  intervention  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  has  secured  for 
the  Court  Theatre.  An  audience  possessed  with  a  common  senti- 
ment will  be  satisfied  with  the  mere  pleasure  of  giving  vent  to 
it.  This  was  a  great  cause  of  the  success  of  theatres  during  the 
long  war  with  France.  The  news  of  a  victory  in  the  morning 
would  make  any  play  which  contained  a  few  patriotic  allusions 
tolerable  in  the  evening.  In  the  early  years  of  this  century  the 
nation  was  united  in  hostility  to  a  foreign  enemy,  and  the  public 
has  lately  become  almost  unanimous  in  dislike  to  the  measures  or 
the  men  of  Mr.  Gladstone'sGovernment.  Hence,  if  that  Government 
could  only  have  remained  in  office,  tlie  Court  Theatre  might  have 
become  the  most  popular  in  London.  The  ridicule  of  competitive 
examinations  will  still  be  seasonable,  but  after  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  chosen  between  doing  nothing,  dissolving,  and  resigning,  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  three  courses  will  not  be  open  to  him  for  some 
time  to  cnme.  The  talent  for  making  two  and  two  come  to  three 
or  five  according  to  circumstances  islikelj'  in  the  present  entangle- 
ment of  politics  to  be  useful  to  politicians  of  either  side,  and  it 
cannot  be  asserted  that  this  talent  belongs  exclusively  to  one 
side.  The  notion  that  representative  government  must  necessarily 
be  applicable  to  fairy  land  is  characteristic  rather  of  a  past  age 
of  Liljeralism  than  of  the  present.  Americans  apparently 
believe  that  a  Pepublic  could  be  made  to  work  in  Spain  or  Turkey 
or  the  Moon,  but  Etiglishmen  have  learned  to  doubt  whether  tlic 
political  system  which  they  find  existing  in  their  own  counn  x 
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will  bear  tvansplnnting.  It  is  at  least  conceivable  that  the  fairies 
who  visited  England  cared  more  for  the  chops  and  bottled  stout, 
and  even  for  the  women  of  the  country,  than  for  its  political  in- 
stitutions. But  of  course  the  three  right  honourable  gentlemen 
who  visit  fairy  land  might  be  allowed  to  believe  in  the  superiority 
of  the  English  form  of  government  as  [long  as  they  administer  it. 
We  can  only  regret,  from  a  theatrical  point  of  view,  that  this  con- 
dition has  become  non-existent.  When  Ministers  become  private 
persons,  a  burlesque  of  their  appearance  and  manner  of  talking 
must  lose  its  interest.  The  manager  of  the  Court  Theatre  will 
deserve  sympathy  in  the  event  of  the  partial  disappointment  of  a 
well-imagined  and  skilfully  executed  plan.  Miss  Litton  states 
that  she  had  been  induced  to  believe  that  "  the  principle  of  per- 
sonal reference  to  unpopular  public  characters  "  had  been  conceded 
b}'  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  It  was  perhaps  going  too  far  to 
assume  that  Lord  Sydney  had  conceded  that  his  colleagues  in 
office  were  unpopular.  "  Here  a  kick,  there  a  kick,  everywhere  a 
kick,"  may  be  almost  literally  true ;  but  a  kick  at  a  Prime  Minister 
o;ight  not  to  come  from  the  Queen's  Household. 


REVIEWS. 


WYVILLE  THOMSON'S  DEPTHS  OF  THE  SEA.* 

IN  no  department  of  zoology  has  there  been  of  late  years  a 
greater  revolution  than  in  that  to  which  belongs  the  exist- 
ence of  life  at  great  ocean  depths.  Not  twenty  years  ago,  it  may 
be  said,  with  almost  all  naturalists  as  with  one  not  less  dis- 
tinguished than  the  late  Edward  Forbes,  the  belief  in  a  zero  of 
life,  or  a  depth  below  which  no  animal  existence  was  possible,  was 
an  article  of  the  scientific  creed.  Under  conditions  of  pressure, 
of  defective  light,  temperature,  and  aeration,  such  as  were  held  to 
prevail  in  the  abysses  of  the  deep  sea,  nothing  approaching  to 
Imown  varieties  of  animal  life  could,  it  was  thought,  by  possibility 
exist.  Cases,  however  well  authenticated,  of  animals  compara- 
tively high  in  the  scale  of  life  having  been  brought  up  by  sounding 
lines  from  great  depths,  were  set  aside  even  by  men  of  eminent  stand- 
ing in  science,  as  having  been  due  to  careless  observation,  or  to  the 
fact  of  the  creatures  having  got  entangled  in  the  line  while  floating 
near  the  surface.  It  is  to  the  operations  involved  in  laying  and 
subsequently  fishing  up  the  Atlantic  telegraph  cable  that  the  first 
great  impulse  towards  an  opposite  belief  is  to  be  traced.  Solitary 
or  infrequent  cases  had  indeed  occurred  to  stir  the  thoughts  of 
naturalists.  There  was  the  beautiful  Medusa's  head,  fished  up  by 
Sir  John  Ross  from  one  thousand  fathoms  in  Baiiin's  Bay,  lat. 
73°  37'  September  i,  1818  ;  and  there  were  the  rich  hauls  of 
corallines,  and  other  varieties  of  invertebrate  life,  obtained  by  Sir  J. 
C.  Ross  in  equally  far  Soutliern  latitudes  and  from  much  the  same 
depths,  suggesting  to  those  able  explorers,  though  contrary  to  the 
received  opinion  of  naturalists,  that  the  lowest  depth  to  which  we 
might  succeed  in  penetrating  would  be  found  to  teem  with  animal 
life.  The  minute  samples  of  Atlantic  ooze  brought  up  by  the 
sounding  apparatus  introduced  by  Mr.  Brooke  in  1854  made 
known  the  existence  and  diffusion  of  microscopic  forms  not  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  fossil  constituents  of  chalk,  which  the  dis- 
covery of  identical  specimens  from  the  Pacific  showed  to  be  in  all 
probability  distributed  over  the  whole  ocean  floor.  Doubt  still 
existed  wliether  these  organisms  had  their  life  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  or  were  precipitated  in  fine  showers  after  death.  The  opinion 
of  Ehrenberg  in  favour  of  the  iirstof  these  hypotheses  was  balanced 
by  tliat  of  Professor  Baily,  of  West  Point,  on  the  contrary  side ; 
Professor  Huxley  in  1858,  in  his  report  upon  the  problem  to  the 
Admiralty,  expressing  himself  guardedly  as  on  the  whole  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  Globigerinro  and  other  foraminiforsand  diatoms 
really  lived  at  these  depths.  Dr.  Wallich'sdrcdgings  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  though  not  conclusive  of  the  question,  contributed  much 
to  strengthen  the  same  belief,  which  was  generally  hold  to  bo 
established  for  good  when  IMr.  Fleeming  .Jcnkin  showed  the 
manifold  specimens  brought  up  with  the  submerged  cable  between 
Bona  and  Sardinia  from  depths  extending  to  1,200  fathoms, 
among  whicli  Prolessor  Alhunn  readily  identiliod  fifteen  aninuil 
forms,  including  the  ova  of  a  ccplialopod.  Subsequent  ex- 
amination of  organisms  derived  from  the  same  source  enabled 
M.  Milne  Edwards  to  pronounce  the  problem  finally  solved. 
In  the  spring  of  1868,  while  engaged  in  Ireland  with  Dr.  Car- 
penter in  working  out  the  structure  and  development  of  the 
crinolds,  Mr.  Wyville  Thomson  conceived  the  idea  of  urging  on 
the  Board  of  Admiralty  the  fitting  out  of  a  vessel  for  the  express 
purpose  of  submarine  exploration  and  research.  The  influence  of 
the  I'oyal  Society  having  been  brought  to  bear,  through  tlio  agency 
of  Dr.  Carpenter,  the  lAtjIdnimi  steamer  was  placed  at]  the  disposal 
of  those  two  naturalists  during  the  summer  of  1 868  for  a  trial 
cruise  to  the  North  of  Scotland ;  and  the  Porcupine,  Cajitain 
Calver,  R.N.,  wiis  assigned  for  a  )nuch  wider  series  of  surveys, 
under  the  same  genllenion,  with  fhe  addilion  of  Mr.  Cwyn 
Jell'rcys,  in  th(!  Huinniers  of  i  H69  iind  I  870.  At  tlio  close  of  these 
operations  it  was  tiiouglit  right  tlint  tlios(^  wlio  hiid  been  charged 
with  their  scieiilific  direction  sln)uld,  in  addition  to  their  ollicial 
reports,  lay  before  the  general  public  some  account  of  their  pro- 
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ceedings.  It  should  first  be  shown  that  the  value  of  the  additions 
thus  made  to  the  sum  of  our  knowledge  justified  the  outlay  of 
public  money  on  this  object ;  and  next  there  should  be  given  such 
a  popular  outline  of  the  main  results  of  the  enterprise  as  might 
stimulate  general  interest,  and  urge  forward  the  progress  of  curio- 
sity and  research  in  the  boundless  field  thus  opened  to  the  student 
of  animal  life. 

Had  this  undertaking  come  about  under  the  auspices  of  the 
French  or  German  Government,  we  can  picture  to  ourselves  the 
systematic  and  magnificent  series  of  reports  which  would  have 
been  given  to  the  world  ;  each  prominent  member  of  the  scientific 
staff  contributing  his  methodical  and  exhaustive  statement  of  facts 
and  observations,  the  whole  subjected  to  strict  editorial  control, 
clear  in  arrangement,  rich  in  illustration,  artistic  in  the  style  of 
getting  up.  Under  the  economical  rule  which  prevails  amongst 
ourselves,  we  have  to  rest  content  with  such  slender  and  grudging 
aid  to  science  and  literature  as  consists  in  now  and  then  fitting  out 
a  spare  gunboat  and  charging  a  few  thousands  upon  the  Estimates 
for  the  bare  necessaries  of  the  voyage,  leaving  it  to  private  liberality 
or  the  heavily  taxed  means  of  our  scientific  bodies  to  present 
the  fruits  of  the  enterprise  in  an  available  form  before  the 
public.  It  would  be  hardly  fair  to  complain  of  the  com- 
parative poverty  of  the  guise  in  which  the  result  of  this 
quasi-official  undertaking  comes  before  us,  of  the  slight  degree  of 
system  or  arrangement  manifested  in  its  preparation,  or  of  the  dis- 
cursive nature  of  a  large  portion  of  its  contents.  It  is  only  as  a 
popular  reporter,  not  as  an  authoritative  or  specially  qualified  ex- 
positor of  the  truths  of  physics,  that  Professor  Wyville  Thomson 
claims  to  make  himself  the  mouthpiece  of  the  expedition.  Having,  in 
common  with  his  colleagues,  plenty  of  other  things  to  do,  he  could 
hardly,  we  suppose,  be  expected  to  bestow  more  time  and  thought 
on  sifting  and  organizing  his  materials.  As  it  is,  there  are  not  a 
few  signs  of  the  pressure  of  that  haste  in  compilation  with  which 
there  is  proverbially  the  less  speed.  With  a  little  more  leisure  at 
his  command,  he  might  have  spared  himself  the  trouble  of  repeat- 
ing in  later  portions  of  the  book  many  facts  and  considerations 
with  which  he  had  already  made  his  readers  familiar  in  the  intro- 
duction. Allowing,  however,  for  these  drawbacks,  there  is  in  his 
report  an  abundance  of  novel  and  interesting  matter  for  which 
it  behoves  us  to  be  grateful. 

In  the  first  of  these  cruises  the  chiefs  of  the  survey  seem  to 
have  been  feeling  their  way  tentatively,  and  even  timidly ;  the 
greatest  depth  sounded  having  been  1,500  fathoms,  which,  by 
special  leave  from  the  hydrographer,  they  felt  emboldened  on  the 
second  trip  in  the  Pormpine  to  extend  to  2,500  fathoms  at  a 
spot  indicated  in  the  chart  250  miles  west  of  Ushant.  It  was 
felt  that  if  the  existence  of  life  could  be  established,  and  its  con- 
ditions to  a  great  extent  laid  down  with  accuracy,  at  that  depth, 
the  general  question  might  be  considered  solved  for  all  depths  of  the 
ocean.  It  was  of  course  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  haul  of 
results  from  abysses  like  this  should  equal  in  fulness  of  organization 
those  obtained  from  lesser  depths  or  in  nearer  proximity  to  the 
land.  None  of  the  deeper  products  of  the  dredge  can  well  be 
compared  in  point  of  development  or  beauty  with  the  magnificent 
Urisinga  corunata,  a  new  star-fish  of  the  genus  first  established 
by  M.  Sars  in  1853,  and  named  by  him  from  a  jewel  (Brisoiy), 
of  the  goddess  Freya,  the  engraving  of  which  to  the  natural  size 
(fig.  5),  is  conspicuous  among  the  admirable  woodcuts  of  the 
volume  before  us  for  accuracy  of  drawing  and  definition  of  tex- 
ture. This  wonderful  creature,  with  its  dozen  or  so  of  long  spines 
of  unequal  length,  only  one  of  the  longer  ones  uumutilated, 
thirty  centimetres  in  length,  looks  at  first  sight  intermediate 
between  ophiurids  and  star  fishes,  the  arms  too  thick  and  soft  for 
the  former,  while  much  more  long  and  delicate  than  is  generally 
found  in  the  latter  group.  It  was  brought  up  from  about  five 
hundred  fathoms,  the  bottom  temperature  being  a  little  below 
freezing  point,  the  thermometer  at  the  surface  marking  10°  5'C., 
amongst  a  mass  of  rhizopods,  sponges,  echinoderms,  crustaceans 
and  molluscs.  Other  species  of  this  splendid  asteria  have  been 
found  by  JM.  Sars,  measuring  not  less  than  two  feet  across  the 
extended  arms.  Among  the  sponges  a  finely  characteristic 
specimen,  beautifully  drawn  to  half  the  natural  size,  is  the 
sua-nest  of  the  Setubal  shark-fishers,  llolttnia  carpciitei  i,  au  oval 
or  approximate  sphere  nine  or  ten  inches  in  lieight,  with  one  large 
oscular  opening  at  t  he  top,  whence  a  cylindrical  cavity  passes  down 
into  the  subslance  of  the  sponge,  the  outer  wall  of  which  consists 
of  a  complicated  network  of  the  cross-like  heads  of  live-rayed 
spicules,  in  aspect  resembling  many  well-knovvn  vai'ieties  of  the 
cactus.  When  the  sponge  is  living,  I'rofessor  Thomson  writes,  the 
interstices  of  this  siliceous  network  are  filled  up  both  outside  and 
in  with  a  delicate  fenestrated  membrane  formed  of  a  glairy  sub- 
stance like  white  of  egg,  whicli  is  constantly  extending  or  con- 
tracting the  fenestra)  luid  gliding  over  the  surface  of  the  spicules. 
This  sarcode,  the  living  flesh  of  the  sponge,  is  fed  by  organic 
nnilter  carried  in  a  constant  current  by  the  action  of  cilia  througli 
apertures  in  the  outer  wall,  passing  out  by  the  large  osciJum 
at  the  top.  From  the  lower  third  of  the  sponge  a  perfect  maze  of 
delicate  glassy  filaments,  like  fine  white  hair,  spreads  out  in  all 
directions,  penetrating  into  the  line  semi-fluid  nuul,and  supporting 
tlie  i^iiringe  in  its  precarious  bed,  while  adding  but  little  to  its 
weight.  Of  more  slender  form,  another  elegant  species  is  the 
JlyuUmrma  liinil.anicwii,  previously  found  oil'  the  coast  of  Portugal 
by  Barbiiza  du  Bocage  (lig.  66),  closely  related  to  the  glass  rope 
.sponges  of  Japan,  long  a  puzzle  to  naturalists;  andioring  itself  by 
siindiug  right  down  through  the  soft  ooze  a  coiled  wisp  of  strong 
spiculeb,  each  uu  thick  ns  tv  liiulUng-ueudle,  which  open  out  iuto  u 
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brush  as  the  bed  gets  firmer,  and  fix  the  sponpe  in  its  place  some- 
what on  the  principle  of  a  screw-pile.  The  sponges  of  the 
deep  water  ooze  are  by  no  means  confined  to  one  group.  "  The 
Sesactinellidce  are  perhaps  the  most  common,  but  corticate 
sponges,  even  allied  to  those  which  look  so  rigid  when  fixed  to 
stones  in  shallow  water,  send  out  long  anchoring  spicules  and 
balance  themselves  in  the  soft  mud."  Such  is  the  case  with 
Tisiphonia  ayariciformis,  so  named  by  Professor  Wyville  Thomson 
from  its  resemblance  in  shape  to  a  familiar  kind  of  fungus.  We 
can  picture  to  oui-selves  the  ocean  floor  overspread  for  the  greater 
part  of  its  ai'ea  with  a  richly  variegated  carpet  of  sponges  of 
innxmierable  kinds. 

After  describing  at  length  the  interesting  operations  of  deep 
sea  dredging,  with  a  full  account  of  the  apparatus  and  instruments 
employed,  our  author  gives,  in  his  chapter  on  Deep  Sea  Tempera- 
tures, a  series  of  facts  and  carefully  drawn-up  tables  of 
observations  bearing  upon  the  relations  between  temperature 
and  depth,  and  the  influence  of  both  those  conditions  upon 
animal  organization  and  development.  Combined  with  what 
has  been  done  towards  the  analysis  of  sea  water  from 
diflerent  depths  (as  detailed  in  the  appendices),  imperfect  as 
that  branch  of  inquiry  remains  as  yet,  a  basis  has  here  been  laid 
for  building  up  a  wholly  new  system  of  submarine  zoology, 
showing  the  laws  of  distribution  and  development  in  animal  life 
in  correlation  with  the  laws  which  regulate  the  physical  conditions 
of  the  medium  in  which  it  exists.  It  is  of  importance  to  trace  with 
Professor  Wyville  Thomson  the  differences  in  size,  in  development, 
and  in  other  features  of  organization  that  are  to  be  seen  between 
the  denizens  of  warm  and  cold  areas,  or  greater  and  lesser  depths. 
To  take  an  instance ;  among  the  innumerable  echinoderms  with 
which  the  cold  area  to  the  north-west  of  Shetland  abounds,  many 
of  them  added  for  the  first  time  to  the  fauna  of  the  British  isles, 
were  simdry  diminutive  species  which  our  author  considers  to  be 
as  truly  a  pony  form  of  echinus,  as  is  the  Shetland  breed  among 
the  varieties  of  Eqims  cahallus.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  for 
certain  what  share  cold  may  have  had  in  dwarfing  or  modifying 
the  growth  of  echinus  within  this  area,  or  to  what  extent  it 
may  be  related  to  depth.  In  comparatively  shallow  water  Cidaris 
hystrix  was  observed  to  be  most  abundant  and  of  large  size,  while 
the  large  form  of  Echinus  Jiemmyii  was  rare ;  though,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  form  four  times  the  size  of  the  pony  echinus,  in  no  way 
dift'ering  in  colouring,  sculpture,  or  form  of  the  pedicellarite,  was 
common  in  the  deep  water  off  the  coast  of  Ireland.  Foraminifera, 
we  are  told,  are  not  very  abundant  in  the  cold  area ;  here  and 
there,  however,  in  isolated  patches,  large  and  remarkable  forms 
came  up  in  numbers  on  the  hempen  tangles  attached  to  the  dredge, 
principally  of  the  arenaceus  type.  Among  starfishes,  which 
the  deep  water  yielded  in  abundance,  the  most  conspicuous 
were  the  genera  Astropccten  and  Archaster,  with  their 
allies ;  the  tangles  coming  up  within  the  cold  area  scarlet  with 
Astropecten  tetudspinus,  bringing  up  as  well  a  handsome  new 
form  of  a  peculiar  leaden  grey  colour,  with  paxillte  arranged  on 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the  disc  in  the  form  of  a  rosette,  or  the 
petaloid  ambulacra  of  a  chjpeaster.  Within  the  same  area  were 
found  many  specimens  of  a  fine  m-chader  (fig.  17),  with  a  double 
row  of  large  square  marginal  plates,  giving  the  edges  a  thickened 
square-cut  appearance  like  those  of  Ctenodisciis,  each  marginal 
plate  covered  with  miliary  grains,  and  with  a  prominent  rigid 
central  spine.  This  specimen  is  some  six  inches  across  the  disc, 
and  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  additions  to  our  naturalists' 
tale  of  known  species.  Numbere  of  the  handsomest  of  the 
Northern  free  crinoids  also  came  up  in  the  cold  area  hauls,  such 
as  Antedon  eschrichtii ;  with  many  interesting  crustaceans,  figured 
by  the  writer  as  highly  suggestive  of  the  source  of  the  cold  water. 
These  are  some  of  the  gigantic  forms  of  amphipoda  and  isopoda  of 
the  Arctic  Sea,  imperfectly  represented  hitherto  from  British  waters. 
Among  them  is  a  strange  kind  of  skeleton  shrimp,  Caprcllaspinosis- 
sima,  which  fixes  itself  by  its  hind  claspers  to  branching  sponges, 
waving  its  quaint  grotesque  body  about  in  the  water ;  unii  Arcturus 
baffini,  which  has  the  same  habit  of  clinging  to  some  foreign  body, 
and  possesses  an  enormous  pair  of  antennae  for  the  retention  of  its 
young.  A  queer  sea-spider,  iN^V/z/ip/iow  ai//.fso/-M?M,  of  large  size, 
frequently  comes  up  clinging  to  the  sounding  line.  The  mollusca 
yielded  by  the  second  cruise  were  altogether  subordinate  as  regards 
number  and  variety  to  the  other  gi-oups,  nor  was  the  difference 
between  the  molluscan  fauna  of  the  warm  and  of  the  cold  area  by 
any  mefins  so  great.  But  few  fishes  were  procured,  owing, 
it  was  thought  likely,  to  the  unsuitableness  of  the  dredge 
for  captives  of  this  kind. 

From  the  warmer  area,  dredged  later  in  the  cruise,  specimens 
of  extraordinary  beauty  and  interest  were  obtained.  What  most 
gladdened  the  heart  of  our  naturalists  was  Culveria  hyatrix 
(fig.  27 named  from  the  esteemed  commander  of  the  Porcupine, 
an  echinus  of  exceptional  size  and  conformation,  in  colour 
a  rich  crimson,  which  it  retained  in  spirit  without  much  loss, 
ahowing  the  jaw  pyramid,  "Aristotle's  lantern,"  large  and 
Htrongl^  developed.  Combined  with  two  other  allied  specimens 
Calvena  is  found  to  throw  light  upon  a  puzzling  fossil  speci- 
men or  two  from  the  Kentish  chalk,  pointing  to  the  survival 
of  a  family  or  tribe  otherwise  not  known  in  the  geological 
record.  In  Crustacea  and  mollusca  the  warm  area  proved  abun- 
dantly rich.  An  attack  of  lever  unfortunately  preventing  Pro- 
fessor Wyville  Thomson  from  accompanying  the  Porcupine  into 
mare  Southern  latitudes,  the  charge  of  operations  iu  the  Me- 
diterranean devolved  upon  Dr.  Cai-penter,  whose  results  our 
author  only  feels  called  upon  to  indicate  in  general  terms.  Nor 


does  he  deem  it  possible  as  yet  to  give  anything  like  a  full  and 
exhaustive  account  of  what  has  been  added  by  the  expedition  to 
our  knowledge  of  natural  history.  In  his  cliaptur  on  the  Deep 
Sea  Fauna,  liowever,  he  presents  us  with  a  valuable  though  brief 
outline  of  the  distribution  of  the  animal  forms  resulting  from  the 
dredging?,  with  rel'eronee  at  once  to  the  conditions  of  depth  and  tem- 
perature under  which  they  were  found  to  exist.  So  rich  and  varied 
is  the  material  thus  acquired  that  it  will  take  years  of  the  labour 
of  specialists  in  each  of  the  larger  departments  to  work  it 
up.  The  sponges  are  now,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  under  the  able 
hands  of  Mr.  Henry  Carter ;  and  a  general  sketch  of  the  sponge 
fauna  of  the  deep  Atlantic  has  been  already  put  forth  by  Pro- 
fessor Oscar  Schmidt  of  Qratz,  the  highest  authority  upon  the 
subject.  To  Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys  we  look  for  the  identification 
and  description  of  the  mollusca.  From  the  conclusions 
thus  far  announced  by  so  competent  an  authority  as  to  the 
Northern  origin  of  most  of  the  molluscan  fauna,  and  their  transporta- 
tion to  the  Mediterranean,  and  even  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  by  the 
great  Arctic  currents,  our  author  opposes  his  own  view  of  the 
retirement  of  Northern  species  from  the  British  ai'ea,  at  least  at 
the  close  of  the  Glacial  period,  and  the  immigration  of  Southern 
fauna,  supported  as  it  is  by  numerous  proofs  drawn  from  the  com- 
parison of  living  and  extinct  species.  The  question  of  priority  of 
age,  as  indicated  by  fossil  remains,  is,  he  shows,  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  beds  which  correspond  palaeontologically  in  their  in- 
volved fauna  may  be  proved  to  be  by  no  means  contemporaneous, 
owing  to  one  of  them  being  found  overlaid  by  strata  of  newer  date 
while  the  other  is  still  forming.  Moreover,  as  he  urges,  the  condi- 
tions of  temperature  and  light  of  our  Southern  seas  at  great  depths 
correspond  very  closely  with  those  of  much  shallower  water  in 
the  Scandinavian  seas.  Hence  not  only  have  we  had  an  earlier 
and  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Northern  species,  but  they 
have  been  met  with  superior  in  size  and  richness  of  sculpture  or 
ornament,  which  has  been  taken  to  give  them  a  presumptive 
priority  in  order  and  rank.  The  tendency  to  dwarfing  in  deep 
water  has  been  already  referred  to.  With  regard  to  the  evidence 
of  light  penetrating  the  abysses  of  the  ocean,  as  suggested  by  the 
vivid  colours  and  the  well-developed  eyes  of  animal  forms 
dredged  up  from  two  thousand  fathoms  and  more,  the  writer 
throws  out  the  idea  that,  in  the  absence  of  sunbeams,  the  sub- 
marine light  may,  beyond  a  certain  depth,  be  due  to  phospho- 
rescence, which  is  known  to  be  very  general,  particularly  among 
the  larva3  and  young  of  deep  sea  animals.  This  is  one  of  the 
problems  which  stand  over  for  further  investigation,  as  do  many 
questions  raised  in  the  chapter  on  the  Continuity  of  the  Chalk,  in 
which  his  conclusions  have  been  challenged  to  some  extent  by 
Sir  R.  Murchison  and  Sir  C.  LyelL  One  main  difficulty  which 
he  confesses  to  having  before  him  in  establishing  the  identity  of 
the  recent  Atlantic  chalk  mud  and  the  ancient  white  chalk  lies  in 
the  total  absence  in  the  latter  of  free  silica.  When  speaking,  how- 
ever, of  its  having  been  shown  by  the  analysis  of  our  chalk  strata 
that  siliceous  organisms  were  entirely  wanting  in  the  ancient 
cretaceous  seas,  we  fail  to  see  that  he  luis  taken  due  account  of  the 
fiinty  masses  of  which  siliceous  sponges  formed  unquestionabij' 
the  nucleus,  and  of  which  he  himself  proceeds  to  give  typical  in- 
stances, although  in  some  cases  all  that  remains  in  the  chalk  may 
be  the  moulds  and  outlines  of  organisms  from  which  the  whole  of 
the  silica  has  been  removed  by  solution  or  otherwise. 

In  his  chapter  on  the  Gulf  Stream,  with  reference  to  the 
phenomena  of  Atlantic  currents  and  temperatures  iu  general, 
while  adding  inmiensely  to  our  materials  for  studying  the 
great  problem  of  ocean  circulation,  by  means  of  the  numerous 
observations  recorded  and  the  valuable  tables  which  em- 
body so  much  patient  labour,  our  author  has  strangely  limited 
his  view  of  the  primary  causes  of  the  great  ocean  currents.  To  the 
theory  of  Captain  Maury,  modified  to  some  extent  by  the  later  views 
of  Dr.  Carpenter,  tliat  the  motive  impulse  is  due  simply  to  the  oscil- 
lation of  temperature  between  tropical  heat  and  evaporation  on 
the  one  hand  and  arctic  cold  on  the  other — "comparable  to 
the  circulation  of  the  atmosphere" — he  is  content  10  oppose 
his  own  liypothesis,  which  as  simply  assigns  it  to  the  "drift 
of  the  trade  winds."  The  first  point  that  strikes  us  in  contrasting 
the  opposite  theories  advanced  by  such  able  men  is  the  total 
absence  of  any  reference  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  as  well 
in  relation  to  oceanic  as  to  atmospheric  circulation.  This  strange 
omission  must,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  place  either 
hypothesis  alike  outside  the  pale  of  discussion.  In  the 
next  place,  were  we  disposed  to  treat  Professor  Wj^ville 
Thomson's  trade-wind  theory  on  its  independent  merits, 
can  it  appear  to  him,  we  would  ask,  that  the  mere  action  of 
periodical  (not  perennial)  winds  on  the  surface  is  adequate  to  set  in 
motion  a  mass  of  water  six  thousand  miles  long,  several  thousand 
miles  in  width,  and  in  places  a  mile  or  two  in  depth — an  effect 
to  which  he  considers  Dr.  Carpenter's  convection-of-heat  theory 
utterly  inadequate  ?  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  power  of  the 
sun's  rays  to  penetrate  <and  to  heat  the  ocean  abysses  at  those  great 
depths,  it  calls  for  a  stronger  effort  of  the  imagination  to  conceive 
the  ocean  mass  to  be  stirred  in  any  degree  in  its  depths  by  any 
force  of  the  atniospliere  agitating  its  surface,  far  less  to  be  set  in 
movement  in  those  rapid  currents  which  are  found  to  extend  to 
the  very  bed  of  tlie  deepest  waters.  How,  too,  would  our  author 
account  for  the  circulation  of  the  other  great  ocean  basins 
besides  the  Atlantic?  Is  he  prepared  with  a  theory  of 
the  corresponding  action  of  the  trade  winds  in  every  case  ? 
We  have  here  one  of  the  weak  points  in  a  work  which 
in  most  respects    is    marked   throughout    by   logical  com- 
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mand  of  facts  no  less  than  by  patience  and  skill  in  ac- 
cumulating them.  The  mastery  which  Professor  Wyville 
Thomson  shows  over  the  results  arrived  at  during  this  compara- 
tively restricted  series  of  explorations  augurs  well  for  the  harvest 
of  knowledge  to  be  reaped,  we  may  hope,  in  the  course  of  the 
more  adequately  equipped  and  more  extensive  survey  over  which 
he  has  now  gone  forth  in  supreme  control.  Wishing  God  speed 
to  the  Challenijer  and  the  whole  of  her  scientific  staff,  we  look 
with  confidence  to  her  return  with  a  freight  of  precious  fruits,  to 
which  the  volume  before  us,  choice  and  ample  as  it  iS;  will  serve 
but  as  the  prelude  and  the  foretaste. 


ANIMALS  A'&D  THEIR  MASTEliS.* 

WE  are  all,  it  may  be  presumed,  tolerably  familiar  with  the 
"  Friends  in  Council  "  whose  moralizing  has  now  been  public 
property  for  many  years  past.  It  would  be  useless  to  criticize 
this  little  volume,  which  contains  a  report  of  their  last  debates 
from  a  general  point  of  view.  Everybody  knows  the  amiable 
good  sense,  running  a  little  into  prosiness,  of  Milverton,  and  the 
amiable  sarcasms,  in  which  the  amiable  predominates  a  little  too 
clearly  over  the  sarcastic  element,  of  Ellesmere.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  they  and  their  friends  talk  in  the  old  style  with  no  per- 
ceptible diminution  of  freshness  and  thoughtfulness.  We  may, 
however,  dwell  a  little  upon  the  subject-matter  of  their  private 
debates.  They  indulge  of  course  in  a  good  many  digressions,  and 
repeat  various  anecdotes  not  strictly  relevant  to  the  main  subject ; 
but  they  resolve  to  devote  themselves  chiefly  to  the  topic  of 
the  relation  between  man  and  his  dumb  slaves.  Milverton,  it 
appears,  had  lately  an  escape  from  drowning.  After  his  deliver- 
ance from  danger  he  reflected,  characteristically  enough,  that 
there  was  one  subject  to  which  he  had  never  yet  done 
justice.  He  resolved  that  he  would  not  get  into  a  boat, 
or  travel  on  a  dangerous  railway  again,  before  he  had  "  said  his 
say  upon  the  important  question  of  the  treatment  of  animals." 
If,  which  we  earnestly  hope  may  not  happen,  Milverton  should  be 
crushed  by  the  next  train  which  he  enters,  or  drowned  in  a  rash 
attempt  to  see  the  University  boat-race,  his  last  moments  may  be 
consoled  by  the  thought  that  he  has  spoken  a  good  word  for  our 
humble  friends,  and  a  word  which  is  certainlj'  much  needed. 

We  are  all  agreed  in  theory  that  kindness  to  animals  is  an 
important  duty.  In  practice  we — especially  if  the  pronoun  in- 
cludes pigeon-shooters,  cabdrivers,  and  students  of  physiology — 
have  a  good  deal  to  learn.  To  take  two  or  three  simple  instances, 
mentioned  by  Milverton ;  the  use  of  the  bearing-rein  inflicts  a 
great  amount  of  discomfort  upon  horses,  in  obedience  to  a  silly 
fashion  which  persists  in  spite  of  common  sense  and  in  spite  of 
the  professed  love  of  horses  of  the  English  race.  Omnibus 
horses  again,  who  have  not  in  any  way  a  very  cheerful  exist- 
ence, have  their  mouths  wrenched  and  their  limbs  strained 
every  few  hundred  yards  because  omnibuses  are  not  pro- 
vided with  drags.  Sheep  and  oxen  go  through  an  incalculable 
amount  of  suffering  from  thirst  and  overcrowding  because  we  do  not 
choose  to  make  proper  regulations  for  their  comfort  in  ships  and 
railway  trains.  The  horrors  of  vivisection  are  -too  disgusting  to 
be  noticed  in  detail  by  Milverton,  and  we  are  only  too  glad  to 
follow  his  example.  It  would  be  easy  to  add  to  this  a  brief  list  of 
notorious  cruelties  which  are  daily  perpetrated,  some  of  which 
might  be  at  once  remedied  by  legislation,  whilst  more  generally  a 
slight  improvement  in  the  general  standard  of  sensibility  would 
be  amply  suflicieut  to  effect  a  radical  cure.  The  time  at 
which  any  expression  of  compassion  for  brutes  would  be  treated 
as  ridiculous  lias  fortunately  passed,  and  all  we  have  to  do 
is  to  impress  upon  men's  minds  a  duty  which  is  generally 
recognized.  We  think,  therefore,  that  Milverton's  effort  to  prove 
that  animals  have  rights  is  rather  superfluous.  No  duty  is 
plainer,  tliough  many  are  of  more  importance.  The  sufferings  of 
ahorse  are  a  less  evil  than  the  sufferings  of  a  negro;  but  then 
the  horse,  being  unfortunately,  as  Ellesmere  remarks,  a  dumb 
animal,  is  unable  to  iielp  himself  or  even  to  complain  of  his  suffer- 
ings, and  is  therefore  so  far  more  entitled  than  the  nobler 
animal  to  assistance  from  above.  It  need  only  be  added  that  by 
enforcing  luiuiiinity  we  are  not  merely  diminishing  the  mass  of 
pain  wliicli  exists  throughout  the  world,  but  are  putting  down  a 
most  demoralizing  practice.  The  present  volume  is  certainly'  cal- 
culated to  giv(!  a  keener  edge  to  our  sympathies.  The  kindly 
feeling  which  is  obv  ious  in  every  page  must  of  course  do  good  to 
its  readers;  and  two  or  three  lines  of  thought  are  indicated,  though 
they  are  not  completely  worked  out,  which  would  deserve  a  fuller 
investigation. 

The  Friends,  for  example,  nmnse  themselves  by  looking  up 
a  variety  of  aulhoiities  upon  tlie  subject;  and  they  give  lis  a 
suflicient  number  of  quotations  to  make  us  wisii  that  some- 
body wouhl  write  a  small  .Mystematic  essay  u])on  the  develop- 
ment of  this  dcpartniiMit  of  Hpc^culation.  'i'hero  is  really  much  to 
be  said  about  il  from  n  pliilo.sopliical  point  of  view.  Thus  it  is 
curious  to  observe  that  the  great  enenii(!s  of  animals,  so  far  as  theory 
\»  concerned, are  the  Dietapliy.sicians  (if  the  l)cs  Cartes  variety.  In  the 
religious  wrilin;.'M  of  almost  all  s(!CtHwc  find  llic  duty  of  kindness  to 
nni inals inculcated,  and  often  wit  h  HurpiiM.siiig  londerness.  Theh-i'cnds 
of  St.  i-'rancia  of  Assisi  give  the  most  beautiful  expression  of  tliis 
suulimeut,  and  Milverton  quotcB  n  pleasant  Btory  from  Humboldt 
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to  prove  that  the  monks  of  his  order  clung  to  the  tenets  of  their 
great  founder.  A  Franciscan  who  accompanied  the  naturalist  on 
some  of  his  journeys  used  to  say,  when  a  storm  was  threatening 
at  night,  "  May  heaven  grant  a  quiet  night  both  to  us  and  to  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  forest !  "  But  as  soon  as  we  turn  to  the  meta- 
physicians the  natural  milk  of  human  kindness  seems  to  be  dried 
up  under  the  influence  of  their  abstract  theories.  Thus,  for 
example,  Aquinas  says  in  his  Summa ; — "  Animalia  brata  non 
delectantur  visibilibus,  odoribus  et  sonis,  nisi  in  ordine  ad  susten- 
tationem  naturaj " ;  and  we  all  know  the  theory  of  animal 
machines  which  was  common  to  Des  Cartes  and  many  of  his 
disciples.  The  reason  is  doubtless,  in  a  general  way,  that  which 
Milverton  gives  us.  Philosophers  have  a  foolish  prejudice  against 
animals,  for  fear  that  they  should  set  up  a  claim  to  the  possession 
of  a  soul,  which  would  interfere  with  the  roundness  and 
neatness  of  philosophical  theory.  Reason  is  the  human  facult}', 
and  it  is  necessary  to  draw  the  widest  and  deepest  line  of  demar- 
cation between  it  and  everything  whicli  appears  to  be  analogous 
in  the  lower  animals.  A  creature  which  is  incapable  of  forming  a 
syllogism  must  be  regarded  as  scarcely  worthy  to  bo  called  a  living 
creature  at  all.  We  need  not  add  "the  perplexities  which  result 
from  the  admission  or  the  refusal  to  admit  that  animals  have  free 
will.  And  thus  reasoners  of  this  class  have  fallen  into  gratuitous 
absurdities  which  are  equally  revolting  to  the  natural  philosopher 
and  to  the  religious  thinker.  The  greatest  advocates  of  animal 
rights  in  recent  limes,  so  far  as  theory  is  concerned,  have  been  the 
philosophers  who  have  most  objected  to  a  priori  methods — such, 
for  example,  as  Jeremy  Bentham,  who  becomes  really  eloquent  in 
defence  of  humanity  to  brutes,  and  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  has 
spoken  with  equal  effect  on  the  same  side  of  the  question.  We 
may  hope  that  this  part  of  their  theories  at  any  rate  will  prevail, 
aud  that  the  closer  connexion  between  ourselves  and  the  brute 
creation  which  Mr.  Darwin  seeks  to  establish  will  at  lea-t 
lead  to  a  stronger  interest  in  our  poor  relations.  Milverton 
or  one  of  his  friends  mentions  that  he  has  heard  in  his  time  1,320 
sermons,  and  says  that  he  has  not  heard  in  one  of  them  the 
slightest  allusion  to  the  conduct  of  men  towards  animals.  We 
commend  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  dignitaries  who 
have  been  advocating  a  crusade  against  drunkenness.  Cruelty 
to  animals  may  not  have  so  widely  corrupting  an  influence 
as  intoxication,  but  when  sermons  are  preached  against  one 
variety  of  vice,  something  may  fairly  be  added  against  the  other. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  further  question.  What  practical 
steps  can  be  taken  to  enforce  this  duty  upon  people  in  general  ? 
The  power  of  legislation,  though  legislation  may  do  something, 
is  obviouslj' limited.  Milverton  defends  himself  against  Ellesmere, 
who  had  complained  of  the  absence  of  any  suggestion  for  prac- 
tical remedies,  by  remarking  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
transactions  take  place  every  day  in  London  in  which  the 
treatment  of  animals  by  men  is  more  or  less  concerned,  and  that 
it  is  out  of  the  question  to  lay  down  rules  by  which  they  can 
all  be  regulated.  The  great  thing  to  do,  he  says  truly,  is 
to  introduce  a  new  spirit.  But  how,  it  may  be  asked  again, 
is  that  to  be  donei'  If  it  is  meant,  What  device  can 
be  suggested  which  will  within  any  limited  period  make 
men  humane  instead  of  brutal?  the  answer  is  only  too  plain. 
No  such  device  can  be  struck  out  at  a  moment's  notice,  nor, 
properly  speaking,  can  it  be  struck  out  at  all.  A  change  in  the 
character  of  men  aud  nations  requires  generations  rather  than 
years.  Something,  however,  may  be  effected  by  judicious  action 
in  different  directions.  Milverton,  for  example,  thinks  that  a 
book  might  be  written  for  schools  to  inculcate  humanity  to 
animals.  Such  a  book  would  of  course  require  a  vast  amount  of 
special  knowledge ;  but  it  might  be  compiled  by  "  a  Huxley,  a 
Wallace,  a  Frank  Buckland,  a  Hooker,  or  a  Wood,  or  the  Bates 
who  wrote  that  book  upon  the  Amazons."  If  this  suggestion 
be  taken  literally  and  prosaically,  we  fear  that  it  would  not  come 
to  much.  No  man,  not  even  Professor  Ilnxley  or  Mr.  Frank 
Buckland,  who  is  perhaps  more  qualified  for  this  kind  of 
work,  can  sit  down  and  say,  I  will  write  a  book  which 
shall  wean  English  schoolboys  from  cruelty ;  which  shall 
prevent  them  from  unseasonable  birds-nesting,  and  tormenting  cats, 
and  throwing  stones  at  deserted  dogs,  instead  of  trying  to  help 
them  in  their  sulierings.  But  the  suggestion,  if  taken  up  in  a 
judicious  spirit,  might  certainly  lead  to  much.  When  education 
means  something  more  tiiau  familiarity  witii  the  three  K's,  it  may 
properly  include  some  kind  of  study  of  natural  liistory.  Nine 
boys  out  of  ten  take  some  kind  of  interest  in  descriptions  of  animal 
life ;  and,  though  their  infantile  propensities  take  tho  form  of 
teasing  rather  than  protecting  their  helpless  d(>pendents,  the 
childish  instinct  may  easily  be  turned  in  tiio  riglit  direction. 
Both  girls  and  boys  have  a  natural  propensity  to  make  pets;  a  pet 
creature  may  bo  a  wretched  victim,  or  it  mn^'  enjoy  a  really 
happy  existence  ;  the  master  or  paii!nt  who  will  talir  the  trouble 
to  guide  the  instinct  in  the  right  direction,  who  will  teacii  the 
child  how  nuu:ii  keen  pleasure  may  bo  derived  frcnu  attending  to 
the,  wants  and  observing  tho  habits  of  dunib  animals,  may  find  the 
means  of  giving  Ijotli  amoral  and  an  intellectual  eiUuution  to  his 
pupils.  Tlieie  is  an  unfortunate  confusion  in  the  public  mind 
Ix'lwecn  tho  study  of  natural  iii.storv  and  the  ruthless  destruction 
of  all  varieties  of  lieasts,  birds,  aud  msi^cts  ;  and  yet  it  is  perhaps 
not  too  Utopian  to  imagine  that  a  day  will  come  when  people  will 
recognize  the  obvious  fact  liiat  kindly  affections  ancl  habits  of 
k(?en  observation  can  liardly  be  fostered  more  easily  in  early  life 
tlnin  by  teaching  children  to  take  an  interest  in  the  creatures  by 
which  wo  are  surrounded.    Even  in  any  great  town  there  are 
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abundant  opportunities  of  stimulating  an  interest  in  birds,  beasts, 
and  fishes,  wild  or  domesticated,  and  a  child  that  learns  to  take 
advantage  of  them  has  the  power  of  enjoying  a  pure  and  elevated 
pleasure,  such  as  he  does  not  always  acquire  by  the  power  of 
reading  cheap  books  and  newspapers.  In  short,  without  endea- 
vouring to  follow  out  a  subject  of  which  innumerable  applications 
will  suggest  themselves  to  our  readers,  we  may  safely  say  that  an 
intelligent  study  of  natural  history  would  be  in  every  way  an 
excellent  mode  of  cultivating  good  relations  between  man  and 
brutes,  from  which  both  sides  might  profit. 

We  will  not  touch  upon  other  suggestions  briefly  noticed  in 
this  book,  such  as  the  precedent  set  by  Lady  Burdett  Coutts  of 
giving  prizes  for  the  encouragement  of  humanity  to  animals.  We 
are  content  to  take  leave  of  the  "  Friends  in  Council  "  with  the 
acknowledgment  that  their  conversations  are  likely  to  be  of  great 
service  in  a  direction  where  much  is  still  wanted  to  be  done ; 
and  that  they  have  given  us  some  pleasant  reading  into  the 
bargain. 


LANFREY'S  NAPOLEON  I.* 

THERE  are  certain  very  obvious  defects  in  M.  Lanfrey's  History 
of  Napoleon.  It  is  too  argumentative,  controversial,  and 
didactic.  M.  Lanfrey  does  not,  like  an  ordinary  historian,  tell  his 
etory  in  his  own  way,  and  have  done  with  it.  He  is  constantly 
turning  to  his  audience  to  point  out  how  much  other  historians 
have  gone  astray,  and  to  ask  people  to  observe  what  a  consummate 
humbug  and  impostor  the  supposed  hero  really  is  when  you  come 
to  look  into  him.  And  then  he  weakens  the  general  force  of  his 
argument  by  tripping  up  the  hero  on  rather  small  points. 
In  1801  Napoleon,  being  anxious  to  bend  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment to  his  will,  threatened,  unless  his  oi'ders  were  obeyed,  to  expose 
an  unsavoury  scandal  connected  with  the  Royal  family,  and  M. 
Lanfrey  expends  a  great  deal  of  virtuous  indignation  on  this  "  Bor- 
gian  trap,"  this  "  stab  of  a  stiletto  dealt  in  obscurity  at  an  adver- 
sary disarmed."  No  doubt,  in  one  way,  it  was  a  very  low,  ungentle- 
manly  trick ;  but,  after  all,  if  it  was  a  question  between  threaten- 
ing to  show  up  an  exceedingly  disreputable  household  and  having 
a  great  many  men  killed  in  war,  something  might  perhaps  be  said 
in  favour  of  the  milder  remedy.  Again  Napoleon  is  unfavourably 
compared  with  Frederick  the  Great,  and  censured  for  his 
•want  of  " philosophical  irony."  "Listen,"  says  M.  Lanfrey, " to 
Frederick  explaining  the  motives  which  led  him  to  take  possession 
of  Siberia :  '  Ambition,'  he  says,  *  interest,  the  desire  to  be  talked 
of,  made  me  decide  on  war.'  This  is  grand."  And  then,  by  way 
of  contrast,  we  are  asked  to  observe  Napoleon's  mock  heroics,  and 
affectation  of  noble  impulses.  Most  people  will  be  tempted  to 
think  that  there  is  really  not  much  to  choose  between  Frederick's 
cynicism  and  Napoleon's  hypocrisy.  So  grave  and  weighty 
an  indictment  as  M.  Lanfrey  is  able  with  indisputable  justice 
to  frame  against  Napoleon  is  necessarily  enfeebled  by  the  intro- 
duction of  trivial  complaints.  If  a  man  haa  been  guilty  of 
murder  and  arson,  the  jury  are  more  likely  to  be  unsettled  than 
confirmed  in  their  impression  of  his  guilt  by  a  long  argument  to 
show  that  he  has  been  known  not  to  wipe  his  boots  on  the  mat 
■when  visiting  at  a  friend's  house.  These  defects,  as  we  have 
said,  are  obvious  on  the  face  of  the  book.  It  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  it  smacks  too  much  of  the  pleading  of  the  advo- 
catus  diaholi.  In  order,  however,  to  do  justice  to  it,  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
written.  It  is  true  that  M.  Lanfrey's  History  is  not  like  the  nar- 
rative of  an  ordinary  historian,  but  then  his  task  is  very  diS'erent. 
He  has  not  only  to  construct,  but  to  destroy ;  to  destroy,  in  fact, 
in  order  that  he  may  construct.  He  has  to  clear  the  ground  of  a 
thick  growth  of  fancy  and  fable  before  he  can  build  up  the  temple 
of  truth.  It  has  become  a  phrase  now  to  talk  of  the  legend  of 
Napoleon,  but  few  people  have  any  idea  of  the  mass  of  falsehoods 
of  which  the  popular  history  of  this  man  is  composed.  Napoleon 
was  himself  one  of  the  most  unscrupulous  and  industrious  liars 
that  ever  lived.  He  was  utterly  destitute  of  any  sense  of  honour 
or  truthfulness.  He  lied  from  morning  to  night ;  he  told  lies  to 
everybody  he  met,  even  to  the  smallest  people,  and  about  every- 
thing he  had  to  do  with,  even  the  most  petty  and  trivial  things. 
Some  persons  are  restrained  from  telling  lies  by  the  reflection  that 
the  people  to  whom  they  are  told  must  know  the  statements  to 
be  untrue.  But  N.ipoleon  was  far  above  this  weakness.  He 
would  gravely  declare  that  he  had  never  uttered  certain  words  or 
signed  a  particular  document  before  people  who  were  quite  aware 
that  he  knew  they  had  heard  him  use  the  words  or  seen  him  sign 
the  paper.  He  destroyed  official  reports — those  of  the  battle  of 
Marengo,  for  example — and  forged  others.  His  private  correspond- 
ence, which  has  been  published  in  our  own  day,  constantly 
contradicts  his  official  statements,  and  is  also  full  of  false- 
hoods. His  last  years  were  spent  at  St.  Helena  in  weaving  a  be- 
wildering web  of  fable  and  misrepresentation.  Highly  imaginative 
historians  have  garnished  this  mass  of  lies  with  little  fancies  and 
inventions  of  their  own  ;  and  hence  it  is  quite  as  much  M.  Lan- 
frey's business  to  show  what  Napoleon  was  not  as  what  he  was. 
M.  Lanfrey's  History  may  not  be  a  final  and  perfect  History  of 
Napoleon ;  but  it  is  at  present  the  only  one  worth  reading,  the 
only  one  that  gives  anything  like  a  true  account  of  the  real  man. 
Other  histories  are  only  nivths  and  legends. 
M.  Lanfrey's  work  is  addreased  especially  to  his  own  country- 
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men.  whoso  illusions  on  this  subject  are  stronger  and  more 
obstinate  than  those  of  other  people,  but  it  well  deserved  to  be 
translated.  The  present  volume  has  an  especial  interest  for 
Englishmen,  for  it  deals  with  the  hollow  Peace  of  Amiens  and 
the  renewal  of  the  war  between  England  and  France.  This  is- 
a  very  important  part  of  our  history,  and  one  as  to  which  English, 
opinion  is  not  so  clear  and  well  informed  as  it  might  be.  M» 
Thiers,  it  will  be  remembered,  makes  very  short  work  of  this- 
passage  in  the  career  of  his  hero.  England,  he  says,  made  peace 
because  she  was  exhausted,  and  then  went  to  war  again  out  of 
sheer  jealousy  of  Napoleon's  glory.  The  truth  is  that  in  1 801  eacb 
side  had  good  reasons  for  desiring  a  truce,  if  not  a  peace.  England 
was  suftering  from  bad  harvests,  famine  prices,  heavy  taxes,  and 
the  uneasmess  produced  by  the  King's  illness  and  the  Catholic 
claims.  Pitt  had  made  way  for  Addington.  The  gladness  with, 
which  the  news  of  the  Peace  was  received  proves  the  eagerness 
with  which  it  was  desired.  "  Never,  perhaps,"  says  the  Annual 
Register,  "  since  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  was  the  general  joy 
in  England  so  high  and  extravagant."  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever. Napoleon  had  equally  pressing  and  urgent  motives  for  wish- 
ing a  cessation  of  hostilities.  The  Consulate  was  about  to  blossom, 
into  the  Empire,  and  it  was  necessary  that  the  change  should  be 
effected  at  a  moment  when  everything  seemed  prosperous  and 
glorious  for  France.  A  vast  empire  stretching  to  the  Alps  and 
the  Rhine  had  already  been  created.  Belgium  and  North  Italy 
were  governed  from  Paris ;  Holland,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Switzerland  were  held  in  virtual  subjection,  and  French  influence 
was  paramount  in  Germany.  There  was  enough  here  to  dazzle 
the  imagination  and  to  satisfy  the  national  ambition  of  France,, 
which  had  never  been  so  powerful  even  in  the  days  of 
Louis  XIV.  Bonaparte  had  hoped  before  this  to  have 
struck  an  eifectual  blow  at  England,  the  nation  he  feared  and 
hated  the  most,  but  just  then  circumstances  were  hardly  pro- 
pitious. Nelson's  victory  in  the  Baltic  and  the  death  of  Paul  I. 
had  broken  up  the  League  of  Neutrals,  on  which  he  reckoned  for 
important  naval  help.  Russia,  from  being  the  enemy,  had  become 
the  ally  of  England.  For  the  moment  it  was  clearly  better  for  Bona- 
parte to  keep  what  he  had,  and  get  it  ratified  by  treaty,  and  to  settle 
accounts  with  England  at  some  more  favourable  opportunity.  It  is 
significant  of  the  spirit  in  which  he  acted  that  the  progress  of 
the  negotiations  did  not  interrupt  his  projects  of  aggrandizement. 
Before  the  Peace  of  Amiens  was  concluded,  he  was  already  carry- 
ing out  three  or  four  different  schemes  which  could  not  fail  to- 
endanger  its  stability.  He  effected  the  definite  confiscation  of  all 
those  small  States  such  as  Holland,  Switzerland,  the  Republic  of 
Genoa,  and  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  which  since  the  Revolution 
had  fallen  under  the  control  of  France.  The  English  Ministry 
naturally  refused  to  ratify  these  acts  of  violence  and  usurpation, 
but  they  made  no  attempt  to  oppose  them.  It  is  evident  that 
Napoleon  had  taken  the  measure  of  the  men  he  had  to  deal  with^ 
and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  for  the  sake  of  peace  there 
was  scarcely  anything  they  would  not  submit  to.  In  this  he  was 
mistaken,  but  when  we  review  the  facts  we  must  admit  that  the 
mistake  was  not  altogether  unnatural.  The  episode  is  not  perhaps 
without  its  lesson  for  our  own  day. 

During  the  negotiations  Napoleon  had  repeatedly  urged  upoa 
the  English  Government  that  "  libellers  " — that  is,  writers  who 
dared  to  speak  ill  of  him — should  be  classed  with  assassins,  and 
should  as  such  be  liable  to  extradition.  It  was  inevitable  that  the 
request  should  be  refused,  but  unfortunately  the  refusal  was  con- 
veyed with  a  gentleness  which  was  certain  to  be  misunderstood. 
Even  when  a  demand  was  subsequently  made  for  the  expulsion  or 
punishment  of  Peltier,  Cobbett,  and  others,  "  in  the  name  of  the 
Ifvw  of  nations,"  Addington,  instead  of  at  once  declaring  that  any- 
thing of  the  kind  was  simply  impossible  and  could  not  for  a 
moment  be  thought  of,  was  weak  enough  to  instruct  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury  to  give  a  temporizing  answer.  Napoleon  was  assured  that  he 
was  no  worse  treated  by  the  newspapers  than  the  English  Govern- 
ment itself,  which  always  disregarded  such  attacks ;  but  it  was 
added  that  the  Attorney-General  would  be  consulted  as  to  whether 
any  steps  could  be  taken.  As  to  the  refugees,  a  promise  was 
given  that  those  in  Jersey  should  be  sent  to  England,  and  it  was 
hinted  that  possibly  Georges  and  the  principal  Chouans  might  be 
despatched  to  Canada.  Bonaparte's  only  reply  was  a  formal  de- 
mand for  the  suppression  of  "  seditious  publications,"  the  expul- 
sion of  the  refugees  in  Jersey,  the  deportation  of  Georges  and  his 
adherents  to  America,  and  the  banishment  of  all  the  princes  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon.  These  things  were  asked  for  under  the 
alleged  authority  of  the  law  of  nations.  At  the  very  time  when 
Bonaparte  was  pressing  these  insolent  demands  he  had,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  infamous  Barrere,  organized  a  special  press  for 
the  purpose  of  slandering  and  insulting  the  English  Government, 
and  to  these  wretched  sheets  he  was  himself  not  above  con- 
tributing an  occasional  passage  of  coarse  and  brutal  invective,  or 
some  more  than  usually  audacious  falsehood.  A  familiar  phrase 
occurs  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  Moniteur  about  this  time  : — 
"  What  a  difference  between  a  people  who  make  conquests  from 
a  love  of  glory  and  a  nation  of  shopkeepers  turned  filibusters !  " 
His  next  stroke  was  the  definitive  union  of  Piedmont  and  Elba  to 
Frjince — a  defiance  which  was  accompanied  by  a  show  of  pre- 
parations for  war.  Bonaparte,  encouraged  by  the  idea  he  had 
formed  of  Addington's  weakness  and  pusillanimity,  imagined  that 
it  was  necessary  only  to  heap  up  insults  and  outrages  on  the 
English  Government  in  order  to  terrify  it  into  submission.  On 
January  3  the  official  Moniteur  published  Sebastiani's  report  of 
his  mission  to  the  East,  giving  an  enumeration  of  the  English  and 
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Turkish  forces,  and  stating  by  way  of  conclusion  that  "  six 
thousand  French  would  suffice  to  reconquer  Egypt."  At  the  same 
time  Bonaparte  took  a  high  tone  with  Lord  Whitworth,  our 
Ambassador  at  Paris.  When  reminded  that  he  had  violated  the 
treaty  by  his  proceedings  with  regard  to  Switzerland  and  Pied- 
mont, he  observed  disdainfully  that  these  were  mere  trifles,  and 
that  what  he  had  taken  he  meant  to  keep.  As  the  English 
Government  did  not  yet  give  way,  he  thought  he  would  try  a 
stronger  dose  of  insolent  menace.  Two  days  after  his  interview 
with  Lord  Whitworth  the  Moniteur  published  the  annual  report 
on  the  state  of  the  country.  It  described  England  as  given  over 
to  the  squabbles  of  rival  parties,  and  added  that,  "  while  the 
struggle  lasts,  there  are  measures  which  prudence  dictates  to  the 
Government  of  the  Republic ;  five  hundred  thousand  men  ought 
to  be,  and  shall  be,  ready  to  defend  and  to  revenge  it." 
This  was  too  much  even  for  Addington,  and  war  was  soon  after 
renewed.  It  would  seem  that  Napoleon  had  formed  an  exaggerated 
estimate  of  Addington's  weakness,  and  that  in  any  case  he  had 
left  out  of  account  that  the  Minister's  power  depended  on  the  will 
of  the  country,  and  public  feeling  in  England  had  undergone  a 
serious  revulsion  since  the  peace  was  signed.  There  had  been 
doubts  as  to  the  first  war,  which  though  justified  by  the  temper 
and  threats  of  the  Convention,  had  the  appearance  of  being  an 
attack  on  the  domestic  freedom  of  France.  There  were  no  doubts 
as  to  the  second  war,  because  it  was  seen  to  be  demanded  for  the 
safety,  not  only  of  England,  but  of  Europe. 

We  need  not  follow  M.  Lanfrey  through  the  history  of  the 
European  war,  which  in  this  volume  is  brought  down  to  Jena. 
We  wiU  only  say  that  he  underrates,  in  our  opinion,,  the  perils  of 
England  at  the  time  of  the  threatened  invasion,  when  our  fleet 
was  put  on  a  false  scent,  and,  but  for  a  combination  of  rather 
lucky  accidents,  things  might  have  gone  hardly  with  us.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  chapters  is  that  devoted  to  the  authentic 
Hstoiy  of  the  way  in  which  the  conspiracy  of  Georges  and 
Pichegru  was  nursed  by  Bonaparte  and  his  police,  the  entangle- 
ment of  Moreau,  and  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Enghien.  Scat- 
tered through  the  volume  there  are  some  curious  passages,  which 
we  are  tempted  to  bring  together,  bearing  on  Napoleon's  con- 
nexion with  journalism  and  literature.    He  always  spoke  with 
the  greatest  contempt  of  men  of  letters ;  but  this  contempt  was 
only  an  afiectation  which  betrayed,  instead  of  concealing,  how 
much  he  sufiered  at  their  hands.    Nothing  made  him  detest 
England  so  much  as  the  freedom  of  the  press,  which  was  open 
alike  to  natives  and  to  foreigners.    His  private  correspondence 
shows  the  importance  he  attached  to  getting  the  writers  on  his 
side.    So  intense  was  the  morbid  vanity  of  the  man  that,  even 
in  the  height  of  his  greatness,  he  would  writhe  under  a  sharp 
sentence  from  some  obscure  or  unknown  journalist,  and  would  even 
take  up  the  pen  himself  to  answer  the  attack,  or,  rather,  to 
overwhelm  his  critic  with  the  coarsest  and  most  outrageous 
abuse.    In  1803,  of  the  twelve  newspapers  to  which  the  Con- 
sular decree  of  the  year  VIII.  had  reduced  the  press  of  Paris, 
only  eight  remained,  owing  to  fresh  suppressions  ordered  by 
Bonaparte.    These  wretched  prints  existed  only  on  sufferance.  In 
one  day  Bonaparte,  amidst  all  his  labours,  found  time  to  write 
three  letters  to  the  Grand  Juge  Pn^gnier  about  the  press.    In  the 
first  he  ordered  the  Grand  Juge  to  reprimand  the  proprietors  of  the 
Journal  des  Debuts  and  of  the  Publiciste  for  having  published  news 
taken  from  German  papers  relative  to  the  "pretended  armaments" — 
which  were  very  real  armaments — in  the  ports  of  Russia.  In 
another  he  directed  an  intimation  to  be  sent  to  the  proprietor 
of  the  CiUtyen  frunqais  that  he  must  cliange  his  editor.  The 
third  prohibited  the  newspapers  from  republishing  political  news 
•copied   from  foreign   gazettes.     "  The  journalists,"  he  added, 
"  are  free  to  report  the  news  published  by  the  official  paper." 
Fouch^  having  sent  him  some  notes  on  the  powerlessness  of 
Russia,   written   by  one    of    his   agents,   Bonaparte  directed 
them   to   be   published  "  in  a  newspaper,  as  translated  from 
an  English  paper ;  choose  the  name  of  one  that  is  little  known." 
Not  content  with  "inspiring  "  the  press  through  the  Grand  Juge 
and  the  police,  Bonaparte  was  at  times  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  Mvniteur,  the  oilicial  organ,  and  in  fact  the  only  paper 
which  was  read  by  the  people  of  France.  There  is  the  true  Napo- 
leonic ring  in  some  of  the  diatribes  against  England.    The  whole 
nation  is  accused  in  one  of  the  articles  of  having  caught  the 
disease  of  its  King.    The  refusal  of  Cath(dic  emancipation  sug- 
gests the  remark  that  "  a  prince,  insane  and  without  faith,  had 
re-established  the  laws  of  Nero  and  Domitian."    "  Wliy,"  the 
Mimileur  asks  on  another  occasion,  "  why  are  wu  at  war?  Because 
the  English  people  have  no  one  to  conduct  their  affairs  but  a  mad 
King  and  a  Prime  Minister  who  is  like  an  old  nurse."    This  is 
exactly  the  stylo  which  Napoleon  did  not  hesitate  to  introduce 
oven  into  his  public  ljullelins — such,  for  example  as  those  in 
which  he  purnucd  the  unfortunate  (^ueen  of  Prussia  with  vile  and 
nmlignant  caluiniiicH.      Ho   doicribi'd  her   as  the  solo  author 
of  the  war,  and  attiibutod  Iht  intcrfi^rrnce  to  her  ])aHsi()n  for  the 
I'^nipiTor  of  Uurinia.      " 'I'ho  cxiiiuriation,"  Im  said,   "was  to 
be    found    in  th((    engraving   which  reprcsentud  on  one  side 
the   handsome    I'imporor  of   ItuHHia   and    th(!  (iiU!on  close  to 
him,  and  on  the  other  the  King  sln'ti'liing  out  his  Inind  over 
the  tomb  of  the  (ireat  I'Vedcrick.     Tlio  (iueen,  dn^Hsed  in  a  shawl 
Vfiiy  much  like  the  engravings  of  I^ady  lliiiuilton  in  London,  is 
placing  her  hand  on  her  liciirl,  and  ii|)))i'uis  to  be  looking  at  the 
Emperor  of  RuBsia."    "  The  Hhadf^  of  l''n^(lfri(:k,"  adds  Napoh'on, 
"  must  have  been  indignant  nt  tliis  sc^andulouH  scene. "    And  in  n 
succewuon  of  bulletins  he  repeated  the  cowardly  slander.  On 


the  renewal  of  the  war  with  England  the  First  Consul  ofibred 
rewards  for  verses  against  the  enemy,  and  a  "  humorous  "  poem 
on  the  Goddams,  supposed  to  be  written  by  a  French  dog,  filled  ten 
columns  of  the  Moniteur.  An  unknown  person  having  written 
some  stanzas  without  being  paid  for  it,  Bonaparte's  suspicions 
were  at  once  aroused,  and  he  immediately  wrote  to  the  Grand 
Juge,  "  It  is  advisable  to  know  who  is  the  author  of  this  song; 
although  it  appears  written  with  praiseworthy  intentions,  the 
police  ought  not  to  be  unacquainted  with  any  movement." 
Napoleon,  with  many  great  qualities,  was  certainly  on  one  side 
of  his  character  one  of  the  meanest  and  shabbiest  creatures  in  the 
world  ;  and  in  a  true  picture  it  is  necessary  that  both  sides  should 
be  shown,  though,  as  we  have  said,  we  think  M.  Lanfi-ey  some- 
times makes  too  much  of  trifles. 


BRIGHT  MOKNIMG.* 
rjnHERE  are  enigmas  enough  in  life,  confused,  contradictory, 
-i-  inexplicable ;  but  the  various  forms  of  morality  patronized 
by  novelists  are  among  the  most  puzzling  of  all.  Now  wo  have  the 
ascetic  school,  where  people  qualify  themselves  for  canonization 
by  all  sorts  of  works  of  supererogation  and  unnecessary  self-sacri- 
fice ;  now  the  sect  which  wears  its  virtues  like  an  old  glove,  and, 
for  the  sake  of  a  passionate  will,  scatters  the  most  solemn  obliga- 
tions and  duties  like  chatF  before  the  wind.  One  hero  breaks  his 
manly  heart  and  wrecks  a  useful  life  through  despair  at  an  in- 
voluntary crime  ;  another,  meaut  to  be  accepted  as  a  good  fellow 
in  the  main,  commits  acts  of  baseness  and  rascality  without  an 
efl"ort  to  disentangle  right  from  wrong.  A  sweet  and  sensitive 
heroine  sails  perilously  near  the  wind  in  the  matter  of  certain 
clauses  in  the  Second  Table,  but  never  seems  to  know  that  such 
a  thing  as  remorse  exists ;  while  an  angel  of  the  back  slums  pre- 
serves a  seraphic  purity  in  circumstances  wherein  it  would 
be  impossible  to  find  even  ordinary  decency.  Between  these 
two  extremes — the  virtue  which  is  so  tender  that  it  cannot  bear 
the  rude  breath  of  actual  life  without  pain,  and  the  virtue  which 
is  so  tough  that  it  can  go  through  the  mill  and  come  out  at  the 
other  end  as  good  as  new — we  are  at  a  loss  to  undersbind  what 
is  the  truth  of  human  nature  ;  and  were  we  to  follow  the  creed 
of  the  novelists,  we  should  be  lost  in  a  swamp  only  to  land  in  a 
jungle. 

Bright  Morning  is  a  book  which,  bristling  with  many  common- 
place defects,  has  this  peculiar  quality  of  an  original  morality.  It 
is  a  story  abounding  with  the  vices  of  the  virtuous  and  the 
loveableness  of  the  vicious,  and  no  great  blame  to  anyone,  indeed 
it  seems  to  make  very  little  difference  whether  the  characters  are 
labelled  bad  or  good  to  start  with,  for  they  all  fall  short  of 
ordinary  morality  as  they  go  on,  and  end  in  a  happy  confusion  of 
qualities  wherein  wrong  is  not  so  very  wrong  after  all,  and  right 
is  by  no  means  distressingly  rigid.  When  a  young  woman, 
broken-hearted  because  her  handsome  scampish  lover  has  jilt-ed 
her,  marries  an  elderly,  worthy  s«rt  of  man  for  his  money,  and 
fails  in  every  honourable  fulfilment  of  her  covenanted  duties,  the 
writer  shows  no  sense  of  blame.  Because  she  loves  her  bov,  and 
looks  pretty  while  she  spends  her  time  in  caressing  him  m  the 
sensual,  silly  way  which  novelists  delight  to  depict,  and  which  is 
profoundly  untrue  to  real  life,  she  is  held  free  to  encourage  the 
child  to  disobey  his  father,  while  she  herself  defies  her  husband, 
and  holds  his  reasonable  demands  as  insolent  interference.  Because 
she  has  had  a  heart  blow,  she  allows  herself  to  cherish  years  of 
bad  temper  and  unwomanly  hardness  ;  lamenting  herself  as  a  sacri- 
fice when  she  is  in  point  of  fact  a  criminal,  and  hating  her  husband 
as  her  tyrant  when  he  is  all  the  while  her  victim.  We  have 
seldom  met  with  a  more  inane  and  provoking  creature  than  this 
same  Beatrice  or  Trixie  O'Neil.  Wayward,  passionate,  undis- 
ciplined, she  does  not  come  before  us  with  one  recommendation  to 
our  regard  beyond  her  beauty.  Hence  Miss  Grant  has  built  up 
her  heroine  on  the  slenderest  base  on  which  that  odd  simulacrum 
of  womanhood  can  be  constructed,  and  the  result  is  a  person 
whose  claims  to  our  sympathy  and  esteem  would  be  gravely  en- 
dangered by  a  fit  of  indigestion,  and  totally  destroyed  by  an  attack 
of  snndl-pox  or  a  pimple  on  her  nose.  Of  depth  or  dignity  she 
has  none ;  of  pure  aud  wholesome  affection  none ;  her  love  for 
Godfrey  Hamilton  is  due  only  to  tho  fact  of  his  phvsical  beauty 
aud  muscular  strength  ;  and  his  own  style  of  love-making — which, 
by  the  way,  strikes  us  as  being  singularly  unlike  the  love-making 
of  a  geutleuian  to  a  lady,  but  more  after  tho  pattern  of  that  of  a 
roue  to  a  barnniid,  and  which  is  a  compound  of  impertinent 
familiarity  and  thinly  veiled  sensuality — givea  the  key  to  the 
source  whence  tho  heroine's  puasion  draws  its  nourishment  and 
maintains  its  force. 

Nothing  is  more  damaging  to  the  true  merit  of  a  work  of  fiction 
than  this  constant  presentation  of  personal  beauty  a?*  a  make-weight 
against  tho  crooked  molality  of  a  low  nalurtV  Tho  one  is  only  a 
kind  of  outside  fact  to  the  reader,  a  mere  bit  of  colouring ;  the 
other  is  the  viuy  soul  of  tiie  story.  Intrinsic  worthlessness  is  not 
rendered  intere.sling  by  continually  dwelling  on  the  pair  of  dark  blue 
Irish  eyes  that  have  such  witchery  in  ihcir  ghinces;  and  a  snob  is 
a  snob  all  Ihrongli,  though  he  has  a  crop  of  golden  curls  and  stands 
si.x  foot  two  in  his  stockings.  And  when  we  are  expected  to  be 
interested  in  the  former,  and  to  fotjl  benevolently  towards  the 
latter,  notwithstanding  tlieir  joint  worthlessuoss  and  because  of 
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their  joint  beauty,  we  are  only  coDscious  of  the  author's  unsub- 
stantiality  of  ti-eatinent,  and  the  want  of  a  true  insight  and  a  high 
ideal. 

The  sensuality  of  Britjht  Morning  is  persistent  and  wearisome. 
It  is  stuffed  full  of  dark  eyes  and  scarlet  lips,  of  hands  that  touch 
each  other  lingeringly  in  the  twilight,  and  of  heads  that  bend  close 
together,  with  the  dangerous  consequences  that  follow.  If  a  man 
looks  handsome,  a  girl  falls  in  love  on  the  spot ;  if  a  woman  looks 
bewitching,  a  man  is  ready  to  play  the  fool  or  the  scoundrel,  as 
his  nature  determines.  Ogling  is  about  the  strongest  line  the 
fishers  of  hearts  can  throw ;  and  Godfrey  forswears  Trisie,  with 
whom  he  is  desperately  in  love  after  his  manner,  because  Adelaide 
Cathcart  looks  into  his  face,  "  and  her  eyes  were  very  pleasing 
to  him,  so  soft  and  dark,  and  so  near  his  own."  This  Adelaide 
Cathcart,  by  the  way,  is  a  cold  and  heartless  heiress  with  whom 
Godfrey  has  flirted  iu  the  past  season,  and  made  way.  She  has 
no  love  to  give,  having  in  her  turn  encountered  the  fate  so 
liberally  accorded  by  novel-writers  to  their  ladies,  which  doomed 
her  to  a  lifelong  sorrow,  effectually  concealed  by  a  liberal  amount 
of  flirting  and  the  astuteness  of  an  old  gambler  in  making  her 
game.  She  is  rich,  handsome,  and  a  parwnwe.  It  behoves  her  then 
to  marry  station  for  the  one  part  and  good  looks  for  the  other. 
At  the  moment  when  she  looks  into  Godfrey  Hamilton's  face  she 
is  undecided  between  him  and  Lord  Harry  Palgrave.  She  has 
been  questioning  Godfrey  of  "  the  romantic  story,  you  know, 
about  your  lady-love  up  in  the  North — your  engagement,  you 
know  ;  "  and  he  for  answer  has  replied,  "  Eubbish ;  who  could 
have  told  you  such  a  story  ?  "  "  Why  not  to  me  ?  "  says  Adelaide  ; 
and  then  their  eyes  meet,  "  hers  dark  and  soft,  and  near  his  own," 
The  scene  goes  on  thus : — 

"  \Vhy  not  to  me  ?  "  she  repeated. 

"  Because  you  are  the  last  person  I  should  have  imagined  could  have 
believed  such  a  thing,"  he  answered  her  ;  and  thc-n  his  hand  stole  out  in  the 
dusky  firelight,  and  for  one  moment  his  lingers  closed  fast  on  hers.  Slie  let 
him  hold  her  hand  for  an  instant. 

He  looked  very  handsome  as  he  bent  towards  her  in  the  fire-glow,  a  hot 
flush  on  his  cheek,  a  bright  glitter  in  his  eyes. 

"  I  think  I  will  marry  him  ! "  she  whispered  to  herself.  "  Harry 
Palgrave  is  such  a  hopeless  fool !  " 

"  Is  it  not  true  ?  "  she  said  aloud,  and  her  gaze  still  softened  as  it  sank 
into  his. 

Ah,  Godfrey !  He  would  have  found  courage  to  face  the  bristling 
ramparts  of  a  fortress,  to  walk  to  the  very  cannon's  mouth  ;  but  with  her 
eyes  still  upon  him,  with  her  hand  still  touching  his,  no  courage  came,  no 
power  to  speak,  in  truth,  the  answer  to  her  worils. 

"  You  are  the  last  person  who  should  believe  such  stories,"  he  said. 

And  then  some  one  interrupted  them,  and  he  rose  from  the  sofa  by  her 
side. 

"  It  is  all  a  canaTd"  she  thought  to  herself ;  "  he  is  fair  game  yet.  I 
think  I'll  throw  over  Harry  Palgrave,  after  all.  Poor  Harry  !  "  and  then 
she  went  ofl'  to  dress. 

After  this  we  hear  of  a  love-letter  from  Trixie,  "  warm  and  rich 
with  tender  names  and  little  sweet  love  words,"  which  "  made  his 
cheeks  crimson  and  his  heart  beat  anew."  So  Godfrey,  or  "  Goff  " 
for  short,  goes  on  for  a  few  more  sentences,  vacillating  between 
his  love  in  the  North  and  his  enchantress  in  the  South,  with  duns 
and  debts  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  latter,  "  whose  subtle 
influence  was  gathering  round  him  like  a  spell."  It  is  some 
consolation  to  know  that  this  "  six  feet  two  of  such  physical 
energies "  loses  both  ladies ;  giving  up  one  and  being  given  up 
by  the  other;  and  that  he  disappears  as  a  "  failure,"  in  the  odour 
not  of  sanctity  but  of  Basinghall  Street. 

After  her  disappointment  through  Godfrey,  Trixie,  having 
grown  hard,  and  dangerous  about  the  eyes,  marries  Mr.  Forde,  the 
wealthy  shipbuilder,  to  whom  she  behaves  with  infinite  ill- 
temper  and  want  of  feeling.  Ho  is  not  described  as  a  very 
charming  or  fa^inating  man,  but  he  is  kind  and  generous,  and  he 
loves  his  pretty  doll  with  truth  and  fervour,  deserving  better 
things  at  her  hands  than  those  she  gives  him.  The  marriage  is 
unhappy,  mainly  owing  to  the  young  wife's  morose  humours; 
Mr.  Forde,  after  trying  to  make  matters  better,  yielding  to  the 
inevitable,  and  accepting  his  bitter  fate  with  a  spirit  as  hard  and 
as  morose  as  her  own.  They  have  a  boy  ;  and  here  Miss  Grant's 
muse,  from  being  sickly,  becomes  sickening.  If  such  a  child  and 
such  a  mother  were  met  in  real  life,  how  heartily  tired  of  both 
we  should  be  before  ten  minutes  had  passed  !  It  is  all  in  this 
strain : — 

Trixie  sat  on  a  low  chair  near  the  window,  and  her  boy,  with  his  arms 
flung  round  her,  leant  his  fair  head  back  upon  her  shoulder,  and  was  laughing 
in  bright  saucy  triumph  into  her  face. 

They  had  been  evidently  having  a  contest,  and  Rupert  had  won ;  and  she 
held  him  close  to  her,  and  bent  over  him  a  countenance  flushed  with 
exertion,  and  eyes  full  of  eager  tenderness,  half-amused,  half-unwilling,  yet 
glad  to  yield,  a  countenance  so  lovely, — it  seemed  to  Jim  as  if  it  came  to 
him  from  his  dreams. 

*••*•• 

.Jim  looked  into  the  handsome  proud  young  face,  and  said  nothing.  It 
was  such  a  curious  picture  to  him,  the  combination  ;  the  little  delicate 
features  had  the  strong,  determined  expression  he  remembered  in  the 
countenance  of  the  boy's  father,  and  the  blue  shadowy  eves,  the  flushed 
cheek,  the  pas»ionate  quivering  lip,  were  moulded  and  coloured  with  the 
rich  warmth  («f  hw  mother's  beauty. 

"  Rn,  go  to  your  tea,"  said  Trixie  presently  ;  "  it  is  half-past  five  ;  it  is 
more  than  time." 

He  looked  at  her  from  his  contemplation  of  Jim  with  an  indolent,  half- 
rebeUioTis  glance,  and  liesitated  a  moment,  then  unexpectedly  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  go. 

"  Poor  stem  undemonstrative  Andrew  Forde,"  who  "  worshipped 
the  child  "  and  who  happened  to  be  only  his  father,  is  nowhere  in 
this  nursery  idyl ;  and,  by  way  of  a  last  endeavour  to  exercise  some 
authority  in  his  own  house,  he  takes  the  boy  away  in  secret  and 


puts  him  to  a  school  where  his  mother  cannot  find  him.  On  this  oi 
course  Trixie  goes  mad,  or  what  is  equivalent  to  mad ;  and  Godfrey, 
who  has  come  home  again,  and  is  singeing  his  wings  and  hei's  by 
fluttering  round  tlie  flame  of  an  unlawful  love,  takes  advantage  of 
her  distracted  state  to  lure  her  away  with  him,  and  thus  ruin  her 
character  for  over.  If  it  had  not  been  for  "Jim,"  otherwise 
James  Lindsay,  her  cousin,  who  liad  loved  her  undechired  and  un- 
detected all  his  life,  she  would  have  been  destroyed  in  fact  as  she 
is  in  appearance.  The  incident  ie  not  too  delicate,  but  it  is  only 
too  much  in  harmony  with  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  book ;  and, 
unpleasant  as  it  is,  conies  in  as  the  natural  consequence  of  what 
has  gone  before.  In  the  end  the  boy  and  the  husband  and  Godfrey 
Hamilton  all  die ;  and  Trixie  is  thus  free  to  marry  her  faithful 
swain,  and  to  reward  a  const.incy  tliat  had  witlistood  all  assaults. 

We  have  a  word  or  two,  however,  to  say  about  Jim  Lindsay. 
He  is  the  j9)-e!<.r  c/iei'a/itr ^Mr  excellence  of  tlie  story;  the  man  of 
merit  and  of  virtue,  pure,  true,  and  manly.  But  even  he  can  moon 
and  gloat  over  the  idea  of  seeing  Trixie  again  when  he  returns 
from  India  to  England,  though  he  knows  that  she  has  been  married 
for  seven  years ;  and  when  he  goes  with  her  to  the  nursery,  and 
they  both  look  on  the  sleeping  child,  "  a  wild,  strong,  intoxicating 
temptation  "  to  tell  her  that  he  loved  her,  and  had  always  loved 
her,  nearly  overpowered  him.  Because  she  did  not  love  her  hus- 
band, he  argued  that  it  "  could  not  be  sin  now,  surely,  to  bend 
over  her  in  her  utter  loneliness,  and  whisper  his  lifelong  devotion 
into  her  ear."  We  fear  that  Miss  Grant's  method  would  prove 
more  pleasant  than  safe  to  souls  battling  with  temptation  and 
the  Seventh  Commandment;  and  that  if  the  virtuous  men  think 
they  may  make  love  to  a  married  woman  over  the  bed  of  her 
child,  because  she  has  been  an  undutiful  and  unloving  wife,  thera 
would  be  but  little  chance  for  poor  shivering  morality  when  it 
came  to  the  vicious  ones.  If  Joseph  may  palter  with  sin,  what 
of  Juan?  Add  to  this  questionable  morality  a  loaded  style,  pecu- 
liarities of  grammar  that  defy  the  authority  of  Lindley  Murmy,. 
and  a  general  air  of  slipslop  that  never  deviates  into  correctneea 
or  dignity,  and  we  have  the  main  characteristics  of  a  poor  and 
worthless  book. 


THE  REGISTER  OF  ARCHBISHOP  GRAY.* 

WE  are  always  glad  to  get  a  new  volume  from  the  Surtees 
Society.  Their  books  always  contain  sterling  matter,  and 
their  range  spreads  over  so  wide  a  field  in  point  of  time  as  tis 
supply  something  for  almost  any  taste  which  is  a  taste  for  past 
times  at  all.  They  give  us  matter  ranging  from  the  earliest  days 
of  Northumbrian  Christianity  down  to  the  contemporaries  of  the 
Restoration  of  Charles  the  Second.  Bseda  and  Cosin  come  alike 
within  the  sphere  of  Surtees  editorship.  The  volume,  which  Mr. 
Raine  here  gives  us  belongs  to  an  intermediate  stage.  It  has  to 
deal  with  perhaps  the  most  famous  of  the  Archbishops  of  York  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  Walter  Gray  is,  we  suspect,  best  known 
from  a  wonderful  story,  to  be  found  in  Matthew  Paris,  or  what  we 
commonly  call  Matthew  Paris  (for  of  course  it  is  really  Roger  of 
Wendover),  and  in  a  more  modern  form  in  Godwin's  Catalogue,  how 
he  stored  up  com  for  five  years,  how  it  was  eaten  of  rats  and  mice — 
the  later  writer  prudently  substitutes  "  mures,"  a  somewhat  vague 
word,  for  the  more  definite  and  less  likely  "  sorices,"  or  shrews  of 
the  earlier — and  how  the  snakes  and  adders  and  terrible  toads  put 
their  noses  out  of  the  stack,  and  how  "  moreover  they  all  heard 
an  unknown  voice  saying  unto  them,  Let  the  corne  alone,  for  the 
Archb.  and  all  he  hath  is  the  divel's  possession."  Mr.  Raine 
evidently  thinks  much  better  of  Walter  Gray,  who  certainly  was 
a  man  who  played  a  great  part  both  in  national  and  local  affairs ; 
and  even  in  the  matter  of  the  corn  one  would  like  to  have  some 
surer  witness  against  him  than  that  of  toads,  snakes,  and  unknown, 
voices.  Walter  Gray  held  the  see  of  York  for  forty  years.  And 
Mr.  Raine  tells  us  that  he  w.as  the  first  English  prelate  who  has 
left  a  Register  behind  him.  He  also  tells  us  that  this  is  the  first 
Register  of  the  kind  which  has  been  actually  printed  in  England, 
though  there  is  another — also  from  the  province  of  York,  though 
from  the  diocese  of  Durham — now  printing  in  the  series  of  Chroni- 
cles and  Memorials.  To  the  Register  itself  Mr.  Raine  has  added 
by  way  of  Appendix  a  great  number  of  other  documents  in, 
which  Walter  Gray  was  concerned,  gathered  together  from 
various  quarters.  The  Register  itself  consists  of  two  distinct  rolls, 
the  entries  in  which  begin  in  the  year  1225,  the  records  of  the 
first  two  years  of  Wfilter's  archiepiscopate  having  been  lost.  A 
great  many  of  the  entries  are  naturally  only  of  a  formal  kind 
— records  of  institutions  and  such  like  ministerial  acts.  Li 
these  cases  Mr.  Raine  has  not  thought  it  needful  to  reprint  the 
whole  of  these  documents,  which  of  course  include  a  great  deal  of 
mere  legal  phraseology  which  cannot  differ  greatly  iu  each  par- 
ticular case.  Documents  of  this  class  Mr.  Raine  has  been  con- 
tented to  calendar,  giving  merely  a  summary  in  English.  But  he 
assures  us  that  he  has  preserved  every  fact  which  these  formal 
entries  contain,  and  especially  that  he  has  given  all  the  proper 
names  in  such  shape  as  he  finds  them  in  the  Register,  whether 
right  or  wrong.  Documents  of  any  intrinsic  interest  he  of  course 
prints  at  length  in  the  original.  These  different  ways  of  treating 
documents  which  are  brought  close  together  in  the  same  or  in  op- 
posite pages  give  some  parts  of  the  book  rather  an  odd  look,  and  in 
the  hands  of  some  editors  we  can  fancy  that  the  practice  might  be 
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dangerous.  "We  believe  however  that  Mr.  Eaine  may  be  trusted  to 
settle  -what  is  worth  giving  in  full  and  what  is  not,  and  certainly, 
for  all  general  and  for  most  local  purposes,  it  is  enough  to  have  the 
names  and  dates  without  the  endless  repetition  of  the  mere  formulfe 
in  each  case.  The  documents  which  Mr.  Eaine  has  collected  in 
his  two  Appendices  are  of  course  given  at  full  length,  and  these  are 
naturally  more  valuable  for  general  purposes  than  the  Register 
itself.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  form  which  these  documents 
take  in  the  abridged  form  given  them  by  Mr.  Raine : — 

Clavereburg,  Kal.  Dec.  14th,  1229. — License,  with  the  consent  of  the 
prioress  and  convent  of  Selford,  patrons,  M.  the  rector  and  K.  the  vicar  of 
Laxington,  for  dom.  R.  de  Laxinton  to  build  a  chapel  "  in  curia  sua  de 
Laxinton,"  and  to  have  a  chaplain  ministering  there,  reserving  the  lights 
of  the  parish  church.    By  the  hand  of  Mr.  Simon  de  Evesham. 

Here  we  learn  less  than  usual,  for  the  names  of  some  of  the  parties 
■concerned  are  not  given  in  full.  But  in  this  respect  the  perfect 
document  itself  could  not  have  been  any  fuller,  and  we  see  how 
•everybody  was  described,  who  was  "Dominus"'  and  who  was 

Magister."  ]\Ir.  Raine's  "  Mr."  has  a  singularly  modern  look  as 
applied  to  these  thirteenth-century  personages.  But  as  he  uses  it 
throughout  as  a  received  abbreviation  for  "  magister,"  there  seems 
to  be  nothing  to  be  said  against  it. 

Mr.  Raine  in  his  Preface  gives  a  general  sketch  of  the 
state  of  things  during  the  time  that  the  see  of  York  was  held 
hy  Walter  Gray.  We  must  remember  that  during  the  fifteen 
vears  of  his  incumbency  he  was  one  of  the  chief  persons  in  the 
kingdom,  and  was  constantly  employed  in  public  affairs  and  holding 
great  offices  of  all  kinds.  Yet  it  certainly  does  not  seem  that  he 
neglected  his  own  diocese,  like  his  more  famous  successor,  Wolsey, 
vrho  never  found  time  even  to  be  enthroned  till  after  his  fall  from 
temporal  power.  Walter  Gray  was  evidently  a  great  deal 
in  his  diocese,  and  he  was  constantly  moving  about  to  different 
parts  of  it  when  he  was  there.  Mr.  Raine  gives  a  list 
of  hia  movements  during  the  year  1228,  in  which  he  appears 
in  a  great  number  of  his  houses  and  in  other  places  in 
the  diocese  ;  indeed  he  seems  seldom  to  have  stayed  a  whole 
week  in  any  one  place.-  It  must  however  be  noted  that,  among 
these  many  places  of  archiepiscopal  dwelling  or  sojourn,  the 
metropolitan  city  itself  is  not  to  be  found.  The  old  connexion 
between  the  Bishop  and  his  own  church  was  fast  fedling  asunder. 
Mr.  Raine  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  capitular  matters.  It  is 
plain  that  in  Walter  Gray's  time  the  Chapter  had  by  no  means 
lost  its  primitive  character  as  the  Bishop's  Council,  though  the 
way  in  which  it  acted  as  such  was  beginning  to  take  a  rather 
strange  form.  Walter  Gray  seemingly  did  not  trouble  himself 
■often  to  preside  in  the  Chapter-house  at  York;  but  in  1227  he 
got  a  Bull  from  Pope  Honorius  the  Third  to  allow  "quatuor  personse 
majores  et  digniores  Eboracensis  ecclesise  " — that  is  to  say,  the 
Dean,  Precentor,  Chancellor,  and  Treasurer,  who  were  of  course 
bound  to  strict  residence  at  York — to  come  to  the  Archbishop 
wherever  he  might  be,  and  give  him  the  benefit  of  their  counsels, 
■without  such  absence  being  reckoned  as  breach  of  residence  or 
involving  any  consequent  loss  of  income.  The  license  however 
ends  with  a  warning  against  this  liberty  of  occasional  absence 
being  turned  into  permanent  non-residence : — 

Dum  tamen  tales  se  per  hoc  ab  ecclesia  continue  non  absentent  per 
^uod  ipsa  eorum  obsequio  defraudetur. 

In  another  letter  of  the  same  Pope  in  the  same  year  we  find  a 
■question  about  a  certain  "  Magister  Laurentius  de  Sancto 
Nicholao,"  whom  the  Pope  describes  as  "  Subdiaconus  et  capel- 
ianus  noster,"  who,  like  many  other  foreigners  in  those  days,  held 
English  preferment  in  the  form  of  a  prebend  at  York.  This  pre- 
bend, it  seems,  had  no  particular  endowment,  but  had  simply  a 
share  in  the  common  revenue  of  the  church,  whether  its  holder 
were  present  or  absent  ("tempore  prajdecessorum  ejus  non  erat 
alicujus  certi  valoris,  nee  consistebat  in  aliquo  certo  loco,  sed 
tantummodo  in  communa,  quce  quandoque  plus  quandoque  minus 
pro  temporum  vnrietate  valebat,  ejusque  proventus,  sive  prresentes 
«ssent  sive  absentes,  percipiebant  in  duobus  terminis  annuatim  "). 
But  Archbishop  Gray  himself  and  his  Chapter  had  lately  made  a 
etatuto,  on  account  of  the  small  number  of  canons  who  kept 
Tesidence  ("  quia  valdo  pauci  canonici  resideutiam  in  ecclesia  facie- 
bant") — they  at  least  did  not  look  forward  to  a  time  when  there 
ehould  bo  only  one — by  which  those  canons  only  were  to  have  a 
share  in  the  dividend  who  kept  residence  and  attended  the  services. 
By  this  statute  the  holder  of  the  particular  prebend  held  by  Master 
Lawrence  was  to  have  as  his  corps  a  yearly  payment  of  six  marks, 
whether  ho  resided  or  not,  with  a  share  in  the  divisible  property 
if  ho  resided.  As  these  six  marks  formed  a  less  income  than  tliat 
of  the  prebends  in  general  ("  quia  pnebenda  ilia  quam  contulisti 
pr.tfalf)  magistro  respectu  aliarum  nimis  videturexilis"),  the  Arch- 
nishop  liud  further  given  him  the  church  of  Trokelintou  or 
Totkeriiigton.  On  this  the  Dean  and  Chapter  took  occasion  to 
refuse  Master  Lawrence  his  paymcuit  of  the  six  marks  on  the 
ground  of  his  being  otherwise  provided  for,  and  the  Pope  writes 
to  the  Archbishop  because  this  alleged  wrong  is  to  bo  redrtased. 
This  is  one  of  those  jiioces  of  capitular  history  which  show  how 
nearly  the  same  questions  were  going  on  in  different  places  at  tho 
Hametinic.  Walter  Gray  at  York  was  contemporary  with  Jocolin 
at  Wells,  and  both  were  doing  tlio  gaiiio  work,  that  of  tempting 
their  canons  into  residence,  by  making  it  tht'ir  interest  to  reside. 
The  Htngo  of  throwing  hindrances  in  the  way  of  resideuce,  in 
order  to  increase  tho  incomes  of  thoso  who  are  already  residing, 
cumo  later. 

Another  matter  about  which  there  is  a  great  deal  in  these 


documents  is  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishops  of  York  over  the 
Archbishops  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Raine  sets  forth  his  private  opinion 
on  this  matter  in  a  shape  which  to  many  will  sound  startling  : — 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  Northern  Convocation  is  too  small  in 
numbers.  I  long  to  see  the  Scottisli  bishops  reincluded  among  the  suffra- 
gans of  Yorlv.  The  greatest  blow  that  Scotland  ever  inflicted  upon  her 
Church  was  when  she  made  it  independent  of  York. 

It  is  plain  that  in  Walter  Gray's  time  the  Archbishop  of  York 
exercised  full  metropolitan  jurisdiction  over  the  see  of  Whitheine, 
or  Candida  Casa.  At  one  time  we  find  the  Archbishop  summon- 
ing the  King  of  Scots  to  appear  and  discuss  matters  touching  the 
election  to  that  see.  In  another  case  we  find  Archbishop  Walter 
and  King  Alexander  joining  to  annul  the  election  of  the  convent. 
Anyhow  it  is  plain  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop  of 
York  in  those  parts  was  at  least  as  fully  acknowledged  as  that  of 
the  King  of  Scots,  whom  the  convent  speaks  of  in  a  somewhat 
significant  way  as  "  Dominus  Rex  Scotire  qui  modo  Galwezzam 
tenit."  But  we  do  not  find  the  Archbishop  exercising  any 
authority  in  any  other  diocese  either  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland 
or  of  the  other  lands  held  by  its  King.  We  get  however  some 
notices  of  the  Bishopric  of  Man,  and  of  the  fact,  of  which  we  should 
like  some  explanation,  that  the  electors  to  that  see  were  the  abbot 
and  convent  of  Furness.  The  see  was  then  held  to  be  suffrai'an 
to  the  province  ofNidaros  or  Trondhjem  in  Norway;  but  as  the 
perils  of  the  sea  were  so  great  that  the  Bishops  of  Man  could 
hardly  ever  get  at  their  metropolitan.  Innocent  the  Fourth  allows 
that  they  shall  be  confirmed  and  consecrated  by  the  Archbishops 
of  York. 

We  mark  in  one  entry  of  1229  two  persons  described  as  Hugh 
the  son  of  Waltheof  and  Edusa  (Hadwisa?)  the  daughter  of 
Alwy  (^Ifwig).  This  is  one  of  the  endless  instances  in  which 
we  find  the  Norman  names  supplanting  the  English,  the  father 
being  called  after  the  elder,  and  the  children  after  the  newer, 
fashion. 

We  quote  the  following  passage  from  Mr.  Raine's  preface : — 

In  one  instance  only  do  I  find  the  archbishop  mentioned  in  connection 
with  education,  and  that  is  in  the  gift  of  a  house  in  Oxford,  called  Black 
Hall,  to  the  University,  which  was  then  really  contained  in  the  college  of 
that  name.  In  making  this  donation  he  had  before  him  the  example  of  one 
of  his  own  friends — William  of  Laneham,  Archdeacon  of  Durham  and 
Canon  of  York.  This  brings  the  Archbishop  into  close  connexion  with  the 
true  founder  of  University  College,  .and  therefore  of  the  Universitj'  of  Oxford, 
on  which  the  gratuitous  assumption  of  a  remote  antiquity  conifers  nothing 
but  the  ridicule  of  scholars.  ■  , 

We  are  thankful  to  any  one  who  will  help  us  in  showing  up  "  the 
fable  of  the  millenarians  " ;  but  we  do  not  understand  what  Mr. 
Raine  means  by  the  University  being  "  really  contained  in  the 
College  of  that  name,"  or  by  "  founder  of  University  College,  and 
therefore  of  the  University  of  Oxford."  The  University  began  in 
the  twelfth  century,  the  Colleges  in  the  thirteenth.  Nor  do  we 
quite  understand  Mr.  Raine  when  he  says : — 

In  the  infancy  of  cathedral  institutions  the  bishop  resided  at  the  cathedral 
church,  and  was  its  head,  an  uhbat  acting  under  him,  with  the  title  of 
vice-doranus,  who  was  probably  the  deputy  of  tho  prelate. 

He  adds  that  at  York  Archbishop  Thomas  the  First "  placed  a 
dean  in  the  room  of  the  ancient  abbat."  As  York  was  always 
secular,  we  cannot  make  out  about  the  "  abbat." 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Walter  Gray  was  one  of  the  great 
builders  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  that  his  works  are  to  be 
seen  both  at  York  and  in  his  other  minsters  and  houses.  Among 
them  is  Bishopthorpe,  where  he  bought  the  manor  and  gave  it  to  the 
Chapter  in  trust  for  his  successors.  In  the  manor-house — vulgarly 
caUed  the  "  Palace  " — his  chapel  still  remains,  with  a  building 
not  designed  by  him  standing  over  it.  In  the  true  Palace  at  York 
— now  utterly  forsaken  for  the  rural  retreat — he  built  the  chapel 
which  now  forms  the  library  where  Mr.  Raine  so  worthily  pre- 
sides over  the  capitular  treasures. 


1  PERSIA  AND  "THE  DEBATABLE  LANDS."* 

IT  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  usefulness  of  the  task 
which  Mr.  Wheeler  has  lately  undertaken  to  accomplish  

tho  indication,  namely,  of  "  the  political  status  of  those  countries 
which  lie  between  Persia  on  the  ono  side  and  Khiva,  Bokhara, 
and  Afghanistan  on  the  other."  But  tho  difficulty,  as  well  as  the 
usefulnes.s,  of  compiling  trustworthy  information  on  Central  Asia 
has  just  been  illustrated  by  our  present  geographical  muddle  over 
the  boundary  of  JJadakhshan,  and  also — we  must  say  it — by  the 
present]  work  itself,  for  Mr.  Wheeler's  "  political  status  "  turns 
out  to  be  something  little  short  of  chaos.  Tho  "  Memorandum  " 
reveals  a  state  of  things  in  which  boundaries,  principalities,  and 
powers  change  and  interchange  in  a  manner  suggestive  of  the 
doctrine  of  transmutation  of  energy.  Mr.  Wheeler  very  properly 
calls  the  border  territories,  of  which  lie  writes,  "  debatable 
lands "  J  and  of  these  it  would  seem  that  Badakhshan  is,  or 
rather  was,  a  continuation  eastwards.  To  complete  his  sketch 
tho  author  first  submits  a  summary  of  modern  l*ersian  history, 
whoso  beginning  is  dated  from  about  the  year  1500,  when 
religious  bigotry  or  onthuHiasm — always  a  convenient  and  potent 
political  instrument  in  the  East — enabled  tho  Shiah  prophet. 
Shah  Ismail,  to  overthrow  tho  Sunni  successors  of  Timour,  and 
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to  found  the  Sophi  dynasty.  Under  the  greatest  of  the  Sophis, 
Shah  Abbas,  who  reigned  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Persia  reached  the  summit  of  its  power  and  splendour — 
its  limits  reaching  to  the  Oxus,  and  including  Herat  and  Uandahar. 
After  him  of  course  came  the  deluge  ;  and  Peria  was  despoiled  of 
Georgia,  Azerbidjan,  and  Koordistan.  An  Afghan  reign  of 
terror  lasted  from  1722  to  1730,  when  cannibalism  was  openly 
practised  in  the  streets  of  the  capital.  But  at  the  second  date  the 
usual  saviour  of  society  appeared  in  a  Khorassan  robber,  Nadir 
Shah,  under  whom  Persia  included  the  whole  vast  tract  of  terri- 
tory from  the  Oxus  and  the  Caspian  to  the  Indus,  and  therefore 
the  homes  of  those  lawless  scoundrels,  the  Turkomans,  whose 
"  independence,"  as  it  is  styled,  has  at  all  times  been  a  curse  to 
their  neighbours.  Nadir  Shah  was  a  Sunni,  therefore  not  loved, 
and,  probably  for  the  same  reason,  murdered  at  the  holy  Shiah 
shrine  of  Meshed.  After  him  came  the  Zend  dynasty,  whose  re- 
presentatives distinguished  themselves  by  deeds  of  orthodox 
atrocity — poisoning  their  rivals,  or  beating  out  their  brains  "  with 
wooden  mallets."  Even  the  noblest  characters  in  that  nation  which 
has  been  styled  an  Oriental  France  occasionally  break  out  like 
wild  beasts.  Lootf,  last  of  the  Zends,  is  described  as  "  the  ideal  of  an 
Iranian  warrior  " ;  yet  he  burnt  a  man  alive  for  a  comparatively 
slight  oflFence,  of  which,  after  all,  it  was  not  clear  that  the  victim 
was  guilty.  But  the  most  appalling  monster  of  them  all  was 
Agha  Mohammed  Khan,  the  first  king  of  the  now  reigning  Kajar 
dynasty.  He  is  describe'd  as  a  shrivelled  diminutive  eunuch, 
who  blinded  7,000  inhabitants  of  Kerman  on  the  charge  that 
they  had  assisted  in  the  escape  of  his  rival,  and  afterwards  tore 
out  the  eyes  of  Lootf  with  his  own  hands.  Agha's  triumphal 
pyramid  of  skulls  was  seen  by  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  in  1810, 
thirteen  years  after  its  erection.  But  the  long  reign — 1796  to 
1834 — of  Agha's  nephew  and  successor,  Futteh  Ali,  was  a  vast 
improvement  upon  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  The  residence 
of  English,  French,  and  Russian  representatives  gave  a  new  dig- 
nity to  the  Persian  Court,  whose  interests  were  thenceforth 
intimately  bound  up  with  the  course  of  European  politics ;  and 
the  moral  force  of  the  presence  of  a  superior  civilization  was 
revealed  in  the  abandonment  of  old  and  barbarous  modes  of 
execution,  and  in  the  gradual  adoption  of  European  manners. 
Yet  our  "  Memorandum  "  shows  how,  even  in  Futteh  All's  time, 
the  old  Adam  of  savagery  could  break  out  on  provocation.  And 
Futteh's  descendant,  who,  in  spite  of  the  pious  arguments  and 
warnings  of  the  MoUahs,  is  determined  to  be  the  first  Persian 
Shah  to  visit  England,  could  tell  tales  of  some  unlovely  scenes  at 
which  his  own  Majesty  assisted — when  headless  bodies  of  Turko- 
mans were  dragged  through  the  camp,  and  their  bodiless  heads 
paid  for  in  hard  cash. 

Like  other  Asiatic  princes  ambitious  of  emulating  Alexander, 
Darius  Hystaspes,  Timour,  and  other  historic  conquerors,  Futteh 
Ali  signalized  his  reign  by  repeated  efforts  to  win  back  the  limits 
of  the  old  empire  of  Nadir  Shah.  Mr.  Wheeler  points  out  that 
some  of  these  attempts  were  made  in  conscious  violation  of  inter- 
national law,  according  to  which  the  Shah's  claims  must  have  be- 
come invalid  after  a  lapse  of  sixty  years.  This  argument,  however, 
cannot  apply  to  the  case  of  the  province  of  Eiorassan,  reconquered 
by  Agha  in  1 796.  Many  readers  will  be  surprised  to  learn  how 
very  recentiy  it  was  that  this  important  province  became  an 
integral  portion  of  Persia.  Indeed  it  would  appear  from  the 
"Memorandum"  that,  until  the  year  1848,  Khorassan  might 
pretty  correctly  be  described  as  "a  debatable  land."  It  was 
<inder  the  sway  of  petty  chiefs  who  owed  obedience  to  the 
"  prince-governor  "  at  Meshed,  and  paid  it  when  it  pleased  them- 
eelves.  Abbas  Mirza,  the  ablest  of  these  lieutenants,  subdued  the 
refractory  chiefs  in  1830;  but  they  broke  out  again  in  1 8  3  j,  during 
the  reign_  of  Mahmood  Shah,  the  third  Kajar.  Once  more  they 
rebelled  in  the  year  1848 — the  present  Shah  then  reigning — 
■while  the  Turkoman  hordes  went  plundering  over  the  province. 
•Quite  different,  however,  was  the  point  of  international  law  with 
respect  to  Herat,  which  Persia  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  seize 
in  1809,  and  agam  in  1817.  The  blood-and-iron  argument 
having  failed,  the  prince-governor.  Abbas  Mirza,  in  1830  had 
the  pleasure  of  securing  the  person  of  the  Herati  Minister,  and 
then,  by  way  of  assuring  him  of  the  righteousness  of  the  Shah's 
claims,  drew  two  of  his  Excellency's  teeth.  It  is  gratifyin"- 
to  learn  that  the  worthy  Mirza  had  only  the  teeth  for  his  trouble', 
and  that  Yar  Mahomed  went  home  to  Herat  with  great  eclat.  It 
■will  hardly  be  necessary  to  remind  our  readers  that  the  subse- 
quent attempts  of  Persia  on  Herat  ended  in  the  Paris  treaty  of 
1857,  according  to  which  "the  Skah  relinquished  all  claim  to 
suzerainty  in  Herat  and  the  countries  of  Afghanistan,  and  engaged 
to  abstain  from  all  interference  in  their  internal  affairs."  Similar 
claims  were  made  on  Beloochistan  in  1839,  but  that  country 
revolted  in  about  ten  years,  and  since  that  time  it  appears  to 
have  remained  independent.  Lastly,  after  Nadir's  death,  the 
little  territory  of  Seistan  passed  to  the  Afghans,  and  subse- 
uently  became  independent.  No  doubt  the  public  will  soon 
e  in  possession  of  the  political  and  geographical  facts  ascer- 
tained by  the  recent  British  mission  to  Seistan.  Meanwhile 
we  may  state,  on  the  authority  of  the  "  Memorandum,"  that  "  on 
every  jpretext "  Persia  renewed  her  claims  every  year  after  1853; 
that  m  ^63  Lord  Russell  told  the  Persian  Minister  that  the 
Shah  and  the  Afghans  must  fight  it  out  between  them ;  that 
in  1867  the  Shah  established  a  permanent  fort  in  the  territory; 
and  that  in  1 868  the  debatable  land  formed  part  of  the  Persian 
district  of  Kayn.  Now  since,  according  to  the  "Memorandum,"  the 
liutiicta  oa  the  north-western  frontier  of  Afghanistan  seem  to  be 


still  more  "  debatable  "  than  Seistan,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
on  what  grounds  Lord  Granville  considers  our  "  ally's  "  western 
frontier  too  well  defined  to  be  disputed.  According  to  the  map 
the  Huzaras  are  the  subjects  of  the  Afghan  Ameer;  but  accord- 
ing to  this  compilation  the  Iluzaras  are  so  much  tlieir  own  masters 
that  their  fellow-subjects  the  lieratis  are,  or  have  lately  been, 
"  a  drug  "  in  their  slave  markets. 

The  Persians,  however  they  may  have  violated  international 
law  in  their  career  on  their  Eastern  frontier,  have  had  reason 
enough  for  interference  in  Turkomania.  Their  endless  and 
unsatisfactory  wars  with  those  whom  we  may  call  the  dan- 
gerous classes  of  Cis-Oxania  have  been — sometimes  at  least — 
matter  of  absolute  necessity.  What  were  they  to  do  with 
people  who  regarded  plunder  and  kidnapping  as  the  only 
respectable  way  of  making  a  living,  and  who,  being  pious 
Sunnis,  naturally  counted  the  heretic  Shiahs  fair  booty  ?  Shah 
Abbas  tried  what  Anglo-Indians  would  call  a  "  buil'er  policy,"  by 
colonizing  Koords  on  the  frontier,  and  inducing  them  to  keep  the 
peace  for  a  consideration.  But  in  process  of  time  these  Koordish 
constables  fraternized  with  the  Turkomans,  and  became  as  arrant 
thieves  as  they.  In  1830  Abbas  Mirza  marched  against  the' 
Turkoman  headquarters  in  Sarrakhs — now  marked  in  Khorassan — 
and  liberated  three  thousand  Persian  slaves,  who  fell  on  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  slave  dealers  and  literally  tore  them  to  pieces.  After 
that  period  they  owed,  it  seems,  allegiance  to  the  Khan  of  Khiva, 
maintaining  it  of  course  only  when  convenient.  Sarrakhs  is  called 
one  of  "  the  four  chief  cities  of  Khorassan  " ;  but  it  would  perhaps 
be  difficult  to  say  whether  it  is  thoroughly  Persian.  Still  more 
uncertain  is — or  lately  was — the  question  of  the  ownership  of  at 
least  the  Northern  portion  of  the  Atrek  valley.  Quite  recently  a 
contemporary  sounded  the  alarm  over  its  discovery  of  "  a  secret 
treaty"  by  which  Persia  had  in  1870  ceded  the  valley  to  Russia, 
But  Lord  Enfield  has  since  declared,  first,  that  the  highest 
authorities  both  in  Persia  and  Russia  have  emphatically  dis- 
claimed any  knowledge  of  any  such  treaty ;  and,  secondly,  that 
"  the  territories  described  did  not  belong  to  Persia."  In 
fact,  the  geography  and  "  political  status  "  of  all  the  Turkoman 
tribes,  or  dangerous  classes,  south  of  the  Oxus  seem  to 
be  in  the  same  state  of  glorious  uncertainty.  The  Ersari  Turko- 
mans, for  example,  have  over  and  over  changed  homes  and 
masters,  and  at  present  their  allegiance  seems  to  be  due  either 
to  the  Khan  of  Khiva  or  to  Russia's  dependency — Bokhara. 
But  of  all  the  Turkoman  cities,  Merve  has  given  most  trouble  to 
Persia.  In  1 860  the  Persians  6ufi"ered  a  terrible  defeat  there — 
retreating  with  only  2,000  men  out  of  an  army  of  40,000.  In 
1840  Conolly  passed  by  its  slave-market,  and  its  "pens,"  in 
which  unfortunate  men,  women,  and  children  were  "  handled  like 
cattle."  And  in  1855  "the  inhabitants  were  such  desperate 
slave-dealers,  that  if  a  man  or  woman  were  incautious  enough  to 
go  to  the  river  alone,  he  or  she  were  sure  to  be  seized  and  carried 
off  into  slavery."  In  1 867  the  Persians  again  joined  issue  with 
the  Turkomans,  with  what  result  does  not  appear.  We  need  not 
follow  Mr.  W^heeler's  "  Memorandum  "  any  further,  for  the  story 
of  Sarrakhs  or  of  Merve  is  that  of  every  other  Turkoman  locality. 
Most  readers  will  agree  with  the  author  that  those  lawless 
nomads  can  only  be  restrained  by  terror  of  some  strong  power.  It 
seems  at  least  that  their  abominable  slave  traffic  might  be  sup- 
pressed simply  by  stopping  the  demand  at  Khiva. 


GREGORY  HAWKSHAW.* 

IT  were  much  to  be  wished  that  there  were  more  authors  who 
sought  somewhat  the  same  kind  of  renown  as  was  gained  last 
century  by  Single-Speech  Hamilton,  and  who,  after  having  written 
one  good  work,  instead  of  writing  more,  would  quietly  rest  on 
their  fame,  and  hope  that  to  their  name  might  in  time  be  tacked 
the  epithet  of  Single-Book.  And  yet,  however  much  the  world 
noticed  the  after  silence  of  a  man  who  had  shown  that  he  knew 
how  to  speak,  it  might  not  perhaps  be  equally  surprised  at  the 
silence  of  a  man  who  had  shown  that  he  knew  how  to  write.  The 
range  of  subjects  that  fall  within  a  speaker's  knowledge  and  in- 
terest can  scarcely  be  so  confined  but  that  he  will  from  time  to 
time  find  some  matter  coming  up  on  which  he  can  speak,  and 
speak  well ;  whereas  a  writer  in  his  first  work  may  have  given 
forth  all  that  he  had  to  say  on  a  matter  which  he  had  for  years 
made  his  sole  study,  and  which  perhaps  till  he  wrote  had  been- 
but  little  touched  on.  Or  he  may  have  had  in  him  a  curious  vein 
of  humour  which,  though  worth  working,  was  nevertheless  soon 
worked  out.  Or,  without  having  any  great  literary  power,  he  may 
have  been  brought  by  circumstances  into  a  strange  kind  of  life 
which  he  was  able  to  describe  with  simplicity  and  truth.  When 
it  was  said  of  Milton  that  he  lost  by  Faradise  Eegained  what  ha 
had  gaiaed  by  Paradise  Lost,  it  was  stated  of  him  with  an  ex- 
aggeration that  is  carried  of!'  by  the  wit,  what  may,  if  generally 
expressed,  be  said  with  more  or  less  truth,  that  a  writer  often  loses 
by  his  second  work  whatever  reputation  he  has  gained  by  his  first. 
More  especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  last  of  the  three  classes  of 
writers  whom  we  have  just  described ;  those,  namely,  who,  not  being 
really  masters  of  the  author's  craft,  have  yet  seen  something  worth 
telling,  and  have  been  able  to  tell  it  with  a  certain  freshness  and 
force.  The  author  of  Tom  Brown,  for  instance,  however  success- 
ful he  may  have  been  in  describing  the  life  of  a  Rugby  school- 
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boy,  failed  utterly  when  he  tried  to  write  the  life  of  an  Oxford 
undergraduate.  His  first  book,  with  all  its  faults  of  style,  was  in- 
teresting, because  the  writer  had  opened  up  a  new  kind  of  young 
life,  and  wrote  with  enthusiasm  and  knowledge.  Many  an  author 
had  told  us  of  the  tricks  of  naughty  boys,  and  many  an  author 
had  told  us  of  the  morality  and  the  piety  of  good  boys.  But  no 
one  till  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  wrote  had  traced  the  growth  of  that 
portent  of  these  latter  days,  the  Muscular  Christian,  who  combines 
all  the  daring  and  liveliness  of  the  naughty  boy  who  used  to  be  so 
dear  to  us  in  Smollett  or  in  Marryat  with  the  morality  of  a  hero 
of  Miss  Edgeworth  and  the  piety  of  a  hero  of  Miss  Yonge.  Then, 
too,  in  Dr.  Arnold  he  had  to  draw  the  character  of  a  great  man 
whom  he  had  been  happy  enough  to  know  in  his  youth,  at  the 
time  when  hero-worship  comes  most  easily.  There  was  nothing, 
however,  in  Tom  Brown's  School  Days  to  lead  any  one  who  was 
capable  of  forming  a  judgment  to  suppose  that  its  author  would 
ever  bring  forth  a  second  story  worth  reading.  "  Nec  viget  quid- 
quam  simile  aut  secundum"  may  be  applied  with  truth  to 
the  first  book  of  such  an  author  as  this,  if  he  is  so  mis- 
guided as  to  foUow  it  up  by  others.  No  doubt  it  now  and  then 
happens  that  one  of  those  writers  who  are  only  able  to  bring  forth 
one  good  book  makes  an  improvident  bargain  with  his  publisher, 
and  so  gets  little  more  than  a  name  as  his  share  of  reward.  He 
is  little  to  be  blamed  in  that  case  if  he  tries  to  trade  upon  his 
name,  and  to  use  the  reputation  of  his  first  work  to  sell  a  second. 
More  frequently,  however,  it  happens,  we  suspect,  that  he  him- 
self, having  no  critical  faculty,  is  unable  to  take  a  j  ust  measure 
of  himself  and  his  writings,  and  is  utterly  unaware  how  large  a 
share  i-a  his  success  belongs  to  his  subject. 

Such,  we  have  little  doubt,  is  the  case  with  the  author  of 
the  work  before  us.  His  Colonial  Adventures  and  Experiences 
hy  a  University  Man  was  a  lively  book,  and  was  favourably  re- 
ceived. We  ourselves  read  it  with  interest,  and  had  much 
pleasure  in  saying  a  good  word  for  it.  The  author  had  not 
only  a  good  deal  that  was  interesting  to  tell  of  Queensland,  the 
colony  which  he  described,  but  he  had  quite  as  much  that  was 
interesting  to  tell  of-  himself  and  of  that  unfortunate  class  of 
men — far  too  large — to  which  he  belonged.  His  life,  so  far  as 
it  had  gone,  had  been  unsuccessful,  and  he  was  not  ashamed  to 
let  the  fact  be  known.  He  had  done  nothing  at  the  University, 
and  in  the  colony  he  had  been  little  better  than  a  hewer  of  wood 
and  a  drawer  of  water.  Moreover,  even  at  this  drudge's  work 
he  had  done  but  badly.  He  had  learnt  that  the  philosopher's  stone 
is  not  to  be  picked  up  in  Australia,  and  that  if  El  Dorado  is  there,  it 
refuses  to  open  its  treasures  except  to  those  who  are  good  at  pick- 
axe and  shovel.  He  had  come  across  a  good  deal  of  curious  company, 
varied  indeed  in  many  respects,  but  almost  all  alike  in  having  begun 
badly  and  gone  from  bad  to  worse.  He  was,  as  he  himself  tells 
us,  saved  from  the  utter  ruin  which  befell  so  many  of  his  comrades 
who  had  received  a  liberal  education  by  the  happy  fact  that 
he  was  disinclined  to  hard  drinking.  By  the  kindness  of  friends 
he  was  at  last  rescued  from  a  life  for  which  he  was  unfit,  and 
came  back  to  England  to  make  a  fresh  start.  Now,  though  he 
was  by  no  means  the  first  University  man  who  had  gone  through 
the  greatest  hardships  in  one  of  our  colonies,  yet,  so  far  as  we 
know,  he  was  the  first  to  make  known,  not  only  how  much  he 
had  suffered,  but  also  how  he  had  brought  on  himself  what  he 
had  suffered.  In  the  frankest  manner  possible  he  let  us  into  all 
the  foolish  hopes  he  had  dangled  before  himself  when  in  England, 
and  the  utter  hopelessness  into  which  he  soon  sunk  when  in 
Australia.  He  had  no  false  shame  in  telling  us  of  the  shifts  he  had 
been  put  to  in  getting  food  and  lodging,  or  in  making  known  to  the 
world  that  a  happy  bodily  temperament  had  saved  him  from  a 
drunkard's  fate.  He  had  a  curious  story  to  tell,  and  he  was  lively 
in  telling  it.  He  wrote  as  long  as  he  had  anything  worth  saying, 
and  when  he  finished  his  story,  he  finished  his  book.  Now,  even 
though  a  man  has  I'ailed  in  a  University  and  failed  in  a  colony,  and 
not  only  knows  that  he  has  failed,  but  is  willing  that  the  world 
should  know  it  too,  we  do  not  therefore,  lively  though  the 
narrative  of  his  failures  may  bo,  at  once  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  is  fit  to  turn  author,  and  to  write  with  a  tone  of  authority 
on  all  the  questions,  little  and  big,  of  the  age.  Wo  should  have 
hoped  that  our  author  might,  partly  at  Oxford  and  partly  in 
Queensland,  have  attained  that  knowledge  of  himself  which 
would  have  kept  him  from  a  third  time  falling  into  an  absurd 
estimate  of  his  own  powers.  He  will  have  to  learn  by  experi- 
ence that,  just  as  a  luxurious  college  life  does  not  lit  a  man 
for  the  backwoods,  so  the  drudgery  of  tlio  backwoods  does  not 
fit  a  man  for  oracular  utterances  on  all  matters,  theological, 
moral,  polilicnl,  and  social.  Wo  left  him  but  a  short  while  ago 
nlca*>ed  with  his  siniplo  modesty;  wc  come  back  to  him  oH'tuidud 
Dy  his  absurd  conceit.  We  are  acquainted  with  A.  K.  H.  15. 
and  his  "  KecroationM,"  and  of  course  Mr.  Sahi  is  not  unknown 
to  us;  yot  wo  do  not  beliovo  that  wo  over  read  a  sillit^r  or  a 
more  wordy  book  than  (Ircyory  Ilawhsluiw,  Ida  C/uiriw/pr  and 
Opinions.  Wo  shall  probably  not  do  the  author  injuHtico  if 
we  (ussumo  that  ho  himself  is  his  own  hero  under  the  most 
transparent  of  diNguiweB.  (Jregory  had  failed  in  his  University 
carei-r,  had  failed  in  tlio  colonies,  had  come  to  l^nglaiul  by 
the  aid  of  friuiulH,  and  had  published  a  book  whicli  was  a 
BuccuBS,  The  delight  is  very  evident  with  which  ho  introduces 
Gregory's  opinion  on  all  kinds  of  subjects,  expressed  in  the 
longest  of  passages.  "  Hen',"  on  one  o(:ciwion  ho  says,  a  projion  of 
nothing,  "  oy  w«y  of  c(>nuiienliii|j;  I  will  insert  au  unpublished 
fragment  oxprosMing  (Jregory's  views  on  ],ir(ijudico.''  'I  hereupon 
follow  six  or  Hcveii  pages  on  prejudice,  begnining  with  its  deriva- 


tion from  p7-ee  and  judicium,  which  might  have  been  stolen  from 
the  Mecreations  of  a  Country  Parson  or  A  Gentle  Life,  Who  but 
has  suffered  under  such  passages  as  the  following — 

It  is  then  of  the  abstract  prejudice,  which  underlies  and  influences  mir 
feelings,  th  u  we  wish  here  to  discourse.  If  we  are  able  to  give  a  sensible 
reason  for  our  tastes  or  antipathies,  these  are  not  prejudices  at  all,  for  if  we 
judge  the  actions  of  others  before  the  fact,  our  judgment  is  sure  to  be  wro;.;;, 
and  contemptible,  and  stupid. 

All  prejudice,  or  judgment,  without  a  knowledge  of  facts,  most  be  wrong 
and  unfair. 

There  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  prejudice,  one  proceeding  from  weakness 
of  intellect,  the  other  from  a  twist  in  the  understanding  ;  this  latter  kind 
of  prejudice  we  call  bigotry. 

Besides  Prejudice,  we  find  settled  off  for  us  more  or  less  briefly, 
in  no  order  at  all.  Compulsory  Attendance  at  College  Chapels, 
Special  Training  for  the  Church,  Baptismal  Regeneration,  Special 
Providences,  Women's  Rights,  Duties  of  Godfathers  in  Baptism, 
Marriages,  High  Church,  Sunday  Schools,  the  Elevation  of  the 
Cup  in  the  Sacrament,  Private  Schools,  Corporal  Punishment, 
Natural  Laws  and  Forces,  Novels,  Women,  Belief,  the  Punish- 
ment of  Death,  and  Mother  with  a  capital  letter  and  in  italics. 
We  have  not  in  this  list  nearly  exhausted  {ill  the  subjects  which 
Mr.  Gregory  Hawkshaw  to  his  own  satisfaction  has  so  fully 
treated.  We  should  do  the  author  an  injustice  nevertheless  if 
we  were  to  lead  our  readers  to  believe  that  Gregory  Haiukshaw 
is  what  is  called  a  serious  book,  and  one  which,  like  the  two  we 
have  named  above,  it  would  be  a  credft  to  be  found  reading  on 
a  Sunday.  So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  author,  perhaps  without  knowing  it,  has  copied 
from  Stern<e  and  from  Thackeray,  as  well  as  from  the  severer 
moralists  who  still  grace  this  age.  When  he  wrote  the  opening 
chapters  of  the  story  he  was  probably  fresh  from  Tristram 
Shandy,  and  thought  that  he,  too,  could  catch  Sterne's  thck. 
How  far  he  has  succeeded  the  following  extract  will  show : — 

But,  good  gracious  !  whore,  oh  my  pen,  art  thou  conducting  me  ? — I 
find  that  in  these  few  pages  I  have  actually  had  my  hero  bom,  christened, 
and  married.    He  has  written  a  love-letter  which  is  waiting  for  an  answr. 

I  have  alluded  to  so  many  events  in  his  career,  that,  upon  my  life,  I 
hardlj'  know  which  to  explain  iirst.  1  have  also  introduced  no  less  than 
three  generations  of  Hawkshaws.  I  only  hope  I  have  not  perplexed  my 
readers  as  utterly  as  I  have  myself. 

He  soon,  however,  turns  from  Sterne  to  Thackeray,  and  we  have 
him  heading  each  fresh  piece  of  moralizing  by  addressing  his 
readers  as  "  My  friends,"  or  "  Oh  !  my  brothers."  It  would  have 
been  well  if  he  had  remembered  that  sibi  cotistet  was  the  motto 
that  Thackeray  kept  before  himself,  not  only  in  the  conception  of 
a  whole  work,  but  also  of  every  passage  in  it.  Our  author  may, 
if  he  pleases,  parody  Thackeray  as  closely  as  he  can,  and  bring  in 
Amaryllis,  Meliboeus,  and  Damcet.as.  But  if  he  looks  for  his 
readers  to  keep  in  their  laughter,  let  him  not  at  the  end  of  his 
fine  passage  turn  Amaryllis  into  Hamaryllis  and  make  a  joke 
about  "  'am  sandwiches."  He  is  far  safer  in  imitating  Mr.  Sala, 
as  on  the  one  hand  he  is  much  more  likely  to  succeed,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  he  does  not,  his  critics  will  regard  his 
failure  with  indifference.  We  could  have  almost  thought  that  it 
was  the  veteran  Correspondent  himself  who  was  writing  when 
we  read : — 

IIow  is  it,  I  wonder,  that  a  long  pointed  instrument,  dipped  in  «  black 
fluid,  and  placed  in  a  man's  hand,  becomes  instantly  imbued  with  life 
and  thought  ? 

When  a  man  begins  to  fall  into  such  wondering  as  this,  he  had 
much  better  either  keep  clear  of  "  long  pointed  instruments  "  and 
"  black  fluid,"  or  else,  if  he  must  write,  he  should  carefully 
commit  what  he  has  written  with  all  speed  to  the  flames. 
Our  author's  pen  becomes  "imbued  "  with  memory  quite  as  much 
as  with  thought.  lie  tells  a  well-known  story  of  the  discovery 
by  some  settlers  of  a  shipwrecked  sailor  who  had  been  for  yeiirs 
kept  prisoner  by  the  blacks,  and  coolly  applies  it  to  his  own 
hero.  The  man,  as  the  story  is  always  told,  when  seen  had  called 
out  "  Don't  shoot !  me  British  object."  Our  author  adds — though 
here  at  least  we  dna-osay  we  ought  in  fiiirness  to  allow  tliat  he  is 
original — that  his  name  was  "  James  MoreU."  At  all  events, 
whether  original  or  not,  the  name  gives  room  for  the  following 
pleasantry : — 

Ilia  name  was  James  Morrcll.  "And,"  interrnpfed  Grogory  junior,  with 
the  idea  of  saying  something  witty,  "  was  he  the  mim  who  wrutc  the 
English  Grammar?  " 

"  Of  course  he  wa:i,"  said  Gregory.  "  Don't  you  see  he  wanted  to  prove 
that  he  ruilly  did  know  the  difference  between  the  suhjeet  .ind  the 
object." 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  than,  without  wearying  our  readers,  to 
bring  home  to  them  the  utter  wearisonianess  of  a  really  weiiriKonie 
book.  A  passage  here  and  there  from  a  -book  whose  duluass 
spreads  over  379  full  pages  can  no  more  enable  Ihem  to  judge  of 
tho  whole  work  than  the  brick  or  two  which  the  uiau  took  with 
him  enabled  the  purchaser  to  judge  of  the  whole  house.  Duluoaft 
in  itself  is  harmless  enough  ;  it  is  only  when  it  is  joined  with 
llippant  conceit  that  it  beconios  offensivo.  If  any  readiTs  think 
that  we  have  dealt  too  severely  with  Gregory  JLiirhsh(m\  hit 
Character  and  Opinions,  li  t  them  lir.sl,  like  us,  wade  through  the 
book.  When  they  have  ^ot  to  the  end,  wo  shall  then  bo  content 
to  let  our  charnclor  as  critics  for  justice  and  mercy  rest  iu  their 
hands. 
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ABBOTT'S  LUCIAK.* 

IT  13  not  easy  fo  estimate  liow  much  we  owe  to  Lucian.  If  he 
did  not,  after  dealing  a  death-blow  to  the  crazy  figments  of 
heathendom  and  sham  philosopliy,  assist  in  building  up  the  faith 
that  was  permanently  to  supersede  them,  at  least  he  opened  a 
space  for  the  new  foundations  by  sweeping  away  the  debris  and 
rubbish  of  error.  He  taught  the  lesson,  too,  which  has  been  studied 
with  more  or  less  success  by  modern  satirists  and  humourists,  of 
making  truth  and  freedom  of  speech  palatable  and  persuasive  by  a 
strong  infusion  of  humour  and  gaiety.  He  dwelt  for  some  time 
at  Antioch,  but  without  being  led  to  embrace  Christianity  ;  he  was 
possibly  a  friend  of  Origen's  antagonist,  Celsns,  and  certainly  he  was 
a  writer  to  whom  the  stigma  of  scepticism  has  more  or  less  attached 
itself.  Lucian  nevertheless  would  seem  to  have  influenced  Christian 
writers  both  of  ancient  and  modern  date  by  his  lively  exposures  of 
the  heathen  mythology  and  his  trenchant  sallies  upon  the  follies  and 
vices  of  humanity.  Few  writers  in  any  age  have  been  able  to 
enforce  truth  with  a  larger  command  of  humour.  Nor  indeed, 
learned  as  he  must  have  been,  and  encyclopaedic  in  his  researches 
into  Pagan  myths  and  philosophic  dogmas,  does  Lucian  frighten 
readers  by  any  ostentation  of  learning.  He  is  so  bright  and 
gay,  and  so  much  at  ease  with  himself  and  his  readers,  that  no 
part  of  the  schoolboy's  Greek  curriculum  comes  to,  or  remains 
with,  him  more  pleasantly.  How  far  his  "  True  History  "  influenced 
Gulliver's  Travels,  or  how  much  Butler  and  Sterne  and  Eabelais 
and  Cervantes  owed  to  him  directly  or  indirectly,  is  an  inquiry 
into  which  we  need  not  at  present  enter.  But  we  may  take  for 
granted  that  the  earliest  notions  of  satire  and  of  lively  satiric 
dialogue  which  are  supplied  in  the  course  of  a  liberal  education 
come  from  the  well-thumbed  pages  of  Lucian  in  the  Analecta, 
and  in  the  Scriptores  Greed  (we  speak  from  memory)  in  use  at 
Eton.  Hence  it  is  that  we  are  predisposed  to  welcome  Mr. 
Abbott's  selections  from  a  favourite  author  more  producible 
and  easier  to  master  than  Aristophanes,  and  yet  little,  if  at  all, 
less  entertaining.  These  selections  include  a  fair  sprinkling  of  the 
^'Dialogues  of  the  Gods,"  the  "  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,"  and  those  of 
the  Sea  Deities,  the  two  longer  masterpieces  of  "  Charon,  or  the 
Sight-seers,"  and  "  Timon  the  Misanthrope,"  and  a  probably  early 
performance  of  Lucian,  called  the  "  Judgment  of  the  Vowels,"  in 
which  Tau  is  impeached  by  Sigma  before  the  vowel  dicaste  for 
aggression  and  spoliation.  This  last  piece  will  be  new  to  many 
readers  of  Lucian,  and  it  is  curious  as  expressing  his  views  on  spell- 
ing and  pronunciation,  very  much  as  in  his  Lexiphanes  he  gave  his 
opinion  about  strange  and  obsolete  diction. 

Thus  the  samples  before  us  belong  chiefly  to  the  period  of 
Lucian's  life  (circa  i6j  a.b.)  when  he  had  given  up  rhetoric  for 
literature,  and  was  enjoying  competence  and  learned  leisure  at 
Athens  after  a  good  many  years  of  instructive  vicissitude  and  not 
less  instructive  travel  The  pains  which  he  had  taken  to  correct 
his  originally  barbarous  patois,  his  experience  of  human  nature, 
and  his  varied  observation  of  life  in  different  capitals,  all  combine 
to  furnish  matter  for  amusing  reflections  and  sketches.  "  Every 
phase  of  life  at  all  likely  to  interest  a  literary  man  of  the 
period  of  the  Antonines  is  brought  before  us  in  one  or  other  of 
the  dialogues  or  romances,"  whilst  amidst  dramatic  surroundings 
which  mingle  East  and  West,  and  make  us  "  verge  at  one  time  on 
the  Arabian  Nights  and  at  another  on  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,"  the 
cynic  philosopher,  the  poor  literary  man,  the  demagogue,  the 
parasite,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Greek  God  unveiled  and  in 
his  naked  inconsistency  and  abandonment  to  earthly  passions,  are 
figures  that,  one  or  other,  always  occupy  the  foreground.  One 
learns  to  appreciate  the  extent  to  which  the  Olympian  divinities 
■were  disestablished  and  undergoing  disendowment  in  Lucian's  day, 
when,  as  in  the  "Dialogues  of  the  Gods,"  Ares  and  Hermes  are  made 
to  mock  at  the  fabled  might  of  Zeus,  the  rays  of  whose  lightning, 
we  learn  elsewhere,  are  sadly  blunted  and  out  of  repair,  through 
ineffectual  launching  at  the  sceptical  sophist  Anaxagoras  ("Timon," 
§  lo).  In  another  Dialogue  Apollo  twits  Hermes  with  the 
unreasonableness  of  the  fabled  immortality-by-halves  of  Castor 
and  Pollux,  an  arrangement  by  which  two  notoriously  devoted 
brothers  could  not  possibly  meet  at  any  time  after  their  apothe- 
osis. In  another  ("  D.  Mortuorum,"  x.)  it  is  Diogenes  who  finds  a 
screw  loose  in  Heracles's  statement  as  to  the  distinction  between 
his  mortal  and  immortal  parts,  and,  drawing  him  on  by  con- 
fu.sing  questions,  puzzles  him  as  to  the  whereabout  of  his  soul,  his 
eidolon,  and  his  body.  This  last  Dialogue  is  in  Lucian's  happiest 
style  of  Plato  travestied. 

Amongst  the  shorter  Dialogues — as  well  as  in  the  "  Charon" 
and  the  "  Timon " — are  to  be  found  lively  and  telling  hits  at 
the  prevailing  wickednesses  and  vices  of  his  age,  which  bring 
Lucian  upon  ground  occupied  in  a  bitterer  humour  by  Juvenal. 
The  same  capitab,  and  kindred  conditions  of  society,  must 
have  nursed  the  avarice  which  in  Dialogue  VII.  is  represented  as 
having  brought  poi.son-cups  into  fashion,  and  in  Dialogues  VHI. 
and  IX.  exhibits  its  votaries  in  the  character  of  legacy-hunters, 
outwitting  one  another  by  each  naming  the  other  his  heir,  and 
publi.shing  their  wills  prematurely,  ini  navaTi/t,  in  the  hope  of  the 
death  of  the  legatee  named.  After  death  Cnemon  admits  that 
the  little  game  of  this  kind  betwixt  him  and  Hermolaus  has  been 
a  ca.=(e  of  "  diamond  cut  diamond."  "  And  now,"  he  says, 
"  Htnnolaus  has  got  ray  property,  like  a  big  pike  that,  with  the 
took,  has  gorged  the  bait  also."     "  Ay,"  responds  his  fellow- 

I     *  Selectinnt  from  Lucian ;  uith  Englith  Notes.    By  Evelyn  Abbott,  of 
B^ol  College,  Oxford,  aod  Assutant-Master  at  Clifton  Collie.  London, 
I  Oxford,  and  Cambridge :  RiriDgtons,  1872. 


shade,  "and  the  angler  withal,  so  that  you  did  but  scheme  a 
device  against  yourself."  In  the  next  Dialogue  the  shades  of 
the  cynics  Crates  and  Diogenes  exchange  views  on  the  subject, 
and  Diogenes  makes  a  reflection  which  is  badly  rendered  in 
the  translation  "by  various  hands"  (171  i).  In  reply  to  the 
remark  of  Crates  that  no  legacy-hunter  courted  him,  because 
all  he  could  leave  was  impalpable,  Diogenes  suggests  the  reason 
of  this  in  a  very  vague  sentence,  which  avoids  paraphrase,  but 
utterly  ignores  the  gist  of  the  philosopher's  remarks.  Literally 
rendered,  these  would  run  as  follows: — "  With  good  reason j  for 
they  could  not  receive  such  goods  from  us,  because  they  were 
spoilt  by  luxury,  like  worn-out  rotten  purses ;  so  that  if  ever  one 
did  put  into  them  wisdom,  plain-speaking,  or  truth,  out  these 
would  slip  and  vanish  away,  because  the  bottom  could  not  hold 
them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Dauaids  pumping  into  the  perforated 
cask.  But  gold  they  would  retain,  tooth  and  nail,  and  in  every 
way."  Whilst  we  are  on  the  subject  of  tianslations,  it  may  be 
said,  in  passing,  that  Lucian  has  fared  ill  in  this  respect,  at  least 
as  far  as  England  is  concerned.  The  version  to  which  we  have 
referred,  and  for  which  Dry  den  wrote  a  careless  life,  is  scanda- 
lously unfaithful  and  perfunctory.  That  of  Franklin  is  better, 
but  not  very  good;  and  Tooke's  (1820),  though  it  gives  the 
general  drift  of  Lucian's  Dialogues  and  romances,  too  often  ignores 
the  niceties  of  allusion  and  comparison  which  frequently  contain 
the  wit  and  humour  of  a  whole  passage.  None  of  the  three  trans- 
lations at  all  comes  up  to  the  capacity  which  Mr.  Abbott,  in  the 
bits  he  has  translated  here  and  there,  evinces  for  this  task. 

Among  the  "  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,"  there  is  one  between 
Menippus  and  Hermes  which  treats  of  the  frail  tenure  of 
beauty,  and  is  appropriately  headed  in  the  notes,  "  No  Love- 
liness in  the  Grave."  The  whole  tenor  of  it,  as  well  as  the  par- 
ticular passage  where  Menippus  wonders  that  the  Greeks  did  not 
see  how  brief  a  thing,  and  how  fleeting  as  to  bloom,  was  Helen's 
beauty,  for  which  they  contended  so  long,  reminds  us  of  the 
hymns  "  De  Contemptu  Mundi "  which  are  to  be  found  in  Latin 
Hymnology,  and  of  which  the  stock  examples  are  the  same  as,  or 
counterparts  of,  those  in  Lucian.  The  "  Marine  Dialogues  "  are 
perhaps  the  most  attractive  of  all  Lucian's  shorter  efforts,  by 
reason  of  the  graphic  style  in  which  minor  sea  deities  relate 
to  their  kinsfolk  or  patrons  such  tales  as  Arethusa's  flight, 
Arion's  preservation,  the  Cyclops's  blindness  inflicted  by  Odysseus, 
or  the  Apple  of  Discord  flung  amongst  the  guests  at  Thetis's 
wedding.  Most  interesting  of  all  is  the  account  of  the  ravishment 
of  Europa  told  to  Notus  by  Zephyr,  who  says  'twas  the  finest 
sea  pageant  he  had  ever  witnessed  since  first  he  "  began  to  be  and 
blow"  {d<p'  ov  yt  tifii  Kai  nviu)).  The  attitude  of  Europa  in  Tennyson's 
description  is  a  little  different  from  that  in  Lucian,  but  not  more 
finished  or  beautiful.  One  seems  to  see  Europa  on  her  bull  in  the 
words  r)  St  Travv  iKir\ayr)q  r<p  Trpayfiari  ry  \at^  fttv  £l;^fro  row 
KepaTog  i>s  111)  arroXtaBdvoi,  ry  ir'fpq.  Si  r/viixuiiivov  Tov  ireTrXov 
Suftt^fv  (§  2),  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  all  the  commentators 
should  agree  in  surmising  that  Lucian  had  some  picture  in  his 
mind's  eye  when  he  described  Europa  and  her  bridal  procession, 
Mr.  Abbott  reminds  his  readers  in  a  note  that  ancient  pictures  on 
this  subject  have  been  found  at  Pompeii. 

The  most  popular  Dialogue  in  the  volume  before  us,  however, 
will  assuredly  be  the  first  of  the  two  larger  pieces,  "  The 
Charon,  or  Sight-seers,"  in  which  Lucian  gives  full  play  to 
his  rare  gifts  of  graphic  description,  gay  fancy,  and  pungent 
satire.  Charon  gets  a  day's  holiday  to  visit  the  upper  world,  and, 
fearful  of  stumbling  in  the  unaccustomed  light  of  the  upper  world, 
persuades  Hermes  to  be  his  cicerone.  To  get  a  panoramic  view, 
they  borrow  the  giant's  stale  device  of  piling  Pelion  and  Ossa  on 
Olympus,  with  Parnassus  to  "  crown  the  edifice."  As  the  pile  is 
a  trifle  steep  and  shaky,  the  lame  boatman  wants  a  hand, 
and  complains  of  the  elevation ;  whereupon  his  waggish  con- 
ductor encourages  him  with  the  remark,  which  would  be 
not  a  bad  motto  for  modem  Alpine  climbers,  that  to  be  safe 
and  a  sight-seer  are  incompatible  r61es  (ouk  in  Si  afx'pu 
Kai  da<pa\ii  Kai  iptXaOtdjiova  tivai)  (p.  43).  When  the  ascent 
is  achieved,  and  Hermes  has  cried  "  Well  done ;  all  up  1" 
and  has  perched  himself  on  one  peak  of  Parnassus,  while 
Charon  occupies  the  other,  the  boatman's  sight  is  not  clear 
enough  for  his  present  purpose  till  Hermes  has  improved  it  by  a 
charm  from  Homer,  which  he  applies  at  the  same  time  with  a 
quizzical  injunction  to  remember  the  words  and  to  have  faith, 
and  then  he  will  see  clearly.  With  his  sight  thus  improved, 
Charon  observes  Milo  the  athlete,  so  soon  to  be  tripped  up  by  death, 
Croesus,  and  his  conqueror  Cyrus,  Polycrates,  and  other  types  of 
uncertain  earthly  power;  and  comes  to  the  conclusion,  after  general 
and  particular  scrutiny,  that  the  upper  world  is  a  hive  in  which 
each  bee  has  his  own  sting,  and  stings  his  neighbour,  whilst  a  few 
wasps  combine  to  pillage  and  plunder  the  larger  and  weaker 
body.  He  sees  rare  elements  too  of  comedy  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  fondest  hopes  and  ambitions  are  cut  short,  vtto  tov 
fit\ri(7Tov  Oa^'arow,  or,  as  Mr.  Abbott  neatly  translates,  "by  good- 
man  Death  " ;  and  he  is  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  life  is  but  a 
series  of  smaller  and  larger  bubbles,  of  which  the  smaller  burst 
at  once,  the  larger  and  more  complex  later,  but  not  less  surely. 
"  You  must  have  remarked "  (we  quote  from  Tooke)  "  those 
bubbles  that  rise  in  the  spray  of  a  rapid  torrent  and  swell  into  a 
foam.  Of  these  bubbles  the  generality  are  so  small  that  they 
instantaneously  burst  and  vanish ;  others  remain  somewhat 
longer,  and  meeting  more  in  their  passage,  with  which  they  be- 
come confluent,  they  grow  to  a  bigger  tumour,  but  presently  break 
as  well  as  the  former,  because  by  the  nature  of  them  it  cannot  be 
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otherwise.  Exactly  so  does  the  life  of  man  appe.ar  to  me.  All 
are  for  a  short  time  tumid  with  the  spirit  of  life,  some  more  and 
others  less ;  with  many  this  inflation  is  of  some,  though  very  short, 
duration ;  others  vanish  the  moment  they  arise  ;  but  break  they  must 
all  "  (Tooke's  Lucian,  vol.  i.  p.  377).  When  he  has  noted  all  this, 
Charon  has  a  mind  to  proclaim  it  from  his  eyrie,  but  Hermes  twits 
him  with  his  simplicitj'.  Does  he  not  know  that  men's  ears  are  full 
of  wax,  and  that  their  minds  are  as  Lethe  ?  This  lively  drama 
ends  with  Hermes's  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  Charon  as  to  the 
■whereabout  of  earth's  greatest  and  most  historic  cities.  Nineveh 
is  gone ;  Babylon  is  going ;  as  to  Troy,  Hermes  will  not  venture 
to  show  it  to  Charon,  lest  he  should  throttle  Homer  for  a  liar  when 
he  gets  back  to  Hades. 

To  any  one  who  approaches  the  other  larger  Dialogue,  the 
"Timon,"  under  Mr. "Abbott's  guidance,  we  can  promise  equal 
amusement  and  edification.  A  very  graphic  Dialogue,  the 
characters  in  which  are  somewhat  minutely  and  pictorially  drawn 
before  they  severally  appear  on  the  stage,  affords  great  scope  for 
the  editor's  running  commentary,  illustrations,  and  explanations. 
As  we  have  already  said,  his  bits  of  translation  are  creditably 
accurate,  and  they  are  not  cramped  because  they  aim  at  being 
literal.  In  places  where  Lucian,  unlike  himself,  is  confused  as 
well  as  prosaic — e.g.  in  the  sections  that  relate  to  the  mask  of 
Plutus  —  ]\L-.  Abbott's  help  is  useful.  First  it  is  Plutus, 
he  tells  us,  who  is  supposed  to  wear  the  mask  ;  then  it  is  the  rich 
man,  and,  lastly,  Plutus  and  the  mask  are  identical  (See  §28, 
note).  In  an  earlier  Dialogue,  his  note  on  the  construction  of  the 
"  cithara  "  by  Hermes  (p.  5,  cf.  106)  throws  the  clearest  light 
upon  a  somewhat  difBcult  passage. 

We  have  no  right  to  find  fault  with  Mr.  Abbott  for  having 
■withheld  in  most  cases  the  English  equivalents  for  the  harder 
■words  in  Lucian's  rich  and  rare  vocabularv.  Are  they  not 
written  in  the  Lexicon  of  Liddell  and  Scott?  The  tiro  who 
hunts  for  them  there  will  retain  the  meanings  longer.  By  the  way, 
he  will  also  find  in  this  text-book  authority  for  a  slang  adverb 
■which  does  not  seem  to  go  out  of  fashion.  Eros  describes 
Athena  to  his  mother  as  "  awfully  masculine,"  SuvCiq  di'dpuci) 
(p.  6).  Perhaps  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  zeal  for  stimu- 
lating youthful  research  does  not  go  too  far  when,  on  a  sen- 
tence in  p.  3,  it  leads  Mr.  Abbott  to  say  that  it  is  an  example  of 
the  figure  Chiasmus.  It  would  have  been  just  as  well  to  explain 
briefly  the  nature  of  this  figure,  which  reminds  us  of  a  sum  in 
proportion.  For  the  most  part  we  have  found  the  critical  and 
explanatory  notes  sound  and  serviceable.  There  ia  some  over- 
sight or  mistake  in  the  note  on  avO'  wv  at  SitTropGntvrraiitv  (cf  p. 
19  and  p.  119).  In Timon,"  §§  45,  too,  we  submit  that  t£  i/n-fp- 
oo^tu)v  aKpoiioAt'Cufiivog  means  not  "pelting  them  from  a  height  on 
the  riyht  hand"  ;  but  rather,  as  the  examples  in  Liddell  and  Scott 
would  prove,  "  pelting  them  from  a  vantage  ground,"  But  these 
slips  are  extremely  few  and  far  between. 

The  sole  objection  to  making  Lucian  a  much  more  general  text- 
book, out  of  which  boys  might  gather  knowledge  of  Greek  and  at 
the  same  time  sharpen  their  wits,  is  that  here  and  there  (Mr. 
Abbott  takes  pains  to  show  where),  Lucian's  Greek,  good  as  it 
is,  is  not  Attic,  but  decidedly  post-classical.  To  children  of  an 
older  growth  who  have  kept  up  their  classics  sufficiently  to  enjoy 
the  Greek  authors,  and  who  can  afford  to  be  inditterent  to  the 
possible  corruption  of  style,  Lucian's  lively  writings,  and  especially 
tke  Dialogues  of  which  Mr.  Abbott  supplies  such  excellent 
samples,  will  be  excellent  and  delightful  reading. 


PEARL  AND  EMERALD.* 

TDEAllL  AND  EMERALD  may  be  described  as  an  Arabian 
Nights  tale  run  into  a  modern  English  mould  and  cast  some- 
■what  on  the  model  of  Dickens's  Christmas  stories.  The  wildest 
extravagance  of  fancy  runs  riot  through  the  wliole,  and  the  inci- 
dents outrage  all  experience  and  probability  almost  as  much  as  the 
leading  conceptions  of  the  plot.  In  his  brief  preface  Mr.  Fran- 
cillon  stands  on  his  defence  against  the  objections  he  expects  from 
his  critics.  In  the  course  of  it  he  makes  some  assertions  which 
appear  to  us  almost  as  daring  as  anything  in  his  story,  and  he 
draws  conclu8if)ns  from  them  with  a  freedom  perfectly  consistent 
■with  the  laws  of  the  world  of  wonder  which  we  are  about  to  enter. 
Because  the  limits  of  the  likely  and  unlikely  are  so  inextricably 
blended  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the 
two,  he  seems  to  argue  that  you  may  persuade  people  to  ac- 
company you  any  distance  into  the  country  of  the  uiililccly 
without  their  becoming  conscious  of  having  crossed  tlio  bor- 
der. He  does  not  wish  his  "  readers  to  transport  themselves 
into  an  ideal  world,"  but  lie  does  "wish  them  to  bear  in  mind 
that  few  things  are  improbable,  that  nothing  is  impossible,  and 
that  in  matters  of  art  imagination  forms  a  boundless  territorj', 
into  whicli  ordinary  practical  expedience  has  no  right  to  in- 
trude." Jjftt  these  pnunisses  be  granted,  and  we  do  not  see 
■where  tlie  logical  deductions  from  tlicm  need  stop.  A  sculptor 
may  (milxidy  in  marble  tlio  most  extravagant  conceptions  he  can 
fetcli  from  tlie  furtiicst  conlines  of  that  boundless  territory 
of  the  imagination,  and  impose  these  monstrosities  upon  us  as 
pure,  altlioiigh  peculiar,  tyjx  .s  of  art.  So  with  a  writer  who  lias 
madness  in  tli<!  \)\mn\,  and  has  nursed  his  fevered  brain  on  the 
more  mystical  fimcies  of  men  like  Hawthorn,  or  the  morbid  horrors 
of  Bensationnlists  of  the  school  of  Mr.  Harrison  Ainsworth.  Ho 
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gives  himself  the  spur,  when  they  put  on  the  curb,  and  heaven 
only  knows  whither  his  unfettered  imaginatii  n  may  hurry  him. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Francillon  has  reduced  his  own. 
audacious  theories  to  practice,  avowedly  extravagant  as  his  story- 
is.  His  sound  sense  and  artistic  instincts  have  saved  him  in  great 
measure,  but  others  who  accepted  his  teaching  might  be  less  dis- 
creet. The  sculptor  we  spoke  of  might  embody  his  monstrosities 
in  marble,  but,  artistic  or  not  artistic,  they  would  find  neither 
admirers  nor  purchasers ;  while  Mr.  Francillon  has  written  a  boot 
in  which  the  persons  have  a  real  individuality  for  us,  and  their 
actions  a  decided  interest,  in  spite  of  the  extravagance  of  the  in- 
cidents which  bring  these  various  individualities  into  play.  That 
it  should  be  so  is  the  more  creditable  to  his  undoubted  power ;  for 
if,  as  he  tells  us,  he  does  not  wish  us  to  transport  ourselves  into  an 
ideal  world,  he  does  his  best  to  'remind  us  at  every  turn  that  we 
are  not  living  in  a  real  one.  The  consequence  is  that,  lifelike  as 
his  leading  characters  are,  his  book  suggests  the  playing  of  a 
pantomime  where  men  and  women  are  brought  upon  the  stage 
attired  like  people  in  ordinary  life  ;  with  their  hats  and  umbrellas 
and  shabby  shawls,  you  might  take  them  for  respectable  clerks 
and  shopgirls  going  about  their  ordinary  business,  were  it  not 
for  the  paint  and  tinsel  in  the  background,  the  professional 
costume  of  clown  and  harlequin,  and  the  columbine's  pirouetting' 
in  the  dress  of  the  ballet.  If  the  triumph  of  fiction  is  tO' 
make  the  reader  forget  that  it  is  fiction  at  all,  it  seems  almost 
suicidal  in  an  author  wilfully  to  dispense  with  any  possibility  of 
creating  an  absolute  illusion.  While  saying  so  much,  however,  we 
must  give  the  author  high  praise  for  the  dexterity  with  which 
in  most  instances  he  has  confounded  the  commonplace  and  the 
extravagant ;  for  the  graceful  art  with  which  he  has  blended  the 
probable,  the  possible,  and  the  impossible.  He  mixes  up  matters  of 
moonshine  with  matters  of  business  in  an  easy  and  matter  of  fact 
way,  as  one  might  introduce  an  envoy  from  another  planet  ia 
the  act  of  negotiating  a  loan  with  a  firm  of  financiers  in  the  City- 
When  you  had  once  become  fairly  engrossed  with  the  discussion 
over  the  terms  of  concession  and  the  rate  of  commission,  in 
stud3dng  the  envoy's  character  and  that  of  the  City  gentlemen  with 
whom  he  does  business,  you  might  for  the  moment  forget  the  in- 
trinsic unlikelihood  of  Saturn  seeking  relief  in  the  London  money- 
market  by  borrowing  terrestrial  coin. 

Thus  the  scenes  of  the  tale  lie  for  the  most  part  in  a  thoroughly 
everyday  world.    The  great  house  of  Cranstoun  has  come  to  the 
ground  with  a  crash,  and  the  ruin  has  been  even  more  widespread 
that  the  confidence  reposed  in  it  had  been  excessive.   Its  head,  who 
has  been  trading  for  long  on  the  phantom  of  his  former  credit, 
is  unable  to  survive  the  disgrace  of  discovery  and  the  loss  of 
a  reputation  supposed  to  be  spotless.     His  son  Arthur,  who- 
is  as  honourable  as  he  is  eccentric,  does  his  utmost  to  vindi- 
cate his  father's  name  and  credit  by  parting,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  creditors,  with  all  the  property  that  has  come  to  hi'm  by  set- 
tlement.   There  is  a  sale  of  the  priceless  collection  of  pictures 
in  the  mansion  in  Grosvenor  Square.     The  gems  have  been 
knocked  down  for  fancy  prices.    Then  the  auctioneer  puts  up  a 
worthless  daub — a  dead  magpie,  by  Jones.    The  first  bid  is  half- 
a-crown.    Mr.  Grode,  a  well-known  dealer,  notorious  as  a  sharp 
hand,  makes  an  advance  of  a  shilling — by  way  of  joke.  A 
transcendently  hideous  Hebrew  of  the  name  of  Levi  outbids 
Grode.    He  sticks  to  the  dealer,  and  as  they  run  it  up  by  trifling 
sums,  he  sees  Grode  endeavouring  to  suppress  an  exciteuient 
altogether  out  of  keeping  with  the  occasion.    Thereupon  he  argues 
rapidly   that  whatever  may  be  Grode's  motive,  it  must  be 
equally  worth  his  while  to  outbid  him.    So  convinced  is  he  of 
this  that  he  carries  on  the  contest  until  his  rival  is  constrained  to 
come  to  a  standstill  from  very  inability  to  pay  the  price.  Levi  has 
the  magpie  for  80,000/.    The  scene  is  spirited  from  first  to  last, 
and  indeed  were  we  to  criticize  the  novel  by  episodes  instead  of  aa 
a  whole,  we  should  cancel  much  we  have  written  by  way  of  pre- 
lude.    We  interest  ourselves  in  the  competition,  although  we 
foresee  the  result,  and  in  our  excitement  we  almost  forget  the 
staring  improbability  of  a  hard-headed  and  close-fisted  Hebrew 
risking  all  the  hard-won  fortune  of  a  lifetime  on  the  idea  that 
Grode  must  bo  in  tlie  secret  of  a  miracle  which  makes  a  few 
inches  of  spoiled  canvas,  cheap  at  80,000/.    Of  course  we  under- 
stand what  the  lucky  Levi  does  not.    He  carries  his  bargain  home,, 
and  rolls  on  the  ground  in  an  agony  of  rage  and  grief  when  ho 
finds  there  is  nothing  concealed  under  the  coarse  coating  of  tho 
magpie.    Had  he  found  an  undoubted  Apelle.s,  the  portrait  of 
Alexander  by  that  artist,  for  example,  it  could  not  have  brought 
him  home  his  8o,ooOi'.    When  morning  bieaks  on  his  wretulied- 
ness,  a  faint  green  light  from  the  floor  aids  the  feeble  glimmeringa 
of  tilt;  dawn.    Levi  is  master  of  the  great  emerald  of  Kiuulahar, 
tho   noblest    known   gem   in   the   universe.      There    can  be 
no  mistake  about  it;    f(U-  all  the  trade  knew  its  weight  to  ft 
carat,  and  each  point  and  pt^culiarity  about  it;   and  tho  great 
enu'rald  of  Kandahar  is  notoriously  w))rth  6,000,000/.  sterliujj^^ 
neither  more  nor  less.     Mr.  l^ovi  has  not  made  a  bad  bargani 
alter  all,  although  a  thing  is  only  worth  what  it  will  felcli, 
and  there  are  certain  ugly  flaws  in  his  title  which  seriously 
enibarrasH  him  later.    Meanwhile?  (irode  is  in  despair.  Groda 
know.M  all  that  Levi  has  got  for  his  money.    Somehow  he  had 
been  admittt'd  to  the  secret  when  the  late  Mr.  Cranstoun  chosa 
this  singular  hiding-])lace  for  tli(>  priceless  gem  ;  a  gem  which  the 
C/zarof  Casjiia  had  i)ledged  with  him  for  an  advance  of  1, 200,000/. 
(iroil(!  becomes  more  desju'rale  still  when  h(>  is  visiUid  by  a  certaiu 
(!ounl  Kromaski,  who  dressc*  like  a  Freuchnnm  and  talks  perfect 
English.    Tho  Count  is  tho  Czar's  envoy,  sent  over  to  searcli  out 
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the  missing  emerald,  that  the  Caspian  monarch  may  wear  it  on  a 
grand  State  ceremonial.  The  finances  of  Caspia  have  improved 
so  much  of  lute  years  that  the  Count  is  ready  to  pay  the  enormous 
arrears  of  interest  he  owes,  for  the  use  of  the  gem  for  four- 
and-twenty  hours.  But  the  credit  of  the  kingdom  will  not 
extend  to  the  payment  of  the  money  for  which  it  was 
originally  pledged,  so  that  after  it  has  figured  in  the  ceremony 
it  is  to  be  restored  to  the  custody  of  the  lender's  repre- 
sentatives. The  Count  has  every  interest  in  the  success  of  his 
mission,  for  its  failure  is  to  cost  him  his  head.  Yet,  with 
the  confidence  of  a  high-bred  gentleman,  he  accepts  Grode's 
assurances  that  the  gem  will  be  forthcoming  by  the  day  he  must 
start  for  Caspia ;  and  in  the  meantime  he  makes  his  mind  tolerably 
easy,  and  kills  the  time  with  the  ordinary  distractions  of  society. 
We  have  told  enough  to  indicate  the  course  of  the  story.  Levi, 
like  the  man  in  the  parable,  has  spent  his  all  to  become  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  gem  of  great  price ;  but,  imlike  his  Scriptural  proto- 
type, his  purchase  proves  his  misery.  He  is  reduced  to  the  verge 
of  starvation  ;  he  sees  his  mother  dying  slowly  of  want — he  was 
really  fondly  attached  to  her — and  finally  he  is  deprived  of  his 
treasure  by  Grode,  who  takes  advantage  of  his  private  information 
and  Levi's  extreme  necessity.  Grode  gains  nothing  by  the  cruel 
bargain  he  imposes  on  his  enemy.  The  stone  sold  at  the  sale  was 
a  felse  one.  The  real  emerald  was  set  in  an  old-fashioned 
brooch  given  to  his  daughter,  "  the  Pearl,"  by  her  lover,  Arthur 
Cranstoun,  a  brooch  he  had  seen  her  wear  under  his  eye  at  the 
Tery  time  he  was  chasing  the  sham  that  has  proved  the  wiU-o'-the- 
wisp  to  him  and  to  Levi. 

We  need  hardly  say  the  author  heaps  absurdity  on  absurdity, 
for  the  audacity  with  which  he  sets  all  possibility  at  defiance  is 
his  very  merit,  and  no  trifling  one  either.  In  many  instances  his 
absurdities  are  introduced  with  admirable  cleverness ;  nor  do  we 
find  the  slightest  fault  with  him  when  he  talks  of  a  stone  worth 
six  millions ;  when  he  makes  Levi  throw  away  his  fortime  in 
a  desperate  speculation ;  or  when  the  Czar's  European  envoy 
assumes  as  a  matter  of  course  that  in  the  event  of  his  failure  he 
must  go  c[uietly  back  to  Asia  to  meet  an  inevitable  doom.  All 
these  impossibilities  are  legitimate,  and  they  preserve  throughout 
the  colouring  that  is  appropriate  to  the  story.  But  we  submit 
that,  the  more  the  author  ventures  in  this  way,  the  more  he  is 
bound  to  be  carefully  accurate  in  what  would  be  the  hinges  of 
an  ordinary  plot.  Swift  invented  the  Lilliputians,  but  he  was 
scrupulously  attentive  to  preserve  the  relation  of  proportions 
in  the  realm  of  Lilliputia.  Thus,  when  the  shrewd  Levi  had 
got  the  priceless  emerald  he  loved  better  than  his  soul,  he  was 
scarcely  likely  to  leave  the  shutters  of  his  hovel  open,  so  that  his 
enemy  Grode  might  see  his  acquisition  and  his  raptures  over  it. 
Nor  is  Mr.  Francillon  wise  in  saying  in  an  ofi'hand  maimer 
that  it  does  not  concern  us  to  know  how  it  came  about 
that  a  young  clerk  like  Grode  should  learn  the  momentous 
secret  of  a  great  millionaire  like  Cranstoun.  This  seems  to  us 
precisely  a  point  on  which  Mr.  Francillon  for  his  own  sake  should 
have  been  as  minute  and  satisfactory  as  possible,  if  he  desired 
to  raise  a  mirage  and  cast  a  glamour  over  our  eyes.  Never- 
theless we  are  bound  to  recognize  the  great  merit  of  some  of 
Mr.  Francillon's  psycholo^cal  studies.  The  contrasts  may  be 
characteristically  violent,  and  the  displays  of  feeling  and  passion 
exaggerated,  if  not  distorted.  Yet  the  Jew  Levi  is  very  excel- 
lently worked  out,  when  his  love  for  the  stone  which  has  become 
all  the  world  to  him  has  turned  to  the  very  insanity  of  adoration ; 
when  his  nightly  rapture  over  its  charms,  and  all  the  power  and 
pleasures  it  represents,  consoles  him  for  days  of  abject  misery  and 
gnawing  famine,  and  sustains  him  even  against  the  remorse  he 
feela  at  the  idea  of  his  mother  being  slowly  sacrificed  to  his  idol, 
although  his  nature  nearly  falls  to  pieces  "in  the  struggle.  Then 
we  have  some  good  love  scenes ;  and  a  pretty  picture  of  romantic 
devotion  in  Felicia  Grode,  "  the  Pearl,"  who  becomes  the  wife  and 
ministering  angel  of  the  ruined  Cranstoun.  We  do  not  like  that 
touch  of  Dickens  in  the  epilogue,  when  the  stone  that  had  shone 
like  green  glass  in  the  old  brooch  throws  of  a  sudden  a  flood  of 
emerald  light  on  the  denouement.  But  the  faults  of  the  book  are 
those  of  the  design,  while  all  its  merits  are  the  author's ;  and  though 
readers  may  diff'er  as  to  how  far  they  like  it,  we  can  tell  them 
that  at  all  events  it  will  repay  perusal. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 
TTEW  topics  of  the  day  possess  more  vital  interest  than  that  of 
J-  the  reorganization  of  the  French  army,  and  the  part  which 
that  force  may  be  expected  to  play,  whether  in  relation  to  neigh- 
bouring countries  or  to  political  parties  in  its  own.  Captain  Max 
Jahns  offers  a  contribution  to  the  question  in  the  shape  of  a 
history  of  the  official  organization  and  individual  temper  of  the 
French  army  from  the  Itevolution  to  the  present  day.  Histori- 
cally, the  work  is  little  else  than  an  indictment  against  the  spirit  of 
the  force,  supported  by  countless  well  authenticated  instances  of 
its  insubordination.  The  judgment  of  a  German  staff  officer  cannot 
be  slighted ;  nevertheless  it  appears  to  us  that  Captain  Jiihns  de- 
cidedly underrates  both  the  efficiency  of  the  French  troops  during 
the  period  of  which  he  treats,  and  the  probability  of  their  again 
becoming  formidable  after  their  late  disasters.    He  writes,  we 
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are  inclined  to  think,  too  much  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
German  oHicer  educated  in  the  severest  school,  to  whom  any- 
thing like  indiscipline  is  intolerable.  In  the  abstract  he  is  un- 
doubtedly right,  but  perhaps  he  may  not  sufiiciently  consider  that 
the  very  recklessness  and  levity  of  temperament  which  render 
such  aberrations  familiar  to  Frenchmen  help  them  over 
their  evil  efi'ects ;  that  a  certain  amount  of  license  is  in- 
separable from  the  idea  of  a  popular  army,  and  that  the  army 
has  always  been  popular  in  France  in  the  sense  of  maintaining  a 
lively  sympathy  with  the  body  of  the  people.  Whether  this  sen- 
timent can  survive  in  the  midst  of  civil  distractions  is  indeed  a 
serious  question,  but  one  which  it  would  be  premature  to  deter- 
mine until  the  issue  of  those  dissensions  is  more  apparent  than  it  is 
at  present.  France  will  at  any  time  acquiesce  in  any  Government 
which  can  persuade  her  that  she  is  looked  up  to  by  the  world,  and 
the  mere  fact  of  the  present  uniqueness  of  her  Republican  institu- 
tions among  the  constitutions  of  the  principal  European  States 
will,  should  the  Republic  ever  be  consolidated,  go  far  to  enlist 
national  pride  in  its  favour,  and  establish  discipline  on  its  firmest 
basis — that  of  willing  submission  to  restraint.  Captain  Jahns,  on 
the  other  hand,  thinks  that  the  French  army  is  going  the  way  of 
the  Spanish,  and  will  in  process  of  time  become  a  degenerate 
Praetorian  Guard,  formidable  only  to  the  nation.  This  could  hardly 
be  the  case  if  the  system  of  universal  compulsory  service  were 
fairly  carried  out ;  but  this  again  he  considers  a  system  alien  to 
the  national  genius.  In  thus  deciding  he  seems  to  overlook  the 
omnipotence  of  a  strong  centralized  administration  in  France,  and 
the  probability  of  the  Government  being  at  no  distant  date  in  the 
hands  of  men  pledged  by  their  interests  as  well  as  their  professions 
to  rely  upon  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  to  make  compulsory 
service  a  reality.  In  a  word,  the  book  is  that  of  an  able  military 
critic,  applying  himself  to  questions  whose  solution  demands  a 
large  share  of  political  intelligence  besides. 

The  first  volume  of  Herr  A.  L.  Ewald's  history  of  the  Conquest 
and  Conversion  of  Prussia*  includes  the  long  and  sanguinary 
struggles,  attended  with  great  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  which  pre- 
ceded the  organization  of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  down  to  the 
assignment  of  the  country  to  that  Order  by  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  and 
the  death  of  the  Grand-Master  Hermann  von  balza,  in  1239.  By 
this  time  the  obstinate  contest  was  virtually  decided.  Herr 
Ewald's  work  evinces  a  thorough  study  of  his  materials,  and  is  as 
clear  and  interesting  as  the  confusion  and  obscurity  attaching  to 
his  subject  allow. 

Dr.  Julius  Krebsf  has  explored  an  interesting  department  of 
the  politics  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  which  he  finds  to  have  been 
imperfectly  investigated  by  Gindely.  From  the  Bernburg  archives 
he  has  extracted  a  large  amount  of  material  concerning  the  nego- 
tiations of  Prince  Christian  von  Anhalt,  the  confidential  adviser 
of  the  Elector  Palatine,  previously  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Bohe- 
mian Crown  by  the  latter.  The  unfortunate  issue  of  these  aflfairs  is 
ascribed  by  him  to  the  political  shortcomings  of  the  Prince,  who 
is  represented  as  a  man  of  lively  talents,  but  fickle,  over-sanguine,  j 
and  disposed  to  chimerical  projects.  One  of  the  latter  was  aa' 
alliance  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  which  occupied  much  of  the  1 
attention  of  the  Palatine  Cabinet  at  the  time,  but  ultimately  cam© 
to  nothing,   .  •' ' "     *  I 

Ernest  Augustus,  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  f,  the  grandfather  of 
Goethe's  patron  and  friend,  played  no  very  important  part  in  the 
politics  of  his  day,  but  showed  in  a  rudimentary  form  some  of 
the  qualities  which  made  the  fame  of  his  descendant.  To  the  taste 
not  uncommon  among  princes  for  building  and  military  display 
he  united  a  turn  for  science,  which  seduced  him  into  a  quest  after 
the  philosopher's  stone.  On  the  whole,  though  politically  insig- 
nificant, and  as  an  administrator  about  midway  between  the  few 
good  and  the  many  bad  among  his  princely  contemporaries,  he 
was  sufficiently  interesting  to  justify  the  selection  of  his  biography 
by  Baron  von  Beaulieu-Marconnay  as  a  contribution  to  the  history 
of  German  culture  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Professor  Nitzsch's  work  on  the  Roman  Annalists  §  consists 
principally  of  a  detailed  inquiry  into  the  sources  of  informatioa 
of  which  Livy  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  availed  themselves. 
The  result  arrived  at  is  that  these  historians  were  largely  depen- 
dent on  the  works  of  Valerius  Antias  and  Licinius  Macer,  com- 
posed about  the  time  of  Sulla  in  the  interests  of  political  faction, 
and  from  diametrically  opposite  points  of  view.  By  the  time  of 
Augustus  this  party  tendency  had  dropped  out  of  sight,  and  the 
unsuspecting  use  of  their  irreconcilable  narratives,  without  due 
allowance  for  the  motives  which  prompted  their  composition,  is. 
Dr.  Nitzsch  considers,  the  principal  cause  of  error  and  confusion  ia 
the  accredited  versions  of  Roman  history. 

Dr.  Gustav  Fritsch's  comprehensive  work  on  the  Aboriginal 
Races  of  South  Africa  ||  is  a  most  important  contribution  to  anthro- 

*  Die  Eroberung  Prevssens  durch  die  Deutschen.  "Von  A.  L.  Ewald. 
Buch  I.  Halle  :  Buchhandlung  des  Waisenhauses.  London :  Williams  & 
Norgate. 

t  Christian  vnn  Anhalt  und  die  hurpfdlzische  Politih  am  Beginn  des 
dreissigjiihrigen  Krieges.  Von  Dr.  Julius  Krebs.  Leipzig  :  Duncker  & 
Humblot.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

X  Ernst  August,  Herzog  von  Saclisen-Weimar-Eisenach  (1688-1748). 
Kultur-geschichtlicher  Versuch.  Von  Carl  Freiherm  von  Beaulieu-Mar- 
connay.   Leipzig  :  Hirzel.   London :  Williama  &  Norgate. 

§  Die  Romische  Annalistik,  von  ihren  ersten  Anfdngen  bis  auf  Valerius 
Antias.  Von  K.  W.  Nitzach.  Berlin :  Borntrilger.  London ;  Williams  & 
Norgate. 

II  Die  Eingeborenen  Siid-Afriha's,  ethnographisch  und  anatomisch  beschrie- 
ben.  Von  Gustav  Fritsch.  Nebst  einem  Atlas.  Brealau  :  Hirt.  London : 
Williams  &  Norgate. 
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pological  science.  The  author,  having  in  the  first  instance  quali- 
fied himself  for  the  description  of  these  people  by  a  long  resi- 
dence among  theni,  has  since  his  return  to  Europe  made  him- 
self master  of  the  rich  literature  previously  extant  upon  the  sub- 
lect,  and  now  presents  himself  in  the  character  of  a  critic  of  the 
labours  of  his  predecessors,  as  well  as  a  contributor  of  fresh 
material.  Many  ef  the  observations  of  former  travellers  are, 
according  to  him,  highly  inaccurate.  One  fertile  source  of  error 
has  been  the  constant  tendencj'  to  embellish  savage  life  by  the 
unconscious  importation  of  European  conceptions  into  a  sphere  to 
which  they  are  wholly  inapplicable.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
belief  in  a  Supreme  Being,  disLOvered  by  many  travellers  among 
the  Hottentots,  resolves  itself  on  inquiry  into  the  veneration  of  a 
deified  ancestor,  and  the  greater  part  of  what  has  passed  for 
religion  among  the  Kaffirs  is  simply  miigic.  Traces  of  religion, 
however,  occur  everywhere,  even  among  the  Bushmen.  While, 
generally  speaking,  the  morality  and  intelligence  of  savages 
have,  under  the  inilueuces  of  philanthropy  or  idealism,  been 
represented  in  much  too  favourable  a  light,  the  Bushman 
has  hardly  received  justice.  Nothing  can  be  more  surprising 
than  to  find  art,  the  last  refinement  of  humanity,  existing 
among  these  homeless,  lawless  wanderers  in  a  far  more  developed 
state  than  among  the  Kaffirs  with  their  settled  abodes  and  tribal 
organization.  The  facsimiles  of  Bushman  paintings  here  given 
leave,  however,  no  doubt  of  the  fact ;  their  analogy  to  the  primi- 
tive representations  of  the  cave  bear  and  mammoth  must  strike 
every  one.  Dr.  Fritsch  contests  the  theory  of  the  Bushmen  being 
merely  degenerate  Hottentots,  though  he  appears  to  admit  the 
possible  affinity  of  the  two  races.  They  are  alike  in  their  incapa- 
city, not  precisely  for  civilization,  but  for  the  retention  of  their 
national  integrity  under  its  influences ;  they  dwindle  and  dis- 
appear, while  the  Kaffir  race  adapts  itself  readily  to  circumstances. 
The  work  is  arranged  in  sections  corresponding  witli  the  eight 
tribes  of  which  it  treats;  every  material  particular  relating  to  any 
of  them  is  circumstantially  stated;  the  illustrations,  partly  in- 
cluded in  the  book,  partly  accompanying  it  in  the  form  of  an 
atlas,  are  numerous,  and  well  executed.  The  author  is  not  un- 
■  conscious  of  the  bearing  of  his  researches  on  the  problem  of 
the  origin  of  man,  but  considers  it  as  yet  premature  to  express 
any  opinion  on  this  point. 

Keate's  narrative  of  Captain  Wilson's  shipwreck  and  residence 
upon  the  Pelew  Islands  *  belongs  to  the  classics  of  English 
travel,  and  the  Captain's  interesting  protegi,  "  Prince  "  Lee  13oo, 
was  within  our  own  recollection  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
nursery.  It  is,  therefore,  gratifying  to  have  the  means  of  re- 
jjewLng  acquaintance  with  an  archipelago  so  endeared  by  romantic 
a&sociations,  even  although  the  account  we  receive  of  its  present 
cojidition  is  less  satisfactory  than  could  have  been  desired.  Dr. 
Sfcmper,  the  well-known  traveller  in  the  Philippines,  who 
visited  the  group  in  1861  on  board  of  an  English  mer- 
chant vessel,  and  spent  nearly  a  year  upon  it,  found 
the  islanders  .suflering  from  the  chronic  mischief  of  dis- 
sensions among  themselves,  and  still  more  from  the  sinister 
interference  of  foreign  adventurers.  One  of  these,  a  Captain 
Cheyne,  tnown  as  an  author  on  Polyne.«ia,  but  represented  by  Dr. 
Semper  as  an  unscrupulous  man  of  singular  craft  and  audacity, 
appeared  at  the  date  of  the  traveller's  visit  in  afair  way  to  establish 
his  authority  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  group.  He  had 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  principal  chiefs  (the  text  of  which  is 
given,  and  which  is  certainly  a  great  curiosity)  seeming  to  him- 
self a  monopoly  of  the  trade.  He  went  a  little  too  far,  however, 
and  shortly  after  Dr.  Semper's  visit  was  murdered,  or  perhaps 
justly  put  to  doath,  by  the  natives.  Dr.  Semper  comments  in 
very  strong  te^ms  on  the  retribution  which  an  English 
naval  officer  was,  in  his  oi)inion,  misled  into  exacting  for 
his  death.  A  somewhat  similar  atlair  had  taken  place  just  before 
the  arrival  of  the  traveller,  and  was  denounced  by  him  in  a  com- 
munication to  the  Diario  ck  Manila,  here  reprinted.  No  great 
blame  can  be  attributed  to  the  Engli.-<h  naval  authorities,  who 
natuvally  make  the  protection  of  their  countrymen  their  first 
object,  and  are  in  a  manner  compelled  to  rely  upon  tlie  e.v  purtc 
statements  ol  the  latter.  Evidently,  liowever,  the  residence  of 
an  authorised  agent  on  each  o!'  these  groups,  charged  with  the 
protection  of  the  aborigine.s,  would  hiivo  prevented  not  only  these, 
but  the  far  more  lauicntabh^  and  disgraceful  tr.insactions 
which  we  have  had  to  deplore  in  connexion  with  Queens- 
land. It  is  to  be  earnestly  trusted  that  the  matter  will  not 
be  lost  sight  of.  No  remedy,  it  may  be  feared,  will  suffice 
to  arrest  the  decay  ol'  the  native  populiition,  which,  though 
the  Pelews  liave  .sufl'ered  less  than  most  groups  from 
actual  intercourse  with  Europeans,  has  dvpindled  from  4.0,000 
to  10,000  within  the  last  century.  Tbo  ])rincipiil  among 
ita  nuinf;rous  cnusps  is,  in  Dr.  Hcrnpcr's  opinion,  tlie  abrupt 
introduction  of  (irearms  and  other  conveniences  of  an  advanced 
civilization,  wliii'li  has  destroyed  th(!  springs  of  energy  and 
vitality  l)y  m^ikiug  lif(!  too  easy  to  an  indolent  race,  'i'he  prido 
and  ingeimity  ol'  iIk!  Polynosian  were  previouKly  called  fortli  by 
the  prepariition  nf  IiIh  wcMipons  and  irii])leinoiit.s ;  ho  miw  reoeivcs 
them  at  necxmd-liniid  from  tlie  i'oreigiier,  and  vegetates  where  lie 
fortnerly  lived.  Itr.  Sc-mper's  picture  of  llio  amiability  and  .sim- 
plicity of  the  iftlnndiTH  is  most  al  tract  ive,  and  corresponds  in  all 
mnteriul  respects  to  (Japtaiu  Wilson's;  the  beauties  of  scenery 
and  the  picturesque  triuls  of  manners  and  customs  are  also  vividly 


*  Die.  Puluu-lnuin  Im  iHil/mt  Oetan.  Ht^itmlibniiiHe.  Von 
Scmpi  r,    Leipzig  :  IlrucliliiuiM.    i/jiidoti  :  WilliunriH  &  NorKUte. 
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painted  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  painful  character  of  many  of 
the  details,  the  book  produces  on  the  whole  a  very  agreeable  im- 
pression. 

The  leading  idea  of  Dr.  H.  Maurus's  work  on  "Freedom  in 

Political  Economy"  *  appears  to  be  that  employers  and  employed  are 
at  present  too  much  interfered  with  in  some  respects  and  left  too 
much  at  liberty  in  others.  It  is  easier  to  abolish  restrictions  than 
to  impose  them,  and  we  do  not  clearly  comprehend  how  the 
writer  proposes  to  deal  with  the  second  branch  of  the  evil  he 
indicates,  or  indeed  how  he  demonstrates  its  existence.  Some 
disquisitions  on  incidental  topics  are  clear  and  cogent.  Without 
precisely  belonging  to  the  Socialist  school,  Herr  E.  Richtei-'s 
"  Humanity  and  Capital  "  f  is  an  indictment  of  the  latter.  The 
writer  would  wish  to  see  a  less  partial  distribution  of  wealth 
throughout  the  community,  but  is  apparently  better  qualified  to 
denounce  the  evils  of  excessive  accumulation  than  to  propound 
any  practical  plan  for  abating  them. 

With  German  exactness,  and  un-German  symmetry  and  con- 
ciseness, Professor  E.  Schrader  has  condensed  the  results  of  in- 
vestigation into  cuneiform  texts  into  a  moderate-sized  volume.  In 
the  first  part  he  treats  of  the  materials;  in  the  second  of  the 
method  of  decipherment ;  in  the  third  of  the  grammatical  rules 
and  vocabulary  elicited  by  this  process.  The  last  section  of  the 
book  gives  the  Babylonian  text  of  the  trilingual  inscriptions  of 
the  Persian  monarchs  at  Behistun  and  elsewhere,  with  a  transla- 
tion and  glossary.  In  his  introduction  the  author  states  that  lie 
has  formerly  put  forth  an  essay  on  the  subject  tentatively,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  extorting  a  statement  of  the  grounds  of  their  in- 
credulity from  those  who  professed  scepticism  as  to  the  value  of 
cuneiform  researches.  The  present  challenge  cannot  be  over- 
looked, and  we  trust  that  its  eft'ect  may  be  to  induce  German 
scholars  to  enter  freely  upon  a  field  of  inquiry  where  they  are  so 
highly  qualified  to  excel. 

Karl  Strack's  interesting  and  instructive  history  of  public 
education  in  Germany  §  describes  the  principles  which  have 
swayed  it  from  time  to  time,  and  their  efivcts  as  manifested  in  the 
educational  legislation  and  organization  of  the  various  States,  from 
the  Eeformation  to  the  present  day.  One  acceptable  feature  of 
the  work  is  the  full  account  of  the  ideas  of  the  theorists  like 
Rousseau,  and  the  systems  of  the  practical  instructors  like  Come- 
nius,  by  whom  the  development  of  educational  methods  has  been 
principally  influenced. 

Dr.  Weske's  ||  little  book  is  intended  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
comparative  grammar  of  the  Ugrian  languages,  on  the  plan  of 
Bopp's  great  work.  The  writer  has  the  advantage  of  being  him- 
self an  Esthonian  by  birth,  which  has,  he  states,  enabled  him  to 
correct  many  errors  committed  by  his  predecessors. 

On  January  13,  1869,  the  inhabitants  of  Gross-Gerar  were  dis- 
agreeably reminded  of  the  originally  volcanic  character  of  tlii 
Rhineland  by  a  smart  shock  of  earthquake,  which  phenomenon  ha 
since  been  frequently  repeated.  To  considerations  on  the  causes  <■ 
earthquakes  in  general,  and  of  this  Rhenish  one  in  particular,  lieu 
F.  Dieft'enbach  ^  has  subjoined  a  very  useful  chronological  talil- 
of  all  the  earthquakes  and  eruptions  in  any  part  of  the  globe  whieli 
have  been  recorded  from  January  i86g  to  July  1872. 

Professor  Pluber's  essay  on  the  Darwinian  theory  **  is  chiefly 
valuable  for  a  highly  interesting  analysis  of  the  principal  worKs 
which  have  appeared  on  the  subject.    As  the  general  result  of  hi- 
examination  we  may  gatlier  that  the  conception  of  evolution  i 
now  accepted  by  most  naturalists,  that  natural  selection  is  usu 
ally  admitted  as  a  real  element  in  the  process,  that  hardly  ans 
one  regards  this  factor  alone  as  an  adequate  explanation  of  tii 
phenomena,  that  evolution  is  consequently  conceived  as  the  de 
velopnieut  of  some  inner  formative  principle,  or  the  embodiuieii 
of  a  pervading  impersonal  life.    The  substantial  concurrence  of  .-^o 
many  independent  inquirers  is  very  remarkable,  and  afl'ords  proof 
of  the  concuniug  tentlencies  of  modern  scientitic  speculation.  All 
the  works  here  noticed,  it  is  to  be  observed,  were  published  before 
the  appearance  of  Dr.  Bastian's  researches,  which  would  have 
strongly  corroborated  the  conclusions  of  the  majority  among  them. 

The  second  volume  of  L.  Geiger's  work  on  tlie  origin  of  lan- 
guage tt,  left  imperfect  by  the  deceased  author,  is  principall 
devoted  to  retracing  terms  either  employed  in  industry  and  art,  o 
of  ethical  or  metapliysieal  signitication,  back  to  the  simple  rudi 
ments  from  which  they  originally  sprang.    In  so  far  as  tlu>  piorc- 
can  bo  depended  upon,  it  is  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  reconstruction 
of  the  most  primitive  human  epoch,  but  almost  every  derivation 
may  be  more  or  less  the  subject  of  controversy. 

*  Uehrr  die.  Freihi  it  in  de.r  Volkswirtfiscluift.  '\''on  Dr.  II.  Maunis.  Iltfidol- 
bcr;;:  Winlcr.    I.omlnu:  Nutl. 

t  Meiisclilifit  uiid  ('tipilal.  Von  Emil  Kichtor.  Bd.  I.  Loipzis; :  Luck- 
harilt.    l>ondo!i :  Ti  tlbncr. 

X  Ifie  amtiirhch-bdbylonischrn  Kr.tlinschriflen.  Kritische.  UtitersHrluiii' 
tier  (Inindliipeii  Hirer  Kntziffermig.  Voii  Mrof.  K.  JSehrndor.  Leipzig; 
lii-ocUliiuia.    London:  Aslicr  M:  Co. 

§  (lesrliiclite den  dnilsr/ien  f  'olkssrhiilwfsens.   Von  Karl  Str.lcU.  (»IUcr#Ioli 
Ucrtcl'iiiuuin.    J^imdoa:  A.-bcr  &  Co. 

II  UnlernuihiiiKHii  zur  tvri/lnclieiiden  Grammalih  di»  i'iiinuchi-n  6'/>wffA- 
utiimiiieii.  Von  Ur.  M.  U'uske.  Li'ipzig :  Urcitkupf  St  Uttttol.  LiuiiltA : 
Willijuus  it  Norsiito. 

^  I'liitiinisiniit  iiiid  Vidian Ismtis  in  der  Pcriode  rnn  lS68-lf?7i.  Von  F. 
Dicllciibicli.    Djniist.idt :  .)ont,'liniH.    London  :  Williiuiis  Hi  Noi-t,'ntc. 

*•  Die  Jjriirc  Dnrwln'n,  hrllisch  bi  truchUt.  Von  Dr.  Jolinitiie.s  Hiibcr. 
Mllnchen  :  KtMlib    Liindun  :  .Niilt. 

tt  (frspnoiff  viid  Eulirieki  liing  der  mcmchlichcn  Sprache  uud  Vi  rniinJ  ' 
Ild.  a.     Von   L.  H>'i/;pr.    .StullgnrI  :    Coltn.      London:  WillinniH' 
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In  proportion  to  the  cordiality  of  our  concurrence  with  Dr. 
Gistel  *  as  to  the  interest  attaching  to  the  biography  of 
LinnDBUs  is  our  regret  that  the  task  should  have  fallen  into 
such  absolutely  incompetent  hands.  It  might  not  be  fair  to 
describe  Dr.  Gistel's  zeal  for  the  subject  of  his  work  as  a  zeal  not 
according  to  knowledge,  inasmuch  as  his  knowledge  is  obviously 
extensive  and  accurate ;  but  it  is  certainly  a  zeal  not  in  accordance 
with  discretion  and  good  sense.  Linnseus's  greatness  was  such 
that  even  his  biographer's  appreciation  of  it  can  perhaps  hardly 
be  pronounced  excessive ;  what  is  really  exceptionable,  almost 
ludicrous,  is  his  total  incapacity  to  "  deliver  himself  of  it  like  a 
man  of  this  world."  The  book  i^,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  series 
of  funny  little  explosions  of  admiration,  resembling  the  ineffectual 
spirts  of  a  squib  that  declines  to  go  oft".  Being  conscientiously 
compiled  from  authorities,  it  does  no  doubt  abound  with  interest- 
ing particulars,  which  will  be  enjoyed  in  proportion  to  the  reader's 
resolution  and  success  in  ignoring  the  grotesque  commentary  with 
which  the  author  has  seen  fit  to  accompany  them. 

The  life  of  Franz  Schubert  t  was  not  eventful,  and  although 
Herr  August  Reissmann,  already  honourably  known  as  the  bio- 
grapher of  Schumann,  has  bestowed  due  diligence  on  the  external 
details,  he  is  evidently  more  at  home  in  musical  criticism.  The 
most  generally  interesting  part  of  his  criticism  is  the  chapter  on 
Schubert  as  the  typical  representative  of  the  romantic  school, 
the  composer  in  whom,  as  the  author  considers  (perhaps  over- 
looking the  influential  genius  of  Weber),  its  peculiar  tendencies 
first  found  adequate  musical  expression.  The  influence  of  Schu- 
bert on  his  successors  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann  is  also  analysed; 
the  recent  revival  of  interest  in  his  compositions,  begun  by 
Schumann  and  carried  to  its  height  by  English  musical  critics,  is 
not  noticed  so  fully  as  it  might  have  been.  A  catalogue  of 
Schubert's  works  is  added,  as  also  an  appendix  of  some  unpub- 
lished juvenile  compositions  and  a  facsimile. 

A  translation  of  Mr.  Forster's  Life  of  DickensX,  by  Dr.  F. 
Althaus,  deserves  especial  notice  for  its  remarkable  excellence. 
It  is  at  once  very  literal  and  very  spirited. 


*  Carolus  Linnceus.  Ein  Lebensbild.  Von  J.  F.  X.  Gistel.  Frankfurt : 
Sauerliinder.   London  :  Asher  &  Co. 

t  Franz  Schubert.  Sein  Leben  und  seine  Werke.  Dargestellt  von  A. 
Beis«mann.   Berhn :  Guttentag.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

X  Charles  Dickens'  Leben.  Von  John  Forster.  Ins  Deutsche  ubertragen 
von  F.  Althaus.    Bd.  i.    Berlin:  Decker.   London:  Triibner, 


Professor  Beeslt  requests  us  to  state  that  the  article  on  the  Game- 
laws  in  the  current  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review,  referred 
to  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  last  week,  was  written  not  by 
him,  but  by  his  brother,  Mr.  A.  H.  Beeslt. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  communi- 
cationt;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

The  SAxrEDAT  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmissimi  abroad. 
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iMirej't  Napoleon  I.        BrigTit  Morning.        The  Register  of  Archbishop  Gray. 
Persia  and  '•  the  Debatable  Lands."     Gregory  Hawksliaw.      Abbott's  Lucian. 
Pearl  and  Emerald.       German  Literattire. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  906,  MARCH  8,  1873: 
The  Position  of  the  Government— Presidfnt  Grant's  Message— The  Irish  University 
Debate— Progress  of  Disorder  in  Spain— M.  Thiers  and  the  Republic— Railway 
Property— Difficulties  of  European  Government — Mr.  Plimsoll's  Motion— The 
Thm  Bight  Hononrables. 

Colpkble  Liurary—Silchester— Deputations  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury- The 
i^ciriKd  fiillft— .Soldiers  and  their  I'ockct- .Money— Heirs  and  Money-Lenders — 
Rabbits— Coins  in  the  British  Museum. 

ion  of  Christendom— D.as<>nt's  .Test  and  Earnest— Sagas  from 
-d's  Ecf)iiomical  Philosophy— .Johannes  Olaf— The  French 
aiOH— The  i'ool  of  Quality— .Sir  George  Pollock. 

r.ond»n :  PaWished  at  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


PRYSTAL  PALACE.  — PARTICULAR  ATTRACTIONS. 

^  THIS  DAY  and  NEXT  WEEK. 

Saturday  (March  15)— Twentieth  Saturday  Concert,  at  3. 

Monday.  Wednesday,  and  Eriday— Expoaitiou  of  "Spiritism,"  Ac,  at  4,  by  Messrs.  Maake- 
lyne  and  Couk  ;  and  utlicr  attractiuiis. 
Tuesday— '  ti>era  "  Lucia  di  I.ainnicrnioor,"  at  3. 
Thursilay— Opera,  *"  Lurhne,"  at  3. 

Saturday— Twenty-first  Saturday  Concert,  at  3  ;  Special  Exhibition  of  Spriufi:  Flowers. 

The  Fine  Arts  Courts  and  Collections,  including  the  Picture  Gallery  (the  Works,  the 
Technological  and  Natural  History  Cul lections),  all  tlie  various  illustrations  of  Art,  Science, 
aud  Nature,  and  theOardeus  andl'ark  always  open. 

Adtnisaion,  Monday  to  Friday,  Is. ;  Saturdays,  23.  Sd. ;  Guinea  Season  Ticket,  Free. 


pRYSTAL    PALACE    OPERA.  — A    SERIES    of  SIX 

^  PERFORMANCES  will  be  given  in  the  new  Theatre  before  the  Easter  Holidays,  pre- 
liminary to  the  commencement  of  the  retjular  Season  in  May.  They  will  take  place  on  the 
Tuesdays  and  Thurstlays,  March  18.  20.  26,  27,  April  I  and  3,  on  which  occasions  the  following 
Oi)eraa  will  be  preoented:— Lucia  (Donizetti).  Lurline  ( Wallace). L'Eliair  d'Amore  (Donizetti), 
and  on  '1  uesday,  Mai  ch  25,  will  be  produced,  for  the  tirst  time,  an  entirely  new  Opera, entitled 
'■  The  Corsair."  by  Charles  Deflell,  the  Ljbretto  founded  on  I^ord  Byron'8  Poem.  The  under- 
mentioned Artistes  have  been  engaged  : — Misa  Blanche  Coie.Misa  Fanny  Hey  wood,  Miss  Annie 
Goodall.  Miss  Thirlwall,  and  Mdiie.  Amoldi  {^her  tirat  appearance  at  the  Crystal  Palace);  Mr. 
Georse  Perren,  Mr.  Nordblum.  Mr.  Frederici  (his  first  appearance  at  the  Crystal  Palace), 
Mr.  Celli  (his  tirst  appearance  at  the  Crystal  Palace),  and  Mr.  Maas  (  his  first  appearance  at  the 
Crystal  Palace).  Chorus  from  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  Full  Orchestra.  Conductor,  Mr. 
MANNS.  The  incidental  Ballets  by  Madame  Collier.  The  new  Scenery  by  Mr.  F.  Fenton 
and  Assistants-  Mr.  T.  H.  Friend,  the  Company's  Stage  Manager.  Subscription  now  open  ; 
Central  Stalls  for  the  Series,  Half-a-Guinea;  Sinj^le  Stalla,  Ualf-a-Crown;  Unnumbered 
Seats,  One  SiiilUng;  and  all  exclusive  of  Admission  to  the  Palace. 

^EYSTAL    PALACE    OPERA.— REBUILDING    of  the 


c 


OPERA  THEATRE  During  the  recess  the  Theatre  has  been  reconstructed  and  greatly 

improved.  The  floor  hai  been  altered  so  as  to  rise  ^adually  from  the  stage  to  the  back  of  the 
house,  by  means  of  which  an  uninterrupted  view  ot  the  performance  will  be  atibrded  to  every 
one  present.  Commodious  side  galleries  (with  excellent  view  of  the  stage)  have  been  con- 
structed, and  the  end  gallery  has  been  enlarged  and  raised, and  provided  with  a  solid  roof,  which 
maJtes  it  an  excellent  position  both  for  seeing  and  hearing.  Fresh  entrances  "and  exits  have 
been  formed,  aud  at  the  &arae  time  the  acoustic  properties  aud  the  ventilation  of  tlie  house  have 
received  careful  consideration. 


M 


ORNING  BALLAD  CONCERT.— Mr.  JOHN  BOOSEY 

begs  to  announce  a  MORNING  CONCERT,  at  St.  James's  Hall,  on  Monday, 
March  24,  at  Two  o'clock,  when  the  following  Artists  will  api>ear  :  Miss  Edith  Wynne,  Miss 
Jenny  Pratt,  and  Madame  Patey  ;  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  Mr.  Nordblom,  and  Mr.  Santley.  The 
London  Orpheus  Quartett.   Pianoforte  :  Mr.  Sydney  Smith.   Conductors  :  Mr.  J.  L,  Hattfin 

and  Mr.  Lutz  Stalls,  6s. ;  Family  Tickets  (for  four),  218.;  Balcony,  Ss.;  Area.  2s.;  Gallery 

and  Orchestra,  Is  Tickets  of  Austin,  St.  James's  Hall,  and  Boosey  &.  Co.,  Holies  Street. 

MR.  SIMS  REEVES  and  MR.  SANTLEY  beg  to  announce 
that  they  intend  to  sive  a  BALLAD  CONCERT,  on  Wednesday  Evening.  March  2fi,  at 
St.James's  Hall,  for  the  BENEFFP  of  their  old  and  esteemed  brother  artist,  Mr.  J.  L.  H  ATTON. 
Mr.  Sims  Reeves  and  Mr.  Santley  most  respectfully  solicit  the  patronage  of  the  Public  on 
this  special  occasion.  A  New  Duet  will  be  sung  by  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  and  Mr.  Santley,  and 
a  New  Ballad  by  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  both  composed  expressly  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  J.L. 

Hatton  Tickets  from  Is.  to  63. ;  to  be  had  of  Boosey  Sc  Co.,  Holies  Street,  and  Austin, 

St.  James's  Hall. 


MADAME  SCHUMANN  begs  to  announce  that  she  will  give 
TWO  RECITALS  of  PIANOFORTE  MUSIC,  in  St.  Jaines's  Hall,  on  Thursdays, 
March  20  and  27.   Vocalist,  Madame  Otto-Alvealeben.    To  commence  each  day  at  Thre« 

o'clock.    Sofa  Stalls, , "is.;  Balcony,  33.;  Admission,  Is  Programmes  and  Ticlceta  at  Austin's, 

28  Piccadilly  ;  and  at  Chappell  S;  Co.'s,  50  New  Bond  Street. 


D ORE'S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 
PR.'ETORIUM,"  with  "  Triumph  of  Christianity."  "  Christian  Martyrs,"  "Franccsca 
da  Rimini,  "  "Neophyte,"  "Titania,"  Sc.,  at  the  DORE  GAjLLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street. 
Ten  to  Six.  Admission.  Is. 


A  RTISTS'  BENEVOLENT  FUND.— Incorporated  by  Royal 

Charter,  for  the  relief  of  the  Widows  and  Orphans  of  British  Artists. 
Pa(ron_HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
The  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  of  the  Corporation  will  be  held  in  Freemasons'  Hall, 
Great  Queen  Street,  on  Saturday,  May  24,  1873.  the  very  Reverend  the  DEAN  of  WEST- 
MINSTER in  the  Chair.  Since  the  foundation  of  the  Society  the  sum  of  £34,719  10s.  has  been 
distributed  in  relieving  the  Widows  and  Orphans  of  British  Artists,  and  during  the  past  year 
50  Widows  and  15  Orphans  have  received  Annuities  amountina  to  £838  15s.  The  Institution 
is  entirely  supported  by  the  Voluntary  Donations  and  Subscriptions  of  the  Patrons  of  the  Fine 
Arte.  Gentlemen  wishinc  to  act  as  Stewards  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  L.  Young,  4  Trafalgar  Square,  W.C. 


TTNIVERSITY    COLLEGE,   London.— LOGIC.  —  Professor 

^  CROOM  ROBERTSON  will  deliver  a  COURSE  of  LECTURES  on  LOGIC,  Deductive 
and  Inductive,  in  the  Summer  Term,  beginning  on  Wednesday,  the  19th  inst.,  and  ending  on 
June  II.  The  hour  of  lecture  on  Mondays,  Wedneadaya,  and  Fridays  will  be  from  I  to  2  P.M., 
and  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  from  2  to  3  p.m.   Fee,  i3  33. 

March  7,  1973.  JOHN  ROBSON,  B. A..  Secretary  to  the  Counca. 


pHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Two.  £50 ;  Six,  £40  ;  Four,  £20.  Election,  Second  week  in  May — Apply  to  the  SKOHf- 
TAEY,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 


MARLBOROUGH  COLLEGE,  March  1873.— ELEVEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS,  varying  in  value  from  £.^0  to  £15  a  year,  besides  aeertaia  number 
of  FREE  ADMISSIONS,  will  be  competed  for  in  June  next.  These  Scholarships  are  open  to 
Members  of  the  Scliool  and  others  without  distinction.  Two  will  be  offered  for  proflcieucy  in 
Mathematics.  Age  of  Candidates  from  Twelve  to  Sixteen — Full  particulars  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  Mr.  Sblliok,  the  College,  Marlborough. 


'T'RINITY     COLLEGE,  EASTBOURNE. 

Master— Rvi.  JA9.  R.  WOOD,  M.A.,  Cambridge. 
The  NEXT  TERM  commences  on  May  1. 
TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  are  offered  for  competition  to  Boys  who  are  not  already  PupiU  in 
the  College  ;  each  is  worth  £20  a  year  for  Two  years  to  a  Boarder. 


T 


RADLEY.— ST.  PETER'S  COLLEGE,  near  Abingdon.— 
There  will  be  an  Election  to  TWO  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £50  a  year  each, 
on  Wednesday,  May  7  Apply  to  the  Wakdem. 

BRIG    H    T    0    N  COLLEGE. 
rresi'Jp.nt-r\ve  Eurl  of  CHICHESTER. 
PnWpa?— The  Rev.  C.  BIGG,  M.A..  late  Senior  Student  and  Tutor  of  Ch.  Ch.  Oxford. 
There  are  special  Modern  Forms  affording  every  necessary  preparation  for  the  Civil  Serricc, 
Line,  and  Woolwich  Examinations.   The  School  is  well  endowed  with  Scholarships  and  Ex- 
hibitions tenable  both  in  the  College  and  at  the  Univernities.   Brighton  CoUe^re  is  perhaps  the 
healthiest  I'ublic  School  in  the  kiti[:dom. 
The  whole  necessary  charges  for  Boarders  are  from  80  to  90  Guineas,  according  to  oge. 
For  information  apply  to  the  SECaBTAllY. 

RINIT  Y     CO  LLEGE,    Glenalmond,  P^rthl 

Warden-Rev.  R.  THORNTON,  D.D.  Oxon. 
A  School  on  the  model  of  the  iireater  Public  Schools  of  Ensland.  Terms  (inclndinc  every 
necessary  expense).  HO  and  90  Guineas,  accordinff  to  ajje.   There  is  also  a  Tlieoloaical  Depart- 
ment, for  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders.   Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  Thb  Warden. 

'THE  LADIES'  COLLEGE,   Grosvenor    Square,  SOUTH- 

-■-  AMPTON.  Foimded  by  the  llami'shire  Association  for  Promoting  Female  Eda- 
cation.  y'dfrOHS-Tlic  Bishop  of  WINCHESTER:  Viscount  EVERSLEY  ;  Lord  NORTH- 
BROOK.  /Vrs,WfnJ-Tlic  Riglit  Hon.  W.  COWPEK-TEMPl.E,  M.P.  The  SPRING 
TERM  commences  May  I.  Applications  for  the  Prospei'tus  and  for  Entries  may  be  addressed 
to  the  lioNOllAUY  Seouktaky,  or  to  the  Lady  Principal.  Miss  Danikls. 

T^HE     ABBKY     SCHOOL,    Beckenham,    Kent.  —  Careful 

J  PREPARATION  for  Hue  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ;  aire  from  Ei^'ht  to  Fourteen  ;  number 
about  Fitrty.  Boy.*  above  Twelve  have  each  a  separate  sk-L-pintr  aimrimcnt.  Large  playground 
and  detached  ititirmary.  Beckenham  is  lialf  an  hour  by  rail  (London,  Chatham,  and  Dover) 
from  i..ondon.  seven  minutes  from  Crystal  Palace,  and  on  gravel.  Boys  met,  if  desired,  at  any 
London  station.  Summer  Term  beguia  May  1  Address,  Rev.  T.  Lloyu  Phillips,  M.A. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  tho  SONS  oTgENTLEMEN, 
I  Oernldlnc  Villas,  East  Sheen,  S.W._Mr.  8.  HICKMAN,  of  Queen's  CoUeK. 
Camhridac  and  for  sewn  years  Assi'itant-Master  at  Temple  Grove.  East  Sheen,  prepares  tlic 
80N.S  of  GENTLEMEN  for  the  Ur+cer  PREPARATORY  .SCllOOi.S,  Terms  on  applicatioa. 


[March  15, 1873. 


WOOLmCH,  COOPErv'S  HILL,  The  LINE,  CIVIL 
SERVICE. —Rev.  Dr.  HUGHES  (Wranc:  Joh.  Col.  Cam.),  who  has  passed  over  300  for 
the  above,  receives  TWELVE  YOUNG  MKN  dircetly  for  these  Examinations,  and  in  un 
entirely  separate  wins  of  his  House  TEX  BOYS,  who  have  the  advantage  of  the  same  Tutors 
and  Training — Ealing.  W. 

A GENTLEMAN  (formerly  in  the  Army),  Married,  living  on 
hiB  own  Estate,  in  one  of  the  best  parts  of  Hants,  assisted  by  a  Militia  Oflicer  of  prcat 
Experience  in  Tuition,  wishes  to  receive  SIX  PUPILS  to  prepare  them  for  the  University, 
CiWl  Service,  and  Competitive  Examinations.  Both  Gentlemen  well  versed  in  Modern 
Languages  acquired  abroad.    Church  of  England.   The  Advertiser,  from  his  position,  can 

offer  exceptional  Advantages.    Highest  references  given  and  required  Address,  C.  C. 

King's  Library,  Alton,  Hants. 

EXCHANGE.— The  RECTOR  of  a  large  PARISH,  ia  a 
pleasant  and  healthy  neighbourhood  near  LONDON,  desires  to  EXCHANGE  for  a 
RURAL  PARISH,  with  mild  climate,  in  the  South  of  England.  The  net  Income  is  not  less 
than  £900,  exclusive  of  Curates,  and  there  is  a  capital  house  and  other  advantages^  but  a 
sacrifice  will  be  made — Address.  Clericcs,  25  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 

WANTED,  for  a  First-class  LONDON  PAPER,  a  LEADING- 
ARTICLE  WKITEE,  op  Political  Topics  Address.  L.  S.,  8  Birchin  Lane.  B.C. 

pOMFORTABLY  FURNISHED  APARTMENTS  for  One 

or  Two  GENTLEMEN  in  a  quiet  House,  both  airy  and  pleasantly  situated  ;  close  to  the 
TTxbridge  Road,  Metropolitan,  and  Great  Westejn  Stations.  Trains  to  City  and  West  End 
every  Ten  Minutes.— Apply  to  Mr.  Beau,  Picture  Dealer,  &c.,  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 

w.cf. 

HYDROPATHY.— SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill. 
Physician~DT.  EDWAUD  LANE,  M.A..  M.D.  Edin.   Turkish  Baths.  Consulta- 
tions daily  (Saturday  excepted)  at  7  Princes  Street,  Hanover  Square,  from  Ten  till  Twelve. 

TNDIAN         PARCEL  POST, 

-■-  Under  Authority  from  the  POSTMASTER-GENERAL  of  INDIA. 

Parcels  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  in  weight  and  2  ft.  x  1  ft.  x  I  ft.  in  size,  and  jE'iO  in  value, 
are  conveyed  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  from  London  to  any  Post  Town 
in  India  at  a  uniform  charge  of  le.  4d.  per  lb.   Full  Particulars  on  application  at 
122  LEADENHALL  STREET,  B.C. 

"DRIGHTON.— BEDFORD   HOTEL.  —  Every  endeavour  is 

made  to  render  this  Hotel  equal  to  its  long-existingrepute.  Spacious  Coffee  Room  for 
IJadies  and  Gentleoien.  Sea-Wat€r  Service  in  the  Hotel. —  Communications  to  The 
Makageb.  Bedford  Hotel  Company,  Limited. 

rpHE     GRANVILLE     HOTEL,    St.  Lawrence-on-Sea.— 

Ramsgate  the  nearest  Station  on  both  Lines.  A  Reduction  of  25  per  cent,  off  Apart- 
znents  taJceu  by  the  Week  until  end  of  March.  Hydropathic,  Turkish,  Ozone,  Plunge,  and 
other  Baths  in  the  Hotel. 


THE  PERKINS  LIBRARY. 

TVTESSRS.    GADSDEN,    ELLIS,    &    Co.    have  received 

instnictionsfrom  the  Executors  of  Algernon  Perkins,  Esq.,  deceased,  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  during  the  ensuing  season,  in  the  Great  Library,  at  the  Mansion,  Hanworth  Park, 
12  miles  from  London,  the  unrivalled  COLLECTION  of  ILLUMINATED  MANUSCRIPTS 
and  PRINTED  BOOKS,  formed  by  the  late  Henry  Perkins,  Esq.,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  Among  the  Literary  and  Fine  Art  treasures  comprised  in  this  most  important 
collection  raay  be  mentioned  the  Mazarine  Bible,  printed  on  vellum  (a  matchless  copy)— The 
same  important  book  printed  on  paper,  in  perfect  condition— The  Latin  Bible  of  H62,  printed  on 
vellum  (from  the  La  Valli^re  Library)— lenson's  Bible  of  1476,  printed  on  vellum— The  first 
printed  German  Bible— Coverdale's  Bible,  1535— The  Mozarabic  Missal  and  Breviary,  first 
editions — The  Vallieumbrosa  Miasal,  printed  on  vellum— A  splendid  MS.  of  Lydgate's  Siege  of 
Troy,  the  identical  one  which  he  presented  to  King  Henry  V.— (Euvres  diverses  et  le  Roman 
de  la  Rose  de  Jean  de  Meung,  with  72  very  fine  miniatures — Christine  de  Pisan.  Histoires  de 
Troy,  a  most  beautiful  MS.  with  115  large  miniatures— Lectionarium.  MS.  of  the  Tenth  Century, 
in  thefinest  preservation,  richly  illuminated— La  Sainte  Bible,  MS.  of  the  Thirteenth  Century, 
with  130  most  choice  miniatures  of  the  highest  class  of  French  art— Biblia  Sacra  Latina,  Italian 
MS.  of  the  Thirteenth  Century  .with  IIG  beautiful  miniatures— Numerous  very  richly  illuminated 
Borae  and  Service  Books,  choice  examples  of  the  presses  of  Caxton,  Wynken  de  Worde,  Pyn- 

fion,  <:c  The  most  important  County  Histories,  including  Nichols's  Leicestershire,  large  paper 

— Dugdale'a  Warwickshire,  by  Thomas,  large  paper— Drake's  York,  large  paper— Horsley'g 
Britannia  Romana,  large  paper— Gough's  Sepulchral  Monuments,  an  uncut  copy— Ashmole's 
Berkshire,  large  paper-Aubrey'e  Surrey,  large  paper— Ormerod'fl  Cheshire,  large  paper— Hut- 
Ghins'fl  Dorset,  large  paper— Morgan's  Sphere  of  Gentry,  large  paper- Whi taker's  Richmond- 
shire,  large  paper- Very  fine  copies  of  all  the  most  valuable  Library  Books.  It  is  impossible  to 
convey  in  one  announcement  more  than  a  slight  idea  of  the  riches  of  this  important  Collection. 
A  further  list  will  be  given  in  future  advertisements.  In  the  meantime,  every  information 
rnay  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Gadsden,  Ellis,  &  Co.,  18  Old  Broad  Street,  City. 


THE  PERKINS  LIBRARY, 

TN  ADDITION  to   the   VALUABLE   BOOKS  ABOVE 

ANNOUNCED,  may  he  further  mentioned,  the  First  Four  Folio  Editions  of  Shakespeare's 
Works,  all  perfect,  and  in  very  fine  condition- The  Bible  of  1537  (quite  perfect),  being  the  first 
edition  of  the  Scriptures  printed  in  England— Cranmer'a  Bible  of  1540 — The  Salisbury  Missal, 
1527,  printed  on  vellum— I^es  Grandes  Heurea  de  Verard,  1488,  printed  on  vellum,  in  old 
morocco  binding— The  Holy  Gospels,  in  Latin,  a  most  valuable  MS.  of  the  Twelfth  Century- 
Horse  B.V.M.  ad  usum  Ordinis  Fratrum  Minorum,  a  very  beautiful  MS.  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century— Les  fipitres  et  Cvangilcs,  ii  I'usaige  de  Paris,  an  exquisite  MS.  of  tlie  Fourteenth 
Century,  the  Paintings  of  the  best  period  of  FrcncU  art— Gratiani  Decreta,  a  most  important 
Italian  MS.,  with  lUumiuatiuna  of  the  highest  class— Pontificate  Romanum,  a  grand  MS.  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century,  executed  for  the  Bishop  of  Tournay,  formerly  in  the  Townley 
Collection— Romance  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  a  most  procious  MS.  in  Latin  Verse,  but  of 
English  execution,  with  150  Drawings  of  the  Thirteenth  Century— Chronique  de  la  Bouca- 
chardlne,  a  French  MS.  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  richly  Illuminated— Le  Pclerinage  dc  In  Vie 
Ilumaine,  par  Guillaume  de  Guileville,  MS.  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  with  100  large  Minia- 
ture Paintings— Lc  Doctrinal  Morale,  a  MS.  executed  at  Bruges  in  1427,  and  containing  19 
Miniatures  of  the  greatest  value  and  artistic  merit— Vie  de  S.  Denis,  from  the  Collection  of 
Marie  de*  Medici— a  most  exrjuisitc  MS.  by  NInolas  Jarry,  from  the  Le  TcUier  Collection— A 
splendid  Set  of  the  Auctores  Classic!  od  usum  Delphini,  in  old  red  morocco,  with  arms  on  the 
•idcsCincluding  the  rare  volumes;- Gower's  Confessio  Amantis.  printed  by  Caxton—IIigdcn's 
Polychronicon,  printed  by  Caxton, quite  perfect— Vitas  Patrum,  printed  by  Wynken  de  Worde, 
a  mt^lficcnt  copy —The  Life  of  King  Arthur,  printed  by  Copland,  a  very  fine  copy— The  Ship 
of  Fools,  printed  by  R.  Pynson,  a  very  fine  copy— A  fine  and  perft-ct  Copy  of  PurchoN's  Pilgrims 
— FroisBort's  Chronicles,  by  Pynson  and  Middleton,  a  beautiful  coi»y— Ilasttd's  History  of 

Kent.  4  vols  Surteea's  History  of  Durham,  large  paper— Ashmole's  Order  of  the  Garter,  large 

paper— Dugdulc's  Baronage,  large  paiwr— Dugdole's  Monasticon,  large  paper- Dr.  Dibdin's 
Worki,  on  large  paper  ;  besides  a  great  variety  of  other  Bookf  of  equal  and  greater  im- 
portance.   

CREME  do  la  CREME  (the  New  Court  Note  Pnper), 
miulefrom  Clmrln  Pi  rfccta.  HcKislcrcil  The  Publicare  rcjpcctfully  CAUTION  El)  that 

the  Ni;\V  COUIll"  N<n  r.  I-AI'EK  Hi  to  be  hwl  only  of  JENNKB  Hi  KNEWS  Tlllt,  to  the 
Queen,  Heraldic  KnyraverM  and  8tfttioiiert)  hy  .Special  Appointments  to  their  Iloval  Ili^rliiieKneH 
the  I'rince  and  PrinceHH  of  VValeil.  Specimens  ()f  Monogramj,  iHtampine*  and  Chartu  I'erfccta 
free  33  Ht.  Jamca's  Htrect,  ond  (i8  Jcnnyn  Street,  S.W. 

EDENT  &  CO.,01  Strand,  W.C,  and  .'54  Royal  Exfhnnpo, E.O., 
•  Manufacturern  of  CMRONOMETEKS,  WATCHES.  ASTU()N( )M  IC A  I,.  IKIIISE 
•  nd  TUHUET  CLOCKS,  to  Her  Majesty,  and  II.H.II.  the  Prince  of  WhIih;  Mnkrr«„l  tlie 
CIreat  Cl<M-k  of  tlic  Mouhcii  of  Parliament,  and  of  the  New  Standard  Clock  of  the  Jtoyal 
Ohicrvatr>ry,  Greenwich.   CataloKUCfon  application. 

£.  DENT  li  CO., CI  Strand,  34  and  .U  Royal  Exchange  (ailjolnlnc  Lloyd'f).  and  the  Factory, 
Savoy  Street.  Strand.  Ixindon. 

WANTED    to    PURCHASE  some    OLD  ARTIFICIAL 

'  '  TEETH — Perion,  havlni  tho  above  to  SEIJ<  can  forward  tliom  by  post  or  otherwise, 
■nd  their  value  will  lie  lent  per  return.— Address,  Mr.  K.  llnowNlxa,  Dentist,  6  Chllworth 
Htreet.  Pa/ldlnKton,  Ixindon. 

T-^ILMER  &  SON'S   EASY    CHAIRS  and  COUCHES.— 

The  loriicst  assortment  In  the  klnudom.  comnrisiiiK  all  the  Designs  for  wlilch  they  have 
been  cclebraleil  for  the  Ib.1  filly  vcars,  and  also  all  the  Newest  Patterns,  minblninu  itrncc. 
»leiiana'.  and  comlort.    I  ive  llimrlred  dllferent  Patterns  always  In  Stock.    New  Desiuns  are 

being  almost  daily  uldeil.    All  arc  of  tlic  l>est  quality  and  marked  in  plain  llgurei  Show 

llOOmi  and  (iallcrles.  31  and  3'i  llernera  Street.  I,ondon.  W. 


EASY    CHAIRS    and    SOKAS.— HOWARD    Si  SONS, 
Mannfaclurers.  solicit  an  InsiK-cllonofthelr  Stock, wlilch  Isofllie  most  vorled  description. 
r.,JH.«i  »7  llerncrs  Street.  Oxford  Str«et.  W.      Hlf.dKH  DK  I'l.UME.      Ilowaril's  Patent, 
'i'lic  moil  luzuriuui  seaU  puisilile.  show  lhKims-26.  w.  u  V7  Uerucra  Strctt,  London,  W. 
UOWAIIU  k  HUMH. 


"PHE    AGRA    BANK,    Limited.  —  Established    in  1833. 

CAPITA!.,  ci.non.ooo. 
Hkad  OrirrcR- NTCHOT.AS  T^ANE,  T.O\f  ^  \Rn  STREET.  rX>NDOX. 
Branches  in  Edinbargh,  Calcutta.  Boinl)ay,  Madras,  Kurrachee,  Agra.  Lahore.  Shanghai, 

Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
end  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  13a]an'-.e  does  not  fu.ll  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz.: 

At5  percent,  per  ann..  subject  to  12  months'  Noticeof  Withdrawal. 
For  shorter  periods  Dcpoiits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  cliargc ;  and  Approved  bills  purcliased  or  oeut  fur  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  eifijctud  in  Uritisii  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loaiis.and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army ,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pcnsionsrcalized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  aud  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J-  THOMSON,  autirman. 

TMPERIAL     FIRE      INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803. 

lOLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C..  and  16  and  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.    PAID  UP  AND  INVESTED.  X700.000. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  SuperintendenU 

COMPANY. 


GLE  INSURANCE 

Established  1807.  (For  Lives  only.) 
79  PALL  MALL,  LONDON. 

GEORGE  HUMPHREYS,  Aeltiary  and  Secretari/. 

PHCENIX         FIRE  OFFICE, 
LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON.-ESTABLISBBD  1788. 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insuranceseffected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 
 GEO.  W.  LOyELL.  Secretary. 

LIFE    ASSURANCE    for    the    PROFESSIONAL  and 
MERCANTILE  CLASSES. 

A  Short  Pamphlet  on  this  subject  has  been  pablished,  directing  attention  t» 
Life  Assurance  as : 

1.  PROVISION  FOR  A  FAMILY. 

2.  METHOD  OF  SAVING. 

3.  REPLACING  MONEY  LOST. 

4.  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENT. 

5.  PROVISION  FOR  OLD  AGE. 

6.  A  SECURITY  IN  BUSINESS. 

7.  A  SECURITY  IN  PARTNERSHIPS. 

Copies  may  be  procured,  free  from  the 

SCOTTISH  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

EDINBURGH  (Head  Office)-22  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE. 
LONDON  OFFICE— 3  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.G. 


u 


NIVERSITY    LIFE    ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

25  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 

Amount  of  Capital  originally  subscribed,  £600,000,  on  which  has  been  paid  up..  JC30.000 

Amount  accumulated  from  Premiums   930.000 

Annual  Income    97.000 

Amount  of  Policies  in  existence  and  outstanding  Additions,  upwards  of   8,200,000 

Additions  to  Policies  at  the  Ninth  Division  of  Profits.  8}  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  Tenth  Quinquennial  Division  of  Prohts,  June  1675. 

CHARLES  McCABE.  Seerttan/. 

LOSS  of  LIFE  or  LIMB,  with  the  consequent  LOSS  of 
TIME  and  MONEY,  caused  by  Accidents  of  all  kinds,  provided  for  by  ft  Policy  of  the 
RAILWAY  PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 
An  Annual  Payment  of  X3  to  £6  5s.  insures  £1 ,000  at  Death,  or  an  allowance  at  the  rate 
of  X6  per  Week  for  Injury. 
OrnCES  :  64  CORNUILL  and  10  REGENT  STREET. 

WILI,IAM  J.  VIAN,  Secrttary. 

IVIDENDS     5    and    10    to    20    PER  CENT.— 

For  Safe  and  Profitable  Investments 
Read  SHARP'S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR  (post  free). 
The  MARCH  Number  (12  popes)  now  ready. 
It  contains  all  the  l)est  pnyinir  and  safest  Stock  and  Slinre  Investments  of  the  Day, 
CAP  I  T  A  L I S  T  S.      S  H  A  U  E  II  O  L  D  E  R  S.       INVESTORS.      T  K  U  S  TE  E 
will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable,  and  reliable  Guide. 
Messrs.  SHARP  &  CO..  Stock  and  Share  Brokers.  :i2  Poultry,  London.  K.C. 
(Established  1852.)   Bankers.  London  and  Westminster.  Lothbury,  E.C. 

TT'ENDEKS,     STOVES,     KITCHEN    KANGES,  FIRE- 

IRONS,  and  CHIMNEY-PIECES. -Buyers  of  the  obovc  are  requested,  before  flnallj" 
decidinpr.  to  visit  the  SHOW-ROOMS.  They  contain  such  an  assortment  of  Fenders,  Stoves, 
Ruiine;!,  Cliimney-pieees.  Fire-irons,  and  General  Ironmonpery  as  cannot  be  approoclied  else- 
where, cither  for  variety,  novelty,  beauty  of  desipn,  or  exqutstteness  of  workmanship,  or  price. 

Block  Rccistcr  Stoves    from    9s.  9d.  to  XS>  iis. 

BriRbt  ditto,  with  Ormolu  Ornaments  from  X3  lis.  to  xaa  UK 

Bronr.ed  Fenders  from        4s.  to  £5  tSt. 

Steel  and  Ormolu  Fenders  from      X2  Us.  to  Xtt. 

Chimney-pieces  from    XI  10s.  to  XIOO. 

Fire-irons  (Set  of  Three)  from       4s.  to  tb  lOs. 

pOAL  SCOOPS.— WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  has  400  different 

^  Patterns  of  COAL  SCOOPS  on  SHOW,  of  which  he  invites  inspection.  The  Prices  vary 
from  2h.  4d.  to  L'jOb.  Plain  Black  open  Samps,  from  an.  4d.(  do.  do.,  zinc-lined,  from  &6.  3d.  | 
covered  B<»x  Sctnjps,  from  tis.  t  ilitto,  with  Iland-Sooup,  from  Vis.  (id.  j  do.  do.,  with  fhncy 
orimmentiition.  from  14s.;  highly  finished  and  ornamented,  and  fitted  with  Imitation  ivory 
handUvs,  from  to  l&Us.  There  is  also  u  cholcu  selection  of  Wooden  Coal  Boxes,  with  iron 
and  Iirai^s  inounfinu's. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  Ocneml  Furnlshinn  IronmonBcr,  by  anpointmcnt,  to  Il.R.II. 
the  Prince  ot  Wales,  sciuls  u  CA  TALCXi  UK,  contuinini;  upwards  or  h,")!)  lllustrationa  of  hit 
unrivalled  Stock,  with  l.<iKt  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  30  larjic  Show-rooms,  post  ft-ec.— 
'.v.\  Oxford  Street.  W.i  I.  lA,  2.  3  and  4  Newman  Street;  4,  &  ond  (i  Perry'd  Place  i  and  1 
Newman  Yard,  I/ondon.  W.  The  Cost  of  dcliverinir  Goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  thfr 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  Is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will  always  undcrt«ki 
delivery  at  u  small  Axed  rate. 

MEE'S    DESICtNS  "of  F  V  R  N  Tt  U  R  E"a^~of 

IRON  and  BIIASS  BEDSTKADS. 
A  Now  and  Revised  Edition  of  this  Work  Is  now  Issued, 
In  a  tlic  convenient  for  transmission  by  post,  and  will  Iw  forwarded,  on  tppllcfttlon,  bj 
W.  A.  &  S.  SME15, 
0  FINSBTIRY  PAVEMKNT,  LONDON. 


s 


pLARK'S    PATENT  STEKI,  NOISEIJCSS  SHUTTERS^ 

^   Self-ColUnjf,  Fire  and  Thief  Proof,  can  be  adapted  to  any  Whidow  or  other  Opontnu. 

ProNpet-ttises  free  CLARK  &  CO.,  Solo  Patentees,  Rathbone  Plucc,  W.  t  Paris,  Maneheitcr, 

Liverpool. and  Dublin.  

UTAINEI)   (HJaSS~VV1ND0WS  nnd    CHURCH  DECO- 

^  RATIONS. -IIEATON,  miTI,KR,  &  UAYNE,  Oarrlck  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London.  Price  Medal, London  and  I'arli. 

\^  U  N 10  R  a'l     J 1 1-;  l'( )  '.{M.— Tho    LONDON  NECROPOLIS 

a"  COMI'ANV  eondocts  KlINKltAI.S  with  Slmnllclly  nnd  with  great  Economy.  Pro- 
•ptctui  Ijee.— Chief  UlUcc,  'i  LaucoJtvr  I'loec,  Strand,  W.C. 
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March  15,  1873.] 


The  Saturday  He  view. 


EAST  LONDON  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

ISSUE  OF  £198,300   PERPETUAL  5   PER  CENT.   FIRST   PREFERENCE  STOCK, 

BEING   THE   BALANCE    UNISSUED    OF   THE   £400,000   PREFERENCE    STOCK    OF   THE  COMPANY, 
Which  is  the  FIRST_CHARGE  on  the  Net  Keeeipts  of  the  undertaking,  after  Payment  of  the  Interest  on  the  Debenture  Capital  of  the  Company. 

PRICE   OF  ISSXJE-£72  10s.  PER  £100  STOCK. 


Directors. 

WILLIAM  HA  WES,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
LAWFORD  ACLAND,  Esq.  I  JOHN  SALE  BARKER,  Esq. 

Major-General  BROWNRIGG,  C.B.  |  PETER  GRAHAM,  Esq. 

ALFRED  SMEE,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Auditors, 

H.  M.  BROWNRIGG,  Esq.  |  H.  H.  STANSFIELD,  Esq. 

Solicitors. 

Messrs.  WILSON,  BRISTOWS,  &  CARPMAEL,  1  Copthall  Buildings,  E.G.,  London. 

Bankers. 

LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER  BANK,  Lothbury,  E.G.,  London. 
Secretary— G.  E.  COOPER,  Esq. 
Offices— 3  GREAT  WINCHESTER  STREET  BUILDINGS,  E.G.,  LONDON. 


The  Directors  of  the  East  Losroy  Eaii-wat  CoMPAjrr  are  prepared  to  receiye 
applications  for  £198,300  Perpetual  Five  per  Cent.  First  Preference  Stock  (being 
the  balance  of  £400,000  Preference  Stock),  entitled  to  dividend  out  of  the  Profits 
of  each  year,  in  priority  to  the  Ordinary  Capital  of  the  Company. 
The  price  of  issue  is  £72  10s.  per  £100  Stock,  payable  as  follows,  viz. : — 
£10        on  each  £100  Stock,  payable  on  Application. 
20  „  „  ,,  Allotment. 

15  „  „  „  May  15,  1873. 

15  „  „  „  June  15, 1873. 

12  IDs.         „  „         .  »  July  15.  1873. 


£72  lOs. 


Subscribers  may  pay  up  their  Stock  in  full  on  any  day  when  an  Instalment  falls 
due,  receiving  discount  for  such  prepayment  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum. 

This  Stock  now  for  Subscription  is  the  Balance  of  the  entire  Preference  Capital 
of  the  Company — which  takes  precedence  of  the  Ordinary  Share  Capital,  amount- 
ing to  £1,400,000 — (the  whole  of  which  has  been  issued  and  called  up)— and  is  the 
first  charge  on  the  net  Profits  of  the  undertaking,  after  payment  of  Interest  on 
£566,600  Debenture  Capital. 

The  total  Capital  of  the  Company,  authorised  by  its  Acts  of  Parliament,  is  as 
follows,  viz.  :— 

£566,600  Debenture  Capital,  of  which  £466,600  has  been  raised; 
£400,000  Preference  Capital,  of  which  £201,700  has  already  been  allotted, 

and  the  Balance,  viz.,  £198,300,  is  now  offered  for  subscription  ; 
£1,400,000  Ordinary  Capital,  all  issued  and  called  up. 
Very  favourable  arrangements  have  been  entered  into  with  the  London,  Brighton , 
and  South  0>aEt  Railway  Ompany,  who,  under  the  conditions  defined  in  the  agree- 
ment with  that  Company,  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  are  to  work  and  maintain 
the  Line  for  a  term  of  21  years  from  January  1,  1870,  and  (at  the  option  of  the 
Brighton  (Tompany)  in  perpetuity  at  a  percentage  for  working  expenses  of  53  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  receipts,  revisable  every  five  years  in  favour  of  the  East  London 
Coin" AST,  but  never  to  exceed  53  per  cent. 

B^  this  arrangement  the  East  London  CtoMPAKT  is  secured  during  the  agreement 
against  additional  expenditure  from  the  increased  cost  of  coal,  iron,  and  labour — a 
very  important  advantage  in  the  face  of  the  continuous  advances  in  cost  of  working 
expenses  now  affecting  all  Railways. 

The  Rolling  Stock  also  being  provided  under  this  agreement  by  the  Brighton 
Railway  Company,  no  capital  will  be  required  to  be  raised  by  the  East  London 
COMPANT  for  that  purpose. 
The  Sections  of  the  Company's  Line  which  are  completed  and  at  work  are : — 

1.  From  the  New  Cross  Station  of  the  Brighton  Railway  to  Wapping. 
'      2.  From  the  Old  Kent  Road  Station  of  the  South  London  Railway  to 
Wapping. 

•  The  Traffic  from  these  Sections  already  opened  is  most  encouraging,  having  in- 
creased 20  per  cent,  last  year  over  the  previous  year ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
incomplete  state  of  the  Line,  nearly  One  Million  Two  Hundred  Thousand  Passengers 
■were  carried  during  the  past  twelve  months ;  but  this,  however,  forms  no  index  to 
the  very  large  Traffic  which  will  be  obtained  when  the  system  is  completed. 

The  Directors  have  great  satisfaction  in  announcing  that  favourable  arrangements 
have  been  made  with  the  London  Docks  Company,  who  are  now  affording  every 
facility  for  the  construction  of  the  works  through  their  property,  which  are  in  active 
progress,  and  the  entire  Section  from  Wapping  to  Shadwell  Station  is  proceeding 
rapidly  and  satisfactorily. 

The  (Contract  from  Shadwell  Station  to  Whitechapel  Road  has  also  been  let,  and 
as  soon  as  the  land  is  cleared— which  is  in  progress — the  works  will  be  commenced 
immediately. 

A  Contract  has  also  been  entered  into  to  connect  the  East  London  Railway  by 
direct  physical  junctions  at  New  Cross  with  the  Lines  of  the  London,  Brighton,  and 
South  Coast  Railway,  and  the  Lines  of  the  South  Eastern  Railway,  so  that  trains 
may  be  able  to  pass  over  those  Lines  on  to  the  System  of  the  East  London  Railway 
without  the  necessity  of  passengers  alighting  or  of  goods  being  transferred. 

Thla  portion  of  the  works  will  be  commenced  Immediately,  and  the  entire  Line 
from  end  to  end  will  be  pushed  on  at  all  points  with  a  view  to  being  ready  to  be 
opened  simnltaneoasly  with  the  completion  of  the  Line  through  the  Docks,  which 
the  Contractors,  under  heavy  penalties,  are  bound  to  complete  not  later  than 
Hovembei  in  next  year. 


The  Company  have  running  powers  for  their  traffic  over  the  Great  Eastern  Line- 
to  the  Central  Broad  Street  Station,  adjoining  the  Station  of  the  North  London' 
Railway,  and  the  intended  Station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  Map,  that  the  East  London  Railway,  when, 
completed,  will  form  a  highway  for  traffic  between  the  Northern  and  Southern, 
systems  of  Railways,  by  means  of  junctions  or  connexions  with 

1.  The  Great  Eastern  RaUway  at  Bethnal  Green, 

2.  The  London  and  Brighton  Railway  at  New  Cross, 

3.  The  South  Eastern  Railway  at  New  Cross,  and 

4.  The  South  London  Railway  at  Old  Kent  Road. 
It  will  also  be  brought  into  immediate  proximity  to 

5.  The  North  London  Railway  at  Broad  Street,  and 

6.  The  Metropolitan  Railway  at  Broad  Street ; 

by  means  of  which  the  entire  district  South  of  the  Metropolis  now  traversed  by  the- 
Southern  Lines,  and  that  traversed  by  the  Great  Eastern,  the  Blackwall,  and  the 
Tilbury  and  Southend  Railways  on  the  East  and  North-East,  will  be  brought  into 
connexion  with  the  City  at  the  Ontral  Broad  Street  Station  ;  direct  communication 
will  thus  be  afforded  not  only  for  the  large  residential  traffic  on  the  great  Lines 
before  mentioned,  but  also  eventually  for  the  transmission  of  Goods  and  Minerals,, 
as  well  as  Passengers,  to  and  from  the  manufacturing  districts  and  the  Continent. 

With  regard  to  the  Revenue  on  the  completion  of  the  Railway  available  for 
paying  the  interest  oa  the  Preference  Capital,  the  following  Comparative  Table  of 
Revenue  of  other  Metropolitan  Lines  -will  show  the  ample  security  for  holders  of  the 
Stock,  viz. : 

In  1865  the  receipts  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  were  £740  per  mile  per 
week ;  they  are  now  nearly  £1,100. 
•  The  North  London  Railway  receipts  were  £370,  and  are  now  nearly  £550  per 
mile  per  week. 

The  Metropolitan  District  Railway,  recently  completed,  is  earning  £600  per 
mile  weekly  from  Passengers  only. 

It  must,  therefore,  be  safe  to  estimate  the  receipts  of  the  East  London  Railway, 
from  Passengers  and  Goods,  very  shortly  after  its  completion,  as  equal  to  those  of 
the  Metropolitan  District  Railway,  which  in  that  case  would  produce  nearly 
£200,000  per  annum,  and,  after  deducting  working  expenses,  would  leave  about 
£100,000  per  annum  net. 

The  amount  required  for  the  Interest  on  £466,600  Debenture  Capital  authorised 
under  the  East  London  Act  of  1865,  and  £100,000  to  be  raised  under  the  Act  of  1870,. 
is  together  only  £34,000  per  annum,  which  would  leave  an  estimated  amount  of 
£66,000  per  annum,  on  which  the  Preference  Stock  will  have  the  first  charge. 

The  amount  required  for  the  payment  of  Interest  on  the  Preference  Stock  being 
only  £20,000  per  annum,  the  estimated  available  Revenue  for  the  Preference  Capital 
is  more  than  three  times  the  amount  required. 

Provisional  Certificates  will  be  issued  in  the  first  instance,  and  will  be  exchanged 
for  Stock  Certificates  when  aU  the  Instalments  are  paid. 

Applications,  which  must  be  accompanied  by  the  payment  of  £10  on  each  £100 
Stock  applied  for,  may  bo  made  on  the  annexed  Form. 

If  any  Instalment  is  not  paid  when  due,  the  Allotment  may  be  cancelled  and  all 
previous  payments  retained  for  the  benefit  of  the  Company. 

Should  any  applicant  receive  no  Allotment,  the  deposit  paid  will  be  returned  forth- 
with without  deductions  ;  and  should  a  smaller  amount  be  allotted  than  applied  for. 
the  balance  paid  on  application  will  be  applied  towards  payment  of  the  amount 
payable  on  allotment. 

The  popularity  of  well-secured  English  Railway  Prefer  ence  Stocks,  as  an  invest- 
ment, is  well  known  ;  the  average  value  of  a  5  per  Cent.  Preference  Stock  is  100  to 
110,  and  there  exists  no  reason  why,  when  the  Line  is  completed  and  the  traffic  deve- 
loped, the  Preferenco  Stock  of  this  Company  should  not  attain  a  similar  value. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained  of  the  Sechetary,  at  the 
Offices  of  the  C!ompany,  3  Great  Winchester  Street  Buildings,  B.C.,  London,  or  from, 
any  London  Stock  Broker. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 


3  Great  Winchester  Street  Buildings,  E.G. 
Loudon,  March  13,  1873. 


WILLIAM  HA  WES,  aiairman. 
G.  E.  COOPER,  Secretary. 


EAST  LONDON  EAILWAY  COMPANY. 

Issue  of  £198,300  Perpetual  Five  per  Cent.  First  Preference  Stoclt,  beinpr  the  Balance  unissued  of  the  £400,000  Preference 

Stocli  of  the  Company.    Price  of  Issue,  £72  10s.  per  £100  Stock. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION. 
TO  THE  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  EAST  LONDON  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 
Olfjm.rarey,— Having  paid  to  your  Bankers,  the  London  and  WE.?rMiN.sTEii  Bank,  Lothbury,  the  Sum  of  Pounds,  being  a  deposit  of 

£10  per  Cent,  on  £  Perpetual  Five  per  Cent.  First  Preference  Stock,  of  the  East  London  Railway  CojtPANY.I  request  you  will  allot  me 

that  amount ;  and  I  agree  to  accept  the  same,  or  any  smaller  amount  you  may  allot  to  me,  on  the  terms  stated  in  the  Prospectus,  dated  March  13,  1873,  and  to  pay  the 
further  iostalments  theieon  at  the  times  mentioned  in  such  Prospectus. 

Name  (in  full)  

Address   

Description   

Date   March,  1873. 

Signature   

(Addition  to  be  Signed  by  Subscribers  who  wish  to  pay  in  full.) 

J  desire  to  pay  up  In  full  on  allotment.  

Signature  .V  ••  t  •  iV.  • 
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The  Saturday  Eeview. 
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MERICAN      INVESTMENT  TRUST 

(FIRST  ISStTE). 

In  Six  per  Cent.  Certificates  of  £100  each. 
TO   BE   ISSUED  AT    £95;    ENTITLING   THE    SUBSCRIBER  TO 
One  Six  per  Cent.  Certificate  to  Bearer  for  £100 ; 

Thus  paying  upwards  of  6}  per  Cent,  on  the  price  of  issue,  and  redeemable  by 
yearly  drawings  out  of  surplus  income  or  profits  derived  from 
realization  of  Investments,  at  £105. 

And  One  Keversion  Certificate, 

Entitling  the  Holder  to  a  pro  raid  Share  of  the  Trust  Fund,  after  redemption 
of  the  Six  per  Cent.  Certificates. 

Trustees. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  WESTBURT. 
Lord  EUSTAC"b  CECIL,  M.P. 
G.  M.  W.  SANDFORD,  Esq. 
GEORGE  WODEHOUSE  CURRIE,  Esq. 
PHILIP  ROSE,  Esq. 
Trustees  of  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Government  Trust. 

Bankers— Hesscs.  GLTN,  MILLS,  CUERIE,  &  CO. 
Secretary  {pro  tern.)— Mi.  R.  B.  ROSE. 


T 


HE     DIRECT     UNITED  STATES 

COMPANY,  Limited. 


CABLE 


The  Gonndness  of  the  principle  upon  which  the  Forrtgn  and  Colonial  OoTEHXirKirr 
Trust  was  established  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  five  successive  issues,  and  the  large  pre- 
miums which  these  investments  command  m  the  market  show  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
appreciated. 

It  has  been  ur^ed  upon  the  Trustees  of  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Government  Trust 
that  this  principle  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  United  States  Securities,  and  that  a  special  Trust 
Bhould  be  formed,  to  be  exclusively  confined  to  investments  on  the  American  continent. 

It  is  also  deemed  important  that,  while  able  to  command  the  best  information  as  to  the 
securities  to  be  purchased,  the  Trustees  should  occupy  an  entirely  independent  position. 

Believing  in  the  advantages  of  such  a  Trust  to  the  investinE  public,  and  after  having  received 
from  several  of  the  leading  American  houses  in  London  the  promise  of  their  co-operation  and 
advice  in  the  selection  of  the  investments,  the  Trustees  of  the  Foreign  and  Colonial 
Go\'eunm:ent  Trust  have  consented  to  act  as  Trustees  in  the  formation  of  an  American 
Trust. 

In  the  United  States  and  Canada  the  field  for  the  profitable  employment  of  capital  is  so  vast* 
that  a  high  rate  of  interest  can  be  obtained  with  far  less  risk  than  in  Europe,  whilst  year  by 
year  the  population  and  wealth  of  those  great  countries  increases  in  a  manner  which  unfailingly 
adds  to  the  security  and  value  of  every  well  selected  investment.  However,  in  proportion  as 
the  area  of  choice  is  extended,  the  difliculty  of  making  a  judicious  selection  becomes  increased, 
and  for  this  reason  profitable  American  investments  have  hitherto  been  chiefly  made  by  persons 
of  large  means  with  facilities  for  obtainisg  accurate  information. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  present  combination  to  enable  the  moderate  Investor  to  spread  his 
investment  over  a  number  of  difierent  Securities,  recommended  by  competent  advisers  as 
intrinsically  sound  and  likely  to  increase  in  value  ;  and  which  will  be  limited  to  Bonds  of  the 
Governments,  States.  Cities,  Counties,  and  public  undertakings,  especially  Railroads  ai\d  Public 
Works,  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  but  with  power  to  the  Trustees  to  invest  in  paid-up 
shares  of  undertakings  actually  earning  income. 

The  Tmstees  will  make  the  selection  of  the  Securities,  and  will  have  power  to  invest  the 
Trust  Fmids  temporarily  in  Government  Stocks  and  Bonds  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
until  good  investments  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest  are  found.  They  will  also  have  power  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  Certificate -holders  to  change  any  of  the  investments 
when  circumstances  render  it  advisable. 

The  Trustees  are  assured  upon  competent  authority  that  a  net  return  will  be  realized  on  the 
capital  »i vested  of  upwards  of  7  per  cent.,  which,  after  allowing  for  interest  on  the  Certificates, 
and  the  authorised  expenses,  will  leave  the  surplus  income,  with  any  profits  realized  on  redemp- 
tion of  (he  Trust  Securities,  applicable  for  redeeming  Certificates.  The  redemption  will  be 
effected  annually,  commencing  m  March  1876. 

If  from  any  circumstances  the  income  of  the  Trust  Fund  received  in  any  year  should  be 
insufficient  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  the  interest  on  the  Certificates,  the  deficiency  will  form 
a  first  cliarge  on  the  subsequent  receipts,  subject  only  to  the  annual  expenses. 

The  Trust  will  last  for  30  years,  or  till  the  redemption  of  all  the  Certificates,  whichever 
shall  first  happen,  the  remaining  Securities  being  then  sold,  and  any  Certificates  not  previously 
■drawn  being  first  paid  off,  after  which  the  balance  will  form  the  reversion  to  be  distributed  pro 
raid  among  the  Rieveraion  Certificates.  These  Reversion  Certificates  will  remain  the  property 
of  the  holders  after  their  Certificates  have  been  redeemed,  until  the  expiration  of  the  Trust. 

Not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  present  Issue  will  be  invested  in  any  particular  Security. 

All  Subscriptions  received  will  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Trustees  at  the  Bank  of  Messrs. 
Glyn  Si  Co.,  and  the  Securities  purchased  will  be  deposited  at  the  same  Bank,  where  the 
Interest  Coupons  on  the  Certificates  will  be  made  payable  half-yearly. 

The  Trust  Deed  will  be  executed  by  the  Trustees,  and  the  Certificates  issued  as  early  as 
possible. 

The  Certificates  will  be  to  bearer,  with  half-yearly  Coupons  attached,  payable  March  15  and 
September  15  :  the  first  Coupon  for  the  proportion  of  the  half-year's  interest  falling  due  Sep- 
tember 15  next. 

An  soon  as  the  greater  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  investments  are  made,  a  General  Meeting 
of  the  Certificate- holders  will  be  called  to  receive  the  report  of  the  Trustees,  and  to  elect  a  Com- 
mittee of  Certificate-holders. 

The  expense;^  of  management  are  limited  to  a  sum  not  exceeding  £2,500  per  annum,  unless 
with  the  con«:nt  of  the  Certificate-holders'  Committee. 

In  order  to  fix  the  amount  of  preliminary  expenses,  a  contract  has  been  entered  into  by  which 
every  expense  of  forming  the  Trust  and  purchasing  the  Stocks  is  guaranteed,  including  adver- 
tisements, ad  valorrm  and  other  Stamps,  legal  and  all  other  expenses,  at  a  Commission  of  £2 
per  Cent,  on  the  nominal  amount  of  Stocks  purchased. 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  by  the  Bankers  in  the  annexed  form,  and  the  payments  will 
be:— 

Deposit  on  Application   £10  per  Cent. 

On  Allotment    16 

April  15    25  „ 

May  15   46  „ 

96 

Subscribers  may  pay  up  in  full  or  anticipate  these  payments  on  the  days  when  any  of  the 
instalments  fall  due.  being  allowed  a  discount  at  the  rate  of  H  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Subscriptions  will  also  be  received  in  the  form  of  Tenders  of  American  Sccuriticfl.  Tlic 
Trustees  reserve  to  themselves  an  absolute  discretion  to  accept  or  refuse  Tenders. 

If  thc'.SubBCriptions  In  Cash  and  Securities  do  not  roach  the  nominal  amount  of  £iiOO,000,or  in 
taseif  where  no  Allotment  is  mmle,  the  DepositH  will  he  returned  without  deduction,  and  where 
the  Subscriptions  receiving  Allotments  are  less  than  the  number  applied  for,  the  surplus 
Deposits  will  be  credited  towards  the  Allotment, 

Scrip  will  be  Issued  In  exchange  for  Bankers*  Receipts,  which,  when  fully  paid  up,  will  be 
Cxcliangcil  for  the  Ccrtiflcotes. 

The  Draft  Trust  Deed,  with  the  forms  of  the  Certificates,  and  the  Contra<'t  for  Expenses  may 
be  Hccn  at  the  OtWo-  of  the  Tru«ttt:M.  No.  (i  Victoria  Street.  WcMtrniiiMtcr.  and  I'roB|>eetui*e'»  and 
Konns  of  Anplication  may  Ih;  obtaincfl  of  the  Secretary  i  of  McNHrs.  Haxtkii,  Kosk,  Norton, 
ft  Co.,  6  Victoria  Htrect,  WcHtudnster  (  and  of  Messrs.  QX.YN,  MiLLB,  CURRUC,  &  Co 
67  Lombard  Street,  where  all  Subscriptions  must  be  paid.  * 

March  W,  11173. 


AMERIOAN  INVESTMENT  TRUST. 
(First  Tssuo.) 

To  the  TrUMteft  o/ iMf  American  Jnvmtment  Trust,  ^  Victoria  Street,  WettminMUr,  London. 
Ilavlnit  paid     Mmnr:  Olvh  &  Co.,  to  the  account  of  the  Trustees  of  the  AMKnioAW  In- 
yawTMKjrr  I  uiiht  the  .nm  of  I  oj  a  deposit  on  Corlificate-  of  £\w  coi-h  in 

the  •aid  Tiurt.  iii»on  the  t<:rni»  of  the  T'rosp*Ttus.  dated  March  !0,  IH?,!,  I  refluent  you  toalIr)t  to 
me  Ihml  nuiiiU-rof  (.i  i  tltlcatcji.  and  I  cngiigc  to  pay  the  further  IriHlolmcntM  upon  that  or  any 
IcMi-  numlicr  that  you  niay  al  ot  U»  mc  a*  the  lame  sluUt  become  duo.  In  default  of  which  my 
previous  pajmcnts  will  be  liable  to  furfblture. 

Name  

AddrcM  

Description  ', 

Hlstioture.  

ADDITIOV  to  DB  WlhlMD  UP  IF  TIIK  Al'I'I.KJANT  WIHIIBfl  TO  VAT  W  FULL. 

I  desire  l^i  pay  up  ray  SubKrlpUon  Id  full,  receiving  Discount  thorcon  at  the  rata  of  X4  oar 
Cant,  per  annum.  *^ 

BlgnatnT*  


Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1SG2  and  1867,  with  Limited 
Liability. 

Capital  £1,300,000,  in  65,000  Shares  of  £20  each. 


Deposit  on  Application   £2  per  Share, 

On  Allotment    £3  „ 

Ou  May  31,  1K73    £3  „ 

„  August  15,  1873    £3  „ 

„  November!,  1873    £3  „ 

„  December  29,  1873    £3  „ 

„  April  1,  1874    £3  „ 


Directors  in  London, 
FREDERICK  ALERS  HANKEY,  Esq.,  SilverlaBds,  near  Chertsey. 
J.  0.  IM  THURN,  Esq.,  Jun.  (Messrs.  J.  G.  im  Thum  &  Co.),  Bast  India  ATenue, 

Leadenhall  Street. 
HENRY  LABOUCHERE,  Esq.,  9  Park  Street,  Westminster. 

EDWARD  HARBORD  LUSHINGTON,  Esq.,  Brackenhurst,  Cobham, late  Financial 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  Director  of  the  ProTincial  Bank  of 
Ireland,  and  of  the  London  and  County  Bank. 

PH.  L.  R.  MARTIN,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Kleinwort,  Cohen,  &  Co.),  20  Fenchurch 
Street,  E.G. 

JOSEPH  SEBAG,Esq.,40Westboume  Terrace,  W.,  Director  of  the  British  American 
Land  Company. 

Consulting  Director. 

CHARLES  WILLIAM  SIEMENS,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  D.G.L.,  Member  of  the  Council  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Manager  and  Electrician. 
G.  VON  GHATTTIN,  Esq.,  M.S.T.E. 

Council  in  New  York. 
Honourable  WILLIAM  F.  HAVEMEYBR,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Honourable  HENRY  G.  STEBBINS,  Banker,  and  President  of  the  Boaid  of 

Public  Parks,  New  York. 
PHILO.  C.  CALHOUN,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Fourth  National  Bank,  New  York. 
HENRY  CLEWS,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Henry  Clews  &  Co.),  Bankers,  New  York. 
PAUL  N.  SPOFFORD,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Spofford,  Brothers.  &  Co.),  New  York. 
Honourable  EDWARD  HAIGHT  (Messrs.  Edward  Haight  &  Co.),  Bankers,  New 

York. 

JOHN  DUFF,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Telegraph  Company. 
JAMES  W.  BROWN,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Franklin  Telegraph  Company,  Boston. 
Honourable  EZEKIEL  A.  STRAW,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Bankers. 

The  CONSOLIDATED  BANK,  Limited,  52  Threadneedl©  Street,  B.C. 

Solieilors, 

Messrs.  UPTON,  JOHNSON,  UPTON,  &  BUDD,  20  Austin  Friare,  London. 

Brokers, 

Messrs.  HILL,  FAWCETT,  &  HILL,  29  Threadneedle  Street,  E.G. 

Secretary  {pro  <em.)— W.  H.  CLARK,  Esq. 

Offices— 48  &  49  PALMERSTON  BUILDINGS,  OLD  BROAD 
STREET,  E.G. 


PROSPECTUS. 

The  ohject  of  this  Company  is  the  establishment  of  Direct  and  Independent  Telegraphic 

Cominunication  between  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  general  desire  to  have  the  benefit  of  an  independent  Cable,  coupled 
with  the  great  increase  of  Telegraphic  intercourse  between  Eurojie  and  America,  explains  the 
origin  of  the  Company.  The  present  Cable  is  intended  to  bt  laid  from  the  Coast  of  Ireland  to 
a  point  on  the  Coa«t  of  New  Hampahire,  whore  it  will  join  the  Wirei  of  the  American  Land 
Telegraphs. 

The  Representatives  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Telegraph  Company  (Land  Line*)  of 
America,  atid  the  Franklin  Telegraph  Company  of  America,  have  promised  that  those 
Companiew  sliall  enter  into  working  arrangements  with  tl»s  Company,  on  the  baais  of  an 
interchange  of  business.  The  relations  with  these  Telegraphic  Companies  and  their  con nexiont 
will  immediately  ficcure  complete  and  ready  working  communication  with  New  York,  Son 
Francisco,  Boston,  Chicago,  Philudelphia.  Baltimore,  Washington,  New  Orleans,  Chartesiuwn, 
Savannah,  and  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  Statea  and  Canada.  Under  tliose  working 
arrangements  it  is  calculated  that  all  the  Transatlantic  Cable  Messages  collected  by  these 
extensive  I^ines  (a  Map,  on  wtiich  these  Lines  are  shown,  may  be  obtained  on  opplication  at  the 
OthccB  of  tlie  Company)  will  be  handed  over  to  this  Company.  The  relations  thus  already 
secured  by  this  Company  will,  with  bnt  a  moderate  share  of  busincsa  from  tJie  general  public, 
ensure  a  considerable  trofiic. 

A  Contract  has  been  entered  into  with  Messrs.  Sikmkns  Brotitbhs,  Telegraph  Engineers  and 
Contractors,  for  the  manufacture  Of  the  Cable,  3.(Wi  nautical  miles  in  length.  The  Contract 
includes  the  manufacture,  laying,  and  landing  of  the  Cable,  and  its  maintenance  in  good 
working  order  for  30  days  after  laying.  The  Core  of  the  Cable  is  to  cons  i«t  of  4«U  lbs.  Copiwr 
ond  400  lbs.  Ou  tta  Percha  per  nautical  mile.  This  Core  is  heavier  than  tl>*t  uf  any  existing 
Submarine  Cable  hitherto  laid  across  the  Atlantic  or  elsewhere.  The  total  Contract  price,  ii 
jtl.aU.fHHi.  The  two  last  instalments  oi  the  Contract  price  will  only  be  paid  as  follows  :_ One 
of  such  instalments,  amounting  to  X87,20l>,  upon  the  Cable  heina;  completely  laid  in  good 
working  order,  and  the  other,  amounting  to  i:47,(X>0.  after  the  Cable  has  been  subsequently 
maintained  in  good  working  order  for  30  days;  the  Uevcnuo  during  that  iH:riod  belonging  to 
tlie  Company. 

After  allowing  for  the  Contract  price  of  the  Coble  and  for  Stations.  Instruments,  Batteries, 
Land  Connexions,  and  all  other  proboble  dednclions,  there  will  be,  when  the  Cable  is  laid  in 
working  order,  a  surplus  of  at  lca.st  i:.'»0,(K)0  avuilahie  for  Working  Capital. 

The  Contractors  have  \mdertaken  to  make  the  Cable  before  May  I,  1874,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  lay  it  in  the  sunmier  of  next  year. 

This  Cable  will  liave  tlie  advantage  of  saving  time,  from  its  being  unnecessary  to  rC'transmit 
Messages  at  an  intermediate  station  or  stations,  added  to  wtiich  the  ch&ucea  of  error  will  be 
very  greatly  reduced  by  this  absence  of  re-transniisuion. 

Allowing  for  repetitions,  earth  currents,  and  other  disturbing  iufluences,  and  taking  the 
six:cd  of  trausmismion  tor  a  consecutive  numl>cr  of  hours  at  a  miiumuin  rate  of  only  nhie  words 
per  minute.  9.7*JO  words  Ciuild  be  transmitted  per  day,  reckoning  If*  hours  out  of  the  i?l  as 
ellV'etive.  At  atarltrot  3s.  per  word,  this  would  give  £437,100  us  ttie  gross  receipts  per  annum, 
taking  the  year  at  :iiH)  working  du^  s. 

The  Directors,  however,  anticipate  that  the/  will  Ik?  able  to  give  the  Public  the  benefit  of  a 
Bubstantial  reduction  on  the  above  rate,  consistently  with  a  proper  regard  to  the  Interests  of 
their  Shareholders,  as  they  tlrmly  believe  that  a  reduction  would  be  foUowwl  by  sueh  an 
increase  of  MeKsogeH  a*i  would  auiidy  eouiiK-nsate  for  U.  The  l)iliK<'r  Unitko  Statks  Cahlh 
Company  will  ho  in  a  position  to  inaugurate  lids  imllev—whicli  Im,-*  proved  wo  sueeessftil  in  the 
■Imllur  ease  of  railroiuls-  as  It  Is  untniniriu  !  led  witli  the  onerous  contracts  of  existing  Trans- 
atlantic Cable  Lines,  the  Anglo- Amerinui  Cnitipiiny  having  to  piiy  over  oiu'- third  its  rec«'ipts, 
less  a  rebate  of  XX.'k.iXMi  per  annum,  to  the  Newlouudlaud  Cuuipuiy;  nud  the  French  Cablo  Com- 
pany having  ti>  pay  a  royalty  to  the  Siihmariiic  Cempauy  ou  all  Messages  transmitted  from 
England  to  America  by  its  Brest  Calde. 

The  foliowhig  estimate  U  biu>*rd  upon  a  speed  of  nine  words  per  minute.  It  supposes  that  the 
Cable  will  he  in  active  use  for  1h  hours  out  of  the  X4  during  3oo  d»>*<  of  caeh  vear.  It  shows 
the  result  of  a  minimum  tarilf  of  U.  3d.  i>er  word  (allowing  vd.  for  IuihI  Liucs)  upon  this 
Company  :— 

Diniccrr  Unitkd  States  Caui.u  Company— Cai'jtal  £i,8O0,000. 

Cross  Kecoh)t   £i:.7,!t.M) 

Working  KxiKinso   »7.'k»0 

Net  Income   130.000,  or  10  per  cent,  on  Capital. 

Were  the  reduction  only  to  Is.  ml.,  histcad  of  I«.  3d.,  the  tarllf  would,  at  the  same  rate,  elre  « 
net  income  of  above  \U  |ier  cent. 

The  present  price  of  Anglo- American  Stock  Is  ui>wards  of  00  premium. 
Ditto  Freiieh  Atlantic  ditto  00  ditto. 

These  Cables  return  to  lnveHl4)rr*  nt  these  prieos,  ond  ot  the  proent  larlll  of  Four  Rhllllngs 
jr  word.  Iwlween  7  and  h  per  rent,  tier  nnnnm,  wlillst  the  Slumi*  of  the  I>IUIf(T]'  UmTKD 
-iTATKM  Caiii.IO  CoMi'ANV.  Miulted.  whirli  (ire  now  olfered  at  par.  would  isuppoHliig  Us  Cable 
only  to  obtain  nnc-hllh  of  Ibe  tratMe).  iit  the  tariti  of  In.  :id.  per  word,  puy  lo  investors  111  per 
cont.  per  annum,  and  at  n  tarill'ol  Is.  Od.  wouhl  pay  ir>  per  ei-nt. 

The  numlHT  of  Trnnsatlnndc  Mussanen  Is  uunstautty  Inerensliig.  This  has  l>ccn  the  case  to 
■uch  au  extent  Uiat  whilst  In  tlie  year  iwiu  the  gruii  receipts  of  the  Atlautia  Telegraph  Com- 
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paoies  were,  with  the  high  tariff  then  in  force,  estimated  to  be  about  £475.000  per  annum,  for 
tbe  year  1873.  uudcr  the  reduced  tariff  they  amounted  to  about  X683,000,  bcine  an  increase  of 
income  in  four  years  of  about  46  i>er  cent. 

Mr.  C.  W.  SiEMEVs  will  act  with  the  Board  as  consaUinff  member  without  vote,  thus 
giring  the  Company  the  advaatngc  of  his  experience  and  scientific  knowledge. 

The  Head  Offices  of  this  Company  will  be  in  London,  where  the  business  of  this  Com- 
pany will  be  managed. 

The  Agreement  for  the  manufacture,  layinjr.  and  landins  the  Cable  h  dated  February  8, 
1873,  and  is  made  between  the  American  Atlantic  Cahle  Telegraph  Company  of  New  York, 
by  ArthcR  M.  Eastman,  it>  Attorney  and  A-rent,  of  the  one  part,  and  Khxst  Wkuxkii 
SisiCENS.  Charlks  William  Sikmhss.  and  Caul  IIkinrich  Sikmi:ns,  of  the  other  part. 
The  benefit  of  this  Agreement  hivs,  by  an  Intleuture  of  the  same  dflite  made  between  the 
American  Atlantic  Teletmiph  Company  of  New  Yofk.  by  their  said  Ai:ent  and  Attorney,  of 
the  one  part,  and  FREUKitrcK  Kickktts,  a  Trustee  on  behali' of  tliis  Company,  of  the  otiier 
part,  been  transferred  to  the  said  Trustees  for  this  Company. 

Copies  of  the  Memorandum  and  vVrticles  of  Association,  and  of  the  above-mentioned  A^ee- 
ment  and  Transfer,  can  be  ins);tctcd  at  the  Offices  of  the  Solicitors  of  this  Company. 

Applieatlons  for  Shares.on  theaccompanyinp  Form,  should  be  left  at  the  Company's  Bankers  ; 
the  Deposit  will  be  returned  if  no  Ailotraent  is  made  ;  and  if  an  Allotment  is  made,  will  be 
applied  on  account  of  the  amount  payable  on  the  Shares  allotted. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  for  Shares  may  be  obtained  at  the  Bankers,  the 
Brokers,  and  the  Offices  of  the  Company. 

London.  March  10, 1^73. 


THE  DIRECT  UNITED  STATES  CABLE  COMPANY,  Limited, 
FORM  OF  APPLICATION. 
(To  be  retained  by  the  Bankers.) 
To  the  Directors  qf  t?ie  Direct  United  States  Cable  Company^  Limited. 

Gentlemen.  Havinc  paid  to  your  Bankers  the  sum  of  £       ,  bein?  a  deposit  of  £2  per  Share. 

I  request  that  you  will  allot  me  shares  of  £20  each  in  your  Company,  upon  the  terms  of 

the  Frospectufi  and  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association  ;  and  I  hereby  agree  to  accept 
the  said  Shares,  or  uny  smaller  number  wbicli  you  may  allot  me,  and  I  afrree  to  make  the  pay- 
ments thereon  at  the  times  specified  in  the  Prospectus,  and  to  become  a  Member  ot  the  Com- 
pany t  and  I  request  you  to  place  my  name  on  the  Register  of  Members  in  respect  of  the  Shares 
which  may  be  allotted  to  me. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Tour  obedient  Servant, 

Nam  e  ( i  n  f ul  1)  .',* 

Address  (in  full)  

Date   

'J^HIS  DAY. 

"VrOSOTTFS    ANNUAL    CLEARANCE  of  SOILED  and 

SURPLUS  STOCK,  this  and  following  days,  at  materially  reduced  prices. 
Lookingr-Glasses  and  Gilt  Decorative  Articles ;  Drawing-room.  Dinin^^-room.  Library, 
Boudoir,  and  Bedroom  Furniture  ;  Clocks,  Bronzes,  Ornaments,  &c.  :  Eiifrraving^*.  Water- 
Colonrs,  Chromos.  and  Photos.    The  new  and  beautiful  designs  in  Cretonnes  for  1873,  just 
leoeived.  at  manufacturers*  prices. 

397,  398,  399,  399A  OXFORD  STREET.  Established  Half  a  Century, 

qiREES,     SHRUBS,    &c.— The    HEATHERSIDE  COL- 

LECTIONS,  forming  toaether.  for  £21,  a  complete  Arboretum, equal  in  variety  to  some 
of  the  finest  in  Europe. 

THOMAS  THORNTON.  Heatherside  Nurseries. Bacshot,  Surrey,  offers  a  Collection  of  all 
the  FINEST  and  NEWEST  HARDY  TREES  and  SHRUBS  HITHERTO  INTRODUCED, 
in  Seven  Serieaof  50  Species  each,  one  Plant  to  each  Species,  viz. 

No.  I — 50  distinct  species  of  Conifers,  including  the  best  and  newest  for  £3  6 

2 —  .V)      „         „  Evercrreen  Trees  and  Shrubs  (.not  Conifers)   „    2  5 

3 —  50      „  tall  Deciduous  Trees,  best  sorts   „    2  0 

4—  -S0     „        „  flowering  and  fine-fuliai;ed  Shrubs  „    1  10 

SO      M         «,  climbine  and  trailing  Plants    2  4 

6—  50  named  varieties  of  Rhododendrons,  including  the  lincjit  and  newest. .  „    6  10 

7—  50      ,t        »•  Fruit  Trees  of  various  sorts   „    3  5 

Each  Collection  may  be  had  separately,  or  the  whole  for  £21  0 

When  more  than  one  of  each  species  in  a  Collection  is  taken,  a  corresponding  reduction  will 
be  made  in  price. 
The  Plant*  sent  will  range  from  1  to  7  feet  in  height. 

The  Plant*  will  "be  carefully  packed  (withoutcharge).  and  will  be  delivered  (free)  at  either 
the  Famborough.  Bla^-kwater.  or  Snimingdale  Stations. 

Terms — Net  Caah  on  or  before  delivery.  Unknown  Correspondents  will  please  accompany 
their  orders  by  a  remittance.  Post-office  orders  payable  at  the  Ba^ahot  office.  Cheque*  crossed 
London  and  County  Bank,  toihe  Aldershot  Braneh  of  which  Bank  T.  TKOitNTON  begs  to  refer 
aa  to  his  trustworthiness. 

TRON  WINE  BINS.— FARROW  &  JACKSON  (Business 

-■-  established  179ft>.  First  Wronght-Tron  Wine  Bins,  invented  and  made  by  the  late 
Mr.  Farrow  in  1824.  First  Wine  Bins,  with  separate  rest  for  each  bottle,  registered  by  present 
Una  March  1.  1861.  The  new  Exhibit  Bins,  also  with  separate  rest  tor  each  bottle  (but  so 
arranged  that,  the  nacks  of  the  bottles  are  outwards,  an  advantage  peculiar  to  this  form  of 
Wine  Bin),  re^stered  by  them  March  28.  1872 — 18  Great  Tower  Street.  8  Haymarket, 
91  Hanaell  Street,  Ixmdon  ;  and  23  Rue  du  Pont  Neuf,  Paris. 

/CAMPBELL'S   OLD    GLENLIVAT    WHISKY.— 203.  per 

^  Gallon  ;  409.  per  Dozen—Address,  JAMES  CAMPBELL,  Wine  Merchant,  158  Regent 
Street.  Tendon. 

XT  I  N  A  H  A  N'S     .     lTl     '.     WHISK  Y. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH 
WHISKIES.  )3  li'-irivalled.  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac 
Brandy.  Notethe  Bed  Seal.  Pink  Lai-el. and  Cork  branded  "  Kinahan's  .  LL  .  Whisky." 
Wholesale  Depat,  *>  GREAT  TITCnFIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET.  W. 

LAZENBY^&TSON'S  PICKLES7  SAUCES7a'nd~C0N^ 

-'-^  •  DIMENTS._E.  LAZENBY  &  SON.  Sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles.  SauccJi.  and  Condiments,  m  long  and  favourably  distinguished 
by  their  Name,  are  compelled  to  CAUTIOM  the  Public  against  the  inferior  Preparations 
•which  are  put  lip  Slid  laljtUed  in  cbine  imitation  of  their  Goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the 
Public — Wigmore  Street.  Cavendlih  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and 
18  Trinity  Strett.  London,  S.E. 

TJARVEY'S   STVUCE.  — Caution.  — The  Admirers  of  this 

r  c^Jebnited  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle,  prepared  by 
E.  LAZEySY  &  SON,  bears  the  Label  used  so  many  years,  signed    Klizabeth  LfiienOi/." 

TEA      &      P^JE  R  iVl  N   S*       S  A  U   C  E. 

'  The  "WORCESTERSHIRE,"  pronoanced  by  Connoissenrs  "Theonly  Good  Sauce," 
improves  the  Apti«tite,an<l  lids  Diatslion.  Unrivalled  for  I'irinancy  and  Flavour.  Ask  for 
"LEA  «  PEl'.l'.r.Ns'  SAI.XE.  '  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS,  and  see  tiie  Names  of 
I/EA  *  PERRINS  on  all  Bottle" and  LahelB.—At'entii,  CROSSE  &.  BLACKWELL,  London, 
and  -Sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Sauces  throu[;hout  the  ^Vorld. 

EbECTKIUlTy   IS  LIFE. 
pULVERMACHEirS  Improved  I'atent  GALVANIC  CHAIN 

BA.N'US.  BELTS.  BATTERIES,  and  ACCESSORIES.   Price  from  29.  and  ui.wnrds. 

Rchatilc  tvidcna-  in  iiroi.f  of  the  unrivalled  elticocy  of  these  appliance!i  in  Rheumatism, 
Oout.  NeiiralKia.  Deafness.  Head  and  Tooth  Aclie,  Paralysis,  Liver  Complaints.  Cramps, 
Spaiirn.  NervouH  iKbillly  Functional  Disorders  Kc,  is  given  in  the  Pamphlet,  "  Galvanism, 
Nature's  Chief  Restorer  of  Impaired  Vital  Enercy." 

AkkIv  at  PULVER.VACHER'S  Galvanic  Esiahlishment,  168  Reeent  Street,  London,  W. ; 
where  Pamphlet  and  full  Price  List  can  be  obtained,  post  free. 

RAPID  Cure  of  Bevere  Cough  by  Dr.  LOCOCK'S  PULMONIC 
WAFER."!  From  Mr.  IlABIllsos,  2(i5  Gloswp  Rrjad.  Sheffield:  "I  was  myself  troubled 

with  a  severe  cmirh.  and  waa  completely  cured  by  a  lew  of  the  Wallers." — Sold  by  all  Druggists 
at  Is.  Ud.  per  Rox. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


'HE  UNITED 


IV/rUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— BOOKS  for  all  READERS. 

See  MUDIE'S  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR  for  MARCH.  New  Edition  now  ready. 

IVrUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— First-Class  Siibsnription, 

-^'-^  for  a  constant  Ruccession  of  the  Newest  Rooks,  One  Guinea  per  Annum.  TJwk  Societies 
and  Institutions  Bupplied  on  liberal  Terms.   Prospectuses  postaee  free  on  application, 

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRAIIY.— BOXES  and  PARCELS 
of  BOOKS  are  forwarded  daily  from  MUDIE'S  SKLECT  LIBRARY  to  Families  and 
Book  Societies  in  every  ))art  of  the  Country.  Revised  USTS  of  BOOKS  lately  abided  to  the 
Library,  and  Catalotruci  of  Surplus  Copies  withdrawn  for  Sale  at  (,'reatly  reduced  pri'jcs,  arc 
now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded,  postfice  free,  on  application. 

IVrUDIE'S     SELECT     LIBRARY.— CHEAP  BOOKS.— 

-^'-^  Stanley's  Travels  in  Search  of  Livingstone,  Ds,;  Forster's  Life  of  Dickens,  2  vols.  Us.Gd.; 
Gareth  and  Lynettc.  is.  6d. ;  Corvin's  Life  of  Adventure.  :i  vols,  tis.;  Life  of  Marparet  of 
Anjou,  by  Mrs.  Kooklmm.  3  vols.  7s. Od.:  Dean  Ilook'n  I,,ifc  of  Archbishop  Parker,  "j*.  6d.; 
Bessie,  by  ,Tulia  K:iv!maj.'h,  'A  vols.  Hs.;  Wrayford's  Ward,  by  F.  W.  Robinson,  5  vols.  6«.; 
second-hand,  in  {rood  cmulition.  and  more  thun  Five  Hundred  otiier  re(«;nt  Brioks.  See 
MUDIE'S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUES.  New  Edition.  The«e  Catalogues  comprise, 
in  addition,  a  large)  and  varied  asaorlinent  of  Popular  Books  in  every  department  of 
Literature,  in  ornamental  bindings,  well  adapted  for  Gentlemen's  Libraries,  and  tor  Wedding 
and  Birthday  Presents  and  Prizes. 


IVrUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— All  the  Books  in  Circula- 

tionor  on  Sale  at  MXIDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may  also  he  obtained  with  the 
least  possible  delay  liy  the  Subscribers  to  MUDIE'S  LlIiltARY.  CROSS  STREET,  .MAN- 
CHESTER; and  (by  order!  from  all  Booksellers  in  connexion  with  the  Library. 
Mudie'sSelect  Library.  Limited.  New  Oxford  Street.  City  Oiiice,  t  Kinpr  Street,  Chcapside. 

Of)  PER  CENT.  DISCOUNT  allowed  on  NEW  BOOKS  by 

"  the  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  BOOK  SOCIETY,  99  High  Ilolborn,  London,  W.C. 
Catalogues,  Order  Forms,  &c.,  tn'atis  on  ap])lication. 

"T^HE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  in^JklERICA.— SUBSCRIP- 

-*-  TIONS.  for  any  Time,  at  PUBLICATION  PRICE,  can  be  made  with  B.  F.  Stkvbss, 
17  Henrietta  Street.  Covent  Garden,  London.  The  Annual  Subscription.  IncludinE  Postage,  is 
£1  10s.  6d.  or  ^7"50,  Gold,  and  may  be  remitted  direct,  or  paid  to  the  New  York  Agents  of 
B.  F.  Stevens,  Messrs.  iKVlxu  it  Wlu.EY,  341  Pine  Street,  New  York. 


f\N  SATURDAY,  March  15,  will  be  published  a  SUPPLEMENT 

^  to  the  ECONOMIST,  entitled  the  "  Commercial  History  and  Review  of  Ift72."  in  continu- 
ation of  the  Series  commenced  with  1863.  containing  a  careful  Digest  of  the  I-ca-iiir:  Merchants* 
and  Brokers'  Circulars  in  the  different  Branches  or  Trade.  Returns  of  Prices,  AcciMint.-  of  the 
Banks  of  Enjrland  and  France.  Appendices  relating  to  special  subjects  of  Mercantile  interest 
cunuected  with  the  Year,  &c.,  the  object  of  the  Supplement  bointr  to  place  in  nos.'Cssiuii  of  the 
public  a  Commercial  History  of  1872  worthy  of  preservation  and  adapted  for  reference.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  special  character  and  the  extensive  chanpes  of  Trade  and  I^rices  in  1^72,  the 
Review,  which  fills  126  pa^es,  will  present  evidence  collected  from  a  larcer  number  of  Ciuarters 
than  in  former  Years.  The  price  of  the  "  Economist"  will  on  this  date,  March  15,  be  Is.  4d.  ; 
by  post.  Is.  4id.— Office.  340  Strand.  W.C, 

A  COUNTRY  MANSION— VIEWS  and  PLAN.— See  THE 

BUILDER  of  this  Week  for  Illustrations  of  Mr.  Titus  Salt's  Residence.  Yorkshire- 
Early  French  Goldsmiths'  Work— Preservation  of  Wood  by  Means  of  Tar — Poutefroct  Castle— 
Uealth  lusijcctors'  Duties— Art,  Sanitary  Science,  and  all  the  Connate  News.  4d.;  by  post,  iid, 
1  York  Street,  W.C.    And  all  Newsmen. 

Tj^OR  SALE.— A  High-class  MAGAZINE,  very  widely  known, 

ha\-in2:  been  established  upwards  of  fourteen  years.   A  very  desirable  property  for  a 

Gentleman  of  literary  tastes  and  moderate  amount  of  capital  Address,  by  letter,  to  F.  R.  S.» 

care  of  Messrs.  Steel  &  Jones,  4  Spring  Gardens,  S.\V,  

4tO.  3s.  6d. 

AGNER'S     OPERA,     "  LOHENGRIN."-"  We  doubt 

whether  any  man  has  yet  handled  the  Warmer  question  as  practically  (and  this  it* 
what  we  want)  as  Professor  Ella,  in  his  I.,ecture3  on  Dramatic  M.\isic."— Illustrated  lierieio. 

RlDGWAY,  Piccadilly^^  


w 


Now  ready.  10s. 

T^HE  CLERGY  LIST  for  1873;  containing  the  Population  nf 

several  Parishes  according  to  the  Census  of  1871.   Corrected  by  Authority. 

HYMNOLOGIA  CTTRISTIANA  LATINA :  Psalms  and  Hvmns  by  various  Authors,  frrmx 
Luther  to  Keble,  in  Latin  and  English  Verse,  by  the  late  Rev.  Richard  Bingtiam. 
Price  3b. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  ROME  DESCRIBED  BY  A  ROMAN.  89. 

"His  facts  challenge  inquiry  by  all  honest  men." — 2'tiblic  Opinion, 

A  PHY'SICIAN'S  SERMON  TO  Y^OUNG  MEN.  Is. 

"  A  delicate  subject  handled  wisely,  judiciously,  and  religiously."—  Guardian. 
London:  BAiLLi^lRE.  Tindall,  &  Cox,  King  William  Street,  Strand. 


Just  published,  first  Twelve  Books,  2  vols.  Rvo.  each  vol.  I4s. 

fTOMER'S  ODYSSEY.    Edited  by  Henry  Hatman,  B.I).. 

•^-^  Head-Master  of  Rugby  School.  With  Prefaces,  Notes,  and  Appendices,  and  Collatiun:- 
of  several  MSS.  Loudon  :  D.  Nu'rr,  27ii  Strand. 

By  the  Same,  A  FKAGMENT  OF  THE  .JA>:ON  LEGEND.   I2mo.  2s. 

 Oxford  :  Pahkeu  Ik  Co,  

This  day,  8vo.  6d. 

A  UTHORTSED  REPORT  of  the  MEETINGS  in  DEFENCE 

of  the  ATHANASIAN  CREED  which  were  held  in  St.  James's  Hall  and  in  the 
Hanover  Square  RxMjins  on  January  ai,  1873.    Witli  an  Explanatory  Preface. 

 RiVTyoTONS,  Waterloo  Place,  London  ;  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  

Now  ready.  Second  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  5b. 

p.;ESAR  in  BRITAIN.    By  Thomas  Kentish. 

"  A  poem  of  confiiderable  power  and  far  above  the  average  of  modern  verse." — Standard. 

"  Contains  many  admirable  ilescriptioiis  and  spirit-stirring  paseacres." — Civil  .Service  Gazette. 

"  Written  with  tai^tc  and  discretion,  with  mvicli  fiirce  and  freshness."— iV«n^/^^■^{^''r  (ruardian. 

*'  Tlie  story  is  well  told  j  the  prefatory  verses  ut  the  beginning  are  good."— Co«r(  Circular. 

'*  This  is  the  second  edition  of  poems  of  more  than  average  merit  and  attractiveness.  We 
repeat  our  former  favourable  opinion  with  the  addition  that  we  are  glad  to  see  it  has  beeu 
endorsed  in  so  many  literary  quarters."— ,S7«nf/ar(/. 

 Basil  M oyxAGU  Pickerixg.  19G  Piccadilly,  W.  

Lately  published,  royal  -Ito.  ornamental  cloth,  36s. 

"PNGLISH    COUNTRY    HOUSES  :   Forty-five  View.s  and 

^  Plans  of  recently  erected  Mansions,  Private  Residences,  Parson  age -Houses.  Fa»m- 
Houses,  Lodges,  and  Cottages;  with  tlie  actual  Cost  of  each;  and  a  Practical  Treatise  on  Houac- 
Building.  By  William  Wilkinson,  Architect,  Oxford. 

Oxford  and  377  Strand,  London  :  James  Paukrr  &  Co. 
Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries,  1  vol.  post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

THROUGH  SPAIN  by  RAIL  in  1872.    By  Alfred  Elwes. 
 ^London:  EFFiKOnAM  WiLfioy.  Royal  Exchange.  


u 


Just  published.  Second  Edition,  with  Appendix,  5s. 

NSEEN  and  IDEALITIES  :   Poems.    By  J.  S.  Macceoji. 

London  :  E.  T.  WHITFIELD,  179  Strand. 


tVbe-- 
with  1,. 

fnayal- 


LIBRARIES,  307   Regent   Street,  W. 

"I  to  any  amount, according  to  the  supply  rciuirtd.  All  I 

tndGerinan.immediatelyon  publication.  Prospectuses, 
■  iwund  (fo^t  free.  j 
j.'«>lus  Books  offered  for  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced  Pricei  | 

.-ON'8,»n<J9AUNDERS  k  OTLET'S  United  Libroriei,  ! 


Now  readv,  1  vol.  8vo.  10s. 

THE  LEGAL  PROFESSION,  Viewed  in  tho  Light  of  its 
Past  ni.story,  its  Present  State,  and  projected  Law  Reforms.   Edited  by  DOCTOK-IN- 
JURE-CIVILI,  of  the  Outer  Circle,  Esquire,  Apprentice-at-Law. 

"Miscuit  Utile  Dulci  (?)." 

 William  Rtdgway,  ir.9  Piccaililly.    And  all  Bookscllerg.  

Just  ready,  square  I6mo.  53. 

THE  LATIN  YEAR:  a  Collection  of  Hymns  from  Medifc^ al 
and  Modern  Sources,  selected  and  arranged  for  the  Church  Seasons.  Edited  bv  thc- 
Rcv.  W.  J.  LOFTIB.  Part  1.  I<ent  and  Luster,  with  7  Original  Designs  by  Robert 
Bateman. 

  London  ;  BASIL  MONTAGU  PiCKERiNQ,  1%  Piccadilly.  

Published  this  day,  imperial  4to.  cloth,  42s. 

A  RCII/EOLOGICAL  SKETCHES  in  SCOTLAND,  District 

of  Kintyrc  :  1.T8  Illustrations,  tvitli  Descriptive  Letterpress,  By  Captain  T.  P.  WnlTK, 
K.E.,  r.K.S.  Edin..  f  .S.A.  Scot.,  of  the  Ordnance  Survey. 

 William  Blackwood  &  Sons.  Edinburgh  and  London.  

•  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

^ODERN   CHRISTIANITY— a  Civilized  Heathenism.  By 

the  Author  of  *'  The  Fight  at  Dame  Europa's  School." 


Saliibiiry :  Buown  &  Co.     I,ondoD :  SiurKis,  Marshall,  Sc  Co. 
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SMITH'S  AUCIEIirT  HISTORY. 


Fourth  Edition,  3  vols.  Sto.  wit.h  Maps  and  Plans,  31s.  Gd. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  ANCIENT  WORLD,  from  the 

Earliest  Records  to  tlie  Fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  a.d.  4-5.5.  By  Philip 
Smith,  B.A.,  one  of  the  Contributors  to  the  "  Dictionaries  of  Greek  and 
Boman  Antiquities,  Biography,  and  Geography,"  "  The  Student's  JLanuals  of 
Old  and  New  Testament  History,"  &o.  SiC. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


FOB  LEKTT  AND  EASTEK, 


2  vols,  crown  8vo.  with  100  authentic  Views,  from  Sketches  and  Photographs 
made  on  the  spot  by  Rev.  S.  C.  Malan,  M.A.,  and  James 
Graham,  Esq.,  bound,  with  gilt  edges,  21s. 

THE   NEW   TESTAMENT.    Edited,  with  a  Plain 

Practical  Commentary.  By  Archdeacon  Churtok,  M.A.,  and  Archdeacon 
Basil  Jones,  M.A. 

"This  Commentary  is  not  less  marked  by  accuracy  and  sound  learning  than  by  judgment, 
candour,  and  piety." — Guardian. 
"  A  book  lor  all  time." — Xotcs  and  Qtieries. 

"  We  heartily  commend  tliis  work.  Ttie  illustrations  consist  of  views  of  scenes  in  the  Holy 
Land,  as  they  are  at  tlie  present  day/'— Churcfi  Builder. 
"  This  beautiful  book."_7o/m  null. 

"It  was  a  happy  idea  to  think  of  familiarizing  the  reader  with  those  scenes  In  the  New 
Testament  which  must  ever  have  a  peculiar  interest  for  the  Christian. "—Gardenei  s'  Chronicle. 


JOHN  MUEKAT,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


JOHNSON'S  DICTIONARY  BY  DR.  R.  G.  LATHAM. 
Complete  in  Four  Volumes,  Quarto,  price  £7,  cloth, 

ADICTIONAEY  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  By 
R.  G.  Latham,  M.A.  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c.  late  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cam- 
"bridge  ;  Author  of  "  The  English  Language,"  &c.  Founded  on  that  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  as  edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  M.A.  With  numerous 
Emendations  and  Additions. 


rous  and  extensive,  that  it  may  be  regarded 

virtually  as  a  new  book  Dr.  Latham's 

Dictionary  deserves  to  be  studied  by  every 
one  interested  in  the  language;  as  a  book  of 
reference  it  is  admirably  fitted  for  general 
usefulness."— Edinbu}-gh  Review. 


*'  The  special  excellence  of  the  present  over 
all  previous  editions  will  be  found  in  the  ety- 
molosrical  department."— J^oZ/h  Bull. 

"  Though  nominally  based  on  Johnson's 
Dictionary,  so  much  of  the  original  text  is 
■discarded  as  imperfect  or  erroneous,  and  the 
additions  in  every  department  are  so  nume- 

London :  LongmaJh'S  and  Co.  and  the  other  Proprietors. 

Just  published,  in  8vo.  price  One  Shilling, 

THE   AMALGAMATION  of  EAILWAY  COMPANIES; 
or,  the  Alternative  of  their  Purchase  by  the  State  considered.   By  Robeet 
Benson. 

London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

COLLISIONS  BETWEEN  SHIPS. 
Just  published,  in  royal  Sto.  price  One  Shilling, 

A DEFENCE  of  the  RULE  of  the  ADMIRALTY  COURT 
in  CASES  of  COLLISION  BETWEEN  SHIPS,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Right 
Honourable  Lord  Selborne,  &c.  &c.  By  H.  C.  Rothery,  M.A.  Registrar  of  the 
High  Court  of  Admiralty  and  of  Appeals. 

London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

MR,  LECKY'S  HISTORICAL  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL  WORKS. 
In  Two  Volumes,  crown  8vo.  price  IGs.  cloth, 

HISTORY  of  the  RISE  and  INFLUENCE  of  the  SPIRIT 
of  RATIONALISM  in  EUROPE.    By  W.  E.  H.  Leckt,  M.A.    A  New 
Edition. 

Works  by  the  same  Author  : — 

HISTORY  of  EUROPEAN  MORALS  from  AUGUSTUS  to 

CHARLEMAGNE.   Second  Edition,  2  toIs.  8to.  28s. 

LEADERS  of  PUBLIC  OPINION  in  IRELAND:  Swift, 

Flood,  Grattan,  O'Connell.   New  Edition.   Crown  8vo.  7s.  6<i. 
"  Mr.  Lecky's  study  of  the  past  and  present  of  Irish  public  life  is  both  interesting 
and  valuable  at  this  time."— Standard. 

London :  Longman.s,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

KEITH  ON  THE  FULFILMENT  OF  PROPHECY. 
Fortieth  Edition,  enlarged,  with  29  Plates,  in  8vo.  price  128.  6d. ;  also  the 
Thirty-ninth  Edition,  in  post  8vo.  with  5  Plates,  price  6s. 

EVIDENCE  of  the  TRUTH  of  the  CHRISTIAN  RELI- 
GION derived  from  the  LITERAL  FULFILMENT  of  PROPHECY, 
particularly  as  illustrated  by  the  History  of  the  Jews,  aud  the  Discoveries  of  recent 
Travellers.   By  Alexander  KErrii,  D.D. 

London  :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

At  the  BookscUera'  and  Libraries.   New  Bdition,  Reprinted  in  crown  8vo  .',9 

OWLAND       BROWN'S       SONGS       and  POEMS. 

'  "We  welcome  such  poetry  as  this.  It  is  true  to  the  kindred  point«  of  heaven  and 
Ihome.^^—IJriti^ik  Quartcrh/  Jievtcw.      "Delightful  love-poems  and  eonnets."— /J//wncp«n). 

We  find  nothinK  in  theac  poems  which  does  nut  Kive  ug  a  tjood  opinion  of  the  writer. 
Mall  Gazette.  "  Poetry  of  a  Bound  and  Kcnuinc  quality, "_///uj*(ra/p(/  Loiulou  News.   "  A 
healthy  tone  of  fecIinK  ifives  a  charm  to  this  volume."— O'uonVinn.    "  Poetry  full  of  Btcrlins 
Bcntiment."— /^oc^•.   "  Full  of  beautiful  aud  refined  sentiments,  these  poems  po-ssess  a  freshness 
and  originality  peculiarly  their  owi\."—I>inpatvh. 

London  :  E.  Moxon,  SON.i  Co.,  I  Amen  Corner,  PatcrnoBtcr  Row. 

DEDICATED  WITHOUT  PERMISSION  TO  THE  BIGHT  HON. 

W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 
Second  Edition,  Rvo.  sewed,  1h.  ild.;  in  cloth,  23.  Od. 

THE    BANK    CHARTER    ACT    and    the    RATE  of 
INTEREST. 

Ix)ndon  :  SiMPKiN,  MAiisiiAi.L,  &  Co.,  Stntionors'  IFull  Court. 
JuBt  pufiliHhcd,  .Second  and  Enlarged  Edition,  witli  lllnntrations,  Is. 

A  FEW  N()T]<:S  upon  tho  MEANS  of  RLVKING  a  HOUSE 

IIEAI/niY  nnd  COMFOIITAIIIJ:.    Dy  IIknuv  J.  I.ANClIKfiTKn. 
London;  Himi'kin,  Maiuuiai.i.,  &  Co.,  Wtationcrri'  Hnll  Court  ;  MArti.iioitoDail  >i  Co., 
i  Ave  Maria  Lane.   Ilriitliton  :  Joll.N  Bkal,  Ki  Ea«t  Street. 


Now  roody,  Hlx  Coplcii  uprit  free  liy  post  on  receipt  of  Two  I'cnny  Stampn, 

^HE  VISITORS'  (UJH)K  to  PL.XCIOS  of  AMUSEMENT 

«nd  HIJItlnillAN  HESOIIT  In  anil  near  to  LONDON. 
AddrcM,  T.  JtoimitTH  u  Co.,  «  Crane  Court,  I'lect  Street,  London,  E.C. 


  Jutt  publlihod,  ■•. 

PEN  RHYDDINO,  Iho  ASCLEPION  of  ENGLAND. 

"  Wliatevcr  In  of  iprovnl  nlillly  In  tlio  treatment  of  dl«oa«o  !■  freely  odontcd  In  the 
pracllwi  at  Ikn  Ilhy|liliiiK.  anil  all  that  the  hlitliMt  nmllcal  •kill,  the  cloicat  attention,  and  tho 
l««t  applloncci  lyui  do  If  acn,mpUi)hvd  tlifrc."— .V/um/iirii. 

Ixindon  i  H.  IIaiidiviukh,  IDS  Piccadilly.  W. 
Now  publlahcd,  Fourth  Edition,  rcvl.iil  niiil  cnlurucd.wlth  additional  Recent  Cum  It  fld 

■1.(M'1LEPHY    and    ITS    CUIU'l.      J{y    (lEonor:  Bkaman, 

-•— ^       U.D.,  r.n.C.a.-Londpa:  Rknhiiatv,      Htrand.   And  all  UogkwIIcrt. 


TEUBNER   &  CO.'S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


ENIGMAS   of  LIFE.     By  W.  E.  Greg.  Third 

Edition,  crown  8vo.  pp.  xxi — 30S.  cloth.  10s.  Gd. 
CONTKNTS :  Rcalizahle  Ideals— Malthus  Notwithstanding— Non-Surviva  of  the  Fittest- 
Limits  and  Directions  of  Human  Development— The  Significance  of  Life— De  Proftmlis — 
Elsewhere— Appendix. 

COLYMBIA.    Crown  8vo.  pp.  260,  neat  cloth,  5s. 

"'Colymbia'  is  a  clever  satire,  clothed  in  a  similar  dress  to  that  which  many  Utopian 

romances  have  worn,  but  not  itself  Utopian  The  book  is  amusing  as  well  as  clever." 

Athenasum^ 

EREWHON.    With  New  Preface. 

xii  214,  cloth,  3s.  ea. 


Crown  8vo.  pp. 


ZOOLOGICAL  MYTHOLOGY ;  or,  the  Legends  of 

Animals.  By  Angelo  de  Gubernatis,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Litera- 
ture in  the  Institutio  di  Studii  Superiori  e  di  Ferfczionamento,  at  Florence,  &c.  2  vols. 
8vo.  pp.  xxvi.— 432,  and  vii  442,  cloth,  28s. 

A   PRACTICAL    TREATISE   on   PURE  FERTI- 

LIZERS.  and  Chymical  Conversion  of  Kock  Guanos,  Marlstones,  Coprolites.  and  the 
Crude  Phosphates  of  Lime  and  Alumina  generally,  into  various  valuable  Products. 

By  CAMi'iiELL  MoitFIT,  M.D.,  F.C.S.    Demy  8vo.  pp.  xvi  M7.  with  28  Plates,  cloth, 

price  £4  4s. 

THE  HYMNS  of  the  RIG-VEDA,  in  the  SanhitS, 

and  Pada  Texts,  without  the  Commentary  of  Siyana.  Edited  by  Professor  MAX 
MuLLEK.   4  vols.  8vo.  pp.  1,700.  ^In  thepress. 

THE   LIFE  and   MISCELLANEOUS   ESSAYS  of 

HENBY  THOMAS  COLEBEOOKE.    The  Biography  by  his  Son,  Sir  T.  E.  COLE- 
BROOKE,  Bart.,  M.P.   Tlie  Essays  edited  by  Professor  COWEI.L.   3  vols. 
Vol.  I.  THE  LIFE.  Demy  8yo.  pp.  xii._492,  with  Portrait  and  Map,  cloth,  149. 

THE  GOSPEL  of  the  WORLD'S  DIVINE  ORDER ; 

or,  Free  Religioua  Thoughts.   By  Douglas  Campbell.  8vo.  pp.  viii.— 372,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

GRISELDIS  :  a  Drama.    Translated  from  the  Ger- 

man  of  Fb.  Halm.  By  W.  M.  Sieq.  Fcp.  8to.  pp.  vi  130,  neat  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

THE   IRON   STRIKE,  and  other  Poems.     By  A 

Bohemian.  Fcp.  8vo.  pp.  vii  152,  Illustrated  Cover,  sewed,  2s.  6d. 


LONDON :  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  57  and  59  LUDGATE  HILL ; 
LATE  8  AND  60  PATERNOSTER  BOW. 

Immediately,  1  vol.  8vo.  with  13  Illustrations  by  G.  D.  Leslie,  A.R.A. 

OLD  KENSINGTON. 

By  Miss  THACKERAY. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  S:  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


At  all  Libraries,  1  vol.  7s. 

KATHERINE'S  TRIAL. 

By  HOLME  LEE, 

Author  of  "  The  Beautiful  Miss  Barrington,"  "  Basil  Godfrey's  Caprice,"  &c. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 
At  all  Libraries,  post  8vo.  7s. 

LADY  CAROLINE; 

WITH  PENDANTS. 
By  ROBERT  BLACK. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  8:  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


On  Monday  tlie  I7th  instant.  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.  99. 

LITERATURE  AND  DOGMA: 

An  Essay  towards  a  Better  Apprehension  of  the  Bible. 
By  MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

•  »*  A  small  portion  of  this  work  has  appeared  in  tho  "  CornhiU  Mogoztae." 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


Now  ready,  crown  8vo.  6a. 

AMADEUS, 

AND   OTHER  POEMS. 
By  ALFRED  WYATT-EDGELL. 

SMITH,  ELDER,  t  CO.,  14  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


Third  Edition,  with  upwards  of  m  Illustrations,  Us. 

ON  KIDNEY  DISEASES,  URINARY  DEPOSITS,  and 

CALCULOUS  DlSOUDEKSi  Includine  the  Symptoms,  Dlejnoili,  and  Treatment  of 

Urinary  Diseases.   Uy  Dr.  LIONKI.  DUAI.K,  F.K..S. 

J.  &  A.  CiiinioinUi. 


New  Edition,  tho  Third.  Is.  nd.  |  post  IVco,  Is.  ltd. 

RKVJ'lLA'riONS    of    QUACKS    and    QUACKERY.  By 
DiCTKCTon.   Reprinted  from  tho  "Mcdlral  Circular." 
"  Thin  immpIilplconittituli-B  a  roKiilar  Qunck  Dlrcrtory.by  coniiuUitiu:  which  every  ynunn  man 

may  Know  wlicro  hv  iimv  u»  H  Iui  wInIicb  to  Art  phiiulonMl  and  deitrovud  iluy«thtircforO| 

rcudur* '  Ucvclatlonnu*  QunckH  nnd  tluorkcry,'  hy  Detci^tor.'*— /•hhcA. 

LuDdon  :  UailliKuk  &  Co.,  vo  Klnu  William  Street.  Slr«nd. 
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NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

— ♦ — 


LARS  :  a  Pastoral  of  Norway.    By  Bayard 

Taylob.   Small  Svo.  3s.  6d. 


CONTRASTS.    Dedicated  to  the  Ratepayers 

of  London.  Crown  Svo.  5s. 


THE  TRAGEDIES  of  ^SCHYLOS.  A  New 

Translation  ;  with  a  Biographical  Essay,  and  an  Appendix  of  Rhymed  Choral 
Odes.  By  E.  H.  Plu.mptre,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Divinity,  King's  College, 
London.   Popular  Edition,  1  vol.  crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

SEVESTII  EDITION. 

MEMORIALS    of   a  QUIET    LIFE.  By 

Augustus  J.  C.  Hare,  Author  of  "  Walks  in  Rome."  2  vols,  crown  Svo. 
with  2  Steel  Portraits,  213.  llmmedialely. 


SOME  TALK  about   ANIMALS  and  their 

MASTERS.   By  the  Author  of  "  Friends  in  Council."   Crown  Svo.  7s,  Gd. 

*' A  humorous  and  delicate  plea  for  the  due  protection  of  animal  rights  The  book  is 

humorous,  wise,  and  good;  and, unlike  the  Frenchman  on  the  jumping  horse, '  it  will  remain.'  " 

Spectfftm-. 

"  Sir  Arthur  Helps  has  here  found  a  irreat  subject,  and  he  has  written  one  of  the  most  masterly 
essays  we  have  ever  read,  illumined,  as  all  his  writing  is,  with  flashes  of  insight,  humour,  and 
satire  of  the  very  finest  kind." — Xoncon/ormist. 

"'Animals  and  their  blasters '  is  in  every  way  a  book  of  desultory  comment  and  multifarious 
knowlcdcrc.  acceptably  and  easily  concentrated  into  a  manageable  space — a  charming  com- 
panion for  a  spare  half-hour.  It  is  at  once  sportive  and  serious,  playful  and  earnest ;  rich  in 
hints  of  practical  value,  and  in  badinage  keen,  genial,  and  observant." — ::itandard. 


WALKS  in   FLORENCE.     By  Susan  and 

JOAXXA  HORXER.   2  Tols.  crown  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  21s. 
"  Whoever  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  contents  of  these  volumes  will  be  entitled  to  say  that, 
thooeh  never  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Florence,  he  knows  it  very  much  better  than  nine- 
tcnths  of  the  visitors  to  whom  the  birthplace  of  Galileo  and  Dante  is  the  conventional  thing  to 
do."— Conservative. 

"The  Misses  Homer  have  broughtFlorence  near  to  us  both  in  its  present  and  its  past.  Its 
wonderful  associations,  its  rare  treasures  of  art.  its  architectural  beauties,  the  odd  manners  of 
it.f)  people.— all  these  things  they  have  long  and  lovingly  noted,  and  set  before  us  in  the  most 

simple  and  etTective  order  The  book  will  hereafter  be  a        qitn  j(o;i  fur  English  and 

American  visitors  to  Florence,  whose  numbers,  we  are  fam  to  think,  it  will  also  tend  very 
considerably  to  increase." — Xoncon/urmt'yt. 

"  These  hooks  will  live.  We  do  not  doubt  that  they  will  be  regarded  as  indispensable  to  all 
thoughtful  tourists  who  visit  the  beautiful  city  ;  while  to  those  who  arc  unable  to  go.  but  who 
wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  old  capital  of  Tuscany,  we  say,  '  Get  them.'  " — ii'atch/nau. 


THIRD  EDITION. 

THE     TRUE    HISTORY    of  JOSHUA 

DAVIDSON.   Crown  Svo.  5s.  [iVexC  iceek. 

*'  An  exceedingly  clever  book." — Daili/  Xnr.'i. 

"  A  sinjrularly  audacious  production,  written  with  great  skill.  The  title  Itself  is  a  triumph 
of  iugenuity.  and  the  book  is  exceedingly  clever."— /'a//  iVal!  (Utzrfte. 

"A  remarkable  book,  which  will  set  readers  thinkmg.  Perhaps  it  may  set  them  working  for 
the  good  of  theirfellow-men."— G'rrt/Vi/c. 

"A  moBt  remarkable  work. Echo. 

"One  of  the  moit  daring  and  clever  pieces  of  work  we  have  recently  read.  Thehumonris 
never  without  elevation,  and  the  tone  of  a  lofty  earnestness  is  felt  throughout." — Nonconformist. 

"An  excessively  clever  book.  It  will  prove  a  valuable  incitive  to  thought,  aud  for  that 
reason  we  advise  every  one  tn  read  it.*'— Connprvatirc. 

"  Here  we  have  the  faithful  application  of  Christian  principles  to  modern  social  questions." 

POLITICAL    PORTRAITS:   Characters  of 

some  of  our  Public  Men.  (Reprinted  from  the  **  Daily  News."  Revised,  and 
with  Additional  Sketches.)    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

*'  For  literary  brilliance  and  accurate  study  of  the  political  personages  delineated,  it  has  never 
been  approached  in  works  of  thi^  kind.  Its  sardonic  tone  will,  of  course,  in  a  literary  j-ense.  be 
its  chief  fawination.  though  here  and  there  thou^rhtful  and  striking  political  reflections  are 
internpersed.  The  book  is  full  of  happy  sarcasms.  It  will  be  popular,  and  justly  popular,  for 
it*  own  intrinsic  literary  power." — Spectator, 

"  Smart  and  pungent  essays  A  very  readable  and  instructive  mlume  All  the 

sketches  show  g^reat  discernment,  and  some  of  them  contain  touches  of  humour  tliat  are  as  true 
a.-?  they  Are  ATUstic.''—E.rftrnin^r. 

"  An  excellent  series  of  sketches  The  whole  level  of  the  book  is  iug\i.''*—Athcna:un). 


OUR  NEW  MASTERS.    By  the  "  Journey- 

MAN  Engineer.'*  Post  Svo.  9s. 
"  A  very  bold  and  outspoken  book,  which  every  politician  at  least  should  read." ~ A  thenri;7jm. 
"  Kxceclingly  interesting  and  instructive."— .Vf(f»f/-i'/a,//  Review. 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  important  books  wc  have  seen  for  a  long  time,  and  it  is  of  the 
hizhest  importance  that  it  should  be  read  and  studied  by  all  whose  opinion  can  in  any  way 
affect  the  course  of  legislative  or  social  inlluence  upon  the  classes  in  question." 

Literary  Churchmnn. 

"  The  chapters  on  the  charitv-hnnting  poor,  the  popular  press,  and  the  '  grievance  ideas  '  of 
the  working  clatises  are  peculiarly  instructive." — Fortniol'thf  lUvicui. 
"  A  singularly  vigorous,  clear-headed  statement  of  the  working-class  view." 

Xonconformisf. 

AN  ENGLISH   CODE  ;  its  Difficulties,  and 

the  Modes  of  Overcoming  Them  :  a  Practical  Application  of  the  Science  of 
Jurisprudence.  By  Professor  Sheldon  Amos.  Demy  Svo.  12s. 

MEN  of  the  THIRD  REPUBLIC.  Reprinted, 

with  large  Additions,  from  the  *'  Daily  News."  Crown  Svo.  fis, 
"  These  sketches  exhibit  great  knowledge  of  French  statesmen  and  politicians.  The  writer 
has  evidently  a  personal  acfiuaintance  with  many  of  the  men  he  describes,  wliile  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  French  literature  enables  him  to  cast  side-lights  upon  tlieir  ctiaracterf!.  In 
every  ca«  he  conveys  much  more  clearlj'  than  Jms  been  done  hitherto  a  knowledge  of  what 
the  men  are.  and  what  are  their  views  and  opinions."— .sv-f^r-man. 

••'ITie  author  is  ot;»ervant,  dashing,  versatile,  and  gathers  up  the  salient  characteristics  of  hi« 
•■ubject  into  a  term  with  great  felicity.  He  has  a  freshness  of  sympathy  and  a  tairness  of 
dispoititioD  which,  never  obtruded,  impart  a  remarkable  variety  to  the  volume." 

A^onconformist, 

SIXTH  EDITION. 

LONDON  LYRICS.    By  Fkederick  Locker. 

Small  Svo.  €g. 

"^fr.  I>ockcT  hawa  srenuine  poetical  gift,  and  leaves  a  favourable  impression  of  his  powers  on 
the  minfLi  oif  all  his  readers."— 7 Vme*. 

•*  A  more  delicious  companion  on  a  spring  ramble,  or  m  those  idle  moments  when  the  mind 

re^iuires  dainty  fare,  it  would  t»e  difficnlt  to  meet  with  In  hi best  mood.  Jialf-playful, 

half- pathetic,  Mr.  Ixjcker  hasin  his  own  line  no  rival  now  living."- /'«//  Mntl  Oaz'  tte. 

"  A  fear  has  recently  been  exprcsiw.d  that  true  humour  is  dying  out  for  lack  of  apr»reciation. 
Tt  \%  iir;me  evidence  to  the  contrary  that  this  charming  volume  ha.s  reached  a  sixth  edition.  In 
rctiirning  afresh  to  it  after  a  fitudy  of  Prior  and  Pracd,  we  have  been  forcibly  struck  by  the 
superior  healthiness  of  the  atmosphere  pervading  it — Cunttmporari/  lievicw. 

THIRD  EDITION. 

WANDERINGS  in  SPAIN.    By  Augustus 

J,  C.  Hare.   Crown  Svo.  with  Illnstrations,  10s.  6d. 

"  We  rwyillect  no  book  that  m  vividly  recalls  the  country  to  those  who  have  visited  it,  nnd  we 
•honlf!  re/yimmenfl  inten'ling  t/turists  to  carry  it  with  them  as  a  companion  of  travel."—  'J'iinef. 

"  Mr,  Hare's  ho«'>k  U  a/lniirable.  Wc  are  sure  no  one  will  retrrct  making  it  the  a»mpaiiion  of 
«  ftfi^nish  journey.  It  will  tjear  reading  repeatedly  when  one  Is  moving  amonjf  the  scenes  it 
'k*crifrt^s_no  small  advantatce  when  the  travellinsr  library  it  scanty."— ia(ur(/«|/  Rcvietv. 


NEW  WORKS. 


MEMOIR  of  the  LIFE  of  ADMIRAL  Sir 

EDWARD  CODRINGTON  ;  with  Selections  from  his  Correspondenco,  Private 
and  Official,  including  Particnlars  of  the  Ilattlesof  tlic  First  of  .June  1794 
and  Trafalgar,  the  Exjwditions  to  Walchercn  and  Now  Orleans,  War  Service 
on  the  Coast  of  Spain,  and  the  Battle  of  Niivarin.  Edited  hy  his  Daughter, 
Lady  BouiicniEn.    Witli  Two  Portraits,  Maps,  and  Plans.    2  vols.  Svo.  .Kis. 

^Nearly  ready. 

LIFE  of  ALEXANDER  VON  HUMBOLDT. 

Edited  by  Professor  Bruhn-s,  Leipsic.  Transhitnd  by  Jank  and  Cahouve 
Lassells.   a  vols.  Svo.  with  Three  Portraits,  price  3(js.         ^Nearly  ready. 


GAUL  or  TEUTON  ?    Considerations  as  to 

our  Allies  of  the  Future.  By  Lord  Dun's  vny.  With  Facsimile  of  the  Draft 
Treaty  for  the  Annexation  of  Belgiiim.   Svo.  price  10s.  Gd. 


SLAVE-CATCHING  in  the  INDIAN  OCEAN: 

a  Record  of  Naval  Experiences.  By  Capt.  Columh,  R.N.  With  numerous 
lUnstratious  from  Photogi'.aphs,  &c.    Svo.  price  :ils.  {Nearly  ready. 


The  RISE  and  PROGRESS  of  the  CHRIS- 

TIAN  RELIGION  in  the  WEST  of  EUROPE,  from  the  Reign  of  Tiberias 
to  the  End  of  the  Council  of  Trent.   By  John  Eaiil  Russell.  Svo. 

{Nearly  ready. 

HISTORY  of  the  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH, 

from  the  Death  of  St.  John  to  the  Middle  of  the  Second  Century.  By  the 
Rev.  T.  W.  MQSSM.\>t,  B.A.    Svo.  price  l(is.  {In  a /nw  day:. 


CYLLENE;   or,  the   Fall   of  Paganism:  a 

Classical  Tale.   By  Henry  Sneyd,  M.A.   2  vols,  post  Svo.  price  14s. 

{On  Saturdioj  iiexl, 

BIOGRAPHICAL  and  CRITICAL  ESSAYS, 

by  A.  Hatward,  Q.C.    Reprinted  from  Reviews,  with  Additions  and  Cor- 
rections ;  a  New  Series.   2  vols.  Svo.  price  2Ss. 
"  The  two  best  volumes  of  light  rea^ling  that  have  appeared  this  ye.ar." 

SrECTATOR. 

Tlie  BURGOMASTER'S  FAMILY;  or,  Weal 

and  Woe  in  a  Little  World.  Translated  from  the  Dutch  of  Christine  MuUpr, 
by  Sir  J.  Shaw  Lf.fevre,  K.C.B.   Crown  Svo.  price  (is. 


MEMOIRS  of  BARON    STOCKMAR.  By 

his  Son,  Baron  E.  von  Stockmar.  Transhitcd  by  G.  A.  M.  Edited  by 
Max  MDller,  M.A.  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  price  21s. 


The    ENGLISH    in    IRELAND  in  the 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  By  James  ANTHONY  Froude,  M.A.  Ill  Two 
Volumes.   Vol.  I.  Svo.  price  IGs. 


LETTERS  and  LIFE  of  FRANCIS  BACON, 

including  his  Occasional  "Works.  Collected  and  Edited,  with  a  Commentary, 
by  J.  SpEnniXG,  M.A.  Vols.  I.  to  VI.  Svo.  price  X,3  I2s.  To  be  completctl 
in  One  more  Voliame. 


The   SIXTH    ORIENTAL  MONARCHY; 

or,  the  Geography,  History,  and  Antiquities  of  Partliia.  By  G.  Rawunson, 
M.A.  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  tile  University  of  Oxford.  With  Maps 
and  Illustrations.  Svo.  price  16s. 


A  BUDGET  of  PARADOXES.  By  Augustus 

De  Morgan,  F.R.A.S.  Reprinted,  with  the  Author's  Additions,  from  the 
Allienwum.    Svo.  price  1.5s. 


HOURS  of  EXERCISE  in  the  ALPS.  •  By 

John  Tvxdall,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Third  KUition,  with  Seven  Woodcuts, 
Crown  Svo.  price  V2s.  Gd. 


CELESTIAL  OBJECTS  for  COMMON 

TELESCOPES.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Werr,  M.A.  F.R.A.S.  Third  Edition, 
revised  and  adapted  to  the  Present  State  of  Sidereal  Astronomical  Science ; 
with  Map,  Plate,  and  Woodcuts.    Crown  Svo.  price  7s.  Gd. 

[On  Saturday  nexU 

LIGHT  SCIENCE  for  LEISURE  HOURS  ; 

a  Series  of  Familiar  Ess.ays  on  Scientific  Subjects.  By  R.  A.  Prootob,  B.A. 
Second  Edition,  revised.   Crown  Svo.  price  7s.  «d. 


HELMHOLTZ'  POPULAR  LECTURES  on 

SCIENTIFIC  SUBJECTS,  translated  by  E.  Atkinson,  F.C.S.  Profcssjr  of 
Experimental  Science,  Stafi  College.  With  numerous  Woodcuts.  Svo. 
price  12s.  6d.  {On  the  'JSth  itislaK!. 

HANDBOOK  of  HARDY  TREES,  SHRUBS, 

and  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS.  Ba.sed  on  the  French  Work  of  Messrs. 
Deoaisne  and  Naudin.  By  W.  B.  Hejisley.  With  'id  Woodcut  Ulu.str*- 
tions.   Svo.  price  'ils. 


A  GENERAL  SYSTEM  of  DESCRIPTIVE 

and  ANALYTICAL  BOTANY.  Translated  from  the  French  of  E.  LeMaoct, 
M.D.  and  J.  Decaisne,  by  Mrs.  Hooker.  Editrai  by  J.  D.  Hooker,  M.D. 
Director  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew.  With  0,500  Woodcuts.  Svau 
price  £2  12s.  6d.  [Nearly  ready. 


STRAHAN  &  CO.,  oC  LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON. 


London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER,  and  DYER. 
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The  Satm'day  Eeview. 


13  Great  Marlbobocgh  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  NEW  WORKS. 


HISTORY  of  TWO  QUEENS:  Catharine  of 


dragon  and  Anne  Boleyu. 


By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon.   Vols.  I.  and  II. 

{^Just  ready. 


ADVENTURES    AFLOAT  and  ASHORE. 

"Sf  Parker  Gillmore  ("  Ubique  ").    2  vols,  with  Illustrations,  21s. 

THE   LUSHAI    EXPEDITION,  1871-72. 

Lrent.  R.  G.  Woodthorpe,  Eoyal  Engineers.   8vo.  with  Illustrations,  15s. 

LODGE'S  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE 

Sot  1873.  Under  the  ESPECIAL  PATRONAGE  OF  HER  MAJESTY. 
CoiTected  by  the  Nobility,  and  containing  all  the  New  Creations.  Forty- 
zeciaid  Edition,  1  vol.  with  the  Arms  beautifully  engraved,  bound,  31s.  6d. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS, 

BEAUTIFUL   EDITH.     By  the  Author  of 

"Uisnla's  Love  story,"  &c.    3  vols. 


SAMFEL  TnSLET'S  LIST  OF  IE¥  lOVELS. 


of   ALDENHOLME.    By  George 


ALDEN 

Sotth.    3  vols. 
"  The  moral  tendencies  of  the  book  are  excellent." — Globe, 

"  Pure  and  graceful  above  the  average." — Athenwum. 

"  The  idea  of  the  book  is  well  conceived,  and  the  lesson  it  ie  intended  to  teach 
eminently  sound  and  wholesome." — Graphic. 

RAVENSDALE.    3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

"  The  interest  of  a  well-managed  plot  is  sustained  to  the  end." — Morning  Post. 

"  Interesting,  and  thoroughly  wholesome  in  tone."— Athenteum. 

"  A  well-told,  natural,  and  wholesome  story." — Standard. 

"  No  one  can  deny  merit  to  the  '  new  writer'  of  this  romiince." 

Saturday  Hevieic. 

FAIR,  BUT  NOT  WISE. 

Grajjt.   2  vols.  21s. 

"  Well  worth  reading.    The  story  is  very  prettily  told  will  interest  many 

readers,  and  do  no  one  any  harm."— Scotsman. 

"  No  fault  can  be  found  with  the  fluency  and  grace  of  diction,  the  skilful  delinea- 
tion of  character,  and  the  appropriateness  of  dialogue  which  mart  these  two 
volumes." — Literary  World. 


By  Mrs.  Foreest 


HIDDEN   PERILS.    By  Mary  Cecil  Hay.  |  GOLDEN   MEMORIES.     By  Effie  Leigh 

•^Tlie  author  of  this  novel  has  struck  out  niiite  a  new  nath.    She  is  viirorous  in  her  delinea-  ^  .   


The  anthor  of  this  novel  has  struck  out  quite  a  new  path.   She  is  vigorous  in  her  delinea- 
i«l character,  and  holds  the  expression  of  thouglit  and  feeling  with  a  firm  and  unfiincliins 
rep^  We  say  at  once  of  '  Hidden  Perils '  that  it  is  the  best  novel  of  its  kind  that  we  have 
HCtvik^  sinQG  the  fijrst  appearance  of  Chu,rlotte  Broutii  and  George  Eliot." — Messenger. 

PARTED  LIVES.    By  Mrs.  Spender,  Author 

of  "  Her  Own  Fault,"  &c.   3  vols. 

of  the  best  recent  novels  is  Mrs.  Spender's  '  Parted  Lives.'   The  plot  is  well  conceived 
well  worked  out.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  cleverness  in  the  character-painting,  and  marked 
ftficity  cf  language  ;  while  the  story  completely  carries  one  along  in  its  development." 

iitanclard. 

LITTLE  KATE  KIRB  Y.  By  F.  W.  Robinson, 

Author  of  '*  Grandmother's  Money,"  "NoCharch,"  &c.  3  vols. 
"^Tlsis  is  the  best  of  Mr.  Robinson's  novels.   It  is  a  spirited  story." — Spectator. 
■•■We  consider  this  to  be  Mr.  Robinson's  most  successful  story  ;  true  to  life,  well  conceived, 
told,  and  containing  a  sound  moral.   The  reader's  attention  is  rivetted,  and  the  interest 
■MtiiriKd  with  unabated  strength  throughout."— 6£anc^art^. 

A  WOMAN  at  the  WHEEL.  By  A.  M.  Tobyn. 

**  A  remarkably  pleasant,  readable,  and  well-told  story."— ilfomHi^  Post. 

WILD   GEORGIE.     By  Jean  Middlemass, 


2  vols.  21s. 

"  A  pleasantly-written,  natural,  and  life-like  story." — Ttlustrated  Review. 
"  The  novel  is  good.   There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  following  its  course  to  the 
end." — Literary  World, 

THE    BARONET'S   CROSS.      By  Mary 

Mf.eke,  Author  of  "Marion's  Path  through  Shadow  to  Sunshine."  2  vols, 
price  21s. 

WAGES:  a  Story.    3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

Love  is  enough  :  cherish  life  that  abideth. 

Lest  ye  die  ere  ye  know  him  and  curse  and  misname  him ; 

For  who  knows  in  what  ruin  of  all  hope  he  hideth, 

On  what  win^s  of  the  terror  of  darkness  he  ridcth  ? 

And  what  is  the  joy  of  man's  life  that  ye  blame  him 

For  his  bliss  grown  a  sword,  his  rest  grown  a  lire  ? 


Author  o£  "  Lil."   3  vols. 


\_Just  ready. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


FIRST  and 

2  vols.  21s. 


LAST.     By  F. 


Vernon  White. 

[J«s<  ready. 


WEIMAR'S    TRUST.     By  Mrs.  Edward 

Christiaij.    3  vols.  31s.  Gd.  [Just  ready. 


i  NEARER  and  DEARER.    By  Mrs.  Lysaght, 

THE     LIFE    of   CHARLES     DICKENS.       By  ^  Author  of  -  Bmiding  upon  sand.-    3  voK  sis.  6d.  [Mstready, 


John  Fouster.  Demy  8yo.  with  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  Vol.  I.,  12s. ; 
Tol.  n.,  14b. 

EOUSSEAU.   By  John  Morley.  2  vols,  demy 

»T0.  '  {This  day. 

SILVERLAND.     By  the   Author  of  "Guy 

Livingstone."  Demy  8vo.  [This  day. 

AUSTRALIA  and   NEW   ZEALAND.  By 

Anthony  Tbollope.  Second  Edition,  2  vols,  demy  8vo.  mth  Maps,  "(Is. 

[This  day. 

THE  TRUE  CROSS:  a  Legend  of  the  Church. 

By  G.  J.  Wuvte-Melville.   Crown  Svo.  8s. 

OLD  COURT  LIFE  of  FRANCE.    By  Mrs. 

Em.iot,  Author  o£  "  The  Diary  of  an  Idle  Woman  in  Italy,"  &c.  2  vols, 
demy  Svo.  24s. 

THE    LIFE  of    SCHILLER.    By  Thomas 

CAni.YLE.  Forming  the  New  Volume  of  the  People's  Edition  of  Mr.  Carlylc'a 
Works.   Crown  8vo.  2s.  [This  day. 

Thin  final  Edition  containsaSupplomcntfromtheOerman.givingan  account 
of  the  Schiller  family,  as  well  as  of  much  in  the  early  life  of  Schiller  himself, 
which  has  not  hitherto  been  known  to  English  readers. 

JEST  and  EARNEST:  a  Collection  of  Essays 

and  Reviews.   By  QBonGK  Webbe  Dabbnt,  D.C.L.  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  21s. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  OUIDA. 

PASCAREL.    By  Ouida.    3  vols.  ^rmsday. 
THE    DEATH-SHOT.     By  Captahi  Mayne 

Rno.    3  vols.  [Next  week, 

WILD  WEATHER.  By  Lady  Wood.  2  vols. 
SO  VERY  HUMAN.    By  Colonel  Richards. 

3  volt. 

BRIGHT  MORNING.    By  Maria  M.  Grant. 

}  voU. 


SAMUEL  TINSLEY,  10  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND. 


ANOTHER  WORLD. 

Edition,  post  Svo.  12s. 
'  Whether  one  reads  for  information  or  for  amusement. 


Second 


By  Hermes. 

[This  day, 
'  Another  World '  will 

attract  and  retain  the  attention  It  reminds  one  somewhat  of  Swift's  'Gulli- 
ver,' without  the  grossness  and  the  ill-nature." — Standard, 

"  A  romance  of  science  Few  volumes  that  have  ever  come  under  our  bands 

ai'e  more  entertaining  to  rc.id  or  more  difficult  to  criticize." — Sunday  Times. 
"  Decidedly  clever  and  original."— /./(fcori/  Wortd. 

"  Sure  to  afford  amusement,  combined  with  no  little  instruction." — Echo. 

"  The  book  will  doubtless  attr.act,  as,  indeed,  it  deserves,  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion."—  Court  Circular. 

"  We  miglit  quote  much  more,  and  fill  many  columns  from  this  curious  work,  but 
we  have,  probably,  said  eno\igh  to  stimulate  the  curiosity  of  our  readers,  who  will, 
we  have  no  do\ibt,  speedily  procure  it,  and  pursue  for  themselves  the  fanciful  and 
elaborate  descriptions  of  the  author.  Many  amusing  aud  clever  suggestions  oi'c 
embodied  in  its  pages," — Jira, 


SAMUEL  TINSLEY,  10  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND. 


LOBD  LYTTON'S  NOVEL. 

On  llie  2rth  instant  will  be  published,  .T  vols,  crown  Svo. 

KENELM  CHILLINGLY: 

His  Adventures  and  Opinions. 
I!}-  tliu  Author  of  tho  "Ca.\tons,"  &c. 


WII-I.IAM  BLACKWOOD  Si  SONS,  EDINBUKOII  AND  LONDON. 

MB.  AUSTIN'S  NEW  POEM. 

rtililishcd  this  day,  crown  Svo.  "s.  iitl. 

MADONNA'S  CHILD. 

By  ALFRED  AUSTIN. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  ft  SONS,  EDINDUBGH  AND  LONDON 


CHAPMAN  fi  HALL,  103  PICCADILLY. 


NO'W  COMPLETE. 

11  vols,  post  Svo.  cloth,  with  Portrait,  lUnstral  ions,  and  Index,  £2  •Is.; 
ecpnratu  vols.  -Is. 

THE  WOHKS  OF 
LORD   BKOLXMIAM   AND  VAUX. 


EDINBUnOlI  :  A.  i  C.  IJLAC'K.      LONDON :  LONGMANS. 
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TINSLET  BROTHERS'  NEW  BOOKS. 


MADAME  de  SEVIGNE,  her  Correspondents 

ani.  Contemporaries.  By  the  Comtesse  de  Pfliga.  2  vola.  8vo.  with  Portraits. 

[A  otv  ready. 

THE  LIFE  and  TIMES  of  ALGERNON 

STDSET.  Republican.  ISK-mi.  By  AlexjWDER  CHAni.ES  Ewald,  F.S.A..  Senior 
Clerk  of  Her  Majesty's  Public  Kecords,  Author  of  "  The  Crown  and  its  Advisers," 
'•  Lut  Century  ol  Universal  History,"  Kc.  2  vols.  Svo.  ow  ready. 


EICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SOFS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS  FOR  MARCH  AND  AEB3L. 
— ♦ — 

LORD  ELLENBOROUGH:  His  Adminisfra- 

tion  in  India.  Containing^  his  Lotters  to  Her  Majesty  tlie  Qnccn,  S«ttMH 
to  and  from  the  Duke  of  WelUn^on.    Edited  by  Lord  CuLiCUKasBe.  IMIL 

Svo. 


MUSICAL  RECOLLECTIONS  of  the  LAST 

HAXF-CENTTOT.  2  vols.  Svo.  [.Vomj  reatli/. 

THE  LIFE  and  ADVENTURES  of  ALEX- 

ANDEK  DUMAS.  By  Percy  Fitzgf.rald,  Author  of  "  The  Lives  of  the  Kembles," 
"  The  Life  of  David  Garrick."  Inc.  2  vols.  8vo.  l.Vow  ready. 

"  More  amusing  volumes  than  these  it  would  be  difficult  to  find." — Standard. 

UNORTHODOX   LONDON.    1  vol.  8vo. 

[.Ready  this  day. 


TINSLET  BKOTHERS'  NEW  NOVELS   AT  ALL 
LIBRARIES. 

MRS.  J.  H.  EIDDELL'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

HOME,   SWEET   HOME  !     By  Mrs.  J.  H. 

KiDDELL,  Author  of  "George  Geith,"  "Too  Much  Alone,"  "City  and  Suburb."  &c. 
3  vols.  iSow  ready. 

LONDON'S    HEART.     By  B.  L.  Farjeon, 

Author  of  "Grif,"  "Joshua  Mar%'el,"  "Blade  o'  Grass,"  and  "Bread  and  Cheese  and 
KiBses."  3  vols.  [A'ctit"  ready. 

MY   LITTLE    GIRL.     By  the  Authors  of 

"  Ready  Money  Mortiboy."  3  vols. 

ONLY  A   FACE,  and  other   Stories.  By 

Mrs.  Alexander  Fraser.  Author  of  "Not  While  She  laves,"  "Denison*s  Wife" 
*"  Faithless  ;  or,  the  Ixives  of  the  Period,"  &c.  1  vol,  [iVmo  ready. 

MURPHY'S    MASTER,  and  other  Stories. 

By  the  Author  of  "Lost  Sir  Massintrberd,"  "A  Perfect  Treasure,"  "Gwendoline's 
Harvest."  "  Found  Dead,"  "A  AVoinau's  Vengeance,"  SiC.  &c.   2  vols.      [you:  ready. 

A  FAIR   SAXON.     By  Justin  M'Carthy, 

Author  of  "  My  Enemy's  Daughter,"  "  The  Waterdale  iifeishboxirs,"  &c.  3  vols. 

iXoiv  ready. 

LEGENDS   of   the    JACOBITE  WARS— 

"  Katharine  Fairfax,"  "  Isma  O'Iseal."  By  Thomasixe  Maussell.  3  vol'!. 

iSoiv  ready. 

MASKS  :  a  Novel.     By  "  Maeius."   "  2  vols. 

[XoiC  ready. 

LADY   MAY'S   INTENTIONS.     By  John 

POMKBOT,  Author  of  "A  Double  Secret,"  "Bought  with  a  Price,"  &c.  ic.  1  vol. 

iJust  ready. 

THE  CRAVENS  of  CRAVENSCROFT :  a 

NoveL  By  Miss  PiGGOrr.  3  vols.  iXow  ready. 

KOT  AVITHOUT  THORNS.    By  the  Author 

of  "  She  was  Young  and  He  was  Old,"  "  Lover  and  Husband,"  &c.  Svols.  [Novyready. 
•*  If  there  were  no  other  women  in  the  hook  than  Roma  d'Eyrecourt,  her  character  alone 
iroold  make  the  book  worth  reading."— .(^  t/iciueum. 

THE    MISADVENTURES    of   MR.  CAT- 

TjYSE,  Q.C:  an  Autobiofrraphy,  By  Mathew  Stradlikg,  Author  of  "  The  Irish  Bar 
Sinister,"  "  Cheap  John's  Auction,"  &c.   2  vols.  [.Vow  ready. 

**  In  a  literary  r^.-int  of  view  these  volumes  deserve  high  praise.  They  are  light,  amusing,  and 
inuJSent."— .^M«na:um. 


THE  BATH  ARCHIVES:  a  further  Select 

from  the  Letters  and  Diaries  of  Sir  GEOTiois  Jackson,  K.C.H.,  fvam  MBfto  ■ 
181C.  Edited  by  Lady  Jackson.  With  Anecdotes  of  George  SBL,  tt» 
Prince  Regent,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Duke  of  Cambridge  ;  Caroline,  ZV« 
of  Wales  ;  Emperor  Alexander,  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  EmperorBb 
Frederick  William  III.,  Queen  of  Prussia,  Napoleon  IJuonaparte, 
Josephine,  Empress  Maria  Louisa,  Prince  Eugrne  Beauliarnaig, 
Jfirome  Buonaparte,  Joseph  Buonaparte,  Lonis  XVIII.,  Duke  amt  \ 
d'AngouIeme,  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Berri,  President  Washingtoa, 
Adams,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Jlarshal  Bliicher,  Sir  Charles  Ste« 
Burghersh,  Sir  Robert  Wilson  ;  Bernadotte,  King  of  Sweden  ;  Prioeef 
enberg.  Marshal  Soult,  Marshal  Ney,  General  Jomini,  General 
Lord  Castlereagh,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Prince  Metternioh,  Von  Gentz,  TM 
Canning,  Marquis  Wellesley,  Caulaincourt,  Prince  Hardenberg,  Lanl  i 
Lady  Holland,  Mrs.  Fitzlierbert,  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  Mailame  4s  ~ 
Mrs.  Siddons,  Lord  Malmesbury,  Giithe,  Werner,  Humboldt,  Lost  I 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Kemble,  Sheridan,  Dr.  Jobs 
Palmerston,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Mr.  Perceval,  Sir  Robert  Pee!,  E 
Devonshire,  Lady  Salisbury,  President  Madison,  and  other  DisSmgaiktt 
Personages.   2  vols.  Svo.  30s. 

THE   COURT  of  LONDON  from  181S  l» 

1S2.1.   By  Richard  Rush,  United  States*  Minister  in  London 
Period.   1  vol.  demy  Svo. 


ROOTS.    Reprinted  from  the  "  Temple 

Magazine."   With  an  Additional  Chapter.    1  vol.  demy  Svo. 


THE   STORY  of  HIS    LOVE;  being 

Early  Correspondence  of  Andre-Marie  Ampere  with  his  Family  CircIs^i^BC 
the  First  Itcpublic,  179.3—1800.  From  the  FreiicI),  with  a  brief  Noti:ea<  Urn 
Life.   By  the  Translator  of  "  The  Man  of  the  People."    1  vol.  Sva. 


BY   AND   BY.     By  the  Author   of  ^ 

Pilgrim  and  the  Shrine."   3  vols,  crown  Svo. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

IJ/MEDIATELT. 

A    VAGABOND  HEROINE. 


Edwardes,  Author  of  "  Ought  we  to  Visit  Her  ? 
1  vol.  crown  Svo. 


By  Asms 

Archie  Lorell,"  ike 


WHICH     SISTER  ?    By   Sidney  M©ST¥a, 

Author  of  "  The  Surgeon's  Secret,"  &c.   2  vols,  crown  Svo. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  18  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND. 


CHARLES 


KNIGHT'S    POPTTLAR  COMPENDIUMS  OP 
ENGLISH  LITEBATX7RE. 


t  vols,  each  vol.  complete  in  itself,  with  Index,  crown  Svo.  cloth,  with  Steel 
Illustrations,  each  .09. 

HALF-HOURS  with  the  BEST  AUTHORS. 

Arrange'l  so  as  to  form  Half-an-Honr's  Reading  for  Kvery  Day  in  the  Tear. 
300  Authors— afi.v  Extract-t — 2,288  pages.    Edited  by  Chahles  Knight. 
Ditto,  The  Library  Edition,  complete  Index,  i  vols.  21s. ;  half  calf,  .3.33. 

THE  PEOPLE'S  liDITION  OP 

HALF-HOURS  with  the  BEST  AUTHORS. 

2  ToU.  demy  Svo.  with  IC  Steel  Portraitd,  cloth  gilt,  10a. 

Ditto,  ditto,  129.  Edition,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges. 
Ditto,  ditto,  half  calf  extra,  marbled  edges,  178. 


COMPANION  VOLUME  TO  THE   PEOPLE'S  EDITION 
"HALF-HOURS  WITH  THE  BEST  AUTHORS." 


OP 


HALF-HOURS  of   ENGLISH  HISTORY. 


Selected  and  arrange^]  by  Charleb  K.sionT. 
edges,  6a. ;  baU  calf  extra,  Ss. 


1  vol.  demy  Svo.  58. ;  gilt 


TREDEBICK  WABNE  &  CO.,  BEDFORD  STBEET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  ST2EES, 

PUBLISHERS  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 


MISS   BRADDON'S   NEW  WORK. 


3  vols,  at  all  Libraries, 

THE    NEW    WORK    BY    THE    AUTHOR    OP  * 
AUDLEY'S   SECRET,"  &c. 

MILLY  DARRELL. 


UNIFORM  WITH  CHEAP  EDITION  OP  MISS  BRADDON'S  KO'?SC£. 
Now  ready,  2s.;  cloth  gilt,  2s.  Cd. 

TO  THE  BITTER  END, 

"  No  one  can  be  dnll  who  baa  a  novel  by  Miss  Braddon  in  hand.  The  moat  tirecosaie  sarane 
ia  beguiled,  and  the  most  wearisome  illuess  is  brightened,  by  any  of  her  books." 


LONDON  :  WARD,  LOCK,  &  TYLER,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 
1  vol.  Svo.  with  Portrait,  Ifis. 

LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  FIELB- 
MARSHAL  SIR  GEORGE  POLLOCK, 

BABT.,  G.C.B.,  &c.,  CONSTABLE   OF   THE  TOWHB. 

By  C.  R.  LOW. 

With  an  INTRODUCTORY  LETTER  by  Sir  JOHN  W.  KATE,  Ajctfca- 
of  "  The  Sepoy  War." 


LONDON :   WSt.  II.  ALLEN  (t  CO.,  13  WATERLOO  PLACE.  S-W- 
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MR.   STANFORD'S  LIST. 


BY  AUTHOEITY  OP  THE  REGISTRAR-GENERAL. 
Next  week,  royal  Sto.  stiff  paper  cover,  4s. ;  cloth  boards,  5s. 

CENSUS  1871.— DIGEST  of  the  ENGLISH 

CENSUS  of  1871.  Compiled  from  the  Official  Returns,  and  Edited  by 
Jajies  Leots,  Esq.  (of  the  Registrar-General's  Department,  Somerset  House). 
Dedicated  by  permission  to  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Council  of 
the  Statistical  Society  of  London. 


Kcarly  ready,  crown  8vo.  cloth. 

POOR  RELIEF  in  DIFFERENT  PARTS 

of  EUROPE  ;  being  a  Selection  of  Essays,  translated  from  the  German  work, 
"Das  Armenwesen  und  die  Armengesetzfjebung  in  Europiiischen  Staaten, 
heiausgegebeu  von  A.  Emminghaus."  Edited  by  E.  B.  Eastvvick,  Esq.,  C.B., 


Demy  8vo.  half -bound  roan,  9s. 

THE  TEACHERS'   LIST  for  1873.  Con- 

taining  a  Calendar  of  all  Execntive  and  Examining  Bodies,  Universities, 
General  and  Special  Colleges  ;  Public,  Proprietary,  and  Middle-Class  Schools  ; 
Denominational  Colleges  aud  Schools ;  the  principal  Private  Schools ;  Educa- 
tion of  Women,  Training  Colleges,  &c. ;  together  with  a  complete  Alpha- 
l)etical  Directory  of  Qualified  aud  Certificated  Teachers,  aud  a  List  of  School 
Bo.'irds,  with  (he  Kames  of  the  Officers.  Edited  by  Phillips  Bi;\'ax, 
r.R.G.S.,  F.G.S.,  aud  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Sir  Francis  R.  Sandfofj), 
C.E.,  LL.D.,  Seeretary  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

*«*  This  Work  has  undergone  a  most  careful  revision,  and  more  than  One 
Hnndred  pages  of  entirely  New  Matter  have  been  incorporated. 


New  Edition,  crown  Svo.  with  100  Illustrations,  cloth,  is.  Cd. 

CHEMISTRY  for  SCHOOLS :  an  Introduc- 

tion  to  the  Practical  Study  of  Chemistry.  By  C.  Hacghton'  Gill,  late 
Assistant-Examiner  in  Chemistry  at  the  University  of  London  ;  late  Teacher 
of  Chemistry  and  Experimental  Physics  in  University  College  School. 
Approved  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 


Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  demy  Svo.  with  Maps  and 
Illustrations,  cloth,  16s. 

THE  COAL-FIELDS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN: 

their  History,  Structure,  and  Resources ;  with  Notices  of  the  Coal-Fields  of 
other  Parts  of  the  World.  By  Edward  Hull,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Director  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Ireland,  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  Royal  College  of 
Science,  Dublin,  &c. 


Third  Edition,  considerably  enlarged,  post  Svo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

PHYSICAL  GEOLOGY  and  GEOGRAPHY 

of  GREAT  BRITAIN.  By  A.  C.  Ramsay,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Director-General 
of  the  Geological  Surveys  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Illustrated  with  numerous 
Sections,  aud  a  Geological  Map  of  Great  Britain,  printed  in  Colours. 


Folded  in  book  form.  4s. ;  roller,  varnished,  Cs. 

GEOLOGY.— TABLE  of  BRITISH  SEDL 

MENTARY  and  FOSSILIFEROUS  STRATA.  By  Henry  Bristow,  F.B.S., 
F.G.S.,  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  England  and  W,ales.  With 
Description  of  Life  Groups  and  Distribution,  by  R.  Etheridge,  F.R.S. 


Crown  Svo.  with  Coloured  Physical  Map,  cloth.  Is. 

NOTES  on  the  GEOGRAPHY  of  SOUTH 

A-MF.RICA,  PHYSICAL  .md  POLITICAL.  Intended  to  serve  as  a  Text- 
Book  for  tlie  use  of  Elementary  Classes,  and  .as  a  Handbook  to  tlie  Wall  Map 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge, and  the  National  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor. 


Fourth  Edition,  fcp.  Svo.  cloth,  3s. 

THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE:  its  Grammar 

and  History;  together  with  a  Treatise  on  English  Composition,  and  Sets  of 
E.xcrcise3  and  Examination  Papers  for  the  assistanco  of  Teachers  and 
Students.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Lewis,  B.A.,  Senior  Lecturer  at  the  National 
Society's  Training  College,  Battersea. 


New  Edition,  super-royal  lUmo.  clotli,  2s.  Gd. 

READING  DISENTANGLED  ;  or,  Classified 

Lessons  in  Spelling  aud  Reading.    By  the  Author  of  "  Peep  of  Day,"  iic. 


Crown  Svo.  with  Coloured  Map,  cloth,  Gs. 

CHINA— The  FOREIGN  Eli  in  FAR  CA- 

TUAY.   By  W.  II.  MiiDiiuiisr,  II.B.U.  Consul,  Shanghai. 


Second  Edition,  large  post  Svo.  with  Frontispiece,  cloth,  123. 

WESTERN   AUSTIULIA.— An  AUSTRA- 

LIAN  r-ARHONAGK;  or,  the  Settlor  and  the  .Savogo  In  Woitorn  Auntralia. 
By  Mra.  l^uwAuu  Mii,i.iirrr. 


THE  CENTRAL  ASIAN  QUESTION. 
Scale,  110  miles  to  an  inch ;  size,  30  inches  by  22  inches ;  Sheet,  23.  Gd. ; 
mounted,  to  fold  in  case,  5s. 

MAP  of  CENTRAL  and  WESTERN  ASIA. 

Coloured  to  sliow  distinctly  the  boundary  of  British  India ;  the  portions  o£ 
Turkestan  in  Russian  occupation,  and  the  Russian  Settlements  on  the 
Persian  Sliores  of  the  Caspian  Sea ;  the  limits  of  the  Chinese  Empire  and  the 
Dominions  of  the  Atnlik  Ghazee;  the  present  extent  of  Afghanistan  and 
Persia,  with  the  disputed  Province  of  Seistan  ;  the  extent  of  country  under 
the  sway  of  the  Khan  of  Kelat ;  and  the  New  Boundary  between  Beloochistan 
and  Persia,  as  settled  by  Sir  F.  Goldsmid. 

New  Edition.    Scale,  25  miles  to  an  inch ;  size,  42  inches  by  34.    Coloured  and 
mounted  in  case,  or  on  roller,  varnished,  Os. 

NEW    ZEALAND.— NEW    MAP    of  the 

COLONY  of  NEW  ZEALAND,  constructed  from  tlie  most  recent  Official 
Documents.  Its  bold  style  renders  it  peculiarly  suitable  for  Schools,  while  its 
accuracy,  together  witli  the  introduction  of  the  latest  Surveys,  fits  it  for 
general  purposes.  The  Provinces  are  coloured  distinctly.  The  Discoveries  on 
the  West  Coast,  and  the  New  Gold-fields  of  Canterbury  and  Otago,  are 
inserted ;  also  the  latest  Surveys  in  Otago  and  Nelson.  Auckland  has  been 
entirely  reconstructed  from  an  OfiScial  Survey  supplied  by  the  Ageut-Gcneral. 

Size,  6  feet  by  7.    Mounted  on  roller,  varnished,  £4  4s.  ;  morocco  case,  £3  13s.  6d. ; 
on  Nine  sheets,  £3  ;  on  spring  roller,  £6  6s. 

RAILWAY  AMALGAMATION.— A  RAIL- 

WAY  MAP  of  ENGLAND  and  WALES,  prepared  by  R.  Price  Williams, 
Esq.,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  showing  the  Districts  served  by  e.ich  Railway  System, 
and  all  the  Railways  Opened  and  Sanctioned,  and  Indicating  or  Naming 
nearly  all  the  Railway  Stations.  The  Map  is  also  useful  for  ordinary  office 
reference  ;  it  contains  the  names  of  all  the  Parishes  and  Villages,  aud  most 
of  the  Hamlets  in  England  and  Wales,  and  the  Roads,  Canals,  Rivers, 
Streams,  &c.,  usually  found  in  Library  Maps. 

PROPOSED  LONDON  IMPROVEMENTS. 
Scale,  6  inches  to  a  mile.   Sheet,  43. ;  mounted  In  case,  7s.  6d. 

STANFORD'S  NEW  MAP  of  METROPO- 

LITAN  RAILWAYS,  TRAMWAYS,  and  MISCELLANEOUS  IMPROVE- 
MENTS for  SESSION  1S73.  Showing  in  Red  the  schemes  which  h,ave  been 
sanctioned  by  Parliament,  but  have  not  yet  been  carried  out;  and  in  Blue  the 
schemes  for  which  the  sanction  of  Pai'Uament  will  be  asked  in  the  present 
Session. 

Cloth,  lettered,  12s.  Gd. 

HARROW  ATLAS  of  MODERN  GEOGRA- 

PHY.  Containing  Thirty  Coloured  Maps,  with  Index  to  the  Principal  Places. 

The  New  Railways  have  been  added,  the  alterations  in  the  Boundaries  of 
Germany,  the  Russian  Empire,  and  Turkestan  have  been  made  ;  the  latest 
divisions  of  India,  and  the  amalgamation  of  Canada  with  other  British  Pro- 
vinces into  One  Dominion,  are  shown  in  the  late  editions  of  these  Atlases. 

Strongly  halt-bound,  21s. 

CYCLOPiEDIAN    ATLAS  of  GENERAL 

MAPS.  Containing  Thirty-nine  Coloured  Maps,  selected  from  the  Series 
designed  by  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society,  with  Index. 

With  an  Index  on  the  front  edge,  enabling  the  Student  to  turn  to  any  Map 
without  rotcrcncc  to  the  Table  of  Contents,  halt-bonnd  morocco,  £3  33. 

FAMILY   ATLAS.    A  Selection  of  Eighty 

Coloured  Maps,  from  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society's  Series,  showing  the 
most  recent  Discoveries  in  uU  parts  of  the  World.  Plans  of  London  and 
Paris,  on  a  large  scale ;  the  Geological  Map  of  England  and  Wales,  by  tha 
late  Sir  Rodeuick  Murciiisox,  Bart..  K.C.B.,  F.K.S.,  &c. ;  and  the  Star 
Maps,  by  Sir  John  Lurbock,  Bart.,  are  included. 

CRACROFT'S   INVESTMENT  TR.ACTS. 
Royal  Svo.  cloth.  5s. 

AMERICAN     RAILWAYS    as  INVEST- 

MENTS.  By  ROBERT  GiFKEX.  Dedicated  to  the  Members  of  the  London 
Stock  Exchange. 

Price  Is. 

OUR  ECONOMIC  CATOS.    By  Sir  Edward 

Sullivan,  Bart.,  Author  of  "  Ten  Chapters  on  Social  Reform,"  "  Protection 
to  Native  Industry,"  "  Happy  England,"  iic. 

Demy  Svo.  cloth,  !)s. 

COLONIAL  POLICY  and  HISTORY.  By 

Sir  C.  B.  Adderley,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P. 

EUPHRATES  VALLEY  RAILWAY. 
Demy  Svo.  with  Map,  Is.  lid. 

THE   DIRECT  HIGHWAY  to  the  EAST, 

considered  as  the  Perfection  of  Groat  Britain's  Duties  towards  British  India. 
By  Captain  Fklix  .Iontc.h,  F.R.G.S.,  formerly  Surveyor  in  Mesopotamia,  and 
BrilUh  Political  Resident  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Demy  Svo.  fid. 

SUGGESTIONS  for  IMPROVING  the  CHA- 

RACTER  of  OUR  MERCHANT  SEAMEN,  and  for  Providing  an  BIBclcnt 
Naval  llescrve.    By  Admlriil  the  Hon.  Sir  F.  GliitY. 


LONDON  :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  G  AND  7  CJIARINCx  CROSS,  S.W. 
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THE  MINISTERIAL  CRISIS. 

THE  history  of  the  late  Ministerial  crisis  has  been  revealed 
to  the  public  in  the  fullest  and  most  explicit  manner. 
That  Mr.  Gladstoxe  resigned  immediately  after  the  vote  on 
the  Irish  University  Bill,  and  that  Mr.  Disraeli  at  once  and. 
definitively  declined  office,  were  facts  which  every  one 
knew,  and  it  was  in  accordance  with  general  expectation  that 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Ministry  should  resume  ofHce  without  change 
in  the  distribution  of  departments.  What  was  obscure,  and  what 
the  public  wished  to  have  explained,  was  why  the  crisis  lasted 
three  days  after  Mr.  Disraeli's  refusal.  We  now  know  the 
solution  of  the  mystery.  Mr.  Gladstone  held  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  had  no  business  to  refuse  office.  He  had  placed  the 
Government  in  a  minority,  and  was  bound  to  accept  the  conse- 
quences. To  this  idea  Mr.  Gladstone  clung  with  his  accustomed 
tenacitv,  and  he  woidd  not  take  Mr.  Disraeli's  refusal  as 
final  until  it  was  repeated.  He  thought  he  had  got  his  adversary 
at  a  disadvantage,  and  he  did  not  like  to  let  the  opportunity 
go  by.  The  Premiership  was  in  his  view  a  penalty  which  by 
the  laws  of  Parliamentary  warfare  he  had  a  right  to  call  on 
Mr.  Disraeli  to  bear.  In  this  view  it  is  impossible  to  agree. 
The  House  of  Commons  would  be  far  too  much  in  bondage  to 
the  Minister  of  the  day  if  he  must  carry  every  Bill  and 
deteVmine  every  question  as  he  pleased,  unless  the  Opposition 
was  prepared  instantly  to  assume  office  on  defeating  him. 
Already  he  has  two  powerful  checks  on  his  supporters — he 
can  dissolve,  and  he  can  resign ;  and  the  chance  that  the 
Opposition  may  wish  to  take  office  if  he  does  resign,  and  the 
weakness  which  resignation  inflicts  on  his  party  as  well  as  on 
himself,  make  the  power  of  resigning  a  formidable  one,  even 
although  resignation  may  not  immediately  lead  to  a  transfer- 
ence of  power.  Whether  Mr.  Gladstone  was  right  in  re- 
signing depends  on  whether  he  was  right  in  coupling  the  fate  of 
the  University  Bill  with  the  fate  of  the  Ministry  ;  and  although 
Mr.  Disraeli  threw  some  doubt  on  this,  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
no  cause  to  regret  the  course  he  took.  He  believed  that  he 
had  charge  of  a  measure  which  in  the  interests  of  justice  it 
was  imperative  to  carry,  and  yet  Avhich  it  was  confessedly 
difficult  to  carry ;  and  the  only  chance  of  success  lay  in 
making  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  a  very  serious  matter. 
Having  resigned,  he  himself,  as  well  as  oihers,  had  to  bear 
the  cost  of  the  step  he  took,  and  he  was  quite  aware  that  this 
must  be  so ;  and  one  of  his  chief  objections  to  re- 
suming office  was  that,  as  Parliamentary  history  shows,  a 
Ministry  resuming  office  is  almost  necessarily  a  Aveak  and  a 
discredited  one.  He,  however,  very  prudently,  in  making 
his  explanation  on  Thursday  night,  removed  one  obstacle 
from  his  path.  He  gave  it  to  be  distinctly  understood 
that  the  Ministry  had  not  resumed  office  with  the  intention 
of  recommending  an  early  dissolution.  The  life  of  the 
present  Parliament  will  be  shortened  or  prolonged  accord- 
ing to  the  reception  which  the  measures  of  the  Government 
meet  with  in  the  House  of  Commons;  nor  will  Mr.  Glad- 
stone abandon  any  of  the  measures  he  was  prepared  to  pro- 
pose. We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Irish  University 
Bill  will  be  allowed  to  die,  although  Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to 
have  carefully  chosen  words  which  would  allow  him  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  Bill  if  he  saw  reason  to  do  so.  And  the  course 
which  the  Government  will  take  with  regard  to  Mr.  Fawcett's 
Bill  is  still  very  uncertain.  Apart  from  this  burning  question, 
the  Ministry  will  go  on,  or  try  to  go  on,  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. They  will  bring  on  the  rncacures  they  have  prepared 
or  announced,  and  if  the  House  supports  them  there 
will  be  no  need  of  a  dissolution  this  year.  Undoubtedly  this 
waa  the  only  line  for  Ministers  to  take  that  gave  them  a 
chance  of  living  on  through  the  Session  with  credit  and 
self-respect.  But  whether  they  will  be  able  to  carry  it  out  is 
very  uncerUvin,  for  any  moment  a  question  may  arise  which 


will  be  so  handled  as  to  make  men  look  on  a  dissolution  as 
the  only  means  of  settling  it;  and  the  variety  of  hopes  aiwl 
fears  which  the  prospect  of  a  dissolution  excites  is  so  great 
that  a  Ministry  which  has  lost  the  hearty  confidence  of  its 
followers  may  at  some  unexpected  moment  find  that  those  of 
its  followers  who  have  hopes  of  being  re-elected  prefer  to 
take  the  risk  at  once  rather  than  lessen  their  chances  b^'  a  year 
of  anxious  waiting. 

Mr.  Disraeli  entered  into  very  full  explanations  as  to  the 
position  of  himself  and  his  party.  He  published,  in  fact,  a 
great  Conservative  manifesto.  In  the  first  place,  ho  had  to 
account  to  his  party  for  not  taking  office,  and  here  his 
general  task  was  easy,  although  he  chose  some  reasons 
which  are  certain  to  provoke  criticism.  If  he  had  taken 
office  he  must  have  dissolved,  and  the  Queen,  it  need 
not  be  said,  was  quite  ready  to  agree  to  a  dissolu- 
tion. But  he  could  not  have  dissolved  before  May,  and 
in  order  to  dissolve  even  then  he  must  have  accepted  the 
Estimates  of  his  predecessors  and  have  taken  votes  on  account ; 
and  his  experiences  of  1852  showed  him  that  this  is  a  very 
inconvenient  course  when  a  hostile  majority  dictates  at  every 
step  the  terms  on  which  the  Government  is  to  be  allowed  to 
take  these  preliminary  measures.  If  he  had  waited  until  the 
end  of  the  Session,  he  would  have  been  carrying  on  business 
for  months  under  circumstances  that  must  have  jjlaced  him 
in  continual  difficulty.  He  would  have  had  to  govern  with 
a  House  of  Commons  that  was  living,  as  he  said, 
in  a  Paradise  of  abstract  Resolutions.  One  member  would 
denounce  the  Income-tax,  another  the  expenses  of  the 
Diplomatic  Service,  another  the  exclusion  of  agricultural 
labourers  from  the  i'ranchise ;  and  the  minority  would 
have  no  strength  to  resist  motions  which,  although 
not  leading  to  any  practical  results,  would  damage  the 
Government  by  showing  their  inability  to  offer  imme- 
diate resistance.  There  was  also  another  reason  to  which  Mr. 
Disraeli  very  briefly  referred,  but  which  was  of  the  greatest 
practical  importance.  He  stated  what  the  expectations  of  his 
party  are  as  to  the  results  of  the  next  election.  He  hopes  for 
a  majority,  but  for  a  very  small  one.  This  was,  of  course, 
putting  matters  in  the  most  favourable  light.  Perhaps  if  he 
had  been  at  liberty  to  speak  with  a  strict  accuracy  that 
might  have  damped  the  spirits  of  his  followers,  he  would 
have  said  that  he  hoped  for  a  great  gain,  but  that  he  could 
not  tell  how  nearly  this  gain  would  bring  him  even  to  an 
equality  with  his  opponents.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  is  a  great  advantage  for  his  party  to  be  out  of  office 
when  the  election  comes.  They  will  be  the  attack- 
ing party,  and  will  have  all  the  enthusiasm  and  con- 
fidence of  the  attacking  party.  Each  seat  will  be 
a  triumph  to  them,  whereas,  if  they  were  in  office,  each 
failure  to  gain  a  seat  would  make  their  position  insecure. 
A  gain  of  forty  seats  would  be  to  the  Conservatives  out  of 
office  a  glorious  triumph,  but  to  the  Conservatives  in  office  a 
gain  of  only  forty  seats  would  mean  that  at  any  moment  they 
would  be  subject  to  defeat.  His  supporters  must  have  been  quite 
ready  to  acquiesce  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  arguments,  and  if  their 
disappointment  needed  soothing,  it  must  have  been  very 
easily  soothed.  For  the  future  he  could  only  bid  them 
regard  themselves,  and  offer  themselves  to  their  constituencies, 
as  the  steady  supporters  of  social  order,  at  a  time  when 
every  institution  is  attacked.  But  he  took  care  to  remove 
one  stumbling-block  out  of  their  road.  He  wished  to  silence 
by  anticipation  the  suggestion  that  the  Conservatives  are  the 
allies  of  llie  Uitramontanes  whose  support  lately  placed  them  in 
an  accidental  majority.  He  said  that  he  and  his  friends  had  been 
quite  willing  to  erect  and  endow  a  Catholic  University,  but 
that  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  henceforth  placed 
a  permanent  and  insuperable  bar  to  the  adoption  of  any  such 
measure.    As  a  party  move  this  declaration  deserves  the 
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highest  credit.  To  Irish  Catholics  it  represents  that  the 
Conservatives  would  have  given  them  everything  they  wished, 
had  not  the  perverse  folly  of  the  Catholics  themselves  made 
it  impossible.  To  English  Protestants  it  represents  that  the 
Conservatives  are  now  the  most  firm  opponents  of  the  Irish 
hierarchy ;  and  it  leaves  the  party  perfectly  free  to  advocate 
Denominational  endowment  and  Denominational  education  in 
England,  and  to  insist  on  the  retention  of  the  English  Church 
as  the  indispensable  condition  of  these  objects  being  at- 
tained. 

But  Mr.  Disraeli  was  not  content  with  saying  what  no 
one  could  object  to.  He  went  out  of  his  way  to  assign  a  very 
singular  reason  for  not  accepting  office.  He  said  that  he 
could  not  have  dissolved  'in  May  because  he  should  have  had 
no  policy  to  offer  to  the  country.  To  have  a  policy,  he  said, 
it  is  necessary  to  be  in  office,  and  the  new  Ministry  would  have 
been  so  short  a  time  in  office  that  it  could  not  have  got  up  its 
policy  in  time  to  tell  the  country  what  it  was.  He  referred 
more  particularly  to  the  Central  Asia  question,  to  the  payment 
of  the  Alabama  indemnity,  to  the  interpretation  of  the  new 
Eules  of  the  Washington  Treaty,  to  the  French  Treaty  of 
Commerce,  to  the  scale  of  national  expenditure,  and  to  the 
readjustment  of  local  taxation.  These  are  the  really  im- 
portant topics  of  the  day,  and  a  Minister  going  to  the 
country  must  shadow  forth  his  policy  with  regard  to  them, 
or  the  nation  would  have  no  confidence  in  him.  But 
to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  them  he  must,  we  are  told,  have 
had  access  to  the  mass  of  materials  in  the  exclusive  custody  of 
Government  departments.  He  must  know  how  far  the 
country  is  already  committed,  what  are  our  real  relations  with 
foreign  Powers,  and  what  is  the  exact  financial  position  of  the 
country.  Only  men  who  have  been  some  time  in  office  can 
possibly  know  enough  on  such  matters  to  give  an  opinion 
worth  listening  to.  There  is  a  sort  of  truth  in  this.  The 
opinions  of  persons  who  have  not  had  access  to  the  best 
information  attainable  is  on  many  political  questions  not  worth 
very  much,  and  no  one  but  a  person  in  •ach  a  position  can 
deal  practically  with  such  questions  as  those  to  which  Mr. 
Disraeli  referred,  can  venture  to  commit  the  country  with 
regard  to  them,  or  can  frame  measures  with  regard  to  them  for 
the  consideration  of  Parliament.  But  something  very 
different  is  expected  from  a  Minister  who  is  merely  issuing 
a  general  programme  on  the  occasion  of  a  dissolution. 
He  either  keeps  silent  regarding  difficult  matters,  or 
he  indicates  the  broad  outlines  of  his  opinions,  and 
that  is  quite  enough.  If  the  public  has  confidence  in  the 
holders  of  office,  it  does  not  expect  or  wish  for  statements 
which,  if  minute,  might  be  imprudent.  Most  people  would 
not  dream  of  looking  for  a  decisive  judgment  on  the  Central 
Asia  question  in  an  electioneering  manifesto  penned  by  Mr. 
Disraeli.  They  would  simply  ask  themselves  whether  Lord 
Derby  was  not  as  likely  to  take  care  of  the  interests  of 
England  as  Lord  Granville.  No  reference  to  the  archives  of 
the  Foreign  Office  is  necessary  before  a  general  opinion  is 
arrived  at  as  to  whether  England  ought  to  admit  the  inter- 
pretation placed  on  the  new  Rules  by  the  Arbitrators.  If  Mr. 
Disraeli  were  now  in  office  and  wished  to  announce  that  in 
due  time  he  would  deal  with  Local  Taxation,  he  could  do  no  more 
in  an  election  address  than  say  that  he  would  do  justice  to  all 
parties.  He  could  not,  witliout  having  studied  many  compli- 
cated statistics,  pronounce  that  land  or  houses  were  unduly 
burdened.  But  then  no  one  would  expect  more  of  him.  We 
are  obliged  on  such  an  occasion  to  look  to  the  man  and  not  to 
the  possible  measures,  and  those  who  wish  the  Conservatives 
to  be  in  office  would  think  that  on  the  whole  it  was  best  that 
the  task  of  framing  a  measure  with  regard  to  Local  Taxation 
should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  Mr.  Disraicli 
cannot  think  that  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  1852 
it  would  have  been  any  gain  to  him  to  have  been 
able  to  announce  the  scheme  of  the  unfortunate  Ikulgot 
which,  as  soon  as  Parliament  met,  terminated  his  official 
existence.  The  truth  seems  to  bo  that  Mr.  DisitAixi  has 
erected  into  a  general  theory  a  proposition  applicable  to 
the  circumstances  of  u  particular  time.  The  Conservatives 
have  no  i)olicy  on  tlieso  subjects,  but  think  that  it  might 
answer  to  have  one.  They  look  to  Ministers  to  give  them 
one.  They  entertain  a  legitimate  hope  of  being  ablo  to 
make  capit;il  out  of  the  debates  on  tlie  Washington  Treaty, 
on  the  lJudgot,  and  on  Local  Taxation.  It  so  happens 
that  just  now  none  hut  Ministers  who  have  been  some  time 
in  ollico  can  funiisli  tlio  Conservatives  willi  a  policy;  and  Mr. 
DiSiiAixi  elaborated  lliis  fact  into  tlic  Kweejjing  as.sertion  that 
none  but  Ministers  who  have  been  aomo  time  in  ollico  can 
ever  have  any  policy  at  all. 


ME.  GLADSTONE'S  ADMINISTEATIOX. 

ME.  GLADSTONE'S  Administration  from  its  commence- 
ment to  his  recent  resignation  has,  as  his  admirers 
justly  boast,  been  the  most  active  and  eventful  in  modern 
English  history.  Mr.  Bodverie,  who  contributed  his  share  to 
the  late  defeat  of  the  Government,  may  boast  of  having  by  an 
inopportune  taunt  given  the  first  impulse  to  a  sustained  burst 
of  energy  which  is  perhaps  not  yet  exhausted.  Five  years 
have  passed  since  Mr.  Bouverie  complained  that  the  Liberal 
party  had  a  leader  who  would  not  lead,  surrounded  by 
supporters  who  would  not  follow.  Immediately  afterwards 
Mr.  Gladstone  announced  his  resolution  of  destroying  the 
Irish  Church  Establishment;  and  before  the  Session  was 
ended  he  had  carried  against  the  Government  a  Bill  providing 
that  Irish  ecclesiastical  appointments  should  be  suspended  to 
await  the  decision  of  Parliament.  The  whole  Liberal  party 
at  once  rallied  round  their  chief,  who  has  assuredly  never 
since  incurred  the  imputation  of  deficiency  in  boldness  and 
vigour.  The  election  in  the  late  autumn  of  1868  afforded  a 
supei-fluous  illustration  of  the  suicidal  character  of  Mr. 
D  Israeli's  Eeform  Bill.  Even  at  that  time  there  were  many 
indications  of  the  Conservative  reaction  which  has  perhaps 
now  assumed  larger  proportions ;  but  the  followers  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  were  united  and  sanguine,  and  the  result  proved 
that  they  had  been  justified  in  expecting  an  overwhelming 
majority.  The  Irish  priesthood  spared  no  exertion  to  ensure 
the  destruction  of  the  schismatic  Establishment,  and  the  pre- 
judices of  English  Nonconformists  and  of  Scotch  Presbyterians 
for  once  coincided  both  with  the  policy  of  Eome  and  with 
the  deliberate  judgment  of  dispassionate  and  enlightened  poli- 
ticians. Mr.  Gladstone  himself  fought  with  characteristic 
tenacity  a  losing  battle  in  Lancashire,  where  the  close 
vicinity  of  a  large  Irish  population  has  apparently  not  created 
sentiments  of  neighbourly  affection  among  the  indigenous 
population.  It  is  possible  that  the  familiar  tendency  of 
rhetoric  to  run  into  triads  may  have  tempted  Mr.  Gladstone 
into  an  unnecessary  pledge  which  has  since  produced  untoward 
consequences.  In  a  copious  series  of  orations  he  promised  to 
redress  the  grievances  of  the  Irish  in  the  matters  of  Church 
and  Land ;  and,  by  way  of  climax,  he  added  a  rash  under- 
taking to  provide  them  with  a  satisfactory  system  of  education. 
On  his  failure  in  Lancashire  he  easily  found  for  himself  a  seat 
at  Greenwich,  and  as  soon  as  the  results  of  the  election  were 
fully  known,  Mr.  Disraeli  wisely  retired  to  make  room  lor  his 
fortunate  adversary. 

In  the  following  Sessions  friends  and  enemies  concurred  in 
appreciation  of  the  triumphant  employment  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's marvellous  powers.  The  wisdom  and  justice  of  his 
policy  might  be  disputed  by  hostile  critics,  as  historians  may 
discuss  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  a  war ;  but  the 
energy  and  ability  which  were  again  and  agani  rewarded  by 
victory  could  not  give  rise  to  any  difference  of  opinion.  The 
combination  of  impetuous  passion  with  unrivalled  mastery 
of  detail  was  equally  conspicuous  in  the  debates  on  the 
Church  Bill  of  1 869  and  on  the  Land  Bill  of  1 870.  It  has  been 
said  that  soldiers  jjrefer  a  leader  in  battle  who  invites  them  to 
come  on  to  one  who  merely  orders  them  to  go  on.  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  a  great  Parliamentary  contest  gives  neither  direction ;  but, 
like  one  of  his  favourite  Homeric  heroes,  he  prefers  to  light 
alone  in  front  of  his  army.  With  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Chichester  Foktescue,  none  of  his  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Commons  gave  the  Prime  Minister  any  conspicuous  aid  in 
cither  struggle.  Lord  Granville  on  both  occasions  displayed 
much  ability  and  temper  in  inducing  an  unfriendly  majority 
in  the  House  of  Lords  to  concur,  after  much  hesitation,  in  two 
unpalatable  measures.  Both  the  great  Irish  Bills  had  been 
ill  the  first  instance  framed  with  extraordinary  ingenuity  and 
care.  When  the  Church  Bill  was  first  introduced  competent 
judges  at  once  said  that  much  of  the  impending  ojiposilion 
was  by  iinticipation  disarmed.  There  was  a  risk  tiiat  iho 
elaborate  provisions  lor  the  security  of  life  interests  might  bo 
injuriously  affected  by  any  material  a!terations_in  tlic  Irame- 
woik  ol'  the  Bill ;  and  even  if  the  House  of  Lords  had,  in 
accordanco  with  its  inclination,  rejected  the  Bill  in  1 869,  it 
was  not  certain  that  equal  securities  would  have  been  ob- 
tained at  a  later  i)eriod.  The  most  important  si)ceches  against 
the  liill  were  in  tlic  nature  of  protests  rather  than  of  arguments 
directed  to  a  practical  result.  Thoughtful  statesmen  would 
gladly  have  ju-olitod  by  the  opportunity  to  pacily  the  turbulent 
priesthood  ol  Ireland  by  a  modest  provision  of  housesand  glebes 
which  would  have  given  tliem  an  interest  in  the  defence  of 
property  and  order;  but  tho  Nonconlbrniists  clamorously 
denounced  tho  i)olicy  of  concurrent  endowment;  and  tho 
])riosi.s,  in  accordance  with  tiio  conditions  of  tho  temporary 
alliance,  abstained  from  asking  for  a  concession  which  Purlia- 
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ment  was  at  the  same  time  afraid  to  offer.  Mr.  Gladstone 
perhaps  apprehended  correctly  the  practical  impediments  to  a 
judicious  system  of  endowment ;  and,  according  to  his  usual 
custom,  he  invented  reasons  which  seemed  to  him  at  the 
moment  to  account  for  the  conclusion  which  he  had  adopted. 
The  Irish  Land  Bill,  by  which  a  large  amount  of  property 
was  transferred  from  the  owners  to  the  occupiers,  could  only 
be  excused  by  urgent  reasons  of  State  necessity.  Parliament 
felt  that,  if  the  Bill  bad  been  rejected,  its  provisions  would 
ever  afterwards  have  been  regarded  as  the  acknowledged 
minimum  of  the  legitimate  demands  of  the  Irish  tenantry. 
In  some  degree  Mr.  Gladstone  had  created  the  pressure 
which  enabled  him  to  carry  his  Bill.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
his  own  resources  were  adequate  to  all  the  demands  of  the 
controversy  ;  and  in  the  last  resort  his  solid  majority  easily 
overbore  a  faint-hearted  and  hopeless  Opposition.  The  House 
of  Lords,  with  patriotic  prudence,  submitted  to  an  inevitable 
measure  which  had  perhaps  not  a  dozen  genuine  supporters 
among  their  body.  Lord  Dcffeein,  who  had  written  one  of 
the  ablest  treatises  on  the  relations  of  Irish  landlords  and 
tenants,  plainly  intimated  in  his  speeches  in  support  of  the 
Bill  his  belief  that  its  provisions  were  extravagantly  partial 
to  the  tenant. 

In  the  same  Session  Mr.  Forster  confirmed  and  increased 
his  Parliamentary  reputation  by  his  single-handed  conduct  to 
a  successful  issue  of  the  Bill  for  improving  elementary  edu- 
cation. To  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  which  combined  a  pro- 
vision to  supply  existing  defects  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
voluntary'  machinery  of  education,  Mr.  Forster  resolutely  ad- 
hered. Though  the  details  of  the  measure  were  subjected  to 
prolonged  discussion,  all  parties  more  or  less  willingly  accepted 
an  equitable  compromise.  It  was  at  a  later  period  that  the 
more  pugnacious  Dissenters  and  Secularists  discovered  that 
the  Bill  had  not  inflicted  any  serious  blow  on  the  influence  of 
the  Established  Church.  Neither  Mr.  Forster  nor  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  yet  consented  to  exclude  religious  teaching  from 
schools ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  measure  which  was  this 
year  announced  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  may  contain 
some  concession  to  the  demands  of  the  Birmingham  Education 
League.  In  1871  Mr.  Forster  carried  through  the  House  of 
Commons  the  Bill  for  secret  voting  which  had  been  pre- 
viously introduced.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  majority  of  his 
colleagues  announced  their  conversion  to  the  principle  of  the 
Ballot  soon  after  their  accession  to  ofiice  ;  and  Lord  Harting- 
TON  undertook,  as  a  zealous  proselyte,  the  charge  of  a  Ballot 
Bill  in  1870.  Mr.  Forster,  who  had  always  supported  the 
Ballot,  was  more  appropriately  selected  to  conduct  the  more 
serious  contest  in  the  following  year ;  but  he  found  himself 
compelled  to  withdraw  several  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill ; 
and  the  House  of  Lords  rejected  the  measui-e,  which  had 
only  been  sent  up  from  the  Ho;ise  of  Commons  immediately 
before  the  close  of  the  Session.  A  few  democratic  politicians 
who  attempted  to  promote  an  agitation  against  the  House  of 
Lords  utterly  failed  iu  their  efforts ;  and  when  the  Bill  was 
with  better  fortune  reintroduced  in  the  Session  of  1872,  ilr. 
Forster  candidly  confessed  that  the  House  of  Lords  had  been 
fully  justified  in  giving  time  lor  reconsideration.  The  most 
important  measure  of  1871  was  Mr.  Cahdwell's  Bill  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  army,  which  was  finally  passed 
in  its  integrity,  though  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
supply  the  place  of  one  of  its  provisions  by  the  irregular, 
if  not  unconstitutional,  procedure  of  a  Royal  Warrant.  With 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  Irish  Bills,  Mr. 
Cardwell  has  been  the  author  of  the  most  comprehensive 
project  of  constructive  legislation  which  was  introduced  by 
the  Liberal  Government.  The  merits  of  the  new  army  system 
are  variously  estimated  by  professional  judges;  but  it  is  easy 
for  civilians  to  appreciate  Mr.  Cardwell's  boldness  of  con- 
ception, and  the  remarkable  skill  and  temper  which  he  dis- 
played during  the  long  Parliamentary  discussions.  He  may 
share  with  Mr.  Forster  the  credit  of  never  having  provoked 
unnecessary  opposition,  either  by  want  of  courtesy  to  his 
adversaries  or  by  the  utterance  of  unnecessary  declarations  of 
abstract  opinion. 

The  dissatisfaction  which  found  practical  expression  in  the 
late  debate  and  division  began  to  be  generally  diffused  when 
the  Ministers  had  been  three  years  in  olHce.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
in  a  speech  delivered  about  that  time  to  his  Greenwich 
constituent.",  extemporized  iu  his  well-known  fashion  a  general 
proposition  that  Governments  always  decline  in  popularity 
after  three  years  of  office.  It  it  had  suited  his  purpose,  he 
might  have  accounted  for  the  result  which  he  acknowledged 
without  resorting  to  arbitrary  theories.  The  Royal  Warrant, 
and  the  apology  which  the  Ministers  produced  in  the  form  of 
a  testimonial  irom  Sir  Eol'ndell  Palmer,  had  caused  general 


and  just  offence.  One  or  two  official  appointments  in  wliich 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  gone  out  of  his  way  to  evade  the  meaning 
of  Acts  of  Parliament  increased  the  growing  irritation,  and 
little  confidence  was  reposed  in  the  resolution  of  the  Ministry 
to  resist  the  encroachments  which  the  American  Government 
was  attempting  under  colour  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 
The  Budget  of  1871  had  been  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  on 
record;  for  the  first  proposals  of  the  Ciiancellou  of  the 
Exchequer  Avere  withdrawn  partly  through  the  intimidation 
of  a  mob,  and  in  some  degree  in  deference  to  the  general 
dissatisfaction  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  final  Budget 
consisted  of  provisions  which  Mr.  Lowe  had  originally  de- 
nounced as  unjust ;  and  the  Ministry  had  thus  displayed 
unexpected  want  of  ability  in  the  department  where  they 
were  thought  to  be  strongest.  Mr.  Bruce's  unfortunate  Public 
House  Bill  had  still  more  seriously  impaired  the  popularity 
of  the  Government;  nor  perhaps  have  the  effects  of  the 
project  on  elections  even  now  been  wholly  exhausted. 
As  the  Session  of  1872  proceeded  tlie  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment improved,  and  the  final  failure  of  the  sharp  practice 
of  the  agents  of  the  United  States  removed  a  principal 
danger.  The  Scotch  Education  Bill  passed  almost 
without  opposition,  and  the  House  of  Lords  prudently 
acquiesced  in  the  establishment  of  vote  by  ballot.  At  last  the 
Government,  though  its  majority  had  not  been  seriously  re- 
duced, succumbed  in  the  attempt  to  solve  an  impossible 
problem.  The  Liberals  and  Nonconformists  with  whom  Mr. 
Gladstone  professes  to  agree  are  irreconcilably  opposed  to 
concurrent  endowment,  which  alone  will  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.  There  is  perhaps  no 
sufficient  reason  why  the  confidence  reposed  by  the  party  in 
Mr.  Gladstone  should  be  impaired  by  a  solitary  failure  ;  but, 
as  a  local  shock  often  produces  unexpected  injury  to  the 
general  bodily  constitution,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
strength  which  Mr.  Gladstone  derives  from,  the  allegiance  of 
his  followers  will  be  for  a  time  diminished.  His  best  chance 
of  an  immediate  rally  of  the  party  was  lost  when  Mr.  Disraeli 
declined  to  form  a  Government. 


THE  EVACUATION  OF  FRENCH  TERRITORY. 
ryiHE  news  that  in  less  than  six  months  the  last  German 
J-  soldier  is  to  leave  France  has  been  received  throughout 
the  country  with  natural  and  apparently  universal  satisfaction. 
It  is  a  very  great  triumph  for  France  and  for  M.  Thiers. 
Last  June  the  French  Government  was  thought  to  have  made 
a  very  good  bargain  when  it  got  the  Germans  to  agree  that 
two  departments  were  at  once  to  be  evacuated,  and,  subse- 
quently, the  third  milliard  paid  ;  that  two  more  departments 
were  to  be  evacuated  in  March  of  next  year  on  the  payment 
of  the  fourth  milliard ;  and  that  the  remaining  two  of  the 
occupied  departments  and  Belfort  were  to  be  evacuated  on  the 
payment  of  the  last  milliard  in  March  1875.  "^^^  object  of 
this  arrangement  was  at  once  to  gain  time,  so  that,  if  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  intended  loan  could  only  be  slowly  realized,  France 
might  not  be  hardly  pressed,  and  also  to  get  some  portions  of 
French  territory  out  of  the  grasp  of  the  foreigner  at  an  earlier 
date  than  that  contemplated  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  But 
the  loan  was  a  great,  and  indeed  an  astonishing,  success, 
and  the  necessary  funds  have  been  at  the  command  of 
the  French  Government  much  earlier  than  was  anticipated. 
The  whole  of  the  fourth  milliard  will  have  been  paid  by  the 
beginning  of  May,  ten  months  before  it  was  due,  and  the 
French  are  ready  to  pay  the  remaining  milliard  by  four 
monthly  instalments  of  ten  millions  sterling  each,  on  the  5tli 
of  June  and  the  three  following  months.  As  they  can  pay 
off  the  whole  indemnity  by  the  5  th  of  September  next,  eigh- 
teen months  in  advance  of  the  stipulated  time,  the  Germans 
have  of  course  to  go  when  they  have  got  all  they  have  a 
right  to  demand,  and  within  a  fortnight  after  the  5  th  of 
September  the  evacuation  is  to  be  completed.  But  meanwhile 
the  French  are  to  receive  a  very  welcome  reward  for  the  anti- 
cipation of  the  payments  due  from  them.  On  the  1st  of  July 
the  evacuation  of  the  four  departments  now  occupied  is  to 
begin,  and  it  is  to  be  completed  within  a  month,  and  Belfort 
is  to  be  given  up.  The  Germans  will  then  have  to  receive 
only  twenty  millions  sterling  out  of  two  hundred,  and 
in  a  few  days  after  the  evacuation  is  completed  ten  more 
will  be  payable  to  them.  But  they  have  asked  for 
security  for  these  last  payments,  and  it  has  been  agreed  that 
they  shall  keep  Verdun  until  the  last  franc  has  been  swept 
into  the  German  treasury.  At  first  the  Germans  wanted  to 
keep  Belfort  for  the  purposes  of  this  final  guarantee,  but  M. 
Thiers  knew  that  tlie  national  satisfaction  Avould  have  been 
very  incomplete  if  this  famous  fortress  had  been  leit  in  foreign 
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hands  ;  and  the  Germans  have  behaved  so  mysteriously  about 
Belfort,  and  have  spent  so  much  money  in  strengthening  it 
since  it  came  into  their  possession,  that  the  French  would  have 
had  a  very  uneasy  suspicion  that,  in  spite  of  all  their  eiForts  to 
pay  the  money  due,  they  were  not  meant  to  get  this  object  of 
their  hopes  and  affections  restored  to  them.  The  military 
party  at  Berlin,  who  have  a  strange  love  for  Belfort  and 
cannot  bear  to  give  it  up,  pressed  the  Emperor  to  keep  it  to 
the  last  moment  that  a  strict  adherence  to  the  letter  of  exist- 
ing engagements  would  allow.  But  Prince  Bismarck  of  all 
people  in  the  world  came  forward  as  the  friend  of  France, 
and  under  his  influence  the  Emperor  was  persuaded,  with 
apparently  a  cordial  concurrence  on  his  part,  to  agree  that 
Verdun  should  be  substituted  ibr  Belfort ;  and  thus  the  long 
negotiations  by  which  the  new  arrangement  has  been  eftected 
were  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion. 

M.  Thiers  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  announce  the  good 
news  to  the  Assembly  before  its  sitting  came  to  an  end  on 
Saturday  last.  But  he  was  not  in  time,  although,  with  a  pleasing 
civility  which  even  M.  About  must  own  to  be  noticeable  in 
a  man  who  has  run  off  with  so  many  thousand  clocks  as  King 
William,  the  Emperor  hurried  on  the  signature  in  order  that 
he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  congratulating  in  person  the 
French  Ambassador,  a  concert  at  whose  house  he  was  engaged 
to  attend.  When  the  Assembly  did  hear  what  had  hapi^ened, 
it  was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  and  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  draw  up  a  manifesto.  Every  one  agreed  that  M. 
Thiers  should  be  declared  to  have  deserved  well  of  his 
country,  but  the  Eight  protested  that  a  little  share  of  the 
credit  of  the  arrangement  ought  to  fall  to  the  Assembly. 
That  an  Assembly  should  thus  recognize  itself  seems  un- 
necessary, but  the  Assembly  is  perhaps  obliged  to  bring 
the  fact  of  its  existence  to  the  notice  of  a  public  which 
is  too  apt  to  think  only  of  one  man.  Nor  was  this  all. 
It  was  thought  that  not  only  should  the  assistance  rendered 
by  the  country  at  large  be  acknowledged,  to  which  no 
one  could  object,  but  that  a  tribute  should  be  paid  to  the 
exertions  of  the  colleagues  or  subordinates  of  M.  Thiers.  It 
was  in  vain  that  one  of  them  protested  that  they  did  not  wish 
to  be  thanked,  and  that  in  this  matter  M.  Thiers  had  done 
everything.  The  majority  were  determined,  as  they  had  to 
thank  M.  Thiers,  to  thank  every  one  else  that  could  possibly 
be  thanked,  so  that  as  much  as  jpossible  might  be  done  to 
mitigate  the  solitude  of  his  eminence.  The  Left  were  in  a 
state  of  boisterous  rapture.  They  were  determined  that  the 
triumph  should  be  especially  their  triumph,  and  after  first 
shouting  "  Vive  la  Eepublique!"  which  stung  the  Eight  to  the 
heart,  they  rushed  off  to  be  themselves  the  bearers  of  the 
vote  of  congratulation  to  M.  Thiers.  M.  About  next  day 
informed  the  public  that  the  good  news  had  produced 
a  truce  between  parties  that  might  last  twenty-four  hours. 
But  he  seems  to  have  been  mistaken.  Party  spirit  seized  on 
this,  as  it  does  on  every  occasion  in  France.  The  Eepublicans 
made  no  pretence  of  being  even  momentarily  calmed  into 
moderation  and  charity.  They  at  once  associated  M.  Thiers 
and  his  new  treaty  with  themselves,  vowing  that  he  was 
their  man,  and  that  the  treaty  was  their  treaty,  and  roundly 
asserting  that  the  Eiglit  secretly  lamented  an  arrange- 
ment which  would  hasten  tlie  dissolution  of  the  Assembly, 
and  remove  their  friends  the  Germans,  to  whom  they  look  ibr 
the  preservation  of  the  order  they  love  so  dearly.  To  wel- 
come the  new  treaty  sincerely  shows  patriotism,  but  as 
members  of  the  Eiglit  are  never  patriotic,  they  cannot  pos- 
sibly, according  to  the  simple  logic  of  their  enemies,  be  sincere 
when  they  say  that  the  treaty  is  welcome  to  them. 

To  have  concluded  this  treaty  is  the  greatest  success  M. 
Thiers  has  ever  obtained,  and  every  one  must  agree  in 
admiring  the  inflexible  determination  with  which,  amid  all 
tlie  noisy  and  wearisome  contests  of  French  parties,  he  has 
kept  his  eye  fixed  steadily  on  the  one  great  object  of  his 
policy,  to  get  the  foreigners  out,  of  France.  The  resources,  the 
energy,  the  j;atience,  and  tlie  adroitness  wiiich  he  has  displayed 
in  fulfilling  the  task  he  assigned  himself  are  beyond  praise, 
and  cerLainly  he  may  truly  be  said  to  have  deserved  well  ol 
his  country.  It  must  also  fill  frenchmen  wiLli  just  pride  to 
think  tliat  tlieir  country  has  paid  so  gigantic  a  sum  of  money 
in  80  sliort  a  time,  and  has  attracted  capital  so  widely  by  the 
confidence  which  tlie  willingness  of  all  to  bear  their  burdens 
has  iiiapired.  Notiiing  can  detract  in  these  respects  from  tiic 
merits  of  JI.  TiiiiJis  and  of  France.  But  there  are  (|ueations 
not  only  ua  to  the  political,  but  as  to  the  financial, 
state  of  France  which  the  new  state  of  things  suggests. 
What  is  the  real  financial  position  of  France?  When  the 
last  payment  bIriH  liavo  been  mado  in  Seiitember  next 
to  the  GeriiiimH  there    will    still   be  a   c.onsidfrablo  siiin 


due  on  the  last  loan.  But  the  whole  of  the  loan  was  wanted 
for  the  payment  of  the  indemnity  and  the  interest,  and  for 
other  indispensable  purposes ;  although  the  amount  payable 
for  interest  will  of  course  be  largely  diminished,  and  so  will 
be  the  expenses  of  the  army  of  occupation.  The  Government 
has  also  agreed  to  reimburse  Paris  a  portion  of  the  eight 
millions  sterling  paid  on  the  capitulation,  and  large  sums  are 
ascertained  to  be  due  to  the  departments  that  suffered  most 
fi  om  the  war.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  surplus 
from  current  taxes.  The  indirect  taxes  showed  a  deficit  as 
compared  with  the  estimates  during  the  early  part  of  the 
financial  year,  and  it  is  only  lately  that  the  yield  has  been 
satisfactory.  If  it  is  true  that  the  Government  propose  to  aug- 
j  ment  the  direct  taxes  both  on  land  and  on  personal  property,  the 
I  want  of  money  must  be  serious  after  the  repeated  declarations  of 
M.  Thiers  as  to  the  injustice  of  throwing  greater  burdens  on 
the  payers  of  direct  taxes.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the 
taxes  on  raw  materials  have  at  all  answered  the  expectations 
of  if.  Thiers;  and  many  of  the  smaller  taxes,  such  as  the 
match-tax,  which  last  week  was  the  subject  of  an  animated 
debate  in  the  Assembly,  have  caused  the  Government  much 
difficulty  and  annoyance.  The  discussion  of  the  Budget  will 
come  on  shortly,  and  then  more  will  be  known;  but,  so 
far  as  is  known  at  present,  it  is  prudent  to  hesitate 
before  accepting  without  qualification  the  enthusiastic 
account?  of  the  financial  position  of  France  which  the 
news  of  the  Evacuation  Treaty  has  awakened.  All  that 
we  can  be  said  to  be  sure  of  is  that  France  has  borrowed 
with  great  rapidity  an  enormous  sum  at  six  per  cent.,  and 
has  very  nearly  provided  for  the  interest  out  of  current 
revenue.  How  much  she  will  have  borroAved  when  all  the 
accounts  of  the  war  are  liquidated,  what  it  will  have  cost 
her,  and  how  severe  will  be  the  pressure  of  the  whole  amount 
of  consequent  taxation,  are  questions  that  ought  never  to  be 
forgotten,  although  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  answer 
them. 


MR.  MILL  ON  LANDED  PROPERTY. 

THE  owners  of  land  are  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  two 
classes  of  enemies,  or  rather  of  one  eminent  theorist  and 
an  indefinite  number  of  ignorant  and  greedy  communists  of  a 
more  practical  character.  Professor  Thorold  Rogers  indeed, 
and  a  few  other  advocates  of  the  new  land  doctrine,  belong, 
like  Mr.  IMill,  to  the  educated  class ;  but  it  may  be  said 
without  disrespect  that  they  would  scarcely  obtain  a  hearing 
if  they  were  deprived  of  their  leader.  Mr.  Mill's  influence 
with  the  multitude  is  of  a  peculiar  kind,  but  it  is  natural  and 
intelligible.  Greedy  or  ambitious  politicians  of  the  humbler 
sort  are  astonished  to  find  that  a  scholar  and  philosopher 
comes  down  from  the  clouds  to  offer  them,  on  grounds  which 
they  could  never  have  discovered  for  themselves,  the  long 
coveted  objects  which  they  have  always  thought  desirable. 
Democratic  leaders  like  JMr.  BiiiOHT  are  perfectly  intelligible 
to  followers  whose  aspirations  they  share,  while  they 
express  them  with  an  eloquence  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary 
agitators;  but  when  Mr.  Mill  appeared  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  seemed  to  descend  from  unknown  regions. 
Those  who  had,  not  without  a  consciousness  of  immoralitj-j 
simply  wished  for  their  neighbour's  property  were  delighted 
with  an  unexpected  revelation  that  they  had  all  their  lives 
held  docUiues  conformable  with  the  most  transcendental 
doctrines  of  justice.  Mr.  Mill  would  make  the  application 
of  his  principles  dependent  on  various  and  complicated 
conditions.  ^Vlthougli  he  unsettles  all  the  foundations  of 
property,  he  proposes  to  compensate  landowners  for  every- 
thing which  they  possess  at  tlie  present  moment;  and  it  is 
certain  from  his  character  that  he  would  insist  as  strongly  on 
those  riglits  of  property  which  he  still  recognizes  as  on  the 
contingent  interest  of  the  Estate  in  the  future  increment  of 
value.  The  audience  which  applauded  his  speech  on  Tuesday 
last  cares  only  for  one  side  of  liie  bargain  ;  and  the  OuGKRsand 
BitADLAUGiis  whose  aid  would  bo  indispensable  to  Mr. 
Mill  if  he  attempted  to  expropriate  the  landowners 
avow,  \villi  a  candour  which  rises  to  effrontery',  in  their  Land 
and  Labour  Jjeague  and  other  revolutionary  Clubs,  their  in- 
tention of  seizing  the  land  without  roference  to  the  rights  or 
interests  ol'  owneis.  Mr.  Mill  is  in  all  his  soi)liistic;il 
schemes  original  and  independent ;  but  if  the  agitation  which 
lie  promotes  is  ever  to  produce  any  practical  result,  ho  will 
only  have  been  an  auxiliary  in  a  nulc  Hcluune  of  conliscatioii. 

It  was  scarcely  worth  while  to  bcstuw  I'.io  feeling 
and  jiassion  which  chaiacterize  all  iMr.  .Mill's  economical 
judgments  on  the  secondary  (juestion  of  the  inclosuro  of 
coinmoiis.    I'>y  liir  the  greater  part  of  the  available  conuuon 
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land  in  England  is  already  inclosed,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  a  few  zealous  patriots  in  the  House  of  Commons  will 
prevent  for  a  considerable  time,  if  not  permanently,  the 
further  progress  of  inclosure.  The  main  result  of  their  elEorts 
will  be  the  prevention  of  improvements  which  can  only  be 
effected  on  land  held  in  separate  ownership.  Large  tracts  of 
Welsh  mountain  might  be  more  advantageously  depastured 
if  there  were  no  concurrent  or  conflicting  claims  of  common, 
and  many  of  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hills  might  with  great 
advantage  be  drained  and  fenced,  and  in  some  instances  culti- 
vated. The  London  artisans  who  cheered  Mr.  Mill  are  not 
aware  that  the  great  sheepwalks  on  common  land  are  by  no 
means  occupied  by  the  poor.  A  man  must  have  a  flock  large 
enough  to  pay  for  the  employment  of  a  shepherd  if  he  keeps 
sheep  at  all  on  the  hills,  and  unless  he,  his  men,  and 
his  dogs  have  a  certain  aptitude  for  fighting,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  he  will  get  less  than  his  share  of  the  common 
pasture.  The  only  losers  by  inclosure  would,  as  a  general 
rule,  be  admirers  of  scenery  and  tourists,  who  would  find 
the  smallest  possible  sympathy  among  Mr.  Mill's  adherents. 
The  smaller  commons  in  other  parts  of  the  country  may  be 
either  inclosed  or  preserved  in  their  present  condition  without 
producing  any  perceptible  effect  on  the  state  of  the  population. 
Even  Mr.  Mill's  faculties  and  attainments  fail  to  secure  him 
against  the  exaggeration  and  the  absence  of  sense  of  proportion 
which  always  affect  the  judgments  of  angry  and  enthusiastic 
politicians.  His  larger  project  of  appropriating  to  the  national 
use  the  increase  in  the  value  of  land  is  more  serious  ;  and  if  it 
imposes  on  the  popular  mind,  it  may  possibly  become  more 
formidable.  It  is  intolerable  to  Mr.  Mill  that  private  owners 
of  the  Westminster,  or  Portman,  or  Stanley  estates  should 
be  enriched  by  the  growth  in  the  value  of  their  property  which 
may  be  attributed  to  the  increase  of  general  wealth  and  pro- 
sperity. As  might  be  expected,  Mr.  Mill  lays  no  claim  to  the 
additional  wages  which  accrue  to  miners  and  artisans  from 
almost  exactly  the  same  causes.  If  Lord  Westminster  is 
not  to  profit  by  the  increase  of  rents  in  Belgravia,  the  ( State 
ought  in  common  justice  to  compensate  the  owner  for  the 
losses  which  his  land  had  suffered  when  the  squares  and  streets 
of  Bloomsbury  went  out  of  fashion.  Mr.  Mill  says  that  a 
man's  savings  and  earnings  ought  to  be  sacred ;  but  if  they  are 
invested  in  land,  in  the  hope  of  profit  by  a  future  re-sale,  the 
imprudent  speculator  will  forfeit  the  gain  earned  by  his 
foresight  to  the  State.  It  will  be  quite  as  easy  to  take  all  the 
rest  of  the  property  as  to  appropriate  the  so-called  increment  ; 
and  those  who  attempt  the  smaller  operation  will  not  stop 
short  of  total  confiscation. 

The  strongest  objection  to  Mr.  Mill's  schemes  is  one  which 
his  intellectual  temperament  inclines  him  to  undervalue.  In 
conformity  with  a  theory  and  a  sentiment,  the  so-called  land 
reformers  propose  to  subvert  a  great  part  of  the  social  and 
economical  institutions  of  England.  Their  ulterior  purpose 
is  either  to  vest  the  ownership  of  the  land  in  the  State,  or  to 
offer  artificial  and  legal  encouragements  to  the  establishment 
of  a  peasant  proprietary.  The  present  system  may  at  least 
claim  to  be  considered  as  a  natural  result  of  a  long  succession 
of  circumstances.  The  great  feudal  estates  have  with  few 
exceptions  been  long  since  dispersed ;  and  the  modern  accu- 
mulation of  land  has  been  formed  by  purchases  from  volun- 
tary vendors.  It  has  been  thought  worth  while  by  the  majority 
of  landowners  to  content  themselves  with  a  small  return  of 
income  in  proportion  to  the  saleable  value  of  the  land  ;  and 
consequently  they  have  outbidden  the  occupiers  or  speculators 
•who  may  have  only  sought  lor  a  profitable  investment.  The 
preservation  of  landed  estates  in  families  for  two  or  more 
generations  has  been  tolerated  but  not  enforced  by  law ;  and 
it  is  agreed  on  all  sides  that  it  is  only  by  a  compulsory  divi- 
sion on  the  French  plan  that  the  traditional  practice  could  be 
effectually  checked.  All  the  results  of  the  existing  system 
are  distasteful  to  Mr.  Mill  and  his  adherents ;  but  they  are 
exclusively  due  to  the  habits  and  inclinations  of  the  wealthier 
class  of  Englishmen.  It  is  not  enough  to  show  that  the 
practice  is  liable  to  plausible  criticism,  unless  it  can  be  made 
certain  that  a  revolutionary  change  would  produce  desirable 
and  definite  effects.  No  civilized  country  has  prohibited 
private  ownership  of  land ;  nor  would  it  be  possible  without 
the  exercise  of  minute  and  constant  vigilance  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  some  kind  of  estates  in  land.  In  those  parts  of 
India  where  the  sovereign  power  is  supposed  to  be  the 
universal  landlord,  it  has  again  and  again  been  deemed  just 
and  necessary  to  secure  to  the  lessees  a  greater  or  less  fixity  of 
tenure,  which  in  the  majority  of  ca.ses  constitutes  a  beneficial 
interest.  If  all  the  land  in  England  were  appropriated  by 
the  State,  it  must  be  demised  to  tenants  who,  unless  they  paid 
un  extreme  rack  rent,  would  have  a  margin  between  their  pay- 


ment and  their  receipts.  Even  where  the  subdivision  of  pro- 
perty is  enforced  by  law,  the  mortgagee  takes  for  some 
purposes  the  place  of  the  landlord.  Nearly  all  personal  in- 
comes consist  ol' charges  on  some  kind  of  visible  property  ;  and 
rent  is  as  legitimate  and  harmless  a  form  of  revenue  as  interest 
or  dividends.  Unless  the  whole  spirit  of  legislation  is  funda- 
mentally changed,  property  must  at  some  point  or  other  be 
let  alone.  A  great  change  in  the  tenure  of  land  made 
once  for  all  would  expropriate  actual  or  expectant  pos- 
sessors ;  but  unless  interference  were  incessantly  re- 
newed, the  relations  which  seem  to  Mr.  Mill  to  be 
abuses  would  gradually  revive.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  certain  that  constant  or  periodical  revisions  of  the  dis- 
tributioH  of  property  would  be  found  odious  and  intolerable. 
The  claim  of  the  State  to  what  is  called  the  natural  incre- 
ment of  the  value  of  land  could  only  be  made  good  against  a 
small  number  of  owners  who  might  be  too  weak  to  resist 
oppression.  No  Government  which  has  ever  existed  in 
France  could  compel  three  or  four  millions  of  proprietors  to 
part  with  the  excess  in  value  of  their  estates  which  might  be 
attributed  to  the  general  growth  of  wealth.  Mr.  Mill  himself 
would  probably  infringe  ancient  rights  and  disturb  the  secu- 
rity of  present  and  future  owners  with  philosophic  impar- 
tiality ;  but  all  the  popular  support  which  he  receives 
proceeds  from  envy,  or  perhaps  from  disapproval  of  large 
landed  possessions.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  many 
other  kinds  of  property  besides  land  grow  in  value  in  pro- 
portion to  the  general  prosperity  without  trouble  or  merit  on 
the  part  of  the  proprietor ;  nor  would  it  be  possible  to  argue 
that  a  different  rule  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  respective 
increments  of  realty  and  of  personalty.  Mr.  Mill  would 
perhaps  accept  the  inference  that  in  all  cases  the  State  should 
assert  its  imaginary  right ;  but  it  would  be  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  between  the  various  kinds  of  property  to 
which  the  principle  would  apply.  Through  the  increase  of 
wealth,  and  therefore  of  demand  for  expensive  luxuries,  the 
price  of  horses  has  been  largely  raised  within  two  or  three 
years ;  but  the  profit  on  a  re-sale  of  a  horse  boug  ht  two  years 
ago  would  escape  the  clutches  of  Mr.  Mill. 

There  is  no  need  to  call  the  attention  of  landowners  to  the 
menaces  of  Mr.  Mill  and  of  their  less  philosophical  enemies ; 
but  it  is  highly  desirable  that  those  who  are  interested  in 
other  kinds  of  property  should  understand  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  a  total  or  partial  confiscation  of  land.  It  is  im- 
possible in  default  of  experience  to  say  positively  whether 
society  could  exist  or  thrive  without  the  institution  of  property. 
It  has  often  been  shown  that  a  communistic  tenure  of  pro- 
perty would  involve  the  necessity  of  a  strict  despotism  ;  but 
some  zealots  would  willingly  sacrifice  freedom  to  equality. 
Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  communism,  the  door  must 
either  be  open  or  shut.  Property  capriciously  taken  or  left 
according  to  the  fancies  of  social  theorists  would  no  longer 
have  any  value  or  security.  The  task  of  transferring  all  the 
property  in  the  country  from  those  who  have  to  those  who 
want,  though  it  is  the  natural  and  logical  consequence  of  Mr 
Mill's  theories,  would  not  be  unattended  with  difficulty. 


ULTRAMONTANISM  AND  LIBERALISM. 

IT  would  be  a  matter  for  sincere  self-congratulation  if  we 
could  believe  that  no  more  would  be  heard  of  the 
difficulties  of  which  the  Irish  University  Bill  was  the  symbol 
and  expression.  It  is  true  that  the  particular  recognition 
given  to  those  difficulties  in  the  defeated  measure  is  not  likely 
to  be  again  accorded  to  them.  The  Government  has  been 
overthrown  in  a  sincere  and  energetic  attempt  to  redress  a 
grievance  the  existence  of  which  was  denied  or  doubted  by  a 
majority  of  its  supporters,  and  its  overthrow  has  been  the 
work  of  the  very  persons  whom  the  Bill  was  designed  to 
benefit.  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  policy  would  have  been  far 
more  popular  and  intelligible  if  it  had  included  only  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  Church  and  the  protection  of  the  tenant ; 
he  would  have  pleased  his  party  better  if  he  had  treated 
Irish  University  Education  as  an  open  question,  and  allowed 
them  to  say  No  to  his  proposals  without  fear  of  any 
ill  consequences  to  the  Government.  He  introduced  the 
Bill  at  risk  and  cost  to  himself,  because  he  thought 
that  the  Roman  Cathohcs  of  Ireland  wore  not  fairly  treated 
as  regards  the  higher  education.  He  pressed  the  Bill  even 
after  Cardinal  Cullen  had  refused  to  accept  it  as  an  adequate 
settlement,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Parliament  to 
redress  proved  grievances,  whether  the  attitude  of  those  who 
suffer  under  them  is  reasonable  or  unreasonable.  But  when 
a  Minister  has  been  defeated  by  his  own  clients,  and  has  re- 
signed office  in  consequence,  he  may  fairly  abandon  the  effort 
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to  serve  them  any  further.  Indeed  it  ia  no  longer  possible  to 
contend  with  anything  like  assurance  that  the  grievance  which 
the  Government  undertook  to  remedy  really  exists.  That 
grievance  was  the  inability  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  laity  of 
Ireland  to  give  their  sons  a  University  education.  The 
Bishops  have  virtually  said  that  the  grievance  which  Parlia- 
ment ought  to  remedy  is  not  the  inability  to  procure  a  Uni- 
versity education,  but  the  inability  to  procure  it  at  an  endowed 
Catholic  University.  If  the  Bishops  are  right,  there  is  no  use 
in  further  argument.  Their  demand  involves  an  impossibility. 
If  the  Bishops  are  wrong,  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  have  only 
themselves  to  thank  for  contentedly  allowing  them  to  become 
the  mouthpieces  of  Irish  sentiment  on  the  Bill. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  attitude  of  the  Irish  opponents  of  the 
University  Bill  that  is  most  calculated  to  suggest  uneasy 
reflections  as  to  the  future.  Unfortunately  Ultramontane 
intolerance  is  not  the  only  nor  the  most  formidable  intolerance 
that  the  Liberal  party  has  to  fear.  Ultramontanism  is  an  open 
enemy,  and  you  know  pretty  well  the  Avorst  that  it  can  do. 
It  is  very  noisy  just  now  and  very  aggressive,  but  in  the 
r  egion  of  politics  it  is  nowhere  really  powerful.  It  has  not 
prevented  revolutions  in  France  or  Spain.  It  has  not  main- 
tained the  Pope  on  his  throne.  It  has  not  kept  South  Ger- 
many and  Prussia  from  making  up  a  single  Empire.  Its  greatest 
achievement  has  been  to  keep  an  English  Minister  out  of 
ofiice  for  a  week,  but  even  in  this  case  the  catastrophe 
was  brought  about  by  an  accidental  combination  which 
is  never  likely  to  repeat  itself.  As  a  religious  influence  it  is 
mischievous  in  a  very  high  degree  ;  as  a  political  influence  it 
would  be  daily  growing  less  important  if  it  were  not  for  the 
short-sighted  policy  resorted  to  by  some  of  its  adversaries.  If 
anything  can  give  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  a  new  lease  of 
power  in  Germany,  it  is  the  sort  of  treatment  to  which  Prince 
Bismarck  is  now  subjecting  it.  So  long  as  Pius  IX.  lives  the 
Chm-ch  will  probably  derive  no  benefit  from  this  cause.  The 
Pope  is  too  old  to  adapt  himself  to  a  changed  position,  and 
a  lifetime  spent  in  delending  his  temporal  sovereignty  is  a 
bad  preparation  for  a  policy  which  requires  as  the  first  con- 
dition of  success  a  frank  identification  of  the  Church  with 
revolutionary  rather  than  with  conservative  forces.  In  the 
meantime  there  are  not  wanting  even  in  this  country  signs  of 
an  outbreak  of  intolerance  similar  to  that  of  which  Prince 
Bismarck  is  the  author  in  Germany,  The  position  taken 
up  by  the  Radicals  upon  educational  matters  is  one  of 
these  symptoms.  In  England  they  have  set  themselves 
against  Denominational  education  in  elementary  schools ;  in 
Ireland  they  have  set  themselves  against  Denominational 
education  in  Universities,  If  they  hold  Denominational 
education  to  be  in  itself  an  evil  which  the  State 
is  justified  in  preventing  by  all  the  means  in  its  power, 
they  are  no  doubt  consistent  in  their  opposition  to  it.  Many 
of  them,  however,  are  not  prepared  to  go  this  length.  They 
still  cling  to  the  old  Liberal  doctrine  that  religious  differences 
lie  outside  the  sphere  of  politics,  and  that  if  religious  limatics 
insist  on  ignoring  the  frontier  line,  that  is  no  reason  why 
Liberals  should  follow  their  example.  ■  But  a  doctrine  which 
has  already  ceased  to  govern  men's  conduct  cannot  long  be 
trusted  to  govern  their  convictions.  The  tendency  of  Radicalism 
is  more  and  more  to  treat  those  who  hold  any  definite 
religious  belief  as  natural  and  irreconcilable  enemies;  and 
it  must  bo  admitted  that  the  language  and  acts  of  many 
of  those  who  do  hold  a  definite  religious  belief  give  some 
colour  to  this  view.  But  the  prophet  of  this  variety  of 
liadicalism  is  not  to  be  found  among  the  Radicals ;  it  is  theirs 
to  find  the  practice,  but  a  writer  in  the  Fall  Mull  Gazette 
stands  always  ready  to  supply  the  theory.  The  latest, 
and  perhaps  the  most  unmistakable,  exposition  of  it 
will  Ije  found  in  the  number  for  IMonday  last.  It  is  so  re- 
markable tiiat  we  will  not  venture  to  reproduce  it  except  in 
the  writer's  own  words.  The  way  to  beat  the  Ultramontanes, 
he  says,  is  to  encounter  them  "  wiith  a  creed  which,  while 
"  Cfjuaily  definite  and  thoroughgoing,  is  more  reasonable.  This 
"  creed  is  tliat  religion  is  matter  of  opinion  and  probability; 
"  lliat  wlioevtr  claims  to  know  much  more  about  it  than  other 
"  people,  and  in  particular  wlioever  claims  to  bo  the  exclusive 
"  guardian  and  authorised  interpreter  of  a  Divine  revelation, 
"  is  condenmed  ipso  facto,  and  that  the  fact  that  ho  makes 
"  such  prel'  iisions  diHenlitlcs  him  to  any  advantages  whicli  ho 
*'  may  claim  i'rom  public  authority."  The  holding  ol'  this 
creed  by  "  the  enornioua  majority  (jf  rational  men,  whatever 
"  their  nominal  religion  may  be,"  will  some  day  lead  tho 
I'ingiiHlimen  to  loll  the  IJItr.'imontanes  that  thoy  will  not  only  not 
be  bullied  by  ihcm,  but  tliat  they  will  consider  very  .seriously 
liow  liir  they  aro  juHtilicd  in  allowing  thorn  to  bully  their 
dupea.    "  Unco  in  its  hiatory  the  English  Jiation  had  occasion 


"  to  express  in  an  emphatic  way  its  opinion  of  the  Pope  and 
"  all  his  works.  If  it  is  baited  beyond  a  certain  point,  it  will 
"  be  apt  to  express  the  same  opinion  still  more  emphatically 
"  and  with' a  wider  sweep  ;  and  if  it  does,  it  is  to  be  hoped  it 
"  will  make  much  cleaner  work  than  it  did  before," 

Considering  that  the  Ultramontanes  have  lately  been  bait- 
ing the  English  nation  by  throwing  out  a  Bill  which  this 
writer  probably  thought  worthy  of  all  contempt,  it 
is  a  little  hard  to  take  this  particular  occasion  for 
warning  them  of  their  coming  destruction.  Putting  this 
aside,  however,  it  will  be  wise  to  consider  how  far 
the  doctrine  of  the  Pall  Mull  Gazette  is  better  than  the 
old  Liberal  "  commonplace"  that  in  politics  religion  should  be 
treated  as  a  matter  of  indiflFerence.  On  the  Continent  the  way 
of  looking  at  religion  which  this  writer  desires  to  see  prevail 
in  England  has  been  common  for  some  time.  There  Clerical 
is  as  much  a  recognized  political  epithet  as  Liberal ;  if  you 
know  a  man  to  be  a  Catholic  or  a  free-thinker,  you  know  at 
the  same  time  to  what  political  party  he  belongs.  The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  is  perfectly  alive  to  the  consequences  of  this 
state  of  things  in  France  and  Spain.  "  The  clergy  have  con- 
"  trived  to  associate  themselves  with  the  Conservative  view  of 
"  things,"  and  the  Liberals  are  thus  thrown  into  the  dilemma 
of  having  to  go  "against  the  clergy,  in  which  case  they  are  prac- 
"  tically  forced  into  violent  revolution,"  or  to  "  go  with  the 
"  clergy,  in  which  case  they  havei  to  give  up  their  character 
"  as  Liberals,"  This  is  a  very  natural  result  from  the  Con- 
tinental habit  of  identifying  religious  and  pohtical  con- 
troversies ;  but  it  hardly  constitutes  a  reason  for  intro- 
ducing the  same  habit  into  England.  It  would  have 
been  very  much  better  for  France  if  the  Liberals  did 
not  hold  themselves  forced  to  give  up  their  character  as 
Liberals  if  ever  they  find  themselves  on  the  same  side  in 
politics  as  the  clergy.  It  is  a  further  disadvantage  of  this 
doctrine  that  it  tends,  not  only  to  force  Liberals  into 
positions  which  they  do  not  wish  to  take  up,  but  also  to  force 
religious  partisans  into  equally  extreme  positions  on  the  other 
side.  The  writer  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  is  obliged  to  give 
a  definition  of  Ultramontanism  which  includes  every  religion 
whicli  has  any  genuine  title  to  be  called  a  religion.  He  is 
tolerant  up  to  a  certain  point.  He  does  not  propose  to  sub- 
ject any  one  to  disabilities  for  merely  holding  an  opinion 
on  rehgious  subjects,  provided  that  he  shows  by  his  con- 
duct that  in  practice  he  regards  it  "  merely  as  an  opinion 
"  about  a  matter  in  which  you  cannot  get  beyond  proba- 
"  bilities."  But  whoever  claims  to  know  "  much  more  "  about 
religion  than  other  people — a  trifling  excess  in  this  direction 
will  apparently  be  passed  over,  but  if  a  man  is  prepared  to 
lay  more  than  five  to  four  on  his  creed  he  may  get  into 
trouble — becomes  a  fit  object  of  penal  legislation.  In 
other  words,  every  religion  that  has  ever  exercised 
any  influence  over  mankind  is  the  natural  enemy 
of  the  State,  We  can  conceive  of  nothing  that  would 
give  so  much  Avell-grounded  satisfaction  to  Ultramontanes  as 
the  diilusion  of  this  view  throughout  Europe.  They  have 
always  insisted  that  Christianity  and  Ultramontanism  are 
really  identical,  and  they  would  then  be  able  to  point  in  sup- 
port of  their  theory  to  the  fact  that  the  State  everywhere 
regards  them  as  identical.  To  elevate  the  impossibility  of 
arriving  at  certainty  in  matters  of  religion  to  the  rank  of  an 
established  creed,  the  denial  of  which  entails  upon  the'  dis- 
senter all  manner  of  civil  disadvantages,  is  to  entangle  the  State 
once  more  in  the  inconveniences  which,  since  the  loss  of  unity 
ol'  belief,  have  always  followed  \ipon  the  effort  to  make 
religious  agreement  a  condition  of  political  co-operation. 
W e  should  like  before  entering  upon  such  a  path  to  be  shown 
much  more  clearly  than  has  yet  been  attempted  what 
are  the  evils  which  await  us  if  we  do  not  enter  upon  it.  In 
proportion  as  we  agree  with  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  that  "  at 
"  no  very  great  distance  ahead  of  us  lie  the  most  vehement  con- 
"  troversies,  religious  and  social,  that  have  yet  occurred  in 
"  human  history,"  we  should  be  indisposed  to  aggrav.-ite  those 
controversies  by  investing  them  with  a  political  character  which 
does  not  necessarily  belong  to  them. 


MR,  li.VRCOURT  ON  THE  INCOME-TAX. 

THE  tradesmen  who  are  urging  the  repeal  of  the  entire 
income-tax  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  Schedulo 
D,  .and  re-enacting  Schedulo  A  in  an  aggravated  form,  were 
lucky  in  catching  Mr.  Vicunon  11ai;cuU)jt  to  take  the  chair  at 
one  of  their  meetings.  Mr.  Harcoukt,  whose  position  in  tho 
House  entiiils  political  responsibility,  ia  not  c(jually  to  be  con- 
gratulated ou  his  temporary  association  with  one  of  the 
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obscnrest  and  least  reasonable  of  the  numerous  Leagues  which 
have  been  organized  for  various  special  purposes.  The 
Chairman  was  not  even  in  harmony  with  his  scanty  audience, 
whose  opinions  were  probably  expressed  with  appropriate 
vehemence  by  a  certain  Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  IIarcourt  has  per- 
suaded himself  that  the  revenue  arising  from  the  tax  could  be 
spared  even  without  any  extraordinary  reduction  of  expen- 
diture, and  he  hastily  infers  that  the  whole  question  of  the 
expediency  of  a  tax  upon  income  would  be  solved  by  the 
simultaneous  reduction  to  the  same  extent  of  direct  and 
indirect  taxation.  He  remarked  in  the  course  of  his  speech, 
with  perfect  truth,  that  the  tax  pressed  most  heavily  on  the 
o^vners  of  small  fixed  incomes,  and  he  appreciates  the  difficulty 
of  distinguishing  between  different  amounts  of  income  arising 
from  similar  sources.  There  are  strong  arguments  against 
Mr.  Hap.coukt's  conclusions,  but  they  undoubtedly  admit  of  a 
plausible  defence.  There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
express  his  opinions  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  fit  occa- 
sions, but  it  was  a  mistake  to  lend  his  name  to  Mr.  Atten- 
bop.ough's  agitation.  He  would  probably  find  on  inquiry 
that  not  a  single  owner  of  a  fixed  income,  large  or  small,  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  movement  of  the  shopkeepers. 
The  abolition  of  Schedule  D  would  inevitably  increase  tlie 
burden  on  rent,  on  interest,  and  on  dividends,  although  it 
may  for  the  moment  suit  the  purpose  of  the  agitators  to  offer 
relief  to  all  classes  of  the  contributors  to  the  tax.  Mr.  Jones 
candidly  blurted  out  the  real  object  of  the  agitation  when, 
after  applauding  the  House  of  Commons  of  1816  for  repealing 
the  tax,  he  proceeded  to  demand  that  the  whole  expense  of 
the  naval  and  military  establishments  should  be  exclusively 
borne  by  the  landowners.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  exempt  trades  and  professions  from  taxation  if 
the  entire  burden  were  transferred  to  one  special  kind  of 
property.  Perhaps  some  of  the  attendants  at  the  meeting 
may  have  suspected  that  there  was  a  kind  of  anomaly  in  re- 
lieving moneyed  capitalists  at  the  expense  of  landlords ;  but,  as 
far  as  fondholders  are  concerned,  there  would  be  a  reason, 
not  suspected  by  Mr.  Jones,  for  abstaining  from  taxing  their 
dividends,  since,  according  to  their  contract,  they  are  not  to 
be  subjected  to  burdens  which  are  not  equally  imposed  on 
every  kind  of  income.  It  was  perhaps  for  the  promulgation  of 
Buch  doctrines  that  Mr.  Harcouut  expressed  his  gratitude 
when,  with  touching  humihty,  he  assured  the  meeting  that  he 
came  to  learn  and  not  to  teach,  and  when  he  added  that  he 
had  attained  his  object.  He  disavowed  any  feeling  of  regret 
for  the  absence  of  numerous  members  of  Parliament  who  had 
been  invited  to  attend,  probably  on  the  ground  that  they  could 
have  added  nothing  to  the  ripe  wisdom  of  Mr.  Jones.  Although 
it  may  seem  invidious  to  criticize  excessive  modesty,  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  in  assemblages  of  small  and  unknown 
politicians  the  business  of  an  eminent  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  is  rather  to  communicate  than  to  imbibe  wisdom. 
Mr.  Harcourt  coiild,  if  he  had  thought  fit  to  become  a  teacher, 
have  explained  to  the  meeting  that  the  main  objection  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  1 816  was  to  the  tax  upon  land.  He 
might  also  have  suggested  that  it  was  not  the  business  of 
Finance  Ministers  and  Parliaments  to  readjust  the  relative 
wealth  of  different  sections  of  the  community.  It  is  not  easy 
to  tmderstand  the  nature  of  the  valuable  information  for  which 
he  thanked  his  supposed  instructors,  who  seemed  not  inclined  to 
follow  him  in  his  calculations  of  possible  surpluses  of  revenue 
over  expenditure  in  successive  years. 

It  might  have  been  hoped  that  the  opinions  expressed  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  several  years  ago  would  not,  after  so  long  an 
interval,  have  been  quoted  as  conclusive  against,  the 
Income-tax.  In  1862,  and  for  some  years  afterwards, 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
he  has  now  for  four  years  exercised  an  undisputed  control 
over  the  whole  policy  of  the  Government.  If  his  colleagues 
were  to  dissent  from  his  proposals  on  ordinary  questions,  they 
could  scarcely  fail  to  defer  on  a  question  of  taxation  to  the 
judgment  of  the  greatest  living  master  of  finance.  Whatever 
Mr.  Gladstone  may  have  said  in  1853  or  1862,  he  has  firmly 
maintained  the  tax  down  to  1873;  and  when  Mr.  Lowe's 
unfortunate  Budget  collapsed  two  years  ago,  the  Pjume 
Minister  was  not  less  responsible  than  the  Chancellor  of 
the  ExciiECiCER  for  the  increase  of  the  Income-tax  by  one- 
half.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  denounced  the  Income-tax  under 
Lord  Palmerston,  he  was  indirectly  pointing  at  a  scale  of  ex- 
penditure which  he  never  heartily  approved.  In  talking  of 
the  tax  as  the  last  reserve  of  the  nation,  properly  applicable 
only  to  a  time  of  war,  Mr.  Gladstone  for  rhetorical  purposes 
forgot  that  in  the  Crimean  War  the  rate  was  exactly  four  times 
as  great  as  the  present  percentage.  Mr.  Harcourt  relied  ex- 
clusively on  Mr.  Gladstone's  authority,  which  is,  unless  occa- 


sional phrases  are  to  be  considered  more  significant  than 
systematic  acts,  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  tax.  One  or  two 
of  the  minor  speakers  at  the  meeting  complained,  not  without 
justice,  of  the  frauds  which  are  exclusively  perpetrated  by 
the  contributors  under  Schedule  D.  As  the  promoters  of  the 
agitation  profess  to  represent  the  very  persons  who  commit 
the  frauds,  their  grie  vance  seems  to  admit  of  a  simpler  remedy 
than  the  abolition  of  the  tax.  Conscience-stricken  tradesmen 
are  at  liberty  to  make  honest  returns,  if  they  choose  to  do  so. 

According  to  Mr.  Harcourt's  calculation,  the  tea  duty  and 
the  Income-tax  might  be  repealed  in  three  or  four  years 
without  disturbing  the  financial  equilibrium.  The  annual 
growth  of  the  revenue  is  undoubtedly  considerable ;  but  the 
anticipation  of  a  surplus  of  9,000,000?.  in  a  short  period  is,  to 
say  the  least,  sanguine.  The  question  would  be  better  worth 
discussing  if  there  were  any  reasonable  probability  that  Mr. 
Harcourt's  proposals  would  be  adopted.  It  may  perhaps  be 
practicable  at  some  future  time,  with  the  aid  of  popular 
agitation,  to  repeal  the  tax  ;  but  the  same  force  which  might 
be  capable  of  destroying  the  present  system  would  be  sufficient 
to  revive  the  imposition  of  a  heavy  tax  on  property, 
xilthough  Sir  Egbert  Peel  promised  the  ultimate  abolition  of 
the  tax  when  he  introduced  it  thirty  years  ago,  and  although 
Mr.  Gladstone  twenty  years  and  ten  years  ago  repeated  the 
same  prophecies  or  pledges,  the  owners  of  incomes  beyond  a 
small  amount  have  now  for  an  entire  generation  been  com- 
pelled to  pay  a  percentage  to  the  State.  If  they  were  to 
relieve  themselves  from  their  burden  by  Mr.  Harcourt's 
exertions,  they  would  be  assailed  by  irresistible  and  not  wholly 
unfounded  clamour.  The  advocates  of  direct  taxation  as  the 
only  mode  of  raising  revenue  have  many  plausible  arguments 
in  their  favour ;  and  they  would  easily  convince  the  consti- 
tuencies that  the  exemption  of  wealth  from  taxation  was 
intolerably  unjust. 

One  change  in  the  mode  of  assessment  might  perhaps  be 
advantageously  adopted,  although  it  would  extend  an  existing 
inequality.  The  deduction  which  is  allowed  in  the  return  of 
incomes  below  a  certain  standard  might,  Avithout  practical  in- 
justice, apply  to  a  somewhat  larger  income.  Through  the 
great  and  sudden  rise  of  prices,  the  value  of  all  incomes  which 
are  chiefly  expended  in  necessaries  has  within  a  few  years  been 
reduced,  perhaps  by  a  third.  There  would,  therefore,  be  no 
innovation  in  adopting  a  higher  standard  for  the  exercise  of  an 
exceptional,  but  not  unreasonable,  indulgence.  Whether 
it  would  be  possible  at  the  same  time  to  raise  the 
limit  of  total  exemption  is  a  qitestion  to  be  principally  de- 
termined by  the  amount  which  would  be  sacrificed.  An 
income  of  150^.  a  year  is  now  worth  about  as  much  as  an 
income  of  looLa  year  in  1842.  If  the  revenue  could  afEord 
the  sacrifice,  there  would  be  some  advantage  in  removing  the 
inequality  between  the  poorer  middle  class  and  the  highly 
paid  artisans  who  contrive  to  evade  direct  taxation.  It  would 
perhaps  be  possible  to  excuse  the  exemption  of  the  working 
classes  on  the  ground  that  they  are  the  patriots  who  drink 
the  country  out  of  its  difficulties ;  but  it  is  unsatisfactory  to 
know  that  the  incomes  of  a  numerous  section  of  the  com- 
munity at  present  escape  the  taxation  to  which  they  are 
legally  liable. 


THE  AUSTRIAN  REFORM  BILL. 

A SUCCESSION  of  exciting  events  in  other  parts  of 
Europe  has  diverted  the  attention  of  Englishmen  from 
the  progress  of  constitutional  government  in  Austria.  Yet 
Austria,  partly  by  the  moderation  and  good  sense  of  her  people, 
and  partly  by  the  character  of  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  other  countries,  now  deserves  to  be  ranked  among 
the  favourites  of  fortime.  The  Hungarian  difficulty  belongs 
only  to  history.  The  discontent  of  the  non-German  provinces 
included  in  the  Western  half  of  the  Empire,  to  which  the 
triumph  of  Hungary  served  as  a  natural  stimulus,  is  slowly 
being  laid  to  rest.  It  has  not,  as  it  was  in  Hungary,  been 
made  more  intense  by  recollections  of  civil  war  and  of  tyranni- 
cal usage,  nor  is  it  now  kept  alive  by  any  resistance  to  the 
popular  wishes,  except  as  regards  the  one  impracticable 
demand  of  local  independence.  While  France  has  been 
reduced — speaking  constitutionally — to  something  like  primi- 
tive nakedness,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  German  Empire 
has  been  signalized  by  a  revival  of  religious  persecution, 
Austria  has  by  degreefj  brought  her  Constitiition  into  Avorking 
order,  and  has  done  this  without  having  recourse  to  measures 
cither  of  exceptional  violence  or  of-  exceptional  intrigue. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  measures  by  which  this 
has  been  effected  is  the  Reform  Bill  which  was  read  a  third 
time  in  the  Lower  House  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire 
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on  the  6th  of  March,  and  the  adoption  of  which  has  just 
been  recommended  by  a  Committee  of  the  Upper  House. 
Hitherto  the  Lower  House  has  been  elected  by  the  Legis- 
latures of  the  several  States,  so  that  if  a  bare  majority 
in  any  Provincial  Diet  happened  to  be  hostile  to  the  Govern- 
ment, this  view  was  exclusively  represented  in  the  mem- 
bers whom  it  returned  to  the  Council.  In  Bohemia  and  in 
Galicia  this  arrangement  has  been  especially  inconvenient. 
It  has  inflicted  practical  disfranchisement  on  the  Germans  in 
the  former  kingdom  and  on  the  Ruthenians  in  the  latter. 
The  German  population  of  Bohemia  is  superior  both  in  wealth 
and  in  practical  capacity  to  the  Czechs,  and  it  is  far  from  de- 
sirable that  any  part  of  the  population  of  Galicia  should  feel 
that  it  has  neither  share  nor  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Legislature  at  Vienna.  The  inconsiderate  obstinacy  of  the 
Particularist  deputies  has  made  it  unexpectedly  easy 
to  apply  a  remedy  to  this  state  of  things.  As  to  what 
the  remedy  must  be  there  was  no  room  for  doubt.  The 
direct  election  of  the  members  of  the  Council  by  the  con- 
stituencies ■would  give  the  minorities  in  the  Provincial  Diets 
an  opportunity  of  making  themselves  heard  in  the  Council  of 
the  Empire.  Under  the  system  of  election  by  the  Legislatures, 
the  real  majority  in  the  Empire  might  constantly  be  set  aside 
by  a  mnjority  obtained  by  the  simple  process  of  striking  the 
separate  minorities  out  of  the  calculation.  Supposing  a  hun- 
dred German  deputies  to  be  returned  by  half  the  population 
of  the  Empire,  and  a  hundred  and  one  Particularist  deputies 
to  be  returned  by  the  non- German  races,  the  latter  would 
have  a  majority  in  the  Council ;  although  in  the  Legislatures 
by  which  the  latter  had  been  returned,  the  Particularist 
element  might  have  been  the  stronger  only  by  a  few  votes.  In 
this  way  a  majority  in  the  Council  of  the  Empire  need  only 
have  represented  a  little  over  a  fourth  of  the  whole  population. 

The  difficulty  was  •  that  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  a 
House  constituted  after  this  manner  had  to  be  obtained  to 
the  Reform  Bill.  The  Lower  House  consists  of  203  members, 
and  out  of  the  136  votes  necessary  for  a  majority  only  116 
could  absolutely  be  counted  on.  But  here  the  Particularist 
members  eame  to  the  aid  of  the  Ministry.  There  were  36 
deputies  who  had  never  taken  their  seats,  and  the  rules 
of  the  House  provide  that,  if  they  persist  in  staying  away 
after  a  formal  summons,  their  seats  are  forfeited.  When  the 
form  of  calling  them  was  gone  through,  they  one  and 
all  refused  to  attend,  and  by  this  convenient  obstinacy 
the  actual  number  of  the  House  was  reduced  to  167.  | 
In  the  subsequent  debate  this  policy  was  severely  and  j 
justly  criticized  by  a  Particularist  deputy  from  Southern  I 
Tyrol,  who  attributed  the  success  of  the  Reform  Bill  to  the 
folly  of  his  own  party  in  resorting  to  a  Parliamentary  strike. 
It  is  possible  that  they  may  have  better  reasons  than  are 
apparent  to  outsiders  for  taking  such  a  course,  but  it  certainly 
is  hard  to  see  the  wisdom  of  abstention  when  their  presence 
in  the  Council  would  have  ensured  the  defeat  of  the  measure 
to  which  they  are  opposed.  The  necessary  majority  was  thus 
brought  down  to  112.  The  passing  of  the  Bill  was  therefore 
assured,  and  the  minority  against  it  was  further  reduced 
by  the  secession  of  the  Polifh  deputies  before  the  division. 
The  plea  on  which  they  defended  their  action  was  the 
incompetence  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire  to  change 
the  mode  of  election  without  the  consent  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Diets.  This  question  had  already  been  argued  with 
much  elaboration  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Bill.  The  position  of  the  Ministry  is  that  the  right  of  the 
Diets  to  send  members  to  the  Council  of  the  Empire  was  con- 
ferred on  them  by  the  Constitutions  of  1861  and  1867,  and 
that  this  rigkt  can  consequently  be  taken  away  by  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  The  Diets  were  not  parties  to  a  contract 
with  the  Council ;  they  were  simply  the  recipients  of  a  right 
created  by  a  particular  instrument,  which  instrument  admits 
of  being  varied,  provided  that  certain  conditions  arc  complied 
with.  These  conditions  have  been  complied  with  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Bill  by  a  two-thirds  majority, and  to  ask  the  consent 
of  the  Diots  to  the  change  would  be  a  mere  constitutional  super- 
fluity. There  was  a  precedent  also  for  fcJie  Jiill  in  the  law  ol  l;ist 
year,  which  gives  the  Council  the  power  of  ordcringdircct  election 
whenever  the  Diets  refuse  to  elect  members,  or  the  members 
elected  refuse  to  take  their  seats.  To  this  it  was  answered 
that  the  right  of  election  was  reserved  to  the  several  Diets  by 
their  provincial  statutes ;  but  the  solitary  si^aker  on  that  side 
does  not  seem  to  liavo  met  the  difliculty  that,  as  the  Council  of 
the  Empire  only  exists  by  virtue  of  the  Austrian  Constitution, it 
cannot  be  uiiafrected  liy  valid  amendments  of  that  Constitu- 
tion. In  the  end  the  Bill  w.'ia  jjassed  by  120  voles  against  2, 
one  of  the  minority  lieing  Uie  'J'yrolcso  (Jeputy  who  had  pro- 
tested iigaiiibt  Parliaineiilury  strikea. 


It  now  remains  to  be  seen  how  this  reform  will  be  receiveA 
in  the  provinces.  Will  the  Diets  ignore  it  altogether,  and  go 
on  electing  deputies  to  the  Council  as  though  it  had  not  been 
passed  ?  And,  if  they  do,  how  far  will  the  populations  plav 
into  their  hands  by  keeping  aAvay  from  the  direct  elections  ? 
The  latter  expedient,  which  is  the  only  one  that  can  cause 
any  real  inconvenience  to  the  Government,  is  not  likely  to 
be  tried  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  dull  work  for  a  majority 
to  sulk  at  home  and  see  a  minority  profiting  by  its  ill-temper. 
Yet  this  is  the  only  result  which  the  abstainers  could  promise 
to  themselves.  In  every  constituency  probably  there,,  will 
be  a  minority  favourable  to  the  Austrian  Government,  and 
if  the  Particularists  stay  away  from  the  polls,  the  effect 
will  be  that,  instead  of  the  Government  getting  a  slightly 
increased  majority  in  the  Council  from  elections  here  and 
there  going  in  their  favour,  they  will  get  a  very  largely 
increased  majority  from  the  elections  going  universally  in 
their  favour.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  certain  that  the  Partic- 
ularist majority  in  the  constituencies  will  take  the  same  view 
of  the  situation  as  the  Particularist  majority  in  the  Diets.  There 
are  obvious  advantages  in  sending  your  representative  direct 
to  the  Council  instead  of  having  him  sent  there  for  you  by  a 
body  in  the  return  of  which  you  have  only  a  fractional  share. 
It  is  probable  that  in  electing  the  members  of  the  Diet  the 
voters  have  usually  had  only  local  politics  in  view,  and  that 
the  thought  that  their  vote  will  help  to  determine  the 
choice  of  a  representative  in  the  Council  of  the  Em- 
pire has  seldom  occurred  to  them.  In  this  case  the 
institution  of  direct  elections  will  appear  as  a  new  right 
conferred  on  themselves  rather  than  as  a  right  taken  away 
from  the  Diet.  The  Particularist  resistance  in  Austria 
would  hardly  perhaps  have  maintained  itself  in  its  present 
vigour  if  it  had  not  been  seconded  by  the  Ultramontane  re- 
sistance. If  the  Austrian  Liberals  prove  superior  to  the 
temptation  to  copy  the  German  Liberals  by  declaring  open 
war  against  the  Catholic  Church,  the  religious  opposition  is 
not  unlikely  to  lose  much  of  its  force.  However  much  the 
Austrian  clergy  may  dislike  the  course  things  are  taking,  they 
cannot  wish,  unless  they  are  playing  a  very  deep  game  indeed, 
to  irritate  the  Government  into  substituting  a  policy  of  religious 
oppression  for  a  policy  of  religious  indifference.  The  alliance 
which  has  hitherto  subsisted  between  the  Ultramontanes  and  the 
Particularists  ^vill  come  to  an  end  if  the  Ultramontanes  begin 
to  doubt  whether  their  interests  do  not  point  to  exerting  in- 
fluence over  the  central  Government  rather  than  to  helping  the 
Diets  to  paralyse  its  action.  The  direct  election  of  the 
members  of  the  Council  may  tend  to  raise  this  doubt  by  bring- 
ing the  clerical  electors  into  contact  with  tlie  Council. 
Hitherto  they  have  had  to  choose  between  supporting  the  Parti- 
cularists and  throwing  their  votes  away.  In  future  they  may 
prefer  that  their  representatives  shall  swell  a  Catholic 
minority  rather  than  a  Particularist  minority.  As  regards  the 
consolidation  of  the  Empire,  such  a  division  of  the  hostile 
forces  would  be  an  appreciable  gain. 


GOING  TO  THE  COUNTRY. 

WHEN  are  we  going  to  the  country  ?  is  the  question  of 
the  hour,  but  this  time  it  is  a  political  and  not  a 
domestic  question.  Domestic  jaunting  may  perhaps  in  some 
degree  depend  upon  the  answer,  but  the  answer,  it  may  be 
assimied,  must  be  determined  by  political  considerations.  It 
is  a  question  which  is  heard  everywhere  except  among  the 
supporters  of  the  just  re-established  Ministry,  It  was  an  old 
Court  custom  in  France  never  to  allude  to  such  an  uncom- 
fortable thing  as  death.  "  Feu  roi  d'Espagne  !  "  cried  Louis 
XV.  in  horror  when  he  came  on  the  unlucky  phrase  in  a  State 
paper.  "  Monseigneur,  'tis  a  title  they  take,"  replied  the  ready 
Secretary.  In  those  days  polite  conversation  was  based  on 
the  tacit  assumption  that  great  people  never  died.  In  select 
Ministerial  circles  at  this  moment  it  is  deemed  a  sad  breach  of 
cti(juette  to  hint  at  the  possibility  of  a  dissolution.  Dissolutions 
are  not  pcrhajjs  unknown  in  history,  but  they  arc  occurrences 
which  it  is  not  (juite  decent,  or  even  humane,  to  mention  in 
the  hearing  of  Ministers  or  of  tlieir  devoted  friends.  Somehow 
tlio  ugly  word  slipped  out  in  Mr.  Dishaeli's  brief  statement  on 
Monday  and  produced  a  dreadful  eilbct  on  tlic  niu'vcs  of  Kadical 
journalists.  The  Dailif  Ncivs  was  shocked,  the  Telegraph  scan- 
dalized. It  was  pointed  out  that  the  use  of  this  painful  expression 
was  not  only  revolutionary  anil  unconstitutional,  a  blow  at  the 
Monarchy  and  a  dagger  stroke  at  political  freedom,  but  also 
very  bad  manners.  A  real  gentleman  would  be  quite  in- 
capable of  indulging  in  such  an  indelicate  and  uncalled-for 
observation.  It  is  not  without  a  severe  effort  that  the  Ix'adii-al 
prints  can  bring  tliMnselvcs  to  allude  even  to  the  fact  that,  by 
an  old  and  awkward  rule,  Parliaments  must  be  renewed  every 
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seven  years — which  the  unwritten  law  of  usage  rigorously 
interprets  to  mean  six — and  that  the  existence  of  the  present 
Parliament  cannot  be  stretched  beyond  next  year.  Their  logic, 
however,  if  good  for  anything,  would  seem  to  point  to  a  pro- 
posal for  the  immediate  abrogation  of  this  inconvenient 
custom.  "  As  matters  stood  a  month  ago,"  says  Mr.  Gladstone's 
more  peculiar  and  private  organ,  "  it  was  a  fair  inference 
"  that  Parliament  would  run  out  its  term  and  die  a  natural 
"  death  in  1874";  and  we  are  given  to  understand  that  all 
that  has  just  happened  merely  suggests  that  it  is  a  pity  it 
should  die  so  soon.  In  this  trying  hour  the  organ  consoles, 
or  at  least  distracts,  itself  by  dipping  into  history.  In 
1812  there  was  a  state  of  things,  we  are  assured,  very 
similar  to  the  present.  A  Government  went  out,  and 
came  in  again,  and  stopped  in  for  fifteen  years.  "  We 
"  have  yet  to  see,"  observes  the  faithful  and  ecstatic 
worshipper,  "  whether  the  renowned  Gladstone  Ministry  is  to 
"  have  an  equally  long  lease  of  power."  This  is  indeed  one 
of  the  sights  we  have  yet  to  see,  but  whether  we  are  destined 
to  see  it  is  another  question.  Fifteen  years  of  heroic  remedies, 
sensational  legislation,  and  sentimental  confiscations  is  not 
altogether  a  cheerful  prospect,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  what 
woiild  be  left  when  at  last  the  Government  went  out.  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  certainly  been  a  much  abused  man,  and 
perhaps  he  is  not  perfect ;  but  at  any  rate  it  is  clear  that  he 
is  not  malicious.  He  carries  into  statesmanship  the  precepts 
of  Christian  meekness.  Smite  him  on  one  cheek  and  he 
immediately  ofEers  the  othei".  Once  he  had  a  majority  of 
one  hundred,  and  now  he  is  in  a  minority  of  three  on  a  ques- 
tion on  which,  as  he  repeatedly  intimated,  the  Government 
staked  its  existence ;  but  the  only  effect  of  finding  himself  in  a 
minority  is  to  make  him  cling  more  closely,  afEectionately,  and 
resolutely  to  the  House  of  Commons  which  has  just  chastised 
and  humiliated  him.  Unkind  and  distrustful  as  the  present 
Parliament  may  be,  yet  he  is  loth  to  part  with  it,  and  his 
humble  content  supplies  perhaps  the  measure  of  his  fears. 

Everybody  may  have  been  mistaken,  but  there  was  certainly 
a  general  impression  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session  that 
the  Government,  which  of  course  then  hoped  to  carry  its 
BUI,  would  dissolve  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  It  is  only 
a  week  or  two  since  the  House  of  Commons  had  a  little 
discussion  as  to  the  best  time  for  taking  the  air  in  the  country, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  his  easy  capacity  for  fermentation, 
worked  himself  up  into  quite  a  pretty  enthusiasm  about  the 
glories  of  the  country  in  June.  He  bewailed  the  dismal  fate 
of  imfortunate  legislators  doomed  to  linger  on  the  hot  pave- 
ment of  the  town  during  that  genial  and  delightful  season, 
and  when  he  thought  of  the  London  shopkeepers,  who,  as  he  said, 
are  debarred  from  studying  the  beautiful  processes  of  nature  at 
the  most  interesting  and  instructive  period  of  the  year,  his 
emotion  almost  overcame  him.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
what  might  be  the  effect  of  a  June  holiday  on  the  moral 
nature  of  this  sensitive  and  poetical  class.  After  gambolling 
among  the  buttercups  and  daisies,  they  might  possibly  come 
back  converted  to  co-operation  and  discount  for  cash,  and 
virtuously  resolved  to  repudiate  Mr.  Bright's  insidious 
justification  of  adulteration  as  a  form  of  legitimate  competition. 
Three  weeks  ago  Mr.  Gladstone  was  ready  to  do  almost  any- 
thing in  order  that  legislators  and  West-End  tradesmen 
might  have  a  taste  of  early  summer  in  the  country.  He 
was  quite  sure  then  that  there  was  no  month  like  J une,  and  that 
life  was  hardly  worth  living  unless  one  had  a  chance  of  spend- 
ing June  in  the  country.  But  all  at  once  his  passion  for 
June  has  been  dissipated,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  care  now 
how  long  it  is  before  he  sees  the  country.  He  spent  last 
Sunday,  as  he  next  day  told  the  House  of  Commons  two  or 
three  times  over,  in  the  country.  This  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  Roman  precedents.  The  statesman  lays  down  his  power 
and  goes  quietly  back  to  his  turnips,  or  to  some  friend's  turnips 
kindly  placed  at  his  disposal  lor  the  occasion.  Messengers  are 
sent  to  seek  him  among  the  turnips,  and  to  bring  him  back 
to  power.  It  is  a  familiar  trick  of  a  certain  school  of  poets  to 
represent  the  landscape  as  sympathetically  responding  to  the 
feelings  of  the  person  who  is  gazing  on  it.  If  you  are  merry, 
then  all  nature  is  gay  and  frisky  too  ;  the  sky  smiles,  and  the 
trees  nod  with  quite  a  waggish  air.  If  you  are  sad,  the  scene 
mourns  with  you,  the  fohage  droops,  and  the  very  sunshine 
is  pathetic.  Since  his  enthusiasm  about  June  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  perhaps  been  looking  at  the  country  through  the  gloomy 
medium  of  the  division  of  March  12,  and  it  would  seem  at 
any  rate  that  his  anxiety  to  get  away  to  the  country  at  an 
early  date  has  suddenly  declined.  It  is  announced  that  the 
Government  returns  to  office  unpledged  as  to  the  period  of  the 
dissolution,  or,  in  other  words,  resolved  to  postpone  it  as 
long  as  possibl*.     The  natural  inference  would  appear  to  be 


that  the  existence  of  the  Ministry  is  bound  up  with  the 
existence  of  Parliament.  Had  all  gone  well,  there  would 
in  all  probaljility  have  been  a  dissolution  in  June  or  July. 
Nothing  succeeds  like  success,  and  if  the  Ministers  had  carried 
their  University  Bill,  they  could  have  pointed  to  it  as  the 
finish  of  the  Upas-tree  programme  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
sketched  out  at  the  last  election.  But  just  at  present  the  Upas- 
tree  is  not  exactly  the  sort  of  thing  to  parade  up  and  down 
the  country.  It  awakens  dangerous  hopes  and  uncomfortable 
recollections.  The  defeat  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  just  sus- 
tained is  a  striking  example  of  poetical  as  well  as  political 
justice,  and  supplies  a  significant  commentary  on  his  Irish 
policy.  Ireland  was  to  be  governed  strictly  according  to  Irish 
ideas.  The  Irish  alone  knew  what  they  wanted,  whatever 
they  wanted  was  sure  to  be  good  for  them,  and  they  were  told 
that  they  had  only  to  ask  lor  it  in  order  to  get  it.  It  has  been 
found  that  concessions  made  in  this  spirit  have  led  only  to  a 
continual  increase  of  demands,  and  that  the  complete  realiza- 
tion of  Irish  ideas  is  not  compatible  with  Imperial  legislation. 
Expectations  were  raised  which  could  not  possibly  be  fulfilled, 
and  a  message  of  peace  which  took  the  form  of  a  promise  of 
unconditional  surrender  has  produced  its  natural  and  in- 
evitable results. 

The  present  situation  of  affairs  is  really  so  simple,  natural, 
and  obvious,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  attempt  to  disguise 
it  by  flimsy  pretences.  The  plain  truth  is  that  the  Ministry 
are  in  want  of  a  cry.  They  have  done  some  great  things 
since  the}'  have  been  in  office,  but  the  great  things  are  be- 
ginning to  look  distant,  and  some  of  the  consequences  of 
the  way  in  which  the  great  things  have  been  done  are 
just  now  unpleasantly  conspicuous.  Gratitude  dies  out  more 
quickly  than  resentment,  and  to  go  back  on  the  past 
would  be  treading  on  delicate  ground;  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  great  subject  sufficiently  ripe  for  a  new  cry.  It  is 
perhaps  a  melancholy  reflection  that  a  pious  and  heroic  Minis- 
ter should  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  competing  with  the 
Tadpoles  and  Tapers  in  concocting  a  cry  for  the  elections,  but 
the  hard  necessities  of  things,  however  much  they  may  be 
lamented,  cannot  be  ignored.  A  cry  is  not  to  be  got  up  on  the 
instant.  It  must  have  time  to  become  familiar  to  the  common 
ear,  to  grow  in  volume,  to  multiply  itself  by  all  kinds  of 
natural  and  artificial  echoes.  The  Ministry,  no  doubt,  hope 
that  if  they  had  only  another  year  for  their  preparations,  they 
would  be  in  a  better  position  to  lace  the  constituencies ;  but 
will  they  get  this  other  year  ?  At  first  sight  it  might  seem 
as  if  the  anxiety  of  the  Government  not  to  dissolve  would  be 
likely  to  propitiate  members  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  if 
the  preparations  for  a  dissolution  could  be  postponed  as  well  as 
the  date  of  the  dissolution  itself,  this  would  perhaps  be  the 
case.  Unfortunately  things  have  now  reached  a  point 
at  which  even  members  who  are  doubtful  whether  they  will 
ever  return  to  the  House  of  Commons  are  beginning  to  think 
of  a  dissolution  as  a  welcome  release  from  anxious  and 
painful  suspense.  Anybody  who  reads  the  daily  column 
of  election  intelligence  in  the  morning  papers  will  be  able  to 
understand  what  a  sitting  member  has  at  present  to  endure.  He 
is  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  private  pressure  from  his  constituents ; 
an  election  may  happen  any  day,  and  he  must  have  all  his 
friends  in  good  humour  and  well  in  hand.  In  obliging  his 
friends  he  must  be  careful  not  to  exasperate  his  enemies, 
and  he  knows  that  all  the  while  rival  candidates  are 
doing  their  best  to  undermine  his  position,  to  prepare 
subterranean  explosions,  and  even  to  marshal  forces  openly 
against  him.  He  finds  himself,  in  fact,  in  the  very 
thick  of  an  election  contest,  with  the  actual  election  in- 
definitely postponed.  It  may  be  next  month,  the  month 
after,  or  not  for  a  year  and  more.  While  Parliament  is  sitting 
questions  are  constantly  turning  up  on  which  he  has  to 
take  sides  under  the  watch  of  vigilant  malicious  eyes ;  he 
cannot  fight  for  his  seat  with  the  same  free  hand  as  during  a 
general  election,  and  all  the  trouble,  expense,  and  vexations 
of  the  struggle  are  multiplied  Miany  times  over.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  many  members  possess  a  sufficient  share  of 
Spartan  fortitude  to  endure  this  kind  of  torture  for  another 
year.  Anything,  they  may  re;rsonably  think,  would  be  better 
than  the  agony  of  this  long  suspense.  Human  nature  is 
selfish  at  bottom,  and  members  will  be  apt  to  consult  their  own 
comfort  rather  than  the  convenience  of  the  Ministrv.  A 
beaten  army  is  always  for  a  time  demoralized,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's temper  will  be  only  too  likely  to  land  him  in  the  traps 
of  his  enenucs.  Even  his  own  better  qualities,  his  earnestness, 
generosity,  and  daring,  will  be  turned  against  him,  and  no  pains 
will  be  spared  to  iim  his  petulance  and  impulsiveness,  and  to 
enticu  him  into  committing  himself  by  rush,  ill-considered 
language.    There  were  symptoms  of  the  malady  even  before 
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the  recent  division  in  the  feverish  way  in  which  he  phinged 
into  the  small  squabble  about  the  County  Court  Judges' 
travelling  expenses.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Disraeli's  pecu- 
liar gifts  will  be  brought  into  play  in  teasing  and  provoking 
his  antagonist,  and  tempting  him  into  false  and  undignified 
positions.  A  policy  of  sarcasm  and  negation  suits  the  political 
(arcumstances  as  well  as  the  natural  talents  of  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  and  on  Thursday  we  had  a  foretaste  of  the 
sort  of  sport  that  may  now  be  looked  for.  On  the  whole,  we 
should  say,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  friends  will  not  have  a 
pleasant  quarter  of  an  hour  to  spend  before  the  elections 
come  off. 


OPTIMISM  AND  PESSIMISM. 

THE  question  is  often  asked — and  one  would  think  at  first  sight 
that  it  should  admit  of  an  answer — whether  any  man  would 
choose  to  live  his  life  over  again.  A  plausible  reply  of  Burke's  is 
reported  by  Boswell.  It  was  plain,  he  argued,  that  everybody 
would  wish  to  Hve  his  past  life  again,  because  almost  everybody, 
even  at  an  advanced  age,  is  willing  to  go  on  living.  Now  a  mau, 
say,  of  sixty  or  seventy  cannot  expect  to  have  as  much  enjoyment 
in  the  future  as  he  has  had  in  the  past.  If,  therefore,  we  are  all 
anxious  to  drink  the  lees  of  life,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  we 
should  all  be  willing  to  take  the  first  fresh  draughts  a  second 
time.  The  argument  is  perhaps  satisfactory  as  regards  the  imme- 
diate question  at  issue.  No  doubt  if  an  angel  could  appear  to  any 
of  us  and  offer  us  a  fresh  start,  we  should  accept  his  offer  thank- 
fully. The  reason  for  hesitation  is  that  we  do  not  generally 
answer  the  question  quite  fairly.  We  look  back  with  a  certain 
weariness  upon  the  long  devious  track  of  our  past  existence, 
and  fancy  ourselves  starting  again  with  the  knowledge  of  what 
is  to  come,  or  at  least  with  the  shadow  of  our  actual  experi- 
ence cast  back  upon  our  earlier  past.  The  real  question  is,  of 
course,  whether  we  would  live  again  with  the  old  hopes  and 
the  old  freshness ;,  and  not  whether  we  would  go  through  the 
same  performances  with  spirits  jaded  by  the  weary  journey  of 
later  years.  Admitting,  however,  that  Burke's  reply  is  as  true  as 
it  is  ingenious,  it  does  not  answer  the  underlying  doubt  which 
prompted  the  question.  That  we  should  choose  to  live  again  is 
probable  enough  ;  but  would  our  choice  be  wise  ?  Have  most 
men  on  the  whole  enjoyed  a  surplus  of  pleasure  ?  If,  before 
accepting  the  ofier  of  a  repetition  of  life,  they  were  calmly  to  con- 
sider that  problem,  they  might  return  a  different  answer.  Burke's 
remark  as  to  our  willingness  to  go  on  living  does  not  show  that  we 
have  good  grounds  for  expecting  happiness,  nor  even  that  we  do  in 
fact  expect  it.  Very  few  people  sit  down  to  make  a  calculation 
of  then-  prospects  and  determine  to  live  or  not  to  live  according  as 
the  balance  inclines  in  one  or  the  other  direction.  If  the  practice 
were  at  all  common,  suicide  would  not  be  so  rare  as  it  is.  The 
instinct  of  self-preservation  is  strong  enough  to  make  people  accept 
almost  inevitable  misery ;  and  what  we  call  love  of  life  may  be 
nothing  but  a  prejudice  against  the  act  of  dying.  Thus  we  cm 
by  no  means  accept  this  short  cut  to  the  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
Men  do  not  make  the  calculation  imputed  to  them ;  and  it  may 
be  added  that,  even  if  they  did,  their  calculation  would  be  worth 
exceedingly  little.  A  man  can  hardly  say,  if  we  look  into  it  fairly, 
whether  he  has  on  the  whole  led  a  happy  life  or  not.  He  has 
forgotten  a  very  large  fragment  of  his  earlier  life  altogether ;  he 
no  more  knows  what  he  felt  before  he  could  talk  than  he  knows 
what  he  will  feel  next  year ;  and  several  years  elapse  before 
memory  becomes  at  all  continuous.  Even  the  memory  of  his 
later  years  is  altogether  distorted  by  perspective.  He  remembers 
accurately  a  few  conspicuous  events,  but  the  long  hours  of  mono- 
tonous existence  which  fill  by  far  the  greater  part  of  every 
man's  life  pass  away  without  visible  trace.  Then  the  true  nature 
of  his  feelings  at  the  time  is  often  quite  perverted  by  associations 
of  later  growth.  The  man  looks  back  upon  the  pleasant  games 
and  friendships  of  his  boyhood,  and  forgets  the  bullying,  the 
isolation,  and  the  absurd  importance  attached  to  childisli  trifles. 
Because   he  now  sees  that  a  broken   toy  is  a  very  slight 

Sievancc,  he  forgets  how  many  tears  it  cost  him  in  his  infancy, 
ecausc  he  is  now  vexed  by  money  troubles,  ho  fancies 
that  a  time  when  ho  had  no  sucli  troubles  must  have  been 
happy.  These  delusicyis  are  tolerably  familiar ;  but  they  afl'ect 
our  estimates  of  life  much  more  widely  than  we  sometimes  ob- 
Berve.  Few  men  are  trustworthy  witnesses  in  regard  to  the 
happiness  of  their  schoolboy  days ;  and  not  very  many  can  bo 
relied  upon  even  for  the  present  time.  Ask  a  man  whether  ho 
enjoyed  a  dinner-party  yesterday ;  he  ought  to  know,  and  ho  will 
probably  give  a  confident  answer ;  and  yet  a  bystfindor  may  often 
see  reasons  for  doubting  his  accuracy.  Perhaps  ho  was  laughing 
••nd  talking  in  the  highest  spirits  till  the  very  end  of  tlio  evening, 
but  the  memory  is  entirely  poisoned  for  him  by  some  rubull  wliicli 
ho  r'.'Ceivcd  as  he  was  taking  leave  ;  or,  vice  vemd,  lie  was  bored  to 
death,  till  some  pretty  compliment  which  ho  gathered  at  the  last 
moment  irradiated  the  whole  dreary  scene  in  memory.  Most 
people,  if  they  are  aslcod  whether  their  lives  are  happy,  apply  some 
test  wliich  13  nianifuslly  insufficient.  A  man  llunks  tliat  he 
ouglit  to  be  happy  because  ho  has  a  wil'o  and  cliildrcn 
with  whom  ho  never  openly  quarrels,  and  tlieret'oro,  both  to 
hiinself  and  others,  sinks  the  fact  that  lliey  boro  liiui  to 
death,  and  that  thre(!-quarterH  of  liis  waliing  hours  ai'o 
pasaed  in  providing  for  them  by  bouio  dislustol'ul  occupatiou,    "  1 


had  ought  to  be  a  happy  cove,"  says  one  of  Leech's  characters,  who 
reposes  his  argument  on  the  fact  that  he  has  an  unrivalled  bull- 
terrier  and  a  wife  that  can  thrash  any  woman  of  her  weight.  Even 
such  advantages  do  not  always  produce  unmixed  felicity  in  this 
world,  as  the  hypothetical  mode  of  statement  seems  to  imply ; 
but  most  people  argue  from  what  they  "  had  ought  "  to  be  to  what 
they  actually  are. 

Nothing,  therefore,  is  more  hopeless  than  to  discover  from  a 
man's  own  evidence  whether  or  not  he  enjoys  a  surplus  of  happi- 
ness ;  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  better  evidence  could  be 
produced.  Further,  as  we  generally  argue  from  our  own  case  to 
that  of  the  world  at  large,  our  estimates  of  the  average  happiness 
of  the  world  vary  within  the  widest  limits.  One  set  of  moral 
philosophers,  for  example,  base  their  arguments  on  the  supposed 
fact  that,  even  in  this  world,  the  amount  of  happiness  is  incom- 
parably greater  than  the  amount  of  misery.  That  amiable  old 
gentleman,  Abraham  Tucker,  calculates  (though  it  is  true  that  he 
has  to  venture  upon  some  very  bold  hypotheses  to  make  out  his  case) 
that  the  proportion  of  pain  and  pleasure  may  be  accurately  re- 
presented by  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  one  minute  of  misery  to 
twenty  years  of  enjoyment;  and  Hartley  says,  though  he  uses 
words  in  a  non-natural  sense,  that  every  man  not  only  will  be 
in  the  long  run,  but  actually  now  is,  infinitely  happy.  These 
observers,  however,  include  another  state  of  existence  in  their 
calculations,  and  arrange  it  according  to  their  own  notions. 
Yet  they  hold  that  the  facts  given  to  us  by  observation  are 
sufficient  to  justify  this  sanguine  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
happiness  in  existence.  The  other  extreme  finds  equally  energetic 
and  perhaps  more  able  advocates.  According  to  Butler,  for 
example,  a  mitigation  of  misery  rather  than  positive  happiness 
is  all  that  we  are  entitled  to  expect  in  this  life ;  and  perhaps  the 
deepest  thinkers  are  most  ready  to  accept  in  sober  sadness,  and 
not  as  a  phrase  of  rhetoric,  the  opinion  that  all  worldly  happiness 
is  mere  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  The  fact  however,  if 
it  be  a  fact,  that  the  deepest  thiidiers  take  the  gloomiest  view,  ^ 
raises  no  presumption  that  they  are  right.  Optimism  is  the 
natural  frame  of  mind  of  men  who  do  not  like  to  look  facts  in  i 
the  face,  and  prefer  to  cover  the  ugly  side  of  the  world  under 
a  flimsy  sort  of  rhetoric.  Pessimism,  on  the  contrary,  implies  a 
certain  intellectual  courage,  as  well  as  a  width  of  sympathy  and  a 
capacity  for  deep  emotion  which  naturally  accompanies  a  strong 
understanding  and  a  vivid  imagination.  But  the  testimony  can  in 
neither  case  be  accepted  as  of  much  value.  One  man  is  sad  when 
he  contemplates  the  world,  and  another  is  cheerful ;  and  each 
naturally  assumes  that  his  emotion  is  produced  by  the  objects 
presented  to  him.  But  every  one  can  see,  in  all  cases  but  his  own, 
that  the  condition  of  the  observer  tells  for  more  than  the  condition 
of  the  thing  observed.  The  disorder  in  the  philosopher's  liver,  and 
not  the  disorder  in  the  world,  really  saddens  him.  A  great 
thinker  generally  remarks  that  most  men  are  fools;  and  he  is 
naturally  vexed  at  the  consequences.  But,  properly  speaking, 
his  remark  merely  comes  to  this — that  he  and  some  others 
are  much  cleverer  than  the  average.  Stated  in  this  way,  the 
fact  gives  cause  for  congratulation  rather  than  for  sadness; 
and  one  statement  is  just  as  accurate  as  the  other.  Every- 
thing depends  on  the  level  from  which  we  start.  To  an 
Australian  savage  white  men  should  appear  marvels  of  intelli- 
gence ;  to  Mr.  Oarlyle  they  appear  incredibly  stupid ;  that  is 
merely  because  Mr.  Carlyle  is  much  above,  and  the  Australian 
much  below,  the  ordinary  level.  When  we  judge  of  the  folly  or 
happiness  of  mankind  at  large,  we  are  mistaking  a  relative  for  an 
absolute  assertion.  The  same  result  will  appear  to  be  good  or 
bad  according  as  we  choose  to  fix  the  zero  point  upon  our  ther- 
mometers. 

If  the  observations  even  of  the  ablest  men  are  thus  vitiated  by 
their  inevitable  prejudices,  the  attempt  is  scarcely  more  hopeful 
when  we  try  to  take  an  objective  view  of  the  question.  We  may 
endeavour  to  attribute  our  own  feelings  as  little  as  possible  to  other 
people,  and  to  obtain  some  external  test  of  their  happiness.  The 
first  and  most  obvious  fact  that  meets  us  is  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  mankind  live  by  manual  labour,  and  are  more  or 
less  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  existence.  Does  that  imply  a  balance 
of  pleasure  or  of  pain  Y  A  certain  intensity  of  struggle  is  necessary 
in  order  to  call  oift  a  man's  energies,  and  it  may  bo  argued  that 
an  exertion  of  our  faculties  is  always  more  or  less  agreeable  whilst 
wo  are  in  the  normal  condition  of  health.  But  the  principle  is 
rather  difiicult  when  we  come  to  the  application.  Take,  for 
example,  ono  of  those  peasant  proprietors  who  are  so  much 
admired  by  the  school  of  Mr.  Jlill.  IIo  is  certainly  so  far  relieved 
from  anxiety  that  ho  is  tolerably  certain  of  a  sufncicucy  of  food, 
fire,  and  clothing.  On  tho  other  hand,  his  intellectual  activity, 
except  so  far  as  tho  needs  of  his  occupation  are  concerned,  is 
reduced  almost  to  a  minimum.  Ho  labours  day  by  day  from  early 
morning  till  night,  lives  on  scanty  fare,  enjoys  a  rare  holiday,  and 
his  keenest  enjoyment  is  probably  in  cheating  his  neighbour  at  a 
bargain.  Is  such  a  man  to  be  counted  as  happy  on  tho  whole  ? 
Looking  at  him  from  ourown  point  of  view,wo  are  apt  to  exaggerate 
bis  discomforts  because  we  pity  iiis  incapacity  to  gratify  tastes 
which  ho  has  never  developed.  Ills  own  account  of  himself  will 
be  equally  untrustworthy  because  ho  regards  as  an  evil  all  tho 
conditions  of  liis  life  wliicli  force  him  to  exert  his  faculties.  To  arrive 
at  a  fair  estimate  wo  must  credit  him  with  a  great  deal  of  what  wo 
mny  ratlier  paradoxically  call  unconscious  enjoyment.  Such 
enjoyment  indeed  obviously  exists.  Tho  largo  fraction  of  our 
lite  which  is  Hpent  in  sleep  is  jirobably  an  ngrooable,  if  not  tho 
moat  agrouuble,  part  of  our  cxistuucu ;  but  wo  arc  uttody  uuable  to 
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estimate  its  value,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  enjoyment  is 
forgotten  at  the  instant  that  it  is  felt.  In  like  manner  it  may  be  said 
that  most  healthy  labour  is  in  some  sense  enjoyable.  The  con- 
traction of  a  muscle,  when  not  overworked,  is  in  itself  pleasant, 
only  that  we  do  not  attend  to  the  pleasure  distinctly  enough  to 
remember  it.  Thus  a  man  who  has  been  digging  all  day  in  a 
field  may  have  been  quietly  enjoying  himself,  though  his  enjoy- 
ment has  been  of  that  evanescent  kind  which  never  distinctly 
emerges  into  consciousness,  and  of  which  he  would  therefore  deny 
the  existence  if  it  were  suggested  to  him.  And  thus  it  is  conceiv- 
able, though  it  is  hardly  demonstrable,  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  total  aggregate  of  human  pleasure  is  of  so  unobtrusive  a 
character  th.it  we  can  never  distinctly  grasp  it  in  imagination,  and 
much  less  determine  accurately  its  value. 

Many  other  sources  of  apparently  insuperable  difficulty  might 
easily  be  suggested.  How,  for  e.xample,  are  we  to  compare  pains 
and  pleasures  of  different  classes?  Is  an  hour's  toothache 
sufficient  to  cancel  an  evening  of  pleasant  conversation,  or  two 
evenings,  or  half  an  evening?  When  you  have  decided  which 
you  would  choose,  you  are  still  unable  to  say  whether  you  would 
choose  rightly,  and  prohahly  your  choice  would  vary  indefinitely 
according  to  the  passing  humour  of  the  moment  at  which  it  was 
made.  Without  pursuing  the  subject  further,  we  certainly  feel 
that  no  one  has  hitherto  answered,  and  perhaps  nobody  can 
ever  satisfactorily  answer,  what  nevertheless  appears  to  be  the 
most  important  question,  whether,  on  the  whole,  the  optimist 
or  the  pessimist  has  most  to  say  for  himself.  The  chief  consola- 
tion is  that  the  question  is  hardly  so  important  as  it  seems.  We 
are  enveloped  in  mystery  on  aU  sides;  but,  whatever  the  facts,  it 
is  equally  clear  that,  whether  the  world  is  on  the  whole  a  scene 
of  DMsery  or  of  happiness,  we  have  to  make  the  best  of  it.  For 
practical  purposes  that  is  enough. 


CAPRI. 

WE  can  hardly  wonder  at  the  love  of  artists  for  Capri,  for,  of 
all  the  winter  resorts  of  the  South,  Capri  is  beyond  question 
the  most  beautiful.    Physically  indeed  it  is  little  more  than  a 
block  of  limestone  which  has  been  broken  oS'  by  some  natural 
convulsion  from  the  promontoiy  of  Sorrento,  and  changed  by  the 
strait  of  blue  water  which  now  parts  it  from  the  mainland  into 
the  first  of  a  chain  of  islands  which  stretch  across  the  Bay  of 
Xaples.    Cut  the  same  forces  which  severed  it  from  the  con- 
tinent have  given  a  grandeur  and  variety  to  its  scenery  which 
contrast  in  a  strangely  picturesque  way  with  the  narrowness  of 
its  bounds.     There   are  few  coast-lines  wliich  can  rival  in 
sublimity    the    coast-line    around    Capri  ;  the   cliff  wall  of 
sheer  rock  broken  only  twice  by  little  dips  which  serve  as  land- 
ing places  for  the  island,  and  pierced  at  its  base  by  "blue 
grottoes"  and  "green  grottoes,"  which  have  become  famous  from 
the  strange  play  of  light  within  their  depths.  The  reader  of  Hans 
Andersen's  Improvisatore  will  remember  one  of  these  caverns  as 
the  scene  of  its  closing  adventure ;  hut,  strange  as  Andersen's 
description  is,  it  is  far  less  strange  than  the  scene  which  he 
sketches,  the  deep  blue  light  which  turns  the  rocks  into  turquoise 
and  emerald,  or  the  silvery  look  of  the  diver  as  he  plunges  into 
the  waves.    Twice  in  their  course  the  cliffs  reach  a  height  of 
thirteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  but  their  grandeur  is  never 
the  barren  gj  andeur  of  our  Northern  headlands ;  their  sternest 
faces  are  softened  with  the  vegetation  of  the  South  ;  the  myrtle 
finds  root  in  every  cranny,  and  the  cactus  clings  to  the  bare  rock 
front  from  summit  to  base.     A  cliff  wall  hardly  inferior  in 
grandeur  to  that  of  the  coast  runs  across  the  midst  of  the  island, 
dividing  it  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  plateau,  with  no  means  of 
communication  save  the  famous  rock  stairs,  the  "  Steps  of 
Anacapri,"  soon  to  be  replaced  by  a  daring  road  which  is  being 
driven  along  the  face  of  the  cliff.     The  upper  plateau  of 
Anaoapii  is  cold  and  without  any  striking  points  of  scenery,  but 
its  huge  mass  serves  as  an  admirable  shelter  to  Capri  below,  and  it 
is  with  Capri  that  the  ordinary  visitor  is  alone  concerned.  The  first 
thing  which  strikes  one  is  the  smallness  of  the  place.    The  whole 
island  is  only  some  four  miles  long  and  a  mile  and  a  half 
across,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  a  good  half  of  this  space  is  practically 
inaccessible.    But  it  is  just  the  diminutive  size  of  Capri  which 
becomes  one  of  its  greatest  charms.    It  would  be  hard,  in  fact,  to 
find  any  part  of  the  world  where  so  much  and  such  varied  beauty  is 
packed  into  so  small  a  space.    The  visitor  who  lands  from  Naples 
or  Sorrento  mounts  steeply  up  the  slopes  of  a  grand  amphitheatre 
flanked  on  either  side  by  the  cliffs  of  St.  Michael  and  Anacapri  to 
the  white  lino  of  the  village  on  the  central  ridge,  with  the  strange 
Saracenic  domes  of  its  church  lifted  weirdly  against  the  sky.  Over 
the  crest  of  thi.s  ridge  a  counter  valley  falls  as  steeply  to 
the  south  till  it  reaches  a  plateau  crowned  with  the  grey 
mass  of  a  convent,  and  then  plunges  over  crag   and  cliff 
back   again    to    the   se.a.     To    the  east   of   these  central 
valleys  a  steep  rise  of  ground  ends  in   the  ruins  of  the 
Palace  of  Tiberius  and  the  great  headland  which  fronts  the 
headland  of  Sorrento.  Everywhere  the  forms  of  the  scenery  are  on 
the  largest  and  boldest  scale.    The  great  conical  Tors,  Tuoro- 
grande  and  Tuoro-piccolo,  the  boldly  scarped  rock  of  Castiglione 
■with  its  crown  of  mediffjval  towers,  lead  up  the  eye  to  the  huge 
clfff  wall  of  Anacapri,  where,  a  thousand  feet  above,  the  white 
hermitage  on  Monte  Solaxo  glimmers  out  fitfully  from  its  screen 
of  cloud.    Among  the  broken  heights  to  the  east  or  in  the  two 
central  valleys  there  are  a  hundred  difl'erent  walks  and  a  thousand 


different  nooks,  and  each  walk  and  nook  has  its  own  independent 
charm.  Steeps  clothed  froui  top  to  bottom  in  the  thick  greenery 
of  the  lemon  or  orange ;  sudden  breaks  like  that  of  Metromania, 
where  a  blue  strip  of  sea  seems  to  have  been  cunningly  let  in 
among  the  rocks;  backgrounds  of  tumbled  limestone,  slopes  dusty 
grey  with  wild  cactus ;  thickets  of  delightful  greenery,  where  one 
lies  hidden  in  the  dense  scrub  of  myrtle  and  arbutus;  olive-yards 
creeping  thriftily  up  the  hillsides,  and  over  the  cliffs  and  down 
every  slope,  and  into  every  rock-corner  where  the  Caprese  peasant- 
farmer  can  find  footing ;  homesteads  of  grey  stone  with  low  domed 
Oriental  roofs  on  which  women  sit  spinning,  their  figures  etched 
out  against  the  sky ;  gardens  where  the  writhed  fig-trees  stand 
barely  waiting  for  the  foliage  of  the  spring ;  nooks  amidst  broken 
boulders,  and  vast  fingers  of  rock,  with  the  dark  mass  of  the 
carouba  flinging  its  shade  over  them  ;  heights  from  which  one  looks 
suddenly  northward  and  southward  over  a  hundred  miles  of  sea — 
this  is  Capri.  The  sea  is  everywhere.  At  one  turn  its  waters 
go  flashing  away  unbroken  by  a  single  sail  towards  the  far-off 
African  coast,  where  the  Caprese  boatmen  fire  coral-fishing  through 
the  hot  summer  months ;  at  another  the  eye  ranges  over  the 
tumbled  mountain  masses  above  Amalfi  to  the  dim  sweep  of 
coast  where  the  haze  hides  the  temples  of  Paestum ;  at  another 
the  Bay  of  Naples  opens  suddenly  before  us,  Vesuvius  and  the 
blue  deep  of  Castellamare  and  the  white  city-line  along  the 
coast  seen  with  a  strange  witchery  across  twenty  miles  of  clear 
air. 

Beautiful  as  the  place  is,  it  is  luckily-  dull  enongh  to  escape 
the  rush  of  visitors  which  is  fast  turning  every  nook  of  the 
Riviera  into  a  little  Brighton.   There  is  as  yet  no  kind  of  society ; 
the  strangers  are  few ;  an  English  resident  or  two,  a  dozen  winter 
exiles,  half-a-dozen  artists  make  up  the  foreign  world  of  Capri. 
The  casual  Yankee  girl  who  runs  over  to  "do  "  the  Blue  Grotto 
votes  the  place  a  bore  in  an  hour  or  two,  and  sails  off  to  the  balls 
and  cotillons  of  Nice.  Even  the  rheumatic  dowagers,  the  botanical 
young  maidens,  and  the  inevitable  chaplain  who  hover  vulture- 
like over  the  prett)'  nooks  of  the  world,  find  Capri  too  "  uninterest- 
ing "  for  their  swoop.    Its  one  shop  is  the  barber's  shop  in  the 
Piazza,  its  one  public  building  the  communal  round-house  where 
the  solitary  offender  against  the  laws  of  Capri  may  be  seen 
playing  cribbage  through  the  lattice  witli  the  sympathizing 
loungers  without.    There  is  but  a  single  road,  and  that  still 
incomplete  ;  and  there  are  no  wheeled  vehicles  beyond  a  single  cart, 
the  first  which  has  appeared  in  Capri  and  at  which  its  children 
still  stare  as  at  a  prodigj'.    The  island  is  a  paradise  of  silence 
for  those  to  whom  silence  is  a  delight.    One  wanders  about  in  the 
\'ineyards  without  a  sound  save  the  call  of  the  vinedressers ;  one 
lies  on  the  clitt'  and  hears  a  thousand  feet  below  the  dreamy  wash 
of  the  sea.    There  is  hardly  the  cry  of  a  bird  to  break  the  spell; 
even  the  girls  who  meet  one  with  a  smile  on  the  bill-side  smile 
quietly  and  gravely  in  the  Southern  fashion  as  they  pass  by.  It 
is  the  stillest  place  that  the  sun  shines  on ;  but  with  all  its  still- 
ness, it  is  far  from  being  the  home  of  boredom  which  the  American 
girl  votes  it.    There  are,  in  fact,  few  places  in  the  world  so  full  of 
interest.    The  artist  finds  a  world  of  "  studies  "  in  its  rifts  and 
cliff  walls,  in  the  sailor  groups  along  its  beach,  and  the  Greek 
faces  of  the  girls  in  its  vineyards.    The  geologist  reads  the  secret 
of  the  past  in  its  abruptly  tilted  strata,  in  the  deposit  of  volcanic 
ash,  in  the  fossils  and  bones  which  Augustus  set  the  fashion  of 
collecting  before  geology  was  thought  of.    The  historian  and  the 
archaeologist  have  a  yet  wider  field.    Brief  as  was  the  period  of 
its  historic  glory,  Capri  is  a  perfect  treasure-house  of  Roman  re- 
mains. Twelve  Imperial  villas  were  crowded  into  the  little  island, 
and  the  remains  of  two,  the  so-called  "  Palace  "  and  "  Baths of 
Tiberius,  still  exist  on  the  largest  scale.    But  the  whole  island  is 
a  mass  of  broken  fragments.    One  can  hardly  dig  without  coming 
on  the  wreck  of  Roman  houses,  on  tesselated  pavements,  and 
marbles,  and  stuccoed  walls,  on  hypocausts  and  drains,  on  urns  and 
sepulchres.    Every  peasant  has  a  handful  of  Roman  coins  to  part 
with  for  a  few  soldi.    In  later  remains,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
island  is  far  poorer ;  but  the  ruins  of  mediteval  castles  crown  the 
heights  of  Castiglione  and  Anacapri,  and  the  mother  church  of  San 
Costanzo,  with  its  central  dome  supported  by  marble  shafts  from 
the  ruins  hard  by,  is  an  early  specimen  of  Sicilian  or  Southern 
Italian  architecture.    Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  touch  of  the 
South  is  seen  in  the  -low  stone  vaults  which  form  the  roofs  of  all 
the  older  houses  of  Capri,  and  whose  upper  surface  serves  as  a 
terrace,  where  the  women  gather  in  the  sunshine  in  a  v/ay  which 
brings  homo  to  one  oddly  the  recollections  of  Syria  and  Jerusalem. 
For  loungers  of  a  steadily  uninquiring  order,  however,  there  are 
plenty  of  amusements  of  a  lighter  sort.    It  is  hard  to  spend  a  day 
more  pleasantly  than  in  boating  beneath  the  dirt's  of  Capri,  bob- 
bing for  "  cardinaLs,"  cruising  round  the  huge  masses  of  the  Fara- 
glioni,  as  they  rise  like  giants  out  of  the  sea,  dipping  in  and  out  of 
the  little  grottoes  which  stud  the  coast.    On  land  there  are  climbs 
arounds  headlands  and  "  rock  work  "  for  the  adventurous,  easy 
little  walks  with  exquisite  peeps  of  sea  and  cliff' for  the  idle,  sunny 
little  nooks  where  the  dreamer  can  lie  buried  in  myrtle  and  ar- 
butus.   The  life  around  one,  simple  as  it  is,  has  the  colour  and 
picturesqHeness  of  the  South.    The  girl  faces  which  meet  one  on 
the  hill-side  are  faces  such  as  artists  love.    In  the  church  the 
little  children  play  about  among  the  groups  of  mothers  with  orange 
kerchiefs  on  their  heads  and  heavy  silver  rings  on  every  finger. 
Strange  processionswith  cowled  faces  and  crucifix  and  banners  borne 
aloft  sweep  into  the  piazza  and  up  the  church  steps.    Old  women 
with  Sibyl-like  faces  sit  spinning  at  their  doors.    Maidens  with 
water-jars  on  their  head  which  might  have  been  dug  up  at  Pompeii ; 
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priests  with  broad  hats  and  huge  cloaks ;  sailors  ■with  blue  shirts 
and  red  girdles ;  urchins  who  almost  instinctively  cry  for  a '  soldo '  and 
break  into  the  Tarantella  if  you  look  at  them ;  quiet,  grave,  farmer- 
peasants  with  the  Phrygian  cap ;  coral-fishers  fresh  from  the 
African  coast  with  tales  of  storm  and  tempest,  and  the  Madonna's 
help — make  up  group  after  group  of  Caprese  life  as  one  looks  idly 
on,  a  life  not  specially  truthful  perhaps,  or  moral,  or  high- 
minded,  but  sunny  and  pleasant  and  pretty  enough,  and  har- 
monizing in  its  own  pleasant  way  with  the  sunshine  and  beauty 
around. 

As  we  have  already  said,  "  dulness  "  and  distance  have  as  yet 
saved  Capri  from  a  flood  of  visitors  which  would  rob  it  at  any 
rate  of  the  silence  and  solitude  which  now  give  it  half  its  charm. 
But  this  exemption  from  the  common  doom  of  really  beautiful 
places  can  hardly  be  expected  to  last  long.  The  completion  of 
the  railway  from  Nice  to  Genoa  will  probably  bring  about  the 
flight  of  a  good  many  winter  exiles  from  the  Riviera,  where 
Mentone  has  become  almost  as  bustling  and  as  dear  a  place  as 
Nice,  and  San  Remo  is  on  its  way  to  become  as  bustling  and 
as  dear  a  place  as  Mentone.  The  difficulty  of  the  voyage  to 
Algiers  and  the  discomforts  of  Sicily  may  again  draw  the  attention 
of  wanderers  in  search  of  health  to  a  spot  which  has  gone  out  of 
fashion  ever  since  the  days  of  Tiberius.  If  the  climate  of  Capri 
is  inferior  to  that  of  Catania,  it  is  distinctly  superior  to  that  of 
either  San  Remo  or  Mentone.  Those  who  remember  the  Riviera 
with  no  little  gratitude  may  still  shrink  from  the  memory  of  its 
sharp  transitions  of  temperature,  the  chill  shade  into  which  one 
plunges  from  the  direct  heat  of  its  sun-rays,  and  the  bitter  cold  of 
its  winter  nights.  Out  of  the  sun  indeed  the  air  of  the  Riviera 
towards  Christmas  is  generally  keen,  and  a  cloudy  day, 
with  an  East  wind  sweeping  along  the  shore,  will  bring 
back  unpleasant  reminiscences  of  the  England  one  has  left 
behind.  Capri  is  no  hotter  perhaps  in  the  sunshine,  but 
it  is  distinctly  warmer  in  the  shade.  The  wraps  and  shawls 
which  are  a  necessity  of  health  at  San  Remo  or  Mentone 
are  far  less  necessary  in  the  South.  One  may  live  frankly 
in  the  open  air  in  a  way  which  would  hardly  be  safe  else- 
where, and  it  is  just  life  in  the  open  air  which  is  most 
beneficial  to  invalids.  It  is  this  natural  warmth  which  tells  on 
the  temperature  of  the  nights.  The  sudden  change  at  sunset, 
which  is  the  terror  of  the  Riviera,  is  far  less  perceptible  at  Capri ; 
indeed  the  average  night  temperature  is  but  two  degrees  lower 
than  that  of  the  day.  The  air,  too,  is  singularly  pure  and  in- 
vigorating, for  the  village  and  its  hotels  stand  some  four  or  five 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  and  there  are  plenty  of  fairly  level 
and  .accessible  walks  along  the  hill-sides.  At  San  Remo,  or  in 
the  Eastern  bay  of  Mentone,  one  purchases  shelter  by  living  in  a 
teacup,  and  the  only  chance  of  exercise  lies  in  climbing  up  its 
sides.  Of  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  and  the  quiet  of  the  place 
we  have  already  spoken,  and  we  may  add  that  it  is  of  all  winter 
resorts  as  yet  the  cheapest.  But  it  must  fairly  be  owned  that 
these  advantages  are  accompanied  by  some  very  serious  drawbacks. 
If  Capri  is  fairly  free  from  the  bitter  East  wind  of  the  Riviera, 
the  Riviera  is  free  from  the  stifling  scirocco  of  Capri.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  the  winter — in  the  early  part  of  December,  for  instance, 
during  the  past  year — this  is  sometimes  almost  intolerable.  The 
wind  blows  straight  from  Africa,  hot,  dusty,  and  oppressive  in  a 
strange  and  almost  indescribable  way.  All  the  peculiar  clearness 
of  the  atmosphere  disappears  ;  one  sees  every  feature  of  the  land- 
scape as  one  would  see  them  through  a  raw  autumn  day  in 
England.  The  presence  of  fine  dust  in  the  air — the  dust  of  the 
African  desert ;  to  which  this  effect  is  said  to  be  owing — may 
perhaps  account  for  the  peculiar  oppressiveness  of  the  scirocco ; 
certain  it  is,  that  after  two  days  of  it  every  nerve  in  the  body 
seems  set  ajar.  Luckily,  however,  it  only  lasts  three  days,  and 
dies  down  into  rain  as  the  wind  veers  round  to  the  West.  In 
the  spring  its  effects  are  far  less  annoying,  but  they 
are  never  pleasant,  and  though  it  is  easy  to  escape  the 
worst  violence  of  the  scirocco  by  choosing  a  home  in  the 
Northern  instead  of  the  Southern  valley,  this  is  a  course 
hardly  open  to  an  invalid.  As  we  have  said,  one  of  the  ^'cat 
advantages  of  the  island  is  the  shelter  which  one  can  find  either 
in  one  quarter  or  another  from  almost  every  wind.  On  the  other 
hand,  its  position  and  its  hills  make  its  winds  very  violent  ones, 
though  fortunately  they  are  seldom  very  cold.  But  it  is  the 
want  of  adequate  medical  advice  .and  of  domestic  comforts  which 
puts  Capri  out  of  question  as  a  residence  for  persons  sull'ering  from 
extreme  ill-health.  The  hotels  are  simply  superior  country  inns, 
fairly  comfortable,  and  very  cheap,  but  rough  in  their  stylo  of 
accommodation,  and  certainly  unsuited  for  very  delicate  invalids. 
There  are  no  villas  such  as  often  make  a  residence  in  the  South 
tolerable  to  those  who  cannot  bear  the  inevitable  discomforts  of 
hotels.  There  is  one  good  Italian  practitioner,  but  there  is  no 
English  doctor,  and  in  any  serious  or  critical  case  it  is  necessary  to 
obtain  medical  assistance  from  Naples  at  a  very  serious  cost.  For 
invalids,  too,  wlio  arc  not  strong  enough  for  walliing  or  riding,  the 
■want  of  roads  and  carriages  is  a  terrible  drawback,  although  it  is 
in  great  measure  coinponsated  by  the  use  of  lillciH.  If  we  add  to 
this  the  distance  of  Capri  from  England,  and  tlio  dillicultics  of 
communication  witli  the  mainland,  ironi  whioli  its  roHldcnits  are 
utterly  cutolfby  bad  weathc^r,  wo  may  perhaps  find  ground  for 
hoping  that  the  island  will  for  some  tune  yet  remain  uuinvadcd 
by  the  horde  of  winter  exiles. 


LOXG  AGO. 

SOME  time  back  we  stumbled  on  a  paper  bearing  the  name  of 
the  Antiquary,  and  now  we  have  before  us  two  numbers  of 
another  paper  called  Long  Ago,  but  which,  we  are  told,  was  very 
near  being  called  "  The  Olden  Time."  By  a  shorter  description 
than  its  rival  or  brother  the  new  paper  styles  itself  "  A  Monthly 
Record  of  Popular  Antiquities."  Now  what  are  Popular  Antiqui- 
ties ?  If  the  study  of  antiquity  or  any  other  study  can  be  made 
popular,  so  much  the  better.  We  only  ask  that  it  shall  not  be 
made  popular  at  the  cost  of  ceasing  really  to  be  a  study.  And 
we  are  quite  certain  of  this,  that  scientific  and  accurate  treatment 
is  really  the  way  to  make  anything  popular.  After  much  reflec- 
tion we  have  made  up  our  minds  that  the  mass  of  mankind,  the 
general  reader  and  his  brethren,  are  by  no  means  such  fools  as  at 
first  sight  they  might  be  thought.  So  far  as  they  are  fools,  it  is 
mainly  because  those  who  undertake  to  teach  them  will  persist  in 
treating  them  as  if  they  were  fools.  Of  course  there  are  some  people 
who  are  absolutely  hopeless,  who  cannot  be  got  to  make  any  in- 
tellectual eff'ort  of  any  kind,  who  will  read  nothing  and  listen  to 
nothing  which  requires  the  smallest  process  of  thinking.  Yet, 
even  with  many  of  these,  we  suspect  that  it  is  much  more  will 
not  than  cannot;  and  we  suspect  that  the  unwillingness  often 
comes  from  the  dull  and  uninviting  shape  in  which  things  are  set 
before  them.  There  are  plenty  of  people  who  are  not  great 
scholars,  who  are  not  specially  intellectual,  as  the  phrase  goes,  but 
who  still  wish  to  learn  something ;  and  they  are  a  great  deal  more 
likely  to  learn  something  if  things  are  clearly  put  before  them,  in 
their  right  order  and  their  right  relations,  with  their  causes  and 
with  their  effects.  To  put  things  forth  in  a  scholarlike  and  orderly 
way  is  really  a  more  popular  way  of  treating  things  than  to  shovel 
out  masses  of  facts  without  order  or  connexion.  People  really 
understand  and  remember  better  when  they  are  called  upon  to 
make  use  of  their  understandings  and  not  simply  to  burden  their 
memories. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  thought  by  looking  at 
what  we  suppose  are  the  chief  articles  in  the  two  numbers 
of  Long  Ago  which  are  now  before  us — those  which  seem  meant 
to  form  a  series,  called  the  "  Olden  Laws  of  England,"  by  the 
Editor.  Here  is  a  most  interesting  subject,  and  one  most 
thoroughly  capable  of  really  popular  treatment.  But  we  main- 
tain that  the  really  popular  treatment  of  such  a  subject  is  not  to 
jumble  together  a  confused  mass  of  scraps  out  of  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment and  elsewhere,  but  to  trace  out  everything  scientifically — that 
is,  clearly  and  simply — from  its  beginnings  and  its  first  principles. 
The  first  chapter  of  the  series  is  headed  "King,Lords,andCommons." 
Here  is  a  field  for  tracing  out  in  a  terse  and  simple  way  the  origin 
and  growth  of  kingly  power,  the  changes  which  have  happened  at 
various  times  in  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  kingly  authority  and 
of  the  kingly  title.  But  the  editor  of  Long  Ago  simply  throws 
together  a  mass  of  stray  facts  about  the  royal  style  and  anything 
else  that  has  to  do  with  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  without  any 
attempt  at  order,  and  without  any  attempt  to  set  forth  a  reason  for 
anything.  We  start  with  Henry  the  Eighth  and  then  run  back- 
wards and  fomards  anyhow,  and  we  meet  with  the  strange  comment 
that  "  of  course  the  further  we  go  back,  the  greater  do  we  find  the 
tendency  to  assume  an  arbitrary  power  on  the  part  of  our  Kings." 
We  suspect  that  after  all  Long  Ago  is  not  so  very  long  ago,  and 
that  the  process  of  going  back  has  not  yet  reached  the  days  whea 
Alfred  so  modestly  laid  his  laws  before  his  Witan.  The  earliest 
fact  to  be  found  is  that  "  the  early  Norman  Kings  "  called  them- 
selves Reges  Anglorum ;  but  of  the  gradual  change  from  the  national 
to  the  territorial  title,  and  all  that  is  implied  in  that  change — 
just  one  of  those  things  which  could  be  so  easily  and  so  usefully 
dealt  with  in  a  really  popular  way — we  get  not  a  word.  At  the 
other  end  we  read  as  follows : — 

With  the  Hanoverian  succession  camo  the  addition,  "  Brunsvicfc  ct  Lun&- 
burgeii  Dux,  Sacii  Komani  Imperii  Archithesauri  et  Princeps  Elect"; 
but  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  the  absurd  appendage  of  "Franci»"  was 
dropped  from  the  king's  style. 

We  print  this  as  we  find  it  in  our  text,  but  the  titles  as  given  are 
so  amazing  that  one  really  suspects  that  our  instructor  did  not 
understand  the  abbreviations  for  "  Archithesaurarius "  and 
"Elector."  And  if  the  thing  was  to  be  popular,  it  would  surely 
have  done  somewhat  to  enliven  the  dryness  of  all  these  Latia 
formulaj  if  some  explanation  had  been  given  of  titles  which 
certainly  would  not  carry  their  meaning  with  them  to  every  one, 
and  if  the  searcher  into  popular  antiquities  said  at  what  stage  of 
George  the  Third's  reign  and  for  what  reason  it  was  that  the  title  of 
King  of  France  was  given  up.  Presently  the  editor  lights,  in  a 
parish  book  in  Kent,  on  a  document  of  the  time  of  Philip  and  Mary, 
which  ho  gives  at  length  with  a  somewhat  curious  comment : — 

"  Our  Sovaigno  Lordo  and  Lady  Phillip  and  Mary,  by  the  Grace  of  God, 
Kinge  and  (iueene  of  ICngland,  Prance,  Naples,  Jerusalem,  and  Yreland, 
Defenders  of  the  Paytho,  Prince  of  fSpainc  an(l  Cycelo  (Sjcily),  Archduke  of 
Austrva,  Duke  of  Acquittan,  Purguudy,  and  Prahant,  Cowntys  of  l'"lander9 
and  'lyroUe."  All  that  Philip  seems  to  have  done  for  the  crown  of 
ICnglaiul  seems  to  have  been  to  bring  a  )iunil)er  of  cm]ity  titles  to  it ;  but  it 
HlrikcH  the  student  of  our  laws  that  he  was  more  completely  recognized  OS 
lung  regnant  than  readers  of  our  ordinary  histories  would  discover. 

Wo  sliould  really  have  thought  that  any  one  who  took  upon  him- 
self to  tencli  others  about  King,  Ijords,  and  Commons  hardly 
needed  to  go  to  the  Church-book  of  Jturton  Blean  in  Kent  to  find 
out  that  Philip  was  King  of  JOnghuul  for  Mary's  lifetime.  Perhaps 
it  was  lucky  that  the  document  on  which  ho  lighted  was  older 
than  tho  abdication  of  Charles  V.,  or  ho  might  have  found  a 
great  many  more  titles,  some  of  them  perhaps  not  altogether 
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empty,  added  to  those  which  he  has  given  us.  But  mark  further 
the  minute  accuracy  of  the  Kentish  document,  and  all  that  its 
minute  accuracy  implies.  It  reminds  us,  what  many  people  do 
not  remember,  that  Philip  was  a  King  when  he  married  JMary. 
He  was,  as  the  Church-hook  of  Burton  Blean  describes  him,  King 
of  Naples  and  Prince  of  Sicily.  And  he  was  the  only  person 
•who  ever  could  have  been  so  described.  Very  few  people  have 
ever  called  themselves  Kings  of  Naples,  because  very  few  people 
have  ever  held  the  Neapolitan  kingdom  without  either  holding 
or  claiming  the  insular  Sicily  as  well.  But  of  those  few  Philip  was 
one.  His  father  had  given  him  the  continental  kingdom,  but 
had  kept  the  Island.  He  was  therefore  King  of  Naples  and  Prince 
of  Sicily.  He  might  have  called  himself  "  Rex  Sicilian  citra 
Phara  "";  but  it  was  simpler  to  call  himself  "  Rex  Neapolis,"  as 
Lewis  the  Twelfth  had  done  before  him.  The  abdication  of  his 
father  made  him  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  as  well  as  of  many 
other  kingdoms  besides.  Jerusalem,  it  may  be  noted,  seems  to  be 
treated  as  an  appendage  to  the  continental  kingdom.  The  docu- 
ment hidden  in  this  Kentish  church,  which  seems  to  have  so  puzzled 
our  editor,  is  really  a  very  instructive  one. 

Then  come  a  number  of  odds  and  ends  about  the  two  Houses 
of  ParUament,  scraps  from  statutes,  journals,  and  other  places, 
•winding  up  with  a  little  notice  of  the  practice  of  the  House  of 
Commons  as  to  letting  in  and  keeping  out  strangers  The  following 
is  rather  a  choice  bit  of  English : — 

Before  closing  the  subject  of  the  House  of  Commons,  we  must  allude  to 
the  remarkable  fiction  by  which  it  has  been  governed  for  centuries,  the 
pretended  seclusion  in  which  the  business  is  conducted. 

There  is  also  a  kind  of  summary  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  way 
of  repealing  obsolete  statutes ;  but  of  anything  likely  to  give  the 
popular  mind  clearer  notions  than  it  sometimes  has  of  the  origin 
and  constitution  of  either  House  of  Parliament  there  is  not  a 
word. 

The  second  chapter  of  the  "  Olden  Laws  of  England  "  has  not 
reached  us,  but  we  have  the  third,  headed  "  Trial  by  Ordeal  and 
Wager  of  Battle."  It  begins  by  telling  us  that  ordeal  is  "  a  word 
compounded  of  the  Saxon  '  or,'  meaning  privacy,  and  '  del,'  not 
guilty."  For  this  wonderful  etymology  we  are  sent  to  Coke's 
Heports.  Where  Coke  got  his  "  or "  and  his  "  del "  from  it  is 
not  for  laymen  to  guess  ;  but  ordeal  is  simply  itself,  simply  urdcel, 
in  the  High-Dutch  form,  Urtheil.  We  may  here  remark  that  most 
people  sound  this  word  in  three  syllables,  as  if  it  were  a  Latin 
adjective  ordecdis,  whereas  the  deal  is  simply  deal,  dal,  Theil,  and 
the  word  is  one  of  two  syllables.  The  confusion  is  one  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  by  which  people  treat  the  good  English  substantive 
bridal  (bride-ale)  as  if  it  were  an  adjective.  In  this,  to  be  sure, 
it  does  but  sufier  the  same  fate  as  the  more  dignified  substantives 
Church  and  Gospel.  Our  editor  goes  on  to  give  us  nearly  five 
pages  about  the  ordeal  and  the  wager  of  battle,  in  which  we  do 
not  see  a  tingle  reference  to  original  authorities.  Except  one  or 
two  statutes,  all  is  made  up  from  modern  law-books.  We  of  course 
get  all  about  the  corsned;  and  will  it  be  believed  that  in  1873 
the  following  words  are  gravely  printed  in  a  journal  of  popular 
antiquities  ? — 

The  latest  case  wehave'on  record  of  this  form  of  ordeal  being  had  recourse 
to  was  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  when  Godwyn,  Earl  of  Kent, 
accused  of  the  murder  of  the  king's  brother,  claimed  to  be  tried  by  the 
Corsned.  Unlucky  appeal !  the  "  morsel  of  execration  "  stuck  in  his  throat 
and  killed  him. 

We  had  really  thought  that  this  monstrous  fable  had  by  this  time 
been  handed  over  to  its  proper  owners,  the  comparative  mytho- 
logists.  To  say  nothing  of  this — to  say  nothing,  too,  of  cutting 
down  the  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons,  "  totius  pene  regni  dux  et 
bajulus,"  into  a  mere  local  Earl  of  Kent — it  is  at  least  hard  to 
deprive  his  name  of  its  masculine  ending,  and  to  turn  the  male 
GoAmne  into  a  female  Godfjyw.  In  the  like  sort  it  is  not  many 
days  since  we  saw  Baldwyn  as  the  name  of  a  man — the  gieat  Count 
of  Flanders,  the  "  marchio  potentissimus,"  the  father-in-law  of 
the  Conqueror,  being  thus  cruelly  cut  down  into  a  Countess. 
About  the  wager  of  battle  we  get  some  curious  learning : — 

Selden  preserves  a  list  of  appeals  to  battle  which  he  had  collected,  begin- 
ning soon  after  the  Conquest : 

Tempore  William  Kufu-i,  he  records  that  one  William  de  Owe,  accused  of 
treason  to  the  king,  challenged  his  accuser,  but  he  does  not  tell  us  the 
result. 

Edgar,  son  of  Malcolm  of  iScotland,  accused  by  Orgar,  an  Englishman,  of 
claiming  to  be  heir  to  the  Crown,  challenged  and  "  foyl'd  his  false  accuser." 

It  was  not  likely  that  Selden  could  find  many  instances  of  this 
distinctively  Norman  practice  before  the  Conquest ;  but  in  treat- 
ing of  the  wager  of  battle  as  part  of  the  olden  laws  of  England,  it 
might  not  have  been  amiss  to  point  out  that  it  was  a  distinctively 
Norman  practice,  and  how  often  in  Domesday  the  Norman  appeal 
to  "bellum"  is  opposed  to  the  English  appeal  to  the  "judicium 
Dei."  "  One  William  de  Owe  "  is  a  strange  way  of  describing  a 
near  kinsman  of  the  King,  of  the  great  line  of  the  Counts  of  Eu, 
and  if  Selden  "  does  not  tell  us  the  result,"  the  Peterborough 
Chronicler,  Florence,  and  Orderic  have  none  of  them  forgotten 
to  record  the  fearful  punishment  which  fell  upon  the  man 
■who  was  convicted  of  treason  by  wager  of  battle.  Now  as  to 
the  story  about  Eadgar,  it  rests  on  very  poor  evidence,  not 
being  mentioned  by  any  contemporary  writer.  Still,  even  in 
repeating  a  legend,  it  is  as  well  to  repeat  it  in  its  received  shape. 
We  should  put  very  little  faith  in  any  one  who  told  us  that  Tell 
ehot  Gessler,  but  we  should  put  still  less  faith  in  any  one  who 
told  us  that  Gessler  shot  Tell.  Tlie  story  will  be  found  in  the 
twelfth  book  of  Hector  Boethius,  at  page  261  of  the  I'aris  edition 


of  1575,  and  therefore  in  the  Bidh  of  the  Croynclis  of  Scotland, 
ii.  690.  The  story  is  there  told,  not  of  Eadgar  the  son  of  Malcolm, 
afterwards  King  of  Scots,  but  of  his  uncle,  Eadgar  the  /Etheling, 
who  was  charged  with  having  brought  his  nephews  out  of  Scot- 
land in  order  to  set  up  their  rights  against  the  reigning  King, 
William  Rufus.  The  following  is  to  us  quite  a  new  view  of  an 
Act  of  Attainder : — 

A  peer  can  only  forfeit  his  nobility  by  attainder  ;  but  there  is  only  one 
instance  upon  record,  occurring  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  when 
George  Nevile,  Dul^e  of  Bedford,  was  degraded  by  Act  of  Parliament  on  ac- 
count of  his  povertj',  which  rendered  him  unable  to  support  his  dignity. 
The  Act  of  Attainder  ran  thus :  "Forasmuch  as  oftentimes  it  is  seen  that 
when  any  lord  is  called  to  high  estate  and  hath  not  convenient  livelihood  to 
support  the  same  dignity,  it  induceth  great  poverty  and  indigence,  and 
causeth  oftentimes  great  extortion,  embracery  and  maintenance  to  be  had, 
to  the  great  trouble  of  all  such  countries  where  such  estate  shall  happen  to 
be :  therefore,"  &c. 

We  are  bound  to  say  that  the  instructor  from  whom  we  have 
learnt  all  this  has  in  some  sort  a  modest  notion  of  the  capacity 
of  himself  and  his  helpers,  though  it  might  be  wished  that 
their  studies  had  gone  so  far  as  to  teach  them  the  proper  spelling 
of  the  word  Sphinx : — 

We  are  no  Sir  Oracles  nor  modern  sphynxcs,  and  do  not  undertake  to 
solve  problems  ;  but  we  invite  queries  nevertheless,  and  trust  to  a  spirit  of 
literary  reciprocity  for  the  interchange  of  information  where  our  own  im- 
perfect knowledge  fails  us.  In  this  department  we  trust  to  have  a  large 
circle  of  "  friends  in  council ;  "  and  country  investigators,  removed  from  the 
great  centres  of  inquir)',  shall  have  through  our  columns,  the  aid  of  prac- 
tised members  of  our  staff  specially  retained  to  make  researches  in  our 
metropolitan  storehouses  of  historic  volumes. 

"  Metropolitan  storehouses  of  historic  volumes  "  sounds  like  some- 
thing almost  as  much  beyond  our  reach  as  "a  spirit  of  literary 
reciprocity."  Yet  one  would  think  that  such  storehouses  must 
contain  the  more  obvious  original  sources  of  English  history,  and 
that  any  one  who  undertakes  to  expound  the  olden  laws  of  England 
might  have  taken  the  trouble  to  turn  to  them,  instead  of  taking 
things  wholly  at  secondhand.  We  may  indeed  say  in  the  words 
of  Earl  Simon's  poet : — 

Nec  cuncti  provinciae  sic  sunt  idiotoe. 

Even  "country  investigators  removed  from  the  great  centres  of 
inquiry  "  may  sometimes  have  the  means  and  the  will  to  turn  to 
the  genuine  sources  of  history,  while  it  seems  that  practised 
persons  "  specially  retained  to  make  researches  "  can  get  no  further 
than  the  compilations  of  lawyers.  We  should  really  have  thought 
that,  after  all  that  the  present  and  last  generation  of  scholars  have 
done,  we  had  got  beyond  this.  But  what  shall  we  say  when  we 
found  the  following  sentence  in  a  number  of  the  Times  a  few  days 
back : — 

Last  year  there  was  a  considerable  discussion  whether  the  University  of 
Oxford  was  a  thousand  years  old  or  only,  perhaps,  nine  hundred  ;  and  the 
impression  left  was  that  there  might  have  been  something  of  the  sort  in 
Alfred's  time,  or  before. 

What  impression  may  have  been  left  on  the  Times  is  a  subject  too 
mysterious  for  us,  as  is  the  prudent  vagueness  of  the  words  ''  some- 
thing of  the  sort."  But  one  would  have  thought  that  even  the 
Times  might  have  known  that  there  was  no  "  discussion  "  about 
the  matter.  There  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  discussion  when  there 
is  nothing  but  the  exposure  of  a  monstrous  fiction  whose  defenders 
had  nothing  to  put  forward  beyond  a  few  paltry  jokes  after  dinner 
and  the  convenient  doctrine  that  it  did  not  matter  whether  things 
were  true  or  false.  Will  the  Times  tell  us  who  suggested  the  date 
of  only  nine  hundred  years  as  an  alternative  to  a  thousand  ?  The 
only  thing  we  can  think  of  is,  that  the  Times  may  somewhere 
have  seen  it  said  that  the  toivn  of  Oxford  is  first  mentioned  in 
history  in  the  tenth  century.  The  Times  perhaps  does  not  descend 
to  such  subtle  distinctions  as  that  between  the  University  and  the 
city,  though  the  difference  is  one  which  at  various  times,  especi- 
ally in  the  fourteenth  century,  has  led  to  serious  results.  Alto- 
gether our  friend  in  the  Times  seems  one  degree  more  hopeless 
than  our  friend  in  Long  Ago.  The  one  has  never  heard  of  things, 
and  may  therefore  perhaps  some  time  learn  them.  The  other  has 
heard  of  at  least  one  thing,  but  he  has  heard  of  it  in  a  spirit  on 
which  all  facts  and  arguments  are  thrown  away. 


PIUS  II.  AND  PIUS  IX. 

SOME  of  our  readers  may  have  come  across  two  papers  in 
recent  numbers  of  Maemillan's  Magazine,  on  the  career  of  one 
of  the  most  remarkable,  though  by  no  means  most  widely  remem- 
bered, of  the  long  line  of  pontiffs  who  have  sat  in  St.  Peter's  chair, 
Mr.  Creighton's  sketch  of  Pius  II.,  better  known  as  JSneas  Silvius, 
is  an  interesting  though  somewhat  unkindly  one,  and  hardly  does 
justice  to  the  really  great  qualities  of  the  single  Pope  of  the  fifteenth 
century  who  has  left  an  abiding  reputation  by  his  greatness  and  not 
by  his  vices.  We  are  not,  however,  going  to  review  the  carticles 
in  Macmilkin,  and  shall  only  refer  to  them  so  far  as  may  suit  our 
immediate  purpose.  The  life  of  ^neas  Silvius  Piccolomini  is 
sufficiently  various  and  eventful  to  bear  being  treated  from  many 
points  of  view,  both  as  a  study  of  personal  character  and  as  it 
illustrates  a  critical  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Papacy.  It  is 
difficult  not  to  be  struck,  in  spite  of  several  obvious  points  of 
contrast,  with  some  curious  resemblances,  besides  the  probably 
accidental  coincidence  of  name — for  Pius  V.  was,  we  believe,  the 
chosen  model  of  his  present  Holiness — between  Pius  II.  and  Pius 
IX.  Both  obtained  the  tiara  at  almost  the  same  unusually 
early  age — the  former  being  53,  the  latter  54,  at  the  time  of  their 
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election.  Both  were  in  early  life  great  travellers  ;  for  Pius 
II.,  though  he  could  not  of  course  visit  South  America  like  his 
Papal  namesake  of  our  own  day,  had  visited  what  were  theu  the 
equally  remote  repions  of  Scotland  andNorwaj',  and  indeed  almost 
every  country  in  Europe.  If  Pius  II.  has  been  called  by  a  late 
writer  "  the  most  genial  character  among  all  ever  raised  to  the 
Papal  throne,"  it  is  fair  to  remember  that  the  praise  of  geniality 
has  been  almost  universally  conceded  to  Pius  IX.  It  is  a 
more  important  coincidence  that  both  Popes  had  originally 
professed  strongly  liberal  opinions,  which  they  afterwards  as 
emphatically  retracted ;  and  again,  that  Pius  IJ.,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  displayed  in  his  pontificate,  like  Pius  IX.,  a 
remarkable  recurrence  to  medifeval  ideas,  though  he  has  been 
justly  called  by  an  Italian  writer  "  the  first  Pope  of  a  transitionary 
era" — in  eo 2»'i}num  appandt  sceculi  imitati  siynum.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  of  course  equally  true  that  ^Eneas  Silvius,  unlike 
]\Iastai  Ferretti,  was  one  of  the  first  scholars  and  ablest  writers  of 
the  day,  and  that  he  rose  by  sheer  force  of  genius  from  a  very 
humble  position  (he  was  one  of  eighteen  children  of  a  decayed, 
though  noble,  family,  and  had  to  work  in  the  fields  as  a  boy  at  his 
native  village  of  Corrignano)  to  the  highest  dignity  in  Christen- 
dom. He  had  been  of  a  studious  and  religious  disposition  from 
boyhood,  and  at  eighteen  he  was  sent  to  study  law  at  Siena.  On 
his  leaving  that  city  six  ducats  were  all  his  father  could  give  him, 
on  which  he  lived  till  he  became  secretary  to  Cardinal  Capranica, 
whom  he  attended  to  the  Council  of  Basle.  That  there  is  some 
truth  in  Milman's  censui'e  of  his  "  treachery  "  in  first  coming  for- 
ward as  "  the  bold  apostle  of  ecclesiastical  freedom,  and  then 
skilfully  preparing  his  own  way  to  bishoprics  and  cardinalates,  and 
finally  to  the  popedom,"  cannot  cei*ainly  be  denied ;  but  as  little, 
we  think,  can  it  be  fairly  doubted  that  there  was  also  another  and 
a  nobler  side  to  his  character,  which  canie  more  to  the  surface  as 
life  advanced.  His  future  greatness  might  seem  to  be  foreshown 
by  his  hair-breadth  escapes  in  childhood.  At  three  years  old  he 
fell  from  a  wall  and  was  taken  up  for  dead,  and  at  eight  he  was 
tossed  by  a  bull.  A  brief  notice  of  his  career,  which  naturally 
divides  itself  into  the  period  before  and  after  his  elevation  to  the 
Papacy,  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers. 

iEneas  Silvius  first  came  into  public  notoriety  at  Basle,  where 
lie  was  named  secretary  and  reporter,  and  then  one  of  the  twelve 
presidents  of  the  Council,  and  where  his  eloquence  made  him  a 
great  power.  Though  still  and  for  many  years  afterwards  a  lay- 
man, he  obtained  his  first  piece  of  preferment  there,  in  tlie  shape 
of  a  canonry  of  San  Ambrogio  at  Milan,  and  he  preached 
on  the  feast  of  St.  Ambrose  a  panegyric  of  that  Saint  before 
the  Council  with  much  applause.  At  that  period  he  threw  him- 
self heart  and  soul  into  the  cause  of  the  Council  as  against 
Eugenius  IV.,  and  became  the  secretary  and  main  supporter  of  the 
ariti-Pope,  Felix  V.  Indeed  he  had  been  strongly  urged  to  qualify 
himself  for  election  by  taking  orders  ;  and  it  should  be  recorded  to 
his  credit  that  he  steadily  refused  on  account  of  his  irregularities 
of  life,  which  at  the  time  would  have  been  readily  overloolced 
in  a  priest,  or  even  in  a  pope.  Later  on,  however,  he  gained  a 
reluctant  permission  from  Felix  to  transfer  his  services  to 
Frederick  IH.,  the  new  Emperor,  by  whom  he  was  crowned  poet- 
laureate,  though  in  fact  poetry  was  the  least  conspicuous  of  his 
many  literary  gifts.  At  the  age  of  forty  he  took  orders,  having 
then  abandoned  his  juvenile  immoralities,  and  rapidly  rose  in 
Court  favour  and  influence  under  the  patronage  of  Caspar  Schlick, 
the  Imperial  Chancellor.  Gradually,  and  without  indecent  haste, 
he  came  round  to  the  side  of  Pope  Eugenius,  only  following,  it 
must  be  allowed,  the  general  current  of  feeling  in  the  Catholic 
world;  for  the  Council  of  Basle  had  played  its  cards  so  badly  that 
the  cause  of  Felix  V.  was  rapidly  losing  ground.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  yl'lneas  Silvius  was  doing  what  he  really 
believed  to  be  best  for  the  interests  of  the  Churcli,  thougli  he  was 
also  of  course  gratifying  his  own  ambition,  when  he  undertook  an 
embas.sy  from  Frederick  III.  to  Pope  Eugenius,  iu  order  to  eil'ect  a 
reconciliation  between  the  Church  of  Germany  and  the  Holy 
See;  but  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  and  still  more  the  means 
employed  for  securing  their  acceptance  by  misrepresentation  and 
wholesale  bribery,  it  is  impos.'-ible  to  excuse,  except  indeed  by 
saying  that  .such  devices  were  far  more  common,  and  less  severely 
condemned  by  public  opinion,  than  in  our  own  day.  Eugenius 
IV.  was  too  di.scrcet  not  to  receive  such  an  envoy  favourably. 
He  made  liini  apostolic  secretary  and  Bishop  of  Trieste  ;  and  his 
successor,  Nicholas  V.,  continued  him  in  those  offices,  and  in  1450 
appointed  him  bishop  of  his  native  city  of  Siena.  Calbctus  111. 
raised  hiw  to  the  cardinalate.  He  had  meanwhile  negotiated  the 
marriage  of  Frederick  with  the  Portuguese  princess  Ijconorn, 
nnd  his  coronation  at  Home  by  Nicholas,  as  well  as  the  resigna- 
tion of  Felix  v.,  iuid  the  Concordat  of  Aschallenljurg.  In  1458, 
on  the  death  of  Calixtus  HI.,  he  whs  elected  I'opo,  and  took  the 
name  of  Pius,  us  ho  characteristically  explained,  in  memory  of 
Virgil'H  piit.H  JEiiciis.  The  reference  to  iiis  classical  tastes  leads  us 
to  any  a  word  of  his  literary  productions,  which  cnibracetl  a  Aviilo 
range  of  subjects  from  theology  ami  Church  history  to  love  h.'tleis, 
nnd  even  one  novel,  Lnicialia  and  J-hn  i/alun,  all  of  which  wen!  .still 
allowed  to  circulate  freely  after  he  bcicaine  Pope.  His  publisluid 
■works  cover  i ,  1 00  folio  pages  in  the  1  iaslo  edition  of  1571,  whicli 
iH  liy  no  means  11  complete  onc!,  and  there  are  also  many  uuiiiuscript 
•writings  of  his  extant,  including  11  trealiso  "On  the  Naturo  of  the 
Horse,  besides  many  mon;  which  havebeen  lost.  His  L'unuiuidarivs, 
doHcribiiig  niiiiulcly  nmiiy  incidents  in  uarly  life,  and  exhibit- 
ing an  appreciation  of  natural  wconery  very  unusual  in  that  ago, 
were  dictated  after  ho  became  I'ope;  and  il  is  to  borogrotted  that 


the  work,  eventually  published  under  the  name  of  Gobelinus,  a 
priest  of  Bonn,  was  touched  up  and  somewhat  mutilated  by  his 
favourite  secretaiT  before  publication. 

The  pontificate  of  Pius  II.,  which  only  lasted  six  years,  was  not 
a  long,  and  cannot  be  called  a  successful,  one;  but  it  has  a  grandeur 
and  unity  of  its  own.  We  have  already  seen  that  he  retracted  as 
Pope  what  he  had  written  as  a  private  person.  He  even  issued  a 
Bull  especially  condemning  appeals  from  a  Pope  to  a  General 
Council,  in  direct  contradiction  to  his  uncompromising  vindication, 
in  his  history  of  the  Council  of  Basle,  Gf  the  decrees  of  Constance 
on  the  superioiity  of  Councils  to  Popes ;  and  he  managed  to  induce 
Louis  XL  to  revoke  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Bourges,  which  the 
Council  of  Basle  had  approved,  and  which  Bossuet  considers  the 
foundation  of  the  Galilean  Liberties,  as  he  had  already  by  the  Con- 
cordat of  Aschafl'enburg  reiiuposed  the  yoke  of  Papal  absolutism  on 
the  German  Church.  But  if  Pius  II.  strove  to  reconquer  for  the 
Papacy  all  its  mediaeval  splendour,  he  also  desired,  with  unques- 
tionable sincerity,  that  its  powers  should  be  used  for  the  highest 
interests  of  Christianity.  The  one  grand  enterprise  to  which  all 
his  energies  were  devoted,  even  before  he  became  Pope  himself, 
and  in  which  he  sacrificed  his  life,  was  a  common  European 
crusade  for  the  recovery  of  Constantinople  from  the  Turks.  It  has 
been  said  indeed  that  he  never  suffered  this  design  to  interfere 
with  his  personal  or  political  interests  ;  and  it  may  be  allowed 
that  he  was  a  nepotist,  in  an  age  when  nepotism  was  tiniversally 
practised  and  hardly  ever  seriously  condemned,  and  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  do  anything  to  imperil  the  temporal  prerogatives  of 
the  Papacy,  which  he  probably  believed  to  be  a  sacred  trust  com- 
mitted to  him.  But  his  nepotism  sprang  from  genuine  family 
afl'ection,  not  from  self-interest,  as  we  may  gather  from  his  crying 
like  a  child  on  his  deathbed  to  think  that  henceforth  there  would 
be  no  one  to  look  after  his  nephews ;  and  he  always  sought  to 
further  his  objects,  whether  public  or  private,  by  conciliating 
opponents ;  not,  like  his  fellow-Cardinal,  and  afterwards  his 
successor,  the  infamous  Alexander  Borgia,  by  killing  them.  No 
doubt  the  age  of  crusades  had  passed  away,  and,  like  his  modem 
namesake,  I'ius  H.  was  vainly  trying  to  galvanize  a  dead  idea; 
but  his  aim  was  not  the  less  a  noble  one.  Feeble  as  he  was, 
and  suffering  from  a  complication  of  diseases,  he  set  out  from. 
Eonie  in  the  midwinter  following  his  election  to  hold  a  Con- 
gress at  Mantua  for  organizing  the  new  crusade.  His  speech  of 
three  hours  length,  frequently  interrupted  by  tears,  kindled  a 
warm  though  only  temporary  enthusiasm  in  his  hearers.  It 
may  still  be  read,  and  the  advocates  of  women's  rights  may 
be  interested  to  hear  that  female  eloquence  was  also  called 
into  play  on  this  occasion.  Two  illustrious  ladies,  Ippolita 
Sforzia,  wife  of  Alfonso  II.  of  Naples,  and  Isotta  Nogarola,  whom 
Cantu  describes  as  "filosofessa,  teologante,  letterata,"  addressed  the 
assemblage.  Nor  was  Pius  II.  content  with  appealing  to  the  zeal 
of  Christian  Europe.  He  also  wrote  an  elaborate  letter  to  the 
Sultan  Mahomet  II.,  remarkable  alike  for  its  evident  earnestness 
and  its  skill  and  force  of  reasoning,  entreating  him  to  embrace  the 
true  faith,  and  thus  qualify  himself  for  recognition  as  Emperor  of 
the  East.  But  neither  the  Sultan  nor  the  Christian  sovereigns 
responded  to  his  call.  One  last  attempt  he  made  to  move  the 
sluggish  conscience  of  Christendom,  which  cost  him  his  life. 
"  Perhaps,"  he  said,  "  when  they  see  their  father,  the  Vicar  of 
Christ,  aged  and  infirm  as  he  is,  setting  out  for  the  holy  war, 
they  will  be  ashamed  to  remain  at  home,  and  will  embrace  with 
courage  the  defence  of  our  holy  religion."  In  June  1464  he  left 
Rome  for  the  last  time,  so  ill  that  he  had  to  be  carried  in  a  litter 
on  the  weary  journey  to  i\jicona,  which  he  reached  on  July  18, 
to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  crusading  forces.  But  he  was 
too  feeble  on  his  arrival  even  to  receive  the  Doge  of  Venice,  who 
had  come  with  eleven  triremes  to  join  the  expedition.  For  a  month 
he  lingered,  and  on  the  Feast  of  the  A.ssumption  (August  15) 
he  expired  with  his  arms  round  the  neck  of  his  favourite  Cardinal 
of  Pavia,  who  has  minutely  described  the  scene,  saying,  with  his 
last  breath,  "  Uo  good,  my  son,  and  pray  for  me." 

A  modern  writer  has  described  the  pontificate  of  Pius  II.  as  a 
bright  gleam  Hashing  across  the  evening  sky  of  the  mediceval 
Papacy,  and  shedding  on  its  decline  a  bright  but  passing  ray  of 
glory  whicli  contrasted  strangely  with  the  utter  darkness  that  was 
immediately  to  follow.  Ho  failed,  it  is  true,  to  road  the  signs  of 
the  times,  and  attempted  to  achieve  the  impossible ;  but  we  must 
remember  that  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Constantinople  in  1453, 
only  five  years  before  his  accession  to  the  Papacy,  caused  a  shock 
throughout  Europe  which  it  is  diilicult  for  us  to  rcahze,  nnd  was 
not  unreasonably  felt  as  a  serious  menace  to  the  whole  fabric  of 
Christian  society  nnd  civilization.  No  sacrifice  conld  be  too  great 
to  avert  the  seeming  danger  of  a  horde  of  Oriental  unbelievers  re- 
versing the  labour  of  centuries  and  plunging  Europe  ulresh  into 
barbarism.  Pius  II.,  as  wo  have  shown,  had  some  points  of 
contact  with  his  latest  successor,  but  his  history  recalls  with  a 
far  deeper  reality  that  of  the  greatest  of  till  his  predecessors, 
(iregory  VII.  Like  him  he  had  stood  behind  the  Papal  throne  and 
shaped  its  policy  tlirougli  several  reigns  before  he  himself  ascended 
it ;  like  him  he  laboured  with  consummate  ability,  but  with  very 
inferior  success,  to  make  the  formula  of  Pupiil  coronations  which 
describes  the  I'ontill'  as  "lord  of  lords,  king  of  kings,  emperor  of 
emperors,  supreme  Vicar  of  Christ,  our  Lord  on  ciu'lh,"  into  a 
living  reality ;  and,  like  him,  too,  ho  died  in  exile.  If  his  last 
words  laektid  the  epigramuintic  Ibrco  of  the  famous  sentence  in 
whicli  Ilildelu'nnd  scuighlto  sum  up  the  labours  of  a  lifetime,  they 
display  more  of  Christian  humility.  Whatever  may  have  been  tho 
faults  of  .  lOnoas  Silvius,  ho  possessed  a  charm  of  manner  and  warmth 
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of  genuine  affection  which  made  him  beloved  in  life,  and  combined 
with  the  tragical  romance  of  his  premature  death  at  Ancona— an 
exile  like  Hildebrand,  though  by  a  self-imposed  sentence  of  banish- 
ment — to  invest  his  memory  with  almost  the  halo  of  martyrdom. 
It  was  currently  reported  that  a  Camaldulese  hermit,  the  Blessed 
Ketro  Cornelio,  keeping  his  solitary  vigils  on  the  Tuscan  Apennines 
at  the  still  night  hour  when  the  Pontiff  passed  away,  beheld  a 
choir  of  angels  conducting  his  glorified  spirit  to  the  mansions  of 
eternal  bliss.  There  is  a  quaint  mixture  of  wisdom  and  common 
sense  in  the  recorded  apophthegmsof^EneasSilvius,"xisefulforthe 
guidance  of  life,"  preserved  by  Platina,  a  few  specimens  of  which 
may  fitly  close  this  notice  of  him.  "  Literature  ought  to  be  as 
silver  to  the  people,  as  gold  to  the  nobility,  to  princes  in  place  of 
jewels."  "  As  all  rivers  flow  into  the  sea,  so  do  all  vices  meet  in 
the  courts  of  the  great. "  "  The  vagabond  monk  is  a  servant  of 
the  devil."  ""With  good  reason  were  the  clergy  formerly  forbidden 
to  many,  and  there  is  still  better  reason  now  for  permitting  it." 


IRISH  JURIES. 

ON  the  29th  June,  1871,  Mr.  Glass,  cashier  of  the  Northern 
Bank  at  Newton  Stewart,  was  murdered  in  the  back  office  of 
the  bank.    The  murder  was  discovered  by  a  servant-girl  about  an 
hour  after  the  closing  of  the  bank,  and  it  is  presumed  that  it  must 
have  been  committed  within  that  hour.  The  doors  of  the  bank  were 
shut  at  three  o'clock,  and  almost  immediately  afterwards  three 
men  standing  just  outside  thought  they  heard  strange  sounds  like 
the  dragging  of  a  bench  or  table  and  then  a  fall  accompanied  by 
a  moaning  sound.    Their  suspicions,  however,  were  not  aroused. 
When  the  house  was  examined  it  was  found  that  a  sum  of  1,69  5/.  had 
been  carried  off,  and  most  of  this  money  was  afterwards  discovered 
in  a  gravel-pit  at  Grange  Wood,  along  with  a  billhook,  the  shape 
of  which  corresponded  to  the  wounds  on  the  head  of  the  murdered 
man.    The  only  man  who  is  known  to  have  been  about  the  bank 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  murder  was  Sub-Inspector  Montgomery  of 
the  Constabulary  force.    He  is  known  to  have  been  in  the  bank 
at  half-past  two  o'clock,  and  was  next  seen  leaving  it  soon  after 
three.    He  opened  the  door,  looked  out  up  the  street,  went  back 
into  the  house,  returned  with  a  waterproof  coat  on  his  arm  and 
a  stick  in  his  hand,  and  walked  in  the  direction  of  Grange 
Wood,  where  the  money  and  the  billhook  were  found.  Several 
persons  met  him  as  he  was  going  this  way,  and  he  was  seen  in 
the  same  neighbourhood  next  morning  as  early  as  two  o'clock 
and  afterwards  at  six.    These  circumstances  naturally  pointed 
suspicion  at  Montgomery.    He  had  been  a  clerk  in  a  bank  before 
he  joined  the  Constabulary,  was  acquainted  with  Mr.  Strahan,  the 
manager  of  the  Northern  Bank,  and  with  Mr.  Glass,  and  knew  all 
about  the  arrangements  of  the  office,  where  Glass  usually  sat, 
where  the  money  was  kept,  and  so  on.    When  he  called  at  half- 
past  two  he  saw  Mr.  Strahan's  aunt,  and  learned  that  he  was 
absent.    It  will  be  observed,  therefore,  that  Montgomery  was  the 
only  man  known  to  have  been  in  the  bank  between  the  hour 
of  closing  and  the  discovery  of  the  murder ;  he  was  seen  leaving 
the  bank  and  going  off  in  the  direction  where  the  money  and  the 
billhook  were  found;  he  was  seen  hovering  about  the  same  spot 
twice  next  morning.    It  would  appear  that  the  murder  was 
committed  with  a  view  to  plunder,  and  it  was  shown  that  Mont- 
gomery was  at  the  time  under  the  pressure  of  pecuniary  dif- 
ficulties.   He  owed  30^.  to  one  of  the  constables,  of  which 
payment  was  required  before  the  ist  July;  the  murder  was  on 
the  29th  June ;  he  had  received  800/.  from  his  brother  and  lost 
it ;  zool.  had  been  entrusted  to  him  by  another  friend  to  invest ; 
and  all  these  sums  had  to  be  made  good.  Circumstantial 
evidence  must  always  be  received  with  great  caution,  but  in  this 
instance  it  certainly  seemed  to  point  very  strongly  to  Montgomery. 
In  his  defence  he  urged  that  he  had  no  ill-will  against  Glass,  but 
then  it  was  a  murder  which  had  been  committed  rather  with  a 
view  to  robbery  than  revenge ;  and  that  he  was  not  in  want  of 
money,  which  wjis  shown  to  be  untrue.    He  also  laid  great  stress 
on  the  fact  that  there  were  no  stains  of  blood  on  his  clothes.  This 
was  certainly  a  point  in  his  favour,  but  it  was  attempted  to  ac- 
count for  it  by  his  having  taken  the  precaution  to  wear  the  water- 
proof when  he  attacked  his  victim,  or  by  the  blood  from  the 
•woxmds  of  the  latter  flowing  another  way.    It  was  of  course  not  a 
conclusive  piece  of  evidence,  like  a  well-established  alibi.  Mont- 
gomery was  tried  on  the  charge  of  murder  last  summer,  but  the 
lury  could  arrive  at  no  conclusion,  and  had  to  be  discharged.  He 
has  just  vmdergone  a  second  trial,  and  again  the  jury  have  been 
discharged  without  a  verdict.    It  is  understood  that  a  third  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  get  a  verdict  one  way  or  the  other. 

We  have,  of  course,  no  right  to  assume  that  it  is  beyond  doubt 
that  Montgomery  murdered  Glass,  but  the  course  of  the  trial 
which  haa  just  terminated  without  a  verdict  suggests  some  rather 
iincomfortable  reflections  as  to  the  capacity  of  Irish  jurymen.  If 
a  constable  had  been  the  victim  of  a  murder  instead  of  being  the 
accused  person,  a  political  reason  might  perhaps  have  been  suggested 
for  the  reluctance  of  the  jury  to  convict  the  murderer.  There  are 
parts  of  the  country  where  the  murder  of  a  constable  would  pro- 
bably be  regarded  as  rather  a  meritorious  act.  But  here  it  was  a 
constable  who  was  on  his  trial,  and  there  is  no  suspicion  of  poli- 
tical partisanship.  The  murder  had  nothing  to  Uo  with  any  of 
those  questions  which  touch  the  hearts  of  Irishmen  ;  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  creed,  nationality,  or  land-holding.  It  was  an  ordinaiy 
brutal  murder,  perpetrated  for  the  sake  of  plunder.  Wo  must 
•uppose,  therefore,  that  the  jury  were  not  particularly  biassed  in 


favour  of  the  prisoner,  although  it  may  be  suspected  that  in 
capital  cases  generally  Irish  juries  have  got  into  a  habit  of 
rather  taking  sides  against  the  Crown.  None  of  the  jurors  in  this 
case  had  ever  served  as  such  before,  and  they  seem  to  have  had' 
very  vague  ideas  both  as  to  the  nature  and  cogency  of  evidence. 
One  day  a  thirteenth  man  got  mixed  up  with  them  when  they 
were  consulting,  and  spent  some  time  with  them.  At  the  close  of 
the  trial  a  juror  obtained  leave  to  recall  two  witnesses.  One  was 
the  coroner,  who  was  asked  whether  he  had  held  an  inquest  on  a 
blind  woman  who  was  killed  at  a  railway  crossing ;  and  the  other 
was  the  county  inspector,  from  whom  it  was  elicited  that  if  he 
wished  to  detect  persons  committing  outrages  on  the  railway  he 
would  go  by  the  more  private  routes.  This  was  all,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  what  bearing  this  testimony  could  possibly 
have  on  the  question  of  Montgomery's  guilt  or  innocence. 
After  the  jury  had  been  locked  up  for  two  hours  they 
returned  into  court,  and  the  foreman  put  it  to  the  judge  whether 
the  law  permitted  a  man  to  be  convicted  of  a  crime  which  no  one 
had  seen  him  commit.  The  judge  of  course  replied  that  a  man 
could  certainly  be  convicted  on  circumstantial  evidence.  Two 
hours  afterwards  they  again  came  back  to  say  that  they  could  not 
agree ;  they  were  locked  up  once  more,  and  were  finally  discharged 
at  midnight  without  having  been  able  to  arrive  at  a  verdict.  It  is 
said  that  ten  jurors  were  for  a  conviction,  while  the  foreman,  who- 
apparently  still  held  to  his  distrust  of  circumstantial  evidence,  and 
another  juror  were  for  an  acquittal.  As  we  said  before,  we  have 
no  right  to  assume  that  the  jury  were  bound  to  return- 
a  verdict  of  guilty,  but  the  questions  which  some  of  them  asked, 
and  especially  the  doubts  raised  by  the  foreman  as  to  the  right  of 
convicting  a  man  unless  he  had  actually  been  seen  committing  the 
crime  charged  against  him,  would  seem  to  justify  the  doubts 
which  are  entertained  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  jury.  Unfortu- 
nately this  is  not  an  isolated  case.  There  was  a  discussion  in 
the  House  of  Lords  the  othei-  evening  in  which  numerous  ex- 
amples were  given  of  the  hopeless  stupidity  and  ignorance  of 
Irish  jurors,  who  are  now,  it  should  be  noted,  drawn 
from  a  lower  class  than  formerly.  In  the  same  impression 
of  the  Times  which  contains  a  report  of  the  conclusion  of 
Montgomery's  trial  there  is  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  who  says- 
he  has  lately  served  as  foreman  in  several  trials  in  Ireland,  and 
that  his  experience  during  the  recent  Sessions  showed  the  impossi- 
bility of  getting  together  into  a  jury-box  twelve  trustworthy  men 
able  to  comprehend  the  casesput  before  them.  "How,"  he  asks,  "can 
we  expect  a  lot  of  humble,  poorly-educated  farming-men  suddenly 
to  shift  themselves  from  the  plough,  the  manure-heap,  or  cleaning 
out  pig-styes,  to  travel  from  ten  to  thirty  miles  to  be  penned  up- 
in  a  jury-box  bolt  upright,  for  hours  together,  listening  to  and 
trying  to  comprehend  the  nice  distinctions  and  different  state- 
ments of  counsel,  of  highly  educated  men  ?  "  In  one  simple  case  he 
turned  to  a  man  behind  him  in  the  box,  and  asked  him  his  opinion, 
and  the  man  answered  veiy  frankly,  "  I  know  nothing  about  it, 
I  don't  understand  it."  In  the  course  of  the  trials  arising  out  of: 
the  Galway  Election  Petition  similar  complaints  were  made  of 
the  ignorance  and  incapacity  of  jurors.  One  old  fellow  in  a  long 
frieze  coat,  who  had  gone  out  at  the  lunch  hour  to  get  a  penny 
roll,  could  not  find  his  way  back  again  for  some  time,  and  the 
proceedings  had  to  be  suspended  until  he  reappeared.  The  Chief 
Justice  remarked  that  a  man  who  was  unable  to  find  his  way 
through  the  passages  of  a  Court  did  not  seem  to  him  to  be  very 
fit  to  be  on  the  jury-roll.  Many  of  the  jurors  are  quite  illiterate, 
and  scarcely  understand  the  language  used  in  Court. 

It  is  easier  in  a  case  of  this  kind  to  point  out  the  evil  than  to 
suggest  a  remedy  for  it.  It  has  been  found  that  in  England 
we  have  gone  too  low  in  reducing  the  qualification  of  jurors,  and 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  Attorney-General's  Bill  is  to  raise  the 
qualification,  and  to  secure  the  presence  of  men  of  good  education 
and  social  position  on  common  juries  as  well  as  on  special  juries. 
In  Ireland  a  still  lower  depth  of  ignorance,  stupidity,  and  incapa- 
city has  unhappily  been  tapped.  It  was  thought  that  jurors  under 
the  old  system  were  composed  in  too  large  a  proportion  of  Pro- 
testants, and  one  of  the  concessions  negotiated  by  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland  on  behalf  of  the  Church  to  which  he  belongs 
was  a  reform  of  the  jury  arrangements  which  would  introduce  a 
larger  number  of  Catholics.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  change, 
the  qualifications  were  lowered,  various  checks  which  formerly 
existed,  such  as  the  sheriff's  power  of  preliminary  selection,  were 
abolished,  and  juries  are  now  made  up  too  often  of  men  who 
barely  understand  the  language  in  which  they  are  addressed,  and 
who  are  utterly  incapable  of  comprehending  either  the  drift  of 
evidence  or  the  arguments  of  counsel.  But  then  religious 
equality  had  to  be  satisfied,  and  the  question  was  not  how  to 
get  really  intelligent  and  competent  jurymen,  but  how  to 
give  to  the  adherents  of  a  particular  religion  a  balance  of 
authority.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  the  Irish  are  quite  unfit 
for  trial  by  jury.  It  is  no  doubt  perfectly  true  that  the  great 
body  of  the  people  have  no  conception  that  the  institution  has 
any  other  purpose  except  to  enable  them  to  indulge  their  personal 
sympathies,  and  even  if  they  could  understaud  the  duty  of  forming 
a  strictly  judicial  opinion  on  the  cases  put  before  them,  they 
would,  from  their  want  of  education,  be  scarcely  able  to  fulfil  it. 
Trial  hy  jury,  however,  has  been  established  in  Ireland,  aJid  it 
would  now  be  impracticable  to  disturb  it.  It  is  doubtful  indeed 
whether  even  the  false  stop  which  has  lately  been  taken  can 
now  be  retraced.  The  Catholic  clergy  value  the  influence 
which  they  derive  from  the  presence  of  their  flocks — e.opecially 
the  more  ignorant  and  submissive  of  them— in  the  jury-box,  and 
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would  probably  resent  the  suggestion  that  they  are  deficient  in 
education  and  intelligence.  This  is  only  another  example  of  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  the  policy  which  has  been  pursued  by 
the  Government  of  managing  Irish  affairs,  not  in  accordance 
with  sound  common-sense  principles,  and  with  a  view  to  wise 
and  efficient  administration,  but  only,  or  at  least  mainly, 
with  a  view  to  conciliate  and  appease  the  pretensions  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood.  From  all  parts  of  the  country— 
from  Clare,  Limerick,  and  Galway,  from  Roscommon,  Monaghan, 
and  Clonmel — we  have  the  same  story  of  justice  mocked,  and  law 
frustrated  by  incompetent  jurymen.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is 
only  governing  Ireland  according  to  Irish  ideas,  and  that  if  the 
Irish  are  content  to  be  tried  by  jurors  who  are  destitute  even  of  an 
elementary  conception  of  their  functions,  that  is  their  business  and 
not  ours.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  there  are  many  people  in 
Ireland  who  do  not  relish  the  present  state  of  things,  and  who 
feel  that,  apart  from  the  injury  which  may  be  done  to  the  interests 
of  private  persons,  the  scandals  which  are]connected  with  almost 
every  trial  that  takes  place  cannot  fail  to  impair  the  dignity  of 
justice  and  popular  respect  for  law.  The  ignorant  peasants  who 
are  dragged  from  their  ploughs  and  muck-heaps  to  stare  and 
slumber  through  a  long  bewildering  trial  are  by  no  means 
grateful  for  the  privilege  which  has  been  conferred  on  them,  and 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  ever  was  any  eager  desire  on 
their  part  to  obtain  it.  Universal  suffrage,  without  regard  to 
education  or  capacity,  even  though  admitted  in  politics,  had  better 
be  kept  at  arm's  length  from  the  processes  of  justice. 


LIFE  IN  CUBA. 

WHEN  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Spain 
should  cling  to  slavery  and  Cuba,  for  the  two  mean  one  and 
the  same  thing,  and  without  slavery  Cuba  would  be  worthless.  It 
i«  not  a  mere  question  of  the  pride  and  Espaholismo  which  hold 
to  all  that  is  left  of  the  magnificent  Empire  of  the  Indies,  and 
shrink  from  accepting  the  humiliation  implied  in  the  renunciation 
of  the  Queen  of  the  Antilles.   In  spite  of  troublesome  Creoles 
and  mutinous  slaves,  notwithstanding  the  drain  on  the  army 
and  Exchequer  of  Spain  kept  up  by  the  partisan  war  of 
Cespedes,  the  fact  remains  that,  thanks  to  slave  labour,  Cuba, 
so  far  as  the  State  is  concerned,  has  paid  its  way  and  more.  But 
naturally  the  State  benefits  comparatively  little  compared  with 
individuals.    Cuba  has  long  been  the  paradise  of  the  Spaniard  who 
has  energy  sufficient  to  bestir  himself  in  search  of  money  and  bliss. 
The  old  Iberian  Peninsula  still  in  more  ways  than  one  makes  good 
its  claims  to  the  epithet "  dura  "  which  the  poets  bestowed  upon  it. 
A  living  is  somewhat  hard  to  come  by  there ;  the  scorching  sun 
of  its  semi-tropical  climate  bakes  the  shadeless  soil  and  makes 
it  slow  to  repay  cultivation.     Trade  stagnates  in  the  towns, 
except  where  foreign  commerce  enriches  the  merchants  of  the 
greater  seaports,  for  the  penurious  people  are  very  chary  of  their 
reals  and  maravedis.    The  barren  mountains  that  glance  in  the 
blazing  sunshine  are  a  type  of  the  country  generally;  a  little 
gaudy  show  covers  a  sore  lack  of  the  substance  of  prosperity.  As 
for  the  Government  Exchequer,  that  is  of  course  always  far  below 
low-water  mark.    The  official  who  has  expended  a  world  of  in- 
trigue and  patience  in  arriving  at  his  place  is  doomed  to  fret  himself 
to  death  while  he  worries  the  Treasury  for  the  accumulating  arrears 
of  his  pay  and  allowances.  To  venture  on  a  metaphor  suggested  by 
a  traveller's  common  experience  in  the  country,  the  hungry  flea 
that  starves  in  domestic  grazing  is  ready  enough  to  hop  away 
and  feed  and  fatten  in  foreign  parts.     The  Captaincy-General 
of  Cuba  has  from  time  immemorial  been  the  ambition  of  those 
Spanish  soldiers  who  are  intriguers  and  politicians  as  well.  A 
voyage  to  Ilavannah  and  a  brief  sojourn  there  was  like  a  voyage 
to  El  Dorado  or  a  dip  in  Pactolus.   The  rich  stream  of  the  Cuban 
customs  fiowed  through  the  empty  pockets  of  this  fortunate 
official,  leaving  a  precious  sediment  behind.    Proconsuls,  after 
administering  the  colony  for  a  few  years,  came  homo  with  fortune 
sufficient  to  support  the  dignity  of  the  title  that  was  generally 
in  store  for  them.  A  Captain-General  of  Cuba  might  look  forward 
to  buying  anything,  short  of  the  grandeeship  of  Spain,  which 
was  a  matter  of  blue  blood  and  quarterings ;  and  so  it  was 
with  his  various  subordinates  in  their  several  degrees.  Put, 
after  all,  the  gains  of  Government  officials  were  limited,  like 
the  posts  wliicli  there  were  to  bo  filled.    It  was  cultivation  and 
commerce  that  ofl'ered  a  really  boundless  field  to  eutcrpriso 
and  avarice.    The  Spaniard  who  could  carry  capital  to  Cuba 
might  watch  it  growing  and  multiplying  with  scarcely  an  ellbrt  or 
a  rislc.    Ho  found  a  system  all  ready  organized;  if  lie  betook 
himself  to  sugar  and  cofi'ee  raining,  ho  hud  only  to  fall  in  witli  it, 
and  Ills  fortune  was  assured.    Ho  purcliasod  his  pl.intation  with 
the  slavea  on  it.    The  district  in  which  ho  selected  it  decided 
the  crops  lie  was  to  grow.   lie  engaged  a  competent  overseer,  who 
professed  to  know  liow  to  liit  the  happy  mean  between  letting  tlio 
negroes  shiilc  their  work  and  using  tliem  up  by  excessive  labour  and 
over-parHiinoniouH  arrangements.    Whatever  may  liave  been  Ihe 
occa.sional  disproportion  between  tlio  overseer's  mofoMsions  and 
performuiice,  Ihcro  was  always  an  ample  margin  left  to  make  goinl 
indiscnilions  or  incompetency.    The  Spanish  Antilles  had  thriven 
un  the  minfortunes  of  their  neighbours^  and  JMiglisli  (Muanci- 
palion  an<l  free-trade  in  sugar  had  raised  the  production  of 
(Juba  twentyfold  or  more.    JMeli  piant(!iH  in  the  country  made 
rich  m(;rcliantH  in  the  wia-ports.    P(;tty  trade  (lourislied  as  well 
as  the  comuicrco  that  was  carried  on  on  u  grander  scale,  and  every 


class  in  the  island  shared  in  the  common  prosperity.  The 
Times'  Special  Correspondent,  in  the  interesting  letters  he  is  at 
present  sending  from  Havannah,  tells  what  an  easy  and  lucra- 
tive business  is  done  by  the  small  shopkeepers  there.  It  is 
too  hot  to  higgle,  it  is  not  worth  while  descending  to  small 
economies  where  the  climate  is  so  warm  and  life  so  precarious. 
The  very  Gallego  water-carriers  made  so  good  a  thing  of  it 
that  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  so  many  of  the  fraternity  should 
remain  to  drudge  in  Madrid,  when  they  can  do  so  much  better  in 
the  Indies.  They  are  a  race  as  prudent  as  they  are  steady,  and 
their  moderate  gains  very  quickly  roll  up  into  savings  which 
might  enable  them  to  emigrate.  Perhaps  it  is  their  native 
prudence  which  prevents  their  hasting  to  be  rich  in  a  land  where 
the  cliauces  of  surviving  to  attain  your  object  are  disagreeably 
numerous. 

It  is  indeed  its  uncertainty  that  gives  its  marked  character 
to  life  in  Cuba  as  elsewhere  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  not  exactly 
the  "  let  us  eat  and  drink  for  to-morrow  we  die "  of  the  old 
Jamaica  planters,  for  the  Spaniard  is  constitutionally  temperate, 
aud  by  no  means  so  freely  disposed  to  hospitality  as  the  more 
jovial  Briton.  It  is  not  his  way  to  keep  open  house  for  all  comers, 
with  tables  groaning  under  loads  of  European  cheer,  supple- 
mented with  turtle,  land-crab,  and  all  manner  of  tropical 
dainties ;  with  buffets  covered  with  decanters  filled  with  the 
ardent  wines  of  Southern  Europe,  with  rummers  of  sangaree,  and 
"  beverage  "  perpetually  on  the  flow.  He  has  rather  imported 
the  more  frugal  fashions  of  the  Peninsula;  he  throws  his 
house  open  in  tertullias  and  dances  in  place  of  giving  dinnar 
parties ;  he  offers  by  way  of  refreshment  the  light  iced  drinks  which 
certainly  come  like  the  nectar  of  Olympus  to  the  scorched  palate 
when  the  thermometer  is  standing  at  something  like  ninety 
odd ;  you  have  fragrant  coffee,  and  chilly  water  with  azucarillos, 
and  salvers  heaped  with  fruits  that  are  fair  to  the  eye  and  pleasant 
to  the  taste,  although  death  or  disease  may  be  the  penalty  of 
indiscreet  indulgence.  The  harp  and  guitar  and  piano  are  in  these 
Cuban  feasts,  and  there  are  unhealthy  white  complexions  and  eyes 
unnaturally  bright,  and  figures  which  want  of  exercise  makes  over- 
voluptuous,  or  which  are  somewhat  wasted  by  a  climate  that 
dries  up  the  blood  in  the  veins.  But  the  people  take  thought 
for  the  morrow  even  less  than  in  Jamaica ;  for,  although  not  much 
given  to  thinking,  there  is  a  vague  impression  on  them  that  the 
future  is  absolutely  uncertain.  There  may  be  a  few  who,  under 
the  strength  of  that  impression,  wisely  make  up  their  minds  to 
be  content  with  a  competency — more  than  they  are  ever  likely  to 
want — and  then  to  go  home.  But,  as  a  rule,  they  find  it  difficult 
to  stop  when  they  are  busy  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  when 
everything  is  going  on  prosperously.  So  they  stay  on,  with  the 
idea  that  Cuba  is  not  their  home,  but  only  a  place  of  temporary 
sojourn,  persuading  themselves  that  they  mean  to  return  some 
day  with  a  fortune  to  end  their  lives  in  old  Spain.  All  the  time 
they  are  probably  conscious  that  the  temptations  to  linger  where 
they  are  will  always  be  too  strong  for  them ;  that  they  will  drop 
out  of  existence  some  sunny  day,  very  likely  when  they  least 
expect  it.  Yellow-fever,  cholera,  and  the  terrible  vomito  prieto 
are  the  scourges  of  the  island.  Malaria  in  its  most  malignant  shape 
lurks  in  the  richest  districts;  in  Havannah  itself  the  town  is 
wretchedly  drained,  and  the  fresh  breezes  from  the  sea  blow  over 
poisonous  mango  swamps  or  are  tainted  by  the  decaying  abomina- 
tions that  strew  the  beach.  So  life  in  the  capital  is  marked 
by  a  certain  recklessness  and  an  utter  indifference  to  the  morrow. 
The  municipality  pays  no  attention  to  sanitary  arrangements. 
Wealth  elbows  poverty ;  palaces  rise  in  the  most  squalid  quarters, 
and  many  of  the  most  imposing  liouscs  are  whited  sepulchres. 
When  the  present  prosperity  comes  to  an  end,  as  it  must  ere  long 
now  that  slavery  is  irrevocably  doomed,  the  place  will  tumble  into 
ruins  in  a  few  years,  and  the  men  who  make  its  prosperity  uow 
will  shun  it  as  if  it  were  a  city  of  the  plague.  In  Jamaica  English- 
men and  Scotchmen  have  fought  doggedly  against  the  ruin  that 
was  brought  upon  them  by  a  succession  of  disastrous,  if  inevitable, 
legislative  measures.  We  doubt  whether  tho  Cuban  Spaniards 
will  give  proof  of  English  muscle  and  fibre ;  it  may  bo  that  the 
Cuban  climate  is  more  relaxing  than  that  of  the  English  islands; 
it  is  certain  that  the  Spanish  race  always  deteriorates  terribly  even 
in  tho  first  generation,  and  runs  altogether  to  Aveeds  in  the  second. 

Wo  must  rejoice  of  course  that  slavery  is  doomed,  even  if  Cuba 
and  tho  Cubans  perish  with  it.  Assuredly  they  have  not  done 
much  either  to  deserve  our  respect  or  win  our  compassion.  Never 
perhaps  did  a  community  attain  prosperity  so  entirely  by  absolute 
Umsfz-allcr :  their  wealth  has  all  oeen  gathered  for  them  by  others, 
while  they  lay  placidly  on  their  backs  looking  on,  listening  to  their 
slave-drivers  cracking  their  whips.  Yet  wo  must  own  to  acertaiu 
sentimental  regret,  such  as  one  feels  wlien  contemplating  some 
picturesque  grey  ruin  on  the  Rhine  which  in  tho  days  of  its  pride 
and  power  was  a  den  of  thieves  founded  upon  torture-chambers; 
or  such  as  we  felt  when  wo  heard  tliat  lioino  had  passed  from 
under  the  rule  of  tho  Pontills,  that  the  brooms  of  tho  now  Italian 
kingdom  wore  to  sweep  away  the  old  Roman  associations  with 
tiio  old  abuses  and  all  ^the  cruel  iniquities  of  a  suspicious  and 
tyrannical  Goviunment.  Rome,  however,  may  possibly  flourish 
under  its  new  masters  as  it  has  never  done  since  the  days  of 
the  Antonines ;  but,  happen  what  will  to  Cuba,  it  can  never 
see  the  good  old  easy  days  again.  If  the  .Americans  are  seusiblo 
and  iiuHi'llish  enough  to  leave  it  alone,  it  will  bo  delivered  over 
to  the  Creoles,  tho  negroes,  and  nniuchy.  It  needs  no  prophet 
to  tell  that  tho  towns  will  crumble  into  ruin  and  the  plantations 
run  to  jungle;  that  tho  harbours  will  bo  choked  uj),  and  tho  few 
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roads  ttat  are  left  will  yield  a  precarious  liyelihood  to  the 
brigand  bands  who  will  swarm  on  them.  If  the  Americans  do  take 
the  island,  as  they  very  possibly  may,  then  we  may  expect  to  see  a 
sight  that  will  gratify  the  shades  of  the  old  Spanish  slave-masters 
— smart  and  spry  men  struggling  manfully  with  impossibilities. 
They  will  have  to  settle  and  strive  to  work  hard  in  a  climate  which 
is  fatal  to  white  life,  and  utterly  hostile  to  severe  exertion. 
They  will  have  to  keep  order  among  hordes  of  emancipated  and 
uneducated  blacks,  to  train  them  to  appreciate  their  new  responsi- 
bilities as  free  citizens  and  enlightened  electors  of  the  Union, 
persuade  them  to  work  if  they  can,  and  prevent  them,  while  their 
education  goes  forward,  from  cutting  the  throats  of  their  instruc- 
tors. Failing  success  with  the  blacks,  they  will  have  to  attempt 
the  problem  of  successful  cooly  immigration.  In  any  case  they  will 
liave  to  replenish  the  white  garrisons  in  which  the  men  are  dying 
off  like  flies.  Amid  mortality,  hostility,  anarchy,  anxiety,  and 
general  gloom,  it  will  be  their  business  to  endeavour  to  make 
the  island  show  a  satisfactory  balance  sheet,  while  they  attend  to 
their  private  fortunes  at  the  same  time.  It  will  be  a  life  that 
will  offer  them  abundance  of  objects  and  plenty  of  excitement, 
but  certainly  it  will  be  neither  so  easy  nor  so  agreeable  a  life  as 
that  which  the  Cubans  lead  at  present. 


A  QUESTION  OF  PEDIGREE. 

A CURIOUS  example  of  the  operation  of  the  law  of  descent  has 
been  afforded  by  a  case  tried  last  week  at  Maidstone.  The  land 
•which  was  in  question  in  the  case  is  "  customary  freehold,"  and  the 
manor  of  which  it  is  held  has  been  in  existence  more  than  nine  hun- 
dred years.  The  tenants  pay  a  quit  rent,  which  probably  has  not  been 
altered  in  amount  since  Saxon  times,  and  on  the  death  of  a  tenant 
&  "  relief  "  is  also  payable.  On  the  death  of  a  tenant  without  heirs 
his  land  would  "escheat,"  not  to  the  Crown,  as  in  the  case  of  an 
ordinary  freehold,  but  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  of  which  the  land 
is  held.  Speaking  generally,  however,  a  man  cannot  die  without 
heirs,  although  it  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  produce  an 
heir  of  the  deceased.  In  the  present  case  the  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Aldington,  in  Romney  Marsh,  claimed  an  estate  by  "  escheat,"  and 
it  was  claimed  on  the  other  hand  by  a  person  who  alleged  kindred 
with  the  deceased  tenant  as  descending  from  a  common  ancestor 
who  lived  about  two  hundred  years  ago.  The  jury,  being  unable 
to  agree,  were  discharged,  and  thus  the  case  remains  undecided. 
But  altlaough  the  claimant  has  not  succeeded  in  proving  the 
alleged  kindred,  he  came  very  near  doing  so,  and  the  case  is  at 
any  rate  useful  in  showing  the  sort  of  evidence  by  which  such  a 
claim  may  be  made  out.  The  tenant  of  the  estate  in  the  early  years 
of  this  century  was  John  Chapman,  who  died  in  1826,  leaving 
three  daughters  his  co-heiresses.  These  three  ladies  all  died 
unmarried.  On  the  death  of  the  last  survivor  of  them  intes- 
tate in  1869  the  lord  of  the  manor  claimed  her  share  for  want 
of  heirs.  There  was  no  doubt  that  John  Chapman  had  left  no 
lineal  heir,  and,  so  far  as  he  and  his  daughters  knew,'no  heir  at  all. 
But  a  claimant  appeared  and  set  up  the  following  case.  He  alleged 
that  John  Chapman  was  descended  from  William  Chapman,  who 
was  born  in  1650,  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  died 
in  1 73 1.  This  progenitor  of  the  Chapmans  left  two  sons,  John 
and  William,  and  the  late  tenant  of  the  estate,  John  Chapman,  was 
descended  from  the  latter.  But  the  former  also  left  a  son,  and  his 
issue  still  survive,  and  should  be  heirs  to  the  last  surviving  daughter 
of  John  Chapman,  although  she  never  heard  of  their  existence. 
The  case  thus  set  up  involved  the  proof  of  a  pedigree  upwards  from 
John  Chapman,  through  three  generations  to  William  Chapman 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  then  downwards  from  the  common 
ancestor  through  four  generations  to  the  claimant.  In  the  result 
the  claimant  proved  his  own  descent  from  the  common  ancestor, 
but  doubt  was  thrown  upon  the  proof  of  the  ascending  line.  In 
other  words,  the  claimant  proved  that  he  was  descended  from 
William  Chapman  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  he  failed  to  satisfy 
the  juiy  that  John  Chapman,  father  of  the  three  ladies,  was 
descended  from  the  same  William  Chapman.  The  difficulty  arose 
in  identifying  William  Chapman,  the  younger  son  of  William 
Chapman  of  the  Commonwealth,  with  aWilliam  Chapman  who  was 
undoubtedly  the  grandfather  of  John  Chapman,  the  father  of  the 
three  ladies.  According  to  the  pedigree  produced  by  the  claimant, 
William  Chapman,  the  younger  son  of  William  Chapman  of  the 
Commonwealth,  was  baptized  in  1683,  and  therefore  would  pro- 
bably have  been  sixty-five  years  old  iu  1748.  But  there  exists 
in  WestweU  Churchyard  a  tombstone  with  an  inscription  stating 
that  William  Chapman  died  in  1 748  aged  seventy-seven  years. 
This  William  Chapman  was  an  admitted  ancestor  of  the  last 
tenant,  but,  if  he  was  seventy-seven  years  old  in  1 748,  he  could 
not  be  identical  with  William  Chapman,  son  of  Chapman  of  the 
Commonwealth,  who  in  that  year  ought  to  have  been  only 
sixty-five. 

Upon  the  credit  given  to  the  tombstone  the  decision  of  the  case 
seems  to  have  turned.  It  was  shown  that  a  William  Chapman  had 
been  bom  in  the  neighbouring  parishofBadlesmere,  who  would  have 
been  seventy-seven  in  1 748,  and  it  was  suggested  that  this  was  the 
William  Chapman  who  was  buried  at  Westwell.  On  this  theory 
the  connexion  upwards  with  Chapman  of  the  Commonwealth 
would  have  been  severed,  and  the  claim  of  the  descendants  of 
Dhapman  of  the  Commonwealth  would  have  been  defeated.  It  is 
K)  common  to  find  a  particular  name  prevalent  in  a  district  that 
t  would  be  going  too  far  to  assume  that  a  William.  Chapman 
(^tized  at  Faversham  was  identical  with  a  William  Chapman 


buried  at  Westwell,  even  if  the  age  stated  on  the  tombstone  cor- 
responded with  the  age  obtained  by  supposing  baptism  to  follow  a 
few  weeks  after  birth.  But  here  the  claimant's  case  was  helped 
by  a  piece  of  family  tradition.  It  was  admitted  that  William 
Chapman,  buried  at  Westwell,  the  ancestor  of  the  last  tenant, 
married  Martha  Manooch,  and  the  claimant  produced  a  witness,  a 
member  of  his  own  family,  who  stated  that  he  had  heard  his 
grandfather  say  that  "  he  was  connected  with  the  Manooch 
family." 

The  ordinary  rule  of  law  which  excludes  "  hearsay  "  evidence 
is  relaxed  in  these  questions  of  pedigree  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case.  The  witness  already  mentioned  had  heard  his  gi-andfather 
talk  about  his  family,  and  he  was  allowed  to  repeat  much,  but  not 
all,  of  what  his  grandfather  had  said.  If  he  had  been  allowed  to 
repeat  all,  he  might  have  proved  the  pedigree  from  himself  and 
the  claimant  to  the  Commonwealth  Chapman  without  further 
evidence.  But  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  ruled  that  the  witness 
might  be  asked  as  to  his  grandfather's  statements  as  to  his  (the 
grandfather's)  father,  but  not  as  to  his  grandfather,  if  he  had  not 
known  him,  nor  could  have  known  him.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  ruling  does  not  unduly  narrow  the  limit 
within  which  tradition  may  be  received.  But  the  claimant 
was  able  to  prove  his  descent  from  the  Commonwealtli  Cliapman 
by  other  means.  It  would  appear,  however,  from  reported  cases, 
that  if  the  grandfather  of  the  witness  had  written  down  all  that 
he  told  the  witness  the  whole  might  have  been  received.  It  is 
stated  in  one  of  these  cases  that  "  an  old  pedigree,  professing  on 
the  face  of  it  to  be  compiled  from  registers,  wills,  monumental 
inscriptions,  family  records  and  history,  and  going  back  to  a 
fabulous  date,  is  not  evidence,  though  proved  to  be  signed  by 
members  of  the  family,  except  so  far  as  it  relates  to  persons 
presumably  known  to  the  party  signing  it,  or  respecting  whom 
the  party  signing  it  may  have  obtained  information  from  other 
members  of  the  family."  It  seems  unnecessary  to  quote  authority 
to  show  that  a  pedigree  "going  back  to  a  fabulous  date  "  is  not 
entitled  to  be  received  in  its  entirety  as  evidence.  The  pedigrees 
of  some  Scotch  families  do  go  back  to  a  period  which  we  will 
venture  to  call  fabulous;  and  doubtless  the  members  of  those 
families  devoutly  believe  the  whole  of  them.  There  are  many 
families  in  the  peerage,  or  immediately  below  it,  which  can 
produce  unquestionable  pedigrees  of  several  centuries ;  but  when 
we  descend  into  a  lower  stratum  of  society,  and  get  among  the 
Chapmans,  the  task  of  proving  a  pedigree  becomes  more  difficult. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  case  may  attract  the  notice  of  the  phi- 
losophers who  are  now  engaged  in  framing  proposals  for  altering  the 
land  laws  of  the  country.  To  the  philosophic  mind  the  mention  of 
a  manor  and  of  a  pedigree  must  be  almost  equally  exasperating,  and 
we  shall  expect  to  hear  from  some  disciple  of  Mr.  Mill  a  suggestion 
of  a  short  method  of  settling  the  question  which  has  puzzled  a 
Kentish  jury.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  love  of  English 
lawyers  for  groping  amid  musty  records  of  the  past  is  ineradicable. 
There  is  hardly  another  country  in  the  world  where  such  an  in- 
quiry as  this  into  the  pedigree  of  the  Chapman  family  would  be 
possible.  Yet  in  England,  in  spite  of  the  philosophers,  such 
inquiries  are  interesting  to  many  persons  besides  lawyers,  and  such 
inquiries  occur  not  infrequently.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
elaborate  report  of  this  case  in  the  Times  has  been  read  by  many 
thousands  of  persons  with  as  much  care  as  the  reports  of  the 
Tichborne  case,  and  the  arguments  for  and  against  adopting  the 
statement  of  the  tombstone  will  have  been  canvassed  with  the 
same  attention  as  was  bestowed  upon  that  famous  controversy.  If 
such  inquiries  are  to  be  prosecuted,  it  is  highly  important  that 
parish  registers  should  be  preserved  with  a  care  which  until  lately 
has  seldom  been  bestowed  upon  them,  and  also  that  inscriptions 
in  chmches  should  be  treated  with  a  reverence  which  may  be 
sometimes  inconsistent  with  the  full  accomplishment  of  the  desires 
of  ardent  church  restorers.  In  a  case  which  is  often  cited  in  this 
branch  of  law,  an  inscription  in  a  chancel  containing  a  pedigree  of 
a  family  had  been  copied  in  pencil  by  a  pereon  employed  iu  cer- 
tain repairs  which  involved  the  obliteration  of  the  original,  and 
the  pencil  marks  had  been  inked  over  by  another  hand,  supposed 
to  be  that  of  the  incumbent  of  the  parish.  This  document,  and 
also  a  copy  of  it,  bearing  an  endorsement  by  a  member  of 
the  family,  were  among  the  evidence  produced  by  the  claimant 
in  that  case,  and  the  endorsed  copy  was  admitted.  It  would 
seem  to  follow  that  if,  instead  of  a  written  endorsement,  there 
had  been  a  verbal  adoption  of  the  paper  by  a  deceased  member  of 
the  family,  the  paper  would  equally  have  been  admissible ;  and, 
if  so,  the  whole  of  the  statement  of  the  grandfather  of  the  witness 
as  to  the  Chapman  pedigree  would  appear  to  be  admissible.  In 
the  "  Troutbeck  Case,"  which  excited  great  interest  some  forty 
years  ago,  a  paper  in  the  handwriting  of  a  deceased  member  of 
the  family,  purporting  to  give  a  genealogical  account  of  the  family, 
was  held  to  be  admissible,  though  never  made  public  by  the  writer, 
erroneous  in  m.any  particulars,  and  professing  to  be  founded  partly 
on  hearsay.  In  that  case  the  claimant  sought  to  recover  from  the 
Crown  an  estate  which  had  been  "  escheated  "  for  want  of  direct 
heirs.  There  are  certain  industrious  persons  who  occupy  them- 
selves in  prosecuting  genealogical  inquiries,  and  occasionally  make 
bargains  for  a  share  in  the  result  of  litigation,  which  the  law  calls 
by  the  old-fashioned  names  of  "maintenance"  and  "champerty." 
In  a  recent  case  a  plaintiff  alleged  that,  in  consideration  that  he 
would  take  steps  to  contest  a  will,  and  would  advance  money  and 
obtain  evidence  for  that  purpose,  and  instruct  an  attorney,  the 
defendant  promised  to  share  with  the  plaintiff  the  property 
which  might  come  to  him  by  reason  of  such  proceedings ;  ausL 
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it  was  held  that  this  agreement  was  "  champerty,"  and  could 
not  be  made  the  foundation  of  an  action.  la  the  argument  in 
this  case  another  case  was  cited  in  which  a  professor  of  gene- 
alogy had  stipulated  to  supply  a  claimant  "  with  evidence  that 
should  be  sufficient  to  enable  him  successfully  to  recover  the 
property."  It  was  rather  too  audacious  to  come  into  court  with 
a  claim  founded  upon  an  agreement  which  appeared  to  assume 
that  evidence  was  a  commodity  capable  of  being  supplied  to  order. 
But  these  things  can  be  done,  and  habitually  are  done,  in  a  more 
decent  way.  It  is  very  seldom  that  a  plausible  claim  to  an  estate 
fails  of  prosecution  for  want  of  means.  There  is  always  an  air  of 
romance  about  such  cases  which  makes  them  interesting,  and  we 
fully  anticipate  that  the  full  and  accurate  report  of  the  Chapman 
case  in  the  Times  will  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  novel  in 
three  volumes  by  some  popular  performer  in  that  branch  of  art. 
Indeed  the  reading  public  may  think  themselves  fortunate  if  they 
get  a  novel  with  so  much  foundation  as  this  case  would  supply. 


THE  VANITY  FAIR  ALBUM. 

IF  there  is  not  much  fame  nowadays,  at  any  rate  there  is  plenty 
of  notoriety,  and  in  the  crush  of  public  life  the  famous,  the  in- 
famous, and  the  notorious  get  oddly  mixed.  To  judge  by  the  display 
of  photographs  in  the  shop-windows,  the  interest  of  the  public  in 
men  and  women  of  the  day  is  singularly  comprehensive  and  impar- 
tial. The  eminent  statesman,  the  last  new  murderer  and  his  victim, 
judge,  jury,  and  counsel,  bishops  and  ballet-girls,  the  fashionable 
medicine-man,  the  popular  actor,  the  pet  singer,  the  successful 
author,  and  the  most  recent  arrival  at  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
appear  to  meet  together  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality.  The 
gazing  crowd  seems  to  be  as  anxious  to  fix  on  its  mind  the  fea- 
tures of  the  great  criminal  as  those  of  the  philosopher  or  hero. 
Making  a  figure  in  the  world  has  ceased  to  be  a  metaphor,  and  may 
be  taken  litei'ally.  Everybody  who  gets  into  the  papers  is  sure  to 
he  seen  next  in  the  shop-windows,  and  we  become  as  familiar 
with  his  physiognomy  as  with  those  of  our  country  cousins  in  the 
family  album.  In  this  way  the  list  of  public  characters  is  continually 
increasing,  and  liiay  be  expected  before  long  to  include  the  greater 
part  of  the  community.  Even  the  humblest  and  most  insignificant 
of  us  have  now  a  fair  chance  of  at  some  time  becoming  notorioits. 
There  are  those  who  are  born  to  this  sort  of  greatness,  and  who 
begin  life  under  the  "  fierce  light "  of  newspaper  paragraphs  and 
photographic  cameras ;  others  have  it  thrust  upon  them ;  while  to 
many  it  appears  to  be  an  object  of  ambition,  and  one  not  very  diffi- 
cult of  achievement.  A  very  simple  accident  or  a  little  pushing  will 
bring  a  man  into  the  focus  of  public  curiosity.  Any  of  us  may  be 
summoned  as  a  juror,  and  jurors  share  the  notoriety  of  the  crimi- 
nals they  try.  Only  let  a  name  be  mentioned  often  enough,  and  the 
public  is  miserable  until  it  has  found  a  face  to  match  with  the  name. 
The  multitude  of  faces  gets  bewildering  at  last,  and,  meeting 
suddenly  a  familiar  countenance  in  the  street,  one  is  puzzled  to  saj' 
whether  it  is  an  Australian  uncle  or  the  murderer  of  a  month  ago. 

This  desire  to  know  how  people  in  any  way  distinguished  or 
notorious  actually  look  in  the  fiesh  is  no  doubt  natural  and 
legitimate  in  itself,  although  it  may  be  associated  with  a  morbid 
curiosity.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  think  of  any  one  without 
instinctively,  and  perhaps  uuconsciousl)',  conjuring  up  some  mental 
image  of  him — a  fanciful  deduction  perhaps  from  the  phrases  of 
a  letter  or  some  fragment  of  news.  And  one  of  the  most 
curious  experiences  of  life  is  that  of  meeting  for  the  first  time 
a  man  with  whom  we  have  corresponded,  or  of  whom  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal,  but  whose  personal  appearance  is  altogether 
unknown  to  us.  A  familiar  saying  warns  us  not  to  judge  people 
by  their  looks ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  i'eel  that  we  really  know  a 
man  until  we  have  seen  him,  or  at  least  his  likeness.  What  is 
meant  by  tlio  caution  of  the  proverb  is  not,  we  presume,  that 
looks  should  be  altogether  put  out  of  the  question  in  judging  of 
character,  but  only  that  we  should  be  on  our  guard  against  too 
hastily  and  confidently  passing  judgment  from  looks  alone.  Per- 
sonal appearance  is  not  bad  evidence  {is  far  as  it  goes,  and  no 
biography  can  bo  considered  complete  which  docs  not  give  us  a 
portrait.  A  portrait  will  not  tell  you  all  you  want  to  know  about 
a  man  ;  but  it  throws  important  light  upon  his  character,  and  sup- 
plies a  clue  to  much  that  might  otherwise  be  dark  and  hidden. 
It  is  this  which  invests  the  admirable  caricatures  of  V(inil>j  Fair 
with  a  kind  of  historical  value.  They  are  an  abstract  or  brief  chron- 
icle of  the  age,  a  necessary  supplement  to  the  Times  and  the  news 
of  the  day.  In  the  preface  to  the  latest  series  of  these  sketches  the 
Editor  observes  that  portraits  are  usually  a  failure,  because  of  the 
artifit's  desire  to  disguise  or  improve  upon  the  handiwork  of  Nature. 
"The  avoidance  of  that  desire  is,"  ho  adds  with  innocent  Iiiiniour, 
"the  central  leaturo  of  the  work  hero  given."  It  will  bo  admitted 
that  the  illustrations  do  not  eiT  on  the  side  of  aiming  at  too 
high  a  standard  of  ideal  beauty,  in  some  of  the  piclurcs  there 
is  nn  evident,  Hometimes  even  a  painful,  straining  after  comic 
effect,  and  thn  rc-sult  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a  i'ailuro.  Hut,  as 
a  rule,  the  artists  are  content  to  seize  upon  certain  striliing  pecu- 
liarities of  I'enturn,  cxprcsHion,  or  bearing,  and  to  rdlow  them  to 
sponk  for  thomHclveH.  Of  course  llio  figures  are  prosonted  in 
familiar  moods  luid  attitudes,  as  romoto  as  possible  from  the  grim 
solemnity  of  the  i)hotr)griiph,  or  tiio  licroic  grandeur  of  the  "portrait 
of  ft  gentlr:nian.'  lOveii  the  grcatcjst  men  hav(!  an  everyday  look 
and  everyday  wallt,  or,  it  may  l)e,  sliullle.  Napoleon  is  not  nlways 
crossing  the  Alps  on  a  prancing  clmrger,  with  arm  extended  and 
hid  cloak  iloating  in  the  wind;  (uid  Mr,  ( Uadstono  has  moments 


when  he  dozes  over  Homer  and  a  cup  of  tea,  and  lets  the  upas- 
trees  alone.  The  object  of  the  caricaturist  is  to  present  the  man 
as  he  appears  "in  those  unguarded  moments  when  alone  he  i& 
himself."  "  Unfortunately,"  the  Editor  remarks,  "  the  result 
occasionally  appears  droll."  Between  good  poitraiture  and  carica- 
ture of  the  higher  kind  there  is  but  a  narrow  line.  Mr.  Millais's 
portrait  of  an  eminent  contractor  which  was  exhibited  at  th& 
Academy  not  long  since  would  have  done  very  well  for  Vanity 
Fair,  and  it  would  be  refreshing  to  find  some  examples  from  the- 
latter  "  on  the  line."  The  excellence  of  a  portrait  lies  in  its  vivid 
presentment  of  dominant  characteristics,  which  to  an  ordinary 
eye  would  perhaps  be  lost  in  a  crowd  of  other  details.  This 
forcing  of  points  may  of  course  be  overdone,  but  it  is  the  secret 
of  all  good  portrait-painting.  When  any  of  the  principal  charac- 
teristics of  face  or  figure  are  very  strongly  emphasized,  the  por- 
trait becomes  a  caricature ;  and  it  is  to  this  style  of  portraiture 
that  the  pictures  in  Vanitij  Fair  belong.  The  object  is  to  show 
how  much  human  nature  there  is  in  men. 

Either  by  accident  or  design,  the  Presidents  of  the  two  great 
Republics  appear  on  succeeding  pages.  It  is  impossible  to  ima- 
gine a  greater  contrast  than  is  presented  by  these  two  figures. 
Tlie  intense  vivacity  and  self-assertion  of  the  Frenchman  seem  to 
quiver  through  every  fibre  of  his  diminutive  frame,  as  he  strains 
on  tip-toe,  while  his  hair  curls  into  a  cockatoo  tuft  of  imposing- 
grandeur.  The  American,  still,  silent,  and  imperturbable,  disposed 
to  take  things  easy,  but  with  a  clear,  quick  eye,  and  a  great  reserve 
of  latent  force,  lounges  in  a  rocking-chair,  with  his  half-smoked 
cigar  between  his  fingers.  His  support  of  Providence  would  appear 
on  ordinary  occasions  to  take  the  shape  of  passive  approval.  It  is 
a  good  likeness  of  General  Grant,  but  it  is  impossible  not  to 
suspect,  comparing  it  with  other  American  portraits  in  this 
volume,  that  the  influence  of  partisanship  is  here  observable.  In. 
Grant  we  get  the  President  rather  than  the  man,  while  the 
picture  of  Greeley  represents  only  the  burlesque  side  of  an  oddly 
mixed  character.  Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  portrait  of  the 
American  Foreign  Secretary,  Mr.  Fish,  who  figures  under  the 
title  of  "  Consequential  Damages ;"  his  rough  vigour,  aggressive- 
ness, and  consequential,  not  to  say  bumptious,  air  are  vividly  por- 
trayed. "  Mr.  Fish's  qualifications,"  says  the  Editor  in  his  biogra- 
phical notice,  "  for  managing  the  foreign  atl'airs  of  the  Republic  fire 
various.  He  is  very  rich,  he  is  sixtj'-three  years  of  age,  he  has 
cultivated  considerable  natural  talents  by  much  reading  and  travel, 
and  he  has  never  yet  learnt  to  write  English."  Mr.  Fish  is  evi- 
dently j  ust  the  man  to  make  things  lively  for  his  diplomatic  friends. 
Since  he  has  been  in  oflice  he  has  insisted  for  personal  reasons  on 
the  removal  of  four  foreign  representatives  from  Washington. 
]Mr.  Sumner  is  a  heavy-looking  man  with  a  massive  head,, 
leonine  mane  of  shaggy  hair,  a  broad,  square  forehead,  and  full 
passionate  lips  that  twitch  with  temper  and  caprice.  "  For  us  of 
the  old  country,"  the  Editor  observes,  "  it  is  lamentable  aud  humi- 
liating, and  should  also  be  instructive,  to  find  that  the  foremost 
man  among  those  of  our  own  blood  who  have  gone  out  from  among 
us  should  take  for  the  key-note  of  his  politics  a  profound  distrust 
of,  and  animosity  towards,  the  rulers  of  England."  We  should  ba 
disposed  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Sumner's  hostility  applies  to  tho- 
English  nation,  aud  not  merely  to  its  rulers,  and  that,  however 
lamentable  and  instructive  the  fact  may  be,  it  is  humiliating  foir 
others  rather  than  for  ourselves. 

Turning  to  the  domestic  sketches,  we  are  confronted  with  Mr. 
Walpole,  and  the  day  of  Hyde  Park  is  fully  expl-ained  in  tho- 
respectable  but  rather  bulbous  forehead,  amiable  ej'cs,  weak, 
flaccid  lips,  and  feeble  chin.  You  see  at  once  how  soft  and  flabby 
this  sort  of  statesmanship  must  be  ;  mere  jelly-fish  stuff  that  looks 
to  have  shape  and  substance  as  it  floats  calmly  in  tho  clear  water, 
but  collapses  into  pitiful  pulp  the  instant  it  is  handled.  Mr. 
Glyn,  the  Liberal  Whip,  comes  next — brisk,  dapper,  fussy,  with, 
half-siiut  eyes,  as  if  demonstratively  an.\ious  to  put  himself  on  n. 
level,  in  the  transaction  of  business,  with  ordinary  people,  and  not  to- 
take  too  much  advantage  of  his  own  cleverness ;  the  odd  cerebral 
development  towards  the  back  of  the  head  is  perhaps  sifggestive 
of  a  large  stock  of  brains  being  kept  there,  not  for  current  use,  but 
in  accordance  with  sound  banking  principles  as  a  reserve  against  au 
emergency.  Mr.  Hardy's  portrait  has  somewhat  of  the  hardness 
of  a  photograph,  though  his  shrewd,  practical  air  and  common- 
sense  expression  are  happily  caught.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawsou,  tho 
representative  of  I'ermissive  Prohibition,  is  portrayed  too  much 
like  a  gloomy  ascetic,  and  wo  lose  tho  humour  of  the  contrast 
between  the  bluff,  genial  fox-hunter  aud  the  harsli  fanaticism  of 
his  pet  crotchet.  People  who  know  Mr.  Samuel  Mcu'ley  only 
through  his  association  with  the  promiscous  tribe  of  revolutionists 
for  whose  benelit  ho  maintains  a  bounlitul  civil  list,  will 
perhaps  be  surprised  to  find  iiini  a  mild,  meek,  soft-spoken, 
elderly  gentlenuui,  clad  in  the  sober  garb  of  n  Dissenting 
magnate.  Ho  does  not  wear  a  red  cap,  or  wove  a  torch,  imd 
the  Insuraiu'o  Company  wliich  not  long  ago  raised  Iho  insuranco- 
of  tho  hall  at  Bristol  whore  ho  was  going  to  speak,  would  perhaps 
have  imagined  there  was  souiu  mistake  if  he  iind  culled  personally 
to  demand  an  explanation — 

I.M  (liis  (ho  Tnlhot  .10  mupli  fonr'd  nlirnnd, 

'i  hut  Willi  Ilia  ii.iiiiu  tliu  inollui-s  still  Uu-ir  bnbos 

To  romploto  the  picture,  ATr.  INforley's  allies  should  be  roprcsontcd 
in  the  bacltgroimd,  so  that,  pointing  to  llie  mob,  he  might  say,  with 
'I'albot,  "  Those  are  my  substance — sinews,  arms,  and  strength." 
'J'linro  are  some  tilings  which  must  bo  seen  to  bo  believed,  and 
perhaps  it  is  enough  to  say  that  tho  portrait  of  the  Irish  mom- 
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fcer  ■who  desires  to  abolish  specie  payments  (No.  130)  is  not 
a  -wild  caricature,  but  a  prosaic  reality.  If  a  famous  French 
actor  hail  not  invented  Macaire  many  years  ago,  Mr.  Delahuuty 
might  have  accused  him  of  plagiarizing  his  appearance.  As  it  is, 
the  plagiarism,  we  suppose,  must  be  the  other  way.  Mr.  Hors- 
man  greets  us  in  these  pages  with  all  the  condescending  superiority 
of  a  most  "  superior  person ;"  Professor  Fawcett,  the  prize  school- 
boy, lectures  in  his  jacket;  Eoger,  "  whose  name  for  postal  pur- 
poses is  Eykyn,"  sruiles  with  cheerful  sympathy  on  the  nobility, 
gentry,  and  policemen:  and  Mr.  Charles  Villiers,  who"  advocated 
Free-trade  before  it  was  safe  to  attack  Protection,"  gazes  with 
amused  wonderment,  which  is  evidently  about  to  find  expression 
in  an  epigram,  on  the  headlong  pace  of  statesmen  who  have 
long  outstripped  the  old-world  Liberalism  which  identifies  itself 
with  freedom  and  abhors  despotism  in  every  shape.  Admirers 
of  "Tom  Brown"  will  be  pleased,  though  perhaps  surprised,  to 
see  him  in  the  flesh,  and  "  the  realization  of  the  ideal  "  in  Mr. 
Ruskin  throws  light  perhaps  on  his  social  philosophy.  Mr.  Kings- 
ley  is  represented  in  a  fit  of  righteous  indignation,  perhaps 
At  the  Parson  Lots  of  our  own  day.  His  "  intimacy  with  the 
counsels  of  Heaven,"  says  the  Editor,  "  which  his  religious 
language  has  always  implied,  seems  to  have  grown  closer  and 
closer  with  his  worldly  success,  until  the  attitude  of  the  Canon 
towards  Providence  and  the  aristocracy  are  almost  equally  puzzling 
to  the  ordinary  mind."  The  other  portraits  of  contemporary 
■divines  are  evidently  a  divergence  from  the  principle  of  these 
•caiicatm-es.  One  preacher  in  a  pulpit  is  very  like  another; 
human  nature  should  be  sought  beneath  the  gowns. 


REVIEWS. 


LLOYD'S  HISTORY  OF  SICILY.* 

WE  gladly  welcome  a  fresh  explorer  in  the  border-land 
which  lies  between  the  regions  of  mythology  or  folklore  and 
that  of  continuous  contemporary  history.  There  was  work  to  be 
done  among  the  popular  traditions  and  the  disconnected  historical 
notices  or  fragments  relating  to  the  early  fortunes  of  the  Greek 
colonies  in  Sicily,  and  it  was  likely  that  in  this  field  any  one  would 
work  to  some  purpose  who  did  not  approach  it  armed  with  Mr. 
Bawlinson's  method  of  ingenious  conjecture  and  with  the  instru- 
ments which  can  extract  history  from  the  stories  of  Ninus,  Belus, 
and  Semiramis,  and  therefore,  of  course,  from  those  of  Alpheu?, 
Arethusa,  and  Phalaris.  Mr.  Watkiss  Lloyd  happily  does  not 
belong  to  this  band  of  guessers,  and  we  admit  the  more  readily  at 
starting  that  his  book  is  one  which  the  historical  student  will  be 
the  better  for  reading,  because  our  remarks  must  be  chiefly  taken 
lip  with  an  examination  of  those  parts  of  his  work  in  wlaich  he 
has  failed  to  give  to  such  a  student  the  guidance  without  which 
his  researches  must  tend  to  little  profit.  Mr.  Lloyd  has  chosen  to 
break  gi-ound  in  a  period  for  which  we  have  little  more  than  a 
traditional  histoiy.  Fragments  of  genuine  contemporary  materials 
happily  we  do  possess ;  and  Mr.  Lloyd  has  done  good  service 
by  giving  us  a  careful  translation  of  the  most  valuable  of  these 
materials  in  the  Sicilian  odes  of  Pindar.  If  for  such  a  period  the 
history  is  to  be  reconstructed  at  all,  it  must  necessarily  be  by  a 
complete  examination  of  the  evidence  at  every  step,  and  by  putting 
before  the  reader,  not  merely  the  conclusions  which,  after  mature 
thought,  the  writer  may  accept  as  true,  but  the  conflicting 
■versions  and  statements  from  a  comparison  of  which  those  con- 
clusions have  been  derived.  Mr.  Lloyd  has,  we  doubt  not,  worked 
conscientiously  throughout ;  and  some  of  his  chapters,  and  especi- 
ally the  pages  which  he  gives  to  the  career  of  the  Sikel  Ducetius, 
deserve  high  praise ;  but  he  has  by  no  means  always  thought  it 
necessary  to  lay  before  his  readers  either  the  full  evidence  of  the 
case  or  the  sources  from  which  that  evidence  is  obtained;  and  as 
the  object  of  the  historian  is  the  attainment  of  truth,  our  task 
must  be  confined  to  those  points  on  which  we  have  to  charge 
Mr.  Lloyd  with  such  shortcomings. 

These  shortcomings  would  have  been  fewer  and  probably  more 
slight  if  Mr.  Lloyd  had  employed  everywhere  the  comparatively 
strict  method  which  he  applies  to  the  legend  of  Phalaris.  Mr. 
Orote,  who  regards  the  story  of  the  brazen  bull  as  resting  on 
sufficient  evidence,  justifies  his  belief  by  a  reference  to  the  passage 
in  which  Pindar  speaks  of  the  monster,  as  well  as  to  the  state- 
ments of  Polybius,  IJiodorus,  and  Cicero,  and  dismisses  the 
matter  with  the  assertion  that  the  bull,  after  having  been  carried 
away  to  Carthage,  was  on  the  fall  of  that  city  restored  to  the 
Akragantines  by  Scipio.  Mr.  Lloyd  perceives  that  the  figure 
brought  back  by  the  conqueror  of  Carthage  tells  as  little  for  the 
story  of  Phalaris  a.s  the  pickled  sow  kept  at  Lavinium  in  the  days 
of  Cato  tells  for  the  story  of /Eneas,  and  be  admits  that  "we  come 
upon  credible  testimony  of  the  existence,  in  later  days,  of  his  in- 
strument of  torture  with  something  of  the  surprise  that  would 
greet  such  a  claim  for  a  fragment  of  the  Trojan  liorse  or  the  cow 
of  Pa-siphae."  In  truth  we  have  for  it  no  credible  testimony  at 
all.  Pindar,  the  nearest  to  Phalaris  in  point  of  time,  was  born  at 
least  half  a  century  after  the  alleged  date  of  his  tyranny,  and  he 
distinctly  speaks  of  tlic  bull  and  its  master  as  a  matter  of  hear- 
say. Polybius,  in  a  passage  amusing  from  its  unbridled  vehe- 
mence, reviles  Timceus  a-s  a  virulent  and  malignant  liar  for  daring 
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to  assert  that  the  Akragantine  bull  never  had  any  existence. 

Facts  had  refuted  his  impudent  scepticism,  and  the  very  bull 
had  been  restored  from  Carthage.  Diodorus  merely  echoes 
Polybiu.s,  and  neither  of  them  says  that  the  figure  had  any  in- 
scription or  mark  to  connect  it  with  the  tyrant  or  the  city  of 
Akragas.  The  words  of  Cicero  are  worth  nothing ;  and  when  we 
turn  to  those  of  a  real  contemporary  of  Phalaris,  the  poet  Stesi- 
chorus,  we  find  something  which  exhibits  him  much  in  the  same 
light  with  other  Hellenic  despots,  but  not  a  word  about  his  bull. 
Mr.  Lloyd  is,  however,  fully  justified  in  saying  that 

The  tradition  of  such  a  contrivance  at  Akragas  may  be  relied  on  as 
proving  that  at  .some  time  Plioenician  customs  had  obtained  a  prevalence  in 
Siccliot  settlements,  that  revolted  the  more  humane  Hellenic  sentiment,  and 
induced  a  revolution  which  decided  the  linal  subjection,  if  not  extrusion,  of 
Phoenician  savagery. 

This  sentence  cannot  be  called  a  specimen  of  clear  or  smooth 
English  ;  and  unfortunately  far  too  many  of  Mr.  Lloyd's  sentences 
are  of  this  awkward  and  rugged  sort.  But  in  this  instance  we  have 
nothing  to  urge  against  his  conclusion.  It  is  otherwise  when  we 
come  to  the  story  of  Aristodemus  Malakus  of  Cuuiaj.  About  this 
tyrant  Mr.  Lloyd  tells  us  that  he  was  general  of  the  Cumjeans  in 
a  war  caused  by  an  attack  of  confederated  Tuscans,  Umbrians, 
D'aunians,  and  other  barbarians,  in  enormous  force ;  that  in  this 
war  he  slew  the  general  of  the  enemy  ;  that  being  deprived  of  the 
reward  due  to  him  for  gaining  these  spoliu  opium,  he  took  to  the 
trade  of  demagogue  ;  that  being  sent  some  years  later  with  a  rotten 
fieet  to  the  aid  of  the  men  of  Arieia,  he  again  came  back  after  an 
astonishing  victory,  and  having  again  slain  the  enemy's  leader ; 
that  then,  slaying  the  Cumrean  Senate  by  stratagem,  he  became 
tyrant ;  that  he  then  sought  to  guard  himself  especially  by  debarring 
his  subjects  "from  the  use  of  liberal  Hellenic  education,  and  so  re- 
ducing them  to  servile  manners  and  conditions  or  toelieminacy";  and 
that,  finally  becoming  unbearable,  he  was  murdered.  Not  a  word 
is  said  of  the  sources  from  which  this  narrative  is  derived,  nor  is 
any  hint  given  that  any  other  narratives  were  in  existence.  Of  the 
writers  who  speak  of  Aristodemus,  the  oldest  and  the  most  respect- 
able is  the  Halikarnassian  Dionysius.  From  whom  Dionysius  may 
have  received  his  materials  we  cannot  say ;  but  before  he  wrote,  four 
or  more  centuries  had  passed  since  the  events  which  he  proposes  to 
relate  are  said  to  have  taken  place.  At  once  then  we  regard  with 
the  extremest  suspicion  a  narrative  which  begins  by  telling  us 
that,  in  the  first  year,  Aristodemus  with  five  thousand  Cumseans 
completely  vanquished  half  a  million  confederated  Danuians  sup- 
ported by  eighteen  thousand  horsemen,  and  which  goes  on  to  say 
that  he  twice  won  the  siioUa  opinia  which,  in  all  Roman  history, 
are  said  to  have  been  won  only  thrice.  It  is  scarcely  fair  in  Mr. 
Lloyd  to  reduce  to  a  mere  prohibition  of  a  liberal  Hellenic  eds?^ 
cation  the  ridiculous  details  which  Dionysius  gives  of  the  tyrant  s 
measures ;  and  when  Mr.  Lloyd  adds,  with  doubtful  grammar, 
that,  "  excluded  from  the  city,  and  dispersed  about  the  countiy, 
he  hoped  that  they  would  grow  up  dull,  debased,  and  ignorant," 
he  jumbles  together  the  grown  youths  who  were  sent  out  to  be 
shepherds  with  the  young  boys  who  are  ordered  to  be  brought  up 
like  girls,  going  to  the  dancing  schools  attended  by  women  to  fan 
them  and  shield  them  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  This  absurd 
picture  clearly  reflects  the  advice  of  Croesus  which  Cyrus  is  said 
to  have  adopted  for  the  more  complete  subjection  of  the  Lydians, 
while  the  story  of  the  death  of  Aristodemus,  as  given  by  Dionysius, 
only  repeats  that  of  Zopyrus  at  Babylon,  which  reappears  in  the 
legend  of  Se.xtus  Tarquinius  at  Gabii.  The  stdiy  is  thus  seen  to  be 
internally  weak  ;  it  becomes  worthless  when,  turning  to  Plutarch, 
we  find  that  Aristodemus,  before  he  becomes  despot,  is  sent  to  aid 
not  the  Aricines,  but  the  Romans  ;  that  the  war,  far  from  being 
decided  in  a  single  battle,  is  a  long  one,  and  that  he  gives  a  wholly 
different  account  of  the  tyrant's  death. 

The  same  inadequate  treatment  of  the  evidence  marks  Mr. 
Lloyd's  narrative  of  the  battle  of  Ilimera.  The  story  of  the  inter- 
view of  the  Spartan  and  Athenian  ambassadors  with  Gelon  he 
translates  in  full  from  Herodotus,  and  notes  the  failure  of  the 
embassy  in  the  following  wonderful  sentence : — 

So  came  to  an  end  a  scheme  of  such  an  extended  combination  of  the  Cen- 
tral with  the  Western  Greeks,  that  the  Central  Greeks  gained  their  chief 
triumph  by  effecting  among  themselves — but  once — incompletely — for  a 
short  time,  and  were  ruined  by  inability  to  compass  ever  again. 

Mr.  Lloyd  admits  the  difficulty  of  believing  that  in  this  interview 
Gelon  could  have  spoken  as  though  all  danger  from  Carthage  had 
passed  away  ;  but  for  the  mission  which  follows  this  embassy  he 
accepts  the  account  of  Diodorus,  and  therefore  states  that  the 
horsemen  of  Gelon  forced  their  way  into  the  Carthaginian  camp 
by  stratagem,  and  having  slain  Hamilkar  in  the  midst  of  his  pre- 
parations for  sacrifice,  set  fire  to  the  iieet.  Now,  Herodotus  speaks 
of  Hamilkar  as  living  until  the  issue  of  the  battle  was  decided 
figainst  him,  and  Herodotus  lived  four  centuries  nearer  to  the 
event  than  Diodorus.  Still  more  strangely,  after  noticing  the 
Carthaginian  version  of  the  story,  and  the  divine  honours  paid  to 
Hamilkar,  he  adds : — 

On  what  principle  this  extraordinary  veneration  was  paid  to  an  unsuc- 
cessful general,  even  though  of  royal  slandiug,  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture — 
can  it  be  that  Carthage  recognized  that  by  this  disastrous  expedition  had  at 
any  rate  been  warded  olf  an  attempt  of  the  Greeks  previously  impending 
\\\)on  Carthage  itself,  or  at  least  on  its  Sicilian  dependencies,  which  remained 
thereafter  free  from  molestation  ? 

We  must  take  the  account  of  Diodorus  as  a  whole;  and  if  we  do 
this,  we  shall  see  in  it  a  tradition  disfigured  tliroughout  by  the 
vanity  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks.  As  in  one  version  of  the  Eastern 
story  Xerxes  was  suli'ered  to  reach  the  Asiatic  shore  witli  only  one 
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solitary  boat,  so  witli  Diodorus  a  single  vessel  reaches  Carthan;e 
with  the  miserable  remnant  of  the  army  which  Hamilkar  had 
conveyed  to  Sicily  in  more  than  two  thousand  ships.  There  is,  in 
fact,  no  limit  to  their  humiliation.  Carthaginian  envoys  fall  in 
tears  at  the  feet  of  Gelon,  praying  him  in  the  name  of  humanity 
to  have  mercy  upon  them.  His  wife  Damarete  plays  the  part 
of  Queen  Philippa  in  the  scene  between  Edward  III.  and  the  bur- 
gesses of  Calais,  and  the  Carthaginians  are  pardoned  on  condition 
of  paying  two  thousand  talents  as  the  cost  of  the  war,  and  build- 
ing two  temples  in  which  the  treaty  of  peace  might  be  preserved. 
Like  men  reprieved  from  a  sentence  of  death,  they  accept  these 
terms  with  a  gratitude  which  finds  expression  in  the  gift  to 
Damarete  of  a  golden  crown  two  hundred  talents  in  weight.  Such 
trash  as  this  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  notice  were  it  not 
for  the  striking  contrast  which  it  presents  to  the  words  of  Pindar, 
who,  writing  a  very  few  yeais  after  the  event,  prays  that  Zeus 
may  put  off  as  long  as  possible  the  conflict  then  impending  with 
the  Carthaginians,  which  he  feels  must  be  a  struggle  for  life  or 
death.  But  the  prayer  of  the  poet  sufficiently  explains  the  difficulty 
which  Mr.  Lloyd  feels  about  the  honours  paid  to  Hamilkar,  and 
implies,  although  it  does  not  assert,  that  the  battle  of  Himera 
was  not  that  decisive  victory  for  Gelon  which  the  traditions  of 
later  generations  represent  it  to  have  been.  It  is  perhaps  even 
more  wonderful  that  Mr.  Lloyd  should  accept  as  historical  the 
scene  in  the  Syracusan  Agora  with  which  Diodorus  com- 
pletes his  extravagant  romance.  The  time  which  immediately 
followed  the  battle  of  Himera  Mr.  Lloyd  thinks  was  one 
which  Gelon  might  well  deem  favourable  for  challenging 
"  during  the  first  contentment  with  glorious  eflect  recognition 
of  his  foresight  and  of  his  patriotic  energy."  The  scene  is  painted 
for  us  by  Diodorus,  and  not  by  Herodotus,  and  by  the  former  it 
is  connected  directly  with  the  story  of  the  embassy  from  Sparta, 
when  he  asserts  that  Gelon  was  thus  merciful  to  the  enemies 
whom  he  had  crushed  because  he  was  anxious  to  take  part  in 
the  continental  war  against  Xerxes ;  that,  before  he  could  set  sail, 
tidings  came  of  the  victory  of  Salamis  and  the  retreat  of  the 
tyrant;  that,  on  receiving  the  news,  he  summoned  the  citizens 
to  appear  armed  in  the  Agora,  and  going  thither  unarmed, 
and  even  without  a  tunic,  entered  into  a  review  of  his 
acts  and  policy,  and  was  hailed  with  acclamation  by  his  subjects 
as  their  benefactor,  their  saviour,  and  their  king.  In  one  point 
only  does  this  agree  with  the  Sicilian  tradition  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  which  stated  simply  that  Gelon  wished  to  aid  the 
central  Greeks,  but  was  unable  to  do  so.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
say  further  that,  according  to  the  romance  of  Diodorus,  the  battle 
of  Himera  took  place  some  time  before  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
while,  according  to  Herodotus,  it  was  fought  on  the  same  day.  So 
thoroughly  unhistorical  are  all  the  details  relating  to  this  struggle 
between  the  power  of  Syracuse  and  that  of  Carthage. 

Generally,  then,  Mr.  Lloyd,  dealing  with  a  period  for  which  on 
the  whole  we  have  only  a  traditional  history,  seems  to  have 
begun  his  task  without  defining  precisely  the  canons  which  he 
intended  to  apply  in  sifting  the  evidence.  His  chapter  on  the 
primitive  population  and  the  Hellenic  settlements  of  Sicily  may 
be  favourably  contrasted  with  the  speculations  of  many  ethno- 
logists ;  but  he  is  not  on  his  guard  himself,  or  at  least 
he  does  not  set  his  readers  sufficiently  on  their  guard, 
against  those  chapters  in  which  Thucydides  treats  of  the 
early  occupants  ajid  the  later  Greek  colonization  of  Sicily.  It 
may  be  true  that  "  the  historian  recounts  as  of  knowledge, 
and  with  a  satisfied  precision  that  cannot  be  mistaken,  the 
diversity  of  resident  races  and  their  local  distribution  " ;  but  it 
■would  be  rash  to  say  with  Mr.  Lloyd  that  this  precision  cannot 
be  mistrusted.  Thucydides  is  not  less  precise  in  his  chronology 
for  events  stretching  back  to  the  Trojan  war;  and  Herodotus,  who 
in  some  places  draws  the  sharpest  lines  of  distinction  between 
Pelasgians  and  Hellenes,  in  others  speaks  of  them  as  practically 
the  same  people,  and  as  speaking  the  same  language.  If  the 
Pelasgians  called  the  Gods  Theoi  from  their  government  of  tho 
Kosmos,  they  not  only  spoke  Greek,  but  were  able  to  devise  new 
names  from  Greek  roots  by  not  very  obvious  analogies.  In  all 
matters  of  ethnology  the  statements  of  Thucydides  must  bo 
received  with  the  greatest  care ;  and  on  tho  migrations  of  Sikcli 
and  Sikani  the  traditional  accounts  are  utterly  conflicting  and 
contradictory. 


.lOIIN  OLDHAM.' 

SOME  timo  in  1676  or  1677  tho  Free  Grammar  School  of 
Croydon  was  honoured  and  startled  by  a  visit  of  a  company  of 
fine  gentlemen  of  wit,  pleasure,  and  quality  from  London — Lord 
Dorset,  J>ord  I'ochester,  Sir  Charles  Sedloy,  and  others.  They 
were  introduced  to  tho  liead-master,  whom  tliey  did  not  want  to 
Boe,  and  they  inquired  for  a  young  usher  of  tho  school,  some  of 
•whose  poetry  in  manuscript  had  come  to  their  knowledge.  This 
■was  Jolin  Oldham,  tlien  three  or  four-and-twcuty  years  of  ago, 
destined  soon  to  attain  great  fame  by  his  Satires  against 
the  .Jesuits,  and  fated  to  early  deatii  after  a  short  but  most 
brilliant  poetical  career.  It  may  bo  presumed  that  Drydcn, 
as  ho  is  not  mentioned,  was  not  of  tho  company  who  did 
homage  at  {.'roydon  to  tlie  liumblo  nnhor.  Dryden  lind  not 
then  quarrelled  with  Jlochestc^r,  and  Dorset  and  Sodley  woro 
his  lifelong  friends.     Fierce  and  vigorous  satire  is  the  great 
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point  of  resemblance  between  Dryden  and  Oldham ;  but  Dryden 
did  not  begin  to  write   satire   until   several  years  after  this 
Croydon  visit,  or  tmtil  after  the  publication  of  the  Satires  of 
Oldham.   Early  non-satirical  poems  of  Oldham's  show  that  he  had 
most  diligently  studied  and  even  learnt  by  heart  the  early  inferior 
compositions  of  his  senior  Dryden — senior  by  two-and-twenty 
years.    Lines  of  Dryden  in  his  first  and  very  stiff  poem  on  the 
death  of  Lord  Hastings  are  reproduced  by  Oldham  in  his  elegy 
on  the  death  of  his  friend  Charles  Morwent ;  and  in  Oldham's 
paraphrase  of  David's  Lamentation  for  the  Death  of  Saul  and 
Jonathan    lines    of    Dryden's  "Annus   Mirabilis"  reappear. 
These  were  boyish  imitations.    Oldham  could  soon  trust  his  own 
wings ;  he  needed  not  to  copy.    From  usher  at  Croydon  Oldham 
became  tutor  in  the  family  of  Baron  Thurland,  a  judge  of  the 
Exchequer,  living  near  Reigate ;  and  there,  in  1680,  he  produced 
his  Satires  on  the  Jesuits.     He  had  been  recommended  to  Baron 
Thurland  by  a  barrister — Mr.  Harman  Atwood — on  whose  death  he 
afterwards  wrote  a  Pindaric  ode ;  and  it  helps  to  show  the  fame 
of  Oldham  for  some  years  after  his  death,  that  the  matter-of-fact 
historian  of  Surrey,  in  which  county  Atwood  lived,  near  Baron 
Thurland,  says  of  Atwood  that  "  his  reputation  can  never  die  while 
any  respect  is  due  to  exemplary  virtue,  or  while  the  celebrated 
Oldham  bears  any  vogue  in  the  world."    Oldham  died  of  small- 
pox in  December  1683,  in  the  house  of  William  Pierpoint,  fourth 
Earl  of  l^ingston,  where  he  had  been  for  some  time  housed  as  an 
honoured  friend  and  guest,  after  refusing  to  be  Lord  Kingston's 
chaplain.    He  was  only  thirty  when  he  died.    Dryden  bewailed 
his  death  in  beautiful  lines.     Absalom  and  Achitophel,  and  The 
Medal,  and  Mac  Flecknoe,  had  now  been  published,  and  the  two 
poets  were  fellow-satirists ;  and  the  author  of  the  Spanish  Friar 
and  of  Religio  Laid,  later  to  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  pursued 
now  common  game  with  the  great anti- Jesuit  satirist: — 
Farewell,  too  little  and  too  lately  known, 
Whom  I  began  to  think  and  call  my  own ; 
For  never  were  souls  more  near  allied  ;  and  thine. 
Cast  in  the  same  poetic  mould  with  mine, 
One  common  note  on  either  lyre  did  strike, 
And  knaves  and  fools  we  both  abhorred  alike  : 
To  the  same  goal  did  both  our  studies  drive. 
The  last  set  out  the  soonest  did  arrive. 
Oh,  early  ripe  !  to  thy  abundant  store 
What  could  advancing  age  have  added  more  . 
It  might  (what  Nature  never  gives  the  young) 
Have  taught  the  numbers  of  thy  native  tongue  ; 
But  satire  needs  not  these,  and  wit  will  shine 
Through  the  harsh  cadence  of  a  rugged  lino. 

Waller  too,  now  in  his  seventy-ninth  year,  whom  Oldham  held 
cheap  as  a  poet,  poured  out  some  weak  artificial  lines  to  his 
memory.  The  wits  of  Wills's  styled  him  "  the  darling  of  the 
Muses."  Bishop  Burnet  has  called  him  the  lustre  of  his  age.  His 
fame  did  not  die  with  him,  though  now  he  is  little  read  and  little 
known.  His  poems  had  reached  a  seventh  edition  in  1 7 1  o — twenty- 
seven  years  after  his  death.  Another  edition  in  two  small  volumes, 
with  many  engravings,  was  published  in  1 722  ;  and,  again,  another 
in  three  small  volumes  appeared  in  1 770,  under  the  injudicious  care 
of  Captain  Thompson,  the  eccentric  and  unskilful  editor  of  Mar- 
vell.  The  Satires  on  the  Jesuits,  the  chief  foundation  of  Oldham's 
fame,  had  necessarily  owed  much  of  their  success  to  the  time  at 
which  they  appeared,  in  the  height  of  the  Popish  Plot  fury.  Their 
occasional  character,  and  the  calm  that  has  come  over  the  bitter 
religious  controversy  which  Oldham  so  bitterly  treated,  will  go 
far  to  explain  why  interest  in  his  poems  has  died  away.  His 
other  poetry,  though  creditable  and  meritorious,  has  not  had  suffi- 
cient character  to  stand  by  itself.  The  exceeding  gi-ossness  of 
Oldham's  language  in  his  Satires — not  worse,  however,  than 
Marvell's — has  been  in  later  times  a  great  impediment  to 
the  circulation  of  his  poetry.  He  is  not  in  any  way  a 
licentious  writer;  but  he  called  bad  things  by  bad  names;  he 
waged  war  with  a  tomahawk  against  Jesuitry,  the  vices  of 
monasteries,  and  the  abuses  of  the  confessional.  The  custom  of 
the  times  also  permitted  words  which  modern  delicacy  proscribes. 
Pope,  who  studied  Oldham  and  acknowledged  his  power,  describes 
him  as  indelicate  and  his  satire  as  Billingsgate.  But  Pope  was  a 
Roman  Catholic.  There  is  nothing  so  indelicate  in  Oldham  as 
what  is  to  be  found  in  Pope's  youthful  translations  from  Chaucer. 
Pope  has  suggested  that  Oldham's  not  being  a  man  of  the 
world  accounts  somewhat  for  his  lavish  indulgence  in  gross 
words  ;  his  youth  must  also  bo  remembered,  for  he  died  at  thii'ty. 
He  emerged  from  quiet  diligent  private-tutorship  to  live  for  a 
couple  of  years,  until  Lord  Kingston  took  him  into  the  country, 
in  the  pay  dissoluto  society  of  the  London  fashionable  wits;  and' 
tho  profligate  Rochester  was  his  chief  friend.  There  is  a  youthful 
ostentation  in  his  profusion  of  bad  words  and  his  display  of  newly 
acquired  knowledge  of  fashionable  vices.  Tho  two  years  which 
ho  passed  in  Tjondon  did  detriment  to  his  scanty  purso  and  to  his 
health,  never  lusty,  and  for  tho  timo  to  his  morals;  but  lato  pooms 
of  his  which  nunain,  and  a  solemn  confession  in  prose,  "  A  Sunday 
Tlioiight  in  Sickness,"  .sluiw  that  after  temporary  aberrations  ho 
recovered  a  sound  heart  and  healthy  conscience.  _ 

Amid  lato  gonend  neglect,  J\Ir.  llallam  has  given  a  liigh  esti- 
nialo  of  Oldham's  power.s.  Ho  justly  ranks  him  considerably  above 
I\Iarv(^ll  as  a  satirist,  and  places  him  near  Dryden.  An  acconi- 
plisiuHl  American  critic,  Mr.  Lowell,  ha^,  inhis  adniirablo  essay  on 
l)ry<len,  suggested  that  ]\lr.  Hallani's  praise  of  Oldham  is  because 
ho  liad  not  read  him.  This  unworthy  imputation  is  repelled  by 
Mr.  Ilallam's  known  conscientious  carefulness,  and  for  literature 
like  Oldlnuu's  tlicro  can  be  no  safer  critic.  In  comparing  Oldham 
with  Dryden,  tho  ages  of  thu  two  pucts  must  be  thought  of. 
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Oldham  was  but  twenty-seven  when  he  published,  and  was  younpier 
when  he  wrote,  his  astonishing  Satires  on  the  Jesuits,  Dryden  did 
Lot  produce  his  first  satire,  Absalom  and  Achilopliel,  until  he  was 
fifty.  Dryden  produced  nothing  at  all  till  he  was  twenty-seven, 
when  he  wrote  his  poem  on  the  death  of  Cromwell,  giving  little 
promise  of  his  future  fame.  If  Oldham  had  lived  to  prune  and 
polish,  to  smooth  his  numbers  and  soften  harsh  cadences  of 
rugged  lines,  what  might  not  have  been  expected  at  fifty  from 
ripened  wisdom  and  regul.ated  power  ?  We  are  not  sure  that  he 
has  not  even  more  native  power  than  Dryden.  If  Dryden's  satire 
may  be  likened  to  a  grand  and  stately  cascade,  Oldham's  is  as  a 
fierce  and  raging  cataract. 

We  quote  some  lines,  which  are  an  average  sample,  from  the 
rologue  to  the  Satires  on  the  Jesuits,  in  which  Oldham  opens 
is  war : — 

It  is  resolved :  henceforth  an  endless  war 
I  and  mj  muse  with  them  and  theirs  declare ; 
Whom  neither  open  malice  of  the  foes, 
Nor  private  dagi;ei"s  nor  St.  Omer's  *  dose, 
Nor  all  that  Godfrey  +  felt  or  monarchs  fear. 
Shall  from  my  vowed  and  sworn  revenge  deter. 
******* 
The  rage  of  poets  damned,  of  women's  pride 
Contemned  and  scorned,  or  profiTered  lust  denied ; 
The  malice  of  religious  angry  zeal. 
And  all  cashiered  resenting  statesmen  feel ; 
What  prompts  dire  hags  in  their  own  blood  to  write. 
And  sell  their  very  souls  to  heU  for  spite  : 
All  these  urge  on  my  rank  envenomed  spleen. 
And  with  keen  satire  edge  my  stabbing  pen. 
That  its  each  home-set  thrust  their  blood  may  draw, 
Each  drop  of  ink  like  aquafortis  gnaw. 
Red-hot  with  vengeance,  thus  I'll  brand  disgrace 
So  deep  no  time  shall  e'er  the  marks  deface ; 
Till  my  severe  and  exemplary  doom 
Spread  wider  than  their  guilt,  till  it  become 
More  dreaded  than  the  bar,  and  frighten  worse 
Than  damning  Popes'  anathemas  and  curse. 

Dryden's  Satires  were  of  a  special  character,  directed  against  indi- 
viduals, against  Shaftesbury  and  his  political  followers,  against 
Shadwell  and  fellow-poetasters.  Oldham  followed  Horace  and 
Juvenal,  and  was  a  satirist  of  the  manners  of  the  time.  He  has 
contributed  much  towards  Lord  Macaulay's  well-known  descrip- 
tion of  the  domestic  chaplain  of  the  seventeenth  century : — 

Some  think  themselves  exalted  to  the  sky 
If  they  light  in  some  noble  family. 
Diet,  an  horse,  and  thirty  pound  a  year. 
Besides  the  advantage  of  his  lordship's  ear. 
The  credit  of  the  business  and  the  State 
Are  things  that  in  a  youngster's  sense  sound  great. 
Little  the  inexperienced  wretch  does  know 
What  slavery  he  oft  must  undergo. 

Who,  though  in  silken  scarf  and  cassock  dressed,  j 

Wears  but  a  gayer  livery  at  best ;  I 

When  dinner  calls,  the  implement  must  wait  ! 

With  holy  words  to  consecrate  the  meat ; 

But  hold  it  for  a  favour  seldom  known. 

If  he  be  deigned  the  honour  to  sit  down. 

Soon  as  the  tarts  appear.  Sir  Crape,  Mithdraw, 

Those  dainties  are  not  for  a  spiritual  maw  ; 

Observe  your  distance,  and  be  sure  to  stand 

Hard  by  the  cistern  with  your  cup  in  hand ; 

There  for  diversion  you  may  pick  your  teeth. 

Till  the  kind  voider  J  comes  for  your  relief. 

For  mere  board  wages  such  their  freedom  sell ; 

Slaves  to  an  hour  and  vassals  to  a  bell ; 

And  if  the  enjoyment  of  one  day  be  stole. 

They  are  but  prisoners  out  upon  parole. 

Always  the  marks  of  slavery  remain. 

And  they,  though  loose,  still  drag  about  their  chain  ;  ' 

And  where  the  mighty  prospect  after  all  ? 

A  chaplainship  served  up  and  seven  years'  thrall, 

The  menial  thing,  perhaps ,  for  a  reward 

Is  to  some  slender  benefice  preferred  ; 

With  this  proviso  bound,  that  he  must  wed 

My  lady's  antiquated  waiting-maid, 

In  dressing  only  skilled  and  marmelade. 

h.  stanza  from  Oldham's  "  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,"  in  which  he 
preceded  Dryden  by  several  years,  will  give  a  specimen  of  another 
style  of  his  poetry : — 

Music's  the  cordial  of  a  troubled  breast, 

The  softest  remedy  that  grief  can  find  ; 
The  gentle  spell  that  charms  our  care  to  rest. 
And  calms  the  ruffled  passions  of  the  mind. 
Music  does  all  our  joy  refine, 
It  gives  the  relish  to  our  wine ; 
'Tis  that  gives  rapture  to  our  love. 
And  wings  devotion  to  a  pitch  divine  ; 
'Tis  our  chief  bliss  on  earth,  and  half  our  heaven  above. 

The  chief  interest  of  Oldham's  poems  is  now  historical ;  for  the 
drawing-room,  and  for  ladies  who  are  not  philosophers,  they  can- 
not be  recommended.  But  the  student  of  the  manners  and  litera- 
ture of  the  times  cannot  dispense  with  them,  and  their  merit  is  suffi- 
cient to  require  an  adequate  supply  for  English  gentlemen's  and 
public  libraries.  In  1854  Mr.  Kobert  Bell  conceived  the  idea  of 
republishing  Oldham  in  what  ho  called  "  a  revised  and  carefully  an- 
notated edition  of  the  English  poets."  The  series  was  a  lamentable 
failure.    Mr.  Bell,  though  skilful  in  writing  biographical  sketches, 

•The  Jemit  college  at  St.  Omer's.  The  name  must  here  be  pronounced  as 
an  English  word, 
t  Sir  Edmund  Bnry  Godfrey. 

X  The  basket,  or  tray,  in  which  the  relics  of  the  dinner  were  carried  ftway. 


was  without  scholarship,  and  without  critical  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish language  and  verse ;  and  his  texts,  though  much  vaunted,  are, 
from  ignorance  and  gross  negligence,  singularly  faulty.  His  editioa 
of  Oldham  furnishes  abundant  proof  of  this  statement.  Groat  ia 
printed  for  goat  in  the  following  couplet : — 

Those  wlio  did  first  in  tragedy  essay, 
When  the  vile  goat  was  all  tlie  poet's  pay. 

Carthaginian  is  printed  Carthagenian.  Father  Simon,  a  well-known 
French  writer  on  divinity,  is  Father  Simeon,  probably  from  some 
confusion  with  a  late  Cambridge  preacher  of  the  name. 

Discourse  all  Reynolds  and  the  Passions  through 

is  Mr.  Bell's  change  from  "Reynolds  on  the  Passions."  Dr. 
Reynolds,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  was  author  of  a  treatise  on  the 
Passions  and  Faculties  of  the  Soul  of  Man.  Strangury  is  printed 
strangitarg.  Through  and  thorough  were  used  in  Oldham's  time  in- 
discriminately ;  but  Mr.  Bell  must  needs  substitute,  in  violation 
of  metre,  thorough  for  through  in  this  line : — 

Give  me  your  through-paced  rogue  who  scorns  to  be. 

Sheriff  and  sheriffalty  were  Oldham's  words,  the  accent  being  on 
the  syllable  iff,  and  the  e  of  the  first  syllable  all  but  elided  in 
pronunciation.  With  this  caution,  the  two  following  lines  of 
Oldham  sound  all  right : — 

Whether  for  sheriff  he  has  been  known  to  pine. 

And  all  the  under-sheriffalties  of  life  not  worth  a  name. 

But  Mr.  Bell  prints  shrieve  and  wider-shrievalties.  Prentice  and 
complice  were  the  current  words  for  apprentice  and  accomplice. 
Mr.  Bell,  where  he  can,  turns  a  prentice  and  a  complice  into  ap- 
prentice and  accomplice ;  and  where  there  is  not  the  a  to  help  him, 
puts  an  apostrophe  before  prentice  (^prentice).  Similarly  he  puts 
an  apostrophe  before  scape,  the  word  of  that  day,  thinking  that  it 
must  be  an  abbreviation  of  escape.  Oldham,  warning  a  poor  poet 
of  his  bitter  end,  writes : 

Mayst  thou  go  on  unpitied  till  thou  be 
Brought  to  the  parish-badge  and  beggary. 

Mr.  Bell  changes  parish-badge  to  parish-bridge.  Courtesy  he  must 
turn  into  courteousness.  Common-shore,  the  spelling  of  the  time, 
he  alters  to  conmion-setver ;  the  pronunciation  shore  is  not  extinct ; 
it  here  fits  the  rhyme  : — 

The  common-shore 
Where  France  does  all  her  filth  and  ordure  pour. 

Mystery,  the  obviously  correct  word,  is  turned  by  Mr.  Bell  into 
mastery  in  the  following  passage  : — 

One  of  the  meanest  workmen  in  the  town 
Can  imitate  the  nails  or  hair  in  stone. 
And  to  the  life  enough  perhaps,  who  j'et 
Wants  mystery  to  make  the  work  complete. 

We  cannot  conceive  why  Mr.  Bell  should  have  turned  inhabitant 
of  into  the  clumsy  inhabiter  to  in  the  following  lines : — 

Hail  Thou,  the  world's  Redeemer  !  whom  to  free 
From  bonds  of  death  and  endless  misery. 
Thou  thought'st  it  do  disdain  to  be 
Inhabitant  of  low  mortality. 

We  have  probably  given  instances  enough  to  prove  our  assertion. 
Mr.  Bell  specially  stated  in  the  preface  to  his  Oldham  that  "  the 
text,  which  in  all  former  editions  is  full  of  errors  and  corruptions, 
has  been  carefully  revised  throughout."  There  lies  before  us  ona 
of  the  earlier  editions — the  sixth,  of  1703 — with  a  fine  engraving 
of  the  poet  by  Van  der  Gucht,  with  large  type,  on  stout  paper,  and 
of  goodly  small  octavo  form,  which,  subject  only  to  some  slight 
printer's  errors,  has  a  good  text.  The  question  of  Bowdlerizing 
Oldham  is  a  delicate  one ;  but  Mr.  Bell  has  boldly  Bowdlerized, 
and  with  very  questionable  discretion.  After  all,  those  who  wish 
to  study  the  real  Oldham  must  study  him  as  he  is ;  virgins  and 
boys  must  leave  him  alone.  All  will  probably  say  that  Mr.  Bell 
was  too  squeamish  in  changing  these  lines  in  Oldham's  imitatioa 
of  the  Ninth  Satire  of  Horace's  First  Book : — 

"  Come,  let  us  take  a  bottle."   I  cried,  "  No ! 
Sir,  I  am  in  a  course,  and  dare  not  now." 

To  be  in  a  course  of  medicine  does  not  seem  so  indecent ;  but  Mr. 
Bell  thought  right  to  substitute  Sir,  I'm  an  invalid,  forgetting  pro- 
bably that  this  substantive  use  of  invalid,  a  later  importation  from, 
the  French,  was  not  known  to  Oldham.  If  Oldham's  works  should 
ever  be  reprinted  to  take  their  place  among  classics  with  tho 
works  of  Butler,  of  Dryden,  of  Marvell,  of  Pope,  of  Prior,  and 
of  Swift,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Bell's  ways  of  change  will 
be  avoided.  One  instance,  by  the  way,  of  his  bad  editing  has 
been  omitted.  In  Oldham's  poem  to  the  memory  of  Charles 
Morwent  there  is  a  puzzling  word : — 

Anguish  through  every  member  flies, 
And  all  those  inward  gemonies 
Whereby  frail  flesh  in  torture  dies. 

Gemonies  is  a  word  used  by  some  of  Oldham's  predecessors  for 
torments — derived,  it  need  not  be  said,  from  the  scales  gemoniegp 
the  stairs  of  groans,  by  which  criminals  of  Rome  were  hurried 
from  prison  into  the  Tiber  to  a  drowning  death.  Ben  Jonson  uses 
it ;  Cleaveland  uses  it.  Mr.  Bell,  of  course,  knew  nothing  of  the 
Latin  word ;  he  may  have  thought  gemonies  an  indecency.  H« 
cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  substituting  agonies. 
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FEEEMAN'S  SKETCH  OF  EUROPEAN  HISTORY.* 

THIS  is  a  wonderful  little  book,  a  miracle  of  compression  as  of 
clearness,  of  learning  as  of  plainness  of  speech.  As  we  gather 
from  the  preface,  it  is  intended  to  serve  as  the  introduction  to  a 
series  of  special  Histories  of  the  principal  European  countries, 
which  will  aim  at  putting  forth  "  clear  and  correct  views  of 
history  in  simple  language  and  in  the  smallest  space  and  cheapest 
form  in  which  it  could  be  done."  As  far  as  size  and  cheapness 
are  concerned  the  present  work  certainly  justifies  the  pledge  of 
its  preface.  A  summary  of  the  history  of  the  civilized  world  is 
not  dear  at  three  shillings,  nor  is  it  long  when  summed  up  in 
three  hundred  and  sixty  pages.  The  language  is  "  simple  "  in  the 
best  sense,  familiar  without  degenerating  into  talkee,  and  pre- 
ferring (sometimes  a  little  oddly  perhaps  in  point  of  effect)  the 
common  word  for  a  thing  to  the  high-flown  phrase  which  is 
generally  considered  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  history.  The 
clearness  of  exposition  which  is  one  of  Mr.  Freeman's  greatest 
gifts  is  shown  in  this  little  book  at  its  best.  The  restriction  of 
size  has  in  fact  told  advantageously  on  its  writer's  style ;  he  has 
not  been  tempted  by  space,  as  in  his  larger  work,  into  occasional 
fits  of  rhetoric  or  repetition.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  throughout 
terse  and  vigorous,  rapid  in  movement,  and  clear  and  lucid  in  ex- 
pression. One  of  its  greatest  merits  as  a  book  for  schools  is  that 
there  is  no  mistaking  throughout  what  its  writer  means.  He  has 
realized,  what  so  few  writers  of  school  books  realize,  that  boys  and 
beginners  need  for  a  stait  in  any  branch  of  knowledge  simply 
clear  ideas  put  in  clear  words.  No  doubt  a  great  reformation  has 
been  brought  about  of  late  in  this  respect,  but  the  reformation  has 
eprung  from  the  simple  fact  that  school  books  have  at  last  begun 
to  be  written  by  men  who  are  really  masters  of  their  subjects. 
Mr.  Freeman's  success  proves,  as  that  of  Professors  Huxley  and 
Tyndall  proved  before,  that  learning  of  a  high  order  is  pretty  sure 
to  express  itself  in  a  clear  and  simple  way. 

It  is  the  special  work  of  an  introductory  sketch  of  this  kind  to 
lay  down  the  "  main  principles  "  which,  in  Mr.  Freeman's  phrase, 
are  to  be  taken  for  granted  "  in  the  works  which  follow,  and  to 
define  the  general  lines  of  historic  treatment  to  which  the  after 
Histories  will  have  to  conform.  We  have  to  go  a  very  little  way  in 
the  work  before  we  see  what  some  at  least  of  these  "  main  prin- 
ciples "  are  likely  to  be.  Here,  as  in  his  Old  English  History  for 
Children,  Mr.  Freeman  at  once  dismisses  the  traditional  mode  of 
teaching  history  as  if  it  were  a  set  of  indubitable  facts  dropped 
straight  down  from  heaven.  From  the  first  his  reader  is  made  to 
regard  it  simply  as  an  account  of  the  past  which  is  founded  on 
lust  such  evidence  as  we  require  for  the  establishment  of  any  fact 
in  the  present,  and  to  bear  in  mind  that  its  certainty  and  fulness 
must  vary  with  the  fulness  and  certainty  of  the  evidence  on  which 
it  rests.  It  is  so  wonderfully  difficult  to  get  these  simple  truths 
into  men's  heads  that  one  can  hardly  begin  too  early  ;  but  there  is 
another  reason  for  especially  insisting  on  them  in  a  school  book 
such  as  this.  History  has  been  so  recently  introduced  into  our 
educational  course  that  teachers  have  hardly  yet  learned  in  what  its 
educational  value  really  consists.  It  is  so  easy  to  regard  it  as 
means  of  enforcing  "  moral  lessons  " — that  is  to  say,  whatever  conclu- 
sions the  teacher  himself  has  a  fancy  for — that  its  use  as  a  means  of 
training  the  mind  to  estimate  the  real  worth  of  evidence  and  the  real 
correspondence  of  statements  with  the  facts  on  which  statements 
are  based  is  too  generally  forgotten.  It  is  clear,  at  any  rate,  that 
the  establishment  of  the  principle  of  evidence  will  spare  learners 
a  vast  deal  of  unlearning.  When  Mr.  Freeman  places  the  be- 
ginning of  "  trustworthy  "  Greek  history  at  the  Persian  wars,  or 
the  beginning  of  "  trustworthy  "  Roman  history  at  the  Gaulish 
Invasion,  he  no  doubt  runs  counter  to  ordinary  school  books.  But 
a  boy  who  thus  learns  at  once  to  distinguish  between  what  is 
**  trustworthy  "  and  what  is  not  will  not  have  first  to  fill  his  head 
■with  a  world  of  legendary  rubbish  in  the  belief  that  he  is  learn- 
ing history,  and  then,  in  the  same  belief,  to  set  about  the  task  of 

Setting  the  rubbish  out  of  it  again.  If  the  new  historical  method, 
owever,  rejects  much  that  has  hitherto  been  taught,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  introduces  much  that  has  never  been  taught 
at  all.  The  ablest  and  the  most  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Freeman's 
little  work  lies  at  its  very  opening.  He  seizes,  as  the  foundation 
of  his  book,  the  unity  which  has  been  given  to  European  history 
by  the  linguistic  discoveries  of  modern  times.  In  a  few  clear 
pages  he  parts  off  the  Aryan  race  from  its  rival  families  of  man- 
kind, follows  its  migrations  eastward  and  westward,  and  by  an 
ingenious  application  of  geography  shows  how  the  physical 
-characteristics  of  Europe  determined  the  relative  development  of 
'its  various  branches  as  they  settled  in  their  historic  bounds : — 

A  clanoe  at  the  map  ■will  show  that  of  the  three  continents  which  form 
'the  Ol'l  VVorkl,  ICurope,  Asia,  .and  Africa,  the  first  two  arc^  far  more  closely 
connected  with  one  another  than  cither  of  them  is  ■with  the  thiril.  Africa 
is  a  vatt  peninsula — in  our  own  day  indeed  it  may  be  said  to  have  beeomo 
an  island — united  to  the  other  two  by  a  very  narrow  isthmus.  liut  ICurope 
and  Asia  form  one  continuous  mass,  and  iu  Home  parts  the  boumlary  Ix^- 
tween  the  two  is  purely  artilieial.  borne  maps,  for  instance,  make  the  Don 
■-'tho  bounrlary ;  others  make  it  the  Volga.  'J'he  most  northern  and  th(^ 
jnost  central  partu  of  Europe  and  Asia  form  continuous  KCoKiaphic.al 
rwhules;  it  is  oujy  the  southern  parts  of  the  two  continents  which  an:  (piilc 
4!Ut  oO'  trom  one  ancjther.  And  it  is  on  these  southern  parts  of  each  that  tin; 
ourlicst  r<-corded  history,  at  all  events  the  earliest  recorded  history  of  the 
Arj'nn  nations,  bcf^ins.  Central  Kurope  and  Central  Asia  form  one  ^^ri•nl 
•olid  mass  of  nearly  unbroken  territory.  The  southern  parts  of  each  conti- 
nent, the  lands  below  these  oentr.il  masses,  consist  of  u  series  of  peninsulas, 
running  in  the  ca.se  of  Europe  into  the  great  inland  sea  called  the  Meditcr- 
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ranean — the  sea  which  brings  all  three  continents  into  connexion — in  the 
case  of  Asia  into  the  ocean  itself.  Europe  then  consists  of  a  great  central 
plain,  cut  off  by  a  nearly  unbroken  mountain-range  from  a  sj-stem  of  islands 
and  peninsulas  to  the  south,  which  is  again  balanced  to  the  north  by  a  sort 
of  secondary  system  of  islands  and  peninsulas,  the  Baltic  being  a  sort  of 
northern  Mediterranean.  We  might  almost  say  the  same  of  Asia,  as  the 
mouths  of  the  great  rivers  which  run  to  the  north  form  several  peninsulas 
and  inland  seas.  But  then  this  part  of  the  world  has  always  been,  so  to 
speak,  frozen  up,  and  it  never  has  plaj'ed,  nor  can  play,  any  part  in  history. 

It  is  only  when  a  geographical  picture  of  this  kind  is  fairly  grasped 
by  a  beginner  that  he  really  understands  the  course  of  history — the 
successive  seizure  of  the  southern  peninsulas  of  Europe  by  the 
advancing  Aryans,  the  priority  of  Greek  civilization  to  that  of 
Italy,  or  the  late  date  at  which  the  historical  importance  of  central 
and  northern  Europe  begins.  But  we  have  quoted  it  not  merely 
as  a  specimen  of  intelligent  teaching,  of  the  teaching  which  counts 
on  something  morp  than  mere  memory  and  parrot  work  in  the 
learner — the  con^vferse,  in  a  word,  of  the  sort  of  teaching  which 
has  hitherto  dished  up  history  as  a  mere  jumble  of  so-called 
"  dates  and  facts,"  and  made  it  of  all  his  studies  the  most  tedious 
and  hateful  to  a  schoolboy — but  as  a  specimen  of  the  vast  store  of 
new  material  which  the  critical  method,  while  robbing  him  of 
his  "  legends  "  and  "  pretty  "  stories,  places  at  the  command  of  a 
teacher  of  history. 

If  Mr.  Freeman  finds  a  centre  of  ethnographical  unity  in  the 
Aryan  race,  he  finds  a  centre  of  political  unity  in  Rome.  "  Through 
the  whole  of  our  sketch,"  he  says  at  its  opening,  "  we  must  be 
ever  thinking  of  Rome,  ever  looking  to  Rome,  sometimes  looking 
forward  to  it,  sometimes  looking  back  to  it,  but  always  having 
Rome  in  our  mind  as  the  centre  of  the  whole  story."  The  common 
division  of  the  subject  into  "Ancient"  and  "  Modern"  History, 
in  spite  of  the  sanction  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  recently 
attempted  to  give  it  in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  is  silently  brushed 
aside  for  a  threefold  division  of  a  very  different  sort — namely,  the 
history  of  the  States  out  of  which  the  Roman  Empire  was  formed^  of 
the  Empire  itself,  and  of  the  States  which  arose  out  of  the  breaking 
up  of  the  Empire.  Of  these  the  first  portion  is  the  least  complete. 
By  the  limitation  of  his  sketch  to  European  history  Mr.  Freeman 
escapes  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  Egypt  or  Assyria,  but,  how- 
ever convenient  such  a  limitation  may  be,  it  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  historical.  The  influence  of  Egypt,  at  any  rate,  as  the  first  in- 
stance of  a  really  organized  State,  on  the  later  destinies  of  the 
world,  can  have  hardly  been  less  than  that  of  Phoenicia,  and  Mr. 
Freeman  has  devoted  one  of  his  most  charming  pages  to  the 
Phoenicians.  The  political  life  of  Greece,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
admirably  realized : — 

The  Greeks  ■with  their  many  small  States  ■were  the  first  people  from  whom 
we  can  learn  any  lessons  in  the  art  of  politics,  the  art  of  riding  and  per- 
suading men  according  to  law.  The  little  commonwealths  of  Greece  were 
the  first  States  at  once  free  and  civilized  which  the  world  ever  saw.  They 
were  the  first  States  which  gave  birth  to  great  statesmen,  orators,  and 
generals  who  did  great  deeds,  and  to  great  historians  who  set  down  their 
great  deeds  in  writing.  It  was  in  the  Greek  commonwealths,  in  short,  that 
the  political  and  intellectual  life  of  the  world  began. 

But  it  is  not  till  he  reaches  Rome  that  Mr.  Freeman  ia  at  his 
best.  He  grasps  boldly  and  at  once  the  continuity  of  its  history 
as  the  thread  on  which  to  string  the  history  of  the  world : — 

This  [he  says  of  the  nde  of  Augastus]  is  the  beginning  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  but  the  rest  of  the  history  of  Europe  is  the  history  of  the  Roman 
Empire  in  one  shape  or  another,  nnd  we  shall  see  that  the  title  of  Roman 
Emperor  went,  on  almost  to  our  own  times.  The  first  Emperor  then  was 
C.aius  Julius  Ca;sar  Octavianus,  and  ■wemaycoimt  the  Empire  as  be,ginning 
in  B.C.  27,  when  he  received  the  title  of  Augustus.  The  last  Emperor  waa 
Francis,  King  of  Germany,  who  gave  up  the  Empire  inA.D.  1806.  The 
dift'erences  between  the  early  and  the  later  Emperors  ■we  shall  see  as  we 
go  on,  but  there  was  a  continuous  succession  between  them  without 
any  break. 

We  may  perhaps  demur  to  the  title  of  "  the  Heathen  Empire," 
which  Mr.  Freeman  gives  to  the  period  before  Ccnstautine,  but 
he  has  brought  finely  out  the  Roman  character  of  Christianity 
itself: — "  Christianity  has  hardly  anywhere  taken  firm  and  busting 
root  except  in  those  countries  which  either  termed  part  of  the 
Roman  Empire  or  learned  their  religion  and  civilization  from  it, 
and  from  this  time  the  history  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Empire 
go  together."  Wo  may  note,  as  characteristic  of  tho  way  in 
which  old  blunders  aro  quietly  set  aside,  the  mode  in  which  the 
"Close  of  tho  Western  Empire,"  so  famous  iu  the  pages  of 
Gibbon,  is  reduced  to  its  true  proportions: — 

In  476  the  succession  of  the  Western  Emperors  came  to  an  end,  and  the 
way  iu  which  it  came  to  an  end  marks  tlio  waj'-  in  which  the  names  and 
titles  of  Rome  were  kept  on  while  all  power  was  passing  into  the  hands  of 
tlie  Barbarians.  Tho  Roman  Senate  voted  that  one  Emperor  was  enough, 
and  that  the  Eastern  Emperor  Zeno  should  rule  over  tho  whole  Empire. 
But  at  the  same  time  Zeno  was  made  to  entrust  tho  government  of  Italy, 
with  the  title  of  I'atrician,  to  Odoaccr,  the  chief  of  a  German  people  called 
the  lleruli.  Thus  the  Roman  Empire  went  on  at  Constantinople,  or  New 
Rome,  while  Italy  and  the  Old  Rome  itself  passed  into  the  power  of  tho 
Barbarians.  Still  tlie  Roman  laws  and  names  went  on,  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  any  man  in  Italy  would  have  been  much  suri\rised  if  he  Lad  been  told 
that  the  Roman  Empire  had  come  to  an  end. 

\\'c  have  tho  samo  clear  grasp  of  this  centi-al  fact  of  the  Erapiro 
through  tho  later  times  of  Otto  and  tho  Gerniau  Csosars,  while 
tiio  story  of  tho  Eiistcru  Empire  is  restored  to  something 
of  its  real  importnuco.  Wo  could  hayo  borne,  however, 
a  littlo  moro  of  this  ;  indeed  wo  should  not  have  gruiubled 
if  up  to  tho  cnpturo  of  Constuntinoplo  tho  two  Jiinpires 
or  divisions  of  tho  Eiupiio  hud  been  kept  side  by  bide 
as  conitnon  ceutros  of  Chiistondom,  rather  tlmn  tho  Eastern 
thrown  into  the  background.  From  the  oud  of  Frederick  ll.'a 
reign  tho  imporiul  unity  of  European  history  is  lost,  nnd  with  it 
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■we  lose  much  of  the  clearness  and  definiteness  whicli  has  up  to 
this  point  marked  Mr.  Freeman's  sketch.  His  "centre"  is  no 
longer  central ;  Italy,  as  he  confesses,  now  becomes  "  the  centre 
of  Europe,"  and  though  the  revolution  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  the  rise  of  intelligence,  commerce  and  nationality, 
is  told  with  a  good  deal  of  vigour,  the  old  unity  of  treatment  dis- 
appears. The  three  chapters  in  which  Mr.  Freeman  has  con- 
densed the  history  of  Europe  from  the  close  of  the  middle  ages  to 
the  French  Revolution  indicate  in  their  very  titles,  "  The  Great- 
ness of  Spain,"  "  The  Greatness  of  France,"  and  "  The  Greatness  of 
Russia,"  an  "  outerness  "  of  view  which  stands  fatally  in  the  way 
of  a  real  grasp  of  the  times.  The  truth  is  that  events  grouped 
themselves  round  ideas  rather  than  round  this  State  or  that,  and 
that  religious,  political,  and  intellectual  freedom  are  the  three 
points  in  which  the  history  of  the  three  centuries  finds  its  centre. 
Nothing  proves  this  more  clearly  than  the  case  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Within  the  bounds  of  Europe  the  only  great  political 
upgrowth,  so  far  as  the  map  goes,  was  that  of  Russia ;  but  what- 
ever may  be  its  after  results,  Russia  has  not  as  yet  influenced 
European  history  in  any  considerable  degree.  Whether  we  are  right 
or  wrong,  however,  in  our  judgment  of  the  cause,  it  is  certain  that, 
in  spite  of  great  fulness  and  accuracy  of  detail,  Mr.  Freeman  gives 
us  no  such  clear  notion  of  the  new  world  of  European  history  as 
he  gives  us  of  the  old. 

But  whether  in  the  modem  or  ancient  parts  of  this  little  sketch, 
we  feel  throughout  that  we  are  in  the  hands  of  an  historian.  The 
whole  book  is  a  model  of  historic  method.    Nothing  can  be  better 
than  the  care  and  precision  with  which  the  voces  cequivoccs  of 
history  are  disentangled  from  each  other,  and  what  people  call 
"natural"  blunders  guarded  against.    When,  for  instance,  Mr. 
Freeman  is  dealing  with  Cesar's  conquests,  and  is  stating  that 
the  Romans  now  "  first  began  to  have  to  do  with  people  of 
our  own  race,"  he  is  careful  to  add  that  "  our  own  people,  the 
English,  were  still  in  their  old  land  by  the  Elbe,  and  Caesar  never 
came  near  them."    In  a  host  of  little  phrases  we  see  the  differ- 
ence between  a  really  accurate  writer  and  the  mere  compiler. 
When  a  boy  reads  that  Mary  of  Scotland  was  "  kept  in  zoard  for 
many  years,"  he  would  note  the  phrase,  and  escape  a  very  natural 
blunder  about  the  character  of  Mary's  detention.     So  in  the 
admirable  account  of  the  Swiss  League  common  errors  on  the 
subject  are  simply  prevented  by  the  quiet  sentence  which  describes 
it  fis  "  one  of  the  many  German  leagues  which  circumstances 
allowed  to  become  more  independent  than  the  others,  and,  as  it 
turned  out,  to  survive  thera."    The  book  is  no  doubt  weakest  on 
the  intellectual  and  moral  side  of  history.    There  is  always  a 
touch  of  reluctance  and  of  coldness  in  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
Freeman  approaches  literary  or  artistic  or  religious  matters  which 
makes  his  touch  uncertain  and  vague.    When  a  boy  hears  that 
"mere  learning  and  science  tiourishedas  they  had  never  flourished 
before  "  after  the  conquest  of  Macedon,  he  may  gladly  ask  for  a 
more  exact  description  of  the  additions  to  human  knowledge 
which  the  world  owes  to  Aristotle  and  Alexandria.    The  same 
inadequate  style  of  statement  sometimes  results  from  Mr.  Free- 
man's endeavours  to  avoid  the  shoals  of  theology.   "  In  England," 
he  tells  U.S,  "  John  W^yclifFe,  a  doctor  of  Oxford,  had  written  against 
many  things  in  the  received  belief  and  practice  of  the  times, 
especially  against  the  begging  Friars,  that  is,  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans  who  professed  to  live  on  alms."    Had  this  been  the 
"  special "  point  of  Wyclifi"e's  teaching,  one  hardly  sees  why  he 
should  have  been  more  heretical  than  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh 
or  a  hundred  other  orthodox  opponents  of  the  Friars.    We  hardly 
see,  too,  why,  when  Wyclift'e  is  mentioned,  all  mention  of  Sa- 
vonarola should  be  omitted.  Florence,  in  fact,  fares  a  little  badly. 
We  are  no  lovers,  of  the  Medici,  but  to  say  that  "  in  the  later 
days  of  Florence  there  were  no  men  like  Dante  "  is  to  leave  out 
a  figure  quite  as  great,  the  figure   of  Michael  Angelo.  We 
take  Mr.  Freem.m's  steady  use  of  the  right  names    of  people 
to  be  one  of  the  best  points  of  his  book,  but  these  again 
are  wavering  when  we   cross-  the    Alps.     ".lane  I."  and 
"  Jane   II."  of  Naples  are  hardly  known  by  those  titles  in 
Neapolitan  history,  and  if,  as  is  possible,  the  intention  was  to 
point  out  that  these  princesses  were  not  Neapolitan,  but  Angevin, 
"  Jane  "  is  hardly  more  Angevin  than  Neapolitan.    From  the  sin 
of  allusiveness  Sir.  Freeman  is  freer  in  this  little  book  than  in 
any  of  his  other  writings;  still,  in  his  ebullition  of  wrath  when 
"  the  Turkish  fleet  was  actually  brought  by  the  Most  Christian  liing 
into  the  waters  of  Italy  and  Provence,"  a  beginner  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  recognize  Francis  I.  in  the  title  which  points  the 
sneer.    The  simplicity  of  the  style  is  here  and  there  a  little 
forced  and  pedantic.    When  we  hear  that  the  Parthenon  was 
"broken  down  "in  1684,  we  hardly  realize  that  it  was  in  fact 
"blown  up ;  "  and  we  doubt  the  grammatical  correctness  of  such  a 
sentence  as,  "A  state  which  does  this  can  never  hold  up  for  good 
against  one  which  uses  native  armies."    In  such  a  phrase,  too, 
aa  "  Antonius  did  nothing  great,  for  he  was  utterly  bewitched  by 
lileopatra,"  the  style  fairly  topples  over  from  simplicity  into 
archaic  affectation.     "But"   and  "now"  are  far  too  thickly 
sprinkled  over  Mr.  Freeman's  pages  in  this  as  in  his  other  books; 
We  point  out  flaws  of  this  minute  order  simply  because  graver 
fault?  are  wanting.    The  exactness  of  the  book  is  wonderful.  We 
pause  indeed  at  the  statement  that  Venice  "  had  gradually  become 
quite  independent  aa  it  was  now,"  in  1201 ;  but  the  question  is  a 
difficult  one,  and  there  is  something  novel  and  refreshing  in  run- 
ning over  three  hundred  pages  of  a  school  history  with  the  detec- 
tion of  hardly  a  single  error.    What  it  wants  to  make  it  complete 
is  a  sketch  map  attached  to  every  chapter,  and  a  revision  of  the 


summaries  at  the  close  of  each,  some  of  which  appear  to  us  the 
weakest  things  in  the  book.  If  we  have  passed  without  notice 
over  some  of  the  digressions  which  are  scattered  over  its  pages,  it 
has  not  been  from  any  mistake  as  to  their  merit.  Such  an  ex- 
cursus as  that  on  the  Romance  tongues,  or  that  on  the  bearing  of 
language  on  the  early  European  literature,  are  models  of  the  brief 
treatment  of  great  subjects.  The  special  merit  of  the  book,  in 
fact,  lies  in  this — that  while  simple  enough  for  the  boy  learner  iu 
our  schools,  it  contains  a  mass  of  information  from  which  the  most 
advanced  historical  students  will  find  much  to  glean.  We  can 
only  hope  that  the  after  volumes  of  the  series  will  fulfil  the  pro- 
mise of  this  introductory  "  Sketch." 


PAUL'S  FAUST.* 

AS  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  the  great  representative  poem, 
of  the  Greek  heroic  age,  so  Faust  may  be  considered  the 
great  representative  poem  of  modem  European  life.  Both  works 
are  almost  impossible  to  translate,  and  both  have  a  wonderful  fas- 
cination for  translators.  Already  the  translations  of  Faust  bid  fair 
to  be  as  numerous  as  the  translations  of  Homer,  notwithstanding 
that  the  worshippers  of  Homer  had  the  start  of  the  worshippers  of 
Goethe  by  full  two  centuries.  In  both  cases,  too,  a  somewhat  similar 
progressive  development  may  be  observed  in  the  aims  and  ambi- 
tions 8f  those  who  undertake  the  work.  The  authors  of  the  earlier 
attempts  are  satisfied  with  producing  an  effect  sufficiently  like  that 
of  the  original  to  convey  a  fairly  correct  general  notion  to  the 
reader  who  relies  on  the  translation  alone ;  they  pay  comparatively 
little  attention  to  the  details  of  interpretation,  and  still  less  do 
they  concern  themselves  to  follow  the  particular  form  and  structure 
of  their  text.  Succeeding  translators,  however,  gradually  come  to 
take  a  stricter  view  of  their  office.  They  set  themselves  to  reproduce 
the  work  for  foreign  readers,  not  merelj'  in  its  features  of  general 
interest,  but  in  its  national  and  artistic  individuality ;  instead  of 
filling  in  the  outline  according  to  the  genius  of  their  own  litera- 
ture, they  strive  to  present  an  image  full  and  exact  at  all  points. 
The  difficult  constructions  and  unfamiliar  forms  which  their  pre- 
decessors thought  it  allowable  to  evade  or  soften  are  now  regarded 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  thing  to  be  rendered,  which  it  would  be 
an  abandonment  of  duty  not  to  cope  with.  And  at  last  it  may  so 
fall  out  that  the  interpreter  is  carried  away  by  his  zeal  for  literal 
fidelity  even  to  forgetfulness  of  his  first  duty,  which  is  to  make 
himself  understood.  There  is  much  Homeric  translation  executed 
by  very  competent  scholars  which  is  all  that  could  be  desired  but 
for  one  defect — that,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  it  is  not  English 
verse.  The  translations  of  Faust  have  not  yet  arrived  at  this 
extreme,  but  they  are  quite  past  the  primitive  stage  marked  by 
the  other  extreme,  and  for  the  future  we  may  expect  them  to  err 
rather  by  straining  after  an  impossible  adherence  to  the  very  words 
of  the  poet  than  by  wandering  into  dilfuaeness.  This  is  at  once 
apparent  when  we  compare  Auster's  spirited  paraphrase  of  Faust — 
still  the  English  version  in  which  the  first  part  of  Goethe's  tragedy 
is  most  commonly  known — with  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor's  elaborate 
work,  or  with  Mr.  Paul's  volume  now  before  us. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  later  fashion  of  translating 
is  preferable  to  the  older,  if  the  result  is  judged  either  from  the 
purely  artistic  point  of  view  or  by  the  help  afforded  to  those  who 
wish  to  use  the  translation  as  a  commentary  on  the  original.  It 
is  perhaps  not  so  certain  that  the  literal  method  now  prevailing 
makes  any  material  difference — at  least  any  difference  so  material 
as  to  be  in  itself  worth  the  additional  toil  and  trouble — to  the  class 
of  readers  whose  wants  a  translator  is  presumed  chiefly  to  con- 
template ;  those,  namely,  to  whom  the  mother-tongue  of  the  book 
is  unknown.  Indeed  any  determined  preservation  of  the  letter  in 
a  shape  to  them  strange,  and  perhaps  unwelcome,  may  be  a  posi- 
tive hindrance  to  their  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  author.  At 
all  events  the  most  popular  translations  have,  as  a  fact,  belonged 
to  what  we  may  call  the  pra3-scientific  class.  As  to  Faust,  we 
entertain  a  belief  which  may  be  deemed  a  very  shocking  heresy 
by  orthodox  German  culture ;  but,  having  weighed  the  conse- 
quences, we  are  nevertheless  deliberately  of  opinion  that  the  right 
way  for  an  Englishman  to  know  something  of  Faust,  if  he  cannot 
see  the  play  acted  in  German,  which  is  the  best  way  of  all,  or 
read  it  in  German,  which  is  the  next  best  way,  is  to  take  his  first  im- 
pression from  Gounod'sopera.  Thesuperficial  ornaments  of  the  piece 
do  no  justice  to  the  dramatic  insight  and  sympathy  of  the  composer, 
which  are  the  more  felt  the  oftener  the  work  is  heard.  And 
when  M.  Faure  plays  Mephistopheles,  whoever  has  seen  him  has 
seen  the  very  Mephistopheles  of  Goethe.  Next  to  this,  our  advice 
would  be  to  go  to  Mr.  iJayard  Taylor's  version,  which  was  noticed 
at  some  length  in  this  journal  at  the  time  of  its  appearance.  It  is 
on  the  whole  wonderfully  successful  in  combining  accuracy  with 
freedom  and  beauty  of  language ;  it  preserves  the  original  metres 
with  great  exactness ;  it  has  the  advantage — to  our  mind  a  consi- 
derable one — of  comprising  the  Second  Part ;  and  its  notes,  though 
of  some  bulk,  are  an  addition  which  no  careful  reader  of  Faust 
will  be  inclined  to  call  superfluous.  There  may,  however,  be 
those  who  are  alarmed  at  the  proportions  of  Mr.  liaj'ard  Taylor's 
work,  and  would  rather  take  their  chance  of  obscurities  than  ac- 
cept a  poem  laden  with  the  apparatus  of  criticism  ;  and  such  less 
patient  readers  will  find  in  Mr.  Paul's  new  contribution  a  render- 
ing closer  and  not  less  readable  than  is  given  by  any  of  his  rivals 
except  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  who  is  not  likely  to  be  disturbed  yet 

*  Faust.  A  Tragedy,  by  Goetfie.  Translated  in  Kime,  by  C.  Kegan 
Paul.   London:  King  &  Co,  1872. 
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awhile  in  the  supremacy  which  he  has  fairly  won.  It  is  difficult, 
and  perhaps  hardly  justifiable,  to  speak  with  confidence  from  the 
impression  produced  by  comparing  a  translation  step  by  step  with 
the  original  and  with  other  translations.  The  only  way  in  which 
a  really  complete  and  satisfactory  opinion  might  be  formed  would  be 
for  the  critic  to  tell  off  one  half  of  his  brain  to  forget  all  about  the 
existence  of  an  original,  and  read  the  book  through  simply  as  an 
English  poem,  while  the  other  half  looked  after  the  analytical  and 
comparative  department  of  the  task.  Unfortunately  science  has 
not  yet  made  any  such  division  of  labour  possible  ;  and  instead  of 
getting  two  distinct  results  of  two  processes,  we  have  to  find  our 
way  to  a  sort  of  mixed  conclusion  as  best  we  can.  We  may  at 
once  state  our  conclusion  in  this  case  before  going  into  any  details. 
Mr,  Paul  is  a  zealous  and  on  the  whole  a  faithful  interpreter,  though 
his  power  now  and  then  ialls  obviously  short  of  his  will — which 
perhaps  amounts  to  no  more  than  saying  that  a  translator  cannot 
expect  to  be  Goethe's  equal.  He  aims  at  an  exactness  as  nearly 
literal  as  may  be,  translating  line  for  line ;  accordingly  he  is  best 
in  sustained  and  continuous  scenes,  not  so  happy  in  the  more 
abrupt  flights  of  poetry,  and  least  successful  in  the  songs  and 
other  pieces  to  which  the  literal  method  is  not  fairly  applicable. 

It  will  be  juster,  we  think,  to  take  an  extract  from  a  compara- 
tively unconspicuous  place  to  show  the  general  execution  of  the 
work  than  to  select  any  of  the  most  renowned  and  most  difficult 
passages.  "We  choose  the  soldiers'  song  and  Faust's  speech  to 
Wagner  immediately  following  it,  in  the  early  scene  before  the 
gate  :— 

SOLDIERS. 

Cities  that  tower, 

Walled  o'er  the  plain. 
Maidens  with  Iiaughty, 

Scornful  disdain, 

These  would  I  gain  ! 
Keen  is  the  struggle. 

Lordly  the  pay ! 
Eings  out  the  bugle. 

Rousing  us  all,] 
Whether  we  conquer. 

Whether  we  fall. 
That  is  a  storming  ! 

That  is  a  life ! 
Cities  and  maidens 

Yield  in  the  strife. 
Keen  is  the  struggle, 

Lordly  the  pay ! 
Soon  are  the  soldiers 

Up  and  away. 

Faust  and  Waoneh. 

FAUST. 

The  rivers  and  streams  are  freed  from  ice 

Through  the  springtide's  bright  and  quickening  glow ; 

Green  buds  of  hope  in  the  vallej's  blow ; 

Old  winter  away  in  his  weakness  hies 

Back  to  the  rude  hills  from  below. 

Thence,  in  his  flight,  he  only  hurls 

In  streaks  over  the  greening  plain 

A  harmless  scatter  of  icy  pearls, 

The  sun  in  his  scorn  dissolves  again  ; 

Everj'where  rises  motion  and  form, 

All  with  colour  is  quick  and  warm  ; 

Though  no  flowers  are  in  the  held, 

Men  in  their  best  the  tints  can  yield. 

Turn  yourself  round,  and  from  tlie  height 

Back  to  the  city  direct  your  sight. 

Out  of  the  dark  and  hollow  portals 

Presses  a  varied  swarm  of  mortals  ; 

They  sun  themselves  gaily  with  one  accord. 

And  greet  the  arising  of  the  Lord  : 

*  *  «  «  * 

The  village  revel  rings  loud  and  clear  ; 
The  paradise  of  the  people  is  iiere. 
Both  old  and  young  are  glad  and  gay ; 
I  dare  be  Man  with  them  to-day. 

We  subjoin  part  of  !Mr.  Bayard  Taylor's  version  for  com- 
parison : — 

SOLDI  Kits. 

Castles,  with  loftj- 
liamparts  and  towers. 
Maidens  disdainful 
In  IJeauty's  array. 
Both  shall  be  ours  ! 
Bold  is  tlic  venture. 
Splendid  the  pay  ! 

Lads,  let  the  trumpets 
For  us  be  suing, — 
Calling  to  i)Ieasure, 
Calling  tu  ruin. 
Stormy  our  life  is  ; 
Such  is  its  boon ! 

Maidens  and  castles 

(.'npitulate  soon. 

Bold  is  the  venluro. 

Splendid  l\u-  pay  ! 

And  Uie  soldiers  go  marcliing. 

Marching  awa^'. 

FAUST. 

Beloascd  from  ice  are  brook  and  river 
Bv  the  quickening  glance  of  th(^  griicious  spring; 
The  colouro  of  liop(!  to  lUr  vMvy  ding, 
And  weak  old  Winter  liiniH.  lt  must  Khivcr, 
Withdrawn  to  I  lie  niounljuns,  n  (^rowiilesa  king : 
Whence,  ever  retreating,  Iw  seiuls  ngiiiii 
Impotent  Mliowcr»  of  hIccI  that  (l/irlile 
In  belts  across  Ihu  green  o'  the  plain. 


Out  of  the  hollow,  gloomy  gate. 
The  motley  throngs  come  forth  elate  ; 
Each  will  the  jo^'  of  the  sunshine  hoard. 
To  honour  the  Day  of  the  Hisen  Lord  ! 

Our  opinion  that  ballads  do  not  admit  of  close  translation  will  be 
justified,  we  think,  by  reference  to  Margaret's  songs.  Both  in  the 
Kviff  of  Thith,  and  in  the  unapproachable  Maine  jRuh  ist  hin,  we 
rather  prefer  Mr.  Theodore  Martin's  versiou  to  any  other ;  for  his 
manner  of  treatment,  which  is  to  be  graceful  and  poetical  with- 
out very  strict  verbal  accuracy,  is  in  these  instances  the  only  right 
and  practicable  one  ;  and  Mr.  Paul,  and  even  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor, 
unwilling  to  give  up  any  part  of  the  letter,  are  baffled  in  their 
efforts  to  do  justice  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit  at  once.  The 
opening  of  the  Dedication,  as  rendered  by  Mr.  Paul,  may  be  added 
as  a  further  specimen  of  his  handling  : — 

As  once  ye  passed  before  my  troubled  sight. 
Again  ye  near  uie  forms  who  come  and  go ! 

Shall  I  attempt  to-day  to  clasp  you  tight 
Feel  my  heart  bent  to  each  delusive  show  ? 

Ye  press  me  close  !    So  be  it ;  put  forth  your  might. 
Who  out  of  cloud  and  vapour  round  me  grow  ; 

The  magic  breath  which  waves  about  your  train 

Brings  youthful  tremors  to  my  breast  "again. 

Ye  bring  the  pictures  of  a  happier  time. 

Many  dear  shadowy  visions  round  me  move  ; 

And  like  an  old  and  half-recited  rime. 

Friendship  returns  with  yoa  and  early  love ; 

And  pain  grows  fresh,  my  grief  renews  the  prime 
Of  life  perplexed  like  labyriuthiue  grove, 

Kaming  those  dear  ones,  who,  in  fair  days  done. 

Found  not  tne  joys  they  hoped  for,  and  are  gone. 

In  one  way  indeed  these  lines  are  not  a  fair  test,  for  they  contain 
two  slips  in  one  stanza,  which  is  by  no  means  according  to  tlie 
average  of  the  work.  We  cannot  tell  how  "  half-recited  "  comes 
to  stand  for  halbverkhtngnen,  nor  what  a  "  labyrinthine  grove  "  has 
to  do  with  labyrinthisch  irren  Lanf.  The  exigency  of  the  metre  is 
not  enough  to  justify  the  intrusion  of  a  foreign  idea  which  almost 
seems  to  have  been  unconsciously  suggested  by  the  resemblance  in 
sound  of  Lauf  and  Lauhe. 

We  must  not  leave  Mr.  Paul's  book  without  giving  him  dus 
praise  for  one  thing,  which,  though  it  is  only  collateral  to  the 
merits  of  his  translation,  deserves  to  be  specially  mentioned.  He 
has  the  courage  to  spell  7ime  throughout  as  it  ought  to  be  spelt, 
and  as  it  may  perhaps  yet  be  spelt  some  day  if  a  few  more  writers 
will  run  the  risk  of  being  thought  eccentric  in  the  cause  of  the 
English  tongue. 


PROFESSOR  BLACKIE  ON  ACCENT  AND  QUANTITY.* 

WE  were  very  near  framing  a  most  hopeless  wish — namely,  that 
we  could  become  young  again  and  go  and  learn  Greek  iu 
Professor  Blackie's  class  at  Edinburgh.  At  any  rate  we  wish  that 
we  could  somehow  get  over  that  mysterious  law  of  our  corporate 
being  which  diives  us  to  judge  of  things  by  the  eye  only  as  they 
show  themselves  on  paper.  We  want  to  hear  Professor  Blackie 
at  least  read  Greek ;  if  he  could  be  got  to  sing  it,  it  would  be 
better  still.  By  the  Professor's  accoimt  of  himself  he  lias  iu  his 
own  person  solved  the  great  problem,  and  has  found  out  how  to 
pronoimce  Greek  without  neglecting  either  the  accent  or  the  quan- 
tity. This,  as  some  of  our  readers  may  know,  is  a  thing  which  we 
have  been  long  striving  after.  We  have  always  held  that  our  re- 
ceived pronunciation,  which  pays  no  regard  to  accent,  and  the 
modern  Greek  pronunciation,  which  pays  no  regard  to  quantitj-, 
can  neither  of  them  be  the  right  thing.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
believe  that  two  such  elaborate  systems  as  the  Greek  quantity  and 
the  Greek  accent  can  have  existed  side  by  side  simply  for  one  or 
the  other  of  them  to  he  taken  no  notice  of.  Of  course  the  great 
difficulty  is  to  know  how  to  attend  to  either  without  sacrificing 
the  other  to  it.  Now  we  had  always  fancied  that  Mr.  Biackie 
had  altogether  thrown  in  his  lot  with  the  modern  Greeks,  that  he 
read  only  by  accent,  and  paid  no  heed  at  all  to  quantity.  In  this 
we  find  wo  were  mistaken.  The  modern  Greeks,  according  to 
him,  are  right  in  so  far  as  they  attend  to  accent,  wrong  iu  so  far 
as  they  do  not  attend  to  quantity.  Or  perhaps,  if  we  understand 
Mr.  Blackie  aright,  it  might  be  more  correct  to  say  that  their  mis- 
take lies  in  so  attending  to  accent  as  to  make  it  the  same  as  quan- 
tity, in  making  every  accented  syllable  long,  and  leaving  every 
unaccented  syllable  short.  Wo,  on  the  other  hand,  iu  reading 
Greek,  do  not  scruple  to  lay  the  accent  on  a  loug  unaccented 
syllable  for  fear  of  leaving  it  sliort,  and  to  leave  a  short  accented 
syllable  unaccented  for  fear  of  making  it  long.  That  is  to  say, 
our  mistake  and  that  of  the  modern  Greeks  are  really  the  samej 
both  start  from  a  hidden  belief  that  accent  and  quiuitity  are 
the  same  thing.  It  is  something  like  the  old  doctrine  feree 
naturce,  from  which  the  English  Law  has  inferred  that  there 
ought  to  be  Game-laws  and  the  Civil  Law  has  inferred  that 
there  ought  to  be  none.  But  Mr.  Blacliie  tells  us  that  it  is 
quite  possible  to  pronounce  Greek,  and  that  ho  himself  does 
pronounce  Greek,  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  either  of  these  wrong 
inferences,  because  ho  avoids  tho  wrong  assumption  from  which 
both  of  them  start.  Accent  is  accent,  and  not  something  else; 
that  is  to  say,  it  really  is  a  stress  laid  on  tlie  accented  syllable. 
But,  according  to  JSIr.  Blackie,  this  stress,  though  it  may  lengthen 
tho  syllable  somewhat,  does  not  lengthen  it  so  much  as  to  make  it 


•  On  the  J'lace  anil  Power  of  Accent  in  J.tintiuiitje.  By  J.  Stuart 
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« long  syllable.  Still  less  does  the  fact  that  a  lonpr  syllable  is 
anaccented  make  it  a  short  syllable.  About  this  last  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  Any  one  who  can  say  grandfather  and  liondhulder  can, 
if  he  chooses,  say  avdpuTro^  without  falling  either  into  dvGpoiroQ  or 
axepwTrnc  This  we  have  often  said  before.  Our  difficulty  has 
always  lain  on  the  other  side — how  to  say  ao(pia  without  making  the 
I  long.  But  Mr.  Blackie  says  that  this  can  be  done  also.  And, 
aftei" several  efforts,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  can.  To  be 
sure,  with  us  it  needs  a  good  deal  of  effort  to  do  it.  But  very 
likely  it  might  be  otherwise  if  we  had  been  taught  by  Mr.  Blackie 
from  the  begiiming.  And  very  likely  it  might  be  otherwise  even 
now  if  we  had  the  opportimity  of  hearing  Mr.  Blackie  utter  a 
good  deal  of  Greek.  Still  we  think  that  the  effort  must  always 
have  been  something  of  an  effort,  and  that  it  is  to  the  fact  that  it 
always  was  something  of  an  effort  that  the  whole  later  history  of 
the  matter  is  owing. 

Mr.  Blackie  reminds  us  of  what  we  have  often  heard  before, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  changes  in  language,  phonetic  decay 
and  the  like,  are  really  owing  to  mere  idleness.    Men  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  utter  in  full  a  sound  which  it  needs  some  little 
effort  to  utter.    All  manner  of  nice  distinctions  thus  get  wiped  out, 
and  the  four  distinct  sounds  of  Hte,  2crite,  right,  and  wright  sill 
come  to  be  uttered  alike.    The  fact  is  undoubted,  but  it  suggests 
some  curious  speculations  as  to  the  state  of  mind  of  those  men  of 
earlier  times  who  did  not  feel  any  dislike  to  the  trouble  of  uttering 
everything  in  full.    And  this  question  is  only  part  of  another — 
namely,  how  men  went  on  for  ages  instinctively  obeying  elaborate 
rules  about  inflexions  and  the  like,  rules  so  elaborate,  and  enjoin- 
ing forms  so  fuU,  that  what  we  get  in  any  form  of  written  Greek 
or  written  Teutonic  comes  to  little  more  than  traces  and  survivals. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  the  fact  of  the  idleness  of  succeeding 
generations  of  men  in  most  parts  of  the  world  with  regard  to  the 
utterance  of  sounds  is  beyond  all  doubt.    And  it  is  doubtless  owing 
to  this  cause  that  accent  supplanted  quantity  as  the  rule  of  verse 
both  in  Greek  and  in  Latin.    That  is  to  say,  instead  of  going 
through  the  subtle  process  which  was  needed  to  keep  a  short  ac- 
cented syllable  from  becoming  long,  or  to  keep  a  long  unaccented 
syllable  from  becoming  short,  men  found  it  less  trouble  to  let  the 
accent  determine  the  quantity,  to  let  all  syllables  on  which  the 
stress  came  be  long,  and  not  to  trouble  themselves  particularly 
whether  those  on  which  the  stress  did  not  come  were  left  long  or 
short.    Thus  we  get  the  accentual  metres  which  supplanted  the 
quantitative  metres  both  in  Greek  and  Latin.    We  say  in  Latin 
as  well  as  in  Greek,  because  the  natural  Latin  metre  through  the 
whole  of  the  middle  ages  was  that  accentual  metre  which  sounds 
so  much  like  a  revival  of  the  old  Satumian.    Men  went  on  writing 
hexameters  and  pentameters,  but  it  was  as  a  learned  exercise,  j  ust 
as  men  write  them  now.    Anything  that  was  meant  to  be  popular 
was  accentual,  whether  it  was  written  in  Latin,  English,  or  French. 
In  Greek,  we  need  not  say,  the  metres  which  depended  on  quan- 
tity went  out  of  use  altogether,  and  the  a-ixoi  TroAiriKot  and  metres 
of  the  same  kind  became  universal.    Our  own  notion  is  that  purely 
accentual  pronunciation  came  in  very  early,  and  that  poems  like  the 
hexameters  of  Nonnus  were  a  mere  learned  exercise  on  the  part  of 
men  whose  common  pronunciation  went  wholly  by  accent.  We 
need  not  to  prove  that  till  the  sixteenth  century  all  people  in  all 
parts  of  Christendom  who  knew  any  Greek  at  all  sounded  it  as  the 
Greeks  did — that  is,  without  any  regard  to  quantity,  or,  in  more 
accurate  speech,  making  accent  to  serve  as  quantity.    Then  came 
the  reaction  in  favour  of  quantity  which  began  with  Erasmus,  of 
the  whole  literature  of  which  Mr.  Blackie  has  given  a  very  valu- 
able and  interesting  summary.    The  main  point  is  that  Erasmus 
did  not  at  all  want  people  to  neglect  the  accent,  but  only  to  attend 
to  the  quantity  as  well.    That  is  what  Mr.  Blackie  wants  us  to 
do  now.    Erasmus  himself  complains  of  the  dulness  and  careless- 
ness of  those  who,  because  they  were  called  on  to  attend  to  the 
quantity,  immediately  began  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  accent. 
That  is  to  say,  the  difficulty  of  attending  to  both  at  once  was  again 
felt,  and,  as  the  Greeks  themselves  had  ages  before  sacrificed  the 
quantity  to  the  accent,  so  now  Greek  scholars  in  the  West  sacri- 
ficed the  accent  to  the  quantity.    It  was  too  much  trouble  to 
remember  to  say  dv6punroc,  so,  when  they  were  told  to  leave  off 
saying  av^poiroq,  they  took  to  saying  c'ivdpM-o<:.    Mr.  Blackie  goes 
through  a  long  list  of  writers,  some  of  them  quite  strange  to  us, 
who  have  treated  the  subject  at  different  times  between  Erasmus 
and  our  own  days.    Meetkerche,  late  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
wrote   complaining  of  the  density  of  those  who  could  not 
reconcile  the  accent  and  the  quantity;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
seems  to  have  thought  that  it  was  a  bad  job,  and  that  it  would 
be  better  to  give  in,  for  a  while  at  least,  to  the  new  fashion 
of  attending  to  quantity  only.    Then  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  came  Isaac  Vossius  and  Ilennin,  who  argued, 
not  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  but  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
for  getting  rid  of  the  accents  altogether.    Bat  Ilennin  bears 
a  most  important  testimony  to  the  fact  tLat  the  accentual 
pronunciation  is  still  in  use  in  his  time,  when   he  proclaims 
*'  Graecam  linguam  secundum  accentus,  ut  vulgo  ab  omnibus  hue 
usque  fieri  consuerit,  pronunciandam  non  esse."    .So  at  Cambridge 
in  Bentley's  time  there  were  still  men  who  sounded  Greek  by 
accent,  though  all  the  remark  which  so  important  a  fact  calls 
out  from  Bentley's  biographer  Bishop  Monk  is  tiiat  they  must 
hare  made  some  strange  false  quantities.    Then  comes  Wetstein, 
in  answer  to  Ilennin,  and  Bentley  himself  on  the  same  side  as 
Henniij.     Then  came  in  England  Gaily,  Foster,  and  Primatt — 
names  we  confess  with  shame  hitherto  unknown  to  us,  but  the 
last  of  whom  must  have  been  a  very  remarkable  scholar  in  1770. 


But  the  most  remarkable  thing  of  all  was  the  anonymous  work  of 
Bishop  Ilorsley  in  1 796.  He  saw  one  fact  which  we  have  our- 
selves noticed  before  now,  and  which  Mr.  Blackie  also  insists  on — 
namely,  that  what  we  call  reading  Greek  by  quantity  is  really 
not  reading  it  by  quantity.  In  the  Bishop's  words  as  quoted  by 
Mr.  Blackie : — 

A  practice  is  adopted  in  this  coiintr}'  of  reading  Greek  verse  with  the 
Latin  accent,  and  this  is  most  absurdly  called  reading  by  quantity  ;  and 
having  adopted  this  strange  practice  of  reading  one  language  by  the  rules 
of  another,  it  is  not  unnatui'al  that  we  should  wish  to  prove  the  practice 
right. 

About  the  truth  of  Horsley's  saying  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
but  he  might  have  gone  on  to  say — or  perhaps  rather  he  took  for 
granted — that  we  really  read  Latin  also,  not  by  quantity,  but  by 
accent.  We  read  either  a  Greek  or  a  Latin  hexameter  so  as  to 
keep  up  a  sort  of  rhythm,  but  we  certainly  do  not  accurately  regard 
the  quantity.  This  is  shown  by  every  one  feeling  a  difference 
between  reading  axidi  scanning.  In  scanning  we  really  do  attend  to 
the  quantity,  and  every  ear  feels  the  difference.  Every  ear  too  is 
offended  by  a  false  quantity,  if  it  carries  with  it  a  false  accent ;  but 
a  mere  neglect  of  quantity,  if  it  does  not  affect  the  accent,  is  not 
felt  to  be  grievous  in  the  same  way.  A  generation  or  two  back 
men  made  no  difference  in  reading  Greek  between  the  first  vowel 
in  TToiXof  and  that  in  ttoXic,  and  Mr.  Blackie  not  unjustly  rates  the 
schoolmasters  who  make  no  difference  between  0  in  "  bonus  "  and 
0  La  "  nomen,"  between  a  in  "cano"  and  a  in  "canus."  As  a 
rule,  in  pronouncing  Latin,  we  make  the  first  syllable  of  a  dis- 
syllable long,  and  the  first  syllable  of  a  trissyllable  short,  without 
any  regard  to  its  real  quantity.  Everybody  makes  the  o  in 
"bonus  "  long  ;  many  people  make  the- first  i  in  "spiritus  "  short. 
Most  people  make  no  difference  between  the  o  in  Socrates  and  the 
0  in  Isocrates,  and  it  has  been  shown  over  and  over  again  that  the 
received  way  of  pronouncing  such  words  as  Miltiades  and  ot'Xo- 
^t'tvrjv  sins  as  heinously  against  quantity  as  the  accentual  way.  In 
all  these  cases  quantity  is  disregarded,  because  the  neglect  of 
quantity  does  not  carry  with  it  any  neglect  of  accent ;  but  the 
moment  the  breach  of  quantity  carries  with  it  a  breach  of  accent 
as  well,  our  ear  is  offended,  and  we  cry  out  "  false  quantity."  The 
man  who,  without  compunction,  makes  the  a  in  "  cano "  long 
would  shriek  if  any  one  made  the  a  in  "  canebam  "  short ;  one  man 
may  say  spiritus  and  another  spiritus,  but  both  will  shriek  if  anj'- 
body  calls  it  spiritus.  That  is  to  say,  the  mere  quantity,  as 
quantity,  goes  for  a  very  little ;  it  is  only  when  accent  also  is  sinned 
against  that  our  ears  are  really  offended.  But  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  as  Mr.  Munro  shows  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Blackie, 
that  exactly  the  same  process  has  happened  in  Latin  whieh 
happened  in  Greek,  and  that  a  system  of  accentuation  which  at 
first  did  not  affect  the  quantity  has  been  changed  into  one  which 
does,  so  that,  under  pretence  of  reading  Latin  by  quantity,  we 
really  read  it  by  an  accentual  system  which  makes  us  indifferent 
to  quantity. 

1  he  upshot  of  all  this  seems  to  be,  that  the  genuine  rhythm  of 
the  Greek  hexameter  must  be  something  quite  different  from  any- 
thing we  are  used  to.  In  all  modern  languages,  including  Greek 
and  Latin  in  their  later  forms,  we  know  of  none  but  accentual 
metres.  Quantity  has  no  direct  share  in  determining  the  flow 
either  of  an  English  verse  or  of  that  of  a  Latin  verse  in  the  metre  of 
Walter  Map.  We  say  direct  share,  because  an  English  verse  which 
is  much  clogged  up  with  unaccented  long  syllables  sounds 
harsh  and  awkward,  though  it  is  not  strictly  unmetrical.  But, 
in  reading  the  Greek  metres  we  ought  to  attend  to  the  quantity 
of  every  syllable,  and  not  merely  to  the  quantity  of  those 
syllables  where  the  Latin  accent  requires  us  to  attend  to  the 
quantity.  And  we  must  further  attend  to  the  accent  of 
every  syllable,  and  must  take  care  that  we  do  not  make 
an  accented  short  syllable  long,  or  an  unaccented  long  syllable 
short.  We  believe  that  all  this  may  be  done ;  we  take  for 
granted  that  Professor  Blackie  can  do  it ;  but  still  it  is  rather 
hard  to  do,  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  so  elaborate  a  system 
died  out  before  the  simpler  accentual  metres  of  later  times. 
In  the  iambic  metre,  as  Mr.  Blackie  shows,  the  opposition 
between  the  two  ways  of  utterance  does  not  come  out  so  strongly 
as  it  docs  in  the  hexameter.  What  if  the  iambics  of  Simonides 
should  really  have  been  the  first  downward  step  in  the  direction 

of  the  Tri^oi  rrvXiTiKoi  ? 

Mr.  Blackie's  paper  or  pamphlet  bears  date  in  i  871,  but  our 
belief  is  that  we  have  not  had  it  in  our  hands  so  long  as  that  date 
would  seem  to  imply.  If  it  should  chance  to  be  otherwise,  we 
can  only  say  "  belter  late  than  never." 


HEROINES  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.* 

THE  contents  of  this  volume  fully  merit  the  care  which  M, 
Louis  de  Lasteyrie  has  bestowed  on  their  translation.  ISot 
only  are  they  interesting  as  biographical  sketches,  but  they  have 
in  various  ways  an  historical  value.  There  is  an  indefinable 
charm  in  French  notices  of  family  life  which  is  rarely  to  be  foimd 
in  corresponding  works  from  English  pens,  however  inspired  by 
love  or  veneration.  Homely  without  being  trivial,  tender  without 
descending  to  adulation,  they  seem  to  combine  greater  delicacy  of 
touch  with  a  much  juster  insight  into  the  limits  of  sympathy. 
In  addition  to  this  charm,  which  they  exhibit  in  common  with 
such  works  as  the  liecit  d'linc  Sceur  and  others  of  a  similar  kind, 

•  Lives  of  Madame  de  Lafayette  and  of  tlie  Dticliesse  dAyen.  Trans- 
lated by  Louis  de  Lasteyrie.    London  :  Barthos  and  Lowell, 
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the  memoirs  under  review  have  an  historical  interest  of  their 
OYm,  The  very  circumstances  under  which  the  first  of  them,  the 
memoir  of  the  Duchesse  d'Ayen,  was  written,  recall  a  momentous 
incident  in  the  history  of  the  Revolution — the  denunciation  and 
subsequent  flight  of  Lafayette.  "  This  narrative,"  says  our  trans- 
lator, "was  written  by  Madame  de  Lafayette  in  the  prison  of 
Olmiitz,  on  the  margin  of  a  volume  of  Buffon,  with  a  toothpick 
and  a  piece  of  Lidian  ink."  Then,  too,  the  fact  of  the  exist- 
ence of  so  exemplary  a  wife  and  mother  as  the  Duchess  of  Ayen 
during  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  and  in  the  ranks 
of  the  haute  noblesse  of  the  ancient  regime,  that  privileged  class 
whose  vices  and  tyrannies  have  fiu-nished  a  text  for  so  much 
stump  oratory,  is  not  without  an  instructive  significance.  Of  some 
periods,  as  of  individuals,  it  may  be  said  that 

The  evil  which  men  do  lives  after  them. 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones. 

History,  or  the  picturesque  jargon  which  sometimes  calls  itself 
history,  has  a  niche  of  infamy  for  a  Pompadour  and  aDu  Barry.  It 
is  silent  as  to  the  virtues  of  an  Ayen  and  a  De  Noailles. 

But  it  is  from  the  graphic  sketch  which  it  contains  of  Paris 
under  the  Terror  that  this  book  derives  its  chief  historical 
interest.  Of  all  the  victims  of  the  iniquitous  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  none  are  more  entitled  to  excite  pity  and  admiration 
than  the  Duchess  of  Ayen  and  her  daughter.  The  Duchess  was  a 
lady  of  singular  beauty  of  character,  whose  whole  life  had  been 
devoted  to  the  education  of  her  children  and  to  works  of  piety.  But, 
however  blameless,  a  lady  who  was  by  birth  a  D'Aguesseau  and  by 
marriage  a  Noailles  was  not  likely  in  1793  to  escape  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  In  October  of  that 
year  she  was  put  under  arrest,  but  allowed  to  remain  well 
guarded  at  the  Hotel  de  Noailles.  A  strange  infatuation  would 
seem  to  have  led  the  Duchess  to  remain  with  her  daughter,  the 
Viscountess  de  Noailles,  at  Paris,  instead  of  escaping  with  the  Duke 
to  Switzerland,  or  with  her  son-in-law  to  England.  This  was 
due  pai'tly  to  a  religious  motive.  "  Let  us  not  murmur  at  the 
thought,"  remarks  Madame  de  Lafayette,  "  that  the  motives  that 
were  constantly  attracting  .them  to  Paris  contributed  to  prevent 
them  leaving  that  spot  so  full  of  danger  for  them,  but  where  the 
faithful  never  ceased  to  find  the  consolations  of  religion."  But 
they  would  also  appear  to  have  persistently  underrated  the  danger 
of  their  situation,  in  the  face  too  of  repeated  warnings.  In  May 
1 794.  they  were  ordered  to  quit  the  Hotel  de  Noailles ;  but,  un- 
happily, some  steps  which  they  took  with  respect  to  their  furniture 
reminded  the  authorities  of  their  existence  j  and,  after  having 
been  led  through  Paris  from  one  prison  to  another,  they  were  at 
last  conducted  with  the  Mar^chale  de  Noailles,  the  aged  mother- 
in-law  of  the  Duchess,  to  the  Luxembourg.  From  the  Luxembourg 
there  was  but  one  step  further — to  the  fatal  Conciergerie.  An 
interesting  account  of  the  night  spent  in  this  dreadful  place  by 
the  three  ladies  who  thus  represented  three  generations  of  the 
Noailles  family,  is  given  by  an  eye-witness  and  fellow-prisoner. 
Arriving  late  in  the  evening,  they  were  refused  food  and  beds,  being 
unable  to  pay  the  turnkeys  the  sum  of  forty-five  francs  which  they 
wanted  to  extort  from  them.  Moved  by  pity,  a  certain  Madame 
Lavet  gave  up  her  bed  to  the  old  Marechale,  who  slept  at  intervals, 
awaking  now  and  then  to  read  over  her  acte  cVaccusation,  and,  like 
a  true  Frenchwoman,  to  arrange  her  dress  and  settle  her  cap, 
utterly  unable  to  realize  that  that  day  was  to  be  her  last. 
Madame  de  Noailles  obtained  a  prayer-book  and  light,  and  spent 
the  whole  night  in  prayer,  while  her  mother  and  grandmother 
dozed.  At  six  in  the  morning  Mesdames  de  Boulilers,  who  were 
also  fellow-prisoners,  brought  them  some  chocolate,  and  bade  them 
an  eternal  farewell.  Three  hours  later  the  huissiers  carried  off 
their  victims.  Unaccountably  sanguine  to  the  last,  the  two  elder 
ladies  made  some  arrangements  for  the  event  of  an  acquittal.  The 
youngest,  who  did  not  doubt  of  the  doom  which  awaited  them, 
thanked  Madame  Lavet  with  the  charming  manner  which  was  in 
her  a  gift  of  nature,  and  added,  "  Votre  figure  est  hourcuse,  vous 
ne  p6rirez  pas."  Their  p.assage  to  the  guillotine  is  described  in  great 
detail  by  the  Abb6  Carrichon,  a  non-juring  priest  who  had  been 
their  spiritual  adviser,  and  who  had  promised,  if  ever  they  went  to 
the  scaffold,  to  accompany  them  thither.  Tliis  promise  it  was  not 
easy  to  fulfil,  owing  to  the  throng  and  the  dilficulty  of  approaching 
the  captives.  M.  Carrichon  made  repeated  attempts  to  attract 
their  notice  by  stationing  himself  at  various  points  on  the  route 
of  the  tumbrils  as  conspicuously  as  possible,  but  in  vain.  At  last 
accident  favoured  his  kindly  etibrts.  The  street  was  cleared  by 
a  sudden  thunderstorm,  and  as  the  crowd  thinned,  he  found  an 
opportunity  to  rush  forward  towards  the  second  cart  in  which  tlio 
l>ucheH3  and  her  daughter  were  seated.  Tho  younger  of  the  two 
ladies  perceived  him,  and  whispered  tlie  fact  of  his  presence  to 
her  mother.  As  the  cart  sjackened  its  pace,  tho  Abbo  made  a 
sign  that  bo  was  about  to  give  tho  ))riHC)nors  absolution.  They 
piously  bowed  their  hoads  with  a  loolc  of  repentance,  contrition, 
and  hope.  Raising  his  hand,  and  without  uncovering  his  liead, 
he  "  pronounced  the  form  of  nbsoliition  and  tho  words  which 
follow  it  very  distinctly  and  witli  snpornatural  attention."  At 
the  foot  of  tho  Hcallold  the  carts  stoppod,  and  wcro  innuediately 
Burrounded  by  tho  soldiers.  A  ring  of  numerous  spectators  was 
•oon  formed,  most  of  whom  wore  laugliing  and  amusing  them- 
selves at  the  horrible  siglit.  Tho  (,'nd  of  tho  tragedy  may  bo 
best  told  in  M.  Carrichon's  own  words : — 

Thf!  mother  nnd  dniiKhlcr  took  n  Imtt  fiircwi^ll  of  cncli  other,  nnd  descended 
from  tho  cart.  As  for  iiic,  the  outer  world  (liH.ippr  iired  for  11  moment  .  .  . 
I  fuBiid  iiiyKulf  oppohite  to  the  wooden  nWyti  whioli  led  up  to  t  hencallidd.  An 
old  Biui,  lull  and  Htruight,  with  while  huir  and  Kuud-uulurud  cuuiiteiiancc,  | 


was  leaning  against  it.  I  was  told  he  was  a  fermier-general.  Near  him 
stood  a  very  edifying  lady,  whom  I  did  not  know.  Then  came  the  Jlar^chale 
de  Noailles,  exactly  opposite  me,  dressed  in  black,  for  she  was  still  in  mourn- 
ing for  her  husband.  She  was  sitting  on  a  block  of  wood  or  stone  which 
happened  to  be  there,  her  large  eyes  lixed  with  a  vacant  look.  From  where 
I  stood  I  could  only  perceive  Madame  d'Ayen,  whose  attitude  and  counte- 
nance expressed  the  most  sublime,  unaffected,  and  devout  resignation. 
She  looked  as  she  was  wont  to  do  when  she  had  the  happiness  of 
approaching  the  altar  for  Holy  Communion.  .  .  The  Marechale  de 
NoaiUes  was  the  third  person  who  ascended  the  scaffold.  .  .  Six 
ladies  followed.  Madame  d'Ayen  was  the  tenth.  How  happy  she 
seemed  to  die  before  her  daughter  !  The  executioner  tore  off  her  cap  ; 
as  it  was  fastened  by  a  pin  which  he  had  forgotten  to  remove,  he  pulled 
her  hair  violently,  and  the  pain  he  caused  was  visible  on  her  coun- 
tenance. The  mother  disappeared,  the  daughter  took  her  place.  What 
a  sight  to  behold  that  young  creature  all  in  white,  looking  still  younger 
than  she  really  was,  like  a  gentle  lamb  going  to  the  slaughter  !  I  fancied  I 
was  witnessing  the  martyrdom  of  one  of  the  young  virgins  or  holy  women 
whom  we  read  of  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  What  had  happened  to  the 
mother  also  happened  to  her ;  the  same  pain  in  the  removal  of  her  cap,  then 
the  same  composure,  and  the  same  death. 

It  is  by  the  light  of  such  scenes  as  this  that  the  present  attitude 
of  political  parties  in  France  must  be  studied.  As  one  reads 
them,  one  ceases  to  wonder  at  the  exaggerated  dread  and  passion- 
ate hatred  which  M.  Gambetta  and  the  Red  Republic  which  he  is 
supposed  to  typify  excite  in  the  minds  of  M.  de  Lasteyrie  and 
his  friends  of  the  Right.  The  ghosts  of  their  guillotined  an- 
cestors haunt  them. 

Madame  de  Lafayette  was  a  Frenchwoman  of  a  different  type 
from  her  mother  and  sister.    Ardent  in  temperament,  ready  of 
speech,  full  of  energy  and  resource,  she  was  much  more  fitted  for 
the  stormy  times  in  which  her  lot  was  cast.    And  her  position 
was  one  of  peculiar  difficulty.    All  the  traditions  of  her  family  and 
education  were  opposed  to  the  revolutionary  movement,  which,  as 
the  veife  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  National  Guard,  she 
was  expected  to  countenance.    She  had  adopted  liberal  opinions ; 
she  approved  and  admired  her  husband's  conduct;  she  did  the 
honours  of  his  house  to  his  numerous  guests.      But  what  she 
suffered  in  her  heart,"  says  her  daughter,  "  can  only  be  under- 
stood by  those  who  have  heard  her  talk  of  those  times.  Never 
did  she  see  him  leave  the  house  during  that  period  without 
thinking  that  she  was  bidding  him  adieu  for  the  last  time." 
Upon  one  point  alone  she  refused  to  sacrifice  her  religious  con- 
victions to  the  exigencies  of  her  husband's  position.  When 
the  "  civil  constitution  "  of  the  clergy  was  established,  she  testi- 
fied her  attachment  to  the  Catholic  cause  by  her  presence 
in  the  church  of  St.  Sulpice,  when  the  cure,  whose  parishioner  she 
was,  refused  from  the  pulpit  to  take  the  oath.    M.  de  Lafayette  was 
often  obliged  to  receive  "  constitutional "  priests  at  dinner.  On 
such  occasions  his  wife  would  express  before  them  her  attachment 
to  the  cause  of  the  former  bishops.  Once  only  did  she  depart  from 
the  rule  she  had  laid  down  for  herself — that  of  receiving  all  sorts 
of  persons  equally  well.    This  was  when  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  the 
notorious  Gobel,  came,  after  his  instalment,  to  dine  with  the 
General.    Declining  to  meet  him  as  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
Madame  de  Lafayette  dined  out  that  day,  though  her.  doing  so 
was  much  remarked.    When  Lafayette  fled  from  France,  his  wife 
was  at  the  family  seat  at  Chavaniac,  in  Auvergne.    The  house 
was  soon  invaded  by  a  revolutionary  commissary  charged  with  an 
order  from  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  to  bring  Madame 
de  Lafayette  and  her  children  to  Paris.    Thanks,  however,  to 
her  own  skilful  management,  and  the  efforts  of  local  friends, 
the  perilous  journey  was  deferred,  and  an  order  was  obtained 
from  M.  Roland,  permitting  her  to  remain  a  prisoner  under 
surveillance  at  Chavaniac.     This  interval  of  comparative  re- 
pose did  not  last  long.    A  Jacobin  Committee  was  formed  at 
Le  Puy,  the  chief  town  of  the  province,  and  empowered  to  grant 
certificates  of  civismc.     This  document  Madame  de  Lafayette 
failed  to  obtain,  and  in  November  1 793  she  was  arrested,  and 
carried  to  the  j  ail  at  Brioude,  which  was  full  of  ladies  of  the  local 
aristocracy,  who  treated  her  with  much  impertinence  on  account 
of  her  supposed  liberal  opinions.    A  few  months  later  the  order  to 
convey  her  to  the  prison  of  La  Force,  in  Paris,  reached  Brioude. 
Lucidly  the  order  was  entrusted  to  a  friendly  officer,  who  spared 
her  all  the  annoyance  in  his  power,  and  facilitated  her  communi- 
cations with  her  friends.    She  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  eve  of  the 
Festival  of  the  Supreme  Being;  when  no  less  than  si.xty  persons 
were  daily  falling  victims  to  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  The 
next  five  months  were  passed  in  momentary  expectation  of  death. 
But  this  period  of  despair  ended  with  the  revolution  of  tho  10th 
of  Thermidor.  No  sooner  was  she^released  from  prison  than,  with 
characteristic  energy,  she  determined  to  rejoin  her  husband  in  his 
captivity.    Having  despatched  her  son  to  America,  with  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  care  of  General  Washington,  she  obtained  a 
passport,  imd  started  for  Germany  with  her  daughters.  At  Vienna 
she  had  an  interview  witii  tho  Euiporor,  wlio  gave  her  permission 
to  proceed  to  Olmiitz.    Hero  slie  remained  for  nearly  two  years, 
sharing  the  hardships  of  JM.  do  Lafayette's  captivity.    It  was  not 
until  Jidy  1797  that,  on  tho  demand  of  General  Bonaparte,  now 
in  command  of  tho  army  of  Italy,  tho  prisoners  of  Olmiitz  wcro  re- 
leased.   The  exiles  turned  their  stops  towards  llolhrnd,  but  upon 
the  occurrence  of  tho  revolution  of  tho  1 8tli  of  Brumaire,  General 
iiafayetto  determined,  on  the  advico  of  his  wife,  to  return  at 
once,  and  without  any  formal  permission,  to  Franco.    Tho  Mini- 
sters declared  that  ho  must  retire  again  to  Utrecht,  there  to  wait 
till  his  name  should  bo  ell'aced  from  the  list  of  fmi(iri>8.    But  his 
indefatigable  wife  souglit  an  interview  with  Bonaparte,  who  re- 
ceived Jior  graciously,  renjarking,  with  characteristic  brmquerie, 
"  Vous  avcz  beaucoup  d'esprit,  madnme  ;  muis  vous  n'ontendez  pae 
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les  affaires."  Her  pleading-,  however,  was  successful,  and  Lafayette 
obtained  permission  to  remain  in  France.  The  rest  of  her  days  was 
devoted  to  the  repose  of  family  life.  In  1807  she  was  at- 
tacked by  a  violent  brain-fever,  and  after  a  long  delirium,  in 
■which  her  peculiar  devotion  to  her  husband  v.'as  very  touchingly 
manifested,  her  chequered  career  was  brought  to  its  final  close. 
No  heroine  of  romance  ever  encountered  more  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  or  more  braveh'. 

Both  on  biographical'and  on  historical  grounds  these  Memoirs  are 
full  of  interest;  and  M.  de  Lastej'rie  shows  good  taste  in  leaving 
them  to  tell  their  own  tale,  without  preface  or  comment.  That 
they  should  leave  an  indelible  impression  upon  the  minds  of  those 
who  now  represent  the  victims  of  the  Reign  of  Tenor  is  only 
natural ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  a  misfortune  for  the  France  of  to- 
day that  the  hatred  of  political  parties  should  be  fed  and  exas- 
perated by  the  record  of  atrocities  which  moderate  liepublicans 
repudiate  with  as  much  horror  as  Royalists  and  Reactionaries. 


UXITERSITY  OARS.* 

DE.  MORGAN  has  published  a  very  seasonable  book,  upon  a 
question  brought  into  prominent  notice  some  years  ago  by  the 
late  eminent  surgeon,  Mr.  Skey,  as  to  the  effects  of  the  University 
race  upon  the  health  of  the  competitors.  We  need  not  waste  words 
in  proving  that  it  was  desirable  to  have  a  scientific  investigation  of  a 
point  upon  whichpopular  writers  bad  pronounced  such  confidentand 
such  contradictory  opinions.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  Dr.  Morgan  is 
excellently  qualified  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  both  by  his  previous 
acquirements  and  by  a  laborious  investigation  of  the  special  facts. 
He  was  formerly  captain  for  three  years  of  a  college  boat  at 
Oxford ;  and  he  is  now  an  experienced  surgeon,  and  especially  has 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  imponant  question  of  the  de- 
terioration of  race.  Everything  which  he  saj's  upon  the  subject 
deserves  attention  for  its  intrinsic  value ;  and  he  speaks  plainly 
and  decidedly.  We  will  endeavour  first  to  give  some  notion  of 
his  method  and  his  results,  and  we  will  then  add  our  own 
opinion. 

In  the  first  place.  Dr.  Morgan  has  carried  out  his  inquiry  into 
the  personal  history  of  University  oars  with  a  completeness  which 
leaves  little  to  be  desired.  He  tells  us  that  255  oarsmen  were 
alive  at  the  end  of  1  869  ;  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  letters  from 
251  of  these  gentlemen  giving  the  results  of  their  experience; 
and,  in  addition  to  these,  he  has  received  many  particulars  as  to 
thirty-nine  who  had  died  since  their  performance.  Out  of  the 
294  oarsmen  who  had  rowed  since  the  race  began,  seventeen  either 
describe  themselves  or  are  spoken  of  by  their  friends  as  having 
suffered  certain  definite  injuries.  Omitting  for  the  present  any  notice 
of  their  cases,  the  most  instructive  part  of  Dr.  Morgan's  inquiry  is 
an  elaborate  statistical  return  compiled  from  the  facts  before  him. 
Taking,  for  example,  the  Oxford  crew  of  1829,  and  assuming 
(which  may  be  taken  as  approximately  accurate)  that  the  age 
of  each  competitor  was  twenty,  it  would  follow  from  Dr.  Farr's 
life-tables  tliat  each  man  should  have  lived  on  an  average  for  forty 
years.  Three  were  dead  before  i  869.  Five  were  alive  at  that 
time,  and,  assuming  that  each  survivor  would  enjoy  the  average 
life  of  a  man  of  sixty,  we  should  find,  by  the  same  tables,  that 
they  ought  to  live  for  fourteen  years  apiece.  Thus  the  five 
would  live  for  seventy  years ;  and,  adding  this  amount  to  the 
years  actually  enjoyed  by  all  the  oarsmen  between  1 829  and  1 869, 
we  find  that  the  aggregate  lives  of  all  the  crew  will  probably 
amount  to  370  years.  The  calculated  value  of  the  eight  lives 
in  1829  would  be  only  320  years;  and  thus  the  particular  crew 
in  question  would  have  50  years'  more  life  than  eight  men  of 
average  health,  or  each  rower  would  live  for  about  46  instead  of 
40  years.  Applying  the  same  method  to  all  the  crews  down  to 
1 859  we  find  the  following  results.  An  average  man  of  twenty 
should  live  for  forty  years ;  the  average  member  of  an  Oxford 
University  crew  lives  437  years  ;  of  a  Cambridge  crew  407 
years ;  and  of  a  University  crew  without  distinction  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  42-2  years.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  result  is 
that  a  man  who  rows  in  the  University  race  may  be  expected  to 
live  rather  longer  than  a  man  who  is  regarded  as  a  select  life  by 
an  Insurance  Office. 

If  we  attempt  to  trace  the  special  causes  of  death,  we  find  that 
accidental  and  violent  deaths  and  deaths  from  fever  have  been  un- 
usually numerous  in  proportion  to  the  whole.  Deaths  from  con- 
sumption have  been  less  numerous  than  usual,  and  deaths  from 
heart-diseate  are  in  about  the  ordinary  proportion.  It  must  be 
added,  however,  that  the  number  of  deaths  is  scarcely  sufficient  to 
enable  us  to  come  to  any  safe  conclusion.  We  may  remark  that 
twenty-four  Cambridge  men  died  during  the  period  in  question, 
and  only  fifteen  Oxford  men ;  a  difference  which  is  too  great  to 
be  ascribed  with  any  probability  to  the  deadly  influences  of  the 
pestiferous  Cam  or  to  any  occult  agency  of  mathematical  study. 
The  result  shows,  in  fact,  that  pu  e  accident  is  sufficient  to  affect 
Tery  materially  such  small  numbers;  and  that  it  would  be  rash  to 
place  any  great  reliance  upon  the  stati.stics. 

Without  going  into  further  inquiries,  we  may  draw  one  or  two 
obvious  inferences.  The  popular  legends  of  the  fatal  effects  of 
University  races  must  be  dismissed.  Mr,  Justice  Denman,  himself 
a  very  distinguished  oarsman,  mentions  two  or  three  of  the  absurd 
legend.s  which  have  been  current.  It  was  generally  said  that 
every  member  of  a  certain  six-oared  crew  which  rowed  from 
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four  of  tliem  were  alive' forty  years  after  the  performance,  and 
the  other  two  had  been  killed  in  battle.  The  narrator  was  him- 
self informed  that  he  was  the  only  survivor  of  his  own 
crew,  which  was  head  of  the  river  in  1 842 ;  the  fact 
being  that  all  were  then  alive,  some  twenty  years  after  their 
victories.  Such  stories  are  familiar  to  all  rowing  men;  and 
though  their  currency  is  interesting  as  illustrating  the  growth  of 
a  modern  mythical  legend,  they  may  be  i-egarded  as  devoid  of  all 
historical  foundation.  Dr.  Morgan  has  proved  conclusively  that 
University  races  are  by  no  means  as  dangerous  as  alarmists  have 
represented. 

Other  questions,  however,  still  remain.  We  may  observe  that 
whereas  the  Cambridge  men  ought  to  have  averaged  forty  years  of 
life,  they  in  fact  averaged  about  six  months  more.  Is  this  a  satis- 
factory result  ?  In  each  year  the  very  flower  of  the  young  men 
of  the  time  were  chosen.  The  strongest,  and  presumably  the 
healthiest,  eight  lads  in  the  University  were  carefullj'  picked  for 
the  contest.  Ought  they  not  to  have  exceeded  the  average 
duration  of  life  by  more  than  six  mouths  ?  or,  even  if  we  take 
Oxford  instead  of  Cambridge,  by  more  than  three  years  and  a  half? 
This  is  a  question  to  which,  for  many  reasons,  it  is  difficult  to  give 
a  competent  answer ;  but  we  confess  that  the  result  does  not 
impress  us  quite  so  favourably  as  it  appears  to  impress  Dr.  Morgan. 
Again  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  whole  system  was  exceed- 
ingly different  twenty  years  ago  from  what  it  is  now.  The  work 
done  was  in  some  respects  more  severe ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  training  was  far  less  rigid  and  prolonged.  Dr.  Morgan 
has  very  properly  excluded  from  his  tables  the  life-rate  of  all 
crews  since  1859;  the  experiment  has  not  yet  been  tried  on  a 
sufficiently  extensive  scale  by  the  later  crews  to  warrant  any  great 
reliance  upon  the  results.  This  limitation,  however,  excludes 
the  greater  number  of  oarsmen  who  have  performed  since  the 
recognition  of  rowing  as  one  of  the  leading  duties  of  a  good 
Christian.  We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  every  member  of 
the  Cambridge  crew  of  1840  was  alive  iu  1869;  and  seven  of 
them  write  to  say  that  they  were  none  the  worse,  whilst  some 
declare  that  they  were  the  better,  for  their  exertions.  This 
crew  may  be  expected  to  enjoy  an  average  of  fifty  instead  of 
forty  years'  life  after  the  race.  But  thirty-three  years  ago 
rowing  was  conducted  upon  such  diflerent  principles  that  the  prece- 
dent loses  much  of  its  value.  We  will  remark  parenthetically  that  a 
similar  circumstance  quite  destroys  to  our  minds  the  value  of 
certain  statistics  alleged  by  Dr.  Morgan  to  prove  that  rowing  is 
compatible  with  reading.  He  gives  a  list  of  honours  obtained 
by  rowing  men,  and  says  that  the  percentage  who  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  schools  and  the  senate-house  was  rather 
larger  amongst  the  University  oars  than  amongst  the  rest  of  the 
students.  Now  strength  of  constitution  is  so  important  an  element 
in  both  kinds  of  success  that  we  might  expect  some  such  result. 
But  a  slight  examination  of  his  facts  entirely  reverses  the  infer- 
ence, as  far  as  recent  years  are  concerned.  Down  to  1 849  the 
Cambridge  oarsmen  had  supplied  seven  wranglers  in  ten  crews ; 
the  next  sixteen  crews,  down  to  1869,  only  supplied  one 
wrangler,  who  was  moreover  the  lowest  in  the  list.  The  first  ten 
crews  included  two  senior  classics,  three  second,  and  one  fourth, 
in  the  first  class  ;  the  last  sixteen  included  one  senior  classic,  one 
fourth,  one  fourteenth,  and  one  sixteenth  in  the  first  class.  In 
other  words,  the  ten  crews  down  to  1 849  altogether  distanced 
the  sixteen  crews  since  1 849  in  University  honours ;  and  a  similar 
result  is  apparent  in  the  Oxford  list.  In  fact,  any  University 
tutor  would  tell  Dr.  Morgan,  what  is  noticed  in  one  or  two  of 
the  letters  he  publishes,  that  at  the  present  day  it  is  impossible  for 
any  but  a  very  powerful,  and  moreover  a  very  determined,  man  to 
devote  himself  to  both  pursuits  at  once.  Rowing  has  become  far 
too  absorbing  a  profession  to  admit  the  interference  of  any  rival.  ■ 

One  other  class  of  evidence  must  be  noticed  before  we  express 
our  conclusions.  Dr.  Morgan  says,  with  very  great  truth,  that  the 
opinions  of  relations  as  to  the  causes  of  death  and  injm-y  are  not 
to  be  taken  too  confidently.  We  need  not  expatiate  upon  the 
reasons,  sufficiently  well  known  to  every  University  man,  which 
cause  rowing  to  be  saddled  with  a  responsibility  not  properly  be- 
longing to  it.  Dr.  Morgan,  however,  has  hardly  given  due  attention 
to  the  corresponding  deductions  from  the  evidence  of  rowing  men 
themselves.  The  letters  which  he  publishes  from  old  University 
oarsmen  are  almost  touching  in  the  unanimity  with  which  they 
repudiate  any  suspicion  of  evil  resulting  from  the  race.  We 
turned  to  two  or  three  cases  in  which  we  had  personal  reasons  for 
expecting  that  some  injury  would  be  admitted;  but  we  found  that 
in  each  instance  the  supposed  sufferer  declared  that  rowing  had 
been  perfectly  innocent  in  regard  to  himself.  Now  we  have  no 
right  to  set  our  private  guesses  against  the  opinion  of  the  gentlemen 
who  are  most  interested,  and  who  have  the  best  means  of  judging; 
but  it  certainly  occurred  to  us  very  forcibly  that  the  evidence  of 
an  oarsman  as  to  the  effects  of  rowing  is  not  more  likely  to  be 
impartial  than  the  evidence  of  a  confirmed  smoker  as  to  the 
influence  of  tobacco,  or  of  a  Roman  Catholic  as  to  the  influence  of 
cfonfession.  The  witness  is  simply  testifying  to  the  excellence  of 
the  sect  of  which  he  is  a  devoted  and  distinguished  member ;  and 
it  is  only  in  the  plainest  cases  that  he  will  admit  that  his  favourite 
practice  was  to  blame. 

After  making  such  deductions  from  Dr.  Morgan's  evidence,  we 
still  admit  its  great  value,  and  we  think  that  he  may  help  us  to 
certain  definite  conclusions.  In  the  first  place,  we  heartily  agree 
with  all  he  says  as  to  the  extreme  value  of  manly  exercise,  and 
the  great  need  of  encouraging  it  at  a  time  when  the  population  is 
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more  than  ever  gravitating  towards  great  towns  and  shewing 
ominous  symptoms  of  physical  deterioration ;  and,  further,  we  think 
that  he  has  shown  the  utter  groundlessness  of  the  popular  belief  in 
the  extreme  danger  of  the  pursuit.  Besides  his  statistics.  Dr. 
Morgan  gives  some  very  sensible  medical  remarks  iipon  the 
benefit  which  may  be  derived  from  strong  regular  exercise.  But 
all  this  does  not  quite  meet  the  difficulty.  We  should  be 
exceedingly  sorry  to  see  our  undergraduates  give  up  their  love  of 
athletic  exercise ;  but  we  may  still  ask  whether  the  variety  of 
exercise  of  which  the  University  race  is  a  type  is  not  an  abuse  of  a 
good  principle.  The  argument  seems  to  stand  thus.  No  one  would 
say  that  so  violent  a  strain  upon  the  constitution  as  is  implied 
in  a  long  course  of  training  culminating  in  the  Putney  race  is  in  itself 
desirable.  A  lad  may  be  all  the  better  for  two  or  three  hours  a  day 
of  good  hearty  bodily  exercise  ;  but  if  he  could  be  persuaded  to 
take  such  exercise  without  the  powerful  stinmlus  of  a  race  watched 
by  all  England,  he  would  attain  all  the  benefit  without  any  of 
the  danger.  That  danger  may  have  been  exaggerated ;  but  it 
exists.  Dr.  Morgan,  as  we  have  seen,  mentions  seventeen  cases 
of  supposed  inj  ury,  and  we  strongly  suspect  that  the  list  might  be 
extended.  If,  therefore,  it  were  possible  to  remove  the  abuse 
whilst  preserving  the  judicious  use  of  the  art,  all  scruples  would 
be  obviated,  and  we  might  contemplate  the  sports  of  our  under- 
graduates with  unmixed  satisfaction.  But,  it  is  urged,  this  is 
impossible.  One  of  the  best  letters  published  in  the  book  is  from 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  Morgan,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Jesus  College,  Cam- 
bridge. He  says  that  the  College  races  would  languish  if  it  were 
not  for  the  stimulus  of  the  University  race.  We  cannot  separate 
the  good  from  the  evil.  A  few  young  men  must  be  sacrificed  on 
the  Thames  in  order  to  encourage  a  great  many  to  take  healthy 
exercise  on  the  Isis  and  the  Cam.  Mr.  Morgan  may  very  probably 
be  right,  and  there  is  at  any  rate  little  immediate  prospect  of  the 
abolition  of  the  London  race.  Assuming,  however,  that  it  is  one 
of  our  sacred  and  unalterable  institutions,  it  follows,  as  Mr. 
Morgan  puts  it,  that  a  place  in  the  University  boat  ought  to  be  made 
as  free  as  possible  from  danger  to  the  health.  The  price  which 
we  pay  for  the  stimulus  to  rowing  should  be  as  low  as  possible. 
We  will  add,  moreover,  that  the  passion  for  athletics  is  so  powerful 
that  we  need  not  make  the  stimulus  stronger  than  at  present. 
It  is  more  in  need  of  restraint  than  of  encouragement ;  for,  whatever 
is  done,  there  is  no  visible  danger  that  physical  excellence  will  be 
undervalued  at  the  Universities  for  a  long  time  to  come ;  and,  from 
this  point  of  view,  two  remarks  suggest  themselves  very  forcibly 
after  reading  Dr.  Morgan's  book. 

In  the  first  place,  whatever  danger  there  may  be  to  health  is 
enormously  increased  by  the  profound  physiological  ignorance  of 
the  young  men  and  their  trainers.  Dr.  Morgan,  for  example, 
makes  some  valuable  remarks  as  to  the  cases  in  which  rowing  is 
likely  to  aggravate  or  to  diminish  a  predisposition  to  consumption. 
Assuming  his  statements  to  be  accurate,  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  they  are  systematically  disregarded  by  the  oarsmen  them- 
selves. Rowing  is  just  as  likely  to  be  encouraged  when  it  is  a 
poison  as  when  it  is  a  medicine.  We  need  not  dwell  upon 
what  sensible  rowing  men  are  beginning  to  discover,  that  the 
Buperstitions  about  training  are  of  the  silliest  kind,  and  imply  a 
total  ignorance  of  the  human  framework.  Hence  it  certainly 
appears  to  us  that  there  is  much  sense  in  a  remark  made  by  Mr. 
Richards,  an  old  Cambridge  oar,  who  suggests  the  value  of  a  little 
more  medical  superintendence.  Nobody  ought  to  row  in  the  race 
— as  several  old  oarsmen  admit — till  he  has  been  passed  by  a  phy- 
sician, and  probably  some  regular  system  of  inspection  would 
often  detect  symptoms  of  approaching  mischief  which  are  now 
disregarded.  It  is  common  to  find  that  the  men  who  shirk  their 
work  are  just  those  to  whom  it  would  bo  beneficial ;  and  that 
others,  to  whom  it  is  really  injurious,  persist  with  a  courage 
worthy  of  a  better  cause  in  concealing  their  ailments  to  the  last. 
We  could  give  some  important  facts  bearing  upon  this  topic,  as 
to  men  who  have  rowed  in  an  utterly  unfit  state  of  health ;  but  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  either  the  boat-clubs  themselves  or  the 
College  authorities  might  do  well  to  insist  upon  a  more  systematic 
subjection  to  medical  advice. 

Secondly,  a  still  more  important  suggestion  is  made  by  Mr. 
Morgan  in  the  letter  wo  have  noticed.  He  speaks  very  strongly, 
but  not  one  bit  too  strongly,  of  the  evil  efl'ects  of  the  great 
amount  of  public  notice  now  bestowed  upon  the  crews.  The  daily 
and  weekly  bulletins  of  the  newspapers,  he  says,  "  lead  to  a  per- 
petual excitement  which  is  in  every  way  bad  for  the  men."  And 
he  mentions,  with  proper  disgust,  the  appearance  of  the 
University  race  in  the  betting  lists.  Tlio  stimulus,  in  fact, 
provided  by  the  University  raco  may  be  good  up  to  a  certain 
point ;  but  that  part  which  depends  upon  the  lads  becoming 
for  a  time  the  public  property  of  pnnny-a-liners  is  altogether  bad 
and  donioraliziiig.  It  is  liardly  jjlcasant  for  a  gentleman  to  see 
bis  personal  peculiarities  accurately  described  in  the  colunms  of  a 
dozen  papers  as  if  ho  wore  a  prize  pig;  to  have  his  ribs  felt,  or  at 
least  in8p<!ct(!d,  by  tlio  touts  of  sporting  newspapers  ;  and  to  have 
accurate  details  ))ublisli(;d  m  to  the  quantity  of  lat  deposited  upon 
his  abdomen.  Ah  to  the  b(!tting  clement,  wliicli  is  constantly 
trying  t<j  obtrude  itself,  it  would  l)o  dillicult  to  use  loo  strong 
langunge.  1"he  result  of  the  modern  sysUan  is  that  a  youth  is  kept 
for  many  moMtlis  of  liis  ucadi'njiciil  career  in  a  state  of  feverish 
exciUjment  which  is  generally  liitnl  to  liis  studies,  wliich  can 
hardly  bo  good  for  his  healtii,  and  wliich  is  coilaiiily  not  favour- 
able to  his  H(!ll'-r(!Mpoct.  Rowing  beconu>H  less  an  anniscment  than 
a  profession  ;  IIk;  ninnly  Hporl  wliich  ought  to  ]m  (-ncouragc^d  is  in 
fMlity  degraded  by  iiu  iulueion  of  lower  motives^  and  the  iutuUuc- 


tual  tone  of  the  University  is  palpably  lowered  by  the  ridiculous 
importance  attached  to  mere  muscular  excellence.  The  question 
is  too  often  argued,  even  by  Dr.  Morgan,  as  though  the  only  ques- 
tion were  between  excessive  devotion  to  athleticism  and  utter 
physical  idleness.  The  true  question  is,  how  a  pursuit  which 
everybody  must  admit  to  be  excellent  within  certain  limits  can  be 
kept  from  exceeding  those  limits.  We  cannot  discuss  that  question 
at  present ;  but  we  will  throw  out  one  trifling  remark  which 
perhaps  deserves  notice.  Of  late  years  the  crews  have  appeared 
on  the  Thames  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  formerly.  It  is  on 
the  Thames  that  they  chiefly  become  the  objects  of  the  delicate 
attentions  of  touts  and  reporters,  and  are  made  the  heroes  of 
daily  tittle-tattle.  The  plan  is  doubtless  favourable  to  their  im- 
provement in  the  art  of  rowing ;  but  in  many  other  respects  it 
seems  to  us  to  be  injurious.  The  University  authorities  might 
surely  keep  the  young  gentlemen  to  what  is  supposed  to  be  their 
proper  work  a  little  longer,  and  not  allow  them  to  cut  out  so  large 
a  slice  of  the  term.  This  very  moderate  reform  would  perhaps 
help  on  a  further  change  which  is  likely  to  be  imperative!)' 
demanded  before  many  years,  though  visionary  enough  at  present — 
namely,  the  removal  of  the  race  from  the  London  waters  alto- 
gether. Half  the  evils  of  the  present  system  are  the  result  of  the 
fact  that  the  young  gentlemen  have  now  to  perform,  not  for  their 
own  amusement,  but  for  that  of  many  thousand  cockneys.  We 
should  be  sorry  to  deprive  the  cockneys  of  an  innocent  pleasure  ; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  their  patronage  is  altogether 
healthy. 


GENERAL  HAZEN  ON  THE  ARMIES  OF  GERMANY 
AND  FRANCE.* 

WE  do  not  know  that  it  was  ever  our  fate  to  meet  with  a 
book  of  more  varied  qualities  than  that  before  us.  We  have 
shrewd  and  original  remarks  here,large  patches  of  well-known  works 
inserted  without  acknowledgment  there ;  profound  and  interest- 
ing reflections  on  men  and  events,  mingled  with  petty  gossiping 
details  picked  up  at  second-hand ;  impartial  observations  on 
foreign  institutions,  interspersed  with  bits  of  buncombe  worthy  of 
a  local  electioneering  speech  in  the  West.  General  Hazen's 
volume  reminds  us  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  certain  numbers  of 
the  chief  New  York  papers  at  the  height  of  the  Civil  War,  when 
events  of  surpassing  historical  interest  were  reported  witli  a  com- 
mentaiy  so  patched  and  unequal  that  one  could  almost  distinguish 
the  parts  of  the  conversations  woven  into  it,  varying  from  the  well 
grounded  opinions  of  scientific  soldiers  to  the  guesses  of  the 
newly  commissioned  volunteer,  all  caught  up  with  equal  eagerness 
by  the  listening  Correspondent  eager  to  anticipate  by  prophecy 
the  news  of  his  brethren  of  the  craft.  At  first,  we  confess,  we 
were  tempted  to  put  General  Hazen's  work  aside  as  not  deserving 
a  detailed  notice ;  but  a  second  reading  has  convinced  us  that  the 
matter,  if  not  the  form,  of  the  book  is  good,  and  that,  whatever 
objections  may  be  taken  to  its  spirit,  the  gallant  author  had  both 
opportunities  to  see  and  powers  to  observe  which  entitle  him  to 
be  heard  as  a  witness  of  much  value  on  the  ever  fresh  subject  of 
the  fall  of  France. 

General  Ilazen  is  one  of  the  carefully  tr.ained  West  Point  officei-s 
with  whom  America  supplies  the  modest  needs  of  her  regular 
army  in  time  of  peace.  Like  most  of  these,  when  the  exigencies 
of  war  came  he  rose  rapidly,  and,  serving  in  the  rough  school  of 
Sherman's  Southern  campaigns,  distinguished  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  division,  and  rose  to  the  command  of  a  corps,  being- 
still  but  a  young  man.  The  civil  strife  over,  he  found  him- 
self thrown '  back  to  an  inferior  regimental  position,  with  his 
brevet  rank  of  General  doing  him  no  real  service,  and  con- 
ferring on  the  holder  only  the  awkwardness  of  a  false  position. 
A  keen  and  practical  observer,  sent  nominally  to  view  the  short- 
comings and  advantages  of  other  armies,  he  could  not  but  fail  to 
bring  his  experience  to  bear  on  his  own ;  and  there  probably  is  no 
chapter  of  the  work  more  valuable  than  that  in  which  he  analyses 
the  imperfections  of  the  American  service  during  and  since  the 
war.  Any  one  among  ourselves  who  wishes  to  understand  how 
the  administration  of  a  suddenly  augmented  aruiy  by  untried 
civilians,  even  when  aided  by  the  advice  of  such  staft"  olficers  as 
cling  to  the  bureaux  inj  time  of  peace,  will  inevitably  result  in 
costliness,  jobbery,  and  inefiiciency,  may  read  the  causes  plainly 
for  himself  in  the  chapter  of  Comparative  Observations  on  the 
United  States  Army.  Wo  have,  however,  rather  to  deal  with 
General  Hazen's  reflections  on  the  forces  of  our  neighbours,  and 
need  only  observe  as  a  preliminary  that  the  General  received  liLs 
credentials  for  Europe  rather  late,  and  consequently  reached  the 
German  head([uiirlers  when  they  were  already  firmly  established 
before  I'aris,  and  tlie  blockade  fairly  begun. 

I'rince  Bisnnirck,  who  is  said  to  affect  severity  and  curtness  in 
his  bearing  to  our  own  countrynu^n,  was  all"  smiles  to  th(!  newly 
accredited  American  Commissioner.  On  receiving  him  at  Ferrieres 
ho  not  only  met  General  Hazen  cordially,  but  undertook,  almost 
unasked,  to  e.vpound  to  him  the  whole  history  of  the  llohenzollcrn 
candidature  and  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  "  a  very  interesting 
talk  of  at  least  two  hour.s'  duration,  in  wliich  ho  was  the  unin- 
t(!rni])tetl  siieaker."  This  discourse  of  the  great  statesman,  as 
related  by  the  listener,  is  no  doubt  interesting  enough  ;  but  it  was 
reported  in  this  country  before  the  work  itself  was  published  by 
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a  weekly  contemporary  supposed  to  have  especial  sympathies 
with  America;  and  the  writer  shrewdly  pointed  out  that  the 
interest  lay,  not  in  accepting  its  statements  as  literally  true,  but 
in  regarding  them  as  what  Bismarck  desired  the  Americans  to 
believe.  There  could  be  no  better  or  more  sufficient  commentary. 
Posterity  looking  back  will  judge  the  events  of  1870  more  disin- 
terestedly than  any  Englishman  or  American,  much  more  any 
German  or  Frenchman,  can  do  now ;  and  if  Napoleon  be  condemned 
for  his  share,  few  will  believe  that  the  part  of  Bismarck  was 
chiefly  that  of  ignorant  simplicity  and  surprise,  for  which  he 
would  have  had  General  Hazen  accept  it. 

To  the  report  of  this  remarkable  conversation  succeed  several 
chapters  of  the  author's  impressions  of  the  siege  of  Paris ;  and 
where  these  are  founded  on  his  own  observations,  they  are 
fresh  and  interesting  in  a  high  degree.  Unfortunately  General 
Hazen  seems,  in  narrating  them,  to  keep  one  eye  as  con- 
stantly directed  on  his  countrymen  at  home  as  the  other 
on  the  German  picquets ;  and  so,  in  the  midst  of  re- 
marks of  real  value,  we  are  called  off  to  listen  to  platitudes  on 
the  subjects  of  divine  right,  princes,  patriarchal  rule,  and  in- 
dividual liberty,  which  seem  to  have  got  by  accident  into  the 
work  out  of  some  Fourth  of  July  oration,  being  plainly  inspired 
by  the  sight  of  the  star-spangled  banner  rather  than  that  of  the 
homely  black  and  white  flag  of  Prussia.  Anon  we  pass  from 
patriotic  sentiment  and  military  notes  to  a  bit  of  Versailles 

scandal  about  the  Duchess  de  B  or  the  Countess  A  ,  their 

villas,  and  the  occupants,  proper  or  improper,  all  which  might  well 
have  been  spared  the  reader.  How  sound  the  General's  views  are 
when  he  sticks  to  his  profession  let  the  following  description  of 
the  German  system  of  investment  prove.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  very  silly  and  needless  mystery  made  about  this  matter  of 
the  works  before  Paris.  General  Hazen  puts  the  whole  clearly 
enough  in  the  following  passage : — 

The  posting  of  the  investing  lines  is  a  novelty  to  an  American  officer,  and 
yet  there  is  wisdom  displayed  everywhere.  Tliere  is,  in  fact,  no  investing 
line  anywhere,  but  a  zone  of  occupation  about  five  miles  in  depth.  .  .  . 
This  zone  of  German  investment  embraces  hundreds,  and  perhaps  thousands, 
of  villas,  chateaux,  farms,  and  gardens.  In  France  everj-thing  of  this  kind, 
of  however  little  pretence,  is  surrounded  by  a  rubble-stone  wall  about  eight 
feet  high  and  two  feet  thick.  This  has  simplified  the  military  problem  for 
the  German,  as  a  starving  siege  consists  mainly  in  the  defence  of  the  be- 
siegers. Different  lines  of  these  walls,  occupying  commanding  positions, 
have  been  loopholed  for  musketry,  embrasures  have  been  cut  for  artillery, 
banquettes  thrown  up,  and  sometimes  staging  built  for  two  tiers  of  infantry. 
These  strong  positions  naturally  deflect  an  assaulting  column  to  the  right 
and  left  intoimore  open  ways,  where  it  is  soon  enfiladed  by  a  strong  fire  from 
infantry,  and  often  taken  in  reverse  by  a  force  securely  posted  in  loopholed 
houses  or  garden  hedges.  The  Germans  at  once  saw  and  availed  themselves 
of  the  great  advantage  of  these  combinations  for  defensive  purposes,  and 
prepared  covers  and  open  roads  through  farms  and  gardens  for  artillery  and 
infantry ;  so  that,  with  their  reserves  comfortably  quartered  in  the  rear,  they 
could  at  any  alarm  speedily  man  these  successive  positions  with  their  lines 
and  sweep  the  open  roads  with  their  batteries.  A  combination  of  defences 
practically  impregnable  has  thus  been  formed.  The  advance  positions  are 
given  up  at  the  right  moment,  and  the  various  covers  prepared  for  retreat 
make  it  easy  and  safe.  From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  how  utterly 
hopeless  and  mad  a  night  sortie  would  be,  as  it  could  not  overcome  even  the 
physical  difBculties.   None  will  ever  be  tried. 

Or,  again,  take  the  following  extract.  Would  it  be  possible  in 
few  words  to  explain  more  lucidly  the  absurdly  conventional  and 
imreal  nature  of  most  of  the  French  sorties  ?  It  will  be  seen  that 
General  Hazen  convicts  his  own  countrymen  of  a  precisely  similar 
error  in  their  war,  and  shows  how  he  had  the  wisdom  to  avoid  it  in 
the  aSair  of  Fort  McAllister,  in  which  he  won  just  distinction  for 
his  boldness  and  judgment : — 

The  French,  like  ourselves  in  the  late  war,  preface  and  publish  such  a 
movement  by  a  long  cannonade,  thereby  greatly  aiding  their  adversary  to 
make  ready  to  receive  them.  This  use  of  artillery  is  one  of  the  absurdities 
of  modem  warfare.  It  seems  to  owe  its  existence  to  the  old  custom  of  using 
artillery  in  order  to  make  a  practicable  opening  in  a  permanent  fort  before 
sending  forward  the  assaulting  party,  when  musketry  fire  was  effective  only 
at  a  short  range.  Since  the  introduction  of  long-range  rifles  with  thin  lines 
of  troops  posted  behind  slight  earthworks,  the  practice  has  become  vicious, 
for  it  hurts  no  one,  and  only  advertises  your  intentions.  The  French 
collected  a  large  number  of  field-guns  near  the  assaulting  line  on  the  21st 
instant,  and  for  two  hours  fired  an  average  of  more  than  a  hundred  guns 
to  the  minute,  many  of  their  shells  bursting  thousands  of  feet  in  the  air. 
At  the  assault  on  Fort  McAllister,  during  our  war,  artillery  officers  stood 
aghast  when  told  that  I  had  no  use  for  artillery.  By  quietly  pushing  up 
sharpshooters  and  driving  everybody  [on  the  enemy's  side]  into  the  bomb- 
proofs,  and  at  the  same  time  deploying  an  assaulting  "party  just  out  of  sight, 
I  was  able  to  send  it  quietly  forward,  so  that  it  nearly  reached  the  enemy's 
lines  before  they  were  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  large  force.  Had  they 
known  our  intention,  our  loss  would  have  been  doubled. 

Once  more,  as  regards  Trochu's  neglect  of  the  means  at  hand 
in  preparing  for  the  siege.  We  say  Trochu  purposely,  believing 
that  an  officer  who  forces  himself  forward  into  the  tremendous 
responsibility  of  the  military  governor  of  a  great  fortress  about 
to  be  invested  has  no  right  whatever  to  complain  that  those  under 
him  would  not  obey  nor  work.  Here,  too,  General  Hazen  shows 
very  effectively  and  simply  what  should  hi^e  been,  and  what  was 
not,  done : — 

By  the  remarkable  policy  of  depopulating  the  environs  of  Paris,  and 
calling  the  pei-jplf;  within  the  lines,  the  Frencli  have  not  only  some  hundred 
thousand  more  mouths  to  feed,  but  have  left  excellent  quarters  for  their 
«nemy.  While  engaging  in  impossible  attempts  to  burn  the  green  forests, 
the  French  have  left  thousands  of  cords  of  bundles  of  fagots  for  fuel,  asd  the 
extensive  forests  of  St.  Cloud,  Versailles,  and  St.  Germain  are  full  of  small 
«apling»jit8t  to  the  hand  of  the  Germans  for  making  gabions  and  fascines. 
The  surrounding  country,  instflad  of  being  desolated,  is  left  covered  with 
stacks  of  grain  and  bams  full  of  hay ;  the  gardens  are  full  of  potatoes, 
tBrnips,  beets,  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  abundantly  raised  for  the  Paris 
.'Barket.  It  seems  that  everything  of  a  military  nature  that  France  ought 


to  have  done  she  has  neglected,  while  she  has  done  all  manner  of  things 
she  ought  not  to  have  done. 

Again,  as  regards  the  more  general,  but  not  less  interesting,  ques- 
tion of  the  increased  power  given  to  the  defence  by  breechloaders, 
we  doubt  if  the  question  has  anywhere  been  so  happily  summarized 
as  by  General  Hazen  in  the  following  lines: — 

This  new  strength  of  the  defence  is  mostly  due  to  the  late  improve- 
ments in  firearms,  by  which  their  range,  rapidity,  and  accuracy  of  fire  are 
greatly  augmented.  I  think  it  may  be  safely  said  that  a  single  line  in 
two  ranks,  composed  of  thoroughly  good  troops,  with  the  new  style  of 
breechloading  arms,  and  protected  by  some  slight  work,  can  defy  any  sort 
of  attack  that  can  be  devised,  provided  it  be  made  in  front,  and  over  ground 
affording  no  cover.  This  comes  from  the  fact  that  there  is  a  moral  limit  to 
the  capacity  of  men  to  face  danger.  Tliis  limit  may  be  increased  by 
discipline  ;  but  one  in  three  put  hors  de  combat  is  about  the  highest  in  fair 
fight.  When  every  third,  or  even  fourth,  man  is  struck,  the  body  of  troops 
of  which  they  are  components  is  neutralized  until  it  is  reorganized  and 
recovers  its  confidence,  impaired  by  the  presence  of  death. 

Passing  from  the  war  in  France  to  speak  of  that  in  America, 
the  vicissitudes  of  which  be  shared  throughout,  the  General  is  no 
less  striking  in  his  remarks.  The  waste,  extravagance,  and  general 
loss  of  power  of  the  American  system  as  compared  with  the 
Prussian,  are  admirably  sketched  in  his  eighth  chapter.  Here  is 
what  he  has  to  tell  us  on  the  discipline  of  the  volunteers  of  the 
North,  a  subject  by  no  means  wholly  foreign  to  the  military  ques- 
tion among  ourselves : — 

I  say  not  a  word  in  disparagement  of  our  men  ;  but  we  lost  incalculably 
by  not  employing  the  means  in  our  hands  for  bringing  our  commands  to 
the  highest  efficiency.  There  were  regiments  in  one  of  the  divisions  of 
my  corps  at  the  close  of  the  war — veterans  of  '61 — in  which  the  enlisted 
men  felt  but  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  the  spirit  of  subordination,  and  mani- 
fested few  soldierly  quahties,  except  courage.  They  did  not  rise  in  the 
presence  of  officials,  no  matter  what  their  rank,  and  scarcely  knew  how 
or  when  to  salute.  These  may  appear  little  things,  but  it  is  by  them  all 
good  soldiers  are  known.  The  good  these  troops  did  us  was  gratuitous, 
and  not  because  their  officers  had  the  power,  as  they  ought  to  have  had, 
to  compel  it.   They  were  earnest,  patriotic  men,  but  not  soldiers. 

And  this,  be  it  remembered,  is  their  description  after  four  years' 
field  service  in  war  on  a  graud  scale. 

As  to  the  standing  peace  army  of  America,  those  who  wish  to 
study  its  imperfections  and  to  see  the  vices  of  our  own  system  of 
military  administration  outdone  by  our  cousins,  cannot  do  better 
than  study  the  same  chapter.  The  story  has  never  been  written 
in  this  country  before,  and  is  well  worth  the  perusal  of  military 
reformers,  as  a  patent  warning  to  ourselves. 

We  could  wish  to  leave  General  Hazen  here  at  a  point 
where  comment  cannot  but  be  pleasant.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  lay  down  the  volume  without  a  warning  to  the  reader  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  made  up,  when  General  Hazen 
leaves  the  post  of  witness  to  turn  historiographer.  From  his 
lively  and  instructive  reflections  on  what  he  saw  before  Paris 
we  pass  on  to  glance  through  a  survey  of  the  progress  of  the 
military  power  of  Prussia.  In  a  single  line  of  a  footnote  at  the 
close  of  this  he  informs  us,  "  In  this  discussion  I  have  followed 
Colonel  Chesney  somewhat  closely."  He  has  indeed.  So  closely 
that  the  preceding  eight-and-twenty  pages  are  for  the  most  part 
actually  borrowed — not  merely  in  the  sense  of  the  matter,  but  by 
transferring  paragraph  after  paragraph  bodily,  without  any  sign  of 
quotation — from  the  essays  on  the  Military  Resources  of  Prussia 
and  France  by  Colonel  Chesney  and  Mr.  Reeve.  These  fragments  of 
a  well-known  book  are  interlarded  here  and  there  with  bits  from 
Captain  Hozier's /Se»ew  Weeks'  TFar,  just  sufficiently  to  break  the 
continuity  of  the  narrative,  but  not  enough  to  disguise  the  process 
from  any  one  who  has  read  the  original  works.  In  a  similar  spirit  a 
brief  reference  in  the  preface  covers  the  abstraction,  for  other 
chapters  of  the  volume,  of  large  quantities  of  the  Blue-book  of 
Reports  on  Foreign  Military  Schools  prepared  by  another  Captain 
Hozier  for  the  Commission  on  Military  Education.  It  must,  no 
doubt,  be  gratifying  to  the  authors  we  have  mentioned  to  find 
their  works  recognized  by  an  American  of  distinction  as  of  such 
standard  value.  But  they  probably  will  agree  with  us  in  wishing 
that  General  Hazen  may  soon  have  the  opportunity,  in  a  second 
edition,  of  distinguishing  their  writings  from  his  own,  or  at  least 
doing  his  work  of  literary  annexation  in  a  less  arbitrary  and 
indefensible  manner. 


LITTLE  KATE  KIRBY.* 

THOSE  people  who  delight  in  mysteries,  and  who  are  never 
so  happy  as  when  there  is  a  secret  which  they  have  a  chance 
of  tracking  out,  will  be,  we  have  no  doubt,  not  a  little  pleased 
with  this  story.  For  ourselves,  we  must  confess  that  the  age  has 
Tong  gone  by  when  the  excitement  of  that  kind  of  a  chase  was 
pleasing.  Schoolboys,  we  know,  delight  in  following  over  hedges 
and  ditches,  ploughed  fields  and  bogs,  steep  hills  and  long  leveb, 
two  or  three  comrades  who,  with  a  start  of  a  few  minutes,  have 
run  on  ahead,  marking  their  course  by  shreds  of  paper  which  they 
scatter  as  they  go.  The  paper-chase  which  a  novel-writer  leads 
us  is,  after  all,  much  of  the  same  kind,  except  perhaps  that  he 
often  keeps  on  the  same  long  levels  for  a  much  greater  time  than 
any  schoolboy  would  care  to  do.  Those,  however,  who  know  the 
game  well,  both  in  the  one  sport  and  the  other,  can  often  make 
short  cuts,  and  so  escape  a  good  deal  of  uninteresting  country. 
There  is  a  safety  in  doing  this  in  the  literary  game  which  its 
rival  cannot  boast  of.    For  a  too  confident  runner  may  find  that 
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his  short  cut  has  only  resulted  in  giving  him  a  still  longer  reach  of 
flat  country  to  cross,  whereas  in  a  novel  it  is  most  improbable  that 
the  short  cut,  or  the  skip,  as  it  is  called,  should  be  so  long  but 
that  the  reader  will  at  once  and  with  the  greatest  ease  gain  the 
track  again.  Then,  too,  in  the  novel,  the  reader,  unless  indeed 
he  can  only  get  one  volume  at  a  time  from  the  circulating  library, 
can  always  turn  to  the  end  of  the  course  and  see  how  the  track 
ends.  And  there  is  this  further  likeness  to  be  drawn.  Neither  in  the 
one  game  nor  the  other  do  all  who  start  come  in  at  the  end.  Among 
the  boys  who  lead  the  way  there  is  always  one  who  gets  weary  and 
breaks  down,  just  as  in  every  novel  there  is  always  some  one  who 
gets  killed  off.  And  among  the  pursuers,  too,  in  both  cases,  there 
are  numbers  who  soon  weary  of  following  the  track,  and  will  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  any-such  sport.  The  first  time,  no  doubt, 
one  runs  up  hill  and  down  hill  following  the  long-drawn  track  of  one 
who  steadily  keeps  ahead,  there  is  a  certain  excitement  in  it,  just 
as  in  the  first  of  these  long  mysterious  stories  Avhich  one  happens  to 
read  there  is  a  certain  excitement  in  following  up  a  secret  that  is  not 
allowed  to  be  revealed  till  the  end  of  the  third  volume.'  But  to 
most  people  the  sport  must  become,  if  often  repeated,  a  little 
tedious,  and  would  scarcely  be  kept  up  were  it  not  for  the  constant 
succession  that  there  is  of  youthful  runners  and  youthful  readers. 
It  is  indeed  the  case  that  the  literary  paper-chase,  to  not  a  few 
ladies,  would  seem  to  offer  great  attractions  for  a  long  course  of 
years.  It  is  supposed,  however,  that  they  go  on  joining  in  it,  not 
so  much  because  they  really  take  great  pleasure  in  it  as  because  it 
is  somewhat  less  wearisome  than  doing  nothing  at  all.  For  even 
in  the  case  of  a  fine  lady's  head  it  may  be  seen  that,  in  the  words 
of  the  old  philosophers,  nature  abhors  a  vacuum.  We  do  not  know 
but  that  Little  Kate  liirhy  will  do  very  well  to  fill  up  that  vacuum 
which  artificial  people,  quite  as  much  as  nature,  abhor.  There 
is  a  kind  of  cleverness  about  it,  which  would  not  be  very  tiring 
if  only  it  were  presented  in  a  much  smaller  quantity.  Given 
only  the  fitting  circumstances — a  rainy  day  in  a  country  inn,  a 
long  journey  in  a  train,  or  a  bad  cold  which  rendered  thinking 
painful — we  should  find  Mr.  Robinson  for  about  one  volume  a 
tolerably  entertaining  companion.  For  reading  the  second  volume 
we  should  not  think  it  necessary  to  provide  a  paper-knife,  while 
the  third  volume  we  should  with  pleasure  pitch  into  the  fire 
before  we  had  had  it  very  long  in  our  hands. 

Mr.  Robinson,  it  seems  to  us,  has  been  a  very  careful  reader  of 
Mr.  Dickens  and  of  Miss  Bronte.  The  title,  indeed,  of  Little  Kate 
Kirhy  must  have  been  suggested,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  by 
the  toast  drunk  to  "Little  Kate  Nickleby,"  while  the  earlier 
chapters  are,  as  regards  style,  curiously  like  Mr.  Dickens's  later 
works.  The  following  passage  will  remind  our  readers  of  scores 
of  similar  passages  in  the  works  of  the  great  novelist : — 

I  could  hear  coughs  of  various  degrees  of  baseness  echoing  from  dusky 
interiors  ;  tliere  was  a  steam  on  all  the  windows,  as  if  the  clerks  had  had 
their  hot  dinners  brought  them,  and  had  taken  oif  the  covers  simultaneously ; 
there  were  sliadows  of  humanity  darting  to  and  fro  from  the  streets  that 
opened  right  and  left,  and  led  to  busier  thoroughfares ;  there  were  two 
waggons  blocking  up  the  street,  and  their  drivers  arguing  with  each  other 
as  to  right  of  precedence;  and  there  was  a  dog  which  had  lost  itself,  and 
was  snifling  in  and  out  of  every  open  doorway. 

While  the  style  is  to  a  great  extent  founded  on  that  of  Mr. 
Dickens,  one  or  two  of  the  characters  remind  us  too  much  of  those 
in  which  Miss  Bronte  used  to  delight.  Mr.  Robinson  is  daring 
enough  to  throw  his  book  into  the  form  of  a  woman's  autobio- 
graphy. The  writer  of  it  is  a  governess  formed  on  the  model  of 
the  heroine  of  Jane  Eyre  or  Villelte,  and  she  marries  a  man  who, 
like  Miss  Bronte's  heroes,  beneath  a  cold  and  even  rude  outside 
carried  a  warm  and  tender  heart.  There  is  scarcely  any  attempt 
that  we  can  see  to  imitate  a  woman's  way  of  thinking,  or  a 
woman's  way  of .  writing.  Unless  at  every  page  we  were  con- 
stantly reminded  by  the  course  of  the  story  that  it  was  a  woman's 
narrative,  we  .should  never  have  remembered  it  for  ourselves. 
The  supposed  writer  of  the  tale  is  as  unlike,  in  her  way  of  writing, 
to  a  pious,  timid  girl  of  twenty,  who  had  lived  for  the  last  few 
years  witli  her  old  uncle,  a  missionary  in  Africa,  as  she 
well  can  be.  She  writes  much  more  like  a  smart  commer- 
cial youth  who  had  lived  all  his  life  in  London,  and  had  studied 
only  the  penny  papers  and  novels.  In  the  first  page  of  her  story 
she  talks  of  liaving  only  "  ten  shillings  and  fourpence-halfpcnny 
still  to  the  good,"  and  in  the  fifteenth  she  says  "tliere  had  been  no 
more  Kirbys  to  the  good."  Later  on — though  still  in  the  first 
volume — in  writing  of  her  sister  Kate,  she  says  "she  was  by 
ninety  per  cent,  the  happier  woman  of  the  two."  In  another 
place  she  talks  of  a  "  flashy  senrblance  of  affection,"  and,  in  de- 
scribing Lowestoli,  she  says  "fast  men  luxd  long  since  vetoed  it  as 
ft  place  with  no  '  go '  in  it,  snobs  were  preturiiaturally  scarce." 
At  times  .Mr.  Robinson,  we  must  admit,  puts  into  her  nuuifh  a 
good  Hounding  word,  as  when  ho  malies  her  say,  "  I  wailed  forth 
that  truth  in  answer  to  tlio  voices  thundiu'ing  in  my  ears,''  and, 
again,  "yervico  oven  in  Abel  Westmair's  house  was  neither  dero- 
gatory nor  cowardly."  'Tlic  word  "derogatory,"  by  the  way,  has, 
we  have  remarked,  poculiar  attractions  for"  both  novelists  and 
vestrymen.  Wo  rarely  r"ad  a  novel  or  a  report  of  a  vestry 
meeting  in  a  local  paper  without  coming  ftcro.s8  it.  But  our 
author  is  not  ablo  to  kec))  liis  lieroino  often  at  such  a  height  as 
thia,  and  so,  to  refresh  hiuiHelf  for  the  effort  ho  has  made,  ho 
comes  down  oxiiauhtcd  to  a  whole  page  or  ho  like  the  following: — 

"  y<w,  it'.t  II  Hliiniiinfr  good  "(ing,"  said  rounrp,  in  assent,  but  ho  said  not 
a  word  nhout  cxchiiliiig  thu  Maiichi  Hlcr  from  tlio  bi  iii  lit  of  it. 

"  I'll  Htiuid  iiiiollipr  li  yi/ii'd  luicp  Ihc  Mnnchi  slcr  oul,  Tommy,"  said 
Mr.  Kaxlir,  on  wliose  iiilnil  ihc  foii;^  liml  (rvidcnlly  imxiii  a  deep  imprcsHion. 

"1  Bliould  like  lo  oblige  you,  JJa.xlcr,  my  boy,'' said  I'ouiice,  iu  a  plain- 


tive tone,  "but  I  can't  sing  hexclusive  songs ;  it  ain't  the  fiiir  thing  on  me 
to  do." 

"  Just  as  you  please.   Will  you  have  a  glass  of  wine  ?  " 
"  I  don't  mind  a  B.  and  S." 

"  B.  and  S.,  if  you  like — anything,"  he  said,  touching  the  bell. 

The  plot  of  the  story,  as  plots  nowadays  go,  is  simple  enough. 
The  heroine,  the  writer  of  the  story,  while  in  her  quiet  home  in 
South  Africa,  receives  a  mysterious  letter  from  her  father  and 
another  from  her  young  sister  Kate  telling  her  to  come  home  at 
once,  as  they  will  soon  be  rolling  in  wealth.  Up  to  this  time 
he  was  a  clerk,  as  his  father  had  been  before  him,  in  the 
house  of  Messrs.  Westmair  and  Son,  the  makers  of  a  cele- 
brated polish.  This  polish  plays  a  most  important  part  in 
the  story,  and,  slightly  to  change  well-known  words,  may  be 
aptly  described  "  as  the  chief  feature  on  which  the  whole  story 
hinges."  Its  composition  is  a  secret  known  only  to  the  hero  of 
the  story,  Abel  Westmair.  He,  wealthy  though  he  is,  has  twice 
every  month  to  shut  every  one  out  of  his  manufactory  and  to  turn 
workman  himself,  while  he  puts  the  last  touches  to'  the  "  great 
Westmair  polish.''  When  the  heroine.  Faith  Kirby,  an-ives  in 
London  from  Africa,  and  goes  to  see  her  father  at  the  counting- 
house,  it  is  only  to  find  that  he  has  been  sent  to  prison  for  two 
years  for  robbing  his  employers ;  while  from  their  lodgings  her  sister, 
Little  Kate  Kirby,  had  disappeared  altogether.  She  utterly  dis- 
believes in  her  father's  guilt,  and  feels  the  greatest  possible  anger 
towards  his  emploj'er,  "a  tall,  stiff-backed  man,"  who  "was  very 
dark,  with  black  eyes  that  seemed  cold  and  unsympathetic,  and 
unlike  black  eyes  in  general."  We  need  scarcely  inform  our 
readers  that  by  the  end  of  the  third  volume  she  marries  the  gen- 
tleman ^who  owned  the  peculiar  polish,  and  the  still  more  peculiar 
black  eyes,  and  who,  we  had  forgotten  to  mention,  "  had  shorn 
himself  of  all  hirsute  decoration."  But  before  this  takes  place 
there  are  many  secrets  to  unravel.  She  goes  to  their  old  lodgings 
and  finds  that  the  landlady's  son,  a  drunken  fellow  just  discharged 
from  the  gas-works,  knows  more  about  her  sister  than  he  would 
tell.  His  mother,  too,  accused  Kate  of  being  the  cause  of  her 
son's  ruin,  who,  sot  that  he  now  was,  had  been  a  short  while  be- 
fore a  teacher  at  a  Sunday  School.  The  reader  is  soon,  therefore, 
comfortably  provided  with  two  mysteries — three,  indeed,  if,  like 
the  characters  in  the  story,  we  may  regard  the  polish  as  oue. 
He  is  allowed  by  the  author  to  worry  himself  as  to  how  the 
highly  respectable  Mr.  Jonathan  Kirby  got  into  Holloway 
Prison,  and  as  to  where  Kate  Kirby  can  be,  whom  Dick 
Simmouds,  the  landlady's  son,  seems  to  know  of.  Faith  one 
evening  follows  Dick  to  a  Hall  of  Harmony,  and  there  dis- 
covers her  sister  in  a  Miss  Baskerville,  the  celebrated  singer 
whose  entrance  "  was  the  signal  for  a  shout  of  welcome  from  three 
thousand  voices."  Drunken  Dick  was  in  love  with  her,  and  spent 
every  evening  in  gazing  at  her  from  the  pit.  So  also  was  Mr. 
Abel  Westmair's  nephew,  Herbert,  who,  however,  never  suspected 
that  she  was  a  Kirby.  Faith  went  to  live  with  Kate,  and,  if  she 
agreed  with  her  readers,  must  have  found  her  oue  of  the  most 
unnatural  and  unpleasant  characters  that  could  be  imagined.  In 
a  pic-nic  in  Bushy  Park  given  by  the  manager  of  the  Hall  of 
Harmony  to  his  company.  Faith  protects  a  young  girl  from  the 
rudeness  of  the  actors.  The  young  girl  is  no  other  than  Mr.  Abel 
Westmair's  only  daughter,  though  Faith  does  not  find  this  out 
till  later  on.  Novelists  have  such  an  abundant  store  of  extra- 
ordinary coincidences  that,  though  one  would  do  the  work  very 
well,  they  never  hesitate  for  the  credit  of  their  story  to  employ  at 
least  two,  just  as  two  footmen  may  be  seen  standing  by  a  carriage, 
though  there  is  only  one  door  to  be  opened  and  one  ladj'  to  come 
out.  Faith  seeks  for  a  post  as  a  governess,  and  is  led  by  the  Fates 
to  Mr.  Abel  Westmair's  house,  where  she  recognizes  in  his 
daughter  the  girl  she  had  protected.  As  one  mystery  had  been 
by  this  time  explained,  so  another  is  brought  iu  to  supply  its  place. 
There  is  an  old  half-witted  grandfather  iu  the  house,  the  founder 
of  the  great  linn.  On  his  first  meeting  with  the  two  sisters  he 
shows  that  there  is  something  on  his  mind  and  malies  them,  as 
curious  as  the  reader.  Ho  happened  to  overhear  one  sister  say  to 
the  other  that  she  wondered  if  rich  people's  money  were  as 
honestly  come  by  as  her  own.  "The  smile  left  his  cheek  and 
was  replaced  by  an  eager  inquiring  look  which  chilled  one's  blood 
to  witness."  Ijater  on,  leai'ning  that  Mr.  Kirby  had  boon  thrown 
into  prison  by  his  son,  ho  gives  Faith  a  cheque  for  800/.,  the  sum 
that  had  been  stolen  by  her  father.  It  is  not  till  the  close  of  the 
book  that  the  mystery  of  this  blood-chilling  look  is  explained, 
when  the  old  gentleman  mistakes  Failh's  missionary  uncle,  who 
had  just  returned  from  a  missionary  tour  in  "the  interior  of 
Africa,"  for  her  grandfather's  ghost,  and,  iu  a  lit  of  superstitious 
terror;  owns  that  it  was  a  Kirby  and  not  a  Westmair  who 
had  invented  tho  grand  pt)lish.  lie  went  on  to  say  that  he 
had  stolen  tho  secret  of  tho  mixture  from  among  old  Kirby '3 
papers,  us  ho  lay  dying.  Meanwhih",  Herbert  Wost4nnir, 
ihough  in  love  with  Kate,  liad  quarrelled  with  hor,  and  had  lost 
sight  of  her  altogetlier,  without  discovering  tliat  slie  was  no 
Baskerville,  hut  a  Kirby.  To  console  himself  ho  falls  in  love  with 
laitli,  and  is  generously  supported  in  his  suit  by  Ids  stern  uuck- 
Abel,  the  niau  with  the  uoculiar  black  eyes,  but  without  tho 
hirsute  dt>coration,  tliough  lie  too  nurses  in  secret  a  love  for  her. 
They  get  engaged,  and  aro  on  tho  point  of  being  married,  when  at 
liowesloff  lie  uioets  liis  old  love  Kate  in  the  presence  of  her  sister, 
and  sliows  iit  once  that  ho  lias  not  really  smotliorod  the  old  ilanie. 
J''aith  inaiwls  on  resigning  hor  lover  to  her  .sister;  but  tlio  .same 
evening  drunken  Diik  turns  upon  tho  scene,  and  iu  a  fit  of  jealous 
fury,  trying  to  shove  Herbert  over  n  cliif,  is  the  cause  of  Kate's 
death.    She,  iu  her  niavm,  stopped  back  aud  lost  her  footing:  As 
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she  only  fell  about  ninety  feet  she  was  not  killed  on  the  spot,  but 
is  able  to  spread  her  dpng  over  some  fifty  or  sixty  pages.  We 
feel  thankful  that  drunken  Dick  only  "  disappeared,"  and  that 
"  this  little  history  has  no  further  record  of  hiui."  Nevertheless 
scant  justice  is  done  to  him,  as  he  had  done  quite  enough  to 
deserve  to  have  his  last  dying  speech  and  confession  set  forth  at 
length.  In  the  end  Herbert  Westmair  gets  the  polish  and  the 
business,  and  Abel  gets  the  heroine,  which  was  perhaps  as  fair  a 
conclusion  as  could  have  been  looked  for  in  what  Mr.  Robinson 
calls  "  the  drama  of  life  "  that  his  characters  "  were  playing." 


NOTICE. 

Tf'e  beff  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  comfnuni- 
cations;  and  to  this  ride  we  can  make  tio  exception. 

The  Saturdat  Review  is  duly  registered  for  trayismission  abroad. 

The  publication  of  the  Satubbat  Rbtiew  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Neivsayent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 

Nearly  »ll  the  back  Numbers  of  the  Sattjedat  Review  may  he 
obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  of  the  Publisher,  at  the  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Stratid,  W.C.,  to  whofn  all  Communica- 
tions relating  to  Advertisements  shotdd  liketcise  be  addressed. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


.ONDON  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1873,  OPENS 

*  on  EASTER  JIONDAY,  and  Closes  October  31. 


QEASON  TICKETS  only  will  admit  to  the  PRIVATE  VIEWS 

^  of  the  PICTtTRE  GALLERIES  before  the  openirj. 

CEASON  TICKETS  admit  to  Mr.  BARNEY'S  AFTERNOON 

>^  CONCERTS  in  the  KOYAL  ALBERT  HALL. 


lEASON  TICKETS  admit  to  ALL  the  GALLERIES  of  the 

'  EXHIBITION. 


REASON  TICKETS  ADMIT  to  the  EXHIBITION  TWO 

^-^   HOURS  BEFORE  the  PUBLIC.  

CEASON  TICKETS,  price  ONE  GUINEA,  on  Sale  at  the 

^  Royal  Albeit  Hall,  the  Society  of  Arts,  Messrs.  N 


and  all  A'^enU. 


.  Novello's,  1  Eemers  Street  and  3j  Poultry, 


pRYSTAL  PALACE.  — PARTICULAR  ATTRACTIONS. 

^  THIS  DAY  and  NEXT  WEEK. 

Saturday  (March  22j— Twenty-first  Saturday  Concert,  at  3 ;  Special  Exhibition  of  Spring 
Floweri. 

.Monday.  Wednesday,  and  Friday— Exposition  of  "  Spiritism,"  &c.,  by  Messrs.  Maskelync 
ind  Offik.  at  i. 

TuiaKiay  and  Thursday— Production  of  the  New  Opera  by  Mr.  Chorlcs  Deffell,  "  The  Cor- 
sair," at  3. 

Satar'lsy— Tventy-second  Satarday  Concert,  at  3. 

The  Fine  Arts  Cfmrts  and  C'^llectioiui,  the  TechnoIOKical  and  Natural  History  Collections, 
all  the  various  illustrations  of  Art,  Science,  and  Nature, and  the  Gardens  and  Park  always 
oi*n. 

Admkolon.  Monday  to  Friday,  I«. ;  Saturdays,  2«.  6d.  j  Guinea  Reason  Ticket.  Free.   , 


M 


R.  J.  I..  IIATTON'S  BENEFIT  CONCERT  r^iven  by 

Mr.  «T^f.^  KEKVES  ftnrl  Mr.  SANTI^Ey ).  at  St.  JamcB  s  llali.  Wednesday  Evening 
</':]'.' v.    Artiriic^  :  Mix.*  E^litli  Wynnf.  Miss  Ifarritt  i'v/j*;l!e,  and  Madarnt;  Patey  ; 
''<■  H'-nry  f/uy.  and  Mr.  Santlcy.   Tianofortt,  Mr.  Sydnr-y  Snnitli.  Con- 
L'lf/.  and   Mr.  J.  J,,.  HntUjii.    A  new  l>iitt  willhc  siiiiir  hy  Mr.  Sims 
•  'ley,  «nititlcd  ■* The  Chamois  IIiinterH."  and  a  new  Hallad  hy  Mr.  Sims 
■  ,   ,       ;    reRrt  liiflc  lltr  Face,''  htttk  ornpowd  expressly  for  the  wicaaion  by  Mr.  J.  I*. 

,Y  ''  ''''-  J^''- "'■"'tlKy  will  also  «inif  Hr.  }latt'm'»  new  National  Sohk.  "The  British  Tar."— 
1  ickeu,  from  is.  to  Of.,  to  be      of  Bootey  it  Co.,  Hollci  btrcet;  and  Auttiu,  St.  James's  Uall. 


IVTONDAY  MOENING.— LONDON  BALLAD  CONCERT, 

St.  James's  Hall,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  .John  ISooscy.  Monday  Mornint'  next,  at 
Two  o'clock.  Artistes:  Miss  Edith  Wynne,  Missllarjict  KobcIIc.  Mim  .lenny  I'ratt,  and 
Madame  I'uley  ;  Mr.  Sims  llecvcs.  Mr.  Nordblom,  Mr.  r>att,  aud  Mr.  Suntley.  l'ianr)fortc. 
Mr.  Sydney  .Smith.  Conductors,  Mr.  .J.  L.  Hatton  and  M r.  J.utz.  Stalls,  Family  Tickets 
Ubr  I'our).  ais.  ;  Balcony.  :js.  ;  Areu,  '2s.  ;  Gallery  and  Orchestra,  Is — Tickcta  of  Austin, 
St.  James's  liall  ;  and  Boosey  &  Co.,  Holies  Street.  

MONDAY  MORNING  — Mr?  SIMS  REEVES  and  Mr. 
 SANTI.EY  at  the  BALLAD  CONCERT.  

lYJONDAY 


MORNING.  —  Miss    EDITH    WYNNE  and 

Madame  PATEY  at  the  BALLAD  CONCERT.   


D ORE'S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 
rR.ETORIUM,"  with  " Triumph  of  Christianity."  "Christian  Martyrs,"  "Franoesca 
da  Rimini,"  "Neophyte."  '•  Titauia,"  sc.,  at  the  DOKE  GALLERY,  3S  New  Bond  Street. 
Ten  to  Six.  Admission,  la.    ^  

XRT-UNION^fTONDON.— Subscription,  One  Guinea.— 

Every  Subscriber  receives  an  IMPRESSION  of  a  fine  PLATE,  "  Rebckah,"  ennraved 
by  the  late  W.  IIOLL,  from  the  Original  Picture  bv  F.  Goodall,  R.A.  ;  besides  a  chance  of 
one  of  the  numerous  valuable  Prizes.  Subscription  Lists  close  31st  March  instaut. 

LEWIS  POCOCK  1  „„  <,,., 

444  West  Strand,  March  8,  1873.  EDMD.  E.  ANTROBUS  1 

OYAL    POLYTECHNIC    INSTITUTION,    309  Regent 

street,  W._EXPERI.MENTAL  LECTURES  on  CHEMISTRY  and  PHYSICS,  by 
ProfcsEorE.  V.  GARDNER,  F.A.S., -M.S.A.  To  commence  on  Jtonday,  March  31.  Fee, 
Three  Guineas  cacli  Course — For  Syllabus  apply  to  Professor  Gardneu,  at  the  Institution. 

nPHE    LONDON    INTERNATIONAL  COLLEGE. 

Pi  mc!pat--I)r.  L.  SCIIMITZ,  F.R.S.E.,  late  Rector  of  the  High  School,  Edinburgh. 
The  SUMMER  TERM  will  COMMENCE  on  Monday,  April  28,  1873. 
AppUcatioKs  for  Admission  should  be  addressed  to  the  PRINCIPAL,  at  the  College,  Spring 
Grove,  near  Isleworth,  Middlesex. 

(CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Two,  £M :  Six,  ill) ;  Four,  £20.    Election,  Second  week  in  May  Apply  to  the  Secbb- 

TAiir.  The  College.  Cheltenham.  

RADLEY.— ST.  PETER'S  COLLEGE,  near  Abingdon.— 
There  will  be  an  Election  to  TWO  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £50  a  year  each, 
on  Wedne.sday,  May  7 — Apply  to  tlie  WAHDEN, 


B 


R   I    G    H    T    0  N 


COLLEGE 


IWsident-The  Earl  of  CHICHESTER. 
Princ'pa7~The  Bev.  C.  BIGG.  M.A..  iate  Senior  Student  and  Tutor  of  Ch.  Ch.  Oxford. 
There  are  special  Modern  Forms  affording:  every  necessary  preparation  for  the  Ci\il  Service, 
Line,  and  Woolwich  Examinations.    The  School  is  well  endowed  with  Scholureliips  and  Ex- 
liibitions  tenable  both  in  the  College  and  at  the  Universities,  Brighton  CoUeRe  is  perliaps  the 
henltliiest  Public  School  in  the  kinfrdom. 
Tlie  whole  necessary  cliarges  for  Boarders  are  from  80  to  90  Guineas,  according  to  age. 
For  information  apply  to  the  SECRETARY^  

nf^EINTx  Y     C  0  L  L  E  G  E,    Glenalmond,    Perth,  N.B. 

TTarrfeii-Rev.  R.  THORNTON,  D.D.  Oxon. 
A  School  on  the  model  of  the  greater  Public  Schools  of  England.   Terms  (including  every 
neccs:jary  expense),  80  and  90  Guineas,  according  to  age.   There  is  also  a  Theological  Depart- 
ment, for  Candidates  for  Uoly  Orders.   Particulars  may  be  obtained  fiom  TliE  Warden. 

fyHE  LADIES'  COLLEGE,   Grosveaor    Square,  SOUTH- 

AMPTON.  Founded  by  the  Hampshire  Association  for  Promoting  Female  Edu- 
cation. Pafrons-The  Bishop  of  WINCHESTER;  Viscount  EVERSI-EY  ;  Lord  NORTH- 
BKCJOK.  Fresideut-The  Right  Hon.  W.  COWPER-TEMPLE,  M.P.  Tlie  SPRING 
TEKM  commences  May  1.  Applications  for  the  Prospctus  and  for  Entries  may  be  addressed 
to  the  HONOiiARV  Secretaev,  or  to  the  Lady  Principal,  Miss  Daniels. 

r)XEORD    DIOCESAN    SCHOOL,  Cowley,  near  O.xford. 

Visitnrs. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  WINCHES  TER. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  OXFORD. 
Inclusive  Terms  £42  a  year. 

A  ProspectUii  and  further  particulars  may  be  had  of  the  Principal.  The  next  Term  begins 
April  2rt.  

HE     ABBEY     SCHOOL,    Beckenham,    Kent.  —  Careful 

PREPARATION  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ;  age  from  Eight  to  Fourteen  ;  number 
about  Forty.  Boys  above  Twelve  have  each  a  separate  sleeping  apartment.  Large  playground, 
and  detached  infirmary.  Beckenham  is  half  an  hour  by  rail  (London,  Chatham,  and  Dover) 
trom  London,  seven  minutes  from  Crystal  l^alace,  and  on  gravel.  Bo,\  3  met.  if  desired,  at  any 
Ivondon  station.   Summer  Term  begins  May 1 — Address,  Rev.  T.  Lloyd  Phillips,  M.A. 

'T»HE       G~rXnGE       school^     Ewell,  Surrey.— 

Principal— T)T.  BEHR,  M.A.  Head- Master -W .  SELLS,  M.A.,  formerly  Scholar  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  assisted  by  University  Graduates  in  Honours.  The  SUMMER. 
TEliiM  will  commence  on  Thursday,  May  I,  and  will  end  on  Thursday,  July  31.  Special  pre- 
paration for  Public  Schools,  Competitive  Examinations,  Universities,  &c.  Honour  Lists  and. 
further  particulars  on  application.  ^  

HIGHFIELD  SCHOOL,  Weston-super-Mare.— Conducted  by 
a,  Wrangler,  assisted  by  a  Graduate  in  Classical  Honours.   Terms,  xSl.  Specially 
adapted  for  delicate  Boys  Address,  GEORGE  Ueppel.  M.A. 

Tj^OLKESTONEr-^Mr.  ■W.^J."JEAFFRES0N,  M.A.  Ox7n 

(formerly  Principal  of  the  Elphinstone  High  School.  Bombay),  will  continue,  with  the 
Assistance  of  a  Cambridge  Honours-Man,  to  prepare  PUPILS  for  the  Universities,  Indian 
Civil  Service,  Woolwich,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations,. — Terms  and  References  on 
application.  

Woolwich,  cooper's  hill,  The  line,  civil 
SERVICE. -Rev.  Br.  IIUOIIES  (Wrang.  Joh.  Col.  Cam.),  who  has  passed  over  300, 
receives  TWELVE  YOUNG  MEN  directly  for  these  Examinations,  and  in  an  entirely  sepa- 
rate wing  of  his  House  TEN  BOYS,  who  have  tlie  advantage  of  the  same  Tutors — Ealing.  W. 

A GENTLEMAN  (formerly  in  the  Army),  Married,  living  on 
his  own  Estate,  in  one  of  tlie  best  parts  of  Hants,  assisted  by  a  Mililia  Ofllcer  of  great 
Experience  in  Tuition,  wishes  to  receive  t-IX  PUPII-.S  to  prepare  them  for  the  University, 
Civil  Service,  and  Competitive  Examinations.  Both  Gentlemen  well  vcr.';ed  in  Modern 
languages  acquired  abroad.  Churcli  of  England.  The  Advertiser,  from  his  position,  can 
oiler  exceptional  Advantages.  Higliest  references  given  aud  required. — Address,  C.  C, 
King's  Library,  Alton,  Hants.  

A GENTLEMAN  would  be  greatly  obliged  to  any  one  who 
would  recommend  him  a  SCHOOL  fir  TWO  BOYS,  aged  respectively  Ten  and  Ejight, 
in  which  the  Study  of  Modern  I.<anguages,  Mathematics,  and  tlie  Natural  Sciences  is  cultivated, 
in  prclerencc  to  the  usual  routine  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  where  the  principles  of  Christian 
Morality  are  inculcated  to  the  exclusion  of  Dogmatic  Theology.— Address,  F.  S.,  care  of 
Mr.  Alexander,  24  Old  Cavendish  Street,  London,  W. 

fpiiAVEl^TlW^T^^^  WANTED,  by  an  OXFORD 

FIRST-CLASSMAN  (Classics),  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  French  and  German,  Q-nd 
some  experience  in  Travelling.   Highest  references.— Address,  D.  E.H.,  Oxford  Union  Society, 

TN VESTMENT  for    GE¥tLEMEN7-^W ANTED,  Two  or 

Three  GENTLEMEN  of  Literary  or  Artistic  taste,  to  join  others  in  (levelopinsr  the 
success  of  an  ILLUSTRATED  PUBLICATION,  on  the  principle  of  Limited  Liability. 

Amount  of  each  Share,  f2ii),  by  Monthly  Instalments  of  £jO  Address,  Vera.\,  Literary 

Agency  Ollices,  I  Catherine  Street,  Strand.  

ETACIIED    family  RESIDENCE  for   SALE,  -witli^ 

immediate  Pos.scssion,  most  desirably  and  healthily  situate,  euhstantially  bnllt.  and 
elegantly  fitted  :  Twenty  Minutes  by  Rail  from  London  Bridge,  Eight  jMinutes  from  Station  ; 
about  a  Mile  from  Crystal  Palace;  arranged  by  Owner  for  his  own  Residence  whh  every  possible 
convenience;  Rooms  spacious  and  airy  ;  lofty  Dining  Room,  elegant  and  gpacious  Drawing 
RiK>ms.  Library,  Eight  Bed  Rooms.  Two  Dressing  Rooms,  Billiard  Room,  Three  W.  C.s.  fitted 
Bath  Room  ;  Hot  and  Cold  Water  to  each  Floor  ;  Stone  Stairs  to  First  Floor;  capital  Domestic 
Othccs;  Servants'  Rooms  ;  fitted  Box  Room  ;  and  the  most  c<?mplete  Snnitnry  arrangements ; 
Gas  to  each  Floor  ;  Grounds  thoroughly  drained  and  profusely  planted  with  choice  Sliruhs, 
Conifers,  and  Fruit  Trees  of  all  kinds;  Orchard  House.  Summer  Houses,  lowl  House,  Tool 
Shed,  Ac,  ^'C.  Term,  above  Ninety  Years,  unexpired.  Purchaser,  if  desired,  by  paying  XiiOO, 
may  leave  Balance  of  Purchase  Money  on  Mortgage. 
Some  of  the  nearly  new  and  very  appropriate  Furniture  may  be  taken  if  desired. 
Full  particulars  on  personal  application  to  Mr.  Salteii,  11  Pancras  Lane,  Queen  Streetf 
Chcapside.  

pOMFORTABLY  FURNISHED   APARTMENTS  for  One 

or  Two  GENTLEMEN  in  a  quiet  House,  both  airy  and  pleasantly  situated  ;  close  to  the 
trxbridtrc  Koad,  Metropolitan,  and  Great  Western  Stations.  Trains  'to  City  ;ind  West  End 
every  Ten  Minutes — Apply  to  Mr.  Dkar,  Picture  Dealer,  &e.,  Southamjjton  Street,  Strand, 
W.C.  

HYDROPATHY.— SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill. 
PAr/nician-Dr.  EDWARD  LANE,  M.A. .  M.D.  Edin.    Turkish  Baths.  Consulta- 
tions daily  (Saturday  excepted!  at  7  Princes  Street,  llonovcr  Square,  from  Ten  till  Twelve. 
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OVERLAND  ROUTE.— The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIEN- 
TAL STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  BOOK  PASSENGERS  and  receive 
Cargoacd  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 

FROM  SOUTHAMPTON.  (eaTlSSSna) . 

GIBRALTAE  "I    Every  Tliursday, 

MALTA  / 

AI-EXANDRIA 
ADEN  ... 
BOMBAY 
GALLE. 


at  '2  p.m. 
Every  Thursday, 
at  2  p.m. 


Every  Friday 
Momius. 


From  Brisdisi. 


Every  Monday, 
at  5  a.m. 


Thursday 
and 


MADRAS   

CALCUTTA  ... 

PENANG  

SINGAPORE  . 

CHINA  

JAPAN   

■6¥?,T5-5;^iAi^f;"l  Thursday.  Mar.  13, 


-tfar  Tt  I  Friday  Morning,   (  Monday.  March  24 

97fl;?nmM     March  21  and     ^       and  April  7, 
27,  at  2  p.m.  ^p_.;j  ^  (  ^ 


NEW  ZEALAND . 
tCargo  only) 


at  2  p.m. 


Friday  Morning,  f  Monday.  Jfarch  24, 


March  21. 


1 


Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  returning  by  the  Company's  Steamers  within 
Six  or  Twelve  Months  of  their  arrival.  . 

Passengers  are  now  booked  throuch,  via  Bombay  to  the  principal  Railway  Stations  in  India, 
■\nd  through  Tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are  issued  at  the  Company's  Office.  Tickets  to 
Brindisi  only  can  also  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Lebeau  &  Co.,  6  Billiter  Street  (South  Italian 
Bailway  Otiice), 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  information,  apply  at  the  Company's 
Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street, London,  or  Oriental  Place, Southampton. 


TNDIAN         PARCEL  POST. 

I*-  Under  Authority  from  the  POSTMASTER-GENERAL  of  INDIA. 

Parcels  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  in  weight  and  2  ft.  x  1  ft.  x  1  ft.  in  size,  and  i620  in  value, 
Sre  conveyed  by  the  Penissot.au  axd  Okiextal  CosfPASY  from  London  to  any  Post  Town 
in  India  at  a  uniform  charge  of  Is.  4d.  per  lb.   Full  Particulars  on  application  at 
 l;2  LEADENHALL  STREET,  E.C.  

"DRIGHTON.  —  BEDFORD   HOTEL.  —  Every  endeavour  is 

.'-^  made  to  render  this  Hotel  equal  to  its  long-existing  repute.  Spacious  Coffee  Room  for 
liEdiea  and  Gentlen^en.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel.  — Communications  to  The 
Manager,  Bedford  Hotel  Company.  Limited.  

rFHE     GRANVILLE     HOTEL,    St.  Lawrence-on-Sea.— 

Ramsgate  the  nearest  Station  on  both  Lines.  A  Reduction  of  25  per  cent,  off  Apart- 
ments taken  by  the  Week  until  end  of  March.  Hydropathic,  Turkish.  Ozone,  Plunge,  and 
other  Batha  in  the  Hotel.  

RODRIGUES'    MONOGRAMS,    ARMS,     CRESTS,  and 
ADDRESSES  Designed,  and  Steel  Dies  Engraved  as  Gems. 
RAISED,  RUSTIC,  GROTESQUE,  and  ECCENTRIC  MONOGRAMS  artistically  de- 
signed for  any  combination  of  Letters.   NOTE  PAPER  and  ENVELOPES  Stamped  in  Colour 
Eelief,  and  brilliantly  Illuminated  in  Gold,  Silver,  and  Colours,  in  the  highest  Style  of  Art. 
CARD-PLATE  elegantly  engraved,  and  lOO  Superfine  Cards  printed  for  4s.  6d. 

At  HENRY  RODRIGUES',  42  PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 

CREME  de  la  CREME  (the  New  Court  Note  Paper), 
made  from  Charta  Perfecta.  Registered  The  Publicare  respectfullv  CAUTIONED  that 

the  NEW  COURT  NOTE  PAPER  is  to  be  had  only  of  JENNER  &  KNEWSTUB.to  the 
QueeUj  Heraldic  Engravers  and  Stationers  by  Special  Appointments  to  their  Royal  Highnesses 
the  Frmce  and  Princess  of  Wales.  Specimens  of  Monograms,  Stamping,  and  Charta  Perfecta 
free  33  St.  James's  Street,  and  B6  Jcrmyn  Street,  S.W.  

lyrECHI'S  DRESSING  BAGS  and  CASES,  DESPATCH 

BOXES,  Tourists'  Writing  Cases.  Jewel  Cases,  Writing  Desks,  Parisian  Productions, 
Library  Sets  in  Afediaeval  and  Leather,  Albums,  Cases  of  Fine  Cutlery,  Scissors.  Razors.  Table 
Knives,  the  Magic  Razor  Strop  and  Paste,  at  MECHI'S.  112  Regent  Street,  W.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  post  free.   Established  1827.   City  Prices  charged  for  Ca^h.  

PATENTED  IMPROVEMENT  in  WATCHES. —E.  DENT 

&  CO.,  61  Strand  and  34  Royal  Exchange,  Manufacturers  to  Her  Majesty,  makers  of 
the  New  Standard  Clock  of  the  Royal  Observatory.  Greenwich.  &c.,  invite  attention  to  thoir 
NEW  PATENT  ESCAPEMENT  for  HALF  CHRONOMETER  WATCHES,  which  ren- 
ders them  less  susceptible  to  injury,  and  corrects  those  errors  of  performance  which  generally 
arise  from  rough  usage.  Catalogues  ou  application,  61  Strand,  and  34  Royal  Exchange 
(adjoining  Lloyd's),  London.  

'T'HE  ASTRONOMER-ROYAL  Reported  to  the  Admiralty 

(August  13, 1870),  on  40  Chronometers  entered  for  annual  competition,  "M.F.DENT'S 
19  the  finest  we  have  ever  had  on  trial."— M.  F.  DENT,  Chronometer,  Watch,  and  Clock  Maker 
to  the  Queen, 33  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS.   

1  000  NEWSPAPERS  RECOMMEND  THEM.    For  their 

■Lyj'J^    Names  see  "  Graphic,"  January  13.  1872.  Sample  Box  by  post.  Is.  Id. 

"  Bell's  Life"  says  the  •'  PICKWICK  PEN  "  is  a  perfect  treasure. 
"  They  come  as  a  boon  and  blessing  to  men 
The  Pickwiclc,  the  Owl,  and  the  Waverley  Pen." 
 MACNIVEN  m  C.VMERON.  23  Blair  Street.  Edinburgh.  

CUTLERY,   Warranted. — The  most   varied  Assortment  of 
TABLE  CUTLERY  in  tlie  World,  all  warranted,  is  on  Sale  at  WILLIAM  S. 
BURTON'S. 

The  Blades  are  all  of  the  finest  Steel. 

31-inch  Ivory  Handles  per  Dozen 

3^  ditto  Balance  ditto    „ 

3}  ditto       ditto    „ 

3^  ditto  fine  Ivory  Handles  

4  ditto  extra  large  ditto  

4  ditto  African  Ivory  ditto  • 

Ditto,  with  Silver  Ferules   „ 

Ditto,  with  Silvered  Blades   

Niclcel  Electro  Silvered  Handles  .. 


Table  Knives. 
8.  d. 
19  . 


23 


Dessert  Knives. 

8.  d. 

15  . 

16  . 
24  . 
28  . 
30  . 
36  . 
38  . 
42  . 
19  . 


per  Pair  7 
..  7 


WILLIAM  8.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appointment,  to  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  CAT.VLOGUE,  containing  upwards  of       Illustrations  of  his 

unrivalled  Stock,  with  List  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  tiie  30  large  Show-rooms,  post  free  

39  Oxford  Street.  W.;  I,  1  A,  2.  :i  and  4  Newman  Street;  4,5  and  6  Perry's  Place ;  and  I 
Newman  Yard,  London.  W.  The  Cost  of  delivering  Goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will  always  undertake 
delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate.  

URNISH      YOUR       HOUSE      or  APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  Cash  Prices;  no  Extra  Charges. 
Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from.  All  Goods  Warrmited.  Terms  post  free  :  with  Illustrated 
Price  Catalogue,  three  stamps — *249  and  2.'iU  Tottenham  Court  Road.  Established  IHti'J. 

ESTABLISHED  A.D.  1700. 

"PURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  at  DEANE  &  COMPANY'S. 

UluBtratcd  Catalogue,  with  priced  Furnishtng  Lift,  post  free. 


Table  Cutlery. 

Elcctro-Silver  Plate. 

T<'a  Trayfl  and  UriiH. 

UiiH  ChaiirlelierH  and  Fittings. 

I>ampi— Tabic,  Hall.  &c. 

Batha_Hot  and  Cold  Water. 


Fenders  and  Flrc-ironR. 
Bcdntonds  and  Hcdding. 
StuveH  and  Kanuc-x. 
Copper,  Iron,  and  Tin  Ware. 
Turnery,  BruHhcN.  and  Mats. 
Horticultural  Tools. 


A  Discount  of  Five  per  cent,  for  Cash  Payments  of  X3  and  upwards. 
DEANE  b  COMPANY.  46  Klnr  William  Street.  I>ondon  Bridge.  E.C. 

■piLMER  &  SON'S   EASY    CHAIRS  and  COUCHES.— 

The  larccHt  OMortmcnt  in  the  klnttdoin,  coinnriHinir  all  the  DcBlimf  for  which  they  have 
been  celebrated  for  the  IftHt  fifty  veurM.  (ind  nUn  nil  the  NcwcHt  I'attt'rns,  cnnibinint:  trnirc, 
elceanoe,  and  crivnfart.    Five  Hiuufrcd  diirrrcnt  PsltcniH  alwayi  in  Stw^k.    New  l)cHi(;n«  ar« 

t>clns  almoft  daily  added.    All  are  of  the  Ik  hI  <jnality  aud  marked  in  plain  tiBurcH  Show 

llooms  and  Oalleries.  31  and  .32  BcrnrrM  Stn  ct.  London.  \V;  

PARQUET    FURN  IT  Ul  IE. —  HOWARD'S  PATENT.— 

rumlturc  of  (11  deicrlptlons  mode  of  HOWARD'S  PATENT  PARQUET  la  of  the 
most  durable  kind,  and  (being  maiiufiuanrcd  by  Machini-ry)  mmlcroto  In  cost,  anil  of  tlio  llniKt 
INiiaiblo  quality.  Comblnlnn  Panjui  lcrlo  with  Wood  Taiwilry,  resldencvi  may  bo  lilted  up 
without  cither  punting  or  paper  haiiKlnir. 

HOWARD  Jit  SONS, 
Decorator*  ud  Cabinet  Makers  by  Sloam  Power,  'i',.     anil  27  ncmori  Street,  London,  W., 
and  Mlillaiid  Ilulldliirfl,  New  Htreet,  Illrmlniiliam. 


s 


MEE'S    DESIGNS    of   FURNITURE    and  of 

IRON  and  IIRARS  BEDSTEADS. 
A  New  and  Itcvlncd  Editlim  of  this  Work  Is  now  Issued, 
In  a  iln  conrenlent  for  triniuiUslon  by  imit,  and  will  tic  forwarded,  on  application,  by 
W.  A.  &  B.  HUV.H, 
n  FINHnilRV  PAVEMHNT,  LONDON. 


PLARK'S   PATENT  STKKL  NOISKI.KHS  SHUTTERS, 

^  »<lf.<;iilll»K.  V\rP  and  Thief  Pnmf,  i  nn  I*  ailnplrd  li,  any  Window  or  nther  f)penlnif. 
Priiatci  lim  i  rni'.  CI.AKK  it  CO.,  Bute  ralcutecs,  lUtlibunc  I'lucc,  W.  i  Taris,  Maneliciter, 
i.lnttitiol.aiul  Dubllo. 


T'HE    AGRA    BANK,    Limited.  —  Established   in  1833. 

CAPITAL,  £1,000.000. 
Head  Opjtck— NTCH0L,AS  LANE,  LiOMBARD  STREET.  LONDON. 
Bbanches  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay.  Madras,  Kuxrachee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai. 
Uong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £100. 

Depositsreceived  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz.: 

At  5  percent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  12  months' Notice  of  Withdrawal. 
For  shorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  etfected  in  British  and  Foreigu  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  an  d 
Loan6,and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensionsrealized. 

Every  other  descriptron  of  Banking  Business  aud  Mouey  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON,  Chairman. 

OYAL   EXCHANGE   ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

(Established  by  Royal  Charter,  A.D.  1720.) 
FOR  SEA.  FIRE,  LIFE,  AND  ANNUITIES. 
Chief  Oppice— ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON.     Biiaxch-29  PALL  MALL. 
The  accumulated  Funds  exceed  £3.600.000. 
JAMES  STEWART  HODGSON,  Esq.,  Governor. 
CHARLES  JOHN  MANNING,  'Esu..  Sub-Gavertwr. 
FRANCIS  ALEXANDER  HAillLTON,  Esq.,  Deputy-Governor. 
Directors, 


R 


Egerton  Hubbard.  Esq. 
Nevile  Lubbock,  Esq. 
George  Forbes  Malcolmson, Esq. 
Lord  Josceiine  Wm.  Percy. 
Charles  Robinson,  Esq. 
Sir  John  Rose.  Bart. 
Samuel  Leo  Schuster. Esq. 
Eric  Carrin^ton  Smith,  Esq. 
Octavius  Wiprram.Esq. 
Montagu  C.  Wilkinson,  Esq. 
Charles  Baring  Young,  Esq. 


Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 
John  Garratt  Cattley,  Esq. 
Mark  Currie  Close,  Esq. 
Edward  James  Daniell.Esq. 
William  Davidson.  Esq. 
Lancelot  William  Dent,  Esq. 
Alexander  Druce,  Esq. 
Fredk.  Joseph  Edlmunn,  Esq. 
Charles  Hermann  Gofichen,Esq. 
Charles  Seymour  Grenfell.  Esq. 
I  Robert  Amadeus  Heath,  Esq. 

Wilmot  Holland.  Esq. 

NOTICE.-The  usual  Fifteen  Days  allowed  for  payment  of  FIRE  PREMIUMS  fallinC 
due  at  Lady- Day  will  expire  on  April  9. 
FIRE  ASSURANCES  may  be  effected  on  advantageous  terms. 

FARMING-STOCK  No  extra  charge  for  the  use  of  Steam  Thrashing-Machines. 

LIFE  ASSURANCES  with  or  without  participation  in  Profits.  Divisions  of  Profit  every 
Five  Years. 

Medical  Fees  and  Policy  Stamps  paid  by  the  Corporation, 

A  Liberal  participation  in  Profits,  with  the  guarantee  of  a  large  invested  Capital  Stock,  and 
exemption,  under  Royal  Charter,  from  the  liabilities  of  partnership. 

The  advantages  of  modern  practice,  with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources  have  been 
tested  by  the  experience  of  more  than  a  Century  aud  a  Ixalf. 

A  Prospectus,  Table  of  Bonus,  aud  Balance  Sheet  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
Royal  Exchange.  London.  ROBERT  P.  STEELE,  ^ccrcfary. 


LIFE    ASSURANCE    for    the    PROFESSIONAL  and 
MERCANTILE  CLASSES. 

A  Short  Pamphlet  on  this  subject  has  been  published,  directing  attention  to 
Life  Assurance  as : 

1.  PROVISION  FOR  A  FAMILY, 

2.  METHOD  OF  SATING. 

3.  REPLACING  MONEY  LOST. 

4.  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENT. 
6.    PROVISION  FOR  OLD  AGE. 

6.  A  SECURITY  IN  BUSINESS. 

7.  A  SECURITY  IN  PARTNERSHIPS. 

Copies  may  be  procured  free  from  the 

SCOTTISH  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

EDINBURGH  (Head  Office) -22  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE. 
LONDON  OFFICE— 3  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 
HE    STANDARD    LIFE    ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1825. 

REPORT  to  tlie  Forty-sixth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Company,  held  April  18/2. 

Results  Jieporled, 

Amount  proposed  for  Assurance  durinK  the  Year   £1.2**9.7S7  .'i  0 

Amount  of  ARsurances  iicceptod  durintr  the  Year    l.wl.oii?  5  0 

Annual  Premiums  ou  New  Policies  during  the  Year   36J<i8  15-  6 

aaims  by  Death   XA.M  8  8 

Assurances  accepted  during  the  last  Five  Years   .^.564,Bra  1  1 

Subsisting  Assurances   16,912,2*J6  7  8 

Revenue,  upwards  of    £700.000  0  0 

Assets,  upwards  of.   £4,000.000  0  0 

Further  information  can  lie  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company  in  London,  Edinburgh, 
aud  Dublin,  or  at  any  of  the  Agencies. 

Colonial  and  Foreijrn  Insurances. 
Assurances  granted  on  the  Lives  of  Persons  procccdinij  Abroad. 
Braucli  Offices  aud  Agencies  in  India  and  all  the  Uritish  Colonics. 

WILL.  TIIOS.  THOMSON,  Manager. 

H.  JONES  WILLIAMS,  General  Seeretetrti  for  Eur/lamt. 

T/\Nnnw     /  »l!  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C.  i  and 
LONDON-  \  J         J  j^j^j  J 

EDINnURGII-S  OEORGE  STIIEET  (Head  Office). 
/  DUBLIN— CB  UPPER  SACKVILLE  STREET.    

TMPERIAL     EIRE"~INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Establislwd  1803. 

lOLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.G.,  and  IB  and  17  PALL  MALL.  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  Xl,e00.0«O.    PAID  UP  AND  INVESTED.  £700,000. 
Policies  fulling  duo  at  Lady-Day  diould  be  renewed  before  April  0,  or  tlic  same  will 
become  void. 

  JAMES JIOLLANl),  Su,m  inlemteut. 

E'a'GLE         insurance  COMPANY. 
Eitahllihed  1807.  (For  Lives  linly.) 
70  PALL  MALL,  LONDON. 

GEORGE  HUMPHREYS,  Actuarv and Seertlmii. 

P  H  (E  N  I  X        Fl^li"}-;    "  0~f'  F  l"cr  E, 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CIIARINO  CHOS.S,  LONDON. —EsTABLISHBD  1782. 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
InsuianeeseUectcdln  all  ports  of  the  World. 
_  GEO.  W.  L0VELI...'?<-rr»ai7/. 

Ij^UNEUAL     KKFONM.— Tho    LoR'DON  NECHOl'OLIS 

J  ("(IMPANV  conducts  I'UNEUAl.S  with  Slmnllrlly  and  with  great  Ecomimv.  Pro- 
spectus free  Chief  Olllcc,  2  Lancaster  Place,  Strouil,  W.C. 

ESTAltLISllKl)  1804. 

TI  M  E  W  E  li  li .  S  P  C  I  A  L  TAILOR 
and  MILITARY  OUTrn'TEll  tc.  (Jenlleincn  who  require  no  Credit, 8  Sackvllle  SIriM-l. 
INccndilly,  W.  "A  private  triule  ftl  liighcNt  cla.s  luiil  character,  yielding  to  Us  patron.  I  lie  hill 
advoutogvivf  thulr  portion."  Uuuk  of  Prices  post  trco. 
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The  Saturday  Keview. 


ISSUE  OF  16,000  SHARES  OF  £10  EACH  OF 

JOHN  BAGNALL  &  SONS,  LIMITED. 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies'  Acts  18G2  and  1867,  by  which  the  liability  of  Shareholders  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  thei*  Shares. 

CAPITAL    £300,000,    IN    30,000    SHARES    OP    £10  EACH, 
Of  which  only  16,000  Shares  are  now  to  be  issued. 


PBICE   OP    SUBSCRIPTION",  par-or  £10  per  Share,  payable  aa  follows: 

£1  per  Share  on  Application;  £3  per  Share  on  Allotment;  £3  per  Share  on  May  20,  1873  ;  £3  per  Share  on 

June  20,  1873  :— Total,  £10. 

Subscribers  may  pay  up  their  Shares  in  full  on  any  day  on  which  an  Instalment  is  due,  entitling  them  to  Discount  at  the  rate  of  £G  per 

Cent,  per  Annum  for  such  prepayment. 


Directors. 

HANBURY  BARCLAY,  Esq.,  Church  Hill  House,  Handsworth  ;  and  Birmingham  Patent  Tube  Works,  Smethwick. 
EDWARD  GEM,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Edward  Gem  &  Co.,  Birmingham  and  London),  Belle  Vue  House,  Halesowen. 
SAMPSON  S.  LLOYD,  Jun..  Esq.  (Messrs.  Lloyd  &  Lloyd,  Birmingham  and  London),  Olton  Hall,  Solihull. 

WILLIAM  SUTTON  NAYLER,  Esq.  Wednesbury  >  j^^      i  directors. 

JOSEPH  NAYLER,  Esq.,  WalsaU   S  •' 

Bankers, 

LLOYDS'  BANKING  COMPANY,  Limited,  Birmingham,  and  Branches. 
Messrs.  BARXETTS,  HOARES,  HANBURYS,  &  LLOYD,  60  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.G. 

Sulicitors. 

Messrs.  DUIGNAN,  LEWIS,  &  LEWIS,  Walsall ;  and  15  Bedford  Row,  W.C.,  London. 
6-eere<ary— CHARLES  F.  RICHARDSON,  Esq. 
Offices. 

3  GEEAT  WINCHESTER  STREET  BUILDINGS,  E.G.,  LONDON. 
GOLD'S  HILL  IRONWORKS,  WEST  BROMWICH,  STAFFORDSHIRE. 


This  Company  is  formed  to  purchase  and  continue  the  business  of  Messrs.  John 
Bagnall  &L  Sons,  the  well-known  Ironmasters  and  Coal  -Proprietors  of  West 
Eromwich,  South  Staffordshire. 

The  business  was  established  by  Mr.  John  Bagnall,  about  seventy  years  ago, 
from  which  time  it  has  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  course  of  prosperity.  The  founder 
and  several  of  his  sons  acquired  large  fortunes  in  it,  and  the  last  Proprietor,  Mr. 
J.iMES  Bagnall,  was  weU  known  as  a  man  of  wealth,  the  whole  of  which  was 
derived  from  the  business. 

Mr.  James  Bagnall  died  iu  January  1872,  since  which  time  the  Works,  which 
are  at  the  present  time  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  have  been  successfully  carried  on 
by  his  Executors,  Messrs.  Wm.  Snnox  Natler  and  Joseph  Naylek  (by  whom 
indeed  they  had  principally  been  managed  for  several  years  previously),  who  have 
consented  for  the  present  to  continue  to  manage  the  business  as  heretofore,  for  this 
Company. 

Mr.  James  Bagnall  died  without  issue,  and  his  estate  being  by  directions  in  his 
will  distributable  in  various  channels,  the  works  and  property  are  now  brought  into 
the  market ;  their  magnitude  places  them  beyond  the  reach  o£  individual  enterprise ; 
this  Company  has  therefore  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiniug  them. 

An  opportunity  is  thus  given  to  the  public  to  participate  in  the  profits  of  a  con- 
cern which  it  is  believed  may  as  to  its  importance,  its  character,  and  its  success, 
challenge  comparison  with  any  similar  undertaking  in  the  district. 

In  addition  to  a  very  extensive  and  profitable  home  trade,  the  firm  has  a  large 
connexion  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  particularly  in  Germany,  and  also  in  the 
United  States.  Indeed  its  brand  may  be  said  to  have  attained  a  world-wide  cele- 
brity, and  everywhere  commands  the  highest  price  in  the  market. 

The  various  mineral  and  manufacturing  properties  have  been  acquired  from  time 
to  time  with  great  judgment.  Numerous  as  they  are,  they  are  yet  all  within  such 
easy  distance  as  to  be  worked  economically  and  to  make  their  supervision  from  the 
head  office  a  matter  of  perfect  practicability. 

The  purchase  will  include  the  Gold's  Green  and  Capponfield  Furnaces,  the  Toll  End, 
Lea  Brook,  Imperial  and  Gold's  Hill  Ironworks,  and  the  Gold's  Green,  Cophall, 
Bentley,  Deepmoor,  Capponfield,  James  Bridge,  Crescent,  Bradley,  Groveland,  and 
Pump  House  Collieries,  the  whole  forming  one  of  the  most  important  and  profitable 
concerns  in  the  South  Staffordshire  district. 

The  Works  comprise  Six  Blast  Furnaces  (five  of  which  may  be  worked  at  one 
time),  capable  of  producing  about  28,000  tons  of  Pig  Iron  per  annum,  and  Mills  and 
Forges  equal  to  a  yearly  production  of  30,000  tons  of  finished  Iron,  consisting  of 
Bars,  Hoops,  Sheets,  Plates,  Rails,  iic. 

The  Mines  of  Coal,  Ironstone,  and  Limestone  yield  about  200,000  tons  per  annum, 
therefore,  to  a  great  extent,  rendering  the  Furnaces  and  Ironworks  independent  of 
external  supplies  of  raw  material — a  consideration  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  Iron  and  Coal  Trade,  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 

The  Furnaces  and  Ironworks  cover  nearly  60  acres,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  part  of  the  Capponfield  Furnaces,  which  is  Copyhold,  they  are  of  Freehold 
tenure.  A  portion  of  the  (Collieries,  comprising  an  area  of  upwards  of  180acres,are 
also  Freehold,  and  include  a  large  quantity  of  land  in  the  parishes  of  West  Brom- 
wich,  Tipton,  and  Walsall,  which  is  now  and  will  become  still  more  valuable  for 
building  purposes.  The  remaining  Collieries  are  held  on  lease  for  adequate  terms, 
and  on  moderate  royalties. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1871,  shortly  before  Mr.  Baonall's  death,  his 
health  being  seriously  impaired,  a  sale  of  the  business  was  contemplated,  and,  with 
this  view,  a  very  careful,  searqhing,  and  minute  valuation  was  ma/ie  by  ilessrs.  W.M. 
EiBD  ti  Co.,  of  London,  who  valued  the  Freehold  and  Leasehold  Properties  alone,  as 
on  September  30,  1871,  at  £180,0(X).  The  loose  Plant  and  stocks  of  Ironstone  and 
Pig  and  Puddled  Iron  were,  in  addition,  valued  at  the  same  time  at  £120,000  ;  the 
value  of  the  whole  being  S.'M<),<iW). 

At  the  recent  stock-taking  on  December  31  last  (1872)  the  stock  of  Iron  was 
larger  tliaa  in  September  1871,  while  that  of  Ironstone  was  somewhat  less;  but. 


having  regard  to  the  advance  in  prices  of  Iron  since  the  time  at  which  the  valuation 
was  made,  the  total  value  of  the  amou7it  of  t4ie  stocks  would  now  come  to  a  very 
much  higher  sum  than  they  were  valued  at  iu  September  1871. 

It  need  hardly  be  observed  that  the  goodwill  of  a  business  of  such  high  reputa- 
tion and  standing,  established  for  so  long  a  period  as  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
century,  and  whose  brand  is  so  well  known  throughout  the  world,  must  of  itself  be 
of  great  value  ;  but,  owing  to  the  circumstances  before  referred  to  of  the  death  of 
the  late  Proprietor,  the  Company  now  established  will  enter  upon  the  business  with- 
out making  any  payment  whatever  to  the  Executors  ou  this  account . 

The  Company  acquires  the  whole  of  the  Properties  and  Stocks  (together  with  the 
Brand,  Trading  Name,  and  Goodwill),  and  takes  over  the  business  as  a  going  concern, 
as  from  December  31  last,  at  the  price  of  £290,370.  Of  this  sum  the  Executors  are 
willing  that  .£140,000  should  be  a  deferred  payment  for  five  years,  bearing  interest 
in  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum— the  balance,  £150,370,  being  payable 
cash. 

This  favourable  arrangement  will  enable  the  Company  to  distribute  the  whole  of 
the  net  income  of  the  Works,  less  the  Debenture  Interest,  over  the  Share  Capital 
now  for  subscription. 

The  valuable  Contracts  entered  into  by  the  firm  of  Messrs.  John  Bagnall  & 
Sons  are  handed  over  to  the  Company  without  charge  ;  they  are  at  very  favourable 
prices,  and  having  been  recently  made,  are  nearly  all  at  the  high  rates  now  current 
in  the  market. 

The  additional  advantai^e  is  afforded  to  the  Company  by  Mr.  Bagn.\ll's  Executors, 
of  receiving  all  the  profits  from  January  1  last,  from  which  date  the  earnings  of 
the  business  will  accrue  to  the  Company. 

It  may  be  reasonably  calculated  that  the  Profits  will  be  considerably  in  excess 
even  of  those  realized  by  the  late  Proprietor,  inasmuch  as  the  position  of  the  Iron 
and  Coal  trades  throughout  the  country  is  well  known  to  be  such  as  not  only  to 
insure  a  continuance  of  the  large  profits  which  are  now  being  earned,  but  also  to 
point  to  a  considerable  increase. 

The  Directors  limit  themselves  to  the  above  statement  of  facts,  which,  in  their 
opinion,  require  no  amplification. 

A  copy  of  the  Agreement  for  purchase  of  the  Property,  Works,  and  Collieries,  and 
the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association,  together  with  a  copy  of  Messrs. 
William  Biud  h  Co.'s  Report,  may  be  inspected  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company's 
Solicitors. 

If  no  Allotment  be  made,  the  application  money  will  be  returned  without 
deduction  ;  and,  should  a  smaller  number  of  Shares  be  allotted  than  those  applied 
for,  the  balance  of  the  sum  deposited  will  be  appropriated  towards  the  sum  payable 
on  allotment. 

Applications  for  Shares  must  be  madeon  the  accompanying  Form.which  must  be 
forwarded,  together  with  a  deposit  of  £1  per  Share,  to  the  Bankers  of  the  Company, 
Llotds'  Banking  Company,  Limited,  Birmingham,  and  their  Branches  ;  or  to 
Messrs.  BARNEns,  HoARRS,  Haniiurys  &  Li«yd,  UO  Lombard  Street,  E.C.,  London  ; 
or  to  the  Secretary,  at  tlie  Ottioes  of  the  Company,  3  Great  Winchester  Street 
Buildings,  E.G.,  London,  wheie  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  may  be 
obtained. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

CHAS.  F.  RICHARDSON,  Secrelary. 

Offices  of  the  Company,  "  Great  Winchester  Street  Buildings,  E.G. 
London,  March  18,  1873. 


The  following  Contract  has  been  entered  into  on  behalf  of  the  Company : — 
An  Agreement  dated  the  Cth  day  of  March,  187<3,  between  Richard  SamI'el 
Bagnall  and  William  SurroN  Nayler  and  Joseph  Nayler,  Trustees  of  the 
late  James  Bagnall,  of  the  one  part,  and  George  Bytheway  of  the  other  part. 


Issue  of  16,000  Shares  of  £10  each,  part  of  30,000  Shares  constituting  the  Share  Capital  of 

JOHN    BAGNALL   &   SONS,  LIMITED. 

FORM  OP  APPLICATION. 
(To  be  retained  by  the  Bankers.) 
TO  THE  DTRECTORS  OF  JOHN  BAGNALL  d-  SONS,  LIMITED. 
Oestlkmiw,— Having  paid  to  your  credit  at  your  Bankers  the  Sum  of  Pounds,  being  £1  per  Share  on  Shares 

of  £10  each  of  John  Baonall  &  Sons,  Limited,  I  refjuest  you  to  allot  me  that  number  of  Shares ;  and  I  hereby  agree  to  accept  the  same,  or  any  smaller  number  that 
may  be  allotted  to  me,  and  to  pay  the  balance  due  thereon,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Prospectus,  dated  March  18,  1873. 

Name  (in  full)  T.TT.  

Address   

Profession  (if  any)  

Date   1873, 

Signature  

(Addition  to  be  filled  up  it  the  Applicant  wishes  to  pay  up  in  full  on  Allotment.) 
I  desire  to  arail  mjatU  of  the  prlTilege  to  pay  up  in  full  on  allotment  the  above  Shares  in  terms  of  Prospectus. 

Signature  ', , , ,, ...  ,,7,  ,r...>  •>.•••••  •T.TrTti  
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The  Saturday  Heview. 


[March  22, 1873. 


LADIES'  FUR-LINED  BOOTS,  18s.  6d.    Boots  for  Skating. 
Guinea  Cork-soled  Elastic  Boots.   Velvet  Boots,  5s.  6d.    Slippers,  3s.  6d.  Catalogues 
postfree.  THOMAS  D.  MARSHALL.  192  Oxford  Street, W. 


CANDLES. 


H 


lELD'S    PATENT     "  OZOKERIT  " 

Improved  in  colour.      Improved  iu  burning. 
No  advance  in  price. 
SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 

TRON   WINE  BINS.— FARROW  &   JACKSON  (Business 

established  1798).  First  Wrought-Tron  Wine  Bins,  invented  and  made  "by  the  late 
Mr.  Farrow  in  1824.  First  Wine  Bins,  with  separate  rest  for  each  bottle,  registered  by  present 
lirm  March  1,  1861.  The  new  Exhibit  Bins,  also  with  separate  rest  tor  each  bottle  (but  so 
arranged  that  the  necks  of  the  bottles  are  outwards,  an  advantage  peculiar  to  this  form  of 
"Wine  Bin),  re^'istered  by  them  March  29,  lt<7-,i — 18  Great  Tower  Street,  8  Uaymarket, 
91  Mansell  Street,  London  ;  and  23  Rue  du  Pont  Neuf,  Paris. 

/^AilPBELL'S   OLD    GLENLIVAT    WHISKY.— 20s.  per 

Gallon  ;  40s.  per  Dozen—Address,  JAMES  CAMPBELL,  Wine  Merchant,  153  Regent 
Street.  London.  

I  N  A  H  A  N'S  iTT     '.  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delici«us  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH 
WHISKIES,  is  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac 
Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded  "  Kinahan's  .  LL  .  Wliisky.'* 
Wholesale  Depot,  ^0  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

ELAZENBY  &  SON'S  PICKLEST'SAUOES,  and  CON- 
•  DIMENTS.—E.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  Sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments,  so  long  and  favourably  distinguished 
by  their  Name,  are  compelled  to  CAUTION  the  Public  against  the  inferior  Preparations 
-which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close  imitation  of  their  Goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the 
Public — 92  Wigmore  Street.  Cavendish  Sqiiare  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and 
18  Trinity  Street,  London,  S.E.  ' 

ARVEY'S^SAUCE.  —  Caution.  —  The  Admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, prepared  by 
E.  LAZENBY  &  SON.  bears  the  Label  used  so  many  years,  signed    EUzabcih  Lazenh'j" 

T)IGESTIVE  COCOA.— Specially  prepared  for  Sufferers  from 

Indigestion,  Debility,  and  Pulmonary  Complaints  ;  is  highly  nutritious,  easily  digested, 
and  palatable,  and  adapted  for  the  most  Delicate  Stomach. 

Sold  in  Tins,  from  ls.6d.,by  all  Chemists  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  by  the 
Manufacturers, 
SAVORY  &  MOORE,  143  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. 

INNEFORD'S     PURE     FLUID  MAGNESIA, 

the  best  Remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn ,  Headache, Gout  ,and  Indigestion 
At  172  New  Bond  Street.  London  ;  and  of  all  Chemists, 

URE     AERATED     WATERS.  —  ELLIS'S  RUTHIN 

WATERS,  Soda.  Potass.  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia ;  and  for  Gout,  Lithia  and  Potass. 
Corks  branded  "R.  ELLIS  &  SON,  RUTHIN,"  and  every  Label  bears  their  Trade  Mark. 
Sold  everywhere  and  Wholesale  of  R.  ELLIS  &  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales. 
London  Agents  :  W.  Best  &  Sons,  Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish  Square. 

ELECTRICITY   IS  LIFE. 

PULVERMACHER'S  Improved  Patent  GALVANIC  CHAIN 
BANDS,  BELTS,  BATTERIES,  and  ACCESSORIES.   Price  from  23.  and  upwards. 
Reliable  evidence  in  proof  of  the  unrivalled  efficacy  of  these  appliances  in  Rheumatism, 
Gout,  Neuralgia,  Deafness.  Head  and  Tooth  Ache.  Paralysis,  Liver  Complaints.  Cramps, 
Spasms,  Nervous  Debility,  Functional  Disorders,  &c.,  is  given  in  the  Pamphlet,  "  Galvanism, 
Nature's  Chief  Restorer  of  Impaired  Vital  Energy." 

Apply  at  PULVERMACHER'S  Galvanic  Eetablishment,  168  Regent  Street,  London,  W. ; 
■where  Pamphlet  and  full  Price  List  can  be  obtained,  post  free. 

pURES  of  COUGHS,   COLDS,   and    HOARSENESS  by 

Dr.  LOCOCK'S  PULMONIC  WAFERS,_Mr.  Seysiour,  Chemist,  Okeharapton, 
"Writes  :  "  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  they  are  the  best  medicine  for  Coughs  and  Colds  ever 
jntroduced."— Sold  by  all  Druggists  at  Is.  IM.  per  Box. 


D 


BOOKS,  &c. 


IVrUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— BOOKS  for  all  READERS 

-i-'-*-   See  MUDIE'S  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR  for  MARCH.   New  Edition  now  ready. 

TV/rUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— First-Class  Subscripti 

•^-^   for  a  constant  succession  of  the  Newest  Books,  One  Guinea  per  Annum.  Book  Soci< 
and  Institutions  supplied  on  liberal  Terms.   Prospectuses  postage  free  on  application. 


on, 

Societies 


MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— BOXES  and  PARCELS 
of  BOOKS  are  forwarded  daily  from  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  to  Families  and 
Book  Societies  in  every  part  of  the  Country.  Revised  LISTS  of  BOOKS  lately  added  to  the 
Library,  and  Catalogues  of  Surplus  Copies  withdrawn  for  Sale  at  gi'catly  reduced  prices,  are 
now  ready,  and  will      forwarded,  postage  free,  on  application. 


M 


UDIE'S    SELECT    LIBRARY.— CHEAP  BOOKS.— 

Stanley's  Travels  in  Search  of  Livingstone,  99.;  Forstcr's  Life  of  Dickens,  2  vols.  14s.  6d.; 
Gareth  and  Lyncttc.  2s.  6il.;  Life  of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  bv  Mrs.  Hookham,  3  vols.  79.  tid.; 
Dean  Hook's  Life  of  Archbishop  Parker,  "s.  6d.;  Bessie,  by  Julia  Kavanagh.  'A  vols.  6s.;  M'^ ray- 
ford's  Ward,  by  F.  W.  Robinson,  .1  vols,  fis.;  pccond-iiand.  in  good  condition,  and  more  than 
Five  Hundred  other  recent  Books,  See  MUDIE'S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUES.  New 
Edition.  These  Catalogues  comprise,  in  addition,  a  large  and  varied  assortment  of  Popular 
Books  in  every  department  of  Literature,  in  ornamental  bindincs.  well  adapted  for  Gentle- 
men's Libraries,  and  for  Wedding  and  Birthday  Presents  and  Prizes. 


IVTUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— All  the  Books  in  Circula- 

tion  or  on  Sale  at  MITDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may  also  he  obtained  with  tlie 
least  cossiblc  delay  by  the  Rubscvibers  to  MUDIE'S  LIBRARY,  CROSS  STREET,  MAN- 
iJUESTEit ;  and  (by  order)  from  all  Booksellers  in  connexion  with  the  Library. 
Mudle's Select  Library.  Limited,  Now  Oxfor<l  Street.  City  0(ticc,<l  King  Street,  Cheapside. 

HE    UNITED    lTbRARIES,  307    Regent   Street,  W. 

Subscriptionsfrom  One  Guinea  to  any  amount, according  to  the  supply  required.  All 
the  best  New  Books,  Enirlish.  French,  and  German,  immediately  on  publication.  Prospcctuscfl, 
with  Lists  of  New  Publications,gratiBand  post  free. 

A  Clearance  Catalogue  of  Surplus  Books  offered  for  Sale  at  ereatly  Reduced  Prices 
may  also  be  had  free  on  ariplication. 

BOOTH'S. CHURTON'S. HODGSON'S. andSAUNDERS  &  OTLEY'S  United Librorics, 
307Ucaeiit  Street,  near  the  Polytechnic. 

LONDON  "  library,  12  St.  James's  Square,  London. 
Foundrd  in  IMI.  /'a(ro»(_H.R.II.  the  PRINCE  of  WALES.  /Vr.^/VAri^—THOM AS 
CARLYI>E,  Esij.  'I'his  T,(ibrary  contaiuH  8.'i,{)00  Volumcn  of  Anc-icnt  and  Modern  Literature, 
in  variouH  Lani;ua(CCH.  Kubseriptions,  XH  a  year,  or  ia  with  Entnuice  Fee  of  Xdj  \Aic  Memlnr- 
fihip,£2fj.  FilU'cn  Volumes  arc  allowed  to  Country, and  Ten  to  Town,  Members.  licadiug- 
room  open  from  Ten  lo  Half-post  Six. 
ProipcctuMon  application. 

ROBERT  HARRISON.  .'f'Trrrflrt/  and  Librarian. 

Ii^OR    DISPOSAL.  —  45;rNiimber8  of   tho  SATURDAY 
REVIEW  (January  a,  isCl,  to  Morch  Kj,  IS72)  Apply  to  C.  IX)QAN,  H  South  Crescent, 

Bedford  Bgiian>,  W.C.    


Second  Edition,  post  Bvo.  icwed,  6d. 

^rilR   JOINT    EDUCATION   of   tho    ARTILLERY  and 

EKaiNEEHS  lN.niUIOUS  to  the  rUnuiC  service.    Uy  A  FiBi.D  Oi'FIC'KU. 
London  :  ./AMllH  rAUKicit  &  Co..  r>77  Strand. 


.luit  |jnlili«li(  il,  llr«t  Twelve  lloolia,  'J  voln.  Hvo.  each  vol.  Hs. 

HOMER'S   ODYHSHV.    Edited  by  Henry  IIayman,  D,D., 
Iliwl-  MubUt  ol'KuKby  School.  Willi  rrclnoeN,  Nnle«,  and  Appciidlciin,  ond  CoUatlonii 
ul  wvctiU  MtW.  Uiioliuu  1).  Nurr,  mi  Klrmiil. 

By  the  l)»inc,.A  FUACIMIO.NT  OK  THE  ,JAK()N  LEGEND.  ISmo.  a*. 
Oxford  I  I'AiiKKii  Ht  Cti. 


Juat  pulilinlicd, crown  "vo.  iicwod,  li.  i  jiont  (reo,  Thirteen  8tampa. 

QnOIILDlCR  to  SHOULDER:  n  Tnlo  of  Three  Worlds. 

Showlnit  Mnilrm  Horlrly  Divided,  Slid  the  Opcrulloii  o(  Ntrlkei  and  TraJci'  Valon,  i  al,0 
TrcatiuiC  oIMnlual  Co-o|<crutloii. 

Lona«ni  U.  Wii,i<iAua,  17  Warwick  Lane.  I'uUrnuitor  Row. 


GIR  G.  G.  SCOTT'S  LECTURES.— THE  BUILDER  of  this 

^  and  foUowine  Weeks  will  contain  the  Royal  Academy  Professor's  eoncludinjr  Course  Oi 
Lectures  on  Architecture  in  fx(<  i.so—Iuterior  View  of  Mr.  Burges's  Desisns  for  Cathedral- 
Plans  nf  Girls'  Schools— Economic  Stoves,  with  Diagrams— Important  Papers,  &c.  4d.;  by 
post,  4Jd — 1  York  Street,  W.C.   And  all  Newsmen. 


T')lRiE.    By  A.  C.   Swinburne.— THE   EXAMINER  of 

Saturday,  March  22.  will  contain  the  First  portion  of  a  Series  of  Sonnets  by  Mr.  Swis- 
KURXE:  tosether  with  Articles  on  the  Political  Deadlock,  the  Laud  Question,  Ultramoutanism, 
Professor  Cairnes'fl  Essays,  &c.  &c.  3d. 

Office,  7  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


Just  published,  2  vols.  8vo.  28s. 

PRINCIPAL    TULLOCH'S    HISTORY    of  NATIONAL 

J-  THEOLOGY  and  CHRISTIAN  PHILOSOPHY  in  ENGLAND  in  the  SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 
'*  This  is  the  first  systematic  account  of  the  Ions:  series  of  divines  who,  whether  under  the 
name  of  Rational,  Platonist,  Latitudinarian.  or  Liberal,  have  never  ceased  out  of  the  Church  of 
England  from  the  days  of  Colet  to  the  days  of  Mitman.  The  reproduction  of  these  men  in  bold 
relief  ajiainst  the  background  of  the  ordinary  representatives  of  the  Church  of  Entrland  is,  as  we 
shall  proceed  toshow,  of  an  importance  far  transcending  auy  mere  historical  interest." 

Edinburgh  licvietv. 

"  Long  as  our  notice  has  become,  wc  have  yet  done  scant  justice  to  the  merits  of  a  work 
whicli  must  be  regarded  as  an  important  contribution  to  our  literary  history,  and  as  such  we 

commend  it  to  our  readers  without  reserve  It  is  rich  in  pregnant  and  suggestive 

thou  ght. "— j4  f/i  t  wfcum . 

"_A  very  important  and  masterly  work— important  because  of  the  clear,  logical  style  ia 
which  it  is  written,  the  interest  attaching  to  the  whole  subject,  and  its  bearing  on  the  life  and 
welfare  oftheChurch  at  lar^e;  andmasterly  in  the  breadth  of  view  and  charity  of  cxpressioa 
which  it  everywhere  exhibits.  The  author's  aim  is  to  describe  tlie  great  relig  ous  movement 
of  the  seventeenth  century  iu  England,  hitherto  imperfectly  understood,  and  to  do  full  justice 
to  the  mighty  impulses  then  stirring  the  national  mind,  and  the  powerful  characters  which 
they  called  forth. "_£re«m,f/  Standard. 

*•  It  is  in  every  respect  most  masterly.  Ample  scholarship,  well-disciplined  powers,  catholic 
sympathies,  and  a  masculine  eloquence,  give  it  a  high  place  among  modern  contributions  to 
theological  science.   It  is  a  work  of  which  any  church  might  be  proud." 

DrithJi  Quartcrhi  fiericw. 

"  From  his  lively  portraits  they  will  learn  to  know  some  of  the  finest  spirits  EngKand  has 
produced  ;  while  from  his  able  and  comprehensive  summaries  of  tlie  works  they  left  behind 
them,  any  reader  of  quick  intelligence  may  acquaint  himself  with  their  leading  thoutrhts." 

IfoncoitformisL 

AViLLiAM  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
Crown  8vo.  with  Engravings,  7s.  6d. 

nPHE  HANDY-BOOK  of  FRUIT  CULTURE  under  GLASS. 

By  David  Thomson,  Author  of  "Handy-Book  of  the  Flower  Garden,"  &c. 
Extracts  prom  Review.s  : 

"  The  author  is  well  known  to  be  a  thorough  master  of  liis  profession,  and  one  of  the  most 
able  and  best  practical  gardeners  of  the  present  daiy.  We  therefore  expected,  on  opening  this 
volume,  to  find  it  brimful  of  good  sound  practical  advice,  and  we  have  not  been  disappointed. 
Tlie  work  before  us  is  a  true  gardener's  book."  —Garde7iers^  Chronicle. 

**It  isevidently  a  faithful  exposition  of  the  author's  own  successful  practice.  His  instruc- 
tions are  plain  and  practical,  and  every  operation  is  detailed  with  sutilcient  minuteness  to  guide 
even  the  uninitiated  in  such  matters. "—/^eW. 

"  We  trust  that  we  have  said  enough  to  show  what  may  be  expected  to  be  found  in  tliis  truly 
useful  book."— (?arc/en. 

"  It  is  with  great  pleasure  we  introduce  this  book  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  for  it  was  muclx 
wanted;  and  it  is  so  well  done  that  for  a  long  time  to  come  it  will  render  unnecessary  the 
publication  of  any  similar  work  on  fruit-culture." — Gordf  au  s'  Magazine. 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  to  be  published  iu  8  Monthly  Volumes,  cro%vn  8vo.  cloth,  each  78. 6d. 
Vol.  I.  is  published,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 

IHE  HISTORY  of  SCOTLAND ;  continued  in  this  Edition 

down  to  the  Extinction  of  the  last  Jacobite  Insurrection.  By  John  Hill  Burton. 
Historiographer-Royal  for  Scotland. 

From  Reviews  of  First  Edition. 
"  The  best  account  that  has  yet  been  published  of  the  national  being  and  life  of  Scotland." 

'J'imes. 

"  Mr.  Burton  has  the  highest  qualifications  for  the  task.  In  no  other  History  of  Scotland  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  are  there  the  especial  attractive  graces  which  distinguish  these 
volumes  of  national  history.''^— Athenaeum. 

"  Mr.  Burton  has  given  us,  for  its  scale,  one  of  the  complctest  histories  that  we  ever  saw  of 
any  countrj-." — Saturday  Review. 

'*  Mr.  Burton  has  now  completed  a  great  and  noble  work  with  the  same  impartiality,  vigour, 
and  clearness  which  characterized  the  opening  volumes."— 5?(J7it/nn/. 

"  We  must  pronounce  it  the  most  complete,  and,  in  every  sense,  the  best  History  of  Scotland 
extant." — Examiner. 

"  The  most  complete  and  trustworthy  History  of  Scotland  yet  written. "—DaiV.v  Ktw.^. 

"  We  have  here  a  History  of  Scotland— f/ie  History  of  Scotland- from  SI  to  1715,  which  will 
furnish  Scotland  with  as  lull  and  faithful  a  record  of  seventeen  ceuturies  as  is  possessed  by 
almost  any  other  country  in  Europe." — Scotsman. 

"  Une  grandeet  belle  histoii-e." — Jievue  des  Deux  Mondes. 

William  Blackwood  &  Soxs,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

Published  this  day,  Is.  6d. 

HE   EERiE   NATURE   of  the  BRITISH  ISLANDS. 

By  John  Colquhous,  Esq.,  Author  of  "  The  Moor  and  the  Loch,"  S:c. 
William  Blackwood  &  SoN.S.  Edinburgh  and  London. 

Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.  2s.  Gd. 

"TV/rODERN   CHRISTIANITY— a  Civilized  Heatbenism.  By 

-^'J-  the  Author  of  "  The  Fight  at  Dame  Europa's  School." 

Salisbury :  Brown  Sc  Co.     Loudon :  SiMPKiN,  Marshall,  &  Co.   


T 


At  the  Booksellers'  and  Libraries.  New  Edition,  Reprinted  in  crown  8vo.  5s. 

ROWLAND       BROWN'S       SONGS       and  TOEMS. 
"We  welcome  such  poetry  as  this.     It  is  true  to  the  kindred  point*  of  heaven  and 
home."— British  Quartvrli;  Jteview.      "  Delightful  love-uoems  and  sonnets."— -4 /Ar<faM"». 
"  AVefind  nothing  in  these  poems  which  does  not  give  us  a  good  oninion  of  the  writer."— 
Stall  Gazette.   "  Poetry  of  a  sound  and  genuine  ouality."— ///HA(ra/e*/  London  Acu-s.   "  A 
healthy  tone  of  feeling  gives  a  charm  to  tiiis  volume."— G'. 
sentiment."— 7?ocA:.  "  Full  of  beautiful  and  refined  sentiin 
and  originality  peculiarly  their  own."— Disfjatch. 

London  :  E.  MoxoN,  SoN,&  Co.,  1  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster  Row. 

Just  published,  Second  Edition,  with  Appendix,  53, 

XJNSEEN  and  IDEALITIES:   Poems.    By  J.  S.  Macceom. 

London  :  E.  T.  WiiITriELD,  I"8  Strand. 


uarUitm.  "  Poetry  full  of  stcrlintr 
sentiments,  these  poems  possess  u  frcshnesa 


ENULISn  niSTOEY  FOR  THE  CAMBRIDGE  UNI'VEESITY  LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS,  \S73. 
Just  published.  Is.  (>d. 

ENGLISH  HISTORY.— Specially  written  to  meet  tlie  require- 
ments  of  the  Cambridcc  University  Local  Middle  Class  Examinations  lor  1873.  By 
W.  Stkwaut  Roaa,  ljiuver.sity  ol  Olossow. 

London  :  WiiiTTAKEii  &  Co.,  Ave  Maria  Lane. 


T 


DEDICATED  WITHOUT  PERMISSIOX  TO  TUE  RIOHT  HON. 
W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 
Second  Edition,  8vo.  8e\vcd,  I,.  6d. ;  in  cloth,  Ss.  fid. 

HE    BANK    CHARTER    ACT    and    tho    RATE  of 

INTEREST. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  ft  Co..  Stationers'  Hall  Court. 


Just  published,  Second  and  Ealarsed  Edition,  with  IlliialrallonB,  1,. 

A  FEW  N(rr]<:S  upon  tbo  MEANS  of  MAKING  a  HOUSE 

■tX-  lIF.Ar.TIlY  and  COMFORTABLE.    By  Hunrv  J.  Lanchkstkr. 

London:  Simi'kin.  M.vksiiall.  &  Co.,  Stallonera'  llnll  Court  :  M.VRi.iioiiouaH  &  Co., 
4  Ave  Maria  Lane.  Uriithton  :  John  Ukal,  M)  Last  Street^  

Now  nnbUilvcd,  Fourtli  Edition, rovUcd  and  culnreed,wlth  additional  Ueccut  Cases,  »a.  Oi'. 

EPILEI'SY    and    ITS    CURE.      By    Geougk  Beaman, 
M.D.,  F.H.C.S.-  London  :  Rehsiiaw,      Strand.    And  all  BookBcUcr,. 
Third  Edition,  with  upwards  of  400  lUuslrollons, 

KIDNEY  DISI<;ASE8,   UltlNAUY   DIOPOSITS,  and 

'■^  CALCULOUS  DISollDFU.'^  I  Inclndlnn:  tho  Symptoms,  Diauuonis,  and  Trcnlmcnlof 
Urinary  Disemo.  By  Dr.  Llo.NUl.  UKAI.Ii,  F.Il.S. 

J.  tc  A.  CnuunniLL. 

New  Edition,  tlio  Third,  1,.  M.  i  no»t  ftcc.  I«.  "d. 

REVELATIONS    of    (iUAC^KS    and    OUACKERY.  By 
DiO'UCl'Olt.   Renrlnlod  I'loni  the  "Medical  t'irrulur." 
"  TIiIh  iiamplilctconiititutoi  n  reuulnr  Quark  Dircflory.  bv  ciHisnllim' wliieh  every  yonnfr man 

ninv  know  wlu-n'  he  may  vm  il  'le  wisUet  to  irct  plundered  and  (iestroyed  Buy.lheret'ore, 

ruaUcr, '  Kcveliillonn  ol  yuaclmnnd  Quackery .'  by  Dcteotor."_/'tiH<;i. 

LoudtfD  I  UAlUilKua  &  CO'i  nil  KluK  WUUfttn  Utrctt.  Strwd. 
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The  Saturday  lleview. 


FOS  LENT  AND  EASTER, 


2  Tols.  crown  8vo.  with  100  nnthcntic  Views,  from  Sketches  nnd  Photographs 
made  on  the  spot  by  Rev.  S.  C.  Malan,  M.A.,  and  James 
Graham,  Esq.,  bound,  with  gilt  edges,  21s. 

THE   NEW   TESTA]MENT.    Edited,  with  a  Plain 

Practical  Commentary.  By  Archdeacon  Cul'RTOX,  M.A.,  and  Ai-chdeacou 
Basil  Jones,  M.A, 

"This  Commentary  is  not  less  marked  by  accuracy  and  sound  learning  than  by  judgment, 
candour,  and  piety."— G'«ar</(««. 
"  A  book  tor  all  time."— Vofcs  and  Queries. 

"  We  heartily  commend  this  work.   The  illustrations  consist  of  vievrs  of  scenes  in  the  Iloly 
Land,  as  they  are  at  the  present  day." — Church  Buildtr. 
This  beautiful  book."-_Ji>Art  liuU. 

"It  was  a  happy  idea  to  think  of  familiarizing  the  reader  with  those  scenes  in  the  New 
Testament  which  must  ever  have  a  peculiar  interest  for  the  Christian-"— G'ajx/c/te/'s*  Chronicle. 


13  Great  MAnLnonouoH  Street. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  NEW  WORKS. 


JOBS  MUKRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


Jnst  Dublished,  in  8to.  price  5s.  cloth, 

ON  the  INDUCTIVE  PHILOSOPHY;  including  a  Parallel 
between  Lord  Bacon  and  A.  Comte  as  Philosophers :  a  Discourse,  with  Notes 
and  Authorities.  By  A.  Elley  Finch. 


"A  model  lecture  of  this  sort  (i.e.  com- 
bining science  with  literature)  was  delivered 
last  year  by  Mr.  Elley  Finch  on  the  Induc- 
tive Philosophy,  furnishing  as  it  did  a  very 
compact  yet  thorough  epitome  of  the  Baconian 
method,  and  a  valuable  comparison  between 
it  and  the  system  of  Aug:uste  Comte.  Some 
evidence  of  its  scientific  value  is  in  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Carpenter  lately  wrote  a  Ions  article 
in  the  '  Contemporary  Review  '  partly  to  con- 
trovert its  opinions." — Examiner. 

"This  discourse  sifould  be  bound  up  with 
the  celebrated  Inaugural  Address  of  Mr.  J.  S. 
ilill  when  installed  as  Lord  Kector  ot  St. 
Andrew's  University.  Mr.  Finch  is  an  ac- 
complished scholar  and  savant — a  man  of  let- 
ters—as  well  as  a  man  of  science — and  the 
cxpressaon  whieii  he  gives  to  his  reationings  is 


as  lucid  and  elegant  as  these  latter  are  acute 

and  just  The  chief  momenta  of  Mr. 

Finch's  exposition  are  supported  in  the  ap- 
pendix by  a  vast  array  of  reference,  scholarly 
and  scientific."— Zci7(ccf. 

"  Within  a  short  space  we  have  a  brief  but 
clear  and  distinct  sketch  of  the  great  Baconian 
philosophy,  and  an  exposition  of  the  manner 
in  which  its  results  are  applicable  to  daily 
life.  The  parallel  drawn  between  Comte  and 
Bacon  seems  at  first  sight  to  involve  some- 
thing of  a  paradox  ;  but  those  who  read  the 
lecture  will  admire  the  ingenuity  with  which 
it  is  shown — and  shown  clearly  too— that  the 
late  French  philosopher  was  in  many  respects 

a  true  follower  of  Bacon  The  object  of 

the  author  is  obviously  truth  in  its  purest  and 
best  form,  free  from  prejudice  and  bigotry." 

Educational  Times. 


London  :  LoxGJX.'Of?,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

DECAISXE'S  STSTEilATIC  BOTANY  BY  HOOKER. 
On  Thursday.  April  3,  will  be  published,  in  One  Volume,  medium  8vo.  with  5,500 
"Woodcuts  from  Designs  by  L.  Stenheil  and  A,  Riocreux.  price  52s.  6d.  cloth, 

A GENERAL  SYSTEM  of  DESCRIPTIVE  and  ANA- 
LYTICAL BOTANY,  in  Two  Parts.  Pakt  I.  Organography,  Anatomy, 
and  Physiology  of  Plants  ;  Part  II.  Iconography,  or  the  Description  and  History 
of  Natural  Families.  Translated  from  the  French  of  E.  Le  Maout,  M.D.  and 
J.  Decai.-^.st:,  Member  of  the  Institute,  by  Mrs.  Hooker.  Edited,  and  arranged 
according  to  the  Botanical  System  adopted  in  the  Universities  and  Schools  of  Great 
Britain,  by  J.  D.  Hooker,  M.D.  &c.  Director  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew. 
London :  Losgmaxs,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

COMPLETION  OF  RYJIER'S  FOEDERA  IN  THE  RECORD  OFFICE 
COLLECTION  OF  CALENDARS  OF  STATE  PAPERS. 
In  imperial  8to.  pp.  508,  price  15s.  cloth, 

SYLLABUS  (in  English)  of  the  Documents  relating  to  England 
and  other  kingdoms  contained  in  the  Collection  known  as  "  Rymcr's 
Foedera."  By  Sir  Thomas  Duffus  Hardy,  D.C.L.  Deputy-Keeper  of  the  Public 
Records.  Vol.  II.  Rich.ard  II. — Charles  II.  1377-1654.  completing  tlie  work. 
Published  by  authority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  H.M.  Treasury,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 


The  Foedera  or  liymer's  Foedera  is  a 
collection  of  miscellaneous  documents 
iUastrati  vc  of  the  history  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  from  the  Norman  Conquest 


to  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  present 
SYLLAEns  was  undertaken  to  make  the 
contents  of  this  great  National  Work 
more  generally  known. 


LoBdon :  Longmans  and  Co.  and  TRiiBXER  and  Co.  O-xford :  Parker  and  Co. 
Cambridge :  Macmillas  and  Co.  Edinburgh :  A.  and  C.  Black.  Dublin : 
A.  Thom.  

Just  published,  in  cro\7n  8to.  price  53.  cloth, 

SNATCHES  of  SONG.    By  Jeanie  Morison  (Mrs.  Camp- 
bell of  Ballochyle). 
"  If  these  '  Snatches  of  Song '  do  not  reveal  a  new  poet  to  the  world,  the  notes 
that  the  singer  strikes  arc  often  clear,  pure,  and  true."— Ctosjrow  Herald. 

"  A  little  volume  of  no  little  real  merit.  Some  of  the  ballads  in  it  are  powerful, 
and  all  the  verses  display  genuine  sentiment  and  poetic  skill." — Echo. 

"  In  two  or  three  pieces— notably  in  '  John  Brown  of  Priesthill'sWife,'  and  in  the 
'  Bomannt  of  the  Hag's  Leap,'  the  writer  has  caught  very  happily  the  tone  of  the 
old  Scotch  balladiste."— Pa/i  Hall  Gazette. 

"  There  is  a  mingled  strain  of  sweetness  and  simplicity  in  these  '  Snatches  of 
EoDg.'  " — HIandard. 

"Always  intelligible  and  unaffected  in  langni^e, natural  in  thought,  and  genuine 
in  feeling." — •Scotsman. 

"  It  is  pleasant  to  meet  with  so  much  of  simple  and  genuine  poetry." 

Edinlrurrjh  Daily  Revtein. 

"  Snatches  of  true  song  they  nndonbtedly  are ;  as  the  reader  proceeds  he  will  find 
a  few  gems  of  rare  beauty."— ^1 6er</f en  Daihj  Free  Press. 

"  We  may  not  deny  that  some  of  tlicsc  '  Snatehes '  give  evidence  of  the  vision  and 
faculty  divine." — bum/ries  and  Oallov.ay  .Standard. 

"  Effective,  notwithstanding  the  simplicity  of  subjects  and  treatment." 

The  Ladies. 

"  The  production  of  gentle  feelings  and  a  pleasing  fancy,  and  bearing  indications 
of  more  decided  poetical  faculty." — Inverness  Courier. 
 London :  LoxQ>L\sg,  Greex,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 


The  Eighth  Edition,  in  fcp.  8vo.  price  Ss. 

FAUST,  a  Dramatic  Poem.    By  Goethe.    Translated  into 
English  Prose,  with  Notes,  by  A.  Hayward,  Esq. 
London :  I>)nosian3,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

MR.  ARMSTRONG'S  NEW  POEM. 
.Inst  published,  in  fcp.  8vo.  price  5s.  cloth, 

THE    TRAGEDY  of  ISRAEL:   Kirig  Saul.    By  George 
Fbanci.'!  ARMfrmoxc,  M.A.  Professor  of  History  and  English  Literature  in 
the  Queen's  College,  Cork. 

Ey  the  same  Author,  New  Editions,  uniformly  printed  :— 

UGONE,  a  TPtAGEDY,  price  6s. 

POEM.S,  LYRICAL  and  DRAMATIC,  price  Gs. 
London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 


Just  published,  in  8vo.  price  One  Shilling, 

THE  AMALGAMATION  of  RAILWAY  COMPANIES; 
or,  the  Alternative  of  their  Purchase  by  the  State  considered.   Ey  Roi:j;ut 

BtXgON. 

 London:  L0N0MAK3,  Grken,  and  Co.  Patemoptcr  Row. 

COLLISIONS'  BETWEEN  SHIP.S. 
Just  publi»he<l,  in  royal  8vo.  price  One  Shilling, 

A DEFENCE  of  the  RULE  of  the  ADMIRALTY  COURT 
in  CA.SE.S  of  COLLISION  EETWEF.N  SHIP.H,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Right 
Hononrable  Lord  Helbomc,  &c.  &c.  Ey  H.  C.  Rothery,  M.A.  Registrar  of  the 
High  Court  of  Admiralty  and  of  Appeal^). 

London ;  Lonomans,  OBEE!f ,  and  Co.  Fatetnoster  Bow. 


HISTORY  of  TWO  QUEENS:  CATHARINE 

of  AUAGON  nud  ANNE  BOLEYN.  By  W.  HEinvoiiTH  Dixon.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.  8vo.  :;03.    To  be  completed  in  4  vols.  (.Vc((  week. 

ADVENTURES    AFLOAT  and  ASHORE. 

By  Parker  Gillmohe  (*' TTbique").    2  vols,  with  Illustrations,  iJls. 
"  Written  in  hri|j;lit  and  lively  atyle.^^—Athcnrpi'w. 
"  An  inimitable  repertory  of  anecdotes,  fun,  and  frolic." — John  Bull. 

THE    LUSHAI    EXPEDITION,  1871-72. 

By  Lieut.  R.  G.  Woodthorpe,  Royal  Engineers.   8vo.  with  Illustrations,  1.53. 

LODGE'S  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE 

for  1873.  Under  the  ESPECIAL  PATRONAGE  OF  HER  MAJESTY. 
Corrected  by  the  Nobility,  and  containiTicr  all  the  Ne^v  Creations.  Forty- 
second  Edition,  1  vol.  with  the  Arms  beautifully  engraved,  bound.  Sis.  Gd. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 
BEAUTIFUL   EDITH.     By  the  Author  of 

"  Ursula's  Love  Story,"  &c.    3  vols. 

HIDDEN   PERILS.    By  Mary  Cecil  Hay. 

"  This  novel  is  interesting,  and  is  well  put  together  in  pood  English.  Its  love  story  is  very 
pretty  and  very  iniTc'^Sp^cffftor. 

"  We  say  at  once  of  'Hidden  Perils'  that  it  is  the  bE>st  novel  of  it?  kind  that  we  have 
met  with  since  the  first  appearance  of  Charlotte  Broutu  and  George  Eliot."— :>It\-.y  ''i'jcr. 

PARTED  LIVES.    By  Mrs.  Spender. 

**One  of  the  best  recent  novels.  The  plot  is  well  conceived  and  well  worked  out.  There  is  & 
great  deal  of  cleverness  in  the  character-paintine:,  and  marked  felicity  of  langua^je  ;  while  the 
story  completely  carries  one  alons  in  its  development."— .S?«7i(/a?v/, 

"  A  really  admirable  book."_7'o/(rt  Bull.   "  A  work  of  a  very  high  order."— G'/o^jf. 

LITTLE  KATE  KIRB Y.  By  F.  W.  Robinson, 

Author  of  *' Grandmother's  iloney,"  "NoChurch,"  &c.  3  vols. 
"  We  consider  this  to  be  Mr.  Robinson's  most  successful  story;  true  to  life,  well  conceived, 
well  told,  and  containing  a  sound  moral.     The  reader's  attention  is  riveted,  aud  the  interest 
sustained  with  unabated  strength  throughout."— im/it/arc/. 

A  WOMAN  at  the  WHEEL.  By  A.  M.  Tobyn. 

"A  remarkably  pleasant,  readable,  and  well-told  story  ."—Moriiinfj  Post. 

WILD   GEORGIE.     By  Jean  Middlemass, 

Author  of  "  Lil."   3  vols.  [J/«i-c/i  2S. 

CHAEIiES    KNIGHT'S    POPULAK  COMPENDItTMS  OF 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


4  vols,  each  vol.  complete  in  itself,  with  Index,  croivn  8vo.  cloth,  with  Steel 
Illustratious,  each  &s. 

HALF-HOURS  with  the  BEST  AUTHORS. 

Arranged  so  as  to  foi-m  Half-an-Hour's  Reading  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year. 
300  Authors— SG">  Extracts — 2,288  pages.    Edited  by  Charles  Kxight. 
Ditto,  The  Library  Edition,  complete  Index,  4  vols.  21s. ;  half  caU,  35s. 

THE  PEOPLE'S  EDITION  OP 

HALF-HOURS  with  the  BEST  AUTHORS. 

2  vols,  demy  8vo.  with  16  Steel  Portraits,  cloth  gilt,  10s. 

Ditto,  ditto,  12s.  Edition,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges. 
Ditto,  ditto,  half  calf  extra,  marbled  edges,  17s. 

A  COMPANION  VOLUME  TO  THE   PEOPLE'S  EDITION  OP 
"HALF-HOURS  WITH  THE  BEST  AUTHORS." 

HALF-HOURS  of   ENGLISH  HISTORY. 


Selected  and  arranged  by  Charles  Knight. 
edges,  Os. ;  half  calf  extra,  8s. 


1  vol.  demy  8vo.  5s. ;  gUb 


FREDERICK  WARNE  &  CO.,  BEDPOED  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 
Now  ready,  crown  8vo.  pp.  *JGO.  neat  cloth,  5s. 

COLYMBIA. 

"'Colymbia'  is  a  clever  satire,  clothed  in  a  similar  dress  to  that  which  many  Utopiai 

romuuees  have  worn,  but  uot  itself  Utopian  The  book  is  amusing  as  well  a->  ciever," 

AthcniEurn. 


LONDON:  TRtlBNER  &  CO..  57  AND  59  LUDGA.TE  RILL; 
LATE  8  AND  60  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 

Third  Edition,  crown  8vo.  pp.  xxi,— 309,  cloth,  price  lOs.  6d. 

ENIGMAS  OF  LIFE. 

By  W.  R.  GREG. 

Contests:  Realizable  Ideals— Malthus  Notwithstanding:— Non-Survival  of  the  Fittest- 
Limits  nnd  nircctions  of  Human  Development— The  Siguificance  of  Life— Dc  riofundis— 
Elsewhere— Ayijcndix. 

LONDON :  TRtjBNEE  &  CO.,  57  AND  59  LUDGATE  HILL  j 
LATE  8  AND  60  PATERNOSTER  UOW. 

Now  ready,  demy  8vo.  cloth,  12s. 

THE  FAIR  HAVEN: 

1  A  Work  in  Defence  of  the  Miraculous  Element  in  Our  Lord's 
Ministry  upon  Earth,  both,  as  against  Rationalistic 
impugners  and  certain  Orthodox  defenders. 

By  the  late  JOHN  PICKARD  OWEN. 

EDITED  BY  WILLIAM  BICKEESTETH  OWEN. 

WITH  A  MBMOIB. 


LONDON:  TRUBNER  &  CO..  57  AND  .'.9  LUDGATE  IIILLi 
LATE  8  AND  CO  I'ATEItNOSTEK  ROW. 
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The  Saturday  Heview. 


[March  22,1873. 


Albemarle  Street,  March  1873. 


MR.  MURRAY'S 
LIST  OF   NEW  WORKS. 


THE  THIRD  VOLUME  of  the  SPEAKER'S 

COMMENTAEY  on  the  BIBLE.   Medium  Sto.  IBs.  lAt  Easier. 

COXTENTS : 

KINGS  II.,  CHRONICLES,  EZBA,  NEHEMIAH,  ESTHER.  By  George 
Eawlinson,  M.  a..,  Canon  of  Canterbury. 

THE    LAND  of    MOAB  :    the   Result  of 

Travels  on  the  East  Side  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan.  By  the  Rev.  H.  B. 
Tristram,  LL.D.   Crown  8vo.  with  Map  and  Illustrations,    [yearly  ready. 

MONOGRAPHS— PERSONAL  and  SOCIAL. 


By  Lord  Houghton.   Crown  8vo.  with  Portraits. 


[//I  April, 


LETTERS,  LECTURES,   and  REVIEWS, 

including  "  The  Phrontisterion,  or  Oxford  in  the  Nineteenth  Century."  By 
the  late  Dean  Mansel,  D.D.   8vo.  123. 

THE    PERSONAL    LIFE    of  GEORGE 


GROTE,  Historian  of  Greece. 
Grote.  Svo.  with  Portrait. 


With  Selections  from  his  Letters.   By  Mrs. 

lJust  ready. 


FRANCE    BEFORE    the  REVOLUTION, 

1789,  and  on  the  Causes  of  thjvt  Event.  By  M.  de  Tocqueville.  Translated 
hy  Henry  Reeve,  D.C.L.  New  Edition,  containing  the  Author's  latest 
additions,  Svo.  [/«  April. 

HISTORY  of  the  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

Vol.  IV.  (completing  the  Work).  From  the  Death  of  Boniface  VIII.  to  the 
Eeformation,  1303-1517.   By  Canon  Robertson,  M.A.  Svo.  18s. 

AN  HISTORICAL  ATLAS  of  ANCIENT 

GEOGRAPHY,  Biblical  and  Classical.  Edited  by  Dr.  Wm.  Smith  and  Mr. 
George  Grove.  Part  II.  folio,  21  s.  [OntheSlsl. 

Contents  of  Part  II. 


JERtrSALElI  (Ancient  and  Modem). 
MAP.  To  illustrate  the  New  Testament. 
PELOPONNESUS.  With  Plan  of  Sparta. 
SHORES  AND    ISLANDS  OP  THE 

.fflGEAN  SEA. 
GREECE  AT  THE  TIME  OF  THE 

PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 


GREECE  AT  THE  TIME  OF  THE 
ACH^AN  LEAGUE. 

EMPIRES  OF  THE  BABYLONIANS, 
LYDIANS,  MEDES,  AND  PER- 
SIANS. 


EMPIRE  OP 
GREAT. 


ALEXANDER  THE 


THE  CICERONE 

in  Italy.  For  the  Use  of  Travellers, 
price  6s. 


or,  Art  Guide  to  Painting 

By  Dr.  Jacob  Burckhaudt.  Post  Svo. 


A  POPULAR   EDITION  of  the  WORKS 

of  GEORGE  BORROW;  containing:  The  Bible  in  Spain— The  Gipsies  of 
Spain— Lavengro— Romany  Rye— and  Wild  Wales.  5  vols,  post  Svo.  with 
Portrait,  each  5s. 

ANCIENT    HISTORY,    from  the  Earliest 

Records  to  the  Fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  a.d.  455.  By  Philip  Smith, 
B.A.,  Author  of  "The  Student's  Old  and  New  Testament  History,"  &c. 
Fourth  Edition,  3  vols.  Svo.  with  Maps,  31s.  6d. 

A  JOURNEY  to  the  SOURCE  of  the  RIVER 

OXUS,  by  the  INDUS,  KABUL,  and  BADAKHSHAN.  By  Captain  Wood. 
New  Edition,  with  an  Essay  on  the  Valley  of  the  Oxus,  by  Colonel  Yule,  C.B. 
8vo.  with  Maps,  12s. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  and  PRACTICE  of 

COURTS-MABTIAL.  By  Capt.  T.  F.  Simmons,  R.A.  Si.xth  Edition,  revised 
to  1873,  Svo. 

AT  HOME  with  the  PATAGONIANS.  By 

Capt.  O.  CiiAwoirrii  Mijstkiih,  R.N.  Second  and  Cheajicr  Edition,  post  Svo. 
vrilh  IlluHtrationH,  7a.  lid.  Forming  a  New  Volume  of  "  Murray's  Popular 
Travels  and  Adventures." 


DR.  WM.   SMITH'S  ENGLISH  COITRSE. 

A  PRIMARY  HISTOP.Y  of  BRITAIN,  for 


ELKMKNTARY  HCHOOLS.  By  PiiiLip  SMITH,  B.A.,  Author  of  ' 
lIlHlory."   Fifth  Thousand,  12mo.  28.  (id. 


'  Ancient 


A  PRIMARY  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  for 

RLKMKNTAUY  8CTT00L8.  With  ExorclsGa  ond  Questions,  By  T.  D. 
JiAi.i,,  M.A.    Iilmo.  Ib. 

A    SCHOOL     MANUAL    of  ENGLISH 

(lUAMMAR.  With  Coploim  Kxeroiwfi.  By  WM.  Rmiiii,  D.O.L.,  and 
TilKOi'llll.UH  D.  llAi.i,,  M.A.    Third  ThouHand,  pout  Svo.  Un.  Od. 

JOHN  MURRAY.  ALUCMARLE  STREET. 


POPULAR   EDITIONS  OF   MR.  GEORGE 
BORROWS  WORKS. 

Now  ready,  5  vols,  post  Svo.  with  Portrait,  each  5s. 

Vol.  I—The   GIPSIES  of   SPAIN;  their 

Manners,  Customs,  Eeligion,  and  Language. 

"  Mr.  Borrow's  *  Gipsies  of  Spain '  carries  with  it  such  a  freshness,  such  an  animation,  and 
such  an  air  of  truthfulness  and  nature,  as  to  arrest  our  attention  and  en;rase  our  sympathies. 
We  turn  to  it  again  with  all  the  undiminished  appetite  of  novelty,  ready  to  wander  once  more 
in  its  wanderinKs,  to  conjecture  once  more  with,  its  conjectures,  to  laugU  with  its  laughter,  to 
meditate  with  its  meditations."— ^  w;*. 

Vol.  II.—The  BIBLE  in  SPAIN;  or,  the 

Journeys,  Adventures,  and  Imprisonments  of  an  Englishman  in  an  attempt 
to  circulate  the  Scriptures  in  the  Peninsula. 

"  Mr.  Borrow's  *  Bible  in  Spain'  seems  to  us  about  the  most  extraordinary  book  that  has 
appeared  for  a  very  long  time  past.  Indeed,  we  are  more  freijuently  reminded  of  Gil  Bias  in 
the  narratives  of  this  pious,  single-hearted  man.  We  hope  that  we  shall  soon  see  asain  in 
print  our  'cherished  and  most  respectable  Borrow'  ;  and  meantime  congratulate  him  on  a 
work  wliich  must  vastly  increase  and  extend  his  reputation."— Qtiar(er/|/  Hqvicw. 

Vol.  Ill— lavengro  ;    the   Scholar,  the 

Gipsy,  and  the  Priest. 

*'  Mr.  Borrow's  *  Lavengro '  is  a  remarkable  book.  The  spirit  of  Le  Sage  and  the  genius  of 
Sterne  find  new  life  in  these  pages.  We  find  it  ditficult  to  convey  to  our  readers  a  just  notion 
of  its  varied  attractions — its  originality  and  power— its  poetry,  piety,  philosopky,  and  learning," 

Morning  Post. 


Sequel 


Vol.  IV.—The  ROMANY   RYE : 

to  "  Lavengro." 

"  Mr.  Borrow's  *  Romany  Rye.'  Let  the  tourist  who  writes  his  yearly  volume  of  super- 
ficiality and  twaddle  read  George  Borrow  and  envy  him.  It  is  half  a  pity  that  such  a  man 
cannot  go  walking  about  for  ever,  for  the  benefit  of  people  who  are  not  gifted  with  legs  so  stout 
and  eyes  so  discerning.  May  it  be  long  before  the  '  Romany  Kye  '  lays  by  his  satchel  and  his 
statf,  and  ceases  to  interest  and  instruct  the  world  with  his  narratives  of  travel." — Spectator. 


Vol.  V— wild  WALES  :  its  People,  Lan- 

guage,  and  Scenery, 

"  Mr.  Borrow's  *  Wild  Wales.'  A  book  on  Wales,  such  as  no  Welshman  could  have  written, 
an  acquaintance  with  Welsh  literature,  such  as  very  few  of  a  strange  nation  could  have  dis- 
played, varied  knowledge,  hearty  disposition,  honest  judgment,  and  genial  ideas»  such  as  any 
man  may  well  be  proud  of,  may  be  found  in  this  work." —JVortk  }yales  Chronicle. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


THE   RUSSIANS   IN  ASIA. 


Now  ready.  New  Edition,  Svo.  with  Map,  123. 

A  JOURNEY  to  the  SOURCE  of  the  RIVER 

OXUS,  by  the  INDUS,  KABUL,  and  BADAKHSHAN,  By  Captain  Wood, 
With  an  Essay  on  the  Geography  of  the  Valley  of  the  Oxus,  By  Colonel 
Yule,  C.B, 

*'  There  has  just  been  published  a  new  edition  of  the  well-known  work  of  Captain  Wood  upon 
the  Valley  of  the  Oxus.  He  was  the  only  European  who  ever  saw  the  coinitry,  antl  the  new 
edition  of  his  work,  which  has  been  edited  by  Colonel  Yule,  contains  a  map  in  which  the 
boundaries  of  Badakhshan  and  Wakhan  are  defined  almost  exactly  as  they  have  been  by  the 
Foreign  Office."_DuKE  op  Augyll  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

"  One  of  the  most  remarkable  journeys  ever  undertaken  in  Central  Asia.  Captain  Wood 
made  a  survey  of  the  Indus,  from  its  mouth  to  Attock.  After  reaching  Cabool,  he  crossed  the 
mountains  to  Khunduz,  and  was  the  first  European,  after  Marco  Polo  ond  Benedict  GiJes,  who 
ever  reached  the  Bam-i-duuya,  or  Roof  of  the  World."— Qi(a»  (er/y  Jteviciv. 


TRAVELS    in    CENTRAL    ASIA,  from 

TEHERAN  across  the  TURKOMAN  DESERT  to  KHIVA,  BOKHARA, 
and  SAMARCAND.  By  Akminius  VAMBfiuY.  Svo.  with  Map  and  Illus- 
trations, '2ls. 

"  A  more  perilous  undertaking  in  the  interest  of  science  was,  perhaps,  never  entered  on.  The 
very  names  of  Khiva.  IlokharH,und  Saman-aiu!  are  so  as.sociatcd  with  danger  am'  dilhcnlty  that 
no  European  who  is  not  prepared  to  take  his  life  in  his  hand  can  venture  to  visit  them." 

Wi^stiiiiu.-ifrr  A'cnVir;- 

"  Arminius  VamWry,  a  Himgarian  gentleman,  saw  Samarcand  and  the  '  noble  Bokhara,* 
Khiva,  and  Khokand.  as  a  Mus^iuhnan,  walking  about  where  he  would  unmolested,  hearing  all 
the  residents  said,  watching  them,  and  their  creeds,  and  their  dialects  as  no  Euroi>can  has  ever 
been  permitted."— ^i>ecfa(o/  . 

A  NARRATIVE  of  "the  FIRST  EXPLO- 

EATORY  .TOURNEY  to  HIGH  TARTARY,  TARKAND,  and  KASHGAR, 
and  RKTURN  ovtT  tho  KARAKORUM  PASS.  By  Robert  Shaw.  Svo, 
with  Maps  and  Illustnitions,  IGa. 

"  Among  the  numerous  record*  of  travel  which  during  the  lost  ten  years  have  oj>cncd  up  to 
our  knowledge  the  hitherto  almost  fabulous  tundrt  of  the  East,  forming  the  iHiundaneti  between 
India  and  Ilussia,  nnnc  is  more  interesting  than  Mr.  Shaw's  aei'ount  of  the  exiieditton  tVom  tho 
Indian  side  oltln*  llimaluja  to  Yarkaiid  ami  Ka!<hgar." — Cfitiinbcr.^'s  JminiciJ. 

"Mr.  Shaw  huviiig  hivu  stiitiomMl  at  the  Nttrthcrn  limit  of  our  Indian  possessions,  rcsolvcil 
to  croHs  the  gnut  Imrnir  ol  tlu-  llnnalavns  uiid  tu  explore  the  regions  lying  Iwyond.and  having 
skirted  the  e<lgc  of 'riiilK't.  he  udviinivd  (itr  into  EaNtcni  Turkestan,  within  a  (Vw  diiyn'  marrh 
of  the  Russian  frontier,  having  Iutu,  it  would  M-.-ni.  tlir  i\r^t  Kmrlislnnnn  who  cvit  noooin- 
plinhcd  the  arduouH  trinisit.  His  hook  coMtiiins  nmny  itiNtrm-tivc  «U  tuil,-*  rrs|n-i  tini:  the  natnie 
und  topography  of  the  unknown  ti'rritonen  vinitcd  hy  hlin.  nmlthc  luihU-*im.l  umiu'cx  of  t)io 
inhabitants.  It  abounds  too  in  proofs  of  the  moral  power  of  tlio  British  nunu-  tur  lieyond  the 
liuunds  of  our  Eastern  duminionB."— 7'trjiej(. 


THE   BOOK  of  SER  MARCO"  POLO,  the 

Vonotlan.  ConccrniiiK  tho  KiiiKdomn  and  Marvels  of  tho  Hast.  A  new 
KiiKlish  Version,  iiy  Colonel  UuNiiY  Yuuc,  C.B.  'i  vols,  medium  Svo.  with 
tinps  and  Illustrations,  4i!s. 

"  A  new  nlltlon,  whicli,  l>y  tlio  iirof"'""'  crmllllon  it  illNplnj-s  on  ttll  topli-i  nhitins  to  the 
mi'diniviil  Keiwraiiliy  ot  Ccntnil  unil  KiutiTH  Anlii,  nK-rlln  proinnii'iit  n..licr.  fi.l.nul  Yiili'  liil, 
nhowii  liiinn'lT  lliiM'oii(lilv  ciiniin  lcnt  tor  iironl  work,  wliicli  lie  Inia  now,  ullei-  nmny  ycms' 
liihour.  Iirouiiht  to  tt  coniIu«ion."— Sir  11.  Mum  lllsoN. 

■'  Colonel  Ynlt''«  nlitlon  of  Maroo  I'olo  l«  un(nie«tlninitily  a  Krent  lionour  to  till,  country.  It 
la  lllcrnlly  a  »lcirolioine.  nuy  more,  It  l«  a  iK'rIi'cl  mine  ol' wealth  of  Oriental  ireoiirnpliy  am) 
liUlory,  both  aneient  iiml  moilerii.  The  whole  work  in  n  nolile  monument  ofenrneit  Inlmur  and 
irroeelnl  thouuhl.  No  mere  review  enn  eoiivey  no  iulei|niite  idea  of  the  iiilmirabic  manner  iu 
wllidi  Colonel  Yulo  liu»  dealt  with  lll«  llereuieun  til»k."_yii(n  (ei  O/  Jln  ii  w. 
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NEW  BOOKS  AND    NEW  EDITIONS. 


LARS  :  a  Pastoral  of  Norway.    By  Bayakd 

Taylor.  Small  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


WALKS  in   FLORENCE.     By  Susan  and  ! 

JOANXA  HoRXER.   2  Tols.  crown  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  21s.  \ 

"  A  thorouphly  practical,  trustworthy,  elaborate,  and  exhaustive  puide  to  the  artistic  ! 
treasures  and  historical  monuments  of  Florence  such  as  this  was  much  needed  ;  and  "  Wulks  in  ' 
Florence'  will  be  welcomed  as  a  boon  by  all  Enslisk  visitors,  and  may  be  perused  with  profit 
and  pleasure  by  all  interested  in  the  study  of  Italian  art."— £'x«w/nf;-. 

"  Whoever  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  contents  of  these  volumes  will  be  entitled  to  say  that, 
thou^rh  never  withiu  a  hundred  miles  of  Florence,  he  knows  it  very  much  better  than  nine- 
tenths  of  the  visitors  to  whom  the  birthplace  of  Galileo  and  Bante  is  the  conventional  thing  to  , 
do."~C»nscrrative.  ' 

"The  Misses  florner  have  brouchtFlorence  near  to  us  both  in  its  present  and  its  past.  Its 
wonderful  associations,  its  rare  treasures  of  art.  its  architectural  beauties,  the  odd  manners  of  | 
its  people,— all  these  things  they  have  long:  and  lovingly  noted,  and  set  before  us  in  the  most  ] 

simple  and  effective  order  The  book  will  hereafter  be  a  sin-c  f/ud  ;jo«  for  Eny;lish  and  > 

American  visitors  to  Florence,  whose  numbers,  we  are  fain  to  think,  it  will  also  tend  very 
considerably  to  increase." — yonroajhrmist.  I 

*•  These  books  will  live.  We  do  not  doubt  that  tlicy  will  be  regarded  as  indispensable  to  all 
thoughtful  tourists  who  visit  the  beaut!i"ul  city  ;  while  to  those  wlio  are  unable  to  [:o.  but  who 
wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  old  capital  of  Xuscauy,  we  say.  '  Get  tiiem.'  "—Watchman. 


CONTRASTS.    Dedicated  to  the  Ratepayers 

of  London.  Crown  Sto.  5s. 


POPULAR  EDITION. 

THE  TRAGEDIES  of  .ESCHYLOS.  A  New 

Translation  ;  with  a  Biographical  Essay,  and  an  Appendix  of  Rh}-med  Choral 
Odes.  By  E.  H.  Plu-Mptre,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Divinity,  King's  College, 
London.    1  toI.  crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

"  The  names  of  Symons,  Kennedy,  Scwell.  BlacVie,  Conington,  Swanwick,  Milman,andMrs. 
Barrett  Browning  make  up  toijethe'r  a  formidable  list  of  competitors,  and  it  is  no  sraail  praise  to 

Mr.  Plumptre  if  he  can  hold  his  own  without  surpassing  them  In  fidelity  he  surpasses 

all  translators  Sometimes  he  'j'lves  us  renderings  which  we  prefer  to  anything  else  that 

we  have  seen  We  are  sorry  that  we  can  do  nothing  more  than  express  our  admiration  for 

the  very  able  essay  on  the  'Life  of  jEschylos '  which  he  has  prefixed  to  these  volumes.  It  is  in 
the  highest  degree  well  conceived  and  well  written.  The  short  notes  with  which  the  text  is 
illustrated  are  also  very  instructive.   Every  student  of  .^schylos  should  consult  them." 

Spectator, 

**  ifr.  Plumptre.  in  this  second  venture,  pits  himself  with  more  and  abler  rivals  than  when 
he  essayed  Sophocles  ;  and  here,  too,  we  are  of  opinion  that  he  will  be  found  to  hold  his  own. 
Upon  single  plays  he  has  to  match  himself  against  Conington,  Milman,  and  Miss  Swanwick.  in 
the  hard^t  of  them,  and  he  may  be  rea<l  alongside  of  these  with  profit,  interest,  and  edification. 

 Taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  impossible  to  weigh  Mr,  Plumptre's  version  beside  these  without 

rising  from  the  task  impressed  with  the  uniform  high  level  which  he  maintains,  and  with  the 
care,  skill,  acuteness.  and  genius  which  save  him  Ixom  inferiority  to  any  of  the  translators 
before  nua&(L''— Contemporary  Review. 


SEVENTH  EDITION. 

MEMORIALS    of  a  QUIET    LIFE.  By 

Augustus  J.  C.  Hare,  Author  of  "  Walks  in  Rome."  2  vols,  crown  Svo. 
with  2  Steel  Portraits,  2  Is. 


GOLDEN  LIVES :  Biographies  for  the  Day. 

By  H.  A.  Page,   Crown  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  5s. 

"  The  subjects  of  these  biographies  are  well  chosen,  widely  various,  and  yet  alike  in  this— 
that  they  were  all  of  real  value  to  the  world  while  they  lived,  are  of  real  value  now  in  tlie 
results  of  their  lives,  and  as  tyiiical  character.>s.  Mr.  Page  has  fulfilled  his  task  with  close 
attention,  keen  perception,  and  strong  sympathy.  He  reads  the  man  of  whom  he  writes  by  the 
power  of  his  sympathy;  he  finfU  his  motives,  he  detects  his  difficulties,  he  sifts  his  aims  and  his 
meaning,  and  puts  him  before  us  vcrj-  complete,  real,  and  living.  He  impresses  his  readers 
with  a  Miti!*factor>'  sense  that  he  had  iriven  them  the  keynote  to  each  character  which  he  has 
drawn,  and  put  before  them  the  practical  result  and  lesson  of  each  life.  He  suggests  witliout 
preaching.  Hid  book  la  one  not  only  to  read,  but  to  remember."— .S/iec£a<o;-. 


CONTEMPORARY    ESSAYS    in  THEO- 

LOOT.  By  the  Kev.  John  Hunt,  Author  of  "  An  Essay  on  Pantheism," 
"  Keligious  Thought  in  England,"  tic.  Demy  Svo.  IGs. 


THIRD  EDITION. 

THE     TRUE     HISTORY    of  JOSHUA 

DAVIDSON.   Crown  Svo.  5s. 

*'  An  exceedingly  clever  book,"— Dai7//  Xr^wx. 
A  singularly  audacious  production,  written  with  great  skill.  The  title  itself  is  a  triumph 
of  inzcnuity.  and  the  book  is  exceedingly  clever."— /'w/f  Mall  Gftzette. 

**A  rcmarkahie  book,  which  will  set  readers  thinking.  Perhaps  it  may  set  them  working  for 
the  good  of  their  fellow-men."— '^r/  op/t/c. 

**  A  mo!>t  remarkable  work." — F.rJio. 

"One  of  the  most  daring  and  clever  pieces  of  work  we  have  recently  read.  The  hiimour  is 
never  without  elevation,  and  tlie  tone  of  alofty  camcstncfftisfi^It  throut^iiotit."— .\V»rt."o/(/o/-iH/f(. 

"An  excessively  clever  book.  It  will  prove  a  valuable  incitive  to  thought,  and  for  that 
reason  we  advise  every  one  Xx>  reafl  it." — Conxrrvative. 

**  Whoever  the  author  may  be,  he  is  possessed  of  a  jiowcrful  imagination,  and  uses  singularly 
itrongand  pure  English.  He  lajs  bare  modern  social  eviU  with  relentless  mtnutenesn.  and 
places  in  vivid  contrast  some  itoinin  of  difi'erencc  between  the  Christianity  of  Christ  and  that  of 
our  day*.  The  book  can  hardly  fail  tofumish  food  for  reflection." — l''rie.inan. 

**Here  we  have  thefaitliful  application  of  Christian  principles  to  modern  social  questions.'* 

Examiner* 


A  HANDBOOK  of  FIELD  FORTIFICA- 

TION.  By  Major  KNor.i.va,  Garrison  Instructor,  Home  District.  Small  Svo. 
with  nnmeroaa  Illustrations,  4-s.  (;d. 

"  The  instrnction  of  noline  officer  can  be  considered  complete  without  ii  study  of  this  book, 
.nd  the  same  remark  applies  c'liially  Uf  militia  and  volunteer  olliccrs," — Sfandari/. 

"  W*:  have  no  hesitation  in  prononncin^f  this  to  be  the  best  English  elcincntury  manual  of 
f  iekl  Fortification."— A'ai  u/  and  MUitari/  Gazelie. 


THIRD  EDITION. 

MUSIC  and  MORALS.     By  the  Rev.  11.  R. 

Haweih.    Post  ftvo.  123. 

"Mr.  Ifaweis's  hook  U  well  fitted  for  the  rca<lin2  of  the  Kcncral  'musical  public. '  The 
kathor  has,  with  (treat  wisdom  and  skill,  avoided,  on  the  one  hand,  flllinz  his  bwik  with  the 
lonzh,  dry  details  of  mmiiiil  syntnx,  and.  on  the  other,  that  eonrte.si-ciidinx  kimhrnnrli  n 
•pintof  instrur:tion  whieii  fries  to  sugar  the  pill  of  musical  learninlf.  The  bio',craphies  of  com- 
Hwserl  are  intercstinlf  and  well  written.  The  di  ■•crifition  ot  inu.^'ical  instruments  and  the 
criticism  in  the  volume  arc  valuable  from  the  author's  evident  knowlcdjie  of  his  subject,  and 
bis  genial  impartiality.    Taken  a«  a  whole,  the  work  is  a  most  useful  one." 

Atlantir  Mfmthht. 

"  This  thrmKhtfnl.  richlv-slorcd,  and  t'rnwful  Vjok  will  charm  and  (.'ratify  all  who  can  find 
pleasure  in  the  exercise  of*  thought,  aided  and  stimulated  by  the  delicacies  oi'  relined  literary 
composition," — Oiutrdian. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

POLITICAL    PORTRAITS:   Characters  of 

some  of  onr  Public  Men.  (Kcprinted  from  the  "  Daily  News."  Revised,  and 
■with  Additional  Sketches.)    Crowu  Svo.  6s. 

"A  series  of  very  clever  and  amusing  sketches  of  public  men,  reprinted  at  a  singularly 
opportune  moment.  They  display  not  only  kcennesn  and  penetration,  but  a  eingular  IVeedom 
from  party  bias.  A  sharp,  incisive  style,  and  a  pUy  of  somewhat  caustic  humour,  give  vivid- 
ness to  the  portraits,  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  remind  one  of  nothing  so  much  as  a  collection  of 
higiily  finished  medallions  struck  in  steel— liard,  bright,  cold,  and  clear."— .S'a fur f/a//  liecieiv. 

■■  For  literary  brilliance  and  accurate  study  of  the  political  personages  delineated,  ithas  never 
been  approached  in  works  of  this  kind.  Its  sardonic  tone  will,  of  course,  in  a  literary  .sense,  be 
its  chief  tascination,  though  here  and  there  thoughtful  and  striking  political  retlectious  are 
interspersed.  The  book  is  full  of  happy  sarcasms.  It  will  be  popular,  and  justly  i>opular,lbr 
its  own  intrinsic  literary  power."— .$pcc(a(or. 

"Smart  and  pungent  essays  A  very  re.idable  and  instructive  volume  All  the 

sketches  show  great  discernment,  and  some  of  them  contuin  touches  of  humour  that  are  as  true 
as  they  are  artistic."— £^j.Yinj(ner. 

"  An  excellent  series  of  sketches  Tlie  wliole  level  of  tlie  book  is  hi:^h."— ^  tft^ncrutn. 

'*  The  bonk  i.s  full  of  the  finest  touches  of  satire.  Taken  an  a  whole,  it  is  ono  of  the  bc^it 
political  productions  which  this  generation  has  seen,  and  will  have  a  high  value  not  only  to 
tho?e  who  live  at  present,  but  to  those  who  hereafter  may  wish  to  know  what  waa  thought  at 
this  time  of  our  foremost  mQu."— Scotsman. 


SOME  TALK  about  ANIMALS  and  their 

MASTERS.   By  the  Author  of  "  Friends  in  Council."   Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
"Here  the  '  Friends  in  Council'  talk  in  the  old  style  with  no 'perceptible  diminution  of 

freshness  and  tlioughtfulness  We  take  leave  of  them  with  the  acknowledgment  that  their 

conversations  are  likely  to  be  of  groat  service  in  a  direction  where  much  ia  still  wanted  to  be 
done;  and  that  they  have  given  us  some  pleasant  reading  iuto  the  bargain." 

.Saturdau  Review. 

"A  humorous  and  delicate  plea  for  the  due  protection  of  animal  rights.  By  far  the  best 
way  to  make  their  rights  fctt  is  to  bring  the  imagination,  the  fancy,  and  the  emotions  of  men 
to  play  around  the  actual  lives  of  those  creatures  with  which  we  have  most  intercourse,  alter 
the  pleasant  and  humorous  fashion  of  these  earnest  and  lively  conversations.  The  book  is 
humorous,  wise,  and  good;  and,  unlike  the  Frenchman  on  the  jumping  horse, '  it  will  remain.'  " 

Soectatur. 

"  Sir  Arthur  Helps  has  here  found  a  great  subject,  and  he  has  written  one  of  the  m»st  masterly 
essays  we  have  ever  read,  illumined,  as  all  his  writing  is,  with  flashes  of  insight,  humour,  aud 
eatire  of  the  very  finest  kind."— A'<)Uco»/or/»tsi. 

'Animals  and  their  Masters  '  is  in  every  way  a  book  of  desultory  comment  and  multifarious 
knowledge,  acceptably  and  easily  concentmted  into  a  manageable  space— a  charming  com- 

£ anion  for  a  spare  half-hour.  It  is  at  once  sportive  and  serious,  playful  and  earnest ;  rich  in 
ints  of  practical  value,  and  in  badinage  keen,  genial,  aud  observant."— 6"^i/itiar(/, 


AN  ENGLISH   CODE  ;  its  Difficuhies,  and 

the  Modes  of  Overcoming  Them  :  a  Practical  Application  of  the  Science  of 
Jurisprudence.   By  Professor  Sheldon  Amos.   Demy  Svo.  lis. 


OUR  NEW  MASTERS.  By  Thomas  Wright 

(the  '*  Journeyman  Engineer  ").   Post  Svo.  9s. 

*'  A  very  hold  and  outspoken  hook,  which  every  politician  at  least  should  rea.(l."~Athenceitm, 
"  Exceedingly  interesting  and  instructive." — Satur(/ay  Jicvicw, 

'*Tliis  is  one  of  the  most  important  books  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time,  and  it  fs  of  tlie 
highest  importance  that  it  should  be  read  and  stuilied  by  all  whose  opinion  can  in  any  way 
affect  the  course  of  legislative  or  social  influence  upon  the  classes  in  question." 

Literary  Churchman. 

"The  chapters  on  the  charity-hunting  poor,  the  popular  press,  and  the  'grievance  ideas  '  oC 
the  working  classes  are  peculiarly  instructi\'e." — Fi>rf>ii(ih(.iif  /icvicw. 
"  A  singularly  vigorous,  clear-headed  statement  of  the  working-class  view." 

Nonconforritisf. 

"  It  is.  perhaps,  the  best  book  that  Mr.  Wright  has  written,  and  ia  certainly  well  worth 
reading." — Examiner. 


THIRD  EDITION. 

MADAM    HOW    and    LADY    WHY;  or, 

First  Lessons  in  Earth  Lore  for  Children.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  KiNGSLEY. 
Crown  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  5s. 


THIRD  THOUSAND. 

THE    LITTLE    SANCTUARY.    By  Alex- 

ANDER  Raleigh,  D.D.,  Author  of  "  Quiet  Resting  Places."   Crown  Svo.  Cs. 


MEN  of  the  THIRD  REPUBLIC.  Reprinted, 

with  large  Additions,  from  the  *'  Daily  News."   Crown  Svo,  63. 

"  Tliesc  sketches  exhibit  great  knowledge  of  French  statesmen  and  politiciani?.  The  writer 
has  evidently  a  personal  nc'juaiiitance  with  many  of  the  men  lie  describes,  while  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  French  literature  enables  liiin  to  cast  side-lights  upon  tlicir  char.tcter-i.  In 
every  case  he  conveys  much  more  clearly  than  ha^i  been  done  hitherto  a  knowledge  of  what 
the  Mien  are.  and  what  are  their  views  and  opinions,"— .ycof.>7*ian. 

"  'I'hc  author  is  observant,  dashing,  versatile,  and  gathers  up  the  salient  characteristics  of  his 
subject  into  a  term  with  great  felicity.  He  has  a  freshness  of  sympathy  and  a  lairncss  of 
disposition  which,  never  obtruded,  impart  a  remarkable  variety  to  the  volume." 

Jionran/hrmi.'if. 

'*  Some  of  the  sketches  are  really  excellent— notably  those  of  Bishop  Dupanloup  and  M. 
Yc\ul\ot."—Litnruri/  Chm rhnmn. 

**  Very  instructive  and  well-written  biographical  and  critical  sketches  of  twenty-six  statcp- 
mcu.  soldiers,  and  men  of  letters.  The  book  is  a  safe  and  very  useful  guide  to  the  btudy  ot 
conttniporary  French  politics."— ^xa/nme;". 


HINDOO   TALES  ;  or,  the  Adventures  of 

Ton  Princes.    Freely  translated  from  the  Sanscrit  of  the  Dasakumaracha- 
ritam.    By  P.  W.  JACon.   Crown  Svo.  6s. 
"  \Vc  are  delighted  to  see  tliese  tales  translated  for  the  amusement  of  English  readers,  who 
will  lie  fliarined  with  them  for  their  variety  and  romantic  vein  of  adventure."— A(«H(iar(/. 

■■  Tliey  are  rich  in  interest,  and  Mr.  .Tacob  deserves  the  thanks  and  encouragement  of  all 
interested  in  Oriental  literature."— i-'nt/Zis/t  InUc^endent, 


THE  TEMPTATION  of  OUR  LORD.  By 

the  late  Norman  Macleod,  D.D.   Crown  Svo.  5s. 


THIRD  EDITION. 

WANDERINGS  in  SPAIN.    By  Augustus 

J.  0.  TTAnK.    Crown  Svo.  with  Illnstrations,  lOs.  Od. 
*'  We  rewillcct  no  book  that  so  vividly  rccaUs  the  country  to  those  who  have  visited  it,  and  we 
j  shovdd  recommend  intending  tourists  to  tmrry  it  with  tliciu  as  a  companion  of  travel."—  Timts. 
I     *•  Mr.  Hare's  book  is  admirable.   We  are  sure  no  one  will  regret  making  it  the  companion  of 
I  n  Spanish  journey.    It  will  lK;ar  readini:  rcitcatcdly  when  one  is  moving  among  tlie  scenes  it 

j  dcscribes_no  umall  axlvantotre  when  the  travelling  library  is  scanty."  .y'aturdai/  litvii  lu. 

I      "  The  ideal  book  of  travel  in  Sfiain."— s'/e  r/o/.,/-. 

"  Ueading  '  Wanderings  in  Spain '  ip  like  travelling  about  a  country  with  a  clr-vrr.  FymT»ti- 
t'lctic  companion  ;  you  see  together  all  that  is  best  wortli  seeing,  yet  you  are  not  Imrried  trum 
]  sight  to  sight,  and  there  is  always  time  to  stay  aud  listen  to  a  wayside  ballad  or  u  country 
story. "—Graphic. 
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SMITH,    ELDER,   &  CO.'S 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Next  week,  crown  8to.  63. 

A    MONTH    in    SWITZERLAND.  (In 

Sequence  of  "  Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs  and  of  the  Kedive.")  By  the  Rev.  F. 
Bauham  Zdccke,  Author  of  "  Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs  and  of  the  Kedive." 


Next  week,  crown  8vo.  with  Portrait,  7s.  6d. 

THE    STORY  of  GOETHE'S   LIFE.  By 

George  Henry  Lewes. 

Second  Edition,  crown  8to.  9s. 

LITERATURE    and    DOGMA:    an  Essay 

towards  a  Better  Apprehension  of  the  Bible.  By  Matthew  Arnold. 
(A  small  portion  of  this  work  has  appeared  in  the  "  Comhill  Magazine.") 

Next  week,  1  vol.  8vo.  with  13  Illustrations  by  G.  D.  Leslie,  A.R.A.,  16s. 

OLD  KENSINGTON.    By  Miss  Thackeeay. 

Post  Svo.  7s. 

KATHERINE'S   TRIAL.     By  Holme  Lee, 

Author  of  "  The  Beautiful  Miss  Barrington,"  "  BasU  Godfrey's  Caprice,"  &C' 
Immediately,  Is, 

ON  EXERCISE  and  TRAINING,  and  their 

Effect  upon  Health.  By  R.  J.  Lee,  M.A.,  M.D.  (.Cantab.),  Lecturer  on 
Pathology  at  Westmiuster  Hospital,  &c. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 

HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO.'S 

NEW  BOOKS. 

IRELAND  in  1872  :  a  Tour  of  Observation, 

with  Remarks  on  Irish  Public  Questions.  By  Dr.  James  Macaulat,  Author 
of  "  Across  the  Ferry."   1  vol.  crown  Svo.  7s.  6d.  [_Rcadij. 

FIELD  and  FOREST  RAMBLES   of  a 

NATURALIST  in  NEW  BRUNSWICK.  By  Dr.  A.  Leith  Adams,  F.R  S 
&c.    1  vol.  demy  Svo.  Illustrated,  14s.  \_just  ready.  ' 

PANDURANG  HARI  :  a  Tale  of  Mahratta 

Life  Sixty  Years  Ago.  With  an  Introduction  by  Sir  Bartle  E.  FnKUE 
G.C.S.I.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  21s.  [This  day.  ' 

NEWMARKET  and  ARABIA:  an  Examina- 

tion  of  the  Descent  of  Racers  and  Coursers.  By  Koqer  D.  Upton.  Crown 
8vo.  with  Illustrations.  [Just  ready. 

MODERN  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE.  By 

T.  G.  Jackson.   1  vol.  crown  Svo.  [Jusl  ready. 

THE   ETERNAL  LIFE  :  Sermons  prcaclicd 

by  Jambs  Noble  Bennik,  of  Leicester.   1  vol.  crown  Svo.  Cs.  [Ready. 

THE   GALLERY  of  PIGEONS,  and  other 

Poemn.  By  Tiikoi'Iiii.us  Mauzials.  1  vol.  crown  Svo.  Is.  Cd.   [Jusl  ready. 

EROS  AGONISTES  :  Sonnets.    By  E.  B.  D. 

1  vol.  crown  8vo.  .In.  GU.  [llraJn. 

VICTORIES  and  DEFEATS:  an  Attempt  to 

Explain  the  Ciiiiwn  which  havo  led  to  them.  An  Offlccr'n  Mflnuiil.  By 
fJoJoncl  R.  1'.  Andkuhon.    1  vol.  demy  8vo.  [Jual  ready. 

THE  CENTRAL  ASIAN  QUESTION.  By 

Oolonol  C.  L.  KiiowiciiM.   8vo.  Bowca,  la.  [Jusl  ready 

AN  ARABIC  and  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY 

of  tho  KORAN.   By  Miijor  J.  Peniiior,  D.A.    ilo.  [Jusl  ready. 


LONDON ; 


IlKNUY  H.  KINO  &  CO..  06  CORNIIILL, 

AND  Vi  PATEIINOSTBR  ROW. 


SAMUEL  TIlfSLET'S  LIST  OF  IE¥  NOVELS. 


NOTICE—WAGES :  a  Story.   3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

[This  day. 

Love  is  enough :  cherish  life  that  abideth, 
Lest  ye  die  ere  ye  know  him  and  curse  and  misname  him ; 
For  who  knows  in  what  ruin  of  all  hope  he  hideth, 
On  what  wings  of  the  terror  of  darkness  he  rideth  1 
And  what  is  the  joy  of  man's  life  that  ye  blame  him 
For  his  bliss  grown  a  sword,  his  rest  grown  a  fire  ? 


ALDENHOLME.    By  George 


ALDEN  of 

Smith.   3  vols. 
"  The  moral  tendencies  of  the  book  are  excellent." — Globe. 

"  Pure  and  graceful  above  the  average."— ^Wenceam. 

"  The  idea  of  the  book  is  well  conceived,  and  the  lesson  it  is  intended  to  teacU 
eminently  sound  and  wholesome."— C?ray/i!c. 

RAVENSDALE.    3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

"  The  interest  of  a  well-managed  plot  is  sustained  to  the  eni."— Morning  Post. 

"  Interesting,  and  thoroughly  wholesome  in  tone." — Athenoeum. 

"  A  well-told,  natural,  and  wholesome  story." — Slandard. 

"  No  one  can  deny  merit  to  the  '  new  writer'  of  this  romance." 

Saturday  Remea. 

FAIR,  BUT  NOT  WISE.    By  Mrs.  Forrest 

Grant.   2  vols.  21s. 
"  Well  worth  reading.   The  story  is  very  prettily  told." — Scotsman. 


GOLDEN  MEMORIES. 

2  vols.  21s. 

"  A  pleasantly-written,  natural,  and  life-like  story. 


By  Effie  Leigh. 

■Illustrated  Sevieio. 


THE    BARONET'S   CROSS.      By  Mart 

Meeke,  Author  of  "  Marion's  Path  through  Shadow  to  Sunshine."  2  vols. 

FIRST  and  LAST.    By  F.  Vernon  White. 

2  vols.  21s.  [Jusl  ready. 

WEIMAR'S    TRUST.    By  Mrs.  Edward 

Christian.   3  vols.  31s.  Gd.  [Just  ready. 


SAMUEL  TINSLEY,  10  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND. 


JOHN  PEARSON'S 

FAC- SIMILE  EEPRINTS, 


NOW  EEADY. 


THE    COMEDIES    and    TRAGEDIES  of 

GEORGE  CHAPMAN,  the  celebrated  Translator  of  Homer  (1598-1  G.34). 
Now  First  Collected.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  3  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  30s. ; 
large  paper,  3  vols,  demy  Svo.  £2  1 2s.  Gd. 

"  Mr.  Pearson  has  done  excellent  service  in  reprintinj  all  the  fifteen  Comedies  and  Tragedies 
of  which  Chapman  is  known  to  have  been  the  sole  author,  and  perhaps  the  exai'tness  with 
which  he  has  done  so  is  also  to  be  commended,  llerc  the  old  texts  are  reproduced  with 
scrupulous  precision." — Exaininer. 

"  The  addition  of  Chapman  to  the  list  of  dramatists  whose  plays  are  available  to  the  student 
is  a  matter  for  rejoicinK,  and  the  three  attractive  volumes  which  constitute  the  collected  dramas 
will  find  their  way  to  the  slielves  of  most  lovers  of  literature.  Chapman's  right  to  a  place  iu 
the  front  rank  of  our  oldest  dramatists  is  conceded."— yl  tli:  nttjuiii. 

"  In  appearance  and  in  cet-up  the  three  volumes  arc  all  that  can  be  desired.  Thcirvalue  to  a 
large  class  of  readers  is  dinicult  to  over-estimate.  The  notes  are  good  and  few." 

Sunday  Times. 

"  Of  all  the  English  play-writers,  Chapman,  perhaps,  approaches  nearest  to  Shakespeare." 

Craules  Lamd. 

*'  Chapman,  where  he  lays  aside  the  cravity  of  the  philosopher  and  poet,  discovers  an  un- 
expected comic  vein,  distinguished  by  etiual  truth  of  nature  and  lively  good  hmnour." 

VVlLLUM  IIaZLITT. 

"  no  has  more  thinking  than  many  of  the  old  dramatists  :  and  the  praise  of  one  of  hie  critics, 
though  strongly  worded,  is  not  without  foundation,  that  we  "  seldom  lind  richer  coutcmnliitions 
on  the  nature  of  man  and  the  world."— llENUY  I1ALI.AM, 

That  full  and  heightened  style  of  Master  Chapman,"— Wewster. 

A    COLLECTION   of   OLD  BALLADS. 

With  'I.')  Copper-plates  in  Fac-simile.  3  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  30s. ;  large  paper 
3  vols,  demy  Svo.  &:i  3s.  o   i  r  , 


MRS.  BEHN'S   PLAYS,  HISTORIES,  and 

NOVl^.LS.  Portrait  aiul  Platog  in  Fac-similo.  G  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  £2  12^.  CtL  ; 
largo  paper,  (J  vols,  demy  Svo.  £4  48. 

*'  Mrs.  Rchn  was  a  woman  of  so  pclcbrated  n  fiimo  while  she  Hvcd,  ami  no  cstcomcd,  that  to 
give  a  pciR'ct  draiiBht  of  her  one  must  write  like  Iier."— CiiAUMcs  (tiiinoN. 
**  Wc  may  remind  her,  Indeed,  us  our  earlicBt  KuL'linh  fbmulo  comic  writer  of  nny  worth." 

/i<  trt'-i/in  tUr.  Ji'evu'W. 

"  Mm.  Rehn.  besides  her  plny«.  was  the  nnthorcsa  of  novcli  and  talcs  whicli  contain  Bomo 
inKcnionrtly-cuntrived  iiicidentM."— l>r.  Gko.  L.  CitAlli. 

"  When  wrIliiiK  hor  hcHt  thiH  niimcntlonnblc  noptcsR  hnn  a  vlporoits  (rrarc  and  a  noble  senso 
of  metre  to  be  found  In  no  other  9o»K-writer  of  her  lime."— A.  C.  Swinuuumo. 

"  Of  (imart  writing  and  rocy  plottlnff  there  Is  never  any  lack  in  this  clever  wonion*fl  plays." 

Jixamiucr, 

"  The  writincs  of  Mrs.  Bebu  form  a  voluabic  link  iu  our  literary  \iiatory,"^DooK'sclkr. 

MRS.  CENTLIVRE'S  DRAMATIC  WORKS. 

Porlralt  e.\pro«ily  ro-ongrnvod.  3  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  80s.;  largo  paper,  3  vols, 
domy  8vo.  Cd, 

"  It  li  antonl.hlnit  to  And  tho  tmcciiof  no  much  rctdlngr  and  Icarnlngr  nn  wc  meet  with  In 
many  of  her  iiicco  I  If  wo  do  not  allow  her  tii  be  the  very  llrst  of  our  female  writers,  kIio  hu 
hut  one  Bli.iyo  lier,  ond  may  Ju.tly  he  placed  next  to  her  prcdeccHor  lu  dramatic  iilory.  thU 
great  Mrs,  Uehn.  —«uAi  r  »  "i'ioi//  iiji/iic<i  Z^ramud'ca." 


JOHN  PEAUSON,  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 
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TINSLEY  BROTHERS'  NEW  BOOKS. 


MADAME  de  SEVIGNE,  her  Correspondents 

and  Contemporaries.  By  the  Comtesse  de  Puliga.   2  vols.  8vo.  with  Tortraits. 

[A  uw  ready, 

THE   LIFE  and   TIMES  of  ALGERNON 

SYDXEY.  Republican.  162*J— 16*3.  By  ALEX.\NnEn  Chaulks  Ewald.  F.S. A..  Senior 
Clerk  of  Her  Majesty's  Public  Records.  Author  of  "The  Crown  and  its  Advisers," 
"  Lost  Century  of  Universal  History,"  Jtc.  a  vols.  8vo.  iXow  rcai/!/. 

MUSICAL  RECOLLECTIONS  of  the  LAST 


HALF-CEXTURY.  2vol3.8vo. 


iXow  ready. 


THE  LIFE  and  ADVENTURES  of  ALEX- 

AN'DER  DTJMAS.  By  Percy  Fitzgerald.  Author  of  "  The  Lives  of  the  Kembles," 
'•  The  Life  of  David  Garrick."  &c.   2  vols.  8vo.  iXow  ready. 

"  More  amusing  volumes  than  these  it  would  be  difficult  to  &nd/'—Slandard. 

UNORTHODOX  LONDON.    1  vol.  8vo. 

[Rcndy  fh's  day. 

This  most  intercstins  Volume  contains  a  Description  of  the  followiu^  Places  and 
People : 

Theism.  South  Place  Chapel.  Finsbury— INfr.  Conway  on  Mazzini— Colonel  Wentworth 
Hi?£rinson  on  Buddha — Unitarianism.  Rev.  .lames  Martineau  in  Little  Portland  Street— 
A  Religious  Epoch.  Mr.  Voysey  at  St.  George's  Hall— A  Sunday  Lecture,  by  Professor 
Huxley— Tabernacles,  Mr.  ^'arley  and  Mr.  Spurgeou— Tabernacle  Ranters— A  Pastor's 
Farewell.  Dr.  Brock  at  Bloomsbury  Chapel— The  Walworth  Jumpers— Jumpers  oft' tlie 
Jump— The  Bible  Christians — The  Surrey  Tabernacle,  Rev.  James  Wells — The  Particular 
Baptists — The  United  Presbyterians,  Rev.  Walter  MorisoD.in  Westboume  Grove — The 
Catholic  Apostolic  Church  in  London  Square — The  New  Jerusalem  Church— The  New 
Jerusalem  Church  on  Spiritism — The  Plymouth  Brethren,  at  the  Priory,  Islintrton— Mr. 
Newton  at  Bayswater— A  Quakers'  Meeting— Dr.  Cumming  in  Crown  Court— Dr.  Cuin- 
ming  on  the  Future  of  Europe— Surrey  Chapel.  Rev.  Newman  Hall— Saturday  with  tlie 
Seventh-Day  Baptists.  Rev.  W.  H.  Black— The  Christadelphians— A  Moravian  Service- 
Father  Ignatius  at  Home — Southcottianism  among  the  Joannas — The  Sandemanians— 
The  Plumstead  "Peculiars" — Modern  Spiritualism,  its  Religious  Aspect— Mediums — 
A  Shilling  S.^ance— At  a  Dark  Circle— The  Zouave  Jacob  in  London— Spirit  Faces— A 
Sermon  to  Felons,  by  Ned  Wright— Judaism  :  The  West  London  Synagogue,  Synagogue 
Service— Romanism  :  Blessing  the  Palms.  Passion-Tide  at  Kensington.  High  Mass  in 
Southwark.  Tenebne.  Taking  the  Veil,  Recerition  of  a  Sister  of  iMercy.  Cribs.  The  Pas- 
sionist-Fathers  at  Uighgate— The  Greek  Church  in  London  Wall,  the  Rev.  K.  Morphinos. 

WICKETS  in  the  WEST  ;  or,  the  Twelve  in 

America  By  R.  A.  Fitzoeiuld.   1  vol.  crowil  8vo.  with  Portrait  and  Illustrations. 

[A'uiU  ready. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS'  NEW  NOVELS    AT  ALL 
LIBRARIES. 
MRS.  J.  n.  EIDDELL'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

HOME,   SWEET   HOME  !     By  Mrs.  J.  H. 

RiDDELL,  Author  of  "George  Geith,"  "Too  Much  Alone,"  "City  and  Suburb,"  &c. 
3  vols.  [iVoio  ready. 

LONDON'S    HEART.     By  B.  L.  Farjeon, 

Author  of  "Grif,"  "Joshua  Manx-1,"  "Blade  o'  Grass,"  and  "Bread  and  Cheese  and 
Kisses."   3  vols.  ISow  ready. 

MY   LITTLE    GIRL.     By  the  Authors  of 

"Beady  Money  Mortiboy."  3  vols.  [^Vow  ready. 

■ONLY  A   FACE,   and   other   Stories.  By 

Mra.  Alexander  Feaser.  Author  of  "Not  While  She  Lives,"  "Dcnison's  Wife," 


"Faithledit ;  or«  the  Loves  of  the  Period,"  &:c.  1  vol. 


IXovj  ready. 


TIXSLEY  BROTHERS,  18  CATIIERIXE  STREET,  STRAND. 


LOBD  LYTTON'S  NOVEL. 

On  Thnrwliy  next  will  be  pnWinhcd,  3  vols,  crown  flvo. 

KENELM  CHILLINGLY: 

His  Adventures  and  Opinions. 
By  the  Autlior  of  the  "  Caxton.",,"  &c. 


MURPHY'S    MASTER,  and  other  Stories. 

By  the  Author  of  "Lost  Sir  Massinibcrd,"  "A  Perfect  Treasure,"  "Gwendoline's 
Harvest,"  "  Found  Dead,"  "  A  Woman's  Vengeance,"  S:c.  &c.  -i  vols.      [Xuu>  rcudij. 

A  FAIR   SAXON.     By  Justin  M'Carthy, 

Author  of  "  My  Enemy's  Daushter,"  "  The  Waterdale  ifeighbours,"  &c.   3  vols. 

[A'owj  ready. 

LEGENDS   of  the    JACOBITE  WARS— 

"  Katharine  Fairfax,"  "  Isma  O'Xeal."   By  Thoilasixe  Maunsell.  3  vols. 

INow  ready. 

MASKS  :  a  Novel.     By  "  Marius."     2  vols. 

\_Xoii}  ready. 

LADY  MAY'S   INTENTIONS.    By  John 

Poireaor,  Author  of  "A  Double  Secret,"  "Bou^-ht  with  a  Price,"  &c.  S:c.   1  vol. 

uat  ready. 

THE  CRAVENS  of  CRAVENSCROFT :  a 

NoTcL  By  Miss  I'lOGOTT.  3  vols.  [_Now  readu. 

NOT  AVITHOUT  THORNS.    By  the  Author 

of  "  She  wasYouni:  and  lie  was  Old."  "  Lover  and  Husband."  Arc.  3  vols.  iXowready, 
**  If  there  were  no  other  women  in  the  book  than  Roma  d'Eyrecourt,  her  character  alone 
"would  make  the  book  worth  m^kdin^g." —A  tluma^um, 

THE    MISADVENTURES    of   MR.  CAT- 

LYNT:,  ^i-C:  an  Autobioirrar-hy.  By  Mathrw  Stradlisc,  Author  of  "  The  Irish  Bar 
Sinister,"  "  Cheap  John's  Auction."  &c.   2  vol. 4.  liVow  ready.  I 

In  a  literary  point  of  view  these  volumes  deserve  high  praise.  They  arc  light,  amusing,  and  I 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON'S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


FIELD-MARSHAL     SIR     JOHN  BUR- 

GOYNE,  Bart.,  his  LIFE  and  CORRESPONDENCE.  ComprisiiiK  E.\tract3 
from  his  Journals  during  t.he  Peninsular  War,  liis  Private  and  Official  Cor- 
respondence during  the  Crimean  War,  and  Letters  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
III.,  the  Prince  Consort,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Palmerston,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  Marshal  Neil,  Earl  of  Derby,  Omar  Pa.iha,  Marshal  Bazaine, 
Marquis  of  Anglesey,  Lord  Hill,  Marshal  Canrobert,  General  Todleben,  Sir 
John  Moore,  Sir  Lowry  Cole,  Countess  of  Derby  (Mi.ss  Farren),  Lord  Frederick 
Fitzclarence,  Lord  John  Russell,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  Lord  Cowley,  Lord 
R»glan,  Lord  Strathnairn,  Lord  Herbert,  Mr.  Brunei,  Mr.  Charles  Dickens, 
llv.  Tliackeray,  and  other  celebrated  men.  By  his  Son-in-Law,  Lieut. -Col. 
the  Hon.  GEOiiuE  WRorrESLEY,  Royal  Engineers.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait, 
price  30s. 

LESSONS  of  the  FRENCH  REVOLUTION, 

1789-1872.   By  the  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Orsiathwaite.   1  vol.  8vo.  10s.  Cd. 

DOCTORS  and  PATIENTS  ;  or,  Anecdotes 

of  the  Medical  World  and  Curiosities  of  Medicine.    By  John  Timbs,  F.S.A., 
Author  of  "  Lives  of  "Wits  and  Humourists."    2  vols,  crown  Svo.  21s. 
"  A  singularly  fertile  field  of  anecdote  A  book  which  abounds  in  interest  and  amuse- 
ment."— Jlorniii'j  Pvst. 

TURNING  POINTS  in  LIFE.    By  the  Rev. 

Frederick  Arnold.   2  vols,  crown  Svo.  21s. 

A  LADY  of  the  LAST   CENTURY  ;  Mrs. 

ELIZABETH  MONTAGU.   Including  Letters  of  Mrs.  Jlontagu  never  before 
published.     By  Dr.  DouAN,  F.S. A.,  Author  of  "  Lives  of  the  Princes  of 
Wales,"  "  Table  Ti-aits."   Second  Edition,  1  vol.  Svo.  lis. 
"  The  book  has  enough  interest  to  lead  the  reader  on  at  whatever  page  he  opens." 

Saturdaij  Rcvicif, 

A    SEARCH    after    SUNSHINE  :    a  Visit 

to  Algeria  in  1S71.   By  Lady  Herbert,  Author  of  "  Impressions  of  Spain." 
Square  Svo.  with  upwards  of  20  Illustrations  by  George  Pearson,  Ifis. 
"  The  whole  volume  is  full  of  charm. "—J/ornm^  Fost. 

A  SCAMPER  to  SEBASTOPOL  and  JERU- 

SALBM.   By  James  Creagh.    1  vol,  Svo.  35s. 
"The  qualifications  the  author  possesses  are  those  of  good  animal  spirits  antl  a  faculty  of 
enjoyment  which  makes  itself  felt  by  the  reader  of  his  narrative."— ^'a/wrt/u?/  Review. 

TALES  for  CHRISTMAS  EVE.    By  Rhoda 

Broughtox,  Author  of  "  Cometh  Up  as  a  Flower."  1  vol.  small  crown  Svo. 
bevelled  boards,  5s. 

PEOPLE'S  EDITION  OP 

FRANK  BUCKLAND'S   CURIOSITIES  of 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

First  Series— Rats,  Serpents,  Fishes,  Frogs,  Monkeys,  &c.  Small  Svo.  3s.  Gd. 

Second  Series— Fossils,  Bears,  Wolves,  Cats,  Eagles,  Hedgehogs,  Eels,  Her- 
rings, Whales,  Pigs,  &c.    Small  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

Third  Series — Wild  Ducks,  Salmon,  Lions,  Tigers,  Foxes,  Porpoises,  Fleas, 
Wonderful  People,  &c.    2  vols.  7s, 


POPULAR  NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 
MISS  or  MRS.  ?  and  other  Stories  in  Outline. 

By  WiLKiE  Collins,  Author  of  "  The  Woman  in  White,"  &c.  1  vol.  crown 
Svo.  10s.  Gd. 

"  Well  worthy  of  being  read."- .4(/ie?ia;Mm. 

FRANK     LAWRENCE  :   a    Young  Man's 

Fancy.   By  H.  C.  Adams.    3  vols,  crown  Svo. 

REVEALED  at  LAST:  a  Novel.    By  A. 

Ecblxe-Evaxs.   2  vols,  crown  Svo. 
"  A  most  exciting  tale.  The  story  is  of  thrillins:  interest,  the  plot  is  original,  the  conversa- 
tions are  lifelike,  aud  the  talent  of  the  author  is  evident  in  every  page."— ./o/iu  Bull. 


WnXIAM  BLACKWOOD  k.  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBLISHERS  IK  ORDINARY  TO  HEIl  MAJESTY. 

BENTLEY'S    FAVOURITE  NOVELS. 

PRICE  SIX  SHILLINGS  EACH. 

THROWN  TOGETHER.    By  Florence  MoNiGOHERr. 

POOR  MISS  FINCH.    By  Wilkie  Collins. 

GOOD-BYE,  SWEETHEART  !   By  Rhoda  Brottghton. 

CYRILLA.    By  the  Autlior  of  "  The  Initials  "  and  "  Quits." 

OUGHT  WE  TO  VISIT  HER  ?    By  Mrs.  Edwardes. 

RED  as  a  ROSE  is  SHE.    By  Rhoda  Brocghton. 

EAST  LYNNE.    By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood. 

THE  INITIALS.    By  the  Baroness  Tautphoeus. 

LADYBIRD.    By  the  Lady  Georgi.vna  Fullerton. 

LORD  OAKBURN'S  DAUGHTERS.    By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood. 

THE  THREE  CLERKS.    By  Anthony  Trollope. 

THE  CHANNINGS.    By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood. 

MRS.  HALIBURTON'S  TROUBLES.    By  the  Same. 

COME'JTI  UP  AS  A  FLOWER.    By  Rhoda  Broughton. 

QUITS.    By  the  Author  of  "The  Initials." 

VERNER'S  PRIDE.     By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood. 

ROLAND  YORKE.    By  the  Same. 

LADY  SUSAN  and  the  WATSONS.    By  Jane  Austen, 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


This  day,  crown  8vo.  lOs.  Gd. 

TTNIVERSITY     OARS;    being  a  Critical 

Inquiry  into  the  After  Health  ot  the  Men  who  Rowed  in  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Boat  Race  from  the  Year  18'.'9  to  1S«1) ;  based  on  the  personal 
Experience  ot  the  Rowers  themselves.  By  JoHX  Ed.  JIohgan,  J[.D.,  M.A. 
Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.,  late  Captain  ot  the  John  +  (Col.  Univ.),  Physician  to  the 
Manchester  Royal  Infirmary,  Author  of  "  Deterioration  ot  Race,"  &c. 

"  Dr.  Morgan's  book  presents  in  a  most  admirable  manner  full  and  accu- 
rate statistics  of  the  duration  of  life,  and  of  the  causes  of  death  of  all  the 
men  who  have  rowed  in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boats  from  1S2!)  to  I811:), 
and  also  gives  letters  addressed  to  the  author  by  nearly  every  individual  of 
the  number." — Daily  Neics, 
HEW  BOOK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  TOM  BROWN',?  SCHOOL  DAYS." 

^EMOIR  of  a  BROTHER.    By  Thomas 

Hughes,  M.P.  With  Portrait  of  George  Hughes,  engraved  by  Jeens. 
Crown  Svo.  .5s.  [Third  Edition  now  rendij. 

**  The  boy  who  can  read  this  book  without  deriving  from  it  some  additional 
impulse  towards  honourable,  manly,  and  independent  conduct  has  no  good 

'  stuff  in  him  Wliile  boys  at  school  are  bewildered  by  various  conflicting 

theories  of  the  characters  of  the  great  Englishmen  whom  they  are  taught 
to  admire  or  to  hate,  here,  in  the  guise  of  the  simplest  and  most  modest  of 
country  gentlemen,  they  may  find  an  exemplar  which  they  cannot  do  better 
than  copy." — Daily  J/ews, 

TTSSAYS    in    POLITICAL  ECONOMY, 

Theoretical  and  Applied.  By  J.  E.  Caip.xks,  M.A.,  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  in  University  College,  London.  Svo.  lOs.  (id.  [TVii's  day. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  BASES  of  FAITH.  By 

J.  J.  MoBPHY,  Author  of  "Habit  and  Intelligence,"  &c.    Svo.  14s. 

[This  day. 

UECOND  SERIES  of  Mr.  E.  A.  FREEMAN'S 

^       HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.    Svo.  10s.  6d. 

CONTEXT'S  :  Ancient  Greece  and  Mediaeval  Italy— Mr.  Gladstone's  Homer 
and  the  Homeric  Age — The  Historiansof  Athens— The  Athenian  Democracy 
— Alexander  the  Great— Greece  during  the  Macedonian  Period— Momm- 
Eeu's  History  of  Rome— Lucius  Cornelius  Sulla — The  Flavian  Cajsars. 
FIRST  SERIES,  Second  Edition,  10s.  6d. 

^^TUDIES    in    the    HISTORY    of  the 

^      RENAISSANCE.     By  WALTER  H.  Pateb,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford.    Crown  Svo.  7s.  Gd.  [This  day. 

"  The  book  is  very  remarkable  among  contemporary  books,  not  only  for 
the  finish  and  care  with  which  its  essays  are  severally  written,  but  for  its 
air  of  deliberate  and  polished  form  upon  the  whole.  We  would  s.ay  that  no 
English  prose  writer  of  the  time  had  expresse<i  difficult  ideas  and  inward 
feelings  with  so  much  perfection,  address,  and  purity,  or  had  put  more 
practical  thoughts  or  more  rhythmical  movement  into  his  prose  without 
sacrificing  that  composure  .and  lenity  of  manner  which  leave  it  true  prose 
nevertheless." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


OLD-FASHIONED    ETHICS    and  COM- 

MON,SENSE  METAPHYSICS.  By  W.  T.  THORNTON,  Author  of  "A 
Treatise  on  Labour."   Svo.  10s.  Cd.  [This  day. 

Contents  :  Anti-Utilitarianism— History's  Scientific  Pretensions — David 
Hume  as  a  Metaphysician — Iluxleyism— Recent  Phases  of  Scientific  Atheism 
— Limits  of  Demonstrable  Theism. 

THE    CHILDHOOD  of  the   WORLD  :  a 


'J'H 


Simple  Account  of  Man  in  Early  Times. 
Crown  Svo.  3s. 


By  Edward  Clodd.  F.R.A.S. 

[This  day. 


E   ROMANCE  of  ASTRONOMY.  By 

R.  KAT.LEY  MiLT.ER,  M.A.,  FcUow  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge. 
Extra  fcp.  Svo.  3s.  cd.  [This  day. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  HENRY  KINGSLEY. 

QAKSHOTT   CASTLE;   being  the  Rcmin- 

iscences  of  an  Eccentric  Nobleman.  Written  by  Mr.  Granby  Dixon. 
Edited  by  Henry  Kixgsi.ey.   3  vols,  crown  Svo.  31s.  (Jd.         [Tliis  day. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "  THE  HEIR  OP  REDCLYFFB." 

THE  PILLARS  of  the  HOUSE  ;  or,  Under 

Wode,  Under  Rode.  By  Charloh  e  M.  Yonge.  To  be  published  in  Four 
Monthly  Volumes.    Vol.  I.  crown  Svo.  .js.  [Xexi  week. 

THE    CURSE  of   IMMORTALITY.  By 

■  A.  EuBur.E  EVAN.s.    Crown  Svo.  Gs.  [This  day. 

T^ISSENT    in    its    RELATION    to  the 

CHURCH  of  ENGLAND.  By  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Curtei.o,  M.A.,  Principal 
of  Lichfield  Theological  College.  (Camptou  Lectures  for  1871.)  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  crown  Svo.  7s.  (id.  [Just  ready. 

QERMONS  at  a  NEW   SCHOOL.    By  the 

Hcv.  Arthur  Faber,  M.A.,  Ilead-Mastor  of  Malvern  College.  Crown  Svo. 
price  Gs.  [This  day. 

THE  REIGN  of  LAW,  and  other  Sermons, 

preached  in  the  Cliapel  of  Trinity  (,'ollego,  Dnijiin.    ByCEoRCE  Sal; 


D.D.,  Regius  I'rofepsor  of  Divinity  at  Dublin. 


,MON, 

Crown  Svo.  (is.   [This  day. 


THE  RELIGIOUS   OFFICE  of  tlie  UNI- 

VERSITIE.S.     Rcrmong  by  the  Rev.  B.  F.  Westcoit,  D.D..  Canon  of 
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Peterborough.   Crown  Svo.  4».  Gd. 
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UHAMMADANISM:  its  Present  Condition 

and  Influence  in  India.  By  H.  C.  I'.owen.  li. A.,  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge.    (The  Le  Bas  Prize  Essay  for  Crown  Svo.  'Ik. 

[  This  daii. 

HIRD  EDITION  of  Professor  ROSCOE'S 

LECTURER  on  the  RPECTRUM  ANALYSIS.  RevlNod  throughont,  with 
AppnndlccH,  EnirravlngH,  Mii|ih,  and  (!ljronio  lilh'igrnphs  of  the  Spectra  of 
Uio  Chemical  iileinenlH  anil  Heavenly  Bodies.  Mudiuui  Svo.  clotli  extra,  'ils. 

THE  ELEMENTS  of  GREKK  GRAMMAR, 

inoludlnir  Accldenre,  Irregular  Verlw,  and  I'rlnolplen  of  Derivation  and 
CompOHll  loii.  iidiipte  l  to  tli(,  .Syntcni  of  (irurle  l'(,nn».  Ily  .1.  (i.  llliliENWduli, 
I'rini.lpnl  of  Owcnii  College,  Manclicxtor.  Fourth  Edition,  crown  Svo. 
pricv  I'D.  (iti.  [This  day. 
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MY    TIME    and    WHAT    PVE  DONE 

WITH  IT,  by  F.  C.  Burnand,  commences  in  the  APRIL  Number  of 
MACMILLAN'S  magazine,  and  will  be  continued  Monthly. 

RETSY  LEE  :  a  Fo'c's'le  Yarn.     Part  I. 

appears  in  the  APRIL  Number  of  MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

^  PRINCESS  of  THULE,  by  W.  Black, 

Author  of  "  The  Strange  Adventures  ot  a  Phaeton,"  is  continued  in  the 
APRIL  Number  of  MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

"PIRST  REPORT  of  the  CHALLENGER 
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EXPEDITION.  By  Professor  WY\^LTJ^  Thomson,  F.R.S.,  Director  of  the 
Scientific  Staff  of  the  Expedition.    See  NATURE  for  March  20. 

ATURE,  published   every  Thursday,  4d., 

by  MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  contains  all  the  Scientific  News  of  the  Week, 
Proceedings  of  Societies,  &c..  Reviews  of  JJooks,  Letters  to  the  Editor  ou 
Subjects  ot  the  Day,  &c.  &c. 


THE  DEPTHS  of  the  SEA  :  an  Account  of 

the  (Jeneral  Results  of  the  Dredging  Cruises  of  H.M.SS.  Porcupine  and 
lightning  during  the  Summers  of  18U8-69-70,  under  the  Scientific  Direc- 
tion ot  Dr.  Carpenter,  F.R.S.,  J.  Gw^-n  Jeffreys,  F.R.S.,  and  Wyville 
Thomson,  F.R.S.  By  Dr.  Wyville  Thomson,  F.R.S.,  Director  of  the  Scien- 
tific Staff  of  the  Challenger  Expedition.  Svo.  with  nearly  100  Illustrations 
and  Coloured  Maps  and  Plans,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  31s.  Gd.  [This  day. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  complete  than  the  account  of  the  scientific  results 
of  these  voyages,  which  are  fully  illustrated  by  woodcuts  of  the  strange 
forms  of  lite  brought  from  the  dark  depths  of  the  ocean,  by  ch.arts  of 
soundings,  and  elaborate  tables  ot  the  deep-sea  temperatures.  'The  book  is 
another  admirable  example  of  that  mingling  of  literary  interest  with 
scientific  completeness  and  value  which  is  tlie  only  true  form  of  what  is 
called  '  the  popularization  of  science."  "—Daily  News. 

THOUGHTS  on  the  FUSION  of  LAW  and 

EQUITY,  suggested  by  the  LORD  CHANCELLOR'S  BILL.  By  G.  W. 
Hemming,  Barrister-at-Law.  (Reprinted  from  the  "  Saturday  Review.") 
Svo.  Is.  [Just  ready. 

"  As  useful  for  the  Merchant's  Desk  as  for  the  Statesman's  Library  Table." — times, 
TENTH  ANNUAL  PUBLICATION,  REVISED  AFTER  OFFICIAL 
RETURNS. 

THE    STATESMAN'S    YEAR-BOOK  for 

1873:  a  Statistical  and  Historical  Annual  of  the  States  of  the  Civilized 
World.  Handbook  for  Politicians  and  Merchants.  By  Fredeiuck  Martin. 
Crown  Svo.  10s.  Gd. 

The  Times  of  February  7, 1S73,  says  :  "  It  has  the  advantage  of  combining 
in  a  portable  compass  nearly  all  the  contents  ot  the  well-known  '  Almanacli 
de  Gotha,'  and  also  a  careful  and  well-revised  epitome  of  that  far  more 
prosaic  information,  historical,  statistical,  and  political,  which  renders  the 
Year  Book  as  useful  for  the  merchant's  desk  as  for  the  statesman's  library 
table.  The  book  is  becoming  ye.ar  by  year  more  and  more  useful  and  valu- 
able to  public  men,  to  members  of  the  learned  professions,  and  to  all  who 
read  the  newspapers  and  study  contemporary  history." 
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THE   ORATIONS  of  ST.  ATHANASIUS 

against  the  .VRI.VNS,  according  to  the  Benedictine  Text.  With  an  Account 
ot  his  Life.  l!y  W.  liRiiiHT,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Eoclcsiasticnl 
History  at  Oxford.   Crown  Svo.  fs.  [This  day. 

THE    STUDENT'S    HANDBOOK  to  the 

UNIVERSITY  and  COLLEGES  of  OXFORD.    Extra  fcp.  Svo.  ifs.  Cd. 

[This  day. 

NEW  VOLS.  OF  THE  CLARENDON  PRESS  SERIES. 

A    TREATISE    on    ELECTRICITY  and 

MAGNETISM.  By  J.  C.  JfAXWELi,,  M.A.,  P.R.S.,  Profcitsor  of  Experi- 
mental Physics  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.     vols.  Svo.  Sis.  (id. 

[JusI  ready. 

THE    INSTITUTES  of  JUSTINIAN. 

Edited  as  a  recension  of  the  Institutes  of  Galus,  by  T.  B.  HOHLANn,  D.C.L., 
ot  Lincoln's  lun,  Biu'rister-at-Law.    Extra  top.  Svo.  Cs.  ['J'hisday, 

TTXTRACTS  from   LIVY.     With  English 

^  ■*     Notes  and  Maps.    By  H.  Lke-Warxei;,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Rugby. 
Piu  t  II.— llanulbal's  Campaign  in  Italy.    Extra  fcp.  Svo.  Is.  Gd, 

[This  day. 

I^M.EMENTS   of    NATURAL  PHILOSO- 

— ^     IMIY.     By  Profcsfior  Sir  William  Tiio.m.son,  F.R.S.,  and  Professor  P.  G. 
Tait,  JI.A.    Part  I.  Svo.  9s. 

^yilK  ORATIONS  of  DEMOSTHENES  and 

..ESCIUNIv'^  on  the  CROWN.  With  Introductory  Essays  and  Notes  by 
U.  A.  SIMCO.X,  M.A.,  and  W.  JI.  SIMCOX,  M.A.   8to.  12fl, 
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MINISTERS  AT  THE  MANSION  HOUSE. 

THE  occasion  of  the  banquet  at  the  M;insion  House  was 
very  interesting  to  those  principally  concerned,  but  not 
calculated  to  incite  the  Ministers  present  to  very  stirring  or 
inspiring  orations.  The  Lord  Mayor  had  asked  all  the 
other  Mayors  to  dinner,  and  had  asked  the  Ministers  to 
meet  them.  As  many  of  the  Ministers  as  were  able  to  be 
present  attended,  and  as  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Lowe 
were  among  them,  and  both  spoke,  the  Mayors  could  not 
have  wished  for  anything  more.  There  could  scarcely  be 
much  novelty  or  variety  in  what  was  said.  With  two 
hvmdred  Mayors  around  them,  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  could  do  little  else  than  sing  the  praises  of  muni- 
cipal institutions  and  local  self-government.  Lord  Selborne 
told  the  Mayors  that  local  Corporations  were  very  like  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  told  them  that 
Mayors  were  actuated  in  their  desire  for  office  by  a  keen  sense 
of  public  duty.  Lord  Selborne  had  to  return  thanks  for  the 
House  he  has  recently  entered,  and  he  had  to  address  the 
heads  of  Corporations.  He  joined  his  two  duties  by  saying 
that  the  local  Corporations  were  almost  as  much  of  an  heredi- 
tary institution  as  the  House  of  Lords,  because  they  went  on 
and  on  without  intermission.  So  also  do  the  Sovereigns  of 
England,  and  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Bluecoat 
School ;  so  that  in  this  fortunate  country  all  our  institutions 
are  very  like  one  another,  especially  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  Mayors  could  not  possibly  have  expected  anything 
kinder  to  be  said  to  them,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  was  very 
justly  complimented  on  the  liberality  and  enterprise  with 
which  he  had  arranged  the  great  meeting  of  the  heads  of 
English  borough  government,  as  well  as  on  his  own 
personal  career,  and  the  efforts  he  has  made  to  mitigate 
the  misery  of  the  poor  of  London.  But,  grateful  as 
the  Mayors  no  doubt  were  for  the  attentions  bestowed 
on  them,  they  remembered  that  gratitude  ouglit  always 
to  include  the  anticipation  of  favours  to  come.  The  Lord 
Mayor  having,  therefore,  got  the  principal  Ministers 
before  him,  and  got  them  in  a  good  humour,  thought  that  he 
might  profitably  take  the  opportunity  of  asking  for  something. 
He  suggested  that  the  time  was  now  come  when  municipal 
Corporations  might  be  allowed  greater  liberty.  So  vague  but 
comprehensive  a  suggestion  was  answered  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
with  equal  vagueness,  and  he  entreated  all  Mayors  to  believe 
that  he  personally  would  be  heartily  disposed  to  accord  all 
that  they  could  properly  ask.  Mr.  Lowe,  however,  who  loves 
to  ask  himself  what  other  people  really  mean,  and  who,  as  he 
spoke  later,  had  had  more  time  to  think  over  the  sug- 
gestion, arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  what  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  his  colleagues  really  meant  was  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  spend  more  money.  Nothing  could  have  better 
hit  off  Mr.  Lowe's  fancy.  He  is  always  suggesting  to 
one  set  of  people  after  another  that  they  should  spend  as 
much  more  money  as  they  please,  provided  only  that  it  is 
their  own  money  that  they  spend.  He  was  quite  in  favour 
of  increasing  the  powers  of  boroughs  to  spend  money,  so  long 
as  the  money  they  spent  was  exclusively  raised  iu  the 
borough,  and  they  never  came  to  the  State  for  assistance. 
Probably  none  of  the  heads  of  boroughs  that  want  to  spend 
more  money  have  at  present  any  notion  of  troubling  the 
State  to  help  them,  for  they  must  be  rich  and  enterprising 
boroughs  to  feel  this  craving  for  easier  and  larger  expendi- 
ture ;  but  little  boroughs  might  long  to  imitate  their  example, 
and  then  the  fatal  thought  might  spring  up  in  the  breast  of 
the  provincial  ratepayer,  that  it  would  be  above  all  things 
delightful  to  throw  off  a  portion  of  his  burden  and  place  it  on 
the  Consolidated  Fund. 

Ab,  perhaps,  this  is  the  only  practical  direction  in  which 


the  happy  conjunction  of  Mayors  and  Ministers  is  likely  to 
operate,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  think  what  it  would  come 
to.  There  was  indeed  a  subject  which  might  have  seemed 
especially  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  but  which  was  care- 
fully and  scrupulously  avoided.  Some  of  the  assembled 
iMayors  might  have  been  surprised  to  learn  that  iu  the  close 
vicinity  of  the  spot  where  they  were  dining  there  was  an 
English  town  population  equal  to  that  of  half-a-dozen 
counties  which  is  without  any  municipal  government  what- 
ever. Londoners  outside  the  City  have  no  Mayors  to  show 
them  an  example  of  public  spirit,  and  no  indestructible  Town 
Council  to  counterfeit  the  House  of  Lords  in  their  midst. 
Either  Mayors  and  Town  Councils  are  precious  possessions  of 
which  an  enormous  urban  population  ought  not  to  be 
deprived,  or  they  are  possessions  which  such  a  population  can 
get  on  without,  and  this  is  a  possibility  which  must  hurt  the 
feelings  and  damp  the  enthusiasm  of  Mayors.  Either  way 
the  subject  was  not  one  to  be  referred  to  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  harmony  of  the  meeting,  and  it  was  no  doubt 
pleasanter  to  think  of  spending  money  freely.  What 
is  intended  is  apparently  that  borough  Corporations  should  be 
allowed  to  set  on  foot  works  of  public  utility  in  their  area, 
and  tax  the  ratepayers  to  pay  for  them  without  the  necessity 
of  getting  a  Private  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  purpose.  It  is 
possible  that  before  long  a  movement  may  be  made  in  this 
direction,  for  Home  Rule  will  be  a  subject  of  discussion ; 
and  the  only  basis  on  which  the  cry  for  Home  Rule  can  be 
legitimately  rested  by  those  who  resolutely  decline  to  break 
up  the  Empire  and  abandon  any  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom to  its  own  perversity,  is  the  alleged  grievance  of 
questions  which  might  be  properly  treated  as  matters  of  local 
administration  being  compulsorily  referred  to  the  decision  of 
a  very  expensive  and  uncertain,  though  highly  impartial, 
tribunal  at  Westminster.  But  when  borough  Corporations 
ask  to  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  coming  to  Parliament 
to  sanction  their  schemes,  it  is  right  that  they  should  reflect 
on  the  cost  at  which  they  would  purchase  their  gain.  It  is 
not  a  cost  perhaps  sufiicient  to  deter  them,  but  it  is  one  well 
worth  considering.  In  the  first  place,  Committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  although  they  make  the  carrying  out  of  wise  schemes 
more  expensive  than  it  otherwise  would  be,  and  although  they 
occasionally,  if  rarely,  allow  too  much  weight  to  unimportant 
objections,  yet  also  snuff  out  many  silly  schemes  and  prevent 
much  money  being  wasted.  The  Lord  Mayor  allowed  that, 
if  Corporations  had  the  powers  he  asked  for,  they  would  at 
first  make  many  mistakes ;  but  then,  he  argued,  it  is  only  by 
making  mistakes  and  smarting  for  them  that  men  learn 
wisdom.  This  is  true  in  the  main,  but  unfortunately  in 
boroughs  it  is  generally  found  that  those  who  make  such 
mistakes  and  those  who  smjirt  for  them  are  different  sets  of 
people.  It  is  the  wealthy  and  the  enterprising  who  start 
ambitious  schemes,  and  the  poor  and  humble  who  groan  under 
the  rates  which  those  schemes  make  necessary.  If  indeed  such 
schemes  were  all  started  in  perfect  honesty,  the  result,  although 
involving  much  suffering  to  individuals,  would  cure  itself,  for 
sympathy  with  the  victims  of  mistakes  might  check  similar- 
attempts  for  the  future.  But  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  that 
honesty  would  always  reign  in  boroughs.  There  is  a  per- 
petual danger  of  jobbery.  The  Lord  Mayor  was  quite  alive 
to  this  objection,  but  then  he  replied  that  jobbery  would  be 
made  impossible  by  the  censure  and  criticism  of  an  indepen- 
dent local  press.  Probably  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
English  local  press  is  at  present  independent  and  averse  to 
jobbery.  But  when  we  think  of  the  recent  history  of  the 
United  States,  we  are  not  quite  comfortable  as  to  the  certainty  of 
its  remaining  so  miderareign  of  lavish  expenditure  in  boroughs. 
Nothing  would  bo  easier,  as  New  Yorkers  know,  than  for 
energetic  and  unscrupulous  schemers  to  start  a  local  paper  of 
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their  own.  At  present  there  is  no  temptation  to  do  this,  for 
no  local  paper  would  produce  the  slightest  elEect  on  a  Com- 
mittee of  either  House  of  Parliament.  But  money  might  be 
very  profitably  expended  on  newspapers  if  the  expenditure  of 
large  sums  by  local  jobbers  was  to  be  made  possible  by  local 
intrigues  and  local  election  manoeuvres.  The  result  of  the 
concession  of  new  powers  to  municipalities  might  be,  not 
that  jobbery  would  be  controlled  by  the  independent  local 
press,  but  that  the  local  press  would  lose  its  independence 
under  the  influence  of  jobbery. 

Mr.  Gladstoke  and  Mr.  Lowe,  however,  did  not  confine 
themselves  to  municipal  affairs.  They  had  a  word  or  two  to 
say  about  their  own  affairs  -and  the  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  was  the  first  public  occasion  on  which  they  have 
appeared  since  the  late  Ministerial  crisis,  and  it  was  indis- 
pensable that  they  should  refer  to  it.  They  both  spoke  in  a 
vein  of  extraordinary  despondency.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  just 
had  a  majority  ol'63  on  the  Burials  Bill,  and  yet  he  was  not 
happy.  By  one  of  the  odd  accidents  of  English  politics,  the  vote 
on  this  Bill  had  been  made  a  strictly  party  one,  and  the 
Government  had  shown  that  on  a  strictly  party  vote  it  could 
command  a  majority  such  as  it  is  given  to  few  Governments 
to  command.  Yet  Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  in  the  least  en- 
couraged. He  cheered  himself  a  little  by  an  obvious  mis- 
description of  the  Irish  University  Bill  and  its  history,  and 
flattered  himself  that  among  the  two  hundred  Mayors  none 
would  fail  to  believe  that  the  cause  of  his  defeat  had  been  that 
the  House  of  Commons  would  not  agree  that  the  University 
of  Dublin  should  have  an  inde^^endent  and  honourable 
existence.  But  if  he  showed  that  he  still  loved 
his  Bill,  he  also  showed  that  he  did  not  by  any  means 
love  his  present  position.  He  did  not  know  whether  his 
Ministry  was  now  young  or  old,  whether  it  united  the  folly  of 
youth  with  the  imbecility  of  age,  or  the  energy  of  youth  with 
the  wisdom  of  age.  He  hoped  the  latter,  but  he  was  not  sure ; 
and  if  the  country  thought  the  former  description  more  accurate, 
he  had  not  the  slightest  wish  to  contest  the  point,  and  only  asked 
to  be  relieved  from  the  burden  of  office.  Mr.  Lowe  speculated 
on  the  chances  that  the  existence  of  the  present  Parliament 
would  be  prolonged,  and  his  views  were  certainly  not  such  as 
to  cheer  those  who  think  that  a  dissolution  may  be  conveni- 
ently postponed.  He  hoped  that  the  existing  House  might 
live  on  to  die  a  natural  death,  for  it  is  a  very  good  House, 
and  hkely  to  be  replaced  by  a  worse.  But  he  could  not  think 
that  its  prospects  were  very  good.  The  fiat  had  gone  forth, 
he  said,  that  it  must  perish,  and  the  author  of  this 
fiat  was  Mr.  Disraeli.  It  was  hard  on  the  House  that 
Mr.  Disraeli  should  have  determined  on  its  destruction, 
for  it  had  done  nothing  else  to  him  than  offer  him  office. 
But,  as  he  had  resolved  that  it  should  cease  to  exist,  Mr.  Lowe 
thought  it  was  almost  sure  to  succumb.  Mr.  Lowe  may 
be  right,  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  when  a  leading 
Minister  says  that  the  duration  of  the  House  will  be  found  to 
be  at  the  mercy  of  the  chief  of  the  Opposition,  his  prophecy  is 
likely  to  ensure  its  own  fulfihnent.  Waverers  will  fall  away, 
and  the  constant  expectation  of  a  dissolution  will  make  a  dis- 
solution necessary.  The  business  of  the  country  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  conducted  by  a  Ministry  that  has  no  confidence  in 
itself,  and  by  a  House  of  Commons  the  continued  existence  of 
which  is  allowed  by  a  Ministry  to  be  in  the  discretion  of  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition.  Party  politicians  and  journals  on  the 
Liberal  side  may  prove  to  demonstration  that  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  why  the  Government  and  the  House  should 
not  go  on  exactly  as  before  the  last  crisis ;  but  if  the  speeches 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Lowe  are  to  be  taken  as  intlicative 
of  the  real  facts,  it  is  evident  that  the  Ministry  has  lost  heart 
and  hope;  and  then  wo  may  expect  that  the  spirit  of 
despondency  will  soon  infect  their  followers. 


SPAIN. 

BY  far  the  most  alarming  symptom  of  the  condition  of 
Spain  is  the  progress  of  dissolution  in  the  army.  Bel'oro 
the  liill  of  the  liouiiiiON  Monarchy  and  during  tiie  continuance 
of  the  ProviHioiial  Government  the  risk  of  military  insurrections 
was  a  pressing  and  constant  danger.  Naiivaicz,  O'Donnell, 
and  Prim  all  rose  to  8ui)reme  power  by  the  aid  of  conspiracies 
among  the  troops;  and  it  was  probable  that  their  example  would 
be  followed  as  ojiporliinity  oH'ered  by  successive  adventurers. 
Aa  it  is  believed  that  a  great  majority  of  generals  and  officers 
aro  hostile  to  the  Kopuijiic,  it  seemed  not  unlikely  that  the 
existing  Government  would  bo  assailed  by  some  military  chief 
who  might  consider  llio  HU[)prcHHion  of  anarchy  a  jjrofit- 
ablo  undcrlaking.  It  now  appears  that  the  promoters  of  the 
latest  revolution  hml  •ilreiidv  taken  |)rot:iutions  agumst  a 


danger  which  might  otherwise  have  been  imminent.  The 

officers  may  be  sufficiently  willing  to  resist  the  civil  authority, 
but  the  agitators  have  reduced  them  to  helplessness  by  culti- 
vating disaffection  among  their  men.  For  some  time  past  the 
conscription,  which  has  been  long  established  in  Spain  as  in 
other  Continental  countries,  has  been  denounced  by  Kepublican 
demagogues.  The  institution  is  undoubtedly  obnoxious  and 
oppressive ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  regular 
army  could  be  raised  or  maintained  in  Spain  by  voluntary 
enlistment.  Popular  declaimers  contrasted  the  existing  system 
with  the  famous  militarj^  organization  of  Prussia,  without 
informing  discontented  recruits  that  German  military  ser- 
vice is  both  compulsory  and  universal.  The  present 
Government  cannot  view  without  uneasiness  the  pro- 
spect of  being  left  without  an  army  at  its  disposal, 
but  some  of  its  principal  supporters  were  pledged  to  abolisii 
the  conscription  as  soon  as  they  obtained  the  control  of  the 
administration.  The  patriotic  enthusiasm  which  is  vaguely 
excited  by  democratic  revolutions  soon  demands  for  its 
satisfaction  some  tangible  advantage.  The  rank  and  file  of 
the  army  could  not  hope  to  be  all  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
corporals  and  sergeants  ;  and  the  only  boon  which  they  could 
expect  from  the  Republic  was  immediate  release  from  their 
contract  of  service.  In  the  meantime  the  men  have 
in  some  districts  threatened  and  insulted  their  officers ; 
and  in  Barcelona  violation  of  discipline  seems  to  have  been 
encouraged  by  the  local  authorities.  The  Carlists  naturally 
hoped  in  the  general  confusion  to  detach  some  of  the  troops 
from  their  allegiance  ;  but  soldiers  who  are  bent  on  escaping 
from  military  service  will  not  often  be  inclined  to  re-enlist 
for  an  arduous  and  perilous  campaign.  Among  the  officers 
Carlist  intrigues  are  likely  to  be  more  successful.  Well- 
founded  disgust  at  the  present  condition  of  affairs  may  readily 
take  the  form  of  hostility  to  the  Republic,  and  for  the  mo- 
ment Don  Carlos  is  the  only  Pretender  in  the  field  ;  but  the 
Northern  civil  war  is  not  perhaps  the  most  pressing  risk  which 
threatens  the  Government.  The  volunteers  and  the  otlier 
sections  of  the  rabble  have  been  armed  with  lavish  impru- 
dence ;  and  if  the  regular  army  is  disbanded,  the  lowest  class 
of  the  community  may  at  any  moment  assume  supreme 
authority. 

If  the  disorganization  of  the  army  implied  the  pi'edominance 
of  the  civil  power,  the  relaxation  of  the  bonds  of  discii)line 
might  be  regarded  with  comparative  equanimity  ;  but  in  the 
absence  of  the  ordinary  securities  of  order,  force  will  decide 
all  political  controversies.  It  may  well  be  believed  that  the 
Prime  Minister  is  disappointed  with  the  result  of  his  visit 
to  Barcelona,  and  he  will  derive  little  comfort  on  his  return 
from  the  state  of  Madrid.  Twice  already  since  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Republic  an  armed  mob  has  compelled  the  Legis- 
lature to  revoke  its  decisions ;  and  the  smallest  pretext  seems 
sufficient  to  produce  a  riot.  When  the  mob  of  a  large  town  is 
excited  and  armed,  it  can  only  be  restrained  from  violence  by 
the  presence  of  regular  troops ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
Republican  Government  has  no  disciplined  force  on  which  it 
can  rely.  The  volunteers  were  at  the  first  outbreak  of  the 
revolution  supplied  with  arms  in  the  belief  that  it  might 
be  necessary  to  hold  the  army  in  check;  and  since  the  spread 
ofa  mutinous  spirit  among  the  soldiery,  peaceable  citizens  .are 
at  the  mercy  of  Republican  ruffians.  It  is  possible  that  the 
leaders  of  the  mob  may  for  the  present  riot  wish  to  disturb  the 
Government ;  but  they  will  soon  be  tired  of  the  respectability 
of  PiGUERAS  and  of  the  eloquence  of  Castelar.  In  the  civil 
struggles  which  are  too  probable,  the  law  of  natural  selection 
will  secure  the  final  victory  to  the  combatants  who  approach 
most  nearly  to  the  discipline  of  regular  troops ;  and  ulti- 
mately a  new  army,  under  some  capable  chiefs,  may  perhaps 
re-establish  order. 

According  to  one  of  the  latest  rumours,  some  Provincial 
Deputations  had  proposed  to  raise  a  general  levy  of  armed 
men  to  overwhelm  the  Carlists  by  superior  nunihers.  Tho 
regidar  troops  were,  by  an  inversion  of  ordinary  practice,  to 
BUj)port  the  volunteers ;  and  perhaps  tho  demagognes  of  the 
towns  ma}'  have  seriously  thought  it  possible  to  conduct  a 
campaign  without  generals  or  officers  wlio'coidd  exorcise  any 
authority  over  the  mass  of  the  troops.  Ifaltcmpts  of  the  kind 
aro  made  in  Catalonia  or  elsewhere,  there  can  bo  no  duubt 
that  the  armed  Republican  bands  will,  like  their  predecessors 
in  the  French  Revolution,  direct  their  first  ell'orts,  not  against 
the  enemy  in  the  field,  but  against  that  part  of  the  neighbour- 
ing population  which  may  be  justly  suspected  of  feeling  but  a 
lukewarm  sympathy  with  their  enterprise.  To  this  day 
Jacobin  ajiologists  excuse  tho  Sei)tcmbcr  massacres  and  tho 
atrocities  conwnittcd  by  RoiiKsi'iKiiitio  anil  his  associates  by  the 
alleged  necessity  of  ten  ii'yiiig  traitors  ami  douiealic  enemies, 
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■wHfle  armed  patriots  were  engaged  in  the  defence  of  their 
country  against  the  foreign  cueiny.  As  there  is  happily  no 
risk  of  any  invasion  of  Spanish  territory,  the  Carlists  will  re- 
present the  hostile  force  which  is  not  likely  to  be  checked  by 
the  efforts  of  the  volunteers.  If  the  Legitimists  really 
possessed  a  hold  upon  the  nation,  any  impediment  which  may 
prevent  Don  Carlos  from  marching  on  Madrid  is  likely  soon 
to  be  removed.  According  to  one  account,  the  men  of  a 
mutinous  regiment  shouted  on  parade  for  Don  Alfonso  ;  but 
it  is  added  that  there  were  no  means  of  knowing  whether 
they  applauded  Alfonso  the  brother  of  Carlos  or  Alfonso 
the  son  of  Isabella.  At  present  it  would  seem  that  the 
Carlists  are  powerless  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Northern 
provinces  which  have  always  supported  their  cause.  The 
clergv,  who  for  the  most  part  favour  the  pretences  of  Don 
Carlos,  seem  to  have  little  influence  even  in  the  rural 
districts;  and  in  the  great  towns  they  are  the  objects  of 
popular  animosity. 

Only  two  months  ago,  in  the  midst  of  intrigues  and  factious 
disputes,  the  country  beyond  the  range  of  the  Carlist  in- 
surrection was  tranquil,  and  the  army  was  still  obedient  to 
the  constituted  authorities.  The  mere  announcement  that  a 
Republic  had  been  substituted  for  a  Monarchy  has  been  suffi- 
cient to  produce  general  anarchy  and  military  mutiny.  The 
Eepublicans  had  for  many  years  taught  the  populace  to  regard 
all  legal  authorities  as  hostile,  and  agitators  promised  a  general 
division  of  property  as  a  consequence  of  a  change  in  the  form 
of  the  government.  The  Spanish  theory  that  a  Republic 
ought  to  be  federal  or  local  has  aggravated  the  universal  dis- 
order. It  is  intelligible  that  some  of  the  great  provinces 
should  enjoy  a  local  government,  while  central  affairs  were 
administered  under  the  direction  of  a  national  Assembly  ;  but 
the  federalism  which  is  demanded  by  the  rabble  means  the 
exercise  of  independent  authority  by  the  demagogues  of  every 
town  or  village  which  can  muster  a  few  armed  patriots  to 
overawe  the  respectable  part  of  the  community.  Figueras 
and  his  principal  colleagues,  though  they  are  professedly 
Federalists,  never  intended  to  countenance  the  general  dis- 
ruption of  government  and  society.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  Castelar,  disappointed  with  the  brief  realization 
of  the  dreams  of  a  lifetime,  is  about  to  resign  his 
place  in  the  Government.  He  has  perhaps  discovered, 
too  late,  that  mobs  are  not  governed  by  the  fine 
phrases  which  may  incite  them  to  disaffection  against 
established  institutions.  In  France  it  has  often  been  said 
with  much  show  of  plausibility  that  the  Republic  is  the  form 
of  government  which  divides  parties  the  least.  In  Spain  it 
appears  to  operate  in  a  precisely  opposite  direc  tion ;  nor  is  it 
disputed  that  the  Republicans  of  all  colours  form  but  a  small 
minority  of  the  whole  population.  The  Constituent  Cortes 
which  assembled  after  the  overthrow  of  Queen  Isabella 
probably  represented  more  faithfully  than  any  previous  or 
subsequent  Assembly  the  real  feeling  and  opinion  of  the 
nation.  At  that  time  an  overwhelming  majority  determined 
to  maintain  a  Monarchy  in  the  most  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, inasmuch  as  Prim  had  at  that  time  failed  to  find  a 
candidate  for  the  throne.  Later  elections  have,  in  accordance 
with  Continental  custom,  been  largely  influenced  by  the  Minis- 
ter who  was  at  the  time  in  office  ;  but  the  Republicans,  if  they 
had  really  represented  the  popular  wish,  could  scarcely  fail  to 
have  held  a  stronger  position  in  the  Cortes.  They  had  the 
advantage  of  including  in  their  ranks  the  greatest  orator  in 
Spain  ;  and  some  of  his  allies  possessed  cultivation  and  ability  ; 
yet  in  the  long  and  factious  struggles  between  Moderates 
and  Progressists  the  Republicans  were  never  strong  enough 
to  turn  the  scale.  On  the  resignation  of  King  Amadeo,  which 
had,  according  to  the  statement  of  Figueras,  been  accelerated 
by  Republican  intrigues,  the  only  faction  which  had  courage 
to  profit  by  the  occasion  succeeded  in  surprising  the  Cortes 
and  the  country  into  a  ruinous  decision.  There  was  no  reason 
why  the  Provisional  Government  which  had  ruled  Spain  for 
two  years  before  the  arrival  of  Amadeo  should  not  be  re- 
established at  his  departure.  The  Cortes  was  fully  justified 
in  assuming  the  administration  of  affairs,  but  not  in  repudiat- 
ing the  Constitution  under  which  it  had  been  summoned. 
From  that  moment  real  j)ower  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
moh  of  Madrid,  and  of  tiie  armed  rabble  in  Barcelona  and 
other  provincial  towns. 


TIIE  DEBATE  ON  THE  NEW  liULES. 

THE  discu.?3ion   which  wan  raised  by  Mr.  IIardy  on 
some  of  the  obligations  arising  out  of  the  Treaty  of 
Waehington  was  useful,  and  on  the  whole  saii.'.factory.  With 


the  exceptions  of  Mr.  Rathbone  and  Mr.  Laing,  whose  argu- 
ments deserve  consideration,  all  the  speakers  on  both  sides 
of  the  House  were  substantially  of  the  same  opinion.  The 
Government  promises  to  append  to  the  formal  communi- 
cation of  the  Rules  to  other  Powers  a  statement  that  England 
declines  to  be  bound  by  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  Geneva 
Award.  It  was  evident  that  before  the  discussion  of  tha 
matter  on  the  first  night  of  the  Session  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
overlooked  the  difficulty,  inasmuch  as  he  then  thought  that  the 
Rules  had  been  communicated  in  the  terms  of  the  Treaty.  He 
has  since  explained  his  oversight  by  stating  that  he  had  con- 
fused certain  despatches  on  the  subject  with  the  formal  pro- 
ceedings prescribed  by  the  Treaty  ;  and  it  is  impossible  that 
he  can  have  thought  that  the  reservation  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  now  pledged  itself  had  accompanied  the  communi- 
cation. Mr.  Lowe  in  the  same  debate  expressed  his  opinion 
that  the  Rules  ought  to  be  simply  presented  to  foreign 
Governments  without  any  explanation  ;  but,  as  Mr.  Porster, 
the  Attorney-General,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  have 
since  assented  to  the  expedienc}'  of  a  protest  against  the 
mistaken  doctrines  of  the  Arbitrators,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
recur  to  the  hasty  expressions  of  some  of  the  Ministers  on 
a  previous  occasion.  It  was  not  desirable  that  the  House  of 
Commons  should  record  in  a  Resolution  its  dissent  from  the 
recitals  of  the  Award ;  and  there  was  some  force  in  Mr. 
Forster's  objection  to  a  vote  which  might  have  implied  a 
censure  on  the  Arbitrators.  If  those  personages  have,  since 
their  return  into  private  life,  had  access  to  translations  of 
English  and  American  newspapers,  they  have  probably  derived 
little  gratification  from  the  criticisms  on  their  decision.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Forster,  Mr.  Hardy's  motion  would,  if  it  had 
been  carried,  have  been  equivalent  to  a  vote  of  censure  oa 
their  legal  qualifications ;  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has,  with  greater  freedom  from  scruple,  intimated  a  belief 
that  the  damages  awarded  were  not  supported  by  the  evidence. 
The  American  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  may  be 
supposed  to  be  the  best  judges  of  the  claims  of  their  citizens  ; 
and  by  separate  Bills,  which  have  however  not  become  law, 
they  have  reduced  by  one-half  the  amount  which  the  clever 
agents  of  their  Government  had  persuaded  the  Arbitrators  to 
allow.  The  modest  remuneration  which  the  members  of  the 
Tribunal  will  receive  for  their  services  will  scarcely  com- 
pensate for  the  mortification  of  finding  that  their  judgment 
commends  itself  neither  to  plaintiff  nor  to  defendant ;  but  the 
charge  of  incapacity  which  is  involved  in  the  proceeding  of 
the  American  Senate  and  House  has  not  been  adopted  by  the 
English  Parliament. 

Although  the  blunders  of  the  Arbitrators  found  no  apolo- 
gist in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Rathbone  and  Mr.  Laing 
contended  that  their  decisions  might  be  advantageously  ac- 
cepted as  providing  for  the  security  of  England  against  un- 
friendly neutrals  in  the  event  of  a  war.  As  Mr.  Rathbone 
clearly  explained,  the  benefit  resulting  from  maritime  supre- 
macy was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 
In  the  great  war  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  English 
merchantmen  carried  on  trade  under  the  protection  of  convoys 
with  all  parts  of  the  world,  while  the  goods  of  the  enemy 
were  liable  to  capture  and  condemnation  although  they  might 
be  covered  by  a  neutral  flag.  The  adhesion  of  England  to 
the  new  rule  which  secures  immunity  to  hostile  goods  in 
neutral  bottoms  would  in  time  of  war  operate  to  the  detri- 
ment or  ruin  of  the  commercial  marine  of  a  belligerent.  The 
injury  would,  as  Mr.  Ratubone  urged,  not  be  measured  by 
actual  loss,  but  by  the  risk  incurred,  and  by  the  consequent 
rise  in  the  rate  of  insurance ;  nor  is  it  certain  that  the 
loss  inflicted  on  the  English  carrying  trade  would  be  re- 
paired on  the  restoration  of  peace.  Mr.  Rathbone  shares 
the  opinion  so  obstinataly  held  by  Lord  Palilerston,  that 
the  Suez  Canal  will  injuriously  affect  the  competition  of 
London  and  Liverpool  with  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Black  Sea.  For  the  present,  English  skill  and 
capital  have  prevailed  against  the  rivalry  which  is  aided 
by  a  better  position  ;  but  Mr.  Rathbone  fears  that  trade  once 
transferred  to  Marseilles  and  Odessa  might  not  be  afterwards 
recovered.  On  these  grounds  he  considers  that  the  disabili- 
ties imposed  on  neutrals  by  the  Geneva  Award  would  be  use- 
ful in  diminishing  as  far  as  possible  the  risks  of  the  bellige- 
rent; and  if  it  is  thought  probable  that  England  will  be  more 
often  a  party  to  a  war  than  a  neutral,  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
pute Mr.  Rathbone's  conclusions.  On  the  other  hand,  recent 
experience  has  illustrated  the  risks  which  beset  a  noutnJ, 
especially  when  one  or  both  of  the  belligerents  are  litigious  and 
grasping.  The  risk  is  not  merely  of  pocuuiary  loss,  or  of 
humiliation  ;  for  it  is  not  unlikely  that  arrogant  demands  might 
provoke  resentment  and  refusal,  and  that  the  result  might 
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be  war.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  question  is  not 
whether  a  rule  would  be  beneficial  to  England,  but  whether 
it  is  tenable  and  just.  If  Mr.  Rathbonk  is  right,  foreign 
Powers  could  not  fail  to  see  that  a  doctrine  exceptionally 
advantageous  to  England  might  be  proportionally  detrimental 
to  nations  which  have  a  smaller  commercial  marine.  The 
concessions  of  Paris  were,  as  Mr.  Rathbone  admitted,  un- 
avoidable, because  the  future  enforcement  of  the  maritime 
claims  of  England  would  necessarily  have  provoked  a  rupture 
with  neutral  Powers.  In  1780  and  again  in  1800  nearly  all 
the  neutral  States  had  combined  to  resist  the  right  of  search ; 
and  although  the  resolute  energy  of  England  on  both  occasions 
overbore  resistance,  the  balance  of  power  is  now  so  far 
altered  that  it  would  no  longer  be  possible  to  set  the  pre- 
tensions of  neutrals  at  defiance.  It  might  perhaps  be 
scarcely  less  difficult  to  enforce  against  a  State  of  the  first 
rank  the  interpretation  attached  to  the  Washington  Rules  by 
the  Geneva  Tribunal. 

The  Treaty  of  Washington,  although  it  contains  no  ex- 
press provision  for  the  concerted  action  of  England  and  the 
United  States,  seems  to  indicate  the  propriety  of  a  joint 
communication  to  other  Powers.  As  Mr.  Gladstone  sug- 
gested, it  would  be  useless  to  prepare  a  separate  demand 
for  adhesion,  especially  Avhen  the  English  Government  would 
simultaneously  attach  their  own  meaning  to  the  Rules 
which  they  proposed  for  acceptance.  Any  Government  which 
had  not  special  and  urgent  motives  for  adopting  the  Rules 
would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  wait  for  a  similar  communi- 
cation from  the  United  States ;  and,  in  default  of  a  previous 
understanding,  the  American  Government  would  certainly  not 
concur  in  the  English  interpretation.  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Mr.  FoRSTER  were  perfectly  justified  in  holding  that  the  present 
time  was  not  favourable  to  any  overtures  to  the  American 
Government.  The  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  are  not  yet  fully 
executed ;  and,  although  some  of  the  doctrines  propounded 
by  the  Arbitrators  are  inconsistent  with  the  permanent  policy 
of  the  United  States,  their  Government  will  be  for  the  present 
disinclined  to  repudiate  any  portion  of  a  judgment  which  was 
strictly  accordant  with  the  contention  of  the  American 
counsel.  Mr.  Forster  stated  that  the  discussion  of  the  matter 
was  interrupted  by  the  sudden  promulgation  of  tlie  Indirect 
Claims  at  the  end  of  1871.  The  last  despatch  came  from 
the  English  Government,  so  tliat  it  is  the  turn  of  the 
United  States  to  proceed  with  a  negotiation  which  requires  no 
hurry  on  either  side. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  whole  clause  in  the  Treaty 
may  become  inoperative  by  the  tacit  consent  of  both  parties. 
The  ambiguity  of  the  Second  Rule  has  been  for  the  moment 
corrected  by  an  informal  understanding  between  the  English 
and  American  Governments ;  but,  if  the  Rules  were  formally 
tendered  to  the  acceptance  of  the  German  Government,  they 
might  perhaps  be  accepted  without  any  reference  to  the  gloss 
which  was  affixed  by  the  authors  of  the  Treaty.  The  Rule 
is  so  awkwardly  drawn  that  it  might  be  understood  to  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  arms  by  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  a  neutral 
Power  to  a  belligerent  Government.  As  both  England  and 
the  United  States  had  recently  supplied  arms  to  France,  while 
English  traders  had  during  the  Civil  War  dealt  largely  Avith 
the  Federal  Government,  both  parties  found  it  convenient  to 
correct  the  obscure  language  of  the  Rule.  Mr.  Lowe's  proposal 
of  the  exclusion  of  note  or  comment  might  involve  considerable 
risk  of  misunderstanding ;  but  no  foreign  Power  will  be  bound 
to  accept  the  commentary  as  an  authoritative  interpretation  of 
the  Rule.  If  it  is  true  that  the  German  Government  has  re- 
solved to  reject  the  Rule  unless  the  sale  of  arms  to  a  belligerent 
is  prohibited,  there  will  be  little  use  in  commencing  a  nego- 
tiation on  the  subject.  It  is  also  reported  tliat  the  Austrian 
Government  intends  to  affix  unacceptable  conditions  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  Rules,  and  it  would  be  higlily  inconvenient 
that  different  European  Powers  should  bo  bound  by  varying 
rules  of  international  law.  Tiie  kind  of  danger  which  is 
apprehended  in  case  of  war  by  Mr.  Laing  and  Mr.  Ratjibone 
would  probably  be  inflicted,  if  at  all,  by  the  United  StJites, 
which  are  already  bound  by  the  Rules,  wliatcver  the  Rules 
may  mean.  It  is  imjjrobablo  that  cruisers  under  a  hostile 
flag  would  issue  from  the  neutral  ports  of  France,  of  Russia,  of 
Germany,  or  of  Austria.  The  Americans  are  pledged,  as  fiir  as 
the  Treaty  of  Washington  has  any  effect,  to  abstain  as  neutrals 
from  all  similar  operations;  jind  if  they  think  fit  to  adopt  the 
Geneva  interpretation  of  due  diligence,  they  will  bo  still  more 
Btrictly  bound  to  restrain  the  enterprises  of  tlieir  adventurous 
citizens.  Tho  debate  in  the  IIouho  of  Commons  proved  that 
the  Treaty,  tlio  Arbitration,  and  tho  Award  have  so  far  not 
been  useleaH  that  thoy  liavo  attracted  general  attention  to  tho 
■ubject  of  international  lights  and  obli(i;atioua.    Mr.  Hardy, 


Mr.  Harcourt,  and  the  Attornet-General  threw  a  valuable 
light  on  the  whole  controversy  between  belligerents  and 
neutrals. 


M.  THIERS'S  DIFFICULTIES. 

THE  Conservatives  of  Paris  have  up  to  this  time  been 
prominent  among  those  French  electors  who  hold  that 
a  vote  is  a  dangerous  tool  to  handle.    They  have  again  and 
again   allowed  themselves   to   be  represented  by  Radical 
deputies  without  taking  the  trouble  to  find  out  whether  a 
candidate  of  their  own  would  have  any  chance  of  success. 
For  once,  however,  they  seem  disposed  to  bestir  themselves  a 
little  on  behalf  of  their  own  interests.    It  is  possible  that  if  M. 
DE  Remusat  consents  to  stand,  and  if  there  is  a  fair  probability 
of  his  being  returned  whether  the  Conservatives  vote  or  not, 
they  will  for  once  show  themselves  at  the  poll.    It  will  not 
be  a  case  of  Heaven  helping  those  that  help  themselves,  so 
much  as  of  those  whom  Heaven  helps  a  great  deal  consenting 
to  help  themselves  a  very  little.    M.  de  Remusat  was  asked 
to  stand  by  the  Mayors  of  Paris,  and  as  the  Mayors  of  Paris 
are  appointed  by  the  Government,  their  nominee  has  some- 
thing of  the  character  of  an  official  candidate.    The  title  is 
very  dear  to  the  Party  of  Order  in  Paris,  for  it  seems  to  carry 
with  it  an  unexpressed  assurance  of  good  things  reserved  for 
the  voter.    An  official  candidate  is  a  candidate  in  favour  with 
the  powers  that  be,  and  some  part  of  this  countenance  may  be 
extended  to  those  who  support  him.    Where  there  is  no  indi- 
cation of  this  sort  tlie  Paris  shopkeeper  only   feels  that 
by  voting  against  a  Radical  he  will  earn  the  hostility  of  the 
powers  that  may  be.    He  is  ready  to  show  his  devotion  to  the 
Republic  of  M.  Thiers  if  M.  Thiers  will  show  him  unmistakably 
how  to  testify  his  piety.  The  appearance  of  an  official  candidate 
gives  him  the  direction   he  wants.     He  understands  the 
Government  to  say.  Love  me,  love  my  candidate ;  and  now 
that  he  knows  his  affection  wiU  not  be  wasted,  he  is  willing 
to  give  it  full  play.    But  support  gained  in  this  way  is  by  no 
means  an  unalloyed  advantage.    If  M.  de  Remusat  receives 
some  votes  because  he  is  supposed  to  be  an  official  candidate, 
he  will  lose  others  for  the  same  reason.    A  system  which  was 
so  abused  under  the  Empire  is  naturally  not  held  in  much 
esteem  by  the  Republican  party.    Those  Republicans  who 
wish  to  see  Paris  represented  by  a  Cabinet  Minister  get  over 
the  difficulty  by  denying  that  M.  de  Rkiiusat  is  an  official 
candidate.    It  is  true,  they  say,  that  the  Mayors  of  Paris  are 
appointed  by  the  Government,  but  they  do  not  for  that  reason 
lose  their  power  of  divining  what  the  Parisians  really  wish 
for.    In  asking  M.  de  Remusat  to  stand,  they  did  but  give 
voice  to  the  spontaneous  feeling  of  the  city  that  some  return 
was  due  to  the  Government  for  the  great  services  it  has 
rendered   to   France.      Paris    cannot    make   that  return 
more  suitably  than  by  choosing  the  Minister   who,  next 
to  M.  Thiei:s,  has  been  the  chief  author  of  tho  Evacuation 
Treaty  to  be  its  representative  in  the  National  Assembly.  At 
present  it  is  not  clear  which  of  these  two  theories  will  find 
most  favour    among  the   Paris  Republicans,  and  in  tlie 
absence  of  some  certainty  upon  this  head  M.  de  Remusat 
finds  himself  in  a  dilemma.    Indeed,  if  the  Right  had  shown 
any  evidence  of  political  cleverness,  they  might  almost  have 
been  suspected  of  having  suborned  a  Mayor  to  suggest  M. 
de  Remusat's  name  to  his  colleagues.    If  the  Radicals  would 
consent  not  to  put  forward  a  candidate,  and  if  the  Foreign 
Minister  were  returned  by  a  unanimous  vote,  the  Govern- 
ment would  no  doubt  be  a  gainer  by  the  election.    Such  an 
expression  of  confidence  offered  by  all  parties  in  tho  capital 
would  supply  M.  Thiers  with  a  convenient  text  whenever  he 
next  chooses  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  country  which 
trusts  him  and  tho  Assembly  which  distrusts  him.    But,  if 
there  is  a  contest,  it  will  bo  difficult  for  tho  Radicals  to  sup- 
I)ort  so  moderate  a  candidate  as  M.  de  Rijmusat;  and  if  they 
set  up  a  rival  candidate  of  their  own,  they  will  become  the 
open  antagonists  of  the  Government,  which  is  not  at  all  what 
cither  they  or  M,  Thiers  desire.    It  is  hardly  possible  that 
such  an  antagonism  should  be  only  nominal,  for  it  will  bo  of 
great  importance  to  each  party  that  its  candidate  should  win, 
and  a  hotly  contested  election  is  sure  to  bring  out  all  tho 
bitter  things  that  can  bo  said  on  each  side.    Yet  if  M.  de 
Remusat  finally  declines  to  stand,  he  will  give  occasion  to  tho 
Left  to  say  that  Paris  will  have  no  one  for  its  representative 
who  is  not  a  Radical,  and  to  tho  Right  to  say  that  tho  Con- 
servative party  even  in  Paris  have  not  confidence  enough  in 
M.  Thiers  to  make  it  wise  for  one  of  his  Ministers  to  ask  for 
Conservative  votes.     Perhaps  tho  inconvenionco  which  this 
suggestion  of  tho  Mayors  is  likely  to  amno  the  Government  may 
make  M.  Thiers  hcaitato  before  venturing  on  any  consider- 
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able  change  in  the  municipal  arrangements  at  Lyons.  If  there 
are  advantages  in  having  the  nomination  of  the  officials  of  a 
great  city  in  your  own  hands,  there  are  disadvantages  also. 

The  Assembly  ■will  shortly  adjourn  for  five  or  six  weeks — 
the  holidays  being  made  imusually  long  in  order  to  give  the 
Government  time  to  prepare  the  Bills  which  it  has  undertaken 
to  produce  before  the  end  of  the  Session.  It  is  probable  that 
the  task  does  not  grow  easier  as  it  comes  to  be  looked  at  more 
closely.  The  law  as  to  the  continuance  of  the  Executive 
after  the  dissolution  may  not  cause  much  trouble,  since, 
whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  its  provisions,  their  effect 
wUl  equally  be  to  leave  the  power  in  the  hands  of  M.  ThiiiRS. 
But  the  two  other  subjects  are  surrounded  with  difficulties  on 
all  sides.  The  electoral  law  openly  demanded  by  the  Eight 
— and  secretly  desired,  perhaps,  by  a  majority  of  the  As- 
sembly— is  a  law  which  shall  put  some  effective  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  return  of  Radical  candidates  at  the  next  elec- 
tion. M.  Thiers  knows  perfectly  well  that  to  attempt  this  in 
good  earnest  would  be  to  alienate  the  whole  Republican 
party,  to  rim  great  risk  of  an  immediate  insurrection,  and  to 
put  a  dangeroiis  weapon  into  the  hands  of  any  adventurer 
who  might  try  to  win  popularity  by  restoring  universal 
suffrage.  He  has  pledged  himself,  however,  to  make  some 
move  in  this  direction,  and  his  aim  Avill  be  to  construct  a 
measure  which  shall  admit  of  being  presented  in  different 
lights  according  as  the  spectator  belongs  to  the  Right  or  the 
Left.  As  one  party  demands  that  universal  suffrage  shall  be 
maintained  in  its  integrity,  while  the  other  insists  that  it  shall 
be  subjected  to  restrictions  which  will  make  it  no  longer  mis- 
chievous, it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  M.  Thiers  is  to  invent  a 
neutral  theory  which  shall  not  dissatisfy  either.  He  is  under- 
stood to  be  opposed  to  the  postponement  of  the  age  of  political 
majority  to  five-and-twenty,  and  to  the  requirement  of  a 
three  years'  residence.  Either  of  these  plans  would  make  a 
very  large  reduction  in  the  list  of  electors,  and  would  have  the 
further  merit  in  the  eyes  of  the  Right  of  making  the  reduction 
just  in  the  right  place.  From  one-and-twenty  to  five-and- 
twenty  is  ordinarily  the  period  in  which  men  are  most  likely 
to  be  Radicals,  or  at  all  events  in  which  Radicals  are  likely  to 
be  most  radical.  After  that  they  settle  down  to  the  serious 
business  of  making  a  livelihood,  and  politics  become  in- 
sensibly less  important  to  them.  A  few  hot  spirits  there  will 
always  be  whom  no  lapse  of  years  can  effectually  tame,  but 
tmder  a  well-admiaistered  Government  there  is  always  a  chance 
that  these  will  have  been  shot  before  their  twenty-fifth  birthday, 
or  at  worst  will  keep  it  in  the  colonies.  The  extension  to  three 
years  of  the  residence  necessary  to  confer  a  vote  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  disfranchisement  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
working  classes.  Many  of  the  artisans  employed  in  Paris  and 
in  some  of  the  other  great  cities  spend  only  a  part  of 
the  year  there,  and  return  during  the  winter  to  their  country 
homes.  In  this  way  they  would  never,  under  any  but  the 
easiest  conditions  of  residence,  get  on  the  register  anywhere. 
But,  if  M.  Thiers  sets  his  face  against  these  alterations,  what 
can  he  propose  in  their  room  that  will  not  be  either  open  to 
similar  objections  on  the  part  of  the  Left,  or  so  transparently 
delusive  as  to  ensure  the  hostility  of  the  Right  ? 

As  regards  the  creation  of  a  Second  Chamber,  there  are 
two  obvious  difficulties  in  M.  Thiers's  path.  In  the  first 
place,  how  is  it  to  be  constituted  ?  in  the  second  place,  what 
is  it  to  do  ?  M.  Thiers  seems  to  contemplate  a  legislative, 
not  an  administrative,  body ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  assumed 
that  he  means  the  members  to  be  elected.  But  in  a  country 
where  imiversal  suffrage  governs  the  election  to  the  First 
Chamber,  what  else  can  be  devised  to  govern  the  elections 
to  a  Second  Chamber  ?  To  vest  the  election  of  the  Senate 
in  the  hands  of  a  limited  constituency  would  be  to  proclaim 
that  it  did  not  represent  the  national  will  with  the  same 
completeness  as  the  Chamber  elected  by  the  larger  consti- 
tuency. The  plan  of  making  the  departmental  Councils  the 
electors  is  not  open  to  this  objection,  inasmuch  as  these 
Councils  are  themselves  the  product  of  universal  suffrage. 
But  it  would  certainly  be  urged,  whenever  a  disagreement 
arose  between  the  two  Chambers,  that  a  Chamber  which 
represented  the  nation  directly  had  a  better  claim  to 
be  listened  to  than  one  which  only  represented  it  indi- 
rectly. Besides  which,  a  plan  which  gives  the  election  of 
a  political  Assembly  to  bodies  which  have  been  primarily 
chosen  on  other  grounds  is  far  from  satisfactory.  A  member 
of  a  Council-General  may  be  an  authority  on  matters  of 
agriculture  or  commerce,  and  yet  be  no  more  fit  than  one  of 
his  own  labourers  to  have  a  voice  in  the  election  of  a  Senator. 
If  the  constituency  is  the  same  as  that  which  returns  the 
popular  Chamber,  and  a  property  or  official  qualification  is 
required  from  the  candidates,  every  surrender  made  by  the 


Second  Chamber — and  it  is  likely  to  have  to  make  many 
surrenders — becomes  a  triumph  of  numbers  over  capital  and 
station,  and  so  paves  the  way  for  further  contests  of  the 
same  kind,  ending  in  a  similar  result.  If  M.  Thiers  can 
invent  a  scheme  which  involves  none  of  those  drawbacks,  he 
will  prove  even  greater  as  a  political  philosopher  than  he  has 
shown  himself  to  be  in  practical  administration. 


THE  BURIALS  BILL. 

MR,  O.  MORGAN'S  Burials  Bill  is  another  example  of 
that  class  of  insidious  and  dangerous  measures  by  which 
attempts  are  occasionally  made  to  unsettle  a  great  subject, 
under  pretext  of  touching  only  a  little  corner  of  it.  The 
question  which  is  immediately  and  directly  raised  by  the  Bill 
is  in  itself  a  very  simple  one.  A  parishioner,  as  everybody 
knows,  has  a  right  to  a  seat  in  the  parish  church,  and  to  a 
grave  in  the  churchyard  attached  to  it,  and  this  right  is  not  in 
the  least  affected  by  his  own  religious  opinions.  He  may,  if  he 
chooses,  renounce  the  Church,  but  the  Church  is  not  at  liberty 
to  retaliate  by  renouncing  him.  It  is  the  national  Church, 
and  its  services  are  open  to  all  and  sundry,  to  Nonconform- 
ists and  Churchmen  alike.  It  is  known  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  a  large  number  of  Nonconformists  are  married  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  Established  Church,  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  voluntary  acceptance  of  the  offices  of  the  Church  in 
this  respect  has  yet  been  discovered  to  be  a  grievance.  Com- 
plaint is  made,  however,  that  nobody  can  be  buried  in  a 
parish  churchyard  without  having  the  burial  service  of  the 
Church  read  over  the  body,  and  this  is  represented  as  a  very 
serious  and  intolerable  grievance  on  the  part  of  Nonconform- 
ists. It  happens  that  this  burial  service  is  part  of  the  pre- 
scribed offices  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  but,  if  a  committee  of 
members  of  all  Christian  denominations  were  to  meet  together  for 
the  purpose  of  composing  a  form  of  prayer  which  they  could 
all  use  in  common  without  coming  across  anything  that  would 
wound  sectarian  susceptibilities,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 
they  could  hit  upon  anything  more  suitable  for  the  purpose 
than  the  Burial  Service  of  the  Prayer  Book  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  so  painful  and  exasperating  to  the  Nonconform- 
ists. According  to  Lord  Beauchamp's  compromise,  Noncon- 
formists would  have  been  at  liberty  to  dispense  with  the 
service  altogether  if  they  felt  any  objection  to  it,  but  this 
is  not  enough  for  them.  They  insist  upon  freedom  to  hold 
any  kind  of  services  they  choose  in  the  churchyards  without 
limit  or  restraint ;  and  the  object  of  Mr.  Morgan's  Bill  is  to 
confer  this  freedom  upon  them.  It  is  proposed  that  any  minister 
or  member  of  any  religious  body  or  congregation  having  a 
registered  place  of  worship  may  conduct  the  service  or  "  other 
"  religious  act "  at  the  grave.  It  is  provided  that  all  burials 
under  this  law  "  shall  be  conducted  in  a  decent  and  solemn 
"  manner " ;  that  "  no  service,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be 
"  other  than  of  a  religious  character " ;  and  that  the 
service,  if  not  according  to  a  published  ritual,  shall  consist 
only  of  prayers,  hymns,  or  extracts  from  tloly  Scripture.  It 
will  be  observed,  however,  that  these  provisions  are  only  in  the 
nature  of  general  directions  or  suggestions.  No  authority,  as  far 
as  we  can  see,  is  given  to  any  person  to  enforce  the  observance  of 
the  rules,  nor,  except  in  the  case  of  "  riotous,  violent,  and 
"  indecent  behaviour,"  is  any  penalty  attached  to  their  in- 
fringement. Indeed  we  are  not  sure  that,  if  any  person 
attempted  to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to 
the  requirements  of  the  law,  he  might  not  find  himself  exposed 
to  the  penalties  of  the  next  section,  which  provides  that  any 
one  wilfully  obstructing  a  burial,  or  any  prayer  or  service 
thereat,  shall  be  placed  in  the  same  category  as  those  who 
are  guilty  of  riotous,  violent,  or  indecent  behaviour,  and  held 
to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour.  If  a  member  or  minister 
of  any  so-called  religious  body  chose  to  introduce  a  perform- 
ance which  went  beyond  prayers  or  hymns  or  extracts  from 
Holy  Scripture,  he  would  certainly  be  disobeying  the  law, 
but  he  could  disobey  it  with  perfect  impunity.  Nobody  Avould 
be  able  to  prevent  him,  and  there  would  be  no  means  of  punish- 
ing him  afterwards  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  would  be  entitled  to 
prosecute  the  incumbent  or  any  one  else  who  ventured  to  re- 
monstrate with  him.  It  is  obvious  moreover  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  what  might  not  be  passed  off  as  a  prayer  or 
hymn. 

Supposing  that  the  Nonconformists  had  a  grievance,  it 
would  of  course  be  necessary  to  take  care  that,  in  redressing 
it,  offence  should  not  be  given  to  other  people.  The  Non- 
conformists occasionally  require  to  be  reminded,  like  some 
other  sections  of  the  community,  that  they  are  not  the  jjeople 
of  England.    As  it  happens,  they  are  only  part  of  the  people 
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of  England — a  very  respectable,  important,  and  influential 
part,  no  doubt,  but  still  only  a  part.  It  is  quite  right  that 
the  feelings  of  Nonconformists  should  be  treated  with  con- 
sideration, but  some  consideration  would  seem  to  be  also  due 
to  the  feelings  of  Churchmen.  Any  desecration  of  the  church- 
yards by  the  introduction  of  eccentric  ceremonies,  or  provo- 
cative and  distempered  addresses,  would  certainly  be  painful 
not  only  to  Churchmen,  but,  we  should  hope,  to  a  good 
many  Dissenters  also ;  and  Mr.  Morgan's  Bill  provides  no 
check  or  restraint  whatever  on  scandals  of  this  kind.  There 
are  no  means  of  enforcing  the  general  directions  as  to  the 
decency  and  solemnity  of  the  services,  and  even  if  there  were, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  de'fine  what  might  or  might  not  come 
within  the  meaning  of  "  prayer,"  "  hymns,"  or  "  services  of  a 
"  religious  character."  A  Presbyterian  clergymaii  in  the 
North  of  Scotland  the  other  day  took  it  into  his  head  to  pray 
at  a  local  editor  ;  the  editor  replied,  and  for  anything  we  know 
the  clergyman  may  be  still  going  on  with  his  commiuatory 
orisons.  It  also  occurred  to  the  Pope  a  few  years  since 
to  pray  in  a  very  significant  manner  for  the  bodily  and  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  ;  and  we  recollect 
reading  not  long  ago  in  one  of  the  American  papers  a  vigorous 
party  prayer  delivered  by  the  Chaplain  of  the  House  of 
iiepresentatives,  in  which  the  "  soreheads "  certainly  got  it 
very  hot.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Gladstone  for  some 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  BRADLAUGH'sIiymnal,anda  very  pretty 
selection  might  no  doubt  be  made  from  it  for  nse  at  the  funerals 
of  ardent  atheists  and  re^iolutionists.  Mr.  Bradlaugii  would 
of  course  contend  that,  according  to  his  notions,  this  was  a 
strictly  religious  service,  though  it  may  be  questioned  how  far 
other  people  would  agree  with  him.  The  Shakers,  who 
have  a  registered  place  of  worship  in  a  railway  arch  in  the 
South  of  London,  would  also  be  entitled  under  the  Bill  to 
give  a  lively  entertainment  in  the  churchyard.  Possibly 
the  great  body  of  clergymen  who  are  known  as  Nonconform- 
ists might  be  trusted  not  to  prostitute  their  office  to  the  pur- 
poses of  partisan  malice  or  political  demonstrations,  though 
there  is  no  saying  what  might  not  be  the  influence  of  ex- 
ample if  the  fashion  were  once  started ;  but  Mr.  Morgan 
ibrgets  the  vast  number  of  different  sects  and  congregations 
v.-hich  are  all  classed  mider  the  head  of  Nonconibrmists. 
According  to  Mr.  Morgan,  the  Bill  "  bristles  with  safe- 
"  guards,"  but  in  point  of  fact  such  safeguards  as  there  are 
are  utterly  unreal  and  unsubstantial.  The  penalties  of  the  Bill 
scarcely  go  beyond  threatening  an  incumbent  with  two  months' 
imprisonment  il'  he  dares  to  suggest  to  the  Jumpers  that  jump- 
ing is  not  for  edification  when  it  is  practised  over  tombstones. 
In  the  public  cemeteries  there  are  rules  and  regulations,  and 
a  staff  of  officers  to  sec  that  order  is  preserved,  and  that  nothing 
indecent  or  outrageous  takes  place.  The  old  churchyards  of 
the  countr}',  the  ciiurchyards  which  have  become  part  of  the 
national  and  family  history  of  the  people,  and  with  Avhich  so 
many  tender  and  pious  associations  are  connected,  are  alone 
to  bo  thrown  open,  without  restraint  or  supervision,  to  the 
antics,  mummeries,  and  indecent  and  scandalous  profanities  of 
every  class  of  fanatics  and  agitators.  It  has  been  said 
very  truly  that,  if  the  question  had  now  arisen  for  the 
first  time,  it  would  without  any  difficulty  or  hesitation 
]iave  been  settled  by  proscribing  one  common  form  of  worship, 
such  as  the  Burial  Service,  in  which  all  sects  of  Christians 
could  join  without  embarrassment.  It  is  simply  impossible  to 
define  what  is  decent,  solemn,  and  religious  in  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament, except  by  setting  out  the  form  of  the  service  in  the 
schedule  of  the  Act. 

The  course  of  the  agitation  on  this  question  has  been  an 
amazing,  if  not  amusing,  history  of  inconsistencies  and  self- 
contradictions.  Tho  Times,  which  formerly  approved  Lord 
Ueauciiamp's  compromise  as  fair  and  reasonable,  is  now  satisfied 
that  nothing  will  serve  except  throwing  open  tiic  churchyards  to 
every  form  of  religion — or  I'ather  jrrcligion,  for  tho  Times 
lias  been  seized  with  doulits  as  to  tlio  propriety  of  re- 
ligion in  a  chiu'chyard.  When  people  die,  it  seems,  they 
fcliould  give  up  all  tliat  sort  of  thing,  or  at  least  tho  sur- 
vivor-i  should.  Sir.  Disraeli  summed  up  in  his  pithy  way 
the  incon::islcncic.s  of  tho  Dissenters.  They  revolted  against 
consecrated  ground  as  a  grovelling  superstition,  and  went 
in  for  cemcleries.  Now  they  arc  eager  to  get  themselves, 
or  at  least  their  relatives  and  friends,  covered  over  with  super- 
stitious Hods.  They  carried  on  a  thirty  years'  war  against 
liaving  to  bear  any  jiart  of  tho  charge  of  maintaining  tho 
churches  and  cliurchyjinls,  and  now  they  insist  on  ihcir  right 
to  treat  the  churcliyards  as  common  property,  as  a  step  towards 
getting  a  similar  looting  in  tho  churches.  Wo  shall  not 
trouble  our  readers  by  going  into  tiie  statistics  of  burial- 
grounds.    ^Vh':r  .;  Mr.  M'ii;gan  couics  from  at  any  rate,  there 


seems  to  be  plenty  of  choice.  But  the  plain,  and  indeed  noto- 
rious, fact  is  that  it  is  the  political  Dissenters  of  the  towns, 
where  there  are  ample  cemeteries,  who  are  trying  to  get  up  an 
agitation  based  on  the  circumstance  of  rural  parishes,  where 
the  Dissenters,  so  fivr  from  having  any  objection  to  the  rites  of 
the  Church,  would  certainly  resent  the  idea  of  their  being  with- 
held from  themselves  or  their  friends.  It  is  the  greatest  mistake 
in  the  world  to  confound  the  town  and  the  country  Dissenters. 
They  are  two  utterly  opposite  types.  The  town  Dissenter  hates 
the  Church  for  its  supposed  social  superiority,  and  with  the  cha- 
racteristic venom  of  democratic  jealousy — the  sort  of  childish, 
petty  jealousy,  for  example,  which  has  just  led  a  member 
of  tho  School  Board  at  Staplehurst  to  protest  against  the 
choice  of  a  steeple  for  the  device  of  the  official  seal,  as  being 
"  a  distinctive  ecclesiastical  emblem,  which  could  only  be 
"  regarded  as  a  gratuitous  insult  to  Nonconformists."  The 
rural  Dissenter  has  a  taste  for  strong  preaching,  and  goes 
where  he  can  get  it ;  but  he  clings  to  the  rites  and  ordinances 
of  the  Church  as  part  of  his  inheritance,  and  he  would  feel  very 
uncomfortable  at  the  thought  of  being  either  married  or 
buried  except  by  the  parish  clergyman.  The  experts  in 
"blazing  principles"  who  work  behind  Mr.  Morgan's  back 
are  quite  aware  that  the  way  into  the  church  is  through  the 
churchyard;  that  a  casual  shower  would  be  an  excellent 
pretext  for  transferring  the  "  religious  act  "  of  the  churchyard 
to  the  shelter  of  an  adjacent  roof;  and  that  the  freedom  of 
the  stump  by  the  side  of  the  grave  would  supply  a  plau- 
sible argument  for  claiming  similar  freedom  in  the  use  of 
the  pulpit.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  goes  a  step  beyond 
disestablishment.  It  is  simply  a  proposal  to  turn  the  churches 
and  churchyards  into  a  sort  of  lawless  No  Man's  Land,  and 
to  reduce  the  clergymen  of  the  Church  to  the  position  of 
acolytes  and  candle-snuffers  to  every  form  of  religious  or 
irreligious  Nonconformity. 


FRENCH  WORKMEN  AND  THE  FRENCH 
ASSEMBLY. 

A DISCUSSION  has  taken  place  this  week  in  the  French 
Assembly  which  is  worth  noticing  on  account  of  the 
light  it  throws  on  some  features  of  the  social  condition  of 
France.    A  proposal  was  made  by  some  advanced  members  of 
the  Left  that  4,oooZ.  should  be  voted  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  a  body  of  workmen  who  should  go  to  Vienna  and  see  the 
Exhibition  at  the  public  expense.    A  Committee  reported 
against  the  project,  but  its  authors  appealed  to  the  Assembly, 
The  notion  is  borrowed  from  the  precedents  of  the  Empire,  as 
workmen  were  so  sent  to  London  in  1862  and  to  Paris  in 
1867.    Such  a  mode  of  petting  a  class  which  the  Emperor 
always  strove  to  flatter  while  he  repressed  it  was  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  traditions  of  Imperialism,  but  the  present 
Assembly  was  all  the  less  likely  on  that  account  to  regard  it 
with  favour,  and  no  one  could  deny  the  awkward  fact  that, 
from  the  mission  of  French  workmen  to  London  in  1862 
sprang  the  first  beginning  of  the  International.    M.  Tolain, 
who  was  the  main  supporter  of  the  proposal,  attempted  to  get 
over  this  difficulty  by  saying  that  in  the  first  place  the  Inter- 
national was  no  longer  dangerous,  and  that  in  the  second  place 
the  workmen  had  not  been  chosen  on  former  occasions  in  the 
right  way.  His  scheme  was  that  elections  should  be  held  under 
the  control  of  the  Municipal  Councils,  so  that  on  the  one  hand  the 
workmen  might  not  fear  to  oflcnd  the  Government  by  voting, 
and  on  the  other  they  might  understand  they  were  fulfilling 
a  public  duty.     M.  Tolain  complacently  assimied  that,  it 
workmen  did  but  vote  under  these  guarantees,  they  would  be 
sure  to  elect  the  most  moderate,  sensible,  and  competent 
men  to  be  found.    The  main  object  of  the  grant  was,  ol 
course,  to  let  the  best  French  workmen  profit  by  a  personal 
examination  of  products  in  their  own  line  of  industry  coming 
from  all  parts  of  tho  world  ;  but  then  tho  grant  would  carry 
with  it  subsidiary  advantages  of  great  importance.    In  the 
first  place,  it  would  create  a  kindly  feeling  towards  the  As- 
sembly on  the  part  of  French  workmen  generally,  ami  miti- 
gate the  spirit  of  hostility  which  divides  the  lowest  clafts  from 
those  above  it.    In  the  next  place,  it  ^TOuld  in  some  measure 
coniponsato  French  workmen  for  not  being  able  to  arrange 
strikes  with  the  hapjiy  facility  known  in  other  countries. 
The  French  law  sternly  represses  combinations  of  workmen, 
but  J\I.  Tolain  thought  it  hard  that  Frenchmen  alone  of  all 
pooi)le  should  not  sometimes  meet  tho  workmen  of  other 
countries,  confer  with  them,  and  po.<!Scs3  themselves  of  all 
the    information   os    to   wages    and   iluratieu   of  labour 
in  different  countries  which  is  so  intcrestmg  to  workmen. 
Lastly,  ho  thought  that  tho  reports  which  French  workmen 
would  bring  homo  from  Vicnim  would  Uoid  to  make  the 
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whole  class  contented.  For  there  are  no  workmen  better 
off,  he  said,  than  the  French,  and  their  representatives  would 
find  this  out  at  Vienna,  and  would  spread  the  comforting  news 
when  they  got  back  home.  The  framer  of  the  Report  of  the 
Committee,  who  was  enthusiastically  supported  by  the  majority 
of  the  Assembly,  had  naturally  much  to  urge  in  answer  to 
these  suggestions.  He  observed  that  the  International,  although 
kept  down  in  France  by  rigorous  laws,  Avas  as  noisy,  as 
mischievous,  and  as  fanatical  as  ever  when  it  dared  to  show 
itself ;  that  enough  competent  workmen  would  in  the  natural 
.  course  of  things  be  taken  to  Vienna  by  their  employers,  who 
•■would  be  the  best  possible  judges  as  to  which  of  their  men 
■would  be  likely  to  learn  anything  profitable  from  foreign 
specimens  and  processes ;  and  that,  as  to  the  charge  that  the 
Assembly  was  hostile  to  the  workmen,  it  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  make  any  grant  founded  on  the  assumption  that  such 
a  charge  need  be  specially  disproved.  This  was  exactly  what  a 
moderate  French  Conservative  was  sure  to  say,  and  it  calls  for 
no  remark  ;  but  the  speaker  gave  one  detail  which  is  interesting 
as  showing  to  what  a  large  extent  the  ranks  of  the  French 
bourgeoisie  are  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  Avorkmen. 
In  his  native  town,  he  said,  out  of  fifty  employers  of 
labour,  twenty-five  Avere  workmen  twenty  years  ago.  In 
Paris  he  had  discovered  that  out  of  many  hundred  master 
builders,  seventy-five  are  entirely  self-made  men,  twenty  are 
the  sons  of  men  who  made  their  fortunes,  and  only  five  have  had 
a  grandfather  with  money.  Finally,  this  zealous  inquirer  had 
personally  called  on  fifty  manufacturers  of  articles  de  Paris 
and  found  that  thirty-five  out  of  the  number  had  started  as 
common  workmen. 

"We  often  hear  in  England  of  a  Avish  that  there  should  be 
some  members  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  should  be  Avork- 
ing-men  themselves,  and  able  to  speak  for  their  fellows ;  and 
we  may  be  quite  sure  that,  if  they  Avere  genuine  specimens, 
and  not  agitating  adventurers,  they  would  be  sincerely  Avel- 
comed  by  a  body  which  is  ahvays  lenient  and  j  ust  to  those 
who  speak  of  Avhat  they  know.    In  France  they  have  some 
such  members  in  the  Assembly,  and  tA\'o  of  them  spoke  on  SI. 
Tolain's  motion.    A  French  Avorkraan  speaking  about  French 
AVorkmen  in  the  Assembly  is  Avorth  listening  to,  and  Avhat 
these  two  members  had  ta  say  Avas  instructive,  as  shoAving 
modes    of  looking    at    such    a   subject   that  might  not 
have  occurred  to  men  in  a  higher  social  position.  One 
■was  for  the  motion,  and  the  other  against  it.     M.  Corbojt, 
Avho  supported  the  grant,  dwelt  chiefiy  on  the  mortifications 
Avhich  the  Avorkman  has  to  undergo.    He  is  not  duly  con- 
sidered and  honoured  in  modern  society.    In  old  days  he  Avas 
in  one  way  better  off.    For  industry  A\'as  carried  on  upon  a 
much  smaller  scale,  and  he  lived  Avith  his  employer,  and 
formed  part  of  his  family.    Noav  he   is  one  of  a  herd,  not 
badly  treated,  but  unthought  of  and  unhonoured.    One  bad 
consequence  of  this  is  that  Avorkmen  Avho  make  money  are 
above  all  things  anxious  that  their  sons  shall  not  be  work- 
men, and  at  great  exertion  give  them  enough  education  to 
make  it  po.ssible  for  them  to  hope  for  some  sort  of  employ- 
ment that  is  thought  gentlemanly ;  and  so  they  flood  the 
streets  of  great  tOAvns,  wasting  their  time  in  idleness.    If  this 
grant  were  made,  the  Assembly  would  show  that  it  honoured 
manual  labour,  and  then  perhaps  fathers  Avould  not  Avish  that 
their  sons  should  rise  above  them.    Nothing  could  mark  the 
difference  between  English  and  French  ideas  more  strongly 
than  that  a  Avorking-man,  Avho  spoke  Avith  sober  sadness 
of  the  social  hardships  of  his   rank,   should  think  that 
the   State,     by    spending   4,000/.,    could    so    mark  its 
respect  for  Avorkmcn  that  Avorking  fathers  Avould  henceforth 
strip  off  the  black  coats  from  their  sons'  backs  and  make  them 
■wear  blouses.  Nor  is  it  less  surprising  to  find  that  M.  Cokbon 
insisted  that  the  danger  of  the  elected  workmen  aiding  the 
International  at  Vienna  was  chimerical,  because  of  course  the 
French  Government  would  have  its  police  agents  there,  Avho 
would  watch  the  Avorkmen  night  and  day,  and  see  that  they 
kept  no  improper  company.    That  people  who  might  possibly 
compromise  or  hurt  the  State  should  live,  even  in  a  foreign 
country,undertheincessant  supervision  of  the  spies  of  the  French 
trovemment,  seemed  toM.  CoaiiONso  natural  that  it  did  not  in  his 
eyes  in  the  leastdiminish  the  incitement  to  virtuous  endeavours 
which  the  tribute  to  the  claims  of  honest  labour  involved  in 
making  the  grant  would  produce.  That  the  State  could  glorify 
labour  by  spending  a  trifUng  sum  of  money  on  the  visit  of 
a  lew  delegates  from  the  working  classes  to  a  foreign  Exhibi- 
tion, while  it  protected  itself  from  all  injury  by  Avatching 
them  during  their  outing  as  if  they  Avcre  criminals,  does  not 
seem  a  very  enlightened  or  philosophical  or  practical  notion  ; 
but  then  it  was  the  genuine  notion  of  a  Avorking-class  member, 
as  to  whose  deep  feeling  of  the  mortifications  Avhiuh  he  and  his 


fellows  had  to  submit  to  there  could  be  no  mistake.   And  it  may 

be  added  that  he  remarked  that  nothing  brought  home  the 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  more  keenly  to  Avorkmen  than  the 
occasions  Avhen  they  are  called  on  to  exercise  the  privileges  of 
universal  sufiiage,  as  then  for  a  moment  they  arc  the  equals  of 
every  one,  Avhile,  directly  they  have  voted,  they  sink  again  into 
obscurity,  if  not  dishonour.  There  are  many  political  lessons 
to  be  learnt  from  the  revelations  of  a  man  on  Avhom,  as  on  his 
felloAvs,  modern  society  and  democracy  infiict  so  many  sharp 
pangs,  and  Avho  can  see  no  ray  of  comfort  unless  the  State  Avill 
throAV  a  little  coat  of  cheap,  temporary,  and  mock  gilding  over 
the  sombre  framcAvork  of  his  existence. 

The  other  spokesman  of  the  Avorkmen,  M.  Malai:ti;e,  opposed 
the  motion  on  grounds  Avhich,  if  not  exactly  peculiar  to  one 
of  his  class,  had  probably  a  force  to  him  Avhich  few 
but  one  of  his  class  Avould  appreciate.  He  altogether 
disapproved  of  the  election  of  workmen  by  Avorkmen. 
Far  from  thinking  Avith  M.  Tolain  that  such  an  election 
Avould  ensure  the  appointment  of  moderate  and  competent 
men,  he  thought  that  it  Avould  ensure  the  appointment  of  in- 
competent men.  The  men  Avho  Avould  make  themselves  pro- 
minent Avould  be  good-looking,  voluble,  noisy  fellows,  Avho 
Avould  make  speeches,  and  canvass  and  captivate  the  Avorkmea 
by  vulgar  arts  of  pleasing.  They  Avould  go  to  Vienna,  look 
about  there,  and  string  together  a  mass  of  sham  philosophical 
platitudes  and  superficial  criticism  by  way  of  a  Eeport.  The 
men  Avho  really  knoAV  a  special  branch  of  industry,  said  M. 
Malartke,  are  as  a  rule  silent,  thoughtful  men,  living  a  life 
apart,  and  not  very  popular  Avith  their  fellows.  These  are 
the  men  who,  if  the  object  of  the  grant  Avere  to  foster  French 
industrj',  ought  to  be  sent  to  Vienna,  but  they  are  exactly  the 
men  Avhom  Avorkmen  felectors  Avould  overlook.  But  even  if  it 
were  assumed  that  men  Avould  be  sent  to  Vienna  Avho  knew 
something  of  the  mysteries  of  their  craft,  there  Avould  be  a 
danger  to  France  from  such  men.  They  Avould  have  nothing 
to  do  at  Vienna,  and  they  Avould  not  have  much  money  to 
spend,  for  the  grant  Avas  not  large  enough  to  do  more  than 
give  them  a  maintenance.  They  Avould  roam  about  Vienna 
idle  and  needy,  and  nothing  could  be  more  probable  than  that 
they  Avould  begot  at  by  unscrupulous  foreigners,  and  bribed 
to  tell  the  secrets  of  their  respective  trades.  French  industry 
depends  largely  for  its  success  on  the  possession  by  employers 
of  many  little  ingenious  arts  by  concealing  which  they  thrive. 
Foreigners  would  be  delighted  to  rival  France  by  imitating 
these  arts,  and  yet,  said  M.  Malartke,  France,  under  pretence 
of  fostering  French  industry,  Avould  be  putting  a  number 
of  poor  Frenchmen  under  a  very  strong  temptation 
to  sell  information  that  Avould  be  ruinous  to  France. 
This,  again,  may  not  be  a  very  enlightened  or  philo- 
sophical Avay  of  looking  at  things,  but  it  shoAved  a 
knoAvledge  of  Avhat  in  real  life  might  be  the  position 
of  French  Avorkmen  tmder  the  circumstances  that  came 
from  the  personal  experience  of  the  speaker.  Only  one  other 
point  in  the  debate  needs  notice.  The  Government  naturally 
opposed  the  motion,  and  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce  made  objections,  to  it  that  Avere  almost  a  matter  of 
course.  But  one  of  his  objections  must  have  reminded  his 
hearers  in  a  very  striking  manner  of  the  peculiar  political 
position  that  France  holds  at  present.  He  advised  the  As- 
sembly not  to  forget  that  to  get  to  Vienna  these  Avorkmcn 
Avould  have  to  pass  through  Germany,  and  that  at  Vienna  they 
Avould  be  in  the  midst  of  a  German  population.  If  a  body  of 
French  Avorkmen,  having  the  official  recognition  of  the  French 
Government,  and  yet  suspected  of  being  agents  or  friends  of 
the  International,  and  deeply  imbued  Avith  the  feelings  Avhich  the 
late  war  has  evoked,  were  in  their  folly,  or  in  the  ardour  of  their 
patriotism,  to  give  offence  to  the  German  Government,  the  French 
Government  Avould  be  placed  in  a  most  aAvkward  position,  and 
serious  embarrassment  might  ensue.  The  Assembly  entreated 
the  Minister  not  to  dwell  on  this  point,  as  it  Avas  perfectly 
understood,  and  he  replied  that,  as  it  Avas  understood,  he  Avould 
not  dwell  on  it.  ItAvas  a  painful  sitbject,  and  after  the  hint  Avhich 
had  been  given  there  Avas  no  use  in  pursuing  it,  but  many  of 
those  present  must  have  looked  back  in  memory  to  1867,  and 
have  asked  themselves  Avho  could  then  have  expected  that 
France  would  not  venture  to  send  workmen  to  the  next  great 
Exhibition  lest  Germany  might  take  offence. 


CURRENCY  AND  THE  BANK  ACT. 

THE  currency  debate  of  last  Tuesday  may  have  reminded 
a  fcAT  veteran  members  of  the  discussions  Avhich  Avere 
periodically  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Muntz  in  a  former  genera- 
tion. Sir  RoiiEKT  Peel  often  enjoyed  the  oi)portunity  of 
puzzling  his  pertinacious  assailant  by  the  famous  qucEtion, 
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"  What  is  a  pound  ?  "  but  he  must  have  known  human  and 
controversial  nature  too  well  to  imagine  that  a  disputant  was 
necessarily  convinced  because  he  was  silenced.  The  dry  and 
abstruse  theory  of  currency,  like  vexed  questions  of  theolo- 
gical metaphysics,  tends  to  produce  in  certain  minds  a  kind  of 
fanatical  indignation.  The  truth  seems  so  clear  to  the  un- 
consciously mystified  student  that  he  can  scarcely  comprehend 
the  persistent  refusal  of  his  opponents  to  adopt  his  views. 
Mr.  Anderson  has  failed  to  understand  why  the  price  of  gold 
should  be  fixed,  although  the  precious  metals,  like  all  other 
commodities,  vary  from  day  to  day  in  value.  As  Sir  Robert 
Peel  said,  in  answer  to  his  own  question,  a  pound  is  such  a 
quantity  of  gold  of  a  certain  fineness  that  3L  17s.  lo^d.  re- 
presents an  ounce.  The  proposition  may  be  inverted  without 
impairing  its  accuracy,  for  an  ounce  of  gold  is  worth 
3?.  175.  lo^d.  What  the  Legislature  has  fixed  is  not  the 
fluctuating  value  of  gold,  but  th6  meaning  of  all  contracts 
•which  involve  pecuniary  consideration.  An  undertaking  to 
pay  any  sum  is  a  promise  to  deliver  a  given  amount  of  gold 
or  its  equivalent;  and  it  has  been  found  necessary  by  all 
civilized  nations  to  establish  some  kind  of  monetary  standard. 
If,  as  Mr.  Anderson  proposed,  an  ounce  of  gold  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  supply  and  demand,  to  be  sometimes  worth  3Z.  and 
sometimes  worth  4Z,,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  conduct 
business  until  some  other  kind  of  currency  was  invented.  This 
indeed  is  probably  the  object  of  the  currency  reformers ;  but 
they  have  never  succeeded  in  providing  any  intelligible  sub- 
stitute for  gold.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  grave  inconvenience 
that,  in  consequence  of  modern  gold  discoveries  and  of  other 
causes,  gold  no  longer  retains  its  former  fixity  of  value.  In 
the  Tithe  Commutation  Act,  and  in  some  agricultural  leases, 
contracts  are  regulated  by  the  price  of  corn  instead  of  the 
price  of  gold ;  but  no  commodity  has  yet  been  found  which 
would  serve  the  same  purpose  in  the  ordinary  operations  of 
trade.  It  fortunately  happens  that  the  dates  of  the  majority 
of  contracts  are  not  so  distant  as  to  leave  time  for  any  great 
variation  in  the  value  of  money  ;  but  even  if  the  process  of 
depreciation  were  more  rapid,  it  would  be  more  convenient  to 
reler  to  a  variable  standard  than  to  have  no  standard  of  any 
kind.  If  the  nominal  value  of  gold  or  of  any  other  medium 
of  currency  were  not  positively  fixed,  neither  debtor  nor 
creditor  would  be  able  to  estimate  the  magnitude  of  their 
obligations  and  rights. 

Mr.  Anderson's  crotchet  would  scarcely  deserve  examina- 
tion if  it  were  not  shared  by  a  certain  number  of  more  or  less 
ingenious  reasoners.  His  project  of  a  general  license  to  issue 
notes,  limited  only  by  the  possession  of  a  certain  amount  of 
Government  securities,  has  often  been  suggested  before ;  and 
it  may  be  presumed  that  fallacies  which  reappear  from  time  to 
time  are  recommended  by  some  plausible  arguments.  Some 
humourist  in  the  days  of  the  Bank  Restriction  Act  defined 
banknotes  which  were  only  exchangeable  for  other  banknotes 
as  an  interminable  series  of  broken  promises.  Mr.  Anderson 
would  refer  the  holder  of  a  note  to  the  security  of  the  deposit 
of  Consols  or  of  other  stock,  which  might  certainly  be  preferable 
to  reliance  on  the  personal  credit  of  the  banker.  It  is  nevertheless 
difficult  to  understand  how  the  ordinary  holder  would,  on  Mr. 
Anderson's  plan,  obtain  the  conversion  of  notes  into  a  safer  or 
more  convenient  currency.  It  would  seldom  suit  his  purpose 
to  distrain  upon  the  banker's  reserve,  even  if  it  were  large 
enough  to  meet  his  demands.  The  nominal  sum  to  which  he 
would  be  entitled  would  always  be  an  uncertain  quantity, 
unless  the  entire  issue  were  strictly  limited  by  law.  The 
jiaper  currency  of  the  United  States  derives  its  value  from  the 
undertaking  of  the  Government  to  exchange  the  greenbacks 
at  some  future  period  for  gold.  As  the  volume  of  the  paper 
currency  has  been  reduced,  the  premium  on  gold  has  become 
Bmaller  and  smaller ;  and  if  the  finances  of  the  Republic  are 
prudently  administered,  gold  payments  may  be  renewed  at  no 
tlistjmt  period.  The  liability  of'  a  paper  currency  to  artificial 
derangement  has  been  illustrated  by  the  caprices  of  the  late 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Boutwell,  on  his  own 
authority,  and,  as  it  al'terwards  appeared,  in  violation  of  tlio 
law,  rc-isBucd,  for  the  purpose,  as  ho  alleged  in  a  phrase 
which  has  become  a  standing  joke,  of"  moving  the  crops  "  in 
the  autumn,  a  considerable  number  of  greenljacka  which  had 
]iccn  withdrawn  I'roin  circulation.  An  English  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  would  not  venture  to  break  a  plain  Act  of 
rariiamcnt;  but  tlio  mischief  might  in  some  instances  bo 
perpetrated  in  strict  conibrmity  witli  the  law.  If  any  dis- 
cretion ia  reposed  in  the  Government,  it  must  sometimes  be 
abused;  nor  indeed  is  it  poasiblo  lor  any  Minister  to  judge  of 
the  quantity  of  currency  which  ia  rcciuired  for  the  public 
use.  it  would  }je  utterly  absurd  to  make  tlio  amount,  and 
consequently  the  prices  of  all  commoditioe,  depend  citlier  on 
the  magnitudo  of  tho  National  Debt  or  on  tho  value  of  the 


securities  which  might  from  time  to  time  be  held  by  ths 
banker.  As  long  as  paper  money  is  compulsorily  and 
instantly  convertible  into  gold,  bullion  will  be  bought  at  the 
market  price  to  any  extent  which  may  be  required.  The 
existing  law  only  interferes  with  supply  and  demand  by  pro- 
viding as  far  as  possible  for  the  certain  performance 
of  the  contract  made  by  the  issuing  bank.  For  thirty 
years  it  has  been  impossible  that  the  issue  department 
of  the  Bank  of  England  should  become  insolvent,  as 
long  as  the  State  which  owes  the  Bank  fourteen  miUions  was 
able  to  discharge  its  obligations.  The  existence  of  private 
banks  of  issue  results  exclusively  from  the  habitual  regard 
of  Parliament  for  vested  interests.  Since  1 844  no  fresh  right 
of  issue  has  been  conceded,  and  when  any  of  the  privileged 
banks  cease  for  any  reason  to  issue  notes,  the  power  of  issue 
is  finally  lost. 

The  only  advantage  of  Mr.  Anderson's  motion  consisted  in 
the  exposure  of  his  misapprehensions  by  some  of  the  best 
authorities  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  banking.  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  after  giving  a  clear  explanation  of  the  purposes 
and  operation  of  the  Bank  Act,  concluded  his  speech  with  a 
somewhat  paradoxical  motion  for  inquiry  by  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. Fifteen  years  had,  as  he  said,  elapsed  since  the  last 
investigation  of  the  kind,  and  much  valuable  experience  had 
been  accumulated  in  the  interval.  It  is  remarkable  that  after 
the  disasters  of  1866  there  was  no  Parliamentary  Committee 
on  the  currency,  nor  is  it  easy  to  imderstand  why  inquiry  has 
since  become  more  necessary.  The  frequent  changes  in  the 
rate  of  discount  have,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  competent 
judges,  no  connexion  with  the  Act  of  1844,  and  they  are  ia 
part  caused,  or  rather  rendered  visible,  by  the  increased 
vigilance  of  the  Bank  Directors.  Every  speaker  except  Mr. 
Anderson  approved  the  principle  of  the  Act,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  to  re-open  the  whole  question  of  currency 
would  have  implied  the  existence  of  an  imaginary  doubt.  It  i» 
perfectly  true  that  since  the  establishment  of  the  great  Joint 
Stock  banks  the  Bank  of  England  no  longer  controls  as  formerly 
the  London  trade  in  money ;  but  the  Act  of  1 844  was  not 
intended  to  determine  the  supply  of  capital  or  the  rate  of  in- 
terest, but  merely  to  secure  the  convertibility  of  banknotes. 
Sir  John  Lubbock  contrasted  the  enormous  balances  which 
are  exchanged  at  the  Clearing  House  with  the  comparatively 
trifUng  amount  of  the  paper  currency.  The  transactions  of 
the  Clearing  House  will  in  the  present  year  reach  six  thousand 
millions ;  and  in  the  daily  adjustment  of  accounts  neither  a 
sovereign  nor  a  banknote  changes  hands. 

Mr.  Lowe  concluded  a  forcible  argument  against  the 
appointment  of  a  monetary  Commission  or  Committee  by  a 
promise  to  consider  Mr.  W.  Fowler's  plausible  suggestion  for 
investing  the  Government  with  a  discretionary  power  to  relax 
the  conditions  of  the  Act.  It  is  well  known  that  during  each 
of  the  three  great  panics  of  1847,  1857,  and  1866  the  Trea- 
sury offered  to  procure  for  the  Bank  Directors  an  Act  of  in- 
demnity for  any  excess  of  issue  which  they  might  deem 
expedient.  On  all  three  occasions  the  question  was  not 
whether  the  Bank  could  redeem  its  notes  in  gold,  but  whether 
it  might  not  be  compelled  to  refuse  further  accommodation 
to  traders.  In  1 847  the  Bank  availed  itself  of  the  official 
permission;  but  in  1857  and  1866  the  intimation  that 
the  power  of  exceeding  the  limited  issue  had  been  granted 
was  sufficient  to  render  the  actual  increase  of  the  paper  cur- 
rency unnecessary.  Mr.  Fowler  not  unnaturally  thinks 
that,  if  administrative  interference  is  periodically  necessary, 
it  ought  to  be  authorised  and  regulated  by  law ;  and  perhaps 
the  anomaly  which  is  implied  in  an  Act  of  Indemnity  may  be 
avoided  fSr  tho  future  without  inconvenience.  It  may  bo 
conjectured  that  Mr.  Lowe,  as  he  gave  the  proposal  favourable 
consideration,  approves  of  the  various  suspensions  of  the  Act 
of  1 844 ;  but  some  economic  theorists  of  great  practical 
experience  have  enterttiined  the  contrary  opinion.  It  ia 
perhaps  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  any  Chancellor  of  tho 
Exchecjuer  should  firmly  refuse  to  follow  the  example  ol  his 
predecessors  when  he  can  check  a  ruinous  jianic  at  tho  cost  ol 
a  letter  to  the  Governor  of  tho  Bank;  but  tliero  is  some 
reason  to  fear  that  Governments  may  bo  more  pliable  when  they 
are  relieved  from  tho  necessity  of  adopting  a  palpably  irregular 
proceeding.  In  times  of  commercial  difficulty  traders  may 
pcrluips  place  a  prcasuro  upon  Government,  and  the  adoption 
of  Mr.  W.  Fowler's  plan  will  to  a  certain  extent  weaken  tlio 
power  of  resistance.  The  whole  question  is  only  o>  secondary 
iiiiportiince ;  and  tho  general  tenor  of  the  debate  was  highly 
Buliafactory.  Tho  doctrines  which  seem  to  have  migrated 
from  Birmingham  to  (ilasgow  appear  to  have  only  one 
articulate  supporter  in  tiro  llouso  of  Commons. 
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THE  NAVY. 

THE  English  are  supposed  to  be  a  particularly  practical 
and  business-like  people,  and  Mr.  Goschen  is  held  to 
possess  those  qualities  in  an  eminent  degree.  Yet  Mr.  Goschen 
can  think  of  no  better  way  of  submitting  the  Estimates  of 
his  department  to  the  House  of  Commons  than  to  publish  a 
vast  mass  of  incoherent  and  bewildering  figures — 2 1 3  closely 
printed  pages  of  Navy  Estimates,  1 2 1  pages  of  Appropriation 
Accounts,  with  various  odds  and  ends  of  minor  returns — and 
then  to  waste  three  hours  of  valuable  time  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  delivering  a  speech  which  ought  never  to 
have  been  delivered  at  all,  but  should  have  been  written 
out  and  printed  along  with  the  Estimates,  so  as  to  make 
them  intelligible  to  ordinary  minds.  If  this  had  been  done, 
the  discussion  on  the  Estimates  would  have  been  begun 
in  earnest  on  Monday,  whereas  the  whole  night  was  wasted 
and  the  real  discussion  postponed  until  members  had  studied 
Mr.  Gosch£n's  speech  in  the  Times.  No  doubt  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  information  in  the  Estimates  and  other  Par- 
liamentary papers,  but  why  should  not  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  be  furnished  with  the  key  to  the  puzzle 
when  the  puzzle  itself  is  first  put  into  their  hands  ?  Mr. 
Goschen's  speech  in  itself  was  candid  and  instructive.  What 
strikes  us  most  on  the  face  of  it  is  the  significant  change 
of  front  which  has  been  efiected  by  the  Government  since 
they  came  into  office  in  regard  to  reductions  of  expendi- 
taiQ.  At  the  last  election  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  opposition, 
and  stumping  Lancashire  with  impassioned  denimciations  of 
the  bloated  Estimates  of  the  Government.  Mr.  Goschen  now 
explains  very  clearly  and  conclusively  that,  as  far  as  one  great 
department  is  concerned,  the  chief  part  of  the  expenditure  is 
fixed  and  inelastic,  and  that  reductions  are  apt  to  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  eflBciency.  It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  present 
Government  came  into  office,  the  Army  Estimates  were  cut 
down  in  a  great  hurry,  and  the  savings  at  once  distributed 
in  the  shape  of  relief  from  indirect  taxation.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  the  army  could  not  very  well  be  carried  on 
without  stores,  and,  as  stores  could  not  be  bought  without 
money,  the  reduced  taxation  was  restored — this  time  in  the 
shape  of  an  addition  to  the  Income-tax.  It  appears  that 
the  Navy  Estimates  have  also  been  subjected  to  a  similar 
process.  There  is  an  increase  of  300,000^.  in  the  Estimates 
of  the  present  year.  This  is  in  some  degree  due  to  the  rise  of 
prices,  but  at  the  same  time  there  are  fewer  men,  and  dock- 
yard and  other  work  is  very  backward.  And  as  regards 
prices  it  must  be  remembered  that,  with  a  provident  supply 
of  stores  on  hand,  the  Admiralty  would  have  been  less  at  the 
mercy  of  a  high  market.  We  learn  from  the  Appropriation 
Account,  which  explains  how  sums  voted  for  one  purpose 
have  been  applied  to  another,  that  the  savings  efiected  by 
keeping  down  the  personal  strength  of  the  fleet  and  de- 
ferring shipbuilding  have  been  chiefly  spent  in  the  purchase  of 
victuals,  clothes,  and  stores.  Nothing  of  course  can  be  easier 
than  to  contrive  fictitious  economies  by  deferring  purchases 
and  allowing  stores  to  be  exhausted,  but  it  is  a  poUcy  which 
is  open  to  some  objection  on  the  score  of  safety.  In  the  case 
of  the  MegcEra,  the  reluctance  of  dockyard  officials  to  incur 
expenditure  of  any  kind  if  it  could  possibly  be  avoided,  for 
fear  of  ofiending  their  ParUamentary  superiors,  cost  the  coun- 
try 8o,oooZ.,  and  very  nearly  the  loss  of  the  ship  and  all  on 
board.  Tested  by  results,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
sort  of  economy  which  was  set  up  as  an  idol  at  the  last  elec- 
tions— economy  for  its  own  sake,  as  a  mere  matter  of  saving, 
and  without  regard  to  what  might  be  got  by  spending  a  little 
more — ^has  not  been  remarkable  for  its  cheapness.  Of  course 
we  are  far  from  denying  that  the  Government  has  intro- 
duced some  sound  economies,  especially  in  the  reduction  of 
an  overgrown  establishment  of  clerks.  It  would  be  as 
absiurd  to  say  that  economies  are  always  bad  as  to  say  that  they 
are  always  good.  They  are  good  or  bad  according  to  circum- 
stances ;  but  hasty  and  indiscriminate  reductions  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  disastrous.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Government 
that  they  have  had  the  courage  to  abandon  the  policy  of  rigid 
retrenchment  with  which  they  started  on  their  official  career ; 
but  it  may  also  be  suspected  that  they  found  it  impracticable 
to  go  on  with  it. 

Mr,  Goschen  sees  very  little  hope  of  reducing  the  number 
of  ships  on  active  service.  There  are  police  duties,  trans- 
port services,  the  slave-trade  and  kidnapping  to  be  watched, 
and  80  on,  and  the  work  of  the  navy  in  peace  tends  con- 
tinually to  increase.  Even  if  there  were  less  work  to  be 
done,  it  would  atill  be  necessary  to  keep  ships  on  active 
service  for  the  sake  of  training.  If  there  were  to  be  a  re- 
duction of  expenditure,  it  could  only  come  ont  of  stores  and 


dockyards;  and  this,  Mr.  Goschen  showed,  was  impracti- 
cable, not  only  on  account  of  higher  prices,  but  of  arrears 
to  be  made  up  from  last  year.  We  must  continue  to 
build ;  for,  though  we  are  very  strong  in  ironclads,  and  have 
in  fact  twelve  ships  of  that  class  stronger  than  any  other 
twelve  that  can  be  mustered  by  all  the  nations  of  the  world, 
there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  other  kinds  of 
ships.  Some  have  become  obsolete ;  others  have  been  built 
for  one  purpose,  have  been  converted  to  another,  and  have 
"  quickly  vanished."  Ships  not  strong  enough  to  hold  the 
powerful  engines  put  into  them  have  been  turned  into  screw- 
steamers,  and  have  not  been  able  to  endure  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  engines — bad  economy  again.  The  Admiralty 
does  not  intend  to  bring  up  the  number  of  unarmoured  ships 
to  the  old  standard,  but  still  it  must  build  some  more.  As  to 
ironclads  there  is  still  plenty  of  controversy.  It  seems  to  be 
agreed  that  the  vitals  of  a  ship — the  machinery  in  every  case — 
should  be  protected  by  iron  plates,  and  also  that  armour 
should  either  be  used  thick  or  not  at  all.  Then  there  is  the 
question  of  masted  and  unmasted  ships.  A  masted  turret- 
ship  is,  on  account  of  its  masts,  at  a  disadvantage  as  a  battery, 
as  the  masts  are  in  the  way  of  the  guns,  and  it  has 
been  decided  therefore  not  to  build  masted  turret-ships. 
But  masted  ironclads,  it  is  thought,  cannot  yet  be  dispensed 
with,  as  it  would  be  dangerous  for  an  ironclad  to  depend 
solely  on  steam ;  if  her  coal  were  exhausted,  or  anything 
happened  to  her  machinery,  she  would  be  helpless.  A  good 
deal  of  interest  naturally  attaches  to  the  performances  of 
the  mastless  sea-going  monitors  Devastation  and  Thunderer. 
The  Thunderer  has  just  rounded  the  Land's  End,  and  is 
the  first  monitor  of  the  kind  which  has  done  so.  Mr.  Goschen 
gave  a  glowing  account  of  her  trip,  but  it  would  seem  that  she 
met  with  only  smooth  water  and  a  not  very  strong  wind  off 
the  land.  Her  stability  is  well  spoken  of,  and  so  is  that  of  the 
Devastation,  but  their  safety  at  sea  will  have  to  be  further 
tested.  The  danger  which  is  apprehended  in  the  case  of  these 
mastless  monitors  is  that,  being  without  sails,  they  may  be 
unable  to  resist  the  continued  beating  of  the  great  waves  of 
the  Atlantic  on  their  bows.  When  the  bows  plunge,  the 
foremost  turrets  will  be  under  water,  and  then — say  the  pro- 
phets of  evil — before  the  hull  can  recover  from  this  bearing 
down  in  front,  a  second  or  third  wave  will  follow  up  the 
attack,  and  by  sheer  weight  press  the  ship  down  bows  fore- 
most. This  is  an  ugly  prospect,  and,  though  the  Admiralty 
is  sanguine,  careful  experiments  are  to  be  made  on  the  Irish 
coast  in  rough  weather.  A  new  sea-going  ship  is  to  be  laid 
down  at  Portsmouth,  but  Mr.  Goschen  wishes  to  delay  as  long 
as  possible  before  deciding  what  sort  of  a  ship  it  is  to  be.  This 
certainly  does  not  look  as  if  anything  like  a  settled  judg- 
ment had  been  come  to  as  to  the  best  type  for  the  ship 
of  the  future.  The  torpedo  ship  of  last  year  seems  to 
have  made  little  progress,  but  it  is  argued  that  loss  of 
time  has  been  compensated  by  gain  of  ideas.  Only,  after 
all,  a  ship  ready  for  sea  is  worth  a  good  many  ideas  on 
the  stocks. 

The  proposal  to  reduce  the  number  of  boys  by  five  hundred 
is  one,  we  hope,  which  will  be  reconsidered.  Mr.  Goschen 
says  the  reduction  has  been  resolved  on,  not  with  a  view  to 
decrease  the  number  of  sailors,  but  because  it  has  been 
found  that,  with  the  smaller  number  of  boys,  we  shall  be 
able  to  keep  up  the  number  of  sailors  at  eighteen  or 
nineteen  thousand  as  fixed  upon.  This  may  be  so,  but  it 
is  a  pity  in  such  a  case  to  decide  rashly.  The  reduction 
will  not  save  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  a  few  years  hence 
we  may  regret  the  loss  of  the  boys.  There  is  also  to  be  a 
reduction  of  five  hundred  officers,  chiefly  non-fighting  men  ; 
but  Mr.  Goschen  had  nothing  to  propose  with  a  view  to  pro- 
viding more  regular  employment  and  more  uniform  incomes 
year  by  year,  for  officers.  Admiral  Erskine  put  the  grievances 
of  the  officers  in  a  very  clear  and  striking  form  by  detail- 
ing his  own  experiences.  Thirty  years  ago,  when  he  was 
receiving  i  Sol.  a  year  on  half-pay,  he  was  suddenly  appointed 
captain  of  a  ship,  and  received  600L  a  year  for  three  years, 
when  he  again  fell  back  on  half-pay.  Another  time  he  was 
drawing  1,500^.  as  Rear- Admiral  commanding  a  division  of 
the  Channel  Fleet,  but  he  had  to  haul  down  his  flag  at  twenty- 
four  hours'  notice,  and  found  himself  reduced  to*a  professional 
income  of  45 oZ.  It  must  strike  every  one  that  these  vicissitudes 
are  trying  to  the  temper  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  to 
the  character  of  officers,  and  we  should  think  that  some 
means  of  making  their  pay  more  equal  and  certain  ought 
not  to  be  beyond  the  ingenuity  of  statesmen.  Efibrts  to 
improve  the  terms  of  service  in  the  navy  have  of  late  years 
been  confined  perhaps  too  exclusively  to  the  lower  ranks.  All 
that  has  been  done  lor  the  seamen  and  petty  officers  has  no 
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doubt  been  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  is  time  that  some 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  circumstances  of  the  officers. 
The  navy  has  become  a  higlily  scientific  profession.  A  variety 
of  qualities  and  accomplisliments  which  are  by  no  means 
too  common  go  to  the  making  of  a  good  officer,  and  men  of 
this  stamp  deserve  better  treatment  than  irritating  and 
humiliating  transitions  from  competence  to  poverty. 


THE  TELEGRAPH  SERVICE  AND  THE  TREASURY. 

EXCESS  of  zeal  is  not  the  fault  which  most  often  calls 
for  criticism  in  a  public  servant;  but  Mr.  Scudajioke 
baS  contrived  to  bring  himself  under  censure  upon  this 
account.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  the  process  by  which 
he  has  been  led  into  the  grave  financial  irregularities  disclosed 
in  the  first  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Accounts.  Pie 
is  keenly  interested  in  the  successful  extension  of  his  depart- 
ment, and  proportionately  irritated  at  anything  which  even 
threatens  to  interfere  with  it.  One  of  the  most  troublesome 
obstacles  with  which  men  of  this  temper  have  to  deal  is  the 
possible  parsimony  of  the  House  of  Commons.  They  have 
marked  out  a  whole  and  perfect  scheme,  and  they  want  to  see 
it  brought  into  operation  with  the  least  possible  delay.  But 
the  House  of  Commons  is  sometimes  disposed  to  be  captious 
as  to  the  need  I'or  carrying  it  all  out  at  once.  By  and  by, 
says  the  head  of  the  department,  this  branch  of  the  service 
will  become  self-supporting,  and  the  sooner  it  is  organized  on 
a  proper  scale  the  sooner  that  time  will  come.  Why  not  go  more 
slowly,  asks  some  economical  member,  and  let  the  extensions 
just  keep  pace  with  the  growing  income?  To  an  enthusiastic 
official  there  is  something  almost  brutal  in  this  cold  and  sluggish 
mode  of  looking  at  the  question ;  and  in  considering  what  money 
will  be  wanted  lor  the  ensuing  year,  he  must  often  be  tempted 
to  wish  that  there  were  some  other  source  from  which  to  get 
it  than  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  present  case  there  was 
another  source.  The  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Telegraph 
Service  enabled  Mr.  Scudamore  two  years  ago  to  avoid  the 
control  of  Parliament  as  regards  the  expenditure  of  644, 936^. 
in  extensions  and  improvements,  and  the  peculiar  functions 
of  the  Post  Office  have  given  him  a  similar  advantage  as 
regards  a  further  outlay  for  the  same  purposes  of  nearly 
8oo,oooZ.  The  "  incomplete  condition  of  the  telegraph 
"  accounts  as  to  separation  of  capital  from  current  expendi- 
"  ture  "  allowed  of  the  former  sum  being  transferred  from 
the  Telegraph  Vote  to  the  Capital  Account,  by  which  expe- 
dient the  department  was  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  sub- 
mitting estimates  for  extensions.  As  an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  subsequently  passed  granting  an  additional  million  on 
capital  account,  this  irregularity  must  be  taken  to  haVe  been 
condoned ;  and  at  all-  events  it  was  of  a  natiue  which 
cannot  olten  recur.  The  unauthorised  expenditure  of  a 
second  and  still  larger  sum  is  in  every  way  more 
serious.  Twelve  months  ago  the  additional  million  of  capital 
had  all  been  spent,  and  apparently  no  further  grant  was  hoped 
for  irom  the  same  quarter.  But  the  need  for  extensions  re- 
mained; the  dislike  to  applying  to  Parliament  for  a  further  grant 
remained ;  and  there  ha[)pened  to  be  very  large  balances  in  the 
hands  of  the  Postmasteii-Genei!AL.  From  these  balances  the 
means  of  defraying  the  desired  expenditure  were  taken,  and 
during  the  past  financial  year  the  expenditure  of  the  Post 
Office  has  consequently  been  not  much  less  than  a  million  in 
excess,  or  in  anticipation — whichever  the  department  likes  to 
call  it — of  the  Parliamentary  vote. 

In  dealing  with  this  state  of  things,  two  important  ques- 
tions naturally  suggested  tiiemselves  to  the  Committee.  How 
did  the  Post  Office  come  to  have  so  largo  a  balance,  and 
how  did  it  come  to  have  so  uncontrolled  a  power  of  dealing 
witli  it  ?  The  first  question  was  soon  answcjcd.  Tho  balance 
•was  largely  made  up  of  Savings  Banks'  deposits.  The  second 
qucHlioii  was  answered  by  distributing  the  blame  over  thrco 
dilFcrent  departments — the  National  Debt  Commissioners,  tho 
Audit  OlKcc,  and  tho  Treasury.  The  National  Debt  Commis- 
sionerB  seem  to  be  responwble  for  tho  balance  being  so  largo. 
They  arc  kept  constantly  informed  of  the  sums  due  to  them  on 
account  of  Savings  Banks'  (lcj)osits,  and  it  was  their  duty  to 
have  called  lor  tiicm  from  time  to  time  for  tho  purpose  of 
investing  them.  Tho  Audit  Office  is  supplied  with  monthly 
HtatcmcMts  of  the  sums  received  by  the  Postmasteu-Gknehal, 
but  it  ajiparcntly  has  no  power  to  check  tho  expenditure  of 
these  sums.  The  Treasury  is  supposed  to  have  the  control  of 
all  the  Hpendirig  doparlmenls,  but  its  oiKccrs  have  told  tho 
Committee  that  they  had  no  knowledge  that  tho  authorised 
capital  had  been  oxceedtd.  Tho  oxcuso  n[)pcar8  to  bo  a 
peculiarly  lamo  one,  for  they  know  that  uu  Act  of  Parliament 


had  been  passed  to  cover  a  similar  excess  in  1 871,  and  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Committee  of  Public  Accounts  last 
year  had  shown  that  additional  funds  would  be  needed  to 
cover  the  contemplated  extensions  of  the  Telegraph  Service. 
Supposing,  however,  that  the  excuse  was  valid,  and  that  the 
Treasury  had  not,  and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  could 
not  have,  any  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on,  what,  as  the 
Committee  rightly  ask,  is  the  value  of  its  control  "  if  such  things 
"  can  happen  not  once,  but  repeatedly,  and  if  the  abstraction  of 
"  such  enormous  sums  from  their  legitimate  destination  can 
"  continue  to  be  unnoticed  throughout  the  whole  of  a  financial 
"  year,  even  up  to  the  time  when  the  formal  statement  of  the 
"  year's  income  is  formally  submitted  to  the  public  ?  " 

The  House  of  Commons  will  show  itself  inexcusably  blind 
to  the  Avarning  conveyed  by  the  scandals  which  have  lately 
come  to  light  in  the  United  States  if  it  does  not  take  care  to 
make  such  dealing  with  public  funds  impossible  for  the 
future.  It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  an  incorrupt  public 
service  that  no  misappropriation  can  take  place  without  its 
becoming  known  to  several  sets  of  independent  officials.  In 
theory  this  was  the  case  here.  The  National  Debt  Commis- 
sioners were  supposed  to  invest  the  Savings  Banks'  deposits  as 
they  came  in.  The  Audit  Office  was  supposed  to  know  the 
state  of  the  balances  in  the  hands  of  the  Post  Office  authorities, 
and  to  disallow  the  appropriation  of  any  part  of  them  to  purposes 
not  directed  by  Parliament.  The  Treasury  was  supposed  to 
check  each  item  of  expenditure  in  the  Public  Departments. 
Yet  every  one  of  these  authorities  either  lacked  the 
powers  necessary  to  meet  the  case  or  fixiled  to  use 
such  powers  as  it  possessed.  It  does  not  affect 
the  question  in  the  least  that  the  misapproj^riatioa  was 
made  in  what  Mr.  Scudamore  conceived  to  be  the 
interests  of  the  public.  No  public  servant,  however 
zealous  or  however  eminent,  ought  to  have  the  power  of 
anticipating  or  overriding  the  will  of  Parliament.  It  might 
have  been  an  act  of  reprehensible  parsimony  in  the  House 
of  Commons  if  it  had  refused  to  vote  the  sums  necessary  for 
bringing  the  telegraph  system  into  full  action  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. But  on  this  matter  the  House  of  Commons  is  the 
supreme  and  final  judge.  If  it  likes  to  be  stingy,  it  must  be 
stingy  ;  if  it  likes  to  be  economical,  it  must  be  economical. 
There  is  probably  no  department  that  does  not  think  that  it 
could  do  its  work  better  if  it  were  allowed  to  spend  money 
more  freely ;  and  if  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  department 
from  turning  to  its  own  purposes  any  balance  it  may  happen 
to  have  in  its  possession,  Avhether  belonging  to  itself  or  not, 
the  control  of  the  House  of  Commons  over  the  public  ex- 
penditure will  in  time  be  reduced  to  finding  the  money  to 
meet  payments  for  which  the  credit  of  the  State  had  been 
pledged  beforehand.  The  special  character  of  the  balance 
from  which  the  advances  were  drawn  in  this  case  makes  it 
additionally  important  that  a  complete  and  conspicuous 
check  should  be  placed  on  any  similar  dealings  with  them  for 
the  future.  The  class  which  invests  its  money  in  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Banks  is  easily  made  suspicious,  and  there  are 
numbersof  semi-insolventsocieties  whichwill  be  ready  to  use  the 
misappropriation  of  the  deposits  as  an  argument  why  the  poor 
should  entrust  their  money  to  persons  whom  they  know  and 
can  watch  rather  than  to  the  Government,  about  whose  p»o- 
ceedings  they  must  necessarily  bo  ignorant,  and  which  they 
cannot  call  to  account.  The  extension  of  one  department  of 
the  Post  Office  has  been  purchased  perhaps  at  the  cost  of 
inflicting  a  serious  check  upon  the  operations  of  another 
and  not  less  useful  department. 

There  is  a  more  serious  consideration  still  that  suggests 
itself  in  connexion  with  this  business.  The  corruption  which 
so  often  accompanies  the  dcvelojjmcnt  of  the  democratic  ele- 
ment in  modern  society  lias  commonly  been  fostered  by  tho 
gradual  abandonment  of  the  checks  with  wiiich  the  expenditure 
of  public  money  was  surroimded  in  days  when  tho  purity  of  the 
public  service  was  less  believed  in.  The  integrity  ol'  tho 
officials  who  hold  places  of  trust  under  tho  Crown  has  long 
cea.scd  to  be  suspected,  and  there  is  a  natural  temptation  to 
let  precautions  originally  designed  to  meet  a  very  dill'ereat 
statu  of  things  go  by  degrees  out  of  use.  At  first  either 
no  advantage  is  taken  ol'  this  neglect,  or  at  most  it  is 
only  turned  to  account,  as  in  tho  present  case,  for  tho 
supposed  benefit  of  tho  juiblic.  By  and  by,  however,  thero 
conies  an  official  wiio  is  less  conscientious  or  luoro 
tcnii)tcd.  If  tho  old  cliecks  had  remained  in  force,  tho  idea 
of  making  use  of  tho  public  iiiimey  for  his  own  piyposes 
might  never  have  occurretl  to  him,  and,  if  it  had  dono  so,  it 
must  at  once  havo  been  put  aside  by  reason  of  tho  certainty 
of  detection.  But  when  tho  course  of  his  work  maJvOsa  inau 
jiciiuaintod  witb  tiio  fact  that  large  suma  of  money  are  lur  a 
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time  in  his  power,  and  that  the  fact  of  his  turning  them  to 
his  own  use  is  certain  not  to  be  discovered  until  he  has  had 
time  to  replace  what  he  has  withdrawn,  the  danger  that  he 
will  yield  to  the  temptation  becomes  very  much  greater. 
The  pubhc  service  is  reduced  in  the  matter  of  checks  to  the 
level  of  private  service,  while  experience  shows  that  there  are 
many  persons  who  will  rob  the  community  though  they  might 
not  be  prepared  to  rob  an  individual  employer.  There  is  no 
more  short-sighted  policy  than  to  abolish  the  restrictions  which 
have  hitherto  protected  the  public  revenue  from  misap- 
propriation, in  the  belief  that  they  have  served  their 
purpose  and  are  required  no  longer.  They  have  served 
their  purpose  in  creating  a  race  of  public  servants  of 
linimpeachable  integrity ;  but  they  will  not  cease  to  be  re- 
quired until  some  equally  efficacious  means  of  creating  public 
servants  of  imimpeachable  integrity  shall  be  found  to  take 
their  place.  That  they  will  grow  up  in  the  future  without  such 
aids  is  highly  improbable.  As  the  public  service  becomes 
more  extensive,  and  the  appointments  to  it  are  more  and  more 
made  the  prize  of  superior  intellectual  quickness,  the  social 
restraints  which  often  supply  the  place  of  moral  principle  will 
become  less  operative.  The  disparity  between  the  salaries 
paid  by  the  Crown  and  the  incomes  that  may  be  made  in  com- 
mercial employments  will  supply  another  motive  for  using 
the  incidental  opportunities  for  growing  rich  quickly  which 
will  occasionally  present  themselves.  If  Parliament  neglects 
the  warning  that  has  now  been  given  it  without  a  scandal,  it 
may  find  that  the  next  warning  will  be  vouchsafed  to  it  on 
harder  terms. 


DIETETICS  OF  THE  SOUL. 

J\IETETICS  of  the  Soul  is  the  title  of  a  little  hook  which 
has  recently  been  translated  from  the  German,  and  which, 
whatever  the  merits  or  defects  of  its  composition,  deserves  the 
praise  of  good  intention.  The  leading  thought  is  the  intimate 
connexion  between  bodily  and  spiritual  health.  The  text  is  one 
which  has  suggested  a  good  many  sermons  aad  been  illustrated  by 
abundant  anecdotes.  One  story  will  do  as  well  as  another  to 
point  the  obvious  moral.  A  man,  it  is  said,  read  in  the  newspapers 
an  account  of  a  death  from  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.  The  reader 
was  instantly  seized  with  hydrophobia  and  taken  to  a  hospital, 
where  he  died.  "Whether  this  cheerful  naiTative  be  true  or  false — 
and  we  certainly  do  not  give  it  with  implicit  confidence — there 
are  abundant  instances  of  that  reciprocal  influence  of  the  imagi- 
nation and  the  physical  organization  which  it  is  supposed  to 
exemplify.  Commonplace,  however,  as  is  the  doctrine,  we  have 
perhaps  hardly  learnt  to  apply  it  as  systematically  as  could  be  wished. 
One  favourite  piece  of  contemporary  slang  sets  forth  the  advan- 
tages of  physical  education.  Our  young  men  interpret  this  theory 
after  their  own  fashion  by  endeavouring  to  convert  themselves 
into  finished  athletes.  But  the  misfortune  is  that  they  overlook 
the  intimate  connexion  between  the  two  purposes  of  education. 
They  argue — assuming,  indeed,  that  they  argue  at  all,  which  is, 
we  need  not  add,  a  very  bold  assumption — that  because  the  mind 
and  the  body  are  intimately  connected,  therefore  the  more  you 
develop  your  body  the  moi-o  you  must  improve  the  mind.  The 
fallacy  is  obvious  enough.  Neither  the  mind  nor  the  body  can  be 
in  perfect  order  without  a  corresponding  development  of  its  ally ; 
and  any  change  in  one  reacts  upon  the  other.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  you  can  stimulate  the  imagination  by  improving  the 
digestion,^  or,  reciprocally,  that  a  cultivated  imagination  is  incom- 
atible  with  dyspepsia.  No  part  of  this  complex  machinery  can 
e  touched  without  some  influence  being  propagated  to  every  other 
part  ;  but  the  inference  is  not  that  we  are  at  Hberty  to  attend  ex- 
clusively to  one  set  of  functions,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
a  good  system  of  education  should  regard  the  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  all. 

Familiar  as  the  observation  is  in  theory,  it  is  strange  to  observe 
how  completely  it  is  neglected  in  practice.  Mr.  W.  R.  Greg  has 
lately  published  an  interesting  essay  on  the  Non-survival  of  the 
Fittest._  If  we  examine  into  the  meaning  of  his  rather  melancholy 
forebodings,  we  find  that  they  rest  chiefly  on  the  neglect  of  which 
we  are  speaking.  We  will  take  one  instance.  The  "  fittest,"  in  one 
sense  of  the  word,  are  the  men  of  highly  developed  brains.  Now 
it  is  said  that  in  America,  for  example,  the  '  most  intelli'^ent  and 
cultivated  classes  .'Scarcely  increase  at  all;  whilst  they  are  bein"- 
gradually  swallowed  up  by  the  comparatively  brutal  and  ignorant, 
but  more  prolific,  masses.  If  this  bo  true,  it  is  really  a  case  of  the 
evil  consequences  of  one-sided  development.  One  class  cultivate 
brain  at  the  expense  of  muscle ;  and  the  other  muscle  to  the 
neglect  of  brain.  Now,  whatever  the  value  of  our  higher  faculties, 
it  13  plain  that  the  lower  are  in  one  sense  more  necessary;  they 
supply  the  base  without  which  there  can  be  no  satisfactory  super- 
structure. A  man  can  njanage  to  live  and  even  to  thrive  with  a 
very  limited  allowance  of  intellect;  but  nobody,  were  he  a  Shak- 
«pe»e  and  a  Newton  combined,  could  thrive  or  live  without  a 
stomach.  If,  therefore,  society  is  bo  organized  in  any  case  as  to 
stimulate  intellectual  activity  at  the  price  of  the  still  more  essential 
quality  of  sheer  vitality,  we  shall  have  such  a  phenomenon  as  that 
which  Mr.  Greg  laments,  With  all  the  advantages  of  keener  intelli- 


gence, the  weaker  race  will  be  gradually  worn  down  by  the  stronger. 

The  fittest — if  by  the  fittest  we  mean  tlie  cleverest — will  not  sur- 
vive ;  but  the  true  inference  will  be,  that  in*  the  case  suggested 
the  fittest  are  really  the  most  vigorous.  In  short,  it  is  plain  enough 
that,  permanently  to  improve  any  breed  of  men,  their  animal  nature 
must  be  developed  simultaneously  with  their  spiritual  faculties. 
However  civilized  we  may  become,  that  nation  will  have  the  best 
of  it  in  the  long  run  which  has  the  toughest  physical  fibre,  and 
the  problem  is  how  to  combine  this  with  the  greatest  intellectual 
energy. 

If  we  ask  how  far  our  modern  methods  are  favourable  to  such 
a  result,  the  answer  does  not  at  first  sight  appear  to  be 
encouraging.  Granting  the  general  proposition  that  physical  and 
spiritual  health  are  closely  connected,  the  doctrine  scarcely  seems 
to  be  verified  in  individual  cases.  There  is  an  obvious  limitation 
to  Mr.  Galton's  doctrine  of  hereditary  genius.  It  has  been  often 
said  since  the  time  of  Bacon,  though  we  do  not  know  that  anj' 
one  has  collected  statistics  to  prove  the  fact,  that  great  men  seldom 
leave  descendants.  If  we  run  over  a  few  of  the  most  eminent 
names  in  English  literature,  it  certainly  strikes  one  that 
the  doctrine  has  at  least  a  prima  facie  justification.  If 
we  take  the  eminent  names  that  occur  at  the  moment,  they 
almost  all  give  the  same  result.  Nobody  now  living  can 
boast  of  a  descent  from  Bacon  himself,  or  from  Shakspeare, 
or  Milton,  or  Hobbes,  or  Newton,  or  Locke,  or  Swift,  or  Pope, 
or  Addison,  or  Johnson,  or  Hume,  or  Gibbon;  and  it  would 
be  easy  to  increase  the  list  without  mentioning  more  recent 
names.  If  men  of  exceptional  ability  are  seldom  the  forefathers 
of  a  distant  posterity,  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot  expect  to  breed 
men  of  genius,  as  we  breed  racehorses ;  and,  beyond  this,  it  seems 
to  be  also  true  that  an  abnormal  development  of  certain  faculties 
is  generally  accompanied  by  a  defect  of  others.  The  man  of 
genius  is  more  liable  to  certain  temptations  than  his  commonplace 
brethren,  though  the  highest  results  are  obtained  where  the  other 
faculties  are  too  strong  to  be  overpowered,  and  first-rate  intellec- 
tual power  is  consistent  with  perfect  health.  For  the  great  bulk, 
however,  of  even  the  most  cultivated  classes  these  instances  are 
not  quite  in  point.  Few  men's  minds  are  so  powerful  as  to  upset 
the  balance  of  their  faculties.  But  it  may  still  be  argued  that, 
even  in  a  class  far  below  the  great  leaders  of  thought,  the  tendency 
is  in  some  degree  to  sacrifice  general  constitutional  vigour  to 
the  development  of  special  talents.  The  University  boat-race 
is  bringing  before  our  minds  at  this  moment  the  natural 
tendency  of  our  system.  We  have  a  great  opinion  of  the 
value  of  bodily  health,  and  therefore  we  encourage  one  set  of 
young  men  to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  physical  excel- 
lence, whilst  another  set  is  encouraged  to  indulge  in  the  opposite 
excess.  Competitive  examination  brings  to  the  front  the  young 
men  who  have  converted  themselves  into  machines  for  the  rapid 
assimilation  of  knowledge  ;  whilst  competition  in  athletic  pursuits 
induces  the  most  physically  vigorous  to  starve  their  brains  for  the 
sake  of  their  bodies.  Instead  of  an  army  of  lions  commanded  by 
asses,  to  which  profane  observers  compared  one  part  of  our  arrange- 
ments, the  modern  ideal  would  seem  to  be  a  set  of  invalids  ruling 
over  a  race  of  strong-bodied  persons,  to  whom  it  would  be  uncivil 
to  give  a  coarser  name.  There  is,  indeed,  a  natural  limit  to  the 
process.  Great  lawyers  are  notoriously  men  of  strong  constitution, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  men  cannot  succeed  at  the  bar  without 
great  constitutional  strength.  Until  we  have  applied  the  com- 
petitive system  with  much  greater  completeness,  the  man  who  has 
a  power  of  treading  on  his  neighbour's  toes  with  unceasing  energy, 
who  is  thick-skinned,  loud-voiced,  and  generally  capable  of  thrust- 
ing other  people  to  the  wall,  will  always  have  a  vast  advantage 
in  the  open  struggles  of  life.  Indeed  competition  itself  re- 
quires physical  strength,  though  it  may  be  that  it  also 
tempts  a  man  to  exhaust  himself  at  the  first  entrance  into 
life,  and  leaves  him  a  comparatively  poor  creature  for  the 
rest  of  his  days.  Assuming,  however,  that  we  are  still  distant 
from  the  day  when  such  methods  will  be  applied  to  select  our 
statesmen,  our  bishops,  and  our  Chancellors,  we  have  to  a  certain 
extent  a  natural  guarantee  in  the  fact  that  bodily  vigour  is  of 
immense  advantage  in  every  profession. 

Yet  the  guarantee,  such  as  it  is,  acts  rather  clumsUy.  If  it 
keeps  out  the  feeble,  it  weakens  the  strong.  Take,  for  example, 
the  case  of  a  great  Parliamentary  leadcj.  Nohody  can  so 
through  the  labour  of  such  a  career,  the  sitting  up  in  a  bad 
atmosphere,  the  incessant  excitement  of  recurring  contests,  the 
labours  of  office,  and  the  worryings  of  constituents  and  the 
whole  race  of  interviewers  and  wirepullers,  without  a  consider- 
able fund  of  strength  to  draw  upon.  Unless,  therefore,  he  is 
a  man  of  unusual  placidity  of  temperament  or  of  amazing 
energy,  the  chances  are  that  his  temper  will  be  ruined  and  his 
brain  enfeebled  by  his  unhealthy  course  of  life.  When  the 
"  dietetics  of  the  soul,"  or  whatever  the  science  may  be  called, 
are  properly  understood,  statesmen  will  begin  to  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  bodily  training  a  little  more  completely.  At  present 
a  man  generally  works  on  till  his  physician  informs  him  that  he 
is  in  danger  of  softening  of  the  brain,  and  then  he  retires  to  recruit 
himself  for  another  series  of  excessive  exertions.  Now,  if  matters 
were  better  arranged,  this  alternative  would  be  avoided.  The 
Jlinistry  would  be  put  through  a  coarse  of  training  at  least  as 
carefully  as  the  University  crew.  They  would  bo  seen  every 
day  taking  their  morning's  run  round  St.  James's  Park,  the 
newspapers  would  inform  us  which  of  them  had  showed  symptoms 
of  thickness  of  the  wind,  and  which  was  pulled  up  at  the  end 
without  a  hair  turned.   Their  diet  would  be  carefully  regulated, 
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and  their  hours  of  rising  and  going  to  bed  prescribed  on  sanitary 
grounds.  Of  course  every  man  of  ordinary  sense  attends  more 
or  less  to  such  considerations,  and  keeps  himself  in  tolerable 
order  by  exercise  and  moderation  in  food.  But  individual 
efforts  at  a  rational  system  are  not  allowed  for  in  the  public  regu- 
lations. We  work  our  Ministers  to  death  without  considering 
that  they  require  as  much  care  as  cab-horses.  Whatever  care 
they  manage  to  take  of  themselves  is  in  spite  of,  and  not  in 
accordance  with,  the  recognized  system.  Instead  of  a  proper 
course  of  physical  training  being  provided  by  public  regulations, 
it  has  to  be  attained,  if  attained  at  all,  by  the  spontaneous 
exertions  of  the  sufferers.  The  state  of  a  Minister's  digestion 
is  at  least  as  important  as  the  state  of  his  brain.  A  good 
governor  should  be  in  that  perfect  state  of  health  described 
in  Walker's  Original,  when  dirt  actually  refuses  to  stick  to  him. 
But,  in  the  absence  of  a  most  exceptional  power  of  self-command, 
nobody  could  even  aim  at  such  a  result  under  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  public  life.  And  yet  who  can  count  up  the  evils 
which  are  produced  by  our  stupid  disregard  of  all  such  considera- 
tions ?  Voltaire  remarks  that  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
was  primarily  due  to  the  utter  incapacity  of  the  King  to  digest  his 
food.  How  much  of  the  distracted  state  of  recent  legislation  has 
been  produced  by  the  work  of  law-making  being  carried  on  when 
the  brains  of  the  law-makers  are  obscured  by  fumes  of  dinner,  and 
their  lungs  disordered  by  an  impure  atmosphere  ?  The  evil  is  one 
which  everybody  recognizes  in  general  terms ;  but  the  recognition 
is  of  that  imperfect  kind  which  produces  no  corresponding  fruit  in 
action.  The  most  important  part  of  all  public  business  is  probably 
performed  by  men  whose  state  of  health  is  below  par,  and  at  hours 
of  unusual  fatigue  and  obfuscation.  Everybody  who  is  accustomed 
to  intellectual  work  knows  the  importance  of  seizing  the  few 
hours  during  which  his  faculties  are  perfectly  fresh,  and  he  is  un- 
conscious of  the  load  of  heavy  matter  which  he  is  compelled  to  drag 
about  with  him.  But  in  practice,  legislation  of  all  kinds  frequently 
consists  in  first  reducing  some  hundreds  of  gentlemen  to  a  condition 
in  which  their  brains  are  working  with  diminished  energy,  and 
then  inducing  them  to  catch  at  the  first  compromise  which  allows 
them  to  escape  from  a  dilemma  which  they  are  too  dull  to  solve 
logically.  "If  you  want  to  hang  him,  hang  him;  and  if  you 
want  to  let  him  go,  let  him  go ;  but,  for  God's  sake,  let's  get  out  of 
this ! "  were  the  emphatic  last  words  of  the  celebrated  Cornish 
juryman ;  and  they  pretty  well  represent  the  state  of  mind  in 
which  decisions  are  taken  by  a  distracted  meeting  of  any  kind. 
Now  a  genuine  appreciation  of  the  vast  importance  of  thorough 
physical  health  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  you  should  no 
more  set  people  to  decide  difiicult  points  of  legislation  when  they 
are  necessarily  in  a  state  of  muddle  than  you  should  set  a  man  to 
row  a  race  just  after  a  heavy  dinner.  The  work  which  is  done 
well  is  that  which  is  done  with  a  fresh  brain  and  a  system  not 
overloaded.  Our  present  system  seems  to  go  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  digestion  is  far  too  contemptible  a  thing  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  at  all.  Perhaps  the  consequences  are  about  what 
we  might  expect  from  the  premisses  with  which  we  start. 


CONTINENTAL  MARRIAGE. 

THANKS  to  repeated  discussions,  and  in  particular  to  Lord 
Selborne's  relentless  dissection  of  the  Common  Serjeant's 
Bill,  that  large  majority  of  English  people  who  wish  to  keep  their 
sisters-in-law  are  beginning  to  superadd  to  that  natural  and 
laudable  desire  a  more  definite  appreciation  of  the  ulterior 
mischiefs  to  which  the  acceptance  of  the  measure  would  leave 
them  liable.  The  patent  equality  of  the  claims  of  the  brother's 
widow,  and  the  superiority  of  those  of  the  wife's  niece,  to 
share  and  cheer  the  mourning  widower's  bed  and  board,  can 
only  be  met  by  the  impudence  of  blunt  denial ;  but  the  allega- 
tion that  the  passing  of  the  Bill  will  at  no  distant  day  lead 
uncles  to  want  their  nieces,  and  melt  aunts  into  tender  love  for 
their  nephews,  requires  the  evidence  of  facts  to  make  it  clear  to 
minds  brought  up  under  the  imperceptible  influence  of  the  bettor 
traditions  of  England.  The  task  is  not  pleasant,  but  wo  feel  it 
our  duty  to  show  that  there  is  no  country  in  Europe  where 
marriages  between  one  or  other  class  of  brothers-in-law  and 
sisters-in-law  .is  permitted  in  which  the  almost  parental  rela- 
tions of  uncle  and  aunt  to  nephew  and  niece  are  an  insuperable 
bar  to  the  closer  ties  of  matrimony.  Where  these  particular 
niarri!ig(;H  of  alli-nity  are  freo  to  all  by  their  own  leave,  so  are 
those  particular  marriages  of  consanguinity ;  where  some  one 
else's  leave  has  first  to  be  asked  in  one  case,  the  same  dispensa- 
tion is  equally  potent  in  the  otlior.  In  Russia,  as  in  Great  Britain, 
there  is  a  dolinite  code  of  prohibition  which  does  not  admit  of  any 
dispensations. 

The  autliority  to  ^hich  wo  shall  primarily  appeal  is  one  obovo 
suspicion  for  our  purpose,  from  the  evident  bias  which  charactoiizes 
it  in  favour  of  tlio  particular  relaxation  against  which  we  contend. 
It  is  the  Jl<;portf)f  that  lioyal  Commission  which  was  ajipoiiitud 
in  Juno  iS^^y  to  inquire  into  the  state  and  operation  of  the 
law  of  marriage  as  relating  (o  tlio  prohibited  degrees  of  aflinity, 
and  to  another  distinct  objoct — a  Conimission  conipoHcd  of 
Bishop  Lonsdale,  l\Ir.  Stuart  VVorthiy,  Dr.  Lusliington,  Mr.  ]ilak(>, 
Mr.  .Justice  Vauglian  Williams,  and  Mr.  liutherford,  which 
reported  in  the  following  your  on  (he  iirnt  branch  of  its  in((uiry. 
It  will  be  seen  from  tlio  very  woni.s  of  llie  ai)p()inlnieiit  ol  this 
('oniuiission  how  unsatisfactory  and  untruHtwoi  tliy  ilH  conclusions 
must  be,  from  tbo  acopo  of  the  inquiry  having,  cither  from 


design  or  carelessness,  been  limited  to  prohibited  marriages  of 
affinity,  when  it  is  manifest,  even  from  the  grudging  acknowledg- 
ments which  we  are  able  to  extract  from  its  pages,  that  the 
prohibited  degrees  of  affinity  are  so  interwoven  with  those  of 
consanguinity  that  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  one  without 
taking  count  all  along  of  the  others. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Commissioners  brought  together  for  so 
one-sided  an  object  should  have  further  discredited  the  value  of 
their  conclusions  by  an  interpretation  of  their  functions  still 
more  contracted  than  the  original^Commission.  They  say  in  their 
Report : — 

We  have  directed  our  inquiries  to  the  laws  of  other  countries  with  respect 
to  marriages  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  affinity,  and  more  especially 
to  a  marriage  with  a  sister  of  a  deceased  wife.  From  the  evidence  which 
we  have  taken  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  last  class  of  marriages  is,  of 
all  those  within  the  prohibited  degrees,  the  most  frequent ;  so  much  so  that 
it  necessarily  forms  the  most  important  consideration  in  the  whole  subject. 
When,  therefore,  for  the  future  we  speak  in  this  Report  of  marriages  within 
the  prohibited  degrees,  we  intend,  when  it  is  not  otherwise  declared,  to 
confine  our  observations  to  marriages  with  the  sister  of  a  deceased  wife. 

In  other  words,  the  Commission  deliberately  chose  to  bolster  up 
a  foregone  conclusion  by  excluding  all  collateral  considerations 
without  which  a  fair  and  full  investigation  was  impossible. 

In  spite,  however,  of  their  precautions,  information  leaks  out  of 
the  evidence  as  to  those  further  aspects  of  the  question  which  we 
propose  as  briefly  as  possible  to  bring  together.  One  of  the 
witnesses  examined  was  Mr.  Adolphus  Bach,  a  German  lawyer 
settled  in  England.  From  this  gentleman's  evidence  it  appears 
that  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  by  a  law  dating  from  1791 — while 
marriage  between  "  relations  on  the  ascending  or  descending  line," 
"  brothers,  or  half-brothers  and  sisters,"  "  step-parents,  or  parents- 
in-law,  and  their  step-childi'en  or  children-in-law,  without  dis- 
tinction of  degree,"  are  "■  totally  prohibited,"  even  after  death  or 
divorce  has  dissolved  the  original  tie — "  in  all  other  degrees  of 
relationship  and  affinity  marriage  is  permitted  and  requires  no 
dispensation."  These  degrees  include,  as  well  as  wife's  sister, 
brother's  widow,  aunt,  and  niece.  In  other  parts  of  Protestant 
Germany  an  antecedent  dispensationlis  requisite,  and  on  this  point 
Mr.  Bach's  evidence  is  instructive : — 

978.  Are  you  aware  that  in  Protestant  Germany  uncles  and  nieces  are 
permitted  to  marry  ? — Yes ;  but  it  is  a  rare  thing.  A  dispensation  is  rarely 
granted  for  such  a  marriage.  Respectus  parentelm  is  a  point  taken  into 
consideration  in  such  a  case,  if  existing  between  an  uncle  and  a  niece,  or 
between  an  aunt  and  a  nephew.  I  know  myself  an  instance  in  which  a 
dispensation  had  been  granted  ;  the  uncle  had  been  living  in  one  country 
and  the  niece  in  another.  She  scarcely  knew  her  uncle  before ;  so  there  was 
not  that  respectus  parentela  which  would  be  a  ground  for  refiising  dispensa- 
tion ;  but  it  is  a  rare  case  ;  it  is  not  often  granted. 

The  next  answer  places  this  event  at  Frankfort.    Then  comes : — 

980.  Is  it  permitted  generally  throughout  Germany  for  an  uncle  to  marry 
his  niece  ? — Only  under  dispensation.  [In  Prussia,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is 
allowable  on  the  mere  motion  of  the  parties.] 

Further  on  Mr.  Bach,  after  stating  that  the  law  is  very  different 
in  difl'erent  parts  of  Germany,  continues : — 

In  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  for  instance,  an  uncle  cannot  marry  his 
niece  by  the  common  law  of  the  land  ;  but  even  there  by  a  law  of  1797- 
1798  such  a  marriage  is  in  certain  cases  indispensable  [clearly  a  misprint 
for  "  dispensable,"  for  we  shall  have  further  on  to  quote  a  marriage  of  this 
kind  in  the  present  Royal  family  of  that  kingdom].  In  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover  an  uncle  cannot  marry  his  niece. 

982.  But  in  some  parts  of  Germany  he  can  ? — In  some  parts  he  can.  In 
Prussia  such  a  marriage  is  permitted  ;  but  a  marriage  with  an  aunt  older  in 
years  is  only  permitted  under  a  dispensation  on  very  special  grounds ;  but 
it  is  not  easily  granted. 

Mr.  Bach  leaves  unexplained  the  discrepancy  between  this  reply 
and  the  evidence  of  a  general  statute  of  permission  for  the  Prussian 
kingdom  which  he  has  quoted,  but  he  continues  to  give  his  own 
opinion  : — "  It  is,  however,  an  infringement  upon  the  divine  pre- 
cepts ;  it  is  a  permissive  law  bad  in  its  nature,  which  I  would  not 
hold  up  as  an  example."  Ho  then  goes  on  to  state  that  in  those 
parts  of  Germany  where  the  Code  NapoltSon  is  in  force,  the  pro- 
hibition which  it  contained  in  its  original  form  of  mai-riage  with 
a  wife's  sister  has  been  abron;ated.  As  to  the  value  of  Protestant 
dispensations  in  Germany,  Mr.  Bach  further  on  makes  this  remark- 
able statement : — "  A  marriage  without  dispensation  would  not 
render  the  marriage  absolutely  void ;  the  parties  would  be  fined, 
but  the  children  would  not  be  considered  as  illegitimate."  So  it 
is  after  all  a  pure  question  of  money  with  tho  stripling  nephew 
who  woes  his  mature  aunt,  whether  it  is  cheaper  to  go  in  for  a 
dispensation  or  to  run  the  risk  of  a  fine. 

"Neither  in  Protestant  Germany  nor  in  Catholic  Germany  ?  " 
asks  the  somewhat  puzzled  Commission,  and  the  reply  comes 
ready,  "  In  neither."    Further  on  tho  homo  question  is  put: — 

990.  Is  the  marriage  of  an  undo  with  a  niece  considered  inci"stuousV — In 
a  Very  great  part  of  Germany  it  is  nut ;  in  some  paiUi  of  Gcrmanj'  it  is. 

It  is  in  vaiu  that,  after  this  statonu^nt,  Mr.  Bach  splits  hairs 
between  such  marriages  being  exceptional  and  those  between  a 
widower  and  his  sister-in-law  being  nornnil.  As  to  Holland,  the 
witness  quotes  the  Dutch  code,  to  the  efl'ect  that  (after  reciting  tho 
absolute  prohibition  of  nmrriago  between  persons  in  tho  ascending 
or  descending  line,  and  between  brothers  and  sisters) — 

Marriage  is  also  probibitod  (1)  between  biotlior-in-law  and  sister-in-law, 
legitimate  or  illegitimate  ;  (2)  between  nn  uncle  or  granduncle  luul  niece  or 
grandniecc ;  likewise  between  nn  nunt  or  griindaunt,  and  nephew  and 
giiuidnephew,  Kgitimuti)  or  illegiliniate.  The  king  miiy,  ou  weighty 
gi()uii(l..<,  remove  the  piohibiliou  conlained  in  this  article  by  the  grunt  of  a 
(li.si)en.'4ali(in. 

Dr.  Pusey,  who  from  Im  intimate  ncqunintnnce  with  Germany 
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is  an  authority  on  questions  relating  to  that  country,  and  who  had 
already  appeared  as  a  witness,  had  anticipated  Mr.  Bach's  evi- 
dence as  to  the  most  repulsive  class  of  alliances  : — 

495.  Do  you  say  that  in  Germany  the  marriage  of  uncles  and  nieces  is 
permitted  ? — Very  generall}'. 

496.  In  Protestant  States  ?— In  Protestant  States.  I  have  been  told  so 
by  Germans,  and  they  lament  it  very  much.  They  have  told  me  that  all 
domestic  relations  are  in  consequence  broken  up ;  that  the  uncle's  house 
cannot  be  the  home  for  the  orphan  niece,  nor  the  sister-in-law  take  charge  of 
her  deceased  sister's  children,  since  mai-riage  is  permitted. 

So  much  for  Germany  and  Holland.  As  to  other  Protestant  coun- 
tries of  the  Continent  we  can  find  no  real  information  in  the  Report 
as  to  any  degree  except  that  of  wifes  sister,  owing  to  the  skill 
with  which  the  ex  ^ar^e  inquiry,  so  carelessly  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission itself,  had  been  framed  so  as  to  limit  its  questions  to  that 
one  class  of  affinity,  and  to  exclude  any  light  from  being  thrown 
upon  other  prohibited  degrees. 

In  France,  however,  the  case  is  very  simple.  The  framers  of  the 
Code  Napoleon,  under  a  reaction  of  moral  feeling,  alike  forbade  the 
alliance  of  brothers-in-law  with  sisters-in-law  and  of  uncles  or 
nephews  with  nieces  or  auuts,  which  had  existed  by  dispensation 
imder  the  old  regime.  This  state  of  things  proved  a  little  too  moral 
to  last,  and  in  1 8  3  2  a  law  was  passed  on  the  1 6th  of  April  in  these 
words: — "L' Article  164  du  Code  civil  est  rectifie  ainsi  qu'il  suit: 
Neanmoins  il  est  loisible  au  Roi  de  lever,  pour  des  causes  graves, 
les  prohibitions  portees  par  I'Art.  162  aux  manages  entre  beaux- 
peres  et  belles-soeurs,  et  par  I'Art.  1 63  aux  mariages  entre  I'oncle 
et  la  niece,  la  tante  et  le  neveu."  In  the  shape  in  which  the 
proposal  was  originally  brought  before  the  French  Chambers,  this 
licence  was  suspended  in  case  one  of  the  parties  had  been  divorced. 
But,  for  reasons  known  to  himself,  Louis-Philippe  refused  the 
royal  assent  to  the  measure  in  that  modified  form,  and  it  eventu- 
ally became  law  as  we  have  quoted  it.  It  will  not  be  forgotten 
that,  although  the  majority  of  Frenchmen  are  Roman  Catholics, 
yet,  as  marriage  in  that  country  is  a  purely  civil  contract,  this 
law  for  all  practical  purposes  opens  the  matrimonial  door  to  every 
person  within  the  specified  degrees.  A  Papal  dispensation,  re- 
pulsive to  non-Romanist  minds  as  the  idea  may  be,  at  all  events 
contains  within  itself  the  theory  of  its  being  granted  by  a  person 
acting  upon  moral  and  not  merely  material  considerations.  A 
dispensation  from  the  head  of  the  State  is  void  of  any  colour  of 
such  pretence.  As  to  the  custom  in  general  of  Roman  Catholic 
coxmtries  (inclusive,  of  course,  of  Austria,  Italy,  and  Spain,  upon 
which  the  Commissioners  are  silent),  if  we  are  to  believe  Cardinal 
(then  Bishop)  Wiseman,  who  was  among  the  witnesses  examined, 
the  marriages  of  uncles  and  nieces  and  of  nephews  and  aunts 
assume  the  peculiarly  offensive  character  of  an  aristocratic 
privilege : — 

1196.  Does  your  Church  ever  grant  dispensations  in  cases  of  marriage 
between  an  uncle  and  a  niece  ? — Verj'  rarel}-.  I  think  in  general  they  are 
confined  to  cases  where  great  family  interests  are  concerned,  or  where 
there  exist  weighty  reasons  of  State,  as  in  Eoyal  marriages  and  alliances 
between  great  families ;  but,  otherwise,  they  are  granted  with  very  great 
diflBculty. 

The  "otherwise"  will  not  be  overlooked;  showing  that  Dr. 
Wiseman  had  not  after  all  exhausted  the  categories.  We  refrain 
from  mentioning  cases  which  we  know  in  our  time  of  such  marri- 
ages, contracted  no  doubt  in  the  upper  ranks,  but  hardly  among 
"great  families."  In  illustration  of  the  tone  of  mind  created 
imder  the  system  of  dispensations,  Dr.  Pusey  in  his  evidence  quotes 
the  great  matrimonial  authority  Sanchez  for  the  opinion  that  the 
Pope  could  give  a  dispensation  for  marriage  between  a  father-in- 
law  and  daughter-in-law,  and  between  a  son-in-law  and  his  mother- 
in-law,  while  both  he  and  Soto  (another  theologian  of  much  weight) 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  impos.sibility  of  dispensations  between 
grandparents  and  grandchildren  must  be  qualified  by  a  perhaps  ; 
while  other  authorities  are  given  who  indulge  in  similar  specula- 
tions as  to  brothers  and  sisters.  Before  we  quit  the  Report  of  the 
Commission  we  must,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Common  Serjeant,  call 
attention  to  the  circumstance  that,  in  none  of  the  foreign  countries 
into  whose  connubial  economy  we  have  snatched  a  glimpse,  have 
the  legislators  for  one  instant  thought  of  drawing  fine  distinctions 
between  wives'  sisters  and  brothers'  widows.  In  every  case  the  two 
perfectly  corresponding  degrees  are  linked  together,  under  the 
common  appellation  in  France  of  "  beau-frere"  and  "  belle-soeur," 
in  Holland  of  "  schoonbroeder  "  and  "  schoonzuster." 

In  order  fairly  to  test  the  question  in  its  results,  we  have  waded 
through  the  genealogical  portion  of  the  Almanack  de  Gotha  for 
1873,  a  work  which  represents,  as  far  as  it  goes.  Lodge's  Peerage 
in  two  respects;  the  first,  that  it  is  not,  properly  speaking,  anti- 
quarian, but  stops  short  generally  at  persons  still  living,  or  at 
their  deceased  parents  or  spouses ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  dares  to 
publish  ladies'  ages.  The  first  part  of  the  Almanack  recapitulates 
the  reigning  Houses  of  Europe,  thirty  in  number,  of  which,  for  our 
purpose,  we  may  omit  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  Greece,  in  which 
such  marriages  are  forbidden,  and  Turkey.  The  second  is  supposed 
to  enumerate  the  princely  Houses  of  Europe,  although  it  ignores 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Lord  Cowper,  well  known  to  be 
Princes  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Prince  of  Waterloo  in  the  Netherlands — as  well  as,  with  two  ex- 
ceptions, families  bearing  that  title  in  Russia.  The  remainder  are 
102  in  number.  The  third  part  consists  of  28  countly  Houses  in 
Germany  which  were  more  or  less  sovereign  under  the  old  rigime, 
and  whose  chiefs  may  style  themselves  "  Most  Illustrious."  These 
of  course  are  a  mere  fragment  of  the  German  nobility. 

A  deeper  investigation  of  the  volume  might,  we  dare  say,  yield 


more  cases ;  we  are  satisfied  to  offer  the  result  of  a  single 
perusal.  Among  sovereign  Houses,  a  certain  Countess,  whose  name 
we  need  not  give,  has  within  the  last  fifteen  years  marriod  two 
brothers  of  that  remarkable  Lutheran  family  who  are  all  christened 
Henry  and  entitled  Princes  of  Reuss  ;  while  a  sister  of  the  reigning 
(Lutheran)  King  of  Wurtcmberg  is  widow  of  her  paternal  uncle. 
There  remain  among  Roman  Catholic  Houses  two  instances  of  the 
marriage  of  an  uncle  with  a  niece,  and  one  of  a  widower  with  a 
wife's  sister,although  these  three  cases  only  make  up  two  marriages. 
The  original  Don  Carlos,  who  battled  for  the  Throne  of  Spain 
with  Isabella  II.,  took  to  himself  successively  two  Portuguese 
Princesses,  daughters  of  his  sister  and  of  King  John  VI. 
of  Portugal,  of  whom  the  first  was  grandmother  of  the 
actual  Don  Carlos.  In  the  princely  class  we  do  not  find  that 
any  brother's  widow  has  won  favour  with  her  brother-in-law,  but 
wives'  sisters  have  been  more  successful ;  for  a  scion  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  House  of  Colonna  of  Naples  married  two  princesses  Doria 
— while  a  similar  alliance  has  taken  place  in  that  of  Waldburg- 
Waldburg,  as  well  as  in  the  Lutheran  one  of  Schoenburg. 
On  the  other  hand  a  lady  of  the  Roman  Catholic  family  of 
Beaufort  Spontin  of  Vienna  joined  herself  to  her  mother's 
brother ;  and  an  Austrian  prince  and  princess  of  a  great  here- 
ditary diplomatic  name  are  paternal  uncle  and  niece ;  as  were 
also,  amongst  the  "  Most  Illustrious"  Counts  who  figure  in  the  third 
part,  the  father  and  mother  of  the  reigniug  (Lutheran)  Count  of 
Stolberg-Stolberg.  So  the  sum  total  of  our  researches  in  the 
Almanack  de  Gotha  yields  four  patent  instances  within  our  own 
time  of  marriage  between  a  widower  and  his  wife's  sister,  one 
between  a  widower  and  his  brother's  widow,  and  six  between  an 
uncle  and  a  niece ;  and  this  is  irrespective  of  the  coincidence  of  one 
sister-in-law  being  also  aniece.  Sothelast-named  and  most  repulsive 
alliance  stands  in  a  majority  over  both  the  others.  We  have  not 
discovered  that  any  aunt  within  the  cognizance  of  the  current 
Almanack  has  wedded  a  nephew  ;  but  earlier  volumes  must  have 
recorded  the  fact  familiar  to  any  reader  of  Wraxall's  Memoirs,  or  of 
the  various  Lives  of  Pombal,  that  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  who  so 
cruelly  persecuted  that  Minister,  enjoyed  the  society  of  a  nephew, 
husband. 

It  will  be  very  easy  for  the  Common  Serjeant  or  Lord  Houghton 
to  meet  these  facts  with  the  smug  plea  that  the  instances  are, 
after  all,  not  so  many,  and  that  England  is  not  as  other  countries, 
or  even  as  that  Germany  or  Portugal.  Few  or  many,  the  numbers 
show  that  the  impulse  which  leads  a  man  with  whom  distinguished 
birth  is  a  law  to  itself  to  seek  alliances  which  are  as  yet  repugnant 
even  to  the  Marriage  Law  Reform  Association  is  greater  than  that 
which  drives  such  a  man  to  seek  companionship  where  Chambers 
and  Stansbury  beckon  him  on.  As  for  the  self-righteous  brag 
that  results  which  have  shown  themselves  inevitable  on  the 
Continent  are  impossible  within  an  island  which  is  known  to 
enjoy  the  exceptional  favour  of  Providence,  all  we  can  say  is, 
that  the  assertion  is  either  profoundly  illogical  or  nauseously 
arrogant.  Domestic  life  in  England,  with  all  the  practical  abate- 
ments from  which  the  Divorce  Court  has  lifted  the  veil,  does, 
in  theory  at  all  events,  stand  upon  a  more  satisfactory  basis  than 
in  countries  in  which  the  effects  of  unrestrained  divorce  and  of  an 
attenuated  schedule  of  prohibited  degrees  have  combined  to  degrade 
the  ideal  of  the  nuptial  union,  or  in  countries  where  the  possi- 
bility of  dispensation  has  beaten  down  the  safeguard  of  impartial 
and  inflexible  rule.  But  if  you  dig  away  your  basis,  it  is  evi- 
dent to  all  but  lunatics  and  supporters  of  Sir  Thomas  Chambers's 
Bill  that  the  superstructure  must  topple  down.  Lord  Selborne  has 
given  a  fair  challenge.  He  has  proved  that  the  Common  Serjeant's 
Bill  is  hopelessly  illogical,  incomplete,  and  chaotic,  whether  in 
the  marriages  which  it  proposes  retrospectively  to  validate,  or  in 
those  which  it  refuses  prospectively  to  legalize  ;  while  he  has  in- 
dicated the  measure  which  that  learned  Judge  must  introduce  if 
he  prsfers  the  assertion  of  a  principle,  in  which  we  suppose  he 
believes,  to  the  selfish  interests  of  those  impenitent  and  anony- 
mous law-breakers  whose  claims  he  has  so  pertinaciously  urged. 
It  may  be  a  very  short  measure,  simply  embodying  for  the 
future  in  a  consistent  and  harmonious  shape  the  matrimonial 
customs  of  those  countries  of  Europe  in  which  marriage  with  a 
wife's  sister  is  not  at  present  a  prohibited  degree,  and  it  might 
run  somewhat  in  the  following  form : — 

Whereas  certain  persons  desire  to  contract  marriages  heretofore  declared 
by  the  law  of  tliis  realm  to  be  forbidden  and  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  ; 
be  it  therefore  enacted  by,  &c.,  that  henceforward  any  man  not  otherwise 
hindered  may  lawfully  contract  marriage  with  his  deceased  or  divorced  wife's 
sister  or  niece,  his  brother's  widow  or  divorced  wife,  his  uncle's  widow  or 
divorced  wife,  his  nephew's  widow  or  divorced  wife,  his  aunt  or  his 
niece. 

Such  a  Bill  would  be  an  harmonious  and  intelligible  precis  of 
the  marriage  code  of  countries  to  which  Sir  Thomas  Chambers's 
proteges  fly  for  matrimonial  joys  forbidden  to  them  witbin  Great 
Britain.  I3ut  it  would,  after  all,  be  only  in  a  less  degree  than  the 
measure  so  happily  snuffed  out  on  the  13th  of  March  an  affront 
to  logical  consistency,  if  tested  by  the  principles  upon  which  it 
must  rely  for  acceptance.  These  may  be  reduced  to  two — (i)  No 
marriages  are  plainly  repugnant  to  right  natural  instinct  except 
those  between  persons  in  the  direct  ascending  or  descending 
degrees,  or  between  children  of  the  same  parent ;  (2)  The  im- 
pediment of  marriage  between  children  of  the  same  parent  does 
not  attach  to  relationships  of  affinity  created  by  the  marriage  of  a 
brother  or  a  sister.  Here  we  are  at  once  confronted  by  a  flagrant 
anomaly.  Parents  and  children  may  not  marry,  brothers  and 
sisters  ma,y  not  marry,  brothers-in-law  and  sisters-in-law  may 
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maiTy.  What  are  we  to  say  to  step-parents  and  step-cHldren, 
fathers-in-law  and  daughters-in-law,  sons-in-law  and  mothers-in- 
law  ?  They  do  not  seem  to  have  had  as  yet  their  claims  recognized 
in  any  European  State,  and  so  we  have  omitted  them  in  our  draft 
Bill.  But  their  claims  for  connubial  relief  are  so  obviously  on  the 
same  level  as  those  of  brothers-in-law  and  sisters-in-law,  that  we 
cannot  conceive  that  the  Common  Serjeant  will  refuse  to  take  a  step 
in  legal  reform  in  advance  of  Continental  jurists,  and  include  them 
in  his  great  future  measure  of  matrimonial  reform.  To  be  sure  St. 
Paul  is  prejudiced  enough  to  talk  of  the  marriage  of  a  man  with 
his  father's  wife  as  an  olience  absolutely  unheard  of  among  the 
Gentiles ;  but,  as  the  Stansbury  ring  are  never  tired  of  dinning  into 
our  ears,  the  "  Scriptural  argument "  is  at  an  end,  while  this  hasty 
condemnation  of  an  enlightened"  legal  reformer  on  the  part  of 
the  ex-Pharisee  Paul  is  obviously  the  result  of  narrow  prejudices 
imbibed  in  the  fanatical  schools  of  Jerusalem. 

We  make  no  doubt  that  the  husbands  de  facto  or  in  posse  of 
their  wives'  sisters  or  of  their  brothers'  widows  will  meet  this 
plain  statement  of  an  irrefragable  logical  deduction  with  much 
gushing  declamation  regarding  the  delicate  sacredness  of  the 
parental  and  filial  tie  even  where  it  is  factitious,  and  the  consequent 
monstrosity  of  permitting  persons  who  have  hitherto  dealt  with 
each  other  as  mother  and  son  or  as  father  and  daughter  at  once 
to  change  parts,  and  plunge  into  connexions  which  would  be 
infamous  between  blood-parents  and  children.  All  this  reasoning 
from  any  lips  but  theirs  would  be  incontrovertible.  To  them, 
however,  there  is  one  plain  answer : — "  Do  you  regard  the  union 
of  own  brother  and  own  sister  with  horror  and  detestation  ?  If 
you  do,  and  yet  if  you  allow  those  who  have  by  affinity  been 
drawn  into  fraternal  relations  to  shuffie  off  the  tie,  and  assume 
instead  the  closer  yoke  of  matrimony,  while  you  deny  the  same 
privilege  to  quasi-parents  and  quasi-children,  you  in  effect  assert 
that  while  there  may  be  an  insurmountable  natural  obstacle  to 
the  alliances  of  parents  and  offspring,  a  similar  impediment  does 
not  exist  to  that  of  the  common  progeny  of  the  same  parent."  In 
short,  Marriage  Law  Eeformera  will  sooner  or  later  be  driven  by 
stress  of  argument  to  reduce  their  already  scanty  table  of  prohibited 
degrees  by  the  excision  of  brother  and  sister. 

In  either  case,  whether  that  which  is  the  only  possible  Bill,  since 
Lord  Selborne's  exposure  of  the  scheme  hitherto  propounded,  is 
to  appear  in  the  Continental  or  in  the  complete  form,  it  will  for  the 
first  time  place  the  question  before  the  common  sense  of  the  coun- 
try in  its  real  and  full  bearings,  stripped  of  the  sophistries,  dis- 
entangled from  the  limitations,  and  purged  of  the  condonations 
with  which,  for  their  own  selfish  ends,  the  hidden  wirepullers 
of  this  social  revolution  have  hitherto  tricked  out  their 
bantling. 


SPYEIDON  TEIKODPfiS. 

WE  have  received  a  bundle  of  Athenian  newspapers  and 
one  Venetian,  containing  funeral  orations  and  biographical 
sketches  of  a  man  who,  though  belonging  to  a  small,  and  of  late  a 
discredited,  country,  has  won  for  himself  a  place  both  in  the  history 
and  in  the  literature  of  Europe.  As  the  native  historian  of  the 
Greek  War  of  Independence,  the  name  of  SpyridonTrikoupes  ought 
to  be  well  known  to  our  readers.  As  one  who  was  so  long  the 
Minister  of  Greece  in  our  own  country,  he  must  also  be  well  known 
in  certain  circles.  But  his  place  as  himself  an  actor  in  the  history 
which  he  recorded  is  perhaps  less  known.  Trikoupes  was  not  a 
soldier,  but  an  orator  and  statesman.  During  the  time  of  the 
war  men  of  warlike  action  of  course  came  to  the  front,  and  since 
the  establishment  of  Greece  as  an  independent  State,  its  internal 

Solitics,  except  on  one  or  two  striking  occasions,  have  been  so  con- 
ised  and  unintelligible  to  the  world  in  general  that  but  little 
European  fame  can  be  gained  by  an  actor  in  them.  But  Trikoupes, 
though  not  a  man  of  the  sword,  was  not  the  less  an  actor  in  the 
liberation  of  Greece  than  the  men  who  fought  her  battles  by  land 
or  by  sea.  In  his  death,  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  one  of  the  links 
between  the  present  and  the  past  has  been  snapped  asunder.  And 
while  we  are  reading  the  testimonies  of  general  grief  and  respect 
with  which  Greece  has  followed  to  the  grave  one  of  her  own  most 
illustrious  sons,  the  news  comes  that  another  link  in  the  same 
chain  has  been  snapped  also — the  news  of  the  death  of  one  of  the 
few  survivors  of  the  band  of  Philhelh'nes  from  Western  l^luropo 
who  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  struggle  wliich  broke  the  Ottoman 
yoke.  Within  less  than  a  month  alter  the  death  of  Trilvoupi's, 
the  telegraph  brings  tidings  of  the  death  of  Sir  IJichard  Cluuch, 
the  Tawpr<r/;c  of  liis  own  liistnry.  Wliatever  may  bo  the 
judgment  of  liiMtory  on  the  success  or  discretion  of  some  of  the 
English  jjoneral's  military  operations — on  which  J\Ir.  I'inlay  is 
charactenatically  far  more  severe  than  Gordon  or  Triltoujirs  him- 
Belf — there  can  bo  but  one  feeling  either  in  Greece  or  in  England, 
at  the  loss  of  a  tie  between  the  two  countries  in  the  person  of 
an  old  and  truo-hearled  friend  of  the  land  wliieh  \w  had  made  his 
own.  And  Trilcoupes  and  Cliurch  liave  tlius  much  in  coiinnon, 
that  both  alike,  (ho  KiigliMli  niililiuy  olllcer  and  the  /I'ltolian 
civilian,  represent  the  civilized  side  of  the  great  struggle.  I'olh 
alike  in  their  several  ways  had  to  struggle  with  (lie  dillicul- 
tics  of  dealing  with  men  who,  fhoiigli  bravo  niid  patriotic  alter 
their  own  fashion,  hud  not  learned  fully  to  understand  the  restraints 
oilhor  of  military  discipline  or  of  civil  life.  It  is  unfair  to  bo 
hard  either  upon  a  people  wlioni  long  h1uv<tv  to  the  Ijiirbarian 
had  in  some  measure  barbarized,  or  unon  leaders  who  foinid  it  a 
hard  task  to  guide  them  according  to  tuo  idoae  of  Western  Europe 


either  in  peace  or  in  war.  Greece  has  within  a  short  time  lost 
two  of  the  men  of  the  heroic  age  of  her  modern  history,  actors  ia 
a  struggle  which  not  the  less  deserves  our  admiration  because  its 
results,  as  we  now  see  them,  have  been  less  successful  than  men 
looked  for  a  generation  back. 

AVe  need  not  here  again  go  through  all  that  can  be  said  on  one 
side  and  another  about  the  state  of  Greece  since  her  revolution. 
That  the  bright  hopes  of  the  Philhellenes  fifty  years  back  have 
been  far  from  being  fulfilled,  that  their  lack  of  fulfilment  has 
been  largely  the  fault  of  the  Greeks  themselves,  no  honest  friend 
of  Greece  will  deny.  But  it  would  be  equally  unjust  to  forget 
that  that  lack  of  fulfiljnent  has  also  been  largely  owing,  partly 
to  the  unavoidable  difficulties  of  the  case,  partly  to  the  injudicious 
meddling  of  Western  friends  or  enemies.  Still  we  suppose  that 
none  would  wish  to  see  the  work  of  the  War  of  Independence 
rmdone ;  none  could  wish  to  see  Greece  again  in  bondage :  none 
can  regret  that  European  Christendom  has  been  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  a  revived  nation  and  a  revived  language ;  none  can 
regret  a  chapter  of  Eiu'opean  history  in  which  the  fate  of  Psara 
and  Mesolougi,  the  deeds  of  Miaoules  and  Kanares,  have  been  re- 
corded by  the  pen  of  Trikoupes. 

Spyridon  Trikoupes,  whose  picture  of  the  two  sieges  of  Meso- 
longi  and  of  the  last  heroic  scene  which  has  made  its  name 
immortal  forms  the  best  part  of  his  History,  was  himself  a 
native  of  that  ..Siltolian  city,  a  city  of  comparatively  recent 
origin  and  whose  history  belongs  wholly  to  modern  times.  He 
was  born  in  1788,  thirty-three  years  before  the  beginning  of 
the  War  of  Independence.  Like  many  Greeks  of  that  genera- 
tion, he  sought  for  knowledge  in  Western  Europe,  and  spent 
several  years  in  France  and  Italy.  We  do  not  hear  of  his 
having  at  any  time  during  his  youth  paid  a  visit  to  the  island 
with  which  he  was  afterwards  so  closely  connected ;  and  indeed 
in  the  days  of  Trikoupes's  youth  it  was  not  easy  for  any  one  who 
had  much  to  do  with  France  and  Italy  to  have  much  to  do  with 
England  also.  But  his  connexion  with  England  did  not  at  all 
begin  in  the  days  when  he  appeared  there  as  the  representative 
of  the  newly  created  kingdom,  the  first  representative,  if  we 
mistake  not,  which  that  kingdom  sent  to  any  European  Court. 
When  Lord  Guildford,  whose  name  we  are  glad  to  find  is  spoken 
of  with  becoming  respect  and  gratitude  by  our  Greek  informants, 
was  Lord  High  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  Trikoupes 
had  a '  share  in  his  great  work  of  founding  the  Ionian  University. 
In  those  days  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  people  of  the  Ionian. 
Islands  were  the  exceptionally  favoured  part  of  the  Greek  nation. 
The  Septinsular  Republic,  the  United  States  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  might  be  somewhat  of  a  mockery,  still  they  were  at  least 
under  English  rule,  instead  of  either  Turkish  or  Venetian.  As  the 
time  for  action  in  Greece  itself  drew  near,  we  hear  of  the  man 
who  was  to  be  the  reviver  of  Hellenic  historical  prose-writing 
beginning  his  literary  career  as  the  author  of  a  popular — our 
papers  do  not  scruple  to  say  a  klephtic — poem,  A/;;((oi;  by  name,  which 
we  only  know  b}-  report,  but  which  is  said  to  have  had  much  effect 
at  the  time.  Through  the  whole  course  of  the  revolutionary  war 
Trikoupes  was  a  zealous  actor,  for  we  suppose  that  it  is  possible  to 
be  an  actor  in  a  war  without  doing  any  fighting  with  one's 
own  hands.  W^e  do  not  hear  of  him  as  personally  engaged  in  any 
military  exploit,  and  the  ancient  parallel  whom  his  panegyrists 
pick  out  for  him  is  Tyrtaios.  But  we  find  him  actively  serving  his 
country  wherever  his  tongue  and  his  pen  could  serve  it.  He  is  a 
member  of  every  Assembly,  he  fills  some  office  under  every  form  of 
Government,  under  the  irregular  republic  of  the  days  of  the  war, 
under  the  administration  of  Capo  d'Istria,  under  the  Provisional 
Government,  the  lle^ency,  and  the  Kingdom.  After  his  long 
diplomatic  career  in  London  and  Paris,  he  went  back  to  his  own 
country  to  act  as  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly  which  fol- 
lowed the  driving  out  of  Otho,  and  there  to  plead  earnestly  on 
behalf  of  an  English  prince  as  the  choice  of  the  kingdom  which  it 
was  then  hoped  was  about  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  Wo  may 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  choice,  wo  may  doubt  the  wisdom  of  any 
choice;  for  the  great  evil  of  modern  Greece  has  been  the  imitation 
of  unsuitable  Western  institutions,  and  the  attempt  to  transplant 
bodily  those  peculiar  relations  of  King,  Ministry,  and  Parliament 
which  answer  here  because  they  have  grown  up  hero  in  the  course 
of  ages,  but  which  do  not  answer  in  a  state  of  things  so  utterly 
diil'ereiit.  Still  we  see  here  a  side  of  Trikoupes's  character  which  we 
are  certainly  pleased  to  find  his  biographer  prominently  putting 
forward  and  makinga  subject  of  special  praise.  He  appears  through- 
out as  thechami)ion  of  constitutional  institutions,  especially  in  the 
devolution  of  1843  which  gave  the  kingdom  its  first  constitu- 
tion, and  as  one  in  whoso  eyes  England  was  t  he  model  of  consti- 
tutional institutions.  The  aImv,  a  paper  which  contains  the  best 
sketch,  as  far  as  it  goes,  of  Trikoupes's  life  of  any  oi  the  papers 
which  wo  have  seen,  but  of  which  the  first  part  only  has  reached 
us,  quotes  with  some  pride  a  letter  written  to  Trikoupes  b}'  Ijord 
Palmerston  in  1834,  setting  forth  the  necessity  of  a  constitutional 
system  in  (Jreeco,  and  his  sympathy  with  those  wlio  wore  labouring 
for  it.    The  couinient  which  follows  is  worth  copying : — 

Toini'mc   •JrpotKiWovv  ATravrttaiii;  Kdi   ii't  touiIitoq  virip  'EXXafof 

JC('//)(ii7ri;c  r«  VTtOft)  i\)^utTa  twv  V.Wiivhiv  tnroiipyiuv  Kai  npiaPiMV 
Ttpu  TitTOdpaKourairiaij.  'OToia  »'/  aii^iipov  (\vTiOKtit\  'AXXit  Kai 
owoia  j'/  iiwpopa  Tuv  vdi't'oiv  "i/t'  kuO  iiftuf;  inoxiji  jrpAf  roue 
(WtfOiiQ  iiiya\ovpyove  uvSpue  tou  inrip  aviZapniaiae  dyCivos  rau 
l8zi. 

This  is  indeed  the  weak  point  of  the  whole  story.   The  men  of 
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1821  are,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  dying  out,  and  no  one 
seems  to  be  taking  tlieir  places.  That  even  the  men  of  1 82 1  did 
not  do  all  that  was  looked  for  from  them,  that  they  did  not  show  as 
much  of  skill  in  laying  the  political  foundations  of  a  new  State  as 
thev  had  shown  of  energy  in  working  its  deliverance  from  barbarian 
opp'ressoi-s,  is  in  no  way  wonderful ;  it  is  hardly  blameworthy. 
They  had  to  struggle  against  all  kinds  of  difficulties,  the  burden 
of  illustrious  forefathers,  or  at  least  reputed  forefathers,  being  by 
no  means  the  least  of  them.  The  dreams  of  a  past  which  could 
not  be  called  back,  the  imitation  of  existing  models  which  could 
not  really  be  transplanted  to  so  strange  a  soil,  hindered  the  Greeks 
from  making  the  most  of  the  most  promising  elements  for  a 
regenerate  political  life,  those  rude  local  institutions  which  the 
Turks  themselves  had  spared.  A  ti-uer  following  of  Western  ex- 
amples would  have  been,  not  to  attempt  to  transplant  constitutions 
■whole  and  ready  made,  but  to  remember  that  it  was  out  of  such 
rude  local  institutions  that  the  great  States  of  Western  Europe 
themselves  sprang.  But  it  is  idle  to  say  that  the  Greeks  ought  to 
have  learnt  such  a  lesson  as  this  when  there  was  no  one  in  Western 
Europe  to  teach  it  them.  The  men  of  1 82 1,  hampered  by  all  kinds 
of  difficulties  within  and  without,  did,  we  doubt  not,  what  they 
could.  That  their  work  has  come  to  less  than  it  was  once  hoped 
it  would  come  to,  is  really  matter  much  more  for  regret  than  for 
condemnation.  But  something  might  have  been  done  since. 
Greece  has  for  thirty  years  been  quite  free,  not  only  from  Turkish 
tyrants,  but  from  Bavarian  regents  and  Bavarian  despots.  For 
thirty  years  she  has  been  a  constitutional  State,  with  her  affairs 
in  her  own  hands  as  much  as  any  other  constitutional  State.  For 
ten  years  she  has  had  a  King  and  a  Government  wholly  of  her  own 
choosing.  In  all  this  time  she  ought  to  have  done  more.  She 
ought  to  have  raised  up  a  generation  of  men  able  to  carry  on  in 
peace  the  work  which  the  men  of  1 821  began  with  the  sword,  able 
to  consolidate  the  free  institutions  of  the  land  which  they  delivered. 
She  ought  to  have  reared  up  men  able  to  work  on  their  founda- 
tions, to  improve  and  to  complete  their  work.  She  ought  not  to 
have  to  speak,  as  the  Alwv  speaks,  of  the  present  generation  as 
dwarfs  beside  the  greater  stature  of  men  of  so  very  recent  a  past. 
We  do  not  forget  that  some  of  the  evils  of  Greece  are  not  peculiar  to 
Greece,  but  are  common  to  Greece  with  the  rest  of  Southern 
Europe.  Brigandage  is  to  be  found  not  only  in  Greece,  but  in 
Spain,  Sicily,  and  Southern  Italy  ;  still  we  do  not  hear  in  any  of 
those  countries  of  brigandage  being  mixed  up  with  politics  in  the 
wonderful  and  unintelligible  way  which  it  seems  to  be  in  Greece. 
One  of  the  papers  before  us  bears  the  name  of  the  ' E9vo^v\u^.  Its 
heading  represents  the  guardian  of  the  nation  with  his  sword  by  his 
side,  leaning  on  his  musket  in  an  attitude  of  thought,  with  the 
Acropolis  and  its  ruins  rising  behind  his  back.  The  only  moral 
which  we  can  draw  from  his  posture  is,  that  it  is  well  for 
the  guardian  of  the  nation  to  cast  behind  his  back,  we  will  not 
say  the  memories  of  the  past,  but  the  mistakes  to  which  those 
memories  have  led.  Yet  one  would  think  that  an  armed  defender 
of  public  order  ought  just  now  to  be  doing  something  else  than 
leaning  thoughtfully  on  his  musket.  One  is  tempted  to  say, 
"  Friend,  thou  hast  no  business  here.  Why  are  you  not  out  at 
Marathon,  or  wherever  else  you  may  be  wanted,  eager,  in  the 
pithy  words  of  the  Master  of  Stair,  'to  extirpate  that  sect  of 
thieves  ?"' 

All  this  is  sad  enough,  but  it  in  no  way  stands  in  the  way  of 
the  honour  due  to  a  man  who  has  done  his  work  both  in  making 
history  and  in  writing  it.  Trikoupes  spoke  the  funeral  oration  of 
Byron  and  the  funeral  oration  of  Karaiskakes — that  Karaiskalics 
who,  in  words  which  perhaps  Byron  also  might  have  used,  said 
that  he  could  at  pleasure  be  either  angel  or  devil.  The  speaker 
of  their  funeral  orations  had  to  deal  with  the  best  side  of  each,  as 
the  last  days  of  each  were  the  best.  The  funeral  orators  of 
Trikoupes  himself  had  a  wider  range ;  they  could  speak  of  a  career 
•which  doubtless  had  its  mistakes  like  the  careers  of  other  people, 
but  which  was  in  the  main  honourable  and  consistent  through- 
out. It  is  pleasant  to  see  a  whole  nation  thus  joining  to 
pay  honour  to  one  of  the  men  of  a  greater  past.  In  England 
we  fancy  that  Trikoupes  is  less  known  than  he  ought  to  be. 
A  modem  Greek  writer  has  difficulties  to  overcome  at  the  liands 
both  of  the  learned  and  of  the  unlearned.  It  is  said  that  many 
years  ago,  when  the  work  of  Trikoupes  was  still  new  and  when  he 
was  still  Greek  Minister  in  London,  it  was  proposed  at  Oxford  to 

S've  him  an  honorary  degree,  a  compliment  often  paid  to  foreign 
inisters  who  had  neither  written  history  nor  played  any  part  in 
it.  It  was  suggested  that  the  place  of  Trikoupes  in  one  stage  of 
Greek  history  answered  remarkably  to  that  of  Polybios  at 
another.  This  was  in  the  days  of  the  old  Hebdomadal  Board. 
Some  of  the  Heads  and  Governors  of  Colleges  and  Halls  had  never 
heard  of  Trikoupes  at  all ;  some  thought  that  any  Greek  must  be 
a  dangerous  character;  in  bestowing  a  degree  on  the  historian  of 
the  Greek  Revolution,  they  might  be  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
Czar,  or  endangering  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  Perhaps  if  Polybios  himself  had  been  proposed 
for  the  honour,  there  might  have  been  the  same  questions  who  he 
wag,  the  same  doubts  whether  it  were  expedient  to  encourage  any 
Greek  history  later  than  the  sacrifice  of  Tissaphernes.  Trikoupes 
left  England  without  his  degree,  we  believe  without  any  English 
honour  or  acknowledgment  of  any  kind.  But  we  are  glad  to  be 
able  at  Xenat  to  pay  such  a  tribute  to  his  memory  as  we  are  now 
doing.  And  with  his  memory  we  will  again  couple  the  memory 
of  the  fellow-worker  who  ha-s  so  soon  followed  him.  We  cannot 
hew  without  deep  interest  of  the  death  so  near  together  of  a  Greek 
Vfho  loyed  England,  and  of  an  Englishman  who  loved  Greece,  and 


both  of  whom  played  their  part  in  a  struggle  which  was  great  and 
not  the  less  noble  because  its  final  results  have  been  less  happy 
than  men  once  hoped. 


ITALY  AND  THE  NEW  EDUCATION  BILL. 

THE  indefatigable  combatants  who  are  fighting  in  England 
over  secularism  and  sectarianism,  fees,  and  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion, compulsion  and  free  attendance,  are  apt  to  regard  these  diffi- 
culties of  the  school  question  as  something  peculiarly  English. 
But  it  hardly  needs  a  glance  at  such  a  Bill  as  that  which  has 
lately  been  laid  before  the  Italian  Chambers  by  Signer  Scialoiato 
remind  us  that  the  social  and  religious  problems  which  education 
has  to  solve  are  much  the  same  everywhere.  The  mere  introduc- 
tion of  this  fresh  measure  by  the  Italian  Ministry  in  the  midst  of 
their  present  embarrassments  proves  the  sense  which  they  entertain 
of  the  pressing  importance  of  the  question  of  education.  For 
Italy,  indeed,  education  is  everything.  The  superstition  which 
gives  his  dangerous  foothold  to  the  priest,  the  "ignorant  impa- 
tience of  taxation  "  which  makes  room  for  the  reactionary  and  the 
Eepublican,  the  agrarian  crime  and  barbarism  of  the  South,  can 
only  be  effectively  met  by  the  general  extension  of  public  instruc- 
tion. Education  is  the  one  point  on  which  all  Italian  statesmen 
are  agreed,  and  the  rapid  creation  of  schools,  of  teachers,  and  of 
educational  machinery  since  1859,  if  it  has  added  much  to  the 
financial  difficulties  of  the  kingdom,  is  universally  felt  to  have 
been  a  work  of  strict  necessity.  The  strain,  however,  has  been 
great,  and  just  now  Italy  is  suffering  from  a  cold  fit  of  disappoint- 
ment with  the  results.  At  first  sight;  indeed,  they  are  discouraging 
enough.  In  1 870  sixty-one  Italians  in  the  hundred  were  unable 
to  sign  their  names,  while  in  England  the  proportion  was  only 
twenty  per  cent.  The  truth  is  simply  that  in  this,  as  in  most 
other  things,  the  South  hangs  like  a  dead  weight  on  the  nation 
at  large.  In  Piedmont,  Lombardy,  or  Tuscanj',  the  educational 
progress  of  the  people  would  compare  fairly  with  our  own ;  but  the 
terrible  ignorance  of  Eome,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia,  weighs 
down  the  scale.  In  Sicily,  it  must  be  remembered,  there  was  not  a 
single  school  under  the  Bourbons,  and  only  one  in  a  thousand  of  the 
population  was  able  to  write.  From  Terracina  southwards  the 
commonest  machinery  of  education  had  to  be  provided,  and  the 
provision  has  been  made  ungrudgingly  and  energetically;  but  the 
disproportion  between  what  has  been  done  and  what  remains  to  be 
done  is  still  enormous.  In  spite  of  the  vigorous  exertions  which 
have  been  made  to  promote  education  in  Naples  itself,  where  the 
proportion  of  children  of  school  age  amounts  to  75,000,  the  actual 
number  of  scholars  in  attendance  in  day  and  evening  schools  there 
hardly  exceeds  1 1,000.  But  our  own  familiar  difficulties  of 
irregular  attendance  and  early  withdrawal  are  felt  universally 
throughout  Italy,  and  a  small  proportion  of  the  million  and  a  half 
of  children  whose  names  were  in  1870  on  the  school  books  are 
really  receiving  anything  like  an  efficient  education.  Though  the 
principle  of  compulsion  has  been  adopted  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years,  no  attempt  has  been  made  during  that  period  to  provide 
means  for  putting  it  into  execution,  but  the  provisions  of  the  new 
Education  Bill  prove  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Italian  Ministry, 
the  time  has  now  arrived  for  a  more  strenuous  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  State.  A  fine  ranging  from  two  to  ten  lire  or  francs  is  to  be 
imposed  in  cases  of  non-attendance  or  of  wilful  irregularity  in 
attendance;  and  half  of  the  fines  levied  are  in  all  cases  to  be 
applied  to  the  provision  of  books  and  educational  apparatus  for  the 
school  itself.  More  indirect  measures  are  devised  in  support  of  the 
system  of  compulsion.  After  a  year  has  passed  from  the  date  of 
the  present  Bill  a  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  will  be  required 
from  all  persons  who  are  appointed  to  any  office  under  the  State, 
the  Province,  or  the  Commune.  After  three  years  have  passed  the 
conscript  who  is  uninstructed,  whatever  number  he  may  have 
drawn,  will  be  placed  in  the  first  category,  and  at  once  ordered  into 
active  service.  The  last  provision  is  more  educational  than  penal, 
for  the  army  has  for  some  time  been  one  of  the  most  efficient  of 
Italian  schools.  All  soldiers  are  placed  under  a  system  of  graduated 
instruction,  and  holidays  or  leave  of  absence  are  made  conditional 
on  their  progress  in  the  military  schools. 

Compulsion  has  been  so  long  the  theory  of  Italian  education 
that  its  legal  enforcement,  however  difficult  in  practice,  is  not 
likely  to  excite  any  political  opposition.  But  the  abandonment 
of  the  principle  of  gratuitous  instruction  will  probably  excite  warm 
discussion.  The  question  is  in  great  measure  a  financial  one.  The 
total  cost  of  instruction  in  Italy  amounts  to  over  1,100,000/., 
400,000/.  of  which  is  devoted  to  middle-class  and  University  edu- 
cation, and  is  mainly  drawn  from  general  taxation;  but  the 
700,000/.  which  is  actually  spent  on  the  million  and  a  half  of 
scholars  in  the  elementary  schools  falls  wholly  on  the  resources  of 
the  commune  or  parish,  and  is  raised  by  communal  rates.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  the  introduction  of  compulsory  attendance 
would,  on  the  present  system  of  gratuitous  instruction,  raise  the 
burden  thus  imposed  on  the  communes  to  over  2,000,000/.  a 
year ;  and  even  allowing  for  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration  in  this 
estimate,  it  is  plain  that  the  increase  of  expense  would  be  enor- 
mous. The  addition  of  any  heavy  taxation  at  the  present 
moment  would  be  a  serious  political  danger,  and  we  can  hardly 
wonder  that  Signor  Scialoia  is  driven  to  the  expedient  of  a  school 
fee  in  all  communes  which  exceed  the  number  of  400  inhabitants. 
The  annual  payment  is  to  range  between  twenty  francs  and  four, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  School  Board  of  the  district.  In  actual 
working,  no  doubt,  this  measure  is  designed  to  tell,  not  on  the 
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poor,  but  on  the  middle  classes.  Education  in  Italy  is  far  from 
being  aided  by  tbe  abundance  of  private  scbools  which  we  find 
here  at  home.  In  1870  the  private  schools  of  Italy  were  in- 
structing .only  1 50,000  scholars,  or  but  a  tenth  of  those  under 
instruction  in  the  schools  of  the  commune.  The  private  schools 
which  existed  have  in  fact  been  drained  by  the  gratuitous 
education  of  the  public  schools,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
where  the  general  improvement  of  education  has  been  attended  by 
an  increase  of  scholars,  the  increase  has  come  from  the  middle 
classes  and  not  from  the  poor.  Much  of  the  irritation  expressed 
by  the  poorer  communes  at  the  increase  of  the  school  rate  has 
sprung  from  a  consciousness  that  they  were  in  this  way  paying 
for  a  class  which  could  well  afford  to  pay  for  itself.  Considera- 
tions of  this  sort  may  bring  about  the  adoption  of  such  a  gradu- 
ated school  fee  as  Signor  Scialoia  proposes,  but  even  with  this 
provision  the  economical  difficulty  remains  a  very  serious  one. 
The  provinces  in  which  education  remains  most  backward  and 
schools  are  rarest,  such  as  the  Basilicata  and  Calabria,  are  precisely 
those  which  are  the  poorest  and  least  able  to  bear  the  heavy 
expenditure  which  a  system  of  compulsory  education  must 
necessarily  involve. 

The  gravest  defect  of  the  present  system,  indeed,  is  one  with 
which  it  is  most  difficult  to  deal.  The  commune  or  parish  is  the 
paymaster ;  and  in  the  hands  of  its  council  or  parish  vestry  has 
hitherto  been  solely  placed  the  government  and  management  of  the 
school.  A  knot  of  utterly  uneducated  peasant  farmers,  hating  instruc- 
tion and  the  burden  of  it,  is  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  providing 
schools  and  school  apparatus,  electing  the  master,  and  enforcing 
the  law  of  attendance.  Those  who  are  inclined  to  hand  over  our 
rural  schools  in  England  to  Boards  of  Guardians  might  study 
with  some  advantage  the  working  of  such  a  system  in  Italy.  The 
one  aim  with  the  communal  council  is  simply  to  cut  down  the 
expenses,  and  the  miserable  stipend  of  the  schoolmaster  is  the 
first  firuit  of  its  exertions.  Population  is  so  sparse  in  many  of 
the  rural  districts,  and  attendance  so  utterly  neglected,  that  each 
of  the  existing  30,000  commimal  schools  is  attended  on  an 
average  by  only  forty  scholars.  The  work  looks  small,  and  the 
farmers  think  the  smallest  stipend  too  large  for  the  work.  The 
law  indeed  fixes  a  minimum  stipend,  but  a  needy  commune 
finds  an  easy  way  of  evading  the  law  by  a  secret  arrangement  with 
the  new  master  for  the  return  of  a  portion  of  the  stipend  assigned 
to  him.  Instances  of  this  sort  are  common  enough  in  Southern 
Italy,  and  the  victims  whom  the  necessity  of  re-election  every 
three  years  places  wholly  in  the  hands  of  their  persecutors 
naturally  suffer  in  silence  rather  than  risk  the  loss  of  their 
remaining  pittance.  Communes  yet  needier,  or  sheltered  by  their 
local  position  from  observation,  simply  ignore  the  law  and  the 
obligation  of  building  schools  altogether.  So  far  as  we  understand 
Signor  Scialoia's  Bill,  he  proposes  to  do  away  with  the  control  of 
the  communal  councils  altogether,  and  to  replace  them  by  com- 
munal School  Boards,  grouped  round  the  School  Board  of  the 
province,  and  united  by  a  system  of  Government  inspection  with 
a  central  Education  Board  which  will  serve  as  adviser  of  the 
Minister.  It  is  not  likely  from  the  social  circumstances  of  Italy 
that  the  parish  School  Board  will  differ  much  in  composition  from 
the  parish  vestry,  but  the  grouping  of  these  lower  bodies  round 
a  central  Board,  and  the  visits  of  official  inspectors,  will  probably 
infuse  a  new  temper  into  their  administration  of  the  schools.  Bj' 
another  provision  the  Bill  does  something  to  raise  the  stipend, 
and  with  it  the  position,  of  the  schoolmasters  in  rural  schools. 
They  are  divided  into  two  grades ;  the  stipend  of  the  first  ranging 
from  2SI.  to  ^61.  per  annum,  that  of  the  second  from  24/.  to  28/. 
Small  as  such  a  payment  seems,  measured  by  an  English  standard, 
it  is  practically  a  considerable  advance  on  the  incomes  actually 
enjoyed  by  the  teachers  of  Italy  ;  and,  what  is  of  yet  greater  im- 
portance, "the  severance  of  the  School  Board  from  the  communal 
council  will  probably  ensure  the  money  being  actually  paid.  An 
additional  payment  of  four  lire  on  each  child  above  the  number  of 
thirty  in  a  school  will  secure  the  active  co-operation  of  tho 
masters  in  securing  a  good  attendance.  Great,  however,  as  wo 
may  expect  the  obstacles  to  be  in  the  way  of  emancipating  tho 
school  from  the  control  of  the  commune,  a  yet  fiercer  resistance 
may  be  expected  to  the  Minister's  proposal  to  recognize  "  non- 
communal  "  or  private  schools  as  institutions  for  elementary 
teaching  side  by  side  with  tho  communal,  and  the  teaching  of  "  the 
principles  of  justice  and  social  morality  "  as  a  necessary  part  of 
elementary  instruction.  In  JDnglish  phrase,  wo  may  call  these 
clauses  proposals  to  recognize  Denominational  schools  side  by  side 
with  tlie  older  unsectarian  State  schools,  and  to  give  a  State  sanction, 
whidi  lias  hitherto  been  withheld,  to  religious  teaching  as  a  part 
of  the  Hyslcm  of  public  instruction.  As  yet  tho  religious  character 
of  the  cducution  given  has  been  left  wholly  at  tho  discretion  of 
tho  communal  council,  and  tlie  results  have  been  correspondingly 
variouM.  A  council  where  the  Kepublicana  predominate  pro- 
hibits all  religious  teaching  wliatever;  a  council  where  tho 
priesthood  has  weight  orders  tlio  latest  Ultramontane  catechism 
to  be  made  a  text-book.  Tho  last  municipal  election  at  Naples 
turned  in  great  measure  on  tho  de.siro  of  the  rival  parlies  to  get 
bold  of  tho  schools,  and  tho  cxamplo  of  such  a  struggle  may 
be  exiiected  to  wprend.  But  wlmtever  heart-burnings  may  bo 
caused  by  tho  worliiiig  of  the  Hystem  at  present,  it  is  plain  that 
the  introduction  of  compiilHion  lias  forced  the  Government  to  seo 
tho  necessity  of  some  deciHion  on  tho  point,  and  Signor  Scialoia's 
clause  may  bo  taken  as  indicating  tho  wish  to  .fteer  u  middle  course 
between  the  zealots  of  botli  jiarlies.  But  a  viigiKi  phrase  such  us 
"  tin;  principles  of  justice  and  social  morality  "  will  require  official 


exposition  from  the  new  Educational  Board  before  it  can  do  much 
in  the  way  of  pacification. 

The  recognition  of  private  schools  springs  partly,  no  doubt,  from 
the  wish  to  relieve  the  financial  pressure  of  the  project,  but  still 
more  from  the  religious  difficulty  we  have  noticed  above.  At 
present  the  priest  exercises  a  great,  though  an  indirect,  weight  on 
the  education  of  the  rural  communes.  He  soon  makes  it  under- 
stood that  if  the  new  master  or  mistress  do  not  enjoy  his  confidence, 
they  will  see  very  few  faces  in  their  schools.  With  the  introduc- 
tion of  compulsion  this  check  will  cease,  but  the  Government 
shrink  from  direct  encounter  with  the  religious  difficulty.  The 
rise  of  private  schools — for  the  most  part  taught  by  priests  and 
of  a  directly  Catholic  character — is  evidently  regarded  by  them 
as  a  safety-valve  which  may  prevent  any  direct  explosion  of  the 
religious  sentiment.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  a  policy 
of  conciliation,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  present  Ministry, 
it  will  hardly  escape  a  fierce  opposition  from  the  anti-ecclesi-  , 
astical  party  in  Italy,  or  be  regarded  with  much  favour  by  the 
mass  of  cooler  politicians  who  have  been  looking  for  a  means 
of  escaping  from  the  sway  of  the  priesthood  in  the  very 
education  which  is  thus  in  good  part  handed  over  to  them. 
The  question  indeed  of  a  rival  system  of  education  conducted  by 
bodies  of  a  directly  religious  character  is  a  yet  more  difficult  one 
for  Italy  than  it  has  been  found  for  France.  In  the  first  place,  the 
political  belief  of  the  priest,  the  friar,  or  the  nun,  who  thus 
mould  the  opinions  of  the  youth  of  Italy,  is  a  belief  absolutely 
adverse  to  the  very  existence  of  Italy  itself.  Across  the  Alps 
the  priest  may  advocate  a  Legitimist,  a  Bonapartist,  or  a  Catholic 
France,  but  he  does  not  question  the  right  of  France  to  be  a 
country.  In  Italy  he  does  and  he  must  do  this.  Then  again  in 
France,  the  Christian  Brethren,  who  are  the  principal  agents  in 
the  religious  education  of  the  poor,  are  a  body  specially  trained  for 
educational  purposes.  They  may  be  badly  trained,  as  their 
opponents  allege,  they  may  shrink  from  a  State  examination  and 
require  a  certificate  granted  simply  by  the  bishop,  but  they  are 
trained  in  some  fashion  at  any  rate,  and  they  have  some  evidence 
to  show  for  their  competency  to  exercise  the  office  of  teachers. 
In  Italy  the  case  is  wholly  different.  Teaching  Sisters  abound  in 
the  Neapolitan  province,  but  they  are  in  many  cases  without 
certificates  at  all ;  in  others  they  evade  the  rule  which  requires  one 
by  handing  on  their  certificate  from  one  holder  to  another,  with 
small  risk  of  detection.  In  addition  to  their  purely  educational 
defects,  these  teaching  Brothers  and  teaching  Sisters  are  in  many 
cases  foreigners ;  and  when  we  remember  the  violence  of  Catholic 
antipathy  to  Italy  in  countries  across  the  Alps,  we  can  hardly 
wonder  at  the  demand  of  Italian  friends  of  education  that 
citizenship  shall  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable  qualification  for 
the  office  of  a  teacher,  even  in  private  schools.  If,  how- 
ever, these  private  schools  are  not  only  to  exist,  but  to  be  formally 
recognized  by  the  State,  a  more  rigid  execution  of  the  law,  which 
already  requires  from  all  teachers  an  official  certificate  of  pro- 
ficiency, will  be  imperatively  required  to  reduce  the  number  of 
Sisters  and  friars  employed  in  education,  and  to  compel  their 
schools  to  raise  the  character  of  their  instruction.  With  difficul- 
ties like  these  before  it,  it  is  impossible  to  forecast  the  fate  of  Signor 
Scialoia's  Bill.  To  Englishmen  its  chief  interest  must  lie  in  the 
curious  parallel  which  it  brings  to  light  between  our  own  educa- 
tional difficulties  and  those  of  Italy.  Both  countries  are  taking 
refuge  in  compulsion,  but  Italy  is  repudiating  universal  free 
instruction,  while  we  are  clearly  drawing  neai-er  to  it.  Italy  is 
proclaiming  the  unfitness  of  parish  vestries  to  act  as  School 
Boards,  while  we  are  suggesting  the  employment  of  Boards  of 
Guardians  in  that  capacity ;  and  while  we  are  edging  all  religious 
instruction  out  of  our  schools,  Italy  is  finding  herself  driven  to 
edge  it  in  again.  It  is  curious  to  watch  the  likeness  and  unlike- 
ness  of  the  two  educational  movements,  and  in  their  points  of 
opposition  it  will  be  yet  more  curious  to  see  which  proves  to  be 
in  the  right. 


MR.  TLIMSOLL'S  AGITATIOX. 

MR.  PLIMSOLL  had  what  is  called  a  very  enthusiastic 
meeting  in  Exeter  Hall  on  Saturday  night.  The  great  hall 
was  filled  with  people,  who  rose  to  their  feet  and  cheered  and 
waved  their  hats  and  handkerchiefs  when  Mr.  I'limsoll  and  hia 
friends  camo  on  the  platform,  and  again  when  Mr.  I'limsoll  rose 
to  speak,  and  once  more  when  he  sat  down  ;  and  strong  resolutions 
were  passed  denouncing  tho  shipowners  and  pledging  tho  meeting 
to  support  Mr.  PlimsoU's  movement.  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  in 
the  chair,  and  tliose  who  are  acquainted  with  Lord  Shaftesbury's 
peculiar  style  of  eloquence  will  not  need  to  be  told  that  strong 
language  was  not  wanting.  Ho  said  that  ho  asked  for  no  restraint  of 
language,  hardly  for  any  restraint  of  manner,  and  certainly  ho 
set  the  example  of  relieving  himself  as  far  us  possible  from  any 
restraints  of  the  kind.  He  drew  a  striking  picture  of  tho  "dia- 
bolical "  ahii)owner  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  tho  other  of  the  British 
sailor  "  as  helpli:«s  as  a  child,"  who  did  not  know  his  own  interest, 
and  could  not  protect  himself,  and  who  must  be  talien  care  of  by 
the  public,  'luo  professional  agitators  who  are  always  porading 
themselves  as  representative  working  men  also  turned  up  on  this 
occasion,  and  it  aopcars  that  tho  organization  of  tho  Trade  Unions 
is  to  bo  employed  iu  order  to  excito  tho  working  classes  on  the 
subject.  With  every  respect  for  Mr.  I'limsoll,  and  with  tho  deepest 
sympathy  with  tho  enterprise  in  wliich  ho  is  engaged,  we  venture 
to  doubt  whether  tho  course  oi  agitation  in  which  ho  boa  now 
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embarked  is  really  calculated  to  promote  the  permanent  success  of  the 
ohjects  he  has  at  heart.  We  are  quite  aware  that  this  is  not  a  case  for 
soft  kid  glove  touches  and  a  subdued  drawing-room  tone  and  polite 
euphemisms.  It  is  just  as  well  that  the  sort  of  things  which  the 
shipowners  are  accused  of  doing  should  be  called  by  their  right 
names,  and  we  admit  that  it  is  not  very  easy  to  speak  of  such  things 
•with  perfect  calmness.  It  is  not,  however,  as  a  question  of  good  taste 
that  we  are  disposed  to  argue  the  matter,  but  as  a  question  of 
expediency.  In  the  first  instance  Mr.  Plimsoll  found  that  he 
could  make  no  head  against  the  interested  hostility  of  the  ship- 
owners, the  inertia  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  iudifference  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Year  after  year  he  brought  forward  his 
motion,  but  in  vain,  and  at  last  he  resolved  to  appeal  to  public 
opinion.  His  book  is  certainly  violent  and  sensational,  but  its  best 
justification  is  that  it  has  answered  its  purpose.  Public  opinion 
has  been  roused,  and  everybody  is  now  on  Mr.  PlimsoU's  side. 
He  has  whistled  for  a  wind,  and  the  wind  has  come  at  his  call ; 
but  what  we  fear  is  that,  uiiless  he  knows  how  to  set  his  sails 
and  trim  his  craft,  he  may  possibly  find  that  he  has  more  wind 
than  is  good  for  him.  It  seems  to  us  that  what  is  wanted  now  is 
not  frothy  declamation,  and  the  pouring  out  of  Shaftesburyian 
vials  of  wrath,  or  the  factitious  agitation  of  "  representative 
■working-men,"  but  hard  facts  and  clear-headed,  sagacious,  prac- 
tical counsels.  Mr.  Plimsoll  wishes  he  had  Dickens  to  help  him 
with  a  novel,  and  he  tells  us  that  he  proposed  to  M.  Gustave 
Dor6  to  paint  a  great  picture  representing  the  bottom  of  the  North 
Sea  strewn  with  wrecks,  and  drovraing  seamen  who  had  been 
sent  to  their  death  in  rotten  ships  from  certain  notorious  ports. 
Mr.  Plimsoll,  however,  has  not  yet  found  a  novelist,  and  M.  Dore  has 
declined  his  ofler.  Mr.  Plimsoll  does  not  seem  to  have  realized  that 
there  are  two  stages  in  a  movement  such  as  that  ^with  which  he 
has  identified  himself.  There  is,  first,  the  stii-ring  up  of  public 
opinion,  and  next  there  is  the  question  how  the  force  thus  raised 
can  best  be  turned  to  practical  account.  And  in  this  instance  the 
second  of  these  stages  would  appear  to  have  been  reached.  One 
of  the  dangers  of  trusting  too  much  to  mere  popular  excitement 
is  that  its  gusty  vehemence  is  subject  to  equally  sudden  reactions. 
At  present  Mr.  Plimsoll  is  having  it  all  his  own  way.  The  ship- 
owners are  discreetly  silent,  but  when  they  come  forward  with 
their  defence,  people  wiU  perhaps  be  surprised  to  find  that  there 
are  two  sides  to  the  story.  There  is  also  some  risk  of  popular 
enthusiasm  being  chilled  by  the  discovery  that  in  legislation 
good  intentions  are  not  enough  by  themselves,  and  that  an 
impracticable  Act  of  Parliament  is  worse  than  useless. 

Mr.  Plimsoll  has  certainly  exposed  himself  to  the  charge  of 
inconsistency  by  first  demanding  an  inquiry,  and  then,  when  an 
inquiry  has  been  granted,  turning  round  and  saying  that  it  is 
necessary  to  proceed  to  legislation  at  once,  without  waiting  for 
the  result  of  the  inquiry.  Mr.  Plimsoll  might  retort  the  charge 
of  inconsistency ;  for  the  Government  which  now  opposes  legis- 
lation on  the  ground  that  inquiry  is  indispensable,  formerly 
opposed  inquiry  on  the  ground  that  the  facts  were  notorious 
and  the  subject  ripe  for  legislation.  Questions  of  personal 
inconsistency  are,  however,  trivial  in  themselves.  The  im- 
portant question  is  whether,  on  the  whole,  it  is  expedient 
to  anticipate  the  report  of  the  Commission  by  immediate 
legislation.  For  our  own  part,  we  have  before  said  that  we 
believe  sufficient  materials  are  at  hand  for  the  purposes  of 
legislation.  As,  however,  there  is  to  be  a  Commission,  and  as  the 
Commission  can  easily  finish  its  inquiries  and  report  before  next 
Session,  no  great  harm  can  come  from  postponing  legislation  for 
another  year.  Already  Mr.  PlimsoU's  agitation  has  had  the  effect 
of  making  shipowners  more  cautious  about  sending  out  doubt- 
ful vessels ;  the  sailors  feel  that,  if  they  have  a  case,  they  are  pretty 
;Bure  to  be  supported  ;  and  eveiy  disaster  that  occurs  becomes  the 
subject  of  sharp  questioning  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Under 
these  circumstances  shipowners  must  feel  that  they  are  living  in  a 
sort  of  glass  case,  and  for  their  own  sake  they  are  pretty  sure  to 
be  careful  what  they  do.  When  we  turn  to  Mr.  PlimsoU's  Bill 
we  find  an  additional  reason  for  delay.  It  is  not  a  favourable 
specimen  of  draughting.  It  is  wordy  and  confused,  and  the  sec- 
tions do  not  follow  each  other  in  logical  order.  It  seems  to  us 
that  it  has  also  more  serious  defects.  It  strikes  at  the  principle  of 
the  present  law  by  which  an  attempt — a  feeble  and  ineffectual 
attempt,  we  admit — is  made  to  fasten  responsibility  on  the  owner 
for  sending  out  an  unseaworthy  ship,  and  supplies  what  we  are 
afraid  would  be  found  practically  to  be  a  substitute  of  doubtful 
value.  It  is  proposed  that  no  British  ship  shall  be  allowed  to  leave 
or  enter  a  British  port  unless  it  can  produce  a  certificate  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  that  it  has  been  passed  by  a  surveyor  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  or  by  a  surveyor  either  of  Llojd's  Register  or  of  the 
Liverpool  Underwriters'  Registry.  The  surveyor  is  to  furnish  the 
owner  with  a  statement  of  any  defects  which  he  may  discover  in 
the  ship,  and  these  defects  must  be  remedied  to  his  satisfaction 
before  a  certificate  can  be  obtained.  In  the  case  of  surveys  by 
Board  of  Trade  surveyors,  there  is  to  be  an  appeal  to  the  Board ; 
and  the  Board  may  at  any  time  cancel  or  suspend  a  certi- 
ficate if  it  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  certificate  was 
issued  upon  false  or  erroneous  information,  or  that  anything 
has  happened  to  injure  the  soundness  of  the  ship.  Deck  loads  are 
to  be  prohibited  from  January  to  March  inclusive,  and  from  Sep- 
tember to  December  in  every  year,  except  under  special  license 
from  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  is  further  provided  that  a  load-line 
denoting  the  minimum  depth  of  freeboard  of  every  British  sliip — 
the  freeboard  to  bo  determined  by  a  table  in  the  15111 — shall  be 
painted  in  white  on  the  hull  of  the  ship  amidships  in  a  con- 


spicuous manner.  No  ship  which  is  so  loaded  that  the  depth  of 
the  freeboard  of  such  ship  is  less  than  the  niinimum  depth  of  the 
freeboard  as  indicated  by  the  load-line  will  be  allowed  to  sail  from 
any  port,  and  if  a  ship  enters  without  sufficient  freeboard,  tlie 
owner  and  master  will  be  liable  to  heavy  penalties.  Foreign  ships 
entering  our  ports  are  to  be  subject  to  similar  requirements.  At 
present  passenger  vessels  are  obliged  to  be  surveyed,  and  many 
owners  find  it  for  their  own  interest  to  have  surveys  by 
the  officers  of  Lloyd's  Register  or  the  Liverpool  Underwriters' 
Registry.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  rule  should  not  be  ex- 
tended to  merchant  vessels  as  well  as  passenger  vessels.  The 
difficulty  of  marking  a  load-line  is  that  the  depth  to  which  a  vessel 
might  safely  be  loaded  would  depend  in  some  degree  on  the  nature 
of  the  cargo;  but  this  difficulty  might  be  got  over  if  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Institute  of  Naval  Architects  were  adopted — to 
mark  on  the  side  of  each  ship  amidships  the  point  at  which  a 
horizontal  plane  would  cut  off"  one-fourth  of  her  internal  capacity. 
This  would  supply  an  indication  of  the  weight  of  the  cargo  in  pro- 
portion to  the  cubic  capacity  of  the  ship,  and  would  be  at  least 
important  evidence  in  any  inquiry  as  to  alleged  overloading. 
The  prohibition  of  deck  loads  is  certainly  justified  by  experience, 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  former  statute  on  the  subject 
had  to  be  repealed  as  impracticable. 

During  the  week  the  case  of  the  Sea  Queen  has  turned  up  in 
the  course  of  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  as  the 
case  is  a  very  good  illustration  of  the  sort  of  questions  which 
occasionally  arise  in  inquiries  as  to  the  soundness  or  overloading 
of  vessels,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  give  an  outline  of  the  evi- 
dence. The  Sea  Queen — originally  the  Noi-manhj — was  built  in 
1859.  After  passing  through  several  hands  with  various  changes 
of  name,  we  find  her  finally  registered  as  the  Sea  Queen  in  1 864. 
She  had  then  been  lengthened,  and  an  upper  deck  had  been  built 
on  her.  In  February  1870  she  was  loaded  at  Newcastle  for 
Malaga  with  coals — in  all  some  1,117  tons,  or  about  one-third 
more  than  her  gross  tonnage.  The  firm  who  then  owned  her  had 
bought  her  some  years  before  for  7,500/.;  she  was  insured  for 
io,ooo/.  She  went  to  sea  on  the  12th.  On  the  14th  fragments 
of  the  ship  were  washed  up  on  the  North  Scroby  Sand,  and  "  the 
inference  was  that  every  soul  on  board  perished."  The  owners 
were  paid  the  whole  of  the  insurance  money.  One  of  them  stated 
in  court  that  he  sent  3/.  to  a  widow  at  Sunderland.  Before  the 
vessel  went  to  sea  her  depth  in  the  water  attracted  attention.  The 
captain's  wife  remonstrated  with  the  owners  about  it.  The 
steward  said  to  his  wife — this  at  least  is  in  the  wife's  evidence — 

Look  what  a  shameful  state  we  are  going  out  in,  with- 
out a  mainmast,  and  so  deeply  laden."  The  cook,  who 
had  never  seen  the  vessel  till  he  went  on  board,  was 
startled  to  find  her  so  deep  in  the  water,  and  so  long 
and  narrow.  He  was  so  low-spirited  that  his  wife  urged 
him  to  come  away.  He  said  he  would  have  done  so  had  it  not 
been  for  her  sake  and  the  two  children,  but  he  was  afraid  of 
two  months'  imprisonment.  One  of  the  crew  told  his  sister  he 
was  going  in  the  Sea  Queen  only  because,  if  he  did  not  go,  he 
would  get  three  months'  imprisonment,  and  that  would  forfeit 
his  certificate.  Another  man  was  urged  by  his  father  and  mother 
not  to  sail  in  her,  but  he  said  he  had  signed  articles,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  go.  Joseph  Hubbard,  who  had  been  twenty-one  years  a 
seaman,  and  was  then  a  river  policeman,  was  struck  by  the  depth 
of  the  ship ;  he  had  never  seen  a  steamer  going  to  sea  so  deep 
before.  The  mate  told  him  that  two  of  the  men  were  inclined  to 
refuse  duty,  and  the  constable  then  told  the  men  that  they  must  not 
refuse  duty,  but  if  they  had  anything  to  complain  of  they  must 
come  ashore  and  go  before  the  magistrate.  The  men  said  they  did 
not  care  if  they  were  locked  up,  as  the  ship  was  nigh  sinking. 
The  constable  saw  the  water  at  that  moment  "  dabbling  over  the 
gunwale  in  different  places."  The  men  went  to  sea  and  were 
drowned  with  the  rest.  The  depth  of  the  Sea  Queen  in  the  water 
seems  to  have  been  the  common  talk  of  the  docks.  The  examining 
officer  of  the  Customs  who  cleared  her  made  a  remark  about  it. 
The  assistant  staith-master  thought  she  was  "  dangerously  deep."  A 
ship-chandler  observed  that  the  ship  as  she  passed  out  "  looked  low 
in  the  water,  was  of  great  length,  and,  being  without  a  mainmast, 
had  a  ghastly  appearance."  The  dock-master  "  considered  the 
vessel  nothing  better  than  a  coffin."  The  deputy  dock-master 
when  he  saw  her  go  out  said  she  was  in  a  disgraceful  state  and 
would  never  reach  her  destination.  A  shipwright  and  surveyor 
under  the  Board  of  Trade  said  she  was  the  deepest  ship  he  ever 
saw  afloat ;  he  thought  her  "a  coffin  to  some  of  the  poor  fellows." 
The  captain  of  a  steam-tug  to  whom  he  made  the  remark  agreed 
with  him.  The  lock-gateman,  an  old  seaman,  thought  she  was 
in  a  dangerous  state,  and  said  he  would  not  go  to  sea  in  her  if  the 
owners  would  give  her  to  him  for  nothing.  The  dock-gateman 
said,  "If  I  had  signed  articles  to  go  in  the  ship,  I  would  go  six 
months  to  gaol  rather  than  go  in  her."  A  dock  pilot  declared 
he  would  not  have  gone  to  sea  in  her.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Lloyds'  surveyor  at  Hartlepool  who  had  super- 
intended the  original  construction  and  also  the  lengthening 
of  the  ship,  a  shipbuilder  at  Hartlepool,  a  London  ship- 
broker  who  had  superintended  the  loading  of  the  Sea  Queen 
on  different  occasions,  a  surveying  officer  of  the  Admiralty 
Transport  Service  who  had  sui'veyed  her  in  1867,  the 
pilot  who  took  her  out  of  dock,  and  one  of  the  owners  gave 
evidence  as  to  her  seaworthiness;  but  of  these  only  the  pilot 
and  owner  had  seen  her  when  actually  loaded  for  this  voyage.  It 
was  suggested  that  such  a  long  vessel  without  bulwarks  would 
look  very  deep  and  low  in  the  water,  and  this  might  mislead  a  casual 
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•bserver.  The  Court  of  Inquiry  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
£ea  Queen,  "  though  deep,  was  not  overladen  to  that  extent  as  to 
render  her  dangerous,"  but  they  "respectfully  urged  on  the  Govern- 
ment the  necessity  of  instituting  some  inspection  to  prevent  a 
Eystem  " — that  is,  overloading — "  which  has  become  so  notorious 
in  vessels  leaving  the  Tyne."  Mr.  Galloway,  the  chief  survej-or 
of  steam- vessels,  drew  up  a  minute  on  this  case  for  the  Board  of 
Trade.  He  thought  the  vessel  had  sufBcient  freeboard,  but  was 
not  strong  enough  to  carry  so  large  a  quantity  of  dead  weight  in 
safetJ^  "  This  case,"  he  added,  "  shows  the  absurdity  of  the  pro- 
posal that  Government  should  interfere  with  the  stowage  or  load- 
ing of  ships.  If  this  ship  had  been  a  very  strong  ship,  and  without 
the  cargo-ports,  I  have  no  doubt  she  would  have  carried  the  dead 
weight  named  with  safety,  but,  as  it  was,  such  a  weight 
was  decidedly  a  source  of  danger.  If  the  Board  of  Trade 
are  to  interfere  with  the  loading  of  ships,  they  will  have 
to  make  provision  to  meet  the  special  case  of  each  ship,  for 
it  does  not  follow  that  two  ships  of  like  tonnage  and  of  the 
same  dimensions  can  with  safety  be  sent  to  sea  with  a  like 
cargo,  unless  the  details  of  construction  are  also  alike,  and  the 
quality  of  the  material  and  the  workmanship  are  identical."  It  is 
obvious  that  under  a  system  of  surveys  there  would  be  a  better 
guarantee  than  at  present  for  the  soundness  of  vessels,  and  that 
the  painting  up  of  a  load-line  as  suggested  by  the  Institute  of 
iNaval  Architects — not  an  absolute  limit  of  loading,  but  an  indi- 
cation of  the  weight  of  cargo  in  proportion  to  the  cubic  measure- 
ment of  the  vessel— would  meet  the  objections  raised  by  Mr. 
Galloway,  and  would  at  the  same  time  supply  a  trustworthy 
basis  for  the  judgment  of  a  court  of  inquiry.  It  is  above  all 
important,  however,  not  to  diminish  the  responsibility  of  owners 
for  the  seaworthiness  of  their  vessels. 


AECHBISHOP  MANNING  ON  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION. 

IF  the  only  direct  result  of  the  defunct  Irish  University  Bill 
has  been  to  bring  about  a  Ministerial  crisis,  it  has  at  least  served 
indirectly  to  apply  a  fresh  stimulus  to  the  eloquence  of  Eoman 
Catholic  prelates.  A  discourse  of  Dr.  Vaughan's,  the  newly 
appointed  Bishop  of  Salford,  is  reported  from  Home,  which  ought 
to  fill  Mr.  Disraeli  with  shame  and  compunction  at  the  course  he 
saw  fit  to  adopt  on  that  occasion.  Whether  or  not  he  was  con- 
sulting the  best  interests  of  the  Conservative  party  or  of  University 
Education,  we  will  not  now  discuss.  But  he  is  proved  to  have 
been  deplorably  unmindful  of  what  was  due  to  the  traditions  of 
the  great  Caucasian  race.  It  is  true  indeed  that  the  Jews  are  no 
longer  "  the  chosen  "  aud  "  peculiar  people."  Their  "  missionary 
work  "  has  been  confided  to  other  hands,  but  the  principle  remains 
Tinchanged.  There  is  still  on  earth  "  a  peculiar  people  set  apart 
by  Providence  to  do  the  missionary  work  of  the  Church ;  "  and 
that  people  is  the  Irish  nation,  which  has  been  trained  under  the 
bondage  and  oppression  of  England,  as  Israel  was  trained  of  old 
under  Egyptian  bondage,  for  its  glorious  destiny.  It  has  moreover 
been  endowed  by  Providence  with  "  the  theological  virtues  of 
faith,  hope,  and  charity,"  and  "  the  two  great  gifts  of  poverty  and 
thastity."  Its  apostolic  energy  has  already  evangelized  "  England, 
Scotland,  Germany,  and  France,"  and  is  now  engaged  in  converting 
America,  and  is  destined  to  convert  the  world.  To  be  sure,  it  has 
generally  been  believed  that  the  special  distinction  of  Judaism  was 
to  be  an  exclusive  rather  than  an  expansive  and  missionary  power, 
nnd  that  St.  Augustine  converted  England.  And  we  seem  to  have 
heard  before  now  bitter  lamentations  from  the  most  orthodox 

?uarters  over  the  scandal  brought  on  their  religion  by  "  the  low 
risli  " — who,  according  to  Dr.  Vaughan,  are  "  the  greatest  moral 
power  in  the  world  " — aud  their  frequent  apostasy  when  removed 
from  the  restraints  of  homo.  It  must  have  been  most  gratifying  to 
liuch  of  them  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  Eternal  City  to  learn  on  such 
unimpeachable  authority  that  tlieir  extensive  contributions  to  the 
dirt  .and  drunkenness  of  the  chief  cities  of  England  and  America  are 
in  truth  the  outward  signs  of  a  magnificent  Christian  apostolato, 
which  has  for  fourteen  centuries  been  conquering  the  allegiance 
of  mankind,  and  before  which  those  "  legalized  bandits,"  the 
"  hypocritical  Kings,  and  Ministers,  and  Parliaments,"  of  the 
present  day,  will  be  compelled  to  bow.  Bishop  Vaughan,  how- 
ever, is  hardly  a  preacher  whose  theological — or,  we  should  rather 
Bay,  ethnological — lucubrations  are  likely  to  attract  serious 
attention  beyond  a  very  select  and  very  Hibernian  circle.  The 
collapse  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  measure  has  inspired  a  more  intelligent, 
if  hardly  more  intelligible,  How  of  episcopal  eloquence  nearer  home. 
Archbi.-ihop  Manning  is  so  constant  ly  on  his  legs  that  it  is  perhaps 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  his  utterances  should  always  be  quite 
coherent.  'J"ho  silver  stream  of  his  oratory  is  too  seldom  inter- 
rupted by  any  golden  intcHudcs  of  silence.  J5ut  wo  niust  confess 
that  his  speecli  at  the  Liverpool  Catholic  Club  tho  other  day  has 
rather  puzzled  us  on  more  accounts  than  one.  It  was  evidently 
intended  as  a  sort  of  profession  of  his  political  faith  in  general,  nnil 
of  his  particular  o])inii)nH  on  the  Hui)ject  of  University  education. 
On  neither  point  is  it  very  easy  to  understand  him. 

The  Archbishop  began  by  disclaiming  sympathy  with  any  poli- 
tical party,  and  arsureil  his  hearers  Unit  this  was  tho  proper  atti- 
tude for  Calholics,  and  that  it  was  illustrated  by  his  own  lifehmg 
example.  JJuriuff  forty  years  hi^  hnd  only  onci;  exercised  his  fran- 
chise, nnd  then  it  was  on  Mr«.  Toyser's  principh^,  not  because  ho 
likt.'d  llio  candidate  for  whom  ho  voted  best,  but  because  ho  dis- 
liked him  least.  "I  wanted  to  kecj)  out  somebody  else."  "A 
more  supremo  disregard  for  party  politics  aud  party  Govoruuienta — 


and  a  plague,  I  say,  upon  both  their  Houses — no  man  in  that  room 

could  possess."  Whether  Dr.  Manning  really  wishes  to  see  both 
Houses  of  the  Legislature  abolished  is  not  explained.  His  language, 
strong  as  it  is,  does  not  go  quite  so  far  as  that  of  his  colleague.  Bishop 
Vaughan,  who  spoke,  we  are  told,  "  with  a  contempt  nothing 
could  exceed  of  Liberal  Governments  and  Parliaments."  But  h* 
went  on  to  observe  that,  when  asked  some  years  ago  by  a  distin- 
guished politician  what  line  Catholics  would  take  in  the  elections, 
he  replied,  "  We  care  nothing  about  you  or  your  politics,  but  there 
are  two  things  we  do  care  for,  and  if  you  touch  either  of  them 
ever}'  Catholic  in  Great  Britain  will  vote  against  you."  To  these 
two  things  we  will  return  directly.  But  meanwhile  the  Arch- 
bishop's profession  of  political  faith,  or  rather  of  political  scepticism, 
which  is  expressly  put  forward  not  as  his  own  theory,  but  as  com- 
mon to  him  with  all  his  eo-religionists,  strikes  us  as  an  extremely  odd 
one.  If  he  ouh'  means  thatlloman  Catholics,  as  such,  are  not  bound 
to  be  Whigs  or  Tories,  Liberals  or  Conservatives,  nothing  can  be 
more  obviously  reasonable;  but  just  the  same  thing  might  be  pre- 
dicated of  the  members  of  every  other  Communion.  Circumstances 
may  have  often  inclined  Anglicans  to  the  Conservative  and  Dis- 
senters to  the  Liberal  side  in  politics,  as  circumstances  have  also 
established  an  alliance  in  formeryears  between  the  Liberal  party  and 
the  Komau  Catholics.  Such  connexions  are  no  doubt  accidental 
aud  variable  ;  and  if  the  Archbishop  simply  meant  that  it  was 
open  to  Catholics  as  mucli  as  to  an}'  one  else  to  choose  their  side 
in  politics  according  to  their  personal  convictions,  he  could  have 
been  charged  with  nothing  worse  than  a  gratuitous  assertion  of 
truisms.  But  the  general  drift  of  his  speech,  and  his  pointed 
reference  to  his  own  abstention  from  voting  during  the  last  forty 
years,  point  to  a  diflerent  interpretation  of  his  words.  What  he 
appears  to  have  really  meant  was,  not  that  Catholics  were  free  to 
take  their  side  in  politics,  but  they  ought  to  have  no  politics  at 
all,  except  where  their  own  religious  interests  are  concerned,  and 
ought  then  to  vote  against  any  and  every  Government  which  re- 
fused to  do  their  bidding.  If  "  the  Holy  See  and  religious  educa- 
tion are  touched,  every  Catholic  in  Great  Britain "  must  vote 
against  the  Government.  On  all  other  questions  Catholics  are 
wholly  iudiflerent  and  will  not  vote  at  all.  That  is  to  say, 
in  other  words,  not  that  on  all  points  concerning  the  social, 
moral,  or  political  welfare  of  their  country,  which  have  no  direct 
bearing  on  the  interests,  real  or  supposed,  of  their  Church, 
Catholics  may  diiier  in  opinion  and  take  opposite  sides,  but  that 
all  such  points  are  really  beneath  their  consideration,  and  they 
had  better  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  Dr.  Manning  has  really  attained  to  this  very  un- 
patriotic state  of  what  the  Stoic  philosophers  would  have  called 
arapa'iia,  still  less  that  he  has  "  possessed  "  it,  as  his  words  would 
imply,  for  the  last  forty  years.  But  that,  if  he  is  correctly  re- 
ported, is  certainly  the  upshot  of  this  portion  of  his  speech. 

The  two  points  on  which  alone  Catholics  do  care  to  have  andexpross 
an  opinion  are  alleged  to  be  "the  Holy  See  " — meaning  evidently  the 
temporal  power — "  and  religious  education."  And  these  two  are 
practically  reduced  to  one,  for  the  somewhat  startling  reason  that 
"'  the  former  point  (the  Holy  See)  Divine  Providence  has  taken 
into  His  own  hands,  and  we  will  await  the  issue."  We  .should 
ourselves  have  imagined  that  to  a  believer  in  Divine  Providence 
there  were  no  "  points  "  which  did  not  fall  within  its  scope. 
And  there  was  a  period  not  very  long  ago,  if  our  memory  serves 
us  truly,  when  Dr.  Manning-  was  by  no  means  disposed  "  to  await 
the  issue  "  quietly  as  regards  the  particular  point  which  Pi-ovidence 
has  now,  it  seems,  for  the  first  time  taken  charge  of.  We  have 
some  recollection  of  being  inundated  with  an  endless  fiood  of 
sermons,  speeches,  pastorals,  and  pamphlets  from  his  pen  for  years, 
both  before  and  after  his  appointment  to  the  archbishopric,  until 
the  still  more  "burning  question"  of  Papal  infallibility  turned, 
up  to  give  a  now  direction  to  his  thoughts.  But  a  French  bishop 
publicly  announced  at  the  beginning  of  the  Italian  war  in 
1859  that  "  God,  with  the  assistance  of  France,  was  writing  a 
magnificent  page  in  tho  history  of  the  world."  And  so  it  appears 
that  Providence,  with  the  assistance  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  has  for 
the  present,  at  all  events,  decided  the  question  of  the  temporal 
power — decided  it  wrongly,  we  fear,  if  Archbishop  Manning's 
earlier  declarations  on  the  subject  may  be  relied  upon.  Tho  one 
remaining  point,  therefore,  which  Providence  has  not  yet  removed 
from  human  guardianship,  is  that  of  education,  and  to  tho  Irish 
University  Bill  the  rest  of  tho  speech  is  devoted.  Dr.  Manning 
"  felt  it  his  duty"  to  hear  the  whole  debate,  not  because  ho  has 
itching  ears,  but  because  it  is  impossible  to  watch  tho  course  of  a 
discussion  by  reading  the  reports  in  tho  newspapers.  '\\'e  hardly 
see  why,  but  considering  how  frequently  the  Archbishop  feels  it 
his  duty  to  attend  the  debates  in  both  Houses — notwithstanding 
his  "  plague  on  them  " — we  nu^y  venture  to  hope  that  in  this  case 
duly  and  inclination  did  not  rudely  clash.  it»is  perhaps  also 
natural  to  infer  that  he  is  not — to  his  own  creilit — so  entirely  in- 
dill'erent  as  he  would  fain  persuade  us  to  tho  jiolilical  interests  of 
his  country.  Bo  that  as  it  may,  some  of  his  comments  on  the 
University  Bill  are  suilicicntly  surprising,  and  all  tho  more  so  as 
hn  was  very  generally  reported. at  the  timo  to  have  expressed  his 
satisfaction  with  it  as  a  just  and  reasonable  measure,  nnd  nil 
that  could  fairly  bo  expected.  Ho  does  indeed  distinctly  repeat 
to  his  hearers  "at  Liverpool  his  conviction  of  tho  honest  and 
honourable  desire  of  tho  Government  to  do  full  justice  to  tho 
Irish  Cal  holics,  and  ho  admits  that  tho  rejected  J  till  would  have 
placed  Ihem  in  n  much  better  jiosition  as  regards  University 
(legn-ea  thim  their  Mnglish  co-religionists.  liut  his  account 
of  tho.  position  of  theao  last  is  not  very  intelligible,  according 
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to  the  report  in  tbe  Times,  of  which  no  contradiction  has  appeared: 
— "  Xo  Catholic  in  England  can  take  a  degree  without  either  ex- 
posing himself  to  the  pestilential  infidelity  of  Oxford,  or  goin<j  to 
the  London  University,  and  at  the  London  University  no  Catholic 
can  take  a  degree  without  being  examined  in  the  ethics  and  meta- 
physics which  are  taught  by  the  Professors  of  that  University."  As 
to  the  latter  statement,  a  graduate  of  Loudon  University  wrote  to 
the  Times  next  day  to  point  out,  what  we  should  have  supposed 
was  tolerably  notorious,  that  it  is  a  purely  examining  body,  having 
no  professors  at  all,  and  that  nobody  need  "  go  to  it "  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  degree,  in  the  sense  of  residing  or  attending 
lectures  there,  though  it  is  open  to  those  who  so  desire  to  attend 
University  College  in  Gower  Street,  the  great  majority  of  students 
being  in  Vact  prepared  for  their  degree  examinations  at  Denomi- 
national Colleges  or  by  private  tuition.  He  also  pointed  out  that 
the  provisions  introduced  into  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  against  making 
the  examinations  a  vehicle  of  imposing  or  excluding  any  particular 
doctrines  in  theology  or  philosophy  are  in  practice  strictly  carried 
out  at  London  University.  The  Archbishop's  complaint  is,  there- 
fore, based  on  a  complete  ignorance  of  the  facts.  As  to  the 
"pestilential  iufideUty  of  Oxford,"  he  has,  of  course,  a  right  to 
his  own  opinion.  It  may  perhaps  help  to  explain  the  very  curious 
circumstance  that  twice  within  the  last  ten  years,  after  collecting- 
subscriptions  'for  the  purpose  and  (if  we  are  not  misinformed) 
actually  purchasing  ground  at  Oxford  for  building  upon,  Dr.  New- 
man has  been  compelled  to  relinquish  his  scheme,  not  by  any 
opposition  of  the  University  authorities,  who  manifested  a  friendly 
disposition,  but  by  the  authorities  of  his  own  Church.  But  it  is 
not  equally  easy  to  reconcile  with  this  fact,  or  with  the  Arch- 
bishop's sweeping  denunciation  of  the  "pestilential"  atmosphere, 
another  circumstance.  It  was  only  two  years  ago  that  the 
Jesuits  resumed  charge  of  the  Roman  Catholic  mission  at 
Oxford,  which  they  had  given  up  about  ten  years  before,  and 
began  making  arrangements  for  building  a  new  and  handsome 
church  in  a  central  position — presumably  with  the  object  of 
attracting  Catholic  imdergraduates,  for  the  present  chapel 
abimdantly  suffices  for  the  wants  of  the  small  body  of  resident 
members  of  their  Communion.  This  hardly  looks  as  if  they,  any 
more  than  Dr.  Newman,  shared  the  Archbishop's  view  of  the 
matter. 

We  need  not  follow  Dr.  Manning  through  his  pathetic  de- 
scription of  the  young  Catholic  who  has  had  his  faith  disturbed 
and  "  the  structure  of  his  brain  altered  "  by  the  heretical  teaching  of 
the  metaphysical  Professors  of  London  University — meaning,  we 
presume.  University  College.  It  is  not  till  neaiiy  the  end  of  his 
speech  that  he  comes  back  to  the  subject  which  he  had  all  along 
been  professing  to  deal  with,  the  Irish  University  Bill.  And,  having 
already  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  Government  had  every 
desire  to  act  justly,  and  that  their  measure  would  have  given  far 
greater  advantages  to  Roman  Catholics  than  any  they  enjoy  in 
England,  he  seems  to  have  felt  the  difficulty  of  harmonizing  these 
admissions  with  the  suicidal  refusal  of  the  Irish  bishops  to  accept 
a  much  better  offer  than  is  ever  likely  to  be  made  to  them  again. 
He  says,  however,  that  he  believes  the  bishops  would  gladly  have 
accepted  the  offer,  "though  there  was  no  endowment,"  if  it  had 
not  consolidated  and  rendered  permanent  the  mixed  and  godless 
system  of  education  established  in  1 845.  On  which  we  have  only 
two  remarks  to  make.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  bishops  refused 
an  offer  which  "gave  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  power  to  obtain 
degrees  on  terms  consistent  with  their  consciences,"  and  "  much 
■better  than  those  on  which  Catholics  can  obtain  degrees  in 
England  " — and  that  is  a  very  moderate  way  of  stating  what  was 
offered  them — because  it  did  not  also  fibolish  the  existing  system 
of  the  godless  colleges,"  which  none  of  them  need  have  attended, 
their  manner  of  reasoning  must  have  been  more  profoundly 
Hibernian  than  we  should  have  ventured  to  suppose.  In  the  next 
place,  if  their  meaning  be  that  with  which  Dr.  Manning  credits 
them,  their  way  of  expressing  it  is  so  purely  Hibernian  as  to  recall 
the  fatal  ejaculation  of  the  drowning  man  whom  "  nobody  shall 
save."  In  their  public  declaration  against  the  Bill,  the  bishops 
do  indeed  complain  of  "  mixed  and  secular  education,"  and  of  the 
retention  of  two  of  the  obnoxious  Queen's  Colleges ;  but  the  main 
stress  is  laid  on  the  very  objection  which  the  Archbishop  thinks 
they  did  not  really  care  about,  two  long  paragraphs  being  devoted 
to  an  elaborate  protest  against  the  "  aggravated  injustice"  of  no 
endowments  being  provided  for  them.  And  the  same  point  was 
emphatically  dwelt  upon  by  their  spokesmen  in  Parliament.  The 
Archbishop  is  naturally  anxious  to  make  out  the  best  case  he  can 
for  hia  episcopal  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  Irish  Channel, 
but  his  speech  suggests  a  shrewd  suspicion  that,  if  he  had  occupied 
Cardinal  Culk-n's  post,  the  Bill  would  have  met  with  a  very 
dillerent  reception  at  the  hands  of  the  hierarchy. 


LARCENY  IX  ADULTKRY. 

AN  important  question  of  woman's  rights  has  arisen  in  a  cri- 
minal court.  The  law  of  England  does  not  punish  a  man 
for  abducting  another  man's  wife,  but  some  English  lawyers  have 
been  disposed  to  punish  the  abduction,  together  with  the  wife,  of 
that  which  would  commonly  be  considered  as  the  wife's  property. 
There  was  a  cfise  in  which  an  elopement  was  planned,  and  the 
■wife  packed  her  boxes  ready  to  start.  The  man  told  her  to  bring 
all  the  money  she  could,  and  she  bad  placed  money  in  one  of  the 
boxes.  The  boxes  were  actujtlly  placed  in  a  curt  and  carried 
away,  but  the  hutiband  awoke  in  time  to  intercept  his  wife's  de- 


parture. The  man  was  tried  and  convicted  for  stealing  this 
money,  and  the  judge  who  tried  him  intimated  that  he  might 
have  been  found  guilty  of  larceny  even  if  the  boxes  which  ho 
carried  away  had  contained  only  wearing  apparel  of  the  wife. 
This,  however,  was  rather  alarming  doctrine,  and  it  has  not  been 
maintained  in  later  cases  to  its  full  extent.  If  a  woman  elopes, 
she  necessarily  takes  some  clothes  on  her  person,  and,  according 
to  strictness  of  law,  these  clothes  are  the  property  of  her  hus- 
band, and  the  taliing  of  them  invito  domino  might  be  considered 
felony.  But  if  adultery  is  to  bo  criminally  punished,  that  result 
ought  to  be  attained  directly,  and  not  by  treating  it  as  a  sort  of 
constructive  larceny.  As  regards  clothes,  indeed,  the  law  has 
been  for  some  time  settled,  but  doubt  might  still  exist  in  the  case 
of  jewelry. 

It  may  of  course  be  urged  that,  if  a  woman  of  the  least  refine- 
ment elopes,  she  naturally  takes  her  jewel-case  along  with  her. 
This  is  indeed  what  happened  in  the  recent  example  of  Mrs.  Brown, 
whose  paramour  was  tried  for  stealing  ,  the  jewels  which  he  had 
helped  to  carry  away  or  dispose  of.  There  is  in  contemplation  of  law 
such  a  unity  of  interest  between  husband  and  wife  that  ordinarily 
the  wife  cannot  steal  the  goods  of  her  husband,  nor  can  an  in- 
different person  steal  the  goods  of  the  husband  by  the  delivery  of 
the  wife.  If,  therefore,  the  wife  deliver  the  goods  of  the  husband 
to  an  indifferent  person  for  that  person  to  convert  them  to  his 
own  use,  this  is  no  lai'ceny.  But  if  the  person  to  whom  the  goods 
are  delivered  by  the  wife  be  an  adulterer  it  is  otherwise,  and  an 
adulterer  can  be  properly  convicted  of  stealing  the  husband's  goods, 
though  they  be  delivered  to  him  by  the  wife.  If  no  adultery  has 
been  actually  committed  by  the  parties,  but  the  goods  of  the  hus- 
band are  removed  from  his  house  by  the  intended  adulterer  with 
intent  that  the  wife  should  elope  with  him  and  live  in  adultery 
with  him,  this  taking  of  the  goods  is  in  point  of  law  larceny.  Thus 
the  law  was  correctly  enunciated  by  a  learned  judge  more  than 
thirty  years  ago ;  but  he  went  on  to  say  that  if  a  wife  eloped  with 
an  adulterer  who  took  her  clothes  with  them  it  was  larceny,  and 
this  proposition  would  hardly  be  supported  at  the  present  day.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  the  ancient  maxims  of  the  Common  Lavsr 
would  still  be  applicable  to  the  case.  That  law  knows  nothing 
about  "  separate  use,"  which  is  an  invention  of  Courts  of  Equity. 
All  that  is  the  wife's  is  the  husband's ;  but  as  husband  and  wife 
are  one,  the  wife  cannot  steal  from  the  husband,  nor  can  another 
person  help  her  to  steal  from  him  unless  that  person  be  an  adul- 
terer. It  seems  doubtful  whether  this  exception  of  an  adulterer  is 
not  of  later  date  than  the  rule.  The  exception  was  either  intro- 
duced or  recognized  in  a  case  decided  in  1829,  which  has  been 
followed  in  later  cases.  The  judges  have,  however,  been  unwill- 
ing to  carry  the  principle  thus  established  to  its  full  extent,  be- 
cause the  result  would  have  been  to  make  every  case  of  what  used 
to  be  called  crim.  con.  a  case  of  felony.  In  every  case  of  this  kind 
the  man  who  takes  away  the  wife  of  another  man  must  necessarily 
take  with  him  something  which  is  in  law  the  husband's  property. 
They  may  elope  together,  or  the  wife  may  leave  the  house 
alone,  and  join  her  paramour  at  an  appointed  place.  In  the  one 
case  she  perhaps  hands  her  dressing-case  to  her  lover  as  he  helps  her 
to  descend  a  ladder  of  ropes ;  in  the  other  case  she  brings  it  in  her 
hand.  In  the  former  there  would  be  a  "joint  taking,"  and  in  the 
latter  there  would  not;  and  if  this  be,  as  in  some  of  the  reported 
cases  it  has  been  made,  the  ground  of  decision,  the  law  would 
make>  distinction  between  two  cases  where  the  moral  guilt  of 
both  is  the  same.  It  was  said  in  the  first  of  the  series  of  modem 
cases  that  "  this  was  larceny,  for,  though  the  wife  consented,  it 
must  be  considered  that  it  was  done  invito  domino."  But  this  ob- 
servation would  apply  to  all  cases  that  occur,  except  indeed  those 
in  which  the  husband  connives  at  the  wife's  departure.  In  that 
case  money  and  plate  to  a  considerable  amount  had  been  carried 
away,  and  it  may  be  that  both  judges  and  juries  have  been 
insensibly  inffuenced  by  the  value  of  the  property  abducted. 
In  a  later  case  the  paramour,  who  was  a  lodger  in  the  husband's 
house,  went  away  leaving  the  husband  and  wife  together;  then  the 
husband  went  out,  and  then  the  wife  went  out  and  joined  her 
paramour.  They  were  followed,  and  overtaken  on  tlie  road  in 
company,  and  he  was  found  carrying  a  bandbox  containing  wearing 
apparel  of  the  wife,  which  was  of  course  the  husband's  property; 
lie  was  convicted  of  stealing  this  property,  but  the  judges  held 
that  the  conviction  could  not  be  sustained.  There  had  been,  how- 
ever, a  previous  case  in  which,  besides  wearing  apparel  of  the  wife, 
a  coffee-pot  and  candlesticks  were  taken  away,  and  in  this  case 
the  paramour  was  convicted,  and  the  conviction  was  sustained.  lu 
that  case  the  wife  stated  that  the  paramour  assisted  in  removing 
the  property,  whereas  in  the  case  previously  cited  it  is  probable 
that  the  wile  carried  the  bandbox  in  her  hand.  It  was  further 
stated  by  the  wife  that  the  coffee-pot  and  candlesticks  had  been  used 
by  her  and  her  paramour  during  a  cohabitation  of  upwards  of  a  year, 
and  the  paramour  had  pledged  some  of  her  wearing  apparel,  and 
applied  the  money  to  his  own  purposes.  This  is  an'unsatisfactory 
case,  because  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  paramour  had  any 
animus  furandi  as  regards  the  colibe-pot  and  candlesticks,  and  the 
distinction  between  a  joint  taking  by  the  two  parties  and  a  taking 
by  the  wife  alone  is  not  of  any  moral  value.  There  was  another 
case  in  which  the  wife  stated  that  the  pnvamour  told  her  to 
"'  bring  all  the  money  she  could,"  and  it  might  be  thought  in  such 
a  case  that  there  was  an  intention  to  despoil  the  husband,  not  only  of 
his  wife,  but  of  his  property.  In  another  case  the  property  taken 
did  not  consist  merely  of  female  apparel,  or  of  articles  exclusively 
for  female  use,  but  the  wife  brouglit  tills  projierty  to  the  paramour's 
lodgings,  and  it  was  simply  found  there.    Thus  there  was  no  joint 
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tating  and  no  separate  possession  by  tlie  paramour,  and  the 
judge  who  tried  the  case  said  that  there  could  be  no  conviction. 

It  appears  difficult  to  extract  from  these  cases  any  principle 
that  can  be  coniidently  accepted  as  conformable  either  with 
law  or  common  sense.  We  know,  of  course,  how  an  elope- 
ment is  managed  by  the  heroines  of  novels.  The  husband  finds 
that  his  presents  to  his  wife  have  not  only  not  been  taken  by  her, 
but  have  been  scattered  on  the  floor,  or  otherwise  treated  with 
contumely  before  her  departure.  But  these  elopements  on  the 
highest  principles  are  not  perhaps  exactly  similar  to  what  occurs 
ordinarily  in  the  world.  In  the  first  place,  an  actual  guilty  pair 
have  got  to  live,  and  require  therefore  the  means  of  living,  and 
this  is  a  consideration  which  novelists  sometimes  ignore.  Then, 
again,  if  a  wife  who  goes  away  intends  to  stay  away,  she  may 
consider  that  some  arrangement  as  to  property  must  at  some  time 
be  made  with  her  husband,  and  her  instinct  may  coincide  with 
legal  teaching  as  to  the  value  of  possession.  Even  as  regards  money, 
if  she  took  only  the  income  of  her  own  settled  estate,  and  she  and 
her  paramour  lived  upon  this  money,  a  jury  would  probably  be  un- 
willing to  act  upon  the  law,  which  would  certainly  warrant  them  in 
finding  the  paramour  guilty  of  stealing  property  of  the  husband.  We 
may  be  quite  sure  that  if  Lady  Eustace  had  married  before  the 
celebrated  diamonds  were  stolen  from  her,  and  had  eloped,  she 
would  have  taken  the  diamonds  along  with  her.  The  extreme 
advocates  of  woman's  rights  in  America  insist  that  she  ought  to 
be  at  liberty  to  leave  a  husband  for  another  man  whenever  she  is 
so  pleased.  In  England  at  present  the  same  party  do  not  go  to  an 
equal  length,  but  we  may  expect  that  this  doctrine  of  a  husband's 
right  to  all  his  wife's  property  would  not  be  allowed  to  be 
applied  without  question  even  in  a  criminal  court.  We  ought 
not  at  any  rate  to  feel  surprise  at  finding  a  jury  prepared  to  hold 
that  when  the  wife  of  a  hatter  at  the  West-end  of  London  elopes 
with  an  actor,  she  may  naturally  be  expected  to  carry  with  her 
jewelry  of  the  value  of  zool.  or  300/.  Having  these  jewels, 
and  wanting  money  for  necessary  expenses,  she  handed  some  of 
them  to  her  paramour,  and  he  pawned  them.  Without  complaining 
of  the  verdict  in  this  case,  we  cannot  help  remarking  that  the 
man  who  became  joint  possessor  of  a  coffee-pot  and  candlesticks  was 
rather  hardly  dealt  with  ;  but  that  was  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  and  besides  he  was  apparently  a  low,  vulgar  fellow.  People 
who  live  in  elegance  and  refinement  must  be  allowed  to  conform 
to  their  daily  habits  even  in  their  vices. 

The  summing-up  of  the  learned  judge  in  this  case  shows  that 
lawyers  can  sometimes  be  more  reasonable  than  the  law.  In 
civil  questions  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act  of  1870  has 
to  be  taken  into  account,  and  it  might  be  expected  that  that  Act 
would  influence  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law,  although 
it  does  not  directly  affect  it.  Sir  W.  Bodkin  told  the  jury  that  the 
broad  question  for  them  to  consider  was  "  whether,  looking  to  the 
falue  of  the  jewelry,  the  prisoner  must  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
have  known  that  he  was  dealing  with  the  property  of  the  husband, 
or  whether  he  could  have  been  led  by  Mrs.  Brown  to  believe  that 
she  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  it  as  she  liked."  If  this  bo  accepted 
as  a  sound  exposition  of  modern  law,  it  follows  that  a  wife  who 
elopes  from  her  husband  may  take  with  her  such  articles  as  have 
been  considered  as  her  property,  and  that  her  paramour  may  safely 
assist  her  in  removing  them  from  the  husband's  house  or  in  dis- 
posing of  them  afterwards.  To  recur  again  to  the  case  of  Lady 
Eustace,  if  her  first  husband  had  lived  and  she  had  eloped  from 
him,  taking  with  her  the  diamonds  (both  which  suppositions  are 
very  reasonable),  and  if  a  jury  could  have  been  persuaded  that 
her  husband  gave  them  to  her,  the  diamonds  might  have  been 
dealt  with  by  her  paramour  without  liability  to  punishment. 
As  regards  the  case  of  the  coffee-pot  and  candlesticks,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  wife  took  them  as  being  in  her  view  her 
own  and  not  her  husband's  property.  But,  although  wo  may 
think  that  the  adulterer  in  tliat  case  had  rather  hard  measure 
compared  with  others,  it  is  probable  that  ho  got  no  more  than  his 
deserts,  while  other  defendants  under  similar  circumstances  may 
have  got  less.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  judges  in  adminis- 
tering criminal  law  should  rely  upon  distinctions  which  are  not 
differences,  or  should  apply  an  ancient  legal  principle  which  is 
manifestly  discordant  with  modern  practice.  It  would  now  be  con- 
sidered absurd  to  punish  a  man  for  stealing  the  clothes  which  a  mar- 
ried woman  took  with  her,  andwhi(;li  he  helped  to  carry,  when  slie 
eloped  with  liim  ;  and  yet  a  very  learned  and  able  judge  declared 
that  such  was  the  law  in  1841.  If  tliis  were  tlio  law  at  tliat 
time,  it  has  since  been  modified,  but  it  would  bo  difficult  to  say 
whether  this  result  is  duo  to  the  influence  of  common  sense  or  to 
the  prevalence  of  adultery. 


HIGHLAND  SHOOTINGS. 

AS  wo  cannot  liopo  for  anything  like  perfect  happiness  in  this 
world,  wo  BuppoHO  it  is  only  natural  that  there  sliould  be 
enmities  and  lieartburnings  between  the  occupants  of  the  High- 
land shootings  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Hh(H;p  farmers  on  the 
other.  Otlierwiso  tlio  lot  of  tlu)  H])ort.snian  wlio  is  blessed  with 
(i  sound  eoiiMlitution,  u  good  digestion,  an  equable  temperament 
independent  of  weather,  who  nnikes  sport  tiio  object  of  his  life,  and 
Hcts  exhilarating  exercise  above  all  other  ciulhly  joys,  would  bo 
too  enviable.  As  it  is,  if  he  is  a  man  of  ordinary  seiisibilitioH,  if  ho 
hates  liot  water,  and  likes  to  kei'p  on  j)leaH(uiL  terms  with  his 
lienrest  ne.iglibourH,  ho  is  l)y  no  means  liluiiy  (o  lead  an  uunillled 
exiflteucu.    It  would  bo  promaturu  to  attempt  to  sum  up  tho 


evidence  that  is  being  laid  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
while  the  examination  of  conflicting  witnesses  expressing  them- 
selves with  equal  decision  and  bitterness  is  still  in  progress.  But 
quite  enough  has  come  out  already  to  confirm  what  we  have 
always  been  constrained  to  believe  of  the  very  disagreeable  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  farmers  and  the  sportsmen.  It  is  the 
more  unfortunate  since  each  must  always  be  very  much  at  the 
mercy  of  the  other,  and  both  must  more  or  less  go  to  the  wall 
unless  they  can  manage  to  pull  together  pleasantly. 

Every  one  may  be  presumed  to  be  aware  that  there  are  two  classes 
of  shootings  in  the  Highlands.  There  are  the_deer  forests,  where 
the  pasturage  is  monopolized  for  the  purposes  of  sport,  and  where 
everything  is  sacrificed  to  the  preservation  of  the  deer.  And 
there  are  the  grouse-shootings,  which  are  let  at  the  same  time  for 
sheep  farms,  where  there  are  keepers  and  shepherds  in  charge  of 
the  same  ground,  and  where  the  two  are  only  too  often  at  feud. 
The  deer  love  a  solitude,  and  a  solitude  is  indispensable  to  the 
stalker  if  his  sport  is  to  be  at  all  successful,  so  that  the  forests  are 
made  sanctuaries  as  much  as  may  be.  The  very  grouse  are 
carefully  kept  down,  because  nothing  is  more  likely  to  give  the 
alarm  to  the  wary  stag,  and  to  spoil  at  the  last  moment  a  stalk 
elaborately  planned  and  patiently  carried  out,  than  an  old  out- 
lying grouse  cock  keeping  a  blight  look-out  upon  everything 
from  the  top  of  some  hillock.  Consequently  the  animals 
that  prey  upon  the  grouse  are  encouraged — eagles,  hawks, 
ravens,  hooded  crows,  and  ground  vermin  of  all  kinds.  Much 
more  are  men  and  sheep  discouraged.  The  sight  of  a 
strange  human  being — for  the  deer  gets  tolerably  accustomed  to 
any  one  he  is  in  the  habit  of  seeing — will  clear  a  wide  extent  of 
hill  and  valley,  and  may  ruin  the  day's  sport  on  which  the  occu- 
pant of  the  costly  forest  has  been  counting.  Most  people  must 
remember  a  question  of  right  of  way  which  created  much  sensation 
at  the  time,  when  the  late  Duke  of  Athole  disputed  the  title  of 
tourists  to  make  a  passage  from  Braemar  to  Blair  Athole  through 
his  forest  of  Glen  Tilt.  But  cases  of  that  kind  are  comparatively 
rare,  and  do  not  provoke  the  indignation  of  the  Highland  farmers. 
They  have  as  little  sympathy  with  tourists  as  his  Grace  could 
have,  and  are  no  lovers  of  the  picturesque  themselves.  Their 
own  grievances  come  of  accidents  which  are  necessarily  of  per- 
petual occurrence,  and  which  foster  continual  heartburnings. 
Where  a  deer  forest  "  marches  "  with  a  sheep  farm  there  is  no 
keeping  the  sheep  within  bounds.  There  are  no  fences  of  course, 
sheep  are  of  very  wandering  habits,  and  the  temptations  to  tres- 
pass are  often  irresistible.  The  charm  of  a  forest  is  its  seductive 
pasture,  the  soft  green  grass  that  grows  in  the  sheltered  nooks  and 
corries.  In  the  very  best  stocked-'forests  there  is  always  far  more 
herbage  than  the  deer  can  possibly  consume,  while  the  sheep  are 
distributed  over  the  adjacent  farm  so  as  to  make  the  very  most  of 
the  grazing,  and  something  more.  Preferring  plenty  to  penury, 
they  stray  in  search  of  it,  guided  by  their  instincts.  They  break 
bounds  when  the  shepherds  and  the  dogs  are  out  of  the  way ;  the 
keen-eyed  keepers  are  down  upon  them  forthwith,  and  proceed  to 
impound  them.  The  shepherds  when  they  take  stock  of  the  flock 
find  that  so  many  are  missing.  Experience  tells  them  where  the 
wanderers  are  most  likely  to  be  found.  But  the  keepers  object  to 
parting  with  the  trespassers  that  are  always  getting  them  into 
trouble  with  their  masters,  or  at  least  to  letting  them  be  taken 
home  by  the  nearest  way.  They  have  disturbed  the  ground 
once  already,  and  their  disturbing  it  again  is  not  to  be  thought  of 
merely  to  save  the  shepherds  some  trouble.  They  must  be  driveu 
round  by  the  road  in  place  of  being  taken  "  over  the  hill,"  and  the 
road  may  possibly  mean  a  circuit  of  a  dozen  times  the  distance. 
A  mountain  shepherd,  although  perpetually  on  his  legs,  hates 
above  all  things  straightforward  c.vercise  with  a  purpose,  and  is 
proportionately  grateful  to  the  keeper  who  compels  him  to  take  it. 
Nor  is  he  without  means  of  avenging  himself.  Possibly  he  keeps 
an  aviiilablo  fowling-piece  somewhere  about  his  sod-built  hut  which 
serves  hiui  sufficiently  well  at  short  ranges.  He  has  a  scrap  of 
corn  land  reclaimed  from  the  moor,  and  his  bit  of  oats,  scanty 
and  ill  ripened  as  it  is,  has  irresistible  fascinations  for  the  red 
deer.  Every  night,  as  the  shepherd  has  reason  to  know,  the 
antlered  epicures  come  trying  the  streugtli  of  the  frail  fences  with 
their  lioins,  while  a  hordo  of  long-eared  sharp-set  hinds  are  hovering 
about  in  their  rear.  He  ambushes  himself  accordingly,  a  white 
sliirt  drawn  over  his  clothing,  blending  him  with  the  grey  mists 
of  the  night ;  as  the  deer  approaches  within  a  few  yards  of  him 
against  the  wind,  ho  empties  the  contents  of  the  ancient  single- 
barrel  into  liis  shoulder.  Even  if  ho  goes  out  of  his  way  to  watch  the 
passes  at  early  dawn,  and  shoot  tho  deer  as  they  straggle  homo  to 
the  forest  from  feeding  on  tho  sheep  farm,  ho  is  pretty  sure  to 
have  the  sympathies  of  his  master  tho  farmer.  Each  blade  of 
grass  devoured  by  marauding  deer  is  so  much  taken  from  tho 
sheep.  The  farmer,  in  fact,  regards  as  hit\  natural  enemy  tho 
keeper  who  protects  those  poaching  and  trespassing  beasts ;  ho  is 
disposed  to  believe  him  capable  of  every  species  of  meanness  and 
atrocity,  and  assumes  that  tho  occupant  of  tho  shootings  is  the 
accomplice  of  his  basest  actions. 

In  saying  this,  we  do  not  exaggerate.  Tho  tenant  of  an  oxton- 
sivo  farm,  in  giving  his  evidence  tho  other  day,  mentioned  as  a 
matter  of  courso  tliat  it  was  the  practice  of  keepers  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood to  drive  tho  tenants'  sheep  maliciously  with  their  dogs, 
80  that  many  of  tho  frightened  animals  were  annually  being 
smothered  or  drowned  in  tho  "  mosspots."  Closely  pressed,  ho 
was  compelled  to  confess  that  lio  know  nothing  of  this  from 
personal  knowledge,  but  understood  it  to  bo  the  common  inipres- 
sion  of  tho  country.    Another  goutlemua  had  boen  uuibrtuuate 
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enough  to  have  had  a  difficulty  with  the  keeper  in  the  adjacent 
deer  forest,  who  is  said  to  have  revenged  himself  by  driving  the 
former's  sheep  over  precipices,  thus  killing  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
annually.  The  farmer  assumed  that  the  keeper's  malevolence, 
which  he  never  questioned,  had  been  prompted  and  sanctioned  by 
the  man's  master;  although,  on  closer  examination,  he  admitted 
that  he  had  no  ground  whatever  for  the  fancy,  the  mortality 
having  stopped  when  the  man  was  dismissed.  The  charge  broke 
down  altogether  on  the  farmer's  own  confession ;  he  had  merely 
given  currency  before  a  Parliamentary  Committee  to  stories  which 
he  had  so  often  told  himself  and  his  neighbours  that  he  had  come 
at  last  firmly  to  believe  them.  And  the  cases  are  only  worth 
noticing  as  illustrating  the  strong  and  often  unreasonable  antipathy 
felt  by  the  sheep  farmers  towards  the  occupants  of  deer  forests. 

Perhaps  on  the  grouse  moors  the  unfriendly  feeling  is  more  apt 
to  originate  on  the  other  side,  but  of  course  the  causes  of  heart- 
burning become  more  frequent  and  the  quarrels  grow  more  en- 
venomed when  the  farmer  and  the  sportsman  are  actually  joint 
occupants  of  the  same  ground.  When  it  is  a  deer  forest  that  is  in 
question,  it  is  likely  that  it  is  the  farmer  who  has  the  more  sub- 
stantial grievances.  He  can  do  his  sporting  neighbour  comparatively 
little  harm — no  more,  at  least,  than  comes  of  his  sheep  occasion- 
ally breaking  bounds,  which  for  his  own  sake  he  does  his  best  to 
prevent,  or  some  stray  deer  being  occasionally  shot  down  by  his 
shepherds.  On  the  other  hand,  he  sees  the  capricious  deer  con- 
tinually leaving  their  own  luxurious  feeding  grounds  to  browze 
with  his  sheep  on  the  scantier  pasturage,  and  yet  he  has  no  means 
of  proving  damages  on  which  to  found  a  claim  for  compensation. 
And  those  who  know  the  HighlaiTd  sheep  farmers — generally  stern 
Border  men  who  have  migrated  from  the  South — know  how  the 
injury  must  rankle  when  they  see  the  land  for  which  they  pay 
a  full  rent  laid  under  contribution  by  the  deer  that  are  kept  for 
the  enjoyment  of  their  enemies.  But  if  the  farmer  must  suffer 
sometimes  at  the  hands  of  the  lessee  of  the  forest,  and  grumbles 
less  perhaps  at  the  loss  than  at  the  submission  with  which  he  must 
endure  it,  it  is  his  turn  to  command  the  situation  as  between 
himself  and  the  gentleman  who  rents  the  shooting  over  his  farm. 
His  shepherds  are  ranging  the  hills  at  all  hours  of  the  day  from 
dawn  to  evening.  It  is  impossible  for  the  keeper  whose  hut 
lies  in  the  shelter  of  some  deep  valley,  and  whose  beat  is  many 
miles  in  extent,  to  keep  his  eyes  upon  these  men.  As  they 
go  lounging  about  in  the  pursuit  of  their  business,  the  hill 
and  all  that  is  upon  it  is  at  their  mercy.  They  find  the  nests  of 
the  grouse  in  the  spring,  they  train  their  dogs  to  seek  for  them, 
and  they  take  the  eggs.  Later,  when  the  young  birds  are  hatched 
from  the  nests  that  have  escaped,  a  wave  of  the  hand  sends  the 
sheep-dog  open-mouthed  and  ravening  among  the  broods.  They 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  can  pay  off  their 
grudges  by  doing  an  incalculable  amount  of  injury  to  all  three 
classes  of  their  enemies.  The  keepers  lose  character  with  th  eir 
employers  when  they  fail  to  show  a  good  stock  of  game ;  it  was 
their  "  confounded  carelessness,"  of  course,  which  let  the  poachers 
and  the  vermin  come  to  such  a  head  upon  the  ground.  The  tenant 
loses  the  sport  he  counted  upon,  and  has  to  grumble  over  an 
expenditure  which  has  gone  for  worse  than  nothing,  while  in  the 
course  of  successive  seasons  the  moor  loses  its  reputation,  and  the 
landlord  has  to  submit  to  a  terrible  reduction  in  the  fancy  rent  he 
was  wont  to  demand.  On  many  moors,  no  doubt,  there  is  nothing 
of  all  this,  otherwise  we  should  not  hear  of  the  bags  that  are  so 
often  made.  In  many  instances  the  farmer  and  the  sportsman  live 
in  amity,  as  they  might  always  do,  seeing  that  there  is  no  special 
reason  for  the  sheep  farmer  and  grouse-shooter  being  anything 
but  friends.  Where  the  game  tenant  is  wise  in  his  generation,  he 
will  make  himself  friends  by  help  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteous- 
ness with  men  who,  if  they  plea,9e,  may  easily  spoil  his  sport  ;  and 
he  will  insist  upon  his  keepers  being  on  good  terms  witii  the 
shepherds.  But  where  the  sportsman  is  not  in  the  way  of  being 
forbearing  and  something  more  with  the  farmer,  and  generous  to 
the  shepherds,  where  he  does  not  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  his 
keepers,  and  choose  them  for  their  tact  and  their  temper  as 
much  as  for  their  professional  skill,  then  it  is  very  sure 
that  there  will  be  a  succession  of  bad  years  on  his  moors, 
although  probably  the  grouse  disease  and  the  bad  breeding 
seasons  will  bear  the  blame  of  them. 

Perhaps  the  most  fruitful  cause  of  contention  on  grouse  moors 
is  the  shepherds'  dogs.  It  used  to  be  very  irritating  to  a  man 
who  paid  a  fancy  rent  for  his  shooting  to  see  and  hear  shrill- 
mouthed  curs  jumping  up  on  the  roof  of  every  hut  he  passed, 
baying  at  him  as  he  went  by.  He  knew  they  were  always 
ranging  the  hill,  disturbing  the  breeding  birds,  and  snapping 
up  the  cheepers.  He  knew  there  was  no  chance  of  any 
deer  who  might  happen  to  come  to  his  ground  remaining  on 
it  while  that  abommable  yelping  was  always  being  borne 
to  their  ears.  So  his  keepers,  who  shared  his  detestation, 
understood  that  if  they  laid  poison  on  the  sly  he  would  not  regard 
it  as  a  heinous  crime.  The  curs  ate  and  died,  and  their  masters 
were  furious ;  perhaps  some  old  friend  of  the  shepherd's,  who  had 
assed  many  a  year  with  him  on  the  hill  and  saved  him  many  a 
it  of  rough  labour,  some  dog  whom  he  had  found  more  affectionate 
than  any  woman,  and  far  more  intelligent  than  the  minister  himself, 
ate  of  the  accursed  thing  and  died  also.  The  bereaved  shepherd 
could  not  trace  the  crime  by  distinct  evidence  to  any  one's  door 
in  particular,  but  he  never  doubted  at  whose  door  it  must  be  laid. 
Ife  brooded  over  the  vengeance  which  might  have  scarcely  stopped 
short  of  murder  ha<l  a  safe  opportunity  come  to  him,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  breaking  of  the  grouse  eggs  went  on  faster  than 


ever.  The  dog-tax,  we  should  imagine,  must  have  done  away  a 
good  deal  with  the  frequency  of  this  sort  of  thing ;  it  has  thinned 
the  number  of  useless  curs,  and  removed  the  inducements  to  have 
recourse  to  poisoning.  But  in  its  way  it  is  scarcely  less  of  a 
grievance  with  the  shepherds  because  it  is  felt  as  a  universal  one. 
It  is  the  dog  that  often  makes  the  difference  between  a  good 
shepherd  and  an  indifferent  one ;  certainly  between  an  easy  life 
and  a  very  hard  one.  Of  course  the  shepherd  likes  to  have 
plenty  of  such  useful  animals,  and  a  reserve  to  replace  those  that 
rnay  come  to  grief  in  the  winter.  And  this  matter  of  the  dogs, 
viewed  as  it  must  be  from  standpoints  so  antagonistic,  is  but  a 
type  of  the  many  questions  that  introduce  discord  into  social  re- 
lations in  the  Highlands.  We  do  not  know  what  may  come  of 
the  present  inquiry.  "  As  you  are  "  is  the  watchword  on  the  one 
side ;  total  abolition  is  the  cry  of  the  extreme  advocates  on  the 
other.  But  in  the  meantime,  when  each  must  lie  so  much  at 
the  mercy  of  the  other,  it  is  plain  that  mutual  conciliation  is  the 
only  sensible  policy. 


CRIMINAL  LAW  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES. 

THE  public  of  New  York  was  occupied,  according  to  the  latest 
advices,  in  discussing  the  question  whether  the  perpetrator  of 
what  is  called  "the  carhook  murder  "  should  be  hanged.  Probably 
the  question  has  been  by  this  time  decided,  and  we  shall  await 
with  curiosity  the  result.  The  Neiu  York  Herald  "  put  down  its 
foot "  on  the  7  th  March  that  Foster  should  be  hanged,  but  neverthe- 
less it  seemed  to  be  nearly  even  betting  between  Foster  and  the  gallows, 
or  say  5  to  4  against  him.  Between  the  abundance  of  murderers 
and  the  difficulty  of  hanging  them  in  New  York,  the  respectable 
and  law-abiding  class  of  citizens  seems  likely  to  disappear.  The 
law's  delays  are  entirely  favourable  to  scoundrelism.  After  hearings 
and  re-hearings,  lasting  several  months,  a  criminal  either  escapes 
or  the  atrocity  of  his  crime  has  been  obliterated  by  other  crimes 
of  more  recent  date.  In  the  meantime  the  humanitarians  take  up 
his  case,  and  he  gets  preached  about  in  the  pulpits,  and  perhaps  the 
Governor  of  the  State  is  requested  to  show  mercy,  on  the  ground 
that  the  criminal  is  an  Episcopalian  churchman  like  himself ;  and 
thus  almost  the  only  chance  for  justice  and  public  security  is  that, 
from  the  unhealthy  atmosphere  of  the  Tombs  prison,  while  the  ques- 
tion of  hanging  him  is  in  suspense  the  prisoner  may  happen  to  die. 
The  latest  "development"  of  the  Foster  case  is  an  allegation  that 
the  widow  of  the  murdered  man,  who  had  written  a  touching 
appeal  to  the  Governor  for  mercy  to  the  murderer,  was  bribed  to 
write  by  the  sum  of  i  5,000  dollars.  Even  the  Neiv  York  Herald, 
which  had  not  then  "  put  down  its  foot,"  was  moved  almost  to 
mercy  by  the  pathetic  tone  of  this  appeal.  And  that  gifted 
journal  is  now  devoting  its  best  energy  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
question  whether  Mrs.  Putnam  has  been  bribed.  A  reporter  has 
been  sent  to  wait  upon  the  lady,  and  to  deliver  a  written  statement 
for  her  consideration ;  and  as  Mrs.  Putnam,  after  taking  a  day  to 
think  about  it,  declines  to  address  the  reporter  either  in  speech  or 
writing,  the  reporter  draws  his  own  conclusion  as  to  the  reason 
of  her  silence. 

The  act  which  the  judges  of  the  State  of  New  York  persist  in 
calling  murder  was  committed  as  long  ago  as  the  26th  April, 
1 87 1.  Thus,  supposing  Foster  to  be  hanged,  the  lawyers  will  have 
taken  nearly  two  years  to  get  the  job  done.  In  the  meantime  the 
Tombs  is  full  of  murderers  of  more  recent  date,  and  the  ^era/c?  sends 
a  reporter  to  the  Recorder  of  New  York  to  ask  what  is  to  be  done. 
That  vigorous  administrator  of  criminal  law  answers  that  he 
would  undertake  to  clear  the  gaols  within  thirty  days,  and  the 
reporter  highly  approves  of  a  special  arrangement  for  this  purpose, 
thinking  that,  if  only  the  clear  and  undeniable  murderers  could  be 
hangedand  the  doubtful  ones  discharged,  the  security  for  human  life 
in  New  York  would  be  considerably  enhanced.  The  Recorder  com- 
plains of  the  system  of  appeals  from  judges  who  do  understand  cri- 
minal law  to  other  judges  who  do  not,  and  he  thinks  that  at  any  rate 
there  need  not  be  a  further  appeal  to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  who 
is  not  a  lawyer  at  all.  However,  to  return  to  the  case  of  Foster,  we 
learn  that  on  the  above-named  day  Mr.  Avery  D.  Putnam  got  into 
a  Broadway  car  accompanied  by  Madame  Duval  and  her  two 
daughters  ;  shortly  afterwards  William  Foster,  much  intoxicated, 
got  into  the  car.  He  behaved  rudely  to  the  ladies,  and  quarrelled 
with  Putnam,  who  endeavoured  to  protect  them  from  his  inci- 
vility. Presently  Putnam  got  out,  and  while  he  was  handing  out 
Madame  Duval,  Foster,  in  a  drunken  rage,  ran  from  the  front  of 
the  car  with  a  "carhook  "in  his  hand,  and  delivered  two  powerful 
blows  on  the  back  of  Putnam's  head,  fracturing  his  skull.  Put- 
nam died  of  these  injuries  two  days  afterwards,  and  Foster  was 
fully  identified  as  his  assailant.  This  is  the  whole  case.  It  need 
not  have  taken  long,  we  should  think,  to  decide  to  hang  this  man, 
or  at  any  rate  to  decide  between  hanging  him  and  imprison- 
ing him  for  life.  But  the  lawyers,  preachers,  and  journalists  have 
had  the  case  in  hand  ever  since.  "  The  greatest  excitement  and  in- 
dignation was  manifested  by  the  community  at  the  time  in  regard  to 
the  murder,"  but  it  is  a  long  time  ago,  and  the  community  has 
since  been  excited  and  indignant  at  several  other  murders,  without 
visible  result.  Justice  took  the  case  in  hand  at  once,  as  if  pre- 
tending to  be  speedy.  The  trial  of  Foster  began  on  the  5  th  May,  and 
ended  on  the  28th  May,  1 871,  in  a  verdict  of  "  Guilty  of  murder 
in  the  first  degree,  with  a  recommendation  to  mercy."  If  the  trial 
of  this  simple  case  took  twenty-three  days,  we  can  only  admire  the 
power  which  American  lawyers  possess  of  interminable  talk.  The 
execution  was  appointed  for  the  1 4th  July,  but  in  the  meantime  a 
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judg'e  of  tTae  Supreme  Court  granted  a  stay  of  proceedings,  and 
in  January  1872  an  application  for  a  new  trial  was  heard  before 
three  judges.  This  Court  affirmed  the  former  judgment,  and 
Foster  was  again  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  The  execution  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  22nd  March,  1872,  but  one  more  stay  of  proceedings 
was  obtained.  Meanwhile  a  jury  had  given  a  verdict  against  the 
Broadway  Railway  Company  in  favour  of  Mrs.  Putnam  for  5,000 
dollars  for  the  loss  of  her  husband's  life.  The  case  of  Foster  was 
now  carried  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  at  Albany,  and  awaited 
hearing  there  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  judgment 
of  the  Court  below  was  affirmed  on  the  2 1  st  January  last,  and  now 
it  was  announced  for  the  third  time  that  Foster  must  die. 

There  were  no  more  CouJts  to  which  it  was  possible  to  appeal, 
so  now  the  friends  of  Foster  set  to  work  upon  the  Governor  of  the 
State.  Meanwhile  the  Herald,  expecting  public  interest  in  the 
case  to  revive,  sent  a  reporter  to  wait  upon  both  Foster  and  his 
counsel.  But  the  prisoner  declined  to  be  "  interviewed  "  at  all, 
and  the  only  information  that  the  reporter  got  from  the  prisoner's 
coimsel  was  that  it  was  a  damp  evening.  However,  in  spite  of 
these  discouragements,  the  Herald  has  managed  to  keep  its 
columns  full  of  the  Foster  case  ever  since.  "  Shall  milk-sick  sen- 
timent come  between  justice  and  one  million  citizens?"  This 
question  was  asked  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Herald,  who 
declared  his  satisfaction  at  the  position  taken  by  that  journal,  and 
his  confidence  in  the  firmness  of  Governor  Dix.  The  Governor, 
it  appears,  is  entitled  to  this  confidence  by  having  penned,  in  time 
of  war,  the  immortal  words,  "  If  any  man  attempts  to  haul  down 
the  American  flag,  shoot  him  on  the  spot."  But  there  is  many  a 
brave  soldier  who  cannot  face  a  woman  or  a  newspaper,  and  we 
should  doubt  the  prudence  of  backing  the  firmness  of  General 
Dix  at  more  than  even  money  against  the  solicitations  of  Foster's 
friends.  "  Thirty  or  forty  Protestant  clergymen  have  visited  the 
Governor  during  the  past  four  weeks,  and  have  besieged  him  night 
and  day  with  prayers  for  mercy."  Several  delegations  of  citizens 
have  urged  a  commutation  of  sentence  on  the  ground  that  Foster 
would  do  them  still  more  service  by  labouring  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  prison  than  by  being  hanged.  When  these  delega- 
tions "  became  explanatory  "  of  their  views,  the  Governor  must 
have  had  a  hard  time  of  it.  Madame  Duval,  like  everybody  else 
concerned  in  the  case,  has  been  interviewed  by  a  reporter,  who 
desired  her  to  state  whether,  from  her  impression  of  Foster  on  the 
night  he  fractured  Putnam's  skull,  she  believed  him  to  have  been  an 
exemplary  Sabbath-school  pupil.  Madame  Duval  answered,  with 
more  force  than  elegance,  that  she  believed  him  to  have  been  "  a 
drunken  loafer."  An  impartial  correspondent  of  the  Herald 
desires  to  start  the  ball  rolling,  and  asks  whether  there  is  not  some 
poor  devil  in  the  Tombs  who  has  neither  money  nor  religious 
friends,  and  who  may  be  hanged  without  any  more  delay. 
Another  correspondent  deals  with  the  plea  that  Foster  did 
not  intend  to  kill  Putnam.  "He  made  the  remark  that  he 
would  fix  him,  and  he  did  fix  him."  This  kind  of  thing  will 
not  do,  says  the  correspondent,  in  a  city  like  New  York.  He 
refers  to  the  case  of  Josh  Reynolds,  who  had  no  money,  friends, 
or  ministers  to  write  for  him,  so  he  had  to  swing.  The  Herald  of 
the  14th  instant  goes  deeply  into  the  question  whether  Mrs. 
Putnam  was  bribed  to  write  to  Governor  Dix  on  behalf  of  Foster, 
and  it  prints  affidavits  of  several  persons  who  heard  Mr.  Allen,  a 
friend  of  the  Putnam  family,  say  tuat  he  knew  that  Mrs.  Putnam 
had  received  a  bribe.  At  this  rate  the  literature  of  the  subject 
must  reach  an  enormous  size,  and  wc  almost  wish  that  Foster  may 
be  hanged  to  make  an  end  of  a  wearisome  discussion.  The 
reporters  of  the  Herald  seem  to  have  interviewed  all  the  house- 
holders of  the  street  in  which  Mrs.  Putnam  lives,  in  order  to 
obtain  tlieir  opinions  ns  neighbours  as  to  the  veracity  of  her 
denial.  One  of  them  does  not  believe  it,  and  does  not  disbelieve  it, 
and  knows  no  more  about  it  than  the  man  in  the  moon.  Another  has 
received  the  impression  that  somebody  has  told  a  lie,  but  he  can't  say 
who.  Tlie  reporter  also  called  on  a  brother  of  Mr.  Putnam,  "  a  tall, 
stalwart,  finelybuiltman,"who  emphatically  declared  that  Mrs.  Put- 
nam'sdenial  was  false,  lie  also  stated  that  Mr.  Allen  had  admitted  to 
him  that  Ellen  (Mrs.  Putnam)  "was  pretty  well  fixed  " — meaning, 
apparently,  that  slie  hart  got  5,000  dollars  for  losing  her  husband 
and  1  5,000  dollars  for  trying  to  save  her  luisband's  murderer. 
The  prevailing  opinion  in  the  street  was  that  Mr.  G(!()rgc  Kemp, 
uncle  of  Foster,  a  wholesale  druggist  and  a  millionaire,  had  iound 
the  money  to  bribe  Mrs.  Putnam,  and  to  him  of  course  the 
industrious  reporter  applied.  A  brother  of  Mr.  Kemp  remarked 
that  "  tlie.se  reporters  nave  a  nice  way  of  meddling  in  other 
people's  bu.sinesH  " — which  is  the  only  incontrovertible  statcm(nit 
that  we  have  met  witli  for  some  time.  However,  the  reporter 
made  his  way  to  Mr.  Kemp,  and  got  from  him  a  distinct 
denial  of  luiving  paid  money  to  .Mrs.  Putnam. 

The  7A/«/f/ of  the  I  5tli  iiLStant  announced  that,  "in  all  lumian 
probabilit)  ,"  l''(;ster  would  b(!  hanged  on  the  21st.  The  military 
8ecretary  of  (iovemor  Dix  had  called  upon  the  Sherilf  and  con- 
veyed to  Ijim,  nniifficially,  "this  cri.sp  intelligence "  that  the 
Governor  derlin(?d  to  interpose  any  furtlier  clemency.  The  news 
soon  spread  nmon^  the  public,  and  the  general  e.\pres.sion  was  that 
of  sympalhy  for  I'oster,  coupled  with  the  belief  that  his  death  is  a 
])ubli(;  necesMly  in  order  to  make  street  rudianism  as  dangerous  to 
t.ho  vulliiins  HH  it  is  to  decent  citizens.  The  Herald  closes  with 
an  extract  from  nn  Kpiscopalian  religious  ni,'ws]iaiier,  whicii  declares 
that  the  di.icucsiiin  of  tliis  subject  has  bi^en  benelicial  "as  an 
education  of  the  comniniiity  in  the  greiit  principles  of  justice." 
Oortidnly  this  i-ducntion  is  greatly  needed.  If  J''o8tor  had  com- 
mitted Jiis  crime  in  Onlifomlu  he  would  cither  havo  bcou  Imngcd 


outright  or  have  gone  free.  We  observe  that  Lynch  law  still 
prevails  in  that  remote  State,  and  it  is  better  than  the  paralysis  of 
all  law  in  New  York.  Foster  might  have  been  hanged  amid 
general  execration  when  his  crime  was  fresh,  but  now  that  it  is 
nearly  two  years  old,  his  death  on  the  gallows  would  be  likely  to 
excite  pity.  The  worst  possible  kind  of  criminal  law  is  that 
which  is  dilatory  and  uncertain. 


NEWSPAPER  HISTORY. 

IN  noticing  the  two  bulky  volumes  which  Mr.  James  Grant 
called  a  History  of  the  Nnvspaper  Press  we  pointed  out  a 
number  of  stupid  and  ignorant  blunders,  but  we  certainly  did  not 
suppose  that  we  had  by  any  means  exhausted  the  catalogue  of  the 
author's  errors  and  misrepresentations.  Mr.  Grant  was  not  content 
with  attempting  to  record  the  public  history  of  journalism  in  this 
country.  He  also  undertook,  for  the  gratification  of  a  vulgar  curi- 
osity, to  disclose  the  strictly  private  and  personal  aflfairs  of  the 
difl'erent  newspapers  of  the  day  ;  and  here,  of  course,  it  was  im- 
possible for  ns  to  follow  him.  Even  if  the  statements  which  Mr. 
Grant  put  forth  had  been  correct,  it  would  have  afforded  no  justifi- 
cation for  the  grave  breach  of  decorum  involved  in  meddling  with 
such  matters  at  all.  But  we  had  no  means  of  testing  their  accuracy, 
and  no  desire  to  do  so.  It  was  natui-al,  however,  to  suppose  that 
a  man  who  blundered  egregiously  in  regard  to  matters  of  common 
literary  notoriety  was  hardly  likely  to  become  a  more  trustworthy 
guide  when  he  turned  aside  into  the  devious  ways  of  scandal  and 
eavesdropping.  Since  then  Mr.  Grant  has  published  a  supplement 
to  his  "  History,"  giving  what  purports  to  be  an  account  of  the 
"  origin  and  progress "  of  the  Saturday  Revinu.  Although  we 
cannot  pretend  to  be  an  authority  as  to  the  private  aflairs  of 
other  people,  we  happen  to  know  something  about  our  own,  and 
we  now  say  that  we  quite  underrated  Mr.  Grant's  supernatural 
capacity  for  blundering  and  misrepresentation.  There  is  indeed 
hardly  a  single  statement  concerning  ourselves  which  {when  it  is 
not  a  pure  invention)  is  not  wildly,  and  to  those  who  know  the 
facts,  ludicrously  and  incredibly,  inaccurate. 

Mr.  Grant  promises  to  resume  in  a  future  publication  his 
oflcnces  again,':!  the  recognized  decencies  of  English  journalism. 
He  says,  "  It  is  high  time  that  the  mask  should  be  torn  off  the 
visages  of  the  Saturday  Review  gladiatoi-s,"  and  "  I  feel  called 
on,  in  justice  to  myself,  as  well  as  in  the  general  interests  of  litei-a- 
ture,  to  let  the  world  know  who  are  the  chief  anonymous  would- 
be  assassins  of  the  reputations  of  authors  in  that  journal."  Mean- 
while he  defei-s  the  discharge  of  this  duty  until  he  has  ''■  obtained  the 
information"  of  which  he  is  "in  quest."  We  can  await  with 
tolerable  equanimity  the  further  exhibition  of  Mr.  Grant's  talent 
for  ignorant  blundering.  He  has  evidently'  been  mercilessly  hoaxed 
— not  for  the  first  time  in  his  life — by  some  person  or  persons 
unknown,  and  he  is  laying  himself  out  to  be  hoaxed  again.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  he  is  an  inviting  subject  for  this  sort 
of  cruelty.  Of  the  statements  in  the  present  pamphlet  it  is  enoiigh 
to  say  that  three  or  four  allegations  which  by  their  pretended 
particularity  seem  to  stand  out  from  the  dead  level  ot  twaddle 
and  abuse — we  refer  to  statements  relative  to  the  capitfd  sutdv  in 
the  establishment  of  the  paper,  the  conditions  of  the  proprietoi-ship, 
past  and  present,  and  the  private  history  of  the  successive  e<.litors 
— are  simply  not  the  fact. 


REVIEWS. 


BUCKLE'S  POSTHUMOUS  WORKS.* 

WE  have  broken  down  in  a  conscientious  attempt  to  read 
through  these  three  volumes.  But  we  are  comforted  by 
thinking  that  perhaps  even  the  editor  did  not  expect  anybody  to 
read  them  straight  through,  while  we  are  quite  sure  that  Mr. 
Ikickle  himself  would  never  have  laid  any  such  burden  upon  us. 
We  are  sure  that  no  philosopher  would  ask  any  one  to  rmA  his 
commonplace-book.  Out  of  the  contents  of  these  three  volumes 
about  lialf  a  volume  might  perhaps  have  been  put  together  which 
would  havo  been  worth  preserving  for  its  own  sjdie,  and  which 
would  havo  been  a  proper  tiibute  to  Mr.  Buckle's  memory.  Every 
author  worlis  after  a  fashion  of  his  own,  and  every  author  will 
commonly  do  his  work  tho  better:  for  working  after  his  own 
fashion.  Mr.  Buckle's  fashion  .seeiua  to  have  been  to  writ»?  a  great 
number  of  fragmentary  pns.sftg('9  which  were  doubtless  meant  to 
find  their  place  at  tho  proper  points  of  his  great  work.  .Many  of 
these  begin  and  go  on  for  a  page  or  two  with  great  elabora- 
tion and  in  his  best  manner.'  But  towards  the  end  the 
iini,shod  composition  often  gi-adually  changes  into  mere  jottings, 
mere  notes  to  suggest  what  was  to  come  next.  A  selection  of 
tho  best  of  thwo  frngments  would  havo  been  quite  worth 
pro.s('rving.  Even  tho.so  who  ditfer  nio>t  widely  from  Mr.  Buckle 
must  allow  that  anything  which  sIiow.-a  us  his  deliberate  judg- 
ment on  any  matter  i.s  worth  having.  And  there  is  a  certain 
interest  al.oo  in  sc-oing  how  iio  tmced  and  worked  out  his 
materials.  Tho  frngiueni.-',  for  iiistiuuv,  about  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
are  in  a  state  perfect  enougli  to  unable  us  to  compare  Mr.  liiickle's 
views  on  ninny  matters  with  those  of  Mr.  J''roudo.  And  tlu  ixs  are 

•  MnetUancoui  iind  I'ottliumnus  Worha  of  Henry  Thnmus  Ituchle. 
Kditfil,  with  11  Hi()gni]>hicul  Notice,  by  Htlcu" Taylor.  3  vols.  London: 
Longniiins  &  Co. 
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many  other  pieces,  finished  or  nearly  so,  which  are  quite  worth 
keeping.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  other  pieces  wliieh  are 
mere  collections  of  jottings,  mere  gatherings  of  notes  which  Mr. 
Buckle  must  have  meant  to  expand,  about  which  we  are  doubtful. 
And  about  the  commonplace-book  which  fills  up  so  large  a  part  of 
these  volumes  we  are  not  doubtful  at  all.  We  are  sorry  to  have 
to  say  it,  but  the  contents  of  the  commonplace-book  have  often 
reminded  us  of  the  writings  of  Mr.  Timbs.  This  is  no  fault  of 
Mr.  Buckle's ;  anybody's  commonplace-book  would  doubtless  have 
the  same  lookj  but  then  why  publish  a  commonplace-book 
ataU? 

To  the  papers  now  printed  Miss  Taylor  has  prefixed  a  biographi- 
cal notice,  a  good  deal  of  which  comes  from  an  outline  of  Mr. 
Buckle's  life  supplied  by  his  sister,  from  extracts  from  his  own 
journals  and  letters,  and — what  is  the  most  valuable  part  of  it 
— from  "reminiscences"  supplied  by  a  lady  whose  name  is  not 
given,  but  whom  from  other  passages  in  the  notice  we  infer  to 
be  Miss  ShirreS".  Mr.  Buckle's  life  was  not  an  eventful  one, 
and  it  comes  to  little  more  than  the  history  of  his  book.  His  great 
misfortune  was  the  strange  solitude  in  which  his  life  was  spent. 
An  admiring  son  seems  to  have  had  hardly  any  companion  except 
an  admiring  mother.  The  grotesque  dedication  of  the  first  volume 
of  his  book  will  not  easily  be  forgotten.  Mr.  Buckle  never  mixed 
with  the  world  in  any  way ;  he  had  no  knowledge  of  any  form 
of  practical  life ;  he  had  no  regular  education ;  he  never  went  to 
school  or  college,  or  anywhere  where  he  could  measure  himself 
with  others  or  learn  to  understand  and  tolerate  the  opinions  of 
others.  To  us  the  wonder  is  that  under  all  these  disadvantages 
he  ever  did  the  tenth  part  of  what  he  did  do.  Miss  Taylor  on 
the  other  hand  strangely  looks  on  all  these  frightful  drawbacks 
as  so  many  advantages : — 

But  Mr.  Buckle's  good  fortune  consisted  more  especially  in  two  other 
circumstances  which  fell  to  his  lot.  In  the  first  place,  his  mother,  who 
seems  to  have  early  formed  a  high  estimate  of  her  son's  abilities,  unceasingly 
stimulated  and  encouraged  him  to  exertion.  And,  in  the  second  place,  the 
delicacy  of  his  health,  from  childhood  upwards,  shut  him  out  from  schools, 
from  the  universities,  and  from  the  professions — from  all  those  places  and 
pursuits,  in  short,  where  boys  and  men  learn  to  imitate  one  another  ;  where 
they  learn  to  accept  conventional  solutions  to  the  problems  which  are  sure 
to  present  themselves  to  every  active  intellect ;  or  where  they  learn  to  limit 
their  ambition  to  the  acquirement  of  wealth  or  of  worldly  success.  For 
his  love  of  study,  as  well  as  for  his  undoubted  ambition  to  distinguish  him- 
self, Mr.  Buckle  was  probably  indebted  to  his  mother.  But  to  the  weak 
health  which  led  him  to  solitary  study,  must  be  attributed  much,  not  only 
of  his  universally  admitted  originality  of  thought,  but  also  of  that  charac- 
teristic vigour  of  expression  which  enabled  him  to  bring  his  thoughts 
home  to  the  popular  mind  with  such  striking  success.  His  standard  of 
expression  was  formed  like  that  of  most  other  people,  by  his  mental  com- 
panions ;  but  these  companions  were,  in  his  case  (fortunately  for  his  renown 
and  hi3  readers),  composed  of  the  great  minds  of  all  ages. 

Miss  Shirreff",  on  the  other  hand,  while  fully  explaining  the 
causes — causes  perhaps  quite  sufficient — which  shut  him  out  from 
the  common  means  of  training,  certainly  does  not,  like  Miss  Taylor, 
look  on  the  great  misfortune  of  hia  life  as  an  advantage.  Her 
words  are : — 

The  first  obvious  step  was  to  acquire  instruction ;  and  it  was  proposed 
that,  after  some  preliminary  study,  he  should  go  to  college,  whence  the 
opening  to  any  liberal  profession  was  secure.  But  the  painful  sense  of  his 
own  ignorance  made  him  most  reluctant  to  adopt  this  course.  His  whole 
acquirements  then  consisting  of  little  more  than  reading  and  writing 
English  and  proficiency  in  chess,  it  seemed  indeed  hopeless,  within  such 
limits  of  age  as  University  education  commonly  embraces,  to  make  up 
for  lost  time ;  and  his  growing  sense  of  power,  and  the  new  ambition  beginning 
to  stir  within  him,  would  have  ill  brooked  defeat  among  his  contemporaries. 
He  knew  that  he  had  not  only  to  acquire  knowledge,  but  to  learn  to  be 
taught — one  of  the  most  difficult  things  when  the  mind  has  attained  a  certain 
point  of  maturity  without  having  followed  any  groove  of  teaching ;  and 
thus,  hopeless  of  success  upon  the  too-long  neglected  beaten  tracks,  he  de- 
termined on  choosing  a  path  for  himself. 

To  UB  it  seems  that  throughout  Mr.  Buckle's  writings,  amid  all 
their  strength,  there  is  a  marked  element  of  weakness  which  was 
largely  owbg  to  this  ill  health  and  its  consequences.  It  is  hard 
to  say  what  is  to  be  made  of  a  man  who  could  write  such  a 
sentence  as  this : — 

The  air  here  is  really  so  fine,  and  my  mother  is  so  much  improving  in  it, 
that  I  am  almost  beginning  to  like  the  country.  A  frightful  and  an  alarming 
degeneracy !  Pray  God  that  my  mind  may  be  preserved  to  me,  and  that 
the  degradation  of  taste  does  not  become  permanent. 

Again  we  read  in  his  sister's  account : — 

He  disliked  horse  exercise,  and  though  ordered  when  he  was  young  to  ride 
for  his  health,  would  never  ride  alone,  as  he  said  he  forgot  he  was  on  horseback  ; 
and  on  one  occasion,  when  riding  with  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  one  of  his  sisters, 
at  Hastings,  he  waa  .so  entirely  absorbed  with  his  own  thoughts  that  he 
allowed  his  horse  to  take  him  into  the  library  on  the  Parade. 

We  really  think  that  a  horse  who  had  so  delicate  a  sense  of  the 
proper  place  to  which  to  take  his  rider  as  to  carry  Mr.  Buclde 
straight  to  a  library  deserves  the  special  care  of  Mr.  Darwin. 

In  looking  through  these  volumes  we  are  certainly  more  and 
iUore  struck  with  the  real  amount  of  what  Mr.  Buckle  did,  not- 
withstanding those  grievous  hindrances  which  Miss  Taylor  so 
strangely  looks  on  as  advantages.  It  is  not  that  we  are  mere  zealots 
for  the  ancient  University  system  of  England,  though  we  certainly 
are  old-fashion'^d  enough  to  believe  tliat  there  are  few  minds  so 
great  that  they  will  not  be  the  better  for  its  training.  It  is  not 
merely  that  Mr.  Buckle  was  lacking  in  technical  scholarship  ;  it 
was  his  isolation  from  mankind  in  every  way  that  forms  the 
weak  side  of  all  that  he  wrote.  7'his  isolation,  combined  with  a 
lack  of  all  sense  of  humour  which  was  remarked  by  the  present 
Attomey-G-eneral  in  a  controversy  which  it  was  a  piiy  to  laice  up 


again,  made  Mr.  Buckle  utterly  unable  to  understand  the  posi- 
tion of  anybody  whose  view  was  not  the  same  as  his  own.  Tliis 
fiiiling  alFects  the  whole  scope  of  his  work.  He  writes  the 
History  of  Civilization,  but  he  seems  throughout  to  feel  a  sort 
of  indignant  surprise  because  long  ages  and  large  parts  of  the 
world  have  not  always  been  so  civilized  as  he  was  himself. 
He  never  really  understands  the  people  of  times  and  places  which 
are  uncongenial  to  himself.  He  is  pursued  throughout  by  the 
great  fault  of  despising  large  parts  of  his  subject.  Now  it  is 
quite  certain  that  no  man  can  be  a  real  historian  of  a  subject 
which  he  despises.  The  real  historian  of  civilization  is  one 
who,  like  Mr.  Tylor,  will  go  with  thorough  love  of  his  sub- 
ject through  every  detail,  from  the  lowest  forms  of  culture  to  the 
highest,  despising  nothing,  wondering  at  nothing,  throwing  him- 
self into  every  possible  stage  of  the  human  mind,  and  there- 
fore finding  the  key  to  the  problem  which  he  set  before  him- 
self. Mr.  Buckle,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  height  of  his 
philosophy,  seems  to  have  looked  on  all  ages  and  nations  as 
knaves  or  fools  if  they  did  not  come  up  to  his  own  level.  Again, 
Mr.  Buckle's  reading  was  certainly  very  great,  but  for  large  periods 
of  history  it  was  very  superficial.  For  the  whole  classical  and 
medijeval  periods,  he  seems  to  have  taken  nearly  everything  at 
second  hand.  His  references  to  original  writers  are  rare,  and 
where  there  are  any  they  often  come  from  translations.  Both 
the  fragments  and  the  commonplace-book  are  full  of  extracts, 
sometimes  long  extracts,  statements  of  the  most  obvious  things 
copied  from  the  most  obvious  books  which  we  could  fancy  a  very 
young  scholar  might  have  set  down  at  the  very  beginning  of  his 
studies,  but  which  it  is  wonderful  that  he  never  got  beyond  at 
any  later  time  of  his  life,  and  which  it  is  cruel  to  his  memory 
to  publish.  We  open  at  a  spot  at  the  eighty-ninth  page  of  the 
second  volume.  There  must  be  a  time  in  the  life  of  every  man 
when  he  does  not  know  the  "etymology"  of  "  hieroglyphic," 
"  ostracism,"  "  paper,"  and  "  Bible  " ;  but  most  people  would  find 
out  that  "  etymology  "  from  a  Greek  Lexicon  at  a  very  early  stage 
of  their  studies.  If,  however,  Mr.  Buckle  had  not  learned  such 
obvious  things  till  he  read  Massey's  Origin  and  Progress  of  Letters 
— a  book  which  we  must  confess  we  ourselves  only  know  from  Mr. 
Buckle's  reference — he  certainly  did  well  to  write  down  his  newly- 
gained  pieces  of  knowledge,  but  it  is  really  cruel  to  go  and  publish 
such  things  after  his  death.  Conceive  anybody,  too,  reprinting 
scraps  of  Hume  and  Henry  by  way  of  English  history,  or  solemnly 
reprinting  such  a  thing  as  this  : — 

*'  Wittenagemot  imports  a  Council  of  wise  men,  the  Saxon  word  vjitta 
signifying  a  wise  man,  and  the  British  [sic]  word  gemot  expressing  a  synod 
or  council.  During  the  Heptarchy  each  kingdom  had  its  Wittenagemot " 
(^Lectures  on  tlte  Constitution  and  Laws  of  England,  By  the  late  P.  S. 
Sullivan.    Dnbhn,  8vo.  1790,  p.  vi.). 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  are  altogether  in  the  dark  as  to  the  late 
P.  S.  Sullivan,  and  of  course  we  do  not  expect  him  or  anyone  else 
to  spell  the  mysterious  word  Witenagemot,  but  we  really  should 
like  to  know  something  about  the  "Saxon"  and  "British"  ele- 
ments in  the  word.  Now  it  is  no  kind  of  shame  to  Mr.  Buckle  if 
there  was  a  time  in  his  life  when  he  looked  on  such  a  piece  of 
confusion  of  this  as  a  real  bit  of  newly  acquired  knowledge ;  the 
first  jottings  down  of  the  greatest  scholar  would  most  likely  contain 
something  as  little  to  the  purpose  ;  but  surely  it  is  not  kind  to  Mr. 
Buckle's  memory  to  put  such  things  forth  now  as  specimens  of  his 
real  work,  or  as  something  which  can  be  of  the  slightest  value  to 
anybody  else. 

In  some  cases  however  the  fragments  and  entries  in  the  com- 
monplace-book do  give  us  a  distinct  key  to  the  weakest  side  of 
Mr.  Buckle's  mind.    It  is  not  the  way  to  understand,  still  less  to 
record,  the  progress  of  men's  minds  in  distant  times,  to  sit  down 
with  a  deliberate  contempt  for  writers  in  another  state  of  society 
because  they  did  not  reach  the  highest  philosophical  level.  It  does 
not  bode  well  for  what  Mr.  Buckle's  treatment  of  early  English 
history  would  have  been  when  we  find  such  a  heading  as 
"  Absurdities  as  Specimens  of  Historians " ;  when  we  find  in 
a  note  "  we  may  pass  over  the  wretched  Gildas  and  Nennius." 
"  Wretched "  is  Mr,  Buckle's  favourite  epithet  for  every  writer 
who   is  not  quite  up  to  the  mark,  and  a  critic  will  smile 
at  the  notion  of  putting  Gildas  and  Nennius  together;  and 
he  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  either  Boeda  or  William  of  Malmes- 
bury — we  cannot  make  out  which — "was  usually  credulous, 
bombastic  in  his  style,  and  relates  nothing  of  7-enl  iinport- 
ance."    Then  comes  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  of  whom  Mr.  Buckle 
says  he  gives  a  long  account  "because  his  work  was  highly  valued 
and  procured  for  himself  great  honour,  and  nlso  because  it  was  the 
last  elaborate  historical  absurdity."    Why  "  the  last "  passes  our 
powers  of  guessing ;  we  should  have  rather  thou;^ht  it  was  to  be 
called  the  first.    It  is  plain  that  Mr.  Buckle,  with  all  his  philo- 
sophy, looked  on  Gildas,  Bseda,  William,  and  Geoffrey  as  writers 
of  the  same  class.    But  such  unphilosophical  people  as  Gildas 
and  Baeda  must  put  up  with  what  they  can  get,  when,  under  an- 
other heading  of  "  Absurdities  in  Early  History,"  De  Thou  and 
Melanchthon  are  called  up  for  Mr.  Buckle's  favourite  process  of 
contemptuous  wonderment.    When  Mr.  Buckle,  a  few  pages  on, 
talks  of  "  the  Hebrew,  a  language  the  scanty  literature  of  which  has 
always  displayed  a  marked  deficiency  in  historical  productions," 
we  cannot  help  remembering  that  a  little  more  knowledge  of  that 
scanty  literature  niight  have  saved  Mr.  Buckle  from  thinluug  that  the 
phrase  "hell  hath  enlarged  herself"  was  the  invention  of  a  Scotch 
Presbyterian  divine.    But  when  we  find  (i.  194)  Leibnitz  do- 
sciibt'd  as  quuliiig  Sir  James  31ackintosb,  we  feel  sure  that  there 
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is  some  blunder  of  transcriber  or  printer,  and  that  for  tbis  at  least 
Mr.  Buckle  is  not  answerable. 

It  is  here  only  fair  to  quote  a  passage  in  which  Miss  Shirreff 
tries  to  defend  Mr.  Buckle  from  a  charge  which  has  certainly  been 
brought  still  more  forcibly  home  to  us  by  looking  through  these 
Tolumes : — 

He  is  reproached  with  never  quoting  original  documents,  ranging  among 
■well-known  authors  and  neglecting  the  sources  of  historical  knowledge.  I 
will  answer  first  what  my  remarks  above  recalled  to  my  mind,  that 
he  confessed  he  never  could  have  borne  the  fatigue  of  studying  MSS.  The 
effect  upon  his  sight,  and  through  the  eyes  on  the  brain,  was  such  that 
a  short  time  of  such  a  work  would  have  unfitted  him  for  anything,  there- 
fore he  doubly  rejoiced  to  feel  that  no  such  labour  was  needful  for  his 
purpose.  It  was  not  tried  and  laid  aside,  but  deliberately  neglected, 
i)ecause  printed  matter  supplied  in  .abundance  all  the  materials  he 
wanted.  It  was  not  his  province  to  examine  into  the  accuracy  of  this  or 
that  particular  document,  or  to  search  for  proofs  for  or  against  the  received 
version  of  individual  conduct  or  national  transactions.  AH  he  wanted  was 
the  great  outline  of  history,  which  furnished  him  with  the  data  for  some  of 
his  speculations,  and  the  proof  of  others.  It  was  the  broad  history  of 
nations  that  he  sought  to  illustrate,  and  erudite  researches  would  have 
aflforded  him  no  assistance.  The  accusation  has  been  brought  against  him 
as  a  slight  upon  his  literary  industry  ;  but  it  only  proves  that  those  who 
brought  it  knew  neither  the  man,  nor  the  scope  of  his  work. 

It  would  seem  that  Miss  Shirreff,  if  not  Mr.  Buckle  himself,  was 
possessed  by  the  very  odd  notion  that  original  authorities  must 
needs  be  in  MS.  Now  we  fully  allow  that  there  was  no  kind  of 
need  for  Mr.  Buckle  even  to  look  at  a  MS. ;  but  this  was  no  excuse 
for  '•'  deliberately  neglecting  "  those  vast  stores  both  of  classical 
and  mediteval  literature  which  certainly  come  under  the  head  of 
"  printed  matter."  The  charge  against  him  is  not  that  he 
did  not  go  and  grope  among  MSS.,  but  that  he  did  not  master  the 
facts  of  his  own  subject,  that  he  "deliberately  neglected  "  the  sources 
of  early  English  history  and  of  other  large  parts  of  history.  The 
truth  is  that  Mr.  Buckle,  with  all  his  philosophy  and  with  his  vast 
reading  in  particular  branches,  had  no  real  idea  of  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind.  Anything  that  was  not  up  to  his  own  standard, 
whether  the  early  institutions  of  a  nation,  or  the  point  of  view  of 
an  early  writer,  was  at  once  Iiranded  as  an  absurdity,  a  superstition, 
whatever  hard  word  came  first.  That  these  absurdities,  these 
superstitions,  had  their  place  in  the  march  of  things,  that  some- 
thing which  was  neither  absurd  nor  superstitious  could  some  day 
grow  out  of  them,  never  came  into  Mr.  Buckle's  head.  This  way 
of  looking  at  things  is  certainly  shallow  and  illiberal.  But  we 
believe  it  to  have  been  largely  the  result  of  Mr.  Buckle's  unhappy 
isolation.  His  way  of  looking  at  past  times  is  very  much  as  if  a 
man  should  sit  down  and  write  a  treatise  on  the  absurdities  and 
superstitions  of  children  in  a  tone  of  grand  contempt,  setting  forth 
his  wonder  that  they  have  not  all  at  once  reached  the  standard  of 
full-grown  men.  Had  Mr.  Buckle  lived  more  among  his  fellow- 
creatures,  had  he  had  the  opportunity  of  measuring  himself  with 
his  intellectual  equals,  we  feel  sure  that,  with  his  undoubtedly 
great  powers  and  unwearying  industry,  he  would  have  been  led 
to  a  course  of  study  and  thought  of  a  less  one-sided  kind. 

At  all  events  he  is  not  to  be  blamed  because  injudicious  friends 
have  chosen  to  publish  his  commonplace  book.  The  only  way  in 
which  it  could,  as  it  seems  to  us,  have  been  made  of  any  interest 
or  value  would  have  been  by  dating  the  entries,  so  that  they  might 
make  a  kind  of  record  of  Mr.  Buckle's  studies  and  progress.  But 
this  is  not  done  ;  they  remain  in  the  state  of  scraps,  scraps  which 
unluckily  put  forward,  not  the  strongest  but  the  weakest,  side  of 
their  diligent  collector.  Of  course  they  do  not  make  up  the  whole 
of  these  three  volumes.  There  are,  as  we  said  at  starting,  pieces 
here  which,  fragmentary  as  they  are,  it  was  quite  right  to  preserve 
and  publish.  But  to  publish  a  huge  gathering,  sometimes  of 
obvious  truths,  sometimes  of  obvious  blunders,  bits  from  books 
which  are  in  everybody's  hands,  bits  from  books  which  do  not 
deserve  to  be  in  anybody's  hands,  is  no  real  tribute  to  Mr.  Buckle's 
memory  J  it  is  what  we  trust  he  would  not  himself  have  wished  to 
be  done.  It  seems  to  us  to  spring  from  a  feeling  which  he 
would  have  put  under  the  head  of  absurdity  or  superstition,  from 
that  blind  spirit  of  relic-worship  which  might  have  been  just  as 
reasonably  spent  on  Mr,  Buckle's  old  clothes. 


THE  GKRMANS  IN  BRAZIL.* 

THE  discouraging  reports  lately  laid  before  the  public  from 
British  ininiigrants  in  Brazil  contrast  painfully  with  the  golden 
visions  whicii  had  been  held  out,  and  are  even  now  being  hold 
out,  to  intending  settlers  in  that  part  of  the  South  American  con- 
tinent. Contradicted  as  tluise  sinister  rumours  have  been  on 
official  authority,  we  can  but  Husp(.'nd  our  judgment  until  more 
decisive  iiir{)nnation  ha.s  thrown  light  upon  the  actual  state  of 
things  and  the  prospects  for  the  future  within  those  regions. 
Wore  the  causes  of  failure,  if  f'ailiiro  there  has  been,  in  the  case 
of  these  recent  immigrants  duo  simply  to  siiortconiings  of  their 
own  ?  wer(i  they  inherent  in  tlie  design  and  nianagiMuent  of  the 
cntei-prise  ?  or  arc  they  to  bo  souglit  in  the  climate,  the  soil, 
the  political,  ecoiiomicHl,  or  other  local  conditions  which  rendered 
tho  effort  futile?  It  would  bo  deplorable  were  no  better  end 
than  this  to  follow  tlie  vigoroim  impulse;  to  Iviropean  capital  and 
labour  in  tli(!  far  West  imjiarteJ  by  the  visit  of  the  I'lniperor,  by  tho 
floating  of  Br. iziiian  securities  and  nclicnn  s  in  llio  monijy. market, 
and  by  the  grand  plan  of  opming  up  an  Kl  Dorado  of  iniiustry  and 
prosperity  by  Hcnding  out  i  50,000  IJritish  emigrants  in  laitclies  of 
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10,000  yearly  to  the  virgin  plains  of  Rio  Grande,  San  Paulo, 
Santa  Catalina,  &c.  So  little  is  known  in  England  of  the  vaat 
territory  of  the  Empire,  that  the  record  of  a  flying  visit  paid  in  the 
summer  of  the  year  before  last  by  Mr.  Michael  G.  Mulhall  to  the 
province  of  Eio  Grande  may  be  welcomed  by  many  for  the  infor- 
mation it  imparts  as  to  the  condition  of  the  largest  and  most 
flourishing  of  the  Federal  States  of  what  is  in  reality  a  Republic 
under  an  Emperor  as  President.  The  author  has  done  well  to 
prefix  to  his  narrative  of  personal  experiences  some  account  of 
the  geography,  population,  and  commercial  statistics  of  San  Pedro 
do  llio  Grande  do  Sul,  the  southernmost  and  most  advanced 
of  the  twenty  provinces  of  Brazil ;  a  province  which,  though  one 
of  the  least  in  area,  is  yet  three  times  the  size  of  England.  What 
strikes  the  visitor  on  lauding  at  the  city  of  Rio  Grande,  and  still 
more  at  Port  Alegre,  which  has  of  late  years  attained  the  rank  of 
capital,  and  forms  the  centre  of  life  in  this  thriving  province, 
is  the  evidence  everywhere  present  of  English  energy  and 
capital.  Railways,  dredges,  gas-works,  coal-mines,  foundries, 
which  are  the  order  of  the  day,  are  all  in  the  hands  of  English 
engineers,  founded  and  carried  on  by  English  money.  Port 
Alegre,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  great  littoral  Lake  of  Patos, 
which  with  Lake  Mirim  to  the  south  forms  the  most  characteristic 
feature  of  the  geography  of  the  province,  has  already  some  40,000 
inhabitants,  being  double  the  population  of  the  old  capital. 
The  new  Hamburg  Railway,  now  constructing,  is  expected  to  open 
up  an  important  trade,  shortening  by  half  the  present  route  to 
San  Leopoldo,  along  which  even  now  three  distinct  lines  of 
steamers  are  plying,  and  to  form  the  main  trunk  from  which  other 
lines  will  branch  out  towards  the  Atlantic  and  the  Uruguay.  Its 
immediate  object  will  be  attained  by  bringing  the  city  into  direct 
communication  with  the  German  colonies,  the  most  recent  wonder 
of  the  New  World,  which  have  won  for  the  province  of  Rio  Grande 
the  name  of  the  Granary  of  the  Brazilian  Empire.  It  is  to  this  new 
and  remarkable  element  in  the  prosperity  of  the  province  that  Mr. 
Mulhall's  attention  was  most  prominently  directed,  and  to  the 
novel  and  striking  facts  elicited  by  him  during  his  visit  the  main 
interest  of  his  little  volume  is  due. 

Sixty  thousand  German  settlers  have  converted  virgin  forests 
into  waving  corn-fields,  interspersed  with  neat  farmhouses  and 
all  the  appliances  of  agricultural  life.  Port  Alegre  itself  is  in  a 
manner  a  German  settlement,  the  first  colony  having  been  esta- 
blished there  in  1825.  These  Teutons  never  think  of  return- 
ing to  Europe,  but,  like  the  Irish  in  North  America  or  Buenos 
Ay  res,  become  permanent  settlers  in  their  adopted  home.  Still 
they  preserve,  we  are  told,  the  warmest  recollections  of  their 
Fatherland,  and  in  language,  sentiments,  and  traditions  are  as  true  to 
their  native  country  as  though  they  were  only  temporary  denizens  of 
a  strange  land.  From  the  crowded  deck  of  the  steamer  as  the  noble 
roadstead  was  opened  out  went  up  the  hearty  refrain  of  the  "  Wacht 
am  Rhein."  Three  newspapers  are  already  issuedin  German,  and 
German  clubs  abound.  The  very  negroes  often  talk  German,  and  the 
whole  city  forms  a  German  principality  in  the  heart  of  the  Brazi- 
lian Empire.  At  the  foot  of  Monte  Bonito  among  the  Pelotas  hills 
an  Irish  colony  was  introduced  some  twenty  years  ago,  but  it 
proved  a  failure.  Some  of  the  settlers  remained  only  a  few  months, 
alleging  that  they  could  not  eat  sawdust,  as  they  called  the  flour, 
of  the  country.  Most  of  them  returned  to  Buenos  Ayres  after  a 
trial  of  a  few  months.  One  of  the  last  survivors  of  the  colony, 
an  old  woman,  left  fifteen  years  ago  with  several  small  children, 
was  met  by  our  author  on  her  way  home  from  market  with  the 
proceeds  of  a  load  of  butter  in  her  ass-cart.  Agriculture  seems 
to  have  been  by  no  means  the  forte  of  immigrants  from  our 
islands  into  these  fertile  plains.  Such  of  the  Monte  Bonito 
colonists  as  tried  sheep-farming  at  Buenos  Ayres  are  reported  to 
have  been  for  the  most  part  more  fortunate,  and  to  be  now 
wealthy  estancieros.  It  is  the  Germans  who  have  turned  farming 
on  the  widest  scale  to  the  most  profitable  account.  Agriculture 
is  almost  exclusively  left  to  them,  as  engineering  enterprise  has 
fallen  to  the  share  of  our  countrymen.  The  favourite  occupation 
with  the  native  inhabitants  is  raising  cattle,  the  first  cstancios 
having  been  marked  out  in  1715,  when  Juan  de  Magelhaes 
came  hither  with  a  band  of  adventurers,  by  order  of  the  Governor 
of  Santa  Cattarina.  The  preparation  of  hides  and  jerked  beef  gives 
employment  to  thousands  of  people  in  the  various  charqueada<» 
or  .saladeros  at  Pelotas  and  elsewhere.  These  form  the  principal 
exports,  thougli  cereals  are  largely  shipped  from  the  German 
colonii's  to  other  parts  of  Brazil,  the  port  of  llio  Grande  shipping 
annually  nearly  a  million  hides,  and  from  30,000  to  40,000 
tons  of  dried  beef.  The  Imperial  revenue  derived  from  the 
custom-house  at  I'ort  Alegro  averages  350,000/.  per  annum, 
two-thirds  accruing  from  import  duties,  one-sixth  from  export, 
and  tho  rest  from  other  taxes.  Of  tho  shipping  one-third 
is  liriti.sh,  and  one-tenth  Jhazilian;  the  Geruian,  Dutch,  and 
I'ortuguese  flags  dividing  the  remaining  tonnage. 

Of  the  forty-four  (iernuui  colonies  now  flourishing  in  Rio 
Grande,  tho  oldest,  San  lii'oi)oldo,  wa.s  established  by  tho  present 
ICuiperor's  fatlier,  Dom  IVdro  I.,  in  tiie  fertile  lands  of  the" 
old  I'V'itoria  Ileal  di!  L'anlianio  (Hoyal  flax  factory),  still  called 
I'Vntoria  Vellia,  on  tlu>  banks  of  tho  iSinos  river,  forty-seven  years 
ago.  'l  lio  fii.st  bati  li  of  settlers,  conipri.sing  26  families  and  17 
umnarried  per.sons,  amounted  to  I  26  souls,  which  were  shortly 
after  recruited  by  I  57  more  families,  and  in  the  four  subseqiu'nt 
years  by  3,701  "arrivals.  A  check  was  set  to  immigration  by  tho 
civil  wars  which  followed,  at  the  close  of  which  numbers  of  ilis- 
bandcd  tJernum  soldiers  received  free  grants  of  laud,  rapidly 
swelling  tho  census,  which  in  1866  amounted  to  25,000  in  tho 
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single  district  of  San  Leopoldo,  the  farm  lots  ranging  in 
value  from  lo  to  28  contos  (1000/.  to  2,800/.).  An  error  is 
thought  to  have  been  made  in  not  restricting  the  choice  of 
the  first  colonists  to  such  persons  as  small  peasant  farmers;  a 
mixture  of  shoemakers,  coopers,  saddlers,  charcoal-burners,  and 
others  unused  to  agriculture  having  been  let  in.  And  to  the  same 
cause  might  be  plausibly  assigned  whatever  of  failure  has  attended 
the  British  experiment  at  Cananea.  On  the  other  hand,  to  this 
divei-sity  of  qualifications,  when  subject  to  eiScient  direction  and 
control,  may  have  been  due  the  remarkable  development  which 
has  taken  place  in  industries  of  the  most  multifarious  kind.  It 
would  be  impossible,  writes  Mr.  Mulhall,  to  enumerate  the  saw- 
mills, oil-presses,  breweries,  tan-yards,  distilleries,  sugar-presses, 
and  manufactories  of  hats,  firearms,  iron-works,  &c.,  established  at 
San  Leopoldo,  Hamburgerberg,  Feitoria,  Hortensio,  and  in  the 
country  round.  All  the  saddlery  for  the  army,  farmers,  &c.,  is 
made  here,  as  well  as  the  lances,  spurs,  and  accoutrements. 
Adding  to  this  the  hides,  butter,  pork,  fowls,  and  eggs  poured 
into  Port  Alegre,  the  official  report  estimates  the  produce  of  San 
Leopoldo  alone  at  10,000  contos  per  annum.  Of  late  years  the 
colonists  have  begun  to  cultivate  the  vine,  and  now  the  yield  is 
over  1  ,coo  pipes  of  wine  yearly.  They  are  also  giving  their  atten- 
tion to  bees  for  the  production  of  honey  and  wax.  flax  and 
cotton  being  easUy  cultivated,  there  is  an  increasing  home  manu- 
facture of  these  staples,  rude  and  simple  as  the  mechanical 
appliances  are  as  yet.  To  make  the  tour  of  the  whole  forty- 
four  settlements  which  have  sprung  up  from  the  seed  first  sown 
at  San  Leopoldo  would  take,  our  traveller  declares,  a  full 
month  at  least.  He  deems  it  sufficient  to  have  made  a  round 
of  four  or  five  days  through  the  Baumschneitz  Valley,  New  Ham- 
burg, Acht-und-Vierzig,  Tea-forest,  Coffee  Schneitz,  and  inter- 
mediate "  picadas."  Imagine,  he  writes,  a  country  nearly  as  large 
as  Belgium  or  Holland  cut  out  of  these  Brazilian  forests,  where  the 
inhabitants  are  exclusively  German,  and  speak  no  other  language, 
where  chapels  and  schools  meet  the  eye  at  every  opening  in  the 
wood.  Although  the  Roman  Catholic  is  the  established  religion, 
the  Bishop  of  Alegi-e  being  diocesan  of  the  province,  the  religious 
difficulty  seems  to  have  been  solved  by  the  complete  toleration  of 
Protestant  places  of  worship  and  schools,  the  two  persuasions  being 
about  equally  represented,  and  intermarriage  between  them  being 
common.  Public  instruction  is  almost  on  a  level  with  that  of  Prussia, 
and  crime  is  said  to  be  unknown.  Women  travel  alone  through 
the  forests  in  perfect  security,  while  agricultural  and  manufac- 
turing industry  flomishes  undisturbed.  The  several  colonies  have 
been  founded  from  time  to  time  much  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple; an  agent  or  a  firm  bringing  out  so  many  families  either  from 
the  mother-country  or  from  neighbouring  settlements  at  a  bounty 
of  from  2I.  to  5/.  per  head,  patches  of  land  being  in  the  first  instance 
granted  free,  and  subsequently  sold  at  moderate  prices  payable  in 
yearly  instalments.  The  State  has  laid  out  a  great  deal  of  money 
on  roads  and  forest  clearance.  Pomerania  is  the  province  which 
appears  to  have  supplied  the  largest  quota  of  German  immi- 
grants ;  but  a  good  many  Swiss  are  intermixed,  and  here  and 
there  a  Portuguese  community  has  kept  itself  nearly  intact  for 
generations,  as  in  Serra  dos  Quevedos,  near  Camaquan,  and  Faxinal 
de  Cangussu.  The  Italians  who  flood  the  River  Plate  countries 
are  seldom  met  with.  Only  one,  who  was  playing  a  hurdy- 
gurdy,  was  seen  by  our  traveller.  Nor  do  the  Americans  seem  to 
fall  well  into  place  here.  There  was  a  group  of  seventy-five  fami- 
lies to  whom  the  Imperial  Government  had  given  a  land  grant  in 
Santo  Angelo,  but  many  of  these  Americans  left  the  colony  in 
disgust  after  a  short  trial.  These,  it  was  said,  were  not  suitable 
people,  many  being  tmmarried,  unaccustomed  to  country  work,  and 
displeased  with  everything.  A  mixed  lot,  1 57  in  number,  of  whom 
only  1 3  were  native  Americans,  the  others  a  rabble  of  English,  Irish, 
Scotch,  French,  and  Germans,  engaged  in  New  York  in  1867, 
and  brought  to  Brazil  at  the  expense  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, were  reported  of  badly  by  the  Inspector  of  Colonies,  who 
insinuates  that  they  were  shipped  off  at  the  instigation  of  the 
New  York  police.  They  were  charged  with  repeated  robbery, 
violence,  and  other  misconduct.  Many  to  whom  farm  lots  were 
given,  besides  2I.  each  in  cash,  took  the  first  opportunity  of  running 
away,  mostly  to  the  Banda  Oriental.  Of  8  5  who  were  sent  to 
Novo  Petropolis,  the  greater  part  also  deserted — a  great,  relief, 
reported  the  Inspector,  who  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
German  settlers,  in  which  he  is  supported  by  the  personal  testi- 
mony of  our  traveller.  Whatever  danger  might  be  apprehended 
from  the  presence  of  so  large  and  growing  a  foreign  element  in 
the  province  may  be  regarded  as  neutralized  by  the  orderly  dis- 
position and  the  loyalty  of  the  Teutonic  race,  who,  as  in  the  United 
States  and  Australia,  identify  themselves  thoroughly  with  the 
land  of  their  adoption,  and  are  esteemed  among  the  best  and  most 
useful  citizens. 

Of  the  future  of  this  fine  province  Mr.  Mulhall  speaks  in  terms  of 
hope  which  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the  proofs  to  be  adduced  of  its 
resources,  and  of  the  wholesome  spirit  at  work  among  the  population. 
If  the  national  debt  of  Rio  Grande,  6 ^,000,000/.,  seems  neavy  for  a 
youthful  State,  there  is  reassurance  in  the  fact  that  this  load  is  no 
more  than  seven  years'  income,  or  61.  per  head  of  the  population. 
The  produce  of  the  country  has  moreover  risen  within  the  last  four 
years  to  nearly  double  what  it  was ;  cotton  1 50  per  cent.,  sugar  9, 
coffee  80,  india-rubber  44.  The  total  value  of  exports  in  1 869  was 
over  20  millions  and  that  of  imports  over  i6j  millions  sterling. 
Great  expectations  seem  with  rea-son  to  be  founded  upon  the 
progresa  of  railway  enterprise,  strengthened  as  such  hopes  must 
•e  by  the  opening  of  the  coal-mines  of  San  Jeronimo,  whence  it 


is  calculated  that  300  tons  a  day  may  at  once  be  raised,  the  seam 
being  4  ft.  8  in.  thick,  and  estimated  at  6,000,000  tons.  The 
contracting  Company  bind  themselves,  we  are  told,  to  sell  this 
coal,  which  took  a  prize  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  at  Port  Alegre 
at  24s.,  the  cost  of  English  coal  being  60s. 

For  climate,  scenery,  and  promise  of  varied  culture  this 
province  may  vie  with  the  choicest  parts  of  the  New  World. 
Nor  should  we  omit  to  state  that  for  lovers  of  sport  it  offers  game 
in  variety  and  abundance,  from  bandurria  (a  kind  of  water-fowl)  to 
ostriches  and  even  tigers.  The  native  Indians  have  had  to  be 
repelled  rather  smartly  now  and  then  of  late  in  the  more  outlying 
tracts,  but  they  are  rapidly  being  improved  off  the  face  of  the 
land.  There  is  an  unpleasant  snake  or  two  like  the  vivora  de 
Cruz,  whose  bite  is  not  easily  cured,  and  there  is  a  kind  of  upas- 
tree,  the  Arueda,  under  which  the  traveller  must  beware  of  tying 
his  horse  if  he  would  not  have  the  animal's  body  or  his  own 
swell  most  disagreeably,  although  the  native  women  are  said  to 
have  herbs  for  curing  this  inconvenience.  On  the  whole  the 
picture  drawn  of  Rio  Grande  and  its  colonists  has  much  in  common 
with  that  of  the  model  schemes  of  Fourier,  St.  Simon,  Owen,  or 
Hawthorne,  while  it  has  the  advantage  of  sober  reality  in  the  place 
of  speculative  fancy  or  Utopian  promise. 


THE  LAST  NEW  HORN-BOOKS.* 

NOWADAYS,  when  everything  small  and  great,  from  a  piano- 
forte down  to  a  dust-pan,  must  have  won  a  medal,  or  must 
at  the  very  least  have  been  approved  at  some  Exhibition  or  other, 
we  wonder  that  no  inventive  genius  has  as  yet  started  a  compe- 
tition in  school  books ;  the  prizes  to  be  awarded,  after  the  manner 
of  donkey-races,  to  the  competitors  who  stand  lowest  on  the 
list — those  who  have  managed  to  cram  most  blunders  into  the 
smallest  compass.  In  any  such  competition  we  feel  confident 
that  the  little  books  which  can  claim  schoolmasters  as  their 
authors  would  bear  off  the  palm.  There  are  two  sets  of  Primers 
now  before  us  ;  the  New  Code  Progressive  Headers  and  The  Royal 
Readers.  On  turning  over  the  leaves  we  find  that,  though  both 
are  bad  when  compared  with  our  own  ideal  Primer,  yet  the  "  New 
Code  Readers  "  are  very  much  the  worse  of  the  two.  Yet  those 
"  New  Code  Readers  "  have  been  put  together  by  a  schoolmaster 
and  the  Principal  of  a  Training  College,  and  profess  to  be  spe- 
cially suited  for  working  up  the  several  standards  of  scholars  to 
the  pitch  required  by  the  last  revision  of  the  Education  Code, 
The  result  arrived  at  by  these  two  officials,  thus  laying  their  heads 
together,  is  so  very  dull  as  to  remind  one  of  Sydney  Smith's  witty 
suggestion  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  of  the  best 
means  for  deadening  the  sound  without  the  church. 

A  great  authority  on  education  oilce  wrote,  what  every  wise 
man  has  often  thought,  that  "  Learning  to  read  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  all  human  attainments."  And  yet  this  difficulty  must  be 
overcome  when  the  mind  is  young  and  tender,  and  more 
inclined  to  shirk  any  task  that  is  hard  to  learn  than  to  gi'apple 
with  it.  Indeed  it  seems  to  be  the  young  shoots  only  that  have 
life  and  elasticity  enough  to  make  so  tremendous  an  effort.  Not 
many  men  who  try  to  learn  to  read  after  they  are  full  growa 
ever  make  much  of  it,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  and  a  few  other 
notable  examples  only  excepted.  But,  though  a  child's  mind 
may  escape  being  crushed  into  utter  imbecility  by  this  first 
learning  to  read,  it  runs  great  risk  of  being  grievously  warped  and 
injured  by  an  injudicious  teacher  or  a  stupid  system.  Surely, 
then,  the  great  aim  of  all  elementary  education  ought  to  be 
to  make  this  terrible  first  step  as  easy  and  as  attractive  as  may 
be.  It  stands  on  record  of  that  terribly  superior  woman, 
Susannah  Wesley,  that  as  each  of  her  children  reached  the  mature 
age  of  five  years  she  made  it  taste  the  wormwood  draught  of  toil 
in  all  its  bitterness.  She  herself  held  the  cup  to  its  lips  on  the 
day  that  its  sixth  year  began.  The  education  of  the  wretched 
little  victim  was  begun  by  requiring  it  to  master  the  first  verses 
of  the  First  Book  of  Moses,  through  which  it  was  afterwards 
driven  day  by  day.  Had  those  children  been  any  other  than  the 
Wesleys,  such  an  ordeal  must  either  have  reduced  them  to  hope- 
less imbecility,  or  made  them  hate  not  only  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
but  all  other  things  bearing  the  semblance  of  a  book,  for  the  whole 
term  of  their  natural  life.  But  such  strong-minded  parents  are 
now  few  and  far  between,  and  any  little  Primer  that  aspires 
to  popularity  must  present  itself  under  some  such  seductive  title 
as  the  "  Royal  Road  to  Reading,"  or  "  Reading  without  Tears," 
and  must  moreover  hang  out  many  baits  in  the  way  of  pictures 
and  gilt  covers  designed  to  lure  little  scholars  unawares  into  the 
hard  path  that  leads  to  wisdom. 

Every  one,  from  Plato  to  Mrs.  Malaprop,  has  had  his  or  her  say 
about  that  much  won-ied  subject,  education.  Nowadays  it  almost 
seems  as  if  every  one  had  taken  it  into  his  head,  or  rather  his 
fingers,  to  write  about  it  too,  so  constant  is  the  shower  of  little 
volumes  under  the  guise  of  school  books  which  the  press  rains 
down  upon  us.  But  among  them  all  it  is  amazing  how  few  can 
hit  on  a  rational  plan  of  teaching  reading.  They  all  seem  to  be 
in  league  together  to  make  the  first  sight  of  the  Tree  of  Know- 
ledge unpleasant  to  the  eyes,  and  the  first  taste  of  its  fruit  as 
bitter  to  the  taste  as  may  be.  Their  writers  clearly  cannot  grasp 
the  idea  that  the  threefold  aim  of  all  primary  education  ought  to 

*  New  Code  Pror/resswe  Readers.    London:  Collins,  Sons,  &  Co.  1873. 
T/ie  Royal  Readers.   LoniloD,  Edinburgh,  and  New  York  :  Nelson  &  Son 
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be,  first,  to  show  the  learner  how  to  learn ;  secondly,  to  make 
him  so  relish  what  he  has  learnt  that  he  may  long  for  more  ; 
thirdly,  to  mark  every  day  by  teaching  something  that  is  new, 
but  nothing  but  what  is  true.  No  knowledge  gained  in  later 
years  ever  sticks  so  fast  in  the  memory  as  the  seed  first  sown 
there.  The  writers  of  Primers  then  have  it  all  their  own  way. 
The  field  lies  fallow.  There  are  no  stumps  of  error  as  yet  to  be 
rooted  out.  They  may  sow  in  it  what  they  will.  But  if  they 
will  sow  tares,  from  whence  can  it  bear  good  seed  ?  Alas !  that 
they  should  chiefly  find  delight  in  sowing  tares.  Our  Neiu  Code 
Progressive  Readers  and  Royal  Readers  are  no  whit  better  than 
their  fellows.  They  follow  the  lead  of  those  who  have  gone 
astray  before  them,  and,  if  we  had  our  way,  would  with  them 
be  forthwith  borne  away  into  obscurity  among  "  our  failures." 
Their  sins  begin  on  the  very  first  page.  In  No.  I.  of  each  series 
■we  find  the  same  stumbling-block  set  in  the  way  of  the  young 
beginner.  Both  start  off  with  that  array  of  signs  commonly  called 
the  alphabet,  bearing  names  that  have  no  connexion  whatever 
•with  their  sounds  when  joined  together  into  words.  Now  to 
learn  the  alphabet  may  be  all  very  right  and  proper  for  pupils 
who  aspire  only  to  reaching  the  standard  of  learning  which  Sir 
Anthony  Absolute  deemed  desirable  in  woman — to  wit,  that  she 
should  know  her  letters  well  enough  to  mark  his  linen,  but  on 
no  account  so  as  to  be  able  to  combine  them  into  words.  For 
any  one  who  looks  to  getting  beyond  this,  it  is  merely  clogging 
the  memory  with  a  quantity  of  useless  stufl". 

Hinter  dem  U  kommt  gleich  das  AVeh, 
Das  ist  die  Ordnung  iu  A  B  C, 

said  the  Friar,  whose  ready  wit  described  the  misery  wrought 
by  Friedland's  lawless  soldiery.  But  we  are  in  advance  of 
this,  for  do  we  not  contrive  to  make  a  woe  attendant  on  every 
single  letter  of  the  alphabet  ?  Can  anything  be  more  absurd  than 
to  tell  a  child  that  CAT  spells  "  cat "  ?  If  the  child  has 
any  common  sense,  it  must  feel  that  such  a  statement  is  untrue, 
though  it  may  not  have  the  courage  to  say  so.  CAT  must 
remain  see-a-tee  till  the  end  of  time,  and  it  would  be  just  as 
rational  to  affirm  that  it  spells  puss,  or  hen,  or  dog,  as  to  insist 
that  it  spells  cat. 

The  phonetic  system  of  teaching  reading  is  of  course  the  only 
rational  one.  Instead  of  overstraining  and  overloading  the 
memory  with  arbitrary  decrees  that  such  and  such  letters  spell 
such  and  such  words,  it  brings  the  reasoning  powers  into  play 
from  the  very  first.  By  it  the  child  first  learns  the  true  sounds  of 
the  vowels,  and  then  the  force  of  the  consonants  when  in  com- 
bination with  the  vowels.  It  finds  out  that  some  of  the  consonants 
are  dentals,  some  gutturals,  and  so  on.  At  last  it  begins  to  put 
together  these  sounds  which  it  now  knows  by  sight,  and  finds  that 
they  make  some  word  already  familiar  to  its  ear.  Thus  each 
renewed  efibrt  is  rewarded  by  the  delight  of  a  discovery.  If  the 
day  ever  comes  when  the  world  shall  awake  to  consciousness  of 
the  fact  that  nothing  ought  to  be  taught  but  what  is  absolutely  true, 
the  first  step  towards  carrying  out  the  reform  that  must  follow 
will  be  to  sweep  remorselessly  from  our  nurseries  all  the  boxes  of 
letters  and  picture  alphabets.  A  the  archer  and  B  the  butcher  will 
have  to  "  move  on  "  with  their  fellows ;  the  children  will  soon  find 
out  that  A  and  B,  as  they  pronounce  them,  have  just  as  little 
natural  connexion  with  either  of  these  worthies  as  one  and  two 
have  with  "buckle  my  shoe." 

Hard  as  tho  task  of  teaching  reading  is,  the  little  books  now  on 
our  table  are  not  content  with  it.  They  aim  higher  still.  The 
editor  of  the  i\'c?o  Code  Progressioe  Readers  tells  us  in  the  adver- 
tisement to  the  Third  Standard  that  he  has  had  before  his  mind 
"  the  gradual  development  of  the  mind  of  the  child  and  of  its 
moral  faculties  " : — 

The  lessons  have  been  carefully  selected  with  regard  to  their  subject- 
'miitUr.  Hence  natiu-al  history,  natural  productions,  and  passages  IVom 
English  Iiis-tory  arc  mingled  with  others  of  au  amusing  character,  and  of 
a  moral  tendency. 

For  our  own  part  we  find  the  passages  from  English  history 
80  very  comic  that  wo  think  it  quite  needless  to  look  further 
in  search  of  anything  more  amusing.  As  for  their  "  moral  ten- 
dency," we  cannot  say  much  in  its  favour  when  in  the  first 
historical  passage  in  the  Fourth  Standard  we  find  this  shameless 
breach  of  the  Ninth  Commandment  iu  dealing  with  the  character 
of  Edward  I. : — 

Edward  resolved  to  hring  that  peonic  (the  Welsh)  under  his  dominion, 
and,  rai.sing  an  army,  attacked  Llewellyn  I'rince  of  Wales.  Llewellyn  was 
killed  in  battle ;  and  from  tliat  period  Wales  became  a  part  of  England. 
Edward  HiiUicd  the  glory  of  his  victory  by  ordering  all  tho  Welsh  burds  to 
be  ma.s8acred, 

A  little  further  on,  in  treating  of  tho  trial  of  tho  Great  Cause  at 
Norhau),  tho  writer  astonishes  us  by  tolling  how  Edward  "  as- 
toniBhed  tho  claimants  "  of  the  Scottish  crown  "  by  declaring 
himself  to  bo  tho  rightful  heir."  Of  course  tho  much-maligned 
Governor  of  Dunharton  comes  in  for  a  dab  of  the  blackinij-brush 
which  is  so  liberally  used  on  his  master.  Wo  read  that  William 
Wallace, 

aft'T  many  glorioun  clTort*,  wuh  betrayed  by  n  pretendcKl  friend  uito  the 
boiidi*  of  i.dwunl,  bruui;lit  to  trial,  and  handed — a  nionl  undeserved  punisb- 
meat  for  a  man  whose  only  jioliticul  Hin  was  his  heroic  patriotism, 

Wc  bclievo  that  under  tho  present  regulations  all  pupil-teachoxj 
arc  require/i  to  pass  un  cxiiniitmtion  iu  JOiigliHh  History,  If  ho, 
Mr.  Jtidgway  and  bin  assiHtimt,  tho  schuolnmster,  uiny  thank 
their  stars  that  their  school-days  did  not  come  under  tho  rigorous 


sway  of  the  New  Code,  If  the  "  historical  passages  "  are  to  be 
taken  as  specimens  of  their  knowledge  of  history,  we  feel  sure 
that  they  ought  to  have  come  out  of  any  such  examination  with- 
out a  feather.  Above  all,  we  would  entreat  them  to  beware 
how  they  thrust  into  their  pupils'  hands  such  broken  reeds  as  the 
following : — ■ 

Several  helps  to  the  memory  have  been  introduced  by  variations  in  type, 
e.</.,  the  Constitutional  History  is  in  old  English  ;  the  termination  of' the 
name  Rich-ard  will  serve  to  remind  the  pupil  of  the  rtird  Crusade  ;  the  four 
letters  in  J-o-h-n,  and  five  in  H-e-n-r-y,  of  tha  fourth  and  ffth  ;  so,  too,  the 
grouping  of  events,  &c.,  into  triplets,  in  Edward  the  Third's  reign,  are  all 
intended  to  be  memoria  technical. 

The  Royal  Readers  are  great  in  "  historical  outlines,"  and  who- 
ever has  drawn  them  up  seems  to  be  in  a  very  hopeless  state  indeed. 
The  light  of  truth  has  crossed  his  path,  but  it  has  only  made  the 
darkness  of  his  own  mind  more  visible.  Our  historical  outliner 
has  read  Mr.  Freeman's  Old  English  History,  but  without  the  power 
of  understanding  it.  His  mind  cannot  take  in  the  simple  fact  that 
"  The  country  in  which  we  live  is  called  England — that  is  to  say, 
the  land  of  the  English."  He  gravely  calls  the  first  six  centuries 
of  English  history  the  "  Gothic  Period,"  and  our  forefathers  certain 
"Gothic  pirates  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  plundering  the 
coasts  "  of  Britain.  By  some  mystery  more  profound  than  the 
Gothic  origin  of  Pinkerton's  Piks,  we  are  told  that  these  "Gothic 
pirates  became  the  founders  of  the  English  nation." 

Turning  to  the  Angevin  Kings,  we  find  them  classed  as  "  Planta- 
genets  proper."  As  they  start  oft'  with  Henry  II.  and  his 
sons,  we  fear  our  outliner  must  have  very  odd  ideas  of  propriety. 
However,  we  are  glad  to  find  that  he  does  not  look  on  Henry  the 
Eighth  as  the  pillar  of  the  Protestant  faith,  but  knows  that  in 
those  days,  when  every  one's  head  was  shakj''  on  his  shoulders, 
there  was  as  great  a  risk  of  getting  into  trouble  for  heretical 
notions  about  the  mass  fis  for  orthodox  views  as  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  Pope.  We  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  there  is  any 
portrait  still  in  existence  of  Oliver  Cromwell  sitting  "  on  the 
throne  in  royal  robes,"  as  we  are  now  informed  for  the  first  time  of 
his  having  ever  done  so.  Like  their  "  New  Code  "  fellows,  these 
Royal  Readers  profess  to  convey  information  in  mmiy  branches 
of  science.  Geography,  chemistry,  natural  history,  all  come  in 
for  a  share  of  notice.  The  geographer  seems  to  be  as  much  in 
the  dark  as  his  historical  brother  as  to  the  connexion  between 
lands  and  the  people  who  dwell  in  them.  He  tells  us  that  "a 
tribe  of  busy  little  people  who  live  in  the  frozen  zone  are  CiUled 
Lapps,  which  is  short  for  Laplander."  No  doubt,  then,  Scot  is 
the  short  for  Scotlander;  but  we  might  just  venture  to  suggest  a 
doubt  whether  the  dwellers  in  Greenland  are  yet  generally  known 
as  Greens,  though  their  winter  life  is  little  better  than  vegetation. 

We  used  to  wonderwhy  the  compilers  of  such  little  books  cannot 
choose  pieces  from  our  really  good  English  authors,  instead  of 
cramming  their  pages  with  ridiculous  nonsense  by  way  of  science, 
verses  by  nameless  poets,  and  flabby  little  stories  filled  with  the 
wise  saws  of  sententious  schoolmasters,  which  we  are  sure  the 
children  can  find  no  pleasure  in  reading,  Dull  indeed  must 
the  boy  or  girl  be  who  would  not  rather  go  on  the  ramble  with 
honest  Sir  Iloger,  or  have  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  expense  of  simple 
Moses  and  his  green  spectacles.  But  our  wonder  ceases  when  we 
find  that  the  highest  aim  of  the  schoolmaster  is  to  turn  out 
scholars  who  shall  be  able  to  read  an  "  ordinary  newspaper." 
Certainly  they  will  not,  in  the  pages  of  either  Addison  or  Gold- 
smith, become  familiar  with  the  English  of  the  Daily  Telegraph 
and  some  other  of  our  contemporaries.  Our  only  hope  is  that  the 
inspector  who  requires  a  child  to  read  the  strange  words  to  be 
found  in  the  columns  of  those  journals  is  himself  called  on  to 
explain  them. 

Somehow  our  system  of  national  education,  though  it  lo"Dk3' 
verj'  well  on  paper,  does  not  work  as  well  as  it  ought  to  do.  We 
have  seen  it  stated  that  the  average  number  of  pupils  who  leave : 
school  able  to  read  and  write  well  and  easily  is  somewhere  about 
one  for  every  teacher  employed.  And  yet  tho  teachers  are  first 
examined,  and  then  tried,  and  finally  certified ;  and  the  schools 
are  subject  to  periodical  visitations,  at  w-hich  times  the  little 
scholars  may  be  seen  with  scared  faces  and  clean  pinafores  scam- 
pering along  to  school  to  be  inspected.  Tho  inspector  himself  is 
a  formidable  being  who  scares  their  little  learninfj  well  nigh  out 
of  their  heads  altogether.  Ho  affects  a  critical  knowledge  of 
"button-holes"  and  "herring-bone,"  and  shines  forth  from  tho 
midst  of  that  halo  of  wisdom  and  learning  wliich  the  vulgar  see 
encircling  the  head  of  every  "Oxford  man."  But  the  result 
of  nil  his  labours  is  such  as  to  make  one  think  of  tho  children's 
gardens  which  remain  bare  of  flowers  because  tho  too  curious 
little  gardeners  will  dig  up  tho  seeds  to  see  whether  they  are  really 
sprouting.  Indeed,  thero  are  we  believe  some  persons  so  sceptical 
as  to  doubt  tho  efUcacy  of  so  much  examiniiW-,  and  to  hint  that, 
alter  all,  there  may  be  some  truth  in  tho  old  adage  about  tha 
"  wotched  pot  that  never  boils," 


LKSSONS  OF  THE  FRliNCII  REVOLUTION,* 

WHAT  are  tho  lessons  of  the  French  Revolution  P  A  good 
many  dillerent  answers  to  thisquestion  have  boon  given  since 
I  789,  and  a  good  many  more  will  probably  l)e  given  as  tinio  goes 
on.    Someday  or  other  political  science  will  perhaps  bo  something 

•  Lessont  of  the  French  Revolution,  1789-1872.  By  Lord  Ormathwiite. 
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more  than  a  name,  and  we  shall  then  be  qualified  to  draw  definite 
inferences,  from  which  we  are  at  present  precluded  both  by  the 
prejudices  which  blind  contemporary  observers  of  so  startling  a 
phenomenon,  and  by  the  want  of  any  established  principles 
acknowledged  on  all  sides.  Lord  Ormathwaite  has  ventured, 
however,  to  express  some  very  decided  opinions,  and  has  expressed 
them,  as  we  hasten  to  acknowledge,  with  vigour  and  ability.  We 
find  it  hard  to  go  much  further  in  commendation  of  his  book. 
Almost  every  page  includes  many  assertions  from  which  we 
dissent  as  imperfect,  or  as  radically  eiToneous ;  but  to  discuss  them 
fully,  we  should  have  to  write  not  an  article,  but  a  book,  or  rather 
a  library.  What  are  the  merits  and  defects  of  Imperialism  ? 
What  was  the  real  provocation  to  the  first  Revolution  ?  What 
was  the  state  of  French  society  before  that  Eevolution,  and  what 
is  it  now  ?  These,  and  other  such  inquiries,  are  essential  to  the 
appreciation  of  many  of  his  arguments,  and  the  bare  mention  of  them 
is  enough  to  show  how  hopeless  would  be  the  attempt  to  follow  him 
in  detail.  Lord  Ormathwaite,  however,  has  no  scruples  in 
announcing  the  most  positive  convictions.  His  point  of  view  is 
simple  and  unequivocal.  His  great  authority  is  Burke,  as  Burke 
revealed  himself  in  those  tremendous  onslaughts  upon  the  regi- 
cides which  induced  Mr.  Buckle  to  doubt  his  sanity.  The  writer 
in  later  times  with  whom  he  would  appear  to  sympathize  most 
closely  is  Sir  A.  AUson,  who  always  speaks  of  the  French  Eevo- 
lution as  though  it  were  a  direct  result  of  diabolical  agency. 
*'From  its  very  birth  and  during  its  whole  course,"  says  Lord 
Ormathwaite,  "the  first  French  Revolution  was  pregnant  with 
evil,  was  false  in  principle,  and  was  disfigured  by  violence  and 
crime."  His  favourite  metaphor  is  to  compare  it  to  the  cholera, 
and  in  its  later  manifestations  he  says  that  its  animating  principle 
resembles  "  some  poisonous  effluvium  pent  up  in  some  smothered 
drain,  and  bursting  forth  wherever  it  can  find  an  issue  to  scatter 
death  and  destruction  in  their  ghastliest  forms."  It  is  superfluous 
after  this  to  add  that  Lord  Ormathwaite  holds  that  events  have 
pronounced  decisively-  in  favour  of  Conservatism,  or  to  say  that  he 
regards  all  Liberals  of  whatever  shade  as  more  or  less  completely 
the  dupes  of  the  detestable  agitators  who  are  threatening  the 
ruin  of  society. 

It  is  really  pleasant  in  these  times  of  faint  convictions  and  half- 
uttered  doubts  to  find  a  man  pronouncing  himself  in  so  unsparing 
a  fashion.  Lord  Ormathwaite  is  well  qualified  to  play  the  part  of 
Abdiel ;  and  we  cannot  but  agree  that  it  is  high  time  for  men  of 
his  principles  to  speak  out.  If  we  are  all  going  post-haste  to  utter 
destruction,  it  is  well  that  we  should  be  warned  of  the  fate  which 
is  in  store  for  us.  Without  discussing  the  j  ustice  of  the  various 
assumptions  involved  in  this  vigorous  invective,  it  will  be  enough 
if  we  briefly  point  out  what  in  our  view  is  the  fundamental  error 
of  the  method.  For  though  few  people  would  accompany  Lord 
Ormathwaite  to  his  conclusions,  a  good  many  adopt  doctrines  which 
only  difler  from  his  in  being  less  explicitly  stated  and  not  so  logi- 
cally carried  out.  Since  the  Prussian  war  and  the  Commune  we 
have  been  treated  to  innumerable  warnings  identical  in  spirit,  if 
less  vehement  in  tone ;  and  though  on  many  points  we  are  as  far  as 
Lord  Ormathwaite  himself  from  approving  of  revolutionary  prin- 
ciples, we  yet  hold  it  to  be  eminently  desirable  to  form  a  sane 
judgment  upon  such  matters,  and  not  to  allow  our  hostility  to  error 
to  degenerate  into  a  mere  shriek  of  wrath. 

History,  as  Lord  Ormathwaite  reminds  us,  is,  or  perhaps  ought 
to  be,  philosophy  teaching  by  example.  We  may  regard  it  as  the 
record  of  a  number  of  experiments  on  human  nature,  made  on  a 
large  scale.  As  disciples  of  the  inductive  system  of  philosophy, 
we  may  fully  grant  that  experience,  and  nothing  but  experience, 
can  demonstrate  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  political 
theories.  So  far  we  fully  agree  with  Lord  Ormathwaite, 
and  we  may  add  that  the  French  Revolution  was  a  vast  experi- 
ment which  should  be  fruitful  in  results  to  the  judicious  inquirer. 
But  we  must  add  that  tho  experimental  method  is  appli- 
cable to  historical  problems  under  very  narrow  conditions;  and 
the  reason  is  obvious.  The  student  of  the  natural  sciences  can 
vary  his  experiments  at  pleasure  so  as  to  isolate  the  particular 
force  the  law  of  which  he  wishes  to  investigate.    The  student  of 

Solitical  science  has  a  comparatively  small  number  of  experiments 
efore  him,  and  it  is  by  the  rarest  possible  accident  that  any  two 
are  tried  under  conditions  sufficiently  similar  to  admit  of  close 
comparison.  If  we  could  find  two  nations  precisely  ahke  in  every 
other  respect,  but  of  which  one  adopted  universal  sufirage  and 
the  other  a  limited  suffrage,  we  should  be  able  to  say  with  some 
certainty  what  were  the  efi'ects  of  extending  the  franchise ;  though 
we  should  still  have  the  difficulty  of  applying  the  results 'thus 
obtained  to  nations  under  a  difierent  set  of  conditions.  But  this 
13  what  we  can  never  do  even  approximately.  Democracy,  for 
example,  mean.s  one  thing  in  America,  another  thing  in  France, 
and  quite  difi'erent  things  again  in  Switzerland  or  in  Athens. 
And  thus  it  ia  impossible  to  .say  offhand  that  the  experiments 
•which  have  hitherto  been  tried  condemn  or  justify  the  theo- 
ries of  democrats.  One  conclusion,  however,  is  pretty  obvious, 
and  has  been  expressed  very  forcibly  by  Lord  Ormathwaite's 

Seat  idol,  Burke.  That  principle  is  that  it  is  absurd  to 
y  down  any  one  constitutional  theory  as  universally  appli- 
cable. A  constitution  should  fit  a  people  as  shoes  should 
fit  a  man ;  and  it  would  be  as  silly  to  demand  that  all 
nationa  ehould  ba  democratic  or  aristocratic  in  their  politics 
«8  to  demand  that  Tom  Thumb  and  Daniel  Lambert  should  have 
their  bo-jta  made  on  the  same  last.  This  is  a  commonplace, 
but  it  ia  still  curiously  forgotten  in  most  discussions.  Lord 
Ormathwaite,  for  example,  is  a  believer  in  the  British  Consti- 


tution, and  for  the  good  old-fashioned  reason  that  it  is  an  ad- 
mirable mixture  of  democracy,  aristocracy,  and  monarchy.  11© 
regards  a  Constitution,  that  is,  as  a  kind  of  chcmic-al  product 
which  should  be  judiciously  compounded  by  a  legislator  as 
a  chemist  makes  gunpowder  out  of  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  char- 
coal. From  this  conception  it  follows  that  tho  Constitution 
is  best  which  is  most  permanent.  The  danger  to  be  avoided 
is  that,  by  adding  too  much  of  one  ingredient,  the  stability  of 
the  compound  will  be  endangered.  Too  much  democracy  will 
lead  to  anarchy,  too  much  monarchy  to  despotism,  and  so  on. 
TheFrench,  at  the  time  of  their  first  Revolution,  had  an  opportunity, 
as  Lord  Ormathwaite  thinks,  of  mixing  their  materials  according 
to  the  orthodox  prescription ;  the  Italians  have  still  a  chance  of 
arriving  at  the  same  happy  consummation  ;  and,  in  proportion  as 
any  nation  approximates  to  this  result,  it  is  likely  to  be  able 
to  preserve  itself  in  a  position  of  permanent  equilibrium.  The 
French,  however,  unfortunately  for  themselves  and  the  world, 
inserted  the  poisonous  ingredients  known  as  the  principles  of  1 789  ; 
these  principles,  as  summed  up  by  Lord  Ormathwaite,  arc 
the  absolute  equalitj-  of  men,  the  negation  of  all  religion,  and  the 
denial  of  any  right  of  property ;  such  a  process  of  poli- 
tical chemistry  naturally  produced  what  Shakspeare  calls  a  hell- 
broth,  which  has  been  seething  ever  since,  occasionally  boiling 
over,  and  poisoning  all  people  unlucky  enough  to  come  within  the 
sphere  of  its  influence.  Now,  as  we  venture  to  submit,  a  more 
satisfactory  analogy  is  to  the  gradual  evolution  of  an  organism, 
which  requires  difierent  treatment  and  develops  different  sym- 
ptoms at  every  stage  of  its  development.  If  revolutionary  prin- 
ciples are  to  be  regarded  as  germs  of  a  disease,  we  must  still  ask 
how  they  were  generated,  why  the  constitution  was  susceptible  to 
their  action,  and  how  far  they  must  be  considered  rather  as  sym- 
ptoms of  a  necessary  stage  of  human  progress  than  as  an  abnormal 
intrusion  of  evil  influences  from  outside. 

In  fact.  Lord  Ormathwaite  seems  to  think  that  somebody 
said  one  day — There  is  no  God ;  there  ought  to  be  no  property ; 
and  all  men  are  equal ;  that  the  mass  of  the  people  immediately 
agreed  with  him,  and  that  a  whole  race  of  fanatics,  whose 
sincerity  he  acknowledges  with  horror  and  amazement,  have 
been  trying  to  propagate  these  views  ever  since,  and  destroying 
everything  that  came  in  the  way  of  their  cheerful  sentiments. 
Still  we  must  ask,  Why  and  whence?  How  did  such  notions 
occur  to  anybody  ?  Why  were  they  believed  ?  What  is  the 
secret  of  their  abiding  influence  ?  Any  satisfactory  answer 
to  such  questions  would  reveal  a  whole  set  of  considera- 
tions which  he  calmly  leaves  out  of  account  as  non-existent. 
Thus,  for  example.  Burke  ought  to  have  taught  him  that  when  a 
people  break  out  into  violent  revolution  the  cause  should  be 
sought,  not  in  any  spontaneous  desire  for  change,  but  in  some 
intolerable  defects  of  the  government.  The  Revolution  so  far 
justifies  itself.  The  ferocity  which  was  displayed  by  the  Revo- 
lutionists, and  the  violence  of  the  changes  introduced,  must  have 
been  due  to  the  want  of  adaptation  of  the  system  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  countiy.  Murder,  atheism,  and  robbery  are  very 
bad  things,  but,  to  know  why  they  became  rampant  at  a  particular 
period,  we  must  know  what  made  people  discontented  with  the  re- 
ligion and  the  laws  under  which  they  lived.  Rousseau  might 
have  thrown  about  as  many  firebrands  as  he  pleased  and  have  pro- 
duced no  explosion  had  there  not  been  a  store  of  explosive 
material  ready  for  ignition.  But  why,  asks  Lord  Ormathwaite, 
were  not  the  evils  met  by  the  adoption  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion ?  Because  the  British  Constitution  was  the  fruit  of  a  long 
series  of  political  changes,  and  the  development  of  a  set  of  political 
instincts  which  were  only  possible  under  the  peculiar  conditions 
of  English  history.  It  was  not  adopted  in  France  because 
the  classes  which  worked  it  successfully  in  England  were 
too  weak  and  too  cowardly  to  seize  power  in  France,  And  why 
were  they  too  weak  and  cowardly  ?  Because  of  the  peculiar 
system  which  had  grown  up  in  France,  and  dissociated  them 
for  many  generations  from  active  influence  upon  the  Govern- 
ment. And  why  had  that  system  grown  up  ?  From  the  French 
national  character,  from  the  geographical  position  of  the  country, 
and  from  a  thousand  other  causes,  which  it  would  require  the 
labours  of  a  lifetime  to  elucidate.  After  reviewLug  the  long 
series  of  causes  and  effects,  we  might  be  enabled  to  say  with  some 
authority  what  were  the  conditions  which  generated  these  poison- 
ous principles,  how  far  the  principles  were  founded  on  a  misapplica- 
tion of  facts,  and  how  far  they  included  a  legitimate  demand  for  the 
redress  of  grievances.  Thence  we  might  proceed  to  discuss  the 
best  mode  of  meeting  them,  what  concessions  must  be  made  to 
the  sounder  theories  involved,  and  when  we  can  successfully 
withstand  those  which  involve  erroneous  assumptions.  Lord 
Ormathw.aite  is  like  a  physician  of  the  old  school,  who  finds  that 
his  patient  is  making  too  much  blood,  find  proposes  summarily  to 
bleed  him  till  the  superfluity  is  removed.  A  more  reasonable  prac- 
tice would  prescribe  a  careful  diagnosis  with  a  view  to  removing 
the  deeply-seated  causes  of  the  constitutional  disorder. 

Lord  Ormathwaite  indeed  asserts  explicitly  that  these  poisonous 
principles  are  entirely  absurd  and  wrong ;  and  his  method  is  to 
state  them  in  their  most  extravagant  form  and  to  argue  against 
them  accordingly.  He  urges,  for  example,  that  men  neither  are 
nor  ever  can  be  absolutely  equal.  That  is  a  very  true  and  im- 
portant, though  not  a  very  original,  remark;  but  it  does  not 
prov«*that  the  revolutionary  demand  for  equality  does  not  mvolve 
a  prMest  against  many  real  giievances,  though,  like  most  protests, 
it  has  been  pushed  beyond  all  reasonable  limits.  To  meet  the 
revolution  it  is  nececisary  to  understand  it,  and  mere  gonei'al  attacks 
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on  its  most  extravagant  theories  are  therefore  so  much  labour 
thrown  away.  A  controversialist  should  always  state  his  adver- 
sary's principles  in  their  strongest  form,  if  he  wishes  to  convince 
any  one  who  is  not  convinced  already.  And,  finally,  if  the  prin- 
ciples are  utterly  false,  it  still  remains  to  be  asked  why  false 
principles  exercise  so  much  influence  and  attract  so  many  prose- 
lytes. That  is  a  question  to  which  we  need  not  attempt  any 
answer,  but  which  we  commend  to  Lord  Ormathwaite's  serious 
consideration ;  for  it  will  lead  him  to  the  root  of  the  problem. 
The  phenomenon  which  he  describes  is  far  too  complex  to  be 
settled  offhand  by  a  few  vague  propositions  about  democracy 
and  the  British  Constitution, 


EOBINSON'S  MANSIONS  AND  MANORS  OF 
HEREFORDSHIRE.* 

ALTHOUGH  a  complete  county  history  involves  the  labour 
of  at  least  a  lifetime,  it  is  unfair  to  ignore  the  contributions 
towards  such  a  maffimm  opus  which  are  made  by  pioneers  and 
outsiders.  Without  endorsing  the  rule  that  in  composing  a  county 
history  one  main  ingredient  should  be  abuse  of  your  predecessors 
in  the  task,  we  must  admit  that,  whilst  Price  and  Lodge  did  little 
more  than  begin  a  History  of  Herefordshire,  the  two  quartos  of 
Dimcomb  can-y  it  over  but  two  or  three  of  the  hundreds.  In  the 
absence,  therefore,  of  a  complete  history  there  should  be  room 
for  volunteers  who  confine  themselves  to  a  district  or  a  speciality. 
Curiously  enough,  in  Herefordshire  the  chief  contributors  in  this 
line  have  hitherto  been  "  foreigners."  Townsend's  Leominster,  an 
octavo  of  merit,  not  only  gathers  up  the  notahilia  of  the  borough 
from  the  time  of  Leofric  and  Godiva,  but  also  throws  collateral 
light  on  the  surrounding  districts.  Yet  Mr.  Townsend  was  con- 
nected with  Leominster  only  by  a  brief  incumbency,  coming  and 
going  through  a  system  of  exchange  of  which  little  good  can  be 
said  save  that  in  this  case  it  produced  an  historian  for  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Mr.  Robinson,  too — the  author  of  the  "Castles" 
which  we  reviewed  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  now  of  the 
Mansions  and  Manois  of  Herefordshii-e — is  not,  we  believe,  a  native 
of  the  county  in  which  he  is  now  beneficed.  Bringing  to  his  task 
quick  observation,  active  research,  and  a  knack  of  grouping  to- 
gether matters  of  local  interest  both  of  the  past  and  present,  he 
has  produced  a  second  volume  of  considerable  merit,  and  earned 
the  thanks  of  the  county  of  his  adoption  by  preserving  valuable 
historical  matter  which  might  otherwise  have  become  obliterated. 
In  this  volume  are  recorded  such  facts  as  he  has  been  able  to  collect 
relative  to  the  manor-houses  of  the  county  and  their  owners.  As 
regards  literary  distinction  Herefordshire  has  less  to  boast  of  than 
most  counties.  Philips,  the  author  of  Cider  and  the  Splendid  Shilling, 
and  William  Brome,  Pope's  ill-requited  coadjutor  in  the  translation 
of  the  Odyssey,  contemporaries  at  Church  Withington  and  Ewith- 
ington,  may  be  fairly  claimed  as  natives.  So,  too,  Ilichard  Payne 
Knight,  the  author,  as  Mr.  Robinson  notes,  of  a  didactic  poem, 
The  Landscape — he  might  have  added,  of  the  Prolegomena  to 
Homer,  the  Principles  of  Civil  Society,  and  an  Analytical  Enquiry 
into  the  Principles  of  Taste — and  his  younger  brother,  Thomas 
Andrew  Knight,  the  author  of  Pomona,  were  undoubtedly  Here- 
fordians,  bom  and  brought  up  at  Wormesley  Grange,  one  of  the 
most  sylvan,  but  least  visited,  spots  in  modern  Herefordshire. 
Mrs.  Barrett  Browning  was  born  at  Hope  End  in  Colwall  parish, 
where  her  father,  Edward  Barrett,  bought  an  estate  and 
tuilt  a  mansion  of  Moorish  character,  which  he  sold  in  his  life- 
time. Brinsop  Court,  curious  in  an  antiquarian  point  of  view, 
cherishes  the  remembrance  of  visits  from  Wordsworth  and 
Southey  to  Hutchinson,  a  former  tenant,  who  was  a  relative 
of  the  first-named  laureate.  The  two  bards  planted  a  tree 
there,  still  shown,  and  a  Wordsworth  window  in  the  church 
has  been  projected  and  is  being  subscribed  for.  Southey  is 
more  closely  connected  with  Dilwyn  in  this  county,  through 
his  aunt  Miss  Tyler,  whoso  father  owned  one  of  its  old  man- 
sions— the  Great  House — where  the  poet  spent  a  portion  of  Iiis 
early  days.  For  the  rest,  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that 
Brewster,  the  translator  of  I'ersius,  in  1741,  was  a  member  of  the 
family  which  then  owned  the  old  mansion  of  Ikirton  Court  in 
Eardisland ;  and  Jacob  Tonson,  the  variously  estimated  bookseller, 

Jublisher,  and  secretary  of  the  Kitcat  Club,  purchased— Mr. 
lobinson  rhetorically  says,  "  out  of  the  proceeds  of  poets'  brains  " 
— the  Hazle,  a  seat  of  the  Eltous  in  Ledbury. 

It  may  bo  (questioned,  perhaps,  whether  the  infusion  of  a  little 
more  poetry  into  the  composition  of  the  llerefordsluro  worthies 
might  not  have  made  them  more  conservative  of  the  grand 
old  timbered  houses  which  told  no  less  of  tli(!ir  ancestry  than 
of  the  great  staple  of  the  county.  ]No  doubt  there  aro  laud- 
able exceptions,  duo  in  some  cases  to  the  spirit  of  their  in- 
heritors, and  in  others  to  tho  re.sistanco  of  tliu  materials  to 
the  inroads  of  time.  As  (ixtrenie  instances  of  re-edilicalion 
•which  is  in  no  sonso  restoration,  we  take  from  J\Ir.  Robinsou'a 
"  Mansions  "  two  in  the  Bromyard  di.strict.  Brockliainpton,  llio  .seat 
of  tho  BarnebyH,  to  whom  it  came  in  marriage  from  tins  Mabiiig- 
tons,  iti  1552,  wan  an  old  timljur  mniision  and  moated  grange. 
But  tho  proprietor  iti  1760  built  upon  higher  ground  a  niodc^ru 
brick  house  with  a  stono  entrance,  whidi  Ih  "  a  VM\iy  of  the 
East  I'rout  of  St.  I'aul's,  Covent  Gardi.'U."    At  Wliitbonriio, 
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in  the  same  district,  the  modern  mansion  is  "  an  extremely 
carefui  reproduction  of  a  pure  Greek  building — the  details  of 
the  interior  being  borrowed  from  the  Temple  of  Erectheus  at 
Athens,  with  which  the  Ionic  columns  supporting  the  pediment 
also  correspond"  (p.  300).  The  homely  saw — ''a  place  for 
everything  and  everything  in  its  place  "  might  have  suggested 
that  pure  Greek  edifices  are  not  exactly  adapted  to  the  wood- 
land scenery  of  rural  Herefordshire.  But  if  these  are  extremes, 
it  has  fared  scarcely  better  with  other  seats  of  old  county  families. 
Modern  Moccas,  in  a  park  of  unequalled  timber,  is  a  structure 
which,  as  Mr.  Robinson  notes,  recalls  too  vividly  the  Adelphi 
Terrace  in  London,  which  was  built  by  the  same  architects,  the 
brothers  Adam.  Canon  Frome,  which  stood  years  of  pounding 
and  assaulting  in  the  Civil  War,  when  its  owner,  Sir  Edward 
Hopton  was  "  Yeoman  of  the  Stirrup  "  to  Charles  I.,  is  now  a 
modern  brick  mansion  with  no  vestige  of  its  antiquity  save  a  trace 
or  two  of  the  moat.  Berrington,  the  seat  of  the  Rodneys,  is  a 
modern  stone-built  mansion  on  the  site  of  an  old  castle  or  man- 
sion ;  but  for  character  and  style  it  has  no  pretensions  to  compete 
with  the  old  manor  house  atEye,in  the  same  parish,  which  was  built 
in  1680,  and  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  period. 
Rotherwas  depends  for  its  associations  with  antiquity  upon  its 
"  non  cuivis  homini "  proverb,  and  owes  no  thanks  to  the  red 
brick  pile  which  has  supplanted  the  old  timbered  house.  Garnston 
and  Hampton  Court  are  castellated  mansions,  the  former  of  very 
recent  erection,  the  latter  a  fairly  happy  restoration  of  primitive 
characteristics.  And  yet  we  cannot  compare  either  with  Dingley's 
drawings,  in  his  History  from  Marble,  of  the  ancient  structures 
which  they  superseded,  without  thinking  that  the  "  old  was  better." 
This  is  notably  the  case  with  Newport,  near  Almeley,  of  which 
also  Dingley  gives  a  drawing  as  it  was  in  1680.  It  may  be  re- 
gretted that  its  many  gables  and  its  tokens  of  old  days  should 
have  been  exchanged  either  for  the  later  mansion  built  by  the 
Foleys,  or  for  the  more  ambitious  structure  with  which  the  present 
proprietor  has  supplemented  it.  We  are  old-fashioned  enough 
to  think  that  the  old  bits  of  Hom  Lacy  preserved  in  a  drawing 
reproduced  in  p.  136,  and  belonging  to  the  date  of  1545,  are  far 
more  picturesque  than  the  cold-looking,  massive,  and  inhar- 
monious modern  house,  though  the  park  and  gardens  atone 
for  many  defaults  of  later  architecture.  Hom  Lacy  as  it  is,  as 
well  as  Stoke  Edith  and  Eywood,  might  easily  be  paralleled 
by  modern  mansions  of  like  date  in  any  county  where  money 
was  forthcoming  to  build  them.  If  the  sketch  which  faces  page  249 
of  the  old  hall  at  Pengethley  is  at  all  faithful,  the  erection  of 
a  new  house  by  the  last  proprietor  in  1826,  in  place  of  a  curious 
timber  and  stone  mansion  approached  by  an  arched  gateway,  was 
nothing  less  than  flat  Vandalism.  In  a  great  many  instances 
fashion  has  given  the  impulse  to  demolition,  as  it  did  at  one  time 
in  the  case  of  avenues  which  fell  under  a  ban,  and  which  could 
not  be  repaired  when  the  fashion  changed. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  seen  from  Mr.  Robinson's  pages 
that  a  fair  number  of  Herefordshire  mansions  have  been  preserved  or 
have  been  restored  to  their  first  estate  and  character.  To  pass  over 
the  fine  old  timber  houses  at  Orleton,  the  seat  of  the  Blounts— one 
of  whom  we  ought  to  have  recorded  above  as  a  name  not  unknown 
to  literature,  for  he  was  the  author  of  Ancieiit  Customs  and  Jocular 
Tenures,  a  Law  Dictionary,  and  made  manuscript  Collections  towards 
a  History  of  Herefordshire — at  Dilwyn,  at  Weobley,  at  Wythall  in 
Walford,  at  Kingstone,  and  elsewhere,  we  have  notices  of  one  or 
two  seats  of  the  thirteenth,  two  or  three  of  the  fourteenth,  and 
yet  more  of  the  fifteenth  century,  of  which  not  a  few  original 
features  remain.    At  Ludford,  a  parish  of  Herefordshire  separated 
by  the  Teme  from  the  town  of  Ludlow,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
mansions  of  the  county,  parts  of  it  being  referable  to  the  thirteenth 
century.    From  the  roadside  it  looks  gloomy  enough,  and  its 
Edwardian  archway  introduces  us  only  to  a  sombre  quadrangle ; 
but  the  side  which  faces  the  garden — the  park  across  the  road  is, 
we  believe,  alienated  from  the  house — preserves  its  ancient  aspect, 
and  parts  of  the  interior  bear  the  same  witness.  Older  still  perhaps, 
and  curiously  unique  in  its  character  of  a  fortified  mansion  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  is  Treago  in  St.  Weonards,  near  Ross,  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  Mynors  family,  which  has  held  tho  manor  for  four  hun- 
dred years,  and  has  had  its  representatives  in  Herefordshire  since 
1150.    "  It  is  quadrangular  in  shape,  having  at  each  corner  a 
small  tower  pierced  with  eyelet  holes  for  discharge  of  bows 
and  arrows.    The  external  walls  are  very  massive,  that  on  tho 
south-cast  side  being  still  seven  feet  thick,  and  there  aro  indica- 
tions in  many  places  of  secret  passages  and  chambers.    Tho  man- 
sion was  at  one  time  surrounded  by  a  second  wall,  the  intervening 
space  being  employed  to  protect  sheep  and  cattle  from  Border 
forays.    Beyond  the  outer  wall  was  a  wet  moat  fed  by  tho 
river  Garren."    It  cannot  indeed  be  said  that  Kentchurch,  tho 
modern  castellated  seat  of  tho  representative  of  the  younger 
branch  of  tho  Scudanioros,  retains  a  like  antiquity,  for  in  1824 
a 'now  building  took  tho  place   of  tho  old,  which  had  .some 
characteristics  in  common  with  Ludford  aud^  Treago.     Still  it 
preserves  one  or  two  old  features — notably  the  Tower,  where .Tohn- 
a-Kent,  or  Owen  ( ilyndwr,  was  wont  to  conceal  himself,  one  of  his 
(laughters  having  nuirricd  a  Scudnmoro,  while  tho  oihor  gave  her 
hand  to  a  Monington.    Near  Prostoign,  and  close  upon  tlio  Rad- 
iior.shire  bord(!r,  is  Knill  Court,  the  residence  of  the  ivnill.s,  who 
were  probably  called  after  it,  at  lennt  as  far  back  as  ICdward  11. 's 
time.    Their  descendant,  who  (intered  his  pedigree  at  the  visita- 
tion of  I  569,  wiw  the  father  of  Barbara  Knill,  who  married  John 
Walsham,  and  vvlio.so  descendant  in  tho  I'ennilo  line  is  the  present 
Sir  J.  J.  Oarbott  Walsham.    Although  it  must  not  be  supposed 
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that  the  present  mansion  is  ancient,  having  in  fact  been  thoroughly- 
restored  within  the  last  few  years,  yet,  as  may  be  learnt  by 
a  comparison  of  it  with  the  drawing  of  the  old  house,  which 
was  Edwardian,  with  additions  of  about  1561,  it  is  one  of 
the  very  rare  instances  where  restoration  has  not  involved  the  dis- 
appearance of  any  of  the  old  features.  The  court,  the  church, 
and  the  valley,  once  seen,  are  not  easily  forgotten.  Some  parts  of 
Croft  Castle  date  back  to  the  fourteenth  century,  and  so  does  the 
ancient  hall  of  Brinsop  Court,  which  has  a  good  timber  roof.  A 
moat  round  the  court,  which  is  now  a  farmhouse,  is  the  only 
other  vestige  of  its  antiquity.  In  connexion  with  the  Danseys  or 
Daimteseys,  to  whom  Brinsop  belonged  from  the  fifteenth  century 
till  fifty  years  ago,  Mr.  Robinson  has  made  a  curious  discovery  by 
the  aid  of  a  flat  stone  in  the  neighbouring  churchyard — namely, 
that  one  of  them,  the  son  of  the  cavalier  Roger  Dansey,  married 
(perhaps  while  on  foreign  service)  the  Lady  Douglas  Dudley,  grand- 
daughter of  Robert  Dudley,  Elizabeth's  Earl  of  Leicester.  The 
date  of  this  marriage  must  have  been  before  1643,  and  it  is  a  con- 
tribution towards  the  history  of  the  favourite's  progeny.  In  the 
pedigree  of  the  Danseys,  the  first  John  Dansey  is  given  as  of  Here- 
fordshire and  Wiltshire.  We  believe  that  a  slab  in  the  chancel 
at  Elton,  near  Wigmore,  traces  the  name  Dansey  to  Dauntsey  near 
Chippenham.  So  in  Herefordshire  the  Burleys,  Bodenhams,  and 
Moningtons  get  their  names  from  their  respective  parishes. 
Bridge  Solers  preserves  the  names  of  the  blended  lines  of  "  de 
Brugge  "  and  Solers ;  and  Lenthall  Starkes  is  curious  as  illus- 
trating both  processes.  It  gave  its  first  name  probably  to  the  dis- 
tinguished family  which  some  time  held  Wigmore  and  Hampton 
Court.  It  took  its  second  name  from  an  ancient  mesne  lord, 
Starkea  or  Stai-ker. 

With  the  old  houses  the  old  names  in  many  instances  have 
perished  out  of  the  county.  The  Moningtons,  Audleys,  Aubreys, 
Gamons,  Gomonds,  Hackluyts,  Lochards,  Pyes,  Rodds,  and  others 
are  extinct.  One  or  two  of  them  succumbed  to  the  demands 
on  their  loyalty  in  the  Civil  War :  others  are  indirectly  repre- 
sented in  other  counties.  The  rest  are  totally  eclipsed,  unless  per- 
chance there  linger  in  some  out-of-the-way  village  the  humble 
namesake  of  a  once  proud  lord  of  the  manor.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  families  seem  to  possess  amazing  vitality.  From  1085 
until  now  there  has  been  a  long  succession  of  Crofts,  who  have 
mingled  their  blood  with  the  best  in  the  county,  as  a  glance  at 
the  pedigree  will  show.  Their  ancestral  castle  was  sold  in  1 746, 
but  the  present  baronet  represents  his  native  county,  more 
majorum.  The  Lingens,  too,  are  not  all  gone,  though  the  old 
demesnes  which  gave  them  their  name  know  them  no  more.  The 
Mynors — as  old,  antiquaries  say,  as  the  Roman  mines  on  the  forest 
side  of  the  Wye — have  kept  their  patrimony  and  added  to  it;  and 
the  Scudamores  of  Kentchurch,  though  not  so  old  as  these  last, 
stand  almost  alone  in  the  county  as  proprietors  of  the  same  soil 
which  their  fathers  held  five  centuries  ago. 

With  his  other  matter  Mr.  Robinson  blends  happily  bio- 
graphical sketches  and  opportune  gossip  and  folklore.  The 
accounts  of  Serjeant  Hoskyns,  Viscount  Scudamore,  Thomas 
Blount,  and  of  that  time-serving  Jack-on-both-sides,  Colonel 
Birch,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  Of  the  last  he  tells  us  that, 
having  enriched  himself  with  the  spoils  of  war  as  a  zealous 
CromweUian,  "  these  he  contrived  to  retain  when  the  tide  of 
affairs  changed,  for  with  rare  foresio;ht  he  took  part  in  the  negotia- 
tions for  the  return  of  Charles  II.,  and,  consistently  inconsis- 
tent, ended  in  supporting  the  Prince  of  Orange."  It  is  due  to 
Herefordshire  consistency  to  note  that  this  imitator  of  the  Vicar 
of  Bray's  tactics  was  a  "  packhorse  driver  "  from  Lancashire. 
Of  the  romance  of  county  history  our  author  has  been  more 
sparing  in  his  Mansions  than  in  his  Castles,  though  under  the 
head  of  Wellington  he  tells  the  tragedy  of  the  two  sons  of  Sir 
Edward  Goodeve,  the  owner  of  Burhope,  in  that  parish.  "  The 
elder  inherited  Burhope,  but  having  no  children,  and  being  on 
bad  terms  with  his  brother,  threatened  to  disinherit  him  in  favour 
of  his  nephew,  John  Foote,  of  Truro.  To  prevent  the  execution 
of  this  threat.  Captain  Samuel  Goodeve  caused  his  brother  to  be 
kidnapped  at  Bristol,  and  then  to  be  strangled  by  two  sailors  on 
board  the  man-of-war  which  he  commanded.  The  murder  took 
place  17th  .lanuary,  1741,  and  on  the  1 5th  of  April  following  the 
fratricide  was  executed  at  Bristol." 

More  than  one  good  epitaph  is  rescued  from  the  oblivion  of  old 
walls  in  these  pages.  Pedigrees  must  be  awkward  things  to 
handle,  yet,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  serves,  Mr.  Robinson  has 
dealt  with  those  given  in  his  book  without  fear  or  favour. 
The  only  slip  we  have  noticed  is  where  through  inadvertence 
in  one  of  them  he  has  made  the  last  heiress  of  an  old  name 
and  estate  marry  her  nephew  (see  p.  8).  There  are  undoubtedly 
minor  inaccuracies  as  to  the  precise  succession  of  buyers  and 
sellers  of  estates  in  divers  parishes ;  and  probably  others  be- 
sides ourselves  will  detect  a  few  of  these  in  the  accounts  of 
the  districts  in  which  they  are  chiefly  interested;  but  these 
detract  little  or  nothing  from  the  value  of  the  work.  As  a 
matter  of  taste  we  difl'er  from  the  author  in  his  estimate  of 
the  conservatism  of  the  first  Viscount  Bateman,  in  introducing 
the  ruins  of  the  old  church  of  Shobdon  into  his  park  to  enhance 
its  beauty.  It  was  a  twelfth-century  church  with  richly 
sculptured  pillars  and  arches;  and  as  it  was  pulled  down  in  the 
last  century,  and  the  first  Viscount  came  into  possession  in  1725, 
we  suspect  that  the  restoration  was  only  an  after-thought  when 
the  old  structure  had  been  razed  to  the  ground,  and  a  modern 
stnicture  of  no  architectural  merit,  but  accommodated  with  roomy- 


pews  and  luxurious  cushions,  had  taken  its  place.  With  these 
slight  reservations,  we  tender  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Robinson  for  hia 
valuable  and  entertaining  book  on  county  history. 


CALENDAR  OF  THE  CLARENDON  STATE  PAPERS.* 

THE  great  bulk  of  the  State  Papers  calendared  in  this  volume 
relate  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  majority  of  them 
belonging  to  the  last  few  years  of  the  reign.  They  are  the  mate- 
rials from  which  Lord  Clarendon  compiled  his  celebrated  History. 
The  whole  number  of  papers  is  about  three  thousand,  and  they 
have  found  their  last  resting-place  at  the  Bodleian  Library  at  dif- 
ferent times— part  having  been  purchased,  part  presented,  and 
part  bequeathed.  Many  of  them  have  been  printed  in  the  three 
handsome  folio  volumes  published  at  Oxford  in  1786,  and  entitled 
Clai-endoH  State  Papers.  There  are  amongst  them  three  hundred 
copies  of  letters  of  the  early  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  which,  as 
the  writer  of  the  preface  truly  observes,  are  of  considerable 
interest,  relating  as  they  do  to  the  mercantile  and  religious  affairs 
of  the  kingdom.  Considering  that  some  of  these  papers  are  copies 
of  letters  addressed  by  Elizabeth  to  foreign  princes,  it  is  somewhat 
surprising  how  many  of  them  do  not  appear  in  the  corresponding 
volumes  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  Calendar  of  Foreign  Papers  of  that 
reign.  The  great  majority  of  them  do  indeed  appear  there,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  first  year,  during  which  period  Mr.  Stevenson 
incorporated  with  the  State  Papers  in  the  Record  Office  those 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Cottonian,  the  Lansdowne,  and  other 
collections.  We  have  before  now  (see  Satu7-day  JReview  for  March 
3,  1866)  complained  of  the  restriction  which  was  imposed  on  Mr, 
Stevenson  when  he  had  reached  the  middle  of  his  second  volume. 
It  seemed  to  us  unreasonable  to  leave  out  of  a  Calendar  of  State 
Papers  about  half  the  number  of  documents  known  to  exist  in  this 
country  which  are  entitled  to  that  name.  All  historians  know  of 
the  valuable  collections  of  papers  belonging  to  the  reign  which 
may  be  found  in  public  libraries,  though  perhaps  few  are  ac- 
quainted with  those  which  are  here  calendared  as  Addenda,  and 
occupy  a  separate  volume  of  the  Clarendon  Papers.  They  are 
headed  by  the  following  account : — 

The  following  papers,  Nos.  i — 326,  form  the  contents  of  one  volume  of 
official  transcripts  of  letters  on  foreign  affairs  during  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

They  are  only  copies,  and  of  course  therefore  are  of  no  value  to 
any  one  who  can  see  the  originals ;  and  the  question  naturally  arises 
as  to  whether  the  originals  exist,  and  where  they  are.  And  here 
we  think  the  editors  have  fallen  short  of  what  might  have  been 
expected  of  them.  There  is  no  attempt  made  either  to  supply  this 
information  or  to  explain  where  any  of  the  documents  have  ap- 
peared in  print.  The  editors  observe  that  they  should  be  read  in 
conjunction  with  the  Foreign  Series  of  State  Papers  edited  by  Mi'. 
Stevenson  for  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  Nothing  would  have  been 
easier  than  to  add  a  note  to  such  papers  as  do  not  appear  calendared 
in  Mr.  Stevenson's  volumes.  As  regards  the  first  volume  and  the 
first  part  of  the  second  volume  of  that  work,  such  notice  would 
have  gone  a  good  way  towards  proving  that  the  originals  do  not 
exist  at  all,  though  unfortunately  the  same  argument  would  not 
hold  good  with  regard  to  State  Papers  of  a  later  date  than  1559. 
It  is  obvious  to  remark  that,  if  the  original  has  disappeared,  the 
value  of  a  copy  such  as  we  find  in  this  volume  is  considerably 
enhanced.  We  have  compared  the  two  publications  as  regards 
the  first  two  years  of  the  reign,  and  observe  that  nearly  all  of 
the  State  Papers  calendared  here  appear  in  Mr.  Stevenson's  work, 
and,  we  may  add,  much  more  fully  epitomized  than  in  the  volume 
which  we  are  reviewing.  The  very  first  page,  however,  enables 
us  from  the  copy  to  correct  a  wrong  date  given  by  Mr.  Stevenson, 
possibly  by  a  mistake  of  copying  from  the  original.  He  assigns 
October  18  as  the  date  of  Albert  Duke  of  Prussia's  letter  to 
Mary,  which  was  acknowledged  after  her  sister's  death  by- 
Elizabeth,  on  December  28.  The  date  November  13,  as  given 
here,  is  no  doubt  the  correct  one.  But  we  have  a  graver  fault  to 
find  with  the  editors  in  that  they  have  made  no  attempt  to  supply 
a  date  where  it  has  been  inadvertently  omitted  by  the  writer,  or 
forgotten  by  the  transcriber  of  the  letter.  The  second  page  of  these 
Addenda  affords  an  instance  in  point.  The  letters  Nos,  1 1  and  1 2 
are  placed  between  April  25  and  June  4,  without  any  other  note 
than  the  marginal  one — "No  date."  They  appear  inMr.  Stevenson's 
volume  with  the  conjectural  date  "  [April  1 5J  ".  In  the  very  next 
entry  we  have  the  startling  intelligence  that  the  Queen,  writing 
to  Philip  of  Spain,  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  "  his  letter  of 
May  8,  informing  her  that  the  Bishop  of  Aquila  is  to  succeed  to 
the  Crown  of  Feria,  speaking  highly  of  the  latter."  Of  course 
this  would  mislead  no  one  who  is  conversant  -with  the  history  of 
the  period,  but  if  the  editors  have  represented  the  scribe  correctly, 
they  were  at  least  bound  to  explain  what  he  meant,  and  not 
leave  the  unlearned  to  search  out  the  meaning  of  the  expression 
"  Crown  of  Feria,"  which  is  of  course  nothing  but  a  wrong 
transcript  or  an  error  of  press  (which,  we  cannot  determine)  for 
"  the  Count  of  Feria."  This  letter,  .igain,  is  without  date,  but 
has  the  probable  date  of  "  [May  17]  "  tentatively  assigned  to  it 
by  Mr.  Stevenson.  These  are  specimens  of  the  small  amount  of 
trouble  bestowed  upon  these  papers.    After  January  11,  1560, 

*  Calendar  of  the  Clarendon  State  Papers  preserved  in  the  Bodleian 
Librarij.  Vol.  I.  to  January  1649.  Edited  by  the  l!ev.  O.  Ogle,  M.A.,  and 
W.  H.  IJliss,  R.C.L.,  under  the  Direction  of  the  Rev.  H.  O.  Coxe,  M.A., 
Bodlcy's  Librarian.   Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  I'ress.  1872. 
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there  is  a  long  series  of  letters  without  any  break,  all  copies, 
the  originals  of  many  of  which  we  know  nothing  about.  They 
are  probably  in  existence,  and  will  perhaps  be  found  some 
day.  They  are  not  of  much  importance,  with  the  exception 
of  the  first  two — the  one  to  the  Archduke  Charles,  the  other 
to  his  father,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  both  of  them  containing 
a  refusal  to  entertain  the  offer  of  marriage  which  appears  to  have 
been  received  about  the  end  of  the  year  1559.  The  latter  is 
among  the  Royal  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  letters  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  year 
centres  in  religious  and  educational  matters.  It  is  curious  to  see 
how  persistently  Elizabeth  says  she  will  carry  out  the  true  wor- 
ship of  God  after  the  model  of  the  Augsburg  Confession ;  and  in 
one  of  these  letters  to  Albert  Duke  of  Prussia,  July  2,  1559,  she 
informs  him  that  at  his  request,  as  well  as  for  Barlow's  own  merit, 
she  had  promoted  that  scoundrel  to  the  see  of  Chichester.  And 
here  again  we  observe  this  is  not  a  strictly  accurate  description  of 
•what  the  Queen  says.  She  notices  the  praise  bestowed  by  Albert 
Duke  of  Prussia  on  William  Barlow,  and  states  the  fact  that  she 
has  promoted  him  to  Chichester.  She  may  have  wanted  the  Duke 
to  believe  that  his  recommendation  had  value  with  her ;  but  she 
does  not  venture  on  the  statement,  which  would  have  been  a 
mere  falsehood,  that  the  Duke's  opinion  had  anything  whatever 
to  do  with  the  appointment.  Afterwards,  in  another  letter  to 
Augustus  Duke  of  Saxony,  she  declares  that  she  will  purge  re- 
ligion in  her  kingdom  in  spite  of  the  Devil  himself.  It  is  not 
till  the  summer  that  the  proposals  for  marriage  appear  to  come  in 
pretty  thickly.  To  the  King  of  Sweden  she  avows  that  God  has 
filled  her  heart  with  the  joys  of  celibacy.  To  the  Archduke  she 
says  she  has  no  inclination  to  matrimony.  There  are,  however, 
but  few  letters  referring  to  the  subject  in  comparison  with  the 
number  to  be  found  in  the  Record  Office,  the  next  being  about 
the  middle  of  1 561,  when  she  declines,  with  some  vehemence,  the 
renewed  proposals  of  marriage  from  Eric,  who  had  lately  succeeded 
Ms  father  Gustavus  on  the  throne  of  Sweden ;  and  the  last  two, 
bearing  date  respectiyely  December  14,  1 561,  and  March  27,  1562, 
in  the  first  of  which  she  begs  Eric  to  cease  from  taking  any  further 
steps  in  these  negociations,  and  in  the  last  declines  again  to  enter 
upon  the  subject  at  all.  The  remainder  of  her  letters  to  the  King 
of  Sweden  do  not  allude  to  the  subject,  which  had  been  dropped 
soon  afterwards  by  mutual  consent.  We  have  no  more  to  say  of 
this  volume,  which  is  calendared  apart  from  the  others  in  the 
Addenda,  except  that  from  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  Queen's 
|reign  we  are  being  perpetually  reminded  by  the  papers  which  appear 
here,  and  do  not  appear  in  the  volumes  issued  in  the  series  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  what  an  immense  loss  we  have  sustained  by 
the  restriction  placed  on  Mr.  Stevenson  and  his  successor,  Mr. 
Crosby,  as  to  the  papers  they  are  allowed  to  calendar.  All  this 
period  will  have  to  be  gone  over  again  before  we  shall  be  in 
possession  of  the  information  which  English  libraries  are  able  to 
supply  us  with  regard  to  the  history  of  this  reign. 

These  Addenda  are  concluded  with  the  insertion  of  thirty  more 
articles,  which  range  from  1586  to  1648;  but  whether  they 
occupy  a  separate  volume,  or  have  been  accidentally  omitted  by 
the  editors  and  afterwards  added,  does  not  appear.  The  last  must 
contain  curious  matter.  It  is  calendared  as  "  State  Colors  mid 
Compledions,  in  which  are  reasons  against  the  proceedings  to  try 
the  King,"  signed  John  Clayton,  with  a  note  as  follows : — "  This 
I  delivered  to  Ireton  about  a  fortnight  before  the  King's  trial." 

We  have  noticed  the  Addenda  first,  for  they  are  entitled  to  this 
precedence  owing  to  their  priority  in  point  of  time,  nearly  all  of 
them  having  reference  to  Elizabeth's  reign.  That  they  are  so 
briefly  epitomized  is  no  great  loss,  as  Mr.  Stevenson's  Calendar  has 
done  this  office  so  abundantly  as  regards  most  of  them,  and  the 
few  that  are  not  in  that  Calendar  are  of  minor  importance. 

As  regards  the  papers  calendared  in  the  body  of  the  work,  they 
are  nearly  all  of  the  reign  of  Cliarles  I.,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  letters  of  no  importance  which  belong  to  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  a  few  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  Among  these  latter  are 
some  interesting  papers  relating  to  the  projected  marriage  of  the 
prince  with  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  and  "A  discourse  written  by  the 
Earl  of  Devonshire  in  defence  of  his  marriage."  This  refers  to 
the  celebrated  marriage  of  the  Earl  to  Lady  Penelope  Devereux, 
the  divorced  wife  of  the  Earl  of  I'^ssex,  which  forms  so  conspicuous 
a  blot  on  the  reputation  of  Archbisliop  Laud.  From  the  year 
1621  forwards,  many  of  the  documents  have  been  printed  in  the 
Collection  of  Clarendon  Slate  Papers,  and  all  these  are  duly  en- 
tered as  prmted  in  that  publication,  as  well  as  some  otliera  wliich 
have  appeared  elsewhere;  but  hero  again  there  is  indication  of 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  editors,  who  have  not  in  all  cases 
noted  the  places  whore  tlieso  documents  may  bo  seen  in  print. 
Wc  may  instance  No.  1132,  of  the  publication  of  wliicli  in  the 
aixth  volume  of  the  edition  of^  Laud's  worlcs  no  notice  wliatcivcr  has 
been  taken,  though  hero  again  wo  have  another  complaint  to  allege. 
There  is  a  wholly  unnecessary  note  explaining  some  of  the  con- 
tenta  of  this  letter,  an  incongruity  which  is  strikingly  contrasted 
with  the  very  meagre  analyses  which  appear  of  most  of  the  docu- 
ments. 

The  first  thousand  of  these  are  for  the  most  part  in  the  Claren- 
don Papers,  so  wo  need  say  nothing  of  them,  as  they  have  long 
been  acceBsiblo  to  all  read'.Ts  of  lilntory.  Aitrr  th(!  date  of  1657 
A.D.  there  is  u  larger  number  of  papers  whicli  have  never  appeared 
in  print.  There  are,  however,  low  that  wo  can  notice,  for  tlu) 
epitomo  of  Ihoui  is  ho  brief  as  only  to  bo  just  sullieient  to 
loentify  them,  and  all  tho  raorti  ininortnut  diicunionts  may  bo 
leen  in  tho  Clarendon  Stale  I'apcrs,    Novorthelesa  tho  two  editors 


have  not  been  absolutely  consistent  as  regards  this  point,  some 
of  the  letters  having  been  represented  more  fully,  and  one  ap- 
pearing at  full  length,  being  a  letter  from  Henrietta  Maria  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  It  is  no  doubt  a  curious  specimen,  showing 
how  little  knowledge  of  English  spelling  a  French  Princess 
who  had  lived  nearly  twenty  years  in  England  possessed.  But 
as  the  document  had  already  been  published  in  the  Clarendon 
State  Papers,  there  was  no  reason  for  reproducing  it  at  length  in  a 
Calendar  of  State  Papers.  Several  of  the  papers  of  the  year  1646 
have  been  printed  in  the  collected  works  of  King  Charles.  But 
this  information,  instead  of  being  appended,  as  it  ought  to  have 
been,  to  each  of  such  letters,  is  conveyed  in  a  note  at  the  foot  of 
page  323,  where  it  is  vaguely  said,  "The  above  controversy  is 
printed  in  King  Charles's  works."  The  letters  referred  to  form 
the  well-known  correspondence  which  took  place  between  the 
King  and  Alexander  Henderson,  but  the  note  itself  does  not 
explain  how  many,  or  whether  all,  of  the  letters  that  occupy  the 
three  or  four  preceding  pages  are  alluded  to.  We  need  not  make 
any  further  mention  of  them,  but  we  may  observe  that  neither  the 
King  nor  the  Scottish  divine  appear  to  have  had  the  slightest 
perception  that  neither  of  them  could  ever  satisfy  the  other  on 
the  knotty  point  of  episcopacy,  so  long  as  the  ultimate  reference 
was  to  the  letter  of  Scripture,  which  was  sure  to  be  interpreted 
by  a  Presbyterian  in  favour  of  a  presbytery,  and  by  an  Episco- 
palian as  equally  conclusive  in  favom-  of  episcopacy. 

There  is  one  paper,  however,  which  has  an  interest  of  its  own, 
independently  of  its  never  having  been  printed.  It  belongs  to  the 
month  of  May  1646,  and  consists  of  forty-one  pages,  chiefly 
treating  of  military  affairs.  It  is  headed : — "  Brief  memorials  of 
the  unfortunate  successe  of  his  Majestie's  army  and  afiairs  in  the 
yeare  1645,  being  only  such  as  the  laps  of  tyme,  want  of  papers 
and  the  sadnesse  of  the  subject  have  suflered  me  to  reteyne  iu 
memory."    It  is  summed  up  in  the  following  melancholy  terms  : — 

To  conclude  this  sadd  discourse,  -which  is  an  acumulation  of  misfortunes, 
it  is  observable  that  if  from  May  1645  unto  that  time  1646,  his  Majestie 
had  beene  succcssefull  in  any  one  of  his  undertakings,  or  had  doune  the 
contrary  to  what  hec  did,  hee  had  beene  eyther  Master  of  all,  or  at  least 
bad  kept  himself  on  foote  a  much  longer  time. 

No.  2934  contains  the  papers  which  passed  in  the  Treaty  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  at  length,  down  to  November  27,  1648,  and  the 
few  documents  of  later  date  than  this  that  are  calendared  in  this 
vohuue  take  us  down  to  the  execution  of  Charles  1. 

Though  we  have  found  fault  with  some  part  of  the  execution 
of  this  volume,  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  its  having  had 
two  editors  in  succession,  and  for  the  difficulty  of  one  editor's 
following  exactly  iu  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor ;  but,  taken 
as  a  whole,  the  Calendar  has  been  carefully  edited,  and  has  an 
admirable  index. 


GOLDEN  MEMORIES.* 

THE  chief  characteristic  of  this  novel  is  exaggeration.  Every- 
thing is  in  mental  and  moral  superlatives,  and  all  the  butter- 
flies implicated  are  broken  on  wheels  of  the  first  magnitude. 
"  Effie  Leigh,"  who  tells  her  own  story,  is  a  young  woman  of 
what  old-fashioned  people  would  call  an  ill-regulated  mind. 
She  is  as  wearisome,  too,  as  such  young  women  usuivlly  are,  with 
her  pettishness  and  her  pride,  her  self-consciousness  and  easily 
wounded  susceptibilities,  her  vanity  and  childish  tempei*s,  her 
extravagance  in  pleasure  and  in  pain,  in  love  and  in  dislike. 
Craving  for  excitement  and  distinction,  at  seventeen  years  of  age 
she  has  the  happy  chance  presented  to  her  of  playing  in  a  public 
concert  at  which  her  father  is  one  of  the  performers ;  when  she 
receives  a  bouquet  of  lovely  roses,  and,  having  been  left  alone  for 
a  few  minutes,  is  addressed  by  a  tall,  handsome  young  man,  with 
"  speaking  black  eyes."  Those  eyes,  by  the  way,  have  the 
faculty  of  changing  their  colour,  for  a  little  later  we  find  them 
catalogued  as  dark  brown.  She  makes  a  decided  success  both  by 
her  beauty  and  her  music  ;  but  even  in  the  supreme  moment  of 
hqr  triumph  her  selt'-lovo  is  such  that  she  can  be  "  chilled  "  by 
hearing  herself  described  as  with  "  pink  cheeks  and  blue  eyes, 
and  can  moralize  on  the  "  sting  in  tlie  wound  "  of  her  "  beauty  " 
being  Iield  to  *•  consist  merely  of  pretty  childish  colouring."  Soon 
after  this  she  goes  to  a  private  party  to  play,  where  she  meets 
again  her  "  huro-knight "  Genml  Miles,  who  bites  his  long 
moustache,  and  makes  sudden  and  secret  love  to  her  in  a  way 
which  no  really  pure-minded  girl  would  have  allowed.  Ofcom'se 
she  falls  desperately  iu  love  with  him.  What  girl  of  her  stamp 
could  resist  tho  fascinations  of  a  tall  and  handsome  young  man 
who  speaks  slightingly  of  his  host's  daughters  and  his  own 
cousins,  to  one  of  whom  he  is  engaged ;  who  asks  her  what  is  her 
name,  and  when  lie  hears  it  is  Euphemia,  exclaims  "  with  A 
slight  start,"  "  Good  heavens  !  what  a  nibulhful  for  such  a  mite  I  " 
and  then,  on  her  naive  invitation  to  him  to  call  her  "  Elfie," 
takes  her  hands,  and  says  "  Sweet  Kllie,"'  by  way  of  improving 
tlio  occasion  f  If  this  kind  of  thing  is  really  true  of  our  modest 
English  girls,  then  "  Misa  Lucy  of  Biiyswater"  was  no  dream 
of  a  siiileful  fancy,  and  Azamat  lialuk's  caustic  portrait  was  only 
too  much  liko  life.  For  ouraolves  we  do  not  accept  such  a  person 
as  l!]|lio  Leigh  as  possible  among  tho  ranks  of  the  good  girls. 
'I'hero  may  he,  and  unfortunately  there  are,  too  many  who,  like 
her,  have  nothing  of  the  reticence  of  modesty,  nothing  of  the 
innate  wisdom  of  purity — for   wo  reject  entirely   tho  theory 

•  Golden  Memories,  A  N«vcl,.by  Eflio  Leigh,  avob.  London :  Samuel 
TiiisKy.  1873. 
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of  EfBe's  OTerwhelming  innocence,  or  that  she  did  not  Imow  the 
accidence  of  maidenly  reserve  because  she  was  too  pure  to  under- 
stand evil ;  but  we  do  not  hold  them  up  as  creatures  to  be  praised 
and  admired  ;  and  when  we  paint  them,  we  give  them  iu  their 
true  colours.  It  is  this  glozing  over  evil  which  does  the  moral 
sense  of  the  young  so  much  harm.  The  false  affectation  of 
innocence  by  which  certain  girls  are  represented  as  doing  out- 
rageous things  with  quite  seraphic  intentions  is  a  real  inj  ury  to 
youthful  readers,  impressionable  and  imitative  as  youth  generally 
is ;  and  "  pretty  Fanny's  way,"  received  with  indulgence  because 
pretty  Fanny  does  not  choose  to  know  right  from  wrong, 
but  poses  herself  as  an  ingeimc  all  roses  and  lilies,  is  likely  to 
lead  those  out  of  the  straight  way  who  think  it  a  fine  thing  to 
get  pleasure  by  wrongdoing-,  and  to  win  immunity  from  deserved 
blame  by  pretence  of  not  knowing  it  was  wrong.  From  this 
point  of  view  Golden  Mernon'es  is  as  mischievous  as  such  a  weak 
bit  of  work  can  be  ;  and  "  Effie  Leigh  "  would  have  been  all  the 
better  for  passing  under  some  of  the  wholesome  discipline  in  use 
among  om*  grandmothers. 

The  picture  of  the  scrambling,  expensive,  hospitable  artist's 
family,  whereof  Efiie  is  the  eldest  daughter  and  of  course  the 
beauty  and  the  pet,  is  good  in  its  way,  but  confused  and  excessive. 
The  canvas  is  overcrowded ;  and  as  the  younger  branches  of  the 
family  count  for  very  little  in  the  subsequent  history — indeed  are 
never  more  than  mere  names  and  clothes-horses — the  author 
might  have  spared  herself  the  trouble  of  creating  them.  Her  in- 
tention, however,  was  good  ;  and  her  sketch  of  the  twins,  Idalia 
and  Alice,  spending  all  their  time  at  the  Kensington  Museum, 
looking  at  everything  as  food  for  crayons,  valuing  all  they  see  just 
in  proportion  to  its  artistic  worth,  and  getting  sallow  over  their 
paints,  is  natural  enough,  Eut  they  are  too  young ;  as  indeed  is 
Effie ;  the  author  evidently  belonging  to  the  school  which  likes 
its  fruit  green.  Mr.  Leigh  is  a  music-master  who  has  married 
one  of  his  well-bom  lady  pupils,  and  is  discarded  by  her  proud 
family  in  consequence.  They  have  seven  children — "  seven  gifts," 
as  they  are  called — whom  he  educates  according  to  their  respec- 
tive inclinations,  and  brings  up  in  the  wildest  domestic  freedom. 
His  wife  is  a  gentle  and  devoted  woman,  who  works  well  with 
her  needle,  and  has  no  force  of  character,  but  enough  sweetness 
to  remain  the  tender  lover  throughout;  and  their  life  may 
be  summed  up  in  music,  painting,  debts,  and  duns,  open 
house  kept  for  all  friends,  no  regularity  in  anything,  any 
amount  of  money  earned  running  out  like  water  through  a 
sieve,  and  the  idle  ones  of  the  family  suHered  to  be  idle  as 
much  as  they  would,  and  to  live  on  those  who  would  work. 
All  this  is  well  schemed.  But  we  feel  a  certain  rawness  in  the 
combinations.  Too  many  unlikenesses  lead  to  a  sense  of  discord  ; 
and  when  we  see  figs  and  thistles  on  the  same  stem  we  are  more 
inclined  to  question  than  admire.  The  coarseness  of  the  boys 
goes  well  enough  with  the  scrambling  of  that  unthrifty  life  ;  but 
the  ethereality  of  the  heroine,  her  "  passionate  soul "  and  poetic 
temperament,  would,  we  fear,  have  been  sadly  jarred  in  such  an 
atmosphere.  And  surely  the  children  of  professional  men,  who 
enter  on  professional  life  themselves,  do  so  with  the  ballast  of 
familiarity  to  steady  the  romantic  aspirations  which  belong  rather 
to  amateur  dreamers  than  to  actual  workers.  They  are  so  much 
accustomed  to  the  "  public  "  as  their  possible  patron  and  harvest- 
field  that,  when  the  time  comes  for  them  to  face  the  footlights  on 
their  own  account,  in  spite  of  the  faintings  and  failings  incident  to 
youth  aild  novelty,  the  prosaic  end  in  view  lifts  them  out  of  such 
fluid  romanticism  as  Effie  ascribes  to  herself.  The  one  all-im- 
portant thing  they  think  of  is  to  play  their  piece  well,  whatever 
it  may  be ;  not  to  pour  out  their  soul,"  as  we  may  suppose  true 
of  an  improvisatore  in  a  fine  frenzy.  Inspiration  coming  on  the 
accurate  performance  of  a  nocturne  or  a  sonata  which  has  neces- 
aarily  been  played  and  practised  till  every  bar  is  as  familiar  as  the 
alphabet,  and  every  expression  as  precisely  determined  as  an 
actor's  points,  is  not,  we  imagine,  the  thing  most  likely  to  mark 
the  rendering  of  a  music-master's  daughter  of  seventeen,  playing 
for  the  first  time  in  public.  She  might  be  frightened,  but  she 
would  not  have  been  ecstatic. 

Following  immediately  on  this  first  outpour  of  her  soul  on  a 

!)latform  comes  the  episode  of  Gerard  Miles,  with  the  sudden 
amiliarity  and  secret  love-making  we  have  indicated ;  and  then 
Effie's  "Golden  Memories"  get  a  little  tarnished.    For  she  soon 
after  discovers  that  her  hero-knight,  as  she  calls  him,  has  been  all 
the  while  engaged  to  his  freckled  cousin  Jane,  and  that  he  had 
been  playing  traitor  as  well  as  lover  to  both  girls  at  once.  This 
discovery,  following  on  a  highly  coloured  scene  where  she  and 
Gerard  act  together  in  a  tableau,  she  as  the  Sleeping  Beauty,  and 
he  as  the  Pnnce,  and  where  "passionate  kisses"  are  given  and 
returned  in  the  full  light  of  the  gas  if  not  of  the  sun,  of  course 
'  ends  in  an  illness.    This  style  of  heroine  always  does  fall  ill  when 
she  is  disappointed  in  love.    In  real  life  she  would  probably  suffer 
from  a  disagreeable  form  of  indigestion,  and  her  family  in  their 
,  turn  would  suffer  from  her  disagreeable  temper.  She  would  cry 
easily  and  be  cross  over  trifles;  but  we  question  if  she  would  go  to 
bed  and  stay  there  in  a  kind  of  trance  for  six  days,  and  then  get  up 
atf ain  and  creep  downstairs  like  a  ghost,  to  smile  on  a  denied  lover  on 
I  theeveof  quitting  I^ngland.  For  all  the  lovers  flock  to  Effie — Vincent, 
I  Mark  Itichmond,  Bernard  Gresham,  besides  Gerard  Miles — all  are 
,  in  love  with  her,  while  the  poor  twins  have  no  one.    And  in  this 
multiplication  of  lovers  the  authoress  has  made  another  mistake. 
Vincent,  Mark  Richmond,  and  Bernard  Gresham,  each  in  liis  own 
WAj  represents  a  nobler  kind  of  thing  than  Gerard.    He  was 
I  Iwanty,  faacinatioD,  ignobility,  and  passion ;  they  are  all  tr«e  and 


pure  and  good  and  loyal ;  one  rather  more  personable  than  an- 
other, one  perhaps  a  little  more  religious  than  another,  but  all 
built  on  the  heroic  plan  of  unselfishness  and  chivalrous  devotion ; 
and  all  far  too  worthy  for  a  vain  little  girl  to  trifle  with.  The 
author  should  have  been  content  with  one  of  them.  And  that 
one  should  have  been  Vincent.  It  was  due  to  his  early  love  and 
long  time-serving.  Or,  at  all  events,  if  she  must  have  had  two, 
she  ought  not  to  have  gone  further  than  Mark.  It  was  absolute 
cruelty  to  create  a  triplet  of  nice  young  men  only  to  make  two  out 
of  the  three  unhappy  because  a  fourth  has  been  a  scoundrel. 

"What  shall  we  say  of  Eflie  when  she  meets  Gerard  Miles 
again,  as  a  married  man  now,  and  indulges  in  the  dangerous 
game  of  confidences  in  the  conservatory,  of  pseudo-maternal 
attentions  to  his  children,  and  emotional  references  to  the 
fond  past?  Though  warned  of  her  lingering  passion  by  heu 
own  face,  "  from  which  every  morsel  of  colour  flies  "  when 
she  first  sees  him,  by  her  "  turning  hot  and  cold  "  at  his 
approach,  and  by  the  other  stereotyped  physical  signs  of  the 
passion  called  love,  she  yet  draws  near  the  flame,  plays  about 
it  as  long  as  she  dares,  and  all  but  singes  herself  severely.  Had 
she  been  a  good  girl  she  would  have  escaped  from  such  a  time  of 
temptation ;  but  she  stayed  and  paltered  with  it ;  and  the  odd 
part  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  author  does  not  seem  to  think 
she  has  done  anything  doubtful  in  her  representation.  The 
fairy  scene  where  Effie  refuses  to  act  again  the  perilous  part  of 
the  Sleeping  Beauty,  and  Gerard  says,  in  a  "low  rigid  voice,"  "I 
swear  I  will  never  kiss  another  Princess,"  is  a  rich  piece  of  mock 
heroics  and  silly  affectation.  It  leads,  however,  to  nothing  after 
all ;  for  Effie  acts  as  Undine,  and  the  "  adoring  lover  "  is  Gerard ; 
and  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  sentimentality  and  love- 
making  more  or  less  disguised  all  through,  with  no  thought  of  the 
feelings  which  Jane  with  the  freckles  may  be  supposed  to  enter- 
tain. All  this  part  of  the  book  is  ofi'ensive;  and  if  it  were 
not  that  the  "  passion  "  of  it  is  at  times  so  intensely  ludicrous, 
and  so  oddly  mixed  up  with  familiar  phrases  and  bad  grammar, ' 
that  it  is  more  likely  to  make  the  reader  laugh  than  blush,  we 
should  hold  it  as  extremely  pernicious.  So  indeed  it  might 
prove  to  the  very  young  and  very  silly ;  but  we  trust  that 
mothers  and  guardians  will  keep  out  of  the  way  of  such  a 
book  which  contains  a  scene  of  passionate  love-making 
by  a  married  man,  with  the  half  confession  of  the  woman 
that  she  loves  him  still.  The  characteristic  conclusion  to  this 
scene  is  that  Effie  bolts  herself  in  her  own  room,  and  then  ffings 
herself  on  the  bed,  "  burying  her  face  in  the  pillows  to  stifle  the 
tearless  sobs  that  were  shaking  her  whole  frame."  We  said  "  cha- 
racteristic," because  there  is  scarcely  a  chapter  which  has  not  sobs, 
or  "  hot  tears,"  from  Effie  as  her  contribution  to  the  general  liveli- 
ness of  the  story.  She  seems  to  imagine  that  a  pretty  girl  can  cry 
and  look  none  the  worse  for  it,  and  that  crying  "  like  a  baby  "  is 
no  disgrace  to  a  full-grown  woman  of  good  understanding.  The 
book  is,  however,  so  silly  all  through  that  perhaps  Effie's  author 
is  right  in  supposing  that  a  little  more  absurdity  here  and  there 
is  of  no  great  consequence  when  the  whole  is  so  deeply  saturated. 
After  we  have  been  made  acquainted  with  finery  and  vanity,  want 
of  self-control,  temper,  excess,  and  exaggerated  emotions  all  ia 
their  very  best  clothes,  it  really  does  not  signify  if  we  have  one 
or  two  more  inanities  to  make  up  the  full  account.  Golden 
Memories  is  high-flown,  sentimental,  and  destitute  of  true  deli- 
cacy, while  pretending  to  the  most  ridiculous  refinement.  It  is  a 
silly  example  of  a  bad  school,  at  once  repulsive  and  sickly. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

MR.  DONNELL'S  Chronoloyical  and  Statistical  History  of 
Cotton  *  is  a  dull  book  on  a  subject  whose  general  interest 
depends  entirely  on  its  mode  of  treatment.  The  story  of  cotton,  : 
of  its  earliest  introduction  to  Europe,  of  its  original  manufacture 
in  the  East,  of  the  gradual  transfer  of  the  main  production 
from  India  to  America  and  of  the  manufacture  from  India 
to  Lancashire ;  of  the  gradual  growth,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the 
factory  system  of  England,  which  began  with  a  few  pieces  woven 
in  haudlooms  here  and  there,  and  in  the  course  of  a  century^ be- 
came perhaps  the  most  important  industry  of  the  United  King- 
dom ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  plantation  system  of  the 
Southern  States,  which  began  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury on  so  small  a  scale  that  the  Liverpool  Custom  House  refused 
to  believe  that  a  score  of  "  bags  "  could  be  grown  in  the  whole 
of  the  American  colonies,  and  insisted  on  seizing  them  as  of 
foreign  production  fraudulently  entered  as  colonial,  and  in  less 
than  a  hundred  years  became  the  staple  growth  of  the  Gulf 
States,  and  the  pivot  of  their  social  system,  their  political  institu- 
tions, and  their  commercial  interests — such  a  story,  told  in  a  lively 
and  connected  style,  with  the  more  important  figures  inserted  in 
their  proper  places,  and  a  clear  account  of  the  mechanical  inven- 
tions which  exercised  so  signal  an  influence  over  both  the  crop 
and  the  manufacture,  would  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  books 
ever  published  on  a  commercial  or  industrial  subject.  But  a 
mere  chronological  list  of  the  chief  steps  in  that  wonderful, 
progress,  with  extensive  tables  loaded  with  technical  details, 
and  bare  notices  of  the  great  inventors  and  inventions  that  fromi 
time  to  time  gave  a  new  impulse  and  new  possibilities  to  the 

*  Chronnhgicul  and  Stathtical  H!stonj  of  Cnlton.  By  E.  J.  Doiinell. 
Publislied  by  ttie  Author.  New  York :  Suttoa  &  Co.  London :  TrUbacr 
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infant  industry,  can  at  tlie  most  only  be  a  useful  book  of  refer- 
ence. It  does  not  even  contain  the  full  materials  for  such  a 
history  as  we  have  supposed ;  in  which  a  principal  ingredient 
would  be  the  description  of  such  inventions  as  those  of  Watt, 
Arkwright,  and  Whitney,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  affected 
the  progress  of  the  cotton  trade.  In  short,  though  Mr.  Donnell's 
book  contains  many  most  curious  and  interesting  facts,  and 
supplies  a  large  part  of  the  matter  which  a  clever  writer  who 
knows  nothing  about  cotton  might  work  up  into  a  readable 
article,  it  is  a  book  which  only  such  a  writer  will  be  likely  to 
read  through,  and  in  which,  for  the  reason  we  have  mentioned, 
even  he  will  be  disappointed.  It  indicates  many  interesting 
points,  such  as  the  existence  of  a  trade  in  muslins  between  India 
and  the  Levant  in  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  greatness 
and  decadence  of  the  Indian  manufacture,  and  the  immense  con- 
sumption of  cotton  in  local  and  domestic  manufactures  by  the 
vast  population  of  China ;  but  it  does  not  show  where  the  facts 
are  to  be  found.  It  has  little  to  tell  us  of  the  incalculable 
political  influence  of  the  impulse  given  to  the  English  factories 
and  the  American  plantations  by  the  invention  of  the  spinning- 
jenny,  the  power-loom,  and  the  saw-gin ;  and  it  is  encumbered 
with  a  mass  of  price  lists  and  the  like  commercial  details  which, 
however  great  their  importance  at  the  time,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  a  true  historical  interest.  It  is  a  book  useful  enough  for 
certain  purposes,  but  even  for  these  incomplete ;  a  curious  historical 
fragment  rather  than  a  history. 

We  can  make  no  such  complaint  of  Mr.  F.  Hudson's  Journalism 
in  the  United  States*  It  is  prolix,  overfull  of  small  personal 
details  and  trivial  incidents,  gossipy,  often  frivolous  and  often 
tedious.  But  the  reader  is  at  liberty  to  skip  much  that  the  writer 
could  hardly  have  omitted  respecting  the  past  history  of  a  multi- 
tude of  local  journals,  some  still  living  in  insignificance,  some 
which  have  long  since  died,  and  to  confine  his  attention  to 
'  those  chapters  which  are  either  amusing  or  interesting,  which 
either  relate  the  adventures  of  audacious  editors  and  the  laughable 
incidents  of  newspaper  rivalry,  or  throw  light  on  the  character 
and  management  of  the  existing  American  press.  Imbedded  in  a 
great  mass  of  necessary  dulness,  are  to  be  found  a  multitude  of  very 
amusing  anecdotes  of  men  and  journals ;  for  instance,  the  races 
run  for  European  information  between  the  New  York  Herald  in  its 
brightest  days  and  its  more  respectable  and  scrupulous,  but  slower 
and  less  ingenious, rivals, when  pilot-boats  racedthe  Cunard  steamers 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  their  owners  were  mortified  by  receiving 
the  first  news  of  the  departure  of  their  express  from  Cork  in  a 
civil  message  from  the  victorious  and  indefatigable  Bennett.  The 
chapters  which  deal  with  the  New  York  press  sufficiently  explain 
the  wonderful  success  achieved  by  that  notorious  personage,  and 
show  that,  like  most  real  success,  it  was  in  a  sense  deserved.  It 
was  not  by  the  low  scurrility,  the  impertinent  intrusiveness,  the 
vulgarity,  and  the  utter  want  of  political  principle  and  professional 
decency  ascribed  to  the  Herald  that  it  won  its  place  as  the 
most  widely  circulated  of  American  journals.  Mr.  Bennett  may 
have  been  a  bad  man ;  we  incline  to  think  that  he  was  rather  a 
man  of  average  personal  character  who,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
had  no  scruples  in  professional  matters  ;  but  he  was  very  clever, 
very  courageous,  and  very  industrious,  and  he  gave  fill  his 
ingenuity,  daring,  and  painstaking  to  make  the  Herald  come  up 
to  his  ideal  of  a  first-rate  newspaper.  It  beat  its  rivals  by  the 
organization,  energy,  and  expenditure  which  enabled  it  to  give 
earlier,  fuller,  and  more  various  news  than  any  of  them,  and 
compelled  those  to  read  it  who  were  honestly  ashamed  of  it.  If 
no  man  had  a  lower  idea  of  the  political  and  moral  character  of  a 
newspaper  than  Mr.  Bennett,  none  of  his  contemporaries  so 
thoroughly  understood  or  so  efficiently  performed  the  merely  pro- 
fessional functions  of  an  editor  and  manager.  These  chapters 
contain  also  some  lively  sketches  of  the  principal  editors  of  the 

feneration  which  is  now  passing  away — of  Bennett  himsolf,  Webb, 
laymond,  and  Greeley  ;  of  the  personal  and  professional  perils  of 
editorial  life  in  New  York ;  of  the  relations  between  tlie  press 
and  the  great  political  parties ;  and  of  the  struggles  and 
vicissitudes  through  which  tlie  leading  journals  of  to-day  esta- 
blished their  position.  The  author  gives  us  moreover  some 
valuable  information  respecting  tlie  quality  of  the  Aniericiin 
press,  the  conditions  of  its  existence,  the  means  by  which 
newspapers  sold  at  one  cent  each,  and  wholesale  at  seventy 
cents  a  hundred,  contrive  not  only  to  keep  themselves  afloat, 
but  to  make  largo  profits — particularly  in  such  passages  as 
the  extract  which  gives  in  lull  tlio  evidouce  of  Mr.  Greeley 
before  a  Committee  of  the  Britisli  House  of  Commons  on 
the  Newspaper  Stamp  and  Advertisement  Duties.  There  is 
much  in  the  book  that  is  not  agreeable  to  Englisli  notions  of 
literary  decorum,  much  invasion  of  what  wo  sliould  consider 
merely  private  life,  and  some  disgraceful  incidents  told  in  a  stylo 
which  suggests  the  idea  that  the  writer  has  been  demoralized  by 
the  tone  of  American  journalism,  and  lowers  himself  to  the  level 
of  hia  subject ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  voIuiik;  is  at  ()nc(!  instructive 
and  readable,  allowing,  as  we  have  said,  for  a  considerable  amount 
of  judicious  skipping. 

Sir.  Keiily's  "  Memoirs  of  a  Volunteer  in  the  War  with 
Mexico  "  t  is  a  plain  story  of  camps  and  canninigiis  by  u  soldier 
■who  had  no  particular  opportunity  of  distinction  in  tlie  ficdd,  and 
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has  no  peculiar  gift  of  narrative  writing;  but  who  can  tell  in 
simple  language  what  he  saw,  did,  suffered,  and  felt,  and  can  give  a 
passing  interest  even  to  a  theme  so  utterly  bygone  as  the  Mexican 
war.  There  are  wars,  of  course,  whose  interest  is  perennial ;  and 
we  conceive  that  the  story  of  the  great  Confederate  struggle  will 
be  read  and  canvassed  by  Mr.  Kenly's  great-grandchildren  with  as 
much  interest  as  we  feel  in  the  story  of  the  Peninsula  and  of 
Waterloo.  But  the  war  with  Mexico  was  not  of  this  class.  In 
spite  of  occasional  feats  of  heroic  daring,  of  one  or  two  instances 
of  severe  loss,  well  nigh  becoming  actual  disaster,  on  the  American 
side,  and  of  the  disparity  of  numbers  which-gave  occasion  for  no 
ordinary  display  of  military  talent  on  the  part  of  such  chiefs  as 
General  Scott  and  General  Taylor,  and  such  subordinates  as  Lee, 
the  utter  inequality  of  the  'contending  forces  was  such  as  to  de- 
prive the  war  of  that  kind  of  glory  which  attaches  to  more  equal 
struggles,  and  ensures  to  their  history  the  attention  of  future  genera- 
tions ;  nor  was  it  of  a  kind  to  afford  important  military  lessons. 
It  was  rather  the  inherent  superiority  of  the  English  race 
over  the  mongrel  races  of  Mexico,  half  Aztec  and  hardly  one- 
quarter  Spanish,  than  any  strategy  or  any  tactical  arrangements, 
that  rendered  every  encounter  an  assured  victory  for  the  invaders. 
The  interest  that  belongs  to  Mr.  Kenly's  narrative  lies  chiefly  in 
the  lively  idea  it  gives  of  the  individual  share  of  a  single  soldier 
in  battles  fought  on  so  small  a  scale  that  each  battalion  had  really  a 
part  of  its  own  to  play,  and  in  the  frankness  with  which  the  officer 
of  Volunteers  relates  his  difficulties  in  the  camp  and  on  the  march, 
and  now  and  then  his  disasters  in  the  field.  The  story  of  Mon- 
terey— of  which  Americans,  especially  Southerners,  are  so  proud — 
is  a  very  remarkable  illustration  both  of  the  style  of  the  author 
and  of  the  kind  of  fighting  in  which  he  was  engaged ;  the  glory, 
if  any,  of  the  actual  attempt  to  storm,  being  rather  of  the 
kind  which  belongs  to  the  hopeless  charge  at  Balaclava  than  of 
that  which  attaches  to  desperate  adventures  guided  by  intelligent 
courage  to  a  hopeful  end.  The  whole  incident  affords  an 
example  of  the  real  confusion  and  local  disorder  which  underlie 
many  of  the  movements  which  seem  so  smooth  and  regular  when 
related,  as  historians  relate  them,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
general  who  ordered  and  not  of  the  soldiers  who  participated  in 
them. 

Mr.  Richardson,  Assistant-Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Treasury,  has  published  for  the  information  of  bankers,  brokers, 
and  the  public  generally  a  detailed  account  of  the  various  stocks 
which  represent  the  debt  of  the  United  States*,  the  laws  by  which 
they  were  authorised,  the  legal  character  given  to  them  by  the 
sanction  of  Congress,  the  action  of  the  Government,  and  the 
decisions  of  the  Judiciary ;  the  nature  of  th«  security  they  afford 
for  payment  in  coin  and  for  exemption  from  taxation,  the  terms 
and  periods  of  their  redemption,  and,  in  short,  all  that  it  concerns  a 
dealer  or  an  investor  to  know.  The  volume — not  a  thick  one — 
also  contains  a  manual  of  the  Banking  Laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  is,  we  should  think,  likely  to  be  serviceable  to 
men  whose  connexion  with  the  Stock  Exchange  obliges  them  to 
make  acquaintance  with  Federal  securities. 

In  a  treatise  on  the  Relation  of  the  Government  to  the 
Telegraph  f ,  iMr.  Wells,  relying  much  on  the  statements  of 
Mr.  Urtou,  the  President  of  the  chief  Telegraph  Company  of 
America,  the  Western  Union,  argues  at  great  length  against 
two  several  schemes  for  the  transfer  of  the  telegraphs  to  the 
Post  Ollice.  His  arguments,  however,  are  all  or  nearly  all  of  a 
kind  peculiarly  national,  depending  upon  circumstances  in  which, 
America  difl'eis  from  England,  and  therefore  are  not  applicable  to 
our  own  case.  But  for  this  very  reason  they  have  a  certain  political 
interest,  as  throwing  light  on  the  way  in  which  the  Americaa 
system  works,  especially  since  the  Civil  War  has  so  vastly  en- 
hanced the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government.  Mr.  Wells  objects 
to  transfer  the  telegraphs  to  the  Post  Office,  because  the  Post 
Office  does  not  pay,  and  the  telegraphs  under  its  management 
would  impose  new  burdens  on  the  taxpayers  of  the  country ;  and  ha 
shows  incidentally  that  England  is  almost  the  only  country  in  which 
an  extensive  system  of  Government  telegraphs  does  pay.  He 
objects  to  trusting  Government  with  the  vast  increase  of  patronage 
and  the  acquaintance  with  people's  private  atlairs  which  the  posses* 
sion  of  the  telegraphs  would  involve,  and  insists  as  on  a  notoriou* 
fact  that  that  confidence  iu  the  honesty  and  privacy  of  the  tele- 
graph wliich  is  accorded  to  a  private  company  would  bo  refused  to  a 
Government  department.  Incidentally  he  brings  out  the  one  strong 
argument  fur  a  change — that  the  telegraphic  system  of  tiie  States 
is  rapidly  becoming  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  Company 
which  already  controls  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  mile- 
age. 

Dr.  W.C.  Fowler  reprints  from  local  periodicals  same  interesting 
obsiu  vations  on  the  Local  Law  of  v  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
neclicutj,  the  object  of  which  is  to  show,  that  from  the  very 
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first  foundation  of  those  colonies  they  have,  at  every  risk  and  in 
spite  of  all  authority,  practically  asserted  the  supremacy  of  their 
local  laws  over  all  other  law,  Koyal  or  Federal,  within  their 
boundaries.  He  shows  that  at  a  time  when  the  Church  was  supreme 
at  home  Massachusetts  dared  to  persecute  and  expel  Episcopalians ; 
that  she  refused  obedience  to  positive  injunctions  Irom  the  later 
Stuarts  to  check  the  maltreatment  of  the  Quakers ;  and  that  she 
legally  incurred  the  forfeiture  of  her  charters  by  systematic 
encroachment  on  the  authority  of  the  Crown  and  Parliament,  and 
was  so  conscious  of  this  as  to  allow  judgment  to  go  by  default. 
Under  the  Constitution  of  1787  he  traces  the  perseverance  of  the 
two  States  in  a  similar  course :  the  limitations  on  the  Federal 
power  originally  imposed  at  their  instance ;  the  interpretation 
placed  on  the  Constitution ;  the  all  but  treason  of  theNew  England 
States  in  the  war  of  1 8 1 2  ;  the  repeated  and  positive  assertion  of 
a  right  to  secede  at  pleasure ;  and  the  systematic  violation  both 
of  the  Constitution  and  of  Congressional  law  hy  the  "Personal 
Liberty  Laws  "  of  Massachusetts.  He  proves,  in  a  word,  beyond 
aU  question  (whether  he  meant  to  do  so  or  not),  that  when  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut  first  raised  the  cry  for  war  against  the 
South,  they  were  attacking  her  for  imitating  their  own  example — 
for  repudiating  a  compact  which  they  had  constantly,  deliberately, 
and  wilfully  violated  at  her  expense,  and  asserting  that  sovereign 
right  to  treat  the  Union  as  a  treaty  terminable  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Powers  which  made  it,  which  had  been  maintained  by  them- 
fielves  from  1787  down  to  1861. 

Li  the  Wonders  of  the  Yelloiostmie  *  Sir.  James  Eichardson 
has  given  to  the  public,  in  a  very  small  compass  and  in  plain  and 
intelligible  language,  though  with  somewhat  too  much  brevity 
and  too  little  clearness  of  description,  an  account  of  one  of  the 
most  marvellous  regions  in  America,  or  indeed  in  the  world.  The 
district  immediately  about  the  Yellowstone  Lake,  on  the  southern 
border  of  Montana,  from  which  the  Yellowstone — deriving  its 
name  apparently  from  the  colour  of  the  walls  of  the  great  caiiou 
through  which  lies  the  earlier  part  of  its  course — flows  to  gain 
the  Missouri  almost  at  its  commencement,  has  been  lately 
appropriated  as  a  national  park,  in  order  that  no  private 
owners  may  be  at  liberty  to  spoil  its  natural  wonders  by 
turning  them  to  commercial  accoimt.  The  same  course  has  been 
taken  by  CaHfomia  with  equal  reason  for  the  protection  of  the 
Yosemite  Valley  and  the  mammoth  trees.  But  the  Yellowstone 
district  is  far  less  beautiful  and  much  more  marvellous  than 
the  Yosemite.  It  is  a  scene  which  fire  and  water  seem  to  have 
done  their  utmost  to  render  weird  and  terrible ;  a  land  of  vast 
natural  walls,  shaped  as  by  the  hands  of  giants,  of  uncouth 
forms  of  stone,  of  stalactites  and  mineral  incrustations;  and, 
above  all,  of  himdreds  and  thousands  of  geysers,  hot-springs, 
natural  baths,  and  mud  fountains,  to  which  scarcely  any  parallel 
k  to  be  found  in  the  known  world.  Its  actual  discovery  was  only 
efiFected  in  1870,  and  it  remains  very  difficult  of  access,  and  by  no 
means  suitable  for  the  habitation  of  the  invalids  who  might  be 
attracted  by  a  "  watering-place  "  of  such  unrivalled  magnificence. 
We  hope  ere  long  to  have  a  much  fuller  and  better  illustrated 
description  of  this  wonder  of  the  West.  Of  the  volume  before  us 
the  most  telling  chapter  is  that  which  relates  the  adventures  of 
one  of  the  exploring  party,  who  was  lost  in  the  wild  regions  for 
thirty-seven  days,  without  food,  and  without  either  gun  or 
compass,  guide  or  defence.  His  impressions  and  feelings  seem  in 
some  places  strange  and  overwrought ;  but  then  the  situation  was 
unique,  and  few  men  have  survived  with  memory  intact  to 
describe  sufferings  so  prolonged  and  a  tension  of  nerve  so 
terrible. 

The  Minnesinger  of  Germany  +,  by  A.  E.  Kroeger,  is  an  elaborate 
account  of  the  origin,  character,  life,  and  poetry  of  these  earliest 
forerunners  of  modern  lyrical  poetry.  Their  appearance  in  a 
time  when  learning  and  literature  were  in  most  countries  at  a 
very  low  ebb,  and  Eurqpe  was  scarcely  emerging  from  mediisval 
darkness,  the  peculiar  tone  of  their  verse,  the  romance  of  life 
which  mingled  with  and  lent  a  reality  to  the  romance  of  their 
writings,  such  as  has  been  wanting  in  general  to  their  lyrical 
successors,  and  the  high,  if  eccentric,  standard  of  art  which 
they  maintained,  as  well  as  the  entire  difference  of  style  and  quality, 
subject  and  treatment,  which  separated  them  from  the  minstrels 
of  German  epics  and  English  ballads,  render  them  and  their 
history  a  most  instructive  and  important  part  of  the  study  of 
literary  antiquity ;  and  no  one  will  be  disposed  to  complain  that 
Mr.  Kroeger  ha.sin  this  little  volume  treated  the  topic  at  too  great 
a  length.  The  weakest  part  of  his  work  is  the  translation  of  the 
Minnesongg — a  task  of  extreme  difficulty,  in  which  a  far  abler 
writer  could  only  have  succeeded  by  emancipating  himself  sum- 
marily from  the  restraints  under  which  Mr.  Kroeger  has  placed 
himself  in  trying  to  reproduce  in  a  new  age  and  a  foreign  language 
all  the  metrical  and  structural  peculiarities  of  men  who  wrote  in 
the  German  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  To  repro- 
duce the  movements  of  men  who  chose  to  dance  in  fetters,  but 
in  fetters  adapted  to  their  own  limbs  and  the  conditions  of  their 
language,  is  almost  impossible ;  and  we  must  not  complain  if,  in 
order  to  enable  us  to  realize  tbe  rhythm  and  the  laws  of  the 
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Minnesongs,  Mr.  Kroeger  has  sacrificed  their  sense  and  spirit, 
and  given  us  in  many  cases  a  painfully  barbarous  and  inharmo- 
nious medley  which  is  neither  verse  nor  prose.  In  a  few  instances 
of  simpler  character  and  less  artificial  conditions  he  has  succeeded 
better,  and  given  a  faint  notion  of  the  style  and  spirit  as  well  as 
of  the  metre.  Altogether,  the  work  is  one  of  true  German  in- 
dustry and  devotion ;  great  labour  has  been  bestowed  to  make 
the  best  of  a  difficult  subject,  and  to  produce,  not  a  large  show 
of  accomplished  work,  but  as  complete  a  performance  as  possible 
of  the  unostentatious  task  undertaken.  In  these  respects  the 
book  presents  a  signal  contrast  to  the  generality  of  American 
treatises,  which,  even  more  than  those  of  our  own  second-rate 
writers,  endeavour  to  display  the  maximum  of  product  with  the 
minimum  of  actual  labour. 

Mr.  G.  Bryant  Woods  appears,  from  the  memoir  prefixed  to  the 
collection  of  his  writings  which  lies  before  us  *,  to  have  been  a 
young  man  of  considerable  promise  and  yet  more  considerable 
fluency.  Bying  before  he  was  twenty-five,  he  has  left  behind  him 
a  multitude  of  essays,  articles,  and  stories,  out  of  which  this 
volume  has  been  compiled ;  and  his  friends  naturally  suppose  that 
if  he  had  lived  he  would  have  ranked  among  the  first  of  his 
countrymen.  Perhaps  so;  perhaps  not.  Americans  above  all 
others  are  prone  to  forget  that  fable  of  the  lioness  and  the  fox 
which  so  vigorously  rebukes  the  boast  of  writers  prolific  of  multi- 
tudinous nothing's ;  and  one  really  superior  achievement,  however 
rude  and  unfinished,  giving  token  of  decided  power,  is  a  better 
augury  of  future  success  than  a  vast  variety  of  pieces  on  none  of 
which  has  anything  like  real  labour  been  needed  or  bestowed. 
These  essays  bear  evidence  of  unusual  facility  and  industry; 
hardly,  we  think,  more  than  that. 

An  unpretending  little  practical  treatise  of  advice  to  men  who 
wish  to  acquire  the  blessing  of  education  f  without  enjoying  the 
ordinary  facilities,  under  the  title  Hoiv  to  Educate  Yourself,  seems 
likely  to  be  of  considerable  service  to  those  for  whom  it  is  in- 
tended, though  we  think  it  might  have  gone  into  more  detail,  and 
been  of  all  the  greater  benefit.  It  is  a  little  too  elaborate  in  lan- 
guage and  too  general  in  treatment  for  men  whose  education  is  yet 
to  be  begun. 

Mr.  Isaac  M.  Wise  addresses  to  the  young  Israelites  of  America, 
under  the  title  of  Judaism  J,  a  small  summary  of  Jewish  tenets 
and  principles,  as  he  interprets  them.  He  belongs  apparently  to 
the  liberalizing  rather  than  to  the  strictly  orthodox  school,  and 
insists  on  the  rational  aspect  of  his  creed.  In  strange  contrast  to 
this  simple  and  practical  little  manual  are  the  elaborate  Fhoto- 
yrajihic  Views  §  in  which  Dr.  Weninger,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
draws  from  each  of  several  thousand  natural  scenes,  incidents,  or 
phrases  descriptive  of  nature,  a  moral  or  religious  sentiment, 
contrast,  or  parallel.  Our  advice  to  the  reader  would  be  to  read 
three  pages  at  a  time,  and  take  them  in  difierent  parts  of  the 
volume.  To  read  through  such  a  series  of  unconnected  fragments, 
related  only  by  their  common  character  of  forced  or  fanciful 
analogies,  is  to  lose  all  chance  of  appreciating  them. 

Concord  Days  i|  is  a  volume  of  rambling  discourses  about 
things  in  general,  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Alcott,  best  known  to  English 
readers  by  Lowell's  kindly  sketch  of  him  in  the  Fahle  for 
Critics.  For  once  this  "  lamb  among  men "  has  not  "  gone  to 
sure  death  in  going  to  his  pen."  Mr.  Hale's  Christmas  Eve  and 
Christmas  Day  ^  is  a  series  of  stories,  all  in  so  far  of  a  Christmas 
character  that  their  denouement  at  least  belongs  to  that  season,  and 
some  of  them  are  very  characteristic.  The  Lawrences  *  *  is  one  of 
those  fictitious  family  biographies  of  which  the  Daisy  Chain  is 
perhaps  the  one  bearable  example. 

The  Council  of  the  City  of  Boston  has  ordered  the  publication 
of  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Edward  Everett,  in  the  shape  of  a  collection 
of  speeches,  testimonials,  and  funeral  orations  called  forth  by  his 
death,  prefaced  by  a  memoir  of  the  statesman  himself. ft  Such  a 
volume  has  its  place,  no  doubt,  in  public  libraries  and  on  the  tables 
of  private  friends;  but  can  it  ever  hope  to  find  readers  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word  ? 

Of  poetry  we  have  this  month  a  larger  supply  than  usual.  We 
have  a  resplendent  edition  of  Griswold's  "  Poets  of  America  "  XX, 
which  suggests  the  remark.  What  a  number  and  what  a  bulk 
in  two  centuries  at  most !    Can  they  be  all  swans  ? — A  Memo- 


*  Essays,  Sketches,  and  Stories,  selected  from  the  Writings  of  George 
Bryant  tVoods ;  with  a  Biographical  Memoir.  Boston :  Osgood  &  Co. 
London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1873. 

t  Putnam's  Handy-booh  Series.  How  to  Educate  Yourself  with  or  with- 
out blasters.  By  Geo.  Cary  Eggleston.  New  York  :  Putnam  &  Sons. 
London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1872. 

J  Judaism  ;  its  Doctrine  and  Duties.  By  Isaac  M.  Wise.  Published  in 
the  Office  of  the  "  Israelite."  London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

§  Photographic  Views ;  or.  Religious  and  Moral  Truths  reflected  in  the 
Universe.  By  F.  H.  Weninger,  D.D.,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  New  York  : 
P.  O'Shca.    London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1873. 

H  Concord  Days.  By  A.  Bronson  Alcott.  Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers. 
London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1872. 

^  Christmas  Eve  and  Christmas  Day.  Ten  Christmas  Stories.  Boston  : 
Roberts  Brothers.   London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1873. 

•*  The  Laiorences :  a  Twenty  Years'  History.  By  Charlotte  Turnbull. 
New  York  :  Sold  by  the  American  News  Company.  London  :  Triibner  & 
Co.  1873. 

tf  A  Memorial  of  Edward  Everett,  from  the  City  of  Boston,  Boston  : 
Printed  by  Order  of  the  City  Council.    London  :  TrUbiier  &  Co. 

XX  The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America.  By  Rufus  VVilinot  Griswold.  With 
Additions  by  R.  H.  Stoddard.  Carefully  revised,  much  enlarged,  and  con- 
tinued to  the  present  lime.  With  Portraits  on  Steel  from  Original  Pictures. 
New  York  :  James  Miller.   London :  Triibner  &  Co.  1873. 
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nal  of  Alice  and  Phcebe  Cory  *,  two  New  England  ladies  of 
strong  mind  and  feeble  constitution  whose  later  poems, 
here  given,    are  not   unworthy  of  a   humble   place   in  the 

S.-eceding  collection  ;  Garnered  Sheaves  t,  the  collected  poems  of 
r.  Holland,  which,  if  not  exactly  of  the  first  order,  have  cha- 
racter, power,  and  point ;  The  Brook,  and  other  Poems  J,  by  W. 
B.  Wright,  of  which  we  cannot  say  so  much ;  Ph/mes  Ativeen- 
Times  §,  by  Thomas  McKellar — as  good  as  their  title  warrants  us 
to  expect,  but  not  very  much  better;  aud,  finally,  Treasure  Trove  \\, 
in  which  the  legend  of  the  death  of  Coeur  de  Lion  is  turned  to 
comedy  of  a  melodramatic  sort. 

*  A.  Memorial  o  f  Alice  and  Phcebe  Cary ;  with  some  o  f  their  later  Poems. 
By  Mary  Clemmer  Ames.  lUustrated  by  two  Portraits  on  Steel.  Mow 
York:  Hurd  &  Houghton.  Cambridge:  Riverside  Press.  London: 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1873. 

f  Garnered  Sheaves.  Tlie  Complete  Poetical  Woi'ks  of  .J.  G.  Holland. 
Kew  York  :  Scribner,  Armstrong,  &  Co.  London :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
1873. 

i  The  Broolt,  and  other  Poems.  By  William  B.  Wright.  New  York  : 
Scribner,  Armstrong,  &  Co.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1873. 

§  Rhymes  Atween-Times.  By  Thomas  McKellar.  Philadelphia:  Lippin- 
cott  &  Co.    London :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1873. 

ii  Treasure  Trove.  With  Illustrations.  By  S.  Eytinge,  Jun.  Boston : 
Osgood  &  Co.    London  :  Triibaer  &  Co.  1873. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  2ve  decline  to  return  rejected  communi- 
cations;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

The  Satukdat  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
3IorningS)  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Netvsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 

Nearly  all  the  back  Numbers  of  the  Satuedat  Review  may  be 
obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  of  the  Publisher,  at  the  Office, 
ZS  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  to  whom  all  Communica- 
tions relating  to  Advertisements  should  likeivise  be  addressed. 

Now  ready,  VOLUME  XXXIV.,  bound  in  cloth,  price  16s. 
Cloth  Cases  for  Binding  all  the  Volumes,  pirice  2s.  each.  Also, 
Beading  Cases,  price  2s.  Qd.  each.  May  be  had  at  the  Office,  or 
through  any  Booksellei-, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
 f  

PRYSTAL  PALAC'R  — PARTTOriLAR  ATTIiACTiOXS. 

THIS  DAV  aiKl  NK.Vr  WKICK. 
flllt1ir<l«y  'Mnrrli  vn    l  u  i.'      i  mml  Sntiiriliiy  ConK'l't,  nt  :i, 
Mimilny.  Wi'ilrii    '  i  i     :  i  v   (irrlii'iilrul  (JnnciiTl  i  liroul  Ur(ivn. 

TlU'i'lriy  iiii'l  'fliK  '.r.nin)rr«  *'  Kuilil."  ut  y. 

Hntiii(ln)^  'i'wrii'  > .  (luticcrt,  nl :t. 

'Tt  <  1        \  '  I  Cfiiirl^  oiiiH   H  1 1  •  'rLMititiolotflrnl  and  Nntiirivl  ITlNtor)' Collcrtlrmt. 

Iijatrntluiiai/f  Art,  Nciiiiiv,  and  Nntiirv,  (lie  Aqunrluin,  aud  the  Uordini  uid 
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.ONDON  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1873,  OPENS 

'  on  EASTEU  MONDAY,  and  Closes  October  31. 


s 


EASON  TICKETS  only  will  admit  to  the  PRIVATE  VIEWS 

of  the  PICTURE  GALLERIES  before  the  Opening. 


s 


EASON  TICKETS  admit  to  Mr.  BARNEY'S  AFTERNOON 

CONCERTS  in  the  HOYAL  ALBERT  HALL. 


s 


EASON  TICKETS  admit  to  ALL  the  GALLERIES  of  the 

EXHIBITION. 


EASON  TICKETS  ADMIT  to  the  EXfflBITION  TWO 

HOURS  BEFORE  the  PUBLIC. 


s 

QEASON  TICKETS,  price  ONE  GUINEA,  on  Sale  at  the 

^  Royal  Albert  Hall,  the  Society  of  Arts,  Messrs.  Novello's,  1  Beruers  Street  aud  35  Poultry* 
and  all  Agents. 

lyrONDAY  MORNING.— The  LAST  LONDON  BALLAD 

CONCERT,  St.  Jaires'B  Uall,  Monday  next,  at  Two  o'clock.  Artistes  :  Miss  Edith 
Wynne,  Miss  Emily  Spiller,  Miss  Jenny  I'ratt,  and  Madame  Patev  ;  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  Mr. 
Noidblom,  Jlr.  Pyatt,  and  Mr.  Santley.  Pianoforte.  Mr.  Syihicy  t^mith.  Conductors.  Mr.  J. 
L.  Matton  and  Jlr.  Meyer  Lutz.  The  Duet  "  All's  Well,"  will  lie  sunt' bv  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  aud 
Mr.  Santley  on  this  occasion.   Admission— Stalls,  63.  ;  Family  Tickets  (for Four). sns.  :  Balcony, 

3s.  ;  Area,  2s.  ;  Gallery  and  Orchestra,  Is  Tickets  of  Austin,  St.  James's  Hall  ;  Chappell  & 

Co.,  New  Bond  Street:  Keith.  Prowse,  &  Co.,  Cheapside  ;  Hays,  Koyal  Exchange  Buildings ; 
aud  Boosey  &  Co.,  Holies  Street. 

'THE  "  BLONDINETTE  MELODISTS  "  at  St.  George's  Hall, 

Langham  Place,  for  Three  Nights  only— Tliursdny.  April  3,  Fridny.  A)iril  4,  and 
Saturday.  Aprils.  Eleven  Youns  Ladies  in  their  Orifrinal  ami  elegant  Musical  Kntcrtain- 
ment.   Music  by  P.  E.  ■\''an  Nonrdeu.   Commence  each  Evening  at  EiKht.   Private  Boxes. 

21s. ;  Fautenil,  5s. ;  Numbered  Stalls,  3s.  ;  Balcony,  tls.  ;  Admission,  Is  ^Tickets  to  be  had  at 

tlie  principal  Music  Warehouses  aud  Libraries,  and  at  the  Hall. 

T^ORE'S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PR/F,T0RIUM,"  with  "Trinmphof  Christianity."  ••.Christian  Martyrs." '■  Franceses 
da  Rimini,"  ••  Neophyte."  ••  Andromeda,"  ic,  at  the  UORE  GALLERY,  35  New  Bond 
Street.  Ten  to  Six.  Admission,  Is. 

"PLIJAH   WALTON'S   PAINTINGS.— EXHIBITION,  in- 

^  eluding  "A  Storm  on  the  Sea"  and  "  A  Storm  in  the  Desert,"  Sec,  fire.,  and  a  Number  of 
new  and  important  Drawinfrs  in  the  Btrnese  Oherland,  NOW  OPEN  at  the  Gallery,  4  West- 
minster Chambers.  Victoria  Street,  from  Ten  to  Six  Admission,  with  Catalogue,  Is. 

'THE     TWENTIETH     ANNUAL      EXHIBITION  ^ 

PICTURES,  the  Contributions  of  Artists  of  the  Continental  Schools,  at  the  FEENCEt 
GALLERY,  120  Pall  Mall,  will  OPEN  on  Monday,  March  31. 


'THE  NINTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES,  bv 

-*-  BRITISH  and  FOREIGN  ARTISTS,  is  now  OPEN  for  One  Month,  at  J.  McCLEAX'S 
NEW  GALLERY,  7  Ilaj  market  Admission  on  Presentation  of  Address  Card. 


ART-UNION  of   LONDON.— Subscription,  One  Guinea.— 

*-  Every  Sidiscriber  receives  an  IMPRESSION  of  a  fine  PL.\TE,  '•  Rebekah,"  engraved 
by  the  late  W.  Holt,,  from  the  Original  Picture  by  F.  Goodall,  R.A.  ;  besides  a  chance  of 
one  of  the  numerous  valuable  Prizes.  Subscription  Lists  close  3Ist  jlarch  instant. 

LEWIS  POCOCK  1  „ 

444  West  Strand,  March  8,  1373.  EDMD.  E.  ANTKOBUS  /  '"'"'• 

■ROYAL    POLYTECHNIC    INSTITUTION,    300  Reeent 

-•-^  street.  W.— EXPERIMENTAL  LECTURES  on  CHEMISTRY  and  PHYSICS  hv 
Professor  E.  V.  GARDNER,  F.A.S.,  M.S,A,  To  commence  on  Monday,  March  31.  I'cc, 
Three  Guineas  each  Course  For  Syllabus  apply  to  Professor  GarDSKH,  at  the  lustitution. 

QHERBORNE  SCHOOL.— The  ANNUAL  EXAMINATION 

for  SCHOLARSHIPS  is  fixed  for  .June  '21  and  •2.'i,  1873.    Particulars  will  be  furnished 


upon  application  to  the  Head-Master,  Sherborne,  Dorset, 


(CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

^-^   Two,  £.')« :  Six,  £10  ;  Four,  £20.    Election,  Second  week  in  May  Apply  to  the  Secrb- 

TAKY,  The  College.  Cheltenlianl. 

'TRINITY     COLLEGE,     EASTBOUR  N  E. 

Master— Ucv.  JAS.  R.  WOOD,  M.A,,  Cambridge. 
The  NEXT  TERJI  commences  on  May  1. 

TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  are  offered  for  competition  to  Boys  who  are  not  already  Pupils  in 
the  College  ;  each  is  worth  £20  a  year  for  Two  years  to  a  Boarder, 


LEGE 


T5ADLEY.— ST.  PETER'S  COLLEGE,  near  Abin«'don.— 

-A-  V  Tlierc  will  be  an  Election  to  TWO  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £60  f  year  each 
on  Wednesday,  Jfay  7 — Apiiiy  to  tlie  Warden. 

T)     0     V     E     R  C     O     L     L     E     G  K 

]'rcs!ilcnl-The  Right  Ilon.  Earl  GR.\NVILLE,  K.G. 
7/cm?-.l/'nr.'!(cr— The  Rev.  WM.  BELL,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Oh.  Coll.,  Cambridge. 
A  liberal  education  by  Graduates  of  the  Ifnivcrsitics. 

Tuition  Fees, from  Ten  to  Fittccu  Guineas  per  annum.  Board  in  the  IIcad-Master's  House 
£40  per  annum.  ' 
.  Next  Term  commences  on  Thursday,  May  1. 

Apply  to  the  Ueau-Masteu,  or  the  Honorary  Skcrktart, 
 WOLLASTON  KNOCKER,  Kiq.,  Taum  Ofrl: 

BRIGHTON  C    O  L 

rivsiihnl-ThQ  Earl  of  CHICHESTER, 
Pr/ncipn?— The  Rev.  C.  BIGG,  M,  A;,  late  Senior  Student  aud  Tutor  of  Ch.  Ch.  Oxlhrd. 
There  are  special  Modern  Forms  alibrding  every  necessary  preparation  i'or  the  Civil  Service. 
Line,  and  Woolwich  Examinations,   The  School  is  well  endowed  with  Scholarships  and  E.x- 
hiliitions  tenable  both  in  the  Collcjjc  n.nd  at  the  Universities.  Brighton  Collexe  is  perhaps  the 
hcnlthicKt  Public  School  in  the  kinadom. 
The  whole  necessary  charzes  for  Boarders  are  fVom  80  to  90  Guineas,  according  to  aoe. 
For  information  apply  to  the  Skcretauv. 

rrirrNITY     COLLEGIe;    Glenalmond,    Perth,  NJ^ 

Warilcn-Tlcv.  R,  THORNTON,  D.D.  Oxon. 
A  School  on  the  model  of  the  creater  Public  Srhoola  of  England.  Terms  (inelndine  every 
necessary  expensed  KO  and  00  Guineas,  according  to  age.   There  is  also  a  'Thoolocical  Depart- 
ment, for  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders,   Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  Tun  \\'AltDEN, 

"tIYI)E~PARK  COLLEGE  for  LADIES,  115  Gloucester 

Terrace,  Hyde  Park, 
The  .TUNIOR  TEUM  licRins  April  1. 
Tho  SENIOR  TERM  April  30. 
rrospcctusc*,  eonlaining  Names  of  Professors,  Terms,  &c.,  may  be  had  on  application  lo  the 
Lady  Rksidhnt.  _    _     

'7''HE  LADIES'  COL'LITtE,  Grosvenor    Sqiifire,  SOUTH- 

AMPTON.  Founded  bv  file  Hnmnshiro  Association  fi>r  Promoting  Female  Rdn- 
eation,  /•,if,„ii.«_Thc  UishoiMirWlNCllKSTHIi  :  ViseouTit  EVEllSLEV  i  Lord  NUKTll- 
HIlOilK,  /■r.«„^,«(^Thc  Kinht  Hon,  W,  ( DWPIOK-TKMPLK.  M.P.  The  SPHIN't; 
TEH  M  cotinuciM'crt  Maj,'  I.  Applications  for  the  Prosiiei'tus  and  tor  Entries  may  bo  addressed 
to  the  IloNDiiARV  Suchktarv,  or  to  tho  Lady  PrinclpnI.  Ml»»  D.VMHt.s. 

f\ Xi'Oll D~~ DIOCESAN    SCHOOL,  Cowley,  uoar  OxfonU 

^  Vi.iitm. 

The  Lord  Hl«liop  of  WtN'OIIKSTIilR. 
Tho  Lord  UI»hop  of  O.XFOUU. 
Tnrlufllve  Terms  £I'J  a  year, 

A  I'roipeetus  and  lurther  portieidort  may  bo  had  of  the  Prlnolpai.  The  next  Term  liCRlns 


April  SX. 


fHE     AB]U':y     SCHOOL,    Ikolvonhnm,    Kent.  —  Cnreful 

I'ltr;!' ARATION  f.ir  Hi.-  rtlP.T.rc  SCHOOLS  I  uirefl  oni  Eight  to  Fourteen  i  niunber 
'111  I.M-   .    ll.iyn  nliove 'T' '  '  >  I'li  a  rn»pi»r«tc  sleepiuL' aparlnient,    i.nrur  pinvcronnd 

ilmliiiMiiu,    l:  inillaii  li.uir  by  mil  (London,  Challuuii,  mid  Dover) 

II  M'v,  M  nnniiii  I  I'aliiiv.  iiinl  on  i-nivel.    Iloyn  met,  if  cUslrcd.  iil  any 

I       ;   II      ill.  11,    .Siiniliui   I  II    Miiy  I.-  Addn«».  Kev.  T.  Ll.livn  rilll.l.ll'M,  M.A, 

I TIGHITKLl)  SCHOOL,  Wastoii-super-Maro.— Conducted  by 

^  a  Wrniiulcr,  oMlntcrt  by  a  Oradiiolo  in  Chmsiiiil  Ilononr*.  Tcrmn,  j£81.  Specially 
iiduptcd  fur  delicate  Boyi.-Addrcnw,  Gkoikim  Mki'I-ki,,  M.A. 
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THE       GRANGE       SCHOOL,     Ewell,  Surrey.— 
PrinclpaJ— Dr.  BEHR.  M.A.    ITeai!-}rnMer-W.  SELI-S,  M.A.,  formerly  Schular  of 

§ae€n*9  Col!es«.  Oxford,  assisted  by  University  Graduates  in  Honours.  The  SUMMhK 
ERM  will  e<immencc  on  Thursday.  May  1.  and  will  end  on  Thursday,  July  31.  Special  pre- 
paistion  for  Public  Schools,  Competitive  Examinations,  L'niversities,  S:c,  Honour  Lists  and 
ftirther  particulars  on  application.  

BOSSALL  SCHOOL. 

HE  NORTHERN  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND  SCHOOL  at 

ROSSALL  i<3  now  enteriner  on  the  tliirtietli  year  of  its  institution.  Its  success  has  amply 
justified  the  views  of  the  original  promoters.  Having  both  a  Classical  andModern  Department, 
it  has  produced  a  long  list  of  Honours  at  the  Universities,  at  the  Military.  Lesal,  and  Medical 
Examinations,  while  the  cost  of  the  Education  has  been  considerably  below  that  of  any  school 
of  a  similar  standing  in  England. 

Situate  on  the  Sea-shore  and  apart  from  any  town  or  village,  it  enjoys  an  immunity  from  con- 
tamination, moral  and  physical,  in  which  it  stands  pre-eminent. 

The  Council  propose  to  raise  the  numbers  from  the  present  average  of  300  to  3j0,  to  which 
number  the  School  is  to  be  limited. 

Terms  (inclusive) :  Clergymen's  Son?,  with  Nominations,  47  Guineas— without,  07  Guineas  ; 
Laymen's  Sons*  with  Nominations,  60  Guineas — without,  70  Guineas. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to  Rev.  Robert  Hennikee.  Head- Master. 

DUCATION  in    GERMANY.— Cannstatt  on  the  Neckar, 

near  Stuttgart  Professor  HIRSCH  will  be  in  London  from  April  16  to  May  6. 

For  Prospectuses  and  all  particulars  apply  to  Frederic  Horwood,  Esq.,  liwi  Palmerston 
Buildings,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.  Professor  HIRSCHTS  Establishment  is  recommended 
by  Dr.  Charteris  of  Edinburgh,  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan  of  Glasgow,  and  Gentlemen  who  have  had 
Sons  under  his  care. 

WOOLWICH,  COOPER'S  HILL,  The  LINE,  CIVIL 
SERVICE  Rev.  Dr.  HUGHES  (Wrang.  Joh.  Col.  Cam.l.whohas  passed  over  300, 

receive*  TWELVE  YOUNG  MEN  directly  for  these  Examinations,  and  in  an  entirely  sepa- 
rate wing  of  his  House  TEN  BOYS,  who  have  the  advantage  of  the  same  Tutors — Ealing,  W. 

A GENTLEMAN  (formerly  in  the  Army),  Married,  living  on 
his  own  Estate,  in  one  of  the  best  parts  of  Hants,  assisted  by  a  Militia  Officer  of  great 
Ex^rience  in  Tuition,  wishes  to  receive  SIX  PUPILS  to  prepare  them  for  the  University, 
Ci\-il  Sen-ice,  and  Competitive  Examinations.  Both  Gentlemen  well  versed  in  Modem 
Languages,  ac'iuired  abroad.    Church  of  England.   The  Advertiser,  from  his  position,  can 

offer  exceptional  Advantages.     Highest  references  given  and  required  Address,  C.  C, 

King's  Library,  Alton,  Hants. 

'T'RAVELLING  TUTORSHIP  WANTED,  by  an  OXFORD 

J-  FIRST-CLASSMAN  (Classics),  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  French  and  German,  and 
some  experience  in  Travelling.  Highest' references — Address.  D.  E.  H.,  Oxford  Union  Society. 

pOMEORTABLY  FURNISHED  APARTMENTS  for  One 

or  Two  GENTLEMEN  in  a  quiet  House,  both  airy  and  pleasantly  situated  ;  close  to  the 
Uxbridge  Road.  Metropolitan,  and  Great  Western  Stations.    Trains  to  City  and  West  End 

every  Ten  Minutes  Apply  to  Mr.  Deah,  Picture  Dealer,  &;c.,  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 

W.Cf.  

HYDROPATHY.— SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill. 
Pkf/.ncian—TtT.  EDWARD  LANE.  M.A..  M.D.  Edin.   Turkish  Baths.  Consulta- 
tionfl  daily  (Saturday  excepted)  at  7  Princes  Street,  Hanover  Square,  from  Ten  till  Twelve. 

T  N  D  I  A  N         PARCEL  POST. 

J-  Under  Authority  from  the  POSTMASTER-GEITERAL  of  INDIA. 

Parcels  not  exceeding:  fifty  pounds  in  weight  and  2  ft.  x  1  ft.  x  1  ft.  in  size,  and  £20  in  value, 
are  conveyed  by  the  Pesissulau  a>"o  Oriestal  Cojipa^jt  from  London  to  any  Post  Town 
In  India  at  a  uniform  charge  of  Is.  4d.  per  lb.   Full  Particulars  on  application  at 
122  LEADENHALL  STREET,  E.C. 

BRIGHTON.  —  BEDFORD  HOTEL.  —  Every  endeavour  is 
made  to  render  this  Hotel  equal  to  its  long-existing  repute.  Spacious  Coffee  Room  for 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. —  Communications  to  The 
Masaoeb,  Bedford  Hotel  Company,  Limited. 

THE  GRANVILLE  HOTEL,  St.  Lawrence-on-Sea.— 
Ramsgate  the  nearest  Station  on  both  Lines.  A  Reduction  of  2."j  per  cent,  off  Apart- 
ments taken  by  the  Week  until  end  of  March.  Hydropathic,  Turkish,  Ozone,  Plunge,  and 
other  Baths  in  the  Hotel. 

CREME  de  la  CREME  (the  New  Court  Note  Paper), 
madefrom  CharU  PerfecU,  Registered  The  Publicare  respectfully  CAUTIOXED  that 

the  NEW  (X)I;RT  NOTE  PAPER  is  to  be  had  only  of  JENNER  &  KXEWSTUB,  to  the 
Queen,  Heraldic  Engravers  and  Stationers  by  Special  Appointm^nts  to  their  Royal  Ili^rhnesses 
tne  Pnnce  and  Princess  of  NVales.  .Specimens  of  Monograms,  Stamping,  and  Cliarta  Perfecta 
free — 33  St.  James's  Street,  and  IB  Jermyn  Street,  S.m 

HAT   WILL  this  COST  to  PRINT?— A  Packet  con- 

teiaiBg  information  for  Authors  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

R.  BARRETT  S:  SOXS,  13  MARK  LANE,  LONDON. 

DENT  &  CO.,  61  strand,  W.C.,  and  34  Rojal  Exchange,  E.C, 

•  Mannfxcturers  of  CHRONOMETERS.  WATCHES.  ASTRONOMICAL.  HOUSE 
and  TURRET  CLOCKS,  to  Her  Majesty,  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  W,ilc":  Makers  of  the 
Great  Clock  of  the  Mouses  of  Parliament,  and  of  the  New  Standard  Clock  of  the  Royal 
Obaerratory,  Greenwich.  Catalo^es  on  application. 
E.  DEUX  &  CO.,  61  Strand,  34  and  3.0  Royal  Exchanse  (adjoining  Lloyd's),  and  the  Factory, 
Savoy  .Street,  Strand,  London. 

NEWSPAPERS  RECOMMEND  THEM.    For  their 

Names  sec  "  Graphic,"  January  13,  1972.  Sample  Box  by  post.  Is.  Id. 
"BeU'aLife"  says  the  "  PICKWICK  PEN  "  is  a  perfect  treasure. 
*'  They  come  as  a  boon  and  blessing  to  men 
The  Pickwick,  the  Owl,  and  the  Waverley  Pen." 
MACNIVEN  a  CAMERON,  23  Blair  Street,  Edinburgh. 

rPHE   PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER.— The  real 

NICKEL  SILVER,  intraduced  more  than  Thirty  Years  ago  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 
when  plated  by  the  patent  process  of  Messrs.  Elkington  &  Co.,  is  the  best  article  next  to 
silver  that  can  be  use<l  as  such,  either  uaefoUy  or  ornamentally,  as  by  no  test  can  it  be  dis- 
tinsrolshed  from  real  silver. 
A  small  Dseful  Set.  guaranteed  of  first  o.uality  for  finish  and  durability,  as  follows:— 
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FATTEBS8. 

Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver. 

Bead 
or  Thread. 

King's 
or  Shell. 

£    n.  d. 
1   10  . 
1    10  . 
1     2  . 
1     2  . 
.    14  . 
.      9  . 
.     6  . 
.     «  . 
.     3  . 
.     1  6 
.     t  0 
.    19  3 
.     S  9 
.    10  . 

£    B.  d. 
2     1  . 
2     1  . 
1     7  . 
1    7  . 
.    19  . 
.    12  . 
.     8  . 
.     8  . 
.     4  . 
.     2  . 
.     3  C 
I     2  G 
.     3  6 
.    11  . 

£    8.  d. 
2     4  . 
2     4  . 
1   10  . 
I    10  . 
1     1  . 
.    13  6 
.     9  . 
.     9  . 
.     4  6 
.     2  3 
.     4  . 
13  6 
.     3  9 
.    12  . 
.     4  . 

3  Salt  i^r>''*'ns.  gilt  bowls   

1  Mustard  Sprnm,  gilt  bowl  

.     3  . 

.     4  . 

9     1  . 

11   13  6 

12   14  6 

Any  Article  to  l»e  ha/1  singly  at  the  same  Prices.  An  Oak  Chest  to  contain  the  above,  and  a 
relative  numlxir  of  Knives,  &c..  £2  I.')*.   A  Second  Quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  :— 
Table  Swyms  and  Forks.  £1  .•Ja.pcrdoz.   Dcisert.  ir.s.  ikl.  Tea  Spoons,  lis. 
Tea  anil  Offee  Scu,  Eiectro-Silver  on  White  Metal,  a  I.Os.  to  £7. 

Do.  f.lcctro-Silvcr  on  Nickel,  £7  l/s.  to  £2). 

TUth  Crtvert,  Electro-Srlver  on  Nickel  ^— A  Set  of  Four,  plain  elegant  Pattern,  £9.  A  Set  of 
romr.  Bea/led  Pattern.  £10  10».  A  Set  of  Four,  Fluted  Pattern,  £12  10».  Chased  and  Engraved 
Patterna,  from  £i  i  to  £31, 

Crtiet  Frame,  Elrxtro-Silver  ^_Th^ee  Oluae*,  I2«.  to  £2  Gs.  Fonr  Glasses,  LOs.  to  £2  ISs. 
Six  Glawei.  £i  (>.  t/i  £1  IC    Seven  GUuaea,  £1  IBs.  to  £7  lOs.  Biscuit  Boxes.  12s.  to  £!i  ii, 
Warm'r^,  j;  .^■  •',c]:,\fim. 
I'  ■  ind  Forks,  from  1.'»9.  to  £9  12s,  the  dozen  pairs.  Cases,  from  fts. 

i  f  rom  l.'rtt.  V>  '.if't^.  the  dozen.  Knives  and  Forks,  from  i1  48.  to  £f*  88.  Gd. 

V.  fr'.m  (is.  and  1.%^.  Fish  Carvers,  in  Cases,  from  I5s.  to  848.  the  Pair. 

A  ^    .  done  by  the  J'atent  process. 

WILLIA.VI  H.  BCj'RTON,  General  Fnmishin»  Ironmonger,  by  appointment,  to  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  OA  rAI.<JOi;E,  containing  upwards  of  fi.Vl  Illustrations  of  his 

unrivalled  HUtr.k   with  List  of  Price  and  Plans  of  the  30  large  Show-rooms,  post  free  

Oxford  Street  W.;  I.  u,  2,3  and  4  .Wcwman  Street;  4,  5  and  r,  Perry's  Place;  and  1 
Newman  Tard.  ly^ndon.  W.  The  <>i  lof  delivering  Goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
l-nited  Kingdom  t,y  Railwar  It  trifliDg.   WILLIAM  8.  BUBXOH  wiU  always  undertake 


"THE    AGRA    BANK,   Limited.  —  EstaMished   in  1833. 

CAPIT.\L,  £i.ono.ooo. 

Head  OfPlOE—NTCHOLAS  LANE,  LOMRARD  STREET,  LONDON. 
BaASOaEain  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay.  Madras,  Kurrachec,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 
Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Ortice  on  the  Termscustomary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  balance  does  not  fall  below  £100. 

Depositareceived  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz. : 

At  5  percent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  12  months' Notice  of  Withdrawal. 
For  shorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  a;^rccd  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  tiie  day  on  any  oi'  the  Brauclics  of  the  Bank,  freeof 
extra  charge ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  ccUcction. 

Sales  and  Purcliases  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans. and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn, and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON,  Chairman. 


LIFE    ASSURANCE    for    the    PROFESSIONAL  and 
MERCANTILE  CLASSES. 

A  Short  Pamphlet  on  this  subject  has  been  published,  directing  attention  to 
Life  Assurance  as : 

1.  PROVISION  FOR  A  FAMILY. 

2.  METHOD  OF  SAVING. 

3.  EEPLACINa  MONET  LOST. 

4.  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENT. 

5.  PROVISION  FOR  OLD  AGE. 

6.  A  SECURITY  IN  BUSINESS. 

7.  A  SECURITY  IN  PARTNERSHIPS. 

Copies  may  be  procured  free  from  the 

SCOTTISH  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

EDINBURGH  (Head  Office)-22  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE. 
LONDON  OFFICE— 3  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 
TMPERIAL     FIRE     INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803. 

lOLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C,  and  16  and  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.    PAID  UP  AND  INVESTED,  £700,000. 

due  at  Lady-Day  should  be  renewed  before  April  9,  or  the  same  will 
JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 


Policies  fallinj 
become  void. 


E 


AGLE         INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1807.  (For  Lives  only.) 
79  PALL  MALL,  LONDON. 

GEORGE  HUMPHREYS,  Actuary  and  Secrefarv- 

H  (E  N  I  X        FIRE  OFFICE, 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON.-EsTABLISHED  17B2. 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insuranceselfectedin  all  parts  of  the  World. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL, .yfcrcfarv. 

T  OSS  of  LIFE  or  LIMB,  with  the  consequent  LOSS  of 

•^-^  TIME  and  MONEY,  caused  by  Accidents  of  all  kinds,  provided  for  by  a  Policy  of  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

An  Annual  Payment  of  £3  to  £6  .5s.  insures  £l.noo  at  Death,  or  an  allowance  at  the  rate 
of  £6  per  Week  for  Injury. 

OmcES :  64  CORNHILL  and  10  REGENT  STREET. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 

PELICAN    LIFE    INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

Established  in  1797. 
70  LOifBARD  STREET,  CITY,  AND  57  CHARING  CROSS,  WESTMINSTEK. 

Directors, 

TTenry  R.  Brand,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Octaviua  E.  Coope,  Esq. 

Jolin  Coope  David,  Esq. 

Henry  Farquhar,  Esq. 

Ciiarles  Emanuel  Goodhart,  Esq. 

Kirkman  D.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  M.P. 
This  Company  offers  COMPLETE  SECURITY. 
Moderate  Kates  of  Premium,  with  Participation  in  Four-fiftlis  or  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
Profits. 

Low  Rates  without  Participation  in  Profits. 

LOANS  in  connexion  with  Life  Assurance,  on  approved  Secxirity,  in  Sums  of  not  lesa 
than 

ANNUAL  PREMIUM  required  for  the  Assurance  of  £100,  for  the  Whole  Term  of  Life  : 


Henry  Lancelot  Holland,  Esq. 

Sir  Jolin  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 

John  Stewart  Oxiey,  Esq. 

Benjamin  Shaw.  Esq. 

Dudley  Robert  Smith,  Esq, 

Marmaduke  Wyvill,  Esq. 


Age. 

Without 
Profits. 

With 
Profits. 

Age. 

Without 
Profits. 

With 
Profits. 

1.', 

£1  11  0 

£1   \h  0 

40 

£2   18  10 

£3     6  5 

20 

I  \3  10 

1   19  3 

50 

4     0  9 

4  10  r 

31) 

2     4  0 

2   10  4 

60 

6     1  0 

6     7  4 

ROBERT  TUCKER,  Secretary  and  A  ctuary. 


THE    LONDON     ASSURANCE    CORPORATION,  for 
FIRE,  LITE,  and  MARINE  ASSURANCES. 
Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  a.d.  1720. 
OmcE  — 7  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
West-esd  Ageots— Messrs.  GRINDLAY  &  CO.,  65  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 
FIRE  DEPARTMENT, 
Notice  is  hereby  civen  to  Persons  insured  against  Fire,  that  the  renewalReceiptsfor  Insurances 
due  at  Lady-Day  are  ready  to  be  delivered,  and  tliat  Insurances  on  which  the  Premium  stiall 
remain  unpaid  after  Fifteen  days  from  tlie  said  Quarter-day  will  become  void. 
Fire  Insurances  can  be  elfectcd  with  the  Corporation  at  moderate  rates  of  Premium. 
LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Policies  in  force  for   £5,039,798 

(Exclusive  of  Bonus  Additions.) 

Income— Premiums   £166,838 

Interest   Gii,3ri7 

  233,555 

Accumulated  Premiums  j   £1,486,184 

Copies  of  the  Accoinits  may  be  obtained  on  application. 
The  Directors  ere  ready  to  receive  applications  for  Aucncics  to  the  Corporation. 
 JOHN  P.  LAURENCE.  Secretary. 

T^IVIDENDS     5    and    10    to    20    PER  CENT.— 

For  Safe  and  PrnfltaWe  Investments 
Read  SHARP'S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR  (post  free). 
The  APRIL  Number  IVI  paircs)  now  ready. 
It  contains  all  the  best  payintr  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  Day. 
CAPITALISTS,      SIIAREIIOLOERS,       INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 
will  And  the  above  Investment  Circ\ilar  a  safe.  valual)le.  and  reliable  Guide. 
Messrs.  SHARP  ti  CO.,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers,  .12  Poultry,  London.  E.C. 
(Kitabliihed  1863.)  Hankers,  London  and  VVettminitei,  Lothbury,  E.C. 
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INCREASE  OF  CAPITAL  OF 

rpHE    ROBUR    DISTILLERY    COMPANY,  Limited. 

Subscriptions  are  invited  (payable  at  the  National  Bank, 
22  Old  Cavendish  Street,  and  all  other  Branches) 
for  £30,000,  in  3,000  Shares  of  £10  each. 

£1  payable  on  Application,  £2  on  Allotment,  and  the  Balance  by  Instalments  not  exceeding 
£3  per  Share,  and  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  Three  Months. 


ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

This  Company  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  introducing,  manufacturing,  and  selling  the  new 
but  now  wefl-kiiowii  tea  spirit  "  Robur." 

The  Company  was  originally  formed  with  a  small  working  Capital  of  £5,000.  It  was  con- 
sidered prudent,  in  the  first  instance,  to  raise  lonly  sufficient  Capital  to  enable  the  Company  to 
ascertain  the  v^ue  of  the  commodity,  and  whether  there  was  a  market  for  it.  Both  these  points 
have  now  been  fully  established. 

The  success  of  the  undertaking  is  no  longer  a  question,  but  a  fact,  which  the  books  of  the 
Company  will  completely  demonstrate. 

The  "  Times  "  of  February  24,  1873,  contains  a  list  of  part  of  the  Agencies  of  the  Company 
throughout  the  Country. 

Up  to  the  present  time  very  little  exertions  have  been  made  to  introduce  the  spirit  into 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  none  at  all  into  foreign  or  colonial  countries.  In  these  countries, 
particularly  in  India.  America,  and  the  Tropics,  the  Directors  feel  confident  that  a  very  large 
and  profitable  trpxle  can  be  done.  But  this  trade  cannot  be  opened  up  without  bonded  ware- 
houses and  additional  plant.  To  effect  these  objects,  and  further  to  develope  the  home  trade,  it 
isnecessary  to  raise  additional  Capital,  and]  the  Directors  have  therefore  determined,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Shareholders,  to  raise  the  sum  of  £35,000  by  the  issue  of  3,500  shares.  Of  this 
sum  £30.000  is  now  offered  to  the  public,  the  balance  having  been  applied  for  by  the  present 
Shareholders. 

The  half-yearly  Dividend  just  paid  was  at  the  rate  of  £9  per  cent,  per  annum  free  of  Income- 
tax  ;  but  as  this  was,  in  fact,  only  earned  during  :the  last  three  months,  it  is  equal  to  a  divi- 
dend at  the  rate  of  £18  per  cent,  per  annum;  and  when  the  Company  is  enabled  to  store  and 
mature  the  spirit  and  to  ship  it  in  bond,  the  Directors  feel  confident  that  even  a  larger 
dividend  than  this  will  be  obtained. 

No  promotion  money  has  been  paid,  and  the  Company  has  been  brought  out  at  a  very  small 
expense. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  many  favourable  opinions  which  have  been  given  of  the 
epirit  :— 

"It  is  a  pure  spirit,  sin^larly  free  from  fusil  oil,  with  which  most  brandy  and  whisky  are 
largely  contaminated.  It  is  extremely  palatable— most  so  when  mixed,  like  toddy,  with  hot 
water  and  sweetened.  It  contains  a  considerable  percentage  of  theine,  with  tannin  and  sugar, 
it  leaves  on  the  palate  the  pure  flavour  of  tea,  and  no  more  wholesome  spirit  can  be  found.  As 
a  spirit  intended  for  popular  use,  it  has  many  great  merits.  It  does  not  tempt  to  intemperance, 
for  it  rather  helps  than  muddles  the  intelligence  ;  and  if  Robur  were  substituted  for  gin,  brandy, 
or  whisky,  it  would,  we  think,  be  a  clear  gain  to  the  cause  of  .temperance."— £rj(wA  i/et^tcai 
Journal  of  March  15, 1873. 

"  That  it  is  at  once  a  stimulant,  a  nervine  tonic,  and  an  aid  to  weak  'digestion,  follows  from 

its  composition ;  and  these  efliects  have  been  verified  in  practice  As  an  alcoholic  beverage 

its  qualities  speak  for  themselves.  It  is.  we  fully  believe,  more  wholesome,  and  far  less  liable 
to  abuse,  than  other  of  the  customary  forms  of  spirit."— r/ie  London  Medical  liecord,  March  19, 
1873. 

"  From  the  analysis  of  the  new  spirit '  Robur,'  it  appears  to  be  a  cordial  and  tonic  stimulant, 
holding  in  solution,  in  a  very  agreeable  form,  ingredients  calculated  to  cxliilarate  the  system 
without  subsequent  depression.  Being  pure,  it  must  take  a  high  position  as  a  spirit  for  aug- 
menting the  vital  forces,  and  displacing  many  of  the  pernicious  drinks  that  now  flood  the 
market,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  public. 

"  30  Chesham  Street,  Belgrave  Square,  S.W."  "  James  Teevan,  F.R.C.S. 

"  I  have  chemically  examined  specimens  of '  Robur,'  procured  from  the  Robur  Distillery,  and 
also  from  the  shop  of  Mr.  Jonatha*«  PUCKERIDGE,  of  Oxford  Street.  The  properties  of  the 
two  specimens  were  the  same. 

**  The  principal  substances  contained  in  *  Robur,'  according  to  chemical  analysis,  are  alcohol, 
tannin,  theine,  sugar,  and  some  tonic  flavouring  principles.  None  of  the  fusil  oil  of  grain 
spirit  can  be  detected,  nor  is  there  anything  found  that  can  be  in  any  way  regarded  as  an 
adulteration  either  for  the  purposes  of  increasmg  the  bulk  or  cheapening  the  sale. 

*' This  spirit  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  has  the  flavour  and  constituents  of  tea;  hence  its 
name  tea  spirit.  It  may  be  recommended  as  a  substitute  in  all  cases  where  distilled  spirits  are 
used  as  an  ordinary  article  of  diet,  or  where  they  are  prescribed  medicinally. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  superiority  aa  a  medical  stimulant  to  the  common  forms  of 
brandy,  whisky,  gin,  and  rum. 

"  Robur  is  also  entirely  destitute  of  acidity,  EDWIN  LAKKESTEE,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

"  68  Belsize  Park,  N.W." 

'*  The  Analytical  Sanitary  Commission, 
2  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  London,  August  26, 1671. 
"  I  have  made  an  analysis  of  the  spirit  termed  '  Robur.'  and  find  it  to  consist  of  grain  spirit, 
together  with  the  constituents  of  tea.   The  combination  is  a  remarkable  one,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  the  action  is  materially  modified  by  the  presence  of  the  tannin  and  theine  of 
the  tea.  It  was  quite  free  from  fusil  oil. 

"  Arthur  Hill  Hassall,  M.D. 
"  Author  of  Food  and  its  Adulterations,'  *  Adulterations  Detected,'  &c." 
The  Contract  with  the  Vendors  and  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association  can  be  seen  at 
the  Offices  of  the  Company's  Solicitors,  Messrs.  Shaepe,  Parkes,  Pritchard,  &  Sharpb, 
11  Bedford  Row. 

Prospectus  and  Forms  of  Application  for  Shares  may  be  obtained  at  the  Company's  Bankers 
the  National  Bank,  22  Old  Cavendish  Street,  W.,  and  all  other  Branches  ;  of  Messrs.  Cooper 
BuoTHKRs  &  Co.,  13  and  14  George  Street,  Mansion  House,  E.G.  (the  Company's  Auditors) ; 
and  of  the  Secretary,  at  the  Company's  Offices,  Bonny  Street  (.North  London  Railway 
Station),  Camden  Town,  N.W. 

THE     ROBUR    DISTILLERY    COMPANY,  Limited.— 
Notice  i»  hereby  Given,  tliat  the  SUBSCRIPTION  LIST  for  the  above  new  Capital 
will  be  CLOSKD  on  Thursday,  April  3,  for  London, aad  Friday,  April  4,  for  the  country. 
March  M,  187.1. 


IVTECHI'S  DRESSING  BAGS  and  CASES,  DESPATCH 

■i-^-*-    BOXES,  Tourists'  Writine  Cases,  Jewel  Cases,  Writing  Desks.  Parisian  Productions, 

-   "         "  "  ne  Cuf       "  ■         "         -  ■  ■ 


I,ibrary  Sets  in  >fcdia:val  and  Leather,  Albums,  Cases  of  Fine  Cutlery,  Scissors.  Razors,  Table 
KTiivcs,  the  Maaic  Razor  Strop  and  Paste,  at  MECHI'S,  112  KcKcnt  Street,  W.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  post  free.   Established  1827.   City  Prices  charged  for  Cash. 


F 


ILMER  &  SON'S  EASY   CHAIRS  and  COUCHES.- 


The  largest  aiiflortmcnt  in  the  kingdom,  comnrising  all  the  Designs  for  which  they  have 
Itccn  celebrated  for  the  Ia>it  fifty  yearH,  and  olso  all  the  Ncweit  Patterns,  combining  grnec, 
flcKaruu;,  and  comfort.  Five  Hundred  dificront  Pattcrni  always  in  Stock.  New  DesignB  aro 
liciiiu'  almost  daily  added.  All  arc  of  khc  bent  quality  and  marked  iu  pLoiu  figures — Show 
HooJixH  and  GallerieM,  31  and  32  Berners  Street,  London,  W. 


s 


MEE'S    DESIGNS   of  FURNITURE   and  of 

IRON  and  BRASS  BEDSTEADS. 
A  New  and  Revised  Edition  of  this  Work  ii  now  Issued, 
In  a  »\ze  convenient  for  transmission  by  post,  and  will  be  forwarded,  on  application,  by 
W.  A.  &  S.  SMEE, 
6  riNSBURV  PAVEMENT,  LONDON. 


WOOD  TAPESTRY  DECORATIONS.  —  HOWARD'S 
PATENT.— Wowl  TnpcHtry  can  be  applic<l  to  all  even  Murfaceti,  being  an  adaptation 
of  real  wood.  In  lieu  uf  ^aintiuK  or  puper  hanging,  being  beautiful  in  effect  and  exceedingly 
titrable.  IIOWAUI)  fa  SONS, 

Decorators,  U,  20,  &  27  Bcmtrft  Street,  T^ondon.  W.,  and  Midland  Buildings, 
New  Street,  Birmingham. 

■\7'ITI1EMANIE. — A  New  ProccBs   for  Decoratinf^  Windows 

*  with  perfect  Traniiparcncy,  Durability,  Hapidity  of  Execution,  and  Small  Cost.  Boxci 
of  Malcrtili  complete,  2U„  'Alt.  od,,  and  i'ln. 

Ixindon  i  J.  BAUNARD  L  SON,  330  Oxford  8trc«t. 

rPIIR  LITERARY  MACHINE  (Patentod),  for  holding?  tho 

Bwik,  WrltlnK-ilcsk.  Music  Lamp.  Mcali.&c.  in  any  tMiHltion,  over  a  Bed,  Sofa,  or  Easy 
(  hair.    As  uxil  hy  tin',  I'ritireis  Lnuiw.    Invaluable  to  Students  and  Invall<t«.  Admirably 
ndapl4.'d  fur  India.   A  moat  useful  and  clcnant  Ullt.   Prices  from  Wt.   Drawinna  post  Ircc. 
J.  C  AU'i'EK,  riA  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 


c 


I>ARK'S    PATENT  STEEL  NOISEI^ICSS  SHUTTERS, 

Sclf-Colllnu,  flu  nid  Tliief  Proof,  ran  )«■  ulripUil  to  any  Window  or  olbir  (Ipcninil 
rro.|.ci  lu.c»  fref._<;l.AUK  k  t(J.,  Solo  Patentees,  llathljoiic  Place,  W.  i  Paris,  Manchester, 
),ivi:r|HH)l,and  Dublin. 

UTAINEI)   GLASS  WINDOWS  and   CHURCH  DEOO^ 

*J  RATIONS.- IIKATON,  nUTI/EIl,  K  DAYNE,  Qarrick  Street,  Covcnt  Garden, 
Ixindon .  I'rize  Medal .  London  and  I'arls. 

1,rilJNERAL     REFORM.— The"  LONDON  NECROPOLIS 

-L  CDMI'ANV  (-.mdni-t.  I  IJNERAI,H  wltk  Slmidli-lty  ana  with  craat  Eeonomy.  Tro- 
■peclui  rrc«  Chief  Ofllce,  ■!  Lancutcr  The*,  Hlraiid,  W.C. 


'P  H  E       C  H  E  Q  TJ_E        BANK,  Limited, 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL  £200,000,  IN  A  SHARES  OF  £50  EACH. 

Trustees  of  Guarantee  Fund  o/ £100.000  Consols, 
ROBERT  DALGLISH.  Esq.,  M.P. 
CUTHBERT  E.  ELLISON,  Esq.,  J.P. 
SAMUEL  M0RLEY.E8q..M.P, 
"W.  H.  SMITH,  Esq.,M.P, 

Directors. 

GEORGE  WODEHOUSE  CURRIE,  Esq.,  Cftrt/rman. 

ALEXANDER  GRANT  DALLAS,  Esq.  (late  Governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Tcrritorr;, 

LORD  GEORGE  HAMILTON,  M.P,  for  Middlesex. 

JAMES  HERTZ,  Esq.  (late  of  Messrs.  R.  Dalglieh.  Falconer  &  Co.)  Managing  IHrector, 

ARTHUR  J.  LEWIS,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Lewis  &  AUenbjO. 

W.  F.  SCHOLFIELD,  Esq.  (late  of  Messrs.  A.  &  S.  Henry  &  Co.) 

SIDNEY  YOUNG,  Esq.  (late  Young,  Son  &  Mognay). 

Secretary  and  Accountant~^YJ>KE.Y  J.  NICOLLE,  Esq. 

Temporary  Offices— CLEMENT'S  HOUSE,  CLEMENT'S  LANE,  E.G. 


This  Bank  will  commence  business  by  the  receipt  of  deposits  and  the  supply  of  blank  forms  of 
cheques  for  amounts  of  £10  each  or  under,  on  June  1  next. 

It  has  been  established  on  a  new  system,  originated  by  Mr.  Hertz,  to  afford  facilities  to 
various  classes  who  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  banking, 
and  also  to  extend  the  use  of  cheques  of  the  Cheque  Bank,  to  numerous  purposes  for  which 
cash  payments  have  hitherto  been  required. 

It  is  intended  to  be  an  auxiliary  and  not  an  opponent  of  all  Banking  institutions  already 
established. 

The  cheques  will  be  provided  in  convenient  books,  and  may  be  had  for  amounts  limited  from 
£1  to  £10  each.  The  charge  for  ten  cheques  will  be  Is.,  which  includes  the  Government  stamp. 

All  cheques  must  be  drawn  on  the  forms  provided  by  the  Bank.  They  are  crossed  and  pay- 
able to  order,  and  therefore,  as  they  require  endorsement  by  the  person  in  whose  favour  they 
are  drawn,  they  necessitate  his  giving,  by  such  endorsement,  proof  of  payment  to  him.  No 
customer  can  possibly  overdraw  his  account.  But  no  blank  cheque  form  will  be  supplied 
until  the  full  sum  for  which  it  can  be  filled  up  has  been  paid  to  the  credit  of  the  Cheque  BAxr. 
with  any  one  of  the  Banlfs  with  which  it  is  in  relation,  or  deposited  with  the  Cheque  Bank,  at 
any  of  its  own  Offices.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that  cheques  of  the  Cheque  Bank  agaijist 
over-drawn  accounts  should  be  in  circulation. 

A  simple,  safe,  and  cheap  plan  has  thus  been  provided  for  the  following,  amongst  many 
other  purposes : — 

1.  Persons  hitherto  without  banking  accounts  can  deposit  their  cash  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Cheque  Bank,  or  pay  the  same  to  the  credit  of  the  Cheque  Bank,  to  any  Banker  in  relation 
with  it,  and  may  at  their  convenience  receive  cheque-books  for  the  amounts  deposited. 

2.  For  payments  of  household  and  petty  expenses  in  London  and  tlie  suburbs. 

3.  For  jiaying  allowances  to  Wives,  Daughters.^Minors,  Widows,  and  Annuitants. 

4.  For  payment  of  charitable  donations  and  subscriptions. 
.■>.  For  remittances  of  small  sums  to  the  country  or  abroad. 

6.  For  petty  cash  payments  and  office  expenses  of  Merchants,  Warehotisemen,  Monufao 
turers.  Companies,  and  others. 

7.  For  the  payments  of  quarterly  or  monthly  salaries. 

8.  For  disbursements  by  Commercial  Travellers. 

9.  For  travelling  expenses  in  the  provinces  or  abroad. 

10.  For  use  by  foreigners  in  lieu  of  circular  notes  or  letters  of  credit. 

The  Cheque  Bane  pays  no  interest  on  deposits,  discounts  no  bills,  and  enters  into  nn 
financial  transactions,  but  all  moneys  paid  in  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  leadinfr  Banking: 
houses  in  relation  with  the  Cheque  Bank,  Limited.  The  names  of  such  Bankers  will  be  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time. 


The  CHEQUE  BANK,  Limited,  will  commence  busineas  on  June  1,  next. 

TRON  wine  bins.— farrow  &  JACKSON  (Business 

established  1798).  First  Wrought-Iron  Wine  Bins,  invented  and  made  by  the  late 
Mr.  Farrow  in  182^.  First  Wine  Bins,  with  separate  rest  for  each  bottle,  registered  by  present 
firm  March  1,  1861.  The  new  Exhibit  Bins,  also  with  separate  rest  for  each  bottle  tbutso 
arranged  that  the  necks  of  the  bottles  are  outwards,  an  advantage  peculiar  to  this  form  ot 
Wine  Bin>.  registered  by  them  March  28,  1871! — 18  Great  Tower  Street,  8  HaymarkcC, 
91  Mansell  Street,  Loudon  ;  and  23  Rue  du  Pont  Neuf,  Paris. 

(pAMPBELl7s   OLD    GLENLIVAT    WHISKY.— 20s.  per 

^  Gallon  ;  403.  per  Dozen—Address,  JAMES  CAMPBELL,  Wine  Merchant,  153  Regent 
Street,  London.   

KINAHAN'S     .     LL     .  WHISKY. 
This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH 
WHISKIES,  is  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac 
Brandy.  Notethe  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label, and  Cork  branded  "  Kinahan's  .  LL .  Whisky.'* 
Wholesale  Depot,  20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET.  W. 

IAZ¥rair~&"SON'S~WCKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CON- 

DIMENTS.— E.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  Sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments,  so  long  and  favourably  distinguislied 
by  their  Name,  are  compelled  to  CAUTION  the  Public  against  the  inferior  Preparations- 
which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close  imitation  of  their  Goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the 

Public  92  Wigmore  Street.  Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and 

18  Trinity  Street,  London.  S.E. 


E 


ARVEY'S   SAUCE.  — Caution.  — The  Admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle,  prepared  by 
E.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  bears  the  Label  used  so  many  years,  signed  "  KUzabcth  Lazenbth"' 


H 


E  A 
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PERRINS'  sauce. 


The  "  WOKCESTERSIIIRE,"  pronounced  hy  Connoisseurs  "The  only  Good  Sauce," 
improves  the  Appetite,  and  aids  Digestion.  UnrivaJlcd  for  Piqnancy  and  Flavour.  Ask  for 
"LEA       rEIUlINS'  SAUCE."     BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS,  and  seethe  Names  of 

LEA  &  PERRINS  on  all  Bottles  and  Labels  Asents,  CROSSE  S:  BLACKWELL,  London,. 

and  Sold  hy  all  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

T^HE  OXFORD  DIGESTIVE    TABLETS,   invaluable  for 

Indiirestion,  Flatulency,  Heartburn,  &c.  Prepared  by  UITCnCOCK  J:  6ARRAD, 
Chemists,  9  Bruton  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  W.,  and  lliffh  Street,  Oxford. 


EliECTBICITY  IS  LIFE. 

ULVERMACHER'S  Improved  Patent  GALVANIC  CHAIN 


BANDS.  BELTS,  BATTERIES,  and  ACCESSORIES.   Trice  from  Ss.  and  upirardi. 
Reliable  evidence  in  proof  of  the  unrivallod  cllicat'v  of  these  appliances  in  Kheumatlem, 
Gout.  Neuralgia,  Deafness,  Head  and  Tooth  Ache,  Paralynii,  Liver  ComplaintM,  Cramp*, 
Spa«m8,  Nervoufl  Debility.  Functional  DiBonlcrp,  &c.,  ia  tcivcn  in  the  Tamphlct,  '*  Qalvanlim, 
Nature's  Chief  KcHtorer  of  Imjinired  Vital  EnerKy." 

Apply  at  rULVKKMAClIER'S  Galvanic  Kstablitihmcnt.  194  Regent  Street.  London,  W.  t 
where  Tamphlet  and  lull  Price  List  can  be  obtained,  post  free. 


CURES  (this  Week)  of  Coughs,  Colds,  Tiekling  in  the  Throat, 
and  Broneliial  Affections,  hy  DR.  LOCOCK'S  PlILMONIC  WAFERS.-"  I  have  had. 
Twcniy-flvo  Ycttrs'  experience  ol  tlieir  Rood  cffci  ts."  From  Mr.  IIavi.ano, Chemist,  m  ItinU 
OuwKatv,  Yorlt,  Marcli  U,  Sold  by  all  DrUKKisIs,  nt  Is.  Ijd. per  box. 

pARR'S  life' PILLS^ 

LET  any  per.son  take  Two  or  Threo  of  these  PILLS  occasionally. 
They  at  on™  remove  all  danverous  obstrnrtions  without  pain  or  Ineonvenienoe,  iind 
jiroduce  the  state  most  to  be  desired—''  a  sound  Mind  In  a  sound  Body."  —Sold  by  all  Chemists. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


THE  UNITED  LIBRARIES,  307  Regent  Street,  W. 
Sulxerlnlloiisfroin  One  Onlnen  to  any  amount,  nccnrdlnir  to  the  supply  required.  All 
the  best  Now  ll<ioU«.  ]';iii;ll»h,Fri'iii'li.  and  Oornian.  Immediately  on  publiejltion.  rrospcetusis, 
with  Lists  cil'  New  l'iil>llrallonB.i.'riiU«and  post  free. 

«,*  A  ClearniM'e  Ciitaloiiite  of  Surplus  Bouks  ollorcd  for  Salt  at  Krcatly  Reduced  Pricci' 
may  also  he  hadlVeeftn  application. 

BOOTH'S, OlliniTON'S. IIDDHSON'S, anJSAUNDERB  kOTI.ET'S  United  Libraries, 
:i(i7  lUiimt  Street,  neor the  Polytechnic.   

rpIIE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  in  AMERKLV.— SURSCRIP- 

TIONH.I'or  anvTlmcot  IMIULKJATION  PRICK,  can  he  made  with  H.  K.  Stkvkxii. 
17  Henrietta  Street,  (fovrnt  (Jardeti,  l.oniion.  The  Annual  SulMrriptinn,  IrK'Indltitf  Postaire,  Is 
il  Ids  tid.  or  fl'M,  (Jold,  and  ninv  Ife  reniltlrd  diruct.  or  paid  to  tl)e  Kcw  Yurk  Agents  of 
11.  t".  Stevens, Messrs.  luvI^<l  «i  Willky,  M J  Plnn  Street,  New  York. 
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UDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— BOOKS  for  all  READERS. 

See  MUDIE'S  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR  for  ArRIL.  Tostage  free  on  applicati-in. 

M UDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— First-Class  Subscription, 
for  a  constant  succession  of  the  Newest  Books,  One  Guinea  per  Annum.  Book  Societies 
and  Institutions  supplied  on  liberal  Terms.  Prospectuses  postage  free  on  application. 

UDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— BOXES  and  PARCELS 

of  BOOKS  are  forwarded  daily  from  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  to  Families  and 
Book  Societies  in  every  part  of  the  Country.  Revised  LISTS  of  BOOKS  lately  added  to  the 
Library,  and  Catalogues  of  Surplus  Copies  withdrawn  for  Sale  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  are 
now  ready,  and  will  oe  forwarded,  postage  free,  on  appliaation. 

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— CHEAP  BOOKS.— 
Stanley's  Travels  in  Search  of  Livinfrstone;  Forster's  Life  of  Dickens;  Life  of  Marearct 
of  Anjou.  by  Mrs.  Hookham  ;  Dean  Hook's  Life  of  Archbishop  Parker  ;  Bessie,  by  Julia 
Kavana^rh  ■  Wrayford's  Ward,  by  ¥.  W.  Robinson,  and  more  than  Five  Hundred  other  recent 
B<x>k9.  See  MUDIE'S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUES  for  APRIL.  These  Catalogues 
comprise,  in  addition,  a  larj^e  and  varied  assortment  of  Popular  Books  in  every  department 
of  Literature,  in  ornamental  bindings,  well  adapted  for  Gentlemen's  Libraries,  and  for  Wed- 
ding and  Birthday  Presents  and  Prizes. 

IVfUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY,— All  the  Books  in  Circula- 

-^'-^   tion  or  on  Sale  at  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may  also  be  obtained  with  the 
least  possible  delay  by  the  Subscribers  to  MUDIE'S  LIBRARY.  CROSS  STREET,  MAN- 
CHESTER ;  and  (by  order)  from  all  Booksellers  in  connexion  with  the  Library. 
Mudie's  Select  Library,  Limited,  New  Oxford  Street.  City  Office,  4  King  Street.  Cheapside- 

Now  ready,  Second  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  59. 

p^ESAR  in  BRITAIN.   By  Thomas  Kentish. 

*'  A  poem  of  considerable  power  and  far  above  the  average  of  modern  verse  J'*— Standard. 

"  Contains  many  admirable  descriptions  and  spirit-stirring  passages."— CivtV  Sei^ice  Gazette. 

"  Written  with  taste  and  discretion,  with  much  force  and  freshness."— JfaHcfte^fer  Guardian, 

"  The  story  is  well  told  ;  the  prefatory  verses  at  the  beginning  are  good."— Co«?'(  Circular. 

"  This  is  the  second  edition  of  i>oems  of  more  than  average  merit  and  attractiveness.  We 
repeat  our  former  favourable  opinion  with  the  addition  that  we  are  glad  to  see  it  has  been 
endorsed  in  so  many  literary  quarters."— 6Ya/j(/ar(/. 

 Basil  Montagu  Pickering.  196  Piccadilly.  W.  

Just  published,  first  Twelve  Books,  2  vols.  8vo.  each  vol.  lis. 

fTO:MER'S  ODYSSEY.    Edited  by  Henet  Hatman,  D.D., 

^  Head- Master  of  Rogby  School.  With  Prefaces,  Notes,  and  Appendices,  and  Collations 
of  several  MSS.  London:  D.  NCTT,  270  Strand. 

By  the  Same,  A  FRAGMENT  OF  THE  JASON  LEGEND.   12mo.  2s. 

 Oxford  :  Parke r  &  Co.  

At  the  Booksellers'  and  Libraries.  New  Edition,  Reprinted  in  crown  8vo.  53. 

■pOWLAND       BROWN'S       SONGS       and  POEMS. 

_L  V  "  y,'Q  welcome  such  poetry  as  this.  It  is  true  to  the  kindred  points  of  heaven  and 
home."— British  Quarterly  Review.  "Delightful  love- poems  and  sonx\G\.9."—Atheu<xrnm. 
■•  We  find  nothing  in  these  poems  which  do^  not  give  us  a  cood  opinion  of  the  writer."— Pa/i 
Mall  Gazette.  "Poetry  of  a  sound  and  genuine  quality."— ///us  (rafeti  London  yews.  "  A 
healthy  tone  of  feeling  eives  a  charm  to  this  volume."— GHart/ian.  "  Poetry  full  of  sterling 
sentiment."— /?oct.  "  Full  of  beautiful  and  refined  sentiments,  these  poems  possess  a  freshness 
and  originality  peculiarly  their  own."— Z>i5pa<cA. 

 London  :  E.  MoxOH,  Sox.fe  Co.,  1  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster  Row.  

8vo.  14s. 

TLLUSTRATIONS  of  the  INFLUENCE  of  the  MIND  upon 

J-  the  BODY  in  HEALTH  and  DISEASE  :  designed  to  elucidate  the  Action  of  the  Imagi- 
nation. By  Dasiel  H.  Tuke,  M.D.,  formerly  Visiting  Medical  Officer  to  the  York 
Retreat. 

"  Towards  a  sound  and  rational  system  of  applying  this  potent  agency  in  nature  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  recent  contributions  will  be  found  in  the  carefully  compiled  work  of 
Dr.  Take." — Saturday  Review. 

"  In  his  concluding  chapter,  entitled  Psycho-Therapeutics,  a  practical  application  is  made  of 
the  influence  of  the  Mind  over  the  Body  to  medical  practice.  There  is  here  a  great  moral 
power,  one  which  has  been  successfully  employed  by  quacks  and  charlatans,  and  too  much 
Ignored  by  legitimate  Medicine.  To  its  use  Dr.  Tuke  urges  his  medical  readers  ;  to  non-pro- 
fessional persons  he  discloses  the  secret  of  the  success  of  some  of  the  fashionable  modes  of  treat- 
ment current  at  the  present  day.  The  book  is  an  interesting  one  to  both  classes  of  readers,  and 
is  especially  valuable  in  the  fact  that  it  brings  together  in  a  concise  form  so  many  illus- 
trations of  mental  influence  on  physical  states,  both  in  health  and  disease." 

American  Journal  of  Insanity. 

"Dr.  Tuke  has  been  industrious  and  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  a  good  cause ;  he  has  done 
good  service  to  the  Profession  in  classifying  and  embodying  in  one  volume  a  vast  amount  of 
scattered  evidence  concerning  the  influence  of  the  Mind  upon  the  Body,  and  in  urging  medical 
men  to  recognize  the  great  importance  of  directing  a  more  thorough  attention  to  the  subject  of 
p«ycho-therapeutics.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the  subject  may  be  taken  up  by  competent 
workers,  in  order  that  the  real  value  and  potentiality  of  the  method  may  be  more  mlly  tested." 

London  Medical  Record  (Dr.  Bastian). 
J.  &  A.  Churchill,  New  Burlington  Street. 

This  day.  Fourth  Edition,  enlarged,  thoroughly  revised,  and  partly  re-written.  By  Captain 
Charles  Warken.  R.E.,  F.G.S.  Royal  8vo.  with  19  Plates  and  115  Woodcuts, 
cloth.  lt>s.  (postage,  9d.) 

AN  OUTLINE  of   the    METHOD  of  CONDUCTING  a 

TKIGOXOMETRICAI,  SURVEY  for  the  FORMATION  of  GEOGRAPHICAL  and 
TOPOGRAPHICAL  MAPS  and  PLANS,  Military  ReconnaisBttnce,  Levelling,  Stc.  By 
Lieut.-Gen.  Fkome,  R.E.,  F.R.A.S.,  late  InspectorjGeueral  of  Fortifications,  &c. 
 Tondon:  I.OCKWO0D     Co..  7  Stationeri'  Hall  Court,  E.G.  

Jast  published.  Second  Edition,  with  Appendix,  5s. 

NSEEN  and  IDEALITIES  :  Poems.    By  J.  S,  Macceojt. 

London :  E.  T.  Whitfikld,  179  Strand. 


DR.  WM.  SMITH'S  ENGLISH  COUE3E. 


u 


Ready  this  day,  cloth,  28. 6d. 

"  TCH  DIEN":.aPoem. 

London :  E.  Mozos,  SON.  S:  Co.,  Dover  Street,  W.,  and  1  Amen  Comer, 

 Paternoster  Row.  E.C.  

This  day  is  published,  post  9to.  cloth,  231  pp.  6s. 

T3IRDS  of  the  HUMBER  DISTRICT.   By  John  Coedeatjx, 

Esq.,  of  Great  Cotes,  Ulceby. 

 London  ;  Johs  Vam  Voorht,  1  Paternoster  Row.  

Now  ready,  8vo.  cloth,  88  pp.  28.  6d. 

QPACE  and  VISION :  an  Attempt  to  Deduce  all  our  Know- 

•^tr^iS'^  »  Note  on  the  "Association  Psycho- 

low-  By  W.  H.  8.  MOSCK,  M.A.,  Author  of  "  An  Examination  of  Cousin's  Psvcholocy  " 
tc.  ice. 

"The  author  shows  not  only  care  and  ineenuity  in  working  out  his  own  theory,  but  a 
thorough  fanulianty  with. the  controversy  and  much  polemical  acumen  and  vigour." 
 DuMin:  William  McGkk,  18  Nassau  Street.  AlheruBum. 

WOEKS   BY  JOSEPH  PAYNE, 
Professor  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education,  Royal  College  of  Preceptors. 

QTUDIES    in    ENGLISH    PROSE:     Specimens   of  the 

^-^  Iyantr»a(fe  in  its  various  stages,  with  Notes  Explanatory  and  Critical.  Post  8vo  in  new 
and  filesrant  cloth  bindini;'.  bs.   f  Postage  'A.) 

■'  Admirably  ar:compliihc9  the  object  aimed  at  by  its  Editor,  which  is  to  furnish.  In  the  form 
of  Hpecimens.  a  ry;ntinuoui  and  syitemotic  view  of  the  development  of  the  Englidh  lanpuaj^e. 
it  \i  a  rare  collection  of  literary  gems,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  useful  manual." 
.  ,  Sriilsmon. 
An  Dniqne  attempt,  »o  far  as  we  are  aware,  to  eive  specimens  of  the  English  lancuajie  from 
the  perjofi  previous  to  the  Norman  Conrjuest/lown  to  qaite  modern  times.  The  design,  which 
wc  thjnk  a  good  one,  haa  been  weJl  executed,"— ^o/i/i  /Sail. 

11 

Uniform  with  the  above, 

STUDIES  in  ENGLISH  POETRY;   with  Short  Biographical 

^V.  *' and  Notaa  Kxplanat^iry  and  Critical  ;  .-nt^Tided  as'a  Text-Book  for  the  HiKlier 
-f  Schools.   Sixth  Edition,  revised,  post  >-.  vo.  new  and  elegant  cloth  binding,  68. 

''IP  both  extensive  and  varied,  including  many  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  English 
.'^'■j.  —  I. 'luetic  Hf,vi*-jc. 

Ill 

SELECT  POETRY  for  CHILDREN;  ^vith  brief  Explanatory 

'he  Uiie  lit  nehnriU  and  Families.  Siitteenth  Edition,  18mo,with  fine 
.  '■■*'>"«P'««.eloth,  2s.  M.  (postage,  3d.) 
»i»,^<'T?''""*'**''"'"  '»7'"lf  the  foundation  of  a  pure  and  ju»tt«.  it*,  by  interesting  the  mind, 
tariy  age,  in  poetry  of  a  superior  order-high-toned,  t»eautifu.',  simple,  but  not  childish." 

t«ndon  :  LocKwoon  ktCo.,  7  SUtioners'  Hall  Court,  E.C. 


Fifth  Thousand,  3C8  pp.  12mo.  2s.  Gd. 

A  PRIMAEY   HISTORY  of  BRITAIN   for  Ele- 

mentary  Schools.  By  Piiilip  Pmitii,  B.A.,  Author  of  "  History  of  the 
Ancient  World,"  "  Student's  Slanual  of  Old  and  New  Testament  History." 

"  This  book  is  a  Primary  History  in  no  narrow  sense.  It  is  an  honest  attempt  to  exhibit  the 
leading  facts  and  events  of  our  history,  free  from  political  and  sectarian  bias,  and  therefore  will, 
it  is  hoped,  be  found  suitable  for  schools  in  which  children  of  various  dcuominations  are 
tau  gh  t  .'—Pre/a  ce. 

Third  Thousand,  25G  pp.  post  8vo.  3g.  6d. 

A  SCHOOL  MANUAL  of  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR ; 

■with  Copious  Exercises.  By  Wm.  Smith,  D.C.L.,  and  Theophilus  D. 
Hall,  M.A. 

16mo.  Is. 

A  PRIMARY    ENGLISH    GRAMMAR   for  Ele- 

mentary  Schools.   With  Exercises  and  Questions.    By  T.  D.  Hall,  M.A. 

*'  This  little  book  is  not  an  abridgment  of  the  '  School  IManual  of  English  Grammar,*  but  a 
distinct  work.  Every  sentence  in  it  has  been  framed  with  a  view  to  the  capacity  and  require- 
ments of  youDg  children,  from  about  seven  or  eight  years  of  age."— /'re/ace. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


PROFESSOR  RAWLINSON'S  NEW  WORK. 
_  In  8vo.  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  price  IGs. 

THE  SIXTH  ORIENTAL  MONARCHY;  or,  the  Geography, 
History,  and  Antiquities  of  Parthia.  Collected  and  Illustrated  from  Ancient 
and  Modern  Sources.  By  George  PvAWlinsox,  M.A.  Camden  Professor  of  Ancient 
History  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Canon  of  Canterbury. 


*'  The  book  is  a  permanent  addition  to  his- 
torical literature;  though  the  revived  interest 
in  file  Central  Asian  question  gives  it  especial 
attraction  at  the  present  moment." 

Daily  yeics. 

"  The  pages  of  this  volume  afford  an  ample 
store  of  interesting  facts  and  learned  disqui- 
sitions. The  work  will  be  found  to  present 
features  of  peculiar  interest  at  the  present 
moment,  when  territorial  boundaries  are 
in  dispute,  inasmuch  as  the  Parthian  Em- 
pire comprised  precisely  that  large  tract  of 
countrv.  extendmg  from  the  Hindoo  Koosh 
to  the  Euphrates,  within  which  all  the  divi- 
sions, boundaries,  and  landmarks  now  con- 
tested are  situated."— G/o/>e.  s 

"  In  this  valuable  book  Prof.  Rawlinson 


gives  us  a  further  contribution  to  that  study 
of  Oriental  history  on  which  his  untiring- 
labour  and  great  erudition  have  thrown  so 
much  light.  To  the  live  great  Monarchies 
treated  of  in  his  former  work,  which  has  takea 
a  permanent  place  in  English  literature,  he 
now  adds  a  sixth— that  of  Parthia.  While 
his  present  volume  thus  serves  as  a  continua- 
tion of  the  History  of  the  East,  he  also  in- 
tends it  as  a  supplement  to  the  Ancient  His- 
tory of  the  West  To  vindicate  the  true 

position  of  Parthia  in  tlie  world's  hi.story  as 
a  rival  of  Rome,  has  been  the  Author's  main 
incentive  in  the  prepp.ration  of  a  volume 
which  possesses  the  further  advantage  of  being 
yet  another  link  in  a  chain  of  historical  re- 
cords which  he  has  made  peculiarly  his  own." 

John  Bull, 

London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row, 


TEXT-BOOKS  in  LOGIC,  MENTAL  and  MORAL  SCIENCE, 
by  Alexander  Bain,  LL.D.  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Aber- 
deen : — 

Logic,  Deductive  and  Inductive,  price  lOs.  6d. 

Part  I.  Deduction,  price  4s.    Part  II.  Induction,  price  6s.  6d. 

Mental  and  Moral  Science,  price  10s.  6d. — or. 

Part  I.  Psychology  and  History  of  Philosophy,  price  6s.  6d. 

Part  II.  Ethical  Philosophy  and  Ethical  Systems,  price  4s.  6d, 

The  Senses  and  the  Intellect,  Third  Edition,  8vo.  price  15s. 

London :  Longhaus,  Greem,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

In  course  of  publication,  in  Three  Volumes,  8vo. 

KANT'S    CRITICAL     PHILOSOPHY    for  ENGLISH 
READERS.    By  J.  P.  Mahafpy,  M.A.  Fellow  and  Tutor   of  Trinity 
College,  and  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 

Vol.  I.  Part  I.  A  Critical  Commentary  on  Kant'a  Aesthetic,  with  a  Controversial 
Chapter  on  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's  Empirical  Derivation  of  Space,  price  5s.  cloth. 

Vol.  I.  Part  II.    The  Deduction  and  Schematism  of  the  Categories,  price  4s.  cloth. 

Vol.  III.  English  Translation  of  Kant's  Prolegomena  to  any  future  ICeta- 
physic,  with  Critical  Notes  and  Appendices,  price  9s.  cloth. 
*»*  Vol.  I.  Part  III.  will  be  published  in  the  course  of  the  present  year. 
London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

Just  published,  in  8vo.  price  One  Shilling, 

THE   AMALGAMATION  of  RAILWAY  COMPANIES; 
or,  the  Alternative  of  their  Purchase  by  the  State  considered.   By  Robert 
Benson. 

London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

THE  LAND  QUESTION. 
Just  published  in  crown  8vo.  price  Sixpence. 

piTY,  COUNTRY,  and  COLONY ;  Who  ought  to  Emigrate, 
and  How  Many  ?  a  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Working  Men's  College,  Great 
Ormond  Street,  Jan.  1872.  By  John  Marwneau. 

By  the  same  Author,  in  crown  8to.  price  7s.  od. 

LETTERS  from  AUSTRALIA. 
London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 


DR.  DONKIN  ON  DIABETES  AND  BRIGHT'S  DISEASE. 
In  One  Volume,  crown  8vo.  price  10s.  6d.  cloth, 

THE  SKIM-MILK  TREATiMENT  of  DIABETES  and 
BRIGHT'S  DISEASE  ;  with  Clinical  Observations  on  the  Symptoms  and 
Pathology  of  these  Affections.  By  Arthur  Scott  Donkin,  M.D.  to.  late  Lecturer 
on  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Toxicology  in  the  University  of  Durham. 

London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

Second  Edition,  post  8vo.  sewed,  6d. 

THI^    JOINT    EDUCATION  of   the    ARTILLERY  and 

ENOINEEKS  INJURIOUS  to  the  PUBLIC  SERVICE.   By  A  Field  Ofticeb. 
London  :  James  Parker  &  Co.,  377  Strand. 


Early  in  April,  1  vol.  post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

THE  WAR  of  1870-71.  By  M.  A.,  a  Prussian  Artillery 
Officer.  Translated  hy  Captain  C.  IT.  Fairfax  Elms.  Royal  Artillery.  By  takinir  a 
good  lUiUtry  of  the  War  (that  of  M.  A.)  as  a  basia,  and  supplementing  it  by  contrasting  it  with 
ac'CountB  publiHhed  by  many  of  the  Frencli  Marslials  ana  Generals  of  the  operations  of  the 
troopfl  under  their  command,  the  Translator  has  endeavoured  to  assist  the  Military  Student  to 
form  hia  own  opinions  on  the  conduct  and  results  of  the  Campaign. 

London  :  Edward  Bumpus,  5  &  6  Ilolborn  Bars,  E.C. 

This  day  is  published.  8vo.  69. 

fFIIREE      PLAYS      of      SOPHOCLES.  —  ANTIGONE, 

Er.ECTRA,  and  DEIANIRA.  Trannlated  into  Enslisli  Verse  by  LEWIS  Ca.mpbei.l, 
M.A. .Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  .St.  Andrews. 

William  Blackwood  sc  So.vs,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Nearly  ready.  3  vols,  post  ftvo.  21fl. 

PASSAGES   of    a   WORKING  LIFE   during    HALF  A 
CENTURY:  an  Antobiottrnpliy.   liy  CiiAiiLKS  Knioht.  Rc-issu  .with  Portrai  and 
Introductory  Note,  by  Jamks  Tiiounk,  P.m. A. 

London:  KMCiiT  St  Co.,  90  Fleet  Street. 
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THE  ART-JOURNAL 

For  APRIL  (2s.  6d.)  contains  the  following 
Line  Engravings: 

1.  THE  QUARREL  OF  WOLSEY  AND  BUCKINGHAM,  after  S.  A.  Hart,  R.A. 

2.  SUNRISE,  after  F.  J.  WiLLlAJIsos. 

3.  STA.  MAGDALENE,  after  Sebastian  del  Piombo. 

Literary  Contributlons—Thfi  Ancient  Stone  Crosses  of  England,  by  Alfred  Rimmer,  Illus- 
trated;  Exhibitions:  Royal  Scottisli  Academy— Messrs.  Agnew's  \Vater-Colour  Drawin?,'s — 
Society  of  Lady- Artists  ;  Soutli  Kensington  Museum— Acquisitions  durin?  H72  ;  National 
Gallery  ;  Famous  Jewels,  by  Jolin  V\gsot,  Jun. ;  Tlie  Worlts  of  Jolm  Madox  Brown,  by  James 
Datlorne,  Illustrated  ;  Marine  Contributions  to  Art.  No.  III.  Pearls  and  tlie  Pearl  Fisheries, 
by  P.  L.  Simmonds  ;  Art  in  the  Belfry.  No.  IV.  By  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  F.S.A.  Illustrated  ; 
Records  of  the  Rocks.  Illustrated  ;  Schogls  of  Art ;  Chapters  towards  a  History  of  Ornamental 
Art.  No.  rv.  By  F.  Edward  Hulme,  F.L.S.,  F.S.A.,  Illustrated;  Venetian  Painters.  No. 
XII.  By  W.  B.  Scott ;  Ho.  See. 

***  The  Volume  for  18/2  is  now  ready,  bound  in  cloth,  31s.  Gd. 


THE 


XONDON  :  VIRTUE  &  CO.,  IVT  LANE.   AND  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 
Price  2s.  6d. 

CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

Theological,  Literary,  and  Social. 

Contests  fok  APRIL : 

1.  THE  STUDY  OF  SOCIOLOGY.  By  Herbert  Spencer.  X.  The  Class-Bias. 

2.  THE  YOUNGER  VANE.  By  Peter  Bayne. 

3.  IS  A  CHRISTIAN  LIFE  FEASIBLE  IN  THESE  DAYS  1   By  W.  R.  GREO. 

4.  PRIMITIVE  SOCIETY.  By  Edward  B.  Tylor,  LL.D.  Part  I. 

5.  FAITH  AND  KNOWLEDGE.   By  Dr.  Aclaxd. 

6.  THE  PICTURES  OF  THE  LATE  GEORGE  MASON,  A.R.A.  By  John  Forbes 

White. 

7.  GUILDS  AND  FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES.  By  J.  M.  LnDLOiT.  Part  II. 

8.  THE    OLD    CATHOLICS    AND    THE    ULTRAMONTANES.    By  the  DeaX  of 

Westminster. 

9.  ON    THE    HEREDITARY    TRANSMISSION    OF    ACQUIRED  PSYCHICAL 

HABITS.  By  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter. 
m.  MR.  HERBERT  SPENCER  ON  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  AND  THE  QUANTIFICA- 
TION OF  THE  PREDICATE.   By  Professor  THOMAS  S.  Baynes. 


HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO.,  12  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  AND  G5  COENHILL. 

Now  ready  (Monthlj-,  6d.)  for  APRIL, 
MRS,  HENRT    WOOD'S  MAGAZINE, 

THE  ARGOSY. 

Contents  : 

1.  THE  MASTER  OF  GREYLANDS.   By  the  Author  of  "  East  Lynne." 

Illustrated  by  M.  Ellen  Edwards.  Chapters  10,  II,  12. 

2.  THE  FORGET-ME-NOT. 

3.  A  GREAT  JIYSTERY.   By  JoHNNT  LUDLOW. 

4.  THE  BATHS  OF  GASTEIN.   With  3  Illustrations, 

5.  ARCHIBALD  LESTER'S  ADVERTISEMENT. 
C.  BENEATH  THE  RADIANCE  SHED. 


R.  BENTLEY  &  SON,  8  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET,  W. 

TTiIFTH  EDITION  of  THE  ARGOSY  for  JANUARY,  con- 

taining  the  Opening  Chapters  of  THE  MASTER  OF  GREYLANDS,  now  ready, 
'.vith  4  Illustrations,  6d. 

'  No.  LXXXV.  (APRIL  1873),  3s.  6d. 

'T'HE  JOURNAL  of  MENTAL  SCIENCE   (publLshed  by 

Authority  of  tlic  ^fediro-Psychological  Association),  Edited  by  Henry  M.\t7DSLEY, 
M.D.,audT.  S.  Ci-ousTON,  M.D. 

Contents  : 

The  Local  Distribution  of  Insanity  and  its  varieties  in  England  and  W.ales.    By  T.  S, 
Cloustou,  M.D. 

Notes  on  Epilepsy,  and  its  Pathological  Consequences.  By  J.  Crichton  Browne, 

Tlie  Madmen  of  the  Greek  Theatre  (No.  4).   By  J.'K.  Gasquet.  M.B. 

Tumours  of  the  Biain  in  the  Sane  and  Insane.   Bv  R.  Bovd,  M.I), 

Uniformity  in  Public  Asylum  Kcportn.   By  J.  A.  Campbell,  SI.D. 

The  Galvanic  Current  applied  in  the  Treatment  of  Insanity.   By  A.  H.  Newfh,  M.D. 

The  Asylums  of  Paris  in  1H7:>.   By  Henry  Sutherland,  M.D. 

Reviews  of  Recent  Books  on  Mental  Seienee— Psychological  Retrospect—Report  of 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  Mcrlieo-Psychologieal  Association— Notes  and  News,  i:e.  5,c. 
(To  be  continued  Quarterly.) 
J.  8i  A.  Churchill,  New  Burlington  Street. 


rpilE   POPULAR    SCIENCE    REVIEW    for    APRIL  1 

(No.  XLVII.)  2s.  (id.  Edited  by  H.  LATrsoN,M.D., contains: 
Man  and  Apes.  By  St.GcorgeMivart.F.R.S.  Illustratwl— The  Lost  Comet  and  its  Meteor- 
train.  By  It.  A.  Pioclor.  li.A..  Camlis-Cui  in.itiea  of  Vegetable  Morpholopy.  ]!y  II.  J.  Slack. 
Illustrated— The  Physical  Geography  of  the  Mediterranean  durin;;  the  PieiRtocene  Atro.  Ry 
1!.  W.  Uoyd-Uawkins.  M.A.,  F.H.S.  Illustrated-Torjiedoc.-'.  liy  A.  Ililliard  Attcridge. 
lUufltratcd— Reviews  of  Books— Summary  of  the  (Quarter  jn  each' Department  of  Science. 
London:  RonmiT  IIaiidwickk,  102  Piccadilly. 

Thin  day.  with  numerous  IlUistrattons,  2s.  Od.  No.  V.  of 

'W'AVAL  SCIICiVCE:  a.  Quarterly  Mafrazino  for  Proniotinp;  the 

Improvement  of  Naval  Architecture,  Murine  Engineering,  Steam  Navigation,  and  Sca- 
manshii).  Edited  by  E.  J.  Keed,  C.B. 

Contents : 

1.  The  Slrainn  of  Ships  in  exceptional  posltlonB  on  Shore, 

2.  Tactical  UefniltH  of  recent  Naval  Construction. 
:i.  on'eiiMive  Toriiedo  Warfare. 

4,  Hanitury  Sclenw  in  Ships. 

ti.  Two  early  Tlieoric.')  on  the  rollineof  Ship!  amone  Wavet. 
I).  The  Liniitnthms  to  great  Circle  Sailing. 

7.  On  CornpoMinl  Euginci*. 

8.  The  Elticllve  Wave-Slnpo.  I!y  William  Froude.  M.A.,  F.R.S, 
II.  Nuntiiul  Surveying.  By  Captain  1*.  Shoitlund,  U.N.,LI...U. 

10.  RcvlewB,  &c. 
London  :  LooKWOOD  &  Co.,  Stotioncrs'  Hall  Court,  E.C. 


Price  S«. 

r)CEAN  IIIOnWAYS  :   tho  (Jeo<rrn]>liicnl  Review,  Edited 

by  Clkmhntm  R.  Maiikikm,  C.B. 
NEW  KEllIEH  (APltJL,  1S7:1). 
MAP.S. 

Tli«  CiMplan  Ren. and  Ittnlan  to  the  i;n«lwiir(l  ii;.  (1.  Havrnsteln). 

'I'liu  (,'iiiiniry  hi  lwpcu  Kriunnvortnk  anil  Kblva,  showing  the  Route  of  Captain  Skovelef  In  l«"a 
lE.<(.  Itnv<  ii«l<.ln). 

<'li«rl  or  ilie  Dlieovrrlm  in  t|io  Ea«l  of  Snllzberifpn  In  1»72  (Profcujor  TI.  Mohn). 
Th.  ('ouniry  to  the  Kutl  of  Hinyrnu,  showing  Ilia  Uallwoyi  to  Aldin  and  Aloihchr  (C.  E.. 
Auatin,  Ck.) 

ARTICLES. 
I.  Tho  Coiplnn . nnil  the  Region  In  the  Eaulwnnl. 


I.  Thrfir 

».  Kill  I  ' 

4.  Th' 

fi.  TI,. 

n.  I'-xi 

7.  Wl.l.. 


ltiv.i,.,HMMii(l»r.l-'.  I'orHr  Smith). 
< '.  K.  Austin,  <?.K.) 
I  iiiiiitry  of  Myrrh  (I).  TTonhury.F.R.B,) 
Mtoof  Chrlitlttntt  (Protennor  U.  MohnJ. 


"  Uoklian"  (Colonel  Yule,  CM.) 

I'ol.r 


lit! 


IIEVTEWH. 

Aimo.phero"!  "  The  Bc(»nd  Qerman  North 
■■  ■■  -ii,F.a.H.K.) 


ill.  lit. 


<;nrlnirnphy  (1    '  ...F.K.O.H.).  Bll.llniimpliy. 

],<>g  Itouk    (If  I  t'<irrraitondenee. 

I'lucecdkngM  ot  ( ■  ^  letlc.  at  llomeaiiU  AbrvaU. 

TliUii.Mcu  lu  Co., ''7  and  (41  Ludgata  IIUI. 


TpEASEE'S  MAGAZINE  for  APRIL,  being  No.  XL. 

of  the  NEW  SERIES.    Edited  by  J.  A.  FnouDE,  M.A. 

Contents  : — 

The  Story  of  the  Death  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Str.ifEora.   By  Reginald  F.  D, 

Palcra\-e. 
Ought  G  overnmcnt  to  Buy  the  Railways  ? 
Episodes  in  the  Life  of  a  Musician.    By  M.  Betham-Edwaeds. 
Stanley's  Lectures  on  the  Church  of , 'Scotland.    By  /U-EX-INDEU  FALCONEn. 
On  some  Gradations  in  the  Forms  of  Animal  Life. 
The  late  Lady  Becher. 

Mr.  Buckle's  Contribution  to  the  New  Philosophy  of  History.   By  J.  S.  Stuaht- 

GUSNNIE. 

A  Peep  at  Ancient  Etruria. 
The  Irish  University  Question. 

London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

'T'HE    QUARTERLY    REYIEAV.  —  ADYERTISEMENTS 

and  BILLS  for  insertion  in  the  Forthcomiug  Number  of  the  above  Periodical  must  be 
forwarded  to  the  Publisher  by  April  11. 

John  JIuhhay,  Albemarle  Street. 


"RLACKWOOD'S   MAGAZINE    for   APRIL  1873.  No. 

DCXC.  23.  i;d. 
Contents  : 

Shakespeare's  Funeral— The  Parisians.  Book  VI — Sir  John  Bursojoie— A  True  Reformer, 
Part  XI v.— Lord  Hatton  :  a  Tale  of  Castle  Cornet,  in  Guernsey— The  late  attempt  at  Suicide. 

William  Blackwood  St  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
Published  Quarterly  (No.  XLL,  APRIL,  1873),  2s.  Sd. 

T^HE  TPIEOLOGICAL   REVIEW :  a  Journal  of  Religious 

Thought  and  Life.  Edited  by  Chakles  Beard,  B.A. 

1.  RELIGIOUS  PARTIES  IN  SCOTLAND.  By  PATRICK  Stevesson. 

2.  STRAUSS  :  "  The  Old  Faiths  and  the  New."  By  Professor  SCHOLTEX,  D.D.,  of  Lcyden. 

3.  THE  ATHANASIAN  CREED.  By  JOHN  WltlGli  r,  B.A. 

4.  MR.  GLADSTONE    ON   STRAUSS  AND  MODERN  THOUGHT.    By  CHARLES 

Beard,  B.A. 

5.  HISTORICAL  VIEWS  OF  BROAD  CHURCHISM.   By  ALEX-VNDEn  GORDON,  M.A. 

6.  LEVANTINE  SECTS.  By  William  James  Lamtoht. 

7.  SUMMARY  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  EVENTS, 

8.  NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

London  and  Edinburgh:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

Monthly,  9d. 

HE  LADIES'  TREASURY  of  LITERATURE,  FASHION, 

and  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
Contests  for  APRIL : 

FANCY  WORK  4  Sailor's  Collar  in  Richelieu  work— A  Section  of  Lamp  Shade  for 

cuttine:  in  relief— A  Cape  and  Lappet  in  Richelieu  wor'K— A  Baby's  Boot  forbraidinir  or  working 
in  Irish  stitch,  and  Baby's  Bib  to  match— A  Cap  Bajr  or  Work  Bag  in  Silk  and  Paiier  Rosette 
work— A  Wool  Pattern  for  Sofa  Cushions — Ermine-stitch  Pattern  for  Slipiwrs- Lace  tor  Trim- 
ming Dress  in  Richelieu  work. 

LITERATURE.-Easter  in  Rome  and  in  Moscow  (Hlnstrated)— T^ra,  the  .Slave- .\  Ghost 
Story_The  Highest  Volcano  in  the  World  (with  Illustration)— The  Countess  of  Clare,  fte.  &e. 

DOAIESTIC  Thrift  in  Cookery— The  Useful  Book  of  Everyday  Wants,  Sc. 

THE  FASHIONS.    Illustrated  by  a  large  sheet  of  the  Newest  Styles— 22  Costumes. 
London:  Bemrose  &  Sons,  10  Paternoster  Buildings, 

■YIEWS  and  PLANS  of  SCHOOLS.— See  THE  BUILDER 

*  of  this  Week  for  View  and  "Plans  of  Schools  for  Bethiial  Green— The  Real  and  Con- 
ventional in  Art— Our  Public  Monuments— On  Coloured  Decoration— Ancient  Katioual 

Monuments— Sir  G.  G.  Scott's  Lectures,  &c  4d. ;  by  post,  4^,d. 

1  York  Street,  "W.C.  And  all  Newsmen. 


T 


ANCIENT  CLASSICS  for  ENGLISH  READERS, 

by  the  Rev.  W.  Lucas  Colh.\-.=!,  M.A. 


Edited 


On  April  1  will  be  published, 

VOL,  XVL— TERENCE,  and  PLAUTUS, 


A  Volume  is  published  Quarterly.  2s.  fid. 
William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


By  the  Editor. 


BICKERS  &  SON,  1  LEICESTER  SQUARE,  W.C. 

A  COMPANION  WORK  TO  THE  TURNER  ANT)  VERNON  GALLERIES. 

SELECTED    PICTURES     from    the    GALLERIES  and 

PRIVATE  COLLECTIONS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN:  a  Scries  of  I.'.o  Line  EnCTnvinirs, 
from  the  best  Works  of  the  best  British  Artists.  ■!  vols,  in  ^lurtfolios,  strictly  liniiterl  to 
S-'iO  Impressions  ;  l.'jO  Copies,  Artist's  Proofs,  large  folio,  olii;rcd  at  X;J1  10s.  per  copy  ; 
200  Copies,  Proofs,  folios,  offered  at  Dil. 

SHERIDAN'S  (Ricliard  Briusley)  WORKS.    With  a  Memoir, 

by  J.  P.  BnoiVNE,  M.D.,  containing  Extracts  from  the  Life,  hy  TfiOMAS  Mooite. 
New  Library  Edition,  2  vols,  demy  8w).  half  Koxburghe,  21s.  A  Single  Volume  Edition, 
in  large  type,  in  the  press. 

THE  WORKS  of  HENRY  FIELDING.    With  an  Essay  on 


IliM  Lia^  and  Genius,  by  AuTiniit  Muuriiv.    Edited  by  J.  V.  IJuownk,  M.D 
Library  Edition.  11  vols,  demy  Hvo.  half  Koxburirhe.  top  (-(Vos  jjilt.      12S.  tUl. 
N.B.  This  ia  the  only  complete  Edition  ever  pubUshcd,  containing  all  liis  Tocms  and 


MitfCcUanics. 


THE  WORKS  of  TOBIAS  SMOLLETT.   With  Memoir  of 

\m  Life,  John  Moorti,  M.D.  Edited  hy  J.  P.  Kuomm:.  "V-D.  New  Library  l2dition, 
uniform  with  the  above,  H  vols,  demy  8vo.  half  Koxburj;hf,  £1  Is. 

THE  CHRIST  of  the  PSALMS;  or,  llie  Key  to  tho  Prophecies 

of  David  concerninff  the  Two  Advents  of  Messiah.  By  CiiinsTi.VJJUS.  3  voU.  demy  Svo. 
cloth,  129.  XHcady  thh  Jn!/. 

MOTLEY'S    RISE  of  the  DUTCH    REPUBLIC.  Lilnm-y 

Edition,  unifbrm  with  the  "  History  of  tho  United  Netherlands.,''  New  Edition.  ;i  vols, 
demy  Hvo.  cloth,  .'Us.  (id. 

A  few  Seta  of  tho  REPUBLIC  and  NETOBRLANDS,  botrnd  in  7  \o\>.  demy  8vo. 
tree  marbled  calf-extra,  HCt  5b. 
***  The  above  Works  may  be  seen  at  any  of  tha  principal  Book'teUeri  In  Qrcat  Britain  or 
America.   ^  

BICKERS  &  SON,  1  LBIGESTBB  SC^aARB,  W.C. 


I  vol.  el«th,  910  jii)^  S» 

^HE  GROWN  (School)  IILSTORY  ..,f  ENGLANB.  Ahridgccl 

from  CiiAin.HNK'NKiiiTfn  "PopuV    l[|st^l■y  uf I",>\5l»nd." 
Also,  UtIESTlONS  on  lho-i#        History.  U  tlvt 


London;  KNiaiiT  A  C>   _  pi^j 


Now  pnbll,hcd,  I'ourth  Edition, rcvl.ad  at..l.^  .larked, v.,ih  a,idi|ional  Uece.tt  Cases,!..  Cd. 

T?PILEPSY    and    ITS    Clif  j.     (j,,;ou(1e  Biuman^ 

^  M.i)^l.C.S._lx.ndon:  IW.-^  mv!  r^c  s,  Jd'.^  And  o^l  lloohseller.. 

Third  Edition,  w'dili.a 


o 


^CA,  cI  mSs  T,is,  K PK^^^^^^  -^S.  URINARY  DEPOSITS,  and 
Urin.^  Di«U;?"Dr  Dni!.'^«J^V  .m1':'Z'>1'''  S.vn.pton*..  DU.no'".  and  Treatment  of 

 -   — ■ —   -       *  A.  Cnniiruirj,,  - 


new  i*uaiio«  ■ 

R''-^'='-'^™jii/,:  i;^^^^  By. 


neprinted  from'th^  "MoZal  Ch-^ 


•'ThlKpamidilrlooniilltutefir  ,  . 


VhlchCTcryyonnsrin** 
.Uuy.lhcrilorc. 
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NOW  READY. 

CONTRASTS.    Dedicated  to  the  Ratepayers 

of  London.  Crown  Svo.  5s. 
'•  A  very  remarkable  book.  The  evidence  adduced  to  establish  the  conclusions  on  which  the 
■writer  insists  stems  so  trustworthy,  and  tlie  wliolc  subject  is  treated  with  such  breadth  and 
clearness  of  exnosition.  tliat  his  arguments  can  hardly  f;iil  to  carry  conviction  with  them. 
Whoever  will  so  throuch  the  volume  will  find  such  abundant  evidence  of  waste  and  misappli- 
cation of  charitable  and  benevolent  endowments,  as  well  as  of  rates  annually  collected,  as  may 
well  supply  a  motive  for  vigorous  and  united  action  among  the  ratepayers  of  the  metropolis. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  A  book  which  should  cause  some  stir  Those  interested  in  tlie  subject—and  every  rate- 
payer is— must  go  to  the  book  itself  for  fuller  facts.  Wc  are  assured  no  one  will  regret  domg 
go." — yonconformist.  ....  ^    ^  j 

"A  most  interestine  volume,  and  one  calculated  to  do  a  considerable  amount  of  good.  Its 
author  is  evidently  thoroughly  acquainted  with  liis  subject,  and  has  completely  mastered  its 
details.  We  all  know  what  'Our  Seamen'  has  done  in  helping  on  the  cause  wliich  it  advo- 
cates. Without  comparison,  we  yet  may  say  that  •  Contrasts  '  will,  if  only  it  falls  into  intelli- 
gent hands,  go  far  to  promote  the  great  reforms  which  its  writer  has  at  heart."— ^  thamum. 

LARS  :  a  Pastoral  of  Norway.    By  Bayard 

Taylor.  Small  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

THE  TRAGEDIES  of  iESCHYLOS.  A  New 

Translation  ;  with  a  Biographical  Essay,  and  an  Appendix  of  Rhj-med  Choral 
Odes.  By  E.  H.  PLOtpxRE,  M.A.,  Processor  of  DiTinity,  King's  College, 
London.  Poptilar  Edition,  1  vol.  crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 


POLITICAL 


SECOND  EDITION. 

PORTRAITS 


Characters  of 


some  of  otir  Pnblic  3Ien.  (Reprinted  from  the  "  Daily  News." 
■with  Additional  Sketches.)   Cro-wn  Svo.  Gs. 


Revised,  and 


SOME  TALK  about  ANIMALS  and  their 

MASTERS.   By  the  Author  of  "  Friends  in  CounciL"   Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 
*' A  humorous  and  delicate  plea  for  the  due  protection  of  animal  rights." — Svectator. 
*■  A  charming  companion  for  a  spare  half-hour.   It  is  at  once  sportiv  <and  serious,  playful 
md  earnest ;  rich  in  hints  of  practical  value,  and  in  badinage  keen,  genial,  and  observant." 

Standard* 

WALKS  in  FLORENCE.     By  Susan  and 

JOAXXA  HoR^'ER.   2  Tols.  cro'OTi  Sto.  with  Illustrations,  21s. 

THIRD  EDITION. 

THE     TRUE    HISTORY    of  JOSHUA 

DATTDSOX.   Crown  Svo.  5s. 

OUR  NEW  MASTERS.  By  the  "  Journey- 

JIAX  EXGDTEER."    Post  SvO.  Ds. 

MEN  of  the  THIRD  REPUBLIC.  Reprinted, 

•with  large  Additions,  from  the  "  Daily  News."  Crown  Svo.  Cs. 
THIRD  EDITION. 

WANDERINGS  in  SPAIN.    By  Augustus 

J.  C.  Haks.  Crown  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  10s.  Gd. 


STRAHAN  &  CO.,  56  LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON. 


BRITISH  MUSEUM  PUBLICATIONS. 


LIST  of   the   BOOKS   of   EEFERENCE   in  the 

READrNTf  ROOM  of  the  BRITISH  MUSEtral.  Second  Edition,  revised.  Compiled 
by  W.  B,  Rye,  Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Printed  Books.  With  an  Account  of  th 
Keadint?  Room,  by  J.  Winter  Jcses,  Principal  Librarian.   1871.   ftvo.  5s. 

PLAN,  showing  the  arranjement  of  the  Library  of  Reference,  Coloiured.  The  Plan 
eeparately,  Gd. 

CATALOGUE  of  the  HEBREW  BOOKS  in  the 

Library  of  the  British  Mnseiim.  Prepared,  under  the  direction  of  J.  WiSTEE  JosES, 
by  Joseph  Zedxek.  18«7.  »vo.  2is. 

CATALOGUE  of  SYRIAC  MANUSCRIPTS  in  the 

British  Moseum.  acquired  since  the  Year  By  W.  Wright,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 

Arabic  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  late  Assistant-Keeper  of  the  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum.  4to. 

Vol.    L  BIBLICAL  JIAJTUSCRIPTS  AND  SERVICE  BOOKS.  1870.  1.33. 

Vol.  n.   THEOLOGY.    1h71.  2.V3. 

Vol.nL  REMAINING  CLASSES,  with  Preface,  Indices,  and  Photolithographs  of 
the  rarer  MSS.  1573.  SOs. 

CATALOGUE  of  PRINTS  and  DRAWINGS  in  the 

British  Mnsenm.  Division  I.  Political  and  Personal  Satires  rNo.  I  to  IMSl.  Vol.  I. 
1320  to  April  11.  V,m.  Compiled,  nmlcr  the  direction  of  G.  W.  Reid.  Keeper  of  the  Prints 
and  Drawings,  by  i'ttEDEEic  G.  Stepue.ns.   1870.  Svo.  2js.  Vol.  II.  in  tlic  press. 

CATALOGUE  of  the  GREEK  and  ETRUSCAN 

VASES  in  the  British  Mnsenm.  By  Samcei,  Bircit,  LL.D.,  Keeper  of  the  Oriental 
Antiquities,  and  CiiARi.E.'i  T.  Newtov.  M.A.,  Keeper  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities.  Index  and  Plates.  2  vols.  1851-70, 8vo.  each  vol.  53.;  fine  paper, 73. 6d. 

A  SELECTION  from  the  HISTORICAL  and  MIS- 

CELLANEOtrS  INSCRIPTIONS  of  CHALD>5;A,  ASSYRIA,  and  BABYLONIA. 
Prepared  for  pnbli«iation  by  Sir  UT.  C.  Rawmnson,  assisted  by  E.  Nonui.s,  Secretary 
Royal  Asiatic  Sfx.icty,  and  Geokoe  Smith.  Department  of  Antiquities,  British  Museum. 
Vols.  I. -III.  l«)l-7o.  I'olio,  eacli  vol.  2Cs. 

CATALOGUE    of    the    FISHES    in   the  British 

Museum.  By  Dr.  Albert  GOn-ther.  F.R.S.,  Assistant-Keeper  of  the  Department  of 
Zfloloary.  I".»-7i).  8vo.  Vol.  I.  los. :  Vol.  II.  fs.  ed. :  Vol.  III.  lOs.  Cd. ;  Vol.  IV.  83.  Cd.; 
VoLV.Ss.i  Vol.  VI.  7s.;  Vol.  VU.  8s.;  Vol.  VIII.  8s.  Cd. 

HAND  LIST  of  the  GENERA  and  SPECIES  of 

BIRDS,  diitingoishin?  those  contained  in  the  British  Museum.  By  George  Robert 
Gray,  i'.P..S.  *vo. 

Part  I.  ACCIPITP.es,  FISSIROSTRES,  TENUIROSTRES,  and  DENTIROS- 
TRES.  liwi.  7s. 

Part  II.  CO.ntiROSTRES,  SCANSORES,  COLUME/E,  and  GALLING.  1870.  63. 
Partlll.  STP.UTIIIOSE3,  GRALL.I;,  and  AXSEKE3.  with  Indices  o  Generic 
Specific  Names.  1871.  8f. 


LONDON :. 

LOSOMAN.^,  33  PATERNOiSTEU  ROW  ;  PICKERTNO,  I'M  PICCADILLY  ; 
ASHER  &  CO.,  13  BEDFORD  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN 
BERLIN:  11  UNTER  DEN  LINDEN. 


SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  &  CO.'S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS  AND  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

 »  

DHOW  CHASING  in  ZANZIBAR  WATERS 

and  on  the  E.\STEI!N  COAST  of  AFRICA  :  a  Narrative  of  Five  Years'  Experiences 
in  tlie  Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade.  By  Captuin  G.  L.  SULMVAX,  It.N.,  late  Com- 
mander of  II. M.S.  Daiihnc.  Demy  Hvo.  with  Illustrations  from  I'liotograiihs  and 
Sketches  taken  on.  the  spot  by  the  Author,  cloth  extra,  His.  [A'eac/tf. 

THE  ATMOSPHERE.    Translated  from  the 

French  of  Camtlle  Flammarton.  Edited  hy  James  GLAisirEir,  F.R.S.,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Mufxiietical  and  Meteorolrifjical  Department  of  the  Hoyal  Observatory  at 
Greenwich.  Royal  8vo.  with  10  beautiful  Chromo-Lithogruphs  and  «!  Woodcuts,  cloth 
extra,  bevelled  boards,  303.  [Z7*w  day. 

Extract  from  Editor's  Preface. 
I  believe  the  volume  will  be  found  to  be  readable,  popular,  and  accurate,  and  It  covers  ground 
not  occupied  by  any  one  work  in  our  lang:uaKe. 

The  work  treats  on  tlie  form,  dimensions,  and  movements  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  influence 
exerted  on  meteorology  by  the  physical  conformation  of  our  elobc  ;  of  the  figure,  heij^ht,  colour, 
weight,  and  chemical  components  of  the  atmosphere  ;  of  tlie  meteorological  phenomena  induced 
by  the  action  of  light,  and  those  optical  appearances  which  objects  present  as  seen  through 
diflerent  atmospheric  strata  :  of  the  nhenoniena  connected  with  heat,  wind,  cloudfl,  rain,  and 
electricity,  including  the  subjects  of  the  laws  of  climate.  The  contents  are.  therefore,  of  deep 
importance  to  all  classes  of  persons,  especially  to  the  observer  of  nature,  the  agriculturist,  and 
the  navigator. 
The  translation  was  made  by  Mr.  C.  B.  PITMAN. 

NOTICE— TnE  NEW  NOVEL  BY  MM.  ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 


RANTZAU 


a  Story  of 

By  MM.  Euckmanx-Chatuian.   2  vols,  crown  Svo.  cloth,  'Jls. 

\,Nqw  rcadu  at  all  Libraries. 
This  new  work,  by  these  celebrated  writers,  will  be  published  simultaneously  in  France 
and  England,  by  special  arrangement  with  the  authors. 


THE  BROTHERS 

the  Vosges. 


NEVER  AGAIN  :  a  Novel. 


By  Dr.  Mayo, 

C-^ou;  ready. 


Author  of  "  Kaloolah.'*  New  Edition,  I  vol.  crown  Svo.  cloth,  tJg, 
**  Puts  its  author  at  once  into  the  very  first  rank  of  novelists." — A  thencei 
"  Wit  that  reminds  us  ot  Mr.  Thackeray's,  but  with  good  humour  far  more  genuine." 

iSpectator,  February  8. 

SPECIAX  NOTICE.— NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  WORK  ON  THE  MAURITIUS. 

SUB-TROPICAL  RAMBLES  in  the  LAND 

of  the  APHANAPTERYX.  By  Nicholas  Pike,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius,  l  vol. 
demy  Svo.  iNearly  ready. 

***  This  work  will  be  profusely  illustrated  from  the  author's  own  sketches,  and  will  contain 
also  Maps  and  valuable  Meteorological  Charts. 

THE   CRUISE  of  the  ROSAEIO  amongst 

the  NEW  IXEBRIDES  and  SANTA  CRUZ  ISLANDS,  exposing  the  Recent  Atro- 
cities connected  with  the  Kidnapping  of  Natives  in  the  South  Seas.  By  A.  H.  MARKHA3I, 
Commander  K.N.   Svo.  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  cloth  extra.  [/n  the.  press. 

THE  PILGRIMAGE  of  the  TIBER,  from  its 

Mouth  to  its  Source ;  with  some  Account  of  its  Tributaries.  By  Williaji  DavieS- 
8vo.  with  many  very  tine  Woodcuts  and  a  Map,  cloth  extra,  about  133,      lln  thejircss. 

Et  terram  Hesperiam  venies,  ubi  Lydius  aiva 

Inter  opima  virClm  leni  fluit  agmine  Tibris. 

Virgil,  ^n.n.  781. 

[And  you  shall  come  to  the  Hesperian  land 

Where  Lydian  Tiber  flows  with  gentle  stream, 

By  fruitful  fields  of  men.] 

MAGNIFICENT  WORK  ON  CHINA. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  of  CHINA  and  its 

PEOPLE.  By  J.  Thomso?^,  F.R.G.S.  Being  Photographs  from  the  Author's  Negatives^ 
printed  in  permanent  Pigments  by  the  Autotype  Process,  and  Notes  from  personal  Obser- 
vation ;  embracing  Portraits  of  Prince  Kung  and  other  High  Officers  of  the  Empire  

Illustrations  of  the  Scenery  and  Public  Buildings,  Dwellings.  Costumes,  and  Customs  of 
the  People— Tea  Plantations— Magnificent  River  Scenery  "in  the  Upper  Gorges  of  the 
River  Yang-tze,  1,300  miles  inland— The  Peiho  River— The  Nankow  Pass— The  Great 
Wall,&c. 

***  The  complete  Work  will  embrace  200  Photographs,  with  Letter-press  Descriptions 
of  the  Places  and  People  represented.  4  vols,  imperial  4to.  each  £3  33,  The  first  volume, 
containing  50  Photographs,  will  be  ready  in  about  two  weeks. 

Subscribers  ordering  the  Four  Volumes  at  once  will  be  supplied  for  £10  IDs.;  half  of 
which  to  be  paid  on  receipt  of  Vol.  I.,  and  balance  on  completion  of  the  Work.  Non- 
subscribers'  price  is  £3  3s.  a  volume. 

Prospectuses,  giving  fuller  details,  on  application. 

NOTICE—TINDER  THE  DIRECT  SANCTION  OF  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
Ready  this  day,  the  Edition  for  1873. 

LOW'S  HANDBOOK  to  the  CHARITIES  of 

LONDON  for  1873.  Comprising  the  Objects,  Date  of  Formation,  Addres;?,  Income  and 
Expenditure,  Treasurer  and  Secretary  of  above  Nine  Hundred  Charitable  Institutions 
and  Funds.  Edited  and  revised  to  January  1873.  by  Chaules  Mackesox,  F.S.S.  Fcp. 
Svo.  fancy  paper, sewed,  Is.;  free  by  post,  Is.  2d.;  limp  cloth,  Is.  6d.;  free  by  post,  Is.  8d. 

GETTING  ON  in  the  WORLD;  or,  Hints 

on  Success  in  Life.    By  WILLIAM  MATHEWS,  LL.D.    Small  post  Svo.  cloth  extra, 
bevelled  edges,  Ga,  [Ready. 
"  The  book  is  in  every  respect  a  good  one,  and  we  commend  it  to  both  old  and  young,  but 
especially  the  latter,  as  one  of  the  best  guides  to  success  that  they  cotdd  possibly  have." 

Leeds  Mercury. 

NOTICE— Vol.  II.  now  ready. 

THE    HISTORY   of  FRANCE    from  the 

Earliest  Times  to  the  Year  \7m.  By  M.  Gutzot.  Author  of  "The  History  of  Civiliza- 
tion in  Europe,"  &c.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Robert  Black.  M.A.  Uniform 
in  size  and  price  with  Vol.  I.   Iloyal  Hvo.  cloth  extra,  21s. 

Tliis  Work  is  also  In  course  of  publication  in  Monthly  Parts,  each  2s.  It  is  illustrated 
with  numerous  very  exquisite  Woodcuts,  after  Designs  by  Alph.  de  Neuville. 

NOTICE—THE  NEW  EDITION  OF 

TWENTY  THOUSAND   LEAGUES  under 

the  SEA.  By  Jules  Verne.  Translated  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  L.  P.  Mercier, 
IM.A.  Large  post  Svo.  with  113  very  graphic  Woodcuts,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  10s.  6d. 
tUuiform  with  the  First  Edition  of  '*  The  Adventures  of  a  Young  Naturalist. "j 

iReady  this  day. 

*'  Boys  will  be  delighted  with  this  wild  story,  through  which  scientific  truth  and  most  frantic 

fiction  walk  check  by  jowl  It  is  nn  excellent  boys' book  We  devoutly  wish  we 

were  a  boy  to  enjoy  it." — Times,  December  2i. 

THE  GREAT   LONE   LAND:  an  Account 

of  the  Red  River  Expedition,  lSfin-70,  and  Subsequent  Travels  and  Adventures  in  the 
Af  anitoba  Country,  and  a  Winter  Journey  across  the  Saskatchewan  Valley  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.   By  Captain  BuxLER,  tuth  Regiment.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition  (.the 
Fiith),  crown  Hvo.  with  Illustrations  and  Map.  cloth  extra,  7s.  Gd. 
"  He  lias  a  sympathy  with  the  beautiful  as  well  as  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and  the  result  is  a 

book  the  contents  of  wiVwh  are  as  varied  as  the  matters  it  deals  with  would  lead  us  to 

suppose."- ^'injrs,  October  0,  l.s72. 

The  tone  of  this  book  is  altogether  delightful  and  refreshing  In  all  this  beautiful 

book,  in  which  everything  does  him  honour,  nothing  does  Captain  Butler  more  honour  than 

the  generous  humanity  which  pervades  it."— 6pcc(u(ur. 

VERY  FAR  WEST  INDEED  :  a  few  Rough 

Experiences  and  Adventures  on  the  North-West  Pacific  Coast.  By  R.  Bvron  Johxsox. 
New  Edition  (the  Fifth),  post,  fancy  boards,  2s.  [iVou;  ready. 

"Variety  and  adventure  abound  in  his  book,  which  is  written,  too,  with  never-flagging 
spirit."— ylf/icna-um. 

MOUNTAINEERING    in    the  SIERRA 

KEVADA.  By  Claeexcb  Ki.ng.  Tliird  and  Cheaper  Edition,  croB-n  Svo.  Cs. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


MY    TIME    and    WHAT    I'VE  DONE 

WITH  IT,  a  Tale,  by  F.  C.  Burnand,  commences  in  MACMILLAN'S 
MAGAZINE  for  APRIL,  and  will  be  continued  Monthly. 

A   PEINCESS   of    THULE,  by  William 


Black,  Author  of  "  The  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton,' 
in  MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE  for  APRIL. 

RETSY  LEE  :  a  Fo'c's'le  Yarn. 

appears  in  MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE  for  APRIL. 


is  continued 


Part  1. 


1.  " 

2.  " 

3.  " 

4.  " 
6.  " 

6.  " 

7.  " 

8.  " 


MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  CLXII.  (for  APRIL).  Monthly,  Is. 
Contents : 

BETSY  LEE  :  A  FO'C'S'LE  TARN."   Part  I. 

BALL-GIVING  AND  BALL-GOING."   By  Courtenat  Boyle. 

A  PRINCESS  OF  THULE."   By  "WiLLLUM  BLACK,  Author  of  "  The  Strange 

Adventures  of  a  Phaeton."   Chapters  i — 5. 
RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MR.  GROTE  AND  MR.  BABBAGE."   By  Lionel 

A.  TOLLEMACHE. 

DISESTABLISHMENT  AND  DISENDOWMENT :  WITH  A  PROPOSAL 
FOR  A  REALLY  NATIONAL  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND."  By  Alfred 
R.  Wallace,  F.R.S. 

MY  TIME,  AND  WHAT  I'VE  DONE  WITH  IT."  By  F.  C.  BuENAND. 
Chapters  1—3. 

FLOWERS  FOR  THE  POOR."  By  Miss  Stanley. 

OUR  PRESENT  POSITION  AND  PROBABLE  FUTURE  IN  INDIA." 
By  James  Koutlbdge. 


This  day,  crown  8to.  10s.  Gd. 

TTNIVERSITY     OARS;    being  a  Critical 

^-'^  Inquiry  into  the  After  Health  of  the  Men  who  Rowed  in  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Boat  Race  from  the  Year  1S29  to  1869  ;  based  on  the  personal 
Experience  of  the  Rowers  themselves.  By  John  Ed.  Morgan,  M.D.,  M.A. 
Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.,  late  Captain  of  the  John  +  (Col.  Univ.),  Physician  to  the 
Manchester  Royal  Infirmary,  Author  of  "  Deterioration  of  Race,"  &c. 

"  Dr.  Morgan's  book  presents  in  a  most  admirable  manner  full  and  accu- 
rate statistics  of  the  duration  of  life,  and  of  the  causes  of  death  of  all  the 
men  who  have  rowed  in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boats  from  1829  to  1869, 
and  also  gives  letters  addressed  to  the  writer  by  nearly  every  individual  of 
the  number." — Daily  News, 

IVrEMOIR  of  a  BROTHER.    By  Thomas 

Hughes,  M.P.,  Author  of  "  Tom  Brown's  School  Days."  Crown  8vo.  with 
Portrait  of  George  Hughes,  after  Watts,  engraved  by  Jeens,  5s. 

[Third  Edition  this  day. 

"  The  boy  who  can  read  this  book  without  deriving  from  it  some  additional 
impulse  towards  honourable,  manly,  and  independent  conduct  has  no  good 
stuff  in  him." — Daily  News. 

"  We  have  read  it  with  the  deepest  gratification  and  with  real  admira- 
tion."— Standard. 

"  The  biography  throughout  is  replete  with  interest." — Morning  Post. 

■^HE  DEPTHS  of  the  SEA  :  an  Account  of 

the  General  Results  of  the  Dredging  Cruises  of  H.M.SS.  Pordvpine  and 
Lightning  during  the  Summers  of  1868-69-70,  under  the  Scientific  Direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Carpenter,  F.R.S.,  J.  Gwyn  Jeffreys,  P.R.S.,  and  Wyville 
Thomson,  F.R.S.  By  Dr.  Wyville  Thomson,  Director  of  the  Scientific 
Staff  of  the  Challenger  Expedition.  8vo.  with  nearly  100  Illustrations  and 
Coloured  Maps  and  Plans,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  31s.  6d.  [?7iis  day. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  complete  than  the  account  of  the  scientific  results 
of  these  voyages,  which  are  fully  illustrated  by  woodcuts  of  the  strange 
forms  of  life  brought  from  the  dark  depths  of  the  ocean,  by  charts  of 
soundings,  and  elaborate  tables  o£  the  deep-sea  temperatures. — Daily  News. 

T  TFE  and  CORRESPONDENCE  of  JAMES 

-^^^  D.  FORBES,  late  Principal  of  the  Univei-sity  of  St.  Andrews.  By  J.  C. 
ShaiiU',  LL.D.,  Principal  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews;  P.  G.  TArr, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh ; 
and  A.  Adams  Reilly,  Barrister-at-Law.  8vo.  with  Portraits,  Map,  and 
Illustrations,  16s.  [Next  week. 

TT;SSAYS    in    POLITICAL  ECONOMY, 

Theoretical  and  Applied.  By  J.  E.  Caibnks,  M.A.,  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  in  University  College,  London.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  [This  day. 

npHE  SCIENTIFIC  BASES  of  FAITH.  By 

~"      J.  J.  Murphy,  Author  of  "Habit  and  Intelligence,"  &c.    8vo.  14s. 
  [This  day. 

nPHE  INTELLECTUAL  LIFE.    By  P.  G. 

Hamerton.  Crown  8vo.  with  a  Portrait  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  from  an 
Etching  by  Leopold  Flameng,  10s.  Cd. 

THE   MYSTERY  of  MATTER,  and  other 

Essays.   By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  PicroN.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d.         [This  day. 

Contents  :  The  Mystery  of  Matter — The  Philosojihy  of  Ignorance — The 
Antitlicsis  of  Faith  and  Sight— The  Essential  Nature  of  Religion— Chris- 
tian Pantlicism. 

EW  NOVEL  by  HENRY  KINGSLEY, 

"  OAKSIIOTT  CABTLE."   3  vola.  crown  8vo.  31fl.  Gd.  [This  day. 


N 

■\TIiW  NOVEL  by  the  AUTHOR  of  "  THE 


HEIR  of  REDCLYFFE,"  "THE  PILLARS  of  the  HOUSE;  or  Under 
Wodc,  Under  Rode."  To  be  published  in  Four  MonDily  Volumes.  Vol.  I. 
crown  8vo.  Tjh.  [Next  week, 

IE    FORCES  of  NATUPJ^:  :   a  Popular 

Introduelioii  to  tlic  Study  of  PhyHical  riicnoinona.  By  AMf';D|I:n  Ooti.lk- 
Ml.v.  TranKlatcd  from  the  Fronch  by  Mrs.  Noiiman  TiOCKVKii,  and  Edited, 
with  Notfa  and  AddiUoiix,  by  J.  Norman  Lodkvkii,  1'.U.,S.  .Second  Hdltloii, 
royal  ftvo.  with  U  Coloured  I'late.s  and  •IW  Woodcuta,  cloth  extra,  gilt, 
price  31».  fid.  [Next  week. 

PHE    CURSE  of   IMMORTALITY.  By 

A.  EiniULK-EvANH.  Crown  Svo.Os.  [This  day. 

ENT    in    its    REFLATION    to  the 

niUIU'lI  of  ICNnLAND.  By  (1.  II.  Ciiiithim,  M.A.,  Trlnripal  of 
Llclidi'M  Tlifioln((l<:iil  Colli'ifn.  (The  Duuiiitoii  l.(  rliircH  lor  1H7I.)  New 
and  Cheaper  lidlllun,  crown  Ovo.  7h.  Gd.  [ This  day. 


MACMILLAN  «c  CO.,  LONDON. 


NEW  WORKS. 


FRASER'S     MAGAZINE    for  April. 

Edited  by  J.  A.  Frotoe,  M.A.  Medium  8vo.  price  Half-a-Crown. 
Contents  :— 

The  Story  of  the  Death  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Strafford.  By  Reginald  F.  D. 

Palo  RAVE. 
Ought  Government  to  Buy  the  Railways  ? 
Episodes  in  the  Life  of  a  Musician.   By  M.  Bethaji-Edwards. 
Stanley's  Lectures  on  the  Ch>irch  of  Scotland.    By  Alexander  Falconer, 
On  some  Gradations  in  the  Forms  of  Animal  LUe. 
The  late  Lady  Becher. 

Mr.  Buckle's  Contribution  to  the  New  Philosophy  of  History.    By  J.  S. 

Stuart-Glen  NiE. 
I  A  Peep  at  Ancient  Etruria. 

r  ■  .      The  Irish  University  Question. 

MEMOIR  of  ADMIRAL    CODRINGTON ; 

■with  Selections  from  his  Correspondence,  including  Particulars  of  the  Battles 
of  the  Fii'st  of  June  1794  and  Trafalgar,  the  Expeditions  to  Walcheren  and 
New  Orleans,  War  Service  on  the  Coast  of  Spain,  and  the  Battle  of  Navarin. 
Edited  by  his  Daughter,  Lady  Bourchier.  'With  Two  Portraits,  Maps,  and 
Plans.   2  vols.  8vo.  36s.  [On  April!. 

LIFE  of  ALEXANDER  VON  HUMBOLDT. 

Edited  by  Professor  Bruhns,  Leipsic.  Translated  by  Jane  and  Caroline 
Lassells.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Three  Portraits,  price  36s.         [On  April  10. 

The  CRUISE  of  H.M.S  CURAQOA  among 

the  SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDS  in  1865.  By  Julius  Brenchley,  M.A.  F.R.G.S. 
One  vol.  8vo.  with  Map  and  very  numerous  Coloured  Plates. 

[In  a  few  days. 

SLAVE-CATCHING  in  the  INDIAN  OCEAN: 

a  Record  of  Naval  Experiences.  By  Capt.  Colojib,  E.N.  With  numerous 
Illustrations  from  Photographs,  &c.   8vo.  price  21s.  [On  April  10. 

The  RISE  and  PROGRESS  of  the  CHRIS- 

TIAN  RELIGION  in  the  WEST  of  EUROPE,  from  the  Reign  of  Tiberius 
to  the  End  of  the  Council  of  Trent,   By  John  Earl  Russell.  8vo.  lOs.  lid. 

[On  Saturday  next. 

HISTORY  of  the  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH, 

from  the  Death  of  St.  John  to  the  Middle  of  the  Second  Century.  By  the 
Rev.  T.  W.  MossMAN,  B.A.   8vo.  price  16s.  [On  April  10. 

Bishop  COLENSO'S    CRITICAL  EXAMI- 

NATION  of  the  SPEAKER'S  BIBLE  COMMENTARY.  Part  V.  The  Book 
of  Deuteronomy.   8vo.  price  5s. 

The  SIXTH    ORIENTAL  MONARCHY-, 

or,  the  Geography,  History,  and  Antiquities  of  Parthia.  By  G.  Rawunson, 
M.A.  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  With  Maps 
and  Illustrations,   Svo.  price  16s. 

CYLLENE;  or,  the  Fall  of  Paganism:  a 

Classical  Tale.  By  Henry  Sneyd,  M.A.  University  College,  Oxford.  2  vols, 
post  Svo.  price  14s. 

The  TAKING  of  ALBA,  and  other  POEMS 

and  TRANSLATIONS.   By  Lord  Francis  Hervey.   16mo.  price  4s.  6d. 

HELMHOLTZ'  POPULAR  LECTURES  on 

SCIENTIFIC  SUBJECTS,  translated  by  E.  Atkinson,  F.C.S.  Professor  of 
Experimental  Science,  Staff  College.  With  a  Preface  by  Professor  Tvndall, 
and  numerous  Woodcuts.    Svo.  price  12s.  6d.  [On  Monday  next. 

The  ELECTION  of  REPRESENTATIVES. 

By  TnoMAS  Hare.  Fourth  Edition,  adapting  the  proposed  Law  to  the 
Ballot,  with  Appendices  on  the  Preferential  and  the  Cumulative  Vote.  Post 
Svo.  price  7s. 

CELESTIAL  OBJECTS  for  COMMON 

TELESCOPES.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Webb,  M.A.  F.R.A.S.  Third  Edition, 
revised  and  adapted  to  the  Present  State  of  Sidereal  Astronomical  Science ; 
with  Map,  Plate,  and  Woodcuts.  Crown  Svo.  price  7s.  Cd. 

ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on  the  WAVE- 

THEORY  of  LIGHT.  By  IIUMriiuEY  Ll.ovn,  D.D.  D.C.L.  Provost  of 
Trinity  Cbllege,  Dublin.   Third  Edition.   Svo.  price  10s.  6d. 

HANDBOOK  of  HARDY  TREES,  SHRUBS, 

and  HERliACliOUS  PLANTS.  Based  on  the  French  Work  of  Messrs. 
Dkcalsnk  and  Nauoin.  By  W.  B.  Hkmslky.  With  204  Woodcut  Illustra- 
tions.  Svo.  price  21s. 

A  GENERAL  SYSTEM  of  DESCRIPTIVE 

and  ANALYTICAL  BOTANY.  Translated  from  the  French  of  E.  Ln  MaouT, 
M.I),  and  .1.  Dkcaiknh,  by  Mrs.  llooiiici!.  Edited  by  J.  D.  Hookicu,  M.D. 
Director  of  the  Hoyal  Hntanio  Gardens,  Kcw.  With  . '',500  Woodcuts.  Impe- 
rial Svo.  price  £2  i2s.  Cd.  ["»  Thursday  ncvl. 

SHAKESPEARE'S    HENRY   the  SIXTH, 

I'Ain'  I.  r.Mii'  II.  nud  Part  III.  annotntiil  for  Hie  use  of  SUidoiits  and  Candi. 
dales  by  the  Uev.  J.  Hunthii,  M.A.    12nio.  each  Play  price  is. 

The  THEORY  of  the  MODERN  SCIKN- 

TIP'IO  GAMK  of  WIUHT.  Ily  Wii.i.iAM  I'ouc,  F.R.S.  Mus.  Doc.  Oxon. 
I'iftli  Edition,  enlarged.    Fop.  Svo.  prioo  28.  Cd. 


London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READElI.nnd  DYEIJ 
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NEW  WOKKS  OF  IMPORTANCE 

TO  BE   PUBLISHED   BEFORE  EASTER. 


On  Monday,  April  7,  in  Two  Volumes,  8vo.  -with  Two  Portraits,  Maps,  and  Plans,  price  36s. 

MEMOIR  OF  THE  LIFE  OF 
ADMIRAL  SIR  EDWARD  CODRINGTON; 

With  Selections  from  his  Private  and  Oflacial  Correspondence,  including  Particulars  of  the  Battles  of  the 
First  of  June  1794  and  Trafalgar,  the  Expeditions  to  Walcheren  and  New  Orleans, 
War  Service  on  the  Coast  of  Spain,  and  the  Battle  of  Navarin. 

Edited  by  his  Daughter,  Lady  BOUECHIER. 


On  Thursday,  April  10,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Three  Portraits,  price  36s. 

LIFE  OF  ALEXANDER  YON  HUMBOLDT, 

ComnUed  in  Commemoration  of  the  Centenary  of  his  Birth,  by  Herr  JULIUS  LOWENBERG,  Dr.  ROBERT  AV£-LALLEMANT, 
^  and  Dr.  ALFRED  DOVE. 

Edited  by  Professor  KARL  BRUHNS,  Director  of  the  Observatory  at  Leipzig. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  JANE  and  CAROLINE  LASSELLS. 


On  Thursday,  April  10,  in  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations  from  Photographs,  &c.  price  21s. 

SLAVE-CATCHING  IN  THE  INDIAN  OCEAN; 

A  Becord  of  Naval  Experiences, 
By  Captain  COLOMB,  R.N. 


On  Saturday  next,  April  5,  in  One  Volume,  8vo.  price  10s.  6d. 

ESSAYS  ON  THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE 
CHRISTIAN    RELIGION    IN   THE   WEST    OF  EUROPE, 

From  the  Keign  of  Tiberius  to  the  End  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

By  JOHN   EARL   RUSSELL,  K.G. 


On  Thursday,  April  10,  in  8vo.  price  16s. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH, 

From  the  Death  of  St.  John  to  the  Middle  of  the  Second  Century;  comprising  a  full  Account  of  the 
Primitive  Organization  of  Church  Government  and  the  Growth  of  Episcopacy. 

By  T.  W.  MOSSMAN,  B.A.,  Rector  of  East  and  Vicar  of  "West  Torrington,  Lincolnshire. 


On  Thursday  next,  in  One  Volume,  with  5,500  Woodcuts  by  L.  Stenheil  and  A.  Riocreux,  imperial  8vo.  price  52s.  6d. 

A    GENERAL    SYSTEM    OF    DESCRIPTIVE  AND 

ANALYTICAL  BOTANY. 

I.   Organography,  Anatomy,  and  Physiology  of  Plants. 
II.  Iconography,  or  the  Description  and  History  of  Natural  Families. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  E.  LE  MAOUT,  M.D.  and  J.  DECAISNE,  Member  of  the  Institute,  by  Mrs.  HOOKER. 

EDITED,  AND  ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  THE  BOTANICAL  SYSTEM  ADOPTED  IN  THE  UNIVERSITIES  AND  SCHOOLS 

OF  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

By  JOSEPH  DALTON  HOOKER,  M.D.  &c.  Director  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew. 


In  a  few  days,  in  One  Volume,  8vo.  with  a  Map  and  very  numerous  Coloured  Illustrations. 

THE  CRUISE  OF  H.M.S.  CURACOA  AMONG  THE 
SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDS  '  IN  1865. 

By  JULIUS  BRENCHLEY,  M.A.  F.R.G.S. 


On  Monday  next,  in  8vo.  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  price  123.  6d. 

POPULAR  LECTURES  ON  SCIENTIFIC  SUBJECTS. 

By  H.  HELMHOLTZ, 

FnlegaoT  of  Physiology,  fonnerly  in  the  Univcraity  of  Heidelberg,  and  now  in  the  University  of  Berlin ;  Foreign  Member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 
Translated  by  E.  ATKINSON,  Ph.D.  F.C.S.  Professor  of  Experimental  Science,  Staff  College. 
With  an  Introduction  by  JOHN  TYNDALL,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain. 


London :  LONGMANS,  GKEEN,  READEK,  and  DYER,  Paternoster  Row. 
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RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON'S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  TEMPLE 


APRIL. 


Now  ready,  Is. 

BAR 

Contests  : 


MAGAZINE  for 


1.  THE  NEW  MAGDALEN.  By  Wilkie  Collixs,  Author  of  "The  Woman 

in  White." 

Chapter  22  The  JIan  in  the  Dining-room. 

„      23  Lady  Janet  at  Bay. 

2.  AN  EVEKING  WITH  ERASMUS. 

3.  THE  HARD  AND  SHARP  STEEPLECHASE. 

4.  WHO  KILLED  WILLIAM  RUFUS. 

5.  CAPTAIN  MAUKY. 

6.  A  VAGABOND  HEROINE.  By  Mrs.  Edwakdes,  Author  of  "  Ought  We  to 

Visit  Her  ?  "  Chapters  6  and  7. 

7.  IN  MEMOHIAM  :  JAMES  HASXAY. 
S.  NADOLIG  :  a  Welsh  Slcetch. 

9.  THE  QUEEN  OF  LETTER- WRITERS. 
10.  THE  WOOING  O'T  :  a  Novel.  Chapters  24  and  25. 


Now  ready,  Illustrated,  Is. 


LONDON   SOCIETY  for   APRIL.  Edited 


by  Floeence  Marrtat. 


COSTEOTS : 


A  SIMPLETON.  By  Chaeles  Keade.  Chapter  14. 
A  SPRING  FLOWER  SONG. 
LEAVES  BY  A  LISTENER. 

TWO  YEARS  SINCE  :  a  Story  of  the  Last  War.  ByAKTHnK  1  BECKETT,  niustrated. 

A  BREAKFAST  WITH  MR.  GLADSTONE. 

ALL  FOOLS'  DAY.  Drawn  by  George  Cruiksliank,  Jun. 

AN  APRIL  DAISY.   By  GnY  ROSLYN.  Illustrated. 

BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON.  By  the  Rev.  F.  Ahsold. 

AT  A  MODERN  SHRINE.   Illustrated  by  M.  E.  Edwards. 

AMONG  THE  LAPPS.  By  Thomas  Shaiep. 

MY  GRANDMOTHER.  By  T.  H.  S.  ESCOTT.  Illustrated. 

THE  PARSON'S  WIFE. 

"NO  INTENTIONS."  By  Floeesce  Marrtat.  Chapter  4.  Illustrated. 
THE  TALK  OF  THE  TOWN.  By  Free  Lascb. 


NEW   BOOKS   NOW  READY. 

ROOTS  :   a  Plea  for   Tolerance.  Reprinted 

from  "  The  Temple  Bar  Magazine."  With  an  Additional  Chapter.  1  vol. 
demy  8vo.  6s. 

•WHICH    SISTER  ?  a  Novel.    By  Sydney 

MosTYN,  Author  of  "  The  Surgeon's  Secret."  2  vols,  crown  8vo, 

OVER  TURF  and  STUBBLE.    By  the  Old 

Calabar.   1  vol.  crown  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 

FIELD-MARSHAL     SIR     JOHN  BUR- 

GOTNE,  Bart.,  his  LIFE  and  CORRESPONDENCE.  Comprising  Extracts 
from  his  Journals  during  the  Peninsular  and  Crimean  Wars ;  Letters  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Jlarqiiis  of  Anglesey,  Lords  Palmerston  and  Herbert, 
Sir  Roljert  Peel,  Lord  Raglan,  Omar  Pasha,  .ind  many  other  celebrated  Men. 
Also  the  Private  and  Official  Correspondence  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne  during  the 
Crimean  War.  Eiiited  by  Lieut.-Col.  the  Hon.  Gbokgb  'Wiioitesley,  Royal 
Engineers.    2  vols.  8to.  with  Portrait,  803. 

DOCTORS  and  PATIENTS  ;  or,  Anecdotes 

of  the  Medicnl  World  and  Curiosities  of  l\[edicine.    By  JOHV  Times,  P.S.A., 
Author  of  "  Lives  of  Wits  and  Uuniourists."    2  vols,  crown  Svo.  21s. 
"  A  l>ook  whieli  abounds  in  interest  and  amusement."— J/oni/nr/  Post. 

TURNING  POINTS  in  LIFE.    By  the  Rev. 

Frederick  Arnold.  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  21s. 

A  LADY  of  the  LAST   CENTURY ;  Mrs. 

ELI55ABETn  MONTAGU.    Including  T,ctters  of  Mrs.  Montagu  never  before 
published.     By  Dr.  DoiiAN,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  "  The  Queens  of  England 
of  the  House  of  Hanover."   Second  Edition.  1  vol.  Svo.  14s. 
*•  The  book  haH  cnougti  interest  to  lead  the  reader  on  at  whatever  page  ho  opens,  and  lie  will 
searcely  lay  it  dovn"—.^uturday  JUvicw. 

REVEALED  at  LAST:  a  Novel.    By  A. 

EuBur,K-EvANfi.   2  ^^'s.  crown  Svo. 
**Thc  titory  \h  of  thrilliiii:  intcreat.  the  plot  is  ori^'iiml.  tUc  conversations  arc  lifelike,  and  tho 
talent  of  the  author  is  evident  in  every  patfe."— t/«/iJi  Jtult. 

OUR  WORK  in  PALESTINE:  a  History  of 

tho  RfKcarches  c'onducted  in  Ji-rnHrtlem  nml  thn  Hcily  Land  by  flaptalna 
WiLBON,  ANniviiwiN,  Wauiikn,  Sir..  (lBBne(!  by  the  ('oniniittw  of  (.h(^  Pali'S- 
tlno  Exploration  Fund.)  i'cp.  8vo.  illunlruted  by  iipwurUn  of  fiO  Woodcuta 
and  Plans,  <Ih.  (id. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 


liORD  LYTTON'B  NOVBL. 

'J'liit  (lay  I*  [fttliliihed,  1  voIh.  crown  Hvo. 

KENELM  CHILLINGLY: 

BU  AdveaturoH  iinil  Opinions. 

By  tli'i  Author  of  i\n:  "  (ji.xtiifiH,"  Sec, 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW 

For  APRIL. 

Edited  by  JOHN  MORLEY. 

PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  MORALITY.  By  Edwatvd  A.  Freemax. 

WITCHCRAFT  AND  NON-CHRISTIAN  RELIGIONS.   By  A.  C.  LYALl. 

FREE  TRADE  FROM  A  COLONIAL  POINT  OF  VIEW.  By  D.  Symb. 

SEDITION.  By  HENTtY  CnOMPTON. 

MR.  PATER'S  ESSAYS.   By  the  EDITOR. 

THE  LIQUOR  QUESTION.  By  Arthur  AbnOLD. 

DR.  STIRLING,  IIEGEL,    AND   TUE   MATHEMATICIANS.    By  W.  ROBERTSO;- 
Smith. 

A  REJOINDER.  By  J.  Hutchison  Stielisg. 

LADY  ANNA.  By  ANTHONY  Trollope.  Chapters 

CRITICAL  NOTICES  :  DR.  HAKE'S  POEMS.  By  D.  G.  ROSSETTI. 

SOME  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH.  By  Edith  Smcox. 


JOHN   rORSTER'S    LIFE  of  CHARLES 

DICKENS.  Demy  Svo.  with  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  Vol,  I.,  12s.- 
Vol.  II.,  Us. 

JOHN  MORLEY'S  ROUSSEAU.     2  vols, 

demy  Svo.  26s. 

ANTHONY    TROLLOPE'S  AUSTRALIA 

and  NEW  ZEALAND.    2  vols,  demy  Svo.  with  Maps,  3Gs. 

G.  J.  WHYTE-MELYILLE'S  TRUE  CROSS. 

Post  Svo.  Ss. 

"  GUY  LIVINGSTONE  SILVERLAND. 

Demy  Svo.  12s.  [27iii  day. 

DR.  DASENT'S  JEST  and  EARNEST:  a 

Collection  of  Essays  and  Beviews.  2  toIs.  crown  Svo.  21s, 

MRS.  ELLIOT'S  OLD   COURT  LIFE  in 

FBANCE.    2  vols,  demy  Svo.  2-ls. 

KIBRIZLPS    MEHEMET    PASHA^S  SIX 

YEARS  in  EUROPE.  A  Sequel  to  "  Thirty  Tears  in  the  Harem."  Demv 
Svo.  IT/iisdatj. 

W.    N.    MOLESWORTH'S    HISTORY  of 

ENGLAND  from  1S30.   Complete  in  3  vols,  demy  Svo.  ISs. 

LIEUT.-COL.    MARTINDALE'S  RECOL- 

LECTIONS  of  CANADA.  Oblong  4to.  with  numerous  Illustrations  by 
Lieut.  Carlile,  21s. 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 
OUIDA'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

PASCxiREL  :  a  Story.     By  Ouida.    3  vols. 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  PICCAiyLLT. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

IN  the  LAP  of  FORTUNE.     By  Josepk 

HA'n'ON.   3  vols.  ITIiistceet. 

THE   DEATH   SHOT.     By  Captain  Mayne 

Reid.   3  vols.  ITIiisdai/. 

WILD  WEATHER.  By  Lady  Wood.  2  vols. 
TEN  YEARS.  By  Gertrude  Young.  2  vols. 
SO  VERY  HUMAN.    By  Colonel  Richards. 

3  vols. 

BRIGHT  MORNING,    liy  Maria  M.  Grant. 

3  vola. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 


Now  rendy.  crown  Svo.  cloth,  "«.  ilil. 

MADONNA'S  CHILD: 

A  Poom. 
T?y  ALFRF.I1  AU??TrN. 

**  TVf  r  Austin  htm  wrltton  nn  the  worthy  rrprpKcntatlvo  of  n  m'liool  of  poetry  wliich  tlu'i*  «ao 
too  tniirh  rtiwin  lo  fiiiir  hml  dlid  out  IVom  ntnonii  uk.  JUdunl  by  (h»'kiii|K'iit'>l;iiii|ii^il  ut 
literary  iirt  •  Miul(>miii'i«  Child'  imi»t  h«  iironmnuTd  a  wmk  of  very  notcwni  tli.\'  ordt-r.  of 

rure  licootyj  of  true  imk'IIc  jiowcr,  nnd  one  by  whioll  coilliiiiporury  EiiKU>h  !>■   ,  >  niiu  li 

tho  richer." -Jtnnrtnri/. 


WILLIA.M  UI.ACKWOOD  k  BONH,  EDINHtlHOlI  AND  I,<)ND()N. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  k  80IW,  EDINnilUOtl  AND  l.  NluiN. 
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HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  NEW  WORKS. 


HISTORY  of  TWO  QUEENS:  CATHARINE 

of  AHAGON  and  ANNE.  BOLETN.  By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.  8vo.  30s. 

ADVENTURES   AFLOAT  and  ASHORE. 

By  Parker  Gillmore  ('*  Ubiqne").    2  vols,  with  Illustrations,  21s. 
"  Written  in  bright  and  lively  style."— A  thcnceum. 
**  An  inimitable  repertory  of  anecdotes,  fiin,  and  frolic." — J ohn  BulL 

THE    LUSHAI    EXPEDITION,  1871-72. 

By  Lieut.  R.  G.  'Woodthorpe,  Royal  Eugiueers.   8vo.  Tvitli  Illustrations,  15s. 

LODGE'S  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE 

for  1873.  Under  the  ESPECIAL  PATRONAGE  OF  HER  MAJESTY. 
Corrected  by  the  Nobility,  and  containing  all  the  New  Creations.  Forty- 
second  Edition,  1  vol.  with  the  Arms  beautifully  engraved,  bound,  3l3.  6d. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

BEAUTIFUL   EDITH.     By  the  Author  of 

**  Ursula's  Love  Story,"  &c.    3  vols. 
"  *Beautifiil  Edith'  is  a  pretty  love  story— well  written,  and  good  in  tone"~Atkenmtm. 
'*  One  of  the  very  best  novels  that  have  been  issued  for  a  lon^  period.   It  will  become  widely 
popular.   The  author  possesses  a  charming  st>ie,  and  also  a  talent  for  quiet  humour." 

Messenger, 

WILD  GEORGIE. 

Author  of  "  Lil."   3  vols. 

HIDDEN   PERILS.    By  Mary  Cecil  Hat. 

*'  This  novel  is  interesting.    Its  love  story  is  very  pretty  and  very  i>uie." —Spectator, 
"  The  author  may  be  congratulated  on  the  power  and  talent  displayed  in  this  story.  It  is  full 
of  weU-suatainecl  iuteroat,  and  cannot  iail  to  be  popular."— Po£^. 


By  Jean  Middlemass, 


PARTED  LIVES.    By  Mrs.  Spendee. 

**One  of  the  best  recent  novel?.  The  plot  is  well  conceived  and  worked  out.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  cleverness  in  the  character- pain  ting,  and  marked  felicity  of  lanffuo^^." —Standard, 
"A  really  admirable  book."_JbAn  Bull.   "A  work  of  a  very  high  order."— GZo&e. 

LITTLE  KATE  KIRB Y.  By  F.  W.  Robinson, 

Author  of  "  Grandmother's  Money,"  "  No  Church,"  &c.  3  vols. 

"We  consider  this  to  be  Mr.  Robinson's  most  successful  story  ;  true  to  life,  well  conceived, 
TFell  told,  and  containing  a  sound  moral.  The  reader's  attention  is  riveted,  and  the  interest 
unstained  with  unabated  strength  throughout."— 6(a7u/arrf. 

"The  be^t  novel  Mr.  Robmson  has  written.   It  is  exceedingly  interesting."- £^a;aminer. 

"  The  best  of  Mr.  Robinson's  novels.   It  is  a  spirited  story." — Spectator. 

"  A  novel  abounding  in  interest." — Morning  Post. 

**  An  original,  powerful,  and  fascinating  book."— JbAn  Bull. 

A  WOMAN  at  the  WHEEL.  By  A.  M.  Tobyn. 

**  A  remarkably  pleasant,  readable,  and  well-told  story."— Morning  Post, 

MAY.   By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Author  of  "  Chroni- 

Cles  of  Carlingford,"  "  Salem  Chapel,"  &c.   3  vols.  [Just  ready. 


SMITH,   ELDER,   &  CO.'S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  APRIL. 

With  Illustrations  by  6.  T).  Leslie,  A.R.A.,  and  George  du  Manrier,  Is. 

OU)  KENSINGTON.  With  an  Illnstiation.  LIH—That  thou  are  Blamed  shall  not  be 
thy  Dtfect.  HV  Holy  St.  Francis,  what  a  Change  is  here  1  LV — See  you  not  Some- 
thing beside  Huonxy  ?  LVI  The  Play  ia  Flayed,  the  Curtain  Drops. 

BYZANTINE  ANATOLIA. 

ANAGRAMS. 

THE  FLY-FISHEB  IN  WINTEB  QUARTERS. 

A  FANTASIA  IMPROVISATION. 

TTOTES  ON  GHOSTS  AND  GOBLINS. 

A  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  COTTON  COUNTRY. 

ZELDA  S  FORTUNE.    With  an  Illustration.    II.— Town  Mice  and  a  Country  Mouse. 

in  A  Legend  of  the  Rhine.    IV.  La  Prova  d'un'  Opera  Seria.  V  Mademoiselle 

Leczinska.  VI — A  Leap  and  a  FaU. 


OLD  KENSINGTON.    By  Miss  Thackeeay. 

1  vol.  8vo.  with  13  Illnstrations,  I63.  [On  April  1. 

A    MONTH  in   SWITZERLAND.    By  the 

Rev.  F.  Earham  Zkckk,  Author  of  "  Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs  and  of  the 
Kedivfi."   Crown  8vo.  53.  [On  AprWi, 

THE    STORY  of  GOETHE'S   LIFE.  By 

George  Henby  Lewes.   Crown  8vo.  with  Portrait,  Ts.  6d.        [This  day. 

ON  EXERCISE  and  TRAINING,  and  their 

EFFECT  npon  HEALTH.  By  R.  J.  Lee,  M.A.,  M.D.  (Cantab.),  Lecturer  on 
Pathology  at  Westminster  Hospital,  &c.   Is.  [Ready, 

LITERATURE    and    DOGMA:    an  Essay 

towards  a  Better  Apprehension  of  the  Bilile.  By  Matthew  Arnold. 
Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.  9s.  (A  small  portion  of  this  work  has  appeared 
in  the  "  ComhiU  Magazine.") 

AMADEUS,  and  other  Poems.    By  Alfred 

Wtatt-Edoell.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

HARCOURT.    By  G.  L.  Tottenham,  Author 

of  "  Terence  McQowan."   a  vols,  post  8vo.  [Immediately. 

KATHERINE'S   TRIAL.     By  Holme  Lee, 

AnthoTof  "  The  Eeantiful  Mis',  Earrington,"  "Basil  Godfrey's  Caprice,"  &c. 
Post  870.  73. 

LADY  CAROLINE  ;  with  Pendants.  By 

BOBKRT  BlJkCK.    Post  8v0.  73. 


WITH  THE  SANCTION  OF  THE  REGISTRAR-GEXERAIu 
Now  ready,  royal  8vo.  clotli  lettered,  5s. ;  paper  caver,  40. 

DIGEST  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
CENSUS  OF  1871. 

COMPILED   FROM   THE   OFFICIAL  RETURNS, 
AND 

Edited  by  JAMES  LEWIS;  '" 
Of  the  Registrar-General's  Department,  Somerset  House. 

*,»  Dedicated  by  permission  to  the  President,  '(''ice-Presiaents,  and  Council  of  the 
Statistical  Society  of  London, 

This  DIGEST  will  be  found  to  embody  all  theleading  features  contained  in  the  1,190  pages  ol 
the  two  official  folios,  condensed  into  a  volume  of  about  200  pages. 

In  the  Introduction  will  be  found  a  Synopsis  of  much  valuable  information  gleaned  chiefly 
from  the  Census  Keports  of  1851  and  1861,  which  are  probably  not  generally  available  for 
reference  now,  respecting  the  organization  by  means  of  whicli  the  Census  is  taken,  the  various 
admmistrative  subdivisions  of  the  country,  and  other  matters  likely  to  prove  interesting;  an 
exposition  of  the  chief  results  of  the  1871  enumeration  as  compared  with  its  predecessors,  and  a 
comparison  of  the  past  with  the  probable  future  growth  of  the  Metropolis,  are  also  given. 

The  Tabular  Matter  is  divided  into  Three  Sections.  (J.I  A  series  of  Summary  Tables,  in 
which,  amongst  other  things,  the  statistics  of  Population,  of  Parliamentary  representation,  of 
the  value  of  Property,  and  of  the  degree  of  education  in  the  several  Counties,  are  given  in  a 
form  admitting  of  ready  comparison  one  with  another;  also  !a  statement  of  the  population  in 
every  City,  Borough,  Town,  and  Urban  Sanitary  District,  alpliabetically  arranged;  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  the  several  Dioceses  are  constituted;  and  the  total  number  of 
persons  in  Public  Institutions,  on  board  vessels,  and  without  homes.  (II,)  A  Series  of  Tables 
arranged  so  as  to  give  a  complete  view  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Country  is  mapped  out  for 
Registration  and  Poor  Law  purposes,  the  population  of  every  parish  or  place  in  the  several 
Registration  Districts  or  Unions  being  stated.  (III.)  An  alphabetical  arrangement  of 
Counties,  showing  under  each  County  how  it  is  subdivided  for  administrative  purposes,  the 
value  of  Property,  the  population  of  its  chief  towns,  and  the  distribution  of  its  population  aa 
regards  county  and  borough  representation. 

No  efforts  have  been  spared  to  ensure  tlie  correctness  of  every  figure  throughout  the  volume, 
and  the  Editor  believes  that  in  this  respect  the  facts  may  be  entirely  depended  on  for  their 
fidelity  to  the  Official  Returns. 


LONDON :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  6  AND  7  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 
Now  ready,  crown  Svo.  cloth,  7s. 

POOR  RELIEF  IN  DIFFERENT 
PARTS  OF  EUROPE; 

Being  a  Selection  of  Essays,  translated  from  the  German  work,  "  Das  Armenwesen 
und  die  Armengesetzgebung  in  Europiiisclieu  Staaten,  herausgegeben 
von  A.  Emminghaus." 

Eevised  by  E.  B.  EASTWICK,  C.B.,  M.P. 


LONDON :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  6  AND  7  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 
Revised  and  Enlarged,  demy  Svo.  half  roan,  9s. 

THE  TEACHERS'  LIST  FOR  1873. 

CONTAINING  A. 

Calendar  of  all  Executive  and  Examining  Bodies,  Universities,  General  and  Special 
Colleges;  Public,  Proprietary,  and  Middle-Class  Schools;  Denominational 
Colleges  and  Schools;  the  principal  Private  Schools;  Education  of 
Women,  Training  Colleges,  &c. ;  together  with  a  complete 
Alphabetical  Directory  of  Qualified  and  Certificated 
Teachers,  and  a  List  of  School  Boards,  with  the 
Names  of  the  Officers. 

Edited  by  PHILLIPS  BEVAN,  F.R.G.S.,  F.G.S. 

And  Dedicated,  by  permissioni  to  Sir  Francis  R.  Sandford,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  Secretary 
to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

*«»  This  Work  has  undergone  a  most  careful  revision,  and  more  than  One  Hnndrecl 
pages  of  entirely  New  Matter  have  been  inoorjjorated. 

"  Since  last  year,  when  Mr.  Bevan's  first  edition  of  the  '  Teachers'  List '  appeared,  he  mnst 
have  laboured  almost  incessantly  in  order  to  bring  the  work  into  the  condition  of  complete- 
ness in  which  it  now  presents  itself.  To  call  the  book  now  a  '  Teachers'  List '  is  to  appW  too 
modest  a  name  to  it.  It  is  everybody's  list  who  wants  a  book  of  reference  on  education,  educa- 
tional authorities,  and  educational  organization  in  the  kingdom. Board  Chronicle. 


LONDON  :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  B  &  7  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


Crown  Svo.  pp.  260,  neat  cloth,  price  Ss, 

COLYMBIA. 

The  book  is  amusing  as  well  as  clever,"—^  (It/jnceum. 


LONDON :  TRtiBNER  &  CO.,  57  AND  59  LUDGATE  HILL. 


Third  Edition,  crown  Svo.  pp.  xxi  308,  cloth,  price  10s.  6d. 

ENIGMAS  OF  LIFE. 

By  W.  R.  GREG, 

CONTENTS:  Realizable  Ideal s_Mal thus  Notwithstanding— Non-Surpival  of  the  Fittest^ 
Jjimits  and  Directions  ot  Human  Development — The  Significance  of"  Life— De  Profundig-, 
Elsewhere— Appendix. 


LONDON:  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  .57  AND  59  LUDGATE  HILL. 


Now  ready,  demy  Svo.  pp.  256,  cloth,  123. 

THE  FAIR  HAVEN: 

A  Work  in  Defence  of  the  Miraculous  Element  in  Our  Lord'a 
Ministry  upon  .'Earth,  both  as  against  Eatlonalistoo 
impugners  and  certain  Orthodox  defenders. 

By  the  late  JOHN  PICKARD  OWKN. 

EDITED  BY  WILLIAM  BICKERSTETII  OWEN. 

■WITH  A  MEMOm  OF  TTIV.  AUTHOR. 


OMiTTT    c-T  TMTTJ    fcn/->    1  c  HT  A  T "T>  T        r,T  «  f LONDON  :  TKtlBNF.R  *  CO..  W  AND  w  LUDOATE  HILL  ; 

SMITH,  ELDER,  k  CO.,  15  WATiiRLOO  PLAC.^.  :  j.vrE  h  and  ro  I'aternosteu  ito^v. 


MJ 


The  Saturday  Ee view. 


[March  29,  1873. 


HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO.'S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


IRELAND  in  1872  :  a  Tour  of  Observation, 

with  Remarks  on  Irish  Public  Questions.  By  Dr.  James  Macaulay.  1  toI. 
post  8vo.  7s.  6d, 

A  moet  readable  and  needftil  book  of  pressins  public  importance.  The  electors  of  this 
coontry  should  be  acquainted  with  ite  contents."— /Vceman. 

**  A  perusal  of  the  work  would  show  our  statesmen  and  people  what  might  be  done  for  Ireland 
if  proper  means  were  empJoyed.'*— £e(/twi  y^ews  Letter, 

NEW  BRUNSWICK.— FIELD  and  FOREST 

RAMBLES  of  a  NATURALIST;  with  Notes  and  Observations  on  the 
Natural  History  of  Eastern  Canada.  By  A.  Letth  Adams,  M.A.,  &c., 
Author  of  "  Wanderings  of  a  Naturalist  in  India,"  &c.  &c.  1  vol.  demy  8vo. 
with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  l4s.  [TAis  daij. 

TENT  LIFE  in  NORWAY  with  ENGLISH 

GYPSIES.  By  Hubert  Smith.  1  vol.  demy  8vo.  with  Maps  and  Illustra- 
tions, 218.  liVearli/  ready. 

PANDURANG  HARI :  a  Tale  of  Mahratta 

Life  Sixty  Tears  Ago.  With  an  Introduction  by  Sir  Bartle  E.  Frere, 
G.C.S.I.,  &c.   2  vols,  crown  8vo.  21s. 
A  most  accurate  and  vivid  picture  of  Mahratta  life." — Pa7l  Mall  Gazette. 
"A  history  which  is  a  series  of  the  wildest  romances,  out  of  which  half-a  dozen  historical 
novels  might  be  constructed,  such  as  the  authors  of  *  Pandurang  Hiiri  *  and  *Tara'  wrote  for 
the  delight  of  their  day  and  generation." — Athenceum, 

THE  GREAT  DUTCH  ADMIRALS.  By 

Jacob  dk  Llefde.   1  vol.  crown  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  5s, 
**  A  hiehly  interesting  work.  The  volume  is  well  printed,  and  its  illustrations  are  numerous 
and  gooa.  The  story  is  told  with  charming  simplicity  of  language."— ieetis  Mercury. 

MODERN  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE.  By 

T.  G.  Jackson.   1  vol.  crown  8vo.  5s.  [Just  ready. 

A  LEGAL  HANDBOOK  for  ARCHITECTS. 

By  Edward  Jenkins  and  John  Raymond.  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  5s. 

[Nearly  ready. 

*«•  This  book  will  also  constitute  a  useful  Book  of  Reference  for  Builders 
and  Building  Owners. 

GOETHE'S  FAUST.    A  New  Translation  in 

Rime.   By  C.  Kegan  Paul.   1  vol.  crown  Svo.  6s.  [Ready, 
**  It  reveals  to  us  more  of  the  majesty,  the  subtlety,  the  trrace.  and  the  depth  of  thia  great 
German  masterpiece  than  any  other  translation  wc  know  of." — Daily  Bristol  Times. 
"  Mr.  Paul  is  a  zealous  and  on  the  whole  a  faithful  interpreter."- i'aiurrfaf/  Review, 

THE   GALLERY  of  PIGEONS,  and  other 

Poems.  By  Theo.  Marzials.   Crown  Svo.  4s.  6d.  [This  day. 

EROS  AGONISTES  :  Sonnets.    By  E.  B.  D. 

Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d.  [Ready, 
"The  author  of  these  verses  has  written  a  very  touchin;?  story  of  the  human  heart  in  the  story 

he  tells  with  such  pathoe  and  power,  of  an  affection  cherished  so  long  and  so  secretly  It 

is  not  the  least  merit  of  these  pages  that  they  are  everywhere  illumined  with  moral  and  religious 
eentiment  suggested,  not  paraded,  of  the  brightest,  purest  character." — Standard. 

IMITATIONS     from    the     GERMAN  of 


SPITTA  and  TERSTEGEN. 


By  Lady  Durand.   Crown  Svo.  Sr. 

[Just  ready. 


DICTIONARY  of  the  KORAN— ARABIC 


and  ENGLISH.   By  Major  J.  Penrice,  B.A.    1  vol.  4to. 


[Nearly  ready. 


NEWMARKET  and  ARABIA:  an  Examina- 

tion  of  the  Descent  of  Racers  and  Coursers.  By  Roger  D.  Upton.  1  vol. 
large  post  Svo.  with  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Genealogical  Charts,  rts. 

[This  day. 

VICTORIES  and  DEFEATS  :  an  Attempt  to 

Explain  the  Causes  which  have  led  to  them.  An  Officer's  Manual.  By 
Colonel  R.  P.  Andeiison.    ]  vol.  demy  Svo.  149.  [7'his  day. 

ELEMENTARY    MILITARY  GEOGRA- 

PHY :  Reconnoitring  and  Skctcliing.  Compiled  for  Non-commissionod 
Ofllcers  and  Soldiers  of  all  Arms.  By  Lieut.  C.  E.  H.  Vincbnt,  K.R.ti.S., 
Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers.  Square  ICmo.  is.  Gd.  [ThisUay. 


ARCHBISHOP  MANNING  (Edited  by)— 

A  NEW  VOLUME  of  ACADEMIA  ESSAYS.  [Prepannq. 

LIFE  :  Conferences  delivered  at  Toulouse.  By 

the  Rev.  Piire  Lacordaire.    Crown  Svo.  6s.  {Ready. 

"  Let  the  serious  reader  cast  his  eye  upon  any  single  page  in  this  volume  and  he  will  find 
there  words  which  will  arrest  his  attention  and  give  hira  a  desire  to  knowmoieof  the  teachings 
of  this  worthy  follower  of  the  saintly  St.  Dominick."— 3forninf^  Post, 

"  Simple,  natural,  and  unaffectedly  eloquent."— Pub/tc  Opinion. 

Second  Edition. 

THE  YOUNG  LIFE  EQUIPPING  ITSELF 

for  GOD'S  SERVICE.   By  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Vaughan,  D.D.  Crown  Svo. 

price  38.  6d.  [Ready. 
"  As  fine  embodiments  of  Christian  sentiment  and  as  elegantly  written  oontributions  to 
religious  literature  as  this  age  has  been  favoured  with."— Edinburgh  Courant. 

Third  Edition. 

THOUGHTS  for  the  TIMES.    By  the  Rev. 

II.  R.  Hawkis,  M.A.,  Author  of  "  Music  and  Morals,"  &c.  Crown  Svo. 

price  7s.  6d.  [Ready, 
"  Mr.  Haweis  writes  not  only  fearlessly,  but  with  remarkable  freshness  and  vigour.  In  alt 
that  lie  says  we  perceive  a  transparent  honesty  and  singleness  of  purpose."- .S'aiurt/ay-Keviea'. 
'"Bears  marks  of  much  originality  of  thought  and  individuality  of  expression." 

Fall  Man  Gazette. 

"  Broad  and  Catholic  spirit,  strong  and  healthy  tone  deep  earnestness,  amounting  at 

times  to  the  moet  fervid  enthusiasm."— ieeds  Mercury. 

Second  Edition. 

NAZARETH  :    its  LIFE    and  LESSONS. 

By  G.  S.  Drew,  M.A.,  Author  of  *'  Scripture  Lands,"  &c.   Small  Svo.  5s. 

[Ready, 

**  A  singularly  reverent  and  beautiful  book  ;  the  style  in  which  it  is  written  is  not  lees  chaste 

and  attractive  than  its  subject." — Daily  Telenraph. 
*'  Perliaps  one  of  the  moet  remarkable  books  recently  issued  in  the  whole  ranee  of  Englialt 

theology  Original  In  design,  calm  and  appreciative  in  language,  noble  and  elevated  ia 

style,  this  book,  we  venture  to  think,  will  live."— CAurc/i man's  Magazine, 

Twenty-ninth  Edition. 

GINX'S  BABY  :  his  Birth  and  other  Misfor- 


tunes.  By  Edward  Jenkins.  Crown  Svo. 


[Ready. 


Sixth  Edition. 

LORD    BANTAM.     By  Edward  Jenkins, 


Author  of  "  Ginx's  Baby."   Crown  Svo.  Ss. 

*»*  PopiJar  Edition,  cloth  limp,  23.  6d. 


[Ready. 
[BMdy. 


People's  Edition,  Eleventh  Thousand,  Is.  [Ready, 

LITTLE    HODGE.     By  Edward  Jenkins, 

Author  of  "  Ginx's  Baby,"  &c.  Crown  Svo.  Illustrated,  fis.   [Nearly  ready. 

FOOD.    By  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  F.R.S.  Pro- 

f  usely  Illustrated.  [Shortly. 
*«*  A  New  Volume  of  the  International  Scientific  Series. 

HOITY  TOITY,  the  GOOD  LITTLE  FEL- 

LOW.  By  Cham.es  Camden.  Crown  Svo.  with  11  Illustrations,  cloth  extra, 
price  3s.  6d.  [Ready. 

THE   DESERTED   SHIP  :  a  Real  Story  of 

the  Atlantic.  By  CcppLES  Hoave,  Master  Mariner.  Crown  Svo.  with  5 
Illustrations  by  Townley  Green,  3s.  6d.  [Ready. 

PLUCKY    FELLOWS:   a  Book  for  Boys. 

By  Stephen  J.  Mackenna.  Crown  Svo.  with  6  Illustrations,  cloth  extra, 
price  3s.  6d.  [Ready. 

GUTTA-PERCHA  WILLIE,  the  WORKING 

GENIUS.  By  GEORGE  Macdonald.  Crown  Svo.  with  8  Illustrations  by 
Arthur  Hughes,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Cd.  [This  day. 

THE   TRAVELLING   MENAGERIE.  By 

Chaui-es  Camden,  Author  of  "  Hoity  Toity."  Crown  Svo.  with  10  Illustra- 
tions by  J.  Muhoncy,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  [This  day. 

THE  ABOLITION  of  PURCHASE  and  the 

AUMY  REGULATION  BILL  of  1871.  By  Lieut. -Colonel  the  Hon.  A, 
Anson,  V.C.,  M.P.  Crown  Svo.  Is*.  [Ready. 
'*  The  civil  Bcrvants  make  n  bargain  with  the  State,  and  the  State  makes  a  barpain  with  them, 
for  their  whole  lives,  and  every  man  comes  itito  the  Mcrvice  under  well-known  rules  and  condi- 
tions, and  neither  the  Clovernmcnt  nor  the  Korvant  can  <lfpiirt  iVom  those  rules  and  cocditiona, 
\\v  liuld  tlic  t  ivil  HcrviuitM  tn  their  tmrpiiu.  and  they  hold  US  to  ours,  and  beyond  this  we 
vuntiut  go."— Utight  liuo.  U.  Lowe)  Timt:^,  January  3U,  1H73. 


SIX   NEW  NOVELS 

WHAT  'TIS  to  LOVE.    By  A.  M.  Donelan, 

Author  of  "  Flora  Adair,"  "  The  Value  of  Fostorstown."  3  vols.  [This  day. 

CHESTERLEIGH.     By  Ansley  Conyers. 

3  VOlH. 

"  AInvc  tlic  iinial  nuallty.  written  In  good  Engltah,  and  with  a  plot  neither  too  complicated 
nor  lukliit:  la  \n{vri:ti."—Conn:n'alii'c. 


WHIM.  By 

Tlio  Prlucoi'it 


SQUIRE  SILCHESTER'S 

MormMKH  CoM.iNH,  Author  of  "  Marquln  and  Mcrclinnt," 
VinrlcA,"  tto.    3  voln. 
*'  No  (fnr  liiit  a  man  of  true  ffcniii*  aiuld  write  lo  clever,  no  Irrltatlnfr,  and  lo  cliarinlniz  a 
•tory."-  .V(n /!//<•/'/. 

"Clevrr,  >i>iirhllni{,  ami  well  written,  and  tlio  Idea  on  which  it  li  fuundcd  li  certainly 
original."— (Vi-u;'/iic. 


AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

SEETA.    By  Col.  Meadows  Taylor,  Author 

of  "  Tara,"  "Ralph  Darnell,"  Stc.    .1  vols, 
■"riic  Htury  \h  well  toUl,"—AtltcH't'mn. 

"  Weil  wrilleii.  <  l»ver,  mid  i\^u^^rMnl!."—^fnnrhfslerExamlHtr. 
"  Thoro\iKlily  Intcre.tini!  and  cujoyuUic  rcadlMK."— A'ioiMincr. 

JOHANNES    OLAF.      By   E.  de  Wille. 

Tnmslnt^l  by  F.  K.  BtiNNiin'.    3  volfl. 
"  iTiteriHiiiiK  a«  well  n«  iiowerful.   Kvcry  nkctch  iho  draw,  !■  in  Ml  of  life  and  reality  tliat  a 
doubt  or  tlic  veriicily  oi  lier  ilencriptioin  never  oven  occnr,  to  in.  —SpcctiUur. 

THE   DOCTOR'S   DILEMMA.     By  Hesba 

.STiinrrroN,  Aittlior  of  "  Llttlo  Mi-r,"  Sic.  iic.    3  voIb.  crown  Svo. 


muny 


.STllKTroN,  Alltllor  01  "  lAlllD  MiK.  ^•""■i  t.>". 

Ha«  iniiiiy  of  tlio  liei.!  ft'iiturci  of  a  popnlor  Into.  Then-  i«  much  vurlcty  in  iti  incident,,  and 
ny  oflliem  arc  .trililnsiy  tolil.   Abound,  in  licih  and  delicate  .ecnii. 


HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO.,  65  CORNHILL,  AND  12 "  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


PrInUxl  by  PrOTTIHWOODK  &  CO.,  nt  No.  B  Nnv-.troct  Pqnnro,  In  thi-  VmM\  of  St.  Hrldc,  In  the  City  of  London;  and  I'ublii«hed  by  DAVID  JONES, 
at  tho  Office,  No.  iJH  HoutliBinpton  Btrcct,  Strand,  lii  tlio  I'uri.li  of  bt.  I'uul,  Oovciit  Ourdcii,  In  tlio  County  of  Mlddlusox.— i'u(U(  (/ay,  JUanh  ',!!),  1678. 
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No.  910,   Vol.  35.  April  5,    1873.  [Tra^rs^nabroad.]  PricC  6d. 


THE  COMING  BUDGET. 

ALTHOUGH  it  is  always  possible  that  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  may  effect  a  surprise,  it  is  probable  that  the 
Budget  of  Monday  next  will  bear  an  unpretending  character. 
If  the  receipts  of  the  past  year  form,  as  usual,  the  basis  of  the 
estimates,  the  total  prospective  surplus  of  revenue  over  ordinary 
expenditure  will  approach  to  the  large  amount  of  5,000,000/. ; 
but  Mr.  Lowe  some  time  since  announced  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  balance  would  be  absorbed  by  the  payment  of  the 
Alabama  damages.    Of  a  million  and  a  half  which  will  re- 
main at  his  disposal,  a  portion  will  probably  be  applied  to  the 
redress  of  special  grievances  which  have  been  more  or  less 
definitely  admitted  by  the  Government.    No  large  sum  will  be 
required  to  provide  relief  to  tavernkeepers  from  the  assessed  tax 
on  cooks  and  waiters  ;  but  the  claim  of  Railway  Companies  to  a 
repeal  or  modification  of  the  passenger  duty  would  involve, 
if  it  were  conceded,  a  considerable  amount  of  revenue.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  lately  allowed  that  the  London 
underground  railways  had  established  a  strong  case  against  a 
tax  from  which  their  competitors  who  carry  passengers  in 
steamboats  and  omnibuses  are   either  wholly  or  partially 
exempt.    It  will  be  difficult  to  draAV  a  distinction  between 
urban  and  rural  railways  when  the  question  of  taxes  on  loco- 
motion is  once  reopened.     It   is   almost  impossible  that 
the  Government  should  maintain  and  enforce  the  decision 
of    the    Board    of    Inland    Revenue,    which    imposes  a 
heavy  and  distinctive  duty  on  improved  accommodation  for 
third-class  passengers.    Two  or  three  years  ago  Mr.  Lowe 
made  an  attempt  to  remove  the  anomaly  of  a  tax  upon 
travellers  by  proposing  to  substitute  an  impost  on  net  receipts 
which  would  have  been  equivalent  to  an  additional  Income- 
tax.    The  immediate  effect  of  the  change  would  have  been  to 
relieve  the  Southern  lines,  which  depend  chiefly  on  passenger 
traffic,  at  the  expense  of  the  great  systems  which  are  in  large 
measure  devoted  to  the  conveyance  of  goods  and  minerals; 
and  consequently  the  most  powerful  Companies  vigorously 
opposed  the  readjustment  of  duties.    The  proposal  illustrated 
the  anomaly  of  imposing  a  special  tax  on  a  kind  of  income 
which  is  less  secure  than  interest  or  rent.    The  passenger  tax 
cither   operates   as  a  discouragement  to  locomotion,  or  it 
amounts  to  an  undue  burden  on  the  profits  of  one  particular 
kind  of  enterprise.    A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Lowe  abolished  the 
duty  on  post-horses  and   hired  carriages,  which  are  now 
merely  subject  to  the  ordinary  rate  of  assessed  taxes.  He 
would  probably  extend  the  exemption  to  railways  if  it  were 
certain  that  the  passengers  would  profit  by  the  repeal  of  the 
tax  ;   and  there  is  no  reason  why  shareholders  should  be 
exceptionally  mulcted.      l\Ir.  Lowe's  laudable  faith  in  the 
doctrines  of  political  economy  induces  him  as  far  as  possible 
to  apply  general  principles ;   and  he  is  constantly  in  the 
habit  of  expressing  his  conviction  that  all  taxes  on  com- 
modities are  ultimately  paid  by  the  consumer.    In  his  answer 
to  Mr.  Laing,  the  Chancellor   of  the  Exchequer  was 
forced  to  rely  on  the  farletched  excuse  that  Railway  Com- 
panies enjoy  a  monopoly.    The  House  of  Commons  at  the 
present  moment  is  not  inclined  to  look  favourably  on  rail- 
way property;    which   is  nevertheless  as  innocently  pos- 
sessed as  any  other  kind  of  investment.    The  passenger  tax 
is  not  mitigated  in  the  innumerable  cases  in  which  a  tem- 
porary monopoly  is  disturbed  by  the  introduction  of  competi- 
tive lines ;  Vjut  it  was  evidently  hopeless  to  induce  the  House 
of  Commons  to  make  either  Railway  Companies  or  their 
customers  a  present  of  the  entire  dispo.sabio  surplus.    By  ex- 
tending his  proposed  exemption  to  private  horses  and  carriages, 
ilr.  Laing  came  unnecessarily  into  collision  with  the  popular 
prejudice  which  has  been  sympathetically  expressed  in  one  of 
the  enjptieat  and  moat  frivolous  arguments  which  have  ever 


been  published.  The  theory  that  owners  of  private  carriages 
and  first-class  passengers  on  railways  are  a  mysteriously- 
favoured  class  of  mortals  is  worthy  of  the  least  wise  among 
contemporary  writers  on  politics. 

The  existence  of  a  respectable  surplus  which  is  not  large 
enough  to  provide  for  the  repeal  or  reduction  of  the  more 
important  taxes  would  justify  some  extension  of  relief  to  the 
poorer  class  of  payers  of  Income-tax.  The  friends  of  direct 
taxation  assert  the  doctrine  that  all  incomes  ought  to  con- 
tribute to  the  public  wants ;  but,  in  fact,  the  great  multitude 
which  is  engaged  in  labour  escapes  from  the  Income-tax, 
while  the  humbler  members  of  the  middle  class  find  them- 
selves within  the  clutches  of  the  assessor  and  collector.  In- 
dulgences to  the  recipients  of  small  incomes  could  scarcely  be 
defended  if  the  entire  revenue  were  raised  by  direct  taxation  ; 
but  as  long  as  Excise  and  Customs  duties  exist,  they  must  be 
principally  paid  by  those  Avho  form  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population.  Duties  on  costly  luxuries  only  discourage  the 
consumption  of  the  articles  which  are  taxed ;  and  at  best  they 
produce  an  insignificant  return.  Beer  and  gin  and  tobacco 
and  tea  are  never  consumed  in  proportion  to  their  wealth  by 
the  richer  members  of  the  community.  It  therefore  seems 
fair,  in  the  arrangement  of  direct  taxation,  to  make  an  allow- 
ance for  the  greater  proportional  burden  of  Customs  and 
Excise  duties  on  the  possessors  of  incomes  below  a  certain 
standard.  The  limit  of  total  exemption  is  now  fixed  at  \ool. 
a  year,  and  the  possessor  of  200/.  a  year  is  allowed  to  deduct 
from  his  taxable  income  a  sum  of  60/.,  which  is  probably  sup- 
posed to  represent  his  absolutely  necessary  expenditure.  Since 
the  last  adjustment  of  the  Income-tax,  money  has  rapidly 
diminished  in  value,  and  some  indispensable  articles  of  con- 
sumption, including  coal,  have  become  extravagantly  dear. 
The  policy  of  former  Governments  would  be  consistently 
maintained  if  the  standard  of  liability  were  raised  to  a 
moderate  amount ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  the  remaining  tax- 
payers would  grudge  the  additional  inequality  which  would 
be  introduced  into  the  tax.  The  agitators  against  the  Income- 
tax,  who  are  almost  exclusively  retail  traders,  are  not  likely 
to  regard  the  hardships  which  affect  the  owners  of  small  fixed 
incomes ;  but  there  might  be  an  advantage  in  detaching  from 
the  body  of  assailants  a  considerable  number  of  petty  shop- 
keepers who  would  be  exempted  if  the  lowest  liability  were 
fixed  at  150Z.  a  year.  The  sacrifice  of  revenue  would  not  be 
inconsiderable,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  alternative 
remission  of  a  tax  would  afford  equal  relief.  It  will  not  be  in 
Mr.  Lowe's  power  to  accomplish  during  the  present  year  any 
heroic  reform  such  as  the  repeal  of  the  whole,  or  even  of  tlie 
half,  of  the  malt  duty.  There  is  no  urgent  necessity  for  deal- 
ing with  tea  or  sugar,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
has  frequently  expressed  his  contempt  for  the  demand  for  a 
free  breakfast-table.  It  is  possible  that  judicious  reductions 
may  be  still  found  possible  in  nooks  and  corners  of  the  fiscal 
system,  but  the  only  burdensome  taxes  which  remain  are  for 
the  present  protected  by  their  oAvn  bulk  and  weight. 

Some  dissatisfaction  may  perhaps  be  caused  by  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Government  to  pay  the  Alabama  damages  out  of 
the  revenue  of  the  ensuing  year ;  but,  on  the  whole,  their 
decision  may  perhaps  have  been  judicious.  The  demand 
might  have  been  met  either  by  an  application  of  the  surplus 
of  the  current  year  to  the  discharge  of  the  liability,  or  by  a 
distribution  of  the  burden  over  two  or  three  ensuing  years. 
There  would  have  been  little  practical  inconvenience  in  raising 
two-thirds  of  the  money  by  the  issue  of  Exchequer  Bonds  or 
Bills;  and  if  the  payment  had  been  due  at  a  time  when 
the  national  income  was  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  expendi- 
ture, it  would  have  been  better  to  borrow  a  part  of  the  money 
than  to  increase  the  burden  of  taxation.  It  was  a  perverse 
measure,  adopted  by  both  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
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to  increase  the  rate  of  Income-tax  for  two  or  three  years  to 
meet  the  charges  of  the  Abyssinian  war.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  will  be  better  to  pay  the  damages  out  of  income 
than  to  borrow  the  money  for  the  jDurpose  of  taking  off  taxes. 
The  present  rate  of  Income-tax  is  sutHciently  moderate,  if 
the  tax  is  to  be  raised  at  all,  because  it  would  not  be  worth 
while  to  preserve  the  unpopular  machinery  of  collection, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  considerable  income.  A 
temporary  reduction  of  the  tax  would  involve  a  mischievous 
inequality  ;  and  it  is  not  for  the  interest  of  the  payers  of 
Income-tax  that  the  amount  of  their  contribution  should 
depend  on  the  casual  existence  of  a  deficiency  or  a 
surplus.  The  plan  of  paying  the  damages  from  the 
surplus  of  the  past  year  might  have  been  easily  adopted  if 
the  Government  had  wished  to  divert  the  necessary  amount 
from  its  legal  destination.  An  Act  might,  if  necessary,  have 
been  passed  for  the  purpose  at  the  close  of  the  last  Session ;  or 
probably  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  might  at  his 
own  discretion  have  retained  the  necessary  funds.  In  the 
absence  of  interference,  the  surplus  has  been  employed  as  it 
accrued  in  the  reduction  of  debt ;  and  it  is  much  more  satis- 
factory to  pay  off  debt  out  of  ready  money  than  to  resort  to 
the  artificial  contrivance  of  creating  Terminable  Annuities. 
A  year  of  usual  prosperity  affords  a  suitable  opportunity 
for  the  reduction  of  debt,  although  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
would  be  expedient  deliberately  to  provide  in  every  year  a 
surplus  revenue  for  the  purpose.  Every  million  of  debt  which 
is  paid  off  relieves  the  country  from  a  charge  of  more  than 
thirty  thousand  a  year ;  and  the  effects  of  a  repetition  of 
the  process  would  soon  become  sensible  and  substantial.  Mr. 
Lowe  and  Mr.  Glad3T0>{e  are  probably  not  imwilling  to  main- 
tain the  existing  revenue  for  another  year  nearly  at  its  present 
level.  A  twelvemonth  later,  if  commercial  prosperity  con- 
tinues, and  unless  some  untoward  contingency  arises,  the 
present  Ministers  or  their  successors  will  have  great  facilities 
for  accomplishing  some  brilliant  financial  feat.  A  decline  in 
the  revenue  would  furnish  a  still  more  complete  justification 
for  a  cautious  policy.  Experience  shows  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  reimpose  indirect  taxes  which  have  once  been 
removed. 


M.  TIIIEnS  AND  M.  GEEVY. 

ry^WO  subjects  of  great  importance  have  been  brought 
-L  forward  in  the  French  Assembly  during  the  past  week, 
and,  as  commonly  happens,  both  have  been  thrown  into  insig- 
nificance by  the  party  and  personal  incidents  which  have  risen 
out  of  them.  On  Saturday  the  expulsion  of  Prince  Napoleon 
was  under  discussion.  In  itself,  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  indefensible,  unless  M.  Thiers  possesses  evidence 
of  a  Bonapartist  conspiracy  going  on  at  the  time  of  the 
Prince's  visit  of  a  very  much  stronger  kind  than  any  that  he 
has  thought  fit  to  produce.  The  technical  pica  on  which  M. 
DuFAUUE  rested  his  case  was  quite  insullicient  to  sustain  it. 
There  is  no  necessary  connexion  between  the  deposition  of  a 
dynasty  and  the  banishment  of  all  the  collateral  members  of 
the  dethroned  house.  If  there  were,  some  princely  families 
would  have  to  leave  Europe  altogether.  Upon  the  inherent 
merits  of  the  case,  therefore,  the  Government  deserved  to  be 
defeated.  But  then  it  was  precisely  the  sort  of  case  in  which 
inherent  merits  go  for  very  little.  AVlien  a  Government 
alleges  reasons  of  State  for  the  expulsion  of  a  Pretender  or  of 
a  Pretender's  relations,  it  expects,  and  expects  with  reason, 
to  have  its  conduct  judged  by  more  general  consider- 
ations than  those  which  lie  williin  the  lour  corners  of  a 
motion.  The  discussion  cannot  help  resolving  itself  into  one 
of  confidence  or  no  confidence.  Tiic  sal'uty  of  the  country 
is  the  supreme  charge  with  which  the  Government  is  invested. 
If,  in  administering  this  great  trust,  it  goes  so  far  wrong  as 
to  make  a  vote  of  censure  inevitable,  it  is  no  longer  lit  to 
retain  its  office.  In  pronouncing,  therefore,  upon  such  an  issue 
the  Assembly  to  wliicii  the  Government  is  resj)()nsiblo  is  bound 
to  take  the  whole  situation  into  account.  ^Vllen  Thii:ks 
maintains  that  ho  had  good  reasons  for  sending  Prineo 
Nai-oleon  out  of  France,  to  vote,  however  mildly,  that 
thcBC  reasons  were  inadequate  or  inapplicable  is  to  deprive 
tho  Exccutivo  of  ita  full  liberty  of  action  in  a  matter 
in  which  full  liberty  of  action  is  peculiarly  essential 
to  succestiful  administration.  In  tho  division  of  Saturday  the 
Government  had  a  majority  of  filly-six  votes.  In  point  of 
numbera,  therefore,  they  obtained  a  Bubstanlial  victory.  But 
their  triumph  was  dashed  by  the  unexpected  defection  of  tho 
Right  Centre.  For  some  timepaBtthowliolupoliey  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  coiotired  l)y  (ine  paramount  dcHire.  The  Left 
Centre  aiwiiys  sides  with  M.  Tuieiis.  The  Modenito  Lel't,andf6r 


the  most  part  the  Extreme  Left  also,  sides  with  him  whenever 
there  is  a  really  critical  division.  The  Right  is  almost  always 
opposed  to  him.  There  remains  the  Right  Centre,  and,  as  the 
attitude  of  all  the  other  sections  of  the  Chamber  is  pretty  well 
ascertained  beforehand,  M.  Thiers  has  of  late  devoted  himself 
to  keeping  the  Eight  Centre  faithful.  This  is  the  explanation  of 
M.  DE  Goulard's  appointment,  and  of  all  the  petty  concessions  to 
the  Conservatives  of  which  M.  de  Goulard  is  the  author.  A 
little  time  back  the  end  seemed  to  be  gained.  After  three 
months  of  manojuvring  the  President  and  the  Right  Centre 
had  apparently  come  to  understand  one  another.  The  hearts 
of  the  Right  Centre  might  be  far  from  M.  Thiers,  but  they 
had  agreed  to  support  him  with  their  lips.  The  division 
of  Satinday  is  inconsistent  with  this  state  of  things.  It 
displays  the  Right  Centre  voting  against  the  Government 
upon  a  question  of  confidence,  and  doing  this  under  no  pres- 
sure of  party  ties  or  party  traditions.  The  Orleanist 
Deputies  can  have  no  special  love  for  the  Bonapai:tes,  and 
the  Monarchy  of  July,  to  which  they  look  back  with  peculiar 
affection,  was  not  characterized  by  any  impracticable  reverence 
for  individual  liberty.  The  only  explanation  of  the  vote  of 
the  Right  Centre  is  that,  though  their  reason  bids  them  support 
M.  Thiers,  their  instincts  and  their  feelings  from  time  to  time 
get  the  better  of  them  and  carry  them  away  into  opposition. 
But  a  conversion  which  is  qu:i lifted  by  such  frequent  out- 
bursts of  the  natural  man  is  at  best  a  conversion  of  doubtful 
value.  One  lapse  in  a  critical  division  will  outweigh  in  the 
eyes  of  a  Government  years  of  straight  voting,  and  when,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Right  Centre,  the  falls  are  extremely 
frequent,  their  support  is,  on  the  whole,  a  little  less  vrorth  having 
than  their  hostility.  The  latter  would  probably  win  for  the 
Government  a  few  additional  votes  on  the  Left ;  the  former 
cannot  be  trusted  to  give  the  Government  any  votes  at  all. 

The  debate  on  the  Bill  for  reorganizing  the  municipality 
of  Lyons  has  reduced  the  debate  on  the  expulsion  of  Prince 
Napoleon  into  absolute  insignificance.  M.  Thiers  has  so 
thoroughly  set  the  fashion  of  threatening  resignation  without 
meaning  it  that  J\l.  Grevy's  sudden  retirement  has  taken 
the  Assembly  by  surprise.  The  importance  of  this  change  is 
not  to  be  measured  by  its  immediate  consequences.  These 
may  or  may  not  be  serious,  according  as  M.  Grevy's  successor 
happens  or  does  not  happen  to  bo  a  man  of  like  firmness  with 
M.  Grevy.  The  control  of  the  Assembly  will  of  course  be 
more  difficult,  from  the  firct  that  the  bounds  of  decency  have 
once  been  transgressed ;  but  the  Right  may  be  satisfied  with 
the  glory  of  having  driven  fiom  the  Chair  the  man  who  by 
common  consent  was  the  best  qualified  to  fill  it,  and  it  may  not 
be  anxious  to  prove  that  i\I.  GiiEVY  was  right  in  thinking  that 
he  could  no  longer  hold  the  post  with  dignity.  In  that  case 
M.  Martel's  work,  if  it  is  M.  JMartel  who  is  to  succeed  M. 
Grevy,  may  not  be  exceptionally  ditlicult.  There  is  another 
point  of  view,  however,  in  which  the  results  of  M.  Gkevy's 
resignation  are  more  difficult  to  forecast.  He  is  said,  on  the 
authority  of  Reuter's  telegram,  to  have  told  M.  Thiers  that, 
in  order  to  remain  President,  he  should  require  not  only  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Assembly,  but  also  an  assurance  that 
the  Government  will  renounce  its  temporizing  policy  ;  and  in 
answer  to  an  assurance  from  M.  Gamisetta  that  the  Republican 
jjarty  rejoiced  to  sec  one  of  its  most  eminent  chiefs  quit  a  policy 
of  neutrality  which  patriotism  originally  induced  him  to  accept, 
he  is  further  said  to  have  referred  to  "  recent  political 
"  changes"  as  rendering  it  impossible  for  him  to  occupy  his 
post  iu)partiall3\  These  two  statements  taken  together  seem  to 
indicate  that  one  of  the  most  moderate  and  self-restrained  Ro- 
puljlicans  in  France,  a  man  who  in  the  discharge  of  a  most; 
difficult  duty  has  shown  himself  absolutely  superior  to  parti- 
sanship of  any  kind,  thinks  that  the  time  has  come  for  moro 
vigorous  action  on  tho  part  of  tho  Republicans.  Whether  ho 
has  been  led  to  this  conclusion  by  his  study  of  tho  Assembly, 
and  by  a  conviction  founded  on  that  study  that  the  Riglit  aro 
no  longer  willing  to  observe  tho  unexpressed  conq)romiso 
under  which  alone  a  Legislature  that  no  longer  ri  presents 
the  country  can  continue  in  being,  or  by  the  motives  of  per- 
sonal ambition  attributed  to  hiiu  by  tlie  Legitimist  papers,  ia 
not  of  much  moment  on  this  score.  By  whichever  road  it 
has  been  reached,  it  is  still  tho  conclusion  of  a  very  able  and 
cool-headed  politician — a  politician  who  is  exceedingly  un- 
likely to  have  taken  such  a  step  without  having  fully  counted 
the  cost.  M.  Grew  probably  nitendsit  in  the  first  instance  as 
a  warning  to  M.  Thiehs  that  he  may  try  the  patience  of  tho 
Republican  party  too  far.  They  have  submitted  to  see  the 
coimtry  governed  by  an  Assembly  in  which  the  majority 
refusca  to  dissolvo  because  it  knows  that  it  has  no 
chance  of  being  relumed  again.  Their  reason  for  tiiis 
uubniisuion  has  been  the  liict  tliat  tliongli  the  Assembly  itaelf 
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i3  reactionary,  it  consents  to  govern  through  an  Executive 
which  is  not  reactionary.  But  of  late  the  Government  has 
allowed  its  antagonism  to  the  dominant  temper  of  the  Assembly 
to  become  obscured.  M.  Dufaure's  speeches  and  M.  de 
Gocla.rd'3  acts  have  all  looked  towards  the  Right.  It  is 
one  thing  to  submit  to  an  Assembly  which  is  under  the  thumb 
of  M.  Thiers,  and  another  thing  to  submit  to  an  Assembly 
which  has  M.  Thiers  under  its  thumb.  In  the  first  case  its 
reactionary  leanings  are  of  no  importance.  They  do  not  in- 
fluence the  action  of  the  Government,  and  consequently  they 
leave  no  mark  in  the  coimtry.  In  the  second  case,  it  becomes 
extremely  difficult  to  say  how  important  they  are,  because  the 
correctness  of  the  estimate  will  altogether  depend  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  Government  is  influenced  by  the  Assembly. 
In  reality,  it  may  be  very  slightly  influenced  ;  but  if  the  Re- 
publican party  is  constantly  examining  the  question,  and  try- 
ing to  regulate  its  relations  with  the  Government  by  the  result 
of  this  examination,  observation  will  more  and  more  tend  to 
become  suspicion,  and  suspicion  to  become  open  enmity. 

As  yet  M.  Grevt's  warning  has  had  no  effect  upon 
M.  Thiers.  The  debate  on  the  Lyons  municipality  was  re- 
sumed on  Thursday,  and  jM.  de  Goulard  announced  that  the 
-Government  would  accept  the  Bill  introduced  by  M.  de 
Meaux.  The  object  of  this  Bill  is  to  assimilate  the  govern- 
ment of  Lyons  to  the  government  of  Paris.  The  Mayor  is 
to  be  removed  and  his  office  is  to  be  abolished.  The  city  will  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  Prefect  of  the  Rhone,  as  Paris 
is  under  the  control  of  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  and  the 
Government  will  nominate  the  Mayors  and  Ad  joints  of  the 
several  arrondissements  into  which  Lyons  is  divided.  To 
apply  this  system  to  Lyons  in  1873  is  a  very  much  stronger 
measure  than  to  apply  it  to  Paris  in  1871.  Paris  had  just 
been  the  theatre  of  an  insurrection  based  on  the  municipal 
principle,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  right  of  self-government 
might  be  regarded  as  the  natural  penalty  of  the  sin.  But  the 
withdrawal  of  the  right  of  self-government  from  Lyons  has 
no  such  obvious  justification.  Troublesome  as  the  municipality 
has  been,  it  has  never  been  in  arms  against  the  Assembly ;  and 
M.  Thiers  declared  not  long  since  that  the  defeat  of  the  Com- 
munists was  in  part  owing  to  the  support  which  it  rendered 
him  at  a  time  when,  without  that  support,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  him  to  concentrate  his  troops  upon  Paris.  The 
attack  comes  with  peculiar  ill  grace  from  the  Right,  because 
they  have  constituted  themselves  in  an  especial  manner  the 
champions  of  decentralization,  and  to  interpret  decentraliza- 
tion so  as  to  exclude  the  great  towns  from  its  operation  is 
avowedly  to  legislate  for  purely  party  purposes.  On  more 
than  one  occasion,  however,  an  unmistakable  declaration  on 
the  part  of  a  Minister  has  been  merely  the  overture  to  an 
equally  unmistakable,  but  quite  opposite,  declaration  on  the 
part  of  M.  Thiers.  It  is  not  impossible  that  this  convenient 
practice  will  once  more  be  resorted  to. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  MR.  FAWCETT. 

AN  indefensible  blunder  in  tactics  has  apparently  been 
rewarded  with  undeserved  success.  There  were  obvious 
reasons  why  the  Government  should  wish  to  hear  no  more  of 
Mr.  Fawcett's  Bill  in  the  shape  which  it  wore  down  to 
Wednesday  last.  It  proposed  to  reorganize  the  University  of 
Dublin  in  a  manner  which  the  Prime  Minister  had  again  and 
again  declared  to  be  inadmissible.  The  alterations  which 
Mr.  Fawcett  had  made  since  the  Bill  was  introduced  had 
done  nothing  to  meet  this  initial  objection.  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  Council  of  Organization,  however  good  it  might  be 
in  itself,  was  vitiated  from  the  Ministerial  point  of  view  by 
the  fact  that  it  neither  gave  Roman  Catholics  any  immediate 
share  in  the  management  of  the  University,  nor  provided  any 
means  by  which  they  might  receive  a  University  education 
without  sacrificing  their  religious  convictions.  The  elements 
of  which  this  Council  of  Organization  was  to  be  composed  were 
more  various  on  paper  than  in  reality.  In  addition  to  seven 
Fellows  of  Trinity  College  elected  by  the  Fellows,  there  were  to 
be  four  Professors  elected  by  the  Piol'essors  and  four  graduates 
of  the  University  elected  by  the  graduates.  But  inasmuch 
as  the  University  of  Dublin  has  hitherto  had  no  existence 
outside  Trinity  College,  its  professors  and  graduates  are  only 
fragments  of  Trinity  College  under  another  name.  It  is  part 
of  the  alleged  grievance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  that 
the  constitution  of  Trinity  College  is  such  that  the  great 
majority  of  them  cannot  conscientiously  send  their  sons  there. 
If  they  were  already  there  in  numbers  sufficient  to  make  Mr. 
Fawcett's  Council  of  Organization  an  adequate  governing  body 
for  a  University  comprehending  Irishmen  of  all  creeds,  the 
existence  of  this  grievance  would  be  disproved  by  the  very 


means  taken  to  remedy  it.    On  Mr.  Fawcett's  own  showing, 

the  object  of  the  constructive  parts  of  his  Bill  was  to  make  the 
University  of  Dublin  thus  generally  available,  and  if  the  Bill 
had  been  fairly  worked,  it  is  quite  possible  that  another  genera- 
tion of  the  Catholic  youth  of  Ireland  would  have  won  their 
proportionate  share  both  of  University  and  Collegiate 
honours,  and  thus  commanded  the  elections  to  the  CouncU. 
But  what  is  to  happen  during  the  interval  which  must  be 
allowed  for  before  this  other  generation  has  grown  up  ?  Trust, 
says  Mr.  Fawcett,  to  the  theological  fairness  of  a  governing 
body  mainly  composed  of  Protestants,  or  at  most  containing  a 
few  Catholics  through  the  operation  of  the  cumulative  vote. 
Mr.  Gladstone  rightly  holds  that  to  give  this  answer  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  is  only  to  add  insult  to  injury. 

There  are  good  reasons,  however,  why  Mr.  Gladstone 
should  not  caro  to  insist  on  this  aspect  of  the  subject  any 
further  just  at  present.  He  has  been  beaten  by  the  Irish 
themselves  in  a  generous  and  energetic  effort  to  throw 
open  to  Irish  Catholics  the  advantages  of  a  University  educa- 
tion. In  making  this  effort  he  risked  a  separation  from  many 
of  his  ordinary  supporters,  and  it  must  always  be  doubtful 
whether,  if  his  Irish  University  Bill  had  been  read  a  second 
time,  this  separation  would  not  have  become  a  fact  before  the 
Bill  left  Committee.  This  possible  schism  in  the  Liberal 
party  was  averted  by  the  sudden  defection  of  the  Irish  vote, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  naturally  did  not  wish  to  revive  the 
thought  of  it  by  any  fresh  declaration  of  principles  as  regards 
University  education  in  Ireland.  Yet,  if  Mr.  Fawcett  had 
asked  the  House  to  read  his  Bill  a  second  time  in  its  complete 
form,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  a  declaration  could  have  been 
avoided.  Ministers  could  not  have  absented  themselves  from 
the  division  nor  have  contented  themselves  with  giving  a  silent 
vote.  We  find  no  fault,  therefore,  with  Mr.  Gladstone  for 
wishing  that  Mr.  Fawcett's  Bill  should  be  got  rid  of  for  the 
Session.  Indeed  the  wish  must  have  been  shared  by  every  Liberal 
who  did  not  wish  to  see  the  divisions  already  existing  in  the 
Ministerial  majority  increased  for  no  better  purpose  than  to 
pass  a  measure  which  would  not  have  brought  the  question 
any  nearer  to  a  definitive  settlement.  But  Ave  find  great  fault 
with  Mr.  Gladstone  for  the  means  he  had  recourse  to  in 
order  to  shelve  the  Bill.  The  technicality  of  his  plea  that  Mr. 
Fawcett  ought  to  give  fresh  notice  of  the  first  reading  of  a 
Bill  which  had  been  in  every  member's  hands  for  nearly  a 
fortnight,  and  which  did  not  differ  in  any  essential  particular — 
in  any  particular,  that  is  to  say,  which  involved  principles 
— from  the  Bill  originally  introduced,  was  too  transparent  to 
impose  upon  anybody.  The  Irish  members  had  not  done  hi  m 
such  good  service  that  he  need  have  constituted  himself  their 
champion  or  condescended  to  a  quibble  to  secure  them  an 
additional  chance  of  talking  the  Bill  out.  However  interested 
he  may  have  been  in  getting  rid  of  the  measure,  he  ought  to 
have  been  so  much  the  more  on  his  guard  against  allowing 
his  personal  wishes  to  lead  him  into  anything  like  sharp 
practice.  The  rules  of  the  House  and  the  watchfulness  of  the 
Speaker  are  sufficient  guarantees  against  any  section  of  the 
House  being  really  taken  by  surprise,  and  considering  how 
remote  Mr.  Fawcett's  chance  of  carrying  his  Bill  through 
this  Session  appeared  a  week  ago,  the  plea  that  the  Irish 
members  must  not  be  deprived  of  their  opportimity  of  voting 
against  the  first  reading  was  not  one  that  could  be  set  up 
except  as  a  scarcely  disguised  expedient  for  gaining  time  at 
any  cost. 

As  matters  turned  out,  however,  Mr.  Gladstone's  error 
seems  to  have  been  more  profitable  to  him  than  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  paths  of  virtue  could  have  been. 
From  Mr.  Fawcett's  point  of  view,  the  sacrifice 
he  has  made  in  abandoning  the  constructive  clauses 
of  his  Bill  is  a  very  great  one.  He  gives  up,  for  this 
Session  at  all  events,  the  chance  of  associating  his  name 
with  the  settlement  of  a  question  which  has  baffied  suc- 
cessive Governments  and  overturned  the  most  powerful 
Minister  of  modern  times.  He  gives  up  the  chance  of  throw- 
ing a  formidable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  any  future  attempt  to 
settle  this  question  on  a  different  basis  from  that  which  he 
advocates.  The  passing  of  his  Bill  in  its  complete  form  might 
in  no  way  have  contributed  towards  satisfying  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholics ;  but  it  would  have  rendered  it  very  much  more  difficult 
to  make  any  further  attempt  to  satisfy  them.  If  the  University 
of  Dublin  had  been  provided  with  the  governing  body  con- 
templated in  his  Bill,  future  Governments  would  have  had  an 
excuse  for  saying.  Let  us  wait  and  see  how  the  exist- 
ing constitution  works  before  we  devise  another,  even 
though  that  other  may  in  itself  be  a  better  one.  All 
this  Mr.  Fawcett  has  surrendered.  Neither  his  love 
for    Mr.  Gladstone,  nor   his  dread  of  causing  divisions 
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in  the  Liberal  party,  is  likely  to  have  been  great  enough 
to  induce  him  to  act  in  this  way,  unless  there  had  been 
some  other  reason  behind  ;  and  that  other  reason  can  hardly 
have  been  anything  but  the  conviction  that  the  whole  Bill  must 
sulFer  shipwreck  unless  he  consented  to  lighten  it  of  one  half 
of  its  provisions.  The  amount  of  necessary  business  that  has 
to  be  got  through  is  so  great  that  no  Bill  Avhich  is  looked 
coldly  on  by  the  Gdvernment  has  any  prospect  of  becoming 
law  this  Session.  Mr.  Gladstone's  action  on  Friday  week 
may  have  helped  to  bring  home  to  Mr.  Fawcett's  mind  the 
fact  that  his  Bill  was  looked  coldly  on  by  the  Government, 
and,  in  so  far  as  it  did  so,  it  served  to  get  Mr.  Gladstone  out 
of  a  dilemma  from  which  a  more  creditable  policy  might  have 
failed  to  extricate  him. 

As  the  Bill  now  stands,  any  serious  opposition  can  scarcely 
be  looked  for.  Trinity  College  wishes  to  be  released  from 
the  obligation  of  imposing  religious  tests  upon  its  Fellows, 
and  no  one  can  have  any  interest  in  preventing  it  from 
getting  its  own  way.  Under  any  possible  solution  of  the 
Irish  University  difSculty,  this  measure  of  emancipation  would 
be  included.  Tests  were  abolished  in  Trinity  College  by 
the  Government  Bill ;  they  are  abolished  by  the  Bill  which 
Mr.  Heron  purposes  to  bring  forward  in  the  form  of  a  string 
of  amendments  to  Mr.  Fawcett's  Bill ;  they  would  probably 
be  abolished  by  Cardinal  Cullen's  own  Bill,  if  his  Eminence 
had  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  were  competent  to  in- 
troduce Bills  in  person.  No  theory  of  endowment  can  make 
it  reasonable  to  endow  a  religion  against  its  will,  and  since 
even  the  disestablished  Church  of  Ireland  no  longer  wishes  the 
connexion  between  itself  and  Trinity  College  to  be  maintained, 
it  wovdd  be  an  obvious  impertinence  for  Parliament  to  insist 
on  maintaining  a  union  which  is  repudiated  by  both  parties. 
It  is  something  to  have  one  half  of  a  troublesome  question 
disposed  of,  and  this  advantage  the  Session  of  1873  seems 
really  to  have  in  store.  The  lact  that  the  Bill  was  allowed  to 
be  read  a  first  time  between  two  and  three  o'clock  on  Friday 
morning  may  be  taken  to  show  that  the  hostility  of  the  Irish 
members  as  well  as  of  the  Ministry  is  appeased  by  the  sacrifice 
to  which  Mr.  Fawcett  has  consented ;  and  even  if  they  should 
resort  from  habit  to  their  usual  tactics,  the  possibility  of  talk- 
ing out  a  measure  supported  by  the  Government  is  extremely 
slender. 


THE  JUDICATURE  BILL. 

IT  was  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  the  Judicature  Bill 
should  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  and  one  need 
not  seek  any  explanation  beyond  Avhat  the  nature  of  the 
subject  supplies  to  account  for  the  facility  with  which  the 
Loud  Chancellor  yielded  to  Lord  Caikns's  suggestion. 
Multitudes  of  details,  of  which  many  rise  almost  to  the  rank 
of  leading  principles,  have  to  be  moulded  into  shape  before  a 
measure  for  the  reconstitution  of  all  our  courts  of  justice  can 
be  safely  passed,  and  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  the  dis- 
cussion required  for  this  purpose  should  take  place  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  There  are  not  now  many  subjects  of  legis- 
lation on  which  the  House  of  Commons  will  allow  the  Upper 
House  to  take  the  lead,  but  this  is  unquestionably  one  of  them. 
As  the  Bill  leaves  the  Lords  it  may  be  expected  to  pass  with 
but  little  alteration,  for  only  a  small  minority  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  would  profess  to  have  given  any 
serious  consideration  to  the  subject,  and  the  opinions  of  lawyers 
cannot  be  expected  to  command  that  deference  in  the  Lower 
House  which  the  Peers  habitually  pay  to  the  eminent 
phalanx  of  Law  Lords  who  guide  their  deliberations  on  pro- 
fessional questions.  The  Bill  will  go  down  to  the  Connnons 
simply  as  a  Government  measure  which  all  good  Liberals  will 
support  mainly  on  the  authority  of  the  legal  wisdom  and 
experience  which  will  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  it  in 
the  Upper  House. 

Wc  deeply  regret  to  find  that  Lord  Caikns  has  given  in 
his  adhesion  to  the  timid  counsels  of  the  Loud  Chancellou, 
and  has  pronounced  it  impossible  at  the  present  day  to  pass 
any  but  a  confessedly  inadequate  measure.  That  the  existing 
Kcverancc  of  the  Common  Law  and  Equity  Courts  sliould  be 
maintained  in  practice  while  it  is  abolished  in  tiieory,  Lord 
Caiuns,  in  common  with  the  Loiti)  Ciiancklloh,  seema  to 
deplore  as  an  inevitalilo  misfortune.  So  at  least  wc  interpret 
this  passage  in  his  Bpeecli : — "  I  quite  agree  witli  lliosc  who 
"  hold  that  there  never  can  bo  a  complete  fusion  of  Law  and 
"  Equity  till  the  distinction  between  them  is  abolished  ;  but 
"  aa  regards  llio  present  day,  J  believe  my  noble  and  learned 
"  friend  is  riglit  in  the  course  lie  has  adopted.  Ho  lias  taken 
"  as  large  a  Htej)  as  can  bo  taken  at  the  present  time."  We 
uro  not  inacnBiblo  to  the  dill'crcnco  between  tlio  points  of  view 


of  those  who  criticize  and  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  legislate,  but 
after  every  allowance  for  such  considerations,  we  are  utterly 
unable  to  comprehend  why  men  who  can  wield  the  overpower- 
ing influence  possessed  by  Lord  Seleorne  and  Lord  Cairns 
should  be  so  wanting  in  the  courage  of  their  opinions 
as  to  concur  in  recommending  a  measure  which  both 
alike  admit  to  be  unequal  to  the  occasion.  That  there 
is  a  lion  in  the  path  we  must  pssume  from  the  shrink- 
ing hesitation  of  our  reforming  champions ;  but  what 
are  the  features  of  the  formidable  monster,  and  why  it  should 
strike  such  terror  into  such  hearts,  we  can  neither  discover 
from  anything  which  has  passed  in  debate,  nor  picture  to  our- 
selves by  any  force  of  imagination.  However,  the  fiat  has 
gone  forth  that  Ave  are  to  have  a  scheme  of  Law  Reform  con- 
fessedly imperfect,  a  fusion  which  shall  be  at  least  as  much 
nominal  as  real ;  and  we  are  told  to  console  ourselves  with  the 
hope  that  what  begins  with  the  semblance  only  of  unity  will 
one  day  clothe  itself  with  reality,  that  a  measure  which 
cripples  and  narrows  the  expansive  jurisdiction  of  Equity  by 
hard  and  fast  limitations  of  authority  will  result  in  ultimate 
freedom,  and  that  the  jurisprudence  created  by  a  line  of  illus- 
trious Chancellors  will  thrive  and  grow  the  better  for  being- 
handed  over  to  the  fostering  care  of  Courts  which  have  j'et 
to  acquire  the  principles  ingrained  in  the  course  of  centuries 
into  the  mind  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  We  would 
gladly  indulge  such  hopes,  if  all  experience  did  not  teach  us 
that  they  must  prove  delusions.  Plow  a  measure  which  begins 
in  imperfection  is  gradually  to  develop  a  perfect  and  harmo- 
nious system  of  legal  administration  we  have  not  found  a 
word  to  explain.  The  broad  view  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
is  intelligible  enough  to  those  who  can  condone  the  fatal  error 
of  giving  a  distinctive  character  to  each  of  the  divisional 
Courts.  He  says  in  effect  that  so  long  as  you  have  distinct  tri- 
bunals the  true  division  will  be,  not  between  Courts  which  apply 
Common  Law  doctrines  and  Courts  which  apply  Ec^uily  doc- 
trines, but  between  Courts  of  litigation  and  Courts  of  adminis- 
tration ;  and  accordingly  he  proposes  to  constitute  three  divi- 
sions exclusively  for  purposes  of  litigation,  and  one  as  nearlj' 
as  may  be  exclusively  for  administrative  work.  On  this 
principle  all  litigation,  whether  involving  legal  or  equitable 
doctrines,  is  intended  as  a  rule  to  be  led  into  the  Common 
Law  Courts;  while  all  administration  such  as  has  hitherto  been 
entrusted  to  the  Courts  of  Chancery,  Bankruptcy,  and  Admi- 
ralty, is  to  be  dealt  with  by  what  will  remain  of  the  old  Court 
of  the  Chancellors.  There  is  a  certain  symmetry  about  this 
plan  which  would  be  pretty  enough  in  appearance  if  any 
such  distinction  of  Courts  were  needed  at  all,  and  if  the 
object  of  the  measure  were  to  found  a  new  set  of 
tribunals  for  a  country  wholly  devoid  of  juridical  traditions. 
But  even  in  suoh  a  case  a  sounder  method  of  distributing 
business  would  be  to  assign  in  practice  administrative  work  to 
one  (or,  if  need  be,  more  than  one)  judge  of  each  division,  and 
so  to  preserve  the  requisite  harmony  between  the  doctrines 
applied  in  litigious  and  aduiinistrative  suits  by  the  constant 
supervision  of  the  entire  divisional  Court. 

In  the  actual  problem  with  which  the  Legislature  has  to 
deal,  considerations  of  a  much  weightier  kind  come  into  play. 
If  it  were  conceded  that  one  complete  division  should  be 
engrossed  with  administrative  work,  it  would  not  follow  that 
the  whole  experience  in  Equity  learning  which  is  to  be  found 
on  the  Bench  should  be  absorbed  by  this  one  Court,  and  that 
the  only  tribunals  to  which  litigants  are  to  be  allowed  access 
should  be  carefully  purged  of  any  taint  of  Equity  traditions. 
The  Lord  Chancelloi;  in  framing  his  scheme  found  at  his 
disposal  a  certain  amount  of  juihcial  power,  of  which  threc- 
iburths  had  been  evolved  oixt  of  Connnon  Law  traditions,  and 
one-fourth  only  out  of  what  we  cannot  help  calling  the  higher 
traditions  of  Equity  jurisprudence.  Is  it  not  a  tluilt- 
Icss  use  of  sucli  materials  to  withdraw  the  whole  of 
your  specially  developed  Ecputy  power  from  the  field  of 
litigation  in  order  to  use  it  up  entirely  in  the  narrower  field 
of  administration,  and  to  leave  nothing  with  which  to  leaven 
the  old  Common  Law  Courts?  But  it  is  as  vain  to  argue 
with  the  masters  of  many  votes  as  with  the  masters  of  many 
legions,  and  it  will  be  more  profitable  now  to  consider  how 
the  mischief  which  wo  are  told  cannot  be  cured  "at  the" 
"  present  day  "  m.ay  bo  mitigated,  if  not  from  the  first,  at  any 
rate  in  some  distant  future. 

It  is  not  easy  indeed  to  see  liow  any  sufficient  mitigation 
ia  to  be  secured,  but  Lord  Cairns  has  indicated  two  direc- 
tions in  which  some  improvement  may  bo  made  in  the 
Bill.  One — and  the  most  important — of  these  points  to  a 
radical  change  in  the  procedure!  laiil  down  by  tho  schedule 
of  the  Bill,  the  other  to  tho  ])rescrvalion  of  the  Chan- 
cellor's presidency  over  tho  Court  of  (,'hancery.    The  subject 
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of  procedure  calls  for  more  detailed  consideration  than  we 
can  give  to  it  at  present,  but  we  propose  to  recur  to  it  at 
an  early  day.  The  proposed  withdrawal  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor from  his  ancient  Court  is  a  provision  to  which  it  is 
■difficult  to  assign  any  motive  except  the  desire  to  give  to  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  a  predominance  which  it  has  never 
yet  enjoyed,  and  which  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  dignity  of  a  Lord  Chancellor  to  submit  to.  Nothing 
perhaps  could  more  clearly  show  that  the  limitation  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  to  administrative  work  is  under- 
stood as  a  degradation  of  its  once  supreme  authority 
than  the  necessity  which  it  has  been  supposed  to  imply  of 
placing  it  under  the  presidency  of  a  judge  of  rank  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Chancellor ;  and,  though  we  do  not  attach  the  same 
importance  to  matters  of  sentiment  which  the  Bill  seems  to 
ascribe  to  them,  it  does  strike  us  as  trnfortunate  that  the 
prestige  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  should  be  lowered  at  the 
moment  when  its  power  is  to  be  taken  away,  and  when  prestige 
alone  wiU  remain  to  encourage  the  gradual  assimilation  of  the 
doctrines  of  Equity  by  Courts  which  have  hitherto  known 
them  only  as  amateurs,  and  whose  judicial  habits  and  in- 
stincts have  been  formed  in  a  very  different  school.  It  is  a 
strange  time  to  destroy  the  primacy  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
■when  it  is  desired  to  establish  on  a  surer  footing  the  primacy 
of  Equity  jurisprudence.  We  trust  that  Lord  Cairns  will 
not  falter  in  his  resolution  to  save  what  he  describes  as  "  the 
^'  life  and  essence  "  of  the  Chancellor's  Court. 

In  truth,  it  will  be  foimd  on  examination  that  this  projected 
divorce  of  the  Chancellor  and  his  ancient  Court  is  but  a  single 
part  of  one  grave  misconception  which  pervades  the  whole 
treatment  of  the  so-caUed  second  division  of  the  High  Court. 
The  grouping  together  of  the  Equity  tribunals  in  one  division 
is  founded  altogether  on  a  false  analogy.  The  Courts  of 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  the  Vice-Chancellors  are 
for  all  practical  purposes  as  much  distinct  divisions  as  the 
Courts  of  Queen's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer.  It 
may  be  said,  no  doubt,  that  historically  and  theoretically  the 
Vice-ChanceUors  are  mere  deputies  of  the  Lord  Chancellor ; 
but  in  substance  the  Chancellor  and  the  Lords  Justices  are 
Judges  of  Appeal  only,  and  each  Vice-Chancellor  has  an  in- 
dependent primary  jurisdiction.  A  cause,  it  is  true,  may  be 
once  for  all  transferred  from  one  Vice-Chancellor  to  another, 
as  under  the  new  scheme  it  may  be  transferred  from  the  Queen's 
Bench  to  the  Exchequer;  but,  to  whatever  Court  it  may  be  en- 
trusted for  the  time  being,  the  other  Vice-Chancellors  have  no 
shred  of  jurisdiction  over  it,  and  cannot  make  the  simplest  inter- 
locutory order.  It  is  only  because  the  Vice-Chancellors  have 
been  single-seated  judges,  and  consequently  few  in  number, 
that  the  idea  of  combining  them  into  one  division  has  been 
suggested.  The  truer  analogy  would  have  been  to  create  a 
division  out  of  each  Court  of  primary  jurisdiction  in  Equity, 
as  well  as  at  Law,  and  to  appoint  judges  enough  to  enable 
them  to  escape  in  future  the  reproach  of  sending  serious 
matters  of  law  to  Chief  Clerks,  and  deciding  matters  of 
&ct  without  hearing  witnesses  in  open  court.  All  and 
more  than  all  that  is  now  done  by  the  two  official 
examiners,  backed  by  hosts  of  special  examiners  appointed  for 
particular  causes,  ought,  as  every  one  admits,  to  be  done  by  the 
Court  itself,  and  the  Bill,  though  it  leaves  a  certain  option  in 
the  matter  of  evidence,  evidently  intends  that  viva  voce 
evidence  should  be  med  in  every  case  of  real  conflict.  If 
this  direction  is  not  meant  to  be  as  nominal  as  some  other 
parts  of  the  Bill,  a  Vice- Chancellor's  Court  will  require  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  as  many  judges  as  any  Common  Law  division. 
No  one  can  seriously  dispute  this,  or  can  fail  to  see  the  only 
remedy;  but  suggestions  in  this  direction  are,  we  imagine, 
among  the  things  not  to  be  listened  to  "  in  the  present  day," 
and  the  Court  of  Chancery  is,  according  to  the  scheme  of  the 
BiU,  to  be  condemned  by  its  insufficient  strength  to  go  on  as 
of  old,  trying  facts  by  affidavit  evidence,  and  to  submit  for 
ever  to  a  reproach  which  it  is  not  allowed  to  wipe  away.  The 
historical  accidents  by  which  suitors  in  Chancery  have  been 
denied  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a  fair  trial  of  facts  are 
well  enough  known ;  but  why  this  grievous  blot  on  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Chancellor  should  be  practically  stereotyped  in 
the  modem  edition  of  the  Judicature  of  England  passes  the 
skill  of  men  who  are  not  politicians  to  comprehend. 


THE  RUSSIAN  EXPEDITION  TO  KHIVA. 

THE  official  exposition  of  the  motives  which  have  caused 
the  Russian  expedition  to  Khiva  is  a  dignified,  temperate, 
and  becoming  State  paper ;  and,  like  State  papers  in  general, 
it  contains  so  much  of  the  truth  as  suits  the  immediate  pur- 
pose.  The  document  is  addressed,  not  to  the  enemy,  but  to 


the  Governments  of  Europe,  and  principally  to  the  Power 
which  is  most  directly  interested  in  the  affairs  of  Central  Asia. 
The  facts  which  are  recapitulated  will  be  recognized  as  pro- 
bable and  familiar  by  all  who  are,  through  experience  or  study, 
acquainted  Avith  Indian  history.  The  Russian  Government 
has,  according  to  the  official  statement,  desired  to  acquire  only 
a  peaceful  and  civilizing  influence  in  the  regions  bordering  on 
its  Asiatic  dominions ;  but  it  has  been  incessantly  thwarted 
by  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  half-civilized  tribes.  Where 
proposed  treaties  of  commerce  have  been  rejected,  more 
stringent  methods  of  extending  trade  have  been  adopted  ;  and 
it  is  alleged  that  Bokhara  and  some  more  distant  States  are 
gradually  reconciling  themselves  to  friendly  intercourse  with 
their  powerful  neighbour ;  Khiva  alone,  the  most  westward  of 
the  Khanates,  has  maintained  its  hostile  attitude  and  its 
predatory  habits.  Protected  tribes  ^of  Kirghese  have  been 
sometimes  attacked  by  freebooters  from  Khiva,  or  they  have 
been  tempted  to  rebel  against  the  paramount  power ;  and  the 
ruler  of  Khiva  has  been  capricious  and  disrespectful  in  the 
conduct  of  his  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Governor- 
General  of  Turkestan.  For  these  and  other  reasons  it  has 
been  thought  necessary  to  take  vigorous  measures  for  bringing 
the  contumacious  Government  and  people  to  reason ;  nor  caa 
there  be  any  doubt  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  supremacy  of 
Russia  will  be  established.  Some  of  the  converging  forces 
which  are  moving  from  several  different  directions  through 
the  desert  will  probably  meet  under  the  walls  of  the  capital, 
which  is  wholly  unable  to  resist  the  attack  of  a  regular  force. 
The  remainder  will  pause  at  different  parts  of  the  route 
to  keep  the  warlike  tribes  of  the  neighbourhood  in  order.  The 
irregular  horsemen  who  form  the  army  of  Khiva  Avill  give  the 
Russian  commanders  some  trouble  by  attempting  to  interrupt 
their  communications ;  but  the  most  experienced  officers  of  the 
Empire  haA'e  been  consulted  on  the  pr^arations,  and  the 
generals  in  command  fully  understand  the  nature  of  the 
obstacles  which  must  be  encountered.  At  the  worst  Russia 
could,  in  the  event  of  an  unexpected  failure,  organize  without 
difficulty  in  succession  a  dozen  similar  expeditions  in  equal 
force.  The  Government  is  not  likely  to  be  wanting  in 
persistence  and  resolution ;  and  ultimately  victory  must  re- 
main with  the  combatant  who  can  rely  on  a  practically  inex- 
haustible reserve. . 

As  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  lately  explained  to  the  Geo- 
graphical Society,  the  gravest  difficulties  will  commence  when 
the  Russian  army  has  taken  possession  of  Khiva.  The  victors 
will  have  to  choose  between  the  retention  and  the  evacuation 
of  their  conquest;  and  either  course  presents  serious  incon- 
venience. During  the  recent  negotiations  the  English  Govern- 
ment was  assured  that  the  Russian  army  would  retire  whea 
its  objects  were  accomplished,  and  that  it  was  not  the  purpose 
of  Russia  to  reduce  Khiva  to  the  condition  of  a  province.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  pledge  is  not  renewed  in  the  proclama- 
tion or  manifesto  which  is  addressed  to  the  Russian  nation 
and  to  Europe ;  and  the  newspapers  of  St.  Petersburg 
systematically  assume  that  their  Government  will  repudiate 
the  formal  promises  of  Count  Schouvaloff.  Perhaps  it  may 
have  been  deemed  inexpedient  to  remind  the  Russian  people 
that  the  Emperor  could  regulate  his  policy  by  any  other 
consideration  than  his  own  sense  of  expediency  and  jus- 
tice. The  extension  of  the  Empire  is  popular  with 
all  Russian  politicians.  Although  the  mass  of  the  people  is 
habitually  averse  to  war,  and  probably  indifferent  to  ex- 
ternal affairs,  those  who  hold  and  form  whatever  public 
opinion  exists  in  Russia  require  no  apology  for  any  enterprise 
which  tends  to  national  aggrandizement,  and  possibly  they 
might  resent  the  publication  of  any  promise  which  might 
seem  to  have  been  given  in  deference  to  the  jealousy  of  a 
foreign  Government.  If,  notwithstanding  the  diplomatic 
communications  which  have  taken  place,  the  interests  of 
Russia  seem  to  require  the  permanent  occupation  of  Khiva, 
excuses  will  be  easily  found  for  the  postponement  of  the 
evacuation.  The  safety  of  the  army  is  the  first  object  of 
military  commanders ;  and,  if  it  were  explained  that  the 
maintenance  of  a  garrison  at  Khiva  was  indispensable  to  the 
safety  of  the  frontier  forts,  no  foreign  Power  could  with  any 
effect  question  the  declaration  of  the  Russian  Government. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  probable  that  at  the  time  of 
Count  Schouvaloff's  mission  to  England  the  scheme 
of  the  expedition  was  confined  to  an  advance  to  be 
followed  by  an  early  retirement  from  the  capital.  The 
final  decision  will  depend  in  a  great  degree  on  the  result  of 
the  impending  campaign,  and  on  the  experience  which  will  be 
acquired  during  its  course.  If  the  Khanate  is  annexed  to  the 
Russian  Empire,  it  will  be  necessary  to  hold  the  capital  and 
the  rich  district  around  it  in  sufficient  force  to  suppress  any 
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sudden  insurrection.  Tlie  supplies  of  a  garrison  might 
perhaps  be  provided  from  the  neighbouring  country;  but 
until  the  population  is  finally  pacified  the  communications 
with  other  Eussian  provinces  will  be  liable  to  frequent  inter- 
ruption. The  objection  to  retirement  after  defeating  and 
punishing  the  contumacious  Government  is  that  the  backward 
movement  of  an  invader  is  naturally,  and  for  the  most  part 
justly,  attributed  to  his  inability  to  protect  his  conquest.  Ac- 
cording to  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  the  return  of  Pollock  and 
NoTT  to  India  after  the  second  occupation  of  Cabul  was  regarded 
both  by  the  Afghans  and  by" the  subjects  of  the  Company  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  defeat ;  and  well-informed  observers  attri- 
bute the  mutiny  which  occurred  fifteen  years  afterwards  to  the 
loss  of  military  reputation  which  resulted  from  the  final 
evacuation  of  Afghanistan.  It  is  difiicult  to  understand  how 
the  Khan  of  Khiva  can  be  compelled  to  perform  the  obligations 
of  any  treaty  which  he  may  sign,  except  by  a  renewal  of  the 
pressvu'e  which  extorts  his  original  assent.  As  long  as  he  is 
independent,  he  and  his  successors  will  not  fail  on  every 
opportunity  to  display  their  hostility  to  Russia. 

The  stress  which  is  laid  in  the  official  proclamation  on  the 
extension  of  commerce  -need  not  be  literally  construed ;  nor 
is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  Englishmen  should  sympathize 
with  the  peculiar  character  of  Russian  projects  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  trade.  Commercial  treaties  between  Russia 
and  the  half-civilized  States  of  Central  Asia  are  directed  much 
less  to  the  removal  of  artificial  impediments  and  to  the  pro- 
tection of  traders  than  to  the  establishment  of  a  close 
monopoly  in  favour  of  the  dear  and  second-rate  manufactures 
of  the  Empire.  If  the  terms  of  the  treaties  which  have  already 
been  concluded  were  examined,  it  would  probably  appear 
that  the  main  object  is  the  exclusion  of  the  English  products 
which  might  reach  Central  Asia  by  way  of  Hindostan.  If  the 
local  Governments  were  learned  in  political  economy,  they 
would  find  that  they  have  covenanted  to  exclude  themselves 
from  the  cheapest  market ;  but  perhaps  they  might  find  con- 
solation in  their  own  purpose  of  giving  the  treaties  the  laxest 
possible  construction.  The  general  prevalence  of  the  Russian 
commercial  system,  including  high  duties  on  goods  from  any 
other  producing  country,  would  differ  but  slightly  from  tliQ 
establishment  of  political  sovereignty.  The  provisions  of  the 
treaties  could  only  be  enforced  by  Russian  functionaries,  who 
would  necessarily  control  all  commercial  intercourse.  There 
is  no  ground  for  moral  indignation  against  a  political  and 
commercial  system  which  was  first  adopted  on  a  large  scale 
by  England,  though  it  has  been  of  late  years  abandoned  as 
unsound.  The  Indian  Government  deserves  credit  for  its  purpose 
of  concluding  more  liberal  treaties  with  the  States  in  Central 
Asia  which  are  still  really  or  nominally  independent.  The 
Envoy  from  the  Ataligh  Ghazee  has  been  courteously  re- 
ceived by  the  Viceroy,  and  Mr.  Forsyth  is  to  accompany 
him  on  his  return  from  Constantinople,  for  the  purpose  of 
negotiating  a  commercial  treaty  with  Yarkand.  It  is  not 
known  that  any  English  commercial  interest  will  be  affected 
by  the  Russian  conquest  of  Khiva.  It  is  a  cause  for  regret 
that  the  caution  of  the  English  Government  and  the 
suspicious  policy  of  Russia  Avill  render  the  acquisition  of 
accurate  information  on  the  affairs  of  Khiva  difiicult  or  un- 
attainable. The  invitation  to  an  English  officer  to  accompany 
the  expedition  has  been  courteously  declined,  and  the  Russian 
Government  has  politely  but  positively  refused  permission  to 
an  enterprising  newspaper  Correspondent  to  recoi'd  the  current 
history  of  the  campaign.  The  ofiicial  reasons  for  the  refusal 
are  founded  on  the  inconvenience  of  having  to  protect 
civilians,  who  in  this  instance  would  have  given  the  authorities 
little  trouble.  It  has  probably  been  thought  undesirable  to 
invite  a  witness  of  possible  reverses,  or  ot  the  imperfections 
which  are  found  in  every  military  organization.  The  Russian 
Government  is  using  an  undoubted  right,  and  it  would  be 
idle  to  impeach  its  decision ;  but  tlie  probable  success  of  the 
campaign  will  be  less  perfectly  appreciated  in  the  absence  of 
an  impartial  observer. 


SPAIN. 

IT  may  bo  hoped  that  the  social  and  political  anarchy  of 
Spain  only  readies  to  a  limited  dei)th  below  the  surfiice. 
Hibtoriana  Lave  oflon  conuiicnted  on  the  strange  persistence 
of  ordinary  habita  of  pleasure  and  busineaa  througli  every 
revolutionary  criaia.  Even  in  the  darkest  days  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror  men  cultivated  their  landa  and  bouglit  and  sold  in 
the  markets;  nor  were  luxurioua enjoyments  aUHpended  wlicn 
ihcy  were  rendered  possible  by  circumstances.  The  .Spaniarda 
are  accustomed  to  regard  their  Government  witli  little  respect, 
and  lonn  experience  has  taught  them  not  to  place  confidence 


in  politicians.  It  is  probable  that  nine-tenths  of  the  population 
acquiesce  in  the  Republic  as  an  untoward  necessity,  and  that 
they  are  profoundly  indifferent  to  the  question  whether  it  shall 
be  called  Unitarian  or  Federal.  If  the  finances  are  in  hopeless 
disorder,  there  is  the  satisfaction  of  remembering  that  the 
foreign  creditor  will  be  the  chief  sufferer  ;  and  the  mishaps  of 
persons  in  office  who  may  happen  to  come  into  collision  with 
the  caprices  of  the  mob  attract  neither  sympathy  nor  interest 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  great  towns.  The  civil  war  is  for  the 
present  con;i;.cd  to  the  Northern  provinces;  and  Federalism  is  so 
lar  indigenous  and  universal  that  an  Andalusian  is  not  likely 
to  trouble  himself  with  the  disorders  and  sufferings  of  Catalonia. 
Against  a  foreign  enemy  all  Spaniards  would  probably  be 
disposed,  as  in  the  days  of  Napoleon,  to  unite ;  but  fortu- 
nately modern  Governments  have  learned  the  useful  lesson 
that  little  is  to  be  got  by  meddling  with__the  quarrels  of  their 
neighbours.  If  Spanish  factions  think  fit  to  decide  their 
quarrels  by  arms,  they  will  meet  neither  with  help  nor  with 
impediment  from  abroad.  As  long  as  demagogues  confine 
themselves  to  talk,  they  will  produce  no  deep  impression  on  the 
country  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  the  results  which 
might  follow  from  a  general  attack  upon  property.  In  former 
times  the  army  finally  settled  every  dispute,  and  the  country 
acquiesced  in  the  predominance  of  the  successful  military 
leader,  until  he  also  in  turn  was  driven  from  power  by  a 
rival  of  the  same  character.  The  consequence  was  that 
during  the  reign  of  Isabella  II.,  in  spite  of  perpetual  viola- 
tions of  constitutional  right,  Spain  increased  more  rapidly  in 
material  prosperity  than  any  other  part  of  Europe.  The 
country  is  far  richer  and  more  populous  than  at  the  close  of 
the  old  Carlist  war  ;  and  a  serious  interruption  of  national  pro- 
gress will  disturb  the  general  complacency.  The  only  mode 
of  saving  such  a  society  which  has  been  invented  will  sooner 
or  later  be  applied.  The  Republican  Government  of  Madrid 
has  already  appealed  for  aid  to  Serrano,  and  if  he  and  his 
military  colleagues  can  find  any  forces  to  obey  them,  they  will 
be  masters  of  their  Republican  employers. 

No  native  or  foreigner  seems  to  attach  any  definite  meaning 
to  the  Federalism  which  is  unanimously  professed  by  clamo- 
rous patriots.  Even  the  London  agitators  who  are  always 
watching  for  an  opportunity  of  welcoming  the  establishment 
of  Republican  institutions  have  suspended  their  expressions 
of  sympathy  for  the  present  Spanish  Government  until  they 
know  whether  it  may  not  be  possible  to  address  their  con- 
gratulations to  more  disreputable  successors,  Figueras, 
Castelar,  and  Pi  y  Makzal  are  all  Federal  Republicans, 
but  the  Prime  Minister  was  obliged  to  return  from  Barcelona 
without  pacifying  the  revolutionary  rabble.  In  Malaga  and 
other  towns  the  Federal  Republic  already  exists,  if 
Federalism  consists  in  utter  disregard  of  all  central  authority. 
If  ardent  Republicans  were  devoted  to  Scriptural  studies,  a 
precedent  for  the  condition  to  which  Spain  is  approaching 
might  be  found  in  those  passages  of  tlie  Book  of  Judges 
which  record  the  state  of  Israel  as  often  as  there  was  an  inter- 
I'egnum  between  two  recognized  deliverers.  It  will  probably 
be  useless  to  convoke  a  constituent  Cortes  to  meet  at  Madrid. 
The  electors  will  not  be  allowed  to  vote  freely,  and  the  candi- 
dates will  be  pledged  not  to  exercise  to  the  detriment  of  in- 
dependent provinces  the  powei'S  of  national  legislation  with 
which  they  will  be  nominally  invested.  The  Spaniards  are 
not  sufficiently  advanced  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  constitu- 
tional government  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  their  own  chosen 
representatives.  At  Madrid  there  is  a  municipality,  elected 
probably  by  universal  suffrage,  which  has  lately  incurred  the 
wrath  of  the  more  active  section  of  its  constituents.  The  mob 
has  called  on  the  municipality  to  resign,  and,  on  its  refusal, 
the  leading  demagogues  have  determined  that  the  recalcitrant 
corporation  must  be  responsible  for  the  consequences  wliich 
must  ensue.  In  the  same  manner  the  Commune  of  Paris, 
after  offering  to  release  the  prisoners  whom  it  had  kidnapped, 
on  certain  conditions,  announced  that  M.  Thiei!S  was  ex- 
clusively responsible  for  the  murders  which  tJio  insurgents 
proceeded  deliberately  to  perpetrate.  A  "revolutionary  mob 
can  never  be  made  to  understand  that  some  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  armed  men  are  not  entitled  to  speak  in  tiie  name 
of  a  community  which  is  regularly  represented  in  a  legisla- 
tive or  ill  a  municipal  body.  It  is  possible  that  the  Ministers 
may  still  have  suflicient  influence  to  prevent  a  collision  in 
Madrid  ;  but  tlicy  have  themselves  been  indebted  to  the  mob 
for  their  victory  over  their  Progressist  opponents.  At  no 
distant  time  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Government  to 
employ  force,  if  indeed  it  has  any  disciplined  body  of  troops 
at  its  disposal ;  and  the  first  shot  which  is  fired  in  the  attempt 
to  restore  order  will  destroy  the  popularity  of  the  Republican 
oratora  who  are  for  the  moment  at  the  head  of  afl'aira.  The 
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short-sighted  people  of  Madrid  have  forgotten,  in  their  zeal  for 
the  Federal  Kepubhc,  that  one  of  the  first  objects  of  the 
genuine  Federalists  will  be  to  deprive  of  all  its  privileges  the 
capital  of  the  monarchy. 

The  Carlists  have  lately  made  some  progress,  though  the 
petty  scale  of  the  campaign  is  illustrated  by  the  importance 
which  is  attached  to  the  capture  of  a  little  town  and  of  a  few 
hundred  rifles.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  in- 
surrection has  any  strength  beyond  the  limits  of  the  provinces 
where  it  has  long  been  a  chronic  malady.  Probably  neither 
the  mass  of  the  Carhsts  nor  their  adversaries  trouble  them- 
selves withtheprinciples  which  have  been  consistently  professed 
by  the  Pretender  as  by  his  far-o£E  cousin  of  France.  It  is 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  French  Legitimists  would, 
in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  present  head  of  the 
dynasty,  remember  that  Charles  of  Spain  is  his  nearest 
heir.  A  Spaniard  would  be  intolerable  even  to  the  most 
bigoted  French  devotee  of  hereditary  succession  ;  but 
the  doctrines  which  Don  Carlos  professes  are  rigidly 
orthodox.  He  has  never  promised  to  confer  on  his  future 
subjects  any  kind  of  constitutional  government;  and  he  is 
firnily  resolved  to  maintain  all  the  pretensions  of  the  clergy 
and  the  Pope.  The  petty  war  in  the  North,  like  conflicts  on 
a  larger  scale,  causes  the  combatants  to  forget  the  nature  of  the 
quarrel  in  which  they  are  fighting ;  but  if  in  some  strange 
combination  of  circumstances  it  seemed  likely  that  the  Pre- 
tender would  seat  himself  on  the  throne,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible not  to  recognize  the  fact  that  an  absolute  Monarchy 
was,  after  an  interval  of  fifty  years,  to  be  deliberately 
re-established.  Even  Spaniards  like  the  sound  and  the  name 
of  freedom,  though  they  may  be  indifEerent  to  the 
substance.  There  is  no  sti-onger  proof  of  the  chaotic  state  of 
Spain  since  the  proclamation  of  the  Eepublic  than  the  re- 
ported fact  that  many  military  officers  and  politicians  in  civil 
life  are  beginning  to  incline  to  the  cause  of  Don  Carlos. 
As  no  other  claimant  of  the  Crown  is  in  the  field,  even  the 
obsolete  representative  of  despotism  is  beginning  to  be  adopted 
as  a  symbol  of  order  and  government.  It  would,  in  truth,  be 
better  to  have  a  king,  though  he  might  be  the  most  bigoted 
and  incapable  of  rulers,  than  to  break  up  into  a  cluster  of 
little  States  and  ind^endent  towns  in  accordance  with  the 
theory  of  the  extreme  Federalists.  Don  Carlos  and  his  pre- 
decessors have  so  far  complied  with  the  popular  demand  as 
to  recognize  the  special  privileges  of  the  provinces  in  which 
their  cause  has  consequently  been  to  a  certain  extent  popular ; 
but  an  exceptional  position  allowed  to  ancient  provinces 
bounded  by  well  defined  frontiers  is  more  intelligible  than 
a  license  to  every  petty  district  to  set  up  a  Kepublican 
Government  of  its  own.  In  the  great  French  Revolution 
patriotism  took  the  opposite  course  of  asserting  with  blood- 
thirsty zeal  the  unity  of  the  State.  When  mobs  are  supreme 
it  matters  little  what  principles  they  support  in  their  own 
characteristic  manner.  The  fragmentary  rumours  which 
arrive  from  day  to  day  by  telegraph  indicate  the  existence  of 
a  Carlist  faction  in  places  which  might  have  been  supposed 
to  profess  various  shades  of  Liberal  opinion.  As  far 
south  as  Valencia  the  arrest  of  a  Carlist  agent  is  said 
to  have  been  followed  by  an  engagement  which  is  described 
as  sanguinary,  although  it  also  appears  that  only  one  or 
two  hves  were  lost.  At  the  same  date  the  rabble  of 
Barcelona  was  clamouring  for  the  blood  of  the  unhappy 
officer  who  had  been  surprised  and  defeated  by  the  Carlists 
at  Berga.  The  missionaries  of  the  city  were  expecting  the 
arrival  of  a  large  supply  of  arms  from  Madrid,  which  will  be 
available  in  the  hands  of  the  Volunteers  for  the  purpose  of 
violence  and  rapine.  The  Carlists  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  aimed  patriots,  who  seem  likely  to  render  town  life  in 
Spain  utterly  intolerable  to  the  peaceable  and  respectable 
part  of  the  community. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  AND  THE  PRESS. 

THE  House  of  Commons  was  occupied  during  a  consider- 
able part  of  Thursday  evening  in  considering  whether 
certain  expressions  employed  by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  in  criti- 
cizing the  conduct  ol  some  Irish  members  should  be  treated 
as  a  Breach  of  Privilege.  "  It  was  not  surprising,"  said  the 
Pall  Mall,  "  that  tlie  Irish  Ultramontane  members  should 
"  resort  to  every  quibble  discoverable  in  the  technicalities  of 
"  the  law  of  Parliament  to  defeat  or  delay  a  measure  like 
"  Mr.  Fawcett's,  which  cuts  the  ground  from  under  their  venal 
*'  agitation  and  their  traffic  in  noisy  disloyalty."  It  is  impossible, 
we  think,  to  contend  that  this  language  did  not  go  beyond 
the  limits  of  fair  criticism.  A  venal  agitator  is  a  man  who 
at  QUfm  agitates  and  sella  himself  in  order  that  he  may  reap  a 


personal  benefit  from  his  agitation  ;  and  although  the  expres- 
sion was  probably  not  intended  to  convey  that  what  the  Ultra- 
montane members  got  by  agitating  was  money,  yet  money  is 
so  generally  the  price  of  venality  that  a  careful  writer  would 
think  it  necessary  to  show  that  this  was  not  what  the  Ultra- 
montane members  sold  themselves  for,  if  he  believed  them  to  be 
pecuniarily  honest.  Whether  Home  Rulers  can  be  fairly  called 
disloyal  is  perhaps  a  more  open  question ;  for,  although  they 
earnestly  proclaim  that  there  is  nothing  disloyal  in  the  cry  for 
Home  Rule,  it  is  easy  to  contend  that  there  is  something  in  it 
very  injurious  to  the  Queen  as  the  Head  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  it  is  allowable  to  saddle  politicians  with  the 
necessary  consequences  of  their  acts  or  words.  All  that  can 
be  said  is  that  the  language  was  too  strong,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone expressed  all  that  there  was  to  say  about  it  when  he 
remarked  that  journalists  have  often  to  write  very  quickly  and 
on  very  short  notice,  and  that  any  injudicious  expressions  they 
may  use  ought  to  be  viewed  with  proportionate  indulgence.  Most 
readers  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  will  feel  themselves  too  much 
indebted  to  the  spirited  and  vigorous  language  and  thought  of 
that  journal  to  think  that  an  accidental  slip  into  over-harsh- 
ness of  expression  should  be  regarded  as  much  of  an  offence. 
Still,  as  one  of  the  very  best  safeguards  against  the  evils  of 
modern  political  society  is  to  be  found  in  a  press  rising  to  the 
highest  level,  and  habitually  writing  with  justice  and  caution, 
although  with  perfect  frankness,  it  is  for  the  public  good  that 
fair  criticism  should  be  bestowed  on  unfair  criticism,  and  the 
better  the  journal  the  more  worth  while  is  it  to  check  its 
errors.  Mr.  Munster  gained  all  that  he  could  gain  by  bringing 
the  matter  before  the  House,  and  by  assuring  himself  that  the 
House  is  quite  as  ready  to  do  justice  to  Irish  Ultramontanes 
as  to  any  one  else.  To  have  gone  further  would  have  been  a 
mistake.  The  House  can  only  punish  attacks  on  itself  or 
its  members  by  a  process  wholly  inadequate  and  almost  neces- 
sarily ludicrous.  It  can  summon  the  printer  and  publisher  to 
the  bar,  and  hear  two  men,  who  have  had  no  more  real 
control  than  the  doorkeepers  of  the  House  over  the  iise  of 
the  expressions  forming  the  subject  of  complaint,  apologize  for 
them,  and  explain  that  by  "  venal "  they  meant  "  pure  "  agi- 
tation, and  by  "  noisy  disloyalty  "  a  meek  attachment  to  the 
Throne.  In  order  to  save  the  House  from  going  through  such 
a  farce,  Mr.  Disraeli  attempted  to  stop  the  discussion  at  its 
outset  by  suggesting  that  no  Ultramontane  members  could  be 
aggrieved,  because  no  one  knew  that  any  members  were  Ultra- 
montanes. Jocosity  needs  success  to  be  pardoned,  and  this 
jocose  mode  of  shirking  the  question  failed  to  please,  and 
naturally  begot  an  increase  of  seriousness  and  bitterness. 
Fortunately  Mr.  Gladstone  had  himself  been  attacked  in  the 
passage  from  the  Pall  Mall  read  to  the  House,  and  as  he  was 
able  to  state  that  he  did  not  in  the  least  mind  the  attack,  and 
generously  hinted  that  people  writing  and  judging  in  a  hurry 
could  not  be  expected  to  understand  him,  he  was  able  to  ask 
the  Irish  members  to  view  their  grievance  with  a  similar  in- 
dulgence. He  added  his  experience  to  that  of  several  mem- 
bers long  accustomed  to  Parliamentary  history  in  assuring 
Mr.  Munster  that  he  had  nothing  to  gain  by  persevering  ;  and 
Mr.  Munster  desisted,  and  expressed  himself  satisfied — as  he 
well  might  have  been — with  the  reception  accorded  by  the 
House  to  his  repudiation  of  the  charges  made  against  him  and 
his  friends. 

The  harmony  of  the  House  was,  however,  very  nearly 
disturbed  by  a  speech  from  the  Attorney-General,  who 
attempted  to  show  that  the  language  complained  of  was  not  a 
Breach  of  Privilege.  The  argument  of  Sir  John  Coleridge 
was  that  it  was  no  Breach  of  Privilege  to  say  that  members 
resorted  to  every  quibble  discoverable  in  the  technicalities  of 
the  law  of  Parliament  to  defeat  a  particular  measure,  and  that  the 
further  imputations  on  the  Ultramontane  members  were  not 
imputations  on  them  in  their  capacity  of  members  of  Parlia- 
ment. A  libel  on  a  member  of  the  House  is  not  noticeable 
by  the  House  unless  it  is  a  libel  on  him  for  something  he  does 
or  says  as  a  member  of  Parliament.  It  would,  for  example, 
be  no  Breach  of  Privilege  to  write  of  a  member  of  the  House 
that  he  was  habitually  engaged  in  promoting  swindling  com- 
panies. Now  the  agitation  of  the  Ultramontane  members, 
whether  venal  or  not,  could  not  be  an  agitation  earned  on 
by  them  as  members,  for  agitation  is  a  course  of  conduct 
carried  on  outside  Parliament  in  order  to  influence  it.  Nor 
could  the  term  "  disloyal  "  be  applied  to  anything  they  had  said 
or  done  in  Parliament,  as  they  would  have  been  immediately 
rebuked  by  the  Speaker  for  any  approach  within  the  walls  of 
the  House  to  disloyalty  ;  and  this  notoriously  had  not  hap- 
pened. The  plain  sense  of  the  House  of  Commons 
liiiled  to  understand  this  e-xhibition  of  legal  subtlety. 
Members  regarded  it  as  trifling  with  the  subject,   and  so 
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strong  was  the  feeling  that  there  was  at  one  time  a  strong 
inclination  to  force  on  a  division,  not  that  the  printer 
or  the  publisher  of  the  Fall  Mall  might  be  punished,  but 
that  it  might  be  brought  home  to  the  Attorney-General  that 
the  House  did  not  adopt  his  view  of  Parliamentary  law.  It 
•was,  indeed,  strange  that  the  Attorney-General  could  have 
failed  to  perceive  that  expressions  neither  of  Avhich  was 
libellous  in  the  Parliamentary  sense  when  taken  by  itself 
might  become  so  by  being  joined  together.  It  is  not  libellous 
to  say  that  members  take  advantage  of  every  technicality  to 
defeat  a  measure,  for  that  is  merely  to  say  that  they  take,  in 
their  discretion,  a  particular  "course  permitted  by  the  forms  of 
the  House.  Nor  is  it  libellous  in  the  Parliamentary  sense  to 
impute  to  a  member  bad  conduct  the  region  of  which  lies  wholly 
•without  the  House.  But  it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  say 
that  he  takes  a  particular  course  in  Parliament  in  order  to 
facilitate  or  cover  his  bad  conduct  out  of  the  House.  There 
•would  be  no  meaning  in  regarding  any  libels  as  Breaches  of 
Privilege  if  the  House  did  not  hold  it  libellous  to  say  of  a 
member  that  he  was  abusing  the  forms  of  the  House  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  a  Bill  against  swindling  companies,  such 
as  those  he  was  habitually  engaged  in  promoting. 

Mr.  EoNAYNE,  who  is  one  of  the  latest  and  most  ardent 
accessions  to  the  supporters  of  Home  Rule  in  the  House, 
said  that  he  was  opposed  to  Mr.  Munster's  motion  because 
he  would  not  do  anything  whatever  to  hinder  the  English 
press  from  writing  about  Ireland  and  Irishmen  as  the  Fall  Mall 
Gazette  had  done.  He  thought  that  the  articks  which  appeared 
in  the  leading  journals  of  England,  reflecting  the  opinions 
and  prejudices  of  the  English  people,  Avere  the  strongest  in- 
struments for  promoting  the  agitation  of  Home  Rule.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  alleged  that  the  effect  of  such  articles  had 
been  admirable,  and  had  done  more  to  fan  the  flame  of  agitation 
for  Home  Rule  than  any  of  the  unjust  laws  passed  by  England 
to  the  disadvantage  of  Ireland,  The  Irish,  he  said,  are  a  proud 
and  sensitive  people,  and  they  feel  such  things  very  keenly. 
There  is  a  foundation  of  truth  in  Mr.  Ronayne's  language.  His 
coimtrymen  have  two  peculiarities.  They  do  not  want 
justice,  but  sympathy,  and  they  remember  all  that  is  done 
against  them,  and  forget  all  that  is  done  for  them.  The 
English  way  of  criticizing  political  affairs,  and  Irish  political 
affairs  among  others,  is  distasteful  to  them.  "When  what  is 
alleged  to  be  an  Irish  grievance  is  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  English  public,  the  course  taken  is  to  examine 
into  the  question,  to  ask  how  far  it  is  a  grievance,  whether  it 
is  removable  by  legislation,  what  will  be  the  consequences  of 
removing  it,  and  what  are  the  characters  and  history  of  the 
men  who  are  foremost  in  complaining  of  it.  What  the  Irish 
would  Uke  is,  that  without  inquiry  or  discussion  they  should 
be  told  that  the  Irish  are  a  high-spirited  and  injured  race, 
that  Erin  is  always  green,  and  that  they  may  have  any  Bill 
passed  they  like  to  ask  for.  To  find  fault  with  them,  and 
even  to  reason  with  them,  is  to  incur  their  hostility.  Nor  do 
they  like  to  give  up  lightly  the  delight  of  nursing  their 
grievances,  or  to  own  that  they  have  been  well  treated.  They 
will  dwell  on  the  chance  expressions  of  the  Fall  Mall  as  if 
they  had  been  deliberately  dictated  by  the  whole  of  England, 
while  they  will  forget  the  ready  courtesy  and  respect  with 
which  the  House  of  Commons  received  the  complaint  made  by 
an  Irish  member  whom  those  expressions  aggrieved.  We  do 
not  see  much  chance  of  this  spirit  dying  away.  Englishmen 
cannot  change  their  habits.  They  Avish  to  treat  Ireland 
with  exactly  the  same  fairness  and  consideration  with 
which  they  would  treat  Scotland  or  Lancashire,  and  when 
they  are  told  that  this  is  not  enough  for  Ireland,  they  can 
only  answer  that  they  have  no  more  to  give.  Some 
day,  before  very  long,  it  is  possible  that  Homo  Rule  may  be 
seriously  discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  result 
of  that  discussion  will,  wc  have  no  doubt,  be  to  show  that, 
although  there  may  be  a  measure  of  increased  self-government 
which  might  be  advantageously  conceded  to  Ireland  as  well 
as  to  Scotland,  and  perhaps  to  I'lnglish  districts,  yet  this 
will  be  something  very  far  sliort  of  wiiat  Irishmen  fancy  they 
mean  when  they  talk  of  Home  Rule;  while  to  concede  more 
would  involve  such  a  dissolution  of  the  Empire  that  it  would 
be  far  Ijetter  to  let  Ireland  set  up  as  a  separate  State  than  for 
England  to  guarantee  the  external  safety  of  a  conununity 
acting  ou  political  principles  to  wliicii  I'jnglishnicn  arc  con- 
sistently opposed.  Ireland  may  perliajjs  get  something 
out  of  tiio  discussiun  ol'  Homo  Rule;  for  the  IIouso  of  Com- 
mons lias  now  more  to  do  than  it  can  do,  anil  tlio  discus- 
sion of  Home  Jiulc  is  as  likely  as  anything  else  to  lead  to 
tho  abandonment  by  tlie  House  o(  a  portion  of  its  work,  iiut 
this  will  not  satisfy  tho  Iriah,  and  tiiuy  will  pass  over  what 


they  get,  and  make  a  new  grievance  out  of  what  they  do  not 
get ;  and  we  shall  have  once  more  to  comfort  ourselves  with 
the  maxim,  now  so  sadly  familiar  to  us,  that  justice  will  work 
its  way  even  in  Ireland  in  the  long  run.  Unfortunately  the 
run  in  Ireland  is  very  long. 


THE  FRENCH  GOVERNMENT  OF  NATIONAL  - 
DEFENCE. 

ANOTHER  curious  and  important  document  has  bem 
added  to  the  records  of  the  history  of  France  during  the 
eventful  time  of  the  siege  of  Paris.  The  Parliamentary  Com- 
mission appointed  to  report  on  the  acts  of  the  Government  of 
the  4th  of  September  has  obtained  from  M.  Dreo,  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  that  Government,  a  diary  in  which  he  entered 
the  chief  incidents  of  each  Ministerial  meeting.  In  giving  up 
this  diary  to  the  Commission  he  stipulated  that  it  should  not 
be  published  as  it  was  written,  but  only  a  summary  given  of 
its  contents,  as  he  considered  it  unfair  to  those  who  were  then 
his  superiors  that  statements  as  to  what  they  had  said  and 
done  should  be  exposed  to  general  criticism  when  they  had 
had  no  opportunity  of  revising  what  was  Avritten,  and  of 
judging  whether  a  fair  account  of  their  transactions  had  been 
given  by  the  Secretary.  The  Commission  have  kept  their 
promise,  and  have  only  published  what  they  term  an  analysis 
of  the  Secretary's  journal ;  but  it  is  a  very  long  and  full 
analysis,  and  they  evidently  think  this  diary  itself  so  interest- 
ing that  they  invite  the  Assembly  at  the  end  of  their  Report  to^ 
order  further  revelations  to  be  made  on  its  authority  in  .spite 
of  the  very  proper  scruples  of  M.  Dreg.  In  one  sense 
there  is,  of  course,  nothing  very  new  in  the  materials  now 
published,  for  the  main  outline  of  the  history  of  the  siege  of 
Paris  is  known  too  fully  and  accurately  to  allow  it  to  be  pos- 
sible that  any  very  unexpected  additions  should  be  made  to- 
it.  The  interest  of  this  new  document  is  principally  a  per- 
sonal one.  It  allows  us  to  see  the  different  characters,  views, 
and  wishes  of  the  members  of  the  Government,  and  it  shows,, 
not  only  how  great  were  the  difficulties  the  Ministry  had  to 
encounter,  but  also  how  far  the  overcoming  or  succumbing  to 
these  difficulties  depended  on  the  strength  or  weakness  of 
each  individual.  The  love  of  personal'  criticism,  the  malice, 
the  ridicule,  and  the  jealousy  of  enemies  or  friends,  will  find 
much  to  seize  on  in  these  extracts  from  the  diary  of  M.  Dreo% 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  general  opinion  of  the 
characters  and  performances  of  the  chief  member* 
of  that  unfortunate  Government  will  be  much  affected  by 
them  ;  and  it  may  even  be  fairly  contended  that,  if  suffi- 
cient allowance  is  made  for  their  inexperience  and 
for  the  combination  of  adverse  circumstances  they  had  to 
face,  the  enterprising  adventurers  who,  on  the  fall  of  the: 
Empire,  declared  themselves  the  Government,  come  out  of  the 
disclosures  made  in  this  diary  better  than  could  have  been 
expected. 

The  history  of  the  siege  of  Paris  may  be  conveniently  di- 
vided into  three  periods — the  first  extending  from  the  formation 
of  the  Government  on  the  4th  of  September  to  the  suppression, 
of  the  outbreak  of  the  3  ist  of  October,  the  second  extending  to 
the  lailure  of  the  great  sortie  at  the  beginning  of  December^ 
and  tho  tliird  extending  to  the  capitulation.  The  subjects- 
which  agitated  and  divided  the  Council  of  Ministers  in  the 
first  period  were  the  advisableness  of  having  elections  for  a 
National  Assembly  held  throughout  France ;  the  propriety  of 
permitting  municipal  elections  in  Paris ;  the  constitution  of  a 
delegated  Government  at  Tours;  and,  above  all,  what  was  to 
be  done  with  the  extreme  revolutionary  leaders  at  Paris,  and 
with  dangerous  journalists.  On  all  these  questions  M.  Jules- 
Favre  was  the  leader  of  the  party  of  common  sense  and  modera- 
tion. M.  PiCAUD  showed  himself  firm  and  even  vehement,. 
General  Trochu  was  always  wavcring.and  Gambetta  dominated 
all  by  his  superior  energy  and  breadth  of  view.  Nothing 
indeed  is  more  apparent  through  all  tho  revelations  of  M, 
Dreo  than  tho  ascendency  of  Gamuetta.  His  collcaguea 
llrst  yielded  to  him,  then  distrusted  him,  then  finally  quarrelled 
with  him  and  ordered  him  to  be  arrested,  but  they  seem  never 
to  havo  lost  tho  feeling  that  he  was  a  bigger  man  than  any  of 
them,  and  that  even  his  mistakes  did  not  much  diminish  his 
superiority.  Among  tho  leaders  of  tho  Reds  Flourens  gave 
tiio  niD.st  trouble,  and  tho  Ministers  were  always  debating 
what  was  to  bo  done  with  him.  He  began  by  declaring  him- 
self a  colonel,  which  vcxcfl  (ieneral  Trociid,  who  naturally 
I'ult  that,  if  it  was  open  to  popular  orators  to  make  themselves 
colonels,  thero  was  not  much  good  in  his  being  head  of  tho 
army.    Still  neither  Tuociiu  nor  tho  Government  ventured 
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Eummarily  to  reduce  Flourens  into  his  proper  obscurity,  and 
Teochu  announced  as  a  contrivance  of  meritorious  ingenuity 
that  he  had  devised  a  special  dignity  and  office  for  Flourens, 
and  had  named  him  Major  du  rempart.  But  Flourens  soon 
got  tired  of  being  a  major,  and  once  more  created  himself 
a  colonel,  and  subsequently  the  Government  had  to  consider 
whether  he  should  be  arrested,  and  it  was  decided  that  he  should 
be  arrested  ;  but  the  Prefect  of  Police  found  that  his  agents 
could  not  get  into  the  asylum  of  Belleville  where  Flourens  lived, 
and,  as  the  Government  did  not  venture  to  push  the  matter 
further,  th«  Prefect  of  Police  resigned.  Journalism  was  also 
a  thorn  in  the  aide  of  the  Government,  and  was  so  mendacious 
and  insolent  that  the  Ministry  debated  most  seriously  what 
was  to  be  done  to  correct  ite  adverse  influence.  M.  Picard 
was  of  opinion  that  the  members  of  the  Government  should 
themselves  write  in  the  papers,  and  thus  supply  from  the 
fountain-head  a  stream  of  wholesome  literature.  His 
colleagues  declined,  and  then  he  made  the  startling  proposal 
that  no  journal  whatever  should  be  allowed  to  appear  \mtil 
the  siege  was  over.  ^  . 

The  peril  of  the  3 1st  of  October  was  a  most  serious  one, 
and  the  diary  of  M.  Duto  makes  it  clear  that,  although  M. 
Ferby,  who  actually  saved  the  Ministry  by  his  opportune 
arrival  with  a  body  of  trustworthy  troops,  had  entered  into  no 
agreement  with  the  insurgents,  some  of  his  colleagues  had 
committed  themselves;  and  M.  Garnier-Pages  expressly 
asserted  that  he  himself  had  assured  Delescluze  that  he 
should  not  sufiEer  for  his  participation  in  the  outbreak,  and 
M.  Garnier-Pages  protested  that  imless  this  pledge  were 
held  sacred  he  would  resign.  It  was  indeed  one  of  the  chief 
difficulties  of  the  Government  that  every  member,  unless  he 
got  his  own  way,  immediately  threatened  to  resign,  and 
there  was  no  one  in  the  Government  whose  name  carried  with 
it  such  an  authority  as  to  make  it  clear  that,  if  resignation  once 
began,  he  would  still  rally  a  Government  of  some  sort 
round  him.  During  November,  however,  the  Govern- 
ment had  the  happiest  moments  of  its  existence.  The 
outbreak  of  October  31  had  been  suppressed,  and  the 
great  sortie  was  coming  off  and  might  turn  out  a  success. 
The  plan  of  Trochu  and  his  generals  was  to  make  the  sortie 
in  the  direction  of  the  Eouen  Kail  way,  and  it  was  only  at  the 
last  moment  that  the  design  was  changed  in  obedience  to  the 
demands  of  Gambetta,  who  insisted  that  a  sortie  must  be  made 
at  once  on  the  side  of  the  Mame,  and  promised  that  those  who 
forced  the  German  hues  should  find  at  Fontainebleau  a  re- 
lieving army  of  150,000  men  ready  to  welcome  them.  Trochu 
never  pretended  to  beUeve  in  the  efficacy  of  this  or  of  any 
sortie.  He  said  that  to  make  it  was  an  act  of  "  heroic  foUy," 
but  he  contended  that  it  ought  to  be  made,  and  those  of 
his  colleagues  who  shared  his  gloomy  anticipations  quite 
agreed  with  him.  The  feeling  of  these  men  was  that  Paris 
was  in  the  position  of  a  duellist  who  has  chosen  to  come 
on  the  ground,  and  has  then"  no  option  but  to  stand  fire. 
It  was  due  to  the  honour  of  France,  and  especially  of  Paris, 
that  the  Parisian  garrison,  having  defied  the  Germans,  should 
show  that  it  could  stand  the  fire  of  its  adversaries.  Trochu 
had  a  poor  opinion  of  his  troops,  and  General  Clement  Thomas 
openly  expressed  his  profound  contempt  for  the  National 
Guard,  going  so  far  as  to  apply  the  term  "  charlatanism  "  to 
the  displays  of  rampant  courage  made  by  that  part  of  the 
bellicose  body  which  constantly  demanded  to  be  led  into 
action. 

After  the  great  sortie  had  failed  the  Government  had 
no  further  hope.  The  ominous  word  capitulation  began  to 
circulate  among  them.  They  took  stock  of  the  remaining 
provisions,  and  saw  famine  staring  the  city  in  the  face. 
They  talked  wildly  of  replacing  Trochu,  or  of  persuading 
him  to  do  something  such  as  no  one  had  ever  heard  of  a 
general  doing,  and  opposed  to  all  the  rules  of  the  art 
of  war.  A  council  of  generals  was  called  at  the  end 
of  December,  in  order  that  each  might  be  asked  in 
turn  whether  it  was  not  possible  that  a  hole  might  be 
made  in  the  German  lines  somewhere,  and  so  a  sortie  be 
proved  to  be  successful.  They  all  one  after  another 
declared  that  it  was  utterly  impossible.  Most  of  them 
doubted  whether  even  veteran  troops  could  have  forced  their 
way  through  after  the  Germans  had  had  so  long  a  time  to 
fortify  their  positions ;  but  they  all  agreed  that  the  troops 
under  their  command  could  not  possibly  do  it.  They  were 
demoralized  by  the  want  of  success,  and  they  were  weak  with 
cold  and  hunger.  Trochu  declared  that,  if  he  was  bidden  to 
go  out  and  have  a  certain  number  of  men  killed  uselessly,  he 
would  go,  but  that  it  wag  as  clear  as  day  that  their  death  would 
be  useless.    Still  he  himself  had,  as  the  result  of  all  his  de- 


liberations, to  allow  that  another  sortie  must  be  made.  Tho 
Government  did  not  dare  to  tell  the  population  what 
was  the  real  state  of  the  provisions,  or  the  fate  of  the 
armies  of  Gambetta,  or  to  give  any  hint  that  the  end 
was  approaching.  The  consequence  was  that  the  population 
of  Paris  kept  asking  that  some  great  effort  should  be  made, 
and  Trochu  stated  that,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  middle 
classes,  there  was  a  genuine  outburst  of  patriotism,  and 
a  real  readiness  to  die  for  the  country.  The  bloody  and  hope- 
less attempt  of  the  1 9th  of  January  was  the  consequence,  its 
object  being,  not  to  hurt  the  Germans,  but  to  convince  the 
Parisians  that  the  Germans  could  not  be  hurt.  Even  after 
its  failure  there  was  the  utmost  reluctance  to  let  Paris 
know  the  truth,  although  it  was  then  impossible  that 
the  provisions  could  hold  out  longer  than  a  very  few 
days  more.  But  the  impression  made  by  the  record  of 
M.  Dreo  is  that  this  reticence  of  the  Government 
was  not  due  either  to  its  vanity  or  to  its  selfish 
timidity.  The  Ministers  candidly  avowed  that,  if  they 
let  the  truth  be  known,  the  Government  would  certainly 
be  upset,  and  probably  its  members  would  be  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  mob.  But,  as  Trochu  said,  this  was  not  a 
dishonourable  mode  of  dying,  and  they  could  but  die.  What 
they  were  afraid  of  was  the  utter  anarchy  in  which  everything 
would  be  plunged  if  there  was  no  Government  left  which  the 
provinces  and  the  armies  outside  Paris  would  obey,  and  none 
with  which  the  Germans  could  or  would  treat.  The  Govern- 
ment was  obliged  to  exist  for  the  sake  of  the  country, 
and  to  save  Paris  from  worse  misfortunes  than  befiel 
it ;  but  in  order  to  exist  it  was  obliged  to  keep  Paris 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  real  state  of  things,  and  to  let  thou- 
sands of  Parisians  be  shot  or  starved  to  death  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  delusions  of  the  people.  The  Government  chose  to  do 
this  rather  than  let  Paris  suffer  as  it  would  have  suffered  if 
this  had  not  been  done,  and  it  is  of  course  open  to  question 
whether  the  Government  chose  wisely ;  but  the  diary  of  M. 
Dreo  shows  that  it  at  least  chose  honestly,  and  that  it  was 
only  after  a  most  careful  consideration  of  consequences  that 
a  course  was  taken  which  was  eminently  distasteful  to  the 
pride  and  the  honourable  feelings  of  many  members  of  the 
Ministry. 


POLITICAL  DISSENT. 

IT  is  the  common  fate  of  political  parties  occasionally  to 
find  themselves  in  alliance  with  those  who  accept  their 
principles  only  for  casual  and  temporary  use,  and  as  a  means 
of  promoting  purely  personal  or  sectional  interests.  A 
striking  proof  has  just  been  afforded  of  the  hollowness  of  the 
union  which  has  for  some  time  subsisted  between  the  Liberals 
and  the  Ultramontanes,  and  it  now  remains  to  be  seen  how  lar 
the  support  of  the  Nonconformists  can  be  retained  without  a 
sacrifice  of  Liberal  principles.  It  would  appear  that  the  Non- 
conformists, like  the  Ultramontanes,  have  hitherto  availed 
themselves  of  the  doctrines  of  Liberalism  only  to  serve  their 
own  private  ends.  They  advocated  religious  freedom  in 
order  to  obtain  toleration  and  freedom  for  themselves.  Now 
that  they  are  free,  and  think  themselves  strong  enough  to  pass 
from  the  defensive  to  the  aggressive,  their  conception  of 
freedom  is  found  to  include  a  considerable  degree  of  interference 
and  coercion  with  regard  to  others.  The  essence  of  Noncon- 
ibrmity  turns  out  to  be  the  assertion  of  a  right  to  compel 
everybody  to  conform  to  Nonconformist  ideas.  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  indebted  for  the  large  majority  with  which  he  came  into 
office  to  the  common  hostility  of  Liberals,  Nonconformists,  and 
Ultramontanes  to  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland.  Although 
the  different  sections  had  in  this  instance  arrived  atthe  same  con- 
clusion, they  were  by  no  means  at  one  in  regard  to  the  principles 
which  had  led  them  up  to  it;  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  recent  em- 
barrassments have  been  mainly  due  to  the  difficulty  of  striking 
out  some  other  course  of  policy  which  should  bring  the  various 
elements  of  his  party  once  more  into  hearty  co-operation. 
After  the  defection  of  the  Koman  Catholics,  it  is  natural  that 
the  Ministry  should  consider  what  they  can  do  to  conciliate 
the  Dissenters.  The  vote  on  the  Burials  Bill  seems  to  be 
taken  as  an  earnest  of  what  may  be  expected  from  the 
Government  on  the  Education  question,  and  the  Dissenters 
are  apparently  determined  to  make  the  most  of  their  oppor- 
tunity. It  is  worth  while  to  observe  the  nature  and  spirit  of 
their  demands,  especially  as  we  are  likely  to  find  them  assum- 
ing a  good  deal  of  prominence  at  the  next  general  election. 
The  other  day  we  had  a  very  frank  and  candid  statement  of 
their  case  by  one  of  their  friends.  "  However  small,"  says  a 
writer  in  the  Economist  who  thinks  that  the  Dissenters  liavo 
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irresistible  claims  on  the  Government,  and  that  something 
handsome  should  be  done  for  them;  "  the  scruple  may 
"  lie  which  the  Dissenters  have  raised  on  the  subject 
"  of  the  Z5th  Clause  of  the  Education  Act,  it  may  be  ad- 
"  mitted  at  once  that  it  is  not  the  only  cause  of  offence  the 
"  Act  has  given  them.  Very  naturally  they  hoped  that  the 
"  Education  Act  would  do  a  great  deal  to  destroy  the  caste 
"  advantages  which  the  Church  enjoys  in  the  country.  And 
"  unquestionably,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  praiseworthy  zeal  of 
"  Churchmen,  and  also  to  their  great  advantages  over  the 
"  Dissenters  in  wealth,  it  has  not  had  that  effect ;  but,  in  the 
"  country  districts  at  least,  the  opposite  effect.  We  do  not 
"  say  and  do  not  think  that  the  Government  can  fairly  be 
"  blamed  for  this.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  a  fair 
"  cause  of  disappointment  to  the  Dissenters."  In  other  words, 
the  Dissenters  looked  to  the  Education  Act  only  as  a  means 
of  injuring  the  Church,  and  they  consider  themselves 
defrauded  because  it  has  not  had  this  result.  "What 
they  want  is  not  a  national  system  of  education,  free,  un- 
biassed, and  efScient,  but  a  system  of  education  which  shall 
supply  the  means  of  weakening  and  fettering  the  Church  of 
England,  and  of  placing  it  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
other  religious  bodies. 

Anybody  who  will  refer  to  the  Dissenting  journals  will  see 
jhat  this  is  really  a  very  fair  statement  of  their  views.  It  is 
not  enough  that  education  should  be  free  and  open,  and  that 
every  denomination  should  have  an  equal  opportunity  of  join- 
ing in  the  work  of  educating  the  people,  as  far  as  it  is  willing 
or  able  to  do  so.  It  is  held  that  the  State  ought  to  do  all  it  can 
in  order  to  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  Church  which 
distances  the  rest  by  its  zeal  and  liberality,  and  to  prevent  its 
members  from  voluntarily  applying  their  private  means  to  an 
important  public  object.  Voluntaryism,  in  its  latest  develop- 
ment, takes  the  form  of  an  appeal  to  the  State  to  suppress  volun- 
tary effort.  Whether  a  State  Church  is  a  good  thing  or  a  bad 
thing  is  of  course  a  question  upon  which  everybody  is  entitled 
to  his  own  opinion ;  and  it  is  only  natural  that  those  who  think 
it  a  bad  thing  should  agitate  for  its  abolition.  But  this  is  not 
exactly  the  course  which  the  Dissenters  are  now  pursuing.  They 
are  not  content  to  take  the  Church  as  it  stands,  and  to  prove  that 
its  actual  condition  supplies  an  urgent  reason  for  its  abolition. 
What  they  are  trying  to  do  is,  by  every  artifice  and  stratagem, 
by  side  blows  and  indirect  attacks,  to  reduce  the  Church  to  a 
position  which  would  justify  their  condemnation  of  it.  If 
tluy  could  only  manage  to  I'rustrate  its  dangerous  zeal  and 
check  its  inconvenient  liberality,  to  degrade  its  rites,  and  para- 
lyse its  ministrations,  they  would  then  be  able  to  turn  round 
and  say,  "  See  what  a  poor,  feeble,  worthless  thing  this  Church 
"  is ;  away  with  it  without  more  ado."  The  Dissenters,  in 
short,  are  now  endeavouring  by  all  manner  of  artificial  ex- 
pedients to  produce  such  a  state  of  things  in  the  Church  as 
may  be  used  as  an  argument  ibr  getting  rid  of  it.  It  is  im- 
portant, therefore,  that  the  nature  of  these  expedients  and 
theii-  general  aim  should  be  borne  in  mind,  and  that  it  should 
be  distinctly  understood  that  they  are  part  of  a  general  plan 
the  object  of  which  is  to  discredit,  in  order  to  destroy,  the 
Church. 

The  Dissenters  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  as  if  they 
were  a  compact,  and  homogeneous  communion,  which  divided 
the  country  with  the  Church  of  England.  In  reality  they 
represent  a  vast  variety  of  creeds  and  congregations,  and 
a  further  distinction  must  bo  drawn  between  their  political 
and  non-political  tendencies.  The  political  Dissenters  who 
assume  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body  of  Non- 
conformists are  comparatively  few  in  number,  but  keen, 
loud,  active,  and  pushing.  They  can  hardly  be  said 
to  bo  bound  together  by  any  tics  of  religious  sympathy  or 
ooiiimunion,  for  their  creeds  arc  of  the  most  diverse,  and  even 
opposite  and  irrecoucileable  kind.  Their  only  common  ground 
i.i  hostility  to  the  Church  of'  England,  but  their  hostility 
to  llii;  Church,  like  their  attraction  towards  each  other,  has 
viT}  little  relation  to  theology.  When  analysed  it  will  be 
fouml  to  be  more  a  feeling  of  personal  or  social  jealousy  than 
ail)  tiling  else.  Christians  and  liationaiists,  Trinitarians  and 
Uiiiiiiriuns,  put  aside  their  religious  differences  in  order  to  join 
in  II u  attack  upon  the  body  which  may  bo  said,  as  far  as  re- 
ligiuUH  belief  iBconcoriied,  to  divido  Englishmen  the  least.  The 
origin  of  this  hostility,  though  seldom  frankly  avowed,  comes  out 
uiiiiiirtlakably  cnoiigli  in  the  writings  and  speechca  of  the  leaders 
ol'  liic  party.  They  resent  with  an  intense,  and,  if  wo  did  not 
know  how  these  small  and  morbid  jealousies  are  apt  to  rankle  in 
miiidH  of  accrUiin  order,  with  an  almost  incredible,  bitterness 
tin;  idea  that  they  occupy  a  lower  nocial  plane  as  compared 
with  the  Church,  and  that  they  arc  looked  down  upon — ho  one 


of  their  chief  men  lately  put  it — as  a  sort  of  inferior  caste. 
Those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  personal 
relations  between  the  Church  and  the  Dissenters  will  under- 
stand how  entirely  unfounded  this  supposition  is  as  regards 
the  former,  but  it  would  of  course  be  idle  to  try  to  argue 
the  point  with  the  Dissenters.  They  have  made  up  their 
minds  that  they  are  looked  down  upon,  and  they  will 
have  it  so ;  and  as  everything  is  viewed  through  this 
discolouring  and  distorting  medium,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  assumption  with  which  they  start  should 
seem  to  be  abundantly  confirmed.  If  the  Church  attempts  to 
make  friendly  advances,  its  arrogant  patronage  is  fiercely  re- 
pelled ;  if  it  holds  aloof  lest  it  should  be  supposed  to  be 
meddling  or  intrusive,  its  supercilious  isolation  is  an  unfailing 
subject  of  invective. 

In  short,  whatever  the  Church  does  or  does  not  do  is 
equally  an  outrage  on  Nonconformity,  and  when  there  is  no 
chance  of  picking  a  quarrel  directly  with  the  Church,  every 
little  side  question  with  which  it  can  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination  be  identified  is  treated  as  a  means  of  attack. 
There  is  nothing  about  steeples  in  the  Prayer-Book  or  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  but  it  does  happen  that  most  of  the 
churches  connected  with  the  Church  of  England  have  steeples, 
and  to  a  certain  class  of  Nonconformists,  as  appears  from  the 
anti-steeple  agitation  at  Staplehurst,  the  mere  sight  of  a 
steeple  in  the  distance  is  like  the  waving  of  a  red  rag  in 
the  face  of  an  excited  bull.  A  similar  spirit  is  observable  in 
the  tone  taken  with  regard  to  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  ques- 
tion, the  Burials  Bill,  and  so  on.  Dissenters,  as  a  rule,  are 
quite  content  with  the  existing  freedom  of  choice  in  matri- 
mony ;  but  Mr.  Bright  once  gave  them  a  hint  about  "  eccle- 
"  siastical  rubbish,"  and  they  felt  bound  to  take  sides  against 
the  Church,  though  the  recent  exhibition  of  a  bishop 
on  their  own  side  must  have  rather  staggered  them. 
It  is  perhaps  significant  that  the  political  agitators  who 
hire  themselves  out  as  "  representative  working-men  "  are  put 
on  by  their  employers  week  about  to  attack  landed  property 
and  to  asperse  the  Church ;  and  Mr.  Miall's  friendly  over- 
tures to  the  Republicans  and  Internationalists  of  London  will 
not  have  been  forgotten.  More  appropriate  means  for  the 
propagation  of"  blazing  principles"  could  hardly  be  imagined. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  political  Dissenters  are  mainly  re- 
cruited from  the  pushing  middle-class  liadicalism  of  the 
towns — not  so  much  the  great  towns  where  there  is  a  wider 
stage  of  public  life,  with  higher  objects  of  ambition,  but 
rather  towns  of  the  second  and  third  rank.  The  organization 
of  the  Dissenting  bodies  renders  them  a  convenient  stepping- 
stone  to  local  influence  and  position,  and  imaginary  grievances 
against  the  Church  supply  a  ready  means  of  striking  at  tlie 
classes  which  are  supposed  to  be  associated  with  it.  Nothing, 
however,  could  be  more  unjust  to  the  sincere  and  earnest 
piety  of  the  great  body  of  Nonconformists  than  to  identify 
them  with  the  political  faction  which  presumes  to  speak  in 
their  name,  and  which  has  abandoned  the  old  principles  of 
historical  Nonconformity  in  order  to  gratify  the  impulses  of 
class  jealousy  and  social  spleen. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  BOAT-R.VCE. 

THE  University  boat-race  may  suggest  various  trains  of  specu- 
lation, according  as  we  prefer  the  character  of  sentimental 
observers  of  youthful  ainuseuients,  or  of  educational  theorists,  or 
of  simple  critics  of  the  art  of  rowing.  To  speak,  first,  in  this  last 
capacity,  our  duties  are  fortunately  short  and  easy.  To  be  perfectly 
candid,  wo  may  admit  that  thoy  were  partly  siiuplitied  by  our  limited 
means  of  observation,  lu  one  sense  we  may  claim  to  have  seen 
the  race  ;  a  visiou  of  liglit  and  dark  blue  oiu"3,  rising  and  falling 
syumietrically,  was  undoubtedly  impressed  upon  our  retina  during 
a  certain  number  of  minutes.  Unfortunately  the  captains  of  two 
steamboats,  on  one  of  which  it  was  our  lot  to  be  embarked,  seized 
the  opportunity  for  illustrating  the  theory  and  practice  of  ram- 
ming. Interesting  as  their  experiments  must  have  been  to  persons 
inclined  to  speculate  upon  the  future  of  naval  construction,  they 
unfortunately  cut  short  our  view  of  the  race.  We  solaced  ourselves 
by  various  piiilosophical  observations  upon  human  nature  ;  we  ad- 
mired the  ease  with  which  the  passengers  on  each  vessel  iustmitly 
identified  thomselves  with  the  fortunes  of  their  owu-cnift,  and  re- 
garded tlieir  rivals  as  Drake  might  have  regarded  some  Spanish 
admiral  in  old  days;  and  wo  further  were  doli-'hted  with  thee.ttra- 
ordiiiaiy  powers  of  observation  which  enabled  the  IJritish  reporter 
to  know  preciiiely  what  was  going  on  round  a  corner  at  the  distance 
of  liall'-a-mile.  For  ourselves,  it  boeame  evident  that  any  detailed 
criticism  as  to  the  number  of  strokes  rowed  iu  a  miuuto,  Iho 
eucoiitricities  of  steering,  or  the  form  of  the  crows,  was  rigidly 
impossible.  However,  the  history  of  the  race  was  too  plam  to 
nood  much  coiuineut.  Cambridge  was  the  heavier  and  stronger 
crew,  and  rowed  sufliciently  well  to  make  use  of  its  woitclit 
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and  strength.  These  adyantages  are  almost  always  decisive  in  a 
long  race;  and  everybody  had  foreseen  that  they  would  be 
decisive  on  the  present  occasion.  In  rowing  it  may  be  added 
that  everybody  is  generally  right,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
chance  is  a  much  less  important  element  in  a  boat-race  than  in  a 
cricket-match,  or  in  most  other  varieties  of  games.  The  only 
people  to  be  excepted  from  "  everybody  "  on  this  occasion  were  the 
very  young  and  very  enthusiastic  persons,  whose  patriotism  over- 
powered their  judgment,  and  a  few  of  those  extremely  acute 
critics  who  have  observed,  rightly  enough,  that  the  safest  way  to 
win  reputation  is  to  make  an  accurate  prophecy  in  defiance  of  the 
general  opinion,  and  who  have  inferred,  not  so  rightly,  that  they 
should  begin  by  defying  the  general  opinion  at  all  hazai-ds.  These 
gentlemen  have  had  a  pleasant  occupation  provided  for  them  since 
Saturday  last.  They  have  had  to  show  to  their  own  satisfaction 
that  the  defeat  of  their  anticipations  is  no  imputation  upon  their 
sagacity.  Of  course  the  task  is  easy  enough.  The  general  prin- 
ciple in  such  cases  is  to  abuse  the  unfortunate  coxswain ;  he 
can't  reply,  and,  if  he  did,  he  could  not  prove  anything,  inasmuch 
as  the  wake  of  an  eight-oared  boat  disappears  within  a  few 
seconds,  and  it  is  therefore  perfectly  safe  to  assert  that  he 
made  a  series  of  zigzags  unprecedented  in  the  whole  previous 
history  of  navigation.  Then  mysterious  cun-ents  may  be  sug- 
gested, and  it  may  be  shown  that  the  wind  came  just  the  wrong 
way ;  and,  in  short,  it  may  be  demonstrated  that  facts  behaved 
with  their  usual  perverse  disregard  of  theories.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  erring  prophets  have  regained  their  old  complacency,  and  will 
prophesy  as  confidently  as  ever  next  year.  The  public  at  large 
may  come  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  very  surprising  has 
happened,  and  may  deduce  such  consequences  as  they  please  from 
the  facts  that  eight  Cambridge  lads  averaged  five  pounds  more  than 
their  Oxford  rivals,  and  that,  thanks  to  the  improved  state  of 
the  Cam,  or  to  the  energy  of  some  reformers,  Cambridge  oarsmen 
have  once  more  acquired  sufficient  skill  in  the  art  to  take  full 
advantage  of  their  thews  and  sinews.  We  might  of  course 
say  a  good  deal  more;  with  the  help  of  the  eloquent  reporters  of 
the  daily  press  and  the  sporting  newspapers  we  might  criticize 
the  minutest  detail  of  the  style  adopted  by  each  youthful  hero  ; 
we  might  talk  about  recovery  and  delivery,  and  catching,  and 
hanging,  and  swinging,  and  feathering,  and  expatiate  upon  the 
marvellous  effects  of  the  great  revolution  in  the  art  eflected  by 
the  discovery  of  the  sliding-seat  —  a  discovery  which  in  the 
imagination  of  some  zealots  seems  to  rival  in  importance  the 
appucation  of  moveable  types  in  the  printing  press.  Eking  out 
our  limited  opportunities  of  personal  observation  from  portraits  in 
the  illustrated  papers,  we  might  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  those 
stalwart  young  men  who  are  declared  in  one  of  the  reports  (we 
quote  from  memory)  to  be  ideal  combinations  of  the  Hercules  and 
the  Antinous  of  ancient  sculptors.  But  we  refrain,  partly  from 
unfeigned  diffidence  as  to  our  graphic  powers,  partly  from  a 
conviction  that  such  details  do  not  throw  much  more  light  upon 
the  matter,  and  partly  from  a  suspicion  that  our  readers  may  pos- 
sibly have  had  enough  of  these  minutise  during  the  last  six  weeks. 
The  gaze  of  the  world  has  been  so  riveted  upon  these  athletic 
champions  that  perhaps  we  have  heard  almost  enough  of  them. 

We  turn,  therefore,  to  a  different  line  of  speculation.  People 
have  been  asking,  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  whether  the 
University  race  was  not  in  danger  of  becoming  an  abuse.  I'he 
question  has  of  course  been  put  timidly  enough,  but  an  answer  of 
a  distinct  kind  will  have  to  be  given  before  long.  We  will  not 
run  over  once  more  the  ordinary  platitudes  upon  the  subject.  A 
love  of  athletic  games  in  moderation,  as  everybody  will  admit,  is 
an  excellent  thing ;  an  excessive  devotion  to  athleticism  will  be 
equally  admitted,  by  everybody  worth  taking  into  account,  to  be  a 
grave  evil.  The  question  is  simply  one  of  degree,  and  our  object 
should  be  to  define  as  nearly  as  may  be  the  point  at  which  excess 
begins  and  moderation  ends.  It  is  easy  to  put  cases  in  which 
everybody  would  admit  that  the  sport  was  becoming  simply  mis- 
chievous. If,  for  example,  the  University  boat-race  became  an 
excuse  for  gambling,  it  would  require  speedy  suppression.  We 
are  glad  to  believe  that  at  present  there  are  no  serious  symptoms 
of  this  worst  form  of  degradation.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  very 
\mpleasant  flavour  about  some  of  the  language  used  in  regard  to  it. 
The  anxious  comparisons  of  the  times  in  which  trials  are  performed, 
and  the  elaborate  discussions  of  what  are  called  "  lines  "  between 
the  two  crews,  remind  us  unpleasantly,  even  in  the  slang  which  is 
used,  of  the  touts  and  betting-men  who  have  brought  disgrace 
upon  the  Turf.  We  fully  believe,  however,  that,  in  spite  of  some 
ugly  rumours,  the  taint  has  not  spread  to  any  serious  extent. 
Persons  of  sporting  propensities  are  accustomed  to  eulogize  the 
University  boat-race  as  the  one  event  which  is  absolutely  free 
from  any  of  those  suspicions  of  foul  play  which  invariably  intrude 
where  the  gambling  element  becomes  strongly  marked.  We 
accept  their  statements  unhesitatingly,  but  we  also  infer  that  we 
cannot  too  iealoualy  guard  against  an  evil  which,  as  the  very  fre- 
quency of  tne  boast  implies,  would  be  absolutely  fatal  to  the  pursuit. 
The  evil  moreover  begins  long  before  this  manifestation  of  its 
worst  form.  It  is  melancholy,  for  more  reasons  than  one,  to  con- 
trast the  old  rowing  days  with  the  present.  It  is  melancholy 
because  it  reminds  some  of  us  that,  when  our  experience  began, 
the  present  athletes  were  not  able  to  grasp  a  finger,  to  say  nothing 
of  an  oar.  But,  besides  more  private  reasons,  the  change  in  the 
fpimt  of  the  pursuit  is  significant  of  a  change  to  which  it  is  hard 
to  prescribe  limits.  In  the  good  old  days  when  gentlemen  used  to 
row  aiix-mile  matches  in  eight-oared  cutters,  when  boats  had  a 
gangway  down  the  middle,  when  the  athletes  stopped  to  suck 


lemons  during  the  heat  of  race,  nobody  cared  to  attend  except 
personal  friends  j  newspapers  were  silent ;  there  were  fewer  spec- 
tators of  the  race  than  there  are  now  of  the  trials ;  and  dons,  instead 
of  being  sentimentally  sympathetic,  carefully  averted  their  gaze 
and  thought  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  do  more  than  connive  at  the 
performance.  After  a  time  steamboats  began  to  accompany  the  race ; 
gradually  they  became  so  numerous  as  to  impede  the  competitors. 
Then  Parliament  condescended  to  interfere  in  order  to  secure  a  fair 
course  ;  and  now  the  stationary  craft  which  provide  sitting  room 
for  spectators  have  become  so  numerous  that,  if  the  popularity  of 
the  sight  increases  at  its  present  ratio,  the  whole  river  will  be  in 
danger  of  a  block.  Ten  years  hence  the  water  will  be  much  in 
the  same  state  in  which  London  Bridge  is  now  at  the  middle  of 
the  day,  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  order  will  be  as  great  as  in  a 
thanksgiving  procession.  Now,  whether  that  process  be  in  other 
respects  desirable  or  not,  the  meaning  of  it  is  tolerably  clear.  The 
crews  used  to  be  simply  a  set  of  young  men  engaged  upon  their  own 
private  amusement.  Now  they  have  become  public  property.  Thus, 
for  example,  they  had  the  honour  on  the  present  occasion 
of  dining  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  as  though  they  had  been 
Ministers  of  State  or  foreign  potentates.  The  historic  dignitary 
who  received  them  gave  them  thanks  in  the  name  of  the  great 
cotumunity  over  which  he  presides.  He  made  such  remarks 
as  great  dignitaries  make  after  dinner.  He  informed  them  that 
rowing  combined  love  of  the  water  with  outdoor  exercise — which 
is  what  Sam  Weller  called  a  self-evident  proposition — and  sang 
the  praises  of  pluck,  energy,  and  self-denial  in  the  usual  manner. 
And  he  further  stated,  what  is  quite  true,  that  the  race  was  the 
occasion  of  a  great  metropolitan  holiday,  and  that  the  young  men 
therefore  deserved  the  thanks  of  London  and  a  good  dinner.  We 
do  not  grudge  it  them ;  but  we  cannot  help  asking  whether  this  is 
the  kind  of  duty  which  undergraduates  ought  to  discharge  ?  Why 
should  they  give  London  a  holiday  ?  If  London  wants  holidays, 
it  can  find  excuses  for  them.  It  may  see  the  Lord  Mayor 
himself  and  his  men  in  armour.  It  may  burn  Guy  .Fawkes,  or 
attend  Volunteer  reviews,  or  see  fireworks  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
But  what  business  has  the  many-headed  monster  to  order  up 
eighteen  young  gentlemen  from  their  studies  to  play  before  it  r 
Doubtless  its  thanks  are  very  precious  ;  but  thanks  impose  an 
obligation.  The  oarsmen  are  not  merely  champions  of  their 
respective  Universities,  but  they  are  public  functionaries ;  and  it  is 
at  this  point,  in  our  opinion,  that  the  practice  becomes  questionable. 
A  gentleman  may  without  the  slightest  loss  of  self-respect  play 
games  with  his  friends ;  and  he  need  not  complain  if  a  crowd  looks 
on  at  his  amusement.  But  when  the  crowd,  or  its  representative, 
gives  him  a  dinner  and  thanks  him  for  his  trouble,  he  begins  to 
resemble  Punch  or  an  acrobat.  There  is  no  harm  indeed  in  being 
an  acrobat ;  but  it  is  a  pursuit  not  quite  compatible  with  a 
University  career. 

In  fact,  as  soon  as  this  view  is  taken  of  the  performance  it 
acquires  an  utterly  factitious  importance.  Outsiders  put  in  a 
claim  to  have  their  interests  consulted.  If  any  change  is  made  in 
the  time  or  the  scene  of  the  race,  they  fancy  themselves  aggrieved. 
The  youths,  who  are  quite  ready  enough  to  think  too  much  of 
themselves  because  they  are  the  sons  of  Anak,  begin  to  take  airs 
as,  in  some  sort,  men  of  national  mark.  They  are  not  merely  the 
heroes  of  their  Universities,  but  the  heroes  of  a  population  of  three 
millions.  It  is  inevitable  that  the  honour  of  performing  before 
such  an  audience  should  be  ridiculously  exaggerated.  If  the  Uni- 
versity authorities  should  attempt  to  set  bounds  to  the  tournament 
they  will  be  told  that  they  are  not  the  only  people  to  be  consulted. 
The  consent  of  the  Lord  Mayor  must  be  asked  before  the  arrange- 
ments can  be  altered.  The  newspapers  vdll  cry  out  in  the  name 
of  the  public  that  London  must  not  be  deprived  of  a  show.  The 
oarsmen  themselves  will  appeal  from  their  tutors  to  the  spectators 
of  their  prowess,  and  will  declare  their  interests  to  be  independent 
of  any  University  regulations.  Now,  as  public  opinion  is  strong, 
and  University  authorities  are  by  no  means  too  independent  of  its 
voice,  we  think  it  is  high  time  that  they  should  take  care  that  the 
matter  does  not  go  out  of  their  hands.  They  may  surely  say,  quite 
fairly.  We  are  very  willing  to  allow  our  pupils  to  amuse  them- 
selves in  reason,  but  we  cannot  allow  them  to  become  performers 
for  the  amusement  of  the  public.  We  must  vindicate  the  simple 
principle  that,  so  long  as  a  youth  is  a  student  at  the  University, 
the  interests  of  the  University  must  be  paramount.  On  this 
ground,  we  should  say  that  it  is  not  too  soon  to  consider  whether 
the  race  should  be  allowed  to  continue  in  London  waters,  and 
to  be  made  the  occasion  of  a  great  metropolitan  holiday. 
When  the  Lord  Mayor  appears  on  the  scene  it  is  time  for  Vice- 
Chancellors  and  tutors  to  look  to  their  authority. 


CAPRI  AND  ITS  ROMAN  REMAINS. 

AMONG  the  many  charms  of  the  little  island  of  Capri  must 
certainly  be  counted  the  number  and  interest  of  its  Roman 
remains.  The  whole  island  is  in  fact  a  vast  Roman  wreck.  Hill- 
side and  valley  are  filled  with  a  mass  of  debris  that  brings  home 
to  one  in  a  way  which  no  detailed  description  can  do  the  scale  of 
the  buildings  with  which  it  was  crowded.  At  either  landing- 
place  huge  substructures  stretch  away  beneath  the  waves,  the 
relics  of  moles,  of  arsenals,  and  of  docks;  a  network  of  roads  tiill 
links  together  the  ruins  of  Imperial  villas ;  every  garden  is  watered 
from  Roman  cisterns ;  dig  where  he  will,  the  excavator  is  rewarded 
by  the  discovery  of  vases,  of  urns,  of  fragments  of  sculptun-,  of 
mosaic  pavements,  of  precious  marbles.  The  churches  of  the  island 
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and  the  royal  palaces  of  the  mainland  a»e  full  of  costly  columns 
■which  have  been  removed  from  the  ruins  of  Capri ;  and  the 
Museum  of  Naples  is  largely  indebted  for  its  treasures  of  statuary 
to  the  researches  made  here  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The 
main  archaeological  interest  of  the  island,  however,  lies  not  in 
fragments  or  "  finds  "  such  as  these,  but  in  the  huge  masses  of 
ruin  which  lie  scattered  so  thickly  over  it.  The  Pharos  which 
guided  the  Alexandrian  corn-ships  to  Puteoli  stands  shattered  on 
its  headland.  The  waves  dash  idly  against  the  enormous  frag- 
ment of  the  sea-baths  of  Tiberius.  His  palace-citadel  still  looks 
from  the  summit  of  a  mighty  cliff  across  the  Straits  of  Sorrento. 
The  stairs  of  Anacapri,  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  date  to 
which  it  is  possible  to  assign  them,  we  are  forced  to  refer  to  the 
same  period  of  construction,  hewn  as  they  are  to  the  height  of  a 
thousand  feet  in  the  solid  rock,  vie  in  boldness  with  almost  any 
achievement  of  Roman  engineering.  The  smallnessof  the  space — for 
the  lower  part  of  the  island  within  which  these  relics  are  crowded 
is  little  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  either  way — adds  to  the  sense 
of  wonder  which  the  size  and  number  of  these  creations  excite. 
All  that  remains,  too,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  the  work  of  but 
a  few  years.  There  is  no  ground  for  believing  that  anything  of 
importance  was  added  after  the  death  of  Tiberius,  or  begun  before 
the  old  age  of  Augustus.  We  catch  glimpses  indeed  of  the  history 
of  the  island  long  before  its  purchase  by  the  aged  Emperor.  Its 
commanding  position  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  Campanian  bay 
had  raised  it  into  importance  at  a  very  early  period.  The  Teleboes 
whom  tradition,  according  to  Tacitus,  named  as  its  first  inhabitants 
have  left  only  a  trace  of  their  existence  in  the  verse  of  Virgil ;  but 
in  the  great  strife  between  the  Hellenic  and  Tyrrhenian  races  for 
the  commercial  monopoly  of  Southern  Italy,  Capri,  like  Sorrento, 
was  seized  as  a  naval  station  by  the  Etruscans,  whose  alliance 
with  the  Phoenicians  in  their  common  war  against  the  Greeks 
maj-  perhaps  explain  the  vague  legends  of  a  Semitic  settlement. 
The  Hellenic  victory  of  Cumse,  however,  settled  the  fate  of  Capri, 
as  it  settled  the  fate  of  the  coast ;  and  the  island  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Neapolis,  when  the  "new  city"  rose  in  the  midst  of  the  bay  to 
which  it  has  since  given  its  name.  The  most  enduring  trace 
of  its  Greek  colonization  is  to  be  found  in  the  Greek  type  of 
countenance  and  form  which  endears  Capri  to  artists  ;  but,  like  the 
cities  of  the  mainland,  it  preserved  its  Greek  manners  and  speech 
long  after  it  had  passed  with  Neapolis  into  the  grasp  of  Rome. 
The  greater  proportion  of  its  inscriptions,  even  when  dating  from 
the  Imperial  period,  are  in  Greek.  Up  to  the  time  of  Augustus, 
however,  it  played  in  Roman  story  but  the  humble  part^of  lighting 
the  great  corn-fleet  from  Egypt  through  the  Strait  of  Sorrento. 
Statius  telis  us  of  the  joy  with  which  the  sailors  welcomed  the 
glare  of  its  Pharos  as  they  neared  the  land,  the  greeting  they 
addressed  to  its  cliff,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  poured 
their  libations  to  the  goddess  whose  white  temple  gleamed  from 
the  headland  of  Sorrento.  Its  higher  destinies  began  with  a 
chance  visit  of  Augustus  when  age  and  weakness  had  driven  him 
to  seek  a  summer  retreat  on  the  Campanian  shore.  A  happy 
omen,  the  revival  of  a  withered  ilex  at  his  landing,  as  well  as  the 
temperate  air  of  the  place  itself,  so  charmed  the  Emperor  that  he 
forced  Naples  to  accept  Ischia  in  exchange  for  it,  and  chose  it  as 
his  favourite  refuge  from  the  excessive  heat.  Suetonius  gives  a 
pleasant  gossiping  picture  of  the  old  man's  life  in  his  short 
holidays  there,  his  delight  in  idly  listening  to  the  prattle  of  his 
Moorish  and  Syrian  slave-boys  as  they  played  knuckle-bones 
on  the  beach,  his  enjoyment  of  the  cool  breeze  which  swept 
through  his  villa  even  in  summer,  or  of  the  cool  plash  of  water 
from  the  fountain  in  the  peristyle,  his  curiosity  about  the  big 
fossil  bones  dug  up  iu  the  island  which  he  sent  to  Rome  to  be 
placed  in  the  galleries  of  his  house  on  the  Palatine,  his  fun  in 
quizzing  the  pedants  who  followed  him  by  Greek  verses  of  his  own 
making.  liut  in  the  midst  of  his  idleness  the  indefatigable  energy 
which  marked  the  man  was  seen  in  the  buildings  with  which 
Suetonius  tells  us  ho  furnished  the  island,  and  the  progress  of 
which  after  his  death  may  possibly  have  been  the  inducement 
which  drew  his  successor  to  its  shores. 

It  is  with  tlie  name  of  the  second  Cnesar  rather  than  of  the  first 
that  Capri  is  destined  to  be  associated.  While  the  jests  and 
Greek  verses  of  Augustus  are  forgotten,  the  terrible  invective 
of  Tacitus  and  the  sarcasm  of  Juvenal  recall  the  cruelties  and 
tho  terrors  of  Tiberiu.s.  I  lis  retirement  to  Capri,  although, 
aa  wo  have  seen,  in  form  but  a  carrying  out  of  the  purpose 
of  Atigustus,  inark.s  a  distinct  stage  in  the  development  of 
tho  I'^uipire.  For  ten  years  not  Rome,  but  an  obscure  island 
off  tho  Campanian  coast,  became  the  centre  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world.  The  spell  of  the  Eternal  City  was  suddenly 
broken,  and  it  wa.s  never  thoroughly  reator('d.  If  Milan,  Ravenna, 
Nicomedia,  Constantinople,  became  afterwards  her  rivals  or  sup- 
plantcr.^  as  tho  scat  of  empire,  it  was  because  Capri  had  led  the 
way.  Eor  the  first  time,  too,  as  Dean  Merivale  has  pointed  out, 
tho  world  was  made  to  see  in  its  bare  nakedness  the  fact  tl)at  it 
had  a  Mingle  miuster.  All  the  disguises  which  Augustus  had  flung 
around  liis  personal  rule  woro  flung  aside;  Senate,  Consuls,  tho 
Iloman  peoplu  itscll',  were  left  contemptuously  behind.  A  single 
senator,  a  few  linigiits,  a  little  group  of  Greek  pedants,  were  all 
that  accompanied  Tiberius  to  Capri.  The  figure  of  the  Emperor 
stood  out  hiivr.  and  alone  on  its  Holitary  rock.  l$iit,  great  as  tho 
change  really  wa^*,  the  tikill  of'l'acitus  has  tfirown  over  tho  retire- 
ment of  Tiberius  a  character  of  HtrangeiH>s  which,  aa  wo  have 
Been,  hardly  belongs  to  it.  Wliat  in  fact  distinguislied  it  from  tho 
rcliroment  of  Augustus  to  the  same  spot  was  simply  the  persist- 
«ace  of  hia  succusaor  in  never  returning  to  Roiuc.   Capri  in  itself 


was  nothing  but  a  part  of  the  great  pleasure  resort  which  Roman' 
luxury  had  created  round  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  From 
its  cliffs  the  Emperor  could  see  through  the  pure,  transparent  air 
the  villas  and  watering-places  which  fringed  the  coast  from 
Misenum  to  Sorrentum,  the  groves  and  lakes  of  Baise,  the  white 
line  of  Neapolis,  Pompeii,  and  Herculaneum,  the  blue  sea  dappled 
with  the  painted  sails  of  pleasur;>boats  as  they  wooed  the  summer 
air.  The  whole  bay  was  a  Roman  Brighton,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  Tiberius  from  the  world  was  much  the  same  sort 
of  withdrawal  from  the  world  as  the  seclusion  of  George  TV. 
at  the  Pavilion.  Of  the  viler  pleasures  which  are  commonly 
attributed  to  him  in  his  retreat  we  need  say  nothing,  for 
it  is  only  by  ingenious  conjectures  that  any  of  the  remains  at 
Capri  have  been  made  to  confirm  them.  The  taste  of  Tiberius 
was  as  coarse  as  the  taste  of  his  fellow-Romans,  and  the  scenes 
which  Seneca  paints  as  common  at  Baise — the  drunkards  wander- 
ing along  the  shore,  the  songs  of  the  revellers,  the  drinking-toasts 
of  the  sailors,  the  boats  with  their  gaudy  cargo  of  noisy  girls,  the 
coarse  jokes  of  the  bathers  among  the  rose-leaves  which  strewed 
the  water — were  probably  as  common  in  the  revels  at  Capri.  But 
for  the  more  revolting  details  we  have  only  the  scandal  of  Rome 
to  rely  on,  and  scandal  was  easily  quickened  by  the  veil  of  solitude 
and  secrecy  which  Tiberius  flung  around  his  retirement.  The  tale 
of  his  cruelties,  of  the  fisherman  tortured  for  having  climbed  the 
cliff"  which  the  Emperor  deemed  inaccessible,  of  the  criminals 
dashed  into  the  sea  down  the  steep  of  the  "  Salto  di  Timberio," 
rest  on  the  gossip  of  Suetonius  alone.  But  in  all  this  mass  of 
gossip  there  is  little  that  throws  any  real  light  on  the  character  of 
the  island  or  of  the  buildings  whose  remains  excite  our  interest 
there ;  we  can  only  guess  at  its  far  wilder  condition  from  a  story 
which  shows  us  the  Imperial  litter  fairly  brought  to  a  standstill 
by  the  thick  brushwood,  and  the  wrath  of  Tiberius  venting  itself 
in  a  ruthless  thrashing  of  the  centurion  who  served  as  his  guide. 
The  story  is  curious  because  it  shows  that,  in  spite  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  Imperial  work  had  been  carried  on,  the  island 
when  Tiberius  arrived  was  still  in  many  parts  hidden  with  rough 
and  impenetrable  scrub,  and  that  the  wonderful  series  of  hanging 
gardens  which  turned  almost  the  whole  of  it  into  a  vast  pleasure- 
ground  was  mainly  of  his  own  creation. 

It  would  of  course  be  impossible  to  pass  in  review  the  number- 
less sites  where  either  chance  or  research  has  detected  traces  of 
the  work  of  Tiberius.  "  Duodecim  villarum  nominibus  et  molibus 
insederat,"  says  Tacitus ;  and  the  twelve  villas  may  in  most  cases 
be  identified  to-day,  some  basking  in  the  sunshine  by  the  shore, 
some  placed  in  sheltered  nooks  where  the  cool  sea-breeze  tempered 
the  summer  heat,  the  grander  ones  crowning  the  summit  of  the 
hills.  We  can  trace  the  docks,  the  grottoes  still  paved  with 
mosaic  which  marks  them  as  the  scene  of  Imperial  picnics,  the 
terraces  and  arbours  of  the  hanging  gardens  with  the  rock  boldly  cut 
away  to  make  room  for  them,  the  system  of  roads  which  linked  the 
villas  together,  the  cisterns  and  aqueducts  which  supplied  water, 
the  buildings  for  the  slaves  of  the  household  and  for  the  legion-' 
aries  who  guarded  the  shore,  the  cemetery  for  the  dead,  the  shrines 
and  pavilions  scattered  about  on  the  heights,  and  a  small  Mithraic 
temple  hidden  in  the  loveliest  of  the  Caprese  ravines.  If  we 
restore  in  fancy  the  scene  to  which  these  ruins  belonged,  fill  the 
gardens  with  the  fountains  and  statues  whose  fragments  lie 
profusely  scattered  about,  rear  again  the)  porticoes  of  marble 
columns,  and  restore  the  frescoes  whose  traces  exist  on  the 
ruined  walls,  we  shall  form  some  inadequate  conception  of  the 
luxury  and  grace  which  Tiberius  flung  around  his  retirement.  By 
a  singular  piece  of  good  fortune  the  one  great  wreck  which  towers 
above  all  the  rest  is  the  spot  with  which  the  Emperor  himself  is 
historically  associated.  Through  the  nine  terrible  months  during 
which  the  conspiracy  of  Sejanus  was  in  progress,  he  ne\^r  left, 
Suetonius  tells  us,  the  Villa  .Jovis,  and  the  villa  still  stands  on  the 
huge  promontory,  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  from  which 
his  eye  could  watch  every  galley  that  brought  its  news  of  good  or 
ill  from  Misenum  and  from  Rome.  Few  landscapes  can  compare 
'in  extent  or  beauty  with  the  view  on  which  Tiberius  must  have 
looked.  Tho  promontory  of  Massa  lies  across  the  blue  reach  of 
sea,  almost  as  it  seems  under  one's  hand,  yet  really  a  few  miles 
oil",  its  northern  side  falling  in  brown  slopes  dotted  with  white 
villas  to  the  orange  gardens  of  Sorrento,  its  southern  rushing 
steeply  down  to  the  hidden  bays  of  Amalfi  and  Salerno.  To  tho 
right  tho  distant  line  of  Apeunine,  broken  by  the  shadowy  dip 
that  marks  tho  plain  of  Pajstum,  runs  southward  in  a  dim  succes- 
sion of  capes  and  headlands  ;  to  tho  left  tho  sunny  bow  of  tho  Bay 
of  Naples  gleams  clear  and  distinct  through  the  brilliant  air  till 
tho  broken  mass  of  Ischia  leads  the  eyo  round  again  to  the  cliff 
of  Anacapri,  with  tho  busy  little  Marina  at  its  feet.  A  tiny  chapel 
in  charge  of  a  hermit  now  crowns  tho  plateau  which  forms  the 
highest  point  of  the  Villa  Jovis;  on  three'  sides  of  the  height  the 
clilfsfall  in  a  sheer  descent  of  more  than  a  thousand  feet  to  the  sea, 
on  the  fourth  tho  terrace  walls  are  formed  of  fragments  of  brick 
and  marble,  which  recall  the  hanging  gaidens  that  swept 
downwards  to  the  plain.  Tho  Villa  itself  lies  partly  hewn  out  of 
the  sides  of  tho  steep  rock,  partly  supported  by  a  vast  series  of 
substructures,  whose  arched  vaults  .surved  as  water-reservoirs  and 
baths  for  tho  service  of  tho  house.  In  strength  of  site  and  in  the 
character  of  its  defences  tho  palace  was  strictly  what  Pliny  calls 
it,  "  Tiberii  principis  arx,"  but  this  was  no  special  characteristic 
of  the  Villa  Jovis.  "  Scias  non  villas  osso  sed  castra,"  said 
Seneca  of  the  luxurious  villas  on  the  coast  of  Baiuj ;  it  was  as 
if  tho  soldier  olumeut  of  tho  Roman  nature  broke  out  oven 
amidst  the  palrlciau's  idlest  repose  in  the  choice  of  a  military  aita 
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and  the  warlike  strength  of  the  buildings  he  erected  on  it. 
Within,  however,  life  seems  to  have  been  luxurious  enough.  The 
ruins  of  a  theatre,  whose  ground  plan  remains  perfect,  show 
that  Tiberius  combined  more  elegant  relaxations  with  the  coarse 
revels  which  are  laid  to  his  charge.  Each  passage  is  paved  with 
mosaic,  the  walls  still  retain  in  patches  their  coloured  stucco,  and 
here  and  there  in  the  small  chambers  we  find  traces  of  the  designs 
which  adorned  them.  It  is,  however,  rather  by  the  vast  extent 
and  huge  size  of  the  substructures  than  by  the  remains  of  the 
house  itself  that  we  can  estimate  the  grandeur  of  the  Villa 
Jovis ;  for  here,  as  at  the  Baths  near  the  Marina,  the  ruins  have 
served  as  quarries  for  chapels  and  forts  and  every  farmhouse  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  Baths  stand  only  second  in  grandeur  to  the 
Villa  itself.  The  fall  of  the  clitF  has  torn  down  fragment  after 
fragment,  but  the  half  of  an  immense  calidarium  still  stands  like 
an  apse  fronting  the  sea,  a  grand  sea-wall  juts  out  into  the  waves, 
and  at  its  base,  like  a  great  ship  of  stone  in  the  midst  of  the  water, 
lies  still  unbroken  after  eighteen  hundred  years  the  sea-bath  itself. 
The  roof  has  fallen  in,  the  pillars  are  tumbled  from  its  front,  but 
the  high  walls,  though  undermined  by  the  tide,  still  stand  erect. 
On  the  cliff  above,  a  Roman  fortress,  which  must  have  resembled 
Burgh  Castle  in  form,  and  which  has  since  served  as  a  modern 
fort,  seems  to  have  protected  the  Baths  and  the  vast  series  of 
gardens  which  occupied  the  whole  of  the  lower  ground  beneath 
the  Stair  of  Anacapri,  and  whose  boundary  wall  remains  in  a 
series  of  some  twenty  almost  perfect  arches. 

As  we  have  said,  however,  we  cannot  attempt  to  describe  the 
Roman  remains  of  Capri  in  detail.  Their  importance  has  long  been 
understood  by  the  archaeologists  of  Italy,  and  something  of  their 
ruin  may  be  attributed  to  the  extensive  excavations  made  by  the 
Government  a  hundred  years  ago.  But  far  more  of  the  terrible 
wreck  is  owing  to  the  ravages  of  time.  With  the  death  of  Tiberius 
Capri  sinks  suddenly  out  of  sight.  Its  name  had  in  fact  become 
associated  with  infamy,  and  there  is  no  real  ground  for  supposing 
that  it  remained  as  the  pleasure-isle  of  later  Emperors.  But  the 
vast  buildings  can  only  slowly  have  mouldered  into  decay ;  we 
find  its  Pharos  flaming  under  Domitian,  and  the  exile  of  two 
Roman  princesses,  Crispina  and  Lucilla,  by  Commodus,  proves 
that  Imperial  villas  still  remained  to  shelter  them.  It  is  to  the 
period  which  immediately  follows  the  residence  of  Tiberius  that 
"we  may  refer  one  of  the  most  curious  among  the  existing  monu- 
ments of  Capri,  the  Mithraic  temple  of  Metromania.  Its  situation 
is  singularly  picturesque.  A  stair  cut  in  the  rock  leads  steeply 
down  a  rift  in  the  magnificent  cliffs  to  the  mouth  of  a  little  cave, 
once  shrouded  by  a  portico  whose  fragments  lie  scattered  among 
the  cacti  and  wild  thyme.  Within,  the  walls  are  lined  with  the 
characteristic  reticulated  Roman  masonry,  broken  chambers  and 
doorways  on  either  side  are  blocked  by  debris,  and  two  semi- 
circular platforms  rise  one  within  the  other  to  a  niche  in  the 
furthest  recess  of  the  cave,  where  the  bas-relief  of  the  Eastern 
deity  which  is  now  deposited  in  the  Museum  at  Naples  was 
found  by  the  first  excavators.  Beside  it  lay  a  stone  with  a  Greek 
inscription  so  strangely  pathetic  that  it  must  tell  its  own  tale  : — 
"Welcome  into  Hades,  O  noble  deities — dwellers  in  the 
•Stygian  land — welcome  me  too,  most  pitiful  ©f  men,  riivished  from 
life  by  no  judgment  of  the  Fates,  but  by  a  death  sudden,  violent, 
the  death-stroke  of  a  wrath  defiant  of  justice.  But  now  I  stood 
in  the  first  rank  beside  my  lord !  now  he  has  reft  me  and  my 
parents  alike  of  hope  !  I  am  not  fifteen,  I  have  not  reached  my 
twentieth  year,  and — wretched  I — I  see  no  more  the  light !  My 
name  is  Hypatus ;  but  I  pray  my  brother  and  my  parents  to 
weep  for  wretched  ones  no  more."  Conjecture  has  coupled  this 
wail  of  a  strange  fate  with  the  human  sacrifices  ofl'ered  at  the 
shrine  of  Mithras,  and  has  seen  in  Hypatus  a  slave  and  favourite 
of  Tiberius  devoted  by  bis  master  to  the  Eastern  deity ;  but 
there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  either  of  the  guesses.  Such 
as  it  is,  however,  the  death-cry  of  Hypatus  alone  breaks 
the  later  silence  of  Capri.  The  introduction  of  Christianity 
was  marked  by  the  rise  of  the  mother  church  of  San 
Costanzo,  whose  inner  columns  of  giallo  antico  and  cipollino 
were  torn  from  the  ruins  of  the  Baths  hard  by,  and  from  this 
moment  we  may  trace  the  progress  of  destruction  in  each  monu- 
ment of  the  new  faith.  The  sacrarium  of  San  Stefano  is  paved 
with  a  mosaic  of  marbles  from  the  Villa  Jovis,  and  the  chapel  of 
St  Michael  is  erected  out  of  a  Roman  building  which  occupied 
its  site.  We  do  not  know  when  the  island  ceased  to  form  a  part 
of  the  Imperial  estate,  but  the  evidence  of  a  charter  of  Gregory  II., 
overlooked  by  the  local  topographers,  shows  that  at  the  opening 
of  the  eighth  century  the  "  Insula  Caprese  cum  monasterio  St. 
Stefaiii "  had  passed  like  the  rest  of  the  Imperial  property  in  the 
South  to  the  demesne  of  the  Roman  See.  The  change  may  have 
some  relation  to  the  subjection  of  Capri  to  the  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion of  Sorrento,  of  whose  bishopric  it  formed  a  part  till  its  own 
institution  as  a  separate  see  io  the  tenth  century.  The  name  of 
the  "  Bishop  of  Quails,"  which  attached  itself  to  the  prelate  of 
Capri,  points  humorously  to  the  chief  source  of  his  episcopal 
income,  the  revenue  derived  from  the  capture  of  the  flocks  of  these 
birds  who  settle  on  the  island  in  their  two  annual  migratioHS  in 
May  and  September.  From  the  close  of  the  ninth  century,  when 
thu  island  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  Amalfi.  it  has  followed  the 
fortunes  of  the  mainland;  its  ruin  seems  to  have  been  completed 
by  the  raids  of  the  Saracens  from  their  neighbouring  settlement 
on  the  coast  of  Lucania;  and  the  two  rnediieval  fortresses  of 
Anaf;apri  and  Castiglione,  which  bear  the  r.:ime  of  Burbarossa, 
simply  indicate  that  the  Algerian  pirate  of  the  sixteenth  century 
was  the  most  dreaded  of  the  long  train  of  Moslem  marauders  who 


had  made  Capri  their  prey  through  the  middle  ages.  Every  raid 
and  every  fortress  removed  some  monument  of  the  Roman  rule, 
and  the  fight  which  wrested  the  isle  from  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  put  the  coping-stone  on  the 
work  of  destruction.  Bat,  in  spite  of  the  ravages  of  time  and  of 
man,  enough  has  been  left  to  give  a  special  archaeological  in- 
terest to  the  little  rock-refuge  of  Capri. 


MIXED  MARRIAGES. 

SEVERAL  letters  have  lately  appeared  in  the  Times  complain- 
ing of  the  refusal  of  Roman  Catholic  priests  to  celebrate 
marriages  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  without  a  promise 
that  the  Protestant  ceremony  shall  be  dispensed  with  altogether, 
and  a  written  engagement  that  all  the  children  shall  be  brought 
up  Catholics.  The  complaint,  so  far  as  it  is  directed  against  the 
individual  priests,  is  wholly  unreasonable,  for  they  have  no  choice 
in  the  matter.  The  state  of  the  case,  briefly  put,  is  this.  So 
long  as  no  marriages  coidd  be  legally  celebrated  in  England  ex- 
cept by  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  the  process  was 
simple  enough.  All  marriages,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  were,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  solemnized  in  the  parish  church,  any  further  cere- 
mony, unknown  to  the  law,  which  both  or  either  of  the  parties  might 
desire,  being  added  at  their  discretion.  But  when,  some  five-and- 
thirty  years  ago,  the  option  of  civil  marriage,  either  at  the  registrar's 
office,  or  by  his  attendance  at  the  religious  service  in  a  Noncon- 
formist place  of  worship,  was  introduced,  this  ceased  to  be  neces- 
sary. It  is  true  indeed,  as  has  lately  been  pointed  out  in  con- 
nexion with  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan's  preposterous  Burials  Bill, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  Dissenters  still  prefer  being  married  at 
church  rather  than  at  the  registrar's  office  or  their  own  chapels. 
But  where  both  parties  are  Roman  Catholics,  they  naturally  elect 
to  be  united  by  priests  of  their  own  faith,  and  see  no  reason  for 
repeating  the  ceremony  elsewhere.  When,  however,  one  party- 
was  a  Protestant,  or  at  least  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
it  became  usual  for  the  Anglican  ceremony  to  follow  the  Roman 
Catholic,  nor  was  any  difficulty  till  very  recently  experienced  in 
carrying  out  this  arrangement.  It  was  only  stipulated  by  the 
Catholic  authorities  that  their  own  rite  should  take  precedence,  so  as 
to  avoid  repeating  a  marriage  already  validly  effected.  But  a  Papal 
dispensation  is  required  for  these  unions,  and  for  this  certain  con- 
ditions were  imposed.  Formerly,  we  believe,  an  agreement  that 
the  boys  born  of  the  marriage  should  be  brought  up  in  the  religion 
of  their  father  and  the  girls  in  the  religion  of  their  mother  was 
very  generally  accepted,  and  most  of  us  must  have  come  across 
families  of  mixed  religion  both  in  England  and  abroad.  But 
since  Cardinal  Wiseman's  time  an  express  stipulation  that  all 
the  children  should  be  baptized  and  educated  as  Catholics  has 
been  rigidly  insisted  upon  in  this  country.  No  interference,  how- 
ever, with  the  received  custom  of  repeating  the  marriage  ceremony 
was  attempted,  as  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  writing  to  the  Times 
seems  to  imagine,  till  long  after  the  change  in  the  law.  It  was  only 
when  Dr.  Manning  became  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  that  he  lost 
no  time  in  issuing  a  strict  prohibition  to  his  clergy  against  celebrating 
any  such  marriages  till  they  had  obtained  an  assurance  that  the  An- 
glican ceremony  would  not  be  superadded.  With  the  motive  of  this 
injunction  we  need  not  here  concern  ourselves,  further  than  to  say 
that  it  is  obviously  intended  to  discourage  mixed  marriages,  which 
Ultramontanes  are  never  tired  of  denouncing,  and  which,  according 
to  several  official — and  therefore  now  infallible — utterances  of 
Popes,  the  Church  "  abominates  and  detests."  The  expediency 
of  the  regulation,  from  a  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view,  may  be 
questioned.  One  of  its  first  results  was  the  refusal  to  solemnize 
what  the  papers  cill  "  a  marriage  in  high  life"  at  Warwick  Street 
Chapel,  which  was  in  consequence  performed  at  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square  only;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  husband  re- 
mained, we  believe,  for  some  years  under  virtual  excommunication. 
Similar  cases  are  said  to  have  frequently  occurred  among  the 
poor.  This,  however,  is  a  consideration  which  chiefly  affects  those 
who  have  imposed  the  new  restriction.  It  is  more  to  car 
present  purpose  to  inquire  what  has  been  the  general  tradition 
and  practice  of  the  Church  in  the  matter,  about  which,  as  is 
natural,  I'rotestants  are  apt  to  entertain  very  loose  and  inaccurate 
ideas. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  although 
matrimony  is  one  of  the  seven  Sacraments  according  to  Catholic 
doctrine,  neither  its  validity  nor  its  sacramental  character  is 
dependent  on  the  religious  ceremony  which  has  from  a  very  early- 
age  been  regarded  as  its  fitting  accompaniment.  The  "  ministers 
of  the  Sacrament "  are  in  this  case  explained  by  almost  all  theo- 
logians to  be  the  contracting  parties  themselves,  not  the  priest,  and 
indeed  no  other  theory  can  easily  be  made  to  harmonize  with  the 
canon  law  and  the  general  practice  of  the  Church.  The  essence  of 
the  Sacrament  is  held,  very  much  as  in  the  present  Scotch  law, 
which  closely  follows  the  ancient  canon  law,  to  consist  in  the 
mutual  consent  of  the  two  parties  to  the  contract.  And  hence 
clandestine  marriages  voluntarily  entered  upon  were  exprussly 
declared  by  the  Council  of  Trent  to  be  valid  so  long  as  the  Church 
does  not  annul  them.  But  the  Council,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  these  clandestine  unions,  decreed  that  for 
the  future  t!ic  presence  of  the  parish  priest,  or  some  priest  act- 
ing with  his  approval,  and  of  two  other  witnesses,  should  be 
required  as  conditions  of  a  valid  marriage.  AVe  say  the  pre- 
sence of  the  parish  priest,  for  it  is  not  essential  that  he  sJioukl 
perform  the  nuptial  rite,  or  even  that  he  sliould  be  a  willing  witness 
of  the  contract,  as  will  be  remembered  by  readers  of  the  Froiiiessi 
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Sposi,  where  the  whole  plot  hiuges  on  this  Tridentine  ordinance, 
and  the  priest  is  eventually  decoyed  into  witnessing  what  it  had 
been  his  special  object  to  prevent.  In  countries,  therefore,  where 
the  Tridentine  canons  are  received,  of  which  England  is  not  one, 
the  presence  of  these  three  witnesses  is  held  necessary  to  the 
validity  of  the  marriage  ;  elsewhere  the  principle  of  the  old  canon 
law  holds  good,  by  which  any  free  consent  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties constitutes  a  valid  mai-riage.  We  may  add  that,  according  to 
the  old  canon  law,  which  here  again  agrees  with  the  present  law 
of  Scotland,  joint  consent  legitimated  all  children  previously 
born.  It  will  be  clear  from  what  has  been  said  that 
the  Church  claims  the  riglit  not  merely  to  decide  what  marriages 
are  lawful  or  unlawful  by  the  divine  and  natural  law,  but 
Also  to  enact  additional  conditions — that  is,  to  make  impedi- 
ments— at  her  own  discretion.  This  right  appears  to  have  been 
exercised  from  a  ver}'  early  period.  Second  marriages,  for  in- 
stance, though  not  forbidden,  except  to  the  clergy,  were  dis- 
couraged by  the  imposition  of  long  canonical  penances,  in  the 
second  and  third  centuries  ;  while  third  marriages  are  stigmatized 
in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  as  a  proof  of  incontinence,  and 
fourth  marriages  as  no  better  than  fornication.  To  come  nearer  to 
our  immediate  point,  TertuUian  speaks  very  strongly  against  the 
inconveniences  and  dangers  of  the  union  of  a  Christian  woman  with 
a  heathen  husband — supposing,  that  is,  she  was  a  Christian  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage  ;  for  if  she  had  been  subsequently  converted, 
he  exhorts  her  to  continue,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  in  what  is  a 
valid  union,  and  exert  all  her  influence  for  good  over  her  heathen 
partner.  The  Synod  of  Elvira,  in  305,  forbids  Christian  parents 
to  give  their  daughters  in  marriage  to  Jews  or  heretics,  on  pain 
of  tive  years  exclusion  from  communion  ;  or,  if  they  give  them  in 
marriage  to  heathen  priests,  perpetual  exclusion.  Ten  years  later  a 
similar  canon,  excommunicating  women  who  contracted  such  a  mar- 
riage, was  passed  at  the  Synod  of  Aries.  Valentinian  made  a  law 
against  these  mixed  maiTiages,  and  the  prohibition  is  included  with  1 
several  others  in  the  Theodosian  Code.  But,  although  unlawful,  ' 
such  uuions  were  not  anciently  held  to  be  invalid,  as  is  exempli- 
fied in  the  well-known  case  of  St.  Monica,  the  mother  of  St. 
Augustine,  who  was  married  to  the  heathen  Patiicius.  The  Church, 
however,  claimed  the  right  to  constitute  at  her  own  will  not  only 
impedimenta  impedientia,  which  make  marriage  illicit,  but  also 
impediinmta  dirimcntia,  which  make  it  absolutely  null  and  void, 
over  and  above  the  impediments  of  nature  or  divine  revelation. 
This  chum  is  asserted  under  anathema  by  the  Council  of  Trent, 
and  its  denial  forms  the  subject  of  three  of  the  condemned  pro- 
positions of  the  Syllabus.  And  of  these  "  diriment  impediments  " 
what  is  called  disparity  of  cult  is  now  one. 

According  to  the  present  canon  law  there  are  no  less  than 
fourteen  kinds  of  impedinienta  dirimentia,  some  depending  on 
natural,  some  on  positive  ecclesiastical  law,  which  are  summed 
up  in  the  following  quiiint  mnemonic  lines  : — 

Error,  conditio,  votuni,  cognatio,  ciimcn, 
Cultus  disparitas,  vis,  ordo,  ligaiuen,  honestas, 
Si  sis  aftinis,  si  forte  coirc  nequibis, 
Si  paroclii  et  duplicis  desit  praesentia  testis, 
Raptaque  sit  niulier  iiec  parti  reddita  tu';K  ; 
Ha;c  facienda  vetaut,  connubia  facta  retractant. 

It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  these  impediments  must  exist 
beforehand  to  make  the  marriage  invalid.    With  one  of  them  only 
Heed  we  specially  concern  ourselves  now,  which  stands  sixth  in 
order  in  the  lines  just  quoted.    Disparity  of  cult  does  not  here 
refer  to  the  diflference  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  but  to 
the  union  of  a  baptized  Christian  with  an  imbaptized  person, 
whetlier  Jew,  heathen,  or  member  of  some  nominally  Christian 
sect,  which  either  omits  baptism  altogether,  like  the  Quakers,  or 
administers  it,  like  the  Unitarians,  under  what  is  held  to  be  an 
invalid  form.  Such  unions  are  declared  to  be  null  and  void,  because, 
as  Christian  marriage  is  a  Sacrament,  Christians  have  no  right 
to  marry  those  who,  not  having  received  baptism,  are  incapable  of 
receiving  any  other  Sacrament.    The  marriage  of  Catholics  with 
heri'tics,   on  the   other  hand,  is   forbidden  by  the  canons  of 
Chalcedon  and  other  subsequent  Councils,  but  not  made  in- 
valid, the  chief  reason  of  this  prohibition  alleged  by  canonists 
being  the  danger  to  the  faith  of  the  children.    For,  according 
to  Aquinas,  the  main  end  of  matrimony  as  a  Sacrameut  is  not 
merely  the  procreation  of  children,  but  their  education  in  the 
Catholic  faith.    It  has,  however,  long  been  customary  for  the 
Pope  to  grant  dispensations  for  such  marriages  "  for  grave  causes," 
and  although  the  condition  ahjuratd  prim  hfet  ed  used  to  be  inserted 
in  these  dispensations,  and  JJeucdict  XIV.  declares  that  they 
should  very  rarely  indeed  be  given  without  such  previous  recanta- 
tion, this  condition  has  ])ractically  fallen  into  desuetude.    Not  so 
the  stipulation  about  the  religion  of  the  children,  for  which  a  stand 
has  been  made  wherever  it  was  deemed  practicable  to  enforce  it. 
This  fonui  d  one  main  item  of  tiio  quarrel  bi-tween  the  Holy  See  and 
the  PriiNiiiin  (Jovernment  which  led  in  1837  to  the  imprisonment 
of  the  Arclibinhops  of  Cologne  and  Posen.    What  jirecise  regula- 
tions are  in  force  m  tierninny  at  the  present  day  we  are  unable  to 
aay,  but  Dr.  I  )tillinger  observes  in  his  last  work  that  "marriages 
between  Cutliolic.H  and  Prottstants  have  increased  of  lato  years  (\\\ 
Qcroiany  ),«nd  will  certainly  continue  to  increa-ieiaiulthesemultiplv- 
ing  marriii;,'en  and  families  of  mixed  religion  are  already  paving  tfio 
way  for  tiie  fiiMion  of  the  Cluirchen."    We  presunu!  therefore  that, 
in  practice  at  all  events,  the  religion  of  the  children  follows  that 
of  the  parent  of  their  own  sex,  as  was  formerly  the  custom  in 
Englaiul.    l?ut  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  the  violent  Ultraraon- 
tuM  leactioa  uf  the  dty  ha*  studiously  opposed  itself  to  every- 


thing in  the  shape  of  conciliation.  In  the  language  of  the  Papal 
Curia,  the  Church  "  abominates"  mixed  marriages,  even  where  it 
is  found  expedient  to  tolerate  them,  and  the  Jesuits  denounce 
them  vigorously  from  the  pulpit,  and  exert  a  more  effective  in- 
fluence against  them  in  the  Confessional.  If  any  authoritative  re- 
ply was  to  be  vouchsafed  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  Protestant 
correspondents  of  the  Tinwf:,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  its  drift,  or 
its  being,  ex  hypothesi,  sufficiently  conclusive.  The  complainants 
urge  in  effect  that,  instead  of  their  path  being  smoothed  for  them 
in  their  natural  and  laudable  desire  to  wed  their  Roman 
Catholic  fellow-subjects,  all  sorts  of  gratuitous  difficulties  are 
thro^^^l  in  their  way.  The  answer  would  be,  that  it  is  by 
no  means  desirable  in  this  case  that  the  course  of  love,  however 
true,  should  run  smooth,  but  veiy  much  the  reverse,  and  that 
difficulties  are  thrown  in  their  way  for  the  express  purpose  of 
thwarting  it.  Hence  these  tears.  We  are  far  from  saying 
that  such  a  policy  is  really  the  most  conducive  to  the  higher  in- 
terests of  Catholicism,  but  from  their  own  point  of  view  the 
position  of  its  promoters  is  unassailable.  They  wish  to  make 
mixed  marriages  as  infrequent  as  possible,  and.  having  no  direct 
means  of  influencing  Protestants  in  the  matter,  they  do  all  in  their 
power  to  make  the  process  of  marrying  Catholics  as  unpleasant  to 
them  as  they  can.  And  the  outcry  which  has  been  raised  is  the 
best  proof  that  they  have  succeeded. 


LONDON  AND  NORTHUMBERLAND  HOUSE. 

THE  meditated  surrender  of  Northumberland  House  is  leading 
to  unexpected  results.  Our  readers  will  remember  that  Lord 
Elcho  bravely  and  wisely  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  House  of 
Commons  to  deviate  for  once  from  its  narrow  groove  of  rigid 
precedent,  and  to  refer  the  Bill  consummating  the  destruction  of 
that  historical  mansion  to  a  Select  Committee  competent  to  con- 
sider the  question  in  its  broad  aspects,  with  a  power  of  option, 
instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  merely  mechanical  action  of  a  Private 
Bill  Committee.  For  those  who  are  not  versed  in  Parliamentary 
forms  we  must  point  out  that  the  latter  tribunal  can  do  no  more 
than  see  that  certain  technicalities  have  been  complied  with,  and 
that  in  the  case  of  Northumberland  House  it  is  inexorably  shut 
out  from  listening  to  any  independent  argument  from  any  person  or 
body  ef  persons  whatever,  owing  to  the  presumedly  representative 
character  of  that  Metropolitan  Board  which  was  promoting  the  BiU 
in  the  name,  by  a  legal  fiction,  of  all  united  London.  Consequently 
no  materials  have  been  provided  to  enable  it  to  understand  the 
subject  on  which  it  is  supposed  to  decide — no  plans  or  designs  of 
the  new  street,  no  sections,  but  merely  a  plan  of  the  site  as  it  is> 
with  a  thick  stroke  to  show  the  line  of  the  new  street,  and  two 
thin  strokes  to  show  the  "  limits  of  deviation."  The  House  which 
rejected  the  motion  was  not  the  House  that  had  listened  a  few 
minutes  previously  to  the  debate,  but  a  casual  throng  of  members 
the  majority  of  whom  had  unintelligently  trooped  in  to  support  the 
Standing  Orders.  Lord  Elcho  has  in  consequence  thrown  himself 
j  upon  the  common  sense  of  the  public,  and  symptoms  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  scandal  of  om- haphazard  treatment  of  public  improve- 
ments within  the  Capital  is  at  length  pinching  the  national  con- 
science. The  meeting  which  he  called,  and  over  which  Lord  Lvttelton 
presided,  did  not  come  together  to  protest  in  favour  of  Iceeping 
Northumberland  House,  but  to  take  advantage  of  the  mismanage- 
ment leading  to  its  projected  sale,  and  to  promote  a  memorial  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  inviting  nim,  in  the  terms  of  his  own  strong  declaration 
made  a  few  years  since,  to  find  some  remedy  for  the  patent  mis- 
chief. This  course  of  procedure  was,  as  matters  stood,  a  wise 
one ;  for  we  do  not  imagine,  although  we  have  had  in  the  mean- 
while the  rich  blessing  of  an  Ayrton,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1873 
can  gainsay  what  he  uttered  in  i  866  : — "There  is  still  a  lamentable 
and  deplorable  state  of  our  whole  arrangements  with  regard  to 
public  works;  vacillation,  uncertainty,  rashness,  extravagance, 
meanness,  and  all  the  conflicting  vices  that  could  be  enumerated, 
are  united  in  our  present  system,"  and  "  there  is  a  total  want 
of  authority  to  guiae  and  dii-ect."  Still  it  leaves  us  open  to  the 
risk  that— according  to  the  precedent  of  African  potentates  who 
cement  durable  peace  by  killing  a  man — the  long  needed  reform 
may  be  begun  by  the  tasteless  sacrifice  of  the  great  old  house. 

We  have  so  often  dwelt  upon  the  general  question  that  we  have 
only  now  to  point  out  briefly  the  most  patent  absurdities  of  tlie  ^ire- 
sent  system: — ( 1 )  The  subordinate  character  of  the  office  of  the  1<  irst 
Commissioner  of  Works,  as  a  mere  functionary  of  the  Treasury, 
limited  to  one  House,  unsiqiported  by  a  Pariiameiitary  Secretary, 
and  charged,  though  without  complete  res^)oiisibility,  with  an  ill- 
tv*8orted  farrago  ot  isolated  duties;  (2)  1  he  anomalous  indepen- 
dence of  control  possessed  by  the  Metropolitan  Boanl  of  Works; 
(3)  The  fragmentary,  spasmodic,  and  feeble  ctuitiol  which  Piu-Ua- 
ment  posses.'^es,  either  in  its  collective  capacity  or  by  its  Com- 
mittee.s,  over  metropolitan  improvements,  by  whomsoever  pro- 
moted;  and  (4)  The  jealous  exclusion  on  all  bauds  of  competent 
advice  either  from  trained  experts  or  accomplished  .students. 
Apposite  illu.>*trations  of  this  chaotic  condition  came  to  hand  at  the 
meeting,  in  the  fact  that  011  one  side  of  Whitehall  the  Board  of 
Works  was  pushing  its  Hill  for  the  demolition  of  Northiiuiberland 
House  with  as  little  formality  arid  as  light  a  heart  as  if  it  were 
a  Bchome  for  some  branch  railway  or  petty  canal  in  a  remote 
county,  and  that  on  the  otiier  side  of  the  same  street,  but  with 
no  concert  between  the  authorities,  the  OlUco  of  Works  had  been 
busy  or  fussy  in  bringing  in  and  then  mysteriously  withdrawing  "  a 
Bill  for  the' Acquisition  of  Property  for  the  purpose  of  Erecting 
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thereon  new  Buildings  in  Whitehall  for  the  Admiralty  and  War 
Office.''  The  attention  of  the  meeting  was  also  recalled  to  that 
strange  freak  which  Mr.  Ayrton  was  allowed  to  commit  some  two 
years  since  with  perfect  impunity,  when  he  marred  the  noble  sym- 
metry of  Kensington  Gardens,  and  ruined  one  of  the  two  great 
avenues,  by  breaking  its  back,  at  the  loss  of  some  forty  unreplaceable 
trees,  in  order  to  giveat  the  point  of  divergence  a  fragmentary  vista  of 
the  Albert  Memorial.  The  different  speakers,  as  might  be  supposed, 
dwelt  upon  various  plans  for  remedying  the  evil.  The  suggestion 
oflered  in  the  second  Report  of  Lord  Elcho's  Committee  of  1869 
to  invest  the  First  Commissioner  with  powers  of  critical  super- 
vision over  metropolitan  works  was  generally  approved ;  as  was 
the  further  suggestion  which  won  favour  with  the  same  Com- 
mittee, although  it  was  not  finally  embodied  in  its  Report,  that  the 
Commissioner  should  be  supported  in  his  enlarged  duties  by  a 
Consultative  Committee  representing  inilueuiial  bodies  and  so- 
cieties peculiarly  interested  in  architecture  and  engineering. 
Again  it  was  pointed  out  that  this  alteration  would  not  be  sutli- 
cient  unless  the  status  of  the  Minister  himself  were  improved  by 
a  definition  of  duiies,  a  position  which  should  enable  him  to  be  a 
member  of  either  House,  and  the  assistance,  as  in  other  important 
departments  down  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  (not  to  mention  the  Education  Office,  where  the 
second  in  command  is  called  Vice-President),  of  a  Parliamentary 
Secretary  who  would  presumably  be  primarily  concerned  with  the 
financial  relations  of  his  department.  Beyond  these  official 
changes  would  naturally  come  the  reorganization  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committees  dealing  with  important  buildings  and  com- 
munications in  the  metropolis,  in  pursuance  of  the  policy 
recommended  during  the  last  Session,  and  recently  put  into 
operation,  which  has  substituted  one  Select  Committee  for  the 
numerous  little  Committees  which  used  to  fiddle  piecemeal 
with  the  diti'erent  schemes  for  overrunning  London  with  tram- 
ways. 

All  these  are,  however,  suggestions  for  a  period  which  is  still 
future,  however  immediately  so  it  may  happily  be.  The  question 
of  the  hour  is.  What  must  be  done  with  Northumberland  House  ? 
The  subject  is,  we  are  glad  to  see,  no  longer  regarded  under  the 
false  lights  of  panic  or  of  routine.  The  public  is  beginning  to 
appreciate  that  there  are  two  parties  to  this  as  to  all  other 
bargains,  and  that  while  it  may  suit  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
to  take  half  a  million  for  his  house,  it  may  not  suit  London  to 
give  him  that  half-million.  This  view  of  the  case  is  quite  beside 
(although,  no  doubt,  it  is  strengthened  by)  the  artistic  and 
historical  value  of  Northumberland  House  in  itself.  At  present 
we  are  told  that  the  process  of  reaching  the  Embankment  is  some- 
what devious ;  but,  as  was  well  pointed  out  at  the  meeting,  the 
Embankment,  with  all  its  advantages  of  shortened  through  com- 
munication, must  for  ever  remain  comparatively  empty,  from  its 
not  being  a  shop  or  even  a  residential  street,  as  are  in  both  respects 
the  quays  of  Paris  and  of  Dublin.  Stopping  traffic  so  greatly 
contributes  to  the  thronging  of  our  thoroughfares,  that  the  moving 
population  of  the  Embankment  must  always  remain  limited,  com- 
pared with  the  great  competing  East  and  West  streets,  and  tlie  more 
80  (as  was  not  stated  in  Willis's  Rooms)  because  the  railroad  which 
runs  under  it  must  caiTy  ofi'  a  very  appreciable  amount  even  of  the 
through  traffic.  At  present,  likewise,  the  fafade  of  Northumberland 
House  exists,  and  is  admitted  by  all  persons  whose  artistic  taste  has 
been  8ven  rudimentarily  cultivated  to  be  a  noble  specimen  of  a  very 
interesting  epoch  of  our  national  architecture,  in  spite  of  altera- 
tions which  might  very  wisely  be  brought  back  to  the  original 
forms,  while  it  serves  as  a  mask  to  hide  two  of  the  most  hideous 
masses  of  brick  and  of  iron  that  human  perversity  ever  put  together 
— the  Charing  Cross  Station  and  the  Charing  Cross  Bridge.  For 
the  half-million  London  will  get  a  straight  cutting,  which  may 
swell  the  traffic  on  the  Embankment  or  may  fail  in  so  doing,  but 
will  certainly  reach  that  road  with  a  very  awkward  angle;  it  will 
hring  those  woeful  monstrosities,  the  station  and  the  bridge,  into  full 
view  of  the  so-called  "  noblest  site  in  Europe  "  ;  it  will  deprive 
itself  of  the  option  of  forming  any  other  roadway  with  better 
angles,  which  would  neither  destroy  Northumberland  House  nor  lay 
bare  the  adjacent  deformities ;  and  it  will  render  the  prospective 
widening  of  the  narrow  gut  of  Whitehall  very  problematical.  We 
are  patient  enough  to  think  that  none  of  these  advantages  are  so 
very  urgent  as  to  make  it  imperative  on  Parliament  to  give  final 
sanction  to  the  haphazard  system  of  metropolitan  rebuilding — 
■we  will  not  term  it  improvement — and  to  sanction  the  irretrievable 
destruction  of  a  great  historical  landmark  for  no  better  reason 
than  the  caprice  of  an  irresponsible  Board  which  is  able  to  force 
its  will  upon  a  ParUamentary  Committee,  and  to  shut  out  any 
opposition  on  the  colourable  pretext  that  it  represents  in  itself,  as  an 
elected  body,  every  ratepayer  and  every  inhabitant  of  the  metro- 
polis. Many  things  which  seemed  for  the  time  more  important 
than  the  destruction  of  Northumberland  House  have  been  post- 
poned till  men  have  lived  to  bless  the  delay.  We  want  some 
guarantee  that  London  shall  be  improved,  not  hacked  about.  We 
claim  some  instructed  superintendence  over  our  public  buildings  and 
approaches  in  the  interests  of  economy  and  convenience  no  less  than 
ot  taste,  and  we  insist  on  this  better  organization  being  conducted  in 
accordance  with  our  national  traditions  of  personal  liberty  tmd  public 
responiibility.  When  these  good  ends  have  been  attained,  it  will 
1)6  time  to  consider,  with  many  other  questions,  whether  North- 
umberland House  shall  or  shall  not  be  permitted  to  stand,  and,  if 
it  is  to  go,  at  how  much  cost  the  destruction  is  to  be  purchased. 
In  the  meanwhile  Parliament  will  most  wisely  and  most  safely 
discharge  its  duty  by  refusing  to  sanction  a  transaction  which  is 


popular  wit'h  no  man  beyond  the  circle  of  the  managing  Board, 
and  which  is  suspected,  disliked,  and  denounced  by  every  inde- 
pendent and  trustworthy  thinker. 


THE  LOSS  OF  THE  ATLANTIC. 

THERE  are  several  questions  in  regard  to  the  loss  of  the 
Atlantic  which  will  have  to  be  cleared  up,  but  there  is 
at  least  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
catastrophe.  At  midnight  on  Monday,  when  Captain  Williams 
went  below,  the  steamer  was  making  for  "Halifax,  and  the  Sumbro 
light  near  the  mouth  of  that  port  was  reckoned  to  be  thirty-five 
miles  north-north-west.  Three  hours  afterwards  the  Atlantic 
struck  on  a  rock,  known  as  Meagher's  Head,  to.  the  west  of 
Sambro,  and  it  was  then  of  course  clear  that  she  had  been  steered 
by  the  wrong  light.  Whether  there  was  an  error  in  the  captain's 
original  calculation,  or  whether  the  first  officer,  who  was  left  in 
charge  of  the  vessel  after  the  captain  turned  in,  altered  the  course 
will  perhaps  be  ascertained  hereafter.  It  appears  that  the  c  iptain 
and  nearly  all  the  officers  were  able  to  provide  for  their  own  safety. 
It  is  stated  that  the  weather  was  dark,  but  not  thick.  As  some  of 
the  crew  and  passengers  got  on  shore  by  the  help  of  ropes,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  weather,  though  rough,  wasnot  then  particularly 
stormy.  It  is  mentioned  that  when  the  fishermen  came  to  the 
rescue  after  daybreak,  the  sea  became  too  rough  for  their  boats  to- 
live  on  it,  but  this  perhaps  refers  to  the  danger  of  being  dashed 
against  the  wreck.  There  is  no  suggestion  in  any  of  the  reports 
which  have  come  to  hand  of  the  .4</«/«<tc  having  been  driven  on  the 
rocks  by  the  violence  of  the  gale.  It  is  evident  that  she  y  >t  on  the 
rocks  simply  because  she  was  steered  straight  on  to  them,  and  she 
was  steered  in  this  direction  because  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  ship 
mistook  one  light  for  another,  and  had  no  idea  that  there  were  any 
rocks  in  the  way.  How  this  error  occurred,  whether  the  first  officer 
fell  into  it  on  his  own  account,  or  whether  he  was  in  any  way  led 
into  it  by  the  captain's  calculations,  remains  to  be  discovered.  The 
steamer,  as  soon  as  she  got  upon  the  ledge,  struck  several  times 
with  great  violence.  The  officers  and  men  rushed  on  deck,  and  it 
was  at  once  seen  that  the  case  was  hopeless.  The  officers  instantly 
turned  their  attention  to  the  boats,  hacking  them  clear  with  axes, 
as  there  was  no  time  to  lower  them  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  it 
was  already  too  late.  Only  one  boat  had  been  launched  when  the 
ship  fell  over  on  her  beam-ends,  carrying  down  the  boat  with  her. 
A  portion  of  the  rigging  remained  above  water,  and  as  many  as 
were  able  took  refuge  there.  Mr.  Brady,  the  third  officer,  swam 
to  the  rock  with  a  rope,  by  the  help  of  which  others  succeeded  in 
escaping.  At  daybreak  some  fishermen  arrived  with '  their 
boats,  and  altogether  some  four  hundred  persons  were  saved. 
Most  of  the  other  six  hundred  on  board  the  sliip  were  probably 
drowned  in  their  sleep.  Between  the  first  shock  and  the  heeling 
over  of  the  vessel  only  a  few  minutes  elapsed,  and  those  who 
had  rushed  on  deck  had  alone  a  chance  of  escape.  Accc^rd- 
ing  to  one  account,  the  first  boat  had  no  sooner  been  launched 
than  the  men  rushed  in  and  filled  it,  but  the  turning  over  of  the 
vessel  swamped  the  boat,  and  all  in  it  were  drowned.  It  is  im- 
possible to  read  the  narrative  of  this  disaster  without  recalling  the 
circumstances  attending  the  recent  loss  of  the  Northfkd.  Within 
a  few  weeks  a  couple  of  vessels  have  been  lost,  not  in  a  storm,  but 
in  quiet,  or  at  least  comparatively  quiet,  weather,  and  close  to 
land.  In  each  case  the  disaster  happened  at  night,  when  all  were 
in  bed  and  asleep,  and  only  a  small  part  of  the  crew  and  passengers 
were  saved.  lu  each  case,  too,  the  disaster  was  due  to  au  error  in 
steering,  in  the  one  case  on  the  part  of  the  ship  that  ran  down 
the  NortJiJieet,  and  in  the  other  case  on  the  part  of  thy  Atlantic 
herself. 

It  would  seem  to  be  quite  clear  that  the  Atlantic  was  lost 
because  the  officer  in  charge  of  her  mistook  the  Prospect  light, 
west  of  Sambro,  for  the  Sambro  light;  but  the  Atlantic  was 
already  out  of  the  natural  course  of  a  vessel  bound  for  New 
York.  And  this  suggests  another  question,  to  which  as  yet  no 
satisfactory  answer  has  been  given.  How  came  it  that  the  AlUmtic, 
on  her  way  to  New  York,  should  have  been  making  for  Halifax  ? 
Captain  Williams's  explanation  is  said  to  be  that  he  thuiight  a 
storm  wfis  threatening,  and  his  stock  of  coal  was  running  short. 
He  therefore  wished  to  put  in  at  Halifax  for  a  fresh  supply. 
It  is  stated,  however,  by  the  owners  that  when  the  Atlantic 
left  Liverpool  she  had  976  tons  of  coal  on  board,  being  some 
200  tons  beyond  the  average  supply  for  such  a  voyage.  The 
reports  from  the  ship  when  she  touched  at  Queenstown  on  her 
Way  out  were  all  of  the  most  favourable  kind.  The  (!iigine8 
were  reported  to  be  working  well.  The  coals  were  .said  to  be 
of  superior  quality,  and  everything  seemed  to  be  in  excellent 
working  order.  It  must  be  presumed,  however,  that  tlie  captain 
would  not  go  out  of  his  course  to  touch  at  H.ilifax  unless  he  had 
a  reason  fur  it,  and  if  it  should  prove  that  there  was  anyihing  de- 
fective in  the  construction  or  equipmentof  the  ship  whicii  rendered 
this  deviation  necessary,  a  heavy  responsibility  will  undoubt'  dly 
rest  on  those  who  overlooked  this  weak  point  when  she  was  sent 
to  sea.  There  appears  to  have  been  very  bad  weather  on  the 
American  side  at  the  close  of  last  month,  and  the  Atlantic  may 
possibly  have  got  damaged  in  a  gale.  Whatever  the  explanation 
may  be,  it  is  clefir  that  in  the  natural  course  of  things  a 
steamer  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  ought  not  to  find 
it  necessary  to  touch  at  Halifax,  and  as  this  was  a  coast  with  which 
the  captain  and  officers  were  not  I'amiliar,  there  would  be  greater 
risk  of^  error  than  on  an  ordinary  voyage.    But  these  a^-e  matters 
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on  which  it  is  idle  to  speculate  in  the  absence  of  definite  informa- 
tion. The  Atlantic,  from  a  description  of  her  which  has  been 
published,  seems  to  have  been  a  strong  well-built  ship,  with  a 
hull  comprising  six  water-tight  compartments,  steam  steering 
apparatus,  automatic  tell-tale  telegraphs,  which  by  a  return  signal 
show  whether  the  order  given  is  being  attended  to,  and  all  sorts 
of  modern  improvements  and  conveniences. 

It  ia  natural  that  a  catastrophe  of  this  kind,  occurring  at  a 
moment  when  Mr.  Plimsoll's  agitation  is  making  so  much  stir,  and 
when  so  much  is  being  said  about  the  defective  construction  and 
equipment  of  ships,  should  produce  a  deep  impression  on  the 
public  mind,  and  that  in  the"  first  instance  doubts  should  be  enter- 
tained of  the  soundness  of  the  vessel.  As  far  as  is  yet  known 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  ground  for  these  suspicions,  but  the 
most  effectual  means  of  dissipating  them  will  be  by  a  full  and 
searching  inquiiy.  It  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  to  the  absence 
of  a  preliminary  survey  that  Mr.  PlimsoU  attributes  the  bad  con- 
dition of  the  mercantile  marine ;  but  in  this  instance  the  Atlantic, 
as  a  passenger  ship,  must,  we  suppose,  have  had  the  benefit  of  a 
survey  before  she  went  to  sea.  Sir  W.  Fairbairn  has  been  making 
aome  observations  on  this  subject,  which,  from  his  experience  and 
-authority,  both  as  a  scientific  and  practical  engineer,  deserve  atten- 
tion. He  asserts  that  the  Royal  Charter,  the  London,  and  the 
Captain  were  all  lost  from  defective  design  and  improper  con- 
struction. Taking  an  average  of  three  years,  2,800  lives  have 
been  annually  lost  at  sea  from  misconstruction,  bad  material,  and 
other  causes,  and  these  lives  might  have  been  saved  by  proper 
care  and  attention.  He  attributes  many  of  the  disasters  that 
occur  to  the  imperfect  and  insecure  condition  of  iron  construc- 
tions, and  recommends  careful  inspection  as  a  means  of  preven- 
tion. There  is  certainly  no  reason  why  sailors  should  not  obtain 
the  benefit  of  the  same  protection  which  is  already  extended  to 
passengers.  A  sailor  is,  in  regard  to  the  general  strength  and  sea- 
worthiness of  a  vessel,  scarcely  a  better  judge  than  a  landsman. 
He  can  judge  only  by  what  he  sees;  but  all  that  is  unseen  and 
hidden  away  in  the  body  of  the  ship  he  must  take  on  trust.  If  a 
ship  lies  deep  in  the  water,  if  she  is  wet  or  leaky,  if  the  point  of 
a  knife  will  readily  scratch  a  hole  in  the  masts,  if  the  cordage  is 
frayed  and  rotten,  and,  above  all,  if  the  brass  of  the  pumps  looks 
very  bright  and  worn,  these  are  all  things  which  he  has  an  eye 
for,  and  on  which  he  forms  his  estimate  of  the  chances  of  his  ever 
seeing  land  again  if  he  goes  to  sea  in  the  craft.  But  a 
ship  may  exhibit  none  of  these  external  indications  of  neglect  and 
exhaustion,  and  yet  be  in  a  very  dangerous  condition.  An 
ordinary  seaman,  or  indeed,  for  the  matter  of  that,  an  ordi- 
nary merchant  captain,  has  not  the  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence of  a  practical  shipbuilder,  and  even  if  he  had,  he  has  no 
opportunity  of  thoroughly  overhauling  the  vessel.  The  danger  of 
inspection  is  that  it  tempts  people  to  trust  too  much  to  it.  Even 
when  it  is  carried  out  by  honest  and  competent  men,  it  is  not  an 
infallible  test.  The  best  surveyors  ai-e  liable  to  make  mistakes,  to 
overlook  weak  points,  or  to  underrate  the  importance  of  defects 
which  have  attracted  their  attention ;  and  of  course  in  any  large 
body  of  men  there  are  always  some  who  are  not  altogether  com- 
petent, or  who  are  not  perhaps  absolutely  incorruptible.  Inspection 
is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  will  be  well  to  guard  against  the 
danger  of  expecting  too  much  from  it,  and  of  relying  too  blindly 
and  implicitly  on  the  protection  which  it  affords. 


THE  COMPLETE  LETTEK-CARRIER. 

IN  the  days  of  the  Protectorate,  in  1654,  appeared  the  posthu- 
mous collection  of  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  well  Known  to  students 
of  the  Elizabethan  ago  by  the  name  of  the  Conijileat  Ambassador. 
The  title  was  perhaps  a  little  deceptive.  One  might  have  ex- 
pected to  find  a  code  of  precepts  by  which  the  beginner  in  diplo- 
macy might  make  his  way  step  by  step  till  he  deserved  the 
honoiirnble  title  which  was  bestowed  on  toe  book.  But  the  phi- 
losophy of  diplomacy  was,  in  the  eyes  of  Sir  Dudley  Digges  or  his 
editor,  a  philosophy  which  teaches  wliolly  by  example.  The 
Coniplcat  Ambassador  is  not  a  book  of  rules  or  instructions  of  any 
kiad.  It  leaves  the  diplomatic  aspirant  to  learn  to  do  his  work  by 
seeing  how  the  great  men  of  past  time  did  it  before  him.  The 
Compleat  Ambassador  contains  the  letters  written  by  Sir  Francis 
Walwingham,  when  ho  was  (^ueen  J']lizabeth'8  resident  in  France, 
about  the  twice  contemplated  marriage  of  the  (iueen  with  French 
I'rinccs,  and  the  answers  of  Lord  Burleigh,  the  ICarl  of  Leices- 
ter, Sir  Thoma.s  Smith,  and  others.  In  thowi  day.s  ICnglishnien  had 
already  learned  that  everything  ought  to  go  by  precedent,  but  they 
hfifl  not  yet  learned  tliat  everything  ought  to  go  by  examination. 
From  tho  Compleat  Ambassador,  as  thus  defined,  the  gap  does  not 
wjem  to  be  very  wide  to  tho  Complete  Letter-  Writer.  Tiie  Compleat 
A  mhiiHsador  dealt  with  letters,  and  letters  dealing  with  very  delicate 
qiieHtions,  touching  plans  of  marriage  foralad^of  tho  most  exalted 
rank.  Ah  far  as  our  very  nliglit  knowledge  ol  this  Complete  Letter- 
IVriier  goeH,  it  is  largely  filled  with  h-tters  dealing  with  the  same 
clash  of  subjects,  though  not  confined  to  persons  so  high  in  tho 
world  as  members  of  tho  Houses  of  Tudor  and  Valois.  But  us 
huDian  natiiro  is  the  snnio  in  all  ranks,  and  as  we  bcdiove  the 
Compktr  Letter- JVriter  propones  to  supj)!}-  ready  letters  for  all 
tho  circumstances  in  wliieh  human  luituro  can  find  itself,  we  havo 
no  doubt  that  it  would  supjjly  a  model  which,  with  a  f(!W  needful 
ciianges,  might  serve  for  any  otlier  prinei;  who  .sliould  ehaneo 
to  Imvoto  turn  away  frt)in  liii  blighted  hopeH,  coninhiining  of,  and 
{wjrhttps  cursing,  the  fickleness  of  women  and  islanders.  Still,  hero 


again  we  have  to  deal  more  with  example  than  with  precept.  We 
outsiders  have  to  form  our  notions  of  what  a  Complete  Amljassador 
or  a  Complete  Letter- Writer  ought  to  be  by  studying  the  writings 
which  actually  passed  under  real  given  circumstances,  or  which 
experts  have  determined  to  be  the  right  kind  of  thing  to  pass  in 
given  circumstances  foreseen  beforehand.  But  the  most  complete 
letter-writea-  would  be  somewhat  at  sea  without  the  help  of  the 
public  functionary  by  whose  hands  the  letter  is  at  last  to  reach 
the  person  for  whom  it  is  designed.  The  duties  of  the  letter- 
carrier  might  seem  to  be  easy,  and  his  place  in  the  economy  of 
things  might  seem  not  to  be  very  distinguished.  This,  we  will 
say  at  once,  is  altogether  a  mistake.  The  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners have  taken  the  letter-carrier  under  their  care,  and  in  their 
hands  he  seems  likely  to  grow  to  a  level  at  least  with  the  com- 
plete letter-writer,  if  not  with  the  complete  ambassador  him- 
self. The  Civil  Service  Commissioners  have  drawn  the  portrait  of 
the  complete  letter-carrier,  the  letter-carrier  aa  he  ought  to  be, 
and,  if  thej'  really  find  a  live  letter-carrier  to  answer  to  the  por- 
trait, he  will  be  a  very  remarkable  person  indeed.  It  is,  we  have 
been  told,  literally  true,  though  the  story  has  grown  in  one  of  the 
magazines  into  a  pleasant  little  romance,  that  an  advertisement 
once  appeared  at  the  post-office  of  a  Scottish  island  to  the  efliect 
that  a  letter-carrier  was  wanted — "  one  able  to  read  writing  pre- 
ferred." One  would  have  thought  that  the  power  of  reading 
writing  was,  in  the  case  of  a  letter-carrier,  not  a  mere  counsel  of 
perfection  which  might  win  a  man  a  higher  place  than  others,  but 
the  one  cardinal  virtue  without  which  his  craft  could  not  be  fol- 
lowed at  all.  How  are  Snooks  and  Tomkins  each  to  get  his  own 
letters,  if  the  letter-carrier  does  not  know  which  of  the  mysterious 
marks  on  the  covers  stand  for  Snooks  and  which  stand  for  Tom- 
kins  ?  Yet  we  are  credibly  told  that  in  our  Scottish  island  the 
ceeteris  paribus  clause  could  not  be  carried  out,  and  that  a  letter- 
carrier  was  appointed  who  could  not  read  writing.  He  did 
his  work  with  a  kind  of  Homeric  simplicity.  As  the  herald 
showed  the  lots  to  the  heroes,  so  that  each  hero  might  know  hia 
own,  so,  when  our  let1>er-carrier  ignorant  of  letters  showed  him- 
self, the  people  flocked  around  him  to  examine  his  freight,  and 
each  to  carry  off  his  own  share,  even  if  no  n>ischievous  wi^t  ever 
carried  ofi'  the  share  of  his  neighbour.  Here  was  a  state  of  things 
which  certainly  needed  reform ;  a  state  of  things  which  perhaps 
was  to  be  found  only  in  such  out-of-the-way  corners  of  the 
kingdom,  and  which  may  not  have  extended  itself  to  the  adjacent 
islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  But  anyhow  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners  do  strike  us  as  going  a  little  too  far  the 
other  way.  They  seem  to  start  from  the  assumption  that  the 
letter-carrier  must  needs  be  a  perfect  being,  that  he  must  reach  a 
standard  which  we  should  have  thought  that  no  human  being 
could  reach,  unless  perhaps  the  present  and  late  Lord  Chancellors, 
and  possibly  here  and  there  a  stray  bishop.  For  our  own  part,  we 
should  not  think  of  risking  ourselves  in  a  competition,  whether 
limitod  or  open,  in  which  so  small  a  part  of  mankind  can  expect  to 
reach  even  the  positive  standard  which  is  set  up.  We  feel  our  own 
weakness,  and  we  could  not  undertake  to  practise  all  the  virtues 
for  so  low  a  figure  as  fourteen  shillings  a  week. 

We  will  now  let  our  readers  into  a  little  bit  of  a  secret ; 
we  will  show  them  one  of  the  odd  corners  of  the  administra- 
tion of  this  great  community  on  which,  as  far  as  we  know, 
no  light  has  yet  been  thrown.  The  readers  of  Mr.  Trollope's 
Ralph  the  Heir  will  remember  how  the  successful  candidate 
for  the  borough  of  Percycross  was  expected  to  bestir  him- 
self on  behalf  of  a  supporter,  or  the  cousin  of  a  supporter, 
or  the  cousin  of  tho  cousin  of  a  supporter,  who  wished  for 
the  office  of  postmaster  of  tho  borough.  Now  a  careful  observer 
of  men  and  things  will  notice  the  beautiful  proportions  and 
gradations  which  run  through  a  large  part  of  human  life.  The 
visitor  to  Reading  a  few  years  past  might  have  been  struck  by  the 
singular  way  in  which  ecclesiastical  building  had  given  way  to 
prisons ;  but  he  must  also  have  been  struck  with  the  beautiful 
propriety  by  which,  while  the  mitred  abbey  was  cut  short  to  make 
room  for  the  stately  gaol  of  the  county,  the  lowlier  Friars  church 
was  set  apart  for  the  humbler  prisoners  of  tho  borough.  A  pro- 
portion no  less  delicate  seems  to  be  established  in  the  matter  of 
which  we  are  speaking.  The  successful  candidate — to  judge  at 
least  from  the  case  of  Sir  Thomas  Underwood — is  expected  to 
have  somo  voice  in  disposing  of  the  greater  office  of  postmaster. 
But  oven  the  unsuccessful  candidate  ought  to  get  something,  at 
all  events  if  his  party  happen  to  do  in  power.  In  the 
Homeric  games  those  who  were  Deaten  got  prizes,  though  smaller 
prizes,  as  well  as  those  who  succeeded ;  tho  successful  wrestler 
was  to  receive  the  great  tripod  valued  at  twelve  oxen,  while 
ho  who  was  overthrown  was  to  comfort  himself  with  leading 
away  the  woman  skilled  in  many  works,  who  was  valued  at 
four  oxen  only.  So,  while  tho  successful  candidate  has  to 
deal  with  tho  postmasters,  it  is  at  least  a  popular  belief 
that  the  unsuccessful  candidate  has  tho  advowsou  of  tho  post 
of  letter-carrier.  His  faithful  supporters  all  believe  that  a 
letter  missive  from  him  will  havo  somo  weight  in  disposing  of 
an  olfico  wliich  .seems  to  be  more  eagerly  sought  after  than  by  tho 
light  of  nature  wo  should  havo  thought  that  it  would  bo.  Tho  local 
representative,  however  unsuccessful  himself,  of  the  cause  which 
is  successful  has  only  to  write  to  tho  proper  authorities,  and  tho 
privilege  of  earning  fourteen  shillings  weekly  by  walking  perhaps 
the  same  number  of  miles  daily  will  bo  be.stowod  as  he  wishes. 
Nor  is  th(!  popular  belit^f  altogether  wrong.  Tho  only  difficulty 
is  to  Know  to  what  braneii  of  authority  tho  application  ought  to 
bo  made.    Writo  to  tho  Treasury^  and  you  are  told  that  it  rests 
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•with  the  Post  OflBce.  Write  to  the  Post  Office,  and  you  are  told 
that  it  rests  with  the  Treasury.  Still  all  this  is  only  a  little  official 
playfulness ;  the  thing  commonly  turns  out  right  in  the  end,  and 
the  man  who  cannot  succeed  himself,  but  who  can  procure  the 
success  of  others,  has  presently  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  nominee 
trudging  along  the  road  with  the  letter-bag.  And  both  Post 
Office  and  Treasury  are  human ;  they  write  civil,  andindeed  friendly, 
letters,  written  on  the  same  kind  of  paper  and  according  to  the 
same  formulae  as  the  letters  of  other  people.  As  long  as  you  have 
only  to  do  with  the  Post  Office  and  the  Treasury,  well  and  good. 

But  behind  these  authoritiSs  lurks  another  power  far  more  fearful, 
solemn,  and  inquisitive.  Not  at  all  times,  but  only  on  some  rare 
emergencies,  perhaps  at  moments  of  some  special  awakening  of  the 
official  conscience,  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  step  in,  armed 
with  questions  almost  as  fearful  as  those  which  the  examining 
angels  of  Mahometan  beUef  put  to  the  man  who  has  just  reached 
the  other  world,  when  they  command  him  to  stand  up  in  his 
grave  and  question  him  concerning  his  creed.  Treasury  and  Post 
Office  will  put  up  with  a  general  recommendation,  a  recom- 
mendation perhaps  grounded  on  hearsay,  at  any  rate  a  re- 
commendation set  forth,  like  the  Jectures  of  Oxford  Professors, 

sine  uUa  soUennitate."  Not  so  the  sterner  Civil  Service 
Commissioners ;  they  deal  only  in  foolscap  sheets,  in  printed 
formulae  with  blank  spaces,  in  solemn  beginnings  and  endings, 
in  little  notices  and  mysterious  figures  printed  at  every 
•comer — in  everything,  in  short,  which  can  oppress  the  un- 
official mind  with  the  feeling  that  they  are  High-Mighti- 
nesses indeed  with  whom  he  now  has  to  deal.  In  the 
Treasury  or  the  Post  Office  he  may  be  dealing  with  men  whom 
he  never  saw  in  the  flesh  ;  still  they  deal  with  him  as  a  man  and  a 
Tjrother.  Hia  correspondent  at  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
S.W.,  may  sign  a  name  personally  familiar  to  him,  but  the  awful- 
ness  of  official  grandeur  must  not  be  relaxed  for  a  moment.  Then 
•comes  the  paper  of  searching  inquiries.  The  first  indeed  is 
-scratched  out  with  a  pen — "  Are  you  related  to  the  candidate  ? 
If  so,  what  is  the  relationship  ?  "  It  is  well  to  guard  against 
nepotism,  but  it  seems  to  have  flashed  across  the  minds  even  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  that,  as  yet,  whatever  we  may 
•come  to  presently,  even  imsuccessful  candidates  for  seats  in 
Parliament  are  not  likely  to  be  near  of  kin  to  candidates  for  the 
office  of  letter-carrier.  But  the  degree  of  knowledge  which  he 
who  recommends  ought  to  have  of  him  whom  he  recommends  is 
tested  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  no  escape.  "  Are  you  well 
Acquainted  with  the  candidate  ?  "  "  From  what  circumstances  does 
jour  knowledge  of  him  arise  ?  "  This  in  plain  words  perhaps 
means,  "  How  do  you  come  to  know  anything  about  him  ?  " 
*'  How  long  have  you  known  him  ?  "  What  sort  of  relations  can 
■Civil  Service  Examiners  conceive  to  exist  between  the  kind  of 
person  who  is  likely  to  recommend  a  letter-carrier  and  the  kind 
•of  person  who  is  likely  to  be  recommended  ?  Do  they  fancy  that 
the  recommender  is  likely  to  have  been  so  struck  with  the  recom- 
mended the  first  time  he  saw  him  as  to  have  noted  down  the  date 
in  his  journal,  like  the  people  in  the  old  translation  of  the  Arabian 
nights  who  always  say  to  a  stranger,  "  I  am  rejoiced  to  have  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  man  of  your  merit."  Then  the  questions 
■ao  on—"  What  have  been  the  places  of  his  education  ?  "  The  Civil 
■Service  Commissioners  plainly  look  on  a  letter-carrier  as  one 
whose  education  cannot  be  finished  in  any  one  seat  of  learning. 
The  chance  that  he  may  simply  have  been  to  the  National  or 
British  School,  or,  as  in  our  Scotch  case,  to  no  school  at  all, 
plainly  has  not  come  into  their  minds ;  a  letter-carrier,  like  a 
jnediseval  scholar  or  a  modem  prince,  is  one  who  may  be  fairly 
expected  to  have  "  studied  much  in  divers  Universities."  As  for 
the  moral  qualities,  they  are  searched  into  in  a  formula  which  we 
^Te  as  it  is  printed : — 

Is  he  strictly  honest  ?  ■ 
sober  ? 
intelligent  ?" 
diligent  ? 

Of  how  many  of  our  friends  could  we  conscientiously  say  that  they 
are  strictly  intelligent  and  strictly  diligent  ?  Strict  honesty,  strict 
sobriety,  strict  intelligence,  strict  diligence,  pretty  nearly  all  the 
moral  and  intellectual  virtues,  must  all  be  had  for  fourteen  shillings 
.a  week.  What  at  this  rate  may  be  the  salary  of  a  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioner^ or  what  may  be  the  quaUfications  of  a  Civil  Service 
Commissioner,  we  will  not  presume  to  ask.  Then,  as  if  an  un- 
successful candidate  was  bound  to  be  the  common  physician  and 
the  common  banker  of  all  those  whom  he  would  fain  have  had 
for  his  constituents,  he  is  further  asked,  "What  has  been  the 
state  of  hia  health  since  you  have  known  him  F  "  "  Do  you 
■believe  him  to  be  free  from  pecuniary  embarrassments  ?  "  This 
■we  take  to  be  high-polite  Commissioner  style  for  "  Do  you  think 
Jie  is  likely  to  be  in  debt?"  "flaa  he  to  your  knowledge 
been  bankrupt  or  insolvent  ?  "  One  would  have  thought  that 
■ft*en  a  Civil  Service  Commissioner  might  have  known  enough  of 
human  life  to  see  the  grotesqueness  of  thinking  that  any  one  of  the 
class  who  are  likely  to  apply  for  the  post  of  letter-carrier  is  at  all 
likely  to  find  his  way  into  the  Bankruptcy  Court.  Lastly  comes  a 
question  which  we  really  think  ought  to  be  put  by  no  one  but  a 
spiritual  director.  "  Would  you  yourself  trust  him  with  employment 
requiring  undoubted  honesty,  and  would  you  recommend  him  for 
SHch  to  your  personal  friends  ?  "  Here  at  last  we  have  a  piece  of 
■worldly  wisdom ;  the  Commissioners  have  at  least  found  out  tliat 
there  are  many  people  who  would  recommend  for  public  employ- 
ment a  man  whom  they  would  neither  employ  themselves  nor 
teconunend  their  personal  friends  to  employ.  This  is  no  doubt  a  sad 


failure  in  the  duty  of  the  citizen  to  tlie  State  of  which  lie  is  a 
member.  Still  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  State  only  offers 
fourteen  shillings  a  week,  and  it  must  put  up  with  what  it  can  get 
for  the  money.  Private  people  would  perhaps  find  that  it  was 
quite  worth  their  while  to  give  more  to  a  man  who  was  perfectly 
free  alike  from  bodily  disease  and  from  pecuniary  embarrassment, 
who  had  studied  in  several  places  of  education,  and  who  displayed 
such  an  unusual  combination  of  virtues  as  to  be  at  once  strictly 
sober,  strictly  honest,  strictly  intelligent,  and  strictly  diligent.  In 
fact,  we  begin  to  look  upon  the  Complete  Letter-Carrier  as  a  self- 
sacrificing  patriot,  who  is  ready  to  hide  his  light  under  a  bushel, 
ready  to  do  much  work  and  to  receive  little  pay,  as  long  as  his  toil  is 
sweetened  by  the  thought  that  he  is  serving  his  country.  Ministers 
of  State,  we  are  told,  do  the  same ;  they  get  poorer  rather  than 
richer  in  their  country's  service.  Still  they  get  fame  and  power; 
the  Complete  Letter-Carrier  gets  only  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
unrewarded  merits.  The  State  is  indeed  a  lucky  master  if  such 
servants  as  the  Commissioners  describe  are  to  be  found  every  day. 
In  private  life  we  are  often  glad  to  get  a  less  perfect  being  than 
the  Complete  Letter-Carrier  at  a  higher  rate  than  two  shillings 
daily. 


THE  ACTION  FOR  SEDUCTION. 

rilHE  little  Bills  of  Mr.  Charley  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 
-L  Parli.iment.  He  has  brought  in  a  Bill  "  to  Amend  the  Laws 
relating  to  Seduction,"  which  by  three  short  clauses  would  produce 
an  extensive  and  niiscliievous  effect.  The  existing  law  of  se- 
duction is  theoretically  indefensible,  but  the  alterations  proposed 
by  Mr.  Charley  would  be  practically  objectionable.  There  are 
quite  enough  actions  for  seduction  already,  and  under  the  amended 
law  the  number  of  such  actions  would  be  overwhelming.  At 
present  the  action  can  be  brought  only  by  the  parent  or  guardian 
of  the  ■woman,  and  it  is  grounded,  not  on  the  seduction  itself,  but 
on  the  losa  of  service  to  the  parent  or  guardian  by  the  woman's 
illness  ;  and,  therefore,  unless  there  be  in  some  sense  of 
the  word  a  service,  there  can  be  no  action.  It  undoubtedly 
happens  that  in  this  state  of  the  law  compensation  is  ob- 
tained in  some  cases  while  it  is  refused  in  others  which  are 
equally  meritorious.  A  girl  worked  as  farm-servant  by  day,  re- 
turning home  to  sleep ;  she  was  seduced  by  her  master,  and  her 
father  recovered  damages  because  there  was  service,  or  the  pos>i- 
bility  of  it,  during  the  hours  which  she  spent  under  her  fatlier's 
roof.  Another  girl  held  an  ordinary  place  as  domestic  servant, 
and  was  seduced  by  her  master's  son.  It  was  alleged  that  during 
her  hours  of  leisure  she,  with  her  mistress's  consent,  and  in  her 
mistress's  house,  made  shirts  for  the  assistance  of  her  mother  in  her 
mother's  business  of  a  shirtmaker,  but  it  was  held  by  the  Court 
that  this  was  not  a  sufficient  service.  Another  limitation  which 
the  Courts  have  hitherto  maintained  is  that  there  must  be  a 
child-birth,  or  at  least  an  illness,  as  the  apparent  result  of  tlie 
alleged  seduction.  In  a  case  where  it  appeared  that  the  defend- 
ant had  debauched  the  plaintiff's  daughter,  and  that  she  was 
delivered  of  a  child,  but  the  jury  found  that  the  child 
was  not  the  defendant's,  the  judge  directed  the  jury  to 
find  a  verdict  for  the  delendaut,  and  this  ruling  was 
upheld  by  the  Court.  This  case  was  decided  in  the 
Exchequer  at  a  time  when  that  Court  delighted  in  technical 
refinements,  and  it  has  been  disapproved  by  a  ■\vriter  of  hijih 
authority,  but  nevertheless  it  has  been  recognised  as  law  in  recent 
years.  According  to  the  evidence  in  this  case,  the  seduction 
took  place  after  Christmas  Day,  and  a  full-grown  child  was  born 
in  the  June  following.  The  law  considered  that  a  wrong  to  the 
father  had  been  committed  by  the  defendant's  conduct  towards  his 
daughter  and  servant,  and  it  gave  an  action  for  the  loss  of  service 
thereby  caused.  In  an  old  case  of  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth 
it  is  said,  in  reference  to  the  technical  distinction  between  an 
action  "  of ,  trespass  "  and  an  action  "on  the  case,"  and  to  tlie 
different  limitations  of  time  for  bringing  those  actions  respectively, 
that  "  the  cause  of  action  is  per  quud  servititim  amisit,  and  for  this 
he  hath  brought  the  action  within  the  time  limited  by  the  statute; 
for  it  is  an  action  upon  the  case,  although  the  causa  causans  is  the 
vi  et  armis,  which  is  but  inducement  to  the  action,  and  the 
causa  cattsata — viz.  the  loss  of  service — is  the  ground  of  the 
action."  The  same  idea  is  expressed  more  intelligibly  by  a 
modern  judge,  who  says  that  "the  foundation  of  the  action  by 
a  father  to  recover  damages  against  the  wrongdoer  for  the  seduc- 
tion of  his  daughter  has  been  uniformly  placed,  from  the  earhest 
time  hitlierto,  not  upon  the  seduction  itself,  which  is  the  wrongful 
act  of  the  defendant,  but  upon  the  loss  of  service  of  the  daughter, 
in  which  service  he  is  supposed  to  have  a  legal  right  or  interest." 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  daughter  should  be  a  minor,  but  only 
that  she  should  be  living  with  her  father,  or  otherwise,  in  contem- 
plation of  law.  in  her  father's  service.  Lord  Mansfield  thought  it 
"  very  extraordinary  that  any  action  should  lie  to  a  person  on 
account  of  incontinence  between  two  others,  both  of  whom  may 
be  of  full  age  "  ;  but  such  was  the  law  in  Lord  Mansfield's  time, 
and  such  is  the  law  at  present.  Mr.  Charley's  Bill  would  have 
the  effect  of  largely  increasing  an  undesirable  class  of  business  in 
the  courts.  Under  the  present  law  some  actions  of  seduction  are 
brought,  and  many  more  are  threatened,  but  the  requirement  of 
proof  of  actual  or  constructive  service  to  the  parent  or  guardian 
operates  as  a  considerable  check  upon  the  activity  of  spuculative 
attorneys. 

The  existing  state  of  the  law  is  well  illustrated  by  a  recent  case 
in  which  the  plaintiff  lived  at  Canterbury  and  his  daughter  had  ' 
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been  in  service  at  Deal.  Her  master  discovered  that  she  had  been 
to  a  concert  with  a  ticiiet  given  by  the  defendant,  and  thereupon 
he  paid  her  a  month's  wages  and  told  her  to  leave  his  service  at 
once.  Next  day  she  started  by  railway  on  her  return  to  her 
father's  house,  and  on  the  journey  she  was  seduced,  as  she 
alleged,  by  the  defendant.  Her  father  received  her  when  she 
arrived  at  home,  but  he  did  not  expect  her,  as  he  had  not  received 
notice  that  she  had  left  service.  She  was  afterwai-ds  delivered  of 
a  child,  of  which  she  swore  that  the  defendant  was  the  father. 
Taking  this  story  to  be  true,  it  may  be  assumed  that,  if  she  had 
continued  in  service,  the  defendant  would  have  seduced 
her  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity,  and  in  that  case 
he  would  not  have  been  liable  to  any  action.  But, 
as  her  ma?<ter  had  dismissed  her,  it  was  held  that  her 
constructive  service  to  her  father  revived,  and  the  father 
became  competent  to  bring  an  action,  and  the  jury  gave  him  150/. 
damages.  This  verdict  was  sustained  by  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench.  "  It  must  be  taken,"  said  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  "  that 
when  the  daughter  entered  the  service  she  had  the  intention  to 
return  to  her  father  on  the  termination  of  the  service  ;  the  master 
discharged  her  with  what  must  be  taken  to  be  good  cause,  and 
she  was  received  by  her  father  as  soon  as  she  reached  home.  I 
think  there  was  enough  to  amount  to  a  constructive  service." 
The  action  was  founded  on  the  special  ground  of  loss  of  service, 
and  this  was  not  very  creditable  to  the  law,  but  the  action  was 
substantially  for  the  aggravated  injury  which  the  father  had 
sustained  by  the  seduction  of  his  child.  The  damages,  per- 
haps, were  higher  than  the  Court  would  have  given,  but  the 
jury  must  be  assumed  to  have  taken  all  the  circumstances 
into  account,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  did  not  think  the  Court 
ought  to  disturb  the  verdict.  Another  member  of  the  Court  said 
that  the  jury  were  to  consider  the  injury  as  done  to  the  natural 
guardian,  and  all  that  could  be  referred  to  that  relation.  "  I  do 
not  say  that  they  ought  to  calculate  the  actual  cost  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  grandchild,  though  they  cannot  well  exclude  that 
fact;  but  they  may  consider  not  only  that  the  plaintiff  has  a 
daughter  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  the  neighbours,  but  that  there 
is  also  a  liviug  memorial  of  the  disgrace  in  a  bastard  grandchild." 

There  could  not  be  a  better  example  than  this  case  affords  of 
the  evil,  or  supposed  evil,  which  Mr.  Charley  undertakes  to  remedy. 
In  form  the  action  for  seduction  is  by  the  master,  having  a 
right  to  the  services  of  the  servant,  and  having  lost  the  benefit 
of  those  services  by  reason  of  the  wrongful  act  of  the  de- 
fendant ;  but,  though  in  form  this  is  the  nature  of  the  action, 
the  damage  by  loss  of  service  is  in  reality  merely  nominal, 
and  so  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Ellenborough 
the  practice  had,  as  he  says,  become  inveterate  of  giving  to  the 

Siarent,  or  person  standing  m  loco  pai-entis,  damages  beyond  the  mere 
OSS  of  service  in  respect  of  the  loss  aggravated  by  the  injury  to 
the  person  seduced.  But  it  was  agreed  when  Mr.  Charley's  Bill 
came  before  the  House  of  Commons  on  Wednesday,  that  the  part 
of  it  which  refers  to  this  subject  cannot  pass.  The  result  of  the 
debate  was,  that  something  ought  to  be  done,  bat  that  it  was  very 
difficult  to  say  what  that  something  ought  to  be.  Mr.  Charley 
displays  on  social  questions  something  of  that  active  boldness 
which  Mr.  Disraeli  imputes  to  certain  members  of  the  Liberal 
party  in  reference  to  political  questions.  In  fact,  Mr.  Charley 
rushes  in  where  the  Attorney-General  fears  to  tread.  It  is  easy  to 
say  that  legal  forms  ought  to  be  brought  into  harmony  with  fact, 
and  that  as  the  action  for  seduction  is  really  for  the  woman's 
benefit,  it  should  be  brought  in  the  woman's  name.  But  then  the 
question  arises  whether  every  case  which  a  woman  may  think  proper 
to  treat  as  one  of  seduction  is  to  be  made  the  foundation  of  au  action. 
It  is  disappointing  to  find  that  Mr.  Charley's  Bill  contains  no 
definition  of  seduction.  He  does  not  propose  to  allow  the  woman 
herself  to  bring  the  action,  but  it  may  be  brought  by  any  person 
standing  in  the  place  of  a  parent  towards  her,  and  no  allegation 
of  service  siiall  be  required.  But  if  this  allegation  be  made  un- 
nece-sary,  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  any  reason  why  the  woman 
hersell  should  not  bring  the  action;  and  it  miglit  be  brought,  accord- 
ing to  the  Bill,  on  her  own  mere  oath  that  she  had  been  seduced, 
■witliout  proving  that  child-birth  or  illness  had  ensued  upon  or  even 
after  the  seduction. 

Tliere  is  a  practical  limit  to  these  actions  now,  because  they 
cannot  bo  broiin;ht  in  a  County  Court.  And  if  tliey  are  brought 
in  a  superior  Court,  and  not  more  than  10/.  damages  is  re- 
covered, the  plaintiff  gets  ordinarily  no  costs.  It  might  be 
desirable  to  poHtpono  legislation  on  this  subject  until,  by  discus- 
sion in  or  out  of  Parliament,  some  principle  has  been  ascertained 
on  which  legislation  ought  to  proceed.  Our  old  lawyers  would 
have  been  shocked  at  the  notion  of  allowing  a  woman  to  sue 
directly  for  the  price  of  her  chastity,  and  yet  they  allowed  tlio 
action  by  the  parent  to  introduce  itself  by  a  side  door.  The 
Attorney-(Jen(!ral  expresses  reluctance  to  do  directly  that  which 
is  done  indirectly,  and  \\<:  suggests  that  the  action  by  the  woman 
ehoulil  only  be  allowid  in  cases  wiiero  the  seduction  has  been  ac- 
conipliHlied  by  "  siunetliing  like  fraud  or  vii)l(!nce."  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  tiie  Attnnicy-Ociioral  will  undcrtako  to  remodel 
Mr.  Churbiy's  IJiil,  or  wlu'tlicr  that  ind(!(aligal)lc  legislator  can  Ix; 
induo  d  to  think  that  tlif  sulyi'ct  would  bi-ar  It'll ing  alone.  The 
Attoniey-Cieneral  says  that  under  the  iircsent  law  there  have  been 
jnany  cnses  in  which  women  have  oljtaiin  d  vi.'nlii  ts  when  they 
have  not  taken  proper  can'  of  thenistdveH.  It  may  Im^  gravely  ques- 
tioned whether  it  is  de.siniblo  so  to  aitfn-  tlio  law  that  the  number 
of  Bucii  cases  shall  bo  probably  increased.  j\lr.  Hardy  dwelt 
upon  the  danger  of  encournging  young  wonnMi  to  rely  upon 


I  obtaining  legal  compensation,  and  he  feared  that  members  of  the 
House,  with  the  best  intentions,  might  encourage  vice.  It  may 
be  hoped  that  Mr.  Charlej'  will  paj'  heed  to  this  warning  from 

j  one  of  the  most  prudent  leaders  of  his  own  party.  The  existing 
law  is  capricious  in  its  operatiou,  but  it  can  hardly  be  abolished, 
and  we  greatly  doubt  the  wisdom  of  rendering  it  more  compre- 
hensive. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  INDIAN  GAUGES. 

IT  would  generally  be  i-egarded  as  a  safe  thing  to  say  tliat  the 
English  people  are  nothing  if  not  skilful  in  engineering;  never- 
theless we  suspect  that,  for  arriving  at  a  sound  judgment  on  the 
I  question  which  is  just  now  causing  such  agitation  in  Great  George 
'  Street — namely,  the  proper  gauge  for  the  extension  of  Indian 
I  railways — the  American  engineers  would  be  better  advisers  than 
'  our  own.   They  are  more  accustomed  to  deal  with  great  areas  and 
'  great  distances  such  as  are  met  with  in  India,  which  render  the 
i  problem  altogether  different  from  anything  presented  by  the  con- 
ditions of  railway  traffic  in  England.    Here,  where  the  traveller 
may  pass  over  all  the  railway  systems  of  the  kingdom  in  a  day's 
journey,  and  where  those  systems  intersect  each  other  in  every 
direction,  it  needs  no  argument  to  show  the  intolerable  incon- 
venience and  interruption  to  business  and  trade  which  a  break  of 
gauge  occasions.    But  when  persons  proceed  from  these  patent 
facts  to  assume  that  the  same  evils  would  follow  from  a  break  of 
gauge  in  India,  they  forget  that  the  enormous  extent  of  that 
country  produces  an  entirely  different  condition  of  things.  The 
fact  is  that  there  are  tracts  in  India  as  large  as  Great  Britaia 
which  lie  wholly  beyond  the  railway  system,  either  as  at  present 
constructed  or  as  proposed  to  be  constructed,  and  that  therefore  it 
would  be  quite  possible  to  have  different  gauges  in  India,  and  yet 
to  maintain  a  railway  traffic  no  more  interrupted  by  break  of 
gauge  than  is  the  traffic  of  England  by  its  insular  position. 

Further,  such  experience  as  we  have  had  seems  to  show  tliat  for 
passenger  traffic,  although  a  break  of  gauge  is  a  great  nuisance  in 
short  journeys,  it  causes  no  inconvenience  whatever  in  long 
ones.  When  the  journey  extends  over  several  days  and  nights — 
as,  for  example,  between  Calcutta  and  Bombay — passengers  wili 
usually  require  rest  here  and  there,  and  it  matters  little  whether 
they  return  to  the  same  or  to  dift'erent  carriages.  Indeed  we  are 
informed  that  on  this  particular  line,  although  no  break  of  gauge 
exists,  it  is  actually  found  more  convenient  for  the  traffic  arrange- 
ments, as  well  as  more  agreeable  to  the  European  passengers,  to- 
change  the  carriages  half  way  than  to  run  the  same  carriages- 
through  from  end  to  end.  Again,  as  regards  the  native  third-class 
passengers,  who  form  the  great  bulk  of  the  traffic,  the  plan  of 
through  trains  has,  we  believe,  been  already  in  great  measure  dis- 
continued, and  the  train  stops  either  by  day  or  night,  according  to- 
the  season,  disembarking  all  its  passengers  for  eight  or  ten  hours, 
to  rest  and  coisk  meals ;  certainly  a  much  more  sensible  plan  ihai» 
dragging  them  continuously  through  their  journey  in  carriage* 
which  are  usually  packed  like  the  'tween-decks  of  a  slaver. 

Thus  we  apprehend  that,  even  as  regards  through  passenger  ti-alfic, 
the  supposed  evils  of  a  break  of  gauge  are  almost  imaginary  ;  but  ii 
need  hardh'  be  remarked  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  traffic  would 
not  be  through  traffic  at  all.  The  people  who  travel  on  English 
railways  are  not  all  of  them  going  to  Scotland  or  to  France,  and 
this  local  character  of  all  railway  traffic  is  especially  marked  in  the 
case  of  agricultural  communities  such  as  make  up  the  population 
of  India.  It  is  commerce  which  gives  rise  to  long  journeys,  not 
agriculture.  The  people  who  travel  in  India  are  most  of  then> 
travelling  for  only  short  distances;  and  when,  therefore,  this 
dreaded  break  of  gauge  means  that  at  the  end  of  a  line  eight  or 
nine  hundred  miles  long,  of  one  gauge,  there  is  found  another  line-" 
of  the  same  length,  but  of  a  ditt'orent  gauge,  the  probability  is  that 
under  such  a  system  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  Inilia  will 
live  and  die  without  ever  having  so  much  as  seen  the  fatal  point 
of  junction  between  the  two  systems.  So  far,  then,  as  passengers 
are  concerned,  we  apprehend  that  the  supposed  evil  of  the  break 
of  gauge  is  a  mere  bugbear.  With  regard  to  the  through  traffic- 
of  goods  the  case  no  doubt  is  different;  but  the  expense  involved 
in  shifting  goods  admits  of  correct  estimation,  and  if  it  can  be- 
shown  to  be  less  than  the  saving  involved  by  abandoning  the  broad 
gauge  system  for  the  extension  of  existing  railways,  then  a  suffi- 
cient case  appears  to  be  made  out  for  such  a  policy. 

There  is,  however,  the  military  element  in  tho  question  to  be 
noticed.  The  Indian  Government  have  selected  for  their  first 
experiment  with  the  metre  gauge  the  line  from  Lahore,  the 
capit;ilof  the  I'linjab,  tol'eshawur,  on  the  border  of  Afghanistan  ; 
and  this  being  unquestionably  oiu-  most  important  military  frontier, 
it  is  argued  that,  even  if  the  interpolation  of  nivrrow  gauge  rail- 
ways be  admissible  in  other  parts  ol^the  country,  here  at  any  rate 
no  break  of  gauge  ought  to  bo  introduced,  since  it  would  inter- 
fere to  an  extreme  degree  with  the  movement  of  an  army  to  repel 
invasion  from  tin;  Nortii-West.  But  pernon8  wlio  enlarge  on  the 
importance  of  maintaining  unbroken  military  communications 
in  this  part  of  India  seem  always  to  have  in  view  huge  armies,  oa 
tlie  .scale  with  which  war  is  made  in  Kiirope.  Tliey  know  that 
the  Indian  army  contains  in  tho  aggregate  a  good  many  nu'U,  and 
they  assume  that  the  railway  accommodation  ni;eded  should  be  of 
a  sort  adapted  to  convey  largo  bodies  of  troops.  Ilut,  even  if  any 
considerabhr  proportion  of  the  Indian  army  could  be  spared  for 
conciMitration  at  any  one  point,  which  is  more  than  doubtful,  it  i» 
Certain  tliat  only  a  very  small  army,  a.s  armies  go  nowadays,  would 
ever  be  sent  into  .Afghanistan,  because  only  such  an  army  could  be 
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fed  in  that  inhospitable  country.  Further,  by  whatever  mode  of 
transit  the  army  might  travel  to  Peshawui-,  it  would  at  any  rate 
talie  leave  of  railroads,  whether  broad  gauge  or  narrow,  at  that 
point,  and  would  therefore  need  to  set  forth  on  its  expedition  com- 
pletely equipped  with  the  means  of  transport  required  for  making 
its  way  on  foot  through  the  mountains  and  defiles  beyond,  j  U6t  as 
if  no  railways  existed.  The  state  of  the  case  would  therefore 
probably  be,  that  the  mules,  camels,  elephants,  horses,  and  bullocks 
needed  for  the  army  would  be  driven  up  from  t'he  different  parts  of 
the  Punjab  in  which  they  were  collected,  and  that  the  troops 
destined  for  the  expedition  would  also  march  up  to  the  frontier  on 
foot,  without  making  use  of  the  railway.  This  is  the  more 
probable  because  Afghanistan  is  inaccessible  for  several  months 
in  the  year,  so  that  there  would  be  no  hurry;  the  Indian  cold 
weather  would  be  available  for  preparation  and  assembling  at 
Peshawar,  and  the  expeditionary  force  would  move  onwards 
late  in  the  spring.  The  main  use  of  the  railway  would  be,  we 
apprehend,  to  convey  ammunition  and  supplies ;  and  even  if  there 
were  no  break  of  gauge  at  Lahore,  all  such  stores  would  probably 
be  unloaded  there  in  the  first  instance,  since  that  place  would 
naturally  be  constituted  the  principal  magazine  of  the  army,  from 
which  the  smaller  magazines  in  front  would  in  turn  be  fed  and 
kept  supplied. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  case,  then,  the  military  argument 
against  a  break  of  gauge  at  this  particular  point  does  not  appear 
to  have  much  force.  There  remains  of  course  the  objection  that, 
although  imiformity  might  not  be'  required  in  this  particular 
hypothesis,  still  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  exigencies  may  not 
arise,  of  a  kind  not  foreseen ;  and  that,  whatever  they  may  be, 
if  a  strain  were  placed  on  our  communications,  our  difficulties  in 
such  an  emergency  would  be  vastly  increased  by  a  break  of  gauge. 
This  may  be  admitted.  No  one  foresaw  the  great  mutiny,  and 
there  may  be  other  evil  days  in  store  for  us  when  we  should  have 
cause  for  bitter  regret  that  we  had  sacrificed  the  completeness  of 
our  military  communications  for  a  small  saving.  It  is,  however, 
for  the  Indian  Government  to  say  whether  such  a  contingency 
is  sufficiently  tangible  to  justify  the  sacrifice  of  economy.  This 
is  a  point  which  can  only  be  properly  weighed  by  the  authorities 
on  the  spot,  and  on  which  the  opinions  of  persons  at  a  distance, 
whether  railway  experts  or  otherwise,  cannot  be  worth  much. 
And  those  who  are  best  informed  do  not  appear  to  take  much 
account  of  the  risk. 

Still  it  must  be  admitted  that,  even  if  a  break  of  gauge  docs  no 
harm,  it  certainly  does  no  good.  It  could  at  best  be  only  justified 
by  the  certainty  of  efl'ecting  a  considerable  saving ;  and  here  there 
appears  to  be  extreme  diversity  of  opinion.  The  general  opinion 
of  the  experts — and  we  understand  that  the  point  is  admitted  even 
by  the  advocates  of  the  narrow  gauge — is  that  the  saving  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  would  be  but  small,  while  some 
of  the  leading  railway  pundits  stoutly  maintain  that  there  would 
be  no  saving  at  all.  The  advantage  of  the  narrow  gauge,  they  say, 
is  that  it  admits  of  sharper  curves  than  the  broad,  and  therefore 
of  a  saving  in  earthwork  and  permanent  way  in  hilly  ground ; 
but,  siuce  the  greater  part  of  India  is  a  level  plain,  this  advantage 
would  not  be  gained  there;  in  so  easy  a  country  the  cost  of  one 
mode  of  construction  would  be  no  greater  than  the  cost  of  the 
other.  The  question  here  is  not,  be  it  observed,  between  a  broad 
gauge  heavy  railway  and  a  narrow  gauge  light  one,  but  between 
two  railways,  each  adapted  to  carry  only  a  light  traffic  and  a 
light  rolling  stock,  of  similar  capabilities  and  construction,  but 
in  one  of  which  the  rails  are  laid  further  apart  than  in  the 
■other.  The  advocates  for  broad  gauge  light  lines,  as  against 
nan-ow,  contend  that  the  cost  does  not  depend  on  the  distance 
of  the  rails  apart,  but  on  the  weight  of  the  rolling  stock,  which 
again  depends  on  the  width  of  the  carriages.  A  narrow  gauge 
line,  with  carriages  to  match,  would  certainly,  these  gentlemen 
admit,  be  the  cheaper;  but  then  it  is  understood  that  the  Indian 
carriages,  although  running  on  a  three-feet  three-inch  gauge,  are 
to  be  over  six  feet  wide,  in  which  case,  they  affirm,  it  would  be 
quite  as  cheap  to  put  the  rails  five  feet  six  apart,  and  the  only 
thing  gained  by  this  novel  arrangement  will  be  a  loss  of  stability. 

It  seems  clear,  however,  that  the  advocates  for  the  light  broad 
gauge  line  really  surrender  the  point  they  are  contending  for.  A 
line  of  this  sort,  even  if  it  were  as  cheap  as  the  narrow  one,  which 
appears />n»ia  facie  improbable,  would  virtually  involve  a  break 
oi  gauge  with  the  existing  heavy  lines  almost  as  completely  as 
the  narrow  ones,  since  it  would  not  carry  the  heavy  rolling 
stock  of  the  latter,  except  po.-sibly  to  a  very  limited  degree, 
and  by  using  extreme  care.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would 
certainly  not  be  a  worse  form  of  line  tlian  that  proposed.  The 
question  therefore  seems  really  to  tura,  as  regards  the  principle,  on 
this  point  of  cost,  as  to  which  there  appears  to  be  at  present 
nothing  certain  on  record.  The  argument  so  far  seems  to  have 
been  ba.ied  entirely  on  "  estimates  "  framed  by  various  engineers  of 
what  they  think  lines  can  be  made  for.  Considering  what  is 
known  of  the  nice  agreement  heretofore  attained  between  those 
precious  documents  and  actual  cost — that  one  great  Indian  line, 
estimated  at  ;,ooo/.,  cost  just  zoyooo/.,  a  mile,  that  in  all  other 
cases  there  has  either  beeu  a  large  excess  over  the  estimate,  or  the 
e«tiniate  has  been  adhered  to  only  by  letting  the  work  on  contract 
at  highly  remunerative  rates— an  argument  based  on  comparative 
estimates  appears  to  savour  of  the  Laputan  philosophy.  Facts  on 
this  head  derived  from  experiment  are  what  we  want,  and  in  this 
view  it  seems  highly  desirable  that  at  least  one  of  the  new  lines  to 
be  constructed  in  India  should  be  of  the  light  broad  gauge  type  ; 
but  to  retrace  the  steps  already  taken  towards  the  completion  of 


the  narrow  gauge  lines  now  in  progress,  as  Mr.  Laing  and.  his 
supporters  lately  proposed,  would  be  to  cause  certain  waste  and 
inevitable  delay  in  a  matter  which  has  been  delayed  too  long 
already,  without,  so  far  as  can  at  present  be  established,  any  com- 
mensurate advantage. 


MADMEN  AND  WILLS. 

IT  is  becoming  very  difficult  to  know  what  course  elderly 
gentlemen  who  are  anxious  not  to  have  their  wills  disputed 
had  better  follow  with  regard  to  organ-grinders  and  brass  bands.  A 
few  weeks  ago  half  a  dozen  mad  doctors  went  into  the  witness- 
box  in  the  Probate  Court  to  declare  that  an  old  gentleman  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  swearing  at  itinerant  musicians  when  they 
played  under  his  window  at  Kamsgate  must  necessarily  have  been 
mad,  and  quite  incapable  of  making  a  will.    But  happily  the 
judge  did  not  agree  with  them,  and  the  will  was  upheld.  This 
week  we  have  had  another  case  in  the  same  court,  in  which  a 
testator's  partiality  for  German  bands  was  adduced  as  conclusive 
proof  of  his  insanity — an  argument  in  which  the  jury  appears  to 
have  fully  concurred,  and  to  which  we  may  ourselves  venture  to 
add  our  cordial  and  emphatic  assent.    It  is  no  doubt  satisfactory 
to  find  that  these  decisions  are  in  accordance  with  the  common 
sense  of  manldnd,  but  it  is  not  the  less  startling  and  uncomf  )rtable 
to  observe  that,  whether  a  man  curses  or  encourages  brass  bauds, 
professional  evidence  is  equally  forthcoming  to  show  that  it  is  an 
infallible  indication  of  insanity.    In  this  instance  Mr.  Knight, 
the  testator,  an  old  gentleman  living  down  in  Shropshire,  seems 
to  have  been  anxious  to  relieve  the  dulness  of  country  life 
as  much  as   possible.     He  was  fond  of  having  (Jerman  bands 
to  play  in  front   of  the   house,   and  would   sometimes  set 
the  groom  and   coachman  to  canter  on  horseback  round  the 
carriage    drive  to  lively  airs,  while  the  rest  of  the  servants 
danced.   Possibly  Mr.  Knight  may  have  been  a  Young  Englander 
in   early  life,   and    still   clung  to  the   maypole    theory  of 
the  duties  of  country  gentlemen.    A  brass  band  is  perhaps  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  pipe  and  tabor  which  can  now  be  pro- 
cured.   Mr.  Knight's  efforts  to  amuse  his  household  did  not  stop 
here.    He  dressed  him.self  up  in  skins  and  mats,  and  painted  his 
face  in  white  and  red  stripes  like  a  pantomime  clown,  and  then  went 
into  the  scullery  with  a  gun  in  his  hand  to  frighten  the  maid- 
servants.   He  had  also  a  passion  for  musical-boxes,  and  would 
occasionally  place  one  on  a  chair  and  set  it  going,  and  then  dance 
to  it  himself  without  a  partner.    This  love  of  music,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  have  exercised  that  softening  and  soothing  in- 
fluence which  is  usually  attributed  to  it.    Mr.  Knight's  sous 
testified  to  the  capricious  cruelt}'  with  which  he  treated  them 
when  they  were  children.    He  would  strip  and  flog  them  severely 
for  trivial  off'ences.    He  was  much  attached  to  his  wife  and 
daughter,  but  he  was  always  making  unfounded  complaints  of 
their  conduct,  and  latterly  seemed  to  become  more  and  more 
suspicious  of  them.    He  fancied  that  people  were  watching  him, 
that   there  was  a  conspiracy  against  him,  and  that  his  life 
was  in  danger.    He  kept  loaded  firearms  in  his   room,  and 
was   always  on  the   look-out    for    robbers.     Once    he  was 
afraid  he  would  be  taken  up  on  a  charge  of  murder,  the  real 
murderer  not  having  been  discovered.    Another  time  he  fancied 
that  he  was  .suspected  of  being  a  thief.    He  consulted  diiferent 
solicitors  about  imaginary  conspiracies,  and  when  he  went  Iruni 
home  carried  bonds  and  securities  to  a  large  amount  in  his 
portmanteau.    He  fed  his  dogs  with  joints  of  good  beef  and 
mutton,  and  other  things  provided  for  his  own  table.  Sometimes 
he  would  have  a  fancy  for  feeding  rats  in  the  house,  and  at  other 
times  would  organize  a  battue  for  their  destruction.    He  built 
fine  greenhouses  and  fruiteries,  and  left  the  fruit  to  rot,  or  gave 
the  dogs  the  run  of  it.    On  the  other  hand,  notwithstanding  these 
delusions  and  eccentricities,  he  was  admitted  to  have  been  in  all 
essential  matters  a  good  husband  and  father:  he  managed  his  affViirs 
sensibly  enough, lookedafter  his  expenditure,  and  his  family  always 
corresponded  with  and  treated  him  as  if  he  was  perfectly  sane. 
His  property  consisted  of  an  estate  worth  about  1,500/.  a  year, 
exclusive  of  the  house  and  park,  and  some  62,000/.  of  personalty. 
He  was  a  second  son,  and  during  his  father's  life  he  had  lived  in 
straitened  circumstances  at  Brussels  and  elsewhere,  having  only 
an  income  of  200/.  a  year  for  himself  and  family.     He  had 
quarrelled  with  his  three  sons,  one  after  the  other.    Although  he 
was  believed  to  be  deeply  attached  to  his  daughter  and  proud  of 
her  beauty  and  accomplishments,  he  treated  her  with  strange 
neglect.     Alter  her   death  he  took  a  fancy  to  her  children, 
but  they  were  not  mentioned  in  his  will;  and  no  provision  was 
made  for  a  lunatic  sister  who  was  absolutely  dependent  on  him 
for  support.    He  left  the  interest  of  10,000/.  to  his  eldest  son,  a 
sum  of  8,000/.  to  the  second,  and  7,000/.  to  the  third,  and  also 
10,000/.  to  a  brother  of  his  own,  and  1,500/.  to  a  sister,  together 
with  some  other  small  legacies.    The  re.-idue  of  his  property  was 
given  to  Sir  Charles  Boughton,  who  was  a  remote  relation,  and 
whose  estate  adjoined  his  own.    The  only  reason  that  could  be 
suggested  for  this  was  that  he  was  afraid  another  proprietor, 
wliom  he  di.^liked,  would  buy  up  the  estate  after  his  death,  aud 
"  having  at  heart,"  as  he  wrote  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  its  future 
destinies  and  fortunes,"  he  assigned  it  to  Sir  Charles  in  order  to 
keep  it  intact.    He  might,  however,  have  attained  this  object  by 
entailing  it  on  one  of  his  sons  or  grandchildren.    Sir  Charles  was 
on  friendly,  but  not  intimate,  terms  with  Mr.  Knight,  occasionally 
visiting  or  corresponding  with  him. 
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Here  vre  have  the  case  of  an  eccentric,  morose  old  man  living 
a  secluded  life,  seeing  no  company,  estranged  from  his  family,  and 
apparently  attached  to  nothing  except  his  bit  of  property.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  particular  affection  for  his  neighbour. 
Sir  C.  Boughton,  and  Sir  Charles  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  any 
trouble  to  ingratiate  himself  with  him.  The  question  which  the 
jury  had  to  determine  was  whether  his  will,  taking  its  provisions 
in  connexion  with  the  testator's  circumstances  and  habits,  was 
the  will  of  a  sane  man  ;  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  not.  On  the  whole,  we  think  the  verdict  was  undoubtedly 
justified  by  the  facts  of  the  case ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
the  danger  of  throwing  such  questions  upon  a  jury  without  more 
precise  and  definite  directions  as  to  the  conditions  under  which 
sanity  may,  for  legal  purposes,  be  assumed  to  exist.  The  judge  said 
that  the  question  was  essentially  a  practical  one,  to  be  decided  by 
the  good  sense  of  men  of  the  world  rather  than  by  legal  defini- 
tions. It  is  quite  true  that  no  definitions  can  be  laid  down  which 
are  equally  applicable  to  all  cases.  There  are  infinite  gradations 
and  degrees  of  madness,  and  a  large  margin  must  always  be 
left  for  the  discretion  of  a  jury  in  applying  the  rules. 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  because  questions  of  this 
sort  cannot  be  settled  offhand  by  cut  and  dry  rules, 
they  should  be  left  so  unreservedly  to  the  good  sense  of  men  of 
the  world.  The  tendency  of  men  of  the  world  is,  we  sus- 
pect, when  left  to  themselves,  to  form  their  conclusions  chiefly 
from  the  provisions  of  the  will  itself.  If  they  think  it  a  fair, 
reasonable  will,  the  sort  of  will  they  would  themselves,  under 
similar  circumstances,  have  been  likely  to  make,  they  find  in 
favour  of  it ;  but  if  it  shocks  their  sense  of  family  duty  or  natural 
affection,  they  probably  give  a  verdict  against  it. 

It  is  clear  that  in  the  present  instance  the  testator  was 
a  sour,  morose,  eccenti-ic  man,  and  that  he  made  what  seems  on 
the  face  of  it  to  be  a  very  foolish  and  unjust  will.  But  the  ques- 
tion is,  on  what  ground  he  was  pronounced  to  be  mad.  Was  it 
on  account  of  the  provisions  of  the  will  ?  The  only  reason  that 
was  suggested  for  leaving,  the  estate  away  from  his  familj'  was 
that  he  wished  it  to  be  in  the  hands  of  some  one  who  would  not 
be  likely  to  sell  it.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  this  is  an  insane 
desire,  for  it  is  a  very  common  desire.  There  are  many  men  who 
are  perfectly  sane,  and  who,  heartless  and  wicked  as  we  may  think 
it,  do  care  a  great  deal  more  about  their  bit  of  land  than  about 
their  children  or  all  their  relations  put  together.  But  then  the 
testator  might  have  accomplished  his  purpose,  if  he  had 
known  the  law,  by  means  of  an  entail.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  law,  for  he  wanted  to  impose  as  a 
condition  on  Sir  Charles  that  the  property  should  never  be 
Bold.  Is  ignorance  of  the  law  of  real  property  a  proof  of 
insanity  ?  The  testator  certainly  did  not  make  such  provision  for 
Viis  family  as  they  had  a  right  to  expect;  but  this  again  is  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  occurrence.  Apart  from  the  contents  of  the 
<vill,  did  Mr.  Knight's  habits  and  behaviour  indicate  madness? 
He  was  undoubtedly  under  the  influence  of  delusions.  He  thought 
he  was  threatened  by  some  mysterious  conspiracy,  and  that  his 
life  was  in  danger.  These  were  utter  delusions,  but  were  they 
delusions  which  amounted  to  such  a  degree  of  insanity  as  would 
render  a  man  incapable  of  managing  his  affairs  ?  While  he  was 
alive  nobody  charged  him  with  being  out  of  his  senses.  His  sons 
corresponded  with  him  on  the  assumption  that  he  was  perfectly 
eane,  and  in  ordinary  matters  he  showed  that  he  was  quite  capable 
of  taking  care  of  himself  and  his  interests.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  Thackeray's  Sir  Peter  Crawley  about  him.  He  was  boorish  in 
his  ways,  and  seems  to  have  had  a  liking  for  low  company  and 
low  fun.  He  used  to  go  out  rook-shooting  with  one  of  the  women 
servants,  and  it  turned  out  that  he  had  had  a  child  by  her  and  had 
persuaded  her  to  palm  it  off  on  another  man.  There  is  another 
question,  too,  and  that  is  how  far,  supposing  him  to  have  been 
subject  to  delusions,  the  delusions  influenced  the  making  of  the 
will.  There  is  no  apparent  connexion  between  the  delu- 
sions in  this  case  and  the  disposal  of  the  property.  Accord- 
ing to  a  well-known  decision  of  Lord  IJrougham's,  if 
a  man  is  mad  on  one  point,  he  must  be  held,  so  far  as  his  legal 
capacity  is  concerned,  to  be  mad  on  all  points,  since  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say  how  the  madness  might  operate.  The  mind,  though  it 
has  various  faculties,  is  one  and  indivisible.  If  it  is  disordered  in 
any  one  of  tli<is(;  faculties,  if  it  lalx)urs  under  any  delusion  arising 
from  such  disorder,  thougli  its  other  faculties  and  functions  may 
remain  uDdisturbud,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  sound.  Such  a  mind 
is  unsound,  and  testamentary  incapacity  is  the  necessary  conse- 
quence;. In  a  recent  judgment  pronounced  by  Chief  Justice 
Cockburn  (Banlis  v.  Goodl'ellow),  to  wliiuli  Sir  James  Ilannen 
also  referred,  this  view  is  considerably  modilied.  The  Chief 
Justice  liehl  that  a  man  mi(iht  have  insane  delusions  and  yet  bo 
capable  of  making  a  will,  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  the  delu- 
fions  diiectlv  influenced  his  mind  at  the  time  of  making  the  will. 
Tlie  Chief  .Justice  said  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  discuss  the 
question  in  its  nietajjliysiciil  or  psychological  aspects.  It  was  not 
given  to  man  to  futlioin  the  niysltu-y  of  the  human  infidligoiice,  or 
to  awccrtiiiii  the  constitution  of  our  sentient  and  intidli'Ctual  being; 
but  tlie  pitiiology  of  niiiritiil  disease  showed  tliut  while,  on  the 
one  hat)d,  all  the  lacultii^H,  moral  and  int('llecltnil,  may  be  involved 
in  one  cejinnion  ruin,  tus  m  tlio  cnsu  of  llii^  raving  nnuVuKt,  in  other 
instances  one  or  more  only  of  tiiost;  faculties  (jr  liinctions  nuiy  be 
disorderi'd,  wliilu  the  rest  are  left  unini])airiMi  and  iindistuiijed. 
The  question  for  the  jury  was,  he  wiid,  wlicllicr  the  delusion  had 
or  had  not  all'ected  llie  general  (j  null  tics  of  the  mind,  and  whether 
it  had  exercised  anv  cilett  on  lliu  will. 


Sir  James  Hannen  seemed  to  be  disposed  to  adhere  to  the  law 
laid  down  by  the  Chief  Justice  rather  than  to  that  laid  down  by 
Lord  Brougham,  which  has  hitherto  been  accepted  in  the  Probate 
Court.  It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  Sir  A.  Cockburn's  way  of 
putting  the  case  is,  in  some  respects,  very  like  begging  the  question. 
It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  a  man  may  be  obviously  mad  on  one  sub- 
ject, and  that  in  his  behaviour  in  other  respects  there  may  be  no- 
apparent  trace  of  the  influence  of  the  delusion.  But  then  how 
can  we  tell  how  a  delusion  in  the  mind  of  a  madman  would  be- 
likely  to  operate  ?  According  to  the  Chief  Justice's  argument,, 
there  would  be  some  danger  of  assuming  that  a  delusion  in  the 
mind  of  a  madman  would  operate  in  the  same  logical  direction  as 
a  conviction  which  was  not  a  delusion  would  do  in  the  mind  of  a. 
sane  person.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Lord 
Brougham  did  not  take  up  safer  ground.  The  important  question, 
however,  is,  whether  the  man  is  really  mad  at  all,  whether  his  delu- 
sions amount  to  positive  madness  ?  And  this  is  the  weak  part  of  the- 
present  system  of  investigation.  There  is  a  dangerous  readiness  to 
assume  the  existence  of  insanity  from  odd,  out-of-the-way  habits 
and  eccentric  or  violent  manners.  The  test  of  insanity,  for 
legal  purposes,  ought  not  to  turn  on  mere  isolated  points  like- 
these,  but  on  the  general  tenor  of  a  man's  character  and  conduct  ^ 
and  we  think  the  judges  would  do  well  to  impress  this  more  for- 
cibly on  juries.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  juries  should  be  con- 
fused and  embarrassed  by  the  nice  distinctions  of  conflicting  judg- 
ments and  rival  theories,  and  that  some  definite  and  authoritative- 
principles  cannot  be  laid  down  in  regard  both  to  legal  capacity  and 
criminal  responsibility. 


TRICOCHE  ET  CACOLET. 


APIECE,  in  five  acts,  lasting  more  than  three  hours,  and 
which  nobody  finds  too  long,  must  have  merit.  Great 
praise  is  due  to  the  authors  of  Tricoche  et  Cacolet  for  having 
built  a  substantial  play  out  of  such  materials.  The  actors- 
owe  much  to  the  authors,  and  the  obligation  is  well  re- 
paid. The  idea  of  a  "  private  inquiry  office  "  has  become 
tolerably  familiar  to  Londoners  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Divorce  Court,  but  perhaps  if  they  had  not  been  assisted  by 
Parisian  dramatists  they  might  never  have  seen  this  idea  on  its- 
comic  side.    "  Agence  Tricoche  et  Cacolet.    Maison  de  confiance,. 

recherches  dans  I'int^ret  des  families   Sp^cialite  pour 

les  maris  inquiets ;  surveillance  de  leurs  dames,  avant,  pendant  et 
apres."  These  are  some  of  the  terms  of  the  prospectus  whichj 
Tricoche  hands  to  M.  Van  der  Pouf,  banker,  when  he  wait* 
upon  him  in  the  character  of  le  pere  Isaac.  The  banker's  wife, 
Bernardine,  has  written  a  letter  to  her  admirer,  le  due  Emile,  and 
the  enterprising  firm  has  stolen  the  letter  from  the  Duke's  pocket 
and  now  offers  to  sell  it  to  the  husband.  Tricoche,  having  com- 
pleted this  transaction,  tells  the  banker  that  if  he  should  ever  find 
himself  in  such  circumstances  as  are  mentioned  in  the  prospectus,, 
and  should  need  the  services  of  an  active,  intelligent,  and  dis- 
creet man,  he  had  better  apply  to  the  house  of  Tricoche  et 
Cacolet,  and  let  him  be  sure  and  ask  for  Tricoche,  "  car,  dans  le- 
fond,  Cacolet  n'est  qu'un  imbecile."  No  sooner  has  Tricoche  de- 
parted than  Cacolet  appears  disguised  as  an  Italian  musician^ 
bringing  the  pet  do^  which  the  canker's  wife  had  lost,  and  for 
which  she  had  oflered  a  reward  of  500  francs.  The  lady 
asks,  "  Comment  vous  est-elle  tomb^e  dans  les  mains  ?  "  Cacolet 
answers, "  Tout  naturellement,  madame ;  je  I'ai  vol^e."  But  he  did 
not  steal  the  dog  for  the  reward,  but  to  make  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  the  lady.  He  knows  of  her  correspondence  with  the  Duke,, 
and  his  experience  teaches  him  that  there  is  likely  to  be  strife  ia 
the  banker's  household.  Now  if  in  that  strife  the  lady  should  need 
assistance,  where  can  she  find  it  better  than  in  the  firm  of  Tricoche 
et  Cacolet  ?  If  she  wishes  to  intercept  a  correspondence — Tricoche 
et  Cacolet.  If  she  desires  to  watch  her  husband  so  as  to  aru» 
herself  against  him — ^Tricoche  et  Cacolet.  If  she  wants  a  carriage 
with  a  trusty  driver — Tricoche  et  Ciicolet.  "  Take  a  card,  madame, 
and  come  and  call  on  us  if  you  have  occasion ;  mais  ayez  bien 
soin  de  demander  Cacolet,  car  au  fond  Tricoche  n'est  qu'une  bete." 
With  these  words  Cacolet  departs.  The  banker's  wife  sends  for 
the  Duke,  and  imparts  to  him  her  fear  for  the  safety  of  her 
letter.  Ho  is  sure  that  he  has  it  in  a  case  next  his  heart ;  but  oui 
opening  the  case  he  finds,  in  place  of  the  letter,  a  prospectus  of  the 
firm  of  Tricoche  et  Cacolet. 

Thus  in  the  first  act  the  basis  is  laid  for  the  fun  that  foUow-s. 
The  banker  has  requested  his  wife  to  receive  the  attentions  of 
Oscar  I'asha,  from  whom  ho  hopes  by  her  means  to  obtain  tliw 
agency  of  a  Turkish  loan.  The  wife  indignantly  refuses,  and  a  quarrel 
ensues  which  causes  her  to  leave  her  husband's  house  under  escort 
of  the  Duke.  Thus  the  bankor  finds  himself  in  the  circumstances 
indicated  by  the  prospectus,  and  ho  proceeds  to  the  office  of  tlie 
firm  to  consult  Tricoche.  He  is  gently  reproached  for  having 
given  a  false  luimo  at  the  do(U-  of  a  house  where  every  inmate 
knows  everything  about  everybody  in  Paris.  Ho  is  told  that  le 
jH^re  Isaac,  who  had  called  upon  him,  is  a  mere  understrapper  o£ 
the  firm,  but  the  great  Tricoche  in  person  asks  him  in  which  of 
the  citses  indicated  by  the  prospectus  he  now  finds  liimself.  lie 
j)oints  to  the  hiHiding  '•  Maris  inquiets  " ;  and  Tricoche  tells  hiin 
that  of  ten  husbands  who  come  to  the  office  nine  desire  to  have- 
tlu'ir  wives  watched.  But,  says  he,  "  L'articlo  so  subdiviso  .... 
ji'  vouH  dcnnindo  dans  quelle  subdivision,  avant,  pendant,  on 
aprcst'"  The  banker  eagerly  answers,  "Avant,  monsieur, 
avmit."     Tricoche,  alter  further  e.\phination,  undertakes  tho 
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case.  The  banker  leaves  him,  and  he  has  just  resolved 
that  he  will  keep  this  affair  to  himself,  and  avoid  any  divi- 
rion  of  the  profit  of  it  with  his  partner,  when  the  door  opens 
and  Cacolet  appears.  Tricoche  dresses  himself  as  a  wealthy 
Englishman  with  a  red  face  and  tremendous  yellow  whiskers,  and 
proceeds  to  the  banker's  house  to  examine  the  case  against  his 
wife.  Cacolet  remains  in  the  office,  and  shortly  receives  a  visit 
firom  the  banker's  wife  and  the  Duke,  who  have  found  themselves 
in  circumstances  of  difficulty  and  come  to  seek  assistance.  There 
happen  to  be  in  the  office  a  man  and  woman  who  have  just 
engaged  themselves  as  servants  to  a  lady  who  is  to  leave  Paris  for 
St.  Petersburg  that  night.  Cacolet  directs  the  banker's  wife  and 
the  Duke  to  exchange  clothes  with  these  persons,  and  sends  them 
thus  disguised  to  the  lady's  house,  where  they  are  to  remain  in 
the  character  of  her  servants  until  he  comes  to  assist  them 
further.  He  has  despatched  this  business,  and  has  j  ust  resolved 
that  he  will  keep  the  profit  of  it  to  himself,  when  Tricoche  returns 
with  a  disposition  for  quarrelling,  which  Cacolet  reciprocates. 
Each  charges  the  other  with  deceit,  each  detects  the  other's  game, 
and  vows  that  he  will  spoil  it.  Cacolet  goes  out,  shuts  the  door 
and  locks  it.  Tricoche  exclaims,  "Fool!  not  to  know  that  I 
should  jump  out  of  the  window,"  and  disappears.  Cacolet  returns 
exclaiming,  "  Fool !  not  to  know  that  I  should  know  that  he 
would  jump  out  of  the  window." 

The  lady,  Madlle.  Bombance,  to  whom  Cacolet  sends  these  in- 
experienced servants,  belongs  to  a  class  which  is  generally  excluded 
from  the  English  stage.  She  is  of  course  in  debt,  and  the  Duke's 
awkwardness  as  a  footman  is  compensated  by  a  ready  supply  of 
money,  with  which  he  satisfies  one  or  two  pressing  creditors.  She 
eays  that  she  will  continue  the  same  arrangement  until  they 
arrive  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  she  treats  with  great  indulgence  a 
servant  whom  she  finds  so  siutable.  Thus  when,  having  left  the 
room  and  suddenly  returned,  she  discovers  the  footman  on  his 
knees  before  the  maid,  she  apologizes,  and  says  that  perhaps  she 
ought  to  have  knocked  before  she  came  in.  Cacolet  comes  to  the 
assistance  of  his  charges  disguised  as  a  pensioner  of  the  Invalides, 
and  presently  Tricoche  arrives  in  the  dress  of  a  Commissionaire 
carrying  certain  property  of  the  pretended  servants  of  which  he 
has  contrived  to  get  possession.  Thus,  true  to  his  threat,  he  hunts 
close  on  his  partner's  track.  The  meeting  between  the  pensioner 
and  the  porter,  each  with  his  face  distorted  beyond  possibility  of 
recognition  by  the  other,  is  droll  beyond  expression.  After 
watching  and  dodging  each  other  for  some  time,  Tricoche  knocks 
away  the  stick  on  which  the  infirm  old  soldier  leans,  and  discovers 
as  he  falls  that  he  is  Cacolet.  He  runs  off,  and  Cacolet  pursues, 
displaying  a  bodily  activity  which  astonishes  the  lady  whose 
apartment  he  had  entered  as  a  feeble  cripple. 

The  next  stage  in  the  adventures  of  the  banker's  wife  and  the 
Duke  conducts  them  to  the  cafe  of  the  Monstre  Vert  at  Mont- 
pamasse.  This  scene  is  even  more  diverting  than  that  which 
passes  in  the  apartment  of  Madlle.  Bombance.  Indeed  the  notion 
of  installing  the  lady  and  the  nobleman  as  managers  of  this  humble 
cafe  is  fertile  in  amusing  incident.  But  before  they  arrive  the 
business  of  the  cafe  is  proceeding.  A  customer  remarks,  "II  est  leger 
Totre  grog,"  to  which  the  waiter  answers,  "  C'est  la  specialite  de 
la  maison,  monsieur."  Madame  Boquet,  the  respectable  proprietor 
of  this  establishment,  is  mother  of  Madlle.  Bombance,  and  is  ex- 
pecting her  daughter  to  dine  with  her  that  day.  She  was 
moderately  afflicted  when  her  daughter  first  left  her  to  enter  upon 
the  way  of  life  she  has  pursued,  but  became  reconciled  when  her 
daughter  returned  in  a  fine  yellow  carriage  to  call  upon  her. 
These  things,  she  tells  a  friend,  are  not  looked  at  as  they  used  to 
be;  and  the  friend  answers  that  that  is  true,  for"les  mceurs 
s'adoucissent  de  jour  en  jour."  The  indefatigable  Cacolet  now 
enters  with  his  charge.  The  business  of  the  cafe  is  bought  out- 
right with  the  Duke's  money,  and  Bernardine  is  established  at 
the  counter,  while  the  Duke  assumes  the  waiter's  apron  and 
napkin.  They  begin  to  find  these  perpetual  changes  of  social 
position  fatiguing,  and  as  trade  is  slack  the  Duke  occupies  himself 
in  calculating  the  probable  cost  of  his  adventure.  He  has  already 
spent  28,704  francs  75  cents,  in  part  of  a  day,  and  he  cannot 
reckon  that  his  attachment  to  the  lady  will  last  less  than  fifteen 
days.  He  imparts  this  computation  to  the  lady,  to  whom  he  had 
doubtless  vowed  eternal  constancy,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases.  While 
with  chalk  on  the  billiard  table  he  is  multiplying  the  day's 
expenditure  by  fifteen,  a  customer  interrupts  him  by  calling  for 
a  glass  of  Madeira.  The  Duke  begins  to  perceive  that  amid 
all  this  huny-skurry  his  love  affair  makes  no  progress,  and  that 
it  would  be  cheaper  as  well  as  more  comfortable  to  visit  Bernar- 
dine, as  he  used  to  do,  at  her  husband's  house.  The  inevitable 
Tricoche  now  appears,  admirably  made  up  "en  voyou,"  and  followed 
by  two  attendants,  who  are  ready  to  carry  oft'  the  banker's  wife  by 
force.  The  new  customer  calls  for  un  mile,  and  as  the  Duke  cannot 
guess  what  that  is,  he  applies  to  Bernardine,  who  suggests  that 
perhaps  the  customer  means  nn  melanf/e.  Hereupon  the  Duke 
brings  all  the  bottles  on  the  counter,  and  requests  the  customer  to 
mix  for  himself.  Now  Cacolet  returns,  having  got  himself  up  in  the 
same  ruffianly  stylo  as  Tricoche,  and  having  the  additional  charm 
of  a  humpback.  He  accepts  a  challenge  of  Tricoche  to  play 
billiards.  After  a  little  time  the  other  guests  depart,  and  Tricoche 
tarns  off  the  gas  in  preparation  for  seizing  the  banker's  wife. 
Cacolet  springs  upon  him  ;  a  struggle  ensues,  and  Tricoche  throws 
Cacolet  on  the  billiard-table,  and  tears  off  his  wig.  "  I  told 
ou,"  he  says,  "that  1  would  find  Madame  Van  der  Pouf.  1  have 
er,  and  will  take  her  back  to  her  liusband."  He  departs  in 
iancied  triumph,  and  Cacolet  bids  the  Duke  keep  quiet,  for 


Tricoche  has  carried  away  Madlle.  Bombance  by  mistake  for  the 
banker's  wife. 

This  mistake,  however  annoying  to  Tricoche,  was  not  his  fault, 
nor  does  it  turn  out  badly.  M.  Van  der  Pouf  has  invited  Oscar 
Pasha  to  dinner,  and  Madlle.  Bombance  is  much  more  agreeable 
to  the  Turkish  Ambassador  than  the  real  wife  of  his  host  would 
have  been.  The  rival  potentates  Tricoche  and  Cacolet  have  now 
accommodated  their  difierences,  and  proceed  harmoniously  to  earn 
a  large  reward  from  the  Duke  by  restoring  Bernardine  with  un- 
blemished character  to  her  husband's  home.  Meanwhile  Madlle. 
Bombance  has  obtained  from  Oscar  Pasha  the  agency  of  the  new 
loan  for  M.  Van  der  Pouf,  and  he  in  return  undertakes  to  pay  the 
lady's  debts.  We  must  not  forget  the  last  disguise  of  Tricoche, 
who  appears  as  Madame  Boquet  accompanied  by  Cacolet  as  her 
lawyer,  and  charges  M.  Van  der  Pouf  with  having  abducted  her 
dove-like  daughter  from  the  maternal  nest.  Finally  everybody  is 
pleased  and  satisfied.  Tricoche  and  Cacolet  have  only  to  remind 
the  audience  that  in  any  of  the  cases  indicated  in  the  prospectus 
their  firm  may  still  be  consulted  at  the  well-known  office;  and, 
says  Cacolet,  "  S'il  s'agit  de  quelque  chose  de  delicat,  demandez 
Tricoche,"  to  which  his  partner  answers  "  Non  !  non  !  demandez 
Cacolet."  Thus  ends  this  amusing  play,  which,  with  all  its  extra- 
vagance, scarcely  passes  the  bounds  of  possibility.  One  is  re- 
minded by  it  of  that  dictum  of  the  Critic,  that  a  play  ought 
to  show  things  just  so  strange  that,  though  they  never  did,  yet 
they  might  happen.  There  is  a  wealth  of  absurdity  in  the 
authors  which  goes  far  beyond  our  own  artificers  in  burlesque ; 
but  they  have  the  advantage  of  exploring  the  life  and  conversa- 
tion of  Madlle.  Bombance,  a  domain  which  would  be  inaccessible 
to  English  dramatists.  The  new  servants  of  that  lady  leai-n  so 
much  of  their  duty  that  they  discreetly  turn  their  backs  after 
opening  the  door,  and  merely  point  with  their  hands  held  behind 
them  in  the  direction  which  a  visitor  is  to  take.  When  the  Duke 
first  arrives  and  offers  himself  for  the  place  of  footman,  Madlle. 
Bombance  asks  him  the  names  of  the  mistresses  he  has  served,  and 
he  gives  her  a  full,  true,  and  particular  account.  Some  of  the  best 
and  most  harmless  fun  in  this  part  of  the  play  is  produced 
by  the  appearance  of  Tricoche  disguised  as  a  sherift''s  officer.  He 
is  proceeding  to  levy  upon  the  goods  or  person  of  Madlle.  Bombance, 
when  the  Duke  with  his  all-sufficient  purse  comes  to  the  rescue, 
and  pays  him  out.  But  even  the  Duke's  purse  is  finally  exhausted, 
and  this  is  perhaps  the  moral  of  the  play. 
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GEORGE  VILLIERS,  SECOND  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM.* 

WHEN  the  first  George  Villiers  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the 
great  favourite  of  James  I.  and  of  Charles  I.,  fell  by 
the  hand  of  an  assassin,  his  son  and  namesake  and  successor  was 
an  infant  eighteen  months  old.  Charles  I.  told  the  widowed 
Duchess  that  he  would  be  a  husband  to  her  and  a  father  to  her 
children.  The  Duchess  was  delivered  of  a  second  son,  Francis, 
soon  after  her  husband's  murder.  The  two  boys  were  brought  up 
with  the  King's  children,  and  in  time  went  with  the  future 
Charles  II.  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  They  went  thence 
to  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  The  Civil  War  had  begun,  and  the 
King  was  now  at  Oxford.  The  two  youths,  sixteen  and  fourteen, 
were  in  a  hot  fight  at  Lichfield  early  in  164.3.  They  then  went 
abroad  for  some  years  to  travel  under  the  care  of  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  and  returned  to  England  in  1648,  when  the 
King  was  a  prisoner  at  Carisbrooke.  They  took  arms  for  the 
King,  under  the  Earl  of  Holland,  in  Surrey.  Lord  Francis  was 
slain,  valiantly  fighting ;  the  Duke  narrowly  escaped  with  life  in 
the  utter  rout  of  his  party,  joined  Prince  Charles  on  board  ship  in 
the  Downs,  and  went  with  him  into  exile  in  Holland.  His  great 
estates,  of  a  rental  variously  estimated  at  from  twenty  to  thirty  thou- 
sand a  year,  were  declared  forfeited  by  the  Parliament.  In  1 65 1  he 
accompanied  Charles  to  Scotland,  and  was  with  him  at  the  fatal 
battle  of  Worcester.  He  had  shortly  before  this  battle  angered 
Charles  by  an  arrogant  demand  to  be  made  general  of  his  army,  and 
had  shown  great  resentment  at  the  King's  refusal.  He  escaped  from 
Worcester  into  France,  and  served  with  credit  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  French  army  in  Flanders.  A  goodly  portion  of  Buckingham's 
estates,  including  Ilelmosley  in  Yorkshire,  and  York  House  in 
London,  had  been  granted  by  the  Parliament  to  Lord  Fairfax  for 
arrears  due  to  him  as  general.  Fairfax  was  not  less  ready  to 
bestow  his  only  daughter,  together  with  these  estates,  on  the  young 
handsome  cavalier  Duke  from  whom  they  had  been  wrested  than 
was  Buckingham  to  make  this  marriage,  in  order  to  recover  some 
of  his  inheritance.  Buckingham  stealthily  came  over  to  England, 
and  was  married  to  Mary  Fairfiix  on  September  7,  1657.  This 
marriage  infuriated  Cromwell,  who  quarrelled  with  Fairfax,  and 
sent  Buckingham  a  prisoner  to  Windsor.  There  he  remained  im- 
prisoned till  after  Cromwell's  death,  when  the  Parliament  of 
Ilichard  Cromwell  released  him  in  February  1659,  on  a  petition 
from  Fairfax,  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  and  on  Fairfax's  engage- 
ment in  20,000/.  for  Buckingham's  good  behaviour.  The  Resto- 
ration came.  Fairfax,  with  whom  Buckingham  was  living,  had 
openly  adhered  to  Monk  in  Yorkshire,  as  he  marched  from  Scot- 
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land  to  London.  The  Duke  met  his  youthful  companion  and  now  re- 
stored King  at  Dover,  -when  he  landed  there  on  May  25,  1660. 
Chai-les  had  recently  conceived  suspicion  and  dislike  of  Bucking- 
Lam,  whose  volatile  and  self-willed  nature  he  had  had  earlier 
ample  occasion  to  know  :  and  Bourdeaux,  the  French  Ambassador, 
who  carefully  watched  the  Restoration,  felt  it  sufficiently  impor- 
tant to  report  that  the  Ling's  reception  of  Buckingham  was  very 
cold,  that  Buckingham  placed  himself  uninvited  in  the  same 
carriage  with  the  King  and  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester 
and  Monk,  and  that  on  the  King's  arrival  in  London  he  turned 
Buckingham  out  of  the  Council  Chamber  (Despatch  of  M.  de 
Bourdeaux,  June  7th,  1660,  in  the  Archives  of  the  French  Foreign 
Office). 

These  two  fi-iends  of  boyhood  had  often  before  quarrelled,  re- 
mained for  a  time  alooi',  and  been  reconciled.  Buckingham's 
great  powers  of  fascination  were  aided  by  Charles's  easy  good 
nature ;  and  probably  amiable  tenderness  for  the  companion  of  his 
youth,  and  grateful  remembrance  of  sacrifices  and  services,  contri- 
buted to  malce  renewals  of  friendship  now  and  on  future  occasions 
easy.  Buckingham,  without  office,  soon  acquired  a  power  over 
Charles  which  disquieted  his  responsible  Ministers  and  Coun- 
cillors. It  was  not  long  before  he  excited  the  fears  of  Clarendon. 
He  was  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  and 
was  made  a  Privy  Councillor  in  May  1662.  Many  private  irregu- 
larities and  public  indecorums  did  not  check  the  growth  of  his 
power  over  Charles.  He  provoked  a  quarrel  at  cards  with  Lord 
Sandwich,  and  failed  to  uphold  his  honour.  Violent  language  in 
the  House  of  Lords  brought  a  challenge  from  the  loved  and 
honoured  Lord  Ossory,  and  he  again  lost  reputation.  He  was 
the  aggressor,  at  a  Conference  between  the  two  Houses,  in  an 
unseemly  scuffle  with  the  Marquis  of  Dorchester,  when,  according 
to  Samuel  Pepys,  he  "  struck  off  Dorchester's  hat,  and  took  him 
by  his  periwig,  and  pulled  it  aside,  and  held  him."  Both  com- 
batants were  sent  by  the  Lords  to  the  Tower.  Henry  Pierrepoint, 
Marquis  of  Dorchester,  was  a  man  of  great  erudition,  and  a  Roman 
Catholic.  An  unpublished  letter  of  Buckingham  to  the  King,  of 
which  there  is  a  copy  in  the  Record  Office,  written  a  few  months 
before  this  scuffle,  discloses  pre-existing  jealousy  of  Dorchester,  and 
is  interesting  as  proof  of  Buckingham's  influence  and  familiarity 
with  Charles.  He  wrote  from  York,  August  4,  1 666,  to  urge 
on  the  King  the  seizure  of  the  French  fleet  in  the  Tagus ; 
France  was  then  the  ally  of  Holland  in  war  with  England.  He 
begins  and  ends  his  letter  with  thrusts  at  Lord  Dorchester : — 

May  it  please  j'our  Majesty, 
Your  Majesty  knows  that  I  am  no  groat  admirer  of  old  proverbs,  and  yet 
I  think  one  a  pretty  good  one,  that  of  two  evils  the  least  is  to  be  chosen  ; 
and  therefore  the  custom  of  the  world  la3'ing  an  obligation  upon  me  at 
present  of  doing  an  impertinent  thing,  I  have  chosen,  instead  of  it,  to  do 
another  impertinent  thing,  and  to  follow  rather  my  Lord  Dorchester's  example 
in  being  very  earnest  to  give  your  Majesty  counsel  than  the  practice  of  most 
of  yoiur  other  subjects  in  Kngland,  who,  I  suppose,  at  this  time  take  a  great 
deal  of  pains  to  assure  your  Majesty  they  are  very  glad  you  have  beaten 
yoiu:  enemies,  and  tbat  they  are  out  of  danger  of  losing  their  estates. 

He  proceeds  in  a  similarly  familiar  style  to  point  out  that  there  is 
a  fine  opportunity  of  punishing  France  and  destroying  her  whole 
fleet  at  Lisbon,  where  "  Monsieur  de  Beaufort  is  very  busy  drink- 
ing the  Queen  of  Portugal's  health,  and,  as  I  am  informed,  nothing 
can  possibly  hinder  your  Majesty's  ships  from  coming  in,  and 
doing  with  them  what  you  please."  And  he  ends  the  letter 
thus : — 

I  told  your  Majest}'  at  the  beginning  that  I  was  resolved  to  follow  my 
Lord  Dorchester's  example,  which  I  have  done  pretty  well  hitherto,  and  1 
have  much  ado  to  hinder  myself  from  ending  also  like  him,  by  positively 
asserting  to  your  Majesty  that  I  am  in  the  right.  If  I  am  mistaken,  1  hope, 
as  your  Majesty  is  always  used  to  forgive  my  Lord  Dorchester  upon  the 
like  occasion,  so  at  this  time  vou  will  pardon, 

"May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

Your  Majesty's  most  faithful  and  most  obedient  subject  and  servant, 

BuCKINGItAJt. 

Soon  after  the  date  of  this  letter  Buckingham  was  successful  as 
the  writer  of  a  comedy,  "  The  Chances,"  brought  out  at  the  King's 
Theatre;  Nell  Gwyn  having  a  part,  and  Mrs.  Kuipp's  singing 
sending  Samuel  Pepys  into  ecstacies.  Suddenly,  in  March  1667, 
a  proclamation  was  issued  for  Ids  apprehension  as  a  traitor,  and  ho 
■was  dismissed  from  the  Privy  Council,  liumour  accused  him  of 
a  discovered  treasonable  correspondence,  and  of  endeavours  to  ox- 
cite  a  great  rebellion,  in  resentment  of  refusal  of  the  high  ofllcc 
of  President  of  tlio  North.  Ho  remained  concealed,  and  evaded 
arrest  for  more  than  three  months,  when  ho  suddenly  appeared 
in  London,  ostentatiously  surrendered  liimself  to  tho  Lieutenant  of 
the  Tower,  and  hud  an  uudiunoo  of  His  Majesty,  whom  he 
convinced  of  his  innocence.  The  Chancellor  Clarendon  and 
Arlington,  Secretary  of  State,  had  pressed  tho  measures  against  liim 
in  the  I'rivy  Council.  Tliey  were  now  at  his  feet.  Ho  brought 
down  Clarendon,  who  a  few  mouths  hcnco  was  an  exile  ;  and  lie 
never  forgave  Arlington,  of  whom  lie  has  left  a  bitter  satirical 
character  in  verse.  They  were  long  rivals  in  tlie  Administration, 
and  Jlucliingliani  was  instrumental,  in  1673,  in  frustrating  the 
ambition  ot  Arlington  to  bo  Lord  Treasurer,  wlten  Osborne  was 
imexjiectnilly  raised  from  tho  House  of  Commons  to  that  post. 
After  tlio  lull  of  Clarendon  Bucliingliam  becatuo  thu  virtual 
J'rimt!  MiniHler.  lie  hud  had  a  lormidablo  rival  for  political 
power  in  Sir  William  Cov(!ntry,  who  was  thought  likely  to 
succeed  to  Clarendon's  supremacy.    J!ut  Buckingham  was  on  tiie 

Eoint  of  bringing  out  a  \)hiy  in  which  Coventry  was  broadly 
urlesqued,  wlieu  Covciilrv  ncnt  Iiim  a  challenge,  and  the  King, 
whoso  heart  was  witii  Bucldugham,  hunt  Coventry  li>  tho  Tower, 


and  dismissed  him  from  the  Privy  Council.  All  men  of  character 
and  consideration — so  Colbert,  the  French  Ambassador,  wrote  to  his 
Government — supported  Coventry,but  the  King  was  Buckingham's 
friend  (Despatches  in  Archives  of  French  Foreign  Office,  March 
II,  14).  The  early  measures  of  Buckingham's  administration 
were  wise  and  good.  He  promoted  indulgence  to  Dissenters  and 
comprehension  within  the  Church.  The  Triple  Alliance  was 
effected.  But  pleasure  and  vice  had  obtained  a  dominion  over 
him  which  prevented  perseverance  in  business,  and  he  had  no 
fixity  of  principle  to  withstand  the  temptations  of  greed  and 
of  vanity.  The  Iving  practically  set  him  aside  as  a  councillor, 
gave  himself  up  to  a  Roman  Catholic  cabal  and  to  Aldington 
and  Clifibrd,  and  perfected  a  secret  treaty  of  alliance  with  France 
for  war  against  Holland,  with  a  proviso  for  establishing  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  in  England  by  French  arms  and  money, 
without  the  knowledge  of  Buckingham,  who,  he  was  afraid,  would 
blab.  Then  he  made  Buckingham,  nothing  loth,  his  dupe  and  his 
tool  for  negotiation  of  a  further  treaty  of  alliance  for  a  Dutch 
war,  the  provision  as  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  remaining 
unknown  to  him  and  secretly  binding.  Lord  Ashley,  afterwards 
Shaftesbury,  and  the  Presbyterian  Lauderdale,  were  equally  fooled 
with  Buckingham  for  this  second,  which  they  thought  the  first 
and  only,  negotiation.  Buckingham  was  the  foremost  in  this 
second  mock  negotiation,  and  was  indeed  the  soul  of  it.  He  was 
ambitious  of  the  command  of  the  military  contingent  to  be  sent  to 
the  Continent,  and  the  French  King  fed  his  vanity  bj'  encouraging 
him  to  hope  for  it.  "With  all  his  vast  estates,  recovered  after  the 
Restoration,  he  was  now  a  ruined  man,  overwhelmed  with  debt; 
the  French  King  gratified  his  avidity  by  presents  and  promises. 
He  had  a  notorious  and  most  scandalous  intrigue  with  the  Countess 
of  Shrewsbury,  whose  husband  he  had  killed  in  a  duel,  and  with 
whom  he  was  now  living  openly  as  a  mistress  ;  the  French 
King,  to  please  him,  granted  a  large  pension  to  Lady  Shrewsbury. 
This  was  the  time  of  what  was  nicknamed  the  Cabal  Ministry.  At 
this  time  Buckingham's  reputation  was  at  the  worst  possible.  It  was 
not  ordinary  vice  onlj'  that  he  was  charged  with.  Rumour  freely 
ascribed  to  him  the  habit  of  still  more  detestable  crimes ;  and  this 
accusation  afterwards  found  voice  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
later  Lord  Danby  publicly  threatened  him  with  prosecution.  But 
he  remained  in  the  Cabinet.  Now  it  was  that,  laden  with  debt, 
the  mark  of  general  horror  for  vice  known  and  gi-eater  vice 
accused,  he  charmed  the  town  and  made  great  literary  fame  by 
his  brilliant  satirical  play  of  T/ie  liehearsal,  first  acted  in 
December  167!.  He  was  the  vrilling  agent  of  Louis  XIV.  for 
convoying  to  Charles  a  new  French  mistress,  who  rapidly  became 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth.  The  Parliamentary  Session  of  1673 
shattered  the  Cabinet  known  as  the  Cabal.  The  Duke  of  York 
and  Clifford  were,  as  Roman  Catholics,  forced  to  quit.  Public 
feeling  against  the  Dutch  war  and  the  French  alliance  created 
a  strong  party  in  the  Cabinet  bent  on  ending  them,  which 
party  Shaftesbury  headed  and  Arlington  joined.  But  Buck- 
ingham, still  allured  by  hope,  remained  the  advocate  of  France. 
He  aspired  to  be  general  of  an  English  force  destined  in  1673 
for  Continental  operations;  but  he  was  disappointed,  General 
Schomberg,  a  German  military  veteran  from  the  French  service, 
being  brought  over  to  take  the  place.  He  had  raised  a  regiment 
in  Yorkshire  with  infinite  pains ;  the  Yorkshire  gentry  were 
scandalized  by  his  taking  the  Sacrament  in  all  the  parishes  of  the 
coimty  to  gain  recruits,  while  his  zeal  and  affability  and  kindness 
in  teaching  peasants  the  drill  won  for  him  popular  enthusiasm.  He 
was  very  wroth  on  being  superseded  by  Schomberg,  and  declined 
to  act  under  him,  and  disbanded  his  regiment.  His  total  incapacity 
for  self-restraint  is  shown  by  an  incident  which  occurred  while  he 
was  scheming  and  hoping  to  be  made  general.  Tho  coachman  of 
his  mistress.  Lady  Shrewsbury,  interfering  in  an  affray  between 
two  gentlemen  of  the  Guards,  was  pierced  through  the  body  with 
his  sword  by  one  of  them  ;  ho  who  killed  the  coachman  was  taken 
for  examination  before  Buckingham,  who  beat  him  violently  and 
broke  his  head,  and  told  him  that  ho  should  be  hanged,  thouffh 
the  Board  of  Green  Cloth  had  found  tho  act  manslaughter  (Un- 
published Letter  in  the  Record  Office  to  Sir  Joseph  ^\  illiamson, 
.July  4,  1673).  Such  stories  and  scandals  of  a  Cabinet  Minister 
two  centuries  ago  are  almost  incredible.  IMuch  iu  the  public  od- 
mini.stration  of  Charles  II.  resembles  a  wild  dream  or  sensational 
romance.  An  Irish  ruffian,  Blood,  waylaid  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
in  London,  carried  him  off'  to  Tyburn  to  hang  him,  and  was  only 
prevented  by  a  surprise  from  murdering  him.  Shortly  after  the 
same  ruffian  carried  off  the  King's  crown  from  the  Tower.  The 
iving  gave  lilood  an  audience,  pardoned  him,  gave  him  an  estate 
in  Ireland,  and  the  cnlire  of  the  bed-chamber  and  of  tlie  Socnitaiy 
of  State's  offices.  Biu'kingham  was  believed  to  be  Blood's  insti- 
gator against  Ormoiul ;  and  Ormond's  eldest  son,  the  lOnrl  of 
Ossory,  charged  him  at  Court  in  the  King's  'in-esenco  with  this 
instigation,  idling  him  that  if  his  father  canui  to  a  violent 
death  he  should  treat  him  as  tho  assassin.  "1  shall  pistcd  you," 
said  (.)s8ory,  "  though  you  stood  beliinil  (he  King's  chair,  and  I 
tell  it  you  in  His  Majesty's  presence  that  you  may  be  sure  I  shall 
keep  my  word." 

In  the  last  throes  of  tho  so-called  Cabal  Adiuinistrntion  tho 
King  seriously  entertained  tho  idea  of  getting  rid  of  Buckingham 
on  account  of  his  general  discrotlit.  But  ho  remained  untouched. 
Hhal'teshury  was  dismissed  for  his  opposition  to  th(;l'rench  idliance 
and  the  King's  Bonian  Cathclic  policy.  Buckingham  wils  tho 
fervent  su|)))ort(!r  of  both.  Ho  now  Imew  tho  secret  irenly  of 
Dover.  L(nd  Danby,  the  new  \,on\  Tivasurer  and  virtual  I'riino 
Minister,  wus  ignorant  of  it.    When  I'luiiament  was  about  io 
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assemble  in  January  1674  Buckingham  unscrupulously  proposed 
to  the  King  and  Dulie  of  York,  who  unscrupulously  adopted  the 
advice,  ;to  communicate  to  Parliament  the  treaty  of  1672,  from 
■which  the  secret  engagements  as  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
were  absent,  with  a  declai'atiou  that  that  treaty  contained  the 
whole  of  England's  engagements  with  France.  The  fraud  was 
perpetrated,  and  Danby  was  duped.  Buckingham's  Ministe- 
rial career  was  now  ended  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons 
for  an  address  to  the  King  to  remove  him  from  all  employments 
held  during  the  King's  pleasure,  and  from  his  presence  and  councils 
for  ever.  In  the  debate  on  this  address  many  speeches  were  made 
accusing  him  of  scandalous  life ;  and  much  was  said  of  his  open 
adultery  with  Lady  Shrewsbury,  and  of  far  worse  offences.  His 
immorsilities  brought  about  his  punishment.  Driven  from  the 
King's  councils,  he  became  a  leader  of  Opposition ;  and  now  he 
displayed  in  the  House  of  Lords  surpassing  ability  and  eloquence  in 
the  advocacy  of  right  and  justice.  His  eloquence  vied  with  Shaf- 
tesbuiy  in  opposition  to  Danby's  enslaving  Test  Act.  He  was  sent 
with  Shaftesbury  to  the  Tower  as  a  martyr  of  free  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  When  Louis  XIV.,  through  Euvigny  and  Barillon, 
opened  his  nefarious  negotiations  with  the  leaders  of  the  English 
Opposition  for  keeping  Charles  in  pecuniary  difficulty,  Buckingham, 
HoUes,  and  Eussell  were  the  three  leaders  first  discoui-sed  with. 
Shaftesbury  was  not  yet  out  of  the  Tower :  Buckingham  had 
been  released.  Holies  and  Russell,  honourable  men,  refused 
money  from  Louis,  and  refused  to  treat  with  any  one  who  would 
take  it.  Buckingham  not  only  eagerly  took  what  was  ofl'ered  him, 
but  pressed  for  more.  The  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  of 
1674  prevented  Buckingham  from  being  included  in  the  new 
Privy  Council  of  1 679,  which  was  to  introduce  a  new  system  of 
administration,  and  of  which  Shaftesbury  was  President,  and  all  the 
most  distinguished  Whig  leaders  were  members.  Charles  soon 
broke  all  the  promises  with  which  he  had  ushered  in  the  new 
Council,  and  dashed  away  all  the  hopes  which  had  attended 
it.  The  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  York  from  the  succession  to 
the  Throne  became  the  rallying  cry  of  the  Opposition.  Shaftes- 
buiy,  Russell,  and  all  the  chief  Whigs  put  forward  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  as  candidate  for  the  succession.  Buckingham 
now  fell  oil'  from  his  fi-iends.  He  pretended  dissatisfaction  with 
Shaftesbury's  management.  He  pretended  dissatisfaction  with 
Monmouth.  Meanwhile  he  was  assiduous  in  frequenting  the 
French  Ambassador,  Barillon,  and  importunate  in  begging  money 
of  him.  He  entered  into  close  connexion  with  Algernon 
Sydney  and  William  Penn,  as  leaders  of  the  sectaries  and 
Commonwealthsmeu.  He  was  for  a  Commonwealth.  He  talked 
to  Barillon  of  his  own  claims  to  the  throne  by  descent  from  a 
Plantagenet.  Distracted  and  feverish,  he  was  for  making  over- 
tures to  the  Duke  of  York.  The  complete  wreck  of  the  Whig 
party  came.  Shaftesbury  fled  for  his  life ;  Russell  and  Sydney 
were  executed.  Charles  was  now  firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  and 
the  Duke  of  York's  succession  secured.  Buckingham  was  a 
cipher.  Charles  had  long  been  thoroughly  tired  of  him,  and 
would  not  again  trust  or  favour  him.  He  now  retired  into 
Yorkshire,  and  there  lived  quietly,  searching  still  for  the  philoso- 
pher's stone  and  giving  himself  up  much  to  fox-hunting.  When 
James  succeeded  Charles,  royal  favour  became  absolutely  im- 
possible for  him.  He  died  suddenly  in  April  1687,  in  his  sixty- 
lirst  year,  from  a  fever  caught  by  rash  exposure  to  damp  when 
hunting. 

The  reckless  profligate  whose  public  life  has  thus  been  sketched 
had  received  from  nature  brilliant  gifts  which,  with  ordinary 
character,  might  liave  made  him  equally  eminent  as  an  orator,  a 
poet,  and  a  man  of  science.  He  pursued  chemistry  as  a  freak,  and 
squandered  large  sums  of  money  in  search  of  the  philosopher's 
stone ;  but  he  had  a  talent  for  natural  science,  and  was  the  in- 
ventor and  patentee  of  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  glass, 
which  were  successfully  worked  under  his  direction  on  a  large  scale 
at  Lambeth.  The  eminent  success  of  The  Rehearsal  naturally 
depended  much  on  the  allusions  to  known  living  characters ;  but 
the  salt  of  genius  seasoned  it.  "  Bayes  "  has  lived  beyond  the  age 
which  knew  him.  Dryden  never  shook  off' the  name;  Marvell 
transferj-ed  it  to  Bishop  Parker,  and  Prior  and  Montague  revived 
it  in  their  witty  "  Country  Mouse  and  City  Mouse,"  in  parody  of 
the  "  Hind  and  the  Panther."  Buckingham's  lively  imagination 
made  him  brilliant  in  quick  repartee.  When  Dryden'sbad  line  was 
recited  on  the  stage — 

Jly  wound  is  great  because  it  is  so  small — 
he  convulsed  the  theatre  by  exclaiming  from  the  boxes 
Then  it  were  greater,  were  it  none  at  all. 

Such  is  the  liveliness  that  shone  in  his  farces.  But  he  was  equal 
to  greater  things  in  poetry.  A  poem  of  his  on  the  death  of  his 
father-in-law,  Fairfax,  is  of  a  very  high  order.  There  is  little 
indeed  to  be  found  in  English  poetry  superior  in  its  way  to  the 
following  stanza  of  his  Pindaric  Ode  on  Fairfax,  the  whole  of 
which  is  pitched  in  the  same  high  key,  and  which,  with  some 
little  additional  art  and  polish,  would  be  perfect  of  its  kind  : — 

When  all  the  nation  he  had  won. 

And  with  expense  of  blood  bad  bought 

Store  great  enough,  lie  thought. 
Of  (,'lory  and  renown. 
He  then  his  arm.s  laid  down 

With  just  as  little  pride 

As  if  he  liad  been  of  his  cn'mic-S  side, 
Or  one  of  tliem  could  do  that  were  undone. 
He  nfither  wealth  nor  places  sought, 
lie  never  for  hirns<;lf,  butotliers,  fought; 


He  was  content  to  know 

(For  he  had  found  it  so) 
That  when  he  pleased  to  conquer  he  was  able, 
And  left  the  spoil  and  plunder  to  the  rabble. 

He  misht  have  been  a  king. 
But  tlmt  he  understood 

How  much  it  was  a  meaner  thing 
To  be  unjustly  great  than  honourably  good. 

Sad  indeed  that  vice  should  have  enthralled  one  capable  of  so 
writing  !  "  The  passionate  he.art  of  the  poet  is  given  to  folly  and 
vice  "  ;  and  the  excitements  of  political  life  have  too  often  de- 
stroyed moral  equilibrium.  We  reprobate  the  vices  of  Bucking- 
ham, but  who  will  not  make  allowance  for  fervid  temperament,  a 
youth  without  paternal  restraint,  great  and  distracting  vicissitudes  ? 
It  has  not  been  Buckingham's  good  fortune,  as  it  was  that  of  a 
later  dissolute  and  spendthrift  orator,  statesman,  and  poet,  to  have 
the  laudations  of  a  Moore  and  a  Byron,  enthusiastic  admirers  of 
his  talents  and  charitably  compassionate  of  his  sins.  May  not 
Byron's  lines  on  Sheridan  appl}'  equally  to  Buckingham  ? — 

But  should  there  be  to  whom  tlie  fatal  blight 
Of  falling  Wisdom  yields  a  base  delight, 
Men  who  exult  when  minds  of  heavenly  tone 
Jar  in  the  music  which  was  born  their  own, 
Still  let  them  pause — ah  !  little  do  they  know 
That  what  to  them  seemed  Vice  might  be  but  Woe. 

Is  not,  again,  Moore's  eidogy  equally  applicable  to  Buckingham  ? — 

Was  tliis  then  the  fate  of  that  high-gifted  man. 
The  pride  of  the  palace,  the  bower,  and  the  hall, 

The  orator,  dramatist,  minstrel,  who  ran 
Through  each  mode  of  the  lyre,  and  was  master  of  alL 

Moore  proceeds : — 

Wiosc  mind  was  an  essence  compounded  with  art 
From  the  finest  and  best  of  all  other  men's  powers. 

The  same  was  said  of  Buckingham  by  Dryden,  who  sketched  him 
when  alive,  but  sketched  him  in  bitter  revenge,  and  heightened 
the  effect  of  his  scathing  satire  by  an  introductory  homage  to  his 
splendid  variety  of  gifts  : — 

A  man  so  vaiious  that  he  seemed  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome. 

Dryden's  hostile  character  was  drawn  at  a  time  when  Buckingham 
stood  aloof  from  parties,  and  alone  among  the  prominent  men  of 
public  life,  no  longer  a  Minister,  opposing  the  King's  Administra- 
tion, averse  to  Monmouth,  jealous  of  Shaftesbury,  restlessly  busy, 
but  without  real  influence,  among  the  fanatical  sectaries  and 
Commonwealthsmeu,  the  secret  pensioner  of  France.  Dryden 
boasted  of  the  skilfulness  of  his  "  Zimri,"  with  which  he  paid 
off  his  grudge  of  ten  years'  standing  against  the  author  of  The 
Rehearsal.  "  The  chai-acter  of  Zimri  in  my  '  Absalom,'  "  Dryden 
wrote,  "  is  in  my  opinion  worth  the  whole  poem  ;  it  is  not  bloody, 
but  it  is  ridiculous  enough,  and  he  for  whom  it  was  intended  was 
too  witty  to  resent  it  as  an  injury."  The  master  character  is  here 
reproduced  with  very  slight  curtailment : — 

Stiff  in  opinions,  alwaj's  in  the  wrong. 
Was  eveiything  by  starts  and  nothing  long ; 
But  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon 
Was  chymist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  buffoon  ; 
Then  all  for  women,  painting,  rhyming,  drinking, 
Besides  ten  thousand  freaks  that  died  in  thinking, 
Bailing  and  praising  were  his  usual  themes, 
And  both,  to  show  his  judgment,  in  extremes. 
In  squandering  wealth  was  his  peculiar  art ; 
Nothing  went  unrewarded  but  desert. 
Beggared  by  fools  whom  still  he  found  too  late. 
He  had  his  jest,  and  they  had  his  estate. 
He  laughed  himself  from  Court,  then  sought  relief 
By  forming  parties,  but  could  ne'er  be  chief ; 
In  spite  of  him,  the  weight  of  business  fell 
On  Absalom  and  wise  Achitophel ; 
Thus  wicked  but  in  will,  of  means  bereft. 
He  left  not  faction,  but  of  that  was  left. 

Buckingham  rushed  into  print  in  reply  to  "  Absalom  and  Achito- 
phel," but  his  poem  was  mere  fury,  showing  nothing  of  the  art 
and  skill  which  had  distinguished  him,  and  making  clear  the  decay 
of  his  brilliant  powers  through  dissipation  and  anguish.  Another 
brilliant  sketch  of  Buckingham,  severe  as  Dryden's,  came  nearly 
fifty  years  after  his  death  from  Diydeu's  brilliant  disciple.  But 
Pope  has  misrepresented  the  circumstances  of  Buckingham's 
death 

In  the  worst  inn's  worst  room,  with  mat  half-hung, 
Tiie  floors  of  plaster,  and  the  walls  of  dung. 
On  once  a  flock-bed,  but  repaired  with  straw, 
With  tape-tied  curtains  never  meant  to  draw. 
The  George  and  Garter  dangling  from  that  bed. 
Where  tawdry  yellow  strove  with  dirty  red. 
Great  VUlicrs  lies — alas !  how  changed  from  him. 
That  life  of  pleasure  and  that  soul  of  whim, 
Galhuat  and  gay  in  Cliveden's  proud  alcove, 
The  bower  of  wanton  Shrewsbury  and  love  ; 
Or  just  as  gay  at  council  in  a  ring 
Of  mimicked  statesmen  and  their  merry  King. 
No  wit  to  flatter  left  of  all  his  store ! 
No  fool  to  laugh  at,  which  he  valued  more. 
There,  victor  of  his  health,  liis  fortune,  friends. 
And  fame,  this  lord  of  useless  thousands  ends. 

Pope  might  have  pointed  the  moral  of  Buckingham's  life  without 
exaggeration  of  the  wretchedness  of  his  death.  Want  did  not 
drive  him  to  die  in  a  squalid  inn.  He  was  suddenly  seized 
with  ague  and  fever  in  the  hunting-field,  aud  carried  to  the 
nearest  house,  a  tenant's  on  his  Helmesley  estate.  lie  wished  to 
be  removed  to  a  house  of  his  own  at  York,  but  the  removal  was 
not  judged  prudent,  and  he  died  in  three  days  in  the  humble 
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louse  to  whicli  he  had  first  been  moved.  If  the  circumstances  had 
been  as  Pope's  Sensational  lines  imply,  the  squalid  end  of  one  who 
had  been  so  wealthy  and  had  been  Prime  Minister  would  have 
been  a  theme  of  universal  comment.  As  it  is,  Eevesby  and 
LuttreU  simply  mention  the  fact  of  the  death  of  one  who  had  in 
bygone  days  been  a  leading  politician.  Evelyn  makes  no  mention 
of  It. 

Buckingham  left  no  heir,  and  his  estates  were  dispersed  after 
his  death  by  creditors.  Helmesley,  which  he  had  inherited  through 
his  mother  from  the  Mannerses,  and  which  after  confiscation  in 
the  Commonwealth  he  recovered  by  his  marriage  with  Mary 
[Fairfax,  became  the  property  of  a  City  alderman  and  goldsmith, 
'  Sir  Charles  Buncombe  : — 

And  Helmesley,  once  proud  Buckingham's  delight, 
Slides  to  a  scrivener  or  a  City  knight. 

iThe  Buncombes  became  in  time  merged  in  the  territorial  aristo- 
cracy of  Yorkshire.  The  head  of  the  family  was  in  the  present 
century  made  a  peer.  The  eldest  son  of  the  peer's  next  brother 
was  in  the  memory  of  most  persons  living  a  conspicuous  member  of 
Parliament,  and  a  man  of  pleasure  and  a  spendthrift.  This  vris»  the 
handsome,  gay,  witty,  fascinating  Thomas  Buncombe,  endowed  by 
nature  with  fine  abilities,  and  having  a  special  aptitude  for  poli- 
tical life,  and  in  politics  considerable  industry ;  yet,  with  all  his 
anany  fine  advantages,  a  known  licentious  life  and  dark  stories  of 
pecuniary  involvements  closed  for  him  completely  the  door  of 
office  and  preferment.  For  in  the  two  centuries  that  have  passed 
since  Buckingham's  great  vices  were  flaunted  on  a  high  political 
innacle,  this  at  least  has  been  achieved — that  no  social  position, 
owever  high,  no  abilities  however  apt  or  brilliant,  will  admit 
one  who  notoriously  disregards  moral  obligations  to  the  honours 
and  responsibilities  of  office. 


KENELM  CHILLINGLY.* 

■ENELM  CHILLINGLY  will  of  course  derive  a  certain 
adventitious  interest  from  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
appears.  The  posthumous  work  of  so  able  and  popular  a  writer 
will  be  studied  with  interest  by  those  who  have  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  derive  amusement  from  his  pages.  We  do  not  think, 
however,  that  there  is  any  sufficient  reason  for  our  not  expressing 
our  opinion  of  it  as  frankly  as  though  it  were  the  first  performance 
of  some  new  aspirant  to  fame,  or  the  work  of  a  writer  still  in  the 
meridian  of  his  powers.  If  unfavourable,  it  can  do  little  harm  to  a 
jeputation  which  has  already  found  its  level  with  competent 
critics ;  and,  if  favourable,  we  cannot  be  accused  of  any  desire 
to  give  undue  praise  to  one  so  little  in  need  of  it. 

Kenelm  Chillingly,  like  all  Lord  Lytton's  novels,  is  written  with 
•a  distinct  purpose ;  he  has  not  only  a  story  to  tell,  but  a  theory  to 
Illustrate.  In  this  case  the  theory  is  more  than  usually  prominent. 
We  care  little  enough  for  the  adventures  of  the  hero.  They  are 
palpably  introduced  iu  order  to  give  -texts  for  the  author's  medi- 
tations, and  not  for  their  intrinsic  interest.  The  novel  is  therefore 
not  to  be  put  beside  Scott's  romances  or  Lord  Lytton's  own 
pure  novels,  such,  for  example,  as  the  Caxtons,  but  may  rather  be 
described  as  belonging  to  the  same  type  as  Wilhelm  Meister ;  to 
which  we  observe  that  it  has  been  compared.  There  are,  indeed, 
some  deductions  to  be  made  from  this  statement ;  but  we  may  say 
with  tolerable  accuracy  that  Kenelm  is  intended  for  an  embodi- 
ment of  some  of  his  creator's  intellectual  tendencies,  and  that  he 
is  sent  on  his  travels  through  the  world  in  order  to  tell  us  what 
the  world  looked  like  to  Lord  Lytton.  Criticisms  which  would 
be  applicable  to  an  ordinary  novel  are  therefore  iu  some  degree 
out  of  place  here.  We  must  consider  the  incidents  and  the  characters 
chiefly  in  relation  to  the  moral  which  they  are  intended  to  point. 
Now  we  need  hardly  say  that  we  can  go  but  a  very  little  way 
through  such  a  performance  without  coming  upon  our  old  friends, 
the  Real  and  the  Ideal.  The  model  parson,  for  example, 
'when  requested  to  give  his  views  as  to  the  hero's  educa- 
tion, begins  by  discussing,  not  the  relative  merits  of  Eton 
end  Rugby,  or  the  advantages  of  public  schools  and  private 
tuition,  but  the  more  general  problem  of  the  propriety  of 
forming  the  boy's  character  in  the  school  of  the  Real  or  of  the 
Ideal.  Afterwards  wo  find  thnt  the  most  remarkable  peculiarity 
of  the  hero  has  been  his  "  passionate  longing  to  find  ideal  worth 
in  real  life."  Kenelm,  in  fact,  goes  about  preaching  to  London 
journalists,  to  sympatlietic  young  ladies,  and  to  ambitious  village 
carpenters  on  the  distinction  between  idealism  and  realism.  In  a 
general  way  he  ridicules  the  realistic  school,  and  conceives  that 
the  great  defect  in  modern  art  and  morality  is  the  absence  of 
a  lofty  idealism.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  discuss  at  length  the 
problem  thus  raised.  In  his  peculiar  dialect  Lord  Lytton  makes 
many  acute  and  some  sound  observations  upon  the  subject.  We 
will  content  ourselves  with  the  remark  that  a  search  after  the 
Ideal  is  a  very  good  thing  wlien  undertaken  by  a  genuine  artist, 
but  that  it  has  its  dangors  for  second-rate  writers;  and  wo  might 
briefly  indicate  the  weak  side  of  Lord  Lytton's  work  by  saying 
that  ho  is  always  stniining  after  the  Ideal  without  quite 
reaching  it.  His  undoubted  powers  often  led  him  to  failure 
just  because  ho  fancied  them  to  bo  fit  for  a  higher  sphere 
than  that  in  which  lie  naturally  moved.  A  first-rate  poet 
stands  at  a  middle  point  between  the  two  opposite  poles. 
He  has  to  show  us  beauty  such  as  is  never  seen  in  actual  life,  nnd 
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yet  to  make  its  existence  vividly  conceivable.  So  far  as  he  loses 
his  grasp  of  facts  to  soar  into  a  mere  dreamland,  or  adheres  so 
closely  to  facts  as  to  be  merely  commonplace,  he  fails  to  interest 
our  imagination.  Now  it  is  often  the  case  that  Lord  Lytton's 
desire  to  reach  the  ideal  leads  him  to  indulge  in  colourless  abstrac- 
tions, and  deprives  his  characters  of  vitality  without  making  them 
oetical.  The  two  elements  which  are  fused  into  a  perfect  whole 
y  the  fire  of  a  great  imagination  are  mechanically  combined  by 
the  skilful  literary  artificer  and  remain  cold  and  uninteresting. 
In  most  of  his  writings,  and  in  none  more  conspicuously  than  in 
Kenelm  Chillingly,  we  can  see  the  two  elements  lying  side"  by  side, 
and  are  annoyed  by  the  contrast  between  the  design  and  the  exe- 
cution. Everything  has  been  put  together  according  to  the 
orthodox  rules  of  art ;  but  the  one  thing  wanting  is  just  the  one 
thing  necessary. 

Thus,  so  long  as  Lord  Lytton  consents  to  forget  his  ambition, 
he  is  often  admirable.  Whilst  the  Real  and  the  Ideal  are  left  on 
one  side,  he  discourses  vigorously  and  shrewdly  upon  life  and 
character.  We  have  the  pleasure  of  talking  to  a  keen  man  of  the 
world  who  has  seen  men  and  manners,  and  whose  observations  have 
always  been  guided  by  a  cultivated  intelligence.  Amongst  the 
secondary  characters  in  this  book,  for  example,  is  a  Mr.  Chillingly 
Miyers,  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  a  journal  called  the  Londoner. 
This  periodical  reflects  the  character  of  Mivers,  and  is  therefore 
the  embodiment  of  sharp  cynical  worldly  wisdom.  It  despises 
enthusiasm,  sneers  at  sentiment,  fails  to  understand  lising  genius, 
and  compresses  into  pointed  epigrams  the  views  upon  politics  and 
literature  which  are  current  in  the  most  heartless  and  cultivated 
classes  of  London  society.  The  Londoner,  which  is  the  more 
meritorious  as  a  work  of  imagination  because  it  is  obviously  not 
designed  after  any  existing  paper,  has  some  more  questionable, 
peculiarities.  It  is  used  not  merely  to  puff  the  members  of  a 
small  clique  known  as  "the  intellectuals,"  but  also  for  insidious 
political  mancBuvres.  It  praises  measures  in  the  wrong  places,  with 
a  view  of  covertly  injuring  them,  and  so  on.  Putting  aside  this 
part  of  the  description,  which  we  assume  to  be  a  caricature, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Mivers  and  his  periodical  would  have 
welcomed  Lord  Lytton  with  open  arms.  He  could  have  written 
biting  bits  of  satire  upon  society,  and  exposed  the  folly  of  rash 
political  schemers  with  a  keenness  which  would  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired.  The  maxims  by  which  Mr.  Mivers  governs  his  con- 
duct are  very  good  specimens  of  this  caustic  style.  "  Begin  your 
wig  early ;  thus  you  never  become  grey,"  is  his  first  principle, 
i^nother  is,  "  Refuse  to  be  ill.  Never  tell  people  you  are  ill ;  never 
own  it  to  yourself."  "  If  you  want  to  keep  young,"  he  says  again, 
"  live  in  a  metropolis ;  never  stay  above  a  few  weeks  at  a  time  in 
the  country."  "  Bon't  be  a  family  man ;  nothing  ages  one  like  ma- 
trimonial felicity  and  paternal  ties  Shun  ambition,  it  is  so 

gouty.  It  takes  a  great  deal  out  of  a  man's  life,  and  gives  him 
nothing  worth  having  till  he  has  ceased  to  enjoy  it."  Mr.  Mivers, 
in  short,  resolves  to  preserve  "  the  coats  of  his  stomach  and  the 
enamel  of  his  teeth  "  at  any  sacrifice  of  principle  or  sentiment ; 
and  he  meets  with  the  success  due  to  persevering  devotion  to  a 
single  object.  Lord  Lytton  is  thoroughly  in  his  element  when 
indulging  in  this  style  of  writing,  whether  he  adopts  the  attitude 
of  sympathy  or  of  antipathy.  We  are  indeed  tolerably  familiar 
with  the  vein  of  sentiment  from  which  many  of  the  best 
passages  of  his  novels,  from  Pelhani  down  to  Kenelm  Chil- 
lingly, have  been  exti-acted.  The  chief  difference  between 
his  characters  is  that  some  of  them  abandon  themselves  altogether 
to  worldly  moralizings,  whilst  others  are  distracted  by  the  pursuit 
of  the  Ideal.  Kenelm  Chillingly  can  talk  after  the  model  of  his 
cousin  Mivers,  but  his  cynicism  is  dashed  with  occasional  fragments 
of  pure  sentiment,  which  gradually  become  predominant  as 
the  hero  learns  the  true  lesson  of  life.  A  genuine  humourist 
might  have  made  the  contrast  very  effective ;  as,  indeed,  the 
combination  of  a  rough  outside  with  a  tender  heart  is  amongst  the 
most  favourite  devices  of  humorous  writers.  Lord  Lytton,  who 
is  never  weaker  than  in  his  attempts  at  humour,  naturally  fails 
in  this ;  and  Kenelm,  from  being  an  agreeable  cynic,  ends  with 
talking  something  very  like  twaddle.  VVhen  he  comes  of  age  he 
makes  a  speech  to  his  father's  tenantry  of  amusing  but  rather 
forced  irony.  He  points  out  that  the  Chillinglys  have  lived  on 
tlicir  family  estates  since  the  Conquest,  and  have  done  nothing 
during  that  period  beyond  eating  and  drinking  : — 

Not  that  in  this  respect  [he  adds]  they  were  a  whit  less  insignificant  than 
the  generality  of  tlieir  fcUow-creaturcs.  Most  of  us  now  present  are  only 
born  in  order  to  die  ;  and  the  cliief  consohition  of  our  wounded  pride  in 
a(hnitling  this  fact  is  tlic  probability  tluit  our  posterity  will  not  be  of  more 
consequence  to  the  scheme  of  nature  than  we  ourselves  are. 

The  tenantry  are  naturally  puzzled  and  rather  disgusted  by  this 
singular  specimen  of  convivial  oratory.  They  wore  doubtless 
consoled  at  a  later  period ;  for  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume  we 
find  that  Kenelm,  having  hunted  the  Ideal  for  a  few  year.-*,  iu  the 
course  of  which  one  young  lady  died  for  love  of  him,  and  another 
refused  to  marry  in  order  to  be  in  readiness  if  he  ever  wants  a 
wife,  discovers  the  true  secret  of  happiness.  The  trying  ex- 
periences througli  whicli  ho  has  passed,  nnd  the  amount  of  philo- 
Ho))liy  which  ho  has  talked  in  the  interval,  eucourngo  us  to  I'xpoct 
some  startling  revelation.  The  result  is  a  little  disappointing. 
Ho  attends  a  debate  in  Parliament  with  his  father;  he  is  so  niucli 
impressed  bv  his  own  reflections  and  his  father's  remarks,  that  he 
exclaims, "  Victory  or  Westminster  Abbey  !"  and  resolves  to  become 
a  candidate  at  the  next  election.  This  is  doubtless  a  very  sensible 
d(!cision ;  but  it  is  not  at  first  obvious  why  it  requires  so  much 
philosophical  and  ojsthetical  discussion,    'i'he  fact  is,  however. 
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that  talk  about  the  Ideal  is  for  the  most  part  pretentious  nonsense, 
or  commonplace  twisted  into  a  sententious  form ;  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  young  gentleman  who  has  abandoned  his  mind 
to  talking  twaddle  about  adjectives  with  capital  letters  should 
gradually  sink  into  talking  Parliamentary  twaddle  of  the  ordinary 
kind.  When  we  try  to  look  into  the  grandest  ornaments  of  his 
most  philosophical  orations  we  fear  that  they  often  turn  out  to  be 
of  the  Brummagem  variety.  The  enthusiastic  young  ladies  who 
listen  to  them  exclaim,  "Talk  on — talk  thus,  I  like  to  hear  you  !  " 
and  the  powerful  young  athletes  whom  he  has  thrashed  into  good 
manners  weep  like  children  at  his  platitudes.  We  don't.  This 
scheme  of  making  your  own  creations  bear  testimony  to  the 
wit  and  wisdom  of  each  other  is  ingenious;  but  it  won't 
bear  inspection.  When  Kenelm  asks  one  of  the  model  young 
ladies  in  what  he  ought  to  feel  an  interest,  she  replies,  "  In  the 
expression  of  thought,  literature ;  in  the  conduct  of  action, 
politics."  Kenelm,  we  are  told,  stared  dumbfounded.  He  thinks 
that  this  very  terse  reply "  must  have  been  borrowed  from  a 
book ;  which  is  not  a  very  polite,  though  perhaps  a  natural,  senti- 
ment. But  it  is  plain  to  the  outsider  that  the  lady  is  merely 
saying  very  stiffly  what  nine  young  ladies  out  of  ten  would  say 
quite  simply,  "  Why  don't  you  go  into  Parliament,  or  write  a 
book  ?  "  The  dogmatic  turn  of  phrase,  and  the  odd  expression 
"the  conduct  of  action,"  give  to  a  painfully  obvious  remark  a 
certain  sententious  air,  which  impresses  a  young  gentleman  in 
pursuit  of  the  Ideal,  but  may  perhaps  strike  a  sober  critic  as  verging 
on  the  absurd.  The  little  artifice  which  exalts  this  young  lady's 
wisdom  is  turned  to  great  account  elsewhere.  The  admiration  of 
the  characters  for  each  other  is  wonderful,  and  may  become  con- 
tagious to  some  readers.  A  few  words  from  the  judicious 
Kenelm  convert,  as  we  have  seen,  the  village  bully.  A 
single  exclamation  from  him  in  another  place  is  the  turning- 
point  in  the  life  of  a  Bohemian  painter  of  genius.  Else- 
where he  succeeds  by  some  commonplace  advice  in  saving 
a  young  lady  who  is  attempting  to  run  away  with  an 
actor;  and,  again,  he  exorcises  the  bad  passions  of  a  couple  who 
have  a  very  serious  reason  for  disliking  the  con%-erted  bully.  This 
curious  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  a  little  fine  talk  is  characteristic, 
and  it  casts  a  certain  air  of  imreality  over  the  whole  story.  The  sub- 
sidiary actors  are  too  plainly  mere  dummies  to  illustrate  the  effect 
of  sermons  upon  the  Ideal.  And  thus  the  story  is  an  odd  mixture 
of  really  shrewd  and  able  writing  and  the  flimsiest  sentimental 
philosophy.  Much  of  it,  and  especially  the  opening  of  the  first 
volume,  is  really  excellent ;  and  then  we  are  annoyed  by  the  mere 
tinsel  which  is  offered  to  us  for  genuine  gold.  Keaders  of  Lord 
Lytton's  novels  are  indeed  familiar  with  this  mixture.  Those 
who  believe  in  his  claims  to  real  genius  will  probably  consider 
Kenelm  Chillingly  as  a  fair  specimen  of  his  powers,  and  perhaps 
improved  by  comparative  freedom  from  some  of  his  earlier  ex- 
travagances. Others  will  see  in  it  one  more  proof  that  careful 
workmanship  and  real  talent  cannot  supply  the  place  of  higher 
qualities. 


TALES  OF  THE  TEUTONIC  LANDS.' 

MR.  COX  and  his  coadjutor  Mr.  Jones  are  such  success- 
ful tellers  of  ancient  stories  that  another  volume  from  them 
will  be  welcomed  even  by  many  who  are  indi  fferent  or  hostile  to 
comparative  mythology.  Headers  who  care  nought  for  Sun,  Dawn, 
and  Dew,  can  find  human  interest  in  the  loves  of  Siegfried  and 
Kriemhild,  of  Frithjof  and  Ingebjorg,  in  the  sorrows  of  the  royal 
Danish  maiden  Gudrun  drudging  as  a  thrall  in  Normandy,  in  the 
wild  feats  of  the  outlawed  Greltir,  or  in  the  terrible  destruction 
of  the  gentle  Icelander  Nj.-il  and  his  household.  They  may  like 
to  trace  the  development  of  the  chivalrous  legend  of  Walter  of 
Aquitaine  from  the  tierce  Nibelung  lay,  and  of  that  again  from  the 
ghastly  stories  of  the  Volsungs,  without  going  on  to  seek  for  the 
origin  of  these  and  similar  tales  in  "  the  great  tragedy  of  the 
year."  They  may  not  care  to  know  that  the  Valkyrie  Brynhild, 
lying  within  her  fiame-girt  hull,  spell-bound  in  the  charmed 
slumber  from  which  she  is  roused  by  the  hero  Sigurd,  is  the  spring 
awakened  by  the  sun ;  but  they  may  be  pleased  at  recognizing  an 
early  version  of  tiie  familiar  Sleeping  Beauty.  Some  of  the 
stories,  notably  the  Gudrun  lay  and  the  tale  of  Gunnlaug  and  the 
I'air  lielga,  are  of  merit  merely  as  stories ;  and  most  of  them, 
even  with  their  imperlect  morality,  their  ferocity,  and  their  extra- 
vagant amount  of  bloodshed,  may  be  recommended  as  a  healthy 
contrast  to  the  morbid  twaddle  which  has  its  admirers  nowadays. 
At  any  rate  the  heroes  and  heroines  are  for  the  most  part  vigorous 
animals,  and  not  mooning  hypochondriacs.  Not  indeed  that  all  the 
legends  contained  in  this  volume  rise  to  the  level  of  Gudrun  or 
Gunnlaug.  The  compilers  have  chosen  and  arranged  their  tales  with 
the  design  rather  of  illustrating  comparative  mythology  than  of 
producing  a  readable  stor^'-book.  Were  it  otherwise,  exception 
might  be  taken  to  the  horrible  story  of  Sigmund  and  Signy,  which 
from  a  mythological  point  of  view  has  its  interest,  but  from  a  human 
one  is  simply  revolting.  Mr.  Cox  perhaps  does  not  care  to  win  the 
class  of  unscientific  readers  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking ;  else 
we  should  suggest  that  the  value  of  his  work  would  be  much  in- 
crea.sed  if  some  information  were  given  as  to  the  sources  from 
which  the  various  tales  have  been  derived,  and  the  period  at 
•which  they  assumed  their  present  form,  and  if  a  note  were 
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added  here  and  there  to  elucidate  dark  passages.  What  are  the 
uninstructed  to  make  of  the  following  sentence  ? — "  Because  of 
this  byrnie  in  which  she  went  to  the  ware,  the  maiden  was 
called  Brynhild."  Even  if  they  guess  the  nature  of  a  byrnie, 
the  meaning  of  Brynhild  is  not  obvious. 

Having  uttered  a  plea  on  behalf  of  the  general  reader,  we  turn  to 
the  more  serious  aspect  of  the  work.  The  tales,  with  two  exceptions, 
have  all  been  contributed  by  Mr.  Jones ;  while  the  key  to  their 
meaning  is  given  in  the  Introduction  by  Mr.  Cox,  who  attempts, 
as  he  says,  "  to  remove  some  strange  misconceptions  of  the  method 
which  has  been  applied  in  the  analysis  of  the  popular  legends 
of  the  Aiyan  nations."  He  divides  his  stories  into  three  classes, 
the  first  being  those  for  which,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  no 
historical  character  can  be  claimed;  the  second,  those  in  which 
a  certain  amount  of  national  or  local  history  is  imbedded  ia 
myth:  and  the  third,  those  which  lie  mainly  or  wholly  beyond 
the  field  of  the  comparative  mythologist.  The  tales  which  Mr. 
Cox  places  in  this  last  class  are  therefore  removed  oift  of  the 
region  of  controversy ;  and  it  is  over  the  first  two  classes  that 
the  mythological  battle  rages,  perhaps  most  fiercely  when  the 
myth  is  half  hidden  by  later  details.  Mr.  Cox  fights  with  all 
the  ardour  of  sincere  conviction,  and,  like  devout  believers  in 
general,  betrays  some  impatience  at  the  unreasonableness  of  his 
adversaries  in  opposing  him.  Comparative  mythology  is  to  him 
so  delightful  that  he  evidently  cannot  understand  why  some 
people  are  distressed  and  irritiited  by  it.  He  admits  that  "  the 
temptation  to  regard  as  generally  historical  a  poem  or  tale  which 
exhibits  vivid  pictures  of  social  life,  as  a  set-otf  to  a  narrative  of 
utterly  impossible  incidents,  is,  it  would  seem,  widely  felt"  ;  but 
his  tone  is  that  of  one  who  has  never  experienced  the  strength  of 
the  temptation  himself.  lu  fact,  his  very  happiness  in  his  own 
belief  is  likely  to  irritate  those  who  may  perhaps  be  constrained 
to  yield  an  unwilling  submission  to  his  arguments.  It  is  hard,, 
we  can  imagine  many  people  sfiying,  not  only  to  have  to  admit 
the  truth  of  comparative  mythology,  but  to  be  called  upon  to  believe 
that  it  invests  the  stories  upon  which  it  works  "  with  a  deeper, 
nay,  with  an  imperishable  interest,"  and  imparts  "  to  the  epic 
narratives  into  which  these  myths  have  been  developed  a  higher 
and  more  abiding  charm."  So  far  from  agreeing  in  this  sentiment, 
ordinary  readers  of  legend  and  romance,  when  they  see  one  of  their 
favourite  tales  subjected  to  the  treatment  of  the  mythologist,  feel 
much  as  did  Lenore  in  the  ballad  when  she  found  the  cavalier 
whom  she  had  taken  for  her  living  lover  resolving  himself  into  a 
phantom  skeleton.  And  when  not  only  persons  whom  everybody 
admits  to  be  fictitious,  but  also  those  who  are  commonly  looked, 
upon  as  more  or  less  historical,  are  thus  dealt  with,  the  reluctance 
to  accept  the  new  doctrines  becomes  stronger,  and  the  cry  is  raised 
that  mythologists  attempt  to  explain  away  history  into  fable ;  a 
charge  against  which  Mr.  Cox  vigorously  defends  himself  and  his 
school.  "  No  such  attempt  is  made.  If,  on  evidence  not  obtained 
from  the  fable  itself,  it  can  be  shown  that  history  is  mixed  u^ 
with  it,  and  if  the  extent  of  this  historical  element  be  pointed  out, 
the  conclusion  will  be  at  once  accepted ;  but  in  the  interests  ofi 
historic  truth  itself  the  mythologist  must  protest  against  the 
method  which  seeks  to  discover  this  element  in  myths  which  tha 
historian  has  not  the  means  of  testing."  It  is  not  denied  that 
myth  and  history  are  often  mixed  together  in  popular  tradition,, 
and  that  undoubtedly  historical  persons  appear  as  heroes  of 
legend ;  all  that  is  contended  for  is  that  history  cannot  be  ex- 
tracted from  myth.  There  was  a  Roland  who  fell  in  the  Pyi-enees ;. 
but  our  knowledge  of  the  fact  comes  not  from  the  legend,  but 
from  the  sober  pages  of  Eginhard.  "  The  stories  which  take  Karl 
the  Great  to  Jerusalem  may  be  founded  on  his  historical  relations 
with  Haroun-al-Raschid ;  but  we  certainly  do  not  gain  our  know- 
ledge of  these  relations  from  the  stories."  There  may  have  been 
a  gallant  Celtic  chief  named  Arthur  ;  there  may  have  been  kings 
named  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  who  led  an  expedition  against 
Ilium  ;  but  neither  the  Arthur  romances  nor  the  Homeric  poems 
can  be  admitted  as  proof  of  the  fact.  The  accident  of  the  heroes 
of  a  particular  legend  bearing  historic  names  will  not  make  thaS 
legend  historical.  The  development  of  the  Nibelungenlied  from  the 
Volsung  story  is,  Mr.  Cox  argues,  no  way  disproved  by  the  facS 
of  some  half-dozen  names  in  the  later  legend  resembling  those  of 
some  real  persons  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  Supposing — 
such  is  his  illustration — that  a  version  of  the  Arthur  romance 
were  published  in  which  the  name  of  Arthur  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  substituted  for  that  of  Arthur  the  British  King,  the  romance 
would  not  therefore  be  rendered  a  whit  more  historical : — 

The  question  turns  less  on  the  names  of  the  actors  than  on  their  career. 
If  the  series  of  deeds  attributed  to  Sigurd  and  Etzel,  Jormunrek  and  Gunnar 
were  done  by  Siegbert  and  Attila,  Hermanric  and  Gundicar,  tlie  tradition 
would  certainly  become  historical :  but  it  is  not  pretended  that  this  is  the 
case. 

*  *  •  •  • 

All  tliat  can  be  said  (and  this  is  willingly  granted)  is  that  the  poet  or 
poets  of  the  Nibelung  la}-  have  adapted  the  names  of  the  older  legend  t* 
uanics  of  living  or  recently  living  persons,  whenever  it  was  possible  to  du 
.so  ;  that  tliey  liave  introduced  some  fresh  names  which  were  likewise  bome 
by  historical  persons,  and  that  they  have  further  imparted  to  the  stor}'  some 
appearance  o(  agreement  with  great  events  of  their  own  or  of  a  recent  age. 
Nor  can  the  fidelity  of  the  poet  to  the  manners  of  his  time  be  ascribed  ne- 
cessarily to  the  narrative  of  the  acts  of  the  several  personages  in  the  drama. 
Tlie  subordinate  or  unimportant  details  are  probably  described  with  exact- 
ness and  care.  There  would  be  no  temptation  to  depart  from  existing 
customs  with  regard  to  dres.s,  weapons,  food,  the  precedence  of  ranks  in  the 
state,  religious  worship,  or  the  usages  of  war.  But  the  care  of  the  poets  to 
represent  these  things  aright  imparts  no  credibility  to  narratives  of  events 
wliich  are  in  themselves  impossible  ;  and  when  we  find  that  these  impossible 
e.euts  fonn  the  groundwork  of  a  thousand  other  stories,  whether  Greek,  or 
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Teutonic,  or  Scandinavian,  we  are  at  once  j  ustified  in  asserting  that  in  the 
common  element  thus  found  we  discover  the  real  character  of  these  tales. 

As  the  authors  give  the  Volsung  and  Nibelung  tales,  together 
with  their  faint  echo,  the  legend  of  Walter  of  Aquitaine,  the 
reader  is  enabled  to  trace  for  himself  the  common  element  in  the 
three.  In  the  first  two  the  points  of  resemblance,  as  to  names, 
characters,  and  adventures,  are  many.  In  both  there  is  the  dragon- 
slaying  hero,  Sigurd  or  Siegfried,  the  winner  of  vast  treasures, 
which,  however,  bring  with  them  nothing  but  woe  and  discord. 
In  both  there  is  the  fierce  maiden  Brynhild  whom  the  hero  wins — 
in  the  one  case  by  riding  through  the  flames  which  surround  her 
magic  castle,  in  the  other  by  vanquishing  her  in  warlike  games — 
not  for  himself,  but  for  a  king  named  Gunnar  or  Gunther,  whose 
sister  Gudrun  or  Kriemhild  becomes  the  hero's  bride.  In  both  a 
strife  is  stirred  up  by  the  rival  heroines,  which  ends  in  the  murder 
of  the  hero  with  the  connivance  of  his  brother-in-law.  Poetical 
justice  is  done  upon  the  murderers,  in  the  one  case  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Gudrun's  second  husband,  Atli,  angered  by  the 
withholding  of  the  treasure  which  he  claims  as  his  wife's  dowry  ; 
in  the  other  by  means  of  Kriemhild,  who,  though  like  her  earlier 
representative  she  has  been  remarried,  has  never  forgotten  the 
slaughter  of  Siegfried.  The  strange  stubbornness  with  which  the 
treasure  is  concealed  is,  though  with  a  few  differences  of  detail, 
substantially  the  same  in  both.  An  attempt  is  made  to  learn  the 
secret  from  one  of  the  only  two  men  alive  who  know  the  hiding 
place.  He  will  not  or  may  not  tell  during  the  lifetime  of  his  com- 
panion, who  is  thereupon  put  to  death,  and  his  heart  or  his  head 
•displayed  in  proof.  At  the  sight  the  survivor  flings  a  scornful 
refusal  to  his  questioners.  "  None  knows  now  but  God  and  I," 
says  Hagen  in  the  Nibelung  lay,  "  and  I  will  never  tell !  "  This 
wild  tale  has,  as  Mr.  Cox  says,  been  "  watered  down  until  it  as- 
sumed the  form  of  the  legend  of  Walter  of  Aquitaine,"  in  which 
indeed  there  is  little  left  except  a  few  of  the  same  names  and  the 
/general  idea  of  a  base  attack  upon  the  hero,  and  a  desperate  fight 
for  a  treasure.  Mr.  Cox  speaks  of  this  tale  as  exhibiting  "  the 
-old  incidents"  with  a  more  cheerful  ending;  but  the  most 
striking  incidents  of  the  Volsung  and  Nibelung  stories,  no- 
tably the  complication  with  two  women  in  which  the  hero 
■entangles  himself,  are  wanting.  We  have  instead  a  pretty 
romance  of  a  pair  of  lovers,  Walter  and  Hildegund,  who  have 
been  given  in  their  childhood  as  hostages  to  Etzel,  "  the  Scourge 
of  God,"  and  brought  up  at  his  court,  whence  they  make  their 
€scape,  carrying  ofl"  with  them  the  treasures  of  the  Hunnish 
conqueror.  Hagen,  who  in  the  Nibelung  lay  is  the  murderer  of 
Siegfried,  here  assists,  though  unwillingly,  King  Gunther  of 
Worms  in  waylaying  the  fugitives  for  the  sake  of  their  gold. 
After  losing  respectively  a  hand  and  an  eye — mutilations  which 
they  sustain  with  as  much  equanimity  as  a  lobster  might — Walter 
and  Hagen,  who  are  old  friends,  make  up  the  quarrel,  and  Hilde- 
gund, the  only  whole  and  sound  person  on  the  spot,  is  summoned 
to  attend  to  their  woimds,  or,  as  Mr.  Cox,  with  his  love  of  tracing 
parallels  between  various  mythical  personages,  says,  to  perform 
the  office  of  Asklepios,  or  Oinone,  or  Helgi,  the  healers." 

The  stories  of  Frithjof  and  Ingebjorg,  and  of  Grettir  the  Strong, 
Mr.  Cox  places  in  his  second  class,  holding  that  they  "may  contain 
a  certain  amount  of  local  history  inextricably  imbedded  in  a  mass  of 
mythical  details."  We  may  here  pause  to  notice  one  incident  in  the 
story  of  Frithjof,  not  for  any  mythical  importance  which  it  may  pos- 
sess, but  simply  as  a  fine  conception  of  Northern  honour  and  smiy- 
froid.  Most  of  these  tales,  indeed,  revel  in  ideals  of  stubborn  courage ; 
but  we  think  that  the  Viking  Atli,  who  is  defeated  by  Frithjof, 
may  carry  ofi"  the  palm.  "  Had  I  now  my  sword  I  would  still 
that  tongue  of  thine,  that  it  should  no  more  boast  itself  against 
tired  men,"  says  Frithjof  as,  himself  disarmed,  he  holds  his 
adversary  down  by  main  force.  "  Fetch  it.  I  will  not  stir,"  says 
the  vanquished  Atli ;  and  he  lies  placidly  waiting  while  his 
foeman  fetches  the  sword  wherewith  to  slay  him.  As  for  the 
Grettir  Saga,  its  impossibilities  and  its  points  of  resemblance  to 
admitted  myths  lead  Mr.  Cox  to  the  opinion  that  it  "  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  a  record  of  incidents  in  Icelandic 
life " ;  but  its  occasional  gleams  of  rough  humour  and  the 
homely  character  of  many  of  its  episodes  give  it  an  air  of 
reality  in  spite  of  its  ogres,  witches,  and  ghosts.  To  take  one 
scene  only,  there  is  a  lively  picture  of  a  braggart,  Gisli,  pi-oud 
beyond  measure  of  his  fine  clothes  and  polished  weapons,  who 
jauntily  undertakes  to  deal  with  the  outlaw  Grettir: — "Like 
enough  he  may  scare  such  folk  as  you ;  but  I  would  have  you  to 
know  that  I  have  fought  in  battli;  along  with  the  great  King  Cnut, 
and  am  no  common  sort  of  man."  Of  course,  when  brought  to  the 
point,  Gifli  makes  as  ignominious  an  exhibition  of  himself  as 
Ancient  Pistol ;  but  ho  has  been  so  amusing  in  his  bragging  and 
his  cowardice  that  we  are  half  inclined  to  pity  him  when  the 
enemy  whom  he  has  so  rashly  provoliod  stands  over  him  with  the 
ominous  question,  "Now  art  thou  that  Gisli  that  was  so  fain  to 
meet  Grettir  A.smundson  f  "  and  wo  half  wish  that  the  outlaw,  con- 
tent with  his  nbji-ctly  submi.Mfive  reply,  would  lot  the  poor  fop  ofl' 
■without  a  thrashing.  The  aliscuce  of  a  heroine  also  produces  an 
unromantic  and  realistic  ellect.  There  are  women  enough,  but, 
except  for  the  unedilying  sequel  of  Thurstciu  iiiul  Lady  Spus, 
whicn  has  some  touclien  tliat  remind  us  of  the  Mcrri/  Wives  of 
Windsor,  there  is  no  l()V(!-innldiig. 

Peopli;  whoso  ideas  liave  bi!eii  liiirly  b(!wildercd  by  comparative 
mythology  may  perhaps  be  glad  to  kiKjw  wliature  the  stories  which 
Mr.  Cox  himself  conlesflos  to  bo  not  mythologicul.  Of  this  class 
he  gives  two  specimens,  in  order  to  show  that  lie  Jias  uo  intention 
of  resolving  "the  whole  popular  lituraturu  of  the  Aryua  nations  " 


into  mythical  phrases.  Both  are,  like  Grettir,  Icelandic  tales — tho 
one  being  Burnt  Njal,  which  Mr.  Cox  looks  upon  as  au  ex- 
aggerated narrative  of  possible  events,  and  the  other  the  sad  love- 
tale  of  Gunnlaug  and  the  Fair  Helga,  in  which  "  there  is  little  or 
nothing "  "  which  may  not  have  occurred  in  the  annals  of 
Icelandic  families."  Our  Kings  ^thelred  and  Cnut  are  made  to 
some  extent  responsible  for  the  crossing  of  Gunnlaug's  love.  The 
Icelandic  adventurer  has  bound  himself  by  an  oath  of  service  to 
King  ^thelred,  and,  while  longing  to  go  home  to  claim  hia 
"  vowed  maiden,"  whose  father  has  unwillingly  consented  to  let 
her  wait  three  years  for  him,  is  kept  fretting  and  chafing  in 
England  in  expectation  of  an  invasion  by  Cnut,  which  for  the 
sake  of  the  story  is  deferred  somewhat  longer  than  history  would 
allow.  At  last  .^thelred  lets  him  go,  but,  being  further  delayed 
on  the  road  by  a  dislocated  ancle  and  the  difficulty  of  borrowing 
horses,  he  arrives  just  as  Helga's  hand  has  been  given  to  the 
suitor  of  her  father's  choice.  It  is  the  familiar  but  ever-pathetic 
theme,  "  The  bride  had  consented,  the  gallant  came  late."  In 
the  end  the  husband  and  the  lover  fall  in  fierce  combat  with  each 
other,  and  Helga  the  Fair  drags  out  the  rest  of  her  life  in  listless 
sorrow.  A  comparison  of  the  stories  of  Njal  and  Gunnlaug  with 
those  which  have  been  given  before  them  is,  Mr.  Cox  remarks, 
"  more  especially  of  service,  as  showing  the  classes  into  which 
the  popular  traditions  of  a  country  may  throw  themselves.  So 
surely  as  we  approach  the  limits  of  the  actual  history,  whether  of 
nations  and  tribes,  or  of  families,  or  of  individual  men,  so  surely 
are  we  at  once  removed  from  that  magic  circle  within  which  old 
mythical  phrases  have  produced  their  magnificent  and  exuberant 
harvest." 


PRUSSIAN  OFFICIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR.-SAARBRUCK 
AND  WEISSENBURG.* 

THE  First  Section  of  this  volume  of  the  Official  History, 
reviewed  by  us  not  long  since,  was  devoted  to  preparing  the 
way  for  the  actual  narrative,  which  is  begun  in  the  Section  now 
before  us.  The  moral  of  what  went  before  the  war  is,  above  all,  that 
careful  preparation  lay  entirely  on  the  side  which  was  destined  to  be 
completely  victorious.  In  no  respect,  as  we  before  pointed  out,  was 
this  forethought  of  the  Germans  more  conspicuous  than  in  the 
collection  of  knowledge  as  to  the  resources  of  the  enemy — a 
military  pi-ecaution  utterly  neglected  by  their  adversary.  Not 
that  the  French  need  have  been  left  thus  ill  informed.  The 
reports  of  Baron  Stofi'el  exist  to  prove  that  there  were  not  wanting 
in  the  Imperial  army  men  intelligent  enough  to  gather  the  needful 
particulars,  imd  bold  enough  to  offer  the  knowledge  thus  gained 
to  their  master,  however  little  the  results  of  the  inquiry  might 
please  him.  But  the  Second  Empire  chose  deliberately  to  feed 
itself  on  illusions.  The  pupils  at  the  Military  School,  who  were 
to  form  the  hope  of  its  army,  were  taught  that  the  Prussian 
forces  were  but  a  species  of  militia  hardly  worthy  the  notice  of 
regular  soldiers;  just  as  they  were  trained  to  believe  the  Rhine 
to  be  the  natural  boundary  of  their  country,  held  from  Frenchmen 
only  by  an  unri_ghteous  combination.  So,  despite  the  warning 
given  by  the  overthrow  of  Austria,  the  general  uneasiness  at  the 
growth  of  Prussian  power  produced  scarcely  anj^  practical  result. 
Marshal  Niel's  efforts  to  reform  and  augment  the  army  were 
nullified  by  political  opposition  to  the  Administration  that  sup- 
ported them ;  and  whilst  small  progress  was  made  in  preparing 
the  national  forces  for  the  coming  shock,  absolutely  nothing  was 
done  worthy  of  the  name  in  the  way  of  correctly  measuring  those 
which  they  must  sooner  or  later  encounter. 

So  it  was  also  with  the  strategic  designs  which  were  to  be 
based  on  such  estimates.  Whilst  on  the  Prussian  side,  as  we 
showed  in  our  review  of  the  First  Section  of  this  Ilistory 
(Saturday  Revieio,  Ifovember  2,  1872),  all  was  clearness  and 
determination,  and  the  conception  of  Moltke's  plan  was  so 
perfect  and  well  arranged  as  to  need  but  a  few  brief  orders  to 
execute  it  to  the  letter,  with  the  French  we  find  nothing  but  such 
confusion  and  hesitancy  as  could  hardly  have  been  equalled  by 
the  most  maundering  of  the  old-world  Cabinets  which  the  revo- 
lutionary armies  of  1793-4  terrified  in  their  day.  A  wild 
scheme,  based  upon  corps  not  ready  and  upon  allies  who  were 
arming  against  t  ranee,  was  the  sole  substitute  that  St.  Cloud  could 
provide  for  such  definite  plans  as  Moltko  was  keeping  ready  iu  his 
cabinet,  or  as  Napoleon  hud  worked  out  in  his  brain  when,  fifty-five 
years  before,  he  gave  the  word  to  transfer  the  Army  of  Boulogne 
to  the  sources  of  the  Danube.  Now  an  army  is,  of  all  great 
machines,  the  most  sensitive  iu  reflecting  the  wall  of  him  who 
guides  it.  Tho  irresolution  which  marked  the  conduct  of  the 
minor  French  commauders  from  the  first  was  probably  not  so 
much  the  fruit  of  an  inferior  system  as  tho  result  of  their 
discovery  of  such  want  of  certainty  in  their  leaders  as  must  have 
seemed  to  them  to  denote  helpless  imbecility.  The  rendinoss  and 
audacity  which  even  commonplace  men  showed  at  the  liead  of 
Germnu  divit^ions  was  produced  not  only  by  a  better  mode  of 
training  and  selection,  but  by  the  absolute  conddenco  which  they 
felt  that  their  chiol's  only  needed  hearty  support  in  order  to  secure 
certain  triumph.  Iu  short,  from  tlie  first  the  French  were 
weighted,  not  only  by  a  vast  disproportion  of  means,  but  by 
irresolution  in  tiie  use  of  what  they  had.  It  becomes  usi  lcss, 
therefore,  to  discuss  seriously  the  often-raised  problem  of  the 
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effect  which  a  sudden  advance  into  the  Palatinate  during  the  few 
days'  start  allowed  them  might  have  produced,  since  it  is  evident 
that  their  lesser  numhers  and  inferior  leadership  would  have  made 
of  any  such  improvised  plan  one  huge  disaster,  most  probably 
exceeding  Sedan  in  dimensions,  as  it  would  have  anticipated  it  in 
date.  From  such  speculations  we  may  well  pass  to  the  record  of 
events  as  they  occuiTed,  and  trace  the  steps  by  which  the 
forethought  and  sagacity  which  were  to  be  found  solely  on  the 
one  side  were  to  reap  their  certain  reward  in  the  great  national 
duel. 

"We  pass  purposely  over  the  first  chapter  of  the  present  Section, 
which  is  devoted  to  that  sort  of  scientific  survey  of  the  ground  to 
be  immediately  operated  upon  which  only  a  rare  combination  of 
the  knowledge  of  physical  geography  and  of  military  necessities 
could  produce,  x^or  need  we  foUow  the  writer  through  that  very 
brief  one  which  follows,  and  which  narrates,  somewhat  drily,  the 
events  that  succeeded  immediately  the  transfer  of  the  headquarters 
of  the  King,  now  Commander-in-Chi^f  under  private  treaties  of 
the  forces  of  all  Germany,  to  their  first  station  at  Mayence.  Those 
which  come  after,  and  are  devoted  to  the  movements  of  the  Ger- 
mans up  to  the  5th  of  August,  naturally  claim  our  chief  attention, 
for  they  comprise  the  ill-omened  skirmish  of  Saarbruck,  brought 
on  by  the  French,  the  movements  which  succeeded  it  on  the  part 
of  Steinmetz  with  the  First  Army,  leading  direct  to  the  battle  of 
Forbach,  and  the  surprise  and  rout  of  Douay's  division  at  Weis- 
senburg  by  the  Crown  Prince. 

The  affair  of  Saarbruck  as  here  told  needs  little  comment.  The 
description  given  of  its  details,  if  somewhat  over-elaborate  for  so 
petty  a  subject,  is  a  model  of  careful  military  narrative,  so  well 
given  as  to  need  no  elucidation  by  way  of  comment.  And  it  may 
be  added  that  Colonel  Pestel's  management  of  the  three  compa- 
nies of  the  40th  Prussian  Regiment,  with  which  he  cheeked  the 
whole  advance  of  Frossard'a  corps  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
then  drew  off  across  the  Saar  without  the  loss  of  a  prisoner,  in- 
flicting on  the  French  casualties  as  great  as  those  suffered  by  his  tiny 
command,  is  in  its  way  also  a  model  for  the  soldier's  study.  It 
would  prove  conclusively — even  did  it  stand  alone — that  the  Ger- 
man tactics  had  been  elaborated  with  no  less  care  than  their 
strategy.  If  there  is  any  point  of  special  importance  to 
note  in  this  affair,  it  is  that  the  want  of  entei-prise  in  the 
French  Staff  comes  out  more  clearly  than  ever.  For  it  will 
be  found  from  it  that  the  French  artillery,  when  once  on 
the  heights  above  Saarbruck,  not  only  could  cannonade  the  im- 
portant railway  station  beyond,  the  only  worthy  object  of  their 
advance  that  day,  and  actually  did  set  the  loaded  trucks  there  on 
fire;  but  practically  so  commanded  the  ground  beyond  (heherrschte 
das  game  Alzugsfeld),  that  the  retreat  ordered  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  town  across  it  at  two  p.m.  had  to  be  made  in  all  haste.  Yet, 
with  a  point  of  this  importance  so  completely  in  their  power,  and 
the  approach  to  it  cleared  from  the  last  of  the  bold  little  picquets 
that  had  opposed  them,  the  French  not  only  did  not  occupy  it, 
but  sent  no  armed  reconnaissance  forward,  asked  for  no  volunteer 
to  explore  the  two  or  three  hundred  yards  of  ground  between  the 
river  before  them  and  the  railroad  beyond,  and  sat  down  to 
entrench  hastily  the  heights  just  reached,  as  though  they  ex- 
pected Pestel's  little  force  to  return  upon  them  instantly  with  the 
armies  which  were  still  days  distant  to  its  rear.  Never  was  there 
amore  striking  want  of  enterprise  at  the  outset  of  a  great  adventure. 
The  Germans  were  not  slow  to  discover  that  the  same  features 
marked  the  whole  conduct  of  their  opponents  all  along  the  hostile 
line.  The  reports  received  from  the  front  at  this  time  are  summed 
up  in  the  significant  words  : — "  The  enemy  everj'where  showed 
himself  careless  in  his  outpost  service,  and  little  given  to  enter- 

Jirise;  he  patrolled  only  in  strong  detachments."    The  way,  in 
act,  was  already  opened  for  the  adventurous  Uhlan  who  played 
BO  large  a  part  in  the  history  of  the  invasion. 

It  is  satisfactory  m  passing  on  to  find  that  the  Berlin  General 
Staff  has  not  evaded  the  one  puzzle  of  this  part  of  the  campaign, 
the  bringing  on  prematurely  the  battle  of  Forbach,  and  has 
Bflsumed  the  responsibility  of  fixing  the  over-haste  on  the  right 
shoulders.  The  affair  has  been  usually  ascribed  to  the  impatience  or 
readiness — call  it  which  you  will — of  General  Goeben,  taking  his 
corps  suddenly  into  action.  But  it  is  now  for  the  first  time  shown 
beyond  a  doubt  that  neither  he  nor  Kameke,  who  actually  began 
the  fight,  would  have  had  the  opportunity  at  all  but  for  the  too  in- 
dependent conduct  of  General  Steinmetz,  under  whom  they  acted. 
He  had  deliberately  pushed  the  First  Army  forward  to  the  Saar 
in  defiance  of  Moltke's  instructions,  in  order  to  avoid  being  left 
behind,  as  he  supposed  himself  about  to  be,  by  the  advance  of 
that  under  Prince  Frederick  Charles.  Steinmetz,  therefore,  was 
the  real  and  primary  cause  of  the  unexpected  collision  which,  had 
Froseard  been  better  supported  and  held  his  strong  ground,  would 
have  seriously  interfered  with  the  German  designs.  The  truth  is 
Btated  with  unsparing  clearness,  though  in  most  temperate  lan- 
guage, in  this  portion  of  the  volume.  After  giving  first  the  in- 
Btructions  actually  sent  to  Steinmetz,  which  prescribed  his  moving 
to  his  right  or  west,  in  order  to  leave  the  roads  clear  for  the 
Prince's  (Second)  Army,  it  explains  how  Steinmetz  read  its  very 
liberal  wording  so  freely  as  to  resolve  on  moving  south-west 
■within  easy  distance  of  the  Saar.  His  orders  for  this  object,  issued 
on  the  evening  of  the  5  th  August,  are  quoted  textually,  and  then 
comes  the  decisive  comment : — "  Undoubtedly  these  movements  of 
the  First  Army  on  the  6th  led  in  their  further  consequences  to  the 
battle  ";  and,  after  giving  the  excuse  for  his  advancing  the  troops 
irbich  actually  became  engaged,  that  it  was  a  necessary  precaution 


to  cover  himself,  there  follows  the  true  explanation  of  the 
matter : — 

Apart  from  this,  tlico  mvleninbly  prevailed  between  tlie  hea<U|iiartcrs 
•and  tlie  conim.uKicr  1)1' tljc  iMi-st  Army  a  certain  difference  of  vicw.-^.  .  .  . 
The  I'irst  Army  was  collct  ted  earlier  than  the  other  two.  It  stood  the 
nearest  to  the  enemy,  and  funned  a  sort  of  advanced  flank  to  the  Second 
Army,  until  at  least  this  f;ot  up  into  line  with  it.  When  later  its  position 
at  Tholey  was  taken  up  under  lioadquarter  orders,  and  troops  of  the  Second 
Armj-  advanced  beyond  tlie  (|u;u-ters  of  the  First  towards  the  we>t.  (ieneral 
Steinmetz  must  liave  feand  tliat  he  would  be  throira  entirtlv  into  the 
second  line  should  the  troops  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles  reach  the  fiontier 
before  him. 

He  did  not  know  or  conjecture  Moltke's  design,  which  was  to- 
move  the  two  into  line,  give  the  tired  columns  of  the  Prince  a 
day's  rest  on  tiie  8tli,  and  let  the  whole  cross  the  frontier 
simultaneously  on  the  9th.  So  he  rend  the  orders  as  he  prefeired 
to  read  them,  putting  in  fact  for  "move  to  your  right  out  of 
the  way,"  "move  lorward  out  of  the  way,"  and  tiin  battle 
precipitately'  broujjht  ou  was  the  direct  result.  The  held  and 
ready  tactics  of  the  German  generals  redeemed  the  error,  and  it  is- 
rather  as  a  curious  problem  than  as  an  important  histurical  fact 
that  one  now  regards  the  singularly  independent  Cdnduct  of 
Moltke's  subordinate,  which  no  doubt  was  the  beginniiij:-  of  the 
misunderstandings  that  caused  his  subsequent  supersession  in  the 
middle  of  the  campaign. 

On  the  battle  of  Weissenburg — the  only  important  action  naiTated 
in  this  Section — there  is  no  necessity  to  dwell  at  lengtli.  That  a 
thin  line  of  nine  French  battalions — for,  deducting  the  troops  left 
in  the  town,  we  believe  there  were  no  more — should  have  opposed 
any  serious  resistance  at  all  to  a  well-combined  attack  of  three  full 
German  corps,  and,  after  fighting  hard,  got  off  without  being 
destroyed  or  taken,  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  different  state  of 
moral  feeling  which  prevailed  in  the  Imperial  army  at  the 
outset  of  the  campaign  from  that  to  which  a  month  of  defeat 
and  retreat  had  brought  it  when  MacMahon  courted  destruction 
by  turning  to  fight  at  Sedan  with  troops  wholly  unfit  to  face  even 
an  equal  foe.  The  one  problem  here  which  needed  solution  is, 
How  came  it  that  Douay's  troops,  their  general  killed,  tht^mselvea 
outnumbered,  driven  back  from  their  position,  and  at  the  same  time- 
completelj'  turned,  were  allowed  thus  to  escape  at  all  ?  The 
explanation  here  offered  is  not  more  satisfactory  than  the  usual 
"  some  one  had  blundered  "  stereotyped  for  such  occasions.  It  is 
not  true— as  we  at  first  heard — that  the  Crown  Prince  had  no 
cavalry  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  read : — 

An  order  had  already  been  sent  at  11  a.m.  to  the  4th  Cavalry  Division, 
to  move  to  the  Wach holder-Berg,  near  Altenstadt  ;  but  the  ofiicer  sent  did 
not  find  the  division  yet  at  the  rendezvous  assigned  to  it.  It  had  halted  a 
full  hour  at  Billigheim.  .  .  .  For  immediate  pursuit  there  was  on  the 
battle-field  only  the  cavalry  attached  to  the  infantry  divisions. 

And  this  cavalry  appears  to  have  been  very  easily  checked  in  its 
pursuit  by  some  dropping  fire  from  the  first  village  on  the  road,, 
and  so  waited  for  the  support  of  its  infantry  whilst  the  French 
escaped.  Such  appears  to  be  the  whole  solution  of  the  question ;. 
and  it  gives  rise  to  some  suggestive  thoughts  as  to  how  far  the 
greater  boldness  of  the  Germans  in  pursuit,  at  later  stnges  of  the 
war,  was  due  to  the  cowed  state  of  the  enemy  they  followed. 

Of  the  last  chapter  of  this  Section,  which  deals  with  the 
French  movements  during  the  same  first  few  days  of  the  cam- 
paign, it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  here.  Our  pages,  in  reviews 
of  the  works  of  Frossard,  Bazaine,  and  other  <_  liicers  of  rank, 
and  of  the  Eiiyineer's  Journal  during  the  Campaiyn  of  MetZy 
have  iilready  exposed  sufficiently  the  wretched  vacillation  of  the 
French  counsels  and  traced  their  cause.  The  chief  moral  lies  in 
the  fact  that  tliere  seems  to  have  been  at  the  first  no  lack  of 
fighting  spirit  among  the  men;  but  the  jobbery  which  had  dis- 
tributed the  corps  commands  among  the  favourites  of  St.  Cloud 
and  Compiegne  was  faithfully  reflected  in  the  nepotism  that 
filled  the  second  places  ou  the  Start'  with  a  crowd  of  decorated 
incapables.  And  in  war  the  soldier  soon  discovers  whether  those 
above  him  are  capable  of  leading  him  on  to  victory,  and  follows 
them  pretty  much  as  they  deserve  to  be  followed. 


MRS.  HEATON'S  HISTORY  OF  PAIKTING.* 

MRS.  JAMESON  has  taught  us  that  women  can  be  excellent 
art  critics.  The  female  mind  is  sensitive  and  recipient,  it  is 
responsive  to  beauty  and  purity,  it  has  just  intuitions  of  right  and 
of  truth.  Art  indeed  is  a  sphere  specially  suited  to  women,  as 
being  the  region  of  fancy  and  of  imagination  rather  than  of  strict 
reason;  art,  in  fact,  is  cognate  with  the  feminine  side  of  genius, 
while  science  has  closer  aflinity  to  the  masculine  intellect. 
We  think  it  may  be  admitted  that  Mrs.  Heaton  brings  to  her  task 
many  of  the  qualities  which  favourably  distinguish  the  gentler  sex. 
Moreover,  her  style  is  pleasing,  her  narrative  fluent,  her  arrange- 
ment clear.  On  the  otlier  hand,  the  work  before  us  cannut  be  said 
to  be  free  from  certain  infirmities  which  are  supposed  to  inhere  to 
the  f«male  mind.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned  what  in  logic  is 
known  as  jumping  at  conclusions ;  also  the  use  of  superlati\  es,  with 
the  intrusion  of  emotional  epithets,  especially  derivatives  iVom  the 
verb  to  love  ;  likewise  there  is  observable  a  tendency  to  line  writing, 
with  gushing  sentences  in  place  of  searching  criticism.  Indeed  the 
choicest  flowers  of  rhetoric  might  be  gathered  from  these  pages. 


*  A  Concise  History  of  Piiinliii//.  By  Mrs.  Charles  Ileaton,  Author  of 
the  "  History  of  the  Life  of  Albert  Diirer  of  Niirnberg. '  With  lliiistrations 
in  Permanent  Photography.   London  :  Bell  &  Ualdy.  1873. 
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The  work  has  little  claim  to  originality ;  facts  give  way  to  effects, 
and  historic  characters  are  served  up  with  an  eye  to  dramatic 
situations. 

'  Mrs.  Heaton  manages  to  pack  away  four  thousand  years  into 
five  hundred  pages.  With  nimble  step  she  passes  trippingly  over 
three  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  in  quick  succession  greets  in 
familiar  terms  Zeuxis,  Raffaelle,  Hogarth,  and  Turner.  Her  first 
idea  is  the  "  awakening  of  the  artistic  impulse,"  her  last  is  a 
prophetic  "  promise  of  the  present  day."  She  begins  with  "  the 
daughter  of  Dibutades,  a  potter  of  Corinth,"  who  is  supposed  to  have 
traced  on  a  wall  the  profile  of  a  lover ;  and  she  ends  with  "  Holman 
Hunt,  Frederick  Leighton,  John  Everett  Millais,  Dante  Gabriel 
Kossetti,  Frederick  Watts,  T.  J.  Watson,  Philip  Calderon,  F.  A. 
Walker,  and  James  Sant,  working  in  their  full  strength  amongst  us." 
That  the  name  of  "  James  Sant  should  be  given  as  a  pledge  that  a 
*'  nobler  and  fuller  development  awaits  English  painting  in  the  fu- 
ture "  is  not  more  strange  than  many  other  brilliant  ideas  in  these 
sparkling  historic  sketches.  How  one  small  head  can  hold  the  whole 
the  author  knows,  must  be  a  marvel  to  every  one  not  versed  in  the 
process  of  neat  compilation.  The  workmanship,  it  is  true,  is  smooth 
and  pretty  to  a  fault.  History  is  not  allowed  anywhere  to  show  a 
xougn  unhewn  surface,  as  in  Pelasgic  masonry.  Every  event  occurs 
symmetrically ;  artists  seem  to  be  born  just  when  wanted ;  painters 
■of  "the  Development"  prepare  the  way  for  artists  of  "the 
Blooming  Time,"  till  in  due  order,  and  according  to  laws  which 
are  glibly  propounded,  as  if  the  actual  lawgiver  held  the  pen, 
<3ome8  the  finale  of  Italian  art,  at  the  time  when  Caravaggio  had 
wielded  his  "fierce  power,"  and  Spagnoletto  had  displayed  "his 
ferocious  style."  The  pains  taken  to  render  this  treatise  popular 
are  beyond  all  praise.  With  this  kind  purpose,  we  presume  space  is 
found  for  the  following  pleasing,  though  scarcely  profound,  foot- 
note:— 

The  amazing  number  of  pictures  in  moet  of  the  Catholic  Churches  abroad, 
wen  at  the  present  day,  always  strikes  the  attention  of  the  English  visitor 
accustomed  to  our  plain  Protestant  places  of  worship. 

Many  are  the  remarks  which  may  be  appreciated  by  schoolgirl 
readers.  But,  when  the  authoress  vrishes  to  be  profound,  she 
appeals  to  Herr  Liibke,  or  some  equally  good  authority  in  the 
nearest  circulating  library.  That  one  compiler  should  compile 
from  another  compiler  may  be  natural  enough.  But  to  appropriate 
anything  from  Herr  Liibke  is  certainly  dangerous ;  first,  because 
his  letterpress  is  not  accurate,  and,  secondly,  because  in  his  illus- 
trations the  unfair  course  has  been  taken  of  reproducing  plates 
without  a  word  of  acknowledgment,  as,  for  examj^e,  from  the 
volumes  of  Mr.  Edmund  Street.  .-r 

Mrs.  Heaton  contrives  to  give  to  this  "  Concise  History "  the 
charm  of  a  romance.  One  chapter  she  calls  "The  Blooming  Time," 
another  "  The  Catholic  Period,"  and  a  third  "  The  Reformation 
Period."  And  when  a  fancy  title  is  taken,  or  a  pretty  or  a  plausible 
idea  started,  the  author's  ingenuity  naturally  makes  too  much  of 
the  good  thing.  Many  fine  ideas  no  doubt  can  be  enunciated 
about  the  fancy  heads,  or,  as  some  would  say,  the  veritable 
*'  portraits,"  of  Christ,  dating  in  the  Catacombs  as  far  back  as  the 
«ixth  century,  and  coming  down  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  the 
perfected  ideal  in  the  "  Last  Supper  "  at  Milan.  Mrs.  Heaton 
makes  much  of  these  tempting  materials,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  raves  over  the  master-work  of  Da  Vinci.  Unfor- 
tunately she  is  not  strict  as  to  her  facts.  In  the  first  place, 
for  the  sake  of  dramatic  climax,  the  rotten  condition  of  the 

Last  Supper  "  is  intensified ;  the  work  is  described  as  "  a  hope- 
less ruin  "j  "  only,"  it  is  asserted,  "  the  dim  outline  of  a  few  of  the 
heads  can  still  be  traced  of  the  original  work."  This  we  know 
to  be  an  exaggeration  of  actual  facts.  Photographs  from  the  picture 
as  it  now  is  are  before  us.  But  in  the  next  sentence  "  Raphael 
Morghen's  noble  engraving  "  is  made  to  restore  the  original,  which 
■*'  ever  speaks  to  us  with  some  new  significance,  so  unfathomable 
18  its  solemn  beauty."  Now  the  simple  truth  is  that  "  Raphael 
Morghen's  noble  engraving"  is  about  the  most  inaccurate,  and 
therefore  the  most  ignoble,  of  engravings  ever  vouched  for  by  a 
great  name.  Artists  who  have  not  seen  the  original  tell  us 
that  they  could  never  form  a  conception  of  the  transcendent 
merits  of  the  picture  until  faithful  photographs  reached  this 
•country.  And  yet  these  photographs  are  taken  from  what  Mrs. 
Heaton  is  pleased  to  term  "  a  hopeless  ruin,"  and  a  "  dim  outline." 
The  central,  figure  naturally  furnishes  further  theme  for  transcen- 
<lental  criticism.  Fuseli  and  others  have  written  much  that  is 
fine,  and  so  the  authoress,  with  laudable  emulation,  sets  herself  to 
pen  something  finer  still  on  the  tempting  theme.  She  makes 
indeed  a  discovery ;  she  announces  that  "  this  divine  face  is  but 
the  perfect  development  of  the  type  founded  at  Byzantium." 
Here,  again,  is  a  bold  and  bouncing  exaggeration  of  acknow- 
ledged historic  facts.  The  Christ  of  Leonardo  cannot  with 
any  strictness  bo  called  a  development  from  the  frescoes  in 
the  Catacombs  or  from  the  mosaics  in  early  Italian  churches ;  as 
well  might  light  be  termed  a  development  from  darkness. 
Leonardo  himself  was  wholly  unconscious  of  any  such  process. 
The  head  in  the  "  Last  Supper  "  did  not  come  to  him  historically 
or  traditionally  ready  cast ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  told  that  for 
long  the  central  spaci;  on  tho  wall  remained  a  blank,  so  groat  was 
the  struggle  of  tho  paintor  in  maturing  his  high  concoiition.  More- 
over in  tho  Brora  in  Milan  is  proserved  a  study  from  tho  life  which 
is  supposed  to  have  beon  tiio  germ  of  tho  purfected  typo.  Thus 
Leonardo  had  recourse  to  i)ro.soiit  naturo  ruthur  tlian  to  distant 
Byzantium.  Wo  cannot  but  think  tliat  a  writer  intent  on  giving 
what  is  called  the  romance  of  history  might  have  made  out  of 
tho  recorded  facts  a  more  eilectivo  story. 


The  chapter  called  by  flight  of  fancy  "The  Reformation 
Period  "  abounds  in  unsustained  assumptions.  The  writer  again, 
gives  proof  of  originality  in  an  entirely  new  reading  of  history. 
Not  only  is  Albert  Diirer  indissolubly  identified  with  the  Refor- 
mation, but  Martin  Schon  is  pronounced  to  be  Diirer's  "pre- 
decessor "  and  the  actual  founder  of  the  Reformation  School  of 
German  art.  '  What  is  this  "Reformation  School,"  or  what 
indeed  may  be  the  Reformation  itself,  we  become  curious  to  learn. 
At  once  we  are  kindly  informed  that  the  new  element  in  art  and, 
in  religion  appeared  as  a  weird  and  fantastic  spirit,  "  a  lingering 
remembrance  and  affection  for  the  old  Northern  mythology,  with 
its  ice-giants,  its  world-encircling  serpent."  On  this  singular  but, 
we  presume,  profound  application  of  threadbare  materials,  it  is 
well  that  the  writer  should  speak  for  herself.  In  order  to  avoid! 
suspicion  of  caricature  of  Mrs.  Heaton's  notions  of  the  "  Refor- 
mation "  we  quote  the  following  exquisite  morsel : — 

The  fantastic  or  weird  spirit  in  art  loves  to  dwell  in  the  twilight  land  of 
romance.  It  shrouds  its  meaning  in  curiously  distorted  forms  ;  it  delights 
in  the  grotesque,  but  gives  it  a  poetical  rather  than  a  comic  expression ; 
it  hides  its  meaning  from  common  sense,  but  reveals  it  to  children ;  it 
puzzles  the  wise,  and  delights  the  foolish  ;  it  is  at  once  playful  and  serious  ; 
earnest  and  merry ,  truthful  and  romancing  ;  it  is  neither  theological  nor 
rationalistic,  spiritual  nor  intellectual ;  it  is  reviled  by  all  exclusive  lovers 
of  classic  beauty  and  Italian  idealism  ;  but  Albrecht  DUrer  has  expressed 
some  of  his  greatest  ideas  by  means  of  it. 

We  are  really  sorry  for  a  graceful  writer  who  thus  exposes  her- 
self to  ridicule ;  it  may  be  urged  in  extenuation  that  the  lady 
aspires  to  tread  in  the  lofty  path  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  But  she  lacks 
experience  and  knowledge ;  the  pictures  she  describes  under  this 
"  Reformation  Period  "  she  has  apparently  never  seen.  The  chief 
work  by  Martin  Schon,  the  so-called  "  founder  of  the  Reformation 
School,"  a  Virgin  and  Child  which  we  have  known  in  Colmar,  and 
of  which  a  photograph  direct  from  the  original  is  now  before  us,  the 
writer  describes  after  the  manner  of  mere  compilers.  The  "Feast  of 
the  Rose  Garlands,"  in  Prague,  by  Albert  Diirer,  before  which  wo 
have  recently  made  notes,  is  also,  probably  because  never  seen, 
much  misunderstood.  This  master-work  was  painted  in  Venice, 
and  shows  by  its  unaccustomed  richness  of  colour,  and  its  unwonted 
dignity  in  form,  that  Diirer  was  emulous  of  Venetian  painters — the 
Bellini,  Titian,  and  others.  And  yet  Mrs.  Heaton,  judging  only 
from  engravings,  commits  herself  to  the  remark,  that  "it  ia 
strange  to  notice  how  very  little  influence  Italian  art  had  over  " 
Diirer.  Had  we  apace  or  inclination  to  pursue  this  absurd 
Reformation  theory  further,  it  were  easy  to  show  that  the  majority 
of  the  pictures  quoted  are  directly  Romish  in  treatment. 
Martin  Schon's  masterpiece,  the  Virgin  and  Child,  in  Colmar,  i3> 
certainly  not  directly  Protestant ;  the  "  Feast  of  the  Rose  Gar- 
lands," in  Prague,  at  any  rate,  includes  St.  Dominic,  the  Pope,  and 
the  Blessed  Virgin ;  while  Diirer's  "  Adoration  of  the  Trinity,"  in 
Vienna,  comprises  two  wearers  of  the  triple  crown,  with  cardinals, 
monks,  and  saints.  Among  the  works  of  this  period  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  the  picture  which  best  bears  out  the  author's 
Reformation  notions  is  the  Crucifixion  by  Cranach,  in  a  church  in 
Weimar,  wherein  Martin  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  the  latter  in 
the  character  of,  St.  John,  stand  beneath  the  cross.  The  painter 
is  said  to  have  instigated  Luther  to  his  maniage,  and  was  present 
at  the  wedding.  But  an  isolated  case  does  not  sustain  a  sweeping 
conclusion,  and  visionary  conjectures  are  worthless  when  the  grave, 
and  difficult  question  of  the  relation  between  the  Reformation  and 
the  arts  falls  under  discussion. 

The  rival  claims  of  Holbein's  two  Madonnas,  the  one  in  Dresden, 
the  other  in  Darmstadt,  are  disposed  of  in  a  few  free  and  easy 
lines.  Indeed  the  writer,  in  a  foot-note,  seems  to  think  the 
question  raised  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Dresden  picture  ia 
"  of  little  consequence,"  though  the  issue  of  the  controversy, 
even  in  point  of  money,  involves,  we  ventune  to  say,  from- 
8,ooo/.  to  io,ooo/.  The  respective  merits  of  the  two  works 
which  have  "  recently  given  rise  to  a  storm  of  criticism " 
receive  adjudication  thus: — "Whichever  was  painted  first,  there 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  both  examples  were  executed  by  the 
master  himself  in  the  fulness  of  his  power,  and  in  reality  there  is 
but  little  to  choose  between  them.  We  are  glad  to  find  that 
Mrs.  Heaton  does  not  side  with  the  iconoclast  critics  who  denounce 
the  Dresden  replica  as  a  mere  copy.  Still  the  value  of  her 
advocacy  is  considerably  weakened  by  the  hasty  and  inaccurate 
words,  "  In  reality  there  is  but  little  to  choose  between  them  " ; 
the  fact  being  that  all  authorities  now  agree  that  the  Darmstadt 
Madonna  is  not  only  prior  in  time,  but  superior  in  quality; 
moreover,  the  Dresden  replica,  in  parts  at  least,  is  ill  painted, 
as  if  by  scholars.  By  way  of  episode  we  may  add  that,  since  the 
volume  before  us  went  to  press,  Mr.  Wornum  reiterates  dog- 
matically his  well-known  opinion  that  the  Dresden  picture  is 
only  "  a  copy  made  under  the  impression  that  the  copyist  was 
improving  tho  general  efiect  as  a  work  of  art  by  certain  alterations 
of  details,  while  doing  which  he  missed,  in  some  essentials,  the 
real  spirit  of  tho  master-hand,  which  does  not  admit  of  trmisla- 
tion."  We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  from  Mr.  Wornum  that 
"  ho  fell  into  disgrace  with  some  of  the  authorities  for  having" 
given  expression  to  his  feeling  that  tho  picture  was  not 
executed  by  tho  hand  of  Holbein  at  all."  He  now,  by  way  of. 
improving  matters,  goes  further,  and  assorts  that  "  this  picture' 
is  showy  and  pretentious,"  and  that  till  recently  "Ilolboiu'a 
hand  was  not  known  in  (lormany,  even  by  tho  initiated,  much 
loss  therefore  by  tho  general  public."  These  strictures  find 
j)hico  in  tho  lottorpross  published  by  tho  Arundel  Sociefy  in 
olucidution  of  tho  recently  issued  chromo-lithograph  of  the' 
Darmstadt  original.   Yet  Mr.  Wornum,  from  whom  we  disagre» 
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as  to  his  criticisms  on  the  two  Madonnas,  does  real  service  in 
speaking  out  fearlessly  about  this  coarse  reproduction.  This 
vulgar  parody  suggests  a  doubt  whether  the  Arundel  Society 
sustains  the  pretension,  once  cherished,  of  improving  public  taste 
and  of  advancing  high  art. 

Having  warned  the  reader  of  the  defects  which  disfigure  this 
Cmcise  History  of  Painting,  we  may  add  a  word  of  praise.  The 
Btyle  is  eminently  popular,  the  story  never  flags  in  interest,  and  the 
materials  are  put  so  pleasantly  together  as  to  lead  young  people 
onwards  to  the  more  thorough  study  of  art.  The  pages  are  inter- 
spersed with  scraps  of  poetry  from  Mr.  Robert  Browning  and 
others,  and  "  illustrations  in  permanent  photography  "  are  thrust 
in  so  as  to  mingle  amusement  with  instruction.  The  work  will 
have  its  subordinate  uses,  though  it  can  never  be  quoted  as  an 
authority. 


LIFE  AND  REMAINS  OF  JOHN  CLARE.' 

JOHN  CLARE,  the  "  Northamptonshire  Peasant  Poet,"  as  he 
was  called,  died  but  nine  years  ago ;  he  was  thought  by  some 
to  be  a  second  Shakspeare  ;  he  saw  his  poems  selling  off  rapidly, 
while  his  publisher  complained  to  him  tnat  he  had  "  some  trouble 
to  get  through  five  hundred  copies  "  of  the  last  poem  poor  Keats 
•wrote ;  and  yet  how  little  is  he  known  now !  The  last  thirty 
years  of  his  life  he  had  spent  in  the  County  Lunatic  Asylum, 
where  he  wrote  more  than  "  five  hundred  poems."  The  editor  of 
the  work  before  us  has  made  a  selection  of  these,  and  with  "  more 
or  less  of  revision  and  correction  has  submitted  them  to  the 
public."  We  doubt  very  much  if  the  selection  was  worth 
making,  much  more  whether  it  was  worth  publishing.  At  all 
-events,  if  the  poems  of  a  lunatic  are  published,  they  should 
be  given,  if  indeed  with  omissions,  yet  most  certainly  with- 
out corrections.  But  with  one  or  two  exceptions  the  poems 
seem  to  us  poor,  and  might  well  have  been  laid  with  the 
■unfortunate  poet  in  his  grave,  under  the  sycamore  tree  in  Hel- 
stone  churchyard.  The  Life  itself  is  written  in  a  kindly  simple 
iipirit,  and  is  interesting  enough.  It  might,  however,  have  been 
made  much  more  interesting  if  Mr.  Cherry  had  given  us,  instead 
of  the  long  and  tedious  letters  of  a  IVLrs.  Emmerson,  some  more  of 
the  "  thousand  letters  addressed  to  Clare  by  his  friends  and  con- 
temporaries (among  them  Charles  Lamb,  James  Montgomery, 
Bloomfield,  Sir  Charles  A.  Elton,  Hood,  Gary,  Allan  Cunning- 
ham)." He  does,  indeed,  give  us  one  letter  of  Lamb's,  but  it  is 
quite  clear  that  more  must  have  passed,  while  of  Hood  we  have  not 
even  one. 

It  is  certainly  interesting  to  read  how  this  poor  country 
lad,  who  seemed  as  cruelly  treated  by  fortune  as  any  one  well 
could  be,  thus  pushed  up  his  way  into  the  friendship  of  men  so 
distinguished  as  some  of  these  were.  His  father  was  a  country 
labourer  whom  "  privation  and  toil  disabled  at  a  comparatively 
early  age.  He  became  a  paupei-,  receiving  from  the  parish  an 
allowance  of  five  shillings  a  week.  His  mother  was  of  feeble  con- 
stitution and  was  afflicted  with  dropsy."  Clare  himself  was  also 
of  feeble  constitution,  and  it  was  not  till  he  lost  his  mind 
that  he  gained  much  strength  of  body.  Then  the  change  from 
the  pinching  privations  to  which  he  had  been  exposed  in 
his  poor  home  to  the  regular  and  abundant  diet  of  the  asylum 
soon  made  him  look  another  man,  and  "  in  hia  old  age  he  pre- 
flented  the  outward  aspect  of  a  sturdy  yeoman."  Clare's  fatner, 
miserably  poor  though  he  was,  did  what  he  could  for  his  son's 
education,  and  kept  the  boy  at  school  till  the  advanced  age  of 
seven,  when  he  was  set  to  watch  sheep  and  geese  on  the  village 
heath.  Here  he  fell  in  with  an  old  woman  to  whom  is  due  the 
greatest  share  of  the  merit  of  the  peasant  poet's  training.  When 
the  county  set  up  its  memorial  of  John  Clare,  a  niche  in  it  ought 
surely  to  have  been  found  for  "  Granny  Bains."  At  her  feet  the 
lad,  while  watching  his  geese  and  sheep,  used  to  sit  for  hours  to- 
gether, listening  to  her  pouring  forth  from  "  her  mind,  which  was 
a  very  storehouse  of  songs,"  the  old  ballads  that  she  had  in  her 
youth  heard  others  sing.  When  he  was  ten  years  old  he  managed 
by  the  few  pence  he  had  earned  by  working  overtime  in  the 
summer  to  pay  for  a  little  more  schooling  in  the  winter  evenings, 
and,  becoming  a  favourite  of  his  master,  was  allowed  the  run  of 
his  little  library.  In  his  Village  Minstrel  he  thus  pleasantly  refers 
to  his  early  reading : — 

And  oft,  with  books,  spare  hours  he  would  beguile, 
And  blunder  oft  with  joy  round  Crusoe's  lonely  isle. 

A  happy  friendship  which  he  formed  a  year  or  two  later  with 
the  son  of  a  small  farmer  funiisbed  him  with  more  books  and 
with  writing  materials: — 

He  now  began  to  "  snatch  a  fearful  joy  "  by  scribbling  on  scraps  of  paper 
his  unpolished  rhymes.  "  When  he  was  fourteen  or  fifteen,"  to  use  his 
mother's  own  words,  "he  would  show  me  a  piece  of  paper,  printed  some- 
times on  one  aide  and  scrawled  all  over  on  the  other,  and  he  would  say, 
•  Mother,  this  is  worth  silver  and  gold,'  and  I  used  to  say  to  him,  'Ay,  boy, 
it  looks  as  if  it  wur,'  but  I  thought  he  was  only  wasting  his  time."  John 
deposited  a  bundle  of  these  fragments  in  a  chink  in  the  cottage  wall,  whence 
"  thev  were  duly  and  daily  subtracted  by  his  mother  to  boil  the  morning's 
kettle." 

When  he  was  thirteen  years  old,  a  companion  showed  him  a 
copy  of  Thomson's  Seasmis,  and  the  lad  could  not  rest  till  he  was 
ma»ter  of  a  copy  of  his  own.    He  learnt  that  the  book  could  be 
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bought  at  Stamford,  seven  miles  o(T,  for  eighteenpence.  The  walk 
of  fourteen  miles  was  nothing,  but  the  sum  of  eighteenpence  was 
almost  beyond  him.  His  mother  "  contrived  by  great  exertion.s 
to  scrape  together  sevenpence,  and  the  deficiency  was  made  up 
by  loans  from  friends  in  the  village."  But  when  he  had  got 
the  money  he  had  his  walk  at  first  all  for  nothing,  for,  either 
in  the  ignorance  of  a  peasant  lad  or  in  the  forgetfulness  of 
a  poet,  he  chose  a  Sunday  for  his  journey  to  Stamford,  and 
of  course  found  the  bookseller's  shop  shut.  Nothing  daunted, 
he  set  off  again  the  next  morning,  and  bearing  oft"  his  volume 
in  triumph,  "  clambered  over  the  wall  surrounding  Burghley 
Park,  and  throwing  himself  on  the  grass,  read  the  volume 
twice  over  before  rising."  In  Burghley  Park  he  later  on 
was  apprenticed  under  the  head-gardener,  and  there  might  have 
done  very  well  had  he  not  fallen  into  bad  company.  lie  there 
"  acquired  a  fondness  for  strong  drink,  with  which  he  had  to 
struggle,  not  always  successfully,  for  years."  He  had  to  learn 
that  lesson  which  a  far  greater  "  bard  of  rustic  song  "  could  teach 
so  well  and  so  pathetically  by  his  words,  and  so  ill  by  his  life, 
that  "  prudent,  cautious  self-control  is  wisdom's  root."  Of  Clare, 
too,  it  might  be  said,  as  Burns  said  of  himself, 

Thoughtless  follies  laid  him  low. 

And  stain'd  his  name. 

He  had  only  been  at  Burghley  a  year  when  he  played  the  coward 
with  his  indenture,  and  showed  it  a  fair  pair  of  heels,  and,  finding 
employment  as  a  lime-burner  at  t«n  shillings  a  week,  at  once  fell 
in  love.  As  he  grew  older  his  desire  to  get  together  a  little 
money  for  his  marriage  set  him  scheming  about  turning  his  poems 
into  the  silver  and  gold  about  which  he  had  talked  to  his  mother. 
He  saved  up  a  sovereign,  and  so  was  enabled  to  have  three  hun- 
dred copies  of  a  prospectus  of  his  poems  printed.  It  was 
very  modestly  written,  and  deserved  to  attract  far  more  at- 
tention than  it  did.  As  it  was,  h-e  had  only  seven  subscribers. 
The  publication,  whether  of  his  book  or  of  his  banns,  seemed 
further  off  than  ever.  The  farmers  of  his  village  considered 
that  he  did  not  know  his  place,  "and  refused  to  give  him 
work,  and  the  poor  poet  in  his  twenty-filth  year  was  forced  to 
apply  for  parish  relief."  Happily  for  him  a  Stamford  bookseller, 
Mr.  Drury,  was  struck  by  one  of  his  poems,  and  offered  to  help 
him  in  publishing  them.  In  the  end  they  were  brought  out  by 
Mr.  Taylor  of  London,  and  proved  a  great  success.  Deeply 
indebted  as  Clare  throughout  his  life  was  to  Mr.  Taylor,  we  are 
not  surprised  that  he  was  mortified  by  the  introduction  which  that 
gentleman  had  written  for  his  poems.  No  peasant  poet  of  the 
present  day,  we  feel  sure,  would  be  exposed  to  the  degradation  of 
what  might  fairly  be  described  as  an  humble  apology  for  genius. 
A  complimentary  article  in  the  Quarterly,  which  had  about  this 
time  "  killed  poor  Keats,"  made  Clare  famous,  and  presents  of 
books,  applications  for  his  autograph,  tracts  and  complimentary 
lette»-s  (the  postage  of  which  was  at  times  a  grievous  burden  to 
him)  flowed  in  upon  him.  One  letter  we  should  like  to  quote 
at  full  length  had  we  space.  We  must,  however,  lay  before  what 
the  writer  of  it  calls  "  the  beautiful  ophthalmic  organs  "  of  our 
readers  one  passage : — 

But  your  literary  prowess  is  too  circuitously  authenticated  to  admit  of 
any  punctilious  commendation  from  my  debilitated  pen,  and  under  its 
umbrageous  recess,  serenely  segregated,  from  the  malapert  and  hypochron- 
driachal  vapours  of  myopic  critics  (as  I  am  no  acromatic  philosopher)  I 
trust  every  solecism  contained  in  this  autographical  epistle  will  find  a 
salvable  retirement. 

Invitations  to  call  upon  the  great  people  in  the  neighbourhood 
soon  followed,  and  on  each  occasion,  after  the  interview  in  the 
parlour,  dinner  was  provided  for  the  poet  in  the  servants'  hall, 
and  at  the  servants'  table.  The  poet  of  fifty  years  ago  w.is  only 
where  the  parson  had  been  in  his  grandfather's  time.  However, 
Clare  was  no  doubt  not  so  much  used  to  a  plentiful  dinner  as  to 
care  where  it  was  he  got  it,  and  moreover  he  was  indebted  to  some 
of  his  great  friends  for  an  annuity  of  45/.  a  year  which  they  raised 
for  him.  But  we  ai>e  told  that  Lord  Kadstock,  who  was  one  of  the 
kindest  of  them,  "  threatened  to  disown  him  "  unless  he  cut  out  of 
his  poems  some  lines  which  would  have  been  thought  innocent 
enough  in  The  Deserted  Village.  If  his  lordship  called  such  lines 
as  the  following  "  radical  slang,"  what  terms  would  he  have  found 
for_the  writers  of  the  present  day  ? 

Sweet  rest  and  peace,  ye  dear,  departed  charms, 
Which  industry  once  cherished  in  her  arms. 
When  ease  and  plenty,  known  but  now  to  few. 
Were  known  to  all,  and  labour  had  its  due. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  received  the  letter  from  Charles 
Lamb,  which  is  here  published  for  the  first  time,  wo  suppose,  as 
we  do  not  find  it  given  in  Talfourd's  edition.  Lamb  thus  ends 
his  letter : — 

Since  I  saw  you  I  have  been  in  France  and  have  eaten  frogs.  The  nicest 
little  rabbity  things  you  ever  tasted.  Do  look  about  for  them.  Make  Mrs. 
Clare  pick  oti'  the  hind  quarters  ;  boil  them  plain  with  parsley  and  butter. 
The  fore  quarters  are  not  so  good.  She  may  let  them  bop  ofl"  by  them- 
selves. 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Field,  written  about  the  same  time. 
Lamb  writes  : — "  We  have  eaten  frogs.  It  has  been  such  a  treat. 
You  know  cur  monotonous  tenor.  Frogs  are  the  nicest  little 
delicate  things — rabbity  flavoured.  Imagine  a  Lilliputian  rabbit. 
They  fricassee  them ;  but,  in  n«y  mind,  dressed,  seethed,  plain, 
with  parsley  and  butter,  would  have  been  the  decision  of  Apicius." 
Clare  now  visited  London,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  many  of 
the  first  literary  men  of  the  day.  But  his  visits  did  him  little 
good,  as  his  return  to  his  poor  hut  and  his  hard  cares,  with  no 
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literary  companionship  to  solace  him,  rendered  him  only  moody 
and  discontented.  Melancholy  began  to  set  in  upon  him — the 
beginning,  no  doubt,  of  that  madness  which  was  so  soon  to  be  his 
fate.    One  day  he  writes  in  the  diary  which  he  kept : — 

Very  disturbed  in  conscience  about  the  troubles  of  being  forced  to 
endure  life  and  die  bv  inches,  and  the  anguish  of  leaving  my  children,  and 
the  dark  porch  of  eternity,  whence  none  return  to  tell  the  tale  of  their 
reception. 

The  diary  is  not  wholly  sad.  It  contains  one  or  two  curious 
observations  he  had  made  in  natural  history,  of  which  he  was 
very  fond.  Once  in  one  of  his  botanizing  excursions  in  a  wood 
he  was  almost  taken  up  as  a  poacher,  when  he  writes,  "  What 
terrifying  rascals  these  woodkeepers  and  gamekeepers  are  !  They 
make  a  prison  of  a  forest,  and  are  its  gaolers."  He  published  one 
or  two  more  volumes  of  poems,  but  did  not  meet  with  the  same 
success.  He  began  to  get  more  and  more  depressed,  and  at  last 
lost  his  reason,  and  had  to  be  confined.  His  first  love  had  been 
a  beautiful  girl,  named  Mary  Joyce,  but  her  father  would  not 
allow  their  marriage.  In  his  insanity  "he  was  possessed  with 
the  idea  that  he  had  two  wives — Patty,  whom  he  called  his 
second  wife,  and  his  life-long  ideal,  Mary  Joyce."  He  managed 
once  to  escape  from  an  asylum  near  Waltham,  where  he  was  first 
confined,  and  "  after  being  four  days  and  three  nights  on  the  road, 
and  being  so  near  to  dying  of  starvation  that  he  was  compelled 
to  eat  grass  like  the  beasts  of  the  field,"  he  arrived  at  his  home. 
He  wrote  an  account  of  his  journey,  prefacing  the  narrative  by 
this  remark — "  Returned  home  out  of  Essex  and  found  no  Mary." 
She  had  died  some  years  earlier.  We  may  hope  that  the  last 
thirty  years  of  his  life  were  passed  not  unhappily.  He  became 
quite  harmless,  and  was  allowed  to  ramble  about  the  town  and 
country.  At  times,  however,  he  must  have  found  out  what  he 
was,  and  have  remembered  what  he  had  been.  Very  powerful 
and  very  touching  are  the  following  lines,  in  which  he  thus  writes 
of  his  own  state : — 

I  am !  yet  what  I  am  who  cares,  or  knows  ? 

My  friends  forsake  me,  like  a  memory  lost. 

I  am  the  self-consumer  of  my  woes, 

They  rise  and  vanish,  an  oblivious  host, 

Shadows  of  life,  whose  very  soul  is  lost. 

And  yet  I  am — I  live — though  I  am  toss'd 

Into  the  nothingness  of  scora  and  noise, 
Into  the  living  sea  of  waking  dream, 
Where  there  is  neither  sense  of  life,  nor  joys, 
But  the  huge  shipwreck  of  my  own  esteem 
And  all  that's  dear.    Even  those  I  loved  the  best 
Are  strange — nay,  they  are  stranger  than  the  rest. 

I  long  for  scenes  where  man  has  never  trod — 
For  scenes  where  woman  never  smiled  or  wept — 
There  to  abide  with  my  Creator,  God, 
And  sleep  as  I  in  childhood  sweetly  slept. 
Full  of  high  thoughts,  unborn.    So  let  me  lie, 
The  grass  below ;  above  the  vaulted  sky. 


NEW  TRANSLATIONS  OF  VIRGIL.* 

IT  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  late  Professor  Conington's  interest 
in  Virgil  has  been  the  cause  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  popularity 
of  that  poet.  His  commentary  invited  scholars  to  discuss  the 
sense  and  gist  as  well  as  the  verbal  meaning  of  Virgil's  words  and 
sentences  more  thoroughly.  His  octosyllabic  version  brought  the 
Mantuan  bard  in  English  dress  into  hands  which  knew  him  not 
in  the  original,  and  did  not  care  to  become  acquainted  with  him  in 
the  versions  of  Dryden  or  Kennedy.  Since  the  Professor's  death 
an  unrevised  translation  in  prose  has  been  found  amongst  his 
remains,  and  Professor  H.  I.  Smith  has  seen  fit  to  print  it  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  "  Miscellaneous  Works."  For  our  own  part, 
we  think  that  he  has  exercised  a  wise  judgment  in  doing  so,  for 
nothing  that  Conington  thought  or  wrote  about  or  upon  Virgil 
could  fail  to  interest  and  assist  Virgilian  students,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  the  circumstances  of  publication,  posthumous  as  it  has  been, 
cover  minor  faults  and  discrepancies  which,  had  the  author  seen 
his  work  through  the  press,  it  would  have  been  open  to  critics  to 
enlarge  upon.  Mr.  Wilkins  describes  his  own  translation  of  the 
Eclogues  and  Georgics  as  "  a  competitive  attempt  of  an  inferior 
artist,"  but  wo  cannot  fully  concur  in  the  strictures  upon 
Conington's  prose  translation  which  Mr.  Wilkins  piles  up — un- 
consciously, no  doubt — as  if  to  justify  a  version  by  himself.  At 
the  same  time  the  fact  that  Conington's  translation  lacked  his 
final  touches,  and  corresponded  with  the  first  and  not  the  second 
edition  of  his  commentary,  leaves  us  free  to  question,  where  it 
seems  needful,  the  judgment  of  a  confessedly  first-rate  artist,  and 
to  welcome,  whether  at  Mr.  WiUdns's  hands  or  at  those  of  any 
other  translator,  renderings  and  explanations  which,  on  the  score 
of  clearness,  simplicity,  elegance,  or  other  merits,  commend  them- 
selves more  to  our  acceptance.  After  all  it  must  bo  re- 
membered that  the  latest  in  the  field  has  the  great  advantage 
of  having  the  successes  as  well  as  the  faults  of  his  predecessors 
to  profit  by ;  and  the  careful  examination  to  which  we  have 
submitted  Mr.  Wilkinw's  meritorious  version  satisfies  us  that 
he  has  never  failed  to  indorse  the  passages  of  Conington's 
prose  translation,  as  well  as  the  expressions  and  drift  of  Mr. 

•  A  Literal  Tranilnlioii  of  the  Kriogutit  and  Cmr/flcK.  liy  II.  MuHgrave 
Wilkinx,  M.A.,  Ftllow  of  .VUrton  College,  Oxford.  London  :  Longmans  & 
Co.  1873. 

The  yKneiil  of  Viryil.  TjoiiUh  I. — VI.  Translated  into  English  Proao. 
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Blackmore's  poetic  version  of  the  Georgics,  which  have  approved 
themselves  to  his  critical  faculty,  and  been  found  suitable  to  his 
purpose.  Of  the  .(Eneid,  which  Mr.  Wilkins  has  not  taken  in 
hand,  a  new  translation  has  lately  appeared  by  Mr.  Clayton  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  which,  though  modest  enough  in  pre- 
tensions, de.=i  .  es  notice  for  its  general  faithfulness,  and  its  sound 
compromise  between  literality  and  idiomatic  rendering.  He  too, 
here  and  there,  may  be  preferred  to  Conington  at  isolated  points, 
because  he  has  aimed  at  less  than  one  who  with  generally  accurate 
interpretation  combined  a  good  deal  of  the  instincts  of  a  poet. 
We  propose  to  dip  into  the  Georgics  and  the  first  half  of  the 
^neid,  and,  in  passages  which  arrest  us,  to  weigh  the  help 
afforded  us  by  Conington  with  that  of  his  successors  in  prose  or 
verse  translation. 

Mr.  Wilkins  hits,  perhaps  a  little  hardly,  a  weakness  of  Con- 
ington for  riding  a  metaphor  to  death,  and  cites  from  the  Georgics 
several  examples  of  this.  The  most  amusing  is  perhaps  G.  II.  425 — 
"  Hoc  pinguem  et  placitampaci  nutritor  olivam  " — which  the  late 
Professor  has  rendered  "  Do  this,  and  rear  the  olive  to  the  fatness 
which  makes  it  peace's  darling."  The  pregnant  sense  elicited  here 
from  "  placitam  paci"  provokes  the  critic  who  is  on  the  Pro- 
fessor's track  to  suggest  that  on  the  same  principle  "  a  fat  pig 
must  be  peace's  darling  " ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  has 
indicated  an  idiosyncrasy  referable  partly  to  a  poetic  fancy  and 
partly  to  a  scholar's  insight  into  the  meanings  of  words.  An  ex- 
treme instance  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  his  rendering  of  .Mn.  I. 
718:- 

At  memor  ille 
Matris  Acidaliae,  paulatim  abulere  Sychaeum 
Incipit,  et  vivo  tentat  praevertere  amore. 

The  passage  relates  to  Cupid's  personation  of  lulus,  and  the  use 
he  makes  of  his  time  in  Dido's  lap  at  the  banquet,  and  simply  says, 
as  Clayton  would  render  it,  that  "  he,  mindful  of  his  Acidalian 
mother,  begins  by  degrees  to  banish  the  memory  of  Sychseus,  &c." 
But  see  Conington's  rendering: — "He,  with  mind  still  bent  on  his 
Acidalian  mother,  is  beginning  to  efface  the  na?ne  of  Sychtsu-',  letter 
by  letter,  and  endeavouring  to  surprise  by  a  living  passion  affec- 
tions long  torpid,  and  a  heart  long  unused  to  love."  We  hold 
that  this  interpretation  of  "  paulatim  abolere  Sychaeum,"  though 
it  may  be  justifiable  by  the  meaning  of  the  words,  is  one  that 
Virgil  never  so  much  as  dreamed  of,  and  that  it  is  a  striking 
example  of  fancy  landing  its  votary  in  prose  rather  than  in  poetry. 
But,  as  a  set-off"  against  this  weakness,  which  is  doubtless  not  in- 
frequent in  Conington's  prose  version,  be  it  remembered  that 
there  are  many  instances  of  his  insight  bringing  out  nice  shades 
of  meaning.  Take  the  lines  in  the  First  Georgic  which  give  the 
reason  why  Jove  ordained  toil  as  the  lot  of  humanity : — 

Ut  varios  usus  meditando  extunderet  artes 

Paulatim,  et  sulcis  frumenti  qucereret  herbam, 

Et  silicis  venis  abstrusum  excuderet  ignera. — 13^-5. 

Mr.  Wilkins  translates  this,  '*  In  order  that  use  by  slow  degrees 
might  hammer  out  arlT  after  ai  t  on  the  anvil  of  thought,  7night 
find  the  corn-blade  by  delmiy  the  furroiv,  and  strike  from  the  veins 
of  flint  the  fire  that  Jove  had  hid."  Nothing  could  be  better ; 
but  the  best  part  about  it  is  the  translation  of  the  second  clause, 
which  we  have  italicized,  and  this,  as  we  find  by  reference  to 
Conington,  is  borrowed  from  his  rendering  "  might  get  at  the  corn- 
blade  by  delving  the  furrow,"  The  next  best  hit  in  it,  let  us 
add,  is  where  "  meditando  extunderet "  is  so  neatly  referred  to  the 
mental  forge  ;  but  here  Mr.  R.  D.  Blackmore  has  gone  before  Mr. 
Wilkins  in  a  quatrain  to  which  he  is  indebted  for  the  idea.  Jove 
did  it,  says  the  poetical  translator. 

That  practice  might  the  various  arts  create 

On  study's  anvil  by  laborious  dint, 
The  plant  of  corn  hy  furrows  projjagate, 

And  strike  tlie  fire  tliat  lurlis  in  vtins  of  flint. 

E.arlier  in  the  book,  at  vv.  65-6,  we  find  that  Mr.  Wilkins's 
version  of 

Glebasque  jacentes 
Pulverulenta  coquat  maturis  solibus  asstas — 

"  And  let  the  clods  lie  exposed  for  summer  to  bake  thi-rn  to  dust 
with  its  ripening  suns,"  meritorious  for  its  close  connexion  of 
"  pulverulenta "  with  "  coquat,"  is,  except  in  the  English  of 
"  maturis,"  a  transcript  of  Conington's ;  as  is  the  case  also  in 
V.  210,  where  the  translation  of  "  Janidudum  incumbere  nratris," 
"  and  wore  than  time  to  bend  o'er  your  ploughs,"  is  in  ess-cntials 
identical  with  the  forerunning  exemplar  of  Conington.  Another 
case  of  manifest  indebtedness  is  at  485  of  the  same  book,  where 
one  of  the  portents  before  Caesar's  death  is  that 

Altio 

Per  noctcm  rcsonare  lupis  ululantibus  urbes. 
This  Mr.  Wilkins  renders,  "  or  our  steepbuilt  towns  to  ech» 
through  the  livelong  night  with  the  howl  of  wolves."  Here  too 
the  English  given  to  "alta;,"  "steep-built,"  is  borrowed  from 
Conington,  who  refers  the  epithet  to  the  position  of  the  Italian 
cities.  It  was  open  to  him  to  have  referred  "altie"  with  Wake- 
field to  "  resonare,"  and  to  have  understood  it  of  tlie  sound  being 
increased  by  the  height  of  the  buildings,  as  indeed  does  Black- 
more  : — 

And,  rinyinp  deep, 
The  howl  of  wolves  startled  the  "city's  slwp. 

We  do  not  of  course  at  all  deprecate  ajipropriatidn  of  the  sound 
interiinaations  of  previous  trnnslutors;  but  the  luuid  that  borrows 
sliould  be  alow  to  smite,  and  there  is  an  old  proverb  about 
"  Honour  to  whom  honour  is  due." 
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Whilst  on  the  subject  of  the  depreciatory  view  taken  of  Coning- 
ton's  translation  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  concur 
with  him  in  that  portion  of  his  preface  where  he  notes  the  incon- 
sistency of  the  outspokenness  of  some  of  the  Professor's  transla- 
tions with  his  reticence  and  prudeiy  as  to  others.  Whereas  lie 
declines  to  render  "  Huic  aliud  mercedis  erit,"  in  Eel.  VI.  26,  and 
to  reproduce,  or  give  a  compromise  for,  Georg.  III.  135-7,  which 
Ml-.  Wilkins  shows  may  be  rendered  without  offence  to  the  most 
sensitive,  he  has  erred  on  the  side  of  undue  explicitness  in  Georgic 
n.  324-33 1,  where  Virgil  delicately  ligures  the  marriage  of  heaven 
and  earth  at  spring-tide.  The  latei-  translator,  whilst  extremely 
literal,  has  not  offended  the  most  delicate  nerves,  and  we  .would 
quote  his  version  but  that  a  more  attractive  and  not  less  refined 
rendering  occurs  to  us  in  the  metrical  version  to  which  we  have 
already  had  recourse: — 

Then  Air,  almighty  father,  raining  life, 

Sinks  on  the  bosom  of  his  laughing  wife. 

All  growth  he  feeds,  commingTing  with  the  same, 

The  mighty  spirit  in  the  mighty  frame. 

The  birds  make  music  in  the  pathless  groves, 

And  herds  and  flocks  prove  faithful  to  their  loves ; 

The  kind  earth  gives  her  increase,  and  the  west, 

With  fluttering  warmth,  unzones  the  meadow's  breast. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  some  points  of  difficulty  in  the  text.  In 
the  well-known  passage  (Georg.  I.  169-75)  about  the  construc- 
tion of  a  plough,  which  has  a  special  interest  as  an  imitation 
of  Ilesiod  in  his  Works  and  Days,  Mr.  Wilkins  needlessly 
adopts  the  conjectural  reading  "  stivas  "  for  "stivaque"  at  the 
beginning  of  v.  174,  and  translates,  "  The  light  linden  tree,  too, 
is  felled  betimes  for  the  pole,  and  the  lofty  beech  for  the  handle, 
which  is  to  turn  the  lowest  part  of  the  plough  from  behind." 
This,  he  says,  is  tlie  only  reading  which  clears  the  ^sense  ;  but 
whilst  it  certainly  is  against  authority  and  spoils  the  metre,  it  is 
also  more  prosaic  than  the  retention  of  "  stivaque  "  as  part  of 
a  hendiadys,  which  represents  the  same  thing — e.  g.,  "  the  tall 
beech,  which  is  to  be  the  handle  to  guide  the  caniage  from  be- 
hind." With  this  interpretation  the  version  of  Mr.  Blackmore 
seems  to  agree.  Passing  on,  we  pause  at  a  line  descriptive  of 
the  housewife's  labours  while  her  spouse  cuts  torches  in  the  long 
winter  evenings: — 

Aut  dulcis  musti  Volcano  decoquit  humorem, 

Et  fcjliis  undam  trepidi  despumat  aheui  (I.  295-6) — 

"She  boils  down  the  juice  of  luscious  must  with  Vulcan's  aid, 
and  .«kiius  with  a  leaf  the  bubbling  cauldron's  wave  "  (Wilkins). 
In  his  translation  Coningtou  is  in  accord  with  this  rendering; 
but  in  his  commentary  he  has  applied  collateral  reading  to  a 
mistaken  u^e.  "  Foliis,"  he  tells  us,  after  a  reference  to  Pliny, 
means  "vine  leaves"  here.  Mr.  Wilkins  confines  himself  to 
genenilities,  and  does  not  specify;  and  scholars  may  pass  over 
the  note  without  controversy  ;  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  have 
at  call  a  •'  market-gardener  "  who  is  a  Virgiliau  translator.  If, 
asks  Mr.  Blackmore,  it  was  a  vine  leaf  which  the  good  wife  used 
to  skim  her  winter-pot.  :y  what  clever  contrivance  did  she 
preserve  the  leaf  of  a  deciduous  tree  into  the  month  of  December  ? 
There  is  another  pass.ige  where  we  are  disposed  to  espouse  this 
critic's  side,  even  against  the  banded  strength  of  Conington  and 
WUkin.j,  iis  well  as  many  earlier  editors.  It  is  in  Book  II.  2 1 4-6, 
where  the  usual  reading  is 

£t  tophus  scaber  et  nigris  exesa  chelydris 
Greta  negaut  alios  a;que  aerpentibus  agros 
Duleem  ferre  cibum,  et  curvas  praibere  latebras. 

Mr.  Wilkins  renders  this,  "  While  the  scurfy  sandstone  and  chalk 
that  blaf  l;-water  snakes  have  eaten  out  tell  you  plainly  that  no 
other  siiil.s  give  the  serjjent  such  welcome  food,  and  offer  him  such 
winding  cells."  And  Conington's  version  is  to  the  same  effect. 
The  Gltjbe  Virgil  of  Messrs.  Lonsdale  and  Lee  adopts  the  same 
interpv'tation  and  punctuation.  But  it  must  have  struck  many 
studt-nts  that  this  making  "  tophus  "  and  "creta  "  nominatives  to 
"nej;ant"  is  not  at  all  in  Virgil's  usual  manner;  and  our  own  pre- 
ference is  for  the  old  commentator's  plan  of  putting  a  full-stop  at 
"  creta  "  so  as  to  make  it  and  "  tofus  "  find  their  verb  in  '•  minis- 
trant,'' repeated  from  v.  213.  It  appears  that  Servius  specified 
Nicnnder  and  Solinus  as  the  nominatives  to  "negant"  which  the 
poet  liad  in  his  eye;  and  wb  rejoice  therefore  to  find  a  modern 
translator  bold  enough  to  stand  by  the  old  ways,  and  render  the 
lines 

And  gritty  tophe  lies  barren  on  the  leas. 

Anil  hunks  of  chalk  by  black  cbel3-ders  bored  ; 
No  other  field,  they  say,  such  victual  makes, 

And  winding  lairs  and  harbourage  fur  snakes. — Blackmore, p.  45. 

We  must,  however,  do  Mr.  Wilkins  the  justice  to  say  that  he 
veiy  frequently  adopts  Jlr.  Blackmore's  interpretations.  Where 
he  translates,  in  the  Third  Book  of  the  Georgics, 

Ad  puteos  aut  alta  greges  ad  st.igna  jubebo 
Currenttm  ilignis  potare  canalibus  undam  (329-30) 

"  I  will  bid  your  flocks  at  the  wells  or  steep  pools  to  quaff  the 
stream  as  it  flows  through  beechen  troughs,"  the  epithet  alta  is 
rendered  steep  instead  of  deep  (as  Conington  terms  it)  in  agreement 
with  Blackmore,  who  argues  that  "alta"  must  have  this  mean- 
ing, 01  what  need  is  there  of  troughs  or  rinks.''  With  him,  too,  in 
III.  21,  Mr.  Wilkins  translates  "tonsse  olivue  "  "  trimmed  olive," 
and  not  as  Coiiini;ton  renders,  "stripped  olive  leaves."  Both 
might  have  profited  by  learning  Mr.  J3hickmore's  arguments  for 
understanding  "rotje  inanes"  in  the  lines  III.  170-1 — 

Atque  illi;:  jam  sjcpe  rotae  ducantur  inanes 

Per  tcrram,  ct  sumnio  vestigia  pulvere  signcnt— 


as  "  wheels  unsittached  to  any  caniage,"  "  unbodied  wheels  "  to 
teach  the  young  steers  to  draw  a  light  weight  first;  and  "vejtigia" 
as  footprints  light  by  reason  of  the  light  weight  behind  tliem, 
rather  than  as  "  wheirl-ruts ''  or  wheel-marks  hs  Conington  and 
Wilkins  respectively  translate.  "  Kotie  inanes  "  thus  contrasts 
with  the  "juncti  orbes  "  »f  III.  173.  In  the  passage  about  the 
old  Corycian's  garden  (IV.  142-3) — 

Quntque  in  flore  novo  pomis  se  fortilis  arbos 
liiduerat  totiucni  autumno  inatura  tenebat — 

Mr.  Wilkins  eclioes  Mr.  Blackmore  in  his  translation,  "  And  every 
fruit  his  bounteous  trees  had  at  early  flowering  worn,  the  same  in 
autumn  fully  ripe  they  bore,"  connecting  "  matura  "  with  poma, 
and  not  with  arbos,  as  do  Conington  and  the  Globe  translators. 

We  could  say  more  of  Mr.  Wilkins's  translation,  the  chief 
merit  of  which  is  a  neat  and  not  ungraceful  rendering  of  the 
best  interpretations  of  his  author,  wherever  gleaned,  were  it 
not  that  we  have  as  yet  scarcely  glanced  at  the  version  of  the 
yEneid  by  Mr.  Clayton.  This  will  be  found  especially  service- 
able to  those  who  prefer  a  more  matter-of-fact  translator  than 
Mr.  Coningtou,  and  yet  one  not  unversed  in  the  niceties  of  lan- 
guage and  interpretation.  Opening  his  translation  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  Third  Book,  we  find  that  he  guides  his  readers  safely  and 
soundly  through  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  passage  (684-6),  taking 
"  utramque  viam  lethi  discrimine  parvo"  to  mean  "a  passage 
edging  close  on  either  side  to  death  ";  and  somewhat  earlier  in 
the  book  he  in  part  accepts  Henry's  explanation  of  the  vexed  words 
"Nec  cedit  houori "  in  the  description  of  Andromache's  gifts 
to  Ascanius : — 

Pert  picturatas  auri  subtemine  vestes 

Et  Plnygiani  Ascanio  chlamydem,  iiec  cedit  honori, 

Textilibusque  onerat  douis  (III.  481-5). 

"  She  brings  robes  embroidered  with  threads  of  gold  and  a 
Phrygian  mantle  for  Ascanius — he  well  becomes  the  gift — and 
loads  him  with  presents  of  the  loom."  This  is  taking  Ascanius  as 
the  subject  of  ''  cedit,"  which  is  Henry's  plan,  though  he  does  the 
opposite  to  endorsing  that  commentator's  sense  of  "  cedit,"  which 
is  "  shrink  from,"  and  which  comes  round  to  mean  that  "  he  accepts 
the  gift."  "  Andromache,"  chlamys,"  and  "  Ascanius  "  have  been 
variously  supposed  to  be  the  subject ;  and,  amid  much  uncertainty, 
Mr.  Clayton's  idea  "  that  Virgil  means  that,  handsome  as  the 
mantle  was,  its  handsome  wearer  was  equal  to  it,"  is  entitled  to 
some  credit.  A  little  furtlier  on,  in  ^-Eneas's  parting  speech, 
plain  folks  will  appreciate  his  rendering  of 

Vivite  felices,  quibus  est  fortuna  peracta 

Jam  sua  ;  nos  alia  ex  aliis  in  fata  vocamur  (493-4), 

"  Live  happily,  ye  whose  fortune  is  fulfilled ;  from  fate  to  fate  we 
are  summoned,"  rather  than  Conington's  over-done  periphrasis, 
"  Live  long  and  happily,  as  those  should  for  whom  the  book  of 
Fortune  is  closed.  We  alas  !  are  still  called  to  turn  page  after  page." 
What  warranty  is  there  for  either  "  book  "  or  "  pages "  in  the 
Latin  ?  Go  the  other  hand,  we  must  remind  Mr.  Clayton  that  some 
of  his  explanations  are  too  perfunctory — e.  (j.  where  he  says  of 
"  sinus  reductos,"  in  the  well-known  description  of  the  haven  on 
the  coast  ot  Libya  in  the  First  Book  (v.  161 ),  that  his  impression  is 
that  they  mean  *'  the  indentations  in  that  side  of  the  island  which 
faced  seaward."  Could  any  side  of  an  isbmd  face  otherwise  than 
seaward?  Again,  we  dislike  such  renderings  as  "an  autre  vast  " 
for  "  vasto  antro,"  though  "  autre  "  may  be  a  Shakspearian  word. 
Why  would  not  "  cavern "  do  as  well?  But  this  version  is  in 
the  main  clear,  idiomatic,  and  trustworthy,  and  calculated  to  be  of 
use  to  those  who  need  a  prose  translation.  For  ourselves,  or  for 
younger  students  in  whom  we  feel  an  interest,  we  should  always 
prefer  a  good  verse  translation  to  one  in  prose ;  nor  are  we  at  all 
sure  that  the  former  need  be  much  less  literal  and  helpful  than 
the  latter.  Certainly  Conington's  ^Eneid  in  octosyllables  leaves 
scarcely  a  word  or  thought  of  the  original  unrepresented.  And,  as 
certainly,  Mr.  Blackmore's  verse  translation  of  the  Georgics  is  so 
close,  while  perfectly  poetic,  as  to  enable  Mr.  Wilkins  here  and 
there  to  appropriate  whole  lines,  and  almost  couplets.  Since 
however  there  are  sure  to  be  those  who  prefer,  and  fancy  they 
need,  a  prose  version,  we  can  recommend  to  them  the  labours  of  Mr. 
Wilkins  and  Mr.  Clayton. 


i.lE  CRAVENS  OF  CRAVENSCROFT.* 
ri^HE  hands  of  Esau  and  the  voice  of  Jacob  made  a  difficult 
-L  combination  for  the  recognition  even  oi'  a  father.  In  like 
manner  the  finery  and  slipslop  of  a  modern  Rosa  Matilda,  with 
the  coarseness  which  is,  we  will  hope,  distinctive  only  of  the  lower 
creature,  man,  throw  the  parentage  of  a  novel  into  an  obscurity  so 
dense  that  the  critic  is  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  catalogue  it,  or  to 
which  side  of  the  house  to  assign  it.  In  one  page  of  the  Cravens 
of  Crarenscroft  we  find  a  sickly  sweetness  and  tinsel  glitter  essen- 
tially feminine ;  in  another  we  stumble  over  expre.-rsions  and  ideas 
which  we  would  fain  believe  have  nothing  feminine  in  them  save 
their  exnggeration ;  while  the  epicene  name  on  the  title-page  may 
mean  anything,  from  Henry  to  Harriet,  or  Hugh  to  Hester.  If 
the  book  is  written  by  a  man,  we  should  guess  hii.i  to  be  one  lately 
connected  with  niillineiy  and  haberdashery,  'liie  perpetual  re- 
ference to  certain  circumstances  of  woman's  attire  seems  to  point 
to  a  training  of  this  kind ;  or,  it  may  be,  to  a  still  closer  know- 
ledge.    "  Gauntleted  gloves  "  many  times  drawn  on  and  ofi'; 
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dainty  hats  and  plumes;  trailing  silks — "the  chaste  mauve 
trimmings "  so  "  prettily  contrasting  "  with  the  main  colour  of 
one  thought  worthy  of  special  notice ;  "  dressy  petticoats  "  and 
"  sixty-inch  skirts " — this  seems  a  touch  decidedly  beyond  the 
average  man.  "  The  high  heels  and  tall  ankles,  the  dressy  tassels 
and  superfine  kid  of  Mab's  well-fitting  gaiter-boots  ";  the  absorb- 
ing and  constantly  recurring  topic  of  dress  and  fashion ;  and  the 
bitterness  of  poverty  weighing  on  Maud  Craven's  young  soul 
because  she  cannot  afford  expensive  silks  or  superfine  kid  gaiter- 
boots,  or  plumes  and  dressy  petticoats,  like  her  friend  Mab  Ayre — 
are  these  the  hairy  hands  of  Esau  touching  sacred  subjects  with 
naive,  if  clumsy,  reverence,  or  is  it  the  piping  voice  of  Jacob  glibly 
running  over  conditions  known  by  heart  and  familiar  as  household 
words .''  Add  to  this  an  immense  amount  of  sensuality  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  dramatis  persona,  a  surfeit  of"  scarlet  lips  "  and  shining 
hair,  &c.  with  the  women,  and  the  more  suggestive  than  pleasant 
dwellingonthe  "attractive physical  beauty  "  or  the  personal  ugliness 
of  the  men,  and  we  fall  again  into  a  sea  of  doubt.  Is  this  baseness 
of  standard  from  within  or  without  ?  Has  a  woman  written  of 
her  own  sex  so  unworthily  because  of  her  profound  knowledge,  or 
a  man  because  of  his  insolent  ignorance?  In  either  case  we  pro- 
test against  the  picture  as  utterly  unfair  to  average  decent  women ; 
founding,  as  it  does,  their  claims  to  be  loved  and  their 
reasons  for  loving  on  the  one  sole  foundation  of  sensuous  personal 
beauty. 

The  more  technical  qualities  of  the  Cravens  of  Cravetiscroft  are 
also  such  as  are  generally,  with  reason  or  without,  ascribed  to  lady- 
writers.  Sentences  are  ruthlessly  deprived  of  their  nominatives, 
and  broken  ofi"  in  mid  career,  like  fountains  gushing  mightily  at 
their  source,  but  running  into  sand  before  they  have  gone  half-a- 
dozen  yards.  In  the  opening  pages  a  passage  occurs  which  may 
serve  as  an  example  for  the  rest: — 

Even  now,  as  he  sits  alone  in  the  librarj-,  with  its  great  shelves  weighty 
with  old  literature,  which  would  make  modern  readers  shudder  ;  a  library 
whose  heavy  reading  is  quaint  books  of  the  last  centur3',  and  whose  light 
reading  is  Gil  Bias  and  Don  Quixote,  the  Tatter,  and  The  Ge/ttteman's 
Magazine.  Even  now,  while  Mr.  Craven  sits  alone  there,  fumbling  through 
a  drawer  of  musty  papers,  he  is  thinking  of  how  he  should  like  to  deck  his 
daughter's  beauty,  to  put  flowers  in  her  h^ir,  and  jewels  on  her  neck,  to 
give  her  carriages  and  horses,  and  luxuries  of  all  kinds,  to  keep  her  softly, 
so  that  no  rough  wind  might  touch  her. 

This  kind  of  odd  chopped-up  method  is  the  dominant  style  of 
the  book ;  but  interspersed  are  wonderful  little  tricks  of  manner 
which  form  a  playful  embroidery  on  the  severer  substance,  and 
enliven  the  more  sober  passages  with  their  somewhat  startling 
caprices.  "  Ware,  there.  Captain  Ellerton,"  says  the  author  to 
his  favourite  hero,  who  has  "  masculine  eyes  as  dark  and  almost  as 
sweet  "as  those  of  a  certain  Miss  Nellie  Hope.  "George  Ayre,  George 
Ayre !  you  were  never  born  into  the  world  to  win  women  by  your 
beauty.  Be  warned,  and  stand  aside  ;  for,  alas !  goodness  counts 
little  with  a  girl  ready  to  run  mad  for  the  sake  of  a  handsome  face 
or  the  glitter  of  a  garish  uniform."  This  is  his  cry  to  wide- 
mouthed,  stiff-haired  George  Ayre,  whom  Maud  Craven  flouts 
because  he  is  only  good  and  not  handsome,  though  Maud  is  meant 
to  be  the  dearest  little  girl  in  the  world,  and  a  pearl  of  exceeding 
price.  Again,  "  It  certainly  was  not  right.  I  am  not  going  to 
defend  Mab's  secret  love  trysts,  or  any  of  the  wrongdoings  which 
followed  in  its  (sic)  track  " — "  I  have  grown  to  like  Mab  Ayre.  As 
her  story  opens  under  my  pen,  as  I  see  her  flitting  in  and  out 
amongst  my  pages,  I  have  learned  to  welcome  her.  Has  she  won 
upon  you  ?  If  she  has  not,  it  is  because  my  power  of  delineation 
fails  to  paint  her  as  she  is."  "  Do  you  believe  in  luck  ?  I  do." 
The  "you"  in  both  these  latter  quotations,  means,  we  suppose, 
the  reader.  Such  tricks  as  these  are  simply  silly;  and  the  pre- 
tence of  reality  in  them  is  the  most  contemptible  feature  of  a 
contemptible  aftectation.  A  bad  habit  of  calling  God  to  witness 
this  or  that  trumpery  assumption  of  mock  passion  or  pathos,  in 
these  "  scarlet  lipped  "  puppets  is  a  sin  of  a  deeper  dye,  and  one 
which  we  can  never  too  strongly  condemn.  If  the  dramatic 
exigencies  of  the  scene  demand  some  passionate  appeal  to 
a  higher  power,  such  as  we  know  men  naturally  make  in  certain 
mental  states,  that  might  be  passed  by  as  one  of  the  artistic 
necessities  of  the  circumstance  on  liand.  But  when  we  find 
an  author  endeavouring  to  bolster  up  his  miserable  marionettes 
of  sawdust  and  canvas-rag  by  pretended  solemn  adjurations  to 
God  to  pity  their  siifi'erings  and  to  pardon  their  sins,  we  feel 
that  the  whole  thing  is  disgusting,  on  the  one  hand  by  its 
weakness,  on  the  other  by  its  impiety,  and  revolting  in  its 
sense  of  falsehood  all  round.  Men  who  would  have  "  paid 
down  gold "  for  the  love  of  such  or  such  a  woman ;  and 
women  who  would  have  "  paid  down  gold  "  in  their  turn 
for  "  the  laugliing  haughty  lip,  the  fair  oval  of  her  cheek,  or 
the  graceful  njurid  of  lier  cliiii,"  speaking  of  a  sister  and  rival; 
dashing  dragoons  skilled  in  lady-killing  under  all  skies  and  in  all 
countries,  suddenly  pulling  up  and  making  model  husbands,  con- 
stunt,  contrite,  and  deliciou.sly  domesticated;  fast  young  ladies,  to 
whom  life  is  nothing  if  it  does  not  include  luxury  and  pleasure 
and  handsome  jewelry  and  shining  silks,  giving  up  wealth  and 
title  and  mngnilicent  domains  till  for  the  sake  of  a  handsomo 
young  barrister  with  superb  grey  eyes  and  great  "  pliysieal  beauty," 
but  no  practice  to  speak  of,  and  finding  exquisite  (injoyment  in 
love  and  a  "  bijou  residence  "  in  I'ayHwuler  ;  sallow-cheeked,  pale- 
eyed  young  ladies  plotting  with  serviceablo  aunts  for  a  hopeless 
love,  and  against  a  suspected  rival — tiiese  are  some  of  the  more 
striking  addenda  to  the  list  wo  liave  already  given  ;  and  wcj  scarcely 
know  which  cliariu'teristic  is  tlie  worst — the  abnurdil)'  and  some- 


thing more  of  the  style,  or  the  faultiness  and  something  more 
of  the  portraiture.  "Everybody  lively,  everybody  hungry  and 
eager  for  their  dinner.  Maud  Craven  dressed  in  Mab's  dressing- 
room  ;  Mab  running  in  and  out  all  the  while  looking  after 
her  guests  " — this  is  a  phrase  taken  literally  at  a  random  opening. 
Another  is  the  soliloquy  of  Captain  Ellerton,  the  hero,  as  he 
sits  in  the  wood  making  love  to  Maud  Craven,  the  heroine: — 
"  What  a  row  she  would  make  in  town,  if  a  fellow  only  caught 
such  a  trump  and  transplanted  her  to  London  !  How  the  men 
would  run  wild  after  her,  and  how  the  women  would  hate  her ! 
She  is  the  prettiest  little  devil  I  ever  saw  in  my  life." 

We  have  seen  something  of  the  estimation  in  which  Mab  Ayre 
is  held  by  the  author.  She  is  certainly  not  oSered  to  us  as  quite 
spotless;  but  the  confidential  asides  in  which  H.  Bouverie  Pigott 
indulges  while  confessing  her  sins  and  lamenting  her  short- 
comings, confess  also  his  or  her  triumphant  admiration  and  even 
respect.  On  the  whole,  Mab  Ayre's  history  hardly  bears  out  her 
author's  commendations.  She  is  a  handsome,  voluptuous-looking 
girl,  who  seems  to  have  two  ideas  by  which  she  lives — love 
of  dress  and  love  of  a  certain  Philip  Marchmont,  who  is  out 
of  the  picture  till  the  end  of  the  second  volume.  Bj'  the- 
stale  devices  of  false  reports  and  intercepted  letters,  she  is 
induced  to  believe  him  faithless ;  and  after  sundry  veerings,  she- 
at  last  consents  to  accept  the  elidble  oB'er  of  Sir  Henry  King, 
a  swarthy,  muscular,  and  decidedly  unchristian  person,  with, 
a  thick  under  lip,  bold,  black,  angry  eyes,  a  fine  estate,  a 
considerable  fortune,  and  a  savage  temper.  She  hates  him,  but 
rather  ungratefully,  for  he  loves  her  sincerely  if  brutally,  and 
gives  her  "  lovely  presents,"  with  a  prodigality  that  should  have 
had  at  least  some  kind  of  reward.  To  annoy  him,  and  because 
she  is  thoroughly  selfish  and  unprincipled,  she  encourages  the 
insolent  admiration  of  a  certain  Mr.  Poland,  a  "  City  gentleman  " 
with  a  Jewish  nose,  and  also  boasting  a  pair  of  bold  black,  if  not 
angry,  eyes;  and  when  Sir  Henry  naturally  objects  to  this 
questionable  kind  of  partnership,  she  openly  defies  him,  and 
encourages  her  Jewish-nosed  admirer  with  yet  greater  freedom. 
Things  go  on  in  this  uncomfortable  manner,  she  hating  her  lover 
and  furious  at  the  position  into  which  she  has  allowed  herself  to 
drift,  when,  the  week  before  her  mairiage,  while  waiting  in  Vere- 
Street  for  her  aunt  who  is  shopping  at  Marshall  and  Snelgrove's, 
she  sees  her  former  lover,  Philip  Marchmont,  with  his  superb  grey 
eyes  and  satisfactory  physical  beauty.  One  rapid  explanation 
removes  all  difficulties  and  doubts,  and  they  agree  to  meet  to- 
morrow night  "  in  the  pines,"  down  at  Ayretield,  whither  Mal> 
and  her  mother,  Lady  Ayre,  are  going  to-day.  They  do  meet : 
but  Mab  refuses  to  elope  with  him  on  his  first  asking.  The  next 
night  they  meet  again,  and  then,  her  No  transformed  to  Yes,  they 
go  off  together  in  a  carriage  and  pair,  quite  like  a  couple  in  old- 
world  romance.  But  before  she  takes  this  supreme  step  she 
gathers  enough  courage  and  straightforwardness  to  tell,  first  her 
mother,  and  then  Sir  Henry  King,  that  she  declines  to  marry  him 
now  at  the  eleventh  hour ;  supplementing  this  by  informing  the- 
latter  that  she  hates  and  loathes  him,  and  has  always  hated  and. 
loathed  him.  She  and  her  lover  are  driving  in  her  little  ponj' 
carriage  during  this  revelation ;  and  a  scene  of  characteristic 
coarseness  follows.  Sir  Henry  comes  out  in  his  true  colours, 
and  threatens  to  murder  her ;  whereupon  Mab,  givin"  the- 
ponies  their  heads,  and  urging  the  more  spirited  of  the- 
two  to  almost  madness,  does  some  damage  to  Sir  Henry'* 
collarbone  in  an  upset,  but  escapes  with  a  whole  skin  and 
pale  cheeks  for  her  own  part.  After  which  she  elopes  with 
JPhilip,  wears  her  old  ribbons  with  a  good  grace  in  her  bijou  resi- 
dence at  Bayswater,  and  by  her  new-found  matronly  dignity  over- 
awes the  full-blown  vulgarity  of  Mr.  Poland,  and  stultifies  the 
proverb  about  touching  pitch  and  not  being  defiled.  The  Cravcit» 
of  Cravetiscroft  is  to  careful  literature  what  "  dashing  "  work  and 
free  scumbling  are  to  careful  drawing.  Everything  is  done  breath- 
lessly, in  a  hurry,  without  thought,  without  delicacy,  without 
neatness  or  tenderness  of  touch.  It  is  all  broad  lines  and  garish 
colours,  with  the  look  of  trowel-work  throughout ;  and  the  result  is- 
the  invariable  result  of  such  a  method  of  working — glare,  dispro- 
portion, coarseness,  and  smudge. 


FRENCH  LITEKATURE. 

THE  fourth  volume  of  M.  du  Camp's  largo  work  on  Paris  *  is- 
full  of  melancholy  interest,  for  it  discusses  the  subject  of 
mendicity  and  other  kindred  topics.  The  author  does  not  content 
himself  with  giving  us  dry  stiitistical  details,  and  telling  us  what 
are  the  measures  adopted  at  the  present  time  for  the  better 
administration  of  public  charity.  Ho  goes  to  the  origin  of' 
the  question,  and  in  a  graphic  picture  unfolds  b(?i'ore  us  those- 
mysteries  of  the  Cour  des  Miracles  whicli  most  readers  know  only 
tiirough  the  pages  of  Victor  Hugo's  Xotrc-Dame  </<•  I'uris.  If 
the  mediiX)val  fraternity  of  beggars  could  boast  oi ila  frttnvs-mitoux^ 
its  saliouh'.u.r,  and  its  coquil/arJs,  the  chwsifieation  of  mcHlern. 
mendicants  in  equally  comi)licated  ;  and  M.  >lu  Camp  brings  forwiivd 
a  number  of  anecdoti's  which  prove  bolli  the  ingenuity  of  a;* 
iDcssieurs  and  the  Ibrmidable  proiiortions  attained  by  that  .>;courge- 
of  society.  Hospitals,  I'ouiidling  in.slitutiiu'.s,  and  lunatic  asylums, 
are  all,  to  a  certain  extent,  connected  with  the  serious  problem  of 
pauperism ;  and  they  are  all  minutely  e.xaniined  by  our  author,. 

•  I'aris,  tea  orijanea,  xcf  jimctiont  et  sa  vie.  I'ur  Ma.\.  du  Ciimp.  Vol.  4- 
Tal  is  and  Loniloii  :  L.  lluchi'tlo  Co 
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who  has  evidently  bestowed  careful  and  persevering  inquiry  on 
the  subject.  It  is  certain,  for  instance,  that  cases  of  madness 
have  rapidly  multiplied  of  late  in  Paris,  owing  to  the  continually 
increasing  consumption  of  alcoholic  drinks ;  and  there  is  little 
doubt,  fi-om  what  M.  du  Camp  tells  us,  that  the  destruction  of  the 
public  buildings  during  the  civil  war  of  the  Commune  was  the 
result  of  a  monomania  fed  by  intoxication,  with  which  politics 
had  really  little  to  do.  One  of  the  merits  of  the  work  before 
us  is  that  it  points  out  what  reforms  ought  to  be  introduced 
in  the  laws  and  police  measures  which  are  applied  to  the  sur- 
veillance of  pauperism  and  to  the  administration  of  hospitals. 

M.  Tivier  has  composed  a  work  *  which  supplies  an  important 
desideratum  in  the  history  of  French  literature.  Even  so  lately 
aa  fifty  years  ago  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  were 
the  only  times  considered  worthy  of  study  from  a  literaiy  point 
of  view;  the  Renaissance  period  was  scarcely  taken  notice  of;  and 
as  for  the  middle  ages,  they  were  regarded  as  a  period  of  utter  bar- 
barism, a  knowledge  of  which  could  answer  no  purpose  whatever. 
The  French  University  itself  encouraged  this  narrow  disposition, 
and  we  remember  that  M.  Villemain's  celebrated  lectui-es  on  the 
literature  of  the  mediaeval  times  were  considered  as  an  almost 
scandalous  departure  from  the  old  Sorbonne  traditions.  Matters 
have  fortunately  improved  in  this  respect,  and  M.  Tivier's  hand- 
some volume  is  the  latest  sign  of  a  more  liberal  treatment  of 
French  national  poetry.  It  reproduces  the  substance  of  the 
author's  lectures  at  the  Besanjon  Faculty  des  Lettres,  and  with  a 
few  exceptions  it  leaves  comedy  entirely  unnoticed.  The  origin 
of  dramatic  literature  in  the  old  jeu-parti,  the  mysteries  or  miracle 
plays,  and  the  quasi-historical  dramas  of  Pierre  Gringore,  are  first 
noticed;  then  comes  the  Renaissance,  with  JodeDe,  Theodore Beza, 
and  Jean  de  la  Taille.  All  these  authors  may  not  perhaps  rise  to  the 
true  standard  of  taste  and  sesthetic  perfection ;  but  their  works  are 
extremely  interesting,  and  it  is  always  curious  to  trace  the  succes- 
sive developments  of  any  art  from  its  early  manifestations  to  its  full 
growth.  For  this  reason  M.  Tivier  has  done  well  to  multiply 
quotations,  and  as  the  works  from  which  the  extracts  are  taken 
are  not  always  easily  accessible,  the  Histoire  de  la  litterature 
dramatique  has  the  twofold  merit  of  an  excellent  didactic  trea- 
tise and  of  a  copious  anthology. 

M.  Beule  is  already  well  known  to  our  readers.  "We  have  on 
several  occasions  reviewed  his  volumes  on  the  Caesars,  and 
we  have  endeavoured  to  give  an  idea  of  that  singular  union  of 
archaeological  and  historical  talent  with  political  energy  which 
constitutes  his  special  characteristic  as  an  author.  His  present 
work  t,  devoted  to  an  account  of  explorations  made  by  himself 
and  others  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  has  exclusively  a  scientific 
interest,  and  the  wide  variety  of  the  subjects  discussed  will 
recommend  it  to  the  general  reader.  One  of  the  most  curious 
€ssays  in  the  first  volume  refers  to  the  attitude  of  Christianity  in 
Rome  in  the  days  of  the  Caesars,  and  to  the  singular  fact  that  the 
whole  Flavian  lamily  was  deeply  leavened  by  the  new  religion. 
The  Abbe  Greppo,  the  Cav^iere  de  Rossi,  and  M.  Aube  had 
already  examined  this  episode  from  diff'erent  points  of  view. 
M.  Beule  in  his  turn  passes  judgment  on  the  opinions  maintained 
by  these  writers,  and  shows  that,  if  the  Imperial  sceptre  had 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Elavil,  the  triumph  of  Christianity 
would  have  taken  place  two  centuries  sooner  than  it  actually  did. 
Amongst  the  papers  collected  in  the  second  volume  we  would 
name  more  especially  M.  Beule's  letters  from  Carthage,  whither 
he  had  gone  for  the  purpose  of  beginning  a  series  of  excavations, 
his  account  of  Mr.  Layard's  Assyrian  discoveries,  and  his  notice 
of  Mr.  Newton's  researches  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  literary  reputation  of  M.  Granier  de  Cassagnac  +  had  until 
quite  recently  been  considered  as  resting  chiefiy,  if  not  exclusively, 
upon  certain  ouirages  de  circmdance  suggested  by  the  politics 
of  the  day,  which  could  not  aspire  to  anything  beyond  a  very 
ephemeral  success.  He  now  comes  forward  with  a  work  of 
great  pretensions  on  the  Origin  of  the  French  Language,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  excite  much  discussion  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel.  So  far  back  as  the  year  1836  the 
daily  paper  La  Presse  published  the  original  draft  of  this  work, 
and  even  in  its  early  form  it  was  generally  and  favourably  noticed. 
A  distinguished  philologist,  M.  Pierquin  de  Gembloux,  trans- 
ferred, in  fact,  the  whole  of  it  to  his  own  Histoire  des  2>('iois,  as 
being  a  production  of  the  highest  importance  and  authority  on 
the  subject.  Revised,  corrected,  and  extended,  the  articles  of  the 
Presse  now  appear  as  a  substantial  treatise,  and  challenge  the 
attention  of  scholars.  Without  attempting  here  to  examine 
minutely  the  theory  maintained  by  M.  Granier  de  Cassagnac, 
we  shall  merely  say  that  it  starts  from  an  absolute  denial  of 
the  hypothesis  so  universally  received  which  regards  both  the 
French  language  and  the  patois  or  dialects  branching  out  from  it  as 
proceeding  from  a  coiTuptionof  the  Latin.  In  the  first  place,  says 
our  author,  the  original  language  of  the  G.auls  never  ceased  to  be 
both  spoken  and  written  during  the  Roman  domination  and  after 
it,  and  we  find  it  prevailing  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century. 
Again,  the  occurrence  of  a  large  number  of  Greek  words  in  the 
French  language  properly  so  called,  and  in  all  its  dialects,  cannot 
be  accounted  for  by  the  mere  presence  of  the  Romans  in  Gaul. 
It  is  impossible,  we  are  told,  that  they  should  have  imported 
these  words,  especially  those  of  which  the  Latin  idiom  has  no 

•  Hintoire  de  la  lUUrature  dramatinne  en  France,  depuis  sea  originei 
jiuqu'au  Cul.    Par  H.  Tivier.    Paris :  Thorin. 

t  Fouilles  et  D6cnuverte».    Par  M.  BeuM.    Paris :  Didicr. 

j  Hittoire  des  orirjinet  de  la  langue  franfaise.  Par  A.  Granier  de 
Ca3sagnac.   Paris :  Oidot. 


trace  whatever.  Thirdly,  M.  de  Cassagnac  says  that,  if  the 
Romans  had  been  powerful  enough  to  force  their  language  upoa 
the  Gauls,  it  is  inconceivable  that  they  should  not  have  followed 
the  same  course  towards  the  Greeks,  the  Egyptians,  the  Jews,  &c. 
Yet  not  only  did  those  people  carefully  preserve  the  use  of  their 
own  idiom,  but  even  the  immediate  neighbours  of  the  Latins, 
such  as  the  Etruscans,  the  Osci,  the  Umbrians,  and  the  Sam- 
nites  never  used  Latin  aa  a  familiar  and  habitual  mode  of  inter- 
communication. M.  de  Cassagnac  concludes  by  arguing  that,  as 
the  Gauls  and  the  Latins  sprang  from  a  common  origin,  their 
languages  had  naturally  many  points  of  similarity ;  and  in  like 
manner  both  French  and  other  European  idioms  betray  the  most 
striking  affinity  with  the  Sanscrit,  although  it  would  be  absurd  to 
suppose  that,  within  the  limits  of  historic  time,  the  Hindus  ever 
had  any  political  intercourse  with  the  Gauls  or  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Italy.  As  we  have  said,  we  do  not  mean  here  to  discuss 
M.  de  Cassagnac's  theory ;  we  merely  state  it,  and  we  must  add 
that  it  is  very  ingeniously  worked  out.  The  book  is  completed 
by  an  account  of  the  formation  of  what  may  be  called  the  literary 
languages  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  France. 

M.  Paul  Albert's  new  volume  *  treats  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
or,  more  strictly,  of  what  is  generally  designated  as  the  ag© 
of  Louis  XIV.  After  the  first  rude  beginnings  we  come  to 
the  age  of  perfection ;  after  a  long  epoch  of  formation  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  midst  of  harmony,  method,  regularity,  and 
aesthetic  finish.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  Descartes, 
Pascal,  Cardinal  de  Retz,  and  even  Pierre  Comeille,  do  not 
properly  belong  to  what  is  called  the  Louis-Quatorze  epoch. 
M.  Victor  Cousin  has  explained  on  several  occasions  what 
constitutes  the  diff'erence  between  the  writers  who,  like  Madame 
de  Sevigne,  form  part  of  the  earlier  group,  and  those  who 
should  be  classed  in  the  later  one  ;  but  it  is  perhaps  best 
to  retain  for  purposes  of  teaching  an  arrangement  which  has 
the  sanction  of  ages  ;  and  therefore  M.  Albert  has  included 
under  the  well-known  denomination  siMe  de  Louis  XIV  such 
authors  as  Vaugelas  on  the  one  side  and  Saint-Simon  on  the  other. 
His  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  sketch  of  French  society,  and 
his  second  to  a  short  history  of  the  Academic  Fran^aise ;  then 
come  the  literary  representatives  of  the  Fronde,  La  Rochefoucauld 
and  Cardinal  de  Retz  ;  the  Jansenists,  with  Pascal — that  effrayant 
genie — and,  finally,  the  "classics  "  properly  so  called.  M.  Albert  has 
wisely  kept  a  place  apart  in  his  gallery  for  burlesque  poets,  such 
as  St.-Amant,  Cja-ano  de  Bergerac,  and  Scarron.  This  last-named 
author  especially  deserves  to  be  remembered  on  account  of  the, 
common  sense  and  the  sound  critical  views  which  are  apparent 
throughout  his  Virgile  travesti. 

The  remarkable  articles  which  M.  Francois  Lenormant  has  re- 
printed in  the  volume  entitled  Essais  sur  Vinstruction  puhlique  f, 
are  the  more  interesting  because  they  were  written  long  before  the 
terrible  events  of  the  last  two  years.  When  the  Correspondanf 
published  his  critiques,  France  had  not  yet  sunk  under  the  results 
of  a  system  originating  in  the  combined  action  of  ignorance, 
conceit,  and  unbelief.  M.  Lenormant  was  one  of  the  chief  leaders 
of  the  Catholic  party  in  France;  he  had  persistently  protested 
against  the  monopoly  of  teaching  enjoyed  by  the  University, 
and,  whilst  claiming  on  behalf  of  the  Gallican  Church  the  freedom 
which  had  been  taken  away  from  it  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution,  he  forcibly  pointed  out  the  defects  of  the  system 
of  instruction  then  adopted.  But,  as  the  preface  to  this  new 
volume  aptly  states,  all  these  defects  still  exist;  France  is  of 
all  countries  in  Europe  the  one  where  the  spirit  of  routine  most 
thrives,  and  there  is  not  one  of  the  changes  called  for  by  M. 
Lenormant  which  does  not  still  appear  prominently  in  the  schemes 
of  modern  educational  reformers.  These  posthumous  papers ' 
are  consequently  well  deserving  of  attention,  and  the  learned 
archaeologist  who  has  edited  them  deserves  the  thanks  of  the 
public.  Whilst  raising  a  monument  to  his  father's  memory,  he. 
has  also  added  a  valuable  item  to  the  works  recently  suggested . 
by  the  reform  of  education  in  France.  : 

M.  de  Lomenie's  monograph  on  Beaumarchais  {  reappears  in 
a  cheaper  and  more  portable  form ;  it  certainly  deserved  the 
honours  of  a  new  edition,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  induce  persons  • 
interested  in  French  literature  to  study  the  life  of  a  man  who 
occupies  one  of  the  most  prominent  places  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  M.  de  Lomenie  has  enjoyed  the  rare  advan- 
tage of  access  to  a  large  collection  of  family  papers,  and  he  has 
made  use  of  them  with  admirable  discretion  and  care.  Before  the 
publication  of  his  work  there  existed  no  good  biography  of  Beau- 
marchais, and  it  is  rather  singular  that  a  man  leading  the 
busy,  active,  and  exciting  life  of  the  author  of  the  Mariage  de 
Figaro  should  have  left  no  memoir  of  himself;  for  the  two 
volumes  bearing  that  designation  consist  merely  of  legal  docu- 
ments, and  of  factnms  connected  with  the  scandalous  Goesman  law- 
suit, and  supply  no  detail  whatever  as  to  the  author's  life. 
Fortunately  M.  de  Lomenie  has  come  to  the  rescue,  and  his 
publication  is  perhaps  even  more  valuable  than  autobiographical 
reminiscences  would  have  been,  because  it  has  the  merit  of  entire 
impartiality.  ' 

The  new  edition  of  Saint-Simon's  Memoirs  §  now  in  course  of 

*  LatitleraturefranfaiseauXVII'siccle.  Par  Paul  Albert.  Paris  and 
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publication  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere  reprint  of  the  edition 
fceued  in  1856-58.  It  has  been  scrupulously  revised  from  a 
collation  of  the  original  MS.,  and  contains  several  important 
enKKdatioas.  No  author  perhaps,  no  French  author  certainly, 
can  hi  named  whose  style  is  so  thoroughly  original  as  that  of  Saint- 
Simou ;  his  sentences  constantly  puzzle  us  by  their  want  of  con- 
nexion, and  we  find  every  now  and  then  words,  and  even  phrases, 
wWeh  can  be  met  with  nowhere  else.  All  these  irregularities 
are  explained  in  the  foot-notes. 

The  anonymous  author  of  the  pamphlet  entitled  L^Europe 
erimtale  *  is  anxious  that  France  should  recover  in  the  sphere  of 
polities  the  influence  which  she  has  lost,  and  the  only  means 
towards  that  end  is,  according  to  him,  the  favourite  old  recipe  of 
tile  adepts  of  Radicalism.  Appeal  to  the  spirit  of  revolution,  assist 
all  malcontents  everywhere  in  their  attempts  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  government — in  a  word,  hasten  the  era  of  univei'sal  brother- 
hood by  setting  the  whole  of  Europe  on  fire. 

The  sixteenth  volume  of  M.  Louis  Figuier's  Annce  scimitifique  f 
equals  its  predecessors  in  interest,  clearness  of  style,  accuracy, 
and  completeness.  M.  Figuier  devotes  a  long  section  to  an  account 
of  the  first  session  held  by  the  French  Association  for  the  Diffu- 
sion of  Science.  This  new  Society,  organized  on  the  same  plan 
as  its  English  prototype,  met  at  Bordeaux  last  year  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  M.  de  Quatrefages, 

Count  de  Gasparin  J  is  a  thorough  Protestant,  with  more  zeal 
than  judgment,  and  therefore  his  estimate  of  the  early  Christian 
Church,  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  of  the  middle  ages  cannot  be 
safely  trusted.  He  belongs  to  that  class  of  writers,  fortunately 
dwindling  away  both  in  numbers  and  influence,  who  believe  that 
the  niediicval  epoch  was  radically  bad,  without  one  single  good 
point  to  recommend  it,  and  that  in  the  interval  between  the 
assembling  of  the  Council  at  Niceea  and  the  publication  of 
Luther's  theses  there  was  nothing  in  Europe  but  utter  darkness. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  lectures  printed  by  Count  de  Gasparin 
in  the  present  volume  were  highly  successful,  and  that  they 
gratified  crowds  of  enthusiastic  hearers;  but  the  views  of  history 
which  they  are  intended  to  convey  are  absolutely  false  in 
many  points,  and  no  amount  of  metaphors  and  eloquence  can  com- 
pensate for  blind  prejudice.  We  remember  in  one  of  the  Countess 
de  Gasparin's  picturesquely  written  books  an  assertion  to  the 
effect  that  there  was  nothing  good  in  the  civilization  of  classical 
Greece,  and  that  Plato  especiaDy  was  an  objectionable  author. 
Now,  although  Madame  Dacier  and  the  Abbess  of  Fontevrault 
both  understood  Greek  and  enjoyed  it,  we  can  excuse  a  lady 
for  thinking  meanly  of  Plato;  but  when  we  find  a  man  who 
professes  to  teach  history  speaking  of  cette  deplorable  periods 
du  moyeti  age,  we  simply  shrug  our  shoulders,  and  conclude  that 
Voltaire's  fanaticism  was  nothing  to  this. 

The  history  of  Robert  Bruce  §  related  by  M.  Xavier  Marmier 
from  John  Barbour,  Froissart,  Walter  Scott,  and  Eraser  Tytler, 
is  an  interesting  volume.  In  the  preface,  taking  up  his  second 
title,  "  Comment  on  reconquiert  un  royaume,"  the  author  says 
that  Perth  and  Edinburgh  have  constantly  reminded  him  of 
Strasburg  and  Metz,  and  he  would  fain  tell  his  fellow-countrymen 
what  is  the  best  way  of  winning  back  again  the  provinces  which 
the  Germans  have  lately  torn  away  from  France.  He  then 
describes  briefly  the  siege  of  Metz  in  1552,  and  he  is  of  opinion 
tiiat,  if  the  France  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  the  faith  and 
the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which  characterized  the  contemporaries 
of  Robert  Bruce,  Alsace  and  Lorraine  would  soon  be  restored 
to  her.  In  the  meanwhile,  says  M.  Marmier,  by  destroying 
the  Treaty  of  Munster,  the  Germans  have  created  for  themselves 
difficulties  which  they  will  never  be  able  to  overcome. 

Two  works  lately  published  on  Xenophon  deserve  to  be 
noticed  here.  One  of  them,  by  M.  Alfred  Croiset,  is  an  essay 
composed  for  the  doctor's  degree  ||,  and  it  gives  an  excellent 
estimate  both  of  Xenophon's  moral  character  and  of  his  lite- 
rary merits.  M.  Croiset  begins  by  a  review  of  his  hero's 
military  career,  and,  in  discussing  those  of  his  writings  which 
refer  to  that  part  of  his  life,  he  deduces  from  them  the 
principal  elements  of  a  portrait  which  seems  to  us  imparti- 
ally and  accurately  drawn.  The  philosopher,  the  disciple  of 
Socrates,  stands  forth  next  for  consideration,  and  here  the 
Memorabilia  are  the  source  to  be  studied ;  they  show  us  in 
Xenophon  an  essentially  practical  man,  who  never  rises  to  general 
conceptions,  and  who  therefore  judges  men  and  things 
from  a  point  of  view  often  too  limited  and  partial.  The 
HeUenica  give  our  author  an  opportunity  of  estimating  Xenophon 
as  a  contmuator  of  Thucydides,  and  of  showing  that  the  com- 
mander who  led  the  Ten  Thousand  back  into  Greece  has  neither 
the  method,  nor  the  depth,  nor  the  harmonious  proportion 
which  characterize  the  immortal  narrator  of  the  Peloponnesian 
WM.  Xenophon,  in  sliort,  possesses  all  the  inferior  qualities 
which  we  like  to  find  in  an  agreeable,  chatty  writer  of  memoirs, 
but  none  of  those  belonging  to  the  great  masters  of  the  historic 
style.    M,  Croiset  devotes  his  last  two  chapters  to  a  general 
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review  of  the  style  of  his  hero  and  to  a  description  of  the  last 
years  of  his  life.  A  number  of  excellent  notes  terminate  ths 
volume. 

M.  H^mardinquer  only  examines  one  side  of  the  intellectual 

character  of  Xenophon  * ;  he  studies  him  as  a  moralist  and  a 
politician,  and  accordingly  he  deals  principally  with  the  Cyropeedeia, 
that  historical  romance  which  contains  the  author's  views  01 
education,  family  relations,  politics,  religion,  and  war.  He  con- 
siders Xenophon  a  somewhat  superficial  writer,  and  remarkable 
more  for  grace  than  vigour ;  he  praises  him,  however,  as  being  a 
man  who,  both  in  speculation  and  in  practice,  combined  to  a  certain 
extent  all  the  forces  of  the  human  mind. 

In  the  current  works  of  fiction,  which  still  abound  as  of  yore, 
we  find  either  a  persistent  fondness  for  the  analysis  of  psycho- 
logical monstrosities,  or  a  disposition  to  make  the  exhibition  of 
wickedness  and  immorality  serve  as  a  pretext  for  denouncing 
the  Second  Empire.  To  novels  representing  the  former  class 
belongs  M.  Charles  Diguet's  La  vierge  aux  cheveux  d'or  t  :  it  is  a 
production  which  has  not  even  the  merit  of  a  brilliant  style ;  the 
hero  is  a  madman,  and  the  book  itself  seems  as  if  it  had  been 
composed  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  M.  Eugene  Deligny  does  not  aim 
at  representing  impossibilities,  and  at  describing  characters  which 
no  one  has  ever  seen  J  ;  but  he  deals  with  the  worst  features  of 
real  life,  and  writes  sketches  which  are  simply  repulsive.  The 
most  curious  part  of  this  system  of  novel-writing — for  it  is  a 
system — is  that  the  authors  who  adopt  it  pretend  that  they  are 
really  discharging  a  moral  duty  when  they  publish  highly  seasoned 
pictures  of  vice.  They  imagine  that  a  tragical  catastrophe  in- 
volving the  punishment  of  the  faithless  wife  and  her  lover  atones 
sufficiently  for  the  scandalous  character  of  the  introductory 
chapters. 

M.  Hector  Malot§  wishes  to  describe  the  fast  life  of  the  Second 
Empire,  the  mania  for  speculation  which  then  prevailed,  and  the 
doubtful  personages  who  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  Napoleon's 
Court.  This  may  be  extremely  patriotic,  but  we  cannot  see  what 
good  result  is  to  be  obtained  by  such  a  perversion  of  talent  and  of 
literary  skill.  Would  it  not  be  far  better  to  leave  imtold  episodes 
illustrating  the  low  state  of  morality  into  which  France  has  lately 
sunk,  and  which  had  begun  long  before  the  days  of  Imperialism  ? 


*  La  Cyropedie,  essai  sjir  les  idees  morales  et  politiques  de  Xenophon. 
Par  M.  H^mardinquer.   Paris :  Thorin. 
•f  La  vierge  aux  cheveux  d'or.   Par  Charles  Diguet.   Paris :  Charpentier. 
X  La  grande  dame  et  la  Normande.   Par  Eugfene  Deligny.    Paris  :  L^vy. 
§  La  belle  madame  Donis.   Par  Hector  Malot.   Paris  :  L6vy. 
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THE    LONDON    INTERNATIONAL    EXHIBITION  of 
1K7.1  will  OI'KN  on  EASTi:U  MONDAY.    The  Iiulintrlos  llhutratod  will  bcSlI.K, 
CAnUlA(JHS,STHHI„atia  I'Ol  II).  Willi  W(.rU«iifHNK  ART  (if  nil  klmlB  imil  Cminli  iiM. 

About  ;>oii  of  tlw  hwt  WoliKM  1.1  ilu'  lull'  J.  I'lm.i.ip.  U.A.,  anil  T.  CitK!<\vi(;K.  K.A.,  will 
be  cxhibilwl  1  aliK)  Worlci  by  OllUim  ol'lhc  Army  and  Niivy. 
AOmluloD.  One  Shilling.  Mondty  uiU  Satunlav  Evening!,  Slxptoot  CMh.  after  s  o'clook. 
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The  Saturday  Eeview. 
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RYSTAL 


PALACE.  —  PARTICULAR 

THIS  DAT  and  NEXT  WEEK. 


ATTRACTIONS. 


c 


c 


Saturday  (April  V-Twenty-third  Saturday  Coneort.  at :)  ;  Openins  of  the  Khiva  Pictureg. 
Tuesday  and  Thursday —Moore  it  Burgess  Minstrels.  ut3. 
Wednesday— Sixxial  OrcheitraJ  Cmicert  oi  Sucred  Music,  at 4. 
Friday  iGood  1  ndav  >_Grand  Sacred  Concert,  at  3.30. 
Satuxday— Twenty-tourth  Saturday  Concert,  at  .i. 

The  Fine  Arts  Courts  and  Collections,  the  Technological  and  Xatural  Historj' Collections. 
ftU  the  various  illustrations  of  Art,  Science,  and  Nature,  the  Aquarium,  and  the  Gardens  and 
Park  always  open. 

Admission.  Monday  to  Friday.  Is. ;  Saturdars.  2s.  6d-.  or  by  Guinea  Season  Ticket.   

~        TAL      PALACE.  —  GOOD      FRIDAY.  —  GRAND 

-  COVCERT  of  SACRED  >IUSIC.  Principal  Sinjers,  Mr.  Santley.  Sigtior  Foli,  and  Mr. 
Sinu  Reeves  Madame  Lemmens,  Madame  Otto-Alvsleben.  and  Madame  I'atey.  Trumpet 
Obbli'^to  Mr.  T.  Harper.  The  Crystal  Palaec  Choir.  The  Company's  Orchestral  Band 
incre^cd  for  this  occasion,  and  the  Band  of  the  Coldstream  Guards  Oreanist.  Mr.  James 
Coward  Conductor.  .Mr.  XIanns.  The  new  Exhibition  of  Pictures,  including  the  wonderful 
Biuslan  pictures  from  Khiva  and  Central  Asia,  will  be  opened  for  the  first  time.  Other  Varied 
Attractions.  The  .\'iuarium,  &c  Admission.  One  Shilling,  or  by  Guinea  Season  TifJcet. 

C C  rystal  palace.— easter  entertainments.— 
OnEASTER  MONT>AY  will  be  commenceda  round  of  Special  and  Varied  Entertain- 
ments .particulars  of  w  hich  will  be  duly  announced.  

^^TSTAL   PALACE  COMPANY'S    SCHOOL  of  ART, 

SCIENCE,  and  LITERATURE  —Thirteenth  Session.  1813-74.— SCHOOL  of  PRAC- 
TICAL ENGINEERING.  The  EASTER  TERM  will  COMMENCE  on  Monday, 
April 

The  Principal  will  attend  in  the  School  from  Ten  to  Four  each  day,  from  Monday. 
April  the  21st.  to  Saturday  the  2(5th,  to  pass  Candidates  for  Admission— the  Preliminary 
examination. 

Students  can  be  inscribed  only  in  the  Office  of  the  Literary  Department,  next  the  Reading 
Boom.  Crystal  Palace,  where  Prospectuses  and  all  other  information  respecting  the  School 
can  be  obtained. 

By  order  of  the  Committee, 

F.  K.  J.  Snt::STO'S,  Superintendent  literary  Department. 

ALEXANDRA  PALACE,  Muswell  Hill,  N.— The  Alexandra 

Palace  will  be  0PENT:D  to  the  Public  on  May  24. 
The  New  Line  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  fromHighgate,  with  a  Station  in  the 
Building,  will  place  the  Palace  in  direct  communication  with  King's  Cross,  and  ail  Metropolitan 
Stations. 

The  Palace  and  Pleasure  Park  of  220  acres  will  be  open  daily  to  the  Public  throughout  the 
Summer.  On  Mondays  the  price  of  Admission  will  be  Sixpence  ;  on  all  other  days.  One 
Shilling,  On  Eight  Days  during  the  Season,  which  will  be  duly  announced,  the  price  of 
Admission  will  be  23.  6d. 

On  the  0.»ening  Day  the  price  will  be  53.  for  all  Tickets  bought  before  the  day  ;  Tickets 
bought  on  the  day  itself  will  be  78.  6d. 

The  Guinea  Season  Ticket  will  admit  the  Holder  on  all  occasions  when  the  Palace  is  open. 

The  Attractions  will  consist  of  Daily  Concerts  by  the  Company's  Band  under  the 
direction  ot  Sir.  T.  n.  Weist  Hill — of  daily  performances  in  the  Theatre  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Miiano— of  daily  Lectures,  Recitals,  and  other  amusements  in  a  Hall  specially  erected  for 
the  purpose— and  of  Performances  on  the  magnificent  Organ  by  Mr.  F.  Archer— of  Special 
Concerts,  of  Operatic  and  other  Music,  and  of  Flower  Show3_a  great  Horse  Show— Races- 
Athletic  Sports— Firework  Displays— Balloon  Ascenta—Dog  Shows— Poultry  Shows— and 
grand  Cricket  Matches. 

There  will  be  a  Museum  and  Fine  Art  Gallery —a  general  Exhibition  of  Art  Objects— a 
Bazaar  Department,  and  numerous  Scientific  Collections.  A  most  complete  Marine  Aquarium  is 
alao  being  constructed.   No  Extra  Charges  in  any  departmeut. 

The  Reireshment  Contractors  are  Messrs.  Bertram  and  Roberta, 

A  more  extended  Programme  will  shortly  be  announced. 

Season  Tickets  will  be  ready  next  month. 

S€*aoo  Tickets  One  Guinea.  

Alexandra  palace.— exhibition  of  art  and 
INDUSTRY. 

All  Communications  to  be  addressed  to  the  Man.\oer.  at  the  Palace.  Muswell  Hill,  N. 


EASTER  MONDAY  BALLAD  CONCERTS.— TWO 
SPECIAL  CONCERTS,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Boosey,  will  be  given  at 
Exeter  Hall  on  Easter  Monday.  The  first  in  the  Morning  at  2.30  ;  and  the  second  in  the 
Evening  at  Eight  o'clock.  At  each  Concert  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  and  Mr.  Santley  will  appear. 
Further  particulars  will  be  duly  announced — Application  for  Tickets  must  be  made  to  Austin, 
St.  James's  Hall,  and  Boosev  &  Co..  Holies  Street. 


D ORE'S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 
PR.aETORITTM."  with  "Triumph  of  Christianity."  "Christian  Martyrs."  "  Francesca 
da  Rimini,"  "Neophyte,"  "Andromeda,"  Sc.,  at  the  DORE  GALLERY,  35  New  Bond 
Street.  Ten  to  Sis.  Admission.  Is.  

T?  LIJ AH   WALTON'S   PAINTINGS.— EXHIBITION,  in- 

-■— ^  eluding  "A  Storm  on  the  Sea"  and  "  A  Storm  in  the  Desert."  &c.,  &c.,  and  a  Number  of 
new  and  important  Drawings  in  the  Bernese  Oberland,  NOW  OPEN  at  the  Gallery,  4  West- 
minster Chambers.  Victoria  Street,  from  Ten  to  Six— Admission,  with  Catalogue,  Is. 

HE  NINTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES,  bv 

BRITISH  and  FOREIGN  ARTISTS,  is  now  OPEN  for  One  Month,  at  J.  MoCLEAN'S 
NEW  GALLERY.  7  Haymarket — Admission  on  Presentation  of  Address  Card. 

HERBORNE  SCHOOL.— The  ANNUAL  EXAMINATION 

for  SCHOL.\RSHIPS  is  fixed  for  .June  24  and  2.3,  H73.  Particulars  will  be  furnished 
upon  application  to  the  Hkad-Master,  Sherborne.  Dorset. 

HELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Two.  £.50 ;  Six.  tin  ;  Four,  £20.    Election,  Second  week  in  May  Apply  to  the  Secee- 

TABT,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 


COLLEGE. 


'THE  EASTBOURNE 

EsUblished  1867. 
PresiWenf-Tlis  Grace  the  Duke  of  DEVONSHIRE,  K.O.,  &c. 
Vimior-'The  Lord  Bishop  of  CHICHESTER. 
Vice-PretidenU. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  CHICHESTER. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  SPEAKER  of  the  House  of  Commons,  &c. 
nead.H<ut<r-Thi  Rev.  THOMPSON  PODMORE.  M.  A.,  First  Classman  in  Classics,  and  late 

Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 
Master,  UcxUrn  SchMl—Tbe  Rev.  G.  R.  GREEN,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Lincoln  College 

Oxford.  ' 
The  ensuing  Term  will  commence  on  Thursday,  t!ie  I8t  day  of  May  next.    Boarders  to 
return  the  previous  Afternoon.  v^-.u-^io 

A  Scholarship  of  £2.5  per  annum,  tenable  for  Three  Tears  in  the  College,  will  be  offered  for 
Comi«titiQn  in  .July  next.  v/ucicu  lui 

Collli^'^Sllmmf^''  '°  ""^  <"        Secretary,  Major  Gaerard,  the 

^ilE    LONDON    INTERNATIONAL  COLLEGE 

^UVi  i'  ''Th^-  h%\\^A]l^rv^-^  S  -  "f"''  Edinburgh.  The 

SLMMf.K  I  ERM  will  CO.MME.VCE  on  Monday,  .\pril  W.  1"73.  Applications  fbr  A(rmi«ii.n 
should  U;  addressed  to  the  Pbi.vcipal.  at  the  Collcge.SpringOrove,  near  Isleworth,  Middlesex. 

-RADLEY.-ST.  PETER'S^COLLEGE,  near  Abinsdon.- 

W  J^^riia^  r-^'ptlHo't-hlW^J/irj.''^-''^^  SCHOLAIISHIPS  of  £..«  a^year  each, 

•TRINITY     COLLEGE,    Glenalmond,    Perth,  NB 

TTnrAii-Rcv.  R.  THORNTON.  D.D.  Oxon. 
A  School  on  the  model  of  the  greater  Public  Schools  of  England.  Terms  fincludine  cverv 
nece»««ry  expense  1.  •«)  and  'M  Oiiineaa.  according  to  age.   There  is  also  aTheolo'^ical  Dciiart 
ment.  for  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders.   Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  THE  WardbN 


■piYDE  PARK  COLLEGE  for  LADIES,  115  Gloucester 

Terrace.  Hyde  Park. 
The  JUNIOR  TEKM  liegins  April  I. 
The  SENIOR  TERM  April  29. 
1  A  i'T'^'-^'i'dk'st"'''"'''*  Professors.  Terms,  ic,  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 

'THE  LADIES'  COLLEGE,~Gro3venor~Squarer~SOUTH- 

■*~  .WtPTON.  Founded  by  the  Hamtvshire  Association  for  Promoting  Female  Edu- 
ratioi..  /v,^r««M_The  Bishop  of  WINCHESTER  :  Vinc.unt  EVERSLEY  :  Lord  NORTIl- 
SS'A"'-  /''•'-•"''"'-The  Right  Hon.  W.  COWPEK-TE.MPLE.  M.P.  The  SPRING 
IfcKM  "rinmences  May  I.  Applications  for  the  Pr'ratiC'  tus  and  for  Entries  may  be  addressed 
to  the  ll'.v  .KAUY  "MjUKTAfiy.  or  U>  the  Lady  Prinf-lpril.  Miss  Dasiki.s.  •^■^iics.iu 

'THE     ABBEY     SCHOOL,    Beckenham,    Kent.  —  Careful 

PKF.PARATION  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ,  age  from  Eight  to  Fourteen  ;  number 
iiS^A^l^L'^  •  •'»ve  Twelve  have  each  a  Mparate  sleeping  apartment.  Large  playground 
tZL?VTY^  >nflrmarT.  Beckenham  is  half  an  hour  by  rail  (London,  Chatham.and  Dover) 
iZ^^V- ""V  Crvslal  Palace,  and  on  gravel.   Boys  met,  if  desired,  at  any 

lo«*>n  station.  Summer  Term  begins  May  l._Addres»,  Rev.  T.  Lloyd  Phillips,  M  A 


p^RIGHTON  COLLEGE. 

-L'  /'wiWfiif-The  Earl  of  CHICHESTER. 

/V;«(  >>i7_Thc  Rev.  C.  niCG.  M.A..  late  Senior  Student  and  Tutor  of  Ch.  Oh.  Oxford. 

There  are  special  Modern  I'lirma  ultording  every  necessary  nrciiaration  for  the  Civil  Service, 
Line,  and  Woolwich  Exaniiimtions.  The  School  is  well  endowed  with  Seholarthip-  uud  Ex- 
hibitions tenable  both  in  the  College  and  at  the  Universities.  Brighton  College  is  perhapt  the 
healthiest  Public  School  in  the  kingdom. 

The  whole  nccoasary  cliarges  for  Boarders  arc  from  80  to  90  Guineas,  according  to  age. 

For  intormatioii  upply  to  the  Skcuktary. 


XJIGHFIELD  SCHOOL,  We.ston-super-Mare.— Conducted  by 

a  Wrangler,  assisted  by  a  Graduate  in  Classical  Honours.  Terms,  £Bl.  Specially 
adapted  for  delicate  Boys  Address,  Geouuk  IIiii'i'KL,  M.A. 

THE  GRANGE  SCHOOL,  Ewell,  Surrey.— 
/V/mi/to'-Dr.  BEIIR.  M.A.  //.w/-A/«^^fi/--W.  SELLS,  M.A.,  formerly  Scholar  of 
Queen's  College.  Oxford,  assisttd  by  University  Graduatea  in  Ilunours.  The  SUMMER 
TEKM  will  commence  on  Thursday.  May  1,  and  will  end  on  Thursday,  July  31.  SiiCclal  pre- 
paration for  rultJic  Schools.  Conipt'titive  Examinations,  Universities,  SiC.  Honour  Lists  and 
.■i:KKiT  particulars  on  application. 


EOSSALL  SCHOOL. 
rPHE  NORTHERN  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND  SCHOOL  at 

ROSSALL  is  now  entering  on  the  thirtieth  year  of  its  Institution.  Its  success  ha9  amply 
justified  the  views  of  the  original  promoters.  Having  both  a  Classical  and  Modern  Department 
it  has  produced  a  long  list  of  Honours  at  the  Universities,  at  the  Military,  Legal,  and  Medical 
Examinations,  while  the  cost  of  the  Education  has  been  considerably  belov  that  of  any  school 
of  a  similar  standing  in  England. 

Situate  on  the  Sea-shore  and  apart  from  any  town  or  village,  it  enjoys  an  unmainity  from  con- 
tamination, moral  and  physical,  in  which  it  stands  pre-eminent. 

The  Council  propose  to  raise  the  numbers  from  the  present  average  of  300  to  300,  to  which, 
number  the  School  is  to  be  limited. 

Terms  (inclusive!  :  Clergymen's  Sons,  with  Nominations,  47  Guineas—without,  57  Guineas ; 
Laymen's  Sons,  with  Nominations,  60  Guineas— without,  70  Guineas. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  Rev.  Robert  Henniker,  Head-Master. 

"EDUCATION  at  ZURICH,  Switzerland.— M.  F.  de  BAUDISS, 

-^-^  recently  Assistant-Master  at  Wellington  College,  receives  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS, 
and  has  now  a  FEW  VACANCIES.  M.  de  Baudiss's  Pupils,  besides  receiving  inatruction  in 
French,  German,  and  English  subjects,  have  the  opportunity  of  working  with  an  excellent 
Mathematical  Tutor,  and  of  attending  the  Lectures  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  on  Practical 

Mechanics.  Engineering,  Chemistry,  and  other  technical  subjects  (without  extra  charge).  

Terms,  references,  and  particulars  may  be  had  on  application  to  M.  F.  de  Baudiss,  Rubin- 
stein, Seefeld,  Zurich. 

WOOLWICH,    COOPER'S    HILL,    The    LINE,  CIVIL 

^  »  SERnCE.-Rev.  Dr.  HUGHES  (Wrang.  .Toh.  Col.  Cam.\whohaa  passed  over  300, 
receives  TWELVE  YOUNG  MEN  directly  for  these  Examinations,  and  in  an  entirely  sepa- 
rate wing  of  his  House  TEN  BOYS,  who  have  the  advantage  of  the  same  Tutors  Ealing,  W, 

A  GENTLEMAN  (formerly  in  the  Army),  Married,  living  on 

his  own  Estate,  in  one  of  the  best  parts  of  Hants,  assisted  by  a  Militia  OfiBcer  of  great 
Experience  in  Tuition,  wishes  to  receive  SIX  PUPILS  to  prepare  them  for  the  University, 
Civil  Service,  and  Competitive  Examinations.  Both  Gentlemen  well  versed  in  Modem 
Languages,  acquired  abroad.    Church  of  England.  The  Advertiser,  from  hia  position,  can 

offer  exceptional  Advantages.     Highest  references  given  and  required  Address,  C.  C., 

King's  Library.  Alton.  Hants. 

FOLKESTONE.— Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  Oxon 
(formerly  Principal  of  the  Elphinstone  High  School,  Bombay),  will  continue,  with  the 
Assistance  of  a  Cambridge  Honours-Man,  to  prepare  PUPILS  for  the  Universities,  Indian 
Civil  Service,  Woolwich,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations.,— Terms  and  References  oa 
application. 

■pDUCATION  in    GERMANY.— Cannstatt  on  the  Neckar, 

J— ^  near  Stuttgart  Professor  HIRSCH  will  be  in  London  from  April  16  to  May  6. 

For  Prospectuses  and  all  particulars  apply  to  Frederic  Horwood,  Esq.,  106  Palmerston 
Building's,  Old  Broad  Street.  E.C.  Professor  HIRSCH'S  Establishment  is  recommended 
by  Dr.  Charteris  uf  Edinburgh,  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan  of  Glasgow,  and  Gentlemen  who  have  had 
Sons  under  his  care. 

PRIVATE  TUITION,  in  Kensington  and  Neighbourhood,  for 

the  Public  Schools.  Universities,  Army,  &c  Rev.  J.  WILMOT,  M.A.,  formerly  one  of 

the  Masters  in  Cheltenham  College,  has  a  Morning  Class,  limited  to  Six,  from  9  to  1  daily. 
One  Resident  Pupil  can  be  Received.  The  highest  references  given  and  required.— 4  Brunswi<3c 
Gardens,  Campden  Hill,  W. 

PREPARATION  ABROAD  for  DIRECT  COMMISSIONS.— 

-*-  A  CLERGYMAN,  late  Fellow  of  his  College,  living  in  a  pleasant  town  abroad,  who  has 
passed  more  than  Two  Hundred  Candidates,  can  offer  special  advantages  to  STUDENTS  pre- 
paring for  the  above.  No  Unsteady  Pupil  retained — Address,  Rev.  M.A.,  50  Upper  Bedford 
Place,  Russell  Square.  London. 

A YOUNG  CLERGYMAN,  just  appointed  to  the  English 
Chaplaincy  at  Lugano,  in  Smtzerland.  is  anxious  to  meet  a  YOUNG  GENTLEMAN 
who.  for  the  benefit  of  his  health  or  the  advantages  of  society,  would  accompany  him.  Chaplain 
starts  April  21  Address.  Rev.  Devered.x.  35  Duke  Street,  St.  James's. 


"DEQUIRED  in  the  Country  for  TWO  BOYS,  aged  Nine  and 

J-  *^  Ten.  who  are  intended  for  Eton,  a  (non-Resident)  PRIVATE  TUTOR  to  direct  their 
Studies  towards  Scholarship  and  General  Culture.  He  will  also  be  expected  to  share  their 
amusements  and  join  them  in  their  rides.  Applications  are  s^jecially  invited  from  Public 
Schoolmen  who  have  recently  gained  Classical  or  other  distnictions  at  the  Universitiea. 
Liberal  salary — Apply  to  J.  H.,  13  Upper  Brook  Street,  London,  W. 

STATE    and    LAND  AGENT.  — A    Gentleman  of  very 

large  Experience  in  the  above  capacities,  including  the  management  of  Forests  and 
Minerals,  a  sound  practical  Farmer,  and  well  versed  in  the  judgment  and  management  of  Live 
Stock  of  all  kinds,  and  a  practical  Estate  Accountant,  is  open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT.  The 
highest  references  will  be  given — Address,  in  the  first  instance,  toEsTATB  Agent,  care  of  C.  T. 
Foster,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  U  King's  Road,  Gray's  Inn. 

(COMFORTABLY  FURNISHED  APARTMENTS  for  One 

or  Two  GENTLEMEN  in  a  quiet  House,  both  airy  and  pleasantly  situated  ;  close  to  the 
Uxbridtie  Road,  Metropolitan,  and  Great  Western  Stations.  Trains  to  City  and  West  End 
every  Ten  J.;,LUute8 — Apply  to  Mr.  Dear.  Picture  Dealer,  &c.,  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 
w.c.  [  

XpiSHING  QUARTERS.— TO  BE  LET,  on  the  banks  of  the 

River  Exe,  North  Devon,  a  COTTAGE,  containing  Two  Sitting-rooms.  Five  Bedrooms, 
Two  Servants'  Rooms.  Good  Stabling,  and  Coach-house.  The  Scenery  is  beautiful  and  the 
Trout  abundant  Apply  to  M.  P..  Cove,  near  Tiverton. 

VERLAND  ROUTE.— The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIEN- 

TAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  BOOK  PASSENGERS  and  receive 
Cargo  and  Parcels  by  theirSteamers  for 

FROM  SOUTHAMPTON.  (eS^IIJSa,. 

GIBRALTAR   1    Every  Thursday, 

MALTA  /         at  2  p.m. 

aIJen : : : : i   Every  Thursday. 

boiviijay". I 

GALLE  

MADRAS  .... 
CAI.CHTTA  ., 

PliNANG  

SINIiA'.'ORE 

CHINA  

JAPAN  

NEW  zeaIand  ::l  ^""^ff •  ^p"' 

(Cargo  only)        j  at  J  p.m. 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  returning  by  the  Company's  Steamers  within 
Six  or  Twelve  Months  of  their  arrival. 

Pnssenicrs  are  now  booked  through,  via  Bombay,  to  the  principal  Railway  Stations  in  India- 
and  throiii'h  licketsto  Venice  and  Brinilisi  are  issued  at  the  Company's 'offlcc.  Tickets  to 
BrindiM  only  can  also  be  obtamed  tirom  Messrs.  Leheac;  Si  Co.,i;  Billiter  Street  (South  Italian 
Railway  Otnce). 

For  Rates  of  Passaxe  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  information. apply  at  the  Company's 
Olhces.  122  Leadenhall  Street.  London,  or  Oriental  Place, Southampton. 

T  N^D  ^I  A  N         P^T"r  C  E^L^  POST. 

Under  Authority  from  the  POSTMASTER-GENERAL  of  INDIA. 
Parcels  not  cxceedine  fifty  pounds  in  weight  and  2  ft.  x  I  ft.  x  I  ft.  m  si^e.  and  i'.'O  in  valne, 
are  conveyed  by  the  PENi.Nsin.Ati  and  OniKSTAr.  Co.mpany  from  London  to  any  Post  Town 
in  India  at  a  umCorni  charge  of  Is.  Id.  ner  lb.   Full  Particulars  on  application  at 
122  LEADENIIALL  STREET,  E.C. 
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2  p.m. 


Thursday,  April 
and  ^4,  at  2  p.m 


Every  Friday 
Morning. 


Friday  Morning, 
April  18  and 
May  2. 


Friday  Morning, 
April  I^*. 


FrouBeindisi. 


Every  Monday, 
at  5  a.m. 


Monday.  April  21 
and  May  5, 
at  5  a.m. 


Monday,  April  21, 
at  5  a.m. 


The  Saturday  Review. 


[April  5, 1873. 


HYDROPATHY.— SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill. 
PAy5tcian_Dr.  EDWARD  LANE.  M.A..  M.D.  Edin.   Tarlcish  Baths.  Consulta- 
tions d^ly  (Saturday  excepted)  at  7  Princes  Street,  Hanover  Square,  from  Ten  till  Twelve. 

BRIGHTON.  — BEDFORD  HOTEL.  —  Every  endeavour  is 
madetorenderthisHotel  equaltoitslong-existingrepute.  Spacious  Coffee  Room  for 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel.  — Communications  to  The 
Manaoeb,  Bedford  Hotel  Company,  Limited. 

THE  GRANVILLE  HOTEL,  St.  Lawrence-on-Sea.— 
Ramsgate  the  neareet  Station  on  both  Lines.  One  of  the  most  elegant,  commodious, 
and  comfortable  Hotels  in  the  Kingdom.  Hydropathic,  Turkish,  Ozone,  Saline,  Plunge,  and 
other  Baths  in  the  Hotel. 

CREME  de  la  CREME  (the  New  Court  Note  Paper), 
made  from  ChartaPerfecta.  Registered  The  Public  arc  respectfully  CAUTIONED  that 

the  NEW  COURT  NOTE  PAPER  is  to  be  had  only  of  JENNER  &  KNEWSTUB.to  the 
Queen,  Heraldic  Engravers  and  Stationers  by  Special  Appointments  to  their  Royal  llighnessea 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  Specimens  of  Monograms,  Stamping,  and  Charta  Perfecta 
free  33  St.  James's  Street,  and  fi6  Jermyn  Street,  S. W. 

URNISH      YOUR      ^HOUSE  APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOXrr  on  JIOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  Cash  Prices  ;  no  Extra  Charges. 
Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from.  All  Goods  Warranted.  Terms  post  free  ;  with  Illustrated 
Price  Catalogue,  three  stamps  249  and  2.'iO  Tottenham  Court  Road.   Established  1862. 

TVTECHI'S  DRESSING  BAGS  and  CASES,  DESPATCH 

BOXES.  Tourists'  Writingr  Cases.  Jewel  Cases,  Writing  Desks,  Parisian  Productions. 
Library  Sets  in  Mediasval  and  Leather,  Albums,  Cases  of  Fine  Cutlery,  Scissors.  Razors.  Table 
Knives,  the  Ma^ic  Razor  Strop  and  Paste,  at  MECHI'S.  112  Regent  Street,  W.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  post  free.   Established  1827.   City  Prices  charged  for  Cash. 

PATENTED  IMPROVEMENT  in  WATCHES.— E.  DENT 

&  CO.,  61  Strand  and  34  Royal  Exchange,  Manufacturers  to  Her  Majesty,  makers  of 
the  New  Standard  Clock  of  the  Royal  Observatory.  Greenwich.  &c.,  invite  attention  to  their 
NEW  PATENT  ESCAPEMENT  for  HALF  CHRONOMETER  WATCHES,  which  ren- 
ders them  less  susceptible  to  injury,  and  corrects  those  errors  of  performance  which  generally 
arise  from  rough  usage.  Catalogues  on  application,  61  Strand,  and  34  Royal  Exchange 
(adjoining  Lloyd's),  London. 

•yHE  ASTRONOMER-ROYAL  Reported  to  the  Admiralty 

(August  13, 1870),  on  40  Chronometers  entered  for  annual  competition,  "M.F.DENT'S 
is  thefinest  we  have  ever  had  on  trial. "_M.  F.  DENT.  Chronometer,  Watch,  and  Clock  Maker 
to  the  Queen, 33  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS. 

T  ONDON    &    RYDER,    Diamond    Merchants.— Wedding 

Bracelets,  Wedding  Necklaces,  and  Wedding  Presents  of  every  description.  Brides- 
maids'Lockets,  of  new  and  original  Designs;  with  a  large  variety  of  Diamond  Ornaments  of 
artistic  merit,  in  the  best  possible  taste  and  of  sterling  excellence,  at  Messrs.  LONDON  & 
RYDER'S,  Diamond  Merchants,  17  New  Bond  Street,  corner  of  Clifford  Street. 

ESTABLISHED  A.D.  1700. 

URNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  at  DEANE  &  COMPANY'S. 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  with  priced  Furnishing  List,  post  free. 


Table  Cutlery. 

Electro-Silver  Plate. 

Tea  Trays  and  Urns. 

Gas  Chandeliers  and  Fittings. 

Lamps— Table.  Hall.  &c. 

Baths-Hot  and  Cold  Water. 


Fenders  and  Fire-irons. 
Bedsteads  and  Bedding. 
Stoves  and  Ranges. 
Copper.  Iron,  and  Tin  Ware. 
Turnery.  Brushes,  and  Mats. 
Horticultural  Tools. 


A  Discount  of  Five  per  cent,  for  Cash  Payments  of  £2  and  upwards. 
DEANE  &  COMPANY,  46  King  William  Street.  London  Bridge.  E.G. 
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CABINET  FURNITURE. 

BED-ROOM  FURNITURE. 


WASHSTANDS   wide      3  ft.         3  ft.  6  in.  4  ft. 

Good  Maple  or  Oak                                     16s.  6d.        20s.  6d.  248.  Od. 

Best  Polished  Pine                                      28s.  ed.       32s.  od.  36s.  od. 

Mahogany.  Circular  Marble  tops                     26s.  Od  -       3.5s.  Od.  _ 

Best  do.  Square  do                                      638.  Od.        70s.  Od.  87s.  Cd. 

DRAWERS  wide        3  ft.        3  ft.  6  in.  4  ft. 

Good  Maple  or  Oak                                        288.  od.        378.  Od.  558.  Od. 

Best  Polished  Pine                                     578.  Od.        72s.  6d.  95s.  Od. 

Best  Mahogany                                                738.  Gd.         95s.  Od.  130s.  Od. 

DRESSING-TABLES  wide        3  ft.        3  ft.  S  in.  4  ft. 

Good  Maple  or  Oak                                         17s.  Od.        2Is.  6d.  258.  Od. 

Best  Polished  Fine                                      25s.  6d.        29s.  od.  33s.  od. 

Best  Mahogany  Drawers                                458.  Od.        47s.  6d.  658.  Od. 

"WARDROBES  with  Drawers, 

Trays,  and  Hanging  Space              wide        4  ft.          4  ft.  6  in.  5  ft. 

Good  Maple  or  Oak                                       105s.  Od.       115s.  Od.  I27s.  6d. 

Best  Polished  Pine                                     176s.  Od.       190s.  od.  2008.  od. 

Best  Mahogany                                         230s.  od.       265s.  Od.  2908.  Od. 

American  Ash,  Birch,  Pitch  Pine,  Sic,  in  proportion. 

DINING-ROOM  FURNITURE. 
Mahogany  Cha'irs,  covered  in  leather,  stuffed 

horsehair                                                  32s.  Od.        35s.  Od.  42s.  Od. 

Mahogany  Couches                                       105s.  Od.       170s.  Od,  2108.  Od. 

Mahogany  Dining-tables,  telescope  action, 

BizeSft.  by4tt                                       1358.  Od.       1558.  Od.  190s.  Od. 

4ft.  6in.         5  ft.  6  ft. 

Mahogany  Sideboards  wide      £8  158.       £10  08.  £11  10s. 

With  plate-glass  backs                                     £9  lOs.       £13 108.  £23  Os. 

Easy  Chairs,  stuffed  horsehair                         37s.  6d.         56e.  65s.  to  1808. 

DRAWING-ROOM  FURNITURE. 
Couches.  Settees.  Ottomans,  Easy  and  Fancy  Chairs. 
Centre  Tables.  Work  Tables.  Occasional  Tables. 
Card  Tables.  Chiffoniers,  and  Cabinets. 
Davenports,  Whatnots,  Music  Cabinets,  and  Stools. 
The  above  in  walnut,  block  and  gold,  and  fancy  made. 
Gilt  Console  Tables  and  Pier  Glasses. 
WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appointment,  to  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE,  containing  upwards  of  8:>o  Illustrations  of  his 

unrivalled  Stock,  with  List  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  30  large  Show-rooms,  jiostagc  free  

39  Oxford  Street.  W. ;  I,  lA,  2.3  and  4  Newman  Street;  4.  :>,  and  6  Perry's  Place  i  and  1 
Newman  Yard,  London,  W.    The  Cost  of  delivering  Goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 

United  Kingdom  by  Railway  i>  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will  always  undertake 
delivery  at  a  small  lixed  rate. 
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NEWSPAPERS  RECOMMEND  THEM.   For  their 

Names  see  '*  Graphic,"  January  13,  1872.   Sample  Box  by  pout.  Is.  Id. 
"  BeU'BLifc**  says  the  •*  PICKWICK  PEN  "  is  a  perfect  treasure. 
**  They  come  as  a  boon  and  blessing  to  men 
The  Pickwick,  the  Owl, and  the  Waverley  Pen." 
MACNIVEN  &  CAMERON,  23  Blair  Street,  Edinburgh. 


FILMER  &  SON'S  EASY  CHAIRS  and  COUCHES.— 
The  largcRt  asBortmcnt  in  the  kingdom,  comnrisiiig  all  the  Designs  for  which  they  have 
been  celebrated  for  the  last  flfty  vearH.  and  also  all  the  Newest  Patterns,  combining  grace, 
elegance,  and  comfort.  Five  Humlrcd  diflV-rent  Patterns  always  in  Sti>ck.  New  DeaigiiM  are 
being  almotit  dailj;  added.  All  urt-  of  tlie  bu«t  quality  and  marked  in  plain  figures. —Show 
Koomi  and  (JalleriCB,  :j1  and  ;i2  Itcnic  rH  Street.  London,  W. 
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"PASY    CHAIRS    and    SOFAS.— HOWARD    &  SONS, 

Manufacturers,  solicit  an  inspection  of  their  Stock,  which  ie  of  the  most  varied  description. 
Si.  26,  «i  27  ncmer«  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W.     8lf;GES  DE  PLUME.     Howard's  Patent! 
The  moit  luxurioui  watt  poasible.  Sliow  Ki)om8_25,  26,  &  27  Ilerners  Street,  London,  W. 
HOWARD  Si  SONS. 

MEE'S^D  ENSIGNS   of  F  U  RNITURE~and~of 

IRON  and  BRASS  BEDSTEADS. 
A  New  and  Revised  Edition  of  this  Work  is  now  issued, 
In  a  lizc  convenient  for  transmission  by  post,  and  will  be  forwarded,  on  application,  liy 
\V.  A.  St  S.  SMEB, 
n  FINRDURV  PAVEMENT.  LONDON. 

TTIUNERAL     REFORM.— Tho    LONDON  NECROl'OIJS 

J-  COMPANY  conducts  FUNERALS  with  SImiillclty  and  with  urcat  Economy.  Pro- 
•ptctui  frce.-Chlcf  Oilier,  2  I/anca»ler  I'loi'c,  Hlrniid,  W.C.  i  ^ 

T"  HE  LITERARY  MACIIIINE  (Patont(Ml),  for  lioklinjr  tlio 
Book,  Wrillng-deik.  Music,  Lamp,  Meals, «ic..  In  any  position,  over  n  llcil.Sofa  or  lOiisv 
Chair.    As  nwd  by  the  I'rinccss  Loiiiw.    iuviilnable  to  Rtiidciits  nod  lnvali<l«.  Ailriilruldy 
•UailltU  for  India.   A  most  llKful  Olid  eli'Kant  GUI.    Prices  from  20«.    Drawings  jiost  Irec. 
J.  C'AKTEK,  OA  New  CaYcndUh  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 
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UARDIAN     FIRE     and     LIFE  OFFICK 

Established  1S21.  Subscribed  Capital,  Two  Millions. 
U  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Directors. 
Chairman— 3 AUES  GOODSON,  Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman— ARCUJBAU)  HAMILTON,  Esq. 


Henry  Hulee  Berens,  Esq. 
Henry  Bon  ham- Carter,  Esq. 
Charlea  Wm.  Curtis,  Esq. 
Charles  F.  Devas,  Esq. 
Francis  Hart  Dyke,  Esq. 
Sir  W.  R.  Farquhar.  Bart. 
Alban  G.  H.  Gibbs,  Esq. 
Thomson  Hankey,  Esq. 
Richard  M.  Harvey,  Esq. 


John  G.  Hubbard.  Esq. 
Frederick  H.  Janson.  Esq. 
U.  J.  Shaw  Lefevre,  Esq.,  M.P 
John  Martin,  Esq. 
Aueuetus  Prevoet,  Esq. 
Will  iam  Steven,  Esq. 
John  G.  Talbot.  Esq.,  M.P, 
Henry  Vxgne,  Esq. 


.Secreiai-y— THOMAS  TALLE^LA-CH,  Esq. 

ActuarySAUli.  BROWN,  Esq. 

N.B — Fire  Policies  which  expire  at  Ladyday  must  be  renewed  at  the  Head  Office,  or  with 
the  Agents,  on  or  before  April  9. 

Share  Capital  at  present  paid  up  and  invested   £1,000,000 

Total  Funds  upwards  of   X2,780,000 

Total  Annual  Income   ,   i^tiO.OOO 


J^OYAL 


EXCHANGE    ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

(Established  by  Royal  Charter,  A.D.  1720.) 
FOR  SEA,  FntE,  LIFE,  AND  ANNUITIES. 
Chief  Oppice— BOYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON.     BRiscH-29  PALL  MALL. 
The  accumulated  Funds  exceed  X3.600,000. 
JAMES  STEWART  HODGSON,  Esq.,  Govtrnor. 
CHARLES  JOHN  MANNING,  Esq., Su6-Got>crBor. 
FRANCIS  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON,  E«q.,  2>eputv-6oi;enior. 
Directoi-3. 


Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 


Egerton  Hubbard.  Esq. 

Nevile  Lubbock.  Esq. 
George  Forbes  Malcolmson.Esq. 
Lord  Josceliue  Wm.  Percy. 
Charles  Robinson  .Esq. 
Sir  John  Rose,  Bart. 
Samuel  Leo  Schuster. Esq. 
Eric  Carrinj^tou  Smith,  Esq. 
Octavius  Wipram,  Esq. 
Monta^  C.  Wilkinson.  Esq. 
Charles  Baring  Young,  Esq. 


 ly,-  . 

John  Garratt  Cattley,  Esq, 
Mark  Currie  Close.  Esq. 
Edward  James  Daniell,  Esq. 
William  Davidson,  Esq. 
Lancelot  William  Dent, Esq. 
Alexander  Druce.  Esq. 
Fredk.  Joseph  Edlmann.Esq. 
Charles  Hermann  Goschen,  Esq. 
Charles  Seymour  Grenfell,  Esq. 
Robert  Amafleus  Heath,  Esq. 
Wilmot  Holland,  Esq. 

NOTICE._The  usual  Fifteen  Days  allowed  for  payment  of  FIRE  PREMIU.MS  fallic* 
due  at  Lady- Day  will  expire  on  April  9. 
FIRE  ASSURANCES  may  be  effected  on  advantageous  terms. 

FARJIING-STOCK  No  extra  charge  for  the  use  of  Steam  Thrashing-Machines. 

LIFE  ASSURANCES  with  or  without  participation  in  Profits.  Divisions  of  Profit  every 
Five  Years. 

Medical  Fees  and  Policy  Stamps  paid  by  the  Corporation. 

A  Literal  participation  in  Profits,  with  the  guarantee  of  a  large  invested  Capital  Stock,  and 
exemption,  under  Royal  Charter,  from  the  liabilities  of  partnership. 

The  advantages  of  modern  practice,  with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources  have  beei» 
tested  by  the  experience  of  more  than  a  Century  and  a  half. 

A  Prospectus,  Table  of  Bonus,  and  Balance  Sheet  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
Royal  Exchange.  London.  ROBERT  P.  STEELE.  5ecre(nry. 

LIFE    ASSURANCE    for    the    PROFESSIONAL  and 
MERCANTILE  CLASSES. 

A  Short  FampUet  on  this  subject  has  been  published,  directing  attention  to 
Life  Assurance  as : 

1.  PROVISION  FOR  A  FAMILY 

2.  METHOD  OP  SAVING. 

3.  REPLACING  MONEY  LOST. 

4.  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENT. 

5.  PROVISION  FOR  OLD  AGE. 

6.  A  SECURITY  IN  BUSINESS. 

7.  A  SECURITY  IN  PARTNERSHIPS. 

Copies  may  be  procured  free  from  the 
SCOTTISH  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

EDINBURGH  (Head  Office)— 22  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE. 
LONDON  OFFICE— 3  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 
TMPERIAL     FIRE     INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803. 

lOLD  BROAD  STREET,  B.C.,  and  16  and  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  Xl,600,000.   PAID  UP  AND  INVESTED,  £700,000. 
Policies  falling  due  at  Lady-Day  should  be  renewed  before  April  1*,  or  the  same  will 
become  void. 

 JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 

EAGLE         INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
Established  1807.  (For  Lives  only.) 
79  PALL  MALL,  LONDON. 
 GEORGE  IIUMPIIKEYS.  ylclunri/ and  SecreMru- 

PHCENIX        FIRE  OFFICE, 
LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON.-ESTABLISHED  I78J. 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
luBurauccM effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 
 G  EO.  W.  LOVELL,  Secretary. 

rrUE    LONDON    ASSURANCE    CORPORATION,  for 

FIRE,  LIFE,  and  MARINE  ASSURANCES. 
Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  A.D.  17S0. 
Ofkiob-7  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Wkst-ksd  AGENTS—Messrs.  GRINDLAY  K  CO.,  .'ji  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 
FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 
Notice  ia  hereby  (riven  to  Persons  insured  against  Fire,  that  the  renewal  Receipts  for  Iniurancos 
due  at  Lady-Day  arc  riiidy  to  be  delivered,  ami  that  Insurances  on  which  the  Premium  ahall 
rcinuiii  unpaid  after  Filtccn  days  from  tlie  said  Quartcr-dny  will  liocome  void. 
Fire  IiisuronccB  can  be  etl'ectcd  with  tlic  Corpuralion  at  moderate  rutc»  ol  I'remium. 
LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Policies  in  force  for   tb,m,m 

(Exclusive  of  Bonus  Additloui.) 

Income— Premiums   £lfi0.8.'W 

Interest   <W.W  „, 

 ZV1,!S.'« 

Accumulatc<l  Premiums   fl,4»*i,)(*4 

Copies  of  the  Accounts  may  ho  obtained  on  application. 

The  Direclora  arc  ready  to  receive  applications  lor  .\irencic«  to  the  Corporation. 

 ^  JOHN  P.  LAURENCE.  Secrflari/. 

INVESTMENTS. — Wliy  is  so  miicli  Money  Lost  by  Speculiitora 
and  IiivcKlors  and  iiuiiicd  by  others  ?  and  can  from  Ten  to  Filtccn  iici-  Cent,  be  made  of 
Mmu'v  Willi  anylliiMK  like  surely  to  the  Iiivcslor  ?-Tlic  liilnrc  of  Grand  Trunk  Hallway— 
Sliourd  Hiilhvtiv  Hlnclts  lie  Hoiiiflit  or  Sold  An  Ilcm  conccrnlnff  Foreign  and  lluine  Mines— 
H.c  UKYNOI.DS'S  SKI. EOT  1, 1ST  of  INVESTMENT.S  lor  APRIL.  Forwarded  uiatls, on 
appliciitloii  to  John  U.  UifV.NOiiUH,  70  BishopsKatu  Street  Within,  London,  E.C. 
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The  Saturday  Keview. 


'J^HE       CHEQUE       BANK,  Limited. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL  £200,000,  IN  A  SHAKES  OF  £50  EACH. 

Trustees  of  Guarantee  Fund  of  £100.000  Consols. 
ROBERT  DALGLISH.  Esq.,  M.P. 
CUTIIBERT  E.  ELLISOX.  Esq.,  J.P. 
SAMUEL  MORLEY,  Esq..M.P. 
W.  U.  SMITH,  Esq..M.l». 

Directors. 

GEORGE  WODEHOUSE  CURRIE. Esq..  C?ui(n/ian. 

ALEXANDER  GRANT  DALLAS,  Esq.  (late  Governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory), 
LORD  GEORGE  IIAMILTOX,  M. P.  for  Middlesex. 

JA3CES  HERTZ,  Esq.  Oate  of  Measre.  R.  Dalglish,  Falconer  &  Co.),  Jfanaoino  Director, 

ARTHUR  J.  LEWIS.  Esq.  (Messrs.  X^ewis  Alleuby). 

W.  F.  SCHOLFIELD.  Esq.  (late  of  Messrs.  A.  &  S.  Henry  S:  Co.) 

SIDNEY  YOUNG,  Eeq.  (late  Young,  Son  &  Magnay). 

Secretary  and  A ccountant^SYDyEY  J.  NICOLLE,  Esq. 
Temporary  Offices— CLEMENT'S  HOUSE,  CLEMENT'S  LANE,  E.C. 


This  Bank  will  commence  business  hy  the  receipt  of  deposits  and  the  supply  of  blank  forms  of 
cheques  for  amounts  of  XIO  each  or  under,  on  June  3  next. 

It  has  been  established  on  a  new  system,  orisrinated  by  Mr.  Hertz,  to  afford  facilities  to 
various  classes  who  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantajres  of  banking, 
and  also  to  extend  the  use  of  cheques  of  the  Cheqce  Ba^k  to  numerous  purposes  for  wliich 
cash  payments  have  hitherto  been  required. 

It  is  intended  to  be  an  auxiliary  and  not  an  opponent  of  all  Banking  institutions  already 
cstabliAhed. 

All  cheques  must  be  drawn  on  the  forms  provided  by  the  Bank. 

No  blank  cheques  will  be  supplied  until  the  maximum  amount  for  which  it  can  be  filled  uj) 
has  been  paid  to  the  credit  of  the  (^UKQrE  Bank  with  any  one  of  the  Banks  with  which  it  is 
in  relation,  or  deposited  with  the  Chkqce  Bank  at  any  of  its  own  Ottices.  No  cheques  on 
this  Bank  against  an  overdrawn  account  can,  therefore,  be  in  circulation.  No  cheque  can  be 
filled  up  for  a  greater  amount  than  £10. 

Every  blank  cheque  will  bear  stamped  on  its  face  the  full  amount  for  which  it  may  be  drawn . 
but  it  may  be  filled  up  for  any  less  sum. 

Convenient  books  will  be  provided,  each  containing  ten  cheques  of  the  same  maximum 
denomination,  which  may  be  from  £1  each  to  the  limit  of  £10.  The  charge  for  each,  book  will 
be  la.,  which  includes  the  Government  stamps. 

Undrawn  balances  will  be  carried  forward  to  the  credit  of  the  cu-'tomer. 

All  cheques  will  be  crossed  and  payable  to  order,  and,  therefore,  a-*  they  will  require  endorse- 
ment by  the  person  in  whose  favour  they  are  drawn,  necessitate  his  giving  by  such  endorse- 
ment proof  of  payment  to  him. 

A  simple,  safe,  and  economical  plan  has  thus  been  provided  for  the  following,  amongst  many 
Other  purposes  :_ 

1.  Persons  hitherto  without  banking  accounts  can  deposit  their  cash  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Cheque  Bank,  or  pay  the  same  to  the  credit  of  the  Cheque  Bank,  to  any  Banker  in  relation 
with  it,  and  may  at  their  convenience  receive  cheque-books  for  the  amounts  deposited. 

2.  Payments  of  household  and  petty  expenses  in  London  and  tlie  suburbs. 

3.  Allowances  to  Wives.  Daughters.  Minors.  Widows,  and  Annuitants. 

4.  Payment  of  charitable  donations  and  subscriptions. 

5.  Remittances  of  small  sums  to  the  country  or  abroad. 

6.  Petty  cash  payments  and  office  expenses  of  Merchants,  Warehousemen,  Manufacturers, 
Companies,  and  others. 

7.  Payments  of  quarterly  or  monthly  salaries. 

8.  Disbursements  by  Commercial  Travellers. 

9.  Travelling  expenses  in  the  provinces  or  abroad. 

10.  The  use  of  foreigners  in  lieu  of  circular  notes  or  letters  of  credit. 

The  Cheqce  Ba>'K  will  not  pay  interest  on  deposits,  will  not  discount  bills,  nor  make 
advances,  nor  enter  into  any  financial  transactions.  All  moneys  received  will  be  deposited 
with  the  banks  in  relation  with  the  CHEQUE  Bank,  Limited.  The  names  of  such  Bankers  will 
be  published  from  time  to  time. 


The  CHEQUE  BANK  will  commence  business  on  June  3  next, 

'PHE    AGRA    BANK,    Limited.  —  Established   in  1833. 

CAPITAL.  £1.000.000. 
Hbad  Office— NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  I^ONDON. 
BaA5Ca£3ia  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay.  Madras,  Kurrachee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai. 
Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Termscustomary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interestallowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £100. 

Depotits  received  forfijced  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz.: 

At  5  percent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  12  months' Notice  of  Withdrawal. 
For  shorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bilif  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
Bxtracharge;  and  Approved  Bills  purchasedor  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  eifected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army.  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

 J.  THOMSON,  Chairman, 

P)IVIDENDS    5    and    10    to    20    PER  CENT.— 

For  Safe  and  Profitable  Investments 
Read  SHARP'S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR  (post  free). 
The  APKIL  Number  '12  pages)  now  ready. 
It  contain?  all  the  best  payinjr  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  Day. 
CAPITALISTS.      SHAREHOLDERS,       INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 
will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  nafe.  valuable,  and  reliable  Guide. 
Messrs.  SHARP  &  CO.,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers.  32  Poultry,  London.  E.C. 
(Established  1862.)  Bankers,  London  and  Westminster,  Lothbury,  E.C. 

rjLARK'S   PATENT  STEEL  NOISELESS  SHUTTERS, 

Self-Coiling,  Fire  and  Thief  Proof,  can  be  adapted  to  any  Window  or  other  Opening, 
Prospectuses  free — CLARK  &  CO.,  Sole  Patentees,  Rathbone  Place.  W. ;  Paris,  Manchester, 
Liverpool, and  Dublin. 

ESTABLISHED  Ifl&i. 

npiMEWELL,      SPECIAL  TAILOR 

and  MILITARY  OUTFITTER  to  Gentlemen  who  require  no  Credit,  8  Sackville  Street, 
Piccadilly,  W.  "A  private  trade  of  highest  class  and  character,  yielding  to  its  patrons  the  full 
advantages  of  their  position."  Book  of  Prices  post  tree. 


rrPIE    "ARCHIMEDEAN"     LAWN  MOWER 

is  the  only  Machine  that  cuts  long  or  wet  grass,  as  well  as  short  and  dry»  without 
clogging. 

"Far  superior  to  any  of  outs."  —Field. 

**  The  f(uicke?t,  most  simple,  and  most  efficient  mower  ever  ukU." —Gardeners*  C'hronich. 

"  Remarkably  ea.<>y  to  VfOTk."~Gard4-ners  Maaazine. 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Delivered  carriage  free  to  all  Stations, 
Prices  and  Testimonials  post  free  on  application. 

WILLIAMS  &  CO.,  Limited,  Manufacturers  and  Patentees,  33  King  William  'Street 
London. 

Belling  Agents:  JOHX  G.  ROLLTS.S  &  Co..  Old  Swan  Wharf,  Thames  Street.  London. 

Walter  Cab.SON  &  Soss,  La  Belle  Sauvage  Yard.  Ludgate  Hill,  Loudon  ; 
and  21  Bachelor's  Walk.  Dublin. 


F 


CANDLES. 


lELD'S   PATENT    "  OZOKERIT 

ONE  SHILLING  PER  POUND. 
 SOLD  EVERYWHERE.  

TRON  WINE  BINS.— FARROW  &  JACKSON  (Business 

established  I7W^  First  Wrought-Iron  AVine  Bins,  invented  and  ma<Ie  by  the  late 
Mr.  Farrow  in  182).  First  Wine  Bin-t.  with  separate  rest  fur  eacli  bottle,  repistered  by  present 
firm  March  1,  IHfil,  The  new  Exhibit  Bins,  alno  with  separate  re^t  tor  each  bottle  (but  so 
arranged  that  the  necks  of  the  bottles  are  outwards,  an  a<lvantatre  peculiar  to  this  form  of 
Wine  Bin>.  re^natered  by  them  March  28.  IH72 — H  Great  Tower  Street,  8  Ilaymarket, 
ftl  Mansell  Street,  Ixjndon  ;  and     Rue  du  Pont  Neuf,  Paris.  

THE   NATURAL  WINES  of  FRANCE.— J.  CAMPBELL 
recr,mmcndfi  to  Claret  drinkers  his  VIX  dc  BORDEAUX  (Vintage  IWW).  IRs.  per  dozen. 
Although  nuch  a  moderate  price,  it  will  be  found  an  excellent  wine,  anrl  greatly  improves  by 

keeping  in  bottle  two  or  three  years  Address,  JAMES  CAMPBKLL,  Wine  Mercliant, 

l>i  Regent  Street,  Ixmdon.  


K 


I  N  A  II  A  N'S 


L  L 


W  H  I  S  K  Y. 


This  celebrated  anfl  mitnt  deliciouR  oUl  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH 
WHl.SKIES.  i.i  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac 
Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal.  Fink  Label. and  Cork  branded  "  Kinahan's  .  LL  .  Whisky." 
WhoU«»U  DepSt,  JO  OKEAT  TITCHFIELD  STEEET.'OXFOKD  STREET,  W. 


ELAZENBY  &  SON'S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CON- 
•    DIMENTS  E.  LAZENIiY  St  SON,  Sole  I'roprii'tors  of  the  celchrated  Receipts,  and 

MuiiufucliiriTK  of  the  Pickle*.  Siiuc:c«,  anrl  CcndiinciiN.  »o  Icjii^'  und  fiivourably  distingujshed 
by  tlic-ir  NaiiR-,  arc  coTiiiicllcd  to  C.M'TIUN  tlu'  I'liliiic  a^-iiinst  the  inferior  Preparations 
wlu('li  arc  put  lip  and  labelled  in  el-i^e  irnitulion  iil  tlirir  (io-nls,  witll  a  view  to  niisleail  the 
Pulilic.-li'j  Wit'inorc  Street.  Cavcudish  Square  Hale  li  Edwurda  Street,  I'ortman  Sijuare),  and 
1  ^  Trinity  Street.  London,  S.E. 

HARVEY'S   SAUCE.  — Caution.  — The  Admirers  of  this 


celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle,  prepared  by 
rs  the  I^iihel  used  so  many  years,  signed  *'  I  '.H  .nl,,  i/i  /.ti  .f  nh'i." 


E.  LA:CI:NBY  &  son.  bearst 


T)INNEFORD'S     PURE     FLUID  MAGNESIA^ 

the  best  Remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn .  lleaxloche. Gout, and  Indigestion. 
 ^At  172  New  Bond  Street,  London  ;  and  of  all  Chemists.^  


pURE     AERATED     WATERS.  —  ELLIS'S  RUTHIN 

WATERS, Soila,  Pntaas.  Seltzer.  Lemoiiade.  I.ilhia  ;  and  for  Gout,  Lilhia  and  Potass. 
Corks  branded  "R.  ELLIS  &  SON,  RUTHIN,"  and  every  Lalicl  liears  their  Trade  Mark. 

Sold  everywhere  and  Wholesale  of  R.  ELLIS  .&  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales. 
 ^T/ondon  Agents  :  W.  Best  &  Sons.  Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish  Square.  

ELECTRICITY  18  LIFE. 

PULVERMACHER'S  Improved  Patent  GALVANIC  CHAIN 

-L     BANDS,  BELTS,  BATTERIES,  and  ACCE.SSORIES.   Price  from  2s.  and  upwards. 

Reliable  evidence  in  proof  of  the  unrivalled  etticacy  of  these  appliances  in  Rheumatism, 
Gout.  Neuralgia,  Deafness.  Head  and  Tooth  Ache,  Paralysis,  Liver  Complaints,  Cramps. 
Spasms.  Nervous  Debility.  Functional  Disorders,  itc,  is  given  in  the  Pamphlet,  "Galvanism, 
Nature's  Chief  Restorer  of  Impaired  Vital  Energy." 

Apply  at  PULVERMACHER'S  (lalvanic  Establishment,  194  Regent  Street,  London,  W.  ; 
where  Pamphlet  and  full  Price  List  can  be  obtained,  post  free. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


M 


UDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— BOOKS  for  all  READERS. 

See  MUDIE'S  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR  for  APRIL.   Postage  free  on  application. 


"IV/rUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— First-Class  Subscription, 

for  a  constant  succession  of  the  Newest  Books,  One  Guinea  per  Annum.  Book  Societies 


for  a  constant 
and  Institutions  supplied  on  liberal  Terms. 


Prospectuses  postage  free  on  application. 


M 


"IVTUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— BOXES  and  PARCELS 

-I-'-*-  of  BOOKS  are  forwarded  daily  from  MUDIE'S  SEI,ECT  LIBRARY  to  Families  and 
Book  Societies  in  every  part  of  the  Country.  Revised  LISTS  of  BOOKS  lately  added  to  the 
Library,  and  Catalogues  of  Surplus  Copies  withdrawn  for  Sale  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  are 
now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded,  postage  free,  on  application. 

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— CHEAP  BOOKS.— 
Stanley's  Travels  in  Search  of  Livingstone;  Forster's  Life  of  Dickens;  Life  of  Marparet 
of  Anjou,  by  Mrs.  llookham  ;  Grote's  Aristotle  ;  Musical  Recollections  of  the  Past  Half 
Century  ;  Ewald's  Life  of  Alirernon  Sydney  ;  De  Beauvoir's  Voyage  Round  the  World  ;  Dean 
Hook's  Life  of  Archbishop  Parker;  Bessie,  by  Julia  Kavanagh;  Within  the  Maze;  To  the 
Bitter  End  ;  The  Eustace  Diamonds,  by  Anthony  Trollope  ;  The  Yellow  Flag,  by  Edmund 
Yates;  Wrayford'n  Ward,  by  F.  W.  Robinson,  and  more  than  Five  Hundred  other  recent 
Books.  See  MUDIE'S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUES  for  APRIL.  These  Catalogues 
comprise,  in  addition,  a  large  and  varied  assortment  of  Popular  Books  in  every  department 
of  Literature,  in  ornamental'  bindings,  well  adapted  for  Gentlemen's  Libraries,  and  for  Wed- 
ding and  Birthday  Presents  and  Prizes. 

UDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— All  the  Books  in  Circula- 

tion  or  on  Sale  at  -MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may  also  be  obtained  with  the 
least  possible  delay  by  the  Subscribers  to  MUDIE'S  LIBRARY.  CROSS  STREET,  MAN- 
CHESTER ;  and  (by  orderj  from  all  Booksellers  in  connexion  with  the  Library. 
Mudie's  Select  Library,  Limited,  New  Oxford  Street.  City  Office.  4  King  Street.  Cheapside. 

q^HE    UNITED    LIBRARIES,  307   Regent   Street,  W. 

Subacriptionsfrom  One  Guinea  to  any  amount, according  to  the  supply  required.  All 
the  best  New  Books.  English,  French,  and  German,  immediately  on  publication.  Prospectuses, 
with  Lists  of  New  Publications, gratisand  post  free. 

***  A  Clearance  Catalogue  of  Surplus  Books  offered  for  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced  Price* 
may  also  be  had  free  on  application. 

BOOTH'S. CHURTON'S. HODGSON'S. andSAUNDERS  &  OTLEY'S  United  Libraries, 
307 Regent  Street,  near  the  Polytechnic.  

In  course  of  publication,  in  Three  Volumes,  8vo. 

KANT-S    CRITICAL     PHILOSOPHY     for  ENGLISH 
READERS.     By  J.  P.  Mahaffv,  M.A.  Fellow  and  Tntor    of  Trinity 
College,  and  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 

Vol.  I.  Part  I.  A  Critical  Commentary  on  Kant's  Aesthetic,  with  a  Controversial 
Chapter  on  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's  Empirical  Derivation  of  Space,  price  5s.  clotli. 

Vol.  I.  Part  II.    Tlie  Deduction  and  Schematism  of  the  Categories,  price  4s.  cloth. 

Vol.  III.  English  Translation  of  Kaxt'.s  Prolegomena  to  any  future  Meta- 
physio,  with  Critical  Notes  and  Appendices,  price  Ss.  cloth. 
*»*  Vol.  I.  Part  III.  will  be  published  in  the  course  of  the  present  year. 

London:  Longmans,  Gkeen,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 
Just  published,  in  Svo.  price  One  Shilling, 

rpHE  AMALGAMATION  of  RAILWAY  COMPANIES; 

e  Alternative  of  their  Purchase  by  the  State  considered.   By  Robert 
London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 
Earlv  in  May,  Svo.  eloth  ^'ilt,  39.  6d. 

HE  LAWS  of  PIQUET,  adopted  by  the  Portland  Club. 

Edited  hv  "  Cavendish  "  ;  with  a  Treatise  on  the  Game,  by  "  Cavi-indish." 
rrUE  POCKET  GUIDE  TO  POLISH  BEZIQUE.  by  "  Cavendish."  6d. 
THE  POCKET  GUIDE  TO  CKIBBAGE.  by  "  Ca%hsdish."  6d. 
London:  Thos.  De  La  Rue  &  Co. 


Benson. 


T 


This  day.  Fourth  Edition,  enlarged,  thoroughly  revised,  and  partly  re-written.  By  Captain 
Charlks  Waruen,  R.E.,  F.G.S.  Royal  Svo.  with  VJ  Plates  and  115  Woodcuts, 
cloth,  Ifis.  (postage,  9d.) 

AN  OUTLINE  of   the    METHOD  of  CONDUCTING  a 

TRIGONOMETRICAL  SURVEY  for  the  FORM  ATION  of  GEOGRAPHICAL  and 
TOPOGRAPHICAL  MAPS  and  PLANS,  Military  Reconnaissance.  Levelling.  &c.  By 
Lieut. -Gen.  FiiosiE.  R.E..  F.R.A.S.,  late  Inspector-Genenil  of  Fortifications,  &c. 

London;  Lockwood  &  Co.,  7  Stationers'  Hall  Court,  E.C. 


With  Engravings,  7s.  Gd. 

'yilE  HANDY   BOOK  of  FRUIT   CULTURE  UNDER 

GLASS.   By  David  Thomson,  Author  of  "Handy  Book  of  the  Flower-Garden,"  &c. 
"We  can  recommend  tlii.s  work  very  highly  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  fruit  culture  under 
glass  as  a  thoruuglily  practical  and  reliahle  guide."— ./ot^vja/  of  Jiorficidture. 

"  Brimful  of  good  eound  practical  advice  The  work  before  us  is  a  true  gardener's  book." 

Gardeners'  Chrnnicle. 
*'  It  is  evidently  a  faithful  exposition  of  the  author's  own  successful  practice. "_/'Vt7t/. 
We  trust  that  we  have  said  enough  to  show  what  may  be  expected  to  be  found  in  this  truly 
useful  book.'*_/>'ar(/<'». 

•*  It  was  much  wanted  ;  and  it  Is  so  well  done  that  for  a  long  time  to  come  it  will  render  un- 
necessary the  publication  of  any  similar  work  on  fruit  culture."— 6rarde?icr's  Magazine. 
William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edmburgh  and  London. 

Just  published,  Second  Edition,  with  Appendix,  53. 

NSEEN  and  IDEALITIES  :   Poems.    By  J.  S.  Maccrom. 

 London  :  E.  T.  Whitfield,  178  Strand. 


u 


Just  published,  f>s. 

r)N  CORPULENCE  in  RELATION  to  DISEASE.  With 

Remarks  on  Diet.  By  WlLrjAM  Harvey,  F.R.C.S..  Aural  Surgeon  to  the  Great 
Northern  Hospital  and  Koyal  Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  Ear. 

London:  H.  Rexshaw,  X>i>  Strand. 


Now  published.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  additional  Recent  Cases,  2s.  6d. 

EPILEPSY    and    ITS    CURE.      By    George  Be-^majt, 
M.D.,  F.B.C.S  London :  Ressuavv,  3X  Strand.   And  all  Booksellers. 
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'THE   EDIXBUEGH   REVIEW,  No.  280,  will  be 

_  published  ou  Saturdat,  April  19th.  ADA'ERTISEMENTS  intended  for 
insertion  cannot  be  received  by  the  Publishers  later  than  Saturday  Next,  the 
12th  instant. 

London  :  Longmans  and  Co.  39  Paternoster  Row,  B.C. 
rFHE    QUARTERLY    REVIEW.  —  ADVERTISEMENTS 

and  BILLS  for  insertion  in  the  Forthcoming  Number  of  the  above  Periodical  must  be 
forwarded  to  the  Publisher  by  April  14. 

 John  Mckkat,  Albemarle  Street. 


B 


LACKWOOD'S 


MAGAZINE  for 

DCXC.  29. 6d. 


APRIL  1873.  No. 


THE  LATE   CHABLES   BUXTON,  M.P, 

Now  ready,  crown  Svo.  with  Portrait,  10s.  Gd. 

NOTES    of    THOUGHT    and  CONVERSATION. 

By  the  late  Charles  Buxtox,  M.P.   "With  a  short  Biographical  Sketch.  By 

Rev.  Ll.  Da\te.s,  M.A. 
*'  These  *  Notes  of  Thought '  are  full  of  delicate  observation  and  reflection.  Mr.  Davies's  ad- 
mirable biosraphical  sketch  gives  a  most  vivid  picture  of  his  earnestness,  his  piety,  his  vivacity* 
his  ardour  against  tyranny  and  cruelty.  His  delight  in  w  ild  and  domestic  animals,  his  taste 
and  skill  as  an  architect,  his  genius  as  a  host,  his  generosity  as  a  f  riend,  and  his  great  charm  in. 
domestic  life." —Spectator* 


Shakespeare's  Funeral_The  Parisians.   Book  VI  Sir  John  Burgovne— A  True  Reformer. 

£art  XIV.— Ijord  Hatton  :  a  Tale  of  Castle  Cornet,  in  Guernsey— The  lace  attempt  at  Suicide. 


William  Blackwood  &  Soys,  E  din  burgh  and  London. 


T 


Now  read^',  fis. 

HE    WESTMINSTER     REVIEW.  —  NEW  SERIES. 

No.  LXXXVI.    (APRIL,  18?3.) 

CONTENTS; 

1.  THE  NATIONAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH. 

2.  JIR.  GLADSTONE'S  '■  DEFENCE  OF  THE  FAITH." 

3.  VENETIAN  PAINTING. 

J.  IIESRY  MURGER.  THE  BOHESIIAN. 

5.  CHARITY  SCHOOLS. 

6.  laRESP0N5IBLE  MINISTERS-BARON  STOCKMAR. 

7.  OUR  SEAMEN. 

8.  IRISH  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION  AND  THE  MINISTERIAL  CRISIS. 
CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE:  I.  Theology  and  Philosophy-?.  Politics.  Sociology, 

Voyages  and  Travels — 3.  Science — 4.  History  and  Biography — 5.  Belles-Lettres — 6.  Art. 

 London:  TRfBNER  8i  Co..  57  and  .W  Ludgate  Hill.  

Published  Quarterly  (No.  XLI.,  APRIL,  1873),  2s.  6d. 

lyHE  THEOLOGICAL  REVIEW :  a  Journal  of  ReHgious 

Thought  and  Life.  Edited  by  CHAHLES  Beard,  B.A. 
1.  RELIGIOUS  PARTIES  IN  SCOTLAND.  By  PATRic^i  Stevenson. 
■2.  STRAUSS  :  "  The  Old  Faiths  and  the  New."  By  Professor  Scholten,  D.D.,  of  Lcyden. 
3..  THE  ATH ANASIAN  CREED.  By  JOHN  Weight.  B.A. 

i.  MR.  GLADSTONE    ON    STRAUSS  AND  MODERN  THOUGHT.    By  ChaeLES 
Bkaiid.  B.A. 

5.  HISTOUICAL  VIEWS  OF  BROAD  CHURCHISM.  By  Alexander  Gordon,  M.A. 
•6.  LEVANTINE  SECTS.  By  William  James  LAMPORT. 

7.  SUMMARY  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  EVENTS. 

8.  NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

 London  and  Edinburgh :  Williams  &  NoRgATE.  

Now  ready.  No.  CLX.,  Is. 

♦yHE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  APRIL.    Witli  lUus- 

trations  by  G.  D.  Leslie.  A.R.A.,  and  George  Du  Maurier. 
Contents : 

OLD  KENSINGTON.  With  an  Illustration.  LIII.—That  thou  art  Blamed  shall  not  be 
thy  Defect.  LIV  Holy  St.  Francis,  what  a  Change  is  here!  LV.— See  you  not  Some- 
thing beside  Masonry  ?  LVI — The  Play  is  Played,  the  Curtain  Drops. 

BYZANTINE  ANATOLIA. 

ANAGRAMS. 

THE  FLY-FISHER  IN  WINTER  QUARTERS. 

A  FANTASIA  IMPROVISATION. 

NOTES  ON  GHOSTS  AND  GOBLINS. 

A  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  COTTON  COUNTRY. 

ZELDA'S  FORTUNE.    With  an  Illustration.    II  Town  Mice  and  a  Country  Mouse. 

Ill  A  Legend  of  the  Rhine.    IV.  La  Prova  d'uu'  Opera  Seria.   V  Mademoiselle 

Leczinsku.   VI  A  Leap  and  a  Fall. 

 Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place.  

Now  ready.  2s.  6d.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  No.  V.  of 

NAVAL  SCIENCE  :  a  Quarterly  Magazine  for  Promoting  the 
Improvement  of  Naval  Architecture,  Marine  Engineering,  Steam  Navigation,  and  Sea- 
manship. Edited  by  E.  J .  Reed.  C.B. 

Contents : 

1.  The  Strains  of  Ships  in  exceptional  positions  on  Shore. 
'2.  Tactical  Results  of  recent  Naval  Construction. 

3.  Offensive  Torpedo  Warfare. 

4.  Sanitary  Science  in  Ships. 

5.  Two  early  Tlieories  on  the  roUinj  of  Ships  among  Waves. 

6.  The  Limitations  to  great  Circle  Sailing. 

7.  On  Compound  Engines. 

8.  The  Effective  Wave-Slope.   By  William  Froude,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

9.  Nautical  Surveying.   By  Captain  P.  Shortland,  R.N.,  LL.D. 
10.  Reviews,  &c. 

 London:  LocKWOOD  &  Co..  Stationers' Hall  Court.  E.G.  

THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  EEVIEW  for  APRIL  1 
(No.  XLVII.)  2s.  6d.  Edited  by  R.  Lawson,  M.D.,  contains  : 
Man  and  Apes.  By  St.  George  Mivart,  F.R.S.  Illustrated- The  Lost  Comet  and  its  Meteor- 
train.  By  R.  A.  Proctor.  B.A..  Camba— Curiosities  of  Vegetable  Morphology.  By  H.J.  Slack. 
Illustrated— The  Physical  Geography  of  the  Mediterranean  durinc  the  Pleistocene  Age.  By 
B.  W.  Boyd-Dawkiiis.  M.A.,  F.R.S.  Illustrated-Torpcdoes.  By  A.  Hilliard  Atteridge. 
Illustrated— Reviews  of  Books— Summary  of  tlie  Quarter  in  each  Department  of  Science. 

 London:  Robert  Hardwicke,  192  Piccadilly.  

Now  ready,  la.  ;  post  free.  la.  2d. 

HE    GENTLEMAN'S    MAG.AZINE   for  APRIL  1873. 

Contents : 

Clytie  :  a  Novel  of  Modern  Life.  By  Joseph  Hatton.  Chapters  to  7— Football.  By"Sirius** 
-Shakespeare's  Philosophers  and  Jesters.  II.  Shakespeare's  Jesters.  By  Charles  Cowden 
Clarke— Charley  Slap's  Hounds.  By  W.  F.  Marshall— .Crispus  :  a  Poetic  Romance.  Parti. 
The  VerdercT  of  Dean  Forest.  By  Charles  Pebody.  Charles  I.  :  a  Letter  from  a  Citizen  of 
Another  World  to  Sylvauu:*  Urban ,  Gentleman,  of  lyondon— Love  and  Death.  By  G.  H.J  — 
The  Dead  Stranger.  Translated  from  the  Gorman  of  Zschokke.  By  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Savile, 
M.A.  Chapter  4— L'Emitereur  est  mort.  By  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea  and  Nottingham— Table 
Talk.    By  Sylvanus  Urban.  Gentleman. 

G  itANT  Si  Co..  TurnmlU  Street,  London,  E.G.  

HE  GARDENER.    Edited  by  David  Thomson,  Author  of 

Handy  Book  of  the  Flower  Garden,"  &c. 
The  APRIL  Number  contains: 

The  Peach  and  Nectarine. 
Florist  Flowers. 

E'irly  Ripening  of  Late-Keeping  Grapes. 
SometliiiJK  New  in  Celery  Culture. 
On  llie  Use  or  Abuse  of  Tuba  and  Boxes  for 
Trees. 

Loti-  Grapes  vemus  Late  House;!. 
Cnreunta. 

MudrcHtield  Court  Grape. 
Ki-c|)ing  CucuHibcrv. 
Ai^ai'ia  Kiccana. 

Exhibition  Zonal  PclargoniftmB. 
M^  Hotic  DisHititlora  for  Furcinfi;. 
(Jiirdun  Memorandums. 
Calendar. 


T 


T 


The  Culture  of  Pitcher -Plants. 
Temperature  of  Fon  ina-UouKS. 
NotcB  on  Hardy  Conifers. 
Aeparatf  UH  Forcing  and  Growing. 
Vine  Graftinir. 

The  Proimgation  of  Lapageria. 
Hothouse  Shelving. 
OroB  Colinan  Gra|>e. 

l*ine-Aiiple  Growmg  without  Bottom-Ueat. 
Hyrinuint;  IVach-Trces  when  in  Bloom. 
NotcH  on  Hard-Wooded  Greenhouse  Plants 
A  Wonl  al>out  Melona 
PlcioncH. 

A  Pica  for  I>arcc-F lowered  and  Fancy  Pclar 
Konlurai. 


William  Blackwood  &  Sonh,  Kdinburghand  London. 


THE  GARDENER'S  MAGAZINE.— The  Number  for 
Saturday,  April  fi,  contain,  the  Royal  Horticultural  .Society  and  its  Difilcultici*— Sliort 
Note.  Iiir  Small  (;arden«_Siii:culent-Lettvud  Plant«_Tlie  Ainerlciin  AUic— Report  on  Hcddinii 
PclorgoiiiiMii' -liow  (o  1*1  line  RoMC— 'I'lie  I'ea<;li  Tree  and  the  Orchard  House— llosen  ut  tlic 
Hall  Door— (iarden  Work  liir  the  Month  of  April— Small  Seedi;  how  to  Sow  and  Grow  Theln— 
HpGcial  ilcport  ot  the  Koval  Horticultural  Society's  Meeting  on  Friday.  Altril  1.    Notiee  In  the 

'rrode  Tlii.  .NuiiilHrr  of  Ilw  *"  Gardener'.  MaKuzlne"  will  be  ittsued  early  Saturdiiy  Mornini;. 

Weekly. 'Al  London  :  E   \\  .  ALI.K.v,  II  Slalionuri'  Hall  Court.  And  .Sold  at  all  Uooktellor. 

and  Hallway  llookatalh. 

rynv:    (;ON(iIll';GATIONAL   church,    Cambridge.— See 

THE  UUILDEK  ol  thi«  Week  lor  View  of  Intcrlor—alio.  "Annal.of  Wolc«."  with 
"Vlcw.of  Ci.tle.— Our  I'lililii'  Monumrnta— lleatlnu  li>  (;ai<— Sir  U.  M.  Scott'.  Ixt  Lecture  on 
Arcliitccturc— Art,  Helunec.  Literature,  &e.  — Id.  ;  liy  ijont,  ltd. 

1  Vork  Hlrccl,  W.C.   And  all  Now.men. 


POMPULSORY  VACCINATION;   its    Wickedness  to  the 

Poor.  A  llcprint,  with  Adilitluni.    Ily  J.  J.  OAllTll  Wll.KIRSOK. 


Louduni  F.  I'lTUAN,  10  1'aterna.ter  Row. 


Also,  New  Edition,  post  Svo.  n-ith  Portrait,  5s. 

MEMOIES  of  SIR  THOMAS  FOWELL  BUXTON, 

Bart.  By  his  Sou,  Charles  Buxton.  With  an  Inquii-y  into  the  Results  of 
Emancipation. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 

THE   ILLUSTRATED  -ffiSOP. 

Sixty-seventh  Thousand,  post  Svo.  with  more  than  100  Woodcuts  designed 
by  John  Teniiiel  and  J.  Wolf,  '23.  Gd. 

^SOP'S  FABLES.     A  New  Version,  chiefly  from 

Original  Sources.     By  Rev.  Thomas  jAiiES,  M.A.,  Hon.  Canoa  of  Peter- 
borough.   With  an  lutroduction. 
"  Of -iEsop's  Fables  there  oui;ht  to  be  in  every  school  many  copies  of  a  cheap  edition,  full  of 
pictures,  but  without  the  moTuh." —Fra.srr's  Magazint'.. 

'*  Canon  James's  edition  of  jEsop's  Fables  is  worthy  of  surviving  many  Ghristmases.  Mr. 
Tenniel  has  done  himself  much  credit.  The  illustrations  are  all  admirable." — Blackwood's 
Mauazine. 

"  The  present  edition  is  remarkable  for  the  clearness  and  conciseness  with  which  each  tale 
is  narrated  ;  and  the  reader  will  not  be  slow  to  acknowledse  his  gratitude  to  Mr.  James  for 
havmg  relieved  the  book  from  those  tedious  and  unprofitable  appendages  called  'morals,' 
wliich  used  to  obscure  and  disfigure  the  ancient  editions  of  the  work.  The  one  hundred  clever 
designs  are  alone  worth  more  than  the  whole  price  set  upon  tlie  book."— £xa/«iJi€r. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


Just  published,  Svo.  Ids. 

THE  ANNUAL  REGISTER: 

A  Review  of  Public  Events  at  Home  .and  Abroad,  for  the 
Year  1872. 

The  Volumes  of  the  New  Series.  1SG3  to  1871,  may  be  had,  each  13s. 


LONDON  :  RIVINGTONS,  WATERLOO  PLACE. 
AND  THE  OTHER  PROPRIETORS. 


WORKS   BY   JOSEPH  PAYNE, 

Professor  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education,  Ro.val  College  of  Preceptors. 

CTUDIES    in    ENGLISH    PROSE:     Specimens    of  the 

Language  in  its  various  stages,  with  Notes  Explanatory  and  Critical.  Post  Svo.  in  new 
and  elegant  cloth  binding.  5s.   {Postage  5d. ) 

*'  Admirably  accomplishes  the  object  aimed  at  by  its  Editor,  which  is  to  furnish,  in  the  form 
of  specimens,  a  continuous  and  systematic  view  of  the  development  of  the  English  language. 
It  is  a  rare  collection  of  literary  gems,  and  it  is  difiicult  to  imagine  a  more  useful  manual." 

"  An  unique  attempt,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  to  give  specimens  of  the  English  lanuuage  from 
the  period  previous  to  the  Norman  Conquest  down  to  quite  modern  times.  The  deuign,  which 
we  tmnk  a  good  one,  has  been  well  executed.  "—John  Bull. 

II 

Uniform  with  the  above, 

STUDIES  in  ENGLISH  POETRY;   with  Short  Biographical 

Sketches  and  Notes  Explanatory  and  Critical  ;  intended  as  a  Text-Book  for  the  Higher 
Classes  of  Schools.  Sixth  Edition,  revised,  post  Svo.  new  and  elegant  cloth  binding,  Os. 
(postage,  Od.) 

"  A  selection  both  extensive  and  varied,  including  many  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  English 
poetry  ."—Eclectic  Rtvkw. 

Ill 

SELECT  POETRY  for  CHILDREN;  with  brief  Explanatory 

Notes;  arranged  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Families.   Sixteenth  Edition.  IHmo,  with  fine 
Steel  Frontispiece,  cloth.  28.  6d.  (.postage,  3d.) 
"  Compiled  to  assist  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a  pureand  just  taste,  by  interesting  the  mind, 
ataa  early  age,  in  poetry  of  a  superior  order— high-toned,  beautiful,  simple,  but  not  childi»h." 

A  uthor's  2*7x/mc. 
London  :  LoOKWOOO  &  Co..  7  Stationers'  Ilall  Court,  E.C. 

Just  published,  first  Twelve  Books,  2  vols.  **vo.  each  vol.  Us. 

HOMER'S  ODYSSEY.    Edited  by  Henry  Haymax,  D.D., 
Head-Master  of  Rughy  Sehool.   With  Prefaces.  Notes,  and  -\ppcndices,  and  CoUatlous 
of  several  MSS.  Lundon  :  D.  Nutt,  •.'70  Strand. 

By  Uic  Same,  A  FRAGMENT  OF  THE  JASON  LEGEND.  ISmo.  2s. 
Oxford  :  PahkER  Si  Co. 

PHILLIMOUE'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  LAW. 
Just  published.  '1  very  thick  vols,  demy  Svo.  cloth  boards,  f3  3a. 

rfllE    ECCLESI.\STICAL    LAW    of    the    CHURCH  of 

ENGLAND.  By  Sir  Bohkut  Philmmork.  D.C.L..  Official  Vrincipal  of  the  Arches 
Court  of  Canterbury  ;  Member  ot  Her  Majesty's  Most  Honourable  Privy  Council. 

London:  IL  SWEET,  :J  Chancery  Lane;  Stkvens&  Soxs,  119  Chancery  Lane. 
Law  Booksellers  and  Publishers. 


WILLIAMS'  LAW  OF  REAL  PROPERTY. 
This  day  is  published.  Tenth  Edition,  demy  Svo.  Sis. 

PRINCIPLES  of  the  LAW  of  REAL  PROPERTY,  intended 
as  a  First  Ilcicik  for  the  Use  of  Students  in  Couvcyaneint:.    By  Jo.sih;.\  Williams,  Esq., 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  One  of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel. 

Loudon:  H.  SWEKT.  3  Chancery  Lane,  Law  Bookseller  and  Publisher.  

Now  ready,  xvo.  cloth,     pp,  !N.  6d. 

SPACE  and  VISION  :  an  Attempt  to  Deduce  all  our  Know- 
'edce  of  Siuiec  from  the  Sense  of  Si«ht  ;  with  n  Note  on  the  "  Associiition  I'syclio- 
loL-y"  Uy  W.  11.  S.  MoNOK.  M..\.,  Author  of  "  An  Examination  ol  Consul  s  IVyeholony," 
.lie.  Sic. 

"The  author  shows  not  only  care  ond  inircnulty  In  workinit  out  his  own  theory,  but  a 
thorouijh  familiarity  with  the  controversy  and  much  polemical  acumen  and  vnjour 

Dublin:  William  McGKr,  is  Nauau  Street. 


Atliontcvm. 


Just  published,  plain,  ti.i  cloth  kIU,  3s. 

ATHALIAH:  aTrni^edv.  Intended  for  Readinp: only.  Translated 

xA.  |„u>  EnitlUh  lllimk  Verse,  from  llAlMNK.   Uy  J.  Donkkiisi.kv. 

May  1m;  bad  of  GuollOK  WliintllKAl).  Stationer,  Uudderslleld. 


Now  Edition,  the  Thlr<l.  Is,  «d.  i  post  fnt.  If.  M. 

REVELATIONS    of    QUACKS    and    QUACKERY.  By 
DKTK.tTolt.   Ileprinted  from  the  "Medical  Circular." 
"  This  i.ainDhleteonslitulesa  reiinlur  tluaik  DireeUiry.b)  iMnsullInu  which  every  youngman 

may  know  where  ho  may  go  If  he  wUli.s  to  net  pliindcrcvl  and  deslrovcd  Uuy.tharefore. 

reader, '  llovclallons  ol  Quacks  und  Uuockory.'  by  D»UeU>r."_/'iiiicA. 

London  :  UAiLLitaa  •  Co.,  ]U  King  Willlwn  Str««t,  Strand. 
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CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE 


REVIEW 


FORTNIGHTLY 

For  APKIL. 

Edited  by  JOHN  MORLET. 

PTOLIC  A>"D  PRIVATE  SIORALITY.  By  Edward  A.  Freeman. 

WITCHCRAFT  AUD  SOSf-CHRISTIAX  RELIGIONS.  By  A.  C.  Ltall. 

FREE  TRADE  FROM  A  COLONIAL  POINT  OF  VIEW.  By  D.  StmE. 

SEDITION.  By  Hexrt  Cbomptos. 

MR.  PATER'S  ESSAYS.  By  the  EDITOR. 

THE  LIQUOR  QUESTION.   By  ARTHUR  AESOLD. 

DR.  STIRLISG,  HEGEL,   AND  THE  MATHE.MATICLANS.    By  W.  ROBEBTSOS 
Smith. 

a  rejoinder.  by  j.  hctchisos  stirlisg. 
I,ADY  ANNA.  By  ASTHOin- Trollope.  Chapters  1—1. 
CRITICAL  NOTICES  :  DR.  HAKE'S  POEMS.  By  D.  G.  ROSSETTI. 
SOME  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH.  By  Edith  SllICOX. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  19-3  PICCADILLY. 


JOHN  MORLEY'S  ROUSSEAU.     2  vols. 

demy  8vo.  26s. 

ANTHONY    TROLLOPE'S  AUSTRALIA 

and  NEW  ZEALAND.   2  vols,  demy  8vo.  with  Maps,  36s. 

"  GUY  LIVINGSTONE  "—SILVERLAND. 

Demy  Svo.  123.  [This  day. 


13  GnEAT  MARLBOROnOB  S'TOKKT. 


HURST  &BLACKETT'S  NEW  WORKS. 


HISTORY  of  TWO  QUEENS:  CATHARINE 

of  ARAGON  and  ANNE  EOLEYN.  By  W.  Hepwobth  Dixon".  Vols.  I. 
and  II.  Svo.  30s. 

ADVENTURES    AFLOAT  and  ASHORE. 

By  Pajikbr  Gillmoue  ("  Ubique  ").    2  vols,  -with  Illustrations,  21s. 
"  Written  iti  bright  and  lively  Btyle." — AtJu:mcum. 
"  An  inimitable  repertory  of  anecdotes,  fun,  and  irolic."— John  Bull. 

THE    LUSHAI    EXPEDITION,  1871-72. 

By  Lieut.  B.  G.  Woodthorpe,  Royal  Engineers.   Svo.  with  Illustrations,  t5s. 

LODGE'S  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE 

for  1S73.  Under  the  ESPECIAL  PATRONAGE  OF  HER  MAJESTY. 
Corrected  by  the  Nobility,  and  containing  all  the  New  Creations.  Forty- 
second  Edition,  1  vol.  with  the  Arms  beautifully  engraved,  bound,  31s.  6d. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

WILD   GEORGIE.     By  Jean  Middlemass, 

Author  of  "  Lil."    3  vols. 

MAY.    By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Author  of  "  Chroni- 

cles  of  Carlingford,"  "  Salem  Chapel,"  &c.    3  vols.  [!fexl  week. 

BEAUTIFUL   EDITH.     By  the  Author  of 

'*  Ursula's  Love  Story,"  &c.    -3  vols. 
"  'Beautiful  Edith '  is  a  pretty  love  story— well  written,  and  good  in  tone.'*— .1  thcrKPvm. 
"  This  novel  will  fascinate  many  readers.   The  character  of  the  heroine  is  very  charming- 
The  conversations  are  natural,  original,  and  clever."— Bull. 


TTTRPTyTT'^    MFRPMPT    PA^^TTA";    <;tt  HIDDEN   PERILS.    By  Mary  Cecil  Hay 

JViJJiVlZjJ-il  O        iUJLraXjlYXll;  i        JT  XLOlliX  O        Ol^V  1     "  The  author  mav  he  coneratulated  on  the  Dower  and  talent  disDlaved  in  this  story.  It  is  ful 


YEARS  in  EUROPE.  A  Sequel  to  "  Thirty  Years  in  the  Harem."  Demy 
Svo.  [This  day. 

W.    N.    MOLESWORTH'S    history  of 

ENGLAND  from  1830.  Complete  in  3  vols,  demy  Svo.  15s. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 


OUIDA'S  NEW  NO-TEL. 

PASCAREL  :  a  Story.     By  Ouida.    3  vols. 

  iThis  day. 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  ANNIE  THOMAS. 

"HE  COMETH   NOT,"  SHE   SAID.  By 

AssiE  Thomas.   3  vols.  [Next  iceei' 

IN  the  LAP  of  FORTUNE.     By  Joseph 

Hattos.   3  vols.  [This  day. 

THE   DEATH   SHOT.     By  Captain  Mayne 

Eetd.   3  vols.  [This  day. 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 

Xow  ready,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  fid. 

MADONNA'S  CHILD; 

A  Poem. 
By  ALFRED  ADSTIX. 

*•  Mr.  Aartin  hu  written  as  the  worthy  representative  of  a  school  of  jioetry  which  there  wag 
tpo  much  reaton  to  fear  had  died  out  from  amonff  us.  Judged  by  the  highest  standard  of  pure 
literary  art,  'Madonna's  Child'  must  be  pronounced  a  work  of  very  noteworthy  order,  of 
rare  b«ioty,  of  true  poetic  power,  and  one  by  which  contemporary  English  poetry  is  very  much 
the  richer."— ^^in^Airt/. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


LORD  LYTTON'S  NOVEL. 


Thia  day  is  published.  Second  Edition,  3  vols,  crown  8vo.  258.  Gd. 

KENELM  CHILLINGLY; 

His  Adventures  and  Opinions. 
By  the  Author  of  the  "  Caxtons,"  &c. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  fc  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 


To  be  completed  in  8  Monthly  'Volamet,  crown  Svo.  cloth,  each  79.  6d. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

By  .JOHN    HILL  BURTON, 

IlistorioffTapher-Royal  for  Scotland. 

Continued  in  this  Edition  down  to  the  Extinction  of 
the  last  Jacobite  Insurrection. 

'Volt.  I.  and  II.  are  published,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Bouliscllerg. 


The  author  may  be  confrratulated  on  the  power  and  talent  displayed  in  this  story.  It  is  full 
of  well-sustained  interest,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  popular."— Posi. 

LITTLE  KATE  KIRBY.  By  F.  W.  Robinson, 

Author  of  "  Grandmother's  Money,"  &c.    Second  Edition,  3  vols. 
**  The  best  of  Mr.  Robinson's  novels.  It  is  a  spirited  story."— ^pccfafor. 
"  A  novel  abounding  in  interest."— iVor/n'n^  Fmt. 
*'  An  original,  powerful,  and  fasclnatine;  book."— */oftrt  Bull. 

'*  The  best  novel  Mr.  Robinson  has  written.   It  ie  exceedingly  interesting."— £'a:am('ner. 

PARTED  LIVES.    By  Mrs.  Spendee. 

*'  One  of  the  best  recent  novels.  The  plot  is  well  conceived  and  worked  qwV —Sitandard, 
"A  reaUy  admirable  book."— /o^n  Bull.   "A  work  of  a  very  high  order.'"— Globe. 

1  vol.  Svo.  with  Portrait,  cloth,  18s. 

LIFE  AND  COERESPONDENCE  OF  FIELD- 
MARSHAL  Sm  GEORGE  POLLOCK, 

BAET.,  G.C.B.,   &c.,  CONSTABLE   OP   THE  TOWEE, 

By  C.  R.  LOW. 

With  au  INTRODUCTORY  LETTER  by  Sir  JOHN  W.  EAYE,  Author 
of  "  The  Sepoy  War." 


LONDON :  WM.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  13  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  ITNIVEESITY  PEESS, 
CAMBEIDGE. 


Eoyal  4to.  cloth,  •with  a  Portrait  of  Professor  Sedgwick,  7s.  6d. 

A     CATALOGUE    of  CAMBRIAN 

SILURIAN  FOSSILS  in  CAMBRIDGE  GEOLOGICAL  MUSEUM. 
W.  Salter,  F.G.S.  With  Preface  by  Rev.  Adam  Sedgwick. 


and 

By  J. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


CAMBRIDGE :  DEIGHTON,  BELL,  &  CO. 
LONDON  :  CAMBRIDGE  WAREHOUSE,  17  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 

Royal  4to.  with  Plates,  cloth,  21s. 

A  SYNOPSIS  of  the  CLASSIFICATION  of 

the  BRITISH  PALEOZOIC  ROCKS.  By  Adam  Sedgwtck,  LL.D..  P.R.S. 
With  a  SYSTEMATIC  DESCRIPTION  of  the  BRITISH  PAL.?;0Z0IO 
FOSSILS  in  the  Geological  Museum  of  the  Unirersity  of  Cambridge.  By 
Frederick  McCot,  F.G.S.  With  Figures  of  the  New  and  Imperfectly  Known 
Species. 


CAMBRIDGE  :  DEIGHTON.  BELL  i!  CO. 
LONDON :  CAMBRIDGE  WAREHOUSE,  17  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


Crown  Svo.  pp.  260,  neat  cloth,  5s. 

COLYMBIA. 

•  The  book  is  amusing  as  well  as  clever."_v1  thfncrum. 
'Many  exceedingly  humorous  passages."— i'uWtc  Opinion. 

*  Deserves  to  be  read."— .Scotsmnn. 
"Neatly  done"— Graphic. 
•Very  amuang.'^— Examiner. 


LONDON :  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  67  AND  59  LUDGATE  HILL. 


'         Third  Edition,  crown  Svo.  pp.  xxi.— 308,  cloth,  los.  Gd. 

ENIGMAS  OF  LIFE. 

By  W.  R.  GREG, 

COOTESTS :  Realizable  Ideals-Malthus  Notwithstanding_Non-Survival  of  the  Fittest- 
Limits  and  Directions  of  Human  Development— The  Significance  of  Lite— De  Profundis- 
Elsewhere— Appendix. 


LONDON:  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  67  AND  iV  LUDGATE  HILL. 
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Kext  week,  demy  Svo. 

LIBERTY,  EQUALITY,and  FRATERNITY. 

By  James  Fitzja-mes  Stephen,  Q.C. 

Next  week,  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  with  Portrait. 

ERASMUS:  his  Life  and  Character  as  shown 

in  his  Correspondence  and  Works.    By  Robert  B.  Druiimoxd. 
Just  published,  1  Tol.  Svo.  with  13  Illustrations,  IGs. 

OLD  KENSINGTON.    By  Miss  Thackeray. 

Just  published,  crown  Svo.  with  Portrait,  7s.  6d. 

THE    STORY  of  GOETHE'S   LIFE.  By 

George  Henry  Lewes. 

Just  published,  crown  Svo.  5s. 

A    MONTH  in   SWITZERLAND.    By  the 

Rev.  F.  BARHAisi  ZciCKE.  In  Sequence  of  his  "  Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs  and 
of  the  Kedive." 

Just  published,  Second  Edition,  crown  Svo.  9s. 

LITERATURE    and    DOGMA:    an  Essay 

towards  a  Better  Apprehension  of  the  Bible.  By  Matthew  Arnold. 
(A  small  portion  of  this  work  has  appeared  in  the  "  Cornhill  Magazine.") 

Next  weekj  3  vols,  post  Svo. 

HARCOURT.    By  G.  L.  Tottenham,  Author 

of  "  Terence  McGowan." 

Just  published,  post  Svo.  7s. 

iKATHERINE'S   TRIAL.     By  Holme  Lee, 

Author  of  "  The  Beautiful  Jliss  Barrington,"  "  Basil  Godfrey's  Caprice,"  &c. 
Price  Is 

EXERCISE  and   TRAINING:  their  Effect 

upon  Health.  By  R.  J.  Lee,  M.A.,  M.D.  (Cantab.),  Lecturer  on  Pathology 
at  Westminster  Hospital,  &c. 

Crown  Svo.  Gs. 

AMADEUS,  and  other  Poems.    By  Alfred 

WYATT-EDGEIi. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


BRITISH  MUSEUM  PUBLICATIONS. 


LIST  of   the    BOOKS   of   EEFERENCE   in  the 

READING  ROOM  of  the  BRITISH  MUSEUM.  Second  Edition.  re\'ised.  Compiled 
by  W.  B.  Ryk,  Keeper  of  the  Depiirtment  of  Printed  Books.  With  an  Account  of  the 
Headinu'  Room,  by  J.  Winter  Jones.  Frincmal  Librarian.    Ift/l.   8vo.  53. 

PLAN,  showing  the  arrangement  of  the  Library  of  Reference,  Coloured.  The  Plan 
Beparately,  6d. 

CATALOGUE  of  the   HEBREW   BOOKS   in  the 

Library  of  the  British  Museum.  Prepared,  under  the  direction  of  J.  Winter  Jones, 
by  JOSEPK  Zedseu.   1867.  8vo.  2js. 

CATALOGUE  of  SYRIAC  MANUSCRIPTS  in  the 

British  >rusL'um.  acqiiired  since  the  Year  By  W.  WltlGHT.  LTj.D..  l*rofessf>r  of 

Arabic  in  tlic  University  of  Cambridge,  and  late  Assistant-Keeper  of  tlic  MS8.  iu  the 
British  Museum.  4to. 

Vol.    I.   niULICAL  MANUSCRIPTS  AND  SERVICE  BOOKS.   1870.  ISs. 

Vol.  II.   THEOLOGY.   IB7I.  2.')8. 

Vol. III.  KE.VfAlNING  CLASSES,  with  Preface,  Indices,  and  Photolithographs  of 
the  rarer  MSS.   1873.  30s. 

■CATALOGUE  of  PRINTS  and  DRAWINGS  in  the 

British  Museum.  Division  I.  Political  and  Personal  Satires  (No.  1  to  li.l.'il.  Vol.  I. 
):120  to  April  II,  10«n.  Compiled,  under  the  direction  of  G.  W.  Beiu.  Keeper  of  the  Prints 
and  Drawings,  by  FuEDEUic  G.  SxEriiENS.  1870.  8vo.  20s.  Vol.  II.  in  the  press. 

CATALOGUE   of  the   GREEK   and  ETRUSCAN 

VASES  in  the  British  Museum.  By  S.lMliKL  BinoK,  LL.D.,  Keeper  of  the  Oriental 
Antifiuities,  and  CnAiiLKS  T.  Newton.  M.A.,  Keeper  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities.  Index  and  Flutes.  2  vols.  18.^1  -70,  Svo.  each  vol.  69. ;  line  i>aper,  7s.  Gd. 

A  SELECTION  from  tlie  HISTORICAL  and  MIS- 

■CI;LLANI;i)US  inscriptions  of  CIIALDyEA,  ASSYRIA,  and  BABYLONIA. 
I'repared  tor  publicuttiun  by  Sir  II.  C.  IlAWI.IX.soN,  assisted  by  E.  NoitlllN,  Secretary 
lluyal  Asi.'itic  SiKlcty,  and  Geoiuie  Smith,  Department  of  Anticiuities,  British  Museum. 
Vula.  I. -III.  1801-70.  Folio,  each  vol.  20s. 

<CATALf)GUE    of    the    FISHES    in   the  British 

M\iHCum.  By  Dr.  AI.DKUT  GD.ntiier,  F.R.S.,  Aaslatant-Kreper  of  the  Department  of 
Zoology.  l«,l)-70.  Hvu.  Vol.  I.  Ills.  1  Vol.  II.  8».  (ld.|  Vol.  III.  I0».  I)d.  ;  Vol.  IV.  8s.  Od.i 
Vol.  V.Hs.i  Vol.  VI.  711.1  Vol.  VII.81.1  Vol.  VIII.  8«.  ud. 

irAND   LIST  of  the  GENERA  and  SPECIES  of 

BIRDS,  dl.tluKiiiahlnK  thoK  contained  In  the  Uritith  Museum.  By  Geuuue  RonEUT 
OUAY.  F.ll.S.  Wo. 

Part  I.  ACCIPITRE8,  FISSIROSTRES,  TENUIR08TRE9,  ond  DENTIROS- 
TREH.   I«li'.  I: 

Part  II.  CO.NJROSTRES,  aCANSORES.  COLUMBin.  and  O ALLIN.ff:.  1870.  Br. 
I'ortlll.  HTRUTIIIONKS,  GIlALLyE,  ami  ANSERES,  with  Indicci  of  Generic 
tind  Specillc  Muinea.   In7l.  Ha. 


LONDON: 

tOJUOMAKR,  3S  PATBIlNOHTEn  HOW;  PIOKKniNO,  IflB  PICCADILLY; 
AHUEB  ti  ('O.,  1:1  BHDl'OItl)  HTIIEIOT,  COVUNT  OAllDEN. 
IlEULIM:  n  UNTKU  DUN  LINDEN. 


EICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON'S 

NEW  WORKS. 


THE  BATH  ARCHIVES.   Edited  by  Lady 

J.\CKSON.  A  further  Sfilection  from  the  Diaries  and  Letter.';  of  Sir  George 
J.VCKSON,  K.C.H.,  from  ISOO  to  1816.  With  Anecdotes  of  George  III.,  the 
Prince  Regent,  Caroline,  Princess  of  Wales  ;  Emperor  Alexander,  Emperor 
Francis  II.,  Frederick  William  III.,  Queen  of  Prussia,  Napoleon  Buonnparte, 
Empress  Josephine,  Empress  Maria  Louisa,  Prince  Engine  Beauhamais, 
Joseph  Buonaparte,  Louis  XVIII.,  Duke  and  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  Duka 
and  Duchess  de  Berri,  President  Washington,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Marshal 
BlUcher,  Sir  Robert  Wilson  ;  Bernadotte,  King  of  Sweden  ;  Prince  Schwartz- 
enberg.  Marshal  Soult,  Marshal  Ney,  General  Jomini,  General  Moreau, 
Lord  C.istlereagh,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Prince  Metternich,  Talleyrand,  Canning, 
Marquis  of  Wellesley,  Lord  and  Lady  Holland,  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope,  Madame  de  Stael,  Mrs.  Siddons,  Lord  Malmesbury,  Gfethe,  Werner, 
Humboldt,  Lord  Byron,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Kemble, 
Sheridan,  Dr.  Johnson,  Lord  Palmerston,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Mr.  Perceval, 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Lady  Salisbury,  and  other  Distia*  ■ 
guisbed  Personages.   2  vols,  crown  Svo.  30s. 

ROOTS  :  a  Plea  for   Tolerance.  Reprinted 

fi-om  "  The  Temple  Bar  Magazine."  With  an  Additional  Chaptor.   1  vol. 
demy  Svo.  6s. 

OVER  TURF  and  STUBBLE.    A  Sporting 

Book.  By  the  "  Old  CAL.iBAR."   1  vol.  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

THE  LIFE  and    CORRESPONDENCE  of 

FIELD-MARSHAL  SIR  JOHN  BURGOYNE.  2  vols.  Svo.  vrith  Portrait, 
price  30s.  INoic  ready. 

DOCTORS  and  PATIENTS  ;  or,  Anecdotes 

of  the  Medical  World  and  Curiosities  of  Medicine.    By  John  Times,  F.S.A., 
Author  of  *'  A  Century  of  Anecdote,"  &c.    2  vols,  crown  Svo.  21s. 
"  A  singularly  fertile  field  of  anecdote  which  abounds  in  interest  and  amusement." 

Morning  Post, 

TURNING  POINTS  in  LIFE.    By  the  Rev. 

Frederick  Arnold.   2  vols,  crown  Svo.  21s. 

Critical  Moments  in  Life — University  Career— Choice  of  a  Profession- 
Taking  Holy  Orders— Marriage— Travel— Literature— Successful  Lawyers — 
Merchants — Rising  Men— Statesmen,  &c. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

BY  AND  BY  :  an  Historical  Romance  of  the 

Future.  By  Edward  Maitlakd,  Author  of  "  The  Pilgrim  and  the  Shrine." 
3  vols,  crown  Svo.  [On  Tuesday  next. 

A    VAGABOND    HEROINE.     By  Annie 

Edwardks,  Author  of  "Ought  We  to  Visit  Her?"  "Archie  Lovell,"  &c. 
1  vol.  crown  Svo.  [_Xcxt  week. 

WHICH    SISTER  ?    By  Sydney  Mostyn, 

Author  of  "  The  Surgeon's  Secret,"  &c.   2  vols,  crown  Svo.     [Now  ready. 

REVEALED   at  LAST:  a  Novel.    By  A. 

EuBULK-EvAXS.   2  vols,  crown  Svo.  [JN'ow  ready, 

"A  most  excitintr  tale  The  story  is  of  thriUinc:  interest,  the  plot  is  original,  and  the 

talent  of  the  author  is  evident  in  every  page."— JoAn  Bull, 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBLISHERS  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HSR  MAJE.STY. 

SAMUEL  TINSLET'S  LIST  OF  IfOYELS. 
FIRST  and  LAST.    By  F.  Vernon  White. 

2vols.  2l3.  [msday. 

WAGES :  a  Story.   3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

ALDEN  of   ALDENHOLME.    By  George 

Smith.    .•!  vols.  .Us.  (id. 
"  A  high  tone  pervades  Mr.  Smith's  novel,  which  \vc  commend  03  pleasant, 
wholesome  reading." — British  Quarterly  Jieviea. 

FAIR,  BUT  NOT  WISE.    By  Mrs.  Forrest 

Grant.  2  vols.  21s. 
"  Well  worth  reading.   Tho  story  is  very  prettily  tolii."— Scotsman, 

GOLDEN   MEMORIES.     By  Effie  Leigh. 

2  vols.  21s. 

"  A  pleasantly-written,  natural,  and  Ufo-likc  fitory."—/lluslraled  Rcviea. 

THE    lURONET'S   CROSS.      By  Mary 

Mreki:.   2  vela.  21b. 

WEIMAR'S    TRUST.    By  Mrs.  Edward 

Christian.   3  vols.  3la.  lid.  [.ipril  16. 

SAMUEL  TIN3LEY,  10  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND. 


April  5,  1873.] 


CONTRASTS. 

DEDICATED  TO  THE  RATEPAYERS  OF  LONDON. 
Crown  Svo.  5s. 

"A  most  interestins  volume,  and  one  calculated  to  do  a  considerable  amount  of  ?ood.  Its 
author  is  evidently  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  bulOcct.  and  has  comi»lotoly  mastered  its 
details.  We  all  know  what  'Our  Seamen'  has  done  in  helping  on  the  cause  which  it  advo- 
cates. Without  comparison,  we  yet  may  say  that  'Contrasts'  will,  if  only  it  falls  into  intelli- 
gent hands,  go  far  to  promote  the  frreat  reforms  which  its  writer  has  at  heart."_.I//icuft:((H(. 

*•  The  author  of  Contrasts*  has  put  the  whole  subject  before  the  English  public  io  a  manner 
which  is  alike  remarkable  for  its  grasp,  its  clearness,  and  its  utter  abstincnee  from  anything 
like  rhetoric  or  hifih-sounding  phrases,  lie  is  thoroughly  at  home  in  his  facts,  and  sets  his 
omtrasts  before  us  in  the  most  homely  and  fiimiliar  style.  Seldom  have  we  read  a  more  remark- 
able appeal ;  it  deserves  to  be  named  beside  that  of  Mr.  PlimsoU.  and  we  sincereb"  hope  it  may 
i  roduce  as  powerful  an  impression  ou  the  public  mind.  It  is  a  plain  account  of  what  our  wor- 
ship of  vested  interests  and  legal  perversions  costs  us."— 5/-^cc^(i^o^. 

"A  very  remarkable  book.  The  evidence  adduced  to  establish  the  conclusions  on  which  the 
writer  insists  seems  80  trustworthy,  and  the  whole  subject  is  treated  witli  sucli  breadth  and 
clearness  of  exposition,  that  his  arguments  can  hardly  fail  to  carry  conviction  with  them. 
Whoever  will  go  through  the  volume  will  find  such  abundant  evidence  of  waste  and  misappli- 
cation of  charitable  and  benevolent  endowments,  as  well  as  of  rates  annually  collected,  as  may 
well  supply  a  motive  for  vigorous  aud  united  action  among  the  ratepayers  of  the  metropolis." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  This  is  a  book  which  should  cause  some  stir.  The  writer  has  gone  very  carefully  into  muni- 
cipal misgovernment  and  malversation,  into  the  abiises  aud  perversions  of  charitable  endow- 
ments, into  the  corruptions  of  livery  companies,  and  so  forth,  and  presents  such  a  series  of 
contrasts  as  exhibits—if  his  figures  are  even  approximately  correct— a  worse  condition  of  aftiiirs 
than  we  on  this  side  so  shook  our  heads  over  in  the  case  of  the  New  York  frauds.  It  is  simply 
terrible  ;  and  the  calm,  self-possessed  manner  in  which  this  writer  puts  the  matter  before  us— 
by  a  contrast,  a  hint,  a  quiet  question— adds  greatly  to  the  effect  of  his  book  as  a  whole." 

Xn  ncn  nformist. 

"Ilowfar  *  Contrasts'  is  likely  to  stir  up  popular  feeling  we  will  not  undertake  to  say. 
Certain,  however,  it  is  that  its  author  has.  like  Mr.  PlimsoU,  hit  upon  a  genuine  abuse,  and  that, 
if  liis  words  fall  upon  deaf  ears,  the  fault  does  not  lie  with  him." — Examiner. 

"  If  this  book  does  not  stir  up  the  ratepayers  of  the  metropolis,  it  certainly  ought  to  do  so." 

British  Quarterly  litvitiv. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

A  NEW  WORK.    By  the  Right  Rev.  Alex- 

ASDEE  EmxG,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles.    Post  Svo. 

[/«  the  press. 

THE    CHARACTER  of  ST.  PAUL.  By 

J.  S.  HowsoN",  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chester.    Crown  Svo.  [Immejiafehj. 

THE   SOUL'S  LEGEND.    By  Dora  Green- 

WELL.   Crown  Svo.  [Next  week. 

THE     TRUE    HISTORY    of  JOSHUA 

DATIDSOX.   Crown  Svo.  5s.  [Third  Edition. 

THE  TRAGEDIES  of  ^SCHYLOS.  A  New 

Translation  ;  with  a  Eio^aphical  Essay,  and  an  Appendix  of  Rhymed  Choral 
Odes.  By  E.  H.  Pr.fMFrRE,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Divinity,  King's  College, 
London.   Popular  Edition,  crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

WANDERINGS  in  SPAIN.    By  Augustus 

J,  C.  Hare.    Crown  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  10s.  fid.  [Third  EJifion. 

'*  We  recollect  no  book  that  so  vividly  recalls  the  cotmtry  to  those  who  have  visited  it.  In- 
tending tourists  should  carry-  it  with  them  as  a  companion  of  travel."—  Tiiuls. 
"  The  ideal  book  of  travel  in  Spain." — Sfifj-.talor. 

"  ft  is  the  beau-ideal  of  what  a  handlwok  shouhl  be.  "W'e  have  a  clear  picture  before  U9,  and 
Fte  J^paiu  in  its  romance  and  chivalry,  its  beauty  and  its  u£rliness.  its  poetry  and  its  prose. 
Whether  for  travellers  or  readers  of  travel,  it  is  a  very  charming  book." 

Jiritish  Quarterhj  Jlevicic. 

SOME  TALK  about  ANIMALS  and  their 

MASTEKS.   By  the  Author  of  '*  Friends  in  Council."   Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 
*' Here  the  *  Friends  in  Council'  talk  in  the  old  style  with  no  perceptible  diminution  of 
freshness  and  thoughtful nes3."—.So/»»v/a7/  Review. 
"  Humorous,  wise,  and  ;rood."— Js>tr?rt/(^. 

"One  of  the  most  masterly  essays  we  have  ever  read,  illumined  with  flashes  of  insight, 
humour,  and  <atire  of  the  very  finest  kind." — ytmconf'trmii't. 

"  A  charmins  companion  for  a  !*r>are  half-Iifjur.  It  is  at  once  sportive  and  serious,  pliiyful 
and  earnest ;  rich  in  hints  of  practical  value,  and  in  badinage  keen,  genial,  and  observant."* 

Standard. 

"  ISoth  the  manner  and  matter  must  be  called  charmins."_(7/-ap/(/G. 

POLITICAL    PORTRAITS:   Characters  of 

some  of  our  Public  Men.  (Reprinted  from  the  "  Daily  News."  Revised,  and 
with  Addition.al  Sketches.)    Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Second  Edilinn. 

"A  series  of  very  clever  and  amuning  skctclies  of  public  men.  which,  taken  as  a  wliole, 
reminrl  one  of  nothing  ao  much  as  a  collection  of  liiglily  finished  medallions  struck  iji  steel— 
hard,  hriclit.  cold,  and  clear." — Salurdtii/  Hevifw. 

•■  For  literary  l/rilliau'-e  and  accurate  study  of  tlic  political  personages  delineated,  it  has  never 
IfCen  approached  in  works  of  this  kind."  Sin  clnlor. 

"The  hook  is  full ot. the  finest  touches  of  satire.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
pf.litical  jirofluctions  which  this  treneration  has  teen."_.Vro(j</«f(Ti. 

"The  most  comiiletc  and  the  mo.^t  exhaustive  portraits  are  those  on  tlic  Duke  of  Argyll  and 
SirJ.D.  Coleridge.  Tlie  former  is  really  excellent  ;  perhaps  as  perfect  a  characterization  in 
so  short  a  space  a-s  has  ever  appeared.  The  book  is  one  which  will  be  largely  sou"ht  after  and 
rca/1  &s  it  deserves  to  \ic"—firilinli  (^unrt'-rlif  Itcvii-w. 

"As  literary  satirestliey  arc  unsurpassed  and  most  admirable,  and  they  possess  besides  no 
mean  degree  of  critical  merit." — Edio. 

OUR  NEW  MASTERS 

(the  "Journeyman  Engii»^cr"),    Post  Svo.  Ds, 

"  This  iKK.k  «h'»nld  be  read  by  all  who  would  understand  the  most  serious  problems  of  tlic 
Hay/'—Lftul;/  Sei/.n. 

W^ALKS  in   FLORENCE.     By  Susan  and 

JOAS.VA  HORXER,   2  vols.  CTOwn  8vo.  with  lUustratiVms.  21?. 

[Seco7id  Edition,  immediately, 
"  An  able  book,  masterly  at  once  for  skilful  condensation  and  forfine  feeling.   It  will  serve 
to  make  one  who  ha.H  never  pceu  the  historic  city  of  Dante  a.s  familiar  with  it  as  though  he  had 
*pt)it  >ear*  there;  whilst  to  visitors  it  will  hereafter  be  almost  a  sinP.  r/u't  von  as  a  handbook." 

Jiritish  Qttarttrlu  Itccic.u). 

MEN  of  the  THIRD  REPUBLIC.  Reprinted, 

with  large  Additions,  from  the  "  Daily  News."   Crown  8vo.  Cs. 

"  These  sketches  exhibit  great  knowledge  of  French  statesmen  and  politicians.  The  writer 
has  evidently  a  pers^jnal  acjualntance  with  many  of  the  men  he  describes.  In  every  case  he 
conveys  much  more  clearly  than  ha.  been  flone  hitherto  a  knowledge  of  what  the  men  arc,  and 
what  are  their  views  an'l  tipimnun." — ScoUmatt . 

••  Brilliant  and  wi  ll-iiif.,rTnf  il  .ketches.  The  charm  and  value  of  most  of  them  is  tliat  thcj- 
are  hutonei  as  widl  as  ii«rtraits."_/;n/;«/i  Quarlt-rti/  /tn-icw. 


By  TnOiMAs  Wright 


NEW  WORKS. 


MEMOIR  of  ADMIRAL    CODRINGTON ; 

with  Selections  from  his  Correspondence.  Kdited  by  his  Dauglitcr,  T.ady 
llouucniER.    With  Two  Portraits,  Maps,  and  Plans.    2  vols.  8vo.  jjricc  .'iijs. 

[On  Monday  next. 

LIFE  of  ALEXANDER  VON  HUMBOLDT. 

Edited  by  Professor  Bauiixs,  Leipsio.  Translated  by  .Tank  and  CAnoLnjH 
Lassells.   '.'  vols.  Svo.  witli  Tluec  Portraits,  price  3(is.    [On  Tliurrduy  next, 

SLAVE-CATCHING  in  the  INDIAN  OCEAN: 

a  Record  ot  Naval  K.vperiences.  By  Capt.  Colomb,  R.N.  With  numcrons 
Illustrations  from  Pliotographs,  &c.   Svo.  price  21s.       [On,  Thursday  next. 

The  CRUISE  of  H.M.S  CURAgOA  among 

the  SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDS  in  1805.   By  Juuus  Bp.eschi,ky,  M..\.  F.ll.G.S. 
Witli  Map,  numerous  Coloured  Plates,  and  many  other  llhistral  inn-,  ImiieriaV. 
Svo.  [On  the  Mih  instant. 

The  RISE  and  PROGRESS  of  the  CHRIS- 

TIAN  RELIGION  in  the  WEST  of  EUROPE,  from  the  Rcipn  of  Tilirri;i£ 
to  the  End  ot  the  Council  ot  Trent.   By  Eaul  Russell,  K.G.    Svo.  10s.  OJ. 

HISTORY  of  the    CATHOLIC  CHURCH 

of  .JESUS  CHRIST,  from  the  Death  of  St.  .John  to  the  Middle  of  the  So'-ond 
Century.    By  T.  W.  Moss.man,  B. A.    Svo.  price  lus.       [On  Thursday  next. 

CYLLENE;   or,  the   Fall   of  Paganism:  a- 

Classical  Tale.  By  Henry  Sxeyd,  M.A.  University  College,  O.xtord.  2  vo's- 
post  Svo.  price  14s. 

CABINET     EDITION    of  WHYTE- 

MELVILLE'S  NOVELS  in  the  Modern  Novelists  Library  :  — 


General  Bounce,  2s.  boards ;  23.  Cd.  cloth. 
Digby  Grand,  2s.  boards  ;  2s.  fid.  cloth. 
Kate  Coventry,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  Gd.  cloth. 
Good  for  Nothing,  2s.  aud  2s.  Gd. 


The  Gladiators,  2s.  boards  ;  2s.  Gd.  cl'Uh. 
Holmby  House,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  6d.  clot!i. 
The  Interpreter,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  Gd.  cloth. 
The  Queen's  Maries,  2s.  and  2s.  fid. 


LECTURES  on  the  PENTATEUCH  and  the 

Moabite  Stone;  witli  Appendices,  containing — I.  The  Elohistic  Narriitivo; 
II.  The  Original  Story  of  the  Exodus  ;  III.  The  Pre-Christian  Cross.  Bv  tlie 
Right  Rev.  J.  W.  Colenso,  D.D.  Bishop  ot  Natal.   Svo.        [Xearly  rcw'y. 

Bishop   COLENSO'S    CRITICAL  EXAMI- 

NATION  ot  the  SPEAKER'S  BIBLE  COMMENTARY.  Paut  V.  The  Duyk 
of  Deuteronomy.   Svo.  price  .is. 

The  GOSPEL  HISTORY  and  DOCTRINAL 

TEACHING  CRITICALLY  EXAMINED.  By  the  Author  ot  '•  Manliiiul,. 
their  Origin  and  Destiny."    Svo.  price  lUs.  Cd.  [On  Monday  next. 

PRINCIPLES  of  ANIMAL  MECHANICS. 

By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hauchton,  P.R.S.  M.D.  Dnbl.  D.C.L.  Oxon.  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.    With  111  Figures  on  Wood.    Svo.  price  21s. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  and  CRITICAL  ESSAYS, 

by  A.  Havward,  Q.C.  A  New  Series,  containing  Maria  Edgeworth,  Cem-ee 
C.anniug,  M.arshal  Saxo,  Alexander  Dumas,  Edward  Livingston.  Richard  111., 
M.arie  Antoinette,  Sir  Henry  Holland,  Lady  Palmcrston,  Lord  Lansdowne, 
Lord  Dalling  and  Buhver,  &c.    2  vols.  Svo.  price  2Ss. 

"  The  two  best  volumes  ot  light  reading  that  have  appeared  this  year." 

BO'  New  Edition  on  Thursday  Next,  the  lOth  instant.  Speotatop. 


The  ENGLISH 


in    IRELAND   in  the 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  By  James  ANTHONY  Froude,  M.A.  In  Two 
Volumes.   Vol.  I.  Svo.  i^rice  16s. 


MEMOIRS  of  BARON    STOCKMAR.  By 

Edited  by 


his  Son.  Baron  E.  von  Stook.mau.  Translated  by  G.  A.  M. 
Max  Muller,  M.A.  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  price  21s. 


HELMFIOLTZ'  POPULAR  LECTURES 


on 


SCIENTIFIC  SUBJECTS,  translated  by  E.  AxKixsnN,  P.C.S.  Professor  of 
Experimental  Science,  Staff  College.  With  a  Pverace  by  Professor  Tynu.ill 
and  numerous  Woodcuts.     Svo.  price  12s.  fid.  '' 


The  TROPICAL  WORLD 


,  Aspects  of  Man 

and  Nature  in  tlie  Equatori.al  Regions  ot  the  Globe.  By  Dr.  Gi-:oiif,E  Haiit- 
wtc.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  upwards  ot  200  Illustrations.  Svo 
price  10s.  fid.  ^^„.'/  j7_ 


A  GENERAL  SYSTEM  of  DESCRIPTIVE 

and  ANALYTICAL  BOTANY.  Translated  from  the  French  of  E.  LkMaoi  t 
M.D.  and  J.  Decaisnk,  by  Mrs.  Hookeii.  Edited  by  J.  D.  Hooker  M.d! 
Director  ot  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kcw.  With  .b,:')00  Woodcuts  'imiie- 
rial  Svo.  price  £2  12s.  fid. 

CELESTIAL  OBJECTS  for  COMMON 

TELESCOPES.  By  tlio  Rev.  T.  Welb,  M.A.  F.R.A.S.  Third  Edition, 
rcviseil  and  adapted  to  the  Present  State  of  Sidereal  Astronomical  Scicnie; 
■with  Map,  Plate,  and  Woodcuts.    Crown  Svo.  price  7s.  fid. 


STRAIIAN  &  CO.,  5C  LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON. 


London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  KEADEi:,anil  DYER. 
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TINSLEYS'  MAGAZINE.     An  Illustrated  Monthly,    price  Is. 

Now  Pubushixg: 

A  PAIR  OF  BLUE  EYES.    By  the  Author  of  "  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,"  "  Desperate  Remedies,"  &c. 
LONDON'S  HEART.    By  the  Author  of  "  Grif,"  "  Joshua  Marvel,"  and  "  Blade  o'  Grass." 
HOME,  SWEET  HOME.    A  new  Serial  Story. 

And  numerous  Essays,  Articles,  Novelettes,  and  Papers  of  interest. 


TINSLEY  BEOTHERS'  NEW  BOOKS. 


MADAME  de  SliVIGNE,  her  Correspondents 

and  Contemporaries.  By  the  Comtesse  de  Puliga.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portraits. 

CJ\'o<r  read)/. 

"  There  are  always  amongst  us  a  select  few  who  find  an  inexhaustible  source  of  refined  enjoy- 
iTier.t  in  the  letters  of  Madame  SC-vigue.  The  Horace  Walpole  setatfected  to  know  them  by  lieart ; 
Oeorire  Selwyn  meditated  an  edition  of  tlicm.  and  preceded  Lady  Morgan  in  that  i)iltrrinia'„'e  to 
the  Ilochers,  which  she  describes  so  enthusiastically  in  her  'Book  of  the  Boudoir.'  Even  in 
our  time  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  present  oneself  often  at  Holland  House  or  the  llui  rys' 

without  being;  tolerably  well  up  in  them  Madame  de  la  Puliga  lias  diligently  studied  her 

subject  in  all  its  bearings  ;  she  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  period  of  wliich  she 
treats  ;  she  is  at  home  with  both  correspondents  and  contemporaries  ;  she  has  made  a  judicious 
Ftlection  from  the  embarrassing  abundance  of  materials  accumulated  to  her  hands;  treading 
frc'iucntly  on  very  delicate  ground,  she  is  never  wanting  in  feminintj  refinement  or  good  taste." 

Quarterly  Review. 

FOREIGN    BIOGRAPHIES.     By  William 

^LVCCALL.    2  vols.  SVO. 

Contents  :  Joseph  de  Maistre,  Samuel  Vincent,  Vincent  de  Paul,  Paul  Louis  Courier, 
Vauvcnargues,  the  Abbt-  de  Saint- Pierre.  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi,  Ulrich  von  Hulten. 
Benedict  Spinoza,  Godfrey  William  Leibnitz,  Louis  Claude  de  Saint-AIartin,  Ginrdina 
Bruno,  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  Alexander  of  Russia.  Peter  d'Aubusson.  Martin  Behaim, 
Cardinal  Alberoni,  the  President  Boyer,  Prancis  d' Almeida,  George  Cadoudal,  Lazarus 
Carnot. 


THE   LIFE   and   TIMES  of  ALGERNON 

SYDNEY,  Republican.  1622—1683.  By  Alexander  Charles  Ewald.  F.S.A..  Senior 
Clerk  of  Her  Majesty's  Public  Records.  Author  of  "The  Crown  and  its  Advisers," 
"Last  Century  of  Universal  History,"  &c.   2  vols.  Svo.  CA'oa'  rcadi/. 

"We 'welcome  this  biography  as  the  means  of  making  an  illustrious  Englishman  better 
known  to  modern  readers,  and  because  it  will  bring  the  noble  letters  and  other  writings  of 
Algernon  Sydney  within  the  easier  reach  of  a  great  mass  of  xtco^lc."— At/a  iilliihi. 


MUSICAL  RECOLLECTIONS  of  the  LAST 

HALF-CENTURY.   2  vols.  8vo.  [.Toiy  readi/. 

*'  And  music  shall  untune  the  sky." — DiiYDEN  and  HLvxdel. 

*•  Such  a  variety  of  amusing  anecdotes,  sketclies  of  character,  bits  of  biography,  and  incidents 

in  the  career  of  famous  artistes,  have  never  been  crammed  in  a  couple  of  volumes  before  

*  Musical  Recollections  of  the  Last  Half  Century  '  is  the  most  entertaining  and  readable  book 
on  musical  matters  that  has  been  published  for  many  years,  and  deserves  to  become  very 
lioimlav."—  Era . 

'■  To  any  real  lovers  of  music  it  is  delightful  reading  ;  but  to  those  who  have  shared  in  the 
musical  events  of  that  period,  and  have  been  habitues  of  the  Opera-house  and  concert-hall,  aud 
Iiunctual  visitors  at  the  great  festivals,  it  must  indeed  be  charming."— Spectator. 

"  Abounds  iu  interest,  and  is  sure  to  attract  a  large  aud  permanent  populai-ity."  Standard. 


THE  LIFE  and  ADVENTURES  of  ALEX- 

ANDER  DUMAS.  By  PEnCY  Fitzgerald,  Author  of  "  The  Lives  of  the  Kembles." 
*'  The  Life  of  David  Garrick."  &c.   2  vols.  Svo.  [A'oif  ready. 

"  Jlore  amusing  volumes  than  these  it  would  be  difficalt  to  find." — Standard. 


UNORTHODOX    LONDON;  or,  Phases  of 

Pilgrim  Life  in  the  Metropolis.  By  the  Rev.  C.  MArniCE  Davie.s,  D.D.  1  vol.  8vo. 

iXuw  rtady. 

This  most  interesting  Volume  contains  a  Description  of  the  following  Places  and 
People : 

Tlieism— South  Place  Cliapcl.  Finsbury — Mr.  Conway  on  Mazzini— Colonel  Wentwortli 
Higginson  on  Bnddlia— iMiitariunism— Kev.  .Tames  Martineau  in  Little  Portland  Street — 
A  Religimis  Epocii— Mr.  A'oyi^ey  at  St.  George's  Hall— A  Sunday  Lecture,  by  Professor 
Hu.xley— Tabernacles— Mr.  Varley  and  Mr.  Spurgeon.  Tabernacle  Pastors— A  Pastor's 
Farewell— Dr.  Brock  at  Bloomsbury  Cliapel— The  Walwortli  Jumpers—Jumpers  otf  tlie 
Jump— The  Bible  Christians— The  Surrey  Tabernacle— Rev.  James  Wells— The  Particular 
Baptists— The  United  Presbyterians— Rev.  Walter  Morison.  in  Westboume  Grove— The 
Catholic  Apostolic  Church  in  Gordon  Square — The  New  Jerusalem  Cliurch- The  New 
Jerusalem  Churcli  on  Spiritism— Tlie  Plymouth  Brethren,  at  the  Priory,  Islington — Mr. 
Newton  at  Bayswater— A  Quakers'  Meeting— Dr.  Cumming  in  Crown  Court— Dr.  Cura- 
ming  on  the  Future  of  Euro)ie— Surrey  Chapel— Kev.  Newman  Hall— Saturday  with  the 
Seventh- Day  Bapti&ts— Kev.  W.  H.  Black— The  Christadeli>hians— A  Moravian  Service- 
Father  Ignatius  at  Home— Suutlicottianism  among  the  Joannas— The  Sandcmauians— 
The  Plumstead  "  Peculiars  "-IMotlcrn  Spiritualism;  its  Religious  Aspect— Mediums — 
A  Shilling  Si-ancc— At  a  Dark  Cirelc- The  Zouave  Jacob  in  London—Spirit  Faces— A 
Sermon  to  Felons,  by  Ned  Wright— Judaism— The  West  London  Synagogue— Synagogue 
Service— Romanism-Blessing  the  Palms— Passion-Tide  at  Kensington— Hign  Mass  in 
Southwark—TeuebraB— Taking  the  '\'eil— Reception  of  a  Sister  of  Mercy— Cribs— The 
Passionist-Fatheis  at  liigligatc- The  Greek  Church  iu  London  M  all— the  Kev.  N. 
Morphiuas. 


COURT  LIFE  in  the  REIGN  of  NAPOLEON 

tlie  THIRD.  By  the  late  Fklix  'WniTEHur.sT.  2  vols.  svo. 


THE    SHUTTLECOCK  PAPERS  :  a  Book 

for  an  Idle  Dour.  By  J.  ASUBT  STEKIIY.   1  vol.  crown  Svo. 


WICKETS  in  the  WEST  ;  or,  the  Twelve  in 

America.   By  R.  A.  Fitzgerald.   1  vol.  crown  Svo.  with  Portrait  and  Illustrations. 

[.Voif  ready. 


TiNSLEY  BROTHERS'  NEW  NOVELS,  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 


MRS.  J.  n.  EIDDELL'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

HOME,    SWEET   HOME  !     By  Mrs.  J.  H. 

RiDDELL,  Author  of  "George  Gcith,"  "  Too  Much  Alone,"  "City  and  Suburb."  Sc. 
3  vols.  [.Void  ready. 

LONDON'S    HEART.     By  B.  L.  Faejeon, 

Author  of  "Grif,"  "Joshua  Marvel,"  "Blade  o'  Grass,"  and  "Bread  and  Cheese  and 
Kisses."  3  vols.  [_Now  ready. 

"  The  touches  of  pathos  and  humour  which  abound  remind  us  pleasantly  indeed  of  the  writer 
ol  a  bygone  but  by  no  means  less  brilliant  period  of  literature."— 6'/JCC(a?or. 

THE  CRAVENS  of  CRAVENSCROFT  :  a 

Novel.   By  Miss  PiGGSTT.  3  vols.  IXow  ready. 

LADY   MAY'S   INTENTIONS.    By  John 

roMEUoy,  Author  of  "  A  Double  Secret."  "Bought  with  a  Price,"  &c.  1  vol. 

lJust  ready, 

MY    LITTLE    GIRL.     By  the  Authors  of 

"  Ready  Monty  Mortibo> ."   Second  Edition,  3  vols.  ZNow  ready. 

MURPHY'S    MASTER,  and  other  Stories. 

By  the  Author  of  "I,ost  Sir  Mussinsbcrd,"  "A  Perfect  Treasure,"  "Gwendoline's 
Harvest."  "  Found  Dead,"  "A  Woman's  Venceance,"  &c.  2  vols.  [Sow  ready. 


MASKS  :  a  Novel. 


By  "  Maeius."     2  vols. 

[.Vow  ready. 


LEGENDS   of  the    JACOBITE  WARS— 

"  Katharine  Fairfax,"  "  Isma  O'Neal."  By  Tuomasi>'E  MAtJXSRLL.  3  vols. 

LA'tiu'  ready. 

ROBERT  ORD'S  ATONEMENT:  a  Novel. 

By  the  Author  of  "Nellie's  Memories,"  "Barbara  Heathcote,"  &:c.  3  vols. 

A  FAIR   SAXON.     By  Justin  M'Cakthy, 

Author  of  **  My  Enemy's  Daughter,"  "  The  Waterdalc  Neighbours,"  Jtc.   3  vols. 

[A*yi<-  ready. 

OLIVER'S  LOVERS  :  a  New  Novel.    3  vols. 


NOT  WITHOUT  THORNS.    By  the  Author 

of  *' She  was  Young  and  He  was  Old."  "  Lover  and  Husband."  Sec.  3vo1s.  iXotcready. 
"  If  there  were  no  other  women  in  the  book  than  Roma  d'Eyrecourt,  her  character  alone 
would  make  it  worth  reading."— thoutum. 

THE    MISADVENTURES    of   MR.  CAT- 

LYNE.  Q.C.:  an  Autobiography.  By  MATlirw  Stil\DLIN«.  Author  of  "  The  Irish  Bar 
Sinister,"  "  Cheap  Jolm's  Auction,"  iCC.   2  vols.  {yoiv  ready. 

*'  In  a  literary  point  of  view  these  volumes  deserve  high  praise.  They  are  light,  amusing,  and 
pungent."— W  thcHwum. 

ONLY  A   FACE,   and  other   Stories.  By 

Mrs.  Alkxan'DKU  Frarkr.  Autlior  of  "Not  While  She  Lives,"  "Denison*s  AVifc," 
"Faithless  ;  or,  tlie  Lover  of  the  Period,"  &c.   1  vol.  iXvw  ready. 


TINSLEYS'   TWO-SHILLING  VOLUMES. 

Uniformly  bound  in  Illustrated  Wrapper  Boards.    To  be  had  at  every  Railway  Stall,  and  of  every  Bookseller  in  the  Kingdom. 


By  the  Author  of  "Guj'  Livingtonc." 
IJItKAKIXG  A  BUrrERFLY.       SWOHD  AND  GOWN. 
ANTLHOS.  MAUIilCE  DEKIXG. 

SANS  MEKCI.  BAliliEN  HONOUK. 

JiltAKKSrEAUE. 

By  EoiiuNu  Y.\TK.s. 
BI!OKEN  TO  IlAIiNESS.  A  IMGHTED  WRONG. 

THE  KOCK  AHEAD,  A  WAITIN(;  RACE. 

BLACK  SHEEP. 

SAVED  f,y  a  WOMAN'.    By  tlie  Aiilhi.r  of  "No  Appoiil,"  &c. 
UNDER  WHICH  KINC  ?    I(y  IS.  W.  Joii.n.ston,  M.I'. 
THE  RRETTY  WIDOW.    liy  CitAiu.i.s  H.  R<m. 
MISS  KORRESI  ER.    By  Ihc  Author  of  "  Ardiio  LovcU." 
l;i:(;()MMENDED  to  MKK(;Y.    Hv  Ihc  Author  of"  Sink  or  SwimV" 
THE  CAMimiDGE  KRESIIMAN  ;  or,  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Golightly. 
THE  ADVENTl-RES  of  Dr.  BRADY.    By  Dr.  W.  H.  Ru.ssi-:i,i,. 
A  ri;i;l'tCT  treasure.    Hy  the  Aullior  of  "  EosI  sir  Ma.ssinKhonl." 


By  G  A.  Sai.a. 
gaslight  and  DAYLIgIiT.     HUMOROUS  PAPERS. 

By  lIiixiiY  Kixc.si.KY. 
OLD  MARGARET.         "  HORNHY  MILLS. 

THE  HARVEVS. 

Bv  B.  L.  Fai!.ii:ox. 
GRIE.  ■  JOSHUA  JIARVEL. 

Bv  Justin-  McCakthv. 
WATERDALE  NEIGHISOURS.      MY  ENEMY'S  DAUGHTER. 

NETIIERTON-ON-SEA.    Edited  by  the  late  Dean  of  Cantkiuiuiiy. 
LOVE  STORIES  of  the  ENGLISH  WATERING-PLACES. 
EVERY  DAY  PAPERS.    By  Anduicw  Hai.i.iday. 
The  DOWEU-IIOUSE.    By  Annii-:  Tiio.mas. 

The  SAVAGE-CLUIJ  PAPERS  (1807).    With  all  the  Ori-inal  Illuslra. 

tions.    Also  the  Second  Serie.i,  for  IMS. 
NOT  WISELY,  but  TOO  WICI.L.    By  the  Author  of''  Cometh  up  a.s  a 

Klower." 


Tlio  iibovr  niny  nl«j  be  had,  linndfotnely  bound  iu  cluth,  prlee       (Id.  per  volnnie. 
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MESSRS.  BELL  &  DALDY'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


WEDGWOOD  and  his  WORKS:  a  Selection 

of  his  Plaque?,  Cameos,  ITedallions,  Vases,  and  Ornamental  Objoccs.  From 
the  Designs  of  Flaxman  and  others.    Reproduced  in  Permanent  Photography 
by  the  Autotype  Process.    Containing  Twenty-eight  pages  of  Illustrations 
and  Photographs  of  170  objects  from  various  Private  Collections,  and  4  Wood 
Engravings.   With  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Wedgwood,  and  of  the  progi'ess  of 
his  Fine- Art  ilanufactures.   By  Eliza  Meteyard.  Author  of  "  The  Life  of 
Wedgwood.**    Imperial  4to.  with  Illustrations,  handsomely  bound,  £3  3s. 
** '  WedewcKHl  and  his  Works'  grives  us  photos^raphs  from  the  treasures  of  the  collectors  of 
many  of  the  finest  plaques,  cameos,  medallions,  and  vases  of  the  prince  of  potters.   No  objects 
could  be  bet'er  tittcd  for  reproduction  :  the  photographs  arc  perfect.   Miss  Meteyard  supplies 
«n  interesting  biography  and  enthusiastic  descriptions  and  criticisms,  and  her  book  must 
delight  all  who  love  to  study  the  pure  beauty  of  Flaxman's  classic  pencil  and  the  artistic 
excellence  of  Wedtrwood's  admirable  workmanship.  His  marvellously  clever  imitation  of  the 
Portland  Vase  is  chosen  for  the  frontispiece." — Timef. 


WEDGWOOD'S  CATALOGUE  of  CAMEOS, 

INTAGLIOS,  MEDALS,  BAS-RELIEFS,  BUSTS,  and  SMALL  STATUES. 
Reprinted  from  the  Edition  of  ]7Sr.  Illustrated  with  37  Engravings  on 
Wood.   Edited  by  Euza  Meteyard.    Sto.  Illustrated,  halt-bound,  10s.  6d. 

A  Copy  of  the  Original  Edition  of  this  volume  is  rarely  to  be  met  with,  and 
has  been  sold  for  as  much  as  £7. 


MY    GARDEN;    its    Plan    and  Culture. 

Together  with  a  general  Description  of  its  Geology,  Botany,  and  Natural 
Hiitory.  By  Alfred  Sjiee,  F.R.S.  Second  Edition,  revised,  imperial  Svo. 
illustrated  with  more  than  1,.50()  Engraviu^  on  Wood,  21s. 

This  Volame  does  not  profess  to  be  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  every  branch 
of  gardening,  or  to  supply  the  place  of  the  already  existing  volumes  on 
special  departments.  It  is  essentially  an  amateur's  book,  and  embodies  the 
result  of  several  years*  experience  and  observation  in  a  garden  formed  by  the 
author  from  undrained  waste  land.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  with  pic- 
turesque views,  which  will  be  found  suggestive  in  the  laying  out  of  grounds, 
and  with  illustrations  of  the  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  which  the  author 
has  cultivated  most  successfully  in  the  locality.  The  various  garden  imple- 
ments which  he  has  found  best  adapted  for  his  ground  are  figured,  as  many  of 
these  vary  in  different  ootmtries,  and  even  in  the  various  localities  of  Great 
Britain. 

THE    GARDENER'S  DICTIONARY. 

Describing  the  Plants,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables  desirable  for  the  Garden,  and 
Explaining  the  Terms  and  Operations  employed  in  their  Cultivation. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Edited  by  G.  W.  JoH.vsox,  Editor  of  the 
Cottage  Gardener.   New  Edition,  with  Supplement,  Gs.  6d. 


THE   BOTANIST'S    POCKET-BOOK,  con- 

taining.  in  a  tabulated  form,  the  Chief  Characteristics  of  British  Plants.  By 
W.  P.  Haywaeo.   Fcp.  Svo.  flexible  binding,  4s.  6d. 


LOUDON'S    FIRST   BOOK  of  BOTANY. 

Being  a  Plain  and  Brief  Introduction  to  that  Science.  For  Schools  and 
Young  People.  By  DAvro  Wooster.  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 
fcp.  8to.  with  numerous  Engravings,  2s.  6d. 


ALPINE  PLANTS  ;  containing  103  Coloured 

niustrations  of  the  most  striking  and  beautiful  of  the  Alpine  Flowers.  With 
descriptions  by  Davtd  Wooster,  Editor  of  "  Loudon's  Encyclopedias  of 
Gardening  and  Plants."   Super-royal  Svo.  very  handsomely  bound,  25s. 


LECTURES  and  LESSONS  on  ART  ;  being 

the  Introdnction  to  a  Comprehensive  and  Practical  System.  By  F.  AV. 
Moody,  Demonstrator  of  Decorative  Art.  With  Diagrams  to  illustrate 
Composition  and  other  matters.   Demy  Svo.  [Sliorlti/. 


THE  ART  of  SKETCHING  from  NATURE. 

By  PHiLrp  H.  Deiamotte,  Professor  of  Drawing  at  King's  College.  Illus- 
trated with  24  Woodcuts  and  23  Progressive  Examples  in  Chromo-lithograph 
reproduced  from  Water-colour  Drawings  by  Prout,  E.  W.  Cooke,  ll.A., 
Girtin,  'Varley,  De  Wint,  Birket  Foster,  G.  Thomas,  and  the  Author. 
Imperial  4to.  £3  33. 


DELAMOTTE'S     DRAWING      COPIES : 

96  Original  Sketchra  in  Architecture,  Trees,  Figures,  Foregrounds,  Land- 
scapes, Boats,  and  Sea-pieces.   Royal  Svo.  oblong,  half -bound,' 123. 


A  CONCISE    HISTORY  of  PAINTING. 

By  Mr«.  Charlks  nKATny,  Author  of    The  Hi>tor>-  of  thn  Life  of  Albreoht 
Diirer,"  &c.    Svo.  with  Illustrations  in  pei'manent  Photo^aphy^ \r,5. 
•*  'A  Concise  Jliirtory  of  Paintinc/  by  Mrs.  Charles  Heaton.  Rupplies  a  want  in  the  depart- 
ment of  artiaric  literature,  by  giving  a  good  account  of  the  most  noted  painters  of  byirone  tunes, 
in  a  form  which  renderfithe  information  aoees-sible  to  many  who,  either  from  luck  of  oppor- 
tunity or  inclination,  would  otherwise  remain  in  ignorance  Were  it  for  nr)  other  rea.'^on, 

the  bv/k  would  Ije  worth  buying  for  the  sake  of  the  photographs  of  old  masters  with  which  ii  is 

*'  She  hasmnflned  herself  to  a  general  survey,  has  done  her  work  right  well,  and  has  produced 
ft  very  useful  hook."— .standard. 


THE  BOOK  of  SUN-DIALS.    Collected  by 

Mr?.  Ai.FJiKj)  Gattt,  Antbor  of  "  Parables  from  Nature."    Demy  Svo.  with 
a  Frontispiece  and  iil  Lithographic  Illustrations  of  Dials  of  interest,  both 
Foreign  and  English,  2l3. 
"  Onr  remarks  and  extracts  rcprcBcnt  but  a  tithe  of  the  amiislnjr  and  instnictive  matter 
collected  with  mur-h  skill  anfl  tact  in  the  pages  of  a  clever  and  attractive  book.   It  is  enriched 
with  engraved  aketchen  of  !*orne  of  the  mowt  curious  dials  at  home  and  abroa<l.  and  is  turned  out 
|yr  the  publiaherft  !»o  liandafjinely     to  he  in  form  a-i  well  tut  subatance  a  drawing-room  book. 
Not,  however,  that  it  in  this  and  nothing  more,  for  we  are  sure  there  must  be  few  readers  who 
cannot  derive  profit,  m  well  as  pleasure,  from  its  pages."— Jieview. 

THE  TRAGEDIES  of  tESCHYLUS.  Trans- 

latfefl  by  AjrxA  Swaswick.  FoUo,  with  33  Illustrations  from  Flaxman's 
Uesigns,  £,2  29. 


EARLY     CHRISTIAN  NUMISMATICS, 

and  other  Antiquari.an  Tracts.  By  C.  W.  Ki.NO,  M.A.,  Author  of  "  .\ni  ifiue 
Gems,"  4ic.   Svo.  cloth,  18s.  [Just  published. 


THUCYDIDES  L    With  Collation  of  the  two 

Cambridge  MSS.  nnd  tlic  Aldine  and  Juntinc  Editions.  By  TIichaRD  .Shil- 
LETi'o,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Peterhoute,  C.aiubridgc.    Svo.  cloth,  Cs.  Ud. 


PASSAGES    from    ENGLISH  POETRY. 

Eedrtenda  Reddita.  With  a  Latin  Verse  Translation,  by  F.  E.  Grettov.  b!d.. 
Rector  of  Oddington,  Gloucestershire;  sometime  Fellow  of  St.  John's  (.''jlicge, 
Cambridge.   Svo.  Us.  [Just  paUlts/ud. 

CICERO.— THE   LETTERS  of  CICERO  to 

ATTICUS.  Book  I.  "With  Notes,  .and  an  Essay  on  ilie  Character  of  the 
Author.  Edited  by  A.  Pkei'OR,  M.A.,  late  of  Trinity  College,  Fellow  of  St. 
Catherine's  College,  Cambridge.    4s.  Gd.  [Just  publislo  d. 


SEX.  AURELII  PROPERTII  CARMINA. 

The  Elegies  of  Propertius,  with  Englisli  Notes.  By  P.  A.  Paley,  yi.X. 
Second  Edition,  carefully  revised,  Svo.  cloth,  9s. 


WOEKS  BT  SIR  ARTHUR  HELPS,  K.C.B. 

CASIMIR  MAREMMA.  Cheap  Edition, crown 

Svo.  Gs. 

"  We  think,  on  the  whole,  that  this  is  the  ablest  work  we  have  had  from  the  pen  of  the 
author  of '  Friends  in  Council '  since  he  delighted  literary  epicure-i  with  tluit  little  vi^lumc. 

 In  it  we  have  some  of  Sir  Arthur  ilelps's  valuable  sug;^cstions  must  clearly  wuiked 

out."— ^iJec^afor. 


DEDICATED  TO  THE  EARL  OF  DERBY. 

THOUGHTS  upon   GOVERNMENT.  Svo. 

price  9s.  6d, 

"The  work  is  the  result  of  thousht  and  experience,  and  in  every  part  it  is  Euggestivc  of 
t\iOu^\ii."—Satur<iUiy  Ueuicw. 

DEDICATED,  BY  PERCUSSION,  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

THE    LIFE    and    LABOURS   of  the  late 

MR.  BRASSEY.   Fifth  Thousand,  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Svo.  10s.  Gd. 

*'  ?;eldom,  we  fancy,  has  so  much  labour  gone  to  the  compilation  of  a  volume  of  so  moderate  a 
bulk.  We  may  compare  the  results  to  some  of  the  works  constructed  under  Mr.  Bra--scy'3 
directions  No  trouble  was  spared  to  assure  extent,  variety,  and  accuracy  of  informa- 
tion The  task  of  condensation  and  selection  from  such  a  miscellaneous  mass  of  mutter 

mu.-^t  liave  been  ditficult,  delicate,  and  sometimes  even  invidious.  Sir  Arthur  Helps  Jiaa 
performed  it  with  tact  and  jud2:ment." — 7'imes, 

"The  world  is  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Helps  for  chronicling  the  causes  of  such  a  remarkable 
success," — Spectator. 


ON  WORK  and  WAGES,  Practically  Illns- 

trated.   By  TnoMAS  Bilvssey,  M.P.   New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 
*'  In  this  comparatively  small  volume  Mr.  Tliomns  Brnssey  has  supplied  evidence  of  the  most 
varied  and  extensive  kind  on  the  question  of  labour,  which  just  now  so  vexes  and  perplexes 
Ub."— Times. 


AN  OLD  MAN'S  THOUGHTS  about  MANY 

THINGS.   Second  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Additions,  small  Svo.  Us. 


GREGORY  HAWKSHAW.    By  the  Author 

of  "  Colonial  Adventures."   Crown  Svo.  Ts.  Gd. 


FESTUS  :  a  Poem.    By  Philip  James  Bailey. 

Eighth  Edition,  post  Svo.  5s. 


SICK  and  in  PRISON.    Fcp.  8vo.-2s.  6d. 

"The  book  is  a  terrible  exposure— evidently  a  picture  from  life.  We  only  hope  it  may  not 
create  a  panic  among  guardians  and  lead  to  a  t;encral  raid  upon  visiting  ladies." 

LUtrari)  Churchman, 


NEW  VOLUME  CAMBRIDQE  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

MUSIC.     By  H.  C.  Banister,  Professor  of 

Harmony  and  Composition  at  thn  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  Containing 
Notation,  Iludiments  of  Tlieory,  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  and  Elements  of 
Composition  ;  giving  Chapters  on  Voices,  Musical  Instruments,  kc.    Fcp.  os. 


A  FLAT    IRON  for  a  FARTHING.  By 

Mrs.  EwiXG.  Fcp.  Svo.  with  Illustrations  by  H.  Paterson,  56. 
"  JAit  every  parent  and  trnarflian  who  u-i^lies  to  be  amused,  and  at  the  same  time  to  i)Iea«c  a 
child,  purchase  ■  A  l-'Iat  Iron  for  a  Farthinu' ;  or.  Some  Paspasres  in  the  Life  of  an  Only  Son.' 
by  II.  Ewin^r.  We  will  answer  for  the  deliirlit  witlx  which  they  will  read  it  themsclve-i,  and  wc 
do  not  doubt  that  the  vuuni:  :nul  tortnnate  recipients  will  also  like  it.  The  story  is  quaint, 
original,  and  altogether  deUghtlul." — Uh'  tHciDn. 


TALES  OLD  and  NEW.    By  the  Author  of 

**  Mademoisello  Mori."    Post  Sto.  Gs. 

"  Are  well  told  and  cnrefullv  written,  and  will  repay  perusal. "_.)  flicnfriim. 

**  •  Talcs  Old  and  New  '  is  incnmparal-ly  the  best  voIiiniL'  el  it>  kind  Ili.it  \\  v  have  comc  acro«S 
this  year.  If  it  was  only  for  the  tonrlnn-  tale  ol  Blind  Tliyr/a  tin-  bof.k  wuuld  be  worth 
buying, and  no  young  people  should  give  tiic  ciders  a  nionieul  s  iJiiiee  till  it  '\i  brought  home." 

Juhi  Bull. 


HUBERT   MONTREUIL  ;  or,  the  Huguenot 

and  the  Dragoon.  By  Fbaxcisca  Ingham  Ouviiv,  Author  of  "Arnold 
Delahaize  "  and  "  Henri  de  Rohan."   Imperial  ICmo.  [ShortUj. 


LONDON:  BELL  &  DALDY,  YOEK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 
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PIANOFORTES  RETURNED  FROM  HIRE. 

CHAPPELL  &  CO.  have  now  a  large  STOCK  of  PIANOFORTES  by  Broadwood,  Erard,  CoUard,  Chappcll,  &c.,  which  have  been  hired  for  a 
short  term,  consequently  may  be  considered  nearly  equal  to  New  Instruments,  and  are  marked  at  exceptionally  low  prices. 

CHAPPELL  &  CO.,  50  NEW  BOND  STREET. 


CHAPPELL  &  CO.'S  PIAIOFORTES  AlfD  HAMOnUlIS. 

PIANOFORTE  FACTORY,  CHALK  FARM  ROAD.        SHOW  ROOMS,  40,  50,  51,  and  52,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON. 


CHAPPELL  &   CO.'S    PIANOFORTES  on  the  THREE- 

YEARS'  SYSTEJI  of  HIRE,  by  which  the  Instnimeut  becomes  the  Proijerty 
of  the  Hirer  at  tlie  end  of  the  Third  Year,  provided  each  Instalment  shall 
•     have  been  regularly  paid  in  advance  : 

At  £2  23.  per  Quarter,  or  8  Guineas  per  Annum, 

A  PIANINO,  by  CHAPPELL  &  CO.,  in  plain  Mahogany  or 

Walnut  Case.  6^  Octaves,  -vvitli  Check  Action,  Three  Strings  throughout  tlic  Treble.  Cash 
price  for  this  Instrument,  20  Guineas. 

At  £2  123.  6d.  per  Quarter,  or  10  Guineas  per  Annum, 

AN  ELEGANT  PIANINO,  in  best  Walnut  or  Ro.sewood,  with 

Ornamented  Feet.  6|  Octaves,  Check  Action,  and  Three  Strings  throughout  the  Treble. 
Cash  price,  27  Guineas. 

At  £3  3s.  i>er  Quarter,  or  12  Guineas  per  Annum, 

A  HANDSOME  COTTAGE  PIANOFORTE,  by  CtlAPPELL 

&  CO..  in  Rosewood,  7  Octaves-   Cash  price,  ^2  Guineas. 

At  £3  8s.  3d.  per  Quarter,  or  13  Guineas  per  Annum, 

A  HANDSOME  COTTAGE  PIANOFORTE,  by  CHAPPELL 

fit  CO.,  in  Walnut  Case,  7  Octaves.   Cash  price.  35  Guineas. 

At  £3  18s.  9d.  per  Quarter,  or  Ij  Guineas  per  Annum, 

THE  ENGLISH  MODEL  PIANOFORTE,  by  CHAPPELL 

fit  CO.,  in  very  liandsome  Rosewood,  7  Octaves.   Cash  price,  3S  Guineas. 

At  £4  4s.  per  Quarter,  or  16  Guineas  per  Annum, 

THE  ENGLISH  MODEL  PIANOFORTE,  by  CHAPPELL 

&  CO.,  in  handsome  Walnut  Case,  7  Octaves.   Cash  price,  43  Guineas. 

At  £-3  53.  per  Quarter,  or  20  Guineas  per  Annum, 

THE  FOREIGN  MODEL  PIANOFORTE,  by  CHAPPELL 

&  CO..  in  Walnut  Case,  7  Octaves,  Cheek  Action,  and  Three  Strings.  Cash  price, 
60  Guineas. 

N.B — The  Three- Years'  System  of  Hire  and  Purchase  is  also  applied  to  all  other  Instruments 
upon  Terms  to  Itc  agreed  upon. 

Catalogues  and  particulars  may  be  had  on  application  to  CHAPPELL  &  CO.,  50  New  Bond 
Street. 


THE  BEST  ALEXANDRE  HARMONIUMS  on  the  THREE- 

YEARS'  SYSTEM  of  HIRE,  by  which  the  Instrument  becomes  the  Property 
of  the  Hirer  at  the  end  of  the  Third  Year,  provided  each  Instalment  shail 


have  been  regularly  paid  in  advance :  _  „ 

Per  Qr. 

^o.                                       At  Five  Guineas  per  Annum.  £    s.  d. 

3.  Rosewood  or  AValuut,  3  stops    l   o  g 

At  Six  Guineas  per  Annum. 
3  bis.   In  Oak  case,  7  stops    i  n  g 

At  Ten  Guineas  per  Annum. 
5.  Rosewood,  'Walnnt,  or  Oak,  1 1  stops   2  12  C 

At  Thirteen  Guineas  per  Annum. 
C.  Rosewood,  Walnut,  or  Oak,  15  stops   3   8  3 

At  Twelve  Guineas  per  Annum. 
S.  Rosewood, 'Walniit,  or  Oak,  11  stops,  percussion   3   3  0 

At  Twenty  Guineas  per  Annum. 
9.  Rosewood  or  Walnut,  l-l  stops   5   5  0 

At  Fifteen  Guineas  per  Annum. 

10.  Oak  case,  1-5  stops    3  18  9 

At  Si,\teen  Guineas  per  Annum. 

11.  Rosewood  or  Walnut,  1  j  stops   4   4  0 

At  Twelve  Guineas  per  Annum. 

E.xhibition  Model.   No.  1.    J5  stops.  Oak    3   3  0 

At  Ten  Guineas  per  Annum. 

1.  Drawing-room  Model.   Rosewood,  Walnut,  or  Oak   2  12  C 

At  Tliirteen  Guineas  per  Annum. 

2.  Drawing-room  Model.    Rosewood,  Walnut,  or  Oak   3   8  3 

At  Twenty  Guineas  per  Annum. 

3.  Drawing-room  Model.    Rosewood,  Walnut,  or  Oak  ,    5   5  0 

At  Twenty  Guineas  per  Annum. 

12.  New  Church  Model.    17  stops,  Oak    5   5  0 


Illustrated  Cntalo^ues  nnd  full  particulars  may  be  had  on  application  to  CHAPPELL 
S:  CO.,  50  >:cw  Bond  Street. 


CHAPPELL  &   CO.'S   PIANOFORTES  and  HARMONIUMS  on  the  THREE-YEARS' 

SYSTEM  of  HIRE,  bv  which  the  Instrument  becomes  the  Property  of  the  Hirer  at  the  end  of  the  Term.  Every  description  of  Instrument  at  CHAPPELL  & 
CO.'S,  50  NEW  BOND  STREET; 

CHAPPELL   &   CO.  have  now  on  View  the  largest  Stock  in  London  of  PIANOFORTES, 

by  all  the  great  Makers  ;  of  ALEXANDRE  HARMONIUMS,  greatly  improved ;  and  of  ORGAN  HARMONIXTMS.  Any  of  these  Instruments  can  be  Hired 
for  Three  Years,  and,  provided  each  quarterly  instalment  shall  have  been  regularly  paid  in  advance,  the  Instrument  becomes  the  Property  of  the  Hirer  at  the 
expiration  of  the  Third  Year. 

CHAPPELL  &  CO.'S  ORGAN    HARMONIUMS  on  the   THREE- YEARS'  SYSTEM. 

These  Instruments  hare  the  round  tone  of  the  Organ  without  the  dis.idvantage  of  requiring  tuning,  with  much  quicker  articulation  than  the  American  Organs, 
and  at  half  the  cost,  at  CHAPPELL  &  CO.'S,  60  NEW  BOND  STREET. 

ORGANS,    ORGAN    HARMONIUMS,    AMERICAN    ORGANS,    and  ALEXANDRE 

HARMONIUMS,  may  be  compared  together,  for  PURCHASE  or  HIRE,  on  the  Three- Years'  System,  at  CHAPPELL'S,  50  NEW  BOND  STREET. 

ORGANS  for  DRAWING-ROOM  or  CHURCHES,  from  45  Guineas  to  250  Guineas,  for 

SALE  or  HIRE  on  the  Three- Years'  System,  at  CHAPPELL'S,  50  NEW  BOND  STREET. 

CHAPPELL   &   CO.'S   PIANOFORTES  for  SALE.     The  Largest  Stock  in  London,  by 

Broadwood,  CoUard,  Erard,  Chappell,  &c.,  New  and  Secondhand,  at  CHAPPELL  &  CO.'S,  50  NEW  BOND  STREET. 

CHAPPELL   &    CO.'S    HARMONIUMS  for   SALE,   from  5  Guineas  to   100  Guineas. 

Alexandre's  Wholesale  Agents.   Illustrated  Catalogues  on  application.— CHAPPELL  &  CO.,  50  NEW  BOND  STREET. 


In  2  vols,  roj'al  8vo.  cloth  boards,  423. 

THE  BALLAD  LITERATURE  AND  POPULAR  MUSIC  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME: 

A  Collection  of  the  Old  Songs,  Ballads,  and  Dance  Tunes  which  constitute  the  National  Music  of  England;  arranged 
Chronologically,  with  Remarks  and  Anecdote,  and  preceded  by  Sketches  of  the  Early  State  of  Music, 
and  of  the  Amusements  associated  with  it  in  England  during  the  various  Keigns. 

By  W.  CHAPPELL,  F.S.A. 

The  present  Work,  indispensable  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  popiihir  Literature  of  Knnland,  is  the  result  of  many  years'  careful  research  among 
MSS.,  lihjck-leltcr  Hooks,  and  tlie  numerous  ephemeral  I'ublications  of  the  .Sixteciitli,  ScvcntciiiUi,  and  the  early  part  of  the  ICiyhticiUh  Ceiituiy.  The 
various  Ballad  collections,  sueli  as  the  l'e])_vs,  the  lioxliurghe,  the  Baglbrd,  the  Donee,  tlie  Uawliiison,  &c.,  have  been  laid  under  contribution ;  whilst  the 
Garland.s  collected  by  Pcpys,  Aslimolc,  Wooil,  Luttrell,  &c.,  have  furnished  considerable  matter  in  illustration  of  the  subject.  The  Old  Drnmatists  have 
been  carefully  gleaned  for  notices  of  Old  Songs  and  Ballads,  and  every  available  source  likely  to  enrich  the  Work  has  been  examined  and  quoted.  Thus 
the  book  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  Old  English  Tunes,  but  an  account.  Popular  and  Literary,  of  hundreds  of  our  Old  Ballads ;  in  many  cases  giving 
entire  Ballads  lor  the  lirst  time  in  an  accessible  shape.  The  Two  Volumes  contain  upwards  of  Eight  Hundred  Pages,  with  Eacsiinilcs  from  old  MSS.  and 
Printed  Book.s. 

OLD    ENGLISH  DITTIES. 

.\11  the  Favourite  Songs  selected  from  "Popular  Music  of  (lie  Olden  Time,"  with  Symphonies  and  Accompaniments  for  the  Pianoforte,  by  G.  A. 
Maci  ai!I'.i;n  ;  the  long  Ballads  compressed,  and  in  some  c.isis  New  Words  written,  by  J,  0.xi:n'k<>I!I). 

Large  folio  ICdilion,  printed  frcjm  engraved  I'lates,  cloth,  21s.  Small-type  ICdition,  comiileto,  cloth,  lOs.  Gd.  ;  or  half-bound  in  morocco.  Lis.  Tlio 
above  Work  is  also  divided  into  Thirteen  Part.s,  each  Part  containing  Twelve  Songs,  (is. 

N.B. —All  the  most  favourite  of  the  Old  English  Ditties  are  also  published  separately,  from  engraved  Plates,  largo  folio  size,  each  Is. 


E.ECOMMENDED   BY  ALL  THE  PROFESSORS. 

THE  DIGITORIUM  (a  small  Dumb  J'iaiio). — This  rcinjirkablc  invention  materially  assists  any 

pcinon  to  Piny  and  Ijecomo  IVrfcct,  on  llie  I'innoforle,  OrRnn,  or  HioMiiMiiiiin,  liy  stiTtiirtlicTiim,'  Miid  rendering  the  tliiKcra  liulepriident,  in  an  incredibly  short  time; 
and  cm  now  bo  had  (price        or,  with  Ivory  kejH,  18a.)  of  tlio  Solo  Manulucturcrs,  CllAl'l'iJLL  Si  CO.,  M  MEW  liOM>  aruEET. 


CHAPPELL  &  CO.,   50  NEW  BOND  STliEET,  LONDON,  W. 


Printed  liy  FrOTTIflWOODE  St  CO.,  nt  No.  »  Now-ntroet  Rquare,  In  tho  PurUh  of  St.  Brido,  In  tho  City  of  London;  nnd  FublUhod  by  DAVID  JONBS, 

at,  tho  Onico,  No.  38  Southnmpton  Street,  Strand,  In  tho  Parish  of  St.  I'nul,  (Jovcnt  Uardcn,  in  tlio  County  of  lllddlesox.— rSii/iii<f(iy,  Ai>i  i!  .'J,  187;i, 
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THE  BUDGET. 

ME.  LOWE  had  an  easy  task  in  distributing  his  bounty  ; 
and,  in  the  certainty  of  a  favourable  reception  of  his 
offers,  he  wasted  no  time  in  rhetorical  amplification  of  an 
agreeable  statement.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  on  one 
material  point  he  has  been  overruled  by  his  colleagues. 
When  Mr.  Lowe  two  months  ago  informed  a  deputation  on 
the  Malt-tax  that  the  surplus  would  be  small,  he  was 
generally  understood  to  mean  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
difference  between  revenue  and  expenditure  would  be  applied 
to  the  payment  of  the  Alabama  damages.  If  it  is  true  that 
the  Budget  was  first  communicated  to  the  Cabinet  on 
Saturday  last,  the  large  reduction  of  taxes  which  was  pro- 
posed to  the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday  may  have  resulted 
from  considerations  of  general  policy,  if  not  of  party  con- 
venience. It  is  remarkable  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  only  three  years  ago  voluntarily  expressed  his 
intention  of  retaining  during  his  term  of  office  the  rate  of 
duty  on  sugar  as  it  remained  when  he  had  reduced  it  by 
one-half.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  first  edition  of  the 
Budget  may  have  provided  for -the  removal  of  a  penny  in  the 
pound  of  Income-tax,  and  for  the  payment  in  full  of  the 
Alabama  damages  out  of  the  estimated  surplus.  Some  members 
of  the  Cabinet  may  perhaps  have  objected  to  the  exclusive 
relief  of  payers  of  Income-tax,  and  have  suggested  a  partial 
approximation  to  Mr.  Brigut's  scheme  of  "  a  free  breakfast- 
"  table."  Whether  a  compromise  has  been  effected  in  the 
mind  of  the  Chanx'ellor  of  the  Exchequer  or  among  difierent 
sections  of  the  Government,  the  Budget  is  wanting  in  definite 
unity  of  conception.  The  plan  of  meeting  half  the  American 
demand  out  of  the  proceeds  of  Exchequer  Bonds,  which  will 
nevertheless  probably  not  be  issued,  is  ambiguous  and 
awkward ;  nor  is  the  disposal  of  the  large  surplus  which 
remains  after  providing  lor  the  other  half  of  the  damages 
altogether  unobjectionable.  If  the  entire  charge  had  been 
placed  on  the  revenue  of  the  year,  there  would  have  been  no 
question  of  reducing  either  the  Income-tax  or  the  Sugar 
duty,  but  a  million  and  a  half  might  have  been  usefully 
employed  in  the  removal  of  minor  anomalies  and  in  the  relief 
of  some  of  the  poorer  class  of  taxpayers.  The  other  alterna- 
tive of  paying  the  damages  out  of  capital,  with  the  aid  of  a 
permanent  or  temporary  loan,  would  have  given  the  Chaxcellor 
of  the  Exchequer  a  rare  opportunity  of  dealing  v/ith  an 
anomalous  Excise  duty  which  in  ordinary  years  is  necessarily 
retained  as  the  source  of  a  large  and  indispensable  revenue. 

It  would  be  captious  and  unjust  to  dispute  the  advantages 
which  may  be  expected  from  the  reduction  of  direct  and  in- 
direct taxation.  Sugar  merits  Mr.  Lowe's  complimentary 
dithyrambic  as  the  delight  of  infancy  and  the  solace  of  age. 
Morose  critics  might  object  that  sugar  is  poisonous  to  persons 
of  a  gouty  temperament;  but  almost  all  children,  and  the 
majority  of  mature  mankind,  are  happily  free  from  gout.  It 
is  highly  desirable  to  cheapen  a  palatable  article  of  food;  but 
a  doubt  remains  whether  the  amount  of  duty  which  is  re- 
mitted will  pass  into  the  pocket  of  the  consumer  or  into  the 
till  of  the  grocer.  For  some  mysterious  reason  sugar  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  unanimous  assertion  of  retailers,  not  a  profitable 
commodity  to  sell ;  and  it  is  but  too  probable  that  dealers  may 
recoup  themselves  for  previous  loss  or  for  insufficient  profit 
by  refusing  to  their  customers  the  benefit  of  their  own 
diminished  payments  to  the  wholesale  trade.  It  appears 
from  Mr,  Lowe's  statement  that  the  establishment  of  a 
smaller  margin  between  the  respective  duties  on  raw  and  on 
refined  «ugar  will  diminish  a  complication  of  bounties  and 
drawbacks  which  affects  the  symmetry  of  the  fiscal  system. 
The  mischief,  such  as  it  is,  will  probably  be  within  a  few 
years  effectually  abated  by  the  repeal  of  the  small  residuary 


duty.  It  would  be  highly  desirable  to  exempt  ordinary  arti- 
cles of  consumption  from  taxation,  if  only  it  were  certain  that 
no  additional  revenue  would  be  at  any  future  time  required. 
It  has  now  become  extremely  difiicult  to  reimpose  indirect 
taxes  when  they  have  once  been  removed ;  and  it  is  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory  to  depend  for  20,000,000/.  of  income  on. 
the  consumption  of  intoxicating  liquors.  If  the  present 
financial  prosperity  continues  for  a  few  years,  strong  argu- 
ments will  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  exemption  of  sugar ;  for 
the  total  repeal  of  the  duty  would  almost  certainly  reduce  the 
retail  price,  and  the  removal  of  the  Customs  duty  would 
render  unnecessary  the  restrictions  which  at  present  inter- 
fere with  the  experiment  of  making  beet-root  sugar  in  some 
parts  of  England.  Mr.  Crawford's  enthusiasm  on  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  reduction  of  the  duty  will  perhaps  not  be 
generally  shared. 

The  diminution  of  the  Income-tax  will  give  greater  satis- 
faction ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether,  as  long  as  the  main- 
tenance of  an  unpopular  machinery  is  necessary,  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  sacrifice  a  million  and  three-quarters  of  the  revenue 
which  it  produces.    It  is  certainly  a  curious  coincidence  that, 
with  the  aid  of  a  modest  contribution  from  Ireland,  threepence 
in  the  pound  produces  the  same  return  which  sevenpence 
gave  when  Sir  Egbert  Peel  imposed  the  Income-tax  thirty- 
one  years  ago.    It  may  be  hoped  that  no  further  reductioa 
will  take  place,  for  a  charge  of  between  five  and  six  millions 
on  the  vast  collective  income  of  the  community  is  sufficiently 
moderate.    The  amount  is  easy  of  calculation,  and  it  is  well 
that  Mr.  Lowe  has  not  recurred  to  the  elaborate  puzzle  of  a 
percentage  instead  of  a  rate  corresponding  with  pecuniary 
denominations.    It  may  be  hoped  that  the  agitation  against 
the  tax   recently   promoted  by   the  shopkeepers  will  be 
appeased  or  mitigated  by  Mr.  Lowe's  concession.    It  was 
unfortunate    that   Mr.   Fawcett    added    to    his  protest 
against  the  monstrous  iniquity  of  the  proposal  to  exempt 
trades  and  professions,  the  expression  of  an  opinion  that 
the  longer  or  shorter  duration  of  incomes  ought  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  adjustment  of  the  tax.    There  is  no 
doubt  that,  as  ]\Ir.  Fawcett  says,  the  holder  of  a  precarious 
income  of  6oo/.  a  year  is  a  poorer  man  than  his  neighbour 
who  receives  the  same  sum  in  interest  or  rent ;  but  uncer- 
tainty is  equivalent  to  shortness  of  duration,  and  the  tem- 
porary owner  contributes  only  as  long  as  his  income  lasts. 
The  whole  income  of  trades  and  professions  is  as  durable  as 
the  whole  income  of  landowners,  and  much  more  progressive 
than  the  whole  income  of  fundholders.    The  best  reason  for 
the  reduction  of   the    Income-tax  was   the  simultaneous 
reduction  of  the  Sugar  duty ;  and  perhaps  in  both  cases  the 
disposable  surplus  might  have  been  better  applied.  The 
controversy  on  the  expediency  of  paying  oflf  debt,  though  it 
is  revived  on  the  occasion  of  each  annual  Budget,  ought  to 
be  determined  by  considerations  which  have  little  relation  to 
the  casual  balance  of  revenue  and  expenditure.    The  main 
objection  to  large  payments  of   debt  is  that,  through  the 
constant  fall  in  the  value  of  gold,  the  capital  represented  by 
the  interest  of  the  debt  is  subject  to  incessant  depreciation. 
The  discharge  of  debt  would,  at  the  best,  be  equivalent  to  an 
investment  at  3^  per  cent,  of  money  derived  from  taxation. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  same  result  may  be 
attained  fifteen  or  twenty  years  hence  at  the  cost  of  a  much 
smaller  percentage  of  the  national  income.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  reduction  of  the  debt  is  convenient,  as  it  leaves 
Governments  and  Parliaments  more  completely  at  liberty  to 
readjust  and  modify  taxation.    If  the  debt  had  been  paid  off 
by  this  time,  the  countiy  would  probably  be  much  poorer 
than  at  present,  because  industry  and  trade  would  have  been 
hampered  by  the  continuance  of  burdens  which  have  long 
since  been  removed ;  but  if  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer 
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had  only  to  provide  for  current  expenditure,  they  would 
enjoy  great  facilities  for  establishing  a  perfectly  scientific 
system  of  finance. 

It  is  a  grave  defect  in  the  Budget  that  no  special  relief  has 
been  afforded  either  to  the  owners  of  small  incomes  or  to 
applicants  for  remission  who  suffered  under  peculiar  and  un- 
just burdens.  The  great  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  would  have 
fully  justified  the  alteration  of  the  standard  of  exemption  from 
Income-tax  from  looZ.  to  150L;  and  for  the  same  reason  it 
would  have  been  desirable  to  allow  to  incomes  vmder  400Z.  or 
450Z.  a  drawback  or  partial  exemption  of  loo^.  The  refusal 
to  relieve  third-class  passengers  by  fast  trains  from  the  tax 
which  is  not  applicable  to  Parliamentary  trains  is  Avholly  in- 
defensible ;  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  lately 
admitted  to  a  deputation  from  the  metropolitan  railways  that 
the  differential  rate  of  taxation  on  the  underground  railways  as 
compared  with  omnibuses  and  steamboats  was  a  plain  anomaly. 
The  tavern-keepers  may  boast  of  being  the  only  class  which 
has  succeeded  in  obtaining  redress  for  an  acknowledged 
grievance.  The  small  amount  of  the  surplus  which 
has  been  reserved  will  deprive  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  of  the  means  of  rendering  tardy  justice. 
His  answer  to  Mr.  Laing  showed  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  repealing  the  exceptional  duty  on  railway 
passengers.  The  best  employment  which  could  have  been 
made  of  three  and  a  half  millions  of  surplus  revenue  would 
have  been  the  removal  of  one  half  of  the  Malt  duty,  which  is 
more  objectionable  than  the  Sugar  duty.  An  Excise  duty  on 
a  wholesome  and  nutritious  article  of  consumption  can  only 
be  defended  on_the  ground  of  necessity ;  and  the  argument, 
which  in  ordinary  years  is  unanswerable,  that  seven  millions 
cannot  be  spared,  is  a  confession  of  helplessness.  If  half  the 
duty  were  permanently  retained,  it  would  be  in  a  high  degree 
elastic;  and  future  Finance  Ministers  would  be  able  to 
exercise  their  discretion  in  dealing  with  a  comparatively 
moderate  amount  of  income.  Although  Mr.  Lowe  is  not  of  a 
temper  to  adjust  Budgets  with  a  view  to  popularity,  some  of 
his  colleagues  might  perhaps  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
prove  that  their  party  were  after  all  the  true  friends  of  the 
farmer.  The  highest  praise  which  can  be  awarded  to  the 
Budget  is  that  it  might  have  been  worse,  although  it  is  im- 
possible to  remit  several  millions  of  taxation  without  doing 
some  good.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  may  claim  the 
negative  merit  of  having  put  it  out  of  his  own  power  to 
repeat  his  preposterous  offer  of  applying  the  House  duty  to  the 
relief  of  local  taxation. 


THE  SESSION  TO  EASTER.- 

IT  is  only  two  months  since  Parliament  met ;  the  Easter 
vacation  has  commenced ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  is  still 
Premier,  with  the  same  Cabinet.  But,  although  the  time  of  the 
Session  has  been  so  short,  and  outwardly  so  little  has  changed, 
the  real  change  in  the  political  world  has  been  immense.  The 
great  Gladstone  Ministry,  strong,  confident,  fertile  in  devising 
novelties;  impetuous,  if  not  arrogant,  in  imposing  them  on 
the  Legislature ;  with  its  majority  of  a  hundred,  its  peculiar 
journals  mad  with  triumpli,  and  the  constituencies  asking  for 
nothing  from  a  candidate  except  that  he  should  enjoy  the 
favour  and  add  to  the  strength  of  their  favourite  Premier — this 
is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  beaten  by  a 
decisive  vote  on  a  great  Government  measure  ;  he  and  his 
Cabinet  have  resigned ;  he  has  even  considered  himself  treated 
unjustly  because  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  would  not  relieve 
him  from  the  unwelcome  burden  of  office.  The  Irish  Univer- 
sity Bill  has  proved  fatal  to  hiin,  and  tliough  he  still  holds 
office,  he  holds  it  with  his  pride  wounded,  his  wings  clipped, 
able  to  do  little,  and  retaining  his  position  simply  as  a 
matter  of  [mblic  duty.  And  yet  it  cannot  bo  said  that  ho 
has  deserved  the  fate  he  has  undergone.  The  Ministry 
made  a  mistake  in  not  ascertaining  beforehand  what  Ireland 
would  think  of  such  a  Bill  as  it  projjosed  ;  but  it  tried  honestly, 
and  not  without  boldness,  to  work  out  a  solution  of  a  problem 
to  solving  which  it  sincerely  attached  extreme  importance. 
Thrown  over  by  the  Ultramontanes,  it  could  only  secure  the 
adhesion  of  its  Lil>cral  sujiporters  by  pledging  itself  to  treat 
almost  every  part  ol  its  measure  as  an  open  question.  It  got 
into  a  (liliiculty  into  whicli  every  step  plunged  it  further.  The 
Queen's  Speech  had  announced  that  the  coming  measure  would 
unite  a  regard  )6r  sound  ieariung  with  respect  lor  liberty  ol 
oonscience,  and  Lord  Dkk\>y  on  the  first  night  of  the  Session 
had  the  prescience  to  suggest  that  to  frame  a  Bill  answering 
thia  dfeBcnption  wiis  beyond  iiuinan  power.  The  Irirtli 
Catholic   hisiiopH  protested  that  Mr,  Gladstone's  l>ill  did 


not  respect  religious  liberty,  for  it  did  not  endow  their 
colleges;  and  British  Liberals   protested  that  it  did  not 
favour  sound  learning,  for  it  withdrew  from  the  sphere 
I  of  education  some  of  the  most  important  branches  of  thought. 
I  The  difficulty  was  probably  insuperable,  as  Lord  Derby  pre- 
I  dieted  that  it  would  be  found ;  but,  could  it  have  been  overcome, 
I  Mr.  Gladstone  moved  in  a  direction  as  likely  as  any  to  over- 
come it.    The  poor  result  of  his  ingenuity  is  that  he  has  been 
obliged  to  make  Mr.  Fawcett's  Bill  for  abolishing  Tests  a 
I  Government  measure,  after  having  burked  it  year  after  year 
I  on  the  groimd  that  it  settled  nothing.     The  Conservatives 
found  themselves  in  the  delightful  position  of  receiving  the 
support  of  the  Irish  vote  without  having  bought  or  courted  it, 
and  of  declining  office  on  high  grounds  of  public  convenience. 
The  members  of  the  Ministry  have  resumed  their  posts  with 
j  a  cloud  hanging  over  them  which  seems  to  weigh  on  their 
spirits  and  unnerve  their  will.    They  follow  rather  than  lead. 
They  seek  to  please,  not  to  govern ;  and  even  the  unyielding 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  bent  to  the  blast,  and  has 
appeared  in  the  House  drawing,  as  if  by  accident,  out  of  his 
pocket  a  popularity  Budget. 

The  altered  relation  of  parties  has  been  manifested  out  of 
the  House  by  the  candid  confession  of  Mr.  Lowe  that  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  present  Parliament  hangs  on  the  thread 
of  Mr.  Disraeli's  pleasure,  and  in  the  House  by  the  tone  of 
something  almost  beyond  equality  with  which  the  leaders  of 
the  Opposition  called  the  Government  to  account  for  its 
negligence  in  having  omitted  to  consider  the  very  important 
question  how  the  New  Rules  inserted  in  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington should  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  foreign  Powers.  It 
was  quite  evident  that  the  Cabinet  had  totally  overlooked  this 
question,  and  was  only  made  alive  to  its  importance  by  the 
criticisms  of  the  Opposition.  Still,  as  no  harm  had  been 
actually  done,  and  as  ample  time  for  further  consideration  will 
probably  elapse  before  the  United  States  Government  is  ready  for 
joint  action  in  the  matter,  the  Ministry  was  not  much  damaged 
by  having  been  discovered  to  have  blundered.  And  it  ia  to 
be  observed  that  the  weakness  of  the  Government  is  not  due 
to  its  having  irritated  the  House,  or  opposed  or  withstood  its 
supporters,  or  exposed  itself  to  adverse  comments  on  much 
else  than  the  Irish  University  Bill.  On  the  contrary, 
it  has  been  conciliatory  and  inoffensive.  The  speech  of  Mr. 
Cardwell  in  moving  the  Army  Estimates  was  a  decided 
success,  and  the  reputation  he  had  already  won  as  an  adminis- 
trator was  heightened  when  it  was  learnt  Avith  what  activity 
and  completeness  he  had  since  last  year  been  working  out  his 
scheme  for  attaching  the  army  to  local  centres.  Mr.  Goschen, 
although  he  had  to  deplore  an  increase  in  the  Navy  Estimates, 
succeeded  in  creating  an  impression  that  he  was  not  demon- 
strably wrong  in  his  views  as  to  the  management  of  the  iron- 
clad navy,  which  is  as  much  as  can  be  said  of  any  naval 
administrator  or  relbrmer.  Mr.  Ayrton  got  satisfactorily  out 
of  the  pit  that  his  enemies  had  dug  for  him,  and  complacently 
pleaded  that  he  was  but  an  innocent  subordinate,  carrying  out 
the  orders  of  his  masters  as  to  the  management  of  the  Parks ; 
and  Mr.  Bruce  quietly  settled  the  blazing  question  of  the 
Kegulations  by  throwing  open  the  whole  available  space  in 
Hyde  Park  to  public  meetings.  Private  members  have  been 
allowed  some  triumphs  of  the  sort  that  delights  them.  An 
abstract  motion  made  by  Mr.  Harcourt  in  favour  of  reduction 
of  expenditure  was  unexpectedly  crowned  with  the  concession 
of  a  Select  Committee.  Mr.  Plimsoll  has  been  promised  his 
Commission  to  inquire  into  his  allegations  as  to  the  treatment 
of  merchant  seamen.  Indignant  householders  have  secured  a 
special  Committee  to  examine  and  inform  them  why  their 
coals  are  so  dear ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  had  the  softest  and 
kindest  words  for  his  faithless  Ultramontanes  when  smarting 
under  the  erratic  lash  of  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette.  The  Burials 
Bill,  which  was  suddenly  lifted  out  of  obscurity  into  a  great  party 
(juestion,  afibrdcd  an  opportunity  to  the  Government  of 
showing  the  Nonconformists  who  were  their  true  friends;  while 
Parliament  has  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  burking  without  a 
murmur  proposals  exciting  no  public  interest,  such  as  those 
for  enabling  widowers  to  marry  their  sisters-in-law,  and  the 
Turks  to  make  a  long  railway  through  their  deserts  at  the  ex- 
pense of  England.  Mr.  Gladstone  indeed  on  one  occasion 
lost,  or  seemed  to  lose,  his  temper,  when  he  objected  to  tlie 
first  reading  of  one  of  Mr.  Fawcett's  Bills,  but  he  has  given 
little  ground  of  complaint  this  Session  personally,  while  ho  has 
renewed  the  fame  of  his  oratorical  powers  by  the  speech  with 
which  lie  closed  the  debate  on  the  University  Bill,  a  speech 
which  many  competent  judges  pronounced  to  have  been, 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  that  on  Charitable  Endowment, 
the  greatest  of  his  cllbrts  as  a  speaker. 

But,  although  the  Ministry  has  done  nothing  to  provoke 
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enmity  this  Sessior,  and,  apart  from  the  University  Bill,  little 
to  provoke  criticism,  although  the  Opposition  shows  no  sign 
of  factiousness,  and  althougli  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  would  do  almost  anything  rather  than  give  any 
excuse  for  a  dissolution  this  year,  tiio  Ministry  is  obviously  weak, 
and  shows  at  every  turn  how  conscious  it  is  of  its  weakness. 
It  has  got  no  great  measure  on  hand,  and  has  no  heart  to 
frame  or  strength  to  carry  one.  The  Cuancellok's  Judicature 
Bill  cannot  be  called  a  great  measure  ;  for,  altliough  it  is  not 
without  merit,  it  is  confessedly  but  a  liiltering  and  timid 
approach  to  what  its  author  knows  is  wanted,  and  it  threatens 
to  sacrifice  the  more  advanced  to  the  ruder  element  of  English 
law.  All  that  has  been  done  in  two  months  is  to  get  it  into  a 
Select  Committee,  which  will  scarcely  take  it  in  hand  before 
another  month  is  past ;  and  although  its  defects  may  have 
made  the  chastening  hand  ol'  a  Select  Committee  neces- 
sary, no  one  can  say  that  this  is  the  way  in  which  a 
strong  Ministry  forces  a  great  measure  forward.  Mr, 
Chichester  Foktescue  has  made  considerable  progress  with 
his  Railway  and  Canal  Bill,  but  he  had  the  support  and  re- 
commendations of  the  Joint  Committee  of  last  Session  to 
fortify  him,  and  his  success  may  perhaps  be  partly  accounted 
■for  by  the  general  inability  of  his  hearers  to  conjecture 
accurately  how  his  proposals  will  practically  work.  The 
Attorney- General's  Jury  Bill  is  likely  to  die  a  very  quiet 
death,  for  a  desponding  Government  can  scarcely  venture  on 
60  bold  an  enterprise  as  that  of  reducing  the  number,  and 
dispensing  with  theimanimity,  of  juries.  But  the  Government, 
however  much  it  may  long  to  avoid  all  subjects  that  would 
awaken  warm  differences  of  opinion,  cannot  continue  to  do  so 
without  interruption.  It  has  undertaken  to  propose  a  modi- 
£cation  in  the  Education  Bill,  and,  although  it  is  not  known 
what  this  modification  is  to  be,  yet  as  its  introduction 
was  announced  in  the  Queek's  Speech  it  must  be  one  of  some 
moment,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  modification  can  be 
devised  that  would  gratify  the  Protestant  Nonconlbrmists 
without  exposing  the  Government  to  the  risk  of  a  new  coali- 
tion of  the  Conservatives  and  the  Irish  Catholics.  But,  no 
doubt,  the  great  rock  ahead  of  the  Ministry  is  the  measure  for 
remodelling  local  taxation,  which  they  are  pledged  to  intro- 
duce. If  their  Bill  is  at  all  like  that  Ibrmerly  proposed  by 
Mr.  GoscHEN  or  conceived  in  the  same  spirit,  it  is  sure  to  be 
strongly,  and  not  improbably  successfully,  opposed  in  the 
Commons.  If  it  reached  the  Upper  House  m  a  shape  which  the 
Ministry  thought  lairly  satisfactory,  it  would  have  scarcely  any 
chance  of  passing  there  ;  for  the  Lords  would  not  like  it,  and 
they  would  reasonably  siiy  that  they  couldnot  beexpected  toyield 
to  the  will  of  a  House  of  Commons  which  may  probably 
not  represent  the  real  Ibelings  or  wishes  of  the  constituencies. 
This  might  easily  make  Mr.  Gladstone's  position  untenable 
without  a  dissolution  next  autumn,  and  it  was  probably  in 
contemplation  of  some  such  contingency  that  Mr.  Lowe 
pronounced  that  the  existence  of  the  present  Parliament  lay 
at  the  mercy  of  Mr.  Disraeli. 


THE  FRENCH  ASSEMBLY  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

M BUFFET'S  election  to  the  Chair  of  the  French 
•  Assembly  is  in  various  ways  a  discredit  to  all  parties 
in  the  Chamber.  The  Right  were  free,  no  doubt,  to  get  rid  of 
M.  Grlvy  if  they  could  ;  and  their  notions  of  political  prudence 
are  so  abnormal  that  they  may  perhaps  believe  that  they  are 
acting  lor  the  good  of  France  in  making  use  of  their  liberty. 
But  they  need  not  have  cheered  M.  Buffet  when  he  declared 
that  no  one  would  be  more  happy  than  himself  to  see  M. 
Geevy  still  President.  If  this  was  the  wish  of  the  Right, 
they  could  in  all  probability  have  gratified  it  without  difficulty. 
They  need  only  have  voted  for  M.  Grevy's  re-election  on 
Wednesday  week.  On  the  ibllowing  Friday  they  might  plead 
that  M.  Grevy  was  not  a  candidate  ;  but  on  the  Wednesday 
every  member  of  the  Right  had  an  opportunity  of  voting  lor 
him.  Men  who  voted  for  M.  Buffet,  when  it  was  perfectly 
well  known  that  nothing  short  of  a  unanimous  re-election 
would  induce  M.  GrIjvy  to  return  to  olFice,  have  no  business 
to  associate  themselves  with  expressions  of  regret  that  he  is 
no  longer  in  the  Chair.  The  desire  to  persuade  constituents 
that  they  have  had  no  hand  in  M.  Gravy's  retirement  sup- 
plies an  obvious  motive  for  these  inarticulate  professions  of 
regret ;  but  hypocrisy  is  not  excused  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
gratuitous. 

The  Left  Lave  acted  with  more  straightforwardness  than 
the  Right,  but  they  have  shown  an  equal  absence  of  sound 
political  instinct.  On  former  occasions  when  the  Right  have 
quarrelled  with  the  Government,  the  Left  have  shown  them- 
Belvea  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  chance  thus  afforded 


them.  It  will  hardly  be  denied,  except  by  Radicals  of  the 
most  extreme  type,  that  the  cause  of  the  Republic  is  advanced 
by  everything  that  strengthens  the  alliance  between  the  Repub- 
lican party  and  M.  Thiers.  Of  late  M.  Thiers  has  given  many 
indications  of  a  paramount  desire  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
the  Monarchists.  When  this  side  of  his  policy  is  in  the  ascendant, 
the  Republicans  can  do  little  to  promote  their  object.  But, 
happily  for  the  Republic,  the  Right  never  allow  this  state 
of  things  to  last  long.  The  more  anxious  M.  Thiers  is  to 
win  them,  the  more  resolutely  they  refuse  to  be  won.  As 
regards  the  Bill  for  reorganizing  the  Lyons  municipality,  the 
Government  has  made  an  absolute  surrender,  but  this  eagerness 
to  conciliate  the  majority  has  had  no  influence  on  the  action 
of  the  majority.  The  Government  candidate  was  no  nearer  to 
success — in  fact,  he  was  very  much  i'urther  Irom  success — than 
he  would  have  been  if  M.  de  Goulai'.d  had  made  his  con- 
cession to  the  Left  instead  of  to  the  Right.  Here,  therefore, 
was  an  occasion  for  the  Left  to  bind  M,  Thiers  to  itself  by 
the  strong  ties  which  link  a  statesman  to  the  politicians  who 
have  stood  by  him  when  his  friends  have  been  untrue  and  those 
whom  he  has  obliged  have  been  ungrateful.  M.  Thiers  was 
angry  with  the  Right,  and  in  this  fact  the  Left  have  heretofore 
seen  their  most  favourable  ojiportunities.  Instead  of  this,  the}' 
are  opposing  the  Foreign  Minister  in  the  election  for  Pa,ris, 
and  filling  their  journals  with  attacks  on  the  President.  It  is 
an  extremely  short-sighted  policy,  and  it  speaks  well  for  M. 
Grevy's  qualifications  as  a  luture  party  leader  that  he  has  had 
no  hand  in  the  adoption  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  recom- 
mended his  friends  to  vote  for  M.  Martel,  and,  if  his  advice 
had  been  followed,  M.  Martel  would  certainly  have  been 
elected. 

A  third  offender  is  the  Government  itself.  Though  the 
desertion  of  the  Left  was  a  blunder  in  tactics,  it  was  not 
an  unprovoked  blunder.  Alter  the  Right  had  shown  by  their 
support  of  M.  de  Grammont  against  M.  Grj^vy  on  the  Tuesday, 
and  again  by  their  voting  lor  M.  Buffet  instead  of  for  M. 
Gr^VY  on  the  Wednesday,  of  what  impracticable  stuflf  they 
were  made,  M.  Thiers  should  have  given  up  all  thought 
of  keeping  them  on  his  side.  Even  if  he  had  been  successful, 
their  support  would  have  been  thoroughly  untrustworthy, 
and  by  consequence  thoroughly  valueless.  As  it  was,  his  final 
effort  had  no  effect  except  to  alienate  the  Left.  Whenever 
M.  de  Goulard  rises  to  speak,  he  manages  to  irritate  the  Re- 
publican party  more  or  less  ;  and  to  choose  the  crisis  of  the 
agitation  about  M.  Gravy's  resignation  for  announcing  that 
the  Government  had  gone  over  to  the  Right  on  the 
Lyons  Municipality  Bill,  and  would  not  be  sorry  to  see  every 
large  town  treated  in  a  similar  way,  was  to  run  the  risk  of 
irritating  them  past  all  bearing.  The  choice  of  M.  Barodet 
as  the  Radical  candidate  for  Paris,  and  the  abstention  of  the 
Extreme  Left  in  the  contest  between  M. Buffet  and  M.  Martel, 
were  the  answers  to  M,  de  Goulard's  challenge.  The  latter 
of  the  two  was  further  prompted  by  the  personal  unpopularity 
of  M.  Martel.  Where  the  object  of  the  Government  was  to 
secure  the  return  of  a  moderate  candidate,  and  the  votes  of  the 
Extreme  Left  were  wanted  for  the  purpose,  a  worse  choice 
than  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  ol'  Pardons  could  hardly 
have  been  made.  According  to  English  precedent,  M.  Martel's 
del'eat  would  be  tantamount  to  a  vote  of  no  confidence 
in  the  Government,  and  would  be  followed  by  a  resignation 
of  M.  Thiers's  Cabinet,  if  not  of  M.  Thiers  himself.  In 
France,  although  Ministerial  responsibility  has  been  the 
subject  of  innumerable  discussions,  and  the  Right  constantly 
asserts  that  it  must  at  once  be  established,  while  the  Govern- 
ment retort  as  constantly  that  it  is  in  full  operation  already, 
this  result  has  occurred  to  no  one  as  even  possible.  The 
Government  accepts  the  implied  censure,  and  the  majority 
see  that  no  notice  is  taken  of  it,  and  placidly  acquiesce. 
Still  the  position  of  affairs  can  hardly  be  satisfactory  to 
M.  Thiers.  His  following  in  the  Assembly  is  reduced  by 
the  defection  of  a  large  part  of  the  Right  Centre,  and  the 
loss  has  not,  as  in  former  instances,  been  compensated  by  in- 
creased good  will  on  the  part  of  the  Extreme  Left.  There 
are  rumours  that  he  is  becoming  anxious  lor  a  speedy  disso- 
lution, and,  uncertain  as  the  composition  of  a,  new  Chamber 
must  at  present  be,  he  may  well  Avish  to  go  to  the 
country  before  his  authority  in  the  existing  Chamber 
has  been  any  further  weakened.  That  the  Right  will 
ever  assent  of  their  own  free  will  to  a  dissolution  is  as  impro- 
bable as  ever.  So  long  as  the  liberation  of  the  territory  was 
an  event  for  which  no  date  had  been  fixed,  they  had  no  objec- 
tion to  associating  the  two  ideas.  But  now  that  the  month  of 
September  will  see  the  last  German  soldier  started  on  his 
homeward  journey,  the  tho\ight  of  such  a  connexion  has  be- 
come hateful.  M.  Buffet,  who  by  no  means  represents  the 
extreme  section  of  the  party,  has  msistcd,  in  his  address  on 
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taking  possession  of  the  Chair,  upon  the  importance  and  diffi- 
culty of  the  task  that  still  lies  before  the  Assembly. 
The  indemnity  has  been  paid  and  the  term  of  foreign 
occupation  brought  to  an  end ;  but  it  remains  to  give  to 
France  all  the  guarantees  for  future  security  which  it  is 
possible  to  provide.  When  a  member  of  the  Eight  speaks 
of  giving  the  country  security,  he  means  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  opposite  of  giving  it  a  Republic,  and,  as  the  first  act  of  a 
new  Assembly  would  take  the  latter  direction,  the  existing 
Assembly  can  have  no  choice  but  to  retain  its  responsibilities 
in  its  own  hands.  There  is  no  chance,  however,  that  M.  Thiers 
will  lend  any  support  to  this  attempt.  To  do  so  would  be  to 
cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Monarchists,  and,  both  from  con- 
viction and  policy,  M.  Thiers  may  now  be  set  down  as  a 
Eepublican. 

M.  Thiers  will  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  out  upon 
this  subject  soon  after  the  Assembly  meets  again.  M.  Marcel 
Barthe  has  given  notice  of  a  Bill  providing  that  within  two 
months  after  the  departure  of  the  Germans  the  Assembly 
shall  dissolve  itself.  This  notice  is  accompanied  by  an  ex- 
tremely able  statement  of  the  reasons  which  make  a  dissolu- 
tion imperative.  The  truce  between  parties,  M.  Barthe 
asserts,  is  practically  ended.  The  deputies  who  welcomed 
M.  DE  Castellane's  proposal  to  define  the  constitutional 
conditions  imder  which  the  Crown  should  be  held,  and  to 
olFer  it  to  whichever  branch  of  the  Bourbons  would  accept 
them,  did  not  hold  it  to  be  still  binding  on  them.  The 
deputies  who  cheered  M.  Boxer's  invitation  to  confide  the 
destinies  of  France  to  the  Count  of  Chambord  without  con- 
ditions did  not  hold  it  to  be  still  binding  on  them.  The 
Bonapartist  deputies  who  associated  themselves  with  M. 
Haetjens's  declaration  in  favour  of  a  plebiscite  did  not 
hold  it  to  be  still  binding  on  them.  M.  Barthe 
might  have  added  that  the  deputies  who  avowedly 
accept  the  truce  for  no  other  reason  than  because  it 
helps  on  the  establishment  of  a  Republic  do  not  hold  it  to  be 
still  binding  on  them.  The  extension  of  the  Assembly's  life 
will  not  make  these  divisions  less  marked.  Frenchmen  of  all 
parties  did  not  lay  aside  their  differences  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  any  particular  form  of  government,  or  even  of 
securing  that  residuum  of  conservative  institutions  which  is 
common  to  all  working  Governments.  They  laid  them  aside 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  oS.  the  indemnity  and  getting  quit 
of  the  army  of  occupation.  When  that  purpose  has  been 
accomplished,  the  Bordeaux  Compact  will  cease  to  exist. 
It  was  tlie  creation  of  circumstances,  and  it  will  die 
with  the  circumstances  that  created  it.  Each  party  in  the 
Assembly  knows  its  own  mind,  and  knows  that  this  mind  will 
not  be  changed  by  any  arguments  that  can  be  brought 
forward  in  the  Chamber.  All  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to 
ascertain  as  speedily  as  possible  to  what  extent  these  several 
parties  represent  the  mind  of  the  country. 

This  is  the  substance  of  M.  Barthe's  reasoning.  Its  studied 
moderation  will  secure  for  it  the  adhesion  of  the  whole 
Republican  party,  and  there  is  not  much  likelihood  that  the 
orators  of  the  Right  will  be  either  patient  enough  or  ingenious 
enough  to  frame  even  a  plausible  answer  to  it.  Unless 
M.  Thiers  chooses  to  frame  an  answer  lor  them,  he  can 
hardly  avoid  supporting  M.  Barthe's  Bill. 


THE  CARLIST  SUBSCRiniON. 

THE  formation  of  a  Committee  in  England  to  collect  sub- 
scriptions in  aid  of  the  Spanish  Carlist  insurrection 
suggests  questions  of  principle  far  more  important  than  the 
practical  support  which  is  afforded  to  the  Legitimist  cause. 
The  English  subscrijjtions  announced  in  the  Westminster 
Gazette  of  April  5  amount  to  exactly  \ool.,  while  about  105^. 
is  contributed  in  France  and  80/.  in  Holland.  As  8/.  of  the 
English  subscription  is  specially  ap])ropriatcd  to  the  use  of  the 
sick  and  wounded,  the  English  Carlists  have  only  applied  the 
modest  sum  of  92/.  to  the  sacred  object  of  establishing  ortho- 
do.xy  and  aljsolutlsm  in  Spain,  at  the  risk  of  compromising  tho 
neutrality  of  England.  It  seems  that  tho  Law  Oiiicers 
have  advised  the  Government  that  direct  intervention  in  a 
civil  war  carried  on  in  a  foreign  country  involves  no  liability 
to  prosecution.  The  opportune  publication  of  a  case  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Cannintj  to  the  Law  OOicors  in  1823,  and  of  tho 
opinion  which  they  returned,  shows  that  the  duties  of  neutrals 
were  more  strictly  construed  half  a  century  ago  than  they  are  at 
present.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would, 
after  recent  and  painful  exj)erienco,  liave  expressed  somo  dissa- 
tisfaction, not  with  his  Law  OlficerH,  but  with  tho  unsatisfactoi-y 
State  ol  tho  law  as  interpreted  by  their  opinion ;  but  it  would 


seem  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Government,  the  best  mode  of 
discharging  international  duties  is  to  pay  damages  after  the 
event  for  any  breach  Avhich  may  have  been  committed. 
Professor  Thorold  Rogers,  who,  like  other  members  of  the 
extreme  democratic  party,  always  writes  in  a  passion,  expresses 
a  not  unnatural  astonishment  at  the  alleged  laxity  of  the  law. 
It  is  possible  that  his  indignation  might  be  less  vehement  if 
contributions  were  raised  in  England  for  some  revolutionary 
enterprise  of  Garibaldi  or  Kossuth.  The  assertion  that  Spain 
has  been  demoralized  by  the  worst  monarchy  and  the  worst 
priesthood  in  Europe  has,  although  it  may  be  approximately 
true,  no  connexion  with  the  question  whether  it  is  lawful  to 
promote  civil  war  in  a  foreign  country.  The  Carlist  sub- 
scription is  neither  more  nor  less  like  an  association  of 
"  burglars "  than  the  numerous  attempts  of  the  same  kind 
which  have  been  made  for  the  overthrow  of  unpopular  Go- 
vernments. The  occasion  of  Mr.  Canning's  application  to 
the  Law  Officers  was  the  collection  of  subscriptions  for  the 
defence  of  Spain  against  the  Royalist  French  invasion  of  Spain 
when  Chateaubriand  was  Foreign  Minister.  A  crusade 
against  constitutional  liberty  undertaken  in  the  interest  of  the 
Bourbon  dynasty  by  an  unscrupulous  charlatan  afEorded 
some  excuse  for  irregular  efforts  to  assist  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment of  Spain.  Mr.  Canning  and  his  colleagues  had  pro- 
tested against  French  intervention,  although  they  were  not 
prepared  to  violate  English  neutrality. 

The  Editor  of  the  Westminste?-  Gazette,  who  appears  to  be 
the  chief  promoter  of  the  Carlist  subscription,  is  disposed,  like 
Professor  Rogers,  to  decide  the  question  of  international  law 
by  reference  to  the  merits  of  the  particular  case.  In  the 
estimation  of  a  zealous  Catholic  and  Absolutist,  the  Carlist 
cause  is  that,  not  of  burglary,  but  of  law,  of  order,  and  of 
religion.  "  The  Carlist  warfare  has  been  hitherto  singularly 
"  free  from  wanton  and  cruel  bloodshed  or  from  aimless  and 
"  lawless  destructiveness."  The  Republicans  indeed  always 
accuse  their  enemies  of  every  crime  which  can  be  committed 
in  civil  strife ;  but  it  is  true  that  there  is  no  reason  for 
believing  every  report  which  is  circulated  on  Spanish 
authority.  It  is  impossible  to  convince  zealous  partisans 
that  they  have  no  right  to  take  sides  in  foreign  conflicts.  During 
the  American  War  a  large  section  of  English  liinatics  de- 
nounced the  criminal  apathy  which  remained  indifferent  to 
the  principle  of  Republican  institutions  and  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery ;  and  a  smaller  and  less  noisy  party  supported  with 
equal  vehemence  the  cause  of  Southern  independence.  It  is 
scarcely  likely  that  any  officious  assistance  will  be  offered  by 
any  class  of  Englishmen  to  the  Republicixn  party  in  Spain,  for 
the  faction  which  habitually  sympathizes  with  anarchy  is 
neither  able  nor  willing  to  subscribe.  The  Allbnsists,  who 
probably  constitute  the  majority  of  the  Spanish  population, 
have  no  foreign  supporters.  The  Carlists  alone  have  suc- 
ceeded in  enlisting  English  sympathies,  which  may  be  valued 
at  gzl.  It  may  be  admitted  to  the  credit  of  the  English  Legi- 
timists, if  indeed  they  have  a  right  to  that  title,  that  their 
representative  declares  that,  if  the  opinion  of  the  Law  Officers 
had  been  imfavourable,  his  party  would  liave  abandoned 
their  enterprise ;  but  any  layman  is  capable  of  under- 
standing that,  whatever  may  be  the  law  of  the  case,  a 
public  subscription  for  tho  promotion  of  civil  war  must 
be  injurious  and  offensive  to  the  Government  which 
is  attacked.  The  Republican  Government  may  reasonably 
complain  of  the  London  subscription ;  and  in  the  contingency 
of  the  success  of  the  Carlists,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
victorious  party  would  resent  interference  on  their  own  behalf. 
It  is  still  an  article  of  popular  belief  in  Spain  that  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  English  intervention  in  the  war  against 
Naroleon  was  to  get  rid  of  the  competition  of  certain  manu- 
factories in  Madrid  with  English  industry.  A  long-winded 
Carlist  manifesto  published  in  the  Westminster  Gazette  boasts 
of  the  expulsion  of  tho  French  invaders  by  Spanish  valour, 
without  the  smallest  reference  to  Wellington  or  his  army. 

The  opinion  of  tho  Law  Officers  will  of  course  not  bo  pub- 
lished, but  it  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  whether  they 
advised  the  Government  that  the  Carlist  subscription  was  not 
illegal,  or  merely  that  it  would  be  unadvisable  to  institute  a 
prosecution.  Thero  is  no  doubt  that  subscriptions  of  a 
similar  kind  liavo  often  been  collected  lor  the  benefit  ot 
insurgents  or  of  other  parties  to  civil  contests.  The 
Hungarians,  the  invaders  of  Sicily  and  Naples  undcrtiAitiDALDi, 
the  Poles,  the  Greeks,  and  tho  South  American  colonists  havo 
in  turn  received  pecuniary  aid  from  their  respective 
partisans  in  England.  The  sympathisers  of  the  United  States 
have,  as  might  be  expected,  contributed  funds  for  similar 
purposes  with  still  less  conccahnent  or  reserve.  Many  Ameri- 
can philanthropists,  including  tho  lato  Mr.  Greeley,  subscribed 
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to  the  cabbage-garden  rebellion  of  O'Brien,  Mitchell,  and 
Meagher  ;  and  more  recently  the  highest  functionaries  in  the 
States,  from  the  President  downwards,  have  aiForded  aid  and 
countenance  to  the  Fenian  conspiracy.  It  may  be  presumed 
that  the  Enghsh  Law  Officers  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that 
the  American  invasion  of  Canada  was  a  friendly  or  legal  act 
because  it  was  thought  expedient  to  submit  to  the  outrage  in 
silence.  They  may  probably  have  satisfied  themselves  that 
a  subscription  involves  no  violation  of  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act,  which  defines  for  most  purposes  the  in- 
ternational duties  of  a  neutral  as  limited  or  extended 
by  the  municipal  law  of  England.  It  is  only  sur- 
prising that  the  vague  and  elastic  law  of  conspiracy 
should  not  have  been  found  applicable  to  the  Carlist  sub- 
scription. If  half-a-dozen  workmen  were  to  break  their 
contract  with  their  employers,  they  might  be  punished  under 
the  law  of  conspiracy ;  but  it  would  seem  that  a  combination 
to  organize  resistance  to  a  foreign  Government  is  not  directed 
to  an  unlawful  object.  The  Judges  have  often  held  that  an 
act  inconsistent  with  public  policy  involves  the  ofEence  of 
conspiracy  when  it  is  perpetrated  by  several  persons  in 
concert.  It  may  certainly  be  assumed  that  a  proceeding 
•which  may  probably  lead  to  a  war  or  to  a  Geneva  arbitration 
is  contrary  to  public  policy.  A  compact  to  do  that  which  is 
morally  but  not  legally  wrong  may  for  the  most  part  be 
regarded  as  criminal.  A  frequenter  of  the  turf  may  ruin  a 
young  man  of  fortune  by  inducing  him  to  bet  without  actually 
violating  the  law,  but  a  plot  to  effect  the  same  object  might 
render  the  promoters  hable  to  indictment  for  conspiracy. 

Even  if  the  Law  Officers  are,  as  must  be  assumed,  right  in 
their  interpretation  of  the  law,  it  is  imfortunate  that  any 
English  faction  should  ostentatiously  sympathize  with  the 
Carlist  insurrection.  The  atrocities  which  have  been  attributed 
to  Santa  Cruz  and  to  other  Carlist  chiefs  are  probably  exag- 
gerated, and  perhaps  they  may  be  wholly  fictitious ;  but  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  the  charges  should  have  been  up  to  this 
time  conclusively  disproved.  Few  Englishmen  would  avow 
their  approval  of  the  despotic  principles  of  government  which 
Don  Carlos  has  invariably  professed  ;  and  it  would  not  be 
creditable  to  the  Roman  Catholics  to  declare  an  exclusive  de- 
sire for  the  triumph  of  their  Church  without  reference  to 
political  interests.  After  all,  the  Legitimists  contravene  the 
rule  of  legitimate  succession  which  prevailed  in  Spain  from 
the  earhest  times  to  the  accession  of  the  Bourbons.  The  so- 
called  Sahc  Law,  on  which  alone  the  pretensions  of  Don 
Carlos  are  founded,  was  a  fresh  innovation  introduced  into 
Spain  less  than  two  hvmdred  years  ago.  Isabella  I.,  one  of 
the  two  traditional  "  Catholic  Kings"  of  Spain,  would  have 
been  excluded  from  the  throne  of  Castile  by  the  law  on  which 
the  claims  of  Don  Carlos  depend.  The  question  whether  the 
old  Spanish  law  or  the  Bourbon  rule  of  succession  is  to  pre- 
vail may,  if  the  monarchy  is  at  any  time  restored,  well  be  left 
to  the  decision  of  the  Spaniards  themselves. 


THE  PLEADING  PROVISIONS  OF  THE 
JUDICATURE  BILL, 

THE  most  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  Judicature  Bill  will  be  to  revise  the 
scheme  of  procedure  which  is  indicated  rather  than  worked 
out  by  the  schedule  to  the  Bill.  All  impartial  lawyers,  and 
almost  all  even  of  those  who  are  tainted  with  sectional  pre- 
judices, have  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions.  Equity 
pleading  as  a  rule  succeeds,  and  Common  Law  pleading  often 
ikih,  in  efEecting  the  object  of  all  pleadings — namely,  the  deci- 
sion of  a  case  upon  its  merits,  irrespectively  of  the  technical  skill 
of  the  rival  pleaders  on  either  side.  Equity  procedure  often 
fails,  and  Common  Law  procedure  generally  succeeds,  in 
ascertaining  from  the  evidence  the  truth  as  to  contested  facts. 
A  system  which  should  combine  Equity  methods  of  pleading 
with  Common  Law  methods  of  investigating  facts  would  be 
a  much  nearer  approach  to  what  is  wanted  than  anything 
which  we  possess  at  present,  though  some  little  modification 
would  be  required  to  accommodate  such  a  procedure  to  the 
different  classes  of  cases  which  arise  in  ordinary  litigation. 
Starting  from  these  (as  we  believe)  unquestioned  assumptions, 
there  ought  not  to  be  much  difficulty  in  devising  a  scheme  of 
procedure  which  should  be  approximately  perfect.  We  do 
not  forget  that  there  is  a  large  class  of  undefended  causes  in 
which  a  Court  of  Law  is  used,  not  for  the  determination  of 
contested  questions  of  law  or  fact,  but  merely  as  a  debt- 
collecting  machinery  for  bringing  recalcitrant  or  impecunious 
defendants  to  book ;  but,  postponing  for  the  moment  the  dis- 
cission of  Buch  cases,  and  confining  ourselves  to  litigation  in 


the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  not  difficult  to  say  what  the 
broad  outline  of  legal  procedure  ought  to  be. 

In  every  case  where  a  real  dispute  exists  the  objects  to  be 
kept  in  view  are  these.  In  the  first  place,  the  plaintiff  must 
tell  the  defendant  that  he  requires  him  to  appear  before  the 
Court,  and  must  also  inform  him  what  are  the  alleged  facts 
on  which  he  conceives  himself  entitled  to  redress  from  a 
Court  of  Law  ;  and  it  is  convenient  that  he  should  also  state 
the  kind  of  relief  which  he  claims.  It  is  very  essential,  in 
order  that  the  defendant  may  know  what  he  has  to  meet,  that 
the  facts  should  be  stated  so  fully  and  clearly  as  to  obviate  all 
possibihty  of  surprise.  It  is  much  less  important  that  the 
plaintifE 's  notion  of  what  the  Court  ought  to  award  him 
should  be  stated  with  precision,  and  there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  objection  to  his  claiming  alternative,  or  even  some- 
what general,  relief,  according  to  the  view  which  the  Court 
may  ultimately  take  of  his  rights.  The  success  or  failure  of 
the  suit  ought  not  to  depend  on  the  accuracy  of  the  opinion 
which  the  plaintiff  or  his  advisers  may  have  formed  of  the 
law,  but  simply  upon  the  merits  which  the  Court,  applying  its 
own  law  to  the  facts  alleged  and  proved,  may  consider  the 
plaintiff  or  defendant  to  have  shown.  A  suit  is  not  a 
competitive  examination  to  test  the  proficiency  of  opposing 
counsel,  but  a  process  for  giving  to  each  party  the  rights  to 
which  the  law  may  entitle  him.  Remembering  that  we  are 
dealing  only  at  present  with  really  contested  causes,  we  may 
add  that  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  the  citation  to  the 
Court  and  the  statement  of  the  plaintiff  should  be  severed. 
The  simplest  and  least  dilatory  plan  is  to  require  the  plaintiff 
by  service  of  one  and  the  same  instrument  to  apprise  the 
defendant  that  he  is  called  upon  to  appear,  and  what  the  case 
is  which  he  has  to  answer.  Formerly  it  was  the  practice  in 
all  Courts  first  to  summon  the  defendant,  and  to  leave  him 
to  discover  after  appearance  what  it  was  that  he  was  wanted 
for.  This  led  to  some  little  needless  expense  and  a  good 
deal  of  mischievous  delay,  and  accordingly  the  able  Com- 
mission on  whose  report  the  Chancery  reforms  of  1852  were 
based  recommended  that  the  citation  of  the  defendant 
should  be  effected  by  service  of  a  printed  bill  which 
was  to  contain  the  statement  of  the  plaintiff's  case.  This 
has  been  the  practice  in  Equity  ever  since,  and  no 
one  has  ever^  found  any  inconvenience  from  the  sup- 
pression of  the  useless  writ  of  subpoena,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  from  its  association  with  the  bill  itself  in  the 
shape  of  a  minatory  endorsement  upon  it.  The  advan- 
tages of  printing  the  plaintiffs  statement — and  the  observa- 
tion applies  equally  to  the  defendant's  pleading — in  promoting 
economy  and  convenience,  and  obviating  the  risk  of  judicial 
oversights,  have  been  so  well  established  that  it  is  needless  to 
dilate  upon  them.  These  considerations  give  us,  as  the  first 
step  in  a  cause,  something  which — call  it  by  what  name  you 
will — must  be  identical  with  a  Bill  in  Chancery. 

The  next  step  in  the  cause  is  to  get  the  defendant's  state- 
ment of  facts  with  his  view  of  his  rights,  including,  as  it  might 
well  do,  a  claim  for  counter-relief  if  he  thinks  himself 
entitled  to  it.  Except  to  the  limited  extent  of  pleading  a  set- 
off, it  has  not  hitherto  been  the  practice  either  at  Law  or  in 
Equity  to  allow  a  defendant  to  set  up  a  counter-claim  without 
either  a  cross-action  at  law  or  a  cross-bill  in  Equity ;  but  when 
once  opposing  parties  are  brought  face  to  face  before  the 
Court,  there  is  no  earthly  reason  why  all  their  disputes  should 
not  be  decided  upon  one  set  of  pleadings,  even  though  the 
result  should  be  to  award  damages  to  a  defendant  or  to  decree 
specific  performance  in  his  favour.  The  defendant's  state- 
ment ought,  therefore,  to  be  as  free  as  that  of  the  plaintiff, 
subject  only  to  these  qualifications — first,  that  he  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  put  forward  any  sham  defences  founded  on  false 
statements  merely  to  embarrass  his  adversary  ;  and,  secondly, 
that  he  shall  not  be  suffered  to  keep  dark  any  part  of  his 
defence  as  a  surprise  to  be  sprung  on  the  plaintiff  at  the 
last  moment.  There  is  only  one  way  of  excluding  false  and 
embarrassing  statements  from  a  defendant's  answer,  or  what- 
ever his  pleading  may  be  called,  and  that  is  by  requiring  him 
to  put  it  in  on  oath.  And  there  is  only  one  way  of  preventing 
a  defendant  from  suppressing  the  facts  on  which  he  means  at 
last  to  rely,  and  that  is  to  require  him  (whenever  the  plaintiff 
thinks  it  necessary)  to  frame  his  pleading  in  answer  to  specific 
interrogatories.  These  considerations  lead  us  to  a  form  of 
pleading  by  a  defendant  identical  with  an  answer  in  Chancery, 
with  the  privilege  superadded  of  introducing  such  allegations 
and  such  prayer  for  relief  as  would  under  the  existing  prac- 
tice require  the  filing  of  a  cross  bill.  In  cases  where  the 
defendant,  in  order  to  sustain  the  defence  set  up  or  the  relief 
asked  by  him,  requires  an  answer  on  oath  from  the  plaintiff, 
he  should  be  at  liberty  to  file  interrogatories  for  the  purpose, 
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as  he  is  now,  but,  subject  to  this,  it  would  never  be  necessary 
to  carry  the  pleadings  to  the  length  of  a  replication.  All  the 
purposes  of  that  additional  step  can  be  served  more  conve- 
niently by  means  of  amendments,  as  the  effect  of  these  is  to 
disembarrass  the  pleadings  of  allegations  found  to  be  erro- 
neous, and  to  present  to  the  Court  at  the  hearing  two  clear 
counter-statements  of  facts  on  which  the  parties,  after  inform- 
ing themselves  by  means  of  discovery,  are  prepared  to  rely. 

This  modified  form  of  Chancery  pleading,  to  which  we  are 
driven  by  common  sense  considerations,  has  of  course  very 
little  in  common  with  the  science  of  special  pleading,  and  the 
strongest  argument  in  its  fe,vour  will  be  supplied  by  examining 
the  nature  and  the  source  of  the  failures  to  which  special 
pleading  has  so  often  led.  The  first  striking  difference  is  this, 
that,  on  the  Common  Law  plan,  a  plaintiff  is  required  to  state, 
not  the  facts,  but  what  he  considers  to  be  the  legal  effect  of  the 
facts.  If  his  advisers  take  a  wrong  view  of  a  doubtful  point,  and 
make  him  declare,  say,  for  goods  sold  and  delivered  when  the 
real  facts  as  proved  only  make  a  case  of  goods  bargained  and  sold, 
the  unlucky  plaintiff  is  cast,  not  because  he  is  not  entitled  to  re- 
cover, but  because  he  has  not  put  his  case  as  wisely  as  he 
might  have  done.  In  practice  dangers  of  this  kind  are 
mitigated,  though  by  no  means  invariably  escaped,  by  in- 
serting a  multitude  of  coimts,  all  giving  slightly  different 
versions  of  the  same  transaction,  in  order  that  on  one  or  other 
of  them  the  plaintiff  may  be  found  to  have  stated  correctly 
the  legal  effect  of  the  lacts.  The  permission  to  do  this  was  in 
fact  a  recognition  of  the  plaintiff's  inherent  right  to  ask  alterna- 
tive relief ;  but  it  was  clogged  by^the  absurd  condition  that  he 
should  only  do  so  by  resorting  to  the  clumsy  fiction  of  pre- 
tending to  have  a  number  of  independent  grounds  of  action 
when  he  knew  that  he  had  only  one,  but  did  not  know  exactly 
what  the  Court  might  consider  the  legal  effect  of  his  facts  to 
be.  This  was  not  only  unscientific  and  irrational,  but  in 
some  cases  it  has  led  to  enormous  expense  by  compelling  a 
plaintiff  to  declare  on,  and  a  defendant  to  plead  to,  scores  of 
fictitiously  differing  counts,  when  there  was  only  one  matter 
in  dispute  between  them.  We  do  not  suppose  that  the 
greatest  zealot  among  special  pleaders  would  say  that  such  a 
queer  scheme  as  this  is  preferable  to  one  under  which  the 
plaintiff  states  the  facts  on  which  he  founds  his  claim,  and 
asks  for  such  relief  as  their  legal  effect  may  entitle  him  to. 

The  next  peculiarity  to  be  noticed  in  Common  Law  plead- 
ing is  one  which  must  strike  foreign  jurists  who  may  inquire 
into  our  methods  almost  dumb  with  amazement.  In  a  case 
where  a  question  may  have  arisen  whether,  under  certain  special 
circumstances,  the  defendant  is  bound  to  perform  the  terms  of 
a  conditional  agreement,  our  foreigner  would  find  that  the 
defendant,  as  a  matter  of  course,  not  only  pleads  the  special 
ciixumstances  which  form  his  real  defence,  but  also  alleges, 
first,  that  he  never  executed  the  agreement,  though  he  knows 
well  that  he  did,  and,  secondly,  that  he  has  performed  the 
terms,  though  he  knows  well  that  he  has  not,  with  as  many 
other  untrue  pleas  as  the  ingenuity  of  his  counsel  can  devise. 
The  object  of  all  this  false  pleading  is,  of  course,  to  put  the 
plaintiff'  to  the  expense  and  difiiculty  of  proving  facts  which 
both  parties  know  to  be  true,  and  to  embarrass  him  as  much 
as  possible  by  loading  the  record  with  hosts  of  false  issues. 
Again,  we  say,  no  zealot  could  be  found  to  defend  such  a 
system.  It  is  very  material,  however,  to  add  that  false  plead- 
ing, though  the  invariable  practice,  is  not  permitted  by  the 
rules  of  the  science — or  the  game,  as  we  are  almost  tempted  to 
call  it.  It  is  a  fundamental  rule  of  special  pleading  tliat  all 
pleadings  should  be  true,  but  experience  teaches  us  tliat  this 
rule  always  must  be,  as  it  always  has  been,  a  dead  letter,  un- 
less it  is  enforced  by  requiring  a  defendant  to  answer  under 
the  sanction  of  an  oath.  In  Equity,  pleadings  are  always 
true  enough  to  bring  out  the  real  confiict  as  to  facts ;  and  all 
causes,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  are  decided  on  their 
merits.  At  Conamon  Law,  the  pleadings  never  bring  out  the 
true  issue  without  clouding  it  with  many  false  isaues,  and 
sometimes  fail  to  bring  out  the  true  issue  altogether.  This  is 
why  we  siiy  that  a  defendant's  pleading  ought  to  be  on  oath. 
But  it  may  be  asked  why  the  s;ime  requirement  should  not  bo 
applied  c(iually  to  the  plaintiil's  bill.  For  a  very  obvious 
reason.  A  plaintiff,  as  a  rule,  docs  not  file  a  bill  unless  he 
thinks  that  the  liicta  ho  is  likely  to  prove  will  entitle  him  to 
relittf,  and  so  lar  is  ho  from  the  habit  of  overstating  liis  fiicts, 
that  all  experienced  draftsmen  lean  in  llic  opposite  direction, 
and  truttt  to  strengthening  their  case  by  amendment  in  the 
event  of  useful  lacts  being  extracted  by  discovery.  In  j)rac- 
ticc  the  oath  has  been  found  to  bo  unneocHsary  in  the  case  of 
a  plaintiil's  original  statement,  though,  even  if  this  had  been 
otherwise,  it  would  have  been  a  very  simple  matter  to  rcciuire 
Lilla  ua  well  as  anawcrs  to  be  BUpported  by  oath. 


There  is  yet  another  teaching  of  experience  to  be  gathered 
from  Common  Law  pleading.  On  account  of  the  many  pit- 
falls to  which  the  system  exposed  litigants,  large  classes  of 
defences  have  been  allowed  to  be  given  under  the  general 
issue,  and  in  these  cases  a  plaintiff  has  often  to  come  into 
Court  with  a  very  obscure  notion  of  the  sort  of  defence  with 
which  the  defendant  may  surprise  him.  The  only  remedy 
for  surprise,  that  of  a  new  trial,  is  always  costly,  and,  except 
in  aggravated  cases,  difficult  to  obtain ;  and  our  supposed 
zealot  will  scarcely  deny  that  it  is  the  proper  function  of 
pleadings  to  prevent  surprise,  and  not  merely  to  indulge  a 
plaintiff  now  and  then  with  the  expensive  luxury  of  a  second 
trial.  This  is  why  we  say  that  it  is  essential  to  compel  a 
defendant  to  put  in  his  pleading  in  answer  to  interrogatories^ 
a  method  which  has  practically  excluded  a  defence  by  surprise 
from  among  the  chances  of  litigation  in  Equity.  The  same 
end  cannot  be  attained,  or  at  any  rate  not  nearly  so  con- 
veniently, by  a  sy-stem  of  interrogatories  apart  from  the 
pleadings.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  needless  expense 
and  complexity  of  two  instruments — the  plea  and  the  answer 
— instead  of  one.  Besides  this,  when  the  answer  is  obtained^ 
the  record  is  clouded  by  contradictory  statements  in  the 
sworn  and  the  unsworn  documents.  Lastly,  it  is  found  in 
practice  that^the  right  to  file  interrogatories  at  law  does  not 
prevent  either  false  pleading  or  vague  pleading.  These  con- 
siderations appear  to  us  to  supply  unanswerable  reasons  why 
in  all  real  Htigation  the  method  of  pleading  should  be  for  the 
plaintiff  to  state  his  facts  instead  of  their  legal  effect,  and  to 
ask  for  such  relief  as  he  may  be  entitled  to,  for  the  defendant 
to  do  the  same  under  the  pressure  of  an  oath  and,  if  need  be, 
in  answer  to  interrogatories,  with  the  right  to  claim  coimter- 
relief  and  in  his  turn  to  call  for  an  answer  on  oath. 

One  other  point  only  remains  to  be  dealt  with  in  connexion 
with  pleading.  It  is  said  by  some  that,  although  the  methods 
which  we  have  advocated  may  be  sound  enough  for  cases  of 
litigation  proper,  they  are  not  suitable  for  cases  in  which 
Courts  of  Law  are  used  for  mere  purposes  of  compulsion,  as  a 
debt-collecting  machinery,  for  which  a  simple  writ  without 
any  statement  at  all  is  commonly  sufficient.  But  it  can 
scarcely  be  seriously  contended  that  the  efliciency  of  the 
pleadings  intended  to  assist  the  Court  in  sifting  complicated 
ti-ansactions  and  deciding  intricate  rights  ought  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  convenience  of  the  tradesman  who  desires  to  put  a 
screw  upon  his  customer.  In  truth,  however,  the  two  classes  of 
plaintiffs  may  both  be  accommodated  without  interfering  with 
one  another.  Let  the  debt-collecting  plaintiff,  or  any  one 
who  thinks  he  has  got  an  undefended  cause,  issue  an  endorsed 
writ  without  a  printed  pleading,  and  give  him  every  facility 
for  obtaining  a  cheap  and  rapid  judgment,  unless  the 
defendant  is  able  on  affidavit  to  show  that  there  is  a 
question  to  be  tried,  in  which  event  the  plaintiff  should  be 
remitted  to  the  ordinary  course  of  pleading.  There  are  well- 
known  analogies  for  this  mode  of  dealing  with  undefended 
causes,  which  might  very  well  be  made  more  general  without 
subjecting  plaintiffs  in  contested  suits  to  the  necessity  of  taking 
two  successive  steps  where  one  only  is  required.  We  need 
hardly  point  out  how  largely  the  schedule  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's Bill  must  be  altered  if  there  is  anything  soimd  in  what 
we  have  said.  But  there  is  one  prohibition  so  opposed  to  the 
teaching  of  all  experience  that  we  cannot  pass  it  by  without 
specific  mention.  We  refer  to  the  direction  that  no  documents 
or  extracts  are  to  be  stated  in  the  pleadings.  It  would  in 
many  cases  be  much  better  to  say  that  nothing  else  besides 
documents  should  be  so  printed.  The  saving  in  mere  copying 
of  wills  and  other  instruments  often  far  more  than  repays  the 
cost  of  printing,  and  the  accuracy  and  rapidity  of  the  Judge's 
work  are  enormously  increased  by  having  the  whole,  or  so 
much  as  is  necessary,  of  the  instrument  to  be  construed  clearly 
printed  before  his  eyes.  We  have  something  to  add  on  the 
subject  of  evidence,  which  will  go  some  way  to  balance  the 
account  between  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity,  but  which  we 
must  defer  to  a  future  opportunity. 


TARIS. 

PARIS  and  Ly.ons  are  perpetual  thorns  in  the  side  of  every 
French  Government,  and  the  present  Government  h:iB 
succeeded  in  provoking  at  the  same  moment  the  wratJi  of 
both  these  gi-eat  toivns,  or  at  lc;iat  of  the  most  violent  and 
j>rominent  part  of  tlieir  inhabitants.  Tho  indignation  of 
Paris  and  Lyons  is,  indeed,  primarily  directed,  not  against 
M.  TiiiiCKS  and  his  Ministry,  but  against  tho  majority  of  tho 
Assembly  ;  and  JVl.  TiiiKHS  is  not  regarded  as  an  enemy,  but  as 
a  weak  friend  whose  weakQCSS  ia  always  betraying  him  into 
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disastrous  concessions.  Since  the  suppression  of  the  Commune, 
Paris  has  been  kept  in  subjection.  The  state  of  siege 
is  still  maintained,  the  Mayors  are  appointed  by  the 
Government,  as  is  the  President  of  the  Municipal  Council, 
and  the  Assembly  remains  resolutely  at  Versailles.  At  last 
Lyons  has  been  also  reduced  to  subjection  in  the  same  way. 
The  office  of  its  municipal  chief,  the  Central  Mayor,  is  to 
be  suppressed,  and  the  mayors  of  each  district  are  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Government.  The  functionary  who  has 
thus  been  deprived  of  the  office  of  Central  Mayor  is  a 
M.  Barodet,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  ride  on  a  very  high 
horse  indeed,  declining  to  recognize  any  superiority  in  the 
authority  of  the  Prefect  of  the  Rhone,  hoisting  the  red  flag,  and 
otherwise  behaving  as  a  democratic  autocrat,  and  grievously 
wounding  Conservative  feelings.  It  so  happens  that  in  about 
a  fortnight's  time  a  new  deputy  is  to  be  elected  for  Paris,  and 
M.  Thiers  earnestly  wished  that  M.  de  Remusat,  Avho, 
although  a  Minister,  is  not  a  deputy,  should  be  elected.  But  the 
Paris  Radicals  have  suddenly  set  their  affections  on  the  ex- 
Mayor  of  Lyons,  M.  Barodet,  and  announce  that  he  is  to  be 
their  candidate.  They  do  not  wish,  as  they  are  good  enough  to 
explain,  to  humiliate  the  Government,  but  merely  to  give 
it  a  salutary  warning.  M.  de  Remusat  is  to  be  defeated,  and 
M.  Barodet  is  to  be  returned,  if  they  can  manage  it,  in  order 
that  M.  Thiers  may  understand  that  he  must  not  trifle  with 
the  feelings  of  the  eminent  Republicans  of  Paris  and  Lyons, 
who  would  support  him  in  every  possible  way  if  only  he 
would  always  do  exactly  what  they  wished.  M.  Thiers  does 
not  at  all  like  this  lecture  being  given  him,  and  he  is  feeling 
his  way  to  see  whether  he  cannot  get  enough  support  from 
the  Moderate  Republicans  to  start  and  carry  M.  de  Rejiusat. 
Probably  it  is  not  merely  because  he  does  not  like  to  be 
thwarted,  or  because  he  thinks  Paris  ought  willingly  to 
return  so  eminent,  moderate,  and  liberal  a  man  as  M.  de 
Remusat,  that  he  views  the  candidature  of  M.  Barodet 
with  so  much  chagrin.  He  sees  what  a  hindrance  to  the  per- 
manent estabhshment  of  the  Republic  may  be  caused  by  the 
capital  insisting,  in  the  present  crisis  of  affairs,  on  making 
a  hero  of  such  a  man  as  M.  Barodet.  Waverers  will 
be  easily  persuaded  that  a  Republic  really  means  nothing  less 
than  a  revival  of  the  Commune,  and  the  timidity  of 
large  classes  may  throw  them  into  the  hands  of  the  reaction- 
ary parties.  M.  Gambetta  appears  to  have  been  perfectly 
alive  to  the  danger,  and  he  resisted  the  nomination  of  M. 
Barodet  as  long  as  he  could.  It  was  only  when  he  found  that 
he  could  not  stem  the  cuiTent  that  he  determined  to  go  with 
it,  and  suddenly  announced  in  his  journal  that  Paris  was  faithful 
to  its  historical  mission,  and  had  been  prompted  by  a  beautiful 
and  generous  inspiration  to  selectM.  Barodet,  and  to  give  France 
a  new  opportunity  of  recognizing  the  devotion  and  high  political 
spirit  prevailing  in  its  capital.  Good  wine  needs  no  bush ;  but 
then  M.  Barodet  is  by  no  means  good  wine,  and  this  is  the  sort 
of  bush  that  M.  Gambetta  thinks  necessary  to  adorn  the  candi- 
dature of  a  man  who  he  knows  is  utterly  unfit  to  represent  Paris, 
and  whose  success  or  defeat  will  equally  cause  all  French  Re- 
publicans who  are  not  mere  foolish  fanatics  an  infinity  of  embar- 
rassment. Of  the  two,  M.  Barodet's  defeat  will  perhaps  cause 
M.  Ga.mbetta  leagt  annoyance,  and  it  will  be  easy  for  him 
to  show  that  Paris  has  fulfilled  its  historical  mission  whoever 
may  be  returned. 

The  Conservatives  naturally  regard  ■  this  struggle  be- 
tween M.  Thiers  and  the  Paris  Radicals  with  the  greatest 
complacency.  If  M.  Barodet  is  defeated,  a  breach  will 
be  made,  or  rather  the  existing  breach^  will  be  widened, 
between  the  President  and  the  Extreme  Left.  If  M. 
Barodet  is  returned,  the  true  character  of  Republi- 
cans will  be  alleged  to  have  been  revealed  beyond  dis- 
pute when  their  hero  of  the  day  is  a  violent  Lyons  dema- 
gogue who  has  dared  to  contemplate  arresting  generals, 
has  bearded  Prefects  and  prohibited  religious  teaching. 
The  -  Conservatives  are  fully  entitied  to  make  all  the  capital 
they  can  omt  of  this  candidature  of  M.  Bai'.odet.  It  shows 
tkat  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party,  of  that  party  which 
desires  the  Republic  for  itseifi  and  because  of  its  inherent  virtues, 
and  not  merely  as  the  best  means  of  living  a  quiet  life,  are 
powerless  to  resist  the  domination  of  a  mob  of  noisy,  foolish, 
violent  men,  and  cannot  understand  the  conditions  on  which  the 
government  of  a  great  country  must  be  carried  on.  The  defeat 
of  M.  DE  Remusat  by  M.  Barodet  woukl  be  a  gain  to  the  Conser- 
vatives that  may  sensibly  alter  their  position  in  the  eyes  of 
Prance,  unless  they  kasten  to  efface  its  memory  by  the  com- 
misfflon  of  some  new  folly.  But,  although  they  are  quite 
justified  in  using  very  strong  language  about  the  candidature 
of  M.  Bakodet,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  •Nnhy  they  should  object 
80  strongly  as  they  seem  to  do  to  the  steps  taken  by  his 


supporters.  Two  Committees  of  violent  Republicans  have  been 
formed  to  promote  his  return,  and  one  of  these  Committees  has 
announced  that  he  must  comply  with  a  maiidat  which  it  seeks 
to  impose  on  him.  The  Conservatives  see  something  very 
dreadl'ul  in  the  formation  of  these  Committees,  and  in  the 
imposition  of  this  mandat.  But  when  we  read  the  mani- 
festo of  the  Committee,  we  find  that  this  mandat  means 
nothing  but  the  exaction  of  a  pledge  that  the  selected  candi- 
date will  labour  for  the  early  dissolution  of  the  Assembly, 
the  preservation  of  universal  suffrage,  the  termination  of  the 
state  of  siege  in  Paris,  and  the  proclamation  of  an  amnesty. 
This  is  only  the  political  programme  of  the  party  which  hopes  to 
win  the  election,  and  there  is  no  country  in  which  a  candidate  is 
not  expected  to  accept  the  general  political  programme  of  his 
party.  That  Committees  should  be  formed  to  determine  an  elec- 
tion seems  terrible  to  the  Conservatives  simply  because  these 
Committees  are  not  formed  of  men  whom  they  like,  and  because 
they  think,  and  perhaps  not  without  justice,  that  it  is  out  of 
such  Committees  that  a  revival  of  the  Commune  may  spring. 
But  what  are  Parisian  electors  to  do  to  win  an  election  against 
the  Government  ?  The  city  is  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  all 
public  meetings  have  hitherto  been  forbidden,  even  if,  at  the 
last  moment,  the  Government  may  be  inclined  to  permit  them 
for  the  purposes  of  the  coming  election.  For  those  who  are 
willing  to  accept  a  Government  candidate  simply  because  he  is 
the  candidate  of  the  Government  no  Committees  are  necessary. 
Nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  vote  for  a  nominee  of  the 
existing  authorities.  But  an  Opposition  must  proclaim  its 
existence,  organize  its  strength,  and  marshal  its  forces.  It 
must,  in  order  to  win,  inspire  its  adherents  with  confidence, 
and  confidence  cannot  be  inspired  among  electors  unless  those 
who  seek  to  win  a  triumph  can  show  that  they  possess  an 
adequate  machinery  working  to  a  distinct  end.  The  Conser- 
vatives, like  most  French  parties,  do  not  really  know  what 
they  want.  They  would  like  to  keep  Paris  in  the  subjection  in 
which  a  petty  departmental  town  used  to  be  kept  under  the 
domination  of  an  Imperial  Prefet ;  and  yet  they  cannot  bring 
themselves  to  treat  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  of 
France  like  a  knot  of  dependent  villagers.  They  wish, 
above  all  things,  to  preserve  order,  but  they  cannot  make 
up  their  minds  whether  order  means  anything  besides  a 
licence  to  annoy,  thwart,  and  injure  their  adversaries.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  alienation  between  Paris  and  the 
majority  of  the  Assembly  continues  almost  unabated ;  and 
the  only  barrier  to  the  expression  of  this  alienation,  the  belief 
entertained  by  many  even  extreme  politicians  in  Paris  that 
M.  Thiers  was  really  their  friend,  and  that  the  best  way  to  aid 
their  friend  was  to  keep  quiet,  may  melt  away  in  the  new 
turn  of  feeling  to  which  the  candidature  of  M.  Barodet  may 
give  rise. 

Some  light  has  lately  been  thrown  on  the  mode  in  which 
the  pretensions  of  Paris  are  viewed  in  the  provinces  by  a 
debate  in  the  Assembly  on  a  proposal  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  to  indemnifications  for  losses  during  the  war.  Briefly 
stated,  the  proposal  was  that  140  millions  of  indemnity  shoula 
be  granted  to  Paris,  and  100  millions  to  the  departments.  The 
calculations  as  to  how  Paris  and  the  departments  would  re- 
spectively stand  under  this  arrangement,  having  regard  to  what 
had  already  been  paid,  to  the  total  losses,  and  to  the  nature 
of  the  claims,  were  very  intricate,  and  would  scarcely 
interest  any  but  Frenchmen.    The  general  tenor  of  the  dis- 
cussion was,  however,  worth  noticing,  lor  the  majority  of 
the  provimcial  deputies  complained  that  Paris  was  treated 
unfairly  well,  and  that  while  the  departments  were  only  to 
have  thirty  per  cent,  of  their  losses  made  good,  Paris  wis  to 
receive  an  indemnity  which,  according  to  some,  reached  nearly 
to  fifty  per  cent,  of  its  claims.  The  Government  was  as  firm  as 
it  could  be,  and  strongly  opposed  any  increase  of  the  grant ; 
but  in  the  end,  after  being  beaten  on  a  vote,  it  had  to  admit 
a  compromise,  and  to  allow  the  indemnity  to  the  departments 
to  be  raised  to  1 20  milliorts.    There  was  not  much  virulence 
or  bitterness  on  the  part  of  the  provincial  deputies  towards 
Paris.    They  were  all  proud  of  the  figure  Paris  had  made  in 
the  war,  and  as  the  larger  part  of  the  claim  of  Paris  was 
founckd  on  the   payment   of  the   eight  millions  sterling, 
exacted  by  tlie  Germans  at  the  date  of  the  armisti-ce,  it 
was  impossible  to  separate  the  consideration  of  the  claims 
of  Paris  from  the  memories  of  the  famous  siege.  Bui 
what  the  provincial  deputies  lU'ged  was  that  there  were 
provincial  towns  which  had  suffered  in  proportion  much 
more  than  Paris,  and  that  it  was  very  ungrateful  as  well 
as  unjust  to  treat  such  places  worse   than  Paris  simply 
because  they  were  not  great  cities.    Paris,  it  was  said,  paid  to 
the  enemy  lour  times  the  amount  of  its  annual  direct  taxation,  • 
but  Orleans  and  Le  Mi«i»  paid  six  times,  and  Versailles  Mve. 
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Or,  if  the  amount  of  suffering  was  to  be  the  test,  nothing  that 
Paris  had  suffered  was,  said  a  deputy  who  was  Mayor  of 
Sedan  in  1870,  to  be  compared  with  the  sufferings  of 
places  like  Bazeilles,  where  the  cloud  of  utter  ruin  had  not 
even  yet  passed  away  from  the  life  of  the  unhappy  peasants. 
But  the  deputies  who  urged  these  arguments  did  not  affect  to 
think  only  of  the  abstract  justice  of  the  case.  They  had  before 
their  minds  what  would  be  said  in  the  provinces  if  Paris  got 
too  much.  The  Government,  they  observed,  proclaimed  that 
more  could  not  be  given,  because  the  State  could  not  possibly 
afford  to  give  more.  But  then  the  Government  proposes  to  in- 
crease the  direct  taxation  of  the  departments,  in  order  to  make 
good  a  deficiency  which  is  partly  caused  by  the  grant 
of  these  very  indemnities.  What  would  the  burdened  pro- 
vincials say  if  they  realized  that  their  direct  taxes  were  to  be 
increased  in  order  that  Paris  might  be  favoured,  and  get  what 
would  be  denied  to  Orleans  or  Le  Mans  ?  Nor  was  this  all. 
As  one  deputy  remarked,  the  provincials  see  fine  people  go 
away  from  the  country  to  Paris,  and  hear  of  them  living  there 
in  a  very  grand  way,  and  making  fortunes,  and  enjoying  every 
luxury ;  but  then  the  quiet  provincials  comfort  themselves  by 
reflecting  that  big  towns  have  their  dangers,  and  that  pro- 
vincial life,  if  homely,  is  safe.  What  then  would  be  the  state 
of  the  provincial  mind  if  it  comprehended  that  the  provinces 
were  to  pay  extra  taxes  in  order  to  make  good  the  losses  of 
Paris,  and  so  to  protect  great  people  from  the  very  dangers  of 
the  capital,  the  thought  of  which  has  infused  contentment 
into  so  many  rural  bosoms  ?  Such  were  the  arguments  of  this 
typical  member  of  the  majority  of  the  Assembly,  and  if  he 
had  spoken  volumes,  he  could  not  have  better  expressed  the 
mixture  of  admiration  and  jealousy  with  which  Paris  is  re- 
garded in  the  country  districts  of  France. 


MR.  HOWARD'S  LANDLORD  AND  TENANT  BILL, 

THE  malcontent  section  of  the  Opposition  which  still  resents 
its  own  support  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  Reform  Bill  pro- 
bably suspects  that  its  ingenious  leader  is  once  more  prepar- 
ing to  educate  his  party  in  a  branch  of  learning  which  is 
especially  repugnant  to  their  inclinations.  It  appears  that 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  induced  a  meeting  of  his  supporters 
assembled  at  the  Carlton  Club  to  vote  for  the  second  reading  of 
Mr.  Howard's  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill,  on  condition  that 
the  Bill  shall  afterwards  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 
By  an  odd  coincidence  Lord  Salisbury  has  obtained  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  on  one  of  the  objects  of  Mr. 
Howard's  Bill.  Modern  legislation  has  considerably  enlarged 
the  powers  of  limited  owners ;  and,  by  one  of  the  strangest 
contrivances  which  have  ever  been  devised,  certain  privileged 
Companies  are  enabled  to  advance  money  to  life  tenants  for 
certain  classes  of  improvements.  According  to  Lord  Salis- 
bury, the  facilities  offered  to  borrowers  are  not  extended  in  an 
equal  degree  to  proprietors  who  may  wish  to  expend  money 
of  their  own  on  their  estates.  The  Inclosure  Commissioners 
indeed  may  allow  advances  to  be  made  a  charge  on  the 
estate ;  but  Lord  Napier  of  Ettrick  complained  that 
they  insist  on  a  scale  of  payment  which  includes  a  sinking 
fund,  as  well  as  interest  on  the  outlay.  If  it  is  desirable 
to  secure  to  the  utmost  the  rights  and  interests  of  remainder 
men,  it  is  proper  that  charges  imposed  on  the  land  for  the 
sake  of  improving  its  value  should  not  be  converted  into  per- 
petual annuities  or  mortgages.  Cottages  and  drains  deteriorate 
in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  and  the  actual  possessor  will 
during  that  period  have  probably  recouped  himself  for  any 
judicious  expendi^re.  The  present  tendency  of  opinion 
inclines  to  the  discouragement  of  limitations  and  9f  re- 
versionary estates ;  and  it  may  be  plausibly  contended  that  the 
present  holder  ought,  for  the  benefit  of  the  land,  to  be  able  to 
exercise  the  same  powers  as  if  he  were  tenant  in  fee.  On 
the  other  hand.  Lord  Salisbury  maintains  with  considerable 
force  that  a  system  of  life  tenancies  affords  the  best  security 
against  the  excessive  creation  of  mortgages..  The  owner  of 
a  limited  estate  in  land  has  no  power  of  raising  money  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  impoverish  his  successors.  Needy  and 
embarrassed  propriotora  are  far  more  incapable  than  limited 
owners  of  providing  money  for  improvements.  It  is  generally 
Ijclieved  th.it  land  is  more  hoavJly  mortgaged  in  France 
than  in  Englarfd.  As  the  House  of  Lords  Committee  will  bo 
composed  of  memlx-TS  who  have  a  practical  knowledge  of 
land,  it  will  probably  produce  some  useful  result,  although 
the  subject  ol  reference  is  njirrow  and  almost  insignilicaiit. 

The  Bill  which  Mr.  J.  Howard  and  Mr.  Clare  Read  have 
prepared  has  u  much  wider  Bcopc.  The  principal  object  of 
the  Jiiwisure  is  to  provide  in  all  cases  tho  compensation  for 


unexhausted  improvements  which  in  many  parts  of  England 
is  already  secured  by  the  custom  of  the  country.  The  Bill  is 
well  and  intelligibly  drawn,  and  its  provisions  are  for  the  most 
part  moderate ;  but  the  preamble  contains  an  invidious  and 
objectionable  assumption.  The  recital  that  "it  is  expedient 
"  for  the  greater  improvement  of  land,  and  the  consequent 
"  increased  production  of  food  therefrom,  to  amend  the  law 
"  relating  to  the  occupation  and  ownership  of  land  in  England," 
is  too  large  for  the  enactments  which  follow ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dently intended  as  an  appeal  to  popular  prejudice.  The 
demagogues  who  propose  to  expropriate  owners  and  tenant- 
farmers  alike  will  applaud  the  assertion  that  the  present 
tenure  of  land  interferes  with  the  production  of  food. 
The  existing  system  of  society  is  founded  on  the 
principle  that  the  supply  of  food,  as  of  all  other  com- 
modities, must  depend  on  the  operation  of  the  motives  which 
affect  the  owners  of  property  and  capital.  Direct  or  indirect 
attempts  to  stimulate  the  production  of  corn  or  of  cattle  on 
English  soil  can  only  be  defended  by  the  arguments  which 
were  formerly  employed  in  defence  of  the  Corn-laws.  Not- 
withstanding any  defects  which  may  exist  in  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  tenure  of  land,  more  food  is  produced  in  England  by 
a  given  number  of  workmen  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  It  may  be  a  legitimate  object  to  remove  the  supposed 
impediments  which  may  in  some  cases  restrain  the  application 
of  capital  to  the  improvement  of  land ;  but  it  is  quite  un- 
necessary to  propose  an  abstract  resolution  in  the  form  of  a 
preamble  which  might  cover  the  revolutionary  proposals  of 
Mr.  Odger  or  Mr.  Mill.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
the  effect  of  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill  will  be  to  increase 
by  a  single  bushel  the  amount  of  home-grown  corn  in 
England.  If  the  measure  tends  to  the  improvement  of 
agriculture,  the  inference  that  in  that  case  it  will  tend  to 
increase  the  supply  of  food  is  obvious  and  superfluous.  Acts 
of  Parliament  ought  not  to  be  framed  on  the  model  of  those 
speeches  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  which  general  propositions  are 
extemporaneously  enunciated  for  the  purpose  of  deducing 
from  them  specific  and  limited  conclusions. 

The  Bill  provides  that  a  tenant  on  quitting  his  holding 
shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  for  three  different  classes  of 
improvements.  Temporary  improvements  consist  chiefly  in 
the  application  of  artificial  manures,  or  in  the  provision  of 
artificial  food,  such  as  corn  and  oU-cake,  for  live  stock. 
Durable  improvements  include  sub -soiling,  removal  of  stones, 
chalking,  liming,  boning  with  undissolved  bones,  laying  down 
in  permanent  pasture,  and  other  improvements  of  similar  cha- 
racter. The  application  of  quicklime  to  land  ought  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  provisions  relating  to  artificial  manures.  Chalk 
applied  in  its  natural  state  to  clay  lands  has  a  more  durable 
effect.  Permanent  improvements  are  such  as  draining,  levelling, 
warping,  works  of  irrigation,  erection  of  buildings,  and  other 
operations  which  tend  to  increase  the  permanent  value  of  the 
land.  No  permanent  improvement,  except  draining,  or  making 
or  improving  watercourses,  will  entitle  the  tenant  to  compensa- 
tion, unless  the  outlay  was  made  with  the  written  consent  of 
the  arbitrator.  The  exception  is  just  and  reasonable ;  but 
it  almost  amounts  to  a  repeal  of  the  clause  which  provides 
compensation  for  permanent  improvements.  No  tenant  in 
his  senses  would  erect  buildings  or  undertake  the  costly 
enterprise  of  warping,  without  a  written  agreement  with  his 
landlord ;  and,  if  written  consent  is  given,  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  course  that  the  conditions  were  specified  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  an  arbitrator  nothing  to  determine.  It  is 
fair  that  a  tenant  should  be  repaid  for  cost  of  draining,  if  the 
landlord  has  refused  to  perform  the  work  on  reasonable  terms. 
In  some  cases  the  effect  of  drainage  is  almost  equivalent  to 
the  creation  of  land;  and  tenants  may  be  trusted  not  to 
spend  their  money  in  draining  dry  land  for  the  purpose  of 
afterwards  obtaining  compensation  from  their  landlords.  No 
outlay  for  permanent  improvements  made  more  than  twenty 
years  before  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  nor  any  outlay 
which  is  not  held  to  have  added  to  tlie  lotting  value  of  the 
land. 

The  clause  which  regulates  tho  valuation  of  temporary  im- 
provements will  require  some  alteration.  Tho  arbitrators 
are  not  to  award  in  respect  of  tho  unexhausted  value  of  such 
outlay  more  than  the  average  annual  amount  of  such  outlay 
during  tho  last  lour  yciirs  of  tho  tenancy.  If  the  enactment 
is  interpreted  as  a  direction  to  award  in  ordinary  cases  a  year's 
outlay  on  artificial  Ibod  and  manure,  the  tenant  will  generally 
receive  a  bonus  at  tho  expense  of  tko  landlord.  The  greater 
part  ol'  the  benefit  of  artificial  manure  will  probably  have 
been  represented  by  tho  crojis  of  tho  outlying  tenant ;  and  he 
will  have  resold  most  of  tlie  artificial  food  in  tho  fcTm  of  fat 
trtuck.    Tlie  provision  that  a  tenant  is  not  to  contract  himself 
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out  of  the  benefits  of  the  Act  is  more  than  questionable.  It 
is  not  desirable  to  surround  English  formers  with  the  artificial 
protection  which  was  thought  to  be  necessary  for  the  secu- 
rity of  petty  Irish  tenants ;  but  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  discuss 
the  question  if  it  be  true  that  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  have 
already  agreed  to  omit  the  objectionable  clause.  It  is  un- 
reasonable that  the  tenant  should  be  allowed  to  hold  his  farm 
until  the  compensation  awarded  is  paid  or  received.  Landlords 
are  for  the  most  part  solvent  and  responsible  ;  and  if  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  arbitration  were  delayed,  a  contract  with  an 
incoming  tenant  might  be  rendered  by  such  an  enactment 
incapable  of  fulfilment.  The  landlord  is  to  be  in  turn  entitled 
to  compensation  for  deterioration  of  his  property  ;  but  no 
corresponding  security  for  any  payment  which  he  may  claim 
will  be  given  by  the  tenant.  By  far  the  strongest  objection 
to  the  Bill  is  its  tendency  to  promote  litigation.  All  questions 
of  compensation  are,  in  default  of  agreement  in  the  choice 
of  arbitrators,  to  be  determined  by  an  umpire  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Inclosure  Commissioners.  Those  respectable  function- 
aries are  extremely  likely  to  be  subject  to  a  bias ;  and  they 
may  perhaps  appoint  for  each  district  a  standing  arbitrator 
who  may  have  a  strong  leaning  to  one  of  the  contending  classes. 
If  it  is  once  understood  tjiat  the  arbitrator  favours  the 
more  popular  side,  no  outgoing  tenant  will  be  inclined  to 
make  a  fair  and  equitable  settlement  with  his  landlord.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country  no  tenant  ever  dreams  of  making 
an  improvement,  temporary,  durable,  or  permanent.  The 
pales  and  fences  at  the  end  of  the  term  are  worse  than  at  the 
beginning,  and  the  land  which  perhaps  was  at  the  beginning  of 
the  tenancy  in  good  condition  is  filled  with  weeds  and  exhausted. 
Not  a  single  tenant  of  this  class  would  leave  his  farm  without 
demanding  compensation  for  improvements  which  consist 
exclusively  in  a  return  to  a  state  of  nature ;  nor  would  there 
be  the  smallest  difficulty  in  proving  the  claim  by  the  evidence 
of  neighbouring  farmers  who  would  meditate  a  similar 
demand  against  their  own  landlords.  On  the  whole,  the  Con- 
servative leader  may  possibly  be  right  in  preventing  his  followers 
from  opposing  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill ;  but  it  was 
hardly  worth  while  to  make  an  ostentatious  display  of  the 
sympathies  of  himself  and  his  party  with  the  tenant-farmer. 


SCHOOL  FEES  IN  LONDON. 

THE  proceedings  at  the  last  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
School  Board  were  of  unusual  interest.  The  By-laws 
Committee  reported  on  two  cases  of  inability  on  the  part  of 
the  parents  to  pay  school  fees.  In  the  first  case  the  Com- 
mittee recommended  that  the  fees  should  be  paid  for  three 
children  attending  a  school  at  Bayswater.  The  father  is  a 
painter,  but  "'owing  to  slackness  of  trade  his  average  weekly 
"  earnings  amount  to  only  ten  shillings."  Out  of  this  seven 
persons  have  to  be  supported  and  the  mother  and  two  children 
are  ill.  Upon  this  case  two  remarks  at  once  suggest  them- 
selves. In  the  first  place,  how  have  the  By-laws  Committee 
satisfied  themselves  as  to  the  truth  of  the  facts  ?  The  School 
Board  has  no  adequate  stafE  for  doing  the  sort  of  work  which 
is  done  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  by  the  Relieving  Officers. 
Even  in  smaU  towns  School  Boards  have  found  themselves 
powerless  to  distinguish  between  real  and  simulated  distress, 
and  the  organization  for  this  purpose  is  not  likely  to  be  more 
complete  in  a  city  where  even  the  Poor  Law  authorities  often 
find  themselves  at  fault.  At  all  events,  if  there  is  such  a  body 
of  inspectors  at  the  command  of  the  London  School  Board,  it 
is  only  fair  to  the  ratepayers  to  let  them  know  how  their 
money  goes.  They  are  taxed  for  the  education  of  poor  chil- 
dren. Are  they  to  be  taxed  in  addition  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  the'circumstances  of  poor  parents?  The  care- 
lessness of  town  populations  as  to  local  taxation  is  so  re- 
markable that  it  is  possible  that  Londoners  may  not  object  to 
maintaining  a  duplicate  staff  of  Relieving  Officers.  But  the  fact 
ought  at  least  to  be  explained  to  them.  It  is  possible  that 
the  By-la'we  Committee  will  answer  that  they  have  no  regular 
machinery  for  distinguishing  between  real  and  simulated 
distress,  but  that  in  this  particular  instance  they  have  had 
exceptional  means  of  forming  a  conclusion  in  the  shape  of 
the  personal  knowledge  of  some  of  their  members  or  of 
voluntary  agency.  If  so,  how  do  they  propose  to  deal  with 
similar  applications  which  do  .not  admit  of  either  of  these 
tests  Toeing  applied  to  them  ?  Are  they  prepared  to  tell  other 
painters  who  plead  that  owing  to  slackness  of  trade  their 
average  weekly  cflrnings  amount  to  only  ten  shillings,  that 
tmfesa  they  are  known  to  some  member  of  the  Committee, 
or  to  some  friend  of  a  member  of  the  Committee,  no 
school  fees  can  be  paid  for  their  children  ?  It  is  obvious 
that  to  take  rtiia  line  will  be  to  set  up  a  standard  of 


qualification  for  educational  relief  not  contemplated  by  the 
framcrs  of  the  Education  Aft.  School  fees  will  in  future  be 
paid,  not  for  children  whose  parents  are  too  poor  to  pay  them, 
but  for  children  whose  parents  unite  the  qualifications  of  being 
too  poor  to  pay  them,  and  of  having  done  odd  jobs  about  the 
house  of  a  member  of  the  School  Board.  Tiiis  may  be  the 
principle  on  which  the  ratepayers  of  London  like  to  see  their 
money  distributed,  but  they  ought  at  least  to  be  consulted 
before  it  is  made  a  rule  of  action  for  the  School  Board. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  evidence  of  distress  in  this 
case  and  in  all  similar  cases  is  perfectly  conclusive,  a  further 
I  question  arises.  How  does  the  payment  of  school  fees 
I  on  behalf  of  a  man  whose  earnings,  owing  to  slackness 
I  of  trade,  amount  on  an  average  to  only  ten  shillings 
a  week,  difi'er  from  other  forms  of  outdoor  relief?  A  man  who 
out  of  this  income  has  to  support  seven  persons,  three  of 
whom  are  ill,  must  often  see  his  children  in  want  of  other 
necessaries  besides  schooling.  Indeed  he  must  often  see  them 
in  want  of  necessaries  without  which  schooling  will  be  of  very 
little  use  to  them.  A  child  Avill  hardly  do  a  good  morning's 
work  on  an  empty  stomach,  and  without  shoes  bis  attendance 
in  bad  weather  is  likely  to  be  exceedingly  irregular.  Why  is 
the  relief  to  be  limited  to  a  single  form  of  want  when  there 
are  others  which  are  scarcely  less  prejudicial  to  the  children's 
education  than  the  inability  to  pay  school  fees  ?  Mr.  PiCTON 
urged  on  "Wednesday  that  the  Board  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  parents,  but  had  only  to  get  the 
children  to  school.  If  the  Education  Act  had  established  a 
system  of  gratuitous  education,  the  argument  would  be  per- 
fectly in  place.  But  so  long  as  School  Boards  are  empowered 
to  pay  school  fees  in  cases  where  pasrents  are  unable  to  pay 
them  through  poverty,  the  Board  has  necessarily  something 
to  do  with  the  circumstances  of  the  applicants.  We  admit 
that  this  responsibility  has  been  wrongly  thrown  on  the 
School  Board ;  and  this  fact  may  excuse  the  Board  from 
using  proper  precautions  against  pauperizing  the  recipients 
of  their  alms.  But  it  will  not  excuse  the  Government 
from  moving  Parliament  to  put  an  end  to  so  anomalous  a 
state  of  things.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Forster  will  study 
the  report  of  Wednesday's  meeting  before  he  introduces  his 
Bill  to  amend  the  Education  Act.  Whatever  alterations  the 
Act  may  require  to  satisfy  sects  or  secularists,  some  alteration 
is  needed  if  a  system  of  wholesale  pauperization  is  not 
to  be  reintroduced  under  cover  of  educating  the  children  of 
poor  parents.  Mr.  Picton  is  of  opinion  that,  as  the  rich  get 
their  children  educated  on  public  fovmdations,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  poor  should  not  do  the  same.  He  ignores,  it 
will  be  seen,  all  the  reforms  that  have  been  introduced  of  late 
years  into  the  system  which  he  is  anxious  to  see  made  uni- 
versal. But,  leaving  these  out  of  the  question,  his  inference 
may  easily  be  disposed  of.  Whatever  abuses  there  may  be  in 
the  administration  of  educational  foundations  for  the  benefit 
of  the  rich,  the  parents  who  benefit  by  these  foundations  are 
not  pauperized  by  their  enjoyment  of  them.  No  man  is 
encouraged  to  make  an  imprudent  marriage,  or  not  to  lay  by 
against  a  rainy  day,  by  the  hope  of  getting  his  son  on  the 
Foundation  at  Eton  or  Winchester.  But  the  knowledge 
that  they  can  get  their  children  educated  for  nothing  does 
remove  one  of  the  few  inducements  to  thrift  which  operate 
upon  the  English  poor. 

The  second  case  reported  by  the  By-laws  Committee  was  an 
apt  illustration  of  the  readiness  with  which  applications  for  the 
payment  of  school  lees  are  made.  A  man  named  Unwin  had 
made  such  an  application  to  the  Greenwich  Divisional  Com- 
mittee. He  now,  it  seems,  withdraws  his  application  on  the 
ground  that  he  objects  to  have  the  particulars  of  his  case  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers,  and  says  that  he  will  endeavour 
to  find  other  means  of  sending  his  children  to  school.  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  he  made  his  application  before  he 
had  exhausted  all  the  means  at  his  disposal  of  paying  the 
fees  himself.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  dislike  of  publicity 
should  occasionally  serve  as  a  test  by  which  to  distinguish  in- 
ability to  pay  the  fees  from  inability  to  pay  them  without  in- 
convenience. The  disposition  of  parents  generally  will  be  to 
treat  the  two  states  as  identical,  and  the  only  way  of  forcing 
them  to  recognize  the  distinction  is  to  make  the  receipt'  of 
educational  relief  as  much  a  public  confession  of  destitution 
as  the  receipt  of  relief  in  any  other  form.  So  long  as  the  law 
remains  in  its  present  unsatisfactory  condition,  the  best  thing 
that  can  be  done  is  for  School  Boards  to  follow  Mr.  Currie's 
suggestion,  and  not  to  pay  or  remit  fees,  for  cliildren 
whose  parente  are  able-bodied,  for  a  loHger  period  than 
four  weeks.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  lUmes  did 
not  report  more  fully  the  speeches  jsiade  against  Mr.  Currie's 
motion.    We  are  told  that  Mr.  Waugu  spoke  "  at  some 
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"  length  "  in  favour  of  the  previous  question ;  and  as  on  a 
division  nine  members  voted  on  that  side  against  twelve  who 
supported  Mr.  Curkie,  it  must  be  sujjposed  that  his  argu- 
ments seemed  to  have  something  in  them.  But  what  that 
something  can  have  been  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  If 
applications  for  the  payment  of  school  fees  on  the  part  of 
able-bodied  parents  are  held,  when  once  granted,  to  have  been 
granted  for  ever,  it  will  be  the  interest  of  every  father  of  a  large 
family  to  become  destitute  for  a  week  or  two  in  order  to  exon- 
erate himself  for  all  time  to  come  from  the  liabiUty  to  pay 
for  his  children's  schooling.  The  man  who  is  in  need  of  re- 
lief to-day  may  be  earning  good  wages  two  months  hence. 
But  a  minority  of  the  London  School  Board  objects  to  any 
corresponding  change  being  made  in  his  position  as  regards 
the  education  of  his  children.  That  was  provided  at  the 
expense  of  the  ratepayers  ■when  he  was  destitute,  and 
unless  some  quixotic  sense  of  independence  induces  him 
to  give  notice  of  his  change  of  circumstances  to  the 
School  Board,  it  ought  to  be  provided  at  the  expense  of 
the  ratepayers  when  he  is  well  off.  Mr.  Cukrie  might 
well  say  that  Mr.  Picton  and  his  friends  had  pity  for  one 
class  of  poor,  those  who  make  application  for  relief,  but  none 
for  another  class,  the  struggling  ratepayers  who  have  to  find 
the  money  which  enables  the  School  Board  to  grant  these 
applications,  and  to  educate  their  own  children  into  the 
bargain.  Educational  enthusiasm  is  a  very  respectable 
quality,  but,  like  other  virtues,  it  needs  to  be  kept  within 
bounds.  If  every  application  for  the  payment  or  remis- 
sion of  fees  is  to  be  granted  as  a  matter  of  course,  then 
ratepayers  will  soon  be  demanding  the  universal  establishment 
of  free  schools.  Whatever  other  objections  there  may  be  to 
this  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  it  does  not  entail  the  gross  in- 
justice which  is  involved  in  making  a  man  who  is  just  able 
to  keep  himself  and  his  family  above  water  share  his  plank 
with  another  man  who  makes  no  efibrts  to  find  a  plank  for 
himselll  To  insist  on  applications  for  payment  or  remission 
of  fees  being  repeated  at  short  intervals  gives  the  recipient 
the  trouble  of  making  a  fresh  request,  and  exposes  him  to  the 
risk  of  having  any  improvement  in  his  circumstances  that 
may  have  taken  place  in  the  interval  since  the  last  application 
communicated  to  the  Board.  This  is  but  an  imperfect  test 
of  the  truth  of  his  representation,  but  it  is  better  than  no  test 
at  all. 


BRUMMAGEM  CHIVALRY. 

ON  Monday  evening,  it  seems,  a  momentous,  but  somewhat 
mysterious,  function  was  performed  in  one  of  the  upper 
chambers  of  Willis's  Rooms.  With  "  solemn,  almost  sacred, 
"  rites  " — we  need  hardly  say  that  we  are  borrowing  the 
adjectives  of  the  Daily  Telegraph — the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
installed  as  the  "  Most  Eminent  Grand  Master  "  of  the  Order 
of  Knights  Templars  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  and  the 
dependencies  of  the  English  Crown.  The  Times  somehow 
does  not  appear  to  have  grasped  the  importance  of  this  great 
national  event,  for  it  dismissed  it  with  contemptuous  brevity 
in  an  obscure  paragraph.  But  the  Telegraph,  which  has 
indeed  a  sympathetic  eye  for  great  things,  especially  for  the 
sort  of  great  things  that  look  very  little  and  trumpery  to 
ordinary  people,  proved  to  be  quite  equal  to  the  occasion  ;  and 
we  are  indebted  to  one  of  its  most  powerful  artists,  aided  by 
its  biggest  type,  for  a  description  of  this  historical  scene  which 
is  in  every  way  worthy  of  it.  The  description  is  very  full  and 
minute,  but  there  is  certainly  one  point  on  which,  at  starting, 
Ave  should  have  been  glad  of  more  definite  information,  and 
that  is  as  to  what  constitutes  a  Knight  Templar,  and  what  he 
ia  supposed  to  do.  It  is  no  doubt  highly  instructive  to  learn 
that  "  every  Knight  Templar  must  be  a  Mason,  but  not  every 
"  Mason  is  a  Knight  Templar,"  but  this  Carries  us  only  a  very 
little  way  ;  aud  even  the  assurance,  delightful  as  it  is,  that  "  the 
"  Knights  Templars  who  I'orm  thcGraud  Conclavesare  the  crijiac 
"  de  la  creiiio  of  Masonry  "  rather  tantalizes  tlian  satisfies  our 
burning  curiosity.  W e  arc  still  more  perplexed,  on  turning 
to  a  rival  print,  to  bo  told  that  the  Kuig-hts  Templars  are 
really  not  Masons  at  all.  The  Vailjj  News  boldly  takes'upon 
itself  to  assert  that  the  Knights  Templars,  although  "  an 
"  exalted  degree  " — it  admits  this — are  "  somewhat  distinct 
"  from  the  craft  of  Ereemasonry."  Erom  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  information  on  the  subject,  we  are  driven  to 
conjcctm'o  that  the  Templars  are  a  secret  order,  and  that 
their  great  secret  ia  the  object  of  their  own  existence.  There 
is  pcriiaps  the  Icsa  chauco  of  this  mystery  ever  being 
divulged,  aa  it  nmy  bo  doubted  wlielher  it  is  known  to 
the  Knighta  themselves.  But,  alter  all,  this  is  only  a  detail. 
Wo  kuovv  at  'lwast  that  the  Kuighta  Templara  cxiyt  foe  tho 


purpose  of  going  through  ceremonies,  and  we  may  imitate  the 
famous  answer  about  archidiaconal  functions  by  saying  that 
the  object  of  a  Conclave  is  to  sit  in  conclave.  But  even  in 
regard  to  the  actual  business  of  Monday  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  perplexing  vagueness  and  confusion.  For  example,  we 
find  the  gathering  variously  designated  as  a  Conclave,  a  Convent 
General,  a  Priory,  and  an  Encampment.  AU  that  would  seem 
to  be  certain  is  that  there  was  either  a  Conclave,  or  a  Convent 
General,  or  an  Encampment,  or  something  else,  and  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  formally  installed  as  Most  Eminent 
Grand  Master. 

Many  persons  probably  passed  along  Duke  Street  on  Monday 
evening  without  having  the  faintest  notion  of  the  great  things 
that  were  being  done  upstairs  at  Willis's  Rooms.  There  were 
no  external  indications  of  the  momentous  event.  The  Prince 
of  Wales — much  apparently  to  the  disappointment  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph — arrived  in  the  most  unostentatious  manner."  It 
would  certainly  have  been  more  in  the  interests  of  fine  writing 
if  the  "  Most  Eminent  "  had  come  clothed  in  mail  and  on  a 
prancing  charger,  surrounded  by  a  flashing  retinue  of 
Knights  and  spears.  Yet  there  is  an  artistic  touch  to  be  got 
out  of  this  unostentatious  arrival ;  for  the  everyday  overcoat 
and  private  brougham,  the  dull^  shabby,  dusky  street,  and 
apathetic  passers-by  help  to  give  effect  to  the  blaze  of  mystic 
splendour  which  opens  upon  us  when  we  pass  into  the  hall 
inside,  draped  with  scarlet  hangings,  blazing  with  lights, 
gorgeous  banners  on  the  walls,  all  the  Knights  in  their  mantles, 
wearing  their  swords  and  other  insignia,  Grand  Masters, 
Great  Priors,  Seneschals,  Constables,  Provosts,  Almoners,  and 
Standard-Bearers,  and  in  the  middle  "  the  Sepulchre,  with  the 
"  Cross,  bearing  the  figure  of  Our  Saviour."  The  Telegraph 
was  probably  reserving  itself  for  Good  Friday,  or  it  would 
have  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  Sepulchre.  Not  only 
was  there  a  Sepulchre,  but  there  were  prayers ;  aud  even  more 
strange  perhaps,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  real  clergyman 
to  read  them.  The  Primate  of  the  order  had  the  equivocal 
and  unenviable  distinction  of  solemnly  invoking  the  blessing  of 
Pleaven  on  the  mummeries  of  a  convivial  club.  This  is  the 
part  of  the  ceremony  which  the  discriminating  writer  of  the 
Telegraph  apparently  alludes  to  as  "  almost  sacred ;  "  but,  un- 
charitable people  might  be  tempted  to  describe  it  by  a  dif- 
ferent epithet.^  It  is  an  obvious  objection  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  religious  servioe  at  the  mock  installation  of  a  sham 
dignitary  that  it  is  apt  to  seem  to  be  only  part  of  the  farce 
with  which  it  is  associated.  The  Grand  Master  bound  himself 
by  solemn  oaths  to  uphold  his  authority  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  not  to  acknowledge  any  superior,  co-ordinate,  or  infe- 
rior jurisdiction,  nor  to  permit  his  authority  or  prerogative  to 
be  infringed ;  but  he  would  probably  have  been  puzzled 
to  say  what  authority  or  prerogative  he  possessed.  When 
the  Herald  had  made  due  proclamation  of  the  installa- 
tion, the  Knights  in  order  filed  past  from  both  sides,  saluting 
with  their  swords,  and,  after  some  other  formahties,  the 
affair  was  over.  But  of  course  there  was  a  dinner,  or  rather, 
Ave,  should  say,  a  "  banquet,"  afterAvards.  We  are  assured  by 
the  Daily  Telegraph  that  the  infiuence  of  Masonry,  including 
that  of  .the  Knights  Templars,  is  "  as  Avidespread  as  it  is 
"  beneficent,  and  that  its  subtle  poAver,  in  this  as  in  other 
"  instances,  Avill  be  exercised  for  the  general  good."  It  is  the 
peculiar  subtlety  of  this  beneficent  infiuence  Avhicli  perhaps 
presents  its  being  more  easily  appreciated ;  but  it  appears  to 
be  expected  that  the  ceremony  of  Monday  last  will  produce  a 
deep  and  important  efl'ect  on  the  relations  betAveen  England 
and  Ireland.  It  is  confidently  assumed  that  the  Irish  people 
Avill  "  rejoice  "  at  the  fusion  of  the  Conclaves,  and  that 
Home  Rule  and  Fcnianism  Avill  be  effectually  checkmated. 
It  is  aAvkAvard  for  thia  supposition  that  everything  connected 
Avith  Freemasonry  should  be  vehemently  denounced  by  the 
Church  to  Avhich  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people  happen  to 
belong;  but  the  Templars  themselves,  to  do  them  justice,  do 
not  seem  to  have  had  any  object  in  view  except  their  own 
diversion. 

We  should  think  that  most  people  Avho  have  taken  tho 
trouble  to  read  the  account  of  these  proceedings  must  have  been 
struck  by  tho  extreme  childishness  aud  sillinese  of  the  Avholo 
all'air,  and  must  have  been  rather  amazed  that  any  men  of  edu- 
cabion  aud  intelligence  could  bo  found  to  take  part  in  sucli 
an  idiotic  performance.  An  impromptu  masquerade  of  this 
kin'd  might  be  excusable  enough  as  a  bit  of  fun  in  a  country 
house,  just  to  amuse  tho  children;  but  that  groAvn-up  men, 
men  Avith  beards  to  their  chiiis,  fathers  of  families,  should 
actually  make  elaborate  preparations  for  such  mummery,  and 
should  go  through  it  solenuily  aud  deliberately,  and  send  for 
reporters  to'como  aud  glorify  their  tomlbolery,  is  really 
^about  ua  aatouishiug  iia  anytlwnjj  that  could  well  happen.  It 
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is  just  possible,  however,  that  one  good  result  may  indi- 
rectly be  promoted  by  this  buffoonery.  If  it  does  not  bind 
Ireland  and  England  together  for  ever  in  the  fondest  love,  it 
may  at  least  help  to  establish  a  sort  of  sympathetic  understand- 
ing between  the  upper  and  lower  classes  in  our  own  country. 
One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin,  and  the 
■working-men  who  are  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  appear- 
ing in  green  tunics,  gaping  boots,  and  hats  with  enormous 
plumes,  ought  now  to  feel  that  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men who  are  capable  of  taking  delight  in  the  twopenny 
tinsel  and  puerile  parade  of  the  Knights  Templars  cannot  bo 
so  very  different  from  themselves.  The  effect  would  of 
course  have  been  very  much  greater — and  it  is  a  pity  it  was 
not  thought  of  in  time — if  the  Conclaves  had  all  gone  in  vans 
to  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  held  their  Encampment,  Priory, 
General  Convent,  or  whatever  they  call  it,  in  the  grounds.  It 
would  have  been  interesting  to  see  "  the  civme  de  la  crane  of 
"  Masonry,"  and  of  society  generally,  emulating  the  antics  | 
of  the  Foresters,  Ancient  Shepherds,  and  other  Odd  Fellows. 
It  would  of  course  be  hard  to  say  that  the  upper  classes 
should  not  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  innocent  amusements  as 
freely  as  the  lower  orders.  It  might  be  pleaded  that  they  are 
deprived  of  the  natural  outlet  for  their  activity  which  others 
find  in  daily  labour,  and  the  inevitable  tedium  of  an  existence 
devoted  to  pure  amusement  cannot  lail  to  excite  general  com- 
miseration. After  all,  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  the  Templars 
is  only  that  their  diversions  are  silly  and  babyish,  with  perhaps 
just  a  touch  of  profanity  in  the  introduction  of  prayers.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  not  perhaps  altogether  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  men  of  rank,  education,  and  refinement  should  show  some 
degree  of  elevation  and  intelligence  even  in  their  relaxations, 
and  the  vulgar  stupidity  of  the  Templars'  ceremonial,  with  its 
tawdry  finery  and  cheap  rant,  is  no  doubt  rather  depressing 
from  this  point  of  view.  Life,  as  a  philosopher  has  observed, 
is  not  all  beer  and  skittles ;  and  even  hunting,  races,  pigeon- 
shooting,  and  playing  at  being  Templars  does  not  exhaust  its 
possibilities.  It  may  strike  some  people  perhaps  as  the  oddest 
part  of  the  affair  that  a  real  Prince  should  find  any  enjoy- 
ment in  playing  at  being  a  sham  Prior.-  It  has  sometimes 
been  regretted  that  the  Heir- Apparent  in  this  country 
should  have  so  narrow  a  sphere  for  public  activity.  He  is 
necessarily  excluded  from  politics,  and  it  would  probably 
be  resented  if  he  were  to  connect  himself  too  closely  with 
military  affairs.  Yet  beyond  these  limits  there  is  ample 
scope  lor  a  manly,  elevated,  and  patriotic  life.  A  Prince  who 
allows  himself  to  be  associated  in  the  public  mind  only 
"with  the  pursuit  of  mere  amusement,  and  that  not  of  the 
highest  and  most  intellectual  kind,  is  obviously  sacrificing  a 
large  measure  of  his  legitimate  inlluence. 


HOLIDAYS. 

THERE  is  a  certain  trite  old  story,  which  is  indeed  so  trite 
that  we  are  half  ashamed  to  allude  to  it,  about  a  King  and  a 
philosopher.  It  should  be  esteemed  as  great  an  offence  in  lite- 
rature to  bring  up  worn-out  anecdotes  as  in  society  to  wear 
worn-out  clothes.  The  German  who  evolves  things  out  of  his 
consciousness,  the  notorious  New  Zealander,  and  the  Indian  who 
asked  what  the  tortoise  stood  upon,  should  be  abolished  by  Act 
of  Parliament.  We  will  therefore  indicate  the  anecdote  in  question 
only  in  a  circuitous  manner,  by  saying  that  it  is  intended  to 
illustrate  the  folly  of  not  taking  a  holiday  at  once,  instead  of 
■wasting  your  life  in  qualifying  yourself  for  a  holiday.  English- 
men are  apt  to  complain,  or  rather  to  boost,  under  the  form  of 
complaint,  that  they  are  incapable  of  taking  this  piece  of  advice. 
They  labour  from  youth  to  old  age  without  once  fairly  getting  out 
of  the  traces,  and  asking  themselves  plainly  whether  their  lite  is, 
on  the  whole,  worth  leading.  Would  it  be  really  better  if  they 
did  ?  Most  people  would  of  course  reply,  when  the  question  is 
stated  in  thw  way,  that  it  certainly  would  be  better.  They 
■would  point  to  the  innumerable  cases  of  men  who  are  killing 
themselves  by  inches  in  the  effort  to  rise  one  step  in  the  ladder 
when  they  are  already  perfectly  comfortable.  Thousands  of  people 
might  be  enjoying  reasonable  lives,  with  opportunities  for  self- 
culture,  for  social  enjoyment,  and  for  charitable  effort,  whose 
■whole  energy  is  absorbed  in  the  desperate  struggle  to  add 
Buperfluities  to  comforts.  They  are  wellj  they  would  be 
better ;  and  they  get  a  softening  of  the  brain.  That  is  the  history 
of  many  -waited  livoe.  Things  might  be  changed  if  only  people 
would  systematically  step  aside  from  themselves  at  stated  in- 
teivals  and  make  a  careful  valuation  of  their  existence.  Probably 
most  men  can  recall  certain  moments  at  which  such  a  new  light 
has  Hashed  upon  them.  They  have  lelt  a  shock  such  as  couius 
across  us  when  wo  accidentally  catch  eight  of  ourselves  in  an 
tmexpected  mirror,  and,  mistaking  our  own  imago  for  somebody 
else,  exclaim  frankly,  What  an  ill-looking  fellow  tha^  is !  The 
mirror  may  be  formed  out  of  a  benevolent  rwtrospect,  or  it  may  be 
constructed  out  of  our  own  imaginations.   Hermits  who  retired 


to  the  deserts  in  old  days  were  haunted  by  strange  phantoms, 
and  probably  the  strangest  and  most  instructive  of  apparitions  were 
their  own  doubles.  It  is  worth  while,  so  it  is  suggested,  that  we 
should  periodically  retire  to  such  deserts  as  lie  within  a  day's 
journey  from  Charing  Cross  to  have  a  chunce  of  a  similar 
vision.  Sitting  in  solitude,  apart  from  the  noise  of  carriages  and 
the  gossip  of  clubs  or  newspapers,  wo  shall  perhaps  catch  sight  of 
a  familiar  and  yet  a  startling  figure.  We  shall,  it  may  be,  see  a 
worldly  sophisticated  figure,  delbrmed  by  unhealthy  toil,  in  an  un- 
congenial atmosphere,  cramped  by  the  artificial  dress  which  has 
become  a  kind  of  second  skin,  and  shall  be  shocked  to  discover 
that  the  ugly  object  is  nothing  but  a  faithful  copy  of  ourselves. 
The  patriotic  Minister  will  be  revealed  to  himself  as  a  time- 
serving demagogue,  the  eloquent  preacher  as  a  mere  mass  of 
unctuous  sentimentalism  ;  and  half  the  world  would  discover  that 
in  one  way  or  another  it  was  dropping  the  substance  in  pursuit  of 
the  shadow.  Would  not  such  revelations  contain  some  highly 
useful,  though  very  bitter,  lessons  ?  and  should  we  not  all  come 
back  wiser  and  better  men  from  our  temporary  retreat  ?  Holidays 
so  employed  would  speedily  raise  the  tone  of  society,  and  disperse 
half  the  shams  by  which  others  besides  Mr.  Carlyle  are 
offended. 

There  is  undoubtedly  much  truth  in  such  a  theory.  It  would 
probably  be  a  very  excellent  regulation  if  every  Prime  Minister, 
lor  example,  were  condemned  after  a  certain  tenure  of  office  to 
pass  a  proportional  time  in  Pentonville  Penitentiary.  Left  there 
to  himself  with  nothing  but  bread  and  water,  with  all  distracting 
books,  such  as  Homer  or  treatises  of  controversial  theology,  care- 
fully put  out  of  his  way,  he  might  doubtless  issue  from  his  con- 
finement a  wiser  and  a  sadder  man.  A  little  communing  with  the 
eternal  silences  would  teach  him  some  lessons  differing  from  those 
which  are  generally  enforced  by  the  "  hear  hears  "  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  And  it  may  be  added  that  our  present  system  of  keep- 
ing holidays  is  very  little  calculated  to  promote  such  fruitful 
meditations.  Nine  men  out  of  ten  at  the  present  day  complain  of 
being  over-svorked ;  a  complaint  to  which  it  is  well  to  listen  in 
most  cases  with  a  very  sceptical  ear.  Overwork  is  generally  a 
polite  synonym  for  being  bored.  A  man  is  weary,  not  from  excessive 
application,  but  from  want  of  interest  in  his  work.  A  holiday, 
therefore,  means  an  opportunity  for  distraction,  or,  in  other  words, 
for  discharging  the  pent-up  energies  which  have  been  accumu- 
lating during  the  time  of  elaborate  idleness,  miscalled  labour. 
The  more  active-minded  seize  the  occasion  for  riding  some  favour- 
ite hobby  with  new  zeal ;  and  even  the  more  frivolous  seek  for 
the  excitement  derivable  from  sightseeing  or  crowds.  A  large 
number  of  persons,  it  is  credibly  supposed,  will  spend 
their  holiday  this  summer  in  walking  the  treadmill  of  a 
Universal  Exhibition  in  a  capital  city.  Holidays  spent  in  this 
fashion  are  certainlj^  not  likely  to  bring  with  them  any  deeper 
insight  into  the  conditions  of  our  own  existence.  Ilather  the 
case  is  likely  to  be  inverted,  and  business  hours  are  likely  to  be 
spent  in  reflecting  on  the  extreme  absurdity  of  our  leisure  occu- 
pations. Were  men  really  in  search  of  the  calming  influences  of 
a  hoUday,  they  would  make  their  retreat  elsewhere.  They  would 
scatter  as  widely  as  possible,  instead  of  herding  together  in 
migratory  droves.  They  would  seriously  study  the  neglected  art 
of  doing  nothing.  Persons  who  feel  this  eccentric  desire  for 
solitude  may  easily  gratify  their  propensities.  The  best  of  all 
retreats  is  of  course  to  be  found  in  Loudon.  A  Sunday  walk  in  the 
City  produces  a  sense  of  utter  retirement  far  more  than  the  wildest 
moor ;  and  there  is  no  better  place  for  calm  meditation  than  the 
deserted  smoking-room  of  a  club  in  the  dead  season.  The  absence 
of  the  ordinary  life  in  such  places  becomes  a  positive  instead  of  a 
merely  negative  element.  You  feel  yourself  to  be  not  merely 
alone,  but  deserted,  and  consequently  are  not  only  at  liberty  to 
moralize  if  you  please,  but  are  compelled  to  moralize  whether  you 
like  it  or  not.  If  a  member  of  Parliament  could  secure  the  key 
of  the  House  of  Commons  and  look  upon  the  empty  benches 
from  the  Speaker's  chair  for  a  couple  of  hours  daily  during 
the  recess,  he  would  be  qualified  at  the  end  of  it  to  preach 
a  moving  course  of  sermons  on  the  everlasting  text,  Vanity 
of  vanities.  The  old  ghosts  of  dead  politicians  would  sit 
with  him,  not  as  they  appear  when  invoked  by  some  orator 
appealing  to  the  glories  of  the  British  Constitution,  but  in  a 
sadder  and  more  sober  light.  Patients  are  sent  to  breathe  the  air 
of  pine  woods  or  of  mountain  heather  ;  why  should  not  those  who 
are  suffering  from  the  moral  diseases  engendered  by  too  much 
intercourse  with  the  world  try  the  effect  of  the  strange  aroma 
which  lingers  in  places  consecrated  by  old  associations  ? 

The  advantages,  whatever  they  may  be,  produced  by  temporary 
retirement  from  our  ordinary  selves  are  indeed  counterbalanced 
by  very  considerable  evils.  Few  people  are  really  qualified  to 
turn  such  opportunities  to  good  account.  Popentance  is  an  excel- 
lent thing  when  it  leads  to  action,  but  if  it  means  a  simple  dispo- 
sition to  ki«k  against  the  inevitable,  it  is  a  very  questionable 
frame  of  mind.  When  a  man  is  once  fixed  in  a  groove,  the  best 
thing  that  ho  can  do,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  is  to 
stay  in  it.  Why  then  should  he  cultivate  fancies  which  are  only 
likely  to  make  him  discontented?  Before  it  was  generally  under- 
stood that  teaching  people  to  read  and  write  was  a  short  way  of 
converting  men  into  angels,  good  old-fashioned  Tories  used  to 
argue  that  it  was  absurd  to  disqualify  people  for  their  ordinary 
duties.  A  ploughman  could  drive  his  horses  just  as  well  without 
composing  poetry ;  and,  if  you  tried  to  make  a  Burns  of  him,  the 
chances  were  that  you  would  make  a  drunken  bard  of  a  sober 
ploughman.  It  was  easy  to  reply  that  education  when  universal 
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would  not  disqualify  men  from  any  employment ;  and  to  add  more 
frankly  that,  as  society  is  not  perfect,  it  was  desirable  to  encourage 
discontent  with  existing  arrangements.  There  was,  however,  a 
certain  vein  of  truth  in  the  old  complaint,  which  has  perhaps 
been  put  down  a  little  too  summarily.  But,  however  this  may 
be,  the  argument  is  more  or  less  applicable  to  most  of  us.  We 
are  chained  down  to  certain  work,  whether  ploughing  or  preach- 
ing, which  we  naturally  regard  as  altogether  unlit  for  our  talents. 
Luckily  for  us,  the  chains  are  too  strong  to  be  often  broken,  and 
we  are  forced,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  to  stick  to  our  trade.  Shak- 
speare  complained  with  a  good  deal  of  bitterness  that  his  nature 
was  almost  subdued  "  to  what  it  worked  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand  " ; 
and  he  no  doubt  thought  that  he  would  have  done  something 
much  more  worthy  of  himself  if  fortune  had  provided  him  with 
abundant  means  to  pursue  his  own  fancies.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, we  are  tolerably  content  with  Hamlet,  and  should  have 
certainly  refused,  if  we  had  been  consulted,  to  remove  the  fetters 
which  forced  him,  as  Pope  says,  "  to  grow  immortal  in  his  own 
despite."  The  number  of  people  who  agree  with  Shakspeare 
that  they  could  do  infinitely  better  in  any  other  sphere  than 
their  own  is  considerably  greater  than  the  number  whose  fate  is 
really  so  kind  under  such  an  appearance  of  cruelty.  But,  though 
most  men  may  be  bad  enough  in  the  place  where  their  fortune 
has  placed  them,  it  is  probably  true  that  they  would  generally 
be  worse  in  the  place  which  they  would  select  for  themselves. 
If  by  some  magic  every  man  could  appear  after  Easter  in  the 
character  which  he  conceives  himself  most  fitted  to  adorn,  one  of 
the  first  results  would  be  the  appearance  of  some  thousand  epic 
poems  and  systems  of  philosophy  in  the  next  few  months ;  for 
there  is  no  man  of  any  intellectual  activity  who  does  not  conceive 
himself  to  be  potentially  a  Milton  or  a  Locke.  Now  the  medita- 
tions to  which  we  deliver  ourselves  on  rare  occasions  of  self- 
inspection  are  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  two  topics  of 
regretting  that  we  cannot  change  the  past  and  inventing  chime- 
rical schemes  for  the  future.  It  is  an  exceedingly  tempting,  but 
not  a  very  useful,  employment  to  speculate  on  what  might  have 
happened  now  if  something  had  formerly  happened  which  did  not 
happen ;  and  it  is  almost  equally  pleasant  to  carve  out  imaginary 
fortunes  in  the  future.  A  man  who  can  strictly  confine  his 
hypotheses  within  the  barriers  of  the  realizable  may  profit  by  his 
hours  of  solitude ;  but  those  who  have  the  necessary  self-command 
are  rare ;  and  therefore  it  is  probably  better  for  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind, contrary  as  their  conduct  may  be  to  the  precepts  of  well- 
meaning  moralists,  to  use  a  holiday  simply  as  a  means  of  distraction. 
We  are  all  more  or  less  in  the  position  of  galley-slaves  doomed  to 
impleasant  labours ;  and  as  few  of  us  can  hope  to  escape,  it  is  as 
well  to  employ  our  moments  of  relaxation  rather  in  the  first 
absorbing  amusement  that  comes  to  hand  than  in  thinking  of  the 
pleasures  of  not  being  chained  to  the  oar.  The  holiday  of  the 
truly  philosophic  kind  is  only  for  true  philosophers,  and  their 
numbers  are  strictly  limited. 


MEETON  PRIORY. 

A MONASTIC  ruin,  if  ruin  is  exactly  the  word  in  the  case  of 
which  we  speak,  in  what  may  now  pass  as  a  London  suburb 
has  something  almost  more  incongi'uous  about  it  than  if  it  stood 
in  the  heart  of  London  itself.  London — at  any  rate  the  proper 
London  and  its  daughter  of  Westminster — is,  after  all,  an  ancient 
city ;  it  is  mainly  owing  to  the  comparatively  recent  fire  that  it 
does  not  proclaim  its  antiquity  as  clearly  as  Bristol  or  York. 
London  has  been  going  on  in  one  shape  or  another  at  least  from 
the  days  of  Aulus  Plautius ;  many  will  doubtless  be  offended  if 
we  are  not  prepared  to  place  its  beginnings  any  number  of 
thousand  years  earlier.  It  has  gone  on  since  that  time,  constantly 
changing,  but  changing  in  that  kind  of  way  which  is  the  surest 
mark  of  permanence.  London  differs  now  from  the  London  of 
William  and  the  London  of  Constantino,  as  a  modern  city  must 
differ  from  a  mediaeval  and  a  Roman  city.  But  the  likeness  at  all 
those  times  is  much  stronger  than  the  unlikeness ;  the  London  of 
all  those  dates  agrees  in  being  a  city  and  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Britain.  With  the  suburbs  of  London  and  with  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  generally  the  case  is  quite  different.  No  part  of  England 
changes  more,  and  it  changes  at  once  gradually  and  suddenly. 
Till  quite  lately  a  great  part  of  Surrey  must  have  been  one  of  the 
wildest  parts  of  England ;  parts  of  it  are  so  still.  Large  districts 
look  a.s  if  they  had  been  untouched  by  man's  hand  during  all  the 
time  from  the  battle  of  Wimbledon  till  people  began  to  build 
villas  a  few  years  back.  The  passenger  who  goes  from  London  to 
Basingstoke  or  from  London  to  Reading  by  the  Surrey  route,  goes 
through  a  land  wilder  than  anything  that  he  will  see  again  till 
ho  gets  to  the  New  Forest — wo  are  inclined  to  say  wilder  than 
anything  that  ho  will  see  again  till  he  gets  to  Dartmoor.  The 
incongruity  of  a  piece  of  wild  heath,  with  spick  and  span 
houses  scattered  hero  and  there,  is  something  like  the  process 
which  goes  on  at  Bournemouth,  where  every  man  cuts  down  so 
much  of  the  wood  as  is  needful  for  the  site  of  his  house,  and 
leaves  the  trees  growing  ready  mado  in  his  garden.  One  feature 
of  the  country  not  the  least  striking  to  the  passer-by  is  that,  at  one 
stage  of  his  journey,  ho  goes  through  a  district  which  seems  to  bo 
inhabited  by  dead  people  only.  Nearer  again  to  London,  at 
Wimbledon,  Tooting,  Streatham,  Clapham,  and  in  all  that  district, 
wo  are  still  struck  by  the  unenclosed  land,  tho  commons,  some  of 
thorn  moio  ox  loss  famous.  Opoa  spacoa  of  this  iiiud  aro  certainly 


more  common  round  London  than  in  most  parts  of  England,  and 
when  surrounded  by  houses,  they  have  a  distinctly  suburban 
character  which  is  seldom  seen  anywhere.  Near  Wakefield  there 
is  something  of  the  kind,  a  large  open  space  surrounded  by 
houses  of  considerable  size  and  considerable  age,  and  the  feeling 
which  it  at  once  suggests  is  that  we  have  been  suddenly  moved 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  Loudon.  All  this  shows  that  the 
country  was  never  fully  reclaimed  till  it  became  suburban ;  it 
could  never  have  had  the  look  of  an  ordinary  agricultural  or 
grazing  district  ;  it  passed  from  a  more  natural  state  into  a  more 
artificial  one.  Still  here  and  there,  among  the  scattered  dwellings 
of  greater  size,  among  the  respectable  houses  of  a  century  back  and 
the  prim  villas  of  our  own  time,  we  come  upon  remains — survivals 
one  might  almost  call  them — of  the  old  villages,  as  they  stood 
before  they  became  thoroughly  suburban.  And  among  them,  in 
a  spot  jammed  in  in  a  strange  way  by  roads  and  railways,  in  a  low 
and  certainly  not  attractive  spot,  we  find  the  remains  of  a  house 
which  at  once  suggests  a  long  string  of  historic  memories,  the 
Priory  of  Austin  Canons  of  Merton. 

The  name  of  JNIerton,  Mermitun,  Meretun,  appears  in  our  history 
long  before  the  foundation  of  the  Priory.  This  last  dates  only 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First,  but  we  first  hear  of  Merton  in 
the  eighth  century.  It  was  the  scene  of  that  remarkable  story  of 
the  death  of  Cynewulf  which  so  strongly  brings  out  the  old  insti- 
tution of  the  Comitatus,  the  personal  tie  which  bound  a  man  to 
his  lord,  and  which,  as  in  this  case,  was  often  held  more  binding 
than  the  common  duty  to  the  law  and  to  the  King  as  the  com- 
mon head  of  the  State.  In  this  story  Cynewulf  is  killed  by  his 
kinsman,  the  banished  ^theling  Cyneheard,  and  his  following, 
and  the  King's  death  is  avenged  by  his  own  following  on  his 
murderer.  The  King's  men  show  all  zeal  and  loyalty,  but 
their  feeling  is  evidently  one  of  attachment  rather  to  their  own 
personal  lord  than  to  the  head  of  the  State.  The  men  of  the  out- 
lawed ^theling  are  as  faithful  to  him  as  the  King's  men  are  to  the 
King,  and  each  side  seems  to  make  it  a  point  of  honour  to  refuse 
all  offers  made  by  the  other.  Fkich  side  alike  fights  to  the  death, 
and  on  each  side  one  wounded  man  only  escapes  with  life.  Of  the 
King's  men  a  British  hostage  only  survives ;  he  may  well  have 
had  less  loyalty  than  his  fellows  to  the  West-Saxon  King,  who 
had  fought  many  fights  with  his  countrymen.  In  the  case  of  the 
one  who  escaped  on  the  ^thelings  side  the  personal  tie  again  comes 
in  in  another  shape.  The  one  man  who  was  spared  was  the  god- 
son of  the  Ealdorman  Osric,  the  leader  of  the  King's  party,  and  he 
owed  his  life  to  that  spiritual  kindred.  In  the  next  century,  in 
871,  Merton  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  battles  of  ^thelred  and 
yElfred,  one  of  those  puzzling  stories  in  which  we  read  that  the 
Danes  were  put  to  flight,  and  yet  that  they  kept  possession  of  the 
place  of  slaughter.  This  seeming  contradiction  has  sometimes 
been  turned  against  the  credibility  of  the  Chronicles.  Yet  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  Danes,  every  man  of  them  a  trained  soldier, 
who  had  no  homes  and  no  hope  except  in  keeping  together, 
might  have  to  give  way  before  an  impetuous  charge  of  the  raw 
English  levies,  and  yet  be  able  to  recover  themselves  while  the 
momentary  victors  were  scattered  abroad,  while  some  perhaps 
in  the  blind  impulse  of  victory  were  already  beginning 
to  go  to  their  own  homes.  When  Merton  was  the  scene  of 
events  which  stand  out  in  our  annals  like  these,  it  is  re- 
markable that  its  name  is  hardly  ever  found  in  the  ancient 
charters — only  once,  as  far  as  we  can  find,  in  an  alleged  charter  of 
Eadgar  which  Mr.  Kemble  marks  as  spurious.  The  foundation 
of  the  Priory  in  1 1 1 7  brought  the  place  into  more  importance. 
One  Gilbert  Norman,  Sheriff  of  Surrey,  is  called  the  founder ;  but 
in  the  foundation  charter  of  Henry  the  First  no  founder  is  spoken 
of  but  the  King  himself.  This  however  may  only  be  by  the  same 
courtly  fiction  by  which  Edward  the  Second  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
are  held  to  have  been  the  founders  of  Oriel  and  Jesus  College  re- 
spectively. In  the  time  of  its  first  Prior,  Robert,  who  bears  the 
surname  of  Bayle,  the  house  of  the  Canons  of  Merton  became  for  a 
while  the  dwelling-place  of  a  guest  and  scholar  who  was  to  win 
himself  a  name  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  Merton  or  of  England. 
Thomas  of  London,  the  son  of  Gilbert  of  Rouen  and  Rohesia  of 
Caen,  the  future  Chancellor  and  Archbishop,  came  in  his  boyhood 
to  learn  the  first  beginnings  of  knowledge  at  Merton,  before  he 
went  on  to  his  more  matured  studies  at  Paris.  And,  according  to 
the  legend,  it  was  at  Merton  that  tho  future  greatness  of  the  son 
was  revealed  to  the  father.  William  Fitz-Stephen  tells  us  how 
Gilbert,  coming  to  see  his  child,  amazed  and  scandalized  Prior 
Robert  by  falling  down  before  him.  The  Prior  rebuked  the  mad 
old  man  who  paid  to  his  own  son  the  honour  which  his  son 
should  have  paid  to  him.  But  Gilbert,  so  the  tale  runs,  knew 
better,  and  privately  told  the  Prior  that  he  bowed  to  one  who 
would  one  day  be  great  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord. 

But  it  is  in  the  thirteenth  century  that  Merton  plays  its  most 
important  part  in  tho  history  of  England.  There  are  no  Merton 
Annals  that  wo  know  of,  but  the  Annals  of  the  other  houses 
contain  several  entries  of  local  Merton  matters,  besides  their  notices 
of  events  happening  at  Merton  which  concerned  the  whole  kingdom. 
And  moreover  Merton  was  the  place  of  an  event  which  was 
the  indirect  cause  of  great  results.  If  Merton  was  the  seat  of  the 
early  learning  of  Thomas  in  days  when  Oxford  was  not  a  seat 
of  learning  at  all,  it  was  also  the  birthplace  of  a  man  who  did 
more  than  any  other  to  make  Oxford  a  seat  of  learning.  At 
Merton,  where  Alfred  fought  a  battle  and  where  Walter  of 
Merton  was  born,  tho  real  and  tlio  imaginary  founder  of  the 
collegiate  system  in  Oxford  aro  in  a  manner  brought  face  to  face. 
But  during  this  century  events  connected  with  Merton,  both  local 
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and  general,  press  fast  upon  us.  In  1222  the  Dunstable  Annals 
tell  us  that  the  tower  fell,  doubtless  from  the  same  cause  which 
brought  down  so  many  towers  in  those  days  and  that  of  Chichester 
in  our  own.  In  1230  a  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  Elias  of  Radnor, 
Treasurer  of  Hereford,  was  consecrated  at  Merton  by  the  obscure 
Archbishop  Eichard  le  Grant,  who  covers  the  short  time  between 
the  great  names  of  Stephen  Langton  and  Edmund  Rich.  The  monks 
of  Christ  Church,  as  we  are  pointedly  told,  did  not  fail  to  protest 
against  this  breach  of  privileges  of  the  metropolitan  church.  Two 
years  later  the  Priory  of  Merton  finds  its  way  into  the  general 
stream  of  English  history.  Then  it  was  that  the  famous  Hubert 
of  Bur^h,  charged  with  all  manner  of  crimes,  took  shelter  and 
hid  himself  all  trembling  among  the  canons — "  ad  ecclesiam 
Meritoniae  fugit  inter  canonicos  pavidus  delitescens,"  says  Roger 
of  Wendover ;  then  King  Henry  bade  the  Mayor  of  London  to 
march  at  the  head  of  the  citizens  and  seize  Hubert  and  bring  him 
before  them  alive  or  dead.  Set  out  they  did,  an  army — it  is  called 
exercittis — of  twenty  thousand  ;  but  while  they  were  on  their  way 
the  Earl  of  Chester  wisely  suggested  to  the  King  that  such  a  force, 
when  once  got  together,  might  be  dangerous  ("  si  talem  excitaret 
seditionem  in  vulgo  irrationabili  et  fatuo,  posset  Rex  timere  ne 
Beditionem  semel  inchoatam  sedare  non  valeret  cum  vellet ").  So 
the  citizens  marched  back  again,  and  the  rest  of  the  history  of 
Hubert  is  in  no  way  connected  with  Merton. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  century  Merton  was  the  scene  of  two 
important  meetings,  a  great  Council  of  the  Realm,  and  of  a  Synod 
of  the  Church.  The  Council  of  Merton  in  1236  was  an  assembly 
whose  acts  won  the  approval  of  Matthew  Paris ;  and  it  is  even 
famous  for  the  answer  of  the  Barons,  which  has  been  cut  short  into 
the  phrase  which  has  almost  passed  into  a  proverb — "  nolumus 
leges  Angliae  mutare."  The  saying  is  perhaps  sometimes  quoted 
by  people  who  do  not  remember  what  was  the  question  at  issue. 
It  was  no  other  than  the  proposal  to  make  the  law  of  England 
agree  with  the  Canon  and  Civil  Law — that  is  to  say,  speaking  gene- 
rally, with  the  law  of  the  rest  of  Christendom, — in  making  children 
bom  before  wedlock  legitimate  by  a  subsequent  marriage.  There 
is  an  extant  letter  of  Robert  Grosseteste,  in  which  he  pours  forth 
a  flood  of  Scripture  and  canonical  argument  on  the  point.  But  the 
Barons  were  not  to  be  moved,  and  this  has  ever  since  been  one  of 
the  points  in  which  English  law  stands  by  itself.  The  other 
assembly  of  Merton  was  a  purely  ecclesiastical  one,  held  in  1258 
by  Archbishop  Boniface  of  Savoy,  who  had  by  that  time  tamed 
down  a  little  from  the  days,  eight  years  before,  when  he  had  held 
his  wonderful  visitation  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Priory.  He  had  now 
changed  into  a  vigorous  asserter  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  and 
ecclesiastical  rights,  and  in  the  canons  which  he  put  forth  at 
Merton  we  find  the  immunities  of  the  Church  strongly  stated,  and 
the  secular  power  in  all  its  forms,  from  the  King  downwards, 
strictly  taken  to  taak  for  various  breaches  of  alleged  ecclesiastical 
rights. 

A  place  which  has  seen  all  this,  a  place  which  so  specially 
connects  itself  with  the  development  and  the  special  insular 
character  of  the  English  law,  is  certainly  entitled  to  rank  high 
among  the  historic  spots  of  England.  But  we  cannot  say  that 
the  place  is  now  particularly  impressive.  We  could  have  wished  to 
see  some  stately  remains  of  the  Priory  itself,  some  castle  or  royal 
hall,  or,  better  still,  some  untouched  piece  of  hill  and  plain  on 
which  we  could  trace  out  the  battle-field  of  Alfred.  But  the  roads, 
the  railways,  the  factories,  the  general  atmosphere  of  a  somewhat 
mean  suburban  village,  are  less  favourable  for  research  and  con- 
templation than  the  hillside  of  Assandun  or  the  keep  and  hall  of 
Kenilworth.  Yet  Merton  Priory,  a  rich  foundation,  whose 
income  at  the  time  of  the  Dissolution  was  over  a  thousand  pounds 
yearly,  has  by  no  means  vanished  without  leaving  traces  of  itself. 
No  remains  tliat  we  could  see  of  the  church  or  of  the  domestic 
buildings  of  the  house  are  left,  but  the  wall  which  enclosed  the 
monastic  precinct  is  still  nearly  perfect ;  we  suspect  that  it 
was  quite  perfect  till  the  coming  of  the  railways.  And  the 
preservation  of  this  particular  trace  of  the  ancient  building  is 
not  without  its  effect.  Though,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out, 
there  is  positively  nothing  to  be  studied  within  the  walls,  yet 
there  is  something  striking  in  finding  the  old  precinct  in  this  way 
still  fenced  off ;  it  is  a  reminder  which  is  quite  as  speaking  as  any 
mere  fragment  of  the  church  or  monastery  would  itself  have  been. 
And  the  old  associations  of  the  place  are  not  quite  forgotten.  The 
Priory,  exalted  as  usual  into  an  abbey,  has  left  its  name  on  more 
than  one  point  of  local  nomenclature,  and  vague  traditions  still  hang 
about  of  its  having  been  the  scene  of  events  beyond  the  common. 
Still  the  old  associations  are,  perhaps  not  unnaturally,  not  quite  so 
strong  as  some  later  ones.  Merton  has  been  the  dwelling-place  of 
a  modem  hero.  Nelson  once  lived  there,  and  several  names  of 
streets  and  suchlike  places  remind  the  visitor  of  the  fact.  And 
after  all  the  latest,  and  all  but  the  earliest,  associations  of  Merton 
are  not  incongruous.  If  we  can  conceive  the  great  King  who 
fought  at  Merton  feeling  as  it  were  abashed  in  the  presence  of  a 
man  whose  real  glory  has  been  so  shamelessly  transferred  to  him- 
self, the  latest  associations  of  Merton  connect  his  name  with  one 
who  really  carried  out  a  work  which  he  be  an.  The  fictitious  deeds 
of  Alfred  may  be  forgotten  in  the  presenc  of  the  real.  A  place 
which  beheld  the  exploits,  though  on  another  element,  of  the  first 
founder  of  the  English  navy  was  no  unfit  dwelling-place  for  the 
man  who  raised  it  to  its  highest  pitch  of  glory.  On  a  spot  where 
the  two  names  of  Alfred  and  Nelson  meet  together  we  may  well 
hail  one  of  the  many  cycles  which  bind  the  earliest  and  the  latest 
stages  of  English  history  together. 


DESTITUTE  BARRISTERS. 

MR.  WEIGIITMAN,  a  barrister,  has  been  sentenced  to  six 
months'  imprisonment  for  stealing  a  book  from  the  library 
of  the  Inner  Temple.  Mr.  Weigiitmaii  did  not  confess,  though  he 
did  not  exactly  deny,  the  crime ;  but  after  the  jury  had  returned 
a  verdict  against  him,  he  entreated  the  judge  to  sentence  him  to 
penal  servitude,  "  in  the  hope  that  before  the  full  extent  of  the 
time  of  punishment  had  elapsed  he  might  find,  even  in  a  felon's 
grave,  that  repose  which  he  had  in  vain  sought  in  tlio  world, 
whether  in  literature  or  in  the  daily  pursuits  of  life."  He  ex- 
plained that  he  had  been  repeatedly  on  the  brink  of  starvation, 
and  had  lived  for  weeks  and  months  without  a  dinner,  "  simply 
upon  bread  and  tea,  and  such  nutriment  as  that,"  and  that  he  had 
sold  "  the  coat  from  his  back,  and  the  shirt  from  his  skin,"  to 
supply  his  daily  wants.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt  that  he 
was  in  a  most  miserably  necessitous  condition,  and  if  he  had 
addressed  in  the  first  instance  to  tlie  jury  the  appeal  which  he 
afterwards  addressed  to  the  judge,  his  fate,  even  with  the  clearest 
evidence  against  him,  might  have  been  different.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  he  stole  the  book ;  but  if  it  had  been  pleaded 
on  his  behalf  that  when  he  stole  it  he  was,  through  want 
of  food  and  distress  of  mind,  not  competent  to  know  what 
he  was  doing,  the  plea  might  possibly  have  been  successful. 

This  case  appears  to  have  thrown  some  of  our  contemporaries 
into  a  very  wild  state  of  mind.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  they  find  it  more  difficult  to  account  for  a  barrister 
stealing  a  book  or  for  his  being  impelled  to  do  so  by  absolute 
destitution.  Of  course  it  is  very  sad  that  any  member  of  an 
honourable  profession  should  either  commit  a  crime  or  be  in 
danger  of  starving ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that,  if  Parlia- 
ment had  not  suspended  its  sittings,  we  should  have  heard  less 
about  this  unfortunate  gentleman  and  his  dismal  fate.  It  is  quite 
true  that  a  barrister  is  always  supposed  to  be  a  gentleman,  and 
that  he  is  entitled  to  write  Esquire  after  his  name;  but  then 
nowadays  everybody  fancies  himself  quite  as  good  a  gentleman 
as  everybody  else,  and  better  too,  and  all  the  world  calls  itself 
Esquire,  whether  it  has  any  right  to  the  designation  or  not;  so 
that,  after  all,  this  distinction  does  not  come  to  so  much  in  real 
life  as  might  be  supposed.  Every  Term  a  considerable  number  of 
young  gentlemen  are  called  to  the  Bar,  perhaps  twenty  or  more 
at  each  of  the  chief  Inns  of  Court ;  and  as  there  are  four  Terms 
in  a  year,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  roughly  what  must  be  the 
continuous  additions  to  the  numbers  of  the  profession.  Until  lately 
anybody  could  join  who  could  pay  down  looZ.  as  a  deposit  for 
fees,  and  who  had  leisure  to  attend  two  sets  of  lectures  and  eat  so 
many  dinners  in  the  course  of  three  years ;  whether  he  listened 
to  the  lectures,  or  was  even  capable  of  understanding  a  syllable 
of  them,  was  not  of  the  slightest  consequence.  He  might,  indeed, 
have  been  utterly  unable  either  to  read  or  write  or  even  to  speak 
his  own  or  any  other  language.  The  Benchers  were  good-natured 
enough  to  take  for  granted  that  all  who  sat  out  the  lectures  neces- 
sarily imbibed  the  wisdom  and  learning  which  was  poured  forth  for 
their  edification ;  and  the  consumption  of  a  fourth  part  of  a  bottle 
of  port — of  the  sort  called  "  old  and  curious  "  at  cheap  taverns — 
at  each  of  the  dinners  put  the  finishing  touch  to  a  legal  education. 
Admission  to  the  Bar  is  now  less  easily  obtained,  but  the  condi- 
tions are  not  particularly  onerous,  and  every  year  a  great  many 
young  fellows  get  called,  not  perhaps  with  any  settled  determina- 
tion to  stick  to  the  Bar,  or  with  any  consciousness  of  abilities 
for  it,  but  simply  because  it  is  a  start  in  life  that  does 
not  cost  very  much,  and  that  may  or  may  not  lead  to 
something  afterwards.  After  all,  it  is  argued,  a  man  is  none  the 
worse  for  being  a  barrister,  even  if  he  does  not  see  his  way  to 
succeed  at  the  Bar,  except  indeed  as  regards  the  investment  of  the 
entrance  money,  and  that  is  not  a  very  serious  affair.  The  stakes 
are  small  compared  with  the  possible  winnings.  It  will  easily 
be  understood,  therefore,  that  the  Bar  is  not  only  desperately  over- 
stocked in  numbers,  but  includes  a  very  miscellaneous  set  of 
characters.  That  in  a  large  body  of  this  kind  a  stray  member 
should  happen  to  fall  into  destitution  or  criminal  courses  is,  after 
all,  not  particularly  wonderful. 

It  seems  that  only  a  few  months  ago  a  barrister  died  in  very 
destitute  circumstances.  His  death,  it  was  clear,  had  been  has- 
tened by  want,  and  at  this  time  Mr.  Weightman  took  a  prominent 
part  in  bringing  to  light  the  dark  side  of  the  legal  profession. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  penury  and  destitution  are  un- 
known among  members  of  this  any  more  than  among  the  members 
of  any  other  profession.  The  number  of  barristers  in  actual  practice' 
has  through  the  extension  of  local  courts  greatly  increased 
of  late  years,  and  it  is  probably  destined  to  go  on  increasing. 
But  the  men  in  practice,  in  steady,  regular,  continuous 
practice,  are  still  few  compared  with  the  number  of 
men  who  have  qualified  for  the  profession.  There  are  many 
reasons  why  barristers  fail  in  their  own  line.  They  may  not  pos- 
sess the  requisite  amount  of  ability  or  industry,  or  they  may  have ' 
allowed  themselves  to  be  distracted  by  literary  or  other  occupa- 
tions, or  they  may  have  been  unable  to  procure  good  introductions 
at  starting.  The  ordinary  work  of  the  profession  makes  vei^ 
slender  demands  either  on  the  intellectual  capacity  or  learning  of 
those  who  follow  it.  There  are  few  really  good  lawyers — that  is, 
lawyers  who  know  the  law — now  at  the  Bar,  and  still  fewer  good 
speakers.  The  great  run  of  lawyers  are  content  to  scramble  on 
with  mouthfuls  of  law  picked  up  from  day  to  day  as  occasion 
requires,  trusting  to  text-books  and  luck  for  getting  up  the  neces- 
I  sary  informatioa  when  a  call  happens  to  be  made  for  it.  The 
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common  oratory  of  the  Bar  is  a  deplorable  exhibition.  It  h  as  reached 
a  high  average  standard  when  it  is  j  ust  articulate,  and  does  not  too 
violently  outrage  the  rudimentary  laws  of  grammar.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Chief  Justice  there  is 
hardly  a  judge  on  the  Bench  who,  to  say  nothing  of  elevated 
thought  and  literary  subtlety,  can  even  turn  a  decent  sentence  ; 
and  at  the  Bar  Sir  John  Karslake  and  the  Attorney-General  stand 
almost  alone  in  preserving  the  old  traditions  of  forensic  eloquence. 
It  seldom  happens  that  if  a  barrister  has  a  fair  chance  of  getting 
into  practice  he  has  not  sufficient  ability  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
But  many  men  break  down  through  want  of  application,  or 
through  allowing  themselves  to  be  dravm  aside,  during  the  dull 
years  of  waiting,  into  other  grooves,  and  many  more  through  want 
of  the  necessary  introductions  at  the  outset.  The  key  to  the  pro- 
fession lies  after  all  with  the  attorneys.  "When  a  man  has  made  a 
name,  and  taken  up  a  position,  he  may  be  independent  of  the 
attorneys,  but  in  the  first  instance  it  is  to  them  he  must 
look  for  an  opening.  The  chances  are  terribly  against  a  man 
of  only  average  ability  who  starts  without  the  open  sesame  of 
their  support.  An  English  barrister  cannot,  like  an  American, 
advertise  in  the  newspapers.  He  is  forbidden  by  etiquette  to  tout 
or  solicit  briefs.  Touting  no  doubt  is  practised,  and  in  the  lower 
criminal  courts  to  a  scandalous  extent,  but  it  carries  a  taint  with 
it,  and  seldom  pays  in  the  long  run.  A  barrister  can  do  little  else 
than  take  chambers  in  an  Inn,  have  his  name  painted  up  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  and  published  in  the  Laiu  List,  and  then  sit  in 
Ms  room  waiting  for  briefs,  with  an  occasional  visit  to  the 
Courts  to  air  his  wig  and  shake  the  creases  out  of  his  gown. 

There  are  two  classes  of  men  who  have  good  prospects  at  the 
Bar — the  men  who  have  been  born  or  married  into  a  widespread 
attorney  connexion,  or  into  a  connexion  that,  in  one  way  or 
another,  has  influence  with  attorneys ;  and  the  men  who  have 
high  natural  abilities  and  good  powers  of  work,  with  some 
private  means  to  keep  them  going  at  the  beginning.  Por  the 
rest  the  outlook  is  very  cheerless  indeed.  Perhaps  the  most 
pathetic  stage  in  a  barrister's  career  is  that  in  which  he  fancies, 
or  at  least  other  people  fancy,  that  he  is  making  progress 
when  it  is  only  an  empty  show.  He  is  often  holding  briefs  in 
Court,  and  his  name  is  in  the  papers,  and  his  table  in  chambers  is 
covered  with  papers,  some  of  them  marked  with  handsome  figures. 
Yet  all  this  practice  may  be  perfectly  illusory  as  far  as  any  means 
of  subsistence  is  concerned.  The  young  barrister  may  be  holding 
briefs  for  seniors  who  pocket  the  fees  without  ever  dreaming  of 
giving  him  a  share,  or  he  may  get  into  the  hands  of  one  of  that 
too  numerous  class  of  attorneys  who  pay  over  to  their  counsel 
only  small  instalments  of  the  fees  for  counsel  which  they  have 
charged  to  their  own  clients.  The  Long  Vacation,  compressing  the 
work  of  the  year  into  a  few  months,  and  some  of  the  Trade- 
Unionist  practices  of  the  Bar,  such  as  exclusive  circuits  and  special 
retainers,  tend  to  keep  the  bulk  of  the  business  in  the  hands  of  a 
comparatively  small  body  of  men,  and  increase  enormously  the 
chances  of  those  who  by  personal  connexions  have  attained  a  good 
start  as  against  those  who  have  not  enjoyed  this  advantage.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  failures  at  the 
Bar  ;  the  proportion  of  failures  must  always  necessarily  be  infinitely 
larger  than  the  successes.  But  it  is  certainly  rare  that  a  man  who, 
like  Mr.  Weightman,  has  utterly  broken  down  at  the  Bar,  and  has 
had  it  painfully  brought  home  to  him  that  he  has  not  a  ghost  of  a 
chance  there,  should  not  be  able  to  obtain  a  livelihood,  however 
modest,  in  some  other  way.  A  barrister  who  has  failed  at  the  Bar 
has  still  all  the  world  open  to  him.  If  it  were  not  so,  the  libraries 
of  the  Inns  of  Court  would  certainly  run  some  risk  of  being  pil- 
laged wholesale. 

A  writer  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  has  been  led  in  the  course  of  his 
reflections  on  this  case  into  a  highly  suggestive  survey  of  the 
opportunities  of  plunder  which  are  open  to  any  one  who  is  con- 
ventionally recognized  as  a  gentleman.  "  Jewelry,  plate,  forks, 
a  hundred  valuable  articles  of  portable  property,  are  every  day 
thrown  in  his  way."  He  may  plunder  the  houses  at  which  he 
visits,  pocket  the  spoons  at  his  club,  or  carry  oil  the  books  from 
the  library,  "  any  one  of  which  would,  upon  the  average,  sell  for 
half-a-guinea."  Then  there  are  the  coats  in  the  cloak-room,  and 
the  umbrella-stand  oOers  a  handsome  harvest.  But  the  Telcyvaph, 
while  it  paints  the  temptations  that  lie  on  every  side  in  the 
strongest  colours,  produces  its  antidote — to  reflect  on  the  maxim 
noblesse  oblige.  These  are  levelling  days,  and  noblesse  obligemnst  have 
rather  come  down  in  the  world  when  it  is  used  to  fortify  readers  of 
the  Telegraph  against  the  temptation  to  pocket  spoons  and  walk 
ofl'  with  other  people's  umbrellas.  Plato  too  is  pressed  into  the 
service,  with  his  "  immortal  thesis  that  honesty  is  its  own  reward, 
and  the  best  of  all  possible  policy."  It  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  the  arguments  of  Plato  on  this  point  "stand  to-day  as  they 
Btood  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,"  but,  considering 
the  class  which  is  being  preached  to,  one  cannot  lielp  thinking 
that  a  reference  to  the  police  would  probably  bo  more  eU'ectuul 
thau  a  citation  from  Plato. 


THE  WILD  ANIMALS  OF  THE  HIGHLANDS. 

COULD  the  practicul  nchool  f)r  economists  have  the  wishes  of 
their  hearts  realized,  the  JJriti.-h  isles  would  bo  rolled  out  ns 
flat  as  Holland,  the  mountains  wonld  bo  tumbled  into  tho  lakes, 
and  the  wholo  would  bo  reclaimed,  druined,  top-dressed,  and 
divided  into  Bymmutricul  nllotmeutu  which  might  bo  purtitiouud 


among  the  community  on  the  principle  of  manhood  landowning. 
The  "  vermin "  of  the  country  would  be  extirpated,  of  course ; 
indeed  there  would  be  no  longer  cliff  or  cairn,  rushy  swamp  or 
tangled  copse,  to  fui-nish  them  with  eyries,  or  lairs,  or  shelter  of  any 
kind.  Happily  there  are  insurmountable  physical  obstacles  to  the 
realization  of  these  dreams  of  Utopia,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the 
positive  school  have  scarcely  that  faith  in  their  people's  paradise 
of  the  future  which  would  enable  them  to  remove  our  mountains 
and  change  all  the  moorland  into  waving  cornfields.  But  if  the 
world  keeps  moving  at  its  present  pace,  and  if  the  Scotch  agita- 
tion against  any  species  of  Game-laws  finds  voice  and  vote  in  a 
unanimous  chorus  of  delegates  solemnly  pledged  to  their  abolition, 
it  is  possible  that  considerable  strides  may  be  made  in  the  desired 
direction.  Much  depends  on  the  upshot  of  the  inquiry  that  is  going 
on  at  present,  and  on  the  views  which  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
may  express  on  the  controversy  between  the  Highland  game-pre- 
servers and  the  economical  utilitarians.  Apart  from  considerations 
of  sport  and  proprietors'  profits,  it  is  certain  that  the  sympathies 
of  lovers  of  the  picturesque  in  nature  must  go  all  in  one  direction. 
Our  wild  animals  have  been  decreasing  fast  and  steadily.  The 
system  of  grouse  preserving  has  told  terribly  against  them,  for  the 
keepers  wage  implacable  war  against  all  manner  of  vermin  that 
prey  upon  the  grouse.  The  extension  of  sheep-farming  has  been 
greatly  against  some  of  them,  for  the  eagles  and  the  foxes  in 
particular  take  toU  freely  of  the  lambs.  But  the  deer  forests,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  been  in  their  favour,  although  more  especially 
in  favour  of  the  smaller  and  more  insignificant  species ;  for  in  the 
deer  forest  everything  is  encouraged  that  helps  to  keep  down  the 
grouse.  So  that  if  the  beasts  and  birds  of  prey  have  greatly  de- 
creased over  the  country  in  general,  we  find  some  comfort  in  the 
thought  that  in  some  of  the  most  savage  and  sequestered  scenery 
of  Scotland  they  have  latterly  been  decidedly  on  the  increase. 

It  is  no  easy  thing  to  take  stock  of  these  shy  creatures,  whose 
instincts  lead  them  to  shun  the  sight  of  man,  and  many  of  whom 
love  to  lie  close  in  the  daytime  and  to  do  their  hunting  in  the 
night.  The  estimates  that  are  hazarded  even  by  the  best  authority 
must  of  course  be  of  the  vaguest  kind.  But  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject  we  recommend  a  lecture  lately  delivered 
by  the  well  known  author  of  The  Moor  and  the  Loch,  and  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Blackwood.  Mr.  Colqulioun  has  much  to  tell 
that  is  worth  the  hearing.  He  is  a  veteran  sportsman  and  natural- 
ist, and  an  admirer  of  the  picturesque  and  beautiful  as  well. 
We  fancy  the  best  part  of  his  life  has  been  passed  in  Scotland, 
and  it  is  considerably  more  than  half  a  century  since  he  first 
carried  a  gun  as  a  boy  on  his  father's  wild  shooting  grounds  on 
Loch  Lomond.  In  that  half-century  he  has  seen  some  melan- 
choly changes.  Game  generally  has  greatly  increased,  for  half  a 
century  ago  there  was  no  market  for  shootings.  The  proprietor 
and  his  friends  shot  over  his  own  ground  with  their  single  barrels, 
and  were  contented  with  the  light  mixed  bag  which  the  keeper  could 
carry  easily  on  his  strong  shoulders.  That  functionary's  place  was 
a  good  deal  of  a  sinecure  in  those  days,  and  his  office  very  much  an 
honorary  one.  When  comparatively  few  strangers  were  moving 
about,  permission  to  shoot  was  lightly  asked  and  easily  granted. 
It  was  about  the  time  when  Walter  Scott's  novels  were  beginning 
to  bring  the  Highlands  into  fashion,  and  sending  Southern  visitors 
in  search  of  scenery  up  romantic  glens  that  had  never  been  trodden 
by  the  Saxon  foot.  It  was  a  little  after  the  time  when  Francis  Tyrrel 
and  his  half-brother  Bulmer  had  liberty  to  sport  over  the  laird  of 
St.  Ronan's  moors  because  they  chanced  to  be  putting  up  in  a 
change-house  on  the  property,  and  when  old  St.  Ronan's  keeper 
winked  at  the  doings  of  the  veteran  poacher  who  kept  Mrs.  Dodd's 
larder  supplied  with  muirfowl.  But  if  sportsmen  were  scai-ce 
and  not  very  deadly,  it  was  all  the  worse  for  the  grouse.  If  out- 
lying ground  was  seldom  shot  over  except  by  occasional  poachers, 
the  vermin  had  it  their  own  way  everywhere.  Foxes  might  be 
hunted  down  when  they  made  themselves  too  obnoxious  to  the 
sheep  farmers,  but  the  keepers  seldom  wasted  their  shot  on  car- 
rion, and  had  leai'ned  nothing  of  the  arts  of  trapping  and  snaring. 
But  since  Highland  shooting  has  become  tho  rage,  pitiless  war 
has  been  waged  against  everything  that  could  tend  to  thin  the 
stock  of  game  and  deteriorate  tho  value  of  shooting  rents.  On 
moors  where  tho  sportsmen  have  kept  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
shepherds  the  breed  of  birds  has  been  artificially  increased  till  over- 
tasked nature  has  been  driven  to  assort  her  rights,  and  has  periodi- 
cally relieved  tho  overstocking  by  an  outbreak  of  tho  grouse  disease. 
So  with  the  deer.  In  olden  times  the  red-deer  was  really  a  wild 
animal.  Tho  Highlands  which  ho  iuhabited  were  far  less  solitary 
than  now,  although  they  were  little  troubled  with  English  tourists. 
Most  of  the  glens  wore  thickly  peopled  by  aborigines,  whose  de- 
scendants have  since  been  shipped  to  America  and  the  colonies; 
you  may  still  trace  tho  foundations  of  their  hamlets,  and  come 
upon  the  abandoned  mountain  burying-grouuds  where  they  sleep. 
These  cottiers  had  their  cows  and  their  curs.  Tho  mountains 
wore  grazed  everywhere  by  sheep  and  goats  .nnd  black  cattlo  aa 
shy  aa  the  deer.  Tho  deer  were  kept  continually  on  tho  move, 
and  their  rustless  and  nonuulic  lifo  did  not  tend  to  their  multipli- 
cation. Now  that  tho  best  door  land  is  everywhere  forested  and 
let  at  fancy  rents,  tho  deer  load  tho  most  unruHlod  of  lives,  and 
increase  so  fast  that  there  are  places  whero  the  breed  actually 
degenerates,  owing  to  excessive  numbers.  Then  there  is  one  noble 
species  of  gamo  which  had  onco  become  extinct,  but  is  again  accli- 
nnitized  with  us.  Some  largo  proprietors — tho  late  Marquis  of 
Breadalbano  in  particular — were  at  great  pains  to  introduce  the 
cnpcrcailzio,  und  that  gigantic  tree-grouse  is  spreading  again 
through  tho  wide  pino  woods  of  Perthshire. 
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But  if  game  is  on  the  increase,  Mr.  Colquhoun  has  to  deplore 
the  disappearance  of  its  picturesque  enemies  in  fur  and  feathers. 
The  partial  sanctuary  offered  to  certain  species  in  the  deer  forests 
does  not  compensate  for  the  general  reclamation  of  waste  ground, 
and  the  universal  war  of  extirpation  waged  against  them  in  the 
Lowlands  and  on  the  grouse  moors.    The  mountain  fox,  he  thinks, 
will  he  among  the  last  to  linger  with  us.    The  fox  of  the  High- 
lands has  all  the  cunning  of  his" race  ;  he  is  always  in  superb  hesilth 
and  wind  ;  he  travels  long  distances  to  get  his  living,  and  lie  takes 
■up  his  quarters  in  the  clefts  of  the  crags,  and  the  bowels  of  great 
cairns  of  stones  among  the  most  remote  and  inaccessible  mountains. 
Yet  he  needs  all  his  cunning,  strength,  and  audacity  to  hold  his 
own  acainst  the  innumerahle  enemies  who  are  after  him.  The 
sheep  farmers  set  a  price  upon  his  hrush,  because  he  does  not 
scruple  to  make  free  with  the  lambs  on  occasion.    The  keepers 
detest  him ;  he  is  not  only  a  deadly  enemy  to  the  brood  mothers 
and  their  young,  but  he  retrieves  all  the  wounded  game  that 
goes  away  crippled  by  the  gun.    Nothing  is  more  systematic 
than  the  fox's  method  of  hunting,  whether  he  works  against  the 
wind  through  the  heather,  carefully  quartering  the  most  likely 
ground,  or  makes  the  tour  of  the  loch  or  tarn  the  night  after  you 
have  been  out  wildfowl  shooting.    Track  him  next  day  round  the 
soft  mud  or  the  yielding  sand,  and  you  will  see  how  small  is  the 
chance  of  the  woimded  duck  that  may  have  sought  a  refuge  among 
the  rushes.    Then  it  must  be  owned  that  there  is  no  better  fun 
on  an  off-day  in  the  Highlands  than  going  foxhunting.  The  chase, 
it  is  true,  is  somewhat  different  from  sport  in  the  Shires.    But  it 
is  scarcely  less  exciting  when  you  introduce  the  long-backed 
"varmint"    teniers  in   the   crannies   of  the   great    pile  of 
heather-grown  boulders,  and  hear,  faintly  struggling  to  the  surface 
from  far  beneath,  the  choking,  stifled  noises  that  tell  of  the  sub- 
terranean battle.  Still,  even  when  you  have  run  your  fox  to  earth, 
or  rather  to  stone,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  get  at  him.    As  Mr. 
Colquhoun  remarks,  he  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  animals  to  trap  ; 
so  we  may  reasonably  expect  that,  happen  what  may,  he  will  out- 
last our  destructive  generation,  and  something  more.    So  may  the 
wild  cats  and  marten  cats,  for  some  stray  specimens  may  be 
picked  up  in  very  remote  and  inaccessible  places.    But  they  are 
dying  out  fast,  and  are  likely  to  be  killed  off  faster.    They  are 
very  ornamental  when  you  have  the  luck  to  come  upon  one,  but 
they  are  most  pestilential.    They  are  more  easily  trapped  than 
the  fox,  and  they  may  often  be  treed  by  your  terriers ;  and  as 
they  generally  go  prowling  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their 
lairs,  it  is  much  more  easy  to  track  and  take  them.    St.  John,  in 
his  Wild  Sports  of  the  Highlands,  talks  of  listening  to  the  melan- 
choly night  cries  of  a  whole  colony  of  wild  cats  who  had  quartered 
themselves  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  lochs  in  Inverness-shire. 
More  than  once  he  tells  of  coming  across  marten  cats  while 
shooting  with  his  keeper  Donald,  on  the  banks  of  the  Findhorn  in 
Morayshire.  We  question  greatly  whether  that  wild  cat  colony  in 
Invemess-shire  survives  still,  and  we  should  fancy  that  the  marten 
cat  has  become  a  rarity  in  the  parts  of  Morayshire  where  St.  John 
used  to  shoot.    Mr.  Colquhoun  tells  us  that  they  have  vanished 
from  even  the  greater  part  of  the  Scottish  hill  districts,  and 
that  should   a  tourist  go  in   search   of  them,   the  natives 
of   two-thirds  of    the  Highlands   will    tell   him  there  are 
none  to  be  seen  nowadays.    Badgers,  like  foxes,  keep  to  their 
earths  for  the  day,  while  they  go  grubbing  for  their  food  in  the 
dusk  and  the  night.    No  animal  can  be  more  harmless,  yet  they 
have  shared  in  the  indiscriminate  proscription  of  every  beast  that 
has  not  an  obvious  use  or  is  not  fit  for  the  table.    Mr.  Colquhoun 
assures  us,  by  the  way,  that  badger  hams  are  excellent;  but,  un- 
fortunately perhaps  for  the  animal  himself,  they  have  never  been 
appreciated  as  a  table  delicacy.  We  are  acquainted  ourselves  with 
districts  even  in  the  Lowlands  where  the  badger  was  very  common 
a  dozen  or  fifteen  years  ago.     Now  the  only  traces  of  their 
former  residence  are  the  yawning  chasms  under  the  roots  of  some 
gigantic  fir-tree  where  their  powerful  claws  had  enlarged  a  rabbit 
burrow  into  commodious  quarters.    There  is  no  harder  work  than 
digging  out  a  family  of  badgers.    They  take  ingenious  care  to 
entrench  themselves  behind  an  infinity  of  natural  barriers,  and  if 
they  cannot  find  a  convenient  cairn,  which,  like  the  mountain  fox, 
they  prefer  to  all  other  refuges,  they  are  sure  to  run  their  earths 
under  the  toughest  network  of  tree  roots  to  be  found  in  all  the 
neighbourhood.    But  then  they  walk  even  into  conmion  rabbit 
traps  with  a  sublime  indifference,  which  partly  accounts  for  the 
rapid  rate  at  which  they  have  been  disappearing.    Otters  are  the 
omy  other  four-footed  .animals  A^orth  noting.    As  for  polecats, 
atoats,  weasels,  and  the  smaller  bloodsuckers,  fur  our  part  we  can 
very  well  spare  them.     Otters  have  been  greatly  tliinncd  like 
their  congeners,  yet  wo  imagine  that  they  continue  to  be  more 
common  than  is  generally  supposed.    Indeed  Mr.  Colquhoun  says 
that,  thanks  to  the  cunning  and  secluded  lives  they  load,  their 
decrease  has  neither  been  so  .swift  nor  so  sudden.    They  never 
show  themselves  when  they  can  possibly  help  it,  and  an  otter 
may  live  unsuspected  in  the  stream  that  flows  past  your  door, 
although  he  has  made  his  homo  in  the  roots  of  some  willow-tree 
that  overhangs  the  pool  where  you  are  pei-petually  angling. 
Besides,  he  does  little  harm  except  to  the  fish,  and,  although  he 
may  be  somewhat  hard  on  a  salmon  or  trout  river,  owing  to 
his  epicurean  practice  of  killing  fish  after  fi^ih  and  taking  often 
but  a  single  bite  out  of  the  shoulder  of  each,  yet  as  a  rule  he  is 
made  very  welcome  to  the  small  trout  on  the  Highland  shoot- 
ings, for  the  mountain  rivulets  und  tarns  are  always  over- 
stocked. 

Mr.  Colquhoun  says  little  or  nothing  of  the  birds  of  prey  j  yet 


there  is  no  more  picturesque  feature  in  Highland  animated  nature. 
With  the  exception  of  the  owh,  which  hunt  by  night,  they  pursue 
their  prey  in  the  bright  daylight.  The  keepers  kill  them  down, 
of  course,  for  tliey  live  by  gaino,  while  specimens  of  the  nobler 
breeds  will  always  coiiiaiand  high  prices  with  the  bird-stuffers. 
Besides,  their  eggs  will  always  fetch  enough  to  make  it  worth 
the  adventurer's  while  to  risk  his  neck  going  after  them.  Yet 
happily  the  golden  eagle  and  the  peregrine  falcon  are  still 
far  from  uncommon  in  the  wilder  parts.  Building  year  after 
year  in  the  same  recess  in  the  clifl's  which  long  experience  has 
proved  to  be  quite  inaccessible,  you  may  see  them  circling  high 
in  the  air  over  the  moor,  as  your  dogs  are  quartering  the  heather 
below.  Of  a  sudden  the  floating  wings  contract,  the  bird  swoops 
with  the  velocity  of  lightning  and  the  precision  of  a  rifle  ball, 
a  very  embodiment  of  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  motion,  and  yon 
must  be  a  churl  if  you  grudge  it  the  grouse  or  the  leveret  that 
it  bears  away  in  its  claws.  There  are  still  ospreys  that  build  on 
the  truncated  rocks  in  the  Sutherland  lochs,  where  they  have 
hatched  their  young  from  time  immemorial,  and  sea-eagles  that 
have  their  eyries  in  the  bold  headlands  of  the  Western  coast, 
whence  they  sweep  the  sea-shore,  the  terror  of  the  seagulls;  but 
those  birds  are  plainly  doomed  unless  the  Legislature  or  the  pro- 
prietors interpose  more  actively  for  their  protection.  The  prospect 
on  the  whole  is  anything  but  cheering  for  those  who  love  wild 
nature,  and  prefer  the  picturesqueness  of  sport  to  its  butchery. 
Another  fifty  years,  and  some  grandson  of  Mr.  Colquhoun  may 
lecture  on  our  extinct_/er<c  naturce  from  Professor  Owen's  stand- 
point, and  construct  eagles  and  foxes  from  the  claws  and  pads 
that  have  been  embalmed  in  the  peat  bogs  and  disinterred  from 
them. 


A  CRANKY  REFORMER. 

THERE  are  several  familiar  types  of  reformers.  There  is  the 
reformer  who  promises  the  most  tremendous  results  from 
some  trumpery  little  change,  perhaps  scarcely  more  than  a 
nominal  change,  in  the  existing  system.  There  is  the  reformer 
who,  for  the  sake  of  an  infinitesimal  and  doubtful  advantnge,  is 
willing  to  turn  everything  topsy-turvy  ;  and  there  is  the  reformer 
who,  having  a  good  case  on  one  point,  discredits  and  obscures  it 
by  mixing  it  up  with  all  sorts  of  irrelevant  matter,  and  jumping 
at  large  conclusions  from  a  few  small  facts.  We  should  be  dis- 
posed to  class  the  anonymous  writer  of  a  little  book  called  Con- 
trasts, which  has  just  been  published  with  e  dedication  "to  the 
ratepayers  of  London,"  in  the  last-named  category.  He  has  been 
looking  over  the  accounts  of  the  different  hospitals,  asylums, 
workhouses,  and  other  charitable  institutions  of  the  capital ;  and 
he  has  been  very  much  struck  by  the  diversity  of  expenditure  for 
similar  objects  which  appears  in  their  accounts.  He  is  puzzled  to 
understand  why  the  expenses  per  bed  in  one  hospital  should  be 
higher  than  in  another,  why  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  child  or  an 
aged  person  shoidd  be  so  much  in  one  place,  and  so  much  more  in 
another,  and  so  much  more  again  in  a  third.  He  assumes  that,  if 
the  lower  standard  of  expenditure  furnishes  all  that  is  really  re- 
quired, there  must  necessarily  be  waste  and  extravagance  in 
those  establishments  where  this  standard  is  exceeded;  and 
he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that,  under  a  more  careful  and 
conscientious  system  of  administration,  the  expenditure  might 
be  made  to  yield  a  great  deal  more  good  than  is  at  present 
obtained  from  it,  while  the  ratepayers  might  be  relieved  at 
the  expense  of  the  endowments.  If  the  writer  of  Contrasts 
had  confined  himself  to  the  question  of  diversity  of  expendi- 
ture, and  had  taken  the  trouble  to  go  thoroughly  into  the 
facts  of  the  case,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  rendered  an  im- 

Eortant  service  to  the  class  to  whom  he  has  dedicated  his 
ook.  It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that,  in  regard  to  various 
branches  of  expenditure,  it  is  possible  to  lay  down  certain  rough 
calculations  as'  to  what  is  a  sufiicient  and  reasonable  outlay. 
There  can  be  no  difficulty,  for  example,  in  coming  to  an  under- 
standing as  to  the  average  cost  of  maintaining  a  child  or  adult  in 
town  and  in  the  country,  or  of  keeping  up  a  bed  in  an  hospital, 
including  provision  for  food,  medicine,  and  nursing.  It  does  not 
follow  that  it  would  be  wise  to  enforce  hard  find  fast  rules  of  this 
kind ;  but  at  least  it  would  be  useful  to  have  a  standard  of  expen- 
diture for  the  guidance  both  of  those  who  supply  and  those  who 
spend  the  money.  At  the  request  of  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  Mr.  Kowsell,  the  Superintendent  of  Contracts 
at  the  Admiralty,  lately  undertook  an  interesting  inquii-y  into  the 
expenditure  on  provisions  in  the  different  workhouses,  and  some 
rather  startling  discrepancies  were  thus  brought  to  light.  Although 
the  different  establishments  are  all  situated  within  a  few  miles  of 
each  other,  there  seemed  to  be  no  common  standard  of  market 
prices.  Butter  was  cheap  in  one  district  and  dear  in  another, 
butcher's  meat  ran  up  and  down  in  an  utterly  incompre- 
hensible way,  and  as  for  wines  and  spirits  they  were  bought 
at  almost  every  price.  These  difl'erences  were  of  course 
partly  due  to  diff  erences  in  quality ;  in  other  cases  the 
contractors  seemed  to  fix  their  own  terms,  which  were  at 
once  agreed  to  without  inquiry  as  to  what  prices  were  paid  in 
the  next  parish,  or  even  in  the  very  street  outside  the  workhouse 
door.  It  is  obvious  that  within  such  an  area  as  that  of  the  metro- 
polis there  ought  to  bo  some  common  measure  of  quality  and 
prices.  The  articles  required  are  not  at  all  of  an  out  of  the  way 
kind,  and  the  quantities  in  which  they  are  required  can  be  calcu- 
I  lated  with  tolerable  exactness.     There  is  no  reason  why  the 
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parishes  or  Unions,  instead  of  buying  independently,  or,  as  some- 
times happens,  against  each  other,  should  not  establish  a  central 
purchase  department,  to  which  they  could  resort  according  to 
their  -wants.  Economy  would  be  promoted  not  only  by  the  scale 
on  which  purchases  would  be  made,  but  by  a  reduction  in  the 
staff  of  buyers  and  other  officials.  The  only  objection  to  the  plan — 
and  in  its  way  it  is  perhaps  a  formidable  one — is  that  it  would  put 
a  stop  to  local  jobbery.  This,  however,  is  too  small  a  matter  for 
the  author  of  Contrasts.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  heard  of  Mr. 
Eowsell's  inquiry,  nor  does  he  think  it  worth  while  to  analyse  ex- 
penditure too  closely.  He  jumps  about  from  one  subject  to  an- 
other in  the  most  embarrassing  way — from  ventilation  to  women's 
lights,  from  the  Poor-law  to  the  licensing  system,  from  hospitals 
to  the  destruction  of  houses  for  the  working  classes.  His  general 
conclusion  is  that,  as  a  rule,  everything  is  grossly  mismanaged ; 
but  he  gets  rather  hazy  when  he  comes  to  the  question,  What 
should  be  done  to  put  matters  right?  Everybody  knows  the 
old  gentleman  with  a  sniff  whom  one  meets  occasionally  in  a 
railway  train  or  hotel  coffee-room,  who  affects  to  be  particu- 
larly shrewd  and  deep,  and  able  to  see  through  everything  by 
just  looking  over  the  top  of  his  spectacles,  and  who  is  quite  sure 
that  nothing  is  managed  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  we  are 
humbugged  and  swindled  on  every  side.  This  is  just  the  sort  of 
sniff — the  sniff  of  a  superior  being  who  can  take  in  everything  at 
a  glance — which  runs  through  Contrasts.  The  worst  of  it  is  that 
the  writer  is  sometimes  right,  and  that  he  discredits  sound  conclu- 
sions by  his  obvious  superficiality  and  illogical  cantankerousness.  f 
The  book  may  be  divided  into  two  parts — one  dealing  with  the 
expenditure  of  the  workhouses  and  the  other  devoted  to  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  applying  the  endowments  of  the  large  hospitals, 
such  as  St.  Thomas's  and  Bt.  Bartholomew's,  to  strictly  Poor  Law 
purposes,  with  a  view  to  the  reduction  of  the  rates.  Nobody  who 
is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  subject  can  doubt  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  Poor  Law  system^is — we  are  now  of  course  speaking  of 
London — extremely  high  as  compared  with  the  results  obtained 
from  it ;  nor  are  the  reasons  of  this  far  to  seek.  They  are  to  be 
found,  first,  in  the  want  of  a  clear  find  settled  public  policy  on 
the  subject;  and,  secondly,  in  the  want  of  capable  administrators. 
The  Guardians  are  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  of  a  higher  class  than 
they  used  to  be ;  but  the  policy  of  the  system  is  still  wavering  and 
unsettled.  A  few  years  ago  people  were  very  much  shocked  to 
find  that  the  provision  for  the  sick  poor  and  for  the  class  known  as 
casuals  was  so  defective,  and  then  there  was  a  reaction  the  other 
way.  This  reaction  is  now  pretty  well  exhausted,  but  another  is 
perhaps  preparing.  A  good  many  rash,  and  possibly  some  rather 
extravagant,  things  have  been  done,  and  there  is  now  a  disposition 
to  cut  down  expenses.  Anybody  who  would  show  how  economies 
can  be  effected  without  diminishing  the  efficiency  of  the  system 
would  be  doing  an  important  public  service  ;  but  we  must  say 
we  do  not  see  what  help  is  to  be  obtained  from  Contrasts.  Here 
is  an  example  of  the  writer's  style  of  argument.  He  calculates 
that  a  dock  labourer,  with  a  wife  and  four  young  children,  is  in 
receipt  of  about  1 8s.  a  week  all  the  year  round.  They  fall  into 
distress  and  go  into  the  workhouse,  where  they  cost  the  rate- 
payers '1,1.  a  week.  He  asks,  therefore,  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  to  say  to  the  man,  "My  dear  fellow,  give  yourself  no  further 
uneasiness  about  your  family.  You  say  you  earn  1 8s.  a  week 
when  in  work.  Well,  we  will  give  you  1 8s.  a  week ;  go  and 
smoke  your  pipe,  and  spend  your  time  as  you  please,  and  don't 
trouble  yourself  about  your  family !  "  In  this  way  the  Guardians 
would  save  two  guineas  a  week.  It  will  be  observed  that  this 
calculation  is  based  on  the  assumption,  which  we  do  not  dispute, 
that  every  pauper,  man,  woman,  or  child,  costs  the  public 
on  the  average  los.  a  week  for  maintenance,  exclusive  of 
the  cost  of  lodgings.  No  doubt  the  author  thinks  this  a  very 
clever  way  of  putting  the  matter ;  but  it  is  odd  he  does 
not  see  that  it  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  it  costs 
less  to  provide  for  a  family  b}'  themselves  than  to  provide  for  a 
family  plus  people  to  watch  over  and  minister  to  them — a  tolerably 
self-evident  proposition.  In  the  one  case  you  have  to  pay  only  for 
the  food  and  necessaries  of  the  family,  in  the  other  case  you  have 
to  pay  in  addition  for  people  to  wait  on  them.  The  writer  is  con- 
stantly falling  into  fallacies  of  this  kind.  He  mentions  a  case  in 
which  two  young  ladies  undertook  to  provide  for  a  couple  of 
motherless  children.  Thoy  wrote  to  a  married  sister  who  lived  in 
the  country,  and  asked  her  to  find  some  respectable  farm-labourer's 
wife  to  take  charge  of  the  children  under  her  own  supervision. 
This  was  done,  and  the  children  were  boarded  out  at  js.  a-week 
for  the  pair  of  them.  Clothing  was  provided  for  them  by  the 
young  ladies  from  their  own  cast-off  dresses.  Now  suppose,  says  the 
writer,  that  the  children,  instead  of  being  provided  for  in  this  way, 
had  been  thrown  on  the  parish,  and  sunt  to  the  Anerley  schools  ; 
they  would  then  have  cost  more  than  twice  iis  much.  "  And 
here,"  he  adds,  "  another  noteworthy  feature  presents  itself.  The 
poor  father  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  his  children  being  sent  to  the 
Anerli^y  pauper  scliools,  where  so  largo  an  amount  would)  be 
epcnt  on  them,  and  yet  accepted  with  gratitude;  the  cluuitable  ami 
at  the  saiiio  time  more  ecunomical  oiler  of  the  hulies."  Lat  us 
ju.st  take  this  story  to  pieces.  In  the  first  instiuice,  the  two  young 
ladies  who  negotiated  the  triuisfer  of  the  children  to  the  country, 
and  the  man-ied  sister  who  i)ron)i.sed  to  look  alter  them,  all  gave 
their  services  gratuitously,  and  tlicy  also  sent  their  old  clothes  to 
the  children,  in  tin:  other  case,  the  ollicials  who  look  after  the 
children  have  all  to  be  paid.  Jf  the  author  of  Contnmt.i  had  said 
that  services  wliicii  have  to  b(!  paid  for  coNt  more  than  services 
which  uro  given  for  nothing,  it  would  not  have  looked  so  very 


wonderful ;  yet  this  is  all  his  story  comes  to.  Whether  the  services 
of  Poor  Law  officials  are  in  any  degree  overpaid  is  of  course 
another  question.  As  to  the  father  shuddering  at  receiving  relief 
from  the  public,  while  willing  to  accept  it  to  any  amount  from 
private  persons,  it  can  hardly  be  seriously  suggested  that  feelings 
of  this  kind  ought  to  be  encouraged.  Alms  are  alms  by  whom- 
soever they  are  given,  and  a  man  is  not  less  a  pauper  because  he  or  his 
family  is  maintained  by  private  charity  instead  of  out  of  the  rates. 
Another  of  the  delusions  into  which  the  writer  seems  to  have 
fallen  is  that  a  handsome  architectural  effect  necessarily  adds  to 
the  cost  of  a  building,  and  he  is  greatly  shocked  at  "  an  asylum  for 
the  poor  having  the  appearance  of  a  palace."  To  say  that  a  build- 
ing has  the  appearance  of  a  palace  is,  as  far  as  English  palaces  go, 
certainly  not  saying  much  for  it  architecturally  ;  but  if  it  is  only 
meant  that  the  building  has  a  handsome  appearance,  we  see  no 
reason  why  an  asylum  for  the  poor  should  not  be  handsome,  and  we 
see  many  reasons  why  it  should.  Of  course  economy  must  be  con- 
sidered, and  a  large  addition  to  the  outlay  for  the  mere  sake  of 
beautifying  the  building  would  no  doubt  be  improper ;  but  ugly 
buildings  have  been  known  before  now  to  cost  more  than  pretty 
ones. 

The  main  object  of  Contrasts  would  seem  to  be  to  advocate  the 
application  of  the  funds  of  the  "  Endowed  Medical  Establish- 
ments "  of  London  to  Poor  Law  purposes — in  other  words,  the 
conversion  of  the  large  hospitals  into  Workhouse  infirmaries. 
The  writer  has  convinced  himself  that  St.  Bartholomew's  and 
St.  Thomas's  were  the  original  Poor  Law  infirmaries  of  the 
metropolis,  and  it  is  no  doubt  true  that,  before  the  Poor  Law 
system  was  invented,  they  in  some  degree  served  that  purpose.  It 
is  more  important,  however,  to  observe  that,  like  Guy's,  they  are 
now  very  much  more  than  ordinary  infirmaries.  They  are  not 
only  hospitals  ministering  to  the  sick,  but  great  medical  schools ; 
and  their  value  must  be  measured,  not  merely  by  the  number  of 
patients  treated  within  their  walls,  but  by  the  number  of  skilled 
practitioners  who  are  trained  and  educated  there  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country  at  large,  and  by  the  extent  to 
which  medical  science  is  encouraged  and  promoted.  It  is 
clearly  unfair  to  compare  the  great  hospitals  with  the  small 
infirmaries,  either  in  regard  to  expenditure  or  in  regard  to 
mortality.  Difficult  and  desperate  cases  naturally  tend  towards 
the  hospitals,  and  this  adds  both  to  their  expenses  and  to  the 
number  of  fatal  cases.  The  arrangements  which  are  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  a  medical  school  of  course  add  another  element 
of  expense  which  is  wanting  in  the  infirmaries.  It  is  absurd  to 
take  the  case  of  a  small  river-side  hospital,  hastily  extemporized 
in  an  old  building  given  for  the  purpose,  and  dealing  only  with 
the  common  run  of  accidents  in  the  docks  and  iron-works  of  a 
limited  district,  and  to  contrast  it  with  an  institution  like  St. 
Thomas's,  which  has  to  discharge  the  functions  both  of  an  hospital 
and  of  a  school,  to  maintain  a  large  and  highly  skilled  staff,  and 
to  provide  for  a  constant  succession  of  serious  and  difficult  cases  of 
all  kinds  collected  from  a  vast  area.  The  contrast  which  the 
writer  draws  between  Bethlehem  Hospital  and  the  Caterham  Asylum 
for  Idiots  is  equally  at  fault ;  for  lunatics  have  to  be  carefully 
watched  and  tended,  while  the  idiots  at  Caterham  contribute  in 
no  small  degree  by  their  labours  to  the  support  of  the  institution. 
It  is  obvious  that,  if  the  revenues  of  the  hospitals  were  to  be  con- 
fiscated for  the  relief  of  the  ratepayers,  the  hospitals  would  either 
have  to  be  given  up,  or  other  funds  would  have  to  be  found  for 
carrying  them  on.  The  ordinary  infirmaries  would  certainly  not 
supply  their  place.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  our  reformer  in- 
cidentally proposes  to  apply  the  property  of  the  Livery  Coun)anies 
to  cover  the  School  Board  fees.  "  Local  Taxation  Made  Easy  " 
would  have  been  a  very  good  title  for  his  book ;  but,  after  all, 
there  is  nothing  very  new  in  the  idea  of  seizing  upon  other  people's 
property  in  order  to  spare  their  own  pockets. 


THE  COMING  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 
rPlIIE  managers  of  the  International  Exhibition  never  use  a  short 
-L  word  when  a  long  word  will  serve  their  purpose  equally  well. 
They  have  conceived  a  laudable  idea,  which  in  their  exalted  style 
they  announce  to  the  world  by  stating  that  "  food  will  be  illus- 
trated by  various  preparations  of  ii,  and  by  the  machinery 
employed."  This  is  the  grand  way  of  saying  that  a  mutton-chop 
will  be  broiled  upon  a  gridiron.  The  School  of  Popular  Cookery 
will  give  "  illustrations  of  cooking  food,"  and  a  limited  number  of 
persons  will  be  allowed  the  "  privilege  "  of  tasting  the  "  practical 
illustrations"  of  the  lessons  in  cooking.  There  is  a  proverb  that 
fine  words  do  not  butter  parsnips,  and  they  are  likely  to  be  equally 
useless  in  other  culinary  processes.  But  nevertheless  the  Comuiis- 
sioners  have  our  hearty  good  wishes  for  the  successof  the  undertaking 
which  thoy  have  thus  magniloquently  proclaimed.  Thoy  will  of 
course  provide  in  this  part  of  the  Exhibition  a  "  chamber  of  horrors  " 
to  which  a  largo  part  of  the  ordinary  products  of  the  British 
kitchen  will  bo  relegated.  They  ought  to  establish,  not  only 
lectures,  but  examinations  and  prizes;  and  we  hopo  to  see  the  day, 
or  rather  night,  when  young  ladies  will  appear  at  balls  with 
the  medals  of  the  l'l\hibilion  lor  cooking  upon  (heir  breasts. 
Wo  shall  await  with  interest  the  apj)earanco  of  the  Cata- 
logue of  this  part  of  the  iOxhibition,  which  may  be  expected 
to  contain  dcsciiptive  pasj^ages  worthy  of  the  literary  reputation 
which  the  Commissioners  have  achieved  in  fornu-r  years.  The 
ollicinl  reporter  on  this  department  will  remark  that,  from  the 
earliest  iiges,  food  has  been  a  necessary  of  human  life,  nud  that 
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the  progress  of  civilization  may  be  traced  by  observing  the  course 
of  improvement  in  the  art  of  cooking.  We  fear  that  it  will  not 
be  possible  for  the  Commissioners  to  avoid  oU'euding  the  intolerant 
partv  which  denounces  the  use  of  alcohol.  Not  only  food,  but 
drink,  will,  as  we  understand,  be  "illustrated"  in  this  department 
of  the  Exhibition,  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  that  all  the 
advertising  wine  merchants  in  London  will  become  exhibitors. 
The  Commissioners  have  now  entered  upon  a  career  of  usefulness 
of  which  it  is  difficult  to  foresee  the  end.  In  the  preparation  of 
food  they  are  entitled  to  include  the  making  of  sherry-cobbler, 
punch,  claret-cup,  and  other  refreshing  drinks.  Classes  for  in- 
struction in  all  these  processes  ought  to  be  established,  and  a 
tasting-room  would  be  a  necessaiy  adjunct  to  a  set  of  lecture- 
rooms.  The  pui-pose  of  this  tasting-room  would  be,  to  use  a 
favourite  word  of  the  Commissioners,  educational.  It  could  not 
be  properly  regarded  as  a  general  refreshment-room,  but  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  to  allow  a  limited  number  of  persons  to 
taste  the  "  practical  illustrations  "  of  the  lessons  in  making  punch, 
and  those  persons  would  doubtless  remember  a  precept  applicable 
to  punch  equally  with  beer,  that  "  it  can't  be  tasted  in  a  sip." 

The  adulteration  of  food  is  to  be  "illustrated"  by  chemical 
analysis,  and  if  this  part  of  the  programme  is  fully  carried  out,  we 
may  expect  some  curious  and  valuable  investigations.  Suppose, 
for  example,  that  the  proceeds  of  all  the  grocers'  shops  in  Brompton 
were  to  be  used  as  "  practical  illustrations  "  of  what  are  sometimes 
called  the  tricks  of  trade.  We  do  not  ourselves  object  to  drink 
being  classed  as  food,  but  it  is  perhaps  going  rather  too  far  to  in- 
clude tobacco  in  the  same  category.  Cigars  will  be  made  upon  the 
premises,  and  pipes  of  all  countries  and  ages  will  be  exhibited,  but 
we  doubt  whether  "practical  illustrations"  of  this  branch  of 
cookery  will  be  permitted.  The  ditierent  food  sections  will,  we 
hope,  be  kept  carefuUy  apart,  as  it  might  give  a  shock  to  public 
confidence  if,  by  any  accident,  cabbage-leaves  which  entered  the 
Exhibition  as  vegetables  should  emerge  from  it  as  cigars. 

It  is  natural  and  proper  that  the  same  Exhibition  should  com- 
prise both  food  and  knives  and  forks,  but  perhaps  the  collection  of 
surgical  instruments  might  have  been  less  complete  than  it  is 
without  disappointment  to  the  public.  We  only  wonder  that  the 
Commissioners  did  not  include  medicine  as  well  as  surgery  in  this 
year's  programme,  and  it  would  have  been  pleasant  to  peruse  an 
Official  Report  upon  Holloway's  pills,  although  we  should  not 
have  desii-ed  to  witness,  and  still  less  to  share,  a  "practical 
illustration  "  of  their  working.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  fine  a  collection 
of  dentists'  tools  as  are  here  displayed  should  remain  unused,  and 
therefore  perhaps  the  Commissioners  may  be  able  to  arrange  for 
lectures,  with  "  practical  illustrations,"  upon  the  same  principles 
as  they  have  adopted  in  regard  to  cooking.  The  lecture-room  being 
of  limited  dimensions,  early  application  would  be  necessary  to 
secure  places.  The  charge  for  one  hour's  lecture  would  be  on 
three  days  of  the  week  sixpence,  and  on  the  other  three  days  one 
shilling,  and  sixpence  extra  would  be  charged  for  admission  to  the 
front  row,  accommodating  only  twelve  persons,  with  the  privilege 
of  having  a  tooth  extracted. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Commissioners  have  exerted 
themselves  with  some  success  to  disguise  the  inevitable  pre- 
dominance of  the  commercial  element  in  their  programme.  The 
exhibition  of  carriages  is  indeed  a  hopeless  and  irreclaimable 
bazaar,  to  which  neither  the  Queen's  State  carriage  nor  the  Holy- 
head mail-coach  can  impart  a  sufficiently  "  educational  "  aspect 
to  deceive  the  most  simple-minded  visitor.  But  the  arrangements 
for  concerts  are  capable  of  being  plausibly  described  as  made 
"  with  a  view  to  an  adequate  exposition  of  the  art  of  music." 
The  "  annotated  programmes,"  which  are  designed  to  make  the 
concerts  "  as  educational  in  their  results  as  possible,"  will  doubt- 
less sustain  the  character  which  the  Commissioners  have  gained 
by  their  Catalogues  and  Reports.  It  is  lamentable  that  the 
educational  aspirations  of  the  Commissioners  should  not  be  shared 
by  all  persons  interested  in  the  property  under  their  management. 
The  proprietors  of  the  Albert  Hall  are  doubtless  in  full  accord 
with  the  Conmiissioners,  but  the  Horticultural  Society,  which 
forms  a  sort  of  third  partner  in  the  undertaking  at  South 
Kensington,  appears  to  be  less  anxious  than  could  be  wished  for 
the  attainment  of  educational  results.  A  majority  of  the  fellows  of 
that  Society  have  indicated  an  intention  to  restrict  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  their  own  members  the  use  of  the  Garden  which  it  holds 
under  the  Commissioners.  It  appears  that  the  enterprising  persons 
•who  work  under  the  name  of  the  Commissioners  proposed  that 
the  Society  should  admit  to  the  portions  of  the  estate  leased  to 
them,  and  to  the  Flower  Shows  at  Kensington,  all  the  visitors  to 
the  Exhibition.  This  proposal  the  Society  declined,  and  thereupon 
the  Council  of  the  Society,  which  had  recommended  its  adoption, 
lesigned  their  offices.  A  fresh  Council  has  been  elected,  and 
negotiations  are,  or  lately  were,  pending  between  this  Council  and 
the  Commissioners.  It  is  possible  that  a  mutually  advantageous 
compromise  may  be  effected ;  but  this  of  course  depends  upon 
the  question  whether  each  party  can  give  something  which  the 
other  party  is  willing  to  take.  The  Commissioners  manifestly 
require  the  use  of  the  garden  of  the  Society,  but  it  is  not  equally 
clear  that  the  Society  is  sensible  of  the  value  of  the  educa- 
tional results  of  International  Exhibitions.  It  is  perhaps  true 
that  the  young  ladies  who  display  their  fine  dresses  at  flower 
flhows  would  be  more  profitably  engaged  in  learning  to  fry 
fish  or  boil  potatoes ;  but  then  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
there  is  usually  a  sprinkling  of  young  gentlemen  at  flower 
shows,  whereas  there  is  not  likely  to  be  a  solitary  representative 
of  the  male  species  at  a  cooking-class.   As  representatives  of  the 


outside  public,  we  should  desire  that  the  Garden  should  be  open  to 
visitors  to  the  Exhibition,  for  the  simple  reason  t)iut  the  Garden 
offers  a  welcome  change  from  the  monotony  of  the  Exhibition. 
But  of  course  the  rights  of  the  Society  must  be  maintained,  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  members  have  had  enough  to  last  them  for 
some  years  of  International  Exhibitions,  and  do  not  greatly  value 
the  privilege  of  admission  to  the  one  which  is  about  to  open.  Indeed 
it  is  stated  that  the  members,  with  a  deplorable  insensibility  to  the 
value  of  educational  results,  have  expressed  a  desire  to  keep  the 
admission  to  their  Garden,  at  least  on  particular  days,  select. 

The  picture  galleries  will  doubtless  contain  some  valuable  works 
of  art  and  much  rubbish.  The  peculiarly  English  school  of  portrait- 
painting  is  handsomely  represented  by  a  large  picture  of  a  gentle- 
man on  board  his  own  yacht,  with  his  claret-cup  and  his  dish  of 
fruit  and  all  his  little  comforts  conveniently  arranged  around  him. 
Such  a  picture  is  well  placed  in  an  Exhibition  organized  by  these 
Commissioners.  There  is  also  a  collection  of  pictures  and  other 
works  of  art  by  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  we  would  suggest 
that  next  year  a  similar  compliment  might  be  paid  to  the  lawyers 
and  the  doctors.  When  the  Managers  call  this  an  International 
Exhibition,  we  sometimes  wonder  whether  they  seriously  desire 
that  foreigners  should  look  at  all  the  rubbish  which  they  put  into 
it.  Any  man,  whatever  be  his  profession,  can  call  to  mind 
several  members  of  it  who  amuse  themselves,  and  perhaps 
their  friends,  by  drawing  or  painting ;  but  the  idea  of  putting 
all  such  works,  or  even  a  selection  of  them,  into  an  Exhibi- 
tion, would  have  surprised  most  of  us  if  it  had  not  been  pro- 
duced on  the  authority  of  "  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners."  If 
the  Horticultural  Society  were  to  offer  to  hold  in  their  grounds 
a  show  of  roses  grown  by  stockbrokers,  the  Commissioners 
might  not  perhaps  think  much  of  the  privilege  of  admission  to  such 
a  very  select  society  of  flowers.  However,  as  the  Commissioners 
have  built  all  these  galleries  and  arcades,  they  must  be  allowed 
to  fill  them  in  the  best  way  they  can.  It  might  deserve  consider- 
ation whether  an  exhibition  of  signboards  might  not  prove  an 
attractive  feature  of  next  year's  programme.  There  must  be  upon 
the  staff"  of  the  Commissioners  more  than  one  gentleman  capable 
of  writing  upon  the  application  of  art  to  signboards,  historically, 
analyticalij',  and  in  every  other  mode  of  treatment.  We  are  not 
at  all  sure  that  this  department  of  art  is  not  on  the  decline  in 
England,  and  it  is,  we  think,  well  adapted  to  be  taken  up  and  deve- 
loped by  the  Commissioners.  They  might  impress  on  innkeepers 
the  duty  of  encouraging  art  by  providing  not  merely  an  inscrip- 
tion of  the  words  "Red  Lion"  or  "Blue  Boar,"  but  a  pictorial 
representation  of  the  animal  thereby  signified.  But  even  in  in- 
scriptions there  is  much  scope  for  art  and  more  for  talk,  and 
therefore  we  recommend  the  whole  subject  of  the  embellishment 
of  public-houses  to  the  consideration  of  the  Commissioners.  As 
the  nation  has  drunk  itself  out  of  the  Alahama  difficulty,  or  at 
least  out  of  half  of  it,  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  the  publicans, 
we  think  that  the  publicans  ought  to  do  something  for  the  nation 
in  return,  and  therefore  we  suggest  that  they  should  encourage 
art  under  the  guidance  of  the  Commissioners.  It  is,  indeed, 
possible  that  the  Commissioners  already  contemplate  something  of 
this  kind.  They  have  collected  a  vast  and  various  store  of  pipes 
and  cigars,  cups  and  glasses,  and  therefore  it  is  merely  a  matter  of 
arrangement  to  produce  an  example  of  the  interior  of  a  public- 
house  managed  on  <irtistic  principles.  Indeed  it  is  quite  possible 
that  visitors  may  confound  the  refreshment  stalls  of  Messrs.  Spiers 
and  Pond  with  the  compartments  of  the  Exhibition,  and  it  may 
at  any  rate  be  satisfactory  to  these  visitors  to  believe  that  they 
have  not  been  drinking,  but  merely  contemplating  a  practical  illus- 
tration of  the  art  of  drawing  beer. 


SCARCITY  OF  HORSES. 

rr^HERE  can  be  few  more  interesting  and  important  subjects  of 
JL  inquiry  than  that  of  the  alleged  scarcity  or  deterioration  of 
English  horses.  The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  which 
this  subject  has  been  referred  will  doubtless  collect  a  valuable 
body  of  evidence,  and  make  a  sensible  report ;  but  as  their  labours 
will  probably  occupy  some  weeks  or  months,  it  may  be  useful  in 
the  meantime  to  consider  such  facts  and  opinions  as  are  brought 
forward  by  writers  who  make  horse-breeding  a  special  study.  There 
have  been  numerous  articles  and  letters  on  this  subject  in  Bell's 
Life,  from  which  we  will  select  some  remarks  by  "  Cecil "  as  de- 
serving special  attention.  This  writer  says  that,  as  regards 
hunters,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  where  they  come  from ;  inasmuch 
as  within  his  own  observation  there  are  not  so  many  bred  as  there 
were  forty  years  ago,  yet  in  the  hunting-field  the  numbers 
are  greatly  in  excess.  When  in  his  juvenile  days  he  first 
visited  Leicestershire,  the  number  of  horses  located  at  Melton  was 
not  one-fifth  of  what  it  now  is,  neither  was  their  breeding  and 
quality  as  good.  As  regards  matter  of  opinion,  it  is  possible  that 
"  Cecil "  may  err,  but  he  can  hardly  be  wrong  on  matter  of  fact. 
He  says  that  he  has  a  vivid  remembrance  of  Mr.  Osbaldeston's 
stud  when  he  was  Master  of  the  Quorn,  but  he  thinks,  if  they 
could  be  resuscitated,  they  would  not  be  pronounced  equal  to  Mr. 
Tailby's.  The  "  Squire  "  and  his  horses  have  been  made  famous 
by  a  pen  to  which  perhaps  no  equal  could  be  found  in  the  modern 
literature  of  sport,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  subject  as  well 
as  the  treatment  was  unrivalled.  Still  we  can  only  get  opinion 
either  way;  but  "Cecil"  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  pointing  to 
the  hunting-stables  at  Cheltenham,  Leamington,  and  Rugby,  as 
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proving  a  vast  increase  since  his  youth  in  the  number  of  hunters  kept. 
Formerly  there  were  only  three  regular  huuting-men  at  Wolver- 
hampton, and  they  kept  not  more  than  three  or  tour  horses  apiece  ; 
but  now  the  number  of  hunters  kept  by  traders  of  Wolverhampton 
exceeds  one  hundred.  So  the  hunting-men  of  Birmingham 
have  "  multiplied  marvellously,"  and  their  horses  have  wonderfully 
improved.  If  these  statements  which  "Cecil"  makes,  apparently 
from  personal  knowledge,  are  true,  the  same  causes  must  have 
produced  like  effects  elsewhere.  The  popularity  of  hunting,  with 
both  sexes,  may  be  inferred  from  recent  novels  which  endeavour 
to  represent  the  actual  manners  of  the  time.    The  ladies,  says 

Cecil,"  have  taken  largely  to  hunting  in  the  last  fifteen  years, 
and  horses  suitable  for  their  riding  have  greatly  risen  in  price. 
There  are,  in  fact,  many  persons  who  consider  the  keepings  and 
occasional  riding  of  hunters  as  a  necessary  appropriation  of  part  of 
the  wealth  which  they  enjoy.  We  have  heard  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  much  more  liberal  of  his  purse  than  of  his  person,  and  who 
kept  three  varieties  of  horses;  one  that  he  rode  habitually, 
another  that  he  rode  occasionally,  and  a  third  that  he  dared  not 
ride  at  all.  It  may  be  hoped  that  this  gentleman  found  friends  to 
do  for  him  that  which  he  could  not  do  himself,  and  it  appears 
reasonable  to  infer  that,  as  there  is  much  more  money  in  the 
country  than  there  used  to  be,  so  there  are  many  more 
horses  which  fetch  more  or  less  deservedly  high  prices. 

There  are  not  perhaps  many  writers  who  equal  "  Cecil "  at  once 
in  experience  and  discretion,  and  it  is  rather  embarrassing  to  find 
that  the  horse,  alive  or  dead,  excites  an  enthusiasm  scarcely  com- 
patible with  judgment.  But  if  a  writer  goes  into  ecstatsy  alike  at 
the  memory  of  Beadsman  and  the  sight  of  Ivnight  of  the  Garter, 
we  may  perhaps  be  right  in  concluding  that  praise  of  the  past  and 
admiration  of  the  present  are  equally  well  founded.  A  series  of 
articles  in  Bell's  Life  on  the  "  Sires  of  the  Season  "  ought  to  go 
some  way  to  reassure  alarmists.  The  author  of  these  articles  un- 
dertook a  search  for  hunting-sires ;  but  he  is  really  unable  to  get 
away  from  the  '•'  animals  of  priceless  value  and  merit "  which  are 
reserved  for  the  highest  purposes  of  the  stud.  The  death  of 
Beadsman  was  doubtless  regarded  by  this  writer  when  it  occurred 
as  a  national  calamity ;  but  he  has  now  convinced  himself  that 
the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Beadsman  are  able  to  save  the  country, 
if  the  country  will  only  allow  itself  to  be  saved.  "  The  sons  of  the 
great  Beadsman  have  many  of  them  been  racehorses  of  such  intrinsic 
value  that  to  cross  them  with  anything  save  of  the  purest  blood  would 
almost  be  a  waste ;  but  a  legion  of  their  sons  might  serve  England  in 
years  to  come  if  our  Government  will  only  collect  them,  instead  of 
allowing  them  to  pass  year  by  year  out  of  sight,  picked  up  by 
foreigners,  or  made  useless  as  sires,  and  often  being  abused  and 
knocked  about  in  steeplechases  and  hurdle-races,  to  become  at  last 
victims  to  the  cab-stand."  The  pathos  of  this  passage  will  reach 
every  heart,  and  we  need  only  therefore  draw  attention  to  its 
truth,  which  is  perhaps  less  obvious.  Among  many  horses  now 
on  the  Turf  there  must  be  some  good  ones,  and  if  these  could  be 
made  the  best  of,  the  deterioration  of  the  general  breed  of  horses, 
whatever  be  its  extent,  would  be  arrested.  This  writer  thinks 
that,  by  utilizing  the  produce  of  the  Turf,  England  would  soon 
possess  the  grandest  stud  of  stallions  in  the  world.  Thanks,  he 
says,  are  due  to  those  who  have  laid  the  groundwork;  such  as  Sir 
Joseph  Hawley,  the  breeder  of  Beadsman,  Baron  Rothschild,  the 
founder  of  the  King  Tom  family,  and  Mr.  I' Anson,  the  breeder 
of  Blair  Athol.  Happy,  say  we,  is  the  country  that  can  count  at 
least  three  saviours !  "  Probably  the  above-named  families  of 
horses  are  the  most  remarkable  now  in  England,  and  Sir  Joseph 
Hawley  stands  alone  in  planting  a  family  tree,  and  then 
going  down  from  father  to  son  with  a  continuation  of 
merit."  Certainly  Sir  Joseph  Hawley  is  more  fortunate  than 
the  husbandman  of  whom  the  Latin  Grammar  used  to  speak — 
Ai  borcs  serit  dilujens  ayricola  qiiaruin  ndspiciet  haccam  ipse  nimquam. 
But  Sir  Joseph  Hawley  has  planted  the  tree  and  eaten  of  the 
fruit.  He  won  the  Derby  with  Beadsman,  and  he  won  it  ten 
years  afterwards  with  Beadsman's  son.  Blue  Gown,  and  thus  "  he 
has  made  an  improvement  on  perfection."  Blue  Gown,  it  is  true, 
has  gone  abroad,  but  his  brethren  The  Palmer,  liosicrucian,  and 
Pero  Gomez  still  remain ;  and  if  the  Legislature  cannot  give  the 
country  good  horses,  at  least  it  cannot  take  them  away.  The 
Palmer  is  settled  apparently  for  life  in  Yorkshire ;  and  this  writer, 
after  seeing  him,  could  not  rest  until  he  liad  seen  his  brother 
Bosicrucian,  who  still  adorns  his  native  Kent.  The  King  is  dead, 
long  live  the  King !  It  was  a  severe  misfortune  to  Sir  Joseph 
Ilawloy  and  England  to  lose  Beadsman  in  his  prime,  but  it  was  a 
great  consolation  to  have  a  son,  liosicrucian,  just  ready  to  take  his 
father's  high  position  in  the  stud-book,  where,  if  he  has  any  rival, 
it  must  be  his  own  brother,  The  Palmer. 

It  may  of  course  bo  said  that  all  this  is  mere  opinion. 
But  there  is  one  practical  test  of  the  value  of  tho  horses 
of  which  this  writer  speaks — that  foreigners  buy  them  when- 
ever they  get  a  clianco.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this 
can  bu  prevented,  even  if  wo  admit  that  it  is  an  evil. 
Wo  are  told  tliat  clever  foreigners  "  managed  to  get  Buccaneer 
out  of  Mr.  (Jookson,"  but  if  Mr.  Cookson  had  made  up  liis  mind  to 

i)art  with  IJuccancter,  any  one  wiio  oU'ered  the  price  could  have 
lini,  and  if  lie  liad  not,  tho  moat  clever  foreigner  could  do  nothing 
with  the  astute  inu^tter  of  tlio  Ncii.slinm  stud.  In  other  com- 
modities it  generally  appears  that  demand  is  favourable  to  pro- 
duction, and  we  sliiiuld  not  eanily  be  persuaded  that  this  rule  does 
not  apply  to  liorsellei^h.  As  regards  stullions,  however,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubled  that  th(!ro  are  enough  of  good  ones  in  tho 
country,  if  they  could  bo  properly  distributed ;  but  then  it  is  said 


that  these  insatiable  foreigners  also  buy  our  mares,  and 
breed  from  them,  and  years  afterwards  supply  the  scarcity  which 
they  have  created  by  selling  to  us  the  produce.  Some  writers  insist 
that  the  English  breed  of  horses  has  deteriorated  through  two- 
year-old  racing,  but  this  is  doubtful.  The  practice  is  carried 
too  far,  but  in  moderation  it  may  possibly  be  useful,  for  a 
racehorse,  like  an  acrobat,  learns  his  business  best  if  he  learns  it 
young.  The  proposal  of  an  export  duty  on  mares  would  be  con- 
trary to  our  commercial  policy,  and  the  notion  of  Government 
establishments  for  breeding  is  painfully  suggestive  of  waste  and 
jobbery.  As  regards  mounting  cavalry,  the  only  plan  appears  to 
be  to  pay  the  price  of  a  good  horse,  which,  like  that  of  a  good 
man,  shows  a  tendency  to  considerable  advances.  Some  plan  of 
examining  and  registering  stallions  seems  to  be  generally  ap- 
proved, and  it  may,  at  any  rate,  be  said  that  such  a  plan  would  do 
no  harm.  It  is  further  proposed  by  some  writei-s  th<it  a  system  of 
subvention  should  be  introduced,  and,  if  1 5,000/.  a  year  could  in 
this  way  be  profitably  expended,  Parliament  might  perhaps  be  per- 
suaded to  grant  the  money.  But  another  writer  goes  to  the  root  of 
the  matter  by  inquiring  where  are  the  m.ares  to  which  these  subsi- 
dized stallions  might  be  useful  The  great  difiiculty  of  this  subject 
is  the  want  of  accurate  statistics.  We  get  partial  observations  and 
recollections  on  which  it  is  impossible  to  found  a  satisfactory  judg- 
ment. But  it  is  probable  that  in  some  counties  horse-breeding  suffers 
discouragements  which  might  easily  be  removed,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  noblemen  and  squires  to  consider  whether  they 
cannot  provide  their  poorer  neighbours  with  facilities  which 
only  wealth  can  buy.  A  writer  remarks  that  magistrates  at 
Quarter  Sessions  who  are  often  puzzled  by  points  of  law  would  be 
good  judges  of  the  qualities  of  a  stallion.  Horse-breeding  is  at 
best  an  uncertain  business,  and  the  farmer  of  small  capital 
naturally  prefers  to  breed  sheep  and  oxen,  for  which  he  gets  a 
return  more  speedily.  Then,  again,  there  are  large  districts  of 
England  which  are  not  specially  suitable  for  breeding  horses, 
and  besides,  England  is  a  small  country,  and  you  cannot  crowd 
horses  together  without  risk  of  disease  among  them. 

The  complaint  that  Englishmen  are  losing  their  love  for  horses 
is  certainly  not  supported  by  an  inspection  of  the  literature  of  the 
subject.  The  Earl  of  Durham  has  lately  formed  a  breeding  stud, 
and  a  writer  in  Bell's  Life  would  have  described  what  he  saw  on 
a  visit  to  it  if  his  pen  had  not  been  occupied  with  -what  he  had 
heard  of  racing  in  that  country  forty  years  ago.  Another  writer 
finds  himself  near  Hichmond,  and  he  cannot  pass  the  gates  of 
Aske  without  calling  to  see  Voltigeur ;  and  of  course  he  cimnot 
name  Lord  Zetland's  horse  without  tellmg  once  more  the  story 
of  his  match  with  the  Flying  Dutchman.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
these  writers  understand  the  public  taste.  In  fact,  almost  all 
Englishmen  desire  to  own  horses,  or,  failing  that,  to  think  and  talk 
about  the  horses  which  are  owned  by  others.  If  the  taste  remains, 
the  means  of  gratifying  it  are  likely  to  be  found,  and  we  ought  to 
be  tolerably  content  if  the  worst  that  can  be  said  about  our 
horses  is  that  foreigners  come  and  buy  them  whenever  they  get 
a  chance. 


THE  FRENCH  GALLERY  IN  PALL  MALL. 

ryiHIS  Gallery,  now  in  its  twentieth  season,  offers  a  pleasing 
-J-  epitome  of  European  art ;  it  is  like  a  duodecimo  edition  of  a 
large  volume  ;  the  type  may  be  small,  and  tho  contents  abridged, but 
the  binding  is  neat,  and  the  general  get-up  tasteful.  M.  Meissonier 
is  an  artist  who,  above  all  others,  can  epitomize  the  drama  of  the 
world  within  the  compass  of  a  nut-shell.  His  marvellous  power 
of  concentration  is  seen  supremely  in  the  fifteen  cabinet  gems  stiU 
at  Bethnal  Green.  M.  Meissonier,  in  the  character  of  a  highly 
finished  painter,  is  known  to  every  one,  but  as  a  sketcher  or  a 
student,  who  approaches  by  successive  steps  to  the  consum- 
mated end,  ho  now  for  tho  first  time  makes  confession  of  his 
secret.  No  fewer  than  seventeen  sketches  exemplify  liis 
system,  if  he  has  a  system.  Certainly  there  is  no  trick,  no  shirk- 
ing of  work,  but  an  honest  and  resolute  endeavour  to  get 
directly  at  nature  in  its  breadth,  its  detail,  and  its  biilliance. 
The  subjects,  though  varied,  are  circumscribed;  they  never  imply 
the  high  faculty  of  creation  ;  they  rather  stand  out  as  problems, 
puzzles,  or  manipulative  feats  ;  in  mental  sphere  they  do  not  belong 
to  imagination,  but  rather  to  keen  penetrating  intellect,  which 
sees  vividly  and  seizes  vigorously.  That  they  are  not  more 
imaginative  is  of  course  accounted  a  merit  in  this  unimaginative 
age.  The  studies  before  us  seem  to  indicate  that  the  artist,  to  use 
a  term  borrowed  from  the  photographic  art,  first  focussee  hi& 
subject ;  that  is,  he  so  fixes  his  distances  and  spaces,  his  light  and 
shade,  as  to  bring  out  the  principal  figure  in  a  keen  and  rouiul  relief, 
startling  in  reality,  lifelike  in  salient  detail.  Some  critics  have 
said  that  Meissonier  is  indebted  to  photographs  for  his  detail  and 
his  realism.  But  hero  is  a  sketch  of  a  broken  wall  of  stou,'  aud 
mortnr  with  a  ruined  balcony  above,  dazzling  in  colour  and  in 
sunlight— a  study  simply  made  on  the  spot,  and  tlien  left  witliout 
a  further  toucli  indoors.  Another  oil  sketch  is  in  the  wood 
atl'assy;  hero  tho  interweaving  tree  stems  show  an  eye  which, 
Iteeps  watch  on  nature,  and  yet  all  the  while  is  attentive  to 
the  exigencies  of  art.  Nothing,  not  oven  nature,  is  permitted 
lo  spoil  the  picture  j  in  other  words,  art  is  paramount,  and  yet 
the  art  is  nature.  These  sketches  moreover  prove  Bupreme 
tact  in  seizing  on  tho  very  nick  of  tinio  w4u'n  momentary 
action  may  bo  best  fixed  in  order  to  be  portrayed;  yet 
the  action  is  never  swift   as  in  Bubena   or  Tintoret,  the 
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incident  is  never  a  moving  drama,  the  figures  have  attitude  but 
not  motion.  This  is  exemplified  by  a  life-like  study  of  a  horse- 
man, his  hand  and  cup  raised  in  the  act  of  di-iuking  ;  the  moment 
seized  is  when  motion  has  just  become  rest.  The  figures  are  often 
as  firmly  fixed  as  petrifactions,  and  yet  they  are  ready  for  instan- 
taneous action.  Some  landscape  studies  show  a  mental  joy  and  a 
love  for  nature  which  we  might  almost  have  supposed  to  be  denied 
to  the  whole  school  of  art  cynicism.  Meissonier,  Gerome,  and 
other  French  painters  have  always  deemed  emotion  a  proof  of 
■weakness.  These  remarkable  sketches  show  a  process  peculiarly 
their  own ;  instead  of  canvas,  millboard,  or  well-primed  panel,  the 
artist  has  taken  for  his  groundwork  a  smooth  piece  of  satiuwood 
which,  when  left  bare,  gives  a  warm  middle  tone.  Neither  pencil 
nor  charcoal  is  used  for  outlines,  but  instead  a  firm  free  brush. 
These  truly  student  sketches  might  entitle  Meissonier  to  make  the 
boast  of  Michael  Angelo,  that  he  owed  nothing  to  genius  but  all 
to  labour,  so  true  it  is  that  in  art  work  is  the  price  of  all  excellence. 
Of  Meissonier,  too,  it  might  be  said  that  he  alone  of  living  men 
can  "  carve  a  giant  on  a  cherry-stone." 

Microscopic  vision  may  be  said  to  be  an  idiosyncrasy  in  French 
art.  M.  Frere,  M.  Duverger,  and  M.  Plassan,  once  more  seen 
■within  these  walls,  are  severally  masters  of  miniature,  though  what 
may  be  termed  the  manipulation  of  the  mosaicist  is  with  them 
less  sharp  and  sparkling  than  in  Meissonier.  It  is  always  a  good 
sign  when  an  artist  can  make  a  small  digest  of  a  large  subject; 
thus  it  speaks  well  for  M.  Heilbuth  that  he  is  able  to  paint  a 
pleasing  epitome  of  one  of  his  oft-repeated  dialogues  on  the  Pincian 
Hill.  Here  again  is  a  red  cardinal  who  has  descended  from  his 
carriage  to  take  a  short  constitutional.  M.  Heilbuth  has  watched 
this  species  of  the  human  race  with  the  eye  of  a  humourist ;  he 
never  paints  as  if  he  were  within  the  pale  of  the  Church,  and  yet 
he  is  not  irreverent.  Other  examples  might  be  adduced  of  the 
truth  that  in  art  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit ;  the  French  school  is 
certainly  neatest  when  smallest.  "A  Franc- tireur  "  (66),  by  M. 
Bellecour,  and  "The  Armourer"  (109),  by  M.  Fabei,  are  exam- 
ples of  the  perfect  technique  and  the  true  art  construction  ac- 
quired by  comparative  tiros  in  the  French  school — a  school  which, 
like  the  French  people,  rises  with  recruited  force  out  of  disaster, 
and  asserts  itself,  notwithstanding  occasional  folly  and  extrava- 
gance, as  the  first  among  European  nations  for  versatility,  vivacity, 
and  vigour. 

It  is  strange  that  in  France  some  of  the  "weakest  painters 
persist  in  proving  their  inability  on  the  largest  scale.  Thus,  while 
the  strength  that  lies  in  concentration  is,  as  we  have  seen,  exempli- 
fied by  M.  Meissonier  and  others,  the  feebleness  and  efi'eminacy  of 
surfaces  dilated  nervelessly  to  life-size  is  proved  by  painters  such 
as  MM.  Bouguereau,  Landelle,  Jalabert,  Jourdan,  Merle,  and 
Hublin.  It  were  waste  of  time  to  bestow  criticism  on  the  honey 
and  wax  women  and  the  invertebrate  molluscous  children  which 
these  anti-naturalistic  artists  serve  up  ad  nauseam  for  sale.  That 
such  nondescript  creatures  should  find  a  chief  market  in  England 
is  one  of  the  many  sad  proofs  that  whatever  wares  are  cried  up 
the  most  loudly  obtain  the  readiest  sale.  We  might  have  hoped 
that  this  effete  art  would  have  been  swept  away  with  the  Second 
Empire. 

But  what  young  life  and  unspent  vigour  remain  to  France  is 
sufficiently  apparent  in  "The  Eed  Cross  Ambulance"  (71),  by 
M.  Castres,  a  young  artist,  who  for  this  master-stroke  of  nature 
and  of  art  gained  in  the  Paris  Salon  a  second  medal.  The  terrible 
realities  of  the  late  war  ■will  crop  up  for  many  a  season  in  our 
picture  galleries.  The  snow  is  lying  white  and  cold  on  a  dreary 
plain,  the  sky  is  of  iron  grey  without  a  gleam  to  dispel  the  gloom 
which  saddens  alike  the  face  of  nature  and  the  human  heart. 
Onward  at  solemn  pace  advances  the  ambulance  which  bears  the 
wounded  and  the  dying.  All  is  silent ;  not  a  whisper  of  victor^', 
not  a  wail  of  defeat  is  heard  ;  forward  the  armed  guards  march  in 
duty,  and  heavily  lie  the  sick  in  endurance.  Each  figure  might  have 
been  studied  on  the  battle-field,  so  true  is  it  to  nature,  and  the 
handling  is  firm  and  unflinching,  as  if  the  artist  had  been  him- 
self trained  to  the  sword.  No  painters  equal  the  French  in  the 
incidents  of  the  battle-field  ;  what  may  be  termed  the  pictorial 
tactics  of  war  have  been  settled  for  the  whole  of  Europe  by 
Horace  Vernet,  Protais,  and  Bellange. 

Brittany  ia  to  M.  Jules  Breton  and  other  artists  of  France  what 
Scotland  is  to  the  painters  of  Great  Britain.  Indeed  our  Scottish 
painters  of  peasant  life,  Mr.  Faod  and  others,  are  known  by  a 
style  which  has  a  wide  geographic  distribution  over  the  North  of 
Europe.  It  is  always  satisfactory  when  any  art  plienomena  can 
be  referred  back  to  generic  causes,  such  as  climate,  race,  com- 
merce, government.  It  is  curious  that  the  intimate  relation- 
ships which  subsisted  in  former  times  between  the  North  of 
France,  Scandinavia,  and  the  North  of  Britain  seem  after  the 
lapse  of  centuries  to  survive  in  the  art  of  painting.  The  bond  of 
union  is  no  longer  between  rulers  or  nobles,  but  among  the 
children  of  toil.  We  may  imagine  that  seed  sown  broadcast, 
after  lying  for  years  dormant,  has  sprung  up  not  so  much  under 
culture  as  through  spontaneous  vitality.  Certain  it  is  that 
along  the  North  of  Europe,  from  Brittany  to  JJusseldorf,  thence 
to  Chri.'itiania  and  Stockholm,  and  back  again  to  the  coast  of 
Sartland,  there  is  a  native  art  which,  either  by  its  subject-matter 
or  by  the  strong  individuality  of  the  painter,  appears  to  have  a 
common  origin.  Our  present  purpose  is  to  speak  of  M.  Jules 
Breton,  often  seen  in  this  French  Gallery  and  known  throughout 
I^urope  aa  the  painter  who  has  devoted  the  best  part  of  his  life  to 
the  good  people  of  Brittany.  "A  Breton  Peasant"  (123)  is  a 
fignze  of  which  he  ia  fond ;  the  study  is  taken  from  one  of  the 


lower  orders  who  delight  in  religious  processions ;  a  candle  is 
carried  reverently  in  one  hand,  a  rosary  in  another,  and  the 
countenance  is  fixed  by  that  stolid,  well-meaning  superstition 
which  maintains  its  stronghold  in  the  North- West  of  France. 
The  picture,  though  wholly  characteristic  of  the  school,  is 
scarcely  first-rate  of  its  kind.  Tlie  subject  is  not  of  sufficient  im- 
port to  sustain  life-size,  neither  does  the  artist's  manner  bear  to 
be  thus  magnified ;  it  is  often  dangerous  and  even  fatal  to  a 
painter  to  depart  from  his  accustomed  scale.  An  American,  Mr.  R. 
Wyllie  by  name,  has,  strange  to  say,  caught  up  the  manner ;  the 
Breton  Sorceress  exorcising  an  evil  spirit  from  a  sick  cliild,  the 
■whole  household  looking  on  with  fearful  curiosity,  has  a  character, 
vigour,  and  texture  which  pertain  to  schools  of  the  North.  The 
Dutch  painter,  M.  Israels,  of  whom  there  are  here  two  examples, 
also  falls  into  the  same  realistic  and  unimaginative  class. 

Sometimes,  however,  there  will  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  rise 
up  a  mau  whose  talents  .stand  outside  the  circuit  of  external 
causation,  whose  works  are  independent  of  the  circumstances  of 
time  and  space.  Such  a  man  is  M.  Alum  Tadema,  of  Holland. 
In  looking  at  the  "  Improvisatore  "  (178)  we  fancy  ourselves 
transported  from  Northern  lands  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  the  night  is  lit  by  stars,  and  the  silence  has  just  been 
broken  by  the  wild  sweep  of  the  hand  across  the  lyre.  Listeners 
are  seated  beneath  dark  pines  and  yews,  others  lie  in  reverie 
on  the  ground.  We  believe  that  an  analysis  of  this  art  would 
detect  the  presence  of  both  Northern  and  Southern  elements. 
The  spirit  of  weird  mystery  which  has  taken  possession  of 
the  scene  is  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian.  Of  the  very  many 
pictures  which  we  know  by  this  artist  few,  if  any,  could 
be  mistaken  for  Southern  products.  It  is,  indeed,  far  from 
easy  to  complete  either  in  this  or  any  other  gallery  the  ethno- 
graphic chart  of  Europe,  so  greatly  are  the  styles,  once  distinctive 
or  niitioual,  now  intermingled.  However,  it  cannot  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  identify  M.  C.  Bisschop  with  the  Low  Countries  ;  "  The 
Sexton's  Daughter  "  (86)  shares  the  shadow  of  Rembrandt  with 
the  realism  of  Teniers.  The  way  in  which  national  styles  lose 
their  nationality  receives  illustration  in  the  works  here  seen  by 
M.  and  Madame  Bisschop ;  the  latter  used  to  be  known  in 
London  galleries  by  works  unmistakably  English,  but  since  the 
lady  has  changed  her  name  and  her  domicile  her  style  is  so  altered 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  strongly  pronounced 
Dutch  manner  of  her  husband.  The  complexities  or  elective 
affinities  induced  by  matrimony  are  particularly  perplexing  in  the 
philosophy  of  national  schools. 

The  Belgians,  it  has  been  asserted,  have  one  of  the  longest 
pedigrees  in  painting ;  but  who  are  the  present  artists  of  Belgium 
becomes  a  question.  M.  Alfred  Stevens  and  M.  Willems,  whom 
everybody  will  be  happy  to  meet  once  more,  avowedly  pertain  as 
much  to  Paris  as  to  lirussels ;  but  the  works  here  shown  are  too 
far  from  the  highest  mark  to  merit  distinctive  notice.  Belgium 
has  at  least  two  schools  of  figure-painting  ;  the  one,  that  of  MM. 
Stevens  and  Willems,  is  clothed  sumptuously  in  silk  apparel ;  the 
other,  that  which  follows  after  the  late  Baron  Leys,  affects  sack- 
cloth. "The  Visit  to  the  Taxidermist"  (113),  by  M.  Lagye,  is 
after  this  last  antiquarian  manner ;  all  is  old,  stuffed  birds  and 
collector  together.  The  tone  and  colour  too  belong  to  the  past; 
the  picture  itself  seems  dead. 

M.  Fortuny,  who  has  now  grown  into  a  favourite  all  but 
essential  to  the  London  Art  season,  is  one  of  msmy  artists  who  lie 
on  the  frontier  line  of  national  schools.  His  strength,  as  like- 
wise his  extravagance,  is  best  seen  in  the  well  selected  Gallery  of 
Mr.  McLean.  The  artist  confessedly  owes  as  much  to  Paris  as  to 
Madrid ;  the  bull  fight  is  the  arena  of  his  genius,  a  scene  which 
he  forces  up  after  the  outre  manner  and  the  bad  taste  of  Goya, 
Gavarni,  and  Dore.  Such  art  degrades  just  in  proportion  as  it 
delights.  M.  Roybet,  in  "  Who  Comes  ?  "  (40),  is  another  painter 
who  stoops  to  satisfy  the  craving  of  vulgar  patrons  for  sensation. 
M.  Gerume  too,  in  "  The  Slave  Market  "  (46),  has  sunk  to  one  of 
the  lowest  depths  possible  to  genius.  Even  in  point  of  technique, 
colour,  or  texture,  there  here  is  more  to  blame  than  to  praise,  and 
as  to  moral,  the  less  that  is  said  the  better.  A  row  of  semi-nude 
slaves  ranged  against  a  wall  with  a  slave  merchant  seated  at  the 
receipt  of  custom  is  a  subject  which,  unless  elevated,  is  simply 
revolting.  The  late  William  Muller  ennobled  a  like  scene  by  glory 
of  colour  and  grandeur  of  chiaroscuro.  M.  Gerome  never  paints 
with  a  high  purpose,  and  thus  by  necessity  his  art  sinks  from  year 
to  year,  step  by  step. 

That  landscape  usually  follows  in  the  wake  of  figure-painting 
finds  illustration  in  this  Gallery.  The  tendency  of  Continental 
art  is  to  melancholy ;  we  find  that  the  most  trivial  incident  be- 
comes moody  ;  even  trees  grow  as  if  for  churchyard  service.  There 
is  scarcely  a  landscape-painter  in  the  Gallery  who  is  not  shadowy 
and  sombre,  pensive  and  sad  in  sentiment.  A  stranger  visiting 
Continental  exhibitions  after  a  long  interval  might  imagine  that 
nature  had  put  on  mourning  under  the  funereal  state  of  things  in 
Europe  generally.  Such  painters  as  M.  Corot,  M.  Lambinet,  M, 
Gabriel,  M.  W.  Maris,  and  M.  I.  Maris  it  were  difficult  under  the 
most  cheerful  circumstances  to  arouse  out  of  placid  meditation ; 
they  possess  their  souls  in  peace ;  certainly  the  scenes  to  which 
they  surrender  themselves  are  never  agitated  by  storm.  But 
other  artists  exist  such  as  M.  Duprd,  who  habitually  breaks  out 
into  lunmlt ;  tempest  also  is  foretold  by  M.  Rousseau  in  "A  Wild 
Evening"  (64),  and  by  M.Diaz  in  "A  Stormy  Sunset  "(65). 
Yet  the  law  cannot  be  laid  down  dogmatically  that  landscape- 
painters  are  peaceful  or  passionate  according  to  the  political  temper 
of  their  times,    Gaspar  Poussin  and  Claude  Lorraine  belong  to 
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the  same  generation  ;  but  the  one  throws  himself  into  the  storm 
land  of  the  Apennines,  while  the  other  seeks  the  rest  and  the 
reverie  of  flat  horizons  and  sunny  shies.  And  so  it  is  down  to 
our  day ;  the  landscape-painters  now  living  and  working  through- 
out Europe  are  fortunately  so  diversified  in  aim  as  to  reflect  and 
represent  that  variety  in  nature  which  is  all  but  inhnite. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  MAN  IN  THE  IRON  MASK* 

IT  is  barely  three  years  since  the  able  work  of  M.  Marius  Topir, 
seemed,  in  the  opinion  of  most  students  of  the  subject,  to  have 
set  finally  at  rest  the  vexed  question  of  the  personality  of  the  Mac 
in  the  Iron  Mask.  The  pile  of  fable  and  exaggeration  which 
imaginative  writers  from  Voltaire  downwards  had  reared  upon  s 
slight  basis  of  fact  had,  it  was  thought,  been  cleared  awaj 
by  dint  of  authentic  research  and  scientific  criticism.  Based 
upon  materials  drawn  forth  for  the  first  time  from  the  national- 
archives,  and  wrought  with  great  literary  or  forensic  skill  into  a 
consistent  fabric  of  proof,  his  book  left,  it  might  be  thought,  little 
room  for  doubt  that  the  mysterious  personage  upon  whom  the 
curiosity  and  pity  of  the  world  had  for  two  centuries  been  con- 
centrated was  no  other  than  Ercole  Matthioli,  the  Minister  of  the 
Duke  of  Mantua,  who  had  incurred  the  vengeance  of  Louis  by 
the  defeat  and  betrayal  of  his  designs  upon  Montferrat.  Such 
dates  and  facts  as  are  known  for  certain  in  the  history  of  the 
masked  personage  were  shown  to  fit  in  plausibly  with  all  that 
could  be  thus  far  ascertained  of  the  intrigues  in  which  the  Italian 
was  engaged,  and  with  his  disappearance  from  the  political  stage. 
At  the  same  time  an  exhaustive  criticism  of  the  evidence  put 
forth  on  behalf  of  the  rival  hypotheses  may  be  said  to  have  dis- 
posed finally  of  one  and  all  of  these.  Neither  the  Count  of 
Vermandois,  nor  a  twin  brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  whose  claims  had  up 
to  that  time  seemed  the  best  supported  of  the  dozen  that  have 
by  turns  been  brought  forward,  could  henceforth  be  identified  for 
a  moment  with  the  masked  personage  of  the  Bastille,  who  wore, 
however,  it  has  incidentally  been  made  clear,  no  mask  of  iron, 
but  simply  one  of  black  velvet  fastened  by  springs  of  steel  behind 
the  head. 

Our  readers  will  probably  hear  with  surprise  that  a  totally 
new  hypothesis  has  been  lately  brought  forward.  An  otticer 
on  the  staff  of  the  Fiench  army,  M.  lung,  has  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  access  to  a  new  and  rich  mine  of  materials  in  the 
archives  of  the  Ministry  of  War,  together  with  all  that  was  to 
be  gained  from  free  and  minute  exploration  of  the  fortresses 
which  held  the  mysterious  prisoner,  their  records,  and  their  plans. 
Interrupted  for  a  while  by  the  calls  of  service  during  the  war,  his 
researches  have  since  been  resumed,  and  they  have  for  their  result  a 
solution  of  the  problem  entirely  unexpected,  yet  one  which,  as  far 
as  circumstantial  proof  can  be  allowed  to  settle  such  a  question, 
carries  with  it  a  force  which  it  is  difficult  to  resist. 

It  is  a  good  idea  of  M.  lung's  to  set  down  at  the  outset  in  a 
synoptical  table  the  names  of  the  different  personages  who  have 
been  thus  far  put  forward  as  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask, 
with  the  names  of  the  writers  advancing  them,  and  the  dates 
of  the  respective  claims.  Of  the  dozen  who  make  up  the 
list,  it  will  be  generally  admitted  at  the  present  time  that  none 
but  Matthioli,  first  brought  forward  by  Baron  de  Weiss  in  1770, 
need  any  more  concern  us.  In  our  notice  of  M.  Topin's  work 
(^Saturday  lieview,  i\-^n\  23,  1870)  we  sketched  out  briefly  the 
train  of  evidence  by  which  the  writer  sought  to  make  good  his 
thesis,  and  indicated  what  seemed  to  us  weak  points  in  his 
harness  of  proof.  It  is  precisely  on  these  points  that  the  new 
weapons  of  M.  lung's  logic  are  brought  to  bear  with  grievous,  if 
not  fatal,  eftect.  We  cannot,  it  may  be,  do  better  for  the  clearing 
up  of  the  mystery  than  proceed  step  by  step  from  the  primary  facts 
which  are  beyond  doubt  to  the  later  or  more  speculative  portions 
of  the  case. 

The  starting  point  of  the  whole  story  was  from  the  first  the  fact 
announced  iu  the  Amsterdam  Gazette,  on  the  strength  of  a  letter 
dated  Paris,  .September  1 8,  1698,  that  St.-Mars  had  taken  charge 
of  theBastille,  to  which  he  had  brought  with  him  a  masked  prisoner. 
This  has  always  been  held  to  be  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  the  mys- 
terious personage  of  the  legend.  M.  lung  brings  it  forward  as 
strange,  but  docs  somewhat  in  tlio  sequel  to  clear  it  up,  that  the 
same  Gazette  luid,  on  the  1 4th  of  March,  1 69  5,  reported  the  arrival 
at  the  Bastille  of  a  lieutenant  bringing  with  liim  from  Provence  in  a 
litter  a  masked  prisoner,  wlio  was  thought  to  be  of  great  importance, 
as  ho  liad  been  kept  with  the  utmost  secrecy  during  the  journey. 
The  practice  of  masking  prisoners  of  consequence  in  transit  was  in 
all  probability  ^uilicienlly  common  to  warrant  us  in  still  believing 
that  llie  arrival  of  1698  was  that  which  alone  concerns  our  story. 
This  isconliniied  by  tlio  circumstantial  entry  in  Do  Junca's  Regis- 
ter of  tlie  Bastille  of  tlio  ''  ancient  prisoner  from  I'ignorol,"  whom 
M.  do  St.-.Mars  had  brought  with  him  in  a  litter,  "Thursday, 
September  18,  1698,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,"  of  whom 
M.  de  Barljezieux,  in  11  letter  to  !St.-MarM,  August  13,  1697,  had 
spoken  aa  "  lo  prisonnier  d'il  y  a  vingt  ans."  A  final  point 
beyond  dispute  is  the  burisil  of  this  prisoner  at  the  church  of  St. 

•  Jjti  Vi'.rilc  nur  Ic  JUiiHiim:  tic  I  rr  (Ivh  Juii/iiiiHanni'Mrs)  tViiprcs  de.a  ilocn- 
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Paul,  November  20,  1703,  his  name  being  inserted  in  the 
register,  De  Junca  writes,  as  "  M.  de  Marchiel."  M.  Topin, 
giving  this  name,  we  know  not  on  what  grounds,  as  "  Marchialy," 
considers  it  a  simple  mis-spelling  for  "  Matthioli,"  and  a  conclu- 
sive proof  of  his  theory  being  the  right  one.  Now  of  the  date  of 
Matthioli's  arrest  having  been  April  23,  1 679,  there  is  no  question. 
Where  was  he  in  the  meantime  ?  At  Pignerol,  answers  M. 
Topin,  until  the  date  of  his  transfer  to  the  charge  of  St.-Mars 
in  March  1 694,  preparatory  to  his  removal  to  Paris.  Upon  this 
point  M.  Topin  makes  his  entire  case  depend.  That  there  had 
been  an  idea  of  sending  Matthioli  with  St.-Mars  to  Exiles,  where 
the  latter  had  just  been  appointed  Governor,  might  be  gathered 
from  the  despatch  of  Louvois,  June  1 68 1  : — "  A  I'esgard  des  hardes 
que  vous  avez  du  sieur  Matthioly,  vous  n'avez  que  les  faire  porter 
a  Exiles  pour  les  luy  pouvoir  rendre,  si  jamais  Sa  Majeste 
ordonnoit  qii'il  fut  mis  en  liberte."  But  this  idea  seems  to 
have  been  given  up.  To  M.  d'Estrades  St.-Mars  writes, 
June  25,  1681,  of  his  intended  journey  to  Exiles: — "  J'aurai  en 
garde  deux  merles  que  j'ai  ici,  lesquels  n'ont  point  d'autres 
noms  que  messieurs  de  la  tour  d'en  bas.  Matthioli  restera  ici 
avec  deux  autres  prisonniers."  Bej'ond  doubt,  then,  Matthioli 
remained  at  Pignerol.  That  he  was,  or  had  been,  however,  in  the 
"  tour  d'en  bas,"  appears  from  a  letter  of  St.-Mars  to  Louvois 
(given  by  M.  lung,  p.  450),  October  26,  1680: — 

Mattioli  a  oblige  Blainvilliers  a  lui  faire  des  menaces  d'unerude  discipliTie 
s'il  n'etoit  plus  sage  et  plus  modere  dans  ses  paroles.  Lorsqu'on  I'a  mis 
dans  la  tour  d'en  bas  [mispi'inted  d' Exiles  in  M'.  lung's  book]  avec  le 
jacobin,  j'ai  charge  Blainvilliers  de  lui  dire,  en  lui  faisant  voir  un  gourdin, 
qu'avec  cela  Ton  tenoit  les  extravagants  hommes,  et  que  s'il  ne  le  devenoit, 
Ton  sauroit  bien  le  mettre  a  la  raison. 

And  Louvois  writes  in  return,  November  2  : — 

II  faut  garder  la  bague  que  le  sieur  Jlattioli  a  donnee  au  sieur  de  Blain- 
villiers, pour  la  lui  rendre,  si  jamais  le  Koi  ordonnoit  qu'il  fut  mis  en 
liberte. 

Matthioli  was  not  then,  it  would  seem,  a  prisoner  of  such  supreme 
importance  but  that  it  was  held  likely  he  might  be  released.  The 
frequent  and  open  mention  of  Matthioli  by  name  in  despatches  to 
and  fro  is  a  further  proof  of  the  little  secrecy  that  was  observed  in 
his  case,  or  the  slight  importance  that  was  attached  to  him. 
Would  it  be  thought  necessary  to  speak  of  him  at  other  times  so 
guardedly  as  "I'ancien  prisonnier,"  ''  le  prisonnier  de  vingt  ans  "  2 
Moreover,  be  it  observed  in  passing,  he  had  not  been  twenty 
years  in  prison  when  Louvois  thus  wrote,  but  only  twelve,  and 
not  five  of  these  under  the  charge  of  St.-Mars.  Of  Matthioli  by 
name  we  have  the  last  undoubted  mention  in  a  despatch  of 
Barbezieux  to  Laprade,  then  governor  of  Pignerol,  December  27, 
1683,  when  the  prisoner  had  been  trying  to  open  communications 
with  the  outer  world  : — 

Vous  n'avez  qu'i  br&ler  ce  qui  vous  reste  des  petits  morceaux  des  pochea 
sur  lesquelles  le  nomme  Mattliioli  et  son  liomme  ont  escrit,  et  que  vous 
avez  trouves  dans  la  doublure  de  leurs  justaucorps,  oil  ils  les  avoient 
caches. 

Leaving  Matthioli  at  Pignerol  for  the  whole  space  of  time  from 
his  arrest  till  1694,  let  us  now  follow  the  movements  of  St.-Mars. 
In  his  orders  appointing  him  to  the  governorship  of  Exiles, 
Louvois  had  spoken  of  two  prisoners  de  la  tour  d'en  bas,  whom 
alone  the  King  would  have  him  take  with  him  ;  "  a.  I'esgard  de& 
deux  de  la  tour  d'en  bas,  vous  n'avez  qu'a  les  marquer  de  ce  nom 
sans  y  mettre  autre  chose."  These  were  obviously  the  deu.v 
merles  of  the  despatch  of  June  25,  168 1.  Of  these  he  has  to  an- 
nounce the  death  of  one  by  dropsy,  January  1686.  Who  then  was 
the  survivor  ?  Obviously  the  same  whom  St.-Mars  takes  with 
him  when  transferred  to  the  lies  Ste.  jNIarguerite,  in  Provence, 
April  17,  1687,  and  of  whom  he  speaks  as  mo7i  prisonnier,  •suh.o- 
had  been  ill  on  the  waj',  and  wlioni  he  had  guardedly  conducted 
hy  way  of  Enibrun,  Brian^on,  Grasse,  Mougins,  and  Cannes.  We 
thus  far  find  St.-Mars  in  charge  of  a  single  prisoner  of  great  im- 
portance, who  is  certainly  not  Matthioli. 

We  now  come  to  the  despatch  of  Barbezieux  to  Laprade,. 
March  20,  1694,  enjoining  him  to  convey  to  St.-Mars  at  the  lies 
three  prisoners  who  were  then  at  I'ignerol,  one  by  one,  with  great 
care.  Here  we  as  unquestionably  come  upon  Matthioli,  who,  as  M. 
Topin  sliows,  came  thus  with  his  valet  (of  whom  frequent  mention- 
is  made)  once  more  imder  the  charge  of  St.-JMars.  But  it  is  not  long 
before  we  find  that  a  prisoner  who  had  a  valet  (and  no  other  pri- 
soner but  Matthioli  is  spoken  of  as  Iniving  a  valet)  is  dead.  "  V  ous 
pouvez,"  writes  Barbezieux  to  St.-Mars,  May  i  o,  "  suivant  que 
vous  le  proposez,  faire  mettre  dans  la  prison  voutde  le  valet  du 
prisonnier  qui  est  mort."  If  this  refers  to  Matthioli,  as  M.  lung 
thinks  beyond  dispute,  there  is  an  end  to  the  Italian,  who  never 
was  tlie  prisoner  of  the  ]5astille. 

Wo  pass  now  to  the  theory  to  wliich  M.  lung  has  been  led  by 
his  researches  amongst  the  seventeen  hundred  volumes  of  de- 
spatches and  reports  in  the  bureau  of  tlie  Alinistry  of  War,  and 
in  which  ho  considers  himself  confirmed  by  concurrent  proofs 
from  other  sources  of  authority.  M\tensivo  n.'ading  and  much 
critical  insight  have  been  employed  by  him  in  constructing  a 
whole  cliapier  on  the  political  liistory  of  the  time,  while  dragging 
to  light  the  long-hidden  personage  who  formed  the  central  figure 
in  a  wide  and  complex  conspiracy,  ^^'e  will  let  him  give  in  his 
own  words  wliat  may  bo  termed  the  first  episode  in  the  drama, 
th(^  plot  and  details  of  which  ho  proceeds  to  draw  out  with 
scrupulous  miinilciiess  from  the  piircs  jtistijicdlioes  which  form 
the  bulk  of  his  work  : — 

Dans  la  unit  du  18  au  29  niiir.s  1673,  par  un  tcir.pa  bnimcux,  un  (^roupe 
du  cavulici'tt  s'ii|>prucliuit  du  I'uu  Uvs  fuux  passages  Uu  la  buuimu  qui  existent 
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k  proximite  de  la  place  de  Peronne.  Celui  qui  paraissait  etre  le  chef 
B'aventura  le  premier  dans  le  gue  qu'il  semblait  parfaitement  connaitre. 
Grand,  elanc^,  jeune  encore,  cet  Iiomme  ^tait  vetu  d'un  justaucorps  de 
panne  ome  de  boutons  d'argent  et  d'un  grand  manteau  dont  les  pans 
releves  cachaient  son  visage.  Un  vaste  chapeau  de  feutre  avec  une 
plume  noire,  des  bottes  moUes  en  cuir  fauve  dites  a  la  Merctj,  une  dp^e  de 
combat,  achevaient  son  accoutrement.  Lea  compagnons  qui  le  suivaient  h, 
distance  s'engagerent  successivement  dans  la  rivifere.  Mais  le  chef  venait  il 
peine  d'atteindre  le  sommet  de  la  berge  oppose'e,  et  son  cheval  de  secouer 
I'eau  provenant  de  cette  immersion  inattendue,  que  des  coups  de  feu  parti- 
rent  des  remblais  qui  avoisinaient  les  debouches  du  passage.  Des  soldats  se 
levferent  en  meme  temps  et  se  jetferent  sur  les  brides  du  cheval  de  Tinconnu, 
qui  fut  vite  renverse  et  lie  [solidement.  Quant  h.  ses  hommes,  atteints  ou 
non,  ils  avaient  prudemment  tourne'  bride. 

Conduit  immediatement  par  la  porte  de  Paris  au  donjon  de  Peronne,  qui 
se  trouvait  dans  le  bastion  voisin  de  celui  dit  de  Richelieu,  interroge  par  M. 
de  Lespine-Beauregard,  lieutenant  de  Roi  dans  ladite  place,  et  M.  Legrain, 
prevot  general  de  la  cormetablie  et  marechausse'e  de  France,  le  personnage 
declara  se  nonameT  Louis  de  Oldendorff,  7iatif  de  Nimegue.  Ses  assertions, 
malheureusement,  ne  se  trouverent  pas  conformes  h  celles  contenues  dans  les 
papiers  qu'on  prit  sur  lui  et  dans  la  sacoche  de  son]  cheval.  Quatre  jours 
apres,  il  e'tait  a  la  Bastille,  dans  la  tour  Bertaudifere,  confie  aux  soins  vigi- 
lants  de  M.  Besmaus  de  Montlesun,  et  interroge  le  jour  meme  par  le  secre- 
taire d'£tat  de  la  guerre,  M.  le  marquis  de  Louvois,  qui  revint  plusieurs  fois 
le  voir  avant  son  de'part  h  I'armee. 

A  year  later,  on  the  night  of  the  29th-3oth  April,  1674,  a  closed 
litter  escorted  by  a  troop  of  horse  under  Legrain,  having  left? 
Paris  twenty  days  before,  stopped  at  Bron,  some  leagues  from 
Lyons.  From  the  litter  descended  a  young  man  of  slim  and 
active  figure,  his  face  hidden  by  a  mask,  his  hands  firmly  tied,  in 
which  state  he  lay  down  on  a  couch  prepared  beforehand. 
The  next  day  amved  ten  horsemen  under  the  Chevalier  de  St.- 
Martin,  with  sealed  orders  from  St. -Mars  to  convey  the  prisoner 
with  the  utmost  secrecy  to  the  fortress  of  Pignerol,  always  by 
roads  through  the  royal  domain.  In  the  despatch  of  Louvois  to 
St. -Mars,  giving  him  this  commission  (March  i  o),  he  is  spoken 
of  as  "  un  prisonnier  qui,  quoique  obscur,  ne  laisse  pas  d'etre  homme 
de  consequence."  Assuredly  one  who  had  been  under  St. -Mars 
since  the  spring  of  1674  could  with  greater  strictness  be  spoken 
of  in  August  1694  as  "  votre  prisonnier  depuis  vingt  ans  "  than 
could  Matthioli,  who  was  not  aiTested  till  April  1679.  The 
researches  of  M.  lung  have  enabled  him  to  give  the  names  of 
other  inmates  of  Pignerol  under  St.-Mars,  to  the  number  of  sixty- 
one,  with  the  designation  and  place  of  their  dungeons,  the  dis- 
tribution of  which  is  made  clearer  by  authentic  plans  of  the 
fortress.  In  1674  there  were  in  the  central  tower  at  Pignerol 
Fouquet  and  Lauzun ;  Eustache  Danger  in  a  cell  of  the  "  tour 
d'en  bas,"  the  new  prisoner  being  lodged  in  the  second  cell.  It 
was  doubtless  in  Danger's  cell,  who  had  been  removed  early  in 
the  year,  that  Matthioli  with  his  valet  was  installed  in  1679,  and 
there  he  remained  till  1694.  M.  lung  proceeds  to  work  out  with 
minute  precision  the  movements  of  his  newly  found  captive,  as  one 
of  the  two  prisoners  of  the  tour  d'en  bas  (les  deux  merles), 
with  St.-Mars  to  Exiles  (June  i68i),  from  whence  despatches 
by  the  dozen  speak  of  the  precautions  observed  concerning  them, 
their  health  or  illness,  and  the  death  of  the  dropsical  patient. 
From  Exiles  St.-Mars  conveys  his  prisoner  to  the  lies  Ste.- 
Marguerite,  April  30,  1687,  having  previously  had  orders  to 
build  there,  at  the  cost  of  1,900  livres,  a  new  prison  next 
the  Chapel,  and  looking  over  the  sea,  "de  maniere  qu'il  ne 
puisse  avoir  commerce  avec  personne,  et  qu'il  ne  puisse  mesar- 
river  dans  les  batiments  qui  sont  deja  faits."  The  expenses  of  the 
journey  were  203  livres.  The  captive  had  bad  health  all  this 
while,  writes  his  gaoler,  January  8,  1688,  adding  that  the  im- 
pression on  the  road  and  throughout  the  province  was  that  he 
was  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  or  the  son  of  Cromwell.  On  the 
death  of  Louvois  in  1 69 1  his  son,  the  Marquis  de  Barbezieux, 
fifteen  days  after  (August  13),  writes  to  urge  upon  St.-Mars 
the  same  care  of  the  prisoner  "  qui  est  sous  votre  garde  depuis 
vingt  ans."  Half-a-dozen  Protestant  ministers  are  thrown  in  in  the 
three  years  following,  after  which  comes,  in  March  1 694,  the  arrival 
of  the  three  above-mentioned  prisoners  from  Pignerol,  which  had 
become  untenable  during  the  course  of  the  war;  Matthioli,  as  M.  lung 
believes,  in  full  accord  for  once  with  M.  Topin,  being  among  them, 
coming  thus  once  more  within  the  same  prison  walls  vsith  the  true 
masked  captive.  A  despatch  of  St.-Mars  unknown  to  M.  Topin, 
partly  mutilated  (January  6,  1 696),  speaks  again  of  the  "  ensien 
prisonnier,"  and  of  the  care  taken  at  Exiles  to  prevent  his 
marking  his  plate  or  linen,  or  having  writing-paper.  With  equal 
care  the  "ancient  prisoner  "  is  brought  by  St.-Mars  to  the  Bastille, 
September  18,  1698,  and  immured  in  the  third  chamber  of  the 
Bertaudiere  tower — the  same,  if  M.  lung's  theory  is  correct,  which 
he  had  quitted  twenty-six  years  before.  From  the  national 
archives  our  author  has  brought  to  light  the  list  of  his  fellow- 
prisoners  at  the  Bastille  in  the  year  1698,  a  score  or  so  in  number, 
among  them  Madame  Guyon  and  her  daughter,  "une  demoiselle 
irlandaise  (enceinte),"  "  le  sieur  Gordon,  Anglais,"  and  "  un 
inconnu,"  who  is  considered  to  be  the  masked  prisoner  of  the 
Amsterdam  Gazette  of  1695.  ^°  strictly  apart  from  all  sight  and 
contact  had  the  real  man  of  the  mask  been  kept  all  these  years, 
that  setting  aside  himself,  Louvois,  and  his  father  Le  Tellier,  and 
high  officers  like  Lespine-Beauregard,  Legrain,  Besmaus  de  Mon- 
tlesun, and  St. -Martin,  "  nulle  personne  au  monde,"  St.-Mars 
could  declare,  "ne  peut  s'etre  vant^e  d'avoir  vu  le  prisonnier  et 
d'avoir  cau36  avec  lui." 

In  the  chain  of  proof  which  M.  lung  haa  drawn  out  with  con- 
Bummate  patience  and  skill  the  weak  point  is  the  absence 
of  all  but  indirect  and  circumstantial  proof  making  Louis 
Oldendorff  one  with  Do  Marchiel.  The  latter  name  appears  no- 
where, but  in  the  notice  of  interment.  M.  lung  thinks  it  clear  that 


Oldendorff  was  an  assumed  name.  The  prisoner  appears  to  have  been 
known  in  the  Bastille  as  M.  Le  Froid.  His  name  occurs  in  one 
despatch  of  Louvois  as  the  Chevalier  de  Kiffenbach.  In  another 
he  is  referred  to  as  "le  Chevalier  des  Armoises."  Father 
Hyacinthe  speaks  of  him  as  "  le  mestre  de  camp,  le  Lorrain,  lo 
liberal."  With  Besmaus  he  is  "I'hommedeLisola."  If  De  Jliirchiel 
was  really  the  mysterious  personage  hidden  under  so  many  names, 
for  what  cause  was  he  kept  a  prisoner  so  jealously  and  so  long  ? 
The  answer  which  M.  lung  has  to  give,  if  not  conclusive,  is  one 
of  the  highest  plausibility.  As  may  be  learned  from  the  political 
history  of  the  time,  especially  from  the  writings  of  MM.  Clement 
and  Ravaisson,  a  wide  and  skilfully  organized  conspiracy  had 
been  set  on  foot,  having  for  its  object  the  death  of  Louis  XIV. 
Poison  was  the  accepted  or  fashionable  crime  of  the  day.  In  a 
chapter  of  his  work, "  Les  Empoisonneurs,"  showing  wide  and  careful 
reading,  M.  lung  recounts  the  numerous  cases,  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  cabals  of  the  time  and  with  each  other,  which  give  a 
tragic  interest  to  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy.  Of  these 
many  were  plots  directed  against  the  person  of  the  King.  Colbert 
was  said  to  have  been  the  object  of  another.  A  similar  charge 
brought  Fouquet  to  Pignerol,  together  with  Danger,  who  was 
said  to  have  been  his  valet.  In  1673  the  crisis  approached, 
together  with  the  King's  departure  for  the  siege  of  Maestricht. 
A  vast  conspiracy  was  known  to  Le  Tellier,  and  to  Louvois,  having 
several  foci  both  in  France  and  abroad,  with  MM.  de  Molina,  de 
Lisola,  Van  Buninghen,  Van  Bulen,  and  the  Marquis  de  Grave 
for  its  reputed  chiefs.  Other  lives  besides  those  of  the  King  were 
held  to  be  in  jeopardy.  On  the  nth  of  April  Louvois  writes  to 
the  Bishop  of  Strasburg,  "  Vous  ne  sauriez  prendre  trop  de  pre- 
cautions pour  vous  garantir  des  miserables  qui  ont  intention 
de  vous  assassiner."  One  of  the  most  active  agents  of  Louvois, 
Father  Hyacinthe  (Lefebvre),  Father  Provincial  of  the  Recollets  of 
Arras,  writes  that  the  first  intimation  of  the  plot  was  due  to  Baron 
d'Aspres,  President  of  Zealand,  others  tracing  it  to  the  English 
Court.  The  theatre  of  the  intended  drama  was  to  be  the  frontier 
of  French  Flanders,  from  Cambrai  to  Arras  or  from  St.-Quentin 
to  Peronne.  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Dutchmen,  besides  French- 
men and  Flemings,  were  engaged  in  it,  Louvois's  right-handjman, 
his  cousin  Lespine-Beauregard,  lieutenant  du  roi,  writes  to  him, 
March  27,  "  Je  souhaite  que  Dieu  me  fasse  la  grace  de  me  rendre 
maitre  du  chef  de  ces  execrables,"  and  Father  Hyacinthe  speaks 
at  the  same  time  of  the  "detestable  chef  de  la  conspiration."  A 
certain  "  gentilhomme  "  was  set  at  Brussels  to  watch  the  chief 
conspirator,  who  passed  there,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  name  of  the 
Chevalier  de  Harmoises,  and  at  Paris  as  the  Chevalier  de  Kifienbach. 
He  was  a  Lorrainer,  it  was  thought,  by  birth,  spoke  many  lan- 
guages, lived  freely,  and  had  lately  caried  off  the  wife  of  a  Bohemian 
colonel.  The  funds  of  the  conspiracy  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
sieur  Greet  of  Amsterdam,  and  the  papers  were  kept  by  one 
Abraham  Kiffied  at  Brussels.  The  chief  being  expected  to  cross 
the  Somme  with  three  accomplices  towards  the  end  of  March, 
every  one  of  the  nine  fords  is  carefully  watched  by  cavalry 
pickets,  set  by  Lespine-Beauregard,  who  succeeded  in  arresting 
him,  as  we  have  read  in  the  extract  given  above,  and  who  writes  to 
ask  (April  1 3) : — "  J'ose  vous  demander  si  le  dit  Oldendorf  est 
cet  execrable  que  nous  cherchons  de  cette  abominable  cabale," 
adding  (April  17),  "Celui  que  j'ai  envoy6  a  Bruxelles  en  a  rap- 
porte  heureusement  le  coffre  du  sieur  de  Oldendorf,  qui  n'a  point  et4 
ouvert  et  qui  est  en  d^pot  chez  M.  de  Nancre."  Having  seen  at 
Peronne  the  contents  of  this  box,  Louvois  writes  to  Besmaus  to 
prepare  for  the  reception  of  a  prisoner  at  the  Bastille,  adding, 
"  II  est  de  la  derniere  importance  que  Ton  continue  a  ne  savoir 
point  ce  qu'il  est  devenu."  The  extracts  we  have  already 
given  will  enable  our  readers  to  trace  the  subsequent  move- 
ments of  this  prisoner  to  Pignerol,  to  Exiles,  to  the  lies,  and 
back  to  the  Bastille,  and  to  judge  of  the  strength  of  the  case 
made  out  by  M.  lung  for  his  identity  with  the  subject  of  so  many 
diverse  theories.  Death  having  at  length  relieved  St.-Mars  of  all 
responsibility,  it  is  conceivable  that  he  may  have  so  far  allowed 
the  veil  of  secrecy  to  be  withdrawn  as  to  let  the  name  of  De  Marchiel 
appear  in  the  death  register.  That  the  charge  against  him  as  the 
chief  of  such  a  plot  was  grave  enough  to  account  for  all  the  pre- 
cautions displayed  can  hardly  be  called  in  question.  To  put  ta 
death  prisoners  of  this  kind  was  by  no  means  the  practice  of 
statesmen  of  the  time,  influenced  as  they  doubtless  were  by  the 
hope  of  revelations  to  be  extracted  from  a  captive,  or  of  prestige 
to  be  gained  to  themselves  from  the  retention  even  of  a  minor  piece 
upon  the  political  chessboard.  Efforts  have  been  made  by  M. 
lung  to  raise  in  importance  the  otherwise  little  known  personage 
in  question,  taking  De  Marchiel  as  his  real  name,  and  tracing 
several  families  of  noble  rank  in  Lorraine  who  were  known  as 
De  Marchal,  Mareschal,  or  Marcheuille,  and  allied  with  other  old 
and  distinguished  lines,  the  Armoises,  Harmoises,  or  Hermoises, 
Indecisive  as  such  speculations  must  be  at  the  best,  they  add 
somewhat  to  the  likelihood  of  our  having  after  all  in  the 
register  of  St.  Paul  the  revelation  of  the  long-sought  identity  of 
the  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask. 


KINGSLET'S  PLAYS  AND  PURITANS.* 

MR.  KINGSLEY  has  here  reprinted  three  articles  from  the 
North  British  Review,  which  he  has  judiciously  placed  in 
their  exact  order  of  merit,  as  the  first  is  much  the  best  and  the 
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last  is  much  tlie  weakest.  But  all  of  them  teach  us  what  Mr. 
Kingsley  can  do  and  what  he  cannot.  He  can,  when  he  chooses, 
describe  a  scene  or  tell  a  story  as  well  as  any  man.  He  can 
put  forth  a  conviction  of  his  own  mind  so  as  to  make  us  feel 
quite  sure  that  it  really  is  a  conviction.  We  may  or  not  agree 
with  his  proposition  ;  we  may  sometimes  smile  at  the  way  in 
which  it  is  put  forth ;  but  we  feel  that  we  are  dealing  with  a 
man  who  means  literally  what  he  says.  Mr.  Kingsley  dift'ers 
in  this  from  the  author  whom  he  so  greatly  admires,  Mr.  Froude. 
"With  Mr.  Froude  we  do  not  alwaj's  feel  sure  whether  the  whole 
thing  is  not  meant  as  a  joke,  whether  he  is  not,  after  all,  try- 
ing to  see  how  great  a  mass  of  ingenious  and  contradictory  para- 
doxes people  can  be  got  to  swallow.  We  never  for  a  moment 
think  anything  of  this  kind  with  Mr.  Kingsley.  Whatever  else 
he  is,  he  is  at  least  in  earnest.  The  weak  side  of  Mr.  Kingsley  is 
that  he  is  too  much  in  earnest.  We  do  not  expect  him  to  see  the 
other  side  in  any  question  ;  that  is  a  power  reserved  for  a  Hallam 
or  a  Thirl  wall.  But  Mr.  Kingsley's  earnest  belief  in  his  own  con- 
victions would  be  far  more  likely  to  carry  conviction  to  the  minds 
of  others  if  it  did  not  so  constantly  boil  over  in  an  excited,  im- 
petuous way  of  writing.  We  say  "  constantly,"  because  there  are 
times  and  places  where  his  best  manner  is  thoroughly  in  place, 
and  where  even  his  worst  manner  is  not  so  much  out  of  place  as 
it  is  elsewhere.  Mr.  Kingsley  can  write  a  novel  and  he  can 
preach  a  sermon.  Even  in  a  novel  or  a  sermon  a  little  check  on 
himself  might  not  be  amiss;  still  in  a  novel  or  a  sermon  Mr. 
Kingsley's  ardent  and  impassioned  way  of  writing  is  very  often 
the  right  thing.  But  it  does  not  do  for  history,  either  for  narrative 
orfor  argument.  For  historical  writing  of  anykindacertain  calmness 
is  needed.  We  have  hinted  that  complete  impartiality,  the  power 
thoroughly  to  take  in  the  position,  feelings,  and  arguments  on  both 
sides  in  a  controversy,  to  deal  in  short  as  Hallam  does  with  the 
Civil  War  of  England  or  Thirlwall  with  the  history  of  Philip  and 
Alexander,  is  a  gift  given  to  few  men  indeed.  But  without 
expecting  every  man  to  reach  this  level,  every  man  may  carry 
about  him  the  remembrance  of  the  great  truth  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  most  questions ;  that,  even  though  he  may  not  see  what  the 
excuses  were,  the  chances  are  that  even  the  people  on  the  wrong 
side  may  have  had  some  excuses,  something  to  say  on  their  own 
behalf ;  that  it  is  most  unlikely  that  the  people  on  one  side  should 
be  all  angels  and  the  people  on  the  other  side  all  devils.  We  were 
quite  ready  to  hear  and  to  weigh  Mr.  Froude's  pleading  on  behalf 
of  Henry  the  Eighth.  We  have  always  held  that,  up  to  a  certain 
^oint,  it  is  a  successful  pleading.  He  has,  as  we  hold,  utterly 
tailed  to  imderstand  his  own  hero  ;  he  has  not  gone  to  the  bottom 
01  one  of  the  most  remarkable  studies  of  human  nature  that 
history  gives  us.  He  has  utterly  failed  to  justify  Henry's  crimes, 
and  we  think  that  he  has  not  even  entered  dramatically  into  the 
position  of  Henry  as  the  doer  of  them.  But  he  has  brought  out,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  people  understand  it  much  more  clearly  than 
they  commonly  do,  that  there  was  another  side  also  to  Henry's 
reign  and  to  Henry's  character,  and  one  which  quite  accounts  for 
the  position  which  he  held  at  home  and  abroad.  So  with  Queen 
Elizabeth ;  so  with  anybody  else.  There  are  very  few  perfect 
monsters  either  of  virtue  or  of  vice.  Bat  this  way  of  looking  at 
things  does  not  suit  Mr.  Kingsley's  temperament ;  he  can  see  one 
side  only  at  a  time.  Now  even  in  a  novel  this  may  be  carried 
too  far,  and  in  writing  or  discussing  history  it  at  once  makes  an 
end  of  aU  truth  and  of  all  criticism.  Then  again  comes  in 
Mr.  Kingsley's  other  temptation  ;  besides  being  a  novel-writer,  he 
is  also  a  preacher,  and  he  forgets  that  what  may  be  quite  in  place 
in  a  sermon  may  be  quite  out  of  place  in  an  historical  essay. 
We  do  not  want  anybody  to  write  history  or  to  discuss 
history  as  if  man  were  a  mere  machine,  and  as  if  there 
were  no  such  thing  as  a  God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth.  But 
it  is  too  much  to  have  the  Divine  Name  coming  over  and  over 
again  half  a  dozen  times  in  the  same  page,  to  be  told,  at 
every  turn  of  the  life  of  Kaleigh  or  of  any  one  else,  about 
God's  will,  God's  purposes,  God's  judgment,  as  if  Mr.  Kingsley 
knew  personally  all  about  it — as  if,  in  short,  he  had  been  promoted 
to  the  post  which  Alfonso  the  Wise  wished  that  he  had  himself 
held.  This  sort  of  thing  is,  to  our  mind,  not  only  bad  in 
point  of  taste,  but  it  altogether  fails  in  its  effect.  Arnold  could 
treat  history  from  tho  religious  and  moral  side  without  running  off 
into  extravagances  of  this  land.  Nobody  doubts  Mr.  Kingsley's 
sincerity  in  everything  that  he  says;  but  tliis  is  just  the  sort  of 
talk  which  may  easily  sink  into  a  mere  habit,  and  even  into  a  mere 
formula. 

Wc  have  said  that  the  first  of  tho  three  essays,  that  headed  Plays 
and  I'uritana,  is  the  best  of  tlie  three.  It  is  the  best,  because  it  is 
the  one  in  which  Mr.  Kingsley's  peculiar  way  of  writing  is  least 
out  of  place.  A  great  part  of  it  comes  in  its  own  nature  very  near 
to  a  sermon,  and  at  the  end  it  grows  into  the  germ  of  a  very  pretty 
novel.  In  making  either  tho  sermon  or  the  novel  Mr.  Kingsley  is 
at  home,  and  he  tlieroforo  succeeds  much  better  here  than  when 
ho  is  discussing  tho  character  of  Henry  tbo  Eighth.  His  position  is 
this  : — ^^riio  Puritans  were  not  dull,  unpootic,  unreasonable  people 
who  spitefully  and  morosely  objected  to  art  and  poetry  and  every- 
thing coming  under  tlio  lioad  of  what  is  now  called  "  culture." 
The  ago  of  Cliarles  \ho  First  was  not,  as  Mr.  Kingsley  says  that 
most  peonlo  fancy  it  was,  a  kind  of  hajipy  period  of  transition, 
uniting  tho  romance  and  picturcBquoness  of  an  earlier  time  with 
the  solid  civilization  of  a  later  ;  in  the  point  of  dramatic  poetry 
ei^eciall^,  one  of  tho  things  which  tho  I'uritans  are  most  blamed 
for  runniDfj  down,  it  was  not  a  whit  bolter  in  point  of  morality 
than  the  time  of  Charles  tho  Second.   lu  protusliug  agoiuut  the 


plays  of  the  time  the  Puritans  did  no  more  than  every  decent 
person  now  would  do  and  does  as  far  as  he  has  any  occasion.  In 
most  of  the  points  in  which  the  Puritans  were  imlLke  the  Cavaliers 
— in  dress,  manners,  and  the  like — the  practice  of  modern  times 
has  decided  for  the  Puritan  and  against  the  Cavalier.  An  English 
gentleman  of  our  own  time  has  far  more  in  common  with  the 
Puritan  than  with  the  Cavalier.  And  the  whole  winds  up  with 
a  very  pleasant  picture  of  Zeal-for-Truth  Thoresby  and  his  pretty 
cousin  Patience,  to  show  that  Puritans  had  the  same  feelings 
and  the  same  inherent  poetry  as  other  people.  This  picture  might 
easily  have  been  expanded  into  a  novel  in  Mr.  Kingsley's  best 
style.  It  is  thoroughly  well  drawn  in  every  way,  and  we 
have  not  a  word  to  say  against  it  in  itself,  except  that  Mr. 
Kingsley  need  not  have  again  dragged  in  the  inevitable  Viking. 
The  only  objection  is  that  this  kind  of  pretty  rural  picture  is  not  the 
sort  of  thing  which  one  would  look  for  in  an  historical  essay.  As 
for  the  body  of  the  essay,  it  is  no  doubt  an  exaggeration  to  maintain 
that  the  Court  of  Charles  the  First  was  no  better  in  point  of 
morality  than  the  Court  of  Charles  the  Second  ;  this  is  one  of  those 
statements  which  by  going  too  far  defeat  their  own  purpose.  Still 
Mr.  Kingsley  undoubtedly  makes  good  some  of  his  points,  espe- 
cially as  to  the  immorality  of  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  iirst 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  as  well  as  of  the  latter  half. 
But,  whether  all  his  statements  can  be  borne  out  or  not,  they  are 
just  the  kind  of  statements  in  which  there  is  least  to  be  said  against 
Mr.  Kingsley's  way  of  treating  them.  He  is  here  called 
upon,  not  so  nmch  to  reason,  as  to  declaim  and  to  denounce.  His 
business  is  to  be  a  moral  prophet  rather  than  a  critic.  No  doubt 
he  overdoes  it ;  he  gets  over-excited  and  waxes  fiercer  than  need 
be ;  but,  on  the  whole,  this  is  a  case  in  which  he  does  well  to 
be  angry;  his  indignation  is  in  the  main  righteous;  if  he  is 
a  good  hater,  it  is  not  without  a  good  cause.  Another  man  might 
perhaps  have  treated  the  same  argument  without  lashing  himself 
into  quite  such  a  pitch  of  fury,  and  without  running  oil'  into  the 
paradox  into  which  Mr.  Kingsley  certainly  does  run  ofl'.  But  Mr. 
Kingsley,  like  other  people,  must  do  things  after  his  own  fashion 
or  not  do  them  at  all ;  and  in  this  case  we  certainly  do  not  wish 
that  the  thing  had  been  left  undone. 

The  two  other  pieces,  on  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  on  the  early 
volumes  of  Mr.  Froude's  History,  may  from  one  point  of  view  be 
taken  together.  They  have  filled  us  with  an  eager  desire  to  know 
what  Mr.  Kingsley  thinks  of  Mr.  Froude's  later  volumes.  Mr. 
Kingsley  in  one  of  these  papers  sets  up  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the 
other  he  sets  up  Mr.  Froude.  When  he  wrote  them,  the  cultusof 
Elizabeth  and  the  cultus  of  Froude  had  not  been  shown  to  be  in- 
consistent ;  but  what  does  he  say  now  ?  He  describes  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  all  about  her  in  his  most  impassioned  style. 
He  is  eager  to  rescue  her  from  certain  calumniators — Lingard,  we 
conceive,  or  some  writers  on  thfit  side.  She  is  about  as  perfect  in 
Mr.  Kingsley's  eyes  as  any  human  creature  can  be,  so  perfect  that  it 
was  quite  sober  and  reasonable  for  people,  Ilaleigh  among  them,  to 
be  making  fierce  love  to  so  adorable  a  being  even  at  the  age  of  sixty. 
We  cannot  go  all  Mr.  Kingsley's  lengths,  but  we  quite  go  with  him 
in  holding  that  Elizabeth  was  a  great  Queen  and  her  age  a  great 
age.  So  Mr.  Froude,  when  he  wrote  about  Henry  the  Eighth,  was 
going  to  say,  but,  when  the  time  came,  he  did  not  say  it.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Kingsley  may  remember  how  Mr.  Froude  in  hot  haste  once 
found  out  some  scandal  about  Queen  Elizabeth  and  very  prudently 
covered  it  up  again.  At  any  rate  Mr.  Kingsley's  heart  must  be 
grieved  at  finding,  after  all  his  flourish  of  trumpets  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Froude,  to  how  very  small  a  figure  the  great  Queen  has  been 
cut  down  in  Mr.  Froude's  hands.  On  the  whole,  we  think  Mr. 
Kingsley  would  be  happier  if  he  were  to  leave  Mr.  Froude  and 
come  over  to  us.  We  certainly  feel  ourselves  a  degree  or  two 
nearer  to  Mr.  Kingsley's  devotion  than  we  are  to  Mr.  Froude's 
contempt. 

The  third  essay,  about  the  early  volume  of  Sir.  Froude  and  the 
defences  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  we  really  need  not  go  into.  We 
have  discussed  the  matter  over  and  over  again.  And  mean- 
while another  volume  comes  from  Mr.  Brewer,  not  a  thin 
volume,  yet,  when  we  open  it,  wo  find  that  it  is  not  a 
volume  at  all,  but  only  the  middle  part  of  a  volume,  tlie  preface  to 
which  is  not  to  come  till  the  last  part.  Then  too  Mr.  llopworth 
Dixon  has  been  writing  about  " '1  wo  Queens,"  or,  wo  believe,  as 
yet  only  one  Queen.  So  that  there  is  altogether  a  good  deal  of 
King  Harry  matter  afloat  to  be  looked  to  some  day  or  other.  So 
we  will  not  go  into  ^details  with  Mr.  Kingsley,  but  will  only 
stop  to  ask  whether  he  ever  saw  the  amazing  documents  which 
have  been  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  PocockH  No  amount  of 
zeal  on  behalf  of  Henry  or  of  liis  panegyrist  will  get  rid  of 
the  story  of  Mary  Boleyn.  Tho  Raleigh  story  would  be  quite 
worth  going  through,  if  only  Mr.  Kingsley  would  toll  his  talo  a 
little  more  quietly.  It  is  plain  that  he  has  really  road  and  ilunight 
about  it,  and  that  ho  has  earned  a  right  to  bo  heard,  if  ho  would 
put  himself  into  a  shape  in  which  he  can  be  heard.  But  when  Mr. 
Kingsley  tells  a  talo,  there  is  no  such  process  as  hearing  in  any 
critical  sense.  We  can  neither  agree  witli  nor  differ  from,  wo  cannot 
argue  for  or  against,  a  full  stream  of  passion  which  loaves  no  choice 
but  either  to  go  along  with  tho  stream  or  to  sliMt  up  tho  book.  We 
will  make  one  comment  only,  perhaps  a  jjrosaic,  perhaps  a  super- 
stitious one.  Mr.  Kingsley  sees  divine  judgincnts  on  those  who 
got  possession  of  Raleigh's  estate  of  Sherborno  Castle.  Ho  forgets 
that  many  people  saw  a  divino  judgment  on  Ralcigli  himself, 
because  Sherborne  Cnstlo  was  a  possession  of  tho  seo  of  Salisbury, 
of  whicii  Raleigh  liad  got  possession  after  a  way  not  very  honest, 
though  not  wonte  than  the  doings  of  most  other  people  in  those 
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days.  We  do  not  presume  to  go  so  deep  into  such  matters  as  those 
•nrho  feel  free  to  dogmatize  on  either  side.  Wo  only  say  that  one 
view  of  judgments  seems  to  us  at  least  as  reasonable  as  the  other, 
and  that  it  is  hardly  fair  to  bring  one  out  prominently  and  to  hide 
the  other  altogether. 

Our  counsel  to  Mr.  Ivingsley  would  be  to  leave  King  Harry  to 
his  lawful  owner  Mr.  Brewer,  and  to  give  us  a  seventeenth-century 
story  on  the  adventures  of  Zeal-for-Truth  and  his  cousin  Patience. 
There  he  would  be  quite  at  home.  And,  as  he  has  shown  himself 
so  well  able  to  describe  the  evils  of  the  seventeenth  century,  he 
may  perhaps  be  able,  in  his  new  sphere  of  usefulness  at  West- 
minster, to  say  something  about  those  of  the  nineteenth  century 
also. 


OLD  COURT  LIFE  IN  FRAXCE.* 
TT/^ETEX,  about  two  years  ago,  we  had  occasion  to  notice  the 
\  \  Diuni  uf  an  Idle  Woman,  we  sincerely  hoped  we  had  seen 
the  last  of  the  writer  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  dreary  flow  of 
verbose  commonplace,  only  broken  by  frequent  sallies  of  what 
was  apparently  intended  for  wit,  made  Mrs.  Elliot's  Diary 
very  unattractive  reading.  She  has  again,  however,  obtruded 
herself  on  the  public,  not  this  time  to  tell  her  own  experi- 
ences, but  as  the  retailer  of  a  sort  of  chronique'  scandaleiise  of 
the  French  Court  during  the  two  centuries  which  elapsed  from 
the  accession  of  Francis  I.  to  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  The  work, 
to  judge  from  the  preface — which  is  not  here  termed  an  Avant 
Propos — seems  designed  to  take  tlie  place  of  an  historical  novel  or 
succession  of  novels,  but  is  really  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  it  lacks 
equally  the  truth  of  history  and  the  grace  of  fiction.  The  author 
informs  us  that  she  has  "  been  all  her  life  a  student  of  French 
memoir-history/'  and  was  bold  enough  to  fancy  that  somewhat 
yet  remained  to  tell ;  which  is  no  doubt  the  case,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  she  was  the  person  to  teU  it.  Nor  is  it  clear  that  the 
details,  or  imagined  details,  of  the  relations  of  the  French 
lungs  with  their  various  mistresses  were  the  "  somewhat  "  best 
deserving  to  be  told.  However,  Mrs.  Elliot  considered  that 
"  some  pictures  might  be  made  of  those  old  French  personages  for 
English  readers  in  a  way  that  should  pourtray  the  substance  and 
spirit  of  history,  without  affecting  to  maintain  its  form 
and  dress."  Perhaps  there  might;  but,  as  far  as  we  can  per- 
ceive, the  authoress  has  throughout  affected  to  maintain  the  form 
and  dress  of  history,  and  she  has  certainly  manifested  a  striking 
ignorance  of  its  spirit  and  substance  whenever  she  has  had  the 
opportunity.  Very  different  indeed  is  her  own  estimate  of  her 
labours.  For  she  finally  assures  us,  with  a  happy  confusion  of 
metaphors  : — Keeping  close  to  the  background  of  history,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  group  the  figures  of  my  foreground  as  they 
grouped  themselves  in  actual  life.  I  have  framed  them  in  the 
frames  in  which  they  really  lived."  Certainly  not  always,  if 
"  frames is  to  be  taken  for  frames  of  mind. 

Mrs.  Elliot  explains  in  her  first  page  her  reasons  for  selecting 
this  particular  period,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  give  her  the  benefit  of 
the  explanation : — 

At  this  period,  three  highly  educated  and  unscrupulous  younE;  men  divide 
the  power  of  Europe.  They  are  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  Charles  V.  of 
Austria,  and  Francis  I.  of  France.  Each  is  magnificent  in  taste  ;  each  is 
desirous  of  power  and  conquest.  Each  acts  as  a  spur  to  the  others  both  in 
peace  and  in  war.  They  introduce  the  cultivated  tastes,  the  refined  habits, 
the  freedom  of  thought  of  modem  life,  and  from  the  period  in  which  they 
flourish  modem  history  dates. 

It  would  hardly  have  occurred  to  us  that  cultivated  tastes  or 
refined  habits  were  characteristic  of  Henry  VIII.,  or  that  "  freedom 
of  thought " — except  in  the  sense  of  very  considerable  freedom 
both  of  thought  and  conduct  in  their  marital  relations — was  very 
remarkably  exemplified  in  any  of  the  three.  But  that  is  prob- 
ably what  is  meant.  As  the  writer  happily  phrases  it  a  few 
pages  further  on,  when  speaking  of  her  earliest  hero,  Charles  de 
Bourbon,  "  Suzanne  (his  wife)  had  failed  to  interest  his  heart." 
That  is,  in  fact,  the  one  distinguishing  feature  of  all  her  heroes. 
Their  wives  had  failed  to  interest  their  hearts,  and,  with  tlie 
partial  exception  of  Louis  XIII. — for  whom  she  is  never  tired  of 
expressing  her  utter  contempt — they  all  displayed  an  admirable 
aptitude  for  supplying  the  lack  of  interest  elsewhere.  To  take, 
for  instance,  the  very  first  hero  and  heroine,  whoso  meeting  is  thus 
described : — 

Marguerite  d'Alen^on  is  present ;  like  Bourbon,  she  is  unhappily  mated. 
The  Due  d'AlcTKjon  is,  physically  and  mentally,  her  inferior.  When  the 
Constable  salutes  the  King,  Marguerite  stands  apart.  Conscious  that  her 
brother's  eyes  read  her  thoughts,  she  blushes  deeply  and  averts  her  face. 
Boorbon  advances  to  the  spot  where  she  is  seated  in  the  recess  of  an  oriel 
•window.  He  bows  low  before  her  ;  Marguerite  rises,  and  offers  him  her  hand. 
Their  eyes  meet.  There  is  no  disguise  in  the  passionate  glance  of  the 
Constable  ;  Marguerite,  confused  and  embarrassed,  turns  away. 

It  may  be  observed  that  both  the  extracts  we  have  given  possess 
one  historical  element,  and  as  it  is  about  the  only  one  which  gene- 
rally pervades  the  book,  it  is  but  right  to  call  attention  to  it. 
We  mean  what  grammarians  call  "  the  historical  present."  This 
is  quite  a  leading  peculiarity  of  Mrs.  Elliot's  style,  and  it  is  always 
most  conspicuous  when  there  is  least  likelihood  or  possibility  of 
her  naiTative  resting  on  any  historical  evidence ;  as  thus : — 

It  is  flpring;  Francis  is  seated  in  the  broad  embrasure  of  an  oriel  window, 
in  an  oak-panellcd  saloon  which  looks  towards  the  surrounding  forest.  He 
eagefly  watches  the  gathering  clouds  that  veil  the  sun  and  threaten  to  pre- 
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vent  the  boar-hunt  projected  for  that  morning.  Beside  him,  in  the  window, 
sits  his  sister  Marguerite.  She  wears  a  black  velvet  riding-habit,  faced 
with  gold;  her  luxuriant  hair  is  gathered  into  a  net  under  a  plumed  hat 
on  which  a  diamond  aigrette  glistens.  At  the  farther  end  of  the  room 
tjueen  Claude  is  seated  on  a  high-backed  chair,  richly  carved,  in  the  midst 
of  her  ladies. 

•  •••** 

"Marguerite,"  says  the  King,  turning  to  the  Duchcflso  d'Alemjon,  as  the 
sun  reappears  out  of  a  bank  of  cloud,  "  the  weather  mends  ;  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  we  shall  start.  Meanwhile,  dear  sister,  sit  beside  rae.  Moihleu, 
how  well  that  riding-dress  becomes  you !  You  arc  very  handsome,  and 
■worthy  to  be  called  the  Rose  of  the  Valois.  Tliere  are  few  royal  ladies  in 
our  Court  to  compare  to  you ; "  aud  Francis  glances  significantly  at  his 
gentle  queen. 

And  so  on  for  several  pages  of  similar  historical  and  dramatic 
interest.  There  are  very  few  dialogues,  however,  in  which  a 
brother  and  sister  are  the  interlocutors.  "The  age,"  we  ard 
reminded,  "  was  an  age  of  intrigue/'  which  is  perfectly  true ;  but, 
if  Mrs.  Elliot  can  urge  the  plea  put  into  the  mouth  of  Euripides 
by  the  great  Athenian  satirist,  "  Did  I  invent  the  story  of  Phaidra?" 
the  reply  is  equally  applicable,  "No,  but  vice  should  be  concealed 
and  not  paraded  by  poets."  We  do  not  mean,  of  course,  to  imply 
that  Mrs.  EUiot  is  a  poet — very  far  from  it.  So  absorbing,  how- 
ever, to  her  mind  is  the  interest  and  importance  of  these  amorous 
intrigues,  that  she  seems  to  think  them  the  pivot  on  which  all 
history  turns.  Thus,  we  are  informed,  as  if  it  were  an  ascertained 
fact  of  historj',  that  it  was  the  advice  of  Gabrielle,  his  favourite 
mistress,  which  induced  Henry  IV.  to  become  a  Catholic.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  Gabrielle  may  have  exerted  some  influence  over  him  in  the 
matter,  but  the  latest  writer  on  French  Church  history,  Mr.  Jervis, 
has  argued  with  much  force,  as  we  pointed  out  in  reviewing  his 
work,  that  Henry's  change  of  religion  was  probably  sincere,  and 
at  ail  events  he  had  abundant  political  motives  to  influence 
his  decision,  quite  apart  from  the  wishes  of  Gabrielle  d'Estrees. 

It  is  especially  in  her  estimate  of  the  great  statesmen  of  the 
period  that  Mrs.  Elliot  betrays  her  entire  absence  of  any  real  his- 
torical knowledge.  She  might  have  luxuriated  to  her  heart's 
content  in  the  private  scandals  of  French  Court  life  without  med- 
dling at  all  in  such  high  matters.  But,  if  she  chooses  to  discuss  the 
characters  of  personages  like  Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  she  ought,  to 
use  her  own  phraseology,  to  put  them  in  their  right  frames.  How 
far  she  has  done  so  may  be  judged  when  we  find  Richelieu  de- 
scribed as  a  bloodthirsty  monster  of  revenge  and  hatred,  with  a 
more  than  feminine  vanity,  half  ogre  and  half  flirt ;  his  dying 
words,  "  I  have  had  no  enemies  but  those  of  the  State  " — the  sin- 
cerity of  which  there  is  no  reason  to  question — being  quoted  in 
proof  of  his  remaining  a  hypocrite  to  the  last.  A  stern,  inexorable 
man  he  was,  no  doubt,  even  measured  by  the  standard  of  rougher 
days  than  ours  ;  but  of  his  thorough  and  lifelong  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  France,  as  he  understood  them,  there  can  be  as  little 
question  as  of  his  consummate  ability  as  a  statesman.  Mazarin 
was  not  his  equal  either  in  moral  or  intellectual  force,  and  he  is 
fairly  open  to  the  charge  of  avarice ;  but  his  loyalty  to  his  adopted 
country  is  unimpeachable,  and  he  was  altogether  as  unlike  as  pos- 
sible to  the  pitiful  and  sordid  impostor  depicted  by  the  authoress. 
She  seems,  indeed,  incapable  of  conceiving  any  but  sordid  and 
selfish  motives  in  those  who  have  played  a  prominent  part  in 
public  life.  We  forget  who  first  invented  the  term  "  scavengers 
of  history,"  but  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  writer  who  more  un- 
pleasantly recalls  it  to  our  mind.  There  is  one  public  character, 
to  be  sure,  on  whom  her  warmest  eulogiums  are  showered,  but 
she  is  scarcely  happier  in  her  praise  than  in  her  abuse.  Richelieu, 
is  a  tyrant  and  a  butcher,  Mazarin  "  only  a  soft-spoken  Italian, 
with  a  slight  frame,  long  thin  hands,  and  a  sallow,  womanish 
face  " ;  but  De  Retz — the  kid-gloved  hero  of  the  ridiculous  wars 
of  the  Fronde,  a  tonsured  duellist  and  seducer  at  fifteen,  by  his 
own  confession,  an  archbishop  openly  glorying  in  his  debaucheries 
at  thirty,  a  selfish  egotist  and  finished  hypocrite  from  first  to  last — 
De  Retz  is  "a  patriot,  grand, noble,  generous  even  to  his  enemies" 
(whom  he  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  maligning),  "  incapable  of 
envy  or  deceit,  a  daring  statesman,  a  resolute  reformer."  But  then  De 
Retz,  though  his  profession  precluded  him  from  having  a  wife  who 
could  "  fail  to  interest  his  heart,"  was  a  handsome  man  with  a 
whole  bevy  of  mistresses.  Even  in  points  of  detail  Mrs.  Elliot 
displays  quite  a  genius  for  blundering.  Cardinal  Mazarin  is  intro- 
duced as  "  only  in  deacon's  orders,  and,  with  a  dispense,  free  to 
marry."  Here  are  three  blunders  at  least  compressed  into  one  line. 
A  priest  is  equally  free  with  a  deacon  to  marry  with  what  Mrs, 
Elliot  calls  "  a  dispense,"  but  dispensations  are  very  rarely  given 
to  either  one  or  the  other.  Mazarin  was  not  a  deacon  or  sub- 
deacon,  but  in  minor  orders,  and  therefore  was  so  far  at  liberty  to 
marry  without  any  dispensation.  However,  Mrs.  Elliot  may  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  made  some  advance  in  her  ecclesiastical  know- 
ledge. When  she  wrote  her  Roman  Diary,  she  was  under  the  im- 
pression, as  we  had  occasion  to  notice  at  the  time,  that  deacons  are 
young  priests,  just  as  children  are  apt  to  fancy  that  ponies  are  horses 
in  an  immature  stage  of  development.  It  is  something  that  she  has 
now  learnt  that  >  full-grown  cardinal  may  be  a  deacon,  though, 
her  discovery  happens  to  be  based  on  a  fabulous  example.  We 
have  again  an  elaborate  account  of  the  poisoning  of  Henrietta, 
Duchess  of  Orleans  (daughter  of  Charles  1.),  as  though  it  were  m. 
established  fact  of  history,  and  of  the  King's  horror  at  hearing  of 
it.  No  hint  is  dropped  of  the  extremely  slender  evidence  for 
the  rumour — so  slender  that,  in  an  age  when  poison  was  the 
accepted  explanation  of  all  sudden  deaths,  Louis,  after  his 
first  paro.xysm  of  grief,  came  entirely  to  disbelieve  it.  But 
evidence  is  not  the  writer's  speciality.  Not  only  does  she  hardly 
ever  give  any  reference,  but  a  great  deal  of  both  volumes  is  filled 
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up  witli  secret  dialogues,  like  that  between  Catherine  de'  Medici 
and  her  astrologer,  of  ■which,  if  they  took  place,  we  may  be  very 
8Vi?e  that  no  record  would  have  been  left.  It  is  possible,  of  course, 
that  Mrs.  Elliot  may  be  a  medium,  and  thus  have  obtained  her 
information  direct  from  headquarters ;  otherwise,  both  "  figures  " 
and  "  frames "  must  be  drawn  from  the  depths  of  her  own 
consciousness. 

There  are  several  other  passages  which  we  bad  marked  for 
reference  or  citation,  but  by  this  time  our  readers  have  probably 
had  enough.  It  would  not  be  fair,  however,  to  close  without  giving 
a  specimen  of  the  ordinary  style  of  the  book ;  and  we  shall 
take  it  from  one  of  those  scenes  the  authenticity  of  which  it 
is  so  difficult  to  guarantee,  except  on  the  hypothesis  of  Spiritualist 
revelations.  Louis  XIV.,  whose  young  Spanish  bride  had  already 
"failed  to  interest  his  heart,"  is  making  love  to  La  Valliere  during 
a  thunderstorm  in  the  forest  of  St.  Germain,  much  like  Dido  and 
yEneas  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  ^Eneid.  It  is  just  the  occasion 
to  bring  out  Mrs.  Elliot's  enthusiasm  : — 

"  What !  "  cries  he,  "  do  you  fear  me  more  than  the  storm  ?  What  have 
I  done  to  alarm  you  ?  you  Avliom  I  love,  whom  I  adore !  Why  do  you 
hate  me?    Speak,  I  implore  you,  Louise." 

"  Oh,~Sire !  do  not  say  hate.  I  revere  you — I  love  you — as  my  King, 
but  " 

"  Sweet  girl,  I  breathe  again.  But  why  only  love  me  as  your  Sovereign 
— I,  who  cherish  your  everj'  look,  who  seek  only  to  be  your  servant — ^your 
slave  ?  " 

Saj-ing  this,  Louis  falls  on  his  knees  before  her ;  he  seizes  her  hands, 
which  he  covers  with  kisses ;  he  swears  he  will  never  rise  until  she  has 
promised  to  love  him,  and  to  pardon  the  terror  his  declaration  has  caused 
her. 

Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere  cannot  control  her  emotion.  She  implores 
him  to  rise. 

"  You  are  my  King,"  she  sa3-s,  "  the  husband  of  the  Queen.  My  royal 
master,  I  am  your  faithful  subject.    Can  I  say  more  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dearest,  promise  me  your  love.  Give  me  your  heart ;  that  is  the 
possession  I  desire,"  murmurs  Louis. 

Pressed  by  the  King  to  grant  him  some  mark  of  her  favour.  La  Valliere 
becomes  so  confused  she  cannot  reply.  Louis  grows  more  and  more  press- 
ing, interpreting  her  emotion  as  favourable  to  his  suit.  In  the  midst  of  the 
tenderest  entreaties  the  thunder  again  bursts  forth,  and  poor  Louise,  over- 
oome  at  once  by  fear,  love,  and  remorse,  swoons  away.  The  King  naturally 
receives  the  precious  burden  in  his  arms.  He  seelis  hastilj-  to  rejoin  tlie 
other  fugitives  and  his  attendants,  in  order  to  obtain  assistance.  Ever  and 
anon  he  stops  in  the  openings  of  the  forest  to  admire  her,  as  she  lies  calm 
and  lovely  in  repose,  her  long  eyelashes  s^veepiug  her  delicate  cheeks,  her 
half-closed  lips  revealing  the  prettiest  and  whitest  teeth.  I  leave  my 
readers  to  imagine  if  Louis  did  not  imprint  a  few  kisses  on  the  fainting 
beauty  he  bears  so  carefully  in  his  arms,  and  if  now  and  then  he  did  not 
press  her  beloved  form  closer  to  his  breast.  If  in  this  he  did  take  advantage 
of  the  situation  chance  had  ailbrded  him,  he  must  be  forgiven  ;  he  was 
young,  and  he  was  deeply  in  love. 

It  is  impossible,  in  taking  leave  of  the  authoress,  not  to  be 
haunted  by  an  uneasy  suspicion  that  her  passion  for  sensational 
bookmaking  may  find  only  too  ample  materials  in  the  "  Old  Court 
Life  "  of  other  countries  besides  Erance.  It  is  unfortunately  not 
French  Sovereigns  only  whose  wives  "  have  failed  to  interest  their 
hearts."  Suppose,  for  instance,  she  were  to  compile  a  couple  of 
volumes  under  the  title  of  "  Evenings  at  the  Escorial,"  and  an- 
other couple  on  "  Curiosities  of  Harem  Life."  There  is  abundant 
scope  for  a  prurient  imagination  in  the  secret  history  of  the  Courts 
of  Constantinople  and  Madrid,  and  a  writer  who  gloats  over  the 
nauseous  details  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  need  fear  no 
lack  of  congenial  matter  in  the  interior  of  the  torture-chambers  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  the  brutal  slaughter  of  the  Janissaries ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  bull-fights  of  former  days,  when  the  young  Spanish 
nobles  used  to  expose  themselves  much  like  the  amateur  gladi- 
ators of  Juvenal's  day  in  the  Coliseum,  and  the  hideous  solemnities 
of  an  auto  da  fe,  which  would  more  than  match  the  darkest 
atrocities  of  St.  Bartholomew.  On  the  latter  subject,  by  the 
■way,  Mrs.  Elliot  romances  more  sua;  she  has  multiplied  the  num- 
ber of  victims,  so  far  as  there  are  any  authentic  records  to  guide 
us,  by  about  ten,  and  then  follows  a  ghastly  description  of 
Charles  IX.  dying  in  agonies  of  remorse,  and  bathed  in  a  sweat 
of  blood.  Now  it  so  happens  that  we  have  the  express  testimony 
of  his  confessor,  Sorbin — one  of  the  most  ardent  admirers  and 
eulogists  of  the  crime — that  what  chiefly  troubled  the  King  in  his 
last  moments  was  having  left  his  murderous  work  unfinished. 
But  we  need  not  waste  more  words  on  the  historical  value  of  Mrs. 
Elliot's  lucubrations.  It  is  truly  alarming  to  reflect  what  "  an  idle 
woman,"  with  a  voracious  appetite  for  frivolous  gossip  and  tales 
of  lust  and  blood,  may  manage  to  rake  together  beloro  she  has 
finally  laid  down  her  pen. 


CAIRNES'S  ESSjVYS  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.* 

PKOFESSOPt  CAIIINES  has  collected  in  this  volume  a  series 
of  essays  which  have  appeared  in  dill'erent  periodicals  in  the 
course  of  the  last  fourteen  years.  All  students  of  economical 
theories  will  be  very  grateful  to  Professor  Cairnes  for  re^publisliing 
these  essays,  and  in  a  secondary  degree  to  I'rol'essor  I'awcott,  at 
■whoso  suggestion — so  their  author  tells  us — the  republication  has 
been  made.  For  there  is  no  living  economist  who  possesses  in  a 
higher  degree  the  qualities  necessary  for  a  salisl'actory  discussion 
of  such  topics.  Ho  i.s  always  clciir.  logical,  and  to  the  point;  and 
if  at  times  we  feel  n  sligiit  inclination  to  complain  of  the  demand 
made  upon  our  attention,  tlio  lnult,  if  it  be  ii  i'ault,  is  of  the 
elightest.    It  is  owing,  not  to  any  want  of  lucidity,  but  to  a 
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strenuous  effort  at  compression.  There  is  more  sound  and  clear 
reasoning  in  this  volume  than  would  supply  a  whole  library  of 
the  difl'use  and  prosy  discourses  from  which  we  are  too  often 
condemned  to  extract  economic  theories.  We  cannot  indeed  state 
in  fairness  to  our  readers  that  Professor  Cairnes  is  exactly  amus- 
ing. His  topics  are  of  necessity  a  trifle  dry.  About  half  the 
volume  is  occupied  by  an  inquiry  into  the  effects  of  the  gold 
discoveries  in  California  and  Australia.  It  is  a  model  of  the  way 
of  treating  such  a  subject;  and  though  we  cannot  assert  that 
Professor  Cairnes  is  in  all  cases  absolutely  right,  we  are  convinced 
of  the  thorough  soundness  of  most  of  liis  reasoning.  Such  ob- 
jections as  occurred  to  us  were  not  of  a  serious  character,  and 
might  -v-ery  probably  disappear  on  further  examination.  Of  the 
remaining  essays,  the  first  is  devoted  to  describing  the  results  of 
co-operation  as  carried  out  in  the  Welsh  slate  quarries;  the 
second  is  an  essay  published  diu'ing  the  debates  on  the  Irish  Land- 
law,  and  discussing  the  policy  of  various  measures  imder  con- 
sideration ;  the  third  is  a  lecture  delivered  at  University  College 
as  to  the  connexion  between  political  economy  and  the  laissez- 
faire  principle  (why,  by  the  way,  should  not  this  very  English 
principle  have  an  English  name,  and  be  called,  say,  the  "  let 
alone  "  principle  ?)  ;  the  fourth  is  a  vindication  of  the  claims  of 
political  economy  to  be  called  a  science,  in  opposition  to  the 
theories  of  Coiiite  ;  and  the  fifth  and  last  is  a  short,  and, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  a  conclusive  and  masterly  exposure  of 
the  fallacies  involved  in  the  characteristic  doctrines  of  Bastiat. 
Each  of  these  essays  shows  the  same  qualities  of  style  and  reason- 
ing. We  should  be  happy  to  give  our  entire  adhesion  to  nearly  all 
the  principles  expounded,  as  indeed  Professor  Cairnes  is  a 
thoroughly  orthodox  disciple  of  the  school  of  Ricardo  and  Mr. 
Mill.  As,  however,  our  space  is  limited,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
compress  into  any  moderate  space  discussions  already  remarkable 
for  the  closeness  with  which  they  are  packed,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  saying  a  few  words  upon  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  essaj's,  and  the  one  in  which  we  find  ourselves  most  at 
variance  with  Professor  Cairnes.  We  speak  upon  it  with  some  diffi- 
dence ;  for  the  subject  is  a  very  lai-ge  one  to  which  it  is  impossible 
to  do  justice  without  going  into  some  abstruse  inquiries.  We 
will,  however,  endeavour  to  indicate  briefly  the  nature  of  our 
objections  to  Professor  Cairnes's  teaching;  though  it  is  possible 
that,  after  all,  we  differ  from  him  rather  in  words  than  in 
substance. 

Is  political  economy  entitled  to  be  a  called  a  science  ?  Comte, 
as  is  known  to  all  his  readers,  said  emphatically.  No.  Professor 
Cairnes  suspects,  and  we  are  much  inclined  to  share  his  suspicion, 
that  this  reply  was  founded  as  much  iipon  an  imphilosophical 
prejudice  as  upon  grounds  of  pure  reason.  Comte,  in  fact,  found 
political  economy  very  much  in  his  way  when  attempting  to 
construct  a  science  of  "  sociology,"  and  he  condemned  it  accord- 
ingly without  much  examination.  "  It  is  quite  evident,"  says 
Professor  Cairnes,  "  that  M.  Comte  had  no  efi'ective  knowledge  of 
the  branch  of  science  which  he  denounced  ;"  and  several  of  his 
attacks  show  an  arrogant  contempt  for  other  thinkers  of  his  own 
time  which  unfortunately  is  by  no  means  rare  in  his  writings. 
The  claims  of  political  economists  are,  however,  repudiated  by 
others  besides  Comte,  and  though  he  was  rash  and  dogmatic,  he 
may  not  have  been  mistaken  in  his  assertions.  When  he  con- 
descends to  argue,  he  gives  some  reasons  which  can  be  examined, 
and  challenges  economists  to  a  test  to  which,  as  Professor  Cairnes 
fully  grants,  they  are  clearly  bound  to  submit. 

We  will  first  take  a  statement  which  Professor  Cairnes  con- 
siders to  be  the  root  of  Comte's  whole  argument.  Phenomena, 
says  Comte,  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  complex,  are  more 
"  solidaires  " — whatever  that  may  mean.  Hence  it  follows  that,  aa 
social  phenomena  present  the  highest  degree  of  complexity  and 
"  solidarity,"  it  is  necessary  to  consider  them  as  a  whole ;  instead 
of  following  the  method  common  to  all  sciences  which  deal  with 
inorganic  matter,  and  breaking  up  the  phenomena  into  dill'erent 
classes  for  separate  examination.  It  seems  to  us  that,  in  his 
answer  to  this  arguiiieut.  Professor  Cairnes  scarcely  meets  the 
real  dilliculty.  He  asserts  that,  as  a  general  ride,  the  more  simple 
a  compound  is,  the  more  complete  is  its  "solidarity."  Water, 
for  example,  chemically  considered,  is  of  the  lowest  degree  of 
complexity,  and  its  solidarity — by  wLiich  I'rofessor  Ciurnes  under- 
stands "intimacy  of  relationship,  closeness  of  interdependence  " — 
is  of  an  extremely  intense  kind.  In  short,  the  more  complex  the 
compound,  the  more  easily  it  is  decompt)scd.  This  conclusion, 
says  I'rofessor  Cairnes,  "  appears  to  be  the  reverse  of  that  for 
which  Comte  contends."  Now  it  is  always  rash  to  make  any 
assertion  as  to  Comte's  meaning,  seeing  that  it  is  hidden  away 
within  a  stupendous  mass  of  terribly  complex  sentences,  and  that 
his  disciples  are  always  ready  to  prove  that  every  one  who  ia 
not  his  disciple  has  utterly  misunderstood  him.  But  the 
argument  does  not  seem  to  us  to  require  the  sense  which 
I'role.s.sor  Cairnes  puts  upon  it.  It  is  true  that  compounds  are 
geiieraily  more  stable  in  proportion  to  their  simplicity  ;  and  if  it 
were  necessary  actually  to  decompose  the  compound  in  order  to 
uinavel  the  play  of  the  various  forces  by  which  it  is  afl'octed,  the 
dilliculty  of  analysis  would  also  bo  great  in  proportion  to  the 
stability.  But  this,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  to  give  a  new  meaning 
to  the  word  "solidarity."  Wo  should  interpret  that  phrase,  not 
as  implying  the  dilliculty  of  resolving  the  concrete  phonomonoa 
into  its  elements,  but  the  dilliculty  of  studying  separately  the  ac- 
tion of  the  various  forces  by  ■\vliich  it  is  uilected.  Thus,  for 
example,  water,  ns  Profes.sor  Cairnes  says,  has  mechanical,  optical, 
nntl  electrical  as  well  as  chemical  qualities.    Comte's  argument  ia 
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that  we  can  easily  study  the  mechanical  qualities  without  troubling 
ourselves  about  the  chemical;  and  it  is  just  because  the  chuuiical 
"solidarity  "  is  so  complete  that  we  are  enabled  to  do  this.  In  a 
human  being,  on  the  other  hand,  though  the  solidarity  is  less 
complete,  in  the  sense  that  he  is  more  easily  resolved  into  his 
elements,  the  interdependence  of  the  phenomena  which  he  pre- 
sents is  far  closer,  ^\'e  cannot  study  his  physiological  apart  from 
his  moral  qualities,  or  vice  versa.  We  can  examine  the  laws 
of  equilibrium  of  a  floating  body  without  the  least  knowledge  of 
the  composition  of  water.  We  canuot  so  easily  study  the  laws  of 
digestion  without  some  reference  to  the  moral  and  mental  laws 
by  which  it  is  often  affected.  This  is  Comte's  argument  as  we 
understand  it,  and  it  appears  to  us  to  point  to  a  real  and  very 
serious  difliculty  in  the  way  of  the  political  economist.  Nor,  if 
we  have  understood  it  rightly,  do  we  see  how  it  is  affected  by 
Professor  Cairnes's  argument  that  the  concrete  phenomenon  water 
cannot  easily  be  resolved  into  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

However  this  may  be,  there  is  obviously  one  answer  to  Comte 
which,  if  it  can  be  given,  is  conclusive.  To  prove  that  political 
economy  is  a  science,  the  shortest  way  is  to  point  to  the  laws 
which  have  been  definitely  established.  Comte  asserts  that  poli- 
tical economy  fiiils  to  satisfy  the  requisite  conditions,  because  it  is 
wanting  in  "  continuity  "  and  in  "  fecundity."  Unlike  the  physical 
sciences,  it  does  not  show  a  steady  development  of  a  body  of 
settled  truth  ;  and  it  does  not  lead  to  a  constant  succession  of 
new  applications.  On  both  these  points  Professor  Cairnes  meets 
the  argument  by  showing,  first,  that  political  economy  has  made  a 
steady  progress  from  Adam  Smith  to  Mr.  Mill,  and  that  many 
theorems  may  be  regarded  as  established  instead  of  leading  to 
barren  controversy ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  fruitful  in  applica- 
tions, and  that,  although  we  must  admit  that  it  does  not  give  us  a 
power  of  unconditional  prevision,  it  has  yet  enabled  us  to  predict, 
without  actual  experiment,  the  result  of  many  new  combinations. 

We  think  that  Professor  Cairnes  has  clearly  proved  that  political 
economy  has  claims  to  be  called  a  science  which  were  overlooked 
by  Comte,  but  we  confess  that  we  doubt  his  success  in  establishing 
its  right  to  be  ranked  with  those  branches  of  knowledge  which 
may  in  the  fullest  sense  be  called  scientific.  We  could  have 
wished,  in  order  to  avoid  mere  logomachy,  that  Professor  Cairnes 
had  told  us  more  distinctly  what  he  means  by  science.  He  says, 
for  example,  that  "  geology  is  counted  a  science,"  and  of  course, 
in  a  popiilar  sense,  nobody  would  hesitate  to  use  that  phrase.  But 
geology  is  not  a  science  in  the  sense  in  which  chemistry  and  biology 
claim  to  be  sciences.  If  geology  be  a  science,  we  must  call 
history  a  science ;  the  one  determines  the  fact  that  a  pterodactyle 
lived  at  a  certain  epoch,  and  the  other  that  Julius  Ceesar 
or  Alexander  lived  at  another  epoch.  The  nature  of  the 
proof  may  or  may  not  be  dififerent  in  the  two  cases ;  but  both 
studies  merely  aim  at  ascertaining  the  existence  of  a  certain 
number  of  facts.  They  provide  materials  for  the  sciences  of 
biology  or  sociology,  but  they  are  not,  in  a  strict  sense,  sciences 
themselves.  The  analogous  study  in  a  different  department  of 
thought  is  statistics,  which  also  arrogates  to  itself  the  name  of 
science  in  popular  usage ;  but  which  is  no  more  entitled  to  the 
name  than  book-keeping.  In  short,  if  the  word  be  used  in  this 
sense,  every  true  assertion  must  be  called  scientific.  It  is  as 
scientitic  to  say  that  John  Smith  walked  down  the  Strand  yester- 
day as  to  say  that  the  moon  is  at  a  given  distance  from  the  earth. 
Professor  Cairnes  of  course  claims  more  than  this  for  political 
economy.  It  does  not  record  facts,  but  states  the  laws  by  which 
facts  are  connected.  Admitting  fully  that  political  economy  does 
enable  us  to  make  such  statements,  we  still  doubt  whether  it 
should  be  ranked  amongst  the  genuine  sciences.  To  illustrate  the 
point,  let  us  imagine  that  somebody  should  give  an  accurate 
description  of  a  complex  piece  of  machinery,  say  a  watch.  He 
would  undoubtedly  be  able  to  reveal  a  great  many  useful 
truths  of  which  we  might  have  been  previously  ignorant.  He  would 
point  out  through  what  intermediate  apparatus  the  movement  of  a 
particular  wheel  was  propagated  to  the  hands  ;  and  he  would  in- 
cidentally exhibit  the  futility  of  a  great  many  empirical  notions 
which  might  have  been  popular  before  his  time.  It  would  appear, 
for  example,  that  you  could  not  move  the  hour-hand  without  pro- 
portionally increasing  the  speed  of  the  minute-hand ;  or  that 
turning  the  face  did  not  alter  the  speed  of  the  works;  and,  if 
a  notion  as  absurd  as  the  commercial  theory  had  prevailed  in  regard 
to  the  nature  of  watches,  his  observations  would  have  annihilated 
them,  and  saved  many  mainsprings.  Such  a  description,  however, 
would  scarcely  rank  as  scientitic  unless  the  observer  had  proceeded 
further,  and  given  some  of  the  mechanical  laws  which  determine 
the  motions  of  clockwork  as  of  all  other  arrangements  of 
matter,  and  the  observation  of  which  enables  us  to  make  per- 
manent improvements  in  their  construction.  It  would  result,  too, 
that  after  a  certain  number  of  truths  had  been  discovered,  this 
branch  of  observation  would  become  sterile.  We  should 
leam  a  definite  set  of  empirical  rules,  but  we  should  get 
no  further  until  a  philosopher  arose  who  traced  them  back 
to  the  ultimate  laws  of  motion.  Now  political  economy 
presents  eo  far  an  analogous  case  that  it  describes  for  us  the 
movements  of  the  highly  complex  meclianism  by  which  wealth 
is  produced  and  distributed.  Its  discoveiies  enable  us  to  dis- 
card at  once  many  of  the  absurd  nostrums  by  which  economi- 
cal quacks  professed  to  increa.se  wealth  when  they  were  only 
tampering  injuriously  with  the  modes  of  distribution.  But  such 
observations  cannot  of  themselves  be  ranked  as  scientific  until 
they  are  connected  with  tho.se  laws  of  human  nature  of  which 
thej  are  in  some  sense  the  remote  products.    Political  economy 
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certainly  enables  us  to  trace  with  great  confidence  the  real 
tendencies  of  certain  social  arrangements ;  as  it  has  incidentally 
done  some  occasional  mischief  by  leading  people  to  fancy  that 
those  arrangements  were  eternal  and  immutable.  The  knowledge 
thus  acquired  does  not  become  in  the  highest  sense  scientific 
until  we  can  deduce  it  from  the  action  of  those  molecular  forces 
by  which  the  human  units  are  bound  together  into  the  great 
social  whole.  So  far  as  political  economy,  in  short,  deals  simply 
with  the  mechanism  and  not  with  the  ultimate  forces  of 
society,  it  must  be  regarded  rather  as  a  useful  preparatory 
study  than  as  part  of  that  science  of  sociology  which  is  certainly 
not  as  yet,  and  perhaps  may  never  be,  constituted.  We  cannot  here 
inquire  which  description  would  be  accurate,  and  the  question,  as 
we  have  stated  it  between  ourselves  and  Professor  Cairnes,  is 
perhaps  rather  one  of  nomenclature  than  of  facts.  If  political 
economy  be  rightly  called  a  science,  he  is  certainly  one  of  its 
ablest  expositors ;  and  we  may  fairly  say  that  the  spirit  in  which 
he  treats  it  is  scientific,  so  far  as  logical  rigour,  thorough  im- 
partiality, and  a  careful  testing  of  theory  by  facts  are  deserving 
of  the  name. 


HOLLAND'S  INSTITUTES  OF  JUSTINIAN.* 

THIS  edition  of  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  presents  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  edition  of  Gains  which  recently  issued  from 
the  same  press.  Mr.  Poste's  work  is  of  course  very  difi'erent  in 
its  conception  and  object  from  the  text-books  which  supply  the 
practical  wants  of  English  lawyers.  But  in  one  way  it  curiously 
resembles  some  of  the  strictly  professional  books  which  are  in  the 
highest  esteem,  and  whose  statements  of  the  law  are  regarded  as 
having  an  authority  only  short  of  judicial.  The  learned  authors 
professed  to  be  only  aunotators,  and  modestly  called  their  notes 
the  least  valuable  part  of  the  work.  But  the  result  of  their  own 
labours  and  those  of  successive  editors  has  been  a  relation  of  the 
old  cases  reprinted  aa  the  nucleus  of  their  dissertations  to  the 
learning  accumulated  round  them,  not  unlike  that  of  the  square  of 
text  in  Merlin's  book  of  magic  to  the  margin  "  scribbled,  crost, 
and  crammed  with  comment."  In  one  book,  indeed,  the  original 
text  has  become  to  a  great  extent  valueless  in  the  present  state  of 
the  law,  but  it  still  survives  at  the  top  of  the^page  in  a  fossilized 
condition  of  abridgment  and  small  print,  overlaid  with  two  dis- 
tinct strata  of  notes  deposited  at  different  periods,  one  of  which 
may  already  be  said  to  belong  to  a  past  epoch  of  legal  formation. 
Somewhat  in  the  same  fashion,  but  with  more  definite  purpose 
and  better  reasons,  Mr.  Poste  made  his  commentary  on  Gaiua 
much  more  than  a  commentary  strictly  need  be.  He  made 
use  of  the  occasion  to  give,  partly  by  way  of  preface  and  partly  by 
way  of  incidental  discussion,  a  very  good  and  substantial  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  Roman  law  and  of  legal  conceptions  in 
general.  This  procedure  is  no  doubt  founded  on  the  opinion,  in 
which  we  thoroughly  agree,  that  at  present  the  best  way  for  an 
English  student  to  acquire  a  true  scientitic  knowledge  of  law — 
as  distinguished  from  that  outward  familiarity  with  the  mechanism 
of  law  which  is  called  technical,  but  which  in  Plato's  higher  sense 
is  eminently  untechnical  (urfxvoc  Tpijiii) — is  to  begin  with  Eoman 
law,  and  that  in  Roman  law  the  best  way  is  to  begin  at  the; 
fountain-head  with  Gains.  • 
Mr.  Holland's  task  has  been  very  different.  For  the  very  reason 
that  his  predecessor  had  considered  the  student's  approach  to  the 
Institutes  of  Gaius  a  fitting  opportunity  for  initiating  him  into 
Roman,  and  to  some  extent  into  general,  jurisprudence, Mr.  Holland 
was  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  any  didactic  or  discursive  treat- 
ment, and  indeed  could  not  have  entered  upon  anything  of  the- 
kind  without  an  appearance  of  rivalry  which  would  be  hardly 
becoming  in  two  volumes  published  under  the  same  authority  and 
as  parts  of  the  same  connected  series.  Accordingly,  in  dealing 
with  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  he  has  strictly  confined  himself  to 
the  functions  of  an  editor,  though  the  volume  of  JSssays  on  the  Form 
of  the  Lmo  by  which  he  is  already  known  is  sufficient  proof  of  his 
ability  to  do  more.  But  there  are  many  ways  of  editing  a  well-- 
known  book — many  ways,  we  mean,  apart  from  the  fundamental 
difference  between  doing  it  well  and  doing  it  ill.  Mr.  Holland  has- 
chosen  to  edit  the  later  Institutes  with  the  special  object  of. 
showing,  by  ocular  demonstration,  how  far  the  compilers  adopted- 
the  earlier  work  of  Gaius.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  read 
this  edition  of  Justinian  without  having  it  impressed  upon  him  at 
every  page  that  his  study  will  lose  much  of  its  use,  and  one  may 
almost  say  the  whole  of  its  interest,  if  he  omits  to  study  Gaius  too. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  value  too  highly  the  importance  of 
attaining  this  end  ;  and  it  would  not  be  so  well  attained  by  any 
system  of  notes  as  is  done  here  simply  by  printing  in  thicker  type- 
whatever  .Justinian's  commissioners  retained  from  Gaius.  Mr.. 
Holland  observes  that  Justinian's  Institutes  bear  much  the  same 
relation  to  those  of  Gaius  as  do  the  Commentaries  of  Serjeant 
Stephen  to  those  of  Sir  W.  Blackstone  (this  of  course  without 
committing  himself,  as  we  should  be  very  loth  to  commit  oui-i 
selves,  to  putting  iJlackstone  on  a  level  with  Gaius) ;  and  the-: 
analogy  of  the  brackets  by  which  Stephen  marked  off  Blackstone'a 
own  words  may  help  to  make  the  arrangement  of  the  present  re- 
print of  Justinian  intelligible  to  the  English  reader.  This 
arrangement,  unpretentious  as  it  is,  and  strange  as  it  now  seems 
that  it  should  not  have  been  adopted  before,  must  yet  have  cost 
the  editor  an  amount  of  minute  and  troublesome  labour  such  as. 

*  The  Inslitutes  of  Justinian.  Edited  as  a  Recension  of  the  Institutes  of 
G.aius,  by  Tlioiuas  Erskine  Holland,  B.C.L.  Oxford :  Clarendon  Freas* 
1873. 
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the  reader  will  perhaps  never  fully  appreciate ;  but  a  tolerable 
notion  may  be  formed  of  it  by  any  one  who  knows  by  his  own 
experience  what  it  is  to  work  at  parallel  passages  and  cross 
references. 

There  is  another  operation,  involving  much  the  same  kind  of 
labour,  and  probably  more  difficulties,  but  certainly  not  less  worth 
undertaking,  which  we  hope  may  yet  be  performed  by  some 
EngUsh  editor  of  Justinian.  It  is  now  pretty  well  known  that 
the  supposed  independence  of  our  Common  Law,  which  has  been  so 
much  exalted  by  the  patriotism  of  English  text-writers,  must  be 
taken  with  very  large  qualifications.  It  is  true  that  the  ways  in 
which  we  have  developed  our  principles  have  been  independent 
enough ;  but  the  Roman  elements  in  the  principles  themselves  are 
more  considerable  than  is  perhaps  even  yet  generally  admitted. 
Thus  it  may  be  said  with  some  confidence  that  the  groundwork  of 
our  law  of  contract  is  essentially  Roman.  What  little  is  said 
about  contracts  by  Bracton  and  Britten  is  almost  entirely  from 
Roman  sources.  Even  when  Bracton  contradicts  the  Roman  law 
he  does  it  deliberately  and  expressly.  Thus  in  his  chapter  on 
Sale,  in  which  he  lays  down  a  doctrine  singularly  opposed  to  the 
modern  law  of  England  on  every  possible  point  of  difference,  and 
to  the  civil  law  on  most  of  such  points,  several  sentences  are  con- 
structed by  the  simple  process  of  stating  the  propositions  of  the 
Institutes  almost  word  for  word  in  a  categorical  negative.  And 
those  features  of  our  system  from  which  this  branch  of  our 
law  now  derives  its  distinctive  scientific  and  practical  merits  were 
not  settled  till  within  quite  modern  times.  For  instance,  the  doc- 
trine of  Consideration,  which  is  now  so  elementary  that  it  might 
well  be  taken  at  first  sight  for  immemorial,  appears  in  our  older 
books  in  a  wholly  vague  and  unformed  condition,  partly  due  to 
occasional  attempts  at  applying  imperfectly  understood  terms  and 
ideas  of  Roman  origin.  Even  as  late  as  Lord  Mansfield's  time  the 
probabilities  were  almost  evenly  balanced  whether  the  funda- 
mental distinction  should  be,  as  it  now  is,  between  contracts  under 
seal  and  contracts  not  under  seal,  or  between  contracts  in  writing 
and  contracts  not  in  writing.  Some  at  least  of  the  judges 
seem  to  have  been  ready  to  give  to  all  contracts  in  writing  with- 
out exception  the  force  and  solemnity  of  the  Roman  Stipulation. 
This  is  of  course  mentioned  only  as  one  striking  and  obvious  ex- 
ample out  of  many  which  we  cannot  now  go  into.  Moreover,  in 
addition  to  the  identity  of  many  leading  principles,  the  Roman 
law  has  in  sundry  special  departments  been  deliberately  adopted 
by  our  Legislature,  or  has  turned  the  scale  in  doubtful  questions  in 
our  courts.  The  cases  in  which  this  has  happened  are  too  familiar 
to  need  dwelling  upon ;  it  will  be  enough  to  specify,  as  being  both 
modern  and  important,  the  decisions  on  the  rights  of  a  landowner 
in  respect  of  underground  waters. 

But  we  must  return  from  a  digression,  for  which  the  interest  of 
the  subject  is  our  only  excuse,  to  Justinian's  Institutes.  It  seems 
to  us  that  an  edition  so  framed  as  to  exhibit  a  comparative  view  of 
Bracton,  and  perhaps  also  of  the  analogies  of  our  modern  English 
law,  might  be  of  great  service  to  scholars,  and  might  also  be  a  most 
useful  encouragement  to  students  to  follow  the  historical  and  com- 
parative method,  which  is  certainly  not  less  interesting  and  fruitful 
in  law  than  in  any  other  branch  of  learning,  but  which  in  this 
country  is  still  too  little  applied  to  it.  The  way  for  such  an  edition 
as  we  imagine  is  already  in  some  measure  prepared  by  Giiterbock's 
essay  on  IBracton ;  and  the  undertaking  would  be  one  not  im- 
worthy  of  either  of  our  Universities. 

As  to  the  short  introduction  prefixed  to  this  edition,  Mr. 
Holland  says,  in  studiously  moderate  language,  that  it  contains 
"  some  information  as  to  the  mode  'in  which  the  Institutes 
were  compiled,  and  the  object  which  their  compilers  had  in 
view."  But  this  information  has  been  selected  and  put  together 
with  a  degree  of  care  and  skill  far  exceeding  that  which  is 
generally  found  in  introductions  to  text-books.  Exactly  those 
points  are  brought  out  as  to  the  sources,  composition,  and  con- 
temporary surroundings  of  Justinian's  Institutes  on  which  the 
reader  will  most  want  to  be  instructed ;  and  much  useful 
matter  which  a  student  will  hardly  find  collected  elsewhere  in 
English  is  here  condensed  in  a  clear,  compendious,  and  trust- 
worthy exposition  of  some  thirty  pages.  The  only  fault  we  have  to 
find  is  that  there  are  a  few  misprints,  one  of  which  is  so  plausible 
that  it  ought  to  bo  specially  noticed.  In  the  description  of  the 
Institutes  extracted  from  the  Proocmium  to  the  Digest  we  read 
"  ex  omni  pcne  veterum  Institutionum  corpore  ditninatas."  This 
looks  like  an  authority,  though  it  would  be  a  sorr^  one  enough, 
for  the  slovenly  use  of  the  word  eliminate  by  some  English  writers, 
who  think  it  means  extracting  that  which  is  wanted  from  out  of  that 
which  is  not  wanted ;  whereas  its  real  force,  as  wo  need  hardly  say, 
is  the  very  reverse,  and  this  for  the  good  reason  that  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  word  is  simply  to  turn  out  of  doors.  But  this 
climimitm  is  a  clerical  error  for  elimatax,  refined  or  polislied — a 
quite  difleient  word,  which  seems  indeed  to  have  taken  the  fancy 
(£  Justinian's  advisers,  being  several  times  repeated  in  the 
Constitutions  eulogizing  his  scheme. 

One  small  point  hius  struck  us  in  Mr.  Holland's  account  of  the 
work  of  compiling  the  institutes.  lie  moulions  that  the  actual 
drafting  wa,s  probably  done  by  Thoophilus  and  IJorotheus,  Tribonian 
having  only  tlio  general  Huporint(;n<loj)co  of  the  work  ;  but  ho 
anys  nothing  nf  Ilusclikc's  ingeniously  workod-out  conjocturo  that 
tho  first  two  books  wero  written  by  Dorotheus  and  the  two  last 
by  ThcopliiluH.  A  f(!W  words  on  this  point  might  have  added  to 
the  interest  and  individuality,  so  to  speak,  of  tho  briefly  told  facts. 
But  perhaps  tho  matter  was  thought  too  doubtful  or  trilling  to  bo 
introduced;  and  this  is,  after  all,  one  of  the  dcluils  on  which  an 
editor  must  bo  allowed  to  follow  his  own  judgment. 


The  announcements  of  the  Clarendon  Press  show  that  Mr. 
Holland  has  in  contemplation  another  work  of  a  more  original 
kind.  We  trust  that  this  will  fulfil  the  promise  given  by  what  he 
has  already  done,  and  that  he  will  introduce  English  students  to 
a  general  scientific  understanding  of  legal  principles  as  well  as  he 
has  introduced  them  to  the  reading  of  the  Institutes. 


ARMSTRONG'S  KING  SAUL* 

MR.  ARMSTRONG,  whose  tragedy  of  Ugone  was  noticed  in 
these  columns  some  while  ago,  gave  evidence  by  that  poem, 
not  only  of  very  considerable  qualifications  for  dramatic  writing, 
but  apparently  of  the  intention  to  work  further  in  the  same 
direction.  A  man  of  letters,  with  such  an  intention,  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  attracted  by  the  character  of  Saul ;  and,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  announcement  of  "  Part  I."  prefixed  to  the 
present  volume,  it  is  intended  that  King  Saul  shall  not  stand 
alone,  but  that  a  trilogy  at  all  events  shall  be  constructed  by 
adding  a  dramatic  analysis  of  the  characters  of  the  two  succeeding 
kings._  It  is  perhaps  questionable  how  far  the  unique  historic 
material  drawn  from  the  Bible  can  be  satisfactorily  treated  in  this 
way.  For  this  is  material  which,  no  matter  from  what  point  of 
view  it  is  regarded,  will  always  hold  a  distinct  place  by  itself  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  generality  of  men,  and  upon  which  it 
is  extremely  hard — and  perhaps  impossible — to  throw  the  light  of 
complete  critical  illustration.  However,  be  that  as  it  may,  this  is 
not  the  first  time  that  the  material  has  been  used,  nor  will  it  be 
the  last ;  and,  as  we  said  before,  the  character  of  Saul  in  par- 
ticular presents  attractions  of  great  force.  It  is  instinct  with 
intensely  dramatic  elements.  He  stands  midway  between  an  old 
world  and  a  new,  between  the  unbroken  theocracy  and  the 
naturalism  of  the  developed  monarchy.  To  a  devout  adherent 
of  the  older  system  the  impending  revolution  mtist  have  seemed 
likely  to  be  even  more  complete  than  it  ever  in  fact  became; 
there  must  have  been  a  well-grounded  apprehension  that  the 
sacred  nation  wotild  become  merged  and  lost  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  a  degree  which  was  never  in  fact  realized.  Fears  such 
as  these  were  doubtless  "  in  the  air  "  all  through  the  lifetime  of  the 
first  liing,  and  largely  contributed  to  the  difficulties  of  his  position. 
Besides  which,  there  were  a  vagueness  and  irresolution,  not 
only  in  his  attitude  towards  the  great  office  that  had  preceded 
his  own,  but  in  the  grain  of  his  character,  which  have  had 
perhaps  few  parallels  in  the  written  records  of  real  life,  and  which 
resemble,  as  a  mere  study  of  psychology,  nothing  so  much  as  the 
embodied  representation  of  doubt  in  the  character  of  Hamlet. 
There  is  further  the  sense  of  isolation  and  estrangement  which 
grew  upon  him,  and  entered  largely  into  the  moulding  of  his 
actions.  To  explain  this  as  a  form  of  madness  would  probably 
have  seemed  either  unintelligible  or  nonsensical  to  the  Hebrew 
historian.  To  him  it  was  explanation  enough  that  "  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  had  departed."  And  Mr.  Browning,  in  a  lyric  which  we 
should  think  will  always  rank  among  the  most  beautiful  things  he 
ever  wrote,  is  contented  to  acquiesce  in  the  same  interpretation — 
the  self-infiicted  loss  of  a  familiar  intercourse  and  trusted 
guidance,  the  absence  of  which  resulted  in  a  permanently  re- 
morseful consciousness : — 

He  i"  S.aul,  j'e  remember  in  glory — ere  error  had  bent 
The  broad  brow  from  the  daily  commuuion. 

Another  conceivable  interpretation  of  Saul's  gloomy  and  depres- 
sing sense  of  estrangement  would  be  to  regard  him  as  a  man  who 
revolted  from  the  severe  code  and  principles  of  the  theocracy,  and 
protested  against  them, and  who  writhed  under  a  tyranny  which  he 
was  still  not  strong  enough  to  throw  off.  This  way  of  looking  at  hia 
character  is  conceivable,  though  the  narrative  supplies  no  adequate 
foundation  for  it.  The  position  of  Saul  would,  according  to  it, 
closely  resemble  that  of  the  chorus  in  Mr.  Swinburne's  AtalantOy 
when  it  breaks  out  into  tho  very  rhythmical,  but  very  raving, 
complaint  against  the  Supremo  rule : — 

Thou  liast  taken  love,  and  given  us  sorrow  again  ; 
With  pain  tliou  hast  filled  us  full  to  the  eyes  and  cars. 

We  should  have  felt  freer  to  judge  of  the  exact  conception  of  this 
character  which  Mr.  Armstrong  has  developed  if  ho  had  not 
thought  fit  to  choose,  as  a  motto  for  his  drama,  the  well-known 
passage  in  Lucretius  about  tho  mischiefs  worked  by  religion — the 
linos  which  end 

Quod  contra  sfcpius  ilia 
Eclligio  peperit  scelcrosa  atquo  impia  facta. 

If  the  selection  of  this  motto  were  intended  to  convey  that  Saul 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  victim  of  a  cruel  and  despotic  national 
belief  embodied  in  Samuel — that  while  tho  King,  with  a  wise 
and  genial  humanity,  would  have  spared  Agag,  the  Judge 
"  hewed  him  in  pieces  "  out  of  tho  impulses  of  a  religion  of 
tyranny  and  terror,  and  that  Saul  fell  at  last  entangled  in  his 
opposition  to  this  system,  and  crippled  by  a  superstitious  dread  of 
it  which  ho  could  not  shako  off— wo  should  not  onlv  differ  from 
such  a  reading  of  tho  circumstances,  but  wo  should  feel  that  a 
good  deal  of  Mr.  Armstrong's  analysis  would  be  out  of  harmony 
with  it  also.  Yet,  without  some  such  reading  as  this,  it  is  hai'd 
to  see  precisely  what  the  motto  is  intended  to  convoy.  We  prefer 
to  do  what  wo  could  sonietinios  wish  that  authors  would  more 
often  do  themselves— namely,  to  leave  the  motto  aloiio  altogether  ; 
and,  considering  tho  drama  on  its  internal  showing  simply,  wo  see 

•  The  Trapedi/  of  Juriicl.  Part  I.  Kinp  Saul.  I?v  Gcoigo  Francis 
Ainistiong.  IVI.A.,  rrul'cs.wr  of  History  and  English  Literature  in  the 
tiuctu'3  College,  Cork.    London  :  Longuiaua  &  Co.  1872. 
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reason  for  regarding  Mr.  Aimstrong's  treatment  as  one  of  genuine 
ability,  of  sound  choice  on  the  whole,  and  of  very  careful  study. 

It  is  quite  true  that  in  certain  places  he  has  seemed  bent  on 
making  Saul  the  mouthpiece  of  sentiments  which  are  excellent 
enough  in  the  sphere  of  modernized  society,  but  which  would  have 
been  death  and  destruction  amidst  some  of  the  struggles  that  ac- 
companied the  settlement  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  Thus,  when 
Agag  is  fawning  on  the  King  and  pleading  whiningly  for  his  life^ 
Saul  answers : — 

/  am  not  thy  God.  Arise. 
I  hunger  not  for  any  flesh  of  men. 
I  would  have  love  on  earth  ;  I  cry  for  rest 
From  violent  strifes.    Thou  poor  and  ignorant  king, 
I  have  not  fonght  against  thee  for  the  glut 
Of  hate  or  wrath,  or  of  mine  own  intent. 
I  love  not  blood-shedding  or  any  pain. 

And,  to  recur  to  the  attit  ude  of  deliberate  opposition  mentioned 
above,  in  his  rage  after  the  execution  of  Agag  by  Samuel,  the 
King  breaks  out : — 

A  world  of  ruin,  of  ruin.  Thou  hard  God ! 
Is  the  deep  earth  so  starved,  and  Thy  diy  dust 
So  hungered  that  Thou  feedest  clay  with  clay  ? 

«  *  *  * 

I  dream  but  of  a  dream.   Another  dawn, 
This  wave  of  life  heaves,  breaks,  and  one  white  wreath 
Of  foam  to  the  wide  surge  of  sea  will  cling 
A  moment,  then  Thy  waters  roll  at  play. 
What  hast  Thou  done  that  Thou  shouldst  cry  for  love, 
Or  any  homage  of  the  failing  knees  ? 

And,  once  more,  in  talking  with  Abner  and  Jonathan,  he  speaks  of 

The  inevitable 
Fierce  God,  my  maker,  and  my  enemy, 
Against  whose  will  suggestions  of  deep  hell 
Drive  me  to  war  with  hate  that  hath  no  pause. 

But  that  these  utterances  are  not  intended  to  convey  the  whole 
of  the  attitude  of  Saul  is  made  clear  by  the  forcible  and  well- 
considered  development  of  the  character  of  Samuel,  and  by  the 
words  that  are  put  into  his  mouth.  He  is  the  champion,  not  of 
a  blind  and  despotic  superstition,  but  of  law  and  order  and 
obedience : — 

Obey  his  bests. 
Thou  shalt  not  do  aught  ill. "  Ye  are  but  fools, 
Confu  sing  Pain  with  Evil,  Virtue's  self 
With  E  ase,  and  God  with  Man. 

*  *  *  « 

He  is  most  high  who  humblest  at  God's  knees 
Lies,  loving  God,  and  trusting  though  He  smite. 

The  bright,  soothing,  and  consolatory  side  of  an  absolute  reli- 
gious obedience  is  also  brought  into  prominence  more  than  once  by 
David,  and  especially  in  the  remarkable  j-hesis  beginning 
0  King,  I  know  not  through  what  ways  He  moves. 
Except,  perhaps,  in  the  last  scene,  when  the  final  battle  is  over, 
David  is  never  introduced  without  the  impression  of  grace  and 
dignity,  and  this  speech  in  particular  is  deserving  of  quotation : — 

I  know 

He  liveth,  and  the  worlds  are  all  too  mean 
To  hold  His  glory ;  and  the  worst  is  well. 
And  when  the  sweet  winds  fondle,  lo  !  mine  eye 
Visions  a  Hand  that  cools  my  branded  brows 
For  pity  ;  when  the  sun  on  lonely  hills 
Drives  back  the  night  and  cold,  and  fingers  numb 
Grow  firm  upon  the  staves,  I  dream  of  One 
Who  winds  me  in  warm  raiment  from  the  frost 
For  pity,  and  I  sing  to  Him  for  joy. 

•  •  *  « 

So  have  sung  strange  songs 
Of  things  that  are  or  shall  be,  while  I've  heard 
A  voice  not  mine  make  music  with  the  strings ; 
And  so  will  live,  obeying  as  He  bids, 
And  drinking  all  the  wonder  of  His  world, 
Until  lie  draw  me  nearer,  and  I  see 
Hereafter  that  High  Temple  where  He  dwells : 
And  I  am  but  an  arrow  in  His  hand 
To  pierce  thine  enemies,  O  King,  and  save 
The  glory  and  the  soul  of  Israel. 

Saul  himself,  while  the  last  battle  on  Gilboa  is  pending,  falls 
back  upon  the  thoughts  of  earlier  days,  and  asks  for  the  solitce  and 
support  that  was  once  familiar,  though  later  he  again  rejects  the 
desire  :— 

O  that  one 

Of  all  His  prophets,  priests,  or  sooth-s.ayers, 
Might  come,  my  deeds  forgiven,  and  one  hour 
Counsel  of  life  and  death,  and  in  my  heart 
Pour  all  the  gathered  treasure  of  long  thought 
The  wise  have  laid  together  !  Ah,  meseems 
They  know  whate'er  man  may,  and  one  late  bom 
Searching  alone,  attempts  a  boundless  realm. 
And  better  far  to  lay  the  aching  head 
Upon  their  breasts  who  stand  'twixt  God  and  men. 
Aid  drink  sweet  solace  of  their  counsel  kind. 

And  thus  the  character  of  Saul  is  delineated,  powerfully  and  com- 
prehensively when  the  drama  is  taken  entire,  as  what  it  probably 
was  in  reality — a  character  of  confusions,  of  energies  not  quelled, 
but  stimulated  from  morbid  sources,  and  utterly  undirected. 
These  were  the  confusions  of  conscious  decadence ;  and  the  violent, 
bat  always  imsuccessful,  efforts  of  remorse  to  find  oblivion  in  a 
deliberate  attitude  of  defiance,  the  sense  of  the  hoUowness  of  king- 
ship when  severed  from  the  reality  of  influence,  and  the  King's  still 
eager  lore  of  his  people,  though  blurred  almost  always  by  despair, 
and  sometimes  by  the  brute  impulse  of  impotent  j  ealousy  against  the 
fore-destined  successor,  have  been  taken  up  one  after  the  other  in 


Mr.  Armstrong's  drama  in  a  really  masterly  manner.    He  has 

made  great  way  since  the  publication  of  Uyone,  and  we  can 
scarcely  find  a  higher  commendation  for  the  tragedy  of  Kiiig  Saul 
than  to  say  that,  in  choosing  his  subject,  its  author  did  not  overtax 
his  legitimate  strength. 

It  is  indeed  a  subject  which  ought  to  stimulate  any  man  capable 
of  treating  it  at  all.  The  central  figure  is  itself  so  laden  with  in- 
terest that  it  is  easy  to  overlook  the  dramatic  power  and  vitality 
even  of  those  which  are  quite  subordinate.  The  somewhat  wearied, 
but  true  and  unswerving,  loyalty  of  Abner  is  excellently  illustrated 
in  this  tragedy.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  skill  in  the  treatment  of 
the  two  daughters,  Merab  and  Michal,  and  in  the  ready  intuition 
with  which,  after  the  victory  won  against  the  Philistines,  Saul 
penetrates  the  relations  held  by  the  two  towards  David. 

Saul.  Merab  ! — Thou  hast  gentle  hands, 

My  daughter  ;  thou  art  faithful,  fond,  and  fair  .... 
I  rend  the  oath  to  pieces  .  .  .  thou  shalt  never 
Fall  to  the  goatherd's  flat. 
Michal.  My  father  1 

Saul.  What  ! 

Thine  eyes  are  like  an  harlot's,  full  of  lies 
And  dear  deceit.  O,  hide  thee  from  my  face ! 
The  Israelites  maintain  the  functions  of  a  chorus  throughout, 
sometimes  in  lyrical  strophes,  sometimes  in  ordinary  metre,  almost 
always  in  good  keeping  with  the  general  effect,  and  never  obtru- 
sively. "When  Saul  is  at  the  height  of  rage  alter  the  execu- 
tion of  Agag,  they  announce  his  coming  very  much  in  the  half- 
muttering  manner  of  a  Greek  semi-chorus; — 

Israelites.  Lo,  hither  cometh  he  !    The  King,  the  King ! 
Our  hearts  bow  in  us  like  tlie  olive-woods 
All  one  way  in  the  wiud,  nor  have  we  strength 
To  stand  before  that  awful  form  inflamed 
With  wrath  like  thunders  in  the  swollen  rack. 
Stay  ye :  incline  the  head  ;  for  God  is  here — 
His  hand  is  heavy  on  the  stricken  King. 
The  cool,  hard  persuasiveness  of  Doeg,  goading  the  King  into  the 
false  step  of  the  massacre  of  the  priests,  is  conceived  and  worked 
out  with  great  care,  and  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  things  in  the 
book.    And  the  absolute,  self-regardless  devotion  of  Jonathan  at 
once  to  his  father's  enemy  and  to  his  father  is  drawn  with  real 
beauty  and  without  a  touch  of  excessive  colouring. 

The  concluding  scene,  after  the  battle  of  Gilboa,  is  a  disappoint- 
ment compared  with  the  finer  work  of  the  main  portion  of  the 
drama.  The  laments  of  David,  in  particular,  strike  us  as  poor  and 
tame  by  comparison ;  the  real  fact  being,  perhaps,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  write  anything  at  all  on  the  level  of  the  subject  after 
studying  the  immortal  dirge  in  the  narrative  itself.  This  scene 
reads  as  if  it  had  been  held  by  the  author  to  be  a  necessary  step  of 
transition  towards  the  next  drama  of  the  trilogy,  if  trilogy  it  is  to 
be  ;  and  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  King  Saul  would  have  stood 
better  without  this  appendage,  ending  with  the  end. 

We  have  said  enough  to  indicate  our  general  belief  in  Mr. 
Armstrong's  powers,  and  our  appreciation  of  this  particular  work. 
We  will  leave  the  question  of  the  motto  in  his  own  hands,  only 
expressing  a  hope  that,  in  any  succeeding  parts  of  the  dramatic 
series,  the  genuine  elements  of  tragedy  may  be  as  little  as  possible 
mixed  up  with  real  or  imagined  disturbances  of  modern  thought 
in  matters  of  religious  belief  or  sentiment.  He  has  genius  enough 
and  industry  enough  to  write  wisely  and  well  and  enduringly  in 
the  field  where  he  has  already  begun  to  work  with  prosperous 
omens. 


HUNT'S  CONTEMPOEAKY  ESSAYS  IN  THEOLOGY.* 

IN  considering  Mr.  Hunt's  "  Contemporary  Essays  "  we  must 
narrow  our  view  much  more  than  he  has  done  in  the  Essays 
themselves.  It  will  not  be  to  our  purpose  to  bear  constantly  in 
mind  that  he  has  written  some  large  books  of  considerable  ability 
and  interest,  and  has  attained  the  distinguished  honour  of  a  place 
in  the  Roman  Index.  We  must  take  what  he  now  offers  us,  and 
endeavour  to  ascertain  how  far  it  possesses  real  and  independent 
value.  When  he  gives  a  volume  the  title  of  Contemporary  Essays 
in  Theolo(/i/,h.e  means  of  course  to  indicate  something  more  than  the 
fact  that  most  of  its  contents  are  reprinted  from  the  Contemporary 
lieview.  In  his  brief  preface  he  tells  us  that  a  new  apprehension  of 
the  meaning  of  Christianity  is  imperative,  and  his  essays  must  be 
regarded  as  a  sincere,  though  confessedly  imperfect,  contribution  to 
that  re-shaping  of  doctrines  and  institutions  which  he  holds  to  be 
necessary.  It  must  be  understood  that  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them  as  articles  which  have  appeared  in  the  Contemporary 
Review,  and  not  very  much  with  them  as  representing  a  school  of 
modern  thought.  Their  really  distinctive  features  will  probably 
be  brought  out  sufficiently  in  the  process  of  considering  them 
simply  as  a  volume  of  collected  essays. 

There  are  exceptions  to  most  rules,  but  collections  of  essays 
which  have  attained  any  wide  success  will  be  found  generally  to 
agree  in  the  following  particulars.  They  are  finished  compositions 
on  a  small  scale,  not  intended  to  excite  the  passions,  or  to  put  a 
severe  strain  on  the  attention,  but  rather  to  be  easily  taken  into 
the  intellectual  system,  and  be  digested  at  leisure  and  with  com- 
fort. They  may  contain  the  results  of  much  thought  and  learn- 
ing ;  yet,  as  the  thought  is  not  exhibited  in  a  painfully  abstract 
form,  so  the  learning  wears  a  gentle  and  engaging  aspect,  if  it 
does  not  hide  itself  behind  a  semi-transparent  veil  of  general  cul- 


•  Contemporary  Essays  in  Thmhcjy.  By  the  Kev.  John  Hunt,  Author 
of  "  An  Essay  on  Pantiioism,"  "History  of  Religious  Thought  in  England," 
&c.    London  :  Strahau  &  Co.  1873. 
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ture.  As  a  series  they  produce  an  impression  in  virtue  of  a  tone 
or  purpose  running  through  them  which  carries  the  reader  from 
essay  to  essay  without  sense  of  jar  or  disturbance,  and  leaves  him 
at  his  journey's  end  vsdth  a  contented  feeling,  like  that  of  a  tra- 
veller by  railway  who  has  gone  a  great  many  miles  witliout  being 
obliged  to  change  carriages.  Mr.  Hunt  may  not  appreciate  this 
ideal;  at  any  rate,  he  does  not  conform  to  it.  He  is  rough, 
abrupt,  and  abounds  in  startling  paradoxical  suggestions.  Having 
consulted  many  books,  he  makes,  ia  a  perfectly  unaffected  manner, 
a  needless  parade  of  his  acquaintance.  His  essays  are  on  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  and  their  coherence,  so  far  as  they  have  any, 
is  largely  due  to  asperities  of  temper  and  feeling  by  means  of 
which  they  stick  to  each  other,  and  perhaps  to  the  mind  of  the 
unsympathetic  reader,  like  burrs. 

A  few  of  Mr.  Hunt's  obiter  dicta  will  sufficiently  illustrate  his 
aptitude,  if  not  his  love,  for  paradox  and  extreme  assertion.  He 
teUs  us  that  "  it  is  impossible  now  to  receive  the  Mosaic  accounts 
of  Creation  as  more  than  the  popular  ideas  of  the  time  when 
they  were  written."  Surely  this  is  a  needlessly  startling  way  of 
stating  a  thesis  which  is  dismissed  in  less  than  a  page.  If  the 
Mosaic  account  embodies  the  popular  idea,  is  it  therefore  certain 
that  it  embodies  nothing  more  ?  The  ground  'can  be  cleared,  if 
necessary,  for  Mr.  Darwin  without  any  such  depreciation  of  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis.  If  that  chapter  contains  merely  the 
popular  idea,  the  Hebrew  mind  at  the  date  of  its  composition  may 
fairly  claim  to  have  been  in  advance  of  the  English  mind  as  we 
know  it  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  idea  on  the  subject  which 
is  still  popular  among  us  is  that  creation  means  making  something 
out  of  nothing.  Unlike  the  writer  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
half-educated  people  among  us  are  unable  to  entertain  at  once  the 
ideas  of  creation  and  development.  They  oppose  the  one  to  the 
other,  and  see  something  heterodox  in  fthe  notion  that  life  and 
order  issued  gradually  out  of  chaotic  confusion,  and  that  the  earth 
underwent  a  systematic  education  before  it  became  a  fit  home  for 
man. 

Mr.  Hunt  deals  as  succinctly  with  ecclesiastical  as  with  physical 
organization.  Of  ecclesiastical  assemblies  he  remarks  that  they 
"  may  be  useful  for  conference,  deliberation,  or  administration  of 
business;  they  may  be  mischievous,  like  the  Councils  of  Nice  and 
Trent;  or  they  may  be  harmless,  like  the  Pan- Anglican,  which 
gave  amusement  to  a  multitude  of  profane  people,  and  im- 
mortality to  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury."  The  general  admission 
here  made  of  the  possible  usefulness  of  synods  is  abundantly 
qualified  by  the  assertions  which  follow  of  their  uselessness  in 
particular  and  prominent  instances.  The  whole  question,  of 
course,  is  open  to  discussion,  but  the  novel  feeling  which  arises 
when  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  frames  a  passing 
remark  so  as  to  include  the  Councils  of  Nice  and  Trent  in 
the  same  condemnation  is  more  likely  to  smother  discussion  than 
to  promote  it.  We  all  know  the  curious  sensation  which  runs 
round  a  dinner-table  when  some  guest  has  blurted  out,  it  may 
be  unintentionally,  an  awkward  remark  which  makes  the  rest  of 
the  party  uncomfortable.  A  silence  ensues,  during  which  people 
look  askance  at  each  other  or  at  their  plates,  and  say  nothing,  be- 
cause they  really  do  not  know  what  to  say.  Mr.  Hunt  is  rather 
fond  of  introducing  observations  of  this  kind  at  his  literary 
banquet.  If  he  were  in  the  flesh  before  us,  we  really  should  not 
know  how  to  look  him  in  the  face  when  he  tells  us  that  "  the 
Homilies  indeed  contahi  a  godly  and  wholesome  doctrine,  but 
they  are  full  of  blasphemy  both  against  the  Pope  and  the  Devil." 
In  whose  interest  can  this  remark  be  made  ?  in  that  of  the  Pope,  or 
of  the  Devil,  or  of  both?  Since  no  praise  can  be  meant  for  the 
Homilies,  which  are  described  as  full  of  blasphemy,  it  would  seem 
that  the  Pope  and  the  Devil  are  somehow  included  by  Mr.  Hunt 
in  the  same  apology,  just  as  the  Councils  of  Nice  and  Trent  are 
included  in  the  same  condemnation.  Perhaps  if  our  plan  allowed 
us  to  refer  to  Mr.  Hunt's  work  on  Pantheism,  we  might  find  some 
indication  of  his  reasons  for  holding  that  black  is  not  so  very 
black,  nor  scarlet  so  very  scarlet.  But  as  mere  readers  of  so  many 
Contemporary  Essays,  he  throws  us  into  an  unlimited  sea  of  wonder. 
So,  again,  when  he  is  dealing  with  what  has  been  called  the  West- 
minster Scandal,  Mr.  Hunt  asserts,  without  restriction  or  qualifi- 
cation, that  on  that  occasion  "  the  Dean  of  Westminster  was  right 
in  every  way  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be  right."  This  method 
of  handling  the  subject  may  fairly  be  compared  to  that  of  the 
Scotchman  who,  when  proposing  to  maintain  in  argument  the 
superiority  of  Scotch  over  English  grapes,  began,  "  I  maun 
premeese  that  I  like  grapes  sour."  Any  moderate  view  of  tlie 
Dean's  conduct  with  regard  to  the  Westminster  Communion  is 
thrown  back  at  once  with  a  sharp  recoil  on  its  propounders  by  tlio 
formula  of  Mr.  Hunt.  If  we  agree  with  his  lundamcntal  propo- 
sition, we  are  silenced ;  if  we  disagree,  we  have  not  an  inch  of 
common  ground  with  him. 

■  It  would  bo  more  tedious  than  difficult  to  illustrate  the  inartifi- 
cial manner  in  which  Mr.  Hunt  sometimes  uses  liis  authorities, 
and  more  easy  than  amiable  to  bring  out  vividly  liis  tendency  to 
^ve  a  clearly  ono-aidod  treatment  to  subjects  on  which  he  writes 
with  something  like  a  personal  interest.  Jle  object5(  to  the  present 
Btato  of  patronage  in  llio  (Jhurcli  of  England,  and  ho  will  carry 
almost  all  liis  readers  witli  liim  when  ho  insists  on  the  scandals 
and  abuses  frequently  connected  with  the  sale  of  church  livings. 
But  ho  proposes  a  remedy  wlii(;h  would  bo  far  worse  than 
the  disease  when  lie  desires  that  the  patronage  of  all  livings 
vhould  bo  vested,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  parishioners.  In 
his  attacks  on  bisliops  ho  does  not  feel  liiiuBolf  obliged  to 
observe  strictly  the  limits  of  fact  or  probability.    Thus  ho  says 


that  if  a  curate  were  to  ask  an  English  bishop  to  help  him  to  find 
a  curacy,  the  episcopal  answer  would  be  written  with  a  coldness 
which  intimated  that,  not  being  a  beneficed  clergyman,  the  bishop 
did  not  consider  him  as  particularly  belonging  to  his  diocese,  or 
indeed  to  the  Church  at  all.  How  far  this.is  true  depends  on  the 
individual  bishop  and,  to  some  extent,  on  the  individual  curate  : 
as  a  general  statement,  it  is  an  exaggeration  beyond  the  verge  of 
caricature.  Again,  in  comparing  the  value  which  is  set,  vnth 
that  which  ought  to  be  set,  on  an  English  University  education, 
he  quite  overrates  the  difference  which  the  possession  of  an 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  degree  makes  among  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England.  On  these  subjects  Mr.  Hunt  has  not  the  far- 
sighted  calmness  which  we  desire  in  an  essayist.  His  tone  is 
rather  that  of  a  somewhat  excitable  person  who  writes  between 
two  and  four  in  the  morning  what  must  be  published  at  seven. 

Mr.  Hunt's  essays  are  not  argumentative,  and  their  style  is  un- 
fitted for  argument.  He  often  indulges  in  a  succession  of  short 
jerky  sentences,  which,  if  they  are  taken  by  threes,  are,  so  far  as 
reasoning  goes,  more  like  Welsh  triads  than  syllogisms.  The 
following  example  is  given,  as  it  comes,  by  chance,  for  it  is  the 
statement  which  it  contains,  and  not  any  peculiarity  of  its  form, 
which  has  led  to  its  selection  : — 

The  principle  on  which  the  Reformed  Church  of  England  was  established 
under  Elizabeth  is  sometimes  said  to  have  been  a  comprehension  ;  but  this 
is  an  ingenious  theory  rather  than  a  fact.  The  Thirty-nine  Articles  plainlj' 
speak  the  language  of  the  Augustinian  theology  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Swiss  Reformers.  Many  of  the  bishops  in  whose  hands  Elizabeth 
placed  the  government  of  the  Church  had  been  in  exile,  and  were  full  of 
the  theology  of  Calvin.  The  old  priests  who  had  conformed  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  under  Mary  were  allowed  to  remain  under  Elizabeth,  but 
only  on  condition  of  their  embracing  the  Articles,  and  teaching  the  doctrines 
set  forth  in  the  Homilies.  The  Pope  and  the  Pope's  peculiar  doctrines  were 
excluded. 

The  first  of  the  sentences  here  quoted  points,  it  would  seem,  to 
a  negative  conclusion ;  but  how  that  conclusion  is  supported  by 
what  follows  must  remain  a  mystery.  Mr.  Hunt  apparently  in- 
tends to  urge  in  favour  of  it  that  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  are  full 
of  the  theology  of  Calvin  ;  and  to  prove  this,  we  must  suppose,  he 
observes  that  they  were  signed  both  by  Calvinist  bishops  and  by 
such  Komish  priests  as  were  inclined  to  conform.  But,  unless 
Mr.  Hunt  can  show  that  either  Calvinists  or  old  priests  of  the 
Koman  communion,  by  signing  the  Articles,  did  what  they  were 
intended  not  to  do,  the  facts  which  h«  alleges  disprove  the  position 
for  which  he  seems  to  be  arguing,  and  favour  the  belief  that  the 
Church  of  England  was  established  under  Queen  Elizabeth  on 
comprehensive  principles.  But  we  are  not  sure  that  we  have  put 
Mr.  Hunt's  propositions  together  as  he  would  wish.  One  thing, 
however,  is  clear,  that  they  stand  in  his  essay  without  much 
obvious  cogency  or  relevancy  to  each  other.  Perhaps  he  may  have 
been  aware  in  the  retrospect  that  the  case  he  had  made  out  was  a 
weak  one,  for  he  thus  returns  to  the  charge  in  a  later  essay : — 

The  only  arguments  ever  advanced  against  the  Calvinism  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  are  the  two  feeble  pleas  put  forward  by  Archbishop  Laurence. 
The  first  is  that  the  Articles  were  compiled  from  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
which  is  simply  begging  the  question  that  on  these  subjects  the  German 
reformers  did  not  agree  with  Calvin.  The  second  argument  is  derived  from 
the  rejection  of  the  Lambeth  Articles.  But  any  one  who  reads  the  only 
authentic  account  which  we  have  of  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  will 
find  it  plainly  stated  that  the  Lambeth  Articles  were  not  rejected  because 
they  differed  from  the  Thirty- nine,  but  simply  because  there  was  no 
necessity  for  them.  King  James,  who  decided  on  their  rejection,  was 
himself  at  that  time  a  strong  Calvinist,  and  the  compiler  of  the  Lambeth 
Articles,  Archbishop  Whitgift,  was  a  member  of  the  Conference,  and  a  chief 
supporter  of  the  King. 

Surely  Mr.  Hunt  goes  on  here  a  great  deal  too  fast.  He  claims 
the  right  to  call  the  Articles  Calvinistic  because  on  some  points 
they  state  a  view  in  which  Calvin  agreed  with  the  German 
reformers.  But,  so  far  as  Calvin  and  Luther  agreed  in  the  substance 
of  the  Seventeenth  Article,  they  agree  also  with  St.  Augustine, 
who  cannot  be  called  a  Calvinist  without  an  anachronism  and 
something  worse.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  to  call  the  Articles 
Romanist  because  they  teach  the  same  doctrine  on  the  Trinity 
which  is  held  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  Their  studied  departure 
on  some  important  points  from  the  Calvinistic  phraseology 
is  clear  beyond  dispute.  Again,  we  need  proof  that  James 
was  a  strong  Calvinist  at  the  time  of  the  Hampton  Court 
Conference.  According  to  Dr.  Barlow,  ho  maintained  at  the 
Conference  the  divine  institution  of  episcopacy,  and  quoted 
with  applause  the  aphorism.  No  bishop  no  king ;  a  Scotch 
Presbytery,  he  said,  as  well  agreed  with  a  monarchy  as 
God  with  the  Devil.  These  are  not  exactly  the  sentiments  of  a 
strong  Calvinist.  Dr.  Cardwell  has  observed  that  Archbishop 
Whitgift  was  too  old  and  too  infirm  to  take  any  active  part  in  tho 
proceedings  at  Hampton  Court ;  indeed  he  was  a  dying  man,  for 
the  Conference  was  held  on  tho  I2th,  1 6th,  and  i8th  days  of 
January,  1604,  and  ho  expired  on  tho  29th  of  February.  Some 
nine  years  before  ho  had  really  wished  to  make  the  Church  of 
ICngland  less  comprehensive  by  introducing  tho  Lambeth  Articles; 
and  Elizabotli  was  so  far  from  admiring  the  iirocoeding  that  she 
threaten(!d  him  and  his  friends  with  a  prccmunirc. 

On  tho  whole,  wo  must  conclude  that  Mr.  Hunt's  essays  are 
neitlier  very  good  in  themselves  nor  admirably  adapted  to  further 
his  wishes.  His  general  views  may  bo  right ;  his  longer  books 
may  be  excellent ;  as  tho  historian  or  philosoplier  of  religion  he 
may  soar  above  ordinary  criticism.  But  lie  has  not  the  distinctive 
virtues  of  an  essayist,  and  by  collecting  his  essays  he  has  not  pro- 
duced a  volume  which  is  of  iiuportanco  in  contemporary  theology. 
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CALIBAN,  THE  MISSING  LINK.* 

DR.  DANIEL  WILSON,  Professor  of  History  and  English 
Literature  at  University  College,  Toronto,  having  studied 
•with  some  care  the  doctrine  of  evolution  as  taught  by  Mr.  Darwin 
and  his  disciples,  finds,  as  many  have  found  before  him,  a  gap  in 
the  chain  which  ought  continuously  to  connect  the  highest  with  the 
lowest  organization.  In  his  mind  the  very  worst  savage  obsti- 
nately refuses  to  be  hooked  on  to  the  very  best  monkey.  Nor  does 
the  difficulty  necessarily  arise  from  the  vast  superiority  of  the 
savage,  since  superiority  may  in  some  instances  be  claimed  by  the 
gorilla.  The  gorilla  in  his  native  retreat  is  thoroughly  natural, 
his  fur  is  in  good  condition,  his  physical  state  harmonizes  beauti- 
fully with  the  functions  he  is  required  to  perform  ;  and,  while  he 
is  incapable  of  moral  wrong,  in  every  relationship  that  binds 
him  to  his  species  he  fulfils  his  duties  to  perfection.  Even  Mr. 
Darwin,  cited  by  Mr.  Wilson,  perceives  that  in  some  respects  our 
semi-human  progenitors  must  have  been  more  advanced  in  natural 
ethics  than  some  of  their  more  highly  organized  descendants. 

They  would  not,"  he  says,  *'  have  practised  infanticide ;  for  the 
instincts  of  the  lower  animals  are  never  so  perverted  as  to  lead 
them  regularly  to  destroy  their  own  offspring."  These  circumstances 
considered,  we  must  agree  with  Mr.  Wilson  that,  when  the 
Australian  Bushman,  or  any  other  savage  of  the  basest  type,  is 
called  brutish,  the  brute  is  wantonly  and  unjustifiably  insulted. 
The  gorilla  is  good  as  far  as  he  goes,  carrying  out  the  apparent 
end  of  his  being ;  the  "  filthy,  unnaturally  licentious,  morally 
abject  savage,"  not  answering  to  similar  conditions,  is  no  more 
ia  a  state  of  nature  than  the  vilest  gamin  of  a  Parisian  mob. 
"  Man  is  most  like  the  healthy,  well-conditioned  wild 
animal,  when  seen  in  a  state  of  civilization ;  well-housed, 
cleanly,  and  in  all  instances  obedient  to  the  laws  of  nature, 
alike  personally  and  in  every  social  relation."  The  idiot, 
who  is  unquestionably  a  product  of  degradation,  might  be  mis- 
taken for  a  "  manward "  stage  of  progression  from  the  ape ; 
and  a  similar  mistake,  in  Mr.  Wilson's  opinion,  is  made  when  the 
savage,  or  degraded  man,  is  compared  with  the  matured  lower 
poiimal,  for  the  pm-pose  of  showing  that  the  former  is  but  a 
development  of  the  latter.  Before  we  can  say  what  is  a  state  of 
nature  for  man,  we  must  determine  what  the  nature  of  man  really 
is — establish,  in  the  words  of  Fichte,  "die  Bestimmung  des 
Menschen." 

The  suggestion  that  the  doctrine  of  evolution  fails  because  the 
■very  best  man  is  not  brought  into  close  proximity  with  the  very 
best  beast  seems,  at  the  first  glance,  like  one  of  those  ingenious 
paradoxes  with  which  Protagoras  or  Gorgias  might  have  amused 
his  hearers.  But  Mr.  Wilson  intends  no  paradox,  and  perfectly 
knows  what  he  means,  as  the  following  passage  clearly  shows : — 

If  that  is  the  state  of  nature  for  the  brute  in  which  it  is  found  perfect  in 
fojm,  in  fur,  or  plumage,  fulfilling  the  ends  of  life  in  healthful  accordance 
with  every  natural  instinct,  the  savage  man,  regarded  as  an  animal,  is  in  no 
such  state.  On  thecontrarj-,  he  exhibits  just  such  an  abnormal  deterioration 
from  his  true  condition  as  is  consistent  with  the  perverted  free-will  of  the 
rational  free  agent  that  he  is.  He  is  controlled  by  motives  and  impulses 
radically  diverse  from  any  brute  instinct.  This  very  capacity  for  moral 
degradation  is  one  of  the  distinctions  which  separate  man,  by  a  no  less  im- 
passable barrier  than  bis  latent  aptitude  for  highest  intellectual  development, 
from  all  living  creatures.  "  A  beast  that  wants  discourse  of  reason"  is 
Sbakspeare's  definition  of  the  inferior  animal  when,  in  his  Hamlet,  he  would 
contrast  it  with  the  unnatural  conduct  of  rational  man. 

This  is  very  acute  reasoning.  To  complete  the  desired  chain, 
we  have  not  only  to  ascend  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  intellectual 
condition — an  ascent  facilitated  by  the  extreme  docility  and 
sagacity  of  certain  animals — but  we  have  to  proceed  from  a 
feemg  in  which  there  is  no  moral  element  at  all  to  another  in 
which  the  moral  element  is  so  essential  that  it  is  susceptible  not 
only  of  elevation,  but  of  a  degradation  which  of  itself  implies 
a  deviation  from  the  path  prescribed  by  nature.  The  cleverest  dog, 
if  he  bites  the  inhabitants  of  a  whole  village,  is  incapable  of  a 
crime  ;  the  stupidest  man,  if  he  has  knocked  his  wife  on  the  head, 
h»3  committed  one.  Therefore,  in  moral  capacity,  though  not 
perhaps  in  actuality,  the  man  is  the  superior  creature  of  the  two — 
ay,  superior  to  the  faultless  dog,  who  does  nothing  but  watch  his 
master's  house  and  obey  his  master's  whistle.  The  two  bits  of 
the  chain  not  only  stand  apart,  but  pass  over  each  other — a  con- 
dition remarkably  unfavourable  when  a  juncture  is  to  be 
eflFected. 

The  degraded  man  being  in  a  certain  sense  worse  than  the  per- 
fect brute,  it  is  desirable  to  find  some  positive  attribute  which 
may  be  assigned  to  human  nature  in  general  and  not  at  all  to  the 
brute.  To  the  opinion  once  so  commonly  entertained  that  all 
nations,  even  the  most  barbarous,  have  some  notion,  more  or  less 
T«de,  of  a  Deity,  Mr.  Wilson  does  not  subscribe,  and  he 
shrewdly  warns  his  readers  that,  in  estimating  evidence  even  on 
this  point,  too  much  confidence  must  not  be  placed  in  the  reports 
of  missionaries  and  other  travellers,  however  honest  the  intentions 
of  these  may  be.  When  two  personages  respectively  belonging  to 
two  entirely  difFereat  stages  of  civilization  appear,  one  as  ques- 
tioner, the  other  as  respondent,  with  reference  to  matters  that  lie 
beyond  the  sphere  of  that  daily  life  which  is  common  to  them  both, 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  how  far  the  one  understood 
the  queries  and  the  other  the  answers ;  and  the  verbal  report  of  a 
conversation,  however  accurate,  is  of  little  value  where  the  two 
fcpeakers  never  attach  the  same  meaning  to  the  same  word.  The 
following  anecdote  is  worth  consideration  : — 

We  are  told  by  a  Christian  missionary  who  had  laboured  for  years  among 
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the  Chippeway  Indians,  preaching  to  them  at  first  with  the  aid  of  a  native 
interpreter,  that  he  was  shocked  when  at  a  later  date  he  listened  to 
similar  renderings  of  a  young  missionary's  address  into  the  language  now 
familiar  to  him,  to  discover  tliat  nearly  all  the  ideas  most  essential  to  the 
doctrines  they  sought  to  inculcate  were  lost  in  the  process.  The  interpreter 
translated  them  into  the  Pagan  notions  of  the  tribe,  and  so  the  Christian 
element  was  well  nigh  eliminated,  while  the  preacher  complacently  waited 
for  the  fruits  of  the  seed  he  fancied  to  have  been  sown. 

To  illustrate  still  further  the  difficulty  of  reasoning  from  the 
results  of  a  conversation  on  abstract  or  supernatural  subjects,  Mr.  1 
Wilson  puts  the  case  of  a  person  not  so  diverse  in  culture  from  his 
examiner  as  the  missionary  is  from  the  savage — namely,  the  case  of 
nn  ordinary  English  peasant,  unaccustomed  to  abstract  thought, 
who  is  questioned  on  some  of  the  more  recondite  points  of  Calvin- 
istic  theology  contained  in  the  "  Shorter  Catechism,"  which  was 
written,  be  it  remembered,  for  the  use  of  children.  The  man  is 
questioned  in  his  own  language,  and  has  many  ideas  in  common 
with  his  questioner ;  yet  his  answers  will  in  all  probability  be 
extremely  vague  and  intangible. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  willing  to  concede  that  the  notion  of  a 
Deity  is  not  universal  among  uncivilized  mankind.  The  common 
attribute,  in  his  view,  is  a  belief  in  the  supernatural,  virtually 
involving  the  belief  in  an  individual  immortality  to  be  predicated  of 
some  immaterial  substance,  which  maybe  called  soul  or  spirit; 
and  in  maintaining  this  view  he  encounters  the  assertion  made  by 
Captain  Burton  with  reference  to  the  negro,  that  he  believes 
"  in  a  ghost,  but  not  in  a  spirit ;  in  a  present  immaterial,  but 
not  in  a  future,"  with  this  addition — "  the  spirit  is  not  necessarily 
regarded  as  immortal  because  it  does  not  perish  with  the  body." 
Logically  Captain  Burton  is  quite  right.  A  belief  that  the 
soul  might  survive  the  body  for  some  half-a-dozen  years,  and 
then  perish,  does  not  involve  any  contradictio  in  adjecto.  Indeed 
Arthur  Schopenhauer  maintains  the  theory  of  a  palinge- 
nesis, resulting  in  a  Buddhist  Nirvana,  which  may  be  said' 
to  point  in  that  direction.  But  negro  Schopenhauers  are 
doubtless  scarce,  and  when  we  speak  in  reference  to  the  lowest 
intellect,  we  cannot  help  agreeing  with  Mr.  Wilson  that  Captain' 
Burton  has  made  a  distinction  without  a  difference,  and  that,  "if 
the  spirit  is  believed  to  survive  after  death,  the  very  idea  of  its 
subsequent  mortality  can  only  be  of  a  negative  kind,  the  mere 
result  of  the  incapacity  to  gi-asp  with  any  clearness  the  idea  of  life 
immortal." 

Instances  are,  of  course,  not  wanting  to  illustrate  the  belief  ini 
an  individuality  continued  often  after  death.  The  American 
Indian,  we  have  been  taught  long  ago,  provides  food  and  weapons 
for  his  dead  to  enable  them  to  start  properly  equipped  on  their 
new  stage  of  existence  ;  the  savage  of  North  Australia  will  not  go 
near  the  graves  of  his  tribe  at  night  or  alone,  and,  if  compelled  to 
do  so,  carries  a  stick  to  keep  ofl'  the  spirit  of  darkness.  So  natural 
to  unsophisticated  man,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Wilson,  is  a  belief 
in  the  supernatural,  that  he  finds  a  doctrine  of  annihilation  among 
the  hardest  things  to  conceive.  The  belief  that  there  is  no 
resurrection  or  any  other  form  of  renewed  life  after  death,  that 
there  is  no  spirit  distinct  from  the  material  world,  far  from  being 
natural,  is  a  result  of  civilization.  "  The  materialist  creed  belongs 
to  a  very  different  speculative  stage  of  evolution  "  from  that  repre- 
sented by  the  savage.  It  is  curious  how  different  results  can  by 
different  minds  be  drawn  from  the  same  premisses.  Mr.  Wilson's 
ascending  scale  of  intelligence  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of 
Auguste  Comte.  The  theological  view — in  other  words,  a  belief 
in  the  supernatural — is  proper  to  the  lower,  positivism  to  the 
higher,  civilization.  So  far  they  both  agree ;  but  what  is  to  one  a 
sign  of  advancement  is  to  the  other  a  symptom  of  moral  decline., 

With  great  power  of  reasoning  Mr.  Wilson  urges  the  important 
truth  that  the  fact  of  a  belief  is  not  to  be  disproved  by  the  inability 
of  the  supposed  believer  to  define  it.  He  finds  an  apt  illustration 
of  his  thesis  in  the  old  Scotch  ballad,  "  Clerk  Saunders."  The 
clerk's  ghost,  appearing  to  his  sweetheart,  thus  replies  to  her 
questions  about  the  other  world,  and  the  lot  there  of  women  who 
die  in  childbed  : — 

Their  beds  are  made  in  the  heavens  high, 
Down  at  the  foot  of  our  good  Lord's  knee, 

Weel  set  about  with  gilliflowers ; 
I  wot  sweet  company  for  to  see. 

O  cocks  are  crowing  a  merry  midnight, 

I  wot  the  wild-fowl  are  boding  day ; 
The  psalms  of  heaven  will  soon  Ije  sung, 

And  I  ere  now  will  be  missed  away. 

Questioned  further  as  to  his  condition,  he  answers : — 
My  bed  it  is  full  lowly  now, 

Amang  the  hungry  worms  I  sleep. 

Cauld  mould  is  my  covering  now. 

But,  and  my  winding  sheet ; 
The  dew  it  falls  nae  sooner  doun 

Than  my  resting-place  is  weet. 

But  plait  a  wand  of  the  bonnie  birk 
And  lay  it  on  my  breast, 

And  gae  ye  hame,  my  Margaret, 
And  wish  my  saul  gude  rest. 
Here,  as  Mr.  Wilson  observes,  is  a  mass  of  confusion.  Clerk 
Saunders  seems  at  once  to  be  in  the  paradise  and  purgatoiy  of  the 
other  world,  and  decaying  among  the  worms  in  this ;  his  eyo  being 
now  a  mortal  body,  now  an  immortal  soid,  without  any  suspicion 
of  inconsistency  on  the  part  of  the  poet.  Nevertheless  it  is 
certain  that,  in  spite  of  all  contradiction,  Saunders,  in  some  shape 
or  other,  is  believed  to  exist  after  death.  Now,  on  the  basis  of 
this  ballad,  it  might  be  plausibly  argued  that  the  Scottish  peasants 
of  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century  believed  that  heaven 
and  the  grave  were  one  and  the  same  place,  which  we  know  was 
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not  the  case.  A  fortiori  it  is  vain  to  look  for  subtle  distinctions 
or  sharp  definitions  when  we  examine  the  creed  of  a  savage. 

But  we  find  that,  in  endeavouring  to  set  forth  Mr.  Wilson's 
general  theory,  we  are  gliding  into  a  mistake  comparable  to  the  oft- 
quoted  omission  of  Hamlet  from  the  tragedy  bearing  his  name. 
All  the  thoughts  he  expresses  appear  more  or  less  in  reference  to 
Caliban  in  Shakspeare's  Tempest,  whom  we  have  hitherto 
eliminated.  The  several  positions  of  the  brute  and  the  savage 
having  been  ascertained,  the  point  is  to  find  something  that  is 
neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  a  "  missing  link  "  that  may  be  con- 
veniently placed  between  them.  Convinced  that  we  must  look 
elsewhere  than  in  the  kraal  or  lair  of  the  Australian  or  Borneo 
savage  if  we  would  find  that  intermediate  brute-man  which, 
on  any  theory  of  evolution,  must  have  actually  existed  in  some 
early  state  of  the  world,  Mr.  Wilson  fails  to  discover  the  "  missing 
link  "  in  the  realm  of  reality.  He  wants  a  being  superior  to  the 
very  wisest  ape  in  every  reasoning  power  short  of  rationality,  but 
inferior  to  the  most  anthropoid  ape  in  those  natural  provisions  for 
covering,  defence,  and  subsistence  which  are  the  substitutes  for 
the  reasoning  foresight  and  inherited  knowledge  on  which  the 
naked,  defenceless  savage  relies.  This  being,  not  appearing  in  the 
realm  of  reality,  Mr.  Wilson  discovers  in  the  Caliban  of  Shak- 
speare,  who,  in  company  wdth  the  Caliban  of  Mr.  Robert  Brown- 
ing, is  carefully  considered  as  a  Monster,  a  Metaphysician,  and  a 
Theologian. 

After  a  minute  examination  of  the  different  passages  in  the 
Tempest  which  bear  reference  to  Caliban,  Mr.  Wilson  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  Shakspeare  has  presented  the  ideal  of  the 
highest  brutish  evolution  which,  though  artificially  or  super- 
naturally  endowed  with  the  means  of  giving  expression  to  its 
thoughts,  is  yet  neither  a  man  nor  any  link  in  the  possible 
pedigree  of  mankind,  a  fellow-being  of  the  jay  and  the  marmoset, 
of  the  spotted  oncelot,  the  blind  mole,  and  the  crane.  Caliban 
reasons  throughout  from  the  merely  animal  point  of  view.  His 
dam's  god,  Setebos,  is  simply  an  embodiment  of  power,  not  an 
object  of  faith  or  worship,  or  indeed  a  being  with  which  he  claims 
to  have  any  personal  relation.  He  is  without  that  recognition  of 
the  supernatural  which  is  proper  to  man  in  the  lowest  state  of 
savage  degradation,  and  which,  in  Mr.  Wilson's  opinion,  belongs 
to  the  very  essence  of  humanity ;  for  Prospero,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
poor  slave,  is,  with  all  his  magic,  a  material  reality  of  the  sternest 
kind — somewhat  too  stern,  in  the  opinion  of  our  Professor,  who 
seems  to  think  that  a  long  course  of  despotism  has  converted  the 
banished  Duke  of  Milan,  originally  a  kindly  person,  into  a  sort  of 
polished  Legree. 

But  when  his  case  is  made  out,  Mr.  Wilson  virtually  confesses 
that  the  title  of  his  book  is,  after  all,  a  misnomer.  Shakspeare,  he 
affirms,  has  supplied  a  link  more  consistent  with  any  conceivable 
evolution  of  which  the  anthropomorpha  are  susceptible  than  any 
ideal  based  on  assumed  stages  of  the  lowest  degradation  of  savage 
man.  "  But " — and  here  is  the  grand  result — "  the  lines  of  evolu- 
tion of  the  anthropoid  and  the  savage,  according  to  such  ideal,  are 
parallels.  They  may  admit  of  endless  development,  but  they  will 
not  coalesce." 

When  I  compare  the  most  wonderful  evidence  of  canine  intelligence  with 
the  every-day  operations  of  the  savage  or  the  child,  they  seem  to  have  such 
an  essential  difference  between  them  that  I  cannot  conceive  of  the  one 
changing  with  tlie  other.  They  differ  in  kind  ;  or,  if  not,  the  process  is 
still  wanting  which  shows  them  to  be  the  same;  and  surely  the  enormous 
difference  acknowledged  on  all  hands  is  not  to  be  dismissed  as  though  it 
were  the  one  missing  link  in  an  otherwise  continuous  chain.  At  best  there 
seems  in  the  highest  animals  but  a  scanty  miniivmm  of  intellectual  power, 
and  no  adequate  initiative  for  anything  bearing  even  a  shadowy  resem- 
blance to  the  moral  elements  of  humanity,  out  of  which  to  evolve  the  being 
only  "  a  little  lower  than  the  angels." 

We  have  only  given  a  one-sided  view  of  the  book;  for  the 
author  appears  in  it  not  only  as  a  speculative  inquirer,  but  as  a 
critic  on  Shakspeare's  text,  suggesting  emendations  and  so  forth. 
But  we  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  University  of  Toronto 
has  reason  to  congratulate  itself  on  the  possession  of  a  Professor  so 
independent  in  thought,  so  eloquent,  and  so  enthusiastic  with 
regard  to  the  highest  English  poetry,  as  Professor  Wilson. 


MILLY  DARRELL,  AND  OTHER  TALES.* 
"  npiIIS  merriment  of  parsons  is  mighty  olTensivo,"  said  Dr. 

J-  Johnson  one  day,  when  several  clergymen,  thinking  they 
■would  appear  to  advantnge  in  his  eyes,  assumed  the  lax  jollity  of 
men  of  the  world.  This  vulgarity  of  women  is  mighty  offensive, 
wo  might  also  say,  as  wo  como  across  the  writings  of  authoresses 
■who  think  that  they  will  stand  well  with  the  reading  public 
by  assuming  a  coarseness  which  would  be  unpleasant  even  in  a  man. 
Wo  should  have  thought  that,  at  a  time  when  there  arc  so  many 
male  writers  quite  ready  to  push  vulgarity  to  its  utmost  limits, 
and  to  trade  in  the  very  coarsest  of  wares,  women  might  have  had 
the  wisdom  to  stand  aloof  from  a  market  wliicii  would  seem  to  bo 
already  ovorstocla'd,  and  where  ono  would  expect  they  must  bo 
surely  overmatched.  Unhappily  this  is  not  the  case;  and,  running 
in  do.so  rivalry  with  the  men,  wo  find  thnm  dealing  in  the  same 
disagreeable  incidents,  using  the  same  vulgar  words,  and  aping 
them  in  the  fame  silly  slung.  How  long  this  school  of  sc^nsa- 
tional  writers,  as  tiu^y  are  called,  will  last  it  is  impossible  to 
Bay.  It  will  not,  we  fear,  have  seen  its  downl'iill  till  it  ha»  done 
the  English  language  a  niiscdiiof  tliat  can  scarcely  bo  cured,  and 
till  it  has  gone  far  to  render  the  niin<lfl  of  Enf^li.shmen  as  unlicalthy 
as  tiiey  onco  were  sound.  For,  at  thopresont  linio,it  is  the  novel  and 
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not  the  song  that  forms  the  nation.  What  can  we  look  for  from 
a  generation  that  feeds  on  unhealthy  excitement  and  weak  senti- 
mentality, and  that  takes  pleasure  in  seeing  its  own  noble 
language  twisted  and  abused  ?  "  Unsex  me,"  we  may  well 
believe  that  many  an  authoress  calls  otit  as  she  begins  to 
write.  We  Lave  indeed  happ'ly  many  a  woman  -writer  who 
wi'ites  like  a  woman,  and  who  is  so  utterly  careless  of 
woman's  rights  as  not  to  try  to  imitate  men  in  that  wherein 
they  are  least  worthy  of  imitation.  We  trust  that  none 
of  them  will  be  dazzled  by  the  literary  notoriety  which  those 
of  their  sex  obtain  who  are  most  forgetful  of  their  sex,  or  will 
be  misled  from  their  womanhood  by  any  foolish  hopes  of  aping 
manhood.  For,  after  all,  there  are  "still  "seven  thousand  left" 
who  look  ixpon  fast  men  with  contempt  and  upon  fast  wonita  with 
loathing,  and  who,  while  despising  slang  in  a  young  man,  abhor 
it  in  a  yoirag  woman ;  and  we  cannot  but  hope  that  the  day  is 
coming  again  for  those  who,  when  they  write,  never  forget  the 
respect  that  they  owe  to  themselves  and  to  their  readers.  The 
stage  seems  to  have  taken  a  healthier  turn,  and  the  stage  is  aa 
good  a  gauge  as  we  can  have  of  the  way  the  current  of  popular 
taste  is  setting.  Meanwhile  Miss  Braddon  and  writers  like  Miss 
Braddon  still  have  their  day,  and  as  yet  have  scarcely 
begun  to  feel  the  ebb  of  that  tide  which  is,  we  trust,  if  not  turned, 
at  all  events  on  the  point  of  turning.  When  the  tide  once  has 
turned,  it  will  run  strongly  we  have  no  doubt  the  other  way,  and 
will  leave  the  whole  mass  of  these  sensational  novels  like  so  much 
refuse  stranded  high.  The  next  generation  will  find  it  as  hard  to 
understand  how  one  can  read  such  stories  as  these  as  we  find  it 
hard  to  understand  how  the  generation  before  us  delighted  in  the 
high-flown  sentimentality  of  the  Minerva  Press.  Lady  Audlej/s 
Secret  will  follow  Thaddeus  of  Warsaiv  to  the  grocer's  shop,  and, 
like  it,  will  be  employed  to  wrap  up  "  quidquid  chartis  amicitur 
ineptis." 

Meanwhile  those  who  delight  in  foolish  and  vulgar  stories, 
told  in  language  scarcely  less  foolish  and  vulgar,  will  surely  find 
enough  to  content  them  in  the  thirteen  tales  which  Miss  Braddon 
here  supplies.  Some  readers  may  possibly  note  a  certain  sameness 
in  the  incidents,  though,  happily  for  the  writer,  those  who  read 
such  books  as  she  writes  are  not  likely  to  be  troubled  with  much 
memory.  In  three  of  the  thirteen  stories,  for  instance,  a  father  dies 
of  a  fit  of  apoplexy  just  as  the  plot  requires  a  dcm  ex  machind. 
Besides  the  three  fathers  who  are  thus  ctit  off  in  the  course  of 
the  story,  two  others  had  died  in  fits  before  the  story  began.  There 
is  certainly,  therefore,  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  having  thirteen 
stories  instead  of  one  iir  the  three  volumes.  For  even  Miss  Braddon 
wotild  have  scarcely  ventured,  in  one  and  the  same  novel,  to 
kill  off  five  people  by  fits,  however  much  the  interests  of  her 
lovers  might  require  it.  Then  we  have  no  less  than  fotir  old 
family  butlers,  who  give  an  aristocratic  touch  to  the  book  by 
way  of  cleansing  it  from  the  stain  of  vulgarity  which  it  has 
got  from  the  murderers,  robbers,  coiners,  adulterers,  suicides,  and 
ghosts  who  abound  in  it.  In  the  first  story  we  have  "  a  grave, 
grey-haired,  old  butler,"  who,  when  the  fit  of  apoplexy  carried  off 
his  master,  must  have  done  all  that  "  a  grave,  grey-haired,  old 
butler "  could  do  to  inspire  the  survivors  with  resignation.  In 
the  fourth  story  we  have  "  a  grey-headed  old  btitler  who  had 
been  custodian  of  the  cellars  and  the  massi\  e  old  plate  for  the  last 
thirty  years,"  and  who  on  a  like  melancholy  occasion  "opened  the 
door,  and  received  his  new  master  with  a  solemn  face."  In  the 
tenth  story  we  have  "  a  grave,  elderly  butler,"  who  is  not  called 
tipon  for  a  solemn  face,  as  happily  before  the  scene  opens  his 
master  was  dead.  And,  lastly,  in  the  eleventh  story  we 
have  "Truefold,  the  old  butler,"  who,  "  with  a  solemn,  anxious 
face,"  brings  in  news  that  the  heir  of  a  family  which  was  as  old  as 
the  abbey  in  which  it  lived —  and  the  said  abbey  had  been  built  in 
the  reign  of  Stephen— had  been  killed  in  a  steeple-chase.  As  a 
night  or  two  before  there  had  been  a  ghostly  apparition  which,  to 
those  who  properly  understood  it,  portended  the  death  of  a  member 
of  this  ancient  fanuly,  this  old  butler  was  more  justified  than  any 
of  the  four  in  the  solemnity  and  anxiety  of  his  face.  Of  all  the 
thirteen  stories  there  is  only  one  which  is  not  embellished  by 
crimes  or  death.  In  this  story — the  tenth — the  hero  takes  to  nothing 
worse  than  pig-killing,  till,  by  the  pork-butcher's  shop  that  he 
keeps  close  to  her  park  gates,  ho  shames  his  sister,  I^ady  Talmash 
Brading,  the  mistress  of  "  the  grave,  elderly  butler,"  to  consent  to 
his  marrying  a  young  heiress  of  low  origin,  but  with  50,000^.  as 
dowr}'.  To  nurke  up  for  the  mildness  of  his  actions,  we  are  told, 
in  language  which  does  not  read  pleasantly  comiug  from  a  woman, 
that — 

Ho  swore,  it  is  true  ;  indeed,  liis  repertoire  of  bad  language  was  consider- 
ably in  advance  of  tfiat  of  his  fellows,  being  richly  ganiisUed  with  the 
choicest  tlowcrs  from  Billingsgate  .md  Seven  Dials,  and  strengthened  by 
some  very  origin.al  blasphemies  of  his  own  composition  ;  but  the  Queen's 
Trumpeters  declared  it  was  the  funniest  thing  in  the  world  to  hear  him  givo 
utterance  to  a  lengthened  string  of  blackguardisms  whieli  would  have  as- 
tonished any  rough  in  St.  Giles's,  in  the  mildest  tones,  and  with  u  most  per- 
fect placidity  of  face  and  manner. 

Of  the  other  twelve  stories,  the  first  is  apparently  tho  most  aftar 
Miss  Braddon's  heart,  and  wo  cannot  but  admire  her  moderation  in 
luit  spreading  it  out  over  three  volumes.  A  stepmother  is  in  love 
with  the  lo'^er  of  her  stepdaughter,  and  when,  by  tlie  first  of  the  fits 
'of  apoplexy,  she  is  left  a  widow,  she  tries  to  poison  oflf  her  rival. 
llai)pily  she  is  found  out,  and  by  way  of  giving  a  clieerful  ending  to 
the  story,  puts  an  end  to  her  own  life  by  poison.  The  young  people 
marry  and  live  "  a  life  of  almost  uncliequered  sunshine."  In  tlio 
second  story  tho  heroine  is  given  to  sleep-walking  in  a  house  said  to 
bo  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  a  lady  "slain  in  .some  lit  of  jealous  fury." 
One  night,  "  towards  three  o'clock,  just  us  the  moon  was  waning," 
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she  is  surprised  by  a  housebreaker,  or  rather  surprises  him,  for  he 
for  a  moment  mistakes  her  for  the  ghost.  "  He  dropped  his  stick 
■with  an  ejaculation."  Unhappily  she  is  awakened  by  the  noise, 
and  by  her  scream  shows  the  robber  that  it  is  no  ghost.  _  By  good 
fortune  her  lover  as  weU  as  the  robber  had  been  prowling  about 
outside — "  a  great  crash  of  glass  sounded  close  behind  him,  and 
Frank  Greenwood  sprang  through  the  open  window,  smashing 
the  casement  as  he  came."  The  third  story  has  nothing  to  boast 
of  but  the  faithlessness  of  a  lover  who  is  engaged  to  one 
girl  and  runs  off  with  another,  and  his  penitent  death.  The 
fourth  story  is  given  to  horse-racing,  and  is  enriched  by  the 
slang  of  horse-racers.  We  read  of  a  "  beggarly  plater," 
and  the  hero,  when  ruined  by  the  failure  of  the  horse  he  had 
betted  on,  is  inclined  to  "swear  the  brute  had  been  got  at." 
But  happily  a  father  dies  of  apoplexy,  and  allows  his  only 
daughter,  a  great  heiress,  to  marry  the  ruined  gambler.  He, 
however,  was  ruined  no  longer;  for  in  the  five  years  in  which, 
after  his  last  race,  he  had  disappeared  from  the  world,  he  had 
made  himself  "  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Sydney."  To  make  up 
for  the  comparative  dulness  of  the  third  and  fourth  stories,  in  the 
fifth  we  have  a  jealous  husband,  one  Lord  Deverill,  who  stabs  his 
young  wife  and  her  half-brother,  pushed  on  to  do  so  by  the 
heir.  The  sixth  is  given  up  to  a  band  of  coiners.  The 
seventh  can  only  boast  of  one  of  the  fits  of  apople-xy  ;  but  to  make 
up  for  this,  we  have  in  the  eighth  a  full  supply  of  horrors.  A 
doctor  one  night  is  on  the  point  of  dissecting  the  body  of  a  coiner 
who  had  been  hanged  that  morning  at  Newgate,  when,  "  before 
he  had  reached  more  than  the  preliminary  stage  of  his  labour," 
he  detected,  "  weak  and  suppressed,  but  still  palpable  to  the  pro- 
fessional ear,  the  action  of  his  heart."  The  coiner  is  so  quickly 
restored  to  life  that  he  at  once  sat  up,  "  a  stalwart,  square-built 
ruffian  of  near  six  feet  high,  a  man  who  could  have  annihilated 
the  slim  surgeon."  The  poor  doctor  is  forced  by  him  to  supply 
him  with  clothes  and  money.  However,  the  man  proves  grateful 
in  the  end,  and  after  going  on  with  his  old  ti-ade  of  coiner  for 
some  years,  went  over  to  America,  became  respectable,  made  a 
large  fortune  "in  the  shipping  line,"  and  left  it  all  to  the  doctor. 
We  must  do  Miss  Braddon  the  justice  to  admit  that,  after  giving 
a  full  account  of  the  reception  of  the  supposed  corpse,  and  telling 
us  how  the  doctor,  after  he  got  it,  "  set  to  work  in  real  earnest," 
she  does  go  on  to  say,  "  There  is  no  need  to  enter  upon  the  details  of 
that  ghastly  performance."  We  are  glad  to  see  that  she  draws  the 
line  somewhere.  If  it  is  drawn  just  short  of  the  dissecting-table,  it 
is  better  drawn  there  than  nowhere.  In  the  ninth  story  an 
adulterer,  a  captain  in  the  army,  is  shot  dead  in  a  duel  by  the 
injured  husband,  a  clergyman  "of  the  most  advanced  Anglican 
school."  A  divorce  is  obtained,  and  the  clergyman's  oldest  friend, 
a  colonel  in  the  army,  falls  in  love  with  the  guilty  wife,  who  had 
in  her  penitence  become  a  Sister  of  Charity.  She,  however,  though 
in  love  with  him,  refuses  to  marry  him,  and  soon  after  dies  in  a 
convent.  He  had  been  nursed  by  her  in  a  most  dangerous  illness 
in  the  clergyman's  house,  and  yet  had  managed  so  cleverly  that 
neither  "  the  elderly  man-servant " — not  a  butler  this  time — nor 
his  equally  elderly  wife,  servants  in  the  family,  though  they  had 
known  her  for  years,  recognized  her.  The  tenth  story  is  given  up 
to  the  captain  who  turns  pork-butcher,  while  the  eleventh  is  as 
sUly  as  a  ghost  story  can  well  be.  In  the  twelfth  story  a  lion- 
tamer  is  killed  by  a  lion,  who  so  mauled  him  that  "  there  was  a 
perforation  of  the  lungs  and  hcemorrhage,"  and  that,  though  "  he 
breathed  stertorously  for  about  half  an  hour,  he  died  without  one 
ray  of  returning  consciousness."  The  last  story  is  called  "  On  the 
Brink,"  and  is  nothing  but  an  account  of  an  attempt,  which  was  all 
but  successful,  to  seduce  a  married  woman.  The  injured  husband 
arrives  in  time  to  save  his  wife  from  running  oftj  sends  her  lover 
down  a  flight  of  stau'S  with  a  dislocated  shoulder,  but  is  himself 
"  fearfully  mangled  about  the  head  and  face  by  a  giszantic  tawny 
mastifT." 

We  must  acknowledge  that  if  Miss  Braddon's  language  is 
often  vulgar,  and  at  times  coarse,  yet  she  does  all  she  can 
to  balance  it  by  an  excess  of  fine  words.  She  is  certainly 
well  up  in  the  slang  of  the  day.  She  writes  of  "  name- 
less cads,"  "the  genus  swell,"  "an  hour  and  a  half's  spin" 
in  a  dog-cart,  "  the  latsr  Caesars  who  were '  polished  off  so 
quickly,"  "the  most  duffing  game,"  "loafing  with  a  girl," 
"  down  any  amount  of  pit,",,  "  up  no  end  of  a  tree,"  "  none  of 
your  ghosts  or  that  kind  of  rot,"  and  so  on.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  "  supernal  splendour,"  "  aureole  of  pale  golden  hair," 
"  a  seion  of  the  house,"  "  the  chatelaine  of  the  abbey,"  "  the 
welkin  ringing,"  "  mental  pabulum,"  while  in  the  ghost-story 
W9  are  told  that  "  the  light  was  as  iinearthly  as  the  sound — 
phantasmal  as  the  ignus  (sic)  fatuus  that  plays  amidst  the  rigging 
of  a  ship  upon  a  storm-swept  sea."  A  lady's  toilet  is  a  ceremony, 
just  as  "'  remuneration  is  the  Latin  word  for  three-farthings." 
A  room  that  was  built  in  Stephen's  time  is  said  to  have  been 
"  extant  in  the  time  of  Stephen"  ;  the  cigar  becomes  "  the  social 
weed" ;  whenever  there  are  roses  there  is  "  a  wealth  of  roses," 
and  soda-water  and  brandy  are  pleasantly  disguised  under  the 
initials  t.  and  h. 

"  In  England,"  says  tlie  author  of  the  Citizen  of  the  World, 
"  every  man  may  be  an  author  that  can  write,  for  they  have  by 
•law  a  liberty,  not  only  of  saying  what  they  please,  but  of  being 
als»  as  dull  as  they  please."  At  the  present  day,  not  only  every 
man,  but  also  every  woman,  enjoys  this  liberty.  Miss  Braddon, 
4iowever,  has  carried  the  liberty  of  saying  what  she  pleases,  and 
of  bpisg  as  dull  as  she  pleases^  to  the  very  verge  of  license. 
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HE   LONDON    INTERNATIONAL    EXHIBITION  of 

1873  wiU  OPEN  on  EASTER  MONDAY.  The  Industries  illustrated  will  be  SILK, 
CARRIAGES,  STEEL,  and  FOOD,  with  Works  of  FINE  ART  of  all  kinds  and  Countries. 

About  300  of  the  best  VVoEKS  of  the  late  J.  PHiLLir,  R.A.,  and  T.  Cbeswiok,  R.A.,  will 
be  exhibited  ;  also  Works  by  OHicers  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
Admission.  One  Shilling.   Monday  and  Saturday  Evenings,  Sixpence  each,  after  6  o'clock. 

ALEXANDRA    PALACE.— EXHIBITION   of  ART  and 

INDUSTRY. 

All  Communications  to  be  addressed  to  the  Manager,  at  the  Palace,  MusweU  Hill,  N. 

ASTER   MONDAY    BALLAD    CONCERTS,  at  Exeter 

Hall,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Boosey  MORNING  CONCERT  at  2'30.  when  the 

fuilowine:  Artists  willappear  :  Misa  Banks,  Miss  Jenny  Pratt,and  Madame  Fatey  ;  Mr.  Edward 
IJoyd,  Wr.  Henry  Guy,  and  Mr.  Santley.  ^'ianoforte,  Mr.  Sydney  Smith.  Orchestral  Corabi- 
niition,  the  Messrs.  Le  Jeune.  Conductor,  Mr.  Meyer  Lutz— Tickets,  Is.  to  63.,  of  Austin, 
St.  James's  Hall ;  Boosey  &  Co.,  Holies  Street ;  and  the  usual  Agents. 

ASTER   MONDAY    BALLAD    CONCERTS,  at  Exeter 

Hall— EVENING  CONCERT  at  8  o'clock,  when  the  following  Artists  will  appear  : 
Miss  Banks,  Miss  Jenny  Pratt,  and  Miss  Enriquez  :  Mr.  George  Perren,  Mr.  Henry  Guy,  and 
Mr.  Santley.  Pianoforte,  Mr.  Sydney  Smith.  Orchestral  Combination,  Messrs.  Le  Jeune. 
Conductors,  Mr.  Meyer  Lutz  and  Mr.  Stanislaus. — Tickets,  U.  to  Cs.,of  Austin,  St.  Janaes's 
Hall  ;  Boosey  &  Co.,  Holies  Street ;  and  the  usual  Agents. 

R.  SANTLEY  and   Madame  PATEY  at  the  EASTER 

MONDAY  BALLAD  CONCERTS,  Exeter  HaU. 
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USICAL    UNION.— VIEUXTEMPS  and  DUVERNOY, 

from  Paris,  Tuesday,  April  22.  Committee  and  Hon.  Members'  Tickets  issued  this  day. 
 J.  ELLA,  Director. 

ORE'S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  « CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PRiETORIUM,"  with  "Triumph  of  Christianity."  ",ChristiaTi Martyrs."  " Francesca 
da  Rimini,"  "  Neophyte,"  "  Andromeda,"  8ic.,  at  the  DORE  GALLERY,  35  New  Bond 
Street.  Ten  to  Six.  Admission.  Is^  

LIJAH   WALTON'S   PAINTINGS.— EXHIBITION,  in- 

eluding  "A  Storm  on  the  Sea"  and  "  A  Storm  in  the  Desert."  &c,,  &c.,  and  a  Number  of 
new  and  important  Drawings  in  the  Bernese  Oberland.  NOW  OPEN  at  the  Gallery,  4  Wofit- 
minster  Chambers,  Victoria  Street,  from  Ten  to  Six.— Admission,  with  Catalogue,  Is. 


rr'HE  NINTH  ANINUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES,  by 

BRITISH  and  FOREIGN  ARTISTS,  is  now  OPEN  for  One  Month,  at  J.  McGLEAN'S 
NEW  GALLERY,  7  Haymarkct — Admission  ou  Presentation  of  Address  Card. 


KING'S  COLLEGE  SCHOOL.— OLD  BOYS'  DINNER.— 
The  above  DINNER  will  take  place  at  the  Restaurant  (Spiers  and  Pond's),  Mansion 
House  Station,  on  Thursday,  April  "Jl  instant,  at  6  30  P.M. 

 LIONEL  S.  BEALE,  E3q.,Jl.B.F.R.S.,  amirman._ 

ARTISTS'    GENERAL    BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION, 

^  for  the  Relief  ofDistressod  Artists,  their  Widows, and  Orphans.  President  Sit  FRANCIS 
GRANT.  P.R.  A.  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  ROBERT  J.  COLLIER  will  preside  at  a  DINNER,  to  be 
lield  at  Willis's  Roorae,  St.  James's,  on  Saturday,  May  10,  in  aid  of  the  Funds  of  this 
Institution.  The  cost  of  the  Dinner,  including  Wines,  II  Is — Tickets  can  be  obtained  from 
tlie  Stewards  or  Officers  of  the  Society,  who  also  will  receive  notice  of  Donations,  to  be 
announced  at  the  Dianer. 

JOHN  EVERETT  :MILLAIS,  R.A.,  Hon.  Semlary. 
PHILIP  CHARLES  HARDWICK,  Treasurer. 
FREDERIC  W.  MAYNARD,  Assistant-Secretary. 
 24  Old  Bond  Street.  _W^  

QT.  GEORGE'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL.— The 

^  SUMMER  SESSION  commences  on  "thursday.  May  I.  Prospectuses  and  full  par- 
ticulars may  be  obtained  on  application,  pereonally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Tkeasoreii  or  Deam  of 
tlie  Scliool.  at  the  Hospital.  

QUEEN'S  COLLEGE,  London,  4-3  and  45  Harley  Street,  W. 
Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  18.M,  for  the  General  Education  of  Ladies, 
and  ibr  grarrting  Certiiicatcs  of  Knowledge. 
Fisi(or-The  Lord  Bishop  of  LONDON. 
P/nncipaf-Tlie  Rev.  J.  LLEWELLYN  DAVIES,  M.A, 
The  CL.\SSES  will  RE-OPEN  for  the  EASTERTERM  on  Monday,  the  21st  instant,  gpeeial 
Classes  are  formed  for  Greeit  and  lor  Conversation  in  Modern  Languages.   Individual  Instruc- 
tion in  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music.  Arrangements  are  made  for  receiving  Boarders. 

Prospectuses,  with  ftill  particulars  as  to  Classes,  Fees.  Scholarships,  Sc.,  may  be  had  at  the 
Ollice,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  Miss  GitOVE,  Assistant-Saeretary. 

 E.  II.  PLUMPTRE,  M.A.,  Dean. 

QUEEN'S  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  43  and  45  Harley  Street,  \V. 
Lady  Superintendent— Miss  HAY. 
The  CLASSES  in  the  School  for  Girls  between  Five  and  Tliirtecri  will  RE-OPEN  on 
Monday,  tiie  2l3t  instant.    Examinations  are  held  twice  every  Term  by  Protcssora  of  tlio 
College. 

ProspcctusGs,  with  full  particulars,  may  be  obtamcd  at  the  College,  or  by  letter  addressed  to 
Miss  GuovB,  Assistant-Secretary, 

 E.  n.  FLUMFTRE,  M.A.,  Dean. 

pIlELTENHAM  COLLEGE,— TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

'i'wo.  £.hO :  Six.  £10  ;  Four,  £20.    Election,  Second  week  in  May  Apply  to  the  Secrb- 

T.\iiY.  The  College.  Cheltenham.   

RADLEY,— ST.  PETER'S  COLLEGE,  near  Abingdon.— 
There  wrll  be  an  Election  to  TWO  ENTRANCE  SCUOLARSUIPS  of  X50  a  year  cadi, 
on  Wednesday,  May  7 — Apply  to  the  WAitUKy.  

n^RINITY     COLLEGE,    Gknalmond,    Perth,  N.B. 

Warden-Rey.  R.  THORNTON,  D.D.  Oxon. 
A  .Scliool  on  the  model  of  the  greater  Public  Schools  of  England.   Terms  findudingjevcry 
necessary  expense),  86'and  90  Guineas,  according  to  age.  'I'liere  is  also  a  Tbcological  Depart- 
ment, for  Caadid«t«a  for'Uoly  Oiden,  Futiculars  may  be  obtained  fcon  Tub  Wiwums. 
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DOVER  COLLEGE. 
Prcsiclcnt-lhe  Right  Hon.  Earl  GRANVILLE,  K.G. 
Head-ifaster— The  Kev.  WM.  BELL,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Ch.  Coll.,  Cambridge. 
Aliberal  education  by  Graduates  of  the  Universities.  ,  .         „    j        .   ■  -^r 

Tuition  Fees,  from  Ten  to  Fifteeu  Guineas  per  annum.  Board  m  the  Head-Master  s  House, 
£40  per  annum.  , 
Next  Term  commences  on  Thursday,  May  1. 
Apply  to  the  Head-Mastek,  or  the  HosORAUT  Sechetart. 

WOLLASTON  KNOCKER,  Esq.,  Town  Clerl: 

OXFORD    DIOCESAN    SCHOOL,  Cowley,  near  Oxford. 
Visitors. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  WINCHESTER. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  OXFORD. 
Inclusive  Terms  £42  a  year. 

A  Prospectus  and  turther  particulars  may  be  had  of  the  Principal.  The  next  Term  begins 
Apra  28.  

nPHE  LADIES'  COLLEGE,   Grosvenor    Square,  SOUTH- 

AMTTON.  Founded  by  the  Hampshire  Association  for  Promoting  Female  Edu- 
cation, i'afrons— The  Bishop  of  WINCHESTER  ;  Viscount  EVERSLEY  ;  Lord  NORTH- 
BROOK.  Fr€3idc}it~ThQ  Right  Hon,  W.  CO^VPER-TEMPLE.  M.P.  The  SPRING 
TERM  commences  May  1.  Applications  for  the  Prospectus  and  for  Entries  may  be  addressed 
to  the  Honorary  Secretary,  or  to  the  Lady  Principal,  Miss  Daniels. 

HE     ABBEY     SCHOOL,    Beckenham,    Kent.  —  Careful 

PREPARATION  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ;  age  from  Eight  to  Fourteen  ;  number 
about  Forty.  Boys  above  Twelve  have  each  a  separate  sleeping  apartment.  Large  playground 
and  detached  infirmary.  Beckenham  is  half  au  hour  by  rail  (London,  Chatham,  and l)over) 
from  London,  seven  minutes  from  Crystal  Palace,  and  on  gravel.  Boys  met.  if  desired,  at  any 
iondon  station.  Summer  Term  begins  May  1  Address,  Rev.  T.  Lloyd  Phillips,  M.A. 

HIGHFIELD  SCHOOL7Weston-super-Mare.— Conducted  by 
a  Wrangler,  assisted  by  a  Graduate  in  Classical  Honours.    Terms,  i8I.  Specially 
adapted  for  delicate  Boys  Address,  George  Heppel,  M.A. 

THE  GRANGE  SCHOOL,  Ewell,  Surrey.— 
Principal— Dr.  BEHR.  M.A.  JTcad- Master .  SELLS,  M.A.,  formerly  Scholar  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  assisted  by  University  Graduates  in  Honours.  The  SUMMER 
TERM  will  commence  on  Thursday,  May  1,  and  will  end  on  Thursday,  July  31.  Special  pre- 
paration for  Public  Schools,  Competitive  Examinations,  Universities,  &c.  Honour  Lists  and 
further  particulars  on  application.  .  

BOSSAIiIi  SCHOOIi. 

THE  NORTHERN  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND  SCHOOL  at 
ROSSALL  is  now  entering  on  the  thirtieth  year  of  its  institution.  Its  success  has  amply 
justified  the  views  of  the  original  promoters.  Having  both  a  Classical  and  Modern  Department 
it  has  produced  a  long  list  of  Honours  at  the  Universities,  at  the  Military,  Legal,  and  Medical 
Examinations,  while  the  cost  of  the  Education  has  been  considerably  below  that  of  any  school 
of  a  similar  standing  in  England. 

Situate  on  the  Sea-shore  and  apart  from  any  town  or  village,  it  enjoys  an  immunity  from  con- 
tamination, moral  and  physical,  in  which  it  stands  pre-eminent. 

The  Council  propose  to  raise  the  numbers  from  the  present  average  of  300  to  350,  to  which 
number  the  School  is  to  be  limited. 

Terms  (inclusive) :  Clergymen's  Sons,  with  Nominations,  47  Guineas— without,  57  Guineas  ; 
Laymen's  Sons,  with  Nominations,  60  Guineas—without,  70  Guineas. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to  Rev.  Robert  Hensiker,  Head-Master. 

BELSIZE  manor,  Hampstead. — An  essentially  High-Class 
School  for  the  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN,  preparatory  to  Eton.  Harrow,  sc.  As  no 
Btrongly  coercive  measures  are  adopted,  none  but  gentlemanly,  well-disposed  Boys  can  be 
received.  The  Domestic  arrangements  are  upon  an  unusually  liberal  scale,  and  as  nearly  as 
possible  those  of  a  Private  Family.  Inclusive  Terras,  80  and  100  Guineas  per  annum. 


EDUCATION  in  FRANCE  (Private).— The  PROTESTANT 
PASTORresidingat  Arras  desires  to  take  ONE  or  TWO  ENGLISH  PUPILS.  They 
will  find  a  comfortable  Home  and  every  opportunity  of  (learning  the  French  Language. 
Excellent  references  in  Loudon.— Address,  M.  le  Pasteur  Horth,  Arras,  Pas-de-Calais, 
France. 


EDUCATION  at  ZURICH,  Switzerland.— M.  F,  de  BAUDISS, 
recently  Assistant-Master  at  Wellington  College,  receives  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS, 
Rnd  has  now  a  FEW  VACANCIES.  M.  de  Baudiss's  Pupils,  besides  receivinc  instruction  in 
French,  German,  and  English  subjects,  have  the  opportunity  of  working  with  an  excellent 
Mathematical  Tutor,  and  of  attending  the  Lectures  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  on  Practical 

Mechanics,  Engineering.  Chemistry,  and  other  technical  subjects  (without  extra  charge)  

Terma,  references,  and  particulars  may  be  had  on  application  to  M.  F.  DE  Baudibs,  Rubin- 
Btein,  Seefeld,  Zurich. 

WOOLWICH,    COOPER'S    HILL,    Tlie    LINE,  CIVIL 

»  »  SERVICE.— Rev.  Dr.  HUGHES  (Wrang.  Joh.  Col.  Cam.),  who  has  passed  over  300, 
receives  TWELVE  YOUNG  MEN  directly  for  these  Examinations,  and  in  an  entirely  sepa- 
rate wing  of  his  House  TEN  BOYS,  who  have  the  advantage  of  the  same  Tutors — Ealing.  W. 


PREPARATION  ABROAD  for  DIRECT  COMMISSIONS.— 
A  CLERGYMAN,  late  Fellow  of  his  College,  living  in  a  pleasant  town  abroad,  who  has 
passed  more  than  Two  Hundred  Candidates,  can  offer  special  advantagei  to  STUDENTS  pre- 
paring for  the  above.  No  Unsteady  Pupil  retained. — Address,  Rev.  M.A.,  50  Upper  Bediord 
Place,  Russell  Square,  London. 


A GENTLEMAN  (formerly  in  the  Army),  Married,  living  on 
his  own  Estate,  in  one  of  the  best  parts  of  Hants,  assisted  by  a  Militia  Officer  of  great 
Experience  in  Tuition,  wishes  to  receive  SIX  PUPILS  to  prepare  them  for  the  University, 
Civil  Service,  and  Competitive  Examinations.  Both  Gentlemen  well  versed  in  Modern 
Languages,  acquired  abroad.    Church  of  England.   The  Advertiser,  from  his  position,  can 

offer  exceptional  Advantages.     Highest  references  given  and  required  Address,  C.  C.« 

King's  Library,  Alton,  Hants. 


PRIVATE  TUITION.— UNIVERSITY,  ARMY,  &c.— An 
OXFORD  M. A.,  who  has  successfully  prepared  backward  Pupils  for  the  above  Exami- 
xiatloDS,  will  liave  ONE  VACANCY  after  Eaatcr.  Healthy,  bracing  neigiibourhood. 
References  to  Noblemen  and  others.  Terms:  under  Sixteen.  120  Guineas;  above  Sixteen,  130 
Guineas  per  annum  Address,  the  Vicau,  Ingleby  Grcenhow,  Northallerton. 


TAUNTON  COLLEGE  SCHOOL.— PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENT.-A  MASTEE  ii  REQUIRED  immediately  after  Easter  to  conduct 
the  Science  teaching  Apply  to  the  Hbad-Mastee. 


/COMPOSITION     and     ELOCUTION.— Mr.    F.  NASH'S 

V-^  LESSONS  in  these  Subjects,  as  given  at  various  well-known  Colleges  for  Lndicc,  are 
Buited  to  the  requirements  of  Senior  and  Junior  Classes — For  particulars,  address  Mr. 
Frrdeuio  NAHM,  2C  Addison  Gardens  South. 


XJYDROPATHY.— SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill, 

P/ii/sicion—Dr.  EDWARD  LANE,  il. A..  M.D.  Edin.  Turkish  Baths.  Consulta  > 
tions  daily  (Saturday  excepted)  at  7  Princes  Street.  Hanover  Square,  from  Ten  till  Twelve. 

T  N  D  I  A  N         PARCEL  POST. 

Under  Authority  from  the  POSTMASTER-GENERAL  of  INDIA. 
Parcels  not  exceedinjr  fifty  pounds  in  weight  and  2  ft.  x  1  ft.  x  1  ft.  in  size,  and  £20  in  value, 
are  conveyed  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  from  London  to  any  Pobt  Town 
in  India  at  a  uniform  charge  of  Is.  4d.  per  lb.  Full  Particulars  on  application  at 
 1S2  LEADENHALL  STREET.  E.C.  

■R  RIGHTON.  —  BEDFORD   HOTEL.  —  Every  endeavour  is 

madetorenderthis  Hotel  equal  to  its  long-existingrepute.  Spacious  Coffee  Room  foi 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea-Water  Service  in  the  Hotel.— Communications  to  The 
M  AN  AG  E  R,  Bedford  Hotel  Company.  Limited.  

rPHE     GRANVILLE     HOTEL,    St.  Lawrence-on-Sea.— 

Rams^ate  the  nearest  Station  on  both  Lines.  One  of  the  most  elesrant,  commodious, 
and  comfortable  Hotels  in  the  Kingdom.  Hydropathic,  Turkish.  Ozone,  SaUne,  Plunge,  an* 
other  Batlis  in  the  Hotel.  

pREME  de    la   CREME  (the  New  Court  Note  Paper),. 

made  from  Charla  Perfccta.  Registered  The  Publicare  respectfully  CAUTIONED  that 

the  NEW  COURT  NOTE  PAPER  is  to  be  had  only  of  JENNER  &  KNEWSTUB.  to  the 
Queen,  Heraldic  Engravers  and  Stationers  by  Special  Appointments  to  their  Royal  Highnesses 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  Specimens  of  Monograms,  Stamping,  and  Charta  Perfccta 
free — 33_St.  James's  Street.  and_66^ermyn  Street,  S.W. 

Ty/TECHI'S  DRESSING-BAG S"  and  CASES,  DESPATCH 

BOXES.  Tourists'  Writing  Cases,  Jewel  Cases,  Writing  Desks,  Parisian  Productions, 
Library  Sets  in  Media;val  and  Leather.  Albums.  Cases  of  Fine  Cutlery,  Scissors.  Razors  Table 
Knives,  the  Magic  Razor  Strop  and  Paste,  at  MECHI'S.  112  Regent  Street,  W.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  post  free.   Established  1827.   City  Prices  charged  for  Cash. 

T  ONDON    &    RYDER,    Diamond    Merchants.— Wedding 

J— ^  Bracelets,  Wedding  Necklaces,  and  Wedding  Presents  of  every  description.  Brides- 
maids'Lockets,  of  new  and  original  Designs:  with  a  large  variety  of  Diamond  Ornaments  of 
artistic  niorit.  in  the  best  possible  taste  and  of  sterling  excellence,  at  Messrs.  LONDON  & 
KYDER'S,  Diamond  Merchants,  17  New  Bond  Street,  corner  of  Clitford  Street. 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  and  LITERATURE.— Mr.  F, 
NASirS  LECTURES,  as  delivered  at  some  of  the  leading  Colleges  in  London,  ore 
Cfl>ccially  suitable  for  Students  preparing  for  Examination — Address,  Mr.  Frkl>£KIC  Na811, 
2fi  AddiHon  (iardcns  South. 


TO  CLERGYMEN.— The  MANAGEMENT  of  the  VOICE, 
DECLAMATION.  INTONING.  &c.,  TAUGHT  by  a  former  Member  of  a  Cathedra! 
Choir.  I^iAoiia  by  appointment.  Terms  moderate,— Address,  F.  F.  C,  Bury  Cottoge 
(jo^alming,  Surrey. 

SINGING. — A  MASTER  of  great  Experience  desires  to  Resnme 
Practice  In  I^ondon.  A«  Pupil  of  Sir  George  Smart,  lie  ofTcra  special  arlvnntagQS  to  Perinna 
ftnittouii  to  qualify  themaclvci  Ibr  the  higher  rlana  of  Vocal  Music— the  Oratorio*  of  I landcl, 

Jiaydn,  Mtndcliiwjlin.  Ac.    hcnmnt  by  aiMiolntmcnt.    Terms  moderate  Addrcia,  F.F.C., 

Jlnry  Cottage,  Oodalming,  Surrey.   Cloaa  Hoom  in  Ix)ndon. 


ESTATE  and  LAND  AGENT.— A  Gentleman  of  very 
large  Experlcnre  in  the  above  capneitlca,  including  the  management  of  Foroata  nnd 
Wlncrala,  a  aound  prnctlrul  Fanner,  and  well  Tcraed  in  the  judgment  nnd  niannpcment  of  Live 
«t<Kk  of  all  kinda,  and  o  practical  Ewtnte  Accountant,  ia  o|ien  to  nn  ENOAGEM  EN T.  Tlie 
))lghc*t  ro4crcn(Ta  will  lM:given.  — AddrcKB.  in  the  firat  iniitance,  to  Ehtatk  AciltNT,  core  of  C.  T. 
Foster,  P^a']..  Hollcltor.  HKIng'a  Uoud,  Gray'a  Inn. 

TO  WJNE  andSriRIT  MERCHANTS;— WANTED,  in'tho 
Country,  hy  n  YOIJNC;  (IKNTr.KM AW.  who  lin>  lie.n  i«)mc  time  In  llic  Trodc  In 
J/ondon  and  the  Country,  a  hITI/ATloN  wlicrc  liv  niiiy  ohiiiiri  furthii  Kxpcrnnc'c  In  the 
General  Trade. -Inquire  of  Memri.  llll.NrKll,  Wine  Merchant«.  llui  y  SI.  Kdjiuincla. 

C0MF()RTAI5LY  FURNISHED  ArAliTMMNTS  ibr  One 
ir  Two  flKNTI/KMKN  In  a  (pilet  llonnf,  biilh  niry  and  ijUa.nnlly  .llnnted  i  chxo  lo  the 
Tlxhrlrliie  Iloail,  Mclrol>oliliin,  ond  IJriiit  Wcilfni  Slullonn.  Tnilii.  lo  Cily  nnd  \Ve«t  Und 
rvi  TT 'I'cn  Mluutci.— Apply  to  Mr.  DitAU,  rlcturc  Dealer,  Ac,  HoutliurniHuii  tttitct,  btruiid, 
W.C. 


EDENT  &  CO.,  61  Strand,  W.C,  and  34  Rojal  Exchange,  E.G., 
•  Manufacturers  of  CHRONOMETERS,  WATCHES.  ASTRONOMICAL,  HOUSE 
and  TURRET  CLOCKS,  to  Her  Majesty,  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales;  Makers  of  the 
Great  Clock  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  of  the  New  Standard  Clock  of  the  Royal 
Observatory,  Greenwich.   Catalogues  on  application. 

E.  DENT  8i  CO.,  61  Strand,  34  and  35  Royal  Exchange  (adjoining  Lloyd  s),  and  the  Factory, 
 Savoy  Street,  Strand.  London. 


^FHE   PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER.— The  real 

NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  Thirty  Years  ago  by  WILLIAM  S.  BtJRTOX. 
when  plated  by  the  patent  process  of  Messrs.  Elkington  &  Co.,  is  the  best  article  next  to 
silver  that  can  be  used  as  such,  either  usefully  or  ornamentally,  as  by  no  test  can  it  be  dis- 
tinguished from  real  silver. 
A  small  useful  Set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for  finish  and  durability,  as  follows 

Patterns. 


12  Table  Forks  

12  Table  Spoons   

12  Dessert  Forks  

12  Dessert  Spoons   

12  Tea  Spoons  

6  Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bowls  , . . 

2  Sauce  Ladles   

1  Gravj'  Spoon   

2  Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bowls  . .. 
1  Mustard  Spoon,  gilt  bowl . 

1  Pair  of  Suprar  Tongs  

1  Pair  of  Fish  Carvers  

1  Butter  Knite   

1  Soup  Ladle   

1  Sugar  Sifter  


Total. 


Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver. 

Bead 
or  Thread. 

King's 
or  Shell. 

£    e.  d. 

£    g.  d. 

i    B.  d. 

1  10  . 

2     1  . 

2     4  . 

1  10  . 

2     1  . 

2     4  . 

1     2  . 

1     7  . 

1    10  . 

1     2  . 

1    7  . 

1    10  . 

.    H  . 

.    19  . 

1     1  . 

.     9  . 

.    12  . 

.    13  6 

.     6  . 

.     8  . 

.     9  . 

.     6  . 

.     8  . 

.     9  . 

.     3  . 

.     4  . 

.     4  6 

.     1  6 

.     2  . 

.     2  S 

.     2  6 

.     3  6 

4  . 

.    19  3 

1     2  6 

13  6 

.     2  9 

.     3  6 

.     3  9 

.    10  . 

.  n  . 

.    12  . 

.     3  . 

.    4  . 

.     4  . 

9     I  . 

11   13  6 

12   14  6 

Any  Article  to  be  had  singly  at  the  same  Prices.  An  Oak  Chest  to  contain  the  above,  and  • 
relative  number  of  Knives,  &c.,  £2  lbs.   A  Second  Quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  :— 

Table  Spoons  and  Forks,  £1  3s.  per  doz.   Dessert.  16s.  Gd.   Tea  Spoons,  Us. 

Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Electro-Silver  on  White  Metal,  £3  15s.  to  £7. 
Do.  Electro-Silver  on  Nickel,  £7  178.  to  £24. 

Dish  Covers,  Electro-Silver  on  Nickel :— A  Set  of  Four,  plaio  elegant  Pattern,  £9.  A  Set  of 
Four.  Beaded  Pattern.  £10  lOs.  A  Set  of  Four,  Fluted  Pattern,  £12  lOs.  Chaaed  and  Engraved 
Patterns,  from  £U  to  £26. 

Cruet  Frames,  Electro-Silver  :--Three  Glasses.  123.  to  £2  63.  Four  Glasses,  158.  to  £2  18fl. 
Six  Glasses,  £1  4s.  to  £4  I6s.  Seven  Glasses,  £1  18s.  to  £7  10s.  Biscuit  Boxes,  I2s.  to  X3  58. 
Warmers,  £7  28.  6d.  to  £15  I5s. 

Dessert  Fruit  Knives  and  Forks,  from  45s.  to  £9  12s.  the  dozen  pairs.   Cases,  from  8s. 

Fish  Eaters  :_ Knives,  from  453.  to  %s.  the  dozen.  Knives  and  Forks,  from  £4  48.  to  £9  fig.  6d. 
the  dozen  pairs.   Cases,  from  8a.  and  15s.  Fish  Carvers,  in  Cases,  from  13s.  to  848.  the  Fair. 

All  kinds  of  Replating  done  by  the  Patent  process. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appointment,  to  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE,  containing  upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  hii 

unrivalled  Stock,  with  List  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  30  large  Show-rooms,  postage  fVec  

39  Oxford  Street.  W, ;  1,  lA,  2,3  and  4  Newman  Street;  4,  5.  and  6  Perry's  Place;  and  I 
Newman  Yard,  London.  W.  The  Cost  of  delivering  Goods  to  the  moat  distant  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will  always  undertake 
delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate.   

TT'ILMER  &  SON'S  EASY   CHAIRS  and  COUCHES.— 

-*~  The  largest  assortment  in  the  kingdom,  comprising  all  the  Designs  for  which  they  have 
been  celebrated  for  tlie  last  fifty  years,  and  also  all  the  Newest  Patterns,  combining  grace, 
eleganoe.  and  comfort.   Five  Hundred  difterent  Patterns  always  in  Stock.   New  Designs  are 

being  almost  dailj;  added.    All  are  of  the  best  quality  and  marked  in  plain  figures  Show 

Rooms  and  Galleries,  31  and  32  Bernera  Street,  London.  W. 


the 


PARQUET    FURNITURE.  —  HOWARD'S  PATENT. 

-L  Furniture  of  all  descriptions  made  of  HOWARD'S  PATENT  PARQUET  is  of  .... 
most  durable  kind,  and  (being  manufactured  by  Machinery)  moderate  in  cost,  and  of  the  Hnest 
possible  quality.  Combining  Parqueterie  with.  Wood  Tapestry,  residences  may  bo  fitted  up 
without  either  painting  or  paper  hanging. 

HOWARD  &  SONS, 
Decorators  and  Cabinet  Makers  by  Steam  Power.  2.^.  26,  and  37  Bei-ners  Street,  London,  W., 
and  Midland  Buildings,  New  Street.  Birmingham. 

MEE'S    DESIGNS   of  FURNITURE   and  of 

IRON  and  BRASS  BEDSTEADS. 
A  New  nnd  Revised  Edition  of  tliia  Worlc  is  now  iuncd. 
In  t  lizc  convenient  for  tronimission  by  pott,  and  will  be  forwarded,  on  application,  bj 
W.  A.  &  S.  SMEB, 
6  FINSBURY  PAVEMENT,  LONDON. 


s 


STAINED   GLASS  WINDOWS  and    CHURCH  DECO- 
RATIONS  TIEATON,  BUTLER,  &  BAYNE,  Oarrick  Street,  Covent  Garden, 

London.  Prize  Medal. London  and  Pari,.  

PLARK'S   PATENT  STEEL  NOISELESS  SHUTTERS, 

Self-Coiling,  Fire  and  Thief  Proof,  can  be  adapted  to  any  Window  or  other  Opening. 

Prospectuses  free  CLARK  &  CO.,  Sole  Patentees,  Rathbone  Place,  W.  i  Pajis.Mancliestcr,. 

Liverpool,  and  Dublin.    

FUNI^KAL     REFORM.— The    LONDON  NECROPOLIS 
COMPANY  eonductn  FUNERALS  with  Simplicity  and  with  great  Economy.  Pro- 
•pectui  free  Cliief  Olllcc,  2  Laneaslcr  Place,  Strand,  W.C. 

T  ADIES'  BEAUTIFULLY   MADE  ~ENAMELLED~KID 

JLi  |l(K)T.S,21s  To  Uiitton  or  Eloitic  Sidcf.  Soft  llouee  Boolj,  ti».  Gd.  Morocco  or  Lincu 
Slippcri),  ys.  Od.  Cataloirnc*  po,t  free. 

 THOMAS  U.  MARSHALL,  IM  Oxibrd  Street,  W.  

THE    "ARCHIMEDEAN"     LAWN  MOWER 
is  tlic  only  Macliine  that  cut,  lonn  or  wet  eroii,  a,  well  m  iliort  and  dry,  without 

CloKdillK. 

"  Far  Bupcrior  to  any  of  ours."— F/VW. 

"  The  (luicUcst,  most  simple,  and  most  cfflcloni  mower  ever  ■le  J."— (?iirrfciici'«'  C/tronicle. 

"  Kcinarliably  easy  to  work."— Wnr</«iifi  '»  lliiiin'i"'- 
Warranted  to  give  satisluction.  Delivered  earrlosc  IVco  to  all  Stations. 
Prlccji  and  Tcstimoulnls  po»t  ncoon  application. 

WILLIAM.S  &  CO.,  Limited,  Manufocturcrs  and  Po(ontec«,  XI  Kiiie  William  SIrcel 
Lontliiu. 

S«lllM(t  Acculs!  Joim  G.  KoM.ins  &  Co.,  Old  Swnn  Wliorf,  Tliomct  Street,  London. 

WALTBii  CaUso.n  Hi  .''oxs.  La  Hollo  Souvaec  Vnvil,  Ludgatc  Ilill,  Loudon 
and  SI  llacltclor'n  WalU.Uublln. 


AprU  12, 1873.] 


The  Saturday  Review. 


ISSUE  OF  16,500  SHARES  OF  £10  EACH,  OF  THE 

EOmiLES  COURT  COAL  AID  IROI  COIPAIY,  LIIITED. 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies'  Acts  18G2  and  18G7,  by  wliich  the  liability  of  Shareholdcra  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  their  Shares. 
SHABE  CAPITAL  £200,000,  in  20,000  SHARES  of  £10  Each,  of  which  10,500  are  now  for  Subscription. 

PBICE   OF    SUBSCRIPTION,  par-or  £10  per  Share,  payable  as  follows: 
£1  per  Share  on  Application;  £3  per  Share  on  Allotment ;    3  per  Share  on  May  20,  1873;  £3  per  Share  on  June  20,  1873  : — Total,  £10. 
Sabscribers  may  pay  up  their  Shares  in  full  on  any  daj'  on  which  an  Instalment  is  due,  entitling  them  to  Discount  at  the  rate  of  £6  per 

Cent,  per  Annum  for  such  prepayment. 

Directors. 

JAMES  BEAUMOXT,  Esq.,  Merrow,  near  Guildford  (late  General  Manager  of  the  East  India  Iron  Company), 
WENTWORTH  GORE,  Esq.,  London,  and  Lyndhurst,  Hants. 

FREDERICK  LEVICK,  Esq.,  46  Belsize  Park,  London  (late  Managing  Director  of  the  Blaina  Iron  Company). 

The  Hon.  HENRY  WILLIAM  PETRE,  Springfield,  near  Chelmsford,  Essex. 

CHARLES  RANKEN  VICKERMAN,  Esq.,  Hean  Castle,  near  Tenby,  and  Thoby  Priory,  Essex. 

Batikers—TRE  LONDON  AND  COUNTY  BANK,  21  Lombard  Street,  E.C.,  London. 
Su!icitor—30W  HOLMES,  Esq.,  34  Clement's  Lane,  London,  E.G. 
Auditor— ALFRED  ALLOTT,  Esq.  (Auditor  of  the  Midland  Railway  Company). 
Hecretary—IOHN  ROBERTS,  Esq. 

rS  GREAT  WINCHESTER  STREET  BUILDINGS,  E.G.,  LONDON. 
"™^HbONVILLES  court  collieries,  near  TENBY,  SOUTH  WALES. 


This  Company  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring,  working,  and  further  dere- 
loprng  the  well-known  extensive  and  valuable  Coal  and  Mineral  properties— portions 
of  which  have  been  In  work  from  forty  to  fifty  years— knovm  as  the  Bonvilles 
Court  Collieries  and  the  Kilgetty  Ironworks  and  Collieries,  situate  at  Saun-  ' 
dersfoot,  near  Tenby,  South  Wales,  together  with  the  rich  hematite  deposits  at  I 
Penallv,  South  Wales. 

These  extensive  and  valuable  Works,  upon  which  a  very  large  sum  of  money  has 
been  expended,  were  formerly  owned  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Vickerma^t,  In  conjunction  with 
several  relatives  and  friends ;  but,  in  consequence  of  deaths  and  family  arrange- 
ments, the  whole  burden  of  the  undertaking  devolved  upon  liim  exclusively,  and,  as 
he  resides  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  a  distant  county,  he  determined  to 
dispose  of  the  Works  to  the  present  vendor  to  this  Company,  accepting,  however,  a  ] 
seat  at  the  Board.  ' 

The  Company  will  therefore  have  the  benefit  of  his  valuable  experience  and 
assistance,  which  his  knowledge  of  the  district  and  his  influence  with  the  resident 
population  enable  him  effectually  to  give. 

The  Company  also  acquire  the  Railways  (about  seven  miles  in  length)  which  inter- 
sect the  property,  connecting  it  and  the  neighbouring  Collieries  and  Works  with  the 
harbour  of  Saundersfoot,  and  the  Company  also  become  proprietors  of  the  harbour 
of  Saundersfoot,  which  is  of  considerable  local  importance,  being  the  port  at  which 
coals  are  shipped  from  the  district. 

The  Bonvilles  Court  Collieries  are  well  known  throughout  England,  as  they 
supply  the  special  quality  of  Coal  chiefly  used  for  malting  purposes,  called  "  Myers' 
Malting  Anthracite  Coal,"  which  commands  very  high  prices,  being  specially  suit- 
able for  the  preparation  of  the  best  malt. 

The  area  of  the  estates  as  to  which  this  Company  possess  mining  rights  is  more 
than  7,000  acres,  or  11  square  miles. 

They  are  held  upon  mining  leases  for  long  unexpired  terms,  at  very  low  dead 
rents  and  moderate  royalties. 

The  Mineral  lands  comprise  numerous  veins  of  argillaceous  Ironstone  of  proved 
good  quality. 

The  present  contents  of  the  Coal-fields  are  calculated  at  8,000,000  tons.  The  Coal 
is  of  the  rarest  quality,  is  alBolutely  free  from  sulphur  and  other  deleterious  in- 
gredients, and  approaches  more  nearly  to  charcoal  than  does  any  other  fuel ;  and 
consequently  commands  very  high  prices  at  all  times. 

By  the  improved  process  adopted  at  the  Kilgetty  Works  the  "  culm  "  is  utilized 
by  conversion  into  a  superior  quality  of  Coke  for  use  in  the  furnaces  ;  and  it  is 
Bpecially  suited  for  the  manufactm-e  of  Patent  Fuel,  for  wliich  there  is  a  great  and 
continuous  demand. 

The  deposits  of  hematite  ore  are  rich  in  quality,  yielding  over  60  per  cent,  of 
metallic  iron.  The  extent  of  these  deposits  not  having  been  ascertained, no  estimate 
has  Ijeen  made  of  their  probable  yield,  although  doubtless  it  will  prove  a  source  of 
considerable  revenue.   About  1,000  tons  have  been  raised  and  used.  [ 

The  Kilgetty  Ironworks  are  of  a  very  complete  character,  comprising  blast  fur- 
naces, cast-house  and  hot-air  stoves,  gas  apparatus,  calcining  kilns,  coke  ovens, 
engines  and  boilers,  coal  washing  and  grinding  machinery,  and  all  the  requisites  for 
the  economical  manufacture  of  pig  iron,  the  existing  furnace  plant  being  capable  of 
producing  about  1.5,000  tons  of  pig  iron  per  annum.  It  is  intended  to  erect  im- 
mediately additional  furnaces,  capable  of  treating  a  further  15,000  tons,  thus  in- 
creasing the  total  capacity  of  manufacture  of  pig  iron  to  30,000  tons  annually. 

The  pig  iron  produced  at  Kilgetty  is  of  special  excellence,  and  is  much  esteemed 
from  its  similarity  to  charcoal  iron,  arising  chiefly  from  the  exceptionally  pure 
character  of  the  Coal  used  at  the  Works. 

It  is  also  specially  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel,  armour  plates, 
tin  plates,  4ic.,  and  meets  with  a  ready  sale  in  anticipation  of  production. 

The  Works  also  include  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  Patent  Fuel. 

Saundersfoot  Harbour,  with  its  quays,  wharves,  landing-stages,  shoots,  &c.,  was 
constructed  under  special  Act  of  Parliament,  by  which  tolls  and  dues  are  authorised 
to  be  cried.  These  will  belong  to  the  Company,  which  will  also  have  the  right  of 
levying  a  railway  toll  on  all  goods  and  traffic. 

The  possession  of  the  harbour,  among  other  advantages,  places  the  Works  in  direct 
communication  with  Milford  Haven,  the  Government  dockyard  at  Pembroke,  and 
by  railway  and  sea  with  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  saviug  of  tolls  and  shipping 
dues  alone  average  from  Is.  8d.  to  28.  6d.  per  ton. 

The  Railways  are  atx>ut  seven  miles  in  length. 

The  purchase-money,  payable  by  the  Company  for  the  entire  properties,  including 
tie  railway,  harbour,  tic,  as  a  going  concern,  ia  £210,000,  this  amount  being 
based  on  the  reports  made  by  B.  P.  Bidder,  Esq.,  and  Lewis  Thomas  Lewis,  Esq., 
F.G.S.,  jointly, and  by  Messrs.  Wilijam  Bird  Si  Co. 

As  a  proof  of  the  confidence  in  the  undertaking  entertained  by  the  Vendor,  he  has 
consented  to  allow  the  sum  of  £95 ,000  to  stand  as  a  deterred  payment  for  five  years, 
taking  mortgage  debentures  bean  ng  interest  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum  for  such  sum, 
the  balanofr— namely,  £115,000— being  payable  in  cash. 


This  arrangement  may  be  looked  upon  as  of  a  very  favourable  character,  as  the 
entire  profits  of  the  undertaking — after  deducting  the  amount  necessary  to  pay 
interest  upon  the  debentures  (amounting  to  £5,700  per  annum  only) — will  be  avail- 
'  able  for  division  as  dividends  on  the  share  capital  of  the  Company  now  for  sub- 
I  scription. 

After  such  payment  to  the  Vendor  there  will  remain  the  sum  of  £50,000— an 
amount  considered  amply  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  purchase  of  the  stocks  manu- 
factured and  now  at  the  Works,  to  furnish  the  necessary  working  capital,  to  provide 
for  the  development  of  the  Coal  properties,  and  for  such  an  augmentation  of  plant 
as  to  enable  the  Works  to  produce  30,000  tons  of  pig  iron  per  annum,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  supplies  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  present  Coal  trade. 
]  In  the  terms  of  purchase  no  addition  has  been  made  for  the  extremely  valuable 
I  goodwill  and  brand,  and  the  very  valuable  connexion,  extending  throughout  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  both  for  Myers'  malting  coal,  as  well  as  the  Kilgetty  iron,  which 
is  well  known  as  of  a  specially  choice  make. 

The  current  prices  for  the  coal  delivered,  f.o.b.,  in  Saundersfoot  Harbour  is  27s. 
per  ton.  For  Bessemer  pig  iron  the  price  would  be  £8  10s.  to  £9  per  ton  ;  but  as 
the  present  quotation  may  be  considered,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  exceptional,  the 
Directors  have  thought  it  safer  to  take,  as  the  basis  of  their  calculation,  the  esti- 
mates to  be  found  in  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  Messrs.  Bidder  & 
Lewis,  which,  being  based  on  an  average  of  a  number  of  years,  may  be  considered 
normal : — 

Dealing  with  an  output  of  200  tons  of  coal  and  culm  per  day=60,000 
tons  per  annum,  at  a  cost  of  8s.  6d.  per  ton  ;  and,  assuming  that  one 
half,  or  30,000  tons,  will  be  culm  (to  be  converted  iuto  "  anthracite 
coke,"  and  consumed  in  the  blast  furnaces,  in  addition  to  what  is  con- 
sumed by  the  engines,  and  sold  to  the  local  trade  at  cost  price) ,  there  will 
remain  30,000  tons,  which,  at  the  recent  average  selling  price  of  25s.  per 
ton,  would  show  a  profit  of  16s.  6d.  per  ton  ;  but,  by  allowing  a  further 
2s.  6d.,  and  not  assuming  any  consequent  increase  in  the  selling  price, 

there  would  still  be  left  a  profit  of  14s.  per  ton  £21,000 

The  yield  of  four  blast  furnaces,  at  150  tons  each  per  week,  would 
produce  30,000  tons  of  pig  iron  per  annum,  which,  at  present  rates  and 
prices,  would  show  an  actual  profit  of  £2  to  £3  per  ton ;  but,  assume  an 
average  profit  of  20s.  per  ton  (which,  for  the  special  reasons  already 
given,  is  fairly  probaWe,  and  more  likely  to  be  increased  than  diminished) 
and  the  income  from  the  four  furnaces  would  give,  per  annum   30,000 


£51,000 

After  providing  for  payment  of  interest  on  the  debentures,  the  net  profits  would, 
according  to  these  estimates,  yield  very  large  dividends  on  the  share  capital  of  the 
Company. 

I  An  additional  value  Is  given  to  the  position  and  extent  of  the  property,  and  to  the 
quality  of  the  Minerals  (before  commented  upon),  by  the  very  exceptional  nature  of 
the  labour  employed,  as  regards  quality  and  permanence.  It  is  drawn  from  the 
numerous  class  of  small  freeholders  and  occupiers  of  land  whose  status  forms  a 
special  feature  of  the  district. 

The  Directors  feel  every  confidence  that  the  resultsof  this  Company  will  be  highly 
satisfactory,  the  property  being  of  a  most  complete  character,  offering  a  remark- 
able field  for  development  in  every  branch  of  the  undertaking. 

Copies  of  the  Reports  and  Valuations  of  B.  P.  Bidder,  Esq.,  Lewis  Thomas  Lewis, 
Esq.,  and  Messrs.  William  Bird  it  Co.,  of  the  Agreement  for  Purchase,  and  of  the 
Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association,  can  be  seen  at  the  Offices  of  the  Solicitor. 

In  the  event  of  no  Allotment  being  made,  the  Deposit  will  be  returned  ia  full, 
without  deduction. 

Should  a  less  number  of  Shares  be  allotted  than  are  applied  for,  the  Deposit  will  be 
made  available  towards  the  sum  payable  on  Allotment. 

Applications  for  Shares  must  be  made  on  tlie  accompanying  Form,  which  must  be 
forwarded,  together  with  a  Deposit  of  £1  per  Share,  to  the  Bankers  of  the  Ojmpany, 
the  London  and  County  Bank,  21  Lombard  Street,  E.C.,  London,  or  any  of  its 
Branches  ;  or  to  the  Secretart,  at  the  Offices  of  f;he  Company,  8  Great  Winchester 
Street  Buildings,  B.C.,  London,  where  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application 
may  be  obtained. 

By  order  of  the  Board,  JOHN  ROBERTS,  Secretary. 

Offices  of  the  Company,  8  Great  Winchester  Street  Buildings,  E.G. 
London,  April  5,  1873. 


The  following  Contract  has  been  entered  into  on  behalf  of  the  Company  : — 
April  5,  1873. — An  agreement  made  between  Thomas  Levick  of  the  one  part, 

and  John  Robebts,  as  Trustee  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Company,  of  the  other 

part. 


Issue  of  16,500  Shares  of  £10  each,  of  the 

BONVILLES  COURT  COAL  AND   IRON  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FORM  OP  APPLICATION.    (To  be  retained  by  the  Bankers.) 
TO  THE  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  BONVILLES  COO RT  COAL  AND  IRON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 
Gestlemes, — Having  paid  to  your  credit  at  your  Bankers,  the  London  and  County  Bank,  the  Sum  of  £  ,  being  £1  per  Share  on  Shares 

of  £Kj  each,  of  the  Bonville.s  Court  Coal  and  Iron  Cowpaky,  Limited,  I  request  you  to  allot  me  that  number  of  Shares ;  and  I  hereby  agree  to  accept  the  same,  or 
any  smaller  nnmbcr  that  ma<?  be  allotted  to  me,  and  to  pay  the  balance  due  thereon,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Prospectus,  dated  Aprihi,  1S73. 

Name  (in  full)  

Address   

Profession  (if  any)   \ 

Date   1873. 

Signature   .'  

(Addition  to  be  filled  up  if  the  Applicant  wishes  to  pay  up  in  full  on  Allotment.) 
I  dttdre  to  avail  myeelf  of  the  privilege  to  pay  up  in  full  on  allotment  the  above  Shares  in  terms  of  Prospectus. 

Signature  

ISSUE  of  16,500  SHARES  of  :eiO  each  of  the  BONVILLES  COURT  COAL  and  IRON,  COMPANY,  Limited.— Notice  i.i 
Kereby  given,  that  the  SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS  for  the  above  will  be  CLOSED  on  Tuesday  next,  tlie  ISth  instant,  for  London,  and  oh  Wednesday  next,  the  ICth 
instant,  for  (>>nBtry  Applications. 

Offloes  :  8  (A^t  Wlnclicste'r  Street  Buildings,  E.G.,  London,  April  9^1873.  By  ©rder  o<  tlie  Eo.-u-d,  JOHN  ROBEnTS,  Sxretary. 


The  Saturday  Keview. 


[April  12,  1873. 


^J'HE       CHEQUE       BANK,  Limited. 

STJBSCEIBED  CAPITAL  £200,000,  IN  A  SHARES  OF  £50  EACH. 

Tinstees  of  Guarantee  Fund  of  £100,000  Consols, 
KOBERT  DALGLISH.Esq.,M.P. 
CUTHBERT  E.  ELLISON,  Esq.,  J.P. 
SAMUEL  MORLEY,Esq..M.P. 
W.  H.  SMITH,  Esq.,M.P. 

Directors. 

GEORGE  WODEHOTISE  CURRIE,  Esq..  C7iniVmnn. 

ALEXANDER  GRANT  DALLAS,  Esq.  (late  Governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory). 
I^GRD  GEORGE  HAMILTON,  M.P.  for  Middlesex. 

JAMES  HERTZ,  Esq.  (late  of  Messrs.  R.  DalgUsh.  Falconer  &.  Co.),  Managing  Director, 

AKTHtJR  J.  LEWIS,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Lewis  &  AUenby). 

W.  F.  SCHOLFIELD,  Esq.  (late  of  Messrs.  A.  S:  S.  Henry  &  Co.) 

SIDNEY  YOUNG,  Esq.  (late  Young,  Son  &  Magnay). 

Secretary  and  ^ccownmn(_SYDNEY  J.  NICOLLE,  Esq. 

Temporary  Offices-CLEMENT'S  HOUSE,  CLEMENT'S  LANE,  E.G. 


This  Bank  will  commence  business  by  the  receipt  of  deposits  and  the  supply  of  blank  forms  of 
<^eques  for  amounts  of  £10  each  or  under,  on  June  3  next. 

It  has  been  established  on  a  system  originated  by  Mr.  Hertz,  to  afford  facilities  to 
various  classes  who  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  banking, 
and  also  to  extend  the  use  of  cheques  of  the  Cheque  Ba^i^  to  numerous  purposes  for  which 
cash  payments  have  hitherto  been  required. 

It  is  intended  to  be  an  auxiliary  and  not  an  opponent  of  all  Bankins  institutions  already 
established. 

All  cheques  must  be  drawn  on  the  forms  provided  by  the  Bank. 

No  blank  cheque  will  be  supplied  until  the  maximum  amount  for  which  it  can  be  filled  up 
has  been  paid  to  the  credit  of  the  Cheque  Bask  with  any  one  of  the  Banks  with  wliich  it  is 
in  relation,  or  deposited  with  the  CHEQUE  Bank  at  any  of  its  own  Offices.  No  cheques  on 
this  Bank  against  au  overdrawn  account  can,  therefore,  be  in  circulation.  No  cheque  can  be 
filled  up  for  a  greater  amount  than  £10. 

Every  blank  cheque  will  bear  stamped  on  its  face  the  full  amount  tor  which  it  may  be  di'awn, 
but  it  may  be  filled  up  for  any  less  sum. 

Convenient  books  will  be  provided,  each  containing  ten  cheques  of  the  same  maximum 
denomination,  which  may  be  from  £1  each  to  the  limit  of  £10.  The  charge  for  each  book  will 
be  Is.,  which  includes  the  Government  stamps. 

Undrawn  balances  will  be  carried  forward  to  the  credit  of  the  customer. 

All  cheques  will  be  crossed  and  payable  to  order,  and,  therefore,  aa  they  wiH  require  endorse- 
ment by  the  person  in  whose  favour  they  are  drawn,  necessitate  his  giving  by  such  endorse- 
ment proof  of  payment  to  him. 

A  simple,  safe,  and  economical  plan  has  thus  been  provided  for  the  following,  amongst  many 
other  pxirposes 

1.  Persons  liitherto  without  banking  accounts  can  deposit  their  cash  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Cheque  Bank,  or  pay  <he  same  to  the  credit  of  the  Cheque  Bank,  to  any  Banker  in  relation 
with  it,  and  may  at  their  convenience  receive  cheque-books  for  the  amounts  deposited. 

a.  Payments  of  household  and  petty  expenses  in  London  and  tlie  suburbs. 

3.  Allowances  to  Wives,  Daughters.  Minors,  Widows,  and  Annuitants. 

4.  Payment  of  charitable  donations  and  subscriptions. 
h.  Remittances  of  small  sums  to  the  country  or  abroad. 

6.  Petty  cash  payments  and  office  expenses  of  Merchants,  Warehousemen,  Manufacturers, 
Companies,  and  others. 

7-  Payments  of  quarterly  or  monthly  salaries. 

Disbursements  by  Commercial  Travellers. 
9.  Travelling  expenses  in  the  provinces  or  abroad. 
10.  The  use  ot  foreigners  in  lieu  of  circular  notes  or  letters  of  credit. 

The  Cheque  Bank  will  not  pay  interest  on  deposits,  will  not  discount  bills,  nor  make 
advances,  nor  enter  into  any  financial  transactions.  AU  moneys  received  will  be  deposited 
with  the  banks  in  relation  with  the  Cheque  Bakk,  Limited,  The  names  of  such  Bankers  will 
be  published  £rom  time  to  time. 

The  CHEQUE  BANK  will  commence  business  on  June  3  next. 

T'HE    AGRA    BANK,    Limited.  —  Established    in  1833. 

CAPITAL.  £1,000,000. 
Head  OFFrcs— NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 
BRAIJCHES  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurrachee,  Agra.  Lahore,  Shanghai, 
Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  theHeadOlHceon  the  Terms  customary  with  LondonBonkers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  ibr  lixcd  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz. : 

At  5  percent,  per  anu.,  subject  to  12  nrontlis' Notice  of  Withdrawal. 
For  shorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge;  and  Api)roved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  aud  Purchases  eifei;ted  in  British  and  Foreign  Securitiea,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  oft  lie  same  undertaken. 

Interestdrawn.aud  Army ,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON,  Chairman, 


LIFE 


ASSURANCE    for    the    PROFESSIONAL  and 

MERCANTILE  CLASSES. 


A  Short  Pamphlet  on  this  subject  has  been  published,  directing  attention  to 
Life  Assurance  as : 

1.  PROVISION  FOE  A  FAMILY. 

2.  METHOD  OF  SAVING. 

3.  REPLACING  MONEY  LOST. 

4.  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENT. 

6.  PROVISION  FOR  OLD  AGE. 
C.    A  SECURITY  IN  BUSINESS. 

7.  A  SECURITY  IN  PARTNERSHIPS. 

Copies  may  be  procured  free  from  the 

SCOTTISH  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

EDINBURGU  (Head  Office) -22  ST.  AlfTDREW  SQUAEH. 

london  office— 5  king  william  street,  e.g. 

T1[ie~sc6ttish  imperial  insurance  company." 
I,0NI)0N_2  KINU  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 
OLASCOW— 01)  WEST  GEUUGE  STIIEET. 
For  Fire,  T/ifo.  lui'l  AnnuiticH.  ^ 
Life  AFnira«c-<j«  with  «r  u  ithoiit  portlrlpftlion  in  Frofltfl.  T 
Noii-Foriciliirc  A»"nruiii'CH._'rfiblcrt  nro  pntpnrrd  iili.wifit;  tho  term*)  l>y  whiph,  nt  nny  time 
nftcr  tlic  <>x|iiry  of  'i'lircc  Vcurii.  tlit-  CoinMuny  h  tirdinury  Lifu  Fulicie:!  inuy  bu  bUrBciidoruit,  ur 
Vald-up  AHuiaucci  ou  a  libcial  scale  ulluweU  in  lieu  ttiurcof. 

H.  AMUKOSE  fSemlnru  uml  Aclnarv. 


E 


AG  LE 


INSURANCE 


C  0  M  P  A  N  Y. 


Eittilili»lii<l  I»07.  (For  I/fvc»  only.) 
71)  PALL  MAI,I,.  LONDON. 

tilCOIlOE  IIUMI'IIKEYS,  Acttinry  and  Sec 


elarii. 


'  II  (E  N  I  X        FIRE.     O  F  F  I  C  E, 

LOMDAUD  S  rnEF.T  AND  CIIARINO  C710RS,  LONDON. -BsTAIiMRIIBJ)  178*. 
Prompl  uiidlilicral  LoMiSotliciiivritii, 
luturaiicvicUcctcilli  klliiw)(>ul  lliv  Wnrlil. 


TMPERIAL     FIRE     INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803. 

I  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.G.,  and  IS  and  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.    PAID  TIP  AND  INVESTED,  £700,000. 
 JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 

T  OSS  of  LIFE  or  LIMB,  with  the  consequent  LOSS  of 

■   TIME  and  MONEY,  caused  by  Accidents  of  all  kinds,  provided  for  by  a  Policy  of  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 
An  Annual  Payment  of  £3  to  X6  5s.  insures  £1.000  at  Death,  or  an  allowance  at  the  rate 
of  £6  per  Week  for  Injury. 

Offices  :  64  CORNHILL  and  10  REGENT  STREET. 
 WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 

"[DIVIDENDS     5    and    10    to    20    PER  CENT.— 

"'■^  For  Safe  and  Profitable  Investinentg 

Eead  SHAKP'S  INYEST.MENT  CIRCULAR  (post  free). 
The  APRIL  Number  (12  pages)  now  ready. 
It  contains  all  the  best  pajing  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  Dav, 
CAPITALISTS.      SHAREHOLDERS.       INVESTORS.  TRUSTEES, 
will  tind  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable,  and  reliable  Guide. 
Messrs.  SHARP  &  CO..  Stock  and  Share  Brokers,  32  Poultry.  London.  E.C. 
(Established  1852.)  Bankers,  London  and  AVcstminster,  Lothbury,  E.C. 

TNVE3TMENTS.— Why  is  so  much  Money  Lost  by  Speculators 

-■■  and  Investors  and  eained  by  others  ?  and  can  from  Ten  to  Fifteen  per  Cent.  Ijc  made  of 
Money  with  anytliins  like  safety  to  the  Investor  ?_The  future  of  Grand  Trunk  Kaihvay— 
Should  Railway  Stocks  be  Bought  or  Sold  ?_An  Item  concerning  Foreign  and  Home  Jlines— 
See  REYNOLDS'S  SELECT  LIST  of  INVESTMENTS  for  APRIL.  Forwarded  gratis,  on 
application  to  John  B.  Reynolds,  70  Bisliopsgate  Street  Witliin.  London,  E.C. 

TRON  WINE  BINS.— FARROW  &  JACKSON  (Business 

established  1798),  First  Wrought-Iron  Wine  Bins,  invented  and  made  bv  the  late 
Mr.  Farrow  in  1824.  First  Wine  Bins,  with  separate  rest  for  each  bottle,  registered  bv  present 
firm  Marcli  1,  IStJl.  The  new  Exhibit  Bins,  also  with  separate  rest  ior  each  bottle  (but  so 
arranged  that  the  necks  of  the  bottles  are  outwards,  an  advantage  peculiar  to  this  form  of 

Wine  Bin),  registered  by  them  March  23,  1872  18  Great  Tower  Street.  8  Haymarket, 

91  Mansell  Street,  Loudon  ;  and  23  Rue  du  Pont  Neuf,  Paris. 

XT  I  N  A  H  A  N'S     '.     iTl     .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH 
WHISKIES,  is  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  tinest  Cocnac 
Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal.  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded  "  Kinahan'a  .  LL .  Whisky," 
Wholesale  Depot,  20  GREAT  TXTCHFIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

LAZENBY  &c  SON'S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CON- 

•  DIMENTS.—E.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  Sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments,  so  long  and  tiivourobly  dii^tinf^ished 
by  tlieir  Name,  aie  compelled  to  CAUTION  the  Public  iigainst  the  inferior  Preparations 
which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close  imitation  of  their  Goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the 
Public — 92  Wi^more  Street,  Cavendish  Square  (.late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portmaa  Square),  and 
13  Trinity  Street,  London.  S.E. 

ARVEY'S    SAUCE.  — Caution.— The  Admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle,  prepared  by 
E.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  bears  the  Label  used  so  many  years,  signed  "  Elizabeth  Lazcnh.i." 

T.  EA       &       PERRINS'  SAUCE. 

The  "  WORCESTERSHIRE,"  pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  "  The  only  Good  Sauce," 
improves  the  Appetite,  and  aids  Bigestion.  Unrivalled  for  Piquancy  and  Flavour.  ■  Ask  for 
"LEA  &  PERKINS'  SAUCE."     BEWARE  OF  MUTATIONS,  and  seethe  Names  ot 

LEA  &  PERRINS  onall  Bottles  and  Labels  Agents,  CROSSE  Si  BLACKWELL,  London, 

and  Sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

ELECTRICITY"  IS  LIFE. 

PULVERMACHER'S  Improved  Patent  GALVANIC  CHAIN 
BANDS,  BELTS,  BATTERIES,  and  ACCESSORIES.   Price  from  2s.  and  upwards. 

Reliable  evidence  in  proof  of  tlie  unrivalled  efiicacy  of  these  appliances  in  Kiieuniatism, 
Gout,  Neuralgia,  Deafness,  Head  and  Tootli  Aclre,  Paralysis,  Liver  Complaints,  Cramps, 
Spasms,  Nervous  Debility,  Functional  Disorders,  &c.,  is  given  in  the  Pamphlet,  "Galvanism, 
Nature's  Cliief  Restorer  of  Impaired  Vital  Energy." 

Apply  at  PULVERMACHER'S  Galvanic  Establishment,  191  Regent  Street,  London,  W. ; 
where  Pamphlet  and  full  Price  List  can  be  obtained,  post  free. 

pURES  of  COUGHS,  COLDS,   &c.,  by  Dr.  LOCOCK'S 

^  PULMONIC  WAFERS  Mr.  Cooper.  Chemist.  Chcstcrgate.  Stockport,  writes :  "I 

have  often  perceived  the  fireat  good  experienced  Irom  .them.  Tkcy  give  instant  relief."— Sold 
by  all  Druggists,  at  Is.  l^d.  per  Box, 
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BOOKS,  &c. 
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UDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— BOOKS  foraU  READERS. 

See  MUDIE'S  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR  for  APRIL.  Postage  free  on  application. 

IVrUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— First-Class  Subscription, 

-^'-^  for  a  constant  succession  of  the  NewMt  Books,  One  Guinea  per  Annum.  Book  Societies 
and  Institutions  supplied  on  liberal  Terms.  Prospectuses  postage  free  on  application. 

IVfUDlE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— BOXES  and  PARCELS 

-i-'-L  of  BOOKS  are  forwarded  daily  from  MUDIE'S  SELECT  UBUAUY  to  Families  and 
Book  Societies  in  every  part  of  tlie  Country.  Revised  l^ISTS  of  BOOKS  lately  addi>d  to  the 
Library,  and  Catalogues  of  Surplus  Copies  withdrawn  for  Sale  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  are 
now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded,  postage  free,  on  applicatibn. 

MUDIFS  SELECT  LIBRARY.— CHEAP  BOOKS.— 
Stanley's  Travels  in  Search  of  Livingstone ;  Forster's  Life  of  Dickens;  Life  of  Marirnrct 
of  Anjou,  by  Mrs.  Huokham  ;  Grotc'a  Aristotle;  Musical  Uccollections  of  the  Post  Half 
('entury  ;  lOwald's  I-ifc  of  Alcernon  Sydney  ;  I)e  Hi'anvoir's  Voy.asro  Hound  the  World;  Dean 
Hook's  Life  of  Arelibishop  Parker;  Bessie,  by  Julia  Kavann-rh;  Within  the  Ma/e  :  To  the 
Bitter  End  ;  The  Eustace  Diamonds,  by  Anthony  TvoJlcpc  :  The  Yelknv  Fla;:.  hy  Edmund 
'\'atca  ;  W'ruyford's  Ward,  l)y  F.  W.  Robinwin,  and  minv  than  Five  Hundred  other  recent 
IhHiks  at  the  lowest  current  priqcs.  See  MUDIE'S  CLKABAN'CE  CATALOGlfES  for 
Ai'KJL.  Tliesc  Catalogues  comprise,  in  addition,  a  lanro  and  varucd  assortment  of  Popular 
Books  in  cv^-ry  department  of  Literature,  in  ornanientnl  bindiinra,  well  adapted  for  Gentle- 
men's libraries,  and  for  Wedding  aijid  Birthday  Prcseuts  and  Prizes. 


MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— All  the  Books  in  Circula- 
tion or  on  Sale  at  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may  also  bo  olitained  with  the 
lca.st  noKsiliic  delay  liy  tlie  Siil)scribers  to  MUDIE'S  LUIHARY,  CROSS  STREET,  MAX. 
CHESTER  ;  and  (by  ordur)Trom  all  Booksellers  in  connexion  with  Uic  Library. 
Mudi«'s  Select  Library,  Limited,  New  Oxford  Street.  City  01tico,4  Kins  Street,  Chcapsidc. 
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JVIan  and  WiW.  by  willcie  l  (Hlms,  .1  vols.  u^.  ;  i  nc  i>(<rmnii»,  uy  .vTiim  i 
Nobody'*  Kortuno,  by  Kdmnnd  Ir  atm.a  vols.  Os.  i  I'ativ,  by  Mm.  Mtti'i|v 
Mi«H  iMiu'll,  :i  vols.  Us.  ;  Ulurii  Mali,  by  Julia  KavannK".  .'1  vols.  Us.  ;  Kol 
E.  nraililon,;)  vols.  Ca.  )  Sulaiu  lJa.  by  Cuplani  Wliylc  Melvillu.J  vols,  is 


UDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— CHEAP  NOVELS  for 

I'UHLIC  LIIIUAUIHS.-Secondhand  Copies  of  the  OriRinal  Editions  of  Ihc  f.llowiuK 
Vojiular  Nowla.  iMiblishcd  i«  cloth  at  Ills.  (id.  per  volume,  are  now  oKercd,  sironply  hound  in 
bullKiau.  for  '.'i.  per  volume  ;_At  His  Gates,  by  Mrs.  Olinhapt,  3  vols.  Us.  i  Austin  Trials,  by 
Mrs.  Riddell,!)  voIs.Gb.  ;  lii-ssic,  by  Julia  liaviuiatrli,  ;i  vols.  (!s.  i  Bessy  Hanc,  by  Mrs.  Henry 
Wood,  .'1  vols.  lis. ;  liruia's  li:ni:a7cmcnt,3  vols.Cs. ;  Tidr  to  Scc,:>  vols.  (is. ;  I'ollo  I'linuc.  :i  vols. 
Us. ;  'rheOarstanKlol  Garstims  Oranifc.  hy  T.  A.  Trollopc.S  vols.  ns. :  (inod  l!>e.  Swiclbcart  I 
.'1  vols.  lis.  ;  llcr  Lord  and  Ma.lcr,  by  I'l»rcnce  Marryat,  :l  vols.  Ui.  i  i'lic  Lovcis  of  .\rdcn,  by 
M.  E.  Biaddon,  3  vols.  (Is,  ;  Lothair,  3  vols.  Us.  ;  Miulouna  Mary,  by  Mrs.  Olipbunt,  3  vols.  (ui.  ; 
Alan  and  Wife,  bv  Williic  Collins,  3  vols.  Us.  ;  The  Normans,  hy  .\nua  H.  Drury,  S  vols.  Is.  i 
"     "■■  "  ,  unoid,  li  voU.  Js.  I  Poor 

ibert  Ainsliisb,  bv  M. 

.      -.-   -Is.  1  .'<aichidon,3  vols. 

:*V  'I'erriblcTemplaliou,  bv  tamiles  HiMide, 3  vols.  Us. ;  To  the  Biller  End  by  M.  10.  Diud- 
(Ion.  3  vols.  Us.  1  A  Wiiiljuu  liufc,  by  Edmimd  Yates,  3  v<il..  Us.  i  Wiayford's  Wiuil.  by  V.  W. 
Hubin«on,3voW.  Us.  Aud  uioiv  than  Tliice  lluudicd  other  i(tcu»  Novels  at  the  Lowest  Cur- 
rent I'riees.  .Sec  MUlilK's  (  I.E-ULVNOU  CATALOOUL  lor  AWllL.  New  Edition,  now- 
ready.   I'ostaitc  free  on  aiipliealiou. 

Mudlo's  Select  Library,  Llmilod,  New  Oxford  Street,  London. 


LONDON  TJBR.\RY,  12  St.  Jftni(?s'.9  Square,  London. 
I'minded  In  iml.  /Vi/ion_H. U.U.  the  I'UINCE  of  WALES.  /Vrs.,;,nf_'l'lll)M  AS 
C.VRLYLH,  E»(i.  Thl»  Library  ccmlainii  KS.uiK)  Volumes  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Literature, 
in  various  Lanrunges.  Hul)«crlption«,  13  a  yiMir,  or  iJ  with  EntraureFeeof  lUi  Life  Memlier- 
■  blp,j:'.iu.  l  iltecii  Volumes  nro  allowed  to  Country, aud  Teu  to  'X'owu,  Members.  KeadiuK- 

rooiu  open  lloni  Ten  In  irnlf-|iut  SlZ. 

I'vuspcHtUH  vu  appLicatiuu.   

ROBERT  UARRI80M,  Stcntarf  and  Librarian. 
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April  12, 1873.]  The  Saturday  Eeview. 


Just  pablished,  8vo.  18s. 

THE  ANNUAL  REGISTER: 

A  Keview  of  Public  Events  at  Home  and  Abroad,  for  the 
Tear  1872. 

The  Voltunes  of  the  New  Series,  1863  to  1871,  may  be  had,  each  183, 


LONDON :  EITTNGTONS,  WATERLOO  PLACE. 
AND  THE  OTHER  PROPRIETORS. 


Published  Quarterly  (No.  XLI.,  APRIL,  1873),  2s.  6d. 

THE  THEOLOGICAL  REVIEW :  a  Journal  of  Eeligious 
Thought  and  Life.  Edited  by  Chaeles  Beard,  B.A. 
a.  EELIGIDTS  PARTIES  IN  SCOTLAND.  By  PATRICK  Stevenson. 

2.  STRAUSS  :  "  The  Old  Faiths  and  the  New."  By  Professor  SCHOLTES,  D.D.,  of  Leyden. 

3.  THE  ATHANASIAN  CREED.  By  JOHS  WEIGHT,  B.A. 

4.  MR.  GLADSTONT;   on   STKAUSS  and  MODERN  THOUGHT.    By  Charles 

Beard,  B.A.   

5.  HISTORICAL  VTEWS  OF  BROAD  CHTTRCHISM.   By  ALEXANDER  GORDOS,  M.A. 

6.  LEVANTINE  SECTS.  By  WiLLi.vM  James  Laupoet. 

7.  SUMMARY  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  EVENTS. 

8.  NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

London  and  Edinburgh:  Williams  &  NOBGATB. 

Published  at  Lausanne,  on  the  1st  of  every  Month.  Subscription  :  Twelve  Months,  253. ; 
post  free,  28s.   Sinf:le  Numbers.  23. 6d.  ;  post  free,  2s.  9d. 

■RIBLIOTHEQUE  UNIVERSELLE  et  REVUE  SUISSE. 

COSTESTS  of  No.  CLXXXrV.  (APRIL  1873)  : 

1.  PESTALOZZI  ET  LA  QUESTION  SOCIALE.  Par  M.  Roger  de  GUUIPS. 

2.  VOTAGEUES  ANGLAIS  EN  RUSSIE.  Par  M.  Louis  Legee. 

3.  LE  RAMSNEH.    SCfiN'ES  DE  LA  VIE  HINDOUE.    Nouvelle,  par  M.  Augusts 

Glardon.   (Quatri&me  et  derni^re  partie.) 

4.  HISTOIRE  NATURELLE  D'UNE  SOURCE  D'EATT  MIN£EALE.  Par  M.  HUDRY- 

Mesos. 

5.  UNE  CAUSEEIE  SCRIEUSE.  Par  M.  EuGfcSE  RAMBEBT. 

6.  CHRONIQUE  LITTERAIRE  DE  PARIS. 

7.  chronique  italienne. 

8.  chroniqlt:  d'angleterre. 

9.  CHRONIQUE  D  ALLEM.\GNE. 

10.  BULLETIN  LITTERAIRE  ET  BIBLIOGRAPHIQUE. 

BasthH.'!  &  Lowell,  Foreign  Booksellers,  14  Great  Marlborough  Street,  London,  W. 

TNTERIOR    of    LIMBURG     CATHEDRAL.— See  THE 

J-  BUTLDEU  of  this  "Week  for  Fine  View—also,  View  of  Proposed  Cathedral  for 
Gonlbam— Matter  Out  of  Place— Modern  Architectural  Criticism— Economy  of  Fuel — Flood 
»T^d  Fever.  &:c  1  York  Street.  W.C.  And  all  Newsmen.  

HE    UNITED    LIBRARIES,  307   Regent   Street,  W. 

Subscriptionsfrom  One  Guinea  to  any  amount,  according  to  the  supply  required.  All 
the  best  Xew  Booka.  Enelish.  French,  and  German,  immediately  on  publication.  Prospectuses, 
with  Lists  of  New  Publications,  ^ratisand  post  free. 

«»*  A  Clearance  Catalo^e  of  Surplus  Books  offered  for  Sale  at  neatly  Reduced  Prices 
may  also  be  had  free  on  application. 

BOOTH'S. CHURTON'S. HODGSON'S. andSAUNDERS  &  OTLEY'S  UnitedLibrariee, 
307  Regent  Street,  near  the  Polytechnic.  


T 


HE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  in  AMERICA.— SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS, for  any  Time,  at  PUBLICATION  PRICE,  can  be  made  with  B.  F.  Stevexs, 
1"  Henrietta  Street.  Covent  Garden,  London.  The  Annual  Subscription,  including  Postage,  is 
ill  103.  6d.  or  S7*50.  Gold,  and  may  be  remitted  direct,  or  paid  to  the  New  York  Agents  of 
B.  F.  Stevens,  Messrs.  lETiNG  &  WiLLEY,  34J  Pine  Street,  New  York. 


T 


Early  in  May,  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

HE  LAWS  of  PIQUET,  adopted  by  the  Portland  Club- 

Edited  by  "  CAVESDI5H  "  ;  with  a  Treatise  on  the  Game,  by  "  Cavekdish." 
THE  POCKET  GUIDE  TO  POLISH  BEZIQUE,  by  "  Cavexdish."  6d. 
THE  POCKET  GUIDE  TO  CRIBBAGE.  by  "  Catesdish."  6d. 

 London :  TH03.  De  La  Rue  I:  Co.  

PHILLLMOEE  S  ECCLESIASTICAL  LAW. 
Just  published,  2  very  thick  vols,  demy  8vo.  cloth  boards,  £3  33. 

THE    ECCLESIASTICAL    LAW    of    the    CHURCH  of 
ENGLAND.    By  Sir  Robert  PHtLLraoRE,  D.C.L.,  Official  Principal  of  the  Arches 
Court  of  Canterbury  ;  Member  of  Her  Majesty's  Most  Honourable  Privy  Council. 

London:  H.  S^teet,  3  Chancery  Lane;  StevessS:  Sons,  119  Chancery  Lane, 
Law  Booksellers  and  Publishers. 


WILLIAMS'  LAW  OF  REAL  PROPERTY. 
Thij  day  is  published.  Tenth  Edition,  demy  8vo.  2l9. 

PEIXCIPLES  of  the  LAW  of  REAL  PROPERTY,  intended 
as  a  First  Book  for  the  Use  of  Students  in  Conveyancing.    By  JOSUUA  Wilhams,  Esq., 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  One  of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel. 

London:  H.  SWEET,  3  Chancery  Lane,  Law  Bookseller  and  Publisher. 


This  day  is  published,  fcap.  Bvo.  Ss. 

THE  PERSIANS  of  ^SCHYLUS.  Translated  into  English 
Verse,  by  the  Rev.  Willia3I  Gurset,  M.A.,the  Grammar  School,  Doncaster. 
Cambridge:  Deightox,  Bell,  Si  Co.  London:  Bell  Si  Daldt. 

Now  ready,  63.  6d. 

nPHE  CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR  for  187.3. 

The  Regulations  for  the  Previous  Examination,  to  be  first  held  in  1874;  the  General  Exami- 
nation, to  be  first  held  in  1^75;  the  Ivaw  Tripos  and  the  History  Tnpoa,  commencing  in  iH/.'j; 
the  Semitic  Languages  Tripos,  cf>mmencing  in  1875;  the  LidianLanguagcs  Tripos,  commencing 
in  ld7S;  are  contained  in  this  year's  Calendar. 

Cambridge:  Dkiohtox,  Beli^,  &  Co.  London:  Bell  &  Daldt. 

Just  imblished.  Second  Edition,  with  Appendix,  59. 

TTNSEEN  and  IDEALITIES:  Poems.    By  J.  S.  Macceom. 

^  London  :  E.  T.  Whitfield,  178  Strand. 

Eighth  Thousand,  with  70  Plates,  4  Coloured,  cloth,  2Is. 

HOW  to  WORK  with  the  MICROSCOPE.    By  Dr.  Lionel 
Bkalk.  F.P..S.  A  Complete  Manual  of  Microscopical  Manipulation.  New  Processes 
of  Inveatisjation,  andDirections  ior  Examining  Objects  under  th^iighest  powers. 

 HAitmsoN.  Pall  Mall.  

Third  Edition,  with  upwards  of  <00  Illustrations.  25s. 

TTIDNEY     DISEASES,    URINARY     DEPOSITS,  and 

-I*-  CALC1;L0T'S  disorders  ;  inclurtinetheSymptoin»,Diajno«is,  and  Treatment  of 
Urinary  Diwases.  By  Dr.  Lionel  Bkalb,  F.R.S. 

 J.  &  A.  Chdrchikl.  

NOW  BEADY.— NEW  WORK  BY  DE.  BEALE,  F.R.S. 

BIOPLASM :  an  Introduction  to  Physiology  and  Medicine  for 
students.  Pp.  350,  with  22  Plates,  68.  6d. 


J.  Si  A.  Chcechill. 


pOiiPULSORY  VACCINATION;    its   Wickedness  to  the 

Poor.  A  Reprint,  with  Additions.  By  J.  J.  Garth  Wilkinson. 


T^jndon:  F.  PlTilAN.  20  Patcmoiter  Row. 


E 


Now  jmblinhed.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  additional  Recent  Cases,  2s.  Od. 

PILEPSY    and    ITS    CUBE.      By    GEoiTGE  Beaman, 

M.D.,  F.K.C.8 — London  :  Re:»shaw,  356  Strand.    And  all  Booksellers. 


New  Edition,  the  Third.  l«.6d.  i  poet  free.  Is.  fid. 

"REVELATIONS   of    QUACKS   and    QUACKERY.  By 

Dp.TFXTon.  Reprinted  from  the  "Medical  Circular." 
*'  This  pamphlet  c/nBtituwji  a  re^rular  Quaf;k  I)irc«tory,by  c/jnsultinff  which  every  younprman 

m&y  know  wh«rc  he  may  no  if  he  wishes  to  get  plundcrcfl  and  dcstrtjTed  Buy,therefore, 

levTer, '  Kevelations  r/t  Unacka  and  (quackery,'  by  Delerflor."— 71inc/i. 

London :  Bailli£b£  tc  Co.,  90  King  William  Street,  Straad, 


SAMPSON  LOW,  MAESTON,  &  CO.'S 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


TRAVEL  AND  ADVENTURE. 

THE  SLAVE  TRADE  ON  THE  EAST  COAST  OF  AFRICA_See 

DHOW  CHASING  in  ZANZIBAR  WATERS 

and  on  the  EASTERN  COAST  of  AFRICA  :  a  Narrative  of  Five  Years'  Experiences 
in  the  Supprefision  of  the  Slave  Trade,  iiy  Captain  O.  Ij.  Sulivan,  Ji.N.,  late  Com- 
mander or  H.M.S.  Da/j/iiie.  Second  iCdition,  demy  Hvo.  with  lUustratioau  from  Photo- 
graphs and  Skctcliea  taiten  on  the  tpot  by  the  Author,  cloth  extra,  Itia.  IThis  day. 

KIDNAPPING  IN  TUE  SOUTH  SEAS-Scc 

THE   CRUISE  of  the  ROSARIO  amongst 

the  NEW  HEBRIDES  and  SANTA  CRUZ  ISLANDS,  exposine  the  Recent  Atro- 
cities connected  with  the  Kiduupjiint:  uf  Natives  in  the  South  Seas,  liy  A.  H.  MarkhaM, 
Commander  R.N.   Demy  8vo.  witli  Map  and  Illustrations,  cloth  extra.      [//i  the  presn. 

SUB-TROPICAL  RAMBLES  in  the  LAND 

of  the  APHANAPTERYX :  Personal  Experiences.  Adventures,  and  Wanderings  in 
and  about  the  lalaud  of  Mauritius.  By  Nicholas  Pikk,  1  vol.  demy  8vo. 

{ Nearly  ready. 

***  This  work  will  be  profusely  illustrated  from  tlic  Autlior'a  own  SKctchcs,  and  will 
contain  also  Maps  and  valuable  MeteorolOKicai  Charts. 

THE  PILGRIMAGE  of  the  TIBER,  from  its 

Mouth  to  its  Source:  with  some  Account  of  its  Tributaries.    By  William  Davies. 

fivo.  with  many  very  fine  Woodcuts  and  a  Map,  cloth  extra,  about  15s.       [/«  thcprcss. 
Et  terram  Hesperiam  venies,  ubi  Lydius  arva 
Inter  opima  virClm  leni  lluit  agmine  Tibris— Virgil,  ^n.  II.  781, 

BUSH  FIGHTING.    Illustrated  by  Remark- 

able  Actions  and  Incidents  of  the  Maori  War.  By  Major-General  Sir  James  E.  Alex- 
a:nder,,  K.C.L.S.  »vo.  with  Maps  and  Illustratious,  cloth.  [/n  the  press. 

HARZ   MOUNTAINS:  a  Tour  in  the  Toy 

Country.  By  IlEyRY  BLACKBTTltN,  Author  of  "  TravcUinj:  in  Spain,"  "Artists  and 
Arabs,  "Art  in  the  Mountains,"  "Normandy  Pictuiesque,"  "The  Pyrenees."  &c. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Hn  May. 

THE  LAND  of  the  WHITE  ELEPHANT  : 

Sights  and  Scenes  in  South-Eastern  Asia.  A  Personal  Narrative  of  Travel  and  Adven- 
ture in  Farther  India,  embracing  the  countries  of  Burma,  Siam,  Cambodia,  and  Cochin 
China.  1871-2.  By  FRANK  VINCENT,  Jun.  8vo.  with  Maps,  Plafls,  and  numerous 
Illustrations,  cloth  extra.  {.In  Hie  press, 

MAGNIFICENT  WORK  ON  CHINA. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  of  CHINA  and  its 

PEOPLE.  By  J.  Thomson,  F.R.G.S.  Being  Photographs  from  the  Author's  Negatives,, 
printed  in  permanent  Pigments  by  the  Autotype  Process,  and  Notes  from  personal  obser- 
vation. 

***  The  complete  Work  will  embrace  200  Photographs,  with  Letter-press  Descriptions 
of  the  Places  and  People  represented.  4  vols,  imperial  4to.  each.  £3  39.  The  first  volume, 
containing  50  Photograplis,  will  be  ready  very  shortly. 

Subscribers  ordering  the  Four  Volumes  at  once  will  he  supplied  for  £10  10s.;  half  of 
which  to  be  paid  on  receipt  of  Vol.  I.,  and  balance  on  completion  of  the  Work.  Non- 
subscribers'  price  is  £3  3s.  a  volume. 

Prospectuses,  giving  fuller  details,  on  application. 

THE  GREAT   LONE   LAND :  an  Account 

of  the  Red  River  Expedition,  1869-70,  and  Subsequent  Travels  and  Adventures  in  the 
Alanitoba  Country,  and  a  Winter  Journey  across  the  Saskatchewan  Valley  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  By  Captain  BuTLEii,  69th  Regiment.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition  tthe 
Fifth),  crown  8vo.  with  Illustrations  and  Map,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
*'  He  has  a  sympathy  with  the  beautiful  as  well  as  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and  the  result  is  a 

book  the  contents  of  wMch  are  as  varied  as  the  matters  it  deals  with  would  lead  ua  to 

suppose."— 2 7»:€s,  October  9, 1872. 

HOW  I  FOUND  LIVINGSTONE.  Including 

Travels.  Adventures,  and  Discoveries  in  Central  Africa,  and  Four  Months' Residence 
with  Dr.  Livingstone.  By  H.  M.  Stanley.  Numerous  Illustrations  by  Mr.  J.  B, 
Zwccker.  Mr.  John  Jellicoe,  and  other  Artists,  from  Mr.  Stanley's  own  Sketches,  with 
Map  of  Route,  Physical  Features,  &c.  Twelfth  Thousand,  now  ready.  Demy  8vo.  cloth, 
extra,  21s. 

UNDER  THE  SPECIAL   PATRONAGE   OF  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY 
THE  QUEEN,  THE  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL,  THE  MARQUIS  OF  LORNE,  Szc. 

THE  ARCTIC  REGIONS.    Illustrated  with 

Photographs,  taken  on  an  Art  Expedition  to  Greenland,  by  William  Bradford.  With. 
Descriptive  Narrative  by  the  Artist.  1  vol.  royal  broadside,  25  inches  by  20  inches,  beauti- 
fully bound  in  morocco  extra,  25  Guineas, 


jeseriptivc  iiuiiiinvc  .ni  not.     »  vui 

"ully  bound  in  morocco  extra,  25  Guineas, 

HISTORY  OF  SLAVERY  IN  SANTO  DOMINGO-See 

SANTO  DOMINGO,  PAST  and  PRESENT; 

with  a  Glance  at  Hayti.  By  Samuel  Hazard.  Author  of  "  Cuba  with  Pen  and  Pencil.'* 
1  vol.  demy  8vo.  with  over  150  very  beautiful  Woodcuts,  illustrating  the  Scenery,  Anti- 
quities, and  People  of  Santo  Domingo,  chiefly  from  designs  and  sketches  by  the  Author, 
price  18s. 

"The  narrative  of  his  tour  is  graphic  and  often  picturesque.  He  has  a  quick  eye  for  the 
beauties  of  nature." — Saturday  Reincw. 

"A  very  useful  and  pleasantly  written  book  Mr.  Hazard  is  a  most  agreeable  eom- 

-pa-nion/'—AtheTKeum,  December  28,  1872. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  VOLUME  ON  METEOROLOGY-See 

THE  ATMOSPHERE.    Translated  from  the 

French  of  Camillb  Flammarion.  Edited  by  James  Glaisher,  F.R.S.  Royal  8vo. 
with,  10  beautiful  Chromo- Lithographs  and  81  Woodcuts,  cloth  extra,  bevelled  boards.  30s, 

[77ns  day. 

"  The  text  has  been  reduced  from  the  original  of  M.  Camille  Flammarion  by  Mr.  James 
Glaisiier,  F.R.S.,  than  whom  there  could  not  possibly  be  a  more  competent  authority  on  all  the- 
queatious  that  come  within  the  scope  of  such  a  treatise.  Very  beautifully  is  the  book  got  up." 

i:>tandard. 

GUIZOT'S    HISTORY  of  FRANCE.— The 

Second  Volume  of  GUIZOT'S  HISTORY  of  FRANCE. from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the- 
Year  1789.  Translated  by  RonEUT  Black,  M.A.  Uniform  in  size  and  price  with  Vol.  I.. 
Royal  8vo.  cloth  extra,  2l3.  Numerous  very  exquisite  Woodcuts,  after  Designs  by  Alph. 
de  Neuville.  ITkis  day. 

"  ^f.  Guizot  possesses  pre-eminently  the  historic  faqulty. "—Tmics. 

"Tliisis  an  excellent,  trustwortliy,  and  well-illustrated  History,  by  a  Frenchman  of  the 
highest  historical  genius,  which  is  impressed  on  every  page  of  the  work." 

Evening  Standard,  March  13. 1873. 

The  Times,  in  a  long  review  of  Vol.  I..  January  12,  1872.  says  The  careful  study  of  such  a 
work  as  M.  Guizot'S  *  History  of  France  *  is  an  important  element  in  culture  and  trainingj  and 
it  i:^,  mfu  cover,  the  history  of  that  great  nation  with  which  England  has  been  closely  associated 
for  nearly  two  thousand  years."  . 

A  TOUR  with  COOK  THROUGH  SPAIN. 

By  John  Bunyan  Stone.  Crown  8vo.  with  Photosraphs,  cloth  extra.    Un  thepress. 

VERY  FAR  WEST  INBEED  :  "a  few  Rough 

Experiences  and  Adventures  on  the  North- West  Pacific  Coast.  By  R.  Byron  Johnson, 
New  Edition  (the  Fourth),  fmicy  boartr&,  23.  [A'ow  readtj. 

"Variety  and  adventure  abound  in  his  book,  which  is  written,  too,  with  never-flagging' 

MOUNTAINEERING    in    the  SIERRA 

NEVADA.  By  Clarence  Kino.  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  8vo.  Gs. 

The  Tinya  of  October  20  says  :  '*  If  wc  judge  his  descriptions  by  the  vivid  impressions  tliey 
leave,  we  icci  inclined  to  give  them  very  high  praise." 

*■  A  fresh  and  vigorous  record  of  various  kintl^s  of  adventure,  combined  with  vivid  pictures  of 
mountain  scenery,  and  with  glimpses  of  wild  life  among  I udiaus,  Mexicans,  and  Calitbrniaiw, 
will  commend  itself  to  most  readers."— ./I (Acnoium,  May  U. 


LONDON:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  LOW,  &  SEARLE, 
CROWN  BUILDINGS,  188  FLEET  STREET, 
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[April  12,  1873. 


MR.    DIXON'S    NEW  "WORK. 

Now  ready,  Vols.  I.  and  II.  demy  8vo.  30s. 

HISTORY  OF  TWO  QUEENS: 

CATHABINE    OF    ABAGON    AND    ANNE  BOLEYN. 

By  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

"  In  these  volumes  the  author  exhibits  in  a  sipnal  manner  his  special  powers  and  finest  en- 
dowments. It  is  obvious  that  the  historian  iias  been  at  especial  pains  to  justify  his  reputation, 
to  strengthen  his  hold  on  the  karned,  and  also  to  extend  his  sway  over  the  many  who  prize  an 
attractive  style  and  interesting  narrative  more  highly  than  laborious  research  and  philosophic 
insisht.^—Morving  Post. 

"  Two  fascinating  volumes.  It  is  a  work  of  careful  criticism  and  conscientious  investigation." 

Standard. 

A  brilliant  instalment  towards  a  complete  history.  If  Mr.  Dixon  accomplishes  his  task 
■with  the  pains  and  industry  which  mark  every  page  of  the  volumes  now  before  us,  the  public 
will  acknowledge  his  '  Queens  '  as  the  most  successful  of  all  his  labours."— A'ofc*  and  Queries, 

"  A  masterly  and  charming  work  of  genuine  historical  value  and  of  infinite  popular 
attraction."— Con^en-afi'ie. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT,  PUBLISHERS,  13  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

MAY.    By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Author  of  "  Chroni- 

cles  of  Carlingford,"  "  The  Minieter's  Wife,"  &c.    3  vols. 

WILD   GEORGIE.     By  Jean  Middlemass, 

Author  of  "  Lil."   3  vols. 
"'Wild  Georgie*  will  unquestionably  add  considerably  to  the  author's  literary  reputation- 
The  charm  of  the  novel  is  the  deep  interest  of  the  plot,  which  never  flags  for  a  moment.  The 
characters  are  drawn  with  life-like  vigour."— C'ohj7  Journal. 

BEAUTIFUL   EDITH.     By  the  Author  of 

"  Ursula's  Ix)ve  Story/'  &c.    3  vols. 
"  'Beautiful  Edith'  is  a  pretty  love  story_well  written,  and  good  in  tone. A tkenceum. 
•'This  novel  will  fascinate  many  readers.   The  character  of  the  heroine  is  very  charming, 
Tlie  conversations  are  natural,  original,  and  clever."— yo/iw  J^ulL 

HIDDEN   PERILS.    By  Mary  Cecil  Hay. 

"  This  story  is  full  of  well-sustained  interest,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  popular."— 7*os(. 

LITTLE  KATE  KIRB Y.  By  F.  W.  Robinson, 

Author  of  *'  Grandmother's  Money,"  &c.   Second  Edition,  3  vols. 
"  The  best  of  Mr.  Robinson's  novels.  It  is  a  spirited  story."_6'/jec(a(c»-. 

PARTED  LIVES.    By  Mrs.  Spender. 

*' A  novel  with  a  high  purpose,  developed  with  considerable  power,  and  marked  by  keen 
observation  and  sagacious  judgment  of  life  and  character.  It  is  the  best  of  Mrs.  Spender'a 
stories.  '  Middlemarch  '  excepted,  the  season  has  hardly  produced  a  better  novel." 

British  Quarterly/  Review. 

UURST  &  BLACKETT,  PUBLISHERS.  13  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET. 


Immediately  will  be  published ,  2  vols,  crown  8yo. 

BRESSANT: 

A  Romance. 

By  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE, 
Only  Son  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

*»*  Tlie  Copyright  of  this  Book  will  be  secured  to  the  Author  by  his  residence  in 
England  at  the  time  of  publication. 


HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO.,  65  CORNHILL,  AND  12  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


NEW  NOVEL. 

2  vols. 

EFFIE'S  GAME: 

HOW  SHE  LOST  AND  HOW  SHE  WON. 
By  CECIL  CLAYTON. 

HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO.,  G5  CORNHILL,  AND  12  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 


,3  vols,  crown  8vo. 

CHESTERLEIGH: 

A  Novel. 

By  ANSLEY  CONYERS. 

"  Above  the  usual  quality,  written  in  good  Eneliah,  and  with  a  plot  neither  too  complicated 
>nor  lacking  in  interest,"— Co/istri-'a/i ye. 

II 

n  vols,  crown  8vo. 

WHAT  'TIS  TO  LOVE. 

By  A.  M.  DONELAN, 
Author  of  "  Flora  Adair,"  "  The  Value  of  FoiteritoTO." 


HENRY  S.  KINO  &  CO.,  05  CORNHILL,  AND  12  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


LORD  LYTTON'S  NOVEL. 

Tlil«  ilay  in  puWlKlitd,  ;i  voI«.  crown  Rvo.  'i'n.  (Id. 

KENELM  CHILLINGLY: 

HiB  Adventures  and  Opinions. 
By  tlio  Aiitlior  of  the  "Caxtons,"  &c. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  k  BOMS,  EOINDURQU  AND  LONDON. 


SMITH,    ELDER,   &  CO.'S 

NEW  WORKS. 


Next  week,  demy  Svo. 

LIBERTY,  EQUALITY,  and  FRATERNITY. 

By  James  Fitzjames  Stephen,  Q.C. 


Next  week,  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  with  Portrait. 

ERASMUS:  his  Life  and  Character  as  shown 

in  his  Correspondence  and  Works.    By  Robert  B.  Drumuond. 


1  Tol.  Svo.  with  13  Illustrations,  IBs. 

OLD  KENSINGTON.    By  Miss  Thackeray. 


Crown  Svo.  5s. 

A    MONTH  in   SWITZERLAND.    By  the 

Rev.  P.  Barham  Zkcke,  Author  of  "  Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs  and  of  tlie 
Kedivfi." 


Crown  Svo.  with  Portrait,  7s.  Gd. 

THE    STORY  of  GOETHE'S   LIFE.  By 

George  Henry  Lewes. 


Second  Edition,  crown  Svo.  9s. 

LITERATURE    and    DOGMA:    an  Essay 

towards  a  Better  Apprehension  of  the  Bible.  By  Matthew  Arnold. 
(A  small  portion  of  this  work  has  appeared  in  the  "  Cornhill  Magazine.") 


Crown  Svo.  6s. 

AMADEUS,  and  other  Poems.    By  Alfred 

■Wyatt-Edgell. 


Post  Svo.  7s. 

KATHERINE'S   TRIAL.     By  Holme  Lee, 

Author  of  "  The  Beautiful  Miss  Barrington,"  "  Basil  Godfrey's  Caprice,"  &c. 


Next  week,  3  vols,  post  Svo. 

HARCOURT.    By  G.  L.  Tottenham,  Author 

of  "  Terence  McGowan." 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


BRITISH  MUSEUM  PUBLICATIONS. 


LIST  of   the    BOOKS   of   REFERENCE   in  tlie 

READING  ROOM  of  the  BRITISn  MUSETTM.  Second  Edition,  revised.  Compiled 
by  \V.  B.  Rye,  Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Printed  Books.  With  an  Account  of  the 
Iteading  Room,  by  J.  Wintku  Jose.s,  Principal  Librarian.    1871.   Svo.  53. 

PLAN,  showing  the  arrangement  of  the  Library  of  Reference,  Coloured.  The  Plan 
eeparately,  6d. 


CATALOGUE  of  the   HEBREW  BOOKS  in  the 

Librarj-  of  the  British  Museum.  Prepared,  under  the  directioa  of  J.  WCSTBB  Jones, 
by  Joseph  Zedneq.  1867.  Svo.  253. 


CATALOGUE  of  SYRIAC  MANUSCRIPTS  in  the 

British  Museum,  acquired  since  the  Year  I83S.  By  W.  WiiTnnT,  LL.D..  Professor  of 
Arabic  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  late  Assistant-Keeper  of  the  MSS.  iu  tlic 
British  Museum.  Ito. 

Vol.    I.   BIBLICAL  MANUSCBITTS  AND  SEKVICE  BOOKS.   1870.  lis. 

Vol.  11.   THEOWIGY.    1«71.  25s. 

Vol.  III.  REMAINING  CLASSES,  with  Preface,  Indices,  and  PhotoliOiogniphs  of 
the  rarer  MSS.  1873.  308. 


CATALOGUE  of  PRINTS  and  DRAWINGS  in  tlie 

British  Museum.  Division  I.  Political  and  Personal  Satires  (No.  1  to  1235).  Vol.  I. 
1320  to  April  11,  Km.  Compiled,  under  the  direction  of  O.  W.  UBll).  Kecprrof  the  Prints 
ond  Drawings,  by  rREDiiUlO  G.  Stei'UENs.   1870.  8vo.  253.  Vol.  II.  in  the  pitjss. 


CATALOGUE   of  tlie   GREEK  and  ETRUSCAN 

VASES  in  the  British  Museum.  By  Samuel  Blliril,  LL.D.,  Keeper  of  the  Oriental 
Antiiinities,  and  CllAlti.KM  T.  Nkwton,  M.A.,  Kcclior  of  the  Greek  and  Kuuian 
Auti<iuitie8.  Index  and  Plates,  'i  vols.  1861-70, 8vo,  eacli  vol.  5s. ;  tine  iuii>er,78. 6d. 


A  SELECTION  from  the  HISTORICAL  and  MIS- 

CELLANEOIIS  INSCIII  I'TIt  )NS  of  ClIALn.I^A,  ASSYRIA,  and  BABYLONI  A. 
Prepared  fl)r  pulili.  iilinii  In-  Sir  II.  C.  IIawi.insds,  assisted  by  E.  NollRia,  Secretary 
Koyal  Asiatic  Soi-ietv.  uikI  ("'.(■■.imi;!':  Smith,  Department  of  Antiquities,  British  Mufieuu). 
Vols.  1  ill,    l«il-7u.  Folio,  each  vol.  203. 


CATALOGUE    of    the    FISHES    in   the  British 

Museum.  By  Dr.  At.nKitT  GtlNTHKn.  F.R.S.,  Assistant-Kceiwr  of  the  Department  of 
/.oolocy.  18.',9-70.  Hvo.  Vol.  I.  lOs.  i  Vol.  II.  8s.  I'.d.  i  V<il.  111.  10».  6d.  i  Vol.  IV.  8a.  Gd.i 
Vol.  V.»«.i  Vol.VI.  7».;  Vol.  V1I.8S.I  Vol.  VIII.  83.  Cd. 


HAND  LIST  of  tlie  GENERA  and  SPECIES  of 

DIIIDS.  distinicuishinK  those  contained  in  the  British  Museum.  By  Ukoiiuk  Kouki:'!' 
OUAV,  I'.ll.S,  8vo. 

Part   I.   AC(;il>ITnES,  FISSIROSTRES,  TENHIROSTRES,  and  DENTIUOS- 
TUES.   18rill.  7s. 

Part  II.  CONIUOSTRES,  SCANSORES,  COHIMn/K,  and  0AI,LIN>T;.  IS70,  lis. 
Partlll.  STRUTlllONES,  UUALL.,1:,  and  ANSEllES,  with  Indices  of  Gcncrio 
and  Spcci&c  Names.   1871.  8s. 


LONDON : 

LONQMANS,  ns  PATEHNOSTEn  ROW  ;  nOKEniNO,  190  nCCADILLY  ; 
ASUKR  ti  00.,  13  BBDFOUU  HTREKT,  COVENT  GARDEN. 
BERLIN:  11  UNTKH  DEN  LINDEN. 
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RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SOiN'S 


NEW  WORKS. 


THE  BATH  ARCHIVES :  a  further  Selection 

from  the  Letters  and  Diaries  of  Sir  Gf.orgf.  Jacksox,  K.C.H.,  from  180S  to 
1816  Edited  by  Lady  Jacksox.  With  Anecdotes  of  George  III.,  tlie 
Prince  Regent,  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Duke  of  C.imbridge  ;  Caroline,  Princess 
of  Wales  •  Emperor  Alexander,  Grand  Duke  Constantino,  Emperor  Francis 
n  Frederick  William  III.,  Queen  of  Prussia,  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  Empress 
Josephine,  Empress  Marin  Louisa,  Prince  Eugfine  Beauliarnais,  Madame 
Jerome  Buonaparte,  Joseph  Buonaparte,  Louis  XVIII.,  Duke  and  Duchess 
d'An^oiileme,  Duke  and  Dnchess  do  Boni,  President  Washington,  President 
Adams,  Duke  of  Wellington,  JIarshal  Bliicher,  Sir  Charles  .Stewart,  Lord 
Bnrghe'rsh.  Sir  Robert  Wilson  ;  Bernadotte.King  of  Sweden  ;  Prince  Schwartz- 
enberg.  Marshal  Souk,  Marshal  Ney,  General  Jomini,  General  Moreau, 
Lord  c'astlereagh.  Lord  Aberdeen,  Prince  Metternich,  Von  Gentz,  Talleyrand, 
Canning,  Marquis  Wellesley,  Caulaincourt,  Prince  Hardonburg,  Lonl  and 
Lady  Ho'Uand,  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  Madame  de  Stael, 
Mrs.  Siddons,  Lord  Malmesbury.  Gtethe,  Werner,  Humboldt,  Lord  Byron, 
Sir 'waiter  Scott,  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Kemble,  Sheridan,  Dr.  Johnson,  Lord 
Palmerston,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Mr.  Perceval,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,  Lady  Salisbury,  President  Madison,  and  other  Distinguished 
Personages.  2  toIs.  8to.  30s. 

THE   COURT  of  LONDON  from  1819  to 

2''.  By  RiCH.\RD  Rush.  United  States'  Minister  in  London  during  that 
'riod.    EdiLed,  with  occasional  Notes,  by  his  Son,  Bkxjamin  Bush.    1  vol. 

[iVexi  aeek. 


NEW  WORKS. 


18' 

Period 
demy  8vo, 


ROOTS  :   a  Plea  for   Tolerance.  Reprinted 

from  "  The  Temple  Bar  Magazine."  With  an  Additional  Chapter.  1  vol. 
demy  8vo.  6s. 

"  One  of  the  most  cnripns  of  books  is  published  by  Messrs.  Bentley,  in  a  handsome  volume, 
under  the  title  ■  Roots,  a  Plea  for  Tolerance.'  It  13  the  production  of  a  Christian  mind,  full  of 
charity  for  those  wlio  are  not  able  to  '  reach  forward  to  the  thines  that  are  bef.)re ' ;  and  it 
pleads  for  more  forbearance  than  Christian  people  commonly  manifest  for  those  youiis  l(ilk3 
whose  mental  balance  has  been  upset  by  the  harsh  loKic  of  philosophers  falsely  so-called. 
There  is  a  ^reat  deal  of  true  humour  in  the  piures.  a  creat  deal  of  critical  acumen,  and  a  rare 

ability  to  enter  into  the  phases  of  other  people's  minds  Althouzh  we  cannot  agree  with 

the  whole  of  the  book,  there  is  hardly  a  line  in  it  that  is  not  worth  reading  soberly  and  thought- 
fully."—.Jiaiiiiart/. 

OVER   TURF  and  STUBBLE.    By  "Old 

Caiabar."   1  vol.  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

FIELD-MARSHAL     SIR     JOHN  BUR- 

GOTNE,  Bart.,  his  LIFE  and  CORRESPONDENCE.  Comprising  Extracts 
from  his  Journals  during  the  Peninsular  and  Crimean  Wars ;  Letters  of 
Eminent  Men.  Also  the  Priv.ate  and  Official  Correspondence  of  Sir  John 
Bnrgoyne  during  the  Crimean  War.  Edited  by  his  Son-in-Law,  Lieut.-Col. 
the  Hon.  George  Wkottesley,  R.E.   2  vols.  Svo.  ^vith  Portrait,  SOs. 

DOCTORS  and  PATIENTS  ;  or,  Anecdotes 

of  the  Medical  World  and  Curiosities  of  Medicine.    By  JoHV  Ti.OTS,  F.S.A., 
Author  of  "  Lives  of  Wits  and  Humourists."   2  vols,  crown  Svo.  21s. 
"  A  singularly  fertile  field  of  anecdote."— J/orniJii?  Post, 

TURNING  POINTS  in  LIFE.    By  the  Rev. 

Fbedemce  Arsold.   2  vols,  crown  Svo.  2l3. 


NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 


BY  AND  BY  :  an  Historical  Romance  of  the 

Future.  By  Edward  Mattlaxd,  Author  of  "  The  Pilgrim  and  the  Shrine." 
3  vols,  crown  Svo. 

A   VAGABOND    HEROINE.     By  Annie 

EDWAnDE,s,  Author  of  "  Ought  We  to  Visit  Her  ?  "  "  Archie  Lovell,"  &c. 
1  vol.  crown  Svo. 

HI 

WHICH    SISTER  ?    Bv   Sydney  Mostyn, 

Author  of  "The  Surgeon's  Secret,"  ito.   2  vols,  crown  Svo. 

REVEALED  at  LAST.    By  A.  Eubule- 

Evans.    2vo1s.  crown  Svo. 
*'  The  story  is  of  thrillins  interest,  the  plot  ia  original,  and  the  talent  of  the  author  is  evident 
in  every  page.'^—John  liutL 


EICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 

1  vol.  Hvo.  -with  Portrait,  cloih,  18g, 

LIFE  AND  COPJiESPONDENCE  OF  FIELD- 
MARSHAL  SIR  GEORGE  POLLOCK, 

BABT.,  G.C.B.,   &c.,  CONSTABLE   OF  THE  TOWEB. 
By  C.  R.  LOW. 

■With  an  INTRODUCTORY  LETTER  by  Sir  JOHN  W.  KAYE,  Author 
of  "The  SciX)y  War." 


L0ND0:J:  WM.  n.  ALLEX  t  CO.,  13  waterlog  PLACE,  s.w. 


Juit  puhlinhert,  llr«t  Twelve  Book>,  2  vols.  Svo.  each  vol.  14s. 

TTOMER'S  ODYSSEY.   Edited  by  Henry  Hayman,  D.D., 

Ilfad-MMtCT  of  Kuitby  School.  With  Prefoccn,  Notcn,  and  Appendicea,  aatX  Collations 
of  Kveral  MS3.  I/Oiidon  :  D.  Nutt,  270  Strand. 

By  the  Sninc,  A  FRAO.ME.VT  OF  THE  JASON  LEGEXD.  I2mo.  Si. 
Oxford  :  I'aiikkb  k  Co. 


The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  CCLXXX. 

April.  [On  Saturday  next. 

CONTENT.S  ;— 

1.  TRADE  ROUTES  TO  WESTERN  CHINA. 

2.  MAURY  ON  SLEEP  AND  DREAMS. 

3.  COOKE'S  LIFE  OP  GENERAL  LEE. 

4.  DRUNKENNE.SS,  ABSTINENCE,  AND  RESTRAINT. 

5.  SAMAROW'S  FOR  SCEPTRE  AND  CROWN. 

6.  CONSUMPTION  AND  COST  OP  COAL. 

7.  DARWIN  ON  EXPRESSION. 

8.  RELIGIOUS  MOVEMENT  IN  GERMANY. 

9.  THE  CLAIMS  OP  WUIG  GOVERNMENT. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  and  CRITICAL  ESSAYS, 

by  A.  H.WWAUD,  Q.C.   A  New  Series,  containing  Mari.a  Edgeworth,  Georgo 
Canning,  Marshal  Saxe.  Ale.xander  Dumas,  Edward  Livingston,  Ricliard  III., 
Marie  Antoinette,  .Sir  Henry  Holland,  Lady  PaUner.<ton,  Lord  Lnnsdownc, 
Lord  Dalling  and  Bulwer,  &c.    Second  Edition.      vols.  .Svo.  price  2!>s. 
"  The  two  best  volumes  o£  light  reading  that  have  appeared  this  year." 

Spectator. 

MEMOIR  of  ADMIRAL    CODRINGTON ; 

with  Selections  from  his  Correspondence.    Edited  by  his  Daughter,  Lady 
BouncHiBR.    With  Two  Portraits,  Maps,  and  Plans.    2  vols.  Svo.  price  3Gs. 

LIFE  of  ALEXANDER  VON  HUMBOLDT. 

Edited  by  Professor  Bruhxs,  Leipsic.    Translated  by  Jane  and  CAitoi.rm; 
Lassell.   2  vols.  Svo.  with  Three  Portraits,  price  JiGs. 

SLAVE-CATCHING  in  the  INDIAN  OCEAN: 

a  Record  of  N.aval  E.xperiences.  By  Capt.  Colo.md,  R.N.  With  numerous  ■ 
Illustrations  from  Photographs,  &c.    Svo.  price  21s. 

The  CRUISE  of  H.M.S  CURAgOA  among 

the  SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDS  in  1SG.5.  By  Julius  Brenciilet,  M.A.  P.R.G.S. 
With  Map,  numerous  Coloured  Plates,  and  many  other  Illustrations.  Imperial  ' 
Svo.  price  42i3.  [On  the  'lUh  imlant. 

CYLLENE;   or,  the   Fall   of  Paganism:  a 

Classical  T.ale.    By  Hexry  Snetd,  M.A.  University  College,  O.^ford.   2  vols, 
post  Svo.  price  14s. 

UNTRODDEN    PEAKS  and  UNFRE- 

QUENTED  VALLEYS :  a  Midsummer  Ramble  among  the  Dolomites.  By 
Amelia  B.  Edwards.  With  a  Map  and  numerous  Illustr.ations  from  Designs 
by  the  Author,  engraved  ou  Wood  by  E.  Whyuiper.   Medium  Svo. 

[Early  in  May. 

The   SIXTH    ORIENTAL  MONARCHY; 

or,  the  Geography,  History,  and  Antiquities  o£  Partliia.  By  G.  Bawlin.soN', 
M.A.  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  O.xEord.  With  Maps 
and  Illustrations.   Svo.  price  16s. 

GAUL  or  TEUTON  ?    Considerations  as  to 

our  Allies  of  the  Future.   By  Lord  Ddxsany.   Svo.  with  Facsimile;,  lOs.  Cd. 

The  RISE  and  PROGRESS  of  the  CHRIS-- 

TIAN  RELIGION  in  the  WEST  of  EUROPE,  from  the  Reign  of  Tiberias.- 
to  the  End  of  the  Council  of  Trent.   By  E.\rl  Russell,  K.G.   8vb.  IDs.  Gd. 

HISTORY  of  the    CATHOLIC  CHURCH 

of  JESUS  CHRIST,  from  the  Death  of  St.  John  to  tlie  Middle  of  the  Secorid,' 
Century.   By  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Mossma^j,  B.A.   Svo.  price  IGs. 

TERRA  INCOGNITA;  or,  the  Convents  of 

the  United  Kingdom.  By  John  Nicholas  Muri'IIY,  Author  of  "  Irelanrl, 
Industrial,  Political,  and  Social."    1  vol.  Svo.  price  ISs.  [In  April. 

The  GOSPEL  HISTORY  and  DOCTRINAL 

TEACHING  CRITICALLY  EXAMINED.  By  the  Author  of  "  M.mUind, 
their  Origin  and  Destiny."   Svo.  price  10s.  Gd. 

LECTURES  on  the  PENTATEUCH  and  the 

Moabitc  Stone;  with  Appendices,  containing — I.  The  Elohistic  Narrative; 
II.  Tlie  Original  Story  of  theE.xodus;  III.  The  Pre-Christian  Cross.  By  the 
Right  Rev.  J.  W.  Colknso,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Natal.   Svo.        [yearly  ready. 

Bishop  COLENSO'S    CRITICAL  EXAMl- 

NATION  of  the  SPEAKER'S  BIBLE  COMJIENTARY.  Part  V.  The  Bath 
of  Deuteronomy.   Svo.  price  -js. 

PRINCIPLES  of  ANIMAL  MECHANICS. 

By  the  Rev.  S.^muel  Haughton,  F.R.S.  M.D.  Dnbl.  D.C.L.  O.xon.  Fcllowjt  ■ 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.   With  111  Figures  ou  Wood.   Svo.  price 'Jls. 

HELMHOLTZ'  POPULAR  LECTURES  on. 

SCIENTIFIC  SUBJECTS,  translated  by  E.  Atkixso.n',  F.C.S.  Professor  of 
Experimental  Science,  Staff  College.  With  a  Preface  by  Professor  Tyxdall, 
and  numerous  Woodcuts.    Svo.  price  12s.  Gd. 

The  TROPICAL  WORLD  ;  Aspects  of  Idan 

and  Nature  in  the  Equatori.al  Regions  of  the  Globe.  By  Dr.  Geouoe  Hart- 
TVio.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  upwards  of  200  Illustrations.  Svo. 
price  10s.  Cd.  [Un  Thursday  iicxl. 

A  GENERAL  SYSTEM  of  DESCRIPTIVE 

and  ANALYTICAL  BOTANY.  Translated  from  the  French  of  E.  Li;  Maout, 
M.D.  and  J.  Decaipne,  by  Mrs.  Hooker.  Edited  by  J.  D.  Hooker,  M.D. 
Director  of  the  Royal  Botnnic  Gardens,  Kew.  With  5,,'jOO  Woodcuts.  In.pe-. 
rial  Svo.  price  £2  12s.  6d. 
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CHAIN  OF  HISTORY  FROM  THE  EARLIEST 
TIMES. 

Post  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  each  7s.  6i. 

I.  — THE  STUDENT'S  ANCIENT  HISTOEY  of  the 

EAST  ;  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
including  E^ypt.   AssjTia,    Babylonia,  Media,  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  aud 
Phcenicia.    By  Prilip  Smith.  B.A.    With  70  Woodcuts. 
"'Ancient  History  '  used  to  mean  Greece  and  Koine  aud  *  sacred  history  *  only.    But  there 
Blill  remains  matter  enough  in  the  domain  of  ancient  history  to  till  this  tersely  written  volume. 
Our  admiration  of  the  mode  in  wliieh  a  difficult  t;isk  has  been  performed  is  cordial,  and  we  may 
be  permitted  to  express  surprise  that  a  history  of  this  nature  cau  prove  such  attractive  reading.' 

Saturday  Review. 

II.  — THE   STUDENT'S   HISTORY   of  GREECE, 

from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Roman  Conquest.    With  Chapters  on  the 
History  of  Literature  and  Art.    By  Wm.  Smith,  D.C.L,    With  100  Woodcuts. 
We  have  much  satisfaction  in  hearing  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  plan  on  which  Dr. 
\Vm.  Smith  has  proceeded,  and  the  careful,  scholarlike  manner  in  which  he  has  carried  out  this 
new  Historv  of  Greece.  The  irreat  distinctive  feature,  however,  is  the  chapters  on  Literature 
aud  Art.  This  gives  it  a  decided  advantage  over  all  previous  works  oi  the  kind."—- di/ienojum. 

III.  — THE  STUDENT'S  HISTORY  of  ROME,  from 

the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Empire.  With  Chapters  on 
the  History  of  Literature  and  Art.  By  H.  G.  Liddell,  D.D.  With  80 
M'oodcuts. 

A  lucid,  well-marked,  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  progress  and  revolutions  of  the 
Roman  State  and  people.  The  course  of  the  history  is  distinctly  mapped  out  by  broad  and 
natural  divisions  ;  aud  tlie  order  in  which  it  is  arranged  and  presented  is  the  work  of  a  strong 
aud  clear  mmd."~GuardLan. 

IV.  _THE  STUDENT'S  HISTORY  of  the  DECLINE 

and  FALL  of  the  EOJIAN  EMPIRE.    By  Edward  Gibron.  Abridged, 
incorporating  the  Researches  of  recent  Historians.    With  200  Woodcuts. 
"  This  edition  is  pervaded  by  all  the  warmth,  life,  and  power  of  the  celebrated  original ;  and 

i-i  just  such  a  volume  as  Gibtioii  himself  would  have  issued  had  he  deemed  it  proper  to  send 

forth  a  digest  of  his  owa  immortal  performance."— CA»-i5itau  Witness, 


FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  YOUNG  PERSONS. 

EDITED   BY   DR.   WM.  SMITH. 

A  SMALLER  ANCIENT  HISTORY  of  the  EAST, 

from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Conquest  of  Alexander  the  Great.  By  Philip 
Smith,  B.A.    16mo.  with  70  Woodcuts,  3s.  Bd. 

A   SMALLER   HISTORY  of  GREECE,  from  the 


Earliest  Times  to  the  Roman  Conquest. 
TO  Woodcuts,  3s.  Gd. 


By  Wm.  Smith,  D.C.L.   16mo.  with 


A  SMALLER  HISTORY  of  ROME,  from  the  Earliest 

Times  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Empire.  By  Wm.  Smith,  D.C.L.  IGmo. 
with  70  Woodcuts,  3s.  Gd. 

A  SMALLER  CLASSICAL  MYTHOLOGY.  Illus- 

tvated  with  TransKitions  from  the  Ancient  Poets,  and  Questions  on  the  Work. 
By  H.  R.  LocKWOOD.    IGmo.  with  90  Woodcuts,  3s.  Gd. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE. 


Post  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  each  7s.  Gd. 

THE  STUDENT'S  HUME  ;  a  HISTORY  of  ENG- 

LAND  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Revolution  in  1GS8.    By  DA\^U  HnME. 

Incorporating  the  Researches  of  recent  Historians,  and  continued  to  1868. 

With  Notes  and  Illustrations. 
This  work  is  designed  to  supply  a  History  of  England  in  a  volume  of 

moderate  size.    While  Hume's  language  has  been  retained,  as  far  as  was 

practicable,  his  errors  have  been  corrected  and  his  deficiencies  supplied.  The 

Roman  and  Saxon  period  has  been  entirely  rewritten. 
*''Thc  Student's  Hume'  is  carefully  and  well  done.   The  notes  and  illustrations  are  the 
most  remarkable  features.   Many  important  subjects — constitutional,  legal,  or  social— are  thus 
treated  ;  and  the  authorities  are  meutioued  at  its  close." — Spcctutor. 

II 

THE   STUDENT'S  HISTORY  of  FRANCE,  from 

the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Second  Empire,  1852.  With 
Notes  and  Illustrations  on  the  Institutions  of  the  Country.  By  Rev.  W.  H. 
Jervis,  M.A. 

This  work  has  been  written  by  an  English  Scholar,  and  is  intended  to 
supply  a  History  of  France,  incorporating  rhe  researches  of  recent  historians, 
and  to  give  au  impartial,  genial,  and  even  sympathetic  account  o£  French 
history. 

"This  History  of  France  is  the  ditrcsted  work  of  a  thorough  scholar,  who,  havinjr  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  tlic  nation  and  its  history,  knows  how  to  (j:ciu-rali/,c  aiul  knit  into  one  iiertinent 
Whole  the  sequence  of  evcuts.  It  is  the  best  work  of  its  kind  accessible  to  readers  oi  all  ebxsses." 

J^xuiititicr, 


FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  YOUNG  PERSONS. 
EDITED  BY  DR.  WM.  SMITH. 

SMALLER  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the 

Earliest  Times  to  the  year  1SG8.  By  PiiiLii'  Smith,  B.A.  IGmo.  with  Wood- 
cuts, 33.  fid. 

SMALLER    HISTORY  of  FRANCE,  from  the 

Earliest  Times.    By  llev.  W.  H.  jKltvis,  M.A.    IGmo.        [/«  pi  eihtralhn. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


DEAN  MANSEL'S  LECTUHES,  &c. 

Now  ready,  8vo.  12b. 

LETTERS,  LECTURES,  and  REVIEWS,  inclu(lin<r 

the  I'HRONTI.STERION.orO.KFORD  in  the  NINETEENTH  CENTUIiy. 
By  H.  L.  MANKiii,,  D.U.,  lute  Dean  of  St.  Puuru. 

By  the  Humo  Aulhor. 

THK   LIMITS  of  RKLIGIOUS  THOUCIHT  EXA- 

UlNUD.   VltlU  Edition,  pout  Bvo.  88.  Gd. 


DEAN  MILMAN'S  HISTORICAL  WORKS. 

Fourth  Edition,  3  vols,  post  8vo.  IBs. 

HISTORY  of  the  JEWS,  from  the  Earliest  Period, 

continued  to  Modern  Times.  By  Hexry  Hart  Milman,  D.D.,  late  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's. 

Ey  the  Same. 

HISTORY  of  CHRISTIANITY,  from  the  Birth  of 

Christ  to  the  Abolition  of  Paganism  in  the  Roman  Empire.  Fourth  Edition, 
3  vols,  post  8vo.  18s. 

Ill 

HISTORY  of  LATIN  CHRISTIANITY ;  and  of  the 

Popes  to  the  Pontificate  of  Nicholas  V.  Fourth  Edition,  9  vols,  post  8vo. 
price  £2  14s. 

JOUN  MURRAY,  ALBEJIARLE  STREET. 

SCRIPTURE  HISTORT  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND 
YOUNG  PERSONS. 

Complete  in  1  vol.  IGmo.  pp.  370,  with  40  Ilhibtrations,  3s.  6d. 

A  SMALLER  HISTORY  of  the  OLD  and  the  NEW 

TESTAMENT,  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Young  Persons.   In  Three  Parts. 

I.  Old  Testament  History.     II.  Connexion  of  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

III.  New  Testament  History  to  a.d.  70.    Edited  by  Wm.  Smith,  D.C.L., 

Author  of  the  "  Smaller  Histories  of  Greece  and  Rome,"  &c.  &c. 
"  The  Clerjty  and  Biblical  Students  well  know  the  preat  value  of  Dr.  Smith's  largrer  History. 
To  bring  the  leading  portions  of  that  work  witliiii  the  means  of  young  persons,  '  A  Smaller 
Scripture  History  '  has  been  issued.  This  abridgment  omits  nothing  of  vital  importance,  and 
is  presented  in  such  a  handy  form  tliat  it  c^mnot  fail  to  become  a  valuable  aid  to  the  less  learned 
Bible  Student.  Dr.  Wm.  Smith's  laliours  are  so  well  known  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  more 
than  that  he  has  produced  the  best  modern  book  of  its  kind  on  the  best  book  of  all  days  aud  all 
time."— PeoiJ/e's  Jlayaziiit. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEJ£.\RLE  STREET. 


ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY, 

Post  8vo.  with  Maps  and  numerous  Woodcuts,  each  7s.  Gd. 

THE  STUDENT'S  MANUAL  of  ANCIENT  GEO- 

GRAPHY.    Ey  Kev.  W.  L.  Bevan,  M.A. 
"  This  woik  contains  the  newest  and  most  reliable  information  derived  from  the  rewarclies  of 
modern  tiavellers.  ai'd  is  a  valualile  addition  to  our  2<'u:;ra)jhical  wurks.         better  tcxt-bouk 
cau  be  placed  iu  the  hands  ol  studcuta." — Journal  vj  EUacaiiun. 

By  the  same  Author. 

THE  STUDENT'S   MANUAL  of  MODERN  GEO- 

GRAPHY,  Mathematical,  Physical,  and  Descriptive. 
"  An  epitome  of  mathematical  and  physical  geography  is  given,  introducing  o  sketch  of  the 
■whole  science.    Wccan  decidedly  state  that  the  book  is  the  best  we  have  seen  upon  the  sul>jeet, 
and  will  entirely  supersede  those  at  present  iu  \xsv."—Jounia.l  o/£ducaUun. 


FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  YOUNG  PERSONS. 

A  SMALLER  MANUAL  of  ANCIENT  GEOGRA- 
PHY.  16mo.  with  Woodcuts,  3s.  Cd. 

A  SMALLER  MANUAL  of  MODERN  GEOGRA- 


PHY. ICmo. 


[_Jn  piepaiation. 


SOWS  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


POPULAR  WORKS  BY  MR.  SMILES. 


SELF  HELP. 


Small  Svo.  Gs. 

With  Ilhistrations  of  Conduct  and 


Perseverance.    By  Samuel  S.'srii.Ks,  Author  of  "  Lives  of  British  Engineers," 
"  This  admirable  little  volume  which  Mr.  Siniios  has  called  '  Self  Help  '  has  been  appreciated 
as  it  deserves,  for  it  is  a  book  which  must  stimulate  many  a  youth  to  form  habits  of  tcmiierance, 
frugality,  and  industry.   It  appeals  to  all  the  uobicst  scuttmeiits  that  elevate  man  ;  duty, 
houom*,  aud  obedience.  ^—Spectator. 


By  the  same  Author, 

A   Coinpauiou   Volume  to 


Self 


CHARACTER 

Help."    Small  Svo.  Gs. 
"  A  charming  volume.  In  a  small  compass  is  compressed  much  sterling  sense  and  advice, 
culled  from  all  sources,  ingeniously  woven  into  a  continuous  whole.*'— J'o/i/i  UiUt. 

THE    STORY  of  the   LIVES   of  GEORGE  and 

llORERT  STEPHENSON,  Railway  Engineers.  Small  Svo.  with  Wood- 
cuts, Gs. 

"A  story  worthy  to  be  known  by  thousands,  and  issticd  in  a  form  which  will  makcit  noecssible 
by  men  of  hinnble  means  who  have  c»i'eeiul  right  to  be  amony  its  readers;  we  hope  that  no 
librai'y  opeu  to  workiuif-mun  will  be  Without  il." — Kxamiiici . 

Uniform  with  the  above, 

LIFE  of  THOMAS  TELFORD,  with  a  History  of 

Roads  and  Travelling  iu  England.   Small  Svo.  with  Woodcut:!,  Gs. 


LIVES  of  JAMES  BRINDLEY 

ENUINliEUS.    Small  Svo.  with  Woodcuts,  Cs. 

INDUSTRIAL  BIOGRAPHY 

Tool  Makers.   Small  Svo.  Us. 


and  the  EARLY 


Iron  Workt-r.s  and 


THE  HUGUENOTS  iu  ENGLAND  and  IRELAND. 

Small  Svo.  Oa. 


BOY'S  VOYAGE 

PAMtiKi.  Smii.k.s  tho  YoliiiKer, 
'  A  volume  of  Ihc  healthlc 


ROUND  llu>  WORLD.  By 

Siimll  Svo.  Willi  Woodcuts,  fia. 

Trnafl'eeto^l.  vlvarlous,  rtu'l  ricli  In 


Ctac'4's, 
uuk>.' 


t  nod  most  ugrccuble  khnl. 
It  contains,  moreover. u  laricc  Hminnit  of  intornuttUMi.  snil  in  writing  of  well- known 
s  evident  that  the  autliul'  mxt  with  hla  own  eyes  ami  njt  llirougli  ■  the  >peutut:lci  of 
U'uU  Mull  u'u.< "c. 


JOHN  MUlUlAY.  AI.U1;MARLE  STREET. 


JOHN  MUIUtAY,  ALUE.MARLE  STREET. 
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The  Saturday  lieview. 


COMPLETION  OF 
HOBERTSON'S    CHUBCH  HISTORY. 

Now  ready,  Svo.  18s. 

HISTORY  of  the  CHrJSTIAN  CHURCH.    Vol.  IV. 

From  the  Death  of  Boniface  VIII.  to  the  Reformation,  1303-1517.    By  Jasies 
C-  Robertson',  M.A.,  Canon  of  Canterbury,  and  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  in  King's  College,  London. 
"  Rolwrtson'B  Church  History  is  to  be  spoken  of  with  much  respect  as  a  useful,  learned,  and 
omscientiuus  book."— Gitfirdmn.  _  ...  «   ,  , 

••  Robertson's  Church  Uistory  traces  with  ercat  ihstinctness  the  history  of  the  Church  :  and 
judiciously  comments  upon  the  whole  in  u  tone  alike  removed  from  iauaticisiu  or  coldness." 

Spectator. 

"  Hobertson'9  Church  History  is  written  by  a  man  who  imderstands  the  bearings  of  his 
subject,  and  exlubits  more  thaii  ordinary  skill  in  the  construction  of  his  materials;  but  the 
features  we  select  for  special  commeudation  are  liis  candour,  honesty,  and  independence." 

Journal  (if  Classical  and  Hacred  i^hilvlofjij* 


JOHN  MUHRAT,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


LORD  DERBY'S  HOMER. 


Seventh  Edition,  2  vols,  small  Svo.  10s. 

THE    ILIAD  of   HO]MER,  rendered  into  English 

Blank  Verse.   By  the  Earl  of  Derby. 
"Lord  Derby  has  given  to  England  a  version  far  more  closely  allied  to  the  orisinal,  and 
superior  to  any  that  has  yet  been  attempted  in  the  blank  verse  of  our  lauguofre." 

Edinburgh  Review. 

"In  the  intervals  of  a  brilliant  and  arduous  public  career  Lord  Derby  betook  himself  to  this 
tmly  noble  recreation,  loving  the  work  fur  the  work's  sake,  in  the  true  spirit  of  an  artist.  It  is 
a  translation  ot  the  '  Iliad  '  which  we  can  admire  without  effort,  and  recommend  to  our  readers 
simply  on  its  own  merits."— Q'f'r/cr///  Jtcntic, 

"An  English  Iliad  alike  satisfactory  to  the  scholar  by  its  accuracy,  to  the  tasteful  lover  of 
ancient  literature  by  iu  wonderful  rep^uL'urtion  of  Homer's  characteristic  ejiithets  and  pictur- 
esque expressions,  and  to  all  readers  by  its  vigour  and  transparent  clearness  of  style,  aud  by  the 
easy  flow  of  its  grand  and  liarmonious  v^tsg.'^— Blackwood's  JIayaziitc. 


JOHN  MTJRRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


MONITMENTS  WITHOUT  MEMORIALS. 


"With  230  Ulustrations,  medium  Svo.  24s. 

RUDE  STONE  MONUMENTS  in  all  COUNTRIES  : 

their  Age  and  Uses.  By  James  Fergusson,  F.E..S.,  Author  of  "  The  History 
of  Architecture,"  &c.  &c. 

*•  We  know  of  no  other  work  which  treats  the  subject  as  a  whole,  and  if  such  exists  it  must 
be  out  of  date,  since  many  of  the  facts  upon  which  Mr.  Fererusson  relies  have  only  bten  ascer- 
t:iiaed  within  the  last  few  years.  Many  learned  and  valuable  works  have  no  doubt  been 
written  by  local  antiquaries,  whose  opinions  depend  on  what  they  themselves  happen  to  have 
found.  But  it  is  not  by  the  most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  monuments  of  one  county,  or  of  one 
uoontry  either,  that  the  peneral  question  can  be  decided.  This  needs  a  wider  knowlcd^'e.  whicli 
no  one  h.'u  possessed  iji  such  a  degree,  or  has  used  so  well,  as  Mr.  Fergusson.  The  eudeavour 
of  the  work  is  to  rescue  rude  stone  monuments  from  the  Umbo  of  pre-historic  times,  into  which 
tliey  have  been  cast  without  a  full  and  fair  trial  of  their  case.  They  must  now  be  considered  to 
be  ao  rescued,  and  their  science  must  be  considered  to  rest  on  a  new  basis.*'— 7"jmes. 

■' Hitherto  antiquaries  have  looked  upon  untoolcd  monuments  as  mainly  pre-architectural 
and  possibly  pre-historic.  But  Mr.  Fei-irusson  has  now  elaborated  an  idea,  and  m  tiiis 
copiously  illustrated  work  endeavours  to  draw  these  wonderful  relics  witliin  the  confines  of 
architecture  and  histor>-.  and  arran<re  them  in  a  sequence.  His  creed  is  that  all  groups  of 
untooled  stone  are  comparatively  modem,  and  that  those  of  the  East  especially  are  very  late 
attempts  to  imitate  ancient  magnificence."— .Bt^iWer. 

"Mr.  Fer:ru83on'8  theory  is  that  these  monuments  are  chiefly  if  not  wholly  sepulchral,  that 
they  were  erected  by  races  partially  civilized  by  contact  with  the  Romans,  and  they  are  to  be 
attributed  to  various  periods  within  the  first  ten  centuries  of  the  Cliristian  era.  Oue  erathers 
from  the  book  a  certamty  that  the  author  is  profoundly  acquainted  with  his  subject,  and  a  dis- 
position to  accept  his  theories.  The  chapters  on  the  remains  in  Algeria,  the  Mediterranean 
Isles.  AVestem  Asia,  and  India  help  to  make  the  book  a  complete  and  exhaustive  treatise.  It  is 
furnished  with  numerous  excellent  illustrations."— ^'/>cc(aror. 

"  The  appearance  of  this  book  can  hardly  fail  to  tell,  in  one  sense  or  the  other,  on  the  future 
of  Pre-histonc  Archaeology.  The  adherents  ot  the  Danish  school,  with  its  three  ajres  of  stone* 
bronze,  and  iron,  must  prepare  themselves  either  to  refute  Mr.  Fcrirusson's  argument  as  a 
whole,  or  to  accept  a  complete  revolution  of  their  fundamental  theory."— 6=narc/(a/i. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBESIARLE  STREET. 


THE   ILLUSTRATED  -^SOP. 

Sixty-aerenth  Thousand,  port  Svo.  with  more  than  100  "Woodcuts  desigTied 
by  John  Tenniel  and  J.  Wolf,  23.  Cd. 

^SOP'S  FABLES.     A  New  Version,  chiefly  from 

Original  S<jnrce3.     By  Rev.  Thomas  Jajies,  M.A.,  Hon.  Canon  of  Peter- 
borough.   With  an  Introduction. 
"  Of  ^sop's  Fables  there  ousrht  to  be  in  every  school  many  copies  of  a  cheap  edition,  full  of 
pictures,  but  without  the  moral*."- /"ro-ser'^  Afaf/tizinp. 

"  Canon  James's  edition  of  .^sop's  Fables  is  wortfiy  of  surviving  many  Christmases.  Mr. 
Tenniel  has  done  himself  much  credit.  The  illustrations  are  all  admirable."- /J/a(_A:i/oot/'s 
Jfoiffizine. 

"  The  preKnt  edition  i«  remarkable  for  the  clearness  and  conciseness  with  which  each  tale 
is  narrated;  and  the  reader  will  not  be  slow  to  acknowlcdsre  his  trratitudc  to  Mr.  James  for 
havinfc  relieved  the  book  from  those  tedious  and  unpr>titablc  appcndau'Ca  called  'morals,' 
which  uaed  to  obscure  and  disAtrare  the  ancient  editions  of  the  work.  The  one  hundred  clever 
designs  ore  alone  worth  more  than  the  whole  pripe  set  upon  the  book."— JCMuminer. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


THE   LATE   CHARLES   BUXTON.  M.P. 


NOTES 


Now  reiidy,  crown  Svo.  with  Portrait,  10s.  6d. 

of    THOUGHT    and  CONVERSATION. 


By  the  late  Charle-s  Buxton,  M.P.   With  a  short  Biographical  Sketch.  By 

Kcv.  Ll.  Davteh,  M.A. 
"These  •  XoteaofThouizht' are  full  of  delicate  observation  and  reflection.  Mr.  Davies's  ad- 
mirable biographical  sketch  Kivca  a  most  vivid  picture  of  hi«  carnestnefs.  his  piety,  his  vivacity, 
hit  ardour  against  tyranny  and  cruelty.  His  delitjht  in  wild  and  domestic  animals,  hiB  taste 
and  skill  a«  an  architect,  his  genius  as  a  host,  his  generosity  as  a  friend,  and  hia  great  charm  in 
domettic  life  "Spectator, 

Also,  New  Edition,  post  Svo.  with  Portrait,  5s. 

MEMOIRS  of  SIR  THOMAS  FOWELL  BUXTON, 

Bart.  By  his  Son,  CnARr.ES  BnxTON.  With  an  Inquiry  into  the  Results  of 
Emancipation. 


JOHS  MTTRRAT,  ALBEMARI>E  STREET. 


Now  ready,  with  Illiistrotions,  crown  Svo.  123. 

RECORDS  of  the  ROCKS  ;  or,  Notes  on  the  Geology, 

Natural  History,  and  AntlTniticsi  of  North  and  South  Wales,  Devon,  and 
Cornwall.  By  Rev.  W.  8.  Symo.nds,  F.G.8.,  Rector  of  Pcndock. 


THE  WILD  TRIBES  OF  PATAGONIA. 


Second  and  Cheaper  Edition,  post  Svo.  with  Maps  and  IllustrationF,  73.  Cd. 

AT   HOME  with  tlie   PATAGONIANS  :   a  Year's 

Wandering  over  XJntroddon  Orouiid,  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  tlie  Rio 
Negro.    By  Captain  G.  CfiAWouTU  Mustkus,  Il.N. 

Forming  a  New  Volume  of  "  Murray's  Popular  Travela  and  Adventures." 
"  Captain  Musters  threw  himself  boldly  into  the  I'atajronian  camp,  and  saw  savau'C  life  un- 
trammelled in  its  native  pampas.  His  nai  rative  is  of  lii^h  interest.  lie  «iK>kc  their  iantjuatre, 
wore  their  ctistume,  ate  tlieir  load,  joined  in  their  huntinij,  tuok  part  in  their  neKotiations  with 
other  trihes.  and  very  narrowly  missed  marrying  a  well-endowed  widow,  and  befiyre  he  left 
them  took  rank  as  u  great  cliiet  aniung  them."— Ouardia/u 


JOHN  MURRAY.  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


With  Portraits. 

A   HISTORY  of  the  UNITED  NETHERLANDS, 

from  the  Death  of  William  the  Silent  to  the  Twelve  Years'  Truce,  IGnj).  By 
John  Lothkop  Motley,  D.C.L.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  &c.,  Author  of  *'  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic."  Library  Edition, 
4  vols.  Svo.  £3  ;  Cabinet  Edition,  4  vols,  post  Svo.  each  6s. 
"Fertile  as  the  present  a-rc  has  been  in  historical  works  of  the  hifrhest  merit,  none  of  them 
can  be  ranked  above  these  volumes  in  the  grand  qualities  of  interest,  accuracy,  and  truth." 

Eduibtirfjh  Jitciew. 

**  Among;  the  historians  of  the  acre  Mr.  Motley  occupies  a  dietinpuished  aud  permanent  posi- 
tion. Extensive  and  mintite  rcscaich,  unweuricd  diligence,  mural  and  artistio  sympathy, 
vigorous  presentment  aud  picturesfjue  lan-iuase.  nivc  such  a  value  and  interest  to  his  historical 
elaborations,  as  we  recognize  ouly  iu  tlie  works  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of  national 
biotjraphy." — :<pec  tator. 

"  Mr.  Motley  s  whole  narrative  will  be  read  with  all  the  fresh  interest  which  his  treatment  of 
ill  must  inspire.  He  has  most  happily  combined  all  that  is  picturesque  and  stirring  with  the 
most  accurate  and  novel  details.  Mis  materials  are  indeed  splendid,  aud  ot  them  most  excellent 
use  has  beeu  m&de,"— Quarterly  lieview* 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


M.  DE  TOCQUEVILLF/S  LAST  WORK. 

New  Edition,  with  Additional  Chapters,  Svo.  14s. 

THE  STATE  of  SOCIETY  in  FRANCE  before  the 

REVOLUTION,  17S9,  and  on  the  Causes  which  led  to  that  Event.  By 
Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  Member  ot  the  French  Academy.  Tranblated  by 
Henry  Reeve,  D.C.L. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


THE   SPEAKER'S  COMMENTART. 


THE  SECOND  EDITION  (Sixth  Thousand)  of  Vol.  I. 

of  the  COMMENTARY  on  the  BIBLE,  by  Bishops  and  Clergy  o£  the 
Anglican  Church,  containing  the  PENTATEUCH,  is  now  ready. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


COMPANION-  TO  THE  HANDBOOKS. 

Now  ready,  post  Svo.  6s. 

THE    CICERONE  ;   or,  Art  Guide  to  Painting  in 

Italy.   For  the  use  of  Travellers.   By  Dr.  Jacob  Burckhardt. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


JOHN  IfUROAT,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


SAMUEL  THSLET'S  LIST  OF  mw  IfOYELS. 
FIRST  and  LAST.     By  F.  Vernon  White. 

2  vols.  21s.  [This  day. 

WAGES;  a  Story.    3  vols.  31s.  Gd. 

ALDEN  of   ALDENHOLME.    By  George 

Smith.    3  vols.  31s.  6d. 
"  A  high  tone  pervades  Mr.  Smith's  novel,  which  we  commend  as  pleasant, 
wholesome  reading." — JSritish  Quarterli/  Review. 

FAIR,  BUT  NOT  WISE.    By  Mrs.  Forrest 

Grant.   2  vols.  21s. 
"  Well  worth  reading.   The  story  is  very  prettily  to\(l."— Scotsman. 

GOLDEN   MEMORIES.     By  Effie  Leigh. 

2  vols.  2lB. 

"  A  pleasantly-written,  natural,  and  life-like  story." — Illustrated  Review. 

THE    BARONET'S   CROSS.      By  Mary 

Mekke.   2  vols.  21s. 

WEIMAR'S    TRUST.     By  Mrs.  Edward 

Christian.   3  vols.  31s.  6d.  [April\%. 


SAMUEL  TINSLEY,  10  SOUTH..\MPTON  STREET,  STRAND. 
Now  ready,  neat  wrapper,  post  free,  Gd. 

ANOTHER    ROW  at  DAME  EUROPA'S 

SCHOOL  :  showing  how  John's  Cook  made  an  Irish  Stew,  and  what  came 
of  it. 


SAMUEL  TINSLEY,  PUBLISHER,  10  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND. 
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MESSRS.  mVINGTON'S  NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


EASY   EXERCISES  in  LATIN  PROSE. 

With  Notes  by  Charles  Bigg,  M.A.,  Principal  of  Brighton  College.  Small 

8vo.  Is.  4d. ;  sewed,  9d. 
•*This  little  hodk  is  intended  for  use  in  Lower  Forms— for  boys  who  have  jnat  emerEred  from 
the  Suhsidia.  Too  much  time  is  spent,  as  a  rule.  ovCr  exercises  upon  idiomatic  sentences. 
Tlie  lir?t  object  should  Ite  to  teach  a  boy  to  construct  a  period  and  ;;ive  him  some  command  of 
limsiua^c.  >'ot  till  these  two  steps  have  been  takeu  can  he  reiiUy  appropriate  thO'^c  more 
diflicult  phraaea  and  Ckjn>truction.i  whicli  have  little  or  no  analogy  in  Eii-iliah.  and  are  com- 
paratively rarely  met  witli  in  rcadinij:  Latin.  I  have  given  a  iew  notes  by  way  of  introduction. 
Their  object  is  not  so  much  to  instruct  as  to  warn.  It  is  a  more  important  thmg  to  make  a  boy 
Jccl  a  didicuU3'  than  to  show  him  liow  to  avoid  it.  I  would  suggest  that  in  the  case  of 
E'ccrcises  l-ai  the  passa^e^  in  Livy  should  be  carefully  read  and  exphiincd  in  form.  Then  the 
Knglisli  slioidd  ho  turned  into  Latin,  and  the  Latin  carefully  corrected.  Then,  a  week  or  a 
fbrtuight  afterwards,  the  esercisc  siiould  be  duuc  over  a^ain,  orally  and  from  memory." 

Frum  the  Freface, 


LATIN  PROSE  EXERCISES.    For  Junior 

rorm<^  of  School'^.  By  II.  PumvDE  Smith,  B.A.  This  book  can  be  used  with 
or  without  the  Public  Schools  Latin  Piimcr.    Crown  Svo.  2s.  Od. 

"  TJie  object  of  this  book  is  to  teach  Latin  composition  and  English  trrammar  simultaneously, 
and  it  is  bu-lieved  that  the  beginner  will  lind  the  acqidsition  of  the  former  much  easier  when 
he  finds  lie  i4  approiiohlni,'  it  throu;?h  routes  which  turn,  out  on  inspection  to  be  already 
familiar  to  Itim.  This  system  has  been  tested  for  several  years,  and  has  always  been  found  to 
work  successfully." — From  the  I')-t'/(ice. 

"This  is  cfrtaiidy  an  improvement  on  the  grammar  school  method,  and  may  be  a  step  in  the 
way  or  teaching  Enalish  before  Latin." — Exmniner. 

"  Tlio  plan  upon  which  these  exercises  is  fonmled  is  decidedly  a  good  one,  and  none  the  less 
so  that  it  is  a  very  simple  one." — Kducatiunul  Times. 

'*  This  book  ditlcrs  from  others  of  the  same  clas.?  in  containing  lc3?ons  in  English  to  assist 
be^ihiners  in  cloinij  the  Latin  exercises.  We  quite  a.;ree  with  Mr.  Smilli  as  to  the  necessity  of 
some  knowledge  of  English  and  the  principles  of  grammar,  an  a  qualification  lor  writing 
Latui  ))ro-<r  i-  )nectly.  llis  explanation  of  the  more  dithcult  conslructions  and  idioms  is  very 
distinct,  and  altogether  the  book  is  higldy  satisfactory."— .^//^encef//;!. 

"  \\  e  liave  tinned  at  ranilom  to  various  pa-^es,  and  in  each  one  have  found  the  method  the 
a^:thor  has  laid  down  for  himself  in  the  Preface  well  carried  out.  The  examples  on  the  dative 
UiC  done  with  special  care  and  judgment."— Jo/i/i  Hull. 


lOPHON  :   an   Introduction   to   the   Art  of 

"Writing  Greek  Lii^nbic  Verses.   By  the  Writer  of  "  Nuccs  "  and  *'  Lucrctilis." 

Crovvn  Svo.  2s. ;  sewed.  Is.  Gd. 
*  This  bonk  contains  a  number  of  easy  exercises,  to  be  turned  into  iambics.   There  are  also 
some  instructions  fof  beginners  in  Greek  ver.sc-niaking  which  are  clearly  put.  and,  we  tliiuk, 
likely  to  be  very  useful  to  the  class  tor  whom  tiiey  are  designed."— ^Vdtcai/'uno/  Times. 


SELECTIONS  from  LUCIAN.    With  Notes 

b}'  Evelyn  Abbott,  Assistant- Master  in  Clifton  College.    Small  Svo.  3s.  Gd. 
*'A  very  useful  edition  of  Lucian,  with  a  series  of  clear  and  remarkably  carefully-written 
notes,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  lo  all  students  of  tliis  wily  old  Greek.    It  is  by  far  the 
best  school  e-lition  we  have  F(icn."—A^'tfniflnrfl. 

"  Mr.  Abbott  hiu  done  wisely  in  puliHshin:;  a  selection  from  Lucian,  an  author,  part  of  whose 
writings  arc  just  suited  to  boys  who  know  enonsrh  Greek  to  read  an  easy  prose  author.  His 
references  to  tlie  English  poets  and  thy  exercises  for  retianslation  are  good  points  in  his  book." 

A  t/irnff.-uin. 

"  Lucian  is  certainly  an  author  who  deserves  to  be  more  read  thnn  he  is;  his  style  is  easy 
enough,  a. id  In*  matter  by  no  means  uninteresting.  Perhaps  tliese  Fclections  may  do  some- 
thing towards  popularizing  him.  They  seem  well  chosen,  and  tlic  notes  are  ample,  almost  too 
ample  perhaps  for  tlie  use  c»f  young  schoidhoys.  On  the  same  grounds  we  should  pi  cfer  a  little 
less  translation  and  paraphrase.  Boys  cannot  be  trusted  to  luake  a  proper  use  of  notes  and 
translation^,  iMid  r  i- muL-li  help  is  often  as  bad  as  too  little.  This,  however,  does  not  detract 
from  the  cliaracter  of  ti»«;  work,  which  seems  careful  and  accurate  throughout.  The  introduc- 
tion, givin:^'  ;t  tkclch  of  Luciau  and  his  works,  is  very  well  and  pleasantly  written." 

Eduvationnl  Times. 

'*  We  art-  nredi^posed  to  welcomp  Mr.  Abbott's  selections  from  a  favourite  author  more  pro- 
ducible and  easier  to  master  tlnn  Aristophanes,  and  yet  little,  if  at  all.  less  entertaining  

We  have  found  the  critical  and  explanatory  notes  sound  and  serviceable." 

Schouf  Board  Chronide. 

*'  Mr.  Abbott  suppliej  such  cxCtiUent  samples  will  be  excellent  and  delightful  reading.'* 

iSaturduij  Jievicw, 


SELECT  PLAYS  of  SHAKSPERE.  Rugby 

EdiUoii.    With  an  luLi-oaiiotion  ami  Kotes  to  each  Play.   Small  Svo. 


AS  YOU  LIKE  IT.   Edited  by  tlic  Hev.  Charles  E,  Moberly, 
M.A.,  Assistn.nt-Mastcr  in  Uuirby  Scliool,  formerly  Scholar  of  Calliol 
ColU'i;e,  Oxford.    2.-5. ;  p  iper  cover,  Is.  Oil. 
■•  This  is  a  handy,  clearly  printed  scliool  clition  of  Shakspcre'^  bright  play.   The  notes  are 
f?;;-iblc.  a-.d  not  overdoj\e.  and  the  iiuroductioii  is  helpful." — J  thcjiifiwi. 
"The  notes  arc  clear,  to  the  point,  and  biief,  and  for  tlic  most  part  excellent."- 5/«n(?ar£?, 


MACBETH.    Edited  by  the  Same.    2.^. ;  paper  cover,  Is.  Gd. 

"  A  very  evcpllcnt  text,  very  ably  annotated."- .^'Vaiu/arf/. 

**TIie  pl.iii  of  ;:iving  a  brief  sketch  of  eaeli  character  In  the  piny  lends  additional  interest  to 
it  f'jr  t!ie  >oun;;  learner.  The  noti-s  are  nvii-dy  explanatoiy,  and  serve  the  same  useful  purpose 
of  clearing  away  (lillieultie-t  from  the  rmtli  of  the  young  reader.  (Jf  all  School  Shakspcrcs,  this 
secmH  to  im;.Hi„;dcrahly  ilie  hcrit."—F'hir>if:i>n  il  Tin.i.t. 

"'Macbeth'  is  now  addt-d  to  tliese  handy,  neatly  printed,  and  well-annotated  editions  of 
S|iokspere's  I'l.iy.^.  Mr.  Moherly'M  histyriOiil  and  uritical  remarks  in  the  Introduction  will  be 
ot  srreat  value  to  the  student."— /tccurt/. 


OORIOLANUS.     Edited    by    Roisert    Whitelaw,  M.A., 
A.ssi>taiit-M:istcr  in  ]!ii.i;by  School.  fniMiierly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cami)ri(li;e.    2s.  fid. ;  paper  cover,  23. 
"  The  wnr  ill  whirli  tilt!  I'lnT    cdrte'l  dwiilnv*  careful  scholnrithip,  and  the  whole  edition  ia 
cxSrcniflv  \Vi-ll  ad.iulcil  Imi  inc."— /•.'/i<r<i(,i,<»i,'  7V/«.v. 

•■  Tiiiii  Tiiiirilicr  oi' tlic  liii^by  IMItiiin  iif  Si-lec'.  I'liiyt  i.f  jShakspcre  we  thinlc  llic  best  of  the 
Kcricrt.  'J']it.io  i>«  more  t-n:>]  t  tliiui  lii'iorc  to  hi-iiii;  out  the  chavanCtrii^lici  uf  tlic  central  Hifurc  of 
the  play,  tl.c  nutcj  are  iullcr,  uinl  the  ■/^».:.  .u•y  too." — 1  Ifini'-unii. 


HAMLET.  Edited  by  tlio  llcv.  CiiAr.LP.s  E.  Mobkrly,  M.A., 
2s.  G'i. ;  priper  cover,  2s. 
"  Surely  tlu'<e  are  good  timet  for  students  of  oi  r  literature.  Tlic  number  of  BChnlarlv,  well 
edited  biindhfHjkH,  rind  atinnlitli-d  editiinn  of  nut  iierpicces.  both  in  prosu  and  poetry,  is  con- 
tinijidly  d u:iinetitii>t:.  'i'he  introduutiou't  in  th)4  edition  art!  particularly  (rood,  risin*;  above  the 
rluU  lr\L\  of  nntionarlaiiliin  into  n  re:rlon  oriutelliireiit  inul  i^ympathette  comment  and  analysis 
not  ofioti  T7»'ic!ied  in  rehoul-t"Hd;i.  Wo  knou-  h)  (•\p(.rieri('e  lluit  ShakHiu'ie  may  be  so  read 
lit  itchool^  !(■<  to  combine  a  conMidrraldo  ninouut  nt'  pItiIolo;;i(-al  ami  (iraiuinntieul  tcachhiir  with 
a  ciiltiva'.i'f'i  nf  the  imn::i nation  anil  tusU-.  perhaii't  more  Kervicrablu  tilitl.  The  Itufby  Kdltlon 
will  do  Well  cither  fur  uuhool  or  home  rcadin;f."— Z*om/u«  QuixrUrlu  /Ccview, 

THE  TEMPE.ST.    T'^diled  l)y  .T.  RuiixKiv.-t  riiiLU'OTTS,  M.A., 

A"  i  l.ilit-Muster  in  Ittighy  Sehool,  formerly  Fellow  of  New  College, 
O.xl'onl.  [/» in'tparation. 

MUCH  ADO  Ai;OUT  NOTIllXG.    Edited  by  the  Saiie. 

{In  prfparation. 


SCENES  from   GREEK    PLAYS.  Rugby 

Edition.  Abridged  and  Adapted  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  by  Arthur  Sidg- 
wicK,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  in  Bugby  School,  and  formerly  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    Small  Svo.  each  3  s.  6d. ;  paper  cover,  Is. 

ARISTOPHANES  :  The  Clouds— The  Frogs— The  Knights— Plutus. 
EURIPIDES:  Iphigenia  in  Tauris— The  Cyclops— Ion. 

"  Mr.  Sidsrwick  has  put  on  the  title-pages  of  these  modest  little  volumes  the  words  '  Rnzby 
Edition  '—'just  the  book  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  boys  who  are  reading  Greek  plays.*  They 
are  carefully  and  judiciouely  edited,  and  form  the  most  valuable  aid  to  the  study  of  the 
elements  of  Greek  that  we  have  seen  for  many  a  day.  The  Grammatical  Indices  arc  especially 
to  be  commended, "—.-if/iencFi/m. 

"  These  editions  attord  exactly  the  kind  of  help  that  schoolboys  require,  and  are  really  excel- 
lent class  books.  The  notes,  tliouch  very  brief,  are  of  much  use.  and  always  to  the  point ;  and 
the  arKuments  and  arrani^ement  of  the  text  are  equally  good  in  tneir  v,-ay.  — Standard. 

"  Not  profeseine  to  give  whole  dramas,  with  their  customary  admixture  of  iambics,  trochaics, 
and  choral  odes,  as  pabulum  for  learners  who  c:m  barely  digest  the  level  speeches  and  dialogues 
commonly  confined  to  tlie  first-named  metre,  he  has  arranged  extracted  scenes  witli  mu(-h  tact 
and  skill,  and  set  them  before  the  pupil  with  all  needful  information  in  the  shape  of  notes  at 
the  end  of  tiie  book  ;  besides  which  he  has  added  a  somewhat  novel,  but  highly  conmicndabic 
and  valuable,  feature,  namely,  appropriate  headings  to  the  commencement  of  each  scene,  and 
appropriate  stage  directions  during  its  pro(n-css."— .^a(Hr(/nj/  Kcvicw. 

"  These  are  attractive  little  books,  novel  in  desicrn  and  admirable  in  execution.  The  way  is 
not  merely  cleared  for  them  by  the  exciaion  of  all  the  choruses  and  exceptionallv  difficult 
passages,  but  enlivened  by  descriptions  of  the  scenerylnnd  some  ingenious  stage  uirectioni!. 
By  weaving  the  extracts  into  one  connected  plot  or  narrative,  Mr.  Sidgwick  lias  obviated  one 
ot  the  most  formidable  objections  against  many  books  of  extracts,  namely,  that  they  fail  to 
keep  up  any  interest  in  the  minds  of  tlicir  young  readers.  It  is  no  small  recommenelation  of 
this  plan,  moreover,  that  objectionable  passages  are  omitted  in  the  most  unobtrusive,  and 
therefore  the  most  Iiarmless,  way.  an  advantage  by  no  means  always  to  be  found  in  ordinary 
expurgated  editions.  It  would  hardly  he  possible  to  find  a  better  introduction  to  Aristoplianes 
for  a  young  student  than  tliese  little  books  aftbrd."— 7;on'/o7i  Quarterly  Jieriew. 

"  In  all  respects  this  edition  ni-escnts  a  very  pleasing  contrast  to  the  German  editions 
hitherto  in  general  use.  with  their  Latin  explanatory  notes,  themselves  often  requiring  explana- 
tion. A  new  feature  in  this  edition  which  deserves  mention  is  the  insertion  in  English  of  the 
stage  directions.  IJy  means  of  them  and  the  argument  prefixed,  the  study  of  the  play  is  much 
simplified." — Scot:i}naii. 

RIVINGTON'S   MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

ALGEBRA,    By  J.  Hamblin  Smith,  M.A.,  of 

GonviUe  and  Cains  College,  and  late  Lecturer  at  St.  PCter^s  College,  Cam- 
bridge.  Part  I,   I'Jmo.  3s. ;  withont  Answers,  2s.  Gd. 

**  The  design  of  this  treatise  is  to  explain  all  that  is  commonly  included  in  a  First  Part  of 
Algebra.  In  the  arranp:ement  of  the  chapters,  I  have  followed  the  advice  of  experienced 
teachers.  I  have  carefully  abstained  from  making  extracts  from  books  in  common  use.  The 
only  work  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  any  material  assistance  is  the  Algebra  of  the  late  Dean 
Peacock,  which  I  took  as  the  model  for  the  commencement  of  my  treatise.  The  Examples, 
progressive  and  easy,  have  been  selected  from  University  and  College  Examination  Papers,  and 
fi  oih  old  Engli'ih,  Prench,  and  German  works."— /'Vom  the  Preface. 

"It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Ilamblin  Smith  is  a  teacher,  and  has  written  to  meet  the  special 
wants  of  students.  lie  does  not  carry  the  student  out  of  his  depth  by  sudden  plunges,  but  leads 
him  gradually  onward,  never  beyond  his  depth,  from  any  desire  to  hurry  forward.  The  exam- 
ples appear  to  be  particularly  well  arranged,  so  as  to  atford  a  means  of 'steady  progress.  With 
such  books  the  judicious  teacher  will  have  abundant  supply  of  examples  and  problems  for  those 
who  need  to  have  each  step  ensured  by  familiarity,  and  he  will  be  able  to  allow  the  more  rapid 
learner  to  travel  onward  with  case  and  swiftness.  We  can  confidently  recommend  Mr.  Ham- 
blin Smith's  books.  Candidates  preparing  for  Civil  Service  examinations  under  the  new 
system  of  open  competition  will  find  these  works  to  be  of  great  value."— Ciuii  Service  Gtizettc. 

EXERCISES  on  ALGEBRA.   By  J.  Hamblin 

Smith,  JI.A.  Part  I.  12mo,  2s.  Gd. 
*'  I  have  arranged  in  this  book  a  scries  of  examples  in  Elementary  Algebra,  co-extensivo  with 
my  treatise  on  tiiat  subject.  The  examples  are  progressive  and  easy.  They  have  been  selected 
chiefly  from  papers  set  during  the  last  three  years  in  University  and  College  Examinations.  The 
exercises  are  arranged  on  the  following  plan  :  Fart  I.  conducts  the  student  by  gradual  steps  as 
far  as  Geometrical  Progression,  each  exercise  having  the  limit  of  its  extent  specified  in  the 
heading  by  a  reference  to  the  cliapters  of  my  Elementary  Algebra.  Part  II.  contains  papers  of 
greater  length  and  somewhat  more  difliculty  than  those  in  Part  I.  No  nucstion  in  thc^e  papers 
implies  a  knowledge  of  any  part  of  Algebra  beyond  Geometrical  Progression,  but  at  the  end  of 
each  exercise  one  piece  of  l)oi>kwork  is  given.  Part  HI.  takes  in  the  whole  of  the  subject,  so 
fur  as  I  have  written  on  it  in  my  treatise,  esjiecial  prominence  being  given  to  that  portion  of  the 
work  which  follows  the  chaiitcr  on  Geometrical  Progression.  The  questions  in  bookwork  in 
Parts  II.  and  III.  follow  the  order  in  which  the  mutters  to  which  they  refer  arc  given  in  my 
treatise."— the  i'rtface, 

TRIGONOMETRY.     By  J.  Hamblin  Smith, 

M.A.    12mo.  4s.  Gd, 

"I  have  attempted  in  this  work  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  principles  of  that  portion  of 
plane  Trigonometry  which  precedes  De  Moivrc's  Theorem.  The  method  of  explanation  is 
similar  to  that  adopted  in  my  Elementary  Algebra.  The  examples,  progressive  and  easy,  have 
been  selected  chicHy  from  College  and  ITniversity  Examination  I'aucrs  ;  but  I  am  indebted  for 
many  to  the  works  of  several  German  writers,  especially  those  of  Diengcr,  Meyer,  Weiss,  and 
Weigand.  I  have  carried  on  the  subject  somewhat  beyond  the  limits  set  by  the  Kcgulations 
for  the  Examination  of  Candidates  for  Honours  in  the  Previous  Examination,  for  two  reasons  : 
first,  because  I  hope  to  see  those  limits  extended  ;  secondly,  that  my  work  may  be  more  useful 
to  those  who  are  reading  the  subject  in  scliool3,and  to  candidates  in  the  Local  Examinations." 

From  the  Preface. 

ELEMENTARY    HYDROSTATICS.  By 

J.  Hambltn  Smith,  M.A.  12mo.  3s, 
"  The  elements  of  Hydrostatics  seem  capable  of  being  presented  in  a  simpler  form  than  that 
in  which  they  appear  in  all  the  works  on  the  subject  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  I  have 
therelbic  attempted  to  give  a  simple  explanation  of  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Hydrostatics 
and  the  practiiitl  aprdi'-utinn  of  it.  Prior  to  the  publication  of  this  work,  some  copies  were 
privately  (■iri'ulatcil,  witli  a  view  to  obtain  opinions  from  teiichcrs  of  experience  as  to  tlic  sufli- 
cienry  :inil  iici  unii-y  of  the  infDrniation  conlaiuvjd  in  it.  A  lew  susrjrcstions  received  in  conse- 
quence of  this  ai  raugcment  will  be  found  in  the  Notes  at  the  end  of  the  volume." 

From  the  Pr^ace* 

ELEMENTS  of  GEOMETRY.  By  J.  Hamblin 

Smith,  l\r.A.  Part  I.,  contniiiins  the  First  Tu-o  Books  of  Eiiclui,  with  Exer- 
cises nnd  Notes,  arranged  with  the  Abbreviations  aclmittoil  in  the  Ciinibridgo 
Exaniiimtionn.  I'.'mo. -'s.  ;  limii  clotli,  Is.  GJ.  Books  I.— XII.,  3s.  (iJ. 
"To  preserve  Kuelitl's  order,  to  supply  omissions,  to  remove  dcfeets.to  crive  brief  notes  of 
cxpliiimtitm  iiiul  simpler  metliodi  of  jironf  iTi  eiises  of  acl^nowlcd^d  difticnlty— sueh  are  tlic 
inuiii  iilijeetn  iif  this  iclilion  of  tlic  Kleiuenls.  Tlie  work  is  lw«cd  on  tlic  Greek  text,  na  it  is 
Riven  ill  tlie  editions  uf  Ali;:iist  mid  I'evnird.  Tii  tlic  suu'irealions  nf  the  lute  I'lolessor  Do 
Mort'uii.IHililislieil  in  llie  tlnmpaiiion  to  the  liritisli  .\lmnmick  for  HI'i.  I  have  pind  constnnt 
deferenec.  A  lilniled  use  of  sj  iiilHilii'  lepresentiition,  wherein  the  symbols  stiuid  lor  words  nnd 
not  for  openiiioiis.  is  t'Ciierallv  iTL'nrded  as  iksinilile.  and  I  linve  lieeii  aSMireil,  hy  ttie  highest 
niilliorilies  on  tliis  point.  Hint  the  syinliols  eiiiploveil  in  lliis  hook  nre  iidmi-^silile  in  tlio 
Kwiiliiuitious  la  Ovlonl  iiiid  fuiul.ri.lt-e.  1  lune  ^reiieially  followed  Iluelid's  melliod  of  proof, 
hilt  not  to  the  exeliision  of  other  liielliods  rec^ommendeil  liy  their  simplieily.  siieli  iis  the  demoil- 
strntions  by  wliieli  I  propose  to  re|iliiee  liit  least  lor  n  flrst  reiiiliiif'  the  dilliiiilt  Tlieorems .'« 
mid  ?  in  Ihb  I'  irst  IJook.  I  huve  also  utteiiipled  to  render  many  of  the  proofs,  as,  for  lustanee, 
I'ropositions l:i,  nnd  :«  in  Hook  I.,  and  I'loposltion  i:i  in  liook  II.,  less  l  onfiisiiii-  to  tho 
leiUMiei'.  Ill  I'l-oiiosilioiis  t.  7.  and  "  of  the  Seeoiid  Dook.  1  Imve  veiiliiied  to  make  an 
important  chaniie  in  Knelid's  mode  of  e.xiiositioii.  hy  oniittiiii:  the  dink'onnls  liom  tlie  ihuEraios 
nnd  the  fiiomons  friim  the  text.  In  tho  Third  Uook  I  have  deviated  with  even  Kreatcr  bold- 
ness from  tho  precise  line  of  Kiielid's  method."— /''i  o"i  "ic  I'njacc. 

ELEMENTARY  STATICS.    By  J.  Hamblin 

Smini,  JI.A.  12mo. 

"  This  hook  is  now  published  In  sneh  n  form  that  It  moy  meet  the  requircmcnln  of  Sttidonta 

In  Schools,  csiii  eially  those  who  ulc  prepurlnc  lor  tho  l.oeul  ICxaminntioni  The  Example* 

Imve  been  seleeted  lioiii  I'aperssetin  (*aiiil)ridce  llniversity  Kximiiiiatinns.  The  liropositiuits 
rcauUliii  a  knowleduc  ol  Trisonoinetry  ore  maiked  with  Uomun  numerals." 

/Vom  the  I'n/uce. 
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HOME  POLITICS. 

IN  view  of  the  general  election  which  cannot  bo  long  deferred, 
some  activity  is  beginning  to  show  itself  in  English  consti- 
tuencies. It  is  there  that  the  battle  is  to  be  fought  which  is 
to  decide  whether  the  Opposition  shall  be  summoned  to  take 
office  ;  for  Scotland,  as  the  Conservatives  confess,  is  in  a  most 
hopeless  state  of  Liberal  darkness,  beyond  any  chance  of  con- 
versioH  ;  and  Ireland  will  only  send  an  increased  number  of 
members  standing  aloof  from  both  political  parties.  Naturally 
the  stir  and  movement  in  English  constituencies  is  as  yet 
almost  entirely  produced  by  the  Conservative?,  for  it  is  they 
who  are  the  attacking  party,  and  it  is  they  who  hope  to  win 
by  the  election.  In  most  cases  Liberal  members  will  ofi'er 
themselves  for  re-election,  and  they  have  nothing  new  to  say, 
nor  any  arts  by  which  to  revive  the  drooping  spirits  of  electors. 
But  the  Conservatives  have  the  delight  of  choosing  new  men,  of 
hearing  what  the  new  men  can  say,  and  thinking  over  the  de- 
lightful annoyance  which  the  contest  will  give  their  opponents.  It 
isahvavs  easy  for  Conservatives  to  fmd  candidates.  It  is  a  gentle- 
manly, respectable  thing  to  be  a  Conservative  candidate,  even  if 
an  unsuccessful  one,  and  the  party  is  very  ricli,  and  its 
members  can  afford  to  contest  seats  even  when  the  seats  are 
not  to  be  won.  A  Conservative  candidate  need  not  think,  or 
read,  or  weigh  one  thing  against  another.  He  has  only  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  on  the  side  of  our  glorious 
Constitution,  and  he  has  got  to  the  end  of  his  intellectual 
troubles.  In  this  respect  he  has  an  immense  superiority  over 
a  Liberal  candidate,  who  has  to  worry  himself  as  to  the 
effect  of  lines  of  policy,  the  meaning  of  cries,  the  limits  of 
desirable  change.  The  happy  man  whom  birtli  or  conviction 
has  made  a  Conservative  can  start  at  once,  leave  the  details 
of  policy  aside,  and  devote  himself  to  the  business  of  the 
election,  to  making  himself  pleasant,  to  getting  up  local  sub- 
Bcriptions  and  arranging  local  festivals,  to  impressing  slowly 
on  the  minds  of  persons  of  various  classes  the  gentle  con- 
viction that  he  is  really  very  nice,  if  not  briglit.  Such  as  he 
is,  such  are  his  Committee,  his  supporters,  and  his  voters. 
They  take  without  any  trouble  the  position  they  assume,  and 
hold  it  with  a  careless  merriment.  Anyhow  they  get  the 
fight  for  their  money,  and  therefore  they  may  as  well  have 
the  fight.  A  Conservative  journal  has  recently  published  an 
elaborate  electioneering  prospectus  stating  wliat  constituencies 
are  sure  to  I'urnish  Conservative  victories,  what  seats  are  just 
worth  contesting,  and  what  seats  should  lor  the  greater  glory 
of  Conservatism  be  contested  without  any  real  prospect  of 
success.  The  great  maxim  of  the  party  managers  seems  to 
be  that  everywhere  there  should  be  a  contest,  and  that  it  is 
much  better  to  bring  forward  two  candidates  tlian  one.  This 
implies  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  persons  who  are 
ready  to  play  the  part  of  Conservative  candidate  merely 
for  the  sake  of  being  known  as  Conservative  politicians,  and  this 
reckoning  is  probably  sound.  The  Conservatives  can  contest 
seats  very  easily,  for  they  have  men  and  money,  and  as  their 
political  programme  is  purely  negative,  they  avoid  internal  divi- 
sions, liut,  although  the  Conservative  party  has  this  advantage, 
and  although  in  a  time  of  political  quiet  like  the  present 
the  advantage  is  a  great  one,  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
whether  this  facility  and  ardour  with  respect  to  the  prepara- 
tions for  contest  are  significant  of  anything  like  a  proportionate 
success.  The  Liberals  hold  the  seats  and  are  quiet;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  will  be  beaten ;  and  even  in  the 
Conservative  estimate  tlicre  .seems  to  lurk  a  hesitation  as  to  the 
issue  of  a  general  election.  That  the  Conservatives  will  win  seats 
is  undoubted,  and  that,  although  they  may  lose  some,  they  will 
win  largely  on  the  whole,  is  probable  ;  but  they  must  win  some- 
thing like  a  clear  balance  of  forty  English  seats  to  enable 
them  to  take  ollice  with  credit,  and  their  prospectus  does  not 


show  anything  like  forty  English  seats  where  they  have  a  fair 
prospect  of  success. 

All  that  Liberals  have  to  say  at  the  present  moment  has 
been  said  by  Lord  Kimberley  atlpswich,  witli  much  moderation 
and  good  sense.  He  reviewed  the  history  of  the  Administration 
during  the  period  of  nearly  five  years  during  which  it  has 
been  in  existence,  and  he  could  truly  point  to  great  things 
which  it  has  achieved,  and  to  important  principles  which  it  has 
upheld.  lie  said  the  most  that  could  be  said  in  justification 
of  its  policy  where  its  policy  has  been  questionable ;  and  he 
judiciously  left  out  of  sight  its  blunders  and  shortcomings. 
A  Minister  is  entitled  to  do  this,  and  to  ask  the  conduct  of 
the  Cabinet  to  be  judged  as  a  whole  ;  and  Lord  Kimberley, 
speaking  to  a  Liberal  audience,  was  justified  in  assuming  that 
his  hearers  were  ready  to  remember  the  great  measures  of  the 
Gladstone  Administration  and  to  forget  the  Royal  Warrant, 
the  Collier  scandal,  Mr.  Ay'kton,  Mr.  Bruce,  and  the  Budget  of 
1871.  Bui  nothing  that  Lord  Kimberley  could  say  tended 
to  remove  the  two  standing  difliculties  of  the  Liberal  party. 
They  have  no  programme  for  the  future,  and  their  leaders  are 
wearied  of  office.  Lord  Kimberley  had  plenty  to  say  of  what 
is  past,  but  nothing  of  what  is  to  come.  If  the  end  of  the 
Gladstone  Ministry  had  arrived,  his  account  of  what  it  had 
done  might  be  taken  as  a  fair  account  from  the  Liberal 
point  of  view.  But  he  had  nothing  to  put  before  his  hearers 
by  way  of  suggestion  as  to  that  which  they  should  strive  to 
accomplish.  Even  the  Government  measures  of  this  Session, 
the  Judicature  Bill,  the  amendment  of  the  Education  Act,  the 
scheme  for  readjusting  Local  Taxation,  had  evidently  no  inte- 
rest for  him,  as  he  knew  they  would  have  none  for  his  hearers. 
It  is  quite  true  that  a  Liberal  Government  is  not  bound  to  be 
always  kindling  the  light  of  blazing  measures.  It  may  be  merely 
a  knot  of  persons  whom  the  country  wishes  to  hold  office  in  a 
quiet  way  in  quiet  times.  But  then  the  Liberal  leaders,  and 
especially  Mr.  Gladstone,  are  used  up  by  the  labours  and  toil 
of  office.  They  need  rest  morally  and  physically,  and  the 
burden  of  office  is  now  so  great  that  men  of  mature  age 
would  necessarily  shrink  from  it  unless  by  the  changing 
fortunes  of  parties  they  were  occasionally  relieved  from 
its  weight.  When  the  two  things  concur,  when  there  is  no 
room  or  occasion  for  Liberal  legislation  of  great  import- 
ance, and  when  the  energies  of  the  leaders  of  the  party 
are  exhausted,  the  time  for  a  Conservative  Government 
has  come,  if  the  constituencies  will  but  permit  one  to  be 
established.  Nothing  like  real  reaction  is  possible.  A 
Conservative  Ministry  will  not  dream  lor  a  moment  of  re- 
versing the  recent  policy  of  England  towards  Ireland,  of 
denying  tlie  Ballot  the  opportunity  of  a  fair  experiment,  of 
augmenting  denominational  ascendency,  or  of  interfering  with 
the  reorganization  of  the  army.  The  Liberals  have  not  only 
done  their  work,  but  they  have  done  it  so  effectually  that 
it  cannot  be  undone.  They  may  therefore  regard  the  incoming 
of  a  Conservative  Ministry  with  the  greatest  equanimity. 
What  can  they  wish  more  than  that,  as  their  opponents  must 
come  in  occasionally  in  order  that  Liberal  leaders  may  have  rest,, 
the  Conservatives  sliould  take  office  at  a  moment  when  the  suc- 
cesses of  a  Liberal  Ministry  have  been  secured,  andwhen  aseason 
of  political  repose  makes  it  easy  that  affairs  should  be  adminis- 
tered by  those  who  only  ask  that  everything  shall  go  on  for 
a  time  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  way  in  whicli  it  is 
going  on  when  they  take  office?  Everything  that  Lord  Kni- 
berley  said  was  consistent  with  the  real  thought  of  the  heads 
of  the  Ministry  being  that  they  are  desirous  to  be  relieved, 
although  they  also  are  desirous  that  their  past  career  should 
be  fairly  judged. 

But  Conservatives  cannot,  at  least  publicly,  content  them- 
selves with  tlie  modest  lot  of  relieving  their  wearied  adversaries, 
and  doing  nothing  for  a  time,  while  the  country  is  willing 
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that  nothing  should  be  done.  They  have  to  fight  many 
little  local  battles,  and  local  battles  cannot  be  fought  success- 
fully in  a  spirit  of  serene  humility.  Those  who  hope  to  in- 
fluence or  win  elections  must  indvilge  their  genius,  speak  the 
passing  thoughts  of  their  minds,  and  abuse  their  enemies 
heartilj".  There  have  been  several  Conservative  meetings  this 
week,  and  most  of  the  speeches  made  there  would  be  very 
■discouraging  if  it  were  the  business  of  local  Conservatives  to 
provide  the  nation  with  political  thought,  or  if  the  leaders 
of  the  party  were  likely  to  catch  the  spirit  of  their  more 
obscure  followers.  In  Yorkshire,  Mr.  Stanhope  enunci- 
ated the  proposition  that  what  was  wanted  in  political  life 
was  a  bit  of  blood,  that  the  House  of  Lords  was  full  of 
bits  of  blood,  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  at  present 
sadly  deficient  in  this  respect,  and  that  the  real  thing  to  do 
was  to  fill  the  Lower  House  with  bits  of  blood,  and  so  make 
it  in  harmony  with  the  Peers.  Mr.  Raikes  thought  it  a 
neat  joke  to  echo  the  suggestion  that  what  the  Ministry 
■would  like  would  be  to  send  the  Marquis  of  Eipon  to  Spain 
to  apologize  for  the  Northjleet  being  in  the  Avay  of  the 
Murillo,  and  make  the  Marquis  a  Duke  for  his  pains ;  and  he 
ventured  on  a  statement  which,  even  coming  from  a  minor 
Conservative  member  to  a  local  Conservative  audience,  was 
astounding — that  as  to  the  new  Budget,  although  there  was  a 
demand  for  the  reduction  of  the  Income-tax,  yet  the 
only  proposal  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
made  was  one  to  improve  the  profits  of  the  grocer.  At 
a  Conservative  demonstration  in  Lancashire  the  speakers  ap- 
pear to  have  been  chiefly  clergymen.  One  reverend  gentle- 
man informed  his  audience  that  if  Mr.  Willam  Gladstone  had 
to  try  for  a  50/.  situation  in  competition  with  a  Lancashire 
operative  he  would  fail,  and  that  if  his  father  ventured  to 
stand  for  the  division  of  the  county  in  which  the  meeting  was 
held  the  Conservatives  would  not  make  mincemeat  of  him, 
"  for  no  one  wished  to  taste  of  such  an  unsavoury  pie,"  but 
they  would  teach  him  a  serious  lesson.  Another  clergyman 
thanked  God  he  was  not  a  Dissenting  minister,  at  which  ex- 
pression of  opinion  there  were  loud  cheers.  Such  is  the  spirit  of 
Conservative  electioneering  when  seen  at  its  worst,  and  it  is 
not  often  that  Liberal  demonstrations  reach  such  an  extreme 
of  vulgarity,  acrimony,  and  petty  spite ;  but  even  if  these  exhi- 
bitions of  clerical  folly  could  be  paralleled  by  the  utterances 
of  the  lowest  Radical  mob  orators,  something  better  may  fairly 
be  claimed  at  the  hands  of  those  who  insist  that  existing  in- 
stitutions and  the  pre-eminence  of  bits  of  blood  produce  such 
admirable  results  that  they  ought  to  be  suffered  to  endure  with 
unimpaired  force.  It  is  the  hard  task  of  the  Conservative 
leaders  to  defend  Conservatism  against  their  own  supporters, 
and  to  reconcile  the  nation  to  the  good  of  a  scheme  of  things  in 
which  so  much  evil  is  mixed  up. 


THE  AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES. 

THE  Australian  Colonies,  like  grown-up  sons  with  incomes 
of  their  own,  are  certain  to  succeed  in  every  successive 
contest  against  parental  authority.  The  benevolent  and  ex- 
perienced head  of  the  family  endeavours  in  vain  to  stipulate, 
ibr  the  good  of  his  ofl'spring,  that  they  shall  not  commit  ex- 
cesses of  smoking  or  drinking,  or  that  they  shall  abstain  from 
debt  and  gambling.  When  the  power,  and  even  the  will,  to 
exercise  coercion  is  at  an  end,  the  measure  of  youthful  or 
colonial  independence  is  the  inclination  to  disobey.  The 
Australian  settlements  arc  governed  by  the  delegates  of 
universal  suflragc,  representing  the  extreme  ignorance  of  pre- 
judiced and  half-instructed  coiiimunities.  No  other  source  of 
power  is  possible  ;  and  it  is  idle  to  complain  ol'  the  necessary 
results  of  inevitable  causes.  In  Australia,  as  elsewhere,  the 
uncultivated  imagination  more  readily  apprehends  the  one  or 
two  commodities  which  each  man  sella  llian  the  numerous 
articles  of  consumption  which  he  buys  in  comparatively  small 
(quantities.  Eor  tlie  purpose  oi'  enjoying  a  monopoly  ol'  pro- 
duction the  colonist  is  content  to  be  restricted  in  his  choice  of 
articles  to  be  purchased.  If  economists  attempt  to  teach  iiiin 
that  the  whole  conmiunity  and  all  its  members  lose  by  an 
artificial  limitation  of  markets,  tlio  reply  is  ready,  that  the 
theories  of  a  modem  school  ought  not  to  jjrcvail  over  the 
teachings  of  experience  and  the  reconunendations  of  practical 
men.  The  commonplace  fidlaciea  which  are  well  known  on 
the  Continent  ol  Europe  and  in  the  United  States  derive  ad- 
ditional force  from  tlie  jealousy  which  is  provoked  by  any 
appearance  (jf  dictation  on  the  part  of  the  Motlier-country. 
Tlic  Au.slralians  are  cjitlui.'iiastically  loyal  to  the  Crown,  and 
not  ill  disposed. to  the  Imperial  Goveriunent  and  Parliament; 
but  tlie  condition  of  their  allegiance,  aa  of  filial  devotion  in 


mature  years,  is  that  in  all  cases  they  should  be  allowed 
to  have  their  own  w^ay.  Lord  Kimderley,  following  in  the 
steps  of  his  predecessors,  has  vainly  endeavoured  to  prevent 
the  different  colonies  from  imposing  duties  on  articles  im- 
ported from  other  Australian  settlements.  The  Duke  of 
Buckingham  several  years  ago  urged  upon  the  colonists  the 
expediency  of  forming  a  Customs  Union,  including  the  usual 
provisions  for  distributing  the  proceeds  of  the  revenue  on 
imports.  The  practical  men  rejected  the  advice  of  successive 
Secretaries  of  State,  on  the  ground  that  each  Legislature  could 
not  trust  its  neighbours  to  maintain  protective  duties  on  a 
sufficient  scale. 

As  a  judicious  parent  submits  with  a  sigh  to  every  fresh 
exaction  on  the  part  of  emancipated  children,  the  Colonial 
Office  has  introduced  a  Bill  which  might  have  recited  in 
its  preamble  that,  as  the  Australian  colonies  will  not  leurn 
wisdom,  they  must  Le  permitted  to  blunder  at  their  pleasure. 
The  Legislature  of  every  Australian  colony  will  hence- 
forth have  full  power  to  impose  or  remit  duties  on  the 
produce  of  every  other  colony.  Reservations  are  added 
which  must  be  abandoned  in  their  turn,  if  further  re- 
laxation of  Imperial  control  is  demanded  with  sufficient 
loudness  and  persistence.  The  Bill  provides  that  no  duty 
shall  be  imposed  on  the  imjiortation  of  any  article  from  any 
particular  country  which  shall  not  be  equally  imposed  on  tho 
like  produce  of  any  other  country  ;  and  the  colonial  Legis- 
latures are  further  required  to  comply  with  the  stipulations 
of  any  commercial  treaty.  If  a  commercial  treaty  is  ulti- 
mately concluded  with  France,  it  will  be  difficult  to  enforce 
on  distant  colonies  the  observance  of  provisions  which  will 
probably  have  been  inserted  without  any  special  regard 
to  their  wants  or  opinions.  Under  the  treaty  of  i860 
French  wines  were  admitted  at  a  low  duty  into  Eng- 
land, where  there  is  no  competitive  production.  In 
some  parts  of  Australia  wine  is  produced  in  abundance, 
of  so  bad  a  quality  that  it  urgently  requires  the  protection  of 
differential  duties.  If  any  Australian  colony  takes  alarm 
at  the  possible  influx  of  cheap  and  wholesome  claret,  it  will 
be  easy  to  excite  a  popular  agitation  against  the  extension  of 
the  treaty  to  wine-producing  provinces.  Local  patriots  will 
contend  with  plausible  eloquence  that  the  interests  of  England 
are  directly  opposed  to  those  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria,  which  have  no  cotton  goods  or  hardwixre  to  send  to 
France,  while  tliey  have  wine  of  their  own  which,  from  its 
disagreeable  taste,  is  incapable  of  contending  on  equal  terms 
with  the  favoured  vintage  of  Bordeaux.  If  a  duty  is  levied 
at  Sydney  or  at  Melbourne  which  is  inconsistent  with  the 
terms  of  any  commercial  treaty,  the  Imperial  Government 
will  have  no  practical  means  of  correcting  the  irregularity.  It 
is  also  in  the  power,  though  not  within  the  legal  competence, 
of  the  colonies  to  impose  differential  duties  on  the  respective 
products  of  difterent  countries,  nor  is  it  improbable  that  they 
may  avail  themselves  of  their  practical  immunity  from 
control. 

It  appears  that  fiscal  jealousies  are  likely  to  prevent  or 
postpone  for  an  indefinite  time  the  federal  union  of  the 
Australian  provinces.  In  that  remote  continent  there  is  no 
foreign  enemy  to  fear,  as  in  the  North  American  Dominion. 
If  consistency  in  error  is  a  virtue,  the  Australian  Protectionists 
may  claim  superiority  over  the  professors  of  the  same  creed 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Russia.  It  has  never  occurred  to 
the  Americans  to  interpose  Customs  frontiers  between  their 
several  States;  and  the  annexation  of  Canada  or  of  Cuba 
would  immediately  produce  unrestricted  conuuercial  inter- 
course between  the  old  and  new  portions  of  the  Union. 
Every  American  politician  believes  that  the  territory  of  the 
Republic  will  ultimately  include  the  whole  Northern  Conti- 
nent down  to  the  Isthmus ;  and  he  is  fully  prepared  to  accept 
the  consequence  of  Free-trade  over  one-half  of  tiic  Western 
hemisphere.  In  the  same  Avay  Russia  is  acquiring  market 
after  market  in  Asia  ibr  the  pin-pose  of  extendnig  indefinitely 
the  circle  beyond  which  a  protective  or  prohibitive  tariff 
will  operate.  In  both  countries  economical  seliislmess 
is  regarded  as  subordinate  to  political  and  territorial 
aggrandisement.  The  Australian  colonies,  on  tho  other 
hand,  having  for  the  jjresent  no  foreign  political  re- 
lations, are  bent  on  keeping  one  another  at  arm's  length, 
alter  the  fashion  of  tho  French  provinces  before  tho  days 
of  TuRGOT.  If  the  doctrine  of  I'rotcclion  is  sound,  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  apply  to  every  colony,  to  every 
county,  to  every  parish.  The  people  of  Kew  South  W^alcs 
fear  that  they  may  be  inundated  with  cheap  importations  if 
the  tariff  of  Victoria  is  more  libei'al  than  their  own,  or  if  the 
l)ort3  of  the  neiglibouring  colony  aro  more  attractive  to 
shipping  and  to  trade.    A  Customs  Union  would  jjuI  an  cud 
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to  the  rivalry  of  competing  ports,  but  the  risk  that  protective 
duties  might  be  reduced  by  a  preponderance  of  outside  votes 
in  a  federal  Assembly  still  furnishes  a  conclusive  argument 
against  the  obvious  plan  of  a  Customs  Union.  The  respective 
interests  of  Sydney  and  of  Melbourne  are  not  more  incom- 
patible than  those  of  London  and  Liverpool,  or  than  those 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia ;  but  again  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that,  with  true  logical  courage,  the  Australian  colonies 
are  not  deterred  from  the  prosecution  of  their  theory  by  a  mere 
reduction  to  the  absurd.  ,  -d-u 

The  concession  which  is  contained  in  Lord  Kijiberley  s  Bill 
•will  furnish  an  additional  argument  to  the  politicians  who 
depreciate  the  Colonial  Empire  as  an  obsolete  fiction.  Lord 
Gret,  who  administered  colonial  afEairs  a  quarter  of  a  century 
320,  has  uniformly  protested  against  the  modern  system  of 
responsible  government  as  an  abdication  of  Imperial  duty. 
It  may  be  admitted  that,  in  granting  to  the  colonies  all  but 
exclusive  control  over  their  own  affairs,  the  English  nation  was 
not  performing  an  act  of  heroic  or  disinterested  generosity. 
In  many  respects  the  Imperial  Government  is  greatly  superior 
in  wisdom  and  political  capacity  to  the  ephemeral  Cabinets 
of  Australia  ;  and  all  parties  would   have  been  gainers  if 
Free-trade  could  have  been  universally  enforced  in  the  wide 
range  of  English  possessions.    Nevertheless  the  relaxation  or 
abandonment  of  control  over  the  colonies  was  well  judged 
both  in  substance  and  in  choice  of  occasion.    Virtual  inde- 
pendence must  sooner  or  later  have  been  conceded  in  conse- 
quence of  the  impossibility  of  governing  with  efficiency  and 
justice  dominions  removed  from  the  centre  of  authority  by 
half  the  circumference  of  the  earth.    It  was  far  better  that 
the  partial  withdrawal  of  the  Imperial  Government  should 
not  be  preceded  by  bickerings  or  by  open  quarrels ;  and 
the   colonies,   as   long    as    they   belong   to   the  Empire, 
should  be  retained  by  a  voluntary  bond.    The  Americans 
have  now  for  nearly  a  century  propagated  by  means  of  popular 
education  and   literature  the  animosity  to  England  which 
first  originated  in  a  quarrel  of  which  the  merits  were  doubtful. 
It  would  be  extremely  inconvenient  to  encounter  in  Australia 
the  spiteful  feeling  which  has  embarrassed  all  diplomatic 
transactions  with  the  United  States.     The  inconveniences 
which  may  result  from  the  nominal  possession  of  territories 
which  are  substantially  independent  were  illustrated  by  the 
damages  awarded,  with  questionable  justice,  at  Geneva  tor  an 
alleged  miscarriage  of  the  Melbourne  police.    The  advantage 
of  having  a  friendly  population  in  the  remote  regions  of  Aus- 
tralia on  the  whole  counterbalances  the  occasional  vexation 
of  unforeseen  liabilities  and  of  temporary  misunderstandings. 
It  is  right  to  recognize  the  proposition  that  the  limits  of  colo- 
nial independence  must  be  from  time  to  time  defined  at  their 
pleasure  by  the  colonists  themselves.    The  residuary  attri- 
butes of  empire,  though  they  may  be  subject  to  a  gradual  pro- 
cess of  diminution,  involve  a  corresponding  reduction  of 
burdens  as  well  as  of  dignity  and  power. 


DEMOCRACY  AT  NEWCASTLE. 

THE  large  meeting  of  colliers  and  other  working-men  at 
Newcastle  on  Saturday  last  may  perhaps  have  suggested 
unsatisfactory  reflections  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  district. 
The  meeting  seems  to  have  been  peaceable  and  even  good- 
humoured,  aa  might  be  expected  when  the  assembled  multi- 
tude had  long  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  unqualified  prosperity. 
It  is  said  that  the  flags  which  were  borne  in  procession  were 
worth  several  thousand  pounds ;  and  all  the  persons  present, 
excejjt  those  who  resided  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  had 
paid  their  fares  by  railway.  Some  of  the  promoters  of  the  move- 
ment recently  received  from  Mr.  Gladstone  an  encouraging 
answer  to  the  proposal  of  extending  household  suffr;ige  to 
county  constituencies ;  and  the  same  Minister  has  on  more 
than  one  occasion  expressed  an  opinion  in  favour  of  the  more 
extensive  demand  of  universal  suffrage.  To  the  assembled 
thousands  it  probably  appeared  just  and  reasonable  that  they 
should  have  an  equal  share  of  the  privileges  from  which  many 
of  them  have  up  to  the  present  time  been  excluded  ;  and 
if  the  suffrage  were  a  mere  luxury  or  a  badge  of  honour, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  why  a  collier  should  not  be 
put  on  a  level  with  a  grocer.  It  is  only  because 
political  power  is  a  constant  quantity  which  can  neither 
be  incTcased  nor  diminished  by  the  method  of  distribu- 
tion that  prudent  politicians  regard  with  alarm  and  repug- 
nance the  revolutionary  changes  which  Mr.  Gladstone  so 
lightly  adopts.  The  indiscriminate  enfranchisement  of  the 
colliers  and  fniners  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  and  of 
the  working-men  of  other  trades,  would  involve  the  practical 


exclusion  from  political  influence  of  all  the  manufacturers, 
merchants,  tradesmen,  farmers,  and  landowners  of  those  two 
great  counties.  The  classes  which  have  hitherto  controlled 
Parliamentary  representation  arc  divided  among  themselves 
in  tastes,  in  interests,  and  in  political  opinions;  and  even 
defeated  minorities  can  protect  themselves  with  the  aid  of 
members  returned  by  constituencies  of  a  different  character. 
Universal  suffrage  accompanied  by  a  redistribution  of  seats- 
would  transfer  the  whole  representation  of  the  country  to 
the  class  which  lives  by  weekly  wages,  while  the  owners  of 
property  and  the  employers  ol  labour  would  be  absolutely 
deprived  of  all  share  in  the  government  of  the  country. 
The  dominant  multitude  would  be  absolutely  homogeneous, 
and  it  would  be  unanimous  in  executing  the  will  of 
the  popular  leaders  who  would  administer  irresistible 
power.  The  spoils  of  the  vanquished  would  furnish  dema- 
gogues with  unprecedented  means  of  influence  and  corruption. 
No  similar  Constitution  has  hitherto  existed  in  the  world  ;  for 
in  existing  democratic  communities  property  is  for  the  most 
part  widely  distributed,  and  an  English  House  of  Commons 
elected  by  universal  suffrage  would  inherit  the  attributes  of 
I  the  only  representative  Assembly  which  has  really  exercised 
sovereign  authority.  The  American  House  of  Kepresentatives 
is  the  less  considerable  of  two  legislative  bodies  which  divide 
supreme  power  with  an  independent  President ;  and  Parlia- 
ments on  the  Continent  of  Europe  have  always  been  over- 
shadowed by  the  Executive  power. 

It  is  true  that  legislation  against  property  might  probably 
be  suicidal  on  the  part  of  its  promoters,  who  would  themselves 
form  an  essential  part  of  a  complicated  economic  organization. 
The  most  advanced  material  civilization  has  resulted  in  a 
division  of  functions  which  is  invidiously  described  as  the 
antagonism  of  capital  and  labour.    The  same  process  may  be 
observed  in  the   manufacturing   districts  of  Europe  and 
America  ;  but  it  is  in  England  the  very  foundation  of  society. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  imaginary  system  of 
universal   co-operation   would  reproduce  the  economy  of 
labour  and  the  accumulation  of  material  wealth  which  has 
resulted  from  the  actual  system  of  private  or  associated 
capital,  of  profits,  and  of  wages.    The  Co-operative  Congress 
which  assembled  at  Newcastle  simultaneously  with  the  meeting, 
to  promote  universal  suffrage  was  professedly  engaged  in  the 
legitimate  experiment  of  superseding,  by  means  of  competi- 
tion, the  whole  body  of  retail  tradesmen,  if  not  the  manu- 
facturers, the  merchants,  and  the  bankers.     A  shopkeeper  is, 
in  the  estimation  of  Mr.  Hughes  and  his  friends,  a  superfluous 
middleman,  who  levies  an  unnecessary  tribute  in  the  transfer 
of  commodities  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer.    If  it  is 
found  in  the  long  run  that  Co-operative  Societies  can  undersell 
tradesmen,  without  any  counterbalancing  inconvenience  in  the 
conduct  of  business,  the  new  method  of  distribution  will  ulti- 
mately prevail ;  and  it  must  remain  for  future  experience  ta 
show  whether  the  recipients  of  dividends  will  be  inclined  to 
work  for  wages.    One  of  the  dangers  of  universal  suffrage  is 
that  a  democratic  Parliament  might  anticipate  the  possible 
consequences  of  the  co-operative  movement  by  a  frantic  inter- 
ference with  the  rights  of  property.    The  only  political  teach- 
:    ing  to  which  the  Northumberland  colliers  are  likely  to  listen 
L    is  that  of  the  revolutionary  clubs  of  London.    The  local 
.    promoters  of  co-operation  at  Newcastle  were  also  the  leaders 
■    of  the  agitation  for  universal  suffrage.    Those  of  them  who 
•    were  capable  of  learning  may  perhaps  have  derived  a  useful 
.    lesson  ffom   the   differences    of    opinion  which   arise  a& 
i    soon  as  attempts  at  construction  are  substituted  for  simple 
,    demolition.    On  the  Town  Moor  all  was  smooth  and  easy,  for 
I    the  assembled  thousands  had  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  expe- 

-  dient  to  vest  all  political  power  in  themselves.  When  it  was 
;  proposed  at  the  Co-operative  meetings  to  secure  for  the  same 
)  class  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  proceeds  of  industries, 
3  difficulties  arose  even  in  the  theoretical  stage  of  the  experi- 
3  ment.  Mr.  Ludlow's  doctrine  that  production  is  the  divine 
1  element,  and  consumption  the  animal  element,  in  co-operation 
/  seems  not  to  exhaust  the  question.  If  it  is  a  divine  object  to 
f  make  shoes  or  hats,  it  is  a  human  convenience  to  wear  them ; 
1  and  the  ultimate  cause  of  shoes  would  seem  to  be  the  humbler 
',  or  more  terrestrial  element.  Another  essayist  defined  profits 
e  as  the  excess  of  production  over  consumption  which  has 
e  hitherto  for  the  most  part  resulted  in  an  unprofitable  glut  of 
r    commodities.    Several  of  the  speakers  denounced  the  distri- 

-  butive  co-operation  which  has  been  celebrated  with  so  much 

-  enthusiasm,  as  a  vicious  system  "  which  its  advocates  mistakenly 

0  "  denominate  co-operative."  The  general  feeling  of  the  Con- 
e  gress  seems  to  have  been  in  favour  of  a  scheme  of  co-operative 
if   production  which  is  but  vaguely  defined.    There  is  not  the 

1  smallest  reason  why  workmen  should  not  invest  their  savings 
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in  shares  of  Limited  Companies,  and  they  might  naturally 
prefer  the  establishments  in  which  they  are  themselves 
employed ;  but  a  shareholder  is  in  that  capacity  a  capitalist 
with  an  interest  in  keeping  down  wages  as  well  as  every  other 
element  in  the  cost  of  production.  It  would  seem  that  in  the 
North  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  organizing  productive 
co-operation.  Some  of  the  speakers  praised  the  system  of 
industrial  partnerships  which  have  been  tried  by  a  few  firms, 
and  especially  by  Messrs.  Fox,  Head,  &  Co.,  of  Middles- 
borough.  Mr.  Head  himself  afterwards  explained  that  in  that 
establishment  there  Avas  at  present  no  arrangement  for  the 
workmen  to  invest  their  wages.  "  A  clause  to  give  the 
"  workmen  that  opportunity  was  at  first  put  into  the  articles 
"  of  agreement,  but,  as  there  was  only  one  instance  during 
"  three  years  of  a  workman  under  the  firm  applying  to  invest 
"  his  savings,  that  clause  was  withdrawn."  The  firm  natu- 
rally concluded  that  this  part  of  their  scheme  was  at  least 
premature,  and  they  contented  themselves  with  promoting 
instead  one  of  the  Co-operative  Distributing  Societies  which 
are  so  obnoxious  to  the  Newcastle  enthusiasts.  Mr.  Morrison 
was  scarcely  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  opinion  when 
he  warned  the  Congress  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  limit  the 
return  on  capital  to  five  per  cent.  Such  a  restriction  would 
at  once  put  an  end  to  productive  co-operation  by  confining 
the  supply  of  capital  to  private  enterprises. 

If  it  is  impossible  to  exclude  cant  and  idle  declamation 
from  discussions  of  a  plausible  and  well-intended  economical 
theory,  the  addresses  which  are  delivered  to  enormous  crowds 
collected  in  pursuance  of  a  political  agitation  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  be  argumentative  or  moderate.  The  various  orators 
on  the  Town  Moor  expressed  unbounded  confidence  in  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  professed,  perhaps  sincerely,  their  inability  to 
comprehend  how  a  miner  could  be  competent  to  work  a  coal 
seam  and  not  competent  to  choose  a  member  of  Parliament. 
The  rest  of  the  community  is  perhaps  not  at  the  present 
moment  deeply  impressed  with  the  self-sacrificing  benevolence 
of  the  colliers;  but  the  objection  to  universal  suffrage  and 
equal  electoral  districts  is  not  that  the  output  of  coal  has 
been  artificially  limited,  but  that  a  monopoly  of  political 
power  exercised  by  the  class  which  lives  on  weekly  wages 
would  probably  subvert  society.  Tlie  display  of  numerical 
force  at  Newcastle  may  perhaps  furnish  politicians  with  an 
argument  for  yielding ;  but  it  also  suggests  the  most  con- 
clusive reason  for  resistance.  Notwithstanding  the  successful 
exertions  of  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  English 
Constitution  is  still  worth  defending,  if  possible.  The  miners 
and  workmen  who  met  at  Newcastle  are  probably  for  the  most 
part  honest,  and  many  of  them  possess  a  respectable  amount 
of  intelligence ;  but  if  they  succeeded  in  excluding  the  rest 
of  the  community  from  a  share  in  the  representation,  they 
would  be  governed,  not  by  themselves,  but  by  the  most 
worthless  and  venal  of  mankind,  in  the  ibrm  of  election 
managers  of  the  type  which  is  lamiliar  to  American  experi- 
ence. Political  power  is  by  the  necessity  of  the  case  exercised 
by  a  few  persons ;  and  nothing  worse  can  happen  than  that 
it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  demagogues  and  jobbers.  The 
agitation  Avhich  has  suddenly  been  organized  in  the  Northern 
counties  is  not  the  less  ibrmidablo  because  it  arose  from  a 
trivial  cause.  The  miners  within  the  new  limits  of  tlie 
borough  of  Morpeth  were,  at  the  first  registration  after  the 
liefbrni  Act  of  i868,  excluded  from  the  lists  tlu-ougli  acci- 
dental circumstances ;  and,  although  their  names  have  since 
been  placed  on  the  roll,  local  demagogues  have  persuaded 
them  that  household  suflrage  furnishes  a  complicated  and  un- 
certain qualification.  From  a  dispute  with  overseers  or  a 
contest  before  the  revising  barrister,  the  step  to  a  proposed 
revolution  has  unfortunately  been  found  easy. 


THE  ELECTION  FOR  PARIS. 

AFTER  a  good  deal  of  preliminary  skirmishing,  it  seems 
at  last  to  have  been  determined  that  the  election  for 
Paris  shall  bo  fought  out.  In  the  first  instance  neither  party 
"waa  at  all  anxious  lor  a  contest.  M.  Di;  Rkmusat  would 
naturally  have  preferred  to  bo  elected  without  opposition  ; 
M.  Baiiodet's  friends  put  him  forward  rather  against  their 
will.  M.  TiiiEUs  is,  in  the  main,  rcsjwnsiblo  for  this  incon- 
venient sUitc  of  all'airs.  Either  he  has  been  over-anxious  to  re- 
tain such  intermittent  support  as  the  Right  have  lately  thought 
fit  to  give  him,  or  he  has  been  ovcr-conlident  that  nothing  that 
he  could  do  would  seriously  offend  the  Jtepuhlican  ])arty.  It 
is  the  more  suiprisiiig  that  ho  should  have  blundered  about 
Lyons,  because  ho  has  always  shown  himself  keenly  alive  to 
the  blunder  of  which  the  Assembly  was  guilty  in  separating 


itself  from  Paris.  The  fact  that  the  Conservatives  have  made 
the  capital  their  enemy  might  have  served  as  a  caution  not 
to  associate  himself  with  their  determination  to  make  the 
second  city  of  France  their  enemy  also.  Instead  of  profiting 
by  this  warning,  M.  Thiers  accepted  the  Bill  for  depriving 
Lyons  of  its  municipal  independence  as  a  Government  measure, 
and  thereby  made  it  a  point  of  honour  with  the  Republicans  to 
show  him  the  evil  of  his  ways.  It  was  an  unfortunate 
coincidence  that  a  Cabinet  Minister  should  at  that  moment 
have  been  a  candidate  for  Paris.  The  Republican  leaders 
seem  themselves  to  have  regarded  it  in  this  light.  They 
wanted  to  place  M.  Barodet  in  the  Assembly  in  order  to  give 
the  Right  the  annoyance  of  having  for  a  colleague  a  man  whom 
the  Assembly  had  incidentally  declared  unfit  to  be  a  municipal 
officer.  But  they  did  not  want  to  place  him  there  instead  of 
M.  DE  Remusat.  a  convenient  vacancy  in  the  representation 
of  Lyons  seemed  to  offer  a  way  out  of  the,  difficult}-.  The 
Government  had  the  power  either  to  hold  the  election  at  once 
or  to  put  it  off  for  six  months.  If  M.  Thiers  would  take  the 
former  course,  and  at  the  same  time  authorise  M.  de  Remusat 
to  issue  a  Republican  address,  M.  Barodet  might  stand  for 
Lyons  instead  of  for  Paris,  and  the  Paris  Republicans  would 
feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  vote  for  M.  de  Remusat.  M. 
Thiers  has  in  the  end  jesolved  to  take  both  steps,  but  their 
utility  has  been  greatly  lessened  by  his  taking  them  in  the  end 
and  not  in  the  beginning.  By  the  time  that  M.  de  Remusat's 
address  had  been  made  public,  and  the  decree  fixing  the  election 
forLyonson  the  i  ith  of  May  hadappearedintheOfficialJournal, 
M.  Barodet's  candidature  had  become  of  too  long  standing  to 
be  easily  withdrawn.  The  consequence  is  that  a  section  of 
the  Republican  party  finds  itself  committed  to  oppose  a 
Government  which  it  really  wishes  to  support,  and  a  Cabinet 
Minister  runs  some  risk  of  being  beaten  on  an  unusually  con- 
spicuous stage.  This  is  all  that  M.  Thiers  has  gained  by  his 
sacrifices  to  the  Right.  He  has  been  obliged  to  give  up  the 
hope  of  retaining  their  good  will,  but  he  has  delayed  the 
surrender  so  long  that  it  only  half  conciliates  the  party  in 
whose  interest  it  is  made. 

As  regards  general  politics,  the  addresses  of  the  two  candi- 
dates are  hardly  distinguishable  from  one  another.  It  is  true 
that  M.  DE  Remusat  does  not  mention  the  dissolution  of  the 
Assembly,  while  M.  Bakodet  puts  it  at  the  head  of  the  de- 
mands which  he  intends,  if  elected,  to  make  in  the  name  of 
his  constituents.  But  M.  de  Remusat  clearly  means  disso- 
lution, though  he  does  not  say  it.  He  declares  that  he 
recognizes  no  Goverinnent  as  lasting  which  does  not  derive 
its  strength  from  the  confidence  of  the  country  ;  he  claims  for 
M.  Thiers  the  glory  of  having  made  the  Republic  stable  and 
reassuring;  he  defines  the  object  of  the  Bills  about  to  be 
introduced  in  the  Assembly  to  be  the  organization  and 
consolidation  of  the  Republic  by  means  of  regular  institutions 
founded  on  the  integrity  of  universal  suffrage.  M.  Buffet 
liimself  would  not  assert  that  the  existing  Assembly  possesses 
the  confidence  of  the  country,  if  the  words  are  taken  as 
equivalent  to  the  confidence  of  the  majority  of  Frenchmen. 
If  it  possessed  this,  a  dissolution  would  be  eagerly  called  for 
by  the  Right.  The  triumphant  re-election  of  tiie  existing 
members  by  the  bulk  of  the  constituencies  would  shut  the 
mouths  of  the  Radicals,  and  a  new  Assembly,  as  orthodox  as 
the  present  is,  and  as  strong  as  the  present  ought  to  be,  would 
restore  the  ancient  Monarchy  and  make  France  a  respectable 
nation.  In  the  present  state  of  the  constituencies,  however,  to 
possess  the  conlidence  of  the  country  would,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  Right,  be  the  worst  possible  title  to  power.  They  are  almost 
all  in  the  hands,  not  of  the  French  people,  but  of  the  great  enemy 
of  the  French  people — the  Radicals.  This  transl'er  of  power 
has  been  effected  by  M.  Thiers,  and  that  he  has  thus  nuide 
the  Republic  a  stable  Government  is  the  worst  of  the  many 
crimes  of  whicli  ho  has  been  guilty.  The  eff'ect  of  the  forth- 
coming Bills,  if  the  majority  are  true  to  themselves,  will  be 
to  restrict  universal  sulli  age  and  to  provide  France  with  institu- 
tions calculated  to  i)romote  the  ultimate  interests  of  Monarchy. 
This  is  what  the  majority  in  the  Assembly  would  say  if  they 
had  the  courage  to  speak  their  mind,  and  this  being  the  case, 
M.  RLmusat's  declarations  are  tuntiunount  to  an  admission 
that  nothing  more  can  be  got  out  of  the  existing  Assembly. 
He  sajs  the  same  thing  in  another  form  when  he  pro- 
nounces France  to  bo  calm,  free,  and  perl'octly  competent  to 
decide  her  own  destiny.  If  so,  why  should  not  she  bo 
allowed  to  make  licr  decision  at  the  earliest  possible  moment? 
The  present  provisional  form  of  Government  is  not  a  conve- 
nient system  on  which  to  carry  on  the  administration  of  u 
great  country,  and  the  motive  for  relaiuing  it  ceases  to 
operate  aa  soon  us  the  nation  is  in  u  position  to  give 
permanent  sliupo  to  its  institutions.    M.  Bauodkt's  address 
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is  really  less  to  the  purpose  than  M.  de  Remusat's.  He 
assigns  no  reason  for  hostiUty  to  the  Government  beyond  the 
importance  of  testifying  to  the  solidarity  which  not  only 
unites  the  great  cities  in  defence  of  their  rights,  but  also 
attaches  to  the  cause  of  municipal  liberty  the  humblest  com- 
munes of  France.  This  is  a  somewhat  narrow  ground  on  which 
to  oppose  M.  Thiers  in  the  person  of  the  Minister  who  has 
had  most  to  do  with  the  liberation  of  French  territory  from 
Ibreign  occupation,  and  its  insufficiency  has  already  been 
admitted  by  some  influential  members  of  the  Left.  In  a  cir- 
cular addressed  to  the  electors  of  Paris,  they  point  out  that 
the  situation  has  changed  since  M.  Barodet  became  a  candi- 
date. At  that  time  Paris  was  about  to  elect  a  representative, 
while  Lyons  was  not.  Now  Lyons  is  free  to  lift  up  her  own 
voice,  and  consequently  there  is  no  need  for  Paris  to 
speak  in  her  name.  This  paramount  obligation  being  removed, 
the  Paris  Eepublicans  are  free  to  consider  what  will  be  the 
effect  of  M.  Barodet's  return.  Tiiat  effect  can  best  be  judged, 
they  say,  from  the  fact  that  the  newspapers  most  hostile  to  the 
Eepublic  are  most  anxious  that  M.  de  Remusat  should  be 
beaten.  So  far  as  M.  Barodet's  supporters  have  any  real  love 
for  the  Eepublic,  they  will  listen  to  this  counsel.  Many  of  them, 
however,  regard  the  Eepublic  according  to  M.  Thiers  as  practi- 
cally indistinguishable  from  a  Monarchy,  and  they  will  perhaps 
be  ready  to  make  common  cause  against  it  with  any  allies  that 
may  ofEer  themselves.  Extreme  parties  are  usually  the  aptest 
at  forming  temporary  coalitions,  because  they  are  never  troubled 
as  to  how  these  coalitions  are  to  be  dissolved  when  they  have 
served  their  turn.  A  combination  of  Extreme  Right  and  Ex- 
treme Left  to  return  M.  Barodet  rather  than  M.  de  E^musat 
implies  nothing  more  than  a  common  willingness  to  hurry  on 
the  happy  time  when  the  stronger  of  the  two  shall  be  free  to 
cut  the  throat  of  the  weaker.  It  is  still  uncertain,  however, 
whether  the  electors  who  take  this  view  of  their  duty  are 
numerous  enough  to  return  their  man.  The  Parisians  have  so 
much  to  hope  from  M.  Thiers  that  they  can  hardly  wish  to 
deal  him  a  blow  which  might  turn  him  once  more  towards  the 
Eight.  Weak  as  the  Eight  is  in  the  country,  its  strength 
would  be  greatly  increased  by  the  definitive  adhesion  of  the 
President,  provoked  as  it  would  be  by  the  deliberate  resolu- 
tion of  the  Paris  Eepublicans  to  break  altogether  with  the 
Government. 

That  M.  Barodet's  return  would  have  this  efEect  upon  M. 
Thiers  is  highly  improbable ;  but  it  is  as  well  that  the  electors 
of  Paris  should  believe  that  it  would,  if  they  will  be  thereby 
induced  to  vote  for  M.  de  E^musat.  Now  that  the  Foreign 
Minister  has  made  up  his  mind  to  stand,  it  is  of  great 
importance  that  he  should  be  returned.  If  Paris  were  to 
prefer  M.  Barodet,  the  Eight  would  be  provided  with  a 
weapon  which  would  be  of  the  utmost  use  to  them  in  a 
general  election.  It  might  not  win  them  many  votes,  but  it 
would  ensure  a  large  number  of  abstentions ;  and  in  the  present 
state  of  France,  abstentions  are  almost  as  serviceable  to  the 
Eight  as  votes.  So  long  as  abstentions  are  numerous,  it  is  difficult 
for  the  Eepublic  to  maintain  that  it  has  satisfied  the  country  of 
its  ability  to  found  an  ordinary  Government.  When  Frenchmen 
are  at  ease  upon  this  point,  they  go  to  the  poll  like  so  many 
sheep.  If  the  statistics  of  the  general  election  show  that  only 
decided  partisans  have  voted,  and  that  the  great  body  of  the 
electors  have  remained  impassive,  it  will  be  an  indication  that 
their  confidence  has  not  yet  been  gained,  but  is  still  reserved  as  a 
prize  to  be  won  by  some  adventurer.  M.  Barodet's  return 
would  tend  to  increase  the  probability  of  this  being  the  case. 
M.  Thiers  has  again  and  again  stated  that  in  his  hands 
the  Eepublic  has  become  Conservative  ;  that  the  fears  which 
Paris  used  to  inspire  in  the  minds  of  sober  French- 
men have  no  longer  any  foundation  ;  that  the  insurrection  of 
the  Commune  brought  the  peccant  humours  of  the  capital  to 
a  head,  while  its  suppression  finally  dispersed  them.  To 
return  M.  Barodet  in  the  teeth  of  M.  de  Eemusat  would  be 
to  give  the  lie  to  all  these  assurances,  and  to  undo  much  of  the 
work  which  M.  Thiers  has  accomplished  with  so  much 
difficulty. 


ERIGIIAM  YOUNG  AND  MORMONISM. 

BY  the  resignation  of  his  secular  office  at  Utah,  the  head 
of  the  Mormon  community,  though  he  still  reserves  his 
spiritual  supremacy,  seems  to  acknowledge  that  he  is  worsted 
in  his  conflict  with  American  institutions.  To  compare  small 
things  with  great,  and  things  partially  disreputable  with  tradi- 
tions venerable  \ty  reason  of  antiquity,  Brigham  Young  leaves 
his  capita],  as  Piu3  IX.  might  perhaps  retire  from  Eome  if  he 
were  ten  years  younger.  With  remarkable  spirit  the  Mormon 
loader  proposes  to  settle  among  the  Apaches  of  Arizona. 


either  in  the  desperate  hope  of  bringing  them  within  the  pale 
of  civilization,  or  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  in  their 
midst  an  industrious  and  civilized  community.  The  machinery 
of  emigration  which  has  provided  a  constant  stream  of  proselytes 
from  England  and  Wales  is  still  to  be  maintained ;  and  credu- 
lous European  disciples  will  have  no  means  of  distinguishing 
between  Utah  and  Arizona;  yet  the  experience  of  the  past 
bodes  ill  foi;,the  prospects  of  the  Mormon  organization.  It  is 
as  impossible  to  escape  from  the  jjower  of  the  United  States 
in  the  wide  regions  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  as 
it  was  to  pass  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Emperor  in  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  in  the  time  of  the 
C^SARS.  Wherever  adventurers  can  found  a  settlement,  the 
cellular  growth  of  the  township,  the  county,  and  the  Territory 
or  State  will  proceed ;  and  the  Mormons  have  reason  to  know 
that  the  universal  toleration  of  American  theory  has  its  limits 
in  practice.  Arizona  has  already  a  partial  or  nominal  political 
existence ;  and  the  Mormon  exodus  of  forty  years  ago  cannot 
now  be  repeated.  The  resolution  to  found  a  colony  at  the  age 
of  seventy-two  argues  an  indomitable  resolution ;  but 
Brigham  Young  can  scarcely  hope  to  see  the  fruit  of  his  new 
labours ;  and  it  is  not  known  that  he  has  any  capable  successor 
ready  to  take  his  place.  According  to  some  accounts,  he  has, 
in  preparation  for  his  departure,  divided  his  vast  possessions 
among  his  numerous  families  of  wives  and  children ;  but  if 
he  really  proposes  to  establish  a  new  and  distant  settlement, 
he  probably  needs  all  the  material  resources  at  his  disposal. 
Some  at  least  of  his  community  will  remain  in  their  former 
home ;  and  Gentile  purchasers  might  easily  be  found  for 
thriving  farms  and  comfortable  homesteads.  Difierent  visitors 
to  Salt  Lake  City  have  varied  widely  in  their  accounts  of  the 
result  of  Mormon  institutions ;  but  all  agree  that  a  flourish- 
ing district  has  been  created  in  an  unpromising  wilderness. 

But  for  the  construction  of  the  Pacific  Eailway,  Mormonism 
might  perhaps  have  thriven  for  some  years  longer ;  but  with 
the  influx  of  an  alien  population  the  system  was  doomed ; 
nor  was  it  difficult  to  anticipate  the  kind  of  persecution  under 
which  it  now  seems  likely  to  succumb.  In  the  remoter  parts 
of  the  Union  Federal  judges  are  always  to  be  found  who 
will  not  shrink  from  any  amount  of  chicanery  to  acquire 
popularity,  or  to  effect  the  objects  of  their  political  patrons. 
A  pettifogging  lawyer  on  the  bench  in  Utah  discovered  in  a 
local  law  against  conjugal  infidelity  an  instrument  for  assail- 
ing its  authors.  The  statute  had  been  enacted  at  the  instance 
of  polygamists,  but  the  Coui-t  held  that  its  provisions  were 
violated  by  the  existence  of  a  plurality  of  wives.  The 
deliberate  perversion  of  law  and  justice  was  generally  con- 
doned in  consequence  of  the  natural  antipathy  which  had  been 
provoked  by  the  most  characteristic  or  most  notorious  of 
Mormon  institutions.  The  founders  of  the  American,  Federal, 
and  State  Constitutions  would  probably  have  legislated 
against  polygamy  if  it  had  occurred  to  them  that  such  an 
abuse  could  be  introduced  among  a  modern  community  of 
European  descent.  Their  successors  supply  the  omission  by 
straining  the  law  to  prohibit  a  moral  scandal  which  happened 
by  mere  accident  not  to  be  illegal.  There  had  previously 
been  a  growing  schism  among  the  Mormons  themselves. 
Some  of  the  younger  members  of  the  Church  of  Latter  Day 
Saints  repudiated  the  institution  of  polygamy,  asserting 
at  the  same  time,  after  the  fashion  of  all  religious  reformers, 
that  they  were  themselves  not  promoters  of  innovation,  but 
champions  of  the  pure  and  original  doctrine.  The  orthodox 
party,  if  orthodoxy  means  the  doctrine  of  the  dominant 
portion  of  a  sect,  might  have  relied  on  the  theory  of  develop- 
ment ;  but  it  was  sufficient  to  assert  that  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  they  represented  and  maintained  the  distinctive  article 
of  the  common  creed.  If  polygamy  is  once  surrendered, 
Mormonism  will  rapidly  disappear  in  default  of  any  S2)ecial 
reason  for  its  continued  existence.  It  is  well  known  that 
Quakerism  has  declined  since  the  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  began  to  discontinue  their  peculiar  uniform  and  their 
singular  abuse  of  pronouns.  The  Mormons  will  not  be  held 
together  by  an  affected  belief  in  the  ridiculous  forgery  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  considerations  of  political  expedi- 
ency and  of  economic  convenience  coincided  with  peisonal 
inclination  in  causing  the  adoption  of  polygamy  by  Brigham 
Young  and  his  adherents.  The  consciousness  of  national  or 
religious  unity  was  stimulated  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
Latter  Day  Saints  were  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians  of 
America  and  Europe.  The  new  and  anomalous  custom  at 
the  same  time  corrected  the  inconvenient  results  of  one  of 
the  most  obstinate  of  American  prejudices.  If  housemaids 
and  dairymaids  were  called  wives,  there  was  no  longer  any 
difficulty  in  procuring  the  advantages  of  domestic  service. 
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Neither  the  calculated  pursuit  of  ostentatious  singularity  nor 
the  economic  recommendations  of  the  novel  form  of  household 
constitute  an  apology  for  the  indefensible  practice  which  they 
may  partially  explain ;  but  any  system  which  has  attained  to 
temporary  existence  and  prosperity  may  become  an  object 
of  reasonable  curiosity.  Joseph  y.MiTii  proved  that  a  kind  of 
religion  may  be  deliberately  founded  on  the  basis  of  a 
transparent  lalsehood;  and  BRtGi-iAJi  YouxG  has  continued  his 
enterprise  with  the  aid  of  a  grossly  immoral  instittition.  As 
thriving  institutions  can  scarcely  derive  their  prosperity 
from  the  mere  violation  of  natural  laws,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  Mormon  leaders  have  either  appropriated 
some  fragment  of  sound  principle,  or  given  form  to  a  reaction 
against  prevalent  and  popular  errors.  The  Mormon  theory  had 
at  least  the  merit  of  rejecting.the  modern  figment  of  a  separation 
between  the  resjDective  spheres  of  religion  and  of  government. 
Br.iGHAii  Young's  Church  Avas  also  his  State ;  and  his  sermons 
were  professedly,  like  the  discourses  of  the  Hebrew  prop  hets, 
political  and  practical  discussions  of  the  topics  of  the  day. 
The  doctrinal  element  of  his  system  seems  to  have  resembled 
the  creeds  of  some  of  the  best-known  Protestant  sects ;  for, 
though  he  never  formally  discarded  Joseph  Smith's  pretended 
revelation,  the  Book  of  Mormon  appears  to  have  been  tacitly 
dropped.  Like  many  other  religious  bodies,  the  Mormons 
were  taught  to  attribute  to  themselves  the  privileges  which  are 
assigned  in  the  Old  Testament  to  the  chosen  people,  and 
perhaps  their  prophets  may  have  brought  into  even  un- 
usual prominence  the  corresponding  duty  of  hating  and 
despising  Gentile  imbelievers.  The  living  force  of  their  reli- 
gion consisted  in  the  fact  that  their  spiritual  advisers 
were  also  the  administrators  of  their  daily  affairs.  The 
majority  of  the  faithful  were  immigrants  who  had  found 
during  their  voyage  and  on  their  inland  journey  the  advan- 
tages of  a  provident  organization  which  secured  them  as  far 
as  possible  against  the  hardships  Avhich  ordinarily  beset  new 
comers.  On  their  arrival  in  the  sacred  territory  they  were 
provided  with  suitable  employment  by  a  patriarchal  Govern- 
ment which  uniformly  strove  to  prevent  any  department  of 
industry  from  being  either  stinted  of  labour  or  unduly 
crowded.  The  anti- American  virtues  of  trust  and  obedience 
were  diligently  cultivated,  and  the  material  results  of  the 
system  show  tliat  it  was  administered  by  persons  of  more 
than  ordinary  capacity  for  government. 

The  temporal  abdication  of  Bp.ighaji  Young  proves  the 
impossibility  of  establishing  in  the  United  States,  or  perhaps 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  an  organized  society  which 
can  maintain  itself  against  the  steady  and  inevitable  inroads 
of  democracy.  Modern  America  is  extremely  unlike  any 
Utopia  which  could  approve  itself  to  the  judgment  or  imagi- 
nation ;  but  solid  facts  have  a  tendency  to  prevail  over 
dreams.  The  ingenious  author  of  Casimir  Maremma  and 
philanthropists  of  his  school  may  abandon  the  fancy  that  even 
in  the  central  wilds  of  Paraguay  it  will  be  possible  to 
organize  a  community  except  on  the  foundation  of  universal 
selfishness  and  universal  suffrage.  The  Mormon  Church  was 
not  altogether  a  pleasant  objejct  of  contemplation ;  but  it 
possessed  in  its  religious  constitution,  and  even  in  the  perverse 
ccccntricit}'  of  its  most  flagrant  practice,  conditions  of  unity 
and  vitality  which  will  not  be  easily  reproduced.  The 
American  continent  seems  to  afford  no  home  for  authority  or 
for  obedience.  Universal  acquiescence  in  the  government  of 
the  vulgar  and  venal  is,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
found  to  be  compatible  with  unprecedented  material  prosperity. 
If  the  various  Governments  are  bad,  they  have  happily  little 
power;  and  alone  among  political  communities  the  United 
(States  are  absolutely  exempt  from  the  danger  of  revolution. 
ConlUcting  local  organizations  are  merged  in  the  uniform 
system  of  democracy,  as  a  healthy  body  imperceptibly  absorbs 
a  casual  tumour  or  other  morbid  formation.  The  prevalence 
of  American  institutions  has  little  grandeur,  but  it  produces 
the  impression  of  unequalled  magnitude. 


RELIGIOUS  CORPORATIONS  IN  ROME. 
rinilE  Italian  Government  has  now  held  possession  of  Rome 
_L  for  two  years  and  a  half,  and  if  its  new  conquest  has 
given  it  some  trouble,  it  has  given  it  much  less  trouble  than 
might  have  been  expected.  After  Sedan  and  the  catahlish- 
iJiciit  of  the  French  Republic,  there  was  nodifliculty  in  the  way 
of  the  occupation  of  Rome  ;  but  it  is  only  because  things  have 
gone  snioolJily  with  Italy  lately  that  we  conceal  from  ourselves 
how  many  embarrassments  the  occuiiation  might  have  entailed, 
luily  is  the  luckiest  of  nations.  Jt  has  thriven  by  the  blunders 
|ind  rni8!(:)rtuut'S  of  otliera,  as  well  as  by  its  own  audacity  and 


good  sense.  If  a  danger  threatens  it,  something  is  sure  to 
happen,  which  no  one  could  have  expected,  to  save  it.  The 
Pope  never  lets  his  quarrel  sleep  for  an  instant,  and  the  Pope 
might  have  made  himself  very  unpleasant  to  Italy  if 
he  had  but  had  any  external  support.  But  while  Ger- 
many kept  down  France  and  Austria  so  as  to  make  them 
unable,  if  they  had  really  been  willing,  to  befriend  the 
Pope,  the  policy  of  the  Pope  suddenly  "took  the  form  of 
extreme  hostility  to  Germany.  As  Prince  Bismahck  lately 
said,  it  formed  no  part  of  the  Imperial  plan  that  Gemiany 
should  become  the  ally  of  Italy  against  the  Papacy.  Italy 
had  not  been  disposed  to  court  the  favour  of  Germany  during 
the  war.  The  King  was  desirous  of  sending  his  troops  to  aid 
the  French,  and  although  his  Ministers  had  sense  enough  to 
stop  the  perpetration  of  so  fatal  a  blunder,  they  did  not,  or 
could  not,  prevent  Garibaldi  from  going  to  kill  as  many 
Germans  as  he  could  lay  hands  on,  in  the  name  of  the  Uni- 
versal Republic.  The  new  German  Empire  cared  for  nothing 
except  to  consolidate  its  unity  ;  and  Prussia  had  for  years 
been  on  the  best  terms  Avith  Rome,  and  had  made  every 
possible  concession  so  as  to  avoid  any  opposition  on  the  part 
of  its  Catholic  provinces  to  the  central  Government.  Prince 
BisjiARCK  did  not  want  to  have  the  Rhine  provinces  stirred  to 
disaffection,  intrigues  revived  in  Polish  districts,  and  religious 
differences  set  blazing  to  scare  Southern  from  Northern  Ger- 
many. If  the  Pope  had  been  willing,  he  might  have  had 
very  good  friends  and  protectors  at  Berlin;  and  although  force 
of  arms  would  not  probably  have  been  used  to  turn  the 
Italians  out  of  Rome,  yet  the  Pope  in  all  the  disputes  Avhicb 
the  occupation  of  Rome  has  excited  Avould  have  had  a  back- 
ing which  the  Italians  could  not  have  afforded  to  disregard. 
Most  fortunately  for  Italy  the  Pope  chose  to  quarrel  with 
Germany,  and  the  Ultramontane  party  set  itself  to  revenge 
1870  by  the  disruption  of  German  unity.  The  consequence 
has  been  that  Italy  has  not  been  hampered  in  dealing  Avith  the 
Pope  by  any  external  difSculties.  It  has  been  at  liberty  to 
take  its  OAvn  course,  and  its  course  has  been  to  treat  the  Pope. 
respectfully  and  kindly,  to  care  little  for  abuse  and  calumny 
and  curses,  and  gradually  to  establish  in  the  minds  of  friends 
and  foes  the  fact  that  Rome  is  now  a  part  of  Italy,  that  Italian  law 
must  prevail  there,  and  that  Avhen  the  interests  of  Italy  at  Rome 
and  the  interests  of  the  religious  body  or  hierarchy  conflict^ 
the  former  are  to  prevail.  Whether  the  decision  to  make  Rome 
the  capital  of  Italy  Avas  Avise  or  not,  Avhether  the  physical  evils  of 
the  place  and  neighbourhood  can  be  surmounted,  and  Avhether 
the  population  of  Rome  is  suited  to  form  the  material  in  Avhich 
the  centre  of  Government  resides,  are  questions  Avhicli  cannot 
properly  be  ansAvered  for  years  to  come.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Italy  has  derived  one  immediate  advantage 
from  the  transfer  of  the  capital  to  Rome.  There  has  been  no 
choice  but  to  fight  boldly  with  the  pretensions  of  the  Papacy, 
and  to  carry  out  the  doctrines  of  modern  Italian  policy  to  their 
legitimate  conclusions.  If  Rome  had  been  subjected  to  the 
authority  of  the  King,  but  had  been  left  as  a  city  apart, 
folloAving  its  OAvn  customs  and  virtually  governed  by  its  OAvn. 
laAvs,  Avhile  Florence  engrossed  the  national  attention,  there 
Avould  have  always  been  a  non-Italian  sjjot  in  the  midst  of 
Italy.  Being  fixed  at  Rome,  the  Legislature  has  had  no  optica 
but  to  resolve  that  in  coming  there  it  shall  be  fouud  to  have 
brought  Italy  Avith  it. 

Italy  has  been  for  centuries  the  home  of  ecclesiasticism  in 
all  its  forms,  and  religious  bodies  of  many  kinds  have  nestled 
and  flourished  there.    The  statesmen  of  modern  Italy  had  at 
an  early  date  after  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  to  con- 
sider how  they  would  deal  Avith  these  religious  bodies,  and 
they  gradually  Avorkcd  out  three  propositions.    The  first  Avas 
that  the  buildings  destined  for  the  use  of  such  bodies  must  be 
held  to  be  as  much  liable  to  be  expropriated  and  applied  to 
purposes  of  iniblic  utility  as  any  other  buildings.  The  second 
Avas  that  religious  bodies  must  not  be  allowed  to  hold  land,  as 
the  resources  of  the  country  Averc  wasted,  and  the  population 
encouraged  to  live  under  subjection  to  masters  possessed  by  a 
spirit  alien  to  that  of  modern  society.    The  third  was  tliat 
religious  bodies  must,  in   order   to  bo   allowed   to  exist 
at   all,  have   some    recognizable    character    of  practical 
utility.    They  must  not  be  merely  collections  of  persons 
retiring  from  the  Avorld   to  lead   a  saintly    life.  When 
the  Italians  got  hold  of  Rome,  they  naturally  found  a  very 
vast  field  for  the  application  of  these  principles.     Rome  is  ill 
built,  ill  drained,  very  dirty,  and  very  inconvenient.    If  it 
was  to  bo  imjjroved,   many  of  the  buildings  belonging  to 
religious  corporations  must  disappear  in  order  to  let  in  light 
and  air,  and  to  make  now  streets  possible,  and  to  give  accom- 
modation to  the  legion  of  national  ollicials.    A  largo  portion 
of  the  district  round  Rome  is  licld  by  these  corporations,  and 
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thev  possess  much  urban  property.  The  number  of  persons 
leadins  a  purely  monastic  life  is  of  course  considerable  in  the 
capitafof  Catholicism.  The  Italian  Government  had,^ how- 
ever, uo  hesitation  in  applying  its  principles  to  all  lloman 
religious  corporations  that  were  of  a  merely  local  character, 
asse^mblages  of  persons  who  are  now  Italians  settled 
on  what  is  now  Italian  soil.  But  many  of  the 
religious  corporations  of  Eome  consisted  of  foreigners, 
had  been  founded  by  foreigners,  and  formed  the  chief 
machinery  by  which  foreign  adherents  of  the  Pope  asso- 
ciated themselves  with  the  life  and  work  of  the  head  of  their 
tilth.  How  to  treat  these  foreign  corporations  was  a  puzzle 
which  for  a  year  baffled  the  wits  of  the  Ministry,  and  at  last 
they  could  arrive  at  nothing  better,  in  proposing  a  Bill  to 
Parliament,  tlian  an  enactment  that  during  two  years  the  cor- 
porations should  be  at  liberty  to  make  proposals  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and,  if  those  proposals  were  not  satisfactory,  then  that 
the  Government  should  be  at  liberty  to  negotiate  on  the  si;b- 
ject  with  the  foreign  Governments  interested.  A  Commission 
•was  appointed  by  the  Chamber  to  consider  this  Bill,  and  it  is 
only  after  the  lapse  of  some  months  that  the  Commission  has 
been  able  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion.  Those  who  served  on  it 
have  had  the  merit  of  really  thinking  over  the  matter  which 
they  had  in  hand.  The  Commission  could  not  satisfy  itself 
■with  the  vague  and  timid  proposal  cf  the  Government. 
It  asked  itself  what  was  the  basis  on  which  the  Italian 
Parhament  proposed  to  deal  with  these  corporations  at  all. 
This  basis  was  that  these  corporations  Avere  established  on 
Italian  soil,  possessed  Italian  lands  as  their  property,  and 
formed  part  of  Italian  society.  No  foreign  Government 
could  have  a  right  to  say  that  any  of  its  subjects  were  en- 
titled to  lire  on  Italian  soil,  hold  Italian  lands,  and  form  a  part 
of  Italian  society,  if  they  thereby  prejudiced  the  interests  or 
evaded  the  law  of  Italy.  The  Commission,  therefore,  decided 
that  the  bold  line  was  the  only  line  that  could  be  taken,  and 
that  foreign  Governments  must  be  held  to  have  no  claim  to 
negotiate  with  Italy  as  to.  these  corporations.  It  will  be 
advisable  to  correspond  with  the  Governments  interested  in 
the  subject,  but  this  ought  to  be  done  unofficially,  and  merely 
as  an  act  of  courtesy.  The  coi-porations  are  to  be  dispossessed 
of  their  buildings  if  public  utility  so  requires.  Their  lands 
are  to  be  sold,  and  they  are  to  hold  the  proceeds  invested  in 
the  funds  ;  and  they  are  to  have  two  years  in  which  to  make 
proposals  to  the  Government  as  to  the  purposes  which  they  are 
henceforth  to  serve,  and  the  rules  to  which  they  are  to  be 
subjected.  If  these  proposals  are  not  satisfactory,  the  Govern- 
ment will,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  have  power  to  make 
schemes  for  them. 

These  recommendations  of  the  Commission  are  bold  and 
logical,  but  statesmen  have  got  to  think  of  something  else  than 
of  being  bold  and  logical.  They  have  to  think  of  safety  and 
prudenc-e,  and  of  not  running  their  country  into  dangers 
greater  than  those  from  which  boldness  and  logic  propose  to 
relieve  it.  The  irresolution  of  the  Italian  Government  arose, 
not  from  their  hesitation  as  to  what  they  would  like  to  do, 
but  from  their  hesitation  as  to  what  they  could  dare  to  do. 
Wou-'d  foreign  Governments  be  disposed  to  allow  that  Eome 
was  oierely  an  Italian  city  like  any  other,  and  that  a  new  body 
of  kw  should  be  imposed  on  their  subjects  who  had  fox* 
gensrations  been  encouraged  to  hold  a  position  in  harmony 
with  a  totally  different  system  ?  It  is  certain  that  uncon- 
qtered  France,  even  if  the  original  ideas  of  the  late 
Empeeou  had  been  carried  out,  and  the  Italians  had  been 
jermitted  to  occupy  Eome,  would  never  have  tolerated  the 
treatment  which  tlie  Commission  wishes  to  see  applied  to 
these  corporations.  Even  now  it  is  nothing  but  the 
quarrel  of  the  Pope  with  Prince  Bismarck  that  gives  the 
Italians  a  chance  of  uniting  safety  with  boldness  and  logic. 
A  year  ago  Italian  statesmen  might  well  hesitate,  for  they 
could  not  tell  how  far  this  quarrel  would  proceed.  Even  a 
few  montlis  or  a  few  weeks  ago  it  was  not  easy  to  say  whether 
domestic  opposition  might  not  cripple  the  action  of  Prince 
BisMAP.CK.  The  Commission  has  the  advantage  of  making  its 
Report  at  a  moment  when  it  is  known  that  the  policy  of  Prince 
Bismarck  has  been  successful,  that  he  has  made  the  Prussian 
House  of  Lords  bow  before  his  will,  and  accept  the  eccle- 
siastical changes  he  has  proposed;  and  that  the  nature  of  these 
changes  is  such  as  to  make  it  impossible  that  there  can  be  a 
reconciliation  between  Germany  and  Eome.  How  strong  the 
measures  are  which  the  Prussian  Parliament  is  now  willing  to 
accept  Avill  appear  every  day  more  clearly  when  they  come  to 
be  applied  in  practice.  They  aim  at  nothing  less  than  at  making 
the  Komish  hierarchy  in  Germany  subject  to  German  laws, 
controlled  by  German  officials,  and  imbued  with  German 
training.    The  State  is  to  be  paramount  over  the  Church, 


but  it  is  obvious  that  this  question  of  supremacy  is  every- 
where a  question  of  degree,  unless  either  the  State  is  subject 
to  the  Church  or  Avill  not  allow  tlie  Church  to  exist  at  all. 
"  A  free  Church  in  a  free  State  "  is  said  to  be  the  maxim  of 
Italian  policy;  but  the  maxim,  if  it  is  to  correspond  with  facts, 
ought  rather  to  be  "  A  Church  as  free  as  is  compatible  with 
the  freedom  of  the  State."  When  the  State  proceeds  on  such 
principles  as  those  embodied  in  the  Ecport  of  the  Commis- 
sion, it  is  a  mere  misuse  of  words  to  talk  of  the  Church  being 
free.  The  Church  is  being  controlled  by  positive  law  in  a 
manner  which  the  Church  exceedingly  dislikes,  and  which  it 
thinks  inimical  to  its  highest  interests.  What  the  Italian  maxim 
really  means  is,  that  Italian  statesmen,  in  dealing  with  ecclesi- 
astical matters,  wish  to  act  circumspectly,  and  to  give  no  unneces- 
sary offence  by  harsh  language  or  acts  of  petty  tyranny.  They 
have  adhered  to  this  policy,  and  they  now  reap  the  benefit  of  it; 
for  it  has  enabled  them  to  protract  their  quarrel  with  their 
clerical  enemies  until  a  happy  opportunity  has  occurred,  and 
they  see  these  enemies  deprived  of  effectual  assistance. 


THE  AMENDMENT  OF  THE  EDUCATION  ACT. 

LOCAL  taxation  has  procured  a  reprieve  for  Mr.  Forster. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  threatened  motion  on  this  subject, 
he  would  have  had  to  introduce  his  Bill  to  amend  the  Edu- 
cation Act  immediately  after  the  discussion  of  the  Budget.  It 
is  almost  impossible  that  any  change  which  Mr.  Forster  can 
propose  will  conciliate  those  who  impugn  the  law.  It  does  not 
follow,  however,  from  this  that  he  ought  to  propose  nothing. 
The  position  into  which  the  controversy  about  the  payment  of 
feesin  voluntary  schools  has  been  brought  by  the  wrong-headed- 
ness  of  a  factious  minority  is  one  in  which  it  cannot  well  be  left. 
The  Town  Coimcils  of  Birmingham  and  of  a  few  other  boroughs 
have  refused  to  obey  the  precepts  of  their  respective  School 
Boards,  and  no  money  can  be  raised  in  these  towns  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  except  under  the  authority  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench.  The  education  of  the  poor  cannot  long 
be  provided  for  in  this  way.  If  every  school-rate  is  to  be 
resisted  by  the  municipal  authorities,  and  only  paid  as  the  last 
step  in  a  contested  legal  process,  the  purpose  for  which  the  rate 
is  levied  will  soon  be  forgotten  in  the  excitement  of 
the  party  contests  growing  out  of  it.  When  first  the  cry 
against  the  payment  of  fees  in  voluntary  schools  was  raised,  it 
was  easy  to  foresee  that  the  authors  of  it  had  the  game  in 
their  own  hands,  if  they  held  education  sufficiently  cheap  to 
play  it  out.  In  these  days  a  few  resolute  men  may  sometimes 
get  a  law  altered  by  persistently  disobeying  it,  and  taking  the 
consequences.  In  the  present  case  the  dislike  to  strong 
measiues  which  makes  this  expedient  possible  is  reinforced 
by  a  consideration  of  real  weight.  For  our  own  part,  we  could 
he-'X  without  discomposure  to  see  the  Birmingham  Town 
Councillors  subjected  to  distraint,  or  undergoing  imprison- 
ment. But  we  fear  that  this  equanimity  would  not  be 
universally  maintained ;  and  if  once  the  victims  of  their  own 
illogical  obstinacy  were  regarded  with  pity  or  sympathy, 
the  educational  system  against  which  they  fought  would 
become  proportionately  unpopular.  A  system  of  national 
education  which  does  not  command  the  good  will  and  co- 
operation of  all  classes  will  never  succeed  in  extending  itself 
over  the  whole  country.  There  is  an  unanswerable  argu- 
ment for  making  concessions  in  the  fact  that  without  conces- 
sions of  some  sort  the  Act  Avill  be  in  danger  of  becoming- 
unworkable. 

Still  the  necessity  of  conceding  something  does  not  make  it 
any  easier  to  determine  what  shall  be  conceded.  This  is  the 
problem  through  whichMr.  Forster  has  somehow  to  find  his  way. 
If  he  listens  to  the  Education  League  he  will  be  told  that  there 
is  no  real  difficulty  in  the  matter.  The  rej^eal  of  a  portion  of 
th^e  25th  Clause  will  put  everything  straight.  As  the  law  stands, 
in  cases  where  parents  are  too  poor  to  pay  for  their  children's 
schooling,  School  Boards  have  the  option  of  either  remitting  the 
fees  charged  in  their  own  schools,  or  paying  the  fees  charged 
in  voluntary  schools.  Ail  the  mischief  at  Birmingham  and 
elsewhere  has  arisen  from  the  School  Boards  possessing  this 
dangerous  liberty  of  choice.  If  they  were  empowered  to  remit 
fees  in  their  own  schools,  but  not  to  pay  them  in  voluntary 
schools,  the  Secularist  conscience  would  ,be  appeased.  To 
some  it  may  appear  that  the  passage  in  the  25  th  Clause 
Avhich  has  been  so  fiercely  objected  to  is  not  particularly  worth 
fighting  for.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Education  Union  on  Monday 
a  resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect  that  any  amendments  of 
the  Education  Act  ought  to  recognize  "  the  paramount 
"  right  of  the  parent  to  select  the  school  for  his 
"  child."    If  this  right  really  existed,  except  in  large  towns, 
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it  might  be  important  to  maintain  it  unimpaired.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  does  not  and  cannot  exist,  except  here  and 
there.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  Liverpool  Eoman  Catholic, 
compelled  by  poverty  to  apply  to  the  School  Board  for  the 
cost  of  his  children's  schooling.  If  the  25th  Clause  were 
repealed,  the  School  Board  would  refuse  to  pay  the  school  fee 
at  a  Eoman  Catholic  school,  and  compel  him  to  send  his  child 
to  the  School  Board  school.  In  this  way  no  doubt  the 
paramount  right  of  the  parent  to  select  the  school  for  his  child 
would  be  infringed.  But  it  is  equally  infringed  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  now  that  the  25th  Clause  is  in  force.  What  is 
the  value  of  a  Eoman  Catholic  parent's  paramount  right  to  send 
his  child  to  a  Eoman  Catholic  school  if  he  lives  in  a  country 
village,  or  in  a  town  where  the  Eoman  Catholics  are  not 
numerous  enough  to  support  a  school  of  their  own  ?  The 
paramount  liberty  of  the  j^arent  comes  when  examined  to  little 
more  than  this — that  indigent  parents  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  England  shall  have  the  right  of  having  the  fees 
paid  for  their  children  in  Church  schools,  instead  of  being 
forced  to  send  them  to  School  Board  schools.  If  the  prin- 
ciple were  to  be  rigidly  applied,  Eoman  Catholic  or  Noncon- 
formist schools  would  have  to  be  set  up  at  the  public  expense 
wherever  there  might  be  a  Eoman  Catholic  or  Nonconformist 
parent  desirous  of  exercising  his  paramount  right  to  select  a 
school  for  his  child.  At  the  same  time,  where  Denominational 
schools  exist  it  does  not  seem  an  unreasonable  demand  that 
parents  should  have  a  right  to  ask  that  their  children  should  be 
educated  in  them.  Moreover,  the  repeal  of  the  2  5  th  Clause,  even 
if  it  would  get  us  out  of  one  difficulty,  the  hostility  of  the  Secula- 
rists, would  only  land  us  in  another,  the  hostility  of  the  Denomi- 
nationalists.  They  would  see  in  it  the  first  battle  of  a  campaign 
against  religious  education,  and  they  would  be  proportionately 
resolute  in  their  opposition.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  enfeebled  Liberal  Government  would  be  strong  enough  to 
carry  their  Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons,  It  is  per- 
i'ectly  certain  that  they  would  fail  to  carry  it  through  the 
House  of  Lords.  Mr.  Dixon  may  think  that  defeat  in  his 
company  would  be  a  nobler  fate  for  the  Government  than 
victory  with  Conservative  allies ;  but  Mr.  Forster  has  hitherto 
preferred  the  baser  alternative,  and,  unless  adversity  has 
opened  his  eyes  to  Mr.  Dixon's  merits,  he  will  perhaps  con- 
tinue to  prefer  it.  Nor  is  it  only  the  Conservatives  and 
the  Denominationalists  with  whom  a  Government  which 
simply  repealed  the  25th  Clause  would  have  to  reckon. 
Behind  both,  as  we  have  often  insisted,  stands  a  larger  and 
more  formidable  force — the  ratepayers.  The  ratepayer's 
conscience  has  occasionally  proved  troublesome  under  the  ope- 
ration of  the  25th  Clause,  but  if  the  25th  Clause  were  out  of  the 
way  the  ratepayer's  pocket  would  prove  more  troublesome  still. 
If  at  any  luture  time  compulsory  education  should  be  adopted, 
either  School  Boards  will  be  universally  established,  or  some 
existing  authority  will  be  armed  with  similar  powers.  If 
the  authorities  are  not  authorised  to  pay  the  school  fees  for 
children  attending  voluntary  schools,  how  are  the  children  of 
indigent  parents  in  parishes  where  there  are  none  but  volun- 
tary schools  to  be  educated  ?  They  must  have  separate  schools 
provided  for  them.  In  other  words,  the  ratepayers  must  be  taxed 
to  build  unnecessary  schools,  because  the  conscience  of  the 
Education  League  will  not  allow  School  Boards  to  buy  secular 
teaching  in  the  cheapest  market.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
that  any  Government  will  commit  itself  to  such  a  project  as 
this.  One  week  of  office  would  serve  to  convince  Mr,  Dixon 
himself  of  the  impracticable  nature  of  his  own  demand. 

Whatever  is  done  with  the  25th  Clause,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Mr.  Forster  will  not  retain  the  words  which  declarenhat 
the  payment  of  school  iees  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  parochial 
relief  given  to  the  parents.  The  experience  of  the  London  School 
Board  is  alone  sufficient  to  show  what  mischief  this  unwilling- 
ness to  call  things  by  their  right  names  is  doing.  Inability  on 
the  part  of  parents  to  provide  necessaries  for  their  childi'ea 
ia  pauperism,  call  it  by  what  name  you  will,  and  the  in- 
Testigation  of  cases  of  pauperism  properly  belongs  to  the 
Guardians  of  the  poor.  The  transfer  of  this  duty  from  in- 
capable to  capable  hands  might  not  get  over  the  religious 
dillicuity ;  and,  if  so,  nothing  would  bo  gained  by  proposing,  by 
\.iiy  of  compromise,  an  arrangement  which  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained Ijcforehand  would  not  bo  accepted  in  that  character. 
Wliatcvcr  course  the  Government  may  take  as  to  the 
payment  of  fees  in  voluntary  schools,  it  ought  to  projwse  that, 
wiifcllicr  fees  arc  paid  in  voluntary  schools  or  rcmittcil  in 
School  I'.oard  scIiooIh,  the  jjaynicnt  or  the  remission  kIkiU  bo 
left  to  the  I'oor  Law  uuthoiiticH.  Tlioy  have  the  means  of 
testing  the  gcnuinencHS  of  that  pica  of  jjoverty  wiiich  in  tlio 
oariy  years  ol'u  coinpulHory  syslcm  in  curtain  lo  bo  largely  juit 
iorward.    Thoro  will  be  the  HUino  uuwillin^noss  on  the  part 


of  an  able-bodied  man  to  apply  for  parochial  relief  in  the 
shape  of  schooling  for  his  children  as  in  the  shape  of  loaves 
for  himself.  And  though  this  unwillingness  may  not  be 
nearly  so  great  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  will  at  all  events  not  be 
broken  down  by  the  creation  of  a  habit  of  contentedly 
receiving  relief  under  another  name.  The  Bishop  of 
Manchester  gave  a  much  needed  warning  when  he 
insisted  on  the  "imminent  peril  of  fostering  pauperism." 
There  are  many  well  meaning  persons  to  whom  this  seems  an 
imaginary  danger,  so  long  as  the  thing  fostered  is  not  called 
pauperism.  They  will  even  oppose  the  transfer  of  the  pay- 
ment of  school  fees  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  on  the  ground 
that  pauperism  is  fostered  by  an  arrangement  which  makes  a 
pauper  of  every  man  who  is  too  poor  to  give  his  child  educa- 
tion. They  do  not  see  that  a  man  in  this  condition  is  nothing 
better  than  a  pauper,  and  that,  when  once  this  is  granted,  the 
danger  consists  in  depriving  the  road  which  leads  him  to  this 
condition  of  the  warning  signals  which  the  very  mention  of 
parish  relief  supplies. 


THE  KINSALE  RIOTS. 

TOO  much  perhaps  has  been  made  of  the  Kinsale  riots,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  very  unfortunate 
for  Kinsale,  and  not  only  for  Kinsale,  but  for  other  Irish  fish- 
ing-places.   The  fishermen  are  necessarily  dependent  on  the 
buyers,  and  the  buyers  have  apparently  been  frightened  away. 
It  is  stated  that  a  few  who  remained  agreed  unreservedly  to 
the  fishermen's  terms,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  buyers 
generally  will  now  be  disposed  to  give  Kinsale  the  cold 
shoulder.    According  to  one  account,  when  the  majority  of 
the  fish-buyers  departed  from  Kinsale,  "  the  fishermen  blew 
"  them  a  farewell  on  their  fog-horns  ";  but  most  people  will  be 
of  opinion  that  the  fishermen  must  have  been  decidedly  in  afog  as 
to  their  own  interests  when  they  indulged  in  this  premature  re- 
joicing.   They  have  apparently  yet  to  learn  that  fish  cannot  be 
sold  unless  there  are  people  to  buy  them,  and  that  unsold  fish  are 
not  a  profitable  commodity.  One  of  the  Cork  papers  published  a 
telegram  from  Queenstown,  dated  Wednesday  week,  stating 
that  five  Liverpool  tugs  had  just  put  into  Queenstown  Har- 
bour, "  having  fled  from  Kinsale  in  fear  of  being  fired  upon 
"  by  the  fishermen  during  the  riots ; "  and  it  is  added  that  "  one 
"  of  them  towed  in  twenty  yawls  with  their  crews  who  had 
"  taken  flight  on  the  same  account."    Perhaps  it  may  be  some 
time  before  these  tugs  and  yawls  will  again  venture  to  place 
themselves  at  the  mercy  of  the  Kinsale  fishermen.    As  to  the 
merits  of  the  original  dispute,  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to 
say  which  side  was  in  the  right.    It  appears  that  it  turned  on 
a  question  of  prices,  and  that  it  was  the  fish-buyers  who  pro- 
posed a  change  in  the  ordinary  terms.    The  buyers  announced 
that  they  would  require  a  discount  of  sixpence  in  the  pound 
on  the  value  of  the  fish  sold  during  the  rest  of  the  season.  Their 
justification  for  this  demand  was  that  they  were  put  to  expense 
in  sending  out  boats  to  meet  the  fishermen  and  collect  their  fish, 
and  that  if  the  fishermen  came  in  to  land  the  fish  and  to  offer 
them  by  auction,  they  would  find  that  they  had  lost  both  time 
and  money.    The  fishermen  denied  that  there  was  any  ground 
for  this  demand,  and  of  course  they  were  perfectly  entitled  to 
do  as  they  thought  proper,  either  in  agreeing  to  or  rejecting 
it.  .  Father  Dunlen,  a  Eoman  Catholic  priest,  advised  the 
men  to  accept  arbitration  and  to  go  to  sea  in  the  meantine. 
It  was  calculated  that  2,oooZ.  worth  of  fish  would  be  lost  if 
the  boats  remained  in  another  night,  and  ho  thought  it  would 
be  better  that  they  should  go  to  sea,  even  if,  when  they  cam« 
back,  they  had  to  give  the  fish  away  in  charity.  The  men  were 
willing  to  agree  to  arbitration,  but  not  to  go  to  sea  until  the 
question  was  decided.      All  attempts  to  arrange  matters 
between  the  buyers  and  the  fishermen  failed,  and  in  the 
evening     some    of  the   latter    met    a    cartload   of  fish 
coming  into  the  town.    It  was  ascertained  that  tlio  fish 
had   been   sold   by   some   Frenchmen   to   a   buyer,  and 
the   mob   at   once  broke  open  the  boxes  and  destroyed 
the  fish.    Tlien  thej'  marched  through  the  town,  called  on  the 
dillercnt  llsh-buycrs,  and  coerced  them  into  signing  a  docu- 
ment pronllising  to  pay  the  old  rates  for  fish,    il'hero  was 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  one  of  the  buyers  had  signed  this 
paper,  and  the  mob  went  to  his  lodgings,  and,  on  being  rH'u.sed 
admittance,  threatened  to  break  open  the  doors.    The  buyer 
in  a  moment  of  excitement  fired  his  pistol  over  their  heads  in 
order  to  Irightcn  them,  but  this  only  made  them  more  fiuious. 
The  police  were  pelted  with  stones  in  defendiNg  the  house, 
and  woidd  2>i'ol)al)ly  have  been  overcome  but  lor  the  arrival 
of  the  troojjs.    One  of  the  liHhurnicn,  a  Manxman,  was  killed 
by  a  shot  from  the  police,  and  ho  was  honoured  with  a  public 
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funeral  attended  by  all  the  fishermen.  There  has  been  no 
further  rioting,  and,  as  we  have  said,  such  of  the  buyers  as 
were  not  afraid  to  remain  at  Kinsale  have  withdrawn  their 
demand  for  discount. 

For  the  present  it  may  seem  as  if  the  victory  rested  with 
the  fishermen,  but  it  is  a  victory  of  a  very  ruinous  kind.  The 
fishermen  may  not  think  so,  but  they  might  almost  as  well 
have  driven  otF  the  fish  that  swarm  round  their  coast  as  the 
people  who  come  to  buy  them.  Buyers  will  henceforth  be 
rather  shy  of  going  near  Kinsale,  and  other  Irish  fishing-places 
will  suffer  from  the  evil  reputation  of  the  Kinsale  fishermen. 
Indeed  every  incident  of  this  nature  inflicts  a  serious  blow- 
on  Irish  industry  generally.  Industry  cannot  thrive  without 
capital,  and  capitalists  are  the  most  timid  people  in  the  world. 
People  at  a  distance  will  naturally  be  tempted  to  put  the  case 
of  the  fish-buyer  whose  house  the  fishermen  try  to  pull  down 
about  his  ears  because  he  will  not  pa)'  them  just  what  they 
choose  to  demand  for  their  fish,  along  with  the  case  of  the 
landlord  who  is  shot  at  from  behind  a  hedge  because  he  prefers 
a  tenant  who  pays  his  rent  to  one  who  does  not.  The  fisher- 
men were  certainly  not  bound  to  agree  to  the  discount  im- 
posed by  the  buyers,  but  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  find  some 
other  means  of  disposing  of  their  fish.  All  this  is  simple 
enough ;  but  we  are  afraid  that  the  Kinsale  fishermen  will  be 
confirmed  in  their  error  by  the  victory  which  they  flatter 
themselves  they  have  obtained.  It  is  true  that  the  fishermen 
are  not  exclusively  Irishmen.  Kinsale  is  the  headquarters 
of  a  great  fishery  business,  and  boats  come  there  not  only 
from  different  points  on  the  Irish  coast,  but  from  England, 
Scotland,  and  France.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  popu- 
lation of  Kinsale  is  rather  Spanish  than  Irish,  and  the  balconies 
of  the  houses  in  the  Spanish  style  are  cited  in  proof  of  this 
assertion.  It  is  less  doubtful  that  Kinsale  was  at  one  time 
famous  as  a  haunt  of  daring  and  successful  smugglers,  and 
something  of  the  hereditary  spirit  may  perhaps  still  cling  to 
it.  "We  do  not  know,  however,  that  much  light  is  thrown  on 
the  affair  by  going  into  the  past  history  of  Kinsale.  A  fishing 
population  such  as  is  gathered  there,  poor,  ignorant,  struggling, 
and  of  mixed  nationalities,  may  be  expected  to  be  somewhat 
rough  and  disorderly.  The  demand  which  was  made  on  the 
fishermen  by  the  buyers  was  novel  and  unexpected,  and  some 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  exasperation  which  it  pro- 
duced. It  would  be-  unfair  to  make  too  much  of  this  riot 
either  against  the  fishermen  of  Kinsale  or  against  the  Irish 
generally ;  but  it  certainly  supplies  an  obvious  argument 
against  the  proposal  of  the  Irish  Fishery  Commissioners  to 
assist  Irish  fishermen  by  loans  for  the  purchase  of  nets, 
boats,  and  fishing-tackle.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  natural  to 
ask  why  Irish  fishermen  alone  should  require  this  assistance 
when  it  is  worth  the  while  of  English,  Scotch,  and  French 
fishermen  to  come  from  a  great  distance  to  catch  the  fish 
which  the  Irish  find  at  their  own  doors ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  fishermen  who  do  not  hesitate 
to  resort  to  violent  measures  in  order  to  compel  fish- 
buyers  to  pay  them  what  they  think  a  fair  price  for 
their  fish,  would  be  apt  to  offer  a  ^somewhat  warm  reception 
to  any  one  who  came  to  them  to  request  payment  of  old  debts. 
Fishermen  are  not  always  clear  reasoners,  and  there  w^ould  be 
considerable  danger  of  a  loan  being  regarded  after  a  certain 
time  as  a  gift.  The  administration  of  Ireland  is  not  at 
present  altogether  so  smooth  and  easy  as  to  render  it  desirable 
that  it  should  be  further  complicated  by  advances  of 
Government  money  to  needy  fishermen  which  would  have  to  be 
recovered  periodically  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  the  painful  and  disheartening  scene 
at  Kinsale  to  an  incident  of  a  very  different  kind  which  took 
place  at  Dublin  on  Tuesday,  when  a  spacious  new  dock  was 
opened  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  after  whom 
it  has  been  named.  The  Spencer  Dock  is  entirely  a  work  of 
private  enterprise.  It  has  been  constructed  by  the  Midland 
Railway  Company  at  a  cost  of  some  6o,oooZ,,  without  any  assist- 
ince  from  the  public  funds.  Large  docks  built  in  a  similar 
manner  have  lately  been  opened  at  Belfast,  and  it  is  satisfactory 
to  find  that  some  at  least  of  the  Irish  people  prefer  to  trust  to  their 
own  exertions  rather  than  to  the  wild  and  delusive  promises  of 
Home  Rule  agitators.  On  every  side  there  are  symptoms  of 
the  thriving  condition,  of  the  country.  It  appears  that  the 
tonnage  of  the  shipping  of  Dublin  has  doubled  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  the  new  works  which  have  just  been 
oonatructed  will  afford  increased  facilities  for  the  growing 
traffic  between  Dublin  and  the  English  ports.  What  only  a 
short  time  since  was  a  dismal  swamp,  desolate  and  untenanted, 
is  now  a  fine  range  tif  quays  lined  with  warehouses  and  offices. 
Railway  communication  has  been  provided  from  one  side  of 
the  cotmtry  to  the  other,  while  the  network  of  lines  is  connec- 


ted at  Dublin  with  the  shipping  trade  of  the  kingdom.  There 
would  be  plenty  of  capital  ready  to  be  poured  into  Ireland  if 
capitalists  were  only  satisfied  with  the  security  of  their  invest- 
ments. The  substantial  prosperity  which  Ireland  is  now  enjoy- 
ing is  due  to  the  more  settled  condition  of  the  population, 
and  to  the  increasing  confidence  of  those  who  supply  the  re- 
sources of  enterprise  in  the  social  progress  of  the  country.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  such  incidents  as  the  Kinsale  riot  should 
occasionally  occur  to  disturb  this  confidence,  but  it  may  be 
hoped  that  at  least  they  will  not  be  without  their  warning. 


SOCIAL  CHANGES. 

A POPULAR  writer  has  lately  given  it  as  his  opinion  that 
social  science  is  unsociableness  reduced  to  a  science;  that 
progress  in  comfort  and  convenience,  and  all  the  facilities  which 
make  life  easy,  conduce  to  isolation ;  that  the  more  snug  people  are 
at  home  the  less  they  like  to  leave  it ;  that  sofas  and  easy  chairs 
have  knocked  hospitality  on  the  head  ;  that  serials  and  magazines 
have  superseded  gossip  by  word  of  mouth  ;  that  the  imagination 
receives  and  entertains  through  novels ;  that,  in  short,  society  in  our 
day  is  best  figured  by  the  Lady  of  Slmlott,  the  newspaper  being 
the  shield  through  which  we  see  the  world.  And  this  tone  falls 
in  quite  naturally  with  the  feeling,  or  rather  the  habits,  of  the  day. 
A  man  ,is  out  of  harmony  with  his  age  who  descants  on  the 
pleasures  of  society.  No  modern  authority  professes  frank  enjoy- 
ment in  the  company  of  his  fellow-creatures.  A  sensation  of 
musty  antiquity  pervades  every  avowal  of  the  sort.  Such  senti- 
ments as  "  The  hours  we  spend  in  conversation  are  the  most 
pleasing  of  any  we  enjoy,"  "  That  part  of  life  we  spend  in  company 
is  the  most  pleasing  of  all  our  moments,"  tell  their  own  date,  and 
cannot  certainly  be  less  than  a  hundred  years  old  ;  as  they  are,  in 
fact,  some  score  years  more,  being  found  in  the  Ta</er.  "Nobody 
ever  tells  his  dream  now  with  the  prelude  "  Methought  I  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  very  agreeable  company."  Every  picture  of  the  sort 
recalls  the  days  of  formal  dresses  and  uneasy  furniture.  We  are 
not  sure  that  any  divine  of  our  day  would  own  to  Philip  Henry's 
vindication  of  a  town  life — that  it  was  always  a  pleasure  to  him  to 
see  a  good  man  pass  along  the  street.  There  are  two  ways  of 
solacing  ourselves  in  fatigue  or  weariness  of  spirit — either  by  repose 
of  head  and  limb,  or  by  counter  excitement  and  the  exercise  of 
other  faculties.  When  dress  was  a  restraint  and  bodily  comfort  was 
not  viewed  as  an  art,  the  best  resource  was  the  stimulus  of  com- 
pany, talking,  dancing,  card-playing.  And  it  is  still  the  case  in 
many  countries  that  the  peasants  who  work  all  day  dance  late 
into  the  night;  voluntary  movement  is  their  rest.  Home  to  them 
offers  few  attractions  ;  meaning,  it  may  be,  a  stool  by  a  smoking 
or  fireless  hearth,  a  place  to  shun  till  supper-time  or  bed-time 
comes.  People  in  such  circumstances  are  ready  for  any  form  of 
amusement.  It  is  no  new  thing  to  like  one's  ease  ;  but  the  arts 
and  habits  of  life  have  advanced  slowly  in  this  direction;  with 
their  advance  comes  independence  of  external  aids.  Relaxation, 
which  once  was  social,  now  afi'ects  the  hermit.  We  grow 
more  sensitive  to  the  annoyances  of  intercourse,  and  find  it 
answers  best  for  our  immediate  ends  to  consult  self  only.  Of 
old,  ennui  interfered  with  this  selfishness ;  but  ennui  is  not  the 
universal  enemy  it  used  to  be.  Time  is  not  so  often  nowadays  called 
"  the  enemy."  The  idlest  of  us  have  more  resources  than  idleness 
once  found  ready  to  hand.  Reading  is  an  enormous  power  of 
spending  time  lazily  and  unprofitably  which  used  to  be  simply 
yawned  away.  We  have  a  literature  which  needs  so  little  intel- 
lectual effort  that  even  the  family  of  Osbaldiston  would  not  have 
been  driven  to  pitch  and  toss,  cutting  cudgels,  or  biting  their 
thumbs,  as  the  sole  occupations  of  leisure.  Nobody,  even  in  poetry, 
proposes  the  absurd  and  impossible  indulgence  of  lying  under  a 
tree,  like  the  Eugenics  and  Lysanders  of  our  antiquity.  We  can  loll 
to  our  satisfaction  indoors,  and  we  resent  interruption  with  much 
more  genuine  ill-humour  than  it  was  the  part  of  those  uncomfort- 
ably reclining  dreamers  or  students  to  put  on.  We  see  that  the 
poets  and  essayists  were  thrown  upon  their  invention  for  such 
images ;  the  world  about  them  took  life  from  another  point  of 
view ;  it  was  their  office  to  show  the  intellectual  uses  of  retiring 
into  self,  and  the  diversion  which  a  superior  mind  might  find  in 
its  own  company. 

When  social  intercourse  was  assumed  to  be  the  highest  pleasure 
of  man,  it  may  be  observed  that  generally  speaking  this  intercourse 
was  of  men  with  men.  Good  company  in  the  old  essayists  gener- 
ally means  the  gathering  of  wits  and  men  of  intellect  in  clubs  ai>d 
coffee-houses,  where  conversation  was  carried  on  as  a  sort  of  game 
in  an  arena  with  observers  and  listeners.  The  ladies'  tea-table  makes 
a  poor  figure  by  the  side  of  the  tavern.  Society  now  means  the 
intellectual  intercourse  of  Mie  two  sexes — a  much  more  fatiguing 
thing,  though  no  doubt  affording  some  keen  pleasures  which  the 
other  lacks ;  but  not  for  long  spaces  of  time.  Easy  talk  can  be  kept 
up  for  an  indefinitely  longer  period  where  the  sexes  are  out  of  hear- 
ing of  each  other,  though  the  excitement  is  greater  when  they 
mingle.  We  see  this  in  all  gatherings  where  inexperience  or  want 
of  breeding  leaves  men  to  the  guidance  of  their  instincts.  They 
'assemble  in  knots.  The  ladies  gossip  to  one  another.  In  a  lower 
class  there  is  still  the  same  natural  separation.  The  women 
"  neighbour  "  with  each  other,  the  men  collect  in  groups  or  herd 
in  the  public-house. 
Progress  and  refinement  have  brought  society  to  its  most  diffi- 
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cult  period,  tliougli  literature  and  fiction  take  no  notice  of  tliis. 
The  pictured  ease  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  novels,  tliose  dinners  of  witty- 
men  and  wonaen  where  the  feminine  intelligence  draws  out  the 
masculine,  are  among  the  rarest  of  social  successes.  For  once 
when  such  contact  has  hit  off  some  brilliant  or  charming  or 
soothing  effect,  it  misses  ten  times  or  twenty.  And  the  annoyance 
is  greatest  in  having  been  dull  or  stupid  in  each  other's  companj^, 
and  the  exposure  more  telling ;  when  often  repeated,  it  results  in 
a  settled  disinclination  for  the  scene  of  such  discomforts.  People 
do  not  always  know  the  origin  of  this  sense  of  flatness,  but  we 
may  take  for  granted  that  nobody  has  any  fixed  aversion  to  effort 
in  what  he  excels  in.  Of  course  half  the  grumbling  about  society 
is  simply  an  echo ;  it  is  only  a  minority  that  is  able  to  arrive  at  an 
imbiassed  judgment  in  any  personal  question  of  likes  and  dislikes. 
As  matters  at  present  stand,  the  opportunities  for  grumbling  are 
twofold.  The  people  who  grumble  at  the  prospect  of  a  social 
gathering  to  which  they  are  committed  would  grumble  even  more 
querulously  at  the  want  of  society.  There  is  in  most  circles  an 
understood  distinction  between  visitable  people  within  reach  and 
"  society  "  as  they  understand  the  word.  Every  country  neighbour- 
hood is  found  deficient  iu  eligible  acquaintance ;  and  in  this  thickly 
populated  world  it  never  was  so  common  as  it  is  now  to  hear  people 
complain  of  the  dulness  and  meagreness  of  society — "  of  knowing 
nobody  "  within  an  attainable  distance.  It  may  throw  some  light 
upon  the  causes  of  this  grievance  to  discover  where  it  is  least  pro- 
minent. One  social  influence  of  a  cheerful,  cordial  kind  will 
harmonize  many  incongruous  elements;  but  such  an  influence  tells 
most  powerfidly  where  there  are  the  physical  hindrances  of 
mileage  or  locomotion  to  force  people  into  content  witli  circum- 
stances. While  there  is  an  imaginary  porcelain  Paradise,  all  sense, 
wit,  and  grace,  within  tantalizing  distance,  it  is  only  in  human 
nature  to  hang  aloof  from  the  ordinary  clay  of  which  near  neigh- 
bours are  generally  composed ;  but  once  realize  that  the  lot  is  cast 
among  them,  that  it  is  this  or  none,  and  Hobson's  choice  will 
develop  many  unexpected  points  of  sympathy  and  companionship. 

Something  of  all  this  may  be  due  to  modern  habits  of  self- 
analysis,  much  assisted  by  the  tone  of  our  social  literature — to  a 
growing  study  of  sensations  which  disturbs  the  swing  imparted 
by  external  action  and  events.  The  diversion  to  be  found  in 
company,  as  such,  used  to  be  taken  for  granted ;  people  did  not 
review  their  own  experience  after  each  taste  of  it.  Now 
things  are  changed,  and  this  form  of  amusement  is  put  upon  its 
trial,  and  charged  with  the  onus  of  proof  like  any  other.  The 
mere  trouble  and  cost  of  it  seemed  once  to  argue  that  it  must 
be  worth  its  price ;  as  Professor  Wilson  said  of  horse  exercise, 
that  riding  held  its  ground  as  a  pleasure  because  it  was  expen- 
sive, and  purchased  pain  is  by  idiots  thought  pleasure.  The 
thinkers  of  the  last  century  did  indeed  begin  to  speculate  on 
the  matter;  one  excellent  woman  we  find  rebuking  herself  for 
a  splenetic  fit  of  dissatisfaction  with  society  in  the  words  of 
Epictetus : — "  But  you  are  wretched  and  discontented ;  be  pleased 
and  make  the  best  of  everything.  Call  society  an  entertainment 
and  a  festival."  And  the  wits  made  discoveries.  When  Mrs. 
Montagu  saw  "  our  maccaronic  beaux  and  coterie  dames  "  go  into 
the  country  to  pass  the  winter  holidays  in  traditional  gaieties, 
she  prophesied  failure.  The  world  she  considered  past  its  youth, 
and  the  people  who  went  to  their  dreary  mansion  to  keep  their 
Christmas  she  foresaw  would  not  laugh  till  they  got  back  to 
London  again.  But  whatever  the  feeling  towards  country  visit- 
ing, solitary  ease  and  snug  comfort  were  as  yet  nobody's  ideal, 
either  as  a  pleasure  or  a  virtue.  This  fine  lady,  who  felt  it  to  be  a 
misfortune  that  few  pleased  her,  drew  the  inference  that  she  must 
enlarge  her  circle  of  acquaintance.  She  could  bear  with  twenty  dis- 
agreeable people  better  than  with  one ;  and  when  she  loses  friends, 
she  accepts  the  "  mechanic  help  "  of  numbers  as  aids  to  flagging 
spirits  and  vivacity.  And  of  course  it  is  iu  large  centres  that  society 
still  holds  its  own.  Sydney  Smith  liked  London  because  it  needed 
two  or  three  millions  of  people  to  produce  a  perfect  society  cm- 
bodying  the  quintessence  of  mind  and  manners.  But  on  a  different 
ground  great  cities  are  the  theatres  for  society.  It  can  be  conducted 
more  continuously,  and  with  fewer  rude  disappointments.  All 
pleasures  in  the  long  run  depend  upon  habit.  People  really  like 
best  what  they  are  used  to,  whatever  it  is,  unless  there  is  perpetual 
mental  or  bodily  pain  involved  in  it.  The  only  way  to  like  society 
is  to  mix  habitually  in  it,  till  a  cessation  of  social  intercourse,, 
and  being  thrown  upon  self  for  relaxation,  brings  something  of  a 
blank;  to  be  so  engaged  in  it  that  there  is  no  custom  to  fall  back 
upon  when  a  week  or  a  month  comes  witthout  a  prospect  of  change, 
or  any  alternative  to  the  dozing  solitude  of  the  study  or  the 
quiet  serenity  of  the  domestic  hearth  which  hold  out  such  charms 
to  a  jaded  fancy.  Of  course  the  stwdy  and  the  hearth  are  the 
proper  homes — workshops,  so  to  say — of  tlie  fimcy  if  the  mind 
exercises  itself  there ;  but  mental  activity  is,  we  suspect,  the 
exception  in  lone  winter  evenings  passed  in  the  strictly  domestic 
circle  where  no  interloper  malces  a  demand  on  the  general  energy. 
And  people  used  to  bo  more  aware  of  this  than  they  are  now, 
and  more  tolerant  of  interruption. 

The  imnionso  increatio  of  writers  in  this  ago  accounts  in  some 
degree  for  tbe  falling-oif  of  good  talkers.  In  tlio  circles  where 
wo  look  for  exaiiiploH  in  this  subject  wo  shall  frequently  find 
gome  busy  intellect  that  needs  rest  and  quiet  after  the  labour 
of  bis  pen,  and  to  whom  the  necessity  of  talliing  would  bo 
an  injurious  strain  on  ovcrtn.skcd  powers.  Writing  has  become 
a  recognized  profession  only  within  the  past  century.  The  tone 
towards  the  press  before  that  time  iiidicnto.'H  how  little  share  it 
bad  ia  the  distinclioQa  of  society ;  and  ladies,  hospitable  to  all 


beside,  can  deride  "  hireling  scribblers  "  as  a  "  hungry  crew," 
without  a  thought  of  satisfying  nature's  cravings  at  their  own 
tables.  If  a  friend  is  criticized  by  the  journals,  it  is  explained  that 
"  the  scribblers  get  a  dinner  by  it."  "  It  would  be  cruel  to  grudge 
them  their  morsel,"  and  an  unpopular  or  political  leader  is  expected 
to  "  fatten  many  starving  authors."  When  good  talking  would  at 
least  get  a  man  a  dinner  in  good  company,  nobody  would  throw 
himself  on  his  pen  for  a  meagre  support  till  he  had  failed  or  proved 
himself  unfit  for  social  successes,  including  a  patron  and  the  chance 
of  a  pension.  Things  are  changed  since  the  time  when  it  was  the 
boast  at  Bulstrode  that  the  paper  used  to  remain  unopened  day 
after  day.  Those  who  would  have  entertained  the  world  by  their 
talk  in  the  eighteenth  century  now  mirror  society  to  us  'of  the 
nineteenth,  and  through  a  difl'erent  medium.  We  do  not  deny  that 
it  is  some  compensation  for  the  old  flash  or  flow  of  wit,  but  it  is 
very  far  from  being  all  gain  if  it  helps  us  to  do  without  each 
other's  company. 

Looking  through  the  country  as  a  whole,  we  doubt  if  ever  since 
society  framed  itself  sociability  was  so  much  out  of  fashion  as  it 
is  now ;  and  there  are  causes  at  work  which  seem  more  likely  to 
extend  the  breach  than  to  solder  it  up.  For  there  is  a  growing  re- 
sentment of  patronage,  an  assumption  of  equal  terms  in  all  familiar 
contact,  which  threatens  to  convert  every  invitation  to  dinner 
into  an  act  of  humiliation  or  of  self-assertion.  It  is  pleasant 
enough  to  entertain  inferiors  as  such,  but  pride  takes  the  alarm 
when  advantage  is  taken  of  its  condescensions;  and  the  more 
grades  multiply  and  the  scale  of  precedence  refines  itself,  the  more 
contracted  will  be  even  the  possibilities  of  genial  social  inter- 
course. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  BERKELEY. 

IT  is  wonderful  to  follow  the  gush  of  antiquarian  learning  which 
is  sure  to  burst  forth  whenever  any  spot  which  has  the  least 
pretension  to  historic  celebrity  receives  what,  in  the  dialect  of  the 
penny-a-liners,  is  called  a  "royal  visit,"  or  "  a  visit  &om  roj-alty." 
In  English  a  "  royal  visit  "  would  mean  a  visit  from  a  King  or 
Queen  ;  what  a  "  visit  from  royalty  "  may  mean  we  do  not  profess 
to  know.    "  Eoyalty  "  is  a  quality  or  abstraction,  and  we  know 
not  in  what  sense  it  may  be  said  to  visit  a  man,  unless  it  be  by 
settling  on  him  and  making  him  a  King.    These  points  are  too 
hard  for  us ;  abstractions  are  beyond  our  powers  of  reckoning  ;  so, 
for  aught  we  know,  a  visit  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  may  be  a 
"  visit  from  royalty."    All  that  we  say  is  that  a  visit  from  a  man 
who  is  not  a  King  is  not,  save  in  the  dialect  of  newspaper  flunkeys, 
a  "  royal  visit."   No  one  would  call  a  visit  from  a  Duke's  eldest 
son  a  "  ducal  visit,"  and  the  case  is  exactly  the  same.  However, 
the  castle  of  Berkeley  and  the  city  of  Bristol  have  lately  been 
visited  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  those  whose  trade  it  is  to  go 
into  ecstasies  about  such  things  have  gone  into  ecstasies  at  the 
"  royal  visit."    Quiet  people  may  perhaps  think  that  the  visit,  royal 
or  otherwise,  might  as  well  have  been  left  alone ;  they  may  be 
inclined  to  wink  at  races  and  steeplechases  where  they  have  gone 
on  always,  but  they  may  think  it  rather  a  pity  to  go  and  set  them  up 
in  new  places.    But  of  course  a  "  royal  visit "  sets  to  work  a  crowd 
of  pens,  and  not  the  least  the  pens  of  those  who  make  it  their  busi- 
ness, when  anything  happens  now,  to  look  up  anything  at  aU  like 
it,  or  anythmg  that  has  to  do  with  the  same  place  or  the  same 
family,  which  happened  long  ago.    Now  at  Berkeley  several  real, 
and  more  mythical,  things  have  happened,  and  of  course,  now  that 
a  "  royal  visit  "  has  been  added  to  one  class  or  the  other,  many 
tongues  are  naturally  unloosed  to  talk  about  the  former  history  of 
the  place.    This  would  be  all  very  well  if  only  people  would 
be  satisfied  to  go  to  the  right  quarters  to  find  out  something  about 
either  Berkeley  or  any  other  place.    But  the  people  who  rush  oil' 
to  chatter  in  the  newspapers  will  not  stop  to  look  cither  into  the 
original  authorities  or  into  those  modern  writers  who  have  dealt 
with  the  original  authorities  in  a  critical  fashion ;  theii'  whole 
notion  is  simply  to  pick  up  the  local  legend,  tradition,  or  inven- 
tion, to  tell  it  over  again  with  a  great  air  of  research,  and 
perhaps  to  trick  it  out  with  some  new  ornament  in  the  fresh 
telling.    Hence,  whenever  there  is  a  "  royal  visit "  or  anything 
else  that'is  at  all  exciting  to  the  penny-a-lining  mind,  a  flood  of 
exploded  falsehood  is  at  once  poured  forth  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Mythical  pedigrees  of  course  claim  a  largo  share.    Nothing  is  so 
easy  to  invent  as  a  pedigree,  and  nothing  ^s  so  pleasant  to  those  in 
whose  supposed  honour  a  pedigree  is  invented.   May  we  also  believo 
that  in  some  mysterious  way  the  invention  affords  pleasuBe  to  the 
inventor  ?    We  fancy  that  the  people  who  talk  about  "  royal 
visits  "  and  such  like  somehow  feel  that  they  themselves  como 
nofirer  to  being  royal  by  talking  about  them ;  and  so  we  believe 
that  those  who  invent  pedigrees  for  Grosvenors  or  Eerkeloys  feel 
as  if,  not  only  the  Grosvenors  or  the  Berkeleys,  but  themselves 
also,  are  somehow  drawn  nearer  by. the  process  to  the  great  per- 
sonages, real  or  mythical,  whose  names  they  seem  to  stick  in  at 
random. 

The  connexion  between  Borkeleyand  Bristol  is  one  of  old  stand- 
ing, dating  at  least  from  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  It 
has  sometimes  be«n  hostile,  sometimes  fwendly  ;  but  in  one  form 
or  another  it  has  gone  on  from  then  till  now.  Berkeleys  have  in 
one  ago  or  another  been  buiighers  of  Jhistol,  tyrants  of  Bristol, 
representatives  of  Bristol,  Lords-Lieutenant  of  Bristol. f  Hero 
then  is  a  real  piece  of  hisUa-y.  A  city  which  has  utood  in  these 
varying  relations  to  a  neighbouring  Lord,  and  which  once  was  ablo 
tor  a  moment  to  gut  rid  botih  of  the  ueighbouiiug  Loid  and  of  tho 
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King  himself,  comes  nearer  than  most  English  towns  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  independent  cities  of  the  Coiuniouwealth.  The  history 
of  Bristol — and  the  history  of  Bristol  almost  carries  with  it  the 
history  of  Berkeley— is  a  real  historical  subject,  which  it  wants  a 
critical  historian  to  write,  and  which,  far  more  tliau  most  pieces 
of  local  history,  would  quite  repay  a  critical  historian  for  the 
writinj;.  We  wish  however  just  now  to  discharge  a  humbler 
diitr,  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  romances  of  early  date  to  which 
the"later  "  royal  visit  "  and  the  accompanying  steeplechases  have 
given  a  renewed  Currency.  We  confess  that  we  have  failed  to 
watch  one  great  authority.  We  failed  to  mark  whether  the  Daily 
Tekffraph  has  made  the' occasion  an  excuse  for  any  special  elo- 
ouence,  and  especially  whether  it  has  traced  up  the  pedigree  of  the 
Hords  of  Berkeley  to  the  Sassanides.  The  feat  would  have  been 
a  noble  one,  and  it  would  have  had  the  great  advantage  that  tlie 
new  pedigree  would  be  not  a  whit  more  untrue  than  the  old  one. 
While  one  is  inventing,  it  is  just  as  easy  to  say  King  of  Persia  as 
to  say  King  of  Denmark;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that,  for  the 
proper  fee,  the  intermediate  links  in  the  chain  might  be  as  readily 
found  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

Failing  this,  we  lighted  on  some  curious  matter  in  one  of  the 
illustrated  papers — curious,  that  is,  as  showing  how  people  will  go 
on  fur  generations  telling  the  same  impossible  story,  one  after 
another,  without  ever  stopping  to  think  whether  there  is  any 
evidence  for  it,  or  whether  there  could  be  any  evidence  for  it.  We 
know  not  whether  it  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  of  our  readers  to 
hear  a  local  Gloucestershire  antiquary  hold  forth  on  the  glories  of 
the  house  of  Berkeley.  It  has  been  our  lot  more  than  once,  and 
the  process  is  a  very  singular  one.  You  are  always  told  how 
Robert  Fitz-Harding,  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Berkeley,  was 
son  of  Harding — about  which,  so  far,  there  can  be  no  doubt — and 
that  Harding  was  Mayor  of  Bristol,  Governor  of  Bristol,  son  of  "  the 
King  of  Denmark,"  and  a  follower  of  William  the  Conqueror.  You 
perhaps  mutter  that  the  two  callings  of  Mayor  of  Bristol  and  son  of  a 
King  of  Denmark  sound  rather  incongruous.  You  perhaps  gently  ask 
what  son  of  what  King  of  Denmark,  and  hint  that  so  remarkable  a  fact 
as  that  of  a  son  of  Sven  Estrithson  serving  under  William — that  is, 
serving  against  his  father — should  at  least  be  made  out  by  some 
contemporary  evidence.  Your  teacher  goes  on  to  tell  you  that 
Robert  Fitz-Harding  married  the  heiress  of  "  the  Saxon  family  of 
Berkeley  de  Dursley,"  and  you  perhaps  gently  murmur  that  this 
French-sounding  territorial  description  is  something,  to  say  the 
least,  unusual  in  the  case  of  a  "  Saxon  family,"  and  indeed  that 
"Berkeley  de  Dursley''  is  a  rather  odd  description  of  any  family 
of  any  race.  You  ask  at  least  to  be  shown  the  place  in  Domesday 
on  which  all  this  genealogy  is  founded ;  of  course  you  ask  in  vain ; 
of  course  all  such  unreasonable  cavils  are  thrust  aside.  There  is 
the  story,  the  ti-ue  story  that  always  has  been,  and  it  certainly 
will  not  "be  the  fault  of  the  penny-a-liners  if  it  does  not  go  on  to 
be  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  queerest  form  which  the  Berkeley  legends  have  just 
now  taken  is  to  be  found  in  the  Antiquary,  a  paper  whose  curious 
contents  we  have  had  occa.sion  to  mention  once  or  twice,  and 
■which  tells  us  in  its  motto,  "  We  want  nothing  but  facts."  As  the 
Antiquary  wants  facts  we  will  give  him  some,  but  the  facts  will 
be  the  clearer  if  we  iirst  borrow  a  little  from  his  own  store  of 
fiction.  After  mentioning  the  visit  of  the  Prince  to  Berkeley,  and 
giving  his  general  impressions  of  the  town  and  castle,  the  Antiquary 
plunges  into  his  antiquarianism  and  enlightens  us  as  follows  : — 

In  the  Domesday  record  Berkeley  is  styled  a  royal  demesne  and  free 
borough  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  it  is  said  to  have  had 
within  its  bounds  a  nunnery,  which  the  inmates  forfeited  by  their  dissolute 
conduct.  There  is  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that  the  crafty  Earl  Godwin 
passing  that  way,  left  his  nephew  at  the  nunnerj',  under  pretence  that  he 
■was  ill,  and  that  by  this  means  he  succeeded  in  corrupting  the  majority  of 
the  inmates,  including  the  abbess  herself,  whose  conduct  the  subtle  earl 
afterwards  reported  to  his  sovereign.  This  resulted  in  the  dissolution  of  the 
nunnery,  and  in  its  possession  being  granted  to  the  Earl. 

Now,  most  certainljr  Berkeley  is  not  called  a  "  free  borough  "  in 
Domesday,  nor  is  it  called  a  "royal  demesne  "  in  those  words, 
though  of  course  it  wa.s  such,  and  its  being  such  is  of  importance 
to  the  story.  It  is  indeed  said,  "  ibi  unum  forum  " — that  is,  a 
market- town — "  in  quo  manebant  xvii  homines  et  reddebant  cen- 
eum  in  firma."  Out  of  this  the  "  free  borough  "  may  possibly 
have  grown.  But  the  story  of  the  nunnery,  which,  as  it  is  here 
told,  any  one  would  think  was  found  in  Domesday,  is  a  mere  story 
of  Walter  Map,  which  has  probably  grown  out  of  the  story  of 
Swegen  and  Eadgifu  at  Leominster,  mixed  up  with  the  real 
destruction  of  an  abbey  at  Berkeley  which  is  incidentally  men- 
tioned in  Domesday  under  the  head  of  Woodchester.  All  this 
has  been  long  ago  worked  out  by  critical  writers;  but  people  who 
write  this  sort  of  thing  no  more  look  to  modern  criticism  than 
they  do  to  the  original  authorities  themselves.  Then  we  go  on: — 

The  conqueror  aftenvasds  bestowed  the  manor  on  Roger,  surnamed  De 
Berkeley,  one  of  the  chieftains  of  his  invading  army.  Roger,  his  grandson, 
who  took  part  with  Stephen  against  Henrj-  II.,  was  deprived  of  his  lands, 
which  were  given  bj'  the  king  to  Rol>ert  Fitzhardinge,  Governor  of  Bristol, 
in  reward  for  his  eminent  servicas.  This  nobleman,  as  the  old  chroniclers 
tell  as,  was  descended  from  the  kings  of  Denmark,  and  with  the  posterity 
of  this  renowned  knight  the  exten.sive  manor  of  Berkeley,  one  of  the  largest 
in  England,  has  ever  since  remained,  the  present  noble  owner,  the  Right 
Honourable  Francis  William  F'itzhardinge  Berkeley,  second  Lord  Fitz- 
hardinge, being  the  twenty-sixth  in  direct  descent  from  the  above  Robert 
Fitzhardinge,  the  founder  of  the  family.  According  to  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  it 
appears  that  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  a  "De  Berkeley" 
possessed  the  adjoining  manor  and  castle  of  Dursley  ;  and  his  descendant 
might  probably  have  joined  the  Confjueror  on,  or  immediately  after,  his 
invasion,  and  thus  retain  the  possessions  until  the  domain  was,  during  the 
wars  between  Maud  and  Stephen,  consigned  to  Henry,  afterwards  Heory  II. 


If  the  Conqueror  gave  the  manor  to  Roger,  it  must  have  been  after 
the  Survey  was  made,  for  he  appears  there  not  as  holding  the 
manor,  but  simply  as  the  King's  reeve,  holding  it  to  farm.  But 
in  that  profitable  calling  he  seems  to  have  fo;»thered  his  nest  not  a 
little,  as  he  appears  over  and  over  again  in  the  local  history  of 
Gloucester  (Historia  et  Cartularium  Monasterii  Sancti  I'etri 
Gloucestriic)  as  a  benefactor  to  the  Abbey.  That  Cartulary 
contains  the  names  of  various  other  persons  described  as  "  of 
Berkeley,"  out  of  which  it  is  likely  that  any  one  who  thought  it 
worth  the  trouble  might  put  together  a  real  pedigree  of  this  first 
Berkeley  family.  But  there  is  nothing  in  Domesday,  or  in  the 
Cartular}',  or  in  Wace,  or  anything  else,  to  make  us  think  that 
Roger  the  "  propositus  "  was  "  one  of  the  chieftains  of  the  inva- 
ding army."  Still  less  does  any  "  old  chronicler  tell  us  "  that 
Robert  Fitz-Harding  was  "  descended  from  the  kings  of  Denmark." 
It  has  been  shown  more  than  once  that  there  is  strong  presumptive 
evidence,  though  no  positively  direct  proof,  to  sliow  that  he  was 
the  son  of  Harding,  the  son  of  Eadnoth  the  Staller,  who  held 
high  office  under  Edward,  Harold,  and  William,  and  was  killed  in 
withstanding  the  landing  of  Harold's  sons  on  the  coast  of  Somer- 
set. In  short,  the  Berkeley  pedigree  is  not  merely  mythical,  like 
most  other  pedigrees,  but  the  myth  actually  displaces  a  piece  of 
highly  probable  history.  We  do  not  at  all  know  how  things 
may  be  "  according  to  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,"  from  whom,  we  suppose, 
comes  the  statement  a  little  further  on  that  "  Roger  de  Berkeley 
held  the  manors  of  Berkeley  and  Dursley  by  grant  from  his  kins- 
man, Edward  the  Confessor."  We  need  hardly  say  that  there  is  no 
trace  of  all  this  impossible  rubbish  in  Domesday,  where  Dursley 
simply  appears  without  the  mention  of  any  particular  tenant,  as 
one  of  the  members  of  the  vast  lordship  of  Berkeley.  As  for  the 
unbroken  succession  of  the  manor,  people  seem  to  know  as  little 
of  the  state  of  things  in  the  sixteenth  century  as  in  the  eleventh  ; 
for  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  time  William  Marquess  of  Berkeley, 
by  a  singular  provision,  made  over  the  castle  and  manor  to  Henry 
the  Seventh  and  his  heirs  male,  with  remainder  to  his  own  heirs. 
The  manor  was  therefore  held  by  Henry  the  Seventh,  Plenry 
the  Eighth,  and  Edward  the  Sixth,  on  whose  death  it  went  back 
to  the  heir  of  the  Marquess,  more  than  one  Lord  Berkeley  in  the 
meanwhile  having  held  the  castle,  not  as  a  freehold,  but  as  a 
Constable  and  Porter  under  the  Crown,  Yet  a  "  modern  writer," 
whom  the  Antiquary  goes  on  to  quote,  when  he  gets  inside 
Berkeley  Castle,  finds  his  fancy 

scarcely  taxed  to  behold  again,  seated  on  the  dais,  its  powerful  lords — 
mirrors  of  chivalry  ;  we  seem  almost  to  hear  the  minstrels  recite  the  praise* 
of  descendants  of  the  roj-al  Dane,  who  fought  and  conquered  by  the  side  of 
the  Conqueror  ;  we  behold  his  successors,  in  one  unbroken  line  for  centuries, 
surrounded  by  their  vassals,  holding  regal  sway. 

The  descendants  of  the  royal  Dane  and  the  unbroken  line  of  his 
successors  are  just  as  much  creations  of  the  fancy  as  the  "  regal 
swaj',''  which  assuredly  no  subject  held  in  the  realm  either  of 
King  William  or  of  King  Henry. 

We  have  of  course  a  great  deal  about  Edward  the  Second, 
Next  to  his  birthplace  in  the  tower  of  his  own  building  at  Caer- 
narvon  may  come  his  death-place  at  Berkeley,  where  we  are  shown 
the  Elizabethan  bedstead  on  which  the  deed  was  done,  and  the 
seventeenth-century  rapier  with  which  it  was  done.  But  we  are 
sure  that  the  Antiqtiary  must  be  misrepresenting  Mr.  Parker  when 
he  says : — 

Mr  Parker  considers  it  still  a  doubtful  point  whether  this  was  the  room 
in  which  the  murder  of  King  Edward  was  committed.  The  bedstead,  which 
is  known  not  to  be  very  ancient,  he  says  was  an  old  Jacobin  one,  while  the 
rapier  is  one  of  about  the  time  of  James. 

A  "  Jacobin  bedstead  "  is  beyond  us.  It  suggests  "  principles  of 
1789  ;  "  only  perhaps  those  who  deposed  and  slew  a  King  may 
in  some  sort  be  looked  on  as  Jacobins  before  the]  time.  And 
as  for  the  rapier  of  the  time  of  James,  an  ingenious  showman 
might  improve  the  hint,  and  say  that  it  had  been  wielded  by 
Santiago  of  Compostella  in  some  battle  against  the  dogs  of 
Paynimrie.  One  scrap  more  ;  in  the  Answers  to  Correspondents 
we  find  another  curious  notice  in  the  days  of  Roger  of 
Berkeley : — 

A.J. — The  curfew  was  the  general  name  for  a  law  made  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  enforced  by  severe  penalties,  that  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  all  persons  should  put  out  their  lights,  cover 
or  rake  out  their  lires,  and  go  to  bed. 

The  details  are  so  minute  that  we  must  really  ask  for  chapter  and 
verse  of  the  enactment ;  meanwhile  we  will  cap  the  question  and 
answer  vsdth  another  question  and  answer  from  a  Report  of  the 
Endowed  Schools  Commissioners : — "  What  was  the  feudal 
system  ?  " — "  The  ringing  of  a  bell." 

Surely  a  patriotic  prince  would  rather  always  stay  at  home 
than  go  about  paying  royal  visits,  if  this  prodigious  splutter  of 
antiquated  rubbish  is  always  to  follow  on  them. 


FACILITIES  OF  WORSHIP. 

A PRIVATE  members'  Bill,  with  the  large  object  of  pro- 
moting facilities  of  worship  within  the  Church  of  England, 
has  had  the  good  luck  to  reach  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  eai'ly 
days  before  Easter.  To  be  sure  this  is  the  third  j'ear  of  Mr.  Salt's 
championship  of  his  measure,  and  he  has  on  the  present  occasion 
merited  his  success  by  having  had  the  good  sense  to  listen  to  the 
objections  made  by  friendly  critics  to  his  scheme  in  its  original 
form,  and  to  modify  it  accordingly.    Two  years  since  Mr.  Salt 
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succeeded  in  passing  a  Bill  ■with  the  limited  but  useful  scope  of 
allowing  the  bishops  to  license  private  chapels  in  schools,  colleges, 
hospitals,  and  similar  institutions  which  could  show  a  homoge- 
neous congregation  and  claim  specific  ministrations,  to  which  Bill,  as 
it  emerged  from  the  Commons,  a  very  odd  clause  was  appended, 
enacting-  a  free  trade  in  Church  of  England  chapels,  which  would 
have  been  simply  destructive  of  any  parochial  system.  The  Lords 
made  short  work  of  this  proposal,  but  passed  the  remaining 
BUI.  In  1872  accordingly  the  proposal  rea-ppeared  in  the  ex- 
panded form  of  a  Bill  "  bristling "  with  the  same  kind  of 
delusive  "  safeguards  "  as  Mr.  Morgan's  Burials  Bill,  but  effec- 
tively providing  for  the  conversion  of  every  parish  in  Eng- 
land into  the  cockpit  of  all  the  parties.  High,  Low,  and 
Broad,  Ritualistic,  Latitudinarian,  and  Evangelical,  into  which  the 
Church  can  be  divided  and  subdivided.  By  it  every  incumbent 
might  have  found  himself  compelled  to  tolerate  the  antagonistic 
ministrations  of  a  spiritual  squatter,  strong  in  the  possession  of  a 
licence,  which  the  Episcopate  was  to  have  been  almost  terrorized 
into  granting.  This  Bill  was  destined  to  be  read  a  second  time, 
and  to  be  no  more  heard  of  till  the  present  Session,  when  it  again 
appeared  in  a  modified  shape.  In  spite  of  the  dangerous  character 
or  its  general  provisions,  there  were  certainly  some  genuine  safe- 
guards contained  in  the  recast,  while  the  general  case  might 
claim  to  rest  upon  admitted  grounds  of  grievance,  where  the 
helplessness,  stupidity,  or  temper  of  an  incumbent  inclined  him 
to  play  dog  in  the  manger,  and  to  refuse  those  additional 
ministrations  for  which  a  respectable  portion  of  his  parishioners 
were  suitors.  So  the  opponents  of  the  actual  Bill  did  not 
attempt  to  obstruct  the  second  reading,  while  they  moved 
for  its  reference  to  a  Select  Committee,  In  this  they  were 
not  successful,  and  they  put  down  for  Committee  the 
qualifying  amendments  which  would  convert  it  into  a  measure 
which  would  be  harmless  if  not  useful.  Mr.  Salt,  thus 
brought  face  to  face  with  criticism  which  was  bond  jide 
intended  to  mend  and  not  to  mar  his  measure,  recognized 
its  force,  and,  by  consenting  to  incorporate  the  main  suggestions 
into  his  clauses,  secured  the  rapid  and  unostentatious  progress 
of  the  Bill  through  the  remaining  stages.  The  measure  as 
originally  drawn,  while  professedly  a  Bill  for  giving  additional 
"facilities  of  worship,"  was  easily  pervertible  by  a  lazy,  a 
cowardly,  or  a  partisan  bishop,  playing  into  the  hands  of  paro- 
chial agitators,  into  an  engine  for  the  persecution  of  quiet  incum- 
bents. Subject  to  certain  limits  of  distance  and  population,  ten 
inhabitants  could  have  claimed  a  Church  of  England  chapel  in 
spite  of  the  parson,  and  the  bishop  was  compelled  to  grant  their 
wish,  after  a  preliminary  inquiry  before  a  Commission,  of  which 
he  was  to  name  three  members  and  the  threatened  vicar  two. 

The  weakness  of  the  proposal  obviously  consisted  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  might,  at  the  will  of  any  fussy  fanatic,  be 
turned  into  a  propaganda  for  troubling  a  parish  with  alien 
services  and  bellicose  sermons,  however  contented  and  well 
supplied  it  might  be  with  means  of  worship.  Ten  signa- 
tures were  easy  to  get  even  in  a  single  household,  and  the 
petition  to  the  bishop  had  only  to  allege  that  further  facili- 
ties were  required,  while  the  onus  of  disproof  was  thrown 
on  the  incumbent,  who  had  to  place  himself  in  the  invidious 
attitude  of  seeming  to  resist  a  movement  for  the  encouragement 
of  devotion.  With  a  partisan  bishop  the  case  would  be  even 
worse,  for  the  promoters  might  really  be  the  Church  Association, 
or  some  analogous  body  on  some  other  side,  whose  game  he  was 
playing,  and  the  whole  investigation  would  then  resolve  itself  into 
a  mock  trial  of  the  pre-condemned  clergyman.  Besides,  nothing 
was  said  in  the  Bill  as  to  the  nomination  of  the  new  chaplain,  who 
might  either  be  the  choice  of  the  promoter  or  an  episcopal  emissary 
deputed  to  break  down  the  legitimate  influence  or  the  parish 
pnest.  These  various  dangers  have  now  been  provided  against  in  a 
series  of  amendments.  The  minimum  number  of  petitioners  has 
been  raised  from  ten  to  twenty-five,  and  so  the  risk  of  collusion 
has  been  notably  diminished,  while  the  Bill  is  only  operative  in 
parishes  of  more  than  a  thousand  inhabitants,  or  where  there  is 
n  hamlet  of  twenty  houses  more  than  a  mile  from  any  church. 
Then  the  petition  is  bound  to  embody  certain  precautionary 
particulars.  It  must  contain  the  name  and  address  of  the  clergyman 
proposed  to  be  licensed,  a  proviso  which  plainly  defines  the  patron- 
age as  belonging  to  the  petitioners,  and  operates  as  a  check  upon 
the  conspiring  powers  of  clerics  on  the  loose  who  may  covet  a 
lodgment  and  not  be  ambitious  to  have  their  antecedents  scanned. 
It  is  also  to  contain  other  even  more  important  information,  for  it 
must  state  the  existing  facilities  for  worship  in  the  parish,  and  the 
additional  facilities  which  the  petitioners  desire  to  obtain.  After 
this  the  bishop's  freedom  of  action  is  guaranteed  in  more  explicit 
terms  than  by  the  first  draft  of  the  Bill.  lie  may  disbelieve  in 
the  whole  movement,  and  veto  it  accordingly.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  incumbent  may  really  be  promoting  the  scheme,  cither 
Warmly  because  he  considers  it  the  simplest  and  cheapest  I'orm  of 
Church  development  ojjen  to  him  in  a  parish  of  which  ho  still 
desires  to  remain  incumbt  iit,  or  critically  because  ho  recognizes 
the  existence  of  perscms  with  whom  ho  cannot  altogether  agree, 
but  whom  ho  is  willinj;  tc)  tolerate  rather  than  by  sheer  resistance 
to  drive  them  to  the  disastrous  extremity  of  cutting  up  the  parish 
and  constituting  a  now  and  petty  district  which  never  can  bo 
reabsorbed.  Willi  a  willing  incumbent  a  few  formalities  con- 
clude the  whole  matter.  Jiut  neither  contingency  may  como 
to  pass.  Tlie  bishop  may  think  there  is  something  in  the 
claim,  and  the  incumbent  may  not  bo  ready  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion,  At  thia  poiat  com«a  iu  what  wo  cousidur  tho  moat 


valuable  of  all  the  amendments.  The  petition,  as  we  have  ex- 
plained, is  bound  to  state  what  are  the  additional  facilities  which 
the  promoters  claim.  Before  anything  more  can  be  done,  the 
incumbent  has  the  option  of  himself  oflPering  to  supply  the  desired 
ministrations  within  a  reasonable  time;  and  if  he  does  so,  or 
makes  a  fiiir  approximation,  the  movement  collapses.  This  provi- 
sion supplies  a  self-acting  corrective  to  the  gravest  dangers  of 
the  new  liberty,  for  it  compels  the  progressists  to  work  in 
silken  halters.  Where  the  clergyman  is  hopelessly  lazy,  indiSerent, 
or  contradictory,  they  will  in  all  probability  carry  the  day  to  the 
advantage  of  their  fellow-parishioners.  In  other  cases  they  might 
simply  succeed  in  more  firmly  rooting  the  system  which  they 
were  planning  to  circumvent,  and  in  stirring  up  energies  which 
were  dormant  only  because  there  was  no  irritant  to  give  them 
the  proper  stimulus.  In  the  meanwhile,  whether  the  party  triumph 
lay  with  the  Evangelical  or  with  the  Ritualist,  the  parish  as  a 
whole  would  be  the  richer  for  as  many  more  additional  services  or 
sacraments  as  the  petitioners  had  claimed  on  their  own  behalf. 
In  a  word,  the  Bill  has  become  one  for  increasing  the  quantity  of 
worship  throughout  our  parishes,  and  not,  as  originally  framed,  one 
for  vexatiously  disturbing  its  quality. 

Clearly  an  engine  so  liable  to  run  round  and  give  aback  blow  to 
those  who  were  working  it  for  private  ends  would  not  be  set  going 
without  sufficient  cause.  But  even  if  the  bishop  was  of  opinion 
that  the  incumbent  had  no  case,  he  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  admin- 
ister Turkish  justice ;  for  the  petition  of  the  promoters,  including 
both  the  name  and  the  address  of  the  proposed  clergyman,  and  the 
required  additional  services,  is  to  be  placarded  for  thirty  days  upon 
the  doors  of  every  Church  of  England  place  of  worship  in  the  parish, 
after  which  the  whole  matter  has  to  be  heard  by  a  Commission  of 
five,  of  whom  the  bishop  is  to  name  three,  the  incumbent  two,  and 
the  promoters  none  at  all.  After  all  these  processes  have  been 
gone  through,  but  not  previously,  the  bishop  may  license  the  new 
chapel,  subject  to  the  demand  on  the  part  of  any  ten  inhabitants 
to  reconsider  the  step,  and  with  the  power  of  himself  suspending 
the  licence  for  causes  sufiicient  to  himself.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
offertory,  unless  the  ordinary  direct  otherwise,  is  to  go  to  the 
parish  church;  no  marriages  are  to  be  celebrated  in  the 
chapel,  and  all  baptisms  are  to  be  duly  recorded  in  the  parish 
register.  It  might  have  been  desirable  towards  the  absolute  per- 
fection of  the  safeguards,  that  the  promoters  should  have  been 
bound  to  provide  some  minimum  stipend  for  their  nominee ;  but, 
considering  that  the  bishop's  approval  is  purely  optional,  the 
greatest  alarmist  may  make  pretty  sure  that  no  prelate  would  be 
foolish  enough  to  commit  himself  to  the  invidious  position  of 
licensing  a  , stray  clerk  to  starve  on  the  confines  of  the  rich  pasturage 
of  a  hostile  glebe. 

A  clause  is  found  in  the  middle  of  the  Bill,  which  has  no 
very  necessary  connexion  with  the  remaining  provisions,  enabling 
a  bishop  to  license  a  domestic  chapel  in  any  private  house 
containing  more  than  twenty  inhabitants.  We  believe  that 
the  remaining  Bill,  in  addition  to  existing  facilities,  would  have 
met  most  of  the  reasonable  cases  which  could  have  been 
brought  under  this  clause.  It  would  very  certainly,  as  originally 
proposed,  have  been  open  to  many  abuses ;  for  under  it  the  purse- 
proud  owner  of  a  big  house  would  have  had  the  parson  continually 
under  his  thumb  by  the  threat  of  opening  a  chapel  and  driving 
his  dependents  (perhaps  the  entire  parish)  into  its  fold.  Accord- 
ingly it  has,  like  the  rest  of  the  measm-e,  been  reconsidered,  and 
the  amendments  give  the  bishop  entire  discretion  of  refusing, 
limit  the  admission  of  any  but  the  immediate  dependents  of  the 
house  by  certain  rules  of  distance  and  population,  and  allow  the 
incumbent  an  appeal  to  the  archbishop  against  the  licence. 

Such  is  Mr.  Salt's  Bill  as  it  came  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  as  it  has  gone  up  to  the  House  of  Lords.  As  originally 
framed,  it  was  a  very  risky  experiment,  but  in  its  amended  form 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  will  be  a  useful  measure.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Church  of  England,  if  it  is  to  hold  its 
own  for  the  future,  must  learn  to  assimilate  the  parochial  and  the 
congregational  systems.  The  division  into  parishes,  involving  the 
territorial  ollice  of  incumbent,  and  his  exclusive  tenure  of  the  church 
and  churchyard,  is  necessary  both  for  the  theory  of  a  national 
Church,  and  as  the  only  machinery  for  the  general  diffusion  of 
the  various  opportunities  of  spiritual  and  temporal  good  of  which 
such  a  Church  is  the  accredited  dispenser.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  variety  of  allowable  opinion  in  matters  both  of  doctrine  and 
of  ritual  within  tho  Church  of  England  demands  the  generous 
toleration  of  very  differently  constituted  centres  of  worship.  This 
is  chiefly  the  case  in  towns,  but  tlie  demand  undoubtedly  exists 
all  through  the  land.  Tho  combination  of  order  and  license  is 
confessedly  a  most  difficult  problem,  and  we  are  fiu'  from  saying 
that  Mr.  Salt's  Bill  in  its  amended  form  (for  of  that  alone  we  are 
thinking)  is  tho  best  solution.  At  all  events  it  is  an  honest,  and 
we  believe  a  safe,  attempt;  and  it  has  what  is  in  our  eyes  tho  great 
merit  of  ollering  a  scheme  of  religious  extension  alternative  to 
tho  miserably  wasteful  and  dishoiu-tening  one  of  perpetually 
cutting  up  parishes^  constructing  moan  district  churches,  and 
founding  pauperised  incumbencies,  instead  of  seeking  tho  co-opera- 
tion of  more  men  to  work  iu  the  existing  parishes,  and  oflering 
there  additional  opportunities  of  worship,  without  tho  intervention 
of  building  committees,  conveyances  of  site,  speculative  contracts, 
and  final  extras.  On  tho  whole,  therefore,  wo  shall  bo  well 
couteut  to  SCO  the  proposal  put  upon  its  trial. 
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TRADE-UNIONIST  HEROES. 

THE  present  generation  has  sometimes  been  reproached  with 
its  want  of  appreciation  of  heroic  qualities  and  conduct ;  and 
this  indeed  has  been  sugrgested  as  a  reason  why  there  are  so  few 
heroes.  If  heroes,  it  has  been  said,  received  more  encouragement, 
there  would  probably  be  more  of  them  ;  but,  as  it  is,  the  age  is 
really  so  cold  and  callous  to  great  deeds  that  there  is  not  much 
encouragement  to  perform  them.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
this  reproach  is  altogether  justified  in  regard  to  any  class,  but 
there  would  seem  to  be  at  least  one  section  of  the  community  to 
which  it  can  hardly  in  fairness  be  applied.  It  would  appear  that 
working-men,  or  at  any  rate  those  of  them  who  are  Trade- 
IFnionists,  cannot  be  accused  of  any  backwardness  in  paying 
generous  homage  to  those  who  have  accomplished  what  they 
consider  to  be  noble  and  heroic  achievements.  A  remarkable 
illustration  of  this  sympathetic  recognition  of  true  greatness  has 
just  been  given  at  Maidstone.  On  Tuesday  last  what  is  variously 
called  by  the  reporters  "  a  public  welcome,"  an  "  ovation  "  (and 
there  were,  no  doubt,  eggs  at  the  breakfast),  and  a  "  reception," 
was  given  by  a  large  body  of  Trade-Unionists  to  five  distinguished 
working-men.  The  ceremony  took  place  at  Maidstone  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Maidstone  Trades'  Council.  Deputations  of 
Unionists  came  from  London,  Canterbury,  Chatham,  and  other 
places,  to  do  honour  to  the  occasion.  The  "representative 
working-men "  of  course  were  there,  and  all  the  most  eminent 
democrats  and  agitators  from  town.  Mr.  Odger  appeared  as 
an  embodiment  of  the  London  Trades'  Council,  Mr.  George 
Potter  represented  the  mysterious  junta  known  as  the  Bolt 
Court  Committee,  while  Mr.  Bailey,  who  was  lately  fined  for 
rioting  in  Hyde  Park,  figured  under  the  imposing  title  of  the 
Democratic  League.  Eaily  in  the  morning  the  deputations, 
together  with  the  general  body  of  Unionists,  assembled  at  the  door 
of  the  building  in  which  the  heroes  of  the  day  had  for  some  time 
been  residing,  and  when  the  gallant  fellows  appeared  on  the 
threshold,  ''  all  looking  in  excellent  health,"  they  were  received 
with  immense  enthusiasm.  Amid  "  tremendous  cheering  "  they 
were  placed  in  a  carriage  and  pair  and  driven  in  triumph  through 
the  town.  At  the  "  Sun""  inn  they  were  entertained  at  a  "  sub- 
stantial breakfast,"  with  speeches  afterwards,  and  they  certainly 
had  no  reason  to  complain,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
of  any  want  of  butter.  Mr.  Potter,  who  presided,  assured  them 
that  public  sympathy  was  with  them,  and  Mr.  Odger  added 
some  equally  flattering  and  encouraging  observations.  One  of 
the  heroes  was  so  touched  by  these  remarks  that  he  declared 
himself  more  attached  than  ever  to  Unionist  principles,  and  said 
"  he  hoped  to  strive,  as  he  had  hitherto  done,  to  improve  the 
moral  and  social  position  of  his  fellow  working-men."  Then  in 
the  evening  there  was  a  public  meeting  in  the  Corn  Exchange, 
where  addresses  of  a  similar  character  were  delivered ;  and  alto- 
gether justice  seems  to  have  been  fully  done  to  the  virtues  and 
achievements  of  the  five  workmg-men.  It  need  hardly  be  re- 
marked that  a  demonstration  of  this  kind  serves  two  objects. 
It  not  only  rewards  the  noble  fellows  who  have  already 
done  gi'eat  things,  but  it  encourages  them  to  fresh  ex- 
ertions, and  tends  to  stimulate  and  develop  the  latent  heroism 
of  the  community.  How  lar  these  efi'ects  will  be  produced  in 
this  instance  of  course  remains  to  be  seen,  but  the  five  working- 
men  may  have  reflected  as  they  went  back  to  town  that  their 
heroism,  though  attended  with  some  drawbacks,  had  at  least 
been  the  means  of  securing  them  a  handsome  subscription  and  a 
vast  deal  of  applause. 

One  can  imagine  a  stranger  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind  arriving 
in  the  midst  of  the  Maidstone  fete.  He  would  of  course  be 
deeply  impressed  by  the  procession,  the  cheering,  the  eloquent 
speeches,  and  other  marks  of  enthusiasm ;  and  he  would  naturally 
desire  to  know  what  these  men  had  done  in  order  to  command 
such  striking  proofs  of  sympathy  and  admiration.  His  own  con- 
jecture might  possibly  be  that,  when  some  calamity  was  impending 
over  the  public,  they  had  interposed  at  great  peril  to  themselves 
to  avert  it.  Happy  country,  he  would  be  tempted  to  say,  in 
which  there  is  to  be  found  not  only  such  gallantry,  but  such 
spontaneous  public  gratitude.  He  would  be  somewhat  surprised 
to  find  that  the  promoters  of  the  demonstration  were  rather  shy 
of  going  into  particulars  on  the  subject,  and  preferred  to  gloss 
over  the  conduct  of  their  heroes  in  general  terms.  He  would  be 
told  that  these  men  had  suffered  for  their  devotion  to  Unionist 
principles,  and  he  would  next  ask  what  their  Unionist  principles 
had  led  them  to  do.  His  feelings  may  be  imagined  when  at 
length  he  ascertained  that  the  heroism  which  was  being 
honoured  in  this  enthusiastic  manner  consisted  in  a  con- 
certed attempt  to  throw  a  great  city  into  darkness,  and  to 
expose  a  vast  number  of  innocent  and  helpless  people,  not  only  to 
painful  inconvenience,  but  to  dangers  of  the  most  serious  kind, 
and  that  the  only  object  of  this  conspiracy  was  to  try  whether 
they  could  not  obtain  a  small  pecuniary  advantage  for  themselves. 
It  waa  no  doubt  natural  that  this  part  of  the  gas-stokers'  story — 
for,  strange  it  may  appear,  the  heroes  of  the  Maidstone  demon- 
stration were  no  other  thsm  the  ringleaders  of  the  gas-stokers' 
strike  just  released  from  gaol — should  bo  rather  kept  in  the  back- 
ground during  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday  last.  Mr.  Potter 
glided  very  gently  over  this  delicate  ground.  "It  might,"  he 
aaid,  "be  a  matter  of  opinion  whether  the  gas-stokers  had  con- 
ducted their  late  movement  in  the  most  discreet  manner."  Mr. 
Potter  does  not  himself  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  treacherous  and 
malicious  breach  of  contract,  with  a  view  to  inflict  great  public 


injury,  is  an  indiscretion  ;  but  he  says  he  can  conceive  it  possible 
that  other  people  might  perhaps  think  it  not  quite  discreet.  As 
the  ringleaders  wen;  caught  and  punished,  there  is  one  obvious 
sense  in  which  their  proceedings  may  be  pronounced  to  have  been 
indiscreet.  It  might  be  considered  indiscrct  to  do  an  act  for  th» 
public  advantage  if  the  person  who  did  it  was  likely  to  suffer  foj 
it.  Mr.  Potter  did  not  explain  wliether  his  suiigeslion  of  the 
indiscretion  of  the  gas-stokers  went  beyond  the  personal  risks 
of  their  enterprise.  We  have  some  recollection  that  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Sheffield  inquiry  there  was  a  similar  disposition 
in  Trade-Unionist  circles  to  admit  that  perhaps  Mr.  Broadhead 
had  not  always  conducted  his  operations  in  the  most  discreet 
manner,  and  Mr.  Broadhead  himself  has  probably  since  come 
round  to  this  opinion.  In  none  of  the  repoi'ts  which  have  reached 
us  do  we  find,  either  in  the  speeches  or  resolutions,  any  trace  of 
even  the  faintest  expression  condemnatory  of  the  conduct  of  the 
gas-stokers,  except  Mr.  Potter's  mild  hint  as  to  its  questionable 
"  discretion."  If  the  stokers  had  fully  succeeded  in  their  de- 
sign, there  might  have  been  loss  of  life  as  well  as  loss  of 
property.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  danger  to  a  city  like 
London  of  being  suddenly  plunged  at  nightfall  into  absolute 
darkness,  with  all  the  accustomed  lights  extinguished  in  the  streets 
and  railways.  Yet  this  is  just  what  the  stokers  had  in  view. 
And  the  strongest  thing  which  the  Trade-Unionist  delegates  and 
wire-pullers  can  find  to  say  about  the  matter  is,  that  perhaps  it 
was  not  altogether  "  discreet,"  or  at  least  that  some  prudish 
people  might  think  so.  Mr.  Potter  said  "  he  was  sure  no 
working-man  would  consider  that  the  gas-stokers  had  suffered 
any  degradation  by  the  imprisonment  the)-  had  undergone,"  and 
it  would  appear  from  the  honour  paid  to  them  that  no  degrada- 
tion is  supposed  to  attach  to  the  offence  which  brought  that 
punishment  upon  them.  According  to  this  code  of  Unionist  morals, 
it  is  not  thought  to  be  disgraceful  for  a  working-man  to  break  a 
contract  with  his  employer.  We  are  reluctant  to  believe  that 
this  is  a  fair  representation  of  the  sentiments  of  working-men 
generally. 

It  is  stated  that  the  gas-stokers  when  they  came  out  of  Maidstone 
Gaol  and  found  themselves  conducted  amid  "tremendous  cheer- 
ing "  to  the  triumphal  chariot  prepared  for  them,  "  seemed  for  a 
moment  bewildered  by  the  warmth  of  their  reception."  They  were 
perhaps  not  aware  that,  in  persuading  their  fellow-workers  to  desert 
their  employment,  they  had  been  engaged  in  such  a  glorious 
and  noble  enterprise ;  but  it  probably  did  not  require  much  argument 
to  convince  them  that  they  had  really  done  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of,  but  rather  indeed  something  to  be  proud  of.  There  is  an 
innocent  audacity  in  a  man  who  has  just  completed  a  sentence 
of  imprisonment  for  conspiring  to  injure  his  employers  and  the  public 
proclaiming  that  "  he  hopes  to  strive,  as  he  has  hitherto  done,  to 
improve  the  moral  and  social  position  of  his  fellow-workmen." 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  demonstration  is  dis- 
graceful to  all  connected  with  it.  We  find  no  expression  of 
regret,  not  a  syllable  of  contrition,  but  every  mark  of  honour  and 
respect  heaped  on  working-men  whose  only  title  to  distinction  is 
that  they  left  their  employment  without  warning,  and  incited 
others  to  do  the  same,  at  a  moment  when  they  knew  that  this 
breach  of  contract  would  entail  a  heavy  loss  on  their  masters,  and 
injury  on  the  public.  If  there  was  not  an  open  attempt  to  justify 
their  crime,  there  was  at  least  an  impudent  proposal  that  the  law 
should  be  altered,  so  that  henceforth  it  might  be  committed  with 
impunity  ;  for  this  is  really  what  the  demands  of  the  Unionists  come 
to.  The  original  sentence  on  the  stokers  was  severe,  but,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Unionists,  the  four  months  to  which  it  was  commuted  was  in 
principle  quite  as  monstrous  and  unjust  as  a  year's  imprisonment. 
The  stokers,  in  their  opinion,  ought  not  to  have  been  punished  at 
all. 

Nobody  will  say  that  the  present  state  of  the  law  of  con- 
spiracy is  satisfactory.  It  is  loose  .and  confused,  and  might,  as  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Justice  Brett,  be  stretched  to  include  almost  all 
the  ordinary  combinations  of  social  and  commercial  life.  But 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  a  clean  sweep  should 
therefore  be  made  of  the  law  of  conspiracy.  The  gravity  of  an 
offence  depends  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  consequences  flowing 
from  it,  not  of  course  purely  accidental  consequences,  but  such 
consequences  as  may  be  reasonably  expected  and  foreseen.  What 
might  be  a  very  small  matter  when  done  by  only  one  man  becomes 
a  very  serious  matter  when  carried  on  on  a  great  scale  by  a  large 
body  of  men  acting  together.  In  the  present  instance  the  gravity 
of  the  desertion  of  the  gas-makers  lay  in  the  number  of  men  who 
were  acting  in  concert,  and  the  combmed  effect  of  their  misconduct 
undoubtedly  tended  to  aggravate  their  crime.  As  the  law  now 
stands  an  ordinary  breach  of  contract  is  punishable  only  by  a 
fine,  but  it  becomes  a  criminal  offence  when  it  is  associated 
with  aggravated  injury  or  misconduct.  The  gravity  of  the 
crime  may  be  further  increased  when  there  is  a  conspiracy  to 
practise  it  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  impossible  to  leave  out  of  account 
the  intention  and  consequences  of  such  an  act.  There  is  a  wide 
and  obvious  distinction  between  a  single  workman  throwing  up 
work  without  notice,  and  a  conspiracy  of  all  the  workmen  in  a 
factory  to  do  so,  as  the  injury  to  the  employer  is  of  course 
enormously  increased.  And,  again,  there  is  an  equally  obvious 
distinction  between  men  withdrawing  from  work  when  engaged 
in  any  ordinary  operation,  such  as  building  a  house,  where 
the  result  would  be  simply  inconvenience  and  delay,  and 
men  going  off'  suddenly  when  in  charge  of  railway  points  or 
signals,  or  anything  else  on  which  the  safety  of  life  and  property 
depends.    The  gas-stokers'  strike  was  one  of  the  worst  torms  of . 
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breach  of  contract,  and  included  every  conceivable'  aggi-avation 
of  tlie  crime.  Great  injury  was  done  to  the  employers,  public 
interests  were  affected,  and  the  conspiracy  was  ou  a  large  scale, 
and  had  a  deliberately  malicious  intention.  The  effect  of  the 
changes  in  the  law  which  are  advocated  by  Mr.  F.  Harrison 
and  the  Trade  Unionists  would  be  simply  to  remove  an  act  of 
this  kind  from  the  catalogue  of  criminal  offences  altogether,  and 
to  enable  it  to  be  performed  with  practically  complete  impuuitj'. 
It  would  then  be  treated  as  subject  only  to  a  fine.  The  offenders 
would  be  fined,  and  the  tines  would  be  immediately  paid  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  Union,  or  by  a  subscription  among  the  trades ; 
and  practically  this  would  of  course  be  no  punishment  at  all.  In 
dealing  with  questions  of  this  kind,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  object  of  all  punishment  is  simply  to  put  a  stop  to  certain 
evil  practices.  And  it  is  evident  that,  if  such  a  breach 
of  contract  as  that  of  the  gas-stokers  were  to  be  made 
punishable  only  by  fine,  society  would  have  no  real  hold 
on  the  offenders  whatever.  This  is  a  state  of  things 
which  of  course  cannot  be  contemplated  seriously  for  a  moment. 
The  idea  of  the  Unionists  and  of  their  advocates  seems  to  be 
that  the  Masters  and  Servants  and  Criminal  Law  Amendment 
Acts  are  unfair,  because  they  do  not  press  equally  on  all 
classes  of  the  community ;  but  the  reason  why  they  do  not  press 
equally  is  simply  that  working-men  are  almost  the  only  people 
who  commit  the  offences  against  which  they  are  directed.  It  is 
held  to  be  unfair  to  punish  working-men  for  rattening  and  picket- 
ing, because  employers  are  not  punishable  for  sending  out  black 
lists.  Of  course  the  men  can  send  out  black  lists,  too,  if  they 
choose,  and  the  only  reason  why  this  is  not  punishable  is  because  it 
does  not  involve  violent  coercion,  as  picketing  does.  No  doubt 
if  the  Trade  Unionists  could  show  that  employers  are  guilty  of 
malpractices  for  which  they  ought  to  be  punished,  but  for  the 
punishment  of  which  no  provision  is  made,  that  might  be  a  very 
good  reason  for  remedying  this  deficiencj'.  But  it  is  absurd  to 
argue  that  it  is  unfair  and  invidious  to  punish  working-men  for 
oflences  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  committing  because  other 
classes,  not  being  in  the  habit  of  committing  these  offences,  are 
not  similarly  punished.  The  idea  seems  to  be  that  every  working- 
man  who  is  sent  to  prison  should  be  balanced  by  an  incarcerated 
capitalist,  and  that  the  object  of  the  criminal  law  is  not  so  much 
to  check  crime  as  to  distribute  punishments  so  that  each  class  of 
society  may  come  in  for  an  equal  share  in  the  course  of  the  j-ear. 
Those  who  take  this  view  appear  to  forget  that  the  law  is 
directed,  not  against  persons  or  classes,  but  against  acts.  The 
demonstration  in  favour  of  the  gas-stokers  supplies  the  strongest 
possible  argument  against  the  demands  of  the  Unionists ;  for  it 
shows  that  their  only  object  in  seeking  a  relaxation  of  the  law  is 
that  they  may  be  enabled  to  resort  with  impunity  to  violence 
and  fraud. 


THE  DAILY  TELEGRAPH  ON  GOOD  FEIDAY. 

WE  have  long  been  familiar  with  the  exuberant  piety  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph  at  the  sacred  season  which  has  just  drawn 
to  a  close,  and  certainly  it  cannot  be  said  that  on  Good  Friday  last 
our  contemporary  was  not  equal  to  himself.  Eut  still  a  change 
has  come  over  the  spirit  of  his  dream.  "\Ve  have  no  longer  the 
weeping,  but  the  laughing,  philosopher  to  instmct  us ;  or,  as  he 
might  himself  express  it,  the  tears  of  April  have  given  place  to  its 
sunny  smiles.  He  has  discovered  that  cheerfulness  may  be  com- 
bined with  devotion,  and  "a  solemn  religious  memory  with  a 
great  popular  playtime."  In  fact,  to  adopt  his  own  epigrammatic 
summary  of  the  situation,  "  the  great  Christian  festival  of  Good 
Friday  "  is  "  at  once  holy  day  and  holiday."  To  be  sure  we  had 
supposed  in  our  ignorance  that  Good  Friday  was  regarded  by  the 
Church,  or,  as  our  contemporary  words  it,  by  "  rigorous  ecclesi- 
astics," and  "well-intentioned  and  serious  folks,"  as  the  most  solemn 
fast  of  the  Christian  year.  And  while  it  is  very  easy,  as  experience 
abundantly  testifies,  to  turn  a  fast  into  a  holiday,  it  does  not  at  first 
sight  seem  easy  to  combine  the  two.  But  the  2'elcgraph  has  de- 
voted a  column  and  a  half  to  expounding  how  this  may  be  achieved ; 
and  although  to  tliose  wlio  are  not  more  familiar  than  ourselves 
with  tlie  revelations  of  the  great  prophet  his  exposition  may 
Beem  dark  with  excess  of  light,  it  would  be  ungrateful  not  to  do 
our  best  to  profit  by  the  lesson  thus  solemnly  conveyed-.  And  the 
more  so  as  it  is  not  obscurely  hinted  that,  "  for  those  who  would 
assist  this  age  "  in  understanding  Christianity,  a  mastery  of  these 
"  imperishable  and  irresistible  truths" — whatever  they  may  be — 
is  absolutely  essential.  In  the  first  place,  then,  it  must  be  re- 
memlx;red  that  Good  Friday  usually  falls  in  April,  "  when  with 
such  weather  as  we  may  fairly  expect  this  morning" — but  certainly 
did  not  have — "  the  country  has  become  a  beautiful  natural 
cathedral,  roofed  with  azure  and  fiotu'ed  with  emerald,"  to  say 
nothing  of  primroses,  violets,  and  "  crimson  clouds  "  of  apple- 
blossoms.  Under  those  circumstances  tens  of  thousands  of  liajipy 
people  will  issue  forth  from  towns  and  cities  "  to  hear  tlie  cliori.ster 
lark,  in  preference  to  more  formal  .services,"  although  serious  foUcs 
have  jilacarded  the  walls  with  invitations  "  to  remember  the 
meaning  of  the  occasion."  Wo  Iiavo  not  tlie  least  doul)t  tliat 
a  great  many  people  M-cnt  to  I'^pping  I'orest  or  the  Crystal 
I'alace  instead  of  guing  to  clmrch  on  Good  Friday;  wliat  wo 
fail  to  understand  is,  liow  tliey  were  in  doing  so  exhibiting 
the  highest  religious  (jhscrvnnce  f)f  "  the  great  (Christian  festival." 
Our  f^onteniporary,  wlio  is  not  less  at  lionie  in  the  mysteries 
of  art  than  of  religion,  proceeds  to  explain  his  meaning  by  a 
parable. 


"  Not  long  ago  a  famous  modem  artist,  Jean  L^on  G^rome,  was 
commissioned  to  paint  the  Crucifixion."  We  suppose  we  must  be 
less  familiar  than  the  Telegraph  with  "the  power  and  resources  of 
the  Frenchman's  pencil."  We  were  not  therefore  aware  that  he 
is  the  equal  of  "  the  great  Masters  themselves  " — Piembrandt  is 
the  only  great  master  mentioned  by  name,  but  "  the  Italian 
artists in  general  are  airily  swept  into  the  reckoning — "  in  terror, 
sublimity,  pathos,  thrilling  delineation  of  anguish  and  horror," 
and  their  superior  in  "  graphic  realism,"  though  "  he  must  have 
remained"  (why,  is  not  stated)  "inferior  in  pious  sentiments." 
(jerome,  however,  though  he  might  have  equalled  or  excelled  all 
the  old  masters  in  painting  the  Crucifixion,  generously  resolved  not 
to  press  his  advantage.  In  short,  he  painted  the  Crucifixion  much 
as  another  famous  artist  is  reported  to  have  painted  the  Passage 
of  the  Israelites  over  the  Red  Sea,  by  depicting  a  stormy  ocean  and 
a  murky  sky,  and  explaining  to  captious  critics  that  the  Israelites 
had  all  passed  over  and  the  Egyptians  were  all  drowned;  in 
other  words,  he  did  not  paint"  it  at  all.  "  In  his  fine 
canvas  of  the  Crucifixion  you  saw  no  cross  at  all,  no 
sufi'erer,  and  no  sick  throes  of  agony."  All  you  did  see  was  a 
wide  landscape  with  "  the  shadows  of  three  crosses  "  stretching 
over  it,  and  these  shadows — emblematic  apparently  of  the  com- 
bination of  "  holy  day  and  holiday" — are  somehow  at  the  same  time 
"  luminous,"  especially  the  central  one,  and  also  "  long  stripes  " 
(why  not  streaks  ?  )  "  of  gloom."  So  far  we  quite  understand  that 
M.  Gerome's  way  of  painting  the  Crucifixion  was  to  paint  a  part  of 
the  hill  of  Calvary  where  the  Crucifixion  did  not  take  place,  just 
as  the  other  great  artist  already  referred  to  painted  the  Red  Sea 
when  the  Israelites  were  not  passing  over  it.  What  follows  is 
less  easily  intelligible.  "  It  was  enough  !  the  imagination  of  every 
sensible  spectator  gladly  accepted  the  liberty  given,  and  conceived 
the  details  of  the  Hill"  (of  the  Cross?)  "better  than  by  repulsive 
representation,  the  more  so  as  the  moral  of  the  story  was  hinted 
so  well  in  the  rest  of  the  canvas."  But  what  is  the  moral  ?  The 
painter  himself,  it  appears,  did  not  understand  it,  though  he  was 
unconsciously  "  inspired "  to  suggest  a  possible  reconciliation 
between  the  old  and  new  way  of  looking  at  "  this  sublime  but 
painful  narrative."  The  artist,  we  are  reminded,  "is  ofttimes 
inspired  as  well  as  the  prophet,"  and  evidently,  though  the 
Telegraph  is  too  pious  expressly  to  say  so,  much  better  than 
the  Evangelist.  For  when  Gerome  considered  how  the  Cruci- 
fixion should  be  described,  "  he  withdrew  the  grim  and  vulgarizing 
partictdnrs,'^  recorded  by  the  foin-  Evangelists,  "in  which  the  an- 
cient masters  revelled,"  and  thought  it  best  only  "  to  lay,  soft  and 
restrained  across  the  foreground,  the  shadow  of  the  deed  which  bap- 
tised Christianity  in  blood."  Still  there  is  something  to  be  said  in 
excuse  for  the  Evangelists,  though  not  for  the  mediaeval  artists. 
"  In  the  first  ages  of  the  faith  "  there  was  a  reason  for  dwelling  on 
the  "  awful  physical  and  local  circumstances  "  of  the  Passion,  for 
otherwise  "  a  thousand  martyrs  "  might  have  been  unequal  to  the 
demands  on  their  endurance.  But  "  when  the  ethics  of  Christi- 
anity conquered,  as  they  finally  did,"  the  case  became  very 
different. 

And  here  the  Telegraph  writer  passes,  with  light  fantastic 
tread,  from  the  regions  of  theology  and  Christian  art  to  the 
equally  familiar  domain  of  Church  history.  There  has  never 
been  anything  so  curious,  he  assures  us,  as  the  elevation  of  the 
Cross  into  the  Labarum.  It  beats  the  achievements  of  the 
Sassauides  and  "  the  tail  of  the  Thibet  ox."  So  it  was,  however, 
that  "in  three  hundred  years  from  the  deed  commemorated  to-day, 
the  crux  was  raised  to  Imperial  dignities,  and  Tertullian  could 
write  " — and  then  follows  a  well-known  passage  from  Tertullian, 
in  which  "  the  crux  "  is  not  remotely  alluded  to.  The  fact  evidently 
is,  that  our  learned  instructor  had  heard  at  one  time  or  other 
of  a  passage  from  St.  Augustine,  written  about  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  where  ho  speaks  of  "  the  Cross  which  om-  enemies  ti-ampled 
ou  being  worn  on  the  brow  of  kings  "  ;  but  he  had  forgotten  the 
passage  and  the  name  of  the  author,  and,  liappcniug  to  stumble  on 
a  trite  extract  from  Tertullian  which  figures  in  every  manual  of 
Church  history,  on  another  subject,  and  written  two  centuries 
earlier,  he  thought  that  would  do  as  well.  And  as  he  had  just 
been  talking  about  C<instantine  and  the  Labarum,  and  probably 
thought  "  the  Fathers,"  as  well  as  "  the  great  masters,"  were  a 
sort  of  close  corporation,  who  lived  about  tlio  same  time  and  were 
all  very  like  one  another,  ho  put  down  Tertullian,  who  died  in 
2 1 6,  as  writing  three  hundred  years  after  the  Crucifixion.  From 
Tertullian  we  pass  to  "the  monk  Telemachus,"  and  from  him 
to  "the  cross  upon  the  red  ensign  of  Ilngland  upon  the  African 
seas,"  and  so  at  last  we  are  brought  back  to  tlie  moral  of  the 
story,  which  is  this  time  negatively  explained.  The  old  con- 
ventional type,"  it  appears,  is  "  too  gross  for  that  ideal  sacrifice 
of  love  which  it  commemorates  " — which  ought  to  mean,  if  it 
means  anything,  that  "  the  solemn  religious  memory "  is  no 
more  than  a  beautiful  myth.  But  then  a  few  lines  before  it 
was  a  deed  which  baptised  Christianity  in  blood,  and  nerved 
the  martyrs  to  bear  tlioir  torments.  Nor  is  the  matter 
greatly  I'lucidnted  by  another  elaborate  eulogy  on  Gtlronie's 
wnndirful  "picture  of  the  Crucilixion  without  the  Cross," 
at  the  closo  of  which  we  are  bidden  to  "  search  more  faith- 
fully and  boldly  for  the  signification  behind  the  parable,  the 
fact  beiiiikl  the  phenomenon.  '  But  how  can  a  parable  be  a  phe- 
nomenon ?  and  if  tho  Criuilixion  be  only  a  phenomenon,  what  is 
the  fact  Ijchind  it?  All  we  can  dearly  ascertain  is  that  we  are  not 
to  impose  "  an  impos.sjhle  identity  of  dogmatic  belief" — we  pre- 
sume about  tho  Crucifixion — but  to  cherisli  "  these  fundamental  and 
iuiperiBhablo  truths,"  une.xplained,  "which" — we  must  really 
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apologize  for  finishing  the  quotation—"  are  more  to  us  now  1 
passing  pangs  of  that  memorable  Death  in  Syria."    To  be  f 


'  than  the 
i  sure  our 

instinictor  had  told  us  before  that  every  one  must  interpret  tor 
himself  the  mysterious  story  of  Good  Friday;  but  still  it  is 
mortifying  to  be  so  little  able  to  penetrate  "  the  signification  ot 
these  "  imperishable  truths,"  which  he  has  been  at  such  pains  to 
impart  to  us.  Fortunately  for  all  whom  it  may  have  more 
directly  concerned,  his  practical  counsels  are  not  equally  recondite. 
As  he  began  with  advisinghis  readers  to  prefer  "  the  beautiful  natural 
cathedral "  of  the  woods  and  fields  to  "  more  formal  services," 
so  he  winds  up  by  assuring  them  that  "  there  is  no  manner 
of  wron"  in  o-oins  a-Maying  this  Eastertide  " — where  however  it  is 
necessary  to  obsei-ve  that  the  "Maying"  is  to  be  done  in  April, 
and  that  "  Eastertide  "  means  Good  Friday.  That  lesson,  at  all 
events,  is  sufficiently  simple,  whatever  may  be  its  religious  value, 
but  one  hardly  sees  why  a  column  and  a  half  of  ostentatious  dis- 
play of  theological,  artistic,  and  historical  blundering  should  have 
been  requu-ed  to  enforce  it.  Meanwhile,  if  any  "well-intentioned  and 
serious  "  readers  of  the  Teh'(jiaph  were  scandalized  this  year  by  the 
altered  tone  of  its  Good  Friday  meditations,  they  must  have  been 
consoled  by  the  returning  piety  of  its  recollections  on  E  ister  Eve. 
Notwithstanding  its  pronounced  preference  for  "  the  beautiful 
natural  cathedral,"  the  Daily  Tekfjraph  evidently  went  to  church 
on  Good  Friday,  and  indeed  to  many  churches.  For  it  devoted 
several  columns  the  next  morning  to  a  gushing  description  of  the 
Eitualistic  functions,  which  were  indeed  copied  closely  from  Romish 
models,  "  but  why  not  ?  "  These  touching  ceremonies  "  have  been 
too  long  monopolized  by  one  section  of  the  Catholic  Church." 
The  natural  cathedral  on  Good  Friday,  it  is  true,  was  without 
its  azure  roof,  and  perhaps  that  is  one  reason  why  "  the  chorister 
lark  "  had  to  give  place  to  his  surpliced  rivals  at  All  Saints  and 
St.  Alban's.  At  all  events,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  our  pious  con- 
temporary's early  return  to  the  paths  of  orthodox  belief.  There  is 
Still  some  balm  in  Gilead. 


THE  AlIERICAXS  AXD  THE  INDIANS. 

THE  war  of  extermination  which  has  been  waged  so  steadily 
against  the  Red  Indians  of  America  is  likely  to  receive  a 
fresh  impulse  from  the  catastrophe  which  has  been  just  reported 
from  Southern  Oregon.    For  several  months  past  desultory  ac- 
counts have  reached  us  of  a  small  campaign  carried  on  against  the 
Modocs.    The  Modocs  are  scarcely  to  be  dignified  by  the  name  of 
a  tribe ;  they  seem  to  be  a  mere  handful  of  people,  mustering  some 
two  or  three  hundred  lighting  men.    But,  as  it  happened,  their 
situation  made  them  formidable  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
numbers;  they  had  been  driven  out  of  the  plains  into  strongholds 
in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  where  the  friable  lava  rock  is 
everywhere  honeycombed  in  a  labyrinth  of  caverns.    Their  chief, 
"  Captain  Jack,"  made  the  most  of  these  strategical  advantages. 
Hiiving  been  forced  to  retire,  not  altogether  ingloriousl}',  before 
the  white  settlers  who  had  hunted  him  from  the  open  country,  he 
made  good  these  rocky  fastnesses  against  greatly  superior  forces  of 
regular  troops.   How  he  victualled  himself  in  his  mountain  quarters 
is  somewhat  of  a  mystery  ;  but  the  Indians  scattered  through  the 
ranges  of  the  Alleghanies  and  Sierra  Nevada,  although  they  gorge 
themselves  like  gluttons  on  the  rare  occasions  when  they  have  a 
chance,  can  live  like  anchorites  when  necessity  compels  them.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  Captain  Jack  had  held  his  own,  and  seemed  likely 
to  hold  it.    He  and  his  red  braves  had  suffered  severely  in  their 
actions  with  the  enemy,  but  the  losses  he  had  inflicted  on  the 
•whites  had  been  greater  still.    Not  only  had  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  reguLars  been  cut  up,  but  a  good  many  of  their  officers  had 
fallen  likewise.  As  so  much  depends  on  the  prestige  of  the  troops 
that  are  detailed  for  Indmn  service,  the  considerations  must  have 
been  very  urgent  which  induced  the  American  Government  or  its 
agents  to  consent  to  send  Peace  Commissioners  to  Captain  Jack 
before  the  memories  of  former  defeats  had  been  washed  out  in 
Modoc  blood.    The  Commissioners  were  appointed,  however,  and 
went  on  their  errand.     According  to  despatches,  everything 
seemed  to  be  going  on  highly  satisfactorily.    The  Indians  had 
listened  to  the  counsels  that  came  from  their  great  father  at  Wash- 
ington; they  had  consented  to  expatriate  themselves  from  those 
hunting  prounds  which  latterly  had  been  anything  but  happy  and 
comfortable,  and  which  were  being  steadily  shifted  towards  the 
West  and  the  barren  mountains.  Having  admitted  the  preliminaries 
of  the  bargain  t<)  which  they  were  expected  to  assent,  they  seem 
to  have  met  the  Commissioners  ostensibly  for  a  discussion  on 
details.     What  passed  at  the  interview  we  have  only  learned 
Taguely  by  telegraph.     We  cannot  guess  whether  the  assent 
of  the  Modocs    to  the  treaty  and  to   the  meeting  concealed 
a  snare  from  the  first ;   or  whether  long-smouldering  revenge 
at  the  wrongs   that  have  been  done  them  blazed  up  of  a 
sadden,  when,  forgetting  themselves  like  wayward  children,  as  they 
are,  they  yielded,  regardless  of  consequences,  to  the  mad  impulse 
of  the  moment.    It  is  surmised,  with  considerable  reason,  that 
Captain  Jack  was  under  the  strong  impression  that  he  had  of- 
fended so  deeply  as  to  be  excluded  from  any  atnuesty,  in  spite 
of  pledge  and  promise.     At  any  rate  he  is  said  to  have  given  the 
signal  for  the  slaughter  by  shooting  the  Chief  Commissioner  dead 
on  the  spot ;  the  rest  of  his  party  followed  suit ;  only  one  of  the 
■white  envoys  escaped  the  massacre,  and  he  was  dangerously 
wounded. 

We  can  understand  the  feeiing  which  the  news  has  excited 
thxou^^hout  the  Union,  and  to  a  certain  extent  we  can  sympathize 


with  it.   Indeed,  we  have  only  to  read  our  own  Indian  history  to 
revive  the  impression  created  in  England  when  a  similar  occur- 
rence  was   the   prelude  to  the   outbreak  that  ended  in  the 
retreat  from  Afghanistan.    We  can  scarcely  be  surprised  that  the 
President,  although  he  has  usually  expressed  himself  and  acted 
with  praiseworthy  moderation  in  all  Indian  matters,  should  have 
hastened  to  issue  a  proclamation  breathing  the  sternest  vengeance. 
The  first  victim  of  the  ma.ssacre  was  a  general  distinguished  in  the 
campaign  in  which  General  Grant  re-established  the  Union,  and 
nothing  short  of  the  most  summary  measures  would  sati.-^fy  the 
spirit  that  has  been  excited  throughout  the  Union.    These  un- 
lucky Modocs  rang  the  death  knell  of  their  tribe  when  they  fired 
that  volley  on  the  Government  Commissioners,  and  it  is  pretty 
certain  that,  as  a  tribe,  they  will  soon  be  obliterated,  if  they  are 
not  absolutely  exterminated.    Yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  com- 
miserate their  fate,  when  we  remember  what  has  been  the  history 
of  the  Indian  from  the  days  when  European  settlers  and  refugees 
first  landed  on  the   shores  of  Northern  America.    These  very 
Modocs,  if  they  could  plead  their  history  before  some  supreme 
tribunal  of  equity,  might  urge  a  good  deal  in  excuse  or  extenua- 
tion of  their  crime.    Let  us  only  read  the  terms  of  submission 
that  were  tendered  to  them  by  the  light  of  a  Red  Indian's  nature, 
with  its  habits  and  traditions.    We  do  not  say  that  the  American 
Government  has  not  behaved  with  sufficient  moderation  and 
generosity  all  through  this  business ;  indeed  many  people  are  of 
opinion  that  it  might  have  been  better  for  the  Modocs  in  the  end 
had  the  Government  not  encouraged  them  to  believe  in  its  weak- 
ness by  ofiering  them  easy  terms  prematurely.    If  it  be  so,  it  only 
shows  the  very  false  relations  in  which  the  civilized  whites  and 
the  red  barbarians  stand  to  each  other.    The  terms  ofi'ered  by  the 
Government  were  these : — The  Modocs  were  to  surrender  them- 
selves in  a  body.    They  were  then  to  be  shipped  provisionally  to 
an  island  in  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  thence  transferred  to  de- 
fined allotments  in  Arizona,  as  soon  as  arrangements  could  be  made 
for  their  reception  there.    The  heroic  Indian  chieftains  of  Cooper's 
novels  may  be  myths,  and  the  last  of  the  noble  Mohicans  may  have 
been  the  ideal  creatures  of  a  novelist's  fancj'.  But  whatever  the  red 
man's  faults,  with  all  his  treachery,  cruelty,  selfishness,  and  laziness, 
it  is  certain  that  he  has  a  profound  afi'ection  for  the  counti-y  he  has 
been  used  to  wander  over,  while  his  attachment  to  the  roving  life 
of  the  hunter  is  so  strong  that  his  conception  of  the  perfect  joys 
of  paradise  is  limitless  prairies  where  the  game  is  plenty.  Those 
hunters,  after  being  driven  off  the  plains  aud  pursued  up  into  the 
mountains,  are  told  that  they  must  prepare  themselves  for  whole- 
sale transportation  to  some  remote  and  unknown  prison  where  they 
are  to  be  rigidly  circumscribed  within  fixed  boundaries.  Ignorant 
as  they  are,  they  can  guess  little  of  the  lot  that  awaits  them,  and 
if  they  could  guess  more  of  it,  it  is  possible  they  would  like  it  the 
less.     What  they  do  know  is  that  they  are  to  place  their  fate 
absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  the  whites,  towards  whom  they  have 
been  guilty  of  endless  outrages,  and  whose  tender  mercies'  they 
have  experienced  in  a  long  course  of  remorseless  warfare.  Of 
course  they  cannot  be  expected  to  draw  nice  distinctions  betwees 
philanthropic  Commissioners  deputed  direct  from  a  responsible 
statesman  at  Washington  and  the  miners  and  squatters  who  have 
shot  them  down  like  vermin  whenever  they  had  the  opportunity. 
So,  from  a  Modoc's  point  of  view,  the  temptation  to  murder 
those  defenceless  whites  must  have  been  strong  indeed  if  he 
forgot  at  the  moment  the  retribution  that  must  inevitably  follow. 

There  is  no  help  for  it,  and  the  barbarian  must  be  improved  out 
of  the  way  when  civilization  is  moving  steadily  across  a  continent 
rich  in  its  soil  and  richer  still  in  its  minerals.  We  suppose  that 
even  the  supreme  tribunal  of  equity  which  we  have  fancied  could 
suggest  no  system  of  legislation  that  would  do  impartial  justice 
between  the  aborigines  and  the  intruders.  Yet  not  the  less  melan- 
choly is  the  Indian's  fate,  regarding  it  from  the  Indian  point  of  view, 
and  by  the  light  of  the  hereditary  instincts  that  dominate  Indian 
nature.  The  fate  of  the  Modocs,  at  best  but  an  insignificant  and 
feeble  sept,  keeping  within  reach  of  the  mountains  for  the  sake  of 
protection,  is  but  a  reflection  of  the  fate  of  the, great  and  powerful 
tribes  that  have  almost  disappeared  in  the  last  twenty  years,  aad 
left  little  but  a  name  and  a  memory  behind  them.  Can  we  imagine 
the  Indians  doubting  that  they  had  all  the  rights  of  the  quarrel, 
when  the  white  man  first  came  to  disturb  the  forests  that  had  be- 
longed to  their  fathers  from  time  immemorial  ?  The  silent  twang 
of  the  bowstring  scarcely  disturbed  the  game,  as  the  hunter  glided 
stealthily  through  the  underwood.  The  noisy  firearms  of  the  new 
comers  soon  drove  the  elk  and  deer  out  of  the  woods,  spreading 
starvation  round  wigwams  where  there  used  to  be  more  than  plenty. 
So  it  was  beyond  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi,  when  the  white 
strangers  with  their  ill-omened  colour  first  made  their  appearance 
from  the  great  settlements.  The  herds  of  buffalo  that  were  the 
wealth  of  the  wild  man  were  scared  away  at  once  and  for  ever.  Any 
casuist  in  the  world  would  have  told  the  original  occupants  of 
land  which  was  being  steadily  wrested  from  them  that  nothiu"- was 
more  just  than  to  wage  a  patriotic  war,  defensive  and  offensive, 
and  kill  down  all  those  invaders  who  came  preceded  by  famine 
and  desolation.  All  is  fair  in  Indian  warfere.  The  braves  sur- 
prised their  enemies  when  and  where  they  could,  .and  butchered 
them  by  households  when  it  was  not  convenient  to  reserve  them 
for  torture.  To  Indian  ideas,  all  their  practices  were  perfectly 
honourable  and  legitimate.  It  was  equally  natural  that  the 
pioneers  of  the  white  advance  should  pay  them  back  in  kind,  and 
show  just  as  little  mercy  ;  and  so  the  Government,  in  the  interest 
of  its  •  subjects,  had  the  option  of  exterminating  or  reclaiming 
these  erratic  scourges  of  white  society.    Tliere  was  a  great  deal 
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of  extermination,  no  doubt;  all  the  more  that  the  Indian 
instincts  were  absolutely  antipathetical  to  reclamation.  There 
are  isolated  instances  of  Indian  settlements,  it  is  true,  where  the 
red  men  have  been  taught  to  till  their  fields  in  the  week  and  go 
to  the  meeting-house  on  the  Sunday.  But  these  exceptions  only 
prove  the  rule  that  the  Indian,  generally  speaking,  is  not  to  be 
reclaimed.  In  a  domestic  state  his  wild  roving  inclination  re- 
mains with  him,  and  when  he  is  debarred  from  the  war  trail  or  the 
chase  he  exhibits  a  wonderful  aptitude  for  turning  loafer.  He  is 
as  madly  fond  of  the  fire-water  as  the  white  traders  found  him  in 
his  savage  state,  and  when  he  takes  to  lounging  about  the  white 
settlements  he  has  far  more  frequent  opportunities  of  obtaining 
it.  The  rough  backwoodsmen  and  miners  only  know  him  in  one 
of  two  aspects  ;  either  he  is  the  savage  prowler,  as  bloodthirsty 
as  the  wolf  or  bear  and  far  more  crafty ;  or  else  he  is  their 
degraded  and  despised  hanger-on,  more  given  over  to  drink  and  low 
debauchery  than  themselves.  They  detest  or  despise  him,  or  they 
do  both  one  and  the  other.  How  can  the  Government  interpose 
to  much  purpose  in  the  circumstances,  even  if  it  is  actuated  by  the 
best  and  most  philanthropic  intentions  ?  The  circumstances  are 
inexorable,  and  the  inveterate  habits  of  the  ilndian's  nature  play 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  So  this  Modoc  massacre  can  hardly 
fail  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  course  of  events  which  seemed  in- 
evitable in  any  case,  and,  however  much  we  may  regret  the 
imminent  extinction  of  the  Indians,  we  confess  we  can  hardly  see 
bow  the  American  authorities  are  to  avert  it. 


THE  PROSECUTION  OF  MB.  ARCH. 

THE  magistrates  of  Faringdon  have  had  before  them  a  com- 
plaint against  Mr.  Joseph  Arch  and  other  persons  for  ob- 
structing a  highway,  by  holding  a  public  meeting  in  the  market- 
place of  Faringdon.  A  meeting  was  held,  and  a  considerable 
numbsr  of  persons  attended  it,  but  the  question  whether  the 
market-place  was  obstructed  is  a  question  of  fact  with  which 
the  magistrates  were  competent  to  deal.  They  have  dismissed 
the  complaint,  and  we  have  no  desire  to  canvass  their 
decision ;  but  it  may  be  conj  ectured  that  the  legal  advisers  of 
Mr.  Arch  told  him  that  he  had  better  be  cautious  about  doing 
the  same  thing  again.  If  he  and  his  associates  "  wilfully 
obstruct  the  free  passage  of  any  highway,"  they  will  be 
fined,  and  we  should  think  that  the  calling  of  public  meet- 
ings in  market-places  was  a  likely  method  of  arriving  at  that 
result,  although  it  appears  that  at  Faringdon  there  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  magistrates,  who  are  the  best  judges,  room  for 
Mr.  Arch  and  his  friends,  as  well  as  for  everybody  else  whom 
business  or  pleasure  brings  to  that  quiet  little  town.  It  is  possible 
that  there  may  have  been  a  disposition  to  use  the  Highway  Act 
as  a  means  of  suppressing  Mr.  Arch,  and  this  would  of  course  be 
improper.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  obvious  that  public  meetings 
could  not  be  held  generally  in  market-places  without  inconvenience. 
The  Superintendent  of  Police  for  the  district  of  Faringdon  stated 
that  a  large  crowd  was  collected  in  the  market-place.  There  was 
a  waggon  containing  the  whole  of  the  defendants  standing  in 
the  highway.  It  was  about  a  yard  and  a  half  from  the 
footway,  which  was  "  completely  obstructed."  The  crowd  which 
caused  this  complete  obstruction  allowed  the  witness  to  make 
his  way  with  no  apparent  difficulty  to  the  waggon  when 
he  desired  to  speak  to  those  who  had  places  in  it.  The 
chairman  of  the  meeting  told  the  officer  of  police  that,  if  he 
wanted  the  waggon  moved,  he  must  move  it  himself,  and  added 
that  he  and  his  friends  were  there  to  test  the  legality  of  holding 
meetings.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  clause  of  the  Highway 
Act  imposes  a  penalty  for  talking  nonsense  in  a  market-place,  and 
it  would  be  a  very  forced  construction  to  hold  that  Mr.  Arch  and 
his  friends  were  playing  at  a  game  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 
Besides  the  evidence  of  the  officer  of  police  and  an  assistant,  there 
was  some  slight  evidence  of  obstruction.  The  number  of  persons 
present  was  stated  on  one  side  at  2,500,  and  on  the  other  side  at 
1,000  or  1,200.  The  legality  of  such  proceedings  is  altogether  a 
question  of  degree.  If  the  town  and  neighbourhood  were  very 
populous,  and  if  Mr.  Arch's  speaking  or  his  subject  were  very 
attractive,  ho  might  produce  an  undeniable  obstruction,  or  at  any 
rate  such  an  obstruction  as  would  enable  unfriendly  magistr.ates  to 
convict  him.  The  act  of  bringing  a  waggon  into  a  market-place 
and  declining  to  remove  it  on  request  might  easily  bo  regarded 
by  an  adverse  Bench  as  a  wilful  obstruction  of  the  highway.  But 
in  all  such  cases  it  is  expected  that  magistrates  will  act  with 
fairness  and  common  sense,  and  we  think  that  the  Bench  at 
Faringdon  have  answered  this  expectation. 

Keiurence  was  made,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Arch,  to  the  case  of 
Vincent  and  others,  who  were  found  guilty  of  holding  unlawful 
assemblies  at  Newport  in  1839.  ^  witness  at  that  trial  stated 
that  he  went  to  an  open  place  in  the  town  of  Newport  which 
was  about  one  hundred  yards  long  and  fifteen  yards  wide.  Ho 
found  there  aljout  three  hundred  persons.  A  stage  was  erected 
againtit  a  liinip-post,  and  Vincent  was  addressing  the  meet- 
ing. He  fdho  described  other  meetings,  and  tho  move- 
ment of  crowds  about  tho  streets.  A  crowd  accompanied 
Vincent  to  the  packet-station,  and  ho  made  them  a  Hpeech 
before  going  on  board  tho  packet.  Tho  witness  also  stated 
that,  in  liis  judgment,  the.so  nie(!ting8  wore  calcuhiled  to  lead  to  a 
breach  of  tho  jieaco,  ami  to  injury  to  persona  and  property,  and 
that  tliey  cauned  much  alarm.  'J'here  was  a  good  d(!ul  of  evidence 
by  tlii.i  uud  other  witnesses  as  to  the  language  of  the  dofcndunts. 


Mr.  Baron  Alderson,  in  summing  up,  told  the  jury  that  any  meet- 
ing assembled  under  such  circumstances  as,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  rational  and  firm  men,  are  likely  to  produce  danger  to  the  tran- 
quillity and  peace  of  the  neighbourhood,  is  an  unlawful  assembly. 
The  jury  ought  to  take  into  consideration  the  way  in  which  tho 
meetings  were  held,  the  hour  at  which  the  parties  met,  and  the 
language  used  by  them.    "Every  one  has  a  right  to  act  in  such 
cases  as  he  may  judge  right,  provided  it  be  not  injurious  to  another, 
but  no  man  or  number  of  men  has  a  right  to  cause  alarm  to  the 
body  of  persons  who  are  called  the  public."    The  jury_ would 
consider  whether  firm  and  rational  men  having  their  families  and 
property  there  would  have  reasonable  ground  to  fear  a  breach  of 
the  peace  ;  for  the  alarm  must  not  be  merely  such  as  would  frighten 
any  foolish  or  timid  person,  but  must  be  such  as  would  alarm 
persons  of  reasonable  firmness  and  courage.     The  jury  found 
that  the  meetings  were  illegal ;  but  it  follows  from  the  charge 
of   the  learned  Baron   that  meetings  temperately  conducted 
would  be  legal.    If  a  meeting  of  inhabitants  of  a  town  is  to  be 
held,  convenience  suggests  that  it  should  be  held  in  some  open 
space  in  or  near  the  town,  and,  if  the  public  has  the  right  to  go 
over  such  a  space,  either  the  whole  or  part  of  it  is  probably  a 
highway.     The  market-place  being  central,  and,  except  when 
occupied  with  stalls  of  goods  or  pens  of  cattle,  open,  naturally 
suggests  itself  as  a  place  of  meeting.    At  a  borough  election 
the  candidates  usually  address  crowds  from  the  windows  of 
their  committee-rooms,  which   are  probably  in  the  principal 
hotels  fronting  to  the  market-place.    There  is  always  obstruction 
on  such  occasions,  and  sometimes  so  much  noise  as  might  possibly 
frighten  a  horse.    But  nobody  probably  ever  heard  of  the  blue 
party  in  a  borough  summoning  members  of  the  yellow  party  for 
wilfully  obstructing  a  highway  by  standing  under  the  windows  of 
an  hotel  listening  to  a  speech.    Yet  if  on  the  morning  of  market- 
day  a  candidate  and  his  friends  were  to  bring  a  waggon  to  a  point 
where  traffic  would  usually  be  busy,  and  were  to  take  out  the  horses 
and  proceed  to  organize  a  public  meeting,  and  if,  on  being  re- 
quested by  an  officer  of  police  to  remove  the  waggon,  they  were 
to  answer  that  they  were  afraid  that  the  officer,  if  he  wanted  the 
waggon  moved,  must  move  it  himself,  we  should  apprehend  that 
the  candidate  and  his  friends  would  be  in  danger  of  a  conviction 
under  the  Highway  Act,  and  that  the  enunciation  of  the  most 
beautiful  principles  of  devotion  to  our  glorious  Constitution  in 
Church  and  State  would  not  save  them. 

We  have  had  the  advantage  of  perusing  a  report  of  a  speech  of 
Mr.  Arch,  and  he  appears  in  it  as  a  harmless  enthusiast  whom  only 
persecution  could  render  formidable.  He  told  his  hearers  that  the 
charge  had  been  freely  laid  against  the  labourers,  that  if  their 
wages  were  raised  and  hours  shortened,  they  would  take  the 
money  to  the  public-house.  Certainly  this  charge  has  been  freely 
laid,  and  many  persons  think  that  it  is  well  founded.  Mr.  Arch, 
however,  has  been  able  to  satisfy  himself  that  never  before  has 
there  been  so  little  drunkenness  known  in  districts  where  he  has 
made  inquiry.  This  particular  meeting  was  held  in  a  building, 
and  it  finished  with  a  collection  towards  defraying  the  debt  upon 
a  chapel  of  Primitive  Methodists,  to  which  body  Mr.  Arch 
apparently  belongs.  His  friends  claim  for  him  that  besides 
representing  the  Agricultural  Labourers'  Union,  he  is  a  Primitive 
Methodist  preacher,  and  a  Christian  man.  The  meeting  at 
Faringdon  was  held  in  accordance  with  a  notice  "  to  advocate  the 
claims  of  the  labourers  to  the  right  of  holding  public  meetings," 
and  it  appears  that  a  previous  meeting  had  been  held  at  a  neigh- 
bouring village,  and  some  labouring  men  had  been  fined  a  nominal 
amount  for  causing  an  obstruction  at  this  meeting.  We  know  no- 
thing of  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  but  it  would  rather  appear 
that  in  a  small  town  like  Faringdon  there  could  be  little,  and  in  a 
neighbouring  village  nothing,  in  the  shape  of  business  to  obstruct. 

In  considering  this  case  one  cannot  but  remember  that  the  com- 
plaint constantly  heard  in  every  country  town  is  that  "  there  is 
nothing  going  on."  The  arrival  of  any  sort  of  preacher,  lecturer, 
or  showman  is  welcomed  with  delight  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
population ;  and  even  magistrates  are  disposed  to  wink  at  obstruc- 
tions of  thoroughfares  and  other  irregularities,  particularly  if  they 
have  a  tendency  to  alleviate  the  prevailing  dulness.  Our  old  friend 
Punch  is  an  inveterate  offender  against  the  Highway  Act,  and 
furthermore  he  habitually  treats  constituted  authorities,  such  as 
the  Devil  and  the  Hangman,  with  contempt.  Some  commentators 
have,  we  believe,  regarded  the  characters  whom  Punch  knocks  about 
tho  head  as  emblematic  of  Church  and  State,  and  if  this  be  a 
correct  exposition,  the  otl'ence  of  Punch  almost  approaches  the 
gravity  of  that  for  which  Vincent  and  others  were  convicted. 
The  only  diilerence  would  bo  that  tho  one  used  signs  and  the  others 
words  to  express  their  meaning.  Yet  Punch  is  applauded  by  tho 
mob  and  tolerated  by  the  police  in  every  town,  and  ho  has  even 
found  aristocratic  patrons,  as  appears  by  the  well-known  case  of  the 
nobleman  who  bought  him  and  carried  him  homo,  and  was  greatly 
disapjiointed  to  find  that  tho  power  of  speech  hud  departed,  and 
that  there  remained  only  a  dumb  imago  in  place  of  an  animated 
companion.  It  might  easily  bo  proved  that  constables  or  oven 
justices  had  allowed  their  stern  visages  to  relax  under  tho  genial 
inlluenee  of  Punch,  and  yet  wo  fear  that  I'unch'a  muster  could 
hardly  escape  conviction  under  the  Highway  Act  if  a  prosecution 
were  pres.scd  against  him.  There  was  a  case  in  which  a  person  was 
convicted  for  playing  football  in  a  market-place,  and  it  was  proved 
that  largo  numbers  of  persons  enjoyed  the  game,  and  the  constable 
who  laid  the  information  would  liavi!  been  delighted  to  join  tho 
game  it'  ollicial  dignity  would  have  permitted.  Yet,  as  there  was 
some  evidence  of  auuoyauco  by  tho  frightening  of  a  horse,  the 
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magistrates  felt  bound  to  convict,  and  the  conviction  vras  upheld 
by  the  Court  of  Qaeen's  Bench.  The  specific  mention  of  football 
in  the  Highway  Act  probably  points  to  the  existence  of  a  general 
practice  of  playing  that  game  at  or  before  the  passing  of  the 
Act.  It  used  to  be  common  in  the  "West  of  England  to  play 
fives  against  the  ■wall  of  a  church  or  any  other  convenient 
public  building,  and  on  ordinary  days  many  persons  v?ere  amused 
and  nobody  was  harmed  by  such  a  proceeding  in  a  small  town 
with  little  business.  The  arrival  of  a  troop  of  jugglers,  or  a 
wild  beasts'  show,  in  such  a  town,  is  still  welcomed  with  delight ; 
and  it  may  be  conjectured  that  exhibitions  are  held  in  places  and 
under  circumstances  interdicted  by  the  Highway  Act.  13at  either 
no  prosecution  is  instituted  in  such  cases,  or  it  is  discreetly  dealt 
with  by  magistrates  who  sympathize  with  the  universal  demand  of 
human  nature  for  amusement.  We  cannot  ascribe  to  this  feeling 
the  decision  of  the  magistrates  of  Fariugdon ;  for  a  meeting  to 
advocate  the  right  of  meeting  is  likely,  in  the  absence  of  inter- 
ruption, to  be  a  dull  aS'air.  We  hope  that  the  "  free  liberty  "  of 
agricultural  labourers  will  not  be  hastily  interfered  with,  and, 
above  all,  that  magistrates  will  not  make  too  much  fuss  about 
Mr.  Arch. 


THE  SALMON  FISHERIES. 

A COMPANY  is  advertised  for  establishing  swimming-baths 
in  the  Thames,  and  a  system  is  to  be  adopted  by  which  "a 
continuous  flow  of  clean  water "  will  be  produced  in  a  floating- 
bath  to  be  stationed  oti'  Somerset  House.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find 
that  the  London  Swimming  Club  contemplates  the  possibility  of 
filtering  and  purifying  the  water  of  the  Thames,  so  that  it  may  be 
fit  for  bathing.  A  few  years  ago  this  would  have  been  manifestly 
impossible,  but  the  river  has  now  ceased  to  be  the  common  sewer 
of  the  metropolis,  and,  although  far  from  clean,  it  is  not  so  irre- 
claimably  filthy  as  it  used  to  be.  The  protection  of  rivers  from 
pollution  is  likely  indeed  to  receive  increased  attention.  There  is 
hardly  any  limit  to  the  quantity  of  fish  that  might  be  obtained  from 
our  rivers  under  proper  management,  but  we  must  choose  between 
the  comparative  advantages  of  a  river  and  a  drain ;  for,  if  we  send 
refuse  down  a  stream,  we  cannot  expect  salmon  to  come  up  it.  The 
Inspectors  of  Salmon  Fisheries,  in  their  Report  for  1872,  show 
that  much  remains  to  be  done  for  the  preservation  of  rivers  from 
sewage  and  other  matters  still  more  poisonous.  We  are  told  that 
upon  the  Trent  large  works  have  been  erected  for  the  manufacture 
of  artificial  manure.  The  quick  fence  of  the  neighbouring  fields 
and  some  of  the  trees  had  been  killed  by  the  fumes  of  these  works. 
But  it  was  not  the  duty  of  the  Inspector  to  investigate  the  effect 
of  these  works  upon  the  adjoining  land.  He,  however,  received 
evidence  that  the  river  was  rendered  filthy  by  the  discharge  from 
these  works.  The  same  Inspector  describes  the  condition  of  the 
Wear,  which  rises  in  a  district  rich  in  lead  ore : — "  Its  tribu- 
taries have  generally  the  appearance  of  a  greyish  pea-soup,  and 
their  consistence  is  at  times  so  thick  as  to  allow  birds  to  rest 
upon  their  surface."  Not  only  liquid,  but  solid,  refuse  is 
cast  into  the  Wear,  which  was  lately  employed  to  carry  away 
the  matter  excavated  from  a  tunnel  a  mile  long.  Besides 
the  washings  of  lead-mines,  the  sewage  of  the  district  is  poured 
into  the  "VN'ear.  "  The  river  at  Bishop  Auckland,  which  a  few 
years  ago  was  a  beautiful  trouting  stream,  now  trails  its  course 
in  appearance  as  a  black  snake."  A  few  miles  further  down  a 
pleasing  variety  is  afforded  by  a  brook,  which  enters  the  river, 
"  presenting  the  red  appearance  of  rusted  iron."  This  is  caused 
by  the  water  pumped  from  a  colliery,  which  is  so  thick  and  foul 
as  to  destroy  all  animal  life.  Cattle  will  not  drink  its  waters,  and 
this  once  beautiful  stream  is  quite  useless  to  the  country  it  passes 
through.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  stream  which  enters  the 
river ,at  Chester-le-Street,  although  a  few  years  ago  this  stream 
abounded  with  fish  of  the  salmon  kind.  At  Durham  the  in- 
habitants make  the  river-banks  the  depository  of  their  building- 
rubbish,  and  many  families  cast  their  ashes  into  the  stream. 
Indeed,  the  practice  of  using  the  river  as  an  economical  scavenger 
is  extensively  carried  on  both  above  and  below  the  city. 
Chemical  works  also  add  their  refuse  to  poison  the  water.  Thus 
this  unhappy  river  is  either  grey  or  red  or  black  in  colour,  besides 
being  everywhere  fflthy ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  formation  of  a 
fishing  district  may  put  some  check  upon  pollution.  The  other 
Commissioner,  Mr.  Buckland,  adds  a  few  touches  to  the  picture. 
The  Wear  is,  he  says,  a  very  rapid  river,  and  a  great 
many  lead  and  other  mines  use  the  bed  of  the  river  as  a  con- 
venient channel  to  get  rid  of  the  refuse  of  their  works.  "  The 
consequence  is  that  the  stones  in  the  river,  instead  of  being  a  bed 
of  natural  gravel,  might  be  taken  for  an  abnormal  geological 
formation  of  a  most  unusual  character."  The  natural  spawning- 
beds  in  the  river  are  almost  entirely  destroyed,  for  even  if  the  fish 
were  able  to  find  a  good  spawning  place  and  lay  their  eggs  in  it, 
the  first  flood  would  either  uproot  the  bed  altogether,  or  else 
cover  it  over  with  several  feet  of  stones  of  all  sizes  and  kinds. 
But  in  spite  of  all  tliese  disadvantages  salmonidte  are  by  no 
means  extinct  in  the  Wear.  There  are  but  few  salmon  proper, 
but  bull  trout  are  pretty  plentiful.  Mr.  Buckland  thinks  that  some- 
thing might  be  done  towards  purification,  but  he  does  not  expect 
much.  The  Wear  and  the  South  Tyne,  he  says,  are  rivers  given  up 
to  the  commercial  interests  of  mine-owners.  The  stock  of  fish 
required  to  populate  these  waters  costs  nothing,  as  the  fish  come 
of  their  own  accord  from  the  sea  ;  and  it  seems  a  pity  to  impose  a 
barrier  between  them  and  the  localities  to  which  nature  prompts 
them  to  ascend  for  the  purpose  of  spawning.    I'ossibly  some  of 


the  ova  and  fry  may  be  killed  by  the  pollutions,  but  if  tlio  floods 
and  other  conditions  aro  favourable,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  possilde 
that  a  certain  part  of  thein  will  survive.  For  these  reasons  j\lr. 
Buckland  hopes  that  the  gentlemen  living  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wear  will  form  the  river  into  a  fishing  district,  and  thus  give  it 
the  chance  hitherto  denied  to  it  of  producing  many  thousands 
more  fish  than  heretofore. 

The  general  subject  of  the  obstruction  and  pollution  of  rivers 
becomes  yearly  more  important.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  prevent  alike  the  poisoning  of  water  and  the  destruction 
of  watercourses.  When  this  has  been  done,  and  proper  salmon- 
passes  thave  been  constructed  on  all  our  rivers,  we  may  expect 
that  the  supply  of  salmon  will  be  largely  increased.  JCven  in 
Australia  the  price  of  cattle  is  said  to  be  rising,  and  fish  lias 
at  least  one  advantage  over  flesh  as  food,  that  to  a  large  and 
increasing  extent  it  imports  itself.  The  number  of  salmon  caught 
with  the  net  in  the  Tyne,  or  rather  at  its  mouth,  in  1872  was 
close  upon  1 30,000.  Mr.  Buckland  thinks  that  more  fish  than  are 
due  to  the  Tyne  ascend  that  river  in  the  spawning  season.  But  if 
they  do  this  in  spite  of  the  pollutions  of  which  Mr.  Buckland  com- 
plains, the  manufacturers  of  Newcastle  may  regard  his  complaints 
as  unimportant.  He  probably  means,  however,  that  the  salmon 
do  ascend  the  river,  but  not  so  readily  or  so  far  as  they  would  if 
it  were  pure  throughout  its  course.  He  says  that  the  salmon 
fisheries  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river  are  fully  aware  of  the 
barrier  placed  between  them  and  their  due  share  of  fish  by  the 
pollution  poured  into  the  river  at  Newcastle.  The  prosperity  of 
these  upper  fisheries  appears  to  be  dependent  upon  copious  floods 
which  render  the  chemical  refuse  of  Newcastle  comparatively 
innocuous.  The  disposal  of  this  refuse  otherwise  than  by  pouring 
it  into  the  river  is  of  course  possible  at  some  increased  expense  to 
the  manufacturers  who  produce  it.  Some  additional  profit  to 
these  manufacturers  is  in  fact  gained  by  the  loss  of  those  interested 
in  the  fisheries  above  them.  The  question  is  whether  the  country 
gains  more  by  polluting  rivers  than  it  would  by  keeping  them 
clean.  If  it  does  not,  the  pollution  ought  to  be  stopped  by  general 
legislation,  instead  of  trusting  to  the  local  and  partial  operations 
which  these  Inspectors  describe.  If  this  subject  were  thoroughly 
understood,  we  believe  that  the  result  which  the  Inspectors  desire 
would  be  attained.  To  make  it  understood,  there  is  need  of 
lectures  with  illustrations,  and  we  are  glad  to  observe  that  a 
museum  formed  by  Mr.  Buckland  is  part  of  the  International 
Exhibition.  The  "  food  of  the  people  "  question  need  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  the  exclusive  property  of  political  agitators. 

The  pertinacity  with  which  salmon  force  themselves  up  suit- 
able rivers  was  well  shown  last  year  in  the  Axe.  It  is  stated 
that  two  farmers  saw  a  large  salmon  cross  the  turnpike  road  which 
was  flooded  by  the  Yarty  Bridge,  about  a  mile  from  Axminster. 
The  statement  of  these  farmers  is  communicated  to  the  Inspectors 
by  a  gentleman  who  adds  that  he  found  a  salmon  of  ten  and  a  half 
pounds  weight  in  a  field  near  his  garden.  "  It  had  been  spawning 
with  many  others  in  the  little  Corry  river,  which  is  a  tributary  of 
the  Yarty,"  which  flows  into  the  Axe  below  Axminster.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  Devonshire  streams,  flowing 
through  an  unenlightened  country,  are  not  polluted  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  chemical  works.  A  pass  lately  constructed  on  the  Yarty 
weir  is  reported  to  be  a  decided  success.  There  are  several  miles 
of  excellent  spawning  ground  available  for  salmon  above  the  town 
weir  at  Axminster.  This,  says  Mr.  Buckland,  is  a  very  formid- 
able weir.  Salmon  try  to  jump  it,  and  fall  back.  The  making  of 
passes  at  this  and  the  weirs  higher  up  the  river  is  a  mere  question 
of  expense,  but  the  proprietors  of  land  on  the  river  do  not  seem 
to  be  agreed  as  to  the  advisableness  of  incurring  it.  Some  of  them 
say  that  they  do  not  want  the  salmon,  as  they  would  spoil  their 
trout  angling,  which  is  now  excellent.  Mr.  Buckland  thinks  that 
the  upper  proprietors  would  not  get  enough  salmon  angling  to 
reward  them  for  their  expenses,  as  in  all  probability  the  salmon 
would  not,  except  in  extraordinary  seasons,  ascend  so  high  during 
the  present  open  season  as  to  give  them  much  sport,  uuless,  in- 
deed, the  angling  were  prolonged  into  November.  He  thinks  this 
privilege  might  be  granted  to  the  Axe.  It  seems  a  pity  that 
"  some  of  the  best  spawning  ground  in  Eugland  "  should  be  left 
unproductive. 

Turning  again  to  the  North,  we  find  that  a  curious  question 
exists  with  regard  to  the  Solway.  This,  say  the  Inspectors,  ought 
to  be  for  their  purposes  an  English  estuary,  because  there  are  onlv 
two  salmon  rivers  that  flow  into  it — namely,  the  Esk  and  the 
Eden,  and  "  the  first  is  by  statute  and  the  second  by  nature  an 
English  river."  But  the  centre  of  the  low-water  channel  of  the 
Solway  is  the  boundary  between  England  and  Scotland.  Fisher- 
men on  the  Scotch  side  pay  no  licence  duty,  while  they  partici- 
pate in  the  benefit  derived  from  the  expenditure  of  the  money 
levied  on  fishermen  on  the  English  side.  This  may  be  true,  but 
we  should  be  surprised  if  Scotch  laudowners  could  be  induced  by 
any  argument  of  justice  or  expediency  to  consent  to  be  united  to  an 
English  district.  They  would  probably  answer  to  their  own  entire 
satisfaction  that  Parliament  was  at  liberty  to  make  all  the  tributaries 
of  the  Solway,  for  purposes  of  conservancy,  Scottish  rivers.  Tiie 
dalmon-spearing  and  smuggling  of  the  Solway  furnished  Scott  with 
some  of  the  most  vivid  scenes  of  his  novel  of  liedijuuntlet.  The 
smuggling  has  ceased  under  the  influence  of  flscal  chauges,  and 
the  fishermen,  at  least  on  the  English  side,  must  be  a  more  quiet 
and  reasonable  race  than  they  once  were  if  they  pay  licence  duty 
to  be  expended  in  prospective  and  perhaps  questionable  advan- 
tages. They  might  say.  There  have  always  been  salmon  in  the 
Solway,  and  we  do  not  care  fur  their  iuJrease  in  the  Eden.  Ou 
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the  -whole,  it  would  appear  that  the  Acts  for  the  preservation  of 
salmoi-i  have  been  fairly  carried  out.  There  is  no  doubt  a  good  deal 
of  poaching,  and  sometimes  of  a  violent  kind,  as  the  pitmen  are  or 
were  apt  to  help  themselves  with  a  strong  hand  to  the  produce  of 
neighbouring  rivers.  But  now  that  they  get  whatever  wages  they 
choose  to  ask,  they  ought  to  be  above  such  depredations,  or  at  any 
rate  they  ought  to  show  their  enlightenment  by  only  poaching 
during  the  legal  season.  They  are  at  any  rate  capable  of  under- 
standing that  the  operations  of  nature,  if  uninterrupted,  are  bountiful 
almost  beyond  computation. 

The  next  river  to  the  Tyne  in  the  North  is  the  Coquet, 
in  which  the  bull-trout  are  irrepressible.  The  salmon  and  the 
bull-trout  cannot  satisfactorily  co-exist,  and  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  kill  down  the  inferior  for  the  sake  of  the  superior 
kind  of  fish.  But  the  result  of  the  experiment  has  been  to 
incline  Mr.  Buckland  to  abandon  the  Coquet  to  the  bull-trout, 
and  to  look  to  the  Tyne  and  other  rivers  for  the  salmon. 
He  says  that  in  October  last,  when  he  visited  the  Wark- 
worth  trap,  the  water  was  let  off,  "  and  I  waded  about  in  the 
trap  some  inches  over  my  knees  in  a  solid  mass  of  struggling 
living  bull-trout,  some  of  them  of  very  large  size."  He  saj's  that 
the  bull-trout  will  fetch  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  much  as  the  salmon 
in  the  public  markets.  There  have  been  taken  at  Warkworth  in 
six  years  close  upon  72,000  of  these  fish,  and  after  all  this  "kill- 
ing down  "  they  were  last  year  more  numerous  and  larger  than 
ever.  The  drainage  on  the  Coquet  is  now  so  good  that  a  heavy 
"  spate  "  or  flood  runs  off  in  two  days.  It  follows  that  the  weirs 
are  higher,  as  far  as  salmon  are  concerned,  than  they  were  forty 
years  ago,  while  tlie  bull-trout,  which  is  a  much  stronger  fish, 
manages  to  jump  the  weirs,  or,  being  endowed  with  a  superior  in- 
tellect, gets  up  the  passes.  Energetic  efforts  are  being  made  to 
restore  the  salmon  in  the  Coquet,  but  Mr.  Buckland,  although  not 
discouraging  these  efforts,  would  evidently  prefer  to  let  nature 
have  her  own  way  and  leave  this  river  to  the  bull-trout.  Speaking 
generally,  he  says  that  our  rivers  have  now  been  under  protection 
for  eleven  years,  and  he  feels  convinced,  though  it  may  seem  a 
heresy  to  say  so,  that  in  some  of  them  there  are  too  many  breed- 
ing fish.  The  natural  remedy  would  be  to  open  up  as  much 
spawning  ground  as  possible.  It  has  been  shown  how  this  may 
be  done  in  the  Axe,  and  similar  opportunities  might  be  found 
elsewhere.  But  even  this,  says  Mr.  Buckland,  will  not  be  quite 
suiiicient,  and  he  inclines  to  allow,  upon  due  inquiry  and  considera- 
tion, some  extension  of  the  open  season  in  special  cases.  It  is  very 
satisfactory  to  have  got  to  this  point  in  eleven  years. 


ANTIQUITIES  AT  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

IT  is  perhaps  not  yet  sufficiently  known,  even  among  that  in- 
creasing number  of  persons  in  all  ranks  who  believe  in  the 
usefulness  of  acquiring  and  studying  ancient  objects  of  artistic  and 
archreological  value,  that  a  collection  of  antiquities  of  the  very 
highest  importance  is  now  within  our  grasp.  Gathered  from 
various  quartei-s,  the  choicest  gems  of  many  a  private  cabinet  and 
the  carefully  selected  results  of  many  an  excavation,  these  objects 
are  now  for  the  most  part  in  this  country,  and  in  charge  of  the 
authorities  of  the  British  Museum,  where,  on  application,  they 
may  be  seen.  The  list  is  a  long  one,  but  we  should  find  a  diffi- 
culty in  mentioning  any  single  item  which  is  not  to  be  desired 
even  by  that  rich  treasure-house.  It  includes  some  twenty  pieces 
of  marble  and  stone  sculpture ;  over  a  hundred  terra  cottas,  not 
reckoning  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  fictile  vases ;  forty  works 
or  so  in  ivory,  and  twenty-five  in  amber,  while  the  bronzes  num- 
ber about  a  hundred  and  seventy-five.  We  have  named  these 
last,  though,  after  the  manner  of  the  lady's  postscript,  among 
them  the  most  important  matters  may  be  found. 

Foremost  in  rank  is  the  bronze  head  supposed  to  be  of  Aphrodite. 
Of  this  work  we  had  heard  before  its  recent  arrival  in  this  country. 
Found,  as  it  would  seem,  in  Thessaly,  but  imdcr  what  precise 
cii'cumstances  we  kuow  not,  it  was  brouj^ht  to  Rome,  and  we 
sincerely  trust  that  it  may  never  be  allowed  to  leave  England.  In 
this  we  have  an  undoubtedly  original  and  cardmal  work  by  one 
of  the  great  sculptors  of  the  greatest  period  of  Grecian  art. 
Later  than  Phidias,  it  is  possibly  a  masterpiece  of  his  great  pupil 
Alciimenes ;  or,  if  we  are  to  assign  it  to  so  late  a  time  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  transition  (circa  400  it.c),  it  may  be  by  the  elder 
C'ephisodotus,  a  great  sculptor  of  statues  of  the  gods  and  worker 
in  bronze ;  but  tiiis  is  at  present  mere  conjecture.  The  head  inclines 
to  liie  left,  witli  full  open  eyes  (wanting,  alas!  from  their  vacant 
sockets),  and  lips  the  beauty  of  whose  lines  pas.-es  conception, 
which,  slightly  parted,  are  arching  with  an  expression  of  the  most 
kindly  sympatliy  towards  the  object  whom  the  goddess  regards. 
A  diadem,  proliably  of  gold,  once  crowned  the  brow,  as  is  proved 
by  the  points  for  its  attachment,  which  still  renuun,  and  by  tiie 
Bolid  circlet  of  bronze  which  ibruied  its  lower  rini.  The  head  of 
Apollo,  on  the  I'amous  type  of  the  coins  of  Aniplupoli.s  (circa  400 
D.C,  according  to  Jiiandis)  is  very  similar  in  genc^ral  artistic 
cbaincter  to  the  gn  at  work  before  us.  Tiiis  noble  embodiment  of 
a  glorious  ideal  of  female  majesty,  sublime  x-i  a  conception  of  sym- 
pathizing Deity  ill  liunnm  form,  is  grand  without  severity  ;  perfect 
m  the  outline  of  the  features,  in  their  expression  more  thim  beau- 
tiful. It  is  no  subsequent  copy  by  weaker  hands,  or  of  Jioman 
times,  nor  a  mere  part  of  an  architectural  eiuichment,  as  is  the 
niatciilci'S  Phidian  liii-zc,  but  the  head  oi"  a  goddess  statue,  sublimo 
occupant  of  no  mean  >'lirine.  (Jf  hucIi  giuat  W(n-lis  how  liltle  do 
\?e  really  kuow  I    When  we  speak  of  the  uiasterpieces  of  Phidias 


or  Scopas,  we  talk  of  dreams,  flitting  fancies  of  the  perished 
past,  the  feebleness  of  which  is  proved  by  such  a  reality  as  that 
before  us. 

Another  bronze  of  much  smaller  size,  found  at  Tarentum,  is  a 
recumbent  figure,  by  some  likened  to  the  Thesetis  of  the  eastern 
pediment  of  the  Parthenon ;  but  it  strikes  us  that  the  pose  is  more 
like  to  that  of  the  headless  Cephisus  of  the  western  gable.  This 
is  perhaps  the  very  finest  work  of  its  size  that  has  come  down  to 
us ;  the  head  is  a  gem  of  firt  enhanced  by  the  charm  of  a  rich 
patina.  Again  there  is  a  small  figure  of  Minerva,  with  diamond 
eyes  (literally)  and  silver-inlaid  robe ;  a  choice  but  earlier  work. 
Nor  must  we  forget  two  most  important  inscriptions  on  tablets  of 
that  metal.  One  is  the  celebrated  "  Tavolad'Agnoni,"  incised  with 
names  of  the  Oscan  divinities,  corresponding  with  the  Greek,  in 
characters  of  the  former  language,  a  sort  of  litany  appealing  to  the 
various  gods,  as  deciphered  by  Mommsen.  The  other  is  a  record 
of  the  college  of  priests  of  Tiber,  illustrated  by  Henzen,  and  found 
at  Ostia.  Nor  should  we  pass  over  the  wonderful  votive  strigile 
found  at  Pcteneste,  with  admirably  modelled  female  figtire  to  form 
the  handle ;  the  only  object  found,  except  a  marble  alabastron,  in  a 
huge  sarcophagus  some  two-and-twentj'  feet  beneath  the  surface. 
A  perfectly  preserved  portrait-bust  of  ^'Elius  Ciesar,  with  enamel 
eyes,  found  in  Sicily,  is  an  object  of  great  rarity.  The  bear  de- 
serves notice,  as  do  many  statuettes,  some  helmets,  horse  trappings,  ■ 
&c.,  of  bronze,  not  omitting  an  exquisite  little  bust  from  Praeneste,. 
inlaid  with  silver. 

First  among  the  marbles  is  the  noble  head  of  Hera,  found  at 
Agrigentum,  a  grand  Greek  work  only  second  in  value  to  the  un- 
equalled Aphrodite  from  Thessaly.  A  portrait  of  the  young^ 
Augustus  is  finer  than  that  in  the  Vatican,  and  in  abetter  state  of 
preservation,  possessing  that  rare  member,  its  own  nose,  perfectly 
intact.  And  this  is  only  one  of  a  series  of  Imperial  portrait-busts- 
A  life-size  female  figure,  finely  draped,  somewhat  after  the  mannei 
of  the  Artemisia,  may  be  the  portrait  of  a  priestess,  or  of  Livia, 
It  is  a  noble  work,  perhaps  of  the  Augustan  age. 

The  Etruscan  Sarcophagus  of  terra-cotta  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  which  has  been  discovered  in  that  material.  It  is  of  the- 
largest  size,  and  the  cover  is  surmounted  by  a  male  and  a  female- 
figure  reclining  together  as  at  a  banquet.  The  former  is  but 
slightly  draped,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  head,  purely  Eti'us- 
can,  may  be  regarded  as  analogous,  rather  than  as  having  affinity, 
to  some  of  the  Cypriote  sculptures.  Mark  the  not  unsuccessful 
effort  at  modelling  in  the  torso,  and  the  peculiar  management  of 
the  joints  of  the  lank  limbs.  The  lady  is  draped  in  a  closely-lying, 
dress  of  a  striped  material,  evidently  of  thin  texture,  which  might 
well  have  been  of  similar  make  to  the  gauzy  silks  of  Broussa. 
Corresponding  in  size  to  that  in  the  Campana  collection  at  the 
Louvre,  this  is  probably  of  a  somewhat  earlier  period,  anterior  to 
the  Roman  Conquest;  it  is  from  Cervetri.  In  the  Louvre  specimen 
the  Sarcophagus  is  merely  ornamented  with  a  Greek  honeysuckle 
or  palmette  bordering,  but  on  this  a  frieze  of  many  figures  in 
rilievo  occupies  the  front  and  sides.  At  one  end,  the  two  goddess- 
born  heroes,  Achilles  and  Memnon  the  beautiful,  armed  for  the 
fight,  are  taking  leave  of  their  mothers  and  female  friends.  Each- 
bears  a  shield,  on  which  his,  so  to  speak,  armorial  insignia  are- 
blazoned.  On  that  held  by  (presumably)  Achilles  a  panther's  head 
is  represented,  in  relief,  holding  a  serpent  in  the  mouth ;  on  the 
shield  of  the  other  warrior  is  a  living  eagle.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  use  of  these  heraldic  emblems  on  a  monument  of  such 
importance  and  early  date ;  their  not  unfrequent  occurrence  on 
painted  vases  is  well  known.  On  the  longer  front  the  fight  is 
represented  in  the  centre ;  the  golden  balance  has  sunk  to  Mem- 
non's  scale,  and  he  is  falling  beneath  the  victor's  spear,  aided  by  a 
panther  which  attacks  his  lower  limbs.  On  either  side  are- 
friends,  and  on  that  of  Memnon  a  genius  is  tlj'ing  upwai'ds. 
The  wailing  Eos  and  her  companions  are  represented  at  the 
other  end,  while  the  back  is  occupied  bj'  what  appears  to 
be  the  picture  of  the  funereal  feast ;  but  these  claim  further 
study.  Moreover  a  long  inscription  in  the  Etruscan  character  is 
painted  round  the  upper  edge.  This  inscription,  at  present  only 
partially  read,  would  seem  to  denote  that  the  sarcophagus  was 
occupied  by  a  lady,  tanxia.veli.v.mattina.ivis'ata.  And  it  may 
perhaps  be  inferred,  so  far  as,  without  more  careful  consideratiou 
and  study,  we  may  be  permitted  to  conjecture,  that  both  the  per- 
sonages represented  en  ronde  house  on  the  lid  were  members  of  the 
VELIA  family.  The  execution  of  these  rilievi  is  rather  fiat,  but 
very  able,  minute  in  the  details,  but  not  wanting  in  modellinj^  and 
action.  So  with  the  larger  figures ;  there  is  observant  knowledge; 
displayed  in  the  treatment  of  the  nuiscles,  and  in  the  way  in  which 
the  f(U'm  is  made  apparent  beneath  the  drapery  of  the  female 
figure.  Sandals  in  darker-coloured  clay  are  on  the  lady's  feet, 
and  a  kind  of  diapering  pattern  on  tiie  skin,  extending  some  way 
above  the  ankle,  may  indicate  a  sort  of  thin  sock  or  lining,  the 
silken  or  fine  gauzy  linen  hose  of  that  remote  day.  Tlio  necklet 
she  wears  is,  in  fashion,  the  counterpart  of  some  of  those  now  in 
the  Jewel-room  upstairs.  Siren-formed  feet  support  the  chest  at 
each  of  its  four  angles.  Also  of  terra  cotta  are  the  unique  imper- 
sonations of  the  I'antaloon,  the  Glutton,  the  Parasite,  and  the 
Thief — tiie  four  leading  characters  of  antique  comedj,  most  curious- 
and  extremely  dndl. 

Wo  cannot  dwell  on  many  more  of  these  Etruscan  works,  but 
must  mention  the  iniportiintcarvings  in  ivory  and  amlier  before 
wo  pass  on  to  the  hctile  vases,  among  wliicli  are  many  of  the 
greatest  beauty  and  interest.  An  early  archaic  jug  (conochoo)^ 
with  hawk  or  eagle  heati,  is  without  a  rival ;  the  IMiytons  would 
bo  matchless  were  wo  not  assured  that  others  far  finer  are  now 
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upon  the  road  to  England.  The  preservation  of  the  original 
colouring  and  gilding  upon  some  is  very  remarkable  ;  we  must 
note  al?o  the  flask  or  lekijthus,  formed  as  a  lion,  and  in  a  state 
as  though  it  had  been  made  yesterday.  Last,  but  not  least,  is 
the  vase  of  Eleusis,  found  at  Capua,  and  representing  the  person- 
ages of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  Winkelmann  had  declared  that 
the  major  divinities  were  present  at  the  mysteries,  an  idea  re- 
jected by  other  archseologists ;  but  he  maintained  his  belief, 
asserting  that  sooner  or  later  the  discovery  of  some  monument 
would  prove  the  correctness  of  his  opinion.  And  here  it  is — a 
drinking-vase,  used  perhaps  at  the  rites,  figured  with  the  greater 
and  the  lesser  gods,  from  Zeus  downwards,  all  inscribed  with 
their  names,  including  Eumolpos  the  founder,  and  an  impersona- 
tion of  Eleusis.  The  artist  has  also  given  us  his  own,  scratched 
upon  the  handle  of  the  cup. 

We  have  only  ventured  to  touch  upon  the  leading  objects  of 
this  rich  collection,  the  result  of  years  of  assiduity  aided  by  con- 
summate judgment  on  the  part  of  its  owner.  Signer  Alessandro 
Castellani.  Much  was  said  about  the  loss  of  the  De  Cesnola 
gatherings  of  Cypriote  sculptures,  and  grave  charges  of  supineness 
were  brought  against  those  who  advise  the  powers  that  be  as  to 
what  should  and  what  should  not  be  purchased  for  the  British 
Museum.  We  are  always  glad  to  see  such  signs  of  discontent, 
for  they  prove  the  existence  of  a  growing  public  interest  in  the 
enrichment  of  our  archjEological  collections.  It  is,  however, 
•only  fair  to  remember  that  the  Museum  authorities  have  to  weigh 
relative  claims  of  importance  in  acquisitions,  and  are  fettered  by 
economical  considerations  in  the  expenditure  of  a  too  limited 
annual  grant;  and  when  an  entire  collection  or  series  of  objects, 
the  result  of  some  special  excavation  or  the  accumulation  of 
some  expert  devotee,  is  oft'ered  for  purchase,  a  special  grant  must 
be  asked  for  from  a  sometimes  too  parsimonious  Treasury  and 
Parliament.  Such  a  case  is  that  now  before  us.  We  have  the 
chance  of  securing  a  collection  of  objects  far  more  valuable  than 
the  Cypriote  remains,  and  the  possible  acquisition  of  which 
may  well  have  been  deemed  more  worthy  of  consideration  in  the 
interests  of  art  and  of  antiquity.  All  lovers  of  art  in  its  highest 
phase  and  all  true  archEeologists  will  join  us  in  the  hope,  which 
has  been  already  expressed  in  various  quarters,  and,  it  is  said, 
supported  by  the  recommendation  of  the  Trustees,  that  this 
j)recious  collection  may  not  be  lost  to  England. 


REVIEWS. 


STEPHEtf  ON  LIBERTY,  EQUALITY,  ANT)  FRATERNITY.* 

MR,  STEPHEN'S  Essay  on  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity 
is  one  of  the  most  vduable  contributions  to  political  philo- 
sophy which  have  been  published  in  recent  times ;  but  it  presents 
some  difficulty  to  reviewers  who  generally  agree  with  Mr. 
Stephen's  conclusions.  A  capable  adversary  would,  as  Mr. 
Stephen  says  of  Mr.  Mill's  Essaij  on  Liberty,  naturally  prefer  the 
ablest,  the  most  reasonable,  and  the  clearest  statement  of  the 
doctrines  which  he  might  attempt  to  confute ;  and  a  more  or  less 
sympathetic  writer  has  an  equal  interest  in  the  lucid  and  forcible 
presentation  of  opinions  which  are  partially  his  own ;  but  it  is  neither 
easy  nor  profitable  to  abridge  condensed  propositions,  or  to  select 
and  detach  from  their  proper  place  separate  links  of  a  consecutive 
argument.  Even  quotation  of  epigrammatic  phrases  would  pro- 
duce a  false  impression  of  the  character  of  the  grave  and  weighty 
treatise  in  which  they  are  occasionally  interspersed.  The  general 
result  of  Mr.  Stephen's  inquiry  into  liberty  is  that,  according  to 
circumstances,  it  may  be  good,  or  bad,  or  neutral.  "  People  who 
have  the  gift  of  using  pathetic  language  ought  not  to  glorify 
the  word  liberty  as  they  do,  but  ought  as  far  as  possible  to  ask 
'themselves,  before  going  into  ecstasies  over  any  particular  case  of 
it,  Who  is  left  at  liberty  to  do  what,  and  what  is  the  restraint 
^:om  which  he  is  liberated  ?  "  If  every  man  has  a  right  to  be  on  an 
equality  with  every  other  man,  "  you  certainly  give  a  very  distinct 
sense  of  Equality  and  Fraternity,  but  you  must  absolutely  exclude 
liberty.  Experience  has  proved  that  this  is  not  merely  a 
theoretical,  but  also  a  practical,  difficulty.  It  is  the  standing*  and 
insuperable  obstacle  to  all  socialist  schemes,  and  it  explains  their 
failure."  Mr.  Stephen  thinks  that  Mr.  Mill's  estimate  of  average 
•human  nature  is  unduly  low,  and  he  wonders  how  "  a  man  who 
thinks  thus  of  his  fellow-creatures  can  with  any  degree  of  consis- 
tency be  the  advocate  of  liberty  in  the  sense  of  a  negation  of  all 
government,  and  of -equality  in  any  sense  at  all.  Given  a  herd  of 
Btupid  fools  who  are  never  to  be  coerced,  and  who  are  to  keep 
cveay  one  from  rising  above  their  own  level,  and  what  will  you 
ever  get  to  the  end  of  time  except  a  herd  of  stupid  fools  ?  Man- 
kind upon  this  system  would  be  like  a  set  of  what  Strauss  calls  the 
'Dr-Afien,  or  primeval  apes  of  Mr.  Darwin's  theory,  with  just 
sense  enough  to  defeat  the  principle  of  natural  selection.  Their 
tme  maxim  would  be  to  single  out  every  ape  who  had  got  a  few 
rudiments  of  human  qualities  in  him,  and,  instead  of  making  him 
their  king,  stone  him  to  death."  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Stephen  con- 
cludes that  equality,  like  liberty,  is  a  big  name  for  a  small 
thing."  "  What  little  can  be  truly  said  of  equality  is  that,  as  a 
Tact,  human  beings  are  not  equal ;  that  in  their  dealings  with 
one  anatbfsr  they  ought  to  recognize  real  inequalities  where  they 
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exist  as  much  as  substantial  equality  whei'e  it  exists."  Fraternity 
commends  itself,  if  possible,  still  less  to  Mr.  Stephen's  taste  and 
understanding  than  either  of  the  two  other  component  parts  of 
the  popular  triad.  "  So  far  from  joining  in  Mr.  Swinburne's  odd 
address  to  France,  '  Therefore  thy  sins,  which  are  many,  are  for- 
given thee  because  thou  hast  loved  much,'  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  French  way  of  loving  the  human  race  is  the  one  of  their  many 
sins  which  it  is  most  difficult  to  forgive."  "As  to  calling  all 
human  creatures  indiscriminately  my  brothers  and  sisters,  I  will  do 
no  such  thing.  I  have  far  too  much  respect  for  real  relations  to 
give  these  endearing  names  to  all  sorts  of  people  of  whom  I  know, 
and  for  whom  I  practically  care,  nothing."  "It  would  want  the 
clearest  of  airimaginablo  revelations  to  make  me  try  to  love  a  con- 
siderable number  of  people  whom  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention,  or 
afl'ect  to  care  about  masses  of  men  with  whom  I  have  nothing 
to  do."  "  The  real  truth  is  that  the  human  race  is  so  big,  so 
various,  so  little  known,  that  no  one  can  really  love  it.  You  can 
at  most  fancy  that  you  love  some  imaginary  representative  of  bits 
of  it,  which  when  examined  are  only  your  own  fancies  personified, 
A  progress  which  lends  people  to  attach  increased  importance  to 
phantoms  is  not  a  glorious  thing,  in  my  eyes  at  all  events.  It  is 
a  progress  towards  a  huge  Social  Science  Association,  embracing 
in  itself  all  the  Exeter  Halls  that  ever  were  boru  or  thought  of. 
From  such  a  religion  of  humanity  I  can  only  say,  in  the  deepest 
tones  of  alarm  and  horror,  'Good  Lord,  deliver  us.'  " 

From  Mr.  Mill's  theories  of  the  true  relation  of  women  to  men 
Mr.  Stephen  utterly  dissents.  In  his  judgment  the  absolute 
equality  of  husband  and  wife  is  inconsistent  with  the  institution 
of  marriage.  If  the  marriage  contract  excluded  the  relation  of 
authority  and  obedience,  the  only  effective  remedy  for  a  breach  of 
the  agreement  would  be  found  in  facility  of  divorce ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  laxity  of  the  bond  of  marriage  would  in  the  great  majo- 
rity of  cases  tend  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  woman,  as  having 
fewer  resources,  and  as  losing  her  power  of  attraction  earlier. 
As  long  as  marriage  is  permanent  and  independent  of  the  caprice 
of  either  party,  the  question  of  equality  is  not  to  be  solved  by  dis- 
cussion, but  by  the  inevitable  facts  of  the  case.  Although  there  are 
many  exceptions,  arising  sometimes  from  the  real  superiority  of  the 
wife  to  her  husband,  and  more  often  from  the  coincidence  of  perver- 
sity on  her  part  and  of  weakness  on  his  part,  as  a  general  rule  every 
man  is,  as  he  ought  to  be,  master  in  his  own  house.  The  large  powers 
over  domestic  and  social  arrangements  which  are  commonly  exer- 
cised by  the  mistress  of  the  house  are  held  by  delegation.  The 
admission  of  women  to  political  functions  is  the  idlest  demand 
which  has  ever  been  made  the  subject  of  political  agitation.  It 
may  be  true  that  women  are  for  the  most  part  naturally  Tories, 
though  on  extraordinary  occasions  they  might  be  prone  to  revolu- 
tionary and  anarchical  excesses ;  but  at  all  times  they  would  be 
really  controlled  and  instigated  by  men.  Ineradicable  dissimi- 
larity is  an  imsafe  foundation  of  equality.  When  babies  are  re- 
cognized as  free  agents  and  as  the  equals  of  their  parents,  the 
reversal  of  the  natural  relation  between  the  sexes  will  become  a 
hopeful  enterprise.  As  Mr.  Stephen  observes  in  connexion  with 
another  branch  of  his  subject,  Mr.  Mill  and  his  followers  assume 
that  "  the  power  of  society  over  persons  in  their  minority  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  absolute,  and  minority  and  mnjority  are  questions  of 
degree,  and  the  line  that  separates  them  is  arbitrary."  The  ex- 
treme theory  of  toleration  or  non-interference  is  perhaps  sufficiently 
confuted  by  the  exceptions  which  are  necessarily  admitted  by  its 
advocates.  Mr.  Mill  allows  that  communities  may  be  advanta- 
geously ruled  by  beneficent  despots  until  they  become  sufficiently, 
civilized  to  regulate  their  affairs  by  the  result  of  free  discussion  ; 
yet  comparative  civilization  and  the  prevalence  of  public  opinion 
are  more  arbitrary  distinctions  than  the  line  between  majority  and 
nonage.  As  Mr.  Stephen  says,  political  feeling  and  action  are 
seldom  determined  by  argument ;  and  only  a  fraction  of  any  popu- 
lation either  forms  or  is  entitled  to  form  an  independent  opinion 
on  any  general  question.  Governments  and  Legislatures  must  for 
many  purposes  take  it  for  granted  that  they  are  themselves  in  the 
right,  and  impose  their  will  on  the  general  community.  Mr, 
Stephen  holds  that,  theoretically  at  least,  their  competence  extends 
to  the  prohibition  of  attacks  on  moral  and  religious  doctrines, 
and  to  the  discouragement  of  systems  which  are  believed 
to  be  false.  His  Indian  experience  has  suggested  to  him 
a  forcible  illustration  derived  from  "  the  action  of  the  British 
Empire,  which  governs,  not  indeed  on  the  principle  that  no  re- 
ligion is  true,  but  distinctly  on  the  principle  that  no  native 
religion  is  true."  The  Government  sincerely  desired  to  exercise 
perfect  impartiality,  but  "  they  foimd,  as  every  one  who  has  to  do 
with  legislation  must  find,  that  laws  must  be  based  on  principles, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  principles  of  legislation 
at  all  unless  you  are  prepared  to  say,  I  am  right  and  you  are 
wrong,  and  your  view  shall  give  way  to  mine  quietly,  gradually, 
and  peaceably ;  but  one  of  us  must  rule  and  the  other  must  obey, 
and  I  mean  to  rule." 

Some  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  Essay  deal  with  the 
relations  of  government  to  morality,  and  of  both  to  religion.  For 
the  modern  figment  of  a  separation  between  the  spiritual  and  the 
temporal  power  Mr.  Stephen  has  not  the  slightest  respect.  A 
free  Church  in  a  free  State,  if  the  doctrine  were  sincerely  accepted, 
would  imply  an  abdication  by  the  Church  of  all  practical  influence 
on  the  most  important  affairs,  and  a  tacit  assumption  on  the  part 
of  the  State  that  the  creed  of  the  Church  was  false,  or  useless,  or 
perhaps  only  doubtful.  While  he  of  course  abstains  from  theo- 
logical discussion,  Mr.  Stephen  asserts  that,  as  a  fact,  European 
morality  has  been  founded  on  religion,"  and  the  destruction  of  on? 
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must  involve  the  reconstruction  of  the  other.  Many  persons  in 
these  days  -wish  to  retain  the  morality  which  they  like  after 
getting  rid  of  the  religion  which  they  disbelieve."  "  Many  persons 
in  these  days  appear  to  me  to  think  that  they  can  reconcile  the 
morals  of  Jesus  Christ  with  the  theology  of  Julius  Ctesar  by  mas- 
querading in  the  Pope's  old  clothes,  and  asking  the  world  at  large 
to  take  their  word  of  honour  that  all  is  well."  Eclectic  systems  of 
relicrion  or  of  religious  ethics  are,  for  the  most  part,  but  round- 
about processes  of  negation  or  destruction.  The  n\unerous  theorists 
and  philanthropists  who  have  undertaken  to  separate  the  butterfrom 
the  honey  are  like  a  man  who  peeled  an  onion  in  the  hope  of  finding 
the  flesh  and  the  kerneh  When  he  had  peeled  off  the  outer  rind,  there 
was  another  slcin  beneath  it;  and  again  another  and  another  till 
there  was  nothing  left  but  a  strong  smell  of  onions  which  clings 
to  his  fingers  to  this  day.  There  are  sufficient  practical  arguments 
against  religious  persecution,  but  absolute  inditt'erence  to  religious 
truth  or  falsehood  ought  not  to  be  erected  into  a  principle.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States,  in  utter  disregard  of  the 
Constitution  and  of  phrases  which  were  universally  accepted  as 
long  as  they  had  no  immediate  application,  is  bent  on  suppressing 
the  questionable  institutions  of  Utah.  If  a  new  sect  in  England 
or  in  any  other  civilized  country  were  to  establish  human 
sacrifices  of  voluntary  victims,  the  first  priest  who  performed  the 
operation  would  assuredly  be  hanged ;  yet,  on  Mr.  Mill's  principles, 
it  would  be  wrong  to  prevent  suicide  by  force,  and  consequently 
the  punishment  of  accessaries  to  an  act  which  was  not  in  itself  un- 
lawful would  be  unjust.  Mr.  Stephen  undertakes  to  show,  by  a 
hypothetical  apology  for  Pontius  Pilate,  that  in  less  extreme  cases 
a  ruler  might  be  justified  in  forcible  interference  with  a  creed 
which,  like  all  genuine  creeds,  had  a  political  bearing. 

If  Mr.  Stephen  were  a  professed  defender  of  established  insti- 
tutions, his  criticisms  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  might 
perhaps  be  equally  forcible,  but  they  would  be  much  less  novel. 
Although  his  subject  has  no  immediate  connexion  with  practical 
politics,  he  avows  himself  a  utilitarian  and  a  disciple  of  Locke,  of 
Bentham,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  Mr.  Mill.  In  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  controversy  utilitarians  were  popularly  regarded  as 
cold-blooded  analysts,  while  it  was  supposed  that  sentiment  and 
association  were  exclusively  invoked  by  their  adversaries.  The 
attempt  to  raise  social  benevolence  into  a  religion  has  in  some 
degree  reversed  the  positions  of  the  disputants.  As  the  Jacobins 
of  the  first  French  lievolution  and  their  modern  successors  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  religious  fanatics,  preachers  of  a  fantastic 
enthusiasm  of  humanity  propound  a  dogmatical  creed  which 
necessarily  provokes  sceptical  comment.  The  more  rational 
followers  of  Comte  reject  the  religious  chimeras  of  his  later  years; 
but  his  mimic  Popery  was  perhaps  only  an  absurd  and  necessary 
consequence  of  his  less  extravagant  social  theories.  Mr.  Mill 
expresses,  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Stephen,  the  belief  that  it  is 
possible  to  give  "  to  the  service  of  humanity,  even  without  the 
aid  of  belief  in  a  Providence,  both  the  psychical  power  and  the 
social  efficacy  of  a  religion ;  making  it  take  hold  of  human  life, 
and  colour  all  thought,  feeling,  and  action  in  a  manner  of  which 
the  greatest  ascendency  ever  exercised  by  any  religion  may  be  but 
a  type  and  foretaste."  It  is  impossible  to  define  the  limits  of 
artificial  sentiment  and  of  organized  imagination.  If  a  great 
community  had,  under  the  infiuence  of  some  powerful  teacher, 
become  convinced  of  the  transcendent  excellence  of  devotion  to 
the  service  of  humanity,  every  effort  would  be  made  to  educate 
the  next  generation  in  a  firm  belief  of  the  popular  creed.  The 
original  enthusiasm  might  be  maintained  and  propagated  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  the 
personal  motives  which  have  operated  in  support  of  other  religions. 
After  a  time  sceptical  inquirers  would  dispute  the  validity  of  the 
arbitrary  dogma  of  universal  benevolence  ;  nor  could  they  fail  to 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  foundation  of  their  faith  was  an 
amiable  fiction.  The  utilitarian  doctrine  at  the  utmost  prescribes 
only  impartial  justice.  A  reasonable  man  will  respect  the  rights 
of  others  as  equal  to  his  own ;  but  he  is  the  proper  trustee  of  his 
own  interests  and  happiness  in  a  sense  in  which  he  is  not  charged 
with  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  general  welfare.  To  idealize 
mankind  or  humanity  into  a  pauper  demigod,  the  object  at  once 
of  charity  and  of  veneration,  is  a  fanciful  amusement.  The 
political  sects  which  have  from  time  to  time  endeavoured  lo 
establish  the  doctrine  of  fraternity  have  for  the  most  part  been 
exceptionally  intolerant  and  cruel,  not  because  they  were  votaries 
of  humanity,  but  because  they  were  fanatics.  Their  successors 
may  perhaps  desire  to  abstain  from  direct  persecution,  but  they 
will  use  any  power  which  they  may  acquire  to  exemplify  their 
own  theories  of  happiness,  and  not  to  gratify  the  inclinations  of 
their  disciples  or  their  subjects.  To  the  irrepressible  self-asser- 
tion of  heretics  who  claim  the  right  of  raising  themselves  above 
the  common  level,  the  dominant  representatives  of  the  religion  of 
humanity  will  ultimately  have  to  present  the  old  alternative  of 
fraternity  or  death.  Equality  and  the  afi'ectionato  relations  which 
are  supposed  to  accompany  it  can  only  bo  maintained  by  force. 
Liberty  of  thought  permits  disbelief  in  the  religion  of  humanity, 
and  liberty  of  action  would  imply  possible  rebellion  against  a 
system  of  fraternal  equality. 

As  miglit  be  expected,  Mr.  Stephen  feels  little  enthusiaam  for 
progress;  or  rather  ho  njects  the  assumption  that  motion  is  neces- 
sarily advance.  On  the  wliole,  he  thinke  that  the  tendency  of 
modern  changes  is  to  render  men  more  susceptible,  more  sym- 
pathetic, loss  ambitious,  less  vigorous,  and  less  manly.  If  Mr. 
Stephen's  opinion  is  well  founded,  there  is  little  use  in  deprecating 
a  change  wnich  bus  been  already  accuuiplishud.  A  reaction  against 


indiscriminate  zeal  for  progress  may  be  traced  in  popular  litera- 
ture. It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  shallowest  sentimentalist 
of  the  present  day  would  be  capable  of  stating,  as  the  late  Mr. 
Douglas  Jerrold  announced  thirty  years  ago,  that  a  "  spirit  was 
abroad  which  believed  in  the  universality  of  the  human  heart." 
Mr.  Dickens  spent  his  life  in  preaching  the  same  windy  doctrine ; 
but  it  is  fast  going  out  of  fasbion.  Mr.  Stephen  is  indiff'erent  to 
the  universality  of  the  human  heart ;  nor  is  he  an  implicit  believer 
in  the  efficacy  of  universal  sulliage.  His  theoretical  scepticism 
extends  to  the  Parliamentary  form  of  government,  though  he  has 
no  alternative  system  to  recommend.  It  is  true  that  affairs  might 
often  be  better  managed  by  a  few  of  the  most  competent  persons 
than  by  a  numerous  assembly ;  but  the  merit  of  constitutional 
government  is  not  that  it  secures  perfect  administration,  but  that 
it  provides  an  ultimate  power  exempt  from  question  or  appeal. 
An  absolute  monarch  possesses  the  same  advantage  as  long  as 
his  authority  is  unquestioned ;  and  in  both  cases  government  is 
administered  by  Ministers  or  other  official  persons.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Ministers  in  England,  not  by  direct  choice,  but  by  a  pro- 
cess of  natural  selection,  has,  whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  the 
system,  produced  an  extraordinarily  high  standard  of  official  ability. 
The  Ministers  and  leaders  of  Opposition  of  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years  have  included  in  their  number  nearly  all  the  conspicuous 
politicians  in  the  country  ;  and  the  errors  which  they  may  have 
committed  in  legislation  or  in  government  would  scarcely  have 
been  corrected  by  any  change  of  persons.  The  question  is  only 
discussed  by  Mr.  Stephen  as  an  episode ;  and  happily  the  English 
Parliament,  except  when  it  has  been  invited  to  recognize  the 
claims  of  flesh  and  blood,  has  not  hitherto  concerned  itself  with 
equality  or  fraternity. 


FLAMMAKION  ON  THE  ATMOSPHERE.* 

IN  the  art  of  making  the  truths  of  science  intelligible  and  attrac- 
tive to  unscientific  readers  the  French  are  without  a  rival. 
The  writers  of  no  other  nation  can  compare  with  them  for  metho- 
dical arrangement,  clearness  of  exposition,  or  grace  of  style.  And 
of  these  popular  expositors  who  so  abound  in  our  day  not  many 
are  to  be  set  above  M.  Camille  Flammarion,  who  not  only  enjoys 
a  considerable  reputation  in  his  own  countrj',  but  has  appeared 
with  success  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  in  English  dress  in  his 
agreeable  work  on  the  Heavens.  The  recent  translation  of  his 
book  on  the  Atmosphere  may  be  expected  to  have  as  cordial  a 
reception,  coming  before  the  public  as  it  does  under  the  auspices 
of  an  editor  so  competent  as  Mr.  Glaisher.  In  not  a  few  respects 
the  version  before  us  has  indeed  gained  by  the  able  revision 
thus  brought  to  bear  upon  the  work  in  preparing  it  for  a  new 
public.  By  a  process  of  judicious  compression  it  has  been  reduced 
in  bulk  to  one-half  the  size  of  the  original ;  one  or  two  whole 
chapters  in  particular,  which  were  thought  with  reason  to  have 
too  remote  a  connexion  with  the  atmosphere,  those  on  the  Respi- 
ration and  Alimentation  of  Plants,  having  been  left  out.  Besides 
this,  a  great  deal  of  that  exalted  or  sensational  style  of  writing  in 
which  M.  Flammarion  is  wont  to  indulge  to  the  full  as  much  as 
his  countrymen  generally  when  treating  of  purely  scientific  sub- 
jects, has  been  with  a  severer  and  sounder  taste  retrenched,  though 
traces  enough  of  these  occasional  rhapsodies  will  be  found,  Mr. 
Glaisher  allows,  to  betray  the  French  origin  of  the  book.  Nor  is 
this  all.  While  modestly  disclaiming  all  pretension  to  the  uni- 
versal knowledge  needed  to  secure  absolute  accuracy  in  dealing  with 
so  great  a  variety  of  subjects,  Mr.  Glaisher  has  the  advantage  of 
that  special  strength  on  his  own  ground  which  has  enabled  him 
to  check  or  modity,  in  not  a  few  particulars  of  importance,  the 
facts  or  figures  given  by  his  author. 

As  the  aeronaut,  for  instance,  who  has  taken  part  in  the  three 
highest  ascents  ever  attained,  Mr.  Glaisher  has  brought  his  ex- 
perience to  bear  on  many  points  on  which  M.  Flammarion 
speaks  from  hearsay,  from  mere  general  impressions,  or  from 
defective  observation.  Instead  of  confirming  the  popular  notion, 
probably  arrived  at  d,  jniori,  and  endorsed  by  the  French 
writer,  that  on  reaching  regions  where  the  air  is  much  rarefied 
the  limbs  swell,  and  the  blood  has  a  tendency  to  force  its 
way  through  the  skin,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  equili- 
brium between  its  own  tension  and  that  of  the  external  air, 
Mr.  Glaisher  quietly  remarks  that  he  has  neither  experienced 
any  of  these  symptoms  himself  nor  observed  them  in  others. 
EUects  of  the  kind  have,  however,  been  observed  in  animals 
under  the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump,  and  the  experience  of 
mountain  travellers  from  Humboldt  downwards  tells  in  the  same 
direction.  Of  the  diminution  of  atmospheric  pressure,  as  shown  by 
the  barometer,  no  one  can  speak  with  the  emphasis  of  Mr.  Glaisher, 
who,  with  his  companion  Mr.  Coxwell,  saw  the  mercury  sink  to 
yo  inches,  denoting  an  elevation  of  37,000  feet  above  the  eai-th. 
With  this  remarkable  observation  for  one  limit,  M.  Flamnmion 
shows  in  a  diagram  the  scale  of  diminishing  pressure  at  different 
heights,  and  endeavours  by  calculations  partly  based  thereupoa 
to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the  total  riuige  uf  the  atmosphere.  The 
calculation  is,  however,  by  no  means  so  simple  as  it  might  appear 
at  first  sight.  The  law  of  diminution  is  far  from  being  the  same 
over  all  portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  is  not  U'  be  represented 
simply  on  paper  by  a  curve  or  a  tint.  The  barometric  reading  is 
constantly  lower  at  the  Equator  than  between  the  Tropics,  yet  is 
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far  from  increasing  uniformly  as  we  approach  the  Poles.  At  the 
Equator  it  is  about  29-28  inches,  increasing  thence  up  to  about 
the  33rd  degrree  of  latitude,  where  it  is  30*  16  inches.  It  then 
decreases  until  43°,  where  it  is  30-0  inches,  from  which  point  it 
becomes  stationary  to  about  48°.  Thence  it  continues  to  decrease 
as  far  as  64°,  where  it  stands  at  29  65  inches.  Lastly,  it  again 
increases  from  that  point  as  far  as  the  highest  latitude 
explored,  standing  at  Spitzbergen  (latitude  75°)  at  29-84 
inches.  There  is,  therefore,  between  the  pressures  at  33°  and 
64°  a  difference  of  half  an  inch.  These  variations  are  laid 
down  by  M.  Flammarion  in  a  curve,  of  which  the  ordinates  show 
the  atmospheric  pressure  at  the  sea  level  from  the  Equator  to  the 
North  Pole,  with  the  maximum  and  minimum  at  the  points  we 
have  mentioned.  These  quantities,  it  must  be  observed,  are  by 
no  means  dependent  upon  latitude  alone.  They  have  not  only 
their  local  elements  of  variation,  but  they  are  far  from  being 
permanent  in  themselves.  They  are  beyond  doubt  affected  by 
the  trade  winds  and  other  currents  of  air  set  in  motion  by  solar 
heat,  and  affecting  the  whole  mass  of  the  atmosphere.  There  are 
anomalies  of  a  local  kind  which  are  less  easy  of  solution.  That 
the  latitude  should  exercise  some  influence  upon  the  pressure  of 
the  air  we  may  well  conceive,  the  conditions  of  temperature  and 
rotary  motion  varying  with  it.  But  why  should  the  longitude 
have  any  such  effect  ?  It  is  certainly  strange  that  the  average 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  same  latitude  is  found  to  be 
0-14  inch  greater  in  the  Atlantic  than  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
There  is  much  still  to  be  accounted  for  in  this  distribution  of 
atmospheric  pressure.  Amidst  the  perpetual  changes  of  baro- 
metrical readings,  certain  mean  lines  have  been  pretty  generally 
determined,  showing  the  distribution  of  equal  barometric  pressure 
over  large  surfaces  of  our  planet.  These  isobaric  lines  no  more 
conform  to  the  lines  of  latitude  or  the  configuration  of  sea  and 
land  than  do  the  lines  of  equal  temperature,  though  entering  in 
the  same  way  and  to  a  great  extent  as  co-efficients  in  the 
result.  They  are  at  fir^t,  M.  Flammarion  shows,  pretty  well 
distributed  from  N.  to  S.,  running  from  W.S.W.  to  E.N.E.  The 
isobaric  line  of  29-96  inches  passes  through  the  South  of  England 
and  Holland,  that  of  30-02  inches  near  Tours  and  Nancy.  But 
the  centre  of  France  shows  a  very  remarkable  line  of  pressure,  the 
isobaric  line  of  30-04  inches  crossing  France  diagonally,  passing 
close  to  Strasburg,  Chaumont,  Dijon,  Clermont,  and  Toulouse.  On 
the  other  side,  towards  the  S.E.,  the  pressure  diminishes,  and 
attains  a  minimum  not  less  remarkable  in  the  Gulf  of  Genoa, 
where  the  pressure  is  about  29-98  inches.  There  is  a  maximum 
of  pressure  in  the  Atlantic,  attained  inlat.  3  5°  N.,  and  a  minimum  at 
5°  N. ;  a  maximum  being  found  at  1 6°  South  of  the  Equator,  near 
St.  Helena,  and  the  lowest  pressure  in  the  world,  not  exceeding 
29-33  inches,  to  the  south  of  Cape  Horn.  Upon  the  Asiatic  conti- 
nent the  distribution  is  altogether  different ;  Siberia  showing  a 
maximum  of  about  30-24  inches  between  Nertchinsk  and  Bernaoul. 
A  difficulty  in  calculating  altitudes  is  introduced  by  the  varying 
level  of  the  sea.  Not  to  speak  of  the  diurnal  tides,  there  is  the 
centrifugal  forceinthe  zone  of  the  Equator,  the  pressure  of  the  wind, 
and  change  in  expansion  under  solar  heat,  with  the  banking  up 
of  water  in  land-locked  gulfs.  Eliminating,  as  far  as  may  be,  all 
incidental  or  disturbing  conditions  of  whatever  kind,  we  may 
come  to  some  approximate  expression  for  the  total  statical  pressure 
of  the  earth's  aerial  envelope.  In  his  curious  little  brochure, 
Comhien  pese  la  masse  entihre  de  tout  Vair  qui  est  au  monde, 
Pascal  made  out  the  weight  to  be  about  the  j 5^05  part  of  the 
weight  of  the  earth,  or  that  of  a  copper  ball  sixty-two  miles  in 
diameter. 

In  determining  the  height  of  the  atmosphere  above  the  earth's 
surface,  experiments  upon  the  duration  of  twilight,  from  the  time 
of  Kepler,  and  the  laws  of  compression  in  gases,  first  determined 
by  Mariotte,  have  been  brought  to  bear  in  aid  of  those  upon 
barometrical  pressure.  Nothing  at  all  definite  can  be  said  at  the 
present  moment  to  have  been  arrived  at.  The  observations  of 
M.  Liais,  taken  during  an  Atlantic  voyage,  yield,  as  a  minimum, 
iSomUes,  and  as  a  probable  height  even  204  miles;  those  of  M, 
Bravais  from  the  summit  of  the  Faulhora  71^  miles.  M. 
Qu^telet's  conclusion  is  that  the  atmosphere  does  indeed  extend 
much  higher  than  the  3  8  miles  or  so  generally  assigned  to  it 
since  Kepler's  time,  but  that  the  upper  strata  are  of  a  nature 
different  from  those  nearer  the  earth,  being  of  an  ethereal 
kind,  highly  rarified,  and  unaffected  by  the  movements  of 
the  winds  or  the  changes  of  season.  In  this  lofty  and 
attenuated  region  it  is  supposed  that  the  shooting  stars  are  seen 
which  afterwards  disappear  in  reaching  the  lower  and  denser 
atmosphere.  We  are  not  surprised  to  find  the  existence  of  this 
hypothetical  medium,  which  AI.  Flammarion  seems  prepared  to 
endorse,  gravely  doubted  by  his  English  editor,  although  the 
opinions  of  Sir  J.  Herschel,  De  la  Rive,  and  Hansteen  are  brought 
in  as  encouraging  the  idea  of  an  upper  atmosphere  of  the  lightest 
gases  above  ours  of  oxgyen,  nitrogen,  and  vapour  of  water,  the 
sphere  of  the  aurora  borealis,  and  of  magnetic  phenomena  in 
general.  As  regards  the  chemical  components  of  the  air  our  author 
18  more  practical  in  his  mode  of  treatment,  and  more  definite  in  his 
results.  The  different  methods  of  analysis  employed  by  Lavoisier 
in  the  first  instance,  and  carried  on  by  Gay  Lussac  and  Humboldt, 
and  since  then  by  Dumas  and  Boussingault,  are  explained  and 
illustrated.  The  extreme  delicacy  to  which  quantitative  analysis 
has  been  pushed  in  modern  times  has  enabled  our  chemists  to 
define  with  minute  precision  the  constituents  of  air,  whether  pure 
or  impure,  and  to  detect  the  presence  of  elements  not  before  known 
to  exist  therein.    From  the  calculations  of  Dalton,  the  lower 


atmosphere  has  been  shown  to  contain  about  the  0-0142  part  of 
its  weight  in  water,  from  which  the  upper  strata  are  nearly  free. 
M.  Boussingault  was  able  to  prove  by  precise  experiments  the 
presence  of  a  hydrogenous  gas  or  vapour  equal  at  the  most  to  the 
b.oooi  part  of  its  volume.  Analysis  has  brought  to  light  the 
presence  of  iodine  in  all  but  certain  unhealthy  countries  traversed 
by  deep  valleys,  in  whicli  goitre  is  greatly  prevalent.  And  the 
discovery  of  ozone  by  Schiinbein  has,  within  the  existing  genera- 
tion, opened  up  a  totally  new  chapter  in  the  development  of  both 
chemical  science  and  of  practical  hygiene. 

In  his  chapter  on  Sound  and  the  Voice,  M.  Flammarion  is  by 
comparison  short  and  flimsy,  deeming  the  subject,  it  may  be, 
amply  enough  treated  of  late  for  all  popular  purposes  by  his 
countrymen  MM.  Guillemin  and  Deschanel.  Nor  is  his  treatment 
of  Light  in  its  optical  relations  at  all  to  be  compared  with  that  of 
which  we  have  spoken  in  recent  notices  as  forming  one  of  the  chief 
merits  of  both  those  works.  It  is  in  the  picturesque  aspect  of  the 
subject  that  our  author  most  distinguishes  himself,  and  finda 
scope  for  his  characteristic  powers.  He  has  here  been  ably  seconded 
by  the  artists  who  have  brought  in  the  resources  of  chromolitho- 
graphy  to  eke  out  to  the  eye  those  aerial  effects  to  which  the 
descriptions  of  science  can  at  the  best  do  scant  j ustice.  "Sunset 
at  Sea  "  and  "Sunrise  from  the  Righi"  are  among  the  best  speci- 
mens of  the  series.  The  glow  of  light  and  the  delicate  grades  of 
colour  are  represented  with  a  truth  and  beauty  which  it  is  hard 
to  conceive  the  result  of  a  mechanical  process.  Not  less  impressive 
or  faithful  to  the  effects  of  nature  is  the  "  African  Mirage."  In 
the  "  Storm,"  on  the  contrary,  the  sky  and  clouds  strike  us  as 
hard  in  outline,  inky,  and  opaque.  We  scarcely  see  the  need  of 
exemplifying  scenery  so  familiar  as  the  "  Summer  and  Winter  " 
landscapes,  and  in  the  rainbow  we  are  conscious  of  a  want  of  truth 
owing  to  inadequate  admission  of  the  blue  and  violet  rays.  A 
certain  hardness  and  metallic  sharpness  of  outline  is  doubtless 
inseparable  from  the  nature  of  the  vehicle  employed  in 
pictures  of  this  kind,  but  in  the  "Lunar  Rainbow,"  seen 
from  Compiegne,  the  metallic  glitter  seems  to  us  to  be 
carried  beyond  bounds.  Nor  are  we  able,  from  the  impressions 
we  ourselves  retain  from  a  single  instance  of  that  rarely 
seen  phenomenon,  to  endorse  so  much  as  M.  Flammarion 
would  convey  to  his  readers  regarding  the  lunar  spectrum.  Not 
only  does  the  tinted  landscape  here  given  assign  to  the  iris  cast 
by  the  moon  an  amount  of  blue  and  yellow  rays  which  has  no 
place  in  our  recollection  of  the  ashy  pale  or  absolutely  colourless 
phenomenon  in  question,  but  his  description  of  it  as  "  analogous  to 
the  solar  bow,  only  less  intense,"  seems  to  bespeak  for  it  an  identity 
of  hues  with  those  of  direct  sunlight  such  as  on  no  theory  of 
colour  can  be  held  compatible  with  the  double  process  of  re- 
flection through  which  the  rays  have  passed  since  leaving  the  sun. 
In  what  he  has  to  say  of  halos,  both  solar  and  lunar,  our  author 
keeps  more  strictly,  it  appears  to  us,  within  the  bounds  of  fact  and 
the  conclusions  of  science,  while  we  have  no  further  fault  to  find 
with  his  illustrations  than  such  as  arises  from  the^sheer  impossibility 
of  rendering  phenomena  so  impalpable  and  evanescent  by  means  of 
any  fixed  and  opaque  medium  whatever.  In  his  explanation  of 
the  halo,  parhelia,  and  cognate  phenomena,  M.  Flammarion  follows 
the  theory  of  M.  Mariotte,  based  upon  the  formation  of  crystals 
of  ice  in  the  shape  of  equilateral  prisms  in  the  air.  When  a 
triangular  prism  of  glass  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  sun's 
rays,  part  of  the  light  falling  on  it  is  reflected  from  the  surface  of 
the  prism  as  from  a  mirror,  and  another  part  penetrates  into  the 
glass  and  leaves  it  in  a  direction  different  from  that  by  which  it 
entered,  producing  an  image  formed  of  different  colours.  Ice 
prisms  of  this  form  may  be  widely  diffused  at  all  possible  angles 
in  the  atmosphere,  some  of  them  being  in  such  a  position  as  to  pro- 
duce the  absolute  minimum  of  deviation  of  the  rays  of  light,  these 
rays  entering  by  one  of  the  three  lateral  surfaces  of  the  prisms, 
and  traversing  one  of  the  other  two  in  their  way  out  of  it.  At 
an  angular  distance  from  the  sun  of  22-°,  or  that  of  minimum 
deviation,  M.  Mariotte  has  shown,  a  brilliant  circle  is  formed, 
which  is  the  ordinary  halo.  If  from  some  cause  or  other  all  the 
prisms  become  vertical,  the  halo  is  replaced  by  two  parhelia.  The 
tangent  arcs  seen  near  the  ordinary  halo,  the  halo  with  a  radius 
of  46°,  and  the  parhelion  circle,  have  been  explained  by  Young  on 
the  hypothesis  of  the  prisms  being  so  situated  that  their  axes 
are  all  horizontal.  In  all  cases  the  halo  may  be  considered  due 
to  the  refraction  of  the  solar  or  lunar  rays  upon  crystals  of  ice 
falling  slowly  in  a  still  atmosphere,  the  different  positions  of  the 
crystals  being  the  causes  of  the  diversity  of  the  resulting  arc. 
Observation  combined  with  theory  has  shown  that  the  arc  is 
never  to  be  seen  when  the  sun  is  less  than  1 2°  or  more  than  31° 
above  the  horizon.  The  apparently  ecliptical  shape  assumed  by 
the  halo  is  but  an  illusion  on  the  part  of  the  spectator,  due  to  the 
same  optical  cause  as  the  diminishing  disc  of  the  sun  or  moon  as 
the  luminous  body  rises  above  terrestrial  objects.  The  angle  of 
deviation  on  which  depends  the  series  of  luminous  impressions, 
though  taken  approximately  at  22°,  is  not  the  same  for  all  colours, 
the  rays  being  variously  atl'ected  by  the  angle  at  which  they  leave 
the  prism.  M.  Flammarion  gives  the  result  of  calculation  in 
coincidence  with  observation  as  21°  37'  for  the  red,  which  is  the 
least  refrangible  colour,  21°  48'  for  the  yellow,  21°  57'  for  the 
green,  22°  10'  for  the  blue,  and  20°  40'  for  the  violet.  The 
red  is  inside,  then  come  orange,  yellow,  green,  these 
colours  gradually  becoming  weaker  under  the  influence  of 
the  prisms  which  are  not  in  the  position  of  minimum  deviation. 
The  red  is  the  last  to  remain  visible.  The  sun,  however,  not 
being  a  luminous  point,  but  each  portion  of  its  disc  contributing 
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to  the  production  of  tliis  phenomenon,  the  rarions  colours  become 
thus  partially  blended  and  never  very  clearly  defined,  the  halo 
appearing  in  general  as  a  bright  ring  with  a  reddish  tint  on  the 
inside,  2°  or  3°  in  width,  and  enclosing  a  circular  area  of  which 
the  sun  occupies  the  centre.  The  diameter  of  the  second  halo 
■which  frequently  suiTounds  it  is  in  general  about  double  that  of  the 
first.  The  prisms  of  ice  which  are  horizontal  in  the  atmosphere 
give  rise  by  means  of  a  further  series  of  reflections  and  refractions 
to  tangent  arcs  on  each  side  of  the  halo,  often  intersecting  the 
lower  or  primaiy  circle,  and  producing  the  complex  figure  seen  in 
Norway  (fig.  3  8),  and  others  of  a  rare  and  highly  defined  character 
specified  by  Lowitz,  Bravais,  IMartins,  and  other  observers.  Of  the 
whole  series  of  atmospheric  phenomena  which  make  up  M.  Flam- 
marion's  able  and  attractive  volume,  and  which  are  too  numerous 
and  complex  for  more  detailed  notice,  this  is  the  portion  which  is 
likely  to  strike  the  reader  as  at  once  the  most  original  and  the 
most  replete  with  interest. 


THE  BATH  ARCHIVES.* 

THE  success  of  the  two  volumes  of  Sir  George  Jackson's  diaries 
and  letters  which  were  published  last  year  has  induced  his 
widow  to  prepare  another  couple  of  volume.s,  made  up  of  a  further 
aelection  from  Sir  George's  correspondence.  This  brings  us  down 
to  1816 — four  thick  volumes  for  some  fifteen  years — and,  as  Sir 
G.  Jackson  lived  an  active  and  busy  life  for  many  years  afterwards, 
and  no  doubt  kept  up  an  equally  copious  correspondence  and 
diaries,  we  shall  probably  have  yet  further  selections  from  the 
same  abundant  source.  At  this  rate  the  £ath  Archives  threaten 
to  become  rather  a  formidable  library.  The  two  volumes  now 
before  us  might  with  great  advantage  have  been  compressed  into 
one.  We  have  not  only  Sir  George's  own  diaries  and  letters, 
many  of  which  are  of  purely  domestic  interest,  but  his  brother 
Francis's  letters,  his  mother's  letters,  and  a  great  many  other  odds 
and  ends  of  correspondence,  all  swelling  out  the  bulk  of  the 
collection  without  adding  to  its  value.  Indeed  the  quantity  of 
idle  padding  is  a  serious  drawback  to  the  reader's  enjoyment.  It 
takes  the  edge  off  one's  appetite  to  have  to  wade  through  so 
much  dull  verbiage  before  coming  to  the  good  things.  We  have 
already  {Saturday  Review,  April  27,  1872)  followed  George 
Jackson's  diplomatic  career  down  to  1 809,  when  he  was  en- 
gaged as  one  of  tlie  Secretaries  of  Legation  to  Mr.  Frere's 
mission  to  the  Spanish  Junta.  He  left  Spain  in  the  hope 
of  being  appointed,  through  Lord  Wellesley's  influence,  Secre- 
tary at  Washington,  whither  his  brother  Francis  had  already 
gone  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary.  In  this  expectation,  however, 
he  was  disappointed.  His  brother  took  high  ground  with  the 
Americans,  and  the  Government  found  it  convenient  to  recall  him, 
and  George  was  kept  for  two  or  three  years  dangling  about  the 
Foreign  Ofiice,  tantalized  by  promises  of  employment  which  some- 
how never  came  to  anything.  He  was  a  captain  in  a  cavalry 
regiment,  and  began  seriously  to  consider  whether  he  would  not 
have  to  renounce  diplomacy  and  stick  to  the  army.  In  1813, 
however,  he  obtained  an  appointment  as  a  charge  d'affaires  to  the 
Prussian  Court,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  pretty  closely 
some  great  events  and  some  rather  remarkable  people. 

Down  to  this  period  his  letters,  though  always  sprightly  and 
genial,  are  chiefly  made  up  of  mere  personal  gossip  and  second- 
hand news.  Still  we  get  some  interesting  glimpses  of  social  life 
in  England  in  those  days.  His  regiment  was  stationed  at  Hull, 
■whose  great  business  was  then  the  whale  fishery.  The  society 
consisted  "  almost  wholly  of  merchants,  who,  during  the  summer, 
remove  to  their  villas  to  avoid  the  heat  and  the  smell  of  the 
blubber."  York  was  still  a  little  capital,  all  the  county  families 
meeting  there  for  the  winter  season,  and  life  was  "very  gay," 
■dancing  every  night,  and  "invitations  for  a  month  to  come." 
The  rivalry  of  Bath  and  Brighton  comes  out  amusingly  in  some  of 
old  Mrs.  Jackson's  letters.  She  was  loyal  to  the  old  seat  of 
fashion,  and  disparaged  Brighton  as  not  only  "  windy,"  but  light- 
minded  and  extravagant.  "  Old  women,  petticoat  waiters,  and 
tallow  candles  are  held  very  cheap  by  the  fashionable  people  at 
Brighton  ;  "  at  Bath  there  is  "  more  neighbourly  friendship,  and 
■we  think  the  society  of  a  more  moral  tone ;  at  all  events,  it  is  more 
staid  and  steady,  though  by  no  means  dull."  The  respectable  society 
of  Bath  was  greatly  exercised  in  mind  on  the  subject  of  waltzuig, 
hut  the  young  people  earned  the  day,  and  the  light  ways  of 
Brighton  were  transferred  to  the  West.  Mrs.  Jackson  records  with 
Bometliing  like  horror  that  at  the  York  House,  Bath,  "  there  was 
a  ball  where  there  was  nothing  but  waltzing,  and  no  one  was 
allowed  to  leave  before  ten  in  the  morning ;  and  another 
at  which  only  four  chaperons  were  admitted;  so  I  suppose 
they  will  soon  be  excluded  altogether.  Alas !  for  the  man- 
ners of  the  age  1  All  this  comes  from  the  examples  that 
are  sot  in  high  places."  At  Brighton  George  Jackson  used 
occasionally   to  drop  into   Mrs.   Fitzhorbert's  little  afternoon 

SartioH,  admission  to  whicii  was  granted  "  only  to  persons  of  much 
iscretion,"  and  not  without  reason.  "  You  get  a  cup  of  tea,  and 
hear  the  scandal  of  the  day,"  and  it  was  perniitled  to  speak  very 
freely  of  the  sayings  and  doings  "  of  a  certain  illustrious,  but  always 
nameless,  personage."  Indeed  the  First  (iontlcniaii  in  liuropi;  does 
not  eeem  to  have  inspired  much  respect  in  his  own  day.  "Every 
man  and  woman  one  meets,"  says  George  in  a  letter  from 


•  The  Bath  Arcliivr:.  A  further  Solection  from  tlio.  Diaries  and  Lcl.tcrs 
of  Sir  Geo.  .Iiickson,  K.C  II.,  Irimi  1809  to  j8i6.  liditcd  by  Luily  Jackson, 
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London,  "  has  some  ridiculous  tale  to  tell  of  which  a  very  great 
man  is  the  object,  or,  I  may  say,  rather  the  laughing-stock."  The 
remark  of  the  Princess  of  Walt  s  was  greeted  with  much  approval, 
that  "  they  should  let  out  the  old  one  " — George  III.  was  then 
in  confinement — "  and  shut  up  the  young  one."  Later  on  we 
have  another  bit  of  scandal.  Being  dull  one  night  and  wanting 
some  variety,  the  Prince  "  sent  his  carriage  to  the  King's  Bench  for 
Colman,  who  is  shut  up  there,  to  come  and  make  sport  and  amuse 
him."  They  sat  up  till  six  in  the  morning,  "  when  his  Royal 
Highness  was  carried  to  bed  in  an  apoplexy."  Jackson  was  at 
one  of  the  Prince's  great  fetes  at  Carlton  House.  The  Queen 
and  Princesses  would  not  come,  and  the  Princess  of  Wales  was 
not  asked,  and  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  sent  an  excuse  when  she  found 
that  she  was  not  to  take  her  usual  place  at  the  Prince's 
table :  so  "  the  two  wives  sat  at  home  by  themselves."  Louis 
X'STII.  and  the  French  Princes  were  present,  and  were 
received  with  marked  respect.  The  French  King  was  attended  to 
and  from  Carlton  House  by  an  escort  of  hussars.  For  a  time  he 
declined  sitting,  saying  he  was  only  Comte  de  Lisle ;  but  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  placing  a  chair  for  him,  replied,  "Ici  votre 
majeste  est  roi  de  France."  Jackson  confirms  the  impression  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales's  vulgarity  and  indiscretion :  — "  She  makes 
herself  perfectly  ridiculous,  and  wherever  she  goes  the  chief  sub- 
ject of  remark  is  her  lavish  display  of  her  protuberant  beauties." 
As  a  young  man  who  went  everywhere  Jackson  of  course  went  to 
Holland  House,  and  his  portrait  of  the  hostess  may  be  put  beside 
Macaulay's : — 

Her  ladyship,  as  she  always  is,  capricious  both  in  speech  and  manner— 
now  very  civil  and  polite,  then  vinexpectedly  confidential,  and  her  conver- 
sation tinged  with  a  warmth  that  exceeds  even  friendly  interest.  Anon, 
she  is  distant  and  cold,  or  assumes  a  kind  of  patronizing,  dignified  air;  in 
short,  very  chameleon-Uke.  As  she  sa}-?,  or  pretends  she  saj's,  everything 
that  comes  into  her  head  at  the  moment,  she  often  says  foolish  things, 
■which,  being  laughed  at,  pass  for  witty  ones — at  Holland  House. 

It  was  rather  the  fashion  at  this  time  in  the  society  in  wliich 
Jackson  moved  to  consider  the  populace  savage  and  disaffected, 
and  it  is  impossible  not  to  suspect  some  trace  of  this  colouring  in 
his  description  of  the  mob  cheering  the  murderer  of  Perceval, 
and  cUnging  to  the  coach-wheels  to  shake  hands  with  him. 
Jackson  was  hardlj'  surprised  to  find  that  there  was  a  strong 
personal  resemblance  between  Bellingham  and  Burdett. 

Jackson's  Diaries  enable  us  to  understand  the  feeling  of  depres- 
sion and  despondency  which  was  creeping  over  the  English  mind 
in  contemplating  the  prolonged  struggle  with  Napoleon.  Even  Wel- 
lington's success  in  holding  oft'  the  French  in  Spain  was  welcomed 
chiefly  as  a  means  of  coming  to  honourable  terms.  Jackson,  who 
was  the  very  reverse  of  a  peace-at-any-price  man,  thought  it 
would  be  well  to  give  Napoleon  the  line  of  the  Ebro  if  he  would 
only  evacuate  the  rest  of  Spain.  A  liussian  war  was  threatened, 
but  such  was  the  faith  in  Napoleon's  power  that  it  was  expected 
he  would  "  make  a  short  campaign  of  it,  and  return  to  the  Penin- 
sula with  such  accumulated  strength,  both  in  men  and  reputation, 
as  we  should  be  unable  to  resist,  and  probably  deprive  us  of 
Portugal  as  well  as  Spain."  The  retreat  from  Moscow  produced  a 
more  cheerful  state  of  mind,  and  the  first  day  of  1 8 1 3  was  "  a  day 
of  especial  rejoicing,  the  commencement  of  a  new  era,  as  some 
people  think."  Bonaparte's  escape  to  Paris,  and  the  bold  front 
he  showed  after  his  disasters,  somewhat  qualified  these  hopes, 
and  a  subscription  for  the  Russians  went  on  rather  slowly. 
"  Perhaps  John  Bull's  feelings  are  a  little  worn,"  it  is  suggested. 
Napoleon  was  still  a  formidable  enemy,  and  our  allies  were  timid 
and  wavering.  The  Russians  were  moving  very  slowly,  and 
throwing  most  of  their  energy  into  an  endeavour  to  obtain  supplies 
from  England.  Each  Power  was  thinking  more  of  what  was  to 
be  got  than  of  the  means  of  getting  it,  and  England  clogged  her 
mission  to  Prussia  with  "a  pitiful,  peddling  stipulation  about 
Hildesheim,  &c.,  for  Hanover."  Jackson  arrived  at  Dresden  just 
before  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  which  brought  out  clearly  Napoleon's 
military  superiority,  and  the  wealcness  of  the  allied  generals. 
Napoleon  boasted  that  he  would  fight  a  general  battle  without 
cavalry,  and  he  did  so  by  drawing  the  Allies  on  to  the 
ground  he  had  chosen  for  attacking  them.  The  Emperor 
of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia  were  present,  and  gave 
orders  independently  of  each  other  and  of  the  general  nomi- 
nally in  command.  "  We  are  told,"  says  Jackson,  "  that  the 
Allies  gained  a  victory,  whilst  everything  ai'ouud  us  bears  the 
appearance  of  the  most  complete  defeat."  Everybody  was  getting 
ready  to  start  at  a  moment's  warning  for  Bautzen  and  Breslau — 
the  only  road  likely  to  be  open.  And  next  day  the  sauve  quijmd 
began.  It  seemed  clear  that  Napoleon's  stai"  was  again  rising,  and 
Jackson  suspected  that  the  English  siu:cesses  in  Spain  alone 
prevented  the  Allies  from  signing  a  peace  with  I'Vance,  and  leaving 
England  to  follow  her  own  course.  "  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  underhand  work  going  on  in  the  negotiations  of  I'russia  and 
Russia  with  Austria,  while  both  I'owers  were  availing  themselves 
of  the  supplies  of  money,  .ammunition,  and  clothing  I'urni.shed  by 
Great  Britain  to  g(^t  a  decent  army  on  foot."  Towards  the  end  of 
September  the  Allies  had  their  hciadquarters  at  Toplitz,  and  were 
celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the  J'iUiperor  Alexander's  coronation 
by  a  nnignificont  banquet  in  camp.  Then  followed  the  investment 
of  the  J'hnperor  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  Jackson  was 
shocked  that  tiiis  great  ceremony  should  be  treated  "  as  a  sort  of 
farcical  entertainment "  : — 

The  ICmpcror  u.ts  in  a  little  nntsholl  of  n  room  ■»vith  liis  lirothrr,  the  Grand- 
Diikc  (  '(inHtiuiliiie,  bolli  of  wliom  wore  n  broad  grin  the  whole  time.  Willi 
(iilUciilty  tlio  l':inperor  had  been  per.miaded  to  wear  alioes  and  Htockings.  and 
llio  whole  ceremony  consisted  in  Count  Golowkiu  reading  tlio  couimisaion 
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in  Latin  very  badly,  and  in  the  Commissioners  then  biicUing  on  the  garter. 
The  next  day  a  party  of  twenty  English  dined  witli  the  Emperor.  He 
made  his  appearance  "with  the  bliie  riband  and  star,  and  the  garter  round 
hii  thi^h  above  his  great  boot. 

A  still  more  singular  use  of  the  garter,  however,  is  mentioned 
in  the  Diaries.  Lady  Castlereagb,  it  seems,  had  a  fancy  for 
■wearing  her  husband's  orders,  and  appeared  at  a  fete  at  \ienna 
■with  the  garter  encircling  her  bro-w  lilie  a  tiara. 

The  battle  of  Leipzig  brought  back  fortune  to  the  Allies,  and 
thev  again  turned  -westward.  At  Weimar  Jackson  -was  lodged 
at  Croethe's  house,  but  waa  not  particularly  impressed  by  his  dis- 
tinguished host: — 

The  charm  of  his  conTersation,  in  my  hamble  opinion,  is  somewhat  marred 
by  an  air  of  pedantry  which  is  probably  due  to  the  adulation  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  receive  from  his  many  worshippers.  People  here  seem  to  hang,  as 
it  were,  upon  his  lips,  and  listen  for  his  words  as  if  an  oracle  were  about 
to  hold  forth.  For  my  part,  I  like  Goethe  for  his  good  humour  and  pleasant 
manners  ;  for  I  think  that  a  man  inferior  in  genius,  and  of  less  genial  nature, 
■would  have  become  insufferable  in  society  if  constantly  dosed  with  flattery 
as  he  is  ;  and  that  much  credit  is  due  even  to  lum  for  being  so  little  spoiled 
by  it. 

After  a  flying  visit  to  England,  Jackson  rejoined  the  Allies  during 
their  march  upon  Paris.  He  found  the  people  all  execrating 
Bonaparte,  yet  mortified  at  his  defeat,  and  at  first  by  no  means 
disposed  to  welcome  the  Allies  as  deliverers.  "The  general 
feeling  seems  to  be  that  of  intense  mortification ;  of  wounded 
vanity  ;  of  disappointment."  Great  distress  prevailed,  but  the 
murmurings  were  not  against  him  who  had  brought  it  on  them, 
but  agaiuit  those  who  asked  for  supplies  for  the  allied  armies. 
Everywhere  he  found  the  greatest  poverty  and  misery,  and  an 
intense  desire  for  peace.  "  For  the  rest,  they  are  like  weather- 
cocks, to  which  every  -wind  is  welcome.  But  for  peace  the  cry  is 
universal,  and  they  would  receive  it  from  the  hands  of 
Old  2sick  himself."  When  the  allied  Sovereigns  rode  into  Paris 
they  were  received  with  tumultuous  enthusiasm.  The  Emperor 
Alexander  was  in  especial  favour,  but  even  the  King  of  Prussia 
never  met  with  such  a  welcome  in  Berlin.  It  was  computed  that 
between  sixty  and  seventy  thousand  bottles  of  champagne  were 
broached  in  honour  of  the  day,  and  everybody  waa  intoxicated 
either  ■with  joy  or  ■wine.  Jackson  accompanied  the  King  of 
Prussia  to  England,  and  afterwards  to  his  own  capital.  Here, 
again,  there  were  great  rejoicings.  The  Court  tailor  was  ordered 
to  prepare  new  liveries  for  the  floj'al  household,  and  many  of  the 
nobility  began  to  consider  whether  they  should  not  do  the  same. 
But  Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba  promptly  decided  the  question. 
The  new  Court  liveries  were  put  away,  and  the  King  was 
Warned  for  his  hasty  extravagance.  "  He  was  premature  in 
giving  his  orders,"  said  the  cavillers,  "  and  set  a  bad  example 
to  his  subjects.  '  At  any  rate,  Jackson  remarks,  he  did 
a  good  turn  to  the  poor  tailors.  At  Berlin  and  Vienna 
the  ladies  pledged  themselves  to  discard  silks,  velvets,  jewels, 
and  ornaments,  and  to  wear  nothing  but  dresses  of  the  most 
homely  materials  and  sober  hues  until  Napoleon  was  finally 
subdued.  The  correspondence  and  diaries  break  oft'  abruptly 
while  Jackson  is  still  at  Berlin ;  but  we  presume  it  is  intended 
to  produce  further  selections  from  the  Bath  Archives — so  called 
from  their  having  been  treasured  up  by  old  Mrs.  Jackson  at  Bath. 
There  is  much  keen,  sprightly  observation  and  amusing  gossip 
in  these  two  volumes ;  but  the  editor  has  certainly  done  her  best 
to  render  them  tedious  and  disappointing  by  overweighting  them 
with  worthless  matter. 


FREEMAN'S  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.* 

ALTHOUGH  the  articles  in  this  Second  Series  of  Mr.  Free- 
man's essays  are  mostly  earlier  in  date  of  composition  than 
those  in  the  First  Series  which  we  reviewed  a  year  ago,  they  are 
no  whit  below  the  latter  either  in  substance  or  in  style.  Mr. 
Freeman  Ls  in  some  respects  at  his  best  when  writing  a  review 
article,  for  he  is  forced  to  command  his  learning  and  restrain  his 
exuberant  power  of  illustration  within  narrower  limits  than  those 
which  are  called  for  in  an  independent  historical  treatise.  Nothing 
that  he  has  written  pleases  us  better  than  some  of  these  essays, 
particularly  those  which  deal  with  Roman  history.  The  views 
advanced  are  clear,  forcible,  and  comprehensive ;  the  style  is  full  of 
sustained  energy  ;  there  is  a  lively  sympathy  for  whatever  is  noble 
and  good,  a  singular  power  of  discovering  and  using  historical 
parallels  without  being  carried  away  by  them,  a  fairness  and  tem- 
perance in  judging  of  the  men  and  events  of  the  past  which  is 
all  the  more  admirable  because  he  realizes  them  so  vividly,  and 
feels  not  less  interest  in  them  than  people  in  general  do  in  their 
own  contemporaries.  If  Mr.  Freeman  could  only  attain  tlie  same 
sort  of  sobriety  and  the  same  truly  historical  attitude  when  he 
refers  to  the  men  of  the  present,  wo  should  have  nothing  but  un- 
mixed praise  to  bestow  on  him.  This  unhappily  he  does  not  always 
do.  There  is  often  rather  too  much  of  a  personal  element  about  his 
writixjg  ;  there  are  references  in  notes,  for  instance,  which  had  better 
have  been  omitted,  to  his  own  previous  opinions  or  to  comparatively 
trivial  occurrences  and  feelings  of  the  hour.  We  regret,  too,  the 
tone  of  asperity  in  which  he  sometimes  allows  himself  to  speak  of 
others  from  whom  he  dilTers,  who  may  very  probably  be  wrong  and 
deserve  to  be  censured,  yet  hardly  to  be  censured  with  so  much 
iteration  and  so  much  vehemence.  His  own  position  as  a  public 
writar  and  historian  is  now  so  high  as  to  require  from  him  a  larger 
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measure  of  judicial  gravity  and  calmness  than  he  sometimes  dis- 
plays. And  in  the  interest  of  his  own  reputation  and  influence, 
which  are  now  so  deservedly  great  with  tlie  learned  as  well  as  with 
the  less  learned  public,  we  cannot  but  wish  that  he  would  not  enforce 
sumll  points  with  quite  the  same  earnestness  as  that  wherewith  he 
enforces  great  ones.  Not  all  sins  are  mortal,  and  if  the  venial  sin 
(often,  to  the  tliinldng  of  some  of  us,  not  a  sin  at  all)  is  so  hardly 
dealt  with,  our  horror  of  the  mortal  sin  is  lessened.  A  doctrine 
moreover,  however  valuable,  nmy  be  preached  too  often  and  too 
long.  It  is  quite  true,  for  instance,  that  all  history  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  one,  and  as  far  as  possible  studied  as  one,  but  there 
are  limits  to  this  possibility,  and  for  many  purposes  ancient, 
medifEval,  and  modern  history  may  be  treated  of  and  worked  out 
apart.  Admirable  service  has  been  done  in  mcdiajval  history  by 
men  who  knew  very  little  either  about  Athens  under  Pericles  or 
about  Massachusetts  under  Governor  Andrew.  Mr.  Freeman's 
views  are  sometimes  so  broadly  expressed  on  this  matter  that  we 
feel  inclined  to  ask  him  whether  lie  finds  that  his  ignorance  of  the 
early  history  of  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor — countries  which  certainly 
had  a  great  influence  on  Greece — prevents  him  from  understanding 
aud  enjoying  Homer  and  Herodotus. 

As  respects  this  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  History,  the  truth,  we 
take  it,  is  that  two  things  are  necessary  to  make  a  man  a  real 
historical  student  or  a  useful  historical  writer.  One  is,  that  he 
should  have  a  just  view  of  history  as  a  process  of  constant  change 
aud  development,  a  conception  of  human  institutions  as  the  con- 
crete expression  of  the  always  varying  powers,  needs,  and  beliefs 
of  mankind — which  conception  of  course  implies  a  certain  general 
knowledge  of  the  great  events  and  changes  of  the  last  three 
thousand  years.  The  other  is  a  thorough  mastery  of  some  par- 
ticular period  of  history,  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  the  original 
authorities  which  tell  us  of  it  sufficientlj'  minute  and  critical  to 
give  him  a  comprehension  of  the  principles  of  historical  evidence 
and  the  power  of  applying  them.  He  who  wants  the  second  of 
these  two  requisites  may  be  a  mere  theorist,  without  the  means 
of  testing  an  hypothesis,  without  the  faculty  of  grasping  the 
significance  of  details.  He  who  wants  the  first,  on  the  other  hand, 
cannot  be  a  philosopher ;  he  either  will  not  speculate  at  all,  or 
will  speculate  wildly,  applying  what  he  knows  to  be  true  of  the 
period  he  is  fiimiliar  with  to  other  periods  where  it  may  not  be 
true  at  all.  Both  must  be  possessed  together  in  order  to  enable 
one  to  recognize  unity  in  diversity,  the  co-existence  in  history 
of  the  permanent  element  which  is  given  by  the  identity  of  the 
nature  of  man  with  that  boundless  variety  in  his  social  and 
political  institutions  which  is  produced  by  the  variety  of  the 
circumstances  and  conditions,  physical  and  economical,  under  which 
he  finds  himself,  and  by  the  influence  on  each  generation  of  the 
thoughts  and  deeds  of  its  predecessors.  All  this  is  obvious  enough 
when  one  comes  to  consider  it ;  we  mention  it  only  for  the  sake 
of  remarking  that  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  knowing  all 
history,  or  even  a  large  part  of  history,  thoroughly  and  minutely, 
which  iSh.  Freeman's  language  might  be  taken  to  require  from 
any  man  who  is  to  do  worthy  historical  work. 

Having  thus  relieved  our  soul,  we  can  go  on  with  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  to  speak  of  the  substance  of  this  volume.  The 
essays  that  compose  it  cannot  well  be  criticized  as  a  whole,  for 
they  are  very  various  in  their  subjects  and  dimensions.    If  some 
seem  much  jnore  interesting  and  original  than  others,  that  is  partly 
because  Mr.  Freeman  himself  and  other  eminent  writers  have 
made  familiar  and  popular  what  was  sufficiently  new  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago.    This  is,  to  some  extent,  the  case  even  with  so 
admirable  an  article  as  "  Ancient  Greece  and  Media3val  Italy,"  a 
comparison  full  of  ingenuity,  penetration,  and  that  sort  of  dis- 
criminating power  which  complete  mastery  of  a  subject  gives, 
between  the  city  republics  of  Hellas  and  those  of  Italy  in  the  twelfth 
and  three  succeeding  centuries.    In  the  articles  on  Alexander  the 
Great  and  Greece  during  the  Macedonian  period  we  are  brought 
upon  less  trodden  ground.    Mr.  Freeman  disputes  Grote's  view 
that  Alexander  was  substantially  a  barbarian,  and  maintains  that 
he  was  not  only  an  extraordinary  military  genius  (which  is  indeed 
beyond  question),  but  also  for  most  purposes  really  a  Greek,  with 
Greek  interests  and  sympathies,  regarding  himself  as  the  leader  of 
united  Hellas  against  the  Persian  Empire,  the  avenger  of  the  in- 
vasions of  Darius  and  Xerxes,  and  animated  by  the  desire  of 
spreading  Greek  ideas  and  Greek  culture  over  the  East.  Forcibly 
as  he  argues  his  case,  he  does  not  quite  convince  us.  That 
Alexander  had  a  warm  feeling  for  Greece,  and  particularly  for 
Athens,  is,  we  think,  undeniable.    That  he  felt  and  acted  as  the 
champion  of  the  Greek  nation  against  the  Great  King,  and  that  a 
large  part  of  that  nation  held  him  to  be  really  such,  must  also  be 
conceded.     But  there  are  points  in  his  character,  touches  of 
ferocity  and  brutality,  to  which  we  find  no  parallel  among 
the  great  men  of  historical  Greece,  and  hardly  even  among 
those  Homeric  heroes  whom  it  was  Alexander's  pride  and  glory  to 
imitate.    The  story  of  his  treatment  of  Bessus,  for  instance,  at  Gaza 
— a  story  which  Mr.  Freeman  has  no  right  to  dismiss  in  the  cavaHer 
way  that  he  does— is  of  a  piece  with  a  good  deal  more  in  Alex- 
ander's life,  and  belongs  to  an  Oriental  or  barbarian  rather  than  to 
a  Greek  character.    As  to  that  great  Hellenization  of  Asia  which 
changed  the  whole  course  of  the  world's  history,  which  paved  the 
way  for  the  spread  of  the  Roman  dominion  and  the  diffusion  of 
Christianity,  which  gave  that  curiously  composite  and  half-Greek 
character  to  the  peoples  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  which 
they  still  retain,  no  one  has  ever  denied  that  it  was  the  direct 
result  of  Alexander's  conquests.    But  it  is  not  the  same  thing  to 
give  him  the  credit  of  having  deliberately  contemplated  it  and 
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recognized  it  as  what  the  Germans  would  call  his  "  world-histo- 
lical "  mission.  "What  traces  are  there  of  any  purpose  on  Alexan- 
der's part  to  diffuse  Greek  ideas,  Greek  manners,  Greek  literature 
and  science,  Greek  forms  of  political  or  social  organization  ?  Few 
indeed,  and  far  from  unmistakable.  On  the  contrary,  he  himself 
lapsed  more  and  more  into  Orientalisna,  and  would  probably,  had 
he  lived,  have  striven  rather  to  Orientalize  Greeks  and  Macedonians 
than  to  HeUenize  those  Eastern  subjects  who  were  fax  more  willing 
to  acknowledge  his  divinity. 

The  essays  which  we  have  found  the  most  interesting  of  all 
are  the  last  two,  on  Lucius  Cornelius  Sulla,  and  on  the  Flavian 
Caesars.  Mr.  Freeman  is  never  more  happy  than  in  a  biographical 
study — witness  his  description  of  William  in  the  History  of  the 
Moman  Cmquest,  and  that  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  in  his 
previous  volume  of  Historical  Essays ;  and  his  picture  of  Sulla's 
character,  with  its  singular  contrasts  of  energy  and  luxurious 
sensuality,  cool-headedness  and  superstition,  cruelty  and  good 
nature,"  consistent  devotion  to  the  same  political  principles  and 
the  most  unscrupulous  recklessness  in  the  choice  of  his  means,  is  a 
very  powerful  and  admirable  piece  of  work.  We  extract  a  short 
passage  &om  its  conclusion  : — 

Why  is  it  that  these  two  names,  Sulla  and  Coesar,  call  up  such  different 
feelings  ?  Of  the  two  Dictators,  one  is  never  spoken  of  without  abhorrence, 
the  other  is  never  spoken  of  without  some  degree  at  least  of  admiration. 
Yet  there  is  much  likeness  in  the  two  men,  and  there  are  points  in  which 
Sulla  has  the  advantage.  Sulla  and  Ciiesar  alike  were  at  once  generals, 
statesmen,  scholars,  and  profligates.  On  the  military  details  of  their  cam- 
paigns military  men  must  decide  ;  but  the  results  of  the  warfare  of  Sulla 
were  assuredly  not  less  than  those  of  the  warfare  of  Caesar.  If  Csesar  con- 
quered Gaul,  Sulla  reconquered  Greece  and  Asia ;  if  Caesar  overthrew  Pom- 
peius,  Sulla  overthrew  Pontius  Telesinus.  The  political  career  of  Sulla  is 
far  more  honourable  and  consistent  than  that  of  Coesar.  ...  As  private 
men  there  is  little  to  choose  between  the  two  ;  both  were  steeped  in  everj' 
vice,  refined,  accomplished,  scholarlike  debauchees.  Why,  then,  do  we  hate 
Sulla,  and  in  a  manner  love  Ca;sar  ?  Success  may  have  something  to  do 
■with  it ;  Sulla's  aristocracy  passed  away,  CiEsar's  empire  fell  for  a  moment, 
but  it  had  strength  enough  to  rise  again  under  his  adopted  son,  and  to  live 
on,  we  may  almost  say,  till  the  present  hour.  The  other  Dictator  has  left 
no  such  memorials  before  our  eyes  and  ears  ;  no  month  is  called  Cornelius, 
no  modern  potentate  calls  himself  Sulla  as  his  proudest  title.  But  this  is 
not  all ;  the  real  difference  lies  much  deeper.  Cassar,  with  all  his  crimes 
and  vices,  had  a  heart.  He  was  a  man  of  battles,  but  not  a  man  of  pro- 
scriptions. He  was  a  warm  friend  and  a  generous  enemy.  In  one  point  of 
view  Sulla's  was  the  wiser  policj'.  Sulla  never  spared  or  forgave,  and  he 
died  in  his  bed  ;  Ctesar  forgave,  and  he  died  by  the  daggers  of  those  whom 
he  had  forgiven.  Sulla  really  had  in  him  more  of  principle  than  Csesar ; 
but  Csesar  was  a  man.  Sulla  was  like  a  destroying  angel.  Caesar  we  might 
have  loved  ;  at  Sulla  we  could  only  shudder  ;  perhaps  we  might  have  shud- 
dered most  of  all  at  the  careless  and  mirthful  hours  of  the  author  of  the  pro- 
scription. Great  he  was  in  every  natural  gift,  great,  we  might  almost  say, 
in  his  vices,  great  in  his  craft  of  soldier  and  ruler,  great  in  his  unbending 
will,  great  in  the  crimes  which  human  wickedness  never  can  outdo.  In  his 
strange  superstition,  the  most  ruthless  of  men  deemed  himself  the  special 
favourite  of  the  softest  of  the  idols  with  which  his  heaven  was  peopled. 

This  explanation  is,  we  take  it,  the  true  one.  Csesar  no  doubt 
strikes  our  imagination  much  more  than  Sulla  does,  partly  because 
the  theatre  of  his  exploits  was  larger,  partly  because  with  him 
the  Roman  Republic  (in  the  popular  sense)  ends  and  the  Roman 
Empire  begins,  partly  on  account  of  that  magnificently  tragic 
death  scene  in  the  Senate-house  to  which  history  supplies  no 
parallel.  But  in  the  main  we  feel  tenderly  towards  Csesar  because 
we  see  in  him  a  man  who  was  capable  of  the  softer  feelings,  who 
had  his  ardours,  his  imprudences,  his  generosities,  his  moments  of 
tenderness  and  genial  self-forgetfuliiess.  Sulla,  on  the  other  hand, 
gives  the  impression  of  a  hard,  cold,  collected  nature,  self-centred 
and  seK-absorbed,  with  no  desire  to  inflict  suffering,  but  no  re- 
luctance to  inflict  it  when  it  suited  his  purpose,  and  no  remorse 
afterwards.  He  repels  almost  as  much  as  he  overawes,  like  those 
two  others  with  whom  we  may  in  many  respects  compare  him, 
though  the  one  was  less  and  the  other  more  redeemed  by  virtue — 
the  terrible  Ctesar  Borgia  and  the  iron-hearted  Frederick  the 
Second  of  Prussia. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  speak  adequately  of  the 
article  on  the  Flavian  Cajsars  which  winds  up  the  volume,  and 
which  is  in  its  way  a  model  of  clear  writing  and  vigorous  thinking. 
It  may  perhaps  be  held  that  Mr.  Freeman,  like  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith, 
is  a  little  too  hard  upon  the  Empire.  The  Senate,  for  instance, 
over  whose  fate  ho  drops  a  tear,  had  become  by  the  time  of 
Augustus  a  body  so  selfish  and  so  unscrupulously  partisan  that 
there  was  really  nothing  more  to  be  hoped  for  from  it.  That 
extinction  of  political  life  in  tho  provinces  which  ho  seems  to 
charge  upon  the  Empire  was  in  most  of  them  complete  before  it 
absorbed  them  into  its  vast  body,  destroying,  it  is  true,  any 
present  hope  of  a  revival.  Nor  is  it  at  all  correct  to  say,  "  Of  tho 
great  legacy  of  Rome  to  later  times,  tho  legacy  of  the  Roman 
Law,  tho  best  parts  were  simply  inherited  by  the  Empire  from  tho 
days  of  tho  Republic."  As  Mr.  Freeman  must  surely  know  that 
the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Empire  were  the  really  great  ago  of 
Roman  Law,  tho  ago  when  tho  development  of  a  harmonious  and 
equitable  system  of  rules  went  on  most  quickly  and  most  perfectly, 
and  that  this  was  ell'ected  by  tho  absolute  sway  of  tho  Euiporors 
with  a  completeness  and  consistency  which  it  could  not  have 
attained  under  tlio  Republic,  we  can  only  suppose  tliat  ho  means 
to  say  that  tho  leading  principles  of  tho  law  had  been  formed 
under  the  free  Republic,  and  therefore  bear  less  trace  than  might 
have  been  expected  of  tiio  corrupting  influences  of  despotism. 
This  ia  truo  enough,  but  his  way  of  saying  it  is  rather  odd,  and 
indeed  open  to  misconstructiun.  It  need  scarcely  bo  remarked 
that  the  Roman  J>aw,  as  wo  liuvo  it,  is  entirely  tho  work  of 
tho  jurists  of  tho  Empire.  These  blemishes,  however,  aro 
scarcely  worth  noticing  wlioro  there  ia  so  much  that  is  thoroughly 


good  and  useful.  Commenting  on  the  singular  position  of  the 
earlier  Emperors,  as  in  theory  nothing  more  than  citizens  of  the 
first  rank,  the  perpetual  magistrates  of  a  free  Republic,  Mr. 
Freeman  makes  a  remark  which  seems  to  xis  new,  true,  and 
ingenious : — 

The  peculiar  hidden  nature  of  the  Imperial  power  had  some  very  practical 
results.  As  compared  with  acknowledged  kingship,  we  shall  hardly  be 
wrong  in  saying  that  it  made  the  rule  of  a  good  Emperor  better  and  the 
rule  of  a  bad  Emperor  worse. 

The  absence  of  an  Imperial  Court,  of  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  royalty,  enabled  a  ruler  like  Titus  or  Trajan  to  live  on  terms  of 
easy  and  almost  equal  intercourse  with  the  best  citizens,  and, 
while  directing  the  whole  administration  of  the  State,  to  leave  the 
semblance  of  freedom,  the  old  respect  for  the  laws  and  for  the 
Senate,  for  the  ti-aditions  of  the  ancient  commonwealth,  still  un- 
violated.  But  it  also  removed  many  restraints  with  which  a 
sense  of  his  unique  and  exalted  position,  a  feeling  of  his  position 
between  ancestors  who  have  reigned  and  descendants  who  will 
reign,  even  indeed  the  mere  etiquette  and  ceremonial  observances 
of  his  Court,  will  always  ^surroimd  a  hereditary  and  legitimate 
King:— 

The  worst  King  commonly  retains  some  regard  for  the  dignity  of  his 
person  and  office  ;  even  a  Sultan  finds  his  caprices  checked  by  various 
conventional  forms  which  it  is  not  easy  for  him  to  escape  from.  A  King  who 
cannot  set  foot  in  public  without  being  surrounded  by  a  certain  degree  of 
ceremony,  cannot  play  off  before  the  world  the  utterly  mad  freak-s  of  the 
worst  of  the  Roman  Csesars.  He  maj'  be  cruel,  he  may  be  lustful,  but  the 
very  necessity  of  his  position  drives  him  in  some  degree  to  moderate,  or  at 
any  rate  to  veil,  both  his  cruelty  and  his  lust.  The  will  of  the  Soman  Caesar 
was  practically  unrestrained  ;  and  precisely  because  he  was  merely  Csesar 
and  not  King,  he  was  set  free  from  the  moral  restraints  of  royalty.  That 
lack  of  Court  etiquette  which  enabled  Vespasian  and  Antoninus  to  live  on 
terms  of  equality  with  virtuous  senators,  no  less  enabled  Nero  and  Com- 
modus  to  live  in  a  partnership  of  unutterable  vice  with  the  very  vilest  of 
mankind. 


HINDOO  TALES.* 

THE  Dasa-kumara-charitam,  the  Sanskrit  original  of  these 
Hindoo  Tales,  is  a  work  to  which  a  Sanskrit  student  may 
weU  devote  his  attention,  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  any 
one  should  wish  to  turn  it  into  English,  or  how  any  one  could  con- 
ceive it  possible  to  make  it  popular  by  means  of  a  free  translation. 
Mr.  Jacob  remarks  that  the  text  was  printed  in  England  more  than 
twenty-five  years  ago,  but  that  it  has  not  been  translated  into  any 
European  language.  He  might  have  added  that  neither  has  it  been 
translated  into  any  of  the  modern  languages  of  India ;  or,  if  it  has, 
it  has  never  become  popular  like  the  Vetdla  panchavinsati,  or 
Tales  of  a  Demon,  which  has  been  turned  into  every  language  of 
India,  and  by  its  grotesque  drollery  often  wins  a  laugh  even  from 
European  readers. 

The  original  work  was  written  in  the  decadence  of  Sanskrit 
literature,  about  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century  A.D.,  when  the 
language  had  long  ceased  to  be  spoken.  Its  style  is  very  turgid 
and  artificial ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  few  prose  works  of  Sanskrit 
light  literature,  and  so  is  of  some  value  in  a  linguistic  point  of  view. 
It  was  the  late  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson  who  published  the  text, 
and  he  prefixed  to  his  book  a/ull  analysis  of  the  work,  which  gave 
as  clear  an  account  of  the  story  as  it  is  possible  to  give,  and 
pointed  out  the  few  points  of  general  interest  which  are  to  be 
found  in  it.  While  we  appreciate  Mr.  Jacob's  desire  to  give  the 
world  some  benefit  of  his  studies,  we  heartily  wish  that  he  had 
selected  some  other  work  more  deserving  of  his  labour  and  more 
certain  to  be  acceptable. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  give  anything  like  an  outline  of  the 
stories,  for  they  are  as  artificial  as  the  language  in  which  they  are 
written.  There  is  hardly  a  touch  of  nature  in  the  work  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  and  there  is  so  little  of  character  and  individuality  that 
the  reader  is  constantly  in  confusion  as  to  who's  who.  The  writer 
himself  was  in  one  instance  so  far  bewildered  with  his  own  crea- 
tions that  he  has  rolled  two  persons  into  one,  by  confounding  their 
names.  Though  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  reader  should  find 
the  book  interesting,  still  it  gives  us  some  insight  into  the  state  of 
Hindoo  society  eight  centuries  ago,  a  period  just  preceding  the 
inroad  of  the  Musulman  conquerors,  when  Hindoo  institutions  had 
become  effete  and  society  corrupt  and  dissolute.  It  would  not  be 
fair,  however,  to  take  the  pictures  drawn  by  this  writer  as  exact 
and  accurate,  for  they  are  evidently  of  liis  own  invention;  still 
his  mind  umst  have  been  influenced  by  tho  niauners  of  the  time 
and  the  scenes  in  which  he  lived,  and  his  descriptions  and  the 
settings  of  his  stories  must  have  been  soniowbat  m  accord  with 
what  was  passing  around  him.  As  i*rol'e>sor  Wilson  observes, 
"  the  portrait  is  not  flattering;  proiligaL-y  and  superstition  seem  to 
bo  the  characteristic  features ;  loose  principles,  lax  morals,  and 
implicit  faith  in  tho  power  of  occult  rites  and  magiciU  incanta- 
tions." 

The  chief  personage  in  these  stories,  tho  centre  round  which 
they  all  are  drawn,  is  a  prince  of  the  kingdom  of  Magudha.  Ilia 
father  the  King,  having  been  vanquished  by  the  King  of  Malwa, 
took  refugo  in  tho  forests  of  tho  Viudhya  mountains.  Hero  his 
son  tho  liero  was  born,  Tho  exiled  monarch  had  with  him  three 
hereditary  ^Ministers,  and  their  descendants,  seven  in  number,  witli 
two  sons  of  a  friendly  King,  make  up  with  the  prince  the  "  ten 
youths,"  for  kuiittlra  means  youth  rather  than  princo.    Several  of 

•  Ilituho  Tak»;  or,  the  Ailvcniuies  of  Ten  Princes.  Frcoly  Trans- 
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these  children  were  lost  and  recovered  in  most  marvellous  ways. 
However,  they  were  all  brought  together  and  educated  along  with 
the  prince,  and  a  very  cuiious  education  it  was.  Acquaintance 
with  languages,  skill  in  arms,  and  in  the  management  of  horses 
and  elephants,  a  knowledge  of  tradition,  polity,  rhetoric,  logic, 
and  music  are  accomplishments  wortliy  of  princes  ;  but  to  these 
are  added  the  more  abstruse  subjects  of  metaphysics,  law,  the 
Yedas  and  medicine,  and  astrology,  magic,  skill  in  gambling,  and 
dexterity  in  thieving.  With  such  a  curriculum  of  study  there 
can  be  no  wonder  that  the  baser  arts  predominate  in  the  adventures 
of  the  various  personages.  Unscrupulous  lying  and  deception, 
ready  and  specious  invention,  craft,  cunning,  and  cheating,  theft, 
robbery,  and  murder,  pervade  the  whole ;  and  all  this  is  not  only 
described  without  one  word  of  reprobation,  but  is  rather  held 
up  as  justifiable,  and  even  admirable,  in  the  pui'suit  of  success. 
Supernatural  beings,  sometimes  beneficent,  but  more  often  malevo- 
lent, frequently  appear  in  the  narratives,  and  supernatural  powers 
acquired  by  penance  and  magic  arts  are  constantly  employed — 
all  forming  a  picture  of  depravity,  credulity,  and  superstition 
which  is  relieved  by  only  a  few  amiable  touches.  Some  traits  of 
courage  and  boldness,  love  for  relations,  fidelity  to  friends,  and 
tenderness  for  the  objects  of  their  affections,  however  easily  and 
irregularly  won,  relieve  the  darker  shades.  As  to  the  ladies,  the 
most  remarkable  feature  in  them  is  the  readiness  with  which  they 
give  and  declare  their  love,  even  when  unasked,  and  the  openness 
with  which  they  describe  their  sensations,  both  mental  and 
physical. 

On  the  prince  and  his  friends  approaching  manhood  they  are 
allowed  to  go  off  together  to  see  the  world.  The  prince  is  soon 
afterwards  induced  by  a  stranger  to  leave  his  friends  and  go  with 
him,  and  help  to  recover  his  sovereignty  of  the  infernal  regions. 
He  succeeds  in  his  enterprise  ;  but  on  his  return  he  finds  that  his 
companions  have  disappeared.  They  have  dispersed  in  order  to 
search  for  him,  and  come  together  again  after  considerable  in- 
tervals. Their  adventures,  as  told  to  each  other  upon  their  re- 
union, are  the  ten  stories.  In  the  course  of  his  wanderings  the 
prince  resides  for  some  time  at  Ujayin,  where  he  falls  in  love  with 
the  princess,  the  daughter  of  his  father's  conqueror.  She  is 
equally  smitten,  but  a  regular  marriage  being  out  of  the  question, 
the  prince  employs  the  aid  of  a  friendly  magician.  This  man 
gives  an  entertainment  at  Court,  and  after  the  exhibition  of  some 
marvellous  performances — 

Turning  to  the  King,  he  said,  "  It  is  desirable  that  the  performance 
should  end  with  something  auspicious  ;  I  propose,  therefore,  to  represent  a 
Koyal  marriage,  and  one  of  my  people  will  act  as  your  daughter,  another  as  a 
prince  endowed  with  all  good  qualities.  Butlirst  I  must  apply  to  your  eyes 
this  ointment,  which  will  give  you  preternatural  clearness  of  vision."  To  all 
this  the  King  consented.  Meanwhile  the  princess  had  contrived  to  slip  out 
unobserved,  and  stood  among  the  conjuror's  people.  The  prince  also  stood 
ready,  and  the  performance  began.  Thus,  under  the  disguise  of  a  piece  of 
acting,  the  conjuror,  being  a  Brahmin,  was  able  to  complete  the  marriage 
with  all  proper  rites  and  ceremonies  without  any  suspicion  on  the  part  of 
the  King  that  it  was  his  own  daughter  whom  he  saw  before  him  ;  and  the 
others,  also  unsuspecting,  only  admired  the  skill  of  the  conjuror  in  making 
the  actress  so  like  the  lady  whom  she  represented. 

Troubles  follow,  but  in  the  end  all  comes  right. 

In  another  of  the  stories  a  courtesan  is  a  prominent  character. 
One  of  the  wandering  youths  goes  to  a  celebrated  hermit,  whom 
he  finds  in  a  state  of  great  dejection.  It  seems  that  the  hermit's 
great  austerity  had  led  to  his  being  made  the  test  of  the  fascinating 
attractions  of  a  celebrated  courtesan,  who  wagered  that  she  would 
overcome  his  sanctity  and  lead  him  into  folly.  She  succeeds, 
persuades  him  to  dress  in  gay  apparel,  conducts  him  into  the 
town,  parades  him  in  the  public  places,  and  then,  having 
enjoyed  her  triumph,  she  says,  "  Reverend  sir,  you  have  favoured 
me  with  your  company  a  long  time ;  it  will  be  well  for  you  now 

to  attend  to  your  own  affairs  I  have  won  my  wager, 

and  have  now  no  further  occa.sion  for  you."  This  story,  as  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  observes,  "  presents  a  curious  picture  of  the  pains 
taken  with  the  education  of  such  women.  Not  only  were  their 
health,  their  physical  development,  and  personal  beauty  attended 
to ;  not  only  were  the  graces  of  deportment  and  elegance  of  attire 
and  ornament  sedulously  studied,  ljut  their  intellectual  training 
was  an  equal  object  of  vigilance  ;  and  they  were  taught  a  variety 
of  subjects  calculated  to  heighten  their  fascination  and  strengthen 
their  understanding.  Dancing,  music,  and  acting  formed  their 
profession,  and  they  were  also  taught  to  paint,  to  dress  delicate 
dishes,  to  compound  fragrant  perfumes,  and  to  dispose  tastily  of 
flowers;  to  play  various  games,  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  speak 
different  languages ;  and  they  were  instructed  superficially,  it  is 
said,  in  grammar,  logic,  and  metaphysics.  A  remarkable  picture 
is  also  drawn  of  the  devices  resorted  to  in  order  to  bring  them  into 
pubUc  consideration,  many  of  which  may  find  a  parallel  in  the 
contrivances  by  which  public  performers  in  European  countries  are 
sometimes  forced  into  popularity."  The  hermit's  young  visitor  is 
piqued  with  the  conceit  of  this  frail  beauty,  and  determines  to 
humble  her.  He  proceeds  into  the  city,  and  the  first  person  ho 
meets  is  another  of  her  victim.s,  a  Buddhist  mendicant,  but  formerly 
an  opulent  merchant.  Next  he  enters  a  public  gaming-house,  where 
he  was  "  amused  by  watching  the  players  and  observing  their 
tricks,  their  sleight-of-hand,  their  bullying  or  cringing  behaviour 
to  each  other ;  the  reckless  profusion  of  the  winners,  the  muttering 
despair  of  those  who  had  lo.st."  He  .sits  down  to  play,  and  wins 
sixteen  thousand  dinars,  half  of  which  he  keeps,  and  half  he  gives 
away  to  the  keeper  and  visitors  of  the  gaming-house.  Soon 
afterwards  he  sallies  forth  one  night  determined  on  robbery  by 
breaking  into  a  house  in  the  usual  way  by  a  hole  made  in  the 


mud  wall.  He  takes  the  following  curious  equipment : — "A  dark 

dress,  a  short  sword,  a  spado,  a  crowbar,  a  pair  of  pincers,  a 
wooden  man's  head,  a  magic  candle,  a  rope  and  grappling-iron,  a 
box  with  a  bee  in  it,  and  some  other  implements  " — the  wooden 
head  being  intended  to  be  pushed  through  the  hole  in  the  wall  to 
receive  any  blow  that  might  be  aimed  at  the  robber,  and  the  bee 
to  be  let  loose  to  put  out  any  light  that  might  be  burning.  He 
goes  through  a  variety  of  adventures,  and  falls  in  love  with  the 
younger  sister  of  a  courtesan ;  but  the  mother  and  sister  oppose 
their  union  in  consequence  of  his  poverty — a  somewhat  strange 
objection,  seeing  that  he  carries  on  successfully  his  occupation  of 
housebreaking.  He  overcomes  their  scruples  by  stealing  from  the 
King  an  inexhaustible  purse,  a  purse  of  Fortunatus;  and  he 
avenges  his  friends  upon  the  courtesan  by  persuading  her  that  the 
purse  is  useless  until  she  makes  restitution  of  the  property  out  of 
which  she  has  cajoled  them.  The  theft  is  discovered,  the  purse 
is  restored,  and  an  innocent  person  suffers  for  the  offence.  For  the 
courtesan  hypocritically  states  that  it  was  a  gift  Irom  one  of  her 
admirers,  whom  she  dislikes  because  he  is  rich  and  niggardly. 
The  hero  gets  into  prison  through  a  mad  attack  upon  the  city 
guard,  who  declare  him  to  be  "  the  robber."  A  complicated  in- 
trigue is  carried  on  under  his  direction  by  the  agency  of  his  wife's 
mother,  the  mercenary  mother  of  the  courtesan.  The  governor 
of  the  prison  is  in  love  with  the  princess  of  the  city,  and  he  is 
persuaded  to  make  a  surreptitious  entrance  into  the  palace.  To 
accomplish  this  he  seeks  the  aid  of  his  prisoner,  the  "  skilful 
housebreaker."  The  fetters  of  the  latter  being  taken  off,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  form  a  tunnel  under  the  walls  into  the  palace.  When  it 
is  complete,  and  the  governor  is  about  to  make  his  entrance,  the 
prisoner  murders  him,  and  goes  on  the  adventure  himself.  He 
finds  the  princess  asleep,  and  describes  her  charms,  which  are 
such  that,  although  he  has  not  been  long  married,  he  falls  in  love 
with  her.  Upon  the  wall  of  her  chamber  he  draws  a  portrait  of 
the  princess  as  she  lay,  and  of  himself,  kneeling  at  her  feet. 
Under  it  he  wrote  a  Valentine's  Day  kind  of  couplet,  exchanged 
rings  with  her,  and  then  left.  She  is  of  course  attracted  to  her 
unknown  admirer,  and  he  obtains  an  interview  with  her,  and 
deepens  the  impression.  Soon  afterwards  the  city  is  besieged 
and  taken,  and  the  conqueror  is  about  to  force  the  princess  to 
marry  him,  when  the  hero  of  the  tale,  who  has  slipped  into  the 
palace,  gives  him  a  mortal  wound  with  a  sword,  and  defends 
himself  against  those  who  endeavoured  to  seize  him,  until  he  is 
rescued  by  the  friendly  help  of  his  prince,  who  now  makes  his 
appearance,  and  to  whom  he  tells  his  story.  Well  may  the 
prince  declare  that  he  has  "  shown  wonderful  ingenuity  and 
courage  "  worthy  of  his  position,  and  well  deserving  the  hand  of 
the  princess,  whom  we  are  left  to  infer  that  he  won. 

Another  of  the  adventurers  falls  in  love  with  a  Queen  who  feels 
injured  by  the  infidelity  and  dissolute  manners  of  her  husband. 
At  the  instigation  of  her  lover  she  persuades  her  husband  tliat  by 
bathing  in  a  certain  lake,  with  some  mystical  rites,  he  will  be 
transformed  into  a  paragon  of  beauty.  Meanwhile  the  lover  has 
dug  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  lake  in  which  he  hides  himself,  and 
when  the  King  takes  the  prescribed  bath,  he  dives  under  him,  pulls 
him  down,  stities  him  under  water,  and  hides  his  corpse  in  the  hole. 
Then  the  murderer  comes  forth  as  the  metamorphosed  King,  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  the  Queen,  and,  let  it  be  added,  of  the 
people,  for  the  dead  King  was  a  great  villain.  "  Truly,"  says  the 
prince,  "  our  friend  here  has  committed  great  sins,  but  how  can  I 
blame  him  when  his  motives  were  so  good  ?  " 

Another  of  the  stories  turns  upon  the  amours  of  one  of  the 
adventurers  with  a  princess  who  has  to  perform  a  very  singular 
service.  Her  father,  when  he  was  childless,  prayed  to  the  goddess 
Durga  for  oflspring.  She  granted  him  a  son  and  daughter,  but 
the  son  was  to  be  subject  to  the  daughter  and  her  husband  when- 
ever she  married.  The  girl  moreover  was  to  have  free  choice  in 
selecting  her  husband,  pointing  of  course  to  the  hero  of  the  tale.. 
In  return  for  all  this  once  a  month  she  was  to  perform  in  public 
the  "  ball  dance  "  in  honour  of  the  goddess.  This  performance  is 
described  in  one  of  the  most  elaborate  passages  of  the  work  and 
with  the  most  minute  detail,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance. So  curious  is  this  passage  that  Mr.  Jacob  has  given  a 
literal  rendering  of  it  at  the  end  of  his  book. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  marvels,  horrors,  and  absurdities  of  the 
stories.  We  gladly  leave  them  to  notice  two  or  three  points  of 
some  little  interest  which  are  to  be  picked  out  of  them.  The 
allusions  to  the  Buddhists  show  that  their  religion  still  held  a 
position  of  some  importance,  possibly  even  a  predominant  one  in 
particular  localities  at  the  time  the  work  was  written.  Another 
point  of  interest  is  that  a  King  of  Andhra,  on  the  east  of  the 
peninsula,  is  represented  as  "  sailing  with  a  large  fleet,"  and  this 
can  hardly  be  taken  as  a  pure  invention  of  the  writer's.  Indica- 
tions also  appears  of  the  commerce  with  the  Arabs  on  the  western 
coast,  but  of  tills  we  know  more  from  better  sources.  Professor 
Wilson  was  inclined  to  place  some  value  on  the  geographical 
indications  in  the  work,  for  it  contains  the  names  of  many 
different  cities  and  countries.  Several  of  the  cities  or  their  re- 
mains are  still  known.  The  names  and  localities  of  the  territorial 
divisions  are  the  well-known  ones  that  are  found  in  the  oldest 
authorities.  These  territorial  names  were  familiar  to  the  writer  of 
the  book,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  because  he  assigns  kings 
to  them  they  were  then  separate  independent  kingdoms.  The  little 
we  know  of  the  state  of  India  at  the  time  is  adverse  to  the  supposi- 
tion. Some  of  them  were  real  political  divisions,  but  the  kings  of 
others  were  in  all  probability  creations  of  the  writer's  fancy. 

We  are  very  sorry  that  Mr.  Jacob  has  wasted  his  labours  on 
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this  unprofitable  "book.  He  is  evidently  capable  of  better  things, 
and  -we  hope  to  meet  with  him  again  upon  some  more  worthy 
subject. 


THE  CHEQUE-BOOK  OF  THE  CHAPEL  ROYAL.* 

THIS  record  is  chiefly  interesting  to  us  from  a  side  which  its 
editor  may  not  have  thought  of.  The  history  which  it  contains 
is  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  institutions  are  not  made  but 
grow.  The  body  of  clergymen  and  others  who  are  attached  to  the 
Eoyal  Chapels  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  foundation ;  they  are  not  a  cor- 
poration ;  they  are  not  attached  to  any  particular  place ;  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  any  regular  permanent  statutes ;  they  are  simply 
part  of  the  Royal  household,  attached  to  the  Eoyal  service  for  a 
particular  purpose.  We  conceive  that  the  whole  constitution  of 
the  body  depends  on  the  personal  pleasure  of  the  Sovereign.  In- 
dividuals may  have  vested  interests,  but  there  is  no  foundation 
with  any  real  corporate  being,  like,  for  instance,  St.  George's 
Chapel  at  Windsor.  But  the  records  here  published  show  that 
the  body  whose  nature  seems  to  be  so  precarious  came,  we  sup- 
pose, by  usage,  to  take  to  itself  many  of  the  attributes  of  a  cor- 
poration. The  meetings  of  the  body  are  called  Chapters,  and  they 
act  in  many  points  like  a  real  Chapter,  They  seem  to  exercise  a 
certain  measure  of  authority  in  the  choice  and  admission  of 
members  of  their  own  society,  and  to  make,  if  not  formal  statutes, 
at  least  rules  and  orders  which  are  clearly  meant  to  have  a  bind- 
ing force  on  their  own  members.  But  all  this  is  closely  analogous 
to  the  way  in  which  the  Cathedi'al  Chapters  themselves  grew  up, 
and  it  is  still  more  closely  analogous  to  the  way  in  which  the 
colleges  of  Vicars  grew  up  alongside  of  them.  The  Chapters,  at 
first  the  mere  following  of  the  Bishop,  gradually  grew  into  bodies 
independent  of  the  Bishop ;  the  Vicars,  at  first  the  mere  hired 
deputies  of  the  Canons,  gradually  grew  into  bodies  which  for 
many  purposes  are  independent  of  the  Chapters,  lu  these  cases, 
however,  the  change  was  crowned  by  a  regular  foundation 
and  endowment,  giving  the  bodies  which  had  grown  up  the 
legal  statics  of  corporations.  But  the  Chapter  of  the  Chapels 
floyal  has  never  received  any  such  foundation  and  endow- 
ment ;  as  part  of  the  King's  household,  existing  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  up  divine  service  in  the  King's  chapels,  it 
hardly  could  have  received  such  a  character.  Jn  two  cases 
indeed — the  suppressed  College  of  St.  Stephen  at  Westminster 
and  the  still  existing  College  of  St.  George  at  Windsor — a 
Koyal  chapel  has  received  a  foundation  and  endowment,  and  has 
thus  become  an  independent  collegiate  church.  But  those  founda- 
tions are  local ;  it  is  of  the  essence  of  the  company  attached  to 
the  Chapels  Royal  that  they  are  not  local.  It  is  merely  by  a 
custom  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  that  they 
are  attached  to  the  particular  chapel  at  St.  James's.  The  King 
has,  as  part  of  his  household,  a  body  of  clergy  and  singers,  ready 
to  follow  him  about  like  the  rest  of  his  household,  and  to  perform 
divine  service  in  the  chapel  of  any  of  his  Royal  houses  in  which 
he  may  be  dwelling.  The  two  chief  members  of  that  bod}',  the 
Dean  and  Sub-Dean,  are  Dean  and  Sub-Dean  of  "Her  Majesty's 
Chapels  Royal "  in  the  plural,  and  their  authority  extends  over 
the  Koyal  chapels  at  Whitehall  and  at  the  Savoy  just  as  much  as  over 
that  at  St.  James's.  In  the  present  volume  we  find  the  Dean  in 
the  days  of  George  the  First  and  Second  acting  as  Dean  in  the 
King's  French,  Dutch,  and  German  Chapels,  of  which  the  last  two 
seem,  though  we  are  not  quite  sure,  to  be  distinct  places.  The 
office  of  Dean  of  the  Chapels  Royal  is  in  no  way  attached  to  the 
see  of  London,  though  of  late  the  Bishop  of  London  has  com- 
monly held  it.  Quite  lately  Bishop  Blomfield,  after  he  had 
resigned  the  Bishopric,  still  kept  the  Deanery  of  the  Chapels,  and 
in  former  times  the  Deanery  was  held  by  whomever  the  King  chose, 
Tery  often  by  a  Bishop  of  some  other  see.  An  illustration  of  the 
ambuliitory  nature  of  "  the  body  of  the  Chapel  Royal "  is  found 
under  George  the  First.  On  January  20,  17 15,  there  was  a  public 
thanksgiving  at  Sc.  Paul's,  when  the  Sub-Dean  and  Gentlemen  of 
the  Chapel  attended  aud  officiated,  the  Cathedral  "being  the 
King's  chapel  on  this  occasion."  The  same  priuciple,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  followed,  though  not  quite  with  the  same  results, 
at  the  Thanksgiving  of  last  year.  But  nine  years  later,  in  1724, 
"when  His  Majesty  King  George  designed  to  be  present  at  divine 
service  in  the  collegiate  church  of  Windsor  within  the  Castle,"  the 
Sub-Dean  and  others  of  the  Chapel  Royal  proposed  to  accompany 
him  thither,  "  alledging  it,"  as  the  Sub-Dean  says,  "as  our  duty 
and  our  right  so  to  do."  A  subtle  distinction  was  drawn  in 
answer : — 

Mr.  Vice-Cliambcrlain  acquainted  me  that  his  Majesty  intended  to  be 
present  at  Divine  Service  in  tlio  above  incnlioiied  Collegiate  Cliurcli  as 
Sovcraign  of  the  Garlcr  onely,  and  to  present  the  oflerinf;  reijuirVl  of  the 
Kniglits  of  that  nohle  Order,  and  tliat  the  ])('rfurniing  Divine  Service  at 
that  ceremony  belonged  only  to  the  members  of  that  chnreh.  Had  his 
Muj.  honor'd  that  church  with  his  royal  presence  at  Divine  Service  as  King 
on  any  other  occasion,  our  claim  of  dis('hargiiig  our  several  duties  bel'oro 
his  Majcity  would  have  b(!Cn  allovv'd  as  in  a  Koyal  Chapjjel,  anil  the  whole 
function  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  Oflicers  and  Uentlcmcn  of  the 
Boyal  Chappcl  oncly. 

We  arc  told  in  tho  preface,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Jebb,  that 
the  same  rule  was  curried  out  within  living  memory  when  George 
the  Fourth  caused  Chapel — as  tho  phrase  would  have  been  ui 
earlier  timca — to  follow  hiiu  to  Brightou. 

•  The  Old  Clieqtte-Hnnh,  or  Bonk  of  Ritinnnhnmcr,  of  llie  Cliiipi  l  Htii/ii/, 
from  1 561  to  1744.  Edited  by  Edward  E.  Uiinbault.  JLL.D.  I'riiited  for 
tho  Cauiden  Society.  1^72. 


The  Society  of  the  Chapel  Royal  has  naturally  been  rich  in 
eminent  musicians.  In  the  days  of  the  Tudors  the  Sovereign 
had  the  full  pick  of  his  kingdom  to  draw  upon  at  his  pleasure.  Boys 
with  good  voices  were  pressed  for  the  King's  chapel,  as  in  earlier 
times  masons  were  pressed  for  building  his  castles,  or  as  in  later 
times  sailors  were  pressed  for  manning  his  navy.  This  practice  is 
spoken  of  by  Dr.  Rimbault  in  his  preface,  and  it  comes  out,  along 
with  the  wandering  chai-acter  of  the  duties  required  of  the  King's 
ecclesiastical  servants,  in  some  verses  of  Thomas  Tusser,  which  we 
quote  from  memory : — 

For  sundry  men 
Had  placards  then 

Such  child  to  take. 
The  better  breast 
The  lesser  rest ; 
To  serve  the  quere 
iSTow  there,  now  here. 

A  great  number  of  the  most  famous  English  composers  of  the 
last  three  centuries  have  filled  one  post  or  another  in  the  Chapel 
Royal.  Of  these  musical  worthies,  whose  names  are  to  be  found 
in  every  anthem-book,  Dr.  Rimbault  has  given  us  biographical 
notices  in  the  notes  at  the  end  of  his  volume.  Such,  among  others, 
was  the  famous  Thomas  Tallis,  the  great  English  musician  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Like  Bishop  Kitchen  of  Llandaff  in  his  own 
day,  and  like  the  real  or  mythical  Vicar  of  Bray  at  a  later  time — we 
might  in  truth  say,  like  the  great  mass  of  contemporary  Englishmen, 
both  clergy  and  Liity — he  kept  steadily  at  his  post  through  all 
changes.  Appointed  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  under  Henry  the 
Eighth^  he  sang  on  under  Edward  and  Mary  and  down  to  the  day 
of  his  death,  twenty-seven  years  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth. 
But  it  should  be  noticed  that  he  was  not,  strictly  speaking, 
organist.  In  his  day  there  was  no  such  distinct  office  as  that  of 
organist  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  any  more  than  there  still  is  in  the 
Old  Foundation  Cathedrals.  In  theory  every  Vicar  or  Gentleman 
of  the  Chapel  is  supposed  to  be  fit  to  play  the  organ  ;  in  practice 
the  duty  is  given  to  some  one  who  by  virtue  of  some  other  office, 
as  Sub-Chanter,  or  Master  of  the  boys,  is  clothed  with  the  authority 
which  modern  practice  requires  to  be  put  in  the  hand  of  an 
organist.  It  is  at  a  time  a  little  later  than  that  of  Tallis  that  we 
begin  to  hear  of  the  organist  as  a  distinct  officer.  Tallis,  as  we 
have  seen,  seems  to  have  soared  above  the  storms  of  theological 
controversy :  but  one  of  his  pupils,  William  Bird,  though  appointed 
a  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  under  Elizabeth,  got  into  trouble  on 
account  of  his  real  or  supposed  Popish  leanings,  and  was,  along 
with  his  wife,  denounced,  with  what  result  does  not  appear,  as  a 
recusant  and  a  seducer  of  others  to  Popery,  These  are  followed 
by  a  crowd  of  other  names  of  more  or  less  note — Purcell,  Gibbons, 
Boyce,  and  most  of  the  best  known  composers  of  English  Church 
music  having  at  some  time  of  their  lives  held  some  post  in  the 
Chapel  Royal,  This  makes  the  book  valuable  and  interesting,  as 
amounting  almost  to  a  history  of  the  most  eminent  English 
ecclesiastical  musicians. 

We  note  a  few  curious  points  as  we  go  along.  In  the  days  of 
the  British  Solomon,  if  not  at  any  other  time,  places  in  the  Chapel 
Royal  were  sold  ;  two  such  cases  are  entered  in  1605  and  1609. 
And  it  was  common  for  a  man  to  be  appointed  aud  sworn  in, 
though  his  pay  was  not  to  begin  till  the  death  or  other  removal  of 
some  one  akeady  in  possession.  Such  promotion  might  some- 
times come  earlier  than  could  have  been  reckoned  on  in  the  regular 
course  of  things,  when  we  read  how 

Mr.  John  Cave,  one  of  the  Gentlemen  of  his  Majesties  Chappell  Royally 
goeing  home  to  his  lodgeing  upon  the  30th  of  January,  about  7  or  S  ot 
ye  clock  in  the  evening,  about  the  new  Exchange,  was  by  one  James 
Elliott,  a  Scott,  run  through  the  body,  of  which  wound  he  depaited  this 
life  the  i6th  day  of  February  following  1663. 

Some  of  the  acts  of  the  Chapter  are  curious.  A  great  many  orders 
are  made  against  people  asking  for  this  and  that  without  the 
general  consent — a  good  illustration  of  the  position  of  a  body 
which  acted  as  a  kind  of  corporation  by  suti'erance.  Thus,  ia 
1592,  William  Phelps  was 

admitted  by  our  gcnerall  consent  {qitantum  in  nobis  est)  by  corporal!  othe, 
an  extraordynarye  man  into  our  companj  e,  with  this  proviso,  that  he  shall 
not  at  any  tymo  hereafter,  he  shall  not  by  any  means  whatsoever,  private  or 
puOliek,  seerett  or  open,  make  suite  or  obteyn  to  be  ordinarye  or  to  receive 
waiges  with  us  without  the  special  consent  in  Chapter  of  the  Subdeane  or 
Substitute  in  bis  absence,  and  the  conseiite  of  soche,  or  the  mosto  parte  of 
soche,  the  ordynarye  gentlemen  as  then  shal  be  present  for  that  cause  or 
other  in  chapter  then  assembled. 

The  qualification  in  brackets,  the  italics  in  which  belong  either 
to  the  original  document  or  to  Dr.  Rimbauld,  recognizing  in  the 
body  a  qualified,  but  only  a  qualified,  voice  in  the  choice  of  their 
comrades,  marks  a  stage  in  the  process  by  which  the  colleges  of 
Vicars  aud  Minor  Canons  have  come  to  have  some  share  in  the 
election  or  appointment  of  members  of  their  own  body.  In  another 
act  of  tlio  same  year  wo  find  a  process  exactly  opposite  to  that  of 
tlie  co)if/('  (Velire  aud  letter-missive.  The  Cliapter  petitioned 
(iueen  Elizabeth  to  elect  and  admit  Anthony  Anderson  as  ^ub- 
Dean,  which  her  Majesty  accordingly  did  by  her  special  grace. 
On  the  otlier  hand,  in  1603,  after  the  acce.'-sion  of  King  James, 
wo  find  strict  oixlers  which  seem  designed  to  check  any  pre- 
tensions on  the  pa,rt  of  tho  members  of  the  body  to  a  voice  in 
lilling  their  own  vacancies.  Tho  Sub-Dean  is  especially  ordered 
by  tho  l>m-d  Chuiiihcrlain  to  swear  iu  lulinund  Shercgoulde 
"  extraordinary  in  tho  cliapple,"  "  the  which  accordinglio  wna 
donno  in  tho  presence  of  these  giMitleinon  of  the  chapplo  whose 
names  are  hero  under  written,  witiiout  their  approbacon,  or  allow- 
ance of  the  suHicieiicy  of  the  said  Edmunds  lor  that  place,  theiv 
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opinions  for  the  same  beinge  neyther  required  nor  commaunded." 
Yet  in  the  next  year  William  West  was  sworn  in  "  at  the  especiall 
request  of  dvveres  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  chappell  whose  names  are 
under  written,"  but  on  the  condition  that  he  "  shall  not  suio  by  any 
meanes,  directly  or  indirectlye,  as  by  freiudes  ore  otherwise,  to  com 
to  be  sworne  into  ordinarye'in  hisllighnes  sayde  chappell  until!  he 
be  firste  called  and  approved  fitt  for  the  same  by  the  Deane,  Sub- 
Deane,  and  the  majore  part  of  his  Majesties  Chappell." 

Other  orders  of  the  Chapter  touch  the  good  discipline  of  the 
bodr  and  the  better  performance  of  divine  service,  and  sometimes 
impose  punishments  on  refractory  members,  as,  for  instance,  in 
1 6 1 8,  in  a  Chapter  called  by  order  of  the  famous  Bishop  Andrews, 
then  Dean,  Cuthbert  Joyner,  Sergeant  of  his  Majesty's  Vestry, 
received  a  sentence,  the 'nature  of  which  we  do  not  fully  under- 
stand : — 

For  sunderie  contemptes  made  against  the  said  Lord  Dcatie  and  his  comaund- 
mentes  (to  whom  he  is  sworn  to  obey),  for  the  same  his  contemptes  an 
admonicon  with  a  prick  was  sett  uppon  his  head,  as  is  used  in  his  Majesties 
house  in  such  lyke  cases,  intendinge  heerby  his  amc  ndnient  and  reionnac^n. 

This  last  is  like  the  practice  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  which  do 
everything  for  the  soul's  health  of  the  ofi'ender ;  but  in  the  case  of 
Cuthbert  Joyner,  it  seems  that  disgrace  was  less  powerful  than  an 
appeal  to  the  pocket,  for  he  is  presently  charged  with  a  great 
number  of  new  otfences.  "  For  all  these  thinges  it  is  comaunded 
by  the  Lord  Deane  that  he  shal  be  checked  the  some  of  forty 
shillinges  to  be  staled  to  his  Majestes  use  out  of  wages  next  grow- 
inge  and  due  to  him."  Another  order  is  made  in  1724  for  the 
removal  of  all  doubts  and  disputes  about  "  a  play-week  or  week  of 
vocation  from  all  choir  attendance,"  which  had  been  always  allowed 
after  the  holidays  of  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide.  This  play- 
week  is  not  unknown  in  some  other  choirs  and  places  where  they 
sing,  though  there  are  others  of  a  robuster  nature  which  contrive 
to  get  through  the  year  without  any  break  in  their  duties  whatso- 
€ver.  There  are  also  a  good  many  entries  bearing  on  other  matters 
than  the  mere  constitution  of  the  body.  Amongst  others,  there  is 
a  description  of  "  the  Princely  comminge  of  her  Majestie  to  the 
Holy  Communion  at  Estre,"  1593,  in  which  Sub-Dean  Anderson 
enlarges  on  the  Queen's  inward  devotion  in  a  strain  which  makes 
US  understand  the  frame  of  mind  of  those  who  put  together  the 
opening  of  our  present  Prayer  for  the  Queen's  Majesty.  It  is 
much  too  long  to  quote,  but  it  is  almost  worth  getting  the  book 
cm  purpose  to  see  it.  The  wonder  to  our  mind  is,  how  one,  who 
after  all  was  mortal,  could  do  anything  which  could  be  called  an 
act  of  worship  while  she  was  so  worshipped  by  her  fellow- 
worshippers. 

There  are  some  cases  of  marriages  and  publications  of  banns. 
Among  these  last  we  find  "laske  the  banes  of  matrimonie  be- 
tween the  two  great  Princes,  Fredericke  Prince  Elector  Count 
Palatine  of  Eeine  of  the  one  partie,  and  the  Lady  Elizahethe  her 
Grace,  the  only  daughter  of  the  highe  andmightie  Kinge  of  Great 
Brittanny  [sic]  of  the  other  partie."  We  find  also  the  entry  of  the 
fijst  marriage  of  Lady  Frances  Howard,  and  also  "  the  banes  of 
matrimony  betweene  the  Eight  Honorable  personages,  Eoberte 
Earle  of  Somersett,  of  the  on  [e]  partie,  and  the  Ladie  Francis 
Howard,  of  the  other  part,"  and  the  formula  goes  on  as  usual,  "if 
any  man  can  shewe  any  just  cause  why  these  may  not  lawfully 
be  joyned  together,  lett  him  speake."  Later  on  there  is  the  entry  of 
her  marriage  with  Somerset. 

There  are  a  good  many  eases  illustrating  the  lingering  on  of  old 
customs  and  titles.  Incense  was  used  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  and,  if  we  rightly  understand,  as  late  as  the  coronation  of 
George  the  Third.  There  was  the  Epistoler,  the  Gospeller,  the 
Deacon,  the  Confessor  of  the  Household,  some  indeed  of  which 
offices,  if  not  all,  exist  still.  There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so 
wide  a  distinction  as  now  between  the  Priests  in  Ordinary  and  the 
Gentlemen  of  the  Chapel.  The  style,  so  to  speak,  of  the  body 
seems  to  be  Dean,  Sub-Dean,  Chaplains,  and  Gentlemen ;  but 
many  of  the  Gentlemen  are  in  holy  orders.  This  again  is  just 
like  the  way  in  which  the  distinction  between  Priest- Vicars,  Vicars, 
and  Lay- Vicars  grew  up  in  the  Vicars'  colleges  of  the  Cathedral 
churches.  At  the  coronation  of  Charles  the  First  the  whole 
body,  whether  clerical  or  lay,  seems  to  have  worn  both  surplices 
and  copes. 


THOMSON  ON  FliUIT  CULTURE.* 

THAT  Mr.  Thomson,  of  whose  Hand;/  Book  of  the  Flower- 
Garden  favourable  notice  was  taken  some  years  since  in  these 
pages,  is  qualified  by  skill,  experience,  and  opportunities  of  obser- 
vation for  the  large  subject  which  he  takes  up  in  his  present  volume, 
may  be  inferred  from  his  labours  at  Drumlanrig  Gardens,  as  well 
as  from  his  able  treatise  on  the  culture  of  the  Pine-Apple.  The 
scale  of  operations  which  he  has  to  conduct  in  the  exercise  of  his 
craft  is,  as  those  are  aware  who  have  visited  the  valley  of  the 
Nith,  commensurate  with  the  other  pretensions  of  the  finest  ducal 
residence  in  the  South  of  Scotland.  Out  of  the  fulness,  then,  of 
his  practical  knowledge  Mr.  Thomson  has  undertaken  to  furnish  a 
aticcinct  body  of  hints  on  fruit  culture  under  glass,  including  the 
culture  of  pine-apples,  peaches,  nectarines,  grapes,  figs,  and  straw- 
berries, and  likewise  of  melons  and  cucumbers.  His  volume  will 
be  welcome  to  a  large  number  of  readers  for  its  sound  and  useful 
wiggestions.    "  Pine-apple  culture"  may  be  left  to  experts;  but 

•  Handy  Book  of  Fruit  Culture  under  Glass.  By  David  Thomson, 
Author  of  "  Handy  Book  of  the  Flower-Garden,"  &c.  &c.  London  and 
Edinburgh:  William  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1873. 


the  parts  of  the  book  which  treat  of  grapes,  melons,  and  cucum- 
bers will  possess  an  interest  both  fir  amateurs  and  professionals, 
wliile  those  who  have  hitherto  looked  upon  forced  or  glass- 
grown  peaches,  figs,  and  strawberries  as  inaccessible  luxuries, 
may  be  tempted  by  what  Mr.  Thomson  sets  forth  to  try  to  grow 
them  in  this  w.ay.  A  great  inducement  to  do  so  is  the  uncer- 
tainty of  our  climate,  which  is  apt  to  disappoint  the  fondest 
liopes  of  tliose  who  look  for  any  of  these  fruits  from  outdoor 
beds  and  bofders.  In  the  case  of  strawberries,  which  are  often 
failures  out  of  doors  from  the  coldness  or  damp  of  the  soil,  and 
the  fickleness  of  the  sun,  culture  under  glass  in  pots,  without 
extending  to  the  six  thousand  pots  annually  of  some  largo 
forcing  establishments,  may  recommend  itself  to  the  modest 
possessor  of  a  greenhouse  or  a  pit,  or  to  one  who  is  induced  to 
build  a  strawberry-house  (such  as  is  figured  in  p.  239)  by  the  con- 
sideration that,  if  the  back  stage  of  such  a  house  is  moveable,  its 
room  and  the  bacli  bed  may  be  used  for  other  purposes  when  the 
strawberry  season  is  over.  With  regard  to  other  fruits  Mr. 
Thomson's  instructious  are  equally  serviceable. 

The  antiquarian  reader  who  grows  no  cucumbers,  and  makes  no 
pretence  to  his  own  vine  or  fig  tree,  will  find  in  this  Handy  Booh 
a  good  deal  of  interesting  information ;  for  the  author  prefaces  the 
pages  devoted  to  each  fruit  with  curious  attempts  to  trace  out  its 
origin.  Thus  he  surmises  that  the  Phoenicians  introduced  vines  into 
Britain  at  the  time  when  they  carried  away  tin  as  back-carriage ; 
he  tells  us  of  the  early  success  of  vineyards  at  Arundel  Castle  (he 
should  have  said  in  Sussex,  not  Norfolk),  where,  in  1763,  seventy 
pipes  of  home-grown  wine  lay  in  the  cellars  ;  and  he  fixes  1718  as 
the  date  of  the  first  applicatioH  of  artificial  heat  to  the  vine  at 
Belvoir  Castle,  by  the  medium  of  flues  in  the  walls.  The  peach 
and  nectarine  he  traces,  with  Decandolle,  to  China  rather  than 
Persia;  and  a  j)ropos  of  the  melon  and  the  cucumber,  he  notes 
the  Mosaic  mention  of  both,  and  the  popularity  of  the  former  in 
Imperial  Eome.  Our  modern  taste  for  cucumber  with  salmon 
reminds  him  of  the  regrets  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  for  "  the 
fish  with  the  cucumbers,  and  the  melons,  which  they  did  eat  freely  " 
in  the  house  of  bondage  (Numbers  xi.  5).  We  believe  that  fish 
and  cucumbers  are  also  abundant  and  popular  in  modern  Egypt. 
The  Eoman  culture  of  the  melon  and  the  cucumber  began  with 
Tiberius.  Cucumbers  were  served  every  day  at  that  Emperor 'a 
table,  his  gardeners,  we  are  told  by  Pliny,  wheeling  the  plants  out 
into  the  sun  on  moveable  frames  in  fine  weather,  and  in  winter 
placing  them  under  the  protection  of  glass.  This  glass  or  talc 
bore  the  Latin  name  of  "  specularia  ",  which  is  applied  to  a  hot- 
house for  forcing  fruit  and  vegetables  in  an  epigram  of  Martial 
(viii.  14),  where  it  is  said  to  admit  clear  suns  and  fogless  day 
("  sine  fcece  diem  "),  and  to  have  faced  the  south.  In  that  early 
day  vitreous  substances  for  such  a  purpose  must  have  been  scarce 
and  dear. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  do  more  than  glance  at  one 
or  two  of  the  divisions  of  this  work  ;  and  we  turn  to  the  vinery 
as  a  topic  of  most  general  interest.  In  choosing  a  site  for  a 
vinery,  we  are  bidden  to  seek  a  south  slope  sheltered  from  the 
north  and  east,  but  not  shaded,  and  to  avoid  a  low  djimp  situation, 
with  the  chance  of  stagnant  water — inimical  to  all  fruits — as  a 
bane  only  equalled  by  the  dry  gravelly  subsoil  which  suffers  most 
and  quickest  from  drought.  Lean-tos  are  recommended  for  early 
forcing,  in  which  the  heat  process  begins  in  October  or  November 
with  a  view  to  grapes  in  March  or  April.  This  form  of  house 
presents  its  whole  surface  of  glass  to  the  sun.  Large  panes  and 
light  Woodwork,  painted  white,  should  also  subserve  the  purpose 
of  attracting  the  sun  to  the  tender  vines.  A  system  of  hot-water 
pipes  over  the  concrete  and  covered  in  a  shallow  chamber  by  pave- 
ment, over  which  the  drainage  is  placed,  is  a  great  advantage 
in  applying  artificial  heat  to  the  soil.  As  to  ventilation,  the 
object  of  it  should  be  to  avoid  the  ingress  of  cold  air  currents, 
and  to  introduce  air  of  a  suitable  temperature  into  the  body 
of  the  vinery.  Mr.  William  Thomson's  plan  is  quoted  at  p.  57 
as  most  efficient  for  this  object.  For  midsummer  grapes  a  span- 
roof  house  is  best,  running  north  and  south,  because  it  gets  the 
sun  longest,  and  catches  it  all  the  day  round.  We  observe  that 
Mr.  Thomson  is  strongly  in  favour  of  large  and  airy  vineries,  as 
well  as  melon  and  strawberry-houses,  as  most  promotive  of  flesh, 
and  flavour,  and  also  because  they  can  be  "  fired  to  a  given  tem- 
perature more  steadily  than  small  ones."  "  A  thin  wedge  of  iron 
is  sooner  heated  and  cooled  than  a  thick  one."  The  directions  for 
drainage,  which  are  very  minute,  depend  as  to  their  stringent 
observance  on  the  subsoil  and  rainfall.  A  healthy  gravel  will  not 
require  the  same  precautions  as  retentive  clay,  or  a  rocky  or  over- 
dry  soil.  The  rule  to  be  observed  is  based  on  the  vine's  need  of 
moisture,  but  strong  objection  to  stagnant  moisture.  Very  full 
directions  are  given  as  to  the  composition  of  vine  borders,  with  aa 
eye  rather  to  continuance  of  crops  than  production  of  monster 
bunches.  The  deep  retentive  over-rich  border  is  not  the  one  to 
promote  such  longevity  as  the  French  and  Italian  vineyards 
boast ;  and  the  constitution  of  those  Scotch  and  English  vines 
which  Mr.  Thomson  cites  as  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  age  has  not  been  made  what  it  is  by  large  and  ill-advised 
infu.sionH  of  manure,  still  less  by  "  carrion  borders,"  but  by  the 
choice  of  a  rather  strong  but  friable  loam,  a  medium  between  the 
light  sandy  soil  and  that  which  has  too  much  clay  in  it.  The 
best  soil  for  vines,  as  for  peaches  also,  is  a  calcareous  turfy  loam, 
the  top  spit,  to  the  depth  of  six  or  seven  inches,  of  an  old  pasture 
field.  This  .should  be  taken  up  when  frozen,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
tenancy  of  the  wire-worm ;  should  be  staclced  for  some  months 
before  use  in  the  compost  yard ;  and  should  eventually  be  chopped 
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up  and  mixed  in  stated  proportions  with  lime  rubbish,  charcoal, 
bones,  horn-shavings,  and  horse-droppings. 

Amongst  varieties  of  vines  for  early  use  a  marked  favour  is  justly 
shown  to  the  Black  Hamburg,  whilst  in  the  case  of  later  grapes 
the  honours  are  divided  between  Lady  Downes  and  the  Muscat  of 
Alexandria.  As  to  the  time  and  manner  of  planting,  Mr.  Thom- 
son lays  greater  stress  upon  the  latter.  You  must  not  plant  too 
thick,  and  your  aim  must  be  to  make  the  roots  take  firm  and 
equable  hold  of  their  new  soil  after  transference  from  the  pots. 
This  is  attained  by  washing  the  roots  clean  and  clear  in  tepid 
water,  spreading  them  out  with  care,  and  taking  pains  with  their 
repacking  in  their  new  earth. 

Into  the  details  of  the  treatment  of  vines,  the  aim  of  which 
ought  to  be  the  largest  amount  of  well-ripened  wood  and  roots, 
so  as  to  get  vines  in  the  second  season  which  shall  yield  first-rate 
grapes  in  the  third,  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  enter.  Rubbing 
ofl"  buds,  watering,  temperature,  training — these  are  the  heads  of 
the  first  year's  work ;  whilst  the  second  is  concerned  with  care- 
ful pruning,  repression  of  luxuriant  lateral  growths,  guarding 
against  over-dryness  of  root,  and  watch  and  wkrd  against  the 
red  spider.  Into  the  third  and  fruiting  year,  besides  the  ques- 
tions of  temperature  and  ventilation,  crowd  the  peculiar  anxieties 
connected  with  the  coming  crop.  You  must  not  syringe  whilst 
the  grapes  are  colouring,  but  supply  the  need  by  moderate  steam- 
ing and  sprinkling.  You  must,  as  they  colour  and  ripen,  admit 
more  and  more  air,  though  at  a  good  many  points,  and  in  small 
quantities.  Then  there  is  the  earlier  thinning  at  the  shoot-tying 
time,  and  the  later  and  final  one  when  they  are  out  of  bloom,  not 
to  speak  of  the  mysteries  of  weight  of  crop,  of  disbudding,  spur- 
pruning,  and  training.  As  to  the  last,  our  author  prefers  a  com- 
promise between  the  one  rod  and  the  extension  system,  and  thinks 
that  a  vine  limited  to  two  main  rods  is  more  under  the  control  of 
the  cultivator,  and  best  adapted  for  early  forcing.  Valuable 
hints  are  given  as  to  keeping  grapes  in  the  vinery  through  the 
winter.  Circulation  of  air  and  avoidance  of  damp  are  the  main 
cautions ;  but  we  suspect  that  many  a  country  gardener  of  the 
double-debt  paying  sclaool  will  stare  at  the  very  rational  demand 
that,  with  an  eye  to  keeping  out  damp  from  the  inside  border 
when  grapes  are  beginning  to  colour,  "  not  a  pot  plant  requiring 
moisture  be  kept  in  the  house."  Full  mention  is  made,  with 
approval,  of  the  long  debated  feasibility  of  preserving  cut  bunches 
of  grapes  through  the  winter,  with  their  stems  inserted  in 
bottles  of  water  having  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal  inserted  in  them, 
these  bottles  to  be  racked  in  rows  in  a  room  at  an  even  tempera- 
ture of  forty  degrees.  Mr.  William  Robinson  advocated  this  plan 
some  years  since  in  his  French  Gardens,  at  a  time  when  it  was 
generally  discredited ;  but  now,  besides  the  testimony  in  its  favour 
contained  in  Mr.  Thomson's  volume,  we  have  that  of  Mr.  Tillery 
of  Welbeck,  in  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Robinson's  valuable  and 
elegant  weekly,  the  Garden,  which  promises  to  become  a  most  ser- 
viceable Notes  and  Queries  to  the  horticulturist.  Mr.  Tillery 
at  the  time  of  writing  had  from  400  to  500  bunches  of  grapes  in 
bottles  of  water,  which  had  kept  as  well  as  if  they  had  been  still 
hanging  on  the  vines.  Another  subject  of  interest  is  the  pot-culture 
of  grapes,  which  our  author  deems  a  very  good  substitute  for  the 
first  month's  supply  of  early  sorts  of  grapes  in  March  or  April. 
By  means  of  these  the  constitution  of  the  permanent  vines  is  hus- 
banded and  recruited,  and  they  come  in  usefully  if  vines  and  vine 
borders  want  renewing.  Sufiiciently  dwarf,  they  form  a  pretty 
table  decoration,  and  their  culture  does  not  difl'er  from  that  of 
permanent  vines,  save  in  the  need  of  constant  watering  and  feeding 
with  mulching  and  manure  water  at  the  root.  For  improvement 
or  variety,  inarching,  or  striking  an  eye  from  a  graft  of  a  young 
ripened  vine,  and  working  it  on  to  another  (see  p.  Iio),  is  an 
interesting  and  successful  process ;  and  there  is  much  to  be  learnt 
from  Mr.  Thomson  about  setting  up  grapes  for  exhibition.  On 
the  pests  incident  to  vines,  too,  he  discourses  learnedly ;  and 
though  we  regard  bis  comparison  of  the  "  Phylloxera  vastatrix 
pest "  with  the  "  rinderpest "  as  a  bit  of  gardener's  rhetoric,  yet, 
considering  the  ravages  of  this  army  of  mischievous  strangers — no 
bigger  than  cheese  mites — in  foreign  vineyards  and  home  vineries, 
we  are  bound  to  accord  him  high  praise  for  his  supplement,  from 
personal  experience,  to  M.  I'lanchon's  paper  in  the  Comptes 
rendus  de  I'lnstitut.  Like  the  red  spider,  this  insect  thrives 
with  drouglit.  It  swarms  at  points  where  the  roots  are  driest. 
It  cares  little  or  nothing  for  other  leaves,  roots,  or  fruits,  than 
those  of  the  vine.  It  docs  not  mind  tobacco  smoke,  and  the 
difficulty  of  extirpating  it  is  enhanced  by  the  depth  of  soil  to  bo 
acted  upon.  Mr.  Thomson  thinks  there  is  nothing  for  it  where  it 
appears,  but  to  burn  the  vines,  remove  all  the  soil,  salt  the  site  of 
the  border  thoroiiglily,  and  wash  and  paint  everything  connected 
with  the  vinery  before  fresh  soil  is  put  into  it.  The  ravages  of 
the  red  spider,  however,  and  of  the  diseases  known  as  shanking 
and  K(dding,  arc  almost  trilles  in  comparison  with  the  phyllo.vera, 
which  is  only  met  by  stamping  out. 

There  is  mucli  attraction  in  tlio  subject  of  peach  and  nectarine 
culture  under  gliuss,  in  reference  to  which  tiie  .same  hints  as  to 
houses,  lif.'lit,  soil,  and  so  forth  apply  as  to  vines  ;  one  hint  to 
be  borne  in  mind  with  regard  to  the  soil  being  that  limestone 
districts  produce  the  finest  stone  fruit  both  in  anil  out  of  doors. 
In  this  country  the  wtocks  lor  l)U(l(ling  peaches  and  nectarines  on 
are  the  Mu.MHcll  plum,  or  tli(;  JJrompton  or  Mignonno  plum.  In 
Franco  the  kindn.d  ulinond  is  a  nicjro  suitaljlo  stock,  tliougli  it 
■would  not  d(j  in  our  cliniitlc.  'I'lie  I'roicli  iil.so  use  the  St.  .1  alien 
pcnr  as  a  peach  htock.  !Mi'.  Thonisciii  piuifcrs  fan-training  to  any 
torn  of  cordon ,  uud  Lu  is  against  rout-pruning  in  the  cases  of 


peaches  and  nectarines.  Moderate  forcing  produces  finer  peaches 
than  rapid  forcing,  and  the  peach  dislikes  a  close  stagnant  atmo- 
sphere ;  so  that  there  is  need  of  caution  in  watering  and  sjrringing 
and  avoiding  the  extremes  of  undue  moisture  and  dusty  dryness. 
We  do  not  see  that  Mr.  Thomson  anywhere  pronounces  an  opinion 
upon  the  glass  wall  protectors,  such  as  that  patented  by  Mr.  Ayrea 
and  described  in  the  Garden,  vol.  i,  p.  476,  which,  it  should  sefem, 
would  be  a  great  resource  for  peach  and  nectarine  culture  where 
a  wall  already  exists ;  though,  of  course,  with  a  wall  to  build, 
span-roofed  houses  would  probably  be  cheaper  and  more  profitable 
in  the  end. 

The  pages  upon  melon  and  cucumber  culture  are  singularly 
interesting  on  account  of  the  modern  alternative  which  they 
recommend  to  the  old-fashioned  dung-bed  system.  Both  are 
now  cultivated  largely  in  houses,  on  trellises  near  the  glass,  and 
raised  off  the  soil — a  process  which  better  ensures  the  due 
setting  of  the  fruit,  and  renders  less  precarious  very  early  or  late 
crops.  "  Nothing  is  so  hurtful  to  young  melons  as  an  over-close 
moist  atmosphere  at  night,  with  too  much  heat,"  and  it  would 
seem  that  this  caution  is  more  easy  to  observe  in  the  melon-house, 
than  when  the  fruit  is  produced  on  the  old  fermentation  plan. 
The  impregnation  of  the  fruit  also  is  less  often  a  failure  in  the 
houses  than  in  the  frames  and  hotbeds.  By  the  observance  of 
Mr.  Thomson's  minute  and  practical  directions,  the  melon-house, 
we  conceive,  would  become  a  delightful  and  instructive  place  of 
resort,  and  those  who  visit  it  would  be  free  from  the  trouble 
of  lifting  and  closing  the  sashlights  as  in  a  tnelon-frame.  There 
is,  too,  as  our  author  suggests,  some  advantage  in  having  the 
melon-house — a  lean-to — for  earliest  and  latest  crops,  and  dung- 
frames  or  pits  for  the  summer  interval.  The  directions  as  to  soil, 
watering,  and  setting  the  fruit,  will  be  found  intelligibly  and 
simply  detailed  in  pp.  215-20.  The  cucumber-house  is  indeed  a 
very  modern  appliance,  which  revolutionizes  our  old-fashioned 
ideas,  and  the  more  so  as  we  get  very  good  and  shapely  cucumbers 
out  of  the  old  pit  or  frame.  Indeed  Mr.  Thomson  by  no  means 
ignores  these  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  gives  directions  for  the  supply 
of  cucumbers  from  March  to  November  by  means  of  the  brick  pit 
heated  with  stable-litter  and  leaves,  as  well  as  in  the  more  sub- 
stantial houses  of  which  the  beautiful  structure  figured  in  p.  263 
is  an  excellent  and  captivating  type.  The  old  dung-heated  pit 
for  the  growth  of  cucumbers  from  October  to  July  he  regards  as 
"  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  being  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish."  It  should  be  added  that  a  calendar  of  operations  con- 
cludes the  volume,  and  that  there  is  an  index  which,  though 
brief;  is  quite  sufiicient  for  the  purposes  of  the  practical  reader. 


CHESTEELEIGH.* 

WE  concede  the  merit  of  a  good  sensational  plot  to  the 
author  of  Chesterleigh,  so  far  indeed  as  sensationalism  run 
mad  can  be  good ;  but  we  cannot  say  much  for  the  workmanship. 
It  is  not  given  to  every  one  to  bend  the  bow  of  Ulysses ;  and 
those  who  try  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  Miss  Braddon  and  Mr. 
Wilkie  Collins  may  chance  to  find  themselves  lost  in  bogs  and 
jungles  which  the  technical  skill  of  those  veteran  sinners  against 
probabilities  enables  them  to  avoid.  This  has  certainly  happened 
to  the  author  of  this  book. 

Chesterleigh  is  the  record  of  the  fortunes,  or  rather  misfortunes, 
of  the  noble  house  of  Wentwood,  and  of  Mr.  Edmund  Worsley, 
the  tutor  and  assumed  biographer.  The  title  of  the  book  is  the 
name  of  the  place ;  and  the  family  consists  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Tenby,  their  two  sons — Lord  Usk  or  Evelyn,  and  George  Went- 
wood— and  of  one  daughter.  Lady  Grace  Wentwood.  We  would 
remark,  however,  before  we  go  further,  that  we  cannot  understand 
why  the  j'ounger  son  is  only  plain  George,  while  his  sister  is  Lady 
Grace ;  or  why  they  all  become  Evelyns  at  the  end.  Had  they  two 
names — Evelyn  as  the  family,  Wentwood  as  the  titular,  surname? 
Lord  Usk  for  the  second  title  iind  Lord  Tenby  for  the  earldom  we 
can  understand  ;  but  the  confusion  between  Evelyn  and  Wentwood, 
and  the  partiality  which  gives  the  title  of  Lady  to  Grace,  and 
not  that  of  Lord  to  George,  are  mysteries  beyond  our  power  of 
solving.  Of  these  two  young  men.  Lord  Usk  or  Evelyn  is  the 
author's  darling.  He  is  wonderfully  handsome,  and  "  Mr.  Worsley  " 
dwells  on  his  personal  beauty  with  the  rapture  of  a  love-sick 
woman.  Besides  being  handsome — with  the  regulation  dark  grey 
eyes,  aquiline  nose,  and  short  upper  lip  consecrated  to  les  jeuncs 
premiers — Lord  Usk  is  clever  but  odd,  cherishes  vague  bold 
thoughts  about  things,  which  the  author  however  mentions  only 
as  a  lact  and  does  not  make  manifest  in  detail  to  the  reader,  is 
given  to  fainting  fits,  and  has  a  heart  disease.  George,  plain 
George,  is  stronger  and  more  manly.  Ho  is  free  with  his  hands 
and  his  tonguo  on  occasion ;  and,  though  by  no  means  a  paragon  of 
literary  skill,  is  more  healthful  and  loss  sickly  than  his  sentimental 
brother;  while  Lady  Grace  is  her  brother  Usk  in  petticoats,  only 
"less  fragile  and  shadowy,"  although  she  too  "is  tall,  and  slight,  and 
bending."  The  Earl  is  a  gigantic  man.  "Great  height  set  off  by 
remarkable  sizo  and  strength  of  limb,  united  with  liandsome, 
strongly  marked  features,  to  render  him  by  far  the  finest  man 
1  ever  saw,"  says  the  biographer.  But  lie  turns  out  to  be  as 
wicked  as  ho  is  gigantic ;  not  very  uuliko  one  of  those  queer 
liybrids  who  used  to  play  the  part  of  "  demon  lovers  "  to  silly 
women  in  olden  times,  proiul,  .silent,  self-willed,  unforgiving,  and 
daunted  neither  by  iliinger  luir  by  sin. 
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Persons  of  the  most  unlikely  kind  are  mixed  up  in  the  affairs 
of  the  great  Earl.  For  the  one  part,  a  half-witted  old  gardener, 
or  odd  man  about  the  place,  belonging  to  Mr.  Worsley's  clerical 
fiEither,  knows  more  of  my  Lord  than  he  thinks  wise  to  tell.  By 
way  of  preface  to  the  sequel,  he  goes  off  into  a  fit  when  he  hears 
that  Master  Edmund  is  "  goin'  arter  the  almighty  of  the  earth," 
and  that  those  almighty  are  Lord  Tenby  and  his  family  ;  and  from 
that  time  forward  he  will  not  speak  to  nor  look  at  the  young  man. 
For  the  other  part,  a  South  Devon  farmer  and  his  family  hold  some 
mysterious  hooks  which  find  as  mysterious  eyes  in  the  recesses  of 
Chesterleigh ;  of  which  Mr.  Worsley  the  tutor  is  made  the  deposi- 
tary. We  have  a  death-bed  scene,  wherein  the  most  important  and 
damaging  documents  are  handed  to  the  tutor,  and  where  "  a  loud 
sudden  crack  in  the  woodwork  towards  the  door,"  and  afterwards 
a  "  dull  grating  sound,  as  if  the  branch  of  some  neighbouring 
tree,  bowed  by  the  wind,  was  sweeping  down  the  wall,"  and  the 
sight  of  "  one  of  the  men  creeping  round  the  low  outbuildings 
that  abutted  on  the  house  "  prepare  the  reader  for  eavesdroppers, 
with  consequences,  after  the  manner  of  No  Name.  But  indeed 
the  book  aboimds  with  eavesdroppers.  They  swarm  through  the 
pages  thick  as  gnats  on  a  summer's  evening.  Like  Macbeth's 
witches,  they  start  up  apparently  out  of  the  ground,  and  vanish  by 
the  way  they  came.  Every  one  concerned  is  always  hearing  voices 
in  imaccustomed  places,  with  apparently  no  bodies  belonging  to 
them ;  and  every  one  sees  men  and  women  of  solid  substance 
walking  in  the  sunshine  or  creeping  in  the  shadow,  who,  when  they 
are  looked  for,  are  nowhere  to  be  found.  This  trick  is  repeated 
again  and  again  till  the  reader  wearies  of  the  stale  device.  It 
recalls  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  by  its  too  evident  imitation;  but  it 
lacks  the  touch  of  the  master-hand ;  and  a  well-worn  trick  feebly 
repeated  is  not  the  kind  of  thing  to  ensure  respect.  Poor  Mr. 
Worsley  is  especially  persecuted  by  these  gnat-like  creatures  of 
mystery  and  easy  disappearance.  Having  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  certain  nefarious  proceedings  which  have  been  perpetrated 
fcy  the  great  Earl  in  times  past,  he  is  "  wanted  "  by  the  other 
side  ;  and  every  kind  of  engine  is  set  to  play  against  him, 
from  the  fascinating  ways  and  marvellous  eyes  of  scampish  little 
ilrs.  Vivian  Carbery,  to  the  temptations,  bullyings,  and  threats  of 
Mr.  James  Copestone.  Mr.  Worsley,  however,  keeps  the  secret 
till  it  is  wrested  from  him  by  other  means ;  proving  his  loyalty  to 
his  employer  at  the  expense  of  his  regard  for  truth,  and  shielding 
his  beloved  Evelyn  and  his  adored  Grace  as  long  as  he  can  from 
the  righteous  consequences  of  their  father's  sin.  But,  with  all  his 
tenacity,  Mr.  Edmund  Worsley  is  emphatically  what  schoolboys 
would  call  a  "  duffer,"  and  acts  more  like  an  hysterical  girl  than 
a  man  of  ordinary  nerve  and  understanding. 

The  amount  of  crying  which  the  men  of  this  veracious  history 
get  through  in  the  course  of  their  paper  lives  is  something  pro- 
digious. Mr.  Worsley  leans  on  a  table  and  bursts  into  tears  because 
he  finds  his  father  has  gone  to  Oxford  when  he  gets  home  on  a 
summons  from  his  mother,  and  his  mother  cries  too  for  sympathy. 
In  Isaac's  story  the  great  Earl,  this  demon-lover  kind  of  person, 
*'fell  on  his  knees  and  laid  his  head  upon  the  table,  weeping  and 
wailing  like  an  infant,  because  his  father  had  not  turned  him  out 
for  the  beggar  he  was,  instead  of  bringing  him  up  to  what  was  not 
his  own  " — that  is,  when  he  goes  to  discover  by  the  registry  whe- 
ther he  is  illegitimate  or  not,  and,  finding  that  he  is,  determines  to 
mutilate  the  registry  and  destroy  its  evidence ;  a  manner  of  action 
which  one  would  have  thought  demanded  stronger  nerves  than  a 
weeping  man  possesses.  Mr.  Worsley  again  "  pours  out  hot  tears  " 
tecause  Evelyn,  or  Lord  Usk — "  Child  of  my  toils,  my  anxieties, 
my  cares,  my  sorrows,  and  my  love ! "  as  he  calls  this  well  grown 
young  man  who  cannot  be  more  than  three  or  four  years  his  junior 
— tells  him  he  is  going  to  die  when  he  finds  out  that  his  father  is 
not  legitimate,  therefore  not  the  Earl  of  Tenby,  and  that  he  is 
in  consequence  not  Lord  Usk.  George  cries  bitterly  when  his 
brother  dies, which  is  perhaps  more  natural,  but  not  pleasant;  and 
old  Mr.  Worsley  "  weeps  with  joy  "  whenever  Grace,  now  his 
daughter-in-law,  "  made  some  apt  remark  upon  a  favourite  author, 
or  requested  repetition  of  some  knotty  point,  the  elucidation  of 
which  had  cost  him  many  an  hour's  labour."  They  are  a  miser- 
ably maundering  and  low-spirited  set  throughout;  and  in  all  they 
have  to  do  they  never  forget  that  such  is  life,  and  that  we  walk  in  a 
vale  of  tears.  When  the  crash  comes  Mr.  Worsley  and  his  family 
befriend  and  shelter  Mrs.  and  Miss  Evelyn  as  the  ex-Countess  of 
Tenby  and  Lady  Grace  are  called.  That  crash,  by  the  way,  has  been 
a  tremendous  affair.  Lord  Usk  finds  out  his  father's  infamy,  and 
dies  sweetly ;  Lord  Tenby  drowns  himself  in  his  own  pond  ;  and 
Harold  Wentwood  and  his  artful  little  wife  take  possession,  as 
they  had  the  right  to  do.  Then  Mr.  Worsley  dares  to  love  and  hope. 
"  To  stand  and  gaze  upon  her  face  when  she  was  perhaps  uncon- 
scious of  my  presence,  to  hear  her  voice,  though  her  words  were 
given  to  others,  was  joy  to  me,"  he  says.  But  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  next  paragraph,  which  dilates  on  the  "  scarcely  real 
world  of  happiness  "  that  seemed  open  to  him,  and  how  he  "  felt 
that  with  her  his  weary,  wounded  spirit  would  find  its  long  last 
rest,"  he  adds  the  well-known  words  of  Mr.  Toole,  "  And  yet  I 
was  not  happy." 

If  the  framework  and  certain  circumstances  of  Chesterleif/h  remind 
us  of  Mr.  Wilkio  Collins,  the  charactershave  an  echo  of  Miss  Bi  addon. 
The  Lady  Audley  of  Anstey  Conyer's  brain  is  Mrs.  Vivian  Carbery. 
She  is  a  kind  of  female  Count  Fosco  for  the  ease  with  which  she 
can  be  in  two  places  at  once,  and  the  penetration  that  can  see 
through  stone  walls  and  understand  the  remotest  meaning  and 
consequence  of  the  most  unimportant  deed.  She  is  a  beautiful  little 


widow,  with  small  hands,  a  caressing  manner,  magnificent  eyes, 
and  a  heart  aa  black  and  hard  as  a  coal.  It  is  darkly  hinted  that 
she  had  had  a  hand  in  the  murder  of  her  first  husband,  and  that 
she  had  led  an  improper  life  in  the  regiment ;  while  the  amount  of 
iniquity  vaguely  schemed  by  her  in  the  Tenby  affair  is  illimitable. 
But  the  author  has  made  out  this  part  of  the  picture  insufficiently. 
It  is  good  to  have  something  left  to  the  imagination,  but  not  too 
much  ;  and  to  be  constantly  asking  oneself  what  does  it  all  mean, 
and  never  getting  an  answer,  is  an  exercise  of  the  understanding 
that  becomes  at  last  more  fatiguing  than  profitable.  There  is  a 
certain  mad  gallop  which  Mrs.  Vivian  has  with  Lord  Usk,  cul- 
minating in  a  desperate  leap ;  does  the  author  mean  that  she 
hoped  to  kill  him  then,  as  one  of  those  who  stood  between 
her  and  her  beloved  hopes?  And  does  the  fighting  scene, 
where  George  uses  his  fists  "  cleverly,"  point  to  the  same 
result  ?  Her  incessant  oglings  and  dark  sayings  showered 
down  on  Mr.  Worsley,  dark  enough  at  the  time,  become 
more  intelligible  as  the  story  advances,  and  the  drift  is  at  last 
made  visible.  Else  one  puzzles  oneself  in  vain  to  make  out 
the  target  at  which  these  dusky  arrows  are  aimed.  We  think, 
however,  that  we  can  discern  one  point — namely,  that  Mrs.  Vivian 
Carbery  tries  to  work  on  Mr.  Worsley's  love  for  Grace,  and  on  Lord 
Usk's  love  for  Hester  Clive,  to  induce  the  tutor  to  tell  the  truth, 
bring  down  the  family  to  his  own  level,  and  make  themselves  all 
as  happy  as  they  could  be  among  the  ruins.  It  takes  a  long  while 
to  discover  this ;  but  we  present  our  readers  with  so  much  of  a 
key  to  this  sketchy,  confused,  and  entangled  book.  Mr.  Worsley, 
being  of  the  feminine  type,  as  feminine  in  his  own  way  as  his 
beloved  Evelyn,  whose  "  soft  brown  hair "  he  fondly  smoothes 
from  his  pale  pure  brow,  and  whose  beauty  he  is  never  tired 
of  admiring,  occupies  himself  greatly  with  Mrs.  Vivian  Carbery'a 
little  child  Bobby.  Such  a  tutor  as  he  would  indeed  be  an  in- 
valuable blessing  to  mothers.  He  plays  at  bricks  with  the  little 
fellow,  carries  him  about,  puts  him  to  sleep  with  cradle  songs,  retails 
his  conversations,  and  expatiates  onhis  wan  face  and  large  uncaimy 
eyes  with  all  the  nursery  fondness  and  experience  of  a  mother  or  of 
a  spinster  aunt.  The  name  on  the  title-page  of  Chesterleigh  has  a 
manly  echo  with  it,  but  we  read  it  with  a  doubt ;  for  never  in 
our  own  experience  have  we  come  across  a  young  fellow  of  three 
and  four-and-twenty,  as  Mr.  Edmund  Worsley  was,  who,  after  a 
creditable  college  career,  cries  like  a  girl  on  small  occasions, 
maunders  about  the  lovely  face  of  his  grown  pupil,  nurses  and 
cradles  a  child  like  a  woman,  and  finds  every  trial  of  life,  no  matter 
under  what  shape  presented,  almost  more  than  he  can  bear  at  all — 
certainly  more  than  he  can  bear  with  dignity  or  manliness.  We 
do  not  of  course  presume  to  put  any  limit  to  the  "  womanliness  " 
of  certain  men ;  but  we  confess  that  Anstey  Conyers  seems  to  U3 
to  go  far  towards  proving  himself  an  impersonation  of  masculinity 
only  after  the  manner  of  Bottom's  line.  Add  to  other  charac- 
teristic traits  slipshod  diction  and  doubtful  grammar — "It  was 
certainly  not  him  ! "  is  an  example  by  no  means  solitary  of  its 
kind — and  we  think  that  Chesterleigh  will  have  to  be  relegated 
to  the  special  limbo  appointed  for  the  reception  of  feminine  failures 
in  three  volumes. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

RING  LOUIS  I.  of  Bavaria  *  hardly  belongs  to  the  elass  of 
sovereigns  whom  one  takes  seriously ;  an  air  of  comedy,  not 
to  say  burlesque,  is  inseparably  attached  to  the  memory  of  his 
reign.  Yet  that  reign  was  long  and  not  devoid  of  usefulness ;  in 
one  respect  at  least  it  was  highly  distinguished ;  and  while  it  is  im- 
possible to  resist  the  impression  to  which  we  have  referred,  it  is  by 
no  means  easy  to  justify  it  by  dispassionate  argument.  The  case 
is  probably  an  exemplification  of  Goethe's  profound  remark  that 
all  men  are  identified  in  our  minds  with  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  take  their  last  leave  of  us.  The  inextinguishable 
ridicule  attaching  to  the  King's  final  disappearance  from  the 
political  scene  imder  the  auspices  of  Lola  Montes  has  impressed 
upon  his  career  a  stamp  of  absurdity  which  could  not  have  applied 
to  it  if  the  affair  had  been  an  episode  instead  of  a  catastrophe.  As 
delineated  in  Herr  Heigel's  partial,  but  by  no  means  adulatory, 
pages,  Louis  seems  to  have  possessed  many  of  the  attributes  of  a 
king.  His  abilities  were  fair,  his  intentions  excellent,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  reign  were  not  exceptionally  difficult,  and 
allowing  him  a  large  stock  of  foibles,  it  is  still  certain  that  many 
sovereigns  of  far  worse  hearts  and  heads  have  contrived  to  make  a 
creditable  figure.  His  great  defect  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
want  of  discernment,  an  inability  to  accommodate  means  to  ends, 
to  appreciate  public  feeling,  or  to  penetrate  the  character  of  the 
persons  about  him.  Nothing  was  probably  more  sincere  in  him 
than  his  moderation  and  tolerance  in  religious  matters;  yet 
he  acted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  incur  the  imputation  of  sub- 
serviency to  the  Jesuits,  which  indirectly  occasioned  the  loss  of 
his  crown.  Without,  apparently,  any  intention  of  infringing 
religious  liberty,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  committed  to  an  un- 
popular course  of  policy  by  an  Ultramontane  Minister,  and  when 
at  last  he  wished  to  retrace  his  steps,  the  royal  prestige  was  too 
deeply  impaired  to  be  restored.  It  must  be  said  that  he  was  not 
the  man  to  restore  it ;  without  being  precisely  an  undignified,  he 
had  always  been  an  unkingly,  sovereign.  The  vivacity  of  his 
temperament,   the  purely  aesthetic  character  of   his  tastes,  his 


*  Ludwig  I.,  Kiinig  von  Bayern.  Von  C.  T.  Hcigel.  Leipzig :  Duncker 
&  Humblot.   London :  Williams  &  Norgate. 
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geniality,  candour,  and  bonhomie,  were  all  excellent  qualities  in 
a  private  man,  but  in  a  monarch  needed  reinforcement  by  others 
of  which  he  was  entirely  destitute.  His  biographer,  in  giving  him 
ample  credit  for  all  his  virtues,  seems  to  admit  that  these  were  in 
no  way  intimately  connected  with  the  discharge  of  his  royal 
functions,  and  that  he  gained  in  real  dignity  as  well  as  in  peace  of 
mind  by  his  descent  to  a  private  station.  If  he  lost  anything,  it 
was  by  the  cessation  of  his  ability  to  promote  the  public  works 
which  have  made  his  capital  what  it  is,  and  for  which  his 
biographer  justly  awards  him  the  highest  honour.  Merit  is  also 
cl.aimed  for  the  warmth  of  his  national  patriotism,  which,  however, 
neither  seems  to  have  surpassed  the  emotion  natural  to  a  yfiung 
■volunteer  in  the  War  of  Liberation,  nor  to  have  distinguished  his 
subsequent  government  from  that  of  any  other  average  German 
sovereign.  In  fact,  it  did  not  prevent  his  treating  some  of  the  more 
indiscreet  champions  of  the  national  idea  with  meanness  as  well  as 
harshness,  for  which  he  is  justly  condemned  by  his  historian.  As 
a  political  history,  Herr  Heigel's  work  is  cleai  and  almost  im- 
partial, and  it  will  also  be  found  valuable  as  a  record  of  the  more 
memorable  artistic  achievements  of  King  Louis's  reign. 

Franz  von  Sickiugen  *  affords  a  good  converse  illustration  of  the 
vixere fortes  mite  Ar/amemnona.  It  is  at  best  questionable  whether, 
but  for  Goethe,  he  would  have  attracted  so  much  attention  from 
historians,  who,  however,  notice  being  once  directed  to  him,  find 
him  a  picturesque  iigure  in  a  stirring  time.  As  the  supporter  of 
Luther  and  the  friend  of  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  he  combines  in  a 
manner  the  religious  aiid  the  humanistic  aspects  of  the  great  re- 
formatory movement  of  his  age ;  while  the  independence  of  his 
turbulent  career  is  a  powerful  comment  on  the  disintegration  of 
the  German  Empire  even  then.  Tlie  numerous  unpublished 
sources  of  information  consulted  by  Dr.  Ulmaun  do  not  appear  to 
have  materially  modified  the  current  estimate  of  his  hero's  stormy 
and  passionate  character,  although  they  have  added  somewhat  to 
our  knowledge  of  various  incidents  of  his  life,  especially  his  exer- 
tions to  secure  the  Imperial  Crown  for  Charles  V.  Apart  from  his 
encouragement  of  the  Reformation,  his  principal  claim  to  the 
gratitude  of  his  countrymen,  in  his  biographer's  opinion,  is  his 
constant  endeavour  to  impress  a  national  character  upon  the 
Emperor's  policy. 

The  historian  of  the  disputed  succession  to  the  German  Imperial 
Crown  between  Otho  IV.  and  Philip  of  Suabiat  prefaces  his 
nan-ative  with  the  remark  that  this  is  in  every  respect  one  of  the 
least  satisfactory  periods  of  German  bistorj^  It  is  that  of  the 
crumbling  away  of  the  monarchy  of  the  Hohenstaufen,  of  the 
culminating  point  of  the  rival  spiritual  power,  of  civil  war  and 
famine  in  Germany — worse  than  all,  of  national  degeneracy,  and  an 
almost  total  dearth  of  distinguished  qualities  among  the  princes 
and  leaders  of  the  people.  To  this  latter  remark,  in  Herr  Winkel- 
maun's  opinion,  his  hero  Philip  afforded  a  conspicuous  exception ; 
his  rival  Otho  is  represented  as  a  mere  soldier,  endowed  with  the 
characteristic  bravery,  rashness,  and  levity  of  his  Norman  blood, 
and  always  ready  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  State  to  liis 
private  objects.  Although,  however,  the  period  offers  little  to 
gratify  a  patriotic  German  historian,  it  is  full  of  movement  and 
incident,  and  Herr  Winkelmann's  treatment  of  it  indicates  not 
only  considerable  narrative  power,  but  a  clear  insight  into  the 
springs  of  political  action. 

The  history  of  the  movement  towards  the  national  unity  of 
Germany  J,  up  to  the  time  when  Prince  Bismarck  took  it  under 
his  powerful  direction,  is  scarcely  more  gratifying  to  national  pride 
than  that  of  the  civil  broils  of  the  Guelphs  and  the  Hohenstaufen. 
It  is  natural,  and  even  praiseworthy,  to  forget  this  long  series  of 
melancholy  failures  in  the  final  triumph;  while  in  view  of  Prince 
Bismarck's  signal  services  it  would  be  ungracious  to  dwell  over- 
much on  the  fact  of  his  being  about  the  last  kind  of  man  to 
whom  a  thinking  and  cultivated  nation  would  have  chosen  to  owe 
its  deliverance,  could  it  have  had  a  choice  in  the  matter.  The 
lessons  of  the  sterile  and  abortive  proe-Bismarckian  era  remain, 
and  may  be  studied  with  advantage  even  in  so  uninviting  a  book 
as  that  which  Herr  Kliipfel  is  devoting  to  them.  If  humiliating 
in  one  respect,  they  are  full  of  encouragement  in  another ;  for 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  level  of  political  capacity  has  risen 
immensely  in  Germany  since  the  days  of  the  Eranklbrt  Par- 
liament. 

Ilerr  G.  Schneider  §  calls  himself  a  German  publicist,  by  which 
term  lie  apparently  denotes  a  German  newspaper  correspondent. 
Ho  takes  credit,  and  not  unjustly,  for  having  remained  at  his 
post  in  Paris  throughout  the  whole  of  the  war,  and  now  enjoys 
the  reward  of  his  tenacity  in  the  opportunity  of  reprinting  a  digest 
of  his  letters  and  journals,  in  four  thick  volumes,  from 
Napoleon  III.'s  experiment  at  constitutional  government  in  1869 
down  to  the  fall  of  the  Commune  and  the  initiation  of  another 
"  cssai  loyal."  A  minute  account  of  so  romadiablo  a  period  cannot 
be  devoid  of  interest,  but  its  claim  to  notice  is  certainly  not  based 
upon  literary  merit,  political  insight,  or  access  to  exceptional 
Bources  of  information. 


•  Franz  von  Sicliingen.  Nacli  mr.iiitcns  unqednichten  QitelUn.  Von  Dr. 
II.  Ulmann.    Leipzig:  Ilirzcl.    Londmi  :  Williams  it  Norgato. 
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&  Nor);ale. 
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Travellers  in  the  Philippines  have  usually  confined  their  atten- 
tion very  much  to  Manilla.  Herr  Jagor  *  has  visited,  and  to  a 
considerable  degree  traversed,  all  the  important  members  of  the 
group,  with  the  exception  of  Mindanao.  Though  primarily  a 
naturalist,  he  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the  social,  industrial, 
and  ethnological  circumstances  of  the  Archipelago,  and  his  opinion 
on  all  these  points  is  evidently  of  importance.  He  has  consulted 
early  historians  and  voyagers,  and  has  been  permitted  to  inspect 
the  public  archives.  The  chief  drawbacks  to  so  many  advantages 
are  a  certain  looseness  of  arrangement,  and  the  fact  that  his  visit 
is  now  twelve  years  old.  In  some  respects  his  picture  of  the 
Philippines  is  flattering.  Travelling  is  easy  and  safe,  the  inhabi- 
tants are  hospitable  and  obliging,  the  authorities  courteous  and  help- 
ful, the  beauties  of  nature  inexhaustible,  and  the  facilities  of  collec- 
tion such  that  the  naturalist  can  readily  make  his  trip  a  source  of 
profit.  The  relations  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  native  population 
are  also  excellent,  the  latter  being  thoroughly  domesticated  by 
their  adoption  of  the  religion,  and  in  some  degree  the  manners,  of 
their  conquerors.  On  the  other  hand,  the  administration  is  faulty, 
corrupt,  and  overrun  with  placehunters  ;  the  industrial  resources  of 
the  island  are  undeveloped,  public  works  neglected,  finances  em- 
barrassed ;  worst  of  all,  Europeans  and  natives  alike  are  given  up 
to  an  indolence  which  will  cost  them  dear  when  exposed  to  a  compe- 
tition with  a  more  vigorous  race.  The  Spanish  system  of  monopoly 
and  exclusion  cannot  endure  much  longer,  and  upon  its  fall  the 
island  may,  we  are  told,  be  expected  to  pass  to  ihe  United  States,  or 
in  any  event  to  be  overflowed  by  an  immigration  of  Chinese,  who 
are  only  kept  in  check  at  present  by  a  system  of  severe  restriction. 
The  author's  sketches  of  scenery  and  manners  are  always  attrac- 
tive, and  their  eff'ect  is  heightened  by  numerous  spirited  illustra- 
tions. Some  of  the  facts  incidentally  mentioned,  such  as  the 
occurrence  in  sepulchres  of  ancient  Chinese  vases,  now  prized  as 
talismans,  and  the  method  of  iron- working  practised  by  a  secluded 
race  of  mountaineers,  are  highly  interesting.  The  appendix 
contains  a  paper  by  Roth  on  the  geology  of  the  Philippines,  and 
one  by  Virchow  on  the  native  skulls  brought  over  by  Jagor  and 
other  travellers. 

The  German  Arctic  Expedition  of  1 8  5g  t  consisted  of  two 
ships,  the  Gennania  and  tlie  Hansa.  They  separated  on  the  20th 
July,  owing  to  a  misunderstanding  of  signals,  and  while  the 
Germania  pursued  her  course  to  East  Greenland,  the  Hansa  be- 
came entangled  in  ice,  and  was  exposed  to  great  danger.  These 
embarrassments  seem  to  have  occupied  not  only  the  ^vinter  of 
1 869,  but  the  working  part  of  "the  following  summer  also  ;  and  the 
vessel  ultimately  returned  without,  as  the  voyagers  admit,  having 
added  anj'thing  to  cur  geographical  knowledge.  They  take  credit, 
however,  for  a  courageous  endurance  of  hardship  which  the 
readers  of  their  adventures  will  readily  accord  them.  Their  voyage 
occupies  the  first  volume  of  an  extensive  work,  the  second  part 
of  which  will  comprise  the  more  important,  though,  we  suspect, 
not  very  important,  explorations  of  the  sister  vessel ;  while  sub- 
sequent sections  will  be  devoted  to  the  scientific  results  of  the 
expedition.  The  present  volume  is  eked  out  by  a  history  of 
geographical  discovery  in  East  Greenland,  by  Dr.  Konrad  Maurer, 
which  is  probably  the  most  valuable  portion  of  it.  The  narrative 
of  the  Hansa,  however,  is  not  uninteresting,  is  drawn  up  with 
clearness  and  modesty,  and  is  copiously  illustrated.  The  work  in- 
deed is  admirably  got  up  in  every  respect.  The  lack  of  decisive 
geographical  results  is  unfortunate  in  every  way,  since  it  is  these 
alone  that  can  in  general  relieve  the  inevitable  monotonous 
similarity  of  all  histories  of  Arctic  exploration. 

Herr  Otto  Schneider  is  merely  a  tourist  +,  an  observant  smd 
sensible  one,  however,  who  can  describe  what  he  has  seen  with 
point  and  clearness.  The  most  interesting  part  of  his  little  volume 
is  that  regarding  Tunis,  a  city  where  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
old  Moorish  type  is  happily  blended  with  many  of  the  conveniences 
of  European  civilization. 

"  Christ's  Conception  of  His  Return  to  Earth,"  by  Dr.  W. 
Weilleubach  § ,  is  an  essay  on  the  connexion  of  this  idea  in  the 
Gospels  with  the  idea  of  the  Resurrection,  of  which  we  can  only 
say  here  that  it  is  marked  by  abundant  leiu-ning. 

We  are  not  sufficiently  versed  in  masonic  lore  to  know  -whether 
the  late  Dr.  vonTrentowski  ||,  belonging  to  a  "  reformed  lodge,"  had 
any  right  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  body  in  general.  Wo  find  him 
dissuading  Masons  from  the  employment  of  the  mystical  symbols 
inseparably,  perhaps  erroneously,  associated  in  the  popular  mind 
with  the  essence  of  their  craft.  The  book  was  avowedly  luider- 
taken  as  a  reply  to  the  anathemas  of  sundry  ivonian  Catholic 
prelates ;  which,  however,  always  supposing  Dr.  von  Trentowski 
to  speak  with  any  authority,  would  seein  to  be  amply  explained  by 
his  own  account  of  the  liberal  organization  and  tendencies  of 
Freemasonry. 

•  liehut  in  der  Philippinen.  Von  F.  .TaRor.  Jlit  znlilreichen  Abbil- 
dungon  uud  ciner  Kiiitu.    Berlin :  Weidmaun.    London:  Nutt. 

t  Die  zweile  Deutsche  Nordpohrfnhrt  in  den  Jahren  1 869  unt/  1870. 
lU'iausgcijcbea  von  (K  in  Vi'ri  in  I'Ur  die  Doulscliu  Nonlpolai  t'idirtiii  Breineu. 
Bd.  I,  Abth.  I.    Leii^if;- :  Brockbaus.    London  :  Asher  &  Co. 

X  Von  Alyier  nacli  Tunia  nnd  Constantiiie.  Von  Otto  Schneider. 
Dresden:  Selionfeld.    London:  Nutt. 

§  Der  fyieder/uiii/ls<)ed<iiihe  Jvau.  Von  Dr.  \V.  Wciffcnbach.  Leipzig. 
Breitkopf  &  Uili  tel.    London  :  Williams  iSi  Norjjate. 

II  Die  Freimniirrrei  in  ilirem  ff^men  und  f'mresrn.  Ans  dcni  Naohlasso 
von  if.  B.  von  Xrvutuwslu.  Leipzig' :  BrockUuus.  London :  Williams 
Sc  Norgatu. 
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A  Swiss  teacher,  Herr  Josepli  Biihlmann  *,  has  made  the  round 
cf  Germany  to  examine  into  the  organization  of  its  public  schools, 
especially  those  under  municipal  administration.  His  attention 
has  been  especially  directed  to  practical  arrangements,  such  as 
sanitary  matters  and  school  furniture. 

Victor  Hehnt,  the  author  of  an  excellent  work  on  the 
acclimatization  of  plants  and  domestic  animals,  has  extended  his 
researches  to  the  mineral  kingdom  in  a  very  agreeable  essay  on  the 
traces,  chiefly  philological,  of  the  early  employment  of  salt. 

The  more  poetical  subject  of  the  rose  has  provided  Dr.  Schleiden,{ 
known  as  a  popular  writer  on  astronomy,  with  materials  for  an 
interesting  volume.  The  rose  is  so  thoroughly  entwined  with  the 
poetical  literature  of  every  people  that  it  is  easy  to  form  a  literal 
anthology  of  charming  passages  respecting  it,  while  its  connexion 
with  manners  and  customs,  and  the  part  played  by  it  in  history, 
are  equally  suggestive.  With  all  these  advantages,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  Dr.  Schleiden  should  have  been  able  to  produce  a  very  agree- 
able compilation,  conveying  many  picturesque  glimpses  of  life  in 
classical,  mediaeval,  and  oriental  periods,  and  with  sufficient 
reference  to  the  kindred  themes  of  "women,  wine,  and  song  "  to 
satisfy  Dr.  Martin  Luther  himself. 

The  sixth  volume  of  TurgeniefiTs  select  works  §  contains  two 
novelettes,  "  A  Village  Lear,"  and  "  Spring  Freshets."  The  first 
of  these,  a  Crabbe-like  picture  of  some  of  the  most  imattractive 
details  of  Russian  rural  life,  scarcely  possesses  sufficient  depth  of 
poetic  truth  to  redeem  its  painfidness.  The  other,  though  also 
tragical,  and  in  too  morbidly  subjective  a  fashion  to  be  altogether 
lofty  or  salutary,  interests  nevertheless  by  its  accurate  analysis  of 
the  feelings  of  a  noble  but  erring  man,  who  has  fallen  under  the 
spell  of  one  of  those  callous  sirens  whom  M.  TurgeniefF  delineates 
with  such  singular  insight  into  female  character  in  its  most 
repulsive  aspect. 

The  picturesque  and  significant  legend  of  "  Goodman  Death  "  jj 
affords  scope  enough  for  a  fantastic  drama.  We  are  not  sure  that 
Otto  Eoquette  has  made  the  most  of  it ;  the  characters  are  not 
strongly  outlined ;  Death  in  particular  is  rather  commonplace,  and 
the  general  conception  of  his  character  as  man's  misconceived 
benefactor,  an  idea  capable  of  exquisite  treatment  in  skilful  hands, 
remains  but  obscurely  indicated.  The  scenes,  too,  are  loosely 
strung  together ;  the  relevancy  of  several  of  them  to  the  main 
action  is  not  apparent ;  and  only  one  situation,  the  temptation  of 
the  hero  by  the  fair  and  passionate  Duchess,  excites  any  profound 
interest.  The  powerful  catastrophe  of  the  old  legend  loi^es  its 
impressiveness  by  being  transferred  from  the  end  to  the  middle  of 
the  story,  and  leading  to  nothing.  With  all  these  defects,  Herr 
Eoquette's  diction  is  so  fluent  and  melodious,  his  thoughts  are  so 
clear,  and  the  pervading  spirit  of  poetry  in  his  verse,  though  by  no 
means  potent,  is  so  genuine  and  refreshing,  that  his  work  may  be 
read  with  real  pleasure. 

Werner  Hahn1[  is  very  sure  that  the  Norse  sagas  are  the  common 
property  of  the  entire  Teutoaic  race,  and  that  they  are  capable  of 
being  made  as  familiar  to  Germans  as  the  Bible  or  Schiller's 
ballads.  Both  propositions  may  be  regarded  as  somewhat  con- 
testable ;  true  however  or  false,  they  have  prompted  Herr  Hahn 
to  a  creditable  and  well  executed  task,  the  reproduction  of  the 
m5-thological  Eddaic  lays  in  a  form  which,  while  preserving  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  original,  approaches'  the  genius  of 
modem  poetry  nearly  enough  to  have  a  chance  of  becoming 
popular.  Herr  Hahn's  reproductions  will  find  little  favour  with 
Icelandic  scholars,  nor  will  they  acquire  the  renown  of  the  still 
freer  version  of  Oehlenschlager.  They  have  nevei-theless  enough 
of  taste  and  of  poetical  spirit  to  count  as  a  substantial  contribution 
towards  the  end  proposed  by  the  author.  The  accompanying 
commentary  has  the  defect  of  omitting  almost  all  reference  to 
kindred  systems  of  mythology. 

A  selection  from  the  three  chief  classical  writers  of  Germany — 
Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller  ** — edited  for  the  Clarendon  Press 
Series  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Buchheim,  deserves  especial  commendation 
for  the  clearness  and  copiousness  of  the  commentary,  which  leaves 
no  verbal  or  grammatical  difficulty  unnoticed,  and  for  the  genial 
and  sympathetic  spirit  of  the  biographical  notices  and  introduc- 
tions to  the  particular  works,  prefixed  by  the  editor.  The  pieces 
selected  are  respectively  Minna  von  Barnhelm,  Egmord,  and 
Wilhelm  Tell.  We  should  like  to  see  the  series  extended, 
especially  by  a  selection  of  the  best  lyrical  poems  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller;  both  of  which,  as  must  be  the  case  with  the  productions 
of  voluminous  writers,  suff"er  from  their  association  with  inferior 
matter  in  the  complete  editions. 

*  Eine  Schulrehe  in  Deutschlanrl.  Ein  Beitrng  zur  Kenntwss  der 
SchulzutVXnde  der  Gegenwart.  Von  .J.  Biihlmann.  Zurich :  VerLngs- 
Magazin.   London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

t  Da»  Salz.  Eine  hullvrhistorische  Stiidie,  Von  Victor  Ilehn.  Berlin  : 
Borntragcr.   London :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

*  Die  Rose.  Cesr:hicltte  und  Symholih  lit  ethnngropliisrhernnd  Imllurhisto- 
rischer  Btzieliung.  Von  M.  J.  Schleiden.  Leipzig  :  Kngelmaun.  London  : 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

§  Ein  K'linig  Lear  del  Dorfes,  Friildingnfiifhen,  Zwei  Novellen,  Von 
Iwan  Tnrjenjew.   Mitau :  Behre.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

U  Getatter  Tod.  Von  Otto  Roquette.  Stuttgart :  Cotta.  London : 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

^  Edtla.  Lif.dcr  germanUcher  Gollermge.  Bonrbpitct  tind  crlautcrt  von 
Werner  Hahn.    Berlin  :  Weidling.   London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

*•  German  Cltiitiicfi.  Leaning,  Goethe,  Schiller.  Edited  with  English 
Kot«8  by  C.  A.  Buchheim,  Ph.D.   3  vols.  Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press. 


The  Russian  Meview  *  continues  its  useful  course,  and  the  latter 
numbers  are  particularly  important  from  containing  the  Imperial 
Budget  for  the  current  year.  A  paper  on  railway  communication 
with  the  Caucasus  also  possesses  much  interest  in  the  present 
state  of  politics.  The  contribution  of  most  attraction  to  general 
readers  is  a  full  account  from  contemporary  sources  of  Catherine 
the  Second's  memorable  journey  to  Southern  Russia  and  the 
Crimea.  The  expedition  was  evidently  in  the  main  a  great 
imposture  upon  the  world  and  the  Empress,  and  the  problem  is 
whether  the  Empress  discovered  it  or  not.  In  either  case  her  cheer- 
fulness, afi'ability,  and  magnanimity  throughout  display  her  cha- 
racter on  its  most  favourable  side. 

The  two  excellent  series  of  popular  disquisitions  f  which  we 
have  so  frequently  had  occasion  to  notice  are  continued  with  un- 
abated activity.  The  most  generally  interesting  of  the  recent 
numbers  is  an  essay  on  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  by  Dr.  A.  Oncken. 

*  Riissisclie  Revue.  3Ionatsschrift  filr  die  Kunde  Russlands.  Heraus- 
gegeben  von  C.  Eottger.  Jahrg.  2,'Hit.  i,  2.  St.  Petersburg.  Schmitzdorff. 
London  :  Sicgle. 

f  Deutsche  Zeit-  und  Streit-Fragen.  Sammlung  gemeinverst'dndlicher 
icissenschaf dicker  Vortriige,  Berlin :  Luderitz.  London :  Williams  & 
Norgate. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  tve  decline  to  return  rejected  communis 
cations;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  mahe  no  exception. 

The  Satuedat  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

The  publication  of  the  Satukdat  Review  ta7ces  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtaitied 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 

Nearly  all  the  bade  Numbers  of  the  Satttedat  Review  may  be 
obtained  through  any  JBookseller,  or  of  the  Publisher,  at  the  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W,  C,  to  whom  all  Coinmimica- 
tions  relating  to  Advertisements  shoidd  likewise  be  addressed. 

Now  ready,  VOLUME  XXXIV.,  bound  in  cloth,  price  16s. 
Cloth  Cases  for  Binding  all  the  Volumes,  price  2s.  each.  Also, 
Beading  Cases,  price  2s,  6d,  each,  May  be  had  at  the  Office,  or 
through  any  Bookseller, 

Copies  of  the  Sattjkdat  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  for'- 
xuarded  every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
in  Town  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 
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/CRYSTAL  PALACE  COMPANY'S  SCHOOL  of  PRAC- 

V^*  TICAL  ENGINEERING.    EASTER  TERM  commences  April  28. 

Prospectuses  and  all  information  can  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  tlie  School  of  Art,  Science, 
and  Literature,  next  the  Reading  Room,  Crystal  Palace,  where  only  can  Students  be  inscribed. 
By  order  of  the  Committee, 

F.  K.  J.  SHENTON,  Superijitemhnt  Literarn  Department. 


fR.  SIMS  REEVES'S  ANNUAL  BENEFIT  CONCERT 

-will  take  place  at  St.  James's  Hall,  Thursday.  May  1.  when  the  followini?  Artists  will 
appear*  Madame  Sherring:ton,  Miss  Edith  Wynne,  Miss  Helen  Dalton,  and  Madame  Patey  : 
Mr  Sims  Reeves  and  Air.  Santley.  Pianoforte,  Mr.  Charles  Halle.  Further  particulars  will 
be  duly  announced.  Stalls,  I0s.6d. ;  Reserved  Searts.  5s.;  Balcony  Stalls,  5s. :  Balcony,  3s.  ; 
Admission,  23.  Tickets  to  be  had  of  Austin,  St.  James's  Hall  ;  CliappeU  &  Co..  New  Bond 
Street;  Keith,  Prowse,  &  Co., Cheapside  ;  Hay's,  Royal  Exchange  Buildings  ;  and  Boosey  & 
Co.,  Holies  Street. 

IVrUSTCAL  UNION.— FIRST  MATINEE,  Tuesday,  April  22. 

-lA-L  VIEUXTEMPS,  DUVERNOY,  from  Paris,  with  Wiener,  Wafaelghem.  and  Lasserre. 
Quartet,  in  F,  Haydn  ;  Trio,  in  D,  Beethoven  ;  Quartet,  D  minor,  Schubert.  Solos.  Pianoforte, 
Duvemoy.  Visitors,  10s.  Cd.  each,  and  Family  Ticket  for  three,  2Is.,  of  Austin,  at  the  Hall. 

 J.  ELLA,  Director. 

npHE  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER-COLOURS.— 

J-  The  SIXTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  will  OPEN  on  Monday,  April  28, 
6  Pall  Mall  East.  Admittance,  Is. 

ALFRED  T>.  FRIPP.  Serretnrv. 
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ORE'S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

-  -  PRiETORIUM,"  with  "Triumph  of  Christianity."  "Christian Martyrs.'"* Francesca 
da  Rimini,"  "Neophyte,"  "Andromeda,"  &e.,  at  the  DORE  GALLERY,  35  New  Bond 
Street.   Ten  to  Six.  Admission,  Is. 

LIJAH   WALTON'S   PAINTINGS.— EXHIBITION,  in- 

eluding  "  A  Storm  on  the  Sea  "  and  "  A  Storm  in  the  Desert."  &c.,  &c. ,  and  a  Numher  of 
new  and  important  Drawings  in  the  Bernese  Oberland,  NOW  OPEN  at  the  Gallery,  4  West- 
minster Chambers,  Victoria  Street,  from  Ten  to  Six— Admission,  with  Catalogue,  Is. 

HE  NINTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES,  by 

BRITISH  and  FOREIGN  ARTISTS,  is  now  OPEN  for  One  Month,  at  .1.  McCLEAN'S 
NEW  GALLERY,  7  Haymarket — Admission  on  Presentation  of  Address  Card. 

R.  PAVY'S  COLLECTION  of  PAINTINGS  by  OLD 

MASTERS  will  be  OPEN  to  the-  Public  on  Monday,  April  21,  and  daily  from  Ten  to 
Six.  Argyll  Gallery,  7  Argyll  Street,  Regent  Street. 

ING'S  COLLEGE  SCHOOL.— OLD  BOYS'  DINNER,— 

The  above  Dinner  will  take  place  at  the  Restaurant  (Spiers  &  Pond'st,  Mansion  House 
Station,  on  Tliursday,  April  24  instant,  at  6-30  p.m.,  LIONEL  S.  BEALE,  Esq.,  M.B.,  F.R.S., 
Chairman.  The  Tickets  will  be  10s.  6(1.  exclusive  of  Wine.  Application  should  be  mode  to 
the  undersigned  not  later  than  the  21st  instant. 

ALFRED  J.  RIDDLE,  2  Harcourt  Buildings,  Temple!  tt„„  c..,.,  

J.  H.  PUILPOT,  King's  CoUege  Hospital   ^  Hon.  Secretanes. 

ARTISTS'    GENERAL   BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION, 

for  the  Relief  ofDistressed  Artists,  their  Widows.and  Orphans.  President— Sir  FRANCIS 
GRANT,  P.R.  A.  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  ROBERT  J.  COLLIER  will  preside  at  a  DINNER,  to  be 
held  at  Willia's  Rooms,  St.  James's,  on  Saturday,  May  10,  in  aid  of  the  Funds  of  this 
Institution.  The  cost  of  the  Dinner,  including  Wines,  £1  Is — Tickets  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Stewards  or  Officers  of  the  Society,  who  also  will  receive  notice  of  Donations,  to  be 
announced  at  the  Dinner. 

JOHN  EVERETT  MILLAIS,  R.A.,  Ifon.  Secretary. 
PHILIP  CHARLES  HARDWICK,  Treasurer. 
FREDERIC  W.  MAYNARD,  Assistant-Secretary. 
 24  Old  Bond  Street.  W.  

pHURCH      PENITENTIARY      ASSOCIATION.  —  The 

TWENTY-FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  will  be  held  on  April  25  (St.  Mark's  Day).  Celebra- 
tion of  Holy  Communion  at  All  Saints,  Margaret  Street,  at  Eleven  A.M.;  Preacher,  the  Rev.  A. 
B.  Evans,  D.D.,  Rector  of  S.  Mary-le-Strand.  Evening  Prayer  in  S.  Paul's  Cathedral  at  Four 
P.M.;  Preacher,  the  Rev.  H.  WHITE,  M.A.,  Chaplain  of  the  Savoy  Chapel  and  to  the  Speaker. 
The  Meeting  will  be  held  in  the  House  of  Charity,  Greek  Street,  Soho,  at  Three  in  the  After- 
noon, when  the  Report  will  be  read, .followed  by  other  Papers  on  which  discussion  will  be 
invited. 

E.  L.  BIRKETT,  M.D.  ) 
G.  C.  CAMPBELL           ]■  Son.  Secretaries. 
THOMAS  WODEHOUSE) 
Office,  3»  Sackville  Street,  W.  

QUEEN'S  COLLEGE,  Ireland.— The  PROFESSORSHIP  of 
CIVIL  ENGINEERING  in  the  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  being  about  to  become  VACANT, 
Candidates  for  that  ottice  are  requested  to  forward  their  testimonials  to  the  Under-Secretary, 
Dublin  Castle,  on  or  before  July  1  next,  in  order  that  the  same  may  be  submitted  to  his  Excel- 
lency the  Lord-Lteutenast. 

The  Candidate  who  may  be  selected  for  the  above  FrofesBorship  will  have  to  enter  upon  his 
duties  in  the  month  of  September  next. 

Dublin  Castle,  April  16,  1873.  

CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Two,  £.50 ;  Six,  £40  ;  Four,  £20.    Election,  Second  week  in  May  Apply  to  the  Secbe- 

rABY.  The  College.  Cheltenham.  

TTNIVERSITY    COLLEGE,   LONDON,  SCHOOL. 

^  Head-Jfasler-T.  HEWITT  KEY,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Vice-Kaster—E.  R.  HORTON,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge. 
The  SUMMER  TERM  1873  will  begin  for  new  Pupila  on  Tuesday,  April  22,  1873,  at  9-30 

A.M. 

The  School  is  close  to  the  Gower  Street  Station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  and  only  a 
few  minutes*  walk  from  the  Termini  of  several  other  Railways. 

Prospectuses  containing  full  information  respecting  the  Courses  of  Instruction  given  in  the 
School,  Fees,  and  other  particulars,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office  of  the  College. 

 JOHN  ROBSON,  B.A.,  Secretary  to  the  Council. 

TPIE  LONDON  INTERNATIONAL  COLLEGE. 
rrincipnl—riT.  L.  SCHMITZ.  F.R.S. E.,  late  Rector  of  the  High  School,  Edinburgh,  The 
BUMMER  TERM  will  COMMENCE  on  Monday,  A()ril  28,  1873.  Applications  for  Admission 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Principal,,  at  the  College,  bpring  Grove,  near  Isleworth,  Middlesex. 

RINITY     COLLEGE,    Glenalmond,  Perth, 

Wnrden-nev.  R.  THORNTON,  D.D.  Oxon. 
A  School  on  the  model  of  the  greater  Public  Schooln  of  Enpland.   Terms  (includins  every 
nccesBary  expense),  HO  and  90  Guineas,  awording  to  age.   There  in  alio  a  Theological  depart- 
ment, for  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders.   Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  The  Wardkk. 

rjXFORD^DIOCESAN    SCflOOL,   Cowley,  near  Oxford. 

Visitors. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  WINCITESTEB. 
The  Loud  Bishop  of  OXi'ORD. 
IncluslTe  Terms,  £42  a  year. 

A  Prospectus  and  kirthcr  particulars  maybe  had  of  the  Principal.  The  next  Term  begina 
April  88.  

KOSBALL  SCHOOL. 

rrnE  NORTHERN  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND  SCHOOL  at 

ROSSALIj  is  now  entering  on  the  thirtieth  year  of  its  institution.  Its  success  has  nmiity 
lattifled  the  tIcws  of  the  oniKinal  promoters.  Havine  both  a  Classical  and  Modern  Department 
It  has  prfMluccd  a  long  list  of  Honours  at  the  UnivcrHitics,  at  the  Militury,  IvCKal,  and  Medical 
Kzarninationti,  while  the  cost  of  the  Education  has  been  considerably  below  that  of  any  school 
of  a  similar  stnridine  in  Entcland. 

Situate  on  the  Sca-shorc  and  opart  from  a«y  town  or  viUoec,  It  enjoys  an  immunity  from  con- 
tamination, moral  and  pliyHicaJ,  ia  which  it  stands  pre-eminent. 

The  Council  propose  4if>  raise  the  numbers  irom  the  present  avcracc  of  300  to  300.  to  whicli 
number  Die  School  ts  to  be  limited. 

Terms  (Incluslv*)  i  CIcrsfymcn's  Sons,  with  Nomlnalloni.  47  OuInea«_wlthoat,  W  Qutneai  i 
laymen's  Sons,  with  Nominations,  m  Ouinc«— without,  70  Oiilneas. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  Hct.  Roheiit  Hkhnikkh.  Hcml-Mastcr. 


BLACKHEATH        PROPEIETARY  SCHOOL. 
Presulent-The  Rev.  JOSEPH  FENN. 
Frinci pal—The  Rev.  J.  KEMPTHORNE,  M.A.,  late  FeUow  of  Trinity  CoUege.  Cambridge. 

Second  and  Matliematical  Master, 
The  Rev.  R.  J,  Peaece,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 

Assistant  Masiei-.t—Ur.  T.  Bat.sojj,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford;  Mr. 
Alfred  TrCKEii,  Masdalen  College,  Cambridge;  Mr.  E.  E.  SUTTON,  B.A„  Trinity  College- 
Dublin;  Mr.  W.  E.  BufiGESS,  B.A.,  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

SPECIAL  DEPARTMENT. 
Head  3faster~The  Rev.  J.  MORGAN,  LL.D.,  Trinity  College.  Dublin. 
Assistant- Master— Jilt.  51.  Shattock.  B.A.,  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge. 
Instructor  in  Ph>/sical  Science,  Chemistrt/,  4'C — Mr.  H.  WOLFFRAM. 
English  and  Writing  Master-^iilr.  H.  Eabla>'D. 
FrCTich  Masters— Mt.  R.  SUEUn  ;  Mr  F.  OsiANDEB,  B.D. 

German  Master—Mr.  F.  OsiANDEB.  B.D. 
Drawing  Masters— Mt.  L.  J.  STEELE  ;  Mr.  JOHN  AULD. 
Geometrical  Drawing  Master—MT.  H.  WOLPFRAM. 

Exhibitions  of  £50  each,  tenable  for  three  years,  are  awarded  every  year  to  pupils  proceeding 
to  the  Universities. 
Classical  and  Mathematical  Scholarships  of  £10  are  also  awarded  every  j'ear. 
The  next  TERM  commences  Friday.  April  25. 

Particulars  as  to  the  mode  of  Admission,  Terms.  Boarding-houses.  &c..  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Principal,  or  by  letter  to  the  Secretary,  J.  E.  Panter,  Esq.,  Proprietary 
School,  Blackheath,  London,  S.E. 

N.B.  Parties  desiring  the  admission  of  Pupils  are  requested  (if  possible)  to  send  in  their 
applications  to  the  Secretary  on  or  previous  to  April  22. 

T^HE     ABBEY     SCHOOL,    Beckenham,    Kent.  —  Careful 

PREPARATION  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ;  age  from  Eight  to  Fourteen  ;  number 
about  Forty.  Boys  above  Twelve  have  each  a  separate  sleeping  apartment.  Large  plavground, 
and  detached  infirmary.  Beckenham  is  half  an  hour  by  rail  (London,  Chatham,  and  Dover) 
from  London,  seven  minutes  from  Crystal  Palace,  and  on  gravel.  Boys  met.  if  deeired.  at  any 
London  station.  Summer  Term  begina  May  1  Address,  Rev.  T.  Lloyd  Phillips,  M.A. 

XJIGHFIELD  SCHOOL,  Weston-super-Mare.— Conducted  by 

a  Wrangler,  assisted  by  a  Graduate  in  Classical  Honours.  Terms,  £81.  Speciallj- 
adapted  for  delicate  Boys  Address,  Geokge  Heppel,  M.A. 

FOLKESTONE.— Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  Oxon 
(formerly  Principal  of  the  Elphinstone  High  School.  Bombay),  will  continue,  with  the 
Assistance  of  a  Cambridge  Honours-Man,  to  prepare  PUPILS  for  the  Universities,  Indian 
Civil  Service,  Woolwich,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations^Terms  and  References  on 
application. 

ELSIZE   MANOR,  Hampstead.— An  essentially  High-Class 

School  for  the  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN,  preparatory  to  Eton,  Harrow,  &c.  As  no 
stronjjly  coercive  measures  are  adopted,  none  but  gentlemanly,  well-disposed  Boys  can  be 
received.  The  Domestic  arrangements  are  upon  an  unusually  liberal  scale,  and  as  nearly  a£ 
possible  those  of  a  Private  Family.   Inclusive  Terms,  80  and  100  Guineas  per  annum. 

A   GENTLEMAN  (formerly  in  the  Army),  Married,  living  on> 

his  own  Estate,  in  one  of  the  best  parts  of  Hants,  assisted  by  a  Militia  Officer  of  great 
Experience  in  Tuition,  wishes  to  receive  SIX  PUPILS  to  prepare  thera  for  the  University, 
Civil  Service,  and  Competitive  Examinations.  Both  Gentlemen  well  versed  in  Modern. 
Languages,  acquired  abroad.  Church  of  England.  The  Advertiser,  from  his  position,  can 
ofler  exceptional  Advantages.  Highest  references  given  and  required. —Address,  C.  C, 
King's  Library,  Alton,  Hantc. 

N  OXFORD  M.A.,  First  Class  in  Classics,  taking  Two  Pupils 

to  read  for  University  Examinations,  Matriculation,  &c.,  has  a  VACANCY.  Good 
fishing  near  the  house.— Address,  N.  M. ,  The  Vicarage,  Loddiswell,  near  Kingsbridge,  Devon. 

PRIVaSeTIdUITION.— UNIVERSITY7~ARMY,    &7.— An 

J-  OXFORD  M. A.,  who  has  successfully  prepared  backward  Pupils  for  the  above  Exami- 
nations, will  have  ONE  VACANCY  after  Easter.  Healthy,  bracing  neighbourhood. 
References  to  Noblemen  and  others.  Terms:  under  Sixteen,  120  Guineas;  above  Sixteen,  150 
Guineas  per  annum  Address,  the  Vicab.  Ingleby  Greenhow,  Northallerton. 

A  CLERGYMAN  (High  Wrangler,  Scholar,  and  Universitj' 

Prizeman),  late  Master  in  a  Public  School,  and  of  great  experience  and  success  in  Tuition,, 
prepares  SIX  PUPILS,  age  not  under  Seventeen,  for  the  University  or  Competitive  Exami- 
nations. Several  have  lately  gained  Scholarships.  Terms,  150  guineas  per  annum.  Address^ 
Rev.  M.A.,Chri3tchurch,  Hants.   Two  Vacancies  after  Easter. 

riXFORD.— A    COLLEGE-LECTURER   (Unmarried)  has 

room  in  his  house  for  ONE  or  TWO  PUPILS  reading  for  Matriculation  or  the  Pass 
Classical  Examinations.— Address,  CiiERICUS,  M.A.,  Union  Soaety,  Oxford. 

PRIVATE  TUTOR.— A  g¥nTLEMAN^  DESIROUS~~of 

placing  his  SON  in  the  house  of  a  Married  Man  where  two  orthreePupils  only  are  received 
(as  special  attention  is  required),  to  be  PREPARED  for  MATRICULATION  at  Cambridge  in 
the  next  October  Term.— Apply  by  letter,  with  terms  and  references,  to  A*  M.,  Universities 
Club,  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's. 


T 


'-piIK   LADIIOS'  COLLIOGE,   Grosvcnor    Square,  SOUTH- 

Founded  liy  the  Hnmp.tilrf^  A.Norlation  for  Promotinff  Krinnlo  Kdn- 


I'tttrfiiu- 
lllirXiK.  /'rMi 


■r7TI'^'!;»li''l;|'<,WIN(J«IKSrKll,  Vi„„unt  KVKKSl.lOY  ,  Lord  NOTli  ll- 

I  I-,IIM  rommence.  M«y  1.  Appllcatliini  for  tlm  Pni.iicc  hu  anil  lift  Kntrici  may  be  addrcued 
ollic  IIOKOIlAlir  HKOIlltTAIlT.oc  to  Iho  I-«rty  Prlrirlpal,  Ml»  I)ANI11IJ4.  «uui>...iu 

l-riGIIKR    EDUCATION.  — CoTTrHol";  for  LADIFS  L'O 


for  tlioar  hi  hcleiicc  aiid.Art  In  crrntirxl'iti  wktli  Moulli  Ki  ti.liii^boa' 
eommencci  April  21.— For  I'lviiKcttu, addreu  Lady  I'iiinvipxi,. 


bvuiur  and  Junior  Ti'rm 


COMPOSITION     and     ELOCUTION.— Mr.    F.  NASH'S 

LESSONS  in  these  Subjects,  as  given  at  various  well-known  Colleges  for  Ladies,  are- 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  Senior  and  Junior  Classes.— For  particulars,  address  Mr. 
Fkederic  Nash,  26  Addison  Gardens  South. 


Tj^  NGLISH    LANGUAGE    and    LITERATURE.— Mr.  F. 

J-^  NASH'S  LECTURES,  as  delivered  at  some  of  the  leading  Colleges  in  London,  are 
especially  suitable  for  Students  preparing  for  Examination — Address,  Mr.  FasDBRlc  Nash. 
26  Addison  Gardens  South. 


T 


0     MEMBERS    of    PARLIAMENT    and  OTHERS. 


WANTED  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  Twenty-seven,  an  Engagement  as  PRIVATE 
SECRETARY,  or  in  any  similar  position  requiring  fair  education  and  address.— .Address,. 
W.  P.,  Norris  Lodge,  Hoddcsdon,  Herts. 

YDROPATHYT^SUDBROOK  park,  Richmond  Hill. 

Physician-TiT.  EDWARD  LANE.  M.A..  M.D.  Edin.  Turkish  Bathi.  Consulta- 
tions daily  (Saturday  excepted)  at  7  Princes  Street,  Hanover  Square,  troni  Ten  till  Twelve. 

VERLAND  ROUTE.— The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIEN- 

TAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  BOOK  PASSENGERS  and  receive 
Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 


From  Southahptoh. 

GIBRALTAR  1    Every  Thursday, 

MALTA  /  at2p.m 

ALEXANDRIA 


From  Vksicb 
(calliue  at  Ancoua). 


Fbok  Bbimdmi. 


Aiiirv  I  Every  Thursday,    f    EveryFriday     /  Ev«ry  Monday, 

SoMBAY".'.'.'.'.".'.'.'.")         at! p.m.         I        Morniuu.       \       at  a  a.m. 


GALLE 

MADRAS   

CALCUTTA  ... 
PENANO 


•1 


I'KNANU  1.  Vi"it VS'm       ■>        April  IH  and 

SINGAPORE   1    <uia«."2P-'n.    |  Mays. 


'"eaI^ND-;:!  "ay  ApriUO.  f 
UBOonly)        J  at  ^  p.m.  j 


Friday  Morninc,  f  Monday,  April  !1, 


Thursday.  April  10  j  ^'^M^^l'ie-  (    "™ dTlay  " 
.  _       .  ,    (         at  &  a.m. 

CHINA. 
JAPAN. 

austkalia" 

NEW  XV, i 
(Cargo  only) 

Abntcments  are  mndc  in  favour  of  Passengers  rctumkig  by  the  Company's  Steamers  wiUtIn 
Six  or  Twelve  Months  of  tbcir  arrival. 

PcwBcnoLTi  arc  now  booked  tlirouiih,  vifl,  Ilombay .  to  the  pTinci|«l  Railway  Stations  In  Indift« 
and  through  Ticki'ts  to  \\'nire  and  Hrindiii  art-  intmi'd  ut  the  Coniimny'i*  Ofllec.  Tickets  to 
llriniliHi  only  ciui  also  be  obtained  IVom  Messrs.  Ludkau  ft  Co.,<i  iiillitcr  Street  <South  Italian 
Ituilwdy  OlHce). 

For  RatCB  of  Paisfige  Money  and  rrci(iht,and  all  other  InfVirmatlon.  apply  at  the  Company  *» 
OfllucR.l'J'i  Leaden  hall  Street,  Limdon,  or  Oriental  lMace,Southam|iton. 

T  N  U  I  A  N          PARC  E  L         P  OS  T. 

J-  Under  Authority  from  the  POSTMASTER-GENERAL  of  INDIA. 

Parcels  not  excccdini.'  Ilfly  pouniln  in  weight  and  J  ft.  «  1  tt.  x  1  ft.  in  sine,  and  tin  In  vahm 
ari' conveyed  l)v  the  I'KM.N.sijMU  Aun  OnlKNfAl,  CoMl'ANT  from  London  to  auy  Post  Tuwu 
iu  India  at  a  uniform  charuo  of  Is.      lier  lb.   Full  I'arlli  ulars  on  application  at 
vn  LEADENllALL  STIIEKT.  K.C. 


BIUOllTON.  —  BEDFORD  HOTEL.  —  Erory  ondonvour  is 
made  to  render  tills  Hotel  eoual  to  its  lonff-cxistinK  repute.  Spacious  Coflee  Room  for 
Luillrs  and  Ucntlenun.  Sea-Water  Scrvlea  In  the  Hotel.  — Communlcatloni  to  TJio 
MANAUKii,  Bedford  Hotel  Company ,  Limited. 

'"rUH  ^  (HIANVIIJ.E  "llOTEL^    St.  Lawronco-oii-Soa,— 

*  Itamsente  the  nearot  Sliilicm  on  liolli  Linen.  One  of  the  niu«l  i  lcnnit,  rommodions, 
and  rotntiirtiilile  IIoIi  Ih  in  tlig  KiuKdum.  llydrui>alhic,  Tuiki>li,Uzun»,  baliuu,  I'luimc,  and 
other  UatlH  iu  the  Hotel. 


April  19, 1873.] 


The  Saturday  lieview. 


THE 

RAILWAY  SHARE  TRUST  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Incorporated,  with  Limited  Liability,  under  the  "  Companies'  Acts  1862  and  1867,"  limiting  the  liability  of  Shareholders  to  the 

amount  of  their  Shares. 

CAPITAL  £2,000,200  (with  power  to  increase)  in  100,000  Shares  of  £20  each,  to  be  issued,  £1,000,000  in  A  or  Ordinary 

Shares,  and  £1,000,000  in  B  or  Preference  Shares, 

By  a  Series  of  50,000  Shares  each,  and  200  Founders'  Shares  of  £1  each,  to  be  paid  up  in  full  and  issued  at  once. 

FIKST  ISSUE,  50,000  A  Shares  of  £20  each,  at  Par,  on  which  £10  per  Share  is  intended  to  be  called  up, 

payable  as  follows: 

£1  per  Share  payable  on  Application;  £S  per  Share  pa)-able  on  Allotment;  £S  per  Share  payable  on  June  2,  1873  ;  £3  per  Share  payable 

on  July  2,  1873 :— Total,  £10. 

Option  being  reserved  to  Allottees  to  pay  up  the  whole  £10  in  one  payment  on  Allotment  under  discount  at  5  per  Cent,  per  Annum. 


Directors. 

SAMUEL  LAING,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman,  Chairman  of  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway  Company. 

The  Hon.  ARTHUR  KINNAIRD,  M.P.,  London  (Messrs.  Ransom,  Bouverie,  &  Co.) 

GEORGE  LEEMAN,  Esq.,  M.P.,  London,  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Nor  th-Eastern  Railway  Company, 

JOHN  HORATIO  LLOYD,  Esq.,  London,  1  King's  Bench  Walk,  Temple. 

JOHN  PENDER,  Esq.,  M.P.,  London  and  Manchester,  Chairman  of  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company. 
PHILIP  ROSE,  Esq.,  London. 

Sir  EDWARD  W.  WATKIN,  London,  Chairman  of  the  South-Eastern  Railw.ay  Company. 

GEORGE  EDWARD  WYTHES,  Esq.,  London,  Director  of  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway  Company. 
Directors  of  the  Railway  Debenture  Trust  Company,  Limited, 
(With  power  to  add  to  their  number.) 

Bankers, 

Messrs.  GLYN,  MILLS,  CURRIE,  &  CO.,  67  Lombard  Street,  E.G.,  London. 
Messrs.  RANSOM,  BOUVERIE,  &  CO.,  1  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W.,  London. 

SoKciiori— Messrs.  BAXTER,  ROSE,  NORTON,  &  CO.,  6  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Audio  ./Messrs.  QUIETER,  BALL,  &  CO.,  Moorgate  Street,  E.G.,  London. 

'       (Messrs.  PRICE,  HOLYLAND,  &  WATERHOUSE,  Gresham  Street,  London. 
Secretary— Mr.  F.  LLOYD. 
Offices— 5  LOTHBURY,  LONDON. 


The  great  success  of  the  issue  of  the  Railway  Debenture  Trust  Company  has  led 
to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  many  of  its  principal  subscribers  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Railway  Share  Trust  Company  on  similar  principles  and  under  the  same 
management. 

The  investigations  instituted  for  the  purposes  of  the  investment  of  the  funds  of  the 
iprmer  Company  have  sho^^-n  that,  while  by  the  exercise  of  prudent  discrimination 
an  average  exceeding  G  per  cent,  may  generally  be  obtained  on  high-class  Railway 
Debentures,  Railway  Shares,  in  sound  dividend-paying  lines,  can  be  bought  to  pay  a 
icnch  higher  rate  of  interest. 

Dividends  on  Railway  Shares  are,  of  course,  more  subject  to  fluctuation  than 
interest  on  Debentures ;  but  in  countries  rapidly  improving  in  wealth  and  population 
the  tendency  is  upwards,  and  if  judgment  and  experience  be  brought  to  bear  in  their 
selection,  and  the  Investments  are  spread  over  a  large  number  of  securities,  both  the 
average  annual  return  and  the  value  of  the  property  may  be  fairly  expected  to 
increase.  In  fact,  a  large  profit  may  be  reasonably  anticipated  from  judicious  in- 
vestments in  improving  Railways  by  a  Company  which  is  never  obliged  to  sell  on  a 
temporary  fall,  while  it  can  always  realize  on  a  rise. 

The  organization  of  the  Railway  Debenture  Trust  Company  will  afEord  every 
facility  for  the  development  of  the  present  scheme,  as  the  same  experience,  investi- 
gation, and  connexions  which  are  applied  to  the  selection  of  Debentures  will  be 
equally  applicable  to  that  of  Shares ;  and  the  two  Companies,  though  quite  distinct 
as  to  their  respective  capitals  and  investments,  and  embracing  different  fields  of 
operations — namely,  one  that  of  Debentures,  the  other  that  of  Shares— will  work 
with  mutual  advantage,  in  dividing  rent  and  other  fixed  expenses  and  otherwise. 

The  leading  principles  which  have  been  so  carefully  considered  and  favourably 
received  in  the  case  of  the  Railway  Debenture  Trust  Company  will  be  adhered  to  iu 
the  Railway  Share  Truot  Company. 

The  Capital  of  the  Company  is  intended  to  be  divided  into  two  parts  (as  was 
succeasfnlly  effected  in  the  case  of  the  Great  Northern  Ordinary  Stock),  one  half 
consisting  of  B  or  Preference  Shares,  and  the  other  half  of  A  or  Ordinary  Shares  : 

1.  The  B  Shares  are  to  be  fully  paid-up  and  will  bear  a  fixed  Preferential 
Interest.  They  will  never  exceed  the  number  of  A  Shares  for  the  time  being 
issued,  and  on  which  one-half  will  have  been  paid  up.  i 

2.  The  A  Shares  will  thus  give  a  practical  guarantee  for  the  punctual  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  on  the  B  Shares. 

3.  The  investment  of  all  capital  is  limited  to  approved  Shares  or  Securities  of 
Railway  Companies,  or,  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  one-fourth  of  the  whole,  of 
other  undertakings ;  but  no  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  amount  raised  is  ever  to 
be  invested  in  any  one  security. 

4.  No  investment  can  be  made  or  varied  unless  approved  by  a  majority  of  at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  Directors  present,  Including  the  Chairman  or  Acting 
Chairman. 

5.  The  remuneration  of  the  Directors  is  made  mainly  contingent  on  profits, 
the  fixed  allowance  being  limited  to  £2,000  a  year,  in  addition  to  which  they 
are  to  receive  5  per  cent,  upon  the  net  Profits  (after  deducting  Preference 
Interest)  of  any  year  in  which  a  dividend  of  not  less  than  7  per  cent,  is  paid  to  j 
the  A  Shareholders  on  the  paid-up  Share  Capital.  | 

6.  The  Fonndera  guarantee  the  subscription  of  £700,000  out  of  the  first  issue 
of  £1,000,000  A  Share  Capital.   They  further  undertake  to  pay  all  preliminary 
and  other  expenses  up  to  and  including  the  allotment  and  issue  of  the  Shares,  | 
in  consideration  of  receiving  10  per  cent,  of  the  net  Profits  (after  deducting  I 
Preference  Interest),  in  every  year  in  which  not  less  than  7  per  cent,  dividend 


is  paid  to  the  A  Shareholder  on  the  paid-up  Share  Capital,  and  after  pro- 
viding for  the   Directors'  percentage.     This  arrangement,  by  which  the 
Founders  undertake  such  large  immediate  liabilities  for  a  share  of  prospective 
profits — payable  only  after  a  remunerative  dividend  has  been  earned — proves 
their  entire  confidence  in  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  and  gives  the  ad- 
vantage to  the  Company  of  commencing  with  its  Share  Capital  intact. 
The  B  Preference  Shares  will  be  issued  from  time  to  time  at  such  rates  of  interest 
as  the  Directors  may  decide,  upon  the  basis  of  £1,000,000  B  Preference  Shares  for 
each  £1,000,000  A  Shares  issued. 

The  Railway  Shake  Trust  Company,  combined  with  the  Railway  Debenture 
Trust  Company,  will  thus  give  the  investing  public  the  choice  of  the  three  descrip- 
tions of  investment  to  which  they  are  already  accustomed  in  the  case  of  British 
Railways,  viz.  : 

1.  Debentures,  for  those  who  seek  the  highest  form  of  security. 

2.  Preference  Shares,  for  those  who  in  like  manner  desire  a  fixed  and  practi- 
cally secure  investment  equivalent  to  that  afforded  by  good  Preference  Stocks 
of  British  Railways. 

3.  Ordinary  Shares,  subject  to  the  ordinary  fluctuations  of  such  property,  but 
holding  out  every  prospect  of  a  high  and  rapidly  increasing  average  return. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  results  which  may  be  anticipated  : 

For  each  £1,000,000  A  Share  Capital  issued,  half  to  be  paid  up,  there  will  be 
issued  £1,000,000  B  Share  Capital,  to  be  fully  paid  up,  thus  giving  £1,500,000  to> 
invest  for  each  series. 

The  investments  would  be  made  probably  at  an  average  rate  of  7  to  8  per  cent, 
per  annum,  in  addition  to  which  would  be  the  profits  resulting  from  commissions, 
rise  in  securities,  sales,  and  re-investments.  Sic,  which  should  be  considerable. 

Taking  the  total  return  at,  say  9  per  cent,  per  annum,  this  would  give  an  income 
of  £135,000  a  year,  which,  after  p<aying  the  Preferential  Interest  in  the  B  Share 
Capital  at,  say  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  deducting  expenses.  Directors'  and 
Founders'  percentages,  would  yield  a  Dividend  of  about  .£12  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  the  £500,000  paid  up  on  the  A  Shares,  which  might  be  increased  in  the  event  of 
a  considerable  rise  taking  place  in  any  of  tbe  Company's  investments. 

Provisional  Certificates  will  be  issued  In  exchange  for  Bankers'  Receipts,  which, 
as  soon  as  the  £10  per  Share  has  been  paid  up,  will  be  exchanged  for  Share 
Certificates. 

In  the  event  of  the  payments  not  being  made  at  their  due  date,  all  previous 
payments  will  be  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Contracts,  numbered  1  and  2,  have  been  entered  into,  dated  respectively  April  II, 
1873,  between  Samuel  Laing,  Esq.,  M.P.,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  others,  of  the  one 
part,  and  Francis  Lloyd,  on  behalf  of  the  Company,  of  the  other  part,  which,  together 
with  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association,  may  be  seen  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Solicitors,  Messrs.  Baxtek,  Rose,  Norton,  &  Co.,  6  Victoria  Street,  Westminster  ; 
and  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Aijplication  may  be  obtained  of  the  SKCRjrrARY,  at 
the  OfBces  of  the  Company,  5  Lothbury  ; 

Of  Messrs.  Baxter,  Rose,  NonroN,  &  Co.,  6  Victoria  Street,  Westminster; 

And  of  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Glyn,  Mills,  Cubrik,  &  Co.,  67  Lombard  Street ; 
and  Messrs.  Ransom,  Bou^'Erie,  &  Co.,  Pall  Mall  East,  where  all  subscriptions  must 
be  paid. 

5  Lothbury,  E.C.,  London, 
April  17,  1873. 


Issue  of  50,000  A  Shares  of  £20  each,  of 

THE    EAILWAY    SHARE    TKUST    COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

FORM  OP  APPLICATION.    (To  be  retained  by  the  Bankers.) 
TO  THE  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  RAILWAY  SHARE  TRUST  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

GE?m.™i!>r,— Having  paid  to  your  Bankers,  to  the  account  of  the  Railway  Share  Trust  Company,  Limited,  the  Sum  of  £  ,  being  the  deposit 

rt'  £1  pftr  Share  on  Shares,  upon  the  terms  of  the  Prospectus  dated  April  17,  1873, 1  request  you  to  allot  to  me  that  number  of  Shares ;  and  I  engage  to  pay 

the  further  instalments  upon  that  or  any  lesser  number  that  you  may  allot  to  me,  as  tbe  same  shall  become  due. 

Name  (in  full)  

Address   

Profession  (if  any)  

Date   1873. 

Signature   

(Addition  to  be  filled  up  if  the  Applicant  wishes  to  pay  up  in  full  on  Allotment.) 
I  desire  to  STal)  myself  of  the  privilege  to  pay  up  in  one  payment,  under  discount,  the  £10  per  Share  to  be  called  up,  in  terms  of  Prospectus. 

Signature  

531 


The  Saturday  lleview 


[April  19, 1873. 


THE    AGEA    BANK,    Limited.  —  Establislied    in  1833. 
CAPITAL ,  £1 .000.000. 

Head  OFincE—jaCHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 
BRAJtOHKSin  Edinbiirgh,  Ciilcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurrachee,  Agra,  Laliore,  Shaoghai, 
Hong  Koug. 

Curreat  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Otticeon  the  Termscustomary  with  London  Bonkers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  ibrtixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz.: 

At  5  percent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  12  months' Notice  of  Withdrawal. 
I'or  shorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  oi  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  etfected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans, and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  aud  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON.  CTaiVmnti. 

PELICAN    LIFE    INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
Established  is  1797. 
70  LOJIBAKD  STREET,  CITY,  asd  57  CHAKING  CEOSS,  WESTMINSTER. 
Directors. 

Henry  Lancelot  Holland,  Esq. 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 
John  Stewart  Oxley,  Esq. 


Henry  R.  Brand,  Esq.,  M.P. 
OctaWus  E.  Coope.  Esq. 
John  Coope  Davis,  Esq. 
Henry  Farquhar,  Esq. 
Charles  Emanuel  Goodhart,  Esq, 
Kirkman  D.  Hodgson.  Esq.,  M.P. 


Beiiiamin  Shaw.  Esq. 
Dudley  Robert  Smith.  Esq. 
Marmaduke  Wyvill,  Esq. 


TJiis  Company  otlers  COMPLETE  SECURITY. 
Moderate  Rates  of  Premium,  with  Participation  in  Four-flfths  or  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
Profits. 

Low  Rates  without  Participation  in  Profits. 

LOANS  in  connexion  with  Life  Assurance,  on  approved  Security,  in  Sums  of  not  less 
than  £500. 

ANNUAIi  PREMIUM  requiredfor  the  Assurance  of  £100,  for  the  Whole  Term  of  Life  : 


Age. 

Without 
Profits. 

With 
Profits. 

Age. 

Without 
Profits. 

With 
Profits. 

15 

£1    11  0 

fl   15  0 

40 

£2   18  ID 

£3     6  5 

20 

1   13  10 

1    19  3 

50 

4     0  9 

4   10  7 

SO 

2     4  0 

2   10  4 

60 

6  10 

6     7  4 

ROBERT  TUCKER,  Secretary  and  Actuary. 


LIFE 


ASSURANCE    for    the  PROFESSIONAL 

MERCANTILE  CLASSES. 


and 


A  Short  Pamphlet  on  this  subject  has  been  published,  directing  attention  to 
Life  Assurance  as : 


1.  PROVISION  FOR  A  FAMILY. 

2.  METHOD  OP  SATING. 

3.  REPLACING  MONET  LOST. 

4.  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENT. 

5.  PROVISION  FOR  OLD  AGE. 

6.  A  SECTJKITY  IN  BUSINESS. 

7.  A  SECURITY  IN  PARTNERSHIPS. 


Copies  may  be  procured  free  from  the 

SCOTTISH  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

EDINBURGH  (Head  Office) -22  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE. 
LONDON  OFFICE— 3  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.G. 
THE  SCOTTISH  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMi'ANY. 

L0ND0N_2  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 
GLASGOW_50  WEST  GEORGE  STREET. 
For  Fire,  Life,  and  Annuities. 

Life  Assurances  with  or  without  participation  in  Profits. 

Koii-Foriciture  Assurances  Tables  arc  prepared  showing  the  terms  by  which,  at  any  time 

ifler  the  expiry  of  Three  Years,  the  Company's  ordinary  Lite  Policies  may  be  surrendered,  or 
Paid-up  Assurances  on  a  liberal  scale  allowed  in  lieu  tliereof. 

H.  AMBROSE  SinTH,  Secretary  and  Actuary. 

AGLE         INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1807.   (For  Lives  only.) 
79  PALL  MALL,  LONDON. 

GEORGE  nUMPHREYS,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 

H  (E  N  I  X        FIRE        0  F  F  I  C  E, 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS, I.ONDON.-EsTADUSIlED  1782. 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurancesclfectcd  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


E 


GEO.  W.  JjOVVhl^Secrelnry. 


COMPANY. 


"MPERIAL     FIRE  INSURANCE 

XEstalilishcd  1S03. 
lOLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C,  and  16  and  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.   PAID  UP  AND  INVESTED,  £700,000. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  .Siiperinlendcnt. 


"niVIDENDS     5    and    10  .  to    20    P-ER  CENT.— 

For  Safe  niid  Profitable  Investments 
Road  SHARP'.S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR  (post  free). 
Tilt  APHII^  Number  (12  pages)  now  ready. 
_      Tt  rontftinH  all  tJlc  bent  piiying  and  milest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  Pav. 
•CAPITALISTS,      HII  AllEilOliDEltS,       INVESTOIIS,  TKUS'l-EES, 
will  find  the  above  En  vestment  Circnlar  a  safe,  valuable,  and  reliable  Guide. 
Mcsnrii.  SIIAKP  St  CO.,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers.  32  Poultry,  London,  E.C. 
  (EstabllBlicd  IHri2.)  Bankers.  London  and  Westminste  r,  Lotlilniry,  E.C. 

TN  VESTMENTS.— Why  is  so  much  Money  Lost  by  Specuhitors 

ami  Invo<il<jr«  and  (talncd  by  others  ?  and  can  from  Ten  to  FiOecn  per  Cent,  be  made  of 
Money  with  anythiiiK  like  «afety  to  the  Inv(  -ti,r?-Thc  fntirrc  ilf  (Irand  Trunk  Kiiiiwav- 
Sbolil.l  Iliiilwny  Hlork«  Ih-  Honi;!.!  or  Sold  I    An  Ih  in  <  oim'.-i  ni llL-  I'  l.ri  iirn  and  II. .nu-  M'iMCS- 
INX-KS-lYlIKNTS  tor  Al'lilL.    Forwarded  t;ruti",  on 


See  Ui;V.NOI,l)S  S  HKMOCT'lrST 
Bppli'^ulion  tJi  Joil.N  I).  Ili'.vxor.riH,  70  nliilio] 


ct  Within.  I." 


11,  lO.C. 


pnOTOfillAlMIS  of  KNGI.ANJ),  SCOTLAND,  ir.ELANI), 

FRANCE,  HI'AIN,  H WIT7.KULAND.  ITALY,  INDIA,  CANADA,  the  EAST, 
and  many  other  Pln'-c. 

Porlriuu  of  Celi-lirltlc«.     Pholoaraphii  from  Celebrated  Plcturci. 
Moy  hCMcn  and  Hclectcd  from  at 
MARION  k  CO.'H,  22  AND  2:i  KOIIO  SQUARE. 
Colled loni  of  rkotoicraphi,  lie.,  complrted,  arranged,  mounted,  romounted,  tIMod,  and 
bound.  Cataloiuct  on  aiipllcutlon. 


pilfcME   do    la   CRKME   (iho  Now   Chiirt  Note  Paper), 

'-^  iiuulefrom  Cliarta  IVrfiicln.  ll«jjl«torcil — The  I'ubllcnrn  riianectl'ully  CAUTIONED  that 
the  Ni:W(;i»imi' NOrH  I'AI'KIl  r.  l,.  l,..  Imd  only  ol  JMNNKK  K  KNUWSTIIIl,  to  tlio 
UUWM,  Koriilillc  Engraven  and  Hlalli,ncr«  by  Sp.'cliil  Ajipninttncnia  to  their  Koval  lll|/lin('«»e> 
the  I'rlno,  anil  rrlnivaii  of  Walii.  Spn  lmiMia  oi  Minioi(rami,  Htamviiiff,  and  Oliarta Vutlect* 
frec.-31  bt.  Jamci'i  btrut,  aiid  M  Jttmtu  btrc«t,  b,\V. 


fpHE  ASTRONOMER-ROYAL  Reported  to  the  Admiralty 

(August  13, 1870\on  40 Chronometers  entered  for  annual  competition,  "  M.  F.  DF.NT'S 
is  the  finest  we  have  ever  had  on  lrial."_M.  F.  DENT.  Chronometer,  Watch,  and  Clock  Maker 
to  the  Queen. 33  COCKSPUK  STKEET.  CHARING  CROSS. 

PATENTED  IMPROVEMENT  in  WATCHES.— ErBENT 

&  CO..  Gl  Strand  and  34  Royal  Exchange,  Manufacturers  to  Her  Majesty,  makers  of 
the  New  Standard  Clock  of  the  Royal  Observatory.  Greenwich.  S:c.,  invite  attention  to  their 
NEW  PATENT  ESCAPEMENT  for  HALF  CHRONOMETER  WATCHES,  which  ren- 
ders them  less  susceptible  to  iujury.  ond  corrects  those  errors  of  performance  wlilch  generally 
arise  from  roucrh  usa^re.  Catalogues  on  application,  61  Strand,  and  34  Royal  KxcUauge 
(atljoinins  Lloyd's),  Loudon. 

T  ONDON    &    RYDER,    Diamond    Merchants.— Wedding 

^  Bracelets,  Wedding  Necklaces,  and  Wedding  Presents  of  every  description.  Brides- 
maids'Lockets,  of  new  and  ori*rinal  Desig-ns;  with  a  lar?e  variety  of  Diamond  Ornaments  of 
artistic  merit,  in  the  I)est  possible  taste  and  of  sterling  excellence,  at  Messrs.  LONDON  & 
RYDER'S,  Diamond  Mercliauts,  17  New  Bond  Street,  corner  of  Clifford  Street. 


ly/TECHI'S  DRESSING  BAGS  and  CASES,  DESPATCH 

■^-L  BOXES.  Tourists'  Writini  Cases.  Jewel  Cases,  WritinK  Desks.  Parisian  Productions, 
Library  Sets  in  Mediajval  and  Leather.  Albums,  Cases  of  Fine  Cutlery,  Scissors.  Razors.  T:iiile 
Knives,  the  Masic  Razor  Strop  aud  Paste,  at  MECHI'S,  112  ReKCnt  Street,  W.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  post  free.  Established  1827.  City  Prices  charged  for  Cash. 


CUTLERY,    Warranted.— The  most    varied  Assortment  of 
TABLE  CUTLERY  in  the  World,  oil  warranted,  is  on  Sale  ot  WILLIAM  S. 
BURTON'S. 

Table  Knives. 


The  Blades  are  all  of  the  finest  Steel. 

3S-inch  Ivory  Handles  per  Dozen 

3l  ditto  Balance  ditto    „ 

3|  ditto       ditto    „ 

3f  ditto  fine  Ivory  Handles    „ 

4  ditto  extra  larfre  ditto    „ 

4  ditto  African  Ivory  ditto   „ 

Ditto,  with  Silver  Fendes   „ 

Ditto,  with  Silvered  Blades    „ 

Nickel  Electro  Silvered  Handles  ..  „ 


Dessert  Knives. 
8.  d. 
15  . 
IG  . 
21  . 
2S  . 
30  . 
3G  . 
3S  . 
42  . 
19  . 


Carvers. 


per  Pair  7 
7 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appointment,  to  H.R.H, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE,  coutaininj?  upwards  of      Illustrations  of  his 

unrivalled  Stock,  with  List  of  Prices  aud  Plans  of  the  30  large  Show-rooms,  postage  free  

39  Oxford  Street,  W, ;  I,  lA,  2,  3  and  4  Newman  Street ;  4,  .'i.  and  6  Perry's  Place ;  aud  1 
Newman  Yard,  London,  W.  The  Cost  of  delivering  Goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will  always  undertake 
delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 

ESTABLISHED  A.D.  1700. 

URNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  at  DEANE  &  COMPANY'S. 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  with  priced  Furnishing  List,  post  free. 


F 


Table  Cutlery. 

Electro-Silver  Plate. 

Tea  Trays  and  Urns. 

Gas  Chandeliers  and  Fittings. 

Lamps—Table,  Hull.&c. 

Baths—Hot  and  Cold  \\''ater. 


Fenders  and  Fire-lrona. 
Bedsteads  and  Bedding. 
Stoves  and  Ranges. 
Copper,  Iron,  and  Tin  Ware. 
Turnei-y.  Brnshes.  and  Mats. 
Horticnltural  Tools. 


A  Discount  of  Five  per  cent,  for  Cash  Payments  of  £2  and  upwards. 
DEANE  &i  COMPANY,  46  King  William  Street,  London  Bridge.  E.C. 


APARTMENTS 


S 


TT^UUNISH       YOUR       HOUSE  or 

-L  TIIROXronOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  Cash  Prices;  no  Extra  Charges. 
Large,  usefnl  Stock  to  select  from.  All  Goods  \Varranted.  Terms  post  free  ;  with  Illustrated 
Price  Catalogue,  tliree  stamps.— 219  and  2.'i0  Tottenham  Court  Road.   Established  1SG2. 

XpiLMER  &  SON'S   EASY    CHAIRS  and  COUCHES.— 

The  largest  assortment  in  the  kingdom,  comprising  all  the  Dcsij^ns  for  which  they  have 
been  celebrated  for  the  last  titty  years,  and  also  all  the  Newest  Patterns,  conibit\ing  grace, 
elegance,  and  comfort.  Five  Hundred  different  Patterns  always  in  Stock.  New  Designs  are 
being  almost  daily  added.  All  are  of  the  best  quality  and  marked  in  plain  figures.— Show- 
Rooms  aud  Galleries,  31  and  :32  Berners  Street,  London.  \V. 

MEE  S    DESIGNS   of  FURNITURE   and  of 

IRON  and  BRASS  BEDSTEADS. 
A  New  and  Revised  Edition  of  this  Work  is  now  issued. 
In  a  size  convenient  for  transmission  by  post,  and  will  be  forwarded,  on  application,  by 
W.  A.  Si  S.  SMEE, 
6  FINSBTTRY  PAVEMENT,  LONBON. 

UNERAL     REFORM.— The    LONDON  NECROPOLIS 

COMPANY  conducts  FUNERALS  with  Simplicity  and  with  great  Economy.  Pro- 
Bpectus  free.— Chief  Otiicc,  2  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  W.C, 

TTHE    ^'TrCHIMEDEAN  "     LAWN  MOWER 

is  the  only  Machine  that  cuts  long  or  wet  grasg,  as  well  as  short  and  dry,  -without 

clogging. 

"  Far  superior  to  any  of  ours."— /'/cW. 

*•  The  quickest,  most  simple,  and  moat  efficient  mower  ever  used."— GarJdHfri'  ClironicJe, 

"  Remarkably  easy  to  work." — Ganlejier^s  MagazinQ. 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Delivered  carriage  free  to  all  Stations.  • 
Prices  and  Testimonials  post  free  on  application. 

WILLIAMS  &  CO.,  Limited,  Manufacturers  and  Patentees,  33  King  "VVlUiam  Street, 
London. 

Selling  Agents :  JOHN  G.  RoLLTTfS  &  CO.,  Old  Swan  Wharf,  Thames  Street,  London. 

Walter  Causon  &  Son.s,  La  Belle  Sanvage  Yard.  Ludgate  Hill.  London, 
and  '21  Bachelor't*  Walk,  Dublin. 

•'T'HE    literary    machine    (Patented),  under  Royal 

Patronage,  for  holding  a  Book,  Writing-desk.  Lamp,  Meals.  &c..  in  onv  position,  over  a 
Eed.Solia.  or  Chair.    Invaluable  to  Students  uud  Invalids.    Admirably  adapted  for  India. 
A  Jiiost  useful  and  elegant  Gift.  Prices  from  IVis.  Drawings  free.   Invalid  Tables,  25s.  each. 
J.  CARTER,  GA  New  Cavendish  Street.  Great  Rortland  Street,  London. 


ESTABLISHED  \m.  • 

TIMEWELL,  SPECIAL  TAILOR 
and  MILITARY  OUTFITTER  to  Gentlcnion  who  require  no  Credit,  «  Snckville  Street, 
riccadilly.  W.  "A  prtvutc  trade  ut  highest  cIuhu  lind  ^aractcr,  yielding  tu  itj>  putruus  the  lull 
advantages  of  their  position."  IJouk  uf  Prices  post  free. 
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candles. 


lELD'S   PATENT  "OZOKERIT" 

ONE  SHILLING  PER  POUND. 
-  SOLI)  EVEllYWIIERE. 

/-^O-OPERATIVE   WINE,  SPIRIT,  and  TEA  SUPJM.Y 

^  AflSOCIATION.—OPEN  TO  ALL.—Tialects  of  Membership,  is.  Bd.  iior  ananm.— 
Price  List  and  Tickets  on  Application  to  Kkuuistauy,  t>  Norfolk  Street,  Struud,  W.C. 

K I  N~A  II  A  N'S     \     L  L     .     W  II  I^S~K  Y. 
Thisceluhratcil  an.I  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  Ii  the  very  CREAHl  of  IRISH 
WHISKIES,  is  unriviilled.  piTtectly  pure,  nnil  more  wholcBome   than  the  Hui-st  Co»nao 
Brandy.  Note  the  KcilSoal,  link  Label,  and  Cork  Inamlod  "  Kinahan's  .  LI. .  >Vbi«ky." 
Wbolcanlc  Dci)Ot,  30  OUlflvT  TITCllEIELU  STREET,  O.KEORD  STREET,  W. 


HARVEY'S   SAUCE.  — Cnulion.  — The  Admirers  of  this 
(■i>li  hriiii.d  Sauce  arc  parMcnlarly  roiluc»lod  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, prwnrod  by 
E.  LAZENliY  ,si  SON,  becimthc  Label  unert  no  many  ycur«^flit;ned  "  i:ii:alulh  l.auiihn." 

0~C~0~A        f'cTr        I       V  A  L  I  D  S. 

8AV0RY  &  MOORE'S  DIGESTIVE  COCOA. 

Spoclnlly  prepared  for  SulVicru  trim  Iiidiiti'iitlon.  Debility,  and  I'ulmnn«ry  CompIninl«  i  Is 
hluhly  iiutrlllouii.cnilly  diuoleil  ami  pnlntuble,  anil  ailiiptcd  for  the  most  Delicate  Stomach, 
Sold  In  Thu  from  U,  OK.  by  all  I'hernlnl"  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  by  the 
Mauuliicturem, 
SAVOHY  fc  MOORE,  li:i  Now  Dond  Street,  London,  W. 


D 


INNEFOllD'S     PURE     FLUID  MAGNESIA, 

tho  bMtUomody  for  Aolilityof  UioHtomuoh,  IIoartbnni.lIuadiiolio,Gout,audXudlgsftloo» 
At  1711  Now  Uuud  Street,  Louduu  i  aud  of  all  Ch«iulit«. 
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pURE     AERATED     WATERS.  —  ELLIS'S  RUTHIN 

J-    WATERS, Soda.  Potass,  Seltzer,  I^emonade,  I.ithia  :  and  for  Gout,  Lithia  and  Potass. 
Corks  branded  "K.  ELLIS  S:  SON,  KUTULS,"  and  every  Label  btais  their  Trade  Mark. 
Sold  everywhere  and  Wholesale  of  R.  ELLIS  &  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales. 
Loodon  Agents  :  W.  Best  s  Sons,  Ueurietta  Street,  Cavendish  Sqxiarc. 


ELECTBICITT  IS  LIFE. 

PULVEEMACHER'S  Improved  Patent  GALVANIC  CHAIN 
BANDS,  BELTS,  B.VTTERIES,  and  ACCESSORIES.   Price  from  25.  and  upwards. 
Rcliaule  eviilcnee  in  proof  of  the  unrivalled  etlieacy  of  these  appliances  in  Rheumatism, 
Gout.  Neuralgia,  Deafness,  Ilead  and  Tooth  Ache,  Paralysis,  Liver  Complaints,  Cramps,  i 
SiM^ins.  Nervous  Debility.  Functional  Disorders,  i^c,  is  given  iu  the  Pamphlet,  "  Galvauism 
Nature's  Chief  Restorer  of  Impaired  Vital  Enenry." 

Aiiply  at  PL'LVEHM.YCIIER's  Ualvanic  Establishment,  194  Regent  Street,  London,  W. ; 
wliijre  PampMct  and  full  Price  List  can  be  obtained,  post  free. 


13  Great  Maiilborocoh  Street. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  NEW  WORKS. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBR.VRY.— BOOKS  for  all  READERS. 
Sec  MtTDtE'S  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR  for  APRIL.   Postage  free  on  application. 

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— First-Class  Subscription, 
for  aconstant  succession  of  the  Newest  Books.  One  Guincn  per  Annum.  Book  Societies 
and  Institutions  supplitd  on  liberal  Terms.  Prospectuses  postage  free  on  application. 


M 


T 


UDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— BOXES  and  PARCELS 

of  BOOKS  axe  forwarded  daily  from  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIKKARY  to  Families  and 
Book  Societies  in  every  part  of  the  Country.  Revised  TWISTS  of  BOOKS  lately  added  to  the 
Lii)rar>'.  and  Catalogues  of  Surplus  Copies  withdrawn  for  Sale  at  gi-eatly  reduced  prices,  are 
now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded,  postage  free,  on  application. 

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— CHEAP  NOVELS  for 
PU3LIC  LIBKARIES.-Secondhand  Copies  of  the  Original  Editions  of  the  following 
Popular  KoveU.  published  in  cloth  at  l()s.  6d.  per  volume,  are  uow  offered,  strongly  bound  in 
halt  roan,  ior  2s.  per  volume  :— At  His  Gates,  by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  3  vols.  Us. ;  Austin  Friars,  by 
Mrs.  Riddell,3  vols.  6s. ;  Bessie,  by  Julia  Kavana^rh,  3  vols.  6s.  ;  Bessy  Rane.  by  Mrs.  Henry 
■\Vo«>d.  3  vols.  6s.;  Fair  to  See,  3  vols.  63.;  Folle  Farine,  3  vols.  6s.;  Good  Bye.  Sweetheart ! 
3  vols.  tJs.;  Lothair.  3  vols.  6s.;  Man  and  Wife,  by  Wilkie  Collins.  3  vols.  6s.;  The  Normans,  by 
Anna  H.  Drury,  2  vols.  4s.;  Pa^^ty.  by  Mrs.  Macquoid,  2  vols.  4s.;  Poor  Miss  Finch,  3  vols.  6s.; 
Queen  Mab.  by  Julia  Kavana;:h.  3  vols.  63.;  Satanclla.  by  Captain  "Whyte  Melville.  2  vols.  4s.; 
Ssrclicd«m.  3  vul^.  6s.;  A  Terrible  Temptation,  by  Charles  Reade.  3  vols.  6s.;  To  the  Bitter  End, 
by  M.  E.  Braddon.  3  vols.  63.;  A  Waiting  Race,  by  Edmund  Yates.  3  vols.  6s.;  Wrayford's 
Ward,  by  F.  W.  Robin-on,  Svols.  63.  And  more  than  Three  Hundred  otiier  recent  Novels  at 
the  Lowest  Currcot  Prices.  See  MUDIE'S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  for  APRIL. 
New  Edition,  now  ready.   Postage  firec  on  application. 

Madie's  Select  Library,  Limited^  New  Oxford  Street,  London. 

UDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— All  the  Books  in  Circula- 

tion  or  on  Sale  at  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may  also  be  obtained  with,  the 
lesst  possible  delay  by  the  Subscribers  to  MUDIE'S  LIBRARY,  CROSS  STREET,  MAN- 
CUES'TER;  and  (.by  order)  from  all  Booksellers  in  connexion  with  the  Librarj-. 
Mudie's  Select  Library,  Limited,  New  Oxford  Street.  City  Office.  1  King  Street,  Cheapside. 

fpHE    UNITED    LIBRARIES,  307   Regent   Street,  W. 

Subacriptionsfrom  One  Guinea  to  any  amount, according:  to  the  supply  required.  All 
the  best  Sew  Biwks.  English.  French,  and  German,  immediately  on  publication.  Prospectuses, 
with  Lists  of  New  Publications. ^a-tis  and  post  free. 

**«  A  Clearance  Catalogue  of  Surplus  Books  offered  for  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices 
may  also  be  had  free  on  application. 

BO^JTH'S.CHURTON'S. HODGSON'S. andSAUNDERS  &  OTLEY'S  UnitedLibrariea, 
307  Regent  Street,  near  the  Polytechnic. 

HE  SATURDAY  REVIEW.— The  following  NUMBERS 

of  THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  are  required,  for  which  6d.  each  will  be  given,  v-i/.  : 

10,  S9,  91.  7m,  767,  "6S,  771,  and  77o  (clean  copies)— at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand.  W.C. 

NEW  POEMS  BY  JOAQUIN  MILLER. 
Just  publUhed,  in  Svo.  price  lOs.  6(3.  cloth, 

OXGS  of  the  SUN-LANDS.   By  Joaquin  Miller,  Author 

of  "  Songs  of  the  Sierras." 
London:  Loxgmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

KEW  VOLUMES  OF  BOLLS  OFFICE  CHRONICLES. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  in  royal  Svo.  price  lOs.  each,  halt-bound, 

THE  ANGLO-LATIN  SATIRICAL  POETS  and  EPI- 
GRAMMATISTS  of  the  TWELFTH  CENTURY.  Now  first  collected  and 
edited  by  Thomab  Wiught,  M.A.  F.S.A.  &c.  and  published  by  authority  of  the 
Lords  Commisaoncra  of  H.M.  Treasury,  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls. 

*«•  The  Poems  contained  in  these  volumes  have  lonpr  been  known  and  appreciated 
as  the  best  satires  of  the  age  in  which  their  Authors  flourished,  and  were  deservedly 
popular  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
London :  Longmans  and  Co.  and  TnijEXEn  and  Co.   O.xford  :  Pakker  and  Co. 
Cambridge :  Macmillan  and  Co.    Edinburgh  :  A.  and  C.  Bl^CK. 
Dublin :  A.  Thom. 

NEW  WORK  BY  MAX  MULLER. 
Nearly  ready,  in  One  Volume,  crown  Svo. 

TNTRODUCTION  to  the  SCIENCE  of  RELIGION,  Four 

-L  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Inptitution  ;  with  a  Lecture  on  the  Philosophy 
of  Mythology  and  an  Esisay  on  False  Analogies  in  Religion.   By  F.  Max  MtilXEK, 

11.  A.  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology  at  Oxford. 

London :  Longmass,  Gree»,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

■1\[0T1CE.— THE  SONGS  of  WALES.    Edited  by  Brinlet 

'  Richards.— a  Collection  of  Sixty-two  of  the  most  beautiful  Melodies,  with  Ensllsh 
and  Welsh  \Voril»,  including  all  the  I'opular  Songs,  and  those  lately  suns  hy  Miss  Edith 
AVynne  and  Mr.  Santlcy,  now  published  for  the  first  time.  1  vol.  paper,  23.  6U. :  cloth,  trilt 
edxej,  1».   The  ••  Royal  Eaition."_BOOSEY  &  CO.,  London. 


S' 


Just  published,  first  Twelve  Books,  2  vols.  Hvo.  each  vol.  11a. 

TJOMER'S  (JDYSSEY.    Edited  hy  Henry  Hatman,  D.D., 

Head-Mastcrof  Rugby  School.  With  Prefaces,  Notes,  and  Appendices,  and  Collations 
ot  several  ,VISS.  London  :  D.  HVTT,  i70  Strand. 

By  the  Same,  A  FEAG.VIEST  OF  THE  JASON  LEGEND.  12mo.  28. 
Oxford  :  Parkek  &  Co. 


u 


Just  published.  Second  Edition,  with  Appendix,  bs. 

NSEEN  and  IDEALITIES  :  Poems.    By  J.  S.  Maccrom. 

London  :  E.  T.  WHITFIELD,  178  Strand. 


Now  ready,  green  cloth,  ^vo.  231  pp.  5s. 


)OEMS.    By  Thomas*  Sinclair,  M.A. 

Ixindon  :  PitovosT  St  Co.,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


WRIGHT  ON  THE  LAW  OF  CONSPIRACY. 
Juft  published.  Hvo.  cloth,  -Is. 

'■PHE  LAW  of  CRIMINAL  CONSPIRACIES  and  AGREE- 

-•-  MESTS.  Hy  R.  8.  Wkioht,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law,  Fellow  of 
Uriel  ColUce.  Oxford. 

London  :  BCTTEBWOnTIIS,  7  Fleet  Street,  Her  Majesty's  Law  Publishers. 


RARE  WORK  ON  FREEMASONRY. 

'THE    ACCEPTED    CEIIEMONIES   of  CRAFT  FREE- 

MA.SOTfRY.  as  Taueht  in  all  the  Master  Malms'  Lodges  of  the  Ancient,  Free,  and 
Afrt'.AtA  Masons  of  England  ;  emhrecing  the  whole  of  the  Craft  Masonic  Ceremonies,  the 
»>irf-iiiiig  an/I  Cl'wing  in  the  Thrt.c  IJegrets,  C^uestions  to  Cunilidates  before  being  Passetl  and 
Kai-e'J.  tli«  Jiutiarion,  Passing  and  Raisi?ig.  the  Tru/;ing  flfxird^,  4e.  (Only  Copyright  per- 
Ktju\  Manual  urknowle'lged  tor  thef;raft.)  Prosprxtus  and  Opinions  of  the  Cralt  free.  Post 
•rce.  lA.  r.«y«tj|«  in  A.  E.  Masos  (P.M.,  3ffi.i,  Rank  Top  View,  Richmond,  Yorkshire. 
EI.LIOT  Stock,  62  PotemotMr  Row,  London.    J.  IlevwooD,  Deansgate,  Manchester. 


HISTORY  of  TWO  QUEENS:  CATHARINE 


of  ARAGON  and  AKNE  EOLEYX. 
and  II.  Svo.  -m. 


By  W.  HEi'WOitTii  Dixon.   Vols.  I. 


**  In  tiicsc  vohnncs  the  author  exhibits  in  o  signal  manner  his  special  powers  and  linest  en- 
dowments. It  is  obvious  tliut  the  historian  has  been  at  csi-tcial  pains  to  justify  bin  reputation, 
to  strengthen  his  hold  on  the  learned,  and  also  to  extend  his  sway  over  the  many  who  prize  an 
attractive  style  and  interesting  uarrutive  more  highly  than  laborious  research  and  philosophic; 
insiKllt."— J/o)  J\ist. 

"This  clever  and  original  work  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  Enj,'Iifih  history.  Mr.  Dixon  id 
a  sltilful  writer,  lli.s  style— singularly  vivid,  graphic,  aud  dramatic— is  alive  with  humour  and 
artistic  interest."— iirt^///  A'cfo-. 

"Mr.  Dixon  has  chosen  a  theme  at  once  intrinsically  interesting  and  admirably  fit  for 
illustration  by  his  practised  and  brilliant  pen.  For  pleasant  reading  and  very  cH'ectivc  writing 
■we  can  warmly  commend  Mr.  Dixon's  volumes."— /;«////  'J'lhyntiih.  , 

**  Two  fascinating  volumes.  It  is  a  work  of  careful  tariticism  and  conscientious  invcstisation." 

FROM  the  THAMES  to  the   TAMAR :  a 

Summer  on  the  South  Coast.  By  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L'EfiTiiAXGE.  Svo.  with 
Illusti-ations,  15s. 

ADVENTURES    AFLOAT  and  ASHORE. 

By  Paricer  Gillmore  ("  Ubiquo").     2  xoU.  vjiih  Illustrations,  21s. 
"  Written  in  bright  and  lively  style."— .-I/ZiciKt/'m. 
Ai\  inimitable  repertory  of  anecdotes,  tun,  and  frolic." — John  Bull, 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 
MAY.    By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Author  of  "  Chroni- 

cles  of  Caiiingford,"  "  The  Minister's  Wife,"  iic.    3  vols. 

WILD   GEORGIE.     By  Jean  Middlemass, 

Anthoi*  of  "  Lil."   3  vols. 
"'"Wild  Gcorfrie'  ■will  unquestionably  add  considerably  to  the  author's  literary  reputation. 
The  cliiirm  of  the  novel  is  the  deep  interest  of  the  plot,  which  never  flags  for  a  moment.  The 
characters  arc  drawn  with  life-like  vigour."— C'(>((/"£  Joui-'iai. 

BEAUTIFUL   EDITH.     By  the  Author  of 

*'  Ursula's  Love  Story/'  &c.    3  vols. 
"  'Beautiful  Edith '  is  a  pretty  love  story— well  -written,  and  ffood  in  iOTx^^—Atlienmum. 
"This  novel  -will  fascinate  many  readers.   The  character  of  the  heroine  is  very  charming; 
The  conversations  arc  natural,  original,  aud  clever."— J Lull. 

LITTLE  KATE  KIRB Y.  By  F.  W.  Robinson, 


Author  of  "  Grandmother's  Money," 
*  The  best  of  Mr.  Robinson's  novels 


It  is 


Second  Edition,  3  vols. 
L  spirited  ^toty."— Spectator, 


PARTED  LIVES.    By  Mrs.  Spendee. 

"A  novel  with  a  hi^h  purpose,  marked  by  keen  observation  and  sagacious  judgment  of  lifa 
and  character.  It  is  the  best  of  Mrs.  Spender's  stories.  *  Middlemarch  '  excepted,  the  season 
has  hardlj'  produced  a  better  novel."— Quarterly  Review. 

LOST    for    GOLD.     By   Katharine  King, 


Author  of  *'  The  Queen  of  the  Eegiment."   3  vols. 


[April  25. 
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HE    EMNBUBGH    REVIEW,   No.  CCLXXX. 

April,  is  published  This  Day. 
Contents  : 

1.  TRADE  ROUTES  TO  WESTERN  CHINA. 

2.  MAURY  ON  SLEEP  AND  DREAMS. 

3.  COOKE'S  LIFE  OF  GENERAL  LEE. 

4.  DRUNKENNESS,  ABSTINENCE,  AND  RESTRAINT. 

5.  SAMAROWS  FOR  SCEPTRE  AND  CROWN. 

6.  CON.SUMPTION  AND  COST  OF  COAL. 

7.  DARWIN  ON  EXPRESSION. 

8.  RELIGIOUS  MOVEMENT  IN-  GERMANY. 

9.  THE  CLAIMS  OF  WHIG  GOVERNMENT. 
London  :  Longmans  and  Co.    Edinburgh :  A.  and  C.  Black. 

HE    QUARTEELY    EEVIEW,  No.  CCLXVIIi 

will  be  published  on  Tuesday,  April  22. 
Contents : 

1.  STATE  OP  ENGLISH  PAINTING. 

2.  MIDDLEMARCH. 

3.  RAILWAYS  AND  THE  STATE. 

4.  AUTUMNS  ON  THE  SPEY. 

5.  MONTALEMBERT. 

6.  GREEK  AT  THE  UNITEESITLES. 

7.  LORD  LYTTON. 

8.  CENTRAL  ASIA. 

9.  THE  DEFEAT  OP  THE  MINISTRY. 
John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 

THE  CHURCH  HERALD  (Id.)  advocates  the  sound  and' 
time-honoured  principles  of  the  Church  of  Enclnnd.  It  maintains  Catholicism  ajraiost 
Latitudinarianism,  Toryism  against  Liberalism.  Authority  against  License,  and  Principle 
a^rainst  Expediency.  All  Conservative  High-Churchmen  should  take  it  in.  Published  on 
Tuesday  in  time  for  the  afternoon  post.   Quarter's  Subscription,  post  free,  Is.  9d. 

Office,  2  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

NEW  OFFICES  for  LOCAL  BOARD,  ACTON.— See  THE 
BUILDER  of  this  Week  for  View  and  Plans— Papers  on  Art  in  Ireland— Arrantrcment 
of  Picture  Galicries—Koyal  Naval  Col leire— Trade  Societies  and  tlie  Law— New  Steel  Works- 
Dilapidations  Discussed,  &c.  ^  4d. ;  by  post,  Ijd — 1  York  Street,  \\  .C.  And  all  Newsmen. 

Eighth  Thousand,  with  70  Plates,  4  Coloured,  cloth,  21s. 

OW  to  AVORK  with  the  MICROSCOPE.    By  Dr.  Lionel 

Eeale,  F.R.S.   A  Complete  Manual  of  Microscopical  Manipulation.  New  Processes 
■      '     "  ^ ligh 


H 


of  Investigation,  and  Uiicctions  for  Examining  Objects  under  tlie  1 
IIaehison,  Tall  Mall. 


lest  powers. 


NEW  WORK  BY  DR.  EDWARD  SMITH. 
This  day  is  published,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  (id. 

A  MANUAL  for  MEDICAL  OFFICERS  of  HEALTH.  By 

-^"^  EnwAun  SMixir,  ISf.D..  LL.B.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
Fellow  (by  exam.)  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  I^ocal  Government  Iiispcctor. 
&c.  This  Work  forms  a  Handbook  of  Sanitary  Science  as  applicable  to  Public  Health  and  ilie 
Prevention  of  Disease.  It  contains  the  Othcial  Re::u]ations,  and  Abstracts  of  Statutes  bearing 
on  the  subject,  thus  forming  a  complete  Guide  for  Sanitary  Authorities  and  their  Urticcrs. 
London:  KxiGHT  Hl  Co.,  00  Fleet  Street. 


REVISION  OF  THE  PRAYER  BOOK. 
Published  this  day,  Svo.  cloth  boards,  7s.  Od. ;  by  post,  Ss. 

REPORT  of  the  REVISION  COMMITTEE  presented  to  the 
(ieneral  Synod  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  April  1873.   With  the  proposed  Alterationi 
in  the  Prayer  Book. 

Dublin:  UOOOES,  FOSTER,  &  Co.      London  ;  SisirKIN,  Marsji.vli,,  t  Co. 
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ENGLAND  AND  FBANCE. 


Post  8vo.  with  nnmerous  Illustrations,  each  7s.  6d. 

THE  STUDENT'S  HUME  ;  a  HISTORY  of  ENG- 

LAND  from  the  Earliest  Timos  to  the  Revolution  in  1BS8.    By  Daviu  Htjme. 

Incorporating  the  Researches  of  recent  Historians,  and  continued  to  1868. 

With  Not«3  and  Illustrations. 
This  work  is  designed  to  supply  a  History  of  England  in  a  volume  of 

moderate  size.    While  Hume's  language  has  been  retained,  as  far  as  was 

practicable.  Ids  errors  have  been  corrected  and  his  deficiencies  suppUed.  The 

Roman  and  Saxon  period  has  been  entirely  rewritten. 
■*''The  Student's  Hume'  is  carefully  and  well  done.   Tlie  notes  nnd  illustrations  are  the 
itnost  remarkable  features.   Many  important  subjects — constitutional,  legal,  or  social— are  thus 
treated  ;  and  the  authorities  are  mentioned  at  its  close." — iiptctutor, 

II 

THE   STUDENT'S  HISTORY  of  FRANCE,  from 

the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Second  Empire,  18.52.  With 
Notes  and  Illustrations  on  the  Institutions  of  the  Country.  By  Rev.  W.  H. 
Jervis,  M.A. 

This  work  has  been  written  by  an  English  Scholar,  and  is  intended  to 
supply  a  History  of  France,  incorporating  the  researches  of  recent  historians, 
and  to  give  an  impartial,  genial,  and  even  sympathetic  account  of  French 
history. 

*'  This  History  of  France  is  the  digested  work  of  a  thorough  scholar,  who,  having  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  the  nation  and  its  history,  knows  how  to  generalize  and  knit  into  one  pertinent 
vhole  the  sequence  of  events.  It  is  the  best  work  of  its  kind  accessible  to  readers  of  all  classes." 

£xammer. 


FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  YOUNG  PEESONS. 

EDITED  BY  DR.  Vm.  SMITH. 

A  SMALLER  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the 

Earliest  Times  to  the  year  18G8.  By  Pmup  Smith,  B.A.  16mo.  with  Wood- 
cuts, 3s.  6d. 

A  SMALLER   HISTORY  of  FRANCE,  from  the 

Earliest  Times.   By  Rev.  W.  H.  Jervis,  M.A.  IGmo.        lln  preparation. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

Post  8vo.  with  Maps  and  numerous  Woodcuts,  each  7s.  6d. 

THE  STUDENT'S  MANUAL  of  ANCIENT  GEO- 

GRAPHY.    By  Rev.  \V.  L.  Bevan,  M.A. 
"*'Thi9  work  contains  the  newest  and  moat  reliable  information  derived  from  the  researches  of 
modern  travellers,  and  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  Eeographical  workB*  Uo  better  text-book 
can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  students. "--»/c(urnai  of  Education* 

By  the  same  Author. 

THE  STUDENT'S   MANUAL  of  MODERN  GEO- 

GRAPHY,  Mathematical,  Physical,  and  Descriptive. 
•*  vVn  epitome  of  mathematical  and  physical  geography  is  given,  introducing  a  sketch  of  the 
whole  science.   We  can  decidedly  state  that  the  book  is  the  best  we  have  Been  upon  the  subject, 
4ind  will  entirely  supersede  those  at  present  in  u^tJ" —Journal  of  Education. 


FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  YOUNG  PERSONS. 

A  SMALLER  MANUAL  of  ANCIENT  GEOGRA- 

PHY.   16mo.  with  Woodcuts,  3s.  Cd. 

A  SMALLER  MANUAL  of  MODERN  GEOGRA- 

PHY.    16mo.  \_ln  preparation. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 

LORD  DERBY'S  HOMER. 

Seventh  Edition,  2  vols,  small  8vo.  lOg. 

THE    ILIAD  of   HOMER,  rendered  into  English 

Blank  Verse.   By  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
"Lord  Derby  has  given  to  England  a  version  far  more  closely  allied  to  the  original,  and 
superior  to  any  that  haa  yet  been  attempted  iu  the  blank  verse  of  our  language." 

Edinhurqh  Review. 

"  In  the  intcrvalrt  of  a  brilliant  and  arduous  public  career  I<ord  Derby  betook  liimacif  to  this 
truly  noble  recreation,  loving  the  work  tor  the  work's  sake,  in  the  true  spirit  of  an  artist.  It  ia 
a  translation  of  tlie  '  Iliad  '  wliich  wc  can  admire  without  effort,  and  recommend  to  our  readers 
simply  on  its  own  mGviU."  —Qn<trtr7'l}i  /ievit'w. 

"An  English  Iliad  alike  mitisfuctory  to  the  scholar  by  its  accuracy,  to  the  taflteful  lover  of 
ancient  literature  by  its  wonderful  rcprudnctiou  of  Ilomcr'n  cliaracteristic  epithets  and  pictur- 
esque expressions,  and  to  all  readers  by  its  vigour  and  transparent  clearness  of  style,  and  by  tho 
■easy  rtow  of  its  grand  and  harmonious  vcrae."—ISIark wood's  Magazine, 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


THE    SPEAKER'S  COMMENTART, 


THE  SECOND  EDITION  (Sixth  Thousand)  of  Vol.  L 

of  tho  COMMENTARY  on  tho  JtllJLE,  by  Bisnoi's  and  Cr.KuaY  of  tho 
Angucan  CHUiicn,  containing  the  PENTATEUCH,  is  now  ready. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


"With  Portniitfl. 

A   HISTORY  of  the  UNITED  NETHERLANDS, 

from  tlio  Dcnlh  of  William  the  Silent  to  tlui  Twelve  Yenrs'  Truce,  1(100.  By 
John  I.oi  iiiior'  Mirn.i'.v,  I). (J. L.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
Krnnee,  Ajn.,  Aiillior  of  •'  The  IUho  of  tho  DiUch  Ilei)ul)lii\"  Library  Edition, 
4  volrt.  Hvo.  £.)  ;  (,'iibiiiet  Edition,  ^  vols,  [mat  Hvo.  each  (Ih. 
•Tcrlllc  M  Ihr,  prcwnt  iwc  Ima  \tivn  In  hUlorlcnl  worku  of  tho  Iiluhciit  merit,  none  of  them 
oan  1m!  ranked  oliove  llicic  vulumc«  In  llic  itrand  iiuulltlva  of  Intcrcat,  aiTunn^,  and  tr  uth." 

"  Amonir  the  hl«torlan«  of  the  nifp  Mr.  Motley  oeeiiploa  a  diNtlnEiilalicd  iiiicl  iici  nmnciit  i)n»i- 
lliin,    Kxleiiiilve  niiil  minute  rewun'li.  utiwenrlnl  dillicenn',  mural  luul  uill«lli'  Hympiilliv, 
tnt  and  nlelun-i'iui'  Iniiitniiue,  iilvc  nueli  n  value  auil  iutrier.1  lu  lil«lil»l.irli  iil 


ihu  wurki  of  the  niuat  eminent  wrlleri  of  national 


vitforoua  iirciieutine 
clalKiratlon.,  an  we  reeoi{iii/e  only 
bioi(rniiliy."—.V/f '■'«/"»*, 

"Mr.  Motley  »  whole  narrative  will  he  read  with  all  the  freih  Inlereat  whieh  hln  treatment  of 
It  muat  In.pire,  l(c  haa  moat  hapiilly  eoinhlneil  all  that  la  iiletnri  Hiino  and  atirrlnK  with  the 
ni'iat  oReiirttc  anil  novel  detalla.  Ilia  malcriala  arc  Indeed  aiilcndld, and  gl  tlicm  molt  excellent 
uw  liaa  Ijeen  mv\i:"~Qunitcrly  Jirvicw. 


JOII.N  MUItllAY,  ALDEMARLE  STREET. 


DEAN  MILMAN'S  HISTORICAL  WORKS. 

Fourth  Edition,  3  vols,  post  8vo.  18s. 

HISTORY  of  the  JEWS,  from  the  Earliest  Period, 

continued  to  Modern  Times.  By  Hexry  Haet  Milmajt,  D.D.,  late  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's. 

By  the  S.ime. 

HISTORY  of  CHRISTIANITY,  from  the  Birth  of 

Christ  to  the  Abolition  of  Paganism  in  the  Boman  Empire.  Fourth  Edition, 
3  vols,  post  Svo.  ISs. 

Ill 

HISTORY  of  LATIN  CHRISTIANITY ;  and  of  the 

Popes  to  the  Pontificate  of  Nicholas  V.  Fourth  Edition,  9  vols,  post  Svo. 
price  £2  14s. 

JOHN  MUERAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
M.  DE  TOCQUEVILLE'S  LAST  WORK. 

New  Edition,  with  Additional  Chapters,  Svo.  143. 

THE  STATE  of  SOCIETY  in  FRANCE  before  the 

EEYOLUTION,  1789,  and  on  the  Causes  which  led  to  that  Event.  By 
Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  Member  of  the  French  Academy.  Translatea  by 
Henry  Reeve,  D.C.L. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


SCRIPTURE  HISTORY  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND 
YOUNG  PERSONS. 

Complete  in  1  vol.  16mo.  pp.  370,  with  40  Illustrations,  3s.  63. 

A  SMALLER  HISTORY  of  the  OLD  and  the  NEW 

TESTAMENT,  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Young  Persons.   In  Three  Parts. 

I.  Old  Testament  History.     II.  Connexion  of  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

III.  New  Testament  History  to  a.d.  70.    Edited  by  Wm.  Smith,  D.C.L., 

Author  of  the  *'  Smaller  Histories  of  Greece  and  Rome,"  &c.  &c. 
"  The  Clergy  and  Biblical  Students  well  know  the  great  value  of  Dr.  Smith's  larger  Ilirtory. 
To  bring  the  leading  portions  of  that  work  within  the  means  of  young  persons,  *A  Smaller 
Scripture  History  '  has  been  issued.  This  abridgment  omits  nothing  of  vital  importance,  and 
is  presented  in  such  a  handy  form  that  it  cannot  tail  to  become  a  valuable  aid  to  the  less  learned 
Bible  Student.  Dr.  Wm.  Smith's  labours  are  so  well  known  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  more 
than  that  he  has  produced  the  beat  modern  book  of  its  kind  on  the  best  book  of  all  days  and  all 
time."— People's  Magazine, 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
Now  ready,  with  Hlustrations,  crown  8to.  123, 

EECORDS  of  the  ROCKS  ;  or,  Notes  on  the  Geology, 

Natural  History,  and  Antiquities  of  North  and  South  Wales,  Devon,  and 
Cornwall.   By  Rev.  W.  S.  Stmonds,  F.G.S.,  Bector  of  Pendock. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


Juat  published,  crown  Svo.  53. 

THE  DIALECT  of  CUMBERLAND;  with  a  Chapter  on  its 
Place-Names.    By  Robert  Ferguson,  Author  of  "The  Teutonic  Name  Systeni," 
"The  River-Names  of  Europe,"  Sic. 

By  the  same  Author, 

THE  TEUTONIC  NAME-SYSTEM,  applied  to  the  Family 

Names  of  France,  England,  and  Germany.  Svo.  Us. 
'*  The  interesting  and  comprehensive  problem  the  author  himself  thus  seta  before  us.  His 
object  is  to  bring  into  connexion  the  tamily  names  of  France,  England,  and  Germany,  so  far  as 
the  German  element  is  concerned,  as  members  of  one  common  family,  and  to  arrange  them  on 
a  definite  system  in  accordance  with  the  nomenclature  of  the  old  Germans.  He  holds  the 
opinion  that  a  large  proportion  of  French,  as  well  as  of  English  names,  are  of  Teutonic  origin, 

which  heretofore  has  not  been  assumed  to  be  the  case  to  the  same  extent  All  this  he  has 

worked  out  with  independent  jud;jment.  and  it  must  be  admitted  with  general  correctness  ;  he 
has.  moreover,  made  some  new  suggestions  which  commend  tliemselves  lor  the  explanation  of 
French  and  English  na.mcs."—2'ifftssor  Dietrich  in  the  "JaJii-buch  fUr  liomanische  ujid 
EJVjlischc  Literatur."" 

Also,  by  the  Same, 

THE  RIVER-NAMES  of  EUROPE.    Post  Svo.  4s.  Cd. 

"A  cood  beeinninK  towards  a  desired  end  The  most  uninterested  reader  may  find 

himself  amused  as  well  as  edifled."_/l(/iciianm.  .....  ,     ,  „ 

"  Mr.  Ferguson  brings  much  learning  and  ingenuity  to  his  self-imposcd  task.* 

yotcs  nnd  Queries, 

Williams  S:  Noroate.  14  Henrietta  Street.  Covent  Garden,  London  :  and 
20  Soutli  P'redcricli  Street,  Edinburgh.      Stkkl  Brothers,  Carlisle. 

rPHINK  BEFORE  YOU  VACCINATE.— On  April  22  will 

be  published  (Id.  ;  the  same,  with  cover,  2d.")  No.  T.  of  a  Scries  of  Short  Papers  on  tho 
above  subject.  Hy  (inoRuic  Cahdew.  Hector  of  llclmiugham,  Sutfolk,  and  Graduate  ovith 
Double  Honours)  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Ipswich  :  II.  Knight,  Frinces  Street.      T>ondon  :  SiMPKiN,  MAKSHALL,  &  Co. 
And  all  BookscHcra. 

Third  Edition,  with  upwards  of  400  Illustrations,  258. 

DISEASES,     URINARY     DEPOSITS,  and 

CALCTri.Oirs  DISOUDKUS  ;  includinK  the  Symptoms,  Diagnosis,  and  Treatment  of 
Urinary  Diseases.  By  lit.  Lionel  Bkalii,  F.U.S. 

J.  &  A.  CnuiioniLL. 


TriDNEY 

J-*-  CALCTTLO 


NOW  KEADY.-NEW  WORK  BY  DR.  BEALE,  F.R.S. 

BIOPLASM :  an  Introduction  to  Physiolopry  and  Medicine  for 
students.  Pp.  3^0,  with  i-2  Plates,  Cs.  Od. 

J.  S:  A.  CllUHOllILL. 


/COMPULSORY  VACCINATION;    its    Wickedness  to  tho 

l>oor.  A  Reprint,  with  Additions.  By  J.  J.  Oartii  Wilui.nso.n. 
London:  P.  PITMAN,  SO  Paternoster  Row. 


Just  puhlislied,  As. 

kN  COPvPULENCE  in  IJELATION  to  DISEASE. 


ON  COPvPULENCE  in  JJKLATJOIN   to  J)l.^J'..'\t<i-;.  Willi 
ltcnmrl<M  on  Diet.    Ily  Wii.i.iAM  HARVEY,  F.U.C.S.,  Aural  Surgeon  to  tlic  Cicat 
Nortlicrn  Hospital  and  Royal  Dispensary  fi)r  Disemis  iil'ttic  Ear. 

London:  II.  Rknshaw,  ;).M!  SIraiid. 


1jM'1L1':PSY  and 

J JI.D.,  F.R.C.S._Ln 


Now  pulilislied.  Fourth  Edition. revised  ond  enlarged,  with  additional  R<>ccnt  Cases,  8s.  ild. 

ITS    (UJRE.      l{y    Geouoe  Di.;.\m.\n, 

[.nndon  :  IlKlsllAW,  3.MI  Strand.    And  al]  Booksellers. 
New  Edition,  tlio  Third,  Is.  lid.  i  post  free.  Is.  Hd. 

•REVELATIONS   of    (JUACKS   and  QUACKERY. 

DuTKOTon.  Koprhitcd  from  tho  ''Medical  Circular." 


By 

riiis  pamiihlet  cnnntltutc  s  a  reuiilar  llnaek  Dlrei  toi  y.by  consuUInK  which  every  yoiine  man 

may  kiiciw  wlit're  lu>  may  iii)  il'iio  wlslies  tr>  uet  plundered  and  destrnved  Uuy.tliuvelurci 

reader,  '  Uevelalliins ul  UuHcks  and  l^uaekeiy,*  by  Detector."— /'iiric/i. 

Loudon  I  UAiLLiftUK  It  Co.,  10  King  WUllum  Slrwt,  Strand. 
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NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


TRUBNER  &  CO.'S 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


ENIGMAS  of  LIFE.     By  W.  E.  Greg.  Third 

£<UtioQ,  1  vol.  crown  3vo.  pp.  xxi  308,  cloth.  lOs.  6d. 

CONTESTS:  Realizable  Ideals— Mai  thus  Notwithstandincr— Non-Survival  of  the  Fittest— 
Limits  and  Directions  of  Humtui  Development— The  Significance  of  Life— De  Proflindis— 
£1k  where—^ppendijc . 


THE   FAIE   HAVEN  :  a  Work  in  Defence  of  the 

Miraculous  Element  of  Our  Lord's  Ministry  upon  Earth,  both  as  against  Ration:ilistic 
impujners  and  certain  Orthodox  defenders.  By  the  late  John  PiCKAitD  Owi-:x. 
Edited  by  WiLLLiii  BlCKERarKTH  Owes,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  Demy  8vo. 
cloth,  I2s. 


THE  GOSPEL  of  the  WORLD'S  DIVINE  OEDEE ; 

or.  Free  Belisious  Thoughts.  By  Douglas  CA^rBELL.  8to.  pp.  viii  372,  cloth,  43.  ed. 


COLYMBIA.    Crown  8vo.  pp.  260,  neat  cloth,  5s. 

**  The  book  is  amusing  as  well  as  clever." — A  thenceuvi. 
"  Many  exceeding;!;-  humorous  passages."— PudiiiC  Opinion* 
•'Deserves  to  be  read." — Scotsman, 
•'Neatly  done."'— Gr«p/nc. 
"Very  amusing."— £xa»*irt€r. 


KEEL  and  SADDLE  :  a  Eetrospect  of  Forty  Years 

of  Military  and  Naval  Service.    By  JOSEPH  W.  REVERE.   Crown  8vo.  pp.  liv  360, 

cloth,  Ss.  t>d. 

"Very  few  are  the  people  whose  experience  has  been  so  varied  and  interestinfj  as  that  of 
General  Revere,  and  fewer  still  are  those  who  could  so  well  have  described  tlieir  adventures  as 
he  has  done.  It  has  not  a  dull  page  in  the  whole  account  of  the  writer's  ud ventures." 

JS'oi  th  American lieview. 


THE  HY3INS  of  the  EIG-VEDA,  in  the  Sanhita 

and  Fada  Texts,  without  the  Commentary  of  Silyana.  Edited  by  Professor  Max: 
MijLLEB.   4  vols.  Svo.  pp.  I,ry0.  llmmediateiy. 


THE   LIFE  and  MISCELLANEOUS   ESSAYS  of 

HENKY  THO^£.\S  COLEBROOKE.  The  Biography  by  his  Son,  Sir  T.  E.  COLE- 
BROOELE,  Bart.,  M.l*.  The  Essays  edited  by  Professor  CowKl.L.  3  vols. 

Vol.  I.  THE  LIFE.  Demy  Svo.  pp.  lii  492,  with  Portrait  and  Map,  cloth,  Ms. 


THE  PATEIAECH  and  the  TSAE.    Translated  by 

W.  Palmec,  M.A.  3  vols,  demy  Svo.  cloth,  each  133. 
Vol.    I.  THE  REPLIES  OF  THE  PATP.IARCn  NICON. 
Vol.  n.  TESTIMONIES  CONCERNING  THE  PATRIARCH  NICON. 
Vol.  m.  HISTORY  OF  THE  CONDEMNATION  OF  THE  PATEIARCH  NICON. 


THE   CHEISTIAN  FAITH.    By  the  Eev.  T.  G. 

HEADLEY,of  Petersham.  S.W.  flately  Curate  of  St.  Peter's,  Great  Windmill  Street, 
Haymarket,  \V.>  Crown  Svo.  pp.  8,  acwed,  3d. 


SHUT  YOUE  MOUTH  and  SAVE  YOUE  LIFE. 

By  GEortGE  CATLrs.  Fifth  Edition,  crown  Svo.  pp.  106,  with  29  Illustrations  from 
Drawings  by  the  Author,  cloth,  3d.  Gd. 


A  DICTIONAEY  of  the  OLD   ENGLISH  LAN- 

GUAGE.  Compiled  from  'VVrltiiies  of  the  Twelfth,  Thirteenth,  Fourtecntli,  and  Fif- 
teenth Centuries.  ByF.H.  STiiATMAi'S.  Second  Edition, 4to.clotli,iu  wrajjper,  31s. Od.: 

cloth,  343. 


THE  BONA-FIDE  POCKET  DICTIONAEY  of  the 

FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES,  on  an  entirely  New  System,  pliowinff  both 
divisions  c.n  the  same  pajje,  distintrnishinj;  the  Genders,  and  civint:  Taliiilar  Conju;;atiou8 
Of  all  the  Irregular  Verbs.  By  JoiLX  Bellows.  32mo.  bound,  gilt  edges,  7s.  liU. 


>\N  ITALIAN-ENGLISH  and  ENGLISH-ITALIAN 

DICTIONARY.  For  the  Use  of  both  Nations,  with  the  Pronunciation  and  Acirrtuation 
of  every  Word  in  both  Languages.  Accompanied  by  a  short  Gramiiiar  <tl'  tlic  Ktyniolugy 
of  each  Idiom.  Compiled  by  J.  P.  RosEitXii.  Crown  Svo.  pp.  I, OlO,  cloth,  ;s.  tid. 


POEMS.  By  Sydney  Whiting  (of  the  Middle  Temple). 

Crown  Svo.  pp.  2!«,  cloth,  is.  Ufow  ready. 


AN  IMAGINAEY  DIALOGUE;  with  other  Poems. 

By  W.  Watmas  Smith.  Fcp.  Svo.  pp.  viii  272,  cloth,  .03. 


GEEAED'S   MONUMENT,  and  other  Poems.  By 

Mrt.  Emily  PFEirF£B.  Crown  Svo.  cloth.  llmmedialcli/. 


GEISELDIS  :  a  Drama.    Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man of  Fit,  Ualu.  By  W.  M.  SlEO.  Fcp.  Svo.  pp.  vi.— 13C,  neat  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


THE   lEON   STEIKE,  and  other  Poems.     By  A 

BoiiKUIAS.  Fcp.  Svo.  pp.  vii  liJ,  Illustrated  Cover,  sewed,  23.  Cd. 


THE  STOEY  of  FELICE.    By  E.smeralda  Botle, 

t.    Atithor  of  "  Thistledown."  Fcp.  8vo.  pp.  viii.— M,  neat  cloth,  23.  6d. 


LARS  :  a  Pastoral  of  Norway.    By  Bayard 

Taylor.   Small  Svo.  3s.  Cd. 

"  The  story  here  told  is  one  ofgrowinir  interest,  and  thor»u(rhly  national  in  its  tone.  16 
will  be  wqIouhuI  for  its  own  sake  ;  but  when  wc  add  timt  the  cljarni  of  Mr.  Taylor's  style  i«  m 
itself  an  additional  reiwon  for  reudinir  it.  we  OTiIy  do  sometliint;  of  juHtice  to  tlie  many  beauties 
whicli  abound  in  tliese  paces,  where  the  writer  everywhere  feels  and  writes  as  a  poet,  andoHea 
Ms  one  who  sees  liar  and  keenly  into  human  nature.  —S/anz/urcl. 

"  '  Lars  '  is  fine.   Llere  and  there  we  have  passages  of  toucliing  simplicity  and  pathos." 

Jirid.-'k  Quarterly  Review. 

"Full  of  sweetness  and  dignity.  It  will  afford  enjoyment  of  the  highcat  order  to  those  who 
can  appreciate  genuine  poetic  power."— jt'»jy?i>!/i  IndcpcndaU. 


THE   SOUL'S  LEGEND.    By  Doea  Green- 

IVELL.   Crown  Svo.  23. 


CONTRASTS.    Crown  Svo.  5s. 

"  Tlic  nutli«T  of  '  Contra!*t5*  has  put  the  whole  suhject  hcfore  the  Enclish  public  in  a  manner 
which  is  alike  renmrkublc  t^ir  its  frrasp,  its  clearness,  iind  its  utter  abstinence  from  anything 
like  rhetoric;  or  hiirh-snundinir  phrases.  Seldom  have  we  read  a  more  rem-irkable  appeal ;  it; 
deserves  to  lie  named  beside  that  of  Mr.  I'limsoll.  and  we  Biucerely  hope  it  may  produce  as 
powerful  an  impression  on  the  public  mind." — S)}PCtator. 

"  A  very  remark.vble  book.  SVhoever  will  g:o  throutrh  the  volume  will  find  such  abimdanfc 
evidence  of  waste  and  misapplication  of  charitable  and  benevolent  endowments,  as  well  as  of 
rates  annually  collct:ted.  as  may  well  supply  a  motive  for  vigorous  and  united  action  among  the 
ratepayers  of  tUe  metropolis."— /'ff// il/a//  O'azcttc. 

"  The  writer  is  no  mere  declaimcr.  He  handles  a  familiar  subject,  and  wields  a  practised 
pen.  He  cites  his  facts,  and  goCiJ  straight  to  the  point.  The  book  will  excite  attention,  and 
ouglit  to  do  &o." —Standard, 


THIRD  EDIT/OX. 

POLITICAL    PORTRAITS:   Characters  of 

some  of  onr  Public  Men.   (Reprinted  from  the  "Daily  News."  Kevised,  and 
■with  Additional  Sketches.)    Crown  Svo.  6s. 
"  For  literary  brilliance  and  acctiratc  study  of  the  political  personages  delineated,  it  has  never 
been  approached  in  works  of  this  kind." — .Sjjrcfntur. 

"  A  sharp.  int^Uive  style,  and  a  play  of  somewliat  caustic  humour,  give  vividness  to  the  por- 
traits, which,  taken  as  a  whole,  remind  one  of  notliinj;  so  much  as  a  collection  of  liighly  finished 
m(d  ill  ions  struck  in  steel— lu\rd.  bri'.rlit.  cold,  and  clear. "~^atur  da//  lirririr. 

"  I'hc  hook  is  lull  of  the  finest  touches  of  satire.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
political  productions  which  tliis  generation  had  seen."— icots//iaM. 


CONTEMPORARY    ESSAYS    in  THEO- 

LOGY.    By  tho  Hev.  Jons  Hunt,  Author  of  **  An  Essay  on  Pantheism," 
"  Religious  Thought  in  England,"  &c.    Demy  Svo.  I63, 
"  i\rr.  TTuut  is  a  very  fearless  thinker,  an  accompli.'ihed  theolojrical  scholar,  and  an  astute  con- 
troversialist. His  essays  are  well  worth  preservation  in  a  collected  form." 

J!rifish  Q)inrterh/  Review. 
"  Romarkehle  for  boldness  in  dcalinjr  with  the  crreat  rclljrinus  questions  of  the  day,  careful 
research,  fairness  ot  judgment,  and  keen  analytical  power."— :itandard. 


FOURTH  EDITION, 

THE     TRUE     HISTORY    of  JOSHUA 

DAVIDSON.   Crown  Svo.  5s. 


HINDOO  TALES  ;  or,  the  Adventures  of  Ten 

Princes.    Freely  Translated  from  the  Sanscrit  of  the  Dasakumaracharitam, 

l>y  P,  W.  Jacob.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 
"  We  pladly  welcome  this  handy  translation,  feeling  sure  that  the  more  English  readers 
become  acquainted  with  Indian  literature,  the  l>etter  will  they  he  able  to  understand  Indian 
queationa.   We  can  conscientiously  recommend  iXr.  Jacob's  attractive  little  book."— --Xi/i£«ceifm. 


SOME  TALK  about   ANIMALS  and  their 

MASTERS.   By  the  Author  of  '*  Friends  in  Council."   Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 
"TTere  the  'Friends  in  Council'  talk  in  the  old  style  with  no  perceptible  diminution  of 

freshness  and  thoughtfulncss."— iSV(^?irf/rti/  Review. 
"  Iluinorons.  wise,  and  good."— .S/'re/^r/o/-. 

'*  One  of  the  most  masterly  essays  we  have  ever  read,  illumined  with  flashes  of  insight, 
humour,  and  satire  of  the  very  finest  kind."— A^o7icoj'/b;viiia;, 


SECOND  EDITION, 

WALKS  in   FLORENCE.     By  Susan  and 

Joanna  Horner.   2  vols,  crown  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  21s. 

"  We  have  in  these  two  volumes  a  valuable  acquisition."— 5/jec(a((?r. 


SEEN   and   HEARD.     By  the  Author  of 

"  Occupations  of  a  Retired  Life."   3  vols,  post  Svo.  31s.  Cd. 
*'Full  nf  graphic  realistic  painting,  cnod  sense,  and  keen  discrimination  of  character,  with 
not  uul'rc'iutut  flashes  ol  kindly  humour."— .b'cofsma?!. 


AN   ENGLISH   CODE  :  its  Difficulties,  and 

the  Modes  of  Overcoming  them  :  a  Practical  Application  of  the  Science  of 
Jurisprudence.    By  Professor  Siikldon  A^mos.    Demy  Svo.  12s. 
"A  valnuble  contribution  to  the  conception  of  a  plan  of  codification  on  a  safe  and  scientific 
bn--<is_cmin(Mitly  candid  towards  opponents,  and  the  best  attempt  we  have  ever  seeu  to  remove 
the  strong  objections  which  exist  against  codification." — Glasijow  Herald, 


THIRD  EDITION, 

WANDERINGS  in  SPAIN.    By  Augustus 

J.  C.  HaiM';.   Crown  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  10s.  Cd. 
"  We  recollect  no  I)ook  that  so  vividly  recall;!  the  country  to  those  who  have  visited  it,  and 
we  should  rcconnncnd  intending  tourists  to  carry  it  with  them  as  a  companion  of  travel." 

Times. 

OUR  NEW  MASTERS.  By  Thomas  Wright 

(the  "  Joni-iieyman  Engineer").    Post  Svo.  9s. 

"  This  hook  Bliould  be  read  by  all  who  would  understand  the  most  serious  problems  of  tlx 
iay.  —Vaili/  -Vtits. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

GOLDEN  LIVES:  Biographies  for  the  Day. 

By  It.  A.  Tage.   Crown  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  Ss. 

[Immediately. 

"Mr.  Pape  Im.  fulfiHod  his  ta^k  with  clow  attention,  keen  perception,  and  stronj:  sympathy, 
lie  reads  the  man  iit  win. in  lie  writi-s  by  the  |«.wcr  of  liia  syinrmthy;  he  tlnds  his  motirea,  lie 
detect*  his  ililheMlties,  he  .sifts  liia  aims  and  liia  mraniiii;.  and  imtg  him  before  us  very  complete, 
rta:.  unit  living',    llis  book  is  oiiu  ii"t  only  tu  rcad.'but  tn  rcnicnilier."  •ipfrtalor. 

"Well  told  and  moiit  inlercalinK  «krlelic«_therc  i»  a  (leliglitful  account  of  the  labours  of  love 
of  .^gnca  Jouca,  the  celebrated  hoajjital  nuri«."_b(aiu/n<  (i. 


LONDON :  TEIJBNER  &  CO.,  57  a.vd  59  LUDGATE  HILL. 


STRAUAN  &  CO.,  56  LUDGATE  HILL.  LONDON. 
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EICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON'S 


NEW  WORKS. 

— ♦ — • 

THE  BATH  ARCHIVES:  a  further  Selection 

from  the  Letters  and  Diaries  of  Sir  GEnitGE  Jackson,  K.C.H.,  from  1S09  to 
181G.  Edited  by  Lady  Jackson.  With  Anecdotes  of  George  III.,  the 
Prince  Regent,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Duke  o£  Cambridge ;  Caroline,  Princess 
of  Wales ;  Emperor  Alexander,  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  Emperor  Francis 
II.,  Frederick  William  III.,  Queen  of  Prussia,  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  Empress 
Josfiphine,  Empress  Maria  Louisa,  Prince  Eugene  Beauharnais,  M.adame 
Jerome  Buonaparte,  Joseph  Buonaparte,  Louis  XVIII.,  Duke  and  Duchess 
d'Angoulcme,  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Berri,  President  Washington,  President 
Adams,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Marshal  Bliicher,  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  Lord 
Burghersh,  Sir  Robert  Wilson  ;  Bern.adotte.King  of  Sweden  ;  Prince  Schwartz- 
enberg.  Marshal  Soult,  Marshal  Ney,  General  .Tomini,  General  Moreau, 
Lord  Castlereagh,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Prince  Metternich,  Von  Gentz,  Talleyrand, 
Canning,  Marquis  Wellesley,  Caulaincourt,  Prince  Hardenburg,  Lord  and 
Lady  Holland,  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  Madame  de  Stael, 
Mrs.  Siddons,  Lord  Malmesbury,  Goethe,  Werner,  Humboldt,  Lord  Byron, 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Kemble,  Sheridan,  Dr.  Johnson,  Lord 
Palmerston,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Mr.  Perceval,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,  Lady  Salisbury,  President  Madison,  and  other  Distinguished 
Personages.    2  vols.  Svo.  30s. 

THE   COURT  of  LONDON  from  1819  to 

1825.  By  Richard  Rush,  United  States'  Minister  in  London  during  that 
Period.  Edited,  with  occasional  Notes,  by  his  Sou,  Benjamin  Rush.  1  vol. 
demy  Svo.  {Next  week. 

FIELD-MARSHAL     SIR     JOHN  BUR- 

GOTNE,  Bart.,  his  LIFE  and  CORRESPONDENCE.  Compn'sing  E.\tracts 
from  his  Jommals  during  the  Peninsul.ar  and  Crimean  Wars;  Letters  of 
Eminent  Men.  Also  the  Private  and  Official  Correspondence  of  Sir  John 
Burgoyne  during  the  Crimean  War.  Edited  by  his  Son-in-Law,  Lieut. -Col, 
the  Hon.  George  Wrottesley,  R.E.   2  vols.  Svo.  with  Portrait,  30s. 

ROOTS  :   a  Plea  for   Tolerance.  Reprinted 

from  "  The  Temple  Bar  Magazine."  With  an  Additional  Chapter.  1  vol. 
demy  Svo.  6s. 

OVER   TURF  and   STUBBLE.    By  "Old 

Calaear."    1  vol.  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 

DOCTORS  and  PATIENTS  ;  or,  Anecdotes 

of  the  Mcflical  World  .and  Curiosities  of  Medicine.    By  John  Times,  F.S.A., 
Author  of  "  Lives  of  Wits  and  Humourists."   2  vols,  crown  Svo.  21s. 
"  A  singularly  fertile  field  of  anecdote."— JWo7-ni7ifif  Pos(. 

TURNING  POINTS  in  LIFE.    By  the  Rev. 

Frederick  Arnold.   2  vols,  crown  Svo.  21s. 


NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

WHICH    SISTER  ?  '  By   Sydney  Mostyn, 

Author  of  "  The  Surgeon's  Secret,"  &c.   2  vols,  crown  Svo. 

REVEALED  at  LAST.    By  A.  Eubule- 

Evans.   2  vols,  crown  Svo. 

"  The  story  is  of  tlirinint;  interest,  the  plot  is  original,  and  the  talent  of  the  author  is  evident 
in  every  page."— Jo/i/i  Lull, 

III 

BY  AND   BY  :  an  Historical  Romance  of  the 

Future.  By  Edward  Maitland,  Author  of  "  The  Pilgrim  and  the  Shrine." 
3  vols,  crown  Svo. 

A    VAGABOND     HEROINE.     By  Annie 

Edwaudks,  Author  of  "Ought  Wo  to  Visit  Her?"  "Archie  Lovell,"  &c. 
1  vol.  crown  Svo. 


RICIIAUO  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 
punLisiiERS  IS  ordinary  to  heu  majesty. 


Now  roarly,  complete  in  11  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Portrait,  Illustrations, 
and  Index,  cloth,  £2  4s. ;  ro.xburgh  bindings,  gilt  tops,  £ii  lis, 

WORKS  OP 
LOUD   BROUGHAM   AND  VAUX. 

NEW  EDITION. 


EDINBUnnil :  A.  &  0.  BLACK.      LONDON:  LONCMANS  &  CO. 


Next  week,  Imperial  folio,  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  £3  8*. 

BLACK'S 

GENERAL  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

NEW  EDITION,  1873. 

Conl.'iiiiing  New  Mnpn  of  Aiistrin.'.Tnpnn,  nnd  Scollnnd,  besides  numerous 
AltcralioriH  unil  lin|irovonionts. 


SMITH,    ELDER,   &  CO.'S 

NEW  WORKS. 

This  day,  demy  Svo.  I2s. 

LIBERTY,    EQUALITY,  FRATERNITY. 

By  Jajiks  Fitzjames  Stephen,  Q.C. 

On  Monday,  21st  inst.,  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  with  Portrait,  21s. 

ERASMUS:  his  Life  and  Character  as  shown 

in  his  Correspondence  and  Works.    By  Robebt  B.  Deummond, 
Next  week.  Second  Edition,  1  vol.  Svo.  with  13  Illustrations,  IGs. 

OLD  KENSINGTON.    By  Miss  Thackeeay. 

Crown  Svo.  5s. 

A    MONTH  in   SWITZERLAND.    By  the 

Rev.  P.  Barhaji  Zincee,  Author  of  "  Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs  and  of  the 
Kediv6." 

Crown  Svo.  with  Portrait,  7s.  Gd. 

THE    STORY  of  GOETHE'S   LIFE.  By 

George  Henry  Lewes. 

Second  Edition,  crown  Svo.  9s. 

LITERATURE    and    DOGMA:    an  Essay 

towards  a  Better  Apprehension  of  the  Bible.  By  M.vtthew  Arnold. 
(A  small  portion  of  this  Work  has  appeared  in  the  "  Cornhill  Magazine.") 


Post  Svo.  73. 

KATHERINE'S   TRIAL.     By  Holme  Lee, 

Author  of  "  The  Beautiful  Miss  Earrington,"  '*  Basil  Godfrey's  Caprice,"  &;c^ 

"  A  bit  of  quiet,  careful,  artistic  work,  which  pleases  like  a  landscape  and  charms  like  a 
Gong."-^ British  Quarterly  Review. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


1  vol.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  cloth,  189. 

LIFE  AND  COREESPONDENCE  OF  FIELD- 
MARSHAL  SIR  GEORGE  POLLOCK, 

BART.,  G.C.B.,   &c.,  CONSTABLE   OF  THE  TOWEB. 

By  C.  R.  LOW. 

With  an  INTRODUCTORY  LETTER  by  Sir  JOHN  W.  KuVYE,  Author 
of  "  The  Sepoy  War." 


LONDON :  WM.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  13  WATEHLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 


Now  ready,  crown  Svo.  cloth,  "s.  lid. 

MADONNA'S  CHILD: 

A  Poem. 
By  ALFRED  AUSTIN. 

"  Mr.  Austin  has  written  as  the  worthy  representative  of  a  school  of  jioetry  which  there  was- 
too  much  reason  to  fear  had  dietl  out  iVotn  amunj;  us.  Judged  by  the  highest  standard  of  pure 
literary  art,  'Madonna's  Child'  must  be  pronounced  a  work  of  very  noteworthy  order,  of 
rare  beauty,  of  true  poetic  power,  oud  one  by  which  contemporary  Englisli  poetry  is  very  mucb 
the  riclier."—6'(  ant/a  re/. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  fi:  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


LORD  LYTTON'S  NOVEL. 

This  day  is  published,  3  vols,  crown  Svo.  2.')S.  fid. 

KENELM  CHILLINGLY: 

His  Adventures  and  Opinions. 
By  the  Author  of  tho  "Caxtons,"  he. 


WILLIAM  DLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBUIIGII  AND  LONDON. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

Thia  ilay  li  piibllilicd,  t  vol*,  fcp.  8vo.  21». 

MTDDLEMARCII : 

A  Study  of  English.  Frovinoiol  Xjife. 
By  GEORGE  ELIOT, 


This  day,  3  vols,  post  Svo. 

HARCOURT.    By  G.  L.  Tottenham,  Author 

of  "  Terence  McGowan." 


SDIMDUROH:  ADAM  U  CHARLES  BLACK. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  k  SONS,  EDINDUllOII  AND  LONDON. 
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TINSLEYS'  MAGAZINE.     An  Illustrated  Monthly,     price  Is. 

Now  Publishing: 

A  PAIR  OF  BLUE  EYES.    Bj' the  Author  of  "  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,"  "Desperate  llemedies,"  &c. 
LONDON'S  HEART.    By  the  Author  of  "  Grif,"  "  Joshua  Marvel,"  and  "Blade  o' Grass." 
HOME,  SWEET  HOME.   A  new  Serial  Story. 

And  numerous  Essays,  Articles,  Novelettes,  and  Papers  of  interest. 


TINSLEY  BROTHEKS'  NEW  BOOKS. 


MADAME  de  SEVIGNE,  her  Correspondents 

and  Contemporaries.  By  tiie  Comtesse  de  Puliga.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portraits. 

[Now  ready. 

"  There  are  always  amonirst  ns  a  select  few  who  find  an  inexhaustible  source  of  refincdenjoy- 
tnent  in  the  letters  of  Madame  Sevigne.  The  Horace  Walpnle  set  affected  to  know  them  by  heart ; 
Oeor:.'e  Selwj-n  meditated  an  edition  of  them,  and  preceded  Lady  Morfran  in  that  pilgrimasc  to 
tlte  Rochers,  which  she  de3cril>e3  so  enthusiastically  in  her  'Boole  of  the  Boudoir.'  Even  in 
onr  time  it  would  have  been  danserous  to  present  oneself  often  at  Holland  House  or  the  Berrys 

■without  being  tolcrubly  well  up  in  tliem  Madame  de  la  Puligahas  diligently  studiedher 

entdect  in  all  its  bearings  ;  she  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  period  of  which  she 
treats  ;  she  is  at  home  with  both  corresoondents  and  contemporaries  ;  she  has  made  a  judicious 
selection  from  the  embarrassing  abundance  of  materials  accumulated  to  her  hands  ;  treading 
frequently  on  very  delicate  ground,  she  is  never  wanting  in  leminine  refinement  or  good  taste. 

Quarta-li/  Review. 

FOREIGN    BIOGRAPHIES.     By  AVilliam 

Maocall.  2  vols.  8vo. 

CosTE.vrs  :  Joseph  de  Mai-itre,  Samuel  Vincent,  Vincent  de  Paul,  Paul  Louis  Courier, 
Vauvenargues.  the  Abbe  de  Saint-Pierre.  Saint  Francis  of  Assist.  Ulrich  von  Hulten, 
Benedict  Spinoza.  Godlrev  William  Leibnitz,  Louis  Claude  de  Saint-Martin.  Giordina 
Bruno.  Va«co  SuHez  de  Balboa,  Alexander  of  Russia,  Peter  d'Aubusson.  Martin  Behaim, 
Cardinal  Albeioni,  the  President  Boyer,  Francis  d' Almeida,  George  Cadoudal,  Lazarus 
Cunot.. 


THE   LIFE   and   TIMES  of  ALGERNON 

SYDNEY.  Republican.  1622—16^3.  By  Alex.\XT)ER  Charles  Ewalt>.  F.S.A..  Senior 
Clerk  of  Her  Majesty's  Public  Recurd:^.  Author  of  "The  Crovra  and  iU  Advisers," 
**La3t  Century  of  Universal  History."  a:c.   2  vols.  8vo.  iNow  ready. 

"We  welcome  this  biography  as  the  means  of  making  an  illustrious  Englishman  better 
inown  to  modem  readers,  and  because  it  will  bring  the  noble  letters  and  other  writings  of 
AJ^emoii  Sydney  within  the  easier  reach  of  a  great  mass  of  people."— -diAe/uca/n. 


MUSICAL  RECOLLECTIONS  of  the  LAST 

HALF-CENTURY.   2  vols.  8vo.  INow  ready. 

"  And  music  shall  untune  the  sky."_DRYDEN  and  Haxdel. 

*•  Such  a  variety  of  amusing  anecdotes,  sketches  of  character,  bits  of  biography,  and  incidents 

in  the  career  of  famous  artistes,  have  never  been  crammed  in  a  couple  frf"  volumes  befi>re  

*  Musical  Recollections  of  the  Laat  Half-Century'  is  the  most  entertaining  and  readable  book 
on  musical  matters  that  has  been  published  for  many  years,  aud  deserves  to  becume  very 
popular."— £ra. 

**  To  any  real  lovers  of  music  it  is  delightful  reading  ;  but  to  those  who  have  shared  in  the 
musical  events  of  that  period,  and  have  been  habitues  of  the  Opera-house  and  concert-hall,  and 
punctual  visitors  at  the  great  festivals,  it  must  indeed  be  charming. "_iSpe<;?afor. 

'*  Abounds  in  interest,  and  is  sure  to  attract  a  large  and  permanent  popularity." — Standard, 


THE  LIFE  and  ADVENTURES  of  ALEX- 

AXDER  DirMAS.  By  Percy  Fitzgkrald,  Author  of  "  The  Lives  of  the  Kembles," 
**  The  Life  of  David  Garrick."  &c.   2  vols.  hvo.  [iVoti;  ready. 

"  More  amusing  volumes  than  these  it  would  be  difficult  to  ^i."— Standard. 


UNEXPLORED  SYRIA.    By  Captain  Bur- 

Tos.F.R.G.S..and  ^^r.  C.  F.  TvnivniTT-DnAKF:.  F.R.G.S.,  &c.  With  a  New  Map  of 
Syria,  Illustrations,  Inscriptions,  the  "Uamah  Stones,"  acc.   2  vols.  8vo. 


UNORTHODOX    LONDON;  or,  Phases  of 

Religious  Life  in  the  Metropolis.  By  the  Rev.  C.  MAUniCE  Davies,  D.D.   1  vol.  «vo. 

tlfow  read//. 

This  most  interesting  Volume  contains  a  Description  of  the  following  Places  and 
People : 

Theism— South  Plaee  Chapel.  Finsbury— ISfr.  Conway  on  Mazzini— Colonel  Wentworth 
Higginsun  on  Buddha— Unitarianism—Kev.  James  Martineau  in  Little  Portland  Street— 
A  Religious  Epoch— Mr.  Voysey  at  St.  George's  Hall— A  Sunday  Ijecture,  by  Professor 
Huxley— Tabernacles— Mr.  Varley  and  Mr.  Spurgeon,  Tabernacle  Pastors— A  Pastor's 
Farewell— Dr.  Brock  at  Bloomsbury  Chapel— The  Walworth  Jumpers— Jumpers  off  the 
Jump— The  Bible  Christians— The  Surrey  Tabernacle— Rev.  James  Wells— The  Particular 
Baptists— The  United  Presbyterians— Rev.  Walter  Morison,  in  Westbournc  Grove— The 
Catholic  Apostolic  Church  in  Gordon  Square — The  New  Jerusalem  Church— Tlie  New 
Jerusalem  Church  on  Spiritism—The  Plymouth  Brethren,  at  the  Priory,  Islington— Mr. 
Newton  at  Bayswater— A  Quakers'  Meeting— Dr.  Cumming  in  Crown  Court— Dr.  Cum- 
ming  on  the  Future  of  Europe— Surrey  Chapel— Rev.  Newman  Hall— Saturday  with  the 
Seventh- Day  Baptists— Rev.  W.  H.  Black— The  Christadelphians— A  Moravian  Service- 
Father  Ignatius  at  Home— Southcottianism  among  the  Joannas— Tlie  Sandemaiiians— 

The  Plumstead  "Peculiars" — Modern  Spiritualism  ;  its  Religious  Aspect- Mediums  

A  Shilling  Seance— At  a  Dark  Circle — The  Zouave  Jacob  in  London— Spirit  Faces— A 
Sermon  to  Felons,  by  Ned  >Vright— Judaism— The  West  Loudon  Synagogue— Synagogue 
Service — Romanism— Blessing  the  Palms— Passion-Tide  at  Kensington— High  Slass  in 
Southwark—Teuebra;— Taking  the  Veil— Reception  of  a  Sister  ot  Mercy— Cribs— The 
Fa.ssionist-Fathers  at  Highgate— The  Greek  Church  in  London  Wall— The  Kev.  N. 
ilorphinas. 


COURT  and  SOCIAL   LIFE  in  FRANCE 

under  NAPOLEON  the  THIRD.  By  the  late  Felix  Whitehuest.  2  vols.  8vo. 


THE    SHUTTLECOCK  PAPERS :  a  Book 

for  an  Idle  Hour.  By  J.  Ashbt  Stekey.  1  vol.  crown  8vo. 


WICKETS  in  the  WEST  ;  or,  the  Twelve  in 

America.  By  R.  A.  Fitzgerald.  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  with  Portrait  and  Illustrations. 

IXuw  ready. 

CARTOOn'pORTRAITS  and  BIOGRAPHI- 

CAL  SKETCHES  of  MEN  of  the  DAY.  Contaiuuig  50  Portraits,  with  short  Biogra- 
phical Sketches  of  each.  I  handsome  vol.  cloth  gilt. 


THE     RECOLLECTIONS    and  REFLEC- 

TIONS  of  J.  R.  PLANCH£  ("Somerset  Herald"):  a  Professional  Autobiography. 
2  vols.  8vo. 

"His  volumes  are  both  amusing  and  instructive,  and  may  he  honestly  recommended,  not 
merely  as  agreeable  and  light  reading,  but  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
stage."— 2t«ies. 


WILLIAM  WITH  THE  RING  :  a  Romance  in 

Rhyme.  By  J.  R.  Planchi5.  Author  of  "  The  Recollections  and  Reflections  of  J.  R. 

Planche,"  &c.   1  vol.  crown  8vo. 
"  We  are  sure  that  it  must  have  been  a  pleasure  to  Mr.  Planehe  to  write  this  graceful  poem, 
the  pages  of  which  he  has  coloured  like  a  painted  window  with  his  antique  lore,  and  we  are 
equally  sure  that  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  his  friends,  who  arc  many  more  people  than  he  knows 
by  name,  to  read  it." — Times. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS'  NEW  NOVELS,  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 


MRS.  J.  H.  RIDDELL'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

HOME,   SWEET   HOME  !     By  Mrs.  J.  H. 

KiDDELL,  Author  of  "George  Geith,"  "  Too  Much  Alone,"  "City  and  Suburb."  &c. 
3  vols.  [Xow  ready. 

LONDON'S    HEART.     By  B.  L.  Farjeon, 

Author  of  "Grif,"  "Joshua  Marvel,"  "Blade  o'  Grass."  and  "Bread  and  Cheese  and 
Ki»9es."   3  vols.  {Now  ready. 

**  The  touches  of  pathos  and  humour  which  abound  remind  us  pleasantly  indeed  of  the  writer 
of  ft  bygone  but  by  no  means  less  brilliant  period  of  literature."- ^/j^c^aior. 

THE  CRAVENS  of  CRAVENSCROFT  :  a 


Ifovel.  By  Miss  Figgott.  3  vols. 


\_Xow  ready. 


LADY   MAY'S   INTENTIONS.     By  John 

POMEBOT,  Anthorof  "A  Double  Secret,"  "Bought  with  a  Price,"  &c.  1  vol. 

\_Just  ready. 

MY    LITTLE    GIRL.     By  the  Authors  of 

"Beady  Money  Mortiboy."  Second  Edition,  3  vols.  [Nuw  ready. 

MURPHY'S    MASTER,  and   other  Stories. 

By  the  Author  of  "Lost  Sir  Mnssint-bcrd,"  "A  Perfect  Treasure,"  "Gwendoline's 
narvest,'  "  found  Dead,"  "A  Woman's  Venscance,"  Ike.   2  vols.  lA'ow  ready. 

THE    BELLE    of   BELGRAVIA  :   a  New 

Novel.  2  voli. 

MASKS  :  a  Novel.     By  "  Maeius."     2  vols. 

Ufow  ready. 


LEGENDS   of   the    JACOBITE  WARS— 

"  Katharine  Fairfax,"  "  Isma  O'Neal."   By  Thomasine  Mauxsell.  3  vols. 

UVoiy  ready. 

ROBERT  ORD'S  ATONEMENT:  a  Novel. 

By  the  Author  of  "Nellie's  Memories,"  "Barbara  Ueathcote,"  &:c.  3  vols. 

[A'oifj  ready. 

A  FAIR   SAXON.     By  Justin  M'Carthy, 

Author  of  "  My  Enemy*s  Daughter,"  "  The  Waterdale  Neighbours,"  &c.  3  vols. 

[jVojy  ready. 

OLIVIA'S  LOVERS  :  a  New  Novel.  3  vols. 
NOT  WITHOUT  THORNS.    By  the  Author 

of  "  She  was  Young  and  He  was  Old,"  "  Lover  and  Husband."  &lc.  3  vols.  \_Xuw ready. 
*' If  there  were  no  other  women  in  the  book  than  Roma  d'Eyrccourt,  her  character  alone 
would  make  it  worth  reading."—.^  then<xum. 

THE    MISADVENTURES    of   MR.  CAT- 

LYNE.  Q.C.:  an  Autobiography.  By  Mathkw  Stradlim;,  Author  of  "  The  Irish  Bar 
Sinister,"  "  Cheap  John's  Auction,"  &c.    2  vols.  \_yow  ready. 

"  Tn  a  literary  point  of  view  these  volumes  deserve  high  praise.  They  are  light,  amusing,  and 
pungent."— tkena:um. 

ONLY  A   FACE,   and   other   Stories.  By 

Jlrs.  Alkxaxder  Feaser,  Author  of  "Not  While  She  Lives,"  "Denison's  Wife," 
"laithlcss  ;  or,  the  Lover  of  the  Period,"  ic.   Ivol.  tNowready. 


TINSLEYS'   TWO-SHILLING  VOLUMES. 


Uniformly  bound  in  Illustrated  Wrapper  Boards.   To  be  had  at  every  Railway  Stall,  and  of  every  Bookseller  in  tlie  Kingdom. 

BKEAKING  A  BUTTERFLY.  BLACK  SHEEP. 

ANTEROS.  A  RIGHTED  -WRONG. 

SANS  MERCI.  A  WAITING  RACE. 

SAVED  BY  A  WOMAN. 
UNDER  WHICH  KING? 
THE  PRETTY  WIDOW. 
MISS  rORRI';STER. 
RECOMMENDED  TO  MERCY. 
THE  CAMBRIDGE  FUE.SIIMAN. 


BRAKESPEARE. 
SWORD  AND  GOWN. 
MAURICE  DERINO. 
BARRKN  HONOUR. 
BROKEN  TO  HARNESS. 
THE  BOCK  AHEAD. 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  DR.  BRADY. 
A  PERFECT  TREASURE. 
GASLIGHT  AND  DAYLIGHT. 
OLD  MARGARET. 
TIIE  HARVEYS. 
GRIF. 

HUMOROUS  PAPERS. 
HORNBY  MILLS. 
JOSHUA  MARVEL. 


The  above  may  also  be  had,  handsomt-ly  bound  in  cloth,  2s.  Cd.  per  volume. 


MY  ENEMY'S  DAUGHTER. 
THE  WATERDALE  NEIGHBOURS. 
NETHERTON-ON-SEA. 
LOVE  STORIES. 
EVERY-DAY  PAPERS. 
THE  DOWER-HOUSE. 
THE  SAVAGE-CLUB  PAPERS,  1867- 
18G8. 

NOT  WISELY,  BUT  TOO  WELL. 
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PROFESSOR    HUXLEY'S  CRITIQUES 

nnd  ADDRESSES.   8ro.  lOs.  Gii.  [This  day. 

Contexts  :  Administrative  Nihilism  -  The  School  Boards  :  what  They 
Can  Do,  and  what  They  "May  Do— 0)1  Medical  Education— Yeast— On  the 
Foi-mation  of  Coal— On  Coral  and  Coral  Reefs— On  the  Methods  and  Results 
of  Ethnology— On  some  Fixed  Points  in  British  Ethnology— Palaeontology 
and  the  Doctrine  of  Evolntion — Biogenesis  and  Abiogenesis — Mr.  Darwin's 
Critics— The  Genealogy  of  Animals— Bishop  Berkeley  and  the  Metaphysics 
of  Sensation. 

By  the  same  Author, 

AY      SERMONS,     ADDRESSES,  and 

REVIEWS.   New  .and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 

"AMES    DAVID    FORBES,   F.R.S.,  late 

Principal  of  the  United  College  in  the  Univereity  of  St.  Andrews :  his 
LIFE  and  LETTERS.  By  J.  C.  SH.A.IRP,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  the  United 
College  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  ;  P.  G.  TArr,  M.A.,  Professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  and  A.  ADAiis 
Eeilly,  F.R.G.S.    Svo.  with  Portrait,  Map,  and  Illustrations,  IGs. 

[TVi/s  dai/. 

HE  INTELLECTUAL  LIFE.    By  P.  G. 

Hamertox.  Crown  Svo.  with  a  Portrait  of  Leou.ardo  da  Vinci,  from  an 
Etching  by  Leopold  Flameng,  10s.  6d.  [77iis  dcnj. 

HTHE   LAND  QUESTION,  with  Particular 


T 


Reference  to  England  and  Scotland. 
Law.   Svo.  10s.  (id. 


By  John  Macdonell,  Barrister-at- 
[iVe.fi  tceck. 


R 


ESPONSIBILITY  for  the  GIFT  of 

ETERNAL  LIFE.  Compiled  by  permission  of  the  late  J.  M'Leod 
Campbell,  D.D.,  from  Sermons'  preached  at  Row  in  the  years  18'29  to  1S31. 
Crown  Svo.  5s. 

^FHE   MYSTERY  of  MATTER,  and  other 

Essays.  By  J.  All.^ksox  Picton,  Author  of  "  New  Theories  and  the  Old 
Faith."    Crown  Svo.  10s.  6d.  [This  day. 

Contexts  :  The  Mystery  of  Matter— The  Philosophy  of  Ignorance— The 
Antithesis  of  Faith  and  Sight— The  Essential  Nature  of  Religion— Chris- 
tian Pantheism. 

T^SSAYS    in    POLITICAL  ECONOMY, 

^  Theoretical  and  Applied.  By  J.  E.  Caiunes,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  University  College,  London.   Svo.  10s.  Gd. 

CoxTEXTs:  Essays  towards  a  Solution  of  the  Gold  Question— The  Aus- 
tralian Episode— The  Course  of  Depreciation— International  Results- 
Summary  of  the  Movement— M.  Chevalier's  Views— Co-operation  in  the 
Slate  Quarries  of  North  Wales— Political  Economy  and  Land— Political 
Economy  and  Laissez-Faire— M.  Comte  and  Political  Economy— Bastiat. 

"  The  production  of  one  of  the  ablest  of  living  economists."— 

E    FORCES  of  NATURE  :  a  Popular 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Physical  Phenomena.  By  AMfeDfiE  Gutlle- 
MIN-.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Mrs.  Norman  Lockteh,  and  Edited, 
with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  J.  Norman  Lockyeh,  F.R.S.  Royal  Svo. 
with  11  Coloured  Pl.ates  and  45j  Woodcuts,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  31s.  6d. 

[Second  Edition,  now  ready. 
"  Translator  and  editor  have  done  justice  to  their  trust.  The  text  has  all 
the  force  and  flow  of  orisinal  writing,  combining  faithfulness  to  the 
author's  meaning  with  pnrity  and  independence  in  regard  to  idiom  ;  while 
the  technical  precision  and  accuracy  pervading  the  work  throughout  speak 
of  the  watcliful  editorial  supervision  which  has  been  given  to  every  scien- 
tific detail.  Nothing  can  well  exceed  the  clearness  and  delicacy  of  the 
illustrative  woodcuts,  borrowed  from  the  French  edition,  or  the  purity  and 
chromatic  truth  of  the  coloured  plates.  Altogether,  the  work  m.ay  l3e  said 
to  have  no  parallel,  either  in  point  of  fulness  or  .attraction,  as  a  popular 

manual  of  physical  science  What  we  feel,  however,  bound  to  say, 

and  what  we  say  with  pleasure  is,  that  among  works  of  its  class  no  publi- 
cation can  stand  comparison  either  in  literary  completeness  or  in  artistic 
grace  with  it." — Saturday  Review, 

KTEW  NOVEL  by  HENRY  KINGSLEY, 

"  OAKSHOTT  CASTLE."   3  vols,  crown  Svo.  31s.  Gd.  [This  day. 

"  Very  hnmorous,  very  dramatic,  and  always  amusing." — Court  Circular. 

"A  clever  and  entertaining  novel  It  is  sparkling  .and  amusing, 

never  for  a  moment  dull,  wiUi  many  touches  of  true  humour."— ffrap/iic. 

MEW  NOVEL  by  the  AUTHOR  of"  THE 

IIF.IR  of  REnCLYFPE,"  "  TlIU  PILLARS  of  the  HOU.SE  ;  or  Under 
Wode,  Under  Rode."  By  CUARLorrn  M.  YoNGE.  To  be  completed  in  Four 
Monthly  Volumes.    Vol.  I.  crown  Svo.  5s.  [Now  ready. 

THE    CHILDHOOD  of  the   WORLD  :  a 

•L  A^^nn,,)-  nf  Ar.-in  in  Farlv  Times.     By  EDWARD  CLODD,  F.R.A.S. 

[TIlis  day. 


Simple  Account  of  Man  in  Early  Times. 
Crown  Svo,  3s. 


T 
D 


S 


HE  CDRSE  of  IMMORTALITY:  a  Poem. 

By  A.  EiiiiULE.EVAN.s.   Crown  Svo.  Cs.  {This  day. 

ISSENT    in    its    RELATION    to  the 

CHURCH  of  ENGLAND.  Bv  G.  11.  CuuTEls,  M.A.,  Principal  of 
Lichlleld  Theological  College.  (The  Bampton  Lectures  for  1871.)  New 
nnd  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  bvo.  7n.  Gd. 

rilE  BATHS  and  WELLS  of  EUROPE  : 

*-  tlicir  Action  and  U«en  ;  with  Iflnta  on  Diet  Cures,  nnd  Change  of  Air.  By 
.loiiN  MAriMiEliaoN,  M.D.  New  Edition,  revised,  globe  Svo.  with  Map, 
price  Gs.«d.  [This  day. 

TRAY  LEAVES:  Poems.  By  C.  E.  Mudib. 

Kow  Edition,  rovlncd, extra  fop.  8vo.  Us.  Gd.  [TMt  day. 

Co.vrBNTS;  His  and  Mlno— Night  nud  Day— One  of  Many,  Sic. 


WORKS   BY  THE 

REV.  CHARLES  KINGSLEY, 

CANON  OP  WESTMINSTER. 

PROSE  IDYLLS.    Contents:  Chalk  Stream 

studies — My  Winter  Garden— From  Ocean  and  Sea,  &c.  [Shortly. 

/V  T  LAST  :  a  Christmas  in  the  West  Indies. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  Svo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  10s.  6d. 

pLAYS  and  PURITANS,  and  other  HIS- 

TORICAL  ESSATS.   Crown  8to.  with  Portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  5s. 

THHE  ROMAN  and  the  TEUTON :  Lectures 

delivered  before  the  University  of  Cambridge.   Svo.  12s. 

THE  ANCIENT  REGIME  :  Lectures  at  the 

Royal  Institution.   Crown  Svo.  Gs. 

WESTWARD    HO  !   or,  the  Voyages  and 

Adventures  of  Sir  Amyas  Leigh.   Eighth  Edition,  crown  Svo.  6s. 

''rWO  YEARS  AGO.    Fifth  Edition,  crown 

Svo.  Gs. 

TT YPATIA  ;  or,  Old  Foes  with  a  New  Face. 

Si.xth  Edition,  crown  Svo.  6s. 

TJEREWARD   the  WAKE:    Last  of  the 

English.   Second  Edition,  crown  Svo.  6s. 

A  ETON  LOCKE.    New  Edition,  crown  Svo. 

price  4s.  6d. 

VEAST  :  a  Problem.    Sixth  Edition,  crown 

Svo.  5s. 

THE  WATER  BABIES  :  a  Fairy  Tale  for 

a  Land  Baby.  New  Edition,  crown  Svo.  with  Illustrations  by  Sir  Noel 
Paton  and  P.  Skelton,  5s. 

THE  HEROES  :  Greek  Fairy  Tales  for  My 

Children.   New  Edition,  extra  fcp.  Svo.  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  4s.  6d. 

pOEMS.    Complete    Collected  Edition,  con- 

Mining  "The  Saint's  Tragedy,"  "Andromeda,"  Songs  and  Ballads. 
Extra  Sep.  Svo.  Gs. 

pHAETHON  ;  or,  Loose  Thoughts  for  Loose 

Thinkers.   Third  Edition,  crown  Svo.  2s. 


CANON  KINGSLEY'S  SERMONS. 
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THE  CLAIMS  OF  WmG  GOVERXMENT. 

THE  Edinburgh  Review  contains  a  manifesto  addressed  on 
behalf  of  the  present  Ministry  to  the  constituencies,  in 
view  of  an  election  which  cannot  be  long  deferred,  and  which 
had  better  come  as  soon  as  possible  if  the  notion  propounded 
by  the  writer  is  true,  that  the  present  Parliament  is  effete 
and  incapable  of  serious  legislation.  The  object  of  this 
article  is  to  show  that  what  it  calls  Whig  Government  has  an 
indefeasible  claim  to  govern  England  in  perpetuity.  England, 
it  is  urged,  is  a  very  great  country,  and  it  is  to  the  AVhigs 
that  it  owes  its  greatness.  A  Eevoluticn  was  made  once  for 
all  in  1688,  and,  having  at  that  early  period  closed  the  era  of 
violent  change,  the  coimtry  has  since  gone  on  in  tlie  true  way. 
We  have  every  blessing  Ave  can  want — a  monarchy  which 
hurts  no  one,  and  is  loved  by  ever3'body ;  an  aristocracy  into 
which  entrance  is  easy,  and  which  has  no  privileges ;  an  Esta- 
blished Church,  combined  with  a  reign  of  religious  liberty ; 
and  a  debt  that  scarcely  presses  on  us,  as  Ave  are  so  rich. 
For  all  these  good  things  Ave  have  to  thank  the  Whigs. 
Sometimes  the  Whigs  see  that  activity  is  Avanted,  and  then, 
as  in  the  earlier  years  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government, 
they  are  beneficently  active.  Sometimes  they  see  that  quiet 
is  all  that  the  country  requires,  and  then  they  can  be  bene- 
ficently quiet.  But  the  right  kind  of  quiet,  as  Avell  as  the 
right  kind  of  activity,  is  only  to  be  got  from  the  Whigs.  In 
the  present  state  of  the  Avorld  it  is  even  more  necessary  than 
usual  that  the  Whigs  should  be  in  office.  The  earth,  Ave  are 
told  in  a  highly  metaphorical  passage,  is  noAv  in  a  condition  of 
extreme  fermentation;  railroads  and  telegraphs  have  made 
fissures  in  it,  and  it  has  pleased  Providence  that  this  little 
island  should  be  a  sort  of  crater  continually  throwing  up 
eruptions  of  intelligent  poAver.  To  manage  such  a  crater  pro- 
perly is,  it  Avill  be  confessed,  a  Avork  of  some  difhculty  and  such 
as  demands  the  superintendence  of  very  good  and  clever  men. 
But  the  best  and  cleverest  men  are  always  Whigs,  and  so  they 
must  keep  an  unceasing  watch  over  the  crater,  or  there  is  no 
knoAving  Avhere  the  lava  may  go.  This  disposes  of  the  notion 
that  a  Liberal  Ministry  Avhich  has  no  striking  Liberal 
measures  to  propose  is  no  longer  Avanted.  The  crater  is  always 
there,  bubbling  up  English  intelligence  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Avorld  at  large,  and  somebody  must  attend  to 
it.  The  Whigs,  Avhen  they  have  no  call  to  do  anything  else, 
have  a  call  to  carry  on  the  ordinary  business  of  the  country. 
Their  first  claim  to  have  this  task  confided  to  them  is 
their  inherent  and  abiding  personal  fitness.  Of  course  the 
EevieAver  must  only  be  taken  to  be  speaking  generally,  and  as 
a  man  who  makes  a  Avide  survey.  He  woAild  probably  himself 
smile  if  he  heard  Mr.  Brlxe  at  the  Home  Office  described  as 
a  person  directing  the  eruptions  of  intelligent  power.  He 
means  us  to  look  at  Whig  Cabinets  and  Whig  history  as  a 
whole,  and  then  he  is  sure  every  one  will  agree  Avith  him. 
The  next  claim  of  the  Whigs  is  that  resting  on  the  gratitude 
due  to  them.  They  have  done  much  for  the  country,  and  the 
country  ought  to  do  a  little  for  them.  They  have  preserved, 
and  possibly  invented,  the  English  Constitution ;  they  have 
made  England  rich,  they  have  stuck  the  CroAvn,  the  aristocracy, 
and  the  Church  into  precisely  the  right  niches.  It  is  not 
much  that  in  return  they  should  be  invited  to  manage  public 
affairs.  Lastly,  the  Whigs  may  fairly  claim  to  hold  office, 
because  their  holding  office  is  the  only  signal  and  convenient 
way  of  punishing  the  Tories  Avhich  the  country  can  adopt. 
While  the  Whigs  have  been  always  right,  the  Tories  have 
been  always  wrong,  and  if  ever  men  deserved  to  reap  as  they 
have  sown,  and  to  be  kept  eternally  on  the  Opposition  bench, 
those  men  are  the  Tories. 

There  are  points  in  this  description  which  seem  open  to 
Boiiie  criticism,  and  there  is  an  air  of  high  colouring  about 


it  throughout.    We  feel,  while  we  read  it,  as  if  we  were  at  a 
Avedding  breakfast,  and  Whiggery  was  the  bride,  and  was  having 
her  health  drunk ;  and  we  also  feel  that,  Avithout  disputing  her 
amiability  or  beauty,  we  should  not  be  sorry  Avhen  the  process 
Avas  over.    But  if  we  only  look  at  the  primary  intention  of 
the  Avriter,  and  suppose  him  to  be  insisting  that  the  Liberal 
party  during  the  last  forty  years  has  carried  a  great  variety 
of  usefirl  reforms,  and  that  the  immunity  of  England  from 
violent  change  during  that  period  has  been  principally  due  to 
the  fact  that  those  reforms  have  been  carried,  no  statement 
can  be  more  unexceptionable.   Nor  is  it  to  be  contested  that  the 
country  may  often  do  very  wisely  in  leaving  those  Avho  have 
carried  great  reforms  to  manage  public  affairs  Avitliout  demand- 
ing from  them  constant  legislative  experiments.    But  then  this 
manifesto  of  Whig  claims  is  addressed  to  the  constituencies  on 
the  eve  of  an  election,  and  the  real  question  is,  Avhat  is  its 
value  as  a  means  of  determining  the  votes  of  Avaverers? 
Steady  partisans  Avill  of  course  vote  Avith  their  party,  but 
there  is  a  considerable  body  of  persons  Avho  are  not  steady 
partisans,  and  are  liable  to  be  swayed  this  Avay  or  that,  and  the 
next  election  will  probably  be  held  under  circumstances  Avhich 
will  make  this  body  an  unusually  large  one.    The  neAv  diffi- 
culty which  the  friends  of  Whig  Government  have  to  face  is 
that,  Avhereas  they  appeal  to  the  public  as  moderate  Liberals, 
the  Conservatives  do  exactly  the  same.    In  his  speech  made 
on  the  occasion  of  the  late  crisis  Mr.  Disraeli  unfolded,  what 
in  American  language  Avould  be  called  this  new  departure  0/ 
the  Conservatives.    There  is  no  use,  he  said,  in  going  back  on 
the  past.    The  Conservatives  opposed,  but  they  now  accept, 
Free-trade,  as  in  the  same  Avay  they  accept  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Irish  Church  and  the  Ballot.    The  Conservatives 
have  been  beaten  or  educated  into  moderate  Liberals,  and  in 
real  life  there  is  no  perceptible  difference  Avhatever  in  the 
opinions  of  the  great  bulk  of  moderate  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  although  they  sit  on  different  sides.  The  Conser- 
vatives accept  Avhat  has  been  done,  and  all  they  urge  is  that  the 
country  does  not  need  any  more  serious  changes  at  present.  But 
this  is  exactly  what  the  apostle  of  the  Whigs  says.    He  laughs 
at  the  fantastic  notions  of  Republicans,  of  Mr.  Miall  and  Mr. 
Mill,  and  scouts  the  idea  of  Whigs  having  anything  to  do  with 
them.    The  Whigs,  he  says,  have  no  programme,  for  they 
want  none.    Their  task  at  present  is  to  keep  quiet  and  Avatch 
the  crater.    But  the  Conservatives  also  have  no  programme, 
are  perfectly  ready  to  keep  quiet,  and  wish  to  have  their  turn 
of  watching.    The  contest  is  betAveen  two  sets  of  moderate 
Liberals,  each  of  which  proposes  to  do  nothing  in  particular. 
So  far  the  elector  may  reasonably  think  that  there  is  not  a  pin 
to  choose  between  them.    But  he  may  foresee  that  some  day 
an  attempt  to  disturb  this  reign  of  quiet  will  come,  and  so  he 
asks  himself  Avhich  party  is  most  likely  to  welcome  such  an 
attempt.    If  he  fancies  that  he  should  be  in  favour  of  change 
in  the  course  of  time,  he  will  lean  to  the  party  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone ;  if  not,  he  Avill  lean  to  the  party  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  It  is 
impossible  to  see   any  signs   of  a   Conservative  reaction 
in  the  sense  of  a  growing  desire  to  reverse  any  portion 
of  the   policy  to  Avhich   moderate  Liberalism   has  carried 
us ;  but  it  is  not  hard  to  see  that  there  are  many  persons 
who,  out  of  two  sets  of  moderate  Liberals  equally  profess- 
ing to  do  nothing,  incline  to  select  those  Avhose  wish  to* 
do  nothing  is  likely  to  last  the  longest.    It  naturally  contri- 
butes to  the  growth  of  this  feeling  that  the  only  changes 
proposed  by  any  set  of  politicians  are  of  a  very  crude,  extreme, 
and  vague  kind.    As  the  Whigs  have  no  programme,  those 
who  judge  them  suppose  that  the  next  time  they  get  a  pro- 
gramme they  will  borrow  it  from  the  Radicals.  The  ConserA'a- 
tivcs,  on  the  other  hand,  have  the  singular  luck  to  be  free  from 
allies  wiiose  folly  compromises  them.    There  may  be  Conser- 
vatives on  an  humble  provincial  stage  Avho  advocate  real  re- 
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action  and  dream  of  undoing  past  Liberal  triumphs.  But 
they  are  lost  in  obscurity,  and  the  party  remains  uncompro- 
mised  by  them. 

There  is  another  way  of  looking  at  the  matter,  and  that  is 
to  ask  whether  a  change  of  Government  would  be  likely  to  be 
in  any  way  beneficial  to  the  nation.  Very  few  electors  will 
practically  give  their  votes  in  order  that  remote  national 
benefits  may  flow  from  their  decision  ;  but  it  is  possible  that 
some  may,  and  the  Eeviewer  turns  the  attention  of  his 
readers  in  this  direction  by  concluding  with  an  entreaty  that 
the  constituencies  will  elect,  not  only  Whigs,  but  a  proper 
number  of  clever  young  Whigs,  so  that  the  traditions  of 
statesmanship  may  be  carried  on  to  another  generation.  There 
is,  as  he  truly  says,  a  great  dearth  of  rising  young  men  on  both 
sides.  This  is  more  conspicuous  on  the  Conservative  side, 
because  it  has  happened  that  three  of  their  most  prominent 
leaders  have  inherited  peerages,  and  have  been  kept  out  of  the 
House  of  Commons  at  a  comparatively  early  age.  But  it  is 
quite  true  of  both  parties.  Nor  have  we  any  real  hope  that  a 
new  election  will  do  anything  to  remedy  the  evil.  The  rage 
is  all  for  local  men.  There  are  plenty  of  youag  Liberals 
with  at  least  high  hope  and  ambition  who  would  have  been 
very  glad  to  contest  the  seat  now  vacant  at  Bath  if  they 
could  but  have  got  a  chance;  but  the  Liberals  of  Bath 
had  far  other  views,  and  could  not  abide  the  notion  of  being 
represented  by  any  one  but  their  own  Mr.  Murch.  To  try 
to  get  into  Parliament  without  local  influence  is  now  very 
often  to  waste  money  and  thought  and  the  best  years  of 
life ;  and,  if  possible,  a  seat  is  harder  to  retain  than  to 
get  by  politicians  who  aspire  to  be  the  sort  of  men  whom 
the  Reviewer  asks  the  constituencies  to  return  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  nation.  Year  by  year  and  Parliament  by  Parlia- 
ment the  House  of  Commons  tends  to  become  more  and  more 
an  assembly  of  men  who  in  their  different  districts  have  power 
or  wealth  or  name.  It  will  perhaps  become  more  and  more 
like  Colonial  Legislatures.  But  if  this  is  to  happen,  and  if 
the  dearth  of  statesmen  is  likely  to  become  a  serious  evil,  it 
certainly  seems  a  great  waste  of  power  that,  in  deference  to 
Whig  claims,  the  country  should  have  to  lose  for  ever  the 
services  of  the  leaders  of  the  Conservatives.  Between  two  sets 
of  moderate  Liberals  equally  proposing  to  do  nothing,  the 
imaginary  elector  longing  to  benefit  his  country  might  be 
tempted  to  give  the  preference  to  that  set  who  could  bring  new 
physical  strength  and  new  intellectual  power  into  the  Govern- 
ment. To  have  two  bodies  of  men  trained  in  ofiice  and  fairly 
competent  to  hold  it  must  be  better  for  a  country  than  to  have 
one.  Candid  men  of  both  parties  would  probably  allow  that 
Lord  Granville  and  Lord  Derby  would  make  equally  good 
Foreign  Secretaries,  but  what  the  advocate  of  Whig  claims 
urges  is,  that  Lord  Granville  ought  always,  and  Lord  Dekby 
ought  never,  to  be  in  office.  To  some  extent  the  feeling  that 
it  is  fair  now  to  give  the  Conservatives  a  turn  of  office  may 
be  expected  to  operate  at  the  next  election,  and  within  limits 
the  feeling  seems  not  only  a  natural  but  a  legitimate  one. 
At  a  period  when  local  candidates  bar  so  stoutly  the  way 
into  Parliament  to  men  who  aspire  to  be  statesmen,  the 
argument  that  a  change  of  Ministry  will  increase  the  stock 
of  official  strength  and  experience  in  the  country  is  not 
without  weight. 


SPAIN. 

THE  disturbance  in  Madrid,  and  the  consequent  abolition 
of  what  remained  of  constitutional  authority,  are  necessary 
steps  in  the  process  of  fermentation  of  the  original  rose-water 
of  the  revolution.  When  the  King  retired,  it  was  with  rea- 
son alleged  that  all  legal  power  necessarily  devolved  on  the 
Cortes,  who  in  their  turn  accepted  the  form  of  government 
which  was  imposed  upon  them  by  an  active  minority.  It  was 
arranged  that  the  liepublicans  and  the  Radicals,  as  they 
are  called,  should  divide  between  them  the  Ministerial 
offices,  and  that  both  parties  should  govern  under  the  au- 
thority and  by  the  support  of  the  Cortes.  A  few  days 
afterwards  the  mob  of  Madrid  compelled  the  Radical  members 
to  withdraw,  but  the  fiction  of  Parliamentary  government 
waa  still  maintained.  The  majority  has  since  on  more  than 
one  occasion  attempted  to  assert  its  riglits,  but  it  has  again 
and  again  been  deterred  from  action  by  the  threat  of  an  insur- 
rection. When  the  Cortes  adjourned,  their  functions  were 
veated  in  a  I'erinanent  Coinmitteo,  which  lias  on  more  than  one 
occasion  differed  from  the  MinLsters.  Tiio  result  of  the  con- 
flict liuB  Ijcon  liio  violent  overthrow  of  the  compromise,  and 
the  ostabliHliment  ol'  the  J£e])ul)llcaii  MiniHtors  in  power  as  a 
revolutionary  Committee  or  Provisional  Government.  The 
tranaactiona  which  led  to  the  ultimate  rupture  are  but  partially 


intelligible.  It  is  asserted  that  a  body  of  volunteers  opposed  to 
the  Republic  commenced  an  insurrection  against  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  they  were  defeated  by  the  Republicans.  It  is 
at  least  equally  probable  that  the  provocation  came  from 
the  opposite  quarter,  and  that  the  Conservative  volunteers 
acted  in  defence  of  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  Cortes  and 
the  Permanent  Committee.  AVliatever  may  have  been  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  quarrel,  a  revolutionary  movement 
was  inevitable.  The  progress  of  anarchy  has,  since  the  abdi- 
cation of  the  King,  been  rapid  and  uninterrupted.  Thejjrihcipal 
towns  are  in  the  hands  of  demagogues  avowing  the  wildest 
doctrines  ;  and  in  some  places  the  formal  partition  of  property 
has  begun.  The  army  is  almost  dissolved,  and  it  is  only 
through  the  contemptible  character  of  its  opponents  in  the 
field  tliat  the  Republic  retains,  even  nominally,  the  character 
of  a  Government.  In  the  impending  elections  the  Conserva- 
tives and  Radicals,  who  form  together  the  bulk  of  the  nation, 
will  probably  take  no  part,  and  a  revolutionary  Cortes  will 
command  no  respect,  except  perhaps  from  its  own  adherents. 
As  soon  as  any  party  succeeds  in  organizing  a  regular  force, 
some  successful  military  leader  will  become  master  of  Spain. 

The  Spanish  Government  has  derived  one  advantage  frum 
its  political  and  military  weakness.  The  utter  inability  of 
the  Carlists  to  profit  by  their  unexpected  opportunity  con- 
clusively proves  the  hopelessness  of  their  enterprise.  They 
could  scarcely  have  expected,  at  the  renewal  of  the  in- 
surrection several  months  ago,  that  troops  would  refuse  to 
march  against  them  on  the  pretext  that  the  establishment 
of  the  Republic  implied  the  abolition  of  compulsory  mili- 
tary service.  The  present  Government,  through  policy  or 
timidity,  has  all  but  recognized  the  adherents  of  the  Pretender 
as  ordinary  political  opponents.  More  than  one  Carlist  news- 
paper published  in  Madrid  records  with  ostentatious  sympathy 
the  real  and  imaginary  exploits  of  the  rebels  in  the  North, 
but  the  Carlist  leaders  provide  their  supporters  with  but  a 
meagre  supjjly  of  victories.  The  official  accounts  of  successes 
achieved  by  the  Republican  troops  may  probably  be  ex- 
aggerated, but  it  is  certain  that  the  Carlist  chiefs  have  neither 
made  any  considerable  progress,  nor  elevated  the  insurrection 
into  the  rank  of  a  regular  war.  Their  predecessors,  in  the 
time  of  the  first  Don  Carlos,  frequently  met  the  Government 
forces  in  the  field,  and  under  Zujialacarreguy  they  at  one 
time  attained  a  superiority  which  seemed  to  render  possible 
the  restoration  of  absolute  monarchy.  The  insurgents  of  the 
present  day  can  only  levy  tribute  on  unarmed  villagers,  even 
at  a  time  when  the  commanding  officers  of  the  Republican 
forces  are  sufficiently  occupied  in  promoting  or  checking  mutiny 
and  desertion.  It  is  difficidt  to  understand  how  the  Carlists 
procure  money  or  arms  since  the  French  frontier  has  been 
more  rigidly  guarded.  The  English  subscription  in  their 
favour  has  apparently  collapsed,  notwithstanding  the  indulgent 
opinion  of  the  law  officers ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  erroneously  supposed  to  regard  it  with 
indifference  or  approval.  Perliaps  even  political  and  reli- 
gious enthusiasts  are  beginning  to  understand  tliat,  whatever 
may  be  the  case  in  a  regular  civil  contest,  encouragement 
of  partisan  warfiire  is  essentially  immoral.  Armed  bauds 
levied  by  insurgent  leaders  can  only  maintain  themselves  by 
plunder,  and  they  are  strongly  tempted  to  practise  cruelty  for 
the  purpose  of  inspiring  terror.  The  Carlists  have  no  reason- 
able prospect  of  ultimate  success,  except  in  the  event  of  the 
establishment  of  a  loose  Confederation,  which  might  possibly 
leave  them  a  portion  of  the  Northern  provinces  for  their  share. 

The  Alfonsists,  who  will  sooner  or  later  be  the  most  formid- 
able opponents  of  the  Republic,  have  for  the  present  judiciously 
effaced  themselves.  Their  best  chance  depends  on  the  pro- 
bable failure  of  the  Republican  experiment;  and  any  hope 
which  they  may  have  entertained  of  immediate  accession  to 
power  must  have  been  disappointed  through  the  progress  of 
disaffection  in  the  army.  The  mutinous  soldiers  object  not 
to  the  Republic  or  to  Monarchy,  but  to  discipline,  to  obedience, 
and  in  general  to  military  service.  Seuuano,  who,  if  he  could 
have  counted  on  the  army,  might  perhaps  have  attenij)tud  a  re- 
storation, has  on  more  than  one  occasion  been  consulted  l)y  the 
Provisional  Government;  but  it  would  seem  thatliis  inlluonce 
over  the  troops  is  no  longer  paramount,  and  it  is  reported  that 
since  the  last  struggle  in  Madrid  ho  has  lied  or  concealed  himself. 
The  Republican  Government  is  at  llio  same  time  embarrassed 
and  secured  against  immediate  danger  by  the  Ibniior  success  of 
the  party  in  demoralizing  the  army.  Pigukkas  and  Casticlau 
require  the  aid  of  regular  troops  to  maintain  public  ordor;  but 
a  disciplined  and  efficient  army  might  perhaps  not  be  altogotlior 
at  tiieir  disposal.  The  extrome  deniagogutja  of  the  great  towns, 
though  they  may  complain  of  the  moderation  of  the  Guvenmient, 
hesitate  to  break  into  open  revolt  ugaiiut  the Republiuuii leaders. 
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Theis  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  great  majority  of  the  nation, 
incliding  nearly  the  whole  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  is 
opposed  to  the  Republic ;  but  in  the  absence  of  regular  troops 
ph'sical  force  always  rests  with  the  rabble.  Occasional  excesses 
conmitted  at  Barcelona  or  at  Malaga  gave  temporary  aid  to 
tie  Government,  by  depriving  its  opponents  of  all  temptation 
to  undertake  the  task  of  restoring  order,  but  the  revolution  has 
row  passed  beyond  the  control  of  moderate  Republicans.  The 
io-called  Radicals  of  the  Conservative  Opposition  were  partially 
aware  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  but  the  Republican 
party  to  administer  the  existing  Republic.  A  courageous  ma- 
jority of  the  Cortes  might,  on  the  abdication  of  the  late  King, 
have  assumed  supreme  power,  with  the  professed  object  of  main- 
taining the  Constitution  which  was  lawfully  established  ;  but 
■when  they  allowed  the  occasion  to  pass,  by  acquiescing  in  the 
proclamation  of  the  Republic,  they  transferred  to  their  adver- 
saries the  legitimate  control  of  public  affairs.  The  Republican 
leaders  are  in  their  turn  learning  by  experience  the  valuable 
lesson  that  it  is  easier  to  impede  the  operation  of  government 
than  to  govern.  Castelar,  a  congenial  disciple  of  Mazzini, 
■whose  dreamy  theories  were  never  tested  by  practice,  is 
by  this  time  in  a  condition  to  correct  the  doctrines  of  his 
master. 

Although  it  is  thought  necessary  for  every  successive 
Government  to  pledge  itself  to  the  maintenance  of  the  national 
dominion,  thoughtful  Spanish  statesmen  cannot  but  recognize 
the  increasing  difficulty  of  pacifying  and  governing  Cuba.  In 
the  colony  the  Republic  inspires  neither  sympathy  nor  con- 
fidence ;  for  the  dominant  Peninsular  party  suspects  the 
tendency  of  the  Republicans  to  emancipation,  and  the  dis- 
affected Creoles  desire  to  throw  off  Spanish  supremacy,  by 
■whatever  party  it  may  be  exercised.  Even  if  the  mutinous 
propensities  of  the  army  at  home  should,  in  spite  of  proba- 
bility, not  extend  to  Cuba,  it  will  be  impossible  to  provide 
reserves  and  reinforcements  on  the  customary  scale.  The 
report  of  a  military  insurrection  in  Porto  Rico,  though  it  has 
been  contradicted,  probably  indicates  the  existence  of  insub- 
ordination among  the  troops  in  the  colonies.  The  higher 
officers  in  Cuba  enjoy  opportunities  of  enriching  them- 
selves which  may  probably  reconcile  them  to  temporary  exile ; 
but  the  duties  of  the  men  are  in  the  highest  degree  irksome  ; 
and  although  their  enemies  may  be  contemptible,  they 
are  exposed  to  serious  risk  from  exposure  to  the  climate. 
The  preservation  of  the  colony  would  probably  in- 
volve the  maintenance  of  slavery,  which  the  Republicans 
are  pledged  to  abolish.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  would  inflict  ruin  on  the 
colonists  of  Spanish  birth,  who  would  no  longer  have  any 
motive  for  struggling  against  the  demand  of  the  natives  for 
independence.  The  irritation  which  was  provoked  by  the 
menacing  language  of  the  American  Government  has  subsided  ; 
and  perhaps  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  may 
have  reconsidered  any  design  of  annexation  which  they  may 
formerly  have  cherished.  General  Grant,  indeed,  announced 
in  his  Message  to  Congress  his  opinion  that  extension  of  the 
area  of  the  Union  was  in  general  expedient ;  but  fuller  ac- 
quaintance with  the  state  of  Cuba  will  not  have  made  the 
acquisition  of  the  island  appear  more  desirable.  Even  if  the 
President  retains  his  ambitious  designs,  he  can  scarcely  count 
on  the  support  of  the  Senate  or  of  the  Republican  party. 
There  are  few  Americans  settled  in  the  island ;  and  the  Creoles 
and  the  negroes  would  be  equally  unacceptable  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  fellow-citizens,  while  no  machinery  has  been 
provided  for  governing  them  as  subjects.  The  result  of  negro 
suffrage  in  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union  has  been  highly 
unsatisfactory,  and  many  of  the  slaves  in  Cuba,  unlike  their 
coloured  neighbours  on  the  mainland,  were  born  African 
savages. 

There  seems  to  be  no  hope  of  the  termination  of  the  re- 
bellion in  Cuba,  either  by  force  or  by  an  amicable  settlement. 
The  revolt  is  even  less  respectable  than  the  Carlist  insur- 
rection ;  for,  after  continuance  during  several  years,  it  has  not 
produced  an  army  or  an  ostensible  leader;  yet  it  is  favoured 
by  the  majority  of  the  population,  and  only  resisted  by  the 
population  of  Spanish  birth  with  the  aid  of  the  regular  army. 
The  Spanish  Volunteers,  who  seem  to  exercise  nearly  all  the 
powers  of  Government,  display  remarkable  spirit  and  energy ; 
but  their  constant  demand  for  reinforcements  from  home 
shows  that  their  own  resources  are  not  adequate  to  the  task 
of  keeping  the  island  in  subjection.  The  stake  for  which 
they  play  is  not  insignificant ;  for  tlie  enormous  jjrofits  of 
sugar  cultivation  render  the  continuance  of  slave  labour  for 
each  successive  year  in  a  high  degree  important  to  the 
owners.  The  cfipital  represented  by  the  slaves  themselves  is 
so  large  that  the  interest  on  the  amooint,  added  to  the  cost  of 


maintenance,  is  probably  eijual  to  the  wages  of  the  same 
number  of  free  labourers ;  but  the  great  advantage  of  class 
labour  is  not  that  it  is  cheap,  but  that  it  may  be  counted  on 
with  absolute  certainty.  Free  negroes  or  hired  coolies  would 
sometimes  refuse  to  work  ;  and  their  absence  for  a  limited  time 
might  perhaps  involve  the  loss  of  an  entire  crop.  The  present 
slaves,  if  they  were  emancipated,  would  probably,  like  the 
freedmen  of  Jamaica,  procure  a  sufficient  subsistence  from  the 
land,  without  troubling  themselves  to  work  for  wages.  The 
conductors  of  one  of  the  most  profitable  kinds  of  industry  in 
the  world  may  be  pardoned  for  regarding  with  repugnance 
the  destruction  of  their  own  fortunes,  especially  as  it  would 
involve  the  probable  ruin  of  the  island.  The  active  opposi- 
tion which  was  offered  in  the  Spanish  Cortes  to  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slaves  in  Porto  Rico  can  only  be  excused  by  the 
obvious  probability  that  Cuba  will  be  compelled  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  neighbouring  colony.  All  parties  concerned 
are  in  different  degrees  entitled  to  the  good  will  and  sympathy 
of  foreign  observers.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  slave- 
owners, the  Creoles,  or  the  Spanish  colonists,  are  wholly  in  the 
right  or  absolutely  in  the  wrong;  nor  is  the  Republican 
Government  in  Spain  responsible  for  the  colonial  complica- 
tions which  aggravate  its  domestic  difficulties.  Political  revo- 
lutions, though  they  are  for  the  most  part  unmixed  evils, 
penetrate  less  deeply  below  the  surface  of  society  than  social 
and  economical  conflicts.  At  present  the  prospects  of  Cuba 
are,  if  possible,  even  darker  than  those  of  Spain. 


THE  BUDGET  DEBATE. 

11  HE  debate  on  the  Budget  was  necessarily  ineffective  and 
-  desultory;  for,  except  on  rare  occasions,  the  House  of 
Commons  accepts  the  financial  proposals  of  any  Government 
which  commands  the  confidence  of  the  majority.  The  noto- 
rious project  of  the  Match-tax  and  the  Succession  duty  proved 
to  be  too  much  for  party  devotion ;  but  the  present  Budget, 
though  it  includes  some  questionable  proposals,  is  not  bad 
enough  to  be  rejected.  It  is  possible  that  a  bolder  and  a 
better  scheme  might  have  been  introduced  if  the  Cabinet  had 
contained  fewer  financiers.  The  simultaneous  reduction  of  the 
Income-tax  and  of  the  Sugar  duty  seems  to  indicate  a  com- 
promise ;  for  Mr.  Lowe  declared  two  or  three  years  ago  that  he 
intended  to  leave  the  Sugar  duty  as  it  stood ;  and  he  informed 
a  deputation  in  the  course  of  the  present  year  that  there 
would  be  no  considerable  surplus,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  American  damages  were  to  be  paid  out  of  current  revenue. 
The  change  in  the  Sugar  duties  is  the  more  unexpected  because 
it  is  evidently  intended  as  a  step  towards  total  abolition.  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  interfere  with  an  important  trade  and  manufac- 
ture, except  for  the  sake  of  a  large  addition  to  the  national  income. 
Both  importers  and  sugar-refiners  will  now  be  able  to  establish 
a  strong  case  for  entire  relief,  and  if  Mr.  Lowe  retains  office 
for  another  year,  he  will  probably  have  established  one-half 
of  that  "freedom  of  the  breakfast-table"  which  he  has  so 
often  ridiculed.  The  reduction  of  the  Income-tax  is  popular, 
but  in  spite  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  high  authority,  a  million  and 
three-quarters  of  surplus  revenue  might  have  been  more 
advantageously  applied  to  the  redress  of  special  grievances 
and  anomalies.  It  is  now  admitted  that  the  licence  duty  on 
brewers  is  indefensible,  and  the  exceptional  tax  on  third-clasa 
passengers  by  fast  trains  involves  wanton  and  irritating  harsh- 
ness. The  extension  of  the  exemptions  and  deductions  allowed 
to  small  incomes  would  have  been  strictly  consistent  with 
former  legislation.  The  diminished  value  of  money  tells  most 
severely  on  the  recipients  of  small  incomes,  which  are  neces- 
sarily expended  in  the  purchase  of  articles  of  consumption. 
The  reduction  of  the  tax  will  perhaps  be  justifiable  if  it  has 
the  effect  of  checking  the  agitation  of  malcontent  tradesmen. 

Mr.  Ward  Hunt  was  justified  in  commenting  on  the  excess 
of  the  actual  surpluses  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  over 
the  successive  Estimates ;  but,  as  Mr.  Lowe  showed,  Mr.  Hunt 
committed  a  singular  oversight  in  complaining  that  the  opposite 
error  of  an  unduly  narrow  margin  had  been  introduced  into 
the  present  Budget.  It  is  true  that  the  estimates  of  revenue 
and  expenditure  are  closely  balanced ;  and  it  is  possible, 
though  not  probable,  that  there  may  be  a  slight  excess  of  pay- 
ments over  receipts ;  but  a  year  hence,  if  Mr.  Lowe's  calcula- 
tions are  approximately  realized,  he  or  his  successor  will  start 
with  a  prospective  surplus  of  1,600,000/.  arising  from  this 
year's  provision  lor  payment  of  one-half  of  the  Alabama 
damages.  The  amount  will  be  tempting  to  official  or  non- 
official  financiers  who  may  be  inclined  to  abolish  the  residue 
of  the  Sugar  duty.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  change  will  be 
immediately  made  in  the  rate  of  Income-tax,  which  indeed  is 
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already  sufficiently  low,  if  it  is  to  be  maintained  at  all.  If 
the  year  is  prosperous,  another  large  surplus  will  perhaps 
give  the  opportunity  of  dealing  at  last  with  the  Malt-tax. 
The  best  cbaracteristic  of  the  present  Budget  is  that  it 
exhausts  the  surplus,  leaving  nothing  for  Sir  Massey  Lopes  or 
Mr.  GoscHEN.  No  more  careless  financial  proposal  was  ever 
made  than  Mr.  Lowe's  offer  of  two  years  ago  to  surrender  the 
House-tax  to  the  ratepayers.  In  a  few  days  it  will  be  known 
how  far  local  taxation  is  to  be  increased  or  readjusted  ;  but 
happily  it  will  be  too  late  to  transfer  any  portion  of  the 
burden  to  the  National  Exchequer.  Sir  H.  Selwin-Ibbetson 
and  Mr.  Bentinck  referred  but  hesitatingly  to  the  resolution 
of  last  year,  which  their  party  in  general  have  perhaps  by  this 
time  recognized  as  a  conspicuous  blunder.  The  Government 
will  quote  the  majority  of  one  hundred  in  support  of  its  scheme 
of  local  taxation ;  but  good  care  will  be  taken  not  to  defer  to 
the  expression  of  Parliamentary  opinion  as  far  as  it  was  opposed 
to  the  Ministerial  policy.  If  it  had  been  intended  to  assume 
on  the  part  of  the  Treasury  a  large  portion  of  the  expenses 
of  lunatic  asylums,  or  of  other  local  establishments,  the  Esti- 
mates for  the  Civil  Service  must  have  been  increased ;  and 
the  surplus  would  have  been  reduced  to  the  same  extent. 
Captious  critics  have  hinted  that  the  actual  Budget  has,  since 
the  Ministerial  crisis,  been  modified  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
quiring popularity  with  the  constituencies.  Any  contribution 
from  the  public  revenue  to  local  expenditure  would  have  been 
a  more  transparent  bribe. 

As  there  was  no  serious  attempt  or  wish  to  disturb  the 
arrangements  of  the  Budget,  the  House,  or  some  of  its  more 
active  members,  were  at  liberty  to  engage  in  collateral  dis- 
cussions. Mr.  Eylands  naturally  took  occasion  to  reproduce 
his  favourite  doctrine  that  taxation  on  real  property  ought  to 
be  increased.  In  common  with  many  projectors,  he  com- 
mences with  conclusions,  and  then  proceeds  to  devise  reasons 
for  his  opinions ;  and  it  now  appears  that  an  Income-tax  of 
twenty  per  cent,  ought  to  be  placed  on  landowners  because 
the  National  Debt  is  a  mortgage  on  their  property.  It  is  true 
that  no  Minister  or  Parliament  ever  dreamed  of  pledging  the 
land  to  the  public  creditor  except  as  a  part  of  the  national 
substance.  The  contract  with  the  fundholder  is  that  the 
annuity  which  he  has  purchased  shall  be  regularly  paid,  and 
that  Parliament  shall  provide  by  taxation  the  necessary  means 
for  the  purpose.  If  it  were  possible  to  raise  six-and-twenty 
millions  by  a  tax  upon  the  utterance  of  idle  nonsense,  the 
money  might,  as  properly  as  any  other  produce  of  revenue, 
be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  National  Debt.  It  would 
be  unjust  to  the  other  speakers  in  the  debate  to  place  them 
on  a  level  with  Mr.  Eylands  ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that 
Mr.  Childers  directed  any  portion  of  his  elaborate  discourse 
to  the  defence  or  elucidation  of  the  Budget.  Mr.  Ward 
Hunt,  in  conformity  with  a  tradition  which  might  be  aban- 
doned without  practical  inconvenience,  undertook  to  prove 
that  his  own  Administration  had  been  not  less  frugal  than 
that  of  his  successors,  although  he  had  not  been  equally  for- 
tunate in  profiting  by  a  season  of  unusual  prosperity.  It 
may  be  natural  that  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  should,  as  he  said,  never 
forget  Mr.  Gladstone's  Lancashire  speeches,  which  consisted 
in  a  great  measure  of  denunciations  of  the  extravagance  of 
Mr.  Hunt  and  his  colleagues.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
justice  or  unfairness  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  charges,  they  were 
made  between  four  and  five  years  ago,  and  many  things  have 
happened  since.  That  the  Estimates  of  the  present  year  are 
or  are  not,  after  due  deductions  and  additions,  larger  or 
smaller  than  the  Estimates  of  1868,  is  a  matter  of  infinitesi- 
mal interest.  The  House  of  Commons  of  the  day  is,  in  both 
cases,  responsible  for  the  expenditure  which  it  sanctioned ; 
and  if  Mr.  Gladstone  or  any  other  statesman  at  any  time 
maintained  that  reduction  of  expenditure  was  necessarily  ex- 
pedient, he  affirmed  an  unsound  proposition. 

The  best  excuse  for  Mr.  Ward  Hunt's  formal  attack  upon 
the  Government  is  that  it  must  have  been  expected  by  Mr. 
CuiLDEHS,  who  iiad  armed  himself  witli  the  most  elaborate 
calculations  for  the  defence  of  himself  and  liis  colleagues.  Mr. 
Childers  is  an  able  man,  and  a  laborious  student  of  the 
statistics  of  fiiuuico  and  administration  ;  but  perhaps  between 
the  hustings  at  I'onlefract  and  the  House  of  Commons  he  repeats 
the  same  Kpecch  unnecessarily  often.  The  expediency  of  reduc- 
ing taxation  or  of  paying  off  debt  is  in  no  degree  adbcted  by  the 
proof  that  ho  much  lias  Ijccn  saved  on  army  expenditure,  or  that 
another  branch  of  the  J'iStimatcH  lias  boon  cut  down.  Jn  the 
result  it  is  not  easy  to  diminish  tiio  total  cost  of  government  at 
a  time  wlicn  the  prices  of  all  articles  arc  rising,  and  while  now 
demands  for  administrative  improvements  arc  constantly 
proBscd  on  the  (Government.  In  Bomo  of  liia  comparisons  Mr. 
CuiLUEiis  took  the  Buporfluoua  trouble  of  going  back  twenty 


years,  and  he  reminded  the  House  of  the  familiar  factthat 

the  cost  of  the  collection  of  the  revenue  was  formerly  noi  in- 
cluded in  the  Estimates  and  returns  of  public  expenditxre. 
Although  the  change  waS  effected  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  seena 
thatMr. Childers  almost  regrets  the  new  system  of  bookkeepiig, 
because  it  makes  the  public  expenditure  apparently  large-. 
The  preponderance  of  authority  is  in  favour  of  the  insertioi 
of  all  the  items  on  both  sides  of  the  account ;  but  no  princi- 
ple is  involved  in  a  formal  arrangement  of  figures.  It  is 
remarkable  that  none  of  the  speakers  in  the  conversation  of 
Thursday  night  recurred  to  the  more  important  question  of 
reducing  debt,  although  occasional  reference  was  made  to  the 
doubtful  provision  for  the  Alabama  damages.  Mr.  Ward 
Hunt  professed  to  think  it  strange  that  the  Government 
should  ask  for  a  contingent  power  to  borrow  money,  in  a 
year  which  produced  an  unprecedented  surplus.  It  would 
have  been  consistent  with  principle  to  borrow  the  whole  of  the 
money  for  the  American  demand,  and  to  make  the  large  re- 
duction of  taxation  which  would  then  have  become  possible. 
The  actual  proposal  of  the  Government  is  open  to  criticism  on 
two  opposite  sides,  and  Mr.  Lowe  abstained  from  defending  a 
scheme  which  was  probably  adopted  at  the  last  moment  in 
deference  to  his  colleagues.  A  more  uninteresting  debate  on 
a  Budget  has  never  been  held. 


THE  PARIS  ELECTION, 

THE  opinion  of  Paris  has  suddenly  come  to  be  of  something 
like  its  old  importance  in  France.  The  contest  between 
M.  de  Eemusat  and  M.  Barodet  is  watched  with  keen  interest 
by  the  whole  country.  If  the  Minister  is  defeated,  the  policy 
of  the  Government  will  be  understood  to  have  sustained  a 
serious  check.  If  M.  Barodet  is  defeated,  M.  Thiers's  posi- 
tion will  be  regarded  as  materially  strengthened.  It  was  by 
M.  Thiers's  free  choice  that  Paris  has  thus  been  raised  from 
its  low  estate.  A  little  time  ago  all  parties  in  France  seemed 
to  have  agreed  to  put  Paris  out  of  their  calculations.  The 
majority  of  the  electors  were  known  to  be  Eadicals,  and  sus- 
pected of  being  Communists.  The  recent  triumphs  of  the 
Eepublican  cause  have  all  been  won  in  the  provinces.  Paris 
was  treated  as  a  thing  apart,  a  difficulty  which  all  Govern- 
ments, whether  Monarchical  or  Eepublican,  would  have  to 
make  the  best  of.  In  the  natural  order  of  events,  there- 
fore, the  election  of  an  extreme  Eadical  to  the  vacant 
seat  would  have  been  of  no  moment.  The  Parisians 
might  have  returned  M.  Barodet,  and  no  one  would  have 
thought  of  attaching  any  political  significance  to  the 
event.  Paris  is  an  hereditary  Irreconcilable  as  regards  all 
settled  Governments,  and  a  very  large  discount  has  to  be 
made  for  this  fact  in  estimating  the  value  of  a  Paris  election. 
The  appearance  of  M.  de  Eemusat  as  a  candidate  entirely 
changed  the  position  of  affairs.  It  proved  that  M.  Thiers 
had  determined  to  submit  his  policy  to  the  judgment  of 
the  electors  of  Paris,  and  after  this  it  will  be  impossible  to 
treat  the  expression  of  that  judgment  with  indifference.  A 
Government  cannot  go  out  of  its  way  to  provide  a  test  for 
its  own  popularity,  and  then  throw  discredit  on  the  accuracy 
of  the  test  it  has  itself  chosen.  M.  de  Eemusat's  appear- 
ance in  the  field  can  have  but  one  meaning.  It  is  a  declara- 
tion that  M.  Thiers  believes  that  the  fruit  of  his  policy  is 
ripe  for  picking,  that  the  alliance  between  moderate  Eepub- 
licans  and  moderate  Conservatives  is  at  last  secured,  and  that 
even  in  Paris,  tlie  chief  centre  and  focus  of  extreme  Repub- 
licanism, the  leaven  of  moderation  has  so  far  done  its  work 
that  the  election  of  a  Minister  may  fairly  be  counted  on.  It 
is  plain  that  if  M.  Thiers  proves  to  be  right  in  his  calculation, 
to-morrow's  election  may  be  a  turning-point  in  the  fortunes 
of  the  Eepublic.  The  return  of  M.  de  Eemusat  will  show 
that  the  Eadical  wolf  has  been  tamed  by  M.  Thiers's  influence, 
and  is  now  prepared  to  dwell  peacefully  with  the  Conserva- 
tive lamb.  This  is  the  point  upon  which  the  Conservative 
lamb  has  hitlierto  been  troubled  with  so  many  doubts.  He 
has  been  comforted  by  M.  Thiers's  assurance  that  the  uiil- 
lonnium  is  really  on  the  stocks,  and  has,  on  the  whole,  sup- 
ported the  Eepublic  with  praiseworthy  zeal.  Now  M.  Thiers 
no  longer  asks  him  to  accept  the  fact  on  his  unsupported  tes- 
timony. Ho  proposes  to  call  the  wolf  himself  into  the 
witness-box,  and  to  allow  the  lamb  to  judge  by  his  behaviour 
whether  the  greatness  of  the  change  in  him  has  been  exag- 
gerated. 

It  is  not  to  bo  supposed  that  M.  Thiers  made  up  his  mind 
to  this  bold  stroke  of  j)olicy  without  counting  the  cost  before- 
hand. Yet  it  is  dillicult  to  believe  that  in  his  preliminary 
survey  he  attached  as  nuicli  weight  as  it  deserved  to  the 
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pecuiar  position  of  his  Government  at  the  moment  of  M.  de 
Keitisat's  coming  forward.  Three  months  ago  he  might  have 
dore  so  with  an  almost  certain  prospect  of  success,  for 
at  that  time  it  was  the  cue  of  the  Left  to  support  the  Govern- 
mint  against  the  reactionary  hostility  of  the  Right  and  the 
Bight  Centre.  Since  that  time  M.  Thiers  has  given  serious 
cispleasure  to  the  Left  by  his  apparent  desire  to  conciliate  the 
Conservative  Opposition.  The  policy  of  which  M.  de  Goulard 
is  regarded  as  the  representative  has  been  in  the  ascendant, 
and  this  fact  has  been  made  evident  in  a  way  peculiarly  dis- 
pleasing to  the  electors  of  Paris.  They  have  not  yet  so 
entirely  given  up  the  hope  of  regaining  their  own  tail  as  to 
■wish  to  see  other  cities  as  tailless  as  themselves.  A  member 
of  a  Cabinet  which  had  just  joined  in  attacking  the  munici- 
pality of  Lyons  had  therefore  special  obstacles  to  encounter 
in  canvassing  Paris.  If  this  was  fully  taken  into  account  by 
M.  Thiers  in  the  anxious  meditations  which  must  have  pre- 
ceded M.  DE  Remusat's  definitive  appearance  as  candidate, 
his  decision  must  have  been  based  either  on  the  reported 
temper  of  the  electors  or  on  the  hope  of  coming  to  terms  with 
M.  Barodet's  supporters.  In  the  latter  case  his  calculations 
have  come  to  nothing.  Down  to  the  beginning  of  the  week  there 
seems  to  have  been  some  hope  thatM.BARODET  might  withdraw, 
but  even  the  announcement  of  M.  Gravy's  intention  to  vote 
for  M.  DE  E^iiusAT  failed  to  shake  the  extreme  Radicals,  It 
is  not  impossible  that  M.  Thiers's  persistence  in  putting 
M.  DE  E^xiusAT  forward  as  a  candidate  has  been  partly  prompted 
by  another  motive  than  the  simple  belief  that  his  man  would 
win.  It  has  all  along  been  his  custom  to  advance  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  he  wishes  to  sail  by  means  of  alternate  tacks. 
From  the  moment  that  he  had  taken  the  decided  step  of 
depriving  Lyons  of  its  municipal  government  he  would 
naturally  be  in  search  of  a  favourable  opportunity  for  taking 
an  equally  decided  step  in  the  opposite  direction.  He  had 
gone  to  one  extreme  to  gratify  the  Eight.  It  was  now  the  turn 
of  the  Left  to  come  in  for  their  share  of  favour.  The 
Assembly  was  not  sitting  ;  so  that  nothing  could  be  done  by 
means  of  a  speech.  M.  de  Goulard's  dismissal  would  have 
had  the  effect  he  wanted ;  but  M.  Thiers  has  never  liked  to 
tie  himself  down  to  choosing  his  Ministers  from  one  section 
of  the  Assembly.  And,  with  M.  de  Goulard  gone,  the 
Eight  would  be  without  any  representative  in  the 
Cabinet.  If  M.  de  E^musat  became  a  candidate  for 
Paris,  there  would  be  an  obvious  occasion  for  making  a 
fresh  Eepubhcan  declaration.  Even  the  Conservative  sup- 
porters of  the  Government  would  see  the  necessity  of  doing 
all  that  it  was  possible  to  do  in  order  to  conciliate  Republican 
votes,  and  in  this  way  M.  Thiers  would  be  able  to  unsay  a 
good  deal  that  has  lately  been  said  by  M.  de  Goulard  and  M. 
Dtn^AURE,  without  giving  them  the  annoyance  of  an  unpro- 
voked contradiction. 

This  is  the  explanation  of  the  phrase,  "the  integrity  of 
*'  universal  suffi-age,"  of  which  such  good  use  has  been  made 
by  M.  DE  EiiiosAT's  canvassers.    Ol  all  the  changes  which 
the  majority  in  the  Assembly  are  anxious  to  see  effected 
before   a   dissolution,    some   modification   of  the  siaffrage 
is  the  most  pressing.    The  creation  of  a  Second  Chamber  can 
wait.    The  question  who  is  to  administer  the  Government 
between  the  dissolution  of  the  present  and  the  meeting  of  the 
next  Assembly  will  probably  settle  itself.    But  upon  the 
modification   of  the   electoral  law  rests   the   one  chance 
that   the    majority    have   of  being    a   majority    in  the 
new  Chamber.    If  the  suffrage  can  be  restricted,  the  elec- 
tions  m»y   possibly   go   in  their  favour.     If  the  suffrage 
remains  unaltered,  they  are  certain  to  be  defeated  all  along 
the  line.    In  the   present  condition  of  public  feeling,  the 
Conservatives  do  not  think  it  prudent  to  advocate  the  aboli- 
tion of  tmiversal  suffrage;  they  content  themselves  with  a 
proposal  to  regulate  it.    If  by  regulation  were  meant  the 
adoption  of  additional  precautions  to  prevent  personation,  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  the  proposal.  The  most  impassioned 
advocate  of  the  right  of  every  man  to  vote  will  not  maintain 
that  it  includes  the  right  of  every  man  to  vote  more  than 
once.    But  with  the  French  Conservatives  regulation  means 
more  than  this.    It  stands  for  restrictions  in  the  way  of  age 
and  length  of  residence  which  would  have  the  effect  of  greatly 
reducing  the  number  of  the  electors,  and  of  reducing  it  by  the 
excision  of  the  classes  among  whom  Eadical  opinions  are,  as  a 
rule,  moat  prevalent.    M.  de  E^mosat's  promise  to  respect  the 
integrity  of  universal  suffrage  finally  dissociates  the  Govern- 
ment from  these  views.    If  the  word  integrity  means  anything, 
it  means  that  no  man  who  has  a  legal  right  to  vote  under  the 
law  aa  it  stands  shall  be  deprived  of  that  right  by  the  pro- 
mised Reform  Bill. 

The  statement  of  M.  Barodet's  Committee,  that  he  is  put 


forward  with  the  view,  not  of  opposing  M.  Thiers,  but  of 
enabling  him  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  Monarchical  con- 
spirators, must  be  taken  as  a  conventional  tribute  to  their  own 
character  for  consistency.  That  it  can  really  impose  upon  a 
single  elector  is  impossible.  Every  man  who  votes  for  M. 
Bauodet  will  know  that  he  votes  against  the  Government, 
and  ought  to  know  that  by  doing  so  he  helps  to  make  it 
more  difficult  for  the  Government  to  continue  to  work 
with  the  Eepublican  party.  M.  de  Ekmusat's  defeat  would 
not  necessitate  any  immediate  change  of  policy ;  but  it 
would  dispose  many  of  M.  Tuiers's  habitual  supporters 
to  welcome  any  disposition  he  might  show  to  treat  the 
establishment  of  the  Eepublic  as  a  question  still  undecided. 
It  might  not  alter  M.  Thiers's  own  conviction  on  this  point, 
but  it  would  paralyse  his  efforts  to  get  that  conviction  accepted 
by  that  great  body  of  French  Conservatives  who  would  like 
a  Republic  as  well  as,  or  even  better  than,  a  Monarchy,  provided 
that  they  could  feel  equally  secure  under  either.  If  M.  Barodet 
is  returned,  the  occurrence  of  such  a  reaction  seems  inevitable, 
and  it  is  this  prospect  that  makes  the  issue  of  to-morrow's 
contest  a  matter  of  such  grave  moment. 


THE  DEBATE  ON  CENTRAL  ASIA. 

THE  discussion  of  Tuesday  last  on  the  question  of  Central 
Asia  was  interesting  and  instructive,  though  it  had  little 
practical  bearing.    Oriental  subjects,  if  they  sometimes  fail  to 
attract  general  attention,  have  the  advantage  of  being  almost 
exclusively  treated  in  Parliament  by  competent  and  well- 
informed  speakers  ;  but  the  result  of  the  debate  is  to  confirm 
popular  impressions  which  may  have  been  originally  founded 
on  imperfect  inlbrmation.    The  progress  of  Russia  may  be 
regarded   either   with   the   solicitude  which  inspired  Mr. 
Eastwick's  motion,  or  with  the  cheerful  confidence  of  Sir  C. 
Wingfield  and  Mr.  Grant  Duff;  but  there  is  no  serious 
difference  of  opinion  either  about  the  facts  of  the  case,  or  on 
the  expediency  of  maintaining  an  expectant  and  vigilant 
policy.    Mr.  Eastwick  suggested  the  occupation  of  certain 
military  positions  which  might  be  useful  in  the  contingency 
of  a  war,  and  it  will  be  universally  admitted  that  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Peshawur  ought,  if  necessary,  to  be  rendered  de- 
fensible, and  that  it  would  be  desirable  by  degrees  to  reduce 
to  permanent  submission  the  predatory  tribes  of  the  Northern 
frontier.  Measures  of  this  kind  would  be  useful  even  if  Russia 
had  been  stationary  ;  and  the  increased  possibility  of  foreign 
complications  furnishes  additional  reason  for  all  prudent  pre- 
cautions.   The  recent  negotiations  with  Russia  meet  with  but 
faint  approval  from  persons  of  Indian  experience,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  undesirable  to  limit  in  anj'  way  the  freedom 
of  future   action.      The   counter   engagements   of  Russia 
are    probably   of  little   value,    inasmuch   as   reasons  or 
excuses   for  interfering  with  Afghanistan,  in  spite  of  the 
recent   correspondence,    may   readily  be   found.  Official 
journals  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  have  already  explained 
away  Count  Sciiouvaloff's  undertaking  to  abstain  from  a 
permanent  occupation  of  Khiva.    The  Emperor,  it  is  said, 
only  announced  his  actual  intentions,  without  pledging  him- 
self in  any  way  to  a  foreign  Power.    It  would  be  not  less 
easy  to  contend  that  the  occupation  of  Badakshan  had  been 
rendered  permissible  and  necessary  by  a  change  of  circum- 
stances.   Lord  Granville  can  scarcely  be  blamed  for  com- 
pleting a  negotiation  which  was  voluntarily  commenced  by  his 
predecessor ;  and  possibly  Lord  Clarendon  may  have  judged 
rightly  in  placing  on  record  the  right  and  intention  of  England 
to  resist  any  operation  which  might  be  thought  dangerous  to 
India.    It  is  scarcely  probable  that  any  more  solid  concession 
could  be  obtained  withou*  a  menace  of  war ;  and  the  most 
i    anxious  alarmist  would  not  maintain  that  the  time  has  come 
for  opposing  the  further  advance  of  Russia  by  force.  When 
action  is  necessarily  renounced  or  adjourned,  it  is  rather  an 
intellectual  pastime  than  a  political  proceeding  to  inquire 
whether  the  possible  civilization  of  barbarous  tribes  compen- 
sates for  the  unwelcome  vicinity  to  India  of  a  formidable 
1    rival.    It  is  certain  that  Russia  will  both  extend  and  con- 
i    solidate  her  dominion  in  Central  Asia,  without  regard  to  the 
prudent  fears  of  Mr.  Eastwick  or  to  the  sanguine  anticipations 
I    of  Sir  C.  Wingfield.   The  conquests  which  have  been  made 
,    within  the  last  twenty  years  probably  affect  English  interests 
!    less  directly  than  the  establishment  of  Russian  influence  over 
Persia,  which  it  is  nevertheless  impossible  to  prevent.  Since 
I    the  recent  commencement  of  the  campaign,  Russian  troops 
!    have  traversed  Persian  territory  as  if  it  were  their  own ;  and 
■    there  ie  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  encroachment  has  beeu 
resented. 

;       It  matters  little  whether  a  steady  and  consistent  policy  of 
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aggression  is  the  result  of  perpetuall}"-  recurring  causes  or  of 
a  deliberate  purpose.  Mr.  Grakt  Duff  may  perhaps  be  justi- 
fied in  regarding  the  legendary  will  of  Peter  the  Great  as  a 
fiction ;  but  the  traditions  and  the  tendencies  which  are  em- 
bodied in  the  imaginary  document  are  living  forces.  The 
real  or  pretended  disobedience  of  ambitious  generals,  the  pro- 
vocations which  are  offered  by  barbarous  neiglibours,  and  the 
consequent  vengeance  which,  as  if  by  accident,  assumes  the 
form  of  conquest,  all  contribute  in  their  turn  to  the  extension 
of  the  limits  of  the  Empire.  As  long  as  llussian  ambition 
confines  itself  to  the  remote  regions  of  Central  Asia,  England 
has  neither  the  right  nor  the  power  to  oppose  it;  and  projects 
for  interference  with  the  English  rule  in  India,  though  they 
may  have  been  occasionally  entertained,  have  rarelj'  assumed 
a  definite  form.  During  the  Crimean  WarKussia  would  have 
been  fully  justified  in  attempting  a  diversion  in  India ;  but 
the  plan  of  invasion  which  was  at  that  time  proposed  was 
hopelessly  chimerical.  It  would  have  been  iar  easier  to  or- 
ganize an  insurrrection  in  Poland  than  to  send  a  liussian 
force  to  operate  in  India.  From  time  to  time  there  may  have 
been  some  secret  or  unauthorised  intrigues ;  but  during  the 
mutiny  no  suspicion  ever  arose  that  Russian  agents  were  tam- 
pering with  the  army  or  with  native  princes.  It  is  of  course 
possible  that  Afghan  refugees  who  are  now  under  Eussian 
protection  may  lorm  plots  against  the  reigning  Ameer,  nor 
would  it  be  easy  to  prove  that  their  designs  might  not  have 
been  directly  or  indirectly  countenanced  by  Eussian  officers ; 
but  the  Eussian  Government  has  disavowed  any  intention  of 
interfering  in  Afghan  affairs,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  btatement 
that  no  liability  has  been  incurred  on  the  part  of  England 
will  remain  on  record  as  the  English  interpretation  of  the 
recent  correspondence.  It  seems,  unless  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
been  misled  by  his  love  of  ambiguity,  that  the  term  "  neutral 
zone"  was  understood  on  both  sides  to  have  no  special  meaning  ; 
and  in  the  later  communications  other  phrases  were  substi- 
tuted. It  will  be  the  duty  and  the  policy  of  the  Indian 
Government  to  restrain  the  rulers  of  Cabul  by  advice  and  by 
influence  from  encroachments  on  the  territory  of  their 
Northern  neighbours.  According  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  moral 
force  only  is  to  be  used  ;  and,  if  diplomacy  foiled,  the  Eussians 
would  jjerhaps  not  greatly  regret  a  violation  of  the  frontier 
which  would  practically  relieve  them  Irom  the  obligation  of 
their  recent  pledges. 

The  most  definite  conclusion  which  can  be  drawn  from  the 
debate  is  that  the  appointment  to  the  Persian  Mission  ought 
once  more  and  finally  to  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India.  The  Foreign  Office  has  hitherto  prevailed  in 
the  contest  between  the  departments  because  the  Foreign 
Minister  has  for  the  most  part  been  superior  in  official 
influence  to  his  Indian  colleague.  Lord  Palmeuston's  long 
supremacy  was  flxr  beyond  the  reach  of  rivalry  ;  and  Pi-esidents 
of  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  rank  of  Sir  John  Hobhouse  or 
Mr.  Vernon  Smith  would,  however  their  official  attributes 
might  have  been  nominally  defined,  have  been  merely  his  sub- 
ordinates. As  Prime  Minister,he  naturally  sujiported  the  claims 
of  his  former  office,  and  Lord  Clarendon's  experience  and 
reputation  rendered  it  difficult  for  hisicolleagues  to  question  his 
aulhority.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  is  equal  in  capacity  to  Lord 
Granville,  and  he  had,  even  before  his  accession  to  his  present 
office,  acquired  extensive  knowledge  of  Indian  affairs  ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  alter  an  established  practice ;  and  the  Foreign 
Office  has  always  cliuig  with  excessive  tenacity  to  the  control 
of  Persian  aflairs.  One  of  the  results  of  the  actual  distri- 
bution of  patroniige  and  business  was  the  resignation  by  Sir 
Henry  Eawlinson  of  a  post  which  ho  was  eminently  quali- 
fied to  fill.  A  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  has  Init 
little  choice  of  qualified  candidates;  and  it  is  generally 
thougiit  that  t]\c  latest  appointment  was  in  a  high  degree  inex- 
pedient. Tlie  excuse  for  the  present  arrangement  is  tiiat 
thcs  affairs  of  Persia  arc  mixed  up  with  those  of  Turkey 
and  Russia,  wliich  belong  to  tlic  sj)herc  of  Euroi)can 
p'lllfics;  but  it  miglit  on  similar  grounds  be  contended  that 
Afghanistan  or  Klieiat  ought  to  be  placed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Foreign  Office.  Tiie  diplomatic  and  territorial 
encroachments  of  Russia  on  Persia  are  only  important  to 
England  as  thoy  may  affect  the  security  or  the  policy  of  the 
States  which  lie  between  Persia  and  India;  and  only  Anglo- 
Indian  BtateBincn  hold  the  key  of  complicated  Oriuiital 
inli-igucfi,  and  understand  the  ciiaracter  ol  the  j'l'ii'cos  and 
Miniacrs  witii  whom  an  Envoy  in  Persia  has  to  deal.  Mr. 
GliANT  Dl'FI'  oddly  appealed  to  Mr.  Eastwick  to  exercise  liis 
own  personal  iiilliK'nce  at  the  Court  of  Tclieran  in  liivour  of 
peace  and  niodoralion ;  nor  is  it  impoasihlo  that  an  Indian 
civilian  of  long  expcricnco  may  obtain  a  more  liivourablo 
hearing  tlian  an  agent  of  tho  Foreign  Ollleo.    The  absurdity 


of  tho  existing  system  was  still  more  clearly  illustrated  by 
the  judicious  selection  of  Mr.  Grant  Duff  to  represent  ftie 
Government  in  a  debate  on  the  affairs  of  Central  Asia  whith 
necessarily  included  frequent  reference  to  Persian  politics. 
With  the  exception  of  his  chief,  no  other  member  of  th» 
Government  is  equally  familiar  with  the  relations  between 
India  and  Persia ;  yet,  when  instructions  are  sent  to  the 
Minister  at  Teheran,  the  despatches  are  not  communicated, 
except  perhaps  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  to  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  and  Mr.  Grant  Duff.  An  Indian  resident  at 
the  Court  of  Teheran  would  watch  with  unceasing  vigilance 
any  measure  which  might  even  remotely  be  dangerous  to 
India,  and  in  many  cases  he  would  probably,  like  Sir  John 
Malcolm  and  Sir  H.  Eawlinson,  acquire  an  influence  which 
would  be  equally  beneficial  to  Persian  and  to  Indian  interests. 
When  the  power  of  Eussia  in  Central  Asia  becomes  more  fully 
consolidated,  it  will  often  be  necessary  to  conduct  informal 
negotiations  directly  between  Calcutta  and  St.  Petersburg^ 
although,  as  a  great  European  Power,  Eussia  will  of  coui'se  con- 
tinue to  communicate  ^vith  the  Foreign  Office. 

Notwithstanding  his  characteristic  optimism,  Mr.  Grant 
Duff  commented  severely  on  the  false  commercial  policy 
which  involves  a  possible  risk  of  collision  between  Eussia  and 
England.  In  conquering  markets  and  sources  of  supply  the 
Eussian  Government  interferes  with  the  commercial  interests 
of  England.  Napoleon's  Continental  system  would  alone  have 
justified  the  perseverance  of  England  in  the  war,  because  his^ 
extensions  of  territory,  and  the  treaties  which  he  imposed  on 
neighbouring  States,  were  in  a  great  measure  directed  to  the 
exclusion  of  English  commerce.  The  trade  which  passes 
through  India  into  Central  Asia  is  at  present  com- 
paratively limited,  but  it  will  inevitably  extend  as  long 
as  the  local  Governments  are  not  sufficiently  civilized  to 
devise  systems  of  protection.  At  the  Russian  frontier  liue^ 
wherever  it  may  be  drawn,  commercial  intercourse  ceases. 
It  is  to  prevent  such  exclusion  that  the  Indian  Mission  will 
proceed  to  Eastern  Turkestan  in  the  hope  of  concluding  a 
commercial  treaty.  If  that  country  should  be  afterwards 
subdued  by  Eussia,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  stipulate  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  relations  which  may  have  been  es- 
tablished with  the  present  ruler.  One  of  the  numerous 
reasons  against  precipitating  a  conflict  with  Eussia  is  the 
certainty  that  within  a  longer  or  shorter  time  the  demonstra- 
ble principles  of  free  trade  will  be  generally  adopted.  Eussia, 
like  England,  will  find  that  it  is  possible  to  deal  with  a  shop 
witliout  first  serving  an  ejectment  on  its  owner;  and  conquest 
will  become  at  the  same  time  less  tempting  and  more  harm- 
less to  xieaceable  neighbours. 


MR.  FAWCETT'S  BILL.  * 

THE  opponents  of  Mr.  Fawcett's  Bill  wisely  contented, 
themselves  on  Monday  with  slaying  the  slain.  Mr. 
Mitchell  Henry's  amendment  would  have  been  relevant  to 
the  half  of  the  Bill  which  had  been  withdrawn,  but  it  was 
altogether  irrelevant  to  the  half  which  had  been  retained. 
Even  on  the  hypothesis  that  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
question  of  University  Education  *in  Ireland  cannot  be  arrived 
at  without  the  appointment  of  a  Eoyal  Commission  to  take 
evidence  as  to  "  tlic  opinions  and  wishes  of  the  Irish  people 
"  generally,"  there  is  no  special  reason  for  appointing  stich  a 
Commission  at  this  moment.  The  Dublin  University  Tests 
Bill  does  not  profess  to  settle  the  question  of  University  Educa- 
tion in  Ireland.  Its  appearance  in  ila  latest  form  is  an  admission 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  all  parties,  the  question  must  for  the 
present  be  loft  where  it  is.  In  the  natural  course  of  legislation, 
the  abolition  of  tests  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin  would  have 
been  included  in  the  Act  which  disestablished  the  Irish  Church* 
For  more  than  three  years  the  position  of  the  College  has 
been  anomalous  to  an  extent  unoxnmjiled  even  in  Ireland.  As 
Mr.  Gladstone  pointed  out,  while  it  has  been  thought  unen- 
durable that  the  endowments  of  Fjiiglish  and  Scotch  Univcrsi- 
ti«3  should  be  confined  to  members  of  l^stablished  Churches,, 
the  endowments  of  the  principal  Irish  University  have  been, 
confined  to  members  of  a  Church  which  is  no  longer  Established. 
Tho  justification  of  this  .anomaly  was  tho  intention  of  the 
CJovcrnmcnt  to  make  the  question  of  University  Education  a 
separate  leaturo  of  their  Irish  policy ;  md  so  long  as  that 
intention  was  still  imfuHilled  and  stiH  entertained,  it  was  con- 
venient to  defer  legislation  upon  tho  cognate  subject  of  tests 
in  Trinity  College.  This  justification  exists  no  longer.  The 
]>olicy  of  tho  Lkivcrnmcnt  ujion  University  Education  in 
Ireland  has  been  declared  and  rejected.  In  tho  words  of 
tho  Prime  Minis'SEU,  the  Ministry  are  out  of  the  way,  and 
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their  business  is  to  give  place  to  others  wlio  may  he  more 
fortunate  than  they  have  been.  Tliere  can  be  no  excuse 
for  maintaining  tests  in  Trinity  CoUcge  until  such  time 
as  another  Government  is  prepared  to  try  its  luck  with 
another  policy.  Even  if  a  Eoyal  Commission  had 
already  collected  and  digested  the  multifarious  infor- 
mation of  which  Sir.  Mitchell  Henut  desires  to  see 
Parliament  put  in  possession,  there  is  no  one  in  a  position  to 
make  use  of  it.  Those  who  are  really  anxious  to  consult  the 
wishes  of  the  Irish  Catholic  laity  in  the  matter  of  University 
Education  have  been  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  very 
persons  whom  they  wish  to  gratify.  Unless  Home  Eulc  is  to  be 
conceded  in  substance  while  denied  i,u  form,  the  opinions  of 
the  people  of  England  and  Scotland  must  in  some  measure 
be  consulted  in  the  action  of  the  Imperial  Legislature.  The 
Irish  laity  have  chosen  to  put  their  cause  into  the  hands  cf 
the  bishops,  and  it  serves  the  turn  of  the  bisliops  to  mix  up  .i 
grievance  which  admits  of  a  remedy  with  a  grievance  which 
does  not  admit  of  a  remedy.  It  would  have  deen  difficult  in 
the  present  state  of  English  feeling  to  affiliate  a  Roman 
Catholic  College  to  a  mixed  University,  but  if  the  Irish 
Catholic  laity  had  been  satisfied  with  this  concession,  it  might 
not  have  been  beyond  the  power  of  the  Government  to  induce 
Parliament  to  grant  it.  By  declaring  that  nothing  will  content 
them  short  of  the  endowment  of  a  Roman  Catholic  College,  if  not 
of  a  Eoman  Catholic  University,  they  have  made  the  Govern- 
ment helpless.  There  is  no  chance  that  a  Conservative 
Ministry  will  succeed  in  carrying  what  a  Liberal  Ministry  has 
not  ventured  to  propose.  Coiacurrent  endowment  in  Ireland 
might  have  been  swallowed  by  the  Conservatives  if  they  had 
seen  in  it  an  additional  bulwark  to  the  Established  Church. 
It  cannot  possibly  be  made  palatable  to  them  now  that  they 
would  regard  it  merely  as  an  additional  insult  to  the  dis- 
established Church.  Yet  the  most  sanguine  Irish  member 
cannot  imagine  that  a  Bill  endowing  a  Roman  Catholic  College 
can  be  passed  except  by  the  Government  of  the  day.  That 
the  bishops  should  have  no  desire  to  part  with  the  last  Irish 
grievance  over  which  they  will  have  any  control  is  intelligible  ; 
but  the  readiness  of  Irish  Catholic  parents  to  reject  a  Bill 
■which  would  have  enabled  them  to  send  their  sons  to  the 
Univer&ity  of  Dublin  without  sacrificing  denominational 
education  can  only  be  explained  by  the  supposition  that 
those  whom  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  describes  as  the  "  classes 
"  practically  interested  in  the  question "  are  in  their  hearts 
comfortably  careless  about  it. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Irish  members  have  been  misled  by 
a  belief  that,  though  concurrent  endowment  can  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  a  bulwark  to  the  Established  Church,  it  would 
still  have  a  claim  on  the  Conservative  party,  as  making  it 
possible  to  preservfe  the  denominational  character  of  Trinity 
College.    If  the  Conservative  trumpet  soimded  the  same  note 
in  Ireland  as  in  England,  this  might  not  have  been  a  wrong 
calculation.     But  the  debate  on  the  Irish  University  Bill 
made  it  abimdantly  clear  that  the  Conservative  belief  in  the 
importance  of  combining  education  with  religion  is  not  suffi- 
ciently fortified  to  stand  a  sea  voyage.     Even  Mr.  Hardy, 
who  is  the  accredited  prophet  of  this  faith  in  England,  gives 
it  up  when  he  is  asked  to  apply  it  to  Ireland.    A  very  slight 
observation  of  Irish  Conservatism  might  have  satisfied  a 
candid  observer  that  this  would  be  the  case.     Even  in  the 
best  disciplined  party,  denominational  education  is  too  big  a 
morsel  to  be  tlirust  down  imwilling  throats ;  and  in  Ireland  the 
persons  who,  in  the  nature  of  things,  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  be  Denominationalists,  have  one  and  all  come 
forward  as  Secularists.    The  authorities  of  Trinity  College, 
who  have  the  right  to  be  first  heard  upon  this  question,  are 
among   the   foremost  supporters  of  a  Bill  which  leaves 
them  their  revenues,  and  only  deprives  them  of  their  religion. 
The  disestablished  Church  is  too  busy  in  altering  its  theo- 
logical standards  to  have  any  thought  to  spare  for  the  main- 
tenance of  theological  teaching.     The  great  body  of  Irish 
Protestants  would  at  any  time  see  a  pound  taken  out  of  their 
own  pockets  if  by  that  means  they  could  prevent  a  pound 
from  going  into  Roman  Catholic  pockets.    Any  Bill,  there- 
fore, which  proposed  to  open  the  University  of  Dubhn  to 
Eoman  Catholics  on  terms  consistent  with  their  subjection 
during  the  period  of   their  residence  to  the  teaching  and 
discipline  of  their  own  religion,  would  be  unpopular  with  the 
majority  of  Irish  Conservatives,  and  on  an  Irish  question  the 
policy  of  the  Conservative  party  is  naturally  determined  by 
the  views  of  the  Irish  section  of  it.    Such  a  Bill  must  be 
taken  up  by  the  Liberal  party  if  it  is  to  succeed,  and  at 
present  its  chance  of  being  taken  up  by  the  Liberal  party  is 
exceedingly  small.    After  the  Irish  Catholics  have  overthrown 
a  Liberal  Ministry,  and  brought  a  dissolution  perceptibly  nearer. 


rather  than  accept  a  scheme  of  which  the  affiliation  of 
a  Roman  Catholic  College  was  an  integral  part,  they  can  hardly 
expect  either  the  Government  which  they  have  weakened  or 
the  party  which  they  have  inconvenienced  to  go  out  of  the 
way  to  satisfy  them. 

For  this,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  there  is  little 
probability  that  Mr.  Smyth's  motion  to  provide  for  the  esta- 
blishment, as  a  College  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  of 
the  institution  known  as  tho  Catholic  University  will  be 
taken  into  serious  considerjition.  In  itself  the  proposal  is 
just  and  reasonable ;  but  a  less  appropriate  time  for  making 
it  could  hardly  have  been  ciHjaen.  in  the  first  j)lace,  it  is  in 
direct  an  tagonism  to  the  known  views  of  the  li'amers  of  the 
measure  into  which  it  is  to  bo  introduced,  and  its  adoption  by 
the  Committee  would  reduce  Mr.  Fawcett  to  the  necessity  of 
voting  against  the  third  reading  of  his  own  Bill.  Its  accejitance 
by  the  Goverumentwould  consequently  be  little  short  of  adirect 
breach  of  faith.  The  agreement  with  Mr.  Fawcett  is  that, 
in  consideration  of  his  abandoning  the  constructive  part  of 
his  Bill,  the  part  which  deals  with  tlie  abolition  of  tests  shall 
have  the  full  advantage  of  Government  support.  It  cannot 
be  maintained  that  this  agreement  would  be  carried  out  by 
the  addition  of  a  new  constructive  part  to  which  Mr.  Fawcett 
is  altogether  opposed.  Nor  are  the  Government  under  any 
temptation  to  be  guilty  of  this  sharp  practice.  It  would  reflect 
no  credit  on  them  to  accept  from  tlie  hands  of  a  private 
member  a  settlement  which  they  had  failed  to  get  adopted  as 
an  integral  part  of  their  own  programme ;  and  even  if  the 
Irish  vote  could  be  counted  upon,  there  would  probably  be 
a  very  large  defection  of  English  Liberals  from  a  division  in 
which  the  Ministerial  Whip  could  play  but  a  subordinate 
part.  There  is  nq  reason,  however,  to  suppose  that 
the  Irish  vote  could  be  counted  upon.  Mr.  Smyth's 
motion  is  as  obnoxious  to  the  objections  of  the  Irish  bishops  as 
the  Government  Bill  was.  It  makes  no  mention  of  any  endow- 
ment for  the  Roman  Catholic  College ;  it  leaves  the  teaching 
of  the  University  in  Protestant  hands;  it  does  not  contain 
even  the  guarantee  which  would  have  been  afforded  by  the 
provisional  nomination  of  the  University  Council  by  Parlia- 
ment, that  the  Catholic  element  in  the  University  will  be 
fidrly  dealt  with.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  could  show  any  greater  favour  to  this  proposal  than 
to  the  one  which  they  have  so  lately  rejected,  and  there 
has  not  yet  been  time  for  tlie  development  of  any  lay  opinion 
independent  of  the  bishops. 


THE  EVIDENCE  PROVISIONS  OF  THE 
•JUDICATURE  BILL. 

WHEN  the  real  matter  in  dispute  between  a  plaintiff  and 
defendant  is  ascertained  by  some  such  method  of  pleading 
as  we  indicated  in  a  former  article,  the  next  step  in  the  cause 
must  be  to  ascertain  the  truth  as  between  the  conflicting  state- 
ments of  the  opposing  parties.  It  is  strange  that  there  should 
have  been  any  divergence  of  practice  in  this  respect,  and  still 
stranger  that  there  should  be  any  substantial  difference  of 
opinion.  Bring  witnesses  face  to  face,  cross-examine  them 
when  necessary,  and  then  employ  the  acutest  and  most  prac- 
tised minds  at  your  disposal  to  draw  a  sound  conclusion  from 
the  testimony  given,  and  you  will  not  often  fail  in  arriving  at  a 
satisiactory  result.  Instead  of  this,  we  have  two  rival  methods 
in  use,  neither  of  which  satisfies  these  obvious  requirements. 

In  Chancery,  affidavit  evidence  is  used,  with  liberty 
to  cross-examine  under  conditions  which  often  render 
the  privilege  nugatory.  The  plaintiff  has  a  choice — and  it  is 
hard  to  say  why  plaintiffs  any  more  than  defendants  should 
have  such  an  option — between  two  methods  of  procedure 
almost  equally  objectionable.  Either  he  may  have  the  case 
tried  by  alternate  affidavits,  with  the  right  to  cross-examine 
before  an  official  who  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  hearing,  or 
else  he  may  insist  on  cross-examining  in  Com-t,  subject 
to  the  condition,  that  each  side  shall  adduce  his  evidence 
in  chief  in  ignorance  of  what  the  other  is  saying, 
and  without  any  power  of  recalling  a  witness  to  contradict 
statements  which  may  be  made  in  cross-examination.  These 
methods  do  not  work  at  all  well,  and  it  is  impossible  that  they 
should  do  so  ;  but  the  most  obvious  remedy — to  require  vivd 
voce  examination  in  Court — would  render  it  necessary  largely 
to  increase  the  numerical  strength  of  the  Equity  Bench,  and 
for  some  reason  or  other  it  seems  to  be  a  settled  political 
maxim  that  additional  Equity  judges  shall  not  be  appointed, 
however  much  they  may  be  required ;  and  accordmgly  the 
Judicature  Bill,  while.recognizing  the  imperfection  of  affidavit 
evidence  in  really  contested  cases,  proposes  to  render  the  resort 
to  viva  voce  evidence  more  impracticable  than  ever,  by  re- 
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ducing  the  number  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  understand  the  motive  of  this  singular 
course,  but  we  notice  it  as  showing  how  hopeless  it  would 
be,  under  the  provisions  of  this  Bill,  to  attempt  any  reform  of 
the  Chancery  methods  of  ascertaining  facts. 

At  Common  Law  the  practice  diverges,  though  to  a  less 
extent,  from  what  seems  to  us  the  only  sound  ideal.  Questions 
involving  mixed  considerations  of  fact  and  law  are  con- 
stantly submitted  to  twelve  unprofessional  men  in  preference 
to  one  or  more  judges  with  far  more  intellect  and  experience 
than  the  whole  twelve  put  together.  This  seems  to  us  as 
great  an  abuse  of  the  jury  system  as  the  Chancery  procedure 
is  of  the  methods  of  investigating  facts,  and  we  propose  to 
consider  the  principles  which  should  determine  when  a  jury 
ought  to  be  resorted  to,  and  to  what  extent  (if  any)  the  costly 
but  effective  process  of  viva  voce  examination  may  be  safely 
replaced  by  the  more  economical  procedure  on  affidavit 
evidence. 

It  is  impossible  to  deal  with  the  jury  question  without 
paying  some  deference  to  existing  habits  and  opinions,  and 
even  perhaps  to  prevailing  prejudices.  One  must  go  a  long 
way  back  to  find  a  time  when  a  British  subject  needed  special 
protection  against  the  subserviency  of  the  Bench  to  the 
Crown ;  but  the  old  notion  that  in  criminal  and  quasi-criminal 
proceedings  the  defendant  is  entitled  to  have  his  case  tried  by 
his  so-called  peers  has  outlived  the  reason  of  it,  and  ever  since 
the  time  of  the  truculent  author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius  it 
has  been  a  popular  superstition  that  trial  by  jury  is  the 
palladium  of  English  liberty.  No  one,  we  believe,  has 
suggested  that  in  cases  of  this  descriptioii  the  old  and  some- 
what barbarous  contrivance  of  a  jury  should  be  abolished, 
and  we  shall  not  attempt  the  vain  tasjs  of  ejecting  so  grand 
an  idea  as  a  palladium  from  the  popular  imagination.  Keep 
juries  by  all  means  in  every  case  where  there  is  supposed  to 
be  a  possibility  of  evidence  being  strained  in  favour  of  the 
constituted  authorities.  But  Mr.  Jones,  when  he  is  sued  by 
Mr.  Smith  on  the  common  money  counts,  does  not  seem  to 
stand  in  need  of  any  special  palladium,  and  the  suitability  of 
this  mode  of  trial  must  be  determined  on  other  grounds. 
The  questions  to  be  considered  are  not  only  whether  a  judge 
sitting  alone  is  more  likely  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion 
than  a  jury  guided  by  a  judge,  but  also  which  method  may 
be  expected  to  foster  the  greater  respect  for  the  decision 
arrived  at,  and  which  is  the  more  consistent  with  the  main- 
tenance of  the  dignity  and  high  repute  of  the  Bench. 

It  Avas  once  said  by  a  very  brilliant  judge  that  there  were 
many  cases  which  could  only  be  decided  by  tossing  up,  and 
that  it  was  more  seemly  that  a  jury  should  toss  up  than  a 
judge.  No  one  can  really,  for  instance,  appraise  at  its  true 
pecuniary  value  a  broken  limb  or  a  damaged  reputation,  and 
it  seems  desirable  that  all  assessments  of  damages  in  such  cases 
should  be  made  by  juries.  Then,  again,  it  has  been  said  that 
suitors  are  more  satisfied  with  the  unreasoned  verdict  of  a  jury 
than  with  the  reasoned  decision  of  a  judge;  and  if  this  were 
true,  it  would  be  a  ground  for  extending  the  employment  of 
juries  even  to  cases  not  specially  unfit  lor  judicial  decision. 
But  it  is  as  certain  as  such  a  matter  can  well  be  that  this 
notion  that  suitors — or  at  any  rate  that  honest  suitors — 
like  juries  is  an  utter  delusion.  In  the  County  Courts  a 
jury  is  seldom  asked  for,  and  in  the  Divorce  Court,  where 
the  judge  has  a  certain  discretion,  it  is  observed  that  peti- 
tioners almost  always  desire  a  trial  without  jury,  while 
I'cspondents  for  the  most  part  jirefer  twelve  untrained  lay- 
men to  one  acute  and  experienced  judge.  Now  this  occurs  in 
a  kind  of  litigation  where  the  fiercest  confiict  of  evidence  may 
be  looked  for,  where  the  least  scrupulous  and  most  strongly 
tempted  witnesses  are  put  into  the  box,  and  where,  therefore, 
the  supposed  instinct  of  juries  in  discriminating  truth  and 
lalsehood  ought  to  be  of  inestimaljlo  value.  The  inference  is 
obvious.  A  petitioner  generally  believes  that  he  has  a  good 
case.  A  respondent,  at  least  as  often  as  not,  knows  that  he 
has  a  bad  one.  It  would  seem  therefore  that,  as  a  rule, 
builors  who  think  that  tlicy  have  the  truth  on  their  side  prefer 
''^  jii^gc,  while  suitors  with  doubtful  or  desperate  defences  are 
anxious  to  take  tho  chance  of  misleading  a  jury.  We  con- 
clude, therclbrc,  that  there  is,  to  say  tiie  least,  no  rcsj)ectablo 
prejudice  in  tho  minds  of  ordinary  suitors  in  favour  of  juries, 
and  tliat  the  resort  to  them  may  (subject  to  the  exceptions 
wu  have  noticed)  bo  safely  governed  by  the  consideration 
wholher  they  are  likely  to  promote  or  obstruct  tho  success  of 
tlic  party  who  is  in  the  right. 

It  IB  (juito  clear,  in  tiio  lirat  place,  that  no  mixed  question 
of  law  and  fact  should  ever  Ijo  submitted  to  u  jury.  Tho 
temptation  to  aasuinc  legislative  jjowcr  and  override  the  law 
uiidtT  prctcuco  of  determining  facts  is  ofleu  irrcbiaUblo.  It 


is  seldom  that  a  Company  can  get  justice  from  juries,  they 
have  shown  themselves  quite  incapable  of  holding  an  ev«n 
hand  between  parties  of  different  sex,  and  many  other  pre- 
judices notoriously  affect  their  decisions.  Bearing  in  mind 
these  and  the  like  consequences  of  the  indiscriminate  use  ol 
juries,  we  think  that  some  such  rules  as  the  following  might 
^vell  be  laid  down  : — 

,  I.  Juries  to  be  employed  in  the  trial  of  all  criminal  and 
^uasi-criminal  cases,  in  estimating  damages  whenever  their 
amount  is  necessarily  of  an  uncertain  character,  and  in  the 
jirial  of  such  other  specific  questions  as  the  Court  may  con- 
sider unfit  for  judicial  determination. 

2.  Juries  never  to  be  allowed  to  decide  on  mixed  issues 
of  fact  and  law  ;  in  other  words,  all  verdicts  to  be  special 
verdicts  in  answer  to  distinct  questions  previously  settled  by 
V)he  Court  or  propounded  by  the  judge  at  the  trial. 
I  3.  These  rules  to  be  departed  from  only  with  the  consent 
ii)f  both  sides. 

With  such  modifications  the  jury  system  would  cease  to  be 
a  reproach  to  a  civilized  and  rational  nation. 

Let  us  now  consider  in  what  form  evidence  ought  to  be 
adduced,  whether  it  be  taken  before  one  or  more  judges  or 
before  a  judge  and  jury.  The  advantages  of  viva  voce  evidence 
are  so  obvious,  and  the  absurdity  of  the  Chancery  system  has 
been  so  abundantly  confirmed  by  experience,  that  we  shall 
assume  that,  in  some  shape  or  other,  witnesses  must  as  a  general 
rule  be  produced  and  examined  before  the  tribunal  which  is 
to  decide  the  issues.  It  still  remains,  however,  to  be  con- 
sidered how  far  it  may  be  practicable,  either  generally  or  in 
exceptional  cases,  to  modify  with  advantage  the  ordinary 
course  of  a  Nisi  Prius  trial.  Two  objections  (and  two  only^ 
so  far  as  we  know)  have  been  urged  against  this  mode  of 
investigation — one  that  a  party  with  a  good  case  may  some- 
times be  defeated  by  surprise  for  which  no  satisfactory  redress 
can  be  given,  and  the  other  that  the  process  is  unreasonably 
expensive.  The  danger  of  surprise  would,  we  believe,  be 
obviated  almost  entirely  if  the  system  of  open  pleading  of 
actual  facts,  as  distinguished  from  legal  inferences,  with  swora 
answers,  were  substituted  for  the  vague  and  often  false  plead- 
ings by  which  Common  Law  procedure  is  embarrassed.  With 
really  effective  pleadings  both  plaintiff  and  defendant  will  be 
tied  down  to  proof  of  the  facts  on  which  the  bill  and  answer 
are  based,  and  no  evidence  can  well  be  called  which  the 
opposite  party  ought  not  to  be  prepared  to  meet.  The  only 
weighty  objection  to  viva  voce  trials  is  the  expense 
(sometimes  enormous)  which  they  involve.  Witnesses 
cannot  be  kept  waiting  in  attendance  on  a  Court  day 
after  day  and  preserved  in  a  proper  frame  of  mind 
without  very  considerable  outlay,  and  no  arrangements 
have  yet  been  devised  by  which  it  can  be  known  before- 
hand precisely,  or  even  approximately,  at  what  hour  of 
what  day  a  cause  will  be  called  on.  Expense  is  a  grave  matter, 
and  may  sometimes  involve  an  actual  denial  of  justice  to  all  but 
wealthy  suitors.  Still  the  interests  of  truth  and  justice  must  not 
be  sacrificed  altogether  to  economy,  and  the  inexpensive  method 
of  proving  facts  by  affidavit  ought  not  to  be  admitted,  except  in 
cases  where  it  can  be  ascertained  with  reasonable  confidence  that 
no  serious  confiict  of  testimony  will  occur.  To  sort  causes  at 
an  early  stage,  with  the  object  of  applying  different  modes  of 
procedure  to  different  cases  would  be  somewhat  difficult ; 
but  with  full  open  pleadings  it  would  not  be  impracticable ; 
and  we  think  that  power  should  be  given  to  the  Court,  immedi- 
ately after  the  jileadings  are  complete,  to  direct  whether  the  mode 
of  trial  should  be  by  viva  voce  evidence  before  the  Court,  with  or 
without  jury,  or  by  affidavit.  This  was  the  idea  on  which  the 
Kcport  of  the  Chancery  Commission  of  1 85  2  was  based ;  but  the 
recommendation  broke  down  in  practice,  because,  the  number 
of  judges  being  insufficient  to  do  the  work,  the  oral  examina- 
tion was  relegated  to  examiners  out  of  Court,  a  process 
almost  more  futile  than  the  pure  affidavit  system.  Various 
attempts  to  patch  up  the  evidence  machiucry  of  tho  Court 
of  Chancery  were  subsccpicntly  made  from  time  to  time, 
but  all  came  to  notliing,  because  the  Legislature  would 
not  supi)Iy  a  sufficient  staff  of  judges  to  allow  oral  c.Kamina- 
tion  in  Court  to  be  made  tho  rule.  We  assume  that  a  measure 
which  is  meant  to  be  sweeping  and  comprehensive  will  not  be 
t  uffered  to  liiil  by  a  continuance  of  the  parsimony  which 
has  already  done  so  much  mischief,  and  that  Equity 
judges  as  well  as  Common  Law  judges  will  be  allowed  in 
f  uture  to  ascertain  facts  in  the  only  satisfactory  way.  The 
substitution  of  tho  cheaper  affidavit  procedure  in  ajipropriate 
cases,  if  guarded  by  very  careful  restrictions,  would,  however, 
bo  a  great  boon  to  suitors.  Probably  it  might  bo  fouud 
sjilb  to  admit  affidavit  evidence  subject  to  some  audi  rules  as 
thcac ;— 
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1.  Affidavits  to  be  admissible  in  all  cases  where  neither 
side  asks  for  a  viva  voce  trial. 

2.  Affidavits  to  be  filed  alternately  as  on  motion  for  decree, 
and  not  sprung  upon  the  other  side  as  they  are  when  issue  is 
joined  by  replication. 

3.  When  affidavits  are  allowed,  each  party  to  be  at  liberty 
to  cross-examine  in  Court  (on  reasonable  notice  of  such 
intention),  with  the  privilege,  where  the  Cf  xt  thinks  it  right, 
of  recalling  a  witness  to  meet  statements  made  on  cross- 
examination — a  privilege  the  want  of  which  has  often  proved 
fatal  on  the  cross-examination,  in  Chancery,  of  stubborn 
witnesses  who  know  that  their  assertions  cannot  be  displaced. 

4.  In  all  cases  where  affidavit  evidence  is  not  directed,  the 
procedure  to  be  by  viva  voce  evidence  as  at  Nisi  Prius,  and,  if 
before  a  judge  and  jury,  specific  issues  to  be  settled  by  the 
Court  on  which  the  jury  are  to  find  their  verdict. 

A  scheme  of  this  character  would,  we  believe,  combine  in 
the  best  possible  way  the  efficiency  of  viva  voce  examination 
with  the  economy  of  affidavit  evidence.  It  would  require  an 
addition  to  the  judicial  staff,  and  that  (if  an  objection)  is  the 
only  objection  which,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  can  possibly  be 
urged  against  it. 

Some  such  idea  as  ours  seems  to  have  been  floating  in  the 
mind  of  the  draftsman  of  the  Government  Bill,  but  to  have 
been  unfortunately  overmastered  by  his  dread  of  disturbing 
any  jurisdiction  or  procedure  except  that  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  The  Schedule  does  give  the  Court  a  discretion 
to  say  whether  a  trial  shall  take  place  before  a  judge  with 
or  without  assessors,  or  before  a  judge  and  jury,  and  adds 
the  rather  dangerous  authority  of  handing  over  the  judge's 
work  to  a  referee.  It  also  gives  some  discretionary  power  of 
using  affidavit  evidence.  But  the  Bill  itself  provides  that,  if 
either  party  desires  a  jury,  the  Court  shall  have  no  power 
to  deprive  him  of  it,  unless  it  also  deprives  him  of  his 
judge  and  sends  the  whole  question  to  a  referee.  If  the 
right  to  a  jury  (though,  as  we  have  seen,  not  generally  prized 
by  bond  Jide  suitors)  is  too  sacred  to  be  touched  without 
consent  when  the  hearing  is  to  be  before  a  judge,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  the  substitution  of  a  referee 
should  remove  the  difficulty.  This  otherwise  unintelligible 
arrangement  may  possibly  have  been  suggested  by  the  fiict 
that  the  existing  Common  Law  procedure  does  recognize  trials 
without  juries  before  arbitrators  forced  on  the  parties,  though 
it  is  not  the  practice  to  hold  such  trials  before  a  judge  alone. 
This  consideration,  however,  loses  some  of  its  weight  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  Judicature  Bill  is,  or  ought  to  be,  some- 
thing more  than  a  servile  reproduction  of  existing  Common 
Law  practice.  If  our  views  are  right,  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  modify  the  Bill  so  as  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the 
principles  which  we  have  dwelt  upon,  and  which  the  Bill 
itself  is  probably  not  intended  to  subvert. 


SCOTCH  AND  IRISH  PEERS. 

AN  illustrious  Assembly  which  often  complains  of  want  of 
employment  might  do  worse  than  in  providing  a  remedy 
for  an  undoubted  grievance.  The  House  of  Lords  consists 
of  hereditary  members,  of  members  lor  life,  and  of  elected 
members  who  must  possess  an  hereditary  qualification.  There 
is  for  the  moment  no  active  agitation  either  against  spiritual 
peers  or  in  favour  of  the  appointment  of  temporal  peers  with 
a  similar  tenure  of  their  dignity  ;  but  several  Irish  peers  have 
lately  revived  the  well-known  objections  to  their  anomalous 
position.  One  of  them  pathetically  complains  that  he  is 
dibfranchised,  having  neither  the  seat  in  the  Irish  House  of 
Lords  which  induced,  as  he  says,  his  ancestor  to  accept  the 
burden  of  an  earldom,  nor  the  right  to  apply  to  the  priests 
lor  permission  to  enter  the  House  of  Commons  as  member 
for  an  Irish  constituency.  The  Scotch  peers,  though  they 
have  borne  their  misfortunes  in  silence,  might  justly  point  to 
their  own  more  pitiable  condition.  Their  Irish  brethren  often 
profit  by  the  right  of  representing  English  constituencies,  but 
the  Scotch  peer  is  absolutely  excluded  from  Parliament, 
unless  he  has  the  fortune  to  be  elected  by  his  equals  to  sit  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  disability  was  lirst  created 
by  the  Scottish  Act  of  Union.  Lord  Falkland,  who, 
according  to  Mr.  Caklyle,  has  ac(juired  immortal  fame 
by  being  killed  in  a  clean  shirt,  was  a  Scotch  peer 
and  a  member  of  the  English  House  of  Commons;  and 
probably  there  were  other  instances  in  which  the  same 
persona  held  seats  in  the  two  neighbouring  Parlia- 
ments. Tho  restriction  imposed  in  1707  was  probably  due 
to  English  jealousy,  though  it  miglit  have  been  supposed  that 
th«  competition  of  Scotch  peers  could,  as  a  general  rule,  not 


have  been  formidable  to  English  candidates.  Irish  peers 
occupied  in  some  respects  a  different  position ;  for  every 
Scotch  peerage  is  held  by  a  family  of  Scotch  descent,  while 
many  Irish  peerages  were,  both  before  and  after  the  Union, 
conlerred  on  Englishmen  who  were  supposed  not  to  be 
sufficiently  powerful  or  sufficiently  meritorious  to  claim  a 
seat  in  the  English  House  of  Lords.  GtoiiGE  HI.,  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  Lord  North,  intimates  his  determination  to  make 
no  more  Irish  marquises,  because  he  has  too  much  respect  for 
English  earls  to  squander  a  title  ostensibly  higher  than  their 
own.  There  are  several  Irish  peers  who  have  not  an  acre  of 
land  in  Ireland,  and  who  have  perhaps  never  even  visited  the 
country.  The  political  Joe  Miller  records  the  offer  of  Pitt 
to  give  one  of  his  supporters  an  Irish  peerage  in  preference 
to  granting  his  request  for  permission  to  drive  through  the 
Horse  Guards.  It  was  often  convenient  to  gratify  a  faithful 
follower  with  a  title  and  at  the  same  time  to  retain  his  services 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Other  Irish  peerages  were  be- 
stowed on  diplomatists  who  may  perhaps  have  turned  their 
rank  to  the  public  advantage  in  foreign  Courts.  Two  younger 
sons  of  a  Durham  baronet  were  decorated  in  this  manner, 
within  a  few  years,  as  a  reward  for  their  diplomatic  services. 
Mr.  William  Eden,  afterwards  a  peer  of  the  United  King- 
dom, became  Lord  Auckland  in  the  Irish  peerage,  after  he  had 
negotiated  the  French  Commercial  Treaty,  and  while  he  was 
Ambassador  at  Madrid.  Mr.  Morton  Eden's  descendant  still 
sits,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Henley,  for  an  English  con- 
stituency. 

Tears  of  compassion  provoked  by  the  pitiful  story  of  Irish 
peers  must  be  easily  elicited.  The  nobleman  who  complains 
that  faith  was  not  kept  with  his  ancestor  forgets  that  services  to 
the  Irish  Government  of  the  day  would  probably  not  have  been 
recognized  by  the  gift  of  an  earldom  if  the  title  had  been  as 
valuable  as  in  England.  The  disfranchised  Irish  peer  has  a  vote 
for  twenty-eight  representative  members  of  the  House  of  Lords; 
and,  if  he  is  in  a  minority,  he  is  no  worse  off  than  a  Conservative 
commoner  who  happens  to  live  in  Scotland.  His  chance  of  being 
selected  by  his  party  to  contest  an  English  seat  is  considerably 
increased  by  his  possession  of  a  title.  Lord  Palmerston,  who 
was  an  Irish  peer,  may  be  thought  to  have  enjoyed  during 
sixty  years  a  fair  share  in  political  life.  The  late  Lord  Mayo 
would  not  have  been  Viceroy  of  India  if  he  had  been  an  English 
or  Irish  commoner.  An  Irish  peer  and  his  son  at  this 
moment  represent  two  important  districts  in  a  midland  county. 
One,  if  not  more,  of  the  leading  members  of  the  House  of 
Lords  would  probably  be  well  content  to  return  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  if  accident  had  reduced  them  to  the  unhappy 
state  of  Irish  peers.  The  social  advantages  of  the  peerage  are 
equally  shared  by  the  titled  Pariahs  from  Ireland.  Their 
wives  and  their  children  bear  titles  not  less  sounding  than 
those  of  their  English  equals,  and  they  take  precedence  ac- 
cording to  priority  of  creation.  Scores  of  peers  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  some  of  them  pure-bred  Englishmen,  are  only 
known  to  the  world  by  older  or  higher  Irish  titles;  and  an 
English  marquis  thought  it  worth  wliile  a  lew  years  ago  to 
accept  an  Irish  dukedom.  Even  Scotch  peers,  who  are  subject 
to  heavier  disabilities,  would  seldom  be  content  to  subside,  if 
they  had  the  choice,  into  the  rank  of  commoners.  Chaucer 
thought  that  a  woman  was  quite  right  in  wishing  lier  husband 
to  be  made  an  alderman,  because 

It  is  full  fair  to  be  y-cleped  "  Madame," 
And  go  to  church  the  neighbours  ail  before. 

It  is  still  fairer  to  be  called  My  Lady,"  and  to  take  prece- 
dence of  greater  personages  than  even  the  wives  of  aldermen ; 
and  a  Scotch  peerage  has,  in  addition  to  its  other  attractions, 
the  advaiitages  of  a  tontine.  By  the  Scotch  Act  of  Union 
creations  of  Scotch  peers  were  prohibited,  and  consequently 
the  most  recent  Scotch  peerage  must  be  a  hundred  and 
seventy  years  old.  By  the  Irish  Act  of  Union  the  Crown 
was  restricted  to  the  creation  of  one  peerage  lor  every 
three  peerages  which  might  become  extinct,  but  of  late  years 
the  prerogative  has  seldom  been  exercised,  and  it  is  scarcely 
probable  that  any  further  creations  will  take  place.  Many 
Irish  peerages  have,  to  the  benefit  of  surviving  families,  died 
out  since  the  first  year  of  the  present  century.  Scotch  peers 
are  more  tenacious  of  family  vitality,  because  their  creation 
was  ordinarily  limited  to  heirs  general,  and  there  is  a  strong 
probability  tiiat  some  remote  ancestor  may  still  be  repre- 
sented through  sons  or  daughters. 

Although  the  grievances  of  the  oppressed  peers  may  not 
urgently  demand  a  remedy,  an  inconvenience  which  affects 
the  country  at  large  rather  than  the  excluded  peers  or  the 
parts  of  the  kingdom  from  which  they  derive  tlieir  dignities 
might  be  advantageously  removed.  It  would  have  been 
much  better   to   provide   for  the   election  of   the  repro- 
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sentative  peers  by  drawing  lots  than  to  allow  the  whole 
number  to  elect  sixteen  peers  for  Scotland  and  twenty- 
eight  for  Ireland.  It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  only 
the  majority  wonld  be  represeiited,  and  the  actual 
operation  of  the  arrangement  has  been  flagrantly  unjast 
and  absurd.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  late 
Lord  Dekby  successively  appointed  the  Irish  representative 
peers  as  often  as  occasion  occurred ;  and  if  the  exercise  of 
Parliamentary  pati-onage  by  a  Minister  is  objectiouable,  it  is 
still  more  anomalous  tliat  ii  leader  of  Opposition  should  be 
able  to  secure  through  liis  nominees  a  permanent  majority  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  To  Lord  IVIllltown's  complaint  that  the 
Conservative  majority  now  refuses  to  elect  a  Liberal  represen- 
Uitive  peer,  it  is  perhaps  a  sufficient  answer  tluit,  as  a  general 
rule,  it  is  unusual  to  vote  lor  a  political  opponent ;  but  there 
is  no  electoral  system  in  the  kingdom  to  which  the  modiern 
device  of  representation  of  a  minority  could  be  more  fairly 
applied.  There  is  no  risk  tliat  peers,  even  of  the  Liberal 
party,  will  choose  exponents  of  revolutioniu-y  doctrines ;  and 
at  the  worst  a  Jacobin  peer,  of  which  type  there  were 
formerly  one  or  two  specimens,  would  be  as  innocuous 
iu  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  wild  elephant  lashed  on 
either  side  to  a  dozen  tiuue  companions.  When  an  innovation 
in  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords  of  a  much  more 
questionable  kind  was  proposed  three  or  four  years  ago,  Mr. 
Bkigut,  then  a  Cabinet  Minister,  remarked  with  characteristic 
good  taste  that  there  was  no  use  in  tinkering,  an  incurable 
institution.  The  peers  themselves  probably  hold  a  different 
opinion ;  and  if  they  were  to  pass  a  Bill  enabling  the  minorities 
of  Scotch  and  Irish  peers  to  have  a  share  iu  the  representation, 
the  House  of  Commons  cotild  scarcely  refuse  to  assent  to  the 
improvement.  The  Government  cannot  be  expected  to  propose 
a  measure  which  might  perhaps  not  satisfy  the  Conservative 
peers ;  but  the  more  prudent  members  of  the  House  of  Lords 
would  not  unwillingly  see  the  diminution  of  their  own 
numerical  preponderance,  especially  as  an  invidious  scandal 
would  be  simultaneously  abated.  It  would  often  be  less  dis- 
agreeable to  be  outvoted  than  to  choose  between  the  acceptance 
and  the  rejection  of  an  unavoidable  and  unpalatable  measure  ; 
and  it  may  even  be  conjectured  that  the  best  means  of  pre- 
serving wltat  remains  of  the  power  of  the  Upper  House  would 
bo  to  alTord  facilities  for  the  introduction  and  adoption  of 
Ministerial  measures.  The  Hottse  of  Lords  has  never  sunk 
into  the  state  of  political  incapacity  which  is  proverbially 
expressed  by  the  phrase  non  possumus ;  but  nolwmus, 
which  is  understood,  though  it  may  not  be  uttered, 
deprives  statesmanlike  concessions  of  much  of  their  utility 
and  grace.  An  asn«ndni«nt  of  the  two  Acts  of  Union 
would  present  no  serious  constitutional  difficulty,  and  the 
introduction  of  a  truer  representation  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
peerages  would  be  only  temporarily  necessary.  If  the  House 
ol'  Lords  lasts  so  long,  many  of  the  exceptional  peerages 
would  either  become  extinct  or  be  absorbed  in  ordinary 
peerages  within  lifty  years.  If  Lord  Portahlington's  figures 
aro  correct,  there  are  now  41  Seotch  peers  and  107  Irish 
peers  who  are  not  peers  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  tliese, 
44  ait  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  representatives,  leaving  104 
to  bo  provided  for,  or  pitied,  according  to  the  measure  of  their 
sufi'erings.  Only  two  or  three  weeks  ago  Lord  Normanton 
was  made  a  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  both  political 
parties  are  likely  in  turn  to  summon  partisans  of  their  own 
into  the  higher  circle.  When  only  fifty  are  left  outside,  it 
would  be  at  the  same  time  humane  and  harmless  to  remove 
their  provincial  disqualification  ;  and,  with  the  necessity  lor 
electing  representatives,  the  existing  abuse  and  the  provisions 
l)y  which  it  might  be  mitigated  would  equally  disappear.  A 
visible  hole  in  a  vessel  or  iu  an  institution  is  more  objection- 
able than  the  blemish  Avhich  may  possibly  result  from  the 
process  of  tinkering. 


WIL\T  NEXT? 

Mli.  CAWLEY  lias  not  siicoecded  in  persuading  the  House 
of  CoinmoiiB  to  pass  his  little  Bill  for  allowing  steam- 
engincB  and  trains  of  trucks  free  course  over  all  the  roads  and 
highways  of  tiio  Cfjuntry ;  but  thcio  is  to  he  a  Beloct  Com- 
mittco  on  tlio  subjcot,  and  the  propoetd  will  no  doubt  be 
renewed,  and  there  is  no  naying  but  wiiat  Mr.  Cawley,  if  he 
has  only  iKjrscveranco  enough,  may  liave  iiis  way  in  the  end. 
It  may  occur  to  Homo  pooplo  that  J'lngland  will  ha  rather  a 
livfily  country  wlien  steam-etiginca  are  careering  wildly  in  all 
directions  u[>  and  down  the  public  roads,  llorsea  still  play 
an  important  part  in  Engli«ii  life,  Imt  of  course  if  locomo- 
tivcB  aro  coming  into  general  use,  lioraea  must  bo  prepared 


to  retire  from  the  field,  and  be  replaced  by  steam-macliinery. 

We  would  merely  venture  to  suggest  that  it  might  be  as  well 
to  make  sure  of  the  machinery  being  availabJe  lor  every 
purpose  before  horses  are  finally  dispensed  with.  At  least  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  the  two  will  get  on  together.  The  only 
hope  for  the  public  would  seem  to  be  a  free  fight  between 
tramways,  road-steamers,  and  the  rest  of  the  invaders.  They 
cannot  very  well  all  have  the  roads,  and  when  they  have 
run  each  other  down,  the  public  may  have  a  chance  of 
coming  by  its  own.  Perhaps  it  is  only  natund  that  the 
success  of  the  tramway  speculators  should  have  encouraged 
the  road-steamer  fanatics.  Everybody  knows  the  old  story 
of  the  ship  captain  who  thouglit  that  land  was  rather 
useful  in  its  way,  as  something  you  could  stick  an  anchor 
into  and  get  provisions  from;  and  it  is  almost  amusing  to 
observe  the  calm  way  in  which  different  sets  of  people 
assume  that  the  public  highways  were  constructed  simply  to 
serve  certain  private  purposes  of  their  own,  and  that  tlio 
public  should  be  diankful  if  any  room  is  left  for  it  at  all. 
Not  long  since  we  found  ourselves  in  one  of  the  chief 
suburban  thoroughfares  of  London,  with  the  whole  of  the 
pavement  on  one  side  occupied  by  droves  of  slieep  aud  cattle, 
and  the  roadway  by  a  quick  succession  of  tramway -cars  filling 
both  lines  of  rails,  the  pavement  on  the  other  side  being 
graciously  lelt  for  pedestrians,  in  so  far  as  it  was  not  wanted 
lor  perambulators.  For  vehicles  which  were  not  tramway- 
cars  there  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  any  room  a,t  all ; 
they  were  compelled  to  dodge  about  in  nooks  and  angles  of 
the  way,  making  a  spurt  when  the  road  was  clear  for  a 
moment,  aud  then  taking  shelter  in  a  side  opening  till  the 
rush  of  cars  and  cattle  had  again  somewhat  subsided.  One  of 
the  drovers  explained  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  turn 
his  animals  into  the  road,  as  they  would  there  be  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  tramway-cars.  He  took  ibr  granted  that  this 
circumstance  conferred  either  a  statutory  or  Common  Law 
right  on  drovers  and  cattle  to  take  possession  of  the  jjave- 
meuts.  If  steam-engines  are  added  to  the  tramways,  it  will 
certainly  be  time  to  ask  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  is, 
we  believe,  President  of  the  Aeronautic  Society,  how  he  aud 
his  friends  are  getting  on  with  flying-roachines. 

Mr.  Cawley  appears  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  time  has 
come  when  steam-engines  should  be  turned  loose  upon  the 
world  on  thei^r  own  responsibility.  Parliament  ouglit  to 
assume  that  they  are  quite  capable  of  knowing  right  from 
wrong,  and  behaving  properly,  and  should  be  content  with 
enforcing  penalties  for  misconduct.  His  Bill  jjroposed  that 
any  locomotive  which  did  not  emit  smoke,  and  which 
when  working  did  not  produce  any  noise  by  steam,  or  discharge 
steam  into  the  air,  sliould  have  the  freedom  of  all  the  roads  m 
the  kingdom,  on  paying  tolls  if  it  came  to  a  bar.  It  would 
of  course  be  at  liberty  to  cut  up  the  highways  without  incur- 
ring even  this  trifling  expense.  Locomotives  which  did  not 
conform  to  these  conditions  as  to  smoke  and  noise  were  to  be 
required  to  obtain  a  licence  from  the  Board  of  Trade 
before  setting  out  on  their  travels.  Of  course,  if  the 
Bill  had  passed,  locomotives  of  every  kind  would  have 
taken  to  the  road  indiscriminately,  and  the  responsibility 
of  objecting  to  them  and  of  proving  that  they  smoked  or 
snorted  would  have  been  thrown  on  public-spirited  persons 
who  were  willing  to  spend  time  and  money  in  a  law-suit. 
Each  locomotive  would  of  course  be  provided  witli  a  set  of 
attendants,  who  might  not  know  very  well  how  to  drive  it,  but 
who  would  be  warranted  to  swear  agtiinst  any  odds  that  it 
never  smoked  and  never  snorted.  Another  provision  was 
that  in  towns  locomotives  were  not  to  go  faster  than  five 
miles  an  hour,  or  in  the  coimtry  faster  than  eight  miles ;  but 
here,  again,  tliere  would  bo  an  obvious  diiiioulty  in  deter- 
mining at  what  rate  an  engine  was  going.  Eight  miles  an 
hour  is  a  pace  which  would  rather  make  country  people  wink, 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  the  engine  miglit  not  be 
going  at  ten  or  twelve  miles  an  hour.  It  is  a  nico  (luostion 
whether  an  engine  t-hat  makes  a  noise  or  an  engine  that  does 
not  nvako  a  noise  is  more  dangerous.  In  the  first  case,  your 
horse  may  be  Irightened,  but  at  least  you  have  a  warning 
of  the  approaching  monster ;  in  the  other  case,  it  is  down  on 
you,  dashing  along  at  ten  miles  an  hour,  before  you  know 
where  you  are.  Under  the  Bill,  country  districts,  including 
many  populous  liamlets  and  villages,  with  children  playing 
in  the  road,  carts  and  gigs  standing  at  doors  or  driving 
along,  Avould  have  been  provided  with  a  fair  siiare  of  tho 
perils  and  oxcitcmcnta  of  IMugby  Junction.  One  of  tho 
sujiporters  of  the  Bill  remarked  that  locomotive  engines 
ouglit  not  to  bo  placed  in  a  worse  position  than  other 
vehicles  of  ft  similar  size  travelling  along  tho  high  road; 
but  pace,  to  say  nothing  of  uoiae,  fire,  aud  smoke,  has 
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Bnrely  something  to  do  with  the  question  of  public  safety. 
This  member  was  disposed  to  put  horses  out  of  ac- 
count. They  are  not  represented  in  Parliament,  and  besides, 
as  he  said,  what  will  not  horses  shy  at  ?  People  who  ride  or 
drive  horses  may  perhaps,  however,  be  disposed  to  think  that 
the  feelings  of  horses  are  entitled  to  some  consideration,  if 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  limbs  and  lives  of  those  who  \ise  them. 
Mr.  Cawley  said  the  time  had  come  when  those  interested  in 
the  use  of  these  locomotives  ought  to  know  what  the  law  was, 
but  he  might  have  satisfied  this  modest  desire  by  a  reference 
to  the  statutes  in  the  library  of  the  House  of  Commons.  We 
have  occasionally  met  a  procession  composed  of  a  man  carry- 
ing a  red  flag  with  a  road-steamer  following  slowly,  in  his 
wake,  and  perhaps  horses  are  trying  to  get  accustomed  to 
this  apparition.  But  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether 
either  men  or  horses  are  quite  ripe  as  yet  for  locomotives, 
with  perhaps  a  long  train  of  trucks  behind  them,  rushing 
along  at  ten  or  twelve  miles  an  hour,  blowing  oif 
smoke,  snorting,  shrieking,  and  scattering  red-hot  cinders 
in  all  directions,  and  then  perhaps  exploding  in  the 
middle  of  the'  road  as  a  pretty  climax.  One  member  who 
gave  his  experiences  in  the  course  of  the  debate  stated  tliat  a 
road-steamer  which  visited  his  neighbourhood  first  broke  up 
the  highway  for  a  mile  or  so  into  holes  and  pits,  and  th^i 
smashed  itself  in  despair.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  drivers  of  locomotives  are  likely  to  be  men  of  a  very 
superior  class,  and  we  have  some  experience  in  to\vn3  of  the 
perils  to  which  the  public  is  exposed  from  wild  waggoners 
and  homicidal  cabmen.  There  is  certainly  something  more 
exciting  than  pleasant  in  the  idea  of  having  men  of  this  sort 
turned  loose  on  steam-engines  all  over  the  country,  whirling 
through  narrow,  twisting  country  lanes,  and  racing  along 
highways. 

It  would  perhaps  have  hardly  been  worth  while  to  notice 
this  happily  abortive  Bill,  if  it  had  not  been  a  measure 
of  a  class  which  seems  to  be  growing  more  numerous  every 
year,  and  in  regar-d'to  which,  we  are  afraid,  public  opinion  is 
not  so  resolute  as  it  should  be.  The  old  sort  of  freedom 
which  consisted  in  the  enjoyment  of  common  and  equal  rights, 
on  the  principle  of  mutual  accommodation  and  give  and  take, 
some  making  way  here  and  others  there,  so  that  all  might 
move  smoothly  along  and  share  alike,  would  seem  to 
be  less  appreciated  than  it  used  to  be.  Nowadays 
each  clique  and  faction  has  its  own  pet  contrivance,  and 
•verything  must  give  way  to  it.  The  question  is  not  how  all 
caa  get  along  together,  but  who  is  to  have  absolute  possession 
of  the  public  ways  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest.  Mr.  Cawley's 
huge  locomotive,  snorting,  fuming,  crashing  over  the  roads, 
and  sweeping  everything  before  it;  may  almost  be  regarded  as 
an  emblem  of  the  rude  intolerance  and  arrogant  pretensions  of 
the  modem  spirit.  Now  the  tramway,  now  the  locomotive, 
claims  the  highway  as  its  own,  and  all  other  traffic,  horse  and 
foot,  carts  and  carriages,  is  expected  to  retire  before  it.  No- 
body will  deny  that  in  their  proper  sphere  tramways  and 
road-steamers  may  be  exceedingly  useful  and  valuable.  We 
have  nothing  to  say  against  them  except  that  they  do  not  seem 
to  us  to  supply  all  the  wants  and  objects  of  life,  and  that  it  is 
rather  hard  that  the  use  of  the  public  highways,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes  in  com- 
mon, should  be  handed  over  for  the  purposes  of  a  minority, 
to  the  serious  inconvenience,  if  not  exclusion,  of  the  rest 
of  ti»e  coaamunity.  The  only  comfort  is  that,  when  the  public 
has  betai  beaten  off,  the  tramways  and  locomotives  will  begin 
to  prey  upon  each  other,  and  in  this  way  public  rights  may 
in  time  bo  restored.  From  this  point  of  view  there  might  be 
a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  Mr.  Cawley's  Bill. 


SOCIAL  BARRIERS. 


nnnE  imnaortal  Dr.  Johnson  once  applied  what  he  supposed  to 
-i-  be  a  crucial  test  to  the  sincerity  of  Mn.  Macaulay's  re- 
publican principles  by  proposing  that  she  should  invite  her  footman 
ici  sit  dow.n  with  them  at  dioHer.  If  a  willingness  to  meet  social 
inferiors  on  equal  t^ms  be  a  fair  test  of  repu'blieaaism,  it  must  be 
granted  tha*  the  aumber  of  genuine  republicans  in  the  world  is 
sixiguhirly  small.  Indeed,  as  is  often  enough  remarked,  the  effect 
of  dftmocratic  political  institutions  is  very  often  to  make  the 
social  bariiers  more  impassable  than  ever.  The  reason  is  obvious 
cnoufih.  An  American  gentleman  can  less  afford  to  put  himself 
into  fanriiliar  relatif«8  with  an  Lish  labourer  in  New  York  than 
aa  Englieh  nobleman  to  talk  easily  to  a  niau  of  the  same  class  at 
htione,  becsuwo  there  is  a  much  greater  risk  that  the  free  and 
enlightened  citiien  wiU  take  unpleasant  liberties.  The  absence  of 
any  recognized  diflerence  makes  the  protection  of  a  certain  reserve 
more  neceiwary.  Invisible  barriers  have  to  be  thrown  up  to  supply 
the  plactt  of  the  old  tangible  distinctions.    In  a  lirst-claes  railway 


carriage  in  England  each  passenger  knows  that  his  fellow- 
travellers  belong,  within  certain  limits,  to  the  same  social  stratum 
with  himself,  and  have  therefore  a  certain  common  understanding 
upon  various  nuitters.  In  an  American  car  he  can  only  say  that 
his  companions  are  not  niggers  ;  but  they  may  be  cajiable  of 
eating  with  their  knives,  of  chewing  tobacco,  and  of  using 
language  which  is  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  conventional 
usage.  You  can  speak  with  much  more  freedom  to  a  fellow- 
traveller  if  you  have  a  well-founded  confidence  that  he  will  not 
reply  by  devotmg  your  eyes  to  eternal  perdition.  In  short,  the 
simple  process  of  shufHing  together  people  who  are  at  the  very 
opposite  ends  of  the  scale  of  civilization  does  not  tend  to  promote 
familiarity.  Its  first  ellect  is  to  cause  the  more  sensitive  units  to 
surround  themselves  with  an  imperceptible  atmosphere  of  general 
repulsion.  In  the  long  run  possibly  the  constant  intermixture 
may  bring  about  a  closer  assimilation ;  but  the  immediate  conse- 
quences— and  "  immediate  "  may  be  interpreted  with  considerable 
latitude — are  very  often  the  reverse  of  what  they  are  sometimes 
hastily  assumed  to  be. 

Part  of  that  phenomenon  which  is  generally  described  as  the 
widening  of  the  gulf  between  different  classes  is  obviously  due 
to  this  simple  fact.  The  destruction  of  a  political  privilege  is 
tacitly  compensated  by  an  increase  of  social  exclusiveness.  When 
we  have  reached  Utopia,  the  existing  awkwardness  will  be  re- 
moved. Man  will  meet  man  on  equal  terms ;  there  will  be  no 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  superior,  and  no  envy  from  the  in- 
ferior. Every  oue  will  take  his  place  naturally,  conscious  that  it 
is  that  for  which  he  is  best  adapted,  and  there  will  be  no  attempt 
to  create  artificial  distinctions  when  those  actually  existing  are 
felt  to  repose  upon  absolute  justice.  Meanwhile  amiable  young 
reformers  are  apt  to  attempt  to  precipitate  the  process.  They  fret 
against  the  barriers  which  have  sprung  up  at  the.  very  moment 
of  their  supposed  destruction.  They  are  shocked  to  discover 
that  their  work  is  only  half  done,  and  try  to  translate  the 
political  into  social  reforms.  They  give  to  working-men 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  sit  down  to  tea  with  tbem, 
and  elaborately  lay  aside  the  prestige  of  superior  rank  and 
education.  They  try  to  talk  to  their  servants  as  if  they  were 
fellow-creatures,  and  as  if  the  stairs  which  separate  the  kitchen 
from  the  parlour  were  not  more  difficult  of  ascent — except  in  a 
merely  physical  sense — than  the  cliffs  of  the  Matterhorn.  That 
such  efforts  are  well  meant  would  be  denied  by  nobody.  They  are 
directed  against  a  real  evil ;  for  one  can  haixlly  consider  it  cOs  part 
of  the  eternal  order  of  things  that  people  whose  bodies  inhabit  the 
same  tenement  should  be  separated  from  each  other  in  spirit  as 
widely  as  though  they  were  denizens  of  ditlijrent  planets.  It  may 
even  be  admitted  further  that  some  people  have  the  happy  art  of 
really  conciliating  by  condescension ;  that  they  can  lay  aside  their 
robes  of  state  without  becoming  more  imposing  in  their  incognito 
than  in  their  official  costume ;  and  that  for  tbem  the  phrase  of 
putting  people  at  their  ease  does  not  really  mean  producing  a 
ganei-al  sense  of  extreme  awkwardness,  and  a  forced  air  of  fami- 
liarity which  is  at  the  very  antipodes  of  the  genuine  article.  A 
man,  however,  and  even  a  woman,  must  be  possessed  not  oidy 
of  singular  benevolence,  but  of  a  singularly  felicitous  maimer, 
if  success  is  to  be  obtained  in  such  an  enterprise.  For  the 
great  majority,  the  fetters  of  custom  have  penetrated  far  too 
deeply  into  their  souls  to  permit  really  fi-ee  action  when  they 
voluntarily  leave  their  accustomed  sphere.  Angels'  visits  are 
proverbially  rare,  and  most  angels  would  probably  find  it  hard  to 
fay  aside  their  wings  £Mid  talk  to  any  mere  mortal  as  to  one  of 
themselves.  More  frequently  they  come  like  the  "  blessed  Glen- 
doveer,"  declaring  only  too  distinctly  "  'Tis  mine  to  speak  and 
yours  to  hear,"  and  conferences  conducted  on  such  terms  may  be 
improving,  but  scarcely  diminish  the  sense  of  constraint. 

Without  denying,  therefore,  the  good  which  may  possibly  be 
effected  by  crossing  the  gulf  when  the  innovator  has  the  happy  dis- 
position necessary  to  ensure  success,  it  is  more  expedient  for  per- 
sons of  colder  temperament  to  ask  what  are  the  real  difficulties  to 
be  surmounted.  When  we  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  obstacles 
which  retard  the  advent  of  the  millennium,  we  may  expect  to  aid 
in  removing  them  by  j  udicious  effort,  though  we  cannot  hope  to 
overleap  them  at  a  bound.  The  obstacle  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken  is  the  most  palpable,  and  is  the  inevitable  result  of  an  un- 
settled state  of  society.  When  nobody  is  quite  certain  of  his 
position,  and  everybody  is  trying  to  tread  on  his  neighbour's 
toes,  the  result  must  be  a  widespread  feeling  of  awkwardness. 
ViUgarity,  in  the  most  general  sense,  is  the  product  of  an 
attempt  to  assume  habits  of  thought,  or  dress,  or  manner,  not  as 
the  spontaneous  expression  of  our  own  taste,  but  as  a  conscious 
imitation  of  other  people's  taste.  When  a  servant  ti-ies  to  adopt 
her  mistress's  fashions,  or  an  upstart  tries  to  ape  an  old  aristocracy, 
or  an  Indian  wears  Manchester  prints  instead  of  his  native 
costume,  the  sawe  sense  of  incongruity  is  produced.  Perfect 
manners,  it  is  said,  ai-a  to  be  found  only  in  the  uncontaminated 
East,  because  there  everybody  has  a  traditional  code  of  be- 
haviour from  which  he  never  thinks  of  deviating,  and  which  has 
become  a  second  nature  to  him  j  and  therefore,  as  long  as  an  in- 
cessant struggle  of  classes  continues,  we  shall  all  feel  more  or 
less  uncomfortable  in  each  other's  presence.  But,  even  assuming 
this  difficulty  to  be  removed  in  a  few  centuries,  another  threatens 
to  be  more  permanent.  We  cannot  look  forw;u'd  to  any  rime  at 
which  cultivation  will  be  uniformly  diffused.  So  fur  as  we  can 
see,  the  differences  are  likely  to  grow  rather  wider  tlum  narrower. 
In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  about  the  levelling  tendencies  of 
democracy,  the  dilierences  of  fortune  increase  most  rapidly  in  the 
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most  democratic  countries.  Millionaires  on  a  scale  hitherto  unpre- 
cedented become  daily  commoner  in  New  York,  whilst  the  work- 
man's wages,  if  they  rise  at  all,  rise  only  by  imperceptible  degrees. 
Intellectual  differences  seem  to  follow  the  same  law.  The  more 
science  extends,  for  example,  the  greater  are  the  exertions  required 
to  be  decently  familiar  with  its  results.  It  takes  the  study  of  many 
years  to  be  an  accomplished  chemist  or  mathematician  ;  and  there- 
fore it  becomes  daily  more  hopeless  for  the  bulk  of  mankind  who 
have  to  live  by  manual  labour  to  acquire  any  knowledge  worth 
having  upon  such  subjects.  The  self-taught  genius  has  daily  a 
harder  task  before  him ;  for  the  condition  of  making  additions  to 
our  knowledge  is  familiarity  with  the  vast  masses  of  knowledge 
accumulated  by  the  labours  of  preceding  generations. 

There  must  thus  remain  a  fundamental  difference,  tending  rather 
to  increase  than  to  diminish,  between  people  at  opposite  ends 
of  the  social  scale.  For  really  easy  intercourse  something  like  a 
community  of  interests  is  requisite.  In  order  to  enjoy  a  man's 
society,  you  must  be  capable  at  least  of  sympathizing  with  his 
favourite  pursuits.  If  your  whole  knowledge,  for  example,  of 
natural  history  is  confined  to  recognizing  an  empirical  distinc- 
tion between  a  horse  and  a  cow,  how  can  you  profitably 
talk  upon  such  subjects  to  a  man  whose  mind  is  a  walking 
British  Museum H  The  region  in  which  he  habitually  dwells 
is  for  you  closed  by  doors  which  it  is  impossible  to  pass.  This 
difficulty  is  of  course  merely  suggested  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  tolerably  intelligent  person  who  has 
never  got  beyond  the  asses'  bridge  may  converse  profitably  with  a 
person  whose  mathematical  speculations  are  so  profound  as  to  be 
intelligiBle  to  only  half  a  dozen  persons  in  Europe.  But  that  is 
because  mathematics,  however  deeply  immersed  a  man  may  be  in 
the  study,  fills  only  one  division  of  his  intellect.  Even  the  deepest  of 
mathematicians  can  take  a  keen  interest  in  the  cooking  of  a  mutton 
chop,  to  say  nothing  of  such  subjects  as  poetry,  or  politics,  or 
theology,  which  may  be  said  to  have  a  universal  human  interest. 
Extend,  however,  the  same  principle  to  other  departments  of 
intellectual  activity.  Take  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  great  currents  of  European  speculation,  and  place 
him  in  contact  with  an  ordinary  ploughman,  whose  whole 
intellectual  apparatus  has  been  provided  at  a  village  school. 
How  can  they  find  real  pleasure  in  each  other's  society  ?  The 
ploughman  can  of  course  traverse  only  an  infinitesimal  part  of 
the  philosopher's  sphere  of  thought,  arid  the  philosopher,  however 
amiable,  will  in  time  grow  weary  of  talk  about  petty  parish  gossip, 
or  even  reflections  upon  agriculture  from  a  purely  bucolic  point  of 
view.  The  answer,  indeed,  may  be  easily  given.  Such  a  differ- 
ence need  not  cause  any  sense  of  awkwardness.  If  the  ploughman 
is  intelligent  enough  to  admit  the  value  of  a  philosophy  which 
he  cannot  imderstand,  and  therefore  to  pay  due  respect  to  philo- 
sophers ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  philosopher  is  not  too 
pedantic  to  take  an  interest  in  simple  human  passions  and  troubles, 
they  have  a  common  ground  upon  which  each  may  give  and  take 
some  useful  information.  Unluckily  it  is  just  on  this  ground  that 
the  discord  is  likely  to  be  most  complete.  The  ploughman  pro- 
bably takes  an  interest  in  the  rate  of  wages,  and  attributes  his  bad 
pay  to  a  certain  inherent  meanness  on  the  part  of  the  nearest 
farmer ;  the  philosopher  can  only  reply  by  statements  about  the 
wages-fund  and  Malthus,  which  to  his  interlocutor  are  as  consoling 
as  a  text  in  Hebrew.  The  ploughman  finds  consolation  in 
the  doctrines  of  a  Methodist  preacher ;  and  the  philosopher,  if  he 
belongs  to  a  certain  class  of  thinkers,  is  unable  even  to  conceive 
how  anybody  should  regard  a  Methodist  as  anything  but  a  curious 
survival  of  archaic  forms  of  belief.  It  is  not  merely  that  one  man 
knows  a  certain  list  of  facts  of  which  the  other  has  never  heard, 
but  that  their  whole  methods  of  thought  are  jarring  and  mutually 
exc\^sive.  Add  to  this  that  tlie  philosopher  feels  that  his  pro- 
spenty  in  a  democratic  state  of  society  depends  very  much  on  the 
ploughman's  good  will ;  while  the  ploughman  is  much  inclined  to 
class  the  philosopher  with  the  numerous  blood-suckers  whom  ho 
considers  to  be  living  on  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  there  are  a  good  many  obstacles,  even  if  all  political  differ- 
onoes  were  levelled,  to  a  comfortable  intercourse  between  different 
classes.  Our  ploughmen  and  philosophers,  however,  are  merely 
special  instances  of  a  want  of  harmony  which  might  be  illustrated 
in  a  thousand  different  waj's.  The  misfortune  is  that  the  old 
definition  of  contemporaries  has  practicaily  ceased  to  be  true. 
Of  people  alive  at  this  moment,  many  are  really  living  in  remote 
periods  of  the  past ;  others  are  really  living  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  not  a  few  are  aspiring  at  least  to  live  in  the  twentieth. 
When  all  people  who  inhabit  the  same  planet  at  the  same  time 
are  truly  contemporary,  the  barriers  which  now  divide  them  may 
disappear  ;  for,  though  not  at  the  same  level,  they  may  bo  in  the 
same  Hcale  of  thinking  beings ;  but  the  process  of  effecting  the 
change  is  likely  to  bo  something  of  the  slowest. 


CATIIKDRAI,  LKOrSLATIOX. 

THE  Cathedral  legislation  of  thirty  years  ago  is  one  of  tho 
groat  blots  of  the  Stiitute  Hook,  and  inrty  widl  si^rvo  as  a  stand- 
ing beacon  to  reformers  of  all  kinds.  U  n  liard  to  say  which 
■wero  the  worst  and  most  discrtidilablo,  the  abuses  or  tho  remedies; 
and,  considering  wlinl  tho  nbuscis  wore,  this  is  saying  a  good  deal. 
'Ifio  men  who  undertook  to  purge  and  reform  the  cnthedrals  found 
a  grenl  and  historif^iil  organization,  euoitnoun  resources,  and  vmt 
and  pressing  popular  wants  ;  they  found  the  wants  not  attended 


to  nor  even  recognized,  the  resources  scandalously  misappropriated 
and  wasted,  the  organization — in  itself  a  perfect  and  admirable 
machine  capable  of  infinite  applications  and  untold  work — at  a 
dead  standstill  for  want  of  adequate  objects,  and  of  zeal  and  in- 
telligence to  find  them.  These  were  the  abuses,  heavy  and 
serious  enough.  How  were  they  dealt  with  by  the  politicians  who 
professed  to  be  filled  with  righteous  indignation  at  the  uselessness 
of  the  cathedrals,  at  their  failure  to  fulfil  public  duties  and  to  benefit 
the  nation  ?  Not  venturing  to  destroy,  they  damaged  and  maimed 
the  machine,  so  as  to  make  it  as  useless  as  possible — quite  as  use- 
less as  it  ever  had  been  in  its  worst  days;  they  alienated,  and  for 
a  long  while  frittered  away,  resources  which  they  did  not  know 
how  to  apply  ;  and  as  to  the  popular  wants  of  the  country,  they 
had  but  one  idea  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  were  to  be  met — 
namely,  by  multiplying  livings  with  starvation  incomes.  Filled 
with  the  narrowness  and  conceit  of  a  period  singularly  shallow  in 
its  political  doctrines  and  meagre  in  its  practical  measures  of  policy, 
they  did  not  choose  to  take  the  trouble  to  master  the  rationale  of 
the  cathedral  system.  The  Chapters  certainly  did  not  come  before 
the  nation  or  the  Church  with  clean  hands,  but  they  did  not  want 
able  and  learned  spokesmen,  who,  if  the  reformers  had  chosen  to 
listen,  made  it  abundantly  clear  what  cathedrals  were  meant  to 
be,  and  might  still  be  made.  But,  for  the  hasty  and  priggish 
legislation  of  the  time,  learning  was  too  cumbrous,  and  real  intel- 
ligence, with  its  largeness  and  its  depth,  too  troublesome.  The 
Cathedral  Act  of  1 840  broke  down  the  cathedral  system  with 
axes  and  hammers.  Cathedrals,  various  in  history  and  in  circum- 
stances as  they  varied  in  form  and  size,  were  all  condemned  to  a 
pinched  and  dull  uniformity  of  staff  and  function.  Throughout 
the  Act  there  is  not  a  trace  to  be  found  of  any  design  or  even  in- 
direct endeavour  to  stimulate  and  improve  the  efficiency  of  the 
cathedrals,  either  as  places  of  solemn  popular  worship  or  as  centres 
of  ecclesiastical  action.  The  one  idea  was  reduction ;  reduction 
stringent  and  indiscriminate,  so  as  to  leave  as  large  a  balance  as 
could  be  gathered  from  the  vast  capitular  estates  for  the  new  fund 
which  was  to  be  administered  by  the  new  Commission.  The 
framers  of  the  Act  had  not  the  faintest  understanding  of  what  a 
cathedral  was  intended  to  be  ;  it  never  entered  their  minds  that 
it  ever  could  be  made  of  any  use,  except  to  provide  places 
of  reward  and  easy  work  for  exactly  the  same  class  of  clergymen 
as  those  under  whom  the  cathedral  system  had  become  a  great 
system  of  sinecures.  That  it  could  be  a  popular  institution,  a 
connecting  link  between  the  Church  and  the  masses,  a  sphere  for 
high  enthusiasm  and  effective  work,  evidently  never  crossed  the 
minds  of  those  who  drew  up  the  clauses  of  the  Act.  That  it  left 
deans  and  canons,  with  diminished  incomes  indeed,  but  also  to  their 
old-fashioned  poorness  of  thought  as  to  the  duties  and  services  for 
which  they  existed,  did  not  trouble  the  cathedral  reformers.  They 
had  done  enough  by  cutting  down  the  number  of  canons  to  the 
number  of  the  four  seasons ;  the  reform  was  effected  by  their  being 
made  few,  and  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  by  these  shrunk-up 
Chapters,  with  their  magnificent  fabrics  and  their  pitiable  and 
unworthy  resources  for  divine  worship  within  them,  the  Act  left 
that  alone.  Personally,  it  was  very  indulgent  to  the  convenience  and 
the  interests  of  the  deans  and  canons ;  but  in  their  public  capacity 
it  did  nothing  to  remove  their  difficulties  if  they  should  be  minded 
to  infuse  new  vigour  into  a  system  hampered  and  paralysed  at 
every  turn  with  the  growth  of  vested  interests,  and  the  claims  of 
chartered  and  privileged  indolence.  No  important  change  has 
perhaps  ever  been  made  in  England  marked  by  so  great  ignor- 
ance, such  vexatious  carelessness,  and  such  discreditable  want  of 
sympathy  with  the  higher  purposes  of  the  institution  supposed  to 
be  reformed,  as  the  Cathedral  Act  of  1840.  That  the  cathedrals 
have  survived  its  mischievous  and  deadening  effects  is  due  to  the 
rise  of  a  spirit  in  the  Church  and  in  the  people  which  the  policy 
of  that  Act  did  its  best  to  stifle  and  defeat  by  anticipation. 

As  long  as  the  cathedrals,  taking  the  hint  given  them  by  the 
Act,  conlined  themselves  to  their  old  groove  and  simply  went  on 
in  tho  received  way,  doing  very  little  and  venturing  on  nothing 
new,  the  Act  appeared  merely  to  be  one  of  rough  and  hasty 
spoliation,  of  which  the  gains  were  not  very  satisfactorily  ad- 
ministered. But  as  soon  as  the  cathedrals  began  to  wake  into 
something  like  life,  and  uses  were  found  for  them  which  had  not 
been  thought  of  before,  it  became  clear  how  recklessly  and  un- 
skilfully the  legislators  of  1 840  had  dealt  with  the  grave  interests 
with  which  they  had  meddled.  One  result  soon  showed  itself. 
The  cathedral  reformers  had  taken  care  that  a  Chapter  should  be 
reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  number.  Probably  assuming  that 
they  never  could  have  anything  serious  to  do,  the  Act  had  made 
no  provision  that  they  should  bo  elUcient.  Deans  and  canons 
necessarily  grow  old,  and  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  a  great 
and  magnificent  cathedral,  the  ornament  and  central  shrine,  it 
might  be,  of  some  great  city,  falling  under  the  management  of  a 
body  of  sick  and  worn-out  old  men,  past  all  real  work— perhaps 
past  (!ven  tho  outward  pretence  of  it.  No  margin  being  allowed, 
no  provision  being  made  for  retirement,  and  human  infirmity  doing 
its  natural  work,  it  is  no  wonder  that  in  many  inetances  the  slender 
staff  of  tho  cathedrals  broke  down.  In  these  splendid  and  costly 
palaces  of  religion  there  were  not  men  to  represent  it,  and  cathedral 
services  became  a  proverb  for  tho  meanness  and  slovenliness  of  their 
arrangement.  The  want  of  strength,  tho  want  of  men,  the  want  of 
relays  of  workers,  have  been  felt  wherever  a  cathedral  has  tried  to 
rise  to  what  may  be  expected  from  its  place  and  opportunities.  It  is 
undermanned  for  all  tho  various  functions  whicli  more  iiitellij^ent 
thouglit  and  greiiler  religious  carnestneHs  have  found  for  it;  it  is 
undermanned  anyhow ;  but  it  is  further  undermanned,  because  it 
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is  served  by  men  on  whose  time  and  work  it  has  not  an  exclusive, 
ec&rcely  even  a  prior,  claim  ;  and  it  is  still  as  much  encumbered 
as  ever  with  exhausted  and  useless  members,  for  whom  no  fair 
mode  of  retirement  was  ever  thought  of  till  the  partial  and  make- 
shift Act  of  two  years  ago.  No  cathedral  ever  begins  to  stir 
without  feeling  itself  crippled,  without  becoming  another  example 
of  the  fatal  improvidence  which  thirty  years  ago  threw  away  an 
invaluable  inheritance,  and  upset  and  deranged  and  half  destroyed 
a  great  machinery,  instead  of  patiently  and  wisely  trying  to  make 
it  fulfil  its  purpose. 

The  Act,  besides  the  radical  fault  of  its  sweeping  and  undis- 
tinguishing  uniformity  of  cathedral  constitution,  is  full  of  in- 
stances of  blundering  and  short-sighted  arrangements,  which,  in 
spite  of  subsequent  corrections  and  amendments,  still  cause  em- 
barrassment to  those  who  have  to  be  guided  by  it,  or  to  carry  it 
out.  But  it  does  in  one  point  profess  to  look  forward,  and  provide 
the  possibility  of  mitigating  its  inconveniences.  It  actually  pro- 
vides for  the  possible  re-endowment  of  suspended  canonries. 
There  is  a  kind  of  grim  cynicism  about  the  clause  which  gives  this 
liberty  of  re-endowment ;  for  the  re-endowment  which  it  mainly 
contemplates,  and  which  it  empowers  Chapters  to  make,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  out  of  the  "  divisible  corporate  revenues  remaining  to 
the  said  Chapters,  after  paying  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Cotnmissimers 
the  profits  from  the  suspended  canonrg."  The  Chapters  have  leave 
given  to  mulct  themselves  out  of  their  diminished  corporate 
revenues,  to  fill  up  the  gaps  made  by  the  Act,  and  to  restore 
new  canonries  in  place  of  others  which  are  "suspended  "  in  the 
same  breath.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  power  has  not 
been  put  in  action,  either  by  the  Chapters,  or,  as  the  Act  also  seems, 
according  to  the  Attorney-General,  to  permit,  by  private  gifts, 
although  the  present  Bishop  of  Lichfield  endeavoured  to  give  it 
vitality.  The  conditions  were  not  inviting,  and  the  provision  has  re- 
mained a  dead  letter.  But  at  least  it  atiords  a  groimd  for  further 
action.  Jf  the  Act  of  1 840,  professedly  at  least,  looked  not  un- 
favourably on  the  restoration  of  places  in  cathedrals,  and  on  a 
possible  increase  of  their  clergy,  it  cannot  be  said,  at  a  time  when 
cathedrals  have  begun  to  show  something  of  what  they  may  do 
for  the  Church,  that  it  is  too  late,  or  too  great  a  departure  from 
the  established  order  of  things,  to  propose  practical  measures 
for  reinforcing  the  cathedral  body.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope's  Bill, 
which  was  read  a  second  time  on  Wednesday,  really  goes  not  a 
step  beyond  the  principle  accepted  in  the  Act  of  1 840 ;  but  it 
regards  this  principle  as  one  which  may  seriously  be  carried  into 
effect,  and  relieves  it  of  the  absurdity  thrown  round  it  by  the 
terms  and  conditions  under  which  the  Act  of  1 840  lets  it  in. 
It  puts  aside  the  suppositions  that  it  is  Chapters  who,  in  the  first 
instance,  should  re-endow  the  canonries  just  taken  from  them, 
and  that  it  should  be  only  allowable  to  revive  suspended  canonries, 
but  not  to  create  fresh  stalls.  It  simply  lays  down,  broadly  and 
generally,  that  plans  may  be  laid  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission by  the  Chapters,  with  the  sanction  of  their  visitors,  for 
establishing  by  restoration  or  creation  additional  canonries,  and 
accepting  endowment  for  them.  It  merely  enlarges  a  liberty 
already  given  ;  but  it  gives  it  free  from  the  ambiguities,  difficulties, 
and  restiictions  which  have  liindered  the  exercise  of  this  liberty. 
And  when  the  prospect  is  considered  of  the  enlarging  and  unsus- 
pected possibilities  of  usefulness  in  the  cathedrals,  and  account  is 
taken  of  the  growing  demands  of  religion,  of  the  increased  im- 
portance of  concentration  and  joint  action,  and  of  the  advantage 
of  attaching  to  places  fuU  of  every  kind  of  interest,  such  as  the 
cathedrals,  the  sympathies  of  all  classes  and  orders  of  Church 
people,  the  liberty  asked  for  is  not  toe  great,  and  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be  used  with  important  benefit  to  the  Church. 

The  Bill  rightly  leaves  as  open  as  possible  all  the  details  and 
conditions  of  any  arrangements  that  may  be  made  for  increasing 
the  stiitt'  of  the  cathedrals.  But,  in  giving  facilities  for  these 
arrangements,  it  indicates  one  special  reason  why  this  liberty  of 
establishing  new  canonries  is  asked  for,  and  it  gives  prominence 
to  one  very  important  provision  which  should  accompany  them, 
the  pressing  need  of  which  is  becoming  more  anJ  more  recognized 
throughout  the  Church.  One  chief  reason  why  new  canonries  are 
felt  to  be  80  desirable  is  that  they  would  afford  the  means  of 
connecting  with  the  cathedrals,  as  diocesan  centres,  definite  offices 
and  functions  belonging  to  the  organization  of  the  diocese. 
Working  heads  of  the  Church  Societies,  inspectors  of  religious 
instruction,  itinerating  preachers,  and  other  clearly  defined 
officers  of  superintendence,  administration,  and  organized  teach- 
ing which  are  likely  more  and  more  to  grow  as  the  Church 
extends  its  work  and  finds  new  duties  to  be  done,  may  with 
the  greatest  advantage  be  joined  in  membership  with  the 
great  central  church  of  the  diocese.  The  provision  which  we 
refer  to  is  one  which  speaks  of  limiting  the  tenure  of  the  canonry 
to  a  term  of  years,  and  making  this  tenure  dependent  on  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  assigned  to  the  holder.  The  embodiment 
of  this  idea  is  a  most  valuable  and  original  part  of  the  BiU.  In 
truth,  the  efficiency  of  the  service  of  the  Church,  compared  with,, 
other  public  services,  depends  on  the  degree  in  which  we  become 
familiar  with  this  idea  of  a  man  retiring  from  its  re.-ponsibilities 
and  duties  when  he  can  no  longer  discharge  them.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  correlative  of  such  an  obligation  is  a  system 
of  pensions  in  some  form  or  other.  It  is  also  obvious  that 
there  are  great  difficulties  in  the  application  of.  this 
idea,  and  in  the  establishment  of  a  peiisiou  or  retiring  fund. 
There  are  great  departnibuts  of  Church  minislration  and  service 
where  it  would  be  vain,  and  perhaps  mischievous,  to  apply  it. 
But  there  are  others  where,  with  fairness  and  justice,  it  might  be, 


partially  at  least,  brought  into  play ;  and  cathedral  offices,  with 
the  calls  on  them  for  special  aptitudes,  and  for  full  vigour  and 
efficiency  if  the  work  of  the  cathedral  is  to  be  properly  carried  on, 
seem  specially  fitted  to  receive  the  salutary  action  of  a  fair  retiring 
system,  A  man  may  do  priceless  service  in  a  parish  long  after  he 
is  too  old  to  do  the  work  which  deans  and  canons,  in  their  special 
positions,  ought  to  be  equal  to  doing.  The  more  the  idea  takes 
hold  of  the  public  mind  and  the  public  imagination  that  great  Church 
functions  are  no  more  than  great  military  or  civil  functions  free- 
holds for  life,  but  depend  on  the  necessary  qualifications  for  their 
discharge,  the  better  for  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  the  more 
hopeful  for  its  prospects  in  the  future. 


SCHOOLMASTERS  ON  SPELLING. 

THREATENED  men  are  said  to  live  long ;  we  therefore  have 
some  hopes  of  the  English  tongue.  Otherwise  we  should 
begin  to  fear  when  we  see  the  enemies  who  are  arrayed  against  it. 
We  cannot  say  that  we  ever  before  heard  either  of  the  National 
Union  of  Elementary  Teachers  or  of  the  Educational  Institute  of 
Scotland;  but  we  conceive  that  education,  especially  in  the  form 
of  "  elementary  teaching,"  includes  the  art  of  spelling — that  is,  the 
art  of  using  the  "  elementa  "  or  A  B  C.  When,  therefore.  Ele- 
mentary Teachers  and  Educational  Institutes  conspire  to  teach 
people  to  spell  wrongly,  it  is  something  like  a  betrayal  of  the 
citadel  by  its  defenders.  What  is  to  be  said  to  people  who  "  desire 
to  secure  the  maximum  of  advantage  with  the  minimum  of  change," 
and  who  go  and  propose  to  write  sitg  for  citg,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  write  cir,  cervice,  and  celf  for  sir,  service,  and  self  ? 
Perhaps,  however,  it  is  not  to  be  at  the  same  time,  but  we  are  tO' 
be  sent  backwards  and  forwards  and  round,  round,  round.  Any- 
how, sir  is  to  be  spelt  cir — whether  all  words  beginning  with  s 
are  to  be  so  served  (go  cerved?)  we  are  not  told.  But  city  is  to 
be  spelled  sitg  only  "  if  the  changes  are  to  be  carried  further,"  in 
which  case  g  and  c  soft  are  to  be  "  abolished  altogether."  This  is 
beyond  us ;  but  it  would  seem  as  if  c  soft  was  to  be  treated  like  a 
victim  for  sacrifice,  to  be  cockered  and  pampered  for  a  season  and 
then  to  be  abolished  altogether.  After  being  allowed  for  a  while 
to  annex  sir  and  service,  it  is  in  the  end  to  be  driven  out  of  ciiy 
and  centre.  But  we  mark  that  it  is  only  the  "  perfervidum  in- 
genium  "  of  the  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland  which  goes  so 
far  as  this.  The  Scotch  Committee,  "  convened "  by  Mr.  J. 
Macarthur,  was  appointed  "  to  co-operate  with  the  English  Com- 
mittee in  the  endeavour  to  devise  some  practical  scheme  of  lessen- 
ing the  anomalies  of  our  present  orthography  " ;  but  the  English 
Committee  did  not  look  on  these  special  vagaries  of  their  Scottish 
yokefellows  as  being  "practical  schemes."  Both  Committees, 
however,  English  and  Scotch,  agree  in  ruling  that  the  history  of 
the  English  language  is  a  matter  of  no  importance.  We  are 
told  in  a  style  so  grand  as  to  be  almost  beyond  our  understanding — 

I.  This  Committee  having  considered  the  etymological  objection,  is  of 
opinion  that  any  disadvantage  in  this  respect  would  be  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  educational  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  simplilicatioB 
of  spelling. 

Perhaps  we  are  not  so  fully  alive  as  we  ought  to  be  to  educa- 
tional advantages  ;  perhaps  our  own  education  may  have  been 
neglected  in  these  matters.  To  us  it  seems  that  an  anomaly  here 
and  there  is  cheaply  purchased,  so  long  as  we  are  able  by  its  means 
to  trace  out  the  history  of  a  word  or  class  of  words.  Thus  for 
instance  in  the  group  of  which  we  spoke  in  a  former  article,  candle, 
chandler,  chandelier,  in  their  somewhat  inconsistent  spelling  and  • 
pi'onunciation,  preserve  the  history  of  the  several  stages  of  the 
English  language  at  which  they  crept  into  it.  Arguments  like 
these  however,  "the  etymological  objection,"  the  Committee  has 
considered  and  cast  aside.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  feel  abashed, 
perhaps  we  ought  to  cast  aside  our  old-world  difficulties  on  the 
spot,  when  we  are  told  in  this  lordly  fashion  that  they  are  nothing 
worth.  But  we  confess  that  we  should  be  more  inclined  to  bow 
down  if  we  had  the  fiiintest  notion  who  it  is  that  is  ordering  us  in 
this  fashion  to  forsake  the  error  of  our  ways.  We  have  said  that  our 
darkness  is  such  that  we  never  before  heard  either  of  the  English 
Union  or  of  the  Scottish  Institute  in  their  corporate  character. 
And  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  are  no  wiser  when  we  read 
over  the  names  of  their  leading  members.  We  do  not  know 
what  may  be  the  claims  of  Mr.  W.  Osborne,  the  English  Presi- 
dent, oruf  Mr.  J.  Macarthur,  the  Scottish  Convener,  to  be  listened 
to  on  such  a  matter;  all  we  can  say  is  that,  of  the  list  of  names 
which  follow  theirs,  there  is  not  one  of  which  we  ever  before 
heard,  and  that  we  mark  that,  among  those  whose  names  are 
followed  by  any  letters  denoting  a  degree,  that  of  B.A.  seems  to 
be  the  most  usual.  It  is  perhaps  our  own  fault,  but,  as  things 
stand,  to  us  the  grand  language  of  the  liesolutions  seems  perhaps 
just  a  trille  too  grand  fur  tiiose  who  put  it  forth. 
The  second  resolution  runs  thus  : — 

II.  The  Committee  having  also  considered  the  cases  of  certain  words 
.similar  in  sound  but  different  in  meaning,  is  of  opinion  that  as  there  is  no 
diflieulty  in  perceiving  the  meaning  ol'such  words,  in  the  spoken  language, 
there  need  be  no  diliiculty  in  the  written  language. 

Here  again  we  are  a  little  puzzled  by  the  lofty  style  of  our  in- 
structors, but  by  looking  through  the  list  of  words  which  are  to 
be  altered,  we  think  we  have  got  a  glimmering  of  its  meaning. 
]\'ril(t  is  to  be  spelt  rite,  while  rite  is  still  to  be  spelt  rite — what 
is  to  become  of  right  and  wright  we  are  not  told  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  Elementary  Teucheis  think  that  people  may  be  left  to  find  out 
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from  the  context  whether  rite  stands  for  scrihere  or  for  rifus.  Our 
argument  of  course  is  that  four  wholly  distinct  words,  to  which, 
through  mere  idleness,  we  have  got  to  give  the  same  sound,  are 
still  distinguished,  find  the  history  of  each  is  pointed  out,  as  long  as 
each  keeps  its  distinct  and  appropriate  spelling.  But  the  Com- 
mittee, who  are  not  troubled  at  rite  being  used  both  for  scrihere 
and  for  ritus,  become  offended  at  certain  other  cases  of  supposed 
ambiguity : — 

The  ambiguity  in  such  senteaces  as  the  following  would  be  removed  by 
a  change  of  spelling.  "  I  read  a  book,"  may  mean,  '•  1  am  reading,"  or, 
"  I  did  read  a  book."  The  Present  Tense  would  be  "  I  reed,"  Past  Tense 
«  I  led." 

"  The  boy  made  a  bow  "  may  mean,  -"-the  boy  made  obeisance,"  or,  "  the 
boy  made  an  instrument  for  shooting  arrows."  The-  latter  should  be, 
■"  The  boy  made  a  bo  ". 

The  latter  of  these  two  cases  is  a  thorougJily  good  instance  of  the 
reckless  way  in  which  these  innovators  set  to  work.  It  is  plain 
that  they  do  not  see  that  the  two  meanings  of  the  word  hoio  are 
really  the  same.  Boio,  arcus,  and  loiu,  obeisance  are  simply 
different  shades  of  meaning  of  the  same  word.  Each  means  some- 
thing which  is  bowed  (biitjan,  bedpan).  We  have  known  people 
who  made  no  difference  in  the  pronunciation,  and  though  boiv= 
arcus  is  commonly  sounded  bo,  yet  the  bo2v  of  a  ship,  which  is 
essentially  the  same  word,  is  always  sounded  in  the  same  way  as 
bow— obeisance.  If  we  made  the  distinction  in  spelling  which  the 
Elementally  Teachers  want  us  to  make,  we  should  be  making  a 
distinction  where  there  really  is  none,  and  we  should  be  wiping 
out  a  piece  of  historj'  by  getting  rid  of  the  proofs  of  the  original 
identity  of  the  two  words. 

When  we  look  through  the  proposed  vocabulary  for  "  optional 
spelling,"  it  is  plain  that  the  whole  thing  goes  on  the  principle  of 
paying  no  regard  whatever  to  the  history  of  words,  but  of  ruth- 
lessly wiping  out  everything  which  shows  from  what  quarter 
they  have  come,  and  every  mark  of  earlier  and  fuller  pronunciation. 
We  need  hardly  go  much  further  when  knight  and  night  are  both 
to  be  written  rii'^e,  when  knee,  kneel,  and  knot  are  cut  down  to  nee, 
.neel,  and  7iot,  and  when  one  is  to  be  written  won,  while  won  seem- 
ingly stays  as  it  is.  As  for  the  proposed  beheading  of  Icnee  and 
kneel,  is  not  Mr.  Trollope  in  some  measure  the  guilty  cause  ?  Or 
was  his  MS.  seized  on  by  some  one  in  the  interest  of  the  Elemen- 
tary Teachers,  and  was  the  immortal  breeches-maker,  whose  name  in 
all  reason  ought  to  have  been  Kneejit,  cut  down  to  Neejit  according 
to  some  phonetic  theory  ?  Yet  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  use  the 
word  phonetic,  for  our  Elementary  Teachers,  English  and  Scottish, 
are  at  least  not  phonetic  in  the  worst  sense.  They  are  satisfied 
with  the  Koman  alphabet ;  they  ask  us  to  make  some  very  queer 
spellings  out  of  the  letters  which  we  are  used  to,  but  they  do  not 
ask  us  to  use  any  new  letters,  or  to  stick  any  of  the  old  ones  round 
about  with  dots  or  marks,  above,  below,  or  on  both  sides.  And  in 
one  point  they  have  lighted,  though  seemingly  quite  by  chance, 
upon  the  right  principle  for  reforming  spelling,  if  spelling  is  to  be 
reformed  at  all.  They  have  got  hold  of  the  fact,  though  they  do 
not  seem  to  understand  it,  that  in  some  of  the  old  editions  of  the 
best  English  writers  spellings  are  to  be  found  which  are  de- 
cidedly to  be  preferred  to  those  which  are  now  in  use.  Thus  they 
tell  us  :— 

The  following  modes  of  spelling  are  found  in  the  early  editions  of  Shak- 
spearc,  Milton,  Spenser,  Tyndale,  VVicIiff,  Chaucer,  and  other  old  authors  : — 
tung — tongue  ;  forea — foreign  ;  plow — plough  ;  yung — young  ;  frend — 
friend  ;  focld — field  ;  crumb — crum  ;  delite — delight ;  dsre — door ;  flud — 
nood. 

And  again,  after  giving  a  list  of  reprints  of  several  older  writers 
from  Chaucer  to  Milton,  they  go  on  to  say, 

An  examination  of  these  reprints  will  show,  that  altho  thei-e  was  no  fixt 
standard  of  spelling  at  tlic  time,  the  same  word  being  often  spelt  in  severnl 
dillercnt  ways  on  the  same  page,  yet  that  in  a  very  large  number  of  words 
the  most  cutnmon  mode  of  spelling  many  words  used  by  the  eai-Iy  writers 
was  more  simple  and  more  ia  accordance  with  the  proaunciatioa  than  the 
eurrcnt  spelling. 

Thus  in  tlie  editions  referred  to,  we  seldom  or  never  meet  with  the  b  in 
debt,  diiubt;  the  y  in  sovereign,  foreign  ;  the  c  in  head,  heart ;  <jli  in  delight ; 
c  in  scent,  sciim ;  w  in  whole;  s  in  isle,  island;  h  in  lamb,  crumb;  the  i  in 
believe,  field,  &c.,  and  so  of  many  otiier  instances. 

With  regard  to  other  anomalous  words,  such  as  flood,  blood,  prove,  move, 
shoe,  &.C,  altlio  tltc  pFosont  spelling  of  those  words  was  common  at  the  time 
reftri-ed  to,  still  the  simpler  fonas  of  spelling  them  is  often  met  with  us  fliid, 
bind,  proov,  moov,  shoo,  fee. 

In  fact  tlierc  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  a  difficult  or  anomalous  spoiling 
for  v,liich  a  simpler  form  may  not  bo  found  in  the  editions  of  the  old 
Authors  given  above. 

All  this  is  perfectly  true,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  it  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  the  spelling  has  been  changed,  and  it  would  be 
a  gveiit  gain  it  there  were  any  reasonable  chance  of  getting  back  the 
older  spelling.  But  why  ?  Not  simply  because  a  particular  spell- 
ing couics  nearer  to  modiTU  pronuncuition,  but  because  the  older 
spoiling  is  in  most  cases — wo  do  not  say  in  all — the  most  etyiiio- 
logically  correct.  In  innny  of  those  W(n'ds  the  later  spellings  wipo 
out  some  ]):<vt  of  the  history  of  the  word  or  suggest  a  wrong  notion 
as  to  its  origin.  We  have  ulreiuly  said  that,  it  anybody,  I'jiglish 
or  Scotcli,  Elementary  'i'eacher  or  anything  elso,  can  persuade  the 
worlil  to  wi  ite  liuiy  iiisleiid  ol  tongue,  we  nIjuII  bo  ready  to  rejoice 
in  his  triumph,  though  we  nro  not  daring  enough  to  offer  to  bear 
the  lieat  of  tlio  battle  along  wilii  him.  So  it  will  bo  well  if 
ho  (.nn  get  rid  of  the  g  in  foreign,  wliich  has  crept  in  whore 
it  lias  no  businesa  from  some  fancied  analogy  with  reign,  '^mt  as 
printers  turn  "  connexion  "  into  "coniicr/iou,"  from  some  fanc-ii'd 
analogy  with  nff'cclion.  As  between  plow  and  plough  wo  rather 
prefer  the  more  usual  form,  as  a  bettor  ineiucu-ial  of  the  old 


final  guttural.  The  w  in  whole,  and  above  all  the  s  in  island, 
it  would  be  a  great  gain  to  get  rid  of,  as  they  too  have  crept 
in  through  misconceptions  of  the  origin  of  the  words.  Birfc 
we  cannot,  not  even  to  please  Chaucer  and  Milton  themselves, 
agree  to  give  up  the  a  in  head  and  the  e  in  heart,  because  they  are 
survivals,  if  nothing  more,  of  lienfod  and  heart.  Hed  is  of  course 
accounted  for  by  such  an  intermediate  form  as  heved,  which  we  find 
in  Sir  John  Mandeville.  Still,  however,  the  a  came  back  again,  and 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  it  there.  We  believe  that  crumb  may  be 
harmlessly  written  crum,  but  to  shear  tiie  la^nb  of  the  last  letter 
of  his  tail,  so  to  speak,  would  be,  not  to  shear,  nor  even  to  flay, 
but  to  cut  oS"  a  limb,  or  rather  a  lin^,  as  in  that  word  the  6  has 
no  part  or  lot.  But  the  Elementary  Teachers,  with  charming 
simplicity,  turn  these  facts  to  the  following  purpose.  Here  is 
another  list  :— 

C.  Modes  of  Spelling  suggested  by  the  analogy  of  other  words  of  similar 
formation. 

Examples. 

In  former  times,  quite,  spite  ;  brisk,  risk  ;  told,  summer,  &c. :  were  spelt 
thus — Quight,  spight ;  brisque,  risque  ;  tould,  sommer.  In  the  same  manner, 
bright,  light,  opaque,  shoulder,  world,  might  be  changed  into  brite,  Ute, 
opake,  sholder,  wurld,  with  many  similar  words. 

Now  the  spelling  of  quight  was  "a  mode  of  spelling  (wrongly) 
suggested  by  the  analogy  of  other  words  of  (seemingly)  similar 
formation."  The  gh  has  no  business  in  quite,  because  it  is  a 
word  of  Latin  origin,  in  which  the  Teutonic  guttural  never  had 
any  place.  It  was  stuck  in  from  a  false  analogy  with  bright,  might, 
&c.  So  sprite  used  to  be  written  sjyright,  and  sprightly  is  still 
written.  But  "  delight  "  and  spight  are  another  matter ;  to  change 
the  c  in  "  delectare  "  and  "  despectus  "  into  our  gh  is  a  kind  of 
avTiTTtTTovOoQ  for  such  Latin  spellings  as  "  ^dilberctus."  But 
good  English  bright  and  light  must  stay  as  they  are,  if  for  no  other 
cause,  yet  for  this.  Who  that  believes  English  history  from  one 
end  to  the  other  to  be  all  one  thing  would  wish  to  wipe  out  the 
identity  of  name  between  the  Right  Honourable  John  Blight  in 
the  nineteenth  century  and  Beorht  Ealdorman  in  the  eighth  ? 

The  Elementary  Teachers  put  at  the  end  a  collection  of  extracts 
headed  "  Approval  of  Eminent  Persons."  But  the  eminent  per.<?ons, 
Mr.  Mill,  Professor  Miiller,  and  others,  are  so  cautious  that  we 
think  that  we  have  j  ust  as  much  claim  to  their  approval  as  the 
Elementary  Teachers  have.  The  most  cautious  of  all  is  Mr.  John 
Morley,  who  writes  thus  : — 

I  think  the  notion  of  improving  and  harmonizing  English  spelling  by 
recurrence  to  old  forms,  wherever  they  give  a  spelling  more  phonetic  than 
that  now  in  use,  is  excellent,  and  on  this  principle  witliin  due  bounds,  nmch 
practical  service  can  bedone  in  the  way  of  Spelling  Reform.  To  any  Spelling 
Keform  that  would  re-shape  English  into  arbitrary  phonetic  forms,  I  am 
Strongly  opposed. 

To  our  mind  this  is  just  the  right  thing.  But  the  Elementary 
Teachers  seem  to  think  it  is  the  right  thing  too.  On  the  whole  wo 
think  that  reasonable  spelling  will  survive  the  resolutions  of  the 
Elementary  Teachers. 


INNKEEPERS  AND  TRAVELLERS. 

WE  are  always  supposed  to  be  a  great  commercial  people,  and 
we  rather  pride  ourselves  on  our  practical  notions  and 
business-like  habits.  And,  no  doubt,  in  the  higher  regions  of 
business  this  self-complacency  is  sulliciently  justified.  Nothing  can 
be  more  thoroughly  practical  and  business-like  than  the  way  in 
which  men  of  business  meet  each  other  in  strictly  commercial 
affairs.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  how  strangely  uncommercial  we 
often  are  in  the  ordinary,  everyday  business  of  life  I  It  would  almost 
seem  as  if  tradesmen  when  they  had  to  deal,  not  with  each  other, 
but  with  the  general  public,  threw  aside  all  thought  about  their 
customers,  and  considered  themselves  entitled  to  conduct  their 
business  in  any  way  that  happened  to  please  themselves.  Just 
think,  for  example,  of  the  retail  shopkeepers  setting  their  faces 
resolutely  and  ferociously  against  ciish  payments,  and  quarrelling 
with  people  who  go  to  them  with  ready  money  in  their  hands 
rather  than  break  off  with  the  people  who  seldom,  if  ever,  pay  at 
all.  The  old-standing  grievance  about  hotels  is  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  oddly  uncounnercial  ways  of  this  great  commercial 
community.  It  might  bo  imngined  that  it  would  bo  the  object  of 
hotelkeepers  to  try  to  encourage  people  to  come  and  stay  with 
them,  that  they  would  set  tliomselves  to  consider  what  their 
guests  would  be  likely  to  want,  and  would  do  their  best  to  supply 
those  wants,  and  to  nudto  their  houses  as  comfortable  and  agree- 
able !is  possible.  If  one  could  banisli  from  tlie  mind  all  actual 
experience  on  the  subject,  one  might  even  fancy  that  an  imi- 
ki'oper  would  bo  rather  ))h^a«ed  thiiu  otherwise  to  see  u  customer 
arrive,  and  would  greet  him  with  a  propitiatory  smile.  In  real 
life,  of  course,  we  know  how  little  these  expectations  are  reali/.od. 
Everybody  is  familial'  with  the  sullen  scowl,  expressive  at  its 
mildest  of  supercilious  indilloronce,  with  which  th«  landlord  of  aii 
inn,  on  those  rare  occasions  when  ho  condescends  to  show  himself 
nt  all,  receives  his  guusts,  and  wliich  is  imitated  with  admir- 
able fidelity  by  most  of  his  i-etniners.  A  nervous  visitor  can 
hardly  lielp  feeling  tiiat  ho  is  terribly  in  the  way,  that  ho  is 
putting  all  th(!st!  w(Mthy  people  to  a  great  dual  <)f  incon- 
venience, and  that  peihiips  tlio  best  thing  ho  can  do  will  be  to 
apologize  for  the  liberty  ho  has  taken  and  slip  away.  It 
is  dillicult  nt  first  sight  to  seo  why  stopping  at  au  liotel  sliould 
bo  nn  outrage  on  the  host.  His  open  doors  appear  to  invito 
strangers  to  enter,  and  it  ia  on  their  paynionta  that  ho  deponds 
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for  a  livelihood.  Yet  he  certainly  does  his  best  to  convey 
the  impression  that  he  would  rather  be  -without  tliem.  English 
hotelkeepers,  as  a  rule,  have  an  air  of  rather  resenting 
the  fete  that  has  put  them  in  this  position  ;  and  they  seem  to 
fancy  that  their  noblest  revenge  is  to  let  all  tlie  world  see  how 
very  much  they  are  above  their  work  by  doing  it  as  badly  as 
possible.  In  France,  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  you  hud  landlords  and 
waiters  who  are  still  primitive  enough  to  talce  a  pride  in  their 
business,  and  who  regard  the  satisfwetion  of  their  customers  as  the 
test  of  suceese.  Compare  the  sulky,  sloN'enly  movements  of  an  ordi- 
nary English  waiter  with  the  triumphant  alacrity  of  a  Frenchman 
balancing  a  pile  ofdishes  and  covers,  and  distributing  them  on  every 
side  with  the  briskness  of  a  conjuror.  After  »11,  there  is  an  art 
Ln  handing  plates  aiid  pulling  corks,  and  Alphonse  looks  upon 
himself  as  quite  an  artist  in  his  own  way,  and  his  self-esteem 
would  alone  compel  him  to  do  his  best.  The  old  race  of  English 
innkeepers  and  waiters  had  something  of  this  spirit  about  them. 
Many  of  the  innkeepers  had  risen  from  being  waiters^  and  the 
waiters  hiwi  their  chance  of  some  day  rising  too;  but  the  new 
system  of  great  hotels  has  produced  a  change  in  this  respect. 
The  experience  of  a  waiter  is,  as  a  rule,  Hot  quite  wide  enougb 
for  tbe  maaiagement  of  one  of  these  vast  caravanserais;  but  tlie 
companies  can  hardly  be  congratulated  on  their  success  in 
discovering  the  right  sort  of  people  for  the  work.  The  choice 
of  geatlemon  and  ladies  of  genteel  aspiratioas  who  have  broken 
down  m  some  other  sphere,  and  who  have  no  practical  know- 
ledge of  hotel  life,  does  not  strike  one  as  particularly  pro- 
mising. The  old  cnstom  of  the  laiKllord  briuging  in  the 
soup  with  his  owa  hands  survives,  we  imagine,  only  in  secluded 
districts ;  but  nobody  wants  menial  attentions  of  that  kind.  All 
that  is  required  is  that  a  landlord  should  take  the  trouble  to  see 
for  himself  that  things  are  being  managed  properly,  and  should 
move  about  among  his  guests,  in  order  to  ascei  taiu  their  wants  and 
give  the  necessary  orders.  As  it  is,  the  great  man  dwells  like  a 
star  apart,  and  makes  all  his  arrangements  without  the  slightest 
regard  to  the  convenience  or  requirements  of  visitors.  They  hnd 
a  hard  and  fast  system  which  has  been  planned  from  a  point  of 
view  just  the  opposite  of  their  own,  and  to  which  they  have  to 
adapt  themselves  as  best  they  can. 

An  American  "  Victim "  wrote  to  the  Thnes  the  other  d.ay, 
apparently  under  the  impression  that  there  is  a  general  conspiracy 
on  the  part  of  Englishmen  to  recover  the  Alabama  damages  by 
plundering  American  travellers  in  det.ail.  If  it  were  only 
Americans  who  suffered  we  might  bear  it  with  more  equanimity. 
Unfortunately  the  idea  that  an  exception  is  made  in  fsivour  of 
natives  is  a  pure  delusion.  Britons  or  Americans,  natives  or  aliens, 
all  suffer  alike  at  the  hands  of  the  remorseless  innkeeper.  Of 
course  the  "  Victim's "  letter  has  provoked  rephes.  We  are 
assured  that  American  hotels  are  much  more  extravagant  than 
our  own  ;  and  the  soundness  of  some  of  the  "  Victim's  "  complaints 
is  sharply  challenged.  His  assertion  that  English  hotels  are  not 
only  ruinously  extravagant,  but  that-in  accommodation,  food,  and 
service  they  are  miserably  deficient,  is  certainly  too  sweeping; 
but  if  the  innkeepers  were  wise,  they  would  derive  much  in- 
struction from  his  letter.  If  travellers  were  questioned  on  their 
return  from  a  trip,  we  believe  it  would  usually  be  found  that 
what  exasperated  them  most  was  not  so  much  the  general  charges 
of  the  hotels  where  they  had  put  up,  as  particular  items,  often 
trifling  in  amount,  but  outrageously  out  of  proportion  to  the  real 
cost  of  the  articles  supplied.  They  had  asked  perhaps  for  a 
cup  of  tea  and  a  biscuit,  or  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter,  and  had 
been  charged  as  if  for  a  full  meal.  Tliey  had  ordered  an  egg  or 
some  other  trifle  as  an  addition  to  the  ordinary  breakfast,  or  as  a 
substitute  for  supper,  and  foimd  that  eggs  were  reckoned  at  famine 
prices.     The  wine-card   is,  of  course,  a   continual  source  of 

f rumbling,  for  everybody  knows  something  of  wine  nowadays, 
oth  as  regards  quality  and  price,  ajid  is  naturally  disgusted 
to  find  himself  charged  twice  or  thrice  as  mucli  at  an  inn 
as  he  pays  when  at  home.  The  American  "  Victim  "  resented 
a  demand  of  3«.  6d.  or  43.  a  bead  for  a  couple  of  diminutive 
soles,  a  couple  of  stale  eggs,  some  tea,  and  bread  and  butter, 
as  an  obvious  overcharge;  bat  nothing  seems  to  have  really 
revolted  him  so  much  as  a  charge  of  ?id.  for  washing  a 
shirt.  We  should  say  that,  as  a  rule,  the  tariif  of  most  English 
hotels,  as  far  as  lodgings  are  conoerned,  is  not  unreasonable ;  nor 
is  it  out  of  the  way  in  other  respects — always  excepting  the 
wine  list — for  a  man  with  a  very  gorjd  appetite  who  taljes 
his  meals  just  at  those  hours  which  the  host  chooses  to 
appoint.  The  fault  of  the  system  is  that  the  charges  are  all 
framed  on  an  estimate  of  the  wants  of  a  person  of  tiiis  kind,  and 
tliat  they  are  not  adapted  to  the  diversity  of  individual  tastes  and 
requirements.  Nothing,  for  example,  can  be  nun-e  exorbitant  in 
its  way  than  a  charge  of  3s.  for  a  lady's  breaijfiu-t,  considering 
what  a  lady  usually  eats.  Lunch  is  hardly  recogniztd  as  a  meal 
by  itself,  and  if  you  happen  to  go  beyond  a  simple  chop  or 
bread  and  cheese,  you  are  chargexl  as  if  for  an  ample  dinner.  In 
France  you  can  always  get  a  dish  or  series  of  dishes  suitable  for 
any  kind  of  appetite,  from  a  mere  snack  to  a  siiJjstantial  meal, 
and  you  pay  accordingly.  But  the  English  bill  of  fare  lacks  this 
elasticity  and  variety.  Two  classes  of  people  frequent  hotels — 
people  who  are  travelling  on  business,  and  peoph;  wlio  are  travel- 
ling for  plea.sure — and  the  engagements  of  both  cbisses  render  fixed 
arrangements  as  to  meals  irksome  and  disagreeable.  If  you  are  ; 
very  hungry  and  can  eat  a  great  deal,  and  choose  to  breakfast  or 
dme  at  the  landlord's  hour,  you  may  do  very  well ;  but  once  wander 
from  the  prescribed  arrangements,  and  attempt  to  indulge  any 


little  caprice  or  eonvenience  of  your  own,  and- you.  are -sure  tofisd 
exasperating  traces  of  it  in  the  bill.  The  only  way  in  which  tlio 
extremely  various  wants  of  travellei-s  can  be  fairly  met  is  by- 
charging^  not  for  meals  as  a  whole,  but  for  the  dili'erent  artieles 
which  a  traveller  chooses  to  order  according  to  a  fix-ed  tarilK 
An  hotelkeepor  whohas  undertaken  to  answer  th6"ViGtim"decl<wes 
that  fixed  tarilfe  are  now  common  in  English  hotels^  but  if  they 
are,  they  would  seem  to  be  chiefly-  reserved  for  tho  host's  private 
use.  To  be  of  any  service,  they  should  of  course  be  freely  ex- 
hibited in  all  parts  of  the  hotel^  in  tho  bed-rooms  and  sitting- 
rooms  as  well  as  in  the  cofl'ee-room.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  innkeepers  commit  a  great  mistake  as  regards  their  own 
interests  in  not  allowing  tbeir  guests  more  freedom  in  the  choice 
of  refreshments  during  the  day,  and  in  slipping  in  exorbitant 
chiirges  for  little  things  which  irritate  and  rankle  far  more  than 
the  total  of  the  bill. 

Political  economist*  assure  us  that  everything  is  settled  by 
svvpply  and  demand.  Now  there  is  certainly  a  demand,  and  a  very 
strong  demand,  for  comfortable  hotels,  and  there  is  no  artificitil 
monopoly  of  the  trade— ^I'or  the  licensing  system  hardly  operate*t» 
that  extent,  except  in  isolated  cases — yet  everywhcie  we  hear  the 
same  complaints  of  the  deticiencies  of  hotel  accomjiwdation,  and  of 
the  excessive  charges  with  which  they  ai'e  as&ociiited.  Instead  of 
encouraging  people  to  travel,  the  innkeepers  might  almost  be  sup- 
posed to  have  bound  the«iselves  in  a  solemn  leagive  and  covenaut 
to  do  all  they  can  to  keep  people  at  home.  The  country  is 
prosperous  and  flush  of  money.  All-classes  have  been  learning  to 
spend  freely,  to  take  more  recreation,. to  run  about  more  than  they 
used  to  do.  There  is  an  evident  inclination  to  supplement  the 
regular  summer  holiday  by  an  occasional  little  trip  of  three  or  four 
days,  Saturday  to  Monday  in  the  country  is  becoming  almost  a 
domestic  institution.  But  the  great  drawback  to  this  indulgence 
is  ths  discomfort  and  expense  of  living,  at  hotels.  And  it  may  be 
remarked,  as  another  instance  of  the  extraordinary  way  in  which 
tho  business  of  pleasure  is  conducted,  that  the  nxilways  on  their, 
part  certainly  do  not  neglect  to  do  what  they  can  to  promote  the 
discouragement  of  travelling.  What  can  be  more  wantonly 
absurd  and  disgraceful  tlian  the  ordinary  arrangements  of  the. 
ticket-office-  ?  You  are  kept  hanging  about  in  a  bicre  and  cheerless 
hall,  with  draughts  of  air  in  every  direction,  until  it  is  near  the 
hour  at  which  your  train  is  to  start.  Thei-e  is  a  general  rush  to 
the  wicket,  a  struggle  past  the  bai'rier,  and  then  you  are  pushed 
out  at  the  other  end  by  an  impatient  crowd  almost  before- you  have 
had  time  to  pick  up,  let  alone  counting,  your  change.  The  rules 
of  most  Companies  are  inexorable  on  this  point.  No  tickets  are  to 
be  issued  untila  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  train  starts.  Yet  it- 
is  difficult  to  see  what  harm  would  happen  to  the  Companies  if  ti 
traveller  could  go  or  send  to  the  station  and  get  his  ticket  when- 
ever it  suited  his  own  convenience.  The  Scotch  Railway  Comr- 
panies  ai-e  decidedly  ahead  in  this  respect.  In  Edinburgh  or 
Cilasgow  you  can  go  into  a  bookseller's  or  confectioner's  shop 
and  purcliase  a  railwa}'  ticket,  or  bundle  of  railway  tickets,  which 
you  can  use  whenever  you  please.  In  this  way  the  Companies 
encourage  railway  travelling,  or  at  least  the  sale  of  rail- 
way tickets.  Probably  the  tickets  thus  bought  are  not  all 
used,  but  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  more  tickets  are 
sold  than  if  the  purchitser  bad  to  make  up  his  mind  on. 
each  occasion,  and  to  pay  separate  fares.  If  the  railways  were 
managed  on  sound  commercial  principles,  they  would  naturally 
push  the  sale  of  their  tickets  in  every  direction,  and  might  evea. 
allow  a  discount  on  taking  a  quantity.  As  for  railway  refresh- 
ment rooms,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  imagine  anythmg  more 
fanatically  uncommercial,  but  the  subject  is  too  painful  to  be 
dwelt  upon. 

It  is  an  old  story  that  the  English  take  their  pleasure  sadly^ 
but  if  they  do  so  still,  it  is  mainly  due  to  the  perversity  and 
stupidity  of  those  who  midertake  to  minister  to  their  pleasure. 
In  almost  every  direction  we  find  the  same  eagerness  to  dis- 
courage and  repel.  The  series  of  miserable-  experiences  involved 
in  going  to  the  play  ai-e  tolerably  familiar — the  choice  of  bad 
back  seats,  at  the  box  oftice  if  you  take  places  beforehand,  the  good 
seats  being  reserved  for  the  sake  of  the  box-keeper's  tips  at  nights ; 
the  fees  for  the  bill,  for  opening  the  door,  and  for  attendants  here 
and  attendants  there  ;  the  uncomfortable  seats,  hard  and  narrow ; 
the  poitOBOUs  atmo.sphere ;  the  exorbitant  charges  for  simple, 
refreshments ;  the  gang  of  roughs  and  thieves  who  are  allowed  to. 
hang  about  the  entrance  under  the  pretence  of  calling  carriages. 
It  may  be  imagined  that  one  must  be  a  very  passionate  playgoer 
to  care  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  these  amenities  very  often  in  a  yeaz>. 
There  is  nothing  perhaps  that  irritates  strangers  so  much  in  this 
country  as  the  inces.«ant  demand  for  fees  and  tips  to  which  thev 
are  subjected  on  every  hand  ;  but  natives  are  probably  too  muck 
accustomed  to  it  to  feel  it  so  keenly.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  late  Mr.  Peabody"s  phihuithropy  ever  took  a  more 
practical  or  useful  form  than  in  strenuously  resisting  all  demands 
of  this  kind. 

Since  the  siege  of  Paris,  London  has  been  taking  up  an  im- 
portant po.sition  as  the  reeort  of  foreign  travellers,  and  there  can. 
be  no  doubt  that  tho.se  who  have  charge  of  tho  business  of  pleasure 
in  its  various  forms  would  find  it  eminently  profitable  to  make  the 
capital  mure  agreeable  to  strangers.  The  French  just  now  do  not 
care  to  go  to  Germany,  and  the  Germans  are  not  made  particularly 
welcome  at  Paris.  The  Americans  who  pass  through  London  would 
be  . glad  to  spend  more  time  here  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  meet  their 
wants.  In  itself  London  has  now  considerable  attractions  as  a  plea- 
sure city.  In  the  last  few  years  it  has  gained  in  brightness  and  ar- 
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cWtectural  dignity.  The  Parks  have  been  greatly  improved,  and  the 
Burrounding  country  within  easy  reach  has  always  been  renowned 
for  its  natural  beauty.  It  has  probably  the  best  operatic  com- 
panies in  Europe,  and  its  theatres  are  capable  of  improvement. 
The  headquarters  of  business  have  naturally  an  attraction  for  the 
votaries  of  pleasure,  who  often  wish  to  combine  both ;  and  all  that 
is  wanted  to  make  London  the  great  meeting-place  of  the  world 
ia  that  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  entertain  strangers  should,  if  only 
for  their  own  sake,  endeavour  to  turn  their  opportunities  to  good 
account  by  thinking  a  little  less  about  their  own  convenience  and 
stereotyped  ways,  and  a  little  more  about  what  their  guests  are 
likely  to  want. 


THE  POPE'S  ILLNESS. 

IT  has  been  almost  as  difficult  during  the  last  fortnight  to  arrive 
at  any  satisfactory  conclusion  about  the  real  condition  of  the 
health  of  Pius  IX.  as  to  decide,  amid  the  mass  of  conflicting 
evidence,  whether  Clement  XIV.  was  or  was  not  poisoned  a  cen- 
tury ago.  So  eagerly  were  the  rival  journals  of  Italy  and  the  Vati- 
can engaged  in  contradicting  one  another,  that  one  might  have 
imagined  it  was  a  point  of  faith  with  the  Clericals  that  his  present 
Holiness  is  immortal,  and  with  the  Liberals  that  his  end  is  come. 
If  the  Fanfulla  asserted  that  the  Pope  was  confined  to  his  bed  and 
could  see  nobody,  the  Voce  delta  Veritci  was  sure  to  reply,  with 
much  bubbling  indignation  at  so  audacious  a  falsehood,  that  he 
had  got  up  for  half  an  hour  and  received  a  deputation  with 
Peter's  pence ;  if  the  Osservatore  Romano  asserted  that  he  was 
decidedly  better,  the  Italia  would  rejoin  next  morning  that  his 
physicians  considered  the  disease  to  be  chronic,  and  that,  at  his 
advanced  age,  it  could  only  have  the  most  serious  results.  Accord- 
ing to  one  report,  His  Holiness  was  forced  by  his  Ultramontane 
attendants  to  get  up  and  hear  mass  on  Holy  Thursday, 
against  the  urgent  remonstrances  of  the  doctors  and  of  his 
most  attached  personal  friends,  in  order  that  it  might  not 
be  supposed  he  was  too  Ul  to  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
to  be  allowed  by  the  clerical  organs  that  Cardinal  Antonelli  has 
written  to  foreign  Governments  to  express  a  hope  that,  in  the 
«vent  of  the  Pope's  death,  no  diiflculty  will  be  made  about 
acknowledging  whomsoever  the  Sacred  College  may  elect  as 
successor.  For  the  present,  however,  it  is  pretty  generally  ad- 
mitted that  all  immediate  danger  is  over.  But  even  Popes  are 
mortal,  and  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  it  is  impossible  not  to  re- 
member that  Pius  IX.,  though  he  comes  of  a  very  long-lived  family, 
cannot  hope  to  live  for  ever.  We  have  indeed  heard  on  good 
authority  of  a  venerable  lady  who  was  visited  with  a  severe 
illness  at  ninety-two,  which,  as  she  remarked  in  confidence  to  her 
more  intimate  friends,  "  had  always  been  a  critical  time  of  life 
with  her  family,"  but  who  recovered,  and  lived  to  be  ninety- 
nine.  If  Pius  IX.  should  attain  to  the  same  green  old  age,  he  will 
have  almost  succeeded  in  doubling  "  the  j^ears  of  Peter,"  which  no 
previous  Pontiff  has  presumed  to  equal ;  and  he  is  reported  the 
other  day  to  have  told  an  aged  French  priest,  who  came  to  pay  his 
respects  at  the  Vatican  and  apologized  for  his  deafness  on  the 
ground  of  his  old  age,  that  he  "  was  much  older  himself, 
and  meant  to  live  a  good  while  yet."  Perhaps  he  may; 
we  are  far  from  grudging  him  his  full  tale  of  years.  But  it  is 
only  natural  that  his  recent  iUness  should  lead  both  statesmen  and 
ecclesiastics  to  speculate  on  the  possible  chances  of  a  vacancy  of 
the  Holy  See,  and  how  it  is  likely  to  be  filled.  Even  the  easy- 
going people  who  are  in  the  habit  of  putting  aside  all  difficulties 
with  the  selfish  consolation  that  the  system  will  last  their  day, 
may  be  excused  for  feeling  some  anxiety  in  the  prospect  of  a  change 
of  personnel  in  the  claimants  of  official  infallibility.  The  status  quo 
may  be  expected  to  continue  during  the  lifetime  of  Pius  IX.,  but 
•what  then  ? 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  if  the  Papacy  is 
immortal,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Pope  never  dies.  The  proud 
proclamation,  "  Le  roi  est  mort,  vive  le  roi !  "  does  not  apply  here. 
An  interval  of  some  days  there  must  always  be,  and  there  has 
sometimes  been  an  interval  of  years,  between  tho  death  of  one 
Pope  and  the  election  of  another.  There  was  a  two  years'  vacancy, 
for  instance,  between  the  death  of  Celestine  IV.  and  the  election 
of  Innocent  IV.,  and  three  years  intervened  between  Clement  IV. 
and  Gregory  X.,  who  succeeded  him.  In  the  next  century,  again, 
the  See  was  vacant  for  two  years  after  the  death  of  Clement  V.,  who 
removed  the  Papal  Court  to  Avignon.  No  such  interregnum  cer- 
tainly has  occurred  of  late  years,  or  is  lilcely  to  occur,  but  some  break 
there  necessarily  must  be,  nor  can  there  bo  any  guarantee  for  tho 
new  Pope  carrying  out  the  policy  of  his  predecessor.  Tho  i'rimo 
Minister,  as  well  as  all  tho  Monsignori — who  are  supposed  to  bo 
the  Pope's  domestic  chamberlains — go  out  of  oflico  as  a  matter  of 
course  on  his  death,  and  it  is  against  all  received  usage  lor  tho 
Prime  Rlini.itcr  to  bo  elected  Pope,  or  to  resume  his  former 
functions.  Lambruschini,  it  is  true,  devoted  all  his  cnergi(!S  to 
securing  his  own  election  after  tho  death  of  (Jrogory  XVI.,  but 
only  with  tiio  result  of  splitting  up  tho  Conservative  party  among 
the  Cardinals,  and  paving  tho  way  for  tho  election,  after  an 
unu-«ually  brief  Conclave,  of  a  Pope  credited  at  tho  time  with 
Liberal  sentiments,  though  tho  great  majority  of  hia  electors  wero 
of  the  opposite  school  of  thought.  Not  nnfrequ((iitly  indeed  (hero 
has  been  a  sharp  contrast  between  tho  lino  iind  cliaract(!r  of 
Huccessivo  Popes.  'J'hus,  in  tho  critical  sixteenth  century,  to  tho 
polished  and  sensual  unbfdiovor  Loo  X.  succecided  the  strict 
iiHcetic  Adrian  VI.,  and  to  him  again  tho  easy-going  and  worldly 


Clement  VH.,  who  was  in  turn  followed  by  the  stem  Paul  Tll.f 
the  founder  of  the  Roman  Inquisition,  and  he  by  Juliua 
III.,  whose  conciliatory  policy  towards  England  was  sum- 
marily reversed  by  Paul  IV.  Pius  IV.  openly  complained  that  his 
predecessor's  uncompromising  haughtiness  "  had  lost  England  to 
the  faith  " ;  while  Pius  V.,  whose  zeal  for  "  crushing  "  heretics  is 
commemorated  in  the  collect  for  his  festival,  brought  matters  to 
a  crisis  by  excommunicating  Elizabeth,  and  publishing  the  Bull 
In  Coma  Domini.  This  is  but  an  illustration,  drawn  from  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  the  abrupt  contrasts  so  often, 
presented  by  successive  pontificates.  Nor  is  there  any  reason 
for  assuming  that  the  successor  of  Pius  IX.  will  be  more  like- 
minded  with  himself  than  was  the  successor  of  Pius  IV. 

In  saying  this  we  have  not  the  least  intention  of  adding  one  more 
to  the  various  conjectures,  each  as  trustworthy,  or  rather  as  worth- 
less, as  another,  which  have  been  hazarded  as  to  the  results  of 
the  next  Papal  election.  What  truth  there  may  be  in  the  current 
rumour  of  a  Brief  having  been  drawn  up  by  the  present  Pope,  dis- 
pensing with  the  prescribed  interval  of  nine  days  after  his  death 
before  summoning  the  Conclave  for  the  election  of  a  successor,  we 
are  unable  to  say.  Nor  is  it  at  all  clear  that  such  a  Brief,  if  it 
exists,  would  be  held  valid  after  the  death  of  the  Pontiff  who 
sanctioned  it.  But  at  all  events  the  process  of  election,  when 
the  Conclave  does  meet,  is  so  studiously  complicated  that  no 
previous  calculations  can  be  worth  the  paper  they  are  written  on. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  present  College  of  Cardinals 
are  the  nominees  of  Pius  IX. ;  but  so,  too,  were  the  great  majority 
of  the  Conclave  which  elected  him  nominees  of  Gregory  XVI., 
who  was  as  narrow  a  Conservative  as  Mastai  Ferretti  was  then  be- 
lieved to  be  a  pronounced  Liberal.  And  for  some  reason  or  other, 
not  easy  to  an  outsider  to  understand,  more  than  a  third  of  the 
places  in  the  Sacred  College  are  suffered  to  remain  vacant. 

It  would  no  doubt  be  a  matter  of  considerable  interest  in  itself  to 
speculate  on  what  might  be  accomplished  by  a  Pope  of  command- 
ing genius,  and  fully  alive  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Church  under 
the  social  and  religious  conditions  of  the  present  day,  A  Pontiff 
as  completely  master  of  the  possibilities  of  the  situation  in  the 
nineteenth  century  as  was  Gregory  VII.  in  the  eleventh,  might, 
we  do  not  say  achieve  as  brilliant  a  triumph  as  Hildebrand — for 
the  entire  relations  of  secular  and  ecclesiastical  life  are  changed 
since  then — but  might  do  much,  not  only  to  make  himself  a  per- 
manent name  in  history,  but  to  remould  the  whole  future  of 
Catholicism  in  its  influence  on  the  world.  But  the  practical 
importance  of  all  such  speculations  is  limited  by  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  commanding  genius,  and  indeed  no  man  of  any  but  the  most 
ordinary  capacities  and  attainments,  among  the  Cardinals,  still  less 
among  the  Italian  Cardinals.  And  although  in  the  time  of 
Gregory  VII.  the  franchise,  formerly  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
clergy  and  people,  had  just  been  restricted  by  a  decree  of 
Nicholas  II.  to  the  Sacred  College,  there  was  no  rule  or  tradition 
to  limit  their  choice  to  members  of  their  own  body.  Hildebrand 
was  simply  a  deacon,  without  name  or  dignity  in  the  Church.  But 
the  uninterrupted  etiquette  of  three  centuries  and  a  half,  stronger 
for  practical  purposes  than  any  written  law,  confines  the  electors 
of  our  own  day,  not  only  to  Cardinals,  but  to  Italian  Cardinals.  It 
must  be  a  very  urgent  sense  of  necessity  that  could  induce  a  close 
corporation,  whose  habits  and  instincts  and  most  cherished  beliefs 
must  alike  constrain  them  to  look  with  suspicion  on  any  semblance 
of  novelty,  to  break  through  the  time-honoured  prescription  and 
look  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  charmed  circle  for  the  future 
father  of  Christendom.  Least  of  all  could  they  be  expected  to 
elect  one  who  is  not  an  Italian,  when  to  do  so  would  look  like  a 
virtual  acquiescence  in  the  loss  of  the  temporal  sovereignty.  One 
change  of  detail  must  of  course  be  accepted  as  inevitable ;  the 
next  Conclave  can  hardly  assemble  in  the  Quirinal.  According  to 
the  famous  prophecy  of  St.  Malachi,  the  next  Pope  is  to  be  Lumen 
de  Coclo ;  but  it  requires  a  prophetic  eye  to  discern  from  what 
quarter  of  the  heavens  the  promised  light  is  to  dawn  upon  the 
world. 


.  CRIMINAL  CONSPIRACIES. 

WE  are  glad  to  see  that  the  present  state  of  the  law  of  con- 
spiracy is  to  be  discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Nobody  can  say  that  the  law  as  it  stands  is  altogether  satisfactory, 
but  there  would  seom  to  be  a  good  deal  of  misapprehension  both 
as  to  its  scope  and  objects  and  tho  principles  on  which  it  is  based, 
and  it  will  be  as  well  that  people  should  understand  distinctly 
what  the  law  really  amouuts  to,  and  what  purposes  it  is  intended 
to  serve,  before  any  changes  are  introduced.  It  may  possibly  be 
found  on  examination  that  some  of  the  defects  attributed  to  tho 
law  are  rather  in  the  nature  of  merits,  while  others  are  only  such 
as  belong  to  almost  every  branch  of  jurisprudence.  Those  who 
desin!  to  know  what  tho  law  is,  and  how  it  gradually  developed 
into  its  present  shape,  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  a  very 
interesting  little  work  on  tho  subject  which  has  just  been  published 
by  Mr.  Ji.  S.  Wright  {The  Law  of  Ciiiiiinal  Conspirarii's  and 
Aijrernmits.  Buttorworths).  Tho  earlie.st  definition  of  criminal 
conspiracy — but  the  crime  must  of  course  have  boon  previously 
rocogni/,(^d— is  given  in  tho  Ordinance  of  Conspirators,  33  I'khv.  I. 
(i  30^),  in  which  it  is  sot  forth  that  "  conspirators  bo  they  that  do 
confeder  or  bind  themsolvos  by  oath,  covenant,  or  other  alliance, 
that  every  of  thorn  shall  aid  and  bear  tho  other  falsely  and 
nmlieiousfy  to  indite,  or  cause  to  indite,  or  falsely  to  move  or 
maintain  pleas."    This  Ordinance  seems  to  have  been  specially 
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directed  against  great  lords  ■who  "retain  men  in  the  countries 
with  liveries  or  fees  for  to  maintain  their  malicious  enter- 
prises." The  history  of  the  law  of  conspiracy  from  that 
period  down  to  the  present  time  is  a  very  good  illustration 
of  the  power  of  growth  in  the  Common  Law,  and  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  adapts  itself  to  the  varying  circumstances  and 
necessities  of  each  age,  as  well  as  of  its  relations  to  the  Statute 
law.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  law  which  in  our  own  day  has 
attracted  most  attention  as  being  directed  against  dangerous  com- 
fcinations  of  working-men  was  originally  used  as  a  weapon  against 
confederations  of  powerful  and  unscrupulous  nobles.  The  law 
of  conspiracy  has  at  different  times  been  narrowed  and  expanded 
by  legislation,  but  it  would  appear  to  hiive  derived  much  of  its 
force  from  the  discretionary  authority  of  the  Common  Law  Courts  to 
prohibit  and  punish  whatever  is  contra  honos  mores  et  decoriim.  In 
i6i6  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  asserting  itself  as  the  rival  of  the 
Star  Chamber,  declared  that  it  had  power  "  not  only  to  correct 
errors  in  judicial  proceedings,  but  other  errors  and  misdemeanours 
extra-judicial  .  .  .  so  that  no  wrong  or  injury,  either  public  or 
private,  can  be  done  but  that  it  shall  be  repaired  or  punished  in 
due  course  of  haw."  And  after  the  Star  Chamber  was  abolished. 
Sir  C.  Sedley,  who  was  charged  with  acts  of  gross  indecency  and 
profanity,  was  informed  that,  "  although  there  was  not  now  a  Star 
Chamber,  still  they  would  have  him  know  that  this  Court  is 
custos  vwrum  of  all  subjects  of  the  King."  Lord  Mansfield  also 
upheld  the  right  of  the  Court  to  act  as  the  general  censor  and 
gnardian  of  the  public  manners."  On  various  points  there  may 
ibe  some  doubt  as  to  the  precise  effect  of  decisions  of  the  courts  in 
legard  to  criminal  conspiracies,  but  there  can  at  least  be  no 
^[uestion  as  to  the  authority  which  they  have  uniformly  claimed 
to  determine,  with  reference  to  the  general  interests  of  society, 
■what  practices  shall  be  deemed  criminal  when  a  number  of 
men  combine  and  agree  to  execute  them.  Criminal  conspiracies 
may  be  divided  into  eight  categories: — (i)  Combinations  to 
commit  crimes ;  (2)  combinations  against  the  Government;  (3) 
to  pervert  or  defeat  justice;  (4)  to  do  anything  against  public 
morals  or  decency;  (5)  to  defraud;  (6)  to  injure  individuals 
otherwise  than  by  fraud;  (7)  in  restraint  of  trade;  (8)  to  coerce 
individuals.  At  an  early  date  we  find  two  principles  clearly 
sni.  firmly  developed — first,  that  a  combination  to  commit  a 
crime  is  a  crime;  and,  secondly,  that  the  essence  of  the  crime 
of  conspiracy  lies  in  the  agreement,  and  is  independent  of  the 
•execution  of  the  conspirators'  design.  So  far,  as  Mr.  Wright 
points  out,  the  law  of  conspiracy  may  be  regarded  as  practically 
an  extension  of  the  law  of  attempts  to  commit  crimes.  But, 
beyond  this,  there  are  cases  which  tend  to  establish  the  principle 
that  it  may  be  criminal  to  combine  to  do  an  act  which  in  itself 
■would  not  be  regarded  as  criminal  apart  from  the  conspiracy. 
Before  going  into  this  question,  however,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  glance  at  one  or  two  of  the  leading  cases  on  the  general  law  of 
conspiracy. 

In  1 6 1 1  the  Poulterers'  case  settled  the  question  of  the  essence 
of  a  criminal  conspiracy.  A  number  of  poulterers  in  London,  who 
bad  a  spite  against  a  man  who  had  married  the  widow  of  a 
poulterer,  combined  in  order  to  bring  a  false  charge  of  robbery 
against  him,  and  to  procure  him  to  be  aiTaigned,  indicted,  adj  udged, 
and  hanged.  Happily  the  poor  fellow  was  able  to  prove  that  on 
the  day  on  which  the  robbery  was  alleged  to  have  been  committed 
in  Essex  he  w.is  in  London,  and  the  Grand  Jury  threw  out  the 
Bill  against  him.  Upon  this  the  poulterers  pleaded  that,  even  if 
they  had  combined  against  the  man,  yet  the  matter  had  not 
^one  far  enough  to  render  them  liable  to  punishment  for  con- 
spiracy. But  the  court  held  that  "a  false  conspiracy  between 
divers  persons  shall  be  punished,  although  nothing  be  put  in 
execution."  In  1663  (Timberley)  it  was  laid  down  that  a  com- 
bination to  charge  a  man  with  heresy  with  intent  to  extort  money 
from  him,  or  to  defame  or  disgrace  him,  was  indictable ;  and  Lord 
Mansfield  (1762)  held  it  sufficient  that  there  should  be  a  combi- 
nation to  obtain  money  from  a  man  by  charging  him  with  "  a  false 
fact,"  "  whether  it  be  criminal  acts,  or  such  only  as  may  affect  his 
reputation."  In  1825  the  King's  Bench  decided  that,  if  the  pur- 
pose was  to  extort  money  by  indictment,  it  was  immaterial 
whether  the  charge  was  true  or  false ;  but  in  a  subsequent  case 
the  Recorder  of  London  (1845)  permitted  inquiry  as  to  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  charges  as  material  in  determining  the  question  of 
intent.  In  regard  to  combinations  to  defraud,  it  has  been  held  in 
Warburton's  case  (1870)  that  a  merely  equitable  wrong  will 
suffice.  "  It  is  not  necessary,"  said  Cockburn,  C.J.,  '•'  in  order  to 
constitute  a  conspiracy  that  the  acts  agreed  to  be  done  should  be 
acts  which,  if  done,  would  be  criminal.  It  is  enough  if  the  acts 
agreed  to  be  done,  although  not  criminal,  are  wrongful— z'.e. 
amount  to  a  civil  wrong."  in  this  case  Warburton  was  partner 
with  L.,  and  conspired  with  P.  by  means  of  false  accounts  to 
pretend  that  the  firm  owed  money  to  P.,  with  intent  that  such 
money  when  paid  to  P.  should  be  divided  between  P.  and 
Warburton,  and  that  L.  should  so  be  defrauded  ;  and  it  was  held 
that  this  was  a  conspiracy,  aa  it  was  a  combination  to  commit  a 
civil  wrong.  In  1833  (Levi)  a  "Knock-out"  at  an  auction — 
that  is,  a  combination  of  men  to  bid  against  other  people,  in  order 
to  drive  them  away — was  held  to  be  indictable,  and  Mr.  Wright 
snggesta  that  this  decision  may  be  explained  on  the  ground  that, 
if  the  auctioneer  had  kno^wn  of  the  combination,  he  would  not 
have  knocked  down  the  goods  to  any  of  the  persons  concerned  in 
it,  and  thus  his  consent  to  the  transfer  of  the  property  was 
obtuned  by  a  false  appearance  of  competition.  With  lew  excep- 
tions, the  cases  of  combinations  by  workmen  to  regulate  the 


conditions  of  their  labour  liave  boon  combinations  expressly  pro- 
hibited by  stiitutcis  (now  repealed),  or  combinations  to  do  \n  hat  it 
would  have  been  punishable  for  one  ninn  to  do  without  combina- 
tion.   The  exceptions  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

O'Connell's  case  may  be  taken  as  the  modern  leading  case  on 
seditious  conspiracy.  In  that  case  Chief  .Justice  Tindal,  in 
delivering  the  opinion  of  the  .Judges  upon  writ  of  error  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  ruled  that  "  the  agreement  of  divers  persons 
together  to  raise  discontent  and  disiili'ection  amongst  the  liege 
subjects  of  the  Queen,  to  stir  up  jealousies,  hatred,  and  ill-will 
between  different  classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  and  especially 
to  promote  amongst  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  Ireland  feelings  of 
ill-will  and  hostility  towards  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  other  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  especially  in  England,"  is  an  illegal 
act.  He  added  that  the  judges  thought  it  unnecessary  to  state 
reasons  in  support  of  the  opinion  "  that  an  agreement  between 
the_  defendants  to  diminish  the  confidence  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  in  Ireland  in  the  general  administration  of  the  law  there- 
in, or  an  agreement  to  bring  into  hatred  and  disrepute  the 
tribunals  by  law  established  in  Ireland  for  the  administration 
of  justice,  are  each  and  every  of  them  apreementa  to 
effect  purposes  in  manifest  violation  of  the  law."  Lord  Denman 
suggested  a  doubt  as  to  "  whether  there  was  anything  illegal  in 
exciting  disapprobation  of  the  courts  of  law  for  the  purpose  of 
having  other  courts  substituted  more  cheap,  efficient,  and  satis- 
factory." Lord  Campbell  held  that  "  any  person  who  deliberately 
attempts  to  promote  feelings  of  ill-will  and  hostility  between 
different  classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects — to  make  the  English 
be  hated  by  the  Irish,  and  the  Irish  hated  by  the  English — is 
guilty  of  a  most  culpable  proceeding;  and  that,  if  several  combine 
to  do  so,  they  commit  a  misdemeanour."  He  shared  Mr. 
Justice  Denman's  doubt  as  to  the  attacks  on  the  courts  of  law,  but 
said  that  "  a  conspiracy  generally  to  bring  into  discredit  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  country,  with  a  view  to  alienate  the 
people  from  the  Government,  would  certainly  be  a  misdemeanour." 
The  judges  were  of  course  agreed  that  the  crime  of  conspiracy  was 
complete  even  though  the  conspirators  had  done  nothing  to  carry 
their  plot  into  execution. 

These  cases  illustrate  clearly  enough  the  general  operation  of 
the  law  of  conspiracy.  It  will  be  found  on  examination  that  in 
the  great  majority  of  reported  cases  the  conspiracy  has  con- 
sisted in  an  agreement  to  do  something  which  at  the  time  was, 
apart  from  combination  in  itself,  a  crime,  either  by  statute  or 
Common  Law.  In  other  words,  the  act  in  question  was  a  crime, 
whether  committed  by  one  or  by  a  number  of  persons.  The 
effect  of  applying  the  law  of  conspiracy  in  such  a  case  is  that, 
where  there  are  a  number  of  persons  concerned,  the  law  can  lay 
hold  of  them  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  affair,  and  even,  as  it 
were,  nip  the  intended  crime  in  the  bud,  without  allowing  the  con- 
spirators to  evade  pimishment.  As  Mr.  Wright  observes,  the  modern 
law  of  conspiracy  has  grown  out  of  the  application  to  cases  of  con- 
spiracy of  the  doctrine  that,  since  the  gist  of  a  crime  is  in  the 
intent,  a  criminal  intent  manifested  by  any  act  done  in  further- 
ance of  it  ought  to  be  punishable,  although  the  act  did  not 
amount  in  law  to  an  actual  attempt.  It  is  necessarily  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  prove  a  man's  agreement  with  himself  to 
commit  a  crime ;  but  when  several  persons  are  concerned,  the 
communications  which  take  place  between  them  in  regard  to  the 
contemplated  act  are  sufficient  to  bring  it  home  to  them.  It  has 
been  said  that,  if  the  law  of  conspiracy  is  to  be  confined  to  com- 
binations with  a  view  to  commit  what  if  done  by  one  man  would 
be  a  crime,  it  might  as  well  be  abolished,  since  the  offenders 
could  be  got  at  by  an  indictment  for  the  crime  itself.  The  value 
of  the  law  of  conspiracy,  however,  as  affording  an  earlier  oppor- 
tunity of  coming  down  on  the  intending  criminals,  and  also  greater 
facilities  for  proving  the  charge  against  them,  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked. 

So  far  the  law  is  clear  and  simple  enough.  A  combination  to 
commit  a  crime  is  in  itself  a  substantive  and  distinct  crime,  and 
the  essence  of  this  crime  lies  in  the  agreement,  and  does  not  re- 
quire any  step  to  be  actually  taken,  beyond  agreement,  towards 
the  commission  of  the  contemplated  crime.  The  doubtful  part 
of  the  law  relates  to  the  question  whether  a  combination  will 
change  the  complexion  of  an  act,  so  as  to  make  that  criminal 
when  performed  by  a  number  of  persons  which  would  not 
be  deemed  criminal  if  performed  by  only  one  person.  The 
first  suggestion  that  a  combination  might  be  criminal,  although 
that  which  it  proposed  to  accomplish  was  not  in  itself  criminal, 
would  seem  to  have  sprung  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  case  of 
the  Brewers  (Starling)  in  1665.  This  was  an  information  against 
the  brewers  of  London  for  conspiring  "  to  put  down  the  gallon 
trade  by  which  the  poor  are  supplied,  and  to  cause  the  poor  to 
mutiny  against  the  farmers  of  the  Excise,"  and  thus  to  "  de- 
pauperate" the  latter.  The  King's  Bench  gave  judgment  against 
the  brewers,  but  on  the  gi'ound  that  "  the  Excise  was  parcel  of 
the  King's  revenue,  and  to  impoverish  the  farmers  would  be  to 
make  them  incapable  of  rendering  the  King  his  revenue" — in 
other  words,  that  the  combination  was  levelled  at  the  Govern- 
ment. Other  decisions  following  in  the  same  line  were  open  to 
a  similar  remark.  In  the  Cardmakers'  case  (Cope,  1719),  where 
the  defendants  had  bribed  a  cardmaker's  apprentice  to  spoil  his 
master's  cards  by  putting  grease  into  them,  an  act  of  this  kind 
was  then  criminal,  apart  from  conspiracy.  In  the  well-known 
case  of  Leigh  (1775),  for  hissing  Macklin  the  actor,  conspiracy  is 
charged  only  in  the  lirst  count,  and  there  only  in  the  inducements, 
and  the  substance  of  the  indictment  would  seem  to  be,  not  con- 
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spiracy,  but  riot  and  obstruction  of  the  play.  The  defendants  were 
convicted,  but  no  j udg'uient  was  passed,  the  matter  having  been 
privately  settled.  In  1 809,  however,  8ir  J.  Mansfield  is  reported 
to  have  said,  that  if  any  body  of  men  were  to  go  to  a  theatre  with 
the  settled  intention  of  hissing  an  actor,  or  of  damning  a  piece, 
such  a  deliberate  and  preconcerted  scheme  would  amount  to  a 
conspiracy.  And  in  1853  Mr.  Justice  Crompton  observed, 
in  an  action  for  maliciously  inducing  a  singer  to  break 
her  contract,  that  if  two  or  more  persons,  with  a  mischievous 
intent  to  ruin  a  rival  trader,  went  to  a  banker,  or  any 
one  who  owed  money  to  the  rival,  and  begged  him  not  to 
pay  the  money,  and  by  that  means  ruined  or  greatly  prejudiced 
the  man,  an  indictment  lor  couspiracy  might  perhaps  be  main- 
tained against  them.  In  two  important  Trade- Union  cases 
(Druitt  and  Brown),  expressions  were  used  by  the  judges  which 
■would  certainly  seem  to  point  to  the  view  that,  in  regard  to  co- 
ercion, a  combination  will  invest  with  criminality  an  act  which, 
■without  combination,  would  not  have  that  character.  In  the 
former  case,  which  related  to  picketing  in  the  tailors'  strike. 
Baron  Eramwell  ruled  that,  "if  any  set  of  men  agreed  among 
themselves  to  coerce  a  man's  liberty  of  mind  aud  will  to 
say  how  he  should  bestow  himself  and  his  means,  his  talents 
and  his  industry,  they  would  be  guilty  of  a  criminal  offence 
and  he  explained  coercion  to  mean  "  something  that  was 
unpleasant  and  annoying  to  the  mind  operated  upon."  And  in  the 
recent  gas-makers'  case,  Mr.  Justice  Brett  said  that  there  would 
be  "  improper  molestation  " — amounting  to  a  criminal  offence — 
"if  anything  were  done  to  cause  annoyance  in  the  way  of 
Tinjustitiable  interference  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  jury, 
■would  have  the  effect  of  annoying  or  interfering  with  the 
minds  of  ordinary  persons  carrying  on  such  a  business  as  that  of 
a  gas  company."  It  should  be  observed  that  tiie  jurj'  ac- 
quitted the  gas-stokers  on  this  charge,  and  convicted  them  on  the 
count  for  a  combination  to  prevent  the  Company,  by  a  simultaneous 
breach  of  contract,  from  carrying  on  their  business.  The  explanation 
of  Baron  Bramwell's  observation  is  probably  that  he  had  then 
specially  in  his  mind  some  such  form  of  violence  as  picketing — 
the  ofi'ence  charged  against  the  tailors.  Mr.  Justice  i3rett's  lan- 
guage obviously  requires  definition.  To  tell  a  jury  that  improper 
molestation  consists  in  unjustihable  interference  is  simply  to  leave 
them  to  settle  the  law  of  conspiracy  for  themselves.  To  some 
extent  a  similar  objection  might  be  made  to  the  definitions  of 
seditious  conspiracy  in  O'Conneil's  case.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
offences  such  as  sedition  and  improper  coercion  must  always  turn 
very  much  ou  question  of  circumstance  and  degree,  and  that  it  is 
neither  possible  nor  perhaps  desirable  to  define  them  with  great 
precision. 

A  review  of  the  cases  brought  together  by  Mr.  Wright  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  law  of  couspiracy  is  mainly  an  extension  of 
the  law  of  attempts,  but  that,  in  the  case  of  agreements  of  a  public 
nature  and  levelled  at  the  Government,  and  perhaps  in  the  case  of 
agreements  to  pervert  or  defeat  justice,  or  to  injure  private  persons, 
combinations  to  do  sometliing  which  if  done  by  an  individual  would 
not  be  criminal  may  be  brouglit  within  the  category  of  criminal  con- 
spiracies. That  the  law  of  conspiracy  has  its  uses  caunot  be  denied. 
Mr.  Wrightenumerates  several  advantages  derived  from  it  in  dealing 
■with  combinations  to  commit  crimes  ;  it  enables  the  conspirators 
to  be  punished  for  agreement  without  any  other  overt  act,  and  it 
is  useful  in  foundmg  j  urisdiction,  and  as  a  ground  for  the  admission 
of  evidence  which  might  not  be  relevant  to  a  charge  of  actual 
attempt  or  conuuissiou.  It  is  clear  that  a  combination  to  execute  a 
criminal  design  is  in  everyway  a  much  more  serious  aflair  than  a 
similar  enterprise  on  the  part  of  an  individual.  It  implies  delibe- 
ration, careful  preparation,  a  settled  purpose ;  the  evil  efi'ects  of 
the  act  are  naturally  increased  by  the  scale  upon  which  it  is  to 
be  executed ;  and  in  proportion  to  its  force  and  efficiency  is  the 
temptation  to  commit  it.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  punished  with 
the  utmost  severity.  As  to  the  question  whether  acts  wliich 
would  not  be  criminal  if  performed  by  an  individual  should  be 
converted  into  crimes  when  taken  in  hand  by  several  persous 
acting  together,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  principle 
is  Eound  in  itself,  but  of  course  great  caution  aud  discretion 
are  necessjirily  required  in  applying  it.  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
acts  which  are  inoflcntiive  or  trifling  when  performed  by  an 
individual,  but  wliich  would  become  very  serious  if  performed 
by  a  body  of  people  simultaneously  and  in  ct)ncert.  It  would 
certainly  seem  to  be  desirable  that  the  courts  sliould  retain 
the  power  of  dealing  with  such  cases  on  their  merits,  but  of 
course  it  would  be  well  that  the  limita  of  discretion  should  bo 
clearly  defined.  This  would  no  doubt  be  done  by  the  courts  if 
cases  raising  the  points  at  issue  happened  to  come  before  them, 
but  this  is  a  mere  matter  of  accident,  aiul  it  would  llicreforo 
Becni  10  bo  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  take  up  the  question.  A 
Comiiiilteu  of  the  House  of  Lords  could  hiinily  be  more  usefully 
enf^aged  tluin  in  endeavouring  to  supply  the  necessary  delini Lions. 
Tlio  political  atuioiiphere  of  th(!  llou.'-e  of  Commons  on  the  eve 
of  a  geueral  drction  is  pc.rluips  hardly  favourable  to  calmniv^s  and 
imparlialily  in  dealing  with  such  11  nuitter,  even  if  that  body  caied 
to  commit  itself  to  legislation  at  such  a  mouieiil. 


TIIK  ALLTANCK  AT  KXF.TRU  nAU,. 
rpiIE  loaders  of  the  Allinnco  are  always  hoprful.    'I'hey  bavo 
JL  p(!i-^uailud    theniselvuH,  and   aro  eiidcuvouring  to  perHuiulo 
Otliers,  that  tiieir  pro.'-puct  is  improving.   They  admit  that  during 


last  year  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  consumption  of  beer 
and  spirits  ;  and  tiiey  even  argue  that,  if  restrictions  had  not  been 
imposed  upon  the  sale  of  liquors,  the  consumption  would  have 
been  larger  still,  and  yet  they  expect  to  impose  a  measure  of  pro- 
hibition. They  have  held  a  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall,  which  they 
will  doubtless  declare  to  have  been  a  great  success,  and  whatever 
be  the  exact  result  of  the  next  debate  on  the  Permissive  Bill,  they 
are  prepared  to  prove  that  that  result  is  a  triumph  to  their  cause. 
The  speeches  at  their  meetings  are  usually  very  dreary  reading, 
but  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  even  the  Alliance  feels  the  need 
of  a  comic  performer.  There  is  one  of  their  speakers,  evidently  a 
great  favourite,  who,  having  to  speak  of  pauperism,  doubled  himself 
up  and  hobbled  to  and  fro  on  the  platform  as  if  to  imitate  the 
movements  of  a  crippled  and  infirm  pauper.  One  feels  consider- 
able relief  at  having  thus  got  to  the  comic  side  of  the  Alliance. 
Its  supporters  are,  after  all,  human  creatures  like  ourselves.  They 
are  not  so  devoted  to  great  principles  and  a  lofty  mission  but  that 
they  like  to  hear  their  leaders  poking  a  little  mild  fun  at  the 
brewers.  Those  leaders  for  the  most  part  are  respectable  dull 
men,  whose  most  valuable  quality  is  perseverance,  and  who  are 
better  at  action  than  at  speech.  It  would  be  invidious  to  mention 
names,  but  we  may  say  that  if  all  the  oratory  at  Exeter  Hall  had 
been  as  bad  as  some  of  it,  the  meeting  could  hardly  have  lasted 
the  appointed  time.  But  the  managers  discreetly  kept  their 
funny  man  to  the  end,  and  the  bulk  of  the  audience  remained 
to  hear  an  established  favourite,  although  they  scarcely  con- 
cealed their  impatience  of  an  earlier  speaker  whom  we  will 
venture  to  describe  as  an  unmitigated  bore.  One  of  the  longest- 
winded  of  the  leaders  of  the  Alliance  claimed  indulgence  for  loss 
of  voice,  upon  which  it  was  obvious  to  remark  that  a  beneficent 
design  of  nature  appears  even  in  the  prevalent  east  wind.  Lest, 
however,  an  enem3'  should  connect  hoarseness  with  teetotalism,  it 
was  mentioned,  aud  doubtless  with  truth,  that  colds  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  water-drinkers. 

The  great  gun  of  the  evening  appeared  to  be  Mr.  Neal  Dow,  who 
once  more  repeated  his  account  of  the  effects  of  prohibition  in  his 
native  State  of  Maine.  He  says  that  there  is  less  drunkenness  in 
that  State  now  than  when  he  was  young,  and  he  ascribes  the  in- 
crease of  sobriety  to  prohibition.  But  it  would  be  quite  as  reason- 
able to  ascribe  prohibition  to  the  increase  of  sobriety.  He  of  course 
denies  that  the  Maine  Liquor  Law  is  evaded  to  the  extent  that 
has  been  alleged ;  but  we  can  hardly  accept  statements  of  mani- 
fest paitisaus  on  either  side.  A  pint  of  whisky  bought  in 
Portland  was  produced  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  member. 
Mr.  Dow  answers  this  imputation  by  saying  that  the  whisky  must 
have  been  sold  as  medicine,  which  is  possible.  In  this  country, 
if  the  public-houses  were  closed,  the  druggists  would  certainly  do 
an  increased  business,  particularly  during  an  east  wind,  and  there- 
fore we  prefer  to  keep  the  public-houses  open.  The  want  of 
stimulants  in  an  inclement  spring  is  like  the  demand  for  jokes  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Alliance ;  it  is  a  confession  of  the  ordinary  weak- 
ness of  human  nature.  We  are  able,  by  way  of  comment  on  Mr. 
Dow's  speech,  to  refer  to  the  last  number  of  the  Alliance  Netvs, 
which  reports  a  debate  in  the  Canadian  Senate  on  a  Prohibitory 
Bill.  The  chief  supporter  of  the  Bill  stated  that  he  had  travelled 
lately  in  Michigan,  "  where  liquor  was  not  seen,  unless  asked  for." 
He  believed  this  to  be  the  case  in  other  places  where  the  law 
was  in  force ;  and  even  if  nothing  more  than  this  were  eflccted, 
he  considered  that  a  great  work  would  be  accomplished.  We  aro 
happy  to  remember  that  our  own  law  and  practice  are  already,  to 
a  great  extent,  in  harmony  with  this  spoalcer's  desire.  The  legal 
designation  of  a  large  class  of  drink-sellers  in  England  is  licensed 
victuallers,  and  it  is  the  custom  of  this  class  in  London  to  exhibit 
upon  their  couuters  biscuits  aud  pork-pies,  which,  however,  appear 
to  be  adapted  rather  for  keeping  than  for  eating.  The  publicans 
would  probably  be  willing  to  compromise  with  the  Alliance  upon 
the  terms  that  liquor  should  not  bo  seen  unless  asked  for. 
Messrs.  Spiers  and  Pond  would  be  obliged  in  that  case  to  remove 
the  decanters  of  liquor  from  their  refreshment  counters  at  railway 
stations,  but  tliey  might  continue  to  derive  whatever  advantage 
is  now  obtained  from  the  adornment  of  those  counters  with 
coloured  glass.  JNIr.  Dow  says  that  visitors  to  a  new  country  are 
apt  to  generalize  too  hastily.  Ho  has  heard  lately  of  an  incident 
wliich,  in  ijinorancc  of  the  exact  fact,  and  in  disregard  of  th& 
feelings  of  Nonconformist  members  of  tho  Alliance,  ho  described 
as  a  prizefight  in  a  Baptist  chapel.  The  occurience  to  which  he 
referred  took  place  in  a  building  which  hiui  formerly  been  a 
chapel.  lAen  if  the  infornmtion  on  which  he  spoko  had  been 
correct,  it  might  have  occurred  to  him  that  truth  is  sometimes  incon- 
venient. This,  however,  is  by  the  way.  Our  inunediate  concern  is 
with  the  comment  which  ho  made  upon  the  supposed  fact  which  he 
had  stated.  If,  he  said,  ho  were  to  go  homo,  aud  report  that  tho 
I'jUglish  were  a  nation  of  prizefighters,  tliat  would' be  an  oxjunple  of 
hasty  generalizalion.  l$ut  we  should  answer  that,  if  lu;  were  to  go 
homo  and  say  that  the  lower  order  of  Euglishuien  are  nuioli 
«ddii:led  to  listicull's,  ho  would  be  near  the  truth.  And  if  an 
JMiglishman  W(ue  to  return  from  America  and  report  that  in 
States  where  a  prohibitory  law  exists  largT>  numbers  of  persons 
nuituige  to  get  Mipiilied  with  spirits,  ho  would  not  proliably  bo 
very  far  wrong.  jMr.  Dow  glorifies  himself  and  his  fru  iuls  on  tho 
perftislcuco  whieli  couipelled  one  of  the  great  political  parties  in 
llu!  Stale  of  iMainu  to  adopt  tliu  prohibitory  law  into  its 
"platform."  But  oveu  this  story  is  capable  of  being  t<ild  two 
ways.  Wo  have  hoard  that  ing(Miious  politicians  have  contrived 
to  conciliate  fanatical  support  without  producing  popular  discon- 
tent, lu  other  words,  they  have  arranged  that  tho  law  should  say 
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whxt  it  pleases,  and  the  people  should  do  what  they  please. 
Principle  is  asserted,  and  practice  remains  uudi-jtuibcd ;  or,  as  the 
Canadian  Senator  puts  it,  liquor  is  not  seen  till  asked  for. 

The  elasticity  of  spirit  of  the  leaders  of  the  Alliance  is  indeed 
admirable.  Their  organ  quotes  from  the  charge  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Xorth  Riding  of  York  to  the  Grand 
Jury.  He  says  that  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last  year  the 
number  of  cases  of  assault  arising  from  drunkenness  was  forty-one, 
but  in  this  year  there  were  seventy-six.  "  The  increase  of 
drunkenness  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  great  rise  in  the  wages 
paid  for  labour  throughout  the  country,  especially  in  mining 
operations,  and  also  those  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  iron." 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  this  undeniably  true  state- 
ment helps  the  cause  of  the  Alliance.  They  assume,  for 
rhetorical  purposes,  that  the  Permissive  Bill  will  pass  this 
jear.  Let  us  assume,  for  the  purpose  of  argument,  that  it 
had  passed  last  year,  and  that  an  attempt  had  been  made 
to  enforce  it  in  a  mining  or  iron-working  district  of 
Yorkshire.  Is  it  necessary  to  ask  a  Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions 
■or  a  Chief  Constable  of  the  County  what  the  consequence  would 
have  been  ?  Surely  we  can  imagine  it  for  ourselves.  But  why 
agitate  for  a  measure  which  is  manifestly  incapable  of  practical 
application  ?  The  Alliance  might  seriously  apply  to  the  Per- 
missive Bill  what  Dogberry  blunderingly  says  of  writing  and 
reading — '•  Let  that  appear  when  there  is  no  need  of  such 
vanity."  If  all  the  persons  present  at  Exeter  Hall  lived  in  a 
district  by  themselves,  they  might  adopt  and  enforce  a  prohibitory 
ordinance  to  their  own  entire  satisfaction,  and  amid  the  plaudits 
of  an  admiring  univei-se.  But  if  these  respectable  and 
rather  feeble  people  were  only  a  majority,  and  there  were 
a  minority  of  colliers  and  miners,  an  attempt  at  prohibi- 
tion would  produce  an  awful  riot  which  police,  or  perhaps 
soldiers,  must  be  employed  to  quell.  We  should  not  complain 
much  of  the  Alliance  if  it  were  simply  useless,  but  its  pretence  of 
work  may  prevent  real  work  being  done.  It  is  lamentable  to  find 
that  the  earners  of  increased  wages  can  make  no  better  use  of 
their  prosperity  than  to  eat  and  drink  more  plentifully.  It  is  still 
more  lamentable  that  Parliament,  in  presence  of  a  grave  evil, 
ahould  be  bewildered  with  impracticable  suggestions,  and  denounced 
if  it  declines  to  listen  to  them.  Almost  the  only  words  of  sense 
that  were  uttered  at  Exeter  Hall  came  from  the  Liberal 
candidate  at  the  late  Liverpool  election.  If  he  was  selected 
because  he  supports  the  Permissive  Bill,  the  result  of  the  ex- 
periment can  hardly,  we  think,  be  encouraging  even  to  the 
irrepressibly  sanguine  leaders  of  the  Alliance.  He  told  the 
meeting  that  he  was  Chairman  of  a  Company  established  for 
supplying  Liverpool  with  public-houses  without  intoxicating 
drink.  The  Company  owns  eight  such  houses,  and  it  pays 
dividends  of  forty  per  cent.  Here  is  an  example  worth  imitating. 
You  cannot  do  away  with  the  ordinary  public-house  unless  you 
offer  something  in  its  place.  The  Alliance  Neivs  is  very  severe 
upon  the  Eailway  Companies  for  allowing  spirits  to  be  sold  to  their 
own  servants  on  their  own  premises.  The  Railway  Companies 
generally  arrange  that  tea  and  cofiee,  as  well  as  gin  and  brandy, 
shall  be  supplied  at  their  principal  stations ;  but  we  believe  that 
an  engine-driver,  if  he  takes  coffee,  usually  likes  a  little 
brandy  in  it.  That  which  has  heen  done  at  Liverpool 
might  be  done  with  advantage  to  the  community,  and  perhaps 
•with  profit  to  the  undertakers,  at  other  places.  Such  an 
•experiment  appears  hopeful  where  the  programme  of  the 
Alliance  is  simply  hopeless.  Its  leaders  demand,  for  the 
present,  merely  the  Permissive  Bill ;  but  they  announce  their 
intention  to  proceed,  when  they  have  got  that,  to  tot?ri  prohibition. 
The  years  in  which  they  will  labour  to  this  end  will  probably 
be  like  that  which  has  just  elapsed.  There  may  be  fluctuations 
of  prosperity ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  wages  of  labour  are 
likely  rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish.  It  is  difficult, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  undei'stand  how  any  rational 
man  can  put  himself  forward  as  a  leader  of  the  Alliance. 
No  doubt  a  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall  is  pleasant  to  those  con- 
cerned, and  does  little  harm  to  anybody  else.  It  is  tolerably 
well  seen  now  that  the  publicans  can  take  care  of  themselves. 
The  speakers  at  Exeter  Hall  gain  a  useful  notoriety,  and  the 
iiflteners  probably  persuade  themselves  that  they  are  enjoying  a 
moral  and  intellectual  benefit.  If  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  who 
presided,  was  able  to  persuade  himself  that  he  was  usefully 
engaged,  so  much  the  better.  We  observe  that  the  Alliance  2\'ews 
»emarks  that  the  season  for  indoor  meetings  is  nearly  over — a 
remark  which  requires  qualification  with  reference  to  the  east 
wind.  But  fia  eummer  evenings  are  likely  to  arrive  ultimately,  it 
may  be  useful  to  consider  wluit  is  to  be  done  with  them.  Sup- 
porters of  the  Alliance  are  recommended  to  "mission"  their 
neighbourhoods  on  its  behalf.  The  verb  "to  mission  "  comes  for 
the  first  time  under  our  notice,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  Alliance  has  enough  to  do  in  the  department  of  morals,  and 
would  do  well  to  abstain,  at  least  for  the  present,  from  attempts 
to  improve  the  English  language.  We  will  venture,  however, 
to  say  that  we  think  missioning  in  summer  must  be  thirsty  work. 


SKETCHES  OF  CENTRAL  ASIA. 

rpHE  Crystal  Palace  has  on  loan  a  collection  of  pictures  and 
-JL  sketches  which  claim  special  attention  at  the  present 
momeut  when  Khiva  and  Central  Asia  generally  are  assuming  a 


new  political  importance.  These  remarkable  works,  wliinh  reveal 
the  character  of  the  country  as  well  as  of  its  inhabitants,  como 
before  us  as  tiio  vivid  and  veracious  testimony  of  an  eyewitness. 
The  painter,  M.  Basil  Wereschagin,  a  liussian  by  birth,  seems  to 
combine  in  his  own  person  the  enterprise  of  a  pioneer,  the  valour 
of  a  soldier,  and  the  skill  of  an  artist.  During  the  years  i  868, 
1869,  and  I  870  he  traversed, .pencil  and  sword  in  hand,  the  wild 
districts  which  range  cast  of  the  Ural  and  stretch  onward  between 
Siberia,  India,  and  China.  Having  been  first  educated  in  the 
Naval  School  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  adventurous  painter  was 
qualified  to  join  the  liussian  military  detachment,  the  exploits  of 
wJiich  he  witnessed  and  portrayed.  "  The  Unexpected  Attack," 
"  Surrounded  and  Pursued,"  and  "The  Presentation,"  as  trophies, 
of  human  heads  cut  off  from  the  vanquished,  are  terrific  scenes 
of  hot  slaughter  and  of  cold-blooded  brutality.  This  guerilla 
warfare,  whether  conducted  by  the  French  in  Algeria  or  by 
the  Russians  in  Central  Asia,  and  whether  chronicled  by  Horace 
Vernet  or  by  M.  Wereschagin,  can  scarcely  fail  to  he  eminently 
picturesque.  Across  a  wide  plain  without  boundary,  save  a 
circuit  of  wild  hills,  a  savsige  horde  of  "  barbarians  "  rushes  on- 
ward as  a  fierce  wind  bearing  a  storm  cloud.  Attila,  "  the  Curse 
of  God,"  led  such  fiends  to  plunder  and  to  slaughter.  In  vain  a 
firm  front  is  made  and  a  compact  square  formed ;  the  men  fall 
thickly  and  heavily ;  the  foreground  of  the  picture  is  strewn  with 
the  dead  weltering  in  blood.  The  skill  which  the  artist  has  ut 
command  is  not  out  of  keeping  with  these  thrilling  incidents; 
the  style  is  vivid  and  realistic,  and  a  certain  savagery,  or  "  devil," 
brings  the  painter  and  his  subjects  into  close  accord. 

M.  Basil  Wereschagin,  before  he  entered  seriously  on  art  as  a 
profession,  had  studied,  as  we  have  seen,  the  tactics  of  war.  In 
Russia  military  men  have  shown  an  exceptional  aptitude  and 
alFection  for  the  arts.  A  Russian  officer  who  lost  his  right  arm  at 
Leipzig  forthwith  took  up  a  brush  with  his  remaining  hand.  The 
battle  painter,  M.  Kotzebue,  was  dabbling  in  paint  while  he 
studied  the  arts  of  war.  Also  the  famous  Russian  marine  artist,  M, 
Bogolubolf,  served  on  board  ship  before  he  proved  his  talent  in 
depicting  a  naval  engagement.  In  Russia  the  practice  of  art  has 
crept  into  the  highest  classes;  even  statesmen  are  known  to  have 
gained  almost  professional  proficiency.  Intolerable  tedium  is  sup- 
posed to  drive  Russians  to  painting  or  to  diink.  ButM.  Wereschagin 
at  any  rate  has  long  since  passed  from  the  ranks  of  the  dilettanti. 
Before  he  entered  on  his  art  campaign  in  Central  Asia  he  had 
studied  for  five  years  in  the  Imperial  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg. 
He  has  also  had  the  advantage  of  three  years'  residence  in  Paris, 
where  the  studio  of  M.  Gerome  was  open  to  him.  Indeed  the 
style  of  the  illustrious  Frenchman  and  the  manner  of  this  Russian, 
who,  if  we  mistake  not,  will  make  for  himself  a  name  in  Europe, 
have  much  in  common.  M.  Wereschagin  seems  to  have  travelled 
thousands  of  miles  as  if  for  tlie  express  purpose  of  opening  here 
in  the  Crystal  Palace  a  chamber  of  horrors;  hundreds  of  dry 
blanched  skulls  and  of  gory  grinning  heads,  fresh  severed  from 
the  trunks,  are  heaped  life-size  upon  canvas.  Russians  are 
known  for  an  enterprise  which  carries  them  far  and  wide  over 
the  surface  of  the  earth  in  search  of  knowledge.  Russian 
painters  are  pensioned  as  pioneers  to  penetrate  remote  regions, 
in  order  to  bring  back  whatever  may  be  most  new  and  strange 
in  nature  and  in  art;  and  certainly  in  the  present  instance 
the  pictorial  products  can  scarcely  disappoint,  either  for  sensational 
intensity  or  trenchant  truth.  M.  Wereschagin  claims  to  be  a  pupil 
of  M.  Gerome,  and  yet  he  does  not  admit  himself  to  be  under  any 
obligation  to  his  master,  as  most  people  might  suppose,  for  the  callous 
cynicism,  the  cool-blooded  cruelty,  which  in  these  works  appal  the 
spectator.  The  confession  which  the  painter  himself  makes  is  that 
he  was  compelled  to  paint  the  horrors  he  saw,  that  he  could  not 
shrink  from  his  duty  as  a  faithful  chronicler.  M.  Gerome,  it  is 
said,  in  pursuit  of  art  goes  out  of  his  way  to  seek  sensations ; 
while  the  more  innocent-minded  Russian,  we  are  left  to  infer, 
would  willingly  escape  from  a  painful  duty  if  he  could.  We  con- 
fess, however,  that  we  do  not  see  in  the  present  instance  any 
ground  for  exception  to  the  all  but  universal  rule  that  a  painter 
chooses  his  subjects  according  to  his  tastes. 

The  large  oil  pictures  are  scarcely  so  trustworthy  as  the  smaller 
studies.  They  do  not  pretend  to  have  been  painted  on  the  spot ; 
in  fact  they  come  from  Munich,  where  a  spacious  studio  was 
specially  arranged  so  as  to  favour  the  artist's  endeavour  to  gain 
the  effect  of  outdoor  daylight  and  sunshine.  Accordingly  the 
manipulation,  the  heavy  impasto  of  pigments,  and  especially  the 
dramatic  method  of  composition,  with  scenic  contrast  of  light, 
shade,  and  colour,  pertain  to  the  Munich  school.  And  yet  neither 
Director  Kaulbach  nor  Professor  Piloty  would  care  to  be  held 
responsible  for  a  certain  rude  vigour  which  is  not  Bavarian,  but 
semi- barbaric  and  Russian.  It  will  thus  be  readily  understood 
that  these  startling  revelations  from  the  far  East  will  be  regarded 
with  amazement  as  unaccustomed  phenomena,  rather  than  as 
works  of  art,  subtle,  refined,  or  complete.  Perhaps  the  painter's 
strongest  point  is  the  power  with  which  he  seizes  on  action  and 
situation  ;  the  actual  scenes  live  before  the  eye,  the  country  is 
made  familiar,  its  inhabitants  we  are  ready  to  greet  as  personal 
acquaintances.  And  yet  we  would  feign  hope  that  some  of  these 
tableaux  are  too  highly  coloured.  "  Within  "  is  on  the  confines 
of  a  walled  town.  The  turbaned  soldiers,  dressed,  as  in  mockery, 
in  gay  costumes  of  green,  red,  and  blue,  lie  scattered  on  the  ground 
in  the  agony  of  death ;  the  living  carry  away  the  dead  on 
stretchers,  and  range  them  with  military  precision  in  one  long  row 
beneath  the  wall  of  the  lofty  fort.  Now  are  we  to  believe  that 
the  composition  thus  deliberately  arranged  with  an  eye  to  effect 
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■was  one  of  "  the  numerous  actions  and  other  events  "  at  which 
"  M.  Wereschagin  was  present  "  ?  Again,  "  Forgotten  on  the 
Field  "  is  almost  too  striking  as  a  picture  to  be  literalfy  true  ;  a 
corpse  is  cast  prostrate  on  the  ground,  a  gun  and  a  bayonet  by  the 
side,  and  the  painter  throws  in  as  many  birds  as  may  suit  his 
purpose  ;  no  less  than  sixty  are  here  brought  together  to  devour 
one  man.  And,  in  like  manner,  almost  too  good  to  be  true  is 
"  The  Apotheosis  of  War,"  dedicated,  we  are  told,  "  to  all  great 
conquerors — past,  present,  and  future."  The  picture  is  a  pyramid, 
in  which  8,ooo  skulls,  at  a  rough  estimate,  are  piled  together. 
We  do  not  object  to  ravenous  birds  being  again  called  in  to  assist 
wherever  they  can  be  of  service,  neither  do  we  deny  the  artist 
the  liberty  of  making  each  skull  a  cleanly  chiselled  form  rather 
than  the  wreck  of  war  or  of  the  elements.  A  poet's  license  is 
the  painter's  privilege.  Yet  we  do  think  the  following  announce- 
ment, though  printed  on  authority,  needs  to  be  received  with 
caution  : — 

This  picture  is  historically  true  ;  Tamerlane,  who  dreiiclied  the  whole  of 
Asia  and  part  of  Europe  with  blood,  erected  everywhere  such  monuments  of 
his  greatness.  In  comparatively  recent  times  the  head  of  a  learned  German 
traveller  (Schlagintweit)  found  its  way  into  a  similar  heap. 

In  this  remarkable  historical  announcement  we  direct  special 
attention  to  the  words,  "  erected  everywhere  such  monuments  of 
his  greatness."  How,  we  would  venture  to  ask,  coukl  it  be  thus 
easy,  in  a  region  where  inhabitants  are  scanty,  and  where,  in  con- 
sequence, heads  must  be  scarce,  to  erect  everywhere  a  monument 
of  8,ooo  skulls  ?  And  yet  the  painter  speaks  of  "  these  faithful 
sketches"  as  a  means  of  "dispelling  the  distrust  of  the  English 
public  towards  their  natural  friends  and  neighbours  in  Central 
Asia."  We  should  rather  have  imagined  that  thousands  of  skulls 
erected  into  monuments  everywhere  would  have  had  an  opposite 
effect,  even  on  an  "  English  public." 

The  numerous  "  studies  "  on  the  spot  in  oil  and  in  pencil  are  of 
real  value,  not  only  from  their  art  merit,  but  as  veritable  records 
of  the  physical  geography  of  countries  comparatively  unknown, 
and  of  the  physiognomies  and  costumes  of  peoples  who  have 
seldom  come  within  reach  of  a  painter's  pencil.  The  scenery 
may  be  summed  up  under  the  categories  of  wide  plains,  high  moun- 
tains, long  and  perilous  passes.  There  are  four  views  of  The 
Pass  of  Bars-Kaun,"  directly  Alpine  in  character;  a  torrent  rushes 
through  the  midst  and  the  rocks  on  either  side  bristle  with  tir- 
trees.  There  are  also  four  "  Views  in  the  Alatau  Mountains,"  which 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  Alps.  A  lake  at  the  foot  of 
these  mountains  is  tranquil  and  grey,  and  another  lake,  of  which 
there  are  three  sketches,  is  environed  by  snowy  mountains.  Few 
of  the  sketches  on  the  South-East  frontiers  of  Asiatic  Russia  in- 
dicate a  barren  land.  Here  and  there,  it  is  true,  we  may  come  upon 
a  ruined  fortress,  standing  on  the  border  of  a  desert,  such  as 
travellers  tind  in  the  Turkish  Empire.  Also  there  are  picturesque 
specimens  of  mosques,  or  rather  of  saints'  tombs,  such  as  throng 
the  sandy  desert  outside  the  city  of  Cairo.  But,  for  the  most  part, 
the  artist  has  chosen  a  land  which,  though  left  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  nature,  shows  capacity  for  culture  and  a  sphere  for 
future  civilization.  Perhaps  some  surprise  may  be  felt  that  these 
untrodden  hills,  ravines,  and  plains  do  not  contrast  more  strongly 
with  territories  which  lie  within  the  ordinary  traveller's  track ; 
but  experience  seems  to  teach  that  the  great  geographical  divi- 
sions of  the  globe,  so  long  as  they  fall  within  the  same 
latitudes,  oll'er  to  the  landscape  artist  pretty  much  the  same 
pictorial  elements.  One  obvious  difference,  however,  lies  in  the 
contrast  between  cultivated  and  uncultivated  regions,  with  the 
usual  concomitants  of  civilized  and  stationary  or  uncivilized  and 
migratory  inhabitants.  Almost  without  exception  the  territories 
here  delineated  belong  to  the  latter  category.  The  people  do  not 
so  much  inhabit  as  run  over  these  open  tracts ;  the  whole  continent 
is  without  a  hedgerow  or  other  artificial  boundary;  the  only 
divisions  are  nature's  barriers  of  rivers  and  mountains ;  private 
property  has  little  more  basis  than  when  at  the  falling  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel  men  wondered  where  best  they  might  find  a 
way  or  the  means  of  sustenance.  These  studies,  in  fact,  do  not 
seveal  a  state  of  things  materially  different  in  Asiatic  Hussiafrom 
Asiatic  Turkey.  In  8iberia,  in  fact,  the  sketcher  would  appear  to 
find  himself  in  about  the  same  plight  as  in  Syria.  We  have 
travelled  on  horseback  in  Samaria,  tlie  Lebanon,  and  along  the 
shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and,  pictorially  speaking,  the  diilerenco 
is  but  sliglit  between  such  epitomes  of  Eastern  scenery  and  the  Viist 
tracts  which  have  been  compassed  by  this  Russian  adventurer. 
In  fact,  simply  for  art  purposes  it  is  seldom  worth  while  to  go  far 
afield,  though  the  world  has  much  to  gain  in  knowledge  when  a 
bold  wayfarer  happens  to  be  a  well-trained  draughtsman.  In  the 
present  mstance,  however,  little  new  can  bo  learnt  save  the 
apparent  fact  that  Central  Asia  is  nmch  the  same  as  the  centre  of 
European  Russia  or  as  the  open  tracts  of  the  Turkish  I'hnpire. 

Important  to  tlie  ethnologist  are  the  studies  of  all  the  strange 
neople  whom  the  artist  encountered.  Hero  are  "  Kalmuck 
Women,"  a  perfect  picture  of  ugliness,  stupidity,  and  dirt;  then 
there  are  Uervishes,  an  order  of  beggar  monks,  bundles  of  rags, 
and  yet  gay  in  Oriental  colour;  "  Solone  JNIen  and  Women," 
savage,  hterii,  indolent;  and  "  Kalmuck  Eannis,"  cunning  knaves, 
degraded  nionster.s,  "  but  also,  with  (iod's  help,  consulting 
physicians."  The  painter's  strength  lies  in  the  delineation 
of  ciiiiracter.  Some  iiiojitliH  ago  we  took  occasion  to  H|)eak 
in  warm  ])raiHe  of  a  faitlil'ul  study  of  "()|)iuni  JOatcrs,"  a  work 
whidi  attracted  attention  in  the  last  Internaiioiial  Exiiibilion. 
There  is  perhaps  just  u  suspicion  that  these  and  other  characters 


may  be  overdrawn ;  yet  we  place  faith  in  their  general  fidelity, 
and  especially  do  the  pencil  drawings  of  individual  heads  prove 
that  power  of  literal  transcription  which  peculiarly  distinguishes 
the  painters  of  Russia.  Such  capacity  for  copyism  has  also  enabled 
M.  Wereschagin  to  make  faithful  records  of  the  architectural 
structures  and  the  decorative  details  which  belong  to  Central  Asia. 
The  domes,  the  minarets,  and  the  geometric  surface  ornaments  are 
those  which  in  Eastern  Europe  and  in  Egypt  have  been  associated 
with  the  Mahommedan  religion  and  the  Saracenic  race.  Indeed 
these  interiors  of  mosques  and  tombs,  ornate  with  cast  stucco,  cut 
stone,  and  carved  or  mosaic-wrought  wood,  from  Central  Asia,  are 
all  but  identical  with  architectural  structures  and  decorations  in 
Cairo  and  Constantinople.  And  yet  what  has  sometimes  been 
termed  "  the  ethnology  of  art "  receives  in  these  sketches  important 
illustration. 


EUGENE  ARAM  AT  THE  LYCEUM. 

WE  can  do  no  injustice  by  adopting  the  manager's  description 
of  this  play,  although  we  should  like  to  know  whether 
that  description  is  approved  by  the  author.  The  playbUl,  which 
we  presume  may  be  regarded  as  an  official  announcement,  states 
that  the  author  has  invested  "  this  well-known  personage  "  with 
a  halo  of  romantic  incident  based  neither  upon  the  popular  novel 
of  Lord  Lytton,  nor  on  the  poem  of  Hood,  but  mainly  upoti 
tradition.  "  It  will  be  dramatically  created  by  Mr.  Henry  Irving." 
A  manager  is  almost  a  king,  and  we  are  not  therefore  surprised 
that  a  playbill  should  use  pronouns  with  the  looseness  of  a  Royal 
Speech.  We  are  uncertain  what  "  it "  is  which  will  be  dramati- 
cally created  by  Mr.  Irving,  but  if  the  manager  means  that  the 
character  of  Eugene  Aram  will  be  dramatically  created,  we  will 
remark  that  this  promise  has  been  fulfilled  in  exactly  the  same  sense 
in  which  the  character  of  Jack  Sheppard  was  dramatically  created 
soon  after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Harrison  Ains  worth's  story.  A  play 
which  invests  a  notorious  criminal  with  "  a  halo  of  romantic  in- 
cident "  is  in  some  danger  of  incurring  the  censure  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  ;  but  fortunately  it  is  not  easy  for  the  public  to  for- 
get that  Eugene  Aram  was  hanged  at  York  for  a  particularly 
atrocious  murder.  We  by  no  means  complain  of  the  success 
which  this  piece  h.is  attained.  On  the  contrary,  we  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Irving  on  the  boundless  field  which  Mr.  Wills 
has  opened  for  the  exercise  of  his  talent.  His  range  of 
parts  will  henceforth  be  coextensive  with  the  Newgate 
Calendar.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  process  of  palliating 
crime  and  obliterating  the  memory  of  punishment.  The 
statement  that  "  the  halo  of  romantic  incident  "  is  "  based " 
upon  tradition  shows  a  cool  audacity  which  deserves 
success.  Jack  Sheppard  became  a  burglar  because  he  was 
crossed  in  love,  and  Eugene  Aram  committed,  not  a  murder, 
but  an  act  of  irregular  justice,  upon  a  villain.  The  death  of 
Eugene  Aram  is  required  as  a  tragic  termination  of  the  drama ; 
but  he  dies  in  a  churchyard  in  the  arms  of  a  young  and  pretty 
girl,  "  whose  affections  he  had  won,  and  who  assures  him  of  his 
innocence  in  her  regard."  We  quote  these  words  from  a  laudatory 
notice  of  this  play,  as  showing  how  it  is  generally  understood. 
The  author  first  does  his  utmost  to  depict  the  horror  of  Eugene 
Aram  at  the  recollection  of  a  hideous  crime,  and  then  represents 
that  this  crime  was  not  so  very  shocking  after  all.  No  doubt 
there  have  been  criminals  who  have  enjoyed  the  sympathy  of 
young  and  pretty  women.  The  famous  Captain  Macheath  was 
supplied  with  more  of  this  commodity  than  he  well  knew  how  to 
do  with.  But,  although  several  ladies  woidd  have  been  ready  to 
assure  the  handsome  highwayman  of  his  innocence  in  their  regard, 
or  at  least  that  they  liked  him  better  for  what  the  law  called  his 
crimes,  we  do  not  remember  that  any  scene  of  the  Beggar  s  Opera 
is  transacted  in  a  churchyard  or  assisted  by  an  anthem.  No 
quantity  of  fine  writing  can  conceal  the  weakness  of  this  drama. 
The  prettiness  of  the  first  act,  and  the  power  of  the  second,  only 
show  more  forcibly  the  absurdity  of  the  third.  The  critic  from 
whom  we  have  quoted  admits  that  the  public  on  the  first  nij^ht 
expected  something  dili'ereut from  what  they  saw;  but  he  explains 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  disappointed.  The  author  has  taken  an 
"  idyllic  view  "  of  his  subject.  His  theme  is  human  guilt  and 
retributive  sull'erjng,  "  tenderly  relieved  by  hovering  glimpses  of 
the  all-embracing  aumesty  that  awaits  repentance."  We  entirely 
object  to  the  "  idyllic  "  view  of  murder,  and  we  think  that 
tenderness  is  wholly  out  of  place  in  the  case  of  Eugene  Aram. 
Probably  the  audience  on  the  first  night  expected  to  see  tha 
murderer  in  the  condemned  cell,  and  were  rather  disappointed  at  the 
death  of  Eugene  Aram  from  no  apparent  cause,  unless  he  caught 
cold  by  sleeping  in  a  damp  churchyard.  The  "  all-embracing  am- 
nesty that  awaits  repentance  "  is  a  difficult  subject  for  the  stage  ; 
and  "it  is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful  whether  Heaven  would  bo  as 
easily  satisfied  as  the  parson's  daughter  with  the  explanatiou 
that"  Eugene  Aram  gives  of  the  motive  of  his  crime.  The  critic 
is  on  surer  ground  in  praising  the  scenery  of  the  play.  The 
vicarage,  with  its  gravel  walks  and  flower  beds,  looks  as  real  us 
such  things  are  ever  likely  to  look  upon  the  stage;  and  the 
interior  of  the  same  vicarage  is  only  too  handsome  for  the  nuitmers 
of  the  time.  The  acting  deserves  all  the  praise  that  has  been 
bestowed  upon  it.  The  tendency  of  the  ago  is  towards  what  may 
be  culled  speciality  in  art,  and  Mr.  Irving  would  perhaps  gratify 
his  admirers  by  playing  undetficted  murderers  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  career.  It  is  dillicult  to  maintain  dignitv  while 
sitting  or  lying  upon  the  ground,  and  Mr.  Irving  probably  cou- 
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tends  as  well  as  possible  against  the  absurdity  of  his  position  in 
the  last  act. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  author  of  this  play  deviated 
so  widely  from  history.  The  entire  action  of  the  play  passes  at 
Knaresborough,  whereas  in  truth  !^ugene  Aram  quitted  that  place 
after  the  death  of  Clarke,  and  was  living  at  Lynn  in  Norfolk  at 
the  time  of  his  apprehension.  Lord  Lytton  in  his  novel  has 
adhered  closely  to  fact,  and,  as  often  happens,  fact  is  more  pic- 
turesque than  invention.  In  the  play  Houseman  comes  to  the 
vicarage  at  Knaresborough  and  borrows  spade  and  pick  with  the 
avowed  object  of  exploring  St.  Robert's  Cave.  His  object  is  to 
possess  himself  of  Aram's  share  of  the  plunder,  which  is  buried 
with  Clarke's  body.  He  is  watched  by  a  suspicious  gardener,  and 
thus  the  murder  is  discovered.  But,  according  to  the  story  which 
Lord  Lytton  has  adopted,  Houseman  having  been  impelled  by 
circumstances  to  revisit  Knaresborough,  happens  to  pas.s  a  spot 
where  a  skeleton  has  been  discovered,  and  people  are  exclaiming 
that  they  are  the  bones  of  Clarke.  Houseman  takes  up  a  thigh 
bone  and  says,  "  That  is  no  more  Dan  Clarke's  bone  than  it  is 
mine."  Thereupon  he  is  questioned,  points  out  where  Clarke's 
bones  really  lie,  and  charges  Aram  with  the  murder,  to  which  he 
admits  that  he  was  accessary.  This  incident  impresses  every  mind 
on  first  hearing  the  story,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Lord  Lytton  it 
might  be  effectively  represented.  We  do  not  of  course  attach  import- 
ance to  mere  accuracy  of  adherence  to  fact  in  a  drama,  but  an  author 
invites  criticism  by  attempts  to  improve  on  history.  The  removal 
of  Aram  to  Lynn,  which  was  much  more  distant  from  Knares- 
borough at  that  time  than  it  is  now,  is  an  important  fact  alike  for 
history,  romance,  and  drama.  The  attempt  to  begin  a  new  life 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  succeed  at  the  actual  scene  of  crime, 
where  Aram's  strange  behaviour  would  necessarily  connect  itself 
with  any  suspicion  that  might  have  been  entertained.  Lord  Lytton 
represents  Aram  as  engaged  to  marry  a  squire's  daughter  at  his 
new  abode,  and  the  play  represents  him  as  engaged  to  marry  a 
parson's  daughter  at  Knaresborough.  It  is  permissible  to  both 
novelist  and  dramatist  to  make  up  any  deficiency  in  the  private 
history  of  the  time,  and  we  have  only  to  remark  that  the  novelist 
has,  in  our  judgment,  shown  more  skill  than  the  dramatist  in  this 
operation.  Lord  Lytton  thought  that  the  hero  of  a  novel  ought 
not  to  die  upon  the  gallows,  and  therefore  he  treats  the  attempt 
which  Aram  did  make  upon  his  own  life  in  the  prison  as  success- 
ful to  this  extent,  that  he  dies  at  the  gallows'  foot.  It  would 
have  been  easy  for  Mr.  Wills  to  foUow  this  precedent, 
upon  which  we  must  say  he  has  not  improved.  Aram  might 
have  given  his  own  account  of  his  share  in  the  murder  to  a 
sympathizing  friend  of  either  sex,  or  in  soliloquy,  and  then  he 
might  have  taken  poison,  .and  laid  himself  down  to  die  as  the 
curtain  fell.  Here  would  have  been  an  easy  way  to  escape  the 
ridiculous  business  which  is  transacted  in  the  churchyard, 
and  neither  the  cross  nor  the  anthem  need  have  been 
introduced,  which  would  have  been,  we  think,  an  advantage. 
Lord  Lytton  has  put  into  Aram's  mouth  a  very  good  apology  for 
his  life,  and  if  Mr.  Wills  would  have  condescended  to  turn  this 
into  blank  verse,  with  embellishments  at  discretion,  his  third  act 
would  have  been  a  much  more  workmanlike  performance  than  it 
is.  In  fact,  Aram  did  make  an  attempt  at  suicide,  which  was  un- 
successful. He  was  carried  to  the  gallows,  and  the  hand  of  the  law 
at  least  helped  to  take  his  life.  He  wrote  a  paper  justifying  his 
attempt  at  self-destruction,  and  that  which  he  wrote  was  much 
more  in  harmony,  as  might  be  expected,  with  his  character  than 
that  which  Mr.  W'ills  has  written.  The  dramatist,  like  the 
novelist,  seems  to  have  considered  that  he  must  not  hang  his  hero, 
and  he  further  imposed  upon  himself  the  difiiciilt  condition  of 
bringing  that  hero  to  what  is  called  a  good  end  without  abate- 
ment of  his  heroism.  In  fact,  Aram  dies  in  'lie  odour  of  i^anctity, 
but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  Christiani' .  ii  able  to  do  tolerably 
well  without  such  Christians  as  Aram.  iJiili  ring  from  the  critic 
from  whom  we  have  already  quoted,  we  iinve  no  desire  to  obtain 
at  a  theatre  "  hovering  glimpses  "  of  the  forgiveness  which  is  pro- 
mised to  repentance.  The  English  public  has  not  yet  arrived  at 
the  point  of  regarding  Christianity  as  a  mere  machinery  for  pro- 
ducing stage  eil'ects.  It  has  been  said  that  religion  was  not 
designed  to  make  our  pleasures  less,  but  it  certainly  was  not 
designed  to  make  them  greater  at  the  theatre.  Mr.  Wills  ap- 
parently considered  that  it  was  his  duty  to  vindicate  the  ways 
of  Heaven  to  man,  but  on  this  point  we  differ  from  Mr.  Wills. 
Mr.  Spurgeon,  when  he  was  young  and  gushing,  preached  a  won- 
derful sermon,  in  which  he  described  Satan  as  watching  for  a 
murderer's  soul,  and  fearing  that  the  murderer  would  deprive  him 
by  repentance  of  his  expected  prey.  Mr.  Spurgeon  is  wiser  and  loss 
pictorial  than  of  yore,  and  he  would  probably  now  agree  with  us 
in  the  opinion  that  the  destiny  of  tlie  souls  of  murderers  is  not  a 
subject  well  adapted  for  public  discussion.  There  is  a  grandeur  in 
the  figure  of  the  real  Aram,  "  equal  to  either  fortune,"  as  he  snid  in 
the  last  words  of  his  defence,  which  impresses  the  mind  of  every 
reader  of  his  trial.  A  draniatist  might  easily  be  tempted  to 
produce  this  figure  on  the  stage.  But  Mr.  Wills  either  was 
unable  to  do  this,  or  deemed  that  such  a  figure  would  make  his 
play  unsuitable  for  family  use.  He  has  written  a  nice  play  called 
Charles  I.,  in  which  there  is  a  good  king,  who  is  acted  by  Mr. 
Irving,  and  a  wicked  rebel,  who  is  acted  by  a  low  comedian.  Per- 
haps It  has  become  a  speciality  of  Mr.  Irving  to  make  good  endings 
upon  the  stage,  and  he  may  have  felt  that  his  character  required 
him  to  abstain  from  the  immorality  of  cheating  the  gallows  as 
the  real  Aram  tried  to  do.  If  the  actual  history  of  Aram  is  un- 
suitable for  dramatic  treatment,  it  need  not  be  treated.  Mr.  Irving 


is  a  clever  actor,  who  has  probably  many  years  of  professional  life 
before  him.  His  talent  will  be  likely  to  improve  by  variety  of 
exercise,  and  his  favourite  part  of  conscience-stricken  criminal 
might,  by  constant  repetition,  become  tedious. 

Lord  Lytton  was  a  better  artist  than  Mr.  Wills,  and  he  has 
given  an  account  of  the  motive  which  impelled  Aram  to  murder 
Clarke  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  history,  although  probably 
an  exaggeration  of  it.  The  ability  and  the  acquirements  of  Aram 
have  perhaps  been  overrated  by  writers  whom  Lord  Lytton 
followed.  The  written  defence  of  Aram  has  been  often  described 
as  a  miracle  of  skill  and  learning,  but  Lord  Lytton  had  sufficient 
shrewdness  to  see  that  it  did  not  meet  all  the  points  of  the  case 
against  him.  It  seems  a  reasonable  supposition  that  he  wanted 
money  to  help  him  to  rise  to  a  place  in  the  world  equal  to  his 
abilities,  that  he  was  tempted  to  join  Houseman  in  robbing 
Clarke  as  a  means  of  supplying  that  want,  and  that  the  murder  was 
an  unforeseen  adjunct  of  the  robbery,  and  was  the  act,  not  of 
Aram,  but  of  Houseman.  Immediately  after  the  fatal  night  a 
relation  of  Aram's  died  and  left  him  enough  money  to  supply  the 
want  which  had  urged  him  to  an  irrevocable  step  of  crime.  Surely, 
if  the  dramatist  desired  to  handle  this  story  at  all,  he  might  take 
it  as  it  stands.  He  should  be  a  great  as  well  as  a  bold  artist  who 
undertakes  to  improve  on  nature,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
Lord  Lytton  only  attempts  such  improvement  very  cautiously, 
while  Hood  in  his  poem  takes  the  story  exactly  as  it  came  to 
him. 


NEWMARKET  CRAVEN  MEETING. 

MISERABLY  small  fields  were  the  order  of  the  day  at  the 
first  of  the  Newmarket  meetings,  which  was,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  festival  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  M.  Lefevre.  There 
were  thirty-one  races,  including  walks  over,  during  the  week,  in 
twenty-two  of  which  M.  Lefevre  had  one  or  more  than  one  represen- 
tative, and  fourteen  of  which  he  won.  The  whole  of  England  only 
supplied  eighty-five  horses  for  the  various  events  of  the  week.  As  it 
is  not  very  likely  that  we  shall  always  have  the  luck  to  meet  with  a 
French  gentleman  who  cares  to  keep  a  hundred  and  fifty  race- 
horses in  training  in  England,  and  who  enters  them  and  runs  them 
in  every  possible  race,  without  any  regard  to  pecuniary  considera- 
tions, the  retrospect  of  last  week's  racing  cannot  prove  very  agreeable 
to  upholders  of  a  sport  which  it  is  almost  diflicult  now  to  call  national. 
The  representatives  of  English  stables  were  not  numerous  enough 
to  supply  an  average  of  three  starters  for  each  race  of  the  meeting, 
and,  but  for  the  accidental  support  of  a  rich  foreigner  with  a  strong 
taste  for  racing,  the  time-honoured  Craven  Meeting  would  have 
dwindled  to  ridiculously  small  dimensions.  Nor  can  we  see  that 
there  is  much  hope  for  improvement,  so  long  as  there  is  not  the 
slightest  appearance  of  any  new  racing  men  coming  forward  to 
supply. the  places  of  those  who,  year  by  year,  are  withdrawing 
from  active  association  with  the  Turf.  Two  more  eminent  breeders 
of  racing  stock.  Sir  Joseph  Hawley  and  Lord  Portsmouth,  have 
announced  their  intention  of  disposing  of  the  whole  of  their  studs 
this  summer;  others  of  our  most  honoured  sportsmen  are  far 
advanced  in  life,  and,  according  to  present  probabilities,  in  another 
half  dozen  years  there  will  hardly  be  as  many  gentlemen  of  rank 
and  position  who  will  breed,  own,  or  run  racehorses.  The  sad 
disasters  which  have  crippled  the  resources  of  many  families  of 
note,  and  for  which,  perhaps  with  some  exaggeration,  the  Turf  has 
been  held  responsible,  have  deterred  the  rising  generation  from 
embarking  in  what,  at  any  rate,  is  the  most  unpromising  of 
speculations.  Tastes  change  also  from  time  to  time ;  and  just  as 
four-mile  heats  and  matches  have  given  way  to  handicaps  and  half- 
mile  scurries,  so  these  in  turn  may  be  replaced  by  other  varieties  of 
sport.  Of  late  years,  for  instance,  steeplecliasing  has  advanced 
in  popular  favour  as  steadily  as  flat  racing  has  declined. 

Small  as  were  the  fields  on  the  opening  day  of  the  Craven 
Meeting,  it  was  worth  going  to  Newmarket  to  witness  the  meeting 
of  Prince  Charlie  and  Vulcan,  and  the  dehd  of  Hochstapler.  The 
Craven  Stakes  were  left  to  the  first-named  pair,  who  were 
brought  to  the  post  in  splendid  condition.  Despite  all  the  hard 
work  that  Vulcan  has  done  during  his  chequered  career,  he  looked 
well  enough  to  suggest  the  probability  that  he  may  keep  on 
running  as  long  as  Reindeer,  while  time  has  done  what  might 
have  been  expected  to  improve  a  horse  of  such  magnificent  frame 
as  Prince  Charlie.  Fordham  brought  Vulcan  along  the  Rowlej' 
mile  as  hard  as  he  could,  but  the  pace  was  not  good  enough  to 
trouble  his  gigantic  opponent,  who  never  shows  to  greater  advan- 
tage than  on  this  course,  and  after  one  moment  of  doubt  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill.  Prince  Charlie  won  cleverly.  He  required  some 
rousing  before  he  finally  shook  oft'  Vulcan,  whose  gallant  struggle 
was  worthy  of  his  fame.  Then  came  the  long-expected  first 
public  appearance  of  Hochstapler,  whose  name  was  in  everybody's 
mouth  last  autumn,  and  whom  rumour  had  described  as  a  second 
Gladiateur.  Hochstapler  is,  however,  a  horse  of  pure  English 
breed,  being  by  Savernake  out  of  La  Traviata,  and  is,  we  need 
hardly  say,  the  property  of  Count  Renard,  the  owner  of  Adonis, 
Bauernfiuiger,  and  other  well-known  horses.  Being  engaged  in 
the  English  Derby,  he  has  been  trained  since  last  summer  at  New- 
market, and  this  was  his  public  trial.  His  opponents  were  Hur- 
lingham,  The  Colonel,  and  Planete.  Hurlinghara,  by  Trumpeter 
out  of  Convent,  came  out  at  Warwick  last  autumn  with  a  great 
reputation  as  the  coming  Derby  horse,  but  he  was  signally  beaten 
in  his  first  essay.  The  excuse  was  then  made  that  he  could 
not  act  in  the  dirt,  and  during  the  winter  he  gradually  re- 
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covered  his  position  among  the  Derby  candidates.  The  Colonel, 
it  "will  be  remembered,  acquired  some  reputation  by  winning 
the  Spencer  Plate  this  year  at  Northampton.  Hochstapler,  who 
is  veiT  backward  in  preparation  as  yet,  there  being  a  good  five 
weeks  bel'ore  the  Derby,  is  a  commanding-looking  horse,  nearly 
sixteen  hands  high,  and  of  great  power  and  substance.  Such  an 
exhibition  as  he  made  of  his  three  antagonists  has  rarely  been 
witnessed.  From  the  top  of  the  Abingdon  hill  he  came  away  by 
himself,  and  left  Hurlingham  and  The  Colonel  to  fight  together  as 
they  pleased  for  the  second  place.  Nothing  could  be  more  satis- 
factory than  this  maiden  performance  of  Hochstapler,  and  the  best 
horse  in  the  world  could  have  done  no  more,  or  won  with  more  in 
hand.  Whether  Hurlingham  and  The  Colonel  are  good  enough  to 
extend  a  first-class  horse  is  another  matter.  Hurlingham,  we 
should  say,  both  from  his  looks  and  his  running,  is  an  impostor; 
and  if  he  has  any  merits,  he  certainly  does  not  show  them  in 
public.  A  Spencer  Plate  winner  like  The  Colonel  is  by  no  means 
certain  to  show  to  advantage  over  a  longer  course ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  Hochstapler's  grand  appearance,  tine  style  of  galloping, 
evident  willingness  to  run  generously,  and  room  for  improvement 
between  now  and  the  end  of  May,  are  better  guarantees  that  he 
will  distinguish  himself  on  the  Derby  day  than  his  defeat  by  any 
number  of  lengths  of  Hurlingham  and  The  Colonel. 

The  Bretby  Plate  brought  out  a  dozen  runners,  the  most  note- 
worthy being  Azalea,  Chopette,  and  Roquefort.  The  race  fell,  how- 
ever, to  Chandos,  who  ran  into  a  forward  position  in  the  Middle 
Park  Plate  last  year.  Chopette  has  apparently  lost  all  her  form, 
for  she  was  throughout  conspicuous  in  the  rear.  The  Fifteenth 
Biennial  had  not  the  importance  of  former  years,  for  none  of  the 
leading  favourites  for  the  Two  Thousand  or  the  Derby  put  in  an 
appearance.  Gang  Forward,  Paladin,  and  Kaiser  were  all  en- 
gaged, but  all  declined  the  contest.  An  attempt  to  get  a  line  was, 
however,  made  by  starting  stable  companions,  Claudiauus  repre- 
senting Mr.  Crawfurd  ;  Andred,  Lord  Falmouth  ;  and  the  Harle- 
quin's dam  colt,  Mr.  Savile.  Negro  did  battle  for  M.  Lefevre  and 
Copernicus  also ;  His  Grace  represented  Baron  Rothschild ;  The 
Preacher,  Lord  Lonsdale ;  and  Cheveley  made  the  field  up  to 
eight.  On  public  form  Andred  was  undoubtedly  the  best  of  the  lot, 
he  having  beaten  Flageolet,  Surinam,  and  the  Harlequin's  dam  colt, 
and  having  been  beaten  only  half  a  length  from  Gang  Forward. 
Negro's  best  performance  was  his  defeat  of  Silver  Ring,  who  was 
conceding  4  lbs.  and  sex  allowance,  by  a  neck ;  and  the  form  of 
the  remainder  was  not  good  enough  to  repay  examination.  The 
race  resulted  in  a  match  between  Negro  and  Andred,  and  the 
former,  who  stayed  the  longest,  and  climbed  the  hill  with  much 
greater  power,  won  by  two  lengths  from  Lord  Falmouth's  horse. 
M.  Lefevre  obtained  by  this  victory  a  good  line  for  Flageolet  in 
the  Two  Thousand ;  and,  in  addition,  can  form  a  fair  idea  as  to 
the  part  Negro  is  likely  to  take  in  the  Derby.  Negro,  who  is  by 
Saccharometer  out  of  Honey,  is  a  black,  like  his  sire,  and  possesses 
much  of  his  quality.  He  is  built  on  a  somewhat  small  scale,  but 
he  is  powerful  all  over,  and  looks  well  adapted  to  encounter  the 
ups  and  downs  of  the  Derby  course. 

M.  Lefevre  only  won  three  races  on  the  first  day  of  the  meet- 
ing; but  on  the  following  day  he  carried  ott'  five,  though  four 
out  of  the  five  were  only  plating  afi'airs.  The  fifth  was  the 
Newmarket  Handicap,  for  which  fourteen  started.  M.  Lefevre 
was  represented  by  Houghton  and  La  Mepris^e,  and  among 
the  field  were  Corisande,  Moorlands,  Enlield,  Falkland,  and 
Protomartyr.  There  was  an  unusual  amount  of  swerving, 
cannoning,  and  jostling  in  this  race,  and  for  the  last  quarter 
of  a  mile  Houghton  and  Moorlands,  by  dint  of  hard  riding 
and  hard  flogging,  alternately  headed  each  otlier.  Ultimately 
Houghton  won,  and  an  objection  raised  against  him  by  the  rider  of 
Moorlands  was  very  properly  overruled,  because  it  was  obvious  that 
both  horses  were  equally  in  fault,  and  that  they  equally  interfered 
with  each  other.  Houghton  is  a  niost  modei  ate  horse,  though  two 
years  ago  he  won  a  long  race,  ending  also  at  the  top  of  the  town,  and 
Corisande,  with  all  her  weight,  must  have  sadly  deteriorated 
to  be  unable  to  get  near  the  front.  Falkhind  and  Enfield  were 
knocked  clean  out  of  the  race  by  the  wayw.irdncss  of  Moorlands — 
always  a  coarse-grained  animal ;  and  La  iM^prisee,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  better  than  her  stable  companion  Houghton,  had  to  bo 
content  with  the  third  place.  There  was  notlii ng  else  vvortliy  of 
note  on  the  second  day,  except  the  first  appearaiu-e  of  Mr.  Bowles's 
Gratinska,  a  very  promising  daughter  of  Macai  oni  and  Klarin.ska, 
who  won  tlu)  Column  Stakes  with  great  ciise  from  Victoria 
Alexandra  and  the  l^ady  Augusta  gelding,  and  will  take  her  own 
part  in  the  ( )iio  Thousand  and  the  Oaks. 

ThurHday's  racing  would  liave  been  beneath  contempt  but  for 
Labuniiiin,  already  a  prominent  favourite  for  the  Chester  Cup, 
being  lirought  out  for  a  public  trial  ovlt  the  two  miles  from 
the  Jhtch-in  against  Bcthnnl  Green  and  Alava.  This  ho  suc- 
ceeded in  nceonipliHhing  in  the  most  satisfnctory  manner,  for, 
though  Alavii  attempted  to  forco  tlio  running  to  servo  IJethnal 
Green,  lie  cr)uld  not  get  out  of  Jiaburnuui's  way,  nor  could 
Bcthnal  (Jreen  make  an  cfl'ort  when  liis  aliibh)  companion  was 
done  witli.  A  liollowcr  victory  could  not  bi;  mm,  and  after 
Baron  JiothHchild's  horw)  lind  pa^Mcd  tin-  judge's  cliair  tliirty 
lengths  in  advance  of  Sir  .)<mcph  llawlcy'H  pair,  lie  was  fortli- 
with  Hindo  lirwt  favourite  for  tlie  (Jlu'wlcr  Cup.  ]!ut  Labunnnn 
in  a  hoPHO  of  very  queer  tcMiper.  llu  ims  I'un  nil  his  best  races 
at  Newnnirkot,  CHpccialiy  up  tliu  hill  to  the  top  of  the  town. 
He  dislikcH  a  crowd  of  horses  hanging  on  him,  and  it  is  not 
at  all  certain  that  lio  likea  a  crowd  ol  HpcctntorH  shouting 
at  liiru.  Nor  is  it  clear  that  ho  will  relibh  the  sliurp  and  continued 


turns  on  the  Chester  course,  or  that  it  will  be  his  pleasure  to 

learn  the  "  circus "  business  which  is  so  necessary  for  a 
Chester  Cup  winner  to  acquire.  Therefore  there  is  yet  a 
good  deal  of  uncertainty  about  how  he  will  acquit  himself  on  the 
Roodee  ;  but  then  to  lovers  of  racing  the  rmcertainty  of  the  thing 
is  half  the  pleasure.  The  Hundred  Sovereigns  Sweepstakes  over 
the  Ditch  Mile  was  carried  off  by  Andied,  but  he  had  only  the 
wretched  Pantomime  to  beat,  and  it  was  hardly  worth  while  to 
send  the  latter  all  the  way  from  Russley,  seeing  that  he  has  little 
chance  of  winning  any  one  of  his  numerous  engagements  unless  he 
should  happen  to  be  indulged  with  a  walk  over.  Then  Victoria 
Alexandra  beat  "Wild  Aggie  just  as  easily  as  she  was  beaten  her- 
self the  day  before  by  Gratinska,  and  renewed  attention  was 
directed  to  the  claims  of  Mr.  Bowes's  filly.  Plating  races  occu- 
pied the  rest  of  the  afternoon,  and  the  uncertain  Croxteth  managed 
to  beat  Trombone,  and  Angela  just  snatched  a  race  from  Bor^ly, 
the  French  stable  running,  for  a  change,  second  instead  of  first 
three  times  in  succession.  The  wind-up  of  the  week  was  the  very 
climax  of  dulness.  Out  of  eight  races  on  the  card,  four  ended  in 
walks  over,  and  the  only  one  of  the  four  which  deserves  mention 
was  the  Queen's  Plate,  which  was  easily  won  b}'  Lilian,  Mr. 
Feeder  not  being  able  to  live  with  her  at  the  finish,  and  Shannon 
being  beaten  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  home. 

The  chief  results  then  of  this  meagre  week's  racing,  so  far  as 
the  future  is  concerned,  were  the  establishment  of  the  French  and 
German  horses.  Flageolet  and  Hochstapler,  in  the  first,  or  very 
nearly  the  first,  place  in  the  quotations  for  the  Two  Thousand  and 
Derby  respectively.  And  the  general  impression  left  on  the 
minds  of  racegoers  was  one  of  fervent  hope  that  the  first  meeting 
of  the  year  at  Newmarket  was  not  a  sample  of  the  six  that  are  to 
follow.  The  Craven  and  First  Spring  Meetings  have  already  been 
cut  down  from  five  days  to  four ;  but  so  far  from  the  sport  being 
improved  thereby,  there  was  not  enough  racing  last  week  to  till 
up  even  three  days.  We  may  hope  for  better  things  next  week, 
particularly  as  on  the  last  two  days  two-year-old  races  will  be 
permissible  ;  but  it  is  an  ill  sign  when,  with  nearly  a  thousand 
horses  in  training  at  Newmarket,  there  is  such  a  disinclination  to 
bring  them  out.  Apparently  the  form  of  different  stables  is  so 
well  known  that  one  owner  hardly  cares  to  oppose  another,  unless 
he  is  pretty  certain  of  the  result ;  always  excepting  M.  Lefevre, 
who  is  ever  ready  to  oppose  anybody  and  everybody,  and  would, 
we  dare  say,  if  he  could,  start  two  horses  of  his  own  to  oppose  one 
another  sooner  than  see  a  walk  over.  This  state  of  things  is  not 
encouraging.  Matches  have  died  out;  the  old-fashioned  rich 
sweepstakes  no  longer  attract  subscribers ;  the  Port  and  the 
Claret  end  in  nothing;  no  human  being  cares  a  farthing  about 
the  Cup  or  the  Whip,  or  Eclipse's  tail  or  head,  or  anything  that 
was  his.  Even  the  new  style  of  handicaps  fails  to  meet  with  the 
accustomed  support,  and  Newmarket  plates  have  been  multi- 
plied till  they  have  become  a  byword.  Clearly  it  is  impos- 
sible, because  it  is  so  obviously  ridiculous,  to  attempt  to  con- 
tinue seven  meetings  during  the  year  at  Newmarket  on  their 
present  footing.  Even  the  Jockey  Club  cannot  care  to  perpetuate 
stakes  that  invariably  end  in  nothing,  and  to  issue  programmes 
that  are  never  realized.  Either  racing  must  be  carried  on  at 
Newmarket  on  quite  a  different  basis,  or  not  only  the  number  of 
days  at  each  meeting  must  again  be  curtailed,  but  there  must  also 
be  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  meetings  themselves.  At  pre- 
sent Newmarket  is  kept  going  pretty  much  by  one  person, 
who  is  a  Frenchman,  and  by  his  horses,  most  of  which  are  French 
bred.  This  does  not  say  much  for  the  position  of  the  national 
sport  of  England. 


REVIEWS. 


ANDREW  MARVELL.* 

THE  Rev.  ISIr.  Grosart,  the  indefatigable  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Fuller  Worthies'  Library,  has  come  to  Andrew  Marvell, 
and  has  produced  the  first  volume,  a  comely  one,  of  an  edition  of 
his  works,  which  is  to  fill  four  volumes.  The  work  is  in  three 
sizes,  and  published  by  subscription.  There  are  a  himdred  copies 
of  quarto  size,  at  a  guinea  and  a  half  a  copy  ;  a  hundred  and  six 
of  octavo  size,  at  a  guinea  ;  and  a  hundred  and  fifty-six  of  twelvemo 
size,  at  lialf-a-guinea  ;  in  all  three  hundred  and  sixty-two  copies. 
A  publication  by  subscription  is  not  the  same  as  a  printing  for 
private  circulation.  This  edition  of  Marvell  is  public  property, 
subject  to  public  criticism.  It  behoves  us  to  say  that  the  notes 
and  illustrations,  more  especially  of  the  political  poems,  require 
much  revision  and  improvement.  But  all  who  feel  an  interest  in 
the  memory  of  Milton's  friend  and  of  a  genuine  poet  will  thank- 
Mr.  Grosart  for  his  zealous  labours  on  IMarvell. 

An  able  biogmpher  and  critic  of  Marvell,  in  the  pages  of  tha 
Cornhill  Mayuziiie  (July  i86g),  domonstratcHl  that  Marvell  could 

•  The  CompliUe  iVorhs  in  Verse  and  I'rote  iif  Andrew  Marvel/,  M.P. 
For  llio  lir.-.t  timo  Colloctcil  ami  Ccillntod  with  tliu  Orij?iiiiil  iind  Early 
ICdilidiiH,  luid  c()nsid('nd)ly  ICMliir{;iMl,  witli  liillinlo  iiialitcd  Troso  and 
T<iciiin,  iind  a  Triuittlnlioii  of  lliii  (iri<k  jind  L:ilin  I'oclr^',  nnd  in  tho 
(|Uinio  loriii  nn  OriKinid  I'oitriut  on  Steel,  and  oIIum-  Ton  raits,  Eacsiinilca, 
and  llliislialionH.  lOdiled,  with  Mcnioiial,  liitiodtu'tion,  and  Notes,  by  the 
Kcv.  .\1(  xaiidir  It.  t  Irosart,  St.  (JeorfjeV,  lil'ielibmii,  Lancashire.  4  vols. 
Vol.  I.— Vrisc.    I'liiitcil  i'or  rrivuto  Ijinulalioii.  i!i7i. 

'I'lie  I'nelit  al  \y,irks  of  Amlri  iv  Marvell,  M.I',  for  J/iill ;  with  dleinoir  oj 
the  Author.  Kciuiiit  of  tlio  .\nieiio:ni  Edhioii.  London:  Alexiindcr 
Murray.  1870. 
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not  have  been  the  author  of  two  political  satires  which,  on  the  bad 
authority  of  a  bookseller's  compilation — the  "Poems  on  Afl'airs  of 
State" — have  been  continually  ascribed  to  him.  These  are  "Hodge's 
"Vision from  the  Monument,"and  "  Oceana  and  Britannia."  Both  refer 
to  events  subsequent  to  Marvell's  death.  Mr.  Grosart,  on  similar 
grounds,  has  exploded  a  third,  "  Royal  Eesolutions.''  Mr.  Grosart 
does  not  explain  why  he  denies  or  doubts  the  authenticity  of  three 
other  poems — "  Upon  the  Cutting  of  Sir  John  Coventry's  Nose," 
or  "  The  Haymarket  Hectors,"  "  The  Chequers  Inn,"  and  "  The 
Doctor  turned  Justice."  There  is  no  anachronism  in  any  of  these 
three  poems.  The  first  two,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  "  Royal 
Resolutions,"  are  exceedingly  witty,  not  coarser  than  many  of  the 
pieces  not  denied  or  doubted  to  be  Marvell's,  and  superior  in  style 
to  some  of  which  Marvell's  authorship  is  not  disputed.  Mr. 
Grosart  is  wrong  in  the  date  which  he  assigns  to  Marvell's 
"  Britannia  and  Raleigh."  He  gives  the  date  "  1670,  or  but  little 
later."   But  the  poem  contains  this  couplet : — 

Her  creature  Osborne  the  revenue  steals, 

False  Finch,  knave  Anglesey,  misguide  the  Seals. 

Her  is  the  King's  mistress,  Madame  de  Querouaille,  vulgarly 
called  Carwell,  ennobled  as  Duchess  of  Portsmouth.  Osborne  was 
made  Lord  Treasurer  in  June  1673;  Finch,  Lord  Keeper  in 
November  16735  Anglesey,  Lord  Privy  Seal  in  May  1673; 
The  poem,  then,  could  not  have  been  written  much,  if  at  all, 
before  1674.  Of  a  poem  called  "Advice  to  a  Painter,"  Mr.  Gro- 
sart is  right  in  saying  that,  if  Danby  is  the  correct  word  in  a 
couplet  put  into  the  Duke  of  York's  mouth — 

Host  holy  father,  being  joined  in  league 

With  Father  Patrick,  Danby,  and  with  Teague — 

it  must  have  been  written  in  or  after  1674,  in  which  year 
Osborne  was  created  Earl  of  Danby.  But  Danby  is  doubtless  the 
wrong  word.  Darby,  which  Mr.  Grosart  is  inclined  to  substitute, 
is  vmmeJining  and  impossible.  Talbot,  which  he  records  as  a 
various  reading,  is  doubtless  the  proper  name  to  be  joined  with 
Patrick  and  with  Teague ;  either  Colonel  Dick  Talbot,  afterwards 
successively  Earl  and  Duke  of  Tyrconnel,  or  his  brother,  Peter 
Talbot,  a  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastic.  The  contents  of  this  poem 
make  it  clear  that  it  was  written  while  the  Duke  of  York's  mar- 
riage with  the  Princess  Mary  of  Modena  was  in  preparation,  in  the 
autumn  of  1673. 

It  would  be  better  for  Marvell's  fame  if  it  could  be  proved  that 
he  had  written  none  of  the  political  satires  ascribed  to  him.  None 
of  them  were  printed  in  the  widow's  edition  of  his  poetry  of  1 68 1, 
three  years  after  his  death.  But  his  political  satires  and  lampoons 
were  necessarily  anonymous,  and  it  would  have  been  then  too 
soon  to  disclose  the  secret  of  his  authorship.  As  it  is,  the  fact  of 
any  poem  being  published  among  the  "Poems  on  Affairs  of  State," 
with  Marvell's  name  attached  to  it,  is  no  sufficient  proof  of  his 
authorship.  But,  without  being  able  generally  to  be  positive  as  to 
any  one  particular  poem,  common  fame  and  general  contemporary 
belief  amply  justify  us  in  a.ssuming  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  the 
political  satires  ascribed  to  him  are  his.  His  rabid  enemy.  Bishop 
Parker,  describes  him  as  the  lewdest  of  lewd  revilers,  a  "  satirist 
for  the  faction,"  a  "  vagabond,  ragged,  hungry  poetaster." 
Bishop  Parker's  language  and  tone  about  his  witty  antagonist  who 
conquered  him  are  unseemly  enough  ;  but  there  must  exist  under- 
neath the  fact  that  Marvell,  the  member  of  Parliament  for  Hull, 
was  an  habitual  pamphleteer  and  satirist ;  and  the  trut'u  must  be 
added  that  he  who  was  Milton's  friend  and  a  sweet  poet  of  nature 
and  of  sentiment  has  been  the  accredited  author  of  many  satires 
full  of  loathsome  obscenity  and  virulent  malice.  The  anonymous 
is  full  of  danger  for  men  of  warm  feelings  and  strong  antipathies, 
ae  Marvell's  were.  He  was  the  author  of  a  remarkable  political 
tract,  anonymously  published,  on  the  growth  of  Popery  and  arbi- 
trary government,  which  incensed  the  courtier  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons;  and  the  following  passage  of  a  letter  of  his 
to  Mr.  William  Ramsden  of  Hull  shows  .how  he  was  careful  to 
avoid  acknowledgment  of  authorship  to  an  intimate  friend,  while 
he  also  abstained  from  denial : — 

There  came  out  about  Cliristmas  last  a  large  book  concerning  the  growth 
of  Popery  and  arbitrary  government.  There  have  been  great  rewards  offered 
in  private  and  considerable  in  the  Gazette  to  any  one  who  could  inform  of 
the  author  or  printer ;  but  not  yet  discovered.  Three  or  four  printed  books 
since  have  described,  as  near  as  it  was  proper  to  go  (the  man  being  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament)  Mr.  Marvell  to  have  been  the  author ;  but  if  he  had, 
gurely  he  should  not  have  escaped  being  questioned  in  Parliament,  or  some 
other  place. 

This  letter  was  written  June  10,  1678.  About  two  months  after 
he  suddenly  died.  The  widow  m.ay  well  have  been  afraid 
to  avow  his  political  satires,  full  of  scun-ilous  personality, 
in  1 68 1.  We  do  not  quaiTel  with  Mr.  Grosart  for  pub- 
lishing all  Marvell's  poems,  or  all  believed  to  be  his,  whether 
disfigured  or  not  by  indecencies,  for  M'arvell  is  an  English 
classic  and  celebrity,  and  posterity,  to  judge  him  truly,  must 
have  all  before  them.  "  1  will  not  castrate  John  Dryden " 
was  Sir  Walter  Scott's  defiant  announcement  when  he  undertook 
his  edition  of  Dryden's  works.  ]3ut  it  is  well  to  warn  fathers  of 
families  that  the  political  poems  imputed  to  Marvell  contain  ex- 
treme grossness  and  unmitigated  filth.  The  virulent  personality 
of  these  poems  is  another  great  blot  in  Marvell's  character.  His 
political  animosity  against  the  Duke  of  York  carried  him  into  un- 
manly and  loathsome  war  against  the  Duchess,  Anne  Hyde,  who 
in  youthful  weakness  had  yielded  to  the  Duke's  dishonourable 
overtures,  and  whom  he  had.  married  by  compulsion  wholesomely 
exercised  on  him,  was  by  general  testimony  an  amiable,  and, 
ever  after  her  early  fault,  a  virtuous  woman,  much  to  be  pitied  for 


her  husband's  indiscriminate  and  unconcealed  amours,  and  bearin|]; 
her  unhappintjss  witii  calm  dignity.  The  sinning  Duke  aggravated 
against  his  poor  wife  the  innocent  attentions  of  two  gentlemen  of 
theirhouseliold — Henry  Sydney  and  Henry  Jermyn — who  probably 
pitied  the  Duchess,  and  in  whose  sympathetic  courtesies  she 
might  be  excused  for  finding  some  solace  of  her  woes.  Marvell, 
with  the  utmost  unmanliness,  rips  up  her  early  history,  charges 
her  over  and  over  again  with  profligacy,  and  over  and  over 
again  accuses  her,  against  authority  and  against  probability,  of 
poisoning  one  of  her  husband's  mistresses,  Lady  Denham.  No 
well-conditioned  man  can  do  less  than  grieve  over  this  style 
of  anonymous  satire.  One  of  the  most  likely  of  these  political  poems 
to  be  really  Marvell's  is  "  The  Last  Instructions  to  a  Painter," 
written  in  1667.  It  contains  a  description  of  the  Duchess  of 
York,  of  which  the  two  following  lines,  bad  enouyh,  are  a  tame 
sample ;  most  of  the  rest  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  print : — 

Paint  her  with  oyster  lip,  and  breath  of  fame, 
Wide  mouth  that  'sparagus  may  well  proclaim. 

Marvell  then  charges  her  with  the  foulest  vices.  Crimes, 
misdemeanours,  and  vices  are  constantly  charged  in  the  coarsest 
language  against  high  officials  and  members  of  Parliament; 
this  could  only  be  done  anonymously.  There  is  a  prose  tract, 
always  ascribed  to  Marvell,  being  a  list  of  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  who  supported  the  Court,  published  at 
Amsterdam  in  1677,  which  is  rampant  with  personal  scurrility. 
Here  is  a  mild  specimen : — Sir  Solomon  Swale,  member  for  Aid- 
borough,  "  one  whose  word  will  not  pass  for  threepence  where  he 
is  known,  an  old  Papist,  if  not  priest,  but  his  bald  pate  excuses 
his  tonsure;  a  forger  of  wills."  Sir  Robert  Carr,  member  for 
Lincolnshire,  brother-in-law  of  Earl  of  Arlington,  is  said  to  have 
"two  wives  living  at  this  hour,  one  Arlington's  sister."  We  are 
forced  to  assume  that  Marvell  was  the  author  of  these  scurrilous 
libels.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  Bishop  Parker,  his  vindictive 
and  virulent  enemy,  but  there  is  some  justice  in  his  foul  language. 
The  Bishop  calls  Marvell  also  a  "drunken  buffoon";  there  is 
truth  here  also.  His  admiring  friend  Aubrey  says  of  him  that 
"  he  kept  bottles  •  of  wine  at  his  lodging,  and  many  times  he 
would  drink  liberally  by  himself  to  refresh  his  spirits  and  exalt 
his  muse."  It  is  idle  and  worse  to  ignore  the  truth ;  Marvell's 
faults  must  not  be  denied  or  cloaked.  The  biographer  who  sees 
nothing  to  blame,  everything  indeed  apparently  to  worship,  in  the 
filth  and  scurrility  of  his  satires,  and  will  admit  no  truth  in 
Bishop  Parker's  invective,  is  afHicted  with  the  lues  Boswelliana  in 
a  very  aggravated  form.  Mr.  Grosart  describes  the  satires  and 
political  poems  as  "  noble,  profound,  prescient,  wise  as  witty  and 
witty  as  wise,  penetrating  and  burning."  Wo  cannot  go  with 
him  here.  We  refer  for  our  justification  to  the  accounts  of  Lady 
Castlemaine  (lines  80-104),  °f  Colonel  Birch  (142-6),  to  a 
passage  on  Clarendon  (473),  and  another  on  the  Speaker  Turner 
(831-6),  in  "The  Last  Instructions  to  a  Painter,"  besides  the 
abominable  description  of  the  Duchess  of  York,  already  noticed. 
We  further  refer  to  the  account  of  the  Duke  of  York's  vices  and 
diseases  (37-54)  in  "Advice  to  a  Painter,"  to  lines  17-20  of 
"  Nostradamus's  Prophecy,"  to  lines  ig-22  and  43,  44  of  "An 
Historical  Poem,"  and  to  the  fourth  stanza  of  "  Clarendon's  House- 
Warming,"  on  which— for  it  is  a  foul  reference  to  Clarendon's 
daughter,  the  Duchess  of  York — Mr.  Grosart  contents  himself  with 
directing  his  readers  to  the  vile  account  of  her  in  "  The  Last 
Instructions  to  a  Painter,"  for,  he  saj'S,  "the  grossness  of  this  stanza 
will  bear  no  further  explanation."  We  refer  to  these  passages  for 
proof  of  our  assertion  of  the  filthy  indecency  of  Marvell's  political 
satires. 

It  is  quite  clear  from  what  is  otherwise  known  of  Marvell's 
career  in  Parliament,  that  Bishop  Parker  is  substantially  right 
in  describing  him  as  having  there  no  influence  or  consideration. 
We  do  not  sympathize  with  the  fine  gentlemen  and  cormorant 
courtiers  who  despised  the  poor  private  tutor,  the  scholar  and 
poet  unknown  to  the  world  of  aristocracy,  whom  connexion  with 
burgess  families  of  the  place  had  made  member  for  Hull,  and 
who  received  a  stipend  from  his  constituents.  Bishop  Parker 
writes  in  his  History  of  his  own  Time  : — 

ThcKingbeing  restored,  this  wretched  man,f;ininginto  his  former  poverty, 
did  for  the  sake  of  a  livelihood  procure  himself  to  be  chosen  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  aboroughin  which  his  father  had  exercised  theothoe  of  a  Presbyterian 
teacher,  and  done  notable  service  in  the  rebellion  ;  for  there  was  an  ancient 
custom,  that  tlie  expenses  of  those  that  were  elected  into  Parliament  should 
be  borne  by  the  borough  for  which  they  were  chosen,  at  the  rate  of  live  shillings 
a  day.  This  custom  had  a  long  time  been  antiquated  and  out  of  date, 
gentlemen  despising  so  vile  ,1  stipend  that  was  given  like  alms  to  the  poor  ; 
yet  he  required  it  for  the  sake  of  a  bare  subsistence,  although  in  this  mean 

poverty  he  was  nevertheless  haughty  and  insolent  But  such  men 

had  little  weight  in  that  assembly,  being  looked  upon  with  shame  aud  dis- 
grace, so  that  if  they  would  do  no  good,  they  could  do  no  hurt ;  for  they 
were  hardly  ever  sulfered  to  speak  witliout  being  hissed  at ;  and  our  poet 
could  not  speak  without  a  sound  basting ;  wherefore,  having  fre- 
quently undergone  this  discipline,  he  learned  at  length  to  hold  his 
tongue.  But  out  of  tlie  House,  when  he  could  do  it  witli  impunity,  he 
vented  himself  with  tlie  greater  bitterness,  and  daily  spewed  infamous  libels 
out  of  his  filthy  mouth  against  the  King  himself. 

Here  speaks  worldly  prosperous  gentility  against  poor  honesty  and 
t.'ilent.  Allow  Marvell  his  faults,  that  he  wrote  anonymous  libels, 
and  drank  intemperalely  in  secret ;  still  he  was  a  brilliant  scholar, 
and  had  great  aitainments,  and  was  in  poverty  an  honest,  incor- 
ruptible man.  Was  not  the  Bishop  a  furious  bigot  aud  un- 
christianly  implacable  foe  ?  What  were  not  the  demerits  of  the  tine 
courtiers  and  personages  who  hulled  and  hooted  Marvell?  The 
few  notices  on  record  of  Marvell  in  the  House  of  Commons  show 
that  he  was  not  in  his  element  there,  and  was  not  a  favourite. 
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Grey,  tbe  reporter,  unusually  mentions  on  one  occasion  that  lie 
spoke  "  somewhat  transportedly."  He  was  called  to  explain.  There 
■was  a  curious  long  debate  on  one  occasion  (March  29,  1677)  on 
the  Speaker  Seymour's  calling  Marvell  to  order  for  giving  a  blow- 
to  Sir  Philip  Ilarcourt,  when  much  feeling  was  shown  by  many 
members  against  Marvell :  and  either  ill  feeling  aggravated  a 
trifle  against  him,  or  he  committed  an  indecorum  under  the 
influence  of  wine.  Marvell  spoke  very  seldom  in  the  House. 
There  are  not  more  than  seven  speeches  in  all  attributed  to 
him,  most  of  them  very  short ;  one  speech  only  of  any  length, 
March  27,  1677,  on  the  second  reading  of  a  Bill  for  educating  the 
children  of  the  Royal  Family  in  the  Protestant  religion,  which  he 
vehemently  opposed.  He  is  reported  as  then  saying  that  "  he  is 
Qot  used  to  speak  here,  and  therefore  speaks  with  abruptness."  In 
one  of  Marvell's  letters  to  his  friend  William  Ramsden,  at 
Hull,  he  speaks  of  the  probability  of  his  having  an  employ- 
ment in  Ireland ;  the  idea  was  not  realized.  This  would  have 
been  probably  some  place  under  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  Lord 
Berkeley  of  Stratton,  a  patriot  peer.  We  are  not  accustomed  to 
think  of  Marvell  as  a  placeman,  but  we  may  be  sure  of  his 
honesty.  "  I  think  it  will  be  my  lot,"  he  wrote  in  February, 
1671,  "  to  go  on  an  honest  fair  employment  into  Ireland;  some 
have  smelt  the  Court  of  Rome  at  that  distance  ;  there  I  hope  I 
shall  be  out  of  the  smell  of  ours."  He  had  in  1663  gone  as 
secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Ambassador  to  Muscovy, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  and  had  been  absent  from  the  House  of 
Commons  more  than  a  year.  Deferentially  consulting  his  con- 
stituents, he  then  wrote  to  the  Mayor  of  Hull : — "  It  is  no  new 
thing  for  members  of  our  House  to  be  dispensed  with  for  the 
service  of  the  King  and  the  nation  in  foreign  parts."  There  still 
exists,  and  has  in  recent  times  been  acted  on,  a  special  provision, 
under  a  resolution  of  1575,  by  which  diplomatic  functionaries 
may  continue  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  : — "  Any  person 
being  a  member  and  in  service  as  an  Ambassador  shall  not  be 
amoved  during  that  service." 

We  have  not  loved  to  dwell  on  Marvell's  faults  and  short- 
comings.   He  is  associated  in  general  memory  with  Milton,  who 
has  reflected  light  on  him  ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  his  soul  was, 
as  his  illustrious  friend's,  like  "  a  star  and  dwelt  apart."  Words- 
worth's praise  of  Marvell  may  be  turned  to  exaggerated  use,  and 
results  only  from  remembrance  of  him  as  Milton's  friend : — 
Great  men  have  been  among  us  ;  hands  that  penned 
And  tongues  that  uttered  wisdom,  better  none  ; 
The  later  Sydney,  Marvell,  Harrington, 
Young  Vane,  and  others  who  called  Milton  friend. 

To  Wordsworth  we  are  sure  that  Marvell's  satires  were  unknown. 
Treating  Marvell  as  an  erring  mortal,  we  turn  with  satisfaction 
from  weakness  and  sin  to  his  better  nature.    He  had  two  natures. 
Enough  of  sin  and  shame  and  blight. 
Think  rather  of  those  moments  bright 
When  to  the  consciousness  of  right 

His  heart  was  true ; 
When  virtue  prospered  in  his  sight, 
And  wisdom  grew. 

We  gladly  believe  that  it  must  have  been  an  ineffable  relief  to  him 
to  exchange  malicious  satire  and  debasing  thoughts  for  the  study  of 
his  loved  classics  and  the  composition  of  that  sweet  poetry  which 
has  made  him  famous  in  after-time.  His  scholarship  was  of  the 
first  order.  Many  Latin  poems  of  his  are  before  the  world.  Milton 
highly  commended  his  scholarship,  writing  to  President  Bradshaw 
to  beg  his  appointment  to  be  an  assistant  to  himself  as  Latin 
secretary,  "laying  aside,"  he  grandly  said,  "those  jealousies  and 
that  emuLation,  which  mine  own  condition  might  suggest  to  me 
by  bringing  ia  such  a  coadjutor."  Aubrey  says  of  him  : — "  He  was 
a  great  master  of  the  Latin  tongue ;  an  excellent  poet  in  Latin 
or  English ;  for  Latin  versos  there  was  no  man  could  come  into 
competition  with  him."  We  are  spared  the  need  of  large  quota- 
tion from  Marvell's  sweet  and  serious  poetry.  There  is  a  recent 
cheap  edition  of  his  poems.  Gems  of  his  poetry  are  encased  in 
favourite  collections,  in  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury,  and  in  the 
Household  Book  of  Enriliah  Poetry  of  Arclibishop  Trench,  a  poet 
of  merit  who  has  set  the  stamp  of  his  high  authority  on  Marvell's 
poetry.  Wo  make  an  exception  by  quoting  some  lines,  of  dignity 
.suitable  to  the  .subject,  from  Marvell's  "Poem  on  Paradise  Lost," 
■which  has  done  much  to  unito  his  name  with  Milton's : — 

When  I  beheld  the  poet  blind,  yet  bold, 
In  .slender  booli  his  vast  design  unfold  ; 
Messiali  crowned,  God's  reconciled  decree, 
Kebelling  angels,  the  Forbidden  Tree  ; 
Ileav'n,  Hell,  Kurlb,  Cliaos,  All ;  the  Argument 
Held  nie  .-iwhih',  misdoubting  his  intent 
That  ho  woidd  ruin  (for  1  saw  him  strong) 
The  Bacred  triillis  to  fable  and  old  song 
(So  SamiiHOM  groped  the  Temple's  posts  in  spite), 
The  world  o'erwlielniing  to  revenge  liis  sight. 

•  •  «  • 

That  mnjesty  which  through  thy  work  doth  reign 
IJriiwH  the  devout,  iletcrring  the  profane  ; 
And  lliingH  divine  thou  trcal'st  of  in  such  state 
Ah  them  prcsi^rvc,  and  Ihce,  inviolate. 
At  once  di  llglil  mill  horror  on  uh  Hcize, 
Thou  sing'sl  willi  so  niin  li  gravity  and  ease. 
And  above  huiiiaii  lliglit  dost  soar  aloft 
With  plume  ho  Hl  rung,  ho  eijuul,  and  hii  soft ; 
Tlio  liird  named  from  tli.it  I'aradi.se  you  sing 
So  never  (liigH,  but  alwayx  keeps  011  wing. 
Where  coiildHl  Ihoii  wordi  of  mii  li  a  eonipnMfl  find  ? 
Whence  ftirniHh  Hiich  a  VHHt  expaime  of  mind  ? 
Juxt  Heaven  thee,  like  T'roiiaH,  to  reijuilo 
li'jwards  with  propheey  thy  Ions  of  alglit. 


Well  mightst  thou  scorn  thy  readers  to  allure 
With  tinkling  rhyme,  of  thy  own  sense  secure ; 
While  the  town-Bayes  works  all  the  whde  and  spells, 
And  like  a  pack-horse  tires  without  his  bells : 
Their  fancies  like  our  bushy-points  appear, 
The  poets  tag  them,  we  for  fashion  wear. 

Mr.  Grosart's  note  on  "  town-Bayes  "  is  unsatisfactory.  "  Is  Bayes 
Bavius  anglicized,"  he  asks,  "  or  is  town-Bayes  an  ironical  name 
for  the  town-Laureate,  or,  as  Ben  Jonson  calls  Munday,  the 
city  poet  ?  "  The  town-Bayes  is  Dryden,  the  Poet-Laureate,  not 
city  poet,  christened  Bayes  in  the  Rehearsal.  There  is  probably 
more  than  a  coincidence  in  the  word  tag.  Marvell  probably  kne^w 
from  Milton  the  story  which  Aubrey  tells  of  Dryden's  request  for 
leave  to  adapt  Paradise  Lost  to  a  play  in  rhyme,  and  of  Milton's 
reply  that  he  might  tag  his  verses.  This  story  gives  point  to  the 
last  lines  of  our  extract.  Dryden  clearly  had  a  grudge  against 
Marvell,  and  this  passage  is  probably  the  explanation. 

Let  us  now  contrast  the  poet  Marvell,  with  all  his  faults,  ■with 
the  great  Bishop  Parker,  his  vindictive  and  railing  enemy.  Two 
centuries  after  both  have  disappeared  from  the  earth,  what  are 
the  relative  fames  of  the  names  of  the  haughty  Bishop  and  the 
poor  poet  and  scholar  and  low-born  faithful  member  of  Parlia- 
ment P  Who  cares  for  the  Bishop's  memory,  and  who  does  not 
value  Marvell's  ?  It  would  be  well  if  transitory  worldly  great- 
ness would  take  a  lesson  from  such  an  instance.  When  Marvell 
remonstrated  in  the  House  of  Commons  against  heavy  fees  im- 
posed on  Milton  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms  who  had  had  him  in 
custody.  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  the  Solicitor-General,  pronounced 
his  opinion  that  Milton  deserved  hanging.  Some  years  before  a 
future  Primate  of  Ireland,  Bramhall,  wrote  that  Milton  had 
deserved  to  be  turned,  not  only  out  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, but  out  of  the  society  of  men  ;  and  that  if  Salmasius  knew 
as  much  of  Milton  as  he  did,  he  would  make  him  go  near  to  hang 
himself  {Raicdon  Papers,'^.  109).  Locke,  whom  all  now  revere 
as  a  philosopher,  was  ignominiously  expelled  by  a  truckling  Bishop 
from  a  Christ  Church  studentship  at  Oxford,  in  obedience  to  the 
arbitrary  mandate  of  a  profligate  Secretary  of  State,  for  alleged 
"  factious  and  disloyal  behaviour,"  which  the  Bishop  disbelieved. 
Who  would  now  care  to  exchange  the  places  of  Locke,  Milton, 
and  Marvell  in  the  gallery  of  fame  for  those  of  Bishop  Fell, 
Earl  of  Sunderland,  Archbishop  Bramhall,  Sir  Heneage  Finch, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Nottingham,  and  Bishop  Parker  ? 


TEOLLOPE'S  AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND.* 

WE  have  delayed  for  some  time  our  notice  of  Mr.  TroUope's 
book  upon  Australia ;  long  enough,  indeed,  for  it  to  have 
reached  a  second  edition  before  we  have  rendered  our  account 
of  the  first.  Our  apology  for  the  delaj'  must  be  very  simple. 
It  is  wrong,  as  a  rule,  to  review  a  book  without  reading  it; 
and  reading  Mr.  Trollope's  performance  lias  been  a  work  of  time. 
Two  portly  volumes  might  be  filled  with  the  records  of  a  year's 
stay  in  Australia,  of  which  every  line  should  be  amusing ;  and 
Mr.  TroUope  in  his  ordinary  vein  certainly  possesses  the  art  of 
amusing  his  readers.  On  the  present  occasion,  however,  he  has  been 
ambitious  of  soaring  above  that  humble  aim.  He  has  not  so  much 
written  a  story  as  compiled  a  blue-book.  He  appears  in  the 
character  of  a  politician  and  an  economist.  He  gives  us  dis- 
quisitions upon  colonial  institutions,  upon  land  laws,  upon  the 
ett'ect  of  the  gold  discoveries,  upon  the  labour  question,  upon  the 
fate  of  the  aborigines,  upon  railways,  upon  preserved  meat,  upon 
ecclesiastical  arrangements,  and  upon  a  number  of  other  ques- 
tions of  the  gravest,  and  occasionally  of  the  driest,  character.  Now 
on  all  these  subjects  Mr.  Trollope  has  much  that  is  interesting 
to  say.  We  cannot,  indeed,  profess  to  regard  him  fis  a  great 
political  theorist ;  he  is  not,  and  makes  no  pretensions  to  be,  the 
Tocqueville  of  the  Antipodes.  Ho  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  true 
John  Bull  in  politics,  and  possibly  miglit  be  stigmatized  by  Mr. 
Arnold  as  a  Philistine.  But,  though  we  do  not  anticipate  much 
new  light  from  his  remark.?,  wo  willingly  admit  that  he  writes 
like  a  solid,  sensible,  and  painstaking  man,  who  is  frequently  com- 
monplace, but  never  silly.  Wo  have  therefore  no  disposition  to 
complain  of  Mr.  TroUopo  for  indulging  in  disquisitions  about 
matters  of  more  serious  im;|iortance  than  tlie  lovo  uH'airs  of  two  or 
three  imaginary  couples.  The  misl'ortuno  is  tlint  ho  has  carried 
into  another  province  of  literature  the  habits  which  are  certainly 
excusable,  and  perhaps  meritorious,  in  his  peculiar  style  of  liction. 
One  of  the  qualities  to  which  Mr.  Trollopo  owes  liis  success — 
though  by  no  means  the  highest — is  his  unwillingness  over  to 
write  above  tho  capacity  of  his  public.  lie  is  aware,  or  ho  in- 
stinctively assumes,  that  tlic  ordinary  lOiiglish  novel-reader  is  above 
all  things  a  person  of  indolent  mind  ;  and  that  consequently  ho  likes 
to  have  set  down  in  plain  black  antl  white  a  number  of  facts  which 
!  people  of  quickiT  understanding  would  bo  glad  to  take  for  granted. 
I  Hence  Mr.  Trollopo  is  never  afraid  of  boring  us  by  explanations. 
I  Jle  gives  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  every  little  domestic  complication, 
i  and  repeats  all  the  "  says  he's"  and  "says  I's  "  at  full  length  and 
'  in  perfect  reliance  upon  our  synipalliy.  Tho  result  justifies  liis  con- 
I  lidenco;  wo  are  amused  without  being  excited  ;  and  we  follow  the 
1  development  of  liis  plots  as  wo  niako  the  acquaintance  in  real  life 
I  of  a  sot  of  ordinary  but  sociable  and  kindly  people.  This  method, 
I  however,  becomes  not  a  little  tiri'soiiio  in  political  disquisitions. 
The  habit  of  composing  in  perfectly  simple  sentences,  eacli  of  them 
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conveying  one  easy  proposition,  makes  him  intolerably  diffuse.  To 
take  an  example,  pretty  much  at  random,  Mr.  TroUope  wishes  to 
explain  that  it  is  very  important  to  devise  some  means  of  pre- 
serving Australian  meat.  Most  writers  would  credit  their  readers 
with  sufficient  acuteness  for  discovering  the  reasons  of  this  cir- 
cumstance for  themselves.  Mr.  TroUope,  however,  begins, 
properly  enough,  by  giving  the  figures  which  prove  that  meat  is 
much  cheaper  in  Australia  than  in  England.  Next  be  tells  us  that 
the  price  of  other  necessaries  of  life  is  equalized  by  the  cost  of 
transporting  them.  Thirdly,  this  is  the  case  with  wheat. 
Fourthly,  the  difference  in  price  of  tea,  sugar,  and  other  articles 
in  different  countries  is  due  rather  to  the  duties  on  import  than  to 
the  cost  of  transport.  Fifthly,  "  meat  has  hitherto  been  an  ex- 
ception to  this  rule,  from  a  cause  that  is  manifest  to  every  one." 
Sixthly,  this  cause  is  the  decomposition  of  meat  exposed  to  the 
air.  Hence,  seventhly  and  lastly,  it  follows  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  transport  meat  as  securely  and  cheaply  as  other 
commodities.  Nothing  can  be  truer ;  but  is  it  necessary  to  con- 
struct a  chain  of  seven  links  in  order  to  demonstrate  this  familiar 
truism  ?  On  the  same  principle,  Mr.  TroUope  is  given  to  indulge 
in  little  expositions  of  the  theory  of  the  British  Constitution.  He 
expends  a  page  or  two  in  pointing  out  that  when  a  Minister  has 
encountered  an  adverse  vote  under  certain  circumstances,  he  may 
either  resign  or  ask  for  a  dissolution.  Once  more  we  say,  that  is 
very  true;  but  might  you  not  for  once  take  something  for 
granted  ?  Two  and  two  most  certainly  make  four ;  but  a  proof 
of  the  theorem  need  not  be  given  every  time  it  is  used. 

The  diffuseness  of  Mr.  Trollope's  style  is  aggravated  by  the 
mode  in  which  the  book  was  composed.  He  tells  us,  with 
admirable  frankness,  that  he  wrote  it  as  he  went  along.  He 
finished  off  his  account  of  Queensland  before  he  had  begun  to 
work  up  Victoria ;  or,  as  he  puts  it,  Queensland  "  had  been,  as  it 
were,  despatched  and  cleared  out  of  his  mind."  Now  this  method 
of  WTiting  has  its  advantages.  If  Mr.  TroUope  had  been  giving 
an  account  of  personal  adventure,  we  should  have  been  glad  to 
have  the  story  as  set  down  whilst  the  events  were  still  fresh  in 
his  mind.  But  when  the  object  is  to  discuss  political  problems, 
the  advantages  of  this  system  are  exceedingly  doubtful.  There 
are  many  conditions  which  are  common  to  each  of  the  seven 
colonies  visited  by  Mr.  TroUope ;  and  we  have  thus  to  listen  to 
discussions  substantiaUy  identical  seven  times  over.  The  land 
questions,  for  example,  are  very  important  and  very  complicated. 
If  Mr.  TroUope  had  got  up  the  subject  as  well  as  he  could,  if 
he  had  arrived  at  certain  definite  conclusions,  and  discussed 
them  in  logical  order,  pointing  out  how  far  the  same 
principles  had  been  applied  in  the  different  colonies,  how  far 
the  systems  differed,  and  what  light  was  thrown  upon  each  by  the 
experience  of  the  others,  he  might  have  given  us  a  really  useful 
dissertation.  As  it  is,  we  are  confused  and  worried.  Mr. 
Trollope's  method  in  this  instance  saves  himself  at  the  expense  of 
his  rejiders.  He  gives  us  a  mass  of  amorphous  pleadings,  and  does 
not  take  the  trouble  to  sum  up  or  compare.  In  order  to  arrive 
even  at  his  own  opinions  upon  the  subject  we  should  have  to  go 
through  a  considerable  amount  of  labour;  though,  if  we  had 
noted  aU  the  various  passages  in  which  the  topic  is  touched,  and 
were  to  bestow  a  second  or  a  third  reading  on  some  which  have 
become  rather  dim  in  our  memory,  we  might  doubtless  succeed  in 
codifying  Mr.  TroUope,  and  drawing  out  a  systematic  profession 
of  faith  from  his  voluminous  pages.  We  have  not  done  so,  for 
various  reasons;  and  we  are  not  therefore  in  a  position  to  say 
with  any  confidence  how  much  new  light  he  may  have  thrown 
upon  the  matter. 

Thus  much,  indeed,  we  dimly  gather.  Mr.  TroUope,  poUtically 
considered,  is  a  good  sturdy  Whig.  He  believes  in  the  British 
Constitution  and  in  the  advantages  of  the  via  media.  He  likes 
good,  soUd,  substantial  reasons  for  everything,  and  turns  a  deaf  ear 
alike  to  sentimental  loyalty  and  to  democratic  Buncombe.  He  holds 
that  Government  should  be  kept  in  order,  and  that  the  Colonial  Office 
is  much  too  fond  of  red  tape.  There  is  nothing,  in  his  opinion,  so 
good  for  a  nation  as  letting  it  alone.  Thus  he  looks  forward  to 
the  gradual  emancipation  of  the  colonies.  Their  enthusiastic 
loyalty  strikes  him  as,  on  the  whole,  a  little  absurd.  It  is  impos- 
sible, he  thinks,  that  this  vast  empire  should  really  be  ruled  much 
longer  from  Dovraing  Street,  and  the  Australians  should  be 
encouraged  to  run  alone'  as  soon  as  possible.  We  are  all  the  more 
likely,  he  considers,  to  part  on  friendly  terms,  when  the  inevitable 
parting  comes,  if  we  do  not  try  to  keep  up  an  impracticably  close 
connexion.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  TroUope  is  not  by  any  means 
a  rampant  Radical.  He  watched,  and  has  described  with  a  good 
deal  of  humour,  the  proceedings  at  some  of  the  miniature  Parlia- 
ments of  the  antipodes.  He  admits  that  they  are  a  good  deal 
wanting  in  that  decorum  which  we  are  accustomed  to  think  essen- 
tial in  a  legislative  assembly.  The  members  are  in  the  habit 
of  using  extremely  vigorous  language  about  each  other;  the 
Speakers  have  very  lax  notions  of  enforcing  order,  and  the  news- 
papers are  very  ready  to  explain  the  little  amenities  which  have 
passed  by  imputations  on  the  sobriety  of  their  representatives. 
He  admits,  too,  that  Cabinets  have  an  unpleasantly  short  tenure  of 
office  as  a  general  rule ;  and  that  political  purity  is  by  no  means 
valued  so  highly  as  it  ought  to  be.  All  this,  however,  does  not 
materially  disturb  his  complacent  optimism ;  everything  will  come 
right  in  the  long  run,  if  only  it  islet  alone.  The  scurrility  and 
brutality  of  political  life  are  at  any  rate  a  sign  that  people  take  an 
interest  in  politics;  and  the  one  thing  to  be  dreaded  is  indifference. 
The  ferment  will  gradually  settle  down  as  society  becomes  more 
organized ;  and  a  decent  political  order  will  be  evolved  out  of  the 


conflicting  elements.  To  all  this  we  need  say  nothing.  Mr. 
TroUope  may  be  right  or  wrong ;  but  it  is  tolerably  plain  that 
we  need  not  expect  much  new  light  from  him ;  we  have  only 
to  remark  that,  of  ten  ordinary  members  of  the  Cobden  Club, 
probably  nine  would  come  to  much  the  same  conclusions,  though 
they  might  express  them  rather  more  brioHy.  The  subject 
upon  which  Mr.  TroUope  has  much  to  say  that  seems  to  us  really 
valuable  is  on  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  confederation  of  the 
colonies.  There  are  many  reasons  for  wishing  that  at  least  a  customs 
union  might  be  brought  about  as  soon  as  possible  upon  the 
Australian  continent ;  but  politics  there  are  still  too  much  in  the 
vestry  stage.  Petty  local  jealousies  obscure  wider  views,  and  the 
centrifugal  seem  at  present  to  be  too  strong  for  the  centripetal 
forces.  In  fact,  a  federation  has  hitherto  been  produced  only  by 
some  strong  external  pressure.  The  United  States  were  forced 
into  aUiance  under  great  difficulties  by  their  common  hostility  to 
England ;  and  Canada  has  been  forced  into  unity  only  by  fear  of 
her  overbearing  neighbours.  Australia  is  fortunately  free  from 
such  motives,  and  is  likely  long  to  remain  free  from  them  ;  but  as 
population  extends,  and  the  mutual  relations  of  the  colonies 
become  more  intimate,  one  would  hope  that  more  far-sighted  views 
may  prevail. 

Mr.  TroUope  goes  in  so  much  for  statistics  and  for  politics  that 
his  Ughter  material  is  pushed  into  corners.  It  is  a  pity,  for  the 
lighter  material  is  by  far  the  most  interesting,  and  is  occasionally 
very  good.  Mr,  TroUope,  indeed,  is  hampered  by  a  very  natural 
difficulty.  He  cannot  speak  of  individuals  without  offending 
against  the  laws  of  private  confidence;  and  he  most  properly 
refrains  from  seasoning  his  pages  with  personalities.  There  is- 
indeed  one  description  of  a  member  of  a  colonial  Assembly  ta 
which  we  should  fancy  that  there  could  be  no  great  difficulty  in 
assigning  a  name  ;  and,  if  so,  we  hope  that  the  person  indicated 
may  learn  a  lesson  from  the  remarks  which  he  has  provoked ;  but 
elsewhere  Mr.  TroUope  has  most  scrupulously  avoided  saying 
anything  which  can  wound  anybody.  We  applaud  his  discretion, 
but  it  also  follows  that  his  field  of  description  is  considerably 
narrowed.  However,  he  describes  with  great  animation  many  of 
the  amusing  incidents  of  his  journeys.  There  is  a  really  humorous 
and  vivid  account,  for  example,  of  some  of  the  convicts  whom  he 
visited  in  Tasmania ;  in  regard  to  which  we  only  regret  that  its 
length  prevents  us  from  quoting  it.  There  is  a  description,  again, 
of  hunting  in  Australia,  given  with  all  the  vivacity  which  we 
might  expect  from  the  author  of  Hunting  Sketclws ;  and  we  may 
safely  say  that,  by  resolute  skipping,  a  very  amusing  volume  may 
be  extracted  from  the  two  before  us,  which  would  occupy  perhaps 
two  hundred  and  fifty  out  of  the  thousand  pages.  In  describing 
scenery  Mr.  TroUope  is  hardly  successful,  and  he  justifies  himself 
by  declaring  rather  broadly  that  nobody  can  describe  scenery. 
Nobody,  indeed,  can  set  before  us  scenery  totally  different  in  kind, 
from  that  with  which  we  are  familiar ;  but  it  is  possible  to  describe 
the  emotions  which  the  scenery  produces  on  the  mind  of  the  tra- 
veller, and  we  need  hardly  refer  to  cases  in  which  this  has  been  done. 
Mr.  TroUope,  to  say  the  truth,  seems  to  have  had  his  mind  rather, 
too  exclusively  fixed  upon  questions  about  sheep-farming  and 
land  laws,  and  at  times  upon  questions  of  dinner  and  comfort,, 
to  be  very  much  moved  by  the  scenery.  However,  he  has  given 
some  good  touches  even  of  this  kind,  which  may  at  least  stimulate 
our  curiosity ;  and  we  would  hope  that  he  may  attract  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Alpine  Club  to  the  snowy  peaks  of  New  Zealand. 

An  innkeeper,  overheard  by  Mr.  TroUope  through  the  partitions 
of  corrugated  iron,  observed  that  Mr.  Anthony  TroUope  "  must  be 
a  damned  fool  to  come  travelling  in  this  country  in  such  weather 
as  this  " ;  and  Mr.  TroUope  apparently  agreed  with  him  at  the^ 
time.  We  entirely  deny  that  Mr.  TroUope  is  a  fool — with  or 
without  any  epithet  prefixed — either  for  travelling  or  for  publishing 
an  account  of  his  travels.  He  doubtless  did  well  both  in  visiting 
Australia  and  in  recording  his  impressions.  But  we  wish  that  he 
had  tried  to  form  them  into  a  book,  instead  of  tumbling  them 
out  as  an  amorphous  mass  of  writing. 


FERGUSON'S  DIALECT  OF  CUMBERLAND.* 

TO  deal  with  a  local  dialect  is  a  much  harder  thing  than  most 
people  seem  to  fancy.  As  a  rule,  people  who  sit  down  to 
make  local  dictionaries  and  glossaries  appear  to  think  that  there  is 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  put  down  all  words,  forms  of  words,  or 
meanings  of  words  which  at  all  difier  from  modern  high-polite 
English.  Those  who  go  a  little  further  than  this  stick  on  some- 
thing by  way  of  etymology, "  derivations  "  from  "  Saxon,"  Danish, 
or  sometimes  things  further  off.  The  natural  consequence  is  that 
the  same  word,  form,  or  phrase  is  found  over  and  over  again  ia 
different  local  glossaries  belonging  to  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  A  word  or  form  or  phrase  which  has  vanished 
from  high-polite  English  is  perhaps  in  familiar  use  everywhere 
from  Kent  to  Cumberland.  It  is  perhaps  in  no  way  characteristic 
of  one  district  more  than  another ;  it  is  an  archaism ;  in  delicate 
ears  it  is  a  vulgarism ;  but  it  is  in  no  sense  a  localism.  13ut,  because 
it  is  in  familiar  use  while  it  is  not  in  high-poUte  use,  every 
maker  of  a  local  glossary  from  Kent  to  Cumberland  at  once  puts 
it  in  his  book,  as  if  it  were  characteristic  of  his  own  district. 
Words  of  this  class  have  really  no  business  in  a  local  glossary  at 
all ;  they  have  their  place  in  the  general  history  of  the  language, 
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but  ttey  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  particular  history  of  any  of 
ita  local  forms.  Then  there  is  another  large  class  of  words,  which 
may  be  said  to  be  accidentally  local — words  once  common  to  the 
whole  language,  but  which  have  lived  on  in  particular  districts 
only.  Thus  there  are  a  vast  multitude  of  words  which  are 
commonly  called  North-country,  or,  more  commonly  still,  Scotch, 
which  are  simply  words  that  are  in  themselves  no  more  Northern 
than  Southern,  but  that  have  lived  on  in  Northern  English  while 
they  have  been  lost  in  Southern.  Words  of  this  class  belong  equally 
to  the  general  and  to  the  local  inquirer,  but  it  is  rather  the  business 
of  the  local  inquirer  to  find  out,  if  he  can,  why  they  have  been  pre- 
served in  one  partof  the  country  whiletheyhavebeen  lost  elsewhere. 
These  of  course  ought  to  be  found  in  a  local  glossary  of  the  part 
of  England  to  which  they  are  now  peculiar,  but  they  ought  to 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  words  which  are  in  themselves 
local,  words  or  forms  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  not  only  are  not 
now,  but  never  have  been,  in  use  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
besides  those  of  which  they  are  now  characteristic.  When  this 
last  class  has  been  really  separated  from  the  other  two  the  worli  of  the 
local  etymologistbegins.  Take,for  instance,  a  word  orform  or  phrase 
which  is  in  use  in  Yorkshire  or  Lincolnshire,  but  which  is  now 
unknown  in  Southern  England.  In  a  vast  number  of  cases,  far 
more  than  people  commonly  think,  the  fact  simply  is  that  the 
word  has  gone  out  of  use  in  Southern  England.  To  take  a  very 
familiar  case,  the  word  "  bairn,"  which  everybody  would  now  call 
a  North-country  word,  perhaps  a  Scotch  word,  is  itself  no  more 
Northern  than  Southern.  It  has  simply  dropped  out  of  use  in  the 
South.  But  it  may  be  that  the  word  or  form  is  one  which  not 
only  is  not  now  in  use  in  the  South,  but  which  there  is  no  reason 
to  think  ever  was  in  use  in  the  South.  Then  comes  the  question 
of  its  origin.  In  the  two  counties  which  we  spoke  of,  the 
question  would  be,  Is  it  Anglian  as  opposed  to  Saxon,  or  is  it 
Scandinavian  as  opposed  to  English  in  the  wider  sense  ?  In  some 
other  districts,  Cumberland  among  them,  there  is  the  further 
chance,  stronger  or  fainter,  that  it  may  be  British.  These  are  the 
kind  of  facts  which  it  is  the  business  of  a  local  inquirer  to  work 
out,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  fail  to  be  thoroughly  worked  out  from  the 
difficulty  which  affects  all  local  inquiries.  A  local  subject  can 
never  be  thoroughly  worked  out  except  by  a  man  who  is  quite 
capable  of  dealing  with  the  general  subject,  and  a  man  who  is 
capable  of  dealing  with  the  general  subject  will  not  very  often 
stoop  to  deal  with  the  local  subject.  In  fact,  a  local  inquiry  calls 
for  such  specially  keen  and  minute  kind  of  investigation,  com- 
bined with  a  thoroughly  wide  view  of  the  general  subject,  that  it 
really  seems  as  if  greater  powers  were  needed  to  deal  with  a  local 
dialect  or  a  local  anything  else  than  are  needed  for  inquiries 
which  seem  to  have  a  wider  scope.  A  man  cannot  deal  with  the 
dialect  of  a  particular  district  unless  he  thoroughly  knows  the 
history  of  that  particular  district,  and  he  cannot  thoroughly  know 
the  history  of  that  particular  district  unless  he  is  thoroughly 
master  of  its  relations  to  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  short,  a 
local  work  of  any  kind,  if  it  goes  beyond  the  barest  collection  of 
facts,  is  a  somewhat  more  difficult  task  than  people  seem  com- 
monly to  think  it. 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  district  whose  dialect  is  treated  in 
the  little  book  before  us.  First  of  all.  What  is  Cumberland  P  The 
word  has  more  than  one  meaning;  the  Cumberland  of  the  modern 
map  takes  in  some  districts  which  at  the  time  of  Domesday  were 
part  of  Yorkshire ;  this  we  had  occasion  to  point  out  at  the 
time  of  those  amazing  letters  in  the  Times  about  the  omission 
of  Cumberland  in  the  Great  Survey.  That  omission  was  some- 
thing much  more  important  than  the  mere  change  of  the 
boundaries  in  the  county.  To  be  in  Yorkshire  was,  then  as  now, 
to  be  in  England,  but  to  be  in  Cumberland  was  then  distinctly  not 
to  be  in  England.  Modern  Cumberland  is  formed  by  adding  a 
pieceof  English  Yorkshire  to  the  old  un-English  Cumberland  which 
18  represented  by  the  late  diocese  of  Carlisle.    Almost  the  first 

Question  which  one  would  ask  in  inquiring  into  the  Cumberland 
ialect  is,  whether  there  is  any  difference  in  dialect,  or  in  anything 
else,  to  bo  perceived  between  that  part  of  Cumberland  which  in 
Domesday  is  part  of  Yorkshire  and  that  other  part  of  Cumberland 
which  became  part  of  the  kingdom  of  England  only  under 
William  liufus.  Then,  again,  one  would  naturally  ask  what  is 
the  relation  of  Cumberland  in  either  sense  to  tho  districts  North 
and  South  of  it,  districts  closely  connected  with  its  history,  and  its 
separation  from  which  is  one  of  the  great  puzzles  of  our  early 
hi8t<jry  V  Then  wo  have  tho  rinnarlcablo  phenomena  of  that 
whole  region  of  which  modern  Cuuiljerliind  forms  a  part,  and 
the  special  phenomena  of  tho  speciid  cUati-ict  added  to  England 
by  William  llufus.  Cumberhmd,  in  this  sense,  miidc  no  partof 
the  English  conquest  of  Britain.  There  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  it  was  occupied  by  any  s(^Lth;iueuta  of  Angles  or  Saxons 
ia  tho  lime  of  tho  first  inviLsioiis.  It  was  a  fingmont  of 
the  great  Welsh  Itijigdom,  call  it  Slratliclydo  or  what  wo 
will,  which  was  ruled  by  Scottish  jirinces,  which  must  have 
received  a  large  Scandiiuivian  colony,  Norwegian  rather  than 
Daniflh,  which  furtlier  received  a  colony  from  Soiithorn  J']nglaiid 
under  William  llufus,  and  at  least  u  teaipoiary  Elemish 
colony  under  Ileury  tho  I'UMt.  Now  the  great  peculiarity 
of  this  Cunibriim  history  ia  that  tho  Scandimiviau  settlement, 
wbicli  has  left  audi  important  traces  on  tli«  local  liiuluut  imd 
nomenclature,  is  unrecorded.  In  YorkMhiri!,  Lincolnaliiro,  Norfolk, 
wo  )(uow  when  tho  Swindinavian  suttluinent  toulc  place,  nud 
under  what  lemlerfl.  In  (Juiuburliiud,  suttiug  itMido  a  flark  pasaago 
of  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  we  infer  that  thi're  was  a  Scandinavian 
settlement  because  wo  bco  ita  still  abiding  eil'ucl.'jj  but  wo  know 


not  at  all  when  or  how  it  took  place,  and  there  certainly  never 
could  have  been  any  Scandinavian  dynasty  in  Cumberland  such 
as  we  know  reigned  in  Yorkshire.  We  hardly  know  what  in- 
ferences to  make  or  what  kind  of  language  we  should  expect  from 
the  presence  of  these  various  elements.  The  Scandinavian  settlers, 
who  did  not  even  displace  the  reigning  Celtic  dynasty,  cannot 
have  made  so  thorough  a  sweep  of  the  Celtic  inhabitants  as  the 
Angles  and  Saxons  made  in  England.  We  have  no  data  for  the 
proportions  of  Britons  and  Northmen  to  one  another,  or  of  the 
proportions  of  either  to  the  English  colony  planted  by  llufus. 
But  we  may  fairly  look  for  three  elements,  i5ritish,  Scandinavian, 
and  English  ;  the  Scandinavian  being  likely  to  be  the  greatest  of 
the  three.  Mr.  Ferguson's  glossary  now  before  us  does  not  give 
us  so  much  help  as  we  should  have  liked  in  settling  all  these 
questions.  Some  of  them  he  does  not  seem  to  have  thought  of 
at  all.    Thus  he  tells  us : — 

In  Cumberland  a  great  part  of  these  names  date  from  the  division  of  the 
soil  among  the  followers  of  the  Conqueror,  of  which  Denton  gives  us  many 
of  the  particulars.  Thus  Dovenly  was  called  from  Dolfin,  the  son  of 
Ailward,  while  Ailward  the  father  gave  his  name  to  Ailwardbj',  perhaps 
the  present  Alhrby.  Gamelhy  took  its  name  from  Gamel  lord  of  Bothel ; 
Melmerby  and  Ousby  (formerly  Ulfsby),  from  Melmor  and  Ulf,  the  sons  of 
Halden  or  Halfden. 

We  do  not  know  anything  about  Denton  or  the  particulars 
which  he  may  have  given  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  cannot  have 
given  any  authentic  particulai-s  of  "  the  division  of  the  soil  among 
the  followers  of  the  Conqueror  "  in  any  part  of  Cumberland  except 
that  which  in  the  Conqueror's  time  was  part  of  Yorkshire,  and 
for  that  we  should  go  to  Domesday  rather  than  to  Denton.  Dolfin 
and  Ailward,  Gamel  and  Ulf,  are  moreover  strange  names  for 
"  followers  of  the  Conqueror,"  especially  if  the  Dolhn  here  meant 
is  the  one  whom  William  llufus  drove  out  of  Cumberland.  This 
kind  of  talk  does  not  lead  us  to  expect  any  very  scientific  treat- 
ment from  Mr.  Ferguson.  He  stands,  however,  on  a  much  higher 
level  than  most  writers  on  local  subjects;  it  is  plain  that  he  un- 
derstands the  languages  which  he  is  writing  about,  though  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  grasped  their  historical  relation  to  one  another 
in  the  district  with  which  he  has  to  deal.  The  peculiarity  of 
Cumberland  is  that  the  Low-Dutch  elemejit  represented  by  the 
English  and  Flemish  colonists  of  the  days  of  the  Conqueror's  sons 
is  in  Cumberland  a  later  stratum  than  the  Scandinavian  element; 
while  in  Yorkshire,  or  in  any  other  part  of  England  where  the 
two  come  together,  the  English  is  the  earlier  and  the  Scandinavian 
the  later  stratum.  We  might  therefore  fairly  expect  the  Scan- 
dinavian to  be  the  main  essence  of  the  dialect,  and  the  pm-ely 
English  element  to  be  an  infusion  at  the  one  end,  like  any  traces 
of  Welsh  which  may  be  found  at  the  other  end.  This,  however, 
depends  largely  upon  the  exact  extent  of  the  English  colony  in 
Rufus's  time,  a  point  about  which  we  know  very  little,  though  we 
do  know  that  it  was  a  real  colony,  as  they  came  with  their  wives 
and  their  cattle  and  sat  down  to  dwell  and  to  till  the  ground.  In 
writing  a  book  which  is  not  a  mere  glossary,  but  which  contains 
a  good  deal  of  philological  and  quasi-historical  disquisition,  Mr. 
Ferguson  should  not  have  left  all  these  things  wholly  out  of 
sight. 

We  need  only  open  the  Glossary  to  find  in  almost  every  page 
some  words  which  really  seem  to  be  distinctive,  and  which  probably 
are  really  Scandinavian,  while  there  are  plenty  of  others  which 
are  simply  obsolete  in  modern  English,  or  very  often  not  obsolete 
at  all,  but  in  familiar  use  everywhere.  We  can  see  nothing  dis- 
tinctively Cumbrian  in  such  common  words  «s  "afore,"  "ax"  (in 
modern  form  ask),  "  bag"  for  a  cow's  udder,  "bang"  in  the  sense 
of  beat — in  the  sense  of  excel  or  surpass,  one  would  think  it  must 
be  slang,  like  the  kindred  use  of  beat,  whip,  and  /loo — "  barm," 
"baste,"  "batten,"  "bid,"  "bide,"  "boggle,"  "booze,'"'  "brand new," 

"  brat,"  "bumble-bee  "  (ijcnrep  /ilXtrr"  T/  fioftfii\io<j  flnepxtrai),  and  a 

crowd  of  others,  which,  if  they  are  used  in  Cumberland,  are  equally 
used  in  other  places  also.  Combe  or  Cuomh,  meaning  valley,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  just  the  sort  of  word  which  ought  to  bo  in  the 
Glossary.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  Cumberland,  but  it  is  distinctive 
and  characteristic  of  Cumberland;  it  is  found  in  Cumberland  for 
the  same  reason  for  which  it  is  found  in  Somerset ;  namely,  that 
both  were  districts  in  which  the  British  speech  held  out  longer 
than  usual.  So  again,  "  bannock,"  a  cake,  seems  to  be  a  real 
Celtic  word.  "  Biun,"  on  the  other  hand,  meaning  "  near,  cm- 
applied  to  a  road;  xvillintj,  Artw(/y,  applied  to  a  person"; 
seems  to  bo  real  Scandinavian.  Wo  are  not  aware  that  it  is  to  be 
found  either  in  ancient  or  modern  English.  So  "  gain  "  in  tho 
same  sense,  which  has  much  the  same  meaning,  is,  as  far  as  we 
know,  peculiar  to  tho  Scamiinavian  parts  of  J'higland.  And  Mr. 
Ferguson  also  gives  us  here  and  there  some  bv  no  means  bad  bits 
of  pliilology.  For  instance,  ho  puts  bairn  in  his  list,  though  it  is 
local  only  in  tho  senso  of  having  Uved  on  in  some  parts,  while  it 
bus  (I nipped  out  of  use  in  othei-s ;  but  he  shows  that  he  knows 
tho  fact : — 

Anglo-Saxon  heurn.  Old  Norse  ham.  This  word,  originally  common  to 
nil  the  'I'cutonic  idioms,  was  su])crspdpd  by  kind  in  tJerniany  as  early  na  tho 
Ihirttrntli  ccMtury,  luid  by  fliil'l  iilso  in  an  early  period  in  Southern 
ICiiijliuiil.  U  in  Hi  ill  ill  I'.Ki  lusive  lue  tliroUjjhoiit  iho  whulu  of  Scuudinuvia, 
as  ulso  tliruuj^hout  ScotluuJ  luid  Noitliern  Knylaud. 

So  under  tho  word  on,  meaning  thun,  ho  raises  a  fair  philological 

qu(?Htion  :~ 

May  l)C  derived  from  the  Old  Norse  enn  than — mcira  enn  iithrir,  "  mair  en 
otiirrii."    Ilut  wo  also  lliid  in  I'rov.  dorm.  ( llenncl)erg)  cnn  for  Uen — nit 
rtm  ilrci,  "  nit  miiir  <■»  tlireu."     'I'lic  Old  Norao  mn  is  formed  by 
nuaeopc^  from  tlitnn,  UH  i»  the  I'ruv.  Uerm.  tnn  from  r/cnn.    Ur,  in  othar 
wurilH,  it  ni»y  bu  vuid  tu  bu  tho  reault  of  defective  prouuuciatiou.   "  Th« 
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anacope,"  observes  Cleasby,  "  is  entirely  Scandinavian  " — which,  if  it 
means  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  German,  is  to  be  qualified  by  the  excep- 
tion above  quoted.  Now  the  question  is— is  our  word  derived  froin  the 
Scandinavian,  or  is  it  tlie  result  of  similnr  phonetic  tendencies  witliin  the 
dialect  itself  ?  To  this  wo  can  give  no  certain  answer  ;  but  in  any  case  it  is 
probable  enough  that  these  phonetic  tendencies  in  our  dialect  (of  which 
another  instance  is  er  for  7tnr)  may  be  of  Sc:indinavian  origin. 

In  this  way  there  is  a  good  deal  of  real  pliilological  matter  to 
be  gleaned  from  Mr.  Ferguson's  book ;  and  it  of  course  has  tke 
value  that  any  collection  of  facts  must  have.  But  it  would  have 
been  better  if  it  had  followed  throughout  the  more  strictly 
scientitic  method,  and  if  the  very  remarkable  history  of  the 
district  had  been  more  directly  brought  to  bear  upon  its  language. 


ZINCKE'S  MOXTH  IN  SWITZERLAND.* 

IT  has  become  a  recotrnized  fashion  for  travellers  who  write 
books  to  expatiate  on  almost  everything  wliich  may  be 
nearly  or  remotely  suggested  by  the  course  of  their  travels. 
Perhaps  it  is  too  late  to  protest  against  the  fashion  at  all, 
though  by  the  light  of  nature  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  a  man 
whose  own  observation  has  furnished  him  with  materials  for  an 
essay  on  land  tenure  or  education  should  not  roundly  put  forth  his 
essay,  backed  by  his  observed  facts,  rather  than  lead  it  ia  surrep- 
titiously, parenthetically,  or  apologetically,  under  pretence  of 
narrating  the  circumstances  under  which  the  facts  were  observed. 
It  is  easy  enough,  indeed,  to  see  that  this  latter  course  may  save 
the  ti'ouble  of  detaching  one's  thoughts  from  the  transitory  asso- 
ciations in  which  they  iiret  arose,  and  putting  them  into  a  more 
orderly  shape.  The  trouble  saved  to  the  writer  is  made  up,  how- 
ever, by  the  reader.  It  would  .save  still  more  trouble,  and  with  a 
result  in  the  end  of  the  same  kind,  though  greater  in  degree,  if 
authors  never  corrected  their  proofs.  But  at  all  events  it  would 
be  unfair  to  blame  any  individual  writer  for  following  the  common 
practice  in  the  matter  of  using  a  holiday  tour  as  a  nucleus  for  the 
collection  of  miscellaneous  notes.  Therefore,  when  we  say  that 
Mr.  Zincke's  Month  in  Sivifztniand  is  a  book  of  this  miscellaneous 
kind,  we  do  not  mean  to  prejudice  the  reader  against  it.  There 
are  many  excellent  books,  such  as  dictionaries,  whose  very  nature 
it  is  to  be  incoherent  and  desultory.  Only  we  are  compelled  to 
observe  for  om*  own  protection  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  reviewer  to 
reflect  as  faithfully  as  may  be  the  general  character  of  the  book 
reviewed ;  and  that  if  our  review  appears  desultory  and  incoherent, 
it  will  be  because  we  could  not  otherwise  give  any  adequate 
notion  of  the  desultoriness  and  incoherence  of  this  particular  book. 

Mr.  Zincke  is  a  traveller  of  a  quick  and  intelligent,  but  we 
should  say  not  verj'  sympathetic,  mind,  who  has  set  down  the 
thoughts  that  were  excited  in  him  by  the  stimulus  of  novel  aspects 
of  man  and  nature,  apparently  without  much  deliberation  or  mani- 
puliition.  As  to  mauner,  these  thoughts  are  always  expressed  in 
fluent  and  readable  language ;  as  to  matter,  they  are  sometimes 
ingenious,  generally  sensible,  and  occasionally  commonplace.  Not 
that  .Mr.  Zincke  can  be  accused  of  egotism,  for  he  is  not  less 
willing  to  preserve  things  which  other  people  communicated  to 
him.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  give  a  chapter  to  a  Drama  of  the 
Mountains,"  written  at  Aigle,  at  the  end  of  the  tour,  by  the 
youngest  member  of  his  party,  who  is  generally  desciibed  as  "  the 
blue  boy."  The  doings  of  a  clever  child  are  always  interesting, 
and  this  is  a  curiosity  in  its  way  ;  but  we  think  it  was  not  quite 
lair  to  the  boy  to  print  it.  It  is  only  just  to  mention  that  the 
most  material  digression,  of  which  more  presently,  is  marked  off 
in  a  chapter  of  its  own,  and  introduced  with  a  certain  form  and 
solemnity. 

The  tirst  thing  we  naturally  look  to  in  a  book  of  Swiss  travel 
is  what  the  writer  has  to  say  of  the  mountains.  Mr.  Zincke's 
tribute  to  the  powers  of  the  ice-world  is  decent  and  respectful, 
and  perhaps  it  ought  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  person ;  but  it  is 
hardly  enough  to  satisfy  a  mountaineer.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  in 
this  tour  the  mountains  were  not  the  piimary  object.  At  two 
critical  points,  both  likely  to  call  outany  mountain  enthusiasm  which 
the  visitor  may  have  latent  in  his  nature,  the  Ilhone  glacier  and 
Grindelwald,  nearly  twice  as  much  space  is  given  to  the  hotels  as 
to  the  glaciers ;  and  wo  may  remark  by  the  way  that  Mr.  Zincke's 
general  estimate  of  Swiss  hotels  does  not  seem  to  us  quite  fair. 
Keally  it  is  no  fault  of  an  innkeeper's  if  his  guest  finds  honey 
disagree  with  him,  or  gets  tired  of  always  having  his  breakfast 
served  in  .?olid  white  china.  We  are  indeed  glad  to  And  that  Mr 
Zincke  duly  appreciates  the  merits  of  the  all  but  ideally  perfect 
.Alpine  headquarters  afforded  by  the  "  Eagle  "  at  Grindelwald.  Yet, 
from  the  mountaineer's  point  of  view,  one  cannot  but  deem  this 
a  meagre  account  of  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  impressive 
scenes  of  the  Oberland ; — "  Two  gi-eat  glaciers  come  down  into  the 
Tillage  from  the  two  sides  of  the  Mettenberg,  which  here  has  the 
Eiger  on  its  [i.e.  the  spectator's]  right,  and  the  Wetterhorn  on  its 
left."  Not  a  word  of  that  marvellous  precipice  of  the  Wetterhorn 
plunging  straight  down  into  the  valley ;  nor  of  the  dazzling 
amphitheatre  of  the  Viescher  Grat  that  closes  in  the  basin  of  the 
Eismeer;  nor  of  that  exquisite  undulating  crest  of  the  Eiger 
•which  perfectly  realizes  Mr.  Kingsley's  simile  of  a  leaping  wave 
frozen  before  it  falls.  We  gather  incidentally  that  the  day  was 
line,  and  we  presume  that  the  travellers  were  rewarded  for  their 
journey  over  the  Wengem  Alp  by  seeing  a  clear  sunset  at  Grindel- 
wald.   And  the  glory  of  a  yeptember  sunset  on  those  mountains 

•  A  Month  in  Swilztrlund.  By  F.  Barham  Zincke,  Vicar  of  Wberstead, 
Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  London :  Smith,  Jilder,  &  Co.  1873. 


is  assuredly  a  thing  not  to  be  forgotten.  But  of  this  too  there  is 
never  a  word.  After  tho  merely  topographical  statement  we  have 
quoted  comes  a  note  of  the  nuuibor  (jf  huurs  tho  party  had  been 
"  on  the  tramp,"  and  llio  journal  quietly  proceeds: — Scptemher 
14. — Returned  early  to  our  vuilurc  to  Interlaken."  It  is  a  mystery 
to  us  liow  anybody  can  bo  content  to  spend  only  some  fraction 
of  a  day  at  such  a  place  as  Grindelwald,  and  return  early  the 
next  morning  to  Interlaken.  But  so  it  is,  that  many  come 
and  go,  scarcely  knowing  what  marvels  they  have  seen ;  they 
gaze  in  wondering  curiosity,  or  approve  with  discreet  and  distant 
admiration;  and  the  divine  madness  of  mountaineering  is  a  gift 
not  to  be  received  by  all  men.  And  a  comparative  indilFerence, 
for  such  we  must  think  it,  to  the  peculiar  influences  of  the  higher 
regions  is  the  less  niiitter  for  surprise  in  a  traveller  who  has  other 
purposes,  and  who  is  bent  on  observing  many  other  things  besides 
the  mountains.  Certainly  we  are  not  such  fanatics  as  to  suppose 
that  in  Switzerland,  or  even  at  Grindelwald,  the  mountains  are 
everything;  and  we  do  not  speak  as  criticizing,  much  less  as  blaming, 
Mr.  Zincke  on  account  of  his  attitude  of  mind  in  this  respect,  but 
only  as  giving  notice  of  what  is  not  to  be  expected  from  him. 
If  he  does  not  meet  us  with  any  very  active  sympathy,  yet  he  is 
in  no  way  against  us.  Indeed  the  thanks  of  Alpine  climbers  are 
due  to  him  for  somt;  very  judicious  and  sensible  words  of  approval, 
which  are  the  more  valuable  as  coming  from  a  disinterested 
witness.  It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  the  random  moralizings  of 
the  daily  press  on  the  folly  of  mountaineers,  repeated  with  the 
same  confidence  and  the  same  ignorance  almost  cveiy  season,  to 
the  opinion  of  a  cultivated  and  observant  traveller,  who,  having 
been  in  many  lands  and  seen  many  forms  of  human  activity, 
concludes  that  mountain  climbing  is,  on  the  whole,  "  the  most 
rational  and  stirring  "  of  all  athletic  pursuits.  And  Mr.  Zincke 
does  in  one  place  express  a  hope  of  making  the  better  acquaintance 
of  the  ice-world  at  some  li.iture  time  : — 

We  had  now  completed  the  circuit  of  the  great  ice-field  of  tlic  Bernese 
Oberland.  .  .  .  We  had  had  a  near  or  more  distant  view  of  all  its  chief 
snowy  peaks,  but  had  nowhere  crossed  any  part  of  the  «now-fii'ld  itself. 
That,  perhaps,  may  be  the  work  of  anoil.er  day,  when  the  blue  buy  will  be 
old  enough,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  not  yet  too  old,  for  sueli  work  ;  for 
those  who  are  not  up  to  Peaks,  either  of  the  first  or  second  class,  may  Still 
graduate  as  Pass-men  by  crossing  the  ice-lields  between  the  Peaks. 

One  might  cavil,  if  so  disposed,  at  such  a  loose  way  of  spealdng  of 
•■'  the  snow-field  "  of  the  Bernese  Oberland,  when  a  glance  at  the 
Federal  map  would  show  at  once  that  this  form  of  words  cor- 
responds to  nothing  in  nature ;  and  one  might  observe  that  it  is  not 
true  as  a  general  proposition  that  all  passes  are  easier  than  all  peaks. 
It  is  true  that  the  easiest  of  all  glacier  expeditions  are  to  be  found  in 
a  few  well-known  passes  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  less  frequented 
passes  (without  counting  one  or  two  so-called  passes  made  by 
mistake,  and,  as  Mr.  Ball  puts  it,  "  not  recommended  for  general 
adoption ")  afford  some  of  the  very  hardest.  But  we  commend 
the  intention,  and  will  not  quarrel  with  details. 

Our  attention  must  now  be  turned  to  some  of  the  miscel- 
laneous contents  of  Mr.  Zincke's  volume.  We  take  the  oddest 
thing  first.  There  is  a  little  testhetic  discussion  about  the  peculiair 
effect  of  moonlight,  and  incidentally  to  this  Mr.  Zincke  tr^mslato3 
a  celebrated  passage  of  Homer,  Avith  this  apologetic  remark  : — 

I  have  essayed  a  rendering  of  this  famous  simile,  not  because  I  hope  to 
succeed  where  so  many  arc  supposed  to  have  failed,  but  because,  as  may  be 
believed  of  a  country  parsonage,  I  have  not  a  single  translation  al  hanU. 

Now  the  passage  in  question  is  the  very  same  which  has  been 
translated  by  Mr.  Tennyson.  Thus  we  are  driven  to  a  puzzling 
choice  between  improbable  conjectures.  Either  Mr.  Zincke  has 
not  a  copy  of  Enoch  Arden  and  its  companion  pieces  in  his 
parsonage  ;  or  he  has  the  volume  and  has  never  read  it ;  or  he  has 
read  it  and  forgotten  all  about  the  very  interesting  "  Experiments  " 
collected  at  the  end ;  none  of  which  alternatives  would  commend 
itself  to  our  reason  in  the  case  of  any  parson,  not  to  say  a  parson 
of  Mr.  Zincke's  ctdture  and  abilities.  The  only  guess  left  is  that 
the  book  was  there  once,  and  that  some  friend,  not  exempt  from 
the  communistic  lenjiings  in  the  matter  of  books  and  umbrellas 
which  are  found  in  the  most  respectable  society,  borrowed  it  and 
carried  it  off  past  recovery.    But  we  confess  ourselves  at  a  loss. 

The  most  considerable  digression  is  a  chapter  on  peasant  pro- 
prietorship, suggested  by  the  observation  of  that  system  as  esta- 
blished in  the  valley  of  the  Visp.  Mr.  Zincke  handles  the  subject 
with  much  ingenuity,  and  in  the  main  with  sound  reason.  His 
general  conclusion  as  to  the  life  of  peas<mt  owners  is  that,  while  it  is 
independent  and  blameless,  yet,  "  after  all,  it  is  the  moral  life 
rather  of  an  ant-hill  or  of  a  bee-hive  than  of  this  rich  and  complex 
world  to  which  we  belong."  Accordingly  the  system  is  unsuited 
to  an  advanced  industrial  and  mercantile  community  like  ours. 
After  some  acute  discussion  of  our  own  existing  state  of  thiugB, 
and  the  reasons  which  make  it  unsiitisfactoi-y,  Mr.  Zincke  gives  his 
own  view  of  the  laud  question.  He  consider  the  true  question 
to  be,  What  is  the  best  way  of  bringing  the  resources  of  capital 
to  bear  upon  land  ?  And  the  solution  he  propounds  is  the  owning 
and  working  of  agricultural  land  on  a  large  scale  by  companies. 
Reasons  are  given  for  supposing  that  such  joint-stock  enterprises 
would  yield  considerable  profit,  and  would,  indeed,  be  the  only  way 
of  developing  the  resources  of  the  land  to  the  best  advantage. 
Any  one  who  could  aflbrd  to  take  a  share  or  two  in  one  of  these 
land-owning  companies  might  thus  acquire  a  substantial  interest 
in  the  land.  The  idea  is  novel  and  striking,  and  we  should 
like  to  see  a  serious  attempt  to  work  it  out.  Of  course 
the  advocates  of  peasant  proprietorRhip  would  object  to  it  that 
it  does  not  provide  for  satisfying  tho  desire,  assumed  by  them 
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to  he  a  necessary  and  universal  part  of  human  nature,  to  call  a 
specific  bit  of  land  one's  very  own.  But  Mr.  Zincke  has  very  little 
opinion  of  them,  holding  that  "  we  shall  never  in  this  country  see 
anythinfT  approximating  to  peasant  proprietorship.  That  is  simply 
inconceivable  in  the  era  of  capital."  In  the  course  of  this  dis- 
cussion on  land-owning  there  are  some  good  observations  on  the 
difl'erent  moral  effects  of  possessing  different  kinds  of  property, 
especially  the  negative  moral  effect,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  property 
which  gives  its  possessor  no  trouble.  Mr.  Zincke  goes  so  far  as  to 
say  that  "  the  simplicity  and  gentility  of  a  large  fortune  in  Three 
per  Cent.  Consols "  is  likely  to  educate  the  holder  in  refined 
selfishness. 

The  copious  water  supply  of  Swiss  towns  and  villages  gives 
occasion  for  a  strong  protest  against  our  own  shortcomings  in  this 
respect,  and  a  prediction  of  the  day  when  "a  public,  free,  inex- 
haustible supply  of  the  purest  possible  water  will  be  the  first  care 
of  every  community,  great  and  small."  We  hope  we  may  soon  take 
example  by  the  Swiss,  and  realize  Mr.  Zincke's  hope.  Pure  air 
and  pure  water  are  not  in  themselves  virtue  and  happiness ;  but  it 
is  of  little  use  bidding  the  people  of  our  towns  be  happy  or  virtuous 
without  them. 

We  may  finally  say  in  commendation  of  this  book  that  it  is  not 
overloaded  with  small  travel  talk  and  incidents.  Such  things  as 
the  writer  does  relate  have  some  point  and  individuality  to  justify 
them.  Here  is  a  piece  of  grim  American  humour,  gathered  at 
Meiringen : — 

A  practical  man — I  took  him  for  one  who  had  struck  oil— was  leaving 
the  hotel.  A  porter,  assuming  an  expectant  air,  takes  up  a  position  at  the 
door  of  the  hotel.  The  practical  man  addresses  him  in  a  firm  tone,  "  Now, 
sir,  tell  me  everything  that  you  have  done  for  me  beyond  your  duty  to  the 
hotel."  A  look  of  blankness  comes  over  the  porter's  face,  and  he  steps  aside. 
The  practical  man,  with  the  look  of  one  who  has  discharged  a  lofty  duty, 
steps  into  his  carriage. 

But  it  is  time  for  us,  too,  to  step  aside,  and  leave  Mr.  Zincke's 
volume  to  pursue  its  journey  in  the  world.  If  the  duty  we  have 
discharged  in  telling  the  reader  what  he  may  expect  to  find  in  it 
can  hardly  be  called  lofty,  it  has  at  least  been  agreeable ;  and  we 
part  from  these  results  of  a  month  in  Switzerland  with  imperfect 
sympathy,  indeed,  in  some  points,  but  with  satisfaction  in  most, 
and  with  respect  in  all. 


LIFE  OF  H.  T.  COLEBROOKE.* 

HENRY  THOMAS  COLEBROOKE,  the  greatest  Sanskrit 
scholar  of  his  day,  and  probably  inferior  in  this  one  line  to 
Tery  few,  if  any,  now  living,  was  the  son  of  Sir  George  Colebrooke, 
some  time  member  for  Arundel,  and  formerly  Chairman  of  the 
East  India  Company.  That  a  magnate  of  Leadenhall  Street 
should  endeavour  to  provide  for  his  family  by  appointments  in 
the  Civil  Service  was  quite  natural,  and  when  the  father  became 
involved  in  difficulties  owing  to  unfortunate  speculations,  his 
two  sons  went  to  India  as  "  writers  "  on  the  Bengal  esta- 
blishment. Sir  George  Colebrooke  was  himself  a  man  of  literary 
tastes,  and  his  wife  is  described  as  a  person  of  unusual  force 
of  character.  Young  Colebrooke  was  never  sent  to  any  school 
»,t  all,  but  he  was  evidently  a  lad  of  quick  perceptions  and  stu- 
dious habits,  and,  after  a  home  education,  he  landed  in  India 
at  the  early  age  of  seventeen,  well  grounded  in  classics  and 
mathematics,  with  a  considerable  command  of  French,  and  with 
some  knowledge  of  German.  The  position  of  the  servants  of  the 
old  Company  was  at  that  time  peculiar.  Clive  had,  some  years 
before,  given  the  death-blow  to  the  gigantic  system  of  plunder 
and  corruption  which  enriched  individuals  and  disgraced  the 
English  name.  Cornwallis  had  not  yet  placed  the  whole  civil, 
criminal,  and  revenue  administration  of  the  country  under  an 
official  hierarchy  nobly  remunerated  and  yet  properly  supervised. 
Things  were  in  a  state  of  transition.  Senior  merchants  who  had 
good  appointments  at  Calcutta,  or  who  were  Chiefs  of  the  pro- 
vincial Councils  of  I'atna,  Dacca,  or  Moorshedabad,  lived 
generously,  dispensed  profuse  hospitality,  and  saved  fortunes. 
Writers  and  factors  were  glad  to  get  unimportant  situations  at 
the  Board  of  Accounts  or  the  Court  of  Requests,  or  were  starved 
and  discontented  on  8o/.  or  \ooL  a  year.  The  general  tone  of 
society  was  not  exactly  edifying.  Gambling,  drinking,  and  duels 
■were  theamusements  or  excitements  of  the  community,  and  a  fine 
old  lady,  deceased  only  fifteen  years  ago,  used  to  declare  how  she 
herself  had  seen  Lord  Wellesley,  who  had  ofiicially  prohibited 
horse-racing  on  a  Sunday,  setting  the  fashion  of  an  outward 
morality  by  attending  divine  service  in  his  full  official  robes. 
Young  Colebrooke  appears  to  have  spent  about  three  years  in 
Calcutta,  hunting,  shooting,  and  studying  the  languages.  In 
1786  he  was  appointed  As.sistant  to  the  Collector  of  Tirhoot,  u 
rich  and  populous  district  of  Bohar,  and  in  17H9  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  next  district  of  I'urneah.  Tlio  inquiries  which  termi- 
nated in  the  l'erpet\uil  Heltlomontof  Lord  Cornwallis  were  then  in 
full  progress  ;  and,  doubtless,  in  these  districts  Colebrooke  laid  tin; 
foundation  of  that  inliiuato  familiarity  witli  Hindu  usages  and 
modes  of  thought  wliich  socurod  him  an  early  elevation  to  the 
Bench,  and  eventually  n  wiat  in  Council.  Iti  1793,1110  year  of 
the  said  I'erpetual  SiJttleiucint,  Colebrooke  was  j)la(  ed  in  charge  of 
the  huge  district  of  Rajwhahye.  In  mapping  out  the  country  for 
official  purposes,  our  oarlv  administrators  selected  as  stations 
or  local  cnpitalB  the  residencea  of  modern  Nawabs  or  ancient 
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Rajas.  Such  selections  were  sometimes  singularly  infelicitous. 
Nattore,  the  head  station  of  Rajshahye,  was  some  thirty  miles 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges,  and  for  five  months  of  the  year 
it  was  a  mere  island  in  a  vast  sea  of  rice.  The  station  was 
abandoned  subsequent  to  Colebrooke's  time,  and  a  second  fatality 
characterized  the  new  choice  of  a  centre.  Civilians  who  had 
been  struck  down  by  malarious  fever  at  Nattore  were  trans- 
planted to  Rampore  Baulia,  on  the  crumbling  banks  of  the  Ganges ; 
and  in  the  space  of  the  last  thirty  years,  court-houses  have  vanished 
and  alleys  lined  with  splendid  trees  have  been  eaten  up  by  the 
simple  process  of  diluvion  and  erosion.  From  this  swampy  and 
feverish  district  of  Bengal  Colebrooke  was  transferred  to  the  drier 
climate  and  more  congenial  society  of  Mirzapore  and  Benares.  By 
this  time  his  character  and  attainments  received  their  due  reward  and 
recognition,  and  he  was  sent  by  Wellesley  on  a  diplomatic  mission 
to  the  Raja  of  Berar,  which  enlarged  his  experience  and  occupied 
him  for  more  than  two  years.  On  his  return  he  was  appointed 
Judge  of  the  Highest  Court  of  Appeal,  known  for  seventy  years  as 
the  Sudder  Adawlut,  and  some  time  afterwards  he  was  made 
Chief  Judge  of  the  same  tribunal  —  a  position  which  he  had 
practically  filled  in  the  estimation  of  suitors  and  of  colleagues 
from  the  time  of  his  appointment.  In  1807  he  became  member 
of  the  Supreme  Council.  In  1 8 1  o  he  married ;  and,  his  wife  dying 
after  four  years  of  what  appears  to  have  been  unalloyed  domestic 
happiness,  he  finally  quitted  the  service  in  1814.  Previously  to  his 
departure  he  had  been  President  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 
In  his  retirement  he  continued  the  same  course  of  laborious 
research  and  scientific  inquiry  which  had  illustrated  his  Indian 
career.  Though  in  1823  he  declined  the  ofter  of  the  first  Presi- 
dentship of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  he  accepted  a  similar  post 
in  the  Astronomical  Society  in  the  next  year.  His  later  life  was 
tried  by  failing  health,  by  loss  of  sight,  by  domestic  sorrows,  and 
by  some  family  annoyances ;  and  he  gradually  sank,  and  died  on 
March  lo,  1837,  in  his  seventy-second  year. 

The  above  is  a  record  of  a  life  not  wholly  uneventful,  and  yet 
not  passed  in  scenes  of  stirring  interest  or  importance ;  of  facul- 
ties naturally  acute  and  developed  by  assiduous  culture  to  the 
highest  point  of  perfection ;  of  attainments  which,  if  exceeded 
in  point  of  versatility,  have  in  one  branch  of  study  not  been  sur- 
passed ;  and  of  a  character  upright,  honourable,  unblemished, 
and  pure.  It  now  remains  for  us  to  take  a  short  survey 
of  some  of  his  acquirements,  and  to  estimate,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, his  place  in  the  republic  of  letters  and  in  the  Indian 
oligarchy.  We  do  not  gather  from  the  memoir  the  precise  nature 
of  the  influences  which  set  Colebrooke  to  explore  the  mines  of 
Oriental  literature,  and  to  separate  their  ore  from  their  dross. 
Something  was  obviously  due  to  the  necessity  of  mastering  at 
least  two  of  the  Oriental  languages  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
success  in  his  profession.  But  we  suspect  that  the  main  incentive 
came  from  Sir  William  Jones,  who  about  the  year  1790  was  at 
the  zenith  of  his  reputation,  and  of  whom  his  more  illustrious 
contemporary  Gibbon  could  truly  say,  in  one  of  his  pithy  notes, 
that  he  was  •'  perhaps  the  only  lawyer  equally  conversant  with 
the  year-books  of  Westminster,  the  Commentaries  of  Ulpian,  the 
Attic  pleadings  of  Isaeus,  and  the  sentences  of  Arabian  and  Persian 
Cadhis."  It  is  curious,  by  the  way,  that  to  this  list  of  attainments 
the  historian  should  not  have  added  Jones's  unquestioned  pro- 
ficiency in  Sanskrit.  But,  whatever  the  motive  power  in  the  case 
of  Colebrooke,  it  is  certain  that  he  must  have  commenced  his 
Sanskrit  studies  under  difficulties  and  obstructions  which  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate.  Elementary  works  did  not  exist. 
Grammars  and  dictionaries  were  composed  in  the  very  language 
itself ;  and  the  former,  whatever  may  be  said  for  their  depth  and 
comprehensiveness,  were  clearly  compiled  on  the  sacred  principle  of 
locking  up  knowledge  from  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar  and  of  turning 
a  fine  vehicle  of  thought  into  a  series  of  philological  conundrums. 
Then  it  is  also  certain  that  Brahmans  were  at  first  unwilling  to 
display  their  occult  science  for  the  curiosity  of  Mlechhas,  or  out- 
ward barbarians;  and  though  Colebrooke  could  not  conceive  "how 
it  came  to  be  asserted  that  Brahmans  were  ever  aver.se  to  instruct 
strangers,"  it  is  thoroughly  well  established  that  difficulties  were 
experienced  by  Jones  and  others.  Some  Pundits  would  not  read 
except  on  particular  days ;  others  feared  the  reproaches  of  their 
fellow-countrymen ;  and  even  those  who  were  willing  to  teach 
Hindu  epics,  law,  and  divinity  for  a  consideration,  had  little  of 
the  art  of  imparting  what  they  knew.  Colebrooke's  industry  and 
aptitude  carried  everything  before  him.  Ho  became  a  scholar 
erudite,  accurate,  and  profound.  Curiously,  however,  he  chose 
for  his  first  essay  in  literature  the  very  practical  subject  of  the 
Husbandry  and  Commerce  of  Bengal.  Fully  to  discuss  such  a 
question  familiarity  with  the  dead  languages  of  the  East  is  not 
indispensable.  I'kcellent  Reports  on  land  tenures,  ph)ughs,  ini- 
l)lenients,  and  products  have  been  written  by  civil  aud  military 
ollicers  of  active  habits  and  a  liking  for  field  sport.s,  who  knew 
nothing  but  the  vernacular  of  their  district.  From  .specimens 
given  in  the  memoir  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  had  Cole- 
brooke turned  his  attention  to  purely  executive  details,  in»t(!ad  of 
to  judicial  work  and  to  pliilological  researches,  he  might  have 
rivalled  the  repulation  of  Thonui.son  or  Munro.  At  another  time 
he  wrote  a  .slioi  t  paper  on  a  peculiar  sect  of  tiio  Mohammedans. 
Wo  are  told  that  ho  wius  a  good  Arabic  scholar.  But 
his  main  purstiits  were  Hindu  law,  theology,  and  literature, 
and,  incidentally,  science.  And  with  these  two  great  subjects 
bef'(U'e  his  eyes,  he  was  almost  always  translating  some  learned 
work,  conducting  some  lengthy  correspondence,  or  publishing 
souie  thoughtful  essay.    Ho  compiled  a  grammar  and  edited  a 
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lexicon,  he  translated  treatises  on  law,  he  expounded  Hindu  phi- 
losophy, he  deciphered  ancient  monuments  and  inscriptions  on 
rocl^,  and  his  inquiries  extended  from  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes,  as  observed  by  native  astronomers,  to  the  exact  heights 
of  those  magnificent  snowy  ranges  which  had  first  delighted  his 
eyes  while  collecting  revenue  and  shooting  partridges  in  the  plains 
of  Pumeah.  We  think  that  he  might  have  attained  to  great  emi- 
nence in  the  physical  sciences  had  he  not  made  Oriental  literature 
his  chief  pursuit.  Sanskrit  scholars  are  under  deep  obligations  to 
him.  It  is  not  that  he  facilitated  the  study  of  the  language  by 
the  preparation  of  elementary  works,  or  by  annotated  editions,  for 
his  grammar  would  probably  be  useless  to  any  one  not  possessed 
of  his  extraordinary  capacities.  But  he  explored  and  illustrated 
some  wholly  unknown  departments  of  Eastern  philosophy  ;  and,  if 
not  an  unquestioned  authority  on  canons  of  taste,  he  hazarded  no 
conjectures,  he  ventilated  no  plausible  theories,  and  he  attempted 
nothing  which  he  did  not  fathom.  His  translations  of  two  well- 
known  law  books  have  never  been  siiperseded,  and  are  used  to  this 
hour  by  lawyers  bred  in  Westminster  Hall  and  by  native  gentle- 
men who  have  taken  academical  honours  in  the  University  of  Cal- 
cutta. The  memoir  gives  us  no  details  as  to  his  judicial  career, 
though  we  cannot  but  think  that  a  research  into  the  volumes  of 
Select  Reports  of  the  Sudder  Court  would  have  brought  to 
light  curious  cases  in  which  questions  of  caste  or  social  and  reli- 
gious rites  were  illustrated  by  his  acquirements,  and  knotty  points 
of  inheritance  solved  by  his  legal  lore.  More  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  when  a  judge  superior  in  ability  to  his  colleagues  was 
adorning  the  bench  of  the  Sudder  Court,  it  was  said  by  old  law 
practitioners  that  the  days  of  Harington  and  Colebrooke  had  re- 
turned. The  portrait  of  the  former,  knovni  for  his  excellent  Analysis 
of  the  Laws  and  Regulations  of  Bengal,  now  adorns  the  walls  of 
the  new  High  Court  of  Calcutta.  The  fine  bust  of  the  latter  may 
be  seen  in  the  rooms  of  the  Asiatic  Society  in  the  same  city. 

While  admitting  the  depth  and  extensiveness  of  Colebrooke's 
erudition,  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  he  belongs  to  that 
class  of  scholars  whose  talent  for  communicating  truths,  as  re- 
marked of  Niebuhr  by  Macaulay,  by  no  means  equals  their  talent 
for  investigation.  He  never  could  have  been  a  popular  writer ; 
and  the  extracts  given  in  the  memoir  are  marked  by  a  somewhat 
unwieldy  diction  and  a  heavy  style.  It  was  possibly  a  con- 
sciousness of  these  defects  which  induced  him  to  refuse  an  invita- 
tion to  contribute  to  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Something  is  no 
doubt  due  to  the  character  of  the  subjects  on  which  he  wrote. 
But  examples  are  not  wanting  of  other  Eastern  scholars  who 
have  handled  such  topics  with  gracefulness  and  ease.  Classic 
elegance  was  wanting  to  Colebrooke.  We  may  be  quite  certain 
that  he  could  never  have  written  anything  approaching  to  the 
imitation  of  Alcaeus  by  Sir  William  Jones.  Nor  could  he 
have  transferred  glowing  Oriental  imagery  and  feeling  to  heroic 
English  verse  with  the  success  attained  by  the  late  Professor 
Wilson  in  his  poem  of  the  Clmid  Messenger.  But  the  Sanskrit 
reading  of  Jones  scarcely  extended  beyond  the  epic  poets,  a  few 
plays,  and  the  Laws  of  Manu  ;  and  Horace  Hayman  Wilson,  with 
all  his  talent  and  originality,  was  not  to  be  compared  to  Cole- 
brooke in  accuracy  and  depth: 

Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  Colebrooke  as  a 
laborious  student  and  a  man  of  a  reserved,  thoughtful,  and  un- 
imaginative disposition,  will  be  surprised  to  find  him  occasionally 
the  slave  of  ardent  and  impulsive  feelings.  But  they  break  out  on 
more  than  one  occasion.  He  inveighs,  in  his  early  letters,  against 
the  crooked  policy  of  Hastings,  at  the  time  when  that  remarkable 
man  had  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  Settlement.  He  advocated 
Free-trade  and  attacked  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company, 
when  such  views  were  unpopular  in  high  places,  and  when  they 
might  have  injured  his  own  prospects.  At  another  time  he  bought  | 
some  land  in  America,  and  he  invested  a  considerable  sum  in  the 
purchase  of  real  property  at  the  Cape.  He  wrote  a  pamphlet 
pleading  for  a  relaxation  of  the  Corn-laws ;  he  recommended 
emigrants  from  Great  Britain  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  Cape ; 
and  he  fancied  that  he  had  discovered  a  solution  for  some  difficult 
Indian  problems  when  he  desired  to  people  the  plains  with  what 
he  calls  Creoles,  or  half-castes.  Some  of  his  early  opinions  strike 
us  as  rather  crude.  The  Persian  language  with  him  is  "  too  dry 
to  entice,''  though  it  is  not  very  easy  to  conceive  what  epithet  we 
ought  to  select  for  his  favourite  Sanskrit,  if  dryness  is  held  to  be  a 
characteristic  of  the  Persian  language,  with  its  simple  grammar, 
its  admirable  moral  tales,  its  ornate  poetry,  and  its  historical 
narratives  not  paralleled  by  anything  in  the  whole  range  of 
Sanskrit  literature.  At  a  later  period  he  did  not  seem  to  care 
much  for  the  Edinburgh  Review ;  he  observed  that  it  had 
"declined  in  excellence,"  and  he  anticipated  its  "cessation." 
At  the  same  time  he  seems  to  have  devoured  all  kinds  of  writers, 
and  while  at  Nagpore  he  read  through  a  complete  edition  of  the 
British  Poets.  His  son,  not  unaptly,  compares  his  father  to  Cato, 
as  Cicero  describes  his  friend,  immersed  in  books,  and  yet  attend- 
ing to  the  business  of  State.  Another  classical  prototype  is  sug- 
gested to  us  by  the  elder  Pliny,  who  read  in  his  litter,  pretty 
much  as  Colebrooke  may  at  times  have  read  in  his  palanquin. 
Private  correspondence  with  distingui-shed  scholars  was  carried  on 
by  him  unremittingly  in  the  intervals  of  business,  and  he  appears 
to  have  written  regularly  to  his  father.  During  a  journey  in  tents 
at  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  he  kept  a  diary  of  his  tour. 
'Ve  are  bound  to  .say,  however,  that  bis  letters  reflect,  in  most  in- 
stances, the  severe  character  of  his  studies.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  notices  of  birds  and  bea.sts,  to  which  he  was 
attracted  as  much  by  his  love  of  natural  history  as  of  sport,  the 


correspondence  is  taken  up  with  requests  for  books,  literary  jot- 
tings and  plans,  and  even  astronomical  calculations ;  and  his 
letters  to  Sir  Thomas  Strange,  H.  H.  Wilson,  and  other  native  and 
English  scholars,  must,  we  think,  have  resembled  the  celebrated 
interchange  of  epistles  between  the  Antiquary  and  Dr.  Dryasdust, 
which  went  on  for  six  years  and  then  only  settled  the  first  line  of 
an  inscription. 

His  political  opinions  were  occasionally  in  advance  of  his  age. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  his  views  on  commerce  and  Free- 
trade,  and  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Court  by  the  part  he 
took  in  certain  financial  measures  of  the  Supreme  Council.  But 
we  have  only  space  for  a  notice  of  one  other  topic,  and  that  is  the 
long  and  now  half-forgotten  controversy  on  the  rite  of  Suttee.  It  is 
admitted  in  the  memoir  that  when  the  Government  of  India  first 
took  up  this  question  in  earnest,  and  endeavoured  to  regulate  and 
control  the  practice,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Colebrooke  was  allowed 
great  weight,  and  the  rules  for  the  guidance  of  officials  were 
always  considered  to  have  been  mainly  drawn  up  by  him.  The 
biographer  states  that  his  father  used  to  vindicate  the  course  taken 
by  Government  on  the  ground  that  direct  suppression  would  have 
been  met  by  resistance,  and  that  it  would  become  a  point  of 
honour  with  natives  to  persevere.  AVe  should  vindicate  Cole- 
brooke's character  on  other  grounds.  The  rules  were  not  prac- 
tically enforced  until  the  year  1814,  nor  were  regular  statistics 
collected  until  the  foUovring  year.  From  that  date  until  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  rite  in  December  1829,  statistics  of  burnt  widows 
were  supplied  with  the  regularity  of  Poor-law  returns,  and  one  of 
the  most  tremendous  of  controversies  raged  during  that  period 
between  those  who  recommended  perseverance  in  attempts  to 
control  the  practice  and  those  who  saw  no  remedy  but  entire 
abolition.  The  official  literature  of  Suttee,  between  1 8 1 5  and 
1 830,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  instructive  in  the  voluminous 
Indian  archives ;  and  those  who  may  ever  explore  our  Blue-books 
will  be  amazed  at  the  perverted  doctrines  of  the  priesthood,  the 
curious  and  suggestive  facts  showing  how  the  practice  had  in- 
creased under  British  supervision,  the  growing  demoralization  of  the 
populace,  the  fierceness  of  the  paper  warfare,  and  the  apathy  and 
timidity  of  two  long  Administrations.  Colebrooke,  who  had 
drawn  up  the  rules,  left  India  for  good  without  having  any  oppor- 
tunity whatever  of  seeing  their  effect.  We  venture  to  think  that 
if,  either  on  the  bench  of  the  Court  or  at  the  Council  Board,  he 
had  seen  the  unexpected  result  of  the  half  measure,  a  man  of  his 
humane,  courageous,  and  thoughtful  disposition  would  soon  have 
been  ranged  on  the  side  of  the  abolitionists.  It  is  one  thing  to 
hear  the  echo  of  a  controversy  in  retirement  in  England,  and 
another  to  discuss  it  with  a  true  sense  of  responsibility  and  with 
accumulated  facts,  while  the  pyres  were  lit  up  in  the  very  suburbs 
of  Calcutta,  literally,  at  the  average  of  one  every  week. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  a  life  and  a  memoir 
which,  though  by  no  means  light  reading,  and  only  attractive  to  a 
certain  class,  may  have  yet  a  sterling  value  for  all  who  take  interest 
in  Oriental  researches,  or  who  wish  to  trace  the  various  roads  to 
eminence  opened  by  an  Indian  career.  The  biographer,  we  should 
mention,  has  performed  his  task  with  judgment  and  good  taste. 
There  are  some  few  misprints,  arising  out  of  the  inevitable  employ- 
ment of  a  copious  Oriental  phraseology ;  but  Sir  Edward  Cole- 
brooke is  evidently  a  man  of  no  inconsiderable  acquirements,  and 
his  early  training  in  the  Bengal  Civil  Service  has  enabled  him  to 
pick  his  way  skilfully  amidst  laws  and  Regulations,  treatises  and 
titles,  unfamiliar  regions  and  strange  castes.  In  the  eyes  of 
ordinary  Asiatics  Colebrooke  will  never  hold  the  same  place  as 
those  early  pioneers  and  civilizers  whose  appearance  is  hailed  by 
them  as  an  incarnation  of  equity  and  order.  And  many  an  English- 
man will  tell  us  that  he  had  far  rather  have  "  settled  "  a  province 
I  than  have  deciphered  an  Edict  of  Asoka,  and  that  he  would  prefer 
the  gratitude  of  a  million  of  agriculturists  to  enrolment  in  all  the 
learned  Societies  and  Academies  in  the  world.  But  there  is  no 
need  of  any  such  invidious  comparison.  The  foremost  of  English 
and  Continental  scholars  at  this  day  bow  in  reverence  at  the  name 
of  Colebrooke,  while  hard-working  and  less  learned  civilians  ought 
to  look  on  him  as  one  of  whose  attainments,  writings,  and  cha- 
racter any  service  might  be  proud. 


TIMBS'S  DOCTORS  AND  PATIENTS.* 

IF  irrelevance  is  the  art  of  straying  from  your  subject,  Mr.  Timbs 
may  be  said  to  have  mastered  it  in  the  present  compilation ; 
unless  he  pleads  that  his  title  is  a  happily  exhaustive  one,  em- 
bracing all  the  conditions  of  humanity  and  everything  in  which 
human  beings  can  find  concern.  It  is  certainly  true  that,  taking  a 
sufficiently  wide  view,  all  things  are  included  in  it.  All  men  are 
doctors  or  they  are  not,  and,  if  not  doctors,  they  must  be  patients 
in  fact  or  in  possibility ;  even  those  who  resolve  to  be  neither 
one  nor  the  other  finding  a  legitimate  place  as  exceptions  to  the 
rule.  Moreover,  every  position,  pursuit,  circumstance,  or  accident 
in  life  has  its  medical  aspect,  and  may  be  treated  as  beneficial  or 
adverse  to  health.  Nor  does  death  sever  the  indissoluble  chain. 
Patients  die ;  therefore  funerals  are  in  place  ;  or  they  only  seem  to 
die,  so  the  fascinating  horror  of  being  buried  alive  may  claim  at 
least  a  chapter.  And  where  the  link  is  less  obvious  ingenuity 
need  never  be  at  fault.  Thus  patients  dream  ;  therefore  the  theory 
of  dreams  is  in  place,  and  how  some  dreams  come  true.  Some 

•  Doctors  and  Patients  ;  or.  Anecdotes  of  the  Medical  World  and 
Curiosities  of  Medicine.  By  John  Timbs,  i'.S.A.  London  :  Bentley  & 
Sons.  1873. 
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patients  are  fat,  so  Daniel  Lambert's  epitapli  hits  their  case ;  music 
pleases  or  displeases  in  sickness,  so  we  have  Luther's  defence  of 
harmony  as  a  •weapon  against  the  Devil.  Superstition  is  connected 
with  anatomy  by  the  child's  caul,  discussed  in  poetry  and  prose. 
Scepticism  is  an  atiair  of  liver  or  digestion.  Sympathies  and 
antipathies,  poisonings,  phrenology,  intoxication,  gardening,  pastry 
and  Shrewsbury  cakes,  magic,  travelling,  cooliery,  botany,  the 
North  Pole — the  material  body  politic  appropriates  them  all. 

These  two  volumes  probably  cimstitute  the  residuum  of  a  long- 
life's  commonplace  or  rather  scrap  book.  After  more  than  one 
gleaning,  what  was  reducible  under  no  other  head  is  thrown  to- 
gether here,  and  left  to  place  itself  very  much  by  accident,  the 
same  facts  not  seldom  appearing  under  dilferent  headings ;  and 
the  most  enormous  numbers  and  statistics  being  given  with  an 
audacity  of  trust  very  fortunate  for  the  reader  with  an  appetite 
for  wonders.  Of  course,  if  there  had  been  a  great  deal  to  say 
about  doctors,  or  patients  either,  there  would  not  have  been  room 
for  all  these  ofl'shoots  from  the  main  subjects ;  but  there  is  little 
about  them  viewed  apart,  and  scarcely  anything  in  conjunction. 
It  is  remarkable  indeed,  considering  the  universality  of  sickness  and 
the  crowd  of  doctors  in  every  age  who  come  in  contact  with  it, 
how  slowly  the  store  of  anecdote  grows — of  the  anecdote  at  least 
that  finds  its  way  into  print.  The  good  stories  here  told  are  mostly 
so  old  and  familiar  to  the  corners  of  newspapers  that  we  must  not 
venture  to  repeat  them.  The  epigram  on  Dr.  Lettsom,  the  repartees 
of  Eatcliffe  and  the  paviour,  and  Ratclift'e  and  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller, 
the  drunken  Dr.  Fordyce  and  his  unconscious  diagnosis  "  Drunk, 
by  Jove!  "  the  ingenious  artifice  by  which  the  nobleman  is  taught 
that  his  fee  of  three  guineas  ought  to  have  been  five,  the  bear- 
ishness  of  Abernethy,  and  a  good  thing  about  wooden  legs — all 
these  take  their  place  by  a  sort  of  natural  right,  but  there  are  few 
additions  to  the  floating  stock  of  anecdote,  and  we  look  in  vain 
for  the  graver  contribution  of  the  subject  which  books,  especially 
of  biography,  give.  Except  where  passages  are  extracted  from 
works  with  a  similar  title  and  design,  the  material  for  the  present 
work  is  borrowed  almost  entirely  from  magazines,  reports,  and 
newspapers.  We  searched  at  once,  but  in  vain,  for  some  of 
our  old  friends — for  some  mention,  for  example,  of  Dr. 
"Willis,  "  the  most  famous  physician  of  his  time,  whose  Latin 
style  for  its  natural  sweetness,  pure  elegancj',  delightful  un^ 
afi'ected  neatness,  none  scarce  bath  equalled,  much  less  out- 
done," who  in  pursuit  of  his  calling  "kept  Abingdon  market 
every  Monday,"  and  who  won  such  fame  in  it  as  to  be  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey;  and,  again,  fur  his  contemporary  George  Bates, 
whose  successful  career  is  quaintly  condensed  by  bis  chronicler. 
His  practice  lay  at  first  among  precise  and  puritanical  people,  who 
took  him  for  one  of  themselves ;  but  when  Charles  I.  came  to  Oxford 
and  appointed  him  his  chief  physician,  his  views  took  a  different 
colour,  which,  however,  changed  when  the  Royal  cause  declmed ; 
and,  retiring  to  London,  he  managed  his  interests  so  well  as  to  be 
appointed  to  the  same  office  to  Oliver  while  General  and  at  length 
Protector,  whom  he  flattered  to  an  extreme  degree.  Nor  could  the 
turns  of  fortune  take  him  b}'  surprise.  At  the  Restoration  he  got 
on  again  with  the  Royal  party,  "  by  his  friends'  report  that  he  hud, 
by  a  dose  given  to  Olicer,  hastened  his  end " ;  and  we  lose 
sight  of  him  as  Chief  Physician  to  Charles  II.  and  member 
of  the  Royal  Society.  Nor  is  the  name  and  credit  of  more  recent 
doctors  set  forth  by  Mr.  Timbs  as  we  should  have  looked  for. 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  medical  faculty  could  only  attain 
to  vulgar  fame  by  some  touch  of  eccentricity  or  absurdity 
allying  it  with  the  earliest  practitioners  of  the  art,  some  quaint- 
nesa  or  precision  of  dress,  roughness  of  manner,  or  deliberate 
affectation  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  notoriety.  There  are  no 
instances  in  these  volumes  of  skill  in  its  higliest  exercise,  of  that 
sagacity  of  insight  which  constitutes  the  true  physician — the 
faculty  for  which  Dr.  Daillie  was  distinguished,  and  of  which  bio- 
graphy records  some  examples;  as  when  Francis  Iloruur  con- 
sulted him  in  ilhiess,  and  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  his  disease 
was  ou«  or  othfU-  of  two  so  rare  as  to  be  almost  without  example 
in  pathological  science,  and  on  a  post-inortcni  examination  it 
appeared  he  had  been  suffering  from  both  of  them. 

However,  as  these  volumes  are  beyond  the  province  of  criticism, 
and  are  only  compiled  by  tlw  auUior,  we  will  not  dwell  fur- 
ther on  omissions.  TU-y  have  elements  of  popularity.  Desultori- 
ness  is  not  an  insuperable  objection,  else  books  of  anecdotes 
would  not  be  such  favourite  reiuling  ;  and  scraps  of  scienoo  or 
fragments  of  inforiualion  ar(!  interesting  to  a  good  many  people 
who  shrink  fiDui  a  larger  dose  of  either,  and  yet  are  willing  to 
bclievt!  that  they  read  to  some  purpose.  To  such  readers  the 
following  advice  is  scarcely  api)lieable,  yet,  as  a  useful  hint  to 
those  whom  it  may  concern,  wc  extract  it:^ — 

Dr.  Anilfrrson  was  oftni  hn.Trd  to  my  tliat  ch  rpjmcn,  .-nitllors,  tcacliprs, 
and  olliiT  men  of  n  llectivc  Imliiis  Ixee  nuu.li  luitlUi  Uy  Iokiiix  nleop,  ami  Iliis 
becaiui!  tlicy  carry  tlicir  tr:iiii»  of  tbounlit  to  bud  willi  them,  lu  my  earlier 
yoiirn  I  KT'-utl}' injured  myself  Ijy  studj'ing  my  Hormons  in  bed.  The  l)c.st 
tiling  one  rnw  do  is  to  take  e.ire  of  llir  taut  /lulf  hour  before  rtlirhiij. 
Devotion  hcinK  enilwf,  «oinc  ihin.;  may  lie  done  to  (jniet  Xhc.  stnn}?9  of  the 
bnrp,  which  orhcrwitc  would  on  to  vilirati'.  l.i  i  mo  coinineiid  to  yon 
thi.t  rauximwliieh  i  Konii  whiTw  learnt  from  I)r.  Watts,  who  Hays  that  in 
liii)  boyhooil  he  riddvi  d  it  Ir'nn  the  Jips  (jf  \h\  .lohn  Owen,  a  very  ^;ciod 
pwii^riM!  for  a  mu.xim — Itnnli  llie  diuiii  nf  llwuijlit  at  bid-tiim:  h'j  siiiiu  Ihiixj 
at  unrc  i,eri<iu»  ami  <ii/ieiuhte. 

The  fdCulLifiH  of  niedicino  and  divinity  do  not  always  agree,  as 
thiiy  muat  dti  here,  in  the  duty  of  promoting  Ijodily  conilort  and 
ellieioncy.  (yOrtHiiily  no  niaral  foiicber  would  Hrtiietion  tho  ad\ico 
of  SirTheodi)ri)  Mnyernc,  tlio  preHcrilx-r  to  ho  many  crowntut  iiends, 
■who  rccouiuionded,  wo  are  told,  u  monthly  excess  of  wine  and 


food  as  a  fine  stimulant  to  the  system  ;  and  the  mention  of  chloro- 
form and  Sir  James  Simpson's  use  of  it  in  these  pages  recalls  the 
objections  tliat  were  raised  to  his  eft'orts  to  lighten  the  primaeval 
curse  upon  Eve  and  her  dcaughters.  Asceticism  has  often,  and 
with  some  force  of  logic,  opposed  surgical  alleviations ;  for  why, 
it  is  said,  take  pains  to  rid  yourself  of  heaven-sent  ailments  and 
inflict  at  the  same  time  self-chosen  torments  ?  So  we  read  that 
St.  Cyran,  when  Director  to  Agnes  Arnauld,  set  his  face  ao^ainst 
the  lancet  which  was  to  open  her  abscess,  though  the  lancet 
merely  as  an  instrument  for  letting  blood  was  at  its  height  of 
favour.  "  La  mere  Angelique,"  who  took  notliing  else  away 
with  her  when  she  left  Port  Royal,  carried  her  lancet,  which  had 
already  caused  ton-ents  to  flow — she  sharing  in  the  popular  idea 
so  long  prevalent  (as  here  quoted  from  the  Edinhitryh  Eeview), 
and  accepted  alike  by  doctors  and  patients,  that  people  could 
not  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  and  that  they  required  a 
periodical  hand  at  the  pump  to  keep  them  from  foundering, 

Mr.  Timbs,  though  not  severe  generally  in  his  dietetics,  is  an 
alarmist  on  the  subject  of  cucumbers.  He  extracts  from  the 
Uedical  Circular  a  reminder  that  this  vegetable,  from  the  mode 
of  forcing — being  shut  up  close  in  a  hot  atmosphere  and  the  solar 
action  excluded  by  blinds — acquires  certain  acrid  and  purgative 
principles  not  unfrequentl3'  in  a  state  of  concentration,  a'-countiug' 
for  the  sufferings  sometimes  resulting  from  a  "  surfeit  of  this 
fruit."  We  offer  the  view  for  tlie  consideration  of  the  "  im- 
moderately fond  "  who  indulge  in  surfeits: — 

We  consider  before  using  the  cucumber  it  should  in  every  instance  bo 
sliced  and  purged  of  the  preponderance  of  its  acrid  and  purgative  elements 
by  treating  with  a  little  salt  and  then  saturated  with  vinegar  for  some  hours 
previously — never  eaten  without,  in  fact — otherwise  it  is  ve\y  apt  to  prodiieo 
choleraic  diarrhoea.  .  .  It  is  related  th;it  Dr.  GJyini  of  (Cambridge,  bain^ 
in  attendance  on  a  lady  patient,  pointed  out  to  her  the  improiJriety  of  easing- 
cucumber,  of  which  she  ivas  immodwiiteh'  fond  ;  whiiu  he  gave  her  th& 
following  humorous  receipt  for  dressing  cucumber.  "  Peel  it  witli  groat 
care,  then  cut  it  into  very  thin  slices,  pepper  and  salt  it  well,  and  then  thiuiv 
it  awui/." 

We  make  no  apology  for  changing  the  subject  to  the  bedside  of 
the  so-called  dying  ;  for  sudden  transitions  are  of  the  nature  of  the 
book.  One  of  its  topics  is  "  Helping  the  Dying,"  and  a  story  is 
quoted  of  a  clergyman  inquiiing  of  tlie  parish  doctor  how  he  hud 
left  his  patient : — 

He  told  me  the  room  was  full  of  friends^  and  neighbours,  all  telling  liec 
she  could  not  last  long  ;  and,  said  he,  "  I  make  no  doubt  she  will  not ;  she  is 
sinking,  because  she  thinks  she  is  dying  ;  yet  I  see  no  other  reason  why 
she  should,  and  I  coirld  not  get  one  to  leave  the  room."  I  entered,  and  tay 
authority  had  a  better  effect.  1  turned  all  but  one  out  of  the  room,  and  ad- 
dressed "the  woman  who  was  apparently  exhausted  and  speoehless.  1  told 
her  exactly  what  the  surgeon  had  said,  and  that  she  would  not  die,  but  be 
restored  to  her  husband  and  children.  The  woman  positively  started,  raised 
herself  in  bed,  and  said  with  an  energy  of  which  I  did  not  think  her  capable, 
"  What,  am  I  not  dying  ?  Shan't  I  die  ?  No!  Then,  thank  the  Lord,  1 
shan't  die."  I  gave  strict  orders  that  none  should  be  admitted,  and  tho 
woman  did  recover  and  has  often  thanked  me  for  saving  licr  life. 

None  are  kinder  to  their  neighbours  than  the  poor  so  long  as 
there  is  hope,  but  when  hope  is — as  they  judge — over,  they  havo  a 
sense  of  something  being  due  to  themselves;  and  a  quick  summary 
end  that  shall  not  keep  everybody  in  suspense  for  no  good  is  a 
blessing  to  all  parties.  A  nurse  who  had  done  her  duty  well 
ill  a  lingering  case  of  dropsy  and  sustained  a  cheerful  mien 
through  It  all,  wheu  she  considered  the  case  um-easonably  pro- 
tracted, said,  with  an  air  of  pleasantry,  which  the  sufferer  did  not 
take  amiss,  "  One  would  think  nobody  had  ever  died  before,  you 
niiike  such  a  fuss  about  dying  !  "  We  liud  ourselves  conchuling 
with  a  "patient  "  who  is  not  one  of  Mr.  Timbs's  cmnmemoratint^, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  eilects  of  a  rambling  book  to  set  the  reader 
rambling  on  his  own  account. 


THE  ATHANASIAN  CKEKD  AND  THE  UTRECIIT  rSAI.TliR,* 

WE  have  frequently  taken  upon  ourselves  the  office  of  find- 
ing fault  with  the  delects  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Cotton 
MSS.  lint  it  is  undoubtedly  no  fault  of  the  Catalogue  or  of  its 
compiler  tliat  the  vohiinu  Claudius  A.  VII.  is  described  as  want- 
ing. There  are  so  many  other  hicuiur  which  arc  partly  duo 
to  the  lire  which  injured  so  many  of  tho  books  that  still  exist  in 
a  more  or  less  niutiliited  condition,  and  partly  to  accidental  causes 
which  it  is  needless  to  particularize,  that  it  wonld  have  been 
quite  hopeless  to  guess  at  what  tho  contents  of  this  particular 
volume  might  be.  The  missing  book  has,  however,  happily  been 
identilied.  A  byok  in  tho  iDtrccht  Library,  now  known  as  tho 
Utreciit  I'salter,  has  tlie  press  marie  Chuuiius  A.  \iL  stamped 
upon  it,  and  has  the  usual  marks  of  having  once  belonged  to  Sir 
Robert  Cotton's  collections.  It  is  one  of  the  remarkable  results 
produced  by  the  last  few  months'  controversy  about  the  Atiianasifui 
l^reed  that  this  splendid  volume,  tho  existence  of  wiiidi  had  been 
entirely  unknown  in  I'Ingland,  has  been  brought  to  light.  AM 
tiiat  is  known  of  its  liist<n'v  is  that  Archbisliop  lissiier  luid  seen  it 
in  Sir  li.  Cotton's  library  in  1646,  and  that  when  Waterland 
wrote  his  Crifu  fil  Jlisfwy  of  the  Athaua^imi  Creed  in  I  72  |.  it  had 
disnpiieared.  l''rom  that.  tii'no  to  this  no  I'aiglish  sciiolar  had  any 
knowledge  ofwiiat  liad  become  of  it,  and  wc  now  know  that,  just 
.•»ix  years  before  Waterland  piiblislied  his  work,  this  (fuUicaii 
Pstdter  hiul  been  presented  to  tho  Univorsity  iiibrary  at  Utrecht 

•  The  Atliiimimun  Crewi  i»  Oiiint.riiin  with  the  Utrecht  J'.iuller.  ISeiug 
a  Keport  to  the  Uiglit  lloiiournhlo  Lord  lioniilly,  Masti'r  of  the  IJoIls,  on  a 
MaiuiM  ripl.  in  the  lliiiver.sity  of  (Ilreohl,  by  Sir  Thomas  Diillus  llanly, 
D.C.L.,  Depiity-Kcoper  of  the  Public  Uecords.  I873. 
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by  Monsieur  D.  de  Ridder.  The  Deputy- Keeper  of  the  Record 
says  it  had  happily  become  the  property  of  the  Library  because 
by  this  means  it  escaped  the  fire  which  destroyed  so  many  precious 
volumes  in  the  Cottonian  Library.  But,  though  there  are  two  or 
three  other  volumes  lost  out  of  the  fifty  or  sixty  which  are  marked 
by  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  it  does  not  appear  that 
this  part  of  the  Library  suffered  much  from  fire,  so  that  we  fear 
•we  have  not  even  that  poor  consolation  for  the  loss  which  the 
Deputy-Keeper  considerately  suggests.  We  have  no  means  of 
guessing  whether  the  book  was  stolen  or  whether  it  has  accidentally 
strayed  from  its  proper  home ;  neither  is  it  of  much  consequence 
now.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  that  it  has  been  found,  because  it 
has  settled  for  ever  the  lately  vexed  question  as  to  the  anti- 
quity of  the  Athanasian  Creed  in  the  exact  words  in  which  it  is 
still  used  in  the  Breviaries  of  the  Western  Church. 

Into  the  theological  question  of  the  date  of  the  composition  of 
this  document  it  is  neither  our  province  nor  our  intention  to  inquire. 
It  rests  entirely  upon  internal  evidence  ;  but  we  may  at  once  say 
that  we  make  no  doubt  that  Waterland  is  correct  in  assigning  it 
to  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century,  though  he  has  spoiled 
what  appears  to  us  a  very  complete  argument  by  the  baseless 
suggestion  of  the  name  of  Hilary  Bishop  of  Aries  as  its  author. 
But,  whatever  be  the  truth  of  this  conclusion,  or  the  cogency  of 
the  arguments  by  which  it  is  established,  probably  few  people 
have  learning  or  ability  enough  to  master  the  question ;  and  such 
persons  as  are  in  this  predicament  will  hail  with  satisfaction  an  ar- 
gument the  force  of  which  is  irresistible,  that  the  Creed  must  have 
existed  at  least  as  early  as  the  sixth  century,  because  the  hand- 
writing of  a  manuscript  in  which  it  is  found  at  full  length 
is  beyond  all  question  of  a  date  not  later  than  that  century. 

And  this  is  what  the  Deputy-Keeper  has  established  beyond 
— as  it  appears  to  us — any  possibility  of  gainsaying.  We  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  the  four  beautiful  pages  which  he 
has  had  photographed  from  tlie  original,  and  of  reading  the 
luminous  Report  upon  the  Utrecht  Psalter  wh^ch  he  has  presented 
to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  we  much  regret  that  the  latter 
has  not  been  printed  and  published  iii  a  smaller  form,  and  so 
rendered  accessible  to  students  in  general.  We  hope  that  this 
may  still  be  done.  Meanwhile,  for  the  benefit  of  others  who  have 
not  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  this  privately  printed  volume,  we 
may  give  some  information  about  its  contents. 

The  Deputy-Keeper  speaks  with  the  utmost  confidence  of  the 
date  of  the  handwriting  as  being  not  later  than  the  sixth  century ; 
and  certainly  there  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  character 
of  the  handwriting  of  the  Utrecht  MS.  and  that  of  the  MS.  at 
Paris  which  is  known  as  No.  8,064,  specimens  of  which  are  given 
in  Astle's  work  on  handwriting,  and  which  is  generally  pronounced 
to  be  at  least  as  early  as  the  sixth  century.  The  Deputy-Keeper 
even  thinks  that  the  two  may  have  been  written  by  the  same 
scribe.  That  would  perhaps  be  more  than  we  should  like  to  assert, 
especially  as  we  have  seen  another  specimen  which  more  closely 
resembles  it.  It  is  that  of  the  Ambrosian  palimpsest,  from  which 
Angelo  Mai  edited  the  fragments  of  Cicero's  oration  in  defence  of 
Scaurus.  The  editor  of  these  fragments  was  of  opinion  that  the 
handwriting  was  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  but  this 
certainly  cannot  be  maintained.  The  character  of  the  writing  of 
all  these  MS3.  is  what  is  called  Roman  rusticated,  and,  what  has 
some  weight  in  estimating  the  antiquity  of  the  palimpsest,  the 
writing  which  covers  the  original  in  the  Ambrosian  MS.  is  itself 
of  the  seventh  century. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  a  theory  has  lately  been  propounded 
by  Mr.  Ffoulkes  to  the  effect  that  this  Creed  is  a  forgery  of  the 
ninth  century  committed  by  the  saintly  Paulinus,  Patriarch  of 
Aquileia.  In  the  present  article  we  only  profess  to  deal  with  the 
question  as  Sir  Thomas  Duffus  Hardy  has  treated  it,  as  a  question 
of  pala3ogi-aphy.  We  need  only,  therefore,  say  that  Mr.  Ffoulkes's 
theory  has  been  entirely  crushed  by  Father  Jones  and  by  Professor 
Brewer.  But,  as  we  observed  before  when  speaking  of  the  date  of 
the  composition  of  the  Creed  as  ascertained  from  internal  evidence, 
few  persons  will  care  to  enter  upon  the  subject.  A  reason- 
able exception,  however,  may  be  taken  to  the  Deputy-Keeper's 
assertion  of  its  antiquity,  on  the  ground  that  Professor  Westwood, 
who  once  ascribed  it  to  the  same  period,  has,  though  without  as- 
signing any  reasons,  changed  his  opinion,  and  now  speaks  of  it  as 
poesibly  of  the  ninth  century,  the  character  of  the  sixth  with  its 
rustic  capitals  having  been  copied.  Unquestionably  this  argumeut 
will  hardly  suit  the  views  of  those  who  maintain  a  late  origin  for 
the  Creed,  as,  if  it  were  good,  it  would  show  that  another  copy  of 
the  document  exactly  like  this  copy  of  tiie  ninth  century  had  been 
executed  in  the  sixth.  This,  however,  we  are  not  concerned  with 
now.  The  character  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  that  of  the 
sixth  century.  Those  who  assign  to  the  document  a  later  date 
ought  of  course  to  be  able  to  .show  good  reason  for  their  opinion. 
It  will  be  admitted  that  the  onns'prohundi  rests  with  them. 

Neveitheless  the  Deputy-Keeper  of  the  Records  has  in  his 
elaborate  and  most  conclusive  preface  anticipated  every  objection 
that  he  could  conceive  to  bo  alleged  against  the  date  he  has 
assigned  to  the  document.  Perhaps  the  most  plausible  objection 
yet  urged  against  it  is  the  allegation  that  in  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
■which  as  well  as  the  Athanasian  is  appended  to  the  Psalter, 
there  occurs  the  article  Deecmidit  udinfei-na.  Now  it  is  said,  and 
truly  said,  that  this  article  did  not  exist  in  the  Roman  Creed  till 
the  latter  end  of  the  eighth  or  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century. 
But  the  objection  in  reality  proves  nothing  more  than  the  fact, 
which  is  otherwise  incontestable,  that  this  document  was  not 
written  at  Rome,  but  in  some  other  place,  possibly  in  the 


patriarchate  of  Aquileia,  where  this  article  was  acknowledged  as 
an  irticle  of  the  Creed — and  it  is  well  known  that  it  existed  in 
an  Arian  version  of  the  Apostles'  Crecjd  as  earlj'  .as  the  year 
359  A. D.  This  article  is  also  found  in  other  undated  MSS.  of 
the  Creed  which  have  been  assigned  to  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries  by  eminent  paleographers.  In  attestation  of  this 
assertion.  Sir  T.  Duffus  Hardy  has  printed  in  parallel  columns  the 
Apostles'  Creed  as  it  appears  in  the  Utrecht  MS.  and  in  another 
ancient  Galilean  Psalter  of  the  year  560  a.d.  They  resemble 
each  other,  with  a  few  very  slight  differences,  in  allrespects,  and 
they  both  have  the  descent  into  hell  expressed  in  the  words 
descendit  ad  inferna,  a  form  of  expression  which  exactly  corresponds 
to  the  Greek  word  KUTax^'ovia,  but  which  had  subsided  before  the 
eighth  century  into  the  form  which  has  ever  since  prevailed  in  the 
.church — namely,  descendit  ad  inferos. 

Perhaps,  huwever,  the  most  important  argument  in  vindication 
of  the  early  date  assigned  to  this  particular  document  is  derived 
freui  the  fact  that  the  Psalter  to  which  it  is  annexed  is  a  Galilean, 
and  not  a  Roman,  one.  The  use  of  the  Gallicau  Psalter,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Roman,  is  known  to  have  prevailed  in 
Britain  before  the  mission  of  Augustine ;  and,  from  the  answer 
that  Gregory  I.  gave  to  Augustine  in  a.d.  597,  it  is  plain  that 
this  version  of  the  Psalms  was  permitted  by  the  Pope, 
and  was  actually  used  in  this  country  for  about  a  eenturj', 
after  which  time  it  was  gradually  superseded  by  the  Roman 
Psalter.  The  whole  argument  stated  briefly  is  this: — Here 
is  a  most  costly  volume,  carefidly  written  in  a  hand  of  the 
sixth  century,  containing  a  Psalter  according  to  a  version  which 
was  in  common  use  in  the  sixth  century,  though  almost  entirely 
obsolete  in  the  eighth  century,  containing  besides  the  Psalter  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  other  Church  ofiices, 
sucli  as  were  at  that  time,  as  they  are  still,  in  use ;  the  hand- 
writing throughout  the  volume  being  that  of  the  same  scribe,  with 
the  exception  of  the  headings,  which  are  iu  Roman  uncials 
of  the  same  period.  Upon  examining  the  text  of  the  Creeds 
minutely  to  ascertain  what  indications  of  antiquity  the  spelling  of 
the  words  presents,  we  observe  that  the  contractions  are  very  few 
in  number,  and  that  the  same  word  is  occasionally  written  at 
length  and  sometimes  in  a  contracted  form.  Now  it  is  well  known 
that  the  later  the  writing  of  the  first  four  centuries,  the  more  does  it 
exhibit  contractions.  Again,  we  find  such  words  as  immensus  and 
compellimnr  written  in  the  forms  iruncnsvs  and  conpeliimur,  and  in 
another  part  of  the  manuscript  Lucan  for  Lvcarn,  a  characteristic 
of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  centuries.  Another  mark  of  great 
antiquity  is  the  want  of  a  separating  space  between  the  words, 
and  there  are  very  few  such  in  the  Utrecht  MS.  Further,  the 
manuscript  is  illustrated  throughout  by  drawings,  the  style  of 
which  is  Roman  as  regards  the  dress  and  the  armour  of  the 
figures  and  the  shape  of  the  buildings.  With  regard  to  the 
punctuation  nothing  need  be  said.  It  has  plainly  nothing  to  do 
with  the  original  handwriting,  but  has  been  added  in  most 
capricious  style  at  some  later  period.  The  original  was,  in  all 
probability,  entirely  without  stops.  Again,  the  letter  Y  i«  formed 
so  as  very  much  to  resemble  the  V,  yet  nevertheless  it  has  in  a 
very  few  places  the  superscribed  dot  which  served  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  V.  Of  this  the  Deputy-Keeper  observes,  "the  less 
frequently  the  letter  Y  is  found  surmounted  by  a  point,  the  more 
ancient  have  we  a  right  to  consider  the  MS.  in  which  such  letters 
occur."  Again,  the  absence  of  ornamented  initial  capitals  is  a 
strong  argument  for  a  MS.  being  not  later  than  the  fifth,  or  at  the 
very  latest  the  sixth,  century,  and  the  Utrecht  Psalter  hfts  only 
one  ornamental  letter  throughout  its  220  pages.  This  is  the 
initial  letter  of  the  first  Psalm,  which  is  a  beautifully  illumi- 
nated B.  Plere  we  must  confess  we  were  at  first  a  little  at 
fault.  Professor  Westwood  speaks  of  it  as  an  Anglo-Saxon 
letter.  Sir  T.  Duffus  Hardy  is  as  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  is  of 
Irish  character,  and  in  this  opinion  he  is  supported  by  Irish  anti- 
quaries, of  whom  he  quotes  Mr.  Brian  O'Looney  as  describing  it 
as  a  true  Irish  letter  of  a  very  old  type.  Now  the  handwriting 
of  the  MS.,  which  is  certainly  not  that  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  scribe, 
destroys  the  theory  that  this  initial  letter  is  Anglo-Saxon,  unless 
indeed  it  was  added  at  a  later  period,  after  this  Gallicau  Psalter 
had  found  its  way  into  this  country.  That  it  should  be  the  com- 
position of  an  Irish  artist  is  by  no  means  in)probable,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  artists  from  Ireland  travelled  into  Greece  and 
liome  as  early  as  the  fifth  centurj%  introducing  a  new  style  of  art 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  which  in  time  superseded  the  ornamental  writings  previously 
in  vogue  in  those  countries.  The  hypothesis  is  perfectly  adequate 
to  account  for  the  initial  B  of  the  Psalter,  aud  there  is  therefore 
no  occasion  to  fall  back  upon  the  supposition  that  it  may  have 
been  added  at  a  later  period. 

The  initial  B  is,  however,  the  strong  point  which  the  impugners 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  MS.  allege.  But  the  difliculties  of  any 
theory  which  assigns  it  to  a  later  century  than  the  sixth  rest  on 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  Gallican  Psalter  which  was  not  in  use ;  whereas 
this  volume  must  have  been  intended  for  the  use  of  some  royal  or 
noble  personage,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  costly  mode  of  its 
production  ;  and,  as  the  Deputy-Keeper  forcibly  argues,  there  is  no 
conceivable  reason  why  any  one  who  wanted  to  palm  oil'  a  forgery 
of  the  Athanasian  Creed  in  a  handwriting  three  centuries  earlier 
than  his  own  time  should  have  taken  the  trouble  to  copy  the 
whole  of  a  Gallican  Psalter  in  the  same  handwriting.  Moreover, 
if  a  scribe  is  imitating  handwriting,  it  is  absolutely  inconceivable 
that  he  should  have  been  so  careful  as  never  to  have  made  a 
mistake  in  his  imitation,  and  there  is  evidence  enough  in  the 
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photogram  of  the  four  pages  in  this  volume  that  the  scribe 
was  somewhat  careless,  for  he  has  written  saluta  for  salute, 
Virginte  for  Virgine,  and  misere  for  miserere.  What  other  mis- 
takes Ihere  may  be  in  the  remainder,  which  we  have  not  had 
the  advantage  of  seeing,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say ;  but  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  three  mistakes  within  so  short  a 
compass  plainly  show  a  very  unusual  carelessness  in  the  writer, 
and  would  lead  us  to  expect  an  occasional  carelessness  in  the 
formation  of  the  letters  which  he  was  copying.  On  the  contrary, 
the  letters  are  almost  as  exactly  like  each  other  respectively  as  if 
the  document  had  been  printed.  We  have  detected  only  one 
letter  which  has  two  forms.  It  is  the  letter  G,  which  is  sometimes 
written  in  a  fashion  resembling  our  present  capital  G,  and  some- 
times more  like  a  C  with  a  comma  joined  to  it  thus,  Q. 

There  is  one  argument  which  has  been  used  by  those  who 
maintain  a  later  date  for  this  manuscript,  which,  if  the  assertion 
on  which  it  is  grounded  could  be  established,  would  be  fatal. 
Opposite  to  Psalms  1 50  and  1 5  i  are  drawings  of  two  organs  with 
arrangements  for  the  organist  to  play  with  his  hand,  of  a  kind 
which,  it  is  said,  did  not  exist  till  after  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 
This,  we  will  admit,  appeared  to  us  a  plausible  objection  ;  but  the 
Deputy-Keeper  states  that,  though  the  method  of  making  such 
organs  might  not  be  known  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  till  the  ninth 
or  tenth  century,  "  the  question  against  this  objection  is  settled 
by  the  fact  that  there  is  an  excellent  representation  of  an  organ 
not  very  unlike  that  in  the  Utrecht  Psalter  carved  on  one  of  the 
early  catacomb  stones  now  inserted  in  the  upper  corridor  leading 
to  the  library  in  the  monastery  of  San  Paolo  Fuorimuri,  near 
Rome,  in  which  the  player  is  depicted  with  outstretched  iingers  " 
(p.  27). 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Report  is  the  con- 
jectural history  of  the  document  with  which  it  closes.  The  author 
thinks  the  volume  may  have  been  brought  over  by  Bertha, 
daughter  of  Chariberct,  King  of  France,  who  was  married  to 
Athelberct,  King  of  Kent,  and  was  accompanied  by  Bishop 
Luithard,  who  was  her  spiritual  adviser.  If  the  book  had  been 
intended  for  an  Anglo-Saxon  personage,  the  Latin  would  have 
had  an  interlinear  translation.  An  additional  conjecture  is  given. 
The  Deputy-Keeper  suggests  that  it  may  have  been  bequeathed 
by  Bertha  to  the  monastery  of  Reculver,  where  Athelberct  built 
a  palace.  In  support  of  this  conjecture  it  is  observed  that  the 
charter  of  this  monastery  appears  formerly  to  have  been  an- 
nexed to  the  Utrecht  Psalter,  and  to  have  been  detached  from 
it  when  the  volume  was  rebound  in  the  time  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton. 
This  charter  is  now  in  the  Cottonian  Library  (Augustus  II.  2).  The 
monastery  was  dissolved  in  999,  and  its  effects  were  removed  to 
Canterbury,  and  amongst  them  probably  was  this  MS.,  unless  it  had 
been  previously  removed  by  Bercuald,  who  was  promoted  from  this 
abbacy  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  And  at  Canter- 
bury in  all  probability  the  numerous  existing  copies  of  the 
drawings  of  this  Psalter  were  executed. 

And  here  we  close  our  notice  of  this  interesting  Report  with 
the  remark  that  it  seems  to  us  entirely  unanswerable,  and  to  have 
proved  to  little  short  of  mathematical  demonstration  that  Bishop 
Usshet  was  right  in  ascribing  this  MS.  to  the  sixth  century. 


JOHN'S  INDIAN  AFFAIRS.* 
n["lHE  author  of  this  contribution  to  the  discussion  on  the 
-L  principles  of  Indian  administration  appears  to  be  under 
the  impression  that  he  has  conceived  his  essays  in  a  vein  of 
humour.  The  subtle  character  of  this  may  be  inferred  when  we 
say  that  it  is  chiefly  manifested  by  his  invariably  speaking  of 
Mr.  Grant  DulF  as  "  Duft',"  and  by  his  having  thrown  his  specu- 
lations into  the  form  of  an  imaginary  conversation  between  the 
author  and  a  personage  whom  he  styles  Mr.  John  Bull.  This 
idea,  which  is  as  playful  as  it  is  original,  opens  up  expectations  of 
a  store  of  amusement  for  the  reader  which  are  hardly  realized 
when  we  find  that  the  joke  is  sustained  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  essay  which  forms  the  bulk  of  the  vc)lume.  And  when 
we  are  told  thfit  My  dear  John  will  remember  how  tlie 
author  opened  the  conversation  by  remarking,  &c.,'and  how  My 
dear  John  here  took  breath  and  wiped  his  forehead,  and  fiultcd 
and  fumed  at  the  facts  and  figures  relating  to  tiie  niisiiuiuage- 
ment  of  John's  estates — for  by  this  ingenious  disguise  tlio 
author  would  be  understood  to  refer  to  British  India — and  so 
on  through  tlie  greater  part  of  an  octavo  volume,  the  plea^anlry 
becomes  a  little  fatiguing.  A  clumsier  machinery  lor  introducing 
a  discussion  upon  Indian  ali'airs  it  would  have  been  dilliciilt  to 
hit  upon;  but  it  has  been  so  far  successful  as  conveying  the  iiu- 

Sression  very  fiiithfuUy  tliat  "  John  " — Mr.  I'llliot  meaning  theriiby 
ohn  Bull — found  himself  desperately  bored  by  the  con\ersiilioii, 
as  well  he  might  be.  Nor  can  wo  say  lionestly  that  the  matter  of 
the  book  redeems  the  manner.  Mr.  Elliot  is  no  doubt  thuroiigiily 
in  earnest  in  believing  that  lie  is  the  only  person  with  smuid  \iews 
on  the  nature  of  the  reforms  required  in  Indian  adminisUatiun. 
rhia  point  is  jircssed  with  the  same  vu'ive  p(!rtiuacity  as  the 
witticism  about  "  Dud"  and  "  My  dear  John  " ;  but  we  are  bound 
to  say  that  Mr.  I'^lliot's  notions  on  the  subject  app(-'ar  to  the  last 
degree  unpractical,  not  to  say  Ihiljby,  wliile  he  labours  under 
misconception  as  to  tiio  facts  of  the  subjec;t-niatter  under  discus- 
sion to  an  extent  which  must  render  his  opinions  liaidly  deserving 
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of  sober  consideration.  Thus  at  p.  35  My  dear  John  is  told  that 
there  is  no  absurdity  in  the  shape  of  taxation  that  his  agents  do 
not  seem  equal  to  proposing,  and  the  wilder  the  scheme  the 
better  they  seem  to  like  it ;  after  which  remark,  by  the  way, 
the  author  with  commendable  candour  makes  his  dear  John  reply 
that,  though  in  conversation  a  good  deal  of  latitude  is  allowed,  he 
would  rather  that  Mr.  Elliot  stuck  closely  to  the  point ;  which 
strikes  us  as  being  about  the  most  sensible  observation  in  the 
book.  Now  it  is  probable  enough  that  a  lot  of  foolish  proposals 
about  taxation  have  been  put  forward  at  various  times  by  writers 
in  the  Indian  press  and  other  irresponsible  persons,  but  that  the 
Government  of  India  has  ever  proposed  any  extraordinary  schemes 
for  taxation  is  not  true.  And  what  is  still  more  to  the  point,  nO' 
additional  taxation  has  been  levied.  An  impression  prevails  in 
some  quarters,  and  is  not  confined  to  Mr.  Elliot,  whose  book  im- 
plies it  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  course  of  recent  govern- 
ment in  India  has  been  to  impose  a  great  deal  of  additional 
taxation,  thereby  causing  widespread  discontent  among  the  popu- 
lation. Far  be  it  from  us  to  praise  the  financial  administration  of 
India,  which  has  usually  been,  and  still  is,  the  weakest  part  of  it  j 
but  Indian  financiers  of  late  years  have  at  least  displayed  the 
negative  merit  of  leaving  things  alone.  The  only  additional  im- 
post raised  which  could  be  directly  felt  by  the  people  of  India  has 
been  the  Income-tax,  and  this  is  paid  by  only  an  infinitesimally 
small  portion  of  the  community.  It  has  indeed  been  the  subject  of 
loudly  expressed  discontent ;  but  it  would  be  a  curious  miscon- 
ception to  take  the  Anglo-Indian  press,  which  represents  un- 
reservedly the  interests  of  the  small  European  community,  as  in 
any  way  expressing  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  India.  That 
press  has  denounced  the  Income-tax  violently,  and  that  press  is 
the  only  manifestation  of  opinion  which  reaches  us  from  India; 
but  it  is,  we  believe,  no  exaggeration  to  say,  not  only  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  indigenous  population  are  not  ati'ected  by  the  tax,  but 
that  they  have  never  even  heard  of  the  agitation  which  has  been 
carried  on  against  it. 

But,  indeed,  Mr.  Elliot's  utterances  on  the  subject  of  finance 
hardly  admit  of  serious  treatment.  He  regards  it  (p.  49),  for 
example,  as  very  ominous  that,  of  the  two  hundred  millions  of 
Indian  general  and  railway  debt,  only  about  nine  per  cent,  is  held 
by  natives,  although  he  himself  explains  it  in  the  very  next  page 
by  the  fact  that  the  natives  can  always  invest  their  money 
at  twelve  per  cent.,  and  therefore  do  not  care  to  invest  it  in 
railway  shares.  He  seems  not  to  be  aware  of  the  advantage 
to  a  poor  country — where,  owing  to  the  absence  of  capital, 
interest  is  high — of  being  able  to  obtain  money  from  richer 
countries  on  cheaper  terms.  A  still  more  e.xtraordinary  blunder 
is  contained  in  the  statement  (p.  191)  that  "India  is  suflering 
from  an  enormous  annual  depletion  of  cash  to  this  country 
(variously  estimated  at  from  twelve  to  sixteen  millions  a  year)." 
Who  may  be  the  wiseacres  who  have  framed  these  sagacious 
estimates  we  know  not,  but,  without  crediting  Mr.  Elliot  with  any 
great  depth  of  information  on  the  subject,  he  ought  at  least  to 
have  known  that  the  fact  is  precisely  the  reverse,  and  that  it  i» 
Europe,  and  not  India,  which  undergoes  "  the  enormous  depletion 
of  cash  "  to  pay  for  the  large  excess  of  exports  over  imports  in  the 
trade  of  the  latter.  Whether  that  is  a  good  thing  for  India  is 
another  matter,  but  a  person  who  professes  to  enlighten  the 
English  public  about  that  country  should  at  least  have  mastered 
this  eleuientar}'  fact. 

After  these  specimens  of  our  author's  critical  faculties,  it  will 
hardly  be  expected  that  the  constructive  portion  of  his  contribution 
to  the  subject  will  bear  much  examination.  The  way  to  govern 
India  properly,  according  to  Mr.  Elliot,  would  be  to  follow  the 
system  pursued  by  Ilyder  All : — 

We  sec  him  seated  in  full  durbar  surrounded  by  a  number  of  his  people, 
and  he  starts  a  sulijcct  on  wliicli  he  wishes  to  have  the  general  opinion. 
C:iutiously  concealing  his  own  views,  he  allows  tlie  fullest  discussion,  which 
was  always  the  more  free  as  it  was  always  doubtful  to  which  side  he  might 
be  inclined.  At  the  end  he  announced  his  own  judgment,  which  he  never 
allowed  to  be  que^tioued. 

Persons  who  have  had  experience  of  political  discussions  with 
the  natives  of  India  will  smile  at  the  notion  of  a  free  discussion 
by  councillors,  whether  of  native  or  European  rulers,  on  any 
subject  oil  wliich  the  ruler's  opinion  was  kept  back.  But  the 
poiui  is  not  of  practical  importance,  siuce  Mr.  lilliot  is  careful  to 
tell  us  a  page  or  two  further  on  that  ho  does  not  recommend 
Ilyder  All's  example  for  adoption  ;  for  he  proposes  a  system  of 
councils — village  councils,  county  councils,  and  provincial  councils 
— whose  opinions,  assuming  that  they  could  be  educated  up  to  the 
point  of  ollering  any,  aie  appuieiitly  not  to  be  overruhd  by  suuo- 
rioi-  authority  after  the  fashion  of  Ilyder  Ali  or  other  despot.  No 
tax(!S  are  to  be  levied  e.\cept  with  the  advice  and  concurrence 
of  these  councils,  save  only  in  jjie  case  of  war ;  and  as  this  is  the 
only  case  in  which  additional  taxes  are  likely  to  be  raised,  the 
reservation  is  a  very  sale  one.  'i'he  only  objection  we  have  to 
Mr.  Elliot's  scheme,  which  ho  claims  to  be  a  developmeut  of  one 
pii)))Osed  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  is  that  it  is  simply  iiuiiructicable. 
According  to  our  author's  views,  the  first  tiling  to  be  done 
is  to  settle  how  much  revenue  is  to  bo  raised;  the  spending 
of  it  is  a  secondary  consideratiou.  ISlost  persons,  however,  are  of 
opinion  tliiit  the  lirst  duly  of  a  ( iovcniuicnt  in  regard  to  finance 
is  to  determini^  what  is  the  neeilfiil  expenditure  of  11  country  ;  and 
next  to  ]irovide  the  ways  and  means  tor  meeting  it.  'i'ht!  greatest 
item  of  ('xpenditure  in  India  has  always  been,und  is  alwnys  likely 
to  be,  th(!  ariny  ;  and  for  regulating  this  iind  the  other  great 
branches  of  expenditure  any  sort  of  consultativo  councils,  whetbei 
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by  villages  or  provinces,  would  have  as  much  useful  effect  as  the 
bird  which  sits  on  the  wire  has  over  the  course  of  the  telegrams 
passing  through  it.  The  highest  functions  such  councils  could  be 
adapted  to  perform  might  be  the  supervision  of  the  village  schools  in 
their  respective  districts,  and  perhaps  the  construction  of  petty 
village  roads ;  the  probable  result  of  entrusting  them  with  which 
latter  duty  would  be  that  the  roads  in  each  district  would  be  laid 
out  in  utter  disregard  of  the  direction  taken  by  those  of  the  neigh- 
bouring ones.  Find  out  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  people 
by  all  means,  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  and  act  in  accordance  with 
them  so  far  as  may  be  practicable ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
set  agoing  an  enormous  machinery  of  sham  councils  for  this 
purpose. 

As  to  the  general  notion  which  seems  to  be  floating  in  our 
author's  mind,  that  financial  economy  is  to  be  found  in  some 
indefinite  plan  of  decentralization,  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  such 
a  scheme  would  be  one  simply  provocative  of  extravagance.  The 
limited  plan  of  decentralization  which  has  been  carried  out  by  the 
Indian  Government,  of  making  over  certain  local  revenues  to  the 
provincial  governments  to  be  spent  by  them  on  local  purposes,  is 
no  doubt  a  sound  and  proper  measure ;  but  that  any  iiseful  result 
would  arise  from  creating  a  number  of  semi-independent  govern- 
ments in  place  of  one  central  authority,  we  take  leave  to  denounce 
as  a  perfect  delusion.  The  quasi-independent  position  at  present 
occupied  by  the  Madras  and  Bombay  G-ovemments  is  distinctly  a 
source  of  needless  expense,  although  the  independence  is  rather 
sentimental  than  real,  being  the  relic  still  remaining  of  a  state  of 
things  when  England  was  represented  in  India  by  three  separate 
Powers,  operating  from  different  and  widely  separated  bases.  But 
so  far  as  it  is  still  maintained,  it  simply  leads  to  waste  of  money 
in  many  ways ;  notably  in  the  continuance  of  three  separate  armies, 
with  separate  establishments  and  departments  kept  up  for  the  two 
smaller  ones  and  absurdly  overdone.  The  amalgamation  of  these 
three  armies  into  one,  and  the  reorganization  of  the  Madras  and 
Bombay  Governments  on  the  more  reasonable  footing  of  that  pro- 
vided for  the  much  larger  and  more  important  province  of  Bengal, 
would  be  a  far  more  effectual  move  in  the  direction  of  economy  than 
the  formation  of  any  number  of  consultative  councils. 


OAKSHOTT  CASTLE.* 

MR.  HENRY  KINGSLEY  in  writing  Oakshott  Castle  must, 
we  should  think,  have  been  engaged  in  a  feat  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  those  great  chess-players  who,  without  seeing 
the  boards,  play  half-a-dozen  games  at  the  same  time.  For  no 
other  explanation  can  we  give  of  the  utter  confusion  and  absurdity 
of  his  latest  novel,  save  the  supposition  that  when  he  was  writing 
it  he  had  a  good  many  others  on  hand  also,  while  his 
memory  was  not  powerful  enough  to  keep  the  several  plots  from 
getting  jumbled  up  together.  It  may,  however,  be  the  case  that 
the  present  story,  like  many  of  its  predecessors,  has  come  out  in 
parts,  and  was  moreover  written  in  parts.  If  this  be  the  case,  a 
certain  indulgence  should  be  shown  for  the  hopeless  confusion  of 
the  plot ;  for  we  should  be  sorry  for  any  one,  even  if  he  were  Mr. 
Henry  Kingsley,  who  should  in  the  way  of  business  be  compelled 
to  read  any  portion  of  Oakshott  Castle  twice  over.  But  without  a 
second  reading,  and  a  most  careful  annotation  of  the  opening 
chapters,  even  the  author  himself  would  be  utterly  unable  to  form 
any  conception  of  the  drift  of  the  tale.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
volume  we  felt  as  bewildered  as  if  we  had  been  riding  at  an 
Easter  Monday  fair  in  a  merry-go-round,  and  even  by  the  end  of 
the  book  all  the  characters  seemed  to  be  still  spinning  round  us. 
With  aU  this  bewilderment  there  is  an  arrogance  about  Mr.  Henry 
Kingsley's  style  of  writing  which  is  most  provoking.  In  every 
sentence  he  tacitly  lays  claim  to  a  kind  of  infallibility  which 
we  should  scarcely  expect  to  find  even  if  the  Pope  were  to 
turn  novelist  On  this  account  he  is  the  most  irritating  of 
all  authors.  We  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  Oakshott 
Castle  is  the  worst  novel  ever  vmtten;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  lacks  that  one  merit  which  saves  many  a  bad 
novel,  that  it  puts  its  readers  to  sleep.  It  keeps  them  awake, 
not  to  any  enjoyment  or  good  end,  but  as  a  gnat  or  a  mosquito 
keeps  one  awake.  We  have  read  it  because  it  was  our  duty 
to  read  it,  but  we  read  it  almost  in  a  passion.  Mr.  Henry 
Kingsley  tells  us  that  a  case  he  saw  in  Bedlam  was  a  great 
puzzle  to  him,  as  "it  seemed  to  arraign  the  justice  of  God." 
A  scarcely  smaller  puzzle,  though  it  is  one  out  of  Bedlam,  is 
the  appearance  of  such  a  novel  as  this.  It  is  surely  at  first  sight 
contrary  to  all  the  doctrine  of  probabilities  that  at  the  same 
age  there  should  be  living  one  man  capable  of  writing  Oakshott 
Catstle  and  another  man  capable  of  reading  it.  Even  if  they  are 
both  to  be  found  together,  yet  ope  man — enthusiastic  admirer 
though  he  may  be — can  scarcely  want  a  whole  edition  to  himself. 
We  rather  incline  to  the  belief  that  Mr.  Kingsley's  supporters  may 
be  found  in  those  University  gentlemen  whose  weights  are  care- 
fully recorded  from  day  to  day  in  the  newspapers  before  the  great 
boat-race,  and  those  other  University  gentlemen  whose  reputation 
is  gained,  not  by  their  heads,  but  their  heels.  No  doubt  while 
thev  are  in  training  they  have  to  be  careful  what  they  read,  lest 
if  they  were  to  think  at  all  they  might  unduly  increase  the  weight 
of  their  brain,  and  so  spoil  the  balance  which  should  exist  be- 
tween the  difterent  parts  of  the  body.    Now  Mr.  Henry  Kingsley's 

•  Oahthntt  Cattle;  being  the  Memoir  of  an  Eccentric  Nobleman.  Written 
by  Mr.  Granby  Dixon,  and  Edited  by  Henry  Kingslev.  xvoh.  London: 
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story  is  confusing  enough  to  render  thinking  useless,  while  it  has 
an  athleticism  running  through  it  which  would  suit  very  well  with 
a  training  diet.  We  believe  that  raw  beefsteaks  are  no  longer  con- 
sumed by  our  boating  men.  If  they  were,  and  if  at  the  time  when 
they  were  being  eaten  Oakshott  Castle  were  read  aloud,  there  would 
be  a  remarkable  harmony  between  the  physical  and  the  intel- 
lectual diet.  There  is,  too,  in  most  of  Mr.  Henry  Kngsley's  cha- 
racters that  readiness  to  tight  which  is  the  delight  of  young  readers 
and  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  muscular  Christian.  There  is 
a  certain  moderation,  however,  in  the  present  work  ;  for  his  hero, 
Lord  Oakshott,  only  once  asserts  his  willingness  "  to  hit  any  man 
between  the  eyes,"  while  "  the  deltoid  "  is  only  once  shot  through 
and  only  once  clutched.  Mr.  Kingsley  would  not  do  amiss  if  he  were 
to  extend  his  knowledge  of  pugilistic  anatomy,  and  in  his  next  novel 
introduce  a  fresh  muscle  or  two ;  for  of  the  deltoid,  old  favourite 
though  it  is,  we  have  had  almost  enough.  The  man  who  is  shot 
recovers,  but  the  unfortunate  gipsy  whose  "  naked  deltoid  with  the 
hair  is  clutched  "  gets  killed  in  the  struggle.  As,  however,  he  was 
running  away  with  the  heroine's  little  boy,  the  hero's  adopted  son, 
and  chose  to  fight  an  Irishman  who  took  the  lad's  part,  the  reader 
does  not  regret  him.  The  gipsy  had  shown  all  his  skill  in  trying 
to  avoid  death,  for  when  he  felt  himself  clutched,  and  felt  more- 
over the  point  of  the  Irishman's  elbow  pressed  on  his  nose,  down 
he  judiciously  went,  "to  avoid  that  horrible  click  in  the  neck 
which  tells  you  that  your  man  is  dead."  Unfortunately  for 
him,  the  Irishman  "  Mr.  Dennis  made  a  grand  mistake.  He 
turned  out  his  heels,  consequently  drew  in  his  knees,  and  fell  on 
his  man."  The  natural  result  was  "rupture  of  the  colon  and 
liver,"  and  Mr.  Dennis  was  tried  for  manslaughter  and  "  relegated 
to  twenty  years'  penal  servitude."  Had  not  Mr.  Dennis  drawn 
in  his  knees,  two  results  would  have  followed.  In  the  first 
place,  the  child  would  have  been  carried  back  to  Oakshott  Castle, 
and  so  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  about  him  would  not,  at  least 
in  the  particular  form  it  takes,  have  been  written ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  we  should  have  been  spared  some  further  non- 
sense on  the  subject  of  England  and  Ireland.  Mr.  Kingsley 
must  indeed  have  no  sense  of  humour  if  he  can  end  such 
an  incident  as  this  of  the  stealing  of  the  child  with  anything 
but  a  grin,  and  the  Irish  must  have  lost  all  the  humour  they 
ever  had  if  they  receive  his  flattery  with  anything  but  a  roar 
of  laughter.  It  is  no  doubt  pleasant  for  a  nation  to  be  praised, 
but  to  be  praised  at  the  end  of  a  scene  which  would  be  hissed  off 
the  stage  of  the  most  melodramatic  of  the  London  theatres  is  a 
different  matter.  Mr.  Boucicault  will  go  a  great  way,  but  even 
he  would  not  insult  the  "  gods  "  by  such  a  scene  as  this.  He 
would  not  have  the  adopted  son  of  a  nobleman,  the  only  son  of 
the  heir  to  his  great  estates,  at  the  instigation  of  the  child's 
grandmother,  drugged  first  with  chloroform,  next  with  opium, 
carried  oft'  by  gipsies,  and  made  the  subject  of  a  grand  fight 
between  an  Irishman  and  a  gipsy.  Or,  if  he  had  been  guilty  of 
such  folly,  he  most  certainly  would  not,  before  the  curtain  dropped, 
— as  the  dead  man  was  being  carried  ott'  on  one  side,  and  the 
conqueror  was  being  "  relegated  "  on  the  other  side — have  ventured 
on  such  a  sentiment  as  Mr.  Kingsley  indulges  in  :  — 

Why  can't  we  make  Dennis,  and  such  men  as  he,  love  us  ?  I  fear  they 
are  not  permitted  to  do  so.  At  the  day  of  jndgnient  it  will  go  hard  with 
those  who  separate  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Every  nation  has  found 
them  out.  We  found  them  out  centuries  ago,  and  called  them  sinners ; 
now  they  are  saints,  though  their  language  is  not  exactly  saintly. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  explain  the  plot  of  such  a  story  as 
this ;  for  not  only  is  it  in  itself  as  difficult  to  unravel  as  a  tangled 
ball  of  string,  but  moreover  it  has  a  confusion  superadded  which 
is  peculiar  to  Mr.  Henry  Kingsley's  writings.  For,  beyond  all 
writers  we  have  ever  come  across,  he  is  wanting  in  dramatic 
power.  He  introduces  certainly  a  great  number  of  characters ; 
but  then  his  characters,  whether  good  or  bad,  whether  they 
are  heroes  or  murderers,  or,  as  some  of  them  are,  now  one, 
now  the  other,  all  talk  exactly  alike.  If  a  man  is  going  to 
save  life,  he  talks  like  Mr.  Henry  Kingsley  ;  or  if  a  man  is  going 
to  take  life,  he  talks  like  Mr.  Henry  Kmgsley.  Since  the  days 
when  the  village  schoolmistress  used  to  tell  her  pupils  whenever 
they  came  to  a  hard  name  in  the  Bible  to  say  Jerusalem  and  pass 
on,  there  surely  has  never  been  such  a  confusion  in  literature. 
People  who  have  in  a  high  degree  the  power  of  remembering 
names  may  possibly  in  reading  Oakshott  Castle  keep  the  characters 
separate  in  their  own  minds.  But  those  who  do  not  easily  re- 
member names — especially  the  names  of  people  in  whom  they 
have  not  the  slightest  interest — will  do  well  either  not  to  read  the 
story  at  all,  or  else  to  draw  up  as  they  go  on  a  kind  of  biographical 
dictionary.  For  want  of  some  such  help  as  this  we  became  utterly 
bewildered  in  a  very  few  chapters,  and  even  now  that  we  have  in 
some  way  got  through  the  whole  book  we  do  not  in  the  least  know 
what  it  was  all  about.  The  hero  himself  is  as  great  a  puzzle  as 
any  one.  For  the  first  two  volumes  he  is  a  highly  honourable 
English  nobleman,  who  is  always  ready  to  hit  any  one  between 
the  eyes  or  to  plunge  into  the  waves  to  rescue  a  drowning  man, 
but  who  unfortunately  has  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  mother  and 
of  the  husband  of  the  lady  with  whom  he  had  been  in  love.  He 
returns  good  for  evil,  pays  down  60,000/.  to  save  the  husband, 
his  cousin  and  heir,  from  a  charge  of  forgery,  and  puts  the  wicked 
mother  in  the  way  of  making  a  great  deal  of  money  by  speculations 
in  stocks.  All  to  no  purpose,  however,  as  the  mother  sets  "  the 
Carbonari  and  OSimorristi"  to  assassinate  him, and  the  gipsies  to  drug 
and  steal  his  adopted  child,  while  the  wicked  husband  is  ready  for  any 
number  of  crimes,  and,  though  our  memory  here  fails  us,  does,  if  we 
are  not  deceived,  commit  a  good  many.  But  in  Lord  Oakshott  there 
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was  "a  substratum  of  potential  ferocity."  When  the  wicked  husband 
takes  to  beating  his  wife,  whom  Oakshott  had  wished  to  marry, 
and  still  wished  to  marry  if  she  were  once  a  widow,  the  owner 
of  the  substratum  first  takes  to  a  course  of  swindling,  and  then 
determines,  like  a  model  and  most  muscular  Eno;lish  nobleman  of 
the  present  time,  to  murder  his  enemy.  Happily  for  him  the 
stolen  boy  turns  up — a  fine  young  man  by  this  time,  though  his 
earliest  memories  had  been  wiped  ont  by  chloroform  and  opium — 
drops  a  primrose,  and  Oakshott  is  saved.  At  the  same  time,  too, 
in  a  Sister  of  Mercy,  Camilla  Borichi  turns  up,  though  who  she 
was  and  why  she  turned  up  we  never  made  out.  She,  however,  [ 
shared  in  a  great  degree  with  the  white  primrose  the  merit  of 
the  conversion.  To  make  matters  still  more  interesting,  a  day  or 
two  after  in  a  dark  room  at  the  castle,  her  brother  Borichi,  the 
tenor,  turns  up  also — his  first  appearance  likewise — and  fires  a 
pistol  at  the  hero.  The  bullet  only  passes  through  the  wall,  but 
in  the  struggle  that  follows  a  lamp  is  overset  which  served  as  a 
light  for  ships  at  sea.  As  there  was  a  dreadful  storm  brewing, 
the  wicked  husband  was  of  course  at  sea,  and  was  straightway 
blown  on  to  the  rocks.  His  lordship,  hearing  the  signal  guns,  and 
remembering  that  Borichi  was  "  the  finest  swimmer  in  Naples," 
offers  him  his  life  if  he  will  swim  for  it.  "Lord  Oakshott, 
Dickie  (the  boy  of  the  chloroform),  Borichi,  and  two  fishermen 
were  in  the  water  at  once."  As  every  one  might  have  expected, 
the  good  lord — for  good  he  was,  in  spite  of  his  slight  errors  as  a 
financial  swindler  and  a  would-be  murderer — saves  the  wicked 
husband,  though  only  for  a  short  while.  He  lives  long  enough 
by  his  confession  to  make  the  story  still  more  confusing  than  ever, 
and  then  dies  of  an  old  wound.  "  The  wound,"  the  author  ob- 
serves, "  was  a  singular  one,  but  I  cannot  give  the  details.  I 
can  only  say  that  I  saw  it,  and  would  give  the  details  to  the 
doctor."  His  wife,  who  was  a  most  model  wife,  it  would  seem, 
had  tried  to  murder  him.  But  there  was  some  excuse  for  her, 
poor  creature,  as  she  was  clearly  mad.  She  did  not,  indeed,  talk 
such  nonsense  as  the  sane  characters,  but  then  she  indulged 
occasionally  in  "  a  sharp  double  movement  in  staccato,  probably 
in  0,  but  ending  with  the  wild  wail  of  the  Cocyote.  It  was  the 
Apache  war-cry." 

The  absurdities  of  this  book  are  so  many  and  so  varied  that 
it  is  impossible  in  the  space  that  we  can  waste  on  it  to  give 
our  readers  any  but  the  slightest  notion  of  them.  Whenever  Lord 
Oakshott  has  nothing  better  to  do  he  rushes  off  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  makes  speeches  which,  though  they  lead  to  an  invita- 
tion from  the  Prime  Minister  to  him  to  join  the  Government, 
woivld  disgrace  Bedlam.  Those  readers  who  take  no  interest  in 
politics — or  what  Mr.  Kingsley  calls  polities — will  find  an  account, 
if  not  interesting,  at  all  events  new,  of  a  presentation  at  Court. 
"  The  most  august  person  in  the  world,"  to  quote  our  author,  "  if 
I  humbly  dare  say  such  a  thing,  knows  nearly  everything  in 
English  society."  Not  only  did  she  know  that  "  Lord  Oakshott 
was  an  extremely  talented  "  (Heaven  defend  the  Queen's  English  !) 
"  and  fantastic  person,"  but  also  she  knew  that  he  had  a  most 
fascinating  adopted  daughter.  But  here  Mr.  Kingsley  shall  tell 
his  own  story  : — 

The  most  august  person  in  the  world  was  not  onlj'  eager  to  receive  her, 
but  was  very  anxious  to  do  so.  The  greatest  Personage  in  the  world  had 
her  wish. 

The  great  Lady  looked  steadily  as  she  saw  the  mass  of  maiden  beauty 
and  jewellery  which  came  before  her.  It  is  a  way  which  the  greatest  Lady 
in  the  world  has. 

What  the  most  august  person  would  have  thought  had  she  heard 
this  mass  of  maiden  beauty  and  jewelry  talking  a  few  minutes 
later  to  "  a  round  foreign  princess,"  we  cannot  pretend  to  say. 
Vulgar  though  her  talk  was  with  this  distinguished  lady,  it  did 
Hot  quite  come  up  to  her  talk  with  her  adopted  father,  of  which 
we  will  now  give  a  specimen : — 

"  Dixie !  "  said  Lord  Onkshott. 
"  Well,  hoss,"  said  Dixie. 
"  You  said  you  would  not." 

"  Well,  then,  I  won't;  only  if  yon  don't  go  up  and  rag  out,  I  will  kick 
np  the  most  immortal  old  tar  river  Jerusalem  breakdown  ever  you  hoard. 
Molassea  to  a  pinc-apple  I    I'll  burst  the  railings  of  yonr  lot." 

A  story  is  told  how  some  years  ago  a  Government  official  in 
the  country,  having  a  quarrel  witli  a  man  who  was  in  the  same 
office,  wroie  up  to  his  superior  in  London  to  complain  that  his 
comrade's  conduct  "  was  not  only  blasphemous,  but  ostensible  "  1 
What  he  meant  neither  ho  was  ever  able  to  explain  nor  was  an}' 
one  else  ever  able  to  find  out.  Not  a  little  of  Mr.  Henry 
Kingsley's  writing  is  equally  eccentric  in  its  defiance  of  all  known 
canons  ef  interpretation. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE 
rpTIE  second  volume  of  the  United  States'  Census  for  1870  * 
-■-  ia  less  iiiti^rusting  than  its  predecessor,  from  the  cha- 
racter, the  limits,  uiid  tho  iii>p(;rfcctioii  of  th«  fi-,'ures  it  con- 
tains. These  are  confined  to  wluit  arc  callud  Vital  Statistics, 
and  chieily  to  tables  of  mortirfily,  wliich  do  loss  than  most 
Btutislics  to  illustraU)  tho  condition  and  progrfss  of  such  a 
people  afl  tins  Americans.    Thoy  arc  derived,  not  liko  ours  from 

•  Vinth  Censut  of  the.  ITiiiltrt  Stittai.  Vol.  11.  Vltid  Stntislics  j  cin- 
brncliiKthii  TnlilcH  of  Dir.iMi-.,  mrthn,  S„x,  and  A;,'e ;  to  which  arc  added 
tho  HlJiliHlicH  of  till)  liliiid,  th<',  llonf  nnd  Inimb,  the,  Iiuuinc,  and  tlio  Idlotio. 
C()iii|.il<(l,  under  Dinrlioii  of  the  tS<H;rulriry  ol'  tlui  interior,  by  Fruncm  j\. 
Walker,  Superiiilendeut  of  the  t'tunus.  Wiuiliiuytuu:  CioTernniuiit  I'l  intinv' 
Uaicu.    Luudou :  TrUbncr  &  Co.  lijt. 


a  strict  registration  of  births  and  deaths,  but  from  a  collection  of 
reported  deaths  during  the  twelve  months  preceding  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Census.  It  will  easily  be  understood  by  those 
who  have  had  any  experience  in  such  matters,  whether  as  collectors 
or  students  of  figures,  how  very  unsatisfactory  and  untrustworthy 
such  a  mode  of  reporting  on  the  mortality  of  a  country  must 
necessarily  be.  The  Superintendent  points  out  several  special 
causes  for  its  failure,  ilrst,  as  the  collection  of  the  Census 
figures  occupies  some  months,  the  deaths  may  have  to  be  enume- 
rated long  after  they  occurred — perhaps  as  much  as  eighteen 
months — and  after  the  lapse  of  so  long  a  time  many  persons 
very  imperfectly  remember  the  date  even  of  so  important  an  event 
as  a  death  in  their  house.  Secondly,  however  imperfectly  family 
memories  may  serve  on  such  a  point,  they  are  far  better  than 
any  others ;  and  of  the  deaths  which  occur  in  boarding-houses, 
hotels,  lodgings,  and  the  like,  of  the  deaths  of  travellers,  loafers, 
and  persons  of  unsettled  habits  or  without  family  ties,  scarcely 
any  record  is  kept.  Thirdly,  in  not  a  few  cases  death 
breaks  up  and  dit^porses  the  family  in  which  it  occurs, 
so  that  nobody  is  left  to  be  asked  for  a  return  ;  and,  finally,  the 
officials  themselves  are  apt  to  neglect  so  troublesome  and  uuf- 
satisfactory  a  part  of  tlieir  functions.  Altogether  we  need  not 
be  greatly  surprised  to  learn  that,  according  to  tlie  best  con- 
jecture that  can  be  formed  by  experienced  officials,  the  proportion, 
of  deaths  returned  to  those  occurring  is  very  nearly  as  six  to  ten. 
Therefore,  in  making  up  the  comparative  tables,  it  is  the  practice 
of  the  Census  compilers  to  add  41  per  cent,  to  the  numbers  shown 
by  the  returns.  On  the  face  of  the  matter,  figures  so  purtsly  con- 
jecturiil  can  be  of  little  value  for  any  but  tlie  broadest  uses.  The 
Report  seems  to  suggest  that,  for  purposes  of  internal  compaiison, 
the  average  deficiencies  being  generally  the  same,  the  figures 
may  be  treated  as  practically  sufficient — that  is,  as  showing 
the  ratio,  though  not  the  numbei^s,  of  deaths  in  diffBrant 
places,  and  from  different  causes.  We  doubt  whether  there 
will  not  be  such  variations  in  the  accuracy  of  the  reports 
between  wild  and  settled  districts,  and  between  deaths  by 
slow  and  lingerius:  disease,  generally  taking  place  at  home, 
and  those  by  sudden  sickness,  such  as  may  overtake  men 
anywhere,  as  will  much  affect  the  certainty  of  even  com- 
parative statistics.  Still  we  can  believe  that,  in  the  main,  the 
broad  and  general  comparisons  are  correct.  If  so,  it  is  curious 
and  satisfactory  to  note  that,  with  our  excellent  registration, 
ensuring  a  fuller  return  of  mortality  than  in  many  other  countries, 
the  health  of  England  stands  so  high.  The  numbers  surviving 
at  different  ages  are  much  higher  with  us  than  in  the  United 
States  for  the  years  of  Infancy,  indioating  either  better  constitu- 
tions in  the  mothers,  or  more  rational  and  careful  rearing  of  the 
offspring — perhaps  both.  After  infancy  is  past,  the  difference 
dwindles  rapidly ;  but  the  advantage  is  still  on  the  side  of  Eng- 
land till  we  reach  the  "  allotted  period  "  of  human  lile.  It  would 
seem  that  there  are  more  men  of  eighty  and  upwards  in  America 
than  here  ;  but  we  know  how  liable  to  exaggeration  is  the  a^^e  of 
very  old  people ;  and,  considering  how  m.auy  of  the  American 
specimens  of  extreme  age  are  found  among  the  negroes,  who 
would  be  particularly  liable  to  such  an  error,  we  suspect  that 
our  more  accurate  registries,  rather  than  our  inferior  condition  or 
climate,  are  answerable  for  the  apparent  disadvantage.  Looking 
at  the  excellent  and  most  convenient  maps  which  indicate  the 
comparative  effects  of  different  causes  of  death  in  ditlurent  districts, 
we  are  struck  by  some  unexpected  peculiarities.  Consumption  is, 
M  might  be  anticipated,  chietiy  prevalent  in  tlie  North.  Btit  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  see  why  it  should  be  in  an  es^wciid  degree  the  native 
scourge  of  New  England  and  the  eastern  part  of  tho  Lake  shores,  of 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  and  of  patches  running  down  into  Ten- 
nessee, while  Pennsylvania  and  the  region  west  of  Wisconsin  me 
comparatively  little  afflicted  hy  it ;  or  why  in  the  South  it  reappears, 
though  more  mildly,  at  the  mouths  of  tho  Mississippi  and  Alabama, 
and  on  the  coast  of  Texas,  while  the  miasmatic  districts  of  the 
Atlantic  seabourd  seem  to  escape  it.  Alalaria  is  the  scourge  of 
tho  non-coiisiwnptive  regions,  appearing  at  its  worst  in  South 
Caroliua  and  Florida,  and  ranging  over  all  the  South,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  patches  in  the  interior,  and,  to  our  surprise, 
on  the  coasts  of  Alabama  and  Louisiana.  The  consuniptivo  dis- 
tricts are  for  the  most  part  free  from  it.  Typhus  and  its  tribe  nro 
found  most  dangerous  in  tho  West  and  in  tho  State  of  Georgia, 
including  a  portion  of  tiio  latter,  which  appears  almost  blank  in 
the  Malaria  map.  Tho  dark  green  patches  which  mark  tho  worst 
ravages  of  intestinal  disease  are  scattered  apparently  at  randonr; 
but  in  a  less  severe  degree  they  seem  to  spread  in  ovury  direction 
from  Lake  Michigan,  reaching  .southward  as  far  as  Kentucky. 
Tho  llain  Chart  of  tho  United  Stales  makes  its  nppeHrauce  in  this 
volume.  It  is  on  too  small  a  scale,  but  dusen'ts  attentive  con- 
sideration. The  statistics  of  lost  seiises  and  X)f  idiocy  are  al«o 
to  be  found  here,  as  well  as  those  relating  to  births,  agos,  and  so 
forth. 

it  is  remarkable  tliat  a  man  of  tho  political  eminenco  and 
literary  powers  of  the  late  Vice-President  of  the  Confodoracy 
should  think  it  worth  his  while  to  writo  a  school-book  of  tliu 
simplest  kind,  and  de.figned,  it  would  seem,  only  for  tho  junior 
classes,*  Eor,  considering  how  large  a  place  in  American  estima- 
tion is  filled  by  tho  history  of  the  States,  wo  can  haj-dly  imagine 

*  A  Compi  niliiim  of  the  ]li*lury  of  the  United  Stales  from  the  Jutrliiui 
SeflteiiwiitH  to  i!f72.  DeHigned  (o  answer  tho  purpose  of  a  Text-book  in 
.SeliiioU,  ^0.  lly  jUoL.  II.  .Sleplieiifi,  Author  of  "A  Coiislilulicmal  Vunvuf 
till' Late  War  belvveeii  the  Slutei,"  &c.  &c.  New  York :  E.  J.  Ilule.  Lou- 
don:  TrUbiiec  &  Co.  1S73. 
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that  a  mere  compendium  of  that  history,  hardly  exceeding  in  size 
one  of  those  volumes  of  Mrs.  Markhaiu  so  familiar  to  our  child- 
hood, should  be  intended  as  a  text-book  in  any  but  the  elementary 
classes  of  an  Amepican  school ;  and  the  very  poor  woodcuts  by 
which  it  is  defaced  appear  to  indicate  pretensions  equally  humble. 
We  turned  of  course  with  especial  interest  to  Mr.  Stephens's 
treatment  of  the  late  Civil  War.  As  we  anticipated,  he  spealcs  in 
a  thoroughly  neutral  tone,  but  he  introduces  one  fact  which,  until 
the  justice  of  the  Federal  cause  was  demonstrated  by  success, 
Xorthern  sympathizers  always  decried  with  reckless  vehemence — 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Seward  promised  to  evacuate  Fort  Sumter,  and 
implicitly  repeated  that  promise  after  the  fleet  had  sailed  from  New 
York  to  relieve  it ;  so  that  the  first  blow  was  struck,  and 
treftebeiwusly  struck,  by  Mr.  Lincoln's  Cabinet,  and  the  bombard- 
nttat  of  Sumter  was  an  act  of  pure  self-defence  absolutely  forced 
oo  ^outh.  Mr.  Stephens  avoids  comment ;  but  those  who 
read  this  passage,  and  note  at  the  same  time  the  effect  produced 
at  the  North  by  the  bombardment,  cannot  well  avoid  seeing  that 
the  two  sections  were  hurried  into  war  b)'  a  faction  which  feared 
the  peaceable  achievement  of  secession. 

Tfie  Report  of  the  Controller  of  the  Currency  for  the  year  1872* 
is  not  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  that  series.  It  brings  out, 
hftwever,  one  or  two  noteworthy  incidents  ;  such  as  the  attempt  of 
Congress  to  distribute  the  cun-ency,  by  the  medium  of  the  banks, 
not  according  to  the  demand  made  upon  the  Treasury  (which,  in 
the  case  of  an  inconvertible  currencj',  would  of  course  incur  the 
risk  of  over-issues),  but  according  to  the  supposed  necessities  of 
each  State,  as  inferred  from  its  wealth  and  population  ;  the  adop- 
tion of  the  principle  of  the  English  Bank  Act,  in  forcing  banks  of 
issue  to  maintain  an  adequate  reserve,  though  this  reserve  is  in 
America  a  spcurity  for  depositors  only,  the  cwrenoy  being  secured 
by  the  public  credit;  and  the  unfairly  heavy  special  taxation  im- 
posed on  the  banks  generally,  both  by  the  States  and  by  the  Federal 
power,  under  the  mistaken  impression  that  they  were  making 
enormous  gains  and  could  afford  to  be  victimized. 

The  first  part  of  the  Bibliographia  C'utholicn  Amei-icana  t  contains 
what  is  intended  and  professes  to  be  a  complete  list  of  all  Catholic 
works  published  or  republished  in  the  United  States  from  the 
Revolution  down  to  1820.  The  works  published  from  1820  to 
1873  ^®  separately  classified  in  subsequent  publications  as 
original,  ti-anslations,  find  republications.  The  author  gives  us 
something  more  than  a  mere  catalogue — a  description,  often 
careful  and  sufficient,  of  the  character  and  purpose  of  each 
important  work,  and  here  and  there  some  curious  bits  of  literary 
or  bibliographic  information. 

We  ha-ve  received  this  month  a  number  of  treatises  and  journals 
on  Education  J  in  various  countries  and  under  different  aspects, 
which,  if  better  arranged,  might  be  described  as  going  far  to 
constitute  a  cyclopffidia  of  educational  systems.  It  is  not  yet  com- 
plete ;  but,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  wonderfully  full,  and  is  one 
of  those  masterpieces  of  official  compilation  which  we  have  so 
often  noticed  as  the  principal  purpose  of  the  existence  of  many 
American  departments,  and  the  peculiar  boast  of  many  more.  On 
nearly  every  subject  treated  in  these  volumes  the  author 
hiis  collected  the  completest  accounts  that  could  be  ob- 
tained from  every  civilized  country  of  its  own  method  or 
methods,  school  or  schools ;  he  has  brought  together  into  solid 
volumes  the  educational  disquisitions  of  eminent  pedagogues, 
philosophers,  and  practicd  statesmen,  fi:om  Roger  Aschara 
imd  Sir  Thomas  More  down  to  the  present  Bishop  of  Exeter ; 
from  Lord  Bacon  and  Milton  down  to  Mr.  Lowe.  He  reports  upon 
Cornell  College  and  the  Ecole  Polytechnique ;  on  the  National 
School  systems  of  Anhalt  and  of  Schwyz,  of  Hesse  and  of  France. 
Of  course,  though  all  these  volumes  have  been  recently  published, 
we  have  in  them  the  fruits  of  years  of  official  labour  and 
official  opportunities,  beginning  so  long  ago  as  1836;  but  it  is 
no  small  credit  to  a  man,  even  in  so  long  a  life,  to  have  amassed 
so  much  useful  information,  and  to  have  rendered  it  so  thoroughly 
available  to  the  public.  In  most  cases,  too,  it  seems  to  be  well 
kept  up  to  the  latest  times,  and  we  have  notes  of  changes  pro- 
duced by  the  war  between  Germany  and  France.  The  first 
part  of  the  series  before  us  consists  of  the  sixth  and  seventh 
volumes  of  the  National  Series  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Miumtian,  which  is  less  a  journal  than  a  periodical  issue  of 

•  Annual  Report  of  the  Controller  of  the  Currency  of  the  United  States. 
WasliingtoB :  Government  Printing  OlBcc.  London :  Triibner  &  Co. 
rS73. 

t  Bihliographia  Catholka  Americana:  a  List  of  Works  written  by 
Ciitht/lic  Authors  and  published  in  the  United  States.  By  Rev.  J.  M. 
Finotti.  Part  I.,  from  1784  to  1820  inclusive.  KewYork:  Catholic  Pub- 
lication Iloose.    London:  Trtibncr  &  Co.  1872. 

X  The  American  Journal  of  Education.  Edited  by  Henry  Barnard,  LL.D. 
Vols.  VI.  and  VII. 

National  Education:  Systems,  InstiticHons,  and  Statistics  of  Public 
Inttruftum  in  differant  C<mntrkt.  Part  L  Europe ;  German  .States. 
Part  IL  Europe;  France,  Bfl;<inm,  Holland,  Spain,  Italy,  Kussia, 
Sweden,  Turkey,  Greece,  &c.    Xew  York  :  Steigtr. 

HiUtarfi  SclwiJx  and  Courses  if  Instruction  on  the  Science  and  Art  of 
War  in  trance,  I'russut,  Austria,  Russia,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Sardinia, 
England,  and  the  United  Slates.    Xew  York :  Stciger. 

I'echmcul  Edueiriion:  Systems,  Institutions,  and  Statistics  of  Scientific 
Instruction  (i//pleed  to  Natunuil  Industries  in  different  Countries.  Vol.  1. 
New  York :  hU;i;.;er. 

Letters,  Essays,  and  TltmigMs  on  Studies  and  Conduct,  addressed  to 
Youatj  I'erjums  l»j  Men  eiuineut  in  Literature  and  Affairs,  Hartford  :  The 
"  AfuatUmn  .Joimial  of  Education  "  Office. 

Englitlt  Peduyngy,  Education,  the  School,  and  the  Teacher  in  English 
Lit-.ruture.  Edite<l  l,y  Henry  Baniard,  LL.D.  Philadelphia:  Lippincott 
&  Co.   Loudon :  Triibner  &  Co.  1873. 


papers  on  'all  manner  of  educational  aubjecta.     We  find,  for 
instance,  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  volume  an  elaborate 
collection  of  papers  on  Special  Education  in  Great  Britain,  which 
would  fill  an  ordinary  octavo  volume  ;  and  subsequently  papers  of 
portentous  length,  in  that  trying  small  type  of  which  Americans  are 
as  tolerant  as  if  eyesight  were  either  woj'thless  or  imperishable, 
upon  the  Universities  of  the  Middle  Ages,  andihe  Primary  Schools 
of  Germany.    The  latter  subject  is  taken  up  again  in  another 
1  volume  entirely  devoted  to  the  National   Education  of  the 
German  States.     Here  we  find    not    only  a  full  account 
j  of  the  schools  as   they  are,   of  their    different    grades,  of 
the  course   of  study  in   each,  and  the    connexion  between 
them,  with  notes  on  the  strength  or  weakness  of  partioul.ar  points 
in  the  system,  but,  in  the  more  imjxirtant  cases,  a  history  of  the 
politics  of  education   which  would  in  itself  form  a  valuable 
treatise.  In  a  word,  there  is  in  the  volume  the  substance  of  several 
interesting  Reports,  two  or  three  good  treatises,  and  half  a  score  of 
excellent  review  articles.    Another  and  still  more  solid  volume 
;  deals  at  almost  equal  length  with  the  education  of  the  remainder 
j  of  the  Continent ;  with  the  school  orgiuiization  and  schooling, 
L^niversities  and  colleges,  learning  and  studio.'!,  not  only  of  France, 
Russia,  and  Italy,  but  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  Spain,  and  Holland, 
Belgium,  Portugal,  and  Greece.    Another  volume  is  promised 
which  shall  do  for  England  and  America  what  these  have  done  for 
Continental  Europe.    In  the  meantime  we  have  a  volume,  some- 
what misentitled,  for  it  has  not  much  to  do  with  Euglish  peda- 
gogy, or  with  English  schools  as  they  are  or  ever  were,  but  is 
rather  a  collection  of  all  the  most  remarkable  utterances  on 
educational  and  cognate  questions,  of  Ascham,  Bacon,  Milton, 
Wotton,  Locke,  and  flerbert  Spencer,  as  well  as  of  Cowper  and 
Shenstone ;    a  reprint   of  articles  written  for  the  educational 
journal  we  have  alreadj'  described,  or  of  old  treatises,  among  the 
most  curious  and  interesting  of  which  is  an  anonymous  "  Plan  of 
an  Industrial  School,"  which  some  quiet  thinker,  undisturbed  by 
the   passion   and  clamour   of  civil   discord,  found  leisure  to 
write  and  print  in  or  about  1647.    To  this  we  must  add 
a  collection  of  essays  and  extracts,  old  and  new,  clerical  and  lay, 
on  "  Studies  and  Conduct "  and  on  Female  Education ;  among  the 
I  authors  of  which  miscellany  are  St.  Jerome  and  Mgr.  Dupanloup, 
Burleigh  and  Gladstone,  Sidney  and  Bulwer,  Newman,  Huxley, 
I  Mill,  Fronde,  and  Carlyle,  as  well  as  Franklin  and  Lalor,  Hurn- 
boldt  and  Raumer.  Finally,  we  have  two  volumes  which  deal  with 
I  Technical  and  with  Military  Education  respectively.  As  an  example 
of  the  completeness  and  minuteness  of  treatment  in  these,  let  us 
look  at  the  account  of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  the  first  of  the 
military  schools  described  in  the  latter  volume.    It  begins  by 
condensing  into  fifty  closely  printed  octavo  pages  the  440  quarto 
pages  in  which  M.  Leverrior,  as  Reporter  of  a  Commission  of 
Inquiry,  discussed  the  initiatory  studies  and  examination,  and  the 
method  and  manner  of  teaching  the  principal  branches  of  mathe- 
matical science,  which  abridgment  forms  in  itself  about  as  striking 
a  treatise  on  the  latter  subject  as  we  could  wish  to  read.  Six 
pages  are  then  given  to  the  history  of  the  institution;  twenty  to 
a  full  description  of  its  objects,  management,  method,  and  system 
j  of  discipline  and  examination,  and  forty  to  a  minute  analysis  of 
i  the  programme  of  instruction.    From  this  account  we  can  learn 
!  almost  everything  relative  to  the  sj'stem  of  the  Polytechnic 
]  School  that  can  be  understood  without  actual  inspection.  Other 
j  military  colleges  are  described  almost  as  fully,  and  the  entire 
'  system  of  military  education  pursued  by  the  great  military  Powers 
j  is  traced  through  the  regimental  school,  the  hjcce,  the  general 
military  institute,  the  special  schools  of  the  staff,  engineers,  and 
j  artillery  ;  and  not  a  point  is  omitted  that  can  help  Americans  to 
I  understand  how  the  soldiers  of  other  countries  are  trained  to  their 
duties,  and  how  their  education  is  made  to  subserve  their  pro- 
motion.   Of  course  the  greater  part  of  this  matter  is  not  original ; 
but  even  to  compile,  arrange,  and  digest  the  immense  body  of 
'  materials  needed  to  produce  these  eight  solid  volumes  must  have 
■  required  labour  so  great  that  we  cannot  be  surprised  if  here  and 
\  there,  the  arrangement  appears  clumsy  and  defective. 
I     Connected  with  the  Educutimial  Journal,  as  having  been  written 
!  at  the  suggestion  of  the  editor  and  intended  for  publication  therein, 
[  are  Mr.    William  Russell's   Lectures   on   Normal  Training*, 
addressed  to  young  men  intended  for  the  scholastic  profession. 
As  so  intended,  there  is  an  independence  and  novelty  in  their 
suggestions  as  to  the  subjects  and  method  of  instruction,  and  the 
j  mode  of  developiug  the  mental  and  moral  faculties  by  other  means 
I  than  the  ordinary  routine  of  grammar  and  abstract  mathematics, 
such  as  we  are  accustomed  to  find  in  attacks  on  the  whole  existing 
I  system  of  school  training,  but  rarely  in  counsels  addressed  to  teachers 
I  by  those  who  take  part,  as  administrators  and  directors,  in  the 
working  of  that  system.    Some  of  these  lectures  well  deserve  the 
j  notice  of  young  men  who  go,  fresh  from  fifteen  years  of  Latin, 
[  Greek,  and  Euclid  at  college,  to  teach  Latin,  Greek,  and  Euclid  to 
a  new  generation  of  boys,  with  attention  as  concentrated  on  those 
particular  subjects  as  if  the  world  held  nothing  else  worth  know- 
ing or  knowable. 

j  What  will  be  the  tone  and  topics  of  a  work  entitled  The  Religion 
\  of  ILumanily  f,  the  main  purpose  of  which  is  to  contrast  an 


I  •  Normal  Training,  the  Principles  and  3Iclhods  of  Human  Culture.  A 
Series  of  Lectures  addressed  to  Young  Teacliers.  ]!y'  \V.  Kiissell,  Editor  of 
the  "Boston  .Journal  of  Education,"  1826-29,  and  Principal  of  the  New- 
England  Normal  Institute.  Lancaster  :  Mass.  New  York  :  C.  Brownell. 
London:  'J'riibner  &  Co.  1873. 

j  t  The  Religion  of  Humanity.  By  0.  B.  Frothinghara.  New  York:  D. 
G.  Francis.   London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1873. 
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imaginary  "  Christ  of  Humanity,"  spoken  of  as  if  he  were  a  real 
personage,  with  the  historic  Author  of  Christianity,  our  readers 
can  guess  without  needing  our  assistance.  We  shall  not,  there- 
fore, say  more  than  that  Mr.  Frothingham's  book  is — what  might 
be  expected. 

A  Manual  of  Gesture  *,  illustrated  with  woodcuts  exemplifying 
the  manual  and  bodily  attitudes  and  movements  proper  to  the 
expression  of  ideas  and  emotions,  which  in  their  turn  are  exempli- 
fied by  phrases  generally  selected  from  Scripture,  may  find  many 
readers  in  a  country  so  given  to  rhetorical  indulgence  as  America. 
It  will  tend,  we  fear,  to  teach  some  of  them  to  make  themselves 
more  ridiculous  than  their  natural  gifts  would  have  obliged  them 
to  appear,  even  when  figuring  on  the  stump  or  in  the  pulpit. 

The  Wishing  Cap  Papers  f  are  mostly  familiar  to  readers  of  the 
light  literature  of  the  last  generation  as  among  the  more  unpre- 
tentious and  readable  of  Leigh  Hunt's  writings  in  various  maga- 
zines.   They  are  professedly  here  collected  for  the  first  time. 

The  authoress  of  Woman  in  American  Society  %  undertakes  to 
demonstrate  two  points,  against  which  the  instinctive  feeling  of 
mankind  will  kick  pretty  vigorously.  The  first  is  that,  as  actually 
existing  in  the  world,  and  particularly  in  America,  women  are 
sickly,  senseless,  soulless,  heartless,  useless  creatures,  inferior  not 
only  in  intelligence  and  vigour  of  mind,  but  even  in  modesty 
and  delicacy  of  spirit,  to  the  stronger  sex.  The  second  is  that 
this  is  aU  man's  fault,  and  only  to  be  remedied  by  elevating 
women  to  the  rank,  work,  and  dignity  of  manhood.  How  is  it 
that  it  never  occurs  to  such  writers  that,  if  nature  had  fitted 
women  to  be  men,  that  fitness  would  have  asserted  itself  long 
ere  now  in  the  sex  generally,  as  it  does  in  the  very  few  women 
who  have  really  masculine  intellects  ?  It  is  by  women,  more- 
over, not  by  men,  that  the  social  law  which  restrains  the  vagaries 
of  "  strong-minded  "  women  is  enforced.  How  is  this,  if  the 
actual  position  of  women  is  constrained  and  unnatural,  and  their 
real  power  equal  to  that  of  men  ?  How  come  men  to  have 
enslaved  the  wills  as  well  as  the  actions  of  equals  ? 

Bits  of  Talk  about  Home  Matters  §  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
quiet,  sensible,  practical  little  work ;  a  collection  of  short  kindly 
papers  on  various  topics  of  social  and  domestic  interest,  and 
notably  on  what  the  authoress  considers  common  errors  or  short- 
comings in  the  treatment  of  children. 

Mr.  Timrod,  a  Southern  poet,  politician,  and  journalist,  among 
the  many  to  whom  the  war  brought  ruin  and  misery,  has  left 
behind  him  a  sufficient  number  of  graceful  and  often  spirited 
poems  to  fill,  with  a  brief  memoir  of  the  author,  a  small  un- 
pretending volume.  II  Mr.  Walt  Whitman,  on  his  part,  has  given 
the  world  another  rhapsody^  which  has  at  least  one  recommenda- 
tion as  compared  with  some  of  its  predecessors — that  there  is  very 
much  less  of  it. 

*  A  Manual  of  Gesture ;  embracing  a  complete  System  of  Notation,  with 
Principles  of  Interpretation  and  Selections  for  Practice.  By  Albert  M. 
Bacon,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Elocution.  Chicago  :  Griggs  &  Co.  London  : 
Trubner  &  Co.  1873. 

t  The  Wishing  Cap  Papers.  By  Leigh  Hunt.  Now  first  Collected. 
Boston:  Lee  &  Shcphard.    London:  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1873. 

I  Woman  in  American  Society.  By  Anna  G.  Woolson.  Boston:  Roberts 
Brothers.    London:  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1873. 

§  Bits  of  Talk  about  Home  Matters.  By  H.  N.  Boston :  Roberts 
Brothers.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1873. 

y  The  Poems  of  Henry  Timrod.  Edited,  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Poet's  Life, 
by  Paul  H.  Hayne.  New  York  :  Hale  &  Son.  London :  Trubner  &  Co. 
1873. 

^  After  all  Not  to  Create  Only.  Recited  by  Walt  Whitman  on  Invitation 
of  Managers  American  Institute  on  Opening  their  Fortietli  Annual  Exhibi- 
tion, New  York,  Noon,  September  7,  1871.  Boston;  Roberts  Brothers. 
London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1872. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  communi- 
cations; and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

The  Satuedat  Keview  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE.  — PARTICULAR  ATTRACTIONS. 

^  THIS  DAY  and  NEXT  WEEK. 

Saturday  (April  26)— Mr.  Manns's  Benefit  Concert,  at  3. 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday— S^ctacular  Extravaganza  of  "  Blue  Beard/*  at  3. 
Thursday —Opera,  the  "  Crown  Diamonds,  "  at  ;i. 
Saturday— Production  of  Shakspeare's  "Hamlet,"  at  3. 
The  Fine  Arts  Courts  and  Collections,  including  the  Picture  Gallery  (the  Works  on  Sale)* 
the  Technological  and  Natural  History  Collections,  all  the  various  illustratioaa  of  Ajt,  S«iencei 
and  Nature,  and  the  Gardens  and  Park  always  open. 
Admission,  Monday  to  Friday,  Is. ;  Saturdays,  2s.  6d,;  Guinea  Season  Ticket  free. 

ALEX^iNDRA    PALACE.— EXHIBITION   of  ART  and 

INDUSTRY. 

AU  Communications  to  be  addressed  to  the  Masageu,  at  the  Palace,  Muawell  Hill,  N. 

OTICE.— Mr.  SIMS   REEVES'S   ANNUAL  BENEFIT 

CONCERT  is  POSTPONED  from  Thursday,  May  1,  until  Tuesday,  May  27.  Tickets 
already  purchased  will  be  available  for  the  latter  date. 

fpHlT  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  ia  WATER-COLOURS.— 

The  SIXTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  vriU  OPEN  on  Monday  next,  April  28, 
5  Pall  Mall  East.  Admittance,  Is. 

ALFRED  D.  FEIPP,  Secretary. 

ORE'S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PRiETORIUM,"  with  "Triumph  of  Christianity."  "Christian Martyrs." " Franceses 
da  Rimini,"  "Neophyte,"  "Andromeda,"  SiC,  at  the  DORE  GALLERY.  3S  New  Bond 
Street.   Ten  to  Six.   Admission,  Is. 

LIJAH   WALTON'S   PAINTINGS.— EXHIBITION,  in- 

eluding  "  A  Storm  on  the  Sea  "  and  "  A  Storm  in  the  Desert."  &c.,  &c.,  and  a  Number  of 
new  and  important  Drawings  in  the  Bernese  Oberland.  NOW  OPEN  at  the  Gallery,  4  West- 
minster Chambers,  Victoria  Street,  from  Ten  to  Six — Admission,  with  Catalogue,  Is. 
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'S  HOSPITAL.— The  SUMMER  SESSION  commences 

on  Thursday,  May  1. 
MEDICAL  OFFICERS. 
Cnnsulting  Physician-Sir  W.  W.  Gull,  Bart.,  M.D..  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

Physicians-S.  O.  Habershon,  M.D.;  S.  Wilks,  M.D.,  F.K.S.;  F.  W.  Pavy,  M.D.,  F.R.S. ; 
\V.  Moxon,  M.D. 

Assistant-P/iusicians—C.  Hilton  Faggc,  M.D.;  P.  H.  Pyc-Smith,  M.D. ;  F.  Taylor,  M.D. 

Consulting  Surgeon-^— John  Hilton,  Esq..  F.R.S. ;  Edward  Cock,  Esq. 

Surgeons— John  Birkett,  Esq.;  Cooper  Forster,  Esq.;  Thomas  Bryant,  Esq.;  Arthur  E. 
Durham,  Esq. 

Assistant-Surgeons— B.  G.  Howse,  M.S.;  N.  Davies-CoUey,  M.C. 

Consulting  Obstetric  Fhi/siciari-llemy  Oldliam.  M.D. 

Obstetric  'Physician— J .  Braxton  Hicks,  M.D.,  F.K.S. 

Assistant  Obstetric  Physician— J.  J.  Phillips,  il.D. 

Ophthabnic  Surgeo7i — Charles  Bader.  Esq. 

Surgeon- Daitist— J.  Salter,  M.B.,  F.R.S. 

Assatant-Surgeon-Dentist—U..  Moon, Esq. 

Aural  Surgeon— J.  Hinton,  Esq. 

Medical  Registrar— F.  Taylor,  M.D. 

Sarsiical  Registrar— 3 .  F.  Goodliart,  M.B. 
The  Hospital  now  contains  715  Beds.    Of  these  221  are  for  Medical  Cases  ;  250  for  Sureical 
26  for  Gynecological  ;  4S  tor  Sypliilitic,  and  50  for  Ophthalmic  Cases.    There  are  also  30 
Childien's  Cots  and  84  Reserve  Beils  (8  in  private  rooms!. 

In  connexion  with  the  Lying-iu-Charity,  about  2,500  Cases  are  annually  attended  by  the 
Students. 

Number  of  Palients  relieved  durmg  the  last  year,  about  81,000. 

LECTURES  AND  DEMONSTRATIONS. 
MedicalJiaisprudcnce-A.  S.  Taylor,  M.U.,F.R.S. 
Materia  Medica — S.  O.  Haberslioii,  M.D. 
MiUwiferu—i.  Braxton  Hicl<s.  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Ophthalmic  Snrgery—C.  Bailer,  Esq. 
Patliiiloijy—W .  Moxon.  M.D. 
Hygiene— C.  Hilton  Fagge,  M.D. 
Comparative  Analomu—l'.  II.  Pye-Smith,  M.D. 
Morbid  Jlislohigy— II.  G.  Howse,  M.S. 
Botanu—C  .Johnson,  Esq. 
J'ractlcal  Chemislry-H.  Debus,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 
Natural  Phihisophy-Q.  F.  Ilodwell,  Esq. 
Operative  Surgery— A.  E.  Durham,  Esii. 
Ottaneous  Uiseasfs—C.  Hilton  Fagge,  M.D. 
Dental  Surgerg— 11.  Moon,  Esq. 
Mental  Diseuscs—J.  Thompson  Dickson,  M.D. 

Clinical  Lcclures  in  Medicine,  Surtrery.  and  Gynajcology,  Weekly— by  the  Assistant- 
Physicians,  Astistant-Suwuiis.  iinil  Assistant  (lli.stctric  Physician. 

Special  Classes  are  lield  in  tlie  IIos|iitul  for  Stiulcnts  preparing  for  the  Examinations  of  the 
University  of  London,  and  ul'  Ihe  Cullt-gc  of  Siir^^eons. 

Tlie  Museum  of  Anatomy.  I'uthology,  and  Comparative  Anatomy—Curatcir,  W.  Ifoxon, 
M.I)  contniiis  10,000  SiHicimens.  4,000  Drawings  and  Diagrams,  a  unique  collection  of  Ana- 
tomical Modcl.-i,  and  a  Series  of  400  Models  of  Skin  Diseases, 


Gentlemen  desirous  of  becoming  Students  must  give  satisfactory  testimony  aa  to  their 
'Education  and  Conduct.  Fees :  £40  for  the  lirst  year  ;  £40  for  tiic  second  j  £20  for  the  tliird  : 
and  £10  for  succeeding  years  of  attendance.  One  llundred  Guineas  in  one  payment  entitles  a 
Student  to  a  Perpetual  Ticket. 

Tlie  Ilousc-Surgeons  and  Ilouse-Physieians,  the  Clinical  Assistants,  Dressers,  Clinical  Clerks, 
Obstetric  Residents,  and  Dressers  in  tho  Eye  Wards,  are  selected  from  the  Students  according 

"sTx 'sillinliirships,  varying  in  value  from  £25  to  £40  each,  arc  awarded  at  the  close  of  each 
Sumnn  r  Sessinn  for  general  proficiency.  , 
Twii  Gold  Medals  arc  given  bv  tlic  Treasurer—one  in  Medicine,  and  one  in  Surgery. 
A  V<)hiiilin>  KviiiiiiiuitiiiM  hike-*  i)lai'eiit  Entrance,  in  Elementary  Classics  and  Mathematics. 
Tlie  FirsI  'I  hu  .-  (  undiihitcs  n-ri  iv  c-  respcetivelv  £2.'),  £20,  and  £i;>. 
Sevcriil  "I  llu'  l.viiuicis  Inivc  Viuuiu  ies  for  Resident  Private  Pupils. 
For  fnrtlicr  iliri)ilinitioli  ulilily  lo  Mr.  STUCKKIl. 
(iiiy's  llonpital,  April  1h;:i.   ^ 

QTr^GKORGE'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL.— The 

VIJ  summer  SESSION  eoniinences  on  Thursday,  May  I.  Prospectuses  and  f\ill  par- 
ticulars may  be  obtained  on  application,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  TUKAHUUHll  or  DUAK  of 

the  School,  at  the  Hospital.  


HOME  CIIAIHTY.-UIIOENT  APPEAL. 

ALEXANDRA     ORPHANAGE  for 


INFANTS, 


JL    iiiirnsey  Ilise,  ut  the  |irc«ent  lime  Is  greatly  in  WANT  of  FUNDS.  There 
Infants  uihUt  ciirciiiid  iiiaiiv  tipplicnnts  for  admission.  Tho  Orphuniigu  has  ample  uccuiu- 
niudatipn  lor  ■.'ml.  unci  is  intcmled  lor  400. 

Contrilinlions  an'  very  earnestly  solicited,  and  will  be  thankfully  rci*ived.  The  Charity  ho* 
no  ciiilowinriit,  no  luinlcd  properly,  but  entirely  depends  on  voluntary  supiwrt. 

Ullicc,  ;;l  Cheapsidc,  li.C.  ^JOSEPH  SOUL,  l/o«.  .^mclary. 

PREPARATORY    EDUCATION   at  SCARDOROUGH.— 

The  Kev  JOHN  BEDFORD  (M. A.,  late  Scholar  of  Line.  Coll.,  Oxon,  Mead  Cla»ical 
Asslnlniit-Moaicr  at  Cheltenham  Selioul,  I*lo-lrt04,  and  Curate  of  ScarlHirongh,  )I«I&-1)I7II) 
reii  ives  Into  Ills  House  a  limited  niiinlier  of  UOYS  to  prepare  fur  Eton  and  the  other  Publlo 
Si'liools  for  tlic  Cii  n  Service,  &e.  Having  Just  aniiexvu  the  House  adjoining  his  own  to  ocoom- 
inodiitc  Koine  new  Itovs,  lio  has  some  oddttloual  Vacancies — For  Terms,  &c.,  address,  Uelgravo 
Ciis.viit,  S.iirlioioiigli.^^  ,  . 

1j"'REN('n. — (y'onvorsation,   Rendinp,    Snecinl    I-KSSONS  oa 
-      IVonuiulntloii-Translatlon-Conespondenee,  bj  Dr.  CI.AIIDDN,  I'arisinn,  44;l  Slralld 
fOpp<i.lte  the  Chnring  Cross  SInllonl.    Or.  CI.AIIDON  is  M  l),  of  I'nris,  and  M.ILC.S.  of  | 
England, Mid  luu  liad  ten  years  successful  experience  in  Icaehlnif,  List  ol  rclvnucvii  soul  fret. 


April  26,  1873.] 


The  Saturday  He  view. 


ARTISTS'    GENERAL    BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION, 

for  Oic  Relief  of  Distressed  Artists,  their  Widows,  and  OrphaiiB.  rnsiilnil-Sn  FKANCIS 
GRANT.  P.R.A.  The  Right  lion.  Sir  ROBERT  J.  COl.I.IER  will  president  a  DINiNKR.  to  he 
held  at  Willia's  Rooms,  St.  James's,  on  Saturday,  May  10,  in  aid  of  the  Funds  of  this 
Institution.  The  cost  of  the  Dinner,  including  Wines,  £1  Is — Tickets  can  he  obtained  froni 
the  Stewards  or  Officers  of  tlie  Society,  who  also  will  receive  notice  ot  Donations,  to  be 
ftnjiounced  at  the  Dinner. 

JOHN  EVERETT  MILLAIS,  R.A.,  Hon.  Secretary. 
PHILIP  CHARLES  HARDWICK.  Treaaurtr. 
FREDERIC  W.  MAYNARD,  Assistant-.Semtary. 
!4  Old  Bond  Street.  W. 

RT-UNION  of  LONDON.— The  ANNUAL  GENERAL 


A 


MEETING  will  be  held  in  the  Royal  Adelphi  Theatre,  on  Tuesdoy.  April  29.  at  Ilalf- 
rast  Eleven  for  Twelve  o'clock  precisely,  by  the  kind  permission  of  Benjamin  Wku.stku. 
Esq..  for  the  purpose  ot  receiving  the  Council's  Report,  and  for  the  Distribution  of  the  Amount 
tubtcribcd  for  the  Puichase  of  Works  of  Art  for  the  Year  1873. 


Ml  'West  Stnnd. 


LEWIS  POCOCK,  Kaon.  Sea,. 
E.  E.  ANTROBUS,  > 


ROYAL   LITERARY    FUND.— The  EIGHTY-FOURTH 
AJN'NI'^'ERSARY  DINNER  of  the  Corporation  will  take  place  in  Freemasons'  Hall, 
on  Wednesday.  .May  2H. 
The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE.  M.P..  in  the  Chair. 
The  Stewards  will  be  announced  in  future  advertisements. 
lOJohn  Street.  Adelphi,  W.C.  OCTAVIAN  BLEWITT,  S.mtnr:/. 

CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Two.  £.=^0 :  Six.  £40  ;  Four,  £20.  Election,  Second  week  in  May — Apply  to  the  Secre- 
TARY.  The  QjUege.  Cheltenham.  

TRINITY     COLLEGE,     Glenalmond,    Perth,  N.B. 
JTnr&H-Rev.  R.  THORNTON.  D.D.  Oxon. 
A  School  on  the  model  of  the  greater  Public  Schools  of  England.   Terms  (including  every 
necessary  expense  I.  HO  and  90  Guineas,  according  to  age.   There  is  also  a  Tlieological  Depart- 
ment, for  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders.   Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  The  Wakuen. 

EOSSALL  SCHOOL. 
fyHE  NORTHERN  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND  SCHOOL  at 

ROSSALL  is  now  enterins  on  the  thirtieth  year  of  its  institution.  Its  success  has  amply 
justified  the  views  of  the  oriy;inal  promoters.  Having  both  a  Classical  and  Modern  Department 
it  has  produced  a  long  list  of  Honours  at  the  Universities,  at  the  Military,  Legal,  and  Medical 
Examinations,  while  the  cost  of  the  Education  has  been  considerably  below  that  of  any  school 
of  a  similar  standing  in  England. 

Situate  on  the  Sea-shore  and  apart  from  any  town  or  village,  it  enjoys  an  immunity  from  con- 
tamination, moral  and  physical,  in  which  it  stands  pre-eminent. 

The  Council  propose  to  raise  the  numbers  from  the  present  average  of  300  to  350,  to  which 
number  the  School  is  to  be  limited. 

Terms  inclusive) :  Clergymen's  Sons,  with  Nominations,  47  Guineas— without,  57  Guineas  ; 
Laymen's  Sons,  »ilh  Xominations,  60  Guineas— without,  70  Guineas. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  Rev.  Robert  Henniker,  Head-Master. 

fyHE  LADIES'  COLLEGE,   Grosvenor    Square,  SOUTH- 

AMPTON.  Founded  by  the  Hampshire  Association  for  Promoting  Female  Edu- 
cation. PatrOTls— The  Bishop  of  WINCHESTER;  Viscount  EVERSLEY  ;  Lord  NORTH- 
BROOK.  /"rfcsiV/enf—The  Right  Hon.  W.  COWPER-TEMPLE.  M.P.  The  SPRING 
TER.M  commences  May  1.  Applications  for  the  Prospectus  and  for  Entries  may  be  addressed 
to  the  HoxoHAKY  Secuetaey,  or  to  the  Lady  Principal,  Miss  Daniels. 

HE     ABBEY     SCHOOL,    Beckenham,    Kent.  —  Careful 

PREPARATION  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ;  age  from  Eight  to  Fourteen  ;  number 
about  Forty.  Boys  above  Twelve  have  each  a  separate  sleeping  apartment.  Large  playground 
and  detached  infirmary.  Beckenham  is  half  au  hour  by  rail  (London,  Chatham,  and  Dover) 
from  London,  seven  minutes  from  Crystal  Palace,  and  oa  gravel.  Boys  met.  if  desired,  at  any 
London  station.  Summer  Term  begins  May  1  Address,  Rev.  T.  Lloyd  Phillips,  M.A. 

fyRUST  for  carrying  on  the  NORTH  LONDON  COLLEGIATE 

-L  and  CAMDEN  SCHuOL  for  GIRLS.— The  CAMDEN  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  will 
RE-OPEN  Monday.  April  2S.  The  NORTH  LONDON  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL  for 
GIRLS  will  RE-OI'EN  on  Wednesday,  April  30.  

THE  HARTLEY  INSTITUTION,  Southanpton.— In  the 
Department  of  General  I.^iterature  and  Science,  CANDIDATES  are  prepared  for  the 
Indian  Engineering  College,  and  all  other  Public  Competitive  Examinations.  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Engineering  and  Technical  Science,  YOUTHS  are  trained ,  both  Theoretically  and  by 
»  Course  of  Practical  Instruction  in  Laboratories,  Workshops,  and  on  Works  of  actual  Con- 
structionj  for  Engineering,  Architecture,  Surveying,  and  other  Technical  Occupations,  and  tor 
the  Engineering  Service  of  India.  In  the  Department  of  Preliminary  Medical  Education, 
STUDENTS  receive  Instruction  in  the  Elements  of  Medical  Science,  with  opportunities  for 
Dispensing  and  Hospital  Practice — For  Prospectus,  address  The  Librarian. 

XJIGHFIELD  SCHOOL,  Weston-super-Mare.— Conducted  by 

-'--^  a  Wrangler,  assisted  by  a  Graduate  in  Classical  Honours,  Terms,  £81.  Specially 
adapted  for  delicate  Boys  Address,  George  Heppel.  M.A. 

PRIVATE  TUITION.— UNIVERSITY,  ARMY,    &c.— An 

OXFORD  M.A. .  who  has  successfully  prepared  backward  Pupils  for  the  above  Exami- 
nations, will  have  ONE  VACANCY  after  Easter.  Healthy,  bracing  neighbourhood. 
References  to  Noblemen  and  others.  Terms;  under  Sixteen,  120  Guineas;  above  Sixteen,  150 
Guineas  per  annum. — Address,  the  Vicar,  Ingleby  Greenhow,  Northallerton. 

A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TUTOR,  who  has  been  successful  in 

preparing  backward  Pupih  for  Eton,  the  Civil  Service.  Hitchin.  &c..  desires  an  addi- 
Uonal  VISITING  ENGAOE.MENT.—Address,  TnTOB.  Ill  Abingdon  Road.  Kensington,  W. 


nnUTORSHIP.- M.A.,  Oxford,  is  anxious  to  obtain  a  PRIVATE 

TUTORSHIP,  Resident  or  otherwise.  The  highest  references  can  be  had  both  from 
School  and  College — Address,  M.A.,  care  of  Messrs.  Wheeler  &  Co.,  Booksellers,  High  Street, 
Oxford.  

THE  HARTLEY  INSTITUTION,  Southampton.  —  The 
Council  renuire  the  Services  of  a  GENTLEMAN  to  undertake  the  SUPERVISION 
of  the  MUSEUM  and  LIBRARY  of  the  Institution,  and  to  act  as  its  Secretary.  Salary  fl50. 
Further  information  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  PaiscIPAl,,  at  the  Institution. 

TROVER     COLLEGE.— WANTED,  a  '  MATHEMATICAL 

MASTER,  to  commence  work  on  May  1.  Salary,  £150  a  year.  The  privilege  of 
opening  a  Boarding  House  within  a  year  would  be  granted  to  a  gentleman  of  suitable  age  and 
experience  Apply  to  the  Head-Master,  Dover  College. 

ANTED,  a  GIRLS'  or  MIXED  SCHOOL,  by  an  experienced 

rProbationary)  Certificated  MISTRESS.    London  or  Suburbs  preferred.  Good 
— Addr<  ■"'    ■     "        -  ■  -    •     -    ■  -  - 


w 


testimonials,  &c. 


Ireas,  E.  S.  W.,  33  Market  Street,  Caledonian  Road,  London,  N. 


HYDROPATHY.— SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  HiU. 
PAi/^ician—Dr.  EDWARD  LANE.  M.A. .  M.D.  Edin.   Turkish  Bathe.  Consulta- 
tions dally  (Saturday  excepted)  at  7  Princes  Street,  Hanover  Square,  from  Ten  till  Twelve. 

RIGHTON.  —  BEDFORD   HOTEL.  —  Every  endeavour  is 

made  to  render  this  Hotel  eaualto  its  long-existingrepute.  Spacious  Coffee  Room  for 
Lftdies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea-Water  Service  in  the  Hotel.— Communications  to  The 
Mahaoer,  Bedford  Hotel  Company,  Limited. 


THE  GRANVILLE  PIOTEL,  St.  Lawrence-on-Sea.— 
Ramvate  the  nearest  Station  on  both  Lines.  One  of  the  most  eletrant,  commodious, 
and  comfortable  Hotels  in  the  Kingdom.  Hydropathic,  Turkish,  Ozone.  Saline,  Plunge,  and 
other  Baths  in  the  Hotel. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  of  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  IRELAND, 
FRANCE,  SPAIN,  SWITZERLAND,  ITALY,  INDIA,  CANADA,  the  EAST, 
•nd  many  other  Places.  ,      „  .  „. 

Portraits  of  Celebrities.     Photoi[raph»  from  Celebrated  Pictures. 
May  be  seen  and  selected  from  at 
MARION  t  CO.'S,  !2  AND  Z)  SOHO  SQUARE. 
Collections  of  Photographs,  la:.,  completed,  arranged,  mounted,  remounted,  titled,  and 
bound.  Catalogues  on  application.  


pRfeME  de    la   CREME  (the  New  Court  Note  Paper), 

^  maflefrom  CharU  Perfecta.  Itegistercd.— The  Publlcarc  respectfully  CAUTIONED  that 
Ihe  NEW  C'iCRT  NOTE  PAPER  IS  to  be  had  only  of  .TENNER  &  KNE  W8TUB,  to  the 


Ooeen,  Heraldic  Engravers  and  Stationers  by  S|«cial  Appoiatments  to  their  Royal  IIiKhneiscs 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  Spesimen.  of  Monograms,  Sta-""'""  <^"i-'  P«rf<...t» 
free — a  Ht.  James's  Street,  and  BB  Jermyn  Street.  S.W.  


w 


HAT  WILL  this  COST  to  PRINT?— A  Packet  con- 

taining  information  for  Authors  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
R.  BAKP.ETT  «  SONS,  13  MARK  LANE  LONDON. 


T'HE    AGRA    BANK,    Limited.  —  Established    in  1838. 

CAPITAL,  tl.mo.ooo. 
Head  Ofpior— NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 
BaANOUBHia  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Mailras,  Kurrachce,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 
Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Olhcc  on  the  Termscustomary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  t'    Credit  Balance  does  nut  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  tor  hxcd  periods  on  the  following  terms,  vir.: 

Atl  percent,  per  ann..  subject  tfj  Vi  months'  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 
For  shorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  excliauge  of  the  day  ou  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  freeof 
extra  charge;  and  Apjjroved  Bills  purchased  or  aent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  ctfected  in  British  and  l''oreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  name  unilertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army.  Navy  .and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Busiuess  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON,  C/iai'rman. 

fyHE  SCOTTISH  IxMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY^ 

L0ND0N_2  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 
GLASGOW—SO  WEST  GEORGE  STREET. 
For  Fire.  Life,  and  Annuities. 

Life  Assurances  with  or  witliout  participation  in  Profits. 

Non-Forfeiture  Assurances  Tables  are  prepared  showing  the  terms  hy  which,  at  any  time 

after  the  expiry  of  Three  Years,  the  Company's  ordinary  Life  Policies  may  be  surrendered,  or 
Paid-up  Assurances  on  a  liberal  scale  allowea  in  lieu  thereof, 

H.  AMBROSE  SUITU,  Secretary  and  Actuary. 

GENERAL      ASSUR.\NCE  COMPANY. 
CUIEF  OFFICE-62  KING  WILLIAM  STREET.  LONDON,  E.C. 
Established  1837.      CAPITAL.  il.OOU.OOO. 
The  public  estimation  of  this  Office  is  shown  in  the  rapid  and  continuous  increase  in  its  Life 
business,  as  set  forth  in  the  Reports  and  Statements,  which  may  be  had  on  application  at  the 
Chief  Office,  or  any  of  the  Branches. 

GEORGE  SCOTT  FREEMAN,  Secretary. 

A  G  L  E         I  N  S  U  R  A  N  C  E         C  0  M'pXiTy. 

Established  1807.   (For  Lives  only.) 
79  PALL  MALL,  LONDON. 

GEORGE  HUMPHREYS,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 

P  H  CE  N  I  X         F~I  R  E        0~F  F  I  C  E~, 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS.  LONDON  ESTABLISHED  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurancesetiected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL  1  <;,„etnrlf, 
 JOHN  J.  BROO.MFIELD  ]  Secretaries. 

TMPERIAL     EIRE     INSURANCE  COMPANY', 

Established  1803. 

1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.G.,  and  16  and  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.   PAID  UP  AND  INVESTED,  £700,000. 

 JAMES  UOlAjA-nV),  Superintendent. 

OSS  of  LIFE  or  LIMB,  -with  the  consequent  LOSS  of 

TIME  and  MONEY,  caused  by  Accidents  of  all  kinds,  provided  for  by  a  Policy  of  the 
RAILWAY  PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 
An  Annual  Payment  of  £3  to  £6  5s.  insures  £1 .000  at  Death,  or  an  allowance  at  the  rate 
of  £6  per  Week  for  Injury, 
Offices  :  64  CORNHILL  and  10  REGENT  STREET. 
 WILLIAM  J.  VIAN.  Secretary. 

INVESTMENTS.— Why  is  so  much  Money  Lost  by  Speculators 
and  Investors  and  cained  by  others  ?  and  can  from  Ten  to  Fifteen  per  Cent,  he  made  of 
Money  with  anything  like  salety  to  the  Investor  ?— The  future  of  Grand  Trunk  Kailway— 
Should  Railway  Stocks  be  Bonuht  or  Sold  ?— An  Item  concerning  Foreign  and  Home  Mines — 
See  REYNOLDS'S  SELECT  LIST  of  INVESTMENTS  for  APRIL.  Forwarded  gratis,  ou 
application  to  JohnB.  Keysolds,  70  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  London,  E.C. 

R"  'ODRIGUES'    MONOGRAMS,    ARMS,     CRESTS,  and 
ADDRESSES  Designed,  and  Steel  Dies  Engraved  as  Gems. 
RAISED,  RUSTIC,  GROTESQUE,  and  ECCENTRIC  MONOGRAMS  artistically  de- 
signed for  any  combination  of  Letters.   NOTE  PAPER  and  ENVELOPES  Stamped  in  Colour 
Relief,  and  brilliantly  Illuminated  in  Gold,  Silver,  and  Colours,  in  the  highest  Style  of  Art, 
VISITING  CARD-PLATE  elegantly  engraved,  and  100  Superfine  Cards  printed  for  4s.  6d. 
At  HENRY  RODRIGUES',  42  PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 

DENT  &  CO.,  61  strand,  W.C,  and  34  Royal  Exchange,  E.C, 

•  Manufacturers  of  CHRONOMETERS,  WATCHES,  ASTRONOiMICAL,  HOUSE 
and  TURRET  CLOCKS,  to  Her  Majesty,  and  H.R.II.  the  Prince  of  Wales;  Makers  of  the 
Great  Clock  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  of  the  New  Standard  Clock  of  the  Royal 
Observatory,  Greenwich.   Catalogues  on  application. 

E.  DENT  Si  CO.,  61  Strand,  34  and  35  Royal  Exchange  (adjoining  Lloyd's),  and  the  Factory, 
Savoy  Street,  Strand,  London. 

ONDON    &    RYDER,    Diamond     Merchants.— Wedding- 

Bracelets,  Wedding  Necklaces,  and  Wedding  Presents  of  every  description.  Brides- 
maids'Lockets,  of  new  and  original  Designs;  with  a  large  variety  of  Diamond  Ornaments  of 
artistic  merit,  in  the  best  possible  taste  and  of  sterling  excellence,  at  Messrs.  LONDON  & 
KYDER'S,  Diamond  Merchants,  17  New  Bond  Street,  corner  of  Clifford  Street. 

A  LUMINIUM  WATCHES,~£riir^riOs,,  £f  15s.,  £2  2s. 

-^-^  Marvellous  Timekeepers.  Machine  made.  Same  as  supplied  by  us  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  Illustrations,  Tliree  Stamps  MILLIKIN  U  LAWLEY,  168  Strand. 

ECHI'S  DRESSING  BAGS^d  CASES,  DESPATCH 

BOXES.  Tourists'  Writing  Cases,  Jewel  Cases.  Writing  Desks.  Parisian  Productions, 
Library  Sets  in  Medixval  and  Leather,  Albums,  Cases  of  Fine  Cutlery,  Scissors,  Razors,  Table 
Knives,  the  Magic  Razor  Strop  and  Paste,  at  MECHI'S.112  Regent  Street,  W.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  post  free.   Established  ia27.   City  Prices  charged  for  Cash. 

xnENDERS,     STOVES,     KITCHEN    RANGES,  FIRE- 

-I-  IRONS,  and  CHIMNEY-PIECES.- Buyers  of  the  above  are  requested,  before  finally- 
deciding,  to  visit  the  SHOW-ROOMS.  They  contain  such  an  assortment  of  Fenders,  Stovea» 
Ranges,  Chimney-pieces,  Fire-irons,  and  General  Ironmongery  as  cannot  be  approached  else- 
where, either  for  variety,  novelty,  beauty  of  design,  or  exquisitencss  of  workmanship,  or  price. 

Black  Register  Stoves    from    9s.  9d.  to  £9  .'is. 

Bright  ditto,  with  Ormolu  Ornaments  from  £3  12s.  to  £33  lOs. 

Bronzed  Fenders  from        4s.  to  £.■)  12s. 

Steel  and  Ormolu  Fenders   from      £2  173.  to  £'25. 

Chimney-pieces  from    £1  lOs.  to  £100. 

Fire-irons  (Set  of  Three)  from       4s.  to  £S  lOs. 

pOAL  SCOOPS.— WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  has  400  different 

Patterns  of  COAL  SCOOPS  on  SHOW,  of  which  he  invites  inspection.  The  Prices  vary 
from  23.  4d.  to  l-'jOs.  Plain  Black  open  Scoops,  from  23.  4d. ;  do.  do.,  zinc- lined,  from  5s.  3d. ; 
covered  Box  Scoops,  from  6s. ;  ditto,  with  Hand-Scoop,  from  12s.  6d. ;  do.  do.,  with  fancy 
ornamentation,  from  14s.  ;  highly  finished  and  ornamented,  and  fitted  with  imitation  ivory 
handles,  from  22s.  to  150s.  'There  is  also  a  choice  selection  of  Wooden  Coal  Boxes,  with  iron 
and  brass  mountings. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appointment,  to  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE,  containing  upwards  of  y50  Illustrations  of  hie 

unrivalled  Stock,  with  List  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  30  large  Show-rooms,  postage  free  

39  Oxford  Street,  W. ;  1 .  1  A,  2.  3  and  4  Newman  Street ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry's  Place ;  and  I 
Newman  Yard,  London,  W,  The  Cost  of  delivering  Goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  orf' the 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will  always  undertake 
delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 

xpiLMER  &  SON'S   EASY    CHAIRS  and  COUCHES.— 

The  largest  assortment  in  the  kingdom,  comprising  all  the  Designs  for  which  they  have 
been  celebrated  for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  also  all  the  Newest  Patterns,  combining  grace, 
elegance.  an<l  comfort.  Five  Hundred  different  Patterns  always  in  Stock.  New  Designs  are 
being  almoiit  daily  added.  All  are  of  the  best  quality  and  marked  in  plain  figures.— Show- 
RoomH  and  Galleries.  31  and  32  Berners  Street.  London,  W. 

Q  MEE'S     DESIGNS    of  FURNITURE    and  of 

O  IRON  and  BRASS  BEDSTEADS. 

A  New  and  Revised  Edition  of  this  Work  is  now  issued. 
In  a  size  convenient  for  transmission  by  post,  and  will  be  forwarded,  on  application,  by 
W.  A.  &  S.  SMEE, 
6  FINSBURY  PAVEMENT,  LONDON.   

GTAINED   GLA'SS  WINDOWS  and    CHURCH  DECO- 

RATIONS  HEATON,  BUTLER,  «i  BAYNE,  Garrick  Street,  Covent  Garden, 

London.  Prize  Medal, London  and  Paris. 
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ISSUE  OF  3,500  TWELVE  AND  A-HALF  PER  CENT.  PREFERRED 

SHARES  OF  £10  EACH,  OF 

^HE  NATIVE  lEON  OEE  COMPANY,  Limited. 


Incorporated  under  "  The  Companies  Acts,  1?62  and  18G7." 

CAPITAL  £50,000,  IN  5,000  SHARES  OF  £10  EACH, 

For  3.500  of  which  (being  the  Preference  Share  Capital)  applications  will  be  received. 

These  Shares  will  be  entitled  to  a  Preference  Dividend  out  of  profits  up  to  12J  per  cent,  per 
annum.  The  remaining  1,5U0  Shares  which  are  to  be  issued  in  part  payment  for  fhe  properties 
will  then  be  entitled  to  rank  for  Dividend  up  to  12A^  per  cent.  i)er  annum,  after  wliich  the 
balance  of  profits  will  be  divided  ratcably  among  the  whole  Share  Capital. 

The  12^  per  cent,  is,  however,  guaranteed  on  the  Preferenoe  Shares  by  the  Vendors  from 
April  1  to  December  31,  1373.  The  Mines  are  in  wurkintr  operation  and  about  to  make  returns 
of  Ore,  and  when  fully  developed  are  expected  to  yield  the  profit  anticipated  in  this  Prospectus. 

Shares  payable.  £1  p«r  Share  on  Application  ;  £3  per  Share  on  Allotment ;  £3  per  Share  two 
months  attev  Allotment ;  and  £3  per  Share  four  muiillis  after  Allotment.  With  tlie  oi4ian  to 
pay  up  in  fuXL  ob  AJiotmeat,  when  the  Dividend  of  I'J^  per  oeut.  will  accrue  on  £10  per  Share. 

Directors. 

Sir  HOWARD  KLITBm^TSTOWE.  Bart.,  D.C.L..,  CAmVfTwrfi.  formerly  Director  of  the  South- 

Eastern  Unlvaj  Ccanpany,  Athenaeum  Club,  London,  S.  W. 
HENRY  ROBERT  ADDISON,  Esq.,  F.H.G.S.,  39  Westboume  Park  Villas.  Bayswater, 

London.  W. 

JAMES  MONCRIEFF,  Esq.,  Merchant,  Grove  House,  Bolton,  near  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 
EDWARD  SMITH.  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  and  J.P.  for  Derbyshire,  140  Harley  Street,  Cavendish 
Square,  London ,  S. W. 

JAMES  SAUNDERS,  Esq.,  Iron  Ore  Merchant,  &i  Darlington  Street.  Wolverhampton. 

BanJcers. 

THE  CONSOLIDATED  BANK,  Limited,  52  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.G. 
Solicitors. 

Messrs.  SAUNDERS  &  HA'^^SFORD,  36  Carey  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. 
A  uclitors. 

Messrs.  BARNARD,  CLARKE,  McLEAN,  St  CO.,  Accountants,  3  Lothbury,  E.G. 
Secretary  (pro  tern.)— Mr.  BENJAMIN  T.  JENKINS, 
Offices— 17  GRACECHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 


1.  This  Company  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acqinring  and  carryin:?  on  the  well-known 
Red  Hematite  Iron  Ore  Mines  of  Fawton,  the  Brown  Hematite  and  Magnetic  Iron  Ore  Mines 
of  Smallacombe  now  in  working  operation,  and  the  Atlas  Tin  Mine  adjoining  the  latter 
property,  from  the  wliole  of  which,  when  fiUly  developed,  it  is  estimated  that,  at  the  present 
value  of  the  minerals,  a  profit  of  upwards  of  i'i'j.OOi)  a  year  may  be  realized.  The  Directors  do 
not,  however,  anticipate  this  return  for  tlie  year  3S73,  a  tew  months  being  required  to  complete 
the  works  in  hand.  A  minimum  Dividend  at  the  rate  of  12i  per  cent,  per  annum  is  however 
guaranteed  on  the  Preference  Shares  from  April  1  to  December  31,  1873. 

2.  The  Iron  Ore  raised  from  the  Iron  Mines  is  of  three  classes— the  Red  Hematite  Csimilar  to 
the  Cumberland  Ore),  the  Brown  Hematite,  and  the  JIasnetic  Ores,  and  according  to  past 
produce  and  analysis  is  of  exceedingly  rich  character.  The  Tin  Ore  is  also  of  a  rich  quality, 
Bhowing  a  high  percentage  of  metal. 

3.  The  following  is  the  result  of  a  recent  analysis  of  specimens  of  the  Ores  made  by  Professor 
White  : 

Red  Hematite  Ore. 

Peroxide  of  L'Qn   84"00  Metallic  Iron  53"8  p.  c. 

Silica   8"50 

Lime   2*55 

Alumina,  &c   5"  16 

BnowN-  Hematite  Ore. 

Peroxide  and  Protoxide  of  Iron    8f)'00  Hetalliclron  62'G  p.  c. 

Silica   7*30 

Alumina.  &c   3'70 

Magnutio  Ore. 

Peroxide  64  p.  c,  Protoxide  37  p.  c   9V0D  Metallic  Iron  65'8  p.  c. 

Silica    4'00 

Lime   I'lU 

Alumina,  &c   3*36 

Tin  Ore. 

Tin   33  per  cent. 

4.  These  mineral  properties  arc  favourably  situated.  The  fir^t  being  within  three  miles  of 
the  convenient  shipping  port  of  Wadebiid;:o  in  Cornwall,  and  tlie  second  within  tiiroc  miles  of 
Bovey  Trace y  Kailway  Station.  Devon,  ironi  where  the  ore  can  be  conveyed  to  the  ports  of 
Tcigumouth  or  Dartmouth,  and  shipped  to  all  parts. 

h.  The  leases  under  which  tlie  Mines  arc  held  are  three  in  number,  that  of  the  Red  Hematite 
being  for  21  years  from  September  2Si.  la/l,  at  a  nominal  dead  rent  of  £lno  a  year,  merging  into 
a  Royalty  of  nd.  per  ton  on  the  (^rcs  raised  ;  of  tho  Brown  Hematite  and  Magnetic  Mines  for  42 
years  from  September  2'i,  1872,  at  a  nominal  dead  rent  ol'  £100  a  year,  merging  into  a  Royalty  of 
is.  per  ton  on  the  Ores  raised;  andof  the  Tin  Mines  for  -12  years  from  June  2-1.  1872.  at  a  nominal 
dead  rent  of  £2i)  a  year,  mergitiir  into  a  Royalty  or  dues  of  1-ldth  of  the  Tin  Ores  raised.  It 
will  be  observed  therefore  that  the  several  Mines  are  held  for  Ion;;  unexpired  terms,  and  on 
favourable  conditions. 

6.  The  Directors  intimate  that  in  the  event  of  any  intending  investor  being  desirous  of  having 
the  Mines  inspected  previous  to  taking  an  interest  in  the  Comiwiny,  every  facility  will  he  aftbrded 
for  doing  m,  and  samples  of  the  Ores  mnv  he  seen,  and  every  information  regarding  the  Com- 
pany will  be  given,  on  application  to  the  SECitHTAUY  at  the  Othces. 

7.  The  Iron  Mines  have  yielded  large  quantities  of  Ore  in  past  workings,  although  they  have 
been  hut  partially  wrought,  and  tlie  Tin  Mine  yielded  rich  Tin  Ore,  when  last  worked,  at  a 
very  shallow  depth  from  surface.  At  this  period  the  price  of  Tin  was  very  much  below  its  pre- 
sent market  value,  arul  the  Proprietors  were  unable,  from  want  ol"  capital,  to  pi-ovide  the  neces- 
sary power  to  extend  their  ojicrations. 

8.  A  considerable  expenditure  has  been  recently  made  at  the  Pawton  and  Smallacombe 
Mined,  at  the  former  of  which  a  larjrc  ami  powLrfiil  Steimi-Pnmping  i^Ingine  equal  to  Ui4  liorse- 
power  has  been  erected,  a  Drawing  Engine  for  lif  ting  the  Ore  capable  of  raising  200  tons  per 
<lay.  as  alsw  Fitting.  Carpenters',  and  Smiths'  Shops,  Account  House,  Store  and  ChanL'ing 
HouHej*  and  Stabling  coinplelc.  buRiricnt  for  tlic  purposes  of  a  large  and  continuous  out-|uit  of 
Iron  <-)re.  At  Smallacombe.  wliicli  is  an  open  (piarry  working,  levels  have  been  driven  and  are 
now  being  extended  on  the  bedd  and  veins  uf  Ore  in  order  to  open  up  permanent  supplies. 

y.  At  the  Atlas  Tin  Mine  it  is  proposed  to  carry  out,  as  far  as  may  appear  necessary,  the 
recommendations  contained  in  a  Report  of  the  late  C;i|)tain  CiiAitr.KS  Thomas  (the  Manai,'er  of 
the  celebrated  Doleoath  Tin  Alinc),  and  when  tliiswork  is  comi;leted,  lie  expressed  an  opinion 
that  a  return  of  ten  tons  of  Tin  per  month  might  be  anticipated,  which  at  the  present  prices 
should,  with  economical  working,  yield  a  proJlt  of  £10  per  ton. 

10.  Tho  Dircotorw  will  proeood  forthwith  to  appoint  a  thoroughly  prnctical  and  oompetent 
Manager,  who  ihall  be  rcipontiible  for  tlie  proper  aud  vigorous  development  of  the  Mines,  and 
they  will,  it' it  be  found  pructicatilc,  iar^ue  A  SUtenicnt  or  Return  to  tlu:  Shareholdera  every  three 
mouttui  Bhowing  the  progress  made  and  the  proJit:i  rcaitseed. 

H.  An  Aerccmcnt  Ima  been  cntcrfd  Into  for  the  aoqnlflitlon  of  the  Mines.  Engines,  Mnchincry 
Plant,  and  other  proiiorty,  under  which  the  Company  has  entered  into  po^'scssinu  and  assumed 
working  onorationa  afl  from  January  I,  IS?.**.  This  Agreement  in  niiirfc  lietwien  the  \\v<\  of 
England  Mineral  Company  of  the  one  p;irt.  repru^ontcd  by  \Vn,i,iAM  Hhnuy  Hoskino  as 
Mieir  A'^crit.  and  IlKN.iAMiN  THOMAS  JitNKlNS  lor  and  on  behiilfof  TriR  Nativk  IrtoN  OriE 
COMi'ANV.  Limited,  of  tbo  other  part,  and  in  dsited  the  KJtli  dny  of  December,  lft72.  Tho 
Ciniidcration  to  be  paid  W  I,60l»  fViIly  paid-up  deft-rred  Shares  of  the  Company,  and  Twenty-five 
Thousand  pounds  in  money.  Tho  Agreement,  together  with  tlic  Memorandum  and  Artiolos  ol' 
AMociation,  may  be  iuipccted  at  tlio  Oflloes. 

12.  The  Dircetorn  invite  a  careful  perusal  of  the  detailed  Reports  nccomi^anying  the  Pro- 
imectnH.  which  irivc  full  information  as  to  tlie  character,  extent,  and  prudnetive  capabilities  of 
tho  Minei.  and  thcao  Reports  are  from  men  whose  local  repute  and  ability  will  bear  the  highest 
InvuitiKatioD. 

13.  Anplimtion^  for  Sharcn  to  he  made  In  the  form  accompanying  the  Proipcctui,  which  may 
be  UmaI  from  the  SitcHiiTAitY,  Qaukerw,  aud  Audiloru.  Where  no  ullotmentis  made, the  dcpowt 
paid  will  be  fiortliwith  retfirncd. 

London.  April  10,  Ih73. 


JNNS     OF     COUET     HOTEL,  Limited. 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies'  Acts,  18C2  and  1867, 
by  which  the  Liability,  ot  the  Shareholders  is  limited  to  the  amount 
of  their  Shares. 


CAPITAL,  £100.000,  in  5,000  Shares  of  £20  each. 

No  Payment  required  on  Application. 

£2  per  Share  payable  on  Allotment.   It  is  not  intended  to  call  up  more  than 
£10  per  Share. 


THE  NATIVE  IRON  OKE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FORM  or  Arri.ICATION. 
(To  1)0  rolnlnijil  liy  tho  Dankom.) 
To  the  Dirri  lvrt  uf  llv.  h  on  Ore  C'omjjaiiv,  Limited. 

OB!«Tr,KMr:s_nnvinir  pi.W  In  your  Ilrmlu  r«  Hio  Sum  of  i:  bclne  jCl  per 

Bharoon  iktichi,  y,,  •.  trr  i  "1,™  ,|'  an  I'nHi.of  Tiin  Nativk  Iron  Onn 

COMIMKY,  Mmllnl.  I  rii|iioil  y  "  i  ■    l  l.ml  ni'.nilrar  nf  hlinrc.i  and  1  licrcliv  iiarcc  tu 

uxoiil  llu!  winf,  ur  iwy  rmalli  i  muy  [x  ullntuil  to  mo.  and  tu  luy  tlio  baliuico 

duo  tlicrooii,  BccordliiK  tutlic  l'  <  i  totua,  clakil  April  III.  IH73. 

r      i'lii  (ifaiiy)  

I 'I'll   H71I. 

Hli;nature  

I  deitre  to  p»y  up  In  lull  im  allnlmiMit. 

biuiiuturo  


Directors. 

L.  BISHOP,  Esq.,  Regent  Hotel,  Leamington. 
JAMES  W.  CLAYTON,  Esq.,  Sunnyside,  Hampton. 

JOHN  HALL,  Esq.,  Great  Western  Hotel,  Birmingham,  President  o£  Hotel- 
Keepers'  Association. 
T.  C.  BROWN  WESTHEAD,  Esq.,  London,  and  Stoke-upon-Trent. 
WILLIAM  HEATHCOTE,  Esq.,  Staud.ard  Brewery,  Manchester. 

Bankers. 

LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER  BANK,  and  their  Branches. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  BANKING  COMPANY,  Limited,  Birmingham. 

THE  MANCHESTER  AND  COUNTY  BANK,  Limited,  Manchester. 

Solicitor. 

JOHN  HOLMES,  Esq.,  34  Clements'  Lane,  London. 
Aiiditor. 

THOMAS  DENCE,  Esq.  (Messrs.  William  Edwards  &  Co.),  PnUic  Accountant, 
King  Street,  Cheapside. 

Manager  and  Secretary— '^x.  JOHN  EOSSALL. 

Offices— INNS  OF  COURT  HOTEL,  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


PROSPECTUS. 

This  Company  is  formed  to  purchiise  the  important  property  known  as  The  InN'S 
OP  Court  Hotel,  Holborn,  with  the  option  of  acquiring  the  unfinished  building 
connected  therewith  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  in  close  proximity  to  the  new  Palace  of 
Justice,  now  in  course  of  erection. 

The  Hotel  has  recently  undergone  extensive  alterations,  under  fhe  superintendence 
of  the  Architects,  Messrs.  Lockwood  &  Mawson,  and  is  now  in  the  highest  state  of 
efficiency.  The  Furniture  and  Fittings  have  also  been  thoroughly  restored  and 
renewed.  The  Property,  which  is  built  upon  the  Fire-proof  system,  contains  Lifts, 
One  Hundred  and  Thirty  Bed  Rooms,  Coffee,  Billiard,  and  Smoking  Rooms,  suites 
of  Private  Apartments,  Booms  for  Arbitration  Meetings,  and  a  grand  Interior 
Court,  which  is  not  equalled  in  this  country.  This  great  Hotel  now  compares  most 
favourably  with  any  First-class  Hotel  in  London. 

It  is  well  known  that  superior  Hotel  accommodation  is  deficient  in  London,  more 
especially  in  tliis  district.  The  leading  Hotels  are  constantly  being  extended  and 
still  fail  to  meet  the  growing  demand,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  development  of 
railway  traffic,  of  which  London  is  the  great  centre. 

It  is  a  matter  of  public  notoriety  that,  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the 
entire  Property  was  sold  lost  year  for  less  than  one-third  its  cost.  The  Midland 
Land  Corporation  were  the  purchasei's,  and  in  their  hands,  by  a  largo  and  judicious 
expenditure  of  capital,  the  aspect  of  the  Hotel  has  been  entirely  changed. 

A  Post  Office  has  been  recently  established  inside  the  Hotel.  In  conjunction 
I  therewith,  dii-ect  telegraphic  commmiication  with  all  parts  of  the  world  has  been 
'  promised  by  the  authorities. 

j  Preliminary  arrangements  have  been  entered  into  to  acquire,  for  the  sum  of 
£.70,000,  a  lease  of  the  Hotel  for  o  tenn  ol  99  years,  at  a  ground  rent  of  £1,M5  per 
annum.  The  Furniture,  Fixtnrcs,  Fittings  and  othor  eft'octa,  upon  which  about 
.^20,000  has  been  expended,  are  to  be  taken  upon  payment  of  tho  sum  of  £10,000,  or 
at  a  valuation  at  the  Company's  option.  The  Company  will  also  have  the  right  of 
acquiring  the  unfinished  building  fronting  Lincoln's  Inn,  communicating  with  the 

'  Hotel,  upon  terms  equally  advantageous. 

I     Looking  to  the  improvements  now  going  on  in  Uio  immcdiiitc  neighbourhood,  and 
j  especially  the  erection  of  the  new  Law  Courts  and  the  extension  of  the  London, 
'  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  to  the  Holborn  Viaduot,  it  is  reasonably  believed  that 
the  properties  now  acquired  by  this  Company  will  rapidly  increase  in  value. 

It  will  bo  rcmomljercd  that  tho  Langham  Hotel  was  purchased  by  a  Joint-Stock 
Company  for  about  half  its  original  cost,  under  circumstances  somewhat  similar 
to  those  above  stated.  Tho  last  Dividend  paid  to  the  Proprietors  in  that  undertaking 
was  at  tho  rate  of  Fifteen  per  cent.,  besides  haudsomo  additions  to  tho  Ecscrvod 
Fuuda. 

The  high  reputation  acquired  by  the  Tnns  op  Court  ITotei.  for  the  character  of 
its  Wines  has  led  to  an  important  trade,  wliioli  is  capable  of  conaidorabio  oxpan- 


Tho  Directors  invito  careful  consideration  and  investigation  of  this  undertaking, 
believing  as  they  do  that,  with  prudent  ami  vigilant  miinnKcinent,  a  sound  mid 
profllablo  investment  Is  oflorod,  based  upon  substantial  and  Imjurovintr  property. 

A  Contract  has  been  entered  into,  dated  April  24,  1873,  betwcon  the  Midland 
Land  and  Investment  Corporation,  Limitod,  of  tho  one  part,  ^nd  John  Ro.ssau,,  ns 
Trustee  for  and  on  boholf  of  this  Company,  of  tlio  other  part.  This,  with  Copies  ot 
the  Moiiioraiidum  and  Articles  ot  Association,  and  of  the  Certlflcatos  as  to  value  ot 
Messrs.  Loukwckid  &  M  awbdn,  and  Mr.  lIuiiiiEiii'  Tiioft.  Stkward,  ot  tho  Fli'iu  ot 
Hunt  ii  Steward,  may  bo  seen  at  tho  Offlces  of  the  Solicitor, 

No  Promotion  Ifoney  will  bo  paid,  and  tho  terms  ot  purchoM  Include  tho  necessary 
costs  of  CBtablUhlng  and  registering  tho  Company. 

Applications  may  bo  sont  to  tho  Manager,  Mr.  Rossall,  at  tho  Hotel ;  to  ths 
Dlroclora,  Solicitors,  or  to  Daukcra. 
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COSTA    RICA    GOLD    MINING  COMPANY, 

Limited. 

CAPITAL  £250.000,  in  35.000  Shares  of  XiO  each,  of  which  9.2i>0  Shares  are  oflered  for 
Subscription.  £1  per  Share  ou  Application  ;  £'i  per  Shure  on  Aiiotmcut. 

Chairman. 

£01CnT?I>  A.  TONTIFEX,  Eiq.  (Messrs,  Pontifei  &  ^ood.  Shoe  Lauc),  Chairman  of  the 
Cape  Copper  Mining  Company. 

Bankers. 

Messrs.  BROWN.  JAXSON.  &  CO..  32  Abchurch  Lane,  E.G. 
Messrs.  COCKS,  BIDDULPH.  &  CO.,  Ifi  Chariner  Cross.  S.W. 
LANCA5>niRE  AND  YORKSniRE  BANK.  King  Street.  Manchester. 
Messrs.  WILLLIM  AVILLIAMS.  BROWN,  S:  CO..  Leeds. 
.Broter*— London  :  W.  GREENWELL  &  CO..  21  Finch  Lane,  E.G. 
Secretary  {pro  (mj.J-STEPHEN  BURSTALL,  Esq. 
Offices:  17  and  IS  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.G. 


AERTDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

Mr.  HlCHABDSrON'9  Report,  which  accompanies  the  Prospectny,  merits  the  careful  pemsnl  of 
intendinc  Investore.  andfarnishes  a  full  ana  complete  detail  of  the  Mines,  their  produce,  atid 
their  capabilities.  At  padres  7  and  8  of  such  Report  will  be  found  his  Estimates  of  the  Profits  to 
be  made  when  the  Mines  are  worked  on  a  Urge  scale  and  with  the  best  modem  appliances. 
Tlrey  me  of  the  most  satisfactory  nature,  and  hold  out  the  prospect  of  very  large  Dividends. 

SIr.RiCHATiDSON  estimates  that— I.  In  the  first  twelve  months  af^er  the  completion  crftheWorfes 
JO.OOO  tons  of  Ore  may  be  raised  from  tlie  present  openings,  yielding  a  net  Protit  (after  paying  the 
cost  of  production  and  reduction)  of  £7  per  ton.  or  £140.000.  2.  That  this  output  may  be  in- 
creased to  the  extent  of  30.000  tons  in  the  second  year,  yielding  a  net  Profit  of  £210,000.  3.  And 
that  in  the  third  year  40,000  tons  of  Ore  may  be  raised,  "Which  would  yield  a  net  Profit  ot 

X2SU.000. 

Copiefroftha Prospectus,  Mr.  RicnATiDSOX*s  Reports. and  Forms-of  Applicationfor  Shares  may 
be  had.  of  the  Biankcrs.  Brokers,  and  Solicitors,  and  at  the  Company's  Olfices. 

COSTA  RICA  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY,  Limited.— 
Jfo*ice  is  hereby  Given,  th»t  the  StTBSCRITTION  LIST  of  this  Company  will  be 
CljOSED  on  Taesday,  the  29th  ittstaut,  ft>r  London,  and  Wednesday,  the  30th  instant,  for  the 
Country.  By  order, 

17  and  18  Comhill.  S.  BURSTALL,  Secrttary. 

pOSTA  RICAN  LEGATION.— Notice  is  liereby  Given,  that 

his  Excelleocy  the  Senor  SAENZ.  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  and  Senor  MANUEL 
PERALTA.the  Secretary  of  Legation  in  London,  have  permitted  the  Directors  to  refer  in- 
tending Investors  to  them,  as  to  the  exceptional  valtie  and  importance  of  the  Mines  acquired  by 

thisComi>aDy.  

S.  BURSTALL,  Secretary, 

CMtft  Rica  Gold  Mining  CompanT,  Limited, 

 17  and  IS  ComhiU.  City.  E.C.   .  

LAITIES'   BEAUTITULLT    MADE  ENAMELLED  KID 
BOOTS,  21  s.  To  Button  or  Klastic  Sides.  Soft  House  Boots,  5s.  6d.  Morocco  or  Linen 
Slippers,  Zi.  6d.  Catalojncs  post  ftee. 

THOMAS  D.  MARSHALL,  192  Oxford  Street,  W. 


FUNERAL     REFORM.— The    LONDON  IfECROPOLIS 
COMPAJIY  conducts  FCXERALS  with  SiMpIlctty  and  *ith  great  Economy.  Pro- 
spectus free  Cliief  OiEcc.  2  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  W.O. 

Cl^ARK'S   PATENT  STEEL  NOISELESS^SHUTTERS, 
Self-Coiling,  Fire  and  Thief  Proof,  can  be  adnpted  to  anv  Window  or  other  Opening. 

Prospectuses  free  CLARK  &  CO.,  Sole  Patentees,  Rathbone  Place,  W. ;  Paris,  Manchester, 

Liverpool. and  Dublin.  

WUE    LITERARY    MACHINE    (Patented),   under  Royal 

Patrona^.  for  holding  a  Book.  Writing-desk. Lamp,  Meals.  &c..  in  any  position,  overa 
Bed.  Sofa,  or  Chair.    Invaluable  to  Students  and  Invalids.    Admirably  adapted  for  India. 
A  most  useful  and  elegant  Gift.  Prices  from  20s.   Drawings  free.  Invalid  Tables,  25s.  each. 
  /.  CARTER.  6A  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portlaad  Street,  London.  

CHOICE  PLANTS.— Collection £1.  Sentsafely  packed  onreceipt 
of  Post  Office  Order.  Half.  lOg.  6  Show  Carnations,  6  do.  Hollyhocks.  6  do.  Dahlias, 
12  Chn'^nthemum^,  12  JEnotlieras.  12  Dianthus.  12  Delphiniums,  12  Geums.  12  Antirrhinums, 
IS^Doiibie  Lychnis.  12  Campanulas,  12  GoMen  Feather,  12  Gladiolus,  12  Autumn  Blooming 
Anemones,  12  Pansles.—HENRY  ALEXANDER,  Florist,  299  Goswell  Road,  E.C. 

K'l  N  A  H  A  N'S    '7'  L  L     .     W  H  I  S  K  Y. 
This  celebrated  and  most  delicions  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH 
"VfHISKrEg.  is  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac 
Brandy.  Kote the  Red  Seal.  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded  '*  Kinahan's  .  LL  .  Whisky." 
Wholesale  Depot.  20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

E~LAZENBY  &  ~S(5N'S~PICKLEs7^UCES,  andrCON- 
•  DIMEXT.S.-E.  LAZENBY  &  SON.  Sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  tiie  Pickles,  Saucei*.  and  Condiments,  so  long  and  favourably  distinguished 
\xy  their  Name,  are  com:A:lled  to  CAUTION  the  Public  against  the  inferior  Preparations 
iniich  arc  put  up  and  laixllcd  in  clo«e  imitation  of  their  Goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the 
Public — 92  Wigmore  Street.  Cavendish  Squaxe  Uate  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and 
IS  Trinity  Street.  London.  S.E.  ____    

ARVEY'S    sauce.  — CautioiL— The  Admirers  of  tMs 

celebrated  Snuee  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle,  prepared  by 
S.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  bears  the  Label  used  so  many  years,  signed    Eiizaheth  Lazcnhy.''* 


H 


LEA  &  PERRINS'  SAUCE. 
Ti>e  "WORCESTERSHIRE."  pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  "The  only  Good  Sauee," 
Ifnprores  the  Ai)i)L'titc.  and  aidt  Digestion.  Unrivalled  for  Piouancy  and  Flavour.  Ask  for 
"BBA  U  PEHm:<S'  SAUCE."  BESVAHE  (JF  IMITATIONS,  anrl  seethe  Names  of 
I,EA  St  PEKKIXS  on  all  Bottles  and  Labels.— Aaents,  CROSSE  (t  BLACK  WELL,  London, 
wd  Sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Sftureathronghontt>ye  World.  

ELECTRIOITY  13  LIFE. 

PULVERMACHER'S  Improved  Patent  GALVANIC  CHAIN 
BANDS.  BELTS,  BATTERIES,  and  ACCESSORIES.   Price  from  23.  and  upwards. 
FeliatMe  evidence  in  proof  of  the  unrivalled  elticac?^-  of  these  ai;ipliance3  in  Khcumaftsm, 
Gout,  Neural'/ia.  Deafness.  Head  and  Tooth  Aclie,  Paralysis,  Liver  Comnlaints,  Cramps, 
Spa-sms,  Nervous  Debility.  Functional  Disorders,  &c.,  is  given  in  the  Pamphlet,  "Galvanism, 
Nature's  Chief  Kc^tfirer  of  Impaired  Vital  Enerify." 

Apply  at  PULVEi;M.\CIIElt'S  Galvanic  Establishment,  194  Regent  Street,  London,  W. ; 
wkere  ramphiet  «nd  lull  Price  List  can  berjbtained,  post  free. 

CURES  of  Cousrhs,  Colds,  Tickling  in  the  Throat,  and 
Bronchial  Affections,' try  DR.  LOCOCK'9  PULMONIC  WAFERS._"I  have  had 
Twenty-five  Ye»rs'  c-xperienee  of  their  t'ood  cflects."  From  Mr.  IIavlasd,  Chemist,  20  High 
Ousegatc,  Vorlt,  March  il,  1973.   Sold  by  all  Druggists  at  Is.  IJd.  per  Box. 


>ARR'S  LIFE  PILLS. 


T  ET  any  person  take  Two  or  Thr«e  of  these  PILLS  occasionally. 

^  They  at  Cffice  rCTnovc  all  dangerona  obstructions  without  pain  or  incjnvenience.  and 
produce  the  statt  most  to  be  desired—"  a  sound  Mind  in  a  sound  Body."— Sold  by  all  Chemists. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


IVrUDIFS  SELECT  LIBRARY.— BOOKS  for  all  READERS. 

See  11001173  LIBT.ARY  CTRCIILAR  for  MAY.  Postage  free  on  application. 

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBPvARY.— Firet-Claas  Subscription, 
for  aconjtantiiucccssion  of  the  Ifewcat  Books.  One  Guinea  per  Annum.  Book  Societies 
SBd  lDStitutioft»suiiplied  on  liberal  Terms.   Prospectusei  postage  freeon  i^iplication. 

UDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— BOXES  and  PARCELS 

of  B'jOKS  are  forwarded  ftaily-from  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  to  Families  and 
Book  Societies  in  (rvery  part  of  the  Ountry.  Itevis«d  I-ISTS  of  BOOKS  lately  added  to  the 
Library.  aAd  C«t»l«n««of  Hurrilii,  Copies  withdrawn  for  Salcet  greatly  reduced  prices,  are 
nowTWly,  and  will  be  forwerdel,  postajfe  free,  on  application. 

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— All  tlie  Books  in  Circula- 
tion or  on  Sale  at  Mf;DIP,'^4  SELE<:T  IJimAHY  ntay  also  be  obtained  with  the 
lEMt  pr)«..,bl«  dtlty  by  the  Snbscrilier,  to  .MHDIE.'S  I,I!;HA«Y,  G>Vf)SS  STHEfif,  MAK- 
CMESTEK;  and  (by  order j  from  all  Booksellers  In  conn«tion  with  the  Library. 
Uodie'i Select  LlbiMry, Limited,  New  Oxford  BtTMt.  City  0flice,4  King  Street,  Cbeapaide. 
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'PHE    UNITED    LIBRARIES,  307   Regent  Street,  W. 

SubscriptionHfrom  One  Guinea  to  any  amount,  accordlnt;  to  the  supply  required.  All 
thcbCHt  New  BookB.Kutriisli,  French,  and  fit^rman.  immediately  on  publication.  I'roupectuBcs, 
with  Lists  of  New  Publications. gratlsand  post  free. 

***  A  Clearance  Ciitalotrue  of  SurpluB  BookB  offered  for  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced  PriceB 
may  also  be  had  free  ou  iiiiplication. 

BOOTil\S.ClIUKTON'S.irooaSON'S,and3AUNDEUS  it  OTLEY'S  UnitedLibraricB, 
307  Kcc:ent  Street,  near  the  Polytechnic. 

T.ONDON    LIBRARY,    12    St.   James's   Square,  London. 

J-J  Founded  in  IiMI.  />o/(o)i-II.R.II.  the  PRINCE  of  WALES.  /Vf«/V(«i»_TII()M  AS 
CARLYLE,  Esq.  This  Library  eonlains  «5,(»)(J  Volumes  of  Am-icrit  and  Moilcrn  Literature, 
in  various  LanuuRsics.  Subscrii)tions,  £:(  a  year,  or  1-2  with  Eutrauee  Fee  of  £0 ;  IJfc  Memtnir- 
Bhii),jC2(;.  Fifteen  Volumes  are  allowed  to  Country, and  Teu  to  Town,  Members.  Iteadiug- 
rooin  open  from  Ten  to  Half-past  Six. 
Prospectus  on  application. 

EOBEUT  HAREISOK,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 

T^nE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  in  AMERICA.— SUBSCRIP- 

TIONS,  for  auy  Time,  at  PUBLICATION  PRICE,  can  be  made  with  B.  F.  Stevkxs, 
17  Henrietta  Street,  Covcnt  Garden,  Tendon.  Tlie  Annual  Subscription,  including  Postage,  ia 
£1  10s.  Gd.  or  it;..^o.  Gold,  and  may  Ije  remitted  <lirect,  or  paid  to  the  New  York  Agents  of 
B.  F.  Stevens, Messrs.  Invito  it  WiLr.EY,  JI}  Piue  Street,  New  York. 

HE  SATURDAY  REVIEW.— The  following  NUMBERS 

of  THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  are  required,  for  whieh  6d.  each  will  bo  given,  vij!.: 
10,  83,  91,  lei,  768,  and  775  (cloon  copies)— at  the  Office.  .W  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

TEXT-BOOKS  OP  SCIENCE,  EDITED  BY  T.  M.  GOODEVE,  M.A.  AND 
C.  W.  MERRIFIELD,  F.R.S. 
On  Saturday  next  will  bo  publislied,  in  small  8vo.  price  3s.  6d. 

ELECTRICITY  and  MAGNETISM.    By  Fleeming  Jenkin^ 
E.B.SS.  L.  &  E.  Professor  of  Engineering  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Text-Books  previously  published,  priee  3s.  Cd.-  each  ; — 
GOODEVE'S  MECHANISM. 
BLOXAM'S  METALS. 
MILLER'S  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 
GRIFFIN'S  ALGEBRA  and  TillGONOMBTRY. 
NOTES  on  the  Same,  with  SOLUTIONS. 
WATSON'S  PLANE  and  SOLID  GEOMETRY. 
MAXWELL'S  THEORY  of  HEAT. 
MERRIFIELD'S  TECHNICAL  ARITHMETIC. 
HUNTER'S  KEY  to  MERRIFIELD'S  ARITHMETIC. 
ANDERSON'S  STRENGTH  of  MATERIALS. 

London  :  LONGMANS,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

WADE  ROBINSON'S  POEMS. 
Second  Edition,  in  fcp.  8vo.  price  5s.  cloth, 

LOVELAND,  and  other  Poems  chiefly  concerning  Love.  By 
Wade  Robinson. 

"  The  title  might  suggest  the  idea  of  verses  either  spasmodic  or  maundering,  or 
both.  In  reality,  few  books  of  poetry  have  less  of  that  work  about  them  ;  the  tone 
throughout,  if  deeply  religious,  is  deeply  sensible.  We  gladly  recognize  the  real 
worth  of  '  Loveland.' " — Satui-day  Review. 

By  the  same  Author,  uniform  with  the  above,  price  5s. 

SONGS  IN  GOD'S  WORLD. 

"  Mr.  Wade  Robinson  is  known  as  a  writer  whose  verse  is  real  poetry,  with  a 
genuine  imaginative  lustre,  which  is  shown  to  advantage  by  his  careful  shaping 
both  of  words  and  thoughts." — Guardian, 

London :  Longmans,  Ghben,  and  Co.  Patemoster  Row. 

DR.  DONKIN  ON  DIABETES  AND  BRIGHT'S  DISEASE. 
In  One  Volume,  crown  8vo.  price  10s.  Gd.  cloth, 

rpiIE    SKIM-MILK    TREATMENT   of   DIABETES  and 

X  BRIGHT'S  DISEASE  ;  with  Clinical  Observations  on  the  Symptoms  and 
Pathology  of  these  Aflections.  By  ArtjTUTI  Scott  DonkIn,  M.D.  &c.  Lite  Lecturer 
on  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Toxicology  in  the  University  of  Durham. 

London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

Now  ready.  New  Edition  (the  Third),  thoroughly  revised  and  corrected,  post  8vo. 
cloth,  3s.  6d. ;  by  post,  46. 

rpiIE    CLERGY    DIRECTORY   and  PARISH  GUIDE; 

Corrected!to  March  1873,  and  pivinG:  the  Populations  accordinu  to  the  late  Census. 
'*The  cheapest  and  most  handy  of  Clerical  Directories."— ^(AmtFiim. 
London  :  Thomas  Boswohth.  198  High  Holbom,  W.C. 

Just  published,  first  Twelve  Books,  2  vols.  8vo.  each  vol.  Ms. 

XTOMER'S   ODYSSEY.    Edited  by  Henry  Hayman,  D.D., 

Heart-Master  of  Rugby  School.  With  Prefaces,  Notes,  and  Appendices,  and  Collations 
of  scvoral  MSS.  London:  D.  Ndtt,  270  Strand. 

By  the  Same)  A,  FRAGMENT  OF  THE  JASON  LEGEND.  12mo.  Ss. 
Oxford  :  Parker  S:  Co. 


npjiE 


In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  2s.  6d. 

3  MODERN  JOVE  :  a  Review  of  the  Collected  Speeches 


'  The  Tongue 


of  Pio  Nono.  By  William  Arthur,  Author  of  "  Italy  in  Transition,' 
of  Fire,"  8:c. 

London  ;  Uamiltos,  Adams,  &  Co.,  32  Paternoster  Row. 
Fcp.  8vo.  toned  paper,  cloth,  3s. 

SHORT  ALLEGORICAL  SERMONS.  Contents  :  1.  The 
City  of  the  Lost— 2.  The  Prisoner  of  Hope_3.  The  SoIdicr_4.  The  Ilounds— J.  The 
Slaves— c.  The  Stone  of  Separation— 7.  The  Stran2er_8.  The  Exile_9.  The  Unnatural  Sen- 
tence—10.  The  Guest-chamber— 1 1 .  The  Three  Fields— 12.  The  Barcain. 

Oxford  and  London  :  James  Parker  Si  Co. 


On  Indrnn  pap^r,  fine  impressions,  size -17  by  13^, 

T  M.  W.  TURNER'S  R.A.  ILLUSTRATIONS  (on  Sheets) 

"  •  to  MILTON'S  POEMS-Paradise  Lost  (3),  Paradise  Kegained  (2),  Comus  (1), 
Lycidlaa  (1).  The  Sfet  of  Seven  sent  ftee  for  3Is.  Od. 

London  :  William  Tegg,  Paneras  Lane,  Cheapside. 

REVISION  OF  THE  PRAYER  BOOk] 
Published  this  day,  8vo.  cloth  boards,  7s.  Gd. ;  by  post,  83, 

REPORT  of  the  REVISION  COMMITTEE  presented  to  the 
General  Synod  6f  the  Chutch  of  Ireland,  April  16/3.   With  the  proposed  Alterations 
in  the  Prayer  Book. 

Dublin  :  HODGES,  FOSTEE,  &  Co.      London  :  SlWPKiN,  MARSHALL,  i:  Co. 

Just  published,  post  8vo.  cltjth  extra,  6sl 

BERTHA,   and  other  Poems.     By  H.  W.  Kallipheonas, 
London  :  PnovojT  a  Co..  3«  Henrietta  Street.  Covent  Garden.  

Just  published,  Second  Edition,  with  Appendix, 53. 

TTNSEEN  and  IDEALiriES  :   Poems.    By  J.  S.  Macceoji. 

London  :  E.  T.  Whitfield,  179  Strand. 
Supcr-rojal'SvOi  Illustrated,  handsomely  bound,  aSs. 

A  NCIENT  ATHENS  :  its  History,  Topography,  and  Remains. 

By  Tjiom*8  H. -Dyer.  LL.D.,  Author  of '■  The  History  of  the  Kinss  of  lU)nic."  Illus- 
trated with  Maps  and  Wood  Engravings  taken  from  Photographs. 

8vo.  in  v/rappcr,  Is. 

A  PLEA  for  LIVY  :    thi'owing  a  new  Light  on  some  rass;;>ies 

of  the  First  Book,  and  Rectifying  the  Gorniau  Dootriae  of  thcImpcrativeiMood.  By  Dr. 
Thomas  II.  DVEn,  LL.D. 

LfOodon  :  B£LL  &  DALur,  York  Siiect.  Oovent  Garden. 
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The  Saturday  Eeview. 


[April  26,  1873. 


THE  ABT-JOURNAL 

For  MAT  (2s.  6d.)  contains  the  following 
Line  Engravings: 

1.  H.  PENSEROSO,  after  A.  JoirxsTOS. 

S.  THE  LETTER-BAG,  after  C.  Geeen. 

3.  SCARBOROUGH,  after  J.  M.  W.  T^R^•ER,  R.A. 

Ziterarv  Conlrtbutions^The  Dee :  its  Aspect  and  its  History.  Part  IV.  By  J.  S.  Howson, 
D.D..  Bean  of  Chester,  Illustrated  ;  Chapters  towards  a  History  of  Ornamental  Art.  No.  V. 
By  r.  Edward  Hulme.  F.L.S.,  F.S.A.,  Illustrated :  Exhibitions  ;  The  French  Gallery- 
Society  of  British  Artists— Birmingham  Society  of  Artists:  The  Vienna  Exhibition,  Illus- 
trated ;  Pictures  by  J.  Phillip,  R.A.,  and  T.  Creswick,  R.A.,  at  South  Kensington  ;  Art  in  the 
BeliVy-  No.  V.  By  Llewellynn  Jewitt.  F.S.A.  Illustrated ;  Life  in  the  Upper  Thames,  by 
H.  R.  Robertson.  Illustrated  ;  Schools  of  Art ;  Marine  Contributions  to  Art.  No.  III.  Pearls 
and  the  Pearl  Fisheries,  by  P.  L.  Simmonds ;  Famous  Jewels,  by  John  Piggot,  JuD.;  New 
f  ictores  by  G.  DoriS ;  &c.  Sic. 

***  The  Volume  for  1872  is  now  ready,  bonnd  in  cloth,  3l9. 6d. 


HOME  JOURNAL. 


LONDON  :  VIRTUE  &  CO.,  IVY  LANE.   AND  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 
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EDINBUEGH    REVIEW,  No.  CCLXXX. 

April,  was  published  on  Saturdat  Last. 
Contents  : 

1.  TRADE  EOUTES  TO  WESTERN  CHINA. 

2.  MAURT  ON  SLEEP  AND  DREAMS. 

3.  COOKE'S  LIFE  OF  GENERAL  LEE. 

4.  DRUNKENNESS,  ABSTINENCE,  AND  RESTRAINT. 

5.  SAMAROW'S  FOR  SCEPTRE  AND  CROWN. 

6.  CONSUMPTION  AND  COST  OP  COAL. 

7.  DARWIN  ON  EXPRESSION. 

8.  RELIGIOUS  MOVEMENT  IN  GERMANY. 

9.  THE  CLAIMS  OP  WHIG  GOVERNMENT. 
London :  Longmans  and  Co,    Edinburgh :  A.  and  C.  Black. 

iRASER'S  MAGAZINE  for  MAY,  being  No.  XLI. 

of  the  NEW  SERIES.    Edited  by  J.  A.  Frotoe,  M.A. 
Contents  : — 

Lectures  on  Mr.  Darwin's  Philosophy  of  Language.    By  Professor  Max 

MtiLLER. — First  Lecture, 
Peasantry  of  the  South  of  England.   By  A  WTKEHAMlsr. 
Gfirard  de  Nerval.    By  A.  Lano. 

A  '•  Note"  of  Interrogation.   By  Florence  NiGHTmOAiE. 
Over  the  Marches  of  Civilized  Europe. 
Present  Aspects  of  the  Labour  Question.   By  An  AbtisAN. 
Vienna.   By  M.  D.  Conway. 

On  the  Regeneration  of  Sunday.    By  P.  W.  Newman. 
The  Jesuits,  and  their  E.xpulsion  from  Germany. 
Bodley  and  the  Bodleian.   By  Richard  John  King. 

London:  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

'THE    QUARTERLY    REVIEW,  No.  CCLXVIII. 

is  just  published. 
Contents: 

1.  STATE  OF  ENGLISH  PAINTING. 

2.  MIDDLEMARCH. 

3.  RAILWAYS  AND  THE  STATE. 

4.  AUTUMNS  ON  THE  SPEY. 

5.  MONTALEMBERT. 

6.  GREEK  AT  THE  UNITEESITIES. 

7.  LORD  LYTTON. 

8.  CENTRAL  ASIA. 

9.  THE  DEFEAT  OF  THE  MINISTRY. 
John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 


B 


LACKWOOD'S 


MAGAZINE    for  MAY 

DCXCI.  2s.  6d. 


1873.  No. 


CONTENTS: 

A  True  Reformer.  Part  XV  The  Doctor  Abroad.   Part  I  The  Members  for  Muirshire- 

The  Parisians.  Book  Vi.  continued— Two  Acts  of  Self-Devotion— To  Lina  O  Some 

One  Pays— Home-epun  Songs— Kcnelm  Cliillingly. 

William  Blackwood  St  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Price  28. ;  post  (inland)  29.  2d. 

OCEAN  HIGHWAYS  :   the  Geographical  Review.  Edited 
by  Clements  R.  Mabkham,  C.B. 
NEW  SERIES,  Vol.  L,  No.  2  (MAY,  1873). 

C0!»TENT8  : 

Map  of  Mexico,  showing  the  Vera  Cruz  and"^fexican  Railway. 
Map,  showing  the  New  Ilailway  Line  from  England  to  Calcutta. 
Map.  showing  the  Distribution  of  india-Kubber. 
Map  of  Assam  and  the  Naga  Hills. 

1.  Mexico  fMauricc  Kingsley  i.  ,„       .         „  „  , 

J.  Railway  Communication  between  England  and  Calcntta  (C.  E,  Aurtin,  C.E.) 

3.  Wliale  Fisliery  in  Halliii's  liiiy  (Ur.  11.  Brown.  F.L.S.,  &c.) 

4.  Steppes  to  the  North  of  Bokhara  (Professor  Vambi''ry). 

0.  Notts  on  Mr.  Stanley's  Book,  by  Captain  Burton,  H.M.  Consul  at  Trieste. 

REVIEWS. 

•'TheD*pth«of  theSco"  (Rear- Admiral  Spratt,  C.B.)  i  "  Indla-Bubbcr  "  i 

"Chilian  Surveys"  j  &c.  &c. 


T 


H 


Cnrtocraphy  fE.  O.  Ravcn»teln,F.R.G.S.)  Bibliography. 
I<og  Book— Geographical  Notes.  Correspondence. 
Proceedings  of  Qcotfraphioal  Societies  at  Home  and  Abroad, 

TntloMin  &  Co.,  .W  and  55  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.G. 
Price  2i.  fid. 

E       M   O   N   T   II.  —  M  A  Y— J   U   N  E. 

AUTIOLES,  «IC.  I 

.  Revlcwii  of  Famoui  Bonks.  IX.  The  DIalogncB  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great. 

Br  the  Itev.  II.  ,1.  Coleridge. 
.  Oolilen  Halls.   Ily  F.  K.  Wi  ulliorly,  B.A. 
.  Eraniiim.    By  the  Itev,  . I.  II.  Wynne. 
.  A  Hymn  of  Prudentlm.    By  II.  Omshy,  M.A. 

.  The  Y<.rk«lilre  llram  li  of  the  Popish  Plot.    By  thC  RcV.  T.  B.  ParklnKMl. 
.  Why  Mr.  (lliulalone  railed. 

.  Traiislatlona  from  Clement  of  Alexandria.   By  R.  Ornshy,  M.A. 
.  Among  the  Proiiliel".    llv  the  Author  of  the  "Dialogues  of  Lydney." 
Chapter  IH — '*  Mnitwi  imd  the  Prophets." 
„      lll.-An  Kcivllah  llinan. 

,,     20  A  Caw  In  Moral  Theology. 

.  Canon  Rsle/mrt  on  Amlh  an  ')r-llTiatlon«.  By  the  Rev.  G.  Porter. 
.  Early  English  Hymns  to  the  llli  swil  Virgin. 

Ucvlewi  and  Notices. 
T/)ndon  i  BonsB,  Oatkh,  ft  Co.,  17  and  H  fortman  Street,  W.  itnd 
a:i  Paternoster  llow,  E.C. 


M 


ODERN  FOREIGN  CIIURnnES,-Seo  THE  BUILDER 

of  this  Week  for  View  of  HI.  .lo«Tih"<,  PidFrhom,  with  Plan  and  Section— Ssrafllto 
IhTorallun— Purchoao  ul  Railways  \ij  tht  State.  Work  of  an  ()ctoupnarlan->Art  Newi  and 
l<aiiliary  l>ro(rtts,*c.  <d.i  by  post.  «d — I  York  Htmt,  W.U.  And  all  Mowtmen. 


jpHE  HOME  JOURNAL.   Weekly,  One  Penny. 

fTHE  HOME  JOURNAL,  New  Family  Paper,  wUl  be  COM- 

MENCED  on  Saturday,  May  3,  and  will  be  ready  for  the  Trade  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day  of  each  Week . 

IVriSS  BRADDON,  Author  of  "  Lady  Audley's  Secret,"  &c., 

  has  been  specially  en<ra£:ed  to  write  a  New  and  Original  Novel,  to  be  commenced  in  the 

First  Number  of  THE  HOME  JOURNAL.  

fTHE  HOME  JOURNAL  will  contain  Original  Contributioos 

by  eminent  Divines,  Poets,  Essayists,  Journalists,  and  Public  Men.  It  will  be  purely  a 
Family  Paper, and  will  be  read  in  every  Household. 

IVriSS    BRADDON'S    entirely  New    and    Original  Novel, 

;r„"?r  J^"*'''^"*  "  ^"''''<^''°'  »°<i  Shiners,"  will  be  commenced  May  3,  in  the  First  Number  of 
THE  HOME  JOURNAL.  

fTHE  HOME  JOURNAL,  the  Cheapest  and  Best  Paper  ever 

produced,  will  contain  eight  pages  of  Original  Contributions,  will  be  printed  on  Good 
Paper,  with  an  Ornamental  Heading  designed  by  John  Leighton,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  &c.  Sic,  and  will 
be  of  Newspaper  Size. 

ANNIE    THOMAS,  Author  of  "False  Colours,"  "Dennis 

■^-^  Donne,"  will  contribute  New  and  Original  Stories  to  THE  HOME  JOURNAL,  com- 
mencing on  May  3.   One  Penny. 

T^HE    HOME    JOURNAL    will   be    filled    with  News, 

Novelties,  and  Entertaining  Reading,  contributed  by  Writers  of  acknowledged  position, 
whose  Names  will  be  published  with  their  Articles. 


TJENRY  KINGSLEY,  Author  of  "  Geoffry  Hamlyn,"  &c., 

will  contribute  a  Series  of  Articles,  upon  "Sports  and  Pastimes,"  to  THE  HOME 
JOURNAL,  commencing  May  3.   One  Penny. 


T^HE  HOME  JOURNAL  will  answer  Correspondents  upon 

any  Subject  which  may  interest  the  Home  Circle,  and  will  have  an  Exchange  Column, 
open  to  all  Subscribers,  in  charge  of  a  special  Exchange  Editor. 

IVTRS.  CRAWSHAY,  of  Cyfarthfa  Castle,  Merthyr,  Wales, 

will  contribute  "  Sketches  of  Pit  Life  in  Wales"  and  other  Papers  to  THE  HOME 
JOURNAL,  commencing  May  3.  One  Penny. 

HTHE  HOME  JOURNAL  will  be  filled  with  News,  Novelties, 

and  Entertaining  Reading,  contributed  by  Writers  of  acknowledged  position,  whose 
Names  will  be  published  with  their  Articles. 

JOSEPH  HATTON,  Author  of  "The  Valley  of  Poppies,"  and 

^  Editor  of  "The  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  will  contribute  a  Series  of  "Summerdale  Sermons" 
to  THE  HOME  JOURNAL,  commencing  May  3.  One  Penny. 


THE  HOME  JOURNAL  may  be  ordered  at  once  from  any 
Newsagent  in  the  three  kingdoms,  or  direct  from  the  Office  as  above.  Yearly  Sub- 
scriptions only  will  be  received.  Terms,  6s.  6d.  paid  in  advance.  Post-office  Orders  payable  to 
Stephen  Fiske. 

(^EORGE  DAWSON,  the  celebrated  Lecturer  and  Journalist, 

will  contribute  a  Series  of  Essays  and  other  Papers  to  THE  HOME  JOURNAL,  com- 
mencing May  3.   One  Penny. 


LOED  EAVENSWORTH,  the  Translator  of  "  Virgil,"  &e.,  will 
contribute  Poems  and  Ballads  to  THE  HOME  JOURNAL,  commencing  May  3.  One 
Fenny.  

^FHE  HOME  JOUENAL  will  answer  Correspondents  upon  any 

Subject  which  may  interest  the  Home  Circle,  and  will  have  an  Exchange  Column,  open 
to  all  subscribers,  in  charge  of  a  special  Exchange  Editor. 

THE   Rev.   Dr.   LEARY,   D.C.L.,    Editor    of  "Homer," 
"  Herodotus."  &c.,  will  contribute  Papers  upon  Educational  and  Historical  Subjects  to 
THE  HOME  JOURNAL,  commencing  May  3.   One  Penny^  

THE  HOME  JOURNAL  will  contain  Original  Contributions 
by  Eminent  Divines,  Poets,  Essayists,  Journalists,  and  Public  Men.  It  wiU  be  purely  a 
Family  Paper,  and  will  be  read  in  every  Household. 

THE  Rev.  JAMES  BEGG,  Moderator  of  the  Free  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  will  contribute  Sketches  of  Scottish  Life  to  THE  HOME  JOURNAL,  com- 
mencing May  3.   One  Fenny.  

THE  HOME  JOURNAL,  the  Cheapest  and  Best  Paper  ever 
produced,  will  contain  eight  pages;  of  Original  Contributions,  will  be  printed  on  Good 
Paper,  with  an  Ornamental  Heading,  designed  by  John  Leighton,  Esa.,  F.S.A.,  Sc.,  and  will 
be  of  Newspaiier  Size.  

DR.  ANDREW  WYNTER,  M.A.,  Author  of  "Our  Social 
Bees,"  &c.,  will  contribute  Social  and  Industrial  Papers  to  THE  HOME  JOURNAL, 
commencing  May  3.   One  Penny.  

THE    HOME    JOURNAL  will  devote  a  Single  Page  to 
selected  Advertisements  of  Home  Novelties  and  Industries,  Publications,  &c.,  at  a 
uniform  rate  of  One  Penny  per  Word,  or  its  equivalent  in  Space.  

THE  HOME  JOURNAL.— Advertisements  should  be  sent  in 
immediately  in  order  to  take  a  place  in  the  ojicning  Numbers,  and  may  be  directed  to  the 
Office,  117  Fleet  Street.  Post-office  Orders  payable  only  to  Stei'iikn  Fiskb. 

pHARLES  READE,  D.C.L.,  Author  of  "  Christie  Johnstone," 

V-^  "  Hard  Cash,"  &c.,  will  contribute  New  and  Original  Papers  to  THE  HOME  JOURNAL, 
commencing  May  3.   One  Penny.  

THE  HOME  JOURNAL,— Specimen  Numbers  will  be  sent 
to  any  address  upon  the  receipt  of  thrce-halfticnco  in  stomps,  or  may  be  ordered  {torn  any 
Newsagent,  

THE  HOME  JOURNAL.— New  Family  Paner.  One  Penny 
a  Week.  Advertisements  one  Penny  a  Word.  News,  Novels,  Romance,  Poetry,  Essays, 
Exchange  Column,  Answers  to  Correspondents,  »c.  First  Number  dated  Maya.  Ready  fur 
Trade  April  

THE    HOME    JOURNAL,    New   Family  Paper,  will  be 
COMMENCED  on  Saturday,  Moy  3,  and  will  be  ready  for  the  Trade  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  of  each  Week.  

rrilE  NEW  HORNET. 


THE  HORNET,  Enlarged  to  Sixteen  Pages.    Two  Cartoons. 
One  Penny.   

THE    HORNET.— BOHEMIA:   a  New  Novel  of  London 
Life.  Edited  by  J08Hrn  IlATTON-Mrs.  Brown  Popcra-Musical,  Theatrical,  Literary, 
Art,  and  liar  Uutzings-Oossip— Poetry,  «ic.  One  Penny.  

THE  HORNET.    One  Penny  r  Week.    At  all  Newsagents. 
Subscriptions  Six  Shillings  and  Slipcnee  a  Year,  In  Advance.  

a^HE    IIORNET    and  THE  HOME   JOURNAL   to  one 
Address.  Twelve  Shillings  a  Year,  In  Advance,  Double  Subicrlptloni.  


THE  HOME    JOURNAL   and   THE    HORNET   to  one 
Address.  Twelve  Shillings  a  Year,  In  Advance.  Douhlc  Subscriptions.  

STEPHEN  FISKE  &  CO.,  PublisLoro,  147  Fleet  Street, 
I/ODdon,  E.C. 


April  26, 1873.] 


The  Saturday  Review. 


13  Great  Marlborocob  strbbt. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  NEW  WORKS. 


HISTORY  of  TWO  QUEENS:  CATHARINE 

of  ARAGON"  and  ANNE  BOLEYN.  By  "W.  Heptvorth  Dixon.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.  8vo.  30s. 

"In  two  handsome  volumes  Mr.  Dixon  here  irives  us  the  first  instalment  of  a  new  historical 
Tcork  on  a  most  attractive  subject.  The  book  is  in  many  respects  a  liivourable  si)ecimcu  of  Mr. 
IMion's  powers.  It  is  the  most  painstaking  and  cla!>orate  that  he  has  j'ct  written." — Ai/ieyumm. 

"  In  these  volnmcs  the  author  exhibits  in  a  signal  manner  his  special  powers  and  finest  en- 
dowments. It  is  obvious  that  the  historian  has  been  at  especial  pains  to  justify  liis  reputation, 
to  strengrthen  his  hold  on  the  learned,  and  also  to  extend  his  sway  over  the  many  wlio  nrizc  an 
attractive  style  and  interesting  narrative  more  highly  than  laborious  research  and  philosophic 
msipht"—Morninn  Post. 

"  This  clever  and  orifripal  work  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  English  historj^.  Mr.  Dixon  is 
a  skilful  writer.  His  style— singularly  vivid,  graphic,  and  dramatic— is  alive  with  humour  and 
artistic  interest."— i>ai/,v  -Veit;-'. 

"Mr.  Dixon  has  chosen  a  theme  at  once  intrinsically  interesting  and  admirably  fit  for 
illustration  by  his  practised  and  brilliant  pen.  For  pleasant  readine  and  very  eti'ective  writing 
■we  can  warmly  commend  Mr.  Dixon's  volumes."— Z>ai7'/  'I'dcgrauh. 

'*  Two  feiscinating  volumes.  It  is  a  work  of  careful  critiusm  and  conscientious  investigation." 

Standard. 

FROM  the  THAMES  to  the   TAMAR :  a 


Summer  on  the  South  Coast. 
lUostrations,  10s. 


By  the  Ecv.  A.  G.  L'Estrange.    8vo.  with 


ADVENTURES    AFLOAT  and  ASHORE. 

By  Parker  Gillmore  ("  Ubique").    2  vols,  with  Illustrations,  2l3. 

"  Written  in  bright  and  lively  siy\G." —Athcmeum, 

"  An  inimitable  repertory  of  anecdotes,  fun,  and  frolic." — John  Bull. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

MAY.    By  ]\Irs.  Oliphant,  Author  of  "  Chroni- 

cles  of  Carlingford,"  "  The  Minister's  Wife,"  &c.    3  vols. 
'*  *  May  *  is  one  of  the  best  novels  of  the  year.   The  Fifcshire  scenes  are  admirable  bits  of  that 
qniet  landscape  painting  in  which.  Mrs.  Oliphant  excels." — -ithtnoeum. 

LOST    for    GOLD.     By   Katharine  King, 

Anther  of  "  The  Queen  of  the  Eegiment."   3  vols. 

WILD   GEORGIE.     By  Jean  Middlemass, 

Author  of  "Lil."   3  vols. 
"'Wild  Georgie'  will  unquestionably  add  considerably  to  the  author's  literary  reputation. 
The  charm  of  the  novel  is  the  deep  interest  of  the  plut,  which  never  flags  for  a  moment.  The 
characters  are  drawn  with  lile-like  vigour."- Co uri  Journal. 

BEAUTIFUL   EDITH.     By  the  Author  of 

*'  Ursula's  Love  Story,"  &c.    3  vols. 
*  Beautiful  Edith*  is  a  pretty  love  story— well  written,  and  good  in  tone.*'— A  tJienoeum. 
"  This  novel  will  fascinate  many  readers.   The  character  of  the  heroine  is  very  charming. 
The  conversations  are  natural,  original,  and  clever."— </c/m  Bull. 

Now  ready,  6s. 

TOUENAL  of  the  EOYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

^  of  ENGLAND.  Vol.  IX.,  Part  I.,  No.  XVII. 

CosTATXTifG  :  Statistics  on  the  Characters  of  Pure  and  Mixed  Linseed  Cakes.    By  Dr. 

Augustus  Voelcker,  F.K.S  Report  of  the  Judges  on  the  Trials  of  Portable  Steam-Engines  at 

Cardiff,  By  F.  J.  Bramwell,  C.E.,  and  W.  Menelaus.  C.E.  With  an  Appendix  on  the  Compo- 
sition and  Calorific  Power  of  Llan^ennech  Coal— Report  of  Experiments  on  the  Growth  of 
Barley  for  Twenty  Years  in  succession  on  the  same  Land.  By  J.  B.  Lawes.  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
F.C.S.;  and  J.  H.  Gilbert.  Ph.D..  F.R.S..  F.C.S.— Record  of  Rainfall  at  Rotham.sted  Parish  of 
Harpenden)  and  Harpenden  Villace.  near  St.  Albans,  Herts,  in  1872,  and  the  Nineteen  pre- 
ceding  Years— Report  on  the  Trade  in  Animals,  and  its  Influence  on  the  Spread  of  Foot  and 
Month  and  other  Conta^ous  or  Infectious  Diseases  which  atiect  the  Live  Stock  of  the  Farm. 
By  H.  M.Jenkins.  F.G.S.,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society— Further  Report  by  tlie 
Judges  on  the  Competition  for  Prizes  for  Plans  of  Labourers' Cottages  in  connexion  with  the 
Cardiff  Meeting,  1872— The  Potato  Disease.  By  William  Carruther8,F.R.S..  ConsnltinK  Botanist 
to  the  Society— On  Dodder.  By  W.  Can  uthers.  F.R.S.,  Consultint?  Botanist  to  the  Society. 
London:  John  Mureay,  Albemarle  Street. 


Just  published,  crown  8vo.  53. 

fTHE  DIALECT  of  CUMBERLAND;  with  a  Chapter  on  its 

Piace-Names.  By  Robkrt  Ferguson,  Author  of  "  The  Teutonic  Name  System," 
"  The  River-Namea  of  Europe,"  &c. 

By  the  same  Author, 

THE  TEUTONIC  NAME-SYSTE.M,  applied  to  the  Family 

Names  of  France,  England,  and  Germany.  8vo.  Us. 
*' The  interesting  and  comprehensive  problem  the  author  himself  thus  sets  before  us.  Ilia 
object  is  to  brinff  into  connexion  the  family  names  of  France,  Encrland,  and  Germany,  so  far  as 
the  German  element  is  coi.cerned.  as  members  of  one  common  family,  and  to  arranjie  them  on 
a  definite  system  in  accordance  with  the  nomenclature  of  the  old  Germans.  He  holds  the 
opinion  that  a  lartrc  proportion  of  French,  as  well  as  of  English  names,  are  of  Teutonic  orijrin, 

vhich  heretofore  has  not  been  assumed  to  be  tlie  case  to  the  same  extent  All  this  he  lias 

TForked  oat  with  independent  judj;ment,  and  it  mu.st  he  admitted  with  general  correctness  ;  he 
has,  moreover.  ma/Ie  some  new  suggestions  which  commend  themselves  for  the  explanation  of 
French  and  English  namea."— I'/'cj/esior  Jjittricli  iii  the  Jalirbuch  JUr  JioinauUchG  und 
£nffli8che  LiUratur," 

Also,  by  the  Same, 

THE  rJVER-NAMES  of  EUROPE.    Post  8vo.  4s.  Gd. 

"A  good  beginning  towards  a  desired  end  The  most  uninterested  reader  may  find 

himself  amosed  as  well  as  edified."— A  thenrrjum. 
"  Mr.  Ferguson  brings  much  learning  and  ingenuity  to  his  eclf-imposed  ta<ik." 

AoU'.s  and  Queries. 

Williams  &  Nouoate,  11  Henrietta  Street.  Covcnt  Garden,  London  ;  and 

 20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh,      Stkkl  BRO'fllEas,  Carlisle. 

Price  Is, 

COMPULSORY  VACCINATION;    it3    Wickedness  to  the 
Poor.  A  Kcprint,  with  Additions.  By  J.  J.  O.VRTn  Wilkixsos. 

 I.<iiidon ;  F.  PlTMAS.  20  rat^rnoatcr  How.  

Eighth  Thousand,  with  70  Plates.  4  Coloured,  cloth.  2l8. 

TJOW  to  WORK  with  the  MICROSCOPE.    I5y  Dr.  Lionel 

BraLB,  F.R.S,  A 'Complete  Manual  of  Microscopical  Manipulation.  New  Processes 
of  Investigation,  and  Directions  for  Examining  Objects  under  the  higliest  powers. 

 IIaruisox.  Pall  Mall.  

Third  Edition,  with  upwards  of  400  Illustrations,  i'ls. 

KIDNEY     DISEASES,     URINARY     DEPOSITS,  and 
CArxi;i-OUS  disorders;  includlnj;  the  Symptoms,  Diagnosis,  and  Treatmentof 
TJrinary  Diieaaea.  By  Dr.  Lio.nel  Bkale,  P.R.S. 

 J^fc^A.  CnCRCIIILL^  

NOW  P.EADY_NEW  WORK  BY  DR.  BEALE,  F.R.S. 

BIOPLASM :  an  Introduction  to  Physiolopry  and  Medicine  for 
students.  Pp.       willi  22  Plates,  63. 6d. 
    J.  k  A.  Chdkciiill.  

Now  publiahed.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged, with  additional  Recent  Cases,  28.  r>d. 

EPILEPSY  and  ITS  CURE.  By  George  Beam  an, 
 M.D..F.R.C.3  Tx>ndon:  RgyHHAW.  3.06  Strand.    And  all  BooksellerB.  

Now  ready.  Is. 

ON  a  NEW  TREATMENT  of  CANCER  by  INTERNAL 
P.EMEDIE!?  ONDY.  By  J.  DE  Gliill,  M.D. 

 BAILI.ljtRBti  Co.,  20  KinK  William  .Street,  Strand.  

New  Edition,  the  Third,  Is.  Cd. ;  post  free.  Is.  Sd. 

■REVELATIONS   of    QUACKS    and    QUACKERY.  By 

Reprinted  from  the  "Medical  Circular," 
regular  Quack  I*tre<-t>iry.by  consulting  which  every  young  man 
rr,«/  know  where  tic  may  go  if  he  winhe*  t/>  get  plundered  and  destroyed  Buy, therefore* 


DETF/rron. 
>hlctfy>nttituu:'ii  a  , 
lerc  tic  may  go  if  he  i 
lationt  of  lluteMtt  an 
London  :  BAiLLifeitR  tt  Co..  20  King  William  Stre«t.  Strand. 


SAMUEL  TIIJSLET'S  LIST  OF  MW  lOYELS. 


WEIMAR'S    TRUST.    By  Mrs.  Edward 

CmtLSTiAX.   3  vols.  31s.  Cd.  [This  day. 

FIRST  and  LAST.     By  F.  Vernon  White. 

2  vols.  21s.  [Tliisday. 

WAGES :  a  Story.    3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

"  A  work  of  110  commonplace  chwuctCT."— Sunday  Times. 

FAIR,  BUT  NOT  WISE.    By  Mrs.  Forrest 

GnAKT.    2  vols.  21s. 
"  Well  worth  reading.   The  story  is  very  prettily  told."— &;otoan. 

GOLDEN  MEMORIES.     By  Effie  Leigh. 

2  vols.  21s. 

"  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  book." — Morning  Post. 

THE    BARONET'S   CROSS.      By  Mary 

Meeke.   2  vols.  21s. 
"  A  novel  suited  to  the  palates  of  eager  consumers  of  fiction."— Sunday  Times. 


SAMUEL  TIXSLEY,  10  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND. 
NOTICE.— Second  Edition,  now  ready,  neat  wrapper,  post  free,  6d. 

ANOTHER    ROW  at  DAME  EUROPA'S 

SCHOOL  :  showing  how  John's  Cook  made  an  Irish  Stew,  and  what  cams 
of  it. 


SAMUEL  TINSLEY,  PUBLISHER,  10  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND. 
LORD  LYTTON'S  HOVEL. 

This  day  is  published,  3  vols,  crown  8vo.  25s.  6d. 

KENELM  CHILLINGLY: 

His  Adventures  and  Opinions. 

By  the  Author  of  the  "  Caxtons,"  &c. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EMNBUEGH  AND  LONDON. 


Crown  8yo.  cloth,  73.  tid, 

MADONNA'S  CHILD. 

By  ALFRED  AUSTIN. 

'*  We  have  read  Mr.  Austin's  work  with  great  pleasure  and  admiration,  and  can  well  believe 
that  it  has  given  deliglit  to  refined  and  cultivated  minds.  Ills  veree  has  stren^-th, elegance, 
music,  and  clearness.  The  chant  of  the  procession,  as  it  passes  round  the  hiyli  altar  of  Milan 
Catliedral,  is,  to  our  mind,  the  finest  passage  in  the  whole  poem,  wliich  to  be  fully  appreciated 
must  be  read  as  a  whole.  There  ure  many  detaclied  lines  iu  it  of  great  beauty,  and  many  more 
fine  stanzas  wliich  we  would  gladly  quote,  if  we  had  not  already  quoted  enough. "_06sertJcr. 

"  We  should  recommend  everybody  to  read  the  poem  and  those  who  do  so,  will  no 

doubt  thank  us  for  having  introduced  to  them  a  work  of  rare  sweetness  and  poetic'beauty.  The 
Btory  is  slight,  but  serves  for  a  connecting  link  between  some  most  fascinating  pictures.  The 
extracts  we  have  given  may  serve  to  show  that  Mr.  Austin  is  a  true  poet,  though  they  give  but 
a  scant  idea  of  the  numerous  beauties  of  a  volume  which  we  can  heartily  commend  to  our 
readers." — John  Bidl. 

"Of  Mr.  Alfred  Austin's  new  poem  there  probably  will  be  much  dinerence  of  opinion  ;  but 
every  critic  will  be  compelled  to  admit  tliat  it  is  the  work  of  a  masterly  metrist.  Mr.  Austin 
has  developed  from  the  satirist  into  the  devout  poet.  lie  has  taken  for  heroine  a  simple  and 
religious  child,  his  object  mauife»tly  being  to  bring  out  in  its  purest  form  the  lofty  and  lovely 
heroism  of  feminine  religion.  Women  are  necessarily  nearer  to  God  than  man.  Tliey  have 
finer  and  subtler  senses  for  the  higher  impulses  of  life.  Mr.  Austin  has  seized  this  idea,  and 
has  worked  it  out  most  admirably.  We  are  not  going  to  indicate  the  story  of  "Madonna's 
Child,"  seeing  that  our  readers  had  much  better  find  it  out  for  tliemselves.  We  shall  go  no 
further  than  to  say  that  it  is  pure  and  lofty,  with  a  very  noble  moral  attached  to  it. "_.Wour. 

"  Mr.  Austin  has  written  as  the  worthy  representative  of  a  school  of  poetry  which  there  was 
too  much  reason  to  fear  had  died  out  from  among  us.  Jud^-ed  by  the  liigJiest  standard  of  pure 
literary  art,  'Madonna's  Child'  must  be  pronounced  a  work  of  very  noteworthy  order,  ot 
rare  beauty,  of  true  poetic  power,  and  one  by  which  contemporary  English  poetry  is  very  much 
the  richer. "_67ri«//cir(/. 

"There  is  something  more  in  this  beautiful  poem,  whose  more  melodious  passages  so  strongly 
recall  *St.  Agnes'  Eve,'  than  the  mere  narrative  ;  wide  sympathies  and  no  little  amount  of 
epeculation  must  be  awakened  by  iV —Scotsman. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 
MR,    MORRIS'S   NEW  POEM. 

Now  ready,  Second  Edition,  square  8vo,  ornamental  cloth,  73.  6d. 

LOVE  IS  ENOUGH; 

Or,  the  Freeing  of  Pharamond : 
A  MORALITY. 
By  WILLIAM  MORRIS. 


ELLIS  &  WHITE,  29  NEW  BOND  STREET. 


NEW  AND  IMPOBTANT  WORK  ON  METALLUBGIT. 

New  Edition,  entirely  rewritten,  square  8vo.  with  100  Engravings,  163. 

A  MANUAL  OF  METALLURGY. 

By  G.  H.  MAKINS, 

Late  Assaycr  to  the  Bank  of  England. 

N.B.— In  this  New  Edition  the  Author  treats  fully  every  branch  of  Metallurgical 
Science,  both  of  the  noble  and  base  Metals, 


ELLIS  &  WHITE,  29  NEW  BOND  STREET. 
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CHAPMAN   &   HALL'S  LIST. 


THE 


REVIEW 


FORTNIGHTLY 

For  MAY. 
Edited  by  JOHN  MORLEY. 

CO>TF.XTS  : 

THE  INCIDENCE  OF  LOCAL  TAXATION.   By  Hexrt  Fawcett,  JI.P. 

NORTH  AND  SOUTH.    By  Ai-rerson  Charlks  SinxBtrnxE. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  CHARACTER  OF  SPINOZA'S  PHILOSOPHY.  By 

Freueiuck  Pollock. 
POETRY  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE  IN  PORTUGAL. 
RECENT  PROGRESS  IN  ^'F:ATHER  KNO^VXEDGE 
MYTHOLOGY  AND  FAIRY  TALES.    By  A.  Lang. 
LADY  ANNA.  By  ASTHOXY  Trollope.  Chapters  5—9. 
CRITICAL  NOTICES.    By  Edith  Simcox. 


By  Oswald  CRATrroED. 
By  R.  H.  Scott. 


JOHN   rORSTER'S    LIFE  of  CHARLES 

DICKENS.   Demy  8vo.  witli  Portr.aits  and  Illustratioua. 

Vol.  I.  Fifteenth  Thousand,  12s. 
Vol.  II.  Twelfth  Thousand,  14s. 


ILLUSTEATED  WITH  NUMEROUS  PHOTOGEAPHS  FROM  HIS 
OWN  DRAWINGS. 

1  vol.  imperial  8to.  36s. 

MEMOIR  of  the  LIFE  of  DAVID  COX, 

Late  Member  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Coloiirs. 

WITH  AN  ESSAY  ON  HIS  GENIUS  AND  CHAEACTER. 

By  N.  NEAL  SOLLY. 


JOHN  MORLEY'S  ROUSSEAU.     2  vols. 

demy  8vo.  26s. 

ANTHONY    TROLLOPE'S  AUSTRALIA 

and  NEW  ZEALAND.   Second  Edition,  2  ¥0ls.  demy  Svo.  with  Maps,  36s. 

G.  J.  WHYTE-MELYILLE'S  TRUE  CROSS. 

Post  8to.  83. 

"  GUY  LIVINGSTONE  "— SILYERLAND. 

Demy  8vo.  12s. 

DR.  DASENT'S  JEST  and  EARNEST:  a 

Collection  of  Essays  and  Reviews.   2  vols,  crown  Svo.  21s. 

MRS.  ELLIOT'S  OLD   COURT   LIFE  in 

FRANCE.    Second  Edition,  2  vols,  demy  Svo.  24s. 

MADAM    KIBRIZLI'S    SIX    YEARS  in 

EUROPE.   A  Sequel  to  "  Thirty  Tears  in  the  Harem."   Demy  Svo.  14s. 

W.    N.    MOLESWORTH'S    HISTORY  of 

ENGLAND  from  1830.   Complete  in  3  vols,  demy  Svo.  each  153. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

OUIDA'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

PASCAREL  :  a  Story.  By  Ouida.  3  vols. 
"HE   COMETH   NOT,"  SHE   SAID.  By 

Annie  Thomas.  3  vols. 

IN  the  LAP  of  FORTUNE.     By  Joseph 

Hatton.   3  vols. 


THE   DEATH   SHOT.     By  Captain  Mayne 

Red.  3  vols. 

WILD  WEATHER.  By  Lady  Wood.  2  vols. 
BRIGHT  MORNING.    By  Maria  M.  Grant. 


SO  VERY  HUMAN.    By  Colonel  Richards. 

3  voIb. 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 


Thll  il«v.      »"  IlooVncllorii'  Mill  nnokatall.,  Clirap  Eillllnn.  pnpcr  wrnpper,  CHI. 

OUR  SEAMEN: 

An  Appeal. 
By  SAMUEL  PLIMSOI,!,,  M.P. 

Tlic  Larger  Editlant  of  tlili  work  hivo  Iwcn  rcprlntrd  and  may  now  bo  had. 
VIIITUE  »  CO.,  an  IVY  LANE,  PATIIUNDSTKR  ROW,  K.C. 


Monthly,  Is. 

MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  CLSIII.  (for  MAT). 
Contexts : 

"  BETST  LEE  :  A  FO'C'S'LE  YARN."   Part  II. 

"ON  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  AUTHORITT  IN  MATTERS  OF  OPINION."' 
By  Sedley  Taylor,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

"  A  PRINCESS  OP  THULE."  By  WILLIAM  BLACK,  Author  of  "  The  Strange 
Adventure  of  a  Phaeton."    Chapters  6 — 7. 

"  NIAGARA."   By  Professor  J.  Tyndall,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

"  MY  TIME,  AND  WHAT  I'VE  DONE  WITH  IT."  By  F.  C.  Bl'RXAND. 
Chapters  4—7. 

"A  CAUCASIAN  DRINKING  BOUT."    By  F.  A.  Eaton. 

"  PROBLEMS  OF  CIVILIZATION."   By  Thomas  HUGHES,  M.P.   Part  IX. 

"  IN  MEMORIAM  : "  SEDGWICK.   By  J.  C.  Conybeare. 


PROFESSOR    HUXLEY'S  CRITIQUES 

and  ADDRESSES.   Svo.  10s.  6d.  [This  day. 

Contexts  :  Administrative  Nihilism  -  The  School  Boards  :  what  They 
Can  Do,  and  what  They  May  Do— On  Medical  Education— Teast— On  the 
Formation  of  Coal — On  Coral  and  Coral  Reefs — On  the  Methods  and  Results 
of  Ethnology — On  some  Fixed  Points  in  British  Ethnolo^^y — Paljeontology 
and  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution — Biogenesis  and  Abioger.esi.s — Mr.  Darwin's 
Critics— The  Genealogy  of  Animals- Bishop  Berkeley  and  ihe  Metaphysics 
of  Sensation. 


L 


By  the  same  Author, 

AY      SERMONS,     ADDRESSES,  and 

REVIEWS.   New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 
This  day,  Svo.  with  Portraits,  Map,  and  Illustrations,  ICs. 

TAMES    DAVID    FORBES,   F.R.S.,  late 

^  Principal  of  the  United  College  in  the  Univei-sitv  of  St.  Andrews :  his 
LIFE  and  LETTERS.  By  J.  G.  Shairp,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  the  United 
College  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  ;  P.  G.  Tai']',  M.A.,  Professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  and  A.  Adams 
Eeilly,  F.R.G.S. 

"  Not  only  a  biography  that  all  should  read,  but  a  scientific  treatise, 
without  which  the  shelves  of  no  physicist's  library  can  be  deemed  com- 
plete."—.S/anrfa/'c/. 

This  day,  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

'THE   LAND  QUESTION,  with  Particular 

Reference  to  England  and  Scotland.  By  John  Macdonell,  Barrister-at- 
Law, 

This  day,  3  vols,  crown  Svo.  31s.  6d. 

IVTEW  NOVEL  by  HENRY  KINGSLEY, 

-^^       "  OAKSHOTT  CASTLE." 

"  Will  carry  its  readers  easily  along,  and  keep  them  pleasantly  amnaed." 

Times. 

"  One  thing  is  quite  certain,  that  no  one  who  takes  up  '  Oakshott  Castle' 

•will  willingly  put  it  down  until  the  last  page  is  turned  It  may  fairly 

be  considered  a  capital  story,  full  of  go,  and  abounding  in  word-pictures  of 
storms  and  -wrecks."— Obse7-cer. 

"  Very  humorous,  very  dramatic,  and  always  amusing." — Court  Circular. 

"A  clever  and  entertaining  novel  It  is  sparkling  and  amusing,. 

never  for  a  moment  dull,  with  many  touches  of  true  humour." — Graphic 


Now  ready,  Vol.  I.  crown  Svo.  5s. 

IVEW  NOVEL  by  the  AUTHOR  of"  THE 

'  HEIR  of  REDCLTFPE,"  "  THE  PILLARS  of  the  HOUSE:  or  Under 
Wode.  Under  Rode."  By  Chaulottk  M.  Yonge.  To  be  completed  in  Four 
Monthly  Volumes.    (Vol.  II.  on  May  1.) 


MACMILLAX  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


WORKS  BY  SIR  SAMUEL  BAKER,  F.R.G.S. 


"JH 


T 


C 


Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  Svo.  with  Maps  and  numerous 
Illustrations,  fis.  t 

E    NILE    TRIBUTARIES  of  ABYS- 

SINTA,  and  the  SWORD  HUNTERS  of  the  HAMRAN  ARABS. 

"  It  solves  finally  a  geographical  riddle  which  hitherto  hail  been  extremely 
perplexing,  ami  it  adds  much  to  our  information  respecting  Egyptiaa 
Abyssinia  and  tlie  different  races  that  spread  over  it.  It  contains,  moreover, 
some  notable  instances  of  English  daring  and  onterjirisiug  skill ;  it  abounds 
in  iininiated  tales  of  exploits  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  British  sportsman  ; 
and  it  will  attract  even  the  least  studious  reader,  as  the  author  tells  a  story 
■well,  and  can  describe  nature  with  uncommon  power." — Times. 


Third  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  Svo.  with  Maps  and  numerous 
Illustrations,  tls. 

HE  ALBERT  NYANZA  GREAT  BASIN 

of  the  NILE,  and  EXPLORATION  of  the  NILF.  SOUIU'IC?:. 

"  Cliarmingly  written,  and  full  of  incident,  and  free  fioni  that  wrarisomo 
reiteration  of  'useless  facts  which  is  the  drawback  to  almost  all  books  of 
African  travel." —t^peclalor. 

'•  Tlio  author,  while  he  eipiala  other  African  explorers  In  .indgment  and 
darlng.far  exceeds  thorn  in  literary  capacity.  Ho  has  pro<luceil  two  volumes 
which  con  bo  read  straight  through  wlthcnso  and  pleasure."— (;r«irrfnin. 

Fourth  Edition,  crown  Svo.  with  Illustrations  by  Uuard,  "s.  (Id. 

AST  UP  by  the  SEA;  or,  the  Adventures 

of  Nod  Orey.   A  Book  for  Boys. 

"  An  ailniirablo  tuUi  of  adventure,  of  marvollona  Incidents,  wild  exploits, 
and  terrililo  ih'nntiemcnl>.  '—l)ailti  AV  ic.t. 

"  A  story  of  adventure  by  sen  and  laud  in  tlio  good  old  stylo.'' 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


/'((//  Mall  Ga:cttc. 
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SMITH,    ELDER,   &  CO.'S 

NEW  WORKS. 


MR.  BROAVNING'S  NEW  POEM. 

HED    COTTON    NIGHT-CAP    COUNTRY.    By  Robert 

Beowxixq.  Fcp.  8vo.  93.  [0«  Hay  1. 

LIBERTY,  EQUALITY,  FRATERNITY.   By  James  Fitz- 

lAJOS  Stephes.  Q.C.  Demy  8vo.  123. 
"  One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  political  philosophy  which  have  been  published 
in  recent  times." — ^turdat/  Review. 

ERASMUS:  Hs  Life  and  Character  as  shown  in  his  Corre- 
spondence and  Works.  By  Kobekt  B.  Decidiosd.  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  with  Portrait, 
price  I'Is. 

THE   STORY  of  GOETHE'S   LIFE.    By  Geoege  Henry 

Lewes.   Crown  8vo.  with  Portrait,  73.  6d. 

OLD  KENSINGTON.   By  Miss  Thackeray.    Second  Edition, 

1  vol.  8vo.  Kith  13  Illustrations,  163. 

EXERCISE  and  TRAINING :  their  Effect  upon  Health.  By 

R.  J.  Lee,  M.A.,  M.D.  (Cantab.),  Lecturer  on  Pathology  at  Westminster  Hospital,  S:c. 
Price  Is. 

A  MONTH  in  SWITZERLAND.    By  the  Rev.  F.  Barham 

ZCi'CKE,  Author  of  "  Egi  pt  of  the  Pharoahs  and  of  the  Khediv^."  Crown  Svo.  5s. 

LITERATURE  and    DOGMA:    an  Essay  towards  a  better 

ApprehensioQ  of  the  Bible.  By  Matthew  Arnold.  Second  Edition,  crown  Svo.  93. 
*«•  A  small  portion  of  this  Work  has  appeared  in  the  "  ComhiU  Magazine." 

A.MADEUS,  and  other  Poems.     By  Alfred  Wyatt-Edgell. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

HARCOURT.    By  G.  L.  Tottenham,  Author  of  "Terence 

McGowan."  3  vols,  post  Svo.  « 

KATHERINE'S  TRL\L.   By  Holme  Lee,  Author  of  "  The 

Beautiful  Miss  Barrington,'*  "  Basil  Godfrey's  Caprice."  &c.   Post  Svo.  78. 

"  The  Kate  of  *  Katherine's  Trial  '  is  indeed  '  the  prettiest  Kate  in  Christendom,'  and  bears 
a  charaaing  family  likeness  to  her  elder  sisters  in  Holme  Lee's  other  stories. "_r/mes. 

"A  bit  of  Quiet,  careful,  artistic  work,  which  pleases  like  a  landscape  and  charms  like  a 
90ng.''—Briti$h  Quarterly  Beview. 

ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  EDITION  OF  THE 

WORKS  of  CHARLOTTE,  EMILY,  and  AN^E  BRONTE. 

7  vols.  large  crown  Svo.  each  7s.  6d.  Vol.  VII.  lOn  the  27th  instant. 

LIFE   of   CHARLOTTE    BRONTE.     By  Mrs.  Gaskell. 

With  4  lUustrations  and  Portraits  of  Charlotte  Bronti:  and  the  Rev.  Patrick  Bronte. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 

ME.  THACKEBAY  S  WORKS. 
THE    POPULAR    EDITION  of  the  WORKS  of  W.  M. 

THACKERAY  is  now  complete  in  12  vols,  crown  Svo.  with  Frontispiece  to  each  volume, 
handsomely  bound  in  scarlet  cloth,  gilt  top,  £3. 

*«*  This  Edition  may  also  be  had  in  Single  Volumes,  bound  in  green  cloth,  each  Ss. 
MR.   THACKERAY'S  WORKS. 
THE  LIBRARY  EDITION.    22  vols.  Svo.  with  Illustrations 

by  the  Author,  Bichard  Doyle,  and  Frederick  Walker,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  gilt, 
price  is. 

*»*  The  Volumes  are  sold  separately,  each  7s.  6d. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 

MR.  ROBERT  BROWNING'S  WORKS. 
BALAUSTION'S  ADVENTURE.    Including  a  Transcript  from 

Euripides.  Fcp.  Svo.  53. 

FEFINE  at  the  FAIR.    Fcp.  Svo.  5s. 

PRINCE    HOHENSTIEL-SCHWANGAU,    SAVIOUR  of 

SOCIETY.  Fcp.  Svo.  .'is. 

THE  RING  and  the  BOOK.   4  vols.  fcp.  Svo,  each  5s. 
POETICAL  WORKS.     New  and  Uniform  Edition,  6  vols. 

fcp.  Svo.  each  Ss. 

A   SELECTION    from   MR.   BROWNING'S  POETICAL 

WORKS.  Crown  Svo.  78. 6d. 


MRS.  BROWNING'S  WORKS. 
POEMS.   By  Elizabeth  Baeeeit  Browning.   Ninth  Edition, 

5  vol8.  crown  Svo.  with  Portrait,  309. 

AURORA  LEIGH.    Eleventh  Edition,  crown  Svo.  7s. 

A  SELECTION   from   MRS.  BROWNING'S  POETICAL 

WORKS.  Crown  Svo.  with  Portrait  and  Vignette,  78.  6d. 
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COMPANIONS  of  MY  SOLITUDE.    Crown  Svo.  4s.  6d. 

FRIENDS  in  COUNCIL:  a  Series  of  Readings  and  Discourses 

Thereon.  First  Scriee,  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  98. 

FRIENDS  in  COUNCIL.  Second  Series,  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  9s. 
ESSAYS  WRITTEN  in  the  INTERVALS  of  BUSINESS. 

To  which  ii  added  an  Essay  on  Organization  in  Daily  Life.  Crown  Svo.  is.  6d. 


BIB  HENRY  TAYLOR'S  WORKS. 
PHILIP  VAN  ARTEVELDE:  a  Dramatic  Romance.  Fcp. 

Svo.  Si. 

A   SICILIAN    SUMMER— ST.    CLEMENT'S  EVE— The 
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THE  BATH  ARCHIVES:  a  further  Selection 

from  the  Diaries  and  Letters  of  Sir  George  Jackson,  from  1809  to  1810. 
Edited  by  Lady  Jackson.  With  Anecdotes  of  George  III.,  tlio  Prince 
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Siddons,  Goethe,  Humboldt,  Lord  Byron,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Kemble,  Sheridan, 
Dr.  Johnson,  Lord  Palmerston,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  many  other  distinguished 
Personages.   2  ¥ols.  Svo.  00s.  [Note  ready. 

THE   STORY   of  HIS   LOVE;  being  the 

Journals  and  Early  Correspondence  of  ANDRE-MARtE  Ampere  with  his 
Family  Circle  during  the  First  Republic,  17S3-1804.  From  the  French,  with 
a  brief  Notice  of  his  Life.  By  the  Translator  of  "  The  Man  of  the  People." 
1  vol.  Svo.  [Immediately. 

THE   COURT  of  LONDON  from  1819  to 

1825.  By  Richard  Rush,  United  States'  Minister  in  London  during  that 
Period.  Edited,  with  occasional  Notes,  by  his  Son,  Benjamin  Rush.  With 
Reminiscences  of  the  Prince  Regent,  Lord  Brougham,  Mr.  Canning,  Lord 
Castlereagh,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Lord  Palmerston,  Sir  James  Macintosh, 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Wellington,  Prince  Esterhazy,  Earl  Clarendon,  General 
Latoiir-Maubourg,  Count  Lieven,  and  others.    1  vol.  demy  Svo.  pp.  560. 

[Immediaitly. 

BUR- 

GOYNE,  Bart.,  his  LIFE  and  CORRESPONDENCE.  Comprising  Extracts 
from  his  Journals  during  the  Peninsular  and  Crimean  Wars ;  Letters  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  Lords  Palmerston  and  Her- 
bert, Sir  Robert  Feel,  Lord  Raglan,  and  many  other  Celebrated  Men.  Also 
the  Private  and  OfHcial  Correspondence  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne  during  the 
Crimean  War.  Edited  by  his  Son-iu-Law,  Litut.-Col.  the  Hon.  George 
Wkotteslet,  R.B.    2  vols.  Svo.  with  Portrait,  30s. 
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THE  PERKINS  LIBRARY. 


Messrs.  GADSDEN,  ELLIS,  &  CO. 

Have  received  instructions  from  the  Executors  of  ALGERNON  PERKINS,  Esq.,  Deceased,  to 

SELL    BY  AUCTION,   ON   TUESDAY,   JUNE  3,  AND   THREE    FOLLOWING  DAYS, 

In  tlie  GREAT  LIBRARY  at  HANVVORTH  PARK,  the  most  Important  and  Valuable  Collection  of 

ILLUMINATED    MANUSCRIPTS   AND    PRINTED  BOOKS 

FORMED    BY    THE  LATE    HEWBY  PEEKIITS,  ESQ,.,  AT   THE   BEGINITING  OF   THE  PKESENT  CENTURY". 


AMONG  THE  LITERARY  AND  FINE  ART  TREASURES 

COMPRISED  IN  THIS  MAGNIFICENT  LIBRARY  MAT  BE  MENTIONED  : 

• 

"  The  Mazarine  Bible  "  (the  first  book  ever  printed  with  moveable  types),  a  matchless  copy,  printed  upon  vellum,  and  in  splendid 
condition ;  also  another  Copy  of  the  same  important  book,  printed  on  paper,  in  the  most  perfect  condition,  with  rough  edges — 
The  Latin  Bible  "  of  1462  (the  first  edition  with  a  date),  printed  upon  vellum,  splendid  copy  in  old  morocco,  from  the  La  Valliere 
Library — "  Jenson's  Bible,"  printed  at  Venice  147(3,  printed  upon  vellum — The  first  printed  "  German  Bible,"  a  very  fine  copy — 
The  famous  "  Coverdale  Bible  "  of  15.35  (the  first  edition  in  English) — A  very  fine  and  perfect  copy  of  "  Matthews's  Bible  "  of 
15-37 — " Craniner's  Bible "  of  1540 — The  First  Edition  of  the  present  "Authorised  Version  of  the  Scriptures,"  1611 — Numerous 
Early  Editions  of  the  Bible  in  Latin,  of  great  rarity  and  in  very  fine  condition — The  "  Vallisumbrosa  Missal "  of  1503,  printed  upon 
vellum — The  "  Roman  Missal,"  printed  upon  vellum,  by  Stephen  Planck,  1496  (a  magnificent  volume) — The  "Augsburg  Mi.ssal," 
printed  upon  vellum  at  Dilingen,  1555  (richly  Illuminated) — "  Les  Grandes  Heures  de  Verard,"  1483,  printed  upon  vellum — 
"Missale  ad  usum  Ecclesite  Sarisburiensis,"  Paris,  1527,  printed  on  vellum — "  Gower's  Confessio  Amantis,"  printed  by  Caxton,1483 — 
"Higdeu's  Polychronicon,"  printed  by  Caxtou,  1482 — "Vitas  Patrum,"  printed  by  Wynken  de  Worde,  1495 — "The  Ship  of  Fools," 
printed  by  Pynson,  1509 — "  The  History  of  King  Arthur,"  printed  by  W.  Coplande,  1557 — The  four  famous  Folio  Editions  of 
"  Shakespeare  " — &c. 

THE  SPLENDID  MANUSCRIPTS 

coMrRiSE  : 

An  "  Evangelistarium  "  of  the  10th  Century,  gorgeously  illuminated — "Evangelia  IV."  MS.  of  the  12th  Century— "Biblia 
Hacra  Latina,"  splendid  Italian  MS.  of  the  14th  Century—"  Lidgate's  Poem  of  the  Siege  of  Troy,"  an  English  MS.  of  inestimable 
value,  with  70  richly-painted  pages—"  Bible  Histori^e,"  French  MS.  of  the  14th  Century,  of  very  great  value  and  beauty — 
"  (Euvres  diverses  de  Jean  de  Meun,  contenaut  le  Roman  de  la  Rose,"  a  splendid  MS.  of  the  15th  Century,  verj'  richly  illuminated 
with  74  miniatures — "  Pontificale  Romanum,"  a  noble  MS.  of  the  15th  Century,  executed  for  the  Bishop  of  Tournay  in  the  15th 
Century  (from  the  Townley  Collection) — "  Le  Doctrinal  Morale,"  a  very  beautiful  MS.  executed  at  Bruges  in  1427 — "  Le  Pelerinage 
de  la  Vie  Ilumaine,"  par  Guillaume  de  Guilevile,  MS.  of  the  15th  Century,  with  100  large  miniature  paintings — "  Christine  do  Pisan, 
Cent  Histoires  de  Troy,"  a  grand  MS.  upon  vellum,  with  115  rich  miniature  paintings,  executed  for  Philip  the  Bold,  Duke  of 
Burgundy — "  Les  Epitres  et  les  Evangiles  selon  I'usage  de  Paris,"  a  very  fine  14th  Century  MS. — "  Gratiani  Collectio  Canonura,"  a 
sumptuous  MS.  of  the  15th  Century — "  Horre  B.  V.  M.  ad  usum  Fratrum  Minorimi,"  a  charming  MS.  of  French  execution— 
"Hora3  B.  V.  M.  ad  usum  Romanum,"  MS.  of  exceptionally  fine  and  remarkable  character,  very  richly  illuminated — "  Oflice  de  la 
Sainte  Vierge,"  par  N.  Jarry,  an  exquisite  example  of  this  famous  caligrapher — "  Chronique  de  la  Boucachardine,"  MS.  of  the  15th 
Century,  upon  vellum,  finely  illuminated — "  Vie  de  Saint  Denis,"  MS.  on  vellum,  written  for  Marie  de  MiSdicis,  in  richly-embroidered 
binding — &c. 

IN  THE  GENERAL  LIBRARY 

WE  MAY  SPECIALLY  MENTION  : 

"Nichols's  History  of  Leicestershire,"  large  pnpor,  a  truly  magnificent  copy — "Dugdale's  Warwickshire,"  by  Thomas,  large  paper, 
in  fine  old  red  morocco — "  Ormorod's  Clicslnre,"  large  paper — "  Aubrey's  Surrey,"  large  paper — "  Aslimole's  Berkshire,"  largo  paper — 
"  Ilutchins's  Dorset,"  largo  paper — "' Whitalcor's  Richmondsliire,"  largo  paper — "Nash's  Worcestershire,"  large  paper — "  Ilorsley's 
Britannia  Romann,"  large  paper — "  Surtees'  Durlinm,"  largo  paper — "Dugdale's  Monasticon,"'  large  paper — "Dugdale's  Baronage," 
largo  paper — "Ashmolo's  Order  of  the  (Jarter,"  large  paper  —  "  Ilastod's  Kent" — "Manning  &  Bray's  Surrey" — "  Purchas's 
Pilgrims,"  a  very  fine  copy— " Gough's  Sepulchral  Monuments,"  an  uncut  copy — "Drake's  York,"  large  paper — "Morgan's  Sphere 
of  Gentry,"  large  paper — "  Auctores  Classici  ad  usum  Delphini,"  including  the  rare  volumes,  a  magnificent  set,  in  old  red  morocco,, 
with  arms  on  the  sides — besides  many  other  Works  of  equal  value  and  interest,  and  fine  copies  of  the  best  Library  Books. 


Catalogues  nro  now  ready  (with  10  Plates,  containing  15  Facsimiles  of  Manuscripts),  prioe  28.  6d. 

The  Library  will  be  on  Vitw  on  the  Fridiiy,  Saturday,  and  Monday  iiroci  diiiK  the  Sale,  or  may  be  seen  previously  by  special  appointment  with 

the  Auctiuncen. 

Catnlo^^iipfl  may  he  had  of  (ho  .\uolionrpr.s,  Mcs.srs.  Gadsdf.n,  Ei.i.ia,  &  Co.,  18  Old  Uroad  Street,  E.G.,  and  of  all  nooksellcrs  in  Town  and  Country  ^ 
fll-o  at  I'nriH,  of  M.  Thons,  .•■)  Hue  ncuve  den  petita  rhninps,  nn<l  M.  Fontainmc,  l'ass.if;o  des  ranoranias;  IM.  Oi.ivii-.it,  11  Rue  dc3  Paroissipns,  Brussels; 
*Ir.  T.  0.  Wi'.ioi'.i,,  Lcipsie  ;  Me.isrrt.  A.siiKii  &  Co.,  lierlin  ;  Mc.i»r.i.  ScuiuNicit,  Wui.FOUD,  &  Co.,  New  York ;  Messrs.  Littm:,  Uuown,  &  Co.,  Boston. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  VIEW  AND  SALE  WILL  BE  BY  CATALOGUE  ONLY. 
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MR.  SMITH'S  MOTION, 

THE  Opposition  attacked,  through  Mr.  "W.  H.  S.mith,  the 
soundest,  if  not  the  least  assailable,  part  of  the  Budget. 
A  financial  scheme  which  was  neither  the  best  nor  the  worst 
which  could  have  been  devised  possessed  the  negative  merit 
of  exhausting  the  surplus  without  providing  for  the  prema- 
ture diversion  of  national  funds  to  the  relief  of  local  burdens. 
It  is  true  that  the  miscellaneous  majority  which  last  year 
supported  Sir  Massey  Lopes's  ill-advised  motion  had  alfirmed 
the  expediency  of  substituting  tiixes  for  rates  in  certain 
branches  of  local  expenditure.  A  year  before  Mr.  Lowe 
himself  had  authorised  Mr.  Goschen  to  offer  the  proceeds  of 
the  House-tax  as  a  boon  to  the  malcontent  ratepayers ;  but 
Mr.  Lowe,  Mr.  Gosciie.n",  and  Sir  Massev  Lopes,  with  his 
majority,  were  all  in  the  wrong,  for  reasons  which  were 
forcibly  urged  on  Monday  last  by  Mr.  Fawcett  and  by  Mr. 
Goschen  himself.  The  control  of  expenditure  andadniinistration 
is  necessarily  associated  with  liability  to  burdens  ;  and  it  is 
not  desirable  that  the  parsimonious  tendencies  of  local  bodies 
should  be  obliterated  or  rendered  useless.  There  is  also  an 
objection,  which  applies  to  nearly  ail  readjustments  of  taxiition. 
Rateable  property  has  been  bought  and  sold  on  the  assumption 
that  it  would  be  charged  both  with  actual  and  prospective 
burdens  for  local  purposes  ;  and  it  is  imnecessary  to  confer 
on  owners  or  occupiers  a  gratuitous  boon.  It  was  a  singular 
proof  of  blindness  on  the  part  of  the  country  gentlemen  to 
demand  a  redress  of  their  supposed  grievances  fruma  Govern- 
ment which  has  uniformly  displayed  an  unlrieudly  I'eeling 
to  their  class.  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Goschex,  and  Mr.  Lowe 
have  lost  no  opportunity  of  warning  landowners  that 
they  should  be  punished  ibr  the  tiouble  which  they 
Lave  caused.  The  attempt  to  rally  once  more  in  support  of 
Mr.  Smith's  motion  the  majority  of  last  year  indicated  but 
little  skill  in  political  or  Parliamentary  calculation.  Sir 
Massey  Lopes's  temporary  allies  were  professedly  voting  on  a 
question  which  involved  no  party  issue,  while  the  success  of 
Mr.  Smith's  amendment  to  the  Budget  Resolution  would 
necessarily  have  produced  a  political  crisis.  A  further 
awkwardness  arose  from  the  special  form  of  the  motion ; 
though  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  devise  an  amend- 
ment which  would  have  been  carried.  The  leaders  of 
the  Opposition  seems  to  have  thought  that  an  objection 
to  the  reduction  of  the  Income-tax  would  be  unpopular  ; 
and  consequently  they  were  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  attacking  one  item  in  a  Budget  which  had  been 
partially  adopted  by  the  House.  Although  ]\Ir.  Lowe's 
theory  of  a  necessary  equilibrium  of  direct  and  indirect  re- 
ductions is  arbitrary  and  fallacious,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  parts  of  every  financial  scheme  have  a  relation  to  one 
another  and  to  the  whole.  If  the  proposal  of  retaining  the 
sugar  duties  had  been  adopted,  it  is  possible  that  the  House  of 
Commons  might  have  wished  to  reconsider  the  question  of 
the  penny  of  Income-tax.  If  the  entire  Budget  iiad  been 
rejected  or  remodelled,  the  Alabama  damages  might  have 
been  paid  in  full  out  of  income  ;  and  the  moderate  surplus 
which  would  have  remained  might  either  have  provided  for 
the  removal  of  various  detailed  grievances,  or  have  been 
reserved  until  the  policy  of  contributing  to  local  taxation  had 
been  finally  determined. 

The  worst  fault  of  Mr.  Smith's  motion  was  that  it  rendered 
possible  the  delivery  oi  a  Ministerial  speech  for  which  it  never- 
theless furnished  no  sufficient  excuse.  IMr.  Lowe  only  six  or 
seven  years  ago  acquired  his  great  position  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  a  vigorous  resisfeince  to  the  increase  of  the  poli- 
tical power  of  the  lower  classes.  After  his  final  defeat  in  con- 
sequence of  the  tergiversation  of  the  Conservative  party,  Jlr. 
Lowe  announced,  with  double-edged  and  scornful  irony,  that 


now  it  had  become  expedient  to  educate  our  masters.  His 
objection  to  democracy  must  have  been  that  opportunities 
would  be  afforded  for  gratifying  the  envy  of  the  poor  towards 
the  rich.     Pie  now  thinks  it  not  unworthy  of  his  official 
rank    and   of  his    own    intellectual    powers    to  stimulate 
the  prejudices  and  the  passions  of  those  whom  he  strove 
in  vain  to  exclude  from  power.  The  latter  part  of  his  speech 
consisted  of  mischievous  appeals  to  the  jealousy  felt  by  the 
working  part  of  the  population  against  the  owners  of  property. 
They  must,  he  said,  be  either  saints  or  idiots  if  they  would 
tolerate  a  measure  which  was  exclusively  beneficial  to  those 
whom  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  thought  fit  to  de- 
scribe as  the  rich.    Every  Budget,  it  seems,  must  henceforth 
take  off  an  equal  amount  of  diities  on  consumption  for  every 
penny  of  direct  taxation  which  may  be  remitted.    As  Mr. 
Fawcett  appropriately  remarked,  Mr.  Lowe  has  not  been 
in    the   habit   of  maintaining   the    same  steady  balance 
when  there  was  a  question,  not  of  taking  off  taxes,  but 
of  putting  them  on.    Only  three  years  ago  the  Income-tax 
was  increased  by  fifty  per   cent.,  while  not  a  single  indi- 
rect duty  was  imposed  or  augmented.    The  whole  tone  of 
JMr.  Lowe's  speech  was  consistent  with  his  reckless  suggestion 
of  an  antagonism  between  the  poor  and  the  rich.    In  re- 
ferring  to  certain  alleged  mis-statements  about  the  sugar 
trade,  he  absurdly  described  as  lies  such  propositions  as  that 
grocers  derive  no  profit  from  the  sale  of  sugar,  or  that  the 
reduction  of  duty  confers  no  advantage  on  the  consumer. 
Sir   Stafford    Northcote    fitly    rebuked    the  overbear- 
ing  tone   in   which  Mr.   Lowe   referred  to   the  possible 
results   of  Mr.    Smith's   motion   on  the  position   of  the 
Government.    It  was  plain  that  the  success  of  the  Oppo- 
sition must  have  led  either  to   the  resignation  of  Ministers, 
or  more  probably  to  the  dissolution   of  Parliament ;  but 
it  is  highly  inconvenient  to   dilate   unnecessarily   on  the 
incidental    results   which    may  follow    from   a  division. 
Sir  S.  Northcote's  able  speech  contained  a  virtual  admission 
that  the  motion  was  untenable.    It  was  idle  to  demand  from 
the  Government  a  declaration  of  its  future  policy  as  a  con- 
dition of  adopting  the  Budget.    Mr.  Gladstone  uideed  had, 
a  few  days  previously,  injudiciously  encouraged  a  deputation 
to  hope  for  the  possible  abolition  of  the  Income-tax ;  but  it  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  he  will,  as  Mr.  Goschen  promised 
on  his  behalf,  abstain  from  repeating  the  prospective  arrange- 
ments which  formed  a  blot  on  his  famous  Budget  of  twenty- 
years  ago.    If  the  House  of  Commons  had  decided  that  no 
indirect  taxes  should  be  repealed  until  Mr.  Lowe  announced 
his  future  intentions  with  respect  to  the  Income-tax,  there 
would  have  been  little  advantage  in  obtaining  a  promise 
from  a  Government  which  would  be  simultaneously  turned 
out  of  office.    Mr.  Lowe's  enumeration  of  the  obstacles  to  a 
grant  in  aid  of  local  taxation  would  have  been  more  con- 
vincing if  he  and  his  colleagues  had  not  on  former  occasions 
hiistily  promised  to  concede  the  principle  of  Sir  Massey 
Lopes's  demand.    It  may  be  true  that  the  system  of  assess- 
ment is  unsatisfactory,  that  the  constitution  of  local  governing 
bodies  is  various  and  confused,  and  generally  that  it  would 
be  premature  to  bestow  a  gift  on  recipients  who  can  at  present 
hardly  be  defined ;   but  Mr,  Stansfeld  has  undertaken  the 
task  of  framing  a  new  Social  Constitution,  and  the  Budget  has, 
according   to  Mr.  Lowe,  been  so  framed  as  to  ensure  an 
apphcable  surplus  for  the  ensuing  year.  After  prudently  taking 
care  that  there  should   be  no  balance  available  for  local 
purposes,  Mr.  Lowe  might  have  dispensed  with  additional 
reasons  for  refusing  an  immediate  contribution.    It  is  not 
certain  that  Mr.  Smith  was  wholly  wrong  in  contending  that 
the  Budget  contingently  disposed  of  the  next  year's  surplus. 
It  had  probably  been  assumed  by  most  of  those  who  have 
studied  the  Budget  that  the  Exchequer  Bonds  which  will  be 
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issued  if  the  revenue  proves  inadequate  woiild  be  paid  off 
in  the  following  j  ear.  That  the  Bonds  will  form  an  indis- 
tinguishable portion  of  the  unfunded  Debt  is  the  result  of 
technical  arrangements  which  Mr.  Smith  may  be  excused  for 
overlooking. 

Although  Mr.  Smith's  motion  was  prudently  withdrawn 
without  a  division,  the  debate  was  neither  uninteresting  nor 
useless.  Some  members  of  the  Opposition  recognized  the  in- 
consistency of  affirming  a  proposition  which  would  have  pre- 
cluded them  from  supporting  a  reduction  of  the  Malt-tax. 
Sir  Stafford  Nouthcote,  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Gladstone's,  and  the 
only  scientific  financier  of  his  party,  directly  or  tacitly  dis- 
avowed nearly  all  the  arguments  which  were  adduced  in 
support  of  the  motion.  Mr.  Disraeli  condemned  the  tactics 
for  which  he  was  himself  responsible  by  delivering,  on  a  pro- 
fessedly financial  question,  a  strictly  political  speech.  Having 
all  his  life  hankered  after  popularity  with  the  multitude,  Mr. 
Disraeli  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  currying  favour 
with  the  working  classes  somewhat  less  awkwardly  than 
Mr.  Lowe  ;  but  he  perhaps  forgot  that  he  was  defending 
a  motion  which  he  had  himself  inspired  for  confining 
the  remissions  of  the  year  exclusively  to  the  Income- 
tax.  It  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  find  another 
opportunity  of  delivering  a  speech  which  in  a  Budget 
discussion  only  indicated  an  absence  of  any  definite  opinion 
on  finance.  Mr.  Gladstone  secured  an  easy  triumph 
by  exhibiting  his  own  perfect  familiarity  with  the  whole 
subject  of  taxation.  From  the  latter  part  of  his  speech  it 
may  be  collected  that  the  proposed  relief  of  local  taxation  by 
the  aid  of  Imperial  funds  will  assume  the  smallest  possible 
dimensions.  Mr.  Gladstone  denounces  as  utterly  inad- 
missible the  proposal  of  afi'ording  any  relief  whatever  to  the 
owners  of  property,  who  will,  on  the  contrary,  probably  have 
to  thank  Sir  Massey  Lopes  for  a  large  addition  to  their  burdens. 
It  appears  that  house-owners,  including  freeholders  receiving 
ground  rents,  will  be  assessed  to  the  rates.  Mr.  Stansfeld's 
statement  of  next  week  will  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Government,  though  it  will  not  be  practicable 
to  deal  with  the  whole  question  in  the  present  year.  The 
reorganization  of  the  whole  system  of  local  government 
will,  in  accordance  with  the  present  tendency  of  legislation, 
probably  increase  the  power  of  numbers  to  the  detriment 
of  property.  It  happens  at  present  to  suit  the  purpose  of 
both  political  parties  to  exaggerate  the  defects  of  the  exist- 
ing system.  Mr.  Stansfeld  will  probably  succeed  in  con- 
vincing the  Conservatives  that  they  have  committed  a 
mischievous  blxmder. 


M.  BARODET'S  VICTORY. 

THE  return  of  M.  Barodet  for  Paris  is  a  very  heavy  blow 
to  the  Republic  of  M.  Thiers.  If  the  fortunes  of  no 
other  Republic  were  involved,  this-  fact  need  give  little 
distress  to  Liberal  politicians.  The  spectacle  of  M.  Thiers 
balancing  himself  with  infinite  dexterity  between  two 
opposing  parties,  leaning  over  now  towards  one  and  now 
towards  the  other,  has  by  this  time  become  a  little  wearisome ; 
•and  an  event  which  forced  him  to  take  a  more  decided  line 
himself,  or  to  give  place  to  a  more  decided  successor,  would 
not  in  itself  be  unwelcome.  But  courses  of  policy  cannot 
be  withdrawn  like  plays  that  have  run  several  hundred 
nights,  solely  because  they  have  ceased  to  amuse.  The  success 
of  a  reasonable  and  moderate  Republic  as  much  depends  upon 
M.  TuiERs's  power  of  keeping  llie  peace  between  the  extreme 
factions  on  either  side  as  it  did  two  years  ago.  Unliaj)pily 
the  forces  at  liis  disposal  are  weaker  now  than  they  were  then, 
while  the  forces  arrayed  against  him  have  gained  strength 
and  courage  in  the  interval.  In  the  spring  of  1871  Con- 
servatives and  Radicals  were  alike  smitten  by  a  spirit 
of  moderation.  Both  seemed  to  have  learned  tiiat  half  a 
loaf  ia  bettor  than  no  bread.  The  Conservatives  chose 
to  Buppreaa  the  Commune  as  Republicans  rather  than  to  bo 
supprcHsed  by  it  aa  Mouarchiata.  The  Radicals  clioso  to 
accept  a  moderate  Republic  which  waa  freely  oifercd  thoin 
rutlier  than  run  tlio  risks  ol'  lighting  for  a  Repuljlic  more  to 
their  mind,  in  tlic  spring  of  1873  the  Conservatives  arc 
found  voting  for  a  Bonapartist  aoidicr  put  forward  willi  tlie 
avowed  object  of  preventing  M.  de  Rkmusat's  election,  while 
the  Radicala  have  ignored  all  that  M.  Tnu.us  liaa  done  I'or 
France,  and  conae()uently  for  the  Republic,  in  order  to  give 
force  to  tlieir  indignation  because  ho  governs  in  the  interosta 
of  tlio  I'lench  people,  and  not  of  a  jiarticular  section  of 
it.    All  lliia  flocma  like  u  rcturu  to  the  old  iuipraciicablo 


state  of  things.  We  know  what  the  Conservatives  can 
do,  acting  alone.  The  Revolution  of  1830,  the  Revolution 
of  1848,  the  Revolution  of  1870,  leave  no  doubt  upon 
that  head.  "We  know  what  the  Radicals  can  do,  acting 
alone ;  successive  Restorations  give  an  equally  unmistakable 
answer  upon  that  head.  If  France  is  to  see  any  bettor 
days  than  those  which  she  has  seen  hitherto,  it  must  be 
through  the  abandonment,  alike  by  Conservatives  and  Radicals, 
of  these  pretensions  to  absolute  dominion.  M.  de  Remusat 
presented  himself  as  a  candidate  for  Paris  upon  this  principle 
of  mutual  concession.  Himself  a  moderate  Conservative, 
he  was  supported  by  moderate  Radicals ;  and  the  policy 
which  he  recommended  to  the  electors  was  a  policy 
which  moderate  Conservatives  and  moderate  Radicals  could 
agree  to  defend.  The  verdict  of  Paris  has  been  decisive. 
By  a  majority  of  45,000  votes  the  electors  have  returned  a 
candidate  whose  main  claim  to  support  was  his  repudiation  of 
any  alliance  on  the  part  of  the  Radicals  with  Conservatives, 
even  of  the  most  moderate  shade.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that 
Paris  has  always  voted  for  extreme  candidates ;  but  then  the 
hopes  of  which  France  has  recently  been  the  object  rested  in 
a  great  measure  upon  the  belief  that  the  leopard  had  for  once 
changed  his  spots.  An  attack  of  fever  may  not  be  worse 
than  other  attacks  that  have  gone  before,  but  if  the  patient's 
recovery  depends  upon  his  having  no  more  attacks,  the 
mere  fact  that  they  continue  to  come  is  sufficiently  dis- 
couraging. 

It  will  be  well,  however,  if  Frenchmen  can  bring  themselves 
not  to  look  too  exclusivel}'  on  the  dark  side  of  the  prospect. 
It  would  be  a  foolish  optimism  to  say  that  there  is  a  bright  one, 
but  nevertheless  the  clouds  are  not  altogether  unrelieved.  There 
is  a  gleam  of  sunshine  visible  in  the  fact  that  the  Radicals 
have  been  divided  to  an  unexampled  degree.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  M.  Gambetta — a  most  important  exception,  it  is 
true — the  prominent  leaders  of  the  party  have  been  on  the 
side  of  M.  de  Remusat.  It  has  been  objected  that  this 
only  proves  that,  in  proportion  as  the  leaders  become  moderate, 
I  their  hold  on  their  followers  becomes  weak.  There  is  an 
element  of  truth  no  doubt  in  this  view,  but  it  leaves  out  of 
sight  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  the  election  took 
place.  To  ask  a  Parisian  Republican  to  vote  for  M.  de 
Remusat  was  to  make  a  very  great  demand  on  his  good  sense. 
He  has  been  accustomed  to  identify  the  Government  with  an 
Assembly  which  has  exhibited  towards  Paris  an  intense  and 
persistent  hostility.  Politicians  know  that  M.  Thiers  does 
not  share  this  hostility,  that  he  would  personally  like  to 
see  the  Assembly  sitting  at  Paris  instead  of  at  Versailles,  that 
he  has  yielded  to  the  majority  of  the  deputies  simply  because  he 
could  not  help  himself.  But  the  average  elector  is  not  a  poli- 
tician ;  and  if  ever  he  understood  anything  of  this,  he  has  long 
since  forgotten  it.  He  regards  the  Government  as  an  indi- 
visible unit,  and  at  present  the  action  of  this  unit  is  unmis- 
takably hostile  to  Paris.  It  was  specially  unfortunate  that 
this  sentiment  of  the  Paris  Republicans  should  have  been 
strengthened,  and  to  some  extent  justified,  by  the  concurrence 
of  the  Government  in  tiie  attack  upon  the  municipal 
liberties  of  Lyons.  The  Republican  leaders  could  see 
that  even  upon  this  point  large  allowances  had  to  be 
made  for  M.  Thiers;  that  the  Lyons  municipality  had  on 
several  occasions  acted  with  reckless  lolly  and  violence ;  that 
its  suppression,  if  decreed  by  the  liight,  could  hardly  be  re- 
sisted to  much  purpose ;  and  that  M.  Thiers  had  made  an 
important  concession  to  Republican  i'eeling  by  giving  Lyons 
an  opportunity  of  returning  her  former  Mayor  as  a  deputy. 
But  these  were  not  considerations  which  admitted  of  being 
reduced  to  a  popular  form.  The  plea  of  M.  Bauodet's  sup- 
porters, that  the  Government  had  done  gross  wrong  to  Lyons, 
and  that  it  was  for  Paris,  herself  the  victim  of  a  similar  wrong, 
to  avenge  her  sister  in  misfortune,  came  home  fir  more  easily. 
It  does  not  necessarily  follow  therefore  that  the  l^ailical 
leaders  will  find  themselves  equally  deserted  'oy  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  party  the  next  time  that  ihey  give  their  support  to 
M.  TiiiEi:s.  The  occasion  will  probably  not  have  the  same 
special  interest  for  the  Paris  liepublicans ;  and  consequently 
they  will  not  have  the  same  special  motive  for  acting  with 
exceptional  independence. 

There  is  some  comfort  to  bo  found  in  the  reficction  that, 
even  in  opposing  the  Government,  the  Paris  Radicals  have 
dis^jlayed  unusual  moderation.  A  few  weeka  back  it  seemed 
that  one  great  ilanger  of  the  conteat  between  J\l.  dk  Remusat 
and  M.  Baruuet  would  be  the  temptation  to  the  use  of  violent 
language  which  audi  an  election  would  naturally  offer.  The 
usual  habit  of  Radical  Comniitteea  in  Paria  liaa  been  to  de- 
scribe their  opponcuta  as  maleiaetors  of  the  worst  order,  and 
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when  it  is  the  Government  that  is  thus  characterized,  it  is 
difficult  alike  for  assailants  and  assailed  not  to  come  out  of  the 
battle  with  their  dislilie  of  one  another  greatly  intensified.  In 
this  case  it  has  not  happened  so.  M.  Barodet's  friends — at  all 
events,  his  prominent  and  responsible  Iriends — have  steadily 
maintained  that  he  was  not  put  forward  as  an  act  of  hostility  to 
M.  TuiEKS,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
Kepublicaa  element  in  his  councils.  The  plea  was  almost 
ludicrous  in  its  absurdity,  but  the  fact  that  it  was  invented 
and  adhered  to  is  all  the  more  significant  for  that  reason. 
Why  was  it  thought  expedient  to  strip  M.  Barodet's  can- 
didature of  any  air  of  hostility  to  M.  Thiers,  if  it  were  not 
that  even  the  Radicals  of  Paris  are  not  anxious  to  see  his 
authority  overthrown  ?  When  Paris  genuinely  desires  to  destroy 
a  Government,  the  electors  do  not  wrap  up  their  wishes 
in  polite  phrases  ;  they  usually  express  their  enmity  with  the 
most  unflattering  frankness.  That  an  opposite  course  should 
have  been  pursued  in  the  recent  canvass  goes  a  long  way  to 
show  that  among  the  180,000  electors  who  voted  for  M. 
Barodet  there  must  have  been  many,  perhaps  a  majority, 
who  may  be  set  down  as  illogical  well-wishers  to  the  Govern- 
ment which  they  were  doing  their  best  to  damage.  It  has 
now  to  be  seen  how  M.  Thiers  will  deal  with  this  anomalous 
state  of  affairs.  These  wrongheaded  and  imtrustworthy 
friends  may  be  easily  turned  into  declared  enemies.  If  M. 
Thiers  makes  M.  Barodet's  election  an  excuse  for  allying 
himself  with  the  Eight,  the  probability  is  that  at  the 
next  election  for  Paris  the  Kadical  candidates  will  be 
returned  with  the  avowed  intention  of  driving  M.  Thiers 
from  power.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  ready  to  be 
tiiught  by  defeat,  and  proves  his  possession  of  this  most 
valuable  quality  by  resisting  the  undue  influence  of  a 
party  which  has  already  caused  him  unnumbered  embarrass- 
ments and  is  ready  to  cause  him  as  many  more,  M.  Barodet's 
victory  may  in  the  end  prove  a  useful  warning. 


WOMEN  VOTERS. 

THE  House  of  Commons  is  too  practical  an  assembly  and 
too  averse  to  speculative  changes  to  allow  a  Bill  to  make 
any  way  which  proposes  to  give  the  Parliamentary  sufi'rage  to 
women,  and  a  decisive  majority  has  again  doomed  IMr.  Jacob 
Beight's  measure  to  failure.  There  was  nothing  much  to  be 
said  for  or  against  the  proposal  that  was  new,  and  the  debate 
was  singularly  vapid  and  lifeless.  It  may  be  candidly  ad- 
mitted that  some  of  the  arguments  on  either  side  were  little 
calculated  to  inspire  conviction.  It  is  perfectly  useless 
for  a  body  like  the  House  of  Commons  to  pretend  to  ex- 
amine whether  the  intellect  of  women  is  necessarily  inferior 
to  that  of  men.  No  one  can  seriously  think  that  the  prece- 
dents of  Joan  of  Arc,  of  EosaBonheur,  of  Mendelssohn's  sister, 
and  of  some  lady  who  rode  about  with  a  Polish  chief,  can 
determine  the  issue  whether  Englishwomen  who  happen  to  be 
householders  should  be  entitled  to  vote  for  members  of  Par- 
liament. Mr.  Jacob  Bright  made  the  best  use  he  could 
of  the  example  of  the  Queen,  and  since  his  Bill  of  last 
year  he  has  had  the  opportunity  of  finding  a  new  illus- 
tration of  the  capacity  of  women  in  the  admirable  skill 
with  which  the  Queen  held  an  even  balance  between  the 
elaims  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Disraeli  in  the  late  Minis- 
terial crisis.  There  are  a  million  of  male  voters  in  England, 
and  it  is  easy  to  show  that  tho  Queen,  or  Eosa  Bonheur,  or 
possibly  Joan  of  Auc,  might  have  been  as  competent  to  select 
a  member  of  Parliament  as  some  of  these  million  males.  Mr. 
Jacob  Bright  estimated  that,  if  his  Bill  passed,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  women  would  be  added  to  the  electoral 
roll,  and  out  of  this  number  there  would  be  many  who  would 
use  the  franchise  better  than  the  dregs  of  the  male  electors. 
We  may  perhaps  go  further,  and  say  that  the  whole  quarter 
of  a  million  would  make  as  good  a  choice  and  on  as  good 
grounds  as  the  fourth  of  tlie  million  men  would  make  which 
■was  least  fitted  to  exercise  the  franchise.  It  is  quite  true  that 
men,  even  of  the  humblest  class,  have  in  their  industrial  and 
social  gatherings  a  faint  means  ol  learning  some  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  political  knowledge  which  women  have  not.  But 
women  who  are  householders  are  perhaps  better  instructed, 
and  learn  more  from  books  and  papers,  than  the  humblest 
rank  of  urban  male  houscliolder.s.  It  is  because  they 
are  women,  and  not  because  they  are  more  utterly  incapable 
of  exercising  the  franchise  wisely  than  the  rudest  of  their 
male  n(  ighbours,  that  the  House  has  declined  to  let  women 
vote.  Nor  is  there  any  insuperable  difficulty  in  women 
voting  now  that  order  and  decency  have  b'^en  introduced 


into  elections.  Possibly  the  presence  of  women  as  voters 
would  tend  still  further  to  promote  order  at  elections  than 
has  been  done  by  the  Ballot.  Nor  is  the  increase  of  the 
electoral  body  by  one  fourth  a  very  alarming  one,  at  a 
moment  when  proposals  are  being  made  to  double  this  body 
by  swamping  it  with  new  county  voters.  If  Mr.  Jacob. 
Beight's  Bill  were  carried,  the  new  electors  would  not  vote 
worse  than  a  great  number  of  the  old  ones ;  they  would  vote 
in  safety  and  without  molestation,  and  they  would  not  swamp 
the  existing  electoral  bodies.  So  much  may  be  conceded  ; 
and  those  who  concede  it  may,  wo  think,  concede  it  without 
being  brought  a  step  nearer  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Jacob 
Beight's  clients  ought  to  be  allowed  to  vote. 

What,  then,  are  the  objections  to  allowing  them  to  vote? 
The  two  principal  reasons  are,  that  their  claim  rests  on  a 
wrong  conception  of  the  value  of  the  Parliamentary  franchise, 
and  that  it  rests  on  a  wrong  conception  of  the  relative  position 
of  the  sexes.  Their  advocates  talk  as  if  the  quantity  and  kind 
of  persons  who  vote  for  members  of  Parliament  were  a  matter 
of  pure  indifference,  and  that  the  more  voters  there  are,  the 
merrier  party  they  will  make.  They  also  speak  as  if  any  set 
of  persons  who  cannot  get  all  they  fancy  they  want  should  be 
specially  represented  in  Parliament,  in  order  that  they  may 
get  a  legislative  sanction  for  their  crotchets.  But  the  object 
of  elections  is  not  to  give  the  greatest  number  of  persons  an 
opportunity  of  voting,  but  to  get  a  good  Government  for  the 
country.  How  shall  we  get  the  best  House  of  Commons  is 
the  main  question,  and  not  who  shall  have  the  amusement  of 
selecting  members.  In  1 867  we  tried  a  dangerous,  although 
inevitable,  experiment,  by  largely  increasing  the  constituencies ; 
the  justification  of  the  step  being,  that  many  members  o£ 
the  House  of  Commons  sat  for  small,  subservient,  or  corrupt 
i  boroughs,  that  there  was  not  life  or  purpose  enough  in  the 
!  House  to  make  vigorous  legislation  possible.  In  order  to 
remedy  this  defect,  a  great  number  of  persons  very  little 
fitted  to  vote  were  allowed  to  vote.  The  enlargement  of 
the  constituencies  was  in  some  cases  beneficial,  but 
in  others  experience  will  probably  show  that  it  was  not 
beneficial.  There  was,  however,  no  other  resource  within 
the  compass  of  practical  statesmanship,  and  of  two  evils  the 
smaller  was  chosen.  Far,  however,  from  its  being  true  that, 
because  the  franchise  has  been  extended  largely  and  suddenly, 
it  may  be  wisely  extended  to  any  degree,  it  is  much  more 
true  to  say  that  any  sweeping  addition  to  the  franchise  now 
would  be  to  add  an  unnecessary  to  a  necessary  risk.  If  twO' 
drunken  men  may  vote,  it  was  said  on  Wednesday,  why 
should  not  one  sober  woman  also  vote  ?  The  sober  woman 
might  certainly  be  as  competent  to  vote  as  either  of  the 
drunken  men,  but  if  we  have  two  bad  voters  already,  it  is  un- 
satisfactory to  mend  matters  by  adding  a  third  to  them.  It 
is  true  that  persons  who  have  political  powers  conferred  on 
them,  if  they  are  tolerably  fitted  to  exercise  them,  are  raised 
by  having  wider  interests  added  to  their  life.  Although  the 
main  object  of  elections  is  to  get  together  a  good  House  of 
Commons,  they  fulfil  the  subsidiary  object  of  educating  the 
electors.  But  this  can  only  be  the  result  if  the  electors  keep 
the  main  object  in  view,  and  set  themselves  to  fulfil  national 
aims,  and  think  the  franchise  is  something  they  ought  to 
respect  and  value.  If  the  electors  despised  the  suflFrage,  and 
in  exercising  it  thought  only  of  very  petty  issues,  they  would 
be  lowered  rather  than  raised  by  being  electors,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  would  return  a  bad  House  of  Commons.  The 
argument  which  converted  Mr.  Henley  from  an  opponent  into 
a  supporter  of  the  Bill  was  that  women  who  are  householders 
are  already  allowed  to  vote  for  School  Boards  and  municipal 
officers.  They  use  their  privilege  eagerly,  and,  as  no  one  not 
in  a  district  knows  anything  about  its  School  Boards  or  its 
municipal  officials,  it  is  impossible  10  s;iy  that  they  have  not 
voted  as  well  as  any  one  else.  But  the  Parliamentary  fran- 
chise ought  to  be  put  before  the  body  of  the  people  as  some- 
thing much  higher  than  the  right  to  take  part  in  the  election 
of  a  little  herd  of  persons  wrangling  over  primary  education, 
or  of  town  councillors.  Nor  ought  the  existing  House  of 
Conmions  to  admit  for  a  moment  that,  in  order  to  get  good 
legislation  in  favour  of  any  particular  class,  it  is  necessary 
that  this  class  should  have  votes.  The  reason  why  the  present 
House  does  not  legislate  in  favour  of  women  is  not  that  it 
is  unwilling  to  do  women  justice,  but  that  no  proposals 
are  made  to  it  on  behalf  of  women  that  will  bear 
discussion.  A  very  sensible  lady  informed  Mr.  Jacob 
Bright  that,  if  she  did  not  know  what  her  rights 
were,  she  at  least  knew  that  slie  had  no  Avrongs.  Mr.  Bright 
said  that  this  might  be  true  for  her,  but  that  it  was  quite  untrue 
for  her  poorer  sisters.  What  are  the  wrongs  of  poor  women  ? 
There  may  possibly  be  some  of  a  kind  removable  by  legisla- 
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tion,  but  there  is  no  need  whatever  to  assume  that  the  House 
of  Commons  would  refuse  to  redress  these  grievances  if  their 
existence  was  proved,  and  apt  remedies  suggested.  The 
course  taken  in  regard  to  the  franchise  of  women,  or  in  regard 
to  most  proposals  for  extending  the  franchise  to  particular  sets  of 
people,  is  first  to  assume  that  they  have  wrongs ;  then  to  assume 
that  Acts  of  Parliament  would  sweep  these  wrongs  away ; 
then  to  assume  that  the  House  of  Commons,  under  the  present 
electoral  system,  deliberately  ignores  these  wrongs  ;  and  then 
to  conclude  that  the  electoral  system  must  be  altered.  The 
house  is  to  be  always  burnt  down  when  we  want  roast  pig. 
The  Constitution  is  to  be  altered  in  order  that  an  undefined 
change  may  be  made  to  protect  the  property  of  women  who 
are  on  bad  terms  with  their  husbands. 

The  first  objection  then,  or  rather  set  of  objections,  to 
giving  votes  to  Mr.  Bright's  quarter  of  a  million  of  women 
is  tkat  it  would  form  a  useless  addition  to  the  constituency, 
that  it  would  degrade  the  popular  estimation  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary franchise,  and  that  it  would  foster  the  notion  that  people 
with  alleged  grievances  must  be  specially  represented  in  order 
to  get  justice  from  Parliament.  The  second  objection  is  that 
the  claim  of  tliese  women  really  rests  on  the  notion  that  the 
sexes  are  naturally  equal,  that  it  is  nothing  but  bad  institu- 
tions that  has  obscured  this  natural  equality,  and  that  Parlia- 
ment ought  to  pave  the  way  for  the  recognition  of  this  equality 
by  extending  the  franchise  as  suggested.  Nor  is  it  possible 
to  suppose  that  those  who  wish  that  the  franchise  should  be 
given  to  this  quarter  of  a  million  ol'  Avomen  would  be  satisfied 
if  they  got  what  they  asked.  It  is  for  the  most  part  the 
same  set  of  people  who  ask  that  women,  even  when  married, 
should  be  regarded  as  equal  partners  in  a  firm.  The 
married  partners  are  to  contribute  to  a  common  stock 
of  Avhich  they  are  to  have  the  joint  management,  while 
each  enjoys  a  special  ownership  over  the  share  which 
he  or  she  may  have  contributed.  It  is  only  in  complete 
accordance  with  such  notions  of  married  life  that  the  wife 
as  well  as  the  husband  should  be  allowed  to  vote ;  for  of 
the  two  partners  one  might  be  as  well  called  the  householder 
as  the  other,  even  if  the  qualification  of  household  occupation 
could  be  long  preserved  after  it  had  been  settled  that  all  human 
beings  were  equal.  The  main  purposes,  too,  which  Mr.  Jacob 
Bright's  Bill  is  supposed  to  serve  could  not  be  accomplished 
unless  women  generally  had  votes.  Mr,  Fawcett,  for  ex- 
ample, said  that  one  of  the  great  grievances  of  women  was 
that  Trade  Unions  did  not  behave  handsomely  to  them,  the 
true  cause  of  this  unhandsome  conduct  being  that  women  are 
not  considered  the  equals  of  men.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
spirit  of  Trade  Unions  would  not  be  greatly  altered  by  the 
franchise  being  accorded  to  an  eighth  or  a  tenth  part  of  the 
whole  number  of  women  who,  if  women  were  treated  as  equal 
with  men,  would  vote.  To  teach  the  doctrine  of  this  equality 
effectively  women  generally  must  be  allowed  to  vote.  The 
first  thing  to  ask  is  whether  there  is  any  natural  equality 
between  men  and  Avomen,  and  it  is  only  because  in 
the  regions  of  abstract  speculation  evei-y thing  is  debatable, 
that  this  can  be  treated  as  a  debatable  question.  The  universal 
consent  of  the  unnumbered  generations  of  mankind  is  against 
the  theory  of  the  equality  of  the  sexes,  and  there  is  one 
practical  argument  Avhicli  may  be  treated  as  decisive  of  the 
question.  If  men  choose  to  say  that  women  are  not  their 
equals,  women  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  give  in.  Piiysical 
force,  the  ultimate  basis  of  all  society  and  government,  must 
be  on  the  side  of  the  men,  and  those  who  have  the  key  of  the 
position  will  not  permanently  consent  to  abandon  it.  A 
Government  in  which  women  were  on  an  equality  with  men 
would  be  a  Government  of  perpetual  revolution,  even  if  one 
revolution  was  not  enough  to  overturn  it  for  ever.  Tlie 
happiness  of  domestic  life  depends  on  the  subordination  of 
the  Avife  in  all  matters  of  public  duty  or  interest;  but  even  if 
we  Avcrc  Avilliiig  to  Ibrcgo  domestic  happiness,  and  let  women 
parade  an  artilicial  cijuality  by  voting  at  Parliamentary  elec- 
tions, Ave  should  make  the  sacrifice  in  vain,  for  men  generally 
would  be  certain  in  the  long  run  to  take  care  that  the  sex 
which  is  physically  weaker  should  leel  its  inl'eriority. 


rROQRESS  OF  REVOLUTION  IN  SPAIN. 

K EVOLUTIONS  always  coino  in  gusts  and  squalls;  and 
lor  tiio  moment  there  is  a  lull  in  ii[r.in\,  becauso  the 
extreme  Kepublicaiis  have  had  their  way,  and  have  not  yet 
thought  ol'  any  Iresh  demand.  With  natural  inconsistency 
the  fanatical  devotees  of  provincial  indeijundence  accept,  wlicn 
it  BuilH  their  purpose,  the  decision  of  Madrid  as  readily  aa  if 
they  were  French  demagogues  Avuitiug  for  the  latest  news 


from  Paris.  The  whole  country  acquiesces  with  helpless  in- 
difference in  the  suppression  of  constitutional  authority;  and 
it  may  be  readily  believed  that,  except  in  the  centres  of 
political  agitation,  life  proceeds  Avith  little  interruption  in  its 
ordinary  course.  Early  experience  Avill  shoAV  Avhether  public 
affairs  Avill  be  equally  manageable  Avith  private  business. 
Even  a  Federal  and  Social  Jtepublic  requires  money,  and  a 
disciplined  force  to  compel  obedience  to  the  Government.  The 
Avhole  financial  system  of  Spain,  never  easy  or  prosperous,  has 
since  the  beginning  of  the  presentRevolution  become  thoroughly 
disorganized.  The  disturbance  of  trade  has  reduced  the  scanty 
receipts  from  Customs  duties ;  and  one  or  two  maritime  towns 
have  announced  their  intention  of  converting  themselves  into 
free  ports.  The  usual  resource  of  borrowing  has  for  the  present 
become  impracticable;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  how 
the  Minister  of  Finance  Avill  provide  for  the  most  pressing 
necessities.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  members 
of  the  Government  are  incapable  or  careless,  and  they  enjoy 
the  reputation  of  personal  integrity ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
dissolve  the  bonds  of  political  society  for  one  purpose,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  retain  the  advantages  Avhicli  belong  to 
traditional  order.  Only  a  feAV  Aveeks  before  the  Revolution' 
the  present  Ministers  Avere  denounced  by  the  irreconcilable 
faction  as  traitors  to  the  common  cause.  Figueras  and 
Castelar  might  have  foreseen  that  Avhen  they  established  the 
Republic  they  Avould  be  compelled  to  rely  on  the  support  of 
the  ferocious  agitators  Avith  Avhom  they  had  previously  refused 
to  act.  Their  error  consisted,  not  in  holding  that  a  Republic 
Avas  a  possible  or  perhaps  a  desirable  form  of  goA'ernment, 
but  in  supposing  that  it  meant  to  the  most  active  partisans  in 
Spain  anytiiing  but  the  destruction  of  order  and  the  confisca- 
tion of  property.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  dissolution  of 
military  obedience,  Avhich  is  the  greatest  of  many  actual 
eviJs,  could  scarcely  have  been  foreseen  either  by  the  Re- 
publicans or  by  their  opponents. 

The  official  narrative  of  the  events  of  the  23rd  of  April  is 
obviously  one-sided,  if  not  Avholly  untrue.  The  Alcalde  of 
Madrid  ordered  some  battalions  of  volunteers  to  meet  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  Permanent  Committee,  but  notwith- 
standing the  sanction  both  of  Parliamentary  and  municipal 
authority,  they  and  their  commander,  General  Letona,  are 
denounced  as  rebels.  The  Minister  of  War,  by  the  orders 
of  the  Government,  took  measures  to  attack  the  so-called  in- 
surgents, and  it  is  stated  that  the  troops  of  the  garrison  sided 
with  the  Republican  volunteers.  Bloodshed  Avas  fortunately 
avoided  by  the  timely  discovery  that  the  Government  had  the 
stronger  force  on  its  side,  and  the  rebels,  now  proved  by  the 
event  to  have  been  in  rebellion,  dispersed  or  fied,  as  Satan 
fled  in  Paradiae  Lost  Avhen  he  saw  the  heavenly  balance  in- 
clining against  him.  Once  certain  of  victory,  the  Ministers 
dissolved  the  Permanent  Committee  and  the  Cortes  Avhich  it 
represented,  and  order  reigned  lor  the  time  in  Madrid.  One 
of  the  Committee,  Seilor  Figuerola,  lately  an  advanced 
Radical,  Avas  i)Ut  in  prison,  probably  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  hiin  from  the  lawless  violence  of  the 
mob.  It  is  once  more  reported  that  Serrano  and  Sagasta 
have  quitted  Spain,  and  for  some  time  past  Zourilla  has 
prudently  Avithdravvn  himself  from  public  notice.  As  in  all 
similar  cases,  the  Spanish  Revolution,  Avhich  commenced  four 
or  five  years  ago,  devours  its  own  children  Avith  increased 
appetite  as  it  acquires  additional  force.  The  time  is  probably 
not  far  distant  when  Figueras  and  Castelar  Avill  have  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  charge  of  treason  to  the  Federal 
Republic.  The  politicians  Avho  invited  Amadeo  of  Savoy  to 
ascend  the  throne,  and  afterwards  drove  him  to  abdicate  by 
political  opposition  and  personal  affronts,  deserve  but  little 
compassion.  The  other  Spanish  parties  in  their  reciprocal 
intolerance  failed  to  perceive  that  the  anarchical  Republicans 
Avere  the  most  resolute  and  unscrupulous  of  all  the  jarring 
factions.  In  a  certain  sense  the  Avinners  have  deserved  their 
tenqjorary  success;  but  there  is  no  symptom  of  political  fore- 
sight or  wisdom  in  their  measures,  and  they  Avill  probably 
become  more  and  more  extravagant  in  their  jiolicy  until  they 
provoke  a  decisive  reaction. 

One  of  the  oddest  freaks  of  modern  opinion  is  the  favour 
Avith  Avhich  the  extreme  Republican  party  is  regarded  by 
English  politicians  of  strictly  Conservative  tendencies.  In 
spite  of  his  own  professions,  and  of  the  statements  of 
friends  and  o])poncnt3  among  his  countrymen,  Gamuktta 
is  constantly  desciibcd  as  a  uniformly  prudent  and  prac- 
tical statesman ;  and  every  attack  on  the  French  Assembly 
attracts  unqiiahlied  sympathy.  The  Spanish  Republic  is  not 
less  fortunate  in  tiie  indulgent  construction  Avhich  is  placed 
on  all  the  acts  of  its  promoters.  As  soon  as  tho  Cortes 
had  been  frightened  into  proclanuing  tho  Republic,   it  was 
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announced  that  a  peaceful  and  successful  revolution  had  been 
accomplished  with  the  smallest  possible  departure  from  con- 
stitutional practice.  The  Cortes,  as  the  only  supreme 
authority  remaining  after  the  abdication  of  the  King,  had,  it 
was  said,  recognized  the  necessity  of  dispensing  with  the 
Monarchy,  which  indeed  it  had  been  elected  to  maintiiin,  and 
all  civil  and  military  functionaries  would  continue  to  discharge 
their  ofScea  under  a  new  and  orderly  Government.  The 
illusion  was  apparently  not  dispelled  when  the  rabble  of 
Madrid,  imitating  the  Sections  of  Paris  during  the  French 
Eevolution,  had  compelled  those  of  the  Ministers  who  repre- 
sented the  majority  of  the  Assembly  to  make  way  for  trust- 
worthy Kepublicans  ;  and  the  usurpation  of  provincial  clubs 
and  municipal  delegations  was  conveniently  overlooked.  The 
mutinous  proceedings  of  the  army  paused  regret  because 
they  tended  to  weaken  the  Republic;  but  it  was  justly 
thought  that  the  Ministers  themselves  were  anxious  as 
far  as  possible  to  maintain  order.  It  has  always  been  the 
inveterate  habit  of  the  shallower  sort  of  English  writers 
on  current  politics  to  sympathize  with  political  move- 
ments abroad  which  woiild  be  regarded  with  horror  if 
they  occurred  at  home.  Twenty  years  ago  the  candid 
admirers  of  the  Federal  Eepublic  would  have  been  zeal- 
ous Imperialists  in  France,  though  not  in  England ;  not  so 
much  because  any  kind  of  institution  is  good  enough  for 
foreigners,  but  through  the  temptation  of  displaying  an 
enlightened  superiority  to  prejudice.  The  later  stages  of  the 
Spanish  Eevolution  have  not  disturbed  the  complacency  of  its 
apologists.  The  Cortes,  elected  under  the  Constitution  by  uni- 
versal suffrage,  have  been  formally  dissolved  by  the  Ministers 
\  whom  they  had  themselves  appointed ;  and  it  is  at  least 
V  possible  thatthe  Government  may  have  provoked  the  riots  which 
gave  it  an  excuse  for  disposing  of  its  rivals  and  opponents. 
At  present  the  Eepubhcan  Government  has  absolutely  neither 
a  legal  basis  nor  a  claim  to  the  obedience  of  the  nation, 
except  that  a  loyal  citizen  will  for  the  moment  maintain  any 
barrier  which  stands  between  social  order  and  total  anarchy. 
The  exploit  has  nevertheless  commanded  approval  in  England. 
The  Constitutionalists  who,  regretting  too  late  their  own 
weakness,  had  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  assert  the 
supremacy  of  Parliament,  are  denounced  as  an  obstructive 
faction,  itself  responsible  for  the  violence  which  was  rendered 
necessary  by  its  encroachments.  If  the  Spanish  Correspondent 
of  the  Times  is  not  a  Eed  Eepublican,  he  can  scarcely  escape 
the  imputation  of  childish  imbecility.  The  growing  laxity 
of  political  principle  is  illustrated  by  the  events  of  Madrid  and 
by  the  comments  which  the  revolutionary  act  of  the  Ministers 
has  produced.  Eobespierre  and  his  accomplices  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Salety,  while  they  exercised  an  unresisted 
tyranny,  never  ventured  to  supersede  the  nominal  sovereignty 
of  the  Convention.  In  theEeign  of  Terror,  asduring  the  present 
Spanish  Eevolution,  every  gathering  of  the  rabble  assumed  to  re- 
present the  people,  but  nevertheless  the  Assembly  which  had 
been  really  elected  by  the  constituencies  was  always  regarded 
with  a  certain  respect ;  and  ultimately  it  survived  to  direct  the 
reaction  against  the  bloodthirsty  dictators.  Figueras  and 
Castelar  may  perhaps  have  acted  to  the  best  of  their  judg- 
ment lor  the  public  interest ;  but  they  at  present  exercise,  as 
far  as  they  are  not  themselves  intimidated  by  the  mob  of  the 
capital,  a  power  which  is  altogether  arbitrary  and  lawless. 
Their  prospective  appeal  to  the  Constituent  Cortes  is  an  idle 
Ibrm.  If  such  an  Assembly  were,  in  accordance  with  the 
probable  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  nation,  to  declare 
against  the  Federal  Eepublic,  the  dispersion  of  its  members 
by  force  would  be  neither  more  nor  less  an  act  of  violence  than 
the  recent  dissolution  of  the  Assembly  alter  the  dismissal  of 
the  Permanent  Committee. 

The  eloquent  disciple  of  Mazzini  exercises  for  the  time, 
perhaps  with  the  purest  intentions,  an  irregular  tyranny  which 
can  only  be  excused  by  the  tyrant's  plea.  The  eulogists  of 
the  Spanish  Ministry  may  perhaps  be  in  the  right  when  they 
contend  that  a  measure  which  involved  a  deplorable  usurpa- 
tion was  indispensably  necessary.  The  constitutional  party 
had  all  principle  on  its  side  in  maintaining  the  superiority  of 
the  Cortes  to  the  Executive  Government ;  but  the  Assembly 
which  had  suffered  the  establishment  of  a  Eepublican  form 
of  Government  could  not  safely  refuse  to  concede  the  conduct 
of  affairs  to  the  dominant  Eepublican  party.  The  error  of 
submitting  in  the  first  instance  to  an  active  minority  included 
in  itself  the  consequence  of  an  abdication  of  power  by  the 
Cortfes  after  the  example  of  the  King.  When  the  Constitutional 
party  recovered  from  its  first  stupor,  its  eflbrts  to  resume  its 
legitimate  control  over  affairs  proved  to  be  too  late.  The 
Permanent  Committee  had  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  the 
condition  of  the  country  was  miserable  and  alarming;  nor 


can  it  be  doubted  that  the  mutinies  of  the  army  and  the  extrava- 
gances of  the  municipal  deputations  were  distinctly  traceable  to 
the  proclamation  of  the  Eepublic ;  but  a  repentant  Cortes 
ought,  if  any  remedy  was  still  possible,  to  have  dismissed  the 
Ministry,  and  to  have  undertaken  to  govern  the  country 
through  nominees  of  its  own.  The  Ministers,  after  actively 
destroying  all  the  substantial  securities  of  liberty,  were 
perhaps  compelled  to  disregard  its  elementary  forms.  The 
armed  ruffians  of  the  streets  might  have  become  their  assail- 
ants instead  of  their  allies  if  they  had  continued  to  recognize 
the  only  legal  authority  in  Spain.  The  impending  election  will 
probably  result  in  the  return,  by  a  large  majority  of  voters, 
of  a  Jacobin  Cortes;  but.it  is  not  certain  that  the  provincial 
separatists  will  allow  the  elections  to  be  held  unless  the 
Cortes  is  deprived  beforehand  of  any  constituent  power  which 
might  be  exercised  to  the  detriment  of  the  Federal  Eepublic. 
It  is  evident  that  to  vest  in  an  Assembly  the  power  of  framing 
a  Constitution  is  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
federation.  The  American  Constitution  was  in  the  nature  of 
a  treaty  concluded  by  the  authorised  representatives  of 
independent  States.  It  has  not  yet  been  proposed  that  the 
deputies  of  Catalonia  or  of  Andalusia  should  exercise  a  veto 
on  the  constituent  legislation  of  the  Cortes.  The  modern 
device  of  universal  suffrage  has  proved  itself  a  wretchedly 
inadequate  substitute  for  the  old-fashioned  faith  in  the  in- 
defeasible sanctity  of  fundamental  laws  and  traditional 
institutions.  The  nations  which  have  in  recent  times  most 
frequently  returned  Constituent  Assemblies  are  the  least 
disposed  to  abide  by  their  decisions.  No  Cortes  which  will 
ever  meet  in  Spain  can  claim  higher  authority  than  the 
Constituent  Cortes  whose  work  has  now  been  summarily 
abolished. 


THE  JUDICATURE  BILL 


THE  amendments  carried  on  Thursday  by  Lord  Cairns 
will  mitigate,  but  only  mitigate,  the  tendency  of  the 
Judicature  Bill  to  subordinate  and  disparage  the  Equity 
jurisprudence  which  the  Lord  Chancellor,  backed  by  every 
one  who  knows  what  Equity  is,  desires  to  make  universally 
supreme.  As  Lord  Cairns  strongly  urged,  it  would  have 
been  a  fatal  policy  to  weaken  the  Court  of  Chancery  numeri- 
cally and  morally  as  a  first  step  towards  winning  for  its 
jurisprudence  the  prestige  and  predominance  with  Avhich  we 
all  agree  it  ought  to  be  invested.  The  amendments  have 
saved  the  Courts  of  Equity  and  the  principles  which  they 
apply  from  the  humiliation  which  the  desertion  of  the  Chan- 
cellor and^the  diminution  of  judicial  strength  would  inevitably 
have  involved. 

But  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  other  not  less 
remarkable  incidents  of  the  past  week,  will  do  far  more  to 
convert  the  Bill  into  a  real,  vigorous,  and  successful  reform 
than  the  partial  amendments  to  which  Lord  Cairns  was  un- 
fortunately limited  by  the  forms  of  the  House.  Those  who 
candidly  examine  the  different  views  which  have  been  pre- 
sented of  this  measure  and  its  consequences  will  be  astonished 
to  find  how  nearly  all  are  agreed.  In  principle  and  purpose  there 
is  no  antagonism  between  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  the  one  side 
and  Lord  Cairns  and  the  Equity  Bench  and  Bar  on  the  other. 
All  desire  the  same  end.  All,  not  excepting  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, agree  that  that  end  wovdd  be  certainly  attained  by 
the  method  suggested  by  the  Equity  Bar.  But  the  Lord 
Chancellor  thinks  that  there  is  another  method  of  attaining 
the  same  end,  not  indeed  quite  so  good — for  even  he  does 
not  say  that — but  in  his  opinion  not  much  worse,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  trifle  easier  and  cheaper.  Whether  the  Legislature 
shall  adopt  the  plan  admitted  to  be  the  best,  or  the  plan  from 
which  the  whole  profession  anticipate  nothing  but  dis- 
astrous failure,  is  the  sole  controversy  which  remains  to  be 
determined ;  and  it  is  by  bringing  out  this  clear  issue  that  the 
debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Ibllowing  the  remonstrance  of 
the  Bar,  has  so  largely  contributed  to  the  future  settlement 
of  this  most  importaat  question. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  course  of  his  speech  mada 
an  observation  very  true  and  very  pertinent.  He  reminded 
the  Equity  Bar  that  the  mass  of  the  business  under  his  Bill 
would  flow  into  its  old  channels — as  no  doubt  it  would, 
because  every  plaintiff  who  was  allowed  to  do  so  would  bring 
his  equities  to  be  decided  by  Equity  Judges ;  and  he  added 
that  there  was  no  occasion  for  alarm,  for  even  in  cases  where 
equitable  questions  might  have  to  be  determined  by  Common 
Law  Courts,  the  assistance  of  members  of  the  Equity  Bar 
would  be  called  in.  The  Lord  Chancellor  can  hardly  doubt 
that  the  Equity  Bar  must  be  fully  sensible  that  their  personal 
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interests  will  not  suffer  by  the  extension  of  equitable  jurisdiction 
to  the  Common  Law  Courts,  and  some  among  them  are  even 
supposed  to  be  rejoicingat  the  prospect  of  anew  world  to  conquer. 
Their  remonstrance  was,  we  are  sure,  not  dictated  by  selfish 
fear  for  themselves,  but  by  a  genuine  and  well  founded  appre- 
hension that  the  spirit  of  Equity  jurisprudence  could  not 
survive  unimpaired  unless  administered  by  Courts  habituated 
to  grasp  and  sympathize  with  its  doctrines.  The  Lokd 
Chancellor  at  present  doubts  this,  though  we  believe  he 
will  in  the  end  be  converted  to  the  opinion  of  the  Bar  and 
the  Bench.  His  reasons  for  the  doubt  deserve,  and  shall 
receive,  our  respectful  examination  ;  but  before  plunging  into 
argument,  we  cannot  help  calling  attention  to  another  point 
on  which  the  observation  to  which  we  have  already  referred  is 
full  of  instruction.  It  is  nothing  less  than  an  acknowledgment 
that  suitors  having  equitable  rights  to  try  would  rather  sub- 
mit them  to  Judges  experienced  in  Equity  than  to  any  Court 
of  Common  Law.  They  at  least  are  not  expected  to  believe 
that  any  branch  of  jm-isprudence  will  be  administered  best 
by  those  who  have  studied  it  least ;  and,  after  all,  the  suitors 
are  the  people  who  are  most  concerned  in  the  matter,  and 
whose  wishes  ought  to  command  the  greatest  considera- 
tion. 

It  will,  we  think,  tend  ultimately  to  remove  the  startling 
divergence  of  opinion  between  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the 
profession  of  which  he  is  specially  the  head  if  we  examine 
somewhat  closely  what  the  conflicting  opinions  really  are. 
And,  first,  let  there  be  no  misconception  of  the  obvious  meaning 
of  the  protests  of  the  Equity  Bar.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
discussed  them  very  slightly,  and  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  misapprehended  them  ;  but  Lord  Hatherley 
imderstood  them  in  a  sense  entirely  opposed  to  that  which 
they  were  evidently  intended  to  bear.  Lord  Hatherley 
considered  it  impossible  to  read  those  protests  as  expressing 
anything  but  a  desire  that  the  existing  severance  of  the  Courts 
of  Law  and  Equity  should  be  perpetuated.  We  confess  we  con- 
sider it  impossible  on  the  face  of  them  to  read  them  in  any 
such  sense.  What  they  do  insist  upon  is  simply  that  Equity 
ought  to  be  administered  by  Judges  who  know  Equity,  or 
at  least  by  Courts  leavened  with  an  adequate  proportion  of 
such  Judges.  They  refer  to  the  paramount  authority  hitherto 
enjoyed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
insisting  that  it  should  be  continued,  but  for  the  sake  of 
pointing  out  that  when  that  safeguard  of  Equity  is  destroyed, 
another  safeguard  should  be  supplied  by  adding  Equity 
Judges  to  every  Court  which  is  to  exercise  equitable  juris- 
diction. 

We  think  this  is  a  most  reasonable  demand.  At  any  rate, 
this  and  no  other  is  the  demand,  as  we  interpret  it,  preferred 
by  the  Bar.  For  ourselves,  we  cannot  understand  how  their 
language  could  have  been  supposed  to  bear  a  different  sig- 
nification. We  see  no  I'eason  whatever  to  suppose  that  the 
letters  were  intended  by  those  who  framed  them  to  have  any 
such  reactionary  import  as  is  supposed  by  Lord  Hatherley  ; 
and  we  are  convinced  that  they  never  would  have  been 
signed  by  the  mass  of  those  who  did  sign  them  unless  they 
had  frankly  accepted  the  proposed  fusion,  and  submitted  what 
the  Bar  believe  to  be  the  essential  conditions  of  success  in 
that  great  imdertaking.  The  Lord  Chancellor  must  know 
that  it  is  from  the  Equity  side  of  the  profession  that  the 
movement  for  fusion  has  received  its  chief  impulse,  and  he 
at  any  rate  will  not  think  it  possible  that  the  whole  Equity 
Bar  should  join  in  obstructing  a  great  reform  which  it  is 
known  that  very  many  of  them  have  most  cordially  at  heart. 
The  plahi  and  obvious  purpose  of  the  letters  of  the  Bar  is  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  to  make  him 
launch  his  scheme  in  the  shape  which,  if  unfettered  by  exist- 
ing arrangements  and  personal  considerations,  he  would  him- 
self have  given  it — that  is,  with  a  due  provision  lor  the  ad- 
ministration of  every  branch  of  the  law  by  Judges  who  have 
already  learned  it.  This  being  on  the  liice  of  their  letters  the 
real  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  Bar,  let  us  see  how  far  tlie 
Lord  Chancellor  seriously  differs  liom  a  conclusion  appa- 
rently 80  obvious.  So  far  as  we  can  discover,  ho  has  never 
said  that  a  scheme  in  which  the  Judges  should  bo  fused  in 
every  Court  would  not  be  a  better  scheme  than  his  own.  lie 
has  liinled  that  it  would  be  more  dillicult,  and  he  has  no  doubt 
been  told  by  some  one  that  it  would — at  first,  ut  any  rate — be 
a  trifle  more  expensive.  JN'ay,  he  has  gone  furlher  than  this ; 
for,  unless  we  niisuudcrstood  him,  lie  plainly  inliniated  on  an 
earlier  occasion  his  preference  for  the  scheme  which  the  liar 
memorials  advocato  over  the  halting  arrangements  and  con- 
ceBsionH  wiiich,  in  tbc  first  inHtance,  ho  felt  himself  coinj)ellcd 
to  Bubinit  to.  We  know  well  the  obslaclca  witli  which  Lord 
UAXii£ULLV  und  other  icfurmoru  have  hud  to  contend.  Wo  do 


'not  altogether  wonder  that  Lord  Selborne   shrank  from 
facing  them.    But  if  he  can  estimate  public  opinion  as  a 
I  g|Teat  politician  should,  he  will  see  that  no  petty  considera- 
I  tion  of  expense  would  be  allowed  for  one  moment  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  a  measure  which  he  could  produce,  not  as  he  has 
produced  this  Bill,  as  the  best  he  thinks  he  can  venture  upon 
1  under  the  circumstances,  but  as  the  very  best  which  all  his 
knowledge,  experience,  and  skill  can  devise.    We  believe  we 
I  correctly  state  the  desire  of  that  rapidly  growing  section  of 
the  lay  public  who  have  begun  to  take  an  interest  in  this 
subject,  and  notably  of  the  great  commercial  class  who  know 
what  the  principles  of  Equity  have  done  for  them,  and  from 
what  they  have  saved  them,  when  we  say  that  they  would 
utterly  ridicule  the  idea  that  the  new  edifice  of  justice  should 
be  constructed  out  of  its  due  proportions  because  the  country 
happens  to  have  in  stock  four  times  as  many  Judges  of  one 
!sort  as  of  another.     The  finest  site  in  London  is  deformed  by 
a  building  which  the  unlucky  architect  was  compelled  to  spoil 
I  in  order  to  work  in  a  dozen  handsome  but  unsuitable  columns 
!  which  had  been  picked  out  of  the  ruins  of  another  building 
I  which  had  just  been  destroyed.    From  that  day  to  this  the 
name  of  poor  Wilkins  has  been  a  byword  in  art,  and  the 
1  economy  of  the  miserable  contrivance  is  exemplified  by  the  fact 
that  the  building  stands  condemned,  and  has  to  be  replaced 
at  fifty  times  the  cost  of  the  original  saving.     Are  not 
these  things  an  allegory  ?    Will  not  the  Lord  Chancellor 
be  Avarned  in  time  that  the  people  of  England  are  really 
not  so  poor  or  so  sordid  as  to  consent  that  a  grand  project 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  law  shall  be  made  less  than  perfect 
for  the  sake  of  working  in  a  superabundant  stock  of  old 
pillars  of  the  law  for  whom  appropriate  places  cannot  be 
found  in  the  projected  edifice?   Parsimony  of  this  kind  is  not 
the  bent  either  of  the  people  or  of  Parliament,  and  it  would 
be  lamentable  indeed  if  a  man  like  the  Lord  Chancellor 
jwere  compelled  to  build  under  conditions  like  those  which 
proved  fatal  to  poor  Wilkins  in  the  lower  field  of  mere 
.  material  architecture.    ^  ,  , 

I    Nothing,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  will  make  us 
'  beUeve  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  regards  his  Bill  as  any- 
I  thing  more  than  a  pis-aller.    Both  he  and  Lord  Hatherley, 
in   clever   forensic   speeches,   made   the  most   that  could 
be  made  of  the  case  for  the  defence.     Neither  quite  went 
the  length  of  saying  that  Equity  jurisprudence  would  be  im- 
proved by  being  administered  by  Courts  without  a  single 
Judge  who  has  enjoyed  Equity  training;  but  both  of  them 
urged  strongly  a  sort  of  plea  in  mitigation  of  damages,  and 
insisted  that,  after  all.  Common  Law  Judges  would  pick  up 
:  Equity  somehow,  and  tried  to  prove  that  experience  justified 
i  the  experiment.    The  Lord  Chancellor  mentioned  the  great 
!  names  of  Lord  Hardwicke  and  Lord  Eldon  as  having 
j  practised  at  Common  Law.    That  is  quite  true,  but  Yorke 
had  studied  Equity  with  Salkeld  in  his  youth,  and  before  he 
!  was  eight-and-twenty  he  became  a  Chancery  barrister,  and  so 
'  continued  during  the  Chancellorships  of  Lords  Macclesfield 
{  and  King.    Lord  Eldon's  career  was  very  similar.    He  also 
i  came  into  Equity  practice  at  a  very  early  age,  and  the  great 
Equity  case  of  Acroyd  v.  Sjiithson,  which  made  young 
Scott's  reputation,  was  argued  before  he  was  thirty.  It 
is  true  tliat  in  those  times  Equity  business  only  afforded 
occupation  for  about  fifteen  counsel  lor  a  part  of  the  year,  and 
that  it  was  then  the  practice,  now  unfortunately  impossible, 
for  them  to  go  circuit  and  keep  up  their  Common  Law  know- 
'  ledge.    In  this  sense  Hardwicke  and  Eldon  were  Common 
Law  men.    But  they  were  great  Chancellors  because  they 
knew  Equity,  and  they  cannot  be  cited  in  favour  of  such  a 
project  as  the  present  Bill.    Lord  Hatherley  also  referred  to 
the  fact  that  half  the  Chancellors  in  recent  times  had  been 
Common  Law  men  in  the  strict  modern  sense — that  is,  men 
who  had  never  studied  Equity  at  all.    That  is  true,  and  it 
shows  that  it  is  possible  to  make  such  appointments.  But 
Lord  Hatherley  did  not  say  that  the  Connnon  Law  half  of 
his  list  of  Chancellors  were  as  good  Equity  Judges  as  the 
Chancery  half,  and  as  some  of  them  still  survive,  we  will  be 
content  with  Lord  I1.\therley's  silence,  and  reserve  our  own 
opinion.    And  there  is  this  very  material  consideration  to 
bo  borne  hi  mind — that  a  man  of  great  ability  and  scli- 
command,  even  though  rather  ignorant  of  the  special  law  whicli 
he  has  to  administer,  can  get  on  very  fairly  as  a  Judge 
of  Appeal  if  ho  is  not  hurried,  though  he  would  break 
down  utterly  as  a  Judge  of  first  instance,  especially  with  the 
mass  of  l)ushiess  which  now  is  dealt  with  daily.    The  Lord 
CjiANCELLoit  endeavoured  to  meet  this  by  referring  to  the  fact 
that  both  Lord  Gii'I'ord  and  Lord  Lynduurst  sat  for  some 
timo  in  the  Kolls  Court.    The  Lord  Chancellor  did  not, 
add  that  Lord  Uu'i'OKU  contributed  much  valuable  matter 
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to  Equity  Jurisprudence,  and  the  less  said  about  his  example 
the  better.  Lord  Lyndhurst,  it  is  true,  was  one  of  the 
giants  of  those  days;  and,  even  if  he  had  been  a  suc- 
cessful Judge  of  first  instance,  it  would  not  follow  that  every 
Common  Law  Judge  on  the  Bench  would  be  equally  successful. 
But,  in  truth,  Lyndhurst  was  not  successful.  If  we  may  trust 
the  historical  statement  of  one,  perhaps  the  strongest,  of  the 
Common  Law  Chancellors  to  whom  Lord  Hatiierley  re- 
ferred, "  Copley  s;it  as  seldom  as  possible,  rose  as  early  as 
"  possible,  and  did  as  little  as  possible,  while  of  his  judicial 
"  performances  as  Master  of  the  Rolls  hardly  a  vestige  re- 
"  mains."  Probably  Lord  Eomilly  has  often  disposed  of 
more  business  in  a  month  than  Copley  did  during  his 
whole  leisurely  occupation  of  the  same  seat.  And  these 
are  absolutely  the  only  examples  cited  to  justify  the  experi- 
ment of  committing  Equity  Jurisprudence  to  a  Bench  in- 
formed with  Common  Law  pure  and  simple.  And  why  is  the 
risk  proposed  to  be  run  ?  Merely  to  save  a  few  pensions  by 
which  the  whole  difficulty  might  be  solved.  Until  we  hear 
very  clear  evidence  to  the  contrary,  we  shall  believe 
that  Lord  Cairss  was  right  when  he  said,  "  For  years 
"  you  will  have  no  Common  Law  Judges  willing — and, 
"  with  deference,  I  will  add  competent — to  administer  in 
"  the  Court  of  Chancery  a  system  in  which  they  are  en- 
"  tirely  untrained."  This  was  said,  no  doubt,  with  reference  to 
a  suggestion  that  Common  Law  Judges  might  occasionally 
take  the  place  of  the  Master  of  the  Eolls ;  but,  if  correct,  it 
applies  equally  to  the  experiment  of  an  entire  Common  Law 
Bench  deciding  questions  of  pure  Equity  Jurisprudence. 

There  was  much  in  the  Lord  Chancellor's  speech  bearing 
on  incidental  topics  to  which  we  should  gladly  refer,  but  for 
the  present  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  plain  and  simple 
issue  which  has  been  raised  between  the  Lord  Chancellor 
and  his  own  Bar. 


THE  EMPEEOR'S  WILL. 
ryiHE  wiU  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has  been  published, 
J-  bearing  date  April  1865,  and  the  only  two  points  of 
interest  connected  with  it  are  the  language  in  which  it  is 
dra'wn  up  and  the  smallness  of  the  sum  passing  by  it.  When 
the  will  was  made  the  Emperor  was  still  at  the  summit  of 
fortune.  The  Mexican  expedition  was  a  military  success, 
and  it  was  still  hoped  that  France  might  be  repaid  from  the 
resources  of  the  Empire  of  Maximilian  some  of  the  treasure 
lavished  on  founding  a  new  Government  in  a  Spanish  Ee- 
public.  It  is  true  that  the  fading  fortunes  of  the  Southern 
Confederation  must  have  suggested  doubts  to  the  Emperor's 
mind  whether  he  could  make  his  new  creation  of  a  Trans- 
atlantic Empire  enduring ;  but  there  was  not  enough  at  that 
time  to  cause  him  any  very  serious  apprehension,  and  the 
Mexican  Empire  was  certainly  in  as  flourishing  a  condition 
in  April  1865  as  it  ever  was.  The  Emperor  could  not 
then  have  anticipated  the  frightful  scene  in  which  the  Empress 
Charlotte  ran  shrieking  from  his  presence,  laying  at  his  door 
in  her  frenzy  the  betrayal  and  ruin  of  her  unhappy  husband. 
France  otherwise  was  at  peace,  and  apparently  contented. 
There  were  no  signs  of  the  struggle  between  Prussia  and 
Austria  which  made  the  next  year  notorious ;  or,  if  the 
Emperor  might  think  that  he  discerned  symptoms  of  the 
impending  contest,  he  was  well  content  that  two  Powers, 
neither  of  which  was  very  friendly  to  him,  should  exhaust 
their  strength  in  a  quarrel  between  themselves.  The  contrast 
between  the  state  of  things  in  France  when  the  will  was  made 
and  that  which  prevails  there  now  that  the  Avill  has  become 
operative  is  as  complete  as  any  contrast  of  the  sort  could  be. 
Moralists  may  add  a  new  example  to  enforce  the  vanity  of 
human  wishes ;  and  if  any  one  really  found  his  sense  of  con- 
tentment increased  bj'  the  perusal  of  didactic  poetry,  he  might 
be  encouraged  by  a  fresh  Juvenal  or  Johnson  to  realize 
how  much  happier  is  the  possessor  of  a  modest  competence 
than  an  Emperor  whose  will  is  made  at  the  Tuileries  and 
opened  at  Chiselhurst.  It  is  perhaps  better  worth  while  to 
notice  how  naturally  a  Sovereign  having  lamily  ties  applies 
to  the  highest  department  of  public  life  the  feelings  which  in- 
spire men  in  private  stations  when  thinking  of  their  lamilies 
alter  they  themselves  are  dead.  The  Emperor  was  a  man 
who  knew  perfectly  well  by  how  strange  a  combination  of 
accidents  he  had  become  Emperor,  what  thought  and  anxiety 
he  had  to  bestow  every  day  and  every  hour  for  years 
in  order  to  make  himself  tolerably  secure,  and  how 
very  hard  work  he  had  found  it  to  get  things  to 
go  on  at  all  as  he  wished  during  his  reign.  But  when 
he  came  to  think  of  what  was  to  happen  after  he  was  gone,  he 


forgot  his  own  experience,  and  pictured  the  future  and  made 
his  arrangements  as  if  it  were  a  farm,  and  not  an  Empire, 
with  which  his  successors  would  have  to  deal.  He  hopes 
his  wife  will  tiiink  kindly  of  him,  and  forgive  him  anything 
which  she  may  have  to  forgive,  and  he  is  quite  sure  she  will 
do  admirably  as  Eegent.  Ilis  boy  of  nine  years  old  is  sure  to 
be  worthy  of  his  name,  and  to  understand  the  secret  of  the 
Napoleons,  and  to  be  truly  pious.  His  conjugal  and 
parental  tenderness  spared  him  lirom  finding  anything  sad 
or  alarming  in  the  thouglit  that  ho  was  handing  over 
France  to  a  woman  and  a  child.  This  was  perfectly  natural, 
and  is  not  a  matter  of  much  reproach  to  the  Emperor,  if 
once  his  position  as  Emperor  is  accepted.  That  every- 
thing should  depend  on  the  head  of  the  State,  and  that 
the  headship  of  the  State  should  depend  on  the  accidents 
of  family  life,  was  a  part  of  Imperialism  as  of  every  other 
form  of  hereditary  despotism.  Louis  Napoleon  was,  how- 
ever, fortunate  in  being  able  to  persuade  himself  that  in  his 
case  everything  was  really  for  the  best,  that  his  wife  would 
make  the  best  of  Eegents,  and  that  his  son  was  sure  to  turn 
out  admirably  well. 

But  his  son  could  not  be  expected  to  turn  out  admirably 
well  unless  he  knew  his  special  position,  appreciated  the  in- 
spiration that  would  be  vouchsafed  to  him,  and  accepted  with 
fond  devotion  the  doctrines  of  his  family.  The  Emperor 
wished  his  son  to  do  as  he  himself  had  done ;  to  meditate  and 
ponder  over  every  saying  that  had  ever  dropped  from  the  lips 
of  the  great  founder  of  their  family ;  to  study  his  life,  to 
understand  his  aims.  On  the  other  hand  he  would  not 
have  to  pursue  this  arduous  task  unassisted ;  for  the  soul 
of  Napoleon  the  Great  would  specially  co-operate  with 
him,  and  bring  its  heavenly  strength  to  aid  his  weakness.  It 
would  guide  him  into  the  right  path,  and  teach  him  that  the 
first  duty  of  an  Emperor  is  to  do  everything  for  his  people, 
and  that  the  cause  of  the  peoples  is  the  cause  of  France.  No 
one  can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  when  the  Emperor  penned 
these  words  and  laid  this  solemn  injunction  on  his  son  he 
was  perfectly  sincere.  In  fact,  he  says  that  he  is  only  expect- 
ing lor  his  son  what  he  has  experienced  for  himself.  He  had 
Ibund  that  the  soul  of  his  uncle  had  sustained  and  blessed  him, 
and  therefore  he  did  not  doubt  that  the  vivifying  influence 
would  be  prolonged  in  favour  of  his  son.  It  is  most 
extraordinary  to  outsiders  to  imderstand  how  any  one 
not  mad  on  other  subjects  coiild  have  felt  as  Louis 
Napoleon  felt  about  the  first  Bonaparte  ;  but  that  he  did  feel 
it,  and  feel  it  keenly,  is  incontestable.  When  he  talked  about 
Napoleon  and  Caesar  as  Messiahs,  he  seemed  to  himself  to  be 
talking  reasonably,  and  without  any  blasphemy  at  all.  In 
fact,  it  is'  impossible  not  to  notice  that,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, and  certainly  without  intentional  irreverence,  he 
applied  the  language  and  thoughts  he  had  imbibed  as  a 
Christian  to  describe  the  emotions  which  his  uncle's  memory 
created  in  his  mind.  It  was  this  state  of  mental  exaltation 
on  the  subject  of  the  first  Napoleon  that  prevented  the 
late  Emperor  from  ever  troubling  himself  as  to  what 
the  doctrines  of  the  founder  of  his  family  were,  or  as  to 
how  far  the  conduct  of  the  great  man  corresponded  to  his 
theories,  if  they  were  good.  That  the  Great  Napoleon,  of  all 
men,  should  say  that  the  cause  of  the  peoples  is  the  cause  of 
France  is  wonderful,  for  he  spent  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life 
in  crushing  out  every  popular  movement,  and  in  sacrificing 
millions  of  human  beings  for  no  object  at  all  except  to  gratify 
his  own  passing  caprices.  But  when  at  St.  Helena,  he 
amused  his  declining  years  by  picturing  what  Avere  the  best 
motives  that  he  could  be  imagined  to  have  had  at  different 
epochs  of  his  past  lii'e,  and  quietly  announcing  that  historically 
those  were  his  motives.  Louis  Napoleon  pieced  together  a 
sort  of  private  gospel  out  of  these  fragments  of  heroic  thought, 
and  believed  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  soul 
of  the  inspired  teacher  was  ever  present  to  guide  and 
fortify  him.  It  was  a  creed  in  which  he  was,  and 
probably  will  be,  the  one  believer.  The  gentle  boy 
he  has  left  behind  him  will  not  make  much  of  such 
recondite  sayings  as  that  the  cause  of  the  peoples  is 
the  cause  of  France,  and  he  certainly  will  not  find 
the  explanation  in  history.  It  is  the  future  biographer 
of  Louis  Napoleon  who  will  most  profit  by  the  Emperor's 
will,  for  he  will  be  able  to  use  it  as  a  convincing  proof  how 
profoundly  the  strange  beliefs  which  Louis  Napoleon  enter- 
tained about  his  uncle  were  rooted  in  his  mind. 

The  fortune  passing  by  the  Emperor's  will  is  not  at  all 
large.  The  amount  is  said  to  be  about  120,000/.,  which  will 
be  reduced  by  one-half  after  all  claims  are  settled.  This  is 
not  a  large  sum  for  a  man  to  leave  who  has  had  t\venty  years 
at  the  Tuileries.  and  aa  enormous  annual  income  at  his  disposal. 
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The  Emperor  enriched  his  friends,  but  did  not  enrich 
himself.  He  let  his  friends  make  use  of  their  position,  and 
they  often  made  use  of  it  in  a  very  unscrupulous  way ;  but  he 
had  as  much  money  as  he  could  want,  and  he  did  not  save. 
The  extravagance  of  the  Imperial  Court  was  very  great,  and 
it  was  part  of  his  political  system  to  dazzle  Paris  with  constant 
shows,  to  have  the  Imperial  magnificence  constantly  talked 
about,  and  to  keep  traders  satisfied,  and  busybodies  em- 
ployed. The  older  Sovereigns  of  Europe  found  nothing  to 
despise  in  the  mode  in  which  the  French  Court  was  maintained, 
and  while  everything  went  smoothly  the  great  majority  of 
French  people  were  much  gratified  to  think  that  their  Emperor 
spent  so  much  and  their  Empress  dressed  so  splendidly.  Still, 
if  the  Ejiperok  had  wished  to  save  money,  no  doubt  he  could 
have  done  so.  He  might  have  had  aU  his  magnificence 
and  the  pleasure  of  economizing  at  the  same  time.  But 
he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  save.  He  did  not  think 
of  reverses  and  exile  as  matters  of  serious  anxiety  to 
himself  or  his  family.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  Pro- 
vidence would  be  on  the  side  of  the  Bonapartes.  A  King 
like  Louis  Philippe  properly  and  prudently  looks  upon  his 
chance  of  wanting  the  means  of  keeping  up  a  private  station 
handsomely  as  one  of  those  chances  against  which  he  ought 
reasonably  to  provide.  He  has  been  made  a  Sovereign  to 
his  own  surprise,  and  he  knows  that  an  accident  may  un- 
make him  as  an  accident  has  made  him.  The  Emperor 
looked  on  himself  in  a  very  different  light.  His  uncle's 
memory  invested  him  with  a  sort  of  divine  right,  and  his 
uncle's  protecting  influence  kept  him  safe.  These  happy 
privileges  would  descend  to  his  son  in  due  course  of  time,  and 
there  was  therefore  no  need  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of 
the  family  living  in  poverty  or  exile.  The  Emperor  has,  as 
all  the  world  knows,  been  grievously  mistaken.  He  did  die 
an  exile,  and  comparatively  in  poverty  ;  but  even  his  not 
putting  by  money  shows  how  fervently  he  believed  in  the 
special  character  of  the  destiny  of  himself  and  his  family.  As 
it  happens,  the  very  best  thing  he  could  have  done,  if  the 
political  interests  of  his  party  are  to  be  considered,  was  to  die 
poor.  At  a  time  when  France  is  groaning  under  new  taxation 
caused  by  a  war  associated  with  the  Emperor's  name, 
its  keenest  indignation  would  have  been  roused  against  him 
and  his  family  if  it  had  become  known  that  the  Emperor  had 
used  liis  position  while  Emperor  to  accumulate  in  safety  a 
large  private  fortune.  As  it  is,  no  one  can  cast  this  reproach 
on  the  Emperor's  memory,  and  his  son,  if  he  ever  appeals  to 
France,  will  be  able  to  do  so  without  having  to  overcome  the 
obstacle  created  by  wealth  hoarded  up  at  the  cost  of  a  suffer- 
ing country. 


IRISH  RAILWAYS. 

THE  Irish  members  were,  as  usual,  unanimous  in  their 
support  of  the  proposal  for  purchasing  the  Irish  railways. 
The  evils  of  wliich  they  complain  undoubtedly  exist;  and 
some  of  the  objections  which  are  urged  against  the  scheme  of 
a  State  purchase  might  probably  be  overcome.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  no  distinct  Irish  revenue ;  but  there  are  several  modes 
in  which  Ireland  might,  if  necessary,  be  separately  taxed.  As 
Dr.  Ball  remarked,  public  money  is  habitually  advanced  on 
the  security  of  the  county  cess ;  and  a  compulsory  rate  might, 
if  the  Irish  members  consented,  be  charged  on  jJi'operty  as  a 
guarantee  for  any  loss  whicli  might  bo  incurred  on  the  rail- 
ways. It  is  highly  pro"bable  that  the  enthusiasm  whicli  is 
felt  for  Lord  C.  Hamilton's  proposal  might  rapidly  cool  if  it 
encountered  a  definite  proposal  for  an  increase  of  loc;il  taxa- 
tion ;  hut  if  there  were  no  other  objection  to  a  purchase,  a 
practical  test  would  be  more  efrectivc  than  many  argumenta- 
tive speeches.  It  would  probably  appear,  when  the  experiment 
was  tried,  that  the  districts  which  arc  comparatively  well 
florvcd  by  the  Railway  Companies  would  object  to  pay  an 
<;(jual  contribution  to  a  fund  which  would  be  principally  Ibr 
the  bcnolit  of  oilier  parts  of  Ireland.  It  is  alleged,  not  with- 
out reason,  both  that  the  actual  railways  are  in  various 
degrees  iiicfncient,  and  that  there  is  an  urgent  demand 
for  the  construction  of  additional  lines.  TJio  proposal  of  a 
general  i)urcha80  implies  a  liability  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
of  private  entorijriHc.  The  advocates  of  tiio  scheme  liave 
generally  assumed  that  an  increase  of  accommodation,  com- 
Ifiiied  Willi  a  large  reduction  of  fares,  would  for  some  time 
iMijjOHO  a  considerable  burden  on  the  State  or  on  tho  Irish 
taxpayei-.  They  have  for  tho  most  part  not  considered  tho 
7iiore  Heriou-»  cost  of  raising  capilid  for  additional  lines  which 
have  liilherto  not  been  tiioughl  suliiciently  proinining  to  at- 
tract private  pionioturti.  It  can  suarcily  be  doubted  that 
LIbler  would  object  to  pay  its  share  of  the  inlerusL  ou  a  rail- 


way which  might  tend  to  improve  the  wilds  of  Connemara. 
Residents  on  the  prosperous  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  would  be  likely  to  prefer  rates  and  fares  which 
may  perhaps  now  be  thought  too  high  to  direct  taxation 
which  would  affect  that  part  of  the  population  which  neither 
travels  nor  supplies  freight  to  railways. 

The  grievance  which  provides  Mr.  Downing  and  Mr. 
Delahuntt  with  a  new  argument  for  Home  Rule  is  of  the 
oddest  kind.  Under  the  present  system  Ireland  is  exclusively 
ruled  by  the  Irish  in  all  matters  connected  with  railways.  If 
there  are  four  hundred  Directors  where,  it  is  said,  forty  would 
suffice,  they  are  all  Irishmen,  placed  and  kept  in  office  for  the 
most  part  by  Irish  constituents,  who  have  preferred  the 
creation  and  continuance  of  petty  Companies  to  a  more  com- 
prehensive and  simple  railway  policy.  A  line  of  the  most 
brilliant  prospects  projected  to  Skibbereen  has,  according  to 
Mr.  Downing,  to  be  abandoned  because  an  alien  Government, 
represented  by  a  cynical  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  refuses 
to  advance  a  moderate  sum  of  money  on  the  guarantee  of 
shares  which  have  never  been  created.  To  remove  his 
scruples,  many  persons  of  undoubted  wealth  offer  their 
personal  guarantee  in  aid  of  the  questionable  security  of  the 
railway ;  but  they  are  contumeliously  informed  by  Mr.  Lowe 
that  Government  advances  cannot  be  legally  made  on  personal 
security.  The  grand  jury  of  the  county  had  guaranteed  a 
dividend  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  stock  after  the  completion  of 
the  railway,  and  only  40,000?.  was  required  to  silence  the 
objections  of  the  Treasury,  and  to  confer  an  inestimable 
benefit  on  an  important  Irish  district.  Neither  on  the  security 
offered  by  the  grand  jury,  nor  through  the  private  resources 
of  the  wealthy  promoters,  could  the  moderate  sum  be  raised ; 
and  yet  Parliament  is  asked  to  believe  that  Irish  funds  would  be 
readily  forthcoming  for  the  purchase  of  all  the  railways 
in  Ireland.  The  high  fares  and  rates  are  fixed  by  Irish 
Directors ;  the  slow  trains  are  stopped  or  delayed  by  Irish 
traffic  managers,  appointed  by  Irish  Boards ;  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  great  remedy  for  the  railway  grievance  is  not 
the  panacea  for  ordinary  national  misfortunes,  but  the  transfer 
of  the  management  and  control  of  Irish  railways  to  a 
Government  which  is  principally  English.  If  low  rates 
would  be  remunerative,  and  if  there  is  a  demand  for  better  ac- 
commodation, the  Irish  Railway  Boards  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  abate,  to  the  profit  of  their  shareholders,  the  existing 
grievances.  It  is  said  that  coals  are  carried  in  Ireland  at 
a  rate  which  has  long  been  obsolete  in  Great  Britain ;  but 
it  is  not  stated  whether  a  higher  profit  would  be  obtained  by 
carrying  them  cheaper.  It  is  evident  that  the  State  can 
do  nothing  but  what  the  Companies  can,  if  they  think  fit,  do 
for  themselves  ;  except,  indeed  that  it  may  at  its  discretion 
conduct  the  business  at  a  loss.  The  advocates  of  purchase 
sometimes  assert  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  submit  to  a 
pecuniary  sacrifice  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  trade  and 
locomotion ;  but  if  they  entered  into  practical  details,  they 
could  scarcely  defend  the  policy  of  taxing  stationary  farmers 
for  the  purpose  of  cheapening  railway  tickets  to  tourists  or 
commercial  travellers.  The  utmost  wliich  could  be  reasonably 
demanded  would  be  that  the  State  should,  after  paying  interest 
on  capital  and  cost  of  working,  dispense  with  further  profit ; 
but  in  many  cases  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  attainment  of  such 
an  object  would  be  compatible  with  a  reduction  of  rates  and 
with  an  increase  of  working  expenses.  It  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  a  State  purchase  is  not  necessary  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  more  economical  management.  The  London  and 
North-Western  Railway,  which  is  alone  equal  in  extent  to  all 
the  railways  of  Ireland,  is  in  this  Session  seeking  amalgama- 
tion with  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  system,  which  is  itself 
larger  than  any  single  undertaking  in  Ireland.  It  might  have 
been  supposed  that  the  l^etty  Companies  which  justify  tho 
complaints  of  IMr.  O'Reillv  and  his  colleagues  might  imitate 
a  familiar  example  before  they  applied  to  the  State  ibr  relief. 
The  economy  which  they  would  have  secured  by  imion 
would  entitle  them  to  claim  a  higher  price  if  they  were  after- 
wards jiurchased  by  tho  State. 

Tho  Irish  Companies  are  not  professedly  promoters  of  tho 
agitation  for  purchase.  As  one  of  tho  speakers  complained,, 
they  seem  to  think  that  they  can  obtain  u  better  price  by 
holding  back  than  if  they  openly  solicited  an  offer.  Tlio 
larger  and  more  thriving  Irish  lines  have  no  desire  to  sell 
their  ])roi)erty,  although  they  might  of  course  be  tempted  by 
adequate  terms.  The  Companies  which  border  on  insolvency 
would  not  unwillingly  treat  with  a  purchaser;  but  the  pro- 
jierly  which  they  have  to  sell  has  in>t,  a  remunerative  aspect. 
The  Irish  supjiorters  of  purchase  properly  disavow  any  desire 
to  benelit  shareholders;  but  it  is  well  known  that  some  of 
tho  most  active  promoters  of  the  agitation  are  prupricLors  of  uu- 
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profitable  railways.  As  to  the  greater  part  of  the  capital 
invested  in  Irish  railways,  the  purchase,  if  it  is  at  any  time 
effected,  will  be  altogether  compulsory.  Mr.  Goldsjiid, 
whose  arguments  were  afterwards  partially  adopted  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  contended  rather  against  the  transfer  of  railways 
to  the  State  than  against  Lord  Claud  Hamilton's  limited 
proposal.  As  Mr.  Gladstone  justly  remarked,  it  would  not 
be  impossible  to  deal  on  special  grounds  with  Irish  railways, 
if  a  sufficient  cause  for  interference  were  established ;  but 
the  Government  has  not  seen  its  way  through  the  difficulties 
which  surround  the  project  on  every  side.  Mr.  Gladstone 
prudently  explained  away  Lord  Hartington's  hasty  pledge 
of  last  year,  and  he  proposed  an  alternative  which  was 
afterwards  justly  described  as  liberal.  On  certain  conditions 
the  Government  is  willing  to  advance  money  to  Railway 
Companies  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  on  the  security  of  their 
debentures,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  calculates  that  the  saving 
which  would  be  effected  by  the  aid  of  the  Government  loan, 
added  to  reductions  of  expense  to  be  produced  by  amalgama- 
tion, would  yield  an  additional  revenue  of  more  than  ioo,ooo^. 
a  year.  If  the  Treasury  is  secured  from  loss,  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  proposal,  except  that  the  Irish  Railway  Com- 
panies ought  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  Government  assistance. 
Several  of  them  have  at  present  no  difficulty  in  borrowing 
money  on  debentures  or  debenture  stock  at  a  moderate  rate 
of  interest.  The  best  claim  to  State  assistance  will  perhaps 
be  possible  insolvency. 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  apparently  wavered  before  he  formed 
a  provisional  determination  to  abstain  from  the  purchase  of 
Irish  Railways.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  have  sometimes 
felt  inclined  to  try,  on  a  moderate  scale,  the  doubtful  experi- 
ment of  a  general  appropriation  of  railways,  and  in  Ireland 
official  management  would  have  the  great  advantage  of 
offering  a  contrast  to  the  indigenous  administration  which 
Irish  patriots  denounce  and  deplore.  The  strange  plan  of 
buying  up  railways  and  then  letting  them  to  Companies  to 
■work  would  operate  even  more  perversely  and  paradoxically 
in  Ireland  than  in  more  advanced  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  would  be  necessary  first  that  the  State  should  recoup  itself 
for  its  outlay,  and  then  that  the  lessees  should  realize  a  profit 
on  their  undertaking.  English  contractors  who  might  tender 
for  the  leases  would  be  regarded  with  universal  jealousy,  and 
probably  the  present  Directors  and  managers  would  resume  the 
conduct  of  the  traffic  under  a  new  denomination.  Again  and 
again  the  question  recurs,  why  Home  Rule  answers  so  badly 
as  applied  to  railway  administration.  Mr.  Delahunty  does 
injustice  to  himself  and  his  colleagues  when  he  complains  that 
no  men  of  business  are  returned  to  Parliament  from  Ireland. 
Mr.  Delahunty  himself  is  a  man  of  business.  Mr.  O'Reilly 
adds  to  general  ability  a  special  knowledge  of  all  railway 
affairs ;  but  if  Mr.  Delahunty's  charge  is  even  approxi- 
mately true,  the  Irish  priests  and  their  obedient  constituencies 
are  wholly  responsible  for  the  choice  of  incompetent  repre- 
sentatives. It  would  surely  be  as  hopeful  a  project  to  induce 
little  Irish  Companies  to  add  to  their  resources  by  amalgama- 
tion and  by  improved  management  as  to  persuade  Parliament 
to  conclude  a  purchase  which  on  the  part  of  Ireland  would 
be  a  confession  of  incapacity.  The  remuneration  of  the 
numerous  Directors  on  the  various  Boards  is  probably  mode- 
rate ;  and  if  the  shareholders  resolve  to  reduce  the  number, 
they  ought  to  have  no  difficulty  in  effecting  their  object.  Mr. 
Gladstone  suggested  that  something  might  be  done  by  ex- 
tending the  aUiances  of  Irish  Companies  with  their  powerful 
neighbours  in  England ;  but,  as  might  have  been  expected,  an 
indignant  member  at  once  angrily  protested  against  the  usur- 
pation by  the  London  and  North- Western  Companies  of  rights 
over  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  of  Ireland.  If  the 
Imperial  Government  ever  undertakes  the  ownership  and 
control  of  Irish  Railways,  it  may  rely  on  provoking  universal 
irritation  and  resentment. 


THE  VIENNA  EXHIBITION. 

THE  International  Exhibition  at  Vienna  has  been  opened  ! 
v/ith  the  ceremonies  usual  on  such  occasions,  and  in  the 
midst  of  troubles  and  difficulties  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  are 
only  temporary.  The  cabmen  have  struck,  the  hotelkeepers 
are  mutinous,  the  Exhibition  itself  is  in  a  very  backward  con- 
dition, and  the  town  miserably  over-crowded.  On  the  whole, 
the  throng  of  strangers  do  not  appear  to  be  in  a  particularly 
cheerful  and  complacent  frame  of  mind,  and  some  dark  hints  of 
cholera  scarcely  help  to  enliven  the  prospect.  Visitors  to 
Vienna  have  been  assured  that  they  would  find  there  aW  the 
marks  of  social  and  political  progress;  and  it  is  at  least 


evident  that  tlie  working  classes  are  tolerably  advanced  in 
their  appreciation  of  the  rights  of  labour.  A  cabman  who 
would  not  join  in  the  strike  had  his  cab  smashed,  himself 
beaten,  and  his  house  Avrecked.  Austrian  unreadiness  has 
passed  into  a  proverb,  but  Austrian  luck  is  equally  pro- 
verbial; and, in  spite  of  the  present  discouraging  state  of  afi^airs, 
there  is  every  chance  of  the  Exiiibition  turning  out  a  genuine 
success.  The  mere  getting-up  of  anExhibition  is  of  courscavery 
small  part  of  the  business  of  organizing  such  displays,  and  it 
is  evident  that  the  resources  of  Vienna,  limited  in  themselves, 
have  been  severely  overtaxed.  They  have  been  subjected 
to  a  sudden  strain  without  adequate  preparation.  Just  now 
Vienna  is  a  city  in  a  state  of  transition.  Its  fortifications  have 
not  very  long  been  pulled  down,  and  the  new  town  which 
has  overgrown  the  old  limits  is  still  in  course  of  const\"  '- 
tion.  Moreover  Vienna  has  hitherto  lain  somewhat  cit 
the  common  hne  of  travel.  Even  Germans  are  more  at  h  ■•- . 
in  Dresden  than  in  Vienna,  and  the  accommodation  of  i  '^c 
Austrian  capital  has  been  chiefly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  com  • 
paratively  small,  exclusive,  and  wealthy  body  of  visitors.  It 
used  to  be  said  that  Vienna  was  one  of  the  dearest  cities  in 
Europe ;  and  for  a  stranger  who  desired  to  be  comfortable, 
and  to  enjoy  himself,  it  certainly  was  so.  In  London  or 
Paris  a  man  can  live  cheaply  or  expensively  pretty  much  as  he. 
chooses,  and  there  are  infinite  gradations  of  expenditure  open 
to  him.  But  at  Vienna  there  was  practically  no  choice 
between  living  well,  and  at  considerable  cost,  and  living  very 
badly.  The  consequence  was  that  Vienna  never  knew  wtat 
it  was  to  be  over-crowded,  and  had  few  dealings  wh\i 
the  ordinary  run  of  tourists.  The  hotels  trusted  maii;*-- 
to  a  select  circle  of  guests  who  relished  good  dinners  i\i  > 
good  wine,  and  did  not  object  to  pay  lor  them.  It  is  piu 
bable  that  during  the  present  summer  this  class  will  be  rather 
doubtful  about  visiting  their  favourite  capital.  Vienna  hae 
now  a  very  different  set  of  guests  to  entertain,  and  it  is 
no  wonder  that  it  has  at  first  not  quite  succeeded  in 
adapting  itself  to  their  wants.  The  action  of  the  local 
authorities,  more  energetic  than  discreet,  has  hardly  tended 
to  smooth  matters.  Not  only  the  cabmen,  but  the  hotel- 
keepers,  have  been  taken  rather  roughly  in  hand,  and  a  variety 
of  hard  and  fast  regulations  imposed  upon  them.  The  hotels 
at  Vienna  are  not  very  large  or  very  numerous,  and  the 
practice  of  letting  private  lodgings  is  almost  a  novelty.  A 
register  of  lodgings  was  opened,  but  people  who  wished  to  let 
their  rooms  to  the  best  advantage  naturally  resented  the 
official  restrictions,  and  preferred  to  retain  in  their  own  handk 
the  right  of  bargaining  with  their  guests.  The  hotel- 
keepers  held  that  they  were  entitled  to  similar  freedom, 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  authorities  have  had  to  give 
way.  Edicts  which  in  former  years  would  have  been  accepted 
as  a  matter  of  course  are  now  not  only  resented,  but  defied, 
and  it  is  evident  that  paternal  government  is  no  longer  regarded 
with  that  grateful  acquiescence  which  is  indispensable  to  its 
success.  It  is  only  natural  that  at  the  outset  all  classes  should 
endeavour  to  make  the  most  of  the  expected  harvest ;  but 
when  things  settle  down,  prices  will  perhaps  become  less  un- 
reasonable, and  a  more  satisfactory  return  will  be  given  for 
them.      .     ,    .  ■  '  , 

Those  who  defer  their  visit  to  Vienna  for  another  month 
or  so  will  probably  find  the  city  better  prepared  to  receive 
them,  and  the  Exhibition  more  complete.  As  it  is,  it  would 
seem  that  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  implies  little  more 
than  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  building,  and  that 
the  Exhibition  has  still  to  be  got  ready.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  display  will  of  course  be  similar  to  the  sort  of 
Exhibition  with  which  we  are  already  sufficiently  acquainted. 
People  who  wish  to  examine  the  productions  of  Western 
Europe  will  doubtless  be  able  to  do  so  to  more  advantage 
nearer  home.  It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  disguise  the  fact  that 
an  International  Exhibition  is,  after  all,  only  a  collection  of 
shop-windows,  and  though  shop-windows  are  exceedingly 
interesting  in  their  way,  still  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  go  to 
a  distance  to  see  what  can  be  seen  any  day  in  the  streets. 
The  failure  of  recent  Exhibitions  in  our  own  and  other 
countries  has  been  mainly  due  to  the  predominance  of  the 
common  shopkeeping  element.  There  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  this  element  is  not  abundantly  represented  at 
Vienna,  but  there  at  least  one  may  expect  to  fine  a  spice,  and 
more  than  a  spice,  of  novelty  and  freshness.  Austria  and  the 
countries  lying  towards  the  East  ought  of  themselves  to  supply 
the  materials  for  a  very  attractive  and  curious  display.  The 
natural  resources  of  Austria  are  rich  and  varied,  but 
their  full  measure  can  only  be  tested  when  the  country  has 
been  thoroughly  opened  up.  Mines,  forests,  vineyards, 
immense  corn-fields,  and  manufactures  of  almost  every  kind 
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offer  an  ample  field  for  national  industry  ;  and  even  Avithin  a 
short  period  the  productions  of  Austria  have  lost  much  of  the 
crudeness  and  imperfect  workmanship  which  formerly  dis- 
tinguished them.  It  is  perhaps  not  without  significance  that 
the  place  of  honour,'as  well  as  the  largest  share  of  space,  in  the 
Exhibition  has  been  assigned  to  Germany.  It  has  been  con- 
veniently discovered  that,  on  geographical  grounds,  as  Germany 
is  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  she  ought  to  occupy  a  central 
position  in  the  International  Exhibition.  The  Exhibition, 
however,  is  supposed  to  include  the  New  World  as  well  as 
the  Old,  and  geograpliy  has  perhaps  been  adapted  to  political 
considerations.  In  addition  to  the  space  allotted  for  ordi- 
nary courts,  Germany  has  quite  a  settlement  of  separate 
buildings  for  special  exhibitions — a  hall  for  illustrations  of 
the  German  school  system,  another  for  German  industry, 
two  more  for  German  mining  and  metallurgy,  and  another 
for  Krupp's  steel.  It  may  be  presumed  that  at  Vienna 
at  least  the  Austrians  are  still  keenly  German,  and  the 
German  part  of  the  Exhibition  will  therefore  be  regarded 
with  something  like  national  sympathy.  It  is  conceivable, 
however,  that  this  preponderance  of  Germany,  and  the 
magnetic  influence  which  may  possibly  be  attached  to  it,  may 
suggest  to  the  minds  of  statesmen  some  disquieting  reflections 
as  to  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  motley  and  im- 
perfectly cemented  Austrian  Empire.  There  will  probably 
be  no  lack  of  big  guns  in  Mr.  Kp.upp's  collection,  but  the 
exhibition  of  the  German  school  system  may  perhaps  exercise 
a  more  seductive  influence  on  the  German  population  of 
Austria.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  interesting  to  ascertain 
what  signs  there  are  of  new  vitality  and  progress  in  those 
Eastern  races  towards  which,  according  to  another  theory, 
Austria  is  being  irresistibly  drawn. 

It  is  possible  that  many  visitors  to  Vienna  will  be  disposed 
rather  to  study  the  social  character  and  habits  of  their  hosts 
than  to  indulge  in  political  speculations.  Those  who  know 
Berlin  will  find  a  curious  contrast  in  Vienna.  The  Austrian 
capital  is  in  every  way  a  more  pleasant,  cheery  city, 
with,  if  not  more  life,  at  least  more  colour  and  anima- 
tion about  it  than  its  rival  in  the  North ;  and  as  the 
city  is,  so  are  the  inhabitants.  If  the  Austrian  has  not 
the  Prussian's  sharpness  and  quick  eye  for  the  main 
chance,  at  least  he  is  free  from  the  offensive  priggishness  and 
sullen  arrogance  which  are  too  often  encountered  in  theNorth. 
The  Austrian  is  frank,  cheerful,  and  thoroughly  genial.  With 
the  Frenchman  he  has  points  of  contact  in  his  social  qualities, 
and  with  the  Englishman  in  his  sense  of  order,  conservative 
steadiness  and  solidity,  and  fondness  for  out  of-door  sports. 
He  likes  a  quiet,  easy  life,  and  to  rub  on  smoothly  with 
everybody ;  indeed  his  whole  disposition  is  eminently  social 
and  friendly,  and  much  of  the  good  fortune  of  the  nation, 
the  sort  of  luck  that  has  warded  off  or  broken  the  force  of 
disasters  that  would  have  crushed  any  other,  may  be 
traced  to  this  happy  temper.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  see  in  the  Prussian,  as  in  the  American,  an  uneasy 
distrust  both  of  himself  and  of  the  people  he  meets,  as  if 
doubting  whether  he  is  showing  himself  off  sutiiciently 
and  getting  justice  done  to  the  greatness  of  the  country  repre- 
sented in  his  person.  The  Austrian,  more  self-complacent  and 
composed,  is  at  ease  with  himself  and  puts  others  equally  at 
ease ;  and  his  placid  philosophy  lias  more  than  once  conciliated 
an  enemy  at  a  critical  moment.  Apart  Irom  the  Exhibition, 
Vienna  is  certainly  a  pleasant  city  to  visit,  but  it  will  hardly  be 
seen  at  its  best  while  the  Exhibition  lasts.  The  discomfort 
of  the  present  state  of  affairs  will  probably  be  mitigated  as 
the  arrangements  ibr  the  accommodation  of  strangers  get  into 
proper  order,  and  as  prices  find  their  level.  But  still  Vienna, 
crowded,  bustling,  overflowing  with  eager  tourists,  Avill  neces- 
sarily have  lost  much  of  the  charm  which  attaches  to  the 
ordinary  snug,  easy,  homely  life  of  the  city.  A  crowd  which 
would  make  little  difference  in  London  or  Paris  will  be  enough 
to  change  the  aspect  of  Vienna.  Travellers  may  console 
thcmsclvea  with  the  reflection  that  they  need  not  stay  in 
Vienna  longer  than,  they  choose,  and  that  they  are  within 
easy  reach  of  a  vast  number  of  beautiful  and  interesting 
pbcoa. 


THE  LIBERATION  SOCIETY. 

MR.  LEATII AM  recommends  the  Liberation  Society  to 
take  courage  because  tiie  (luoation  of  tiie  separation  of 
Gliurch  and  Stale  has  already  piissud  tho  stage  in  which 
changes  are  rcsibtcd  on  grounds  of  abstract  principle,  has  come 
noar  the  cud  of  the  stiigo  in  which  they  aro  resisted  on 
grounds  of  expediency,  and  is  on  the  evo  of  entering  upon 
th«  iiaal  stage  in  which  thoy  aro  mot  by  u  more  plea  for 


delay.  He  forgets  that  these  stages,  even  supposing  that  they 
follow  one  another  with  absolute  regularity,  may,  like  geolo- 
gical periods,  be  of  very  unequal  lengths.  A  question  may 
run  rapidly  through  the  first  two,  and  yet  be  a  very  long  time  in 
getting  out  of  the  third.  Even  the  prediction  that  the  sepa- 
ration of  Church  and  State  is  almost  past  the  second  stage 
may  yet  prove  to  be  premature.  Perhaps  a  simpler  analysis 
of  the  progress  of  great  political  changes  would  resolve  them 
into  two  stages — one  in  which  the  opposition  I'ests  upon  theory, 
another  in  which  it  takes  its  stand  on  the  practical  objections  to 
the  proposal.  It  may  be  conceded  to  the  Liberation  Society  that 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State  is  no  longer  seriously  resisted 
on  the  first  of  these  grounds.  The  behevers  in  the  doctrine 
that  a  community  made  up  of  persons  of  all  religions  is  bound 
to  single  out  some  one  of  them  as  the  recipient  of  special 
favours  may  almost  be  told  upon  the  fingers.  The  real 
strength  of  the  Established  Church  consists  in  this — that  it  is 
very  hard  to  say  what  advantages  would  follow  upon  dis- 
establishment, and  very  easy  to  suggest  grave  evils  that 
might  follow  upon  it.  Of  course  to  those  who  hold  that  the 
existence  of  the  Established  Church  involves  a  continuous 
violation  of  justice,  this  fact  will  appear  of  no  importance. 
Wrongdoing  does  not  cease  to  be  wrongdoing  because  its 
mischiefs  are  not  immediately  apparent.  But  it  may  yet 
turn  out  that  the  bulk  of  the  English  constituencies  need  to 
be  further  enlightened  on  this  point.  Their  notion  of  in- 
equality is  practical,  not  theoretical.  It  is  always  as- 
sociated with  a  grievance.  Regarded  in  this  hght,  an 
Established  Church  may  not  look  so  black  as  it  has 
been  described.  The  Dissenters  have  been  so  successful 
in  getting  rid  of  the  incidents  of  a  State  religion  which 
entail  any  hardship  on  those  who  do  not  belong  to  it, 
that  they  have  cut  themselves  off  from  using  the  argu- 
ment which  the  existence  of  these  incidents  might  have 
supplied  to  the  advocates  of  entire  separation  of  Church  and 
State.  A  similar  cause  averted  disestablishment  in  Ireland 
for  more  than  a  generation,  and  there  it  operated  t;nder 
immense  and  unavoidable  disadvantages.  In  Ireland  the 
Established  Church  was  the  Church  of  a  minority,  while  those 
who  dissented  from  it  belonged  for  the  most  part  to  a  single 
commimion,  and  that  a  communion  marked  off  from  it  by  the 
widest  possible  distinctions.  In  England  the  Established 
Church  is  still  the  Church  of  the  majority  ;  while  those  who 
dissent  from  it  have  little  union  among  themselves,  and  are  in 
many  cases  separated  from  it  by  differences  of  little  or  no 
practical  moment. 

It  is  far  from  unlikely,  therefore,  that  the  Liberation  Society 
may  apparently  come  a  good  deal  nearer  to  success  than  they 
now  think  themselves  belbre  discovering  that  a  new  and  un- 
foreseen class  of  obstacles  has  yet  to  be  surmounted.  Apart 
altogether  from  these  higher  arguments  to  which  we  should 
ourselves  be  disposed  to  attach  the  most  importance,  and 
which  are  too  familiar  to  require  to  be  repeated,  there  is 
another  order  of  considerations  which  may  be  found  to  have 
considerable  practical  force.  The  irrepressible  ratepayer, 
for  example,  may  have  a  word  to  say  on  the  subject, 
and,  considering  how  often  the  parson  stands  to  him  as  the 
outward  and  visible  symbol  of  a  variety  of  voluntary  agencies 
which  tend  in  one  way  or  another  to  relieve  local  charges,  it 
is  not  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  this  word  will  be  in  lavour 
of  disestablishment.  Whatever  the  "  Educated  Gentleman  " 
theory  may  be  worth  in  other  respects,  it  is  indisputable  that 
the  parson  is  the  channel,  both  as  regards  collection  and  distri- 
bution, of  a  great  deal  of  money  which  in  the  event  of  dis- 
establishment would,  or  at  all  events  might,  be  lost  to  the 
community.  What  compensating  gains  do  the  Liberation 
Society  hold  out  to  the  ratepayer  in  return  for  this  probable 
increase  of  his  already  heavy  burdens  ?  Mr.  Aunott  rests  his  case 
on  the  greater  power  of  coping  with  Romanizing  tendencies 
which  the  Church  of  England  would  possess  after  disestablish- 
ment. If  this  expectation  is  shared  by  the  ratepayers  gene- 
rally, it  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  struggle  between  their 
zeal  for  Protestant  truth  and  their  zeal  for  local  economy. 
Mr.  ]\IiALL  proposes  to  secure  their  co-operation  by  holding 
out  the  hope  that  the  Christian  religion  will  bo  raised  by  dis- 
establishment to  that  "higher  plane"  where  it  shall  be  delivered 
from  tho  entanglement  of  political  allairs.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  tho  mass  of  tho  ratepayers  will  not  prefer  to  seo  tho 
Christian  religion  left  on  its  present  lower  plane  if  tho  process 
of  raising  it  promises,  when  closely  looked  at,  to  prove  unex- 
pectedly costly.  Mr.  IMiall  instanced  as  a  further  benefit 
to  bo  derived  from  disestablishment  that  the  Church  would 
bo  ruled  by  those  who  aro  its  members.  Two  years  ago 
ho  might  have  iuaistod  that  tho  general  tide  of  ecclesiastical 
allairs  in  Europe  was  sotting  ia  this  direction.   The  Italian 
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motto,  "A  free  Church  in  a  free  State,"  had  not  then  been  openly 
repudiated  by  any  Protestant  State,  while  the  disposition  to 
adopt  it  was  steadily  growing  in  the  Catholic  States.  To-day 
this  state  of  things  exists  no  longer.  In  the  Empire  of 
Germany  and  in  the  Kepublic  of  Switzerland  the  avowed 
object  of  the  Government  is  to  deprive  the  Church  of  its 
liberty,  to  ensure  that  it  shall  be  ruled  by  those  who  are  not 
necessarily  its  members,  to  set  the  Christian  religion  on  a 
plane  where,  if  it  is  delivered  from  the  entanglement  of 
political  affairs,  it  shall  be  by  the  summary  process  of  making 
it  a  branch  of  the  permanent  Civil  Service.  So  much  has 
been  said  at  former  meetings  of  the  Liberation  Society  about 
the  universal  tendency  towards  disestablishment,  that  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  Mr.  Miall  would  not  have  allowed 
this  remarkable  change  to  pass  without  notice.  We  are  not 
asserting  that  it  will  eventually  operate  unfavourably  for 
the  objects  of  the  Liberation  Society  ;  for  the  spectacle  of  what 
happens  to  State-supported  Churches  in  Prussia  may  possibly 
create  a  feeling  in  favour  of  disestablishment  inside  the  Church 
of  England.  But,  whether  it  makes  for  or  againstthe  Liberation 
Society,  it  is  singular  that  Mr.  Miall  should  have  omitted 
all  reierence  to  it. 

There  is  one  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  Wednesday's 
meeting  with  which  we  entirely  agree.  It  is  that  which  ex- 
presses regret  "  that  the  supporters  of  Church  Establishments 
"  should  have  had  recourse  to  clamour  and  violence  in  order 
"  to  obstruct  the  public  advocacy  of  the  Society's  principles." 
The  resolution  goes  on  to  say  that  such  proceedings  are 
"  one  of  many  indications  of  the  progress  which  those  prin- 

ciples  are  making  in  the  estimation  of  the  public."  If  the 
tactics  in  question  were  generally  adopted  by  the  friends  of 
the  Established  Church,  this  would  be  a  very  legitimate  in- 
ference. But  "  lambs  "  of  the  kind  required  to  break  up  a 
meeting  can  be  hired  so  cheaply  that  a  few  foolish  or  low-bred 
people  may  easily  create  an  impression  that  they  constitute  a 
much  larger  percentage  of  the  body  to  which  they  belong  than 
is  reaUy  justified  by  the  fact.  If  ever  the  time  comes  when 
the  Established  Church  will  have  nothing  better  to  trust  to 
than  the  rowdyism  of  a  few  of  its  professed  supporters,  it 
may  be  conceded  that  the  end  will  not  be  far  off.  At  present 
the  assumption  of  the  Liberation  Society,  however  natural 
it  may  be  under  the  circumstances,  is  to  say  the  least 
exceedingly  hasty.  It  requires,  we  think,  a  very  sanguine 
mind  to  discover  indications  of  the  progress  of  the  Liberation 
Society's  principles  in  the  estimation  of  that  vast  public  which 
remains  outside  the  immediate  influence  of  sectarian  organi- 
zation and  platform  rhetoric.  On  the  whole,  the  chief  impres- 
sion which  Liberation  speeches  and  resolutions  will  produce 
on  most  observant  minds  is  that  their  authors  have  not  even 
begim  to  realize  to  themselves  the  immense,  if  apparently 
inert,  weight  and  force  of  the  obstacles  that  they  have  to 
overcome. 


AGES  OF  BIAN. 

IT  is  always  a  temptation  in  reading  history  to  think  and  speak" 
as  if  Hesiod's  parable  of  the  five  races  of  men  were  a  real  law 
of  man's  history  which  is  acted  over  and  over  again  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  People,  by  the  way,  almost  always  quote  that 
parable  as  if  the  gold,  silver,  and  so  forth  expressed  ages  of  the 
world,  whereas  what  the  poet  is  speaking  of  is  successive  races  of 
men.  Hesiod's  notion  is  the  exact  opposite  to  Mr.  Darwin's.  He 
knows  nothing  about  development,  and  selection,  about  an  advance 
from  one  physical  or  moral  state  to  another.  To  be  sure,  if  he  does 
not  acknowledge  progress  upwards,  neither  does  he  acknowledge 
progress  downwiirds.  As  if  to  torment  the  divines  and  the  philo- 
sophers at  once,  be  preaches  the  doctrine  of  a  constant  succession 
of  new  creations,  live  times  has  Zeus  made  man  upon  the  earth. 
Four  times  has  he  taken  away  the  race  of  men  whom  he  had 
created  to  a  better  or  a  worse  place  according  to  their  deservings. 
He  will  some  day  do  the  like  by  the  fifth  race,  the  worst  of  all, 
which  is  now  upon  the  eai  th,  and  that  seemingly,  according  to 
Hesiod's  belief,  before  very  long.  Of  his  first  three  creations, 
the  men  of  gold,  silver,  and  brass,  each  was  inferior  to  the  race 
before  it.  It  is  inferior,  not  by  any  process  of  degeneration,  for 
in  each  case  the  elder  race  is  swept  away ;  but  because  Zeus  him- 
self each  time  calls  into  being  a  worse  type  of  man  than  he  did 
before.  The  fourth  time  he  succeeds  better  and  makes  the  godlike 
kin  of  the  heroes,  the  men  who  fought  before  Thebes  for  the  sheep 
of  Oidipous  and  before  Troy  for  the  fair-haired  Helen.  Last  of  all 
he  makes  his  worst  attempt ;  he  creates  the  iron  race  of  men  which 
was  in  being  when  Hesiod  sang,  and  which  we  suppose  has  gone 
on  in  being  ever  since.  In  none  of  these  cases  is  the  later  race  the 
progeny  or  the  development  of  the  earlier ;  each  is  created  afresh. 
It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  the  introduction  of  the  fourth 
race,  the  race  of  heroes,  between  the  bad  brazen  men  and  the  still 
worse  iron  men,  breaks  the  consistency  of  the  story  as  a  tale  of 
gradual  degeneracy — though  of  course  degeneracy  is  not  the  right 
word — marked  by  a  regular  succession  of  metals.   But,  putting 


the  metals  aside,  the  breaking  of  a  general  course  of  degeneracy 
by  a  period  of  virtuous  reaction  is  only  what  we  con- 
stantly meet  in  human  affairs.  The  interposition  of  a  better 
fourth  race  between  the  bad  tliird  and  the  worse  fourth  answers 
very  well  to  such  periods  in  real  history  as  the  time  of  the 
Achaian  League  in  Greece  and  the  time  of  the  good  Emperors  of 
Eome.  It  has  been  marked  over  and  over  again  that,  as  a  rule, 
revolutions  do  not  come,  and  that  States  do  not  fall,  when  things 
are  at  their  very  worst,  but  rather  when  attempts,  perhaps  ill- 
timed  and  unskilful  attempts,  are  beuig  made  to  make  things 
better. 

But  our  point  is  that  the  Hesiodic  notion  of  a  succession  of 
races  of  men  seems  practically  to  affect  men's  ideas  of  several 
periods  of  history.  Perhaps  people  do  not  go  so  far  as  to 
believe  in  an  actual  destruction  and  fresh  creation,  but  they  seem 
to  believe  that  at  certain  times  all  the  fathers  die  off  at  once  and 
all  the  sons  take  their  places.  It  is  really  hard  to  avoid  the 
notion  that  a  man  is  born  at  the  time  when  we  hear  of  his  first 
actions.  The  division  of  historical  time  into  marked  periods  is  so 
convenient,  it  is  both  such  a  help  to  the  memory  and  it  does  so 
much  to  give  us  clearer  notions  of  successive  states  of  things,  that 
we  are  apt  to  fancy  that  ever  and  anon  the  world,  or  some  large 
part  of  it,  made  altogether  a  fresh  start,  that  the  old  men  and  the 
old  things  utterly  passed  away,  and  that  a  new  set  of  men  with  a 
new  state  of  things  began  all  at  once.  Nobody  of  course  really 
believes  this  as  a  literal  fact,  but  it  is  one  of  those  inevitable 
notions  which  have  a  practical  influence  on  men's  ways  of  looking 
at  things.  No  doubt  there  really  are  times  which  can  be  parted 
off  more  distinctly  than  usual  from  the  times  before  or  the  times 
after  them.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  great  number  of  leading 
men,  sovereigns  of  principal  States  or  the  like,  die  off  at  about  the 
same  time,  that  a  number  of  inventions  or  changes  or  important 
events  of  one  kind  or  another  happen  about  the  same  time  in 
difi'erent  countries,  so  that  things  really  do  look  as  if  everything 
was  making  a  fresh  start  at  once.  And  times  like  these  ought 
carefully  to  be  noted ;  they  are  the  landmarks  and  stepping-stones 
at  which  it  is  well  to  halt  and  look  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
to  compare  the  times  which  are  past  with  the  times  which  are 
coming.  Still  we  must  not  carry  this  process  too  far,  not  so  far 
as  to  fancy  that,  in  any  sober  sense,  old  things  have  passed  away 
and  all  things  have  become  new.  We  must  not  forget  that 
the  men  who  played  the  chief  part  in  the  new  system 
were  not,  as  we  just  before  said,  born  at  the  time  whea 
they  begin  to  play  their  part.  They  were  born  under  the 
old  state  of  things,  they  were  brought  up  under  it,  they 
carry  its  ideas  with  them,  even  if  they  carry  them  with  them 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  them  away.  In  short,  every- 
thing is  continuous ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  fresh  start.  The 
earlier  state  of  things  always  influences  the  later,  and  never  does 
it  influence  it  more  directly  than  when  the  later  state  of  things 
goes  on  the  avowed  principle  of  getting  rid  of  the  earlier.  At  the 
great  French  Revolution  men  went  on  this  avowed  principle ; 
they  wished  to  break  with  the  past  altogether,  to  get  rid  of  all 
that  was  in  being  up  to  their  own  time,  to  have  new  things  when- 
ever they  could  be  had,  and,  when  that  could  not  be,  to  give  at  least 
new  names  to  the  old  things.  But  this  conscious  attempt  at 
breaking  with  the  past  was  itself  one  form  of  the  influence  of  the 
past.  The  eager  attempt  altogether  to  sweep  away  a  certain 
state  of  things  showed  the  impression  which  that  state  of  things 
had  made  on  men's  minds.  The  past  influenced  the  course  of 
history  by  the  very  attempts  which  men  made  to  get  rid  of  the 
past.  Things  went  differently  from  the  way  in  which  they  would 
have  gone  if  men's  minds  had  not  been  so  full  of  the  past,  though 
only  with  the  object  of  destroying  it.  The  new  things,  the  new 
names  for  old  things,  were  a  more  striking  memorial  of  what  they 
supplanted,  they  brought  the  old  things  and  the  new  names 
more  forcibly  before  men's  minds,  than  if  the  old  things  and  names 
had  in  themselves  gone  out,  or  had  been  left  to  die  out  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature. 

The  accession  of  Elizabeth  is  one  of  the  times  at  which  men 
and  things  in  general  seem,  in  the  way  of  wliich  we  have  spoken, 
to  take  a  fresh  start.  The  character  of  the  time  becomes  widely 
different  from  the  charaoter  of  the  time  just  before  it,  and  the  fact 
that  the  leading  figure  in  the  new  state  of  things  was  young  perhajps 
helps  to  strengthen  the  impression  that  all  things  started  fresh 
together.  The  old  men  and  the  old  things  seem  swept  awav  at  a 
stroke.  Cecil  in  the  State,  Parker  in  the  Church,  seem  as  if  they 
had  spnmg  into  being  on  purpose  to  be  the  leaders  of  a  new  race 
of  men.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  men  really  belonged  to  an 
earlier  generation,  and  that  their  minds  and  characters  must  have 
been  formed  under  a  wholly  different  state  of  things.  It 
needs  an  efibrt  to  bear  in  mind  that  Parker  was  born  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  that,  but  for  his  own  refusal,  he 
would  have  risen  nearly  as  high  under  Henry  the  Eighth  as  he 
did  under  Ehzabeth.  Cecil  was  a  younger  man — about  midway 
between  the  age  of  the  Archbishop  and  that  of  the  Queen— and,  as 
he  reached  a  great  age  and  lived  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  Queen's 
reign,  he  seems  ,to  be  in  a  more  special  way  identified  with  it. 
Still,  at  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
thirty-eight,  a  time  by  which  the  characters  of  most  men  are 
pretty  well  formed,  and  when  it  has  been  made  pretty  clear  what 
manner  of  men  they  are.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  men  who 
seem  so  distinctly  Ehzabethan  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  tlie  world 
before  the  Elizabethan  age  began.  We  do  not  mean  that  anybody 
seriously  thinks  otherwise,  that  anybody,  if  he  stopped  to  think 
for  one  moment,  would  doubt  about  the  fact.   We  only  mean 
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that  it  is  one  of  those  things  which  people,  if  they  formally 
remember,  yet  practically  forget.  The  truth  of  course  is  that, 
till  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  Parker  and  Cecil,  though  they 
were  men,  the  one  in  middle  life,  the  other  somewhat  beyond  it, 
though  each  was  a  man  of  mark,  and  had  filled  important  offices, 
still  neither  of  them  had  reached  that  kind  of  position  which  makes 
them  stand  out  in  history  in  the  first  rank  of  men  of  the  time.  We 
therefore  get  the  involuntary  impression  that  their  career  began 
at  the  time  when  they  began  to  be  really  prominent  in  everybody's 
eyes.  We  shall  understand  the  Elizabethan  period  better  if  we 
remember  that,  at  the  end  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign,  Parker 
was  a  distinguished  divine,  a  dean  and  a  master  of  a  college, 
who  had  refused  a  bishopric ;  and,  what  should  never  be  for- 
gotten, that  he  somehow  contrived  to  keep  safe  in  England 
during  the  reign  of  Mary.  We  should  remember  too  that  Cecil 
was  coming  into  notice  before  the  death  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
that  he  had  been  Secretary  of  State  under  Edward  the  Sixth, 
and  that  he  went  quietly  to  mass  under  Philip  and  Mary.  Again, 
the  fact  that  the  reigns  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth  are  cut  off  by  two 
other  reigns,  and  those  specially  busy  reigns,  in  which  so  much 
was  changed  backwards  and  forwards,  makes  us  apt  to  forget  how 
short  the  real  interval  was.  It  brings  the  course  of  time  more 
truly  home  to  us  when  we  find  that,  even  in  the  time  of  James 
the  Eirst,  there  were  still  a  few  ejected  monks  living,  and  receiving 
the  pensions  granted  to  them  by  Henry.  In  the  early  years  of  Eliza- 
beth the  ruined  monasteries,  those  whose  buildings  were  neither 
preserved  nor  wholly  swept  away,  were  not  the  picturesque  ruins 
softened  and  mellowed  by  time,  in  which  poets  and  artists  delight, 
but  they  must  have  shown  that  bare  and  patched  and  in  every  way 
unpleasant  look  which  belongs  to  a  building  which  has  been  lately 
unroofed  and  dismantled. 

It  is  in  this  way  often  useful  in  reading  history  to  stop  and 
think  what  events  any  particular  mind  could  have  remembered. 
In  Grecian  history  Isokrates  and  Polybios  have  often  been  pointed 
out  as  the  men  whose  memories  must  have  been  more  instructive 
than  those  of  almost  anybody  else.  In  the  case  of  Polybios  no 
unusual  length  of  days  was  needed  to  see  an  amount  of  change 
such  as  could  hardly  have  been  seen  in  the  course  of  an  ordinary 
lifetime  in  any  other  age.  He  simply  saw,  without,  as  far  as  we 
know,  living  to  any  remarkable  age,  all  the  events  which 
ruled  that  Rome  should  become  the  head  of  the  world.  Isokrates, 
without  seeing  quite  such  changes  as  these,  saw  some  very  re- 
markable events,  and  saw  more  of  them  than  other  people,  by 
sheer  dint  of  living  longer  than  other  people.  A  man  who  dies 
at  the  age  of  ninety-eight  by  his  own  act  unfairly  defrauds  the 
world  of  some  part  of  his  experience.  Still  it  was  something  to 
have  been  born  before  the  Peloponnesian  war  began,  to  have  been 
able  to  talk  to  survivors  of  the  fight  of  Marathon,  to  have  been 
grown  up  at  the  time  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  and  to  live  to 
starve  himself  after  the  overthrow  of  Chaironeia.  In  this  case  we 
so  thoroughly  identify  the  man  with  the  later  time  that  we  are 
apt  to  forget  that  he  more  truly  belonged  to  the  earlier,  and  that  the 
peculiar  character  of  his  writings  and  his  way  of  looking  at  things 
is  doubtless  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  did  belong  to  an  earlier 
time.  Our  surprise  is  the  other  way  when  we  find  Junia,  the 
niece  of  Cato,  the  sister  of  Brutus,  the  widow  of  Cassius, 
dying  quietly  in  the  eighth  year  of  Tiberius.  Such  a  fact  as  this 
reminds  us  of  what  people  are  apt  to  forget,  that  the  glories  of  the 
so-called  Augustan  age  are  really  the  glories  of  the  last  genera- 
tion of  the  Republic.  Virgil,  Horace,  Livy,  lived  on  to  carry 
into  the  Imperial  age  the  vigour  of  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  reign  of  Augustus  is  singularly  barren  of  men  of  any  mark 
born  in  it,  though  here  again  it  seems  to  carry  us  over  a  long 
time  when  we  find  that  Galba  had  seen  Augustus  in  his 
childhood. 

But  if  this  tendency  is  at  work  which  makes  us  involuntarily 
fancy  that  men  came  into  being  at  the  time  when  they  rose  into  emi- 
nence— that  is,  which  makes  us  practically  look  on  men  as  younger 
than  they  are — there  is  another  tendency  which  makes  us  fancy 
some  men  older  than  they  really  were.  There  are  some  kings  whose 
reigns  were  nearly  as  long  as  their  lives,  and  some  of  them  began 
really  to  take  a  part  in  affairs  when  they  were  very  young.  Such 
was  the  last  Philip  of  Macedon  ;  such  was  the  Emperor  Henry  the 
Fourth,  Neither  of  them  lived  to  be  sixty,  yet  Livy  talks  about 
Philip  as  "  sencx  "  and  "  eenio  confectus,"  a  long  while  before  his 
death,  and  almost  every  historian  who  writes  of  Henry  the  Fourth 
draws  a  moving  picture  of  "  the  aged  Emperor"  persecuted  by  his 
rebellious  son.  Henry,  like  our  own  Henry  the  Seventh  and  his 
contemporaries,  may  very  likely  have  grown  old  before  the  proper 
time,  but  this  is  not  what  is  meant.  Such  expressions  simply 
mark  the  involuntary  feeling  that  men  who  had  been  before  the 
world  for  so  great  a  number  of  years  must  really  have  lived  an 
unusual  number  of  years  themselves.  Altogether  it  is  no  unim- 
portant matter  in  history  as  v/oAl  as  common  life  to  mark  carefully 
the  ages  of  the  people  with  wliom  we  are  dealing.  Wo  rouiember 
an  old  clergyman  who,  whenever  any  jierson  whatsoever  was  men- 
tioned, always  asked,  and  that  in  a  broad  North-country  dialect, 
"  J'raigh  what  eaged  mon  might  he  be  P  "  The  question  is  a  good 
one  U)  ask  in  every  piigo  of  liistorical  reading,  provided  we  not 
only  tmk  how  many  years  each  man  liad  lived,  but  what  events  a 
luuu  who  lived  thai  number  of  years  could  remember. 


NATURE-WORSHIP. 

THE  leaders  of  the  poetical  revolution  of  the  beginning  of  this 
century  were  in  the  habit  of  describing  their  own  movement 
as  a  return  to  nature,  and  expressed  their  dislike  to  the  school  of 
Pope  by  denouncing  what  they  called  its  artificiality.  These 
catchwords  have  undoubtedly  a  meaning ;  and  yet  when  one  looks 
into  them  with  the  desire  for  a  precise  definition,  they  seem  to 
elude  any  definite  grasp.  Is  it  possible,  in  fact,  to  contrast  art 
and  nature  thus  broadly?  Must  we  not  take  man  and  man's 
works  to  be  a  part  of  nature,  if  we  would  speak  philosophically  ? 
Cowper's  aphorism  about  God  making  the  country  and  man 
making  the  town  seems  to  imply  a  very  singular  theology ;  for,  if 
we  fix  the  assertion  down  to  its  direct  logical  meaning,  it  would 
amount  to  declaring  that  God  made  trees  and  beasts  and  did  not 
make  man.  Otherwise,  why  should  a  house  be  a  less  interesting 
object  than  a  nest?  The  diflerence  between  the  work  of  a  bird 
and  the  work  of  a  human  being  cannot  surely  be  that  the  one  is 
and  the  other  is  not  of  divine  origin ;  but  simply  that  reason  has 
in  one  case  been  the  divinely  appointed  substitute  of  blind 
instinct  in  the  other.  Of  the  two,  one  would  say  that  an  object 
which  implies  the  action  of  reason  should  be  the  more  interesting 
to  a  reasonable  being.  Pope,  in  fact,  has  put  his  own  case  with 
undeniable  force.  In  his  earlier  efforts,  as  he  tells  us,  "  pure 
description  held  the  place  of  sense  " ;  in  his  more  mature  work  he 
acted  upon  the  doctrine  that "  the  proper  study  of  mankind  ia 
man."  His  theory  seems  to  be  sound  enough,  whatever  may  be  said 
for  his  practice.  The  Ussay  on  Man  is  full  of  grievous  poetical 
faults,  for  which  reason  few  people  read  it  at  the  present  day.  But 
it  deals  with  the  most  perennial  sources  of  human  interest ;  the 
position  of  man  in  the  universe,  and  his  relations  to  his  Maker 
and  his  feUow-creatures,  are  the  topics  with  which  the  greatest 
poets  as  well  as  the  deepest  philosophers  will  continue  to  occupy 
themselves  chiefly.  And  when  the  reaction  against  Pope's  artistic 
practice  led  to  the  rejection  of  his  theory,  and  to  a  sort  of  vague 
impression  that  a  poet's  business  was  to  describe  the  colour  of  a 
primrose  or  the  motions  of  a  cloud  with  photographic  accuracy, 
instead  of  dealing  with  human  emotions,  the  error  was  of  a  more 
serious  kind  than  that  which  it  supplanted.  The  true  objection 
to  Pope  was  not  that  he  wrote  about  human  nature,  but  that  he 
took  a  prosaic  view  of  human  nature ;  though  it  would  require  a 
difficult  analysis  to  say  in  what  particular  aspects  his  view 
deserves  to  be  called  prosaic. 

Without  entering  upon  that  question,  we  may  safely  assume 
that  the  interest  in  what  is  called  nature — that  is  to  say,  in  in- 
animate objects  or  in  the  lower  orders  of  animated  beings — is  often 
carried  to  excess  in  the  modern  school.  We  have  seen  unqualified 
praise  lavished  upon  a  poet  for  his  unfailing  correctness  in  obser- 
vation of  natural  objects,  as,  for  example,  in  making  flowers 
blossom  at  the  correct  period  of  the  year.  Undoubtedly  such 
correctness  is  a  merit  in  a  poet,  so  far  as  it  enables  him  to  appeal 
more  forcibly  to  our  sympathies.  A  poet  who  should  make 
daffodils  appear  in  November  instead  of  "coming  before  the 
swallow  dares  "  would  perplex  and  annoy  us  by  the  confusion.  But 
the  mere  accuracy  of  Shakspeai-e's  dates  in  the  exquisite  passage 
from  which  we  quote  is  not  properly  a  poetical  merit  at  all ;  it  is 
one  which  he  shares  with  a  gardener  and  in  which  he  is  surpassed  by 
a  professional  botanist ;  and  for  anything  that  appears  so  far,  his 
writings  might  be  on  a  level  with  a  scientific  manual.  The  poetry 
enters  when  the  emotion  naturally  associated  with  the  daffodils  is  so 
sympathetically  indicated.  The  claim,  therefore,  of  modern  poetry, 
so  far  as  it  rests  upon  the  close  observation  of  nature,  must  imply 
the  doctrine  that  some  of  our  deepest  emotions  are  excited  by  the 
contemplation  of  inanimate  objects.  Yet  when  that  doctrine 
is  expressed  too  absolutely,  it  becomes  a  kind  of  Byronic 
misanthropy.  We  are  invited  to  admire  the  sea  because  it  is  in 
the  habit  of  sending  man  shivering  and  howling  to  his  gods — a 
sentiment  which,  on  the  whole,  seems  to  imply  rather  a  morbid 
frame  of  mind.  Indeed,  the  doctrine  might  be  inverted.  Is  it  not 
more  artificial  than  the  contrary  to  delight  in  savage  scenery  for 
its  own  sake  ?  Does  not  the  love  of  barren  mountains,  so  charac- 
teristic of  modern  poetry,  imply  an  unsocial,  which  may  be  fairly 
called  an  unnatural,  aversion  to  our  fellow-creatures  ?  A  perfectly 
healthy  mind  should,  it  may  be  argued,  take  more  interest  in  the 
cultivated  scenery  which  supplies  food  and  shelter  to  human 
beings  than  in  the  wastes  of  desolate  ice  and  rock  where  no  human 
life  could  sustain  itself  for  more  than  a  few  hours.  Our  love  of 
nature  is  therefore  the  measure  of  our  dislike  to  our  kind,  and 
proves  how  far  we  still  remain  from  being  in  a  perfectly  social 
state.  So  long  as  a  discord  runs  through  all  social  arrangements 
we  shall  delight  in  the  wilderness ;  when  we  are  thoroughly 
acclimatized  to  the  now  order,  we  shall  like  to  live  in  a  crowd  all 
the  year  round.  The  better  we  love  mankind,  the  more  reluctant 
we  shall  be  to  undergo  oven  a  temporary  separation.  In  one  of 
his  iiuest  poems  Marvell  eulogizes  a  hill  and  grove  belonging  to 
I'airfax  for  their  perfect  subserviency  to  human  wants,  and  ho 
very  properly,  as  it  may  seem,  condemns  the  more  imaocial 
heights  :— 

Hero  learn,  yo  inountnins  more  unjust, 

Wliicli  to  nbrupter  grontuo.sa  thrust, 

VVhicli  do,  with  your  hook-shouKlcrcd  height, 

The  earth  Ueforui  and  heaven  I'liglit, 

li'or  whoso  cxeroscenee,  ill  designed, 

Nature  must  a  new  eentro  find, 

I.ciiin  here  those  humble  steps  to  tread 

>Vliieh  to  securer  glory  lead. 

How  would  the  Alpine  Club  reply  to  such  arguments  P  How 
cuu  tbuy  justify  their  prul'oreuce  of  the  suowa  of  Mout Blanc  to  the 
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softer  charms  of  Eichniond  Hill  ?  That  enthusiastic  body  might 
possibly  give  a  satisfactory  reply.  They  are  solacing  themselves 
at  the  present  moment,  during  the  many  months  of  enforced  ab- 
stinence from  their  favourite  madness,  by  exhibiting  a  collection  of 
pictures  by  a  distinguished  French  artist,  M.  Loppe,  which  very 
forcibly  illustrates  the  peculiarity  of  their  tastes.  M.  Lopp6's 
special  talent  is  in  the  representation  of  Alpine  snows.  By  eject- 
ing a  difficult  ascent  in  St.  Martin's  Place,  up  a  staircase  which, 
in  concession  to  the  weaknesses  of  ordinary  humanity,  is  not  coated 
with  ice,  the  daring  tourist  may  find  himself  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses in  the  heart  of  the  Alps.  Desolate  snow-fields  and  inacces- 
sible peaks  glare  upon  him  from  all  sides.  One  tremendous 
crevasse  in  particular,  somewhere  in  the  wilds  of  the  Mer  de 
glace,  impresses  him  with  the  profound  conviction  that  a  party  of 
guides  must  be  frozen  in  a  sleep  of  many  years'  duration  some- 
where in  its  unfathomable  depths.  That  M.  Loppe  has  taken 
pleasure  in  painting  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  loving  fidelity 
•with  which  he  has  represented  its  minutest  details.  That  the 
Alpine  Club — which  is  presumably  composed  of  ordinary  human 
beings — loves  to  gaze  upon  this  gaping  grave  (for  so  it  appears  to 
the  unprejudiced  observer)  is  equally  clear  from  the  reception  which 
they  have  accorded  to  the  painter.  But  is  their  enthusiasm  credit- 
able to  them  ?  Should  we  infer  that  they  are  modern  ghouls, 
hating  mankind  and  loving  the  deserts  which  still  hold  out  against 
human  invasion ;  or  is  there  some  better  interpretation  to  be 
placed  upon  their  peculiar  sentiment  ?  Why  take  pleasure  in  the 
abomination  of  desolation  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Charing 
Cross?  Should  these  pictures  of  untrodden  wildernesses,  lighted 
by  blood-red  sunsets  or  shining  in  a  ghastly  light  of  their  own, 
really  attract  people  more  than  that  full  tide  of  human  existence 
for  which  Dr.  Johnson  expressed  a  mnnly  preference  over  all 
rural  beauties  ? 

The  reply  would  probably  start  from  the  principle  that  love  of 
nature  is  something  of  a  misnomer.  A  man  who  takes  pleasure  in 
contemplating  datiodils  or  clouds  does  not  really  think  that  a 
daflbdil  is  a  more  interesting  object  than  a  human  being,  or 
attracts  a  larger  share  of  his  sympathies.  If  it  did,  he  would  be 
partly  a  misanthrope,  but  still  more  decidedly  an  idiot.  He  merely 
intends  to  imply  that  he  is  capable  of  enjoying  solitude  ;  and  he 
doubtless  enjoys  it  because  he  can  think  of  the  destinies  of  the 
race  more  distinctly  when  he  is  not  disturbed  by  the  presence  of 
too  many  of  its  units.  He  can  meditate  on  the  shortness  of  human 
life  or  the  fallacy  of  human  hopes  the  more  effectually  when  he  has 
no  inducement  to  listen  to  gossip  about  the  chances  of  a  particular 
judge  making  a  vacancy,  or  a  given  young  man  marrying  a  specific 
young  woman.  The  preaching  of  daffodils  is  effective  because  it 
is  so  very  simple  and  commonplace.  The  true  test  of  poetical 
sensibility  is  the  power  of  finding  fresh  interest  in  the  most 
threadbare  platitudes.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  very  close  alliance — to 
modify  the  ordinary  phrase — between  sublimity  and  stupidity. 
Now  the  merit  of  a  mountain,  considered  as  a  companion,  is  that  it 
S  incessantly  but  very  emphatically  repeating  one  very  simple 
sentiment.  It  makes  a  sufficiently  near  approach  to  the  unity  of  a 
living  organism  to  be  easily  personified  ;  and,  when  personified,  it 
continues  to  say  over  and  over  again  how  very  small  man  is,  what 
a  short  time  he  can  live,  and  how  very  small  an  eft'ect  he  can  pro- 
duce upon  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  Here  am  I,  pretty  much 
the  same  as  I  was  a  thousand  generations  before  you  were  bom, 
and  as  I  shall  be  a  thousand  generations  after  you  are  buried.  A 
ploughed  field  flatters  human  vanity,  and  suggests  the  advantages 
of  steam  cultivation  and  the  number  of  quarters  of  corn  that  may 
be  raised.  A  mountain  with  its  crevasses  and  glaciers  suggests 
the  slow  development  of  vast  changes  reaching  backwards  and 
forwards  beyond  the  petty  ken  of  human  beings.  That  is 
clearly  a  veiy  commonplace  and  rather  monotonous  observa- 
tion, after  a  time.  But  yet  it  is  the  sentiment  which,  ex- 
pressed in  various  forms,  is  the  substance  of  a  great  part  of  all 
the  most  impressive  poetry  and  moralizing  that  has  ever  been 
composed.  Byronically  interpreted,  it  may  become  cynical; 
but  that  is  only  because  a  Byron  chooses  to  repine  against  the  in- 
evitable, instead  of  looking  things  in  the  face  like  a  man.  To 
rejoice  in  communion  with  mountains  ought  therefore  to  indicate 
a  power  of  taking  pleasure  in  some  of  the  most  solemn  reflections 
that  can  occur  to  a  human  being.  We  do  not  venture  to  say  that 
it  actually  does  imply  that  power;  for  mountains  have  been  only 
too  effectually  associated  with  mere  athleticism  or  with  the 
delights  of  a  vigorous  appetite.  The  most  poetical  objects  may 
be  turned  to  such  base  uses.  We  only  say  that  when  the  pleasure 
in  savage  scenery  is  genuine  and  healthy,  it  implies  a  susceptibility 
to  this  vein  of  reflection.  The  love  of  nature  generally  should 
mean,  not  an  indifference  to  human  nature,  but  a  tendency  to  con- 
template its  most  simple  and  general  aspects,  instead  of  being  dis- 
tracted amongst  the  petty  details  of  small  personal  interests.  In 
that  sense  only  it  is  admirable  ;  and  in  that  sense  the  mountains 
are  more  eloquent  preachers  than  scenery  which  speaks  more  of 
human  conquests  over  the  physical  world  than  of  the  insuperable 
barriers  which  restrain  them  within  narrow  bounds. 


LETTERS  TO  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

IN  noticing  some  time  ago  Cobbett's  Advice  to  Yonn;/  Men,  we 
omitted  a  qualification  which  appears  to  be  required  of  our 
praise  of  that  uaefui  volume.  We  should  have  observed  that 
Cobbett'8  system  of  life  and  morals  is  defective  in  taking  no 


account  of  the  existence  of  plain  women.  His  advice  to  a  young 
man  is  that  he  should  marry  a  pretty  girl  as  early  as  possible,  in 
the  faith  that  the  happiness  thus  procured  would  far  more  tlian 
compensate  for  the  privations  and  trials  entailed  by  having  to  keep 
a  wile  and  children  upon  a  narrow  income.  Now,  giving  the 
fullest  application  to  the  maxim  that  beauty  is  in  the  ej'c  of  the 
beholder,  we  nevertheless  feel  that  many  women  and  some  men 
would  be  left  unprovided  with  places  in  Cobbett's  scheme  of 
society.  It  might  possibly  occur  to  a  modest  man  to  doubt 
whether,  when  he  had  found  a  woman  whom  he  could  tliink 
pretty,  she  could  bo  induced  to  marry  him.  But  Cobbett  perliaps 
did  not  contemplate  that  his  young  man  should  bo  more 
burdened  than  he  was  himself  with  modesty,  which  is  not  a 
quality  well  adapted  for  getting  througli  the  world.  An  Ameri- 
can writer,  of  far  inferior  force  to  Cobbett,  has  undertaken  to 
advise  young  men  in  the  choice  of  wives ;  and  he  has  to  some 
extent  provided  for  the  case,  which  is  probably  more  rare  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  than  on  this,  of  a  young  man 
wanting  in  self-confidence  to  go  in  and  win  in  matrimony. 
"Never  content  yourself,"  he  says,  "with  the  idea  of  having  a 
commonplace  wife.  You  want  one  who  will  stimulate  you,  stir 
you  up,  keep  you  moving,  show  you  your  weak  points,  and  make 
something  of  you.  Don't  fear  that  you  can't  get  such  a  wife." 
This  writer  doubtless  desires  to  be  widely  read  ;  and,  as  he  ad- 
dresses both  sexes,  he  may  perhaps  be  able  to  explain  to 
commonplace  young  women  what  part  in  life  they  are  to 
fulfil.  But  at  present  he  is  speaking  to  young  men  who  may 
fancy  that  commonplace  wives  are  as  good  as  they  can  ex- 
pect to  get.  This,  he  assures  them,  is  a  mistake.  He  quotes 
the  answer  which  a  gentleman  who  happened  to  combine 
wit  and  common  sense  made  to  a  young  man  who  feared  that  a 
j'oung  lady  of  great  beauty  and  attainments  would  dismiss  him 
if  he  became  serious: — "  Infinitely  more  beautiful  and  accomplislied 
women  than  she  is  have  married  infinitely  uglier  and  meaner  men 
than  you  are."  The  wit  of  this  reply  is  to  our  miud  less  obvious 
than  its  candour.  But  the  writer  adopts  it  as  the  utterance  of  a 
modern  Solomon.  "  You,"  says  he  in  effect  to  a  young  friend, 
"  are  mean  and  ugly,  but  I  will  teach  you  how  to  win  a  handsome 
and  distinguished  wife."  If  the  young  friend  is  honest  and  honour* 
able,  if  his  character  is  spotless,  if  he  is  enterprising  and  indus- 
trious, if  he  has  "  some  grace  and  a  fair  degree  of  sense,"  and  if  ho 
loves  appreciatiugly  and  truly,  he  can  marry  almost  anybody 
worth  his  having.  This  of  course  is  very  nice  for  young  men,  but 
unsatisfactory  perhaps  for  young  women.  If  even  pretty  and 
clever  girls  are  liable  to  be  married  to  plain  and  stupid  men,  what 
is  the  destiny  of  plain  and  stupid  girls,  if  there  are  any  such  in 
America?  The  principle  of  natural  selection  maybe  generally 
valuable,  but  its  application  to  the  particular  cases  of  the  non- 
selected  "must  be  inconvenient.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  author 
has  uiiflertaken  more  than  he  can  well  perform  in  constituting- 
himself  the  adviser  of  both  sexes  as  regards  marriage.  Indeed  he 
appears  to  feel  the  difficulty  of  being  on  both  sides  at  once.  "  I 
shall  not  quarrel,"  he  says,  "  with  a  woman  who  desires  a  husband 
superior  to  her*elf,  for  I  know  it  will  be  well  for  her  to  obtain 
such  an  one,  if  she  will  be  stimulated  by  contact  with  a  higher 
mind  to  a  brighter  and  broader  development."  An  ill-natured 
American  has  remarked  that  Englisliwomen  have  a  tendency 
towards  broader  development  "  in  mature  years,  but  he  spoke  of 
the  person,  whereas  this  writer  apparently  refers  to  the  mind  of 
woman,  which  is  to  be  stimulated  by  contact  with  the  higher 
mind  of  man.  But  if  man  at  the  same  time  desires  to  be 
stimulated  by  contact  with  the  higher  mind  of  woman,  one  side 
or  the  other  must  submit  to  some  sacrifice  of  its  aspirations.  "At 
the  same  time  I  must  believe  that  for  a  man  to  marry  his  inferior 
is  to  call  upon  himself  a  great  misfortune  ;  to  deprive  himself  of 
one  of  the  most  elevating  and  refining  influences  which  can 
possibly  afi'ect  him."  We  are  reminded  of  another  philosopher 
who  .advised  a  young  man  not  to  marry  for  money,  but  to  go  where 
money  is.  This  is  an  excellent  precept  to  give  in  a  particular 
case,  but  it  is  manifestly  incapable  of  general  application. 
Women  as  well  as  men  can  improve  their  minds,  but  unfortunately 
men  are  advised  to  look,  as  indeed  they  would  look  without  advice* 
for  bodily  as  well  as  mental  grace  and  beauty.  The  handsome 
Paris  says  that  the  glorious  gilts  of  the  gods  are  not  to  be 
despised,  those  gifts  which  are  given  by  the  gods  themselves,  and 
which  a  man  cannot  have  by  wishing  for  them.  It  may  indeed 
be  possible  to  increase  the  supply  of  pretty  women  in  the  world  hy 
taking  care  that  all  the  pretty  women  that  exist  are  married 
early.  But  if  men  propose  a  system  which  takes  account  only  of 
pretty  women,  it  is  not  perhaps  wonderful  that  plain  women  should 
begin  to  agitate  for  what  they  call  their  rights. 

The  whole  result,  however,  of  the  book  is  that  men  and  women 
are  to  do  their  best  to  get  their  minds  stimulated,  and  otlierwise 
to  arrange  advantageously  for  themselves  in  marriage.  Women 
in  general  have  so  few  opportunities  of  associating  with  men 
before  marriage  that  they  are  often  obliged  to  make  blind  bargains. 
The  author,  who  is  as  free  as  his  own  model  young  man  from  the 
burden  of  e.vcessive  modesty,  speaks  in  his  own  person  thus: — 
"My  own  wife  very  fortunately  got  an  excellent  husband,  but  it 
is  something  for  which  she  is  to  be  gratel'ul  to  an  overruling 
Providence,  for  her  own  knowledge  had  very  little  to  do  with  it." 
He  speaks  elsewhere  of  the  value  of  religion  in  a  family,  and  he 
doubtless  contemplates  that  his  wife  thanlis  Heaven  daily  on  her 
knees  for  bestowing  on  her  the  blessing  of  himself  In  egotism,  if 
in  nothing  else,  this  writer  might  compare  himself  with  Cobbett. 
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In  arranging  mprringe  he  took  care  of  himself,  and  Providence  took 
care  of  the  lady  who  became  his  wife.  In  style  he  is  far  inferior 
to  Cobbett,  and  indeed  it  is  vain  to  expect  elegance  of  language 
from  a  writer  who  tells  young  women  that  •'  development  in  the 
broadest  sense is  the  end  of  their  lives,  and  who  explains  his 
view  of  religion  by  saying  that  humanity  had  got  off  the  rails  and 
was  sticking  in  the  mud  when  Christianity  came  to  help  it  out. 
Cobbett  had  warned  his  young  man  that,  whatever  he  may  think 
before,  he  will  find  out  after  marriage  that  his  wife  is  not  exactly 
an  angel.  But  this  writer  goes  inexorably  into  details  which 
Cobbett  spared.  By  the  time,  he  says,  that  the  husband  has  seen 
his  wife  eat  heartily  of  pork  and  beans,  and  with  her  hair  frizzled, 
and  her  oldest  dress  on,  busily  set  on  overhauling  things,  he 
sees  that  she  belongs  to  the  same  race  as  himself.  This  is  lament- 
ably true,  but  perhaps  hardly  consistent  with  other  portions  of 
the  treatise.  It  will  probably  have  occurred  to  young  men 
to  suspect,  without  going  the  length  of  imputing  a  fondness  for 
pork  and  beans,  that  young  ladies  have  in  private  better  appetites 
than  they  display  in  public.  There  are  illusions  in  many  court- 
ships which  marriage  dissipates,  but  if  young  men  and  women 
saw  as  much  of  one  another  before  marriage  as  the  author  desires, 
it  is  possible  that  these  illusions  might  be  dissipated  prematurely, 
and  the  prospect  of  marriage  might  not  survive  them.  A  com- 
panion picture  to  the  bride  who  eats  heartily  of  pork  and  beans 
represents  the  bridegroom  getting  up  cross  in  the  morning,  and 
trying  to  shave  himself  with  cold  water  and  a  dull  razor,  "  while 
his  suspenders  dangle  at  his  heels."  It  is  perhaps  inevitable  that 
husbands  should  be  cross  and  wives  addicted  to  pork  and  beans, 
but  if  men  shave,  which  is  happily  no  longer  necessary,  they  can 
easily  be  supplied  with  machines  for  warming  water  and  with 
sharp  razors. 

The  author's  ideas  of  dress  for  men  are  novel.  He  does  not 
exactly  adopt  the  notion  that  the  ends  justify  the  means,  or  in 
other  words  that  a  good  hat  and  boots  will  atone  for  shabby  coat 
and  trousers ;  but  he  proposes  the  thrifty  expedient  of  finding 
what  he  calls  your  "dress  centre"  and  adorning  that,  while  the 
rest  of  your  person  may  be  left  quite  plain.  This  "  dress  centre  " 
is  a  nucleus  from  which  the  rest  of  the  dress  should  be  developed 
and  unfolded.  This  "dress  centre  or  primary  dress  idea"  is 
different  in  different  persons,  but  it  is  always  above  the  waist. 
We  seem  to  ourselves  as  we  quote  this  passage  to  be  talking  that 
sort  of  nonsense  which  about  this  time  of  the  year  begins  to  be 
passed  upon  a  confiding  public  as  art  criticism.  But  that  which 
we  ignorantly  think  nonsense  may,  after  all,  be  refined  art.  Only  we 
should  like  to  know  how  to  find  the  dress  centre,  say,  of  Thomas 
Smith.  "  The  cravat,  the  vest,  the  hat,  the  bosom,  the  coat-collar, 
may  either  of  them,  be  this  idea,"  in  Thomas  Smith,  or  anj'body  else. 
Thackeray  has  said  that  if  a  man  can  do  nothing  else  to  entertain 
an  evening  party,  he  can  at  least  wear  an  embroidered  waistcoat. 
If  Thackeray  had  used  artistic  language,  he  would  have  said  that 
a  man  can  find  his  dress  centre  and  adorn  it.  This  dress  centre 
may  be  safely  located  about  the  neck  and  chest.  "  A  beautiful 
cravat,  sustaining  a  faultless  dicky,  is  about  all  a  man  can  stand 
without  damage  in  the  way  of  elegant  dress."  We  speak  with 
diffidence  on  so  high  a  subject ;  but  it  occurs  to  us  that  a  man's 
appearance  would  not  suffer  if  he  ventured  upon  solemn  occasions 
to  wear,  not  only  a  dicky,  but  a  shirt.  "  This "  (tliat  is,  the 
cravat  and  the  dicky)  "should  form  the  centre."  Any  man 
who  has  made  dress  a  study  knows  that  two  pounds  a  year 
spent  about  the  neck  will  go  further  than  ten  pounds  spread 
upon  the  person.  This  would  be  important  to  gentle- 
men of  limited  incomes,  if  truej  but,  unfortunately,  the  habit 
of  wearing  white  ties  at  and  after  dinner  rather  interferes 
with  the  full  application  of  the  authors  principle  that  "  the 
whols  dress  should  bow  to  the  cravat."  lie  explains  more 
fully  that  the  vest  should  harmonize,  but  be  modest,  and  all  tho 
other  robing  should  be  shaded  off  until  there  is  not  an  obtrusive 
feature.  "  Extremities  will  then  only  be  noticed.  These  should 
be  faultlessly  dressed,  but  in  a  manner  rather  to  satisfy  than 
attract  attention."  My  "  extremities  "  the  author  probably  means 
feet  and  hands,  and  in  these  the  most  inventive  genius  would  not 
find  much  more  scope  for  ornamentation  than  about  the  neck. 
But  as  extremities  are  certainly  not  the  centre  this  is  unimportant. 
The  author's  meaning,  put  into  plain  prose,  appears  to  bo  that  men 
should  wear  gorgeous  neckties  whenever  possible.  "  Coarsest 
clothes,"  says  he,  "  developed  from  an  elegant  central  idea  become 
elegant  themselves,  and  receive  and  evolve  a  glory  which  costs 
nothing,"  exceptconsideration  and  thereadingof  hislettoi".  Wo  have 
read  his  lclter,and  considered  it  at  no  .slight  cost  of  patience,  but  we 
liave  no  hope  of  understanding  it,  unless  tho  enterprising  mauagers 
of  the  International  lixliibition  would  liindly  luidertake  to  give  a 
series  of  lectun^s  upon  tlio  "  central  idea  "  of  dress.  An  exhibi- 
tion of  neckties  and  dickies  of  all  nations  would  bo  an  attractive 
feature  of  their  programme.  "  Let  each  young  man  choose  liis 
central  idea,  plant  it,  and  develop  it,"  and  he  will  find  that  he  can 
dross  better  than  ever  bcloro  and  at  half  tho  cost.  Tho  author's 
precepts  for  choosing  a  wife  are  intelligible,  and  perhaps,  with  a 
Buflicient  quantity  of  assurance,  practicable  ;  but  we  do  not  see  our 
■way  as  regards  dress.  We  must  bo  content,  in  tho  absence  of 
instruction,  to  wear  clothes  made  of  good  broadcloth,  ulthougli  it 
ifl,  R3  this  author  assures  us,  a  sigu  of  muutal  poverty. 


THE  SANITARY  DIGEST. 

THE  first  of  the  two  promised  Digests  of  the  Sanitary  Statutes 
has  at  length  appeared,  and  the  sanitary  authorities  in  towns 
can  no  longer  plead  ignorance  of  the  extent  or  nature  of  their 
powers  as  an  excuse  for  not  putting  them  into  operation.  An 
octavo  volume  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  professes  to  contain — 
and,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  examine  it,  does  contain — a  clear 
and  methodical  exposition  of  the  existing  law,  in  which,  while  the 
language  of  the  statutes  has  been  preserved,  it  has  been  stripped 
as  far  as  possible  of  technical  phraseology.  The  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  same  subject  have  been  brought  together,  there  is  a 
sufficient  index,  and  a  very  full  table  of  contents.  There  can  in 
future  be  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  what  the  law  says  on  sani- 
tary matters.  What  the  law  means  may  still  remain  uncertain, 
for  in  a  rider  prefixed  to  the  Digest  Mr.  Lambert  takes  care  to  ex- 
plain that  it  is  a  digest  onlj',  that  it  does  not  claim  to  be  an 
authoritative  interpretation  of  the  law,  and  consequently  that 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  construe  or  reconcile  the 
statutes  quoted.  To  those  who  think  that  the  Public  Health 
Act  ought  to  have  included  a  consolidation  of  the  sanitaiy  law, 
this  will  appear  a  lamentable,  though,  under  the  circumstances, 
an  unavoidable,  defect.  That  is  not  our  opinion.  Consolidation 
is  greatly  needed  as  regards  this  branch  of  the  law,  but  complete- 
ness, based  on  actual  experience,  is  more  needed  still.  If  conso- 
lidation comes  too  soon,  it  may  tend  to  stereotype  an  incomplete 
state  of  the  law,  because  the  very  introduction  of  the  consoli- 
dating Bill,  at  the  tail  of  a  long  course  of  legislation  on  the  subject, 
would  seem  to  imply  that  the  necessary  enactments  are  aU  in 
existence,  and  that  they  only  need  to  be  arranged  and  made  intelli- 
gible. The  law  relating  to  public  health  is  very  far  from  being 
in  this  state  of  perfection.  It  is  more  comprehensive  than  it  is 
generally  supposed  to  be,  but  it  stands  in  need  of  many  amend- 
ments and  additions.  Parliament  will  be  much  better  able  to 
make  these  amendments  and  additions  when  the  machinery 
created  by  the  Acts  of  1871  and  1872  has  been  at  work  for  a 
year  or  two.  The  existing  sanitary  laws  were  then  for  the  first 
time  extended  to  the  whole  country.  Every  acre  of  ground  has 
been  subjected  for  sanitary  purposes  to  a  single  local  authority, 
and  this  local  authority  to  a  single  central  authority.  Among  these 
local  authorities  there  will  be  some  genuinely  anxious  to  make  full 
use  of  the  powers  with  which  they  are  invested,  and  others  again 
genuinely  anxious  to  do  nothing  which  they  are  not  obliged  to  do. 
From  the  representations  of  the  former  the  Government  will  leam 
what  additional  powers  are  needed  to  enable  zealous  authorities 
to  take  proper  care  of  the  public  health  within  their  district. 
From  the  action  or  inaction  of  the  latter  the  Government  will 
learn  what  measures  are  required  to  make  the  powers  conferred  by 
the  Act  effectual,  even  in  the  hands  of  careless  or  unwilling 
administrators.  At  present  the  law  has  not  been  adequately 
tested  in  either  direction.  It  is  not  known  how  much  can  bedoije 
or  how  much  left  undone.  By  the  .time  that  every  Town  Cotmcil 
and  Local  Board  in  urban  districts,  and  every  Board  of  Guardians 
in  rural  districts,  has  been  for  a  certain  period  in  possession  of  these 
Digests,  has  turned  or  not  turned  to  account  the  knowledge  gained 
from  them,  and  in  the  latter  case  has  been  subjected  to  whatever 
pressure  the  central  authority  can  bring  to  bear  on  them,  there 
will  be  a  store  of  material  for  supplementary  legislation  which  was 
not  and  could  not  be  in  existence  at  the  time  the  Public  Health 
Act  was  before  Parliament. 

Assuming  that  an  urban  sanitary  authority  fully  conscious  of 
the  importance  of  the  duties  entrusted  to  it,  and  desirous  of 
discharging  them  to  the  utmost,  takes  the  Digest  in  hand  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  the  limit  of  its  powers,  let  us  see  what  will 
be  the  result  of  tho  inquiry.  In  the  first  place,  these  bodies  have  the 
control  of  the  water  supply.  Where  no  proper  supply  at  present 
exists,  they  may  either  make  contracts  with  a  Waterworks  Com- 
pany' or  construct  waterworks  of  their  own.  Where  a  Water- 
works Company  is  already  established,  they  may  insist  upon  its 
supplying  water  for  all  reasonable  purposes  upon  terms  to  be 
settled  by  arbitration.  Whenever  a  house  is  not  properly  supplied 
with  water,  and  can  be  so  supplied  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  8s.  Sd. 
a  year,  they  may  compel  the  owner  to  remedy  the  want  at  his  own 
cost,  or,  if  ho  refuses,  they  may  remedy  it  themselves  and  recover 
the  expenses  from  him.  They  are  bound  to  provide  and  maintain 
all  requisite  machinery  for  securing  an  eilicieut  supply  of  water  in 
case  of  fire.  They  can  prevent  tho  pollution  of  tho  water  under 
their  control.  In  the  next  place,  urban  sanitary  authorities  have 
the  control  of  all  the  sewers  within  their  district,  and  they  are 
bound  to  make  such  new  sewers  as  may  be  necessary  for  effectual 
drainage.  In  the  case  of  houses  not  provided  with  a  suflicieut 
drain,  they  can  require  tho  owner  to  construct  a  drain  into  any 
sewer  within  a  hundred  feet  of  the  house,  or,  if  there  bo  no  sower 
within  that  distance,  into  a  covered  cesspool  not  under  any  house. 
They  have  tho  same  power  as  regards  houses  newly  built  or 
completely  rebuilt.  They  must  take  care  that  all  drains,  closets, 
and  tho  like  shall  bo  constructed  and  kept  so  as  not  to  be  a 
nuisauco ;  anil  in  tho  event  of  any  house  being  reported  to  bo 
destitute  of  proper  conveniences  in  those  respects,  they  may  require 
tho  own(U'  or  occupier  to  provide  them,  or  else  provide  them 
themselves  at  the  owner's  expense.  They  must  see  tliat  ponds  and 
ditches  are  drained,  cleansed,  or  filled  up,  so  ns  not  to  lie  preju- 
dicial to  health,  and  they  must  remove  at  the  cost  of  tho  occupier 
or  owner  of  tho  premises  any  accumulation  of  nninure  or  other 
noxious  matter.  They  niny  deanso  and  whitewash  at  the  owner 
or  occupier's  expense  any  house  which  tho  Uflicor  of  Health 
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reports  to  be  in  an  unwholesome  condition.  In  the  third 
place,  the  urban  sanitary  authorities  have  the  management 
of  the  highways  within  their  district.  They  are  responsible 
for  their  being  kept  in  proper  repair,  for  the  proper  number- 
ing of  the  houses,  for  the  removal  of  obstructions,  for  the 
sate  covering  of  cellars,  and  for  the  destruction  of  dangerous 
buildings.  They  may  arrange  for  the  lighting  of  the  streets. 
A  long  list  of  ofiences  calculated  to  annoy  residents  or  passengers 
in  the  streets  is  set  out  in  the  Digest,  any  of  which  are  punish- 
able on  conviction  by  a  fine  of  40s.  Under  certain  restrictions 
urban  sanitary  authorities  may  also  provide  markets,  and  make 
by-laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  sales  in  them.  They  have  the 
control  of  all  hackney-carriages,  and  of  pleasure-boats  and  horses 
or  donkeys  standing  for  hire.  They  may  provide  public  pleasure- 
grounds  and  public  clocks,  covered  or  open  bathing-places  and 
washhouses.  In  the  fourth  place,  urban  sanitary  authorities  have 
large  powers  as  regards  the  regulation  of  dwellings.  They  may, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  make  regula- 
tions as  to  the  registration,  inspection,  and  cleansing  of  houses 
let  in  lodgings,  or  occupied  by  more  thau  one  family.  They  must 
take  proceedings  upon  the  certificate  of  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  to  abate  overcrowding.  They  are  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Common  Lodging  House  Acts.  In  places 
where  the  population  amounts  to  ten  thousand  persons,  they  must 
investigate  the  condition  of  all  houses  condemned  by  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  ;  determine,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  Quarter 
Sessions,  whether  the  mischief  can  be  remedied,  or  whether  the 
house  must  be  pulled  down ;  and  require  the  owner,  or  other  person 
responsible  for  the  state  of  the  premises,  to  execute  the  necessary 
works,  or  to  pay  for  the  execution  of  them  by  the  sanitary  autho- 
rity. They  are  specially  charged  with  the  supervision  of  bakehouses, 
and  with  the  enforcement  of  the  statutory  requirements  as  to  their 
painting,  washing,  draining,  and  ventilation.  Lastly,  urban 
sanitary  authorities  have  the  right  of  refusing  their  consent  to  the 
establishment  of  offensive  trades  or  manufactures.  As  regards 
trades  already  estiablished  within  the  limits  of  any  city,  town,  or 
populous  district,  the  sanitary  authority,  on  the  report  of  the 
Officer  of  Health,  or  on  the  requisition  of  ten  inhabitants,  must 
institute  proceedings  against  any  person  causing  a  nuisance  by  the 
carrying  on  of  such  trade.  All  slaughter-houses  and  knackers'- 
yards,  except  those  in  use  at  and  since  the  coming  into  operation 
of  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1858,  must  be  licensed  and 
registered,  and  the  sanitary  authority  may  make  by-laws  for 
cleaning  such  slaughter-houses,  and  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty 
to  the  cattle  slaughtered.  Articles  of  food  exposed  for  sale  may 
be  examined  by  Officers  of  Health  or  the  Inspector  of  Nuisances, 
and,  if  found  to  be  unwholesome,  may  be  seized  and  laid  before  a 
magistrate  for  condemnation.  The  sanitary  authorities  are  further 
bound  to  inspect  their  districts  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to 
discover  whether  there  are  any  nuisances  requiring  abatement. 
Under  the  term  nuisance  is  included  foul  drains,  animals  kept  so 
as  to  be  injurious  to  health,  accumulations  of  noxious  matters, 
unhealthy  or  overcrowded  houses,  overcrowded  or  unventilated 
factories  or  workshops,  furnaces  which  do  not  consume  their  own 
smoke,  and  chimneys  not  belonging  to  private  houses  which  send 
forth  black  smoke  in  such  quantity  as  to  be  a  nuisance.  The 
sanitary  authorities  have  a  right  of  entry  into  the  premises  com- 
plained of,  either  to  ground  proceedings  or  to  execute  works 
ordered  to  be  done. 

It  will  be  seen  that  urban  sanitary  authorities,  making  full  use 
of  the  powers  entrusted  to  them  by  the  several  Acts  embodied  in 
their  Digest,  need  hardly  complain  of  having  their  hands  tied.  In 
practice  no  doubt  they  may  discover  that  their  progress  is  hindered 
by  unexpected  obstacles.  The  language  of  the  statutes  may  be  found 
to  furnish  unforeseen  loopholes  to  those  who  wish  to  evade  their 
operation.  The  machinery  provided  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  may  prove  defective.  The  value  of  this  or  that  precaution 
against  the  generation  or  communication  of  disease  may  turn  out 
to  be  lessened  by  the  omission  of  this  or  that  other  precaution. 
Some  or  all  of  these  defects  are  certain  to  be  discovered  in  course 
of  time,  and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  remedy  them 
as  they  come  into  view.  But  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  urban 
sanitary  authorities  have  not  a  good  statutable  foundation  to 
work  upon.  It  cannot  be  said,  with  any  approach  to  truth, 
that  the  powers  they  already  possess  are  worthless.  Pro- 
bably there  is  no  sanitary  authority  that  has  yet  made  full 
trial  of  them,  none  that  is  not  authorised  by  law  to  do  more  than 
it  has  yet  done  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health.  A  very 
great  responsibility  now  rests  upon  the  more  intelligent  and  public- 
spirited  corporations.  If  they  set  a  good  example  in  carrying  out 
the  sanitary  law,  if  they  make  it  their  object  to  raise  the  standard 
of  health  and  comfort  within  their  districts  to  the  highest  attain- 
able point,  they  will  do  more  to  promote  sanitary  progress  than 
can  at  this  moment  be  done  by  any  other  agency  whatever. 
There  are  three  principal  ways  in  which  such  action  on  their  part 
•will  exercise  a  beneficial  influence.  The  first  is  by  showing  where 
the  law  needs  addition  or  amendment  in  respect  of  the  powers  with 
which  it  invests  the  local  authorities.  Until  these  powers  have 
been  fully  exerted,  it  is  difficult  to  say  conKdently  whether  they 
are  sufficient  or  insufficient.  The  second  way  Ls  by  showing  the 
good  results  that  follow  from  a  full  use  of  these  powers,  and  so 
encouraging  a  larger  number  of  urban  authorities  to  use  them  like- 
wise. There  is  a  nvalry  between  towns  which  may  prevent  one  from 
resting  content  under  a  very  much  larger  death-rate  or  a  very 
much  lower  level  of  municipal  comfort  than  prevails  in  another.  The 
third  way  is  by  creating  a  sound  public  opinion  which  will  enable 


the  central  authority  to  use  its  coercive  powers  effectually,  and  to 
obtain  svdditional  powers  from  I'arliament  when  those  which  it 
lias  are  found  to  be  inadequate.  As  yet  the  central  authority 
has  moved  with  caution,  and  even  timidity,  in  the  direction 
•of  coercion ;  but,  considering  how  easy  it  is  in  this  country 
to  raise  the  cry  of  over-centralization,  it  would  be  rash  to  say 
that  it  has  moved  too  slowly.  Still  it  is  essential  to  the  exten- 
sion of  sanitary  improvements  that  it  should  act  with  greater 
decision  in  time  to  come.  There  are  a  large  number  of  the 
smaller  and  less  enlightened  sanitary  districts  in  which  it  is  almost 
useless  to  hope  that  the  local  authorities  will  go  a  step  further 
or  faster  than  they  are  compelled  to  go.  If  the  Government 
can  point  to'  the  larger  districts  as  examples  of  the  benefits  con- 
ferred by  an  energetic  sanitary  policy,  it  will  be  much  easier  to 
bear  down  the  ignorant  or  interested  opposition  which  every 
addition  to  the  stringency  of  the  Public  Health  Act  is  sure  to  call 
forth. 


THE  CORAL-FISHERS  OF  CAPRI. 

STR.ANGE  as  a  Southern  winter  seems  to  English  eyes,  it  is 
still  stranger  to  the  eyes  of  the  South.  The  peasants  of  Sicily, 
the  lazzaroni  of  Naples,  the  Capri  fisher-folk  have  never  yet 
succeeded  in  realizing  the  fact  of  cold  as  an  annual  fact  in  their 
life.  The  Englishman,  whose  winter  spreads  over  half  the  year, 
pokes  his  October  fire  with  a  cosy  prescience  that  he  may  poke  on 
till  May.  Winter  is  the  central  fact  in  his  life ;  he  may  have 
six  mouths  of  sunshine,  but  he  is  certain  to  have  six  months  of 
cold ;  and  his  practical  mind  arranges  existence  on  tlie  basis  of  the 
certainty  and  not  of  the  doubt.  His  house  is  built  for  winter, 
his  windows  close,  his  doors  shut,  his  fires  draw  ;  he  knows  that  the 
fight  with  mist  and  fog  and  rain  and  snow  and  ice  will  be  a  long- 
one,  and  he  buckles  himself  steadily,  as  an  Englishman  can,  to  a 
long  fight.  He  even  gets  a  certain  joy  out  of  the  contest.  He 
skates,  he  snowballs,  he  keeps  Christmas,  he  airs  himself  on  the 
hearthrug,  and  chuckles  over  the  comforts  of  home ;  he  pulls  on 
his  greatcoat  with  an  air  of  defiance,  and  shouts,  "  A  fine 
winter's  morning  !  "  to  his  neighbour  in  the  teeth  of  the  East 
wind.  But  the  Caprese  peasant  has  never  had  time  to  get  the 
fact  of  winter  fairly  into  his  head.  The  cold  comes  year  after 
year,  but  it  comes  in  a  brief  and  fitful  way  that  sets  our  Northern 
conceptions  at  defiance.  The  stranger  wlio  flies  for  refuge  to  the 
shores  of  the  little  island  in  November  finds  himself — as  he  did 
last  winter — in  a  blaze  of  almost  tropical  sunshine.  A  fortnight 
of  dull  weather  at  the  opening  of  December  raises  hopes  of  an 
English  Christmas  which  are  suddenly  swept  away  by  a  return  of 
the  summer  glory  for  a  month.  Far  away  over  the  sea  the  crests 
of  the  Abruzzi  range  lift  themselves  white  against  the  sky,  but 
February  has  almost  come  before  winter  arrives,  fitful,  windy, 
rainy,  but  seldom  cold,  even  when  the  maestrale,  so  dreaded  on 
the  iliviera,  comes  sweeping  down  from  the  North.  March 
ought,  even  by  Caprese  experience,  to  be  the  difficult  month ; 
but  "  Marzo  e  pazzo,"  say  the  loungers  in  the  little  piazza,  and 
this  time  the  "  madness  "  of  March  takes  the  form  of  a  delicious 
lunacy  of  unbroken  sunshine.  Corn  is  already  rippling  under  the 
olives,  leaf-buds  are  running  like  little  jets  of  green  light  along 
the  brown  vine-stems,  the  grey  weird  fig-branches  are  dotted 
with  fruit,  women  are  spinning  again  on  the  housetops,  boys  are 
playing  with  the  birds  they  have  caught  in  the  myrtles,  the 
bright  shore  across  the  bay  is  veiled  in  a  summer  haze,  and  winter 
is  gone.  It  is  hard  to  provide  in  English  fashion  against  such  a 
winter  as  this,  and  the  Capri  fisherman  prefers  to  regard  it  as  Mr. 
Lowe  regards  the  opposition  of  the  priesthood,  as  something 
abnormal,  exceptional,  to  be  borne  with  "  pazienza  "  and  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders.  When  the  storm-wind  blows  he  lounges  in  the 
sunny  corner  of  the  Piazza ;  when  the  rain  comes  he  smokes  at 
home  or  mends  his  nets  under  the  picture  of  the  Madonna  and 
the  Bambino ;  when  the  cold  comes  he  sits  passive  and  numbed 
till  the  cold  goes.  But  he  knows  that  the  cold  will  go,  and  that 
the  rain  will  pass,  and  that  peace  will  settle  down  again  on  the 
sunny  bay ;  and  so,  instead  of  making  a  fuss  about  winter,  he 
looks  on  it  as  a  casual  little  parenthesis  in  the  business  of  life, 
intensely'  disagreeable,  but  luckily  brief.  He  sees  no  poetry  in  it, 
no  be.auty  of  bare  wold  and  folded  mist ;  he  hears  no  music  in  it 
like  the  music  of  tinkling  icicles  so  dear  to  Cowper's  he.irt. 
Christmas  itself  isn't  much  of  a  festa  in  the  South,  and  has  none 
of  the  mystery  and  home  pathos  which  makes  it  dear  to  English- 
men. There  is  the  "  presepio "  in  the  church,  there  is  the 
procession  of  the  Wise  Men  at  Epiphany-tide,  but  the  only  real 
break  to  the  winter's  dulness  is  the  Feast  of  the  Coral-Fishers. 

What  with  the  poverty  of  the  island  and  its  big  families,  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  Capri  could  get  along  at  all  if  it  were  not  for  the 
extra  employment  and  earnings  which  are  afibrded  by  the  coral 
fishery  otf  the  African  coast.  Some  hundred  or  two  hundred 
young  fellows  leave  the  island  every  spring  to  embark  at  Torre 
del  Greco  in  a  detachment  of  the  great  coral  fieet  which  musters 
at  that  port,  at  Genoa,  or  at  Leghorn,  and  the  Sunday  before  they 
start — generally  one  of  the  last  Sundays  in  January — serves  as  the 
Feast  of  the  Coral-Fishers.  Long  before  daybreak  the  banging  of 
big  crackers  rouses  the  island  from  its  slumbers,  and  high  mass  is 
hardly  over  when  a  procession  of  strange  picturesqueness  streams 
out  of  church  into  the  sunshine.  At  its  head  come  the 
"  Daughters  of  Mary,"  some  mere  little  trots,  some  girls  of  six- 
teen, but  all  clad  in  white,  with  garlands  of  flowers  over  their 
veil,  and  girdles  of  red  or  blue.     Behind  come  the  fishermen, 
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young  sailor-boys  followed  by  rough  grizzled  elders,  bearing 
caudles  like  the  girls  before  them,  and  then  the  village  Brother- 
hood, fishers  too,  but  clad  in  strange  garments  of  grey,  with  black 
hoods  covering  their  faces  and  leaving  nothing  but  the  bright 
good-humom-ed  eye  to  guide  one  under  this  sepulchral  figure  to 
the  Giovanni  or  Beppino  who  was  cracking  jokes  yesterday  till 
the  Blue  Grotto  rang  again.  Then  beneath  a  great  canopy  upborne 
by  the  four  elder  fishers  of  the  island,  vested  in  gowns  of  "  samite, 
mystic,  wonderful  " — somewhat  like  a  Doctor  of  Music's  gown  in 
our  unpoetic  land — comes  the  Madonna  herself,  "  La  Madonna  di 
Carmela,"  with  a  crown  of  gold  on  her  head,  and  a  silver  fish 
dangling  from  her  fingers.  It  is  the  Madonna  of  Carmel  who 
disputes  with  San  Costanzo,  the  Saint  of  the  mother-church 
below,  the  spiritual  dominion  of  Capri.  If  he  is  the  "  Protector  " 
of  the  island,  she  is  its  "  Protectress."  The  older  and  graver 
sort,  indeed,  are  faithful  to  their  bishop-saint,  and  the  loyalty  of 
a  vine-dresser  in  the  piazza  remains  unshaken  even  by  the 
splendour  of  the  procession.  "  Yes,  Signore ! "  he  replies  to 
a  sceptical  Englishman  who  presses  him  hard  with  the  glory 
of  "  the  Protectress,"  "  yes,  Signore,  the  Madonna  is  great  for  the 
fisher-folk  ;  she  gives  them  fish.  But  fish  are  poor  things  after  all, 
and  bring  little  money.  It  is  San  Costanzo  who  gives  us  the  wine, 
the  good  red  wine  which  is  the  wealth  of  the  island.  And  so  this 
winter  feast  of  the  fishermen  is  a  poor  little  thing  beside  our  festa 
of  San  Costanzo  in  the  May-time.  For  the  image  of  oiu-  Protector 
is  all  of  silver,  and  sometimes  the  bishop  comes  over  from  Sorrento 
and  walks  behind  it,  and  we  go  all  the  way  through  the  vine- 
yards, and  he  blesses  them,  and  then  at  nightfall  we  have 
'  bombi ' — not  such  as  those  of  the  Madonna,"  he  adds  with  a 
quiet  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  "  but  great  bombi  and  great  fire- 
works at  the  cost  of  the  Muuicipio."  On  the  other  hand,  all  the 
g^rls  go  with  the  fisher -folk  in  their  love  of  the  Madonna.  "  Ah 
yes,  Signore,"  laughs  a  maiden  whose  Greek  face  might  have 
served  Phidias  for  a  model,  "  San  Costanzo  is  our  protector,  but 
he  is  old  and  the  Madonna  is  young,  so  young  and  so  pretty,  Sig- 
nore, and  she  is  mxj  protectress."  A  fisherman  backs  up  the 
feminine  logic  by  a  gird  at  the  silver  image  which  is  evidently  the 
strong  point  of  the  opposite  party.  The  little  commune  is  said  to 
have  borrowed  a  sum  of  money  on  the  security  of  this  worlt  of 
art,  and  the  fisherman  is  correspondingly  scornful.  "  San  Cos- 
tanzo owes  much,  many  danari,  Signore ;  and  it  is  said,"  he 
whispers  roguishly,  "that  if  they  don't  pay  pretty  soon,  his 
creditors  at  Naples  will  send  him  to  prison  for  the  debt  of  the 
Municipio."  But  the  Madonna  has  her  troubles  as  well  as  the 
Saint.  Her  hair,  which  has  been  dyed  for  the  occasion,  has 
unhappily  turned  salmon  colour  by  mistake  ;  but  the  blunder  has 
1^0  sort  of  eSect  on  the  enthusiasm  of  her  worshippers,  on  the 
canons  who  follow  her  in  stiff  copes,  shouting  lustily,  or  on  the 
maidens  and  matrons  who  bring  up  the  rear.  Slowly  the  proces- 
sion winds  its  way  through  the  little  town,  now  lengthening  into 
a  line  of  twinkling  tapers  as  it  passes  through  the  narrow  alleys 
■v^bich  serve  for  streets,  now  widening  out  again  on  the  hill-sides 
■where  the  orange  kerchiefs  and  silver  ornaments  of  the  Caprese 
"women  glow  and  flash  into  a  grand  background  of  colour  in  the 
sun.  And  then  comes  evening  and  benediction,  and  the  fireworks, 
without  which  the  procession  would  go  for  nothing,  catherine- 
wheels  spinning  in  the  piazza,  and  big  crackers  bursting  amidst  a 
chorus  of  pretty  outcries  of  terror  and  delight. 

Delight,  however,  ends  with  the  festa,  and  the  parting  of  the 
morning  is  a  strange  contrast  in  its  sadness  with  this  Sunday  joy. 
The  truth  is  that  coral-fishing  is  a  slavery  to  which  nothing  but 
sheer  poverty  drives  the  fishermen.  From  April  to  October  their 
life  is  a  life  of  ceaseless  drudgery.  Packed  in  a  small  boat  with- 
out a  deck,  with  no  food  but  biscuit  and  foul  water,  touching 
land  only  at  intervals  of  a  month,  and  often  deprived  of  sleep  for 
days  together  through  shortness  of  hands,  the  coral-fishers  are 
exposed  to  a  constant  brutality  from  the  masters  of  their  vessels 
which  is  too  horrible  to  bear  description.  The  fishing  is  itself 
hard  work.  The  two  beams  of  wood  laid  cross-wise,  with  hemp 
and  loose  netting  attached  to  them,  which  serve  as  a  dredge,  are 
dragged  along  the  sea  bottom  with  a  rope,  which  it  sometimes 
requires  the  crews  of  half-a-dozen  boats  to  haul  to  the  surface. 
If  it  breaks,  the  whole  boat  is  in  peril ;  if  the  sailor  who  is  paying 
it  out  fails  to  note  the  moment  when  it  catches  the  coral,  his 
thigh,  over  which  it  runs,  is  cut  to  the  bone.  A  long  pull  tears 
the  branches  entangled  in  the  net  from  the  rock,  or  breaks  oil'  rock 
and  all,  and  a  shout  of  joy  bursts  from  the  wearied  fishermen  as 
the  tangled  mass  of  coral  appears  above  the  waves.  To  the 
masters  the  fi-ihery  is  lucrative  enough;  of  the  eight  thousand 
francs  which  form  the  returns  of  a  single  boat,  some  two  thou- 
sand are  clear  profit.  But,  measured  by  our  English  notions,  tlie 
pay  of  the  men  seems  miserably  inadequate  to  the  toil  and 
flutfering  which  tlicy  undergo.  For  the  wliole  period  of  eight 
months,  it  varies  with  the  strength  and  experience  of  the  seauu:n 
from  I  zl.  to  1 8/. ;  the  boys  receiving  as  little  as  4/. ;  and  of  this 
much  is  absorbed  by  tlio  extortionate  shopkeepers  of  Torre. 
Enougli,  however,  remains  to  tempt  the  best  of  the  Caprese  fislier- 
men  to  son.  ICveii  a  boy's  earnings  will  pay  his  motlier's  rent. 
For  a  young  man  it  is  the  only  mode  in  which  he  can  hope  to 
gather  a  sum  suilicient  fur  nuuriaj^o  and  liis  start  in  life.  'J'ho 
early  marriages  ho  common  nt  Naples  and  along  tho  adjoining 
coast  are  unknowii  at  Capri,  where  a  girl  seldom  weds  before 
twenty,  and  where  tlie  ))oi)rest  peasant  refuses  tlie  liand  of  his 
daughter  to  a  suitor  who  cannot  furnisli  a  wedding  settliinient  of 
Bonio  twenty  pounds.  ICven  with  tlie  modern  rise  of  wages  it  is 
ttlmoHt  impubuiblu  for  a  lover  to  accumulate  such  a  sum  from  tho 


produce  of  his  ordinary  toil,  and  his  one  resource  is  the  coral- 

tisliery. 

The  toil  and  suffering  of  the  summer  are  soon  forgotten 
when  the  young  fisherman  returns  and  adds  his  earnings  to  the 
little  store  of  former  years.  When  the  store  is  complete,  the 
ceremonial  of  a  Caprese  betrothal  begins  with  "  the  embassy,"  as 
it  is  termed,  of  his  mother  to  the  parents  of  the  future  bride.  Clad 
in  her  best  array,  and  holding  in  her  hand  the  favourite  nosegay  of 
the  island,  a  branch  of  sweet  basil,  sprinkled  with  cinnamoa 
powder,  and  with  a  rose-coloured  carnation  in  the  midst  of  it,  the 
old  fishwife  makes  her  way  through  the  dark  lanes  to  the  vaulted 
room  where  her  friends  await  her  with  a  charming  air  of  ignorance 
as  to  the  errand  on  which  she  comes.  Half  an  hour  passes  in 
diplomatic  fence,  in  chat  over  the  weather,  the  crops,  or  the  price 
of  maccaroni,  till,  at  a  given  signal,  the  girl  herself  leaves  the 
room,  and  the  "  ambassadress "  breaks  out  in  praise  of  her  good 
looks,  her  industry,  and  her  good  repute.  The  parents  retort  by 
praise  of  the  young  fisherman,  and  compliments  pass  quickly  into 
business,  and  a  vow  of  eternal  friendship  between  the  families  is 
sworn  over  a  dish  of  figs  and  a  bottle  of  rosolio.  The  priest  is 
soon  called  in,  and  the  lovers  are  formally  betrothed  for  six  months, 
a  ceremony  which  is  followed  in  a  few  days  by  a  new  appearance 
of  the  ambassadress  with  the  customary  offering  of  trinkets  from 
the  lover  to  his  promised  spouse.  The  old  Caprese  costume  has 
disappeared,  but  the  girls  still  pride  themselves  on  the  number 
and  value  of  their  ornaments — the  "  spadella,"  or  stiletto  which 
binds  the  elaborately  braided  mass  of  their  ebon  hair ;  the 
circular  gold  earrings,  with  inner  circles  of  pearls ;  the  gold 
chain  or  laccetta,  worn  fold  upon  fold  round  the  neck ;  the  bunch 
of  gold  talismans  suspended  on  the  breast ;  the  profusion  of 
heavy  silver  rings  which  load  every  finger.  The  Sunday  after  her 
betrothal,  when  she  appears  at  High  Mass  in  all  her  finery,  is  the 
proudest  day  of  a  Capri  girl's  life  ;  but  love  has  few  of  the  ten- 
derer incidents  which  make  its  poetry  in  the  North.  There  is  no 
"  lover's  lane  "  in  Capri,  for  a  maiden  may  not  walk  with  her 
betrothed  save  in  presence  of  witnesses ;  and  a  kiss  before  mar- 
riage is,  as  "  Auld  Kobin  Gray  "  calls  it,  "  a  sin  "  to  which  no 
modest  girl  stoops.  The  future  husband  is,  in  fact,  busy  with  less 
romantic  matters ;  it  is  his  business  to  provide  bed  and  bedding, 
table  and  chairs,  drawers  and  looking-glass,  and,  above  all,  a  dozen 
gaudy  prints  from  Naples  of  the  Madonna  and  the  favourite  Saints 
of  the  day.  The  bride  provides  the  rest,  and  on  the  eve  of  the 
marriage  the  families  meet  once  more  to  take  an  inventory  of  her 
contributions,  which  remain  her  own  property  till  her  death.  The 
morning's  sun  streams  in  upon  the  lovers  as  they  kneel  at  the 
close  of  mass  before  the  priest  in  San  Stefano  ;  all  the  boyhood  of 
Capri  is  waiting  outside  to  pelt  the  bridal  train  with  "  confetti  " 
as  it  hurries  amidst  blushes  and  laughter  across  the  Piazza ;  a  din- 
ner of  maccaroni  and  the  island  wine  ends  in  a  universal  "  taran- 
tella," there  is  a  final  walk  round  the  village  at  the  close  of  the 
dance,  and  the  coral-fisher  reaps  ^the  prize  of  his  toil  as  he  leads 
his  bride  to  her  home. 


MR.  MACREADY. 

THE  death  of  Mr.  Macready  has  followed  soon  upon  that  of  his 
friend  Lord  Lytton,  and,  as  a  help  to  estimating  the  great 
actor's  services  to  dramatic  literature,  we  may  remember  that  the 
plays  of  Richelieu  and  the  Lady  of  Lyons  were  produced  by  him 
in  two  following  years  as  manager  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 
Indeed  we  may  almost  say  that  wlien  Mr.  Macready  ceased  to  be 
a  manager,  modern  England  ceased  to  have  any  dramatic  litera- 
ture worthy  of  the  name.  He  conducted  successively  the  two 
national  theatres  upon  sound  principles,  and  with  practical  ability, 
and  the  result  was  that  he  lost  a  large  sum  of  money.  It  is 
enough  to  say  in  his  praise  that  there  has  been  nothing  like  his 
management  since  he  retired,  and  there  never  can  be  anything  like 
it  again.  There  might  be  another  actor  of  equal  talent,  although 
hardly  of  equal  opportunity,  but  there  could  not  be  another 
manager  with  equal  materials  for  efficiently  performing  the  highest 
class  of  plays.  Mr.  Macready  was  strongly  sensible  of  the  evils  of 
theatrical  monopoly,  and  we  have  fully  experienced  in  recent  years 
the  evils  of  theatrical  free-trade.  Formerly  a  manager  presided 
over  a  complete  company,  but  now  every  actor  of  any  mark 
requires  a  theatre  for  himself.  It  is  bad  enough  when  a  playbill 
comprises  only  one  good  actor,  but  it  is  worse  when  a  play  is  com- 
posed with  only  one  good  part.  Yet  the  first  duty  of  a  manager  is 
to  pay  his  way,  and  many  examples  show  that  the  pursuit  of  excel- 
lence in  dramatic  art  leads  to  bankruptcy.  Mr.  Macready  was 
not  only  a  manager,  but  tho  foremost  actor  of  his  time,  and 
modern  managers  are  more  likely  to  imitate  him  in  losing  than  in 
making  money.  They  have  no  resource  to  look  to  bevoud  their 
nightly  receipts,  and  they  are  driven  to  adopt  a  haiid-to-moutli 
policy,  which  is  almost  necessarily  antagonistic  to  genuine  art, 
Uiulor  such  conditions  wo  ought  to  bear  patiently  great  evils,  and 
to  bi!  thankful  for  any  small  qualifying  good.  If  Mr.  Macready 
and  his  company  could  bo  restored  to  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  wo 
could  hardly  expect  him  to  go  on  sacrificing  his  resources  at  tho 
rat(!  of  5,000/.  a  year  for  our  intellectual  gratification.  But  now 
that  he  lias  closed  a  long  and  honourable  career,  it  becomes  us  to 
r(uii(!niber  that  he  incurred  private  loss  in  rendering  a  great  public 
service.  Wo  may  well  stand  as  mourners  round  his  tomb,  for 
ho  was  the  last  of  a  great  race  of  actors,  and  the  glory  of  tho 
national  theatre  must  bo  buried  along  with  him. 

It  was  tho  good  fortune  alike  of  Mr.  Macready  and  of  the  pro- 
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fession  •which  he  adopted  that  he  received  a  liberal  education 
before  learning  the  business  of  the  stage.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  classical  study  as  a  preparation  for  other  professions, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  utility  to  an  aspirant  to  the  highest 
honours  of  the  theatre  as  it  used  to  be.  When  Mr.  Macready's 
father  sent  him  to  Rugby,  he  did  not  desire  that  he  should  become 
an  actor;  hut  if  he  had  wished  him  to  become  a  successful  actor, 
Tie  could  have  taken  no  better  step.  The  value  of  classical 
scholarship  to  a  tragedian  is  obvious,  and,  besides,  a  man  who  has 
been  educated  at  a  public  school  is  probably  a  gentleman,  and  an 
actor  who  is  to  play  kings  and  nobles  ought  to  be  a  gentleman  to 
start  with.  The  embarrassments  of  Mr.  Macready's  father  brought 
him  at  seventeen  years  of  age  face  to  face  with  the  realities  of  life. 
He  was  thus  forced  into  connexion  with  the  provincial  theatres 
of  which  his  father  was  manager,  and  by  stress  of  circumstances 
xather  than  by  free  choice  he  entered  the  profession  of  which  he 
became  the  head.  He  might  perhaps  have  done  better  for  himself 
in  one  of  the  professions  which  are  called  learned,  but  he  could 
hardly  have  done  as  well  for  society,  of  which  as  an  actor  he 
became  a  delight  and  guide.  His  career  commenced  in  1810  and 
terminated  in  1851.  The  first  part  he  played  was  Romeo  and 
the  last  was  Macbeth.  He  found  the  stage  occupied  by  the 
Kembles,  Kean,  and  Young.  He  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  where 
they  had  ruled,  and  after  him  came  anarchy.  The  best  testimonial 
that  any  actor  of  tragedy  could  produce  in  recent  years  has  been 
that  he  was  a  member  of  Mr.  Macready's  company  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  in  1 841-2.  Mr.  Phelps  was  a  member  of  this  company, 
and  we  know  what  he  has  done  at  Sadler's  Wells  and  lately  at 
the  Princess's  Theatre.  Mr.  Ryder  was  another  member  of  it, 
and  to  him  as  stage  manager  much  of  the  success  of  Mr.  Tom 
Taylor's  play  'Ticixt  Axe  and  Crown,  at  the  Queen's  Theatre,  was 
due.  Mr.  Anderson,  who  used  to  play  Othello  to  Mr.  Macready's 
lago  in  the  same  company,  was,  we  believe,  last  seen  in  London  about 
two  years  ago.  The  Desdemona  of  that  company  was  Miss  Helen 
Faucit,  while  the  leading  actresses  for  comedy  were  Mrs.  Nisbett 
and  Mrs.  Stirling.  We  cannot  mention  the  name  of  Mrs.  StirUng 
without  remembering  that,  in  an  excellent  performance  of  the 
Rivals  lately  at  the  Charing  Cross  Theatre,  that  lady  played 
admirably  the  part  of  Mrs.  Malaprop.  More  than  thirty  years 
have  passed  since  Mrs.  Nisbett  and  Mrs.  Stirling  played  Rosalind 
and  Celia  in  As  You  Like  It  with  Mr.  Anderson,  who  had  youth 
and  strength  for  wrestling  or  any  other  sport,  as  Orlando,  and  Mr. 
Macready  himself,  or  Mr.  Elton,  who  was  afterwards  unfortunately 
drowned,  as  Jacques.  Mr.  Ryder  was  the  Duke  in  the  same  cast ; 
the  late  Mr.  Keeley  was  Touchstone  ;  and  Mr.  Compton,  who  is 
now  playing  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  was  William.  Most  of  us 
remember  Mr.  Keeley,  and  we  can  see  Mr.  Compton  any  night  we 
please ;  but  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  the  one  would  talk  and  the 
other  look  as  Touchstone  and  William.  This  play  was  acted  with 
sulBcient  scenery  and  decoration,  but  the  accessories  were  not 
made  more  important  than  the  play  itself,  as  has  become  the 
fashion  in  recent  years.  If  all  the  surviving  members  of  Mr. 
Macready's  company  were  willing  to  act  together  for  a  night  next 
week,it  would  probably  be  said  that  eitherthe  playtheymight  select 
must  be  produced  shabbily,  or  the  manager  must  lose  money  by 
what  ought  to  be  a  promising  speculation.  This  perhaps  is  the  most 
annoying  of  the  changes  which  have  happened  since  Mr. 
Macready's  time.  Whatever  else  we  get  at  a  modern  theatre,  we 
never  get  variety.  Thirty  years  ago  there  were  persons  who  held 
boxes  or  season  tickets  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  just  as  they  are 
now  held  at  the  Opera,  and  some  of  these  persons  occupied  their 
places  nearly  every  night.  You  might  see  Othello  one  night,  As 
You  Like  It  the  next,  and  perhaps  Richelieu  the  third,  and  there 
was  always  a  screaming  farce  after  a  tragedy.  The  musical  de- 
partment also  was  very  good,  and  the  performance  of  Acis  and 
Galatea  under  Mr.  Macready's  management  is  still  spoken  of  as  un- 
surpassed. We  ought  not  to  mention  music  without  noticing  that 
Miss  P.  Horton,  who  is  still  a  great  favourite  with  the  London 
public,  was  Ariel  when  Mr.  Macready  produced  the  Tempest. 
In  effect  there  were  three  companies  at  one  theatre,  and  we 
should  not  complain  if  the  same  quantity  of  talent  were  now 
distributed  among  three,  or  even  six,  different  houses.  But  we 
get  nothing  like  the  completeness  in  all  parts  that  marked  the 
performances  which  Mr.  Macready  directed ;  and,  besides,  there 
has  never  been  since  his  time  such  a  school  as  he  provided  for 
rising  actors.  Mr.  Charles  Kean  revived  Shakspeare  almost  too 
gorgeously  at  the  Princess's  Theatre,  and  indeed  he  may  be  said 
to  have  "  inaugurated  the  era  "  of  upholstery  in  tragedy.  He  was 
perhaps  rather  too  apt  to  think  that  himself  and  his  wife,  who 
certainly  could  do  a  great  deal,  could  do  everything  with 
the  help  of  scene-painters  and  tailors.  Thus  a  sort  of  part- 
nership was  estiiblished  between  tragedians  and  tradesmen,  in 
■which  latterly  the  tradesmen  have  become  the  more  important 
members.  We  ought  not  to  say  that  the  public  taste  is  wholly 
vitiated  when  the  Hchool  for  Scandal  has  been  played,  and  very 
■well  played,  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  nights,  and  the  Rivals 
was  played  contemporaneously,  and  also  very  well,  for  more  than 
fifty  nights.  Lord  Lytton's  Money  has  been  only  lately  with- 
drawn, after  a  run  of  many  months,  and  as  that  play  was  never 
very  brilliant,  and  has  lon^  since  lost  the  charm  of  novelty,  the 
attraction  must  have  lain  pnncipally  in  the  acting.  Comedy,  there- 
fore, still  flourishes  on  our  stage,  but  tragedy  has  reached  a  pitiable 
condition  of  weakness  to  which  death  would  bo  ahnost  preferable. 
For  leading  actors  in  tragedy  we  must  look  alincj.st  e,\clusiv(;ly  to 
the  surviving  pupils  of  Mr.  Macready,  while  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  fill  the  minor  parts  satisfactorily.    We  can  hardly  expect 


young  men  of  talent  and  education  to  enter  a  profession  which 
neither  confers  wealth  nor  promises  fame.  If  a  young  man  who 
had  passed  with  credit  tlirough  a  public  school  were  disappointed 
of  the  liope  of  going  to  college,  and  felt  the  want  of  an  immediate 
maintenance,  it  would  not  now  occur  to  him  to  seek  it  upon  the 
tragic  stage.  There  has  appeared  during  the  last  fev?  years  more 
than  one  promising  Juliet,  but  we  doubt  whether  there  has 
appeared  a  Romeo  of  equal,  or  indeed  of  any,  talent. 

Amid  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  which  have  multiplied  with 
the  growth  of  national  wealth,  it  is  permissible  to  look  back  with 
regret  to  that  ruder  and  poorer  time  when  one  could  go  any  night 
for  three  shillings  to  the  pit  of  a  theatre,  and  see  Shakspeare  well  per- 
formed. FrThe  theatres  were  in  those  days  the  centre  of  an  intellec- 
tual society  which  dwelt  within  two  miles  of  them.  Mr.  Macready, 
as  manager,  had  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  foremost  men  in 
literature  and  art,  and  even  those  who  adversely  criticized  his 
acting  bore  emphatic  testimony  to  the  value  of  his  attempts  to 
rehabilitate  the  poetic  drama.  It  is  enough  to  say  in  his  praise 
that  playgoers  look  back  through  more  than  thirty  years  to  his 
management  as  to  a  model  of  hopeless,  unattainable  perfection.  They 
have  seen  Formosa  at  Drury  Lane,  and  Babil  and  Bijou  at  Covent 
Garden,  and  they  have  consoled  themselves  with  the  belief 
that  after  the  lowest  ebb  has  been  reached  there  must  come  a 
flood.  In  honour  of  the  memory  of  Mr.  Macready  some  special 
effort  should,  we  think,  be'  made  to  revive,  even  if  it  could  be  only 
for  a  few  nights,  the  sort  of  performances  that  he  would  have  ap- 
proved. We  may  remember  or  imagine  the  performances  which 
he  directed ;  but  it  would  be  well  to  place  before  younger  play- 
goers some  reproduction,  however  feeble,  of  our  dreams  or  memories. 
If  by  the  retrenchment  of  upholstery  it  were  possible  to  produce 
several  plays,  the  rising  generation  might  be  infused  with  some 
slight  idea  of  the  effect  of  a  powerful  performance  of  Jtdius  Caesar, 
Lear,  or  Macbeth.  Something  ought  to  be  done  to  commemorate 
the  services  of  Mr.  Macready  to  literature  and  morality.  The 
name  of  one  "  who  made  a  nation  purer  through  his  art  "  is  not 
likely  to  be  forgotten  in  the  list  of  great  and  good  men  who  have 
been  schoolboys  at  Rugby.  He  owed  much  to  early  training,  and 
he  has  paid  the  debt  by  the  lustre  which  his  career  reflects  upon 
the  school  which  trained  him.  Under  his  ride  the  theatres 
fulfilled  the  promise  of  their  patents,  that  they  were  instituted 
"  for  the  promotion  of  virtue,  and  to  be  instructive  to  the  human 
race."  It  was  not  by  accident  that  the  poetic  drama  grew  to  its 
highest  prosperity  in  England  during  a  long  and  arduous,  and 
ultimately  triumphant,  war.  The  temper  of  men's  minds  in 
1 8 14  was  well  adapted  to  be  influenced  by  the  ardent 
genius  of  Kean.  We  cannot  reproduce,  except  at  the  price 
of  equal  sacrifices  and  sufferings,  the  feeling  of  society 
"  when  hope  long  doubtful  soared  at  length  sublime,"  and 
therefore,  if  we  had  another  Macready,  we  could  not  place  him 
in  the  circumstances  necessary  to  success.  Great  men  are 
nurtured  amid  great  events.  Mr.  Macready's  birth  was  coincident 
with  that  of  the  first  French  Republic,  and  he  survived  the  Second 
French  Empire.  When  for  the  last  time  in  public  he  spoke 
the  lines — 

I  fiave  lived  long  enough ;  my  way  of  life 
Is  fall'n  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf — 

he  could  not  have  hoped  to  be  able  to  look  back  upon  his  farewell 
of  the  theatre  through  more  than  twenty  years'  enjoyment  of  the 
love  and  honour  that  should  accompany  old  age.  He  exceeded 
the  common  lot  of  man  alike  in  the  duration  and  varied  ex- 
perience of  his  life : — 

We  that  are  young 
Shall  never  see  so  much,  nor  Uve  so  long. 


MR.  O'KEEFFE  ON  ULTRAMONTANISM. 

WE  have  never  expressed  any  opinion  on  the  details  of  Mr. 
O'Keeft'e's  quarrel  with  Cardinal  Cullen,  nor  do  we  intend 
now  to  prejudge  questions  which  will  shortly  be  brought  be- 
fore the  legal  tribunals  in  Ireland.  That  he  has  been  treated 
in  an  arbitrary  and  oppressive  manner  by  his  ecclesiastical 
superiors  is  what  most  Englishmen  will  be  ready  to  believe, 
and  if  it  should  turn  out  that  they  have  kept  ■within  the  letter 
of  the  canon  law,  by  which  they  profess  to  be  bound,  the 
general  comment  of  outsiders  will  probably  be,  "  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  law."  Mr.  O'Keeffe  of  course  contends  that  they 
have  overstepped  their  canonical  rights  in  their  eagerness  to  crush, 
an  obnoxious  opponent,  but  we  are  as  yet  only  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  grounds  on  which  his  contention  will  be 
maintained.  Meanwhile  he  has  come  forward  with  a  sort  of 
general  vindication  of  his  position  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  to 
the  Times  on  Ultraniontanism,  which  may  be  considered  on  its 
own  merits,  and  quite  apart  from  any  bearing  it  may 
be  supposed  to  have  on  the  technicalities  of  the  case.  It 
seems  to  have  been  immediately  occasioned  by  a  some- 
what Hibernian  mare's  nest  of  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry's — who  has 
since  defended  himself  by  appealing  to  a  precisely  similar 
blunder  of  Dean  Stanley's — about  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  Ultra- 
montane.'' A  very  moderate  knowledge  of  etymology  might 
have  sufficed  to  convince  them  that  the  term,  when  used  by 
Italians,  must  necessarily  refer  to  opinions  prevalent  North  of  the 
Alps,  and,  when  used  by  Northern  Europeans,  to  opinions  preva- 
lent in  Italy  ;  nor  would  it  require  a  mon;  prui'ouud  mastery  of 
history  to  establish  the  inference  that  in  the  loriner  ease  it  signi- 
lied  anti-Papal,  or  what  used  to  be  tailed  "  Galliean  "  and  "  Cis- 
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alpine,"  views,  and  in  the  latter  case  what  is  now  commonly 
understood  by  Ultramontanism.  The  "  strange  perversion  "  of 
the  name,  of  which  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  complained,  exists  only 
in  his  own  fanciful  explanation  of  it.  Mr.  O'Keefie  is  also  fully 
justified  in  asserting  that  "  the  two  schools  have  been  always  con- 
sidered orthodox  in  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church,"  at  least  up  to 
July  1 8,  1870.  His  extract  from  Fleuiy  gives  a  tolerably  correct 
rough  summary  of  the  substance  of  the  "  Gallican  Liberties  "  ;  but 
when  he  goes  on  to  observe  that  the  Council  of  Constance  "  set 
aside  three  Pretenders  to  the  Papacy,"  and  put  Martin  V.  into 
their  place,  he  materially  understates  his  own  case,  both 
by  omission  and  inaccuracy.  The  Council  of  Constance  deposed 
the  reigning  Pope,  John  XXIII.,  who  was  not  a  pretender 
at  all,  for  his  crimes  and  contumacy,  besides  getting  rid  of 
the  two  anti-Popes.  And  it  also  passed  a  decree,  to  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  revert  presently,  of  far  more  importance  in  its 
theological  aspects  even  than  this  high-handed  assertion  of  sovereign 
authority  in  the  Church. 

The  main  point  of  Mr.  O'lveefFe's  letter,  however,  is  comprised 
in  his  reference  to  what  he  calls  the  "  famous  Piesolutions  of  the 
French  clergy  in  1682,"  commonly  known  as  the  Four  Gallican 
Articles,  or  the  Declaratio  Cleri  Gallicani,  of  which  he  gives  a 
brief  summary.  And  here  we  may  pause  for  a  moment  to  recall 
the  origin  of  this  truly  famous  "  manifesto  of  the  French 
Church  in  its  palmiest  days.  The  Declaration  is  often  spoken  of  as 
Bossuet's,  and  so  far  rightly,  that  it  embodied  his  belief,  and  that 
he  wrote  an  elaborate  defence  of  it.  But  its  real  originator  was 
the  Minister  Colbert,  who  persuaded  Louis  XIV.  that  a  seasonable 
opportunity  had  arrived  for  publishing  a  formal  statement  of  the 
rights  of  the  Crown  and  of  national  Churches  as  against  the  claims 
of  the  Papacy.  Pie  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  Dr.  Ilarlai,  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  the  drawing  up 
of  the  Report  to  be  presented  to  the  Assembly  of  Clergy  was 
entrusted  to  De  Choisseul,  Bishop  of  Tournay.  It  was  a 
masterly  document,  tracing  out  the  constitution  of  the  ancient 
Church  down  to  the  ninth  century,  and  the  gradual  encroach- 
ments of  the  Roman  Curia  on  the  strength  of  the  False  Decretals. 
The  Assembly  received  it  unanimously,  and  directed  the  author, 
in  conjunction  with  Bossuet,  to  compile  the  formal  Declaration 
based  upon  it.  But  they  were  unable  to  agree  in  their  views 
about  infallibility.  Bossuet,  while  denying  the  infallibility  of  in- 
dividual Popes,  maintained  a  theory,  more  high-sounding  than 
intelligible,  on  what  he  called  the  infallibility,  or,  as  he  explained 
it,  when  pressed,  the  indefectibility  of  the  See  of  Peter.  Individual 
Popes  might  err  from  the  faith,  but,  in  the  long  run,  the  See  of 
Peter  would  never  be  suffered  to  fall  away.  This  view,  if  less 
logically  coherent  than  the  more  extreme  doctrine  subsequently 
enunciated  by  the  Vatican  Council,  had  the  convenience  of  avoid- 
ing many  historical  difficulties,  while  it  was  far  less  onerous  in 
practice.  Dr.  Choisseul,  however,  with  more  consistency — and, 
as  the  event  has  proved,  with  a  clearer  prescience  of  the  ten- 
dencies of  either  system — denied  Papal  infallibility,  whether  of 
the  person  or  the  see,  altogether.  So  Bossuet  was  left  to  draw  up  the 
Declaration  by  himself.  It  was  signed  by  the  thirty-four  bishops 
and  thirty-four  clergy  of  lower,  rank  composing  the  Assembly, 
ratified  by  the  King,  registered  by  the  Parliament,  and  ordered 
to  be  taught  in  all  universities  and  colleges  throughout  France,  and 
subscribed  by  all  professors.  The  Pope  was  furious,  and  threatened 
a  formal  censure,  on  which  Bossuet  made  the  not  verj'  dutiful 
remark  that  "  good  intentions,  combined  with  slender  enlighten- 
ment, were  a  great  misfortune  in  so  exalted  a  position,"  and  in 
his  instructions  to  his  envoy  at  Rome  he  insisted  on  the  fatal 
results  of  throwing  over  the  Council  of  Constance.  Antoine 
Arnauld  entirely  sympathized  with  Bossuet  here,  and  expressed 
his  "  pity  "  for  the  See  of  Rome  finding  such  champions  as,  for 
instance,  Ceroli  de  Cerceto,  who  deduced  from  the  sovereignty  of 
Christ  over  the  whole  world  the  supremacy  of  the  Popes,  His 
Vicars,  over  all  Kings  and  secular  Governments.  Innocent  XL 
found  it  prudent  to  abandon  his  intention  of  issuing  any  formal 
censure  against  the  Declaration ;  but  bulls  of  institution  were 
systematically  refused  to  the  newly-appointed  French  bisliops,  till 
at  last  no  less  than  thirty-live  sees  were  left  vacant,  the  Chapters 
committing  the  administration  of  the  diocese  to  the  uuconsecrated 
nominees.  Meanwhile  Bossuet  was  engaged  in  composing  his 
great  treatise  in  vindication  of  the  Four  Articles,  Dvfmuo  JJvdara- 
tionis  Ckri  Gallicwu,  whicli  was  completed  in  1685,  but,  by 
tho  King's  desire,  not  published.  It  tirst  saw  the  light 
in  1730,  many  years  after  his  death,  in  an  incorrect  and 
unauthorised  form,  and  in  1745  was  published  in  its  proper 
shape,  as  it  finally  left  the  hands  of  its  illustrious  author. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  its  authenticity;  indeed  tiio 
original  MS.  was  discoven.'d  in  1812,  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Pari.'*.  Its  appcaranc  j  greatly  disconcerted  tli(!  IJltiauiontano  party, 
who  were  anxious  to  get  it  ollicially  condemned;  but  liome 
trembled  at  the  name  of  the  great  apologist  of  (Jatholicism,  anil 
Benedict  XIV.,  far  the  ablest  of  recent  I'opes,  pointedly  declined 
to  pronounce  any  formal  ceusuro.  To  this  day  it  remains  un- 
answered and  uiicondemned,  except  of  course  implicitly  by  the 
Vatican  decree.^. 

Mr.  O'KceH'c  gives  the  following  abstract  of  tho  Four  Articles: — 

"  I.  Tliul  KinRK  niul  I'riiiccM  nii'  not  milijcct  hi  toiiipur/ilM  diicctly  or  in- 
<lir<^<:lly  lo  the  (;(;(!li:iianlii  iil  puwi  r,  luiil  llml  tlicy  c  iiiiiinl  Im  ilcpdscil  l)y 
niillioritv  of  llic  cliicln  ul'  llic  Cliiirch,  iiur  llu  ir  Kuhjecls  absolved  Iroiii  iliiu 
iilli'^iaiicc. 

"2.  That  tho  decrefs  of  the  Council  of  ConHtuiic<i  (pti  ilic  luilliDrKy  (if 
({CaiTal  tuuntiln  oii,;hl  lo  riiiiuhi  in  lull  furcu  ;  and  llial  liif  Cluutli  ul' 


France  does  not  agree  with  those  who  think  these  decrees  are  doubtful,  or 
only  made  for  the  time  of  schisms. 

"  3.  That  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  power  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the 
canons  ;  that  the  rules,  customs,  and  laws  received  in  the  Gallican  Church 
ought  to  be  observed  in  it. 

"  4.  That,  though  in  questions  of  faith  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  has  the  chief 
part,  and  that  his  decrees  regard  all  the  Churches,  his  judgment,  however,  is 
not  irrefragable,  if  not  followed  by  the  assent  of  the  whole  Church." 

This  summary  is  tolerably  correct  as  far  as  it  goes,  except  that  in 
No.  3,  for  "ecclesiastical  power"  should  be  read  "apostolic  (i.e. 
Papal)  authority."  And  this  is  the  clause  that  most  closely  touches 
on  Mr.  0'Keeff"e's  own  case.  When  the  "Papal  aggression,"  to  which 
he  refers  further  on,  took  place,  it  was  supposed  that  the  creation  of 
th  e  new  hierarchy  in  England  would  be  followed  by  aregular  parochial 
organization ;  for  a  diocesan  episcopate,  as  distinguished  from  the 
government  of  Vicars  Apostolic,  is  always  supposed  to  connote,  as 
the  logic  books  say,  the  establishment  of  ordinary  parishes,  with 
canonical  rights  of  parish  priests.  But  the  See  of  Rome,  which 
had  been  ready  enough,  in  the  Concordat  with  Napoleon,  to 
sweep  away  all  existing  parochial  rights  in  France  by  a  stroke  of 
the  pen,  did  not  see  any  necessity  for  introducing  this  part  of  the 
diocesan  system  into  England ;  and  the  new  bishops,  we  need 
hardly  say,  were  not  anxious  to  press  on  its  attention  the  propriety 
of  limiting  their  own  arbitrary  powers.  There  are,  accordingly, 
no  Roman  Catholic  parish  priests,  in  the  sense  of  the  canon  law, 
in  England  to  this  day.  But  in  Ireland,  where  the  old  diocesan 
organization  has  never  been  interrupted,  the  old  rights  of  the 
parochi  are  also  supposed  to  remain  in  force.  And  here, 
we  presume,  will  lie  the  strength  of  Mr.  O'Keeffe's  posi- 
tion. If  Papal  authority  can  only  be  exercised  in  accord- 
ance with  the  canons.  Cardinal  CuUen  may  find  it  difficult  to 
justify  his  summary  mode  of  procedure.  But,  without  pronouncing 
any  opinion  on  the  issue  of  the  approaching  trial,  we  cannot  but 
observe  that  the  zealous  champion  of  ecclesiastical  independence 
has  left  one  vulnerable  point  in  his  armour.  While  adhering 
to  the  first  three  Gallican  Articles,  he  announces  his  abandon- 
ment of  the  fourth,  which,  as  he  justly  observes,  has  been  con- 
demned by  the  Vatican  Council,  whose  decrees  he  conceives  that 
every  Roman  Catholic  ought  to  admit.  How  that  may  be  we 
need  not  here  discuss ;  it  is  of  course  notorious  that  a  large  and 
growing  number  of  Roman  Catholics  do  not  admit  them.  But 
what  has  apparently  escaped  Mr.  O'Keeffe's  notice  is  that  the 
Vatican  Council  has  just  as  emphatically  condemned  the  second, 
if  not  also  the  first  and  third,  of  the  Gallican  Articles  as  the 
fourth.  If  the  decreesi  of  Constance  on  the  authority  of  General 
Councils  are  to  remain  in  force  for  all  time— and  this  is  surely  an 
obvious  corollary  from  the  infallibility  of  General  Councils — 
the  decrees  of  the  Vatican  are  expressly  condemned  by  anticipa- 
tion. For  what  is  the  famous  decree  of  Constance,  sanctioned  by 
Pope  Martin  V.  and  several  of  his  successors  and  by  the  Council 
of  Basle  ?  "  Every  lawfully  convoked  (Ecumenical  Council,  re- 
presenting the  Church,  derives  its  authority  directly  from 
Christ,  and  every  one,  the  Pope  included,  is  subject  to  it 
ill  matters  of  faitli,  the  healing  of  schism,  and  the  reform- 
ation of  the  Church."  A  more  pointed  denial  of  the  infalli- 
bility and  supreme  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope,  which 
are  the  two  points  defined  at  the  Vatican  Synod,  could  hardly  be 
put  into  words.  But  if  this  doctrine  is  to  be  superseded,  and  every 
Roman  Catholic  must  believe  the  Pope  infallible,  we  must  confess 
that  the  opponents  of  Ultramontanism  appear  to  us  to  enter  the 
contest  so  very  heavily  weighted  that  their  chances  of  success  are 
inappreciable.  What  avails  it  to  appeal  to  "  the  Cisalpine  spirit  of 
a  Murray  aud  a  Doyle,"  both  of  whom  solemnly  on  oath  repudiated 
Papal  infallibility  before  a  Committee  of  Parliament,  or  to  lament 
the  want  of  "  an  Irish  prelate  more  Catholic  than  Roman,"  when 
that  Cisalpine  spirit  has  been  distinctly  branded  as  heretical,  and 
to  be  more  Catholic  than  Roman  is  to  aspire  to  be  greener  than 
the  grass  and  moro  blue  than  the  azure  of  a  cloudless  sky  ?  Mr. 
O'Keefe  should  remember  that  on  Vatican  principles  the  measure, 
and  the  sole  measure,  of  true  Catholicism  is  identity  with  Rome. 
As  Pius  IX.  happily  expressed  it,  Tradizione  sono  iu.  lie  holds  all 
truths  and  all  laws,  as  another  Pope  has  worded  it,  in  scrini^ 
pectoris  siii.  It  is  surely  obvious  that  Infallibility  must  be  a  law 
unto  itself.  ,  " 
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THE  present  Exhibition  is  a  fair  average  and  nothing  more. 
There  is  scarcely  a  picture  that  will  take  the  public  by  sur- 
prise, there  is  Imrdly  an  artist  wlio  will  create  a  sensation  by 
surpassing  the  stamlard  of  excellence  he  has  reached  in  previous 
years.  Tho  utmost  that  in  charity  can  bo  conceded  is  that  tho 
collection  is  pleasing  and  varied,  and  that  the  rooms  are  balanced 
with  moro  than  usual  taste.  Little  or  nothing  ni  tho  way  ol 
novelty  or  innovation  upon  traditional  respectability  and  established 
mediocrilv  calls  for  notice,  save  the  continued  and  accelerated 
decadence  whicli  marks  the  grand  contnil  tiallery  in  consequence 
of  its  being  reserved  as  tho  appointed  field  wherein  certain  Royal 
Academicians  iiro  privileged  to  prove  their  lack  of  genius,  h'ronv 
year  to  year  it  becomes  more  and  more  intolerable  that  inano 
creations'should  bo  placed  conspicuously  to  represent  English  art. 
\vl  perhaps  wo  may  take  it  as  consoling  evidence  of  a  vitality 
whicli  notuing  can  destroy  that  Mr.  Hart,  R.A.,  is  comparatively 
innociu)us,  although  ho  claims  as  of  right  a  place  on  tho 
lino  fur  a  screaming  horror  termed  "Tho  Conierenco  between 
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Manasseh  Ben  Israel  and  Oliver  Cromwell  "  (^^z).  This  picture 
is  hard  as  stone,  -while  its  neighbour,  "  Eliezer  and  Rebecca 
at  the  Well  "  (3 1 5),  by  Mr.  Thorbiini,  A.R.A.,is  weak  as  water. 
We  wish  it  were  possible  to  bury  in  this,  the  Poets'  Corner  of 
the  Academy,  a  direful  work  by  Mr.  Cope,  R.A.,  "  Mary  Magda- 
lene at  the  Sepulchre  "  (309).  Mr.  O'Neil  also  has  long  merited 
the  last  reward  of  labour,  and  certainly  he  will  have  done  some- 
thing more  towards  paving  the  path  to  oblivion  by  a  speedily  to 
be  forgotten  composition  of  that  trite  theme,  "Tintoretto  painting 
his  Dead  Daughter  "  (246).  It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect 
that  these  and  other  artists  should  deny  themselves  the  last  in- 
firmity of  noble  minds ;  still  it  is  a  pity  that  ambition  is  not  made  of 
sterner  stuff,  and,  at  any  rate,  the  love  of  fame  might  be  tempered 
by  a  self-knowledge  which  should  restrain  the  painter  from  per- 
petrating works  which  only  prove  his  weakness.  On  this  day 
will  assemble  a  distinguished  company  of  men  of  state,  of  letters, 
and  of  science,  who  here,  in  the  Banqueting  Hall  of  the  Academy, 
will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  pay  graceful  tribute  to  the  ability  of 
our  English  school.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  under 
existing  rules,  works  of  mediocrity  which  come  from  the  members 
cannot  be  shunted. 

The  guests  of  the  Academy  will  however  doubtless  exercise  the 
worldly  tact  which  knows  how  to  seize  on  the  most  agreeable 
topics.  And,  if  we  mistake  not,  attention  will  especially  be 
directed  to  one  of  the  most  artistic  and  pleasing  pictures  of  tlie 
year,  "  Subsiding  of  the  Nile  "  (292),  by  Mr.  Goodall,  R.A.  This 
artist  has  in  seasons  past  made  us  familiar  with  the  ancient  monu- 
ments and  the  modern  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  but  never  do  we 
remember  from  the  same  easel  a  picture  so  lovely  and  impressive 
for  scale  and  distance,  for  silvery  haze  in  atmosphere,  and  for  the 
silence  which  reigns  habitually  in  the  Desert.  The  spirit  of 
ti-anquil  beauty  rests  on  this  canvas.  Then,  again,  notice  must  of 
necessity  be  taken  of  the  noble  group,  "After  the  Expulsion" 
(282),  by  Mr.  Elmore,  R.A.  To  paint  Eve  is  always  to  encounter 
no  ordinary  difhculties,  but  the  triumph  has  been  complete ;  the 
treatment  is  refined,  the  form  is  instinct  with  beauty.  The  post 
of  honour  has  been  reserved  for  Sir  F.  Grant,  who,  as  president 
at  the  annual  dinner  this  day,  will  be  in  the  way  of  praise  for 
his  equestrian  portraits  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Coventry, 
presented  by  two  hundred  and  forty-five  friends  "  who  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  hunting  with  his  lord.ship's  hounds"  (212).  But 
such  subjects  are  hopeless  save  in  the  hands  of  painters  such  as 
Rubens,  Vandyck,  or  Titian — from  whom  Sir  Francis,  by  general 
confession,  stands  at  a  respectful  distance.  Also  conspicuous  is 
another  large  equestrian  portrait,  "  A  Sketch  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen"  (256),  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  R.A.  It  seems  to  us 
a  question  whether  a  work  avowedly  very  far  from  completion 
should  not  have  been  withheld  altogether ;  and  visitors,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  are  likely  to  feel  all  the  more  acutely  the  absence  of 
the  three  Miss  Armstrongs  who  signalized  last  year's  Exhibition, 
inasmuch  as  Mr.  Millais  has  not  been  able  to  supply  any  adequate 
substitute.  And  yet  the  portrait  of  "Mrs.  Bischolfsheim  "  (228) 
is  in  its  way  triumphant.  Among  many  masterly  portraits  of 
the  year  by  Mr.  Millais  and  others,  none  is  so  defiant  in  bravura 
of  brush  and  daring  concatenation  of  colour.  But  Mr.  Millais 
has  contracted  a  mannerism  of  which,  we  fear,  he  can  scarcely  fail 
in  the  end  to  become  the  slave. 

This  introductory  article  will  be  best  devoted  to  a  general 
summary  of  the  contents  of  the  exhibition.  The  visitor  on 
intering  the  first  Gallery  will  be  astounded  by  one  of  tlie 
grandest  landscapes  of  modem  times,  "A  Lion  in  tlie  Path"  (28), 
by  3Ir.  Poole,  R.A.  The  manner  has  the  breadth,  the  bold- 
ness, and  the  wide  imaginative  sweep  of  the  Old  Masters; 
only  figure-painters  can  throw  into  nature  such  dramatic 
intensity.  Wild,  too,  is  "  The  Wind "  (64),  as  the  storm  rages 
and  the  torrent  roars  in  the  Highlands — a  picture  which  not  even 
Mr.  Peter  Graham,  the  painter,  has  ever  surpassed  in  power.  Its 
companion,  "A  Coming  Storm  "  (78),  is  the  only  example  of  the 
grand  manner  of  John  Linnell  the  elder.  "  The  Fountain  "  (72), 
arcund  which  graceful  girls  are  posed,  cannot  be  accepted  as  the 
strongest  work  of  Mr.  Leslie,  A.R.A.  This  picture,  together  with 
portraits  by  Mr.  Watts,  R.A.,  and  further  portraits  by  Mr.  Millais, 
RA.,  will  fall  under  notice  on  a  future  occasion.  Landscapes  and 
prtraits  constitute  the  strength  of  the  first  Gallery.  The  next 
room  in  succession  is  weak ;  but  here  again  landscapes  and  portraits 
assert  themselves  powerfully.  Among  the  former  is  Mr.  Vicat 
Cole's  "  Haytime  "  (  U  4)  ;  this  fine  study  of  foreground  and  middle 
distance  occupies  the  central  spot  which  the  artist  held  by  his 
master-work  of  last  year.  On  the  same  wall  hang  with  good 
effect  a  scene  "In  the  Isle  of  Wight"  (122),  by  Mr.  Birket 
Foster,  and  "Ramsey  Island"  (107),  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Knight. 
Among  figure-painters  Mr.  Frith,  R.A.,  is  not  at  his  best. 
Mr.  Webster,  R.A.,  Mr.  Storey,  Mr.  F.  D.  Hardy,  M.  Frere,  and 
Mr.  Clark,  make  this  room  the  stronghold  of  genre  painting. 
Moreover,  the  walls  are  enlivened  by  certain  eccentricities  whicii 
of  late  years  have  become  the  vogue.  But  we  are  all  indebted 
to  Mr.  Albert  Moore  and  others  for  breaking  the  dull  monotony, 
the  dreary  mediocrity,  which  rule  for  the  most  part  in  these 
Galleries.  On  the  whole,  classic  and  mediaeval  manifestations 
this  j-ear  dwindle  into  a  smaller  minority  than  heretofore.  Yet 
our  English  school  has  gained  so  much  by  these  innovations  that 
we  wish  them  to  be  wisely  directed  rather  than  wholly  destroyed. 

We  have  already  described  in  brief  the  aspect  of  the  third 
Gallery,  or  Banqueting  Hall,  and  so  now  cross  over  to  Gallery  IV. 
In  passing  round  the  walls  again  the  suspicion  grows  of  weakness 
end  of  well-balanced  propriety.  The  Academv.  we  trust,  will  live 


too  long  to  die  of  dignity,  yet  some  people  prefer  the  free  out- 
spoken naturalism  and  caprice  permitted  to  the  Dudley  Gallery 
on  the  opposite  side  of  Piccadilly.  But  the  Dudley  Committee 
have  not  yet  invited  the  Ministry  and  the  Bishops  to  dinner,  and 
therefore  do  not  command  the  fashion  and  the  prices  which 
more  and  more  favour  Burlington  House.  In  Gallery  IV., 
again,  we  find  landscapes  so  fairly  treated  as  to  lead  to 
the  inference  that  the  Academy  has  at  last  resolved  to  re- 
deem its  character.  "Mountain  Solitude"  (379),  by  Mr. 
Leader,  "The  Graves  0'  our  ain  Folk"  (336),  by  J.  Smart, 
A.R.S.A.,  "Trawlers  Waiting  for  Darkness"  (386),  by  Mr. 
Hunter,  and  "Steeple  Rock,  Kynance  Cove"  (419),  by  Mr. 
Cooke,  R.A.,  are  landscapes  of  a  character  and  power  which  hold 
more  than  their  own  in  competition  with  the  neighbouring  figure 
pictures.  Among  the  latter  we  shall  hereafter  have  to  notice 
"Jack  Ashore"  (329),  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  the  newly  elected 
Associate,  "  La  Levee  de  Monseigneur"  (346),  by  Mr.  Calthrop, 
"  Chatterton  "  (361),  by  Mrs.  Ward,  "  The  Ethnologist "  (380), 
by  Mr.  Marks,  A.R.A.,  "  The  Landing  of  Charles  H.  at  Dover  " 
(400),  by  Mr.  Ward,  R.A.,  and  "  A  Flag  of  Truce  "  (401),  by 
Mr.  Pettie,  A.R.A.  The  next  Gallery,  No.  V.,  leaves  but  little 
impression.  Here  again,  however,  by  a  pleasing,  well-balanced 
variety,  wherein  each  picture  takes  its  fitting  place  as  if  painted 
for  the  post  it  holds,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion,  not  only  that 
the  hangers  had  ample  materials  cut  of  which  to  make  their 
choice,  but  also  that  they  did  not  hesitate  to  reject  wholesale  what 
they  did  not  want  and  could  not  work.  On  this  assumption  it  can 
easily  be  understood  how  the  rooms  have  been  brought  together 
into  pictorial  and  decorative  harmony.  That  the  individual 
sacrifices  have  been  great  beyond  the  average  seems  proved 
by  the  unusual  number  of  rejected  works.  In  this  fifth  and  sub- 
ordinate Gallery,  the  chief  pictures  are  "  Over  the  Heath"  (447),  by 
Mr.  W.  Linnell,  "  Summer  Afternoon  "  (453)  by  Mr.  Davis,  the 
newly  elected  Associate,  "  Finished  Studv  for  the  Head  of  Lear  " 
(487),  by  Mr..Herbert,  R.A.,  and  "The  Path  of  Roses"  (517), 
by  Mr.  Yeames,  A.R.A. 

Galleries  VI.  and  VII.  more  than  sustain  the  standard  of  the 
preceding  rooms ;  indeed  it  is  evident  that  anxious  care  has  been 
taken  that  at  no  point  shall  the  interest  flag  or  the  merit  die  out. 
A  terrific,  but  formal  fight,  conducted  strictly  according  to 
Academic  discipline,  "between  More  of  More  Hall  and  the  Dragon 
of  Wantley"  (541),  reinstates  Mr.  Poynter,  A.R.A.,  in  the  posi- 
tion which  he  endangered  by  the  companion  picture  of  last  year, 
"  Perseus  and  Andromeda."  The  large,  studious,  and  noble  work 
now  exhibited  is  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  Exhibition,  On 
the  opposite  wall,  also  commanding  the  central  position,  is  "The 
First  Prince  of  Wales  "  (593),  a  composition  which  once  more 
proves  Sir  John  Gilbert  the  not  unworthy  disciple  of  Rembrandt 
and  of  Rubens.  The  corner  Gallery,  No.  VII.,  which  has  usually 
been  well  cared  for  and  strongly  pronounced  in  character,  struck 
us  as  being  remarkably  well  massed  and  managed  by  the  hangers. 
The  greater  part  of  one  wall  is  in  possession  of  landscape,  an  art 
of  national  significance  which  has  never  been  made  more  honour- 
able than  in  the  present  year.  A  place  of  distinction  is  fitly 
given  to  a  sober  and  solid  study.  "  Amongst  Granite  Boulders  " 
(681),  by  Mr.  Brett.  Around  this  central  work  are  ranged 
"Borrowdale"  (677),  by  Mr.  Hering,  "  The  Vocal  Memnon " 
(676),  by  Mr.  MacCallum,  and  "  Dordrecht  and  the  Meuse"  (682), 
by  the  well-known  Belgian  painter,  M.  de  Schampheleer.  To  the 
Dutch  artist,  M.  Israels,  we  owe  one  of  the  most  simple  and  pathetic 
compositions  of  the  Academy,  "The  Poor  of  the  Village"  (684). 
And  here  we  may  take  occasion  to  say  that  foreign  pictures  have 
this  year  been  interspersed  with  judgment ;  the  examples  are  well 
chosen  and  not  too  numerous. 

Gallery  VIII.  is,  as  usual,  devoted  to  water-colours.  Galleries 
IX.  and  X.,  with  which  the  oil  pictures  close,  maintain  to  the  last 
a  merit  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Academy  could  have 
further  extended  the  exhibition  had  space  permitted.    An  increase, 
however,  were  it  practic  able,  is  to  be  deprecated  on  divers  grounds ; 
the  quality  must  in  the  end  deteriorate  ;  besides,  the  endurance  of 
the  public  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  hold  out.    The  quantity 
already  given  is  assuredly  ample,  the  quality  only  is  deficient;  and 
merit  cannot  be  raised  except  by  the  accidental  birth  of  genius, 
or  by  the  slow  process  of  education.    In  rapidly  scanning  these 
last  rooms  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  admire  Mr.  Prinsep's 
choice  of  a  subject — the  herd  of  swine  running  violently  down  a 
steep  place  into  the  sea  (988).    Here  is  one  of  those  numerous 
cases  in  which  a  written  narrative  does  not  bear  to  be  thrown  into  a 
pictorial  reality.     Hence  the   established  distinction  between 
poetry  and  painting.    That  the  artist  has  been  signally  successful 
in  bringing  the  incident  vividly  home  to  the  spectator  proves  all 
the  more  irresistibly  that  the  scene  is  not  within  the  sphere  of  art. 
In  short,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  swine  ought  to  be  painted 
at  all ;  there  is  too  much  beauty  in  the  world  to  make  it  worth  an 
artist's  while  to  depict  unclean  beasts.  In  the  tenth  and  last  room 
it  is  impossible,  even  on  the  most  cursory  survey,  to  overlook  either 
"The  Heir"  (1062),  by  Mr.  Boughton,  or  "The  Mountain 
joyous  with  Leaves  and  Streams"  (1026),  by  Mr.  Alfred  Hunt. 
But  if  we  were  asked  which  work  has  here  left  the  most  indelible 
mark  on  the  imagination,  we  should  name  the  grand  and  ghastly 
composition  by  M.  Alma  Tadema,  "  The  Death  of  the  First  Born  " 
(1033).    Also  abiding  in  the  memory  for  its  loveliness  is  Mr. 
Leighton's  design  illustrative  of  "The  Arts  of  Peace  "  (1270). 
Of  these  compositions,  as  well  as  of  others,  which  we  have  not 
found  space  even  to  enumerate,  we  shall  treat  hereafter.  Of 
"the  rejected"  it  is  not  our  province  to  speak  save  in  com- 
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a  good  race  between  the  mat  two  ended  in  lavour 
very  bad  performance  of  Fontarabian  might  at  first  sight  have 
jeopardized  the  position  of  Gang  Forward,  who  was  beaten  at 
Doncaster  by  Sir  J.  Hawley's  horse ;  but,  on  consideration,  that 
race  could  be  entirely  neglected.  It  was  Gang  Forward's  first 
appearance  in  public,  and  it  was  the  first  race  on  the  St.  Leger 
day.  There  was  an  immense  concourse  of  people,  and  the  oflicials 
had  hardly  settled  down  to  their  work.  The  mob  crowded  into 
the  course  so  much  that  the  horses  were  almost  shut  in,  and  Gang 
Forward's  first  experience  of  racing  was  not  calculated  to  en- 
courage a  beginner.  His  subsequent  performances  fully  made  up 
for  his  first  and  only  failure,  and  each  time  he  ran  he  gave  evident 
signs  of  improvement.  The  Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes  had  no 
direct  bearing  on  the  Two  Thousand,  but  The  Colonel  ran 
well  enough  in  it  to  satisfy  the  admirers  of  Hochstapler 
that  their  champion's  maiden  victory  was  gained  over  one 
horse,  at  least,  who  was  not  absolutely  worthless. 

We  may  proceed  at  once  to  the  Two  Thousand  day,  which  opened 
very  inaiispiciously  for  the  French  stable.  First  of  all,  Drummond 
was  beaten  easily  by  Alava  ;  the  distance,  two  miles  and  a  quarter, 
being  too  far  for  M.  Lefevre's  quondam  Leger  favourite,  even 
against  so  moderate  an  opponent  as  Alava.  Then  Bor^ly,  who,  it 
was  generally  said,  was  one  of  the  horses  that  took  part  in 
Flageolet's  trial,  was  defeated  by  Alaric  and  Hannah ;  Orphelin 
fils  ran  out  of  the  course,  a  circumstance  that  has  never  before, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  happened  to  any  horse  ridden  at  New- 
market by  Fordham,  and  John  was  beaten  far  away  by  Chopette 
and  Meleurge.  These  successive  defeats  of  M.  Lefevre's  repre- 
sentatives could  not  fail  to  have  a  depressing  efiect  on  Flageolet, 
about  whom  ominous  rumours  were  afloat,  and  whose  position 
among  the  leading  favourites  became  weaker  and  weaker  every 
hour.  Indeed  towards  the  end  nothing  would  go  down  but  Kaiser. 
His  success  was  looked  upon  almost  as  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  not 
only  Flageolet,  but  Gang  Forward  and  Somerset  also,  lost  ground  at 
the  last.  The  scratching  of  Paladin  had  removed  one  competitor 
who,  on  last  year's  running,  promised  to  be  formidable ;  but  who,  we 
must  conclude,  has  been  discovered  not  to  have  made  the  improve- 
ment necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  his  position  among  the  lead- 
ing three-year-olds.  The  field  ultimately  dwindled  down  to  ten,  the 
smallest  for  nine  years,  save  in  Macgregor's  year,  when  the  same 
number  started.  It  consisted  of  Flageolet  and  his  stable  com- 
panion Trombone,  whose  mission  was  to  make  a  strong  pace.  Kaiser, 
Suleiman,  Somerset,  Andred,  Doncaster — Mr.  Merry's  representa- 
tive— Boiard  (a  genuine  French  horse),  Lord  Mayo,  and  Gang 
Forward.  We  need  not  recapitulate  Kaiser's  performances  in  this 
place.  It  is  suflicient  to  say  that,  despite  many  defeats,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  July  and  Criterion  Stakes,  he  ran  throughout  last 
season  like  a  good  honest  horse,  and  his  dead  heat  with  Surinam — 
to  whom  he  was  giving  4lbs. — for  the  Middle  Park  Plate,  with 
the  cream  of  the  two-year-olds  behind  him,  was  quite  suflicient  to 
establish  him  in  the  position  which  he  has  ever  since  maintained. 
Flageolet's  great  triumph  was  in  the  Criterion  Stakes,  which  he 
won  from  Paladin,  Kaiser,  and  Surinam,  giving  zibs.  to  Paladin  and 
receiving  3 lbs.  from  Kaiser.  His  previous  victories  over  Amalie  von 
Edelreicii  and  Lord  Mayo  were  of  no  great  account;  but  his  Criterion 
victory,  which  was  accomplished  by  sheer  gameness  and  staying 
power,  stamped  him  as  a  racehorse  of  superior  class.  The  im- 
pression left  on  the  minds  of  those  who  saw  him  last  year  was 
that  ho  had  not  a  very  great  turn  of  speed,  but  would  show  to 
advantage  over  a  distance  of  ground.  Somerset  showed  great 
speed  in  the  July  Stakes,  but  Kaiser  most  effectually  turned  the 
tables  on  him  at  York.  His  appearance  and  action  wcro  those  of 
a  horse  adapted  to  short  courses,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  his  perform- 
ance last  VVednesday  supported  the  view  taken  last  year  of  his 
capabilities.  Gang  Forward  was  never  defeated  after  the  mishap 
that  befell  him  at  IJoncaster.  He  van  four  times  subsequently, 
and  won  the  Boseawen  Stakes  at  Newmarket  First  October  Meet- 
ing, beating  Surinam  by  a  head  ;  the  Twenty-fifth  Triennial  at 
the  same  meeting,  beating  I'aladin  by  a  neclc ;  the  Glasgow 
Stakes  at  the  Ilougliton,  beating  Andred  and  Surinam ;  and  walked 
over  for  a  500  Sovs.  Sweepstakes  at  the  same  mueting.  Th(;.so 
races  were  uU  won  by  Gnng  Forward  througli  gameness  and  reso- 
luteness lit  (inisli,  and  eiich  time  lie  canio  out  his  friends  had 
fresh  (;i)nlideii<:(!  in  his  powers,  ami  in  his  good  will  to  use  IIkmii. 
Suleiman  won  two  good  Nursery  iiandicajis  late  last  autumn,  and 
Andred's  fnrni  has  been  shown  within  tiie  Inst  fortnight  by  liis 
defeat  in  the  Iliunnial  by  Negro.  On  tliu  wliole,  the  two-year- 
old  ruMiiiiig  of  liwt  year  sliowed  that  there  were  fcMir  or  five  horses 
whom  it  would  be  dillicult  to  .sepurato  from  one  another,  but  that 
Kaiser's  form  was  perliuiis  a  little  tiio  Inist.  It  was  more  pro- 
bable, liowever,  that  they  were  n  lot  of  fair  second-class  horses 
than  that  there  wiw  one  lirsl-dass  one  amongst  them.  Most 
likely  luiuie  running  will  show  that,  as  three-year-olds,  their 
Blundard  is  not  altogether  up  to  the  average. 
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Though  there  were  only  ten  starters  for  the  Two  Thousand,  it 
was  as  diflicult  as  ever  to  find  out  where  they  were  or  where  they 
would  be  saddled.  In  the  Birdcage  only  five  out  of  the  ten  were 
visible,  but  among  the  five  was  Flageolet.  No  fault  could  be  found 
with  his  appearance,  and  no  complaints  could  be  made  about  his 
want  of  improvement  during  the  winter,  Doncaster,  the  highly 
bred  son  of  Stockwell  and  Marigold,  did  not  attract  much  atten- 
tion, but  he  ran  well  enough  in  the  race,  considering  his  back- 
ward preparation,  to  deserve  notice  hereafter.  Trombone,  Boiard, 
and  Andred  were  the  remaining  horses  saddled  near  the 
Cesarewitch  Stand,  so  that  it  was  but  a  meagre  parade  there 
before  a  great  race.  Kaiser  and  Gang  Forward  wei-e  saddled  at 
the  Ditch  Stables,  and  those  who  galloped  down  to  see  the  pre- 
liminary canters  reported  that  Kaiser's  condition  was  perfect, 
while  Gang  Forward  made  no  new  friends,  if  he  made  no  new 
enemies.  He  receded,  however,  in  the  quotations  up  to  the  last 
moment,  while  Kaiser  became  firmer  and  firmer.  With  so  small 
a  field  there  was  naturally  not  much  difficulty  in  eft'ecting  a  start. 
It  took  a  little  time  to  induce  the  crowd  of  eager  horsemen  who 
accompanied  the  competitors  to  the  post  to  settle  down  in  their 
proper  places  out  of  the  running  track  ;  but  when  once  that  was 
done,  the  starter's  task  was  easy.  There  were  one  or  two  hasty 
attempts  to  break  away,  and  then  the  flag  fell.  The  pace  was 
fast  all  through,  and  Trombone  did  what  he  could  to  serve  his 
stable  companion.  The  fast  pace  soon  found  out  which  of  the  ten 
could  stay  a  mile  and  which  could  not ;  and  at  an  unusually  early 
point  in  the  race  more  than  half  the  field  were  in  trouble. 
Somerset  and  Andred  retired  at  the  Bushes,  and  Lord  Lonsdale's 
expensive  purchase  is  evidently  content  with  a  six-furlongs  course. 
At  the  top  of  the  hill  Kaiser  and  Gang  Forward  came  out,  and 
Flageolet  attempted  to  join  issue  with  them  at  the  same  moment ;. 
but,  to  the  consternation  of  his  supporters,  he  failed  to  improve  his 
position,  and  his  boasted  staying  powers  were  found  wanting.  Sulei- 
man, who  had  also  occupied  a  prominent  position  to  the  top  of  the  hill, 
had  to  be  ridden  hard  as  he  descended  it,  but  answered  gamely  to 
the  calls  made  on  him.  It  had  clearly  become,  however,  a  match 
between  Gang  Forward  and  Kaiser,  and  in  the  dip  Kaiser  was 
going  as  easily  as  Cremorne  last  year  at  the  same  point.  Directly 
they  breasted  the  hill  Gang  Forward  closed,  and  a  pimishing 
struggle  up  the  final  ascent  ended  in  favour  of  Mr.  Crawfurd's 
horse  by  a  short  head,  the  very  last  stride  just  making  him  the 
victor.  Suleiman,  who  might  have  been  nearer,  was  three  lengths 
behind  Kaiser ;  IBoiard  was  fourth,  Doncaster  fifth,  Flageolet 
sixth,  and  Andred,  Somerset,  Trombone,  and  Lord  Mayo  formed 
the  rearguard,  in  justice  we  ought  to  say  that  Lord  Mayo  was 
the  rearguard  all  by  himself ;  for,  according  to  a  published  report 
of  the  time  of  the  race,  the  winner  covered  the  distance  in  i  min. 
465  sec,  while  Lord  Mayo  arrived  at  the  judge's  chair  in  2  min. 
5  sec.  The  winner's  time  was  very  good,  compared  with  the  time  of 
the  last  few  years;  but  we  confess  that  we  have  little  faith  in  time 
tests,  and  still  less  in  the  accuracy  of  the  people  who  are  supposed  to 
keep  the  time.  The  first  two  horses  deserve  all  the  credit  that 
can  attach  to  the  positions  they  occupied.  Nothing  could  be 
fairer  than  the  tussle  for  victory  between  them,  though  Kaiser,  if 
anything,  showed  a  slight  inclination  to  swerve  towards  the  finish. 
But  a  horse  sometimes  appears  to  be  swerving  when,  in  reality, 
his  jockey  is  unable  to  keep  him  quite  straight;  and  it  is  an 
axiom  in  racing  that  the  strongest  rider  makes  the  straightest 
horse.  It  has  been  hard  luck  for  Mr.  Savile  not  only  to  lose  the 
Two  Thousand  last  year — for  which  Prince  Charlie  might  have 
been  disqualified — but  to  miss  the  City  and  Suburban  and  Two 
Thousand  this  year  also,  when  both  prizes  seemed  with  his  grasp. 
Yet,  if  it  is  true  that  Kaiser  is  not  within  some  pounds  of  what 
Cremorne  was  at  the  same  age,  he  can  hardly  be  accounted  a  first- 
class  horse,  and  he  has  had  as  much  success  as  a  good  second-class 
horse  can  fairly  e.xpect. 

Gang  Forward  has  fully  established  his  character  for  game- 
ness, but  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  the  best  of  the  three-year- 
olds  are  up  to  a  very  high  standard  of  excellence ;  and  if 
Hochstapler  is  a  littlo  out  of  the  common,  he  has  a  good 
chance  of  winning  the  Derby.  We  may  add  tliat  Kaiser  came 
down  the  hill  much  better  than  Gang  Forward,  though  he  w»3 
beaten  up  the  hill  by  the  latter;  and  that  the  much  severer 
descent  at  Epsom  may  very  possibly  enable  Kaiser  to  turn  the  tables 
on  his  Two  Thousand  conqueror.  Kaiser  is  much  the  more  com- 
pactly built  horse  of  the  two,  and,  in  appearance,  better  suited  to 
the  ups  and  downs  of  the  Derby  course.  What  are  we  to  say  of 
the  wretched  discomfiture  of  Flageolet  ?  He  must  have  lost  his 
form  like  Paladin  ;  but  then  I'aladiu's  want  of  improvement  was 
found  out  in  time,  and  ho  was  struck  out  to  avoid  a  disastrous 
defeat.  Why  was  the  same  course  not  adopted  with  Flageolet? 
As  we  remarked  last  week,  there  is  no  more  trustworthy  trial  horse 
in  England  than  Vulcan ;  and  how  well  qualified  the  old  horse 
now  is  to  test  the  merits  of  a  younger  stable  companion  was  shown 
by  his  excellent  race  with  Prince  Charlie  at  the  last  mooting.  A 
wonderful  mistake  must  havo  been  made  in  the  estimate  of 
l<'lagoolet's  present  capabilities,  and  M.  Lefevre's  Two  Thousand 
favourite  has  shared  the  fate  of  other  French  horses  whose  signal 
defeats  in  great  races  are  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  race-goers. 
Ilospodar  and  Fillo  do  I'Air  were  not  only  beaten,  but  disgracefully 
beaten,  for  the 'J' wo  Thousand  (iuineas;  Stradella,  after  showing 
extraoidinary  form  a  fortnight  before,  was  nowhere  in  the  Chester 
Cup;  and  Drunimond's  failure  last  year  at  Doncaster  was  just  as 
decisive.  Mistakes  such  as  these  arc  made  either  by  having  an 
imperfect  trial,  or  by  ovcir-ostinniting  tho  value  of  its  results. 
Trials  may  bo  overdone,  we  are  quite  awaro ;  many  a  good  horae 


miseration.  But  the  anomalous  fact  may  be  worthy  of  note  that 
the  works  refused,  as  well  as  the  works  admitted,  have  been 
this  year  bej'ond  all  precedent.  We  are  sorry  for  the  unsuccessful, 
yet  without  rejection  little  value  would  be  set  on  the  privilege  of 
admission. 


THE  TWO  THOUSAND  GUINEAS. 

VERY  little  happened  on  the  first  day  of  the  First  Spring 
Meeting  to  influence  in  any  way  the  great  event  of  the  week. 
The  Two  Thousand  Stakes  Trial  Plate  brought  out  only  four 
runners — Cobham,  Tourbillon,  Fontarabian,  and  Hughenden,  and 
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has  been  ruined  by  such  trials ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  owners 
have  occasionally  been  so  staggered  by  the  result  of  a  lirst  trial  as 
to  consider  it  too  good  to  be  true,  and  have  thereupon  ordered  a 
second  and  more  severe  task  to  be  set,  under  which  a  good  horse 
has  succumbed.  That  is  the  fault  of  over-caution ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  some  horses  have  been  indulged  in  their  trials,  and 
their  owners  or  trainers  have  shrunk  from  ascertaining  the  real 
truth  as  to  their  powers,  for  fear  lest  the  truth  should  turn  out  to 
be  not  so  pleasant  as  they  would  desire.  Perhaps  some  such 
error  may  have  been  committed  in  Flageolet's  trial ;  but,  morti- 
fying as  it  may  be  to  an  owner  and  trainer  to  see  their  horse 
beaten  under  their  own  eyes,  it  must  be  much  more  mortifying  to 
witness  his  defeat  in  public,  and  the  mortification  is  not  felt  in  the 
latter  case  by  themselves  alone. 


REVIEWS. 


ALEXANDER  VON  HUMBOLDT.* 

NO  man  had  ever  a  greater  dislike  to  his  life  being  written 
than  Alexander  von  Humboldt.  His  horror  of  biographies 
he  described  to  a  friend  in  his  last  years  as  being  almost  as  great 
as  that  which  he  felt  for  the  portraits  of  old  men  painted  by  the 
sun,  although  both  might,  he  allowed,  be  viewed  in  the  interests  of 
science  as  a  disagreeable  necessity.  In  his  will  he  enjoined  his 
dear  relatives  and  friends  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  any  bio- 
graphical notice  of  him  from  appearing  in  the  public  journals,  and 
he  expressly  desired  that  the  eloffe  usually  delivered  upon  the  death 
of  any  foreign  Associate  of  the  Institute  of  Paris  should  be  omitted 
in  his  case.  His  representatives  having,  in  furtherance  of  his 
wishes,  protested  against  the  publication  of  any  confidential  letters 
or  papers  of  his,  it  seemed  at  the  time  impossible  to  construct  a  life 
of  Humboldtthat  should  rest  upon  any  authentic  and  adequate  basis 
of  facts.  What  little  was  publicly  known  of  the  life  of  the  great 
traveller  and  philosopher,  or  of  the  process  of  development  of  his 
master  mind,  was  in  the  main  derived  from  a  skeleton  memoir 
furnished  by  Humboldt  himself  in  the  year  1850,  at  the  request 
of  the  editor,  for  the  Cmiveisatiofis-Lexikon  of  Brockhaus. 
Fragmentary  and  imperfect  notices  of  his  life  and  labours  have  been 
put  forth  by  H.  Klencke  and  W.  C.  Wittwer,and  justafter  the  death 
of  its  illustrious  subject,  W.  F.  A.  Zimmermann  published  his 
Humboldthuch.  It  being  impossible  long  to  maintain  the  prohibition 
laid  down  by  the  writer,  a  series  of  Humboldt's  letters  was  put 
forth,  within  little  more  than  a  year,  by  Varnhagen  von  Ease,  to 
suit  whose  propensities  for  gossip  they  had  been  written,  and  by 
whom  they  should  by  right  have  been  committed  to  the  flames. 
Piquant  as  they  are,  and  rich  in  traits  of  character  and  life,  these 
familiar  outpourings  revealed  too  much  of  weaknesses  or  failings, 
which,  however,  shared  by  even  the  greatest  of  men,  go  far 
towards  making  up  a  truthful  image  of  the  writer.  The  un- 
favourable impression  caused  by  the  untoward  and  unreserved 
publication  of  many  secrets  was  enhanced  by  the  censorious  remarks 
and  comments  thrown  in  by  Vamhagenhimself.  Latersets  of  letters, 
such  as  those  edited  by  Berghaus  and  De  la  Roquette,  did  something 
to  bring  into  prominence  the  scientific  aspect  of  Humboldt's  mind 
and  work.  But  it  was  not  till  the  approach  of  the  centenary  of 
his  birth  that  the  national  interest  in  him  may  be  said  to  have 
thoroughly  awakened,  stimulated  as  it  was  by  the  advance  of 
Prussia — the  once  insignificant  country  of  Humboldt — upon  the 
political  stage.  The  meeting  of  the  scientific  association  at 
Dresden  in  September  1868  became  the  occasion  of  Professor 
Karl  Bruhns  of  Leipzig  devoting  himself  to  the  compilation  of  an 
adequate  life  of  the  author  of  Cosmos.  Scientific  friends  fell 
eagerly  into  the  scheme.  Letters  to  Marie  Auguste  Pictet,  to 
Count  George  von  Cancrin,  to  Bunsen,  and  other  correspondents  of 
mark,  found  their  way  into  the  pages  of  periodicals,  or  were  poured 
in  upon  the  editor.  The  Humboldt  MSS.  in  the  Berlin  Observa- 
tory were  brought  out  by  Professor  W.  Forster,  and  the  use  of  the 
traveller's  journals  in  America  and  Asia,  with  his  correspondence, 
was  granted  by  Frau  von  Biilow,  his  niece.  No  fewer  than  five 
hundred  letters  to  Humboldt  from  distinguished  personages  were 
supplied  by  his  confidential  attendant  Seifert,  and  much  matter  of 
value  was  derived  from  the  archives  of  learned  Societies,  as  well 
as  from  those  of  the  State  Departments.  The  scheme  of  Professor 
Bruhns  divided  itself  into  two  parts.  The  first  part  was  to  contain 
the  story  of  Humboldt's  Life,  in  three  sections,  treating  of  his 
youth,  his  manhood,  and  his  old  age.  The  second  was  to  discuss, 
in  eight  distinct  treatises,  the  several  departments  of  science  to 
■which  by  his  researches  he  had  contributed.  We  are  glad  that 
the  second  part,  made  up  as  it  was  mostly  of  extracts  from 
Humboldt's  writings,  has  been  omitted  from  the  English  edition. 
The  Misses  Lassell  have  given  us  a  clear  and  readable  version  of 
the  biography  comprised  in  the  earlier  part,  which  supplies, 
interwoven  with  the  narrative,  a  sufficiently  critical  investigation 
of  what  the  great  traveller  has  doao  for  science.  Carefully  as 
the  translation  has  been  executed  on  the  whole,  it  would  have 
gained  much  from  having  been  subjected  throughout  to  strict 
revision  under  some  competent  hand.  Not  only  would  certain 
failings  or  solecisms  in  grammar  have  been  set  right,  but  such 

•  Life  of  Alexander  von  Tlumhntdt.  Compiled  in  commemoration  of  the 
Centenary  of  hix  Uirth.  By  J.  Liiwenlierf;,  lioljcrt  Ave-Lallemant,  and 
Alfrnl  Dove.  K(iitcd  by  Professor  Karl  Brulins,  Director  of  the  Observatory 
at  Leipzig.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Jane  and  Caroline  Lajisell. 
zvoU.  London :  Longmans  &  Co.  1873. 


queer  anomalies  or  confessions  of  literary  weakness  as  occasional 
queries  inserted  in  the  text  would  have  been  done  away  with. 

Tlie  chief  interest  of  the  present  biography  will  be  felt  to  lie  in 
the  new  and  additional  light  which  it  throws  upon  the  early  part  of 
Humboldt's  career,  his  mental  training,  .and  the  dawnings  of  that 
special  genius  or  aptitude  for  natural  study  which  was  so  tran- 
scendently  displayed  in  after  life.    It  was  herein  that  previous 
notices  had  been  most  strikingly  deficient.    For  the  achievements 
and  discoveries  of  his  manhood  and  age  we  had,  in  his  published 
travels  and  unnumbered  works  on  science,  a  record  of  the  most 
eloquent  and  enduring  kind.    It  was  in  the  nature  of  his  most 
characteristic  writings  to  fall  largely  into  the  form  of  auto- 
biography.   Readers  of  the  Aspects  of  Nature  and  of  Cosmos  will 
feel  that  not  much  is  to  be  added  to  the  knowledge  or  the  estimate 
of  the  man  who  has  taken  them  in  his  company  over  so  wide  a  por- 
tion of  the  earth,  and  poured  out  to  them  his  inmost  experiences  of 
nature.    It  was  his  own  expression,  that  the  biography  of  a  man 
of  learning  is  to  be  found  in  his  works  ;  and,  with  all  his  devotion 
to  his  task,  Herr  Bruhns  cannot  have  found  much  more  to  do  to- , 
wards  the  later  portion  than  to  condense  and  epitomize  the  all 
but  stupendous  products  of  perhaps  the  most  voluminous  writer, 
ever  known.  The  results  of  Humboldt's  travels  in  America  alone,  in 
the  shape  of  journals  and  treatises,  filled,  it  is  said,  seventeen  folios, 
nine  quartos,  and  seven  octavos ;  and  the  list  of  his  entire  writings 
extended  to  such  a  length  as  to  induce  its  omission,  much  to  our 
regret,  from  the  English  edition.     For  the  opening  years  of, 
Humboldt's  life  his  biographer  has  to  acknowledge  the  aid  of 
Herr  Julius  Lowenberg,  who  had  for  years  been  accumulating 
materials  for  that  purpose.     Setting  aside  much  mythical  matter 
which  had  gathered  round  the  origin  and  ancestry  of  the  Hum- 
boldt family,  as  having  in  ancient  times  settled  in  Zamenz  or 
Zammenz  in  Eastern  Pomerania,  and  fought,  as  stated  by  Berg- 
haus, in  the  wars  between  the  Germans  and  Scandinavians — 
the  name,  according  to  Pott,  signifying  a  Hun  of  gigantic  pro- 
portions, and  the  family  wealth  having  been  so  vast  that  the  father 
of  William  and  Alexander  von  Humboldt  bore,  in  the  shape  of  a 
loan,  half  the  expenses  of  the  Seven  Years'  War — we  come  upon 
historical  notices  of  the  family  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Jo-, 
hann  Humboldt  was  Burgomaster  of  Kouigsberg  in  the  crisis  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  dying  in  1638.    Clemens,  his  son,  bailiff  of 
Neuhoff  in  the  Electorate  of  Brandenburg,  of  whom  a  few  par- 
ticulars are  handed  down,  was  great-grandfather  of  the  two  illus- 
trious brothers.    Nothing  of  note  marked  the  intervening  genera- 
tions, saving  the  petition  for  the  patent  of  nobility,  in  1738,  by 
Captain  Hans  Paul  Humboldt,  one  of  whose  sons,  Alexander 
George,  a  major  in  the  army  of  Prussia,  by  his  marriage  with  a  lady 
of  the  old  Burgundian  family  of  Von  Colomb,  the  widow  of  Captain 
Ernst  von  Hollwede,  came  into  a  large  landed  estate  at  Tegel  on 
the  Havel,  eight  miles  from  Berlin.    By  her  he  had  a  daughter, 
who  died  in  infancy,  and  two  sons — William,  born  at  Potsdam, 
June  22,  1767,  and  Frederick  William  Henry  Alexander,  born  at 
2  2  Jiigerstrasse,  Berlin,  part  of  his  mother's  property,  September  1 4, 
1769.    Royal  personages,  including  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  after- 
wards King  Frederick  William  II.,  stood  sponsors  at  the  baptism 
of  the  younger  infant.  The  premature  death  of  her  husband  threw 
at  an  early  period  upon  the  mother — who  is  spoken  of  as  a  good 
manager,  but  not  marked  by  genius  or  force  of  character — the  care 
of  the  two  boys.    Nothing  about  Alexander  bespoke  in  early  life 
the  powers  that  were  to  make  him  great.    In  frame  anything  but 
robust,  his  slowness  of  mind  caused  doubts,  as  he  himself  states  in 
middle  life,  whether  even  ordinary  intelligence  would  be  awakened 
in  him.  His  first  tutor,  writes  Herr  Bruhns,  was  J.  H.  Koblanck  of 
Halle,  in  1773;  though  Campe,who  had  been  some  years  before  pri- 
vate tutor  to  young  Hollwede  at  Tegel,  had  taught  the  little  Alex- 
ander to  read  and  write  at  three  years  old,  and  has  generally  been 
held  to  have  inspired  the  boy  from  very  early  years  with  the  passion; 
for  foreign  travel.  His  second  tutor  was  Johann  Cliisener,  afterwards 
private  secretary  to  the  Princess  Ferdinand,  and  counsellor  in  the 
local  government  of  Sonnenburg,  who  was  succeeded  in  1777  by 
Kunth,  a  man  of  varied  culture,  with  broad  and  philanthropic 
views,  distinguished  in  later  years  by  his  share  in  furthering  free 
trade  and  the  formation  of  the  Zollverein  throughout  Germany. 
Under  Kunth's  guidance  the  young  Humboldts  had  the  benefit  of 
the  best  educational  advantages  to  be  had  in  Berlin,  attending  the 
lectures  of  Fischer  in  classics  and  mathematics,  and  those  of  Engel 
and  Dohm  in  general  philosophy  and  political  economy.  The 
youths  had  for  their  fellow-pupil  Joseph  Mendelssohn,  from  whose 
father  Moses  they  are  said  to  have  received  valuable  attentions. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  Alexander  made  much  progress  in  Greek, 
since  we  find  him  in  his  nineteenth  year,  under  the  tuition  of 
Bartoldi,   writing   of  himself  as  beginning  to  decline  IxiSva. 
Flowers  and  plants,  shells  and  stones,  formed  his  favourite 
toys  or  studies ;   from  perpetually  collecting,  arranging,  and 
labelling    which    he    was    called    iis   a    child    "  the  little 
apothecary."     Pie  had  a  marked  talent  for  drawing,  and  in 
later  life  studied  in  the   life  school  at  Paris  under  G(5rard. 
His  portrait  of  himself,  drawn  in  black  chalk  in  1814,  engraved 
as  the  frontispiece  to   the  volumes  before  us,  is  one  of  the 
best  we  have.    In  etching  and  engraving  he  had  lessons  from 
Chodowiecki,  and  several  impressions  from  plates  of  his  are  extant. 
For  music  neither  of  the  lads  had  the  slightest  taste  or  feeling. 
To  William  it  was  simply  intolerable,  while  with  Alexander  it 
was  "  une  calamity  sociale."     The  physician  Kessler  mentions 
having  explained  to  the  lads  at  Tegel  in  1 78 1  the  Linna3an  system, 
which  William  took  in  readily ;  not  so  the  younger  brother, 
who  himself  tells  us  he  had  not  so  much  as  heard  of  botany  tili 
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he  made,  in  1788,  the  acquaintance  of  Wildenow,  a  youth  of  his 
own  age  who  had  just  brought  out  a  Flora  of  Berlin. 

In  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  Berlin,  where  Lessing  and 
Kant  were  diffusing  a  higher  life  of  thought,  and  gifted  women 
like  Eahel  and  Henriette  Mendelssohn,  married  to  Marcus 
Hertz,  gathered  round  them  all  that  was  brilliant  in  literature 
and  art,  the  young  Humboldts  rose  to  man's  estate.  After  ten 
years  under  Kunth,  who  received  from  Frau  von  Humboldt 
a  pension  of  four  hundred  gold  florins  for  his  care  of  her 
sons,  and  who  as  long  as  he  lived  continued  to  manage 
Alexander's  property,  the  brothers  went  to  Frankfort,  where 
they  matriculated  October  i,  1787.  It  was  his  mother's  wish 
that  Alexander  should  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  finance,  as 
a  preparation  for  entering  the  service  of  the  State ;  but  within 
half  a  year,  while  William  proceeded  to  Gottingen,  Alexander 
returned  to  Berlin.  Developing  his  early  taste  for  botany,  he  here 
produced  anonymously  in  Fi-ench  his  first  literary  work,  a  transla- 
tion of  Thimberg's  treatise  on  the  Upas  of  Macassar,  with  notes 
showing  much  knowledge  of  natural  history.  In  April  1789  he 
joined  his  brother  at  Gottingen  with  a  letter  from  Fischer  to  Plaff, 
speaking  of  him  as  a  fair  proficient  in  political  economy  who 
might  well  have  become  distinguished  in  mathematics.  This 
University  was  then  at  its  height  of  intellectual  power  and  glory. 
Alexander  writes  of  his  hearing  Heyne  in  Greelf,  with  Matthia, 
Kreis,  and  Woltmann  for  fellow-pupils,  Spittler  in  trade  and  com- 
merce, Lichtenberg  in  light,  heat,  and  electricity,  and  Beckmann 
in  agriculture.  In  moral  philosophy  Less  was  insufierably  dull, 
Fromm  of  Frankfort  seeming  actually  eloquent  beside  him.  The 
English  princes,  Ernest  of  Cumberland  and  Adolphus  Frederick  of 
Sussex,  who  were  students  with  Humboldt,  moved  his  pity  by  having 
to  listen  to  such  dreary  trash  for  a  couple  of  hours  a  day,  and  to 
write  out  each  lecture  for  Less's  correction — "  such  is  the  folly 
actually  demanded  by  that  detestable  English  orthodoxy."  He 
was  himself  bringing  his  widening  erudition  into  effect  in  a  little 
work  (i  793)  upon  the  Greek  and  Roman  loom,  the  parts  of  which 
he  explained  from  archaic  remains,  the  onomasticon  of  Pollux, 
the  writings  of  Isidore  and  others,  and  which  he  showed  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Spain  by  the  Saracens  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  Martel.  Beyond  all  the  professors  of  Gottingen, 
Blumenbach  was  the  one  who  most  attracted  and  influenced 
the  mind  and  taste  of  Humboldt.  His  love  of  natural 
history,  with  his  new  and  suggestive  efforts  to  raise  ethnology  into 
a  science,  were  traced  through  life  by  his  grateful  pupil  as  having 
been  among  the  turning  points  in  his  career.  It  was  to  Blumen- 
bach that  the  young  student  communicated  with  pride  the  result 
of  his  early  experiments  with  galvanism  upon  the  action  of  the 
muscles  and  nerves.  In  1 789  the  Philosophical  Society  was  set 
up,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Humboldt,  among  a  number 
of  students  of  like  tastes  and  pursuits.  Foremost  amongst  these, 
and  most  qualified  by  his  manifold  gifts  and  accomplishments  to 
serve  as  a  guiding  star  to  Humboldt's  career,  was  Heyne's  son-in- 
law,  George  Forster,  his  senior  by  fifteen  years,  a  linguist,  a  man 
of  science,  and  a  philosopher,  who  had  already  been  Cook's  com- 
panion in  his  second  voyage  round  the  world,  of  which  he  had 
published  a  masterly  narrative.  In  company  with  Forster,  Hum- 
boldt made  in  1790  the  tour  of  the  Khine,  Holland,  Belgium, 
England,  and  France.  Of  the  observations  of  nature  made  in  this 
journey  one  result  was  some  slight  and  somewhat  crude  treatises 
on  Basalt,  to  which  his  limited  knowledge  of  geology  led  him  to 
assign  an  aqueous  origin,  his  authority  on  this  point  continuing  to 
be  appealed  to  long  after  he  had  himself  renounced  the  mistake. 
Fragmentary  notices  from  his  journal  and  letters  show  him  ob- 
servant and  busy  in  the  Peak  Cavern,  Derbyshire,  at  Stratford, 
Blenheim,  and  Oxford ;  also  in  the  thick  of  a  general  elec- 
tion, and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  mentioned  late  in 
life  having  heard  Burke,  Pitt,  and  Sheridan  speak  in  one  night. 
Nothing  pleased  him  more  in  tlie  course  of  this  tour  than  the 
kindness  and  .appreciation  shown  him  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  to 
whom  he  repeatedly  through  life  sent  tokens  of  gratitude  and 
recognition. 

Humboldt's  strong  and  gi-owing  tastes  for  nature  and  travel, 
fed  from  so  many  sources,  were  for  a  while  diverted  by 
his  desire  to  qualify  himself,  in  accordance  with  his  mother's 
wishes,  for  practical  or  political  life.  While  she  lived  all  more 
cherished  pursuits  must  give  way  to  this.  Ho  is  thus  found  at 
Hamburg  at  the  end  of  .July  1790,  with  a  letter  from  Forster  to 
Johannes  von  Miiller,  attracted  by  the  celebrity  of  Biiach  as  a 
jurist  and  a  lecturer  upon  political  and  commercial  subjects.  Still 
his  leisure  hours  at  the  School  of  Commerce  were  occupied  with 
geology  and  botany,  to  wliich  ho  added  the  study  of  the  Danish  and 
6wedi.sli  liinguago.s.  Witii  the  view  of  completing  his  education 
for  public  life,  with  especial  reference  to  mining  ojierations  and 
the  machinery  employed  in  them,  ho  next  entered  upon  a  six 
months'  cour.so  at  tiio  Scliool  of  Minos  established  at  I'Veibcrg  in 
Saxony,  in  1766,  by  Iloinitz,  and  then  presidcid  over  by  Werner, 
reputed  the  first  giiologist  of  the  day  and  even  tiio  founder 
of  that  science.  Young  Ilundxjldl's  aqueous  theory  of  basalt 
naturally  won  liini  the  favour  of  the  arch-Ntsptunist,  by  wlioiii 
Karl  J'n:i(.'«h^b<n,  a  student  of  promise  with  wlioni  ho  was 
dcHtinud  to  maintain  a  clo.-io  friendsiiip  through  life,  was  as.^igncd 
08  lluinboidt's  mining  guide  and  coUogo  chum.  The  friuiulship 
and  guidance  of  Von  liucli  munt  hav<!  boon  of  oven  liiglier  vahu;. 
In  oinht  months'  time  followed  hisDlIiciul  a])p(iintniunl  aslnspixtor 
of  Mines  in  Franconiu,  where  ho  is  seen  indelatigahle  in  dutv,  while 
storing  u])  niultifariouH  linowle(lge,«i-Uingnp  the  first"  liro-eugino" 
at  tho  lloyal  I'orceluiu  Works  at  Berlin,  where  ho  worked  hand  in 


hand  with  IQaproth,  reporting  upon  salt  and  vitriol  works, 
narrowly  escaping  suffocation  by  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  alum 
works  at  Berneck,  while  experimenting  upon  a  safety-lamp 
of  his  own  invention.  The  versatility  of  his  talents,  brought  to 
light  in  so  many  ways,  led  to  his  being  despatched,  much  against 
the  grain,  on  a  diplomatic  mission,  in  July  1 796,  to  check  the 
advance  of  the  French  under,  Moreau  into  the  territory  of  the 
Prince  of  Hohenlohe.  In  the  meanwhile  an  important  turn  had 
been  given  to  Humboldt's  mind  and  character  by  his  joining  his 
brother  in  the  intellectual  circles  of  Jena  and  Weimar,  where  the 
young  German  genius  and  the  light  of  the  new  philosophy  had 
gathered  to  a  focus.  From  1 794,  the  date  of  his  entry  at  that 
University,  Goethe,  who  kept  young  poets  ungraciously  at  a  dis- 
tance, but  eagerly  drew  to  his  side  youths  who  were  engaged  in 
natural  philosophy,  was  irresistiblj'  attracted  towards  Alexander 
von  Humboldt,  as  Schiller's  tastes  for  literature  and  romanti- 
cism drew  him  towards  William.  How  deeply  the  gain  to  both 
natures  from  the  reciprocal  play  of  intellect  and  taste  was  felt 
on  either  side  is  to  be  seen  from  the  terms  in  which  each  of  the 
friends  does  homage  to  the  genius  of  the  other.  Alexander's 
presence,  Goethe  writes  to  Schiller,  April  26,  1797,  "has  had 
the  effect  of  arousing  from  its  winter  sleep  my  taste  for 
natural  science,"  and  he  speaks  of  the  "  Dioscuri "  who  came  to 
illuminate  his  path,  setting  at  the  head  of  those  to  whom  he 
felt  in  debt  for  intellectual  benefits  received,  Fichte,  Schelling, 
Hegel,  Schlegel,  and  the  brothers  Humboldt.  In  Goethe,  on  the 
other  hand,  Humboldt  not  only  recognized  the  poetical  interpreter, 
but  the  scientific  expositor,  of  nature ;  and  that  none  the  less  for 
the  fact,  which  might  be  thought  inexplicable  but  for  the  known 
self-absorption  and  exclusiveness  of  the  poet,  that  Goethe,  as  it 
has  been  handed  down,  never  discussed  with  Humboldt  any  of  his 
own  researches  in  botany  or  optics.  How  highly  Goethe  stood  in  his 
friend's  estimation  as  a  botanist  is  evident  from  the  dedication  to 
him  of  Humboldt's  Thoughts  upon  the  Geographical  Distribution  of 
Plants,  a  design  of  Thorwaldsen's  for  the  title-page  showing  the 
genius  of  poetry  as  Apollo  crowned  with  laurel  unveiling  Isis, 
at  whose  feet  lies  a  book  inscribed  "  The  Metamorphosis  of  I'Lints." 
In  Cosmos,  too,  he  speaks  of  the  great  master  of  poetic  art  "  whose 
works  are  deeply  imbued  with  an  equally  intense  love  of  nature." 
With  Schiller  there  was  obviously  less  sympathy  or  union.  Of 
Humboldt  SchUler  speaks  as  "  the  impersonation  of  keen,  cold 
reason,  with  no  power  of  imagination,  no  tender  sympathy,  no 
sentimental  interest."  "  He  will  never,  notwithstanding  his  great 
talents  and  restless  activity,  accomplish  anything  truly  great  in 
science."  "  A  trivial  restless  vanity  is  the  main-spring  of  all  his 
actions  " — a  harsh  and  erroneous  judgment  which,  omitted  in  the 
published  correspondence  with  Korner,  is  here  given  for  the  first 
time  from  the  Schiller  MS.,  together  with  the  disparaging  phrase 
"  er  ein  Maul  hat "  (the  gift  of  the  gab).  Schiller  was  nevertheless 
delighted  with  Humboldt's  consenting  to  write,  in  1 794,  for  Die 
Horen,  his  new  periodical,  telling  Korner  that  he  is  certainly  the 
most  gifted  man  in  Germany  in  the  department  of  natural  science, 
"  perhaps  even  excelling  his  brother  in  intellectual  power,  gifted 
as  he  undoubtedly  is."  It  does  not  appear  that  Humboldt  wrote 
anything  for  Schiller's  paper  beyond  the  ingenious  and  elegant 
little  allegory,  the  Rhodian  Genius,  republished  in  the  secondedition 
of  the  Aspects  of  Nature,  in  which,  by  the  mouth  01  Epicharmus, 
he  sets  forth  his  view  of  the  vital  principle  in  accordance  with  the 
philosophy  most  prominently  enunciated  by  Stahl.  Schiller's 
judgment  of  this  charming  fable  was,  in  common  with  that  of  most 
critics  of  the  time,  far  from  favourable.  It  is  most  interesting  as  a 
sign  of  the  philosophical  bias  of  the  writer  at  what  may  be  con- 
sidered the  turning-point  of  his  life,  matured  as  he  was  by  wide 
and  thoughtful  study  for  the  direct  investigation  and  pursuit  of 
physical  truth.  In  the  new  and  instructive  light  thrown  by  the 
correspondence  of  this  period  upon  the  whole  process  of  ex- 
pansion and  preparation  in  Humboldt's  mind  lies  in  fact,  we  re- 
peat, the  chief  value  and  interest  of  Professor  Bruhns's  biography. 
(  To  be  continued.') 


DIXON'S  TWO  QUEENS.* 

THESE  volumes  are  somewhat  curious.  They  show  us  Mr. 
Dixon  on  his  good  behaviour.  Mr.  Dixon  did  not  got  liis 
farthing  damages  for  nothing.  He  is  evidently  trying  to  put 
t  igether  something  which  nobody  can  call  either  "  obscene  "  or 
"  vamped  up."  For  once  we  are  not  called  on  to  believe  every- 
thing merely  because  Mr.  Dixon  tells  us  that  it  is  so.  Ho  is 
beginning,  if  not  exactly  to  give  references,  at  least  to  tell  us  what 
are  his  authorities.  One  authority,  to  bo  sure,  if  wo  could  only 
get  at  it  with  our  own  eyes,  would  doubtless  outweigh  all  tho 
rest  in  value.  ]\Iany  of  Mr.  Dixon's  facts  seem  to  bo  set  down  on 
tho  authority  of  "  My  Noto-Jiook." "  Tho  smallest  belongings  of 
great  men  have  their  charm,  but  we  confess  that  a  sight  ot  Mr. 
Dixtiu's  Note-Book  would  for  us  have  a  special  charm.  Perhaps 
wo  might  find  in  it  tho  first  rough  draught  of  those  wonderful 
dialogues  belwcu'n  tho  nun  and  the  engineer  whieh  were  worked 
up  to  Hueh  a  brilliant  stage  of  polish  in  the  pages  of  The  Swilzcrs. 
I'erhaps  we  might  find  the  jottings  which  Mr.  Dixon  made  when 
ho  read  tho  Characlcridirs  written  by  an  Marl  of  Shaftesbury 
under  the  belief  that  it  was  the  first  I'^arl  of  (he  series.  Nay, 
what  just  now  concerns  us  more,  wo  might  perhaps  find  iu  the 
Note-Book  what  wo  do  not  find   in  any  part  of  the  present 
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volumes — namely,  Mr.  Dixon's  reasons  for  believing  that  Mary, 
Duchess  of  Burgundy,  wife  of  Maximilian,  mother  of  Philip, 
grandmother  of  Charles  theFifth,  was  the  daughter  of  Charles  the 
Bolds  last  wife,  the  English  Margaret.  Mr.  Dixon  tells  us  so 
more  than  once ;  so  it  cannot  be  a  slip.  Genealogies,  to  be  sure, 
are  perhaps  mora  commonly  "  vamped  up  "  than  anything  else  ; 
but  we  have  too  great  a  love  for  our  farthings  to  run  the  risli  of 
hinting  that  Mr.  Dixon  has  "  vamped  up  "  this  or  anything  else. 
He  must  have  some  reason,  if  he  would  only  tell  us  what  it 
is,  for  thinking  that  all  earlier  historians  of  that  age  have  so 
sadly  mistaken  the  Duchess's  parentage.  He  must  have  some 
way  of  explaining  how  it  was  that  no  advantage  was  taken 
of  a  descent  which  would  have  put  Philip  and  Charles  so 
near  in  succession  to  the  English  Crown.  It  would,  one  would 
have  thought,  have  been  very  little  use  for  Henry  and  Ferdinand 
to  take  off  the  head  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  if  male  descendants  of 
Margaret,  male  descendants  of  Richard  of  York,  were  not  only 
living,  but  were  among  the  most  powerful  princes  in  Europe.  Mr. 
Dixon  is  certainly  not  disposed  to  undervalue  the  position  either 
of  Maximilian  or  of  his  grandson.  Not  only  does  Mr.  Dixon, 
anxious  perhaps  to  air  his  German,  call  Maximilian  "  Kaiser " 
long  before  other  writers  report  him  as  being  so  much  as  "  erwahlter 
Kaiser,"  but  both  he  and  Charles  in  their  turns  are  constantly 
called  "  heir  of  Germany,"  "  heir  of  the  Empire,"  somewhat  to 
the  prejudice,  one  might  have  thought,  of  the  rights  of  the  Seven 
Electors.  Mr.  Dixon's  Note-Book  no  doubt  contains  some  full 
explanation  of  these  difficulties.  But  it  is  hard  to  be  told  so  often 
that  such  a  source  of  knowledge  is  in  being,  and  yet  to  have  no 
means  given  us  of  in  any  way  profiting  by  its  contents. 

The  Note-Book  however  which  Mr.  Dixon  dangles  in  this 
tantalizing  way  before  our  eyes,  but  which  he  never  allows  us  to 
grasp,  is  far  from  being  the  only  source  to  which  he  refers  us 
for  the  history  of  his  two  Queens.  He  sends  us  to  all  manner 
of  books  in  all  manner  of  languages.  Who  can  say  that  these 
volumes  are  "vamped  up  "  when  at  the  end  of  each  we  find  page 
after  page  of  the  names  of  books — English,  French,  German, 
Spanish — all  of  which  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  Mr.  Dixon  has 
made  use  of.''  The  list  is  imposing  ;  still  it  is  given  us  in  a  form 
which  makes  it  less  useful  than  it  might  have  been.  Yet  we 
must  not  be  hard  upon  a  beginner.  Mr.  Dixon  is  quite  a  novice 
in  the  art  of  giving  references  at  all.  He  and  his  public  have  so 
long  agreed  to  dispense  with  anything  which  might  imply  a  doubt 
as  to  the  inherent  infallibility  of  any  statement  of  Mr.  Dixon's,  that 
they  have  not  got  into  the  ways  of  those  authors  and  readers  who 
are  used  to  a  more  exacting  standard.  There  are  those  who 
make  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  give  {heir  readers  means 
of  testing  every  statement  which  they  make  without  going 
beyond  their  own  pages.  We  cannot  expect  Mr.  Dixon  to 
reach  this  stage  all  at  once.  It  is  something  that  he  should 
recognize  that  there  are  such  things  as  authorities  at  all.  Still 
it  is  very  seldom  that  we  have  the  chance  of  comparing  Mr. 
Dixon's  own  words  with  the  words  of  the  authority  on  which 
he  relies.  He  divides  his  book  into  chapters,  and  his  chapters 
into  numbered  paragraphs.  At  the  end  of  each  volume  we  may 
find  the  names  of  the  books  or  manuscripts  on  whose  authority  the 
statements  in  that  paragraph  are  founded.  Doubtless  this  is  some- 
thing for  the  chosen  few  who  have  the  books  and  manuscripts 
within  reach,  or  whose  zeal  is  strong  enough  to  send  them  forth  on 
a  journey  to  consult  them.  But  those  whose  libraries  are  rich 
enough  in  Spanish  literature  of  all  dates  to  be  able  at  once  to  see 
how  far  Mr.  Dixon's  statements  are  borne  out  by  his  Spanish 
authorities  must  be  a  small  and  enviable  class.  Still  we  have  no 
wish  to  discourage  one  who  is  plainly  trying  to  learn  to  walk  in 
betterwaysthanhehashitherto  been  used  to.  Step  by  step  Mr.  Dixon 
may  get  on,  till  he  gives  us  real  references  instead  of,  as  now,  a 
mere  stately  shadow  of  references.  Twice  or  thrice,  we  are  bound 
to  say,  he  does  give  us  documents  in  full  both  in  Latin  and  in 
Spanish.  So  far,  so  good.  But  in  many  cases  where  there  is  no 
need  to  print  a  document  in  full,  we  wish  to  know,  by  looking  to 
the  bottom  of  the  page,  where  Mr.  Dixon  got  the  materials  for 
some  of  those  striking  and  picturesque  little  touches  of  which  his 
volumes  are  so  full.  But  this  hope  is  always  baffled.  We  should 
like,  for  instance,  to  know,  without  rummaging  through  volume  after 
volume,  what  authority  Mr.  Dixon  has  for  calling  the  Maho- 
metan sovereigns  of  Granada  Caliphs,  and  their  dominions  the 
Caliphate.  The  formula  is  certainly  unusual  in  European  writers, 
but  so  many  Mahometan  princes  in  Spain  and  elsewhere  have 
at  one  time  or  another  given  themselves  out  as  Commanders  of  the 
Faithful,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  for  any  but  a  good  Arabic 
scholar  to  pronounce  dogmatically  that  no  such  title  was  ever 
used.  This  is  just  the  sort  of  case  for  which  references  and  foot- 
notes are  meant.  If  we  found  such  a  formula  in  Mr.  I'rescott  or 
Mr.  Bergenroth,  we  should  feel  sure  that  they  had  some  authority 
for  it,  though  we  should  be  better  pleased  it'  they  told  us  what  the 
authority  was.  With  Mr.  Dixon,  even  with  Mr.  Dixon  on  his 
good  behaviour,  it  may  bo  only  a  fiowcr  of  rhetoric,  meaning 
nothing  in  particular.  The  suspicion  may  very  likely  be  an  unjust 
one,  but  by  the  simple  addition  of  a  foot-note  he  might  have 
hindered  it  from  springing  up  in  our  minds. 

If  Mr.  Dixon  thus  takes  so  much  pains  to  keep  clear  of 
any  charge  of  "vamping  up,"  he  has  taken  no  less  pains  to 
keep  clear  of  the  other  even  graver  charge  which  was  valued, 
we  presunjc,  at  the  other  of  the  two  mites  which  made  up  Mr. 
Dixon's  farthing.  As  far  as  we  have  read,  and  though  we  do  not 
profesa  to  have  read  every  word — human  nature  will  sometimes 
give  wi.y — we  have  read  much  the  greater  part  of  these  two 


volumes,  we  have  not  come  across  anything  which  can  lay  Mr. 
Dixon  open  to  a  charge  of  "  obscenity."  In  fact  he  would 
seem  to  have  some  wish  to  show  us  how  near  ho  can  go  to  the 
forbidden  ground  and  yet  keep  quite  clear  of  it,  how  near  he  can 
go  to  the  candle  without  singeing  his  wings,  how  he  can  handle 
pitch  and  not  be  defiled.  He  puts  one  in  mind  of  those  ancient 
saints  whose  virtue  was  so  proof  tigainst  all  risks  that  they  could 
safely  put  themselves  in  positions  which  in  other  men  would  have 
been  looked  at  as  quite  proof  enough  of  vice.  The  subject  which 
Mr.  Dixon  has  chosen  is  one  which  must  have  presented  almost 
irresistible  attractions  to  a  writer  whose  line  of  life  had  lain  a 
good  deal  in  the  way  of  Spiritual  Wives  and  such  like.  King 
Harry's  first  two  wives  were  not  exactly  spiritual,  but  they  have 
got  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  almost  as  unsavoury  as  if  they 
had  been.  If  a  man  chooses  really  to  go  into  the  questions  which 
pretty  well  make  up  the  history  of  Katharine  and  Anne — and 
without  going  into  them  he  cannot  really  understand  the  ruling 
controversies  of  the  time — he  will  find  himself  in  the  very  cloaca 
maxima  of  history.  No  doubt  the  private  memoirs  of  Elagabalus 
or  William  Rufus  would  be  nastier  still,  but  we  have  not  the 
same  means  for  reconstructing  them  in  full.  It  is  not  that  people 
were  more  vicious  then  than  at  other  times,  but  that  even  virtuous 
people  were  driven,  either  by  their  misfortune  or  their  choice,  to 
the  minute  discussion  of  such  wonderful  questions.  There  is  a 
long  Latin  discourse  of  Archbishop  Cranmer's  in  Mr.  Pocock's 
collection  of  documents,  an  English  version  of  which  might 
perhaps  come  in  some  danger  of  Lord  Campbell's  Act.  And  these 
things  cannot  be  shirked  by  any  one  who  wishes  to  go  honestly 
into  the  history  of  the  time ;  our  estimate  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
and  of  many  things  and  many  people  besides  Henry  the  Eighth, 
must  largely  depend  on  the  view  which  we  take  of  the  relations 
between  Arthur  and  Katharine,  and  of  the  relations  between 
Anne  Boleyn  and  several  people.  It  would  be  hard  to  write  the 
history  of  these  times  in  full,  so  as  at  once  really  to  look  questions 
in  the  face,  and  at  the  same  time  to  write  nothing  which  cannot 
with  propriety  be  read  aloud  in  a  family.  We  know  not  what 
may  be  coming.  Mr.  Dixon  calls  his  book  History  of  Tivo  Queens, 
but  as  yet  we  have  only  one  Queen ;  Henry  marries  Katharine  at 
the  very  end  of  the  second  volume.  Or  rather  it  is  the  History 
of  Two  Queens,  but  not  the  Two  Queens  in  the  title-page ;  for 
the  book  really  amounts  almost  to  a  history  both  of  Isabel  of 
Castile  and  of  Elizabeth  of  York.  In  writing  about  them  Mr. 
Dixon  does  not  lay  himself  open  to  any  special  temptations.  It 
is  when  he  gets — we  suppose  that  more  volumes  are  coming — to 
the  divorces  and  trials  of  Katharine  and  Anne  that  his  diffi- 
culties will  really  begin.  As  yet  we  get  only  a  few  guarded 
words,  a  few  hints  that  no  one  looked  on  Katharine  after  her 
marriage  with  Arthur  as  merely  a  "  nominal  Princess  of  Wales," 
Here  no  doubt  was  temptation.  We  remember  how  much  some 
writers  have  made  out  of  the  marriage,  without  waiting  for  the 
divorce.  We  remember  how  much  Mr.  Dixon  himself  made  out 
of  the  unsavoury  doings  of  the  Court  of  James  the  First.  It  is 
plain  that  he  has  practised  some  self-restraint.  He  has  at  least 
put  off'  the  evil  day, 

]Mr.  Dixon,  even  in  his  reformed  state,  is  not  easy  to  review,  or 
rather  he  is  still  harder  to  review  in  his  reformed  state  than  he 
was  in  the  unreformed.  When  he  wrote  about  the  Switzers 
and  Her  Majesty's  Tower  it  was^no  hard  task  to  follow  him; 
but  no  one  can  carry  in  his  head  all  the  details  of  the  com- 
plicated European  politics  of  the  days  of  Ferdinand  and  Henry 
the  Seventh.  It  is  the  sort  of  case  where  no  one  can  follow  in  detail, 
unless  he  is  prepared  to  go  through  as  much  research  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reviewing  a  book  as  he  would  have  to  go  through  for  the 
purpose  of  writing  it.  Again,  we  must  confess  that  Mr.  Dixon's 
style  stands  in  the  way  of  that  serious  comparison  of  statement 
with  statement  which  is  the  right  thing  with  people  who  write 
straightforward  prose  in  English  or  any  other  language.  Mr. 
Dixon  is  the  opposite  to  M.  Jourdain  ;  he  stands  to  verse  in  the 
same  relation  in  which  M.  Jourdain  did  to  prose.  Or  we  may 
liken  him  to  the  youthful  Ovid : — 

Et  quid  tentabam  soribere  versus  erat. 
In  these  volumes  he  has  written  a  vast  quantity  of  blank  verse,  and, 
{IS  far  as  we  can  see,  without  knowing  that  he  has  been  writing  it,  for 
hedoes  his  metre  the  injusticeofprinting  it  after  the  manner  of  prose. 
Certain  it  is  that  many  lines  together  of  the  History  of  Two  Queens 
fall,  sometimes  into  the  ordinary  blank  verse  of  tragedy  or  Milton, 
in  other  cases  into  something  like  the  irregular  metre  of 
Southey.  Sometimes  indeed  one  can  hardly  think  that  the 
metrical  form  is  unintentional.  After  Mr.  Dixon  has  recorded  the 
beheading  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  added  a  quotation  from 
Bacon  which  nobody  can  take  for  anything  but  well-balanced 
prose,  he  gives  us  a  paragraph  of  one  lino  which  not  only  makes- 
a  well-metred  verse  of  ten  syllables,  but  is  a  kind  of  tragedy  in 
itself: — 

It  was  Fernando's  axe  that  clove  his  neck. 
But  in  other  parts  of  Mr,  Dixon's  poem  we  have  to  dig  the  verses 
out  from  the  hiding-place  into  which  the  printer  has  thrust  them, 
as  editors  have  often  to  do  with  quotations  in  both  classical  and 
mediccval  writers.  Here  is  a  passage  in  the  shorter  iambic  metre, 
one  cultivated  both  by  St.  Ambrose  and  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Mr.  Dixon  follows  the  former  by  trusting  to  metre  only,  without 
adding  the  more  modern  invention  of  rhyme.  The  Queen  spokeo 
of  is  neither  of  the  Queens  in  the  title-page,»but  the  mother  of  the 
former  of  thorn : — 

The  Queen  was  reeling  in  her  mind. 

So  many  graves  al^out  her  feet, 
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So  many  ghosts  about  her  bed, 
So  many  troubles  in  her  states, 
Were  more  than  mortal  frame  could  bear. 

Elsewhere,  however,  Mr.  Dixon  more  commonly  uses  the  familiar 
blank  verse  of  tragedy.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  graceful  picture 
of  Katharine  when  she  first  landed : — 

Her  name,  her  rosy  cheek,  her  light-blue  eye, 
Reminded  people  of  her  English  blood. 

But  lest  people  should  be  too  bewitched  with  the  foreign  lady,  it 
is  well  to  put  out  a  few  pages  later  a  protest  against  her  father 
having  any  jurisdiction  in  this  realm  of  England : — 

On  English  soil  Fernando  had  no  voice. 
Except  so  far  as  Henry  might  allow. 

Here,  again,  we  have  a  longer  picture  of  Katharine,  accompanied 
by  the  Earl  of  Surrey  and  Sir  William  Boleyn : — 

The  princess  was  beside  herself  with  joy. 

Yet  near  her  mule,  and  near  the  Duke  of  York, 

Stood  two  great  courtiers,  cap  in  hand,  whose  blood 

Was  by  and  by  to  mingle  in  the  veins 

Of  one  who  was  to  be  her  rival  in 

The  palace,  her  successor  in  the  throne. 

And  so  the  thing  goes  on.  We  might  copy  whole  pages  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  which  falls  easily  into  lines,  very  fair  lines  some 
of  them,  of  ten-syllable  verse.  They  are  indeed  broken  here  and  there, 
sometimes  by  a  few  words  with  a  syllable  or  two  which  refuse  to 
bend  with  the  run  of  the  metre,  but  more  commonly  by  lines,  as  we 
must  call  them,  like  the  unfinished  verses  in  Virgil  or  the  short  lines 
in  the  Curse  of  Keliama,  which  break  in  upon  the  rule  of  ten 
syllables,  but  which  do  not  break  in  upon  the  iambic  cadence. 
Let  anybody  take  p.  351  of  the  first  volume — the  passage  is  too 
long  for  us  to  copy  after  copying  so  many — and  he  will  find  that 
the  five  or  six  opening  sentences  fall  easily  into  iambics;  not 
Indeed  like  the  others,  after  the  manner  of  Milton,  but  quite  after 
the  manner  of  Southey.  We  do  not  know  whether  this  metri- 
cal tendency  is  one  of  the  beauties  of  Mr.  Dixon's  style  in 
the  eyes  of  his  admirers  ;  for  our  own  part  we  like  prose  to  be 
prose  and  verse  to  be  verse.  When  we  turn  to  pieces  of  really  good 
narrative  writing  in  other  books,  we  find  that  it  would  be  possible 
here  and  there  to  pick  out  a  stray  ten-syllable  verse,  but  it  is 
never  possible  to  pick  out  four  or  five  together  as  we  can  with 
Mr.  Dixon.  But  the  unlucky  thing  is  that  this  poetical  style  of 
Mr.  Dixon  quite  disables  us  from  the  sort  of  research  which  would 
be  needed  to  test  those  of  his  facts  which  do  not  show  themselves 
obviously  on  the  surface.  No  amount  of  metre  could  persuade  us 
that  Duchess  Mary  of  Burgundy  was  the  granddaughter  of  Duke 
Richard  of  York.  But  when  we  find  Lord  Surrey  and  Sir 
William  Boleyn  described  in  easy  flowing  lines  as  standing  on 
each  side  of  the  princess's  mule,  we  really  do  not  care  to  look  in 
Hall  or  anywhere  else  to  see  if  it  really  was  so ;  we  should  as  soon 
think  of  looking  up  the  authorities  for  the  judicial  combat  of 
Marmion  and  of  De  Wilton.  Both  our  poets  carry  us  off  into  a 
region  which  we  are  used  to  see  peopled  with  historical  names, 
but  where  we  do  not  search  too  minutely  into  the  historical 
character  of  their  actions.  But  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
point  of  difference.  Scott  and  Southey  alike  give  us  at  the  end 
of  their  volumes  a  mass  of  curious  and  miscellaneous  matter 
which  we  have  known  some  people  of  perverse  taste  prefer  to  the 
poems  themselves.  Mr.  Dixon,  when  he  comes  down  from  his 
metrical  flight,  gives  us  nothing  but  dry  references  to  books  and 
MSS.  which  are  hard  to  come  at,  and  to  his  own  Note-Book  which 
is  hardest  to  come  at  of  all. 

We  cannot  honestly  say  that  we  wish  Mr.  Dixon  to  go  on  any 
further  with  his  History  of  Two  Queens.  We  have  no  pleasure  in 
hearing  Arthur  called  over  and  over  again,  not  Prince  of  W.ales, 
but  "  Prince  of  Camelot."  We  see  no  wit  or  wisdom  in  repeating 
the  words  "  moping  widow  "  and  "  child  of  sin  "  over  and  over 
again  in  two  or  three  pages.  Some  people,  we  suppose,  like  such 
tricks ;  we  do  not.  Still,  in  consideration  of  Mr.  Dixon's  manifest 
strivings  to  behave  better  than  before,  we  will  promise  him  thus 
much.  If  he  will  write  his  next  volume  in  prose — and  we  will 
define  prose  to  be  where  wo  cannot  find  more  than  two  ten-syllable 
iines,and  those  not  consecutive,  in  each  page — and  if  he  will  make 
his  references  even  as  little  unsatisfactory  as  Mr.  Froude's,  we  will 
teview  such  a  volume  seriously  as  an  historical  work. 


ETUUSCAN  INSCRIPTIONS.' 

LORD  CRAWFORD  has  convinced  liimsolf  tlint  the  language 
of  the  ancient  Etruscans  was  a  High-Dutch  dialect,  and  that 
with  this  key  we  may  decipher  the  strange  inscriptions  which 
have  hitherto  baflied  philologists.  Wo  may  say  at  once  that  his 
conviction  and  his  interpretations,  although  many  of  these  may 
lie  open  to  serious  objections,  cannot  bo  dismissed  with  contempt. 
The  laat  hundred  yeiirs  have  been  marked  by  many  marvellous 
philological  discoveries,  of  which  somo  have  stood  the  test  of 
criticiam,  while  others  have  gone  their  way  into  the  limbo  of  ab- 
surdities. The  monuments  of  Darius  and  Tiglathpileaor  have 
boon  read  with  a  success,  and  a  general  harmony  among  in- 
terpreters, wliich  leave  no  doubt  of  the  soundness  of  the  re- 
sult; and  the  fact  that  Egyptian  liieroglypliics  have  beo)i  nindo 
to  yield  up  their  secret.s  is  no  longer  questioned  even  by  those 

•  Etruican  Inner ij)ti(inn  AnnliiHid,  Tnttmluli  fl,  ami  Oimmoiltd  upon.  Ily 
Ali-x.  Eorl  of  Crawlord  and  llalcui riii,  Lord  Lindsay,  &c.  London  :  John 
Munay.   iii73.  , 


who  hold  that  these  hieroglyphics  furnish  very  little  history 

and  no  definite  chronology.  But,  whether  in  the  case  of  the 
Persian  or  of  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  inscriptions,  the  method 
followed  has  been  the  same.  This  method  is  hedged  in  by  the 
rules  which  an  examination  of  the  growth  of  language  has  imposed 
on  comparative  philologists;  and  discoveries  which  have  been 
brought  about  in  defiance  of  this  method  have  been  met  by  strong 
suspicion  or  dismissed  as  absurd.  The  results  of  Assyrian  explora- 
tions have  been  received  with  confidence,  not  only  because  the  in- 
scriptions have  been  shown  to  be  written  in  a  coherent  language 
whose  grammatical  structure  has  been  thoroughly  analysed  and 
compared  with  that  of  other  kindred  dialects,  but  because  they 
yield  intelligible  statements,  many  of  which  are  abundantly 
borne  out  by  writers  belonging  to  other  countries,  and  not  a 
few  of  which  furnish  precisely  those  contradictions  to  the  versions 
of  foreign  writers  which  we  should  expect  to  find  in  them. 
When,  therefore,  an  attempt  was  made  to  prove  that  the  inscrip- 
tions of  Sennacherib  and  his  fathers  were  pure  Arabic,  and  that 
they  resolved  themselves  into  incoherent  ravings  and  howling  in- 
cantations to  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  other  gods — and  this  too 
only  by  dint  of  leaving  a  good  deal  of  matter  untranslated — the 
effort  simply  raised  a  smile,  and  it  was  felt  that  Sir  Comewall 
Lewis's  reading  of  "  Hey  Diddle-diddle,  the  Cat  and  the  Fiddle  " 
into  old  Umbrian  was  a  better  and  a  more  successful  joke.  In  his 
hands  the  old  English  nursery  rhyme  became  an  excellent  votive 
inscription ;  the  deliberate  absurdity  of  the  thing  lying  only  in  the 
arbitrary  assumption  that  the  Umbrian  might  be  read  off'  into 
English,  or  English  into  Umbrian.  If  solid  grounds  could  be 
adduced  for  believing  that  the  method  here  followed  was  not  arbi- 
trary— in  other  words,  that  the  translator  went  upon  no  mere 
assumption — the  process  and  its  results  would  both  cease  to  be 
absurd.  But  we  have  had  so  much  of  random  guesswork  of  the 
wildest  kind  that  a  feeling  of  impatience  on  being  brought  face 
to  face  with  fresh  wonders  may  well  be  forgiven.  The  burnt  child 
dreads  the  fire ;  and  we  may  shrink  from  experiments  which  give 
the  Phrygian  dav  or  dam  as  the  mother  of  our  dame,  and 
which  find  in  the  Assyrian  Nergal  a  compound  of  the  Greek  aner 
and  the  Hamitic  gula.  The  mischief  of  this  lawless  license  is 
not  confined  to  the  jumbling  of  words  from  languages  no  more 
akin  to  each  other  than  English  and  Tahitian ;  and  the  authors  of 
these  random  guesses  are  responsible  for  the  historical  and  theo- 
logical speculations  which  their  unwary  victims  have  based  upon 
them. 

Lord  Crawford  is  not  to  be  classed  with  men  of  this  school. 
However  defective  may  be  his  method,  and  however  uncertain 
his  results  in  some  or  in  many  cases,  however  sure  we  may  feel 
that  not  a  few  of  his  interpretations  must  be  rejected  as 
groundless,  he  is  aware  that  the  attempt  to  decipher  writings 
in  any  language  is  absurd  unless  we  have  good  reasons  for 
believing  that  we  can  trace  the  affinity  of  that  language  to 
some  other  known  dialect.  If,  then,  he  starts  with  the  as- 
sumption that  the  old  Etruscan  was  a  High-German  dialect, 
he  has  at  the  least  shown  that  this  assumption  is  not  arbitrary. 
No  one  probably  now  looks  on  the  old  fancy  that  the  Tyrrhenians 
came  from  Lydia  as  worth  a  thought,  and  no  one  probably  is  less 
confident  in  the  likelihood,  at  least,  of  Niebuhr's  conclusions 
respecting  their  origin.  In  the  facts  that  the  Rsetian  speech  was 
closely  cognate  with  the  Etruscan,  and  that  the  Etruscan  cantons 
had,  in  earlier  times  than  that  in  which  we  become  historically 
acquainted  with  them,  extended  to  the  north  of  the  Po,  and  even 
into  the  mountains,  we  have  a  full  justification  for  tracing  their 
course  from  the  North  sind  not  from  the  South.  This  conclusion 
Niebuhr  adopted  without  hesitation ;  nor  have  the  speculations  of 
philologists,  even  when  they  ditler  most  widely  from  each  other, 
advanced  anything  to  shake  it.  That  the  old  Etruscan  lan- 
guage belonged  to  the  class  of  Indo-European  dialects  has 
been  admitted  by  all.  In  Dr.  Prichard's  belief  nothing  more 
could  be  regarded  as  "  tolerably  well  established."  Dr.  Donaldson 
held  it  to  be  "  in  part  a  Pelasgian  idiom,  more  or  less  corrupted 
and  deformed  by  contact  with  the  Umbrian,  and  in  part  a  relic  of 
the  oldest  Low-German  or  Scandinavian  dialects."  Differing 
from  him  in  seeking  a  clue  through  tlie  labyrinth  in  High  rather 
than  in  Low  German  forms.  Lord  Crawford  does  not  stand  alone; 
and  all  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  test  the  soundness  and  value 
of  his  results.  Of  their  general  correctness  he  feels  no  doubt ; 
indeed  doubt  would  have  been  a  conclusive  reason  for  not  putting 
them  forth  to  the  world.  But  while  ho  is  prepared  for  the  rejec- 
tion of  much,  ho  thinks  that  from  the  amount  of  work  already 
done  "  some  views  may  bo  formed  as  to  the  course  which  inquiry 
will  take  in  these  directions."  Ho  admits  candidly  at  starting  that 
to  some  extent  the  searchmust  beempirical.  TheEtruscan  bilingual 
inscriptions  have  yielded  no  Rosetta  stone  in  which  the  two  texts 
give  the  exact  equivalent  in  the  two  languages.  With  one 
solitary  exception,  "  the  whole  of  them  put  together  only  furnish 
one  single  positive  Latin  equivalent  for  an  JOtruscan  word  other 
than  a  proper  name."  But  if  Jjord  Crawford's  speculations  may 
at  all  bo  trusted,  the  method  by  which  proper  names  were  trans- 
lated gives  some  results  conlirining  his  tlieory.  One  of  these 
inscriptions  exliibita  the  Latin  Q.  Folnius  Pom.  Fuscus  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  Etruscan  /l';ichi'plialni;ulches  Kiarthialisa,  the 
latter  word  being  a  mi'tronymic,  not  a  patronymic.  Hero  the 
pnenomen  (^uinctus  answers  to  the  ICtruscan  ylOlcho,  while  for 
the  cognomen  Pom.,  whatever  this  nniy  be,  the  J'ltruscan  has  no 
corresponding  word.  Lord  Crawford,  holding  that  (iuinctius  or 
(iuinctus  may  be  compared  with  Fabius,  Jjenlulu.s,  and  many 
other  liouiaii  numus  tukou  from  fruits  or  vujjulubios;  looks  for 
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analogies  to  ^Iche  in  Teutonic  dialects,  and  finds  it  in  the 
German  quette  or  quince.  The  rest  we  must  give  in  his  own 
words : — 

Quett-isch  would  be  "of  or  belonging  to  a  quince."  Tand  Z  are  inter- 
changeable letters  ;  and  thus  quel-  would  become  quel-,  and  quettiscli  quel- 
lisch.  But  there  is  a  constant  tendency  in  Teutonic  words  which  begin  with 
q  to  drop  that  letter,  as,  e.g.  in  quas,  which  we  have  already  shown  to  be  the 
old  form  of  feast,  and  in  quell,  "fons,"  the  English  tvell.  Our  original 
Quettisch  thus  becomes  Uellisch,  that  is,  in  Etruscan  ^l-ch,  or  more  properly 
.ilL-scH-,  the  Etruscan  t  having,  I  have  suggested  and  1  think  shown,  the 
force  of  sch.  On  the  other  hand,  the  genius  of  the  Latin  dialect  was  less 
ready  to  part  with  the  initial  q,  as  we  see  in  the  retention  of  "  quatuor," 
"  quinque,"  "  quis,"  as  compared  with  the  Celto-Gallic  and  Teutonic  pater, 
'•  four,"  the  Greek  and  Italic  ireVre,  "live,"  and  innumerable  similar  words  ; 
and  thus  Quinctius  survives ;  or,  in  other  words,  Quinctius  is  simply  the 
original  quette,  juenie,  with  the  n  inserted  for  euphony  (p.  69). 

We  will  but  note  here  the  seeming  haste  of  Lord  Crawford  to  put 
down  as  directly  Teutonic  words  which  may  have  been  received 
through  Latin  from  the  common  source  both  of  Latin  and  Teutonic. 
Feast  and  festival  have  an  ecclesiastical  look ;  and  a  more  obvious 
analogy  for  quas  might  be  found  in  the  old  English  waes-hail  or 
wassail.  The  mysterious  Pom.  in  this  inscription  Lord  Crawford, 
without  pretending  to  determine  its  developed  form,  refers  to 
the  Pomum  Cydonium,  Kvcwvia,  or  quince.  That  Kiarthiulisa 
answers  to  the  cognomen  Fuscus  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Lord 
Crawford,  asserting  that  th  is  a  softened  form  of  z,  finds  the 
Teutonic  equivalent  of  Kiarthi  in  Suuarz,  Swarz,  Swart,  swarthy. 
In  another  inscription  the  Latin  Jviger  translates  the  Etruscan 
Thapimal;  and  here  again  the  th,  as  equivalent  to  z,  leads 
Lord  Crawford  to  connect  the  word  with  the  German  zauher 
and  the  Greek  zopheros.  In  the  same  way  the  Latin  violens  is 
written  on  an  inscription  at  Perugia  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
Etruscan  Kahatial,  in  which  Lord  Crawford  discerns  the  modern 
German  heftig,  the  older  haftig,  derived  from  the  same  root  as  the 
Etruscan  capys,  yv^',  a  hawk,  and  Jiahen,  "  cap-ere,"  to  seize. 
He  is  not  even  deterred  by  the  mysterious  phrase  icoyS  o^iiraS, 
by  which  the  worshippers  were  dismissed  at  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  and  which  some  have  identified  with  the  not  more 
intelligible  form  Cansha  om  Pachsa,  with  which  the  Brahmins 
close  their  religious  services.  For  Lord  Crawford  these  words 
have  no  mystery  at  all,  and  represent  simply  Gaiig  zu  amhachs 
or  zumbachs,  "  Go  to  your  (practical)  duties,"  "  Go  about  your 
business."  On  such  ground  as  this  there  is  need  of  wary  walk- 
ing, and  we  move  among  pitfalls  as  we  foUow  his  remarks 
on  the  correspondence  between  the  Latin  names  Caius  and  Caia 
and  the  Etruscan  Vele.  That  Caius  and  Caia  came  to  denote 
man  and  wife  is  proved  by  the  words  used  by  the  Roman  wife  on 
crossing  her  husband's  threshold  for  the  first  time — TJbi  tu  Caius, 
ego  Caia.  So  completely  had  the  origin  of  this  phrase  been  for- 
gotten that  Cicero  looked  upon  the  choice  of  the  name  as  a  mere 
accident,  like  that  which  introduced  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe 
into  English  law  courts.  Some  woman  named  Caia  was  the 
first,  or  among  the  first,  who  had  been  married  by  coemptio ; 
and  her  name  being  found  in  old  records  by  later  writers 
led  them  to  suppose  that  all  women  married  by  coemptio  were 
called  Caia  or  Gaia.  Lord  Crawford  thinks  that  there  must  be 
something  more  in  it  when  we  trace  the  name  through  Umbrian, 
Volscian,  and  Oscan,  as  well  as  Latin  dialects,  and  when  we 
find  that  Gaia  in  Greek  is  the  earth  as  the  universal  mother, 
Caius  and  Caia  being  thus  the  active  and  passive  agents  in  repro- 
duction, and  thus  rendering  it  not  unlikely  that  the  Etruscan  vele 
is  cognate  with  the  Teutonic  bull.  But  it  would  be  satisfactory  to 
have  some  decent  warrant  for  going  oft'  to  the  "  old  Egyptian  Ka-, 
signifying  '  husband,  male,'  "  or  to  the  Semitic  Baal  for  Vele. 
Here,  as  for  qvas  and  wassail,  we  have  a  nearer  source  in  the  root 
which  has  furnished  the  large  family  of  words,  including  genus, 
kind,  kin,  king,  and  queen. 

As  a  last  instance  we  may  take  the  process  by  which  the 
name  Otacilius,  as  translating  the  Etruscan  Unata,  is  connected 
with  the  Greek  and  the  Teutonic  wind  gods.  In  Unata  Lord 
Crawford  sees  another  form  of  the  Etruscan  Andas,  interpreted 
Boreas  by  Hesychius,  of  Antee,  which  Hesychius  assigns  as 
the  Etruscan  for  "  winds,"  as  well  as  of  Antar,  which  he 
interprets  by  atrof,  the  eagle.  In  the  first  two  words  Lord 
Crawford  sees  an  abraded  form  of  2vent,  ant,  and,  tvint,  wind,  the 
Latin  ventus,  the  first  syllable  in  Otacilius  representing  the  same 
word,  while  -acil  points  to  the  Latin  aquila,  the  vogel,  fowl  or 
bird  per  exeellentiam,  and  to  Aquilo ;  which  at  once  brings  Lord 
Crawford  to  Boreas,  and  plunges  him  into  venturesome  speculations 
on  the  mythology  of  the  Edda,  in  which  the  giant  Hraes-velgr  is 
spoken  01  as  living  far  in  the  North,  the  wind  being  produced  by 
the  shaking  of  his  eagle  wings.  Hraes-velgr,  he  thinks — but  he 
does  not  commit  himself  to  the  assertion — may  be  a  Scandinavian 
form  of  Boreas-fy]g,  and  thus  equivalent  to  Boreas,  the  messenger, 
and  he  is  of  opinion  that  'Or-  ukiK-  may  be  ultimately  resolvable 
into  this  compound  name : — 

This  inference  [he  nrgcsj  is  palpably  supported  by  the  facts  that,  by  an 
ancient  tradition,  theOtacihi  derived  their  origin  from  Dacia,  that  is,  Thrace 
— that  Boreas  lived,  according  to  mythological  legend,  in  Thrace,  and  that 
"Hra«i"in  Hraes-velgr  is  ctj  inologically  the  same  as  Thrax  and  Thrace 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Ijoreas  on  the  other — the  Geta;,  moreover,  being  proto- 
Goths  or  .Jiituns — the  .Juthungi  being  evidently  one  of  their  divisions — 
of  the  precise  breed  of  Hraes-velgr. 

We  have  allowed  Lord  Crawford  to  speak  for  himself,  and 
although  our  judgment  generally  must  be  reserved,  he  has  at  least 
a  claim  to  a  fair  hearing.  Language,  he  admits,  has  not  been  his 
special  study,  and  his  object  has  been  not  to  interpret  these  in- 


scriptions for  their  own  sake,  but  to  ascertain  what  the  language 
is  in  which  they  are  written,  and  to  apply  the  argument  thence 
arising  to  the  solution  of  the  question  "  Who  were  the  Etruscans  ?" 
Possibly,  at  a  time  when  we  have  the  promise  of  a  work  on  the 
subject  by  one  who  has  made  language  his  special  study.  Lord 
Crawford  might  have  done  more  wisely  in  keeping  back  his  own 
volume.  But,  as  he  has  put  it  before  the  world,  it  would  be  unjust 
to  withhold  our  opinion  that  his  toil  has  not  been  altogether 
wasted,  and  that  he  has  done  good  service  by  his  attempts  to 
break  ground  in  a  field  on  which  more  labour  must  be  spent  here- 
after. 


SQUIRE  SILGHESTER'S  WHIM.* 

ONE  of  the  characters  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  latest  novel  attributes 
the  vigour  of  the  English  upper  classes  to  their  abstinence 
from  books,  combined  with  their  out-of-door  habits  of  life.  Mr. 
Mortimer  Collins,  or  at  least  Mr.  Collins's  Squire  Silchester, 
pushes  the  theory  a  step  further,  and  argues  that,  while  it  is 
certainly  well  to  read  very  little,  perfect  safety  lies  only  in  not 
knowing  how  to  read  or  write  at  all.  The  Squire  brings  up  his 
son  and  daughter  on  this  principle.  When  the  girl  was  twenty 
and  the  boy  nineteen  they  had  never  opened  a  book.  Their 
father  undertook  their  education,  and  told  them  in  rhyme  every- 
thing he  thought  it  necessary  they  should  know.  The  result,  we 
are  assui-ed,  was  that  they  possessed  a  great  deal  more  of  all  the 
best  kinds  of  knowledge  than  most  young  people  of  their  age,  and 
especially  they  knew  how  to  commune  with  Nature  (capital  N 
of  course).  These  studies,  it  seems,  frequently  led  Silvia  to  the 
tops  of  the  highest  oaks  in  her  father's  woods.  The  first  part  of 
the  story  is  full  of  denunciations  of  the  alphabet  and  that 
"  scoundrel  Cadmus,"  and  all  the  mischief  and  misery  that  come 
from  reading  and  writing;  and  we  naturally  expect  that  the 
succeeding  chapters  will  show  the  admirable  results  of  the  Squire's 
plan.  We  are  surprised  and  disappointed  to  find  that  when  the 
young  Silchesters  grow  up  they  are  very  like  other  people,  except 
that  they  talk  rather  more  nonsense  and  are  distressingly  prig- 
gish. Silvia  has  spent  her  youth  on  the  tops  of  the  oaks, 
as  far  as  we  can  see,  to  very  little  purpose,  and  she  gives 
up  her  taste  for  climbing  as  her  petticoats  lengthen.  As  for 
Silvester,  he  turns  out  not  only  a  prig,  but  a  poetaster,  a  writer 
of  verses  of  the  genuine  Keepsake  and  Book  of  Beauty  style,  and 
of  these  Mr.  Collins  inflicts  on  the  reader  rather  too  many  ex- 
amples. "  What  perplexed  our  young  poet  at  first  was  absolute 
ignorance  of  the  art  of  writing  " ;  but  this  was  an  obstacle  which 
a  sharp  memory  enabled  him  to  overcome,  and  afterwards  he 
learned  writing  on  his  own  account.  If  Mr.  Collins  had  depicted 
the  weak-minded  youngster  as  having  been  saved  from  the  mis- 
fortune of  proclaiming  his  imbecility  in  wishy-washy  verses,  he 
would  have  furnished  at  least  one  good  argument  in  favour  of 
striking  out  reading  and  writing  from  the  ordinary  coui'se  of 
elementary  education.  Possibly  if  Silvester  had  been  taught  his 
letters  in  the  ordinary  way  as  a  child,  he  would  have  worked  off 
his  yeasty  sentiment  at  school.  It  is  said  that  a  novelist's  crea- 
tions occasionally  exercise  a  strange  fascination  over  his  own  mind, 
and  one  is  led  to  suspect  something  of  this  kind  here.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if  Silvester  had  seized  Mr.  Collins's  pen  and 
written  the  book  for  him ;  there  is  a  tone  of  boyish  greenness 
and  pretentious,  inflated  sentiment,  big  talk,  and  small  ideas  run- 
ning through  it  all.  When  we  say  boyish,  we  mean  something  of 
course  very  different  from  the  fresh  boyishness  of  the  genuine 
schoolboy — which  in  its  way  is  quite  natural,  and,  we  may  even 
say,  manly  ;  we  mean  rather  the  boyishness  of  settled  unripeness 
and  hopeless  immaturity;  the  boyishness  of  the  man  who  has 
grown  in  years,  but  not  in  manhood.  Both  Silvester  and  the  author 
break  out  into  rhyme  on  the  slightest  provocation,  or  rather  on  no 
provocation  at  all,  and  their  verses  are  wonderfully  alike  in  glib 
mechanical  dexterity,  and  borrowed  or  reflected  commonplace. 
The  verses  which  are  used  to  swell  the  volume  have  for  the 
most  part  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  story ;  but,  after  all, 
verses  which  are  printed  as  verses  carry  their  warning  with 
them,  and  a  very  little  taste  of  Silvester's  puts  us  on  our  guard 
against  them.  But  it  is  hardly  fair  to  entrap  the  unwary  reader 
by  verses  disguised  as  prose,  as  in  the  following  passage — a  young 
lady's  soliloquy : — 

Oh,  if  I  only  knew  how  to  tell  whether  a  man  was  true — how  to  tell 
whether  his  brilliant  bravery  had  any  kin  at  all  with  knavery — how  to  find 
his  measure  of  mind  beneath  the  handsome  corporeal  rind  !  I  am  ready  to 
love  to  my  uttermost  breath,  and  to  give  my  love  to  the  verge  of  death.  But 
he  whom  1  love  must  be  true,  or  I  shall  leave  him  alone  in  his  filth — and  die. 
Better  any  death  than  to  bear  the  curse  of  a  scoundrel  husband.  It  were  not 
worse  to  be  a  slave  without  chance  of  egress— a  frightfully  flogged  and 
scarified  negress. 

With  more  of  the  same  stutf  to  match.  In  order  to  eke  out  the 
three  volumes  we  have  not  only  scraps  of  namby-pamby  verae, 
but  old  legends,  dull  dissertations  on  the  elements  of  poetry,  on 
the  relations  between  the  sexes,  on  the  best  form  of  government, 
drainage,  the  poor-laws,  and  even — of  all  things  in  the  world — "  a 
digi'ession  as  to  diplomacy  with  America." 

The  story,  as  far  as  there  is  any  story,  would  fill,  we  should  say, 
pretty  nearly  one  of  the  three  volumes  into  which  the  work  has 
been  painfully— we  are  thinking  of  the  reader— spun.  If  Mr, 
Collins  had  put  what  there  is  of  it  into  a  single  volume,  there 
would  have  been  less  reason  to  complain,  but  it  is  rather  hard 

•  Squire  Silchcster's  iVhim.  By  Mortimer  Collins.  London:  Kinif 
&Co.  1873. 
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that  people  should  be  deluded  into  wading  through  all  this  flabby 
leading-article  and  still  more  flabby  verse  under  the  pretence 
that  it  is  part  of  a  story.  Mr.  Collins  should  take  a  hint  from 
the  honest  milkman,  and  give  his  milk  and  his  water  in  separate 
jugs.  Of  the  story  itself  we  cannot  presume  to  say  anything  in 
the  way  of  criticism.  It  is  just  one  of  those  things  which  defy, 
or  at  least  elude,  criticism.  We  must  content  ourselves  with 
trying  to  give  a  faint  idea  of  it.  The  Silchesters  are  a  very 
old  family,  and  Devonshire  to  the  backbone.  Silvester's  grand- 
father, disappointed  in  love,  waited  till  the  sweetheart  who  threw 
him  over  had  a  daughter  marriageable,  and  then  married  the 
daughter.  Silvester's  father  saw  a  young  lady  one  night  at  the 
theatre,  proposed  to  her  next  day,  and  was  accepted.  Silvester 
himself  went  out  one  day  for  a  walk.  In  a  lane  he  met  a 
young  lady,  Miss  Louisa  Osyth  St.  Osyth,  the  rector's  niece. 
He  had  never  seen  her  before ;  but  she  looked  a  very  nice  girl, 
and  so  he  said  (quite  in  the  good  old  Devonshire  vray)  : — 

Silvester. — "  Marry  me  ?" 
Louisa. — "  To-day  ?  " 

Silvester. — "  Not  necessarily ;  but  wlien  a  girl  has  said  yes,  she  is  married. 
Tou  are  my  wife  from  this  moment,  Louisa,  if  you  say  yes." 

Louisa. — "  I  say  3'es,  my  dear  love    .   .    .    and  I  am  yours  always." 

And  presently  Silvester  goes  off  into  a  gabble  of  verses,  quite  in 
the  style  of  bonbon  mottoes. 

Miss  St.  Osyth  is  described  as  "  very  High  Church  and  very 
learned."  She  was  a  tirst-rate  geometrician  and  algebraist,  read 
Greek  and  wrote  Latin,  and  composed  her  uncle's  sermons  for 
him,  Silvia,  Silvester's  sister,  was  "  a  sumptuous  young  creature 
with  fair  hair,  dog-violet  eyes,  straight  Greek  nose,  and  much 
magnificence  of  curve."  One  day  there  arrives  at  the  Devonshire 
village  by  the  sea  a  little  undecked  boat  with  a  lateen  sail.  A 
stalwart  young  fellow,  with  bronzed  face,  jet  black  hair,  and  a 
pair  of  pistols  and  sharp  long  stiletto  without  a  sheath  in  his 
belt,  steps  on  shore.  On  board  the  boat,  and  chained  to  it,  is  a 
panther,  which  keeps  guard  over  a  chest  of  gold  aud  jewels, 
the  stranger's  travelling  treasury.  From  a  pouch  in  his  belt  he 
produces  a  rough  diamond,  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and 
a  nugget  of  gold  that  might  weigh  a  dozen  pounds.  His  pockets 
are  full,  as  he  incidentally  observes,  of  precious  stones,  in  case  he 
should  run  short  of  change.  This  interesting  young  man  falls  in 
love  with  the  two  girls  and  resolves  to  carry  them  oS',  either  one 
after  the  other  or  both  at  once.  "  He  thought  of  islands  in 
the  Greek  seas  that  he  remembered,  where  it  would  be  Elysium 
to  live  with  a  woman  till  you  tired  of  her.  What  then  ?  Leave 
her  to  chance  or  sell  her  as  a  slave."  Thus  the  nice  young  man 
meditated  over  a  pipe  of  honeydew.  He  seizes  Louisa  first,  puts 
her  in  his  skis'  and  makes  for  an  island,  which  he  has  hired  for  his 
purposes,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  coast.  She  escapes,  with  the 
aid  of  an  old  Highlander.  Next,  he  disguises  himself  as  a  mission- 
ary, lives  in  a  secluded  tower,  and  makes  a  haul  of  both  girls,  who 
have  fallen  into  a  pool  close  by  and  have  come  to  the  tower  to  get 
themselves  dried.  He  puts  Louisa  into  one  of  the  cellars  and 
chains  her  to  a  staple  in  the  wall,  and  meanwhile  Silvia  walks 
home  in  her  sleep — only  a  mile  or  two — clothed  simply  in  a  blanket. 
An  alarm  is  raised,  and  Louisa  is  again  rescued.  Another 
time  Nugent — for  that  is  the  villain's  name — reappears  dressed 
as  an  old  gipsy,  is  again  foiled,  goes  away  to  Jersey,  and 
hires  a  man  with  a  balloon  to  fly  away  with  one  of  the  girls. 
But  the  balloon  is  destroyed  in  a  storm,  and  Nugent  can  now 
think  of  nothing  else  than  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a  band 
of  navvies  who  have  been  sent  down  to  survey  the  Silchester 
country  with  a  view  to  a  new  railway,  and  besieging  the  Squire's 
house  by  night.  At  last  he  is  caught  aud  locked  up  in  a  lunatic 
asylum  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  We  feel,  however,  that  we  have 
given  a  very  feeble  idea  of  the  complicated  villany  aud  startling 
incident  of  this  thrilling  romance,  which  is  certainly  quite  equal, 
if  the  poetrj',  philosophy  and  other  jargon  were  left  out,  to  any- 
thing we  ever  recollect  having  read  in  penny  numbers  when  a  boy. 

In  epigram  Mr.  Collins  is  almost  as  strong  as  in  incident.  Here 
are  some  samples: — "  Trees  talk."  "  There  are  cats  and  dogs  among 
men  and  women."  "  Curiosity,  like  Comedy,  lives  in  villages." 
"  The  pulex  is  not  named  in  genteel  society."  "  The  perfect  lady 
is  the  difllculty  of  description."  "  The  sort  of  woman  whom  it  is 
my  desire  to  describe  is  confoundedly  indescribable.  Pretty  ? 
Perhaps.  Witty?  Uathcr.  Dreamy?  Drat  it.  Sweetheartish ? 
Yes,  thank  you."  Wo  learn  incidentally  that  as  a  rule  the  author 
is  to  bo  found  in  bod  between  2  a.m.  and  8  A.m.,  though  sometimes 
in  cold  weather  ho  takes  another  horn-  or  two  in  the  morning,  and 
that  "  when  ho  hears  a  man  swear  at  a  servant,  his  reU,cction  is — 
'You  won't  dine  with  me.'"  Ono  of  those  days,  should  the 
Good  I'emplars  and  l'(!rniissivo  Prohibitory  people  get  the  upper 
hand,  these  volumes  will  possess  a  curious  historical  value,  as  a 
record  of  tlic  ob.'<ol(;t(!  drinking  customs  of  tho  country,  or  at  least 
of  Devonshire.  The  l)Ook  reads  like  a  continued  carouse,  and  may 
bo  described  as  a  romance  of  chronic  alcoholism.  Nothing  over 
happens  without  a  drink.  Tliero  seem  to  bo  always  glasses  on 
tho  table,  and  corks  popping,  and  a  strong  odour  of  liquor  and 
tobucco-Htnoke.  J'wcry  incident  lias  its  nppiopriiite  boverage,  and 
at  intervals  Iju.'-iness  is  com])lete)ysusp(  n(lc(l  I'oi  a  bigdiiidi  alirouiul. 
There  is  a  doctor  in  the  book  "who  in.si.its  that '•  brandy  should 
always  bo  carried  in  tho  pocket."  Wh(;n  the  rector  is  in  trouble 
about  his  niece  ha  is  "dosed  with  brandy"  and  goes  lionio 
conHoled,  When  Louisa  is  on  tho  villain's  island  siio  lias  a 
lobHter  and  pint  of  still  hock  for  luncheon,  and  afterwards 
Donald  plies  lier  with  (ileiilivat.  "  Wo  might  inauiigo  some 
MoBcUe  cup,"  «ays  gentle  Silvia,  in  ono  of  her  thirsty  moods;  and  j 


when  she'  and  Louisa  seek  shelter  at  the  tower,  she  remarks 
that  they  are  lucky  to  find  a  fire  and  "  something  to  drink." 
"  Getting  opposite  to  each  other  in  front  of  the  fire,  clad  extempo- 
raneously iu  blankets,  with  a  table  before  them,  on  which  was  a 
bottle  of  cognac,  and  a  kettle  singing  on  the  fire,  they  are  certainly 
not  to  be  pitied."  The  Squire,  we  are  told,  drank  brandy  and 
seltzer  with  his  pipe  in  the  library,  and  occasionally  Tokay  or 
Madeira  when  he  had  an  old  friend  with  him.  On  market-days 
he  had  a  glass  of  sherry  at  the  "  Silchester  Arms."  When  some 
old  manuscripts  are  going  to  be  read,  "  cool  liquids "  are 
ordered  up.  The  villain's  favourite  drink  is  cider  and  brandy, 
half-and-half,  but  when  disguised  as  a  missionary  he  has  "  pretty 
little  straw-coloured  pints  of  maraschino  about  him."  At  a  school- 
girls' party  the  author  lets  off  the  young  creatures  with  a  taste  of 
"  a  weak  preparation  of  alcohol."  In  the  second  volume  there  is 
an  arid  interval  iu  which  nobody  is  drinlring  anything,  and  Mr. 
Collins  has  to  look  up  a  couple  of  school-boys  and  a  drunken  voter 
and  send  them  together  to  a  pot-house.  The  boys  and  the  voter  have 
nothing  on  earth  to  do  with  the  story,  and  nothing  comes 
of  the  incident;  but  it  is  at  least  a  pretext  for  a  dram. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  book  there  are  strong  symptoms  of  dipso- 
mania. Even  the  ascetic  vicar  acquires  a  keen  appreciation  of 
Chablis  with  lobster  salad,  gets  quite  chimipy,  and  spouts 
Catullus.  The  company  have  a  hearty  mgal  at  i  o  p.m.  ;  then 
they  go  out  on  a  moonlight  adventure,  make  a  call,  and  have 
another  good  supper  of  lobster  and  rabbit,"  and  then  "  home  to 
breakfast.''  Another  night  they  polish  oft'  "a  quantity  of  cold 
beef,  aud — fortunate  find  ! — a  lobster  and  a  mighty  tankard  of 
old  ale,  singularly  soft  and  strangely  potent."  But  as  they  do  not 
go  to  bed  immediately,  they  are  soon  ready  for  "  a  splendid  piece  of 
bacon  and  no  end  of  eggs,"  with  another  "  mighty  draught  of  ale." 
There  are  some  passages  about  wedding  ceremonies  at  the  end 
that  might  certainly  have  been  written  by  Silvester  during  or 
after  one  of  these  heavy  nights. 


SYMONDS'S  RECORDS  OF  THE  ROCKS.* 

ME.  SYMONDS,  an  early  promoter  of  the  field-clubs  which 
are  now  so  popular  in  many  parts  of  England,  endeavours  in 
his  JRccords  of  the  HocJcs  to  interest  his  readers  rather  by  pleasant 
gossip  than  by  authoritative  teaching.  Indeed  it  is  rather  in  his 
general  character  as  a  pedestrian  guide  to  "amateurs  who,"  to 
quote  the  words  of  his  preface,  "  enjoy  passing  their  leisure 
hours  among  rocks,  old  castles,  old  authors,  and  the  wild  flowers 
of  strange  wayside  places,"  that  we  prefer  to  regard  Mr.  Symonds 
in  the  present  notice  of  his  book  ;  for  we  are  sure  that,  while  it 
will  serve  as  a  very  useful  itinerary  for  geologists  on  their 
rambles,  it  will  be  still  more  welcome  to  the  more  discursive 
naturalist  and  to  the  ordinary  tourist,  on  account  of  the  variety 
of  fields  over  which  it  conducts  him.  Leaving,  therefore,  to 
others  the  phenomena  of  denudation  upon  which  he  discourses  in 
the  Woolhope  Valley  and  elsewhere,  the  relative  influence  on 
highland  and  mountain  scenery  of  aqueous  action  aud  volcanic 
movements,  aud  the  problems  connected  with  glacial  erosion  which 
are  recurred  to  in  several  parts  of  the  volume  before  us,  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  taking  account  of  the  collateral  objects  of 
interest  which  environ  Mr.  Symonds's  path.  Whoever  avails 
himself  of  the  Itecords  of  the  Rocks  as  a  travelling  companion 
will  be  iu  no  danger  of  wasting  precious  time  by  the  way,  in  false 
starts  or  mistaken  routes.  The  writer  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  his  ground,  aud  spares  no  pains  to  give  his  readers  clear  and 
useful  information  on  all  sorts  of  subjects.  Suppose,  for  example, 
we  are  seized  with  a  desire  to  ascend  the  Lickey,  a  remarkable 
range  of  hills  to  the  north  of  the  town  of  Bromsgrove,  the 
Longuiynd  in  Sliropshire,  or  that  landmark  of  the  Herefordshire 
border  of  Gloucestershire  known  to  every  traveller  as  May  Hill — 
Mr.  Symonds  tells  us  not  only  the  most  convenient  route,  but  all 
that  it  is  desirable  to  glance  at  by  the  way.  Hero  is  a  description 
of  May  Hill,  which  will  atl'ord  a  fair  illustration  of  Mr.  Symonds's 
style,  aud  may  perhaps  recommend  the  ascent  to  tourists  who 
might  otherwise  be  disposed  to  tarry  at  its  base:  — 

Jlay  Hill,  which  gives  its  name  to  these  Upper  Llandovery  Tocksi,  is  a 
great  prolongation  of  the  axis  of  Silurian  strata  from  Woolliope  to  Purtou 
and  TortworUi,  across  the  Severn  into  Gloucestershire.  It  is  supposed  by 
some  to  take  it,s  name  from  Maia,  tlic  mother  of  Mercury,  whom  wo  now 
behold  in  the  heavens  as  one  ol'  the  Pleiades,  while  the  less  antiquarian 
mind  attiihutes  the  name  to  the  fact  that, on  Iklay-day  in  times  gone  by,  the 
good  folk  of  Uloiieester  danced  on  the  green  among  aud  around  the  lirs  that 
are  planted  on  its  summit.  Nowhere  in  this  part  of  Engl.and  is  there  11 
nobler  view.  To  the  north  rise  the  ancient  Jlalverns,  the  Silurian  roclis  of 
Ledbury  and  Woolhope  elolhed  with  wood,  .■oul  to  the  north-westward 
peep  out  in  the  distance  the  \Velsh  liills  of  Old  Ued  Sandstone,  with  here  and 
tliero  an  outlier  of  Carboniferous  rocks,  telling  the  history  of  denudation 
between  iioints  so  distant  as  the  Ten  Ccrng  C.ilcb,  near  CricUhowell,  and 
I  be  Clec  liills  in  Shropshire.  Westward  is  the  Forest  of  Dean,  with  its  Old 
Ked  base,  and  all  the  Carboniferous  series  on  its  .sunnnit ;  and  eastward  is 
the  Severn,  wandering  by  the  old  Norman  cities  of  Worcester,  Towke.sbury, 
and  (jloueester,  among  the  batlle-lields  of  centuries,  by  ancient  catlu  ilrals, 
abbeys,  and  churches,  until  it  expands  into  its  line  ostliary  ;  and  far  away 
to  the  south  we  see  its  glistening  waters  bordered  by  the  Cottcswold,  the 
Jlendip,  and  the  tiuanloek  Hills. 

This  is  a  very  good  cxomplo  of  the  sort  of  mixture  of  geology, 
niuhiuology,  and  local  geograpliy  which  Mr.  Symonds  provides  for 
his  readers,  and  they  can  choose  for  them.selves  whichever  aspect 

*  Jicmrih  of  llie  Rocki;  or,  Notes  on  the  Geology,  Natural  Jfislory,  and 
/InHtjuitir.i  nj  North  and  South  Wato,  Deron,  and  Citrnwiill.  By  thi^  liev. 
W.  S.  Symoiids,  Kector  of  I'cndock.  With  nuiiivrous  Illustrations.  Loudon : 
John  iilurray.  1872. 
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of  the  landscape  they  may  happen  to  prefer.  When  we  are  carried 
on  a  visit  to  the  beautiful  and  secluded  Abbey  of  Llanthony, 
Giraldus  Cambrensis  is  laid  under  contiibutioa  lor  its  origin  and 
history,  and  the  gossiping  old  Archdeacon  of  Brecon  is  cited  as 
affirming  that  the  stones  of  the  Black  Mountain  of  which  the 
structure  was  built  are  "  Parian  stones,"  susceptible  of  a  high 
polish — in  other  words,  free  stone  "  qui  et  libeii  vulgo  dicuntur." 
At  New  Radnor,  Leland  is  quoted  in  reference  to  a  ruin  supposed 
to  have  crowned  the  summit  of  the  Castle  Hill,  but  without  a 
vestige  or  token  left,  till  an  attempt  was  made  in  1863  to  dig 
foundations  there  for  the  "  Lewis  memorial."  These  exca- 
vations unbared,  it  would  seem,  the  very  "  piece  of  a  gate " 
which  Leland  says  "was  amendyd."  Certainly  not  until  Mr. 
Synioiids  imearthed  the  fact  would  modern  Kadnorians  have 
dreamed  what  the  same  topographer  records,  "  that  after  Owen 
Glyndour  won  the  castel,  he  took  a  threescore  men  that  had  the 
gnarde  of  the  castel,  and  caused  them  to  be  beheaded  on  the  brinke 
of  the  castel  yard,  and  that,  since,  a  certain  bloodeworth  groweth 
ther  wher  the  bloode  was  shed."  It  was  on  the  historic  ground 
of  Whittington  Castle,  near  Oswestry,  which  Guarine  de  Metz 
won  with  Peveril's  daughter  as  the  meed  of  prowess  in  the  tilt- 
yard  of  the  Castle  of  the  Peak,  that  it  first  occurred  to  Mr. 
Symonds  to  combine  his  geological  investigation  of  rocks  with 
some  account  of  the  buildings,  ecclesiastical  or  military,  which 
have  been  built  of  or  on  them.  This  combination  of  historical 
with  geological  lore  is  sometimes  turned  to  good  account. 
Notably  is  this  the  case  as  concerns  the  bearing  of  botany  on 
geology;  and,  in  a  kindred  fashion,  geology  explains  archasology 
and  legend  lore,  or  vice  versa.  Near  ^Merlin's  city,  Caermarthen, 
the  wizard,  so  legends  tell,  was  enticed  on  a  fine  summer's  day, 
when  the  birds  were  singing  and  the  butterflies  flitting,  by  another 
wily  fairy  Vivien,  into  a  cavern,  where  she  entombed  him  by  aid 
of  his  own  spells.  The  clue  to  the  whole  story  is,  it  seems,  the 
appearance  of  butterflies  (or  trilobites  tails)  in  the  "  Upper  Llan- 
deilo  "  rocks  of  Pensam  and  Mount  Pleasant. 

It  was  at  the  legend-haunted  Llandewi  Brevi,  near  Tregaron  in 
Cardiganshire,  that  St.  David's  preaching  to  the  bishops,  abbots, 
clergy,  and  laity  of  Wales  was  so  visibly  and  supernaturally 
sanctioned  "  that  a  snow  white  dove  descending  from  heaven,  sat 
upcn  his  shoulders ;  moreover,  the  earth  on  which  he  stood  raised 
itself  under  him  till  it  became  a  hill,"  on  which  indeed  its 
still  remaining  church  was  afterwards  built.  The  legend,  Mr. 
Symonds  surmises,  is  referable,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  fact  that  the 
site  is  a  volcanic  dyke  of  the  Caradoc  period ;  whilst  the  fable  of 
the  furrow  of  the  Banog  oxen,  which  in  St.  David's  day  trans- 
ported the  carcase  of  a  gigantic  beaver  from  the  same  place,  and  of 
one  of  which  the  horn  was  a  holy  relic  implicitly  believed  in  by 
the  Cambro-Briton,  is  clearly  due  to  the  preservation  there  of  a 
well-fossilized  portion  of  the  horn  of  "  Bos  primigenius."  The 
marvel  of  Marcley  Hill,  near  the  conflux  of  the  Lugg  and  Wye, 
in  Herefordshire,  changing  its  ancient  site,  and  going  of  its  own 
volition  a  slow  and  painful  three  days'  march  to  a  higher  station 
(a.d.  1575),  is  still  referred  by  the  gaping  rustic  to  an  earthquake 
at  the  Crucifixion.  The  undoubted  solution  is  a  landslip,  not 
singular  in  the  Upper  Ludlow  rocks  about  the  Woolhope  country. 
"The  cause  of  these  great  landslips  may  be  referred  to  the 
jointed  structure  of  the  rocks,  the  steepness  of  the  dip  of  the 
beds,  and  the  percolation  of  much  rain  down  the  joints."  The 
Buckstone,  near  Monmouth,  which  is  usually  called  Druidic,  is 
shown  to  be  one  of  many  cases  of  erratic  boulders  ;  and  the  legend 
in  North  Wales  "  that  from  Llandudno  to  Putfin  Island  was  dry 
land  within  the  human  epoch,"  has  its  germ  of  truth  in  the 
geologiail  doctrine  of  submergence.  These  instances,  it  is  true, 
are  rather  connected  with  legend  than  with  history,  but  there  is 
no  old  castle  of  which  Mr.  Symonds  does  not  tell  us  the  personal 
history  as  well  as  of  the  rock  out  of  which  it  is  raised  ;  and 
the  care  with  which  he  has  ransacked  Giraldus  and  LeLmd  and 
Camden  bespeaks  him  an  observer  of  catholic  instincts,  and  not  a 
homo  unius  libri. 

Mr.  Symonds  has  also  a  quick  eye  for  objects  of  botanical  interest, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  care  with  which  he  chronicles  the  finding 
of  the  exceedingly  rare  Draba  Aizoides  at^Pennard  Castle,  near 
Gower  Inn,  in  Glamorganshire,  and  the  Yellow  Wood  Anemone 
groiwing  wild  in  the  same  neighbourhood;  the  Tree  Mallow 
and  the  Arabis  stricta  in  the  scarce  accessible  clefts  of  the 
Staek  liocks,  in  Pembrokeshire,  and  the  rare  and  curious  flora  of 
the  Doward  and  Symonds  Yat  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Wye. 
The  mention  of  the  Arabis  stricta  and  the  Tree  Mallow  reminds 
us  of  a  stirring  personal  anecdote  of  the  author's,  in  reference  to 
the  perils  incident  to  the  pursuit  of  science  by  an  ardent  botanist 
or  ornithologist,  or  to  the  indulgence  of  the  irresistible  pastime 
of  stone-throwing  by  the  sight-seer  endowed  with  an  average 
amount  of  life  and  spirits : — 

There  is  a  danger  [writes  Mr.  Symonds  in  reference  to  egg-gathering  at 
the  Stacks]  which  may  as  weli  be  mentioned,  as  I  had  a  narrow  escape 
myself.  Lord  Cawdor  has  fortunatfly  forbidden  shooting  at  or  disturbing 
by  fire-arms  the  swarms  of  sea-fowl  which  frequent  the  coast  rocks,  or  no 
donbt  what  has  occurred  at  Puffin  Island,  near  Ueaumaris,  would  occur 
here,  and  the  birds  would  be  persecutwl,  mangled,  and  destroyed.  Still  it  is 
hardiy  possible  to  see  flocks  of  guillemots  and  puffins,  which  cover  the 
Stacks,  apparently  within  a  stone's  throw,  without  jerking  a  pebble  in  hopes 
of  persuading  the  multitudes,  which  are  there  sitting  and  screaming,  to  rise 
and  fly.  i  had  made  one  or  two  attempts  at  a  lon;^  and  strong  throw,  when 
my  fefct  slippefl,  and  I  had  a  heavy  fall  on  the  slippery  glass  with  my  feet 
over  the  precipice.  Only  a  week  afterwards  a  number  of  schoolboys  went 
from  Pembroke  U)  the  coast  for  a  holiday,  and  one  of  them,  in  tlirowing  a 
stone,  lost  hia  footing,  shot  over  the  rock,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces. 


Mr.  Symonds  is  so  lively  a  writer  and  so  pleasant  a  fellow- 
traveller,  on  paper  or  afoot,  that  we  hope  he  will  take  a  lesson, 
and  steel  himself  against  the  boyish  penchant  for  shying  stones, 
especially  in  such  perilous  places,  as  well  as  against  emulation  of 
adventurous  egg-collectors,  such  as  the  one  who 

sprang  across  a  chasm  which  would  have  puzzled  an  Anne  of  Geierstein, 
and  returned  in  a  few  moments  with  a  handful  of  lovely  rose-coloured 
blossoms  (of  the  Lavatora),  all  the  more  valuable  as  being  gathered  in  a 
truly  wild  locality. 

An  excellent  idea  of  such  habitats  of  a  wild  flora  may  bo 
gathered  from  the  frontispiece  and  the  illustration  facing  p.  342. 

The  botanical  contrast  between  the  wild  plants  ol:  Conway  and 
Llandudno,  and  the  favour  shown  to  diverse  vegetation  by 
limestone  rock  and  trap  rock  respectively,  is  well  worked  out  in 
p.  311;  and  we  are  introduced  to  the  haunts  of  the  Maiden  Pink 
at  Diganwj',  and  of  the  Pyrensean  "  Cotoneaster  vulgaris  "  on  the 
Great  Orme's Head.  Indeedin  allMr.  Symonds's  geol-ogical rambles, 
no  botanic  specimen  passes  unnoticed.  When  he  marks  the 
reindeer  lichen  side  by  side  with  the  Ling  in  Wyre  Forest,  in 
Worcestershire,  he  is  rapt  into  the  past,  and  chants  a  psean  over 
the  relics  of  an  alpine  and  sub-alpine  flora,  where  thousands  of 
years  ago  wandered  the  reindeer  and  the  mammoth  (386).  This 
is  part  of  the  romance,  so  to  speak,  of  geology,  akin  to  the 
accounts  of  the  bjone-caves,  the  submerged  forests,  above  all  to  the 
lignite  formations  of  the  vastly  remote  Miocene  period,  of 
which,  in  connexion  with  the  discoveries  of  numberless  sub- 
tropical plants  and  shrubs  fossilized  at  Bovey  Tracy  in  Devon- 
shire, our  author  has  an  excellent  summary  in  pp.  286-90. 
Nor  is  ichthj'ology  neglected.  Mr.  Symonds  has  an  in- 
terest, as  a  disciple  of  Isaac  Walton,  in  other  fish  besides 
palasozoic,  and  reverences  a  certain  St.  Cyric,*  connected  with 
Radnorshire,  as  much  for  his  traditional  introduction  of  very  fine 
trout  into  the  little  glacial  lake  of  the  Drygan  mountain,  which 
consists  of  Lower  Landovery  rock,  as  for  the  cure  which  resided  in 
his  staff  for  glandular  swellings.  This  saint,  by  the  way,  would 
have  been  warranted  to  know  a  samlet  when  he  took  it.  Mr, 
Symonds  also  has  something  to  say  about  the  peculiarly  white- 
scaled  trout  of  the  Bala  Lake,  called  the  Gwyniad  "  on  account 
of  its  colour  from  the  days  of  Camden.  Sir  William  Jardine 
regards  it  as  an  allied  species  of  the  genus  Coregonus.  A  tourist 
who  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  put  this  book  in  his  portmanteau 
when  exploring  the  districts  of  which  it  treats  wiU  certainly 
be  at  no  loss  for  interesting  and  valuable  local  information  of 
every  kind. 


HUGHES'S  MEMOIR  OF  A  BROTHER.* 

WE  think  it  fortunate  that  this  Memoir  was  not  "  meant 
originally  for  publication,"  but  was  written  solely  for  the 
sons  and  nephews  of  "  the  home-loving  country  gentleman " 
whose  life  is  here  briefly  given  us.  It  is  happy  that  it  is 
not  in  that  "very  different  form"  which  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes 
tells  us  "  it  would  have  taken  "  had  he  from  the  beginning  had 
his  thoughts  fixed  on  the  public.  There  are  in  every  generation 
a  few  men  whose  lives  are  matter  of  great  public  interest.  There 
are  still  more  who,  though  they  have  not  lived  in  the  full 
blaze  of  public  life,  have  yet  been  so  far  out  of  the  common 
run  that  it  would  not  be  an  idle  curiosity  which  should  lead 
us  to  ask  to  be  admitted  into  a  knowledge  of  their  histories. 
There  are,  besides  these,  men  who  may  be  counted,  not  by  the 
tens  or  by  the  hundreds,  but  by  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands, who  in  their  own  homes,  their  own  villages,  their  own 
worlds — that  small  circle  of  four  English  miles  diameter  or  there- 
abouts, as  Tristram  Shandy  defines  it — have  led  lives  so  good  and 
true  that  each  little  knot  of  mourners  would  fain  know  more  of 
the  history  of  one  who  in  their  thoughts  held  so  large  a  place. 
The  lives  of  such  men  are  always  worth  reading,  though  it  rarely 
happens  that  there  is  any  one  capable  of  writing  them.  If  indeed 
a  biographer  does  arise,  he  almost  always  falls  into  the  error  of 
treating  his  hero  as  tlie  frog  in  the  fable  treated  herself.  He 
swells  out  his  homely  virtues  till  they  become  offensive  by  their, 
extravagance,  and,  while  demanding  that  we  shall  see  in  the  man 
whose  life  he  writes  a  miraculous  draught  of  all  the  great  quali- 
ties that  are  to  be  found  in  the  boundless  main  of  human  nature,  he 
forgets  that  he  forces  us  to  ask  how  it  happens  that  a  man  so  great 
has  done  so  little.  If  a  man's  goodness  and  greatness  were 
known  only  to  his  own  home,  let  their  story  be  written  for  his 
own  home.  If  they  took  in  a  wider  range,  and  filled  with 
love  and  admiration  a  village  or  a  township,  let  their  story  be 
written  for  the  village  and  the  township.  If,  again,  a  man's  good 
life,  though  known  to  few,  yet  ranged  beyond  his  little  local  world, 
<ind  showed  itself  in  ditt'erent  forms  to  what  is  called  a  wide 
circle  of  friends,  then  let  it  be  told,  though  with  all  moderation 
and  quietness,  yet  from  a  more  general  point  of  view.  Such 
lives,  though  written,  or  rather  perhaps  because  written,  for  the 
few,  would  be  full  of  interest  for  the  many.  Pictures  of  lives, 
however  homely,  so  long  as  they  are  faithfully  done  and  are  free 
from  afiectation,  whether  they  are  on  canvas  or  in  type,  are  sure 
to  be  studied  with  eager  attention. 

We  are  glad,  therefore,  that  the  publication  of  a  Memoir  of  a 
Brother  was  an  afterthought  with  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes.  Had  he, 
while  the  sorrow  of  his  great  loss  was  still  fresh  in  him,  sat  down  to 
let  the  world  know  how  good  a  man  it  had  lost,  in  all  likelihood  he 
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would  have  failed  as  much  as  he  has  now  succeeded.  "We  can  easily 
bring  home  to  ourselves  the  feeling  of  weariness  with  which  we 
might  have  laid  down  the  more  elaborate  biography — a  weari- 
ness akin  to  that  which  comes  upon  us  when  we  reach  the  end 
of  an  epitaph  that  covers  a  whole  gravestone.  Nay,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  we  might  have  been  so  oifended  by  the 
unintentional  exaggeration  of  the  whole  book  as  to  have 
almost  taken  a  feeling  of  dislike  for  its  really  estimable 
subject;  whereas  we  have  now  laid  down  this  modest  Memoir 
with  a  deep  feeling  of  regret  that  a  man  so  good,  so  loving, 
and  so  worthy  of  being  loved  should  by  one  single  act  of  im- 
prudence, one  single  exposure  to  a  chill,  have  been  torn  away 
from  those  who  might  for  many  years  have  looked  to  lean  on 
his  strong  arm  and  to  draw  courage  from  his  true  heart.  We 
would  not  be  misunderstood  by  any  means  to  say  that  this  work 
is  faultless.  If  we  thought  that  the  occasion  called  for  severe 
criticism,  we  might  justly  find  not  a  little  to  blame  in  the  literary 
execution  of  this  Memoir.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  feel  that  we 
are  justified,  in  the  case  of  a  book  whose  origin  is  due  to  such 
deep  affection,  and  whose  tone  is  for  the  most  part  so  good,  in 
being  blind  to  what  is  amiss,  and  in  seeing  only  what  is  good.  At 
the  same  time  we  cannot  but  regret  that  the  athletic  side  of  Mr. 
George  Hughes's  character  should  havebeen  quite  so  strongly  brought 
out.  The  author  is  clearly  aware  of  the  mischief  that  is  being 
done  by  the  present  outrageous  worship  of  bodily  strength 
and  bodily  skill,  for  he  says,  "  I  must  not  tell  you  so  much  of  all 
his  successes  in  athletic  games.  These  things  are  made  too  much 
of  nowadays,  until  the  training  and  competition  for  them  outrun 
all  rational  bounds."  We  wonder  if  it  ever  crossed  Mr.  Thomas 
Hughes's  mind  how  much  the  author  of  Tom  JBrotvn's  School  Days 
has  to  answer  for  all  this.  If  Muscular  Christianity,  as  some  main- 
tain, is  a  new  form  of  religion,  that  writer  certainly  was  its 
prophet.  There  is  no  doubt  some  excuse  for  the  prominence  which 
is  given  to  these  sports  in  the  Memoir  of  a  Brother,  as  Mr.  George 
Hughes  was  a  man  of  no  common  fame.  It  would  seem  that  at 
Eugby  he  was  for  years  looked  back  to  as  were  the  men  of  a 
former  generation  by  those  with  whom  Nestor  lived : — 

Kilvoiai  S'  av  ovTig 
TixtVf  01  vvv  jSpoTol  ilaiv  tTrixdoviot  fiayioiTO' 

Mr.  Hughes  tells  of  a  wonderful  kick  by  which  he  gained  a  match 
at  foot-ball,  and  the  School  House  "  regained  its  position  "  : — 

He  had  kicked  the  last  goal  from  "  a  place  "  nearly  sixty  yards  from  the 
post.  The  tradition  of  that  kick  was  handed  down  for  many  years,  and, 
I  remarked,  was  always  getting  back  some  few  j'ards  ;  so  that,  by  the  time 
it  expired,  I  have  no  doubt  it  had  reached  loo  yards,  and  became  as 
fabulous  as  many  other  traditions. 

Then,  too,  he  was  stroke  of  the  Oxford  boat  in  the  year  when,  with 
only  seven  men,  it  won  the  race  at  Henley.  When  we  consider 
how  comparatively  small  thirty  years  ago  was  the  interest  talcen 
in  boat-races,  and  yet  read  in  Mr.  Hughes's  narrative  of  the  ex- 
travagances which  followed  on  the  unlooked-for  victory,  we  can 
only  hope  that,  should  Oxford  ever  again  at  Putney  win  the  race 
with  a  man  short,  every  policeman  in  London,  nay,  every  soldier 
in  the  country,  will  be  drawn  up  ready  to  crush  the  frenzied  out- 
burst which  would  be  certain  to  foUow.  What  happened  in  those 
unathletic  days  in  such  a  quiet  village  as  Henley  is  certainly 
striking  enough : — 

The  crew  had  positively  to  fight  their  way  into  their  hotel,  and  barricade 
themselves  there,  to  escape  being  carried  round  Henley  on  our  shoulders. 
The  enthusiasm,  frustrated  in  this  direction,  burst  out  in  all  sorts  of  follies, 
of  which  you  may  take  this  as  a  specimen.  The  heavy  toll-gate  w.is  pulled 
down,  and  thrown  over  the  bridge  into  the  river,  bj'  a  mob  of  j'ouiig 
Oxonians  headed  by  a  small,  decorous,  shy  man  in  spectacles,  who  had  pro- 
bably never  pulled  an  oar  in  his  life,  but  who  had  gone  temporarilj'  mad 
with  excitement,  and  I  am  confident  would,  at  that  moment,  have  led  his 
followers  not  only  against  the  Henley  constables,  but  against  a  regiment 
with  fixed  bayonets. 

Mr.  George  Hughes,  then,  was  no  common  athlete.  We  can 
forgive  his  brother  for  lingering  over  the  memory  of  the  great 
deeds  he  did,  and  for  telling  us  also  of  his  comrade,  F.  Menzies, 
the  "  Kadical  reformer  "  of  rowing,  and  of  "  the  small  slice  of 
lemon"  which  he  always  saw  every  man  had  by  him  at  the  start. 
We  can  forgive  him,  as  the  younger  Greeks  doubtless  forgave  old 
Nestor  when  he  went  on  to  say : — 

ov  yap  Trot  to'iovq  iSov  av'tpuQ,  oiiSt  "iSwfiai 
olov  lliip'tOoov  Tif  dpiiavTi'i  tIj  noi/ifva  Xawv. 

Those  who  take  an  interest  in  public  schools — that  is  to  say,  in 
the  opinion  of  public  school  men  and  public  school  boys,  the  whole 
universe — will  find  in  the  account  given  of  the  school-boy  life  of 
the  author  and  his  brother  much  that  they  will  care  to  read.  Wo 
ourselves,  when  we  came  to  one  passage  in  the  book,  felt  the  same 
doubt  coming  over  us  that  came  wlicn  wo  first  read  Tom  Urowii,  as 
to  the  soundness  of  the  system  which  Dr.  Arnold  worked.  No 
one  can  have  read  that  story  witlioul  being  shocked  by  a  revolting 
act  of  cruelty  which  is  there  described.  Wo  siiould  like  to  liunw 
how  many  lashes  with  the  cat  an  indignant  public  wouldfix  as  the 
minimum  to  be  inflicted  on  a  set  of  ragged,  ba.sc-born  scoundrels 
•who  should  use  torture  l)y  fin;  as  a  means  of  extorting  money.  In 
the  book  before  us  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  says: — 

lie  writes  home  of  evorytliing,  in  llii'sc  first  yearn,  except  of  what  ho 
knew  would  only  H'vo  pal",  «nd  be  <|iiite  useless — the  exceedingly  rough 
Bide  of  Bchool  lilcMiH  it  then  cxistcMl.  A  Hrnall  boy  might  be,  iiiid  very  fre- 
quently was,  f/igged  for  every  niDini  iit  of  his  play  liotirH  day  after  day  ;  and 
tneru  was  o  goo<i  deal  of  a  bad  kind  of  bnllyiiig.  l{ut  theso  things  he  took 
as  a  matter  of  courtte,  making  the  best  of  whiil  was  inevitable. 

What  an  athletic  Christian  calls  a  bad  kind  of  bullying  must  have 


been  a  very  bad  kind  indeed.  The  school  doubtless  had  got  into 
a  bad  state  before  Dr.  Arnold  was  made  Head-master.  But  Mr. 
Hughes  is  writing  of  a  time  when  he  and  his  brother  had  been 
there  already  six  years.  Surely,  in  a  far  shorter  time  than  that  a 
man  with  Dr.  Arnold's  strength  of  character  should  have  swept 
all  cruelty  clean  out  of  Rugby.  It  is  a  matter  utterly  beyond  our 
understanding  how  a  man  who  has  all  the  power  that  belongs  to 
the  head  of  a  school,  whether  great  or  small,  should  not  make 
short  work  with  all  bad  kinds  of  bullying,  and  have  the  accursed 
thing  put  clean  away  from  among  his  boys.  Dr.  Arnold,  on  the 
one  hand,  was,  if  we  mistake  not,  far  too  tolerant  of  schoolboys' 
fashions  and  traditions,  which,  when  leading  to  wrongdoing  of 
whatever  kind,  ought  to  meet  with  the  most  summaiy  justice. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had,  we  have  little  doubt,  a  far 
greater  horror  of  sin  than  of  sufiering.  His  nature  was  stern.  He 
could  hardly,  we  should  imagine,  have  believed  in  the  exquisite 
suffering  that  can  be  undergone  in  childhood  by  those  who  are 
gifted  with  nerves  of  anything  but  iron,  and  who  carry  a  heart  as  full 
of  f  eeling  for  others  as  it  is  all  shrinking  in  itself.  Well  does  the 
father  of  the  two  brothers,  in  writing  to  his  eldest  son,  when  he 
was  now  a  sixth-form  boy,  urge  him  "  to  protect  the  junior  boys 
in  their  little  comforts  and  privileges."  Well  also  does  the  eldest 
brother — the  subject  of  this  Memoir — years  afterwards,  when  he 
has  in  his  turn  a  sou  at  Ilugby,  write  to  him : — 

There  is  one  lesson  which  you  ought  to  learn  from  your  present  feelings 
of  discomfort  and  worry  ;  when  you  are  a  big  boy  at  Eugby,  and  see  any 
poor  little  fellow  worried  and  uncomfortable,  you  must  say  a  kind  word  to 
him  (remembering  what  you  once  felt  j'ourself)  ;  you  have  no  idea  how 
much  good  a  kind  word  fiom  a  big  fellow  (what  j'ou  call  a  swell)  will  do  to 
a  poor  little  beggar. 

We  are  sorry  to  find  from  a  letter  which  Mr.  George  Hughes 
wrote  in  1868  how  great  was  the  power  in  the  school  that  was 
still  held  by  those  who  were  merely  good  at  games : — 

All  the  power  and  influence  is  in  the  hands  of  the  athletes,  and  the  sixth 
form  and  .ill  the  rest  pay  them  (the  athletes")  the  greatest  respect, and  themest 
willing  obedience.  They  obey  the  sixth  (lawful  authority)  less  willingly. 
All  this  is  rot  quite  satisfactory-,  but  it  might  be  worse.  At  all  events 
Temple,  who  is  a  tremendous  Radical,  knows  it  and  allows,  nay,  encourages 
it.    13ut  I  find  that  few  people  are  Radicals  in  their  own  departments. 

After  all,  the  heroes  of  our  great  schools  and  Universities  differ  but 
little  in  the  glory  they  seek,  and  in  their  fitness  to  hold  rule, 
from  the  unlettered  rustics  of  the  Deserted  Village 

that  simply  sought  renown 
By  holding  out,  to  tire  each  other  down. 

Had  we  space  we  should  like  to  quote  a  kind  letter  which  Mr. 
Hughes  and  his  brother  received  in  their  childhood  from  Miss 
Edgeworth.  They,  with  all  the  courage  of  seven  and  eight  years 
of  age,  "had  laid  their  heads  together  and  written  two  letters  asking 
her  to  tell  them  what  were  the  contents  of  the  remaining  drawers 
in  the  wonderful  Indian  cabinet "  that  we  read  of  in  Rosamond. 
After  having  received  such  a  letter  in  answer,  and  after  admit- 
ting that  her  books  were  in  his  childhood  his  great  delight,  we 
are  surprised  to  find  that  Mr.  Hughes,  in  writing  to  his  own  sons 
and  nephews,  says,  "  you  probably  have  never  read  her  books." 
We  are  quite  ready  to  allow  that  Miss  Edgeworth's  books  are 
somewhat  one-sided,  but  we  know  of  no  better  corrective  for  the 
fir  more  one-sided  stories  for  the  young  that  are  now  written — 
TofnJirowns  School  Days,  iox  instance — than  ih.^  Parent' s  Assistant 
and  the  Harry  and  Lticy  that  delighted  us  and  our  fathers  before 
us.  Those,  however,  who  entertain  respect  and  aftection  for  Miss 
Edgeworth's  memory  will  find  not  the  least  interesting  part  of 
the  work  before  us  in  this  kindly  letter  of  hers  to  her  youthful 
admirers.  We  must  find  space  for  one  more  quotation,  as  in  a 
very  few  lines  we  get  a  great  deal  of  humour.  Mr.  George 
Hughes  is  describing  a  scene  that  took  place  at  Pau,  where  he 
passed  the  winter : — 

There  was  a  scene  at  the  opera  the  other  night.  The  conductor  of  the 
orchestra  is  the  amant  of  the  contralto.  Just  before  the  opera  began,  the 
conductor  in  ajcMh)us  lit  tried  to  strangle  the  contralto:  whereupon  the 
basso  ])r(il'iindo  Umicked  the  conductor  down  :  whereupon  the  conductor  ran 
oil'  towards  the  rivor  to  drown  himself:  whereupon  lie  was  knocked  down 
again  to  save  his  life  :  whereupon  he  threatened  to  cut  everybody's  throat: 
whereuimn  he  was  locked  up  in  prison,  and  there  remams.  So  there  is  no 
conductor,  and  the  contralto  can't  sing  from  the  throttling. 

We  have  not  tried  to  present  to  our  readers  any  sketch  of  the 
character  of  the  .subject  of  this  Memoir.  The  Memoir  itself  is  but 
a  sketch,  and  wuidd  only  be  spoilt  by  condensation  and  analysis. 
Those,  however,  who  have  a  spare  hour  on  their  hands  might  well 
spend  it  in  studying  the  character  of  one  who,  in  his  brother's 
words,  "  was  only  a  good  specimen  of  thousands  of  Englishmen  of 
high  culture,  higli  courage,  iiigh  principle,  who  are  living  their 
own  quiet  lives  in  every  corner  of  the  kingdom  from  John  o' 
Groat  8  to  the  Laud's  End." 


MAY.* 

WY.  should  bo  sorry  to  place  any  limits  to  industry,  and  we 
know  that  the  amount  of  productive  power  varies  in  each 
individual  writer;  tiiat  some  minds  are  like  the  elephant,  capable 
of  only  rare  ellorts,  while  others  are  like  rabbits,  that  bring  forth 
young  at  all  seasons  and  in  largo  numbers.  But  then  the  one  is 
an  clrpliant,  living  long  and  serving  humanity  while  it  lives, 
and  ilie  otliers  are  only  rabbits.  George  lOliot  is  a  slow  worker, 
while  the  Ouidas,  the  Woods,  and  the  Cudlips  are  prolific.  We 
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are  sorry  to  add  also  Mrs.  Oliphant  to  the  list,  whom  yet  we  are 
far  from  placing  in  the  same  category  with  her  feebler  sisters.  We 
would  rather  bracket  her  with  a  steadygoing  worker  like  Mr. 
Trollope,  and  yet  even  he  would  be  the  better  for  a  rest  at 
times,  and  a  longer  breathing  space  after  a  continuous  strain  than 
he  suffers  himself  to  have.  One  thing,  however,  we  can  say  of 
Mrs.  Oliphant — fresh  or  weary,  she  is  always  original.  Her  books 
have  a  certain  stamp  of  their  own,  an  individuality  of  character 
and  an  unhackneyed  plan  of  story  that  go  far  to  redeem  some  of  the 
faults  which  time  and  use  and  haste  only  deepen.  Whatever  she 
does,  she  does  with  all  the  strength  she  possesses  at  the  moment ; 
she  is  thoroughly  honest,  however  exhausted ;  and  her  heart  is 
never  cold  to  her  labour,  though  her  brain  may  be  tired  and  her 
hand  heavy.  And  it  is  this  quality  of  honesty  that  raises  her 
work  above  the  ordinary  standard  of  that  which  is  done  at  too 
great  speed  and  without  taking  time  enough  to  rest  between 
whiles. 

The  gem  of  this  novel.  May,  is  the  character  of  May  or  Marjory 
herself.  She  is  essentially  feminine  and  natural,  loveable  and 
tender,  but  planned  on  a  nobler  scale  than  is  usually  assigned  to 
the  marriageable  young  ladies  of  novels.  She  is  a  woman  of  three- 
and-twenty,  with  a  young  half-sister  clinging  to  her  like  her  child ; 
which  also  is  a  relief  from  the  rosebud  and  bread-and-butter  inani- 
ties of  seventeen  and  eighteen,  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  many  authors. 
Here  we  have  a  woman  still  young  and  beautiful  and  fresh  and 
fair,  but  with  a  fine  matured  dignity  and  common  sense  that  enrich 
the  story  with  possibilities  of  action  denied  to  callow  innocence. 
Consequently  she  becomes  the  heroine,  not  so  much  by  the 
arbitrary  will  of  the  author  as  by  natural  and  logical  necessity. 
The  strongest  of  the  party,  she  has  perforce  to  bear  the  heaviest 
burden ;  the  wisest,  she  has  the  most  to  decide ;  the  most  unselfish, 
she  has  the  most  to  sacrifice.  In  all  the  events  that  crowd  on  that 
first  pretty  picture  when  she  is  seen  coming  down  the  High  Street 
of  Pitcomlie  as  if  she  were  a  young  princess,  as  indeed  she  is  the 
princess  of  that  country — and  she  knows  it — to  the  last  unravelling 
of  the  painful  secret  that  clears  poor  Isabell's  clouded  name  and 
changes  the  Hay-Heriot  succession,  she  is  always  beautiful  and 
brave ;  never  once  shown  in  an  ugly  light,  or  dwarfed  by  mean- 
ness, cowardice,  or  self.  She  is  a  grand  creature,  and  we  con- 
gratulate Mrs.  Oliphant  on  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  her  character. 

The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  Scotland,  near  the  small  town 
of  Pitcomlie,  itself  not  far  from  St.  Andrews ;  and  Mrs.  Oliphant 
has  caught  the  echo  of  the  racy  Scottish  humour  creditably 
enough.  Miss  Jean  Hay-Heriot,  the  old  aunt  of  the  present  Laird 
of  Pitcomlie,  with  her  keen  black  eyes  and  keener  tongue,  her 
quick  resentments,  and  her  profound  belief  that  the  world  had 
been  going  wrong  ever  since  she  left  off  being  young,  with  a  soft 
place,  however,  somewhere  about  her,  if  only  it  could  be  got  at — 
which  waa  difficult,  and  not  often — makes  a  capital  picture  of  the 
sterner  side  of  the  North  British  character.  The  keynote  of  her 
nature  is  struck  in  the  beginning,  when  Marjory  and  Milly,  in 
their  riding  habits,  the  child  with  her  long  hair  streaming  behind 
her,  come  in  late  to  luncheon.  Miss  Jean  "  prepared  for  tempest." 
"  It  roused  her  up  sometimes,  and  gave  her  a  pleasant  exhilaration, 
to  get  an  opportunity  of  setting  'that  girl  of  Thomas's '  to  rights." 
But,  cross  as  she  was,  and  glad  of  her  chance  of  a  tempest,  she  had 
ordered  a  dainty  luncheon  for  her  grandnieces  ;  mingling  benefits 
and  buflets  in  that  odd  way  belonging  to  the  crabbed-tempered, 
kind-hearted  eld.  She  plays  only  a  subordinate  part  in  the 
drama,  but  she  is  always  etfective ;  her  witchlike  age  and  doumess 
contrasting  with  the  queenly  graciousness  of  May  and  the  childish 
tenderness  of  golden-haired  Alilly,  not  with  a  sense  of  discord,  but 
of  completeness.  The  two  brothers,  Thomas  the  Laird,  and 
Uncle  Charles,  both  Hay-Heriots,  father  and  uncle  of  the  girls, 
are  well  drawn ;  but  of  the  two  Uncle  Charles,  though  the  more 
important  to  the  story  because  he  has  the  most  to  do,  is  the  less 
satisfactory.  "  Only  a  haverel,"  as  Aunt  Jean  calls  him,  and  at 
the  best  of  times  nothing  but  a  thin,  long-legged  dilettante,  he 
every  now  and  then  displays  a  pertinacity  scarcely  in  accordance 
with  the  leading : lines  of  his  nature.  His  elder  brother  had 
evidently  kept  him  well  in  hand  ;  but  he  sometimes  holds  his  own 
with  more  manliness  than  seems  to  belong  to  him,  collapsing  as 
he  does  when  any  real  strain  is  put  upon  him.  The  Laiid  comes 
out  more  clearly ;  and  the  sudden  bitterness  that  invades  his  kind 
and  loving  nature,  and  turns  it  all  to  irritation  and  injustice  under 
hia  great  sorrow,  is  wonderfully  true  to  life.  Singularly  well 
observed  too  is  the  special  injustice  of  his  tone  to  Marjory;  she 
who  had  done  all,  borne  all,  and  whose  reward  from  him  was  only 
anger  and  complaint.  It  is  in  these  nice  touches  that  Mrs. 
Obphant  excels.  She  may  be  neither  deep  nor  philosophical,  but 
she  is  always  keen,  and  generally  delicate  and  true. 

None  of  the  characters,  however,  are  very  prominent,  save  May ; 
and  none  of  them  are  so  purely  beautiful,  ianshawe,  with  whom 
she  has  so  much  to  do,  gains  his  chief  importance  through  his 
association  with  herandhers;  Uncle  Charles  is  hazy;  and  the  Laird 
her  father  dies  before  the  core  of  the  struggle  is  reached.  We 
see  the  elder  brother  Tom  only  on  his  death- bed,  which,  though 
well  described,  tells  us  nothing  beyond  the  fact  that  he  has 
l)een  wild  and  something  worse,  and  that  he  dies  with  a  secret 
undivulged.  The  other  brother,  Charlie,  is  a  mere  name ;  and 
hie  wife  and  sister-in-law  are  rather  caricatures  than  anything 
else.  Women  are  often  painfully  silly,  we  admit,  and  some  are  to  be 
found  as  selfish,  vain,  and  vulgar  sia  Matilda;  a  few  also  are  as 
clever  aa  Verna  Baasett ;  but  we  do  not  like  the  portrait  of  either, 
and  we  think  that  in  them  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  overstepped  the  line 
which  eepaiates  lealiam  from  triviality,  and  has  condescended  to 


something  very  like  spite.  A  good  deal  might  have  been  made 
out  of  the  situation,  and  the  broad  characteristics  of  the  two 
sisters  might  have  been  kept;  but  it  would  have  been  a  higher 
kind  of  art  to  have  toned  down  the  episode  into  more  quietness 
than  our  author  has  allowed  ;  and  the  drawing  would  have  been 
stronger  had  its  uglier  details  been  less  elaborated.  We  do  not 
say  that  it  is  not  natural ;  it  is  only  too  much  so.  The  black 
nurse  and  the  languid  babies ;  the  confusion  worse  confounded 
of  the  untimely  arrival ;  the  helpless  muddle  of  all  concerned, 
which  every  one  who  has  had  to  do  with  Anglo-Indian  mothers 
and  their  babies  and  ayahs  can  picture  for  himself ;  the  mental 
determination  of  Verna  Bassett  to  make  her  own  account  out  of 
the  good  luck  that  has  befallen  her  silly  sister  through  the  death 
of  her  husband,  her  father-in-law,  and  the  heir  of  the  estate,  all 
in  a  breath ;  Matilda's  helplessness  and  half-idiotic  vanity,  her 
physical  excitability,  and  her  mental  and  moral  hardness  and 
selfishness — all  this  is  true  in  the  main,  if  even  here  we  find  a 
tendency  to  over-breadth.  But  when  we  come  to  the  circumstances, 
say,  of  the  cap  and  the  reading  of  the  will,  and  of  Matilda's  appro- 
priation of  the  mistresshood  of  Pitcomlie  with  such  a  gratuitous 
amount  of  insolence,  we  demur,  and  question  both  the  artistic 
truth  and  moral  feeling  with  which  this  whole  episode  has  been 
constructed.  It  is  a  new  thing  to  say  of  Mrs.  Oliphant  that  she  is 
either  vulgar  or  spiteful ;  but  she  touches  on  the  brink  of 
these  unpleasant  qualities  in  her  account  of  how  Matilda  Hay- 
Heriot,  or  "  Mrs.  Charles,"  and  Verna  Bassett  her  sister,  played 
their  little  pranks  of  brief  authority  at  Pitcomlie,  and  acted  like 
unmistakable  snobs  when  they  masqueraded  as  ladies  of  high 
degree. 

The  idea  of  the  dilemma  in  which  May  is  placed,  and  of  the 
grief  and  humiliation  inevitable  whichever  alternative  she  accepts, 
is  excellent.  On  the  one  side  is  Isabell,  a  Highland  peasant  girl, 
with  a  doubtful  story  and  a  plebeian  origin.  She  is,  or  she  is  not, 
"  poor  Tom's  "  widow.  If  she  is  not,  then  the  memory  of  the  dead 
is  stained  with  one  sin  the  more,  and  the  sister  has  still  more  cause 
to  blush  for  than  to  lament  her  favourite  brother.  If  her  story  is 
true,  and  her  child  is  really  legitimate,  then  the  proud  Hay-Heriots 
have  received  a  wound  they  can  never  get  over,  and  the  glory  of 
their  family  traditions  is  tarnished  for  all  time.  Yet  anything 
would  be  better  than  Matilda  and  Verna  as  the  mistresses  of  Pit- 
comlie; and  in  any  case  Jiat  justitia  holds  good.  Still  the 
dilemma  is  a  grievous  one  for  Marjory,  proud,  fond,  and  true  as 
she  is ;  and  as  it  is  her  hand  which  has  to  give  the  blow  in  any 
case,  her  position  is  a  hard  one,  and  we  do  not  wonder  at  her 
sending  for  her  friend  Mr.  Fanshawe  to  help  her  out  of  her 
difficulties. 

The  love  affair  between  May  and  Fanshawe  is  very  prettily 
described.  It  is  of  the  gradual,  unimpassioned,  and  sensible  kind 
which  is  so  like  reality  .md  so  unlike  love-making  in  novels  iu 
general.  They  do  not  soliloquize  to  the  moon,  nor  kiss  franticly 
in  the  woods,  nor  have  brain  fevers  because  things  go  cross,  nor 
give  up  all  their  social  chances  in  life  for  the  sake  of  a  few  months' 
earlier  marriage,  nor  do  anything  of  the  mad  and  mischievous 
kind ;  but  they  drift  quietly  from  indifi'erence  to  pleasure  in  each 
other's  society,  from  pleasure  to  doubt,  from  doubt  to  resolve, 
and  from  resolve  to  certainty  ;  the  stages  interspersed  with  the  little 
starts  and  flights  which  belong  to  the  devious  road  on  which  they  are 
travelling,  and  which  give  life  and  colour  by  the  way.  And  there 
always  comes  in  the  golden  head  and  clinging  fondness  of  little 
Milly,  to  add  that  half-maaonly  purity  and  responsibility  which 
does  so  much  for  Marjory's  character.  There  has  seldom  been  a 
more  successful  portrait  of  a  child  than  this  of  Milly.  She  is 
nothing  wonderful  in  any  way ;  just  a  "  bonnie  bit  bairn  "  of  ten 
or  so,  who  rides  about  the  country  with  her  sister,  and  follows 
ever  after  her  like  her  shadow,  who  has  long  bright  golden 
hair  that  streams  in  a  mane  behind  her,  who  cries  copiously 
for  vague  sympathy  and  vaguer  "  dool "  when  their  troubles 
come  on  the  family  and  "  my  May "  is  distressed,  and  her 
father  estranged.  She  says  her  prayers,  and  reads  heavy  Sun- 
day books  as  the  right  thing  to  do  when  they  are  all  in  grief 
and  mourning;  and  when  Fanshawe  makes  her  laugh  right 
out,  she  feels  conscience-stricken,  as  if  she  had  committed  an 
impiety.  She  is  probably  not  very  clever,  not  very  promising, 
not  very  anything;  but  her  presence  in  the  story  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  things  in  it;  and  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  proved  her- 
self a  master  of  the  art  in  this  sweet  and  lifelike  child's 
portrait.  If  novel-writers  would  only  go  more  to  nature  for  their 
models,  and  trust  less  to  their  own  sickly  fancies,  we  should  have 
better  work  than  we  have  now.  But,  indeed,  the  mass  of  unreal 
and  unripe  fiction  poured  weekly  from  the  press  is  a  grave  matter 
as  a  sign  of  modern  intelligence ;  and  when  we  reflect  that  not 
half-a-dozen  of  our  present  authors  write  of  life  as  it  is,  not  half- 
a-dozen  are  able  to  make  beauty  and  interest  and  poetry  out  of  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  humanity,  but  either  stoop  to  filth  or  soar 
into  absurdity,  we  may  accept  with  gratitude  such  work  as  Mrs. 
Oliphant's,  even  though  in  this,  her  latest  production,  she  has 
given  signs  that  she  would  be  all  the  better  for  a  rest,  and  a  spell 
of  playtime  void  of  pen  and  paper. 
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from  Ireland  on  the  13th  of  May,  187 1,  and  amved  at  Marseilles 
on  the  13th  of  January,  1872,  after  having  visited  North 
America,  California,  Japan,  and  China.  The  interesting  volumes 
with  which  he  presents  us  are  merely  the  transcript  of  his  diary, 
but  they  show  us  the  impressions  of  a  man  who,  whilst  seeking 
recreation,  turns  to  account  the  observations  he  is  enabled  to 
make,  and  studies  society  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  politician. 
The  simplest  facts  which  he  witnesses  serve  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating some  striking  trait  in  the  character  of  the  people  amongst 
whom  he  is  thrown,  and  his  work  is  much  above  the  ordinary 
average  of  productions  of  the  same  class.  We  would  especially 
draw  the  reader's  attention  to  the  chapters  bearing  upon  Mor- 
monism  and  the  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  problem  which  M.  Moreau  de  Jonnes  has  attempted  to 
solve  in  his  new  volume  *  is  one  of  those  which  for  want  of  pro- 
perly authenticated  data  must  ever  remain  sub  judice.  When  did 
the  meeting  take  place,  in  pre-historic  ages,  between  the  races  of 
the  North  and  those  of  the  South  ?  When  did  that  fusion  begin 
from  which  sprang  in  the  first  instance  the  Ethiopians,  and  after- 
wards the  Semites  and  the  Aryans?  Our  author  points  to 
the  shores  of  the  Euxine  as  the  probable  locality.  Five  thou- 
sand years  ago,  he  says,  an  immense  sea  occupied  the  space  now 
held  by  Russia,  Poland,  and  Tartary;  northwards  it  was  con- 
founded with  the  Baltic  and  the  Arctic  Ocean;  in  the  South 
it  joined  the  Caspian  and  the  Sea  of  Azov.  Seven  islands 
were,  he  conjectures,  scattered  over  that  broad  expanse,  the  largest 
of  them  being  the  Atlantis  described  by  Plato,  Such  was  the  spot 
where  that  union  occurred  of  which  M.  Moreau  de  Jonnes  speaks, 
and  in  support  of  his  theory  he  gives  a  number  of  details  which 
are  about  as  valuable  as  the  theory  itself.  Thus  he  identifies 
Hades  with  the  Crimea,  and  places  the  Elysian  Fields  in  the  island 
of  Saman ;  according  to  him,  the  Ogygia  mentioned  by  Strabo  was 
on  the  same  spot,  and  the  birth  of  Pallas  Athene — which  he 
apparently  regards  as  an  historic,  or  at  least  a  pre-historic,  fact — 
occurred  near  the  Sea  of  Azov.  We  must  say  that  pre-historic 
history  is  a  difEcult  and  hazardous  subject  to  write  upon. 

The  numerous  contributions  on  scientific  subjects  made  by  M. 
Littr^  to  French  periodicals,  both  before  and  since  his  conversion 
to  Positivism,  have  been  collected  by  him  into  a  volume.f 
We  need  scarcely  say  that  on  every  occasion  the  disciple  of 
Auguste  Comte  endeavours  to  bring  forward  the  leading  cha- 
racteristics of  his  system,  and  to  explain  the  new  laws  which 
determine  the  progress  of  society.  His  main  idea  is  the  regular 
logical  deduction  of  all  sciences  from  each  other,  beginning  with 
mathematics  and  ending  with  what  is  called  sociology.  This 
sequence  admits  of  no  variation,  and  is  as  unchangeable  as  the 
order  in  which  the  strata  of  the  earth  present  themselves  to  the 
geological  observer.  M.  Litti-^  explains  this  in  his  preface,  and 
takes  the  opportunity  of  criticizing  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  system 
of  interdependence,  as  in  contradiction  to  the  conclusions  of 
Positivism.  In  reviewing  M.  Francois  Lenormant's  Manuel 
d'histoire  ancienne,  he  sketches  the  programme  of  universal 
history ;  of  course,  with  him  the  Bible  has  no  more  weight  than 
any  work  of  merely  human  origin,  and  all  ideas  of  ;;a  merely 
theological  character  should,  he  maintains,  be  excluded  from 
treatises  which  aim  at  being  scientific.  Accordingly  he  re- 
pudiates altogether  the  account  given  in  the  Book  of  Genesis 
of  the  creation  of  man,  and  classifies  the  various  nations  of 
the  old  world  in  an  order  difi'eren'"  from  that  received  by  most 
authors.  M.  Littr6's  views  on  the  manner  of  studying  and 
conceiving  history  are  developed  in  his  article  on  M.  Renan's 
Histoire  des  langues  sernitiqiies,  and  in  a  lecture  which  he 
delivered,  at  M.  Gambetta's  request,  on  February  i,  1871,  before 
the  pupils  of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique. 

The  Count  du  Barry  de  Merval  professes  to  be,  not  an  archaeolo- 
gist, but  a  mere  amateur,  t  Travelling  in  Egypt,  he  is  struck  by  the 
architectural  remains  scattered  in  such  profusion  over  the  country. 
He  studies  them,  and  endeavours  to  deduce  from  his  researches 
the  laws  according  to  which  those  imposing  structures  have  been 
erected.  The  result  is  a  valuable  monograph  in  which  every  point 
connected  with  the  architecture  of  the  Egyptians  is  carefully  dis- 
cussed— the  materials  used,  the  arrangements  of  temples,  palaces, 
sepulchres,  the  introduction  and  application  of  painting  and 
sculpture.  He  devotes  a  chapter  to  a  suggestive  account  of  the 
relations  existing  between  the  architectural  style  of  the  Greeks 
and  that  of  the  Egyptians;  and  he  shows  how  the  former,  after 
proceeding  from  the  latter,  modified  it  in  its  turn. 

The  question  onm-ih-e§,  as  our  neighbours  call  it,  is  one  of  such 
importance  that  any  work  relating  to  it  is  sure  to  receive  attention. 
The  Count  of  Paris  has  evidently  given  much  thought  to  the 
great  social  question  of  the  age,  and  he  has  endeavoured  to  bring 
tt)gether  the  data  from  which  an  equitable  code  of  laws  may  bo 
fr.'inied.  His  book,  divided  into  three  parts,  explains  what  Jins 
hitherto  been  done  in  England.  Wages,  Trade-Unions,  and  Acts 
of  Parliament  relating  to  tlie  protection  of  the  rights  both  of 
masters  and  men,  are  among  the  subjects  discussed  in  his  lucid  and 
well-written  treatise. 

Another  book  on  the  Franco-Prussian  War  || !  Baron  Ambcrt, 
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however,  has  aimed  less  at  writing  a  military  history  than  at 
putting  together  a  series  of  reflections  on  the  political  events 
which  preceded  and  accompanied  the  invasion  of  France  by  the 
Germans.  His  Imperialist  sympathies  are  apparent  even  in  the 
few  words  of  dedication  prefixed  to  the  volume ;  they  show  them- 
selves in  every  page,  and  no  words  of  contempt  are  strong  enough 
when  the  men  of  the  4th  of  September,  their  principles  and  their 
actions,  have  to  be  characterized.  Baron  Ambert  opens  before 
us  an  amusing  gallery  of  portraits,  and,  if  some  of  them  are 
caricatures,  yet  in  most  cases  the  resemblance  cannot  be  denied. 
He  is  very  severe  upon  Marshal  Bazaine,  whom  he  charges 
with  incapacity,  selfishness,  indifference  for  his  soldiers,  want  of 
energy  and  of  foresight.  General  Trochu,  too,  is  roughly  handled ; 
and  as  for  Garibaldi  and  his  followers,  they  are  treated  with 
a  contempt  and  hatred  which  will  perhaps  call  forth  an 
angry  reply  on  the  part  of  the  Republicans.  Baron  Ambert's 
conclusion  can  easily  be  guessed;  the  Revolution  is  the  cause 
of  all  the  evils  from  which  France  has  been  suffering,  and, 
to  quote  his  own  words,  "  Whilst  the  Emperor  was  falling 
on  the  field  of  battle,  the  Revolution  stabbed  him  behind."  It 
might  reasonably  be  objected  here  that  Napoleon  HI.  was  the 
very  man  who  caused  the  catastrophe  by  which  he  was  finally 
overthrown.  When,  however,  our  author  expresses  his  opinion 
that  the  only  chance  of  safety  for  France  is  in  a  return  to  the 
ideas  of  morality  and  to  a  sound  religious  and  intellectual  train- 
ing, he  will  no  doubt  find  an  echo  in  the  breast  of  every  true 
patriot.  An  atlas  accompanies  this  volume,  which,  notwith- 
standing its  prejudiced  point  of  view,  forms  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  military  collection  published  by  M.  Plon. 

Several  scholarly  works  have  been  issued  from  time  to  time  on 
the  mediaeval  French  theatre  *,  and  the  principal  mysteries, 
moralities,  and  farces  which  form  so  important  a  part  in  the 
earlier  literature  of  our  neighbours  are  now  easily  accessible  to 
the  general  reader  in  cheap  and  well-edited  books.  We  would 
notice,  amongst  others,  the  collection  published  by  MM. 
Francisque  Michel  and  De  Monmerqu^,  under  the  title  Le 
theatre  frangais  au  moyen-dge,  the  ten  volumes  which  the  late 
M.  Jannet  issued  in  his  Bihliotheque  Elzmrienne,  and  the  duodecimo 
prepared  by  M.  Paul  Lacroix  (bibliophile  Jacob)  for  M. 
Delahays's  Bibliothhque  gauloise.  We  have  now  to  examine  a 
magnificent  volume  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Edouard 
Fournier,  and  which  seems  to  us  the  best  work  of  the  kind  ever 
given  to  the  public.  The  great  defect  ,of  all  previous  reprints 
of  mediaeval  plays  is  that  they  merely  supply  the  text,  and 
add  nothing  whatever  in  the  way  of  notes,  glossarial  elucida- 
tions, &c.  They  are,  in  fact,  intended  either  as  bibliographical 
curiosities,  or  as  hand-books  for  scholars  whose  acquaintance 
with  the  grammar  of  the  langue  d'oil  enables  them  to  dis- 
pense with  critical  and  historical  explanations.  M.  Fournier 
appeals  to  a  wider  class  of  readers,  and  he  has  done  so  very  suc- 
cessfully. From  the  rich  and  cui-ious  collections  previously  con- 
sulted by  MM.  Jannet,  Leroux  de  Lincy,  Michel,  Lacroix,  and 
others,  he  has  chosen  a  series  of  excellent  plays  belon^ng  to  the 
respective  categories  of  mysteries  or  miracle-plays,  moralities, 
soties,  and  farces;  he  has  added  the  chefs-dornvre  of  Pierre 
Gringore  and  Roger  de  Coblerye ;  and  a  comedy  by  Marguerite  de 
Navarre  takes  us  to  the  opening  of  the  Renaissance  period, 
when  the  drama,  as  well  as  other  branches  of  literature, 
underwent  a  complete  transformation.  One  specimen,  and 
one  only,  the  Fm-ce  du  porteur  d'eau,  belongs  to  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIII.,  and  M.  Fournier  incluies  to  think  that  the 
piece  was  probably  a  corrected  reprint  of  some  old  drama. 
The  volume  contains  no  less  than  fifty  plays,  each  of  which 
is  preceded  by  a  brief  notice  and  an  argument;  the  intro- 
duction gives  a  general  account  of  the  French  stage,  from  its 
earliest  beginnings  to  the  sixteenth  century.  It  has  often 
been  observed  that  the  glossaries  added  to  collections  of  this  kind 
were  exclusively  taken  up  by  the  explanation  of  grammatical  and 
etymological  difficulties ;  this  was  peculiarly  the  case  with  the 
otherwise  excellent  index  which  forms  the  tenth  volume  of  M. 
Jannet's  Ancien  theatre  franqais.  M.  Fournier  gi^es  no  glossary 
at  all ;  but  his  foot-notes  supply  every  verbal  elucidation  re- 
quired, together  with  a  full  discussion  of  the  numerous  historical, 
antiquarian,  political,  and  social  allusions  contained  in  the  text. 
A  series  of  coloured  engravings  has  been  added  representing  the 
principal  dramatis  jiersmicc. 

]\r.  Marty  Laveaux  deserves  well  of  the  public  for  his  elegant 
edition  of  llabelais.t  The  third  and  concluding  volume  of  the 
text  just  published  contains  the  Fifth  Book  of  the  Pantagruel, 
and  several  piec(!S  which  are  usually  appended  to  the  great  work 
of  tlio  jolly  euro  of  Meudon ;  we  mean  tha  Pantagnieline  prog- 
nnsticaiwn,  the  almanacks,  the  {jnstre  du  Lymosin,  and  -the  crcsme 
philosopJiale.  Scholars  interested  in  documents  bearing  on  the 
biography  of  Rabelais  will  find  an  ample  harvest  in  the  letters, 
dedications,  commendatory  verses,  &c.,  which  form  the  latter 
half  of  this  elegant  octavo. 

Tho  chatty,  entertaining  Mhnoircs  du  jyeupio  frangais  J,  by  M. 
Angustin  Challamcl,  are  now  finished  ;  the  eighth  volume  betjins 
with  an  account  of  French  society  during  the  ago  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  ends  with  the  Revolutioii.  In  this  panorama,  whore  the  clergy, 
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the  magistracy,  the  nobility,  and  the  people  are  brought  together, 
we  have  often  to  notice  details  which  would  be  perfectly  incredible 
if  they  could  not  be  shown  to  be  well  authenticated.  The  liemeil 
de  Maurepas,  the  vaudevilles,  squibs,  and  lampoons  of  the  times  have 
been  freely  consulted  by  our  author,  and  it  would  be  amusing  to 
compare  his  statements  with  the  flattering  and  untrustworthy 
narrative  of  Voltaire.  As  we  get  fairly  into  the  eighteenth  century 
the  interest  of  the  book  becomes  greater ;  we  have  the  quarrels  of 
the  Parliament  with  the  Court,  the  scandalous  orgies  presided 
over  by  the  Regent,  the  Jansenists  and  the  convulsionnaires,  the 
Encyclopaedists,  the  Pai'is  salons,  the  financial  speculations  of 
Law,  and  the  political  intrigues  of  Cardinal  Dubois.  The  picture, 
though  overcrowded  perhaps,  is  well  worth  studying,  because  it 
shows  to  what  a  state  of  corruption  the  ancioi  regime  had  sunk 
when  the  taking  of  the  BastUle  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

M.  Jules  Barni  *  is  a  staunch  admirer  of  the  eighteenth  century ; 
but  he  is  not  blind  to  the  errors  which  some  of  Voltaire's  and 
Rousseau's  disciples  committed,  and  whilst  he  praises  the  £mile 
and  the  Contrat  social,  he  denounces  in  severe  terms  St.-Lambert's 
Catechisme  and  the  works  of  Volney.  This  third  volume  of 
the  Moralistes  frangais  contains  sketches  of  writers  who  may  be 
said  to  have  formed  the  minor  group  of  free-thinkers ;  Vauven- 
argues  opens  the  list,  then  come  Duclos,  Helvetius,  St.-Lambert, 
and  Volney.  It  would  be  an  interesting  question  to  discuss 
whether  the  extreme  doctrines  upheld  by  the  last  two  authors 
especially  were  not  the  legitimate  development  of  the  theories 
which  they  had  leamt  in  the  school  of  Voltaire,  and  also  whether 
the  admiration  of  brute  force,  as  it  appeared  in  Napoleon's 
despotism,  was  not  the  natural  consequence  of  a  system  which 
looks  upon  man  merely  as  a  clever  piece  of  mechanism ;  but  we 
cannot  here  enter  upon  such  considerations.  M.  Barni's  third 
series  of  lectures  fully  equals  in  merit  the  other  two,  and  his 
copious  extracts  from  the  writings  of  the  philosophers  whom  he 
criticizes  are  well  chosen.  When  noticing  Volney's  teaching  at 
the  Ecole  Normale,  he  might  have  said  a  few  words  about  Garat 
and  the  celebrated  controversy  which  that  lecturer  carried  on  with 
St.-Martin,  the  philosopke  inconnu. 

Several  important  works  have  at  different  times  been  published 
on  Christian  art,  and  the  names  of  MM.  Rio  and  Didron  will 
suggest  themselves  at  once  to  persons  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  subject;  but  M.  Grimouard  de  Saint-Laurent  f  aims  at  some- 
thing more  ambitious  than  either  of  those  writers ;  he  seeks  to 
tmfold  before  the  reader  the  whole  history  of  Christian  testhetics, 
to  show  its  successive  manifestations,  and  the  various  character- 
istics it  has  displayed  notwithstanding  its  substantial  unity.  We 
have  now  the  first  volume  of  a  work  which  is  to  comprise  four 
other  instalments.  The  introduction  gives  a  sketch  of  the  pro- 
gress of  religious  art  from  its  earliest  beginnings  to  the  present 
day.  The  author  shows  how  the  twofold  current  of  idealism  and 
realism  has  atfected  the  production  of  great  specimens  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture,  and  he  describes  the  principal  episodes 
in  the  struggle.  What  he  calls  the  "  grammar  of  the  language 
spoken  by  Christian  artists  "  forms  the  subject  of  the  first  part 
of  the  book.  Study  of  drawing  and  of  colouring,  composition, 
laws  of  perspective,  arrangement  of  draperies,  attitude  and  expres- 
sion, formation  of  groups,  distribution  of  light  and  shade — all 
these  topics  are  discussed  at  considerable  length.  M.  de  Saint- 
Laurent  has  of  course  illustrated  his  teaching  by  numerous 
engravings  taken  from  the  best  models  of  Christian  art ;  these 
figures  are  admirably  drawn,  and  some  of  them  are  masterpieces 
of  correctness  and  of  finish. 

M.  Edouard  Chevalier  in  a  very  suggestive  book  %  considers 
the  best  way  in  which  a  fleet  can  assist  land  forces,  sup- 
posing the  case  of  a  Continental  war.  Since  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace  of  1871  public  attention,  he  says,  has  been  directed 
towards  the  apparent  inactivity  of  the  French  navy  whilst  the  war 
was  going  on.  Why  did  not  an  extensive  landing  of  troops  take 
place  on  the  German  coasts,  thus  creating  a  diversion  which 
could  have  been  turned  to  good  account  ?  M.  Chevalier  shows 
that  the  disasters  of  the  campaign  rendered  this  course  quite 
impracticable,  and  as  soon  as  the  French  Admiralty  knew  that  it 
was  impossible  to  reckon  upon  the  co-operation  of  a  corps  de 
debar quement,  the  notion  of  an  attack  on  Kiel  and  the  Jahde 
was  out  of  the  question.  The  problem,  examined  from  a  general 
point  of  view,  may  be  thus  stated : — What  operations  have 
been  heretofore  undertaken  by  fleets  condemned,  on  account  of 
their  very  superiority,  to  inaction  as  naval  forces  ?  In  answering 
this  question,  our  author  begins  by  discussing  the  campaign  of 
1870-71,  and  he  then  seeks  lor  further  examples  in  the  history  of 
the  Crimean  expedition,  and  of  the  War  of  Secession  in  the  United 
States.  His  conclusion  is  that  a  fleet  must  necessarily  act  in  close 
combination  with  land  forces  if  it  is  to  render  any  substantial 
service,  and  that  for  this  reason  no  blame  whatever  can  be  attached 
to  either  Admiral  Rigault  de  Genouilly  or  Admiral  Fourichon  on 
the  ground  that  during  the  late  war  their  activity  did  not  corre- 
spond with  that  displayed  by  the  other  branch  of  the  service. 
The  anonymous  conservaleur,  reducteur  du  "  Franqais  "  §  does 
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not  bring  back  with  him  a  very  favourable  impression  of  the  "  red 
countries  "  which  he  has  lately  visited,  and  his  experience  corrobo- 
rates in  a  striking  and  amusing  manner  that  of  Baron  Ambert, 
already  noticed.  Twelve  letters,  dated  from  various  towns  in  the 
South  of  France,  tend  to  show  that  the  Conservative  clement  is 
still  extremely  strong  there  ;  and  that,  but  for  the  hesitation  of  the 
Government  ofiicials,  who  were  cowed  by  the  threats  of  a  noisy 
minority,  the  patriotic  firmness  displayed  by  many  friends  of  order 
would  have  rendered  even  the  temporary  triumph  of  Radicalism 
impossible.  M.  Thiers  was,  we  are  told,  systematically  kept  igno- 
rant of  what  was  going  on  amongst  the  excitable  populations  of 
Avignon,  Marseilles,  Aries,  and  the  surrounding  districts,  and  the 
prefects  nominated  under  the  pressure  of  local  influence  were  in 
most  cases  not  the  representatives  of  the  law,  but  mere  tools  in  the 
hands  of  the  demagogues. 

Madame  Quinet's  journal  of  the  siege  of  Paris  *  gives  us  day 
by  day  an  account  of  that  terrible  episode  in  the  war.  We 
need  scarcely  say  that  a  deep  hatred  of  Napoleon  reigns  through- 
out these  short  and  burning  paragraphs,  written  under  the 
pressure  of  passing  events ;  the  Government  of  September  4  is 
ikewise  very  severely  ti-eated,  and  the  attempts  at  insurrection 
made  by  Delescluze,  Flourens,  and  their  friends,  previously  to 
the  great  outburst  of  the  Communist  civil  war,  are  regarded  as 
abortive  eff'orts  which  the  enemies  of  the  Republic  purposely 
exaggerated.  M.  Edgar  Quinet's  preface  summarizes  the  im- 
pression conveyed  by  the  work  itself.  While  certain  writers 
would  fain  make  us  believe  that  the  invasion  of  France  was  the 
idea  of  the  Prussian  Government,  carried  out  in  distinct  opposi- 
tion to  the  sympathies  of  German  democracy,  we  find  recorded 
here  what  seems  to  us  very  much  nearer  to  the  truth — namely, 
that  the  whole  German  race  supported  most  cordially  Prince 
Bismarck's  policy,  from  the  wish  to  avenge  in  a  signal  manner 
the  humiliations  which  it  had  endured  imder  the  despotism  of 
Napoleon  I. 

The  same  spirit  characterizes  the  Journal  d^une  Parisienne  t,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Madame  Edmond  Adam.  It  differs 
from  Madame  Quinet's  volume  inasmuch  as  it  initiates  us  more 
completely  into  the  political  life  of  Paris  after  the  capitulation  of 
Sedan,  and  it  gives  us,  in  an  amusing,  gossiping  way,  an  account 
of  the  formation  of  the  Republican  Government,  and  of  the  diffi- 
culties amidst  which  it  was  established.  M.  Adam  himself,  our 
readers  may  remember,  held  office  at  that  time,  and  his  relations 
with  the  leading  representatives  of  the  Liberal  Opposition  have 
enabled  his  wife  to  give  us  curious  details  respecting  MM.  Pel- 
letan,  Rochefort,  Wefftzer,  Gambetta,  &c. 

After  having  admired  the  energy  of  which  patriotism  is  capable 
when  danger  stares  a  whole  nation  in  the  face,  we  turn  with 
melancholy  interest  to  the  records  of  the  crimes  which  disgraced 
Paris  under  the  Commune,  and  which  have  done  so  much  to  dis- 
credit Republican  institutions  even  in  France,  f  M.  de  Pont- 
martin  may  perhaps  be  wrong  when  he  says  that  the  Government 
of  September  4  was  particularly  distinguished  by  the  spirit  of 
impiety,  but  it  certainly  took  no  efficient  steps  to  prevent  the 
orgies  of  the  party  represented  by  Raoul  Rigault  and  Flourens. 
The  repulsive  details  published  by  M.  Paul  Fontoulieu,  first  in 
the  Figaro  newspaper,  and  now  in  the  present  volume,  are  sad 
memorials  of  a  state  of  moral  decomposition  which  would  ruin 
society  if  left  unchecked  and  unpimished. 

We  must  briefly  mention  a  new  educational  work§,  forming 
part  of  MM.  Hachette's  series.  It  is  a  small  volume,  containing 
easy  French  stories  for  young  children,  the  majority  of  which 
have  never  yet  appeared  in  collections  of  this  kind.  This  collec- 
tion may  be  regarded  as  a  natural  introduction  to  the  French 
Reader  published  by  the  same  editors.  It  is  accompanied  by  a 
vocabulary. 

*  Paris';  journal  du  siege.    Par  Madame  Edgar  Quinet.    Paris  :  Dentu. 

f  Le  siege  de  Paris ;  journal  d'une  Parisienne.  Par  Juliette  Lamber 
(Madame  Edmond  Adam).    Paris :  L^vj'. 

X  Les  eglises  de  Paris  sows  la  commune.  Par  Paul  Fontoulieu.  Preface 
de  M.  de  Pontmartin.    Paris  :  Dentu. 

§  Hachette's  Children's  Own  French  Book.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  E. 
Brette  and  Gustave  Masson,   Paris  and  London  :  Hachette  &  Co. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  communi- 
cations; and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
 ♦  

ALEXANDEA    PALACE.— EXHIBITION    of   ART  and 
INDUSTRY. 

All  Communications  to  be  addressed  to  the  Manager,  at  the  Palace,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 


pHYSTAL  PALACE.— SHAKSPEARE'S  "HAMLET."— 

The  Tragedy  produced  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Mr.  TOM  Taylor,  who  has 
arranged  all  the  Stage  details,  selected  the  Actors,  and  cast  the  Parts. 

Firet  Performance  this  day,  Saturday  (May  3).  To  be  repeated  on  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday, 


"IVfUSICAL  UNION.— VIEUXTEMPS  and  DUVERNOY.- 

Xt-L   Tuesday,  May  6,  SECOND  MATIN:EE._Quartet,  Haydn ;  Sonata,  C  minor,  Pia 


and  Violin,  Beethoven: 
Schubert  and  Chopin. 
St.  James's  Hall. 


.  i  lano 

Solo.  Violoncello.  Lasserre  ;  Quintet  in  D,  Mozart ;  Piano  Solos, 
Family  Tickets  for  Three,  21s. ;   Single  Admissions,  10s.  6d.  at 

J.  ELLA,  Director. 


D ORE'S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 
PRJETORIUM,"  with  "Triumph  of  Christianity."  '•Christian  Martyrs." '■  Francesca 
da  Rimini,"  "  Neophyte,"  "  Andromeda,"  Sic,  at  the  DORE  GALLERY.  35  New  Bond 
Street.  Ten  to  Six.  Admission,  Is. 


THE   SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER-COLOURS.— 
The  SIXTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  is  now  OPEN,  5  Pall  Mall  East, 
from  Nine  till  Seven.  Admittance,  Is.  Catalogue,  6d. 

ALFRED  D.  FRIPP,  Si-rrelnr,,. 


"NSTITUTE    of    PAINTERS     in  WATER-COLOURS. 

The  THIRTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  now  OPEN.   Gallery,  53  Pall  Mall. 

JAMES  FAHEY,  Secretary. 


Admission,  Is. 


PICTURES  in  the  LOUVRE  GALLERY.— ON  VIEW, 
a  Collection  of  fine  AUTOTYPE  PRINTS  from  the  principal  dicfs-il'a^urrc  in  this 
celebrated  Collection.-AUTOTYFE  GRAND  FINE  ART  GALLERY,  36  Rathbone  Place 
(Next  door  to  Winsor  &  Newton's). 


BRITISH  MUSEUM.— The  BRITISH   MUSEUM  will  be 
CLOSED  on  the  1st  and  RE-OPENED  on  the  8th  of  May,  1873.    No  Visitor  can  be 
admitted  from  the  1st  to  the  7th  of  May  inclnsive. 

British  Museum,  April  26,  1873.  J.  WINTER  JONES,  Principal  Librarian. 

TrTISTS'    general   BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION, 

for  the  Relief  of  Distressed  Artists,  their  Widows, and  Orphans.  Pi-csirfent—Sir  FRANCIS 
GRANT,  P.R.A.  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  ROBERT  P.  COLLIER  will  preside  at  a  DINNER, 
to  be  held  at  Willis's  Rooms,  St.  James's,  on  Saturday.  May  in,  in  aid  of  the  Funds  of  this 
Institution.  The  cost  of  the  Dinner,  including  Wines.  £1  Is — Tickets  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Stewards  or  Officers  of  the  Society,  who  also  will  receive  notice  of  Donations,  to  be 
announced  at  the  Dinner. 

Stewards. 


Richard  Beavis,  Esq. 
Francis  S.  Cary.  Esq. 
Robert  Curtis,  Esq. 
IvOuis  Davidson,  Esq. 
H.  W.  B.  Davis,  Esq.,  A.R.A, 
W.  C.  T.  Dobson.  Esq.,  R.A. 
Robert  W.  Edis.  Esq. 
Thomas  Hyde  Hills,  Esq. 
J.  E.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  A.R.A, 
Alfred  W.  Hunt,  Esq. 


24  Old  Bond  Street. 


William  Longman.  Esq. 
Robert  Tucker  Pain,  Esq. 
Jolin  Penn.  Esq..  F.Il.S. 
Briton  Riviere,  Esq. 
H.L.  Rolfe,  Esq. 
Reuben  D.  Sassoon,  Esq. 
J  John  H.  Scott,  Esq. 

■  R.  Norman  Shaw,  Esq.,  A.H..\. 

Marcus  Stone,  Esq. 
William  Wills.  Esq. 
JOHN  EVERETT  MILLAIS,  R.A.,  Hon.  Secretary. 
FREDERIC  W.  MAYNABD,  Assistant-Secretary. 


ROYAL   LITERARY    FUND.- The  EIGHTY-FOURTH 
ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  of  the  Corporation  will  take  place  in  Freemasons'  Hall, 
on  Wednesday,  May  *i8. 
The  RiKht  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 
'The  Stewards  will  be  announced  in  future  advertisements. 

10John.Street,  Adelphi,  W.C.  OCTAVIAN  BLEWITT,  Sccrrlnry. 

R.  J.  A.  FROUDE,  M.A..  will  PRESIDE  at  the  ANNUAL 

DINNER  of  the  NEWSPAPER  PRESS  FUND  at  Willis's  Rooms,  Saturday,  May  17. 
—Tickets,  2Is.,  to  be  hud  of  the  Secretauy,  21  Cecil  Street.  Strand. 

BRItTsH    and    FOREIGN     SCIIOOL    SOCIETY.— The 
SIXTY-EIGHTH  GENERAL  MEETING  of  this  Society  will  be  licld  on  Monday, 
May  12.  1873,  in  the  Large  Schoolroom,  Borough  Road. 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  RUSSELL,  K.G..  at  Twelve 
o'clock.' 

The  Borough  Road  College  and  Schools  will  be  Open  to  Visitors  fVom  Ten  A.M.  to  Twelve 
noon. 

Tickets  may  be  obtained  by  application  at  the  Society's  House,  Borough  Road. 

ALFRED  BOURNE,  Secretary. 


THE  LONDON  INTERNATIONAL  COLLEGE. 
rrincipnl—T)T.  L.  SCHMITZ,  F.R.S.E.,  late  Rector  of  the  High  Scliool,  Edinhursh,  Tlie 
SUMMER  TERM  will  COMMKNCE  on  Monday,  April  'is,  1873.  Applicuti.in»  for  A.lini<si.,n 
>lu>uld  be  addressed  to  the  rui.NUH'AL,  at  the  College,  Spring  Grove,  near  Jsk  worlh,  M  iilillesi  x. 

T IIE^ LONDON  CIVIl7SERVICE"ancl  MTLITAlJY  C(  )L'- 
LF,r,E,2l  York  Place  Purtmau  .'*niare,  W.-rriwinnl,  Dr.  IlEINEMANN,  F.li.ti  s 
Bpcclal  and  thorough  PRKPARATION  fur  Cooper's  IIHI 
Service,  kc. 


the  Line,  Woolwich,  the  Civil 


PREPARATORY    EDUCATION   at  SCARROROtKJlI.— 

The  Rev.  JOHN  BKDFORD  (M.A.,  lute  Scholar  of  I.iun,  Coll..  Oxnn.  Hi  nd  Clnssiciil 
Analiiluiit-Miuitcr  at  Cheltenham  School,  IwiO-IKi;;,,  mid  (;iiruli-  nl'  Scai-lioniugh,  Ini,:,- m?:;) 
TCCclvo  Into  bii4  House  a  limited  nunilicr  of  H( )  VS  lo  jiiTriun-  llir  Klim  iiml  llie  ollu'r  I'ulilic 
Wchools.  fir  the  Civil  Hervlc'C.  «ic.  Iluviiii;  just  aniicMd  tin-  ll.iiisi'  a.ljdinini;  hi«  own  lo  junim- 
inodatc  iM>me  new  Boys,  he  has  some  uildittoual  VacancicH.— For  'I'crnis,  A:c.,  address,  Belgiuvc 
Cremx'nt,  Hcarborougli. 


rrm:  ladies'  COLLl':(iE,  Gmsvenor    Square,  .SOUTH- 

AMI'TON.  Foimdod  by  the  IlamuNhirc  AsHocialion  for  T'romoling  Female  Erlu- 
«allon.  /'.i(r.mii_TheIII»lionorWIN(;iIi:si'l;il|  Vi«c:oinil  ICVERSLKY  i  Lord  NORTII- 
UKOOK.  /Vr.i//r,il_'l  ho  Itlglit  lion.  W.  ( )< )\V1'1': ll-  TEM Pl.K,  M.P.  The  SI'RINd 
TERM  rommcmes  May  I.  Appilcatioiin  lor  the  Piobiiv  Imb  and  lor  Kntrics  may  bo  addressed 
to  the  Ho.vollAltY  HitcllltrAlty,  or  to  Hie  Ludy  Priniilnil.  M  iss  Da.vJ  ni.H. 

rpiIK     AUmV     S(;iI()()I~]i;^l«!nliain,    Kent.  —  Careful 

PltrPAUA-llIO,-*  for  the  I'lllll.K;  HCHOOI.H  ,  ago  from  Eight  to  Fourteen  i  numhcr 
nbout  Forty.  ll..y»  uIjovc  I  welve  liiiveeiich  a  .i-paiulo  sleeping  apartment.  Largo  playground 
null  di  lw'li.  d  Inlltmury.  Ikcki  idmiu  i>  hail  an  hour  by  rail  (Loudon,  Chatham,  and  Dovcrl 
Ivoln  Londiiii.  scvi  ii  nilnuli  <  from  (  rvnliil  I'uloie.  ami  on  gruvcl.  Boys  met,  if  (h»ireil.  ut  ony 
London  iitalion.   8uinni<T  Term  Ijcgini  May  1 — Addreo,  llev.  T.  Ll.OYi)  I'icir.l.ll'H,  M.A. 

X^OLKKSTONR— Mr.  W.  J.  .Tl'I.XFFH  KSON,  M.A.  Oxon 

J-  (lormcrly  Prlnclpnl  of  tlir  Kliihlnnlonc  High  Hi  hool.  Ilondmy).wll1  conllnno.  wllh  thr 
Tlwlstanie  ol  a  Cttiriliri<lgc  Moiio<ir«-Mnn.  lo  iiriimre  IMII'II.S  for  the  Unlvirsllles.  IndlnTi 
Civil  Hi  rvlcc,  IVwlwldi,  Hiid  aii  (Jviaiictitlvo  Lxumlntttluni_Tcrmi  iind  Uclsrcncoa  on 
■l>|illaaiun. 


fTHE  HARTLEY    INSTITUTION,  Southampton.— In  the 

Department  of  General  Literature  and  Science,  CANDIDATES  are  prepared  for  the 
Indian  Engineering  College,  and  all  other  Public  Competitive  Examinations.  In  the  Depart- 
ment ot  Enffineerinff  and  Technical  Science.  YOUTHS  are  trained,  both  Theoretically  and  by 
a  Course  of  Practical  Instruction  in  Laboratoriee,  Workshops,  and  on  Works  of  actual  Con- 
struction, for  Entrineerin^,  Architecture.  Surveying,  and  other  Technical  Occupations,  and  for 
|.*}^..^^"^i"eering  Service  of  India.  In  the  Department  of  Preliminary  Medical  Education, 
STUDENTS  receive  Instruction  in  the  Elements  of  Medical  Science,  with  opportunities  for 
Dispensing  and  Hospital  Practice  For  Prospectus,  address  The  Libearlan. 

TTIGHFIELD  SCHOOL,  Weston-super-Mare.— Conducted  by 

a  Wrangler,  assisted  by  a  Graduate  in  Classical  Honours.  Terms,  f81.  Specially 
adapted  for  delicate  Boys  Address,  George  Heppel,  M.A. 

■p'DUCATION.— BRIGHTON.— The  Rev.  H.  FYFFE,  M.A. 

^  Oxon,  has  VACANCIES  at  Clifton  House.  West  Brighton.  Large  Playground, Cricket- 
field,  Gymnasium,  Fives  Court,  excellent  and  safe  Bathing.  Pupils  have  taken  high  places  in 
the  University.  Local,  Military,  Civil,  &c.  E.xamuiations.  and  at  the  Universities.  Junior  and 
delicate  Boys  receive  special  attention.  Terms,  60  to  lOO  Guineas. 

IVriLITARY  APPOINTMENTS  and  CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

JJIJ.  The  Rev.  W.  H.  JOHKSTONE,  M. A.,  formerly  Professor.  Examiner,  and  Chaplain 
m  the  Military  Engineer  College,  Addiscombe ;  and  Assistant-Examiner  for  the  Indian 
Civil  Engineer  Service;  continues  to  prepare  CANDIDATES  for  Woolwich,  Cooper's  Hill, 
Direct  Commission,  &c — Address,  Bromsgrove  House,  Croydon. 

AN  OXFORD  M.A.  in  Holy  Orders,  Single,  quitting  a  Tutorial 

-f  ^  post,  held  in  a  Family  for  eight  years,  seeks  an  engagement  in  or  near  London  with 
tne  SONS  of  a  NOBLEMAN  or  GENTLEMAN.  Highest  references— Address,  G.  U., 
7  Charing  Cross. 

A    BONUS  of  £50  to  £100  will  be  paid  to  any  Gentleman 

who  procures  Advertiser  a  PERMANENT  SITUATION.  The  Advertiser  is  a  retired 
Assistant-Paymaster  Royal  Navy,  and  can  give  high  references,  ic.  His  antecedents  will  bear 
the  strictest  scrutiny,  and  his  address  is  good.  All  Replies  will  be  treated  as  Confidential.  No 
Capital  to  Invest — Address,  R.  O.  F.,  care  of  Davies  &  Co.,  Advertising  Agents,  Finch  Lane, 
Cornhill. 

pjYDROPATHY.— SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill. 

P/ii/s!cm!i_Dr.  EDWARD  LANE.  M.A. .  M.D.  Edin.  Turkish  Baths.  Consulta- 
tions daily  (Saturday  excepted)  at  7  Princes  Street.  Hanover  Square,  from  Ten  till  Twelve. 

OVERLAND  ROUTE.— The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIEN- 

^  TAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  BOOK  PASSENGERS  and  receive 
Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 

FitOM  SOHTHAMPTOK.  (eaTlKnJSL). 
GIBRALTAR  |   Every  Thursday, 


Fbou  Bbindisi. 


SIALTA 
ALEXANDRIA 


at  2  p.m. 


i'nl§"."^^f!!^.::::[  Ever^ Thursday,  f 
BOMBAY   i  at  J  p.m.  I 


Every  Friday 
Morning. 


Every  Monday, 
at  5  a.m. 


GALLE. 
MADRAS  .... 
CALCUTTA  ., 

FENANG  

SINGAPORE 

CHINA  

JAPAN  , 


Thursday,  May  8 
and  22.  at  2  p.m. 
and  every  alternate 
Thursday. 


AUSTRALIA  f  ^^"if.Tm  ^• 

^^.^ar^nn^^^^^"'^   and  eVer'v  fourth 
tCargo  only)         (  Thursday. 


{Friday Morning,  ( 
May  16  and  30.  and  J 
every  alternate  i 
Friday.  { 

{Friday  Morning;,  ( 

May  in,  and  J 

every  fourth  j 

Friday.  i 


Monday,  May  19  and 

June  2.  at  5  a.m. 
and  every  alternate 
Monday. 

Monday,  May  10, 
at  5  a.m.  and 
every  fourth 
Monday. 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  returning  by  the  Company*s  Steamers  within 
Six  or  Twelve  Montlis  of  their  arrival. 

Fassengers  are  now  booked  through,  via  Bombay,  to  the  principal  Railway  Stations  in  India, 
and  through  Tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are  issued  at  the  Company's  Office.  Tit-kets  to 
Brindisi  only  can  also  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Lebkau  &  Co.,  6  BUliter  Street  (South  Italian 
Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  information. apply  at  the  Company's 
Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street, London,  or  Oriental  Place, Southampton. 

T~N  D  IAN         P  aT  R  C  E  L         P  0  S  T  . 

J-  Under  Authority  from  the  POSTMASTER-GENERAL  of  INDIA. 

Parcels  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  in  weight  and  2  ft.  x  1  ft.  x  1  ft.  in  size,  and  €20  in  value 
are  conveyed  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  from  London  to  any  Post  Town 
in  India  at  a  uniform  charge  of  Is.  4d.  per  lb.   Full  Particulars  on  application  at 
122  LEADENHALL  STREET,  E.C. 


"P  RIGHTON.  —  BEDFORD   HOTEL.  —  Every  endeavour  is 

'  made  to  render  this  Hotel  eaualto  its  long-cxistingrepute.  Spacious  Coflfee  Room  for 
Ladies  and  Gentlenren.  Sea-Water  Service  in  the  Hotel.  — Communications  to  The 
Manager.  Bedford  Hotel  Company,  Limited. 


G 


0  0  D 


CABINET  FURNITURE. 

BED-ROOM  FURNITURE. 


WASHSTANDS   wide  3  ft. 

Good  Maple  or  Oak   l.'is.  6d. 

Best  Polished  Pine   2«s.  6d.. 

Midiogany.  Circular  Marble  tops   Stis.  Od 

Best  do.  Square  do   GSs.  ad. 

DRAWERS  wide  3  ft. 

Good  Maple  or  Oak    2Ss.  Od. 

Best  Polished  Pine   Ws.  Od. 

Best  Mahogany   733.  Cd. 

DRESSING-TABLES  wide  3  ft. 

Good  Maple  or  Oak    I7«,  Od. 

Best  Polislied  Pine   259.  Cd. 

Best  Mahogany  Drawers   46s.  Od. 

WARDROBES  with  Drawers, 

Travs.  and  Hanging  Space              wide  4  ft. 

Good  iMaple  or  Oak    1058.  Od. 

Best  Polished  Pine    1753.  Od. 

Best  Mahogany    S308.  Od. 

American  Ash,  Birch,  Pitch  Pine,  &c.,  in 

DINING-ROOM  FURNITURE 
Mahogany  Chairs,  covered  in  leather,  stuffed 
horsehair  


3  ft.  6  in. 

20s.  6d. 
32s.  Od. 
,3,')S.  Od. 
70s.  Od. 
3  ft.  0  in. 
.17s.  Od. 
72s.  Cd. 
!>5s.  Od. 

3  ft.  6  in. 
21s.  fid. 
2<ls.  (Id. 
47s.  fid. 

4fl.  Gin. 

H.'>8.  Od. 
iww.  Od. 

2,')5s.  Od. 

proportion. 


4  ft. 

Ms.  Od. 
3Gs.  Od. 

878.  Cd 

4  ft. 
&5s.  Od. 
!l5s.  Od 
130s.  (Id. 

4  ft. 
258.  Od. 
33s.  Oil. 
Us.  Od. 

Sft. 
1278.  Cd. 
2008.  od. 
280a.  Od. 


^lahogany  Dining-tables.  telescope  action, 


328.  Cd. 

.15s.  Od. 

428.  Od. 

la.'is.  od. 

1706.  od. 

2108.  Od. 

1358.  OJ. 

15.58.  od. 

1908.  Od. 

4ft.  Sin. 

5  ft. 

6  ft. 

XS  l.'is. 

£10  OS. 

XII  108. 

X9  Ills. 

£\:t  Ills. 

£-a  os. 

37s.  fid. 

5fi8. 

658.  to  130s. 

Mahogany  Sldelmards  wide 

With  nliite-gliiss  backs  

Easy  Chairs,  stuUcd  horsehair   

DRAWING-ROOM  FURNITURE. 

Couches.  Settees,  Ottoman^,  Easy  and  Fancy  Chairs. 

Centre  Tal)los,  Work  Tables,  l>ccasional  Tables. 

Ciinl  Tables,  (,'iuflbnicra,  antl  Cubincts. 

Dnvcnports.  Whatnotn.  Music  Cabinets,  and  Stooli. 

Tliu  alHivc  in  wiilnut,  black  and  tfold,  and  taiicy  AVood«. 

Cilt  C^onsole  Tublcs  and  Pier  Glasses. 

WILLIAM  S.  BUUTON,  General  Furnisbinir  Ironmonpcr,  by  appointment,  lo  TI.R.ir 
the  rriiiceof  Wales,  sends  a  C.\TAI-0(i        coiitainink'  mnvurds  ol  Mjd  Illustrations  of  hi:> 

unrivalled  Stock,  with  List  of  Prices  and  I'lan-s  <if  the  .'m  htitzc  Sliow-rnoms.  pofdiucc  free  

Oxford  Street.  W.i  1,  lA,2,:t  and  4  Ncwnmn  Street ;  I,  and  11  IVrry'w  Place  ;  and  I 
Newman  Yard,  J-nndon,  W.  The  Cost  of  deliveriuk'  (ioods  to  tlu*  mo-it  distiuit  parts  of  the 
United  Kincdom  by  Railway  is  triflinK-  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will  always  undertake 
delivery  at  a  small  Uxedratc.  ^ 

IT'LECTRO-Sn.VER  PLATE  and  TABLE  CUTLERY.— 


DHANK  &  CO.'S  Priced  Catalogue,  with  Engravings,  post  free. 


Tnblc  Knives,  Ivory.  Hla.,  2.5a.,  3.5». 
Dessert  Knives,  Ivory,  ICS.,  21s.,  308. 
Curveis.  Ivory,  lis. lid.,  Hs..  Ills.  fid. 
Lleetro  Spoons,  Tabic.  2r.s.,  4(8. 
Kleciro  Spoons.  Dessert.  178.,  M«. 
ICIei  Iro  I'orkB.  Table,  2li«.,  428. 
Kli  i  lro  !•  orks.  DesNCrt.  178.,  338. 
Spoon  Warmers,  bis., 258.,  428. 
l  ish  Carvers,  Ills..  21s.,  ;)li8. 
J'inli  Knives  and  Toiks.  His..  12(18. 
Plated  Desscrta,  Ivory,  458.,  058. 


Epergnca.  *«  Ha.,  XII  Ilia.,  XIC  .58. 

I'Viiit  Stands.  30a..  158..  Nils. 

Dish  Covers.  <I2,  XI3  13s.,  XIR  108. 

Cinner  Dlaliea.  IK,  XIO,  XI3  IHs. 

<'niet  Stanils.  I'.ls.,  3.5s..  Ii3s.,  Xla. 

Liqueur  I'riiines,  40a.,  Cos.,  7B8„90s. 

Claiel  Jug",  27s.,  30s.,  3.5a. 

'JVn  iinil  Coll'ee  Seta,  -Os.,X(l,  X»  Os. 

Kirg  Kraniea,  41a..  52a.,  788. 

Waiters.  22a.,  37s.,  .511a. 

Ulaeuit  Boxes,  21s.,  3ils.,  428. 


Establishrd  A.U.  17110. 
A  Dlseount  of  Five  per  cent,  for  Caali  Payments  ofH  nnd  upwards. 
DEANE  ft  COMPANY,  40  King  William  Street,  london  Ilrldgc.  E.C. 


YOMIt 


IIOUSK      or  APARTMENTS 


TTiUIiNISII 

JL  TlIHOIKillOUT  on  MOHDEIl'S  HIKE  SY.STKM.  <aah  PiUea  i  no  E.\trn  Cliaigcs. 
Largo  uaeriil  Sloek  lo  aeleet  Inini.  All  (io.ids  WarraiiU'd.  Terma  post  lire  i  with  illuslrutvd 
Price  Cutaloiiuc,  Ihrcc  ttuinps.-iin  and  !.'<0  Tottciihani  Court  Kuud.   liitablisbed  1HI12. 


May  3,  1873.] 


The  Saturday  He  view. 


T'lIE    NATIVE    IRON    ORE    COMPANY,  Limited.— 

J-  NOTICE  is  hereby  (riven  that  the  SUBhCRIPTION  LISTS  fur  the  Issue  of  3  500 
15i  per  Cent.  Preferred  Shares  of  £10  each  in  this  Company  will  be  CLOSED  on  Saturday, 
May  3,  for  London,  and  on  Monday,  May  5,  for  the  Country. 

By  Order,                             „  „ 
17  Gracechnrch  Street,  London,                                    B.  T.  JENKINS,  Seerttanj- 
April  30,  1*73.   

T'HE    AGRA    BANK,    Limited.  —  Established    in  1833. 

CAPITAL,  £1.000.000. 
Head  OrFtcB—NICHOLAS  LAXE,  LOMBARD  STREET.  LONDON. 
BaASCHEsin  Edinbursh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurrachee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai. 
Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Othce  on  the  Termscustomary  with  LondonBankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £lU(j. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz.: 

At5  percent,  per  ann.. subject  to  12  months' Notieeof  Withdrawal. 
For  shorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  ai^reed  upon . 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  tlie  day  on  any  of  the  Brauchesof  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra charire;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safecustody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army.  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  aud  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON,  CTairnian. 

POYAL   EXCHANGE    ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

-*•  "•  (Established  by  Royal  Charter,  A.D.  1780.) 

FOR  SEA.  FIP,E,  LIFE,  AND  ANNUITIES. 
rwFICB— KOYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON.     Bkaxch-29  PALL  MALL. 
The  accumulated  Funds  exceed  £3.600.ooo. 
JAMES  STEWART  HODGSON,  Esq.,  Govatior. 
CHARLES  JOHN  MANNING,  Esq.,  ^ai-Goiei  nor. 
rRANCIS  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON,  Esq.,  Depulij-Governor. 
Directors. 


ILMER  &  SON'S  EASY   CHAIRS  and  COUCHES. 


The  largest  assortmoTit  in  theVinu'doin,  comnrisitik' all  the  licRiirns  for  wluch  tlicy  have 
been  celfbriittd  for  the  last  litty  years,  unti  also  all  the  Newest  Puttenis,  cfimb)nin«  trace, 
elegance,  and  (jimiCort.  Five  Hundred  diflcruiit  Patteriia  alwaya  in  Stock.  New  I>e«iu'iiH  arc 
beiiifi  almost  dailj;  added.  All  are  of  the  best  quality  and  marked  in  plain  figures — Show- 
Kooins  and  Galleries.  .11  and  'A'l  IJerncrs  Street.  London,  VV.   


Esrerton  Hubbard.  Esq. 
Nevile  Lubbock.  Esq. 
Georc:e  Forbes  Malcolmson.Esq. 
Lord  Josceline  \Vm.  Percy. 
Charles  Robinson,  Esq. 
Sir  John  Koee.  Bart. 
SainuelLeo  Schuster, Esq. 
Eric  Carrin^ton  Smith,  Esq. 
Octavius  Winram.  Esq. 
Montagu  C.  Wilkinson,  Esq. 
Charles  Baring  Young,  Esq. 


Robert  Barclav.  Esq. 

John  Garratt  Cattley,  Esq. 

Mark  Currie  Close,  Esq. 

Edward  James  Daniell.  Esq. 

William  Da\idson.  Esq. 

Lancelot  William  Dent, Esq. 

Alexander  Druce.  Esq. 

Fredk.  Joseph  Edlmann.Esq. 

Charles  Hermann  Goschen.  Esq. 

Charles  Seymour  GrenfeU.  Esq. 

Robert  Araadeus  Heath.  Esq. 

AVUmot  Holland.  Esq. 
FlitE  AsstTRASCES  on  liberal  terma. 
Life  Assurances  with  or  without  participation  in  Profits. 
Divisions  of  Profit  every  Five  Years. 

A  liberal  participation  in  Profits,  with  the  guarantee  of  a  lar?*e  invested  Capital  Stock,  and 
exemption,  under  Royal  Charter,  from  the  liabilities  of  Partnership. 

Theadvanta^sofmodem  practice,  with  the  security  of  an  Office  whoseresourceshave  been 
tested  by  the  experience  of  more  than  a  Century  and  a  Half. 

A  ProspectUB,  Table  of  Bonus,  and  Balance  Sheet  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

ROBERT  P.  STEELE,  A'ecrefary. 

'THE  SCOTTISH  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  C03IPANY. 

LONDON— 2  KING  WILLXAJt  STREET.  E.G. 
GLASGOW— 50  WEST  GEORGE  STREET. 
Tor  Fire.  Life,  and  Annuities. 

Ufe  Assurances  with  or  without  participation  in  Profits. 

N on -Forfeiture  Assurances — Tables  are  prepared  showing  the  terms  by  which,  at  any  time 
af^r  the  expiry  of  Three  Years,  the  Company's  ordinary  Life  Policies  may  be  surrendered,  or 
Paid-up  Asnuancea  on  a  liberal  scale  allowed  in  lieu  thereof. 

H.  AMBROSE  ^^TTl,  Secretary  and  Actuary. 

(GENERAL     A  S  S  U  R  A  ^TCE  COMPANY. 

^  Chief  OFriCE_62  KING  AVILLIAM  STREET.  LONDON,  E.G. 

Established  1837.      CAPITAL.  £1,000,000. 
The  public  estimation  of  this  Office  13  shown  in  the  rapid  and  continuous  increase  in  its  Life 
business,  as  set  forth  in  the  Rep<Mts  and  Statements,  wliich  may  be  had  on  application  at  the 
Chief  Office,  or  any  of  the  Branches. 

GEORGE  SCOTT  FREEMAN.  Secretary. 


E 


AGLE         INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Ertabliehed  1807.  (Tor  Lives  only.) 
79  PALL  MALL,  LONDON. 

GEORGE  HUMPHREYS,  Actuaru  and  Secretartj. 

H  (E  N  I  X        FIRE        0nF~^~I  C  E, 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON.-EsTABUSHED  1782. 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insuranceseffected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


GEO.  W.  LOVELL  1   e«,,.»^,  „ 

IN  J.  BROOMFIELD  /  Secretaries. 


JOII^ 


COMPANY. 


TMPERIAL     EIRE  INSURANCE 

Established  1«03. 

lOLD  BROAD  STREET.  E.C..  and  16  and  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.    PAID  UP  AND  INVESTED,  £700,000. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  .Superintendent. 

■niVIDENDS     5    and    10    to    20    PER     C  EN  T.— 

"^-"^  For  Safe  and  Profitable  Investments 

Read  SHARPS  INVE.STMENT   CIRCULAR  (post  free). 
The  MAY  Number  '12  pases)  now  ready. 
It  eontains  all  the  best  nayinz  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investment8  of  the  Day, 
CAPITALISTS,      8  H  A  R  E  IHJ  L  D  E  R  S.       INVESTORS,      TRUSTEE  S, 
will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable,  and  reliable  Guide. 
McMrs.  SHARP  &  CO.,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers.  .12  Poultry,  London.  E.G. 
f  Established  Ki2.>  Bankers,  London  and  Westminster, Lothbury,  E.C. 

pREME   de    la   CREME   (the  New   Court  Note  Paper), 

ma/Iefrom  Charta  Perfecta.  ReGriatered — The  Public  are  respectfully  CAUTIONED  that 
theNEWCOL'RTNOTEPAPBftin  to  be  ha*l  only  of  JENNER  &  KNEVVSTUB.to  the 
Queen.  Heraldic  Enjjravera  and  Stationers  by  Sf>ecial  Appointments  to  their  Royal  Highnesses 
the  Prince  and  Prince.s3  of  Wales.  Specimens  of  Monojframs,  Stamping,  and  Oharta  Perfecta 
free.  33  St.  James's  Street,  and  R6  Jermyn  Street,  S.W. 

ONDON    &    RYDER,    Diamond    Merchants.— Wedding 

Bracelet?,  Weddlncr  Necklaces,  and  Weddins  Presents  of  every  description.  Bsides- 
maida' Lockets,  of  new  and  original  DcsiKna;  with  a  large  variety  of  Diamond  Ornaments  of 
arti.itic  merit,  in  the  iKht  posalble  taste  and  of  sterling  excellence,  at  Messrs.  LONDON  & 
RYDER'S,  Diamond  Merchants,  17  New  Bond  Street,  comer  of  Clifford  Street. 


s 


M  E  E '  S 


and  o£ 


DESIGNS    of  FURNITURE 

IRON  and  BRASS  BEDSTEADS. 
A  New  and  Revised  Edition  of  this  Work  is  now  issued. 
In  a  size  convenient  for  transmission  by  post,  and  will  be  forwarded,  on  application,  by 

W.  A.  Si  8.  SMEB, 
 8  FINSBURY  PAVEMENT,  LONDON. 

LONDON 


■pUNER.VL     REFORM.— The    LONDON  NECROPOLIS- 

COMPANY  conducts  FUNERALS  with  Simplicity  and  with  great  Economy.  Pro- 
spectus free— Chief  Otiice,  'J  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  W.C.   

ryilE     "ARCHIMEDEAN"     LAWN  MOWER 

is  the  only  Machine  that  cuts  long  or  wet  grass,  as  well  as  short  and  dry,  without 
cloggiug. 

"  FaV  superior  to  any  of  outb." —Field. 

"  The  quickest,  most  simple,  and  most  efficient  mower  ever  m^d."— Gardeners*  ClironicU. 

"  Remarkably  easy  to  work."— G'an^crtcr's  Mauazine. 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.   Delivered  carriage  free  to  all  Stations. 
Prices  and  Testimonials  post  free  on  application. 

\\'1LLIAMS  &  CO.,  Limited,  Manufacturers  and  Patentees,  33  King  William  Street, 
London. 

Selling  Agents:  JOHjf  G.  ROLLINS  &  Co.,  Old  Swan  Wharf,  Thames  Street,  London. 

Walter  Carson  &  Sons.  La  Belle  Sauvage  Yard.  Ludgate  lliU,  London, 
and  21  Bachelor's  Walk,  Dublin. 

nPHE   LITERARY  MACHINE   (Patented),  for  holding  the 

Book,  AVriting-desk.  Music,  Lamp,  Meals,  &c..  in  any  position,  over  a  Bed,  Sofa,  or  Easy 
Chair.    As  used  by  the  Princess  Louise.    Invaluable  to  Student-^  aud  Invalids.  Admirably 

\  adapted  for  India.  A  most  useful  and  elegant  Oift.   Prices  from  20s.   Drawings  post  free. 
 J.  CARTER,  6A J^ew  Cavendish  Street.  Great  Portland  Street.^.  

!  ESTABLISHED  1864. 

;rni]MEWELL,      SPECIAL  TAILOR 

\  and  MILITARY  OUTFITTER  to  Gentlemen  who  require  no  Credit,  ft  Sackville  Street, 

Piccadilly,  W.  "A  private  trade  of  higliest  class  and  character,  yielding  to  its  patrons  the  lull 
'  advantages  of  their  position."  Book  of  Prices  post  free. 


F 


pHOICE  PLANTS.— Collection  £1.  Sent  safelv  packed  on  receipt 

^  of  Post  Office  Order.  Half,  10s.  6  Show  Carnations,  6  do.  ifoUyhocks,  6  do.  Dahlias, 
12  Chrysautliemums,  12  ^notheras,  12  Dianthns.  12  Delphiniums,  12  Geums.  12  Antirrhinums, 
12  Double  Lychnis.  12  Campanulas.  12  Golden  Feather,  12  Gladiolus,  12  Autumn  Blooming 
Anemones,  12  I'ansies  HENRY  ALEXANDER,  Florist,  299  Goswell Jload,  E.C.  

lELD'S   PATENT    "  OZOKERIT  "  CANDLES. 

ONE  SHILLING  PER  POUND. 
 SOLD  EVERYWHERE.  

pO-OPERATIVE    WINE,  SPIRIT,  and  TEA  SUPPLY 

^   ASSOCIATION  Tickets  of  Jfcmbership,  2s.  Bd.  per  annum  PriceList  and  Tickets 

on  application  to  Secr eta ry,  6  Norfolk  Street.  Strand.  W.C.  

1  N  A  H  A  N'S  h~L  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH 
WHISKIES,  is  unrivalled,  perfectly  .pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Coernac 
Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label, and  Cork  branded  "  Kinahan's  .  LL  .  Whisky." 
Wholesale  Depot,  20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


D 


ELAZENBY  &  SON'S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CON- 
•    DIMENTS  E.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  Sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 

Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles.  Sauces,  and  Condiments,  so  long  and  favourably  distinguished 
by  their  Name,  are  compelled  to  CAUTION  the  Public  against  the  inferior  Preparations 
which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close  imitation  of  their  Goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the 
Public — 92  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendish  Square  (.late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  aud 
18  Trinity  Street,  London,  S.E.  

XTARVEY'S   SAUCE.  — Caution.  — The  Admirers  of  this 

^  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle,  prepared  by 
E.  LAZENBY  &  SON.  bears  the  Label  used  so  many  years,  signed  "  Elizabeth  Lazenby." 

INNEFORD'S     PURE     FLUID  MAGNESIA, 

the  best  Remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache, Gout,  and  Indigestion. 
 At  172  New  Bond  Street.  London  ;  and  of  all  Chemists.  

pURE     AERATED     WATERS.  —  ELLIS'S  RUTHIN 

WATERS, Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia  ;  and  for  Gout,  Lithia  and  Potass. 
Corks  branded  "R.  ELLIS  &  SON,  RUTHIN,"  and  every  Label  bears  their  Trade  Mark. 
Sold  everywiiere  and  Wholesale  of  R.  ELLIS  &  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales. 
London  Agents  :  W.  BEST  &  SONS.  Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish  Square. 

'  ELECTBICITY  IS  LIPE^ 

PULVERMACHER'S  Improved  Patent  GALVANIC  CHAIN 
BANDS,  BELTS,  BATTERIES,  and  ACCESSORIES.  Price  from  2s.  and  upwards. 
Reliable  evidence  in  proof  of  the  nnriyalled  efficacy  of  these  appliances  in  Rheumatism,. 
Gout,  Neuraliria,  Deafness,  Head  and  Tootli  Aclie,  Paralysis,  Liver  Complaints.  Cramps, 
Spasms.  Nervous  Debility,  Functional  Disorders.  &c.,  is  given  in  the  Pamphlet,  '*  Galvanism, 
Nature's  Cliief  Restorer  of  Impaired  Vital  Energy." 

Apply  at  PULVERiMACHER'S  Galvanic  Establishment,  194  Regent  Street,  London,  W. ; 
where  Pamphlet  and  full  Price  List  can  be  obtained,  post  free. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


M 


UDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— BOOKS  for  all  READERS. 

See  MUDIE'S  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR  for  MAY.   Postage  free  on  application. 


lyrUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— First-Class  Subscription, 

•^'^-^  for  a  constant  succession  of  the  Newest  Books,  One  Guinea  per  Annum.  Book  Societies 
and  Institutions  supplied  on  liberal  Terms.   Prosi>ectuses  postage  free  on  application. 

M 


and  Institutions  supplied  i 

UDIE'S  SELECT~T,IBIUJ1Y.— BOXES  T^~PARCELS 

of  BOOKS  are  forwarded  daily  from  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  to  Families  and 
Book  Societies  in  every  part  of  the  Country.  Revised  LISTS  of  BOOKS  lately  added  to  the 
I>ibrary,  and  Catalogues  of  Surplus  Copies  withdrawn  for  Sale  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  are 
now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded,  postage  free,  on  application. 


PATENTED  IMPROVEMENT  in  WATCHES.— E.  DENT 
Sc  CO.,  fit  Strand  and  31  Royal  Exchange,  Manufacturers  to  Her  Majesty,  makers  of 
the  New  Standard  Clock  of  the  K'jyal  Observatory.  Greenwich.  &c.,  invite  attention  to  their 
NEW  PATENT  ESCAPEMENT  for  HALF  CHRONOMETER  WATCHES,  which  ren- 
ders tiiem  lesi  susceptible  to  injury,  and  corrects  tlKJse  errors  of  performance  which  generally 
arise  from  rmigh  usage.  Catalogues  on  application,  61  Strand,  and  31  Royal  Exchange 
(adjoining?  Lloyd'i),  Ix>ndon. 


A  LUMINIUM  WATCHES,  £1  Is.,  £1  10s.,  £1  15s.,  £2  2s. 

^  \ffirvt.11/->iia'Timr.k0<>rrf^ra      Mflz-liinf-  mndp.    Rftmr-  fia  annnlirrl  hv  iin  tn  TI       f  f  tlif  "Pi-Jnno 


Marvel lousTimekecr'Cra.  Machine  made.  Same  a«  supplied  by  us  t/>  lI.R.H.thc  Prince 
of  Wales.  Illualrations.  Three  Stamps.-.VIILLIKIN  &  LAWLEY,  IC8  Strand. 


TYfEOHrS  DPvESSIXG  BAGS  and  CASES,  DESPATCH 

■^*-**  B0XE3.  Touriute'  Writinz  Caaen.  Jewel  Ca^es,  Writing  Desks.  Parisian  Productions, 
LTbrary  Setn  in  Merlixval  and  Ixrather.  Albums,  Caset  of  Fine  Cutlery,  Sci.sHorn.  Razors.  Table 
Kniven.  the  M»KicKaw>r  Htrop  and  Pattte.  at  MECIII'S.  112  Jtcgcnt  Street,  W.  Illustrated 
C«tab>gue  post  free.  Established  1827.   City  Prices  charged  for  Co^ih. 

pLARK'S   PATI:NT  STryEl7~N0ISirLESS  SHUTTERS, 

'  felf-Cf/ilin?,  Fire  and  Tliitf  Proof,  cin  be  orlnpted  to  any  Window  or  other  Opcninc. 
J'rr,tf>ei:tiiK^  tree.—CLAKK  Si  CO.,  Sole  l'ftt«nt«e»,  Ruthbone  Plfice,  W. ;  Paris,  Manchester, 
X>iverjKi«l.aDd  Dablin. 


MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— All  the  Books  in  Circula- 
tion or  on  Sale  at  JIUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may  also  be  obtained  with  tlie 
least  possible  delay  by  the  Subscribers  to  MUDIE'S  LIBRARY.  CROSS  STREET,  MAN- 
CHESTER :  and  (by  order;  from  all  Booksellers  in  comioxien  witli  the  Library. 
Mudie's  Select  Library,  Limited,  New  Oxford  Street.  City  Office,  i  King  Street,  Cheapside. 

rpHE    UNITED    LIBRARIES,  307    Regent   Street,  W. 

Subscriptionsfrom  One  Guinea  to  any  amount,  according  to  the  supply  required.  All 
the  best  New  Books.  Rntrlish.  French,  and  German,  immediately  on  publication.  Prospectuses, 
withLiats  of  New  Publications. gratisand  post  free. 
«#*  A  Clearance  Catalogue  of  Surplus  Books  offered  for  Sale  at  greatly  ReducedPrice» 

may  also  be  had  free  on  application. 

BOOTH'S  .CHURTON'S,  HODGSON'S, and  SAUNDERS  MOTLEY'S  UnitedLibraries. 
307  Regent  Street,  near  the  Polytechnic. 

rPHE  SATURDAY  REVIEW.— The  fbllowing  NUMBERS 

of  THE  SATUItnAY  REVIEW  are  rerinired,  for  which  lid.  each  will  bo  civen,  viz  ■ 
1((,  W,  l/I,  767.  and  7i>S  iclcan  copiC5)_at  tlie  OtIice, :»  Southampton  Stieet,  Strand,  W.C. 

JAMES      BLACKWOOD     &     CO^  PUBLISHERS.— 

MSS.  received.  Estimates  given,  and  all  Communications  promptly  attended  to  

H  I^vell  8  Court.  Paternoster  Row. 

Just  publislied,  first  Twelve  Books,  2  vols.  Svo.  each  vol.  lis. 

fTOMER'S  ODYSSEY.    Edited  by  Henry  Hayman,  D.D., 

Hcn.l-Mastcr  of  Rugby  School.  Witli  Prefaces,  Notes,  and  Appendices,  and  Collations 
of  several  .Mis.  London:  D.  NoTT,  ■27(1  Strand. 

By  the  Same,  A  FRAG.MENT  or  THE  JASON  LEGEND.  J2mo.  26. 
.  Oxford  :  Paekeb  &  Co. 
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FOWLE'S  EAST  FIRST  LATIN  COURSE. 
Now  ready,  in  12rao.  price  3s.  Cel.  cloth, 

A SECOND  EASY  LATIN  READING-BOOK;  consisting 
of  Annotated  Lessons  from  Caesar,  Virgil,  and  Ovid.    By  tlie  Rev.  Edmukd 

FoWLE. 

FOWLE'S  FIRST  EASY  LATIN  READING-BOOK;  Fables, 

Anecdotes  of  Great  Men,  Roman  History,  .Sic.   3s.  Gd. 

FOWLE'S  SHORT  and  EASY  LATIN  BOOK,  following  in 

the  Grammar  tlie  order  of  the  Public  School  Latin  Primer.  Second  Edition. 
Uniform,  price  Is.  Gd. 


"  Mr.  Fowle's  is  one  of  the  easiest  exercise 
books  we  have  ever  seen.  Everything:  is  ar- 
ranged in  the  way  most  likely  to  be  readily 
learned  by  a  very  youu":  boy.  The  table  of 
the  verbs  ought,  as  the  author  says,  to  enable 


any  fairly  intellijrent  hoy  to  learn  all  four 
con.iugations  in  four  lessons  of  lialf  an  hour 
each.  The  exercises  are  excellent ;  and  the 
book  is  evidently  written  by  one  who  knows 
exactly  what  is  wanted  by  a  beginner." 

Educatiunal  Times. 
London :  Longsians,  Green,  and  CO.  Paternoster  Row. 

CONVENTUAL  LIFE  TN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 
Just  published,  in  8vo.  price  ISs.  cloth, 

TERRA  INCOGNITA;   or,  the  Convents  of  the  United 
Kingdom.    By  John  Nicholas  Muuphy,  Author  of  "  Ireland,  Industrial, 
Political,  and  Social." 

London :  Loxgmans,  Gkeen,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

Now  ready,  in  Svo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  price  12s.  Gd. 

POPULAR  LECTURES  on  SCIENTIFIC  SUBJECTS. 
By  H.  Helmholtz,  Professor  of  Physiology,  formerly  in  the  University  of 
Heidelberg,  and  now  in  the  Uciversity  of  Berlin  ;  Foreign  Member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London.  Translated  by  E.  Atkinson,  Ph.D.  F.C.S.  Professor  of  E.xperi- 
mental  Science,  Staff  College.   With  an  Introduction  by  Professor  Tv.n'd.^ll. 

"  The  most  complex  phenomena  seem  to  |  his  Lectures  will  have  made  themselves  mas- 
become  easily  intelligible  in  Professor  Helm-      terscf  some  of  the  greatest  and  most  clevatins 

holtz*  hands  Those  who  carefully  study   1  results  of  modern  science."— GVu^jc. 

London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

RAEE  WORK  ON  FREEJIASONBY. 

THHE    ACCEPTED    CEREMONIES   of  CRAFT  FREE- 

MASONRY,  as  Taught  in  all  the  .Master  Masons'  Lodges  of  the  Ancient.  Free,  and 
Accepted  Masons  of  England ;  embracing  the  whole  of  the  Craft  Masonic  Ceremonies,  the 
Opening  and  Closing  in  the  Tliree  Degrees,  Questions  to  Candidates  before  being  Passed  and 
Raised,  the  Initiation,  Passing  and  Raising,  the  Tracing  Boards,  &.c.  &c.  (Only  Copyright  per- 
fected Manual  acknowledged  by  the  Craft.)  Prospectus  and  Opinions  of  the  Cralt  fi  ee.  Post 
free.  8s.  6d.  payable  to  A.  E.  Masox  (P.M.,  30°.),  Bank  Top  View.  Richmond,  Yorkshire. 
Elliot  Stock,  62  Paternoster  Row,  London.    J.  Heywood,  Deansgate,  Manchester. 

Now  reafly,  Is. 

ONSULAR  JURISDICTION  in  TURKEY  and  EGYPT. 

By  J.  C.  M'COAS,  Banister-at-Law. 
William  Ridgway,  I69  Piccadilly.    And  all  Booksellers. 


c 


Just  ready.  New  and  only  Complete  Edition,  10  vols,  crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  £2  10s. 

THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  of  THOMAS  HOOD;  containing 
all  the  Writings  of  this  Popular  Author  C'  Hood's  Own,"  First  and  Second  Series,  Hood's 
Comic  and  Serious  Poems  being  included).  With  all  the  original  Illustrations  by  Cruickshauk, 
Leech,  &c. 

***  This  Edition  contains  also  the  "  Memorials  of  Thomas  Hood."  Edited  by  bis  Son  and 
Daughter. 

London  :  E.  MoxoN,  Sox  &  Co..  1  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster  Row,  E.G. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  AUTHOR  OF  "VERDANT  GREEN." 
Crown  Svo.  with  numerous  Illustrations  hy  the  Author,  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

r  ITTLE  MR.  BOUNCER  and  His  Friend,  MR.  VERDANT 

J-^  GREEN.  By  Cdthbert  Bede,  B.A. 

NEW  NOVEL.    1  vol.  post  Svo.  cloth,  "s.  6d. 

BROKEX  LIVES :  a  Novel.    By  Robert  Philip  Williams. 
London  :  jAiiES  Blackwood  &  Co.,  LovcU's  Court,  Paternoster  Row.  And  all  Booksellers. 


pEW  and  PULPIT  PHOTOGRAPHS.— Read  Roger  Rubric 

on  "The  Church  and  the  Dissenters,"  "The  Church  and  the  Ritualists,"  "Life  and 
■Conecience,"  a  Poem  for  Young  Men.  Each  Part  t>d.  Read  also  "  Religion,  a  Grand  Mistake, 
shown  by  a  Clergyman."   Cloth,  Is. 

LOKGMANS  S:  Co.,  London.   And  at  all  Booksellers'  and  Railway  Bookstalls. 

Just  published,  Second  Edition,  with  Appendix,  Ss. 

TTNSEEN  and  IDEALITIES  :   Poems.    By  J.  S.  Macceom. 

London  -.  E.  T.  Whitfield,  178  Strand. 

COMMON  ENGLISH  BIRDS. -NEW  VOLUME. 
Lar^'C  crown  Svo.  cloth  gilt.  .'is. ;  post  free,  5s.  Gd. 

QUT-DOOR  COMMON  BIRDS;  tlieir  Habits  and  General 

Characteristics.  By  Henky  Stannakd.  With  80  Original  Hlustrations  of  the  Birdsand 
their  Eggs. 

This  is  an  entirely  original  Work,  designed  as  a  Book  of  Reference  for  all  Amateurs  and 
Lovers  of  Natural  History.  Its  pages  teem  with  information  f  rom  a  Naturalist  of  many  years' 
standing,  and  numerous  f'licts  unknown  to  Yarrell,  Hewitsori.  &c.,  arc  here  explained  by  close 
cbecrvation  and  practical  study.  Most  of  the  Illustrations  are  Original,  uud  the  Work  is 
llegantly  produced  as  a  Library  Book. 

Frederick  Warne  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street.  Covent  Garden. 

'  A  COUNTRY  BOOK  FOR  THE  SEASON^ 

Small  crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  3s.  Gd.;  post  free,  3s.  lOd. 

ENGLISH  WILD  FLOWERS.  By  J.  T.  Burgess.  A  New 
and  Improved  Edition.  Witli  Prttctical  Illustrations,  printed  in  Colours,  and  a  full 
Tndex  of  the  Common  Name,  Scientilic  Name,  Natural  Family,  Where  Found,  and  Time  of 
Flowering  of  all  Wayside,  Field,  Hedgerow,  River,  Moorland,  Meadow,  Mountain,  and  Sea- 
bhore  Plants. 

Frederick  Waune  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
Publislicd  this  day,  Bvo.  6s.  Gd. 

ECONOMIC  SOPHISMS,  by  FR^DfiRic  Bastiat.  Translated 
from  the  Fifth  Edition  of  the  French,  by  Patrick  James  STiRMNa,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E., 
Author  of  "The  I'liiloKopliy  of  Trade,"  &c. 

"  Bastiot  speaks  with  the  tireatcnt  force  to  the  highest  order  of  intcllecta.  At  the  same  time, 
he  id  almost  the  only  Poiitieal  Economint  whose  htyle  is  brilliant  and  fasciuatin;;,  whilst  his 
irresistible  lo^c  is  relieved  by  Bailies  of  wit  and  humour  wliich  make  his  Hopkismts  as  amusing 
as  a  novel."— Richard  Cobuen. 

Edinburgh :  OuvEtt  &  BOYD,     London  :  SiJirKiN,  MARsnALT.,  &  Co. 

Eiehth  Thousand,  with  70  Plates,  4  Coloured,  cloth, 

TJOW  to  WORK  with  the  MICROSCOPE.    By  Dr.  Lionel 

Bkaj.r,  F.R.8.  A  Complete  Manual  of  MicroRcopicat  Manipiiliition.  New  ProcCBses 
of  Invcstitftttiou.aud Directions  ior  ExoinininK  Ohjcctu  under  the  hi^licat  powers. 

IlARRlBON,  Pall  Mull. 

Just  published.  Second  Edition,  rewritten  and  enlarged,  I'd.  Od. 

Tyi-  DRUITT  on  CHEAP  WINES :  a  Report  on  the  Quality, 

WholciomcnoH.  Price,  and  ir«o  In  Diet  and  Medicine  of  the  Cheap  Winci  fVom  France, 
Qenniuiy,  Italy,  Auatria,  Greece,  IIuimary,and  AuKlralia. 

London:  IIkniiy  Hrsbiiaw,  310  Strand. 

REWE  de  BELGIQUE  appoars  o^ho  l^th  of  each  month. 
I'lflh  Year.  Fourth  Numlicr.  Al'IlIL,  1873. 
ConTTTHi  Coptflin  Ic  HoiilcinK('_lIn  Coup  dc  Canon-IOrn.  Miiinocr_roii»lc-Souvcnlr— 
r.  A.  K.  (J.'rard-r<iiirr|iiol  le«  Wttllolu  ne  liurlent  |iui  Unmiind-IOIlHo  Vautier—IIno  fcmmo 
cic  Icllrc.  wiiilcmiioruiiio  (I,iuly  Diilf  (JoniiiiD-lli  riniiiiu  IVri{aincni_lK:»  Hileiieei  g.  oKra- 
[ihi'incon  Aih'iniiKnii—l.ui-lcii  Holvuy_I.i-  ncililat  niiilaron  ((ln>-  Cmcroll-I/cBprit  ile  paix  ca 
Angl.lerro  (lollri- li  M.  L.  du  l,uvi!leycl-llllillc)«ruiihii-  .Uliie  Sclmlrcl«c  In  DimiIhcIiIuihI,  vnn 
.lot.  HuhlmanM_l>ii«.liiilehlliiim  In  der  Si  liule  von  llii  liiir.l  \Vn«nor.  Slinpl.'nM  iil.  Ilnlletlu 
de  la  LIbralrIc  Kurop.  iiiiic.  No.  3,  liruxidki.  V..  Miujkakdi'.  ?(litour.  IIunhi  MiciizriAoll. 
•ii'XCMCur.  riocc  cl  Hue  Ituyolo.— Tu  lie  liod  ul  Kdh'aiiu  .STANlfoJiu's,  Charlnif  I  ro««,  London. 

C^IIUHCIIES  of  BRITTANy.-S(.o  THE  BUILDER  of  this 

Week  for  view,  of  rinirch  of  Folnoat  nnd  the  llaylon  Uuarry  Schmdn-Memolr  of  Sir 
W.  Tll»-Arl  Union  of  Ixindon  l{«|>ort,  and  l.Ut  of  I'riiilioldgri— Dnblln  U<uulromont»— 
I'aeumttlo roundalloD), lie.  4d.i  by  iie>t,4td.-l  York  Htract,  W.C.  Ajid  nil Ncwimcu. 


THE   VIENNA  EXHIBITION. 


The  principal  event  in  conne.xion  with  Art  that  will  distinguish  the  present  year 
is  the  Exhibition  opened  at  Vienna  on  the  historical  1st  of  May. 

This  E.xhibition  may  be  regarded  as  a  direct  descendant  of  the  great  original  held 
in  London  in  1851.  jParis,  M.anchcster,  Dublin,  Birmingham,  and  New  York  have 
already  entered  and  passed  in  honourable  competition ;  and  now,  after  a  pause, 
Vienna — the  City  of  Congresses— presents  her  claim  to  be  included  in  the  list  of 
those  who  have  engaged  in  those  "fruitful  strifes  and  rivalries  of  peace"  which 
have  already  done  so  much  to  advance  the  interests  and  elevate  the  tastes  of  people 
of  all  classes  in  many  lands. 

The  Proprietors  of  THE  ART-JOTTENAL  can  refer  with  confidence  to  the 
efforts  they  have  put  forth  in  connexion  with  every  important  Exhibition  that  has 
hitherto  been  held  ;  and  they  feel  that  this  is  sufficient  introduction  to  the  announce- 
ment that  they  have  completed  arrangements  for  the  ample  represeutatiou  of  the 
VIENNA  EXHIBITION  in  the  pages  of 

THE  ART-JOURNAL. 

A  series  of  Articles,  carefully  and  minutely  Illustrated,  commence  in  the  number 
for  May  1,  and  will  be  continued  every  month  until  the  end  of  the  year.  These 
Articles  are  supplied  by  Gentlemen  who  have  formed  a  Commission  for  the  purpose 
in  Vienna,  and  who  have  connected  with  them  an  Artist  who  has  undertaken  to 
furnish  all  those  special  details  which  belong  to  the  province  of  Alt-proper. 

The  Publishers  assure  their  Subscribers  that  no  effort  shall  be  wanting  to  render 
this  Illustrated  Record  as  complete  as  possible  in  every  particular. 

CoxTESTS  OP  THE  AKT-JOURNAL  for  MAY.  23.  6d. 

THE  VIENNA  EXHIBITION.  With  17  Illustrations  and  a  fuU-page  Engravuig  of  the 
Building. 

THE  DEE :  its  Aspect  and  its  History.  By  J.  S.  Howsos,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chester.  With  8 
Illustrations. 

CHAPTERS  TOWARDS  A  HISTORY  OF  ORNAMENTAL  ART.  By  F.  E.  HuLME, 

F.L.S.,  F.S.A.   With  14  Illustrations. 
LIFE  ON  THE  trPPER  THAMES.   By  H.  K.  RoBEKTSOS.    With  3  large  Engravmss 

drawn  by  the  Author. 
ART  IN  THE  BELFRY.  By  LLEWELLYN  JEWITT,  F.S.A.  With  25  Illustrations. 
MARINE  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  ART.   By  P.  L.  SiMMOXDS. 
SCHOOLS  OF  ART,  NOTES  ON  PICTURES,  Sic.  &c.  Also  the  following 

Line  Engravings: 

1.  EL  PENSEROSO.  after  A.  JOHNSTON. 

2.  THE  LETTER-BAG,  after  C.  Geeex. 

3.  SCARBOROUGH,  after  J.  M.  W.  TCKKEB,  R.A. 


VIRTUE  &  CO.,  2G  IVY  LANE,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  E.G. 


Monthly,  23.  62. 

THE   CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

COXTESTS  FOK  MAY: 

1.  THE  STUDY  OF  SOCIOLOGY.  By  Herbert  SPENCER.  XI.  The  Political  Bias. 

2.  WHO  DISCOVERED  THE   QUANTIFICATION   OF  THE  PREDICATE?  By 

Professor  Stanley  Jevons. 

3.  THE' PROBLEMS  OF  THE  DEEP  SEA.  By  Professor  HuxLEY. 

4.  MR.  MATTHEW  ARNOLD'S  NEW  RELIGION  OF  THE  BIBLE.  By  the  Rev. 

J.  Llewelyn  Davies. 

5.  ON   THE    HEREDITARY    TRANSMISSION   OP    ACQUIRED  PSYCHICAL 

HABITS.  By  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter. 

6.  TEN  YEARS  OF   CONTEMPORARY   CHURCH  HISTORY  IN  SCOTLAND: 

a  European  Problem  Illustrated.  By  A.  Taylor  Isxes. 

7.  ON  THE  FUTURE  STATE  OF  SOULS.  By  Lord  LyttELTOX. 

8.  HOME,  AND  ITS  ECONOMIES.  By  John  Rdskix. 

9.  THE  MEANING  OF  MR.  TENNYSON'S  "KING  ARTHUR." 


HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO.,  12  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  AND  65  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 


LONG  AGO: 


A  Monthly  Journal  of  Popular  Antiquities. 

No.  v.,  for  May,  just  out,  6d. 
By  order  of  any  BooksoUer,  from  E.  W.  ALLEN,  11  Ave  Maria  Lane. 


OFFICE,  86  FLEET  STREET. 


T^HE    QUARTEELY    REVIEW,  No.  CCLXVIII. 

is  just  published. 
Contexts : 

1.  STATE  OP  ENGLISH  PAINTING. 

2.  MIDDLEMARCH. 

3.  RAILWAYS  AND  THE  STATE. 

4.  AUTUMNS  ON  THE  SPEY. 
6.  MONTALEMBERT. 

6.  GREEK  AT  THE  UNIVERSITIES. 

7.  LORD  LYTTON. 

8.  CENTRAL  ASIA. 

9.  THE  DEFEAT  OP  THE  MINISTRY. 
John  Mcrhay,  Albemarle  Street. 

In  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  price  Is.  (id.  No.  XL.  May. 

fpiIE  ALPINE  JOURNAL;  a  Record  of  Mountain  Adventure 
-L  and  Scientiflo  Observation,  by  Members  of  the  Alpine  Club.  Edited  by 
Douglas  W.  Freshpield. 

Contents  :— 

Bomo  Notes  on  Greenland  and  the  Grccnlandors.  By  E.  WimiPEn.  'With 
Frontispiece. 

Excursions  from  Conrmaycur,  in  the  Chnin  of  Mont  Blanc.  By  T.  S.  Kennedv. 

A  Wolf-hunt  in  the  Maritime  Alps.   By  tho  Eov.  W.  H.  Hawkeii. 

A  Swiss  Jahrfost. 

An  Ascent  of  Tcter  Bottc. 

Alpino  Notes.  _      .  „   . ,       _,    ,  ... 

Alpine  Bycway,i :  Tho  Kaltwasscr  Sattcl— Bound  Cortina— Tlio  Langkofel. 
Kovlow  :  Tho  Mountains  of  Syria. 
Proceedings  of  tho  Club. 

London :  LoNQMAKS,  OitEEK,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

LACKWOOD^    MAGAZINE    for    MAY    1878.  No. 

DCXCI.  2a.  00. 
CONTHNTa  1 

A  Trno  Rcfiirmrr.  Part  XV. —The  Dorlor  Al)ro«d.  Part  I — Tho  Members  for  Muirsliiro— 
The  l'ari»iaii«.  Hook  VI.  continmd-Two  Acti  uf  Self-Ucvutiuu— To  Liuu  O  — SoulO 
Uuu  ray*— llvmc-iliun  8onsi— Kenolro  Chilli ui|ly. 


William  Blaokwood  ft  Bon.  Edinburgh  tai  London. 
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TRUBNER  &  CO.'S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

ENIGMAS   of  LIFE.     By  W.  R.  Greg.  Third 

Edition,  1  vol.  crown  8vo.pp.  xxi — 306.  cloth.  lOs.  6d. 
CONTENTS:  Realizable  Ideals—Mallhus  Notwitlistandinjr— Non-Survival  of  the  Fittest— 
[limits  and  Directions  of  lluman  Development — The  Siguificance  of  Life— De  Proiuiidis— 
£1^  where — Appendix. 

THE   FAIR  HAVEN  :  a  Work  in  Defence  of  the 

Miraculous  Element  of  Our  Lord's  Ministry  upon  Earth,  both  as  against  Rationalistic 
irapuirners  and  certain  Orthodox  defenders.  By  the  late  John  Fickart)  Owen. 
Edited  by  William  Bickeusteth  Owen,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  Demy6vo, 
cloth.  V:s. 

"  But  even  this  explanation  does  little  to  unfold  the  nature  of  a  work  which  is  an  extraordi- 
fiarj-  one,  whether  retrarded  as  a  biographical  record  or  a  theological  treatise.  Indeed  the 
importance  of  the  volume  compels  us  to  depart  from  our  custom  of  reviewing  with  brevity  th.e 
works  which  ure  entrusted  to  us."— Bock. 

"  He  13  throughout  in  downriirht,  almost  pathetic,  earnestness.'*— 5rco/.^man. 

**  Both  ubelievcrs  and  orthodox  will       in  it  matter  requiring  thought  and  answer.** 

National  RefoTmer, 

lUVENALIS   SATIRAE.    With  a  Literal  English 

Prose  Translation  and  Notes.  By  JoHS  Delawabb  LEWIS,  M.A.,  Trin.  Coll.  Camb. 


SAMPSON  LOW,  MAPtSTON,  &  CO.'S 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Demy  8vo.  pp.  522,  cloth,  14s. 


iNow  ready. 


COLYMBIA.    Crown  8vo.  pp.  260,  neat  cloth,  5s. 

"  The  book  is  amusing  as  well  as  clever." — A  thenonnn. 
"Many  exceedingly  humorous  passages." — Public  Opinion, 
"Deserves  to  be  read."— 5co'irm<t/(. 
**  Neatly  done."— (Vr»'p^^c. 
"Very  amusing."— fxamiwer. 

THE  G-OSPEL  of  the  WORLD'S  DIVINE  ORDER ; 

or.  Free  Religious  Thoughts.  By  Douglas  Campbell.  8vo.  pp.  viii  372,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

THE  HY]\IXS  of  the  RIO-VEDA,  in  the  Sanhita 


and  Pada  Texta,  without  the  Commentary  of  Sayaua. 
MtjLL£K.  4  ToU.  Sro.  pp.  1,700. 


Edited  by  Professor  Max 
[JmmeAliatehj. 


THE   LIFE  and  MISCELLANEOUS   ESSAYS  of 

irE>'RY  THOJIAS  COLEBROOKE.    The  Biography  by  his  Son,  Sir  T.  E.  COLE- 
BROOKE,  Bart.,  M.P.  The  Essays  edited  by  Professor  COWELL.  3  vols. 
Vol.  I.  THE  LIFE.  Demy  8vo.  pp.  xii  492,  with  Portrait  and  Map,  cloth,  14s. 

THE   CHRISTIAN  FAITH.    By  the  Rev.  T.  O. 

Headley.  of  Petersham,  S.W.  Oately  Curate  of  St.  Peter's,  Great  Windmill  Street, 
Haym&rket,  W.)  Crown  8vo.  pp.  8,  sewed,  3d. 

SHUT  YOUR  MOUTH  and  SAVE  YOUR  LIFE. 

By  George  Catlis.  Fifth  Edition,  crown  8vo.  pp.  106,  with  29  Illustrations  from 
Drawings  by  the  Author,  cloth,  23. 6d. 

A'  DICTIONARY  of  the  OLD   ENGLISH  LAN- 

GUAGE.  Compiled  from  Writings  of  the  Twelfth,  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  and  Fif- 
teenth Centuries.  By  F.  H.  STBATMA>Ti.  Second  Edition,  4to.  in  wrapper,  3l8.  6d. 
doth,  3U. 

THE  BONA-FIDE  POCKET  DICTIONARY  of  the 


NOTICE.-KIDNAPriNG  IN  THE  SOUTH  SEAS. 

THE   CRUISE  of  the  IIOSARIO  amongst 

the  NEW  IIKBRIDKS  and  SANTA  CRUZ  ISLANDS,  exposinp  the  Ilecent  Atro- 
cities connected  with  the  Kidnapping  of  Natives  in  the  South  Sean.  By  A.  II.  Maukham, 
Commander  K.N.  8vo.  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  Ifis.  [7Vti«  day. 

The  deeds  perpetrated  by  the  lawless  and  unscrupulous  ruffians  who  infest  the  beautiful 
South  Sea  Ishmds,  fur  the  purpose  of  procuring  natives  of  both  scxch  for  the  QueenHlaiid 
and  Fiji  cotton  plantations  are  unequalled  lor  cruelty  and  treachery,  and  the  storicft 
related  of  them  sound  almost  incredible. 

NOTICE—THE  SLAVE  TRADE  ON  THE  EAST  COAST  OF  AFRICA. 

DHOW  CHASING  in  ZANZIBAR  WATERS 

and  on  the  EASTERN  COAST  of  AFRICA  :  a  Narrative  of  Five  Years'  Experiences, 
in  the  Suppression  of  the  SI.ivc  Trade.  By  Captain  OKonr.K  L.  Sumvan.  R.N.,  late 
Commander  of  II. M.S.  Daphve.  Second  Edition,  demy  8vo.  with  Illustrations  from 
Photographs  and  Sketches  taken  on  the  spot  by  the  Autlior,  eloth  extra.  I69. 

[.This  day  at  all  Libraries. 
"It  is  a  book  which  everyone  ought  to  read,  painful  thonch  it  be.  bo  that  every  one  may 
understand  what  it  is  England  will  have  ultimately  to  exact  from  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  and 

why  she  must  exact  it  In  186S  and  18t;9  Captain  Sulivan  was,  with  other  commandcrB, 

fortunate  enough  to  assist  in  liberating  no  less  than  2.179  negroes,  a  number  which  gives  a 
startling  notion  of  the  traffic  in  slaves  as  it  now  exists  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  and  will 
enable  the  general  reader  to  appreciate  the  ursrency  and  importance  of  the  efforts  now  being 
made  by  our  Government  to  suppress  it;  while  the  details  of  these  feats  of  liberation  will 
teach  Iiim  how  devilish  are  the  cruelties  England  has  to  prevent  or  punish." 

.  .Spectator,  April  19. 

"Captain  Sulivan's  hook  has  made  its  appearance  even  more  opportunely  than  it  might  have 
done  had  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  mission  been  as  successful  as  was  anticipated  in  some  quarters* 

 We  have  followetl  him  with  deep  interest  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  book. 

He  tells  his  story  M-ith  the  outspoken  plainness  of  a  seaman,  and  certainly  does  not  mince 
matters.  He  would  make  short  work  of  negoeiations  with  the  Arab  Princelet,  whose  treaty 
rights  are  the  cause  of  so  much  misery,  and  the  burden  of  his  book  is  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  » 
mission  must  somehow  be  forced  to  a  successful  termination."— Pa/i  Mall  Gazette,  AprU.  26. 

NEW  WORK  ON  THE  MAURITIUS. 

SUB-TROPICAL  RAMBLES  in  the  LAND 

of  the  APIIANAPTERYX :  Personal  Experiences,  Adventures,  and  Wanderings  in 
and  about  the  Island  of  Mauritius.  By  Nicholas  Pike,  l  vol.  demy  8vo. 

(yearli/  rtad/j. 

***  This  work  will  be  profusely  illustrated  from  the  Author's  own  Sketches,  and  will 
contain  also  Maps  and  valuable  Meteorological  Charts. 

THE  PILGRIMAGE  of  the  TIBER,  from  its 


Mouth  to  its  Source  ;  with  some  Account  of  its  Tributaries. 
8vo.  with  many  very  line  Woodcuts  and  a  Map,  eloth  extra. 

Et  terram  Hesperiam  venies,  ubi  Lydius  arva 

luter  opima  viram  leni  fluit  agmiue  Tibris  Virgil,  ^n.  U,  781. 


By  WrLiiTAM  Da  VIES.. 
tin  the  press. 


DEDICATED,  BY  SPECIAL  PERMISSION,  TO  H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF 
CAMBRIDGE,  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 

BUSH  FIGHTING.    Illustrated  by  Remark- 

able  Actions  and  Incidents  of  the  Maori  War.  By  Major-General  Sir  James  E.  Alex- 
ASDEa,  K.C.L.S.  8vo.  with  Maps  and  Hlustrations,  cloth.  [Zn  o  few  days. 

HARZ   MOUNTAINS  :  a  Tour  in  the  Toy 

Country.  By  Henry  Blackburn,  Author  of  "Travelling  in  Spain,"  "Artists  and 
Arabs."  "Art  in  the  Mountains,"  "Normandy  Picturesque,"  "The  Pyrenees."  &c^ 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  [i«  May. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

NOTICE  Preparing  for  publication,  early  in  May,  Mrs.  OLIPHANT'S 

KEW  NOVEL. 

FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES,  on  an  CDtirely  New  System,  showing  both  |  T AT IST O f"! TVT  T        ^  vnl  ss    OVnTVn  Rvr»    olnfll  Rr\ 
divisions  on  the  same  page,  distinguishing  the  Genders,  and  giving  "tabular  Conjugations  i  J-Xl  X'l  W  Vy'XJ  i'l  -L  .       O    V<J10.  V^IVJ  W  11  OVU.  V^lULllj  UU. 
of  all  the  Iiregulir  Verbs.  By  John  Bellows.  32mo.  bound,  gUt  edges,  73. 6d.  i 

COURTSHIP  and  a  CAMPAIGN :  a  Story 

of  the  Milanese  Volonteers  of  1866,  under  Garibaldi.  By  M.  Dalix.  2  vols,  erown  8vo. 
price  21s.  iln  a  few  days. 

NOTICE  Messrs.  LOW  &  CO.  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  they  have  com- 
pleted arrangements  for  Publishing  a  Copyright  Edition  of  Miss  LOUISA  M.  ALCOTT'S 
NEW  NOVEL, 

WORK.    This  is  the  first  Novel  written  by  the 

very  popular  Author  of  "  Little  Women,"  "  Old-Fashioned  Girls."  &c.,  and  will  be  pub- 
lished iu  MAY,  in  the  usual  Library  form,  in  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  21s. 

NOTICE.— New  Copyriglit  Work,  by  Mrs.  T.  D.  WHITNEY.  Author  of  "  Hitherto." 
"  We  Girls,"  &c.,  entitled 

THE  OTHER  GIRLS.   1  vol.  small  post  8vo. 

cloth  extra,  3a.  6d,  IMai/ 1 . 

NEW  CONTINENTAL   ROUTE  GUIDES. 

/ 

Messrs.  SAMPSON  LOW  &  CO.  beg  to  announce  that  they  have  completed  arrangements 
I  with  Mr.  C.B.  Black  for  the  PubUcation  of  his  NEW  CONTINENTAL  KOUTE  GUIDES. 

The  following  will  be  ready  very  shortly  :— 
I  Crown  8vo.  cloth  limp,  88. 6d. 

GUIDE  to  the  NORTH  of  FRANCE ;  including 

Normandy,  Brittany,  Touraine,  Picardy,  Champagne.  Burgundy,  Lorraine,  Alsace,  and 
the  Valley  of  the  Loire  ;  Belgium  and  Holland  ;  the  Valley  of  the  Khine,  to  Switzer- 
land and^he  South- West  of  Germany,  to  Italy  by  the  Brenner  Pass.  By  C.  B.  Black. 
Illustrated  with  numerous  Maps  and  Plans. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

GUIDE  to  NORMANDY  and  BRITTANY: 

their  Celtic  Monuments,  Ancient  Churches,  and  pleasant  Watering  Places.  By  C.  B^ 
Black.  Illustrated  with  Maps  and  Plans. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  limp,  4s.  Gd. 

GUIDE  to  the  NORTH-EAST  of  FRANCE, 

includinz  Picardy,  Champa?rne,  Burgundy ,'Lorraine.  and  Alsace ;  Belgium  and  Holland  • 
the  Valley  of  the  Khine.  to  Switzerland  and  the  South- West  of  Germany,  to  Italy  by 
the  Brenner  Pass  ;  with  Description  of  Vienna.  By  C.  B.  Black.  Illustrated  with  Map? 
and  Plans. 

Small  post  8vo.  eloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

PARIS,  and  EXCURSIONS  from  PARIS. 

Illustrated  with  numerous  Maps,  Plans,  and  Views. 

Also  in  preparation, 

GUIDE  to  the  SOUTH  of  FRANCE  and  to 

the  NORTH  of  ITALY  ;  including  the  Pyrenees  and  their  Watering  Places ;  the  Health 
Resorts  on  the  Mediterranean  from  Perpignan  to  Genoa;  and  the  Towns  of  Turin, 
Milan,  and  Venice.  By  C.  B.  Black,  illustrated  with  Maps  and  Plans. 


AN  ITALIAN-ENGLISH  and  ENGLISH-ITALIAN 

DICTIONARY.  For  the  Use  of  both  Nations,  with  the  Pronunciation  and  Accentuation 
of  every  Word  in  both  Languages.  Accompanied  by  a  short  Grammar  of  the  Etymology 
ofeachldiom.  Compiled  by  J.  P.  Robebts.  Crown  8vo.  pp.  1,040,  cloth,  78. 6d. 

G-ERAED'S  MONUMENT,  and  other  Poems.  By 

EmLT  F7SI7FEB.  Crown  8to.  pp.  190,  cloth,  53.  [ifow  ready. 

POEMS.  By  Stdtjey  Whiting  (of  the  Middle  Temple). 

Crown  8vo.  pp.  2S8,  cloth,  53. 

AN  IMAGINARY  DIALOGUE;  with  other  Poems. 

By  W.  Watmas  Smith.  Fcp.  8vo.  pp.  viii  272,  cloth,  53. 

THE  IRON  STRIKE,  and  other  Poems.     By  A 

BOHEMHS.  Fcp.  8vo.  pp.  vii — 152,  Illustrated  Cover,  sewed,  Zs.  6d. 

THE  STORY  of  FELICE.    By  Esmeralda  Boile, 

the  Author  of  "  Thistledown."  Fcp.  8vo.  pp.  viii.— 55,  neat  eloth,  23.  6d. 


LONDON :  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  57  axd  59  LUDGATE  HILL. 


ME.  PLIMSOLL'S  APPEAL. 


This  day,  at  all  Booksellers'  and  Bookstalls,  Cheap  Edition,  paper  wrapper,  6d, 

OUR  SEAMEN: 

An  Appeal. 
By  S.^IUEL  PLIMSOLL,  M.P. 

The  OriKlnil  Edition,  with  more  than  (50  Illustrations  in  Photography,  Ms.,  and  the  Popular 
Edition,  with  the  Wreck  chart  for  1>)7I,  2a.  cd.,  have  been  reprinted  and  may  now  be  had. 


VIETTJE  ti  CO.,  26  IVY  LANE,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  E.C. 
Third  Edition,  with  npwards  of  400  Illustrations,  25s. 

TTIDNEY     DISEASES,    URINARY     DEPOSITS,  and 

CAIyCULOUS  DISORDERS;  including  th«  Symptoms,  Diagnosis,  and  Treatment  of 
Urinary  Diaeuea.  By  Dr.  LIOXKL  Bkale,  F.R.S. 

J.  &  A.  CilUBCniLL. 

NOW  HEADY—NEW  WORK  BY  DR.  BEALE,  F.R.S. 

"RIOPLASM :  an  Introduction  to  Phy8iolo<ry  and  Medicine  for 

students.  Pp.  350,  with  J2  Plates,  63. 6d. 

J.  fc  A.  Ciiuaoiiu.1. 


LONDON:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  LOW,  &  SEARLE, 
CROWJS  BUILDINGS  188  TLEEX  STfiEET. 
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SMITH,    ELDER,   &  CO.'S 

NEW  WORKS. 


THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  MAY.  With  Illustrations 

by  George  du  Maurier  and  S.  L.  Fildes,  Is. 

ZELDA'S  FORTUNE.   With  an  Illustration. 
VII. — Sieut  erat  in  Principio. 
VIII — Dulce  est  Desipere  in  I-oco. 
SOME  LITEKARY  RAMBLINGS  ABOUT  BATH. 
FRANKLIN  BACON'S  REPUBLIC:  Diary  of  an  Inventor. 
THE  SONS  OF  HAM. 

LOUIS  NAPOLEON  PAINTED  BY  A  CONTEMPORARY. 

WILLOWS  :  a  Sketch.  With  an  Illustration. 

PDSDAK. 


MR.  BROWNING'S  NEW  POEM. 

RED    COTTON    NIGHT-CAP  COUNTRY;  or,  Turf  and 

Towers.  By  Robert  Bkowsisg.  Fcp.  8vo.  9s.  [T/dsdai/. 

ERASMUS :  his  Life  and  Character  as  shown  in  his  Corre- 
spondence and  Works.  By  Robert  B.  Deummosd.  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  with  Portrait, 
price  2l3. 

LIBERTY,  EQUALITY,  FRATERNITY,   By  James  Fitz- 

JAMES  Stephen,  Q.C.  Demy  8vo.  12g. 

"  One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  political  philosophy  which  have  been  published 
in  recent  times." — Saturday  lieview. 

THE   STORY  of  GOETHE'S   LIFE,    By  Geoege  Henkt 

Lewes.  Crown  Svo.  with  Portrait,  7s.  6d. 

LITERATURE  and    DOGMA:    an  Essay  towards  a  better 

Apprehension  of  the  Bible.  By  Matthew  Arnold.  Third  Edition,  crown  8vo.  ifs. 
***  A  small  portion  of  this  Work  has  appeared  in  the  "  Cornhill  Magazine." 

A  MONTH  in  SWITZERLAND.    By  the  Rev.  F.  Baeham 

ZOh'CKE,  Author  of  "  Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs  and  of  the  Khediv?."  Crown  Svo.  5s. 
"  Eminently  a  thoughtful  book."— Dai??/  2^ews. 
*'  Well  worth  reading  for  the  fourth  chapter  alone.'*— 2)ai7y  Telegraph* 

OLD  KENSINGTON.   By  Miss  Thackebat.   Second  Edition, 

1  vol.  8yo.  with  13  Illustrations,  163. 

HARCOURT.    By  G,  L,  Toxxenham,  Author  of  "Terence 

McGowan."  3  vols,  post  8vo. 

KATHERINE'S  TRIAL.    By  Holme  Lee,  Author  of  "  The 

Beautiful  Miss  Barrington,"  "  Basil  Godfrey's  Caprice,"  &c.   Post  8vo,  78. 

**  The  Kate  of  *  Katherine's  Trial '  is  indeed  '  the  prettiest  Kate  in  Christendom,'  and  bears 
a  charming  family  likeness  to  }icr  elder  sisters  in  Holme  Lee's  other  stories.'" —Times. 

"  A  bit  of  quiet,  careful,  artistic  work,  which  pleases  like  a  landscape  and  charms  like  a 
60ng.*'—B]ritish  Quarterly  lieview. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 

ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  EDITION  OF  THE 

LIFE  AND  WOKKS  OF  CHARLOTTE  BRONTE 

(CURRER  BELL), 
AND  HER  SISTERS 

EMILY  AND  ANNE  BRONTE 

(ELLIS  and  ACTON  BELL). 
Complete  in  7  vols,  large  crown  Svo.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  each  "s.  6d. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 

MRS.  GASKELL'S  WORKS. 

TVTESSRS.  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.  hes  to  announce  the 

■^'-^   publication  in  Monthly  Volumes  of  a  New  Uniform  Edition  of  the  whole  of  the 

NOVELS  AND  TALES  OF  MBS.  GASKELL. 

In  7  Volumes,  each  containing  4  Illustrations,  cloth,  each  38. 6d. 

COXTBNTS  OF  THE  VOLUMES  : 

Vol.  1.  WIVES  and  DAUGHTERS. 
Vol.  2.  NORTH  and  SOUTH. 
Vol.3.  SYLVIA'S  LOVERS. 

Vol.4.  CRANFORD— Company  Manners— The  Well  of  Pen- 


morpha—Tlic  Heart  of  John  Midilfctnn —TruitB  niid  Storio  of  the  IIuiriicnotN—Morton 
Ilnll—Thc  SiMiir(!'«  Story—I.ililHi-  MiirKliVi'lircc  Kriu—Curiouii  if 'i'rue— Hi'««v'»  Troubli'S 
at  Home—'l'fic  Sixton'H  Hero— l)iBii|iii(iiraiicc»— Right  at  Lust— Th«  Munclicster  Mar- 
rune— Lois  the  Wileli— Tlio  CroolicU  ilruuch. 

Vol.  5.  MARY  BARTON— Cousin  Phillis— My  French  Maater 

—The  Old  Nurse's  Story— Christmas  Storms  and  Sunshine. 

Vol.  0.  RUTH— The  Grey  Woman— Six  Weeks  at  Ilepponheim 

—Mr.  Uarrison'sConfciiions— Hand  and  Heart. 

Vol,  7.  LIZZIE  LI'-IOII— Round  the  Sofa— My  Lady  T-udlow 

-•■fl'  *.r'i'f"i7'  li"'''  '»'"i','*'L"-Jr"r.".'"w ''H'""-"""  "  I'lf'^'linc  AKo-'flie  Toor  Cloro 
— .iiiC  llaif-llroliicrM-A  iJurlc  Nl^ltt  s  VVurlc. 

THE  FIRST  VOLUME  WILL  BE  PUDLISIIEI)  IN  MAY. 


SMITU,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  I'LACE. 


Monthly,  Is. 

MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE, 

No.  CLXIII.  (for  MAY), 
Contains : 

1.  "BETSY  LEE:  A  FO'C'S'LE  YARN."  Conclusion. 

2.  By  SEDLEY  TAY'LOR— "  ON    THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  AUTHORITY  IN 

MATTERS  OF  OPINION." 

3.  By  W.  BLACK.  Author  of  "  The  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton "— "  A 

PRINCESS  OF  THULE."    Chapters  6—7. 

4.  By  PROFESSOR  TYNDALL,  F.R.S.— "  NIAGARA." 

5.  By  F.  C.  BURNAND— "  MY  TIME,  AND  WHAT  I'VE  DONE  WITH  IT." 

Chapters  4—7. 

6.  By  F.  A.  EATON—"  A  CAUCASIAN  DRINKING  BOUT." 

7.  By  THOMAS  HUGHES,  M.P.— "  PROBLEMS  OF  CIVILIZATION."  Part  II. 

8.  By  J.  C.  CONYBEARE— "  IN  MEMORIAM :  SEDGWICK." 


pKOFESSOR    HUXLEY'S  CRITIQUES 

and  ADDRESSES.   Svo.  10s.  6d.  [This  day. 

Contents  :  Administrative  Nihilism  -  The  School  Boards  :  what  They 
Can  Do,  and  what  They  May  Do— On  Medical  Education— Yeast— On  the 
Formation  of  Coal— On  Coral  and  Coral  Reefs— On  the  Methods  and  Results 
of  Ethnology— On  some  Fixed  Points  in  British  Ethnology— Palseontology 
and  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution — Biogenesis  and  Abiogenesis — Mr.  Darwin's 
Critics— The  Genealogy  of  Animals— Bishop  Berkeley  and  the  Metaphysics 
of  Sensation. 

By  the  same  Author, 

T.AY      SERMONS,     ADDRESSES,  and 

REVIEWS.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

TAMES    DAVID    FORBES,   F.R.S.,  late 

^  Principal  of  the  United  College  in  the  Univei-sity  of  St.  Andrews :  his 
LIFE  and  LETTERS.  By  J.  C.  Shairp,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  the  United 
College  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  ;  P.  G.  Taff,  M.A.,  Professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  A.  Adams 
Reilly,  F.R.G.S.   Svo.  with  Portraits,  Map,  and  Illustrations,  16s. 

IThisdav. 

nPHE  CONFLICT  of  STUDIES,  and  other 

Essays  on  Subjects  connected  with  Edacation.  By  Isaac  Todhdnter, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  late  Fellow  and  principal  Mathematical  Lecturer  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge.   Svo.  lOs.  6d.  IT/iis  day. 


THE 


LAND  QUESTION,  with  Particular 

By  John  Macdonell,  Barrister-at- 
IThis  day. 


Reference  to  England  and  Scotland, 
Law.   Svo.  lOs.  6d. 


L 


OCAL    TAXATION;  the  Right  Hon. 

G.  J.  GOSCHEN'S  REPORTS  and  SPEECHES  ON.   Svo.  Ss. 
"  Contains  a  vast  mass  of  information  of  the  highest  ya\ue."—Athena;uin. 


NOVEL  by  HENRY  KINGSLEY, 

OAKSHOTT  CASTLE."   3  vols,  crown  Svo.  31s.  6d.  [T/iis  day. 

"  Will  carry  its  readers  easily  along,  and  keep  them  pleasantly  amused." 

Tintes. 

"  May  fairly  be  considered  a  capital  story,  full  of  go."— Observer. 

"  Very  humorous,  very  dramiitic,  and  always  amusing." — Court  Circular, 

"A  clever  and  entertaining  novel  It  is  sparkling  and  amusing, 

never  for  a  moment  dull,  with  many  touches  of  true  humour." — GrapMc. 

XTEW  NOVEL  by  the  AUTHOR  of  "  THE 

-^^  HEIR  of  REDCLYFFE,"  "  THE  PILLARS  of  the  HOUSE  ;  or  Under 
Wode,  Under  Rode."  By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge.  To  be  completed  in  Four 
Monthly  Volumes.  Vol.  I.  crown  Svo.  5s.  now  ready.  [  Vol.  II.  next  week. 

RETSY  LEE  :  a  Fo'c's'le  Yarn.    A  Poem. 

Extra  fcp.  8vo.  33.  6d.  [This  day. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


SAMUEL  TIIJSLET'S  LIST  OF  MW  NOVELS. 


WEIMAR'S    TRUST.    By  Mrs.  Edward 

Christian.   3  vols.  31b.  6d.  [This  day. 

FIRST  and  LAST.    By  F.  Vernon  White. 

2  vols.  2 Is. 

WAGES :  a  Story.   3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

"  A  work  of  no  commonplace  character."— ^^MnJny  Times. 

FAIR,  BUT  NOT  WISE.    By  Mrs.  Forrest 

Grant.   2  vols.  21s. 
"  Well  worth  reading.  The  story  is  vory  prettily  told."— &o/jmnH. 

GOLDEN   MEMORIES.     By  Effie  Leigh. 

2  vols.  21s. 

"  Tliere  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  book."— il/oiviiH!/  Post. 


THE    BARONET'S  CROSS. 


By  Mary 

Mrkke.   2  vols.  2 Is. 
'  A  novel  suited  to  the  palntcs  of  oagor  consHmcra  ot  fiction."— Sunday  Times. 


NEARER  and  DEARER.    By  Mrs.  Lysaght, 

Author  of  "  Building  upon  Sand."  3  vols.  Sis.  «d. 


SAMUEL  TINSLEY,  10  SOUTIIAMI'TON  STREET,  STRAND. 
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NEW  WORKS. 


FORTHCOMING  BOOKS. 

— -* — 

REVELATION  CONSIDERED  as  LIGHT  : 

a  Series  of  Discourses.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Alexander  Ewi.nc,  D.C.L., 
Bishop  of  Argyll  ond  the  Isles.   Post  8vo. 


WHITE  ROSE  and  RED.    By  the  Author 

of  "  Saint  Abe  and  his  Seven  Wives."   Crown  8vo. 


NATIONAL    EDUCATION  in  its  TRUE 

ASPECTS.   By  J.  H.  Eigg,  D.D.   Crown  8vo. 


THE    CHARACTER  of  ST.  PAUL.  By 

J.  S.  Howsox,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chester.   Crown  8to. 


SEARCHING  the  NET  :  a  Book  of  Verses. 

By  John  Leicester  'Warren,  Author  of  "  Philoctetes."  Crown  Svo. 


A  NEW  WORK.    By  Joseph  Parker,  D.D. 

Post  Svo. 


OLD   MASTERS   and  their  PAINTINGS. 

By  Sarah  Tytler,  Author  of  "  Papers  for  Thoughtful  Girls."   Crown  Svo. 


MODERN  PAINTERS  and  their  PICTURES. 

By  Sarah  Tytler,  Author  of  "  Papers  for  Thoughtful  Girls."  Crown  Svo. 


OULITA:   a  Tragedy.     By  the   Author  of 

"  Friends  in  Council."   New  Edition,  ISmo. 


THE  GAOL  CRADLE— WHO  ROCKS  IT  ? 

Crown  Svo. 


THE  LIGHT  of  ALL  AGES.    By  the  Rev. 

Gavin  Carltle,  M.A.,  Editor  of  "The  Collected  Writings  of  Edward 
Irving."   Crown  Svo. 


LAUTERDALE  :  a  New  Story.    3  vols,  post 

Svo. 


DULCE  DOMUM :  How  to  Make  Home  Happy. 

By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Perry,  M.A.   Crown  Svo. 


HEALTH :  a  Handbook  for  Schools.    By  Dr. 

Edward  Suite,  F.E.C.P.   Small  Svo. 


NOW  READY. 
LARS  :  a  Pastoral  of  Norway.    By  Bayard 

Taylor.  Small  Svo.  Ss.  6d. 


ANNA,  COUNTESS  of  STOLBERG,  Lady 

Superintendent  of  "Bethany"  Deaconess  House  at  Berlin  :  a  Story  of  our 
Own  Times.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Arnold  Wellmer.  Crown 
Svo.  OS, 

CONTRASTS.    Crown  Svo.  5s. 

TSIRB  EDITION. 

POLITICAL    PORTRAITS:   Characters  of 

some  of  our  Public  Men.  (Reprinted  from  the  "Daily  News."  Revised,  and 
with  Additional  Sketches.)   Crown  Svo.  63. 


THE   SOUL'S  LEGEND.    By  Dora  Green- 

wzll.  Crown  Svo.  23. 


SEVENTH  EDITION. 

MEMORIALS    of  a    QUIET    LIFE.  By 

AcGCsrus  J.  C.  Hark,  Author  of  "  Walks  in  Rome."  2  vols,  crown  Svo. 
with  2  Steel  Portraits,  213. 


SOME  TALK  about  ANIMALS  and  their 

MASTERS.  By  the  Author  of  "  Friends  in  Council."  Crown  Svo.  7s.  Cd. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

WALKS  in   FLORENCE.     By  Susan  and 

JoAS.N-A  Horner.  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  2l3. 


FOURTn  EDITION. 

THE    TRUE    HISTORY    of  JOSHUA 

DAVIDSON.  Crown  Svo.  63. 


The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  CCLXXX. 

April  187y.   Sto.  price  Gs. 

Contents  :— 

1.  TRADE  ROUTES  TO  WKSTERN  CHINA. 

2.  MAURY  ON  SLEEP  AND  DREAMS. 

3.  COOKES  LIFE  OF  GENERAL  LEE. 

•    4.  DRUNKENNESS,  ABSTINENCE,  AND  RESTRAINT. 

5.  SAMAROW'S  FOR  SCEPTRE  AND  CROWN. 

6.  CONSUMPTION  AND  COST  OF  COAL. 

7.  DARWIN  ON  EXPRESSION. 

8.  RELIGIOUS  MOVEMENT  IN  GERMANY. 

9.  THE  CLAIMS  OF  WHIG  GOVERNMENT. 

The  CRUISE  of  H.M.S  CURAgOA  amon^r 

the  SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDS  in  ISGo.  By  Juuus  Brenchley,  M.A.  F.R.G.S. 
With  Map,  numerous  Coloured  Plates,  and  many  other  Illustrations.  Imperial 
Svo.  price  4'.'s. 

UNTRODDEN    PEAKS  and  UNFRE- 

QUENTED  VALLEYS ;  a  Midsummer  Ramble  among  the  Dolomites.  By 
Amelia  B.  Edwards.  With  a  Map  and  numerous  Illustrations  from  Designs 
by  the  Author,  engraved  on  Wood  by  E.  Whymper.   Medium  8vo. 

[/n  a  few  days. 

The  RISE  and  PROGRESS  of  the  CHRIS- 

TIAN  RELIGION  in  the  WEST  of  EUROPE,  from  the  Reign  of  Tiberius 
to  the  End  of  the  Council  of  Trout.   By  Earl  Russell,  K.G.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

HISTORY  of  the    CATHOLIC  CHURCH 

of  JESUS  CHRIST,  from  the  Death  of  St.  John  to  the  Middle  of  the  Second 
Century.   By  th<3  Rev.  T.  W.  Mossman,  B.A.   Svo.  price  IGs. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  and  CRITICAL  ESSAYS 

Reprinted  from  Reviews,  with  Additions  and  Corrections.  By  A.  Hatward, 
Q.C.   Second  Edition,  revised,  of  the  New  Series.    2  vols.  Svo.  price  283. 

The  LIFE    of   LORD    CHIEF  JUSTICE 

KENYON.  By  the  Hon.  G.  T.  Kenyon,  M.A.  Svo.  with  Portraits  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Keuyou.  [In  May. 

MEMOIR  of  ADMIRAL    CODRINGTON ; 

with  Selections  from  his  Correspondence.  Edited  by  his  Daughter,  Lady 
Bourchier.    With  Two  Portraits,  Maps,  and  Plans.    2  vols.  Svo.  price  36s. 

LIFE  of  ALEXANDER  VON  HUMBOLDT. 

Edited  by  Professor  Bruhns,  Leipsic.  Translated  by  Jane  and  Caroline 
Lassell.   2  vols.  Svo.  with  Three  Portraits,  price  36s. 

SLAVE-CATCHING  in  the  INDIAN  OCEAN; 

a  Record  of  Naval  Experiences.  By  Capt.  Colomb,  R.N.  With  Nine  lUus- 
tratious  from  Photogi'aphs,  iic.   Svo.  price  21s. 

The  THREE  CAT^HEDRALS  DEDICATED 

to  ST.  PAUL  in  LONDON  ;  their  History  from  the  Foundation  of  the 
First  Building  in  the  Sixth  Century  to  the  proposals  for  the  Adornment  of 
the  Present  Cathedral.  By  William  Longman,  F.A.S.,  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  for  the  Completion  of  St.  Paul's.  Square  crown  Svo. 
with  numerous  Illustrations.  [0«  Hay  17. 

TERRA  INCOGNITA;  or,  the  Convents  of 

the  United  Kingdom.  By  John  Nicholas  Muri-hy,  Author  of  "  Ireland, 
Industrial,  Political,  and  Social."   Svo.  price  ISs. 

SONGS  of  the  SUN-LANDS.    By  Joaquin 

Miller,  Author  of  "  Songs  of  the  Sierras."  Svo.  price  10s.  6d. 

CYLLENE,   or  the    Fall   of   Paganism;  a 

Classical  Tale.  By  Henry  Sneyd,  M.A.  University  College,  O.xford.  2  vols, 
post  Svo.  price  Hs. 

SUBSIDIA  PBTMARIA,  STEPS  to  LATIN, 

Part  III.  Manual  of  the  Compound  Sentence  ;  a  Third  Companion  Exercise- 
Book  to  the  Public  School  Latin  Primer.  By  the  Editor  of  the  Public 
School  Latin  Primer.    12mo.  [On  Saturday  next. 

The  TROPICAL  WORLD  ;  Aspects  of  Man 

and  Nature  in  the  Equatorial  Regions  of  the  Globe.  By  Dr.  George  Hart- 
wig.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  156  Woodcuts  and  Chromoxylographs. 
Svo.  price  10s.  Gd. 

TEXT-BOOKS    OF   SCIENCE,    EDITED  BY 
T.   M.   GOODEVE,   M.A.   AND   C.  W.   MERRIFIELD,  F.R.S. 

ELECTRICITY    and    MAGNETISM.  By 

Fleeiiinu  Jenkin,  F.R.SS.  L.  Si  E.  Professor  of  Engineering  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.   Small  Svo.  price  3s.  Cd. 

HELMHOLTZ'  POPULAR  LECTURES  on 

SCIENTIFIC  SUBJECTS,  translated  by  E.  Atkinson,  F.C.S.  Professor  of 
Experimental  Science,  Staff  College.  With  a  Preface  by  Professor  Tyndall, 
and  numerous  Woodcuts.    Svo.  price  12s.  Gd. 

HANDBOOK  of  HARDY  TREES,  SHRUBS, 

and  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS.  Based  on  the  French  Work  of  Messrs. 
Decaisnk  and  Naudin.  By  W.  B.  Hemsley.  With  364  Woodcut  Illustra- 
tions.  Svo.  price  21s. 

DECAISNE  and  LE  MAOUT'S  GENERAL 

SYSTEM  of  DESCRIPTIVE  and  ANALYTICAL  BOTANY,  translated  by 
Mrs.  Hooker  ;  and  edited  by  J.  D.  Hooker,  M.D.  Director  of  the  Roytil 
Botanic  Gardens,  Kcw.  With  5,-500  Woodcuts.  Imperial  Svo.  price  £2  12s.  6d. 


8TBAHAN  &  CO.,  56  LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON. 
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NOTICE.— THE     BATH  ARCHIVES 

(a  further  Selection  from  the  DIARIES  and  LETTERS  of 
SIR  GEORGE  JACKSON)  are  now  ready.  See  underneath. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON'S 

NEW  WORKS. 


13  Great  Maiilborough  STiaasr. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  NEW  WORKS. 


THE  BATH  ARCHIVES:  a  further  Selection 

from  the  Diaries  and  Letters  of  Sir  George  Jackson,  from  1809  to  1S16. 
Edited  by  Lady  Jackson.  With  Anecdotes  of  George  III.,  the  Prince 
Regent,  Emperor  Alexander,  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  Empress  Josephine, 
Louis  XVIII.,  Duke  of  Wellingtou,  Marshal  Bluoher,  Bcrnadotte  (King  of 
Sweden),  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  Marshal  Soult,  Mai-shal  Ney,  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Prince  Metternich,  Talleyrand.  Cauning,  Marquis  of 
Wellesley.  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  Madame  de  Stael,  Mrs. 
Siddons,  Goethe,  Humboldt,  Lord  Byron,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Kerable,  Sheridan, 
Dr.  Johnson,  Lord  Palmerston,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  many  other  distinguished 
Personages.    2  toIs.  8to.  30s.  [Xow  ready. 

THE   STORY   of  HIS   LOVE;  being  the 

Journals  and  Early  Correspondence  of  Axdre-Marie  Ampere  with  his 
Family  Circle  during  the  First  Republic,  17!I3-1S04.  From  the  French,  with 
a  brief  Notice  of  his  Life.  By  the  Translator  of  "  The  Man  of  the  People." 
1  vol.  8vo. 

THE   COURT  of  LONDON  from  1819  to 

1825.  By  RrCHARD  Rush,  United  States'  Minister  In  London  during  that 
Period.  Edited,  with  occasional  Notes,  by  his  Son,  Bknjamix  Ru.sh.  With 
Reminiscences  of  the  Prince  Regent,  Lord  Brougham.  Mr.  Canning,  Lord 
Castlereagh,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Lord  Palmerston,  Sir  James  Macintosh, 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Wellington,  Prince  Esterhazy,  Earl  Clarendon,  General 
Latour-Maubourg,  Count  Lieven,  and  others.    1  vol.  demy  8vo.  pp.  560. 

ROOTS  :   a  Plea  for    Tolerance.  Reprinted 

from  "  The  Temple  Bar  Magazine."  With  an  Additional  Chapter.  Demy 
8vo.  6s. 

OVER  TURF  and   STUBBLE:  a  Sporting 

Book.  By  "  Old  Calabar." 

FIELD-MARSHAL     SIR     JOHN  BUR- 

GOYNE,  Bart.,  his  LIFE  and  CORRESPONDENCE.  Comprising  Extracts 
from  his  Journals  during  the  Peninsular  and  Crimean  Wars;  Letters  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  Lords  Palmerston  and  Her- 
bert, Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  Raglan,  and  many  other  Celebrated  Men.  Also 
the  Private  and  Official  Correspondence  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne  during  the 
Crimean  War.  Eilited  by  his  Son-in-Law,  Lieut.-Col.  the  Hon.  George 
Wroitesley,  R.E.   2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  30s. 


THREE  POPULAR  NOVELS  AT  EVERY  LIBRARY". 

A  VAGABOND    HEROINE:  a  Novelette. 

By  Annie  Edwardes,  Author  of  "  Ought  We  to  Visit  Her  ?  "    1  vol.  IDs.  Gd. 


BY  AND   BY  :  an  Historical  Romance  of  the 

Future.  By  Edward  Maitl.vnd,  Author  of  "  The  Pilgrim  and  the  Shrine." 
3  vols. 

Ill 

WHICH    SISTER  ?    By   Sydney  Mostyn, 

Author  of  "The  Surgeon's  Secret."   2  vols. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

rt'BLISIlERS  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  JLAJESTY. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth,  7s.  lid. 

MADONNA'S  CHILD. 

By  ALFRED  AUSTIN. 

"'Madonna's  CliiUl '  ifl  composed  in  the  lovely  octave  stanza  which  hna  been  frlorified  by 
many  poctH,  but  by  none  more  than  by  Kciits  in  his  *  Isabella,' and  of  Keats,  :iiul  espcuiiilly  of 
the  '  Eve  of  St.  A;cnes.' we  "-'c  riMniiulfti  and  ay:uin  wliil.st  reading;  this  ^ratx'tul  iiulmh. 

The  two  llKiire.^  tluit  flit  uorons  the  jiayres  beloiit;  to  an  ideal  mid  spirittuil  retrion,  yet  tlu-y  arc 
iar  from  beinu  mere  idiantoinH.  The  description  of  their  jonrney  to  Milan  is  true  to  nature,  and 
it  In  true  poetry.  The  pomp  of  Roman  Catholic  worship,  and  the  t;loric«  of  the  niajestie  edifice 
in  that  city,  are  admirably  de8eril)cd.  Tlicre  a  trrowtli  of  power  in  wiint  Mr.  Austin  Iiiis 
done  of  late  which  letuU  na  tn  Ijclieve  that  he  may  lu  time  take  a  far  hlt;her  position  than  his 
carlieHt  poemw  prot:noKtieutcd."--y'M/i  Afnll  (i't::i  tic 

"  The  jii'  t  urr-  of  the  ner.ond  mcctintr  of  (Jodfrid  and  Olympia  is  Buch  asmisht  tempt  a  brother 
nrtiHt  to  reprndui'c  with  liis  bruHh  wliat  Mr.  Austin  has  so  eharmincly  described  with  liis  pen. 
Jn  the  di-icnptioti  of  the  .HCeiuTy,  ainonu'  whii-h  the  lovers'  journe>;  Hch,  there  are  passapos  of 
fucli  iiieicivi:  iH'uuly  a«  til  recall  tlu-  rl.  'n  outlines  of  ancient  art  in  marble  or  fresco.  With 
■felicity,  often  tr)  be  eharacteri/,ed  withmit  ,  i  r;itiun  asc.xiinisilc  felicity ,  Mr.  Austin  couvc,v:4 
in  a  li-w  liiiCH,  or  a  nhort))hra\i',  whn|.  Imi  [  .m  uf  Itnlian  IatidKcaj)e,  with  the  lii;ures  tlmt 
uniniute  tberu,  the  w-a  which  hathcH  tlu'in  ,  un-l  tin:  southern  sky  winch  shedfl  beauty  over  the 
whole.  Moreover,  while  Bifte<l  with  a  Iruc  and  delicate  hciisihility  to  the  aHj>eclH  and  bcRiitiefl 
of  luiture.  and  tlie  real  poet's  sympathy  with  all  that  iu  spiritually  souring'  in  man,  he  irives  no 
obHCuru  hintK  i?i  '  Madonna*!*  Child '  tfiat  he  possesscfi  dnunatic  tire  and  force,  sliould  a  more 
Kllrriii'^'  tberne  than  thin  idyll  of  ihc  heart  call  them  into  play."— VVv/i/j/f  A'nr. 

••  \Vc  have  lead  Mr.  Austin's  work  witli  u'reat  pleasure  and  admiration.  TIic  poem,  to  be 
approciutecl,  must  be  read  an  a  vihoXn."  —OOsfrver, 

•■  We  hlioidd  recommend  everybody  to  read  the  poem  and  those  who  do  so,  will  no 

doulft  thank  UK  for  haviuK  introduced  to  them  awork  of  rarcBwectne.is  and  beauty." 

John  null. 

"Jnrliycd  by  the  hluhont  standard  of  pure  Htcrory  art. '  Madonna's  ChiUl'  must  be  pronounced 
A  work  of  very  noteworthy  <irder.  of  true  poetic  power,  and  one  by  which  contemporary  Enu- 
]i«h  i.ftf'try  in  very  much  the  rWUvr."  —  Shtmlnrd. 

••The  work  of  a  mantel  ly  metrint.  The  story  Is  pure  and  lofty,  with  a  very  noble  moral 
ittoj-hcd  to  \l."—Huur, 

"There  Is  wmuthlnu  more  In  this  Ijcantlfiil  pnem.whofo  more  melodious  passnfros  Btronirly 
recall  'St.  Airni'«*  Kvc.'  tbon  the  mere  narrative  (  wide  ^ymputlue:^  and  no  little  amount  of 
ij)eculaUon  muil  bo  awakened  by  li.'* —ScoUmun. 


WILLIAM  IlLACKWOOD  *  SONS,  EDINDUIIOII  AND  LONDON. 


New  Kdltlon ,  the  Third.  Is.  6d.  \  poit  (reo.  U,  Bil. 

T>EVELATK)NH    of    g.UA(:K.S    and    (iUACKERY.  By 

J-W  Dktkctoii.   Keprliilcd  frmn  the  "Mcdlcol  Circular. " 


Ilia  pomphlolconiillluii  iin  rcuuliir  Unoi  k  IJIm  lnry,  Ijv  roniiultlnii  which  every  yoiiniiman 

hcri'  in-  itlii)  K.I  II  hp  wl.hi'.  I..K.  I  iiliiiiili  ri'il  unil  ilotr.iycd  lluy.lhiTtlorc, 

 hy  l)cUi!Ui   ■•    ■■  ' 


(n«y  kiiriw  when'  ln'  itliil  Ku  II  hp  wl.lip.  lo  Ki  t  iiliiiiilpri'il  unil  ilcKtriiy 
rciKlrr.  '  Ilcvfliilloimol  Qlitti'k.  iiihI  UuBckpfy.'  hy  l)«'tvptiir."-  l'i>ii>h 

l.nnilon  i  llAlu.lltilK  h  Co.,  m  KIiik  WllUani  Street,  Strnml 


HISTORY  of  TWO  QUEENS:  CATHARINE 

of  ARAGON  and  ANNE  BOLETN.  Bj  "W.  Hepworth  Dixox.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.  Svo.  SOs. 

"  In  two  handsome  volumes  "Sir.  Dixon  here  drives  ns  the  first  instalment  of  a  new  historical 
work  on  a  most  attractive  subject.  The  book  is  in  many  respects  a  tavourable  specimen  of  Mr- 
Dixon's  powers.  It  is  the  most  painstakingand  elaborate  that  he  has  yet  written."— .K/ieinK/j/i.. 

"  In  these  volumes  the  author  exhibits  in  a  signal  manner  his  special  powers  aud  finest  en- 
dowments."—J/or«  in  ^  Post. 

"This  clever  and  original  work  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  En;;lish  history.  Mr.  Dixon  is 
a  skilful  writer.  His  style— singularly  vivid,  giaphic.  aud  dramatic— is  alive  with  human  and 
artistic  interest.'*— Z>«(7,v  Neus. 

*"Mr.  Dixon  has  chosen  a  theme  at  once  intrinsically  interesting  and  admirably  fit  for 
illustration  by  his  practised  and  brilliant  x^en.  For  pleasant  readinsr  and  very  eHective  writing 
we  can  warmly  commend  Mr.  Dixon's  volumes."— Z>a'^(/  Tehgranh. 

"  Two  fascinating  volumes.  It  is  a  work  of  careful  criticism  and  conscientious  investigation.'* 

Standard. 

FROM  the  THAMES  to  the   TAMAR  :  a 

Summf^r  on  the  South  Coast.  By  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L'Estr^vnge.  Svo,  with 
Illustrations,  15s. 

"  To  all  wlio  visit  the  South  Coast  this  book  will  afford  much  useful  and  interesting  informa- 
tion."—^((("t/tjjx;. 

ADVENTURES    AFLOAT  and  ASHORE. 

By  Parker  Gillmore  ("  Ubique").    2  vols,  with  Illustrations,  21s. 
"  An  inimitable  repertory  of  anecdotes,  fun,  and  frolic. "—J'o/i/i  Bull. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

MAY.    By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Author  of  "  Chroni- 

cles  of  Carlingford,"  "  The  Mfnister's  Wife,"  &c.    3  vols. 
"  '  May'  is  one  of  the  best  novels  of  the  year.   The  Fifeslure  scenes  are  admirable  bits  of  that 
quiet  landscape  painting  in  which  Mrs.  Olipliaut  excels." — -Ithenmim, 

LOST   for    GOLD.     By   Kathakine  King, 

Author  of  "  The  Queeu  of  the  Eegiment."   3  vols. 

WILD   GEORGIE.     By  Jean  Middlemass. 

"'Wild  Geor^ie"  will  unquestionably  add  considerably  to  the  author's  literary  reputation. 
The  charm  of  the  novel  is  the  deep  interest  of  the  plot,  which  never  flags  for  a  moment.  The 
characters  are  drawn,  with  life-like  vigour."- C'oi/r(  JournaL 

BEAUTIFUL  EDITH. 

"  Ursula's  Love  Story/'  iS:c.    3  vols. 
"This  novel  will  fascinate  many  readers.   The  character  of  the  heroine  is  very  charming. 
The  conversations  are  natural,  original,  and  clever."— JwA/j  Bull, 


By  the  Author  of 


WILLING  to  DIE. 

Author  of  "  Uncle  Silas,"  &o. 


By  J.  Sheridan  Le  Fanu, 


{May  9. 


LIONEL  LINCOLN. 
THE  PATHFINDER. 
THE  HEADSMAN. 


GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  k  SONS' 

LIST  OF  NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

LORD  LYTTON— The  COPYRIGHTS  of 

all  the  Published  and  Unpublished  WOIiKS  of  the  late  Lord  LYTTON 
have  been  PURCHASED  by  Messrs.  GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  &  SONS, 
who  are  about  to  issue  an  entkely  New  Uniform  Edition  of  them  in  Monthly 
Volumes,  each  os.  6d. 

EUGENE  ARAM,  the  First  Volume  of  this  Edition,  will  be 

published  early  in  May. 

RE-ISSUE  of  J.  F.  COOPER'S  NOVELS. 

Fancy  cover,  each  1  s. 
THE  LAST  OF  THE  MOHICANS.  | 
THE  PILOT. 

THE  RED  ROVER.  | 

MARRYAT'S    NOVELS.  — New  Edition. 

fancy  board.s,  each  2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  od. 
PETER  SIMPLE.  I  THE  KING'S  OWN. 

MR.  MIDSHIPMAN  EAST.  |  FR.\NK  MILDMAY. 

To  be  foUowed  by  the  other  Novels  of  this  popular  Aiitlior. 

ROUTLEDGE'S  ANECDOTE  LIBRARY.— NEW  VOLUME. 

THE  BOOK  of  AMERICAN  ANECDOTES. 

Edited  by  Howard  P.\ul.   Fancy  boards,  Is. 

The  Volumes  already  issued  in  this  Series  are  : 
THE  BOOK  OP  MODERN  SCOTCH  ANECDOTES. 
THE  BOOK  01'  MODERN  IRISH  ANECD0TI5S. 
THE  BOOK  01''  MODHltN  ENGLISH  ANECDOTES. 
THE  BOOK  OF  MODERN  LEGAL  ANECDOTES. 

CAPTAIN    CHAMIER'S    NOVELS.— New 

Edition,  fcp.  Svo.  fancy  boards,  each  2s. 
BKN  BRACE.  I 
JACK  ADAMS.  | 

HOLDSWORTH'S  NEW  I,EGAL  HANDBOOK. 

THE  LAW  of  MASTER  and  SERVANT. 

By  W.  A.  IIor.nswoKTii,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.   Boards,  Is. 

Also,  uniform  in  size  aud  price. 
THE  LAAV  OF  LANDLORD  AND  TENANT. 

TUH  LAW  OK  WILLS,  HXKCUTORS,  AND  ADMINISTRATORS. 
THE  NEW  COUNTY  COURT  GUIDE. 
THE  BALLOT  ACT. 
THE  LICENSING  ACT. 

GERSTAECKER'S  NOVELS — New  Edition, 

fancy  boards,  caoh  2s. 
A  WIFE  TO  ORDER.  I 
THE  TWO  CONVICTS.  | 


TOM  BOWLING. 

THE  LIFE  OF  A  SAILOR. 


TIIR  FEATHERED  ARROW. 
EACH  FOR  HIMSELF. 


LONDON  AND  NEW  YORK. 


Nnw  publ lulled.  Fourth  Edition, revised  anil  onlarncd.wlth  addttlonni  llcccnt  Cni>oii,!>.  Od. 

Jj^l'IIilOI'SY    mid    ITS    (HIRE.      ]{y    (Jeokoi:  IJeaman, 


M.l>.,  I'.K.C.S  LonUon  i  KuttllAW,  3U)  Strand.    And  all  UuitkwUcri. 
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TINSLEY  BROTHERS'  NEW  BOOKS. 


TIXSLEYS'  MAGAZINE.     An  Illustrated  Monthly,    price  Is. 

Now  Pdblishi.vg: 

A  PAIR  OF  BLUE  EYES.    By  the  Author  of  "  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,"  "  Desperate  Remodies,"  &c. 
LONDON'S  HEART.    By  the  Author  of  "  Grif,"  "  Joshua  Marvel,"  and  "  Blade  o'  Grass." 
HOME,  SWEET  HOME*  A  new  Serial  Storj-. 

And  numerous  Essays,  Articles,  Novelettes,  and  Papers  of  interest. 


MADAME  de  SEVIGNE,  her  Correspondents 

and  Contemporaries.  By  the  Comtesse  de  Puliga.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portraits. 

[Sotv  read!/. 

"There  are  always  amon^t  us  a  select  few  who  find  an  inexhaustible  source  of  refinedenjoy- 
ment  in  the  letters  of  Madame  ScvigUL-.  The  Horace  Waipole  ^etutlccted  to  know  them  hy  heart ; 
Oeoree  Selwyn  meditated  an  edition  of  them,  and  preceded  Lady  Morgan  in  that  piigrrimage  to 
the  Rochers,  which  she-describes  so  enthusiast  really  in  her  *  Bwk  of  the  Boudoir.'  Even  in 
our  time  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  present  oneself  often  at  Holland  House  or  the  Berrys' 

without  being  tolerably  well  up  in  them  Madame  de  la  Puliga  has  diliirently  studied  her 

eubject  in  all  its  bearing:s  :  she  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  period  of  which  she 
treats  ;  she  is  at  home  with  both  correspondents  and  contemporaries  ;  she  has  made  a  judicious 
selection  from  the  embarrassing  abundance  of  materials  accumulated  to  her  hands  ;  treading 
-frequently  on  very  delicate  gTOund,  she  is  never  wanting  in  femimne  refinement  or  good  taste." 

Quarterly  Review, 


UNORTHODOX    LONDON ;  or,  Phases  of 


Religious  Life  in  the  Metropolis. 


By  the  Kev.  C.  Maurioe  Davtes,  D.D.   1  vol.  8vo. 

INow  read'/. 


THE  LIFE  and  ADVENTURES  of  ALEX- 

ANDER  DtlMAS.  By  Percy  Fitzgerald,  Author  of  "  The  Lives  of  the  Kemble^,'* 
*'  The  Life  of  David  Garrick,"  &c.   2  vols.  8vo.  INoiv  rcao;/. 

"  More  amusing  volumes  than  these  it  would  be  difficult  to  find."—Sf(irifInrd. 
"  He  must  be  a  dull  person  indeed  who  cannot  get  a  clear  idea  of  Dumas  from  this  work,  and 
must  lack  all  appreciation  of  humour  if  he  docs  not  laugh  heartily  at  many  of  the  incidci.tJi 
herein  narrated."— ^/-a. 


FOREIGN  BIOGRAPHIES. 

Maccall.  2  vols.  9vo. 


By  William  COURT  and  SOCIAL   LIFE  in  FRANCE 


Contexts  :  Joseph  de  Maistre.  Samuel  Vincent,  "Vincent  de  Paul,  Paul  Louis  Courier, 
Vauvenargues.  the  Abbe  de  Saint- Pierre.  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi.  Ulrich  von  Hulten, 
Benedict  Spinoza.  Godfrey  William  Leibnitz.  Louis  Claude  de  Saint-Martin.  Giordina 
Bruno.  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  Alexander  of  Russia.  Peter  d'Aubusson.  Martin  Behaim, 
Cardinal  Alberoni,  the  President  Boyer,  Francis  d* Almeida,  George  Cadoudal,  Lazarus 
Carnot.. 


imder  NAPOLEON  the  THIRD.  By  the  late  Felix  Whitehurst.  2  vols.  8vo. 

THE    SHUTTLECOCK  PAPERS  :  a  Book 

for  an  Idle  Hour.  By  J.  Ashby  Stehey.  1  \  ol.  crown  8vo. 


THE   LIFE  and   TIMES  of  ALGERNON  WICKETS  in  the  WEST ;  or,  the  Twelve  in 


SYDNEY,  Republican.  1622—1683.  By  Alexander  Crarles  Ewald.  F.S.A.,  Senior 
Clerk  of  Her  Majesty's  Public  Records,  Author  of  '*  The  Crown  and  its  Advisers," 
"Last  Century  of  Universal  Historj'."  &c.   2  vols.  8vo.  [Xow  rtady. 

"We  welcome  this  biography  as  the  means  of  making  an  illustrious  Englishman  better 
known  to  modern  readers,  and  because  it  will  bring  the  noble  letters  and  other  writings  of 
Algernon  Sydney  within  the  eaaer  reach  of  a  great  mass  of  people."— ^/Ae'^ixum. 

MUSICAL  RECOLLECTIONS  of  the  LAST 

HALF-CENTURY.   2  vols.  8vo.  C-Vow  ready, 

"  And  music  shall  untune  the  sky."— Drtden  and  Has  del. 

•*  Such  a  variety  of  amusing  anecdotes,  sketches  of  character,  bits  of  biography,  and  incidents 

in  the  career  of  famous  artistes,  have  never  been  crammed  in  a  couple  of  volumes  before  

'  Musical  Recollections  of  the  Last  Half-Century '  is  the  most  entertaining  and  readable  book 
on  musical  matters  that  has  been  published  for  many  years,  and  deserves  to  become  very 
popular."_£Va. 

"  To  any  real  lovers  of  music  it  is  delightful  reading  ;  but  to  those  who  have  shared  in  the 
Tnnsical  events  of  that  period,  and  have  been  habitues  of  the  Opera-house  and  concert-hall,  and 
punctual  visitors  at  the  great  festivals,  it  must  indeed  be  charming."— ii>ec«a(or. 

**  AboimdB  in  interest,  and  is  sure  to  attract  a  large  and  permanent  popularity."-^tan£7arcZ. 

UNEXPLORED  SYRIA.    By  Captain  Bur- 

T05.  F.R.G.S.,and  Mr.  C.  F.  Ttrvthitt-Drake,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.  With  a  New  Map  of 
fiyria,  Illufitrations,  Inscriptions,  the  "Hamah  Stones,"  &o.  2  vols.  8vo. 


America.  By  R.  A.  Fitzgerald.  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  with  Portrait  and  Illustrations. 

iNouj  ready. 

CARTOON  PORTRAITS  and  BIOGRAPHI- 

CAL  SKETCHES  of  MEN  of  the  DAY.  Containing  50  Portraits,  with  short  Biogra- 
phical Sketches  of  each.  1  handsome  vol.  cloth  gilt. 

THE     RECOLLECTIONS    and  REFLEC- 

TIONS  of  J.  R.  PLANCH£  ("Somerset  Herald"):  a  Professional  Autobiography. 
2  vols.  8vo. 

**  His  volumes  are  both  amusing  and  instructive,  and  maybe  honestly  recommended,  not 
merely  as  agreeable  and  light  reading,  but  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
stage."— Z'im€5. 

WILLIAM  WITH  THE  RING  :  a  Romance  In 

Rhyme.   By  J.  R.  PlanchE.  Author  of  "  The  Recollections  and  Reflections  of  J.  R. 

Planche,"  &c.   1  vol.  crown  8vo. 
"  We  are  sure  that  it  must  have  been  a  pleasure  to  Mr.  Planchi?  to  wtMc  this  graceful  poem, 
the  pages  of  which  he  has  coloured  like  a  painted  window  with  his  antique  lore,  and  we  are 
equally  sure  that  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  his  friends,  who  are  many  more  people  than  he  kno^vs 
by  name,  to  read  ii"— Times, 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS'  NEW  NOVELS,  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 


MRS.  J.  H.  RIDDELL'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

HOME,    SWEET   HOME  !     By  Mrs.  J.  H. 


KiDDELL,  Author  of  "  George  Geith," 
3  vols. 


Too  Much  Alone," 


LONDON'S 


Author  of  "Grif," 
Kisses."  3  vols. 


HEART.      By  B 

*  Blade  o'  Grass," 


'  Joshua  Marvel," 


'City  and  Suburb."  &c. 
CA'oiu  ready. 

L.  Farjeon, 


and  * 


'Bread  and  Cheese  and 
[,Now  ready. 

"Mr.  Farieon  is  supreme  in  the  description  of  life  as  seen  amongst  a  certain  class;  he  has 
fluch  an  intense  sympathy  with  the  suft'erin^s,  such  a  true  admiration  for  the  virtues,  of  these 
men  and  women,  that  he  writes  of  them  with  a  fire  which  carries  his  readers  along  with  him, 
and  excites  an  enthusiasm  almost  equal  with  his  own."— Mormny  Post. 

THE  CRAVENS  of  CRAYENSCROFT :  a 

NoTeL  By  Mias  PioGOTT.  3  Tola.  [iVoio  ready. 

LADY   MAY'S  INTENTIONS.    By  John 

FOMERoy,  Author  of  "A  Double  Secret,"  "Bought  with  a  Price,"  &c.  1  vol. 

iNow  ready. 

MY    LITTLE    GIRL.     By  the  Authors  of 

"  Ready  Money  Mortiboy."   Second  Edition,  3  vols.  ilfow  ready. 

"  A  clever,  interesting,  brilliantly-written,  and,  a3  regards  details,  very  lifc-lilte  story." 

I'aU  Mali  Gazette. 

MURPHY'S    MASTER,  and   other  Stories. 

By  the  Author  of  *'Ix>3t  Sir  Massingbenl,"  "A  Perfect  Treasure,"  "Gwendoline's 
Harvest."  "  Found  Dead,"  "  A  Woman's  \  engcance,"  &c.   2  vols.  [iVoui  ready. 

THE    BELLE    of   BELGRAVIA  :   a  New 

HoTel.  By  G.  W.  Oaebett.  2  vols. 

MASKS  :  a  Novel.     By  "  Marius."     2  vols. 

INow  ready. 

A  PAIR  of  BLUE  EYES.    By  the  Author 

of  "  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,"  "  Desperate  Remedies,"  &c.  3  vols. 


LEGENDS   of   the    JACOBITE  WARS— 

"  Katharine  Fairfax,"  "  Isma  O'Neal.'*  By  TH03L4Slira;  Maussell.  3  vols. 

[Mow  ready. 

ROBERT  ORD'S  ATONEMENT:  a  NoveL 

By  the  Author  of  "Nellie's  Memories,"  "Barbara  Heathcote,"  &c.  3  vols. 

INow  ready. 

A  FAIR   SAXON.     By  Justin  M'Carthy, 

Author  of  "  My  Enemy's  Daughter,"  "  The  Waterdale  Neighbours,"  &c.  3  vols. 

iHow  ready, 

OLIVIA'S  LOVERS  :  a  New  Novel.    3  vols. 

INow  ready. 

NOT  WITHOUT  THORNS.    By  the  Author 

of  **  She  was  Young  and  He  was  Old,"  "  Lover  and  Husband."  &c.  3vol3.  [Kowready. 
"  If  there  were  no  other  women  in  the  book  than  Roma  d'Eyrecourt,  her  character  alone 
would  make  it  worth  reading."— (4  thenoium, 

THE    MISADVENTURES    of   MR.  CAT- 

LYNE,  Q.C.:  an  Autobiography.  By  Mathew  Stradung,  Author  of  "  The  Irish  Bar 
Sinister,"  "  Cheap  John's  Auction,"         '2.  vols.  [Now  ready. 

"  In  a  literary  point  of  view  these  voliunes  deserve  high  praise.  They  are  light,  amusing,  and 
pungent."— .^l^/tertttum. 


ONLY  A   FACE,   and  other   Stories.  By 

Mrs.  Alexasder  Fraser.  Author  of  "Not  While  She  Lives,"  "Denison's  Wife," 
"  Faithless  ;  or,  the  Lover  of  the  Period,"  Sx.  1  vol.  {.Sow  ready, 

A  NEW  BOOK  BY  E.  DYNE  FENTON. 

EVE'S  DAUGHTERS.    By  E.  Dyne  Fenton, 

Author  of  "  Sorties  from  Gib,"  "  Military  Men  I  have  Met,"  S:c.  1  vol.  ZKow  ready. 


TINSLEYS'   TWO-SHILLING  VOLUMES. 

Uniformly  bound  in  lUustratcd  Wrapper  Boards.   To  bo  had  at  every  Railway  Stall,  and  of  every  Bookseller  in  the  Kingdom. 


EBEAKINO  A  BUTTEKFLY, 
ANTEKOS. 
SANS  MERCi. 
BKAKESPEAfcE. 
SWOED  AND  GOWN. 
MAVRICE  DERING. 
BARREN  HONOUR. 
BROKEN  TO  HARNE&S. 
TUB  KOCK  AHEAD. 


BLACK  SHEEP. 
A  RIOilTED  WilOXG. 
A  WAITING  RACE. 
SAVED  BY  A  WOMAN. 
UNDER  WHICH  KING? 
THE  PRETTY  WIDOW. 
MIS.S  FORRK.STER. 
KECOMMENUED  TO  MERCY. 
THE  CAMIilllDGE  FUESHMAN. 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  DR.  BRADY.   |  MY  ENEMY'S  DAUGHTER. 


A  PERFECT  TREASURE. 
GASLIGHT  AND  DAYLIGHT. 
OLD  MARGARET. 
THE  HARVEYS. 
GRIF. 

HUMOROUS  PAPERS. 
HORNBY  MILLS. 
JOSHUA  MARVEL. 


The  above  may  ahiO  be  had,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  2s.  Cd.  per  volume. 


THE  WATERDALE  NEIGHBOURS. 
NETHERTON-ON-SEA. 
LOVE  STORIES. 
EVERY-DAY  PAPERS. 
THE  DOWER-HOUSE. 
THE  SAV ACE-CLUB  PAPERS,  1867- 
1868. 

NOT  WISELY,  BUT  TOO  WELL. 
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PIANOFORTES    FOR  HIRE. 

CHAPPELL  &  CO.  have  now  a  large  STOCK  of  NEW  PIANOFORTES  by  Broadwood,  Erard,  Collard,   Chappell,  &c. 

•which  can  be  hired  for  any  term,  at  their  usual  low  rate  of  charge. 
CHAPPELL  &  CO.,  50  NEW  BOND  STREET. 


CHAPPELL  &  CO.'S  PIAIOFORTES  AID  HAEIOIITJIS. 

PIANOFORTE  FACTORY,  CHALK  FARJI  ROAD.        SHOW  ROOMS,  49,  50,  51,  and  52,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON. 


CHAPPELL  &  CO.'S   PIANOFORTES  on  tlie  THREE- 

YEARS'  STSTEJt  of  HIRE,  by  which  the  Instrument  becomes  the  Property 
of  the  Hirer  at  the  end  of  the  Third  Year,  proTided  each  Instalment  shall 
have  been  regulai'ly  paid  in  advance  : 

At  £2  2s.  ijcr  Quarter,  or  8  Guineas  per  Annum, 

A  PIANINO,  by  CHAPPELL  &  CO.,  in  plain  Mahofjany  or 

Walnut  Case.  6^  Octaves,  with  Clieck  Action,  Tliree  Strings  throughout  the  Treble.  'Cash 
price  for  this  Instrument,  a3  Guineas. 

At  £2  12s.  6(1.  per  Quarter,  or  10  Guineas  per  Annum, 

AN  ELEGANT  PIANINO,  in  best  Walnut  or  Rosewood,  with 

Ornamented  Feet,  6|  Octaves,  Check  Action,  and  Three  Strings  tliroughout  the  Treble. 
Cash  price,  '27  Guineas. 

At  £3  3s.  per  Quarter,  or  12  Guineas  per  Annum, 

A  HANDSOME  COTTAGE  PIANOFORTE,  by  CHAPPELL 

&  CO.,  in  Rosewood,  7.  Octaves.  Cash  price,  32  Guineas. 

At  £3  8s.  3d.  per  Quarter,  or  16  Guineas  per  Annum, 

A  HANDSOME  COTTAGE  PIANOFORTE,  by  CILIPPELL 

&  CO.,  in  Walnut  Case,  7  Octaves.   Cash  price.  35  Guineas. 

At  £3  18s.  ;)d.  per  Quarter,  or  15  Guineas  per  Annum, 

THE  ENGLISH  MODEL  PIANOFORTE,  by  CHAPPELL 

&  CO.,  in  very  handfiome  Rosewood,  7  Octaves.   Cash  price,  38  Guineas. 

At  £4  4s.  per  Quarter,  or  IG  Guineas  per  Annum, 

THE  ENGLISH  MODEL  PIANOFORTE,  by  CHAPPELL 

&  CO.,  in  handsome  Walnut  Ca^c,  7  Octaves.   Ca^h  price,  43  Guineas. 

At  £■'>  .^s.  per  Quarter,  or  20  Guineas  per  Annum, 

THE  FOREIGN  MODEL  PIANOFORTE,  by  CHAPPELL 

&  CO.,  in  Walnut  Case,  7  Octaves,  Check  Action,  and  Three  Strings.  Cash  price, 
60  Guineas. 

y.B — The  Three- Years'  System  of  Hire  and  Purchase  is  also  applied  to  all  otlier  Instruments 
upon  Terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Catalogues  and  particulars  may  be  had  on  application  to  CHAPPELL  Sz  CO.,  50  New  Bond 
Street. 


THE  BEST  ALEXANDRE  HARMONIUMS  on  the  THREE- 

YEARS'  system  of  HIRE,  by  which  the  Instrument  becomes  tho  Property 
of  the  Hirer  at  the  end  of  the  Third  Year,  provided  each  Instalment  shall 
have  been  regularly  paid  in  advance :  _ 


-vT                                                                                        .  j:cr  vr, 

'^o-                                    At  Five  Guineas  per  Annum.  £   s.  d. 

3.  Rosewood  or  Walnut,  3  stops    i   g  3 

At  Six  Guineas  per  Annum. 
3  bis.   In  Oak  case,  7  stops    i  ix  g 

At  Ten  Guineas  per  Annum. 

5.  Rosewood,  Walnut,  or  Oak,  1 1  stops   2  12  (> 

At  Tliirteen  Guineas  per  Annum. 

6.  Rosewood,  Walnut,  or  O.-ik,  15  stops   3   8  8 

At  Twelve  Guineas  per  Annum. 

8.  Rosewood,  Walnut,  or  Oak,  11  stops,  percussion..'   3  3  0 

At  Twenty  Guineas  per  Annum. 

9.  Rosewood  or  Walnut,  14  stops   5   5  0 

At  Fifteen  Guineas  per  Annum. 

10.  Oak  case,  15  stops    3  18  9 

At  Sixteen  Guineas  per  Annum. 

11.  Rosewood  or  Walnut,  1 5  stops   4  4  0 

At  Twelve  Guineas  per  Annum. 
Exhibition  Model.   No.  1.    15  stops.  Oak    3   3  0 

Af  Ten  Guineas  per  Annum. 

1.  Drawing-room  Model.   Rosewood,  Walnut,  or  Oak   2  12  6 

At  Thirteen  Guineas  per  Annum. 

2.  Drawing-room  Model.   Rosewood,  Walnut,  or  Oak   3   8  3 

At  Twenty  Guineas  per  Annum. 

3.  Drawing-room  Model.   Rosewood,  Walnut,  or  Oak  ,    5   5  0 

At  Twenty  Guineas  per  Annum. 

12.  New  Church  Model.    17  stops.  Oak    5   5  0 


Illustrated  Catalogues  and  full  particulars  may  be  had  on  application  to  CHAPPEUj 
&  CO.,  M  New  Bond  Street. 


CHAPPELL  &   CO.'S   PIANOFORTES  and  HARMONIUMS  on  the  THREE-YEARS' 

SYSTEM  of  HIRE,  by  which  the  Instrument  becomes  the  Property  of  the  Hirer  at  the  end  of  the  Term.  Every  description  of  Instrument  at  CHAPPELL  k 
CO.'S,  50  NEW  BOND  STREET. 

CHAPPELL   &   CO.  have  now  on  View  the  largest  Stock  in  London  of  PIANOFORTES, 

by  all  the  great  M.-ikers  ;  of  ALEXANDRE  HARMONIUMS,  greatly  improved;  and  of  ORGAN  HARMONIUMS.  Any  of  these  Instruments  can  be  Hired 
for  Three  Years,  and,  provided  each  quarterly  instalment  shall  have  been  regularly  paid  in  advance,  the  Instrument  becomes  the  Property  of  the  Hirer  at  the 
expiration  of  the  Third  Year. 

CHAPPELL  &  CO.'S  ORGAN    HARMONIUMS  on  the   THREE- YEARS'  SYSTEM. 

Tliese  Instruments  have  the  round  tone  of  tho  Organ  without  the  disadvantage  of  requiring  tuning,  with  much  quicker  articulation  than  the  American  Organs, 
and  at  half  the  cost,  at  CHAPPELL  &  CO.'S,  50  NEW  BOND  STREET. 

ORGANS,    ORGAN    HARMONIUMS,    AMERICAN    ORGANS,    and  ALEXANDRE 

HARMONIUMS,  may  be  compared  together,  for  PURCHASE  or  HIRE,  on  the  Three- Years'  System,  at  CHAPPELL'S,  50  NEW  BOND  STREET. 

ORGANS  for  DRAWING-ROOM  or  CHURCHES,  from  45  Guineas  to  250  Guineas,  for 

SALE  or  HIRE  on  the  Three-Years'  System,  at  CHAPPELL'S,  50  NEW  BOND  STREET. 

CHAPPELL   &   CO.'S   PIANOFORTES  for  SALE.    The  Largest  Stock  in  London,  by 

Broadwood,  Collard,  Erard,  Chappell,  &c.,  New  and  Secondhand,  at  CHAPPELL  &  CO.'S,  50  NEW  BOND  STREET. 

CHAPPELL   &    CO.'S    HARMONIUMS  for   SALE,   from  5  Guineas  to   100  Guineas. 

Alexandre's  Wholesale  Agents.   Illustrated  Catalogues  on  application.— CHAPPELL  &  CO.,  50  NEW  BOND  STREET. 


In  2  vols,  royal  8vo.  cloth  boards,  42s. 

THE  BALLAD  LITERATURE  AND  POPULAR  MUSIC  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME: 

A  Collection  of  the  Old  Songs,  Ballads,  and  Dance  Tunes  which  constitute  the  National  Mvisic  of  England;  arranged 
Chronologically,  with  Kemarks  and  Anecdote,  and  preceded  by  Sketches  of  the  Early  State  of  Music, 
and  of  the  Amusements  associated  with  it  in  England  during  the  various  Heigus. 

By  W.  CHAPPELL,  F.S.A. 

The  present  Work,  indispensable  (o  all  who  are  interested  in  the  popid.ir  Literature  of  Englaiul,  is  the  result  of  many  years'  caroAil  research  anionp 
jrSS.,  r.lack-letter  licKjlis,  and  the  nunierwus  ephemeral  I'ldilications  of  the  Si.xteenth,  Seventeenth,  and  the  early  p.art  of  the  Kii;hteCHt!i  Century.  The 
various  Ballad  eolleetions,  such  as  the  I'epys,  tho  Itiixliurghe,  the  Itiif^ford,  the  Douce,  the  Itawlinson,  &c.,  have  Innn  laid  under  eontributiou ;  whilst  the 
(larlands  collected  by  I'epys,  Asbniole,  Wood,  Lutlrt  ll,  S:c.,  have  furnished  considerable  matter  in  ilhistralinn  (if  the  subject.  Tlie  Old  Dramatists  have 
Imn  carefully  gleaned  for  notices  of  Old  Sony's  ■•ind  lialhids,  and  every  available  source  likely  to  enrich  the  W'orU  has  been  examined  and  quoted.  Thus 
Ihc  book  is  not  a  mere  c(dlection  of  Old  Knt;lish  'I'nnes,  but  an  acx-ount,  I'opular  and  Literary,  of  hundreds  of  our  Old  liallads ;  in  many  cases  Rivinf; 
entire  liallads  for  the  lirst  time  in  an  atccssiOle  shape.  The  Two  Volumes  contain  upwards  of  Eight  Hundred  I'lv^Qs,  with  Facsimiles  from  old  MSS.  and 
Printed  Hooks. 


OLD    ENGLISH  DITTIES. 

All  tho  Favourite  Son^s  selected  from  "Popidar  Music  of  the  Olden  Time,"  with  Symphonies  and  Accompaniments  for  the  Pianoforte,  by  G.  A. 
Ma(;i-aui!KN  ;  the  lonf;  liallads  compressed,  and  in  sonu!  cases  New  Words  written,  bv  J.  O.xunkoiu). 

Larue  fcdio  ICdition,  printed  fnim  euKraved  I'liites,  clotli,  '21s.  Siiiall-type  I".(iition,  complete,  cloth,  10s.  fid.  ;  or  half-bound  in  morocco,  15s.  The 
ubovo  Work  is  also  divided  into  Thirteen  Parts,  earh  Pari  containing;  Twelve  !^oiif;s,  (Is. 

N.l!.— All  the  most  f  ivourite  of  the  Old  ICnglish  Ditties  arc  also  published  separately,  from  engraved  Plates,  largo  folio  size,  each  Is. 


KECOMMENDED   BY  ALL  THE  PROFESSORS. 

THE  DTGITORIUM  (a  smull  Dunih  Piano). — This  remarkable  invention  materially  assists  any 

pcnton  t*)  Play  and  lioeomo  Prrfect  on  llie  I'lnnoforle,  Orjfan,  or  II.wmonliMU,  by  KtrenKtbenliiir  ""d  rendering  the  (liifrers  Independent,  In  an  incredibly  short  Irfmej 
anil  can  now  be  had  (price  15»;  or,  Willi  Ivory  keys,  18b.)  ef  tlic  Solo  Manufactarers,  ClIAPl'KLL  it  CO.,  00  NliW  BOND  STKEKT. 


CHAPPELL  &  CO.,   50  NEW  BOND   STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


rrlntcd  by  fTOTTlBWOODB  k  CO.,  at  No.  6  Now.»trc»t  Pnnurp,  In  the  Pnrlnh  Of  8t.  nrifle,  In  tha  City  of  Lonflon;  and  PubllBhod  by  DA'VID  J0NI9, 
Bt  tlic  Ofllce,  No.  38  .Southampton  Street,  Hlrnnd,  in  tin  farlnh  of  !^t.  Paul,  Covfiit  (lanlen,  ii\  the  County  of  Middlesex.— *i/«rrfaf/,  Uay  3, 1873, 
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THE  IMPERLIL  MEETING  AT  ST.  PETERSBURG. 

THE  Emperor  William  has  been  paying  a  return  visit  to 
his  nephew,  and  everything  has  been  done  that  the 
Emperor  Alexander  could  devise  to  show  honour  to  his 
Tincle.  There  are  but  a  limited  number  of  means  by  which 
a  royal  guest  can  have  his  visit  made  satisfactory  to  him. 
Illuminations,  dinners,  balls,  and  reviews  must  make  up 
the  programme  on  every  such  occasion ;  and  all  that  could 
be  done  has  been  done  at  St.  Petersburg  to  make  them  each 
after  their  kind  as  splendid  as  possible.  The  especial  pleasures 
offered  to  the  Imperial  visitor  in  the  Russian  capital  were 
a  visit  to  the  tombs  of  the  Czars  and  of  the  Imperial  Family,  in- 
cluding that  of  his  sister,  the  wife  of  the  Czar  Nicholas,  a 
call  on  General  Todlebex,  who  gave  him  a  lecture  on  a  model 
of  Sebastopol,  and  the  treat  of  an  evening  at  the  French 
theatre,  which,  since  the  War  of  1870,  he  has  not  been  able 
to  enjoy  at  Berlin.  The  German  Emperor  was  attended 
by  his  great  Minister  and  his  great  General,  and  the 
people  of  St.  Petersburg  enjoyed,  and  perhaps  abused,  the 
satisfaction  of  being  able  to  stare  at  Prince  Bismarck  and 
Count  MoLTKE.  For  the  latter  it  is  said  that  they  felt  nothing 
but  the  unbounded  admiration  naturally  conceded  by  a 
military  nation  to  the  first  commander  in  Europe.  Prince 
Bismarck  provoked  more  mingled  feelings,  and  envy  or  fear 
even  found  utterance  in  a  few  hisses  entirely  out  of  keeping 
with  the  cordiality  towards  the  visitor  and  his  suite  which  was 
enjoined  so  far  as  official  injunctions  could  reach.  The  Czar 
seemed  delighted  with  an  occasion  of  proclaiming,  not  so 
much  to  the  world,  or  even  to  Germany,  as  to  his  own  sub- 
jects, how  very  great  is  the  value  which  he  sets  on 
the  maintenance  of  the  most  friendly  relations  possible 
with  the  Court  of  Berlin.  To  preserve  these  friendly 
relations  has  been  the  special  policy  of  his  reign,  and 
Prussians  would  be  very  ungrateful  not  to  acknowledge  how 
much  they  were  indebted  in  1866  and  1870  to  the  personal 
wish  of  the  Czar  to  protect  and  favour  the  interests  of 
his  uncle.  On  this  occasion  he  has  announced  that  not  only 
is  this  policy  one  on  which  he  has  set  his  heart,  but  that  he 
sees  in  its  maintenance  the  best  security  for  the  preservation 
of  peace  in  Europe.  What  was  said  at  Berlin  last  September 
is  being  said  over  again  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  league  of  the 
imcle  and  nephew  and  of  their  brother  Emperor  at  Vienna  is 
a  league  of  peace ;  and  the  German  Emperor  was  especially 
earnest  in  proclaiming  at  St.  Petersburg  that  the  mere  fact 
of  the  constitution  of  an  Empire  like  the  German  Empire  in 
the  centre  of  Europe  is  a  new  guarantee  for  peace  such  as 
Europe  has  never  had  before.  Each  Emperor  offers  the 
other  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  best  of  his  regiments  and  the 
finest  of  his  soldiers,  and  each  assures  the  other  that  the 
mere  fact  that  his  brother  Sovereign  has  been  so  kind  as  to 
come  and  look  at  this  splendid  machinery  of  war  is  an 
indisputable  pledge  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  put  to 
a  serious  use.  This  is  certainly  the  most  comforting 
view  of  the  purpose  of  expensive  armies  tliat  could  be  sug- 
gested to  overburdened  taxpayers.  Tliey  are,  if  the  Em- 
perors who  command  them  are  to  be  trusted,  kept  on  foot  in 
order  that  foreign  sovereigns  who  see  them  reviewed  may 
give  so  much  pleasure  by  being  present  at  the  sight,  and  may 
receive  so  much  pleasure  from  it,  that  a  war  is  ne.xt  to  im- 
possible. 

No  indications  of  national  policy  can  really  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  one  sovereign  is  very  civil  to  another,  and 
lights  up  his  capital  for  liim  and  has  dinners  and  reviews  for 
him.  On  the  occ;ision  of  the  last  French  Exiiibition  the 
Emperor  of  the  FiiE.vcii  made  a  special  point  ol  the  attendance 
of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  etijoy 
the  Exhibition  unless  his  pleasure  was  shared  by  the  conqueror 


of  Sadowa.    Subseqiient  revelations  have  informed  us  that  this 
brotherly  visit  was  paid  immediately  after  the  host  had  deferred 
war  simply  because  all  his  best  generals  had  told  him  his  army 
was  not  ready,  and  after  the  guest  had  disappointed  the  calcu- 
lations of  French  diplomacy  by  declaring  that  the  French 
could  not  have  an  inch  of  German  soil  conceded  to  them. 
Both  host  and  guest  knew  that  their  meeting  had  no  tendency 
whatever  to  avert  the  coming  struggle  to  which  they  both 
looked  forward.    On  the  other  hand,  when  a  sovereign  who 
is  possessed  of  great  personal  power,  and  whose  position  is 
such  in  his  country  that  what  he  wishes  is  really  attended  to 
simply  because  he  wishes  it,  cultivates  honestly  and  cordially 
an  alliance,  his  sympathies  may  have  a  real  influence  on  the 
history  of  nations.    There  was  a  time  when  the  personal 
sympathies  of  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon  for  England  kept 
France,  or  at  least  the  military  and  predominant  party  in 
France,  from  a  war  with  England  which  would  have  been 
most  welcome  to  them.    That  the  Czar  honestly  loves  and 
reveres  his  uncle,  and  thinks  that  Germany  is  the  best  ally  he 
can  have,  is  a  fact  which  very  largely  contributes  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  Europe,  and  the  Germans  have  already  reaped  con- 
siderable benefit  from  it.  But,  as  usual,  inspiredpanegyrists  try  to 
make  too  much  of  their  case,  and  both  in  Russia  and  in  Germany 
critics  have  found  that  they  cannot  go  quite  as  far  as  official 
enthusiasm  would  wish  them  to  go.    In  Germany,  for  ex- 
ample, a  semi-ofScial  journal  has  recorded  all  the  occasions 
on  which  the  present  King  of  Peussi.4.  has  in  his  long  life 
been  brought  into  contact  with  Russia  ;  and,  to  read  the  tale 
as  told  in  this  way,  any  one  would  think  that  Russia  had  been 
consulting  the  convenience  of  Prussia  and  promoting  its  in- 
terest without  intermission  from  the  date  of  the  battle  of 
Leipsic.    It  will  be  only  a  very  young  generation  of  Germans 
who  can  believe  this,  and  their  elders  cannot  forget  the  sad 
days  of  humiliation  when  the  nascent  aspirations  of  Prussia 
towards  German  unity  were  rudely  crushed  by  Russia,  and  a 
yoke  of  Russian  supremacy  was  imposed  on  Prussia  which 
was  broken  finally,  not  by  the  efforts  of  Germans,  but  by  the 
victories  of  the  Allies  in  the  Crimean  War.    In  the  same 
way   the  courtly  eulogist   of  Berlin    cannot   express  his 
happiness  at  the  stable  condition  and  peaceful  proclivities 
of   Russia   and    Germany    without   having   his   fling  at 
the   unfortunate  States  of  Western   Europe.     France  and 
Spain   undoubtedly    present    examples    of    States  going 
through  times   of  difficulty ;    but  it  is  neither  wise  nor 
generous  for  the  politicians  of  one  country  to  be  always 
pointing  out  how  much  better  they  manage  things  than  the 
politicians  of  another  country.    If  a  Berlin  official  writer  i-s 
sincere  in  his  wish  that  France  and  Spain  should  again  enjoy 
what  he  would  consider  to  be  a  good  Government,  he  must 
be  aware  that  the  surest  method  of  driving  Frenchmen  and 
Spaniards  in  an  opposite  direction  is  to  keep  dinning  in  their 
ears  that  their  goings  on  are  looked  on  with  disfavour  at 
Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg. 

The  German  Emperor  was  prudent  enough  to  abstain  at 
St.  Petersburg  from  using  any  language  that  could  bear  such 
a  construction.  He  was  anxious  to  avoid  giving  offence  to 
any  one.  That  he  might  give  offence  somewhat  easily  was 
probably  brought  home  to  him  by  the  many  symptoms  which 
must  occasionally  have  forced  themselves  on  his  notice  that 
the  friendship  of  Russia  for  Germany  is  a  friendship  of  the 
Court  rather  than  of  the  people.  The  Czar  likes  the 
Germans,  but  his  subjects  do  not.  Directly  the  pressure  of 
ofHcial  inspiration  is  removed  and  the  Russian  papers  are  free 
to  speak,  they  begin  with  remarkable  heartiness  and  unanimity 
to  abuse  Germans  and  Germany.  They  make  the  most  of  every 
sign  of  German  weakness,  and  delight  in  prophecies  showing 
that  in  the  little  struggles  which  go  on  in  Galicia  or  Bohemia 
or  elsewhere  between  Germans  and  non-Germans,  the  side 
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favoured  by  Eussia  is  sure  to  win,  and  the  side  disliked  by 
Russia  is  sure  to  lose.  There  are  many  causes  for  this  un- 
friendliness of  Russians  towards  Germany.  In  the  first  place, 
the  mere  fact  that  their  own  Government  represses  its  mani- 
festations probably  adds  fuel  to  the  flame,  for  even  the  most 
loyal  of  nations  may  get  wearied  of  being  bid  to  love  its 
sovereign's  uncle.  Then  the  Russians  cannot  bear  the 
Germans  in  Russia,  who  are  too  pushing  and  exacting  and 
far  too  industrious  for  them,  who  make  better  officials 
and  clerks  and  merchants  than  they  do,  and  who  in 
one  way  or  another  are  alwaj's  getting  much  more  than 
what  Russians  think  their  fair  share  of  plums  out  of 
the  pudding.  Then  there  lurks  in  many  Russian  minds  a 
sort  of  schoolboy  feeling  that,  as  the  Germans  have  beaten 
the  Austrians  and  the  French,  they  are  sure  to  try  to  beat  the 
Riissians  also,  simply  because  there  is  no  one  else  for  them  to 
beat.  This  feeling  does  not  perhaps  make  Russians  uneasy. 
Every  nation  probably,  except  England,  believes  in  its  army 
till  it  is  beaten,  and  Russians  may  take  for  granted  that 
Germany  would  attack  them  in  vain.  But  the  apprehension 
that  a  struggle  is  coming  some  day  produces  an  irritation 
which  Germans  who  remember  how  irritated  they  were  by 
the  persuasion  that,  before  long,  France  would  attack 
them,  must  allow  to  be  natural.  The  apprehension  is, 
in  the  case  of  the  Russians,  apparently  a  groundless  one, 
for  neither  Germany  nor  Germans  have  ever  shown  any 
real  wish  to  embark  in  a  causeless  and  wanton  war  with 
Russia.  But  the  Russians  may  dislike  the  Germans,  and  their 
irritation  at  the  thought  of  such  a  war  may  help  to  produce 
this  dislike,  although  that  irritation  may  be  due  to  a  misap- 
prehension of  German  policy.  Lastly,  there  is  a  vague  sense 
among  Russians  that  a  new  obstacle  has  grown  up  between 
them  and  the  realization  of  some  of  the  dreams  they  have 
been  taught  to  cherish,  and  that  this  obstacle  is  the  German 
Empire.  Russians  may  not  have  any  precise  notion  of 
what  it  is  that  they  want,  and  they  may  be  content  to 
wait  very  patiently  for  it,  Avhatever  it  may  be.  But 
they  have  been  taught  to  believe  tliat  there  was  some- 
thing very  splendid  planned  as  the  gift  of  the  future  to 
them  by  their  great  Czar,  and  that  they  were  drawing  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  enjoyment  of  this  acquisition.  They  cannot 
help  now  being  alive  to  the  fact  that  their  prize  will  not  be  so 
easy  to  get  as  they  fancied,  and  that  it  is  the  Germans  who  will 
probably  stand  in  the  way  of  their  getting  it.  It  is  not 
perhaps  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  in  Russia  this 
magnificent  and  cordial  reception  of  the  German  Emperor  is  [ 
looked  on  as  somewhat  of  a  piece  of  Court  show,  in  which  good 
Russians  may  properly  take  part  to  please  their  Czar,  but 
which  no  one  is  to  misinterpret  into  an  indication  of  love  for 
the  German  Emi'eror  or  his  subjects. 


MR.  STANSFELD'S  PROPOSALS. 

EITHER  Mr.  Stansfeld  is  more  prudent  than  his  prede- 
cessor, or  the  Government  has  learned  wisdom  from 
experience.  Two  years  ago  Mr.  Goschen,  having  previously 
paved  the  way  by  a  pamphlet  in  the  form  of  the  Report  of  a 
Committee,  introduced  an  ambitious,  and  in  some  respects 
mischievous,  measure  which  excited  much  uneasiness.  The 
owners  of  landed  property  could  not  but  perceive  that  the 
Bill  was  framed  in  a  hostile  spirit  ;  and  if  they  had  not 
themselves  discerned  the  tendency  of  Mr.  Gosciien's  pro- 
posals, they  would  have  been  enlightened  by  the  applause 
which  sentimental  professors  of  newfangled  theories  about 
land  bestowed  on  a  measure  which  they  declared  to  be 
a  just  attack  on  the  squires.  More  impartial  critics  doubted 
whether  it  was  just  or  expedient  to  frame  systems  of 
finance  for  the  sake  of  punishing  any  class  of  the  com- 
munity. Mr.  Goscuen  himself,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  more 
than  once  intimated  in  a  sneering  tone  their  intention  of 
relieving  the  grievances  of  the  ratepayers  at  the  cxjicnse  of 
those  who  had  promoted  the  agitation.  Further  reflection 
has  pcrliaps  suggested  ii  doubt  wlietiier  a  gcnci-al  transfer  of 
liability  to  local  burdens  would  be  possible,  although  I\Ir. 
Goschen's  measure  would  in  a  large  number  of  cases  have 
caused  serious  hardship.  An  accidental  coincidence  is  still 
more  likely  to  iiavo  checked  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Govern- 
ment. On  the  same  night  on  wliich  JMr.  Gosciikn  moved  for 
leave  to  introduce  his  Local  (iovtrnmcnt  Bill,  Mr.  Bruce  ex- 
pounded liin  iii-lated  project  for  ruining  a  class  more  powerful 
than  small  landownor.s.  Tiic  licensed  victuallers  at  once  merged 
.ill  political  din'erences  in  a  coniljined  and  unanimous  hostility 
to  the  authors  of  the  Beer  Bill,  and  they  have  sincu  convinced 
friends  and  enemies  that  they  were  not  to  be  threatened  with 


impunity.  The  Durham  election  which  occurred  two  or 
three  weeks  afterwards  provided  them  with  the  first  fruits  of 
their  revenge ;  and  it  would  seem  from  the  result  of  the 
contest  at  Bath  in  the  present  week  that  their  wrath  is  not 
yet  appeased.  The  Irish  clergy  had  no  electoral  influence ; 
and  the  Irish  landlords  were  either  powerless  or  opposed  to 
the  Government;  but  the  publicans  command  many  votes  in 
every  borough  in  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
colleagues  by  this  time  understand  that  men  sometimes  prefer 
their  own  interests  to  the  most  sublime  considerations  of 
public  morality.  Mr.  Goschen's  Bill,  though  it  was  a  less 
hazardous  experiment  on  the  part  of  its  promoters,  necessarily 
ofJended  and  irritated  the  landowners  against  whom  it  Avas 
directed ;  and  the  occupiers,  who  have  often  reasons  for  not 
wishing  to  disturb  existing  relations,  have  shown  but  little 
eagerness  to  accept  the  proffered  bribe.  Some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  were  obviously  impracticable,  and  the  plan 
of  retaining  or  reviving  the  parish  as  the  unit  of  local  ad- 
ministration was  generally  disapproved.  The  Bill  of  1871 
was  summarily  dropped,  and  in  the  last  Session  no  similar 
plan  was  proposed ;  but  the  Government  is  still  pledged  to 
deal  with  the  whole  subject  of  local  goveirnment  and  taxation, 
and  the  majority  obtained  by  Sir  Massey  Lopes  rendered  it 
impossible  to  postpone  some  scheme  of  readjustment. 

No  objection  can  be  raised  to  Mr.  Stansfeld's  division  of  a 
task  which  could  not  prudently  have  been  completed  or  under- 
taken in  a  single  year.  The  Government  still  professes  to 
intend  that  some  contribution  shall  be  made  from  the  national 
revenue  to  the  relief  of  local  burdens;  but  Mr.  Lowe  an- 
nounced in  his  speech  on  Mr.  Smith's  motion  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  arrange  the  form  or  amount  of  the  payment  until 
the  position  of  the  recipient  bodies  was  more  fully  ascertained. 
No  similar  scruple  had  prevented  the  offer  of  1871  to  sur- 
render the  house-tax  for  the  benefit  of  the  ratepayers ;  but 
perhaps  the  Government  may  anticipate  a  change  in  the  opinion 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  During  the  two  or  three  years  which 
must  elapse  before  any  measure  of  the  kind  can  be  proposed, 
it  is  possible  that  the  ratepayers  may  become  less  urgent  in 
their  demands.  The  preliminary  question  of  local  government 
is  neither  simple  nor  easy,  though  Mr.  Stansfeld,  like  Mr. 
Goschen,  is  probably  prepared  with  a  plan  to  be  considered 
by  a  Select  Committee.  Mr.  Goschen's  Committee  of  1870 
was  appointed  at  a  time  when  the  influence  of  the  Government 
over  the  Liberal  party  was  at  its  highest ;  and,  as  the  I'esult 
proved,  the  Chairman  was  justified  in  reckoning  on  the  im- 
plicit obedience  of  his  docile  majority  of  nominees.  On 
every  important  question  a  strict  party  division  resulted 
in  the  victory  of  the  Government,  which  had,  according 
to  an  odd  but  recognized  custom,  a  majority  of  one.  Mr. 
Goschen's  Report,  which  was  opposed  by  every  Conservative 
member  of  the  Committee,  might  as  well  have  been  produced 
in  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet  or  a  Bill,  without  the  idle  form  of 
reference  to  a  Committee.  Mr.  Stansfeld's  projjosals  will 
perhaps  be  more  independently  discussed;  nor,  indeed,  is  he 
himself  known  to  have,  like  Mr.  Goscuen,  arranged  the  prin- 
ciples and  details  of  a  measure  beforehand,  lie  has  not 
explained  whether  he  adojits  the  plan  of  dividing  the  burden 
of  the  rates  between  owners  and  occupiers.  It  is  now  gene- 
rally admitted  that  there  is  a  distinction  in  the  incidence  of 
local  taxation  as  it  respectively  ail'ects  land  or  houses ;  but 
whether  the  owner  or  the  occupier  is  at  present  chiefly  taxed, 
any  plan  of  readjustment  ought  to  be  narrowly  watched.  As 
Mr.  Fawcett  shows  in  an  article  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Fortnightly  Review,  it  is  necessary  in  determining  the  (question 
to  distinguish  between  places  where  the  quantity  of  building 
land  is  practically  unlimited  and  especially  eligible  situations 
such  as  the  heart  of  the  City  of  London.  "W'herever  rates 
practically  fall,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  on  the  owner,  ho 
has  no  relief  to  exjjcct.  There  are  sufficient  reasons  against 
any  plan  for  diminishing  the  special  burdens  on  land ;  but  it 
is  a  novel  and  questionable  theory  that  a  tax,  if  it  only  lasts 
long  enough,  becomes  a  charge  upon  property  in  favour  of 
the  State.  Tho  liability  of  landowners  or  other  taxpa^-ers  is 
not  to  supply  a  certain  annual  revenue,  but  to  provide  lor 
necessary  expenses  which  might  possibly  be  diminislied,  or 
even  in  some  instances  abolished,  with  the  elleet  of  relieving 
the  ratepayers. 

The  removal  of  exemptions,  which  is  the  principal  object 
of  Mr.  tioscHiiN's  Bill,  aitliougli  it  will  operate  injuriously  to 
certain  kinds  of  iiroi)erty,  cannot  bo  reasonably  resisted  in 
])rinciple.  The  Stale  sets  an  example  of  self-denial,  and  pro- 
vides an  inslalnient  of  relief  to  ratepayers  by  surrendering 
its  innnunity  in  respect  of  public  buildings  and  other  pro- 
perty of  the  kind.  Tiio  rales  which  are  paid  on  a  I'osI,  OlHco 
\vill,  in  accordanco  with  Sir  Massey  Loi'Es's  demand,  be 
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contributed  by  the  general  taxpayer.  In  some  places,  as  in 
Westminster  and  in  the  towns  which  contain  dockyards  or 
arsenals,  the  share  of  rates  paid  by  the  Government  will  be 
not  inconsiderable.  The  extreme  gratification  which  is  de- 
rived from  taxing  a  visitor  or  an  aUen  has  been  illustrated 
by  the  constant  attempts  of  parishes  and  unions  to  extort 
from  the  railways  which  traverse  their  districts  the  largest 
possible  amoimt  of  contribution.  No  effort  will  be  spared  to 
assess  Government  property  at  the  highest  possible  amount. 
The  extension  of  the  rate  on  coal-pits  to  metal-bearing  mines 
has  often  before  been  proposed,  and  a  rate  on  the  value  of 
land  for  sporting  is  defensible  as  Hir  as  the  shooting  has  a 
money  value.  The  provisions  of  the  Bill  will  nevertheless 
in  many  cases  work  injustice,  unless  they  are  carefully 
framed.  Many  owners  of  land,  though  they  retain  the  right 
of  sporting,  take  little  or  no  trouble  to  preserve  game ;  and 
perhaps  they  scarcely  kill  as  much  in  the  year  as  would 
cover  the  wages  of  the  keeper  and  the  cost  of  powder 
and  shot.  Their  liability  to  be  rated  ought  to  be  measured 
by  the  price  which  a  tenant  would  pay  for  the  shooting  if  the 
same  head  of  game  were  maintained.  It  would  perhaps  be 
easy  by  a  system  of  strict  preserving  to  keep  ten  times  the 
actual  head  of  game  on  the  land ;  and  a  zealous  preserver 
might  be  willing  to  pay  a  high  rent  for  a  tract  of  land  now 
bare  of  game,  with  the  intention  of  turning  it  into  a  poultry- 
yard  of  pheasants.  If  the  Bill  is  equitably  framed,  the  rate 
ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  game  annually 
killed.  Every  keeper  can  return  the  numbers  with  the 
strictest  precision,  and  for  his  own  sake  he  will  not  be  inclined 
to  curtail  the  return.  The  proposed  increase  of  valuation  of 
country  houses  is  more  plausible  than  just.  All  other  pro- 
perty is  rateable  according  to  the  actual  or  possible  income 
which  it  would  produce  to  the  owner,  but  a  large  house  in 
the  country,  unless  it  is  so  situated  that  it  would  be  likely  to 
find  a  tenant,  is  a  cause  of  expense  and  not  of  profit.  jMr. 
Staxsfeld  has  not  professedly  adopted  Mr.  Goschen's  iniqui- 
tous proposal  of  taxing  mansions  on  the  estimated  cost  of 
building.  The  needy  owner  of  an  ancient  castle  which  could 
not  be  built  for  a  hundred  times  his  actual  income  might  be 
ruined  if  a  house  were  rated  on  the  interest  of  the  supposed 
cost  of  construction.  If  the  rate,  on  the  other  hand,  depends 
on  the  saleable  value,  it  will  be  found  that  houses  on  large 
estates  are  in  many  cases  thrown  into  the  bargain  by  the 
vendors.  In  this  and  in  other  cases  a  just  valuation  is  the 
first  condition  of  a  fair  system  of  rating. 


BATH  AND  GLOUCESTER  ELECTIONS. 

THE  success  at  Bath  and  Gloucester  is  sufficient  to  inspire 
the  Conservatives  with  great  immediate  satisfaction,  and 
with  no  slight  confidence  as  to  their  prospects  at  the  next  general 
election.  The)' are  important  towns;  the  constituent  bodies 
are  of  a  varied  character ;  the  members  whose  death  or  retire- 
ment has  created  the  vacancy  have  been  respectable  Liberals 
of  a  safe  and  sound  kind,  not  likely  to  have  excited  any  special 
opposition  by  their  political  career ;  and  altogether  there  could 
scarcely  have  been  found  two  better  places  to  test  what  is  the 
real  amount  of  increasing  strength  that  the  Conservatives  have 
acquired.  These  are  exactly  tlie  kind  of  Conservative  victo- 
ries that  make  Liberal  sitting  members  quake  in  their  shoes ; 
for  they  seem  to  make  unsafe  those  delightful  Liberal  seats 
which  are  not  dependent  on  the  fancies,  the  prejudices,  or 
the  fanaticism  of  immense  electoral  bodies.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  Conservative  triumph  lies  no  doubt  the  fact  that 
political  opinion  runs  nov/  almost  entirely  in  one  groove — ■ 
that  of  moderate  Liberalism — and  that  many  moderate 
Liberals  incline  to  think  that  they  can  be  more  sure  that 
the  Conservative  section  of  their  party  will  be  Liberal  than 
that  the  Liberal  section  will  be  moderate.  This  cannot 
be  called  a  Conservative  reaction,  for  it  is  not  a  reaction  at 
all,  but  it  leads  many  persons  with  no  strong  political  bias  to 
give  votes  to  Conservative  candidates.  Then  again  the 
Ballot  is  almost  sure  to  act  favourably  to  a  Conservative 
candidate  seeking  to  win  a  Liberal  seat  under  sucli  circum- 
stances. An  elector  of  Bath  who  read  the  addresses  and 
speeches  of  Lord  Chelska  and  Mr.  Muucii  would  have 
noticed  that  no  real  difference  of  opinion  divided  the  candi- 
dates. In  fact,  the  only  serious  dispute  between  them  appears 
to  have  been  as  to  which  of  the  two  was  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  having  first  adopted  the  bright  idea  of  moving  for  the  total 
abohtion  of  the  Income-tax.  If  a  Liberal  elector  was  inclined 
to  think  that  of  these  two  moderate  Liberals  ho  would 
feel  the  more  comfortable  with  Lord  Chelsea,  it  was  a 
much   less  difficult  step  for  him  to  separate  himself  from 


his  party  under  the  Ballot  than  it  would  have  been  if  open 
voting  had  been  in  force,  and  his  neighijours  and  friends 
could  have  made  unpleasant  remarks  on  his  defection.  This 
is  a  very  serious  consideration  for  many  sitting  Liberal 
members,  and  no  doubt  will  co-operate  with  many  other  causes 
in  making  them  desirous  above  all  things  that  the  dissolution 
shall  be  put  off  till  next  year.  It  is  still  doubtful  whether  the 
dissolution  will  be  postponed  beyond  the  autumn ;  but,  if  it  is 
postponed,  its  postponement  may  be  chiefly  regarded  as  the 
reward  which  the  Ministry  will  give  to  a  number  ol'  staunch 
and  zealous  supporters  who  have  no  chance  of  re-election,  or 
who  feel  that  their  chances  are  small,  and  claim  that,  in  return 
for  the  enthusiastic  aid  they  gave  to  the  Government  in  its 
days  of  glory,  they  should  now  have  one  more  short  year 
added  to  the  span  of  their  Parliamentary  life. 

There  is  no  reason  to  dispute  that  these  two  elections  have 
some  significance  as  to  party  prospects  generally,  but  it  is  at 
least  singularly  instructive  to  turn  to  the  details  of  local 
history  that  preceded  them,  and  to  learn  what  actually 
happened  that  may  have  had  a  practical  bearing  on  the 
result.  At  Bath  there  was  plenty  of  that  pressure  put 
on  the  candidates,  both  by  the  Permissive  Bill  agitators 
and  by  the  publicans,  which  the  House  of  Commons  deplored 
with  so  much  feeling  and  candour  on  Wednesday.  Lord 
Chelsea  took  a  decided  line,  and  said  that  he  would  vote 
against  the  Permissive  Bill,  and  pointed  out  that  if  he  was 
returned  on  the  Tuesday  he  might  be  in  time  to  vote  against 
it  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Wednesday,  which  he 
actually  did,  so  that  he  was  naturally  the  publicans'  man. 
Mr.  MuKCii,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  that,  if  elected,  he 
would  neither  vote  for  the  Bill  nor  against  it.  This  lost  him 
the  publicans  without  gaining  him  the  Permissive  Bill 
agitators.  The  unblushing  mode  in  which  both  these 
sets  of  people  determined  to  make  the  whole  election 
depend  on  concurrence  with  their  special  views  could 
not  have  been  better  illustrated  than  by  what  took 
place  at  their  respective  meetings  after  the  views  of 
the  candidates  became  known.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Licensed  Victuallers  the  Chairman  began  by  announcing  the 
cheering  fact  that  their  Association  had  over  a  hundred 
members,  and  the  next  step  was  to  decide  which  way  the 
whole  set  of  them  should  vote.  The  first  speaker  said  that 
j\lr.  MuECH  was  an  excellent  man,  but  that  "  he  objected  to 
"  him  because  he  was  rather  against  their  trade  to  a  certain 
"  extent  than  he  was  for  it  "  ;  a  view  of  political  duties  and 
responsibilities  which  wakened  the  audience  to  applause.  He 
was  followed  by  a  bold  tavernkeeper  who  urged  tliat  it  was 
not  with  the  politics  of  Lord  Chelsea  or  Mr.  filuiicn  that  they 
were  concerned.  In  every  other  respect  Mr.  Murch  was  de- 
serving of  the  respect  and  the  good  will  of  the  citizens  of  Bath, 
but  he  was  halting  between  two  opinions,  and  that  Avould  not 
do.  Accordingly  a  resolution  was  proposed  and  was  seconded 
by  a  person  wlio  avowed  himself  to  be  a  Liberal,  that  all 
sections  of  the  trade  should  be  invited  to  vote  for  Lord 
Chelsea.  After  this  had  been  carried,  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Council  said  that  the  voice  of  the  publicans  in 
the  Bath  election  Avould  have  an  immense  influence  on 
other  constituencies  at  the  next  general  election,  and 
we  are  inclined  to  think  he  was  right.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Permissive  Bill  people  had  their  meeting,  and  they 
decided  not  to  support  Mr.  Murch.  They  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  effect  that  his  merely  promising  not  to  vote  against 
their  Bill  did  not  "  evoke  enthusiasm  or  a  desire  to  work  for 
"  Mr.  Murch,"  and  the  principal  speaker  annomiced  that 
"  if  a  party  could  win  without  them,  it  must  be  a  very  strong 
"  party  indeed,  and  if  it  could  not,  then  that  party  knew 
"  how  to  get  their  aid."  In  other  words,  the  Permissive  Bill 
supporters  determined  that  Lord  Chelsea,  who  was  entirely 
agumst  them,  should  get  in  rather  than  that  Mr.  Murch,  who 
was  at  least  neutral  and  more  iiriendly  than  not  to  them, 
should  get  in.  And  these  are  good  electioneering  tactics,  for 
the  great  thing  with  these  people  is  to  get  their  support  bought 
at  elections ;  and  the  way  to  convince  a  candidate  who  may 
be  elsewhere  in  Mr.  Murch's  position  that  they  are  worth 
buying,  was  evidently  to  show  that  he  would  lose  if  he  did 
not  pledge  himself  to  obey  their  dictation  on  condition  of 
being  returned  by  them.  The  majority  for  Lord  Chelsea 
was  260,  and  the  abstention  of  the  Permissive  Bill  people 
and  the  unanimity  of  the  publicans  go  a  long  way  to  accoimt 
for  a  majority  of  this  number. 

Bath  returned  a  Conservative  in  the  last  Parliament,  and 
for  this  Parliament  returned  two  Liberals  by  a  majority  that 
was  not  very  large.  But  Gloucester  returned  two  Liberals 
for  the  last  Parliament,  and  sent  two  Liberals  to  this  Par- 
liament by  a  majority  of  400,  and  it  is  therefore  a  great 
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triumph  for  the  Conservatives  to  have  wrested  a  seat  at  I 
Gloucester  from  their  opponents.  Here,  again,  the  inevitable 
beer  question  seems  to  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  result.  | 
The  contest  in  part  turned  on  questions  of  a  curiously  local  i 
character ;  the  Liberal  candidate  averring  that  he  paid  his 
men  higher  wages  than  his  adversary  did,  and  the  Conserva- 
tive candidate  retorting  that  he  had  more  ships  than  his 
enemy  had.  But  these  minutice  were  drowned  in  the  beer. 
Most  fortunately  for  Mr.  Wait,  who  is  now  the  Conservative 
member,  his  friends  were  able  to  appeal  to  a  letter  he  had 
written  some  time  ago,  enclosing  a  cheque  for  a  Licensed 
Victuallers'  Asylum,  which  proved  that  he  was  at  heart  a 
friend  of  the  publicans,  and  that  it  was  not  merely  in  order  to 
get  a  seat  in  Parliament  that  he  simulated  sympathy  with  their 
cause.  This  judicious  benefaction,  and  the  hearty  support  ho 
was  prepared  to  give  to  amendments  such  as  the  publicans 
desire  to  see  made  in  the  Act  of  last  year,  turned  the  scales 
in  his  favour;  and  at  a  meeting  of  his  supporters,  held 
on  the  eve  of  the  polling  day,  he  had  the  satisfaction  I 
of  announcing  that  he  had  just  had  put  into  his  hands 
a  copy  of  a  resolution  at  which  the  publicans  had  una- 
nimously arrived,  and  which  was  to  the  effect  that  of  the 
two  candidates  the  publicans  pronounced  him  to  be  the  more 
favourable  to  the  interests  of  the  trade,  and  would  therefore 
all  vote  for  him.  The  publicans  have,  in  short,  shown  by  the 
Bath  and  Gloucester  elections  that  they  can  do  much  more  to 
affect  the  result  of  an  election  than  their  opponents  can  do, 
and  that  they  mean  to  do  all  they  can.  As  a  general  rule,  it 
will  be  more  easy  and  natural  to  Conservatives  than  to 
Liberals  to  fall  in  with  the  mode  of  viewing  social  matters 
which  commends  itself  to  the  publicans.  The  Conservatives,  as 
a  rule,  are  less  likely  to  have  run  ofE  into  any  of  the  grooves 
in  which  the  energy  of  sentimental  philanthropy  expends 
itself.  Lord  Chelsea  had  no  hesitation,  when  asked  about  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  in  replying  that  he  thought  their 
object  was  an  excellent  one,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  upheld. 
It  is  wrong  that  such  minute  matters  as  the  Licensing  Act  and 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  should  be  made  the  sole  turn- 
ing-point on  which  the  election  of  a  person  to  take  charge  of  the 
interests  of  a  great  Empire  depends;  but  if  folly  and  nar- 
row passions  make  them  such  turning-points,  it  must  be 
a  comfort  to  be  able  to  vote  for  a  candidate  who  laughs  at  the 
humiliating  iarce  of  the  Permissive  Bill,  and  scorns  the 
indecent  agitation  on  the  other  question.  But  it  must  be 
said,  in  justice  to  the  constituencies,  that  if  they  now  allow 
elections  to  turn  on  such  very  trilling  matters,  and  submit  to 
the  whims  of  cliques,  this  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  acci- 
dental and  temporary  causes.  There  is  no  subject  of  general 
political  interest  now  to  enliven  and  divide  the  electoral 
bodies.  How  complete  the  lull  in  politics  is  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  the  Liberal  candidate  at  Bath  had  to 
promise  not  to  support  Mr.  Miall,  and  announced  that 
lie  was  entirely  against  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to 
agricultural  labourers.  When  thus  the  platform  of  both 
parties  is  made  virtually  the  same,  each  fraction  of  the 
voters  thinks  not  unnaturally  of  itself  and  its  own  interests 
and  grievances ;  and  the  Conservative  candidate  at  Glou- 
cester had  to  please  his  working-men  friends  by  engaging 
to  support  an  alteration  of  the  Masters  and  Servants  Act 
which  would  place  masters  and  servants  on  an  equality,  and, 
when  he  got  among  porters  and  pointsmen,  he  pledged  himself, 
if  elected,  to  endeavour,  by  some  means  which  he  did  not 
specify,  to  reduce  the  hours  of  railway  labour.  Here,  again, 
we  do  not  see  why  there  should  be  any  dill'erence  between 
Liberal  and  Conservative  candidates.  What  one  can  sal'cly 
and  honestly  promise  the  other  can  promise ;  so  that  really 
the  chief  distinction  between  the  two  parties  as  regards  the 
forecast  of  their  electioneering  prospects  seems  to  be  that  the 
beer  interest  has  concluded  that  the  Conservatives  are  the  most 
to  be  trusted,  and  that  the  beer  interest  has  shown  itsell'  to  be 
very  powerful. 


FRENCH  PROSPECTS, 

IT  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  prolonged  holiday  of  the 
AHsembly  is  in  tlio  present  state  of  Ercnch  all'airs  an 
advanUige  or  an  inconvenience.  Had  the  Assembly  been 
sitting  at  the  moment  of  the  Paris  election,  the  terror  of  the 
majority  would  probably  have  found  expression  in  some  wild 
proposal  to  cxtinguihii  Jiadicalism  by  giving  the  itadicals  a 
genuine  reason  for  tlieir  political  existence  ;  and  as  suggestions 
of  this  kind  usually  cause  liir  moro  excitement  than  the 
clianco  of  their  being  adopted  justifies,  the  traiuiuillity  of  the 
comitry  is  so  far  furthered  by  the  ubsencc  of  the  deputies 
from  VerHailioa.    On  tlic  other  hand,  llio  agitation  to  which 


the  Conservative  party  in  France  is  at  present  a  prey  may 
become  more  intense  by  suppression.  AVhen  the  recess  is 
over  the  majority  in  the  Assembly  will  have  to'put  their  fears 
into  words,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  mere  effort  to 
do  this  exercises  a  calming  influence  upon  the  patient.  The 
symptoms  do  not  seem  quite  so  alarming  when  they  are  frankly 
stated  as  they  did  when  they  were  nursed  in  secresy.  When 
Conservative  leaders  are  forced  to  affix  a  precise  value  to  the 
return  of  M.  Barodet  for  Paris,  they  may  insensibly  be  led 
to  confess  that  the  fact  that  the  capital  has  made  good  its 
traditional  reputation  by  returning  a  Radical  deputy  need  not 
altogether  undo  the  work  of  the  last  two  j'ears.  It  is  disap- 
pointing no  doubt  to  find  that  even  a  Republic  does  not  gain 
acceptance  in  Paris  if  it  has  the  epithet  Conservative  tacked  on 
to  it ;  but  the  attitude  of  the  Conservative  party  towards  this 
particular  constituency  goes  some  way  towards  accounting  for 
the  unpopularity  which  attaches  to  the  name.  The  element 
in  the  population  which  would  ordinarily  be  most  opposed  to 
revolutionary  projects  has  been  rendered  tolerant  of  them 
by  the  folly  of  the  Conservatives  in  treating  the  return  of  the 
Assembly  to  Paris  as  a  typically  Radical  measure.  The  Paris 
shopkeepers  may  naturally  argue  that  the  worst  evil  that 
can  befall  them  under  a  Radical  Government  is  the  loss 
of  business,  and  that  as  they  are  already  exposed  to 
this  by  the  hostility  of  the  Conservatives,  they  may  as  well 
try  whether  their  luck  may  not  be  improved  by  giving  the 
cards  another  shuffle.  That  the  Conservatives  will  admit  that 
they  have  made  a  blunder  in  thus  alienating  their  hereditary 
allies  is  not  to  be  expected ;  but  they  may  at  least  come  to 
recognize  that  this  alienation  is  only  an  unavoidable  drawback 
to  the  policy  they  have  deliberately  adopted.  If  they  can  be 
brought  to  see  this,  they  may  cease  to  regard  the  recent  elec- 
tion as  the  exceptional  and  inexplicable  horror  which  they  now 
esteem  it. 

Unfortunately  the  absence  of  justification  for  excitement 
does  not  involve  the  absence  of  excitement.  Though  there  may 
be  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  feeling  of  the  country  should 
have  been  changed  by  the  return  of  M.  Bauodet,  it  may  have 
been  changed  notwithstanding.  As  yet  there  are  no  data  forth- 
coming on  which  to  found  a  conclusion  as  to  this  point.  The 
language  of  the  Conservative  deputies  is  reported  to  be 
extremely  violent ;  but  the  peculiarity  of  French  politics  for 
some  time  past  has  been  that  the  Conservative  deputies  do  not 
represent  the  Conservative  electors.  The  two  may  have  been 
brought  into  harmony  by  the  unexpected  exhibition  of  Radical 
strength  in  Paris,  but  there  is  no  present  ground  for 
thinking  that  this  change  has  taken  place.  The  Conservative 
deputies  are  coming  back  to  Versailles  in  an  exceedingly 
embittered  frame  of  mind ;  but  it  is  at  least  possible  that 
this  may  result  from  the  discovery  that  their  constituents  are 
not  so  much  alarmed  as  themselves,  and  are  consequently  so 
much  the  less  likely  to  return  them  at  the  general  election, 
and  so  much  the  more  likely  to  support  jM.  TiiiEiiS  in  the 
interval  before  the  general  election.  It  would  be  unsafe  to 
assume  that  this  is  the  cause,  because  it  is  also  possible  that 
the  violent  counsels  attributed  to  the  Conservative  leaders 
may  proceed  from  the  conviction  that  they  may  now  for 
tlie  first  time  count  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  country 
in  giving  effect  to  them.  The  fiict  that  the  provincial 
elections  have  all  gone  in  fiivour  of  Republicans  of  various 
shades  does  not  of  itself  disprove  this,  both  because  the 
elections  were  held  on  the  same  day  as  the  Paris  election, 
and  because  the  Conservative  electors  are  wont  to  evince 
alarm,  not  so  much  by  voting  for  a  candidate  of  their 
own  way  of  thinking  as  by  abstaining  from  voting  altogether. 
Nor  is  it  easy  even  to  speculate  with  any  assurance  on 
what  is  going  on  in  their  minds.  They  have  lately  shown 
a  wholly  unexpected  amount  of  common  sense  in  relation 
to  politics,  and  the  wonderful  success  with  which  M.  Thiers 
has  governed  France  is  mainly  duo  to  this  fact.  But 
then  they  may  have  attached  a  disproportionate  value  to  the 
apparent  aciiuicsccncc  of  Paris  in  M.  TniEUs's  rule,  and  the 
rejection  of  his  Foheign  ]\Iinisteu  by  the  I'arisians  may  create 
an  equally  unexpected  distrust  of  iM.  TiiiEUs's  power  to  go  on 
governing.  In  this  case  the  power  of  the  extreme  section  of 
the  party  will  bo  greatly  increased.  They,  at  all  events,  know 
what  they  want,  ami  will  undertake,  if  they  are  given  what 
they  ask,  to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  order.  If  the  moderate 
Conservatives  no  longer  feel  their  old  faith  in  the  Government, 
they  will  be  likely  to  listen  to  these  assurances  from  sheer 
despair  of  attaining  safety  by  less  desperate  counsels. 

For  moro  than  two  years  i\I.  Tiiieks  has  steadily  endea- 
voured to  form  a  Jicpublic  by  liie  hands  of  the  Conservatives 
instead  of,  as  on  all  former  occasions,  by  the  hands  of  the 
Radicals.    The  main  obstacle  vviiich  he  has  had  to  encounter 
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in  this  undertaking  has  been  the  unwillingness  of  the  Con- 
servatives in  the  Assembly  to  be  employed  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. Hitherto  this  unwillingness  has  been  balanced  by  the 
readiness  of  the  Conservatives  out  of  doors  to  support  the 
Government.  The  Assembly  has  done  as  much  as  it  dared 
to  thwart  M.  Thiers,  but  whenever  things  have  come  to 
a  crisis  it  has  shrimk  from  placing  itself  in  open  antagonism 
to  its  constituents.  It  may  be  that  opposition  to  M.  Thiers 
would  no  longer  involve  it  in  this  open  antagonism.  It 
may  be  that  the  Assembly  thinks  that  opposition  to 
M.  Thiers  would  no  longer  have  this  effect,  though 
its  reasons  for  thinking  so  are  insufficient.  Either  way  the 
danger  of  a  collision  between  the  Executive  and  the  Legis- 
lature would  be  greatly  increased.  M.  Thiers  is  pledged 
to  bring  in  Bills  which,  if  framed  in  a  Republican  sense,  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  exceedingly  distasteful  to  an  Assembly  in 
which  the  majority  are  Monarchists  at  heart.  If  these  Bills  are 
rejected,  M.  Thiers  will  be  placed  once  more  in  the  dilemma 
in  which  he  found  himself  last  autumn.  Either  he  must  take  his 
orders  from  an  Assembly  with  which  he  is  not  in  accord, 
which  would  be  to  sacrifice  his  influence  in  the  country ;  or 
he  must  resign  his  office,  and  thereby  abandon  France  to  the 
civil  strife  which  would  probably  accompany  any  attempt  to 
bring  about  a  Eestoration,  whether  in  name  or  in  fact ;  or  he 
must  appeal  to  the  country  to  judge  between  him  and  the 
Assembly,  and  to  declare  which  of  the  two  it  prefers. 
If  he  should  be  reduced  to  this  choice  of  evils,  the  ill 
effects  of  the  Radical  policy  in  preferring  M.  Barodet  to 
M.  DE  Remcsat  would  become  terribly  apparent.  It  is 
essential  to  M.  Thiers's  success  in  the  very  difficult  enterprise 
in  which  he  is  engaged  that  he  should  feel  entire  confidence  in 
the  support  of  the  country.  Nothing  short  of  this  can  give 
his  policy  the  necessary  certainty  and  decision.  There  are 
not  wanting  symptoms  that  M.  Thiers  no  longer  feels  this 
entire  confidence  in  the  support  of  the  coimtry  ;  that  he,  like 
other  people,  is  unable  to  pronounce  on  the  instant  whether 
the  effect  of  the  Paris  election  has  or  has  not  been  to 
aUenate  the  provincial  Conservatives,  who  have  up  to  this 
time  stood  his  staunch  friends.  Unless  his  reliance  on 
the  country  is  speedily  restored,  his  hold  on  the  country 
can  hardly  be  maintained.  To  all  appearance,  the  hope  that 
the  Assembly  will  be  wise  in  time  grows  fainter  every  day. 
Little  can  be  looked  for  when  the  Session  begins  again  except 
a  renewal  of  the  attempt  to  force  M.  Thiers  into  a  line  of 
action  which  would  create  an  incurable  breach  between  him 
and  the  Republican  party.  If  he  shows  any  want  of  reso- 
lution in  resisting  this  attempt,  it  is  certain  to  be  prosecuted 
with  increased  vigour,  because  its  authors  will  be  propor- 
tionately assured  that  in  the  end  his  resistance  will  be  over- 
borne. M.  Thiers  will  thus  be  reduced  to  make  his  choice 
between  absolute  submission  to  the  Assembly  and  open  re- 
pudiation of  its  claim  to  represent  the  country ;  and  if  he 
really  entertains  a  suspicion  that  this  claim,  since  the  Paris 
election,  has  become  less  ill  founded  than  he  has  heretofore 
held  it  to  be,  be  may  have  no  option  but  to  accept  the  former 
alternative.  There  is  another  element  in  the  calculation 
which  must  not  be  left  altogether  out  of  sight.  Very  little 
is  known  in  England  of  the  political  temper  of  the 
French  army,  or  of  the  line  which  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon  would  take  in  the  event  of  an  open  conflict 
between  the  President  and  the  Assembly.  Both  the  troops 
and  their  commander  may  be  devoted  to  the  President, 
and  in  that  case  the  Assembly  would  think  twice  bei'ore  essay- 
ing a  Conservative  coup  d'etat.  But  their  devotion  to  the 
Assembly  may  turn  out  to  be  greater  than  their  devotion  to 
Thiers,  and  in  that  case  the  Assembly  might  defy  M. 
Thiers  to  hasten  its  dissolution  even  by  a  day.  If  the 
oountry  were  clearly  on  the  side  of  the  President,  even  the 
assurance  of  being  supported  by  the  army  might  fail  to  nerve 
the  Assembly  to  adopt  so  bold  a  policy.  But  if  M.  Barodet's 
return  has  really  wrought  a  change  in  this  respect,  the  prospect 
of  the  Assembly's  having  recourse  to  some  violent  measure 
may  be  less  remote  than  its  previous  irresolution  would  lead 
the  world  to  imagine. 


SIR  CHARLES  DILKE'S  MOTION. 

MR.  GLADSTONE'S  speech  on  Sir  C.  Dilke's  motion 
proved  that,  among  his  many  oratorical  gifts,  he  is 
capable  of  succeeding  in  a  style  which  he  has  not  habitually 
cultivated.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  enumerate  more 
skillully  all  the  commonplaces  which  serve  as  arguments,  and 
sometimes  as  very  good  arguments,  against  troublesome 
proposals.  The  question  of  redistributing  electoral  power  is 
complicated  and  difficult ;  it  cannot  advantageously  be  con- 


sidered in  the  second  half  of  the  Session ;  other  important 
measures  demand  the  attention  of  Parliament ;  and  linally  the 
Prime  Minister  expresses  a  well-founded  confidence  that  the 
House  will  reject  the  motion  by  a  decisive  majority.  In 
former  times  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Palmei'.ston  excelled 
in  the  art  of  abstaining,  under  cover  of  conventional  phrases, 
from  binding  themselves  by  superfluous  pledges.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  ordinarily  more  candid  and  more  impulsive  than  his 
predecessors ;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  on  occasion 
he  also  can  get  rid  of  an  inconvenient  resolution  without 
enouncing  any  general  principle.  Ilis  speech  was  quite  as 
good  an  answer  as  the  motion  deserved ;  and  the  House  must 
have  heard  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  Mr.  Gladstone  also 
could  be  prudent  and  deliberately  dull.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  the  present  generation  may  witness  the  accomplishment 
of  Sir  C.  Dilke's  ulterior  designs,  to  which  an  equalization  of 
electoral  power  would  effectively  contribute.  The  meaning 
of  all  schemes  of  the  kind  is  to  transfer  political  power  to 
the  poorest  class,  which  forms  the  numerical  majority 
of  the  population,  or  rather  to  the  demagogues  who 
would  govern  through  the  aid  and  in  the  name  of  the 
multitude.  The  Friends  of  the  People,  finding  themselves 
unable  to  command  the  confidence  of  their  equals,  hope  to 
suppress  personal  independence  by  appealing  exclusively  to 
the  homogeneous  masses.  Those  who  hold  that  almost  any 
method  of  selecting  rulers  is  better  than  universal  suffrage, 
take  little  interest  in  the  various  proposals  which  are  devised 
for  the  coercion  of  the  intelligent  minority.  If  Sir  G.  Dilke, 
and  other  reformers  of  the  same  kind,  are  strong  enough  to 
remodel  the  Constitution,  they  will  sooner  or  later  create 
equal  electoral  districts,  as  a  step  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Republic.  In  the  meantime  they  address  to  an  Assembly 
which  has  no  sympathy  with  their  opinions  ostensible  argu- 
ments which  can  have  no  influence  on  the  opponents  of 
revolutionary  measures.  It  is  but  an  idle  amusement  to 
collect  statistics  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  notorious  fact 
that  some  constituencies  are  several  times  larger  than  others. 
Small  boroughs  have  been  quite  as  judicious  as  large  towns 
in  the  discharge  of  their  electoral  duties.  Sir  R.  Peel  sat 
for  Tamworth,  Lord  Palmerston  for  Tiverton,  and  Sir 
Roundell  Palmer  for  the  borough  of  Richmond.  Mr.  Lowe 
found  refuge  at  Calne  from  the  intolerant  violence  of  Kidder- 
minster. He  now  represents  the  only  constituency  in 
England  which  would  four  or  five  years  ago  have  been 
sufficiently  intelligent  and  independent  to  select  a  man 
of  great  ability,  who  as  a  Liberal  had  no  claim  on 
Conservative  electors,  while  he  had  given  the  deepest 
offence  to  the  advocates  of  democracy.  With  perfect 
consistency  Sir  C.  Dilke  proposes  to  disfranchise  the  Univer- 
sities, suggesting  that  Mr.  Hardy  and  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair 
might  easily  find  seats  elsewhere.  Mr.  Hardy,  till  he  waa 
elected  for  Oxford,  represented  the  borough  of  Leominster, 
which  then  returned  two  members  to  Parliament.  It  is  un- 
certain whether  he  would  find  a  vacant  seat  if  he  were  to 
retire  from  Oxford  ;  and  of  Dr.  Playfair  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  academic  constituency  which  he  represents  was  tha 
first  to  discover  his  merits. 

The  theorists  who  with  good  reason  desire  to  secure  the 
representation  of  minorities  would,  if  they  looked  around 
them,  find  that  their  object  is  already  in  some  degree  attained 
through  the  unequal  distribution  of  electoral  power.  All 
parties,  and  nearly  all  interests,  are  represented  in  tiie  House 
of  Commons,  although  a  Conservative  in  Scotland  or  in 
Birmingham  is  as  incapable  of  influencing  an  election  as  if  he 
were  a  Radical  candidate  for  an  old-fiishioued  county.  Mr. 
Collins  was  willing  to  accept  Sir  C.  Dilke's  proposal,  on  con- 
dition that  the  new  and  artificial  contrivance  of  a  cumulative 
vote  should  be  imposed  as  a  condition  of  the  equalization  of 
the  franchise.  A  Parliament  elected  by  labourers  and  artisans 
would  make  short  work  of  any  arrangement  which  interfered 
with  the  predominance  of  numbers.  Even  if  it  were  admitted 
that  the  elaborate  devices  of  modern  projectors  produced  a 
just  system  of  representation,  no  institution  is  worth  much 
which  exists,  if  it  exists  at  all,  at  the  mercy  of  those 
who  have  an  interest  in  overthrowing  it.  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  dwell  on  the  anomalies  which  are  foimd 
inseparable  from  the  most  ingenious  systems  of  cumu- 
lative voting.  The  fatal  delect  of  intrinsic  weakness 
is  a  sufficient  condemnation  of  the  theory.  Mr.  Bright 
never  more  thoroughly  represented  the  democratic  instinct 
than  when  he  denounced  with  passionate  indignation  the 
experiment  which  seemed  likely  to  endanger  the  supremacy 
of  his  party  nt  Birmingham.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion 
of  a  few  speculative  Radicals,  the  genuine  supporters  of  popular 
suffrage  desire  exclusively  to  promote  the  political  interests 
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of  the  most  numerous  class.  They  are  on  their  own  prin- 
ciples perfectly  right  in  objecting  to  measures  which  would 
practically  withdraw  from  them  an  ostensible  concession. 
Systems  of  the  kind  have  been  tried  on  a  small  scale  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States  where  probably  little  interest  is 
taken  in  political  matters ;  but  the  deepest  conviction  of 
American  Republicans  is  that  the  majority  is  practically 
supreme,  if  not  theoretically  infallible.  There  is  no  reason 
why  Liberals  should  not  amuse  their  leisure  with  devising 
schemes  for  teaching  Leviathan  to  go  in  harness  ;  but  Con- 
servatives such  as  Mr.  Collins  will  find  it  safer  to  retain  what 
is  left  of  the  old  institutions  which  still  give  them  a  share  of 
power.  A  professed  Republican  who  proposes  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  representative  system  is  not  likely  to  consult 
the  welfare  of  monarchy,  or  of  the  numerous  feelings  and 
interests  which  find  a  symbol  in  the  Crown.  It  is  satistactory 
to  find  that  for  the  present  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  prepared 
to  admit  universal  flesh  and  blood  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
franchise. 

There  is  some  reason  to  hope  that  the  House  of  Commons 
will  deal  as  summarily  with  Mr.  Trevelyan's  proposal  as 
with  Sir  C.  Dilke's.  The  extension  of  household  suifrage  to 
counties  would  render  the  franchise  uniform ;  and  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  electoral  districts  would  be  equalized  when  there 
was  no  longer  any  distinction  between  diflerent  constituencies. 
It  matters  little  on  what  pretext  a  mischievous  project  may 
be  rejected.  It  is  now  the  iashion  to  object  to  the  transfer  of 
political  power  to  farm-labourers  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
ignorant,  although  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  might 
not  become  more  formidable  if  they  were  as  well  educated  as 
the  artisans  of  the  towns.  Privileges  and  disqualifications 
are,  within  certain  limits,  valuable  securities  of  order  and 
freedom.  The  extreme  faction  which  now  forms  a  small  and 
active  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons  not  unnaturally 
endeavours  to  strengthen  itself  by  readjusting  the  constituencies 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  increase  the  numbers  of  the  party. 
The  representatives  of  the  labourers  in  the  counties  would 
Eupport  Sir  C.  Dilke  ;  and  the  members  for  equal  electoral 
districts  would  vote  with  Mr.  Trevelyan.  It  is  useless  to 
remonstrate  with  ambitious  politicians  who  perfectly  under- 
stand the  means  by  which  their  own  objects  would  be  most 
effectually  promoted.  With  those  who  prefer  good  government 
to  symmetry,  arguments  deduced  from  any  supposed  right  to  the 
franchise  have  butlittle  weight.  It  is  possible  that,  if  demands  for 
the  extension  or  equalization  of  the  franchise  can  be  adjourned 
for  a  few  years,  the  example  of  foreign  and  colonial  com- 
munities may  enlighten  general  opinion  on  the  merits  of 
democracy.  In  the  United  States  the  effects  of  universal 
suffi-age  may  be  traced  rather  in  the  prevailing  corruption  than 
in  anarchy  or  violence.  The  Australian  colonies  have  not 
tried  the  experiment  as  long ;  but  their  Parliamentary  success 
is  not  brilliant  nor  encouraging.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe 
universal  suffrage,  though  it  is  regarded  in  theory  as  the  great 
security  for  freedom  and  equality,  commands  no  respect  from 
democrats.  Any  Assembly  which,  having  been  elected  by 
the  whole  community,  ventures  to  oppose  the  caprices  of  the 
mob  is  immediately  accused  of  treachery  or  usurpation.  No 
equalization  of  electoral  districts  Avould  have  induced  the 
rabble  of  Madrid  to  abstain  firom  menacing  the  Permanent 
Committee  of  the  Cortes.  The  sovereign  people,  after  dele- 
gating their  power  to  their  favourite  nominees,  commonly 
reserve  the  right  of  exercising  their  absolute  power  iu  then- 
own  persons.  French  demagogues  have  always  franlcly  pro- 
fessed their  contempt  for  any  representative  body  which 
might  hesitate  in  its  attachment  to  the  Republic.  The  only 
Parliament  which  has  thus  far  succeeded  in  asserting  and 
administering  supremo  power  is  the  English  House  of 
Cununons,  which  has  at  present  not  been  chosen  by  con- 
stituencies regularly  divided  into  equal  electoral  districts. 


JUDICIAL  PEERAGES. 

LORD  SALISBURY,  who  lias  often  expressed  dissatis- 
faction with  tlic  present  condition  of  the  House  ol' Lords, 
probal)ly  jiropoHod  his  amendment  to  the  Judicatm-c  Bill  for 
the  admis-iori  of  Judges  of  Appeal  to  tlio  peerage  rather 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  tlio  controversy  open  tlian  in 
the  expectation  that  his  proposal  would  bo  adopted  by  the 
House.  Tlio  mover  himself  was  perhaps  not  even  prepared 
to  acquiesce  in  the  immediate  acceptance  of  his  own  project; 
for,  although  Lord  (jIianvilli;  exj)re«sed  but  a  faint  objection 
to  the  plan,  wliilo  Lord  Gi;i;v  gave  it  cordial  support,  Lord 
SallsiiuisY  of  Ills  own;u;cor(l  withdrew  tlrcarnendment.  Ifat  any 
f  uture  time  it  is  tliought  expedient;  to  attach  peerages  to  judicial 
olKccs,  a  slight  nltcralion  would  render  Lord  Salisuuiiy's  phm 


less  objectionable.  There  would  be  no  inconvenience  in 
allowing  judicial  peers  to  retain  their  seats  for  life,  when, 
through  the  effects  of  age  or  infirmity,  they  had  ceased  to  sit 
in  the  Court  of  Appeal.  It  is  true  that  bishops  who  have 
under  the  provisions  of  modern  Acts  resigned  their  sees  cease 
to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  that  the  prelates  of  the  Irish 
Church  have,  since  the  suppression  of  the  Establishment,  been 
reduced  to  a  private  condition ;  but,  according  to  con- 
stitutional theory,  the  spiritual  peers  are  an  Estate  of  the 
Realm,  and  consequently  they  must  be  actual  incumbents 
of  their  respective  sees.  A  more  practical  reason  for  con- 
struing their  Parliamentary  claims  strictly  is  that  modern  opinion 
or  prejudice  barely  tolerates  the  presence  of  bishops  in  the 
Hoiise  of  Lords,  and  is  entirely  opposed  to  any  increase  of 
their  number.  The  only  members  of  the  Plouse  who  have 
but  a  temporary  tenure  of  their  seats  are  the  anomalous 
representatives  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  peerages.  If  the 
presence  of  the  Judges  of  Appeal  in  the  House  of  Lords  is 
desirable,  they  might  still  make  themselves  useful  after  their 
retirement  from  office,  except  that  they  would  in  the  majority 
of  cases  be  so  far  advanced  in  life  that  their  retention  of  their 
seats  Avould  at  the  worst  be  harmless.  Lord  Granville  raised 
the  plausible  objection  that  there  would  be  an  inconvenience  in 
listening  to  twenty-one  professional  speeches  on  every  debate 
on  legal  questions ;  but  the  law  lords  who  at  present  discuss 
legal  matters  with  little  assistance  from  laymen  would  be  the 
principal  sufferers  by  a  large  addition  to  their  number. 
The  argument  was  perhaps  good  enough  to  be  urged  against 
a  tentative  motion  which  was  not  seriously  pressed.  Graver 
reasons  for  hesitation  may  be  found  in  the  risk  which  attends 
any  disturbance  of  an  institution  which  depends  in  a  great 
measure  for  existence  on  its  great  antiquity. 

The  jealousy  which  has  been  traditionally  felt  against  the 
combination  of  judicial  and  political  functions  was  not  noticed 
in  the  short  conversation  on  Lord  Salisbury's  amendment.  It 
is  highly  desirable  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  should  be  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  that  the  same  person  in  his  turn 
should  have  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  Opposition.  The 
Master  of  the  Rolls  may  still  legally  sit  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  it  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  he  can  seldom  find 
a  constituency.  Forty  years  ago  the  great  object  of  Brougham's 
ambition  was  to  retain  his  seat  for  Yorkshire  in  conjunction 
with  the  Mastership  of  the  Rolls ;  but  it  was  fortunate  for  his 
party,  and  perhaps  for  himself,  that  his  aspirations  were 
disappointed.  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  respect  for  judicial 
impartiality  might  not  be  impaired  if  half-a-dozen  of  the 
Judges  of  Appeal  happened  to  take  an  active  part  in  Parlia- 
mentary conflicts.  Lord  Salisbury,  in  proposing  to  confer 
upon  them  a  novel  and  qualified  kind  of  peerage,  seems  to  have 
assumed  that  they  would  content  themselves  with  the  modest 
function  of  acting  as  legal  assessors  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
In  deference  to  the  same  modern  etiquette  which  prescribes  to 
the  clergy  a  feminine  narrowness  of  decorum,  the  bishops  are 
now  expected  to  affect  indifference  or  ignorance  during  ordinary 
discussions  of  public  interest.  A  body  of  elderly  lawyers, 
conscious  of  knowledge  and  ability,  might  perhaps  assert  their 
right,  as  long  as  they  occupied  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to 
take  an  active  part  in  its  general  business.  It  is  true  that,  as 
Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Granville  declared.  Governments 
would  scarcely  pack  the  House  with  partisan  judges  as  un- 
scrupulously as  if  they  were  life  peers  without  any  special 
qualification;  but  some  legal  promotions  arc  always  made  on 
political  grounds,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  lawyers 
from  being  also  politicians.  The  official  peers  would  be  as 
competent  to  judge  of  political  and  legislative  questions  as 
their  hereditary  colleagues;  but  the  popularity  or  unpopu- 
larity which  they  might  possibly  acquire  would  be  equally 
injm-ious  to  their  position  as  judges.  The  dilliculty  woulil 
not  be  insuperable  if  there  were  sufficient  reasons  for  intro- 
ducing a  considerable  number  of  judges  into  the  House  of 
Lords ;  but,  if  the  measure  is  ever  seriously  proposed,  the 
objection  would  require  mature  consideration.  Every  suc- 
cessive scheme  for  altering  the  condition  of  the  House  of 
Lords  illustrates  the  complicated  nature  of  the  problem. 

Lord  Gkanvilli:  took  occasion  to  repeat  an  opinion  which 
he  has  liequently  expressed,  that  the  House  of  Lords  com- 
mitted an  error  iu  rejecting  the  claim  of  a  lilo  peer  to  sit  in 
the  House.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  discuss  nt  length 
a  hackneyed  controversy.  A  great  cliangc  in  the  Constitution, 
even  il'  it  can  be  shown  to  be  the  revival  of  an  antitpiarian 
practice,  ought  not  to  bo  cfEccted  at  the  discretion  or  caprice 
of  any  Minister.  The  arguments  for  or  against  iilb  poeriigcs 
have  little  connexion  with  the  iiiilurc  of  Lord  CitANWoirrii's 
rash  experiment.  The  discussion  on  Lord  Russkll's  juotion 
of  thrco  or  four  years  ago  tended  to  dispel  some  commou  illu- 
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sloBS.  It  was  found,  on  investigating  the  claims  of  different 
classes  of  supposed  candidates  for  a  life  peerage,  that  in  tiie 
majority  of  cases  the  honour  would  be  reserved  for  mediocrity. 
On  that  occasion  Lord  SALiSBunv  suggested  that  life  peer- 
ages might  be  conferred  on  great  merchants  or  manufacturers, 
who  would  by  the  nature  of  the  case  have  acquired  ample 
fortunes.  It  is  after  all  probable  that  some  useful  members 
might  be  added  to  the  House  of  Lords  if  the  choice  of  peers 
were  not  partially  limited  by  the  necessity  of  endowing  an  here- 
ditary title  ;  but  there  would  be  some  risk  of  creating  an  inferior 
caste  in  an  Assembly  which  has  always  more  or  less  carefully 
asserted  the  equality  of  its  members.  The  profound  belief 
of  the  peers  themselves  in  the  superiority  of  birth  to  merit 
is  indicated  by  their  successful  persistence  in  compelling  the 
bishops  to  appear  in  ridiculous  costumes.  Long  ago  all 
peers  wore  their  robes  in  the  House  of  Lords;  and  when,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  lay  peers  disused  their 
official  uniform,  they  insisted  that  the  bishops  should  continue 
to  proclaim  to  all  spectators  their  strictly  professional  position. 
In  prizing  their  own  hereditary  character  the  peers  display  a 
sound  instinct ;  for  rank,  and  the  training  and  habits  which  it 
implies,  accoimt  in  a  great  degree  for  the  deference  which  in 
England  is  still  paid  to  the  aristocratic  Assembly.  With  few 
and  insignificant  exceptions,  a  peerage  affords  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  its  incumbent  is  a  gentleman  ;  and  among  five 
hundred  cultivated  men  of  high  social  station,  it  is  always 
found  that  a  sufficient  number  of  statesmen  and  adminis- 
trators is  included.  The  average  ability  in  the  House  of 
Lords  is  certainly  not  inferior  to  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  it  is  scarcely  a  misfortune  that  a  great  portion  of  the 
intelhgence  of  the  community  is  to  be  found  outside  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament. 

One  of  Lord  Salisbury's  reasons  for  his  proposal  was 
founded  on  his  Avish  to  maintain  in  a  new  form  the  ancient 
connexion  between  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Appeal.  In  deference  to  general  opinion  and  to  expediency, 
and  in  some  degree  under  the  influence  of  Lord  Cairns,  the 
House  of  Lords  has  consented  to  abdicate  its  judicial  functions, 
except  that  it  will  still  receive  appeals  from  Scotch  and  Irish 
Courts.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  sacrifice  of  a  power  which 
was  only  formal  and  nominal  Avill  in  some  degree  detract  from 
the  authority  of  the  House  ;  but  it  seems  a  far-fetched  con- 
trivance to  make  judges  into  peers  because  peers  have  hitherto 
been  judges.  In  early  times  the  most  indispensable  condition 
of  judicial  authority  was  power;  and  when  it  was  recognized 
that  the  necessary  learning  and  experience  were  only  to  be 
found  among  lawyers,  the  House  of  Lords  retained  its  juris- 
diction by  delegating  its  functions  to  Chancellors  and  other 
law  lords.  If  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal 
were  to  take  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords,  their  judicial 
privileges  would  henceforth  be  confined  to  themselves,  and 
would  be  exercised  in  a  separate  capacity.  Lay  peers  have 
not  claimed  any  share  in  ordination  or  consecration  because 
they  sit  in  the  House  by  the  side  of  the  bishops.  It 
is  not  worth  their  while  to  insist  on  retaining  a 
fragment  or  a  shadow  of  their  former  functions,  although 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  still  impose  on  them- 
selves the  solemn  duty  of  sitting  mute  by  the  side  of  the 
judges  at  the  Old  Bailey.  If  any  new  class  of  peers  is  to  be 
invented,  it  must  take  its  part  in  the  general  business  of  the 
House  of  Lords  ;  and,  as  Lord  Granville  suggested,  it  would 
be  anomalous  to  extend  the  privilege  of  peerage  exclusively 
to  a  single  profession.  If  high  office  is  to  be  represented  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  Adjutant  and  Quartermaster- 
General,  or  the  Admiral  of  the  Channel  Fleet,  might  be  as  fitly 
summoned  as  a  Judge  of  Appeal ;  and  probably  the  President 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  would  advance  a  similar  claim. 
If  there  were  a  question  of  framing  a  new  Constitution, 
there  would  be  nothing  absurd  in  preferring  eminent  public 
or  professional  functionaries  to  the  heirs  of  great  estates,  or 
to  the  descendants  of  distinguished  statesmen  and  lawyers ; 
but  the  House  of  Lords  exists  because  it  has  long  existed  ;  and 
that  which  exists  is  not  a  Senate  of  the  heads  of  professions, 
but  an  hereditary  Assembly  of  a  peculiar  and  indeed  unique 
character.  Lord  Salisbury's  peers  or  Lord  Granville's  would 
derive  any  lustre  which  might  attach  to  their  titles  from 
association  with  a  body  of  peers  born  in  the  purple. 


THE  DEBATE  ON  THE  PERMISSIVE  BILL. 
fl^IIE  debate  on  the  Permissive  Bill  encourages  the  belief 
-L  that  the  voice  of  common  sense  cannot  be  altogether 
drowned  by  clamour.  The  Alliance  is  spending  its  100,000/. 
upon  an  agitation  which  tends  to  produce  a  counter  alliance  of 
moderate  people  against  the  Permisaive  Bill,    The  publicans 


ought  to  rejoice  to  hear  that  the  leaders  of  the  Alliance  are  not 
discouraged  by  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Bill,  but,  on  tJie  contrary,  that  they  regard  that  vote  as  a  call 
to  more  vigorous  and  determined  efforts.  Violence  on  one 
side  of  a  question  always  inclines  cautious  judgment  towards 
the  other  side ;  and  members  of  Parliament  who  may  be 
puzzled  by  the  intricacies  of  the  licensing  law  will  un- 
hesitatingly resent  the  insolent  dictation  of  the  Alliance. 
There  is  not  likely  to  be  much  more  of  the  absurdity  of  voting 
for  this  Bill  as  a  sort  of  general  protest  that  something  ought 
to  be  done  by  Parliament  to  suppress  intemperance.  Mr.  Bruce 
opposed  the  Bill  on  an  estimate,  which  can  hardly  be 
disputed,  of  the  consequences  of  its  passing.  He  said 
that  it  would  largely  increase  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Home  Secretary.  There  would  be  continual  opposition 
to  it ;  riots  would  have  to  be  put  down,  and  scandalous 
evasions  of  the  law  must  either  be  punished  or  winked  at 
by  the  Government.  This  may  be  taken  as  the  opinion 
formed  of  the  measure  by  the  experienced  officers  of  the 
department  over  which  Mr.  Bruce  presides.  But  indeed  no 
authority  is  needed  to  support  a  conclusion  which  is 
manifest  to  ordinary  intelligence.  The  peace  of  the  country 
could  not  be  preserved  if  attempts  were  made  to  enforce  this 
Bill. 

It  was  time  that  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne  intervened  to  raise 
a  laugh  out  of  this  most  tedious  of  all  annual  perlbrmances. 
The  inquiry  as  to  the  origin  of  crime  is  obscure,  and  even  if 
the  opinion  be  correct  that  women  cause  crime  in  men,  the 
Alliance  would  answer  that  drink  perverts  the  women  who 
cause  crime  in  men.  The  opinion  is  entertained  by  many 
respectable  gentlemen  who  speak  on  platforms  that  girls  go 
astray  through  love  of  drink,  and  it  may  be  assumed  in  favour 
of  these  worthy  persons  that  they  are  not  well  acquainted  with 
the  subject  on  which  they  speak.  But  ordinary  observation 
will  teach  us  that  the  passion  for  drink  hardly  develops  itself 
among  men  until  they  are  nearer  thirty  than  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  the  same  remark  would  apply  still  more 
forcibly  to  girls  of  eighteen,  with  whom  the  love  of  dress  and 
of  admiration  are  commonly  the  strongest  motives.  It  is  quite 
true  that  women  of  immoral  life  are  often  drunkards,  but  the 
inference  that  drink  led  to  immorality  would  be  fallacious. 
A  curious  book  might  be  written  upon  the  crimes  of  sober 
men,  which,  if  less  frequent,  are  more  dangerous  than  those 
of  drunkards.  A  sober  man  may  be  a  libertine  or  a  gambler,  and 
forgeries  and  embezzlements  have  been  frequently  committed  to 
supply  the  demands  of  women  or  of  play.  AVhen  human  nature 
is  in  question  Shakspeare  is  a  good  authority,  and  we  may 
remember  that  his  great  criminals,  such  as  Iago,  Macbeth, 
and  Claudius  King  of  Denmark,  are  not  drunkards.  The 
professional  thief  in  England  is  not  a  drunkard,  for  the  best 
of  reasons — that  he  could  not  succeed  in  his  profession  or  any 
other  unless  he  kept  himself  sober  in  the  hours  of  work. 
"When  he  enjoys  the  rewards  of  success,  no  doubt  the  best 
wine  he  can  procure  is  one  of  them,  but  there  are  others  to 
which  he  attaches  at  least  equal  value.  The  truth  was  neatly 
put  by  a  speaker  in  the  debate  who  said  that  it  was  not 
drunkenness  that  brought  on  crime,  but  crime  or  vice  that  brought 
on  drunkenness.  A  good  deal  was  said  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson 
about  the  working  classes,  who,  undeterred  by  a  coalition 
between  gentlemen  and  licensed  victuallers,  are  to  deal  at  the 
next  election  with  the  great  evil  of  drunkenness.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  working-man  seems  to  be  capable  of  every- 
thing except  keeping  himself  sober.  He  can  deplore  the 
abandoned  condition  of  the  nation  to  which  he  belongs,  or  of 
the  town  in  which  he  lives,  but  he  cannot  in  his  own  person 
give  an  example  of  the  temperance  which  he  urges  upon  his 
neighbours.  With  good  intentions,  he  cannot  pass  an  open 
public-house.  "  The  poor  man  is  now  the  powerful  man,"  but 
he  has  no  power  over  himself.  This  would  be  a  melancholy 
picture  if  true,  but  the  working-man  is  not  quite  so  con- 
temptible a  creature  as  his  friends  represent.  It  is  true  that 
many  gentlemen,  or  "  swells,"  as  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  calls 
them,  oppose  this  Bill,  and  they  do  so  because  they  are  magis- 
trates and  answerable  for  the  tranquility  of  the  districts 
in  which  they  live.  One  of  the  speakers  in  the  debate,  being 
a  Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions,  was  surely  well  qualified  to 
deal  Avith  this  point.  He  said  that  in  all  probability  the 
attempt  to  put  it  into  force  Avould  result  in  something  little 
short  of  revolution.  If  this  opinion  is  only  partially  correct, 
the  annual  debate  upon  this  Bill  is  simply  waste  of  time. 
Indeed  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  authors  of  the  Bill 
have  ever  seriously  considered  what  would  be  the  result  of 
passing  it.  They  know  that  it  will  not  pass  ;  and  even  if  it 
did  pass,  they  would  not  be  called  upon  to  deal  with  oonse- 
quent  disturbances.    It  should  be  remembered  that  the  in- 
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habitants  of  a  town  would  not  be  the  only  persons  interested 
in  the  application  to  it  of  this  Bill.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  it  were  applied  to  the  town  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  which 
has  an  interest  for  the  whole  English-speaking  race. 
If  an  American  or  Australian  comes  to  England,  he  in- 
evitably finds  liis  way  to  Stratford,  and  he  probably 
eats  and  drinks  there.  But  under  the  Bill  drinking  might 
be  forbidden  to  him.  Other  places  are  great  resorts  of 
traders,  and  in  various  ways  the  public  at  large,  and  not 
merely  the  dwellers  in  a  district,  are  concerned  witli  its 
condition.  Take  the  case  of  an  assize  town,  or  of  a  town 
selected  for  the  meeting-place  of  an  agricultural  or  other 
society  having  members  in  all  parts  of  England.  We  might 
perhaps  venture  to  add  the  case  of  a  Church  Congress.  This 
may  be  rather  a  narrow  ground  on  which  to  oppose  the 
Bill;  but  if  the  objection  is  unanswerable,  as  we  think  it  is, 
it  is  necessarily  sufficient.  Assume  that  which  we  deny — that 
a  majority  of  ratepayers  are  entitled  to  bind  the  inhabitants  of 
a  district  upon  this  question — still  they  are  not  entitled  to 
bind  the  people  of  England  who  have  an  interest  that  tra- 
vellers should  find  suitable  accommodation  in  every  town. 
But  that  which  concerns  the  entire  public  can  only  be  dealt 
•with  by  Parliament,  and  no  Bill  is  needed  to  give  to  Parlia- 
ment the  power  of  legislation. 

By  the  help  of  statements  and  counter-statements  we  may 
hope  gradually  to  arrive  at  the  truth  as  to  the  working  of 
prohibitory  laws  in  those  countries  where  they  have  been 
enacted.  Mr.  Dalrymple  reported  that  in  Philadelphia  he 
■was  told  that  people  were  in  favour  of  the  Maine  Liquor  Law, 
but  against  its  enforcement.  He  also  said  that  at  an  hotel  in 
Boston  he  had  the  choice  of  three  hundred  sorts  of  wine. 
Mr.  Daluymple's  statement  is  curiously  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Neal  Dow,  who  supposes  himself  to  be  writing  to  the  Times 
in  correction  or  explanation  of  it,  Mr.  Dow  says : — "  Boston 
"  is  controlled  by  the  vote  of  immigrants  from  Europe,  and 
"  the  city  Government  represents  the  wishes  of  that  class  of 
"  people  upon  the  liquor  question ; .  but  at  no  hotel  in  Boston 
"  are  any  liquors  or  wines  to  be  seen  on  sale  ;  they  are  care- 
"  fully  kept  out  of  sight,"  It  appears,  therefore,  that  Boston 
is  part  of  a  State  which  has  enacted  a  pi-ohibitory  law, 
but  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  "  a  class  of  people " 
in  Boston  the  law  is  not  enforced.  This  shows  what  woidd 
be  likely  to  happen  in  England  under  such  a  law.  In  del'e- 
rence  to  the  wishes  of  a  class  of  people  capable  of  expressing 
these  wishes  emphatically  the  law  would  not  be  enforced. 
But  then  it  is  said  that  liquor  is  not  "  seen  on  sale  "  at  hotels 
in  decorous  Boston ;  and  we  might  add  that  even  in  debauched 
England  it  is  the  practice  to  keep  wine  in  bin  or  cask  until 
the  customer  requires  it.  The  local  knowledge  wliich  Mr. 
Neal  Dow  possesses  of  Philadelphia  seems  to  confirm  Mr. 
Dalrymple's  story  as  to  the  Sunday  walk  of  three  or  four 
miles  which  apparently  brought  him  into  a  district  for  which 
a  prohibitory  law  had  been  enacted,  and  where  he  was 
supplied  with  Philadelphia  ale.  The  example  of  Boston 
naturally  suggests  that  of  London. .  As  long  as  we  get  up 
■what  are  called  International  Exhibitions  it  may  be  assumed 
that  we  desire  foreigners  to  visit  London.  But  if  we  do 
desire  this,  we  must  allow  foreigners  to  make  themselves 
as  comfortable  as  our  climate  and  customs  will  allow.  As 
things  are,  foreigners  find  themselves  sufficiently  miserable 
in  London,  and  we  can  hardly  contemplate  to  infiict  upon 
them  the  further  hardship  of  cutting  off  their  drink.  But 
indeed  the  notion  of  applying  the  Permissive  Bill  to 
London  is  too  manifestly  absurd  to  bear  discussion.  It  is 
strange  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  compelled  year 
after  year  to  debate  a  measm-e  that  is  so  evidently  unpractical. 
As  Mr.  Blknal  Osdorne  truly  says,  "  There  is  nothing  so 
"  ridiculous  that  you  may  not  get  up  a  body  of  men  to 
"  propose  it."  There  seems  to  have  been  a  general  desire 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  give  a  quietus  to  this  agitation, 
but  we  must  pay  the  leaders  of  it  the  compliment  of  allowing 
that  they  arc  as  nearly  as  can  be  irrepressible.  The  whole 
thing  lias  become  beyond  expression  tedious,  and  still  tlie 
annual  debate  is  held  and  reported,  and  discussed  in  articles, 
until  everybody  except  the  chiefs  of  the  Alliance  is  weary 
alike  of  speaking,  writing,  or  reading  anytiiing  ujion  the 
Bubject.  Mr.  Bright  has  influence  on  other  subjects  with  the 
authors  of  this  agitiition,  but  tlic  sensible  letter  wiiich  he  has 
■written  on  the  Pormissivc  Bill  is  likely  to  bo  as  mucli  wasted 
aa  reason  and  common  sense  usually  are  when  addressed  to 
enthusiasts.  Sir  WiLi  itiu  Lawson  of  course  says  tiiat  the  op- 
ponentHof  his  Bill  are  (imaticH,  and  wc  liave  iicard  of  madmen  who 
•were  convinced  that  all  the  world  oxcejjt  tliemselves  were 
mad.  It  is  perhaps  fortunate  tliat  Mr,  Dalhymi-lk  has  a  hobby 
vrLich  ho  ridca  in  vigorous  opposition  to  the  Permissive  Bill, 


The  authors  of  that  Bill  would  lock  up  the  drink,  while  he 
would  lock  up  the  drunkard.  His  proposal  is  perhaps  the  more 
absurd  of  the  two,  but  he  almost  redeems  his  character  for 
rationality  by  maintaining  that  the  abuse  of  alcohol  does  not 
condemn  its  use.  He  collected  information  in  America  which 
the  supporters  of  the  Permissive  Bill  would  find  it  difficult  to 
answer.  But  they  can  easily  disregard  it.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson 
says  that  he  has  felt  the  pulse  of  the  working  classes,  and  knows 
that  they  are  enthusiastic  upon  this  question.  If  they  are  not 
enthusiastic  they  could  become  so,  and  their  enthusiasm  might 
take  a  form  which  would  oblige  agitators  to  request  the  inter- 
ference of  the  police.  Plowever,  the  division  of  last  Wednesday 
guarantees  the  country  against  serious  disturbance.  Agitation 
for  the  Bill  only  expends  ink.  Agitation  against  a  law 
founded  on  the  Bill  might  easily  produce  bloodshed. 


DEBTORS  AND  CHARITY. 

THE  Attorney-General's  proposal  to  apply  certain  charit- 
able trusts  which  were  originally  intended  for  the  relief 
of  "  indigent  persons  imprisoned  for  debt  in  metropolitan 
"  prisons  "  to  the  education  of  the  children  of  convicts  has 
given  rise  to  a  curious  controversy  as  to  whether  there  are 
not  still  some  debtors  to  whom  this  relief  may  fairly  be  given. 
Vice-Chancellor  Bacon  refused  to  sanction  the  scheme  drawn 
up  by  the  Attorney-General  on  the  ground  that  the  object 
to  which  it  was  proposed  to  divert  these  funds  did  not  come 
near  enough  to  the  original  object  for  which  they  were  left 
to  satisfy  the  cypres  doctrine,  which  has  always  been  held  in 
reverence  in  Chancery,  When  the  object  of  a  charitable 
endowment  has  utterly  failed,  it  may  be  applied  to  quite  a 
different  object,  as  in  the  case  of  the  old  gift  for  the  re- 
demption of  Christian  captives  in  Barbary,  which  was  ulti- 
mately used  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  and  assisting  charity 
schools  in  England  and  Wales,  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  no 
sort  of  connexion  between  the  ransom  of  kidnapped  Christians 
and  the  education  of  charity  children  ;  but  then  there  were 
no  kidnapped  Christians  to  be  found  in  Barbary  or  anywhere 
else,  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  felt  at  liberty  to  bestow  the 
money  on  any  useful  object  that  seemed  to  be  in  want  of  it. 
Before,  however,  the  Court  of  Chancery  will  agree  to  such  a 
transfer  as  this,  it  must  be  satisfied,  not  only  that  the  original 
object  of  the  charity  has  failed,  but  that  no  kindred  object  can 
be  discovered.  In  the  present  instance  Vice-Chancellor  Bacon 
held  that  it  would  surely  be  possible  to  find  some  other 
object  more  closely  resembling  the  relief  of  imprisoned 
debtors  than  the  education  of  convicts'  children.  He 
pointed  out  various  objections  to  the  Attorney-General's 
scheme  in  itself — as,  for  example,  that  it  was  not  desirable 
that  children  should  grow  up  under  a  public  badge  of  criminal 
parentage,  and  also  that  provision  for  the  education  of 
children  of  this  class  was  already  made  in  the  Industrial 
Schools ;  but  the  main  ground  of  his  decision  was  that  the 
scheme  did  not  comply  sufficiently  with  the  cypres  principle. 
He  declined  to  make  any  specific  proposal  of  his  own,  but  he 
suggested  that  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  poor  would  not  be 
very  remote  from  the  original  object  of  the  funds  in  question. 
It  does  not  appear  that  Sir  James  Bacon  gave  any  counten- 
ance to  the  idea  that  there  were  poor  debtors  in  existence 
of  the  class  originally  contemplated  by  the  testators ;  but  it 
has  since  been  contended  in  the  Times  tliat,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  original  object  of  the  funds  has  not  entirely  failed,  and 
that  debtors  in  need  of  relief  are  still  to  be  found  in  prison 
just  as  in  former  days.  This  assertion  will  startle  those  who 
were  under  the  impression  that  one  of  the  principal  objects  of 
the  last  Bankruptcy  Act  was  to  abolish  imprisonment  for 
debt,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  examine  the  grounds  upon  which 
it  rests. 

In  order  to  understand  the  point  at  issue,  it  is  necessary  to 
observe  what  imprisonment  for  debt  really  implied  at  the 
period  when  these  charities  were  established.  A  debtor  was 
then  liable  to  bo  put  in  prison  for  the  most  trivial  debt,  and 
kept  there  until  ho  paid  it  or  died.  It  did  not  in  the  least 
matter  whether  his  default  arose  from  poverty  or  contumacy. 
Imprisonment  was  regarded  not  merely  as  a  means  of  enforcing 
payment,  but  as  a  proper  punishment  for  having  got  into  debt, 
and  a  creditor  who  could  not  obtain  his  money  was  entitled,  if 
he  chose,  to  take  his  revenge.  Tiicre  can  bo  no  doubt  that 
many  creditors  grossly  abused  this  power,  and  imprisonment  for 
debt  became  a  monstrous  instrument  of  cruelty  and  oppression. 
The  law  made  no  allowance  for  honest  intentions  or  inevitable 
misfortune;  it  did  not  ask  whether  the  debtor  could  not  or 
would  not  pay.  It  was  enough  that  ho  did  not  pay  ;  and  for 
that  ho  was  handed  over  to    the  mercy  of  his  creditor, 
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who  could  lock  him  up  for  years,  and  even  for  life,  if, 
as  was  probable,  he  had  no  means  to  pay  his  debts.  To 
complete  the  picture  it  is  necessary  to  remember  what  sort  of 
places  prisons  were  in  those  days,  and  the  terrible  reality  of 
the  phrase  "  to  rot  in  gaol."  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  utter  wretchedness,  degradation,  and  hopelessness  of  a 
debtor  in  prison,  without  friends,  without  the  means  of  sus- 
tenance for  himself  and  his  starving  family  except  such  as 
his  hard  creditor  chose  to  allow  him.  Even  in  compara- 
tively recent  days,  after  the  darker  aspects  of  prison  life  had 
been  reformed,  the  debtors'  prison  was  still  a  scene  of  great 
misery  and  suffering.  It  will  readily  be  understood  that, 
xinder  these  circumstances,  humane  and  tender-hearted  people 
could  hardly  find  a  more  natural  or  appropriate  object  for 
their  benevolence  than  the  relief  of  poor  debtors  shut  up  in 
prison.  It  is  quite  true  that  there  is  still  imprisonment  for 
debt;  but  there  are  not,  or  at  least  by  law  there  ought  not  to  be, 
any  destitute  debtors  in  prison.  It  would  be  more  correct  to 
say  that  the  Bankruptcy  Act  abolished  imprisonment  for  in- 
abihty  to  pay  debts  than  that  it  abolished  imprisonment  for 
debt.  Debtors  are  still  liable  to  be  put  in  prison,  but  only 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  able  to  pay  their  debts  and  yet 
will  not  pay  them.  We  are  not  aware  on  what  authority  the 
Times  makes  the  assertion  that  destitute  persons,  and  even 
paupers  in  receipt  of  parish  relief,  are  now  imprisoned  for 
debt,  but  certainly  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the 
express  directions  of  the  law.  The  fourth  clause  of  the  Act 
for  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt  sets  forth  that, 
with  certain  exceptions,  no  person  shall  be  arrested  or 
imprisoned  for  making  default  in  payment  of  a  sum  of  money. 
The  exceptions  relate  to  default  in  payment  of  a  penalty  or 
sum  recoverable  summarily  before  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
default  by  a  trustee  who  has  been  ordered  by  a  Court  of 
Equity  to  pay  any  sum  imder  his  control,  default  by  an 
attorney  to  make  any  payment  ordered  by  a  Court,  and  default 
in  payment  for  the  benefit  of  creditors  of  any  portion  of  a 
salary  or  other  income,  as  to  the  payment  of  which  a  j  udicial 
order  has  been  made.  In  regard  to  small  debts,  it  is  enacted 
that  a  debtor  may  be  imprisoned  only  where  it  is  proved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  that  the  person  making  default 
has,  or  has  had  since  the  date  of  the  order  or  judgment,  the 
means  to  pay  the  sum  in  respect  of  which  he  has  made 
default,  and  has  refused  or  neglected  to  pay  the  same.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  law. 
Whether  the  law  is  correctly  interpreted  in  all  cases  is  of 
course  another  question.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  any  judges 
of  County  Courts  are  in  the  habit  of  sending  to  prison  destitute 
debtors,  that  may  be  a  very  good  reasoa  for  calling  for  a 
more  satisfactory  administration  of  the  law,  but  it  is  clear 
that  the  law  itself  is  not  to  blame.  It  is  perfectly  certain 
that  it  is  illegal  to  imprison  debtors  who  are  simply  unable 
to  pay  their  debts. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  show  how  very  difierent  this  is  from 
the  imprisonment  of  debtors  under  the  old  system.  In 
point  of  fact,  debtors  are  now  imprisoned,  not  for  inability 
to  pay  their  debts,  but  for  defrauding  their  creditors  by  re- 
fusing to  pay  debts  when  they  have  the  means  to  pay  them. 
It  can  hardly  be  seriously  argued  that  people  of  this  sort  are 
a  fit  object  lor  charitable  relief  Just  observe  what  would 
happen  if  this  view  were  to  be  adopted.  A  man  obtains  and 
consumes  a  quantity  of  food  and  drink,  and  refuses,  even  when 
the  debt  has  been  proved  against  him,  to  pay  for  it.  He  is 
sent  to  prison,  and  at  once  becomes  entitled  to  claim,  as  a 
reward  for  his  misconduct,  a  gift  of  money  from  a  charitable 
fund,  to  be  spent,  if  he  pleases,  in  further  indulgence.  If  he 
had  paid  the  bill,  he  would  have  been  so  much  money  out  of 
pocket ;  as  it  is,  he  has  not  only  succeeded  in  retaining  the 
money  due  to  his  creditor,  but  has  obtained  a  further  sum  as 
a  premium  on  his  dishonesty.  It  may  be  doubted  whether, 
if  this  object  of  the  law  is  to  induce  people  to  pay  their  debts, 
this  object  would  be  promoted  by  an  arrangement  of  this  kind. 
The  Times,  in  a  curious  article  in  which  the  logic  is  all  one 
way,  and  then  by  a  sudden  jerk  the  conclusion  is  twisted  in 
an  opposite  direction,  states  the  case  very  fairly.  What,  it 
asks,  is  to  be  done  with  a  man  who  owes  money,  who  can  pay 
it,  and  does  not  choose  to  pay  ?  The  answer  is — Let 
him  go  scot  free,  because  "  the  great  principles  of  modern 
"  legislation  are  imperious,"  and  because  English  people 
have  got  into  the  habit  of  boasting  that  imprisonment  for  debt 
has  been  abolished.  Upon  this  we  have  only  to  remark  that 
there  is  no  imperious  principle  of  legislation  that  we  are  aware 
of  in  favour  of  granting  impunity  to  roguery,  and  that  it 
would  be  much  safer  to  bring  the  habit  of  national  boasting 
into  accordance  with  the  actual  state  of  the  law  than  to  alter 
the  law  to  suit  a  false  and  foolish  boast.    It  will  be  seen  that 


there  are  two  questions  involved  in  this  matter — first,  whether 
debtors  who  are  able  to  pay  and  will  not  pay  should  be  im- 
prisoned ;  and,  secondly,  whether,  if  they  are  to  continue  to  be 
imprisoned,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  proper  subjects  for 
charitable  relief  We  dismiss  the  second  of  these  questions 
as  too  preposterous  for  a  moment's  consideration;  and  we 
may  remark  in  passing  that  Vice-Chancellor  Bacon  seems  to 
have  forgotten  thatj  if  provision  is  made  for  convicts'  children 
in  industrial  schools,  provision  is  also  made  in  the  work- 
houses for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  poor.  As  to  the  other 
question,  the  Times  itself  has  pointed  out  that  practically  there 
would  be  very  little  use  in  keeping  up  the  County  Courts 
unless  they  were  armed  with  the  power  of  imprisonment 
as  a  means  of  dealing  with  contumacious  debtors  who 
refuse  to  pay  their  debts,  having  the  means  to  do  so.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  a  very  sparing  exercise  of  the 
power  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  good  effect  on  debtors 
generally.  Shut  up  in  prison  a  few  debtors  who  can  and  Avill 
not  pay,  and  other  debtors  at  once  begin  to  think  they  had 
better  settle  with  their  creditors.  If  it  had  been  proposed  to 
abolish  all  power  of  recovering  small  debts,  there  might  have 
been  some  sense  in  it ;  but  if  an  attempt  is  to  be  made  to 
enforce  the  payment  of  small  debts,  it  is  an  act  of  self-stultifi- 
cation to  deprive  the  Courts  of  the  only  means  of  putting 
pressure  upon  debtors.  "  If,"  says  the  Times,  "  we  punish  a 
"  thief  or  a  swindler,  why  may  we  not  also  punish  a  man  who 
"  evidently  can  pay  a  debt,  but  who  obstinately  refuses  to 
pay  ?  "  The  common  sense  of  the  question  contrasts  oddly 
with  the  absurdity  of  the  answer  which  the  I'imes  gives  to  it. 


ANDREWS  V.  SALT. 

WHATEVER  may  be  thought  of  the  prudence  or  of  the 
liberality  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  setting  its 
face,  as  it  has  lately  done,  against  mixed  marriages,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  if  its  commands  were  obeyed  the  Court 
of  Chancery  would  be  saved  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  In  the 
case  of  Andrews  v.  Salt,  decided  by  the  Lords  Justices  of 
Appeal  on  Tuesday,  the  Court  had  to  investigate  a  twenty  years' 
family  history  in  order  to  determine  whether  an  infant  should 
be  brought  up  as  a  Roman  Catholic  or  as  a  Protestant. 
The  deceased  father,  Thomas  Andrews,  was  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic ;  the  mother,  Ellen  Andrews,  is  a  Protestant.  Before 
their  marriage  Thomas  Andrews  appears  to  have  promised  that, 
if  the  boys  were  brought  up  as  Catholics,  the  girls  should  be 
brought  up  as  Protestants ;  and  if  he  had  had  the  courage  to 
keep  his  word,  the  aid  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  need  never 
have  been  invoked.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  by  the 
time  a  girl  was  born  to  him,  which  was  not  untU  the 
tenth  year  of  his  marriage,  either  his  own  conscience  had 
become  uneasy  as  to  the  propriety  of  allowing  his  daughter  to 
be  brought  up  a  Protestant,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  his 
mother,  who  had  never  been  told  of  the  arrangement  with  his 
wife,  had  begun  to  press  him  not  to  leave  the  child  in  the 
hands  of  heretics.  At  this  time  his  mother's  wishes  had  more 
than  ordinary  weight  with  him,  since  he  had  been  prevented 
by  ill  health  from  carrying  on  his  business,  and  he  and  his 
wife  had  thereupon  gone  home  to  their  respective  families. 
He  did  make  some  show  of  effort  to  get  the  child  baptized  by  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  but  the  effort  was  not  determined  enough 
to  prevent  the  mother  from  acting  upon  her  rights  under  the 
agreement,  and  having  it  baptized  by  an  Anglican  clergyman. 
Thomas  Andrews  and  his  wife  met  shortly  afterwards,  and  his 
family  represent  that  he  expressed  great  annoyance  at  what  his 
wife  had  done.  The  wife,  on  the  other  hand,  denies  that 
there  was  any  disagreement  between  them  on  the  subject. 
The  discrepancy  may  perhaps  be  reconciled  by  assuming  that 
Thomas  Andrews  did  express  annoyance  at  what  his  wife  had 
done,  but  that  he  prudently  expressed  it,  not  to  his  wife,  but 
to  his  mother.  Some  months  later  his  wife  returned  to  her 
parents,  and,  in  her  absence,  Thomas  Andrews  executed,  two 
days  before  his  death,  a  will  by  which  he  appointed  his 
brother  Joseph  testamentary  guardian  of  his  two  children,  and 
directed  that  they  should  be  brought  up  as  Roman  Catholics. 
It  is  not  certain  whether  Mrs.  Andrews  was  told  of  this  will. 
At  all  events,  neither  she  nor  her  brother-in-law  took  any 
steps  to  carry  it  out.  Thomas  Andrews  left  nothing  behind 
him,  and,  by  a  very  natural  arrangement,  his  son,  who  had 
hitherto  lived  with  his  lather,  continued  to  be  supported 
by  his  father's  relatives,  while  his  daughter  was  supported  by 
her  mother's  relatives.  When  the  girl  was  nine  years 
old  the  testamentary  guardian  thought  it  time  to 
assert  some  right  over  her,  and  accordingly  called 
upon  her  grandmother,  Mrs.  FtEETCROir,  with  whom  she  was 
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then  living,  to  give  her  up  into  his  charge.  This  was  in  April 
1 87 1.  The  demand  was  at  first  refused,  and  afterwards 
yielded  to.  At  the  end  of  the  same  year,  however,  the  child 
went  on  a  visit  to  her  grandmother,  it  being  understood  that 
she  should  return  to  her  uncle  in  three  weeks.  When  the 
time  arrived  the  grandmother  was  not  willing  to  send  her 
back,  and  in  the  end  a  letter  was  written  by  the  mother  posi- 
tively refusing  to  give  up  her  daughter.  Since  that  time — 
February  1872 — the  case  has  been  successively  before  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  before  Vice-Chancellor  Malins,  and 
before  the  Lords  Justices  of  Appeal.  The  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  held  that  the  legal  right  of  the  testamentaiy  guardian 
to  the  custody  of  the  infant  was  indisputable.  The  Vice- 
Chancellor  held  that  there  were  sufScient  reasons  to  induce 
the  Court  of  Chancery  to  restrain  the  testamentary  guardian 
from  enforcing  his  legal  right.  The  Lords  Justices  have  now 
had  to  determine  whether  the  order  made  in  conformity  with 
this  view  should  be  affirmed  or  rescinded. 

The  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Vice-Chancellok.  They  set  aside  the  claim  of  the 
testamentary  guardian,  and  consign  the  child  to  the  custody 
of  her  mother's  relations.  In  former  cases  of  this  character 
the  decision  has  often  turned  upon  the  injury  resulting  to  the 
infant  from  a  sudden  and  forced  change  of  religious  teaching. 
In  this  case  this  element  was  wanting.  The  Lords  Justices 
have  had  the  usual  interview  with  the  child,  and  they  are  of 
©pinion  that  she  "  has  not  acquired  the  distinctive  principles 
"  of  the  Church  of  England  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it 
"  wrong  and  cruel  that  she  should  be  educated  in  the  Roman 
"  Catholic  religion."  The  points  to  he  determined  there- 
fore were,  first,  what  is  the  legal  effect  of  an  agreement 
made  before  marriage  between  a  husband  and  a  wife  of 
different  persuasions  that  boys  should  be  educated  in  the 
religion  of  the  father  and  girls  in  the  religion  of  the  mother. 
If  such  an  agreement  constitutes  a  binding  contract,  the 
testamentary  guardian  would  in  this  case  have  no  right  to  the 
custody  of  Thojias  Andrews's  daughter.  The  Lords  Justices 
hold  that  such  an  agreement  does  not  constitute  a  legal  con- 
tract. At  first  sight  it  may  seem  hard  that  a  husband  should 
be  able  to  disown  an  arrangement  into  which  he  has  volun- 
tarily entered,  and  without  assenting  to  which  possibly  he 
would  not  have  gained  his  wife.  But  the  Court  of  Chancery 
has  to  consider  the  consequences  of  taking  upon  itself  to 
enforce  a  contract  of  this  kind.  In  the  last  resort  they  would 
come  to  nothing  less  than  this — that  the  Court  would  take  a 
child  from  the  custody  of  its  own  father,  and  compel  him  to 
pay  for  its  education  under  guardians  of  a  different  religion 
from  his  own.  If  the  Court  is  not  prepared  to  go  this  length, 
it  can  do  nothing  really  efficacious.  Who  is  to  decide  what 
constitutes  education  in  a  particular  religion.  If  a  Pro- 
testant child  lives  in  the  house  of  a  Catholic  father,  or  if  a 
Catholic  child  lives  in  the  house  of  a  Protestant  father,  how 
is  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  ensure  its  being  educated  in 
a  religion  which  is  not  that  of  any  other  member  of  the 
family  ?  If  it  were  to  insist  upon  the  appointment  of  a  tutor 
or  governess  of  the  religion  in  which  it  has  to  be  agreed  that 
the  child  shall  be  brought  up,  what  guarantee  could  it  ask  that 
the  influence  of  the  tutor  or  governess  shall  not  be  counter- 
acted by  the  influence  of  the  father,  or  that  in  making  choice 
of  a  tutor  or  governess  the  father  shall  not  stipulate  that  their 
control  of  the  child  shall  be  merely  nominal  ?  Whatever 
moral  force,  therefore,  an  agreement  of  this  kind  may  possess, 
it  is  impossible  to  invest  it  with  any  legal  force.  It  is  of  the 
essence  of  a  contract  binding  in  law  that  it  shall  admit  of 
being  enforced  by  process  of  law ;  and  a  very  cursory  review 
of  the  difficulties  Avhich  would  attend  such  an  attempt  in  the 
case  of  the  education  of  children  will  show  that  an  agreement 
on  the  part  of  a  father  to  bring  up  children  in  a  particular 
religion  is  wanting  in  this  elementary  condition. 

Tlie  next  point  which  the  Lords  Justices  had  to  determine 
was  whether  the  rights  of  the  testamentary  guardian  had  been 
barred  by  his  neglect  to  assert  them.  The  Lords  Justices  held 
that  they  were  so  barred,  and  considering  that  the  guardian, 
knowing  that  the  girl  was  being  brought  up  a  I'rotcstant, 
acquiesced  in  this  sUitc  of  things  from  February  1863  to 
April  1 87 1,  they  could  not  have  come  to  any  other  conclusion. 
The  case  against  the  testamentary  guardian  was  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  the  mollicr  was  in  no  way  to  blame  for 
bringing  up  tlio  child  in  her  own  way  of  thinking.  There  is 
nothing  to  nhow  that  she  was  acting  againat  what  alio  knew  to 
be  iier  liuaband'a  wish.  On  tho  contrary,  she  was  acting  in 
the  spirit  of  an  arrangement  to  wliicli  ho  had  given  his  con- 
sent, and  wiiich  he  doca  not  seem  to  liavo  repudiated  in  any 
defiuilc  or  unmistakuljlo  manner.  After  a  liuaband  baa  told 
bis  wife  that  their  duughtcra  arc  to  bo  brought  up  in  her  re- 


ligion, she  may  fairly  require  such  an  unmistakable  repudi- 
ation before  consenting  to  regard  his  promise  as  no  longer  in 
being.  Thomas  Andrews  knew  that  his  daughter  had  been 
baptized  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  this 
certainly  constituted  sufficient  notice  that  his  wife  intended, 
if  left  to  herself,  to  bring  up  the  child  as  a  Protestant.  He  took 
no  steps  however  between  May  1862  and  February  1863  to 
prevent  his  wife  from  carrying  out  this  intention,  and  though 
in  the  end  he  appointed  his  brother  guardian  of  his  daughter 
as  well  as  of  his  son,  and  directed  that  she  should  be  educated 
as  a  Eoman  Catholic,  he  did  not  tell  his  wife  what  he  meant 
to  do  or  lay  any  special  injunction  upon  her  not  to  resist  his 
wishes.  The  guardian  might  have  supplemented  his  brother's 
neglect  by  communicating  the  contents  of  the  will  to  his 
sister-in-law,  and  insisting  on  her  making  arrangements  for 
the  education  of  the  girl  in  her  father's  religion.  Instead  of 
this,  he  allowed  her  to  remain  under  the  chai-ge  of  her  mother 
and  grandmother  for  eight  years.  Unless  the  rights  of  a  testa- 
mentary guardian  are  held  to  be  as  indefeasible  in  equity  as 
they  are  in  law  this  conduct  must  be  held  to  have  forfeited 
them.  With  the  pre-matrimonial  agreement  and  the  claim  of 
the  guardian  thus  got  out  of  the  way,  the  Court  was  free  to 
consult  the  obvious  interests  of  the  child  by  allowing  her  to 
remain  in  the  custody  of  the  relations  by  whose  bounty  she  has 
hitherto  been  maintained.  It  is  satisfactory  that  a  decision  so 
consonant  with  the  welfare  of  the  person  principally  concerned 
should  proceed  on  principles  which  give  no  cause  for  triumph 
to  enthusiasts  in  either  Church.  The  considerations  which 
have  led  the  Lords  Justices  to  declare,  that  the  child  shall  be 
brought  up  as  a  Protestant  would,  under  analogous  circum- 
stances, have  led  them  by  the  same  road  to  declare  that  she 
should  be  brought  up  as  a  Eoman  Catholic. 


ALPHONSO'S  WISH. 

ALPHONSO  the  Tenth,  King  of  Leon  and  Castile,  enjoys  a 
singular  immortality  as  author  of  the  celebrated  wish  thnt 
he  had  been  consulted  at  the  creation  of  the  world.  The  form  of 
the  remark  is  rather  profane  ;  but  a  very  large  number  of  people 
re-echo  the  sentiment.  Tell  a  reformer  that  his  schemes  are 
chimerical,  and  he  will  generally  reply  in  substance,  So  much  the 
worse  for  the  fact.  Just  change  the  fundamental  laws  of  human 
nature,  he  says,  and  war  shall  be  abolished,  crime  disappear,  and 
universal  order  reign  amongst  mankind.  In  other  words,  if  only 
he  had  been  consulted,  the  millennium  would  have  begun  a  good 
many  years  ago.  Passing  over  the  form  of  the  aspiration,  we  may 
perhaps  say  that  it  is  not  quite  so  ridiculous  as  appears  at  first 
sight.  It  may  be  as  weU  at  times  to  dwell  in  an  ideal  world,  even 
if  the  conditions  of  our  imaginary  dwelling-place  be  such  as  can 
never  be  fully  realized.  Who  knows,  indeed,  what  changes  may 
be  possible  in  the  coming  years  ?  Which  are  the  unalterable  laws 
of  human  nature,  and  which  can  be  modified  by  judicious  train- 
ing ?  It  is  not  easy  to  draw  the  line  precisely.  Perhaps,  as  science 
advances,  we  may  discover  that  it  is  possible  to  change  niiJth  that 
now  appears  to  be  irrevocably  fixed.  A  wider  knowledge  of  the 
laws  by  which  the  universe  is  moulded  may  give  us  powers  of 
which  at  present  it  seems  mere  madness  to  dream.  And  though 
Utopia  is  a  very  unhealthy  region  considered  as  a  permanent 
dwelling-place,  occasional  excursions  within  its  borders  may  give 
a  pleasant  relief  to  the  harsh  realities  of  life,  and  may  even  at  times 
lead  us  to  some  profitable  suggestions.  Even  as  a  mere  play  of 
fancy  such  excursions  may  he  amusing,  and  certainly  imply  no 
irreverence.  The  profanity  does  not  consist  in  suggesting  that 
men  might  have  been  in  every  way  much  better  than  they  are, 
but  in  repining  against  the  appointed  evils  of  our  lot.  The  fact 
that  the  world  is  not  all  that  we  could  wish  is  only  too  palpable ; 
and  the  error  consists,  not  in  admitting  the  fact,  but  in  the  absurd 
assumption  that  oiu  wishes  ought  to  have  been  exclusively 
consulted. 

The  ordinary  mode  of  constructing  Utopia  is  by  imparting  a 
little  more  wisdom  and  virtue  to  our  "  airy  burgomasters,"  as 
Milton  calls  the  citizens  of  Plato's  liepublic.  In  a  humbler  way 
we  sometimes  think  how  much  might  be  done  by  a  few  physical 
alterations  of  no  groat  diiliculty,  and  which  may  conceivably  bo 
accomplished  when  Mr.  Darwin's  speculations  have  been  carried  to 
their  legitimate  result.  Take,  for  example,  one  change  which 
frequently  occurs  to  us  as  desirable  at  concerts,  in  tlie  House  of 
Commons,  and  occasionally  oven  in  church.  Human  beings  are 
so  constructed  as  to  bo  able  to  shut  their  eyes ;  and  a  man  sud- 
denly deprived  of  that  power  would  bo  in  danger  of  going  mad. 
But  why  should  not  tho  same  principle  bo  applied  to  ears  and 
noses  What  an  advantage  any  ono  would  onjoy  in  tho  struggle 
for  existence  who  could  at  will  hermetically  close  all  tho  avenues 
by  which  his  sonsos  aro  assailed  and  his  mind  distracted  ?  Tho 
perorations  of  dreary  orators,  the  piano  in  the  next  house,  tho 
strains  of  tho  orgim-grindor  in  tho  sti-oot,  would  beat  in  vaiu 
against  oars  provided  with  n  complolo  natural  defence.  People 
now  close  thoir  eyes  in  order  to  concentrate  their  attention,  espe- 
cially upon  ft  dull  sermon;  but  n  closing  of  tho  ears  would 
bo  obviously  a  more  otfeotual  remedy  against  distraction,  nnd 
would  bo  loss  provocative  of  sleep.    A  man  who  could  at  a 
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moment's  notice  shut  out  all  audible  annoyances  would  carry 
his  study  about  "with  him,  and  bo  able  to  sit  down  to  work 
at  a  moment's  notice  in  the  midst  of  a  crowded  assembly. 
On  the  same  principle,  we  always  euvy  the  hippopotamus  when 
we  see  him  rising  from  the  water  with  his  nostrils  closely  com- 
pressed. The  power  of  smelling  is  undoubtedly  useful,  but  it 
brings  with  it  at  least  as  many  annoyances  as  pleasures.  An 
inhabitant  of  London  is  assailed  by  more  or  less  unsavoury  odours 
during  nine  out  of  ten  of  his  waking  hours,  in  order  that  he  may 
possibly  enjoy  the  scent  of  a  flower  or  the  savoury  forewarning  of 
a  good  dinner  during  the  tenth.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  under  such 
circumstances,  the  power  should  have  become  enfeebled.  To 
a  dog  the  world  doubtless  presents  itself  as  a  collection  of 
delicious  scents,  whilst  the  sights  with  which  they  are  associated 
must  be  quite  a  secondary  consideration.  But  human  beings  are 
disgusted  |by  canine  delicacies ;  and  a  sense  which  has  brought 
so  many  pains  in  proportion  to  its  pleasures  is  a  possession  of 
questionable  advantage.  If  only  we  were  capable  of  shut- 
ting out  the  disagreeable  influences  whilst  laying  ourselves 
open  to  the  delicious  ones,  we  might  cultivate  our  sense  of 
smell  until  it  became  as  exquisite  as  that  of  the  inferior 
animals.  Or,  again,  it  is  obvious  to  remark  upon  the  extreme 
inconveniences  connected  with  the  present  mode  of  supplying 
teeth.  Decay  and  accident  reduce  many  of  us  to  the  condition  of 
edentate  animals  before  we  have  lived  through  half  our  natural 
term.  The  agonies  which  the  race  endures  from  toothache  are 
probably  as  great  on  an  average  as  the  agony  inflicted  on  a  small 
minority  by  bullets  and  bayonets,  and  the  mortality  caused 
amongst  infants  by  the  process  of  cutting  their  first  teeth  is  dis- 
astrously great.  We  are  not,  as  we  fully  admit,  in  a  position  to 
suggest  anj'  better  arrangement  for  masticating  our  food.  Perhaps, 
as  the  intellectual  predominates  more  decidedly  over  the  animal 
nature,  we  shall  ultimately  do  without  teeth  altogether,  as  it  is 
said  that  some  teeth  are  already  apt  to  absent  themselves  from 
modem  jaws.  An  improvement  in  cooking  would  necessarily 
accompany  such  a  change,  and  civilization  would  be  advanced 
in  one  of  its  most  essential  departments.  There  is,  indeed,  some- 
thing rather  disgusting  to  a  philosophical  mind  about  eating  in 
general,  and  perhaps  in  a  more  refined  age  we  shall  be  able  to 
support  ourselves  entirely  by  smoking,  or  by  some  less  gross 
method  of  assimilation.  Meanwhile  it  is  obvious  to  remark 
how  great  an  advantage  is  possessed  by  some  of  the  inferior 
animals.  If,  like  rabbits,  we  had  a  constant  supply  of  teeth  steadily 
growing,  instead  of  having  to  content  ourselves  with  the  niggardly 
allowance  of  two  sets  for  our  whole  life,  we  should  be  free  from 
many  inconveniences.  To  make  one  more  suggestion  of  a  similar 
kind,  is  there  not  something  very  questionable  about  the  present 
distribution  of  the  human  hair  ?  When  our  great-grandfathers, 
the  gorillas,  took  to  rubbing  ofl'  their  natural  garments  from  their 
bodies,  in  obedience,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  to  some  primitive 
laws  of  fashion,  they  were  initiating  a  very  questionable  move- 
ment. The  loss  of  tails  had  occurred  at  an  early  period,  and 
probably  deprived  us  of  an  appendage  which  would  have  been  very 
convenient,  and  capable  of  much  oratorical  expression.  But  why 
should  we  have  parted  with  our  hair?  and,  still  more,  why 
should  we  have  retained  it  in  its  present  arbitrary  positions  ? 
The  naked  skin  of  a  pig  is  disgusting  to  our  taste,  and  why 
not  the  naked  skin  of  a  human  being  ?  At  any  rate  a  beard, 
in  spite  of  accidental  associations,  is  so  palpably  awkward 
in  its  arrangement  that  a  large  part  of  mankind  gets  rid  of  it  by 
artificial  means.  A  whale  finds  a  practical  advantage  in  straining 
its  food  through  a  sieve  inside  its  mouth  ;  but  to  carry  an  external 
network  upon  which  soup  and  other  articles  of  consumption  may 
leave  greasy  deposits  is  surely  a  flat  contradiction  to  all  common 
sense.  A  human  being,  one  would  have  said,  should  have  kept 
his  mouth  clear,  whilst  the  rest  of  him  should  have  been  clothed 
with  a  fine  coat  of  hair,  or,  better  still,  of  feathers,  which  admit 
of  an  infinite  variety  of  gorgeous  colouring.  Tailors'  biUs  would 
have  been  saved ;  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  moulting  would 
probably  have  been  rather  a  disagreeable  process. 

The  mention  of  feathers,  however,  suggests  another  point. 
Immense  advantages  might  have  been  obtained  if  the  leading 
order  of  creation  had  been  developed,  not  out  of  monkeys,  but 
oat  of  birds.  Many  birds  show  an  amount  of  intelligence  equal  to 
that  of  any  of  the  terrestrial  orders ;  and  they  possess  powers  which 
one  would  have  thought  would  have  been  singularly  useful 
in  the  development  of  civilization.  At  the  present  moment  the 
most  important  material  change  to  which  we  can  look  forward  is 
that  which  would  result  from  the  eontrivance  of  some  practicable 
means  of  aerial  travelling.  If  our  remote  ancestors  had  possessed 
that  power  from  the  earliest  ages,  they  would  by  this  time  have 
reached  a  point  of  cultivation  to  which  we  can  only  look  forward 
in  the  dim  distance.  Comparatively  brainless  as  it  is,  a  bird  has 
attained  some  accomplishments  which  reduce  us  to  despair. 
Everybody  can  sympathize  with  Shelley's  description  of  the 
skylark,  whose  inarticulate  music  seems  to  express  a  greater 
fulness  of  joy  than  any  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  weary 
humanity.  Wnat  then  would  be  the  effect  of  giving  to  a  skylark 
the  brain  of  a  Shelley  ?  Should  we  not  have  strains  of  a  poetry 
more  ethereal  than  any  which  has  ever  greeted  human  ears? 
If  indeed  the  question  were  between  wings  and  hands,  it  is 
probable,  as  the  result  seems  to  have  proved,  that  hands  are 
on  the  whole  the  best  of  the  two.  But  why  should  the 
vertebrates  be  condemned  to  possess  only  four  limbs?  The 
conventional  angel  is,  we  believe,  an  impracticable,  though  a  sin- 
gularly beaatifol,  form;  but  erery  yertebia  is  potentially  de- 


velopable into  a  limb;  and,  by  a  few  judicious  arrangements,  it 
might  surely  have  been  possible  to  contrive  a  being  which  should 
combine  the  advantages  of  an  eagle  and  a  man.  I'erhaps,  too,  it 
may  be  worth  asking  whether  Mr.  Darwin's  tidal  animal  did  not 
make  a  mistake  when  it  took  to  the  land  instead  of  the  sea.  A 
race  of  mermen  would  enjoy  many  indisputable  advantages.  They 
would  live  in  a  region  of  comparatively  equable  temperature  ;  the 
comparative  lightness  of  solid  materials  in  water  would  enable 
them  to  raise  structures  incomparably  grander  than  those  which 
we  have  contrived  in  our  thin  atmosphere  ;  and,  instead  of  being 
partitioned  ofl'  into  separate  continents,  they  would  be  able  to  form 
a  cosmopolitan  society  spreading  through  the  whole  world.  Birds 
and  fishes  share  the  advantage  of  this  indiflerence  to  the  barriers 
which  divide  our  petty  societies,  and  have  the  other  indisputable 
advantage  that,  instead  of  being  restricted  to  move  along  a  plane, 
they  naturally  live,  so  to  speak,  in  space  of  three  dimensions. 
Vertical  movement  is  to  them  nearly  as  easy  as  horizontal  move- 
ment to  us. 

A  further  reflection  is  suggested  by  this.  Might  not  the 
habitable  earth  have  been  arranged  in  far  more  convenient  forms  ? 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  shown  how  much  climate  might  be  improved 
by  alteringjthe  distribution,  without  altering  the  proportions,  of  sea 
and  land.  The  speculations  of  philosophical  historians  again  have 
shown  how  great  an  influence  has  been  exercised  upon  civilization 
by  the  distribution  of  territory.  The  existence  of  vast  continents 
has  been  unfavourable  to  the  development  of  the  higher  forms  of 
society.  Suppose  that  they  had  been  all  broken  up  by  inland 
seas  skilfully  arranged,  might  we  not  have  had  many  repeti- 
tions of  Greece  and  Italy  instead  of  wildernesses  of  negroes 
and  Australian  savages  ?  Should  we  not  at  the  present  day 
have  been  further  advanced,  and  moreover  protected  eflectually 
against  that  tendency  to  excessive  centralization  which  is  one 
of  our  modern  dangers  ?  Or  again,  whilst  we  are  in  the  vein 
of  speculating,  might  we  not  find  a  good  deal  to  alter  in  the- 
arrangements  of  the  solar  system,  and  indeed  of  the  universe  ? 
Why  should  not  the  planets  be  within  hail  of  each  other  ?  Why 
should  matter  be  broken  up  into  infinitesimal  atoms  distributed 
through  the  .illimitable  botuids  of  space,  instead  of  being  aggregated 
into  one  stupendous  ball  ?  Why — but  perhaps  our  speculations 
are  a  trifle  chimerical,  and  it  may  be  as  well  to  stop  in  time. 

One  reflection,  indeed,  may  be  added.  Perhaps,  in  space  or 
time,  all  the  conditions  of  which  we  speak  may  be  verified.  New 
forms  of  animal  life  and  even  of  rational  creatures  may  be  de- 
veloped ;  new  arrangements  of  sea  and  laud  will  be  gradually 
brought  about ;  and,  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  suggests  in  one 
of  his  boldest  reveries,  the  planets  will  some  day  fall  into  the 
sun,  the  sun  into  some  other  star,  and  perhaps  the  whole 
material  imiverse  come  together  in  one  tremendous  crash.  This 
consummation,  however,  is  not  likely  to  take  place  just  yet. 
Meanwhile  the  only  use  of  such  speculations,  if  they  Jtiave  any 
use,  is  to  suggest  how  curiously  limited  are  our  notions  of  the 
universe,  and  what  vast  potentialities  may  be  lurking  in  the 
world  around  us,  of  which  we  can  take  very  little  note.  It  never 
strikes  us  with  any  particular  surprise  that  men  should  be  formed 
just  on  that  particular  plan  with  which  we  are  familiar  and  on 
no  other ;  and  yet,  when  one  thinks  of  the  infinite  variety  of 
modes  in  which  matter  might  be  combined,  it  somehow  seems  as 
if  we  ought  to  feel,  if  not  surprise,  yet  a  kind  of  vfonder,  at  the 
special  arrangement  adopted,  or  at  least  at  our  incapacity  for 
conceiving  any  other. 


FELLOWSHIPS  AND  LIBERAL  EDUCATION. 

THERE  is  a  notion  abroad  among  the  general  public,  not  un- 
frequently  encouraged  by  the  unguarded  language  of  persons 
who  ought  to  know  better,  that  college  fellowships  are  a  mere 
superfluous  excrescence,  not  to  say  a  mischievous  encumbrance,  on 
our  present  University  system,  and  that  as  such  they  ought  to  be 
wholly  abolished  at  no  distant  day.  The  impression  which  appears 
to  prevail  in  the  minds  of  most  reformers  who,  on  the  strength  of 
superficial  acquaintance,  take  upon  themselves  to  give  good  advice 
in  this  matter,  is  to  the  following  eflect.  A  college  fellowship  is 
a  money  prize  of  inordinate  value,  in  the  shape  of  an  annuity  of 
indefinite  duration,  given  for  proficiency  in  the  very  studies  for 
which  the  University  degree  ought  alone  to  be  a  sufficient 
encouragement  and  reward.  It  is  a  wasteful  bounty  for  which  no 
one  gets  any  return ;  and  the  funds  now  absorbed  in  this  way  by  a 
certain  number  of  fortunate  individuals  ought  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  payment  of  working  teachers,  so  as  to  give  the  benefit  of  them 
to  the  whole  body  of  students  by  making  the  general  course  of 
University  education  better,  cheaper,  and  more  extensive  than  it 
is  at  present. 

Now  it  may  be  conceded  at  once  that,  notwithstanding  the 
partial  improvements  made  by  the  last  University  Commission, 
the  tenure  of  fellowships  is  still  far  from  being  in  a  wholly  satis- 
factoiy  condition.  No  one  can  be  more  keenly  aware  of  this  than 
the  resident  members  of  some  of  the  leading  colleges,  who  have 
been  giving  their  best  efibrts  to  devise  means  for  reconstituting 
their  several  polities  on  a  right  and  reasonable  footing ;  eSbrts 
which,  however,  are  likely  enough  to  be  superseded  by  the  wisdom 
of  Parliament,  stimulated  perhaps  by  impatient  ignorance  outside 
Parliament,  unless  in  the  course  of  the  next  year  or  two  it  should 
come  to  be  more  generally  perceived  that  in  dealing  with  the  con- 
stitutions of  colleges,  as  well  as  of  States,  it  is  worth  while  to 
undeiataad  them  before  you  demolish  them,  The  popular  view, 
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as  we  fear  we  must  call  it,  of  the  inutility  of  fellowships,  which 
we  believe  we  have  not  unfairly  expressed,  is  such  a  view  as  is 
naturally  taken  by  observers  of  otherwise  competent  intelligence 
who  do  not  give  themselves  any  trouble  to  understand  the  actual 
working  of  somewhat  complex  and  anomalous  arrangements,  find- 
ing it  more  pleasant,  and  indeed  more  effective,  to  be  content  with 
roundly  stated  generalities.  For  our  own  part,  we  do  not  profess 
omniscience  even  within  the  limits  of  English  Universities  ;  and 
the  remarks  we  are  about  to  make  are  to  be  taken  as  applying 
chiefly  to  Cambridge.  Only  when  we  find  that  sweeping  and  in- 
discriminate charges  are  not  borne  out  by  the  facts  in  that  part  of 
the  case  of  which  we  have  some  actual  knowledge,  we  are  led 
to  entertain  a  strong  suspicion  that  they  are  not  likely  to  be  much 
more  correct  in  the  rest. 

So  far,  then,  as  our  knowledge  goes,  these  charges  in  their  usual 
unqualified  form  are  at  least  exaggerated  and  misleading.  It  is 
not  generally  true  that  a  fellowship  is  a  mere  prize  for  University 
studies.  The  college  does  generally  get  some  return  for  it,  even 
if  not  in  the  shape  of  teaching ;  and,  further,  in  a  considerable 
proportion  of  cases  a  fellowship  does  practically  become  a  direct 
payment  for  valuable  work  done  in  University  education. 

In  the  first  place,  the  criticism  is  sometimes  heard  that  the  Uni- 
versity examinations  for  honours  involve  a  danger  of  cramping  the 
course  of  reading  within  too  rigidly  defined  limits,  and  sacrificing  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  to  what  may  be  called  the  ex- 
amination-faculty. The  danger  is  real,  and  it  is  good  to  be  reminded 
of  it  whether  by  friends  or  foes.  And  if  the  state  of  a  man  who 
resides  after  his  degree  in  the  hope  of  a  fellowship  were  merely  a 
continuation  of  his  state  immediately  before  his  degree,  this  would 
no  doubt  be  a  grave  objection  to  the  institution.  But  the  fact  is 
that  fellowships,  so  far  from  aggravating  the  vices  attendant  on 
the  system  of  awarding  University  honours,  act  in  some  ways  as 
a  corrective  of  them.  A  man  who  has  just  taken  a  good  degree 
is  in  possession  of  at  least  some  of  the  chief  instruments  of  a 
liberal  education,  and  has  learnt  to  manipulate  them  with  consider- 
able skill ;  but  it  is  an  exceptional  case  if  at  this  stage  the  actual 
knowledge  he  has  acquired  in  the  use  of  them  bears  anything  like 
a  due  proportion  to  the  technical  training  which  has  hitherto 
occupied  so  much  of  his  time.  Before  he  throws  himself  for  good 
and  all  into  whatever  is  to  be  the  principal  business  of  his 
life,  he  still  wants  an  interval  to  complete  the  furniture  of  his 
mind  by  study  of  a  freer,  larger,  and  more  independent  sort. 
We  do  not  say  that  the  state  of  things  we  describe  is  good  in 
itself,  or  that  it  may  not  be  desirable  and  possible  to  revise  the 
whole  plan  of  University  education  so  as  to  mitigate  it;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  so  long  as  the  general  plan  remains 
what  it  is — and  there  are  very  few  signs  just  now  of  any  change 
either  from  within  or  from  without— men  who  reside  for 
some  little  time  after  their  University  examinations  are  over  are 
decidedly  the  better  for  it.  It  would  be  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  there  is  often  more  fruitful  and  liberal  education  in  the  work 
a  man  does  in  the  year  after  his  degree  than  in  all  he  has  done  in 
the  three  years  before  it.  But  what  is  to  keep  him  at  his  college 
for  that  year  ?  It  is  obvious  that  few  men  can  aiford  to  give  up 
time  to  the  improvement  of  their  minds  for  its  own  sake  at  an 
age  when  there  is  every  temptation  to  make  sure  of  an  early  start 
in  the  race  for  this  world's  goods.  To  most  it  would  be  in  all 
material  respects  a  dead  loss.  Those  who  are  enlightened  enough 
to  need  no  positive  inducement  to  fill  up  the  shortcomings  in 
permanent  value  of  reading  which  took  no  thought  beyond  the 
examination  of  the  morrow  may  be  quite  unable  to  do  so  without 
an  indemnity.  It  is  the  prospect  of  a  fellowship  which  meets  this 
want  by  keeping  on  the  spot  for  a  short  but  valuable  season  the 
men  who  are  most  likely  to  profit  by  it.  It  does  not  matter  so 
very  much  whether  any  special  direction  is  given  to  their  work ; 
the  main  thing  is  that  it  is  done  out  of  harness,  so  to  speak,  and 
without  the  constant  vision  of  a  competitive  scale  of  marks.  But 
the  conditions  of  election,  at  one  coUege  at  least  of  no  mean  rank, 
are  such  as  to  distinctly  favour  a  more  free  development  of 
individual  excellence  than  is  possible  under  the  yoke  of  the  Tripos. 
Thus  a  fellowship  is  something  more  than  a  mere  prize  added 
to  the  honours  of  a  high  degree.  It  is  a  security  for  the  continuance 
of  liberal  studies  which  would  otherwise  be  unprofitable.  Fellow- 
ships are  sometimes  sti^'matized  as  rewards  for  useless  knowledge. 
It  13  just  because  the  higher  branches  of  learning  are  useless — that 
is,  have  no  immediate  money  value  except  to  the  few  who  mean 
to  make  teaching  their  profession — that  they  require  artificial  en- 
couragement. Such  encouragement  is  but  partially  and  inade- 
quately given  by  tbo  general  University  course,  and  the  fellowships 
help  to  supply  it.  It  is  true  that  the  want  ought  not  to  exist,  and 
it  ought  not  to  bo  beyond  the  skill  of  University  reformers  to 
deviie  a  remedy.  But  in  the  meantime  we  do  find,  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  existing  machinery,  this  institution  which 
provides  a  kind  of  compensation,  roughly  and  almost  by  accident, 
if  you  will,  for  certain  glaring  defects ;  there  is  ample  scope  for 
reforming  and  improving  it  in  detail,  and  the  task  of  doinjj;  so  is 
comparatively  simple  ;  but  it  cannot  bo  wholly  abandoned  without 
putting  something  in  its  place  ;  and  if  wo  make  up  our  minds  to 
dispense  with  it,  wo  must  also  bo  prepared  to  remodel  the  wholo 
structure. 

Next,  let  lis  sec  wliother  a  collogo  may  not  doiivo  some  appre- 
ciable benefit  from  evon  ils  noii-reHid(Mit  J'"i'llow8  who  do  no 
specific  work  for  it.  it  is  a  iniMlake  to  supposo  tlint  a  non-resi- 
dent  Fellow  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  but  to  pocket  liis  divi- 
dends. While  he  remuiim  a  nu^nibrir  of  IIks  ccillc(<iato  body  lio  is 
oatitlud  to  taku  au  active  iuluiust  iu  its  all'airs,  and  may  have 


a  voice  in  its  government.  It  is  true  that  there  are  at  present 
no  means  of  enforcing  the  attendance  of  non-residents  at  college 
meetings ;  but  it  is  found,  at  .my  rate  in  the  college  which 
is  chiefly  in  our  mind,  that  non-resident  Fellows  do  for  the 
most  part  attend  college  meetings  pretty  regularly,  and  that 
their  presence  contributes  a  very  useful  element.  They  help  to 
multiply  the  points  of  contact  with  the  outer  world,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  resident  body  from  the  narrowness  and  isolation  of  which 
there  is  always  a  certain  danger.  As  for  the  assumption,  which 
we  have  seen  quietly  made  in  a  leading  article  on  this  subject,  that 
the  business  done  at  college  meetings  is  merely  formal,  we  can 
only  say  that  it  is  wholly  mistaken.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
tenure  of  non-resident  fellowships,  though  in  theory  not  limited  to 
a  fixed  term  of  years,  is  practically  kept  within  bounds  by  the 
terms  on  which  the  fellowships  are  held.  Most  fellowships  are 
held  on  condition  of  remaining  unmarried,  and  many  on  condition  of 
taking  orders  within  a  certain  time.  These  conditions,  though  not 
originally  intended  for  any  such  purpose,  act  in  a  rough  way  to 
prevent  the  stagnation  which  would  ensue  without  them.  They 
work,  however,  imperfectly  and  capriciously,  and  public  opinion 
has  widely  grown  in  favour  of  replacing  them  by  a  short  and  cer- 
tain tenure  in  the  case  of  Fellows  holding  no  college  office. 

In  the  case  of  working  residents  their  operation  is  not  only  less 
convenient  than  it  might  be,  but  in  various  ways  positively  obstruc- 
tive. For  a  working  college  officer  has  to  look  to  his  fellowship  for 
a  considerable  part  of  his  payment.  It  is  true  that  tutors  and  lec- 
turers do  receive  additional  emoluments,  but  no  one  acquainted  with 
the  subject  will  say  that  they  are  on  the  whole  overpaid.  The 
fellowships  held  by  working  college  officers  are  in  fact  utilized  to 
their  full  extent  as  payments  for  work  actually  done.  But  the 
inconvenient  conditions  attached  to  them  have  been  but  very 
partially  relaxed  by  recent  legislation ;  and  men  are  naturally 
unwilling  to  enter  upon  a  profession  hampered  with  such  condi- 
tions. This  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  difficulty,  now 
much  complained  of,  found  in  securing  a  sufficient  proportion  of 
the  rising  generation  of  Fellows  for  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
colleges.  At  present  they  have  very  little  inducement  to  stay. 
Even  those  who  are  disposed  to  make  education  their  profession  can 
generally  do  much  better  as  schoolmasters  than  as  college  lecturers. 

These  defects  might  obviously  be  remedied  without  losing  any  of 
the  good  points  of  the  present  system  or  making  any  violent 
change  in  the  constitution  of  either  colleges  or  Universities.  At 
the  same  time  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  the 
abolition  of  tests  in  the  Universities  has  so  far  reduced  them 
to  the  condition  of  lay  institutions  that  their  function  of  con- 
tributing a  learned  clergy  to  the  Established  Church  should  be 
repudiated.  Clerical  fellowships  may  be  somewhat  difficult  to 
fit  into  an  educational  system ;  but  they  need  not  therefore  be 
pushed  aside  as  an  anomaly  and  an  inconvenience.  They  also 
supply  an  acknowledged  want,  though  of  another  kind.  The 
ordinary  tenure  of  fellowships  apart  from  college  offices  should  be 
limited  to  a  short  fixed  term  of  years.  The  working  residents 
should  be  provided  for  by  emoluments  commensurate  with  their 
work,  and  held  on  such  terms  as  to  induce  them  to  look  on  it  as  a 
permanent  profession.  Perhaps  it  is  of  no  great  importance 
whether  an  extended  tenure  of  their  fellowships  is  conferred  on 
them  by  that  name  or  not;  but  any  provision  which  is  made  must 
have  that  effect  in  substance,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  the  name 
should  be  lost.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  possible  to  frame  a 
reasonable  and  satisfactory  scheme  of  this  kind ;  nevertheless  we 
do  not  suppose  any  such  plan  would  be  likely  to  satisfy  those  who 
contemplate  some  large  and  undefined  project  of  University 
reform  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  existing  constitution  of  the 
English  Universities.  When  any  such  project  takes  a  definite 
shape  it  will  be  time  to  see  whether  it  is  so  good  as  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  abolish  what  we  have  already.  In  the  meanwhile 
it  appears  to  us  that  on  many  points  relating  to  University  educa- 
tion, and  notably  on  this  particular  matter  of  fellowships,  much 
of  the  partial  criticism  now  afloat  is  unfair  and  misconceived. 

Since  the  preceding  observations  were  written  a  memorial  baa 
been  presented  to  Mr.  Gladstone  from  Cambridge  on  this  subject, 
and  is  acknowledged  in  his  reply  to  be  an  "  important  document, 
which  sets  forth  the  views  of  a  large  and  weighty  part  of  the 
residents  of  Cambridge."  The  proposals  of  the  memorial  coincide 
in  substance  with  the  suggestions  we  have  advanced,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  see  that  they  have  been  well  supported,  and  that 
there  is  hope  of  their  receiving  due  attention  iu  any  general  plaa 
that  may  be  brought  forward. 


THE  TIMES  AND  THE  ARTISTS. 
rrillE  Ti7nes  has  just  been  moved  to  address  an  earnest  exhorta- 
JL  tion,  or  rather  remonstrance,  to  the  artists  of  the  day.  It  is  not 
at  all  disposed  to  share  the  gloomy  despondency  of  the  Quarterly 
Iteniciv  as  to  the  present  condition  of  English  art.  The  Quarterly 
holds  that  the  work  of  our  painters  bears  witness  to  our  incapacity 
for  all  elevated  thought,  and  fears  that  "  wo  shall  bo  known  to  suc- 
ceeding generations  as  belonging  to  an  age  in  which  almost  every 
spark  of  the  epic  and  heroic  had  been  quenched  in  the  ^ravo  of  a 
hopeless  materialism."  The  Times,  on  tho  other  hand,  is  satisfied 
that  "  only  an  inveterate  depreciator  of  his  contemporaries  will 
deny  that  there  is  a  steady  iniprovomont  in  tho  general  character 
of  tlio  works  submitted  to  tho  public  judgment."  Wliat 
distresses  tho  Times  in,  not  a  deficiency  of  artistic  power,  but 
Iho  disposition  of  artists  to  waste  their  time,  colouxa,  and  cauvaa 
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either  on  historical  incidents  of  a  remote  period,  or  on  sub- 
jects of  the  day  which  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  ordinary 
newspaper  paragraphs.  "  What,"  it  asks, "  is  the  world  in  which  the 
painters  live  ?  "  Don't  they  read  the  Tunes  ?  don't  they  even  take 
in  a  penny  paper  ?  If  they  do,  there  is  no  trace  of  it  on  the  walls 
of  the  Academy.  For  all  that  appears  there,  "  the  history  of  our 
own  time  might  as  well  never  have  been  written."  What  the 
Times  seems  to  have  expected  to  see  on  the  walls  of  the  Academy 
was  a  reflex  of  its  own  columns,  and  it  is  naturally  shocked  to  find 
that  "  our  artists  live  in  a  world  of  their  own,  a  professional 
fairy-land  " — quite  beyond  the  reach  of  morning  or  even  evening 
papers  —  "  whither  no  sound  of  the  actual,  moving,  heaving 
world  without  can  come,  and  in  which  the  dramas  which  change 
the  face  of  the  Old  World  and  the  New  are  quite  unknown."  For 
a  moment  we  might  fancy  that  the  Times  and  the  Quarterly  are 
at  one,  for  the  former  goes  on  to  declare  that  "  if  Art  " — by  the 
way,  has  it  been  observed  that  the  late  Lord  Lytton  seems  to  have 
made  a  testamentary  disposition  of  all  his  capital  letters  to  the 
Times? — "is  not  to  be  entirely  divorced  from  human  life  in  its 
grandest  and  most  tragic  developments,  the  traditions  of  our 
British  school  must  be  at  fault."  We  doubt,  however,  whether 
the  writer  in  the  Quarterly  would  agree  with  the  writer  in 
the  Times  that  the  Art  of  an  age  should  be  "  correlative  with  its 
public  life,"  and  it  is  possible  that  he  might  not  receive  very  re- 
spectfully the  suggestion  that  the  aid  of  photography  should  be 
sought  in  order  to  illustrate  "  English  national  history." 

The  Times,  it  seems,  has  no  objection  to  "  well-painted  land- 
scapes," or  "clever  illustrations  of  poetry  or  fiction  or  bygone  his- 
tory," or  even  an  "  idyllic  representation  of  English  life."  There  is 
no  harm  in  these  things,  and  they  may  be  tolerated  up  to  a  certain 
point.  But  surely  it  is  deplorable  that  "  the  most  interesting 
incidents  of  a  most  interesting  age  should  pass  away  without  a 
record,"  and  that  the  leading  articles  and  special  correspondence 
of  a  great  journal  should  receive  no  artistic  illustration  on 
the  walls  of  a  fashionable  exhibition  of  pictures.  And  then 
the  Times  goes  on  to  enumerate  some  of  the  subjects  which 
it  would  have  been  glad  to  see  transferred  from  its  columns 
to  canvas — "  armies  by  the  million  in  the  iield,"  "  entire  hosts 
carried  into  captivity,"  "  the  most  beautiful  capital  in  Europe 
doomed  to  the  flames  by  its  own  desperate  defenders,"  "a 
war  of  unprecedented  obstinacy  " — the  writer  has  never  perhaps 
heard  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  or  even  of  the  Crimean  War, 
or  the  Civil  War  in  America — "and  devastation  softened 
by  admirable  displays  of  religious  zeal  and  true  philanthropy." 
All  this  means,  we  suppose,  when  put  into  plain  language, 
the  march  of  the  German  armies,  the  surrender  of  Sedan, 
the  feats  of  the  petroleuses  during  the  Commune,  and  the 
convivial  adventures  of  the  nondescript  people  who  lived  at  ease 
and  wrote  newspaper  correspondence  under  pretence  of  nursing 
the  sick  and  wounded.  Artists  are  also  invited  to  depict  "  the 
social  changes  which  have  transformed  the  Russian  Empire  and  the  \ 
American  Piepublic,"  and  "our  own  busy  political  life,  with 
all  its  noble  and  dignified,  its  grotesque  and  humorous  in-  j 
cidents."  This  seems  to  point,  as  far  as  our  country  is  con- 
cerned, to  pictures  of  the  Irish  Church  Bill  in  Committee  of  the 
whole  House ;  Mr.  Cardwell  explaining  the  details  of  his  Army 
scheme  to  a  sullen  military  audience,  gradually  dropping  off'  into  ' 
peaceful  slumber  under  his  soporific  eloquence ;  Mr.  Whalley  I 
asking  questions  about  the  Pope  and  the  Tichborne  Claimant,  and 
being  called  upon  for  a  song ;  and  those  other  "  grotesque  and 
humorous  incidents  "  which  many  persons  think  have  been  suffi- 
ciently commemorated  in  the  Tlappy  Land.  As  for  the  "  social 
changes  "  of  the  American  Eepublic,  the  shooting  of  Colonel  Fisk 
might  perhaps  furnish  materials  for  a  thrilling  picture,  although 
the  doubts  of  the  citizens  of  Xew  York  as  to  whether  it  would  not 
be  ungrateful  to  hang  the  murderer  would  supply  a  still  more 
suggestive  subject  to  an  artist  capable  of  doing  it  justice.  An 
historical  panorama  of  the  varied  scoundrelism  of  the  Erie  Ring 
would  certainly  possess  a  curious  interest  of  its  own,  but  after  all 
we  are  hardly  disposed  to  join  with  the  Times  in  deploring  that 
these  great  events  should  be  neglected  in  "  the  Art  of  the  period." 

The  only  reason  which  occurs  to  the  Times  why  events  of  the 
day  are  not  eagerly  seized  upon  by  painters  is,  that,  "  there  is  in 
England  a  strong  liking  for  what  is  nice  and  agreeable,"  and  that 
there  might  be  supposed  to  be  a  difficulty  in  treating  the  "  social  j 
changes  "  of  Russia  and  the  United  Slates,  and  our  own  "  busy 
political  life,"  in  this  manner.  The  Times,  however,  has  so  much 
faith  in  the  innate  propriety  and  decorum  of  British  artists,  that 
it  is  quite  confident  they  could  portray  "  the  great  events  of  the 
day  "  in  an  aspect  at  once  truthful  and  picturesque,"  and  at  the 
same  time  nice  and  agreeable.  Indeed  so  unbounded  is  its  con- 
fidence in  this  respect,  that  it  believes  that  even  a  picture  of  the 
Congress  of  Geneva  might  be  made  "  nice  and  agreeable."  The 
Times  is  quite  surprised  that  no  English  artist  has  given  us  the 
Arbitration  of  Geneva,  which,  it  says,  is  "  likely  to  be  memorable 
in  the  world  if  the  principle  of  Arbitration  " —  big  A  of  course — 
"be  generally  adopted  on  the  strength  of  its  example."  We  are 
quite  ready  to  admit  that  it  will  be  memorable,  even  if  the  prin- 
ciple is  not  generally  adopted,  and  perhaps  most  memorable  if  it 
should  turn  out  to  be  an  example  scrupulously  avoided ;  but 
still  we  have  our  doubts  about  its  suitability  for  artistic  treatment. 
The  Times,  we  are  afraid,  when  it  made  this  rash  suggestion,  can 
hardly  have  reflected  on  the  possible  consequences  of  inciting 
English  artists  to  venture  upon  a  representation  of  this  historical 
scene.  It  has  been  authoritatively  stated  that  the  only  object  of 
the  arbitration  was  to  please  the  Americans;  and  the  English 


member  of  the  Tribunal  of  Geneva  has  been  rebuked  by  at  least 
one  member  of  the  English  Government  for  discussing  the  legal 
bearings  of  tho  judgment  lest  his  remarks  should  ruffle  our  very 
sensitive  friends.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  an  English  painter 
might  produce  a  picture  of  the  Congress  which  might  nut  give 
satisfaction  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  all  the 
good  of  the  arbitration  would  thus  be  neutralized.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  English  artist  might  find  some  difficulty  in  doing  justice 
on  canvas  to  Mr.  Caleb  Cushing's  graphic  descriptions  of  tho  great 
event  from  the  American  point  of  view.  Count  Sclopis's  "  large 
stature,  dignified  presence,  high  breeding  of  rank,  but  without 
pretensiveness,"  Mr.  Staempfli's  "piercing  dark  eyes  and  jet 
black  hair,"  and  Viscount  Itajuba's  "fair  complexion  and 
air  of  gentleness  and  amiability,"  might  not  be  beyond 
the  resources  of  art;  but  we  are  afraid  there  is  no  living 
painter  who  could  adequately  portray  Chief  Justice  Cockburn's 
"  tendency  to  declamatory  denunciation  of  adversary  opinion," 
biliousness  of  temper,  prolixity,  disrespect  to  the  Tribunal,  negli- 
gence, disingenuousness,  fault-finding,  imputations  of  bad  motives, 
and  other  peculiarities.  A  painter  might  indeed  endeavour  to  de- 
pict Sir  Alexander  "  disappearing  like  a  criminal  escaping  from 
the  dock,"  but  this  would  not  be  enough  unless  he  also  brought  out 
the  concentrated  malignity  and  turpitude  of  Mr.  Cushing's  pet 
aversion.  On  the  whole,  we  have  some  reason  perhaps  to  be 
thankful  that  the  painters  have  let  the  Congress  of  Geneva  alone, 
and  also  that  they  have  had  the  good  taste  to  avoid  the  agonies 
of  the  battle-field  and  the  lurid  horrors  of  revolutionary  incen- 
diarism. Another  of  the  Timess  suggestions  is  that  India 
offers  a  fine  field  for  the  pointer,  especially  as  he  can  now 
command  the  assistance  of  pliotography.  We  suppose  that  this 
means  that  an  artist  who  has  a  good  collection  ot  photographs  of 
Lidian  scenes  and  figures neednot  trouble  himself  to  visit  the  country, 
and  the  hint  is  certainly  quite  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the 
article.  Nobody  can  doubt  that  India  offers  a  noble  field  to  an 
artist  capable  of  turning  his  opportunities  to  account,  but  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  pictures  in  Zoffimy's  style  are  not  sufficiently 
represented  by  the  woodcuts  in  the  illustrated  papers.  Although 
the  Times  spells  art  with  a  capital  letter,  it  seems  to  take  a  very 
low  view  of  its  aims  and  functions.  Art,  in  its  true  sense,  has  an 
end  of  its  own  apart  from  the  dissemination  of  useful  information 
as  to  foreign  countries  and  the  pictorial  record  of  current  events. 
It  is  natural,  of  course,  that  people  should  like  to  have  pictures  of 
the  battle  of  Sedan,  the  sittings  of  the  Congress  of  Geneva, 
Paris  in  flames,  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  night  of  a 
great  debate,  and  similar  subjects,  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
the  supply  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  demand.  The  Times  has 
only  committed  the  mistake  of  looking  for  it  in  the  wrong  place. 
There  is  no  lack  of  illustrations  of  national  life  taken  hot  and  hot 
while  the  events  are  fresh  in  everybody's  recollection,  and  very 
good  illustrations  they  are  too  in  their  way,  only  they  have  not 
yet  found  their  way  into  the  Academy.  There  are  good  reasons, 
if  the  Times  could  only  understand  them,  why  it  is  not  desirable 
that  art  should  enter  into  competition  with  the  penny-a-liner,  or 
even  try  to  emulate  the  glorious  achievements  of  "  Our  Own 
Correspondent." 

If  anything  could  make  us  hopeless  about  English  art,  it  would 
be  the  prevalence  of  the  sort  of  notions  as  to  the  scope  and  objects 
of  art  which  are  expressed  in  such  an  article  as  this,  and  which 
no  doubt  meet  with  the  approbation  of  many  worthy  people. 
Measuring  English  art,  not  by  its  highest  works,  but  by  the 
majority  of  pictures,  there  has  undoubtedly  been  a  decided  advance 
in  mechanical  skill.  Every  year  there  is  a  larger  number  of 
pictures  of  average  merit  and  commonplace  excellence,  but  the 
decline,  not  only  in  intellectual  purpose,  but  even  in  mere  technical 
aims,  is  almost  equally  conspicuous.  The  blame,  however,  does  not 
rest  so  much  with  artists  as  with  their  patrons.  Even  without 
being  sordidly  mercantile,  an  artist  is  naturally  influenced  by 
the  tastes  and  desires  of  the  people  who  buy  pictures,  and  there  are 
"  pot-boilers  "  of  all  degrees  of  merit.  In  a  generation  of  rich  men 
destitute  of  intellectual  culture  or  artistic  perceptions,  and  given 
over  to  the  indulgence  of  mere  personal  vanity,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  art  should  reflect  the  narrowness  and  triviality  of  its 
most  profitable  customers.  What  the  wealthy  patron  of  art  wants 
is  to  surround  himself  with  portraits  of  himself  and  his  family, 
and  with  other  pictures  that  respond  to  the  narrow  range  of  their 
tastes  and  intelligence.  Hence  it  is  that  wherever  you  turn 
in  the  Exhibition  you  see  the  same  dull  level  of  common- 
place prettiness  and  self-complacent  mediocrity.  Nothing  can  be 
more  poor  and  trivial,  as  well  as  hackneyed,  than  the  majority  of  the 
subjects  chosen  for  delineation.  It  is  a  doubtful  point  whether 
artists  do  well  to  take  their  subjects  from  books ;  but  if  they  will 
go  to  books  for  subjects,  they  might  at  least  be  expected  to  extend 
their  course  of  reading  a  little.  Here  we  have  all  the  familiar 
characters  and  incidents  trotted  out  year  after  year — Lear  and 
Cordelia,  Prince  Arthur  and  Hubert,  the  Lady  of  Shallott,  Lord 
William  and  Lady  Russell,  the  Eve  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
Pepys,  Chattertcm,  Dr.  Johnson  in  Bolt  Court,  and  all  the 
rest  of  our  old  friends.  This  year,  however,  we  are  thnnkful  to 
say  nobody  has  found  the  body  of  Harold,  and  we  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  even  a  single  scene  from  the  Vicar  of  Wnkejielcl. 
The  test  of  a  good  picture  is,  of  course,  that  it  shall  convey  a 
distinct,  definite  idea  worth  carrying  away ;  but  there  are  hardly 
half-a-dozen  pictures  in  the  whole  Academy  that  can  be  said  even 
to  approach  to  satisfying  this  demand,  or  that  indicate  the  faintest 
perception  on  the  part  of  the  artist  that  it  requires  to  be  satisfied. 
It  is  true  that  a  painter,  like  a  poet,  will  never  do  much  who 
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does  not  draw  his  inspiration  from  the  age  in  which  lie  lives,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  he  should  devote  himself,  as  the 
Times  suggests,  to  the  illustration  of  contemporary  history 
with  the  assistance  of  photography.  Almost  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  contemporary  history  is  opposed  to  artistic 
treatment  of  a  high  order,  in  which  the  ideal  must  always 
be  largely  mingled.  An  artist  must  study  humanity  for  himself 
as  it  exists  under  his  eyes ;  but  he  must  also  be  on  his  gaiard  against 
allowing  his  view  to  be  disturbed  or  discoloured  by  the  passions, 
prej  udices,  or  caprices  of  the  hour.  Passing  events  are  too  large  to 
be  brought  within  the  focus  of  true  art ;  and  the  medium  through 
which  they  are  seen  is  almost  necessaril}'  fatal  to  artistic  insight 
and  impartiality.  The  reason  why  battle  pieces  belong  to 
such  a  low  phase  of  art  is  simply  that  the  natural  sugges- 
tiveness  of  the  subject  outruns  the  artist's  efforts,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  most  of  the  incidents  of  current  history. 
There  is  no  reason,  however,  why,  while  leaving  topics  of  the  day 
as  hitherto  to  the  ready  pencils  of  the  illustrated  papers,  artists 
should  not  endeavour  to  rise  to  the  contemplation  of  everyday 
life  in  its  higher  aspects.    There  is  surely  more  to  be  found  in 

This  live,  throbbing  age, 
That  brawls,  cheats,  maddens,  calculates,  aspires, 
And  spends  more  passion,  more  heroic  heat, 
Betwixt  the  mirrors  of  its  drawing-rooms 
Than  Roland  with  his  Knights  at  Koncesvalles, 

"than  the  mere  boudoir  prettinesses  and  nursery  beatitudes  which 
compose  the  stock  of  this  year's  pictures.  There  are  sterner, 
nobler,  more  heroic,  and  more  spiritual  aspects  of  life  which  should 
hardly  be  ignored ;  and  it  is  here  that  we  come  upon  the  most 
serious  deficiency  of  modern  art. 


CITr  CHURCHES. 

THE  old  question  of  the  ecclesiastical  condition  of  the  City  of 
London  with  its  numerous  churches  and  its  diminished 
population  has  again  been  brought  before  Parliament.  A  measure 
bearing  the  vague  and  misleading  title  of  "Union  of  Benefices 
Bill "  struggled  through  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  last  year,  and  then  reached  the  Commons  too  late  to  be 
seriously  entertained.  It  has  during  the  present  Session  been  intro- 
ducedintothe  Lower  House ;  and,  after  havingbeenagain  handled  by 
a  Select  Committee,  is  now  awaiting  the  further  consideration  of 
a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  if  it  escapes  a  direct  opposition 
from  Mr.  Candlish,  apparently  prompted  by  the  belief  that  it  is  a 
measure  calculated  to  be  of  some  practical  benefit  to  the  Church. 
The  Bill  itself  is  in  its  form  one  merely  to  amend  the  existing  Act 
of  i860  as  to  the  procedure  necessary  for  carrying  out  a  foregone 
conclusion,bytransformingaseries  of  separate  Commissions — named 
in  each  case  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  but  always  composed  of  the 
same  men — by  whose  advice  City  livings  are  now  united,  into  a 
single  body,  stiff  for  a  few  years  with  official  dignity  and  Par- 
liamentary recognition,  and  by  doing  away  with  some  preliminary 
sanctions  which  have  hitherto  happily,  or  unhappily,  checked  the 
rapid  working  of  the  measure.  Still  the  introduction  of  this  Bill 
has  virtually  stirred  up  again  the  whole  question  of  the  policy  of 
pulling  down  City  churches  and  of  consolidating  the  benefices. 
No  one  indeed  absolutely  denies  the  lawfulness  or  the  expediency 
of  making  some  reduction  in  their  number ;  but  the  distance 
between  a  grudging  acceptance  of  the  theoretic  case  and  a  strong 
belief  in  its  practical  value  may  involve  the  whole  diflerence 
between  the  pious  desire  of  solemnly  pigeon-holing  the  measure 
and  the  fervid  determination  to  convert  it  into  an  engine  of 
ecclesiastical  revolution.  We  are  satisfied  to  stand  by  and  to 
attempt  to  disentangle  some  of  the  difficulties  of  a  very  per- 
plexed case. 

Prima  facie  eighty-six  parish  churches  were  an  excessive  allow- 
ance for  the  City  before  the  Fire  of  1 666  ;  and  the  fifty-one  to 
■which  they  were  cut  down  in  consequence  of  that  event,  and 
of  which  all  but  a  few  are  still  standing,  may  be  accepted 
a,3  excessive  now.  We  may  also  admit  the  truism  that  if  the 
very  valuable  sites  of  the  superfluous  churches  could  be  turned 
into  money,  a  large  fund  would  be  available  for  new  churches  in 
places  in  which  they  arc  now  sadly  wanted.  If,  then,  there  were 
no  consideration  involved  beyond  the  ratios  of  the  actual  popu- 
lation of  the  City  to  the  sittings  in  those  churches,  and  of  those 
sittings  to  the  number  of  their  occupants  at  eleven  o'clock  every 
Sunday  morning,  we  might  very  .safely  accept  a  scheme  of  sweeping 
demolition,  and  of  a  largo  transaction  in  church  building  else- 
where. But  against  this  merely  arithmetical  view  of  the  matter 
a  host  of  objections,  political,  social,  moral,  sentimental,  practical, 
and  artistic  present  themselves,  which  we  shall  briefly  run  over. 
Wo  need  not  bo  stopped  by  the  primary  objection  to  any 
demolition  at  all  of  a  onco  consecrated  building  as  a  sacrilegious 
act.  (JhurclicH  Iiavo  been  so  often,  and  in  all  lands,  altered, 
removed,  or  altogether  blotted  out,  that  it  is  idle  to  set  up  tho 
feeling  a.s  a  rule  of  action.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  pious  in.stinct,  aild 
one  worthy  of  all  respect,  to  shrink  from  tampering  with  buildings 
devoted  to  sacnnl  uses  for  no  good  n.-ason,  or  for  luerc^ly  a  selli.sli 
one;  and,  so  fur,  the  (JomnuHsioniirs  unclcr  tlio  Hill  will  be  on  a 
stricter  trial  at  the  bur  of  i)iiblic  opinion  tliiui  a  more  Improvement 
Board  would  be.  The  conditions  of  that  compli-x  body  tho  Church 
of  England,  towiiicii  tlieHo  ljuildingsuppcrtain,  give  moro  practical 
roa«f)nH  for  moving  cautiously.  Each  of  tlu-'se  churcliea  has  it.s 
incumbent,  and  it  reprt!S(!ntH  ut  least  one  pariHli,  with  its  compact 
knot  of  parishiuuera,  parish  ollicera,  vestry,  and  that  whole  category 


of  duties,  responsibilities,  privileges,  advantages,  aud  associations, 
social  and  administrative  as  well  as  religious,  which  gather  round 
an  old  English  parish.  Many  of  them  represent  two  or  three  such 
parishes  ;  for  at  the  one  moment  when  a  sweeping  concentration 
would  have  been  possible,  it  was  neglected ;  aud  although  London 
was  rebuilt  after  the  Fire  with  a  diminished  tale  of  churches  and 
a  reduced  list  of  clergy,  the  old  exuberance  of  small  parishes,  with 
their  separate  vestries,  parish  officers,  and  organizations,  was  re- 
tained, and  must,  as  eveu  the  more  moderate  advocates  of  further 
demolition  are  forced  to  admit,  be  still  kept  up,  for  civil  con- 
siderations. 

Tlie  Bill  itself  says  as  much  in  its  title,  of  one  for  the  union 
and  not  for  the  consolidation  of  benefices.  Let  it  pass,  and  let 
St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  and  Bow  Church  fall  under  its  axes  and 
hammers,  the  parishes  which  own  these  names  will  still  exist  in 
the  same  condition  of  invisible  immortality  as  those  of  St.  Anne 
Zachary,  St.  Mary  Moses,  or  St.  Martin  Pomeroy.  This  at  once 
limits  the  question  to  a  series  of  comparatively  narrow  issues ;  for, 
the  old  parochial  divisions  being  still  a  necessity,  the  fate  of  each 
church  aud  of  its  parson  has  in  each  case  to  be  settled  on  its  own 
merits,  on  the  one  side  being  the  value  of  the  church  where  it 
is,  and  of  its  clergyman,  and  on  the  other,  the  good  which  may 
be  got  elsewhere  by  the  money  value  of  the  one  aud  of  the 
other.  It  is  in  fact  the  universal  question  of  squaring  and 
levelling  which  the  bewildered  world  is  now  so  busy  in  codi- 
fying. The  arrangement  is  further  complicated  by  the  City 
parishes  being  of  two  distinct  classes,  corresponding  with  the 
division,  so  generally  forgotten,  of  the  City  itself  into  the  portion 
within  the  walls  (the  City  proper)  and  that  without  (the  old 
Liberties).  In  fact  the  City  itself,  small  as  it  seems  on  any  map  of 
the  capital,  represents  not  only  the  town  but  the  suburbs  of  the 
middle  ages.  As  might  be  supposed,  the  parishes  within  the 
walls  are  very  small,  and  those  without  much  larger.  If  the 
small  parishes  were  unduly  rich,  and  the  populous  ones  of  the 
Liberties  very  poor,  an  admirable  opportunity  would  be  afforded 
for  one  of  those  rough  and  ready  reforms  in  which  Commissioners 
rejoice.  But  unluckily  London  within  the  wails  roughly  represents 
the  area  of  the  Great  Fire,  and  from  this  a  further  result  ensues. 
The  tithe  of  all  the  City  was  regulated  under  an  Act  of 
Henry  VIII.  at  the  high  figure  of  zs.  gd.  in  the  pound,  and  at  this 
it  has  been  commuted  in  the  parishes  which  were  not  burnt. 
But  in  those  which  happen  to  have  been  rebuilt  after  the  Fire,  it 
was  replaced  under  an  Act  of  Charles  II.,  commonly  called  the 
Fire  Act,  by  a  rent-charge,  which  although  augmented  under  an 
Act  of  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  still  represents 
small  stipends.  So  the  big  parishes  are  rich  and  the  little  parishes 
are  poor,  and  the  process  of  chopping  and  changing  is  propor- 
tionately difficult.  During  the  halcyon  days  of  pluralities  and  non- 
residence  no  one  of  course  thought  of  the  grievance,  for  there  was 
probably  no  City  incumbent  who  had  not  some  other  living  else- 
where. 

Now,  however,  the  question  has  presented  itself  under  the 
aspect  not  only  of  this  apparent  plethora  of  church  provision  in 
the  City,  but  of  that  of  very  general  non-residence,  arising  not 
only  from  the  temptation  which  imdoubtedly  exists  for  the 
clergyman  to  live  out  of  the  City,  but  from  the  fact  of  the  great 
augmentation  of  income  which  he  can  derive  from  letting  the 
site  of  the  parsonage  for  commercial  uses ;  and  so  for  about 
twenty  years  the  question  has  been  discussed,  legislated  on, 
re-discussed,  and  re-legislated  about.  The  one  point  on  which  all 
parties  seem  agreed  is  to  get  as  much  of  the  spoil  as  they  can  for 
their  own  particular  use ;  and  here  we  are  confronted  with  the 
impossibility  of  defining  the  order  of  the  different  claims.  A 
parish  is  a  civil  no  less  than  a  religious  institution,  and  the  church 
may  be  said  to  partake  of  the  double  nature  of  the  parish  itself. 
On  the  other  hand,  London,  while  in  one  sense  a  single  town,  is  in 
another  sense  a  province  of  houses.  Even  in  its  ecclesiastical  cha- 
racter it  cannot  claim  unity,  partitioned  as  it  is  between  the  sees  of 
London,  Winchester,  and  liochester.  So  that  after  your  church 
has  been  condemned,  it  will  be  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the 
world  to  decide  what  had  best  be  done  with  it.  The  lay 
parishioner  appeals  to  a  patriotism  which  need  not  bo  despicable 
because  it  operates  witliiu  a  narrow  area;  and  pleads  tliat,  if 
necessity  compels  the  destruction  of  the  church  which,  to  him  at 
least,  WHS  both  useful  and  a  source  of  legitimate  pride,  he  should 
first  be  indenniiiied  by  some  improvement  of  bis  schools,  by 
some  enlargement  of  his  narrow  streets,  and  by  some  alleviation 
of  those  local  burdens  which  exist  for  purposes  akin  to  charity. 
In  much  agreement  with  him,  tho  clergyman  and  tho  City  man 
generally  can  well  point  to  the  separate  and  distinctive  character  of 
the  old  incorporated  City  of  London  as  contrasted  with  the  loosely 
jointed  "  Metropolis,"  aud  claim  thatat  least  tho  wants  of  tho  poorer 
alleys  of  tho  populous  parishes  of  the  "  Jjiberties  " — llolborn, 
Cripplegate,  Shoreiliteli,  Whitechapel —should  bo  thought  of 
before  VVestham,  I'eekham  Kye,  or  llolloway.  Wliy  not,  ho  may 
argue,  re-arrango  the  tJity  parislies  within  the  limits  of  tho  City, 
and  of  llioso  parts  of  tlio  town  wiiich  are  distinctly  purlieus  of  the 
City?  Why  not  find  h  ndsoii  d  rlrc  lor  some  of  the  churches  whoso 
actual  ])astoral  duties  have  shrunk  to  nothing  by  assigning  to  them 
distrii'ts  outlying  indeed,  but  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of 
(Jlicuiisido  or  Corniiillr'  'i'liis  pica  is  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  several  of  tho  VAty  churches,  wliich  upon  the  hard  parochial 
principlo  might  appear  to  have  collapsed,  have  r(>ally  become, 
under  a  more  expansive  system  aiul  in  tho  hands  of  earnest 
clorgymon,  centres  of  church  life.  Among  them  we  need  only 
uumo  St,  Lawrence  Jewry,  so  long  the  post  of  the  recently  created 
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Dean  of  Manchester.  Why  not  also,  remembering  that  non- 
residence  is  the  crying  evil,  provide  that  the  first  lien  on  the 
accruing  fund  should  be  a  convenient  parsonage  bought  or 
built  for  those  incumbents  who  are  left?  Another  class  of 
claimants,  armed  with  antagonistic  demands,  are  the  residuary 
Londoners,  with  their  ecclesiastical  chiefs.  No  doubt  churches 
are  much  wanted  in  the  suburbs,  and  if  a  sum  of  money  should  be 
let  loose  by  the  destruction  of  some  church  in  Laurence  Pouutney 
Li\ne,  it  would  clearly  be  well  disposed  of  in  building  another  church 
at  Camberwell,  Barking,  or  Hammersmith.  But  we  do  not  see 
that  the  church  needs  of  Camberwell,  Barking,  or  Hammersmith 
are  in  themselves  a  reason  why  churches  should  be  pulled  down 
in  Laurence  Pountney  Lane,  except  'on  principles  which  might, 
if  more  generally  applied,  lead  to  rather  troublesome  results.  The 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  showed  its  appreciation  of 
this  reasoning  by  striking  the  nominees  of  the  Bishops  of 
Winchester  and  Rochester  out  of  the  list  of  Commissioners,  while 
permitting  those  prelates  to  have  a  voice  in  the  distribution  of  the 
contingent  spoiL 

We  have  purposely  left  out  of  sight — because  we  fear  that  it 
has  been  hopelessly  shelved  by  the  drift  of  the  question — the  most 
obvious  and  the  least  revolutionary  reform  in  the  condition  of 
the  livings  of  the  City  proper,  which  might  have  been  at  one  time 
possible,  and  to  which  indeed  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury called  attention  in  the  Charge  which  he  gave  as  Bishop  of 
London  in  1858: — 

I  am  aware  that  you  cannot  make  men  learned  by  giving  tbem  leisure  for 
stndy  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  become  learned 
without  it.  Now,  since  the  principal  part  of  the  revenues  of  this  Cathedral 
has  been  appropriated  by  Parliament  to  other  purposes,  we  must  be  con- 
tented if  we  find  anj-where  amongst  us  such  situations  as  may  advaiita- 
geoosly  be  held  by  clergymen  of  studious  habits  without  their  neglecting 
any  direct  calls  of  practical  duty.  We  want  also  situations  in  which  men 
who,  from  advancing  age  or  other  circumstances,  are  not  equal  to  the  toil  of 
an  overwhelming  parish,  may  pass  their  time  more  quietly,  but  not,  there- 
fore, less  usefully  for  the  Church ;  aiding  by  their  advice  and  quiet  example 
when  they  can  no  longer  endure  the  tear  and  wear  of  that  incessant  public 
life  in  which  the  pastor  of  an  overgrown  parish  is  involved.  In  an  age  of 
much  excitement,  amid  the  din  of  perpetual  outward  activity,  we  more  than 
ever  require  to  have  some  quiet  spots.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  our  City 
parishes  in  their  present  state  in  some  degree  at  least  meet  our  wants  in 
these  particulars.  We  are  glad  to  point  amongst  our  City  clergy  to  names 
well  known  for  learning,  and  we  have  quiet  influences  emanating  from  the 
City  which  will  sooner  or  later  be  felt  over  the  whole  diocese  and  the  whole 
Church.  I  would  in  no  wise  do  away  with,  I  would  strive  by  every  means 
to  foster,  this  peculiarity  of  our  present  ecclesiastical  arrangements. 

The  revenues  of  St.  Paul's,  as  the  Archbishop  points  out,  have 
been  otherwise  appropriated.  This  is  equivalent  to  stating  what 
we  have  ever  urged,  that  the  Cathedral  is  the  complement  of  the 
parochial  sj'stem,  and  that  as  cauonries  proper  are  no  longer 
available  in  London,  as  they  might  have  been,  for  the  manifold 
needs  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  that  which  is  really  its  principal 
centre,  these  City  livings,  properly  handled,  might  have  tilled  up 
the  gap,  particularly  as  they  possess  a  virtual  chapter  in  Sion 
College.  A  large  proportion  of  them  are  already  in  the  patronage 
of  those  who  might  have  helped  on  so  good  and  useful  a  work — that 
is,  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  a  judicious 
exchange  of  patronage  might  easily  have  swept  more  in.  Mindful, 
however,  of  the  proverb  touching  spilt  milk,  we  pass  on. 

We  have  reserved  to  the  last  the  architectural  question.  The 
very  completeness  of  the  victory  which  Gothic  has  achieved  as 
the  ecclesiastical  style  should  make  us  more  careful  not  to  sweep 
ruthlessly  away,  nor  yet  to  mutilate,  so  noble  and  elaborate  a  series 
of  examples  of  the  other  great  school  of  constructive  art  applied  to 
sacred  purposes  as  now  exists  in  the  City  churches  by  Wren  and 
his  pupils,  nor  to  thin  that  forest  of  varied  steeples  which  so  grace- 
fully group  themselves  before  the  loiterer  on  London  Bridge.  The 
original  Act  contained  a  not  well  chosen  li.st  of  four  exempted 
churches,  one  of  them  being  excepted  because  London  Stone 
was  embedded  in  its  wall.  A  motion  to  enlarge  this  list  in 
the  present  Bill  so  as  to  include  all  the  really  valuable  churches 
of  the  City  was  lost  in  the  Committee,  and  the  question  as  it 
stands  is  left  to  the  good  sense  of  the  yet  unnamed  Com- 
missioners, subject  to  the  instruction  inserted  at  the  same  time 
in  the  preamble,  "due  regard  being  had  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  churches  of  architectural  and  historical  interest."  The 
difficulty  on  which  was  wrecked  that  which  would  in  itself  have 
been  the  safest  and  most  explicit  procedure,  was  how  to  frame  the 
list  so  as  both  to  include  churches  which  never  ought  to  be  pulled 
down,but  which  are  .still  in  jeopardy,and  also  not  to  seem  indifferent 
to  the  eventual  fate  of  others  which  ought  to  be  equally  sacred,  but 
which  seem  at  present  too  .safe  to  require  artificial  protection.  To 
give  a  few  examples.  No  one  but  a  lunatic  Commissioner  would 
now  propose  to  pull  down  the  stately  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  or 
that  majestic  fragment  of  a  great  Romanesque  minster,  St. 
Bartholomew's,  Smithfield.  What,  on  the  other  hand,  should  we 
do  with  the  historical  .St.  Magnus,  FLsh  Street  Hill,  one  of  Wren's 
choicest  conceptions,  and  the  living  monument  of  that  great 
chapter  of  our  history,  the  Danish  invasions?  This  church  seems 
safe,  but  it  i.s  not  quite  secure.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  cluster 
of  five  nearly  adjacent  churches  in  the  innermost  heart  of  the 
City,  the  demolition  of  any  one  of  which  would  be  a  Vandalism, 
but  each  one  of  which  has  been  repeatedly  menaced.  St. 
Michael's,  Comhill,  with  a  noble  Gothic  tower  by  Wren,  and  a 
body  gorgeously  recast  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  with  Rogers's  finest 
wood  carvings  and  Clayton  and  Bell'.s  most  carefully  painted 
glasa,  stands  very  doao  to  St.  Peter's  in  the  same  street, 


the  traditionary  successor  of  the  oldest  church  in  London, 

with  a  very  picturesque  spire,  and  an  interior  fitted  up  with 
more  than  usual  care  by  Wren  him.self.  The  demolition  of 
either  of  those  churches  would  be  an  act  of  barbarous  stupidity  j 
so  would  be  that  of  Wren's  one  completely  Gothic  church  with  a 
tower  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  St.  Michael's,  St.  Mary  Aldermary, 
now  standing  clear  on  the  line  of  the  new  Queen  Victoria  Street. 
St.  Michael's,  too,  and  St.  Mary  Aldermary,  have  shown  vigorous 
symptoms  of  revived  spiritual  activity ;  so  also  have  the  two  ad- 
jacent churches  of  St.  Edmund  the  King  in  Lombard  Street,  and 
of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  at  the  corner  of  Lombard  and  King 
William  Streets.  The  last-named  church  is  nothing  less  than  an 
historical  monument,  being  recognized  as  the  chcf-d'ccunre  of  Wren's 
greatest  pupil — of  whom  so  few  works  survive — Ilawksmoor.  Yet 
the  General  Post  Oflice  has  long  been  hankering  after  its  site  in 
order  to  extend  a  branch  office.  We  need  not  multiply  our  in- 
stances. The  Committee,  we  think,  might  have  been  more  bold  in 
handling  the  question.  At  all  events,  however,  it  has  shown  by 
its  addition  to  the  preamble  that  it  looked  with  no  favour  upon 
the  Vandalism  which  would  ruthlessly  topple  down  churches  well 
deserving  of  the  reverential  care  of  a  civilized  community  in 
order  to  meet  the  indefinite  claims  of  ill-defined  suburbs.  We  can 
only  trust  that  the  Commissioners,  whoever  they  may  be,  will  lay 
to  heart  this  monitorj'  instruction.  If  they  neglect  it  they  will 
very  certainly  find  their  tenure  of  office  a  troublesome  time. 


COURIERS  FOR  VIENNA. 

MR.  LEVER'S  wandering  hero  in  Ai-thw  O^Lcary  is  magni- 
ficently entertained  by  a  mysterious  stranger  who  displays  a 
marvellous  acquaintance  with  men  and  things,  who  has  an  un- 
paralleled gift  of  tongues,  who  is  as  much  a  connoisseur  in  art  as 
in  cookery,  and  who  serves  him  a  sumptuous  little  supper  on 
wonderfully  chased  plate  in  a  little  salon  hung  with  gems  of  the 
rarest  masters.  In  course  of  conversation  it  comes  out  that  the 
gentleman  who  thus  entertains  Mr.  O'Leary  in  the  Low  Countries 
has  his  cottage  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  as  well,  and  in 
fact  is,  to  all  appearance,  an  eccentric  millionaire.  If  he  is  a 
millionaire,  he  made  his  money  on  the  fjrande  route,  not  as  a 
highwayman,  but  as  a  courier.  Mr.  Lever  may  have  exaggerated. 
It  mav  have  been  seldom  that  gentlemen  who  followed  that  some- 
what harum-scarum  calling  took  advantage  of  their  opportunities  to 
become  capitalists,  or  included  the  art  of  saving  among  their  other 
qualities.  But  there  can  be  no  question  that  those  were  the 
palmy  times  of  the  profession,  and  that  they  are  gone  never  to 
return.  Before  the  days  of  railways,  Bradshaws,  and  Cooks, 
most  of  the  people  who  went  abroad  on  tours  were  really  venturing 
into  strange  countries.  They  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  speech 
of  the  natives ;  there  were  no  interpreters  to  be  found  at  the 
difi'erent  posting-houses,  no  offices  of  information  in  the  hotels, 
no  cosmopolitan  bankers  who  made  it  their  business  to  be  cross- 
examined,  no  waiters  and  porters  professing  polyglot  ac- 
complishments. There  was  no  taking  a  ticket  offhand 
which  franked  you  without  further  trouble  over  a  couple  of 
hundred  leagues.  When  you  posted,  you  pulled  up  every  few 
miles  to  change  horses  and  squabble  with  posting-masters  and 
postilions.  Frontiers  were  far  more  frequent  than  they  are  now 
that  wars  and  revolutions  have  been  obliterating  the  old  land- 
marks everywhere.  Passports  were  demanded  perpetually,  and 
they  involved  you  in  all  manner  of  painful  formalities.  You  were 
always  being  separated  from  your  papers,  and  it  was  no  easy 
matter  recovering  them,  if  you  were  left  to  your  unaided  exertions- 
You  were  constantly  in  the  hands  of  gangs  of  custom-house  officers, 
who  insisted  on  your  carriage  being  turned  inside  out,  even  to  the 
contents  of  the  sword-case,  unless  you  were  prepared  to  come  down 
generously  with  black  mail.  In  short,  unless  you  had  engaged 
some  one  on  whom  you  could  devolve  your  troubles,  anxieties,  and 
responsibilities,  your  tour  from  first  to  last  would  be  a  worry 
as  well  as  a  weariness.  The  chances  were  that  j'ou  were  well  to 
do,  and  that  money  was  of  less  consequence  than  loss  of  time  and 
temper.  So  you  hired  your  courier  and  gave  him  pretty  much 
carta'  hlanche ;  if  you  did  not  give  it  him,  he  was  very  certain  to 
take  it. 

Those,  we  say,  were  the  palmy  days  of  the  courier.  He 
was  hail-feUow-well-raet  with  every  landlord  from  Dover  to  the 
Dardanelles.  He  took  his  party  to  one  house  or  the  other — to 
Dessiu  or  to  Quillac,  to  the  "  Ecu  d'Or"  or  the  "  Cerf  Volant  " — 
as  he  found  the  hosts  consulted  his  comforts  and  considered  his 
commissions.  No  doubt  the  recompense  for  his  recom- 
mendations was  arranged  for  in  the  bill.  His  little  private 
dinner  was  commended  to  the  best  care  of  the  chif ;  and 
wines  of  the  more  esteemed  vintages  were  produced  for  his 
delectation  from  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  cellars. 
What  may  have  passed  between  him  and  the  landlord,  when  it 
came  to  be  a  question  of  settling  the  bill,  was  a  mystery ;  they 
always  withdrew  together  to  the  little  family  sitting-room 
behind  the  bar  and  beyond  the  vidgar  gaze.  But,  whatever  it 
might  be  to  his  master,  that  certainly  was  no  very  evil 
quarter  of  an  hour  for  the  courier,  judging  by  the  jolly  smiling 
face  with  which  he  renppeared  to  swing  himself  up  on  the  vupiriuk 
of  the  travelling  carnage,  whence  he  waved  the  heartiest  of 
farewells  to  the  host  in  exchange  for  the  kiss  of  the  hand.  To  be 
sure  ho  had  always  swallowed  a  flowing  cup  by  waj'  of  parting 
ceremony,  and  the  ample  gourd  that  was  slung  to  his  portly  person 
had  been  replenished  with  Bordeaux  or  Burgundy  of  body  and 
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bouquet.  But  it  is  not  uncharitable  to  suppose  that  his  commissions 
■were  handsome,  and  that  his  pay,  good  as  it  was,  was  the  smaller 
part  of  his  profits.  Then  railways  came  in,  and  couriers  began 
rather  to  go  out.  Theirs  had  been  a  tyranny  which  had  not  always 
been  tempered  with  due  discretion.  Not  unfrequently  they  had 
forgotten  to  combine  the  suavite)-  in  modo  with  the  forliter  in  re. 
They  had  been  in  the  way  of  ostentatiously  parading  themselves 
as  protectors  and  guardians  to  the  injury  of  the  self-respect  of 
their  charges.  It  was  difficult  to  avoid  regarding  them  somewhat  in 
the  light  of  spies.  So  with  the  introduction  of  railways  the  people 
who  had  been  used  to  trust  to  their  leading  strings  began  to  try 
to  totter  along  without  them.  Like  babies,  when  they  get  to 
"  feeling  their  legs,"  tourists  soon  came  to  run  alone.  Having 
once  begun  to  help  themselves,  foreign  innkeepers  began  to 
find  it  to  their  profit  to  help  them.  No  doubt  the  smiling 
host  had  often  cursed  in  his  heart  his  friend  the  courier 
whose  hands  he  squeezed  and  whose  cheeks  he  kissed  with  effusion. 
He  sorely  grudged  to  the  friend  of  his  soul  the  commission  which 
reduced  his  personal  gains  so  materially.  If  he  could  drop  the 
middleman  out  of  the  bargain,  he  could  at  once  undersell  his 
competitors,  and  get  more  out  of  his  customers.  So  he  sent 
his  son  to  study  English.  He  insisted  on  his  waiters  passing 
competitive  examinations  in  languages,  and  although  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  standard  of  their  attainments  was  far  from  a  high  one, 
yet  they  did  pick  up  enough  of  foreign  words  to  be  wonderfully 
comforting  to  strange  visitors.  And  what  with  the  spread  of  the 
English  speech,  and  the  establishment  of  steam  communications 
which  shot  you  rapidly  from  city  to  city,  and  assured  you  a 
speedy  retreat  should  your  situation  abroad  become  trying, 
couriers  began  to  be  dispensed  with.  Newly-married  couples, 
who  used  to  be  among  the  best  patrons  of  the  class,  were  too 
glad  to  escape  from  under  those  Argus  eyes  which  used  to  be 
fixed  linwinkingly  on  their  endearments,  and  made  them  matter  of 
merry  jest  with  the  maid.  Young  men  going  on  the  great  tour, 
the  most  lavish  employers  of  all,  felt  an  ingenuous  shame  in  being 
dry-nursed  over  the  Continent.  The  presence  of  a  body  servant 
who  spoke  and  thought  for  them  smacked  too  much  of  tutors  and 
governors,  and  of  those  days  of  boyhood  which  they  desired  to 
forget.  So  what  with  one  thing,  what  with  another,  couriers 
went  much  out  of  fashion,  except  with  City  millionaires  who 
Bought  to  swell  their  dignity  by  magnifying  their  retinue,  and 
with  ladies  and  invalids  who  had  much  better  reason  for  placing 
themselves  under  the  care  of  Greathearts  in  their  pilgrimage. 

There  seems  every  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  opening 
of  the  Vienna  Exhibition  will  give  at  least  a  temporary  impetus 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  couriers'  guild.  There  has  already  been 
a  rush  of  visitors  to  the  Imperial  city,  and  by-and-by  there  will  no 
doubt  be  greater  crowds  and  tremendous  scramble  and  bustle  both 
in  the  city  and  on  the  roads  that  lead  to  it.  It  will  not  be  a  simple 
question  of  being  shown  to  snug  rooms  by  obsequious  waiters  at 
any  house  which  you  may  honour  by  your  patronage.  It  is  possible 
that,  as  the  season  goes  on,  decent  quarters  anywhere  will  become 
matter  of  negotiation  and  bargain,  and  although  the  sinister 
rumours  of  excessive  charges  may  turn  out  to  be  somewhat  exagge- 
rated, yet  simple  prudence  may  often  counsel  one  to  come  to  some 
understanding  in  advance.  It  is  in  circumstances  like  these  that  the 
courier  becomes  a  real  luxury,  nor  is  he  likely  to  be  a  very  expensive 
one.  He  will  cost  a  good  deal  no  doubt ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  may  save  a  great  deal  even  in  money,  to  say  nothing  of  temper 
and  trouble.  His  experience  and  topographical  knowledge  will 
often  be  invaluable.  He  will  relieve  you  of  the  higgling  which 
an  English  gentleman  hates  above  all  things,  whatever  may  be 
the  sentiments  of  some  managing  English  ladies.  Then  in 
Vienna,  unless  the  head  of  the  lamily  party  means  to  make  him- 
self the  slave  of  his  household,  he  must  provide  himself  with  a 
domestic  familiar  of  some  kind,  while  there  are  many  worthy 
people  whom  the  sense  of  loneliness  and  isolation  on  the  banks  of 
the  distant  Danube  might  render  fretfully  nervous  or  moodily 
despondent.  It  would  make  all  the  difference  between  enjoyment 
and  misery  to  have  some  one  in  charge  who  knows  everytliing  you 
arc  ignorant  of,  who  thinks  for  you,  tends  you,  feeds  you,  and  to  whose 
coat-tails  you  can  cling  in  case  of  necessity.  To  many  veteran  travel- 
lers in  Khineland  and  Switzerland  there  will  bo  a  terrible  sense 
of  the  adventurous  when  they  are  bein-'  carried  so  far  beyond  the 
langc  of  their  ordinary  experiences.  The  heroes  of  the  Niebelung- 
cnlied  never  crossed  the  IJjinubo  stream  with  heavier  anxiety 
as  to  all  that  miglit  possibly  bo  awaiting  them.  Tourists  are  no 
longer  upon  the  homely  Rhino,  flowing  through  its  familiar  vine- 
yards, and  bearing  its  friendly  rafts  past  hotels  swarming  with 
cockneys  towards  peaceful  Holland  and  their  English  home. 
The  Danube  rushes  towards  the  vaguo  unknown,  through  wide 
plains  peopled  by  semi-nomadic  Magyars;  through  forests  tra- 
versed by  the  liall'-arnied  Servian  swineherds ;  past  towns  in 
tho  Principalities  where  bailing  Jews  and  wrecking  their 
dwellings  is  still  the  favourite  pastime  of  tho  people;  past  tumble- 
down citadels  that  fly  tho  Orescent,  and  white  vill(ig(!S  witii 
crumbling  minarets  which  are  possibly  being  devastated  by  the 
mysterious  plague.  It  is  to  be  expected,  loo.  that  all  tlicso  semi- 
barbarous  Slates  and  provinces  will  send  their  representatives  in 
troops  to  the  great  J'),\liibition.  As  you  tread  the  unnaved 
fltreetfl  of  the  innormo.st  city,  or  make  your  way  through  the 
Leopoldstadt  towards  tho  I'niler,  you  will  1)0  swiiggc'red  up 
against  by  linggard,  wild-eyed  Orieutuls,  who  are  w;ilking  aiHenals 
of  deadly  weapons.  Tho  Imperial  police  will  give  but  modcMiilo 
nsHurunco  to  Htrangers  to  whom  (lerman  is  as  one  of  the  dead 
languages;  although  it  may  bo   Bomo  satisfaction  to  boliovo  | 


that  Scotland  Yard  has  sent  delegates  from  its  detective 
force,  and  that  a  half-dozen  or  so  of  native-bred  British 
officers  are  watching  over  the  safety  of  their  countrymen.  When 
a  sense  of  the  strange  is  brooding  oppressively  upon  you, 
there  may  be  unspeakable  comfort  in  the  thought  that  trusty 
Fritz  or  Karl  is  always  gliding  at  your  elbow  like  a  substantial 
shadow. 

Jesting  apart,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  reports  of  the 
Viennese  journals,  a  corporation  of  couriers  has  made  excellent 
arrangements  for  securing  efficient  service  and  protection  to  in- 
tending visitors.  They  seem  to  have  established  a  central  syndi- 
cate, which  doubtless  has  its  agencies  in  this  country,  and  its 
recommendation  should  be  a  material  guarantee  for  character  and 
capacity.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  how  much  of  the  enjoyment  of 
the  journey  depends  on  your  making  a  satisfactory  choice.  Except 
in  its  essentially  temporary  nature,  the  connexion  with  your 
courier  more  nearly  resembles  matrimony  than  any  other  that  we 
can  think  of.  There  should  be  compatibility  of  temper  and  habits ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  good  courier,  like  a  good  wife,  should  pretend  to 
give  in  graciously  on  all  occasions,  should  manage  you  so  j  udiciously 
that  you  are  never  conscious  of  the  pressure  which  directs  your  path. 
There  should  be  absolute  mutual  confidence  ;  that  is  to  say,  you 
should  never  have  a  suspicion  that  you  are  being  deceived,  and 
you  should  remain  in  blissful  ignorance  of  any  injuries  that  may 
be  done  you.  If  it  should  unfortunately  prove  otherwise,  you  are 
fretted  past  endurance  by  the  very  closeness  of  the  ties  that  bind 
you  and  your  travelling  companion  together ;  you  see  your  enemy 
by  your  bed  and  your  board,  he  thrusts  his  finger  into  all  your 
arrangements,  he  makes  his  voice  heard  in  all  your  money  matters, 
and  indeed  he  may  be  said  to  have  mastered  the  strings  of  your 
purse.  Separation  is  in  your  power,  no  doubt;  but  you  cannot 
separate  without  sacrifices,  recrimination,  and  a  good  deal  of 
scandal.  Then,  bad  as  he  was,  and  much  as  you  have  come  to 
dislike  him,  you  are  sure  to  find  that  you  miss  him  and  his  services  if 
he  leaves  you,  and  if  you  try  to  form  another  connexion  in  haste, 
the  chances  are  that  you  do  worse  than  before.  The  moral  of  which 
is,  that  persons  who  propose  to  travel  with  couriers  had  better  make 
their  arrangements  in  time,  and  apply  in  the  quarters  that  offer 
them  substantial  guarantees. 


ASYLUM  MANAGEMENT. 

IT  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  before  very  long  there  will  be  a 
change  of  some  kind  or  other  in  the  local  administration  of 
our  counties.  The  English  Justice  of  the  Peace  is  confessedly  an 
anomalous  being.  Pie  is  a  Government  official  in  so  far  as 
he  has  his  commission  from  the  Crown,  but  the  fact  of  bis 
being  unpaid  of  itself  makes  him  something  wholly  different 
from  the  paid  servants  of  the  Crown  at  home  or  abroad.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fact  that  he  has  his  commission  from  the  Crown 
makes  liim  something  wholly  different  from  those  officers,  at 
home  or  abroad,  whose  authority  springs  from  popular  election. 
He  cannot  stand  according  to  either  the  French  principle  or  the 
Swiss  principle.  Even  in  England  he  stands  by  himself.  Other 
otlicers  of  the  Crown  are  paid  ;  other  unpaid  officers  are  elective. 
All  that  is  to  be  said  for  him  is  that  he  is,  and  that  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  anybody  else  would  do  his  work  better  or  so  well. 
And  that  this  can  be  said  for  him  is,  in  our  land  of  precedent, 
a  good  deal.  An  anomalous  institution  is  in  England  not  likely 
to  be  upset  simply  because  it  is  anomalous.  Still,  if  an  institution 
which  is  confessedly  anomalous  is  attacked  on  other  grounds  hy  any 
powerful  class,  the  fact  that  it  is  anomalous  greatly  strengthens 
the  hands  of  those  who  attack  it.  The  county  magistracy, 
anomalous  as  it  is  in  theory,  might  safely  go  on  discharging  its 
duties  both  judicial  and  administrative,  if  nobody  found  any- 
thing to  say  against  it  except  that  it  is  anomalous.  But  in  several 
counties  the  ratepayers  profess  to  have  found  out  that  the  magis- 
trates are  not  only  anomalous  but  something  much  worse,  namely 
extravagant.  The  charge  in  most  cases  arises  from  sheer  miscon- 
ception ;  but  the  practically  important  thing  is  that  the  charge 
has  been  brought.  In  the  case  of  men  who  vote  away  tho  money 
of  other  men  to  whom  they  are  in  no  way  responsible,  a  suspicion, 
even  an  unjust  suspicion,  is  almost  as  bad  as  a  conviction.  Men 
cannot  in  reason  bo  asked  to  submit  to  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation any  longer  than  they  choose  to  submit  to  it.  It  is 
probable  then  that  the  present  form  of  county  administration  will 
have,  at  some  not  very  distant  day,  to  give  way  to  the  elective 
board  in  some  shape  or  other.  It  is  hardly  a  question  whether 
the  change  will  be  for  tho  belter  or  for  tho  worse.  When  those 
who  aro  affected  by  an  anomalous  institution  say  that  it  is  not 
only  an  anomaly  but  a  practical  grievance,  the  anomaly  cannot 
stand. 

We  have  before  now  had  to  .speak  our  mind  about  the  local  govern- 
ment of  counties,  and  we  shall  no  doubt  have  to  do  so  again 
more  than  onco  before  the  matter  is  finally  settled.  Some  settle- 
ment must  be  made  .some  time,  but  tho  chances  of  a  really  good 
seltlonunit  will  bo  seriously  endangered  if  tho  subject  of  local 
government  bo  taken  up  as  an  electioneering  question  for  political 
parties  to  outbid  one  another  about.  Tho  veto  of  tho  farmers  is 
already  so  powerful,  tho  Ballot  is  likely  to  make  it  so  much  more 
pow(^rful,  that  there  is  tho  greatest  possible  temptation  for  all 
parlies  to  bid  for  their  .'jupport.  It  is  certainly  not  an  agreeable 
aspect  of  hunuin  nature  to  hear  magistrates,  e.sjiecially  Conserva- 
tive nnigistratea,  disparaging  their  own  order  and  flattering  tho 
prejudices  of  the  farmers,  with  a  view  to  an  expected  election. 
Tlio  advanced  Liberal  is  aoniotimes  less  zealous  for  change 
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on  this  head  than  his  Conservative  neiqlibour.  He  has  been 
known  to  argue  that  democracy  is  the  right  thin;)^  wliere  it  is  to 
be  had,  hut  that,  where  democracy  is  not  to  be  had,  there  is 
nothing  gained  by  pulling  down  a  better  oligarchy  to  set  up  a 
worse,  it  is  quite  certain  that,  as  regards  the  efficiency  of  public 
administration,  above  all  as  regards  the  welfare  of  the  classes 
below  both,  it  would  be  no  improvement  to  exchange  a  government 
of  squires  for  a  government  of  farmers.  Some  malicious  tongues 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  farmer  is  produced  by 
keeping  the  bad  side  of  the  squire  and  leaving  out  the  good. 
However  this  may  he,  it  is  certain  that  the  tendency  of  the  farmer 
is  to  take  a  breeches-pocket  view  of  everything,  to  grudge  every 
penny  that  is  spent,  to  delight  in  the  false  economy  which  makes 
some  petty  saving  at  the  cost  of  really  efficient  and  liberal 
administration.  It  is  said  that  some  Poor-law  Guardians  believe 
that  their  title  means  that  their  duty  is,  not  to  be  Guardians  of 
the  poor,  but  to  be  Guardians  of  the  parish  purse  against  the  poor. 
It  is  certain  that  it  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  make  a 
body  of  farmers  understand  that  an  incompetent  officer  is  far 
dearer  at  a  low  salary  than  a  competent  officer  is  at  a  high  salary. 

There  is  one  branch  of  local  administration  above  all  which  it 
will  never  do  to  hand  over  to  bodies  at  all  like  the  present  Boards 
of  Guardians.  These  are  the  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylums.  Of  the 
two  it  would  be  far  better  to  centralize  them,  to  place  them,  at 
the  risk  of  any  number  of  outcries,  under  purely  Government 
management  of  some  kind.  We  are  far  from  wishing  for  any  such 
change.  All  that  we  can  say  is  that,  of  two  possible  changes,  this 
would  be  the  lesser  evil.  The  management  of  the  Asylums  at 
present  is  somewhat  peculiar.  A  Committee  of  Visiting  Magis- 
trates is  appointed  yearly  by  Quarter  Sessions ;  but,  when  once 
appointed,  they  are,  for  most  purposes,  independent  of  the  Court. 
They  have  on  great  occasions  to  come  to  the  Court  for  money ; 
but  in  ordinary  life  they  have  more  to  do  with  the  Commissioners 
in  Lunacy.  That  is,  when  they  have  to  lay  out  money  beyond  the 
income  of  the  Asylum  itself,  they  have  to  come  to  Quarter 
Sessions  for  it,  while  they  have  not  to  come,  like  other  Com- 
mittees, for  the  confirmation  of  their  ordinary  acts.  The  local 
public  at  large  therefore  hears  of  them  only  as  spenders  of  money 
and  has  very  little  notion  of  what  the  real  work  of  the  Asylum 
is.  In  more  counties  than  one  an  outcry  is  raised  against  the 
extravagance  of  the  Asylum  Visitors,  which  for  the  most  part 
simply  proves  the  ignorance  of  those  who  raise  it.  We  allow 
that  the  ignorance  itself  is  often  not  their  fault,  but  to  raise  a 
disturbance  about  matters  of  which  they  are  even  innocently 
ignorant  is  certainly  a  grave  fault.  That  the  general  public 
should  know  little  of  the  details  of  Asylum  management  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  form  of  management  which  the 
law  has  decreed  for  Asylums.  Therefore  Boards  of  Guardians 
and  the  like  would  be  better  employed  in  attending  to  their 
own  duties  than  in  censuring  men  who  are  doing  their  own 
duties  also,  though  in  a  sphere  which  is  necessarily  less  open 
to  the  public  eye.  But  it  is  much  worse  when  a  future  candi- 
date or  his  zealous  supporters  join  in  the  outcry  with  a  view 
to  the  nezt  election,  or  when  a  nobleman  bent  on  a  popular 
harangue  thinks  that  his  n')bility  exempts  him  from  any  need  to 
get  up  the  subject  on  which  he  is  speaking.  The  cry  of  ex- 
travagance is  of  all  cries  the  easiest  to  raise,  unless  possibly  the 
cry  of  Popery.  And  people  raise  it  as  if  magistrates,  and  espe- 
cially Visitors  of  Asylums,  had  some  interest  in  extravagance. 
From  the  way  in  which  malcontent  Guardians  and  the  like  are  apt 
to  talk,  one  would  think  that  the  rates  went  into  the  magistrates' 
pockets,  instead  of  .  the  magistrates  having  to  pay  them  like  other 
people.  In  matters  of  expense  the  interest  of  the  magistrates  is 
exactly  the  same  as  the  interest  of  the  ratepayers,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  magistrates  are  themselves  ratepayers.  Any  one 
who  knows  anything  of  the  working  of  Quarter  Sessions  must 
know  that  hardly  a  penny  can  be  spent  without  some  zealous 
economist  rising  to  object  to  spending  it.  Extravagance  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  fault  of  a  body  of  men  who,  if  they  vote  away 
other  people's  money,  vote  away  their  own  also.  But  it  is  possible 
that  expenses  which  seem  necessary  to  those  who  understand  the 
matter  in  hand  may  sometimes  seem  extravagant  to  those  who 
know  nothing  about  it. 

One  point  at  which  the  class  represented  by  the  elected 
Guardians  are  apt  to  grumble  is  the  salary  paid  to  the  Medical 
Superintendents  of  the  Asylums.  A  retiring  Superintendent  gets  a 
pension,  or  the  actual  Superintendent  gets  an  increase  of  salary,  and 
the  voices  of  the  discontented  are  loud  against  the  waste  of  the 
public  money.  It  is  in  vain  to  tell  them  what  a  post  that  of  the 
Superintendent  of  an  Asylum  really  is,  to  tell  them  of  the  rare 
union  of  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  which  it  calls  for,  the 
scientific  skill,  the  tact,  the  temper,  the  thorough  zeal  for  his 
work  without  which  the  work  cannot  be  done — qualities  which 
are  cheaply  purchased  indeed  at  500/.  or  tool,  a  year.  It  is  in 
vain  to  tell  them  of  the  wearing  and  distressing  nature  of  his 
duties,  of  the  epec-ial  need  that  his  work  should  have  occasional 
breaks,  and  that  it  should  not — for  fear  of  his  own  mind  giving 
way — be  kept  on  for  any  very  great  number  of  years  together. 
It  ia  in  vain  to  point  out  that  for  this  very  purpose  an  Act  of 
Parliament  was  passed  allowing  pensions  to  be  granted  to 
officers  of  Asylums  after  a  shorter  term  of  service  than 
formerly;  to  show  perhaps  that  the  pension  complained  of 
might,  by  the  terms  of  the  Act,  have  been  much  higher  in 
amount  and  might  have  been  granted  several  years  sooner.  It 
is  in  vain  to  tell  them  how  cheaply  the  services  of  a  really 
good  Superintendent  are  bought  at  the  highest  salary  which  any 


Superintendent  receives — to  explain  the  constant,  discriminating, 
and  delicate  treatment  wliich  is  needed  by  patients  under  the 
various  forms  of  disease;  how  many  little  ielinuni<iits  which 
to  the  vulgar  eye  might  seem  luxuries  .'ire  really  parts  of  the 
medical  treatment ;  how  the  pictures,  the  band,  the  theatre,  the 
chapel  with  its  fabric  and  services  at  least  up  to  the  standard 
of  a  well-ordered  village  church,  all  liave  their  direct  share  in 
doing  the  work  which  the  Asylum  has  to  do  ;  how  gn-at  a  power 
of  organization  as  well  as  of  scientific  skill  is  iieedetl  in  tlie  man 
who  has  to  look  to  all  these  things  and  to  manage  a  large  staff  of 
inferior  officers.  All  this  goes  for  nothing  with  men  whoso  one  ciy 
is  that  the  thing  might  be  done  cheaper.  So  it  doubtless  might, 
if  all  that  is  needed  were,  after  the  good  old  fasliion,  to  chain  and 
beat  our  lunatics,  to  sliut  them  up  in  cold  and  darkness  and  naked- 
ness. The  Guardians  could  doubtless  get  that  done  for  a  much 
smaller  sum.  Or  they  might  doubtless  even  get  the  parish  doctor, 
for  a  much  smaller  increase  of  his  pay,  to  look  in  at  the  Asylum 
every  day  as  he  looks  in  at  tlie  workhouse.  Or  something  might 
be  saved  by  cutting  down  Asylum  diet  to  the  standard  of  work- 
house diet,  the  diiference  between  which  two  standards  is  shown 
by  the  simplest  of  tests ;  patients  removed  from  the  Asylum  to 
the  workliouse  always  lose  in  weight,  while  patients  removed  from 
the  wor](house  to  the  Asylum  always  gain.  And  there  is  one 
way  perhaps  better  than  any  of  these  for  lessening  Asylum 
charges,  and  for  taking  away  the  need  for  eidarged  Asylupi 
buildings — a  way  which  many  a  grumbling  Guardian  has  in  his 
own  hands.  No  one  cause  sends  so  many  patients  to  the  Asylum 
as  drunkenness ;  every  Guardian  who  pays  finy  part  of  his 
labourers'  wages  in  drink  instead  of  in  moiiey  is  directly  helping 
to  increase  the  number  of  Asylum  patients,  and  thereby  to 
increase  the  amount  of  Asylum  charges  and  the  size  of  Asylum 
buildings. 

The  upshot  of  .ill  this  is  that,  whatever  changes  may  be  coming 
in  the  form  of  the  local  government  of  our  counties,  the  Lunatic 
Asylums  at  all  events  must  not  be  handed  over  to  bodies  whose 
spirit  and  temper  are  at  all  like  that  of  our  present  Boards  of 
Guardians.  They  cannot  be  managed  under  the  influence  of  that 
hard  grudging  spirit  which  forces  everj'  penny,  either  for  the 
proper  welfare  of  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  or  for  the  fair 
pay  of  its  officers,  to  be  absolutely  wrung  out  of  it.  The  way  iu 
which  the  Guardians  manage  the  workhouses,  the  way  in  which 
their  complaints  show  that  they  wish  to  manage  the  Asylums,  is 
proof  enough  that  they  must  never  be  allowed  to  have  them  in 
their  hands.  Under  their  care  the  proper  medical  treatment  could 
never  be  carried  out.  No  medical  man  of  the  class  which  alone 
is  fit  for  the  delicate  work  of  Superintendent  of  an  Asylum  would 
either  take  such  pay  as  they  would  offer  him,  or  would  submit 
to  such  interference  as  theirs.  Whatever  happens,  our  Lunatic 
Asylums  must  not  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  men  less  liberal  of 
money,  less  able  to  understand  the  position  and  feelings  of  an  able 
scientific  man,  than  they  are  now.  Local  management  is  no  doubt 
best  when  fit  local  management  can  be  had,  but  if  the  only  form 
of  local  management  that  is  to  be  had  is  such  local  management 
as  is  likely  to  be  given  us  by  Boards  of  Guardians  or  bodies  at 
all  like  them,  the  care  of  our  Asylums  had  better  become  a  direct 
branch  of  the  business  of  the  central  Government. 


THE  GROCERS  AGAIX. 

W E  gather  from  some  communications  which  have  been 
published  in  the  Grocer  that  the  retail  members  of  that 
trade  are  just  at  present  by  no  means  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind. 
Even  the  reduction  of  the  sugar  duty  does  not  cheer  their  drooping 
spirits.  It  would  seem  that  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
all  the  world  is  in  a  conspiracy  against  them.  The  public  is  very 
hard  upon  them  on  one  side,  and  the  wholesale  houses  are  very 
hard  upon  them  on  the  other,  and  then  there  is  the  new  Adultera- 
tion Act  to  fill  up  their  cup.  The  Adulteration  Act  is  the  newest 
grievance,  and  lor  the  moment  it  produces  the  loudest  outcry. 
The  grocers  think  it  very  cruel  that  they  should  be  required,  under 
criminal  penalties,  to  vouch  for  the  purity  of  the  articles  which 
they  offer  for  sale.  They  assert,  of  course,  that  no  adulteration 
ever  takes  place  after  the  goods  arrive  <at  their  shops,  but  then  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  be  sure  that  adulteration  has  not  been 
previously  practised.  They  do  not  manufacture  or  import  the 
goods  themselves ;  thej'  purchase  them  from  the  wholesale  houses, 
and  they  have  to  trust  to  those  houses  to  give  them  an  honest 
return  for  their  money.  To  the  mind  of  the  retail  grocer  nothing 
can  be  simpler  or  more  obvious  than  that  the  wholesale  dealers 
should  alone  be  held  responsible  for  the  purity  of  the  wares  sold 
in  shops.  It  is  conceivalale,  however,  that  the  wholesale  dealers 
might  have  something  to  say  in  opposition  to  this  proposal.  They 
would  naturally  object  to  be  made  responsible  for  the  character  of 
goods  which  had  passed  beyond  their  control.  In  man}'  cases  they 
are  only  importers,  not  manufacturers ;  and  they,  too,  are  liable  to 
have  bad  goods  passed  oil  upon  them  when  they  go  into  the  market. 
If  the  retail  people  had  their  way,  the  wholesale  houses  might  find 
themselves  called  upon  to  answer,  not  only  for  the  quality  of  the 
goods  as  they  sold  them,  but  for  the  quality  of  the  goods  after  they 
had  gone  into  the  hands  of  other  persons.  An  impartial  public  will 
be  disposed  to  believe  that  adulteration  is  practised  sometimes  by 
the  wholesale  dealers,  sometimes  by  the  shopkeepers,  and  some- 
times by  both  in  succession.  The  only  way  iu  which  adulteration 
can  be  effectually  checked  is  to  come  down  on  the  person  in 
whose  possession  the  adulterated  goods  happen  to  be  found.    It  is 
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true  that  he  may  be  the  innocent  victim  of  an  imposition,  but  he 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  proving  this,  if  he  can,  before  he  is 
convicted. 

If  the  shopkeepers  will  only  exert  themselves  to  expose  the 
frauds  of  wholesale  dealers,  and  to  bring  the  oftenders  to  justice, 
the  public  will  be  very  grateful  to  them ;  but  we  are  afraid  the 
public  can  hardly  afford  to  relieve  the  shopkeepers  from  all  re- 
sponsibility in  the  matter.  It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  a 
man  who  sets  up  as  a  grocer  should  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
articles  he  undertakes  to  supply,  and  should  be  able  to  discrimi- 
nate between  genuine  and  spurious  commodities.  If  he  cannot 
trust  his  own  j  udgment  in  every  case,  a  small  fee  to  an  analytical 
chemist  will  enable  him  to  submit  the  doubtful  goods  to  an 
authoritative  test.  It  is  much  easier  for  a  shopkeeper  to  test  his 
goods  in  bulk  than  for  every  customer  to  test  them  in  small 
quantities ;  and  the  practical  advantage  of  the  law  as  it  stands  is 
that  it  puts  a  certain  amount  of  pressure  on  the  shopkeeper  to 
take  precautions  on  this  point  which  he  would  be  very  apt  to 
neglect  if  he  were  allowed  to  transfer  all  his  responsibility  as 
a  matter  of  course  to  the  wholesale  houses.  "Whether  goods 
in  the  Custom  House  and  in  bonded  warehouses  should  not  be 
subjected  to  a  regular  system  of  inspection  is  a  question 
which  certainly  deserves  consideration.  The  retailers  are  of 
course  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  every  protection  against  the 
trickery  of  wholesale  dealers  which  can  be  reasonably  extended  to 
them,  both  for  their  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the  public ; 
and  adulteration,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Bright's  famous  dictum, 
is  really  such  an  abominable  kind  of  robbery  that  no  eftbrt 
should  be  spared  to  track  it  down  and  punish  it.  The  Reports 
which  were  laid  on  Tuesday  before  the  City  Commission  of 
Sewers  contain  some  rather  startling  disclosures  on  this  sub- 
ject. Dr.  Letheby,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  City, 
lately  heard  that  a  thousand  boxes  of  adulterated  green  tea  were 
being  offered  for  public  sale,  but  the  tea  was  all  sold  before  he 
could  interfere.  Samples,  however,  had  been  taken  and  the 
names  of  the  purchasers  obtained.  He  found  that  the  samples 
contained  from  forty  to  forty-three  per  cent,  of  iron  filings  and 
nineteen  per  cent,  of  silica  in  the  form  of  fine  sand,  which  had 
been  mixed  with  the  leaves  before  curling  evidently  with  a  view 
to  increase  their  weight  and  bulk.  After  the  leaves  were  curled 
they  were  covered  with  green  pigment,  and  when  infused  in  boil- 
ing water  they  produced  "  a  very  turbid  solution,  offensive  to  the 
smell  and  nauseous  to  the  taste."  In  another  instance  Dr.  Letheby 
was  privately  warned  that  a  large  quantitj^  of  unsound  tea  was 
being  hawked  about  in  the  City,  and  on  inquirj'  he  found  that  it 
was  salvage  from  a  wreck.  The  tea,  after  having  been  well  soaked 
in  salt  water,  was  dried  and  otherwise  manipulated  in  order  to 
give  it  a  decent  appearance,  and  was  then  packed  in  old  tea-chests 
and  stored  in  a  bonded  warehouse.  All  the  samples  were  com- 
posed of  "  exhausted  and  putrid  leaves,  and  were  utterly  unfit  for 
human  consumption."  In  a  joint  Report  the  Medical  Officer  and 
the  Solicitor  of  the  Commission  have  pointed  out  the  difficulties  of 
dealing  with  articles  unfit  for  food  in  bonded  warehouses,  owing 
to  the  want  of  definite,  speedy,  and  certain  information  of  the  ex- 
istence of  such  articles,  and  of  power  to  enter  the  warehouses  for 
the  purposes  of  examination  and  analysis.  They  suggest  that  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  or  Nuisance  Inspector  should  be  enabled 
to  inspect  goods  in  bonded  warehouses,  and,  in  the  event  of  their 
being  found  to  be  unsound  or  impure,  to  obtain  an  order  from  the 
justices  for  their  seizure  and  condemnation,  or  at  least  for  their 
being  held  in  custody  until  fully  examined. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  London  last  week  at  which  a  number  of 
grocers  exchanged  views  as  to  the  present  state  of  the  trade.  We 
cannot  say  that  the  speeches  which  were  delivered  convey  the 
impression  that  the  grocers  have  as  yet  arrived  at  a  very  correct 
appreciation  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  have  to  do  busi- 
ness, or  of  the  proper  course  for  them  to  pursue.  But  on  one  point 
at  least  they  have  come  to  a  sound  conclusion,  and  that  is  as  to 
the  advantage  of  co-operation  among  themselves.  The  shop- 
keepers seem  to  be  becoming  resigned  to  the  existence  of  Co- 
operative Stores  as  an  inevitable  evil,  and  the  only  question  now 
is  how  to  compete  with  them  to  the  best  advantage.  "A  hair  of 
the  dog  that  bit  you"  is  an  old  prescription  to  which  the  grocers 
appear  to  have  turned  in  their  despair.  They  have  resolved 
to  meet  co-operation  by  co-operation,  but  it  is  still  uncertain 
what  form  their  co-oporntion  is  lo  assume.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, the  retailers  endeavoured  to  frighten  the  wholesale  houses 
into  refusing  to  do  business  with  the  Co-operative  Stores,  and  in 
eomo  instances  they  succeeded.  The  only  result,  liowevcr,  was 
that,  when  one  firm  threw  up  a  contract  under  pressure  of  this 
kind,  there  were  others  eager  to  obtain  it,  and  the  Stores  have 
never  found  the  slightest  dilliculty  in  procuring  whatever  goods 
they  required  at  wholesale  prices.  The  Stores  givo  largo  orders 
and  pay  casli  down,  and  these  aro  toniptatioiis  wliich  few  tradc^rs 
arc  able  to  resist,  'f'lie  retail  people  are  at  last  convinced  of  the 
hopelessness  of  attempting  to  prevent  the  Stores  from  obtaining 
wholesale  siipplioH,  and  have  determined  to  apply  whatever 
pressure  tliey  can  bring  to  bear  on  the  wholesale  dealers  in 
order  to  obtain  better  bargains  for  tliemselv(NS.  An  Association 
lias  been  projected  for  tlie  purpose  of  Huiijilying  grocers,  oilmen, 
shipownerH,  &.c.,  with  goods  at  n  snnill  jierceiiUige  on  cost,  "  to 
enable  tbcni  to  meet  the  coin])i'tiiion  of  (Jo-opcu-ativo  Societies." 
Th(;ro  is  no  reason  to  doubt  tliat  an  establishinent  of  this  kind,  if 
judiciously  managed,  might  prov<^  highly  beiiclicial  to  the  grocers. 
iiy  uniting  in  lliis  way,  lliey  would  enjoy  tlie  iidvinitiige  of  nuiliing 
wliolesalo  purchases  on   a  large   scale,   and   of  putting  into 


their  own  pockets  a  share  at  least  of  the  profits  which 
at  present  go  to  enrich  the  wholesale  dealers.  Indeed,  even  with- 
out forming  a  large  association,  grocers  might,  by  combining 
together  in  small  groups,  often  effect  advantageous  purchases. 
They  would  do  well  to  remember,  however,  that  the  success  of 
the  Co-operative  Stores  is  entirely  due  to  their  strict  adherence 
to  cash  transactions  both  in  buying  and  selling ;  and  it  is  hope- 
less for  the  grocers  to  attempt  to  compete  with  them  on  equal 
terms  unless  they  are  prepared  to  act  on  similai"  principles.  We 
observe  in  the  prospectus  of  the  proposed  Grocers'  Supply  Associa- 
tion that  it  is  intended  to  allow  members  to  obtain  goods  on 
credit  to  the  amount  of  i  ool.  worth  a  year  for  each  share  held ; 
and  here  we  have  at  the  outset  a  departure  from  the  ready  money 
system.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  in  one  way  or  another 
credit  must  be  paid  for,  and  shopkeepers  who  trade  on  borrowed 
capital  are  necessarily  weighted  in  the  race  as  compared  with  those 
who  pay  for  everything  in  cash.  One  of  the  speakers  at  the 
meeting  at  which  this  project  of  co-operation  was  discussed  urged 
that  wholesale  houses  should  be  "  utterly  done  away  with,"  for- 
getting apparently  that  the  new  association  would  be  only  a 
wholesale  house  managed  by  a  company.  Another  grocer,  in  the 
course  of  what  is  described  as  "  a  vigorous  speech,"  thought  that 
his  fellow-traders  suffered  from  being  "  too  nervous."  His  advice 
was  to  "put  ^d.  a  pound  on  moist  and  id.  on  lump  sugar,  and 
don't  be  nervous."  Some  indignation  was  expressed  at  the 
candid  admission  of  the  chairman  and  other  speakers  that  the 
retail  dealers  were  suffering  from  the  competition  of  the  Stores. 
One  gentleman  said  he  thought  it  was  "showing  a  flag  of  weakness 
before  the  public  to  come  before  them  with  such  associations  a.s 
this."  It  was  only  because  the  public  was  so  ignorant  that  it 
was  taken  in  by  the  Stores.  This  gentleman,  however,  was  re- 
minded thatmeretalkingaboutthe  Stores  wouldnot  talkthemdown. 
The  success  of  a  Grocers'  Supply  Association  would  of  course 
depend  on  the  amount  of  practical  experience  and  sagacity  with 
which  it  was  conducted ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  a 
committee  of  grocers  could  not  manage  such  a  business  as  well 
as  a  committee  of  Civil  Service  clerks.  Even  if  the  grocers  com- 
bined for  nothing  else,  they  would  do  well  to  combine  with  a  view 
to  protect  themselves  from  having  unsound  or  adulterated  goods 
passed  off  upon  them  by  wholesale  dealers.  An  organized  system 
of  inspection  and  analysis,  with  a  fund  for  prosecuting  fraudulent 
merchants,  would  be  as  much  to  their  own  advantage  as  to  that  of 
the  public. 

We  find  in  the  same  number  of  the  paper  which  reports  the 
meeting  of  the  grocers  a  report  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Civil 
Service  Supply  Association  (Limited).  The  balance-sheet 
shows  that  goods  were  sold  last  year  to  the  amount  of 
391,792^.,  at  a  gross  profit  of  32,000/.,  which  was  reduced, 
however,  by  working  expenses  to  a  net  sum  of  5,300/.  The  prin- 
ciple is  to  sell  at  cost  price  articles  which  do  not  deteriorate  by 
keeping,  and  which  are  packed  for  sale,  such  as  pickles,  preserved 
meats,  &c.  In  other  cases  a  small  percentage  is  added  to  cover 
risks  and  expenses.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  Associa- 
tion expects  to  be  able  to  sell  sugar  at  a  reduction  of  a  farthing  a 
pound  if  Mr.  Lowe's  Budget  is  carried  ;  so  that  the  gentleman  at 
the  grocers'  meeting  who  urged  the  retailers  not  to  be  "  nervous" 
about  raising  the  price  of  sugar  may  perhaps  find  that  the  compe- 
tition of  the  Stores  cannot  be  ignored.  If  the  shopkeepers  expe- 
rience a  pang  of  envy  and  jealousy  when  they  read  the  large  figure* 
of  the  Association's  balance-sheet,  they  may  perhaps  derive  some 
consolation  from  hearing  that  the  managers  of  the  society  are  not 
successful  in  pleasing  everybody.  Earnest  appeals  have  been, 
addressed  to  the  Association  on  the  subject  of  port  wine,  and  they 
laid  down  a  considerable  stock  of  port  in  anticipation  of  the  de- 
maud  from  members.  The  consequence  is  that  they  have  still  a 
large  stock  on  hand.  "  If  gentlemen,"  said  the  Chairman,  "  will 
not  drink  old  port  wine  we  cannot  keep  up  the  supply,"  and  there 
certainly  does  not  appear  to  be  anj'  means  of  compelling  gentlemen  to 
drink  old  port  wine  if  they  don't  like  it.  It  appears  that  Mr.  O'Bowd 
also  ''alluded  to  the  subject  of  Irish  whisky,"  but  his  remarks,  in 
consequence  of  the  noise  prevailing  in  the  room,  were  unfortunately 
lost  to  the  reporters.  It  would  appear  that  there  is  a  great  Irish 
whisky  question  as  well  as  an  old  port  question,  and  another 
gentleman  was  very  bitter  about  the  "  great  coal  question."  A 
member  thought  the  Stores  were  extravagant  with  paper  and 
string,  and  another  demanded  a  series  of  detailed  accounts  showing 
the  precise  prolit  and  loss  on  every  article  sold  in  the  establish- 
ment. The  Chairman  pointed  out  that  it  was  by  simplifying 
their  accounts  as  mucli  as  possible  tliat  the  Stores  were  enabled  to 
do  business  cheaply,  and  that  the  infurniation  asked  for  would  add 
considerably  to  the  annual  expenses.  On  the  whole,  tlio  Com- 
mittee seem  to  have  quite  enough  of  questions  of  one  kind  and 
aiuithcr  on  their  hands,  and  their  moderate  allowance  of  1,500 
guineas  to  lio  divided  amongst  them  can  hardly  bo  said  to  have 
been  too  easily  earned.  If  a  rosolulion  wliich  was  carried  at  this 
meeting  is  conlirmed  by  a  ballot,  the  Association  will  pass  into  a 
new  phase  of  existence.  Hitherto  it  has  been  opc^n  to  any  member 
of  the  Civil  Service  to  become  a  shareiioldcr,  but  it  is  proposed, 
that  the  issue  of  shares  should  be  stojipod,  and,  if  this  is  agreed 
upon,  the  .\s.soeiation  will  become,  in  a  great  measure,  an  ordmary 
propriiUary  business.  The  profits  will  belong  to  the  e.xisling  body 
of  KliarehoKlers,  and  there  are  already  indications  that  a  conflict 
of  interests  way  some  dny  arise  between  shareholders  who  aro 
an.xious  for  lurgo  divideiuls  and  members  of  the  Association  who 
are  interested  in  obtaining  cheap  goods. 
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liELIGIOUS  AFFAIRS  IN  GERMANY. 

THE  ecclesiastical  contest  in  Germany  has  by  no  means  lain 
dormant,  though  it  seems  of  late  to  have  attracted  less  public 
attention.  Both  in  the  political  and  in  the  strictly  religious  sphere 
events  are  rapidly  advancing,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  two  parallel  'streams  which  have  hitherto  run  each  its  own 
sepai-ate  course  will  converge  to  a  common  issue.  One  question 
on  which  great  stress  was  laid  at  the  Cologne  Congress  of  last 
September  has,  we  observe,  already  come  before  the  German 
Reichstag,  and  has  been  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  for  con- 
sideration ;  that  is,  the  introduction  of  compulsory  civil  marriage 
throughout  the  Empire.  Meanwhile  the  ecclesiastical  Bills  of  the 
Government  have  been  passed  without  any  substantial  change  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Upper  House  of  the  Prussian 
Landtag.  A  formal  protest  has  been  made  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  and  we  presume  some  similar  measure  is  in  contempla- 
tion by  the  episcopate  generally,  as  they  have  again  met  at  Fulda 
to  seek  inspiration  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Boniface.  But  they  sat 
■with  closed  doors,  and  as  yet  no  intimation  has  been  given  of  the 
result  of  their  deliberations.  It  does  not,  however,  at  all  follow 
that  their  condemnation  of  Prince  Bismarck's  Church  policy  would 
represent  or  evoke  the  universal  feeling  of  the  Catholics,  or  even 
of  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Prussia.  And  it  is  certainly  a  curious 
fact,  if  it  is  correctly  reported,  that,  of  some  fifty  petitions  against 
Dr.  Falk's  Bills  presented  to  the  Herrenhaus,  forty-one  should  have 
emanated  from  Protestant  congregations.  The  laity  may  not  un- 
reasonably be  disposed  to  think  that  a  university  education  is  an 
innocuous,  if  not  positively  beneficial,  preliminary  to  the  more 
professional  curriculimi  of  candidates  for  the  priesthood.  And  the 
clergy  themselves,  whatever  opinion  they  may  hold  about 
methods  of  clerical  training,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  cling 
with  peculiar  affection  to  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  episcopal 
authority,  which  it  is  the  object  of  one  of  these  new  measures 
to  restrain.  It  is  not  improbable,  from  what  is  known  of  their 
characters  and  antecedents,  that  there  may  even  be  those  among 
the  bishops  whose  personal  convictions  are  favourable  to  some 
part  at  least  of  the  new  legislation,  as  we  know  there  are  those 
among  them  who  expressed  their  personal  satisfaction  at  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jesuits,  though  they  had  joined  in  a  corporate  protest 
against  it  beforehand.  The  question  of  the  abstract  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  new  laws  is  of  course  quite  distinct  from  the 
wider  inquiry  as  to  the  policy  or  justice  of  imposing  regulations 
materially  affecting  the  internal  organization  of  the  Church,  by 
the  exclusive  action  of  the  civil  power.  Into  that  discussion  we 
need  not  enter  here,  further  than  to  observe — what  is  obvious — 
that  a  certain  margin  must  necessarily  be  allowed  for  dillereuces 
of  national  sentiment  and  usage,  and  that  it  has  always  been 
customary  for  foreign,  especially  Prussian,  (Governments  to 
interfere,  and  to  interfere  with  a  high  hand,  in  many  matters 
where  any  such  interposition  would  be  thought  intolerable  in 
England.  At  present,  however,  we  are  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  facts.  What  is  certain  is  that  the  four  Bills  have  passed  the 
Herrenhaus,  and  although  a  final  reference  to  the  Lower  Plouse  is 
requisite  as  a  matter  of  form,  it  is  expected  that  they  will  have 
received  the  Royal  assent  and  have  become  part  of  the  law  of 
Prussia  by  the  end  of  next  week.  The  further  step  of  extending 
their  obligation  to  the  whole  German  Empire  can  hardly 
be  long  delayed,  .and  already  Bavaria  and  some  of  the  other 
smaller  States  are  preparing  to  adopt  it  on  their  own  account 
without  waiting  for  the  action  of  the  Imperial  Diet. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  though  it  raised  less  violent  oppo- 
sition in  Ultramontane  circles  than  the  directly  ecclesiastical  mea- 
sures since  introduced,  is,  as  we  have  before  pointed  out,  still  more 
ditficult  to  defend  on  grounds  either  of  justice  or  expediency.  And 
the  Report  just  presented  by  the  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Diet  to  ascertain  the  exact  sense  of  the  clause  which  includes  all 
societies  "  related  to  the  Jesuits,"  without  naming  them,  in  the 
sentence  of  banishment,  extends  the  scope  of  the  measure  far 
beyond  what  had  appeared  to  be  its  original  limits.  Not  only  are 
certain  small  congregations  regularly  alfiliated  to  the  Jesuits  put 
under  ban,  but  all  communities  which  share  what  the  Committee 
have  defined  to  constitute  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  Jesuit 
Order  are  also  to  share  their  fate.  These  characteristics  are  stated 
to  be  three — namely^  the  aiming  at  a  universal  spiritual  despot- 
ism, the  internal  centralization  of  discipline  organized  with  this 
object,  and  universal  extension  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  two 
former  peculiarities  may  fairly  be  allowed  to  distinguish  the 
Jesuits,  both  in  fact  and  in  the  intention  of  the  master  mind  which 
planned  the  system,  from  the  older  religious  corporations  in  the 
Church.  But  if  they  have  been  more  successful  in  extending  their 
operations  over  the  world  than  their  older  rivals  in  the  field,  this 
is  mainly  due  to  their  superior  organization  and  unity  of  aim.  The 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans  are  not  leas  cosmopolite  in  idea  than 
the  Jesuits,  and  for  three  centuries  before  the  lieformation  the 
Franciscans  were  the  great  missionary  power  of  the  Latin  Church, 
just  as  the  Jesuits  have  been  for  the  three  centuries  since. 
However,  the  Committee  have  reported  that  by  the  application  of 
these  tests  the  Redemptorist  and  Lazarist  Fathers  must  be  held 
to  be  included  in  the  scope  of  the  law,  and  they  will  accordingly, 
we  presume,  be  banished  from  German  soil.  This  rougli  and  ready 
method  of  expelling  Ulti-amontane  influences  "  by  a  fork  "  can 
hardly  fail  to  suggest  to  a  looker-on  the  probability  that,  like 
similar  methods  of  expelling  nature,  it  may  lead  to  a  reaction. 
Downright  persecution  of  this  sort  (we  are  speaking  now  simply 
of  the  Jesuit  law),  unless  it  is  very  thorough  indeed — more 


thorough  than  is  well  possible  in  this  nineteenth  centuiy — 

usually  defeats  itself. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  inquiry,  if  there  were  any  sufficient 
data  to  rely  upon,  what  etlect  recent  changes  will  have,  at  the 
present  very  critical  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  on  the  future  of  German  Catholicism,  and  how  they  will 
be  received  by  the  two  great  sections  into  which  it  is  at  present 
divided.  There  is  little  in  Prince  Bismarck's  policy  which  the  Old 
Catholics  would  not  hail  with  satisfaction ;  most  of  it,  including  the 
proposed  establishment  of  civil  marriage,  is  virtually  the  carrying 
out  of  their  own  professed  programme.  But  will  the  Ultr-amontane 
majority  passively,  however  sullenly,  acquiesce,  or  are  we  to  look 
for  a  kind  of  religious  civil  war,  if  such  a  phrase  may  be  allowed  r" 
We  have  seen  already  that  a  large  number  of  Protestant  petitions 
against  the  new  laws  was  presented,  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  the 
majority  of  the  "  Old  Lutherans,"  or  what  may  be  called  in  English 
phraseology  the  High  Church  section  of  the  Evangelical  Church, 
will  side  with  Catholics  in  their  resistance.  It  may  be  so,  though, 
we  do  not  feel  by  anj--  means  sure  of  it.  Neither  indeed  can  it 
safely  be  assumed  that  the  Catholic  opposition  will  take  any  very 
determined  shape,  notwithstanding  the  fiery  language  addressed 
by  the  Ultramontane  Gei-mania,  in  a  kind  of  editorial  allocution, 
to  the  assembled  bishops  at  Fulda.  The  modern  State  is  first 
identified  with  Satan  saying  to  the  unchangeable  Church,  "All  this 
I  will  give  thee,  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me,"  and  is 
soon  afterwards,  in  a  peroration  more  sonorous  than  strictly 
intelligible,  somehow  metamorphosed  into  a  combined  embodi- 
ment of  Judaism  and  heathenism,  whose  oppressive  gloom  is  at 
last  to  be  triumphantly  dispelled  by  "  the  eternal  sunlight  of 
Christianity."  But  the  Ultramontane  journals,  both  in  Germany 
and  elsewhere,  are  much  addicted  to  what  the  Americans  call 
"  tall  talk,"  and  there  is  another  passage  in  this  same  article 
which  may  suggest  a  different  conclusion  from  that  intended  by 
the  writer.  He  observes,  with  perfect  justice,  that  "immense 
sacrifices  will  be  demanded  "  of  those  who  are  resolved  to  resist  the 
action  of  the  State,  and  then  adds — what  is  by  no  means  equally 
clear — "  as  is  always  the  case,  these  sacrifices  will  be  made." 
But  that  depends  entirely  on  the  earnestness  and  strength  of  con- 
viction of  the  Ultramontane  party,  and  some  of  those  who 
are  best  acquainted  with  the  internal  condition  of  re- 
ligious parties  in  Germany  do  not  at  all  believe  that  Ultra- 
montane earnestness  will  stand  the  crucial  test  of  sacrifice. 
There,  as  elsewhere,  the  infallibilist  ranks  are  demoralized 
by  a  secret  inditt'erentism,  if  not  scepticism,  which  is  en- 
tirely consistent  with  very  loud  talking  while  talking  only  is 
required,  and  is  even  likely  to  promote  it,  but  is  not  at  all  likely  to 
inspire  vigorous  action  or  patient  endurance  of  serious  trial  and 
discomfort.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  State  does  not  appear  to 
be  particularly  firm  in  its  support  of  the  Old  Catholics.  The 
other  day  the  parishioners  of  Hirschberg,  in  Silesia,  elected  an  ex- 
communicated Old  Catholic  priest.  Dr.  Hassler,  as  their  pastor, 
to  whom  the  Bishop  of  Breslau  of  course  refused  institution ;  and 
on  an  appeal  to  the  Government  the  Bishop  was  supported  in  his 
refusal,  and  a  second  election  was  ordered  to  be  made.  In  Switzer- 
land, however,  the  movement  seems  to  be  carrying  all  before  it, 
and  even  the  eccentricities  of  Father  Hyacinthe,  who  was  invited 
by  an  indiscreet  minority  to  Geneva,  have  not  seriously  retarded 
the  growth  of  a  large  and  increasing  party  of  bond  j^rfe,  Catholics 
who  openly  repudiate  infallibilism. 

In  Germany  there  has  been  an  important  Old  Catholic  meeting 
held  at  Bonn,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Schulte,  who  has 
migrated  from  Prague  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  now  holds 
a  professorship  in  the  northern  University.  It  was  decided  that 
the  annual  Congress  should  be  held  next  September  at  Constance, 
where  two  Old  Catholic  congregations  have  been  established,  but 
the  main  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  elect  a  bishop.  And  about 
this  some  hitch  seems  to  have  occuiTed.  Dr.  DuUinger  was 
understood  to  be  opposed  to  the  step,  as  unnecessary,  or  at  least 
premature,  and  two  of  the  most  distinguished  leaders  of 
the  movement,  Reinkens  and  Reusch,  whose  names  have  been 
in  everybody's  mouth  during  the  last  twelvemonth  as  the  future 
nominees,  have  declined  the  office.  In  Reinkens's  case  a  sincere 
diffidence  as  to  his  own  qualifications  was  unquestionably  the 
controlling  motive,  but  Reusch  is  said  to  have  also  expressed 
doubts  of  the  wisdom  of  making  any  appointment  at  present. 
The  sclieme,  however,  has  not  been  abandoned,  and  the  4th  of 
June  is  now  fixed  for  the  election  of  a  bishop,  whose  salary  was 
announced  to  have  already  been  secured.  And  when  the  bishop 
is  elected  and  consecrated  (by  the  Archbisliop  of  Utrecht)  a  synod 
is  to  be  held,  and  a  plan  of  synodical  action,  drawn  up  by  a 
Committee  of  the  Cologne  Congress,  will  be  submitted  to  it. 
There  are  obvious  reasons  to  account  for  even  the  warmest  sup- 
porters of  the  cause  shrinking  from  what  must  inevitably  be  a 
difficult  and  trying,  and  may  not  improbably  prove  a  somewhat 
thankless  office.  But,  on  the  other  baud,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
the  movement  is  to  hold  its  ground  at  all,  for  any  time,  even 
allowing  it  to  be  a  strictly  provisional  arrangement,  as  Dr.  DciUinger 
insists,  without  any  bishops ;  and  it  is  plain  that  if  bishops  there 
are  to  be,  whether  one  or  more,  its  future  success  will  very  materi- 
ally depend  on  the  wisdom  displayed  in  their  selection.  Both 
Reinkens  and  Reusch  are  men  of  great  learning  and  sober 
judgment,  besides  being  earnest  and  eloquent  speakers;  but  an 
episcopal  firebrand  might  easily  do  more  mischief  to  the  cause 
of  which  he  had  become  the  official  representative  than  all 
its  episcopal  opponents  put  together,  and  even  a  respectable  non- 
entity might  very  seriously  discredit  it.    The  Old  Catholics  may 
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perhaps  be  disposed  to  regret  that  Schulte  himself,  whose  tact  and 
power  have  been  shown  to  be  fully  equal  to  his  evident  intensity  of 
conviction,  happens  to  be  a  layman  and  a  married  man.  It  is  not, 
however,  our  business  to  speculate  on  the  chances  of  the  ap- 
proaching election,  but  we  shall  look  with  considerable  interest  to 
the  report  of  the  meeting  to  be  held  at  Cologne  on  the  4th  of 
June.  The  little  Church  of  Utrecht  has  hitherto  presented  the 
sole  example  of  a  Latin  episcopate  repudiating  the  modern  en- 
croachments of  the  Papacy,  and  the  desperate  attempts  which 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  suppress  it  by  artifice  or 
by  force  are  a  measure  of  the  gravity  of  such  a  phenomenon  in 
Eoman  eyes.  But  the  Archbishops  of  Utrecht  have  studiously 
maintained  an  attitude  of  purely  passive  resistance,  and  the  com- 
munity they  rule  over  is  neither  a  large  nor  an  increasing  one. 
An  Old  Catholic  bishop  in  Germany  could  not  fail  to  be  brought 
into  direct  and  active  antagonism  with  the  upholders  of  the 
Vatican  decrees. 


THE  KOYAL  ACADEMY. 
II. 

THE  French  critic,  M.  Beule,  begins  one  of  his  thoughtful 
essays  with  these  words  : — "  The  return  of  the  Exhibitions  is 
looked  to  as  a  fete — a  fete  of  intelligence  and  of  taste,  and  yet, 
notwithstanding,  art  is  lost."  He  then  proceeds  to  examine  the 
causes  why  exhibitions  do  not  arrest,  but,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  some,  actually  accelerate,  the  decadence  of  art.  In  England  we 
certainly  have  an  interest  in  ascertaining  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
a  period  of  decadence  at  once  set  in  when  the  Royal  Academy 
gained  power  and  position  by  the  possession  of  Burlington  House. 
That  the  present  Exhibition  should  show  steady  and  continuous 
decline  is  all  the  more  sinomalous  inasmuch  as  there  are  reasons 
■why  a  revival  might  have  been  anticipated.  One  cause  of  the 
falling  away  within  the  last  few  years  is  but  too  common  in 
the  experience  of  all  intellectual  movements,  whether  in  art, 
science,  or  literature.  The  transition  is  always  critical  and 
sometimes  fatal  between  one  generation  and  another ;  the  chasm 
which  lies  between  men  who,  amid  crowning  works,  have  been 
gathered  to  the  last  garner,  and  their  unaccredited  successors, 
it  is  often  impossible  to  fill  up.  The  Academy  has  sutfered 
losses  which  it  is  difficult  to  make  good  ;  the  death  of  such 
painters  as  Maclise,  Phillip,  Creswick,  and  Mason  leaves  blanks 
•which  must  long  be  felt.  And  then,  in  addition  to  these  losses, 
there  comes  in  the  course  of  nature  a  continuous  falling  away; 
men  who  once  worked  hard  and  well  reach  the  time  of  life  when 
they  take  things  easily.  And  unfortunately  it  has  so  happened 
that  at  this  juncture  the  younger  and  rising  generation  is  scarcely 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day.  Hence  for 
the  moment  the  Exhibition  is  without  leading  spirits  and  govern- 
ing powers ;  but  that  this  period  of  interregnum  will  be  of  long 
duration  there  seems  to  be  no  serious  ground  for  fear.  Talent  is 
cropping  up  even  in  obscure  places,  and  good  honestwork  is  pressing 
forward ;  moreover  there  appears  to  be  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Academy  to  aif'ord  to  men  of  promise  a  chance  of  making 
themselves  known.  But,  reverting  to  the  dangers  which  M.  Beul(5 
sees  in  the  present  system  of  exhibitions,  we  may  mention  an 
evil  which  at  this  moment  specially  besets  the  Royal  Academy. 
Instead  of  being  sustained  by  the  State,  it  is  an  institution  actuated 
by  individual  motives,  and  private  interests,  it  may  be  feared, 
prevail  over  the  public  good.  Accordingly  these  exhibitions,  in 
default  of  authoritative  and  intelligent  control,  are  a  compromise 
of  parties,  a  kind  of  give  and  take,  a  foregone  conclusion  in  favour 
of  friends  who  are  kindly  allowed  to  get  a  good  turn.  All  this  is 
so  much  the  way  of  the  world  in  every  profession  that  no  one  in 
particular  can  be  blamed,  and  yet  the  result  is  a  confusion  little 
short  of  calamitous.  The  exhibition  becomes  a  medley,  medi- 
ocrity in  the  majority  puts  talent  into  an  eccentric  minority,  the 
tares  grow  up  and  choke  the  wheat.  Galleries  thus  arranged  are 
often  tho  reverse  of  educational ;  indeed  they  sometimes  sanction 
with  authority  works  which  the  public  should  be  taught  to  despise. 
It  seems  one  province  of  contemporary  criticism  to  strike  the  just 
balance,  to  supply  as  it  were  a  cataloyue  raisonn6,  and  to  point  to 
the  causes  which  may  be  tending  to  the  advance  or  to  tho  decline 
of  our  English  art. 

The  largest  picture  of  the  year  is  dedicated  by  "Mr.  Poynter, 
A.ll.A.,  to  the  "  Dragon  of  Wantley  "  (54.1)  ;  the  legend  has  been 
set  forth  at  length  in  the  Percy  ltdiqncs.  The  incidents  in  this 
particular  legend  do  not  materially  difl'er  from  the  usual  routine 
of  these  stories  ;  the  dragon,  as  a  matter  of  course,  has  committed 
outrages,  and  the  people  in  consequence  are  supposed  to  have  tied 
for  succour  to  a  gallant  knight,  who,  having  chosen  with  care  his 
armour,  lius  been  dressed  for  the  fight  by  a  young  damsel.  The 
typical  form  of  these  romances  is  of  the  more  importance  inas- 
much as  -Mr.  I'oyntcr  is  understood  to  bo  engaged  on  four  bulky 
dragon  pictures,  of  which  this  is  only  the  second  ;  the  story  of 
"Perseus  and  Andromeda"  having  last  year  furnislKul  him  with  an 
introduction  to  the  series.  In  the  present  instance  the  specitator  may 
inmgini!  himsi'lf  near  a  Yorkshire  villnpo  called  Wantley,  within  a 
mileofllie  neatof  the  late  Mr.  Wortley  Montagu.  Tho  upot  chosen 
i.H  a  wooded  and  rocky  h(!adland  which  overlooks  a  wide  sweep  of 
hill  nnd  dale,  a  line  of  country  common  to  Yorkshire.  As  wo 
stand  before  the  picture  it  would  nppear  that  tho  painter  has  hov.n 
careful  to  ri  produco  the  actual  scene  associated  with  the  song,  and 
iiHHuredly  no  locality  could  be  bettor  suited  to  liis  purpose. 
Grandly  coi.ceived  are  tho  tree  trunks  which  assume  tragic  con- 


tortions as  if  in  response  to  the  dragon's  writhings ;  and  the 
dragon  himself,  described  in  the  pcem  as  of  "  furious  wings," 
"  long  claws,"  and  "jaws  of  four-and-forty  teeth  of  iron,"  rises  to 
the  nobility  which  distinguishes  the  higher  order  of  dragons  from 
the  meaner  and  more  extravagant  of  the  species.  Mr.  Poynter  has 
greatly  improved  on  his  dragon  of  last  year,  which  was  a  raving 
vulgar  monster ;  now  he  comes  more  near  to  the  Turneresque  idea, 
which  is  the  noblest  conception  of  a  dragon  known  to  modem 
times.  "More  of  More  Hall,"  the  "peerless  knight  of  these  woods," 
is  seen  with  arm  and  sword  raised  ready  to  give  the  final  thrust. 
The  drama  sustains  its  action  well,  the  drawing  is  firm  and  true. 
Perhaps  to  the  general  public  the  style  may  still  seem  rather  dry 
and  hard ;  yet  the  grand  treatment  of  the  lines,  and  the  solemnity 
of  the  colours,  show  that  Mr.  Poynter  in  his  eclecticism  has  not 
excluded  Titian  from  his  studies.' 

Mr.  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.,  has  a  powerful  composition,  "  The  Eve 
of  St.  Bartholomew  "  (207).  Admiral  Coligny,  after  the  attempt 
to  assassinate  him  before  the  massacre,  is  visited  in  bed  by  the 
King,  Catherine  de  Medici,  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  The  situation 
is  striking,  and  the  figures  have  a  dignity  befitting  historic  art; 
yet  they  would  appear  to  more  advantage  if  less  heavy  and  dark; 
the  colours,  too,  might  be  improved  by  the  presence  of  quiet  and 
retiring  greys  in  the  place  of  hot  pigments.  But  the  artist  has 
evidently  been  ready  to  sacrifice  much  to  manly  strength.  Mrs. 
E.  M.  Ward  finds  a  congenial  theme  for  her  dexterous  pencil  in 
the  "marvellous  boy"  Chatterton  (361).  Known  dates  indicate 
an  age  of  only  thirteen ;  in  other  words,  this  picture  is  four  or  five 
years  prior  to  the  closing  scene  in  Mr.  Wallis's  well-known  pic- 
ture, "  The  Death  of  Chatterton."  The  Bristol  Bluecoat  schoolboy 
had,  in  fact,  not  as  yet  published  a  line,  yet  here  in  a  little  garret, 
with  the  tower  of  RedclifFe  within  sight  of  the  window,  we  see,  by 
the  presence  of  parchments,  papers,  and  pounce-bags,  the  resolve  to 
forge  a  way  to  renown.  The  foster-mother  of  the  poet  schoolboy 
disturbs  him  at  his  work;  he  complains,  "You  are  too  curious 
and  clear-sighted ;  I  wish  you  would  bide  out  of  the  room. 
It  is  my  room."  Evidently  here  was  a  capital  subject  for  a  pic- 
ture ;  yet  we  incline  to  think  more  might  have  been  made  of  it 
if  a  crouching  or  bent-up  attitude  had  not  been  given  to  the 
hero,  who  thus  appears  diminutive  and  almost  insignificant.  The 
axiom  of  Du  Fresnoy  might,  we  think,  have  been  remembered 
with  advantage,  that  the  hero  of  a  composition  should  meet  the 
eye  fair  in  the  front,  in  all  the  blaze  of  light.  Y^et  the  story  is 
pleasantly  told,  and  the  picture  capitally  painted,  especially  in  its 
realistic  details.  Indeed  the  artist  has  been  so  careful  of  local 
circumstances  that  the  work  may  be  accepted  almost  as  an  historic 
record. 

Some  few  religious  pictures  may  be  mentioned  in  addition  to  those 
which  we  ventured  to  condemn  in  our  introductory  notice.  "Christ's 
Reproof  of  the  Pharisees"  (187)  is  not  the  best  work  we  can  re- 
call by  Mr.  Armitage,  R.A. ;  the  manner,  though  simple  enough, 
is  dry  and  hard  ;  the  figures  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  though 
not  without  dignity,  have  no  approach  to  the  divine.  Mr.  Herbert, 
R.A.,  seems  to  fall  into  an  opposite  extreme  when  he  throws 
spasmodic  emotion  into  the  figure  of  "  St.  Mary  Magdalene 
at  the  Foot  of  the  Cross"  (302).  Mr.  Herbert  has  studi- 
ously qualified  himself  for  these  sacred  themes,  and  if  to 
eschew  what  may  be  termed  "  the  fleshly  school "  of  painting, 
and  to  give,  in  lieu  of  warm  flesh,  cold  stone  and  hard  wood, 
be  the  vitality  of  spiritual  art,  then  must  he  rank  as  one  of 
the  foremost  of  religious  painters.  Mi\  Herbert  has  certainly  a 
right  to  boast  that  his  impersonation  of  the  Magdalen  is  the  reverse 
of  that  of  Titian ;  indeed  he  probably  would  prefer  to  find  himself 
side  by  side  with  Ary  Schefler,  who,  when  alfectino;  spirituality, 
thought  it  but  fitting  to  be  colourless.  Mr.  Watts,  R.A.,  we  may 
be  sure,  paints  on  the  converse  theory,  as  may  be  easily  seen  in  his 
figure  of  "The  Prodigal"  (281).  Here,  instead  of  pallor  and 
poverty  of  pallet,  is  power  of  colour  and  impjisto.  But  diversity 
in  the  treatment  of  Biblical  subjects  is  not  only  allowable,  but  even 
imperative ;  the  assumption  has  been  too  often  tacitly  made  that 
a  painter  is  bound  to  impart  some  undefined  religious  aspect 
to  every  character  taken  from  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament, 
whereas  there  are  many  personages — such,  for  example,  as  the  Pro- 
digal Son — who  can  have  no  claim  to  the  privilege  of  religious 
treatment.  In  like  manner,  "After  the  Expulsion  "  (282)  is  not 
necessarily  a  theme  for  religious  sentiment ;  accordingly  Mr.  Elmore 
has  been  content  to  depict  Eve  merely  as  a  noble  and  beauteous 
form  of  humanity ;  the  light  of  tho  countenance  is  shadowed 
by  dark  destiny  as  the  mother  of  our  race,  fairer  than  all  her 
daughters,  wanders  with  an  infant  on  her  shoulder  into  the  wide 
world  shelterless.  The  accessory  figures  compose  grandly  and 
complete  the  story.  Tho  painter  has  been  studious  of  his  types, 
and  if  there  bo  still  the  possibility  of  a  high  art  among  us,  noble 
generic  types  wherefrom  accident  and  blemish  are  eliminated 
must  once  more  claim  a  first  care.  Mr.  Dobson,  R.A.,  has  long 
laboured  in  the  direction  of  ideal  art,  but  in  such  works  as  "  St. 
Paul  at  Philippi  "  (291)  tho  misfortune  is  that,  in  seeking  his 
tvpe,  he  eliminates  and  refines  away  so  much  that  in  the  end 
there  is  little  or  nothing  of  nature  left.  Hero  "  a  certain  damsel" 
could  scarcely  have  lost  her  wits,  because  it  is  but  too  obvious 
that  she  never  had  an}'.  Painters,  like  other  people,  fall  into  tho 
error  of  supposing  that  tho  road  to  religion  lies  across  a  prostrated 
intellect,  whereas  some  of  tho  finest  brains  ever  seen  in  life  or 
within  tho  sphere  of  art  are  found  in  tho  sacred  works  of  tho  Old 
Masters. 

Mr.  Alma  Tadoma  apparently  holds  the  opposite  conviction  that 
Biblical  painting  may  oe  all  the  better  for  weight  of  intellect. 
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«The  Death  of  the  Firstborn"  (1033)  is  terrific  in  intensity. 
The  scene  has  been  laid  in  one  of  those  Egyptian  temples  familiar 
to  all  travellers  when  in  ruin,  but  here  restored  with  archajologic 
care,  both  architecturally  and  ritually.  The  death  of  the  firstborn 
has  filled  the  shadowy  fane  with  wailing,  hooded  figures  like 
spectres  from  tombs  raise  hand  and  voice,  and  musicians  with 
strange  instruments  faintly  seen  by  fitful  lights  swell  the 
lament.  In  front  of  the  spectator  one  of  these  firstborn  in 
the  prime  of  youth  is  stretched  on  the  knees  of  a  stately 
creature,  who  may  be  taken  for  the  King.  "  And  it  came  to  pass 
that  at  midnight,  the  Lord  smote  all  the  firstborn  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  from  the  firstborn  of  Pharaoh  that  sat  on  his  throne,  unto 
the  firstborn  of  the  captive  that  was  in  the  dungeon."  The 
mother  throws  herself  on  the  dead  body  of  her  son.  This 
picture  has  its  faults.  Alma  Tadema,  of  Northern  descent,  has  no 
Venetian  blood  in  his  veins ;  his  handling  and  his  colour  when 
compared  with  Italian  methods  are  heavy  and  opaque  ;  and,  fol- 
lowing this  line  of  thought,  a  logical  necessity  might  compel 
\is  to  deny  to  him  the  faculty  of  imagination,  which  in 
the  history  of  pictorial  art  has  proved  itself  supreme  only 
in  Italy.  And  yet  this  Dutch  painter — a  pupil  of  Baron  Leys, 
and  now  a  naturalized  British  subject — produces  from  time  to 
time  works  which  give  to  imagination  a  more  extended  sphere. 
Indeed  a  new  problem  is  here,  presented  to  us;  we  seem  to  have 
arrived  at  a  point  where  imagination  can  recommend  and  reconcile 
itself  to  a  realistic  age  only  on  condition  of  becoming  real  and  ac- 
tual. The  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  most  successful 
pictures  of  the  year  seems  to  be  that  the  time  is  past  when  artists 
could  safely  build  on  the  ideal  according  to  the  traditional  meaning 
of  the  term ;  pictures  reared  on  this  unsubstantial  basis  are  as  houses 
built  on  the  sand.  And  yet  the  only  great  future  for  art  is,  as  it 
always  has  been,  in  the  direction  of  the  ideal.  Nevertheless, 
experience  within  the  Academy  seems  to  prove  that,  unless  an 
English  painter  can  produce  his  ideal  out  of  an  English  peasant 
or  out  of  an  English  pastoral  scene,  he  may  possibly  deserve  pro- 
motion to  some  other  planet,  but  will  have  very  little  chance  of 
getting  upon  the  line  of  the  Academy. 


HAMLET  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

THE  weakness  of  the  modern  stage  is  proved  by  the  contrivances 
which  are  adopted  to  conceal  it.  Admit  all  that  can  be  said 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Tom  Taylor's  supposed  improvements  upon  the 
stage  traditions  of  Hamlet,  and  we  still  feel  that  a  little  good  act- 
ing would  be  worth  them  all.  We  learn  from  the  columns  of  a 
newspaper  that  the  costumes  have  been  correctly  designed  after 
examples  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  we  are  tempted  to  ask. 
What  of  that  ?  The  characters  of  this  play  belong  to  Shakspeare's 
own  time  so  far  as  they  belong  to  any  time.  The  manners  and  the 
talk  of  Hamlet  and  Horatio  are  those  of  gentlemen  to  whom  the 
rapier  and  dagger  were  familiar,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  carry  accu- 
racy of  detail  so  far  as  to  dress  Hamlet  and  Horatio  in  gowns 
■which  would  have  been  sadly  in  their  way  if  they  had  attempted 
to  use  these  weapons.  In  seeking  a  representative  of  Hamlet  it 
might  be  useful  to  remember  that  "  the  courtier's,  soldier's, 
scholar's  eye,  tongue,  sword,"  are  all  among  his  attributes,  and  his 
skill  in  the  use  of  arms  is  not  only  talked  about,  but  actually  ex- 
hibited. Nature  alone  gives  genius,  and  time  is  necessary  for  study ; 
but  a  young  actor  who  undertakes  Hamlet  ought  at  least  to  make 
himself  as  perfect  as  possible  in  those  parts  of  his  business  which 
must  be  learned  in  youth,  if  they  are  to  be  learned  completely. 
Aspirants  to  the  tragic  stage  may  usefully  remember  how  much 
labour  was  gone  through  by  those  who  in  former  times  attained 
its  highest  honours.  Charles  Kean,  who  played  Hamlet  within 
the  memory  of  many  of  us,  was  remarkable  for  attention  to  the 
mechanical  parts  of  his  profession,  and  in  this  respect  he  may  be 
recommended  as  an  example  to  Mr.  Tom  Taylor's  novice.  It  is 
rather  surprising  that  a  pupil  of  eminent  French  teachers  should 
be  deficient  in  any  of  the  accessories  of  good  acting.  The  use  of 
the  sword  is  stiU  taught  in  Paris,  and  it  is  a  necessary  accom- 
plishment in  an  actor  who  is  to  play  Hamlet.  It  is  quite  true 
that  there  are  few  persons  in  any  theatre  who  can  distinguish  good 
fencing  from  bad,  but  everybody  can  appreciate  that  grace  and 
dignity  of  bearing  which  the  careful  practice  of  fencing  was  formerly 
thought  likely  to  confer. 

It  is  almost  ungrateful  to  criticize  with  any  seventy  an  attempt 
■which  is  honestly  directed  towards  the  improvement  of  our 
stage.  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  is  entitled  to  the  approval  and  sympathy 
of  all  who  care  for  the  future  of  dramatic  literature  or  art.  We 
could  wish,  indeed,  that  there  were  less  call  for  sympathy  and 
more  for  congratulation.  It  is  enough  to  break  the  heart  of  any 
manager  to  see  his  audience  gi-adually  melting  away  as  the  play 
which  he  has  so  elaborately  produced  draws  to  its  close.  But 
■we  doubt  whether  John  Kenible  himself,  in  the  churchyard  scene, 
could  have  kept  some  of  last  Saturday's  audience  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  from  their  dinner.  It  was  probably  not  foreseen  that  the  play 
would  last  nearly  four  hours  ;  and  there  are  only  certain  trains  by 
which  visitors  from  London  can  return,  and  if  everybody  waited 
until  the  end  of  the  programme,  the  train  would  be  inconveniently 
crovded.  StiU  it  is  strange  that  there  should  be  a  play  good 
enough  to  see  and  yet  not  good  enough  to  see  the  whole  of. 
Perhaps  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  consult  the  convenience  of 
people  who  dine  at  seven  o'clock  by  beginning  on  alternate  days 
with  the  fifth  act  and  playing  backwards,  so  that  the  whole 
play  maybe  seen  at  two  sittings.  There  have  been  cities  in  which 


the  theatre  occupied  the  most  important  place  in  the  social 
arrangements  of  the  day,  but  certainly  London  is  not  such  a  city. 
If  Shakspeare  is  played  in  the  evening  people  will  not  come,  and 
if  he  is  played  in  the  afternoon  they  will  come,  but  will  not  stay. 
If  anybody  said  that  three  hours  is  enough  of  such  entertainment 
as  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  provided  last  week,  the  remark  would  be  un- 
deniably true.  The  gentleman  who  acted  Hamlet  lost  in  physical 
power  as  his  task  proceeded,  and  certainly  he  gained  in  no  other 
respect.  The  churchyard  scene  is  ineffective,  and  the  numerous 
deaths  upon  the  stage  make  the  last  scene,  even  with  the  best 
acting,  slightly  ludicrous.  In  one  respect  the  directors  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  may  be  congratulated.  They  undertook  that  "  the 
smaller  features  of  this  great  drama  "  should  be  completely  repre- 
sented, and  in  this  they  have  succeeded. 

It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  feel  sanguine  as  to  the  results  of  Mr.  Tom 
Taylor's  undertaking.  But,  as  he  has  leisure  and  ability,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  he  may  receive  encouragement  to  persevere  in  it. 
The  ample  space  of  the  Crystal  Palace  may  perhaps  afford  a  corner 
for  the  poetic  drama ;  and  if  a  good  school  of  acting  could  be 
established  there,  the  stage  in  London  would  be  improved  by  it. 
But  probably  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  like  other  eminent  artists,  can 
only  be  had  on  his  own  terms.  If  he  directs,  others  must  obey ; 
and  we  may  suspect  that  the  company  he  has  collected  is  not 
absolutely  the  best  that  could  be  got,  but  the  best  that  was 
willing  to  accept  his  instruction.  The  public,  however,  is  not 
likely  to  be  satisfied  unless  the  best  is  done  that  circumstances 
admit.  If  there  be  a  good  actor  able  and  willing  to  play  any  part, 
let  him  be  engaged ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  let  Mr.  Tom  Taylor 
be  as  far  as  possible  at  liberty  to  arrange  minor  details  as  ho 
pleases.  He  points  out  in  a  note  to  his  edition  of  Hamlet  that 
the  style  of  Osric's  talk  is  a  caricature  of  the  euphuism  of 
Shakspeare's  day.  This  caricature  would  surely  be  made  more 
complete  by  dressing  Osric  in  the  fashion  of  the  same  age.  The 
gravediggers  are  unmistakably  English  of  the  same  time,  but 
the  dresses  of  humble  people  do  not  vary  much  in  successive  ages, 
and  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  may  say  if  he  pleases  that  his  gravediggers 
are  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  might  be  interesting  to  consider 
how  far  this  modern  strictness  as  to  costume  is  to  be  carried.  Let 
us  make  the  improbable  supposition  that  Troihcs  and  Cressida 
were  revived.  It  would  be  a  manager's  obvious  thought  to  claim 
credit  for  being  strictly  classical,  yet  the  heroes  of  Shakspeare, 
although  they  bear  Greek  and  Trojan  names,  would  be  much  more 
at  home  on  a  mediosval  battlefield  than  on  the  plain  of  Troy. 
But  when  Shakspeare  thought  it  worth  while,  he  could  fix  the 
time  of  a  play,  and  make  his  characters  keep  to  it  in  their 
talk.  This  is  notably  the  case  with  Julius  Ccesar,  which 
contains  very  few  expressions  unsuitable  to  the  manners 
of  ancient  Rome.  Where  Shakspeare  has  not  attempted  this 
accuracy,  he  probably  did  not  think  it  worth  while,  and  he 
was  a  tolerably  good  judge.  He  certainly  has  not  attempted 
to  fix  the  characters  of  Hamlet  to  any  particular  age,  and 
the  reason  probably  was  that  he  had  not  made  up  his  mind 
to  what  age  the  story  of  the  play  belonged.  Indeed,  if  Mr.  Tom 
Taylor  is  right  in  saying  that  the  play  was  taken  from  a  novel 
"  founded  on  incidents  in  the  mythic  annals  of  Denmark,"  it  is 
useless  for  us  to  attempt  to  arrive  at  greater  certainty  than  Shak- 
speare possessed.  We  should  say,  let  the  dresses  be  handsome 
and  harmonious  with  the  acting,  but  do  not  place  a  manager  in 
fetters  from  which  the  author  kept  himself  free.  As  regards  the 
dress  of  Hamlet  himself,  we  should  be  satisfied  without  any  im- 
provement upon  the  well-known  picture  of  John  Kemble.  The 
cloaks  which  Hamlet  and  Horatio  wear  deserve  the  denunciation 
of  a  German  emperor  of  the  selected  period  as  serving  neither  for 
ornament  nor  use.  They  are  too  scanty  for  warmth,  and  yet  long 
enough  to  impede  motion.  But  if  accuracy  of  detail  were  so  very 
important  as  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  thinks,  it  might  be  worth  while  to 
remark  that  Hamlet  and  Horatio  appearing  on  the  platform  at 
Elsinore  on  a  frosty  night  ought  properly  to  be  wrapped  in  cloaks 
capable  of  producing  warmth. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  at  length  upon  this  matter  of  dress 
because  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  has  challenged  attention  to  it,  and 
we  think  that  in  the  too  eager  pursuit  of  accuracy  he  has 
fallen  into  a  serious  mistake.  "  The  phrase,"  says  Hamlet, 
"would  be  more  german  to  the  matter  if  we  could  carry  a  cannou 
by  our  sides."  This  single  sentence  seems  sufficient  to  prove 
our  case  against  Mr.  Tom  Taylor.  The  character  of  Hamlet 
belongs  to  all  time,  and  the  circumstances  of  Hamlet  belong  to 
Shakspeare's  own  age.  In  the  thirteenth  century  a  duel  between 
gentlemen,  if  fought  on  foot,  would  have  been  fought  with  sword, 
or  axe,  and  shield.  This  is  well  shown  by  Laertes,  who  desires 
to  refer  his  quarrel  with  Hamlet  to  "  some  elder  masters  of  known 
honour,"  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  polite  nations  at  the 
time  of  writing.  In  Shakspeare's  ago  the  dagger  was  used  in  th« 
left  hand  to  parry  thrusts  made  by  the  rapier  held  in  the  opponent's 
right  hand.  Captain  Bobadil  shall  teach  us  how  to  use  them — 
"  Exalt  not  your  point  above  this  state,  at  any  hand,  and  let  your 
poniard  maintain  your  defence  thus  !  "  At  or  after  Shakspeare's 
time  duels  began  to  be  fought  with  the  rapier  alone,  and  it  was 
doubtless  common  in  his  time  to  fence  with  rapiers  having  buttons 
on  the  end,  or  "  foils."  The  substitution  of  rapier  and  dagger  for 
broadsword  and  target  was  lamented  by  writers  who  saw  in  it 
a  proof  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  age.  In  a  comedy  of  i  599  the 
complaint  occurs — "  Sword  and  buckler  fight  begins  to  grow  out 
of  use.  I  am  sorry  for  it.  I  shall  never  see  good  manhood  again. 
If  it  be  once  gone,  this  poking  fight  of  rapier  and  dagger  will 
come  up ;  then  a  tall  man  and  a  good  sword-and-buckler  maa 
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tvill  he  spitted  like  a  cat  or  rabbit."  We  take  this  quotation  from 
a  note  by  Scott  on  that  passage  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  which 
describes  the  combat  between  Fitzjames  and  Roderick  Dhu. 
Scott  knew  all  about  these  things,  and  he  had  not  omitted  to 
consult  in  reference  to  them  a  book  called  Illustrations  of  ShaJc- 
speare,  which  is  probably  too  old-fashioned  to  deserve  Mr.  Tom 
Taylor's  notice.  Yet  the  gradual  disuse  of  armour  is  one  of  the 
most  important  features  of  Shakspeare's  age,  and  this  feature  in- 
evitably appears  in  any  play  which  reflects  the  manners  of  that 
age.  But  ever  since  Mr.  Fechter  thought  proper  to  play  Hamlet 
in  a  yellow  wig  because  he  was  a  Dane,  we  have  been  overdone 
■with  details  which,  even  if  correct,  have  been  unnecessary. 

Let  us  not,  however,  omit  to  acknowledge  the  good  which  Mr. 
Tom  Taylor  has  done  by  putting  Hamlet  into  the  hands  of  many 
hundreds  of  visitors  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  causing  them 
to  read  it.  Some  of  his  remarks  are  valuable,  and  we  particularly 
approve  the  note  in  which  he  dwells  upon  the  "  wonderful  im- 
pressiveness  and  significance "  of  the  opening  scene  of  the  play. 
It  is  difficult  to  complain  of  any  excision  of  the  text  when  Mr. 
Tom  Taylor's  abridgment  occupies  nearly  four  hours  in  perform- 
ance ;  but  we  think  that  the  sort  of  audience  likely  to  be  found 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  would  appreciate  the  speech  of  Marcellus 
which  refers  to  Christmas.  The  preface  mentions  that  Mr.  Tom 
Taylor  did  the  work  of  excision  himself,  and  found  on  com- 
■parison,  as  we  can  well  believe,  that  the  result  agreed  nearly  with 
that  stage  edition  which  has  been  produced  by  three  centuries  of 
experience.  Yet  the  wealth  of  Shakspeare's  mind  is  shown  by 
these  cuttings  of  the  diamond.  Among  them  are  the  lines  which 
teach  that  excessive  grief  for  a  father's  death  is  opposed  to 
reason,  which  still  hath  cried  "  This  must  be  so."  There 
are  no  lines  in  the  play  by  which  an  audience  would  be 
more  nearly  touched.  We  think  that  Mr.  Tom  Taylor's 
exegesis  of  the  word  "  cousin "  in  the  last  line  of  this  speech 
verges  on  absurdity.  The  discovery  that  this  word  is  addressed 
to  Hamlet,  and  not  spoken  of  him,  reminds  us  of  the  discovery  of 
another  ingenious  commentator,  that  Desdemoua  applies  the  words 
"  My  lord  "  to  the  Duke,  and  not  to  her  husband.  Some  critics 
are  too  fond  of  a  process  which  may  be  described  as  measuring  a 
giant  to  a  hair's  breadth.  However,  on  the  whole  we  are  content 
with  Mr.  Tom  Taylor's  work,  and  as  the  audience,  or  what  re- 
mained of  it,  called  for  "author,"  we  presume  that  they  also  were 
content  with  it.  To  prevent  disappointment  of  future  audiences, 
we  may  mention  that  the  gliost  of  Shakspeare  did  not  appear  in 
answer  to  this  call.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of  the  performance 
is  that  it  gained  some  genuine  applause,  which  was  particularly 
bestowed  on  the  scene  in  the  Queen's  closet.  The  ghost  was 
mechanically  excellent,  but  we  have  heard  much  better  elocu- 
tion. It  is  quite  possible  that  the  actor  of  Hamlet  may  im- 
prove as  practice  gives  him  power  and  confidence,  and  by 
all  means  let  him  have  a  full  and  indulgent  trial.  The 
Directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  may  usefully  revert  to  that 
mission  which  they  originally  undertook  of  educating  the  people, 
and  thus  they  may  more  effectually  compete  with  the  rival  esta- 
blishment at  South  Kensington.  If  they  can  collect  an  audience 
for  young  actors  who  will  do  their  best  in  Shakspeare,  both  actors 
and  audience  are  likely  to  be  improved  in  the  process.  We  cannot 
help  remembering  that  one  of  the  most  recent  aspirants  to  the 
part  of  Hamlet  in  London  was  a  lady,  Miss  Bouverie,  whose 
performance  would  compare  favourably  with  that  of  last  Saturday. 
We  make  this  remark  without  the  least  desire  to  see  this  lady  or 
any  other  in  the  part  of  Hamlet.  But  if  these  performances  of 
Shakspeare  should  continue,  as  we  earnestly  hope  they  will,  we 
think  that  all  rising  talent  should  have  a  chance.  The  public,  we 
are  sure,  will  allow  handsomely  for  early  difficulties,  and  will  be 
especially  generous  to  that  diffidence  which  is  so  often  combined 
•with  noble  aspirations  and  latent  talents  of  the  highest  order.  We 
have  freely  recorded  our  impressions  of  last  week's  performance,  not 
forgetting,  however,  that  it  was  the  first  attempt  of  a  difficult 
task.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  every  person  who  feels 
any  interest  in  the  poetic  drama  should  see  the  play  of  Hamlet  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  remembering  during  the  performance  Hamlet's 
own  precept  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  players. 
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DR.  MANSEL.* 

HENRY  LONGUEVILLE  MANSEL,  we  imagine,  will  not 
bo  very  long  remembered  as  Dean  Mansel.  His  best  and 
most  valuable  work  was  done  before  he  became  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  ; 
and  his  claims  to  that  high  office  were  of  a  general  rather  than  a 
special  nature.  Jlo  was  a  metaphysician  essentially,  a  theologian 
only  accidentfilly ;  and  his  theology  was  not  of  what  is  sometimes 
supposed  to  be  the  genuine  decanal  typo.  A  theory  survives  in 
some  quarters,  thougli  it  is  groundi^d  on  instances  of  not  the  most 
recent  dnto,  that  n  deanery  is  just  the  position  for  a  dangerously 
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original  divine.  Originality  in  an  incumbent,  or  even  in  a  canon, 
is  generally  out  of  place.  It  is  not  understood  by  the  occupant  of 
the  next  living  or  the  next  stall ;  it  is  suspected  by  the  arch- 
deacon, and  possibly  snubbed  by  the  bishop.  Moreover,  it  cannot 
be  quiet  under  such  circumstances ;  it  is  a  pent  force,  hke  that 
which  causes  the  earthquake,  and  must  work  its  way  out  some- 
how. Originality  in  a  bishop  is  not  like  an  earthquake,  but  like 
thunder  and  lightning.  Whatever  its  value,  it  cannot  be  equally 
distributed  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  diocese  ;  it  runs 
rapidly  along  congenial  substances,  but  does  mischief  among  non- 
conductors ;  instead  of  warming  and  cheering,  it  flashes  and 
fulminates.  But  an  original  dean  is  a  comparatively  safe  person. 
He  can  develop  himself  without  coming  into  unpleasant  contact 
with  either  his  equals,  his  inferiors,  or  his  superiors.  No  one  is 
obliged  to  read  his  books,  very  few  persons  are  under  the  neces- 
sity of  hearing  him  preach  ;  he  is  entrenched  against  the  bishop ; 
he  deals  with  the  canons,  for  the  most  part,  one  at  a  time ;  and 
his  cathedral,  in  the  course  of  its  existence,  has  heard  much 
stranger  sentiments  than  he  is  at  all  likely  to  utter.  But  Mansel's 
claim  to  a  deanery  was  certainly  not  the  abnormal  nature  of  hia 
opinions.  He  was  orthodox  in  the  highest  degree — more  orthodox, 
indeed,  than  men  who,  like  him,  are  at  once  able,  inquiring,  and 
honest,  can  generally  contrive  to  be.  The  cast  of  his  mind  led 
him  to  dwell,  not  on  theology  in.  itself,  but  on  theology  in  its 
relation  to  philosophy.  His  power  of  mind  was  such  that  he 
was  likely  to  do  well  whatever  he  attempted ;  yet  we  may  be  well 
acquainted  with  his  writings  without  being  able  to  conjecture 
what  distinctive  features  he  would  have  contributed  to  the 
Speaker's  Commentary  as  a  commentator  on  the  Gospels  of  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark.  His  Bampton  Lectures  are  his  most 
important  effort  in  the  direction  of  theology  ;  and  their  negative 
character  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  their  title — "The  Limits  of 
Religious  Thought  examined."  Philosophy  was  employed  in  the 
lectures  not  to  investigate  thoroughly  a  certain  field,  but  to  dis- 
able other  forms  of  philosophy  from  entering  upon  it ;  and  the 
limits  of  religious  thought  were  examined  as  contrasted  with  its 
contents.  What  is  perhaps  more  remarkable,  there  is  an  absence 
of  originality  in  Mansel's  philosophy  as  well  as  in  his  theology. 
He  has  ventured  on  the  prophecy  that,  if  ever  the  time  shall  come 
when  the  philosophy  of  the  Conditioned  shall  occupj'  its  fitting 
place  as  the  handmaid  and  auxiliary  of  Christian  truth,  the  name  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton  will  stand,  most  consulted  and  most  revered, 
among  the  fathers  and  teachers  of  that  philosophy.  The  prediction 
is  made  in  a  hypothetical  and  guarded  form,  which  will  in  all 
probability  prevent  it  from  ever  being  brought  into  contact  with 
the  severe  test  of  fact ;  but,  of  the  thinkers  who  have  any  con- 
fidence in  its  ultimate  fulfilment,  few  indeed  would  be  inclined  to 
modify  it  by  substituting  the  name  of  Mansel  for  that  of  Hamilton. 
Mansel  applied  with  great  ingenuity  and  perseverance  a  meta- 
physical system  which  he  modified  very  little.  He  showed  him- 
self a  model  disciple,  and  did  not  aspire  to  be  a  master. 

The  volume  of  Mansel's  minor  writings,  which  has  been  care- 
fully edited  by  Mr.  Chandler,  consists  for  the  most  part  of  articles, 
lectures,  and  letters,  relating  either  to  philosophy  as  a  separate 
subject,  or  to  philosophy  in  its  bearings  on  theology.  Two  articles 
on  Sensation  Novels  and  Modern  Spiritualism,  which  were  con- 
tributed to  the  Qiiarterlt/  Review,  are  in  a  lighter  strain,  and  an 
article  on  Freethinking,  which  appeared  in  the  same  Review,  is 
exceptional,  as  being  of  an  historical  cast.  We  have  also  the 
witty  dramatic  fragment,  Phrontisterion,  which  was  called  forth 
by  proposed  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  some  of  which  have  now  become  liistorical  facts,  and  have 
so  passed  out  of  the  jocular  region.  With  the  exception  of  an 
unfinished  article  on  the  Idealism  of  Berkeley,  all  the  papers  are 
eai'lier  in  date  than  Mansel's  appointment  to  the  chair  of  Ecclesi- 
astical History.  It  would  seem  that  the  intellectual  energy  which 
made  comparatively  light  of  metaphysics  was  for  the  time  absorbed, 
first  by  the  novel  duties  of  a  not  very  congenial  professorship,  and 
afterwards  by  the  practical  work  of  a  deanery — work  which  is 
easy  enough  on  paper,  but  is  sometimes  found  to  absorb,  in  the 
case  of  a  beginner,  a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention.  We  may 
suppose  that  Mansel's  literary  activity  was  ju»t  resuming  its 
accustomed  play  when  he  was  removed  by  an  untimely  death. 

The  papers  now  before  us,  though  for  the  most  part  familiar  to 
readers  who  have  cared  in  former  years  to  follow  the  course  of 
Mansel's  mind,  supply  in  their  present  form  a  collection  of  material 
which  brings  vividly  before  us  his  cliaracteristics  as  a  thinker. 
Few  men  indeed  have  known  metaphysical  science  so  well,  used 
it  so  freely,  and  trusted  it  so  little.  In  spite  of  their  form,  Mansel's 
intellectual  attempts  were  the  reverse  of  ambitious;  he  was  like 
the  defender  of  a  besieged  city  who  tries  to  drive  back  assailants 
with  weapons  snatched  from  their  hands,  and  whose  ingenuity  is 
chieily  shown  in  meeting  contrivance  with  contrivance.  Ho  never 
yielded  to  the  fascinations  of  those  great  schemes  of  intellectual 
conquest  in  which  the  majority  of  young  metaphysicians  indulge 
as  a  matter  of  course,  lie  had  a  special  faculty  tor  abstract  rea- 
soning, but  nothing  could  bo  more  moderate  than  his  estimate  of 
what  it  could  accomplish.  The  duty  of  philosophy,  he  said,  is  not 
to  transcend  consciousness,  but  to  make  consciousness  at  unity 
with  itself;  the  ollico  of  philosophy  is  but  tlio  articulate  expres- 
sion of  consciousness.  The  thesis  which  he  nuiinfiiinod  in  his  in- 
augural lecture  as  Professor  of  JMelapliyeics  was  that  psychology 
is  the  test  of  moral  and  mctaphysicul  philosophy;  and  before  the 
lecture  was  concluded,  lie  told  his  hearers  that,  by  means  of  a 
cautious  psychological  procedure,  they  might  hope  eilhpr  to  lay  a 
foundation  in  facts  for  the  construction  of  a  metaphysical  system, 
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or  at  any  rate  to  show  wliy  such  a  system  could  not  be  constructed, 
and  what  is  the  origin  and  real  meaning  of  the  delusion  which  lias 
led  men  to  dream  of  its  possibility.  That  no  manipulation  of 
mental  facts  can  enable  us  to  transcend  consciousness  is  the  con- 
clusion to  which  many  sensible  men  have  been  led  by  the 
study  of  mental  science.  When  they  have  reached  it,  they  leave 
off  thinking  about  thought,  and  choose  some  other  employment 
for  their  mmds ;  and  it  is  certainly  strange  to  find  a  young  meta- 
physician, with  a  whole  world  of  speculation  before  him,  accepting 
as  an  important  truth  what  they  have  found  so  discouraging.  The 
terminology  of  which  Mansel  was  a  master,  and  to  which  for 
some  purposes  he  trusted,  was  originally  meant  as  the  scaffolding 
of  a  bridge  that  was  to  connect  the  world  of  being  with  the  world 
of  knowing.  We  may  be  quite  sure  that  it  was  the  hope  of  real 
discovery  which  led  the  fathers  of  speculation  to  leave  common 
sense  behind,  and  trust  themselves  to  a  restless  sea  of  abstractions. 
Even  now  it  seems  to  many  of  us  that  it  is  the  peculiar  privilege 
of  earnest  thought  to  be  in  some  way  superior  to  its  premisses  ;  to 
guess,  to  muse,  to  meditate,  to  dream,  yet  possibly  to  verify  the 
dream  after  all.  Intellectual  enthusiasm,  lilce  strong  affection, 
seems  to  carry  us  out  of  ourselves  to  an  object.  The  ardent 
metaphysician  has  a  faith  which  is  to  him  like  that  of 
religion,  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things 
not  seen.  To  such  ardour  Mansel  could  give  but  scanty  encourage- 
ment. The  very  words  with  which  he  recommended  the  study  of 
metaphysics  sound  almost  like  an  apology  for  failure.  He  told 
the  learners  who  came  to  listen  to  the  first  burst  of  his  professorial 
energy  that  metaphysical  inquiry,  whether  it  succeed  or  fail  in 
its  ultimate  object,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  a  wholesome  and 
instructive  discipline  of  the  mind ;  like  the  labourers  in  the  fable, 
its  votaries  may  not  succeed  in  finding  the  buried^  treasure  for 
which  they  turn  up  the  soil,  yet  their  labours  will  hfl\'e  prepared 
the  intellectual  field  for  its  proper  harvest,  and  they  may  hope  to 
attain  a  knowledge  more  valuable  perhaps  than  that  lor  which 
they  sought — a  knowledge  of  themselves  and  of  their  powers,  of 
what  they  may  and  what  they  may  not  aspire  to  know,  of  the 
laws  and  limits  of  reason,  and,  by  consequence,  of  the  just  claims 
of  faith.  Good  sense,  no  doubt ;  yet  it  is  a  poor  recommendation 
of  a  study  to  begin  by  depreciating  its  powers ;  to  hint  that  its 
bow  wiU  not  carry  far,  nor  its  arrow  hit  the  mark.  It  is  a  very 
peculiar  intellect  which  can  work  on  indefinitely  in  the  dim  hope 
of  finding  something  which  it  does  not  seek,  and  of  attaining  at 
last  to  the  measure  of  its  own  incapacity. 

It  would  seem  at  first  sight  that  Mansel  did  not  take  the  same 
depreciating  view  of  logic  as  of  metaphysics.  For  formal  logic, 
at  least,  which  rejects  all  empirical  elements,  he  has  high 
terms  of  praise.  All  formal  thinking,  he  tells  us,  is  governed 
by  Laws  which  may  be  expressed  in  analytical  judgments, 
whUe  all  material  thinking  is  governed  by  laws  which  may  be 
expressed  in  synthetical  judgments.  The  former  are  uniform  in 
their  operation,  and  can  therefore  completely  guarantee  the  validity 
of  thought ;  the  latter  are  modified  in  their  operation  by  their 
combination  with  experience,  and  can  therefore  only  partialiy 
guarantee  the  validity  of  one  element  of  thought.  Hence  the 
former  may  be  described  as  pure,  adequate,  or  positive  laws  of 
formal  thinking;  while  the  latter  may  be  described  as  mixed, 
inadequate,  or  ntijaticu  laws  of  material  thinking.  When  logic  has 
been  further  defined  as  the  science  of  the  laws  of  formal  thinking, 
it  would  naturally  strike  a  person  who  had  neither  special  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  nor  jin  exact  appreciation  of  all  the  terms 
employed,  that  logic  ought  to  be  an  exceedingly  useful  thing. 
The  laws  on  which  it  is  gi-ounded  are,  as  it  appears,  pure,  adequate, 
and  positive  ;  they  are  sufficient  in  themselves  for  an  act  of  thought, 
they  are  uniform  Ln  their  operation,  and  a  perfect  guarantee  of 
the  validity  of  the  mental  process.  But,  alas  !  according  to  Mansel, 
the  instrument  becomes  useless  for  the  discovery  of  positive  truth 
the  moment  an  endeavour  is  made  to  apply  it.  It  can  detect  some 
forms  of  inaccuracy,  but  cannot  exclude  error  ;  it  is  no  guarantee 
for  the  result  of  any  process  in  which  thought  operates  in  con- 
junction with  perception  and  memory.  This  decision  may  remind 
us  of  the  famous  case  between  the  nose  and  the  eyes  about  the 
epectacles.  It  seems  to  the  popular  mind  much  the  same  thing  to 
say  that  the  eyes  must  be  shut  whenever  the  nose  wears  the 
spectacles,  as  to  say  that  the  science  of  formal  thinking  ceases  to 
be  trustworthy  when  memory  and  perception  are  not  dissociated 
from  thought.  But  Kant  has  demonstrated  that  a  criterion  of 
material  truth  is  not  only  impossible,  but  self-contradictory  ;  and 
Mansel  has  asserted  that  an  innovator  who  attempts  to  enlarge  the 
field  of  logic  only  makes  it  impossible  to  assign  to  it  any  definite 
field  whatever.  A  view  on  which  Kant  and  Mansel  agree  is  of 
course  not  to  be  ridiculed  or  lightly  set  aside.  Their  estimate  of 
logic  may  be  allowed  tlie  formal  validity  which  is  all  they  claim 
for  it ;  and  it  is  only  mentioned  here  in  order  to  show  the 
thoroughly  consistent  character  of  Mansel's  thought.  A  formal 
logic,  entirely  emptied  of  contents,  and  a  metaphysic  devoted  to 
ascertain  the  limits  of  something  external  to  itself,  correspond 
to  each  other  like  the  concave  and  convex  sides  of  a  curve. 
But  the  material  element,  which  he  excluded  from  prominence  on 
scientific  grounds,  might  have  entered  as  it  were  by  a  back  door. 
Logicianshave  not  only  to  maintaintheories  and  formulate  opinions ; 
they  have  also  Xfi  give  illustrations.  Metaphysicians  may  com- 
municate a  lively  impression  of  their  general  sentiments  and  tone 
of  mind  when  they  are  attacking  or  defending  an  hypothesis  of 
essentially  speculative  interest.  We  may  know  wliat  manner  of 
man  Berkeley  was  from  reading  his  works  without  consulting  a 
biography.    Archbishop  Whately  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  have  con- 


trived to  materialize  their  works  on  Logic  to  quite  a  sufficient 
extent ;  so  that  the  reader  may  imbibe  from  them,  if  he  please,  not 
formal  thouglit  merely,  but  views  on  social  science,  theology, 
physics,  and  political  economy.  tSome  very  clever  proselytizing 
may  be  accomplished,  or  at  least  attempted,  by  a  logician  who 
illustrates  the  truth  from  his  own  opinions,  and  seeks  his  examples 
of  the  different  kinds  of  fallacy  from  schools  of  thought  with 
wliich  he  docs  not  sympathize.  Illustrations  which  indicate  the 
private  tastes  and  habits  of  the  writer  may  bo  excluded  of  set 
purpose  from  elaborate  works  on  grave  subjects ;  but  the  detail 
which  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  Bampton  Lecture  may  come  in 
both  appositely  and  gracefully  in  a  ffjing  pamphlet  or  a  lively 
contribution  to  a  magazine.  If,  however,  we  look  over  Mansel's 
minor  writings  in  order  to  see  on  which  food  his  mind  fed  in 
private,  we  shall  meet  with  a  somewhat  remarkable  phenomenon. 
When  he  was  not  metaphysical  or  logical,  he  was  poetical  or 
facetious.  He  was  well  read  in  mental  philosophy,  whethei 
Greek,  German,  French,  or  English ;  he  was  also  at  home  in 
Horace,  and  Rabelais,  and  Hudibras,  and  modern  novels;  but 
his  references  to  subjects  not  theological,  which  interest 
grave  men  in  their  more  serious  moments,  are  few  and  far 
between.  Political  economy,  that  favourite  exercise-ground  of 
logicians,  seems  quite  removed  from  his  consciousness.  A  stray 
reference  to  Dr.  Carpenter's  Human  Fhi/sioloffi/  strikes  us  like  a 
portent ;  and,  when  e.vamined,  it  is  seen  not  to  relate  to  any  subtle 
question  as  to  the  normal  bearing  of  nervous  organization  on 
mind,  but  to  some  of  the  most  vulgar  manifestations  of  modern 
spiritualism.  Mr.  Darwin,  in  like  manner,  is  introduced  on 
account  of  a  supposed  resemblance  between  his  theory  of  develop- 
ment and  some  nonsense  indited  by  a  medium  personating  Tom 
Paine ;  and  elsewhere  we  are  told  that  all  the  varieties  of  sensa- 
tional literature  may  be  referred  to  a  source  in  the  same  original 
germ  by  a  law  of  generation  at  least  as  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
the  scientific  student  as  that  by  which  Mr.  Darwin's  bear  may  be 
supposed  to  have  developed  into  a  whale.  In  such  references  as 
these  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  indicate  that  Mansel  had  given 
serious  thought  to  the  theory  to  which  he  refers  ;  but  poetry  was 
evidently  frequently  present  to  his  mind,  supplying  him,  as  the 
case  might  be,  with  grave  reflections  or  light  fancies;  and  the 
clever  Aristophanic  fragment  of  Phrontisterion  establishes  a  pre- 
sumption that  the  poetical  vein  which  undoubtedly  lay  in  hia 
nature  would  have  repaid  more  earnest  and  continued  working. 

It  is  better,  perhaps,  to  leave  off"  here,  and  not  either  to  intro- 
duce matter  which  has  little  affinity  with  the  volume  edited  by 
Mr.  Chandler,  or  to  run  the  risk  of  seeming  to  build  a  theory  on 
a  literary  record  which  is  confessedly  fragmentary  and  imperfect. 
If  Mansel  had  been  intellectually  audacious,  he  could  have 
theorized  like  Hegel ;  if  he  had  been  careless  and  indifferent,  he 
could  have  matched  the  scepticism  of  Hume ;  if  he  had  been  ir- 
reverent, he  could  have  scoffed  like  Heine  ;  if  he  had  been 
frivolous,  he  could  perhaps  have  rivalled  the  Ingoldshy  Legends, 
But  he  was  neither  audacious,  nor  careless,  nor  irreverent,  nor 
frivolous ;  he  would  be  far  better  described  by  the  reverse  of  all 
these  epithets.  He  did  some  valuable  work  in  a  truly  remarkable 
manner,  and  we  may  wonder  at  him  the  more,  without  admiring 
him  the  less,  if  we  have  reason  to  think  that  his  mind,  which 
could  grasp  metaphysical  abstractions  so  firmly  as  almost  to  com- 
press them  into  solidity,  and  could  find  relief  both  in  diving  and 
soaring  on  the  wings  of  imagination,  was  comparatively  indifferent 
to  whole  families  of  subjects  which  seem  to  the  majority  of 
earnest  men  at  the  present  day  to  have  a  reality  which  is  wanting 
in  metaphysics,  and  a  more  abiding  interest  than  can  be  found  in 
fiction. 


THE  PAINS  OF  MEMOPwY.* 

A MODERN  poet  haswonmuchpopularity  by  singing  the  praise 
of  the  "  Pleasures  of  Memory,"  but  surely  a  companion 
volume  of  groans  about  its  pains  ought  to  find  still  greater 
acceptance  with  the  general  run  of  mankind,  whose  memories,  if 
they  have  any,  seem  to  be  nothing  but  a  source  of  torment  to 
them.  We  can  imagine  no  one  better  fitted  to  carry  out  the  idea 
of  thus  immortalizing  the  mental  agonies  of  his  fellow-sufferers 
than  the  student,  if  any  such  can  be  found,  who  has  learnt  by 
rote  the  591  lines  which  compose  ihQ  English  History  in  Rhyme 
published  by  Mr.  Goodwin  as  a  help  to  students  of  English  His- 
tory. Within  that  short  compass  Mr.  Goodwin  has  strung  to- 
gether in  doggerel  verses,  in  almost  every  known,  and  some 
hitherto  unknown,  measures,  a  number  of  hard  names  of  people 
and  places  connected  more  or  less  closely  with  the  history  of  our 
island,  from  the  first  landing  of  Ctesar  to  the  last  Thanksgiving 
in  St.  Paul's,  with  which  important  event  he  closes  his  work. 
This  hard  task  he  has  undertaken  from  motives  of  pure  bene- 
volence, if  we  may  believe  his  preface.  He  there  tells  us  that 
These  Ithymcs  are  published  in  the  belief  that  they  will  very  materially 

assist  TlKXSE  WHO  ARE  PREPARING  FOR  UnIVEUSITT,  MILITARY,  NaVAL, 

Civil  fcEiivicE,  and  other  Ex.vminations,  in  which  an  acquaintance 
with  the  lacLs  of  English  History  is  required  ;  their  utility  having  already 
been  proved  in  the  experience  of  the  author  with  his  own  pupils. 

Mr.  Goodwin  has  cast  a  pitying  eye  on  those  luckless  wights  who 
are  year  by  year  forced  by  a  hard  fate  to  rush  into  the  very  jaws  of 

•  Kiiylisit  History  in  Rhyme.  J3y  Edward  B.  Goodwin.  London: 
SiinpUiu,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

'J  he  Sihotais' Home  Lesson- Book.    Gcocjraphy.    London:  T.  Murby. 

'I'Ik  Humanity  Scries  of  School  Books.  Edited  by  the  Kev.  F.  0.  MoiIU, 
B.A.    London:  T.  Murby. 
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of  the  Norman  Conquest  save  by  reckoning  that  it  took  place 
exactly  thirty-four  years  before  the  year  1 1  oo.  If  we  must  have 
technical  memories,  we  prefer  the  old-fashioned  sentences 
which  used  to  find  gi-eat  acceptance  in  ladies'  schools,  by 
means  of  which,  on  repeating  certain  commonplace  propositions, 
such  as  "  The  Spartans  ate  black  broth,"  the  initiated  could  tell 


certain  monsters  called  examiners.  He  has  made  ready  for  these 
poor  defenceless  lambs  a  complete  coat  of  mail  that  shall  be 
proof  against  the  sharpest  fangs  of  the  wily  old  wolves  whose 
set  purpose  is  to  wony  them.  Once  let  a  candidate  have  learnt 
through  the  591  lines  of  Mr.  Goodwin's  History,  and,  if  he  can 
but  remember  them,  he  will  be  armed  at  all  points.  There  will 
be  no  possibility  of  smiting  him  between  the  joints  of  his  harness, 
so  absolutely  disjointed  will  the  harness  be. 

Swiftly  and  silently  Mr.  Goodwin  gets  over  his  ground.  In 
sixteen  Unes  he  gets  through  all  the  dealings  of  the  Romans  with 
Britain.  Yet,  narrow  as  his  limits  are,  he  finds  room  to  tell  us 
that  Caradoc,  or  Caradoc  as  he  calls  him,  wondered  "Why 
Claudius  should  envy  my  home."  This  expression  of  sentiment 
on  "the  part  of  the  simple  savage  is  clearly  only  given  us  because 
our  rhymer  found  himself  at  a  loss  for  a  suitable  rhyme  to  Rome. 
It  is  somewhat  inconsistent  with  this  amount  of  detail  about  the 
British  patriot  to  find  the  English  one,  Earl  Waltheof,  cut  short 
with  half  a  line.    Yet  all  we  find  about  him  is — 

For  concurrence  with  Eoger  Earl  Waltheof  died. 

What  "  concwrence  "  may  mean  we  are  by  no  means  sure.  It 
must  be  used  here  in  some  very  subtle  sense  ;  for,  while  Roger  did 
concur,  Ralph  it  seems  did  not,  as  his  name  is  not  brought  forward 
in  the  matter.  We  would  counsel  our  rhymer,  before  he  perpetrates 
the  Grecian  and  Roman  Histories  in  rhyme  with  which  we  see 
we  are  threatened,  to  study  the  simplicity  of  some  of  his  brother 
bards  of  former  days.  Take,  for  instance,  the  couplet  in  which  the 
cobbler  bard,  the  shoemaker  who  did  well  in  not  sticking  to  his 
last,  ia  thus  drawn  with  a  few  graphic  touches : — 

Hans  Sachs  was  a  shoe- 
Maker  and  a  poet  too. 

What  can  be  more  simple,  true,  and  impartial  ?  Where  could 
Mr.  Goodwin  find  a  better  model  ?  It  is  too  much  to  expect 
students  who  are  so  pressed  for  time  that  they  must  have  the 
Norman  Conquest  and  all  the  changes  it  wrought  told  ofi"  to  them 
in  eighteen  lines  to  stop  and  ponder  over  a  word  of  such  doubtful 
meaning  as  "concurrence."  We  suppose  the  foot-notes  in  Mr. 
Ooodwin's  little  book  are  intended  to  "  concur"  with  the  rhymes, 
as  we  are  told  that  these  "  foot-notes  have  been  added  for  ready 
reference,  and  it  is  hoped  they  may  be  found  useful  in  furnishing 
concise  answers  to  some  questions  of  likely  occurrence."  What  the 
questions  are  likely  to  be  we  cannot  take  upon  us  to  determine, 
but  we  rather  think  the  notes  will  furnish  some  very  unlikely 
answers,  owing  to  the  perfect  impartiality  with  which  they  mix  up 
truth  and  fiction. 

In  Note  1 6  to  the  Saxon  Period,  for  example,  we  are  told  the  story 
of  .^Elfryth  treacherously  murdering  her  stepson ;  while  Note  1 7 
records  the  Massacre  of  St.  Brice  ;  but  which  is  true  and  which  is 
false,  or  whether  both  are  true  or  both  are  false,  the  student  is  left 
to  his  own  inspirations  to  determine.  Sometimes  the  notes  take 
for  granted  an  amazing  amount  of  information  on  the  part  of  the 
students,  as  in  Note  i  o  to  Henry  the  Third,  where  we  read : — 
^'  By  the  Treaty  called  the  '  Mise  of  Lewes,'  Prince  Edward  and 
Henry,  son  of  the  King  of  the  Romans,  were  taken  in  exchange 
for  the  King."  This  looks  very  much  as  if  Mr.  Goodwin  was  a 
little  too  anxious  to  air  his  own  information,  and  to  let  every  one 
know  that  he  at  least  knows  all  about  the  King  of  the  Romans. 
But,  after  all,  since  it  was  as  the  English  King's  nephew,  and 
not  as  Henry  of  Allemayne,  that  Henry  was  given  as  a  hostage, 
it  might  have  been  as  well  to  say  somewhere  that  Richard  of 
Cornwall  and  the  King  of  the  Romans  were  one  and  the  same 
person. 

It  seems  to  be  a  commonly  received  superstition  that  the 
memory  is  a  sort  of  ballot-box  into  which  must  be  crammed  all 
manner  of  facts.  There,  by  some  queer  sort  of  necromancy,  they 
are  expected  to  assort  themselves,  so  that  the  right  fact  shall  come 
out  just  at  the  right  time.  This  at  least  is  the  principle  upon 
which  all  the  so-called  Aids  to  Memory  are  put  together.  Memory, 
however,  takes  her  revenge  by  mixing  up  the  treasures  thus  confided 
to  her  topsy-turvy  and  turning  them  out  all  wrong.  Hence  the  won- 
derful jumbles  of  blunders  to  be  found  in  the  answers  to  examination 
papers.  Nowadays,  when  memory,  like  the  rest  of  our  faculties, 
seems  to  be  getting  weaker  tis  the  world  grows  older,  a  good 
memory  would  certainly  bo  the  most  useful  gift  that  a  kind  fairy 
godmother  could  bestow.  The  child  thus  gifted,  by  remembering 
exactly  everything  ho  had  ever  read,  or  heard,  or  seen,  would 
have  a  wonderful  advantage  over  his  fellows.  As  it  is,  even  a 
moderately  good  memory  often  passes  for  talent,  and  wins  for 
its  owner  a  share  of  that  respect,  strongly  tinctured  with  dislike, 
which  society  feels  for  so-called  "clever  people."  But  good 
memories  are  rare.  Very  few  among  us  can  lay  claim  to  them. 
Most  people  complain  grievously  of  the  sad  tricks  memory  plays 
them,  and  njsort  to  all  sorts  of  desperate  devices,  such  as  tying 
knots  in  their  iiandkercliiofs  whenever  they  want  to  remember 
anything,  though  they  are  themselves  perfectly  aware  that 
in  half  an  hour  they  will  have  forgotten  utterly  what  the 
knots  were  tied  for.  There  is,  in  truth,  no  end  to  the  odd  con- 
trivances by  which  people  try  to  make  crutches  for  their  shattered 
memories,  while,  if  tliey  would  only  throw  awiiy  the  crutches  and 
have  confidence  in  tlu;ir  own  power  of  renu;mbering,  they  would 
find  themselves  perfectly  able  to  do  so.  Surely  it  is  much  easier 
to  remember  the  date  of  any  given  event  by  culling  to  mind  tlio 
stale  of  nfliiirs  r)r  the  current  of  events  at  the  same  time  in  other 
places  than  by  going  through  an  elubonito  and  p(;rfectly  unin- 
telligible calculation  by  way  of  getting  at  it;  yet  wo  have 
known  persons  who  professed  inability  to  remember  the  dato 


you  every  possible  date  from  the  building  of  Nineveh  downwards. 
Dates  so  remembered  are  practically  useless.  They  can  have  no 
ideas  attached  to  them,  and  they  therefore  lose  their  only  real  im- 
portance as  connecting  links  in  the  unbroken  chain  of  history. 
As  for  all  metrical  helps  to  memory,  they  are  very  shaky  props 
indeed.  The  jingle  of  rhyme  at  the  end  of  the  line  is  all 
that  memory  holds,  and  one  name  is  just  as  good  as  another  to 
fill  up  the  void  in  the  middle.  Can  the  following  incoherent 
jumble  of  hard  names  be  a  help  to  any  sane  person  in  remember- 
ing the  always  puzzling  battles  of  the  Peninsular  War  ? — 

Vimiera  Arthur  Wellesley  gained.    Dalrymple  made  "  Convention." 

Corunna,  Talave'ra,  and  Walcheien,  claim  attention. 

Busaco,  Fuentes,  Albue'ra,  Ciiidad,  Badajdz,  too, 

Battles  at  Salamanca  andVittoria  speak  of  loss  to 

France,  whose  force  at  Parapeluna  and  Toulouse  was  scattered, 

And  Buonaparte,  at  Leipsic  beaten,  found  his  prospects  shattered. 

In  old  times  it  was  thought  that  memory  was  only  skin-deep,  and 
could  be  best  got  at  by  inflicting  bodily  pain ;  hence  the  custom 
of  beating  boys  to  fix  in  their  memories  the  bounds  of  the  parishes. 
On  this  belief  the  German  schoolmaster  acted  when  he  pulled  his 
pupils'  ears  each  time  they  passed  through  the  gate  of  the  citv  to 
impress  on  them  how  the  French  had  robbed  it  of  one  of  its  fairest 
ornaments.  For  our  own  part,  we  should  much  prefer  either  being 
beaten  or  having  our  ears  pulled  to  learning  by  rote  the  591  lines 
which  Mr.  Goodwin  has  put  together  for  the  benefit  of  his  unhappy 
pupils.  But  if  any  one  has  a  fancy  for  exercising  his  memory  on 
such  tough  work,  we  think  he  might  just  as  well  try  it  with 
a  few  pages  of  Uradshaio  or  a  column  or  two  of  a  London 
Directory.  We  are  sure  that  he  would  find  these  exercises  quite 
as  interesting,  and  very  nearly  as  instructive,  so  far  as  concerns 
real  history. 

History  naturally  suggests  geography,  as  the  one  cannot  be  taught 
to  any  good  purpose  without  the  other ;  yet  it  is  strange  how  far 
people  are  from  understanding  this.    If  there  is  one  branch  of 
useful  knowledge  about  which  the  general  run  of  mankind  are  shame- 
fully ignorant,  it  is  geography.    In  this,  to  be  sure,  we  are  not  a 
whit  behind  other  nations.     The  average  Frenchman  believes  that 
somehow  or  other  every  part  of  England  is  within  easy  walking 
range  of  London.    And  we  have  met  with  Germans  who  stub- 
bornly maintained  that  Blucher  only  just  saved  the  English 
from  being  driven  into  the  sea  at  Waterloo.    Still,  two  blacks 
will  never  make  a  white,  and  the  ignorance  of  other  nations 
can  be  no  reason  why  the  British  public,  boasting  as  it  does 
of  being  the  most  commercial  nation  in  the  world,  should 
not  know  something  about  the  countries  with  which  its  trade  ia 
chiefly  carried  on,  and,  above  fill,  about  its  own  colonies.  It 
is  high  time  that  young  ladies  should  know  better  than  to 
ask  acquaintances  on  the  eve  of  a  voyage  to  Australia  to  be 
sure  to  call  on  their  cousins  in  New  Zealand,  or  to  express  a  hope 
that  travellers  just  arrived  from  Buenos  Ayres  had  had  a  quiet  time 
coming  round  the  Horn.  And  yet  geography  is  very  much  taught, 
and  the  little  manuals  that  present  themselves  for  teaching  it  are 
legion.  The  Scholars'  Home  Lesson-Book,  one  of  the  last  recruits  on 
the  list,  seems  to  us  to  be  no  whit  in  advance  of  its  fellows,  nor  can 
we  find  in  turning  over  its  pages  any  new  ideas  in  the  way  of 
teaching  that  might  be  said  to  justify  its  publication.    It  is  like 
the  greater  part  of  such  little  books,  a  dry  collection  of  the  names 
of  places;  and  where  any  lights,  either  philological  or  political,  are 
thrown  out,  they  are  so  very  dark  that  we  can  only  wish  that  they 
had  been  left  out  altogether.     AVhen  we  find  all  the  Romance 
tongues  spoken  of  as  "  Greek-Latin,"  and  the  Cinque  Ports  ranged 
among  the  things  that  were,  but  are  no  longer,  we  cannot 
but  mourn  over  this  sowing  of  tares  to  be  uprooted  in  after 
years.    There  is  no  lesson  which  children  like  better  than  geo- 
graphy when  it  is  rationally  taught,  none  that  can  be  made  more 
attractive  to  them  ;  and  yet  there  is  none  that  is  more  invariably 
made  distasteful  and  unintelligible.    What  is  the  use  of  starting 
olf  by  telling  a  child  in  his  first  geography  lesson  the  luimberof 
continents  in  the  world,  or  by  calling  on  him  to  remember  into  how 
many  zones  the  earth's  surface  is  divided?     Would  it  not  bo 
better  to  work  upon  his  experience  of  the  little  bit  of  that  sur- 
face on  which  he  lives ;  to  show  him  what  a  map  means,  and 
on  what  scale  places   can   bo    represented  on  it,  by  letting 
him  draw  one  for  himself,  with  all  the  streams,  iields,  roads, 
and  streamlets  in  the  parish  marked  upon  it.      In  this  way 
only  can  children  learn  that  the  black  lines  wriggling  across  the 
.slieets  mean  something  more  than  the  cracks  in  a  teacup,  and  that 
the  conventional  mountaiiifl  of  the  modern  map-drawer  are  not 
meant  for  woolly  caterpillars  after  all,  but  for  hills,  higher  no 
doubt  than,  but  still  tlio  same  in  character  as,  those  behind  which  ho 
himself  may  any  evening  watch  the  sun  go  down.    As  things  are 
at  present,  children  learn  the  names  and  find  the  places  on  the 
map  with  very  little  understonding  of  the  nu'aning  of  the  dill'eront 
signs  marked  upon  it.    Wo  once  heard  a  really  clover  child,  fresh 
from  a  geography  lesson,  while  trying  to  trace  a  likeness  be- 
tween a  pool  by  the  wayside  and  the  Mediterranean  Se.a,  add 
by  way  of  explanation  that  of  course  the  ))ool  was  much  the 
larger  of  the  two.    A  child's  knowledge  of  the  world  is  conlinod 
to  its  own  hamlet,  or  at  most  to  its  own  parish.    Surely  a  wise 
teacher  should  act  upon  this,  and,  taking  this  certainty  for 
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the  starting-point,  extend  the  lessons  from  the  pariah  to  the 
county,  from  the  county  to  the  kingdom,  and  so  on  till  the  ever- 
increasing  circles  have  taken  in,  not  only  our  own  world,  but  also 
all  that  science  can  teach  us  of  the  other  worlds  that  form  the 
universe. 

We  tarn  with  a  feeling  of  relief  to  the  reading-books  of  Mr.  Morris. 
They  make  no  pretensions  to  being  the  medleys  of  general  knowledge 
to  which  the  common  run  of  primers  lay  claim.  Still  we  have  a 
crow  to  pick  with  him  about  his  title,  which  is  surely  a  misnomer. 
When  we  first  turned  over  hispages,  we  were  grievously  disappointed 
to  find  that  the  word  "  Humanity "  has  fallen  from  its  ancient 
dignity,  that  it  no  longer  means  Latin  as  the  only  study  worthy 
of  the  human  intellect,  and  that  the  Humanity  Series  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  collection  of  pleasant  little  tales  intended  to 
interest  children  in  the  welfare  of  their  fellow-animals.  We  wish 
Mr.  Morris  all  success  in  this  praiseworthy  effort,  and  we  hope  that 
his  books  will  find  a  welcome  in  all  elementary  schools.  To  teach 
children  to  love  animals  will  not  only  do  away  with  a  great  deal 
of  useless  suffering  to  the  animals,  but  will  also  open  a  new  source 
of  happiness  to  the  children  themselves.  The  child  will  surely 
be  a  happier  child  who  through  long  lonely  days  of  out-door 
work  can  find  "  friends  in  fur  and  feathers  "  all  around 
him,  and  who,  like  St.  Francis,  sees  a  little  brother  or  sister  in 
every  living  thing  that  chance  may  bring  across  his  path.  It  is  a 
pity  that  more  of  the  tales  are  not  told  in  the  first  person. 
Children  like  tales  about  animals,  but  then  to  interest  them  the 
stories  must  be  told  by  the  animals  themselves ;  the  children  like 
to  feel  as  if  they  were  taken  behind  the  scenes  into  the  real  animal 
world,  instead  of  merely  looking  on  as  outsiders.  We  cannot  but 
wish  that  Mr.  Morris  had  stuck  to  his  text,  and  had  kept  solely  to 
the  tales  about  animals  which  he  promises  us  in  his  preface.  We 
would  gladly  have  seen  the  moral  pieces  which  are  mixed  with 
them  left  out.  Surely  it  must  provoke  a  smile,  even  from  the 
most  solemn  teacher,  to  find  Napoleon  Bonaparte  quoted  as  an 
example  to  prove  the  profit  of  daily  reading  of  the  Scriptures ; 
unless  indeed  he  confined  his  reading  strictly  to  those  parts  of 
the  Old  Testament  which  Ulfilas  left  untranslated  as  being  more 
likely  to  inflame  than  to  soften  the  warlike  spirit  of  his  Goths. 


THE  FORTESCDE  PAPERS.* 

IpITHER  time  flits  away  yet  faster  than  we  thought  it  did,  or 
else  this  book  has  not  been  in  our  hands  so  long  as  might 
be  thought  from  its  date.  We  hardly  see  why  it  should  have 
been  called  the  Fortescue  Papers,  a  title  which  certainly  made  us 
expect  to  find  Sir  John  or  Sir  Faithful,  or  some  other  bearer  of 
the  name  of  Fortescue,  as  the  writer  or  receiver  of  the  letters. 
But  they  are  called  Fortescue  Papers,  simply  because  the  originals 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  Hon.  G.  M.  Fortescue,  to  whom  we 
doubtless  owe  our  thanks  for  allowing  Mr.  Gardiner  to  make  use 
of  them,  but  who  has  hardly  a  claim  to  give  his  name  to  the 
collection.  They  belong  to  the  time  which  Mr.  Gardiner  has 
made  specially  his  own,  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  ranging 
from  1607  to  1625,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  letter  of 
Charles  the  First  to  Prince  Rupert  in  1 644..  Of  five  hundred  and 
eight  papers  Mr.  Gardiner  has  picked  out  a  hundred  and  sixty-one, 
and  even  of  these  he  says  that  there  are  some  which  he  should 
not  have  printed  if  the  originals  had  been  easily  accessible  in  a 
public  library.  Mr.  Gardiner  need  not  be  afraid  on  this  head. 
Of  things  which  are,  even  in  a  humble  kind  of  way,  real  materials 
for  history  it  is  better  to  print  too  much  than  too  little.  Camden 
Society  books  are  meant  for  a  special  world  of  their  own,  and  not 
to  lie  about  on  the  drawing-room  tables  of  the  general  public. 
Few  people,  even  of  the  special  world  of  the  Camden  Society,  are 
likely  to  read  such  a  collection  as  this  all  through,  or  to  find 
matter  of  interest  in  every  letter ;  but  a  great  many  will  find 
something  to  their  own  purpose  here  and  here,  and  perhaps  there 
is  no  letter  which  wiU  not  prove  of  some  value  to  somebody. 
Take  for  instance  the  letters  of  an  earlier  date,  which  Mr.  Gardiner 
does  not  put  in  the  body  of  the  work,  but  points  and  comments 
on  in  the  preface.  There  is  nothing  in  itself  particularly 
interesting  in  the  two  courtships  of  Sir  Thomas  Hobby  to 
Margaret,  widow  first  of  a  Devereux  and  then  of  a  Sidney — the 
unsuccessful  courtship  in  the  first  widowhood  and  the  successful 
one  in  the  second.  But  we  learn  something  from  it  about  the 
manners  and  feelings  of  the  times,  when  we  see  that  the  success 
of  the  suitor  is  not  at  all  left  to  depend  wholly  on  the  choice  of 
the  widow  herself,  but  that  various  great  personages  are  called 
in  to  back  up  his  cause,  and  that  he  fails  the  first  time  because 
Dther  great  personages  are  backing  up  the  cause  of  a  rival.  More- 
over the  old  prejudice  which  in  earlier  times  had  deprived  the 
widow  of  her  estate  if  she  married  infra  annum  luctHs  had  no 
being  now.  Walter  Devereux  has  not  been  dead  a  fortnight  before 
Lord  Burghle^-  himself  is  writing  letters  to  divers  persons  to  get 
'.old  of  the  widow,  and  with  her  the  lands  of  Hackness  in  York- 
iiire,  for  his  wife's  nephew  Hobby.  Mr.  Gardiner  suggests  that 
;ae  Lord  Treasurer  had  something  more  in  view  than  merely  to 
>ake  the  fortune  of  a  young  man  who  was  bound  to  him  by  ties 
»f  affmity,  Hackness  lay  in  a  district  which  was  full  of  recusants, 
ud  it  might  be  for  the  welfare  of  Church  and  State  to  get  the 
•State  of  Hackness,  and  the  influence  which  would  go  with  it,  into 
le  hands  of  a  sound  Protestant.  However  this  may  be,  Burghley's 
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schemes,  public  or  private,  came  to  nought.    The  widow  waff 

under  the  special  protection  of  tlie  Countess  of  Huntingdon  and' 
her  lord,  and  Huntingdon,  then  Lord  President  of  the  North,  may 
in  Yorkshire  have  been  looked  on  as  a  greater  person  than  the 
Lord  Treasurer.  Lady  Huntingdon  also  had  a  nephew  to  provide 
for,  and  the  widowed  Margaret,  before  her  year  was  up,  became 
tlie  wife  of  Thomas  Sidney,  brother  of  the  famous  Sir  Philip, 
The  next  time  Hobby,  now  Sir  Thomas,  succeeded,  but  perhaps 
more  because  the  widow  was  afraid  of  otherwise  losing  her  estate 
by  a  Chancery  suit  than  for  any  other  cause.  Lord  Burghley 
appears  again,  and  Lord  Huntingdon  also.  In  the  body  of  the 
book  we  in  the  like  sort  find  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  other 
men  in  power  meddling  in  the  same  way  about  people's  marriages. 
The  Hobby  story  also  tells  us  something  in  the  history  of  nomen- 
clature. Our  persevering  knight  bore  the  name  of  Thomas 
Posthumus,  a  yet  earlier  case  of  a  double  name  than  Anthony 
Ashley  Cooper.  But,  as  in  the  Ashley  case,  there  was  a  special 
reason  for  so  unusual  a  caprice,  as  Thomas  Hobby  was  born  after 
the  death  of  his  father. 

Turning  to  the  body  of  the  book,  the  letters  seem  to  be  just  such 
a  collection  as  Buckingham's  secretary  might  be  expected  to 
make.  A  large  part  of  them  are  letters  addressed  to  Buckingham 
in  his  various  stages  as  Sir  George  ViUiers,  Viscount  Villiers, 
Earl,  Marquess  and  Duke  of  Buckingham,  while  a  good  many  are 
to  Packer  himself.  The  correspondence  of  both  master  and 
secretary  gets  as  high  as  sovereign  princes ;  Elizabeth,  Queen  of 
Bohemia,  writes  to  the  all-powerful  favourite  to  use  his  influence 
with  her  father  on  behalf  of  her  husband ;  and  old  Frederick  him- 
self writes,  "  De  mon  chasteau  Royal  de  Prague,"  to  M.  Packer, 
signing  himself  "  Vostre  affectionn^  amy  Frideric."  Otherwise 
Packer's  letters  come  very  largely  from  bishops,  and  chief  among 
them  the  Lord  Keeper,  Bishop  Williams,  who  writes  to  Packer  as 
"  Your  assured  loving  friend,"  while  he  writes  to  Packer's  master 
as  "  Your  lordship's  most  faithful  servant  and  creature."  A  good 
number  of  the  letters  from  ecclesiastical  persons  naturally  consist 
of  requests  for  preferment.  Thus  we  find  Dr.  John  Bowie  writing 
to  Buckingham  as  one  whom  "  it  pleaseth  your  honour  to  rank 
in  the  number  of  your  orators  whom  you  please  to  respect," 
making  his  petition  on  this  wise : — 

Scince  nowe  itt  hath  pleased  God  to  take  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  to  his 
mercy,  these  lines  do  humbly  intreat  your  Honor  to  lodge  mee  in  that 
number  whome  your  Honor  will  advaunce  by  this  alteration.  The  Deanery 
of  Westminster,  wher  I  went  to  schoole,  or  some  such  place,  is  the  uttmost 
of  my  desire,  wher  I  myght  serve  my  God,  and  dayly  praye  for  his  Majesty 
and  your  Honor. 

The  letter  is  dated  May  1 8,  and  Mr.  Gardiner  gives  the  year  as 
1620;  but  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  spoken  of  must  be  Overall, 
who  died  May  12,  161  g,  so  one  would  think  that  it  rather 
belonged  to  that  year.  Anyhow,  we  may  note  the  two  different 
kinds  of  euphemism  by  which  the  death  of  the  Bishop  is  described, 
first  of  all  as  a  "  taking  to  God's  mercy,"  and  secondly  as  "  this 
alteration."  Bowie  did  not  get  the  "  utmost  of  his  desire  "  in  the 
form  of  the  Deanery  of  Westminster,  which  was  given  to  Williams, 
and  which  Williams  moreover  contrived  to  keep  after  his  pro- 
motion to  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln.  But  he  did  get  "  some  such 
place  "  in  the  form  of  the  Deanery  of  Salisbury  ;  and  in  the  next 
reign,  in  1630,  he  was  consecrated  to  the  see  of  Rochester,  which 
he  kept  for  the  remaining  seven  years  of  his  life.  Bowie  how- 
ever seems  to  have  hoped  to  get  moved  from  Salisbury  to  West- 
minster on  the  promotion  of  Williams  to  his  bishopric ;  but  he 
"  most  unwillingly  gave  way  to  Williams  retaining  thereof." 
And  this  brings  in  a  much  more  famous  man  than  Bowie,  namely, 
Dr.  John  Donne,  who  writes  to  Buckingham  in  what  we  are 
not  twisting  his  own  metaphors  if  we  call  a  creeping  and  crawling 
fashion : — 

May  it  please  your  Lordship.  Ever  since  I  had  your  Lordship's  letter, 
I  have  esteemed  myselfe  in  possession  of  Salisbury  ;  and,  more  then 
Salisbury,  of  a  place  in  your  service ;  for  I  tooke  Salisbury  as  a  seate  of  ytt. 
I  hear  that  my  Lord  Keeper  finds  reason  to  continue  in  VVestminster  ;  and 
I  know  that  neyther  your  Lordship  nor  he  knowes  how  narrow  and  penu- 
rious a  fortune  I  wrestle  with  in  thys  world.  But  I  ame  so  far  from, 
dependinge  upon  the  assistance  of  any  but  your  Lordship,  as  that  I  do  not 
assist  myselfe  so  far  as  with  a  wishe  that  my  Lord  Keeper  would  have  left 
a  hole  for  so  poore  a  worme  as  I  ame  to  have  crept  in  at.  All  that  I  meane 
in  usinge  thys  boldnes,  of  puttinge  myselfe  into  j-our  Lordship's  presence  by 
thys  rnggo  of  paper,  ys  to  tell  j'our  Lordship  that  I  lyin  a  corner,  as  a  clodd 
of  clay,  attendinge  what  kinde  of  vessell  yt  shall  please  you  to  make  of 
Your  Lordships 

Humblest  and  thankfullest  and  devotedst  servant, 

J.  Donne.  , 

Theophilus  Field,  Bishop  of  Llandaff',  writes  also  in  a  very  humble 
strain  to  his  "  ever  acknowledged  and  (next  to  God  and  the  King) 
most  adored,  best  patron."  Setting  forth,  not  without  reason,  the 
sad  estate  of  his  "  poore  lamentabley  ruined  church  of  Landaffe, 
whose  revennewes  (being  the  very  sinuewes  of  any  sea)  are 
shranke  from  a  thousand  pounds  yeare  to  seaven  skore  pounds." 
Robert  Snowdon,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  writes  also  to  Buckingham : 
— "  I  first  admired  you  for  the  excellences  of  your  person,  nature 
and  comportment,  but  now  1  tenne  times  more  honor  you  your 
vertues  and  religion  testified  and  recommended  to  the  world  by 
the  most  judicious  and  most  renowned  monarch  that  ever  swaeyed 
the  scepter  of  Great  Brytaine."  This  piece  of  flattery,  as  far  as 
the  King  is  concerned,  is  at  least  prudent,  seeing  that  before  the 
British  Solomon  no  monarch,  judicious  or  otherwise,  had  ever 
swayed  the  sceptre  of  Great  Britain  by  that  name. 

But  there  are  things  of  wider  interest  in  this  collection,  though 
the  cringing  of  churchmen,  even  of  such  a  man  as  Donne,  to  one 
so  worthless  as  Buckingham,  is  a  sign  of  the  times  which  is  not  to 
be  passed  by.   Mr.  Gardiner  in  his  preface  calls  attention  to  the 
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letter  which  stands  thirty-four  in  his  series,  one  addressed  by  King 
James  to  the  Commissioners  for  the  examination  of  Sir  Walter 
Ealeigh,  and  bearing  date  October  20,  161 8.  The  letter  is  in 
answer  to  one  from  the  Commissioners  to  the  King  which  is 
printed  in  Bacon's  works,  and  it  explains  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
ceedings against  Ealeigh  before  the  Commissioners.  One  chief 
point  in  the  letter  is  that,  as  Mr.  Gardiner  says,  it  "  sho"ws  that, 
at  least  in  James's  eyes,  it  was  proved  that  Raleigh  had  recom- 
mended an  attack  on  the  Mexico  ileet  very  early  in  the  voyage." 
Two  courses,  it  seems,  had  been  proposed,  one  to  summon  Raleigh 
before  the  IPrivy  Council,  the  other  to  put  him  at  once  to  death 
on  his  old  sentence,  putting  forth  in  print  "  a  narrative  of  his 
crimes."  James's  wisdom  determined  to  follow  a  middle  course. 
Ealeigh  was  to  be  brought  before  the  Commissioners,  to  be 
accused  by  the  Attorney-General,  the  warrant  to  be  sent  for  liis 
execution,  and  a  declaration  to  be  put  forth  in  print.  In  this 
declaration  the  King  says : — 

Wherein  we  hold  the  French  Physitian's  confession  very  materiall  to  be 
inserted,  as  allso  his  own  and  his  consortes  confession  that,  before  tliey  were 
at  the  Islandes,  he  told  them  his  ayme  was  at  the  fleet,  witli  his  son's 
oration  when  they  came  to  the  town,  and  some  touch  of  his  hatefull  speeches 
of  our  person. 

The  reasons  which  he  gives  for  not  calling  him  before  the  Council 
are  also  remarkable : — 

And  for  the  other  course  of  a  publik  calling  him  before  our  Counsell,  we 
think  it  not  fitt,  because  it  would  make  him  too  popular,  as  was  found  by 
experience  at  his  arraignement  at  Winchester,  where  by  his  wit  he  turned 
the  hatred  of  men  into  compassion  of  him.  Secondly,  it  were  too  great 
honor  to  him  to  have  that  course  taken  against  one  of  his  sort,  which  we 
have  observed  never  to  have  been  used  but  toward  persons  of  great  quiflitie, 
as  namely  the  Countesse  of  Shrewsbury,  and  some  such. 

There  are  other  letters  of  King  James ;  the  book  begins  with 
two  written  by  him  to  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  the  lirst  being 
about  John  Forbes,  who  had  had  a  hand  in  an  alleged  illegal  eccle- 
siastical synod  held  at  Aberdeen  in  1605,  and  who  was  now  in 
France  under  the  protection  of  Henry,  One  of  his  crimes,  according 
to  James,  was  "  qu'il  vous  a  cele  (pour  le  moins  a  ce  que  nous 
divinons  de  voz  lettres)  qu'il  estoit  ministre,  ains  se  disant  gentil- 
homme."  In  the  second,  in  1609,  touching  the  unjust  dealings  of 
the  Pope,  Paul  V.,  and  the  "libelles  diffamatoires"  which  had 
"  sorty  de  la  boutique  Romaine,"  he  holds  forth  on  Henry's 
position  as  Most  Christian  King,  defender  of  the  liberties  of  the 
Galilean  Church,  and  especially  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  which 
he  says  "  fust  premierment  institue  et  estably  par  un  d'iceulx  [vos 
predecesseurs]  si  Catholique  qu'il  en  eust  le  tiltre  de  Lodovicus 
Pius."  We  can  bear  witness  that  the  same  confusion  between 
St.  Louis  and  the  Emperor  Lewis  the  Pious  has  been  made  in  later 
times,  but  we  should  hardly  have  looked  for  such  a  blunder  from 
the  judicious  and  renowned  monarch  so  worshipped  by  Bishop 
Snowden, 

We  will  end  with  a  domestic  touch.  In  Letter  XVIII.  the 
Electress  Elizabeth,  not  yet  Queen  of  Bohemia,  writes  to  her 
father,  we  know  not  why,  in  French  ;  but  she  has  at  one  point  to 
fall  back  on  her  native  tongue.  She  writes  to  ask  that  her  mother 
and  brother  will  be  good  enough  "  de  lever  an  bastesnie  le  petit 
hlack  lahie  que  j'ay  eu  dernierement."  Mr.  Gardiner  quotes  Mr. 
Green  for  Elizabeth's  use  of  the  same  phrase  hlach  hahie  for  her 
first  child  also,  and  he  adds  "  ?  = '  black  doll.'  "  Mr.  Gardiner  is 
certainly  right  in  his  suggestion,  for  the  word  "  baby  "  meant 
"  doll,"  at  least  as  late  as  Addison's  time. 


OLD  KENSINGTON.* 

THIS  is  the  longest  story  Miss  Thackeray  has  as  yet  published ; 
it  is  in  many  respects  the  most  interesting ;  it  is  certainly  that 
which  gives  us  the  highest  impression  of  the  richness  and  power 
of  her  genius.  Those  who  know  her  other  novels  will  hardly 
need  to  be  told  that  the  interest  of  this  one  does  not  lie  mainly  in 
the  plot  or  the  narrative.  Of  plot,  as  one  used  the  word  in  those 
old  days  when  secrets  were  hinted  at  and  the  reader's  expecta- 
tions were  wrought  up  tiU  a  point  arrived  at  which  everything 
was  disclosed  and  explained,  and  everybody's  future  lot  was 
definitely  settled — of  plot  in  this  sense  there  is  comparatively  little. 
Few  events  of  consequence  happen ;  and  even  those  minor  in- 
cidents without  which  no  tale  can  move  seem  to  us  introduced  not 
80  much  because  they  determine  the  fate  of  the  personages  as  for 
the  sake  of  revealing  their  characters  and  modes  of  feeling.  Every 
occurrence  in  one's  life  lias  of  course  both  aspects  ;  the  difl'erenco 
between  the  novel  of  plot  and  the  novel  of  character  lies  in  the 
prominence  given  to  one  or  the  other.  Now  in  Miss  Thackeray's 
hands  the  events  and  their  results  on  the  outer  life  of  the  person- 
ages are  almost  swept  out  of  sight  and  forgotten  in  the  feeling 
■with  which  the  whole  is  sulFused,  and  which  gives  us  an  interest 
in  them  altogether  above  the  novel-reader's  commonplace  curiosity 
"  to  know  how  it  all  ended."  In  tiie  dreamy,  hall-lioperiil,  hall- 
regretlul  efi'cct  it  produces,  her  book  seems  lilcc  apiece  of  jjlaintivo 
mu«ic,  which  for  its  chords  has  the  over-varying  lights  and  sliadows 
of  human  feeling,  and  those  colours  of  the  sky  and  clouds  which 
she  brings  befbru  us  as  tlie  background  to  every  scene.  The  story 
is  indeed  exquisitely  tender  and  harmonious ;  but  along  with  its 
dreaminess  there  is  a  curiously  keen  power  of  observation,  and  of 
throwing  out  striking  relh  ctions  upon  character  and  society.  All 
novelists,  one  might  ulmf)Mt  say  all  writers  of  a  really  high  order, 
must  of  course  combine  iniugination  and  rcllection  ;  but  many,  and 
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those  sometimes  the  greatest,  are  not  successful  in  blending  these 
two  elements,  but  either  disconnect  their  musings  and  speculations 
from  the  thread  of  the  story,  or  allow  it  to  appear  that  they  have 
constructed  the  story  to  illustrate  some  view  or  moral  lesson  or 
psychological  theory,  and  have  seen  their  characters  in  its  light. 
Miss  Thackeray's  art  is  more  perfect  in  nothing  than  in  this,  that 
her  reflections  and  comments  seem  always  to  arise  naturally  from 
the  words  and  deeds  of  her  personages,  rather  than  to  have  them- 
selves suggested  to  her  the  latter.  In  fact,  there  is  no  better  way 
of  testing  for  one's  self  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  true 
dramatic  faculty  than  by  inquiring  what  is  the  process  which  is 
followed  in  constructing  an  imaginary  character.  If  one  possesses 
that  faculty,  one  begins  by  getting  an  idea — how  it  is  hard  to 
describe — of  the  person  as  a  whole,  conceives  of  him  as  living, 
and  feels  somehow  what  he  might  be  expected  to  say  and  do  under 
particular  circumstances,  just  as  we  feel  about  the  people  we  meet 
in  the  world  and  have  a  chance  of  studying.  One  may  then,  if  one 
pleases,  go  on  to  moralize  upon  motives,  and  spin  theories  about 
human  action  generally,  without  necessarily  destroying  the  illusion. 
But  if  the  theory  comes  first,  and  the  thoughts  and  acts  of  the 
character  are  afterwards  invented  to  suit  it,  the  conception  will 
want  life  ;  and  the  reflections  themselves  will  lose  half  their  point, 
because  we  perceive  that  they  are  the  framework  upon  which  the 
whole  has  been  constructed.  The  dicta  and  musings  which  we 
find  in  Old  Kensington  are  so  apposite  where  they  are  placed,  that 
they  suffer  seriously  by  being  extracted.  Nevertheless  we  must 
venture  to  select  a  few : — 

A  great  man}' people  seem  to  miss  their  vocations  because  their  bodies  do 
not  happen  to  tit  their  souls.  This  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  middle  age  ; 
people  have  got  used  to  their  bodies  and  to  their  faults ;  they  know  how  to 
use  them,  to  spare  them,  and  they  do  not  expect  too  much. 

"  How  funny  to  see  so  many  books ! "  said  Zoe,  who  was  a  very  stupid  girl 
(clever  people  generally  make  the  same  remarks  as  stupid  ones,  only  they 
are  in  different  words). 

Let  us  do  justice  to  the  reluctant  prayers  that  people  offer  up.  They  are 
not  the  less  true  because  they  are  half-hearted,  and  because  those  who  pray 
would  sometimes  gladly  be  spared  an  answer  to  their  petitions. 

"  God  bless  you,"  he  said,  deserting  his  post  with  a  prayer,  as  people  do 
sometimes. 

She  had  but  little  experience,  and  coldness  of  heart  comes  more  often  from 
ignorance  than  from  want  of  kindness  or  will  to  sj'mpathize.  Sometimes 
the  fire  of  adversity  warms  a  cold  heart,  and  then  the  story  is  not  all 
sorrowful.  The  saddest  story  is  that  of  some  ice-bound  souls  whom  the  very 
fires  of  adversity  cannot  reach. 

Thoughts  seem  occasionally  to  have  a  life  of  their  own — a  life  inde- 
•  pendent — sometimes  they  are  even  sti-onger  than  the  thinkers,  and  draw 
them  relentlessly  along.    They  seize  hold  of  outward  circumstances  with 
their  strong  grip.     How  strangely  a  dominant  thought  sometimes  runs 
through  a  whole  epoch  of  life  ! 

It  was  a  dinner  party  just  like  any  other.  They  are  pretty  festivals  on 
the  whole,  though  we  affect  to  decrj'  them  ....  It  is  fortunate, 
perhaps,  that  other  people  are  not  silent  always  because  we  are  sad.  With 
all  its  objections — I  have  read  this  in  some  other  book — there  is  a  bracing 
atmosphere  in  society,  a  Spartan-Uke  determination  to  leave  cares  at  home, 
and  to  try  to  forget  all  tlie  ills  and  Avoes  and  rubs  to  which  we  are  sub- 
ject, and  to  think  only  of  the  present  and  the  neighbours  fate  has 
assigned  for  the  time.  Little  by  little,  Dolly  felt  happier  and  more  re- 
as^ured.  Where  everything  was  so  commonplace  and  unquestioning,  it 
seemed  as  if  tragedy  could  not  exist.  Comedy  seems  much  more  real  at 
times  than  tragt-d}'.  Tiucc  or  four  tragedies  befall  us  in  the  course  of  our 
existence,  and  a  hundred  daily  comedies  pass  before  our  eyes. 

Heli)lcss  as  Philippa  was,  her  helplessness  always  leant  in  the  direction  in 
which  she  wished  to  go  ;  and  in  some  mysterious  fashion  she  seemed  to  get 
on  as  well  as  other  stronger  people.  Some  young  officer  in  a  complimentary 
copy  of  verses  had  once  likened  her  to  a  lily.  If  so,  it  was  a  water-lily  that 
she  rcsembkd  most,  with  its  beautiful  pale  head  drifting  on  the  water,"  while 
underneath  was  a  lung  limp  straggling  stalk  firmly  rooted.  Only  those  who 
had  tried  to  inHuence  her  knew  of  its  existence. 

The  story  has,  we  think,  suffered,  as  several  of  Miss  Thackeray's 
stories  have  suffered,  by  being  published  in  a  magazine,  and  there- 
fore, we  may  probably  assume,  written  by  fits  and  starts,  and  under 
some  pressure.  It  is  unequal ;  there  are  places  where  the  writing 
becomes  comparatively  careless ;  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  by 
the  expenditure  of  a  little  more  pains  the  narrative  might  have 
been  better  bound  together,  and  the  figures  set  upon  the  canvas 
more  clearly,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  drop  in  or  turn  up  in  a 
way  wliich  is  apt  to  be  confusing.  But  when  wo  come  to  the 
individual  characters,  we  have  nothing  but  admiration  for  the 
skill,  the  grace,  the  delicacy,  the  subtle  insight  with  which  they 
are  painted.  The  heroine,  whose  right  it  is  to  be  first  men- 
tioned, is  a  very  ciiarniing  and  lifelike  conception — lifelike 
just  because  one  perceives  that  tliere  were  points  and  sides 
in  which  she  was  not  attractive,  but  perliaps  a  little  repel- 
lent. She  is  not  in  the  least  like  Maggie  Tullivor  in  the  Mill 
Oil  the  Fluss :  but  the  study  of  the  development  of  her  character 
from  childhood  into  youth  and  wonnmhood,  the  preservation  of  its 
distinctive  features  under  the  changes  which  lovo  and  sorrow 
and  tiio  knowledge  of  gnod  and  evil  bring  with  them,  is  one  which 
deserves  to  be  placed  beside  the  similar  study  of  Maggie's  growth 
in  that  wonderliil  w(n'k  of  a  wonderful  genius.  No\tto  its  intense 
truthfulness,  tiie  keynote  of  Dolly's  clniracter  is  its  imaginativeness, 
shown  in  a  keen  susceptibility  to  the  influences  of  external  nature. 
Few  English  writers,  mid  perhaps  no  lOnglish  novelists,  have 
shown  a  mure  adiniiablo  power  of  describing  what  w(>  may  call  the 
seiitiiiieut  of  nature — that  fancied  syinpatiiy  for  human  passion  of 
Bunsliino  and  siiudow.x,  clouds,  trees,  and  streams,  whieii  is  the  way 
in  which  jioeticMl  teniperaiiients  express  the  impression  that  all 
these  tilings  malui  on  tliein  in  moments  of  higli-strung  feeling.  Il 
is  indeed  only  such  teiuperanieiits  that  experience  such  iinpres- 
sious,  as  it  is  only  sensitive  people  thnturo  strongly  nllectodby  tli» 
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presence  or  the  moods  of  other  human  beings  whom  they  feel  to  be 
in  some  ■way  either  congenial  or  chilling:  and  one  knows  abundance 
of  men,  and  women  too,  who,  like  Robert  Henley  in  this  story,  set 
down  a  susceptibility  to  either  class  of  influences  as  mere  weakness 
or  childishness  or  aflectation.  The  latter  form  of  susceptibility 
is  no  doubt  far  commoner  than  the  former;  but  the  former  is  so 
real  and  interesting  where  one  meets  it,  that  it  deserves  all  the 
care  and  refined  art  which  Miss  Thackeray  has  (some  may  think 
too  frequently)  bestowed  upon  it  here,  and  which  has  given 
occasion  to  some  of  her  most  charming  sketches  of  scenery.  The 
college  garden  at  Cambridge,  the  evening  scene  on  the  Thames  at 
Kingston,  the  description  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  on  the  day  when 
Henley  and  Dolly  go  to  service  in  the  Cathedral,  are  not  only 
•wonderfully  vivid  as  pictures,  but  are  skilfully  used  to  bring  out  the 
contrast  between  the  girl  whose  emotions  were  stirred  in  a  way 
she  did  not  understand  by  the  beauty  around  her,  and  the  obtuse 
energetic  man  to  whom  she  had  engaged  herself  in  a  sort  of  dream, 
and  whom  she  then  clothed  with  all  the  bright  colours  of  her  own 
fancy.  Henley  is  perhaps  the  most  finished  and  successful  study 
of  a  prig  in  modern  fiction ;  and  he  shows  very  forcibly  what  a 
terrible  thing  priggishness  may  be  when  it  lies  deep  down  in  the 
soul,  and  is  not,  as  sometimes  happens,  a  mere  affair  of  manner, 
the  result  of  education  or  circumstances.  The  essence  of  his 
priggishness  consists  in  a  want  of  subtlety  and  insight,  a 
iault  which  may  be  called  as  much  intellectual  as  moral  (to  use 
the  common  division),  but  which  poisons  his  whole  nature.  In 
many  points  of  view  he  is  a  worthy  person  ;  he  has  good  principles, 
a  sense  of  duty,  a  firm  will,  a  superiority  to  the  more  vulgar 
pleasures,  a  disposition  to  admire  and  be  attracted  by  what  is 
really  beautiful,  even  a  sort  of  unselfish  capacity  for  affection. 
But  he  has  no  power  of  understanding  a  sensitive  and  impression- 
able nature  like  Dolly's;  and  just  as  Uttle  of  knowing  and  judging 
himself.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  man  may  not  be  both  con- 
ceited and  self-conscious,  for  conceit  can  take  an  infinity  of  shapes  ; 
but  in  Henley  it  is  in  great  measure  the  want  of  self-consciousness 
that  leaves  him  at  the  mercy  of  his  conceit,  and  makes  him  the 
dupe  and  slave  of  a  number  of  wooden  formulas  which  he  calls  his 
principles.  Most  people  are  liable  to  mean  thoughts  and  impulses  ; 
but  self-conscious  people,  unfortunate  as  their  condition  is  in  other 
respects,  have  at  least  the  advantage  of  knowing  when  these  im- 
pulses are  mean,  and  preventing  them  from  taking  efi'ect  in  acts. 
This  is  what  Henley  wants ;  the  absence  of  tine  discernment 
makes  him  mistake  bare  selfishness  for  adherence  to  principle,  and 
renders  the  sense  of  duty  which  he  all  the  while  possesses  and 
fancies  himself  to  be  obeying,  almost  worse  than  useless. 

The  secondary  characters  are  not  less  admirable,  and  even  those 
who  merely  pass  across  the  stage,  like  Squire  Auley  and  Colonel 
"Witherington,  or  whose  voices  are  heard  from  behind  the  scenes, 
like  Admiral  Palmer,  have  a  sharp  individuality  that  witnesses  to 
the  wealth  of  dramatic  faculty  in  the  mind  that  produced  them. 
Lady  Sarah  Francis  is  quite  new  to  us ;  nor  can  anything  be  more 
delicate  than  the  way  in  which  her  somewhat  grim  exterior,  her 
suspiciousness,  her  habits  of  parsimony,  are  so  touched  as  to  increase, 
instead  of  weakening,  the  sympathy  we  feel  for  her.  Philippa,  the 
heroine's  mother,  might  have  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Thackeray  him- 
self; and  it  may  be  said  (as  somebody  said  of  Mr.  Wilberforce's  one 
sarcastic  speech)  that  it  is  the  strongest  proof  of  the  authoress's 
kindliness  of  nature  that,  possessing  such  a  power  of  satire  as  she  dis- 

Elays  in  this  instance,  she  should  so  seldom  exert  it.  The  Morgan 
ousehold  are  all  very  real,  down  to  stupid,  good-natured  Zoe,  with  a 
happily  suggested  family  likeness  behind  their  contrasts  ;  and  the 
influence  which  bringing  up  in  such  a  household  would  have  upon 
the  development  of  a  character  like  Ehoda's  is  one  of  the  most 
thoughtfully  handled  things  in  the  book,''though,  as  it  is  merely 
hinted  at,  the  point  might  easily  be  missed.  Rhoda  herself  we 
are  not  sure  that  we  understand  ;  but,  seeing  that  there  are  some 
female  characters  which  men  never  do  understand,  we  dare  say  this 
is  as  it  should  be. 

When  we  began  writing,  we  meant  to  reproach  Miss  Thackeray 
with  publishing  her  stories  by  instalments — a  plan  which,  what- 
ever it  may  be  to  the  reader,  is  usually  a  disadvantage  to  the 
■writer.  But  reading  Old  Kensington  through  a  second  time  has 
given  us  so  much  pleasure  that  we  don't  wish  to  delay  the  be- 
ginning of  another  similar  enjoyment  a  moment  longer  than  is 
necessary.  No  work  more  clear  and  true  and  pure,  more  full  of 
tenderness  and  grace,  and  of  that  insight  which  nothing  but  a 
teen  sympathy  with  every  phase  of  joy  and  sorrow  can  give,  is 
produced  among  us  than  that  by  which  she  sustains  the  honours 
of  her  father's  name. 


SLAVE-CATCHING  IX  THE  INDIAN  OCEAN.* 

CAPTAIN  COLOMB  has  written  a  book  which  contains  much 
useful  evidence  as  to  the  Eastern  slave-trade,  and  which  at 
the  same  time  is  really  entertaining.  Captain  Colomb  writes  well, 
though  he  is  perhaps  a  little  too  anxious  to  be  facetious  in  the 
opening  pages ;  he  is  a  shrewd  observer  of  men  and  things ;  and 
the  views  which  he  expresses,  though  not  calculated  for  the  palate 
of  the  general  public,  deserve  a  more  serious  answer  than  they 
are  likely  to  receive.  We  will  first  describe  his  opportunities 
for  observation,  and  then  briefly  consider  his  conclusions. 

Captain  Colomb  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Dryad 
in  i868,  with  orders  to  take  part  in  the  suppre.ssion  of  the  Eastern 
slave-trade.    He  was,  as  he  tells  us,  in  a  state  of  mind  not  very 
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unusual  with  naval  oflicers.  He  knew  next  to  nothing  as  to  tho 
nature  of  tho  trade  upon  wliich  he  was  to  operate ;  and  had  to  trust  to 
picking  up  information  on  the  scene  of  action.  On  the  otlierhand,  he 
had  a  code  of  elaborate  regulations  as  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with 
slave-dealers  when  caught,  which,  as  we  are  rather  led  to  infer,  had 
been  drawn  up  by  ollicials  not  much  bettor  acquainted  with  tho 
peculiarities  of  the  trade  than  Captain  (Colomb  liimself  Besides 
this,  he  had  for  his  further  guidance,  or  his  further  perplexity,  the 
text  of  a  number  of  treaties  between  England  and  tlio  various 
Powers  which  are  more  or  less  interested  in  the  slave-trade. 
Captain  Colomb  was  thus  in  the  position  familiar  to  British 
officers  ;  he  was  to  be  at  once  energetic  and  strictly  legal ;  if  he 
was  afraid  of  responsibility,  he  could  not  do  his  duty  effectually ; 
and  if  he  did  his  duty  effectually,  he  would  very  probably  get 
into  a  scrape.  He  seems  to  have  accepted  his  position  in  the 
best  spirit,  and,  notwithstanding  treaties  and  rules  of  interna- 
tional law,  to  have  succeeded  in  inflicting  a  good  deal  of  injury 
upon  the  slave-traders.  The  general  nature  of  his  operations 
on  the  principal  scene  of  action  is  easily  described.  Lying  in 
wait  with  his  ship  behind  a  headland  of  the  Arabian  coast,  upon 
the  summit  of  which  a  signal  station  had  been  erected,  he  was 
near  the  main  stream  of  the  slave-trading  commerce.  Whenever 
a  "dhow"  appeared,  boats  were  in  readiness  to  rush  out  upon 
the  unsuspecting  native,  and,  in  case  of  need,  the  Dryad  could 
get  up  steam  and  join  in  the  chase.  The  dhow  being  captured, 
Captain  Colomb  proceeded  to  hold  a  court.  Was  the  dhow 
engaged  in  the  slave-trade  or  not  ?  The  instructions  said  that 
that  question  was  to  be  answered  by  the  presence  or  absence  of 
certain  symptoms,  which  had  apparently  been  catalogued  from  the 
experience  of  the  American  slave-trade.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  fatal  signs — such,  for  example,  as  a  number  of  shackles  and 
handcuffs — were  generally  absent  from  the  Arab  slaver,  whilst 
others  were  equally  characteristic  of  the  vessel  engaged  in  legal 
trade.  If,  again,  the  dhow  was  condemned,  the  proper  course  was 
to  forward  her  to  a  port  of  adjudicature.  The  nearest  port  of  adjudi- 
cature was  several  hundred  miles  off,  and  the  dhows  are  a  kind  of 
ship  in  which  no  English  officer  would  trust  a  prize-crew.  Thus, 
to  obey  the  regulations  literally  would  involve  a  very  long  absence 
from  the  station  for  the  sake  of  condemning  a  single  prize.  Prac- 
tically the  course  adopted  was  much  simpler.  One  dhow,  for 
example,  contained  a  lat  little  nigger  boy.  If  that  boy  were 
merely  a  domestic  slave  of  the  captain,  his  presence  was  unobjec- 
tionable.   If  he  were  an  article  of  export,  the  dhow  was  a  slaver. 

the  help  of  an  Arab  interpreter,  a  long  cross-examination  of 
the  captain,  the  crew,  and  the  nigger,  led,  after  two  days'  discus- 
sion, to  the  conclusion  that  the  boy  had  in  fact  been  kid- 
napped at  Zanzibar.  The  dhow  was  therefore  sent  to  the  bottom, 
and  the  crew  allowed  to  find  their  own  way  home.  As,  in  fact, 
all  Arab  traders  have  slaves  with  them,  and  the  slaves  are  gene- 
rally contented,  or,  at  least,  stolidly  indifferent,  it  requires  no 
little  legal  acuteuess  to  discover  whether  the  slaves  are  articles  of 
merchandise  or  part  of  the  legitimate  crew.  However,  some  rough 
and  ready  means  of  approximation  to  the  truth  was  gene- 
rally discovered;  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
justice  of  the  proceedings  commended  itself  to  the  Arab  mind. 
At  length,  however.  Captain  Colomb  had  the  luck  to  come  upon 
two  or  three  genuine  slavers,  full  of  black  articles  of  commerce  to 
the  brim.  When  the  English  flag  appeared,  they  generally  made 
straight  for  the  shore ;  the  dhow  was  destroyed  in  the  surf,  and  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  cargo  was  saved  and  marched  off  into  the 
interior.  Once  away  from  the  shore,  English  ofiicers  have  of  course 
no  right  to  interfere  with  them.  Captain  Colomb's  operations  re- 
sulted in  the  release  of  1 75  slaves  in  the  course  of  a  month's  cruising. 
His  description  of  their  manners  and  customs  when  on  board  is 
graphic,  if  not  complimentary.  According  to  him,  they  were  little 
better  than  dumb  animals ;  accepting  their  change  of  fate  with  stolid 
indifference,  and  not  showing  the  smallest  sign  of  surprise  at  the  novel 
sight  of  a  man-of-war,  or  of  the  ponderous  engines  working  close 
beside  them.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  slaves  captured  by 
Captain  Colomb  were  suffering  from  ill-treatment.  In  the  case  of 
the  largest  capture  which  he  made  he  describes  the  rescued  cargo 
as  consisting  of  "  plump,  well  fed,  healthy-looking  negroes."  Oc- 
casionally indeed  there  is  great  suffering ;  and  crews  of  famished 
skeletons  may  be  found  crammed  into  an  insufficient  space. 
Captain  Colomb,  however,  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that,  as  a  rule, 
the  slaves  and  their  masters  fare  pretty  much  alike,  and  that  the 
sufferings  are  due  rather  to  the  want  of  foresight  characteristic  of 
the  Arabs  in  general  than  to  any  cruelty  in  the  traders. 

And  this  brings  us  to  Captain  Colomb's  conclusions  upon  the 
slave-trade  in  general.  He  does  not,  as  will  have  been  already 
inferred,  take  by  any  means  an  Exeter  Hall  view  of  the  question. 
He  entirely  disbelieves  in  the  pathetic  black,  forced  from  home 
and  all  its  joys,  and  claiming  to  be  a  man  and  a  brother. 
The  black  is,  in  his  opinion,  an  apathetic  and  utterly 
stupid  creature,  who  makes,  on  the  whole,  a  decided  advance 
in  civilization  by  transportation  to  Arabia  or  Persia.  Our  notions 
of  slavery  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  case  of  slaves  said  to  have 
been  worked  to  death  on  a  West  Indian  plantation,  in  days  when 
it  was  cheaper  to  import  new  hands  than  to  grow  them  in  the 
country.  In  the  East  domestic  slavery  is  by  no  means  degrading 
for  the  negro.  Captain  Colomb  indeed  admits  that  the  Zanzibar 
slave-market  is  a  disgusting  sight ;  for  it  is  disgusting  to  see  men 
reduced  to  the  level  of  cattle;  but  he  witnessed  none  of  the 
barbarities  or  indecencies  said  to  be  practised  there.  The  word 
slavery,  in  fact,  includes  many  different  conditions.  In  Zanzibar 
there  is  no  distinction  in  words  between  slavery  and  free  service, 
and  no  difference  in  the  modes  of  working  and  living  between  the 
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two  classes.  The  slave  may  compel  a  cruel  master  to  sell  him. 
He  need  only  give  five  days'  labour  in  a  week.  He  can  own 
property,  and  very  frequently  invests  his  little  savings  in  pur- 
chasing other  slaves.  He  cannot  be  sold,  except  in  extreme 
cases  of  ill-conduct,  or  separated  from  his  family.  And  all  these 
regulations  exist,  not  merely  in  theory,  but  in  practice.  Thus, 
according  to  Captain  Colomb,  slavery  in  this  mitigated  form 
is  on  the  whole  beneficial  in  the  stage  of  social  development 
actually  in  existence ;  and  our  abolitionists  allow  themselves  to 
be  excited  by  the  name,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  examine 
into  the  circumstances  which  it  implies.  In  short,  Eastern  slavery 
is  not  slavery  in  the  Western  sense.  But,  then,  it  will  be  asked, 
what  do  you  say  to  the  slave-trade  ?  The  unanimous  opinion  of 
all  travellers  is  that  the  slave-trade  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
demoralization  amongst  the  negroes  of  the  interior.  Captain 
Colomb's  reply  deserves  notice ;  but  it  must  be  added  that  this  is 
the  part  of  the  case  on  which  he  speaks  with  the  least  authorit3\ 
His  own  experience  was  necessarily  limited  to  the  coast,  and  he  only 
argues  about  the  interior  slave-trade  from  sources  open  to  everybody. 
He  argues,  however,  with  some  vigour  that  the  slave-trade  has 
been  made  responsible  for  many  evils  which  it  does  not  really  pro- 
duce. The  statements  generally  made  as  to  the  loss  of  life  incurred 
in  bringing  caravans  from  the  interior  rest  on  most  unsatisfactory 
evidence.  The  depopulation  of  the  country  attributed  by  Living- 
stone and  others  to  the  slave-trade  is  really  due,  as  he  seeks  to 
prove  from  their  own  pages,  to  famines  in  bad  seasons.  The  slave- 
trader  is  generally  said  to  be  hostile  to  more  legitimate  commerce. 
The  real  fact  is  that  he  combines  both  branches  of  trade.  The 
same  man  deals  in  ivory  or  in  slaves  according  to  circumstances ; 
and  ivory  is  the  most  profitable  of  the  two.  The  trader,  therefore, 
would  not  encourage  a  war  which  would  be  fatal  to  the  most  pro- 
ductive part  of  his  trading  in  order  to  stimulate  the  production  of 
slaves.  War,  indeed,  is  produced  as  much  by  the  legitimate 
variety  of  commerce  as  by  its  rival ;  for  a  native  tribe  will  attack 
another  to  plunder  it  of  its  ivory  as  well  as  to  steal  its  men. 

The  argument  strikes  us  as  very  questionable  when  compared 
with  the  more  direct  accounts  of  the  proceedings  of  slave-traders 
in  the  interior;  and  it  would  apparently  lead  to  some  rather 
startling  conclusions.  If  slavery  is  really  a  mode  of  improving 
the  African,  if  the  slave-trade  is  desirable  as  a  means  of  carrying 
commerce  into  the  interior,  then  it  would  appear  that  we  should 
rather  encourage  than  exterminate  the  practice.  Captain  Colomb 
appears  to  think,  indeed,  that  if  we  could  hermetically  seal  the 
whole  coast  to  the  slave-traders,  we  should  have  conferred  no 
benefit  upon  the  tribes  of  the  interior.  They  would  continue 
to  fight  and  to  make  slaves  just  as  freely  as  before,  and 
the  only  difference  would  be  that  the  negroes  would  be 
spared  a  journey  across  the  sea.  He  would  be,  if  anything, 
more  barbarously  treated  in  making  articles  for  export  than  if 
he  were  exported  himself ;  and  the  net  result  of  our  operations 
would  be  as  futile  as  most  spasmodic  benevolence.  It  would, 
however,  be  entirely  unfair  to  represent  this  as  Captain  Colomb's 
last  word  on  the  subject.  Undoubtedly  he  diverges  from  the 
ordinary  view  of  the  British  abolitionist,"  but  it  is  to  take  what, 
in  his  opinion,  is  a  wider  and  not  a  less  humane  view  of  the 
subject.  Slavery  and  the  slave-trade,  he  says,  are  not  the  cause 
of  all  the  evils  of  African  society,  but  rather  a  symptom.  Civiliza- 
tion there  is  at  a  low  ebb,  and  slavery  is  a  natural  incident  to 
civilization  in  that  stage.  Our  treatment  is  defective  because, 
"whilst  applying  a  vigorous  corrective  to  the  symptoms,  we  do 
not  endeavour  to  eradicate  the  disease.  Our  burnings  of  dhows 
and  emancipating  of  slaves — who  are  generally  all  the  worse 
for  our  interference — rather  hamper  the  trade,  but  they  do  not 
help  to  introduce  a  better  state  of  things;  both  our  victims 
the  Arabs,  and  their  victims  the  negroes,  are  utterly  unable 
to  appreciate  our  motives,  and  the  only  result  is  a  slight 
alteration  in  the  path  of  commerce.  What,  then,  is  to  be 
done  ?  If  the  British  public  would  permit  it,  the  right 
thing  would  be  to  form  some  English  settlements  on  the  l'>ast 
Coast,  to  treat  the  negroes  there  with  the  good  vigorous  dis- 
cipline which  has  made  the  Kroomen  really  ellective  sailors  on 
board  of  our  men-of-wtfr,  and  to  raise  up  a  generation  capable  of 
acting  as  missionaries  of  religion  and  of  commerce  amongst  their 
own  countrymen.  The  process  would  take  some  generations  to 
carry  out  ellectually;  but  in  that  way  a  real  beginning  might  bo 
made  towards  a  genuine  process  of  civilization.  What  is  the 
chance  that  the  British  public  will  adopt  Captain  Colomb's  view  ? 


THE  MILITARY  STRENGTH  OF  RUSSIA.* 

TIMES  are  indeed  strangely  altered  since  it  was  the  fasliinn  to 
repeat  Napok'on's  saying  tliat  Europe  must  bc^como  "J!cpub- 
lican  or  Cossack,"  with  a  strong  empliasis  on  the  latter  iis  tlio 
more  probable  alternative.  The  Crimean  War,  though  its  results 
are  naturally  d(!i)rcciat(!d  by  tin;  party  wliicli  would  prefer  peace 
at  any  price  to  the  rcHulls  of  any  war  whafovor,  at  least  did  tlio 
European  world  a  nmrvcllouH  Hci'vico  in  helping  nations  to  under- 
Btand  what  was  tlio  truu  nature  of  the  gigantic  nuifliine  of 
despotism  of  which  so  many  nuti(jns  luid  stood  in  unreasonable 
awe.  Eor  then  was  it  first  made  gencimlly  Itnown  that  there  is  a 
vast  differonco  between  commanding  tlio  implicit  obedienco  of 
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seventy  millions  of  subjects  distributed  over  a  huge  territory,  and 
bringing  their  scattered  forces  into  action  at  a  definite  point.  It  is 
true  indeed  that  the  Russian  arms  had  come  with  a  certain  lustre 
out  of  the  old  war  against  Napoleon.  Cathcart,  the  only  English 
military  writer  on  the  great  campaigns  of  1813  who  knew  his 
subject  scientifically,  declared  plainly  that  the  soldiers  of  none  of 
the  many  nations  engaged  bore  the  fatigues  of  marching  with  the 
same  endurance  and  discipline  as  the  Russians,  and  that  their 
cavalry  especially  was  a  marvellous  display  of  military  power.  On 
the  other  hand  it  should  be  remembered,  when  studying  this 
subject  critically,  that  the  Russians  of  1 8 1 3  and  1 8 14  enjoyed  the 
special  prestige  justly  due  to  their  country  for  its  successful 
defence  against  the  conqueror  of  the  rest  of  the  Continent,  and  that 
diplomacy  was  deeply  interested  in  magnifying  both  the  strength 
and  the  exertions  of  the  contingent  which  served  under  Alexander 
against  Napoleon  up  to  his  first  overthrow  and  abdication.  The 
gratitude  of  nations  too,  though  not  very  enduring,  is  by  no  means 
always  an  illusory  notion ;  and  we,  whose  military  prowess  stood 
justly  higli  in  the  world's  opinion  cat  the  time  of  that  great  event, 
need  not  be  surprised  at  the  admiration  bestowed  on  the  constant 
advance  of  the  Russian  standards  from  the  ruins  of  Moscow  to  the 
walls  of  Paris. 

Gratitude,  however,  may  fade,  while  fear  remains.  More  than 
forty  years  had  passed  by  without  the  appearance  of  Russian 
soldiers  in  contest  with  any  foe  more  civilized  than  the  Turk.  The 
world  knew  of  their  performances  only  from  the  constant  records 
of  successful  struggles  against  the  Mahometan  nations  that 
bordered  their  vast  Empire  on  every  side  but  the  West ;  and  so  far 
as  the  history  of  these  wars  was  heard,  it  was  well  calculated 
to  maintain  the  reputation  won  by  Russia  in  the  second  decade 
of  the  century,  and  to  inspire  the  belief  that  her  power  was 
hardly  less  great  for  attack  than  for  defence.  Then  came  the 
sudden  intervention  of  Prince  Paskievitch  with  the  garrison  of 
Poland  on  the  flank  of  the  Hungarian  contest.  Giirgey,  and  his 
comrades  of  the  revolutionary  armies,  already  outmatched  in  their 
contest  with  Austrian  power,  were  willing  to  inflict  a  last  hu- 
miliation on  the  sovereignty  against  which  they  had  rebelled  by 
at  once  laying  down  their  arms  to  this  new  opponent,  who  had 
crossed  the  Hungarian  frontier  with  his  well-drilled  and  apparentlj^ 
resistless  battalions.  Bloodless  and  easy  as  the  Russian  triumph 
was,  it  had  a  singular  effect  in  confirming  the  traditional  belief  in 
the  military  strength  of  the  great  Empire,  which  was  thus  able, 
as  it  were,  to  terminiite  her  neighbour's  difficulties  by  a  mere 
demonstration.  And  thus  it  came  about  naturally  that  when 
England  unexpectedly  found  herself  forced,  five  years  later,  into 
a  contest  with  the  power  so  long  spoken  of  as  colossal,  she  entered 
on  it,  despite  the  vapouring  of  Mr.  Cobden  about  the  superior 
strength  our  commerce  must  give  us,  with  a  certain  feeling  of 
awe,  as  though  engaged  with  an  adversary  furnished  with  miUtary 
resources  which  no  one  could  exactly  pretend  to  measure. 

The  events  of  1854-55  undeceived  the  world  very  thoroughly. 
The  failures  of  Russia  before  the  Danube  fortresses — defended 
rather  by  the  moral  power  of  fanaticism  well  directed  than  by 
genuine  material  means — first  shook  her  reputation.  Then  came  the 
defeat  of  the  Alma,  a  defeat  suffered  on  her  own  chosen  battle- 
field, boastfully  occupied  in  full  assurance  of  certain  victory  over 
the  inexperienced  invaders.  When  to  this  succeeded  the  long 
defence  of  Sebastopol,  with  its  varying  incidents  of  endurance  on 
either  side,  the  great  fact  shone  out,  that  with  all  the  courage  to 
attempt,  the  Russian  generals  failed  in  the  skill  or  power  to  make, 
a  successful  diversion.  The  check  of  Balaclava  was  followed  by 
the  bloody  defeat  of  Inkermann,  and  the  disastrous  repulse  at  the 
Tchernaya;  and  the  great  leaguer  slowly  but  steadily  went  on  to 
its  appointed  end.  Despite  the  genius  and  courage  of  the  techni- 
cal part  of  the  defence,  the  huge  fortress  fell ;  and  the  very  length 
of  the  resistance,  witli  its  despairing  close  by  voluntary  abandon- 
ment, proved  conclusively  to  the  world — to  Russia  no  less  than  to 
other  nations — tliat  with  the  army  open  to  succour,  an  entrenched 
line  skilfully  prepared  and  provided  with  the  vastest  material 
that  fortress  ever  held,  the  defence  had  failed  simply  because  th« 
boasted  strength  of  the  Empire  was  so  little  capable  of  concen- 
tration, or  of  application  to  a  particular  point  of  its  own  frontier, 
that  it  was  unable  to  maintain  an  equal  front  with  forces  brought 
from  the  most  distant  parts  of  I'lurope,  better  supported  as  they 
wore  from  their  far-oil  bases  at  Woolwich  and  Marseilles.  The 
prestige  of  the  Muscovite  was  efl'ectually  crushed.  How  much 
deeper  would  it  have  sunk  had  the  world  known  what  has  but 
very  recently  been  nnido  public  in  the  Military  Magazine  of 
St.  Petersburg,  that  the  wisest  and  oldest  of  the  servants  of  the 
new  Czar,  the  very  same  I'askievitch  whose  appearance  in  the 
Hungarian  iicld  si.x  years  before  had  so  startled  Jiurope,  spent 
almost  his  last  breath  in  adjuring  his  country  to  make  peace 
wiiilst  she  had  still  one  friend  left  in  Prussia;  for  "I  dread,"  Jio 
said  in  tlu;  plainest  terms,  "  a  new  invasion  of  Russia  by  Europe 
conducted  int)ro  prudently  than  tliat  of  Napoleon." 

But  if  Russia  was  humbled  by  the  events  of  1 855,  the  lesson 
of  adversity  was  not  lost  on  her  rulers.  Erom  that  time  she  has 
set  herself  steadily  in  the  path  of  moral  and  material  progress  by 
which  alone  i\w  whole  means  of  great  empires  can  bo  made 
subservient  to  the  needs  of  war.  Her  people  have  been  set 
fr(!e  from  serfdom.  Her  provinces  are  now  bound  together  by 
the  networlc  of  railways  the  want  of  which  made  lier  unablo 
edectively  to  succour  Prince  (iortehnkoff  when  overborne  by  tho 
Allies.  Jler  power  lias  risen  again  steadily  year  by  year,  until  wo 
behold  lier  tiiico  more  reacliing  tiinviteniiigly  forward  into 
Cenlnil  Europe,  at  tho  very  same  time  that  .she  prepares  to  push 
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her  conquests  into  the  heart  of  Asia.  It  is  the  strongest  testimony 
to  the  revival  of  her  power  that  the  new  Empire  of  Germany  is 
making  use  of  the  millions  wrested  from  France  to  throw  a  girdle 
of  first-class  fortresses  along  her  eastern  frontier;  whilst  the 
whole  internal  policy  of  Austria  towards  the  motley  population  of 
trans-Leithania  is  guided  by  the  desire  of  watching  against  the 
expected  aggression  from  the  side  of  Muscovy.  Emperors  may  meet 
in  brotherhood,  and  guards  of  honour  may  receive  fraternal  greet- 
ings; but  the  truth  remains,  as  all  know  who  see  beneath  the  surface, 
that  the  soldier-caste  of  Germany  are  looking  forward  with  scarcely 
disguised  eagerness,  and  the  politicians  of  Austria  with  ill-con- 
cealed dread,  to  the  hour  which  shall  see  the  national  forces  of  one 
or  both  face  to  face  with  the  legions  of  Russia.  Not  that  the 
conditions  of  the  struggle  of  1 807  and  1 8 1 2  between  West  and 
East  can  be  again  repeated.  For,  whilst  Russia  has  advanced,  her 
neighbours  have  not  stood  still.  And  it  ought  never  to  be  for- 
gotten in  any  attempt  to  forecast  the  wars  of  the  future,  that 
those  very  appliances  of  civilization  on  which  the  advocates  of 
peace  once  founded  their  faith,  the  boasted  improvements  in  the 
art  of  communication  which  were  to  have  bound  mankind  together 
in  a  brotherhood  of  nations,  have  proved  not  a  whit  less  available 
for  war  than  for  commerce.  Nay,  comparing  the  results  of  recent 
history,  it  is  by  no  means  safe  to  assert  that  facilities  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  commerce  have  increased  more  rapidly  since 
railroads  and  telegraphs  covered  the  face  of  Europe  than  facilities 
for  making  war  on  a  ten-ihle  and  effective  scale.  One  single  main 
railroad  through  Poland  and  Lithuania  would  have  strengthened 
Napoleon  in  1812  more  than  a  second  half-million  of  soldiers. 
Doubtless  some  feeling  that  this  was  so  weighed  on  the  mind  of 
Prince  Paskievitch  when,  towards  the  close  of  the  contest  round 
Sebastopol,  he  gave  the  advice  already  mentioned.  And  it  is  very 
certain  that  no  strategist  worthy  of  the  name  would  regard  an 
attack  on  Russia  as  barred  by  the  same  difficulties  which  ruined 
alike  Charles  XII.  and  the  mightier  warrior  who  followed  his 
footsteps  towards  Moscow  with  a  greater  force  than  monarch  ever 
put  into  the  field  until  armed  Germany  moved  as  one  man  to 
avenge  his  oppression  on  the  inheritor  of  his  name  and  Empire. 

The  problem  of  Russian  strength  has  occupied  many  minds 
among  the  military  students  who  abound  in  the  councils  of  the 
great  Continental  military  Powers.  The  Austrian  War  Office  has 
devoted  a  special  volume  to  it,  recently  translated  by  our  own 
Topographical  Department.  And  Prussia  has  a  work  of  her  own, 
published  indeed  imonymously,  but  attributed  by  general  consent  to 
the  same  able  essayist  who  wrote  for  Count  Moltke  his  History  of 
the  War  of  1866.  The  former  is  a  remarkably  complete,  though 
dry,  account  of  the  existing  military  organization  of  Russia ;  but 
it  fails  altogether  to  give  any  insight  into  the  moral  power  which 
ia  to  wield  this,  or  to  point  out  in  any  lively  manner  the  peculia- 
rities of  breeding  or  discipline  which  have  made  the  Russian  serf 
in  his  half-emancipated  state  of  soldier  at  times  so  formidable  and 
enduring  a  combatant,  at  others  so  helpless  a  machine.  Neither, 
indeed,  does  the  Prussian  writer  of  Die  Heeresmacht  Russlands 
enter  philosophically  into  this  matter.  But  he  does  put  plainly  before 
his  readers  the  essential  effects  of  the  post-Crimean  reforms  on  Rus- 
sian organization,  and  the  differences  between  the  present  military 
system  and  that  of  his  own  monarchy,  as  well  as  its  improvements 
on  that  which  existed  under  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  The  changes 
made  since  that  great  drill-master  of  the  Muscovite  serfs  and 
terror  of  Eui-opean  diplomatists  passed  away,  the  victim  of  his  own 
broken-down  projects  of  aggrandizement,  may  be  summarized 
shortly  as  follows. 

Until  a  few  years  since  the  Russian  forces  consisted  of  two  great 
sections,  the  Active  army  and  the  Reserve.  The  latter  comprised 
the  same  description  of  passed  soldiers  as  form  the  German  Land- 
wehr,  and  were  not  called  out  except  for  war.  If  war  occurred, 
the  reserve  battalion  of  each  regiment,  which  was  maintained  for 
the  purpose,  was  designed  suddenly  to  be  enlarged  to  three,  corre- 
sponding nearly  to  the  three  active  battalions  kept  up  normally  in 
the  regiment.  These  additional  battalions  were  to  be  filled  up 
with  reserve  men,  and  officered  by  transfers  from  the  others,  with 
a  large  supplement  of  new  commissions.  It  is  speaking  mildly 
of  such  a  system  to  say,  with  the  Prussian  writer,  that  mobilization 
under  these  conditions  would  amount  to  "  a  general  upsetting  of 
all  proper  conditions  of  command."  The  theory  was  no  doubt 
effectually  settled  by  the  events  of  1855.  Since  that  time  the 
so-called  Reserve  Army  has  disappeared  irom  the  Russian  organi- 
zation ;  the  number  of  active  divisions  has  been  largely  increased ; 
and  although  (as  we  may  add  on  our  own  authority)  a  number 
of  trained  soldiers  are  constantly  kept  for  economy's  sake  on 
furlough,  the  cadres  of  the  real  forces  are  immensely  aug- 
mented. The  paper  total  is  indeed  less  than  that  of  ante- 
Crimean  days,  when  the  so-called  Reserve  of  290,000  men, 
if  ever  embodied,  being  added  to  the  Active  force  of  360,000, 
would  have  given  an  effective  of  650,000,  as  against  the  584,000 
now  on  the  rolls.  But  the  latter  the  Prussian  writer  believes  to 
be  vastly  more  efficient  for  any  warlike  purpose,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  this  view  is  correct.  Both  these  statements  exclude 
immense  rolls  of  non-combatants,  as  well  as  the  numerous  local 
corps  maintained  exclusively  for  garrison  or  training  objects,  and 
not  available  for  the  field.  These,  if  added,  would  swell  the 
Russian  army  to  nearly  the  million  at  which  it  has  been  popu- 
larly estimated. 

Of  the  organization  by  which  the  military  mass  is  controlled, 
and  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  this,  as  compared  with  that  of 
Germany,  no  space  remains  to  us  to  speak  to-day.  For  the  same 
teaaon  we  must  reserve  all  mention  of  the  reforms  recently  proposed 


by  the  Commission,  and  understood  to  be  adopted  in  the  Imperial 
Council,  though  so  strongly  opposed  by  the  Minister,  General 
Miliutin,  as  to  threaten,  according  to  latest  reports,  his  actual 
resignation  of  his  charge. 


LA  FEM3IE  BE  CLAUDE* 

IN  London,  less  theatrical  than  Paris,  when  a  play  has  failed, 
.  it  soon  glides  out  of  the  memory,  and  no  more  is  heard  about 
it.  Such  is  not  the  case  in  the  French  capital.  There,  if  the 
dramatist  whose  work  has  proved  unfortunate  has  attained  a 
certain  degree  of  eminence,  and  more  especially  if  he  is  held  to 
represent  some  shade  of  public  opinion,  he  has  a  chance  of  getting 
more  fame  by  failure  than  by  success,  and  may  fairly  say,  like 
Mawworm,  without  a  tinge  of  hypocrisy,  that  he  likes  to  be  per- 
secuted. His  play,  withdrawn  from  the  boards,  is  nevertheless 
published,  and  its  publication  provides  him  with  an  opportunity 
for  adorning  it  with  an  elaborate  preface,  in  which  he  can  attack 
his  foes  and  propound  his  theories,  with  a  full  assurance  that  the 
book  will  be  extensively  read.  In  some  cases,  of  the  two  parts  of 
which  the  book  is  composed,  the  preface  and  the  play,  the  former 
is  the  more  attractive ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  among 
the  students  of  Frencli  manners  who  have  invested  four  francs  in 
the  purchase  of  the  very  goodly  volume  which  contains  the  last 
dramatic  emanation  from  the  brain  of  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  fils,  the 
majority  of  those  who  go  steadily  through  La  Femme  de  Claude 
are  stimulated  so  to  do  less  by  the  pleasure  derived  from  the 
play  itself  than  by  a  desire  to  obtain  the  proper  standpoint  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  preface. 

La  Femme  de  Claude,  announced  long  before,  was  ultimately 
brought  out  at  the  Gymnase  in  the  middle  of  January  last.  The 
event  was  anticipated  with  an  eagerness  to  which,  where  the 
drama  is  concerned,  nothing  in  England  can  be  compared ;  the  ex- 
citement that  is  invariably  caused  in  Paris  by  a  premihre  represen- 
tation having  been  heightened  in  this  particular  case  by  the  know- 
ledge that  the  play  would  illustrate  the  doctrine  already  preached 
by  its  author  in  the  pamphlet  L' Homme- Femme,  which  had  been 
published  in  the  previous  summer,  and  had  made  a  noise  such 
as  no  writer  of  essays  on  social  science  can  hope  to  produce  who 
does  not  wield  his  pen  with  the  verve  and  utter  freedom  from 
restraint  which  pertain  to  the  younger  Dumas.  Even  those 
courageous  ladies  for  whom  it  is  a  pleasant  recreation  to  study  the 
details  of  Contagious  Disease  might  light  upon  pages  in  i'-?Zb??j?«e- 
Femme  which  they  would  consider  rather  strong. 

The  purport  of  the  book,  as  many  of  our  readers  will  remember, 
is  however  sternly  moral,  to  a  degree  that  would  have  won  the 
applause  of  an  old  Puritan  governor  of  New  England.  With  such 
horror  does  M.  Dumas  regard  female  frailty  that,  in  his  opinion, 
a  worthy  man  wedded  to  a  woman  who  has  deceived  him,  and  who 
cannot  possibly  be  recalled  to  the  path  of  virtue,  has  only  one 
course  to  pursue.  This  course  is  indicated  in  the  counsel  he 
would  give  to  his  son,  if  he  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  one. 
Speaking  of  the  incorrigible  lady,  he  says  : — 

Ce  n'est  pas  la  femme,  ce  n'est  pas  meme  une  femme  ;  elle  n'est  pas  dans 
la  conceptioa  divine,  elle  est  purement  animale ;  c'est  la  guenon  du  pays  de 
Nod,  c'est  la  femelle  de  Cain  ;  tue-la. 

Since  last  June  the  concluding  words  of  the  above  passage  have 
almost  become  a  party  cry,  and  if  we  regarded  the  remarks  made 
in  some  of  the  Parisian  journals  as  a  fair  index  of  French  opinion, 
we  should  be  forced  to  believe  that  the  question,  how  a  faithless 
wife  ought  to  be  treated,  lately  divided  society  into  two  hostile 
camps — one  headed  by  M.  Dumas,  with  the  terrible  "Tue-la"  on 
his  banner,  the  other  by  M.  Emile  de  Girardin  and  M.  H.  d'Ideville, 
who  preached  the  duty  of  pardon.  It  is  no  mere  supposition  that 
the  coming  Femme  de  Claude  was  intended  to  illustrate  the  doc- 
trine of  L' Homme- Femme,  the  author  having  made  in  the  second 
page  of  his  pamphlet  a  declaration  to  that  effect.  The  French 
public  fully  knew  what  they  had  a  right  to  anticipate  : — 

II  va  sans  dire  [says  M.  Dumas  in  the  pamphlet]  qu'il  s'agit  d'un  Claude 
moderne,  conscient,  chrctien,  et  non  du  Claude  historique  et  irabe'cile  qui  fait 
ou  plutot  qui  laisse  tuer  sa  femme  par  Narcisse.  Quant  a  la  I'emme, 
c'est  reternelle  Messaline,  apres  comme  avant  le  Christ. 

By  some  of  the  French  journals  great  pains  were  taken  to  de- 
scribe the  aspect  of  the  salle  of  the  Gymnase  on  the  1 6th  of  last 
JaiAiary.  Tiio  two  opposite  opinions  on  the  grand  theme  were 
fully  represented,  and  the  angels  of  justice  and  of  mercy  were 
both  present  in  the  shape  of  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  and  M.  Emile 
de  Girardin. 

With  all  possible  brevity  we  perform  the  necessary  task  of 
giving  some  notion  of  the  plot  of  La  Femme  de  Claude.  The 
action  of  the  piece  is  supposed  to  take  place  in  one  of  the  French 
provinces  since  the  termination  of  the  late  war.  Claude  Ruper, 
disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  domestic  happiness,  in  consequence  of 
the  utter  wickedness  of  his  wife  Cesarine,  who  indulges  in  the 
two  opposite  bad  habits  of  eloping  with  some  newly  found 
lover  and  coming  back  when  least  wanted,  has  devoted  all 
his  energies  to  the  invention  of  an  extraordinary  cannon,  which 
will  enable  its  owner  to  destroy  any  foes,  however  great  their 
numerical  superiority,  and  may  consequently  lead  to  the  resusci- 
tation of  his  country.  His  companions  are  Antonin,  a  young  friend, 
who  is  a  partner  in  his  studies,  and  shows  his  proficiency  by 
the  minor  invention  of  a  double-barrelled  musket,  which  can  how- 
ever do  extraordinary  things ;  an  old  Jew,  named  Daniel,  whose 

*  La  Femme  de  Claude,  piece  en  trois  actes,  precedec  d' une  preface.  Par 
I  Alexandre  Dumas  Ills.   Paris  :  Le'vy  Frferes.  1^73. 
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sole  object  it  is  to  discover  tlie  eleven  lost  tribes  ofJ^phraim  (sic)  ! 
and  Daniel's  daugbter  Racbel,  a  somewbat  dreamy  young  lady, 
■wbo  worsbips  bim  witb  tbat  sort  of  love  wbicb  people  are 
accustomed  to  call  platonic.  At  tbe  commencement  of  tbe  play 
Cesarine  unexpectedly  makes  ber  appearance  at  Claude's  abode, 
iaving  lived  several  weeks  vritb  a  lover,  under  tbe  pretext  of  a 
visit  to  ber  grandmotber,  witb  tbe  full  determination  of  obtain- 
ing a  pardon  from  ber  busband,  wbo,  taugbt  by  a  long  and 
bitter  experience  tbat  ber  life  is. one  iminterrupted  course  of 
evil,  bas  ceased  to  regard  ber  even  witb  indignation ;  and 
"wbo,  discovering  tbat  bis  friend  and  pupil  Antonin  is  smitten 
by  ber  indubitable  cbarms,  contents  bimself  witb  warning  tbe 
youtb  in  tbe  kindest  manner  not  to  waste  bis  affections  on  a 
creature  so  miserably  wortbless.  Anotber  visitor  is  M,  Can- 
tagnac,  ostensibly  a  retired  notary,  wbo  talks  witb  tbe  accent 
proper  to  Marseilles,  and  bas  been  attracted  to  tbe  bouse  by  an 
advertisement,  in  wbicb  Claude,  bard  pressed  for  money  in  con- 
sequence of  bis  devotion  to  work  bitberto  unprofitable,  bas  offered 
bis  landed  estate  for  sale.  He  bas  beard  of  tbe  cannon,  and 
would  ratber  advance  a  large  sum,  on  tbe  understanding  tbat 
be  is  to  receive  one-fourtb  of  tbe  profits  tbat  may  result  from  tbe 
invention,  tban  purcbase  Claude's  estate.  Tbe  offer  is  refused,  as 
Claude  will  bave  no  partner  in  bis  glory,  and,  tbe  offer  of  sale 
being  renewed,  M.  Cantagnac  is  left  to  talk  business  witb  Madame 
Eupel,  wbose  consent  to  tbe  operation  is  legally  necessary.  No 
sooner  is  tbe  supposed  notary  left  alone  witb  Cesarine  tban  be 
drops  bis  soutbern  accent,  and,  witbout  any  attempt  at  circumlocu- 
tion, bluntl}'  asks  ber  wbat  price  sbe  will  take  to  betray  tbe  secret 
of  ber  busband's  invention.  He  is  tbe  agent  of  an  anonymous 
society,  witb  an  unlimited  capital,  wbicb  by  purcbasing  tbe  ideas 
of  otbers  resolves  to  become  master  of  tbe  world,  and  Claude's 
cannon  is  just  one  of  tbe  articles  wbicb  tbe  society  would  like  to 
possess.  As  Cesarine  does  not  jump  at  tbe  offer  of  money, 
Cantagnac  explains  tbat  refusal  on  ber  part  will  be  dangerous ;  and 
be  calmly  recounts  to  ber  all  tbe  infamy  of  ber  past  life,  including 
tbe  birtb  of  a  cbild  before  ber  marriage  witb  Claude.  Tbe 
implied  tbreat  of  exposure  sbe  meets  witb  a  smile,  informing  ber 
kind  biograpber  tbat  ber  busband  already  knows  and  bas  condoned 
all  tbe  facts  be  bas  enumerated ;  but  presently  be  comes  to  a  fact 
wbicb  Claude  does  not  know — namely,  to  a  dark  deed  perpetrated 
on  a  certain  ist  of  September,  wbicb  seems  to  bave  been  tbe 
destruction  before  birtb  of  a  lawful  cbild,  and,  as  Macbeatb 
would  say,  ber  courage  is  out.  Sbe  is  in  tbe  power  of  Cantagnac, 
and  sbe  will  do  all  sbe  can  to  betray  ber  busband,  it  being  under- 
stood, bowever,  tbat  in  tbe  event  of  ber  success  sbe  will  receive 
some  little  remuneration,  not  as  yet  defined. 

Tbe  second  act  makes  us  acquainted  witb  tbose  mysterious 
persons  tbe  Jew  Daniel  and  bis  daugbter,  wbo,  as  tbe  former 
assures  us,  are  about  to  set  out  on  a  voyage  wbicb  may  possibly 
comprise  Cbina,  tbe  Salt  Lake,  and  tbe  Desert  of  Sabara ;  tbe 
zeal  of  tbe  old  gentleman  in  looking  out  for  tbe  lost  tribes  not 
being  accompanied  by  tbe  slightest  notion  of  tbeir  wbere- 
abouts.  Rebecca's  motive  for  accompanying  ber  fatber  is  clearly 
ber  anxiety  to  leave  tbe  bouse  of  tbe  man  sbe  dreamily  loves 
now  tbat  his  wife  bas  returned.  Tbe  Parisian  public  do  not 
seem  to  bave  exactly  understood  tbe  utility  of  tbis  Hebrew 
maiden,  but  to  bave  regarded  ber  somewbat  as  a  bore.  Tbey 
will  know  better  now  tbat  tbe  preface  is  published.  Sbe 
serves  to  impress  upon  tbe  mind  one  great  defect  in  tbe  matri- 
monial law  of  France.  If  good  Claude  could  bave  obtained  a 
divorce,  be  might  bave  taken  amiable  Rebecca  for  a  wife  in 
tbe  place  of  abominable  Cesarine ;  but  now  tbe  union  must  be 
deferred  until  tbe  two  pure  souls  shall  meet  after  death  in  the 
region  of  bliss.  In  the  meanwhile  Cesarine,  feeling  no  kind 
of  repentance,  vainly  seeks  to  obtain  a  reconciliation  witb  ber 
imperturbable  husband,  wbo  is  not  moved  till  sbe  darkly  bints  that 
bis  obstinacy  may  cause  tbe  sacrifice  of  tbose  whom  he  loves. 
He  now  tells  ber  tbat,  where  sbe  only  is  concerned,  sbe  may  do 
whatever  she  likes,  but  that  if  sbe  interferes  with  bis  invention, 
which  is  to  benefit  humanity  in  general  and  France  in  particular, 
or  witb  any  of  his  private  friends,  he  will  certainly  kill  ber.  It 
is  especially  Antonin  that  be  bns  in  view ;  for  be  knows,  as  we  bave 
said,  that  this  young  man  is  smitten.  Tbe  value  of  tbe  youtb,  in 
the  eyes  of  Cesarine,  is  simply  tbis — that  be  keeps  tbe  key  of 
the  coffer  in  wbicb  Claude's  plans  are  contained. 

The  whole  action  of  tbe  piece  is  comprised  witbin  tbe  limit  of 
a  single  day.  Claude  bas  promised  to  accompany  bis  Hebrew 
friends  to  the  nearest  station,  and  during  bis  absence  bis  coffer  is 
to  be  ransacked  by  C6sarino  in  the  interest  of  Canttignac.  Cesarine 
has  secretly  entrusted  Antonin  witb  a  round  sum  of  money,  tbe 
gift  of  anotber  admirer,  and  it  is  deposited  by  bim  in  tbe  coller 
for  safe  custody.  "When  bo  is  left  alone  witb  the  designing  lady, 
ho  reluctantly  consents  to  elope  with  her,  and,  as  ready  cash  is 
required  for  that,  opens  the  lid  of  the  box.  She  takes  immediate 
advantage  of  her  opportunity  to  seize  on  Claude's  papers,  and 
would  throw  thorn  from  the  window  to  Cantagnac,  who  is  waiting 
outside.  In  this  deed  of  villany,  liowover,  Antonin  will  not  be  a 
partner,  but,  struggling  desperately  with  C(5snrino,  bo  endeavours 
to  obtain  tbo  reHlitulion  of  the  papers,  when  tho  contest  and 
the  piece  are  suddenly  brought  to  an  end  by  Claude,  who, 
warned  by  a  foniale  servant,  unexpectedly  appears,  and,  crying 
"VolouHCil"  shoots  his  wife  dead  with  Antonin's  musket.  Antonin  is 
fully  prepared  to  receive  the  contents  of  the  other  barrel;  but 
Claude  simply  throws  down  tbo  weapon,  and  kindly  says,  "Ft  toi, 
viens  travuiUcr";  wboreupoa  tho  youth  kneels  to  his  bonefuctcr 
us  tho  curtttiu  fulLu. 


Tbe  play  did  not  greatly  please,  and  its  run  at  tbe  Gymnase 
was  not  of  long  duration,  bringing  more  repute  to  Madlle. 
Desclde,  wbo  represented  Cesarine,  tban  to  M.  Alexandre  Dumas. 
But,  if  its  own  life  was  not  merry  as  well  as  short,  it  was  a 
fruitful  cause  of  merriment  in  otbers ;  and  seldom  has  a  more 
diverting  jeu  cCesprit  appeared  in  Ze  Figaro  tban  tbe  report  of 
Claude's  trial  for  the  death  of  bis  wife,  at  wbicb  all  the  dramatis 
personal  appeared  as  witnesses,  and  wbicb  resulted  in  tbe  condem- 
nation of  Claude,  though  bis  punishment  was  made  exceedingly 
light  on  the  ground  of  unquestionably  extenuating  circumstances. 

The  various  attacks  upon  Claude,  viewed  in  relation  to  L^Homme- 
Femme,  were  based  on  two  distinct  kinds.  On  tbe  one  band  it 
was  contended  tbat  a  gentleman  wbo  shot  bis  wife,  not  as  an 
adulteress,  but  as  a  "voleuse,"  did  not  in  any  way  illustrate  tbe 
practical  force  of  the  precept  "  Tue-la "  as  laid  down  in  the 
pamphlet.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  asserted  that  "Tue-la" 
itself  was  a  mischievous  mandate,  and  that  zeal  for  the  seventh  com- 
mandment need  not  lead  to  tbe  recommendation  of  an  infraction 
of  the  sixth.  There  are  laws  against  murder,  and  those  laws  ought 
to  be  respected.  Foremost  among  tbe  assailants  of  Claude  was 
M.  Cuvillier-Fleury,  of  tbe  Journal  des  Debats,  who  is  likewise  a 
member  of  tbe  Academy,  and  tbe  letter  written  to  bim  by  M. 
Dumas  constitutes  tbe  preface  to  tbe  printed  drama.  One  of  tbe 
passages  in  tbe  article  to  wbicb  the  letter  refers  is  certainly  some- 
wbat strong.  Not  content  witb  forbidding  (the  expression  is  "  Je 
vous  defends  de  la  tuer)  M.  Dumas  to  kiU  an  erring  wife,  he  thus, 
questions  bis  right  to  step  forth  as  a  moral  teacher : — 

A-t-il  une  longue  experience  de  la  morale  qu'il  professe  ?  A-t-il  fait 
I'epreuve  se'rieuse  des  lemons  qu'il  donne  ?  A-t-il  droit  ou  credit  dans 
I'ordre  philosophique,  le  credit  du  predicateur  public,  du  legislateur  h, 
maadat,  du  magistrat  sur  son  siege,  de  tous  ceux  eu  un  mot  qui  ont  re^u  de 
la  socie'te  mission  de  I'edifier,  de  regler  sa  vie  et  d'appr€cier  ses  actes  ? 
A-t-il  ou  a-t-il  non  un  tel  credit '? 

These  questions,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  are  not  very 
discreet,  inasmuch  as  they  imply  a  denial  of  the  right  of  everybody 
wbo  does  not  belong  to  certain  privileged  sections  of  the  commu- 
nity to  express  an  opinion  on  any  social  subject  whatever,  M. 
Dumas  very  properly  answers  in  the  negative,  adding  that  if  he 
is  witbout  a  right  be  means  to  take  one,  and  giving  his  reason 
why : — 

Pourquoi  ?  Je  vais  vous  le  dire.  Parce  que,  comme  dit  tout  bonnement 
le  proverbe,  I'habit  ne  fait  pas  le  moine.  II  ne  s'agit  done  pas  d'avoir  reQu 
de  la  societe  mission  de  faire  tels  ou  tels  actes ;  ce  n'est  qu'une  fonction  cela  ; 
il  s'agit  d'avoir  regu  de  sa  conscience  ordre  de  faire  telle  ou  telle  action.    .  . 

Referring  to  tbe  case  of  Voltaire  and  Galas,  he  adds : — 

Ce  jour-lk,  ce  sont  les  juges  et  les  pretres  qui  ont  ete'  des  imbeciles,  ou  des 
miserables  ;  c'est  I'homme  de  lettres,  sans  mandat  et  sans  siege,  qui  a  fait 
fonction  eft'ective  de  pretre  et  de  juge. 

At  tbe  onset  M.  Dumas  certainly  has  tbe  best  of  it;  he  is  no 
doubt  right  when  be  asserts  that  bis  adversary,  as  the  champion  of 
law  as  it  stands,  is  merely  advocating  a  human  institution,  the  value 
of  which  every  one  bas  a  right  to  discuss ;  and  when,  unhappily,  M. 
Cuvillier-Fleury  assigns  to  La  Fontaine  a  quotation  which  belongs 
to  Voltaire,  tbe  little  slip,  though  it  bas  nothing  to  do  witb  the 
main  argument,  affords  M.  Dumas  an  opportunity  of  correcting  the 
mistake,  and  thus  putting  tbe  foe,  in  bis  Academical  capacity,  in  a 
somewbat  funny  position. 

These  are  but  trifles.  The  challenge  of  M.  Cuvillier-Fleury 
elicits  from  M.  Dumas  a  discourse  of  the  most  varied  chai-acter, 
including  an  autobiography  of  bis  early  youth,  when  he  was  tbe 
boon  companion  of  his  fatber,  saw  a  great  d'eal  of  "  fast  "  life,  and 
mingled  in  very  questionable  female  society.  He  studied  love 
as  the  chief  agent  in  society,  and  as  love  generally  is  the  leading 
motive  in  a  modern  drama,  he  thought  tbe  theatre  was  the  place 
most  fitted  to  his  teachings.  An  exceedingly  droll  description  of 
the  plot  of  Gorneille's  Cid,  too  long  to  cite  here,  illustrates  the 
predominance  of  love  upon  tbe  stage,  holding  up  the  adored 
Chimene  to  universal  execration.  M.  Dumas  complains,  not 
witbout  reason,  that,  bowever  he  treats  bis  pet  subject,  nobody  is 
satisfied.  When,  in  his  Dame  aux  Camelias,  be  preached  pardon  to 
a  Magdalen,  be  was  accused  of  rehabilitating  courtesans ;  now  that 
be  refuses  pardon  to  Cdsa'rine,  he  is  looked  upon  as  tbe  advocate  of 
murder.    No  wonder  tbat  he  considers  himself  hardly  used. 

In  tbo  case  before  us  ho  cannot  bo  accused  of  erring  on  tho  side 
of  mercy,  and  bo  seems  to  have  been  urged  to  take  up  his  present 
strong  position  by  an  Apocalyptic  vision.  He  saw  a  Beast,  with 
seven  heads,  clad  in  purple  and  scarlet,  thus  combining  in  one  the 
two  figures  described  by  St.  John  in  the  Revelation  (c.  xvii.),  and 
devouring  all  sorts  of  miserable  victims : — 

Au-dcssus  de  cliacun  des  sept  diadomes,  au  milieu  de  toutessortes  de  mots 
de  blasphfcme,  flamboyait  ce  mot,  plus  gros  que  tous  les  autros  :  Prostitu- 
tion. Or  cettc  lieto  n'ctait  autre  qu'une  incarnation  nouvellc  do  la  fcmme, 
decidc'o  dc  faire  sa  rdvolution  il  sou  tour.  Aprils  des  millions  d'anu^es 
d'esclavage  et  d'impuissaiioo,  nialgre  les  k'gcudes  du  tht'atre,  ccttc  victinie 
d(i  riioiineur  avait  voulu  avoir  raison  dc  lui,  et  croyant  briscr  les  liens  do 
rosclaviigo  en  brisant  ceux  de  la  puilcur,  cllo  s'otait  dressdo  tout  ii  coup, 
arnico  do  toutes  ses  bcautds,  do  toutcs  ses  ruses,  de  toutes  »cs  faiblesses 
appareulcs. 

This  Beast,  tho  incarnation  of  "social  evil,"  became  particularly 
mischievous  in  Franco  after  the  termination  of  tho  Inat  war.  Find- 
ing tbe  country  in  a  very  disorderly  condition,  perceiving  tho  people 
more  ignorant,  more  divided, more  enfeebled  than  ever,  and  regaled 
by  tbe  smell  of  powder,  tbo  roar  of  cannon,  tho  miasma  of  death, 
she  gathered  now  courage ;  and  just  when  the  Frenchman  ought  to 
have  been  most  serious,  sho  told  bim  that,  having  behaved  well  and 
sullered  much,  ho  now  ought  to  abandon  bimself  to  pleasure,  of 
which  she  ia  the  lepreseutativo,   Th&  poor  I'^ieuchmou  hesitated, 
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and  pointed  to  a  wall  on  whicli  the  Germnn  had  chalked  the 
words,  "  Cinq  milliards  de  dettes."  This  difficulty  was  solved  at 
once.  The  Beast  showed  him  a  Hebrew  capitalist,  who  on 
another  wall  chalked  up,  "  Quarante-deux  milliards  de  credit." 
France  was  richer  and  better  off  than  at  any  period  of  her  life  ; 
and  the  fools,  whose  number,  according  to  the  statistics  of  M. 
Dumas,  may  be  valued  as  equal  to  nine-tenths  of  the  population, 
resolved  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  So  they  worshipped  the  Beast 
with  renewed  vigour,  and  some  of  them  married  her. 

The  Beast,  if  we  may  trust  M.  Dumas,  had  a  powerful  ally,  a 
man  of  iron  will,  who  dwelt  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  and 
who,  watching  her  triumph  with  pleasure,  rubbed  his  hands,  and  said 
to  his  nominal  master,  "  Your  Majesty  may  now  look  towards  the 
East ;  there  is  nothing  more  to  fear  from  the  West ;  on  y  meurt." 
Things  having  gone  thus  far,  M.  Dumas  thought  the  time  had 
arrived  when  the  Beast  ought  to  be  killed ;  and  Claude,  who,  in 
spite  of  his  unlucky  marriage,  belonged  to  the  best  tenth  of 
the  population,  was  appointed  to  show  the  best  way  in  which  the 
difficult  operatiou  might  be  performed.  In  brief,  Claude  is  France, 
C^sarine  is  the  Beast,  and  Cantagnac  is — who  M.  Dumas  will  not 
precisely  say.  His  insinuated  explanation  is  given  in  his  own 
words : — 

Pourquoi  ne  t'ai-je  pas  dit  tout  de  suite  h  quelle  nation  appartient  cet 
homme  (Cantagnac),  cetait  bien  plus  simple,  au  theatre  surtout,  ou Ton  n'a 
pas  de  temps  b,  perdre  ?  Parce  que  je  ne  ponvais  pas  te  le  dire.  Tu  ne  sais  done 
pas  que  nous  sommes  abaisses  et  dc'ehns  h  ce  point  que  nos  actes  eux-raeiues 
sent  sons  la  censure  de  cet  anouyme  que  tu  n'as  pas  reconnu  et  dont  tu 
devrais  tonjours  sentir  I'odeur  dans  I'air  que  tu  respires.  Tu  ne  te  rappelles 
done  pas  que  I'an  dernier,  il  nous  a  fallu  retirer  de  notre  exposition  de 
peintures,  avant  mcme  qu"elle  fit  ouverte,  deux  tableaux  qui  auraient  pu  liii 
deplaire,  et,  s'il  y  eut  eu  dans  ma  piece  le  moindre  mot  que  le  designat 
positivement,  il  aurait  exig^  de  nos  gouvernants  apparents  qu'ils  defendissent 
la  representation  de  cette  piece. 

It  seems  then  that  the  enemies  of  the  dramatist  did  not  know 
what  they  were  attacking.  While  they  thought  Claude  was  a  very 
cruel  man  to  kill  his  wife,  they  little  suspected  that  the  object  of 
M.  Dumas  was  to  inspire  the  Gaul  with  a  patriotic  hatred  of  the 
Teuton. 


NEWMARKET  AND  ARABIA.* 

WE  are  somewhat  provoked  with  this  book.  It  contains,  no 
doubt,  a  good  deal  of  truth ;  it  comes  just  at  the  time  when 
some  such  book  is  needed,  and  it  abounds  with  valuable 
suggestions ;  hut  it  is  so  onesided  in  its  views,  and  so  overloaded 
with  exaggerations  on  behalf  of  a  favourite  theory,  that  it  will 
probably  do  more  harm  than  good. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  some  apathetic  guest  at  Eaton  who 
drove  Lord  Westminster's  stud-groom  into  a  frenzy  of  astonish- 
ment and  disgust.  W^hen  the  immortal  Touchstone  was  paraded 
for  inspection,  he  listlessly  asked,  "  Is  he  thoroughbred  ?  "  This 
question,  had  it  come  from  Captain  Upton,  so  far  from  being  a 
slight,  must  have  been  looked  upon  as  the  highest  compliment  he 
could  pay,  seeing  that,  according  to  him,  no  thoroughbred  horse 
exists  now,  or  ever  has  existed,  among  our  English  racers ;  hence 
the  bare  possibilities  implied  in  such  an  inquiry  would  at  once 
have  set  Touchstone  in  a  ckss  by  himself.  But  even  that  ambigu- 
ous compliment  would  not  have  been  offered.  For  Captain  Upton 
there  is  but  one  thoroughbred  horse  in  the  world,  his  unchanged 
and  imchangeable  Arab ;  any  small  portion  of  good  blood  to  he 
foimd  here  is  owing,  almost  entirely,  to  a  single  imported  stallion, 
the  well-known  Darley  Arabian.  Now  we  ourselves  are  rather 
fanatics  in  the  same  direction ;  but  our  fanaticism,  measured 
against  his,  is  as  a  Sabbath  day's  journey  compared  with  a  voyage 
round  the  world.  AVe  are  ready  to  believe  a  good  deal  in  favour 
of  the  old  English  studs,  and  their  Desert  forefathers ;  but  Captain 
Upton's  creed  is  quite  beyond  us.  For  instance,  we  do  not  believe 
that,  when  the  Ark  gi-ounded  on  Ararat,  seven  perfect  Arabs 
stepped  gracefully  down  over  the  dripping  rocks,  and  made  their 
way  at  once  to  Yemen.  We  do  not  realize  the  fact  that  Peleg 
and  Joktan  rode  about  the  Wilderness  on  progenitors  of  the  Darley 
Arabian.  Nor  do  we  think  it  discreet  to  twist  Scripture  into  a 
catena  of  whimsical  proofs  all  tending  to  show  that  the  said 
Darley  Arabian  is  in  every  respect  superior  to  the  Byerley  Turk 
or  the  Godolphin  Barb.  Our  opinion  is  a  very  different  one.  We 
look  upon  the  word  "  thoroughbred "  as  merely  a  conventional 
term,  and  are  satisfied  that,  if  our  running  horses  are  not  thorough- 
bred, neither,  according  to  Captain  Upton's  ideal  interpretation  of 
the  phrase,  are  the  high-blooded  coursers  of  the  great  Anezzah 
itself.  From  the  naturalist's  point  of  view  we  do  not  mean  to 
dogmatize.  Still,  if  our  author  were  to  ask  Professor  Owen  or 
Professor  Huxley  whether  a  breed  of  horses  consisting  of  bays, 
browns,  chestnuts,  blacks,  greys,  and  whites,  is  more  likely  to  be  a 
primajvaland  homogeneous,  or  a  composite  and  manufactured,  race, 
we  think  we  know  what  answer  he  would  get.  In  the  second 
place,  looking  at  history,  the  first  high-bred  horses  we  meet  with 
were  not  Arabs,  but  White  Cilicians. 

Whether  the  white  variety,  common  enough  in  Arabia,  may 
not  inherit  some  of  their  blood,  is,  we  think,  a  fair  question, 
though  we  cannot  answer  it.  So  superior  were  they  to  all  the 
other  breeds  then  known,  that  they  were  accepted  from  that 

{rovince  by  the  Persian  monarchs  in  lieu  of  all  other  tribute, 
t  was  out  of  their  number  that  the  sacred  horses  were  selected 
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to  draw  the  chariot  of  the  Sun.  It  was  of  them  that  Herodotua 
speaks  when  he  describes  the  earliest  recorded  international  race, 

and  says,  oi  ci    Kparnrrm   T<hv   BfrraXuo'  tXirrovTO  ttoXv  otto  tuii' 

MljCuiv — a  statement  wliich  our  modern  Turf  reporters  would 
probably  paraphrase  somewhat  after  this  fashion : — "  The  re- 
presentatives of  the  Persian  stable  made  strong  running  from 
end  to  end,  and  polished  off  the  cracks  of  Thossaly  before  they 
had  accomplished  half  the  distance."  Now  at  tliis  time  all  the 
available  resources  of  that  vast  empire  were  swept  together,  as 
by  some  huge  drag-net,  into  one  place.  No  production,  even  of 
the  remotest  and  most  barbarous  region,  likely  to  be  of  use  in  the 
campaign,  was  left  uncalled  for  or  unoxacted  by  the  Great  King. 
Still,  Peleg  and  Joktan  notwithstanding,  the  Arab  contingent  of 
Xerxes's  army  brought  no  horses  into  the  field,  but  came  mounted 
upon  camels.  What  was  the  end  of  these  White  Cilicians  ?  Could 
any  remnants  of  the  old  stock  be  hunted  up  now  ?  Were  they  ever 
known  to  and  valued  by  the  Romans  ?  We  rather  fancy  not. 
Cicero,  proconsul  there  once,  and  a  very  sulky  proconsul  too,  was 
not  lucky  enough  to  be  born  in  Yorkshire.  Had  he  been,  he 
would  have  made  it  his  business,  and  his  pleasure  also,  to  find  out 
all  about  them.  Unfortunately  for  us,  however,  instead  of  attending 
to  really  important  matters,  he  would  think  and  talk  about  nothing 
but  himself  and  the  ephemeral  politics  of  Rome.  Besides  this,  he 
knew  nothing  about  action,  except  indeed  that  inferior  branch  of 
it  which  is  connected  with  the  Forum  only,  and  not  with  the  Turf 
Mr.  Disraeli,  indeed,  in  one  of  his  novels  (the  wondrous  tale  of 
Alroy,  if  we  are  not  mistaken)  affirms  that  the  finest  horse  in  the 
world  is  not  the  Arab,  but  the  White  Anatolian  ;  where  he  fell  in 
with  these  splendid  animals  he  does  not  say — we  suppose  in  the 
peerless  stables  of  his  friend  Sidonia.  If  so,  what  a  point  he 
missed  in  Coiiingshy .'  How  grandly  it  would  have  sounded  if, 
after  Sidonia's  victory,  he  had  chosen  to  reply,  when  asked  about  the 
pedigree  of  his  mare,  "  Daughter  of  the  Star  "  : — "  No,  she  is  not 
an  Arab,  she  is  a  White  Cilician,  one  of  the  last  descendants  of 
that  once  Imperial  race.  The  founders  of  that  subdivision  of  our 
hereditary  stud  were  presented  to  my  ancestor  by  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon  for  lending  him  a  million  of  staters  (he  happened  luckily 
to  have  them  about  him)  under  circumstances  of  some  delicacy, 
and  that  too  when  all  the  other  Persian  capitalists  pleaded 
poverty,  having  a  notion  that  the  Royal  recollection,  so 
wonderful  in  other  respects,  just  fell  short  of  infallibility 
where  such  trifling  personal  debts  were  concerned."  How- 
ever this  may  be,  we  hope  that  the  Committee  now  sitting 
will  have  Mr.  Disraeli  before  them,  to  tell  us  all  he  knows  about 
these  White  Anatolians"';  for,  setting  Cilicians  aside,  we  have  a 
long-standing  prejudice  in  favour  of  our  White  Turks — Place's 
White  Turk,  the  D'Arcy  White  Turk,  and  so  on.  We  are  sorry  to 
lose  entirely  the  white  and  grey  horses  that  once,  in  very  early 
times,  constituted  the  majority  of  our  runners;  they  are  now 
altogether  obliterated  from  the  stud-book.  And  yet,  unless  we 
deceive  ourselves,  they  often  showed  a  stoutness  and  endurance 
peculiar  to  themselves  and  well  worth  preserving. 

We  fear  that  Captain  Upton  will  hardly  believe  his  eyes  when 
he  finds  our  opinion  to  be  that  not  only  the  above-named  White 
Cilicians,  but  also  the  North  African  horses,  or  Barbs,  came  of 
a  more  ancient  stock  than  their  Arabian  cousins.  The  frequent 
victories  obtained  at  the  Olympic  games  by  the  rulers  of  Cyrene 
were  owing,  we  fancy,  to  the  superior  stamina  of  their  Barbs, 
matched  as  they  were  against  half-bred  animals  from  Laconia 
and  Thessaly.  When  Sophocles  invents  a  race,  and  an  accident  in 
it  (something  of  the  kind  had  probably  happened  shortly  before), 
to  account  for  the  imaginary  death  of  Orestes,  the  Libyan 
coursers  of  Cyrene  are  in  front  till  the  disaster  happens.  At  any 
rate,  for  some  of  the  finest  odes  of  ;  Pindar,  notably  for  the  Fourth 
Pythian,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Barbary  horse.  This  Barbary 
horse,  long  after  Pindar,  long  after  Hannibal  and  Massinissa — with 
their  impetuous'onsets  of  Numidian  cavalry — seems  to  have  main- 
tained his  reputation.  In  a  note  on  Lucian's  Dialogue  "Nigrinus" 
there  is  introduced  a  curious  document,  referring  perhaps  to  the 
Hippodrome  of  Constantinople  ;  we  will,  at  any  rate,  assume  it  to 
do  so.  It  seems  imperfect;  and  Gronovius,  who  cites  it  from 
Jacobus  Sponius,  a  learned  antiquary  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
does  not  (it  was  unnecessary  for  his  purpose  that  he  should)  enter 
into  any  explanations,  nor  does  he  give  any  date.  In  it,  however, 
as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  a  certain  Calidus,  who  was,  like 
Hannibal,  "  a  very  pretty  fellow  in  his  day "  and,  we  will  not 
doubt,  an  honest  and  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Golden 
Horn  Jockey  Club,  preserves  for  the  benefit  of  posterity  a  cor- 
rect card  of  all  his  winning  horses.  Now  a  large  majority  of 
these  are  marked  off  as  Africans  ;  occasionally  a  Spanish,  a 
Thessalian,  a  Gallic  runner,  interrupts  the  long  catalogue  of 
Barbs.  It  is,  however,  but  occasionally.  Africans,  Africans, 
Africans — Cyrenceans,  and  so  forth — almost  monopolize  the  list; 
and,  what  is  remarkable,  not  a  single  Arab  is  to  be  found  in  a 
bead-roll  of  seventy-one  names.  We  admit  that  by  itself  this 
negative  evidence  is  scarcely  conclusive :  yet  surely,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  it  tends  to  fortify  the  arguments  and  support  the  opinions  of 
those  who,  like  Youatt,  maintain  on  other  grounds  that  the  horse 
is  not  indigenous  in  Arabia,  but  of  comparatively  recent  intro- 
duction. The  modern  Turfite  may  perhaps  like  to  know  what 
designations  obtained  in  the  stud  of  his  Roman  predecessors,  and 
thus  to  reproduce  before  his  imagination  the  bellowing  of  the 
Constantinople  Palmers  when  they  offered  (as  no  doubt  they 
would  offer,  even  if  the  la-st  Pala;ologu3  were  arming  himself 
in  despair  for  his  last  battle,  and  the  barbarians  thunder- 
ing at  their  gates)  to  lay  100  to  40  "  agen  anything"  bar 
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one.  The  old  Patrician — whether  he  be  of  the  green  faction 
or  the  blue — ^names  his  horses  well.  Advola  (the  Flyer-in),  an 
African;  Sagittarius  (the  Archer),  an  African ;  ^ther,  an  African; 
Pugio  (Poniard),  an  African ;  Sica  (Dagger),  an  African,  are 
among  the  most  conspicuous  performers.  The  first  three  of  these 
names  seem  more  appropriate  to  speed,  the  last  two,  Dagger 
and  Poniard,  suggest  a  pun — hut  our  better  angel  intervenes,  and 
we  blot  it  out.  Under  the  blot,  however,  the  word  "  Stickers  "  is 
still  just  visible,  and  there  we  leave  it.  Speaking  seriously,  how- 
ever, we  suppose  it  would  be  admitted  generally  that  the  true 
Arab,  whatever  his  origin,  is  now,  upon  the  whole,  superior  to  the 
Barbs.  And  it  is  with  horses  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  we 
have  to  deal,  not  with  horses  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  It  is, 
I  therefore,  to  be  wished  that  men  like  Captain  Upton,  who  know 
a  great  deal  about  this  matter,  and  whose  opinions  deserve  respect, 
should  confine  their  enthusiasm  within  reasonable  limits.  It  is, 
pace  Captain  Upton,  beyond  all  question  that  our  English  breed 
of  running  horses  is  the  fastest  in  the  world.  No  Arab  ever  seen 
in  England  can  compete  (for  a  single  race  or  so  we  mean)  with  a 
good  specimen  of  the  English  racehorse,  notwithstanding  that  an 
immense  amount  of  weight  is,  or  was,  conceded  to  him;  but 
whether  he  is  not  superior  to  his  European  kinsman  in  endurance, 
in  constitutional  power,  in  soundness,  in  the  ability  to  work  on 
without  giving  way  through  hunger  and  thirst,  and  in  a  vigour 
kept  up  to  extreme  old  age,  is  quite  another  matter.  We  think 
that  a  rule  nisi  should  be  granted  against  Favonius,  Cremorne,  and 
the  other  horses  in  possession,  upon  these  points.  Nor,  as  far  as 
practical  measures  are  concerned,  is  there  much  difference 
of  opinion  between  Captain  Upton  and  ourselves.  Having 
but  Httle  confidence  either  in  the  Government  or  the  Jockey 
Club,  we  would  fain  hope  that  some  of  our  great  landed  pro- 
prietors may  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  give  the 
experiment  of  breeding  from  pure  Arabs  a  full  and  fair  trial.  They 
must,  however,  turn  their  backs  resolutely  on  the  existing  Turf, 
forego  all  hopes  of  immediate  gain,  and  race,  if  race  they  must, 
among  themselves,  for  nominal  prizes  and  marks  of  honour — for 
a  wreath  of  wild  olive,  so  to  speak,  such  as  Hiero  and  Arcesilaus 
sent  their  horses  across  the  sea  to  contend  for  without  counting  the 
cost.  They  must  also  give  their  minds  and  their  money  towards 
procuring  the  finest  and  most  genuine  specimens  of  the  breed ; 
and  this,  we  believe,  is  not  impossible.  The  superstition  of  the 
Arabs  against  unlucky  marks  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
real  merits  of  the  horse  may  stand  their  friend,  even  if  the 
Bedouins  decline  to  sell  their  own  favourites  in  open  markets. 

We  would,  however,  go  further  than  Captain  Upton.  There  are 
many  other  breeds  of  horses  besides  his  darling  Arab  breed  whose 
qualitiesweshouldlike  to  see  settled  by  careful  experiment.  Notably 
there  are  the  breeds  of  Turkestan,  so  famous  for  the  iron  hardness 
of  their  hoofs  and  feet ;  the  horses  of  Dongola,  if  they  still  exist, 
as  described  by  Bruce ;  an  almost  unknown  breed,  diftering  from  the 
Arab,  and  yet  apparently  of  high  blood,  that  is  found  in  Soudan ; 
a  chestnut  variety  of  the  Persian  horse,  greatly  esteemed  by  the 
Russians ;  and  so  on.  Such  experiments,  in  a  few  years,  would 
settle  once  for  all  whether  it  will  be  better  to  confine  ourselves 
to  a  single  breed  because,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  the  best,  or 
whether  we  should  not  also  encourage  a  mixed  race,  in  the  hope 
of  securing  special  advantages  and  avoiding  special  defects.  For 
we  need  hardly  tell  Captain  Upton  that  his  extreme  enthusiasm 
about  the  shape  and  make  of  the  Arab  is  by  no  means  universal. 
Many  good  judges  of  a  horse  declare  that  he  is  low  before,  not 
sure-footed,  and  with  a  shoulder  almost  always  heavy,  upright,  and 
bad.  Captain  Upton  would  probably  reply  that  they  have  never 
seen  a  true  Arab,  and  know  nothing  about  the  matter.  JVun 
nostrum  est  tantas  componere  lites.  We  have  dealt  thus  f.'ir  with 
only  one  half  of  Captain  Upton's  subject,  but  we  hope  to  return 
to  his  work  on  a  future  occasion. 


CYLLENE.* 

MR.  SNEYD  deserves  credit  for  the  not  inconsiderable  labour 
which  he  must  have  devoted  to  the  production  of  this  book. 
It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  labour  has  been  entirely 
successful ;  but  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  is  uotliing 
in  these  pages  which  the  author  need  be  ashamed  of,  though  it 
may  be  that  some  years  hence  he  will  find  that,  when  he  proposed 
to  himself  to  construct  an  English  novel  founded  on  "  the  vic- 
torious march  of  the  Emperor  Constantino,  the  battle  of  the 
Milvian  Bridge,  the  fall  of  Paganism,  and  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  as  the  State  religion  of  Rome,"  ho  attempted  a  task 
beyond  not  only  his,  but  almost  any  living  writer's,  powers.  The 
late  Lord  Lylton,  in  the  fulness  of  his  strength,  made  an  olfort  in 
the  Last  Days  of  rumpeii  to  reproduce  the  life  of  eigliteen  liundrod 
years  ago ;  and  in  the  recently  published  drama  of  Hannibal  a 
scholar  of  eminence  has,  with  considerable  vigour,  attempted  to 
breathe  life  into  the  dry  bones  of  one  of  the  most  dramatic  episodes 
in  Roman  history.  But  it  may  bo  questioned  if  either  of  those 
authors  has  really  succeeded.  Innumerable  readers,  no  doubt, 
have  yielded  to  the  fiwoination  of  Jiord  Lytton's  writing,  and 
Lave  followed  in  imnginution  tlio  varying  fortunes  of  (Jhuicu.i  and 
lone,  the  development  of  tho  story  of  tliu  blind  girl  Nydiu,  the 
hideous  lifo  and  ueatli  of  Arbaces  tho  pri(!st  of  Isis  ;  and  tlicy  liavo 
been  carried  away  by  tho  dramatic  skill  witli  which  tho  autlior  lias 
described  one  of  tho  most  terrible  physical  catastrophes  known  to 
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history.  But  most  scholars  have  condemned  the  book;  and,  not 
perhaps  unjustly,  have  sneered  at  the  superficial  treatment  of  sub- 
jects dear  to  them,  and  with  which  they  are  as  familiar  as  with  events 
going  on  around  them  at  the  present  day.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  few  scholars  have  read  with  interest  and  have  commended  Mr. 
Nichol's  poem,  admitting  its  rigid  adherence  to  the  classical  type, 
its  scholarlike  excellence,  and  the  careful  rendering  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  great  Carthaginian.  But  the  poem  has  taken  no  hold 
of  the  popular  imagination.  Mr.  Trollope's  most  commonplace 
novel  has  probably  been  read  by  more  than  double  the  number  of 
people  who  have  even  heard  of  Mr.  Nichol's  Hannibal.  And  this  is 
the  difliculty  which  any  author  has  to  meet  who  tries  to  reproduce 
in  fiction  the  life  of  classical  times.  If  he  is  popular,  scholars  will 
condemn  him;  and  if  he  is  admired  by  the  scholar  world,  he 
will  fail  to  be  popular.  Antagonism  between  the  learned  and  the 
popular  ear  is  almost  inevitable.  If  you  speak  to  the  initiated, 
the  uninitiated  do  not  understand  you,  and  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  make  you  out ;  and  if  you  speak  to  the  latter,  the  former 
will  call  you  Philistine,  and  will  pass  you  by  with  careless 
contempt. 

Mr.  Sneyd  cannot,  we  fear,  be  congratulated  on  having  steered 
his  course  successfully  between  these  two  opposing  forces.  It 
may  be  that  he  has  fallen  a  victim  to  both.  Looked  at  critically, 
the  book  will  please  neither  one  side  nor  the  other.  It  is  too  much 
of  an  historical  prize  essay  to  satisfy  the  public,  and  too  much  of  a 
sentimental  nineteenth-century  love  story  to  satisfy  the  scholars. 
Young  ladies  will  shrink  from  the  historical  details  of  the  sym- 
posium at  Baiffi,  and  the  horrors  of  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre. 
Young  gentlemen  will  think  the  style  Johnsonian,  and  the  tone 
monotonous.  They  will  prefer  to  read  history,  if  they  read  it  at 
all,  in  Gibbon.  His  epigrams  are  more  amusing  than  Mr.  Sneyd's 
very  best  writing.  The  obscure  Latin  of  his  notes  is  more  enticing 
and  not  less  accurate  than  the  dogmatic  English  of  Mr.  Sneyd's. 
And  there  is  a  fine  sense  of  doing  something  to  improve  yourself 
attaching  to  a  real  book  of  history  which  can  never  attach  to  the 
pages  of  a  novel.  Scholars,  on  the  other  hand,  will  pick  holes  in 
the  classical  allusions  and  explanations  and  in  the  historical  group- 
ing (and  they  will  find  no  great  difficulty  in  doing  either),  and  they 
will  characterize  the  book  as  both  inaccurate  and  undignified.  And 
both  sides  will  come  away  with  the  idea  that  they  have  been  read- 
ing "cram,"  and  probably  they  will  not  be  far  wrong  in  such  a 
supposition.  The  author  must  have  spent  many  days  in  com- 
piling all  the  information  which  he  has  brought  together  in  these 
pages.  "  I  have,"  he  says,  "  in  every  instance  drawn  my  inspira- 
tions from  the  fountain-head,  especially  from  the  colloquial  Latin 
writers,  the  post-Augustan  classics,  the  panegjTrists,  and  ecclesi- 
astical historians."  Perhaps  he  might  have  spent  his  time  more 
profitably.  He  could  not  well  have  spent  it  more  conscientiously. 
Such  assiduity  in  the  compilation  of  a  two-volume  novel  ought  to 
have  its  reward.  And  perhaps  the  pleasure  of  living  in  imagina- 
tion with  Cyllene,  and  Cethegus,  and  Claudian,  and  the  faithful 
Alcon,  and  of  attempting  to  people  again  the  wooded  shores  of 
Surrentum,  or  the  villa  at  Aricia,  or  the  town  house  at  Rome 
with  the  darlings  of  his  imagination,  may  have  been  a  reward 
sufficient  for  the  author,  and  he  will  be  comparatively  careless  of 
the  effect  which  his  work  will  have.  He  is  probably  young,  as 
this  is  his  first  work,  and  he  will  not  consider  the  time  as  wasted. 
Ninety-nine  men  out  of  a  hundred  who  rush  abroad  after  taking 
their  degrees  and  spend  months  in  Italy,  and  months  in  Egypt,  or  it 
may  be,  further  away  from  home,  come  back  again  with  nothing  but 
vague  impressions  of  having  been  a  long  way  from  England,  of 
having  seen  and  done  a  great  many  things  the  recollections  of 
which  are  flitting  about  confusedly  in  their  minds,  and  of  having 
generally  enjoyed  themselves.  Mr.  Sneyd  has  probably  got  all 
that,  and  a  great  deal  more.  If  he  has  not  done  much  good  by 
writing  this  book,  he  certainly  has  done  no  harm.  And  if,  as  we 
suppose,  he  has  really  enjoyed  the  writing  of  it,  he  may  have  the 
full  benefit  of  the  reflection  that,  if  he  might  have  done  more 
with  his  time  than  he  has  done,  ninety-nine  men  out  of  a  hundred 
under  similar  conditions  would  have  done  much  less. 

The  outline  of  the  story  is  simple,  but  the  filling  in  is,  not 
to  use  a  stronger  expression,  intricate.  Cyllene,  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  Cethegus — a  well  drawn  type  of  the  Roman  stoic  of 
tho  post-Augustan  age,  consistent  in  his  life  and  his  self-inflicted 
death,  and  dignified  in  his  funeral  obsequies — is  beloved  by  Clau- 
dian, a  centurion  in  the  confidence,  and  afterwards  in  the  service, 
of  the  Emperor  Constantino.  He  has  the  misfortune  (during  the 
earlier  part  of  tho  book)  to  bo  a  Christian ;  but,  irrespectively  of 
that,  Cyllene  returns  his  affection,  and  they  spend  some  happy  days 
together  among  tho  olive  groves  of  Surrentum  with  tho  approba- 
tion of  Cetliogus.  But  Nuincrian,  prefect  of  the  Prajtonans,  a 
man  of  inlluenco  with  jSlaxentius,  also  loves  Cyllene,  and  ho  has 
never  yet  been  thwarted  in  any  of  his  fancies.  With  such  a  key- 
note it  is  not  dillicult  to  fill  in  the  music.  The  different  stages  of 
tlio  story  run  on  like  ^tho  scenes  of  an  opera,  and  most  of  tho 
"situations"  are  more  suggestive  of  the  libretto  of  an  opera 
than  of  a  staid  and  respectable  classical  novel.  Claudiim  is 
an  early  Christian,  and  deports  himself  accordiiigly.  Numerian 
is  cruel,  treacherous,  and  unscrupulous,  a  Pagan  of  the  worst  days 
(if  paganism.  Claudian  is  arrested  among  tho  olive  groves  of 
Sun't'iilum,atNuiiierian'sinstigation,  andcondemned  as  a  Christian. 
AVitli  many  othcrn  of  his  sect  his  sentence  is  to  fight  himself  to 
dentil  witii  trained  gladiators  in  the  amphitheatre.  To  all  ap- 
pearance ho  succeeds  in  carrying  out  this  sentence  under  Cylloue's 
loving  eyes,  and  ho  diaapneara  until  tho  end  of  the  last  volume. 
Cyllene  is  still  safe  from  Numorinn  under  the  protection  of  her 
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father,  and  lie  accordingly  is  the  next  victim.  A  citation  on  a 
charge  of  conspiracy  is  served  upon  him  at  Aricia.  He  knows 
that  his  fate  is  sealed,  and  therefore,  like  a  noble  Konian  as  he 
■was,  he  prefers  euthanasia.  A  favourite  mastiff  and  a  faithful 
slave  are  still  in  the  way,  but  after  they  are  both  despatched 
Numerian  sees  no  obstacle  to  his  success.  He  had  overlooked 
the  Catacombs,  to  which  Cyllene  had  fled,  and  Christianity,  which 
had  received  her  into  its  bosom.  By  the  blackest  treachery  he 
is  on  the  point  of  overcoming  even  these  difficulties,  when  the 
battle  of  the  Milvian  Bridge  comes  off  somewhat  unexpectedly, 
and,  like  the  statue  in  the  opera,  puts  an  effectual  check  on 
Numerian's  designs.  He  falls  fighting  along  with  his  Praetorians 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  Claudian  appears  victorious  at 
the  head  of  a  "  maniple,"  or  some  other  division,  of  the  army 
of  Constantine.  Poetical  justice  is  thus  satisfied.  In  this 
life  even  the  Christians  succeed  to  happiness,  and  the  pagans 
are  confounded.  After  all  their  troubles  by  earth,  air,  fire,  and 
•water,  Claudian  and  Cyllene  are  united,  and  settle  down  to 
domestic  life  by  "  the  blue  waters  of  the  Bosphorus,"  very  much 
as  a  true-hearted  hero  and  a  persecuted  heroine  of  the  middle 
classes  would  have  settled  down  about  the  time  of  Pamela  in  a 
semi-detached  villa  at  Twickenham  or  Putney. 

From  this  sketch  of  the  story  it  is  manifest  that  no  objection 
can  be  taken  to  the  character  of  the  book.  It  is  propriety  itself. 
And,  as  young  men  and  young  maidens  write  nowadays,  that  is  no 
small  recommendation.  But  there  is  a  good  deal  more  to  say  in 
favour  of  it.  The  characters  of  both  Cyllene  and  her  father  are 
carefully  and  successfully  drawn.  The  scenes  at  Surrentum  and 
at  the  country  house  at  Aricia  are  graceful  and  full  of  feeling.  The 
•writing,  though  pompous  in  some  places,  is  always  clear,  and,  so  far 
as  we  have  noticed,  accurate.  But  what  is  perhaps  the  highest 
merit  of  the  book  is  the  honest  and  simple  religious  tone  that  runs 
through  it  without  disfiguring  it  by  either  cant  or  folly.  "  In  the 
undercurrent,"  the  author  says,  "  which  flows  through  the  book, 
expression  is  given  to  the  hope — vain  perchance — which  found  a 
place  in  the  breasts  of  such  pagans  as  Cicero  and  Seneca,  that  the 
day  may  yet  come  when  creeds  shall  cease  to  divide  men  with  the 
strict  line  of  demarcation  which  now  exists."  It  is  as  pleasing 
as  it  is  rare  at  the  present  time  to  meet  with  this  spirit,  or  indeed 
■with  any  spirit  of  reverence,  in  a  young  University  man's  first 
efforts,  either  in  prose  or  verse.  For,  in  these  latter  days,  when 
childish  philosophies,  impracticable  theories,  and  spurious  re- 
ligions take  possession  of  youthful  minds — when  aestheticisra  is 
exalted  into  a  holy  revelation,  and  sensuality  into  a  form  of  divine 
•worship — the  utmost  that  modest  believers  in  Christianity  can 
look  for  in  the  works  of  favourite  authors  is  a  decent  covering 
thrown  over  the  bones  of  what  it  is  the  fashion  to  regard  as  a 
kindly  superstition. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  communi- 
cationt;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

The  Sattjtidat  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

The  publication  of  the  Satukdat  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 
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from  Nine  till  Seven,   Admittance,  Is.  Catalogue,  6d. 

 ALFRED  D.  FRIPP,  Secretary, 

TNSTITUTE  of    PAINTERS    in  WATER-COLOURS,— 

The  THIRTY-NTNTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  is  now  OPEN,  Gallery,  63  Pall  Mall, 
Admission,  Is.  JAMES  FAHEY,  Secretary. 

ORE'S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PR^TOEIUM,"  with  "Triumph  of  Christianity,"  ''Christian Martyrs,"  " Francesco 
da  Rimini,"  "Neophyte,"  "Andromeda,"  &c.,  at  the  DORE  GALLERY,  35  New  Bond 
Street.  Ten  to  Six.  Admission.  Is. 

PICTURES  in  the  LOUVRE  GALLERY.— ON  VIEW, 

■L  a  Collection  of  fine  AUTOTYPE  PRINTS  from  the  principal  cTiefs-iTcemyre  in  this 
celebrated  Collection.—AUTOTYPE  GRAND  FINE  ART  GALLERY,  36  Rathbone  Place 
(Next  door  to  Winsor  &  Newton's). 

ROYAL   LITERARY    FUND.— The  EIGHTY-FOURTH 
ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  of  the  Corporation  will  take  place  in  Freemasons' Hall, 
on  Wednesday,  May  28. 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

First  List  of  Stewards. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen . 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  K.T. 
Francis  Bennoch,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 


George  Bentley,  Esq. 
Baylc  Bernard,  Esq. 
Rev,  Dr.  Binney. 
The  Lord  Blachford. 
"William  Bowman.  Esq..  F.R.S. 
Robert  Broadwater.  Esq.,  F.R.G.S. 
Ri^ht  Hon.  H.  A.  Bruce,  M.P. 
Benjamin  Bond  Cabbell,  Esq., M.A., F.R.S. 
Right  Hon.  Sir  James  W.  Colvile. 
The  Hon.  Henry  Cowper,  M.P. 
Dr.  Dasent,  D.C.L. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G. 
Rev.  Robinson  Duckworth,  M.A. 
Captain  F.  Duncan.  R.A. 
The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Durham. 
Viscount  Enfield,  M.P. 
Sir  William  Fairbairn.  Bart.,  F.R.S. 
Right  Hon.  Chichester  Fortescue,  M.P. 
George  Godwin,  Esq.,  F.R.S, 
Right  Hon.  G.  J.  GOschen,  M.P. 
Charles  Grimwade,  Esq. 
Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Hannen. 
Henry  Irving,  Esq. 
Sir  Walter  C.  James.  Bart.,  M.A. 
Henry  James.  Esq.,  Q.C.  M.P. 
John  VVinter  Jones,  Esq.,  F.S.A, 
Samuel  Lang,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Lionel  Lawson,  Esq. 
John  Leighton,  Esq..  F.S.A, 
Edward  Levy,  Esq. 
10  John  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 


John  Delaware  Lewis,  Esq.,  M.P.,  M.A, 
The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Lincoln, 
The  Lord  Liegar. 

Professor  Macla^an,  M.D.,  F.R.S. E. 
Right  Hon.  William  Monsell.M.P. 
Julian  S.  Morgan,  Esq. 
Samuel  Morley,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Kenneth  R.  Murchison,  Esq. 
The  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick, 
The  Earl  of  Normanton. 
Frederick  Ouvry,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
Love  Jones-Parry,  Esq..  M.P, 
John  Pender,  Esq.,  M.P, 
Mr.  Sheriff  Perkins. 
Jonathan  Pirn,  Esq., M.P. 
Thomas  Henry  Allen  Poynder,  Esq.^M.A.. 
Baron  De  Renter. 
Edmund  Routledge.  Esq. 
Lord  Arthur  Russell,  M.P. 
Sir  Titus  Salt,  Bart. 
Alfred  Smee.  Esq..  F.R.S. 
Right  Hon.  the  Speaker. 
William  Stevens,  Esq, 
Russell  Sturgia,  Esq. 
Tom  Taylor,  Esq.,  M.A, 
The  Lord  Tenterden. 
Anthony  TroUope,  Esq. 
His  E-xcellency  M.  Van  de  Weyer,'' 
John  Walter,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Sir  Joseph  Whitworth,  Bart.,  D.C.L, 
Rev.  Canon  Westcott,  D.D. 
W.  G.  Wills,  Esq. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
OCTAVIAN  BLEWITT.  Secretartr- 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  FUND.— Mr.  J.  A.  FROUDE,  M.A., 
will  PRESIDE  at  the  ANNUAL  DINNER  at  Willis's  Rooms,  Saturday,  May  17  _ 
Tickets,  'ils.,  to  be  had  of  the  Secretary,  2-1  Cecil  Street,  Strand. 

PUBLIC  READING  and  SPEAKING.— The  Rev.  ALEX. 

J-  J.  D.  D'ORSEY,  B.D.,  Lecturer  at  King's  College,  receives  Members,  Clergymen,  and' 
Candidates,  as  Visiting  or  Resident  PUPILS  i:i  Princess  Square,  W. 

rfHE  LONDON  CIVIL  SERVICE  and  MILITARY  COL- 

LEGE,  21  York  Place.  Portman  Square,  W  Principal,  Dr.  HEINEMANN,  F,R  G.S 

Special  and  thorough  PREPARATION  for  Cooper's  Hill,  the  Line,  Woolwich,  the  Civil 
Service,  &c, 

XJIGHFIELD  SCHOOL,  Weston-super-Mare.— Conducted  by 

a  Wrangler,  assisted  by  a  Graduate  in  Classical  Honours.  Terms,  £81.  Specially 
adapted  for  delicate  Boys  Address,  Geouge  Heppel,  M.A. 
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ILITARY  APPOINTMENTS  and  CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  JOHNSTONE.  M. A.,  formerly  Professor.  Examiner,  and  Chaplain 
in  the  Military  Engineer  College,  Addiscombe ;  and  Assistant-Examiner  for  the  Indian 
Civil  Engineer  Service;  continues  to  prepare  CANDIDATES  for  Woolwich,  Cooper's  Hill, 
Direct  Commission,  &c.— Address,  Bromsgrovc  House,  Croydon. 

EDUCATION.— BRIGHTON.— The  Rev.  H.  FYFFE,  M.A. 
Oxon,  has  VACANCIES  at  Clifton  House.  West  Brighton.  Large  Playground, Cricket- 
field,  Gymnasium,  Fives  Court,  excellent  and  safe  Bathing.  Pupils  have  taken  high  places  in 
the  University,  Local,  Military,  Civil,  &c.  Examinations,  and  at  the  Universities.  Junior  and 
delicate  Boys  receive  special  attention.  Terms,  60  to  100  Guineas. 

XpDUCATIONin  GERMANY.— A  PRUSSIAN  PHYSICIAN 

(Surgeon-Major  in  the  Royal  Army),  residing  in  a  middle-sized  German  Residenz- 
town.  receives  into  his  house  TWO  BOYS  of  good  family,  to  be  Educated  with  his  own  Sons 
Healthy  situation  of  house  and  garden.  A  celebrated  College.  Good  private  Lessons.  Terms' 
100  Gumeas  per  annum — For  particulars  and  references  address.  A,  Sleqlb  Bookseller' 
no  Leadenhall  Street,  London.  * 

FRENCH.— Conversation,  Reading,  Special  LESSONS  on 
Pronunciation— Translation—Correspondence,  by  Dr.  CLAUDON,  Parisian,  443  Strand* 
(Opposite  the  Charing  Cross  Station).  Dr.  CLAUDON  is  M.D.  of  Paris,  and  M.R.C  S  of 
England,  and  has  haxl  ten  years'  successful  experience  in  Teaching.   List  of  references  sent  free, 

YISITING    TUTOR.  — CLASSICS,  MATHEMATICS, 

»  FRENCH — A  Teacher  of  much  experience,  who  has  prepared  PUPILS,  with  mo«e 
successful  results,  for  the  Universities,  the  Public  Schools,  and  the  Direct  Commission  in  the 
Army,  Highest  testimonials—Address,  E,0,C,,  care  of  Mr.  AUman.  Publisher  and  Book- 
seller, 463  Ojtford  Street.  W.C, 

TTING    EDWARD  the  SIXTH'S  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 

J-*-  Lichfleld._A  SECOND-MASTER  is  WANTED  immediately,  a  Graduate  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  or  London  University,  in  Mathematical  Honours,  and  with  some  experience  ill 
Teaching  and  Boy-govenuneat— Addrase,  Uead-Mastsb,  Oranunar  School,  Licbfleld. 
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The  Saturday  Eeview. 
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SAINT  ALBANS  KING  EDWAED  the  SIXTH  GRAMMAE 
SCHOOL.— The  HEAD-MASTERSHIP  of  the  above  School  will  become  VACANT  on 
the  21th  day  of  June  next.  The  Salary  is  £70  per  annum,  with  the  privilege  of  taking  Boarders 
in  his  own  Residence,  to  be  educated  in  the  School;  and  he  is  entitled  to  Two-thirds  of  the 
Quarterages  on  £4  and  £6  per  annum.  There  is  a  good  House  attached  to  the  School,  with  a 
Garden  and  piece  of  Meadow  Land.  The  Candidates  must  be  in  Holy  Orders  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  M.A.  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Tlie  appointment  must  be  accepted  subject  to 
any  alterations  of  thetpresent  scheme  which  may  be  made  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Commis- 
Bioners.  A  New  Scheme  for  the  School  is  now  being  framed,  and  the  leading  Provisions  can  be 
Been  by  Candidates  at  the  Clerk's  Office,  at  Saint  Albans. 

Applications  and  Testimonials  to  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  ISAAO  NEWTON  EDWARDS,  Solicitor, 
Saint  Albans,  Clerk  to  the  Trustees,  on  or  before  the  I'Sth  day  of  May  now  instant. 

TO  PAY  SEVEN  per  CENT.' witlilhe  ntmost  SECUEITY^ 
An  INCOME  of  £485  per  Annum,  derived  from  CITY  PROPERTY,  in  a  First-class 
Situation;  leton  Lease  to  eminent  Pirms,  who  pay  the  Rents  punctually  ;  held  at  a  Ground 
Kent  for  80  Years  ;  Purchase  Money  £ii.9()0,  part  may  remain  on  Mortgage.  This  is  worth  the 
attention  of  Trustees,  as  the  trouble  of  Manafrement  is  very  small,  a  Notice  quarterly  to  send 
the  Rent  being  all  that  is  necessary.  The  Building  is  in  perfect  order,  and  Tenants  keep  same 
in  Repair,  with  some  trifling  exceptions  Apply  to  Mr.  Mdston,  7  Fenchurcli  Street,  City. 

URNISHED  APAKTMENTS  for  One  or  Two  GENTLE- 

MEN.   The  House  is  pleasantly  situated  ;  close  to  the  Shepherd's  Bush.  Metropolitan, 

and  Great  Western  Stations.    Trains  to  City  and  West  End  every  Ten  Minutes  Apply  to 

Mr.  Deae.  Picture  Dealer,  Jfcc,  Southampton  Street,  Strand.^V.C.  

WANTED^  by~a  respectable   MAN   and  WIFE,  without 
incumbrance,  the  CARE  of  OFFICES,  CHAMBERS,  or  any  place  of  Trust—Address, 
J.  H.,  Mrs.  King,  Stationer,  Duke  Street,  Portland  Place,  W.— Keterences  unexceptionable. 

YDROPATHY.— SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill. 

Physician— Dt.  EDWARD  LANE.  M. A..  M.D.  EdiD.  Turkish  Baths.  Consulta- 
tions daily  (Saturday  excepted)  at  7  rrinces  Street,  Hanover  Square,  from  Ten  till  Twelve. 

T  N  D  I  A  N         PARCEL  POST. 

J-  Under  Authority  from  the  POSTMASTER-GENERAL  of  INDIA. 

Parcels  not  exceeding  tifty  pounds  in  weitrht  and  2  ft.  x  1  ft.  x  1  ft.  in  size,  and  £20  in  value, 
are  conveyed  by  the  Pexixsular  axd  Ouiextal  Coiir.VNY  from  London  to  any  Post  Town 
in  India  at  a  uniform  charge  of  Is.  4d.  per  lb.  Full  Particulars  on  application  at 
 122  LEADENIIALL  STKEET,j:.C.  

"DRIGHTON.  — BEDFORD   HOTEL.  — Every  endeavour  is 

made  to  render  this  Hotel  equal  to  its  long-existing  repute.  Spacious  Coffee  Room  for 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. —  Communications  to  The 
Manager.  Bedford  Hotel  Company,  Limited.  

THE  GRANVILLE  HOTEL,  St.  Lawrence-on-Sea.— 
Ramsjrate  tlie  nearest  Station  on  both  Lines.  One  of  the  most  elegant,  commodious, 
and  cntniorlable  Hotels  in  the  Kintrdom.  Hydropathic,  Turkisli.  Ozone.  Saline,  Pluuge,  and 
other  Baths  in  the  Hotel.    Taljic-d'hfite  daily.  

R0DRIGUE3'    xMONOGRAMS,    ARMS,     CRESTS,  and 
ADDRESSE.S  Deslsned,  and  Steel  Dies  Engraved  as  Gems. 
RAISED,  RUSTIC,  GROTESQUE,  and  ECCENTRIC  MONOGRAMS  artistically  de- 
signed lor  any  combination  of  Letters.   NOTE  PAPER  and  ENVELOPES  Stamped  in  Colour 
Kelief.  and  brilliantly  Illuminated  in  Gold,  Silver,  and  Colours,  in  the  hitrliest  Style  of  Art. 
VISITING  CARD-PLATE  elegantly  engraved,  and  100  Superfine  Cards  printed  for  43.  Od. 
At  HENRY  RODRIGUES',  42  PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 

pREME   de    la   CREME   (tlie   New   Court  Note  Paper), 

made  from  Charta  Perfecta,  Registered  The  Public  are  respectfully  CAUTIONED  that 

the  NEW  COURT  NOTE  PAPER  is  to  be  liad  only  of  JENNER  &  KNEWSTUB.to  the 
Queen,  Heraldic  Engravers  and  Stationers  by  Special  Appointments  to  their  Royal  Highnesses 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  Specimens  of  Monograms,  Stamping,  and  Chartal^eriecta 
free  3:1  St.  .James's  Street,  and  tifi  .Tcrmyn  Street.  S.W.  

MECHI'S  DRESSING  BAGS  and  CASES,  DESPATCH 
BOXES,  Tourists' Writing  Cases.  Jewel  Cases,  AVriting  Desks,  Parisian  Productions, 
Library  Sets  in  Nedifcval  and  Leather.  Albums.  Cases  of  Fine  Cutlery,  Scissors.  Razors.  Table 
Knives,  the  Moa-ic  Razor  Strop  and  Paste,  at  MECIII'S,  112  Regent  Street,  W.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  post  free.   Established  182;.   City  Prices  charged  for  Cash.  

EDENT  &  CO.,  01  Strand,  W.C.,  and  34  Roval  Exchange,  E.C., 
•  Manufacturers  of  CHRONOMETERS,  WATCHES,  ASTRONOMICAL,  HOUSE 
and  TURRET  CLOCKS,  to  Her  Majesty,  and  H.R.II.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Makers  of  the 
Great  Clock  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  of  the  New  Standard  Clock  of  the  Royal 
Observatory,  Oreenmch.  Catalogues  on  application. 
E.DENT  Si  CO.,  61  Strand,  34  and  30  Royal  Exchange  (acUoining  Lloyd's),  and  the  Factory, 
Savoy  Street,  Strand.  London. 

ALUMINIUM  WATCHES,  £1  Is.,  £1  10s.,  £1  15s.,  £2  2s, 

Marvellous  Timekeepers.  Machine  made.  Same  as  supplied  by  us  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  Illustrations,  Three  Stamps  MILLIKIN  &  LAWLEY,  168  Strand. 

ONDON    &    RYDER^    Diamond"  ^Merchants.— Wedding 

Bracelets,  Wedding  Necklaces,  and  Wedding  Presents  of  every  description.  Brides- 
maid.^'Lockets,  oi' new  and  original  Designs;  with  a  large  variety  of  Diamond  Ornaments  of 
arllHtic  merit,  in  the  best  iiussible  taste  and  of  sterling  excellence,  at  Messrs.  LONDON  & 
RYDER'S,  Diamond  Merchants,  17  New  Bond  Street,  corner  of  Clittbrd  Street. 

CUTLERY,    Warranted. — The  most    vaiied  Aasortment  of 
TABLE  CUTLERY  ia  the  World,  all  warranted,  is  ou  Sale  at  mLLIAM  S. 
BURTON'S. 


The  Blades  arc  all  of  the  fiofist  Steel. 

3i-inch  Ivory  TIandlea  per  Dozen 

:Ji  ditto  Balance  ditto  , 

aidittu       ditto    „ 

:tj  ditto  fine  Ivory  Handles    „ 

4  ditto  extra  larcc  ditto    „ 

4  ditto  African  Ivory  ditto   „ 

Ditto,  with  Silver  Kerulos   „ 

Dittf),withSilvcrcd  Blades    „ 

Kickcl  Electro  Silvered  liuiulleH  . .  ,. 


Table  Knives. 


Dessert  KniTes. 


s.  d. 

s.  d. 

I'.t  . 
;!o  . 

1,')  . 
IC  . 

33  . 

24  . 

;i7  . 

2S  . 

10  . 

30  . 

4.')  . 

30  . 

4li  . 

3«  . 

12  . 

S3  ! 

I'J  . 

Carvers. 


8.  d. 


per  Pair  7 

.<  r 
I.  e 

„  10 
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WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  FurnishinR  IronmonRCr,  hy  appointment,  to  H.R.H 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  semis  a  CATALOd  IJE,  containing  npwarils  oi'b^td  Illustrations  of  his 

unrivalled  Stock,  with  List  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  tiio  30  laruc  Slww-roonis,  posta;;e  free  

.311  Oxfor<i  Street,  W.;  1,  1  A,  2,  3  anil  4  Newman  Street;  1,  and  11  Perry's  Place  ;  and  I 
Newman  Yard,  London,  \\ .  The  Odst  of  delivci  iuu'  (iooiW  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifliuE.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will  always  undertake 
delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate.  _   

STAINED   GLASS  WINDOWS  and    CHURCH  DECO- 
RATIONS  HEATON,  BUTLER,  &  BAYNE,  Qarrick  Street,  Covent  Garden, 

London.  Prize  Medal, London  an<l_Pari8.  

CLARK'S    PATENT  STEEL  NOISELESS  SHUTTERS, 
8€lf-CoilinSt  Fire  and  Thief  Proof,  can  Iw  adapted  to  any  Window  or  other  Opening. 

ProfiptiCtuses  free  CLAUK  Sc  CO.,  Sole  Patentees,  Uathbone  I'loce,  W. ;  Parii,Manchc^ter« 

Liverpool, and  Dublin. 
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MEE'S     DESIGNS    of   FURNITURE  and 

IRON  and  BRASS  BEDSTEADS. 
A  Now  and  Revised  Edition  of  this  Work  is  now  issued, 
In  a  size  convcuieut  fur  trautunission  by  post,  and  will  bo  forwarded,  on  applkcation.  by 
W.  A.  &  S.  SMEE, 
0  FINSBURY  PAVEMENT.  LONDON.  

EASY 


of 


■piLMER  &  SON'S   EASY    CHAIRS  and  COUCHES.— 

The  Inrariit  onKortinent  in  the  luinrdoin,  comiiriHinK  all  the  De«l(rn8  for  wlileh  they  have 
btcn  *;vli;brutcd  for  Hie  but  (Iftv  vtnirH.  ami  alM.  all  the  Neweiit  PutteruM.  coiiihiiiinif  irraw. 
rkjranr-c.tmd  r'.m6)rt.  Five  Iluii.lrcd  dilfcrcnt  Pnltcrn!*  ulwiiys  in  Stock.  New  Desitrii-i  are 
Mtiic  almost  daily  lublud.  All  arc  of  the  bcHt  ijuality  and  marked  iu  plaiti  IlKurcfl.  — SIiow- 
]U>om«  and  Uallcrlci.:U  and  W  Uerncm  l^tr^ct-  London.  NV. 

ipUNERAL 


REFORM.— The   LONDON  NECROPOLIS 

ith  great  Economy.  Pto- 


OMIPANV  conduct"  FUNKKALS  with  Slmiilielty  and 
•|WCtlultse...C:hllfl)l1l<3t',  2  Laneuter  I'luK,  Strand,  W.O. 


.A DIES'  JiEAlJTIFULLY 

UOO TH.  21 


MADE 


To  Button  or  IClaillc  bidei.  Soft  Ilouiie  Uoot»,  tit.  (id 
UoKnc.  poit  free, 

THOMAS  I).  MARSH  ALL.  I9S  Oxford  Street,  W. 

I  N  A  H  A  N'S     .     L  L 


IWAMELLED  KM) 

Morocco  or  Linen 


Kl  N  A  H  A  N'S  .  L  L  .  WHISKY. 
ThliTOlpbraUiil  anri  mort  dcUrlwii old  mellow  Htdrlt  !•  the  vfryCUKAM  of  IIUHII 
WniSKIKH.  iMiijriviiIUd,  Kcrfiictly  i'ur<-.  nnd  more  w linbMHttiio  than  the  llnmt  Coixnac 
Br»ndy.   Notcthr  lUd  Heal,  J'liik  Label. ami  Cork  hrundud  "  KinahiLu'i  .  LL  .  WhlAy." 


[NNS      OF      COURT       HOTEL,  Limited. 

L  CAPITAL  £100,000,  in  5,000  Shares  of  £20  each. 

No  Payment  required  on  Application.   £2  pei*  Sliare  payable  on  AUotmcnt, 
It  is  not  intended  to  call  up  more  than  £10  per  Share, 


Directors. 

li.  BISHOP,  Esq.,  Resent  Hotel.  Leamin?:ton. 

JAMES  W.  CLAYTON.  Es<|.,  Sunnyside.  Iliimpton. 

JOHN  ITvVLL,  Esq.,  Great  Western  Hotel.  Birmingham  ;  President  of 

Hotel-Keepers'  Asiociation. 
T.  C.  BKOWN  WESTHEAD.  Esq..  London,  and  Stoke-upon-Trent. 
WILLIAM  HEATHCOTE,  Esq..  Standard  Brewery,  Mauchesier. 

Lanhrs. 

LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER  BANK,  and  their  Branches. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  BANKLNG  COMPANY.  Limited.  BirminKham. 

THE  MANCHESTER  AND  COUNTY  BANK.  Limited.  Munchedttr. 

Soh'citor. 

JOHN  HOLMES,  Esq.,  34  Clement's  Lane,  London. 
Offices— INNS  OF  COURT  HOTEL,  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

This  Company  is  formed  to  purchase  the  important  property  known  as  the  INXS  of  CotiriT 
Hotel,  Holborn,  witli  the  option  of  acquiriim  tlie  unfinislicd  biiihliii;:  e.miiccUii  tSitixu  itli  iu 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  in  close  proximity  to  the  new  Palace  of  Justice,  now  in  course  of  ertctian. 

This  ffreat  Hotel  has  recently  undergone  extensive  alterations,  and  now  compares  most 
favourably  with  any  tirst-class  hotel  iu  London. 

It  is  a  matter  of  public  notoriety  that,  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  entire  property 
was  sold  last  year  for  loss  than  one-third  its  cost. 

Preliminary  arrangements  have  been  entered  into  to  ncqnire.  for  the  snin  of  £30.000,  a  lea-^e  of 
the  Hotel  for  a  term  of  99  years,  at  a  ground-rent  of  £l.5sr)  per  annum.  The  furniture,  tixturtfs, 
fittings,  and  other  etfccts,  upon  which  about  iaO.Ooo  has  ^een  expended,  are  U>  he  taken  :']'on 
payment  of  the  snm  of  £10,000,  or  at  a  valuation,  at  tlie  Comimny's  option.  The  Conn  aiij  will 
also  have  the  right  of  acquiring  the  unfinished  building,  fronting  Luicoln's  Inu,i!ommuuic;iCin;r 
with  the  Hotel,  upon  terms  equally  advantageous. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Langham  Hotel  was  purchased  by  a  Joint-Stock  Comi^iny 
for  about  half  its  orijrinal  cost,  under  circumstances  sumewhat  similar.  The  last  diviilt-nll 
paid  to  the  proprietors  in  that  undertaking  was  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent.,  besides  handsome 
additions  to  the  reserved  funds. 

The  Directors  invite  careful  consideration  and  investigation  of  this  undertaking,  believing  as 
they  do  that,  with  prudent  and  vigilant  management,  a  sound  and  profitable  iuvcstmeut  is 
offered,  based  upon  substantial  and  improving  property. 

The  Contract,  with  Copies  of  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association,  and  of  the  Certifi- 
cates as  to  value  of  Messrs.  Lockwood  &.  MAWsoN.and  Mr.  Hkilbkrt  TiiOiiAS  S'lEw.vuu, 
ot  the  firm  of  Uu>'T  &  Steward,  may  be  seen  at  the  Offices  of  the  Sodcitor. 

Full  Prospectus  and  Forms  of  Application  may  be  obtained  of  tiie  Manager,  Mr.  RosSALL,  at 
the  Hotel  ;  of  the  Directors  or  Solicitors. 

'THE    AGRA    BANK,    Limited.  —  Established    in  1833. 

CAPITAL.  £1.000,000. 
Head  Opkice—NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET.  LONDON. 
BRANOHKSin  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay.  Madras, Kurrachee,  Agra.  Lahore. Slianghai. 
Uoug  Koug. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Otfice  on  the  Terrascustomary  with  London  Uankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  BaJance  does  not  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  lor  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz. : 

At  5  percent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  12  months'  Notice  of  WithdrawaL 
For  sliorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branchesof  the  Uuuk.  freeof 
eKtr.acharire;  and  Approved  Bills  purcliased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities, in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interestdrawn.and  Army,  Navy. and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  aud  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON.  rAainwfTw. 

nnilE    STANDARD    LIFE    ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

The  Forty-seventh  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Company  was  held  at  Edinburgli  on 
April  29, 1873.  Kesuits  comjmniicutfd  in  the  Jteport. 

Amount  proposed  for  Assurance  during  the  Year  1872  (2.3.53  proposals) 
Amount  of  Assurances  accepted  during  the  Year  1872         policies)  . . 

Annual  Premiums  on  New  Policies  during  the  Year  1S72  

Claims  by  Death  during  the  Year  1872,  exclusive  of  bonus  additions . . 

Amount  of  Assurances  accepted  during  the  last  Five  Years  

Subsisting  Assurances  at  Ijth  November,  1872  (of  which  £tfa3,419  lis. 

is  re-assured  with  other  Offices)   17.244,034  8  2 

Revenue,  upwards  of  Seven  Hundred  Thousand  Pounds  per  annum. 
Assets,  upwards  of  Four  Millions  sterling. 
The  STAND.vnD  Life  Assurance  Company  was  established  at  Edinburgh  in  lS2ri.  The 
Acts  of  Parliament,  2nd  and  3rd  Gul.  IV.,  cap.  81,  and  nth  and  0th  A'ict..  cap.  70.  also  •.'2iidand 
2;lrd  Vict.,  cap.  27,  have  been  granted  for  the  purpose  of  its  constitution  and  tbr  the  iTgulatiou 
ol'its  affairs.  It  has  been  conducted  with  much  success,  aud  that  result  may  be  attrihutetl  not 
only  to  the  extensive  and  influential  connexions  of  the  Company,  but  more  luirticularly  to  the 
liberality  of  its  dealings,  and  to  the  constant  attention  p.aid  by  the  Directors  to  the  adoption  of 
improvements  aud  facilities  in  connexion  with  the  contract  of  lite  assurance. 

Bonus  AnniTioxs  to  Policies. 
The  Company  have  divided  Profits  on  eight  occasions,  in  1835,  1840,  1615, 1350,  1855.  1360,  1SC5, 
and  IS70.  when  very  large  additions  were  made  to  Policies. 
The  next  division  of  Profits  will  be  made  in  1S75. 

WILL.  TUOS.  THO^TSON.  Manager. 
H.  JONES  WILLIAMS,  Gtneral  .Secretary /at-  EutjJaml. 
Tables  of  Rates  and  all  further  information  can  be  obtained  by  application  at  the  Offices  of 
tlic  Company,  or  at  any  of  tlie  Agencies  : 

82  KING  WILLIA^t  STREET.  E.G. ;  and 
3  PALL  MjVLL  EAST. 
EDINBURGH-3  &  !>  GEORGE  STREET, 
DUBLIN-nii  UPPKR  SACKVILLE  STREET. 
CLASGOW_UW  ST.  VINCENT  STREET. 
MANCHESTER-UO  KING  STREET. 
Colonial  and  Foreign  Assnranees.  Assurances  granted  on  the  Lives  of  Persona  procccdinjf 
Abroad.   Branch  Offices  and  Agencies  in  India  and  all  the  British  Colonics. 

THE  SCOTTISH  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

LOND0N_2  KINO  WILI,IAM  STREUT,  B.C. 
GLASGOW_50  WEST  GEOUGE  STREET. 
For  Fire,  Life,  and  Annuities. 

Lite  Assui-Bnces  witli  or  witliont  pnrticipation  in  Profits. 

N'on-Furti-iture  Assurances  Tables  are  prepared  uliowinff  the  terms  ity  which,  at  any  tiino 

after  tlic  exi)iry  of  Tliree  Years,  the  Company'ii  ordinary  Lite  Volieics  may  be  surreutlered,  or 
I'aid-up  AHsuruucc«  on  a  liberal  scale  alloweu  In  lieu  thereof. 

H.  AMBUOSE  SMITH,  Secrrlarv  and  Actiiari/. 


Lino,4.'>3  10  (I 
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rj-ENERAL     ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

^  CuiEif  OifFiCK-r.2  KINO  WILLIAM  STIIEET.  LONDON,  E.C, 

Established  ls:l7.      CAPITAL.  il.OOll.OllO. 
The  public  Mtimatien  of  tliia  Dfflco  in  shown  in  the  rapid  and  continuous  increase  in  its  Lift 
business,  as  set  llirtli  in  tlie  Ueports  luid  bltatenieuts,  whidi  may  bo  had  on  applieatiuu  ut  tha 
Chief  O.W.  or  aoy  of  the  Drancho.,  ^^^^^^  SCOTT  FREEMAN,  f^c^mr^. 

piICENIX        FIRE  OFFICE, 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CnARINO  CROSS,  r,ONDON,_EsTADLISUKD  I78S. 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insuroucesctkicted  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


GEO.  W.  LOVELL  \  <..,„,„.,.,. 
,I()11N  .?.  IIROOMFIELD  /  Sterelana. 

COMPANY. 


MPERIAL     FIRE  INSURANCE 

Established  INK). 

I  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.<;..  and  in  and  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  rl.OOCMO.    PAID  UP  AND  INVESTED,  rroo.ooo. 

J  AMEii  HOLLAND,  .Supa-inlcndenl. 


COMPANY. 


GLE  INSURANCE 

Established  1HU7.  (For  Lives  only.) 
n  PALL  MALL,  LONDON. 

UBOltUS  UUMFURBTSiilchfarvcuurfmnlarv. 


May  10, 1873.] 


Loss  of  LIFE  or  LIMB,  with  the  consequent  LOSS  of 
TIME  and  MOSEY,  caused  by  Accidents  of  all  kinds,  provided  for  by  a  Policy  of  the 
RAILWAY  PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 
An  Annual  Payment  of  jE3  to  £»>  Ss.  insures  fl.noo  at  Death,  or  an  allowance  at  the  rate 
of  jCli  per  Week  for  Injury. 
Offices  :  61  CORNHILL  and  lo  REGENT  STREET. 
 WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 

DIVIDENDS     5    and    10    to    20     PER  CENT.— 
For  Safe  nnd  Profitable  Investments 
Read  SHARP'S  INVESTMENT  cmCULAR  (post  free). 
The  MAV  Number  '12  pa^cs)  now  ready. 
It  contains  all  the  best  paving  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  Day, 
CAP!  T  A  LISTS.      SUA'REHOLDERS.       INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 
willilnd  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable,  and  reliable  Guide. 
Messrs.  SHARP  a:  CO..  Stock  and  Share  Brokers.  32  Poultry.  London,  E.G. 

(  Established  Bankers.  London  and  Westminster.  Lottit)ury,  E.C.  


INVESTMENTS.^Why  is  so  much  Mouey  Lost  by  Speculators 
and  Investors  and  Gained  by  others  ?  and  can  from  Ten  to  Fifteen  per  Cent,  be  made  of 
Money  with  anythins  like  safely  to  tlie  Investor  ?— The  future  of  Grand  Trunk  Railway- 
Should  Raihvav  Stock  t>e  B  ui^ht  or  Sold  ?— An  Item  concerning:  Foreign  and  Home  Mines — 
See  REYM>Lt)S-S  SELECT  LIST  of  INVESTMENTS  for  MAY.  Forwarded  gratis,  oa 
application  toJoitxB.  Rkynolix.  70  .S;  71  Bi^hnps:jate  Street  Within.  London.  E.C.  

ELAZENJ3Y  &  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CON- 
•  DLMENTS— E.  LAZENBY  SON.  Sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles.  Sauces,  and  Condiments,  so  lon;r  and  favourably  distin^ished 
by  their  Name,  are  compelled  to  CAUTION  the  Public  against  the  inferior  Preparations 
which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close  imitation  of  their  Goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the 
Public — 92  Wifrmore  Street.  Cavendish  Square  Uate  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and 
IS  Trinity  Street,  London,  S.E.  

TJARVEY'S  "sauce.  —  Caution.  —  The  Admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, prepared  by 
E.  LAZENBY  Jfc  SON,  bears  the  Label  used  so  many  years,  signed  "  Elizabeth  Lazcnbn" 

TEA      &       PERKINS'  SAUCE. 

The  "WORCESTERSnrRE,"  pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  "  The  only  Good  Sauce," 
improTesthe  Appetite,  and  aids  Digestion.  Uurivalled  for  Piquancy  and  Flavour.  Ask  for 
"LEA  &  PEKRINS'  SAUCE."  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS,  and  seethe  Names  of 
LEA  S:  PERKINS  on  all  Bottles  and  I  abels.—Agents.  CROSSE  ii  BLACKWELL,  London, 
and  Sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Sauces  tlirou?houttheJ\Vorl(L  

ELECTRICITY  IS  LIFE. 
■pHEUMATISM,  Neural^a,  Spasm,  Gout,  Deafness,  Head  and 

Tooth  Ache.  Paralysis,  Ner\*ous  Debility,  Muscular  and  Functional  Maladies,  however 
tenacious  to  other  remedies,  speedily  yield  to  PULVERMACHER'S  IMPROVED  PATENT 
CHAIN  BAND.  BATTERIES,  and  ACCESSORIES,  from  2s.  anduuwards. 

Authenticated  proofs  of  unparalleled  efficacy  are  siven  in  l*amphlet.  "  Nature's  Chief 
Restorer  of  Impaired  ViUl  Enerf.'>'."  post  free  on  application  to  J.  L.  PULVERMACHEH'S 
Galvanic  Establishment,  194  Regent  Street,  London,  W. ;  where  Pamphlet  and  fuU  Price  List 
can  be  obtained,  post  firee. 


BOOKS,  &c. 
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MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— BOOKS  for  all  READERS. 
See  MUDIE'S  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR  for  MAY.  Postage  free  on  application. 

IV/rUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— First-Class  Suhseription, 

-^'-^  for  a  constant  succession  of  the  Newest  Books.  One  Guinea  per  Annum.  Book  Societies 
and  Institutions  supplied  on  Liberal  Terms.  Prospectuses  postage  free  on  application. 

UDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— BOXES  and  PARCELS 

of  BOOKS  are  forwarded  daily  from  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  to  Families  and 
Book  Societies  in  every  part  of  the  Country.  Revised  LISTS  of  BOOKS  lately  added  to  the 
Library,  and  Catalogues  of  Surplus  Copies  withdrawn  for  Sale  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  are 
now  r^uly,  and  will  be  forwarded,  postage  free,  on  application. 

M'  UDIE-S~SELECTnLIBRARY!^'ll  the  Books  in  Circula- 
tion  or  on  Sale  at  JfUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may  also  be  obtained  with  the 
least  POTsible  delay  by  the  Subscribers  to  MUDIE'S  LIBRARY.  CROSS  STREET,  MAN- 
CHESTER ;  and  i.by  orderj  from  all  Booksellers  in  connexion  with  the  Library. 
Mudie'« Select  Library,  Limited,  New  Oxford  Street.  City  Office.  4  King  Street,  Cheapside. 

nPHE    UNITED    LIBRARIES,  307    Regent   Street,  W. 

Subseriptionsfrom  One  Guinea  to  any  amount, according  to  the  supply  required.  All 
the  best  New  Books.  En^lish.French.  and  German,  immediately  on  publication.  Prospectuses, 
with  Lists  of  New  Publications. gratia  and  post  free. 

*•*  A  Ctearance  Catalogue  of  Surplus  Books  oSered  for  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices 
may  also  be  had  free  on  application. 

BOOTH'S.CHURTON'S. HODGSON'S. andSAUKDERS  &  OTLEY'S  UnitedLibrarieB, 
307 Regent  Street,  nearthe Polytechnic. 

LONDON    LIBRARY,    12    St.   James's    Square,  London. 
Founded  in  Pa?ro7t_H.R.H.  the  PRINCE  of  WALES.    Pr^/r/enf— THOMAS 

CARLYLE,  Esq.   This  Library  contains  86,*XK)  Volumes  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Literature, 
in  various  Lanuuaees.  Subscriptions,  £3  a  year,  or  £2  with  Entrance  Fee  of  £t»;  Life  Member- 
ship, £26.  Fifteen  Volumes  are  allowed  to  Country,  and  Ten  to  Town,  Members.  Reading- 
room  open  from  Ten  to  Half-past  Six. 
Prospectus  on  application. 

ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 

E  SATURDAY  REVIEW  in  AMERICA.— SUBSCRIPT 

TIONS.  for  any  Time,  at  PUBLICATION  PRICE,  can  be  made  with  B.  F.  Stevens, 
17  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  The  Annual  Subscription,  includint^  Postage,  is 
£1  lOs.  6d.  or  ?7'50.  Gold,  and  may  be  remitted  direct,  or  paid  to  the  New  York  Agents  of 
B.  F.  Stevens.  Messrs.  IitviNG  &  VVILLEY.  34i  Pine  Street,  New  York. 

LD  BOOKS.— E.  W.  STIBBS  has  just  published  a  CAT  A- 

LOGUE  of  BOOKS  in  Hiatory.  Biography,  Voyages,  and  Travels,  Poetry,  the  Drama, 
which  will  be  forwarded  on  the  receipt  of  a  Penny  Stamp  32  Museum  Street,  London. 
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MEMOIR  of  the  late  DR.  GUTHRIE  is  in  course  of 

Preparation.  The  Editors  rc^ucrt  that  any  persons  who  possess  Letters  of  Interest 
from  the  late  Dr.  Guthrie,  and  who  can  fumisii  any  Personal  Reminiscences  or  Memoranda, 
will  kindly  forward  such  to  1  Salisbury  Road,  Edinburgh.  All  Letters  thus  sent  will  be  care- 
fully preserved  and  returned  to  tlie  Owners. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA.— NOTICE.— In  conse- 
Onence  of  the  preparation  of  a  NEW  EDITION  of  the  above  work,  the  Publishers  are 
prepared,  at  present,  to  take  back  copies  of  the  Eighth  Edition  in  exchange  for  the  New 
Edition,  on  terms  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Publishers,  A.  &  C.  Black,  Edinburgh. 
May  0, 1873.  

PEW  and  PULPIT  PHOTOGRAPHS.— Read  Roger  Rubric 
on  "The  Church  and  the  Dissenters."  "The  Church  and  the  Ritualists."  "Life  and 
C'>n?cience."  a  Poem  for  Young  Men.  Each  Part  lid.  Read  also  "  Religion,  a  Grand  Mistake, 
shown  by  a  Clergyman,"  Cloth,  Is. 

LOXGMAXS  St  Co.,  X/>ndon.  And  at  all  Booksellers*  and  Railway  Bookstalls. 

Now  ready,  Gd. 

THE    POLICY    of    RESTRICTIVE     MEASURES,  or 

QUARANTINE,  ««  8pplie<l  to  CHOLERA  and  CATTLE  PLAGUE.  By  GEOKGE 
FocGO,  late  a  Legislative  Member  of  Council,  Bombay. 

William  UirxjtVAV,  Piccadilly.    And  all  Booksellers. 


Published  this  day,  3  vols,  post  Rvo.  cloth,  2l3. 

PASSAGES  of  a  WORKING    LIFE    during  HALF-A- 

J  CENTURY  :  an  Antobioffraphv.  By  Chari.ks  KsiaiiT.  A  Re-issue,  with  2  Portraits, 
and  an  Introductory  Not*  by  Jame.s  Tiioei.se,  F.S.A. 

London  :  KsianT  &  Co.,  90  Fleet  Street. 


Now  reuly,  fcp.  8vo.  pp.      trrecn  cloth,  is. 

POEMS.   By  Thomas  Sinclair,  M.A. 
"  'The  HarbinsTcr'  is  the  longest  and  most  important  Its  »tOry  will  be  found 

interestinK.  conveyed,  bj*  it  is,  in  eajiy  and  simple  blank  vtixnt:."— Standard. 

■■  Hi.  drift  is  u>  remind  us,  with  comiiiltrable  bitterness,  of  the  vanity  of  most  human 
piiriDits,  and  then  to  tease  ns  to  axrcpt  a<  a  remedy,  if  wc  can  do  so  in  mere  desperation 
and  wemrinCM  of  the  flesh,  his  oft- repented  maxim  that  'true  life  of  man  is  art.'  " 

ywz  .^f(lll  Gcmltc. 

"ThCT^  are  mark,  of  (l(»<rp  and  earnest  thought,  of  fine  meditative  fancy,  and  of  rare 

promise."  -  li'intltr  Adrrrtin'-.r. 

•Thl.isavolMTncofuKRenuinepnetn-as  ha,  been  ofTered  by  any  candidate  for  the  laurel 
crown  these  many  ^w*." —FAhOmr'.jli  iUmrant. 

L«adon :  PKOTOvr  b  Co.,  Uenrielta  Street,  CoTcnt  Garden. 


HE    QUAETERLY    REVIEW,  No.  CCLXVIIL 

13  just  published. 
Contents  : 

1.  STATE  OP  ENGLISH  PAINTING. 

2.  MIDDLEMAECII. 

3.  RAILWAYS  AND  THE  STATE. 

4.  AUTUMNS  ON  THE  SPEY. 

5.  MONTALEMBERT. 
C.  GREEK  AT  THE  UNIVEESITIE3. 

7.  LORD  LYTTON. 

8.  CENTRAL  ASIA. 

9.  THE  DEFEAT  OP  THE  MINISTRY. 
JouN  MoMiAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


^HE  DUBLIN 


This  day  is  published,  68. 

REVIEW.— NEW 

Content.^  : 


SERIES.     No.  XL 


\.  The  Relations  of  Scholastic  to  Modern  Philosophy— Mr.  llutton  and  Mr.  Martincau. 

2.  The  True  Mission  of  the  Teutonic  Race. 

3.  Literature  and  Dogma, 

4.  The  Gordon  Riots. 

5.  The  Church  and  Modern  Men  of  Science. 

6.  Mr.  Fronde's  Englisli  in  Ireland, 

7.  The  Irish  University  Q,uestiou. 

8.  Notices  of  Books. 

London  :  BURNS,  Oates,  &  Co.,  17  and  18  Portman  Street,  W.; 
and  63  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 
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Price  2d.;  by  post,  2id. 

HE  COUNTRY :  a  Journal  of  Rural  Pursuits. 

ing  Subjects,  amongst  others,  will  be  treated  : 


The  follow- 


Athletics. 

Bees. 

Bicycling. 

Botany. 

Cage  Birds. 

Canoeing. 

Conchology. 

Cricket. 

Dogs. 


Emigration. 

Entomology. 

Farm. 

Fishing. 

Garden. 

Pigeons, 

Poultry. 

Rabbits. 

Racing. 


Rowing, 

Shooting. 

Skating. 

Swimming. 

Travel. 

Yachting. 

Zoology. 


The  First  Number  will  be  issued  on  the  I5th  instant.  Published  every  Thursday.  Sub 
scription:  Quarterly,  23.  8d.;  Half-year,  5s.  4d.;  Yearly,  10s.  8d.,  post  paid.  Orders  should  be 
gent  at  once  through  the  Trade,  or  direct  to  the  Office, 

32  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W-C. 

VIEWS  and  PLANS   of  ORDINARY  EESIDENCES.— 

»  See  THE  BUILDER  of  this  Week  for  Illustrations  and  Cost  of  Residences  at 
Sydenham— Derivation  of  Ancient  Terms — Architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy — Pictures- 
Glass  Making  in  the  Midlands,  &c.   4d. ;  by  post,  4id. 

1  York  Street,  W.C.  And  all  Newsmen. 

TEXT-BOOKS  OP  SCIENCE,  EDITED  BY  T.  M.  GOODEVE,  M.A.  AND 
C.  W.  MERRIFIELD,  F.R.S. 
Just  published,  in  small  8vo.  price  3s.  6d.  cloth, 

ELECTRICITY  and  MAGNETISM.    By  Fleeming  Jenkin,, 
F.E.SS.  L.  h  E.  Professor  of  Engineering  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Text-Books  previously  published,  price  3s.  6d.  each  : — 

GOODEVE'S  MECHANISM. 

BLOXAM'S  METALS. 

MILLER'S  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 

GRIFFIN'S  ALGEBRA  and  TRIGONOMETRY. 

NOTES  on  the  Same,  with  SOLUTIONS. 

WATSON'S  PLANE  and  SOLID  GEOMETRY. 

MAXWELL'S  THEORY''  of  HEAT. 

MERRIFIELD'S  TECHNICAL  ARITHIVIETIC. 

HUNTER'S  KEY  to  MERRIFIELD'S  ARITHMETIC. 

ANDERSON'S  STRENGTH  of  MATERIALS. 

London :  Longmans,  Gkeen,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

FOWLE-S  EASY  FIRST  LATIN  COURSE. 
Now  ready,  in  I2mo.  price  3s.  Cd.  cloth, 

A SECOND  EASY  LATIN  READING-BOOK;  consisting 
of  Annotated  Lessons  from  Caesar,  Virgil,  and  Ovid.    By  the  Rev.  Edmund 

FOWLE. 

FOWLE'S  FIRST  EASY  LATIN  READING-BOOK;  Fables, 

Anecdotes  of  Great  Men,  Roman  History,  &c.   33.  Cd. 

FOWLE'S  SHORT  and  EASY  LATIN  BOOK,  followint^  in 

the  Grammar  the  order  of  the  Public  School  Latin  Primer.  Second  Edition. 
Uniform,  price  Is.  6d. 
"  Mr.  Fowle's  is  one  of  the  easiest  exercise  any  fairly  intelligent  boy  to  learn  all  four 
books  we  have  ever  seen.  Everything  is  ar-  conjugations  in  four  lessons  of  half  an  hour 
ranged  in  the  way  most  likely  to  be  readily  eacli.  The  exercises  are  excellent;  and  the 
learned  by  a  very  young  boy.  The  table  of  book  is  evidently  written  by  one  wlio  knows 
the  verbs  ought,  as  the  author  says,  to  enable      exactly  what  is  wanted  by  a  beginner." 

Sducaiiottal  TimPS. 
London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

CONVENTUAL  LIFE  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 
Just  published,  in  Svo.  price  ISs.  cloth, 

TERRA  INCOGNITA;   or,  the  Convents  of  the  United 
Kingdom.    By  John  Nicholas  Murphy,  Author  of  "  Ireland,  Industrial, 
Political,  and  Social." 

London :  Longmans,  GREsar,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

In  One  Volume,  fcp.  Svo.  price  os.  cloth, 

THE  MAD  WAR  PLANET,  and  other  Poems.   By  Wllliam 
Hoivnr,  Author  of  "  Visits  to  Remarkable  Places,"  &c. 
"  Treats  in  an  admirable  spirit  the  military  frenzy  which  has  burst  out  so  terribly 
of  late  years.   It  is  a  solemn  protest  against  such  prodigious  madness  and  crime." 

Herald  of  Peace. 

"  Sooner  or  later  the  principles  here  advanced  must  be  accepted  by  all  reasonaVle 
beings.   As  a  poem  the  work  is  of  a  high  order."— CiVv  Press. 

"  We  honour  the  man  who,  in  this  remarkable  poem,  thus  boldly  tells  the  world 
that  war  is  a  display  of  satanic  madness." — English  Independent. 

"  The  eloquent  author  of  this  grand  poem  has  never  produced  aught  so  well 
timed,  or  so  likely  to  achieve  the  high  and  holy  purpose  to  which  he  has  devoted  his 
life." — Art-Journal. 

"  This  iroem  pleads  vehemently,  eloquently  for  peace.  It  ought  to  call  the  Chris- 
tian Church  to  do  its  duty  by  war,  and  that  is  to  denounce  it  utterly." 

Sword  and  Trowel,  edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  SPtmoEOX. 
London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 
Just  published,  first  Twelve  Books,  2  vols.  Svo.  each  vol.  Ms. 

XJOMER'S  ODYSSEY.    Edited  by  Henry  Hayman,  D.D., 

Heacl-Maflter  of  Rugby  Scliool.  With  Prefaces,  Notes,  and  Appendices,  and  Collations 
of  several  MSS.  London  :  D.  Nutt,  -nn  Striuid. 

By  the  Same,  A  FRAGMENT  OF  THE  JASON  LEGEND.  I2mo.  Si. 
Oxford  :  Faiikeb  &  Co. 
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BLACKIE  &  SON'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  :  an  Elementary 

Treatise.  By  Professor  Dbx'JCHANEl,  of  Paris.  Translated  and  Edited,  with 
extensive  Additions,  by  J.  D.  Evkrett,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  in  the  Queen's  College,  Belfast.  Medium  Svo.  illustrated  by  760 
Engravings  on  Wood,  and  3  Coloured  Plates,  cloth,  18s. 

Also,  separately,  in  4  Parts,  limp  cloth,  each  is.  Gd. 
Part  I.  MECHANICS,  HYDROSTATICS,  and  PNEUMATICS.   Part  II. 
HEAT.   Part  III.  ELECTRICITY  and  MAGNETISM.   Part  IV.  SOUND 
and  LIGHT. 

We  have  no  work  in  our  ovm  scientific  literature  to  be  compared  with  it  An  admirable 

iext-book." — Quarterbj  Journal  of  .'Science. 

"  Systematically  arranged,  clearly  written,  and  admirably  illustrated,  showinff  no  less  than 
760  engravings  on  wood,  and  three  coloured  plates,  it  forme  a  model  work  for  a  class  in  experi- 
mental phyiics."— Saturday  Jieview. 

THE   UNIVERSE  ;  or,  the  Infinitely  Great 

and  the  Infinitely  Little.  A  Sketch  of  Contrasts  in  Creation,  and  Marvels 
Revealed  and  Explained  by  Natural  Science.  By  F.  A.  Pouchet,  M.D.  New 
and  Revised  Edition,  large  Svo.  illustrated  by  343  Engravings  on  Wood,  of 
which  80  are  full  pages,  and  4  finely  Coloured  Plates,  handsomely  bound  in 
cloth,  gilt  top,  31s.  6d. 
•*  We  can  honestly  commend  this  work,  which  is  as  admirably  as  it  is  copiously  illustrated." 

Times. 

VILLA  and  COTTAGE  ARCHITECTURE: 

Thirty  Examples  of  Country  and  Suburban  Residences,  Recently  Erected  ;  by 
Nineteen  Architects  of  Repute.    Illustrated  by  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections, 
and  Details ;  with  a  full  Description  of  each  Building,  and,  in  nearly  every 
case,  a  Statement  of  the  Actual  Cost.   Imperial  4to.  half-morocco,  £3  10s. 
**  A  volume  that  those  about  to  build  villa  residences  or  cottages  may  usefully  study." 

BuiJdcr. 

THE  GARDENER'S  ASSISTANT:  Practical 

and  Scientific.  A  Guide  to  the  Formation  and  Management  of  the  Kitchen, 
Fruit,  and  Flower  Garden,  and  the  Cultivation  of  Greenhouse  and  Stove- 
house  Plants.  By  Robert  Thompson,  late  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick.  Large  Svo.  finely  Coloured  Plates,  and  many 
Woodcuts,  cloSh,  31s.  Gd. 
"  The  best  compendious  treatise  on  modern  gardening."— DaiVy  Ttlcgraph. 

THE  IMPERIAL  GAZETTEER:  a  General 

Dictionary  of  Geography,  Physical,  Political,  Statistical,  and  Descriptive. 

Ke-issue,  with  a  SUPPLEMENT,  bringing  the  Information  down  to  the 

Latest  Time.   Edited  by  W.  G.  Blackie,  Ph.D.,  P.R.G.S.   2  large  vols. 

imperial  Svo.  with  nearly  800  Wood  Engravings  of  Views,  Costumes,  Maps, 

Plans,  &c.,  cloth,  £i  15s. 

"  This  excellent  book  of  reference  All  the  articles  we  have  examined,  whether  long  or 

■short,  exhibit  a  greater  degree  of  correctness  in  minute  detail  than  we  should  have  thought 
practicable  in  so  comprehensive  a  work." — Athenaeum, 


DR.  OGILVIE'S  DICTIONARIES. 

THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY;  English, 

Technological,  and  Scientific.  Adapted  to  the  Present  State  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  Art.  With  Supplement.  Upwards  of  2,500  Engravings  on 
Wood,   2  large  vols,  imperial  Svo.  cloth,  £4. 

THE  COMPREHENSIVE  ENGLISH  DIC- 

TIONARY,  Explanatory,  Pronouncing,  and  Etymological.  About  800 
Engravings  on  Wood.   Large  Svo.  cloth,  253. 

THE   STUDENT'S   ENGLISH  DICTION- 

ARY,  Etymological,  Pronouncing,  and  Explanatory.  Above  300  Engravings 
on  Wood.   Imperial  16mo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. ;  half  morocco,  143. 

A  SMALLER  DICTIONARY  of  the  ENG- 

LISH  LANGUAGE  ;  being  an  Abridgment  by  the  Author  of  the  "  Student's 
Dictionary."   Imperial  IGmo.  cloth,  red  edges,  3s.  6d. 


LONDON:  BLACKIE  &  SON,  PATERNOSTER  BUILDINGS. 

Now  ready,  Cheap  Edition,  pp.  640,  crown  Svo.  with  Frontispiece,  cloth,  6a. 

fpHE  EUSTACE  DIAMONDS,    By  Anthony  Trollope, 

By  the  same  Author. 


Each  23.  Bd. 
BALPH  THE  HEIR. 
DOCTOR  TnORNE. 
THE  BERTRAMS. 
ORLEY  FARM. 
CAN  YOU  FORGIVE  HEE? 
THINEAS  FINN. 
HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT. 


Each  29. 
LOTTA  SCHMIDT. 
THE  MACDERMOTS. 
CASTLE  RICHMOND. 
THE  KELLYS. 
HELTON  ESTATE. 
MARY  GRESLEY. 
RACHEL  RAY. 
TALES  OF  ALL  COUNTRIES. 
MISS  MACKENZIE. 


London  :  ClIAPMAN  &  IlAM,,  103  Piccadilly. 


COMMON  ENGLISH  BIRDS. -NEW  VOLUME. 
I-Jirge  crown  Hvo.  cloth  gilt,  .'js.;  IMjst  free,  .'js.  (id. 

r)UT-DOOIl  COMMON  BIRDS;   their  Habits  and  Genera 

'  Charocteristicfl.  By  IIenuy  Stannaud.  Witli  80  Original  Illustrations  of  the  Uird^an 
their  KKKf* 

I'liii  i«  an  entirely  oriKinal  Work,  dceigned  as  a  Book  of  Bcfercnce  for  all  Amotcnrs  and 
T/Ovcm  of  Natural  Iliatory.  It»  niiKca  teem  with  information  from  u  Naturalist  of  many  years' 
itundinif,  and  niiincrouH  fuctM  unknown  to  Yarrell.  Ilewitaon.  &c.,  are  here  cxplaincfl  hv  close 
ohservution  and  prat-tical  Ktudy.  Mont  of  the  Illubtrationa  are  Original,  and  the  Work  is 
clcKuntly  produced  as  a  Library  Uouk. 

Frkdkuiok  Warns  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street.  Covent  Garden. 


A  COUNTRY  BOOK  FOR  THE  SEASON. 
  Small  crown  Hvo.  cloth  Rilt,  33.  Gd. ;  post  free.  39.  ind. 

"PXOLTSII  WILD  FLOWERS.    By  J.  T.  IUirgess.    A  New 

and  Imnrovcd  Edition.  With  I'ractical  Illustrations,  printed  in  Colours,  and  a  flill 
Itiflcx  of  tlic  Common  Name,  Sclenline  Name,  Nuturul  lainify.  Where  I'ound,  and  Time  of 
l  lowcrlnitof  all  Wayside,  l  l«W,  Hcdncrow,  River,  Moorland,  Mcailow,  Mountain,  and  Sea- 
Hhore  IMants. 

 FngniiniCK  Wahwii  &  Co.,  licdford  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Juit  published.  Second  Edition,  with  Appendix,  6s. 

^NSEEN  and  IDEALITIES  :  Poems.    By  J.  S.  Maccrom. 

Ixjndon  i  E.  T.  Wiiitpield,  178  Strand. 


Ju«t  publliihe<l,  2n.  fid. 

nilRISTIANITY  IRRKSl'JCCTIVK  of  CIIURCIIIW:  Thir- 

.  Iwn  Ulttri  to  an  Italian  Nol.kman.  (TublUlicd  In  Italian.  In  Spanish,  and  In  French.) 
"  Antl-HomanUt  and  Anil-Hcctarlan." 

  Hamii.tox.  Aiiamk,  a  Co.,  ratcrnoitcr  Row.  

Juit  publl.hi-il.  drmy  Svo.  with  Coloured  Map.  la.  (Id. 

Tf'OREmN     rOLI'riCK    ftnd     EN(JL.\N1)'S  FORETON 

^  POLICY  1  a  IX!Cturo  itlren  at  llradfurd,  March     ln7:i.    lly  CVjloncl  Hoj'H  CiiiiAI.OOK, 

London  I  HaiiiiikO!!  k  Soxn,  mi  I'all  Mall,  lliK,l<«r  lltri  to  the  Queen  and 
II. II. II.  tlic  I'rlncu  ul  Walea. 


13  Great  Mahlborocgh  Sthebt. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  NEW  WORKS. 


HISTORY  of  TWO  QUEENS:  CATHARINE 

of  ARAGON  and  ANNE  BOLEYN.  By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.  Svo.  30s. 

ATHEN.a:UM. 

In  two  handsome  volumes  Mr.  Dixon  here  sives  us  the  first  instalment  of  a  new  historical 
work  on  a  most  attractive  subject.  The  book  is  in  manv  respects  a  favourable  specimen  of  Mr. 
Dixon  s  powers.   It  is  the  most  painstaking  and  elaborate  that  he  has  yet  written. 

MORNING  POST. 

In  these  volumes  the  author  exhibits  in  a  signal  manner  his  special  powers  and  finest  en- 
dowments. 

DAILY  NEWS. 

This  clever  and  original  work  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  English  history.  Mr.  Dixon's 
style— smgulariy  vivid,  graphic,  and  dramatic—is  alive  with  human  and  artistic  interest. 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH. 
^  ^Ir.  Dixon  has  chosen  a  theme  at  once  intrinsically  interesting  and  admirably  fit  for 
illustration  by  his  practised  and  brilliant  pen.  For  pleasant  reading  and  very  eliective  writing 
we  can  warmly  commend  Mr.  Dixon's  volumes. 

STANDARD. 

Two  fascinating  volumes.  It  is  a  work  of  careful  criticism  and  conscientious  investigation. 
NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

A  brilliant  instalment  towards  a  complete  history.  If  Mr.  Dixon  accomplishes  his  task  with 
the  pains  and  industry  which  mark  every  page  of  the  volumes  now  before  us,  the  public  will 
acknowledge  his  "  Queens  "  as  the  most  successful  of  all  his  labours. 

FROM  the  THAMES  to  the   TAMAR  :  a 

SUMMER  on  the  SOUTH  COAST.    By  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L'Estraxge.  Svo. 
with  Illustrations,  1.3s. 
"  To  all  who  visit  the  South  Coast  this  book  will  afford  much  useful  and  interesting  informa- 
tion.' — standard. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  a  PAGE  at  the  COURT 

of  LOUIS  XVI.  Edited  from  the  French  by  Charlotte  M.  Tonge,  Author 
of  "  The  Heir  of  Eedclyfie."    Svo.  14s.  [Sexl  week. 

ADVENTURES    AFLOAT  and  ASHORE. 

By  Parker  Gillmore  ("  Ubique  ").     2  vols,  with  Illustrations,  21s. 
"  An  inimitable  repertory  of  anecdotes,  fun,  and  frolic."— J'oAn  BM. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

MAY.    By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Author  of  "  Chroni- 

cles  of  Carlingford,"  "  The  Minister's  Wife,"  &c.    3  vols. 
"  *  May'  13  one  of  the  best  novels  of  the  year.   The  Fifeshire  scenes  are  admirable  bits  of  that 

quiet  landscape  painting  in  which  Mrs.  Oliphant  excels."  ithtiictum. 

"  May's  history  is  charmingly  told."— Examiner. 

"  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  always  original.  Her  books  have  a  certain  stamp  of  their  own.  The  irem 
of  this  novel.*  May,'  is  the  character  of  May,  or  Marjory,  herself.  Slie  is  a  grand  creature,  and 
we  congratulate  Mrs.  Oliphant  on  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  her  character." 

LOST   for    GOLD.     By  Katharine 

Author  of  "  The  Queen  of  the  Regiment."   3  vols. 

WILLING  to  DIE.  By  J.  Sheridan  Le  Fanu, 

Author  of  "  Uncle  Silas,"  &c.   3  vols. 

WILD   GEORGIE.     By  Jean  Middlemass. 

••'Wild  Georgie'  will  unquestionably  add  considerably  to  the  author's  literary  reputalinn. 
The  charm  of  the  novel  is  the  deep  interest  of  the  plot,  which  never  flags  for  a  moment.  The 
characters  are  drawn  with  Ufe-lilfe  visoui."— Court  Joui-naL 


King, 


By  the  Author  of 


BEAUTIFUL  EDITH. 

*'  Ui-sula's  Love  Storj',"  &c.   3  vols. 
"This  novel  will  fascinate  many  readers.   The  character  of  the  heroine  is  very  charming. 
The  conversations  are  natural,  origmal,  and  clever."— t/o/<;t  Bull. 

OLIVER  BEAUMONTandLORD  LATIMER. 

By  Lady  Emily  Ponsonby,  Author  of  "  The  Discipline  of  Life."  3  vols. 

[Just  readjj. 

Third  Edition,  revised,  Svo.  18s. 

THE   BOOK  OF  PSALMS. 

VOLUME  I. 

A  New   Translation,  witli  Introductions   and  Notes, 
Explanatory  and  Critical. 

By  J.  J.  STEWART-PEROWNE,  D.D. 

Canon  Residentiary  of  LlaudufT. 


Super-royal  8vo,  Illustrated,  handsomely  bound,  258. 

ANCIENT  ATHENS: 

Its  History,  Topography,  and  Bemains. 

l?y  TIIO]\[.\S  n.  DYER,  LL.D. 
Author  of  "  The  History  of  the  Kings  of  Home." 

Illustrated  with  Maps,  and  Wood  Engravings  taken  from  Photographs. 


ftvo.  in  wr.ipper,  Is. 

A  PLEA  FOR  LIVY: 

Throwing  a  New  Light  on  some  Passages  of  the  First  Book, 
and  Kectifying  the  German  Doctrine  of  the 
Imperative  Mood. 

IJy  THOMAS  II.  DYER,  LL.D. 
LONDON:  BELL  &  DALDT,  YORE  STREET,  OOVBNT  GARDEN. 


Now  puhllshcd.  Fourth  Edition, revised  and  onlnrKCd.with  additional  Recent  Cases,  s«.  Od. 

J^PILEI'SY    and    ITS^  CUIll';.^    ^^^^  /i';?!!"!'  „  ^^''■^^■'^n, 


M.U.,  F.n.C.S.-IiOnden  :  REHSIIAW,  .11(1  SIronil.    And  nil  llooksellers. 


New  Edition,  the  TWrd.  Is.  (Id.  i  imst  free,  I.,  sd. 

T)EVELATIONS   of    QUACKS   and    QUACKERY.  By 

Xti  DicTiMn'OR.  Keprliited  from  tho  "Mcdioftl  Circiilar." 

■'  Tills  pamphlet  ecinHtllnUs  a  reiiiihir  liuaek  Dlreelory.hj  eonauKinu  which  cvervvoiincman 

moy  know  wlu  re  lie  mnv  ii<i  It  he  winhes  t.iKet  plundered  iiiid  deiitroiud  lluy.therofoic, 

roador, '  UcvclutioUH  ol  QuniikH  mid  Qunckery,*  l\v  Delector."— /'micft. 

London  i  UailliBiih  &  Uo.,  10  King  Wllllain  btrcot,  Strand. 
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EICHAED  BENTLEY  &  SON'S 

NEW  WORKS. 


THE  BATH  ARCHIVES :  a  further  Selection 

from  the  Diaries  and  Letters  of  Sir  George  Jackson,  from  1809  to  1816. 
Edited  by  Lady  Jacksox.  With  Anecdotes  of  GeorfC  III.,  the  Prince 
Regent,  Emperor  Alexander.  Xapoleon  I.,  Empress  JofC-phine,  Louis  XVIII., 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Marshal  Bliicher,  Marshals  Soult  and  Ney,  Lord  Ciistle- 
reagh.  Prince  Metternich,  Talleyrand,  Canning,  Mrs.  Fitzlicrbort,  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope,  Madame  de  Stael,  Mrs.  Siddons,  Goethe,  Lord  Byron,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Kemble,  Sheridan,  Dr.  Johnson,  Lord  Palmerston,  Sir  Uobert 
Peel,  and  many  other  distinguished  Personages.   2  vols.  Svo.  aOs. 


THE   STORY  of  HIS   LOVE;  being  tlie 

Early  Correspondence  of  Axdre-Marie  AstrfeuE  with  his  Family  Circle 
during  the  First  Republic,  17!)3-1S04.  From  the  French,  with  a  Sketch  of 
his  Life,  by  the  Translator  o£  "  The  Man  of  the  People."   1  vol.  Svo.  I'Js. 


THE   COURT  of  LONDON  from  1819  to 

182-5.  By  RiCH,*.RD  Rush,  United  States'  Minister  in  London  during  that 
Period.  Edited  by  his  Son,  Besj-UUN  Rush.  With  Remiiiiiceiices  of  the 
Prince  Regent,  Lord  Brougham,  Mr.  Canning,  Lord  Castlereagh,  Sir  Thomas 
La\vrence,  Lord  Palmerston,  Duke  of  Welhngton,  Prince  Esterhazy,  General 
Latour-Maubourg,  and  othei-s.    1  vol.  demy  Svo.  .5G0  pp.  10s. 


OVER  TURF  and   STUBBLE:  a  Sporting  i 

Book.   By  "  Old  Calabar."   1  vol.  crown  Svo.  "s.  6d. 

POPTJLAE  NOVELS  AT  EVEEY  LIBBAKY.  j 

BY  AND   BY  :  an  Historical  Romance  of  the 

Future.  By  Edward  Maitlaxd,  Author  of  "  The  Pilgrim  and  the  Shrine."  1 
3  vols. 

**  A  vigorous  and  attractive  romance,  extremely  interesting  and  liitrhly  instructive,  abounding 
in  fine  thought  and  brilliant  writing.  The  author  thoroughly  maintains  the  reputation  won 
by  his  earlier  works.'' — Examiner.  \ 

A  VAGABOND    HEROINE  :  a  Novelette. 

By  Ay^'^E  Edwaedes,  Author  of  "  Ought  We  to  Visit  Her  ?  "    1  vol.  10s.  Cd. 

A  most  arauiing  tale." — Atlienceum.  | 

WHICH    SISTER  ?    By   Sydney   Mostyn,  I 

Author  of  *'  The  Surgeon's  Secret."   2  vols.  ■ 
"  This  pretty  novelette  is  rendered  interesting  by  the  natural  manner  in  which  an  involun- 
tary rival  dciaila  the  rise  and  progress  ofa  passion  witli  which  the  readtr  cau  hardly  fail  to 
eympattiize.  Both  sisters  are  distinct  and  well-contrasted  portraits." — Times.  , 


BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  '*  THE  WOilAN  IN  WHITE." 

MR.  WILKIE  COLLINS'S  NEW  NOVEL, 

entitled  "THE  NEW  MAGDALEN"  (3  vols. crown 8vo.), 
will  be  published  the  week  after  next. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  XEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PL-BLLSIIEUS  IN   ORDLSARY  TO  HER  JIAJEbTY. 


SAMUEL  TIIJSLEY'S  LIST  OF  MW  JfOYEIS. 


WEIMAR'S    TRUST.     By  Mrs.  Edward 

ChriSTTAN".    .3  vols.  3l8.  6d.  [This  day. 

"A  capital  story  full  of  striking  and  dramatic  interest." — Lilerartj  ll'ocU. 

FIRST  and  LAST.    By  F.  Vernon  White. 

2  vols.  21s. 

"  Interesting,  and  told  with  much  power." — Sunday  Times. 

WAGES :  a  Story.   ,3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

"  A  work  of  no  commonplace  character." — Sunday  Times. 

FAIR,  BUT  NOT  WISE.    By  Mrs.  Forrest 

Grant.  2  vols.  21s. 
"  Well  worth  reading.   The  story  is  very  prettily  to\i\."— Scotsman. 

GOLDEN   MEMORIES.     By  Effie  Leigh. 

2  vols.  21s. 

"  There  ia  not  a  dull  page  in  the  book." — Morning  Post. 

THE    BARONET'S   CROSS.      By  Mary 

Mkeke.   2  vols.  2l3. 
"  A  novel  suited  to  the  palates  of  eager  consumers  of  Rclion."— Sunday  Times. 

NEARER  and  DEARER.    By  Mrs.  Lysaght, 

Author  of  "  Building  upon  Sand."  ?  vols.  31s.  6d. 


SAMUEL  TINSLEY,  10  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND. 


Published  thif  day.  ftmall  Kvo.  cloth  elegant,  U.  6d. 

SONGS  OF  KILLARNEY. 

By  ALFRED  PERCEVAL  GRAVES. 


Albemarle  Stoebt,  May  1873. 

MR.  MURRAY'S 
LIST  OF   NEW  WORKS. 

THE    QUARTERLY   REVIEW,    No.  268. 

Contents  : 

1.  STATE  OP  UNGLimi  PAINTING. 

2.  MIDDLEMAIICH. 

3.  RAILWAYS  AND  THE  STATE. 

4.  AUTUMNS  ON  THE  SPEY. 

5.  MONTALEMUERT. 

6.  GREEK  AT  THE  UNIVERSITIES. 

7.  LORD  LYTTON. 

8.  CENTRAL  ASIA. 

y.  THE  DEFEAT  OF  THE  JIINISTEY'. 

THE  SPEAKER'S  COMMENTARY  on  the 

BIBLE.  Vol.  III.  KINGS.  CHRONICLES,  EZRA,  NEHEMIAH,  E.STHER. 
By  GEOuaa  Rawlinso.n,  M.  A.,  Canon  of  Canterbury.    Medium  Svo.  ISs. 

[Nej:t  week. 

THE    LAND  of  MOAB:   Travels  and  Dis- 

coverics  on  the  East  Side  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan.  By  Rev.  H.  B. 
Tristram,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Author  of  "  The  Land  of  Israel,"  iic.  Crown  Svo. 
with  Map  and  Illustrations.  [Next  iceek. 

MONOGRAPHS—PERSONAL  and  SOCIAL. 

By  Lord  Houghton.    Crown  Svo.  with  Portraits,  10s.  6d. 

Contents  :  Suleiman  Pasha — Alex.  V.  Humboldt— Cardinal  Wisem.in — 
Walter  Savage  Landor— The  Berrys— Harriet,  Lady  Ashburtou— Rev.  Sydney 
Smith — Heinrich  Heine. 

THE    PERSONAL    LIFE    of  GEORGE 

GROTE,  Historian  of  Greece.  Compiled  from  Family  Documents,  Private 
Memoranda,  and  Original  Letters  to  and  from  various  Friend-;.  By  Mrs. 
Grote.   Svo.  with  Portrait  and  Facsimile,  123. 

THE  TONGUE  not  ESSENTIAL  to  SPEECH, 

with  Illustr.itions  of  the  Power  of  Speech  in  the  African  Confcpsors.  By  the 
Hon.  EuwARD  TwiSLETON.    Post  Svo.  [Xearly  ready. 

ENGLAND   and   RUSSIA  in   the  EAST: 

a  Series  of  Papers  on  the  Political  and  Geographical  Condition  of  Central 
Asia.    By  Sir  Hknry  Rawlinson,  K.C.B.   Svo.  [Nearly  ready. 

THE   GEOLOGICAL  EVIDENCES  of  the 

ANTIQUITY  of  MAN.  With  an  Outline  of  Gl.icial  Post-Tertiary  Geology, 
and  Remarks  on  the  Origin  of  Species,  with  special  reference  to  Man's  first 
Appearance  on  the  Earth.  By  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Bart.  Fourth  Edition, 
revised,  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  lis.  [On  the  '21st. 

THE   DUKE  of  WELLINGTON'S  CIVIL 

and  POLITICAL  CORRESPONDENCE.  Vol.  V.  1828-9.  Edited  by  his 
Son.    Svo.  20s. 

Contents  ;  Resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  Appointment  of  Lord 
Melville— Affairs  of  flreecc — Battle  of  Navarino — War  between  Russia  and 
Turkey — Recall  of  the  Marquess  of  Anglesey  from  Ireland — Roman  C'atliolic 
Association— O'Connell  and  Clare  Election — Duel  between  the  Duke  and  the 
Earl  of  ■\Vinchilsea— Affairs  of  Portugal  and  Visit  of  Donna  Maria  to 
England. 

A  VOCABULARY  of  the   ROMANY,  or 

ENGLISH  GYPSY  LANGUAGE.  By  GEORGE  BORROW,  Author  of  "  The 
Bible  in  Spain,"  Sic.    Post  Svo.  [Nearly  ready. 

HISTORY  of  the  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

Vol.  IV.  (completing  the  Work).  From  the  Death  of  Bonif.ace  VIII.  to  the 
Reformation,  1303-1517.  By  James  C.  Robertson,  M.A.  Canon  of  Canter- 
bury.  Svo.  ISs. 

THE   STATE   of  SOCIETY  in  FRANCE 

before  the  REVOLUTION  of  17S9,  and  on  the  Causes  which  led  to  that 
Event.  By  Alexis  de  Tocqueville.  Tr.anslated  by  Henry  Reeve,  D.C.L. 
Now  Edition,  with  additional  Chapters.    Svo.  14s. 

HUMAN   LONGEVITY  :   its  Facts  and  its 

Fiction.?.  Including  Observations  on  the  more  remarkable  Instances,  and 
Suggestions  for  testing  Reputed  Cases,  illustr.ated  by  Examples.  By  William 
J.  TuoMS,  F.S.A.,  Deputy -Librarian,  House  of  Lords.    Post  Svo.  lOs.  Gd. 

AN   HISTORICAL  ATLAS  of  ANCIENT 

GEOGRAPHY,  Biblical  and  Classical.  Edited  by  Dr.  W.M.  S.mith  and  Mr. 
George  Grove.   Parts  I.  and  II.  folio,  each  21s. 

LETTERS,   LECTURES,   and  REVIEWS, 

including  "  The  Phrontisterion,  or  Oxford  in  the  Nineteenth  Century."  By 
H.  L.  Mansel,  D.D.,  late  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.    Svo.  12s. 

THE  CICERONE  ;  or.  Art  Guide  to  Painting 

in  Italy.  For  the  Use  of  TravcllGrs.  Ey  Dr.  Jacob  Uuuckuaiidt.  Post  Svo. 
price  Gs. 

ANCIENT     HISTORY,    from  the  Earliest 

Records  to  the  Fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  a.d.  4-55.    By  Philip  Smith, 

B.  A.    Fourth  Edition,  3  vols.  Svo.  with  Maps,  31s.  6d. 

A  JOURNEY  to  the  SOURCE  of  the  RIVER 

OXUS,  by  the  INDU.S,  KABUL,  and  BADAKHSHAN.  By  Captain  Wood. 
Third  Eilition,  with  an  Essay  on  the  Valley  of  the  Oxus,  by  Colonel  Yule, 

C.  B.    Svo.  with  Maps,  12s. 

AT    HOME  with  the  PATAGONIANS  :  a 

Year's  Wandering  over  Untrodden  Ground.  By  Capt.  G.  C.  Musters,  R.N. 
Second  Edition,  post  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  7s.  Cd. 

A  POPULAR   EDITION  of  the  WORKS 

of  GEORGE  BORROW;  containing:  The  Gypsies  of  Spain -The  Bible  in 
Spain— Lavengro— Romany  Rye— and  Wild  Wales.  5  vols,  post  Svo.  with 
Portrait,  each  5s. 

THE   PROSE  and  POETICAL  WORKS  of 

LORD  BYRON.  Collected  and  arranged,  with  Notes  by  Scott,  Jeffery, 
Wilson,  Gu-Foim,  Ciiaiii!E,  IIeher,  Ldckmaht,  iic.  &c.  With  Notices  of  his 
Life,  by  Thomas  Moore.  Cheaper  Edition,  2  vols,  royal  8vo.  with  Illus- 
trations, 1.1s. 


L0:;D0X  i  BBADBTJRY,  AGSEW,  it  CO.,  lO  BOUViiRIE  STREET,  E.C. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALUEMARLE  STREET. 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.'S  LIST. 


NEW    WOEKS    TO    BE  PUBLISHED 
DtTKING  MAT. 

THE   AFRICAN   SKETCH-BOOK.   By  Winwood  Reade. 

2  vols,  crown  8to.  with  12  Maps,  10  Illustrations  by  Messrs.  Wolff  and  Zwecker,  and 
numerous  Woodcuts.  {Xmmcdiatdy. 

THE   GARDEN  and  the  CITY;  with  other  Contrasts  and 

Paiallels  of  Scripture.  By  the  Rev.  Hugh  JIaciiillak,  LL.D.  New  Edition,  revised, 
crown  8vo. 

STUDIES  of  GREEK  POETS.   By  J.  A.  Stmonds,  Author 

of  "An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Dante."  Crown  8to. 

A  HISTORY  of  CRIME  in  ENGLAND,  in  RELATION  to 

CIVILTZED  LIFE.  By  Luke  Owkn  Pike,  M.A.,  Author  of  "  The  Erslish  and  their 
Origin."  VoL  I.  From  the  Roman  Invasion  to  the  Accession  of  Henry  VII.  Demy  8vo. 

THE  LIFE  of  SIR  HENRY  LAWRENCE.  By  the  late  Major- 

General  Sir  Herbert  Bentamin  Edwaudes,  K.C.B..  K.C.S.I.,  and  Heemam  MEEI- 
TALE,  C.B.  New  aud  Cheaper  Edition ,  8vo.  with  2  Portraits, 

RUSSIAN  FOLK  TALES.   By  W.  R.  S.  Ralston,  M.A., 

Author  of  "  Krilof  and  his  Fables,"  "  The  Songs  of  the  Russian  People,"  &c.  Crown 


THE  TROUBADOURS:  their  Loves  and  their  Lyrics;  with 

Eemarks  on  their  Influence,  Social  and  Literary.  Crown  8vo. 

ALCESTIS.    2  vols,  post  8vo. 

NEW  WOKKS  NOW  READY. 
RED    COTTON    NIGHT-CAP  COUNTRY;  or,  Turf  and 

Towers.  By  Koijeiit  Brov\'ning.  Fcp,  8vo.  9s. 

ERASMUS:  his  Life  and  Character  as  shown  in  his  Corre- 
spondence and  Works.  By  Robert  B.  DRUiiiroxD,  2  vols,  crown  3vo.  with  Portrait, 
price  21s. 

LIBERTY,  EQUALITY,  FRATERNITY. 

JAMES  Stepuen,  Q.C.  Demy  Bvo.  12s. 

**  One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  political  philosopliy  which  have  been  published 
in  recent  times."— *S'a£wrfa^  Review. 


By  James  Fitz- 


THE   STORY  of  GOETHE'S 

Lewes.  Crown  8vo.  with  Portrait,  7s.  6d. 


LIFE.    By  Geoege  Henrt 


LITERATURE  and    DOGMA:    an  Essay  towards  a  better 

Apprehension  of  the  Bible.  By  Matthew  Arnold.  Third  Edition,  crown  8vo.  93, 
*#*  A  small  portion  of  this  Work  has  appeared  in  the  "Cornhill  Magazine.'* 

A  MONTH  in  SWITZERLAND.   By  the  Rev.  F.  Barham 

ZiNCKE,  Author  of  "  Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs  and  of  the  Khcdivi5.'*  Crown  8vo.  5g. 
"  Eminently  a  thoughtful  book."— /)«?7//  JVcivs. 

"  Well  worth  reading  for  the  fourth  chapter  alone."— Z)ai7?/  Telegraph, 

OLD  KENSINGTON.   By  Miss  Thackekat.    Second  Edition, 

1  vol.  8vo.  with  U  Illustrations,  16s. 

HARCOURT.    By  G.  L.  Tottenham,  Author  of  "Terence 

McGowaa.'*  3  vols,  post  8vo. 

KATHERINE'S  TRIAL.   By  Holme  Lee,  Author  of  "  The 

Beautiful  Miss  Barrington,"  "  Basil  Godfrey's  Caprice,"  &c.  Post  8vo.  7s, 
"  The  Kate  of  '  Kntlicrine's  Trial  '  is  indeed  '  the  prettiest  Kate  in  Christendom,'  and  bears 

a  charming  family  likeness  to  lier  elder  sisters  in  Holme  lute's  other  stories. "_JV»ics. 
"A  hit  of  Quiet,  careful,  artistic  worl^.  wliicli  pleases  lilcc  a  landscape  aud  charms  like  a 

soag.  —BritisJi  QuarUrly  Review, 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


ME.  nOBERT  BROWNING'S  WORKS. 
BALAUSTION'S  ADVENTURE.   Including  a  Transcript  from 

EuripidcH.   Ecp.  Hvo,5fl. 

FIFINE  at  the  FAIR.   Fcp.  Svo.  5s. 

PRINCE    IIOIIENSTIEL-SCIIWANGAU,    SAVIOUR  of 

SOCIETY.  Fcp.  Svo.  .^«. 

THE  RING  and  the  BOOK,   4  vols,  fcp,  Svo.  each  Cs. 
POETICAL  WORKS.     New  and  Uniform  Edition,  G  vols. 

fcp.  »vo.  each  Vs. 

A   SELECTION    from   MR.   BROWNING'S  POETICAL 

WORKS.  Crown  Bvo.  7<.  Od. 


MRS.  BROWNING'S  WORKS. 
POEMS.    By  Eliza iiivnr  Barrett  BnowNiNa.    Ninth  Edition. 

&  vol..  crown  dvo.  with  Portrait,  :io«.  ' 

AURORA  LEIGH.    Eleventh  Edition,  crown  Svo.  7a. 

A  SFJ-EOTrON    from    MRS.  BROWNING'S  POETICAL 

WORKS.  Croon  Hvo.  with  Portrait  and  Vignette, 7«.  cd. 

SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


INDIAN  PUBLICATIONS. 


HEALTH  in  INDIA:  Medical  Hints  as  to  Who  should 

Go  there.'and  How  to  Retain  Health  whilst  there,  and  on  returning  Home,  Bv  Gkorgb 
Yeates  Hustee,  Surgeon,  Bombay  Army.  Fcp.  Svo.  3s.  [This  Oay. 


INDIAN  WORKS  RECENTLY  IMPORTED. 

HINTS   for  the   GENERAL    MANAGEMENT  of 

CHILDREN  in  INDIA  in  the  Absence  of  Professional  Advice.  By  Dr.  GOODETE. 
Entirely  re-written  by  Joseph  Ewart,  M.D.,  Fel.U.C.  Surgeon.  Presidency  General 
Hospital,  and  Professor  of  Physiology,  Medical  College,  Calcutta.  Sixth  Edition,  Illus- 
trated, 6s.  6d. 

INDIAN  DOMESTIC   ECONOINIY  and  EECEIPT 

BOOK,  with  Hindustani  Romanized  Names;  comprising  nuraerou-i  Directions  for  Plain 
Wholesome  Cookery,  both  Oriental  and  English;  with  much  Misceli.aneous  Matter, 
answering  all  general  purposes  of  reference  connected  with  Houscliold  atl"airs.  By 
Dr.  R.  RiDDELL.  Seventh  Edition,  revised,  1871,  dvo.  cloth,  Iiis. 

EUEx\L  LIFE  in  BENGAL  ;  Illustrative  of  Anglo- 

Indian  Suburban  Life  ;  the  Habits  of  Rural  Classes,  the  varied  Produce  of  the  Soil  and 
Seasons,  and  the  Culture  and  Manufacture  of  Indigo  :  Letters  from  an  Artist  in  India  to 
his  Sisters  in  England.  By  the  Author  of  *' Anglo-Indian  Domestic  Lift,"  &c.  Second 
Edition,  large  Svo.  illustrated  with  160  Engravings,  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

ANGLO-INDIAN  DOMESTIC  LIFE  :  a  Letter  from 

an  Artist  in  India  to  his  Brother  in  England.  By  the  Author  of  *'  Rural  Life  in  Bengal." 
Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  large  Svo.  Illustrated,  cloth,  21s. 

TIM  DALY'S  MESS  STOEIES.    Edited  by  F.  E.  W. 

Reprinted  from  the  '* Madras  Times."  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  6s. 


LAYS  of  IND 

Topics, 


Humorous  Poems  on  Anglo-Indian 

By  Aliph  Cheem.  Svo.  cloth,  53. 


MODEEN  PEESIAN  PHRASES.    By  an  Officer  of 

THE  Hydebabad  Continqext.  Kcvised  by  Aga  Meeeza  Zeinul  Abideen 
Sheekazee.  Cloth,  Svo.  10s. 

THE  CODE  of  CEIMINAL  PEOCEDUEE  ACT  X. 

of  1872  and  other  Laws  relating  to  the  Procedure  in  the  Criminal  Courts  of  British 
India.  With  Notes  indicating  the  Alterations  in  the  present  Code,  and  containing 
Abstracts  of  the  Interpretations  by  the  Hi.L'h  Courts  of  Calcutta.  Madras,  Bombay,  and 
Allahabad,  and  the  Chief  Court  of  the  Punjab  of  the  Law  where  unrepealed  ;  being  a 
Fourth  Edition  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure.  By  H.  T.  ruiNSEp,  Bengal  Civil 
Service.  Royal  Svo.  42s. 

THE  CODE  of  CIVIL   PEOCEDUEE  ;  being  Act 

VIII.  of  1809  and  the  Acts  amending  it.  With  Notes  of  Cases  decided  upon  the  different 
Sections  by  the  Courts  at  Calcutta,  Madras.  Bombay,  and  Agra.  With  an  Appendix 
containing  an  Account  of  the  Courts  of  Civil  Judicature  in  India.  With  the  Charters  of 
the  High  Courts,  Rules  of  Practice  of  the  High  Court  at  Calcutta.  Acts  of  Parliament, 
and  Rules  relating  to  Appeals  to  the  Privy  Council,  &c.  By  L.  P.  Delvrs  BnouGHTON, 
Edited  by  C.  J,  Wilkinson,  B.A.,  Barristcr-at-Law.  Fourth  Edition,  large  Svo.  £Z. 

THE  INDIAN  EVIDENCE  ACT  L  of  1872.  With 

an  Introduction  on  the  Principles  of  Judicial  Evidence  and  Notes.  By  Jamrs  Fitz- 
James  Stephen,  Q.C,  late  Legislative  Member  of  the  Supreme  Council.  12s.  6d. 

LAW  of  EVIDENCE  as  administered  in  England  aud 

applied  to  India.  With  Evidence  Act  T.  of  1S72,  Act  XVII.  of  1872  (to  amend  Indian 
Evidence  Act),  the  Oaths  Act  VI.  of  1872,  and  the  Chapters  on  Evidence  from  tlie  Code  of 
Criminal  Procedure,  Act  X.  of  1S72.  Annotated  and  showing  Alterations  in  the  Law. 
By  L.  A.  GoouEVE.  B.A.,  Olficirtting  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  ludlou  Law  in 
Presidency  College,  Calcutta,  &c.  New  Edition,  Svo.  cloth,  jE2  10s, 


THE  LAW  of  INDIA. 


By  Andrew  Lton,  Senior 

Assistant-Judge,  Rolapur.  2  vols.  Vol.1.  The  Codes  (Birth,  Minority,  Morringc.  In- 
heritance, Possession,  Accession,  Contracts,  Wrongs.  Civil  Procedure,  Penal  Code, 
Criminal  Procedure),   Vol.  II.  Miscellaneous  Laws.  To  January  1873,  Svo.  X2  IGa. 


THE   LAW  of  DIVOECE  in  INDIA;  being  the 

Indian  Divorce  Act.  With  Notes  of  Decided  Cases  of  all  Branches  of  the  Law  relating 
to  M  lit  rimonial  Suits  applicable  to  India,  and  with  Forms  of  Pleading.  ByC.C.  Macuajs, 
Barrister-ttt-Law.  Svo.  cloth,  tbs. 

THE  HINDU  LAW;  being  a  Treatise  on  the  Law 

ndininistered  exclusively  to  Hindus  by  tlic  British  Courts  in  India.  The  Taeoro  L«w 
Ixclures,  W7I)  and  18/1.  By  IIkuueut  Cowell,  Barrister-at-Law.  1  vol,  Svo.  cloth, 
price  10s. 

THE  COUETS  and  COUNCILS  of  BEITISH  INDIA  ; 

belnff  the  Tagovc  Law  Lectures,  1S72.  By  Heiideut  Cowrll,  Barrisler-at-Law.  Svo, 

cloth,  2js. 

A  MANUAL  of  MEDICAL  JUEISPEUDENCE  for 


INDIA,  includinc  the  Outline  of  a  History  of  Crime  fi^ainst  tlic  Person  in  India. 
NouuAN  CnBVEiis,  M.D.  Third  Edition,  larfic  Svo.  X3  los. 


By 


THE  LEGISLATIVE  ACTS  of  the  GOVICK'NOE- 

GKN'KU.Vli  of  INDIA  in  COUNCIL.  With  Tabic  of  Content*  and  Index,  from  I83i 
to  lHti7,  iucluttive.  'o  vuIh.  halt' calf,  X3  log. 

THE  INDIAN  DKJKST;  being  a  complete  Index  to 

thy  Reported  CascB  of  the  Ilitih  Courts  CBtablinhcd  in  India.  Uy  IlBUltuiiT  COWRLL. 
Second  Edition,  sreatly  onlurtfcd,  thick  nuper-royal  8vo.  {Shortly, 

THACKEE'S  DIRECTOEY  for  CALCUTTA  and  the 

lli;r^fJAL  VnKSIDKNCV.  Inrtudhig  thr  North-Wo»t  ami  Central  Provinces,  the 
I'unjab,  ItiOpouluuu  Slalui,  Ouile.  and  Briti«h  Uurinah.   1S7J,  rivu.  'i^s.  \ 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


nPHE   CONFLICT  of  STUDIES,  and  other 

Essajs  on  Subjects  connected  with  Edncatioii.  By  Isaac  Todiiunter, 
M.A.,  F.H.S.,  late  Fellow  and  principal  Mathematical  Lecturer  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge.    Svo.  lOs.  6d.  [This  day. 

Contexts  :  The  Conflict  of  Studies— Competitive  Examinations— Private 
Study  of  Mathematics— Academical  Reform— Elementary  Geometry— The 
Mathematical  Tripos. 

PROFESSOR    HUXLEY'S  CRITIQUES 

and  ADDRESSES.   Svo.  10s.  6d.  [This  day. 

CkJXTENTS  :  Administrative  Nihilism  -  The  School  Boards  :  what  They 
Can  Do,  and  what  They  May  Do— On  Medical  Education— The  Formation 
of  Co.il — On  the  Methods  and  Results  of  Ethnology — Palseoutology  and  the 
Doctrine  of  Evolution— Biogenesis  and  Abiogenesis,  &c.  iic. 


By  the  same  Author, 

AY     SERMONS,  ADDRESSES, 

REVIETiVS.   Xew  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 


and 


PARABLES  for  CHILDREN.    By  the  Rev. 

E.  A.  Abbott,  M.A.,  Head-Master  of  the  City  of  London  School,  Author  o£ 
"  The  Good  Voices,"  &c.   Crown  Svo.  with  3  Illustrations,  gilt,  3s.  (id. 

[This  day. 

RETSY    LEE  :   a  Fo'c's'le   Yarn.  Extra 

fcp.  Svo.  3s.  6d.  [Tliis  day. 


H 


EXRY   KIKGSLEY'S    NEW  NOVEL, 

"  OAKSHOTT  CASTLE."   3  vols,  crown  Svo.  21s. 
"  Will  carry  its  readers  easily  along,  and  keep  them  pleasantly  amused." 

Times. 

"A  great  improvement  on  many  of  Mr.  Kingsley's  latest  novels  

One  thing  is  quite  certain,  that  no  one  who  takes  up  '  Oakshott  Castle '  will 

willingly  put  it  down  until  the  last  page  is  turned  it  may  fairly  be 

considered  a  capital  story,  full  of  ^o."— Observer. 


N 


a 


THE 


Just  readv,  crown  Svo.  5s.  Vol.  II.  of 

EW  STORY  by  the  AUTHOR  of 

HEIR  of  REDCLTFFE,"  "  THE  PILLARS  of  the  HOUSE  ;  or  Under 
Wode,  Under  Rode."  By  Charlotpe  M.  Yonge.  To  be  completed  in  Four 
Monthly  Volumes.  Vol.  I.  crown  Svo.  5s. 

"  A  most  charming  story  of  English  domestic  life  in  its  best  and  sweetest 
phases  of  joy  and  sorrow." — Standard. 


\   SLIP  in  the  FENS  :  a  Novel.  Illustrated 

by  the  Author.   Crown  Svo.  Cs.  [This  day. 

;pjEW  GUIDE  to  GERMAN  CONVERSA- 

TIOX.  Containing  an  Alphabetical  List  of  nearly  SOO  familiar  Words 
similar  in  Orthography  or  Sound,  and  of  the  Same  Meaning  in  both  lan- 
guages ;  with  Exercises,  Classified  Vocabulary,  Familiar  Phrases  and 
Dialogues,  a  Sketch  of  German  Literature,  Idiomatic  Expressions,  Proverbs, 
4ic.   By  L.  Pylodet.   ISmo.  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  [This  day. 

T^HE  CURSE  of  IMMORTALITY  :  a  Poem. 

By  A.  EfDCLE-EVAS.s.    Crown  Svo.  Cs. 

"  We  will  venture  to  assert  that  the  author  has  earned  a  place  among  the 
poets  of  the  day,  and  that  since  Baillie's  '  Festus '  there  has  appeared  no 
poem  of  the  kind  of  eqnal  power." — Scotsman. 

T  ESSONS  in  ELEMENTARY  PHYSICS. 

By  Balfour  STH^v,\^.T,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  Owens 
College,  Manchester.  ISmo.  with  numerous  Illustrations  and  coloured 
Diagram,  4s.  6d.  [Sew  Edition  this  day, 

NEW  EDITIONS  OF  DR.  VAUGHAN'S  SERMONS. 

PHRIST   SATISFYING  the  INSTINCTS 


of  HUMANITY:  Lectures  delivered 
Edition,  extra  fcp.  Svo.  3s.  6d. 


the  Temple  Church.  Second 
[This  day. 


T.IFE'S  WORK  and  GOD'S  DISCIPLINE 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


GRACE  TOLMAR: 

A  Novel. 
By  JOHN  DANGERFIELD. 

** '  Grace  Tolmar '  U  a  noticeable  work,  and  ihows  considerable  power  in  the  author.  There 
«re  touchCT  in  it  of  real  mairtcry.  "— Ktview. 
-  Clever  awJ  well  wriueri," — Muniuia  pout. 

"  Mr.  DancerBtl'l  drawn  his  portrarn  well—of  the  ontward  features  with  special  skill,  and 
of  the  character  with  no  little  siil.tlcly  ami  precision." — Siitr.tiWir. 
"  Every  page  beam  evidence  of  thoiii.'litfiilncs8  and  «kiil."— .Vcotemnn. 
"  The  atory  is  very  readably,  unDretcntiously,  ond  still  powerfully  written." 

Illustrated  London  News. 


8MITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


Small  8vo.  clotb,  5s. 

SPIRITUAL  LIFE:  Conferences  to  Ladies. 

By  pare  Ravionax.  Tramilatetl  from  the  French  by  Mrs.  ABEL  Ram, 
with  Preface  by  Bev,  Fb,  Oordox. 


UaiTDOTt:  K.  WASHBOTRNE,  18  PATERJTOSTEB  ROW. 


HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO.'S 

NEW  BOOKS. 


Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt,  "s.  Gd. 

THE  FAYOUM; 

OK,    ARTISTS    IN  EGYPT. 
By  PAUL  LEXOIK. 

A  Journey  undertaken  by  M.  Gfrome  and  others  in  search  of  Subjects  for  Pictures. 
No  such  vivid  and  picturesque  Volume  of  Travels  has 
appeared  since  "  Eotlien." 


Demy  Svo.  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  l-Is. 

FIELD  AND  FOREST  RAMBLES 

OF  A 

NATURALIST  ; 

With  Notes  and  Observations  on  the  Natural  History  of 
Eastern  Canada. 

By  A.  LEITH  ADAMS,  M.A.,  M.B.,  &c. 

"  One  of  the  first  attempts  towards  elucidating  the  natural  history  of  an  important  and  inter- 
esting portion  of  the  Canadian  Dominion  Will  be  found  iiitcrcstins  by  those  wlio  take  a 

pleasure  in  sport  or  natural  history."— ^(/ienteuHt. 


Large  post  Svo.  with  a  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Charts  of  Pedigrees,  cloth  extra,  Os. 

NEWMARKET  AND  ARABIA: 

An  Examination  of  the  Descent  of  Racers  and  Coursers. 
By  ROGER  D.  UPTON. 

A  book  of  the  hifrhest  importance  to  breeders  of  racehorses,  and  indeed  to  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  horseflesli."— i57((»'/^rr//. 
"  A  remarkable  volume.   The  breeder  can  well  ponder  over  its  panics. " — BclVs  Life. 
"  The  pedigrees  of  the  famous  arc  alone  worth  double  the  price  of  the  book." 

United  Service  Ga&ette. 


Crown  Svo.  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  5s. 

MODERN  GOTHIC 
ARCHITECTURE : 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  Comparative  Failure  of  the 
Eevival  of  the  Gothic  Style  to  Eegenerate  Art. 

By  T.  G.  JACKSOIn^  Architect ; 
Fellow  of  Wadimm  College,  Oxford. 


4to.  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  21s. 

A  DICTIONARY  AND  GLOSSARY 

OF 

THE  KORAN. 

ARABIC  AND  ENGLISH. 

With  Copious  Grammatical  References  and  Explanations  of 
the  Test. 

By  JOHN  PENRICE,  B.A. 

A  clue  of  Elucidation  to  the  intricate  Passages  of  the  Koran. 


Demy  Svo.  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  14s. 

VICTORIES  AND  DEFEATS : 

An  Attempt  to  Explain  the  Causes  which  have  led  to  them. 

AN  OFFICER'S  MANUAL. 

DEDICATED,  BY  SPECIAL,  PERMISSION,  TO  H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF 
CAMBRIDGE,  K.G. 

By  Colonel  R.  P.  ANDERSOX. 

"A  delielitful  military  classic,  and, what  is  better,  a  most  useful  one.  The  younj  officer 
should  hare  it  always  at  hand."— 6'in<cd  Service  Gazette. 


NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

2  vols. 

BRESSANT: 

A  Bomance. 

By  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE, 
Son  of  the  late  Nathaniel  llawthorne. 

»,*  The  Copyright  of  this  Book  is  secured  to  the  Author  by  his  residence  in 
England  at  the  time  o£  publication. 

II 

2  vols. 

EFFIE'S  GAME: 

HOW  SHE  LOST  AND  HOW  SHE  WON. 
Bv  CECIL  CLAYTON. 


LONDON:  HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO.,  65  CORNHILL, 
AND  12  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 
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MESSRS.  RIYINGTON'S  NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


EASY  EXERCISES  in  LATIN  PROSE.    With  Notes  by  Charles 

Bigg,  M.A.,  Principal  of  Brighton  College.    Small  8vo.  Is.  4d. ;  sewed,  9d. 

LATIN  PEOSE   EXEKCISES.     For  Junior  Forms  of  Schools. 

By  R.  Pkowde  Sjiitii,  B.A.    (This  book  can  be  used  liV'ith  or  without  the  "  Public  Schools  Latin  Primer.")    Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

lOPHON  :  an  Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Writing  Greek  Iambic 

Verses.    By  the  Writer  of  "  Nuces  "  and  "  Lucretilis."    Crown  8vo.  2s. ;  sewed,  Is.  6d. 

SELECTIONS  from  LUCIAN.    With  Notes  by  Evelyn  Abbott, 

Assistant-Master  in  Clifton  College.    Small  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

SELECT  PLAYS  of  SHAKSPEEE.     Eugby  Edition.    With  an 

Introduction  and  Notes  to  each  Play.    Small  8vo. 

AS   YOU   LIKE   IT.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Moberley,  M.A., 

Assistant-Master  in  Rugby  School,  formerly  Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.    2s. ;  paper  cover,  Is.  Gd. 

MACBETH.    Edited  by  the  Same.    2s. ;  paper  cover,  Is.  6d. 
CORIOLANUS.     Edited  by  Robert  Whitelaw,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  in 

Rugby  School,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    2s.  Cd. ;  paper  cover,  2s. 

HAMLET.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Moberley,  M.A.     2s.  6d. ; 

paper  covers,  2s. 

NEW  PARTS  OF  THE  "CATENA  CLA.SSICORUM." 

HEEODOTI  HISTOEIA.    Edited  by  H.  G.  Woods,  M.A.,  Fellow 

and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.    Crown  8vo.    Book  I.,  6s. ;  Book  II.,  5s. 

SCENES  from  GEEEK  PLAYS.    Eugby  Edition.    Abridged  and 

Adapted  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  Arthur  Sidgwick,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  in  Rugby  School,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.   Small  8vo.  each  Is.  6d. ;  paper  cover.  Is. 

ARISTOPHANES  :  The  Clouds— The  Frogs— The  Knights— Plutus. 
EURIPIDES  :  Iphigenia  in  Tauris— The  Cyclops— Ion— Electra. 

ALGEBEA.    By  J.  Hamblin  Smith,  M.A.,  of  Gonville  and  Cains 

College,  and  late  Lecturer  at  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge.    12mo.  3s. ;  without  Answers,  2s.  Gd. 

EXEECISES  on  ALGEBEA.   By  J.  Hamblin  Smith,  M.A.   Part  I. 

12mo.  2s.  Cd. 

TEIGONOMETEY.  By  J.  Hamblin  Smith,  M.A.  12mo.  4s.  6d. 
ELEMENTAEY  HYDEOSTATICS.    By  J.  Hamblin  Smith,  M.A. 

12mo.  38. 

ELEMENTS  of  GEOMETEY.     By  J.  Hamblin   Smith,  M.A. 

Part  I.,  containing  the  First  Two  Books  of  I'.iiclid,  with  ICxerciacs  and  Notes,  arranged  with  tho  Abbreviations  admitted  in  the  Cambridge 
Exuminationa.    12mo.  2h.  ;  limp  cloth.  Is.  Gd,    Books  1. — XII.,  Us.  Ud. 

ELEMENTAEY  STATICS.    By  J.  Hamblin  Smith,  M.A.  12mo. 

price  3ih 

RIVINGTONS:  LONDON,  OXFORD,  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

Printed  by  HPOTTI.SWOODK  &  CO.,  «t  No.  r,  Ncw-Htrwl  Hciiiiiro,  in  llic  ParlBli  ot  81.  Ilrldo,  In  tho  OUy  of  London;  and  rublUhcd  by  DAVIJ)  J0NB8, 
•I  the  Offlco,  No.     tiouthkiopton  blrool,  blrund,  lu  tho  farUb  ol  bt.  I'uul,  UoTont  Uuden,  In  the  Couuty  of  UiMlcttx.— Saturday,  Hay  10,  1873. 
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ITALY. 

ITALY,  like  England,  has  lately  had  a  Ministerial  crisis, 
and  the  Italian,  like  the  English  crisis,  has  ended  in  the 
same  Ministry  returning  to  office  because  no  other  Ministry 
was  prepared  to  take  its  place.  The  origin  of  the  Italian  diffi- 
culty was  not  what  would  have  seemed  at  first  sight  an  ade- 
quate one.  There  was  no  grand  debate,  no  array  of  Ministerial 
and  Opposition  forces,  no  canvassing  in  the  country  of  a  point 
of  public  interest.  Those  who  made  the  Ministry  fall  had  no  con- 
ception of  what  they  were  doing  ;  and  the  Ministry  certainly 
appears  to  have  been  to  blame  for  not  calling  attention  before- 
hand to  what  it  thought  to  be  the  importance  of  the  issue.  Still 
tlie  issue  was  of  very  considerable  importance,  and  the  &-m- 
ness  shown  by  the  Government,  and  especially  by  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  whose  department  the  vote  concerned,  is  likely 
to  have  a  very  wholesome  effvict.  The  Ministek  of  Marine 
had  recommended  that  a  sum  of  six  millions  of  francs  should 
be  expended  on  the  arsenal  of  Taranto.  As  usual,  the  pro- 
posixl  was  referred  to  a  Committee,  and  the  Committee  did 
not  think  that  the  expenditure  was  nearly  large  enough 
for  the  object  in  view,  and  advised  that  twenty-three,  in- 
stead of  six  millions,  should  be  devoted  to  the  arsenal. 
The  Bill,  as  modified  by  the  Committee,  came  before  the 
Chamber,  and  the  clauses  granting  the  sum,  as  increased 
by  the  Committee,  were  voted  without  any  formal  division 
being  taken.  Only  one  of  the  Ministry  was  in  the  House, 
DO  serious  remonstrance  was  made,  and  although  those  who 
voted  the  money  knew  they  were  voting  more  than  the 
Government  thought  it  wise  to  ask  for,  they  had  no  reason  to 
apprehend  that  any  serious  question  of  ilinisterial  policy  was 
involved.  After  the  vote  of  the  sum  had  been  taken,  and  be- 
fore the  remaining  clauses  came  under  discussion.  Signer 
Sella,  the  Finance  Minister,  rushed  into  the  House  and  stated 
that  the  ilinistry  regarded  the  course  taken  by  the  Chamber 
as  so  i'atal  a  blow  to  the  Government  that  it  must  ask  for  an 
adjournment  in  order  to  consider  its  position,  and  the  next 
day  the  Ministers  placed  their  resignation  in  the  hands  of  the 
King.  It  was  in  vain  that  some  of  those  who  had  joined  in 
defeating  the  Ministry  protested  tliat  they  had  no  wish  to 
defeat  it,  and  only  had  voted  as  they  had  done  because  they 
considered  that  the  question  before  tiicm  was  one  which  every 
Ministry  would  naturally  regard  ar,  an  open  one.  But  tlie 
Minister  of  Finance  insisted  on  resigning,  and  he  is  so  incon- 
testably  the  ablest  and  most  influential  man  in  the  Ministry 
that  his  colleagues  had  no  choice  but  to  leave  office  if  he  left 
it.  What  he  urged  was  that  Italy  above  all  things  must  as- 
sure its  financial  position,  and  that  he  had  been  working  out  a 
policy  for  years  by  which  the  finances  of  the  country  were 
gradually  being  placed  on  a  sound  footing.  It  was  fatal  to 
such  a  policy  if  the  Chamber  took  on  itself  to  spend  seven- 
teen millions  more  than  he  could  find  money  lor,  while  it 
invariably  threw  every  possible  obstacle  in  his  way  if  he  pro- 
posed new  taxes.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  right. 
The  sum  in  question  was  not  very  large.  The  expenditure 
of  the  twenty-three  millions  was  to  be  spread  over  ten  years, 
so  that  the  Committee  had  only  pledged  him  to  find  about 
8o,oooi.  sterling  a  year.  But  every  halfpenny  has  to  be 
■watched  with  the  most  zealous  vigilance  if  a  country  like 
Italy,  with  so  many  burdens  to  bear  and  so  many  obstacles  to 
overcome,  is  ever  to  see  the  day  when  the  accustomed  deficit 
will  disappear.  The  Chamber  must  support  the  Govern- 
ment in  adhering  to  the  paths  of  rigid  economy,  or  Italy  will 
never  be  solvent;  and  Sella  was,  no  doubt,  quite  right 
in  saying  that  he  could  not  regard  even  8o,ooo^.  a  year  as  a 
trifle,  and  that  to  cast  the  necessity  of  finding  it  on  him  would 
derange  all  his  plans.  It  was  quite  worth  a  Ministerial  crisis 
in  order  to  have  it  solemnly  recorded  that  the  Chamber  must 
not  interfere  in  the  direction  of  extravagance  if  it  wished  to 


uphold  the  national  credit.  Where,  according  to  English 
notions,  we  should  have  thought  the  Minister  erred,  was  not 
in  attaching  so  great  an  importance  to  the  vote,  but  in  letting 
the  vote  be  taken  in  his  absence,  and  without  any  attempt 
beforehand  to  explain  to  the  deputies  the  real  gravity  of  the 
step  they  were  taking. 

The  cause  of  the  resignation  of  the  Ministry  appeared  to 
many  observers  so  inadequate  that  they  conceived  it  to  have 
had  a  deeper  design  than  was  suffered  to  show  itself.  The 
great  Bill  of  the  Session — the  Eeligious  Corporations  Bill — 
was  on  the  eve  of  coming  on  for  discussion  ;  and  it  was  known 
that  a  large  portion,  and  probably  the  majority,  of  the  depu- 
ties was  opposed  to  it  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  deal  with 
these  corporations  in  a  sufficiently  sweeping  and  wholesale 
manner.  It  was  suspected  that  the  Ministry  went  out  of  office 
on  an  insignificant  question  of  finance  in  order  that  either 
they  might  escape  from  the  disagreeable  task  of  having  to  press 
on  a  measure  the  success  of  which  was  doubtful,  or  that,  if 
they  resumed  office,  they  might  be  able  to  bargain  that  they 
should  be  supported  in  their  Religious  Corporations  Bill.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  statesmen  to  whom  the  King  applied 
to  form  a  Ministry  replied  that  no  change  of  Ministry  was 
really  possible,  as  the  suspense  in  which  the  public  was  being 
kept  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Bill  was  creating  a  dangerous  agitation, 
and  no  other  Bill  than  that  of  the  Ministry  which  had  just 
resigned  could  be  prepared  without  great  loss  of  time. 
Siguor  Lanza,  too,  the  President  of  the  Ministry,  whose  part 
in  the  Government  of  which  he  is  the  nominal  chief  is  to 
watch  the  combinations  of  friends  and  enemies,  and  to  fill  in 
a  dignified  manner  the  post  of  a  Parliamentary  Whip,  had 
interviews,  before  he  would  resume  office,  with  many  persons 
as  to  whose  course  in  regard  to  the  Religious  Corporations 
Bill  he  was  in  doubt.  Although,  therefore,  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  Sella  protested  against  interference  with 
his  financial  policy  is  too  much  in  harmony  with  his 
character  and  antecedents  to  make  the  suspicion  admissible 
that  he  Avas  feigning  or  exaggerating  in  order  to  serve  a 
remote  purpose,  it  is  apparently  true  that  the  crisis  has  been 
very  useful  to  the  Mmistry  in  smoothing  the  way  for  the 
progress  of  their  great  measure.  The  Government  has  all 
along  set  itself  to  frame  a  Bill  with  regard  to  the  Religious 
Corporations  which,  without  departing  from  the  recognized 
doctrines  of  Italian  statesmanship,  should  yet  make  it  possi- 
ble to  avoid  an  open  breach  with  the  Pope  and  the  Papal 
party.  Their  original  proposals  were  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee which  judged  them  too  vacillating  and  timid, 
and  amended  them  so  as  to  make  them  more  vigorous  and 
decisive,  and  so  as  to  embody  in  them  incontestably  the 
three  fundamental  tenets  of  Italian  Liberals  as  regards  such 
bodies — that  the  State  shall  judge  which  of  them,  as  subserving 
no  object  of  public  utility,  shall  be  dissolved;  that  their 
buildings  sliall  be  subject  to  expropriation  for  public  pur- 
poses ;  and  that  they  shall  cease  to  hold  lands,  an  equivalent 
in  the  funds  being  given  them.  The  Government  has  sub- 
sequently adopted  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee,  and 
virtually  it  is  the  Bill  of  the  Committee  that  the  Chamber 
has  now  under  discussion.  But  the  Bill  is  avowedly  moulded 
on  the  assumption  that  the  position  of  the  Pope  in  Rome  is  to 
be  accepted  to  some  degree  as  an  exceptional  one,  so  that 
privileges  shall  be  allowed  to  religious  corporations  in  Rome 
which  would  not  be  permitted  to  exist  in  any  other  Italian 
town.  The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Visconti  Venosta, 
in  introducing  the  Bill,  stated  with  perfect  frankness  the 
views  of  the  Government  on  this  head.  Italy,  he  urged,  must 
recognize  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  Pope's  government, 
and  must  leave  him  the  necessary  machinery  of  his  rule. 
The  Government  thought  it  quite  right  to  take  the  buildings  of 
tlie  Orders  when  necessary,  and  to  rescue  Italian  land  from 
their  administration ;  but  it  could  not  refuse  to  acknowledge 
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that  the  Generals  of  these  Orders  were  the  instruments  through 
"which  a  vast  spiritual  dominion  was  worked,  and  they  thought 
that  the  Pope,  it'  he  was  not  to  be  driven  into  exile,  must  find 
in  Eome  the  means  of  carrying  on  his  government.  The 
Minister  was  also  able  to  add  an  argument  which  he  hoped 
might  catch  the  fancy  of  his  hearers.  The  heads  of  the 
clerical  party,  he  observed,  while  they  carried  on  their  spiritual 
government  from  Rome,  became  naturally  absorbed  in  the 
management  of  a  vast  variety  of  business  outside  Italy,  and  had 
not  much  leisure  for  hampering  and  thwarting  the  Italian 
Government.  But  if  it  became  impossible  for  them  to  find 
the  machinery  of  government  in  Rome,  they  would  devote 
their  energies  to  carrying  on  a  much  more  active  warfare 
against  the  new  order  of  things  in  Italy,  and  it  would  give 
them  a  great  advantage  to  start  with  if  they  could  show  that 
they  had  a  distinct  grievance,  and  had  been  violently  pre- 
vented from  doing  in  the  sphere  of  spiritual  affairs  what  the 
interests  of  the  Church  required. 

The  tactics  or  the  arguments  of  the  Ministry  have  produced 
a  considerable  impression,  and  the  prospects  of  their  Bill  are 
now  said  to  be  much  brighter  than  they  were.  They  have 
also  received  some  kind  of  help  from  two  very  different 
quarters.  The  Pope  appears  to  be  anxious  not  to  push  his 
quarrel  too  far,  and  is  more  conciliatory  than  usual  at  a  time 
when,  if  he  were  as  profuse  in  execrations  as  has  been  his 
habit,  he  might  easily  make  the  passing  of  a  Bill  impossible 
which,  bad  as  he  must  think  it,  is  a  great  deal  better  than  the 
measure  which,  if  the  present  Italian  Government  were  defeated, 
would  be  sure  to  be  substituted  for  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Chamber  has  been  alarmed  and  disgusted  by  the  violence 
of  a  foolish  mob  which  gathered  together  in  order  to  pro- 
test against  the  Bill  as  far  too  favourable  to  the  priests,'  and 
which,  after  driving  a  statesman  so  well  known  as  Mikguetti 
to  seek  refuge  in  a  barrack,  had  to  be  dispersed  by 
the  troops,  not  without  loss  of  life.  Deputies  who  have  been 
inclined  to  sympathize  with  the  popular  feeling  in  favour 
of  a  stronger  measure  will  be  inclined  to  learn  from  this  prac- 
tical lesson  that  mobs  are  not  the  best  judges  of  what  ought  to  be 
done  to  solve  the  critical  and  complicated  questions  which  the 
new  relations  of  Italy  and  the  Papacy  force  on  the  attention 
of  statesmen.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  Government 
showed  itself  both  calm  and  firm,  and  that  it  inspired  lull 
confidence  that  order  would  be  maintained.  A  similar  de- 
monstration was,  indeed,  prohibited  at  Naples  without  any 
opposition,  and  in  several  instances  the  Government  has 
recently  shown  that  it  can  uphold  the  law  as  between  the 
priests  and  their  enemies,  and  can  make  both  parties  respect  it. 
The  Bishop  of  Mantua,  for  example,  has  lately  been  sentenced 
to  be  imprisoned  and  fined  for  preaching  a  sermon  calculated,  in 
the  language  of  Italian  law,  to  bring  the  institutionsof  the  country 
into  contempt,  and  to  stir  up  the  hatred  of  one  classagainstanother. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  few  days  ago  there  was  a  pilgrimage  to 
Caravaggio,  attended  by  sixty  thousand  persons  and  headed 
by  seven  bishops,  which  was  conducted  without  the  slightest 
disturbance  of  the  peace — a  state  of  things  which  fervent 
Catholics  in  many  French  towns  may  regard  with  honest  envy. 
A  Government  which  can  both  punish  priests  and  protect 
them  is  exactly  what  the  Italians  want,  and  the  respect  it 
awakens  must  make  it  easier  for  their  Bill  to  pass.  IN  or  has 
the  good  fortune  which  seems  always  to  befriend  Italian 
Ministries  been  wanting  at  this  crisis  to  the  present  Govern- 
ment. At  a  moment  when  there  must  be  many  Italians 
who  are  not  quite  sure  whether  they  ought  to  go  so 
far  as  is  proposed  in  restricting  the  power  of  the  Church,  a 
band  of  Preuch  pilgrims  under  the  leadership  of  a  Viscount 
Damas  has  thought  fit  to  wait  on  the  Pope  and  assure  him 
that,  if  things  go  on  well,  Franco  will  soon  be  down  on  Italy, 
rescue  Rome  from  the  grasp  of  sacrilegious  men,  and  give  the 
Pope  liis  own  again.  The  Pope  was  very  guarded  in  his  reply, 
and  took  care  to  say  nothing  that  could  make  tiie  Italians 
think  he  was  looking  for  the  advent  of  these  new  Crusaders. 
But  tlie  mischief  was  done,  and  although  the  organs  of  Italian 
opinion  .said  very  truly  tliat  there  was  no  great  reason  to  fear 
lest  France  should  go  to  war  in  euch  a  cause,  yet  tiiey 
appealed  naturally  enough  to  tlic  sentiments  of  national  in- 
dependence, and  patriotism  will  make  waverers  resolve 
that  tiiey  will  not  liesilate  under  the  threats  of  foreigners  to 
help  in  iiiililiing  llio  wislies  of  Italy. 


jm.  STANSFELD  ON  BOUNDAIIIFS. 

MR.  STANSFFliD'S  Committeo  will  not  find  the  road- 
jublnient  of  local  boundarioH  un  easy  tiink.    As  Mr. 
ChObS  reminded  the  Ilouyc,  modern  diviHiona  liuve  been  made 


with  an  express  regard  to  practical  convenience.  The  shape  of 
the  country,  the  direction  and  character  of  roads  and  railways, 
and  many  other  circumstances,  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  the  ibrmation  of  a  Union,  and  the  accidental  connexion 
for  purposes  of  relief  of  parishes  situated  in  different  counties 
has  been  found,  as  might  have  been  expected,  entirely  un- 
objectionable. Mr.  Stansfeld  prudently  shrinks  from  alter- 
ing the  boundaries  of  counties  lor  political  purposes,  which 
seem  to  consist  exclusively  in  the  return  of  members  to  Par- 
liament. As  all  large  counties  have  long  since  been  sub- 
divided into  electoral  districts,  the  unity  which  Mr.  Stansfeld- 
proposes  to  retain  will  be  entirely  imaginary  or  nominaL 
The  administrative  county  will  be  merely  an  aggregation  of 
parishes  or  Unions,  without  a  recognized  name,  and  without 
traditional  associations.  The  substitution  of  departments  for 
the  old  French  provinces  was  a  part  of  the  revolutionary 
policy  of  breaking  off  all  connexion  with  the  past.  As  the 
year  was  to  date  from  the  establishment  of  the  Republic, 
and  as  weights  and  measures  were  remodelled  under 
new  and  barbarous  names,  it  was  perfectly  consistent  to- 
transform  Normandy  and  Gascony  into  a  certain  num- 
ber of  administrative  districts.  No  change  could  be 
more  disagreeable  to  English  feeling  than  the  abolition  of  the 
existing  division  of  the  kingdom  into  counties ;  but  the  ex- 
periment must  be  tried  if  the  scheme  of  Local  Government 
which  Mr.  Stansfeld  apparently  intends  to  frame  is  adopted 
by  Parliament.  Mr.  Goschen's  Bill  of  1871  provided  local 
governing  bodies  to  be  constituted  on  an  ascending  scale  by  a 
double  or  threefold  system  of  election  from  parishes  to 
counties.  If  the  project  is  revived,  it  will  evidently  be  indis- 
pensable to  include  the  constituent  parts  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  county  or  department.  Mr.  Stansfeld  proposes  to 
make  a  single  rate,  to  be  afterwards  distributed  according  to 
certain  rules  between  the  larger  and  smaller  administrative 
districts.  There  may  be  much  advantage  in  a  uniform 
valuation  for  all  purposes  of  local  and  general  taxation  ;  and 
if  England  were  a  new  country  ready  to  be  cut  into  squares 
like  the  more  modern  States  of  the  American  Union,  it  would 
be  unwise  to  invent  anomalies,  or  to  allow  one  boundary  to 
overlap  another  ;  but  as  long  as  the  counties  have  any  practical 
existence,  an  artificial  symmetry  can  only  be  obtained  by 
arbitrary  disregard  of  practical  expediency. 

The  withdrawal  from  the  Justices  assembled  in  Quarter 
Sessions  of  their  financial  functions  has  long  been  foreseen. 
They  are  more  liberal,  better  informed,  and  altogether  more 
competent  to  tiieir  duties  than  their  probable  successors,  but 
they  have  the  merit  or  the  misfortune  of  not  having  been  elected. 
As  the  principal  inhabitants  of  counties,  the  magistrates  on 
the  whole  virtually  represent  property  and  intelligence ;  and 
experience  shows  that  in  questions  of  expenditure  they 
incline  rather  to  parsimony  than  to  extravagance ;  but  county 
financial  Boards  may  probably  be  more  popular,  and  all 
parties  have  at  different  times  countenanced  a  change  which 
perhaps  none  of  them  heartily  ajjprove.  The  County  Board 
of  the  future  must  represent  all  the  parishes  and  Unions 
within  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction;  and  consequently  new 
counties  must  be  created  for  the  purpose.  The  opposite 
process  of  cutting  up  Unions  which  extend  into  more 
than  one  county  would  in  many  cases  cause  grave  incon- 
venience. It  IS  for  the  most  part  indispensable  that 
the  elected  Guardians  should  frequent  the  same  market 
town,  so  that  they  may  combine  the  discharge  of  their  official 
duties  with  the  transaction  of  their  private  business.  In 
a  few  instances  the  boundaries  of  Unions  may  require 
re-arrangement ;  but  wherever  an  alteration  is  necessary,  it  is 
not  likely  to  promote  the  coincidence  of  boundaries  which 
Mr.  Stansfeld  thinks  desirable.  It  may  on  the  whole  be 
assumed  that  the  Committee  will  approve  the  proposiil  to 
form  new  administrative  counties ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  House  of  Commons  will  sanction  the  inno- 
vation. Every  county  is  proud  of  itself  and  of  its  history ; 
and  its  inhabitants  will  feel  that  it  has  no  longer  a 
reason  for  existence  when  it  has  nothing  to  do  but  to 
return  one  or  more  sets  of  members  to  Parliament.  The 
(iiiardians  of  Unions  will  in  all  probabiHty  form  the  con- 
stituency which  is  to  elect  the  County  Board ;  nor  is  it 
easy  to  devise  a  better  j)rovincial  constitution  if  the  local 
governniunt  is  to  iiave  a  repruseniative  ciiaructer.  The  cliango 
IS  not  absolutely  necessary  as  a  condition  of  uniformity  of 
ta.xatioii.  Tiic  count,y  rate  is  at  present  levied  with  the  jwor 
rale,  and  wiiere  a  Union  extends  into  more  than  one  county, 
no  dilliculty  is  found  in  approjirialing  to  their  proper  destina- 
tion the  coniributions  of  llie  various  parishes.  In  general  it 
may  bo  miid  that  tiio  readjustment  of  boundaries  is  required, 
not  lor  the  correction  of  practical  abuses,  but  as  a  stop  to  the 
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establishment  of  a  new  system  of  local  government.  If  Par- 
liament should  eventually  determine  on  maintaining  the  actual 
limits  of  counties,  Mr.  Stansfeld  or  his  successor  will  be  com- 
pelled to  devise  some  different  scheme  of  locul  adminis- 
tration. 

If  all  other  difEculties  are  overcome,  the  Committee,  what- 
ever ability  and  industry  it  may  exhibit,  must  necessarily 
delegate  to  others  the  most  important  part  of  its  work.  It  is 
only  by  local  inquiry  that  the  most  convenient  boundaries  can 
be  even  approximately  determined.  Administrative  districts 
marked  out  on  an  ordnance  map  would  be  probably  more 
anomalous  than  the  historical  counties  which  they  are  to 
supersede.  Ambitious  nations  have  sometimes  selected  moun- 
tains, and  sometimes  rivers,  as  natural  boundaries,  according 
to  their  own  interests,  and  they  have  the  excuse  that  both  one 
barrier  and  the  other  may,  according  to  circumstances,  really 
form  a  practical  line  of  separation.  In  a  low  country 
a  large  river  crossed  by  bridges  only  at  infrequent  intervals 
sometimes  divides  the  inhabitants  of  either  bank  from  one 
another  for  all  ordinary  purposes  of  society  and  business, 
although  they  may  by  accident  be  politically  united  in  the 
same  country.  In  hill  countries,  on  the  other  hand,  although 
streams  may  be  difficult  of  passage,  each  river  basin  holds  a 
single  community,  while  valleys  at  nioderate  distances  from 
one  another  have  no  connexion  by  practicable  roads. 
Some  counties  are  for  many  miles  divided  by  rivers, 
while  for  all  kinds  of  traffic  the  dwellers  on  both 
sides  use  the  same  common  road.  In  modern  times  rail- 
ways have  in  numerous  cases  surmounted  natural  obstacles 
of  mountain  and  river,  bringing  together  communities  which 
had  been  distant  from  time  immemorial.  It  is  probably  rather 
with  a  view  to  the  avoidance  of  opposition  than  from  sanguine 
belief  in  the  competence  of  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  that 
the  Government  has  delegated  to  others  a  task  which  it  could 
have  itself  performed  more  efficiently.  The  reports  of  Commis- 
sioners instructed  to  collect  information  on  the  spot  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  foundation  of  any  scheme  for  the  readjustment 
of  boundaries.  When  Parliament  had  determined  on  adopting 
the  principle  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Bill,  Commis- 
sioners were  sent  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  every  borough  to  the 
best  of  their  judgment.  The  same  course  will  inevitabljf  be 
adopted  in  the  demarcation  of  new  counties,  when  Parliament 
has  authorized  the  change.  Mr.  Stansfeld  scaicely  seems  to 
appreciate  the  difficulty  of  creating  new  counties  overlapping 
the  boundaries  of  the  old.  He  had,  it  is  true,  only  a  choice 
of  embarrassments,  for  the  House  of  Commons  would  almost 
certainly  have  rejected  a  proposal  for  the  abolition  of  the 
ancient  division  into  counties;  but  the  same  end  will  be 
gradually  attained  if  new  administrative  districts  of  similar 
magnitude  are  created.  If  local  government  is  to  be 
uniform,  the  commission  of  the  peace  must  be  issued  with 
respect  to  the  new  districts  rather  than  to  the  existing 
counties ;  yet  it  will  be  awkward  to  create  lord-lieutenants 
of  nameless  aggregations  of  parislies. 


MR.  O'KEEFFE  AND  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

BY  a  very  small  majority  the  House  of  Commons  has 
decided  to  allow  the  discussion  on  the  treatment  of  Mr. 
O'Kkeffe  by  the  National  Board  to  be  postponed  until  the 
members  of  the  Board  whose  conduct  lias  been  impugned 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  defending  themselves  before  a  Select 
Committee,  Mr.  Bouverie,  towards  the  end  of  last  Session, 
when  the  vote  for  National  Education  in  Ireland  was  proposed, 
took  the  opportunity  of  moving  what  amounted  to  a  direct 
vote  of  censure  on  the  Commissioners,  and  he  only  withdrew 
it  because  Mr.  Gladsto.ne,  who  gave  him  plainly  to  under- 
stand that  he  also  thought  the  Commissioners  to  blame 
appealed  to  him  not  to  prejudge  the  matter  before  the  Com- 
missioners had  had  time  to  reconsider  their  course  of  action. 
The  Commissioners  took  time  to  reconsider  it,  and  resolved 
to  persevere.  They  had  dismissed  Mr.  O'Keeffe  from  the 
managership  of  the  Callan  schools,  and,  as  they  held  that 
they  had  rightly  dismissed  him,  they  declined  to  rescind 
their  vote.  Mr.  Bouverie  accordingly  gave  notice  early 
this  Session  that  he  would  again  bring  forward  his 
vot^  of  censure  on  the  Commissioners ;  but  he  was  induced  to 
adjourn  it  until  the  documents  bearing  on  the  question  had  been 
printed  and  placed  in  possession  of  members.  These  documents 
have  now  been  printed,  and  Mr.  Bouverie's  motion  was  coming 
on  for  discussion  next  Tuesday,  when  suddenly  the  Government 
interposed,  and  on  Thursday  niglit  asked  that,  in  accordance 
with  a  request  of  those  Commissioners  vvliose  votes  had  deter- 
mined the  action  of  the  Board,  a  Select  Committee  mi-rht  be 


appointed  to  hear  what  these  Commissioners  had  got  to  say. 

The  Government  supported  the  appeal  of  the  Comniissionera 
on  the  ground  that  men  ought  not  to  be  condemned  unheard. 
It  was  precisely,  as  Mr.  Cai:uwell  pointed  out,  for  not  hearing 
Mr.  O'Keeffe  before  they  condemned  him  that  it  was  j>roposed 
to  censure  the  Commissioners,  and  it  would  be  highly  incon- 
sistent if  the  House  subjected  them  to  the  very  treatment  which 
the  House  is  asked  to  censure  them  for  having  ajiplicd  to  Mr.' 
O'Keeffe.  When  a  Government  proposes  tliat  men  shall  be 
heard  before  being  condemned,  very  strong  influences  make 
the  House  ready  to  concur.  To  refuse  is  at  once  to  defeat  the' 
Government  and  to  incur  the  reproach  of  acting  unjustly. 
The  House  accordingly  assented  to  the  proposal  of  Lord 
Hartington  on  Thursday  night,  but  it  did  so  very  reluctantly. 
Nor  is  this  reluctance  at  all  inexplicable.  It  is  very  easy  to 
see  how  the  course  pursued  by  the  Commissioners  threatens 
to  rob  the  House  of  its  power  of  pronouncing  its  opinion  on 
any  point  of  public  interest  where  the  conduct  and  character 
of  individuals  are  concerned.  If  the  facts  are  obscure  or  con- 
tested, it  may  be  necessary  that  a  Select  Committee  should 
investigate  them ;  but  here  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  about  the 
facts.  The  Board  has  been  for  a  whole  year  engaged  on  the 
case,  and  everything  bearing  on  it  has  been  elicited  and  put 
into  print,  and  any  member  who  chooses  may  read  all  that 
there  is  to  be  said  about  it.  What  the  Commissioners  say 
they  fear  is  lest  their  motives  should  be  misunderstood. 
Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  general  reasoning  on  which 
they  proceeded,  and  the  only  question  is  whether  it  was  right 
or  wrong.  What  they  now  ask  is  that  the  hands  of  the  House 
shall  be  tied  until  thirteen  Irish  gentlemen  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining  their  motives  to  a  Select  Committee. 
The  concession  of  their  request  may  easily,  unless  care  be 
taken,  establish  a  very  dangerous  precedent.  Persons  whose 
conduct  is  to  be  impugned  in  the  House  of  Commons  can 
wait  until  a  day  or  two  before  what  they  have  reason  to 
fear  will  be  an  adverse  vote  is  taken,  and  then  claim  to  have 
the  case  stand  over  until  they  have  explained  to  five  members 
in  a  committee-room,  not  what  they  have  done,  but  why  they 
think  what  they  have  done  is  right.  As  it  happens,  the  Com- 
missioners have  explained  all  their  motives  over  and  over 
again,  in  every  possible  sort  of  way.  More  especially  Chief 
Baron  Pigott  has  recently  issued  a  pamphlet  explaining  and 
enforcing  the  views  of  the  Commissioners  attacked  in  a 
perfectly  exhaustive  manner.  If  the  Commissioners  wish  to 
explain  their  motives  to  the  Select  Committee,  they  cannot  do 
better  than  each  read  the  Chief  Bauon's  pamphlet  to  their 
afllicted  hearers.  It  certainly  seems  a  manoeuvre  of  which  the 
House  may  be  reasonably  apprehensive,  that  men  on  whom 
a  vote  of  censure  stands  for  immediate  discussion  should 
manage  to  avert  the  blow  until  the  substance  of  a  pamphlet, 
which  any  one  might  get  through  in  half  an  hour,  has  been 
gone  through  thirteen  times  in  a  room  upstairs. 

The  Commissioners  seem  to  be  afraid  of  having  the  judg- 
ment of  the  House  pronounced  on  their  conduct,  and  it  is 
natural  therelbre  to  suspect  that  their  case  is  weaker  than 
they  would  willingly  allow.  The  Government,  too,  is  certainly 
not  very  strongly  prepossessed  in  their  favour.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone last  Session  had  not  a  word  to  say  in  their  defence,  and 
on  Thursday  he  gave  no  reason  to  suppose  that  his  opinion 
was  changed ;  while  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Cardwell,  the 
only  Ministers  who  took  part  in  tlie  debate,  carefully  abstained 
from  any  expression  which  could  be  taken  as  signifying  that 
in  their  opinion  the  Commissioners  had  acted  rightly.  But 
the  Commissioners  seem  really  to  have  a  very  fair  case.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  no  pretence  whatever  for  saying 
that  the  question  was  one  between  subserviency  to  Ultra- 
montaiiisui  and  Protestant  or  Catholic  independence.  The  final 
action  of  the  Board  was  determined  by  a  majority  of 
eleven  against  seven.  Of  the  eleven  who  constituted  the 
majority,  five  were  Protestants,  and  among  the  Catholics 
was  the  Chief  Baron,  who  has  always  been  one  of  the 
staunchest  supporters  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  in  ojjposition  to 
the  hierarchy  of  his  Church.  The  only  real  point  in  issue  is 
whether,  when  the  Board  received  a  certificate  Irom  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Ossory  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  O'Keeffe 
was  suspended,  they  were  right  in  treating  this  certificate  as 
conclusive,  and  in  refusing  to  recognize  Mr.  O'Keeffe  as 
parish  priest  of  Callan  until  the  suspension  was  removed. 
It  is  said  that  they  ought  to  have  deferred  action  until  they 
had  heard  what  Mr.  O'Keeffe  had  to  say  on  the  matter,  and 
that  they  should  have  imitated  the  course  taken  by  the  Poor 
Law  Board,  which  removed  Mr.  O'Keeffe  from  the  chap- 
laincy of  the  workhouse  in  consequence  of  his  su'spension,  but 
did  not  do  so  until  they  had  connnunicated  with  him.  The  Poor 
Law  Board,  however,  did  not  do  anything  more  than  allow 
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Mr.  O'Keeffe  an  opportunity  of  showing,  if  he  could,  that  the 
certificate  of  his  Bishop  was  not  a  genuine  document.  They 
entirely  declined  to  allow  him  to  go  into  any  further  question, 
and  removed  him  from  his  chaplaincy  long  before  the 
National  Board  removed  him  from  his  managership.  But  the 
National  Board  did  really  as  much  for  Mr.  O'Keeffe  as  the 
Poor  Law  Board  did  ;  for  they  informed  him  that  he  was  re- 
moved from  the  managership  because  a  certificate  of  his 
suspension  had  been  received  from  his  Bishop,  and  if  this 
certificate  had  not  been  really  given  by  the  Bishop,  Mr. 
O'liEEEFE  would  at  once  have  said  so.  What  those  who 
complain  of  the  action  of  the  Board  mean  by  saying  that  Mr. 
O'Keeffe  ought  to  have  been  heard  before  he  was  condemned 
is,  that  he  ought  to  have  been  allowed  an  opportunity 
of  showing  that  he  had  not  been  properly  suspended.  To 
this  the  Board  reply  that  it  has  been  their  invariable  practice, 
established  repeatedly  by  precedents,  to  accept  the  certificate  of 
the  ecclesiastical  superior  of  the  manager  as  final,  and  they 
have  acted  on  this  principle  in  dealing  with  Presbyterians  as 
well  as  with  Catholics.  If  they  did  not  do  so,  they  would 
have,  it  is  said,  to  try  the  propriety  of  the  course  taken  on 
each  occasion  by  the  heads  of  each  religious  body.  They 
would  have  to  pronounce  judgment  on  cardinals  and  bishops, 
and  elders,  and  assemblies,  and,  to  say  nothing  of  their  having 
no  adequate  machinery  for  such  a  task,  they  could  not  carry 
on  the  system  of  mixed  education  at  all  if  they  thus  made 
themselves  the  arbiters  of  strife  between  different  members  of 
a  community.  It  is  true  that  a  priest  or  a  Presbyterian 
minister  may  have  been  unjustly  suspended  according  to  the 
rules  of  his  own  religious  body,  or  that  those  rules  may  be,  in  the 
eyes  of  outsiders,  unfair  and  oppressive.  But  the  Board  have, 
as  they  urge,  no  mission  to  inquire  into  this  injustice,  and 
have  only  to  think  how  they  can  carry  on  their  practical 
work ;  and  for  this  practical  work  an  adherence  to  the  rule 
that  the  certificate  of  the  proper  ecclesiastical  superior  that  a 
priest  or  clergyman  or  minister  has  been  suspended  must  be 
taken  as  conclusive  proof,  and  the  Board  can  no  longer  deal 
with  the  suspended  person  on  the  footing  which  he  occupied 
before  the  fact  of  his  suspension  was  notified  to  them. 

If  the  Board  had  on  this  occasion  departed  from  their  rule, 
and  examined  into  the  facts,  they  would,  it  is  said,  have  dis- 
covered two  things  which  ought  to  have  prevented  them  from 
seeing  in  Mr.  O'Keeffe's  suspension  a  reason  for  summarily 
removing  him  from  the  managership.  In  the  first  place, 
they  would  have  found  out  that  he  was  suspended  because 
he  had  brought  an  action  in  a  court  of  law  against  a 
brother  priest,  which  is  contrary  to  the  regulations  of 
the  Papacy,  and  that  he  was  going  to  litigate  in  every 
possible  form  permitted  by  the  law  in  order  to  get  an 
opinion  from  lay  judges  that  this  was  not  a  proper  ground  for 
suspending  him.  In  the  next  place,  they  would  have  dis- 
covered that  he  had  not  been  suspended  by  the  proper 
authority — his  own  Bishop — but  by  Cardinal  Cullen,  who,  as 
an  archbishop,  has  only  appellate,  not  primary  jurisdiction, 
and  who  obtained  special  authority  from  Kome  to  deal  with 
the  case  by  virtue  of  a  rescript  the  authority  of  which  is,  it 
is  said,  void  in  Ireland  under  a  statute  of  Elizabeth.  If  they 
had  discovered  these  points,  what,  unless  they  still  persisted 
in  removing  Mr.  O'Keeffe,  could  they  have  done '/  They 
could  have  taken  one  of  two  courses.  They  could  have  them- 
selves pronounced  judgment  on  one  or  both  of  the  very  difficult 
legal  questions  suggested  by  the  facts  elicited — tiie  ques- 
tion whether  an  agreement  not  to  sue  in  a  court  of  law 
is  legally  binding  on  a  priest,  and  the  question  whellier  the 
statute  of  Elizabeth  is  still  in  force,  and,  if  so,  whether  its 
operation  affected  the  validity  of  the  suspension.  It  is  this 
course  that  Dr.  Ball,  when  speaking  on  Tliursday,  blamed 
the  Board  for  not  taking.  lie  said  that  the  lioanl  should 
liave  allowed  Mr.  O'Keeffe  to  show  that,  tliough  his  Bisiiop 
certified  that  he  Iiad  been  suspended,  yet  ho  had  not  been 
suspended  by  his  Bishop,  but  by  a  peison  who  liad  no  autiio- 
rity  to  suspend  him  except  by  virtue  of  a  Papal  rescript ;  and 
that  tlie  Board  on  hearing  this  should  have  jjerceived  that  the 
U80  of  such  a  rescript  touciied  the  iloyal  supremacy,  and  have 
allowed  it  no  force,  and  reinstated  Mr.  O'Keeffe  in  his 
inanagersliip.  The  duty  of  the  Board  was,  accordingly, 
to  decide  a  diHicuit  legal  (picstion  without  argument,  and 
to  decide  it  in  the  sense  which  Dr.  Ball  thinks  tlio 
right  one.  Or,  secondly,  the  Board  migiit  have  refused 
to  make  any  legal  decision  itself,  but  might  havo  taken 
cognisance  of  the  intention  of  Mr.  O'Keeffe  to  raise 
tlieso  point8  belbro  the  proper  legal  tril)unal3,  and  might 
liave  c<jntinue<l  him  in  his  iiiunagership  until  the  courts  ol' 
law  had  pronounced  against  iiini.  ll  so,  the  rule  of  the 
lioard  ought  to   be  that,   if  lluy  receive   u   certificate  of 


suspension,  and  the  person  suspended  informs  them  that  he 
intends  to  test  in  a  court  of  law  whether  he  has  been 
properly  suspended,  they  ought  to  treat  him  as  not  suspended, 
and  to  continue  him  as  a  duly  qualified  manager  of  schools 
until  the  House  of  Lords  has  pronounced  him  in  the  wrong, 
or  until  he  has  been  brought  to  confess  that  he  cannot  afford 
to  take  his  case  to  the  House  of  Lords.  This  is  to  state  the 
theory  in  an  extreme  shape,  but  it  is  useful  sometimes  to  see 
what  theories  come  to  if  they  ai'c  pushed  as  far  as  they  will 
go.  Let  us,  however,  admit  that  there  is  much  to  be  said 
both  for  the  Board  adopting  such  a  rule  and  against  it. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  is  something,  to  say  the  least,  uncom- 
fortable in  allowing  a  Board  administering  Parliamentary 
funds  to  prejudge  the  issue  against  a  man  who  is 
combating  what  may  be  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  and  to 
cut  off  his  money  until  the  law  has  pronounced  for  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  great  practical  difficulty  of 
carrying  on  mixed  education  if  a  Board  treats  as  not  suspended 
a  person  whom  the  heads  of  his  religious  community  treat  as 
suspended,  and  if  they  let  this  state  of  things  go  on  as  long 
as  this  person  can  find  funds  for  litigation.  Justice  may  be 
on  the  one  side  and  expediency  on  the  other  ;  but  even  if 
the  House  of  Commons,  Avhich,  as  it  has  to  grant  the  money, 
may  decide  how  it  shall  be  spent,  should  decide  that  the 
Board  ought  to  be  governed  by  a  new  rule,  there  seems  no 
occasion  lor  censuring  the  Board  for  having  in  this  case  ad- 
hered to  a  different  rule.  The  rule  to  which  they  adhered 
was  one  of  long  standing,  it  had  hitherto  been  applied  to 
Catholics  and  Protestants  alike  without  complaint,  and  the 
Board  honestly  believed  that  it  was  a  wise  rule  in  itself  and 
perfectly  defensible,  if  due  regard  was  had  to  the  circumstances 
mider  which  national  education  is  carried  on  in  Ireland. 


RUSSIAN  POLICY  IN  ASIA. 

THE  authorized  commentary  on  a  recent  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  which  has  been  published  in  the 
Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  papers  amounts  to  an  official  re- 
pudiation of  the  understandmg  which  was  established  three 
months  ago  between  the  English  and  liussian  Governments. 
There  was  from  the  first  reason  to  fear  that  the  parties  to  the 
negotiation  might  hereafter  attach  different  meanings  to  the 
terms  of  the  agreement.  Lord  Clahendon's  original  project 
of  a  neutral  zone  had  been  abandoned  in  the  course  of  tlie  dis- 
cussion ;  and  it  was  finally  settled  that  Russia  should  not  in- 
terfere by  influence  or  by  force  in  the  affairs  o£  Afghanistan. 
A  difficulty  which  had  arisen  in  determining  the  frontiers  of 
Afghanistan  was  removed  by  Prince  Goutchakoff's  courteous 
admission  that  the  English  Government  had  greater  facilities 
than  his  own  for  acquiring  accurate  information  on  the  geo- 
graphy and  politics  of  the  remote  frontier  districts ;  and  he 
added  that  the  Governor-General  of  Turkestan  had  abstained 
from  sending  officers  of  his  own  to  ascertain  the  facts,  because 
he  wished  neither  to  excite  imfounded  expectations  among 
the  natives  nor  to  cause  uneasiness  to  the  Indian  authorities. 
At  the  close  of  his  despatch  the  Russian  Cuanxellor  expressed 
a  confidence  that  the  paramount  influence  of  England  over 
Afghanistan  would  be  used  to  prevent  the  Ameer  from  com- 
mitting any  encroachments  on  his  neigiibours.  Lord  Gran- 
ville may  possibly  have  had  good  reasons  for  allowing  the 
correspondence  to  close  without  any  reply  to  Prince  Gortciia- 
KOFf's  suggestion ;  but  he  cannot  have  failed  to  understand 
that  the  pith  of  the  communication  lay  in  the  postscript,  which 
involved  two  pregnant  assumptions.  Future  Russian  Ministers 
would  be  entitled  to  refer  to  the  unanswered  despatch  aa  a 
pi'oof  both  that  England  was  responsible  for  the  proceedings 
of  the  Afghan  Government,  and  that  the  right  of  Russia  to 
annex  any  territory  beyond  the  stipulated  limits  was  tacitly 
recognized.  If  the  present  Ameer  or  his  successor  had  made 
an  expedition  beyond  the  frontier  of  Badakshan,  the  Russian 
Government  would  have  prcl'erred  remonstrances  in  London  ; 
and,  in  deliuilt  of  satisfaction,  it  would  have  claimed  the  right 
to  disregard  the  agreement  of  1873,  and  to  follow  the  Alghans, 
if  it  were  deemed  expedient,  into  tlieir  own  territory.  On  the 
other  hand,  any  English  protest  against  annexations  in 
Central  Asia  would  have  been  answered  by  a  rcfcronco  to 
the  terms  of  Prince  Goutchakoff's  despatch.  Although  it 
is  scarcely  probable  that  the  further  progress  of  Russian  arms 
will  depend  on  written  unilertakings,  it  is  impo.ssiljlo  to  deny 
that  tlio  recent  correspondence  justifies  the  n.'putation  of 
Jiussian  statesmen  for  diplomatic  adroitness.  The  neutrality 
of  Lord  Clarendon's  zone  was  gradually  clianged  into  an 
linglisli  protectorate  whicii  impliett  a.  correspoiiduig  liability 
lor  the  acts  of  a  really  inde])endent  potentate. 
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In  answer  to  criticisms  on  the  correspondence,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone explained  to  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  supposed 
guarantee  of  the  good  conduct  of  the  Ameer  was  entirely 
imaginary.  Lord  Granville's  language  was  perfectly  consis- 
tent with  the  authorized  version  of  his  meaning ;  but  it  was 
difficult  to  imderstand  what  consideration  had,  according  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  explanation,  been  given  to  Russia  for  any 
concession  which  might  be  thought  to  have  been  obtained. 
Foreign  statesmen  professed,  and  probably  felt,  a  not  wholly 
complimentary  surprise  when  the  present  Lord  Derby  ex- 
plained away  the  Luxemburg  guarantee  into  an  obligation 
which  could  in  no  conceivable  event  become  binding.  A 
similar  effect  seems  to  have  been  produced  by  Mr.  Gladstone's 
impetuous  burst  of  caution ;  or,  more  probably,  the  liussian 
Government  gladly  found  an  excuse  for  breaking  a  compact 
which  had  already  caused  dissatisfaction  to  a  powerful  party 
in  the  country.  From  the  time  of  the  mission  of  Count 
ScHOUVALOFF,  journals  which  are  supposed  to  express  the 
opinions  of  some  of  the  Ministers  had  repeatedly  announced 
that  the  Emperor  had  merely  communicated  to  the  English 
Government  his  present  intentions,  without  binding  himself 
by  any  engagement  to  a  foreign  Power.  The  distinct  promise 
that  Khiva  should  be  evacuated  as  soon  as  the  object  of  the 
expedition  was  accomplished  was  especially  unpalatable  to 
the  advocates  of  the  extension  of  the  Empire ;  nor  could  it 
be  denied  that  circumstances  might  perhaps  render  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promise  either  impossible  or  highly  inexpedient. 
It  mattered  little  for  the  present  whether  the  results  of  the 
negotiations  had  hampered  the  policy  of  Russia  on  the  frontier 
of  Afighanistan,  but  the  more  warlike  party  has  obtained  a 
victory  in  the  rupture  or  disavowal  of  an  engagement 
wiich  must  stand  or  fall  as  a  whole.  On  the  pretext 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  disclaimed  on  behalf  of  his  Go- 
vernment all  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  the  Ameer 
of  Cabcl,  the  organ  of  the  Russian  Foreign  Office 
annotmces  that  the  whole  arrangement  has  become  void ; 
and  consequently  the  Russian  Government  will  hence- 
forth claim  for  itself  entire  freedom  of  action  in  dealing  with 
Khiva  when  the  impending  conquest  is  completed.  The 
official  writer  affects  entire  satisfaction  with  the  interpretation 
which  has,  according  to  his  contention,  been  placed  by  the 
English  Minister  on  the  agreement  or  imderstanding.  If  the 
settlement  effected  by  Lord  Granville  and  Count  Schouvaloff 
had  any  value,  it  was  perhaps  indiscreet  to  sacrifice  by  an 
unnecessarily  hasty  repudiation  of  responsibility  any  advan- 
tage wliich  had  been  obtained ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  has  yet  to 
learn  that  excessive  timidity  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  rash- 
ness. When  questions  are  asked  about  the  purport  of  a 
despatch  or  correspondence,  judicious  Ministers  follow  the 
example  of  lawyers  by  referring  curious  inquirers  to  the  docu- 
ment itself.  No  bad  consequences  could  have  resulted  from 
an  evasion  of  the  demand  lor  explanation  of  an  agreement 
which  might  easily  have  been  described  as  perfectly  free  from 
ambigviity. 

The  best  coTirse  which  can  be  adopted  is  to  accept  in 
earnest  the  polite  irony  of  the  Russian  official  writer.  There  is 
little  advantage  in  attempting  to  determine  by  previous  agree- 
ments a  policy  which  will  inevitably  be  regulated  by  motives 
of  interest  or  ambition.  If  Ra-ssia  at  any  time  desires  to 
enter  Afghanistan  at  the  risk  of  provoking  a  collision  with 
England,  the  experiment  will  be  tried  whether  the  Schouva- 
loff engagement  is  regarded  as  valid  or  as  void.  A  menacing 
movement  in  the  direction  of  Herat  or  of  Cabul  would  be  a 
sufficient  cause  of  war,  although  no  obligation  to  abstain  from 
aggression  had  been  previously  incurred.  The  correspond- 
ence, even  if  it  were  held  to  constitute  a  binding  contract, 
provided  no  sufficient  security  against  the  dangers  which  are 
held  on  competent  authority  to  be  most  formidable.  While  Lord 
Granville  only  asked  for  an  understanding  that  Khiva  should 
not  be  permanently  annexed,  andthat  the  frontier  of  Afghanistan 
shouldnot  be  crossed,  Indian  civiliansand  military  officers  agree 
that  the  course  of  a  possible  invasion  would  be  through  Persia, 
and  not  by  way  of  the  Afghan  passes.  Mr.  Eastwick 
censured  the  conduct  of  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the 
Court  of  Teheran  more  severely  than  the  alleged  laxity  of  the 
Government  in  not  interfering  with  the  Russian  conquests  in 
Central  Asia.  Russian  journalists  have  some  excuse  for  their 
•omplaint  that  the  tone  of  the  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  suspicious  and  imfriendly.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  sanguine  theories  of  Mr.  Grant  Duff  and  Sir 
C.  Wingfield  should  be  accepted  as  a  set-off  against  the 
■warnings  of  Mr.  Eastwick.  There  is,  in  truth,  a  certain  in- 
eonvfenience  in  the  public  discussion  of  international  relations. 
The  popular  clamour  against  secret  diplomacy  might  be  not 
leas  profitably  directed  against  Parliamentary  debates  on 


delicate  questions  of  policy.  In  the  happy  phrase  first  used 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  though  it  has  been  erroneously  attributed 
to  other  sUit(;smen,  English  politicians  live  in  a  glass  house 
where  all  their  operations  are  visible  to  the  world.  The  un- 
pleasant impression  which  is  frequently  produced  by  American 
candour  renders  intelligible  the  annoyance  which  is  created 
in  foreign  countries  by  the  plain  speaking  of  English  members 
of  Parliament.  In  the  present  instance  the  eflect  of  the  late 
debate  may  be  useful,  although  Mr.  Eastwick  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone have  between  them  succeeded  in  rendering  Lord 
Granville's  well-intended  labours  altogether  abortive. 

It  is  desirable  that  an  ambitious  Power  should  receive 
ample  notice  of  the  contingent  resistance  which  may 
be  provoked  by  aggression.  It  has  been  with  per- 
fect truth  a  hundred  times  repeated  that  the  Crimean 
War  was  rendered  possible  by  the  deferential  reticence 
of  Lord  Aberdeen's  Government.  The  Russians  are  not 
likely  to  be  deterred  by  direct  menace  from  the  pro- 
secution of  their  designs;  but  it  is  no  discredit  to  the  proudest 
Government  to  abstain  from  tempting  a  definite  and  m- 
necessary  risk.  If  a  rupture  can  be  postponed  for  a  few 
years,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  may  be  altogether  averted. 
The  absurd  commercial  theories  which  largely  affect  the 
policy  of  Russia  are  not  destined  to  enjoy  a  long  exist- 
ence ;  and  when  it  is  found  as  easy  to  trade  with  neigh- 
bours as  with  subjects,  it  may  be  hoped  that  Emperors  and 
Ministers  will  not  make  war  for  the  childish  pleasure  of 
altering  the  colour  of  provinces  and  boundary  lines  on  the 
map.  The  expansion  of  the  Indian  Empire  has  for  several 
years  been  suspended ;  and  probably  it  is  finally  closed. 
Russia,  in  turn,  may  hereafter  learn  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
undisputed  possession  of  a  large  fraction  of  the  whole  sm-face 
of  the  earth. 


M.  THIERS  AND  THE  RIGHT. 

THE  French  Assembly  will  meet  on  Monday  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  seemingly  general  impression  that  the  majority 
are  about  to  make  a  decisive  effort  to  get  the  control  of  public 
affairs  into  their  own  hands.  Impressions  of  this  kind  are  not 
always  justified  by  the  result.  The  framers  of  Reports  and 
the  framers  of  Resolutions  are  not  necessarily  the  same  persons, 
and  the  intentions  attributed  to  the  Right  may  only  be  wliat 
a  few  ingenious  and  uninformed  members  of  the  party  think 
ought  to  be  their  intentions.  Still  there  is  a  greater  stir 
among  the  extreme  Conservatives  than  has  yet  been  seen,  and 
the  situation  from  their  point  of  view  is  certainly  serious 
enough  to  cause  them  real  alarm.  An  interval  of  four  months 
is  all  that  separates  them  from  the  departure  of  the  German 
army,  and  upon  the  departure  of  the  German  army  the 
Assembly  will  be  compelled  either  to  confess  that  its  trust  has 
been  fully  performed,  or  to  charge  itself  with  new  trusts,  tha 
assumption  of  which  may  postpone  dissolution  for  another 
year.  The  Right  have  probably  made  up  their  minds 
that  anything  would  be  better  than  the  first  of  these 
alternatives.  The  elections  of  the  27th  of  April  and  the 
iith  of  May  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  com- 
position of  a  new  Assembly,  supposing  one  to  be  elected 
this  autumn.  The  present  majority  would  reappear  as  a  very 
small  minority ;  the  present  minority  would  reappear  as  a 
majority  disposed,  no  doubt,  to  support  M.  Thiers,  but  only 
on  the  condition  of  his  giving  his  policy  a  much  mora 
decided  bias  in  the  direction  of  the  Left.  It  would  be  some- 
thing gained,  therefore,  if  a  general  election  could  be  averted, 
even  for  a  year ;  but  unlbrtunately  for  the  Right  this  remedy 
is  only  capable  of  an  imperfect  application.  Sound  Conserva- 
tive principles  do  not  make  men  immortal ;  and,  essential  as 
it  is  for  a  deputy  of  the  Right  to  live  when  the  seat  he 
vacates  is  certain  to  be  filled  by  a  man  of  opposite  opinions, 
deaths  go  on  just  the  same.  Before  very  long  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Assembly  will  be  entirely  changed — more 
changed,  in  fact,  than  it  would  have  been  if  there  had 
been  a  dissolution  in  the  autumn  of  last  year.  At 
that  time  the  reactionary  tendencies  of  the  Right  had  nod 
been  fully  gauged,  and  many  candidates  who  would  now 
have  no  chance  of  re-election  might  then  have  satisfied  their 
constituents.  Now  it  is  no  longer  doubtful  what  the  Right 
would  like  to  do  if  they  had  the  power,  and  will  perhaps  try  to 
do  even  without  having  the  power.  In  the  partial  elections 
which  must  be  held  from  time  to  time,  the  voters  will  take  eare  t» 
return  candidates  of  whose  devotion  to  the  Republic  there  can 
be  no  question.  Consequently  the  Right  find  themselves  in  a  strait 
between  a  dissolution,  which  means  speedy  extinction,  and 
the  continuance  of  the  present  Assembly,  which  means  gradual 
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extinction.  Out  of  this  dilemma  there  is  only  one  way  of 
escape.  It  is  to  hurry  on  the  necessary  constitutional  legis- 
lation while  the  existing  Assembly  can  be  trusted  to  deal  with 
such  subjects.  The  obstacle  to  this  policy  is  M.  Thiers,  and 
all  the  various  designs  attributed  to  the  Right  agree  in  this,  that 
they  are  directed  to  M.  Thiers's  removal.  The  newest  of  these  is 
a  scheme  for  driving  M.  Thiers  into  resignation  by  an  open 
assumption  of  executive  power  on  the  part  of  the  Assembly. 
According  to  this  rumour,  Marshal  MacMahon  is  to  be  in- 
vested with  the  supreme  command  of  all  the  forces  of  the 
State — an  invasion  of  the  President's  rights  which,  it  is  calcu- 
lated, would  inevitably  lead  to  his  retirement.  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon would  then  associate  with  himself  M.  Buffet  and  some 
other  member  of  the  Right.  Under  the  direction  of  this  trium- 
virate the  Assembly  would  pass  a  law  to  restrict  the  suffrage, 
thereby  depriving  the  next  election  of  its  worst  terrors,  while  j 
the  way  towards  a  Restoration  would  be  smoothed  by  the  j 
appointment  of  the  Duke  of  Aumale  as  President  of  the  j 
Republic.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  if  Marshal  MacMahon 
can  be  trusted  to  fall  in  with  this  plan,  it  has  some  elements  of 
ingenuity.  It  is  founded  no  doubt  on  the  belief  that  the  army 
is  thoroughly  Conservative  and  will  be  ready,  if  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon gives  the  order,  to  suppress  the  resistance  which  the 
Republican  party  would  certainly  offer.  This  resistance  the 
Right  probably  reckon  would  be  headed  by  Paris  and  Lyons, 
and  would  therefore  be  likely  to  take  the  shape  of  a  revival  of 
the  Commime.  At  all  events,  it  would  be  easy  to  represent  it 
as  doing  so,  and  thus  to  secure  for  it  the  detestation  of  the 
rural  Conservatives.  Any  attempt  to  excite  the  electors  against 
the  action  of  the  Assembly  which  might  be  made  by  the 
moderate  Republicans  would  be  discredited  beforehand  by  the 
identification  of  its  authors  with  the  extreme  Radicals. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  the  politicians  who  build 
up  this  pleasing  castle  in  the  air  are  reckoning  without  either 
their  Marshal  or  their  army.  There  have  often  been  rumours 
of  some  intervention  of  Marshal  MacMahon  in  political  affairs, 
but  they  have  usually  been  promptly  silenced  by  his  appear- 
ance in  attendance  on  the  President.  It  is  possible  of  course 
that  he  may  now  have  satisfied  himself  that  M.  Thiers's  rule 
is  hostile  to  the  interests  of  France,  and  that  he  is  prepared  to 
atone  for  having  so  long  supported  him  by  taking  an  active  part 
in  his  deposition.  Even  in  this  case  the  assumption  that  the 
army  will  obey  him  seems  very  hasty.  Marshal  MacMahon  is 
a  popular  commander  no  doubt,  but  he  is  not  the  only  popular 
commander,  and  the  names  with  which  the  few  creditable  inci- 
dents of  the  late  war  are  associated  are  rather  those  of  G-eneral 
Chanzt  and  General  Faidherbe.  Both  of  these  officers  would 
certainly  oppose  to  the  utmost  any  attempt  to  employ  the  army 
in  support  of  a  Government  which,  whatever  might  be  the 
technical  legality  attaching  to  it,  would  have  no  better  title 
to  power  than  a  successful  coup  d^e'tat.  Some  little  colour  is 
given  to  the  notion  that  the  army  would  be  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Assembly  in  the  event  of  its  undertaking  a  crusade 
against  the  President,  by  the  hesitation  whicli  occasionally 
marks  the  President's  own  policy.  If  he  is  not  afraid  of  the 
Right — and,  apart  from  the  army,  he  has  certainly  no  cause  to 
W  afraid  of  it — why  does  he  do  so  much  to  conciliate  it,  or 
luther  why  does  he  omit  to  do  that  which  would  secure  him  the 
unreserved  good  will  of  the  Left  ?  M.  Thiers  is  not  a  slave  of 
forms,  and  his  deference  to  the  authority  of  the  Assembly  would 
not  of  itself  account  for  his  acquiescence  in  its  usurpation  of  a 
sovereignty  which,  after  the  departure  of  the  Germans,  will 
no  longer  bclc^ng  to  it  except  in  name.  A  representative 
Chamber  which  arrogates  to  itself  the  supreme  control  of 
public  affairs,  while  it  refuses  to  give  its  constituents  an 
opportunity  of  pronouncing  whether  it  still  represents 
them,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  The  Assembly  claims 
to  govern  Franco  because  it  represents  France,  and  its  refusal 
to  put  ita  claim  to  the  test  of  a  general  election  is  tantamount 
to  an  acknowledgment  that  it  has  ceased  to  represent  France. 
There  is  no  need  for  M.  Thiers  to  dissolve  it  by  force.  All 
that  he  would  have  to  do,  in  order  to  retain  tiic  imdivided 
support  of  the  Republican  party,  would  bo  to  proclaim  that 
llio  country  has  ahvaj  a  looked  ibrvvard  to  the  liberation  of 
the  territory  as  the  tcnn  of  the  Assembly's  existence,  and 
that,  as  the  present  will  no  doubt  bo  the  last  year  of  its 
labours,  it  is  not  expedient  to  bring  in  any  constitutional  mea- 
Bures  except  sucli  us  relate  to  tiie  constitution  of  the  executive 
power  during  the  interval  between  one  Asaemliiy  and  anotiier. 
It  is  true  that  a  dixlaration  of  tiiis  kind  might  drive  tlio  Right  to 
despair,  but  thun  what  could  even  their  deMi)air  efluct  against  a 
I'reBident  aupportcd  by  the  country  and  by  the  army  ?  If  M. 
1'iilER.S  is  not  Hurc  about  cither  ol'  tiiese,  his  conduct  is  intelli- 
gible enough.  A  iBonarehical  reaction  imposed  upon  the  coiuiliy 
by  military  I'orco  would  uu  inevitably  usher  in  civil  war  ua  a 


second  Communist  insurrection.  Yet  to  defy  this  reaction 
would  not  serve  M.  Thiers's  purpose,  unless  he  were  sus- 
tained in  his  resolution  by  that  great  body  of  neutral  opinion 
which  he  has  hitherto  carried  along  with  hira.  There  is  no 
reason  to  fear  that  this  middle  party  will  go  over  to  the  Right, 
but  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  recent  elections  at  Paris  and 
Lyons  may  have  thrown  it  back  into  that  inert  and  indifferent 
attitude  which  does  perhaps  more  real  harm  to  the  country 
than  active  help  given  to  the  wrong  side.  If  the  monarchical 
party  could  command  the  support  of  the  rural  Conservatives, 
they  would  at  least  be  in  a  position  to  ensure  France 
a  strong  Government ;  if  neither  the  Right  nor  the  Govern- 
ment can  command  it,  there  is  no  present  hope  of  escape  from 
that  violent  oscillation  between  extremes  which  has  been  her 
political  condition  for  so  many  years.  The  Message  which 
M.  Thiers  will  probably  address  to  the  Assembly  within  a 
day  or  two,  or  the  speech  by  which  his  Message  will  be  fol- 
lowed, may  supply  more  certain  indications  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  President  is  influenced  by  either  of  the  appre- 
hensions which  can  alone  account  for  any  further  hesitation  in 
his  policy. 


MR.  MILL. 

THE  interesting  biographical  notices  of  Mr.  Mill  which 
have  appeared  since  his  death  confirm  the  general  im- 
pression of  his  extraordinary  abilities  and  attainments. 
Believers  either  in  the  hereditary  transmission  of  intellectual 
faculties,  or  in  the  paramount  efficacy  of  education,  may  alike 
find  in  Mr.  Mill  a  proof  or  illustration  of  the  soundness  of 
their  respective  doctrines.  The  son  of  a  laborious  student, 
who  was  also  an  independent,  if  not  an  original,  thinker,  he 
was  trained  with  elaborate  consistency  for  the  career  in  which 
he  followed  and  excelled  his  father.  The  education  of  Pitt 
by  Lord  Chatham  for  Parliamentary  and  official  life  affords  a 
similar  instance  of  the  successful  adaptation  of  natural  gifts 
to  a  purpose  deliberately  chosen.  In  both  cases  the  end 
would  perhaps  have  been  more  satisfactorily  attained  if  a 
wider  scope  had  been  left  to  circumstances  and  inclination.  As 
Pitt  was  born  an  orator.  Mill  would  in  any  case  have  been 
an  accomplished  scholar,  with  a  strong  bias  to  moral  and 
political  speculation.  The  artificial  training  which  would 
have  converted  an  ordinary  pupil  into  a  narrow  pedant 
accounts  for  the  defects  which  seem  to  all  but  the  most  de- 
voted admirers  to  have  impaired  the  completeness  of  Mill's 
powerful  and  versatile  intellect.  It  may  be  collected  lirom 
the  records  of  his  early  life  that  he  never  was  a  boy  ;  and  it 
may  be  confidently  asserted  that  no  cultivation  which  can  b© 
derived  from  parents  or  teachers  supplies  the  want  of  early 
intercourse  with  equals.  The  republican  atmosphere  of 
school  is  more  peculiarly  indispensable  to  studious  and 
thoughtful  minds.  If  Mill  had  been  turned  early  into  a  play- 
ground instead  of  preparing  lessons  for  his  father  and  corre- 
sponding with  Benthaji,  he  would  have  acquired  unconsciously 
a  kind  of  knowledge  which  he  never  afterwards  learned  from 
books  or  from  solitary  meditation.  The  opinions  of  a  recluse 
on  practical  matters  are  rarely  to  be  trusted  ;  and  through  life 
Mr.  Mill  held  himself  apart  from  society.  No  man  less  de- 
served to  be  classed  among  Burke's  cold-blooded  meta- 
physicians, for  he  had  even  an  excessive  tendency  to  be 
guided  by  sentiment  and  impulse ;  but  Burke's  epithet 
was  inaccurate  as  it  was  applied  to  the  literary  precur- 
sors of  the  French  Revolution,  and  he  would  probably  in  the 
heat  of  controversy  have  included  Mill  in  the  same  category 
with  CoNDORCET.  Political  metaphysicians  or  innovators, 
though  they  are  not  necessarily  cold-blooded,  are  often  de- 
ficient in  the  instinctive  sympathy  with  human  nature  which 
is  only  to  bo  learnt  by  early  and  unbroken  familiarity 
with  the  living  world.  Enthusiasts  for  equality  and  fraternity 
who  carefully  shut  their  doors  upon  their  supposed  equals 
and  their  nominal  brethren  find  it  comparatively  easy  to 
preserve  the  gloss  on  their  creed. 

Mr.  Mill's  indirect  influence  on  political  and  economic 
thought  and  practice  has  been  greater  than  that  of  any  of  his 
contemporaries.  Some  of  his  most  vigorous  critics  have  been 
trained  in  his  school,  and  nearly  all  the  active  and  ambitious 
minds  of  the  younger  generation  may  bo  found  among  his 
professed  disciples.  The  literary  and  philosophic  merits  or 
defects  of  his  writings  will  long  remain  matter  of  controversy. 
His  opponents  contend  that  his  logic  is  not  purely  scientific, 
that  hia  political  economy  ia  tainted  with  socialism,  and  that 
ho  had  not  that  subtle  perception  of  metaphysical  refinements 
which  is  almost  as  distinctive  a  faculty  as  an  accurate  musical 
car.  Whatever  may  bo  the  final  result  of  the  discussion,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  di.sputc  hia  claim  to  the  rank  of  a  great 
intellectual  Icador.      The  adversaries  and  tho  victims  of 
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Voltaire  proved  to  their  own  satisfaction  that  he  was  a  second- 
rate  poet,  a  superficial  historian,  and  a  mere  smatterer  in 
science ;  but  it  was  nevertheless  true  that  he  enjoyed  undis- 
puted literary  supremacy,  and  that  he  moulded  the  character 
of  a  nation.  Mr.  Mill,  who  was  of  a  lar  more  earnest  and 
serious  nature,  if  not  the  equal  of  Voltaiiie  in  genius,  has  in 
a  narrower  sphere  produced  similar  results.  The  greatness 
of  a  prophet  or  heresiarch  is  tested  not  so  much  by  the 
language  or  substance  of  his  doctrines  as  by  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  sect  which  he  has  founded.  In  his  disregard 
for  prejudice  and  tradition  Mr.  Mill  generally  inclined  to 
revolutionary  or  extreme  opinions ;  but  fortunately  he  had 
the  opportunity  of  acquiring  large  experience  in  one  kind  of 
practical  business.  As  Mr.  Disraeli  has  acutely  remarked, 
almost  all  men  are  conservative  in  their  own  special  depart- 
ments ;  and  Mr.  Mill,  who  had  during  a  great  part  of  his 
life  been  conversant  with  the  details  of  Indian  administration, 
steadily  and  powerfully  opposed  the  transfer  of  the  Govern- 
ment from  the  Company  to  the  Crown.  The  evils  which  he 
anticipated  from  the  change  have  happily  not  occurred,  but 
the  cautious  prudence  which  attends  special  and  minute 
knowledge  contrasts  strongly  with  Mr.  Mill's  ordinary  im- 
patience of  theoretic  anomalies.  It  is  probable  that  his 
employment  in  the  India  Office  saved  him  from  being  a 
bookworm,  and  checked  his  propensity  to  become  an  imprac- 
ticable dreamer.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
his  acquaintance  with  Eastern  systems  of  tenure  induced 
him  to  lavour«  dangerous  distui'bance  of  English  property  in 
land. 

Mr.  Mill's  numerous  adherents  and  admirers  naturally 
welcomed  his  late  entrance  into  Parliamentary  life  ;  but  his 
failure  at  his  second  election  caused  but  little  regret.  His 
accuracy  of  reasoning  and  of  expression,  and  his  great  literary 
reputation,  commanded  respectful  attention  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; and  he  was  lucky  in  an  early  opportunity  of  exposing 
some  economic  fallacies  into  which  landowners  and  farmers  had 
excusably  lapsed  during  the  panic  caused  by  the  cattle  plague. 
It  soon  appeared  that  Mr.  Mill  was  not  only  a  logical  reasoner, 
but  on  certain  subjects  an  obstinate  fanatic.  The  serene  philo- 
sopher, like  his  prototypes  in  the  French  Kevolution,  was 
sometimes  ready  to  apologize  for  the  excesses  of  the  mob, 
though  he  was  incapable  of  waiving  his  own  convictions  in 
deference  to  popular  clamour.  To  the  last  Mr.  Mill  was  an 
opponent  of  the  Ballot ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  zealous 
advocates  of  the  representation  of  minorities.  His  dis- 
interested sincerity  was  universally  acknowledged,  but  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment  commanded  less  and  less  confidence 
as  he  took  a  more  active  part  in  political  contests.  The  writer 
who  had  most  extravagantly  asserted  the  liberty  of  opinion 
was  himself,  on  some  occasions,  the  most  intolerant  of  men. 
He  broke  off  relations  with  eariy  friends  because  they  refused 
to  concur  in  his  passionate  detestation  of  negro  slavery  ;  and 
he  could  never  be  persuaded  that  any  other  issue  was  involved 
in  the  American  Civil  War.  He  denounced  the  English 
supporters  of  the  Confederate  cause  as  promoters  of  slavery, 
although  not  one  of  their  number  would  have  admitted  tliat 
his  choice  of  a  side  was  determined  by  any  feeling  of  good 
will  to  the  obnoxious  institution.  Mr.  Mill's  profound 
belief  in  the  intellectual  and  political  equality  of  the  sexes 
was  a  delusion  which  would  alone  have  diminished  the 
confidence  which  might  have  been  reposed  in  his  authority. 
There  was  in  truth  sometliing  feminine  in  his  own  mental 
constitution  which  disturbed  the  calm  balance  of  his  judg- 
ment. As  might  have  been  expected  from  his  nature  and 
education,  he  was  remarkably  incapable  of  estimating  the 
capacity  and  character  of  men.  During  his  short  occupa- 
tion of  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  wantonly  offended 
his  party  by  recommending  to  a  constituency  a  lavourite 
nominee  of  his  own,  in  terms  of  exaggerated  eulogy,  as  a 
substitute  for  a  veteran  Liberal  member.  His  selection 
happened  to  be  not  only  injudicious  but  ridiculous ;  and 
his  interference  was  universally  regarded  as  officious  and 
offensive. 

The  most  serious  blot  on  Mr.  Mill's  political  reputation  is 
the  support  which  he  gave  to  the  subversive  schemes  of 
socialist  agitators.  While  nearly  all  his  other  opinions  were 
the  result  of  his  own  study  and  reflection,  he  inherited  from 
his  father  his  mi.schievou3  crotchet  of  the  inalienable  title  of 
the  community  to  the  land.  For  the  existing  riglits  of 
ownership  he  would  have  awarded  lull  compensation  ;  but  he 
had  persuaded  himself  that  the  gradual  rise  of  value,  or,  as 
he  called  it,  the  unearned  increment,  ought  to  be  appropriated 
by  the  State.  If  he  had  confined  himself  to  oral  or  literary 
controversy  on  the  suljject  he  would  have  incurred  no  moral 
blame ;  but,  in  his  eagerness  to  realize  his  aspiration,  he  allied 


himself  with  the  revolutionary  Clubs  which,  as  he  ought  to 
have  known,  were  bent  on  simple  rapine  and  spoliation. 
Dissatisfied  artisans  and  political  malcontents  at  once  recog- 
nized the  difTcrence  between  their  new  patron  and  the  vulgar 
demagogues  who  had  blindly  appealed  to  selfish  instincts.  It 
was  in  the  highest  degree  encouraging  to  find  that  the  austere 
philosopher  who  scorned  to  humour  the  demand  for  secret 
voting  could,  by  some  mysterious  process  of  reasoning,  arrive 
at  the  same  conclusion  which  had  by  a  simpler  process  com- 
mended itself  to  the  unsophisticated  appetites  of  human 
nature.  Mr.  Mill  was  in  want  of  a  motive  power  which  he 
hoped  to  find  in  the  force  of  the  multitude ;  and  the  Land 
and  Labour  League  appreciated  the  advantage  of  having  its 
own  crude  violence  and  cupidity  translated  into  plausible 
propositions  of  a  scientific  form.  The  less  enlightened 
members  of  the  unnatural  partnership  are  comparatively 
exempt  from  blame.  The  Bkadlaughs  and  the  Odgers  justly 
felt  that  Mr.  Mill  was  promoting  their  objects,  while  they 
were  only  colourably  or  provisionally  concurring  with  Mr. 
Mill.  If  their  united  efforts  had  succeeded,  the  triumphant 
reformers  would  have  made  no  distinction  between  the  pro- 
perty which  represented  remote  or  recent  earnings  and  Mr. 
Mill's  unearned  increment.  Some  of  his  more  judicious 
friends  probably  regret  that  his  last  public  act  was  his  appear- 
ance at  a  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall,  when  he  described  the 
dilference  between  himself  and  the  promoters  of  universal 
plunder  as  merely  a  matter  of  detail.  His  example  will  tend 
to  confirm  the  common  belief  that  there  is  an  intrinsic 
antagonism  between  theoretical  and  practical  ability.  A 
most  successful,  though  not  the  soundest,  teacher  of  the  age,  he 
failed  in  public  life ;  but  nevertheless  the  functions  of  thmk- 
ing  and  acting  will  be  found  compatible  whenever  they  are 
controlled  by  that  inestimable  faculty  of  wisdom  which  was 
wanting  in  Mr.  Mill's  mental  and  moral  constitution. 


THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR'S  LAND  BILL. 

BY  the  general  concurrence  of  competent  opinion,  the 
present  system  of  land  transfer  has  long  been  pronounced 
to  be  faulty  and  mischievous.  It  is  costly,  cumbrous,  and 
troublesome,  and,  so  far  from  tending  to  make  pro^Jerty 
secure,  it  establishes  a  sort  of  chronic  condition  of  doubt  and 
insecurity.  It  has  been  condemned  in  the  strongest  way  by 
successive  Royal  Commissions,  and  for  many  years  past  almost 
every  Lord  Chancellor  has  attempted,  with  more  or  less  success, 
to  legislate  upon  the  subject.  When  we  find  men  like  Lord 
St.  Leonards,  Lord  Westburv,  Lord  Cairns,  Lord  Hatherley, 
and  Lord  Selborne  all  agreeing  that  the  present  state  of  the 
law  is  scandalous  and  indefensible,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
a  pretty  safe  conclusion  that  it  really  is  so.  As  the  law 
stands,  an  owner  can  hardly  ever  be  sure  that  he  lias  a 
perfectly  good  title  to  his  land.  If  he  can  show  a  good  title 
going  back  for  sixty  years  he  may  go  to  bed  witli  a  quiet 
mind.  The  Court  of  Chancery  will  compel  a  purchaser 
to  accept  a  title  of  this  character,  whether  he  likes  it  or 
not ;  but  then,  as  Lord  Selborne  observed,  a  sixty 
years'  title  is  a  thing  which  almost  everybody  who  sells  land 
guards  against  being  obliged  to  prove,  and  almost  everybody 
\\dio  buys  land  is  content  to  take  a  good  deal  less.  Yet  with 
less  than  sixty  years'  title  nobody  is  quite  safe,  unless  indeed 
there  has  been  twenty  years'  clear  possession.  Every  time  the 
land  comes  into  the  market  there  must  be  a  fresh  investiga- 
tion ;  the  lawyers  must  go  through  everything  again  from  the 
beginning,  and,  no  matter  how  competent  all  the  former  sets 
of  lawyers  through  whose  hands  the  papers  passed  may  have 
been,  their  confirmation  of  the  title  is  regarded  as  worthless 
until  it  has  gone  through  the  hands  of  yet  another  set  of 
lawyers,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  another  searching 
inquiry,  and  another  long  bill  of  costs.  That  Englishmen 
should  down  to  this  hour  have  submitted  to  such  a  system 
as  this  is  rather  an  illustration  of  their  patience  than  of 
their  common  sense.  Landowners  individually  have  suffered 
from  it  because  the  chronic  uncertainty  of  title  and 
recurring  expense  of  investigations  undoubtedly  diminish 
the  value  of  their  property ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
country  has  suffered  because  it  has  checked  the  natural 
freedom  of  commerce  in  regard  to  an  important  element  of 
national  wealth. 

From  time  to  time  attempts  have  been  made  to  simplify  and 
facilitate  the  transfer  of  land.  There  have  been  Acts  for 
shorter  conveyances,  and  for  the  registration  of  titles,  but  for 
one  reason  or  another  these  Acts  have  had  very  little  practical 
effect.  Conveyances  are  still  about  as  long  as  they  always 
have  been,  and  very  few  owners  have  come  forward  to  register 
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their  titles.  The  common  explanation  of  this  is,  that  "  it  is 
"  all  the  lawyers."  It  is  assumed  that  they  fatten  on  a  cum- 
brous, costly,  and  uncertain  system  which  places  owners  help- 
lessly in  their  hands,  and  that  they  resist  with  all  the  influeace 
of  a  powerful  class  every  attempt  to  subvert  their  tyranny  and 
to  bring  land  within  the  ordinary  conditions  of  merchandize. 
This  explanation  is  perhaps  partly  true,  but  it  is  certainly 
not  the  whole  truth.  The  Commissioners  of  1868  were  satisfied 
from  the  evidence  they  took  that,  as  a  rule,  lawyers  were  shy 
of  registration,  not  so  much  because  they  were  afraid  for 
their  profits,  as  because  they  doubted  whether  it  would  really 
be  safe  and  advantageous  for  their  clients.  Setting  aside 
the  professional  interest  in  long  papers  and  big  fees,  there 
is  a  sufficiently  obvious  explanation  of  the  failure  of  Lord 
Westbury's  registration  office.  In  order  to  get  a  title  upon  the 
register,  an  owner  has  to  show  that  it  is  good  enough  to  please 
the  Court  of  Chancery — that  is  to  say,  good  for  sixty  years 
back ;  and  there  are  also  other  stringent  and  irksome  con- 
ditions which  have  to  be  fulfilled.  A  very  little  reflection  will 
show  that  the  real  difficulties  of  land  transfer  are  due  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  nature  of  the  property  itself.  In  an  old 
country  like  England,  where  land  has  passed  from  one  family 
to  another,  and  all  sorts  of  obligations  and  interests  are  con- 
stantly growing  up  in  connexion  with  it,  it  is  necessarily 
difficult  to  say  exactly  what  an  owner's  rights  amount  to 
when  he  has  not  the  fee-simple  absolutely  to  himself.  In 
point  of  fact,  a  great  deal  of  the  land  in  the  country  may 
be  said  to  be  held  by  little  knots  of  persons  in  conjunction, 
and  the  nominal  owner  is  only  one  shareholder  among  many. 
The  analogy  between  shares  in  a  public  company  and  the 
varied  interests  which  exist  in  connexion  with  land  is  obvi- 
ously imperfect ;  a  share  in  a  company  is  a  specific  and 
distinctly  defined  part  of  the  whole  property,  whereas  an 
interest  in  land  is  often  of  a  contingent  character,  and  cannot 
be  sharply  measured  o£E  in  this  way.  Lord  Selborne  pointed 
out  very  truly  that  the  reason  why  the  transfer  of  land  can 
be  managed  so  easily  in  Australia  is  simply  that  there  all 
titles  date  only,  as  it  were,  from  the  day  before  yesterday 
and  not  from  generations  back.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
envy  the  ease  and  facility  with  which  the  Australians 
manage  these  transactions,  but  it  would  obviously  be  idle 
and  unreasonable  to  legislate  for  England  as  if  it  were  a  fresh 
young  colony  just  beginning  life,  and  with  no  old  re- 
cords to  bother  it.  It  is  certainly  very  awkward  that  in 
England  the  possession  of  land  should  be  split  up  into  such  a 
great  variety  of  interests;  but,  as  the  interests  exist,  they 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  analysing  the  ownership  of 
property.  The  intricacy  and  confusion  which  now  prevail  are 
mainly  due  to  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  though  an  altei"- 
ation  of  the  law  might  do  a  great  deal  to  bring  things  into  a 
new  groove,  and  to  simplify  the  system,  any  attempt  to  intro- 
duce violent  and  sweeping  changes  would  be  equally  mis- 
chievous and  impracticable.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  help 
owners  to  shake  themselves  clear  of  old  complications,  and  to 
place  new  transactions  on  such  a  footing  as  to  prevent  any 
liirther  accumulation  of  perplexities  and  embarrassments. 

It  seems  to  us  the  great  merit  of  Lord  Selborne's  measure — 
for  though  there  are  two  Bills  they  may  be  considered  as 
parts  of  one  measure — that  he  has  seen  the  advantage  of  bring- 
ing over  people  to  the  new  system  rather  by  coaxing  than  by 
compulsion.  The  registration  introduced  by  Lord  Westcury 
is  purely  voluntary.  Nobody  need  register  unless  he  likes, 
and  unfortunately  it  was  omitted  to  offer  any  inducement  to 
take  this  step.  Only  a  sixty  years'  title,  such  as  the  Court 
of  Chancery  would  compel  a  purchaser  to  accept,  will  bo 
placed  on  the  register  ;  but  there  are  not  very  many  titles  which 
can  be  carried  so  far  back  satisfactorily,  and  owners  who 
possess  such  very  excellent  titles  are  apt  to  think  that,  with 
the  Court  of  Chancery  behind  them,  there  is  no  need  to 
Ijrouble  themselves  about  any  further  securities.  All  other 
classes  of  owners  are  excluded  from  registration ;  and  the 
Commissioners  of  1857  proved  by  anticipation  that,  on  this 
ground  alone.  Lord  Westbury's  Act  would  almost  certainly 
break  down.  A  judicial  or  quasi- judicial  examination  of 
title  narrows  the  benefits  of  registration.  The  expense 
of  the  investigation  shuts  out  sniall  properties;  and  the 
trouble,  expense,  and  fear  of  an  adverse  dcciaion  repel  others. 
To  submit  a  title  to  a  scrutiny  of  this  kind  is  to  run  the  risk 
of  waking  all  sorts  of  sleeping  dogs,  as  well  as  putting  on  the 
scent  more  wakeful  hounds.  Tlio  number  of  covetous  and 
ignorant  men  who  fancy  they  have  cliiinia  to  other  people's 
property,  founded  on  vague  tradition,  or  jierhups  on 
nothing  better  than  similaiity  of  natiie,  or,  it  may  be,  origi- 
nating only  in  u  highly  imaginative  cupidity,  is  almost 
incredible,  and    the  munuliicturo  of  evidence   in  oupport 


of  such  claims  is  a  common  form  of  fraudulent  ingenuity. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  Eng- 
lish landowners  should  be  especially  alive  to  the  unprofitable- 
ness of  stirring  up  quiet  things. 

Lord  Selborne  has  expanded  Lord  Westbury's  system,  and 
softened  down  its  hard  conditions.  There  is  to  be  registra- 
tion for  all  owners  who  choose  to  ask  for  it.  If  an  owner 
can  show  what  is  technically  known  as  a  "good  holding 
title,"  according  to  which  possession  has  been  held  for 
not  less  than  twenty  years  under  a  conveyance  for  value 
made  not  less  than  twenty  years  back  by  some  persoa 
claiming  to  be  entitled  to  dispose  of  the  fee-simple  of  the 
land,  his  title  will  be  certified  as  absolute.  If  a  title  is  not 
good  enough  to  fall  within  this  category,  it  may  be  certified 
as  limited — that  is  to  say,  as  good  from  the  date  of 
some  conveyance  for  valuable  consideration  specified  in  the 
register ;  or  a  title  may  be  registered,  without  being  certified 
at  all,  just  for  what  it  is  worth.  The  advantages  of  this  plaa 
to  landowners  are  considerable.  An  owner  who  applies  for 
an  indefeasible  title  will  find  that  he  can  obtain  it  on  much, 
less  onerous  terms  than  under  the  present  law.  It  is  not 
usually  very  difficult  to  prove  a  safe  holding  title,  and  when 
this  has  been  proved  and  registered,  the  ease  and  economy  of 
transfer  will  add  to  the  value  of  the  property.  Registration 
with  a  limited  certificate  will  also  to  some  extent  diminish 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  transfer ;  while  those  who  register 
without  a  certified  title  will  at  least  gain  the  advantage  of 
having  time  run  in  their  favour  from  that  date.  And  this 
advantage  will  be  increased  by  Lord  Selborne's  second 
Bill,  substituting  ten  instead  of  twenty  years  as  the  period 
within  which  suits  may  be  brought  for  the  recovery  of  land 
or  rent.  A  title  which  was  registered  without  investigation, 
or  certificate  would,  if  not  attacked  within  ten  years,  be 
entitled  to  be  made  absolute.  Before  registration  is  granted^ 
notice  must  be  sent  to  all  persons  having  claims  upon  the 
land,  and  the  registrar  may  require  the  description  of  the  land 
to  be  verified  on  oath  by  the  applicant  or  by  persons  having 
full  means  of  information.  The  applicant  and  his  attorney 
must  also  take  oath  that  they  have  made  known  to- 
the  registrar  all  deeds  relating  to  the  title  of  the  lands,  and 
all  facts  material  to  the  title,  and  all  charges,  liens,  in- 
cumbrances, &c.,  affecting  the  property,  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  respective  knowledge  and  belief.  Why  the  registrar 
should  be  authorised  to  dispense  with  such  affidavit,  if  he 
chooses,  we  must  say  we  fail  to  see,  but  that  is  the  finish  of 
the  clause.  As  a  further  protection  to  persons  interested  in. 
the  land,  they  will  be  allowed  to  lodge  a  caveat  with  the 
registrar,  claiming  to  be  entitled  to  notice  of  any  appli- 
cation that  may  be  made  for  registration,  and  after  such, 
caveat  has  been  lodged  no  registration  of  the  land  in  ques- 
tion shall  be  made  without  due  notice  to  the  cautioner. 
In  the  case  of  applications  for  a  certified  title,  the  re- 
gistrar may  cause  notice  of  the  application  to  be  giveu 
by  advertisement,  and  after  he  has  approved  the  title^ 
his  intention  to  register  it  must  be  notified  by  public 
advertisements  and  also  by  placards  posted  on  the  land,  and 
by  notices  served  on  persons  interested  in  the  matter ;  and 
three  months  must  then  elapse,  during  which  cause  may  be 
shown  against  the  title,  before  it  is  finally  registered. 

When  any  land  is  registered,  the  record  of  the  title  is  to  be 
entered  in  a  book  called  "  The  Land  Register,"  with  all  the  par- 
ticulars concerning  it,  and  the  owner  will  then  be  entitled  to 
receive  a  "  laud  certificate,"  or  transcript  of  the  record,  which 
shall  be  prima  y«c(e  evidence  of  the  matters  cont;iined  therein. 
If  a  charge  is  made  on  any  land  the  charge  will  be  entered  oa 
the  Register,  and  the  person  in  whose  favour  the  charge  is 
made  can  have  a  certificate  of  it ;  when  the  charge  is  satis- 
fied, it  will  be  written  off.  When  land  is  transferred,  the 
transferor  must  deliver  up  his  "  land  certificate  "  to  the  regis- 
trar, who  will  cancel  it,  and  issue  a  new  certificate  to  the  trans- 
feree. If  only  a  part  of  an  estate  is  sold,  the  transferor  will 
receive  a  fresh  certificate  for  the  land  he  retains.  The  Register 
is  to  bo  open  to  inspection  by  any  one  who  can  show  that  he 
has  an  interest  in  an  csUite.  For  two  years  the  registration 
of  all  titles  will  be  jwrely  voluntary,  and  it  will  continue  to 
bo  voluntary  except  when  land  is  sold.  At  the  end  of  two 
years,  if  the  fee-simple  of  any  land  is  sold,  the  land  mu;*  then 
come  on  the  Register;  and  there  will  no  doubt  bo  some  oppo- 
sition to  this  proposal.  It  may  apjjcar  at  first  sight  that 
neither  the  seller  who  has  found  a  purchaser,  nor  the  purchaser 
who  is  satisfied  with  the  title,  has  any  reason  to  object  to  registra- 
tion; but  a  iimii  who  might  be  willing  to  bl^y  a  faulty  or  doubtful 
title  which  ho  could  keep  out  of  siglit  would  not  bo  so  ready 
to  buy  a  title  which  ho  would  have  to  publish  to  all  the 
world.    One  of  tko  most  important  parts  of  the  Bill  is  that 
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relating  to  the  judicial  sale  of  land  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Encumbered  Estates  Court ;  but  this  is  rather  an  excrescence 
than  a  natviral  element  of  the  scheme,  and  it  would  seem  to 
be  only  prudent  to  postpone  the  experiment  until  it  has  been 
seen  what  sort  of  tribunal  is  to  be  entrusted  with  such  large 
and  serious  powers. 


REPUBLICANISM  AT  BIRMINGHAM, 

IF  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  advice  to  the  Republican  delegates 
who  met  at  Birmingham  last  Sunday  is  honestly  taken, 
future  revolutions  will  be  deprived  of  all  their  terrors. 
The  object  of  the  convention  was  to  overthrow  the  English 
Monarchy  and  to  set  up  a  Republic  in  its  stead,  but 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  careful  to  explain  that  this  object  must 
be  attained  by  strictly  legal  means.  Queen  Victoria  is  not 
to  be  hurled  from  her  throne ;  she  will  not  be  expected  even 
to  abdicate  until  the  Bill  which  puts  the  Crown  into  com- 
mission has  received  the  Royal  Assent.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  evi- 
dently lives  in  the  distant  future,  for  in  his  imagination  a 
Republic  means  a  Government  which  has  its  origin  in  the 
political  education  of  the  masses.  As  soon  as  the  majority  under- 
stand that  they  have  political  duties  to  perform  as  well  as  civil 
rights  to  enjoy,  the  constitutional  transition  will  be  effected  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Every  man  will  be  so  bent  upon  serving  the 
State,  that  some  expedient  will  have  to  be  devised  by  which 
an  opportunity  of  serving  it  will  be  found  for  every  man. 
It  will  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  Englishmen  are  still 
very  far  from  being  educated  up  to  this  point.  Perhaps  the 
nearest  approach  to  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  model  citizen  is  the 
young  man  who  is  cramming  for  a  Civil  Service  Examination. 
He  certainly  wishes  to  serve  the  State,  though  his  desire  has 
not  yet  been  found  to  involve  any  decided  opinion  on  the 
comparative  merits  of  Monarchy  and  Republicanism.  The 
universal  discharge  of  political  duties  is  already  exempli- 
fied in  the  jury  system,  but  the  victims  of  the  sheriff's  sum- 
mons are  generally  in  a  frame  of  mind  which  would  lead 
them  to  welcome  a  despotism,  if  it  would  exempt  them  from 
the  obligation  of  aiding  in  the  administration  of  justice.  In 
some  Continental  countries  the  masses  have  been  ready  to 
undertake  political  duties,  but  their  reading  of  their 
mission  has  usually  involved  the  taking  off  of  their  neigh- 
bours' heads  or  the  seizure  of  their  neighbours'  property. 
Neither  of  these  processes  is  to  find  a  place  in  Mr.  Bradlaugh's 
visionary  Republic  until  such  time  as  it  is  authorised  by  statute. 
Arbitrary  executions  and  arbitrary  confiscations  do  not  change 
their  character  by  obtaining  Parliamentary  recognition,  but  it 
is  something  to  know  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  intends  to  make 
sure  of  his  majority  before  determining  how  to  use  it. 

The  older  revolutionists  have  commonly  defended  an  early 
recourse  to  violent  measures  on  the  plea  that  without  them 
there  is  no  getting  the  momentum  necessary  for  the  overthrow 
of  established  governments.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  claims  to  have 
discovered  unsuspected  virtues  in  rose-water  as  a  revolutionary 
agent.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  he  has  not 
underrated  the  difficulty  of  keeping  his  followers  in  training 
on  so  unsubstantial  a  diet.  He  summons  them  to  an  attack 
upon  the  English  Monarchy,  but  he  forbids  them  to 
use  any  means  for  their  purpose  except  such  as 
are  allowed  by  law.  The  law  forbids  them  to  combine 
secretly,  therefore  there  must  be  no  secret  combination.  The 
law  forbids  them  to  use  physical  force,  therefore  the  man  who 
advocates  physical  force  is  either  a  traitor  or  a  madman.  The 
law  will  punish  them  for  not  protesting  against  seditious 
language  uttered  in  their  presence,  therefore  if  any  man  says 
anything  illegal  at  a  Republican  meeting,  his  hearers  are  at 
once  to  interrupt  him  with  a  formal  statement  that  they  do 
not  share  his  sentiments.  No  sucking  dove  could  put  forth  a 
milder  programme  than  this ;  but  it  is  open  to  the  objection 
that  the  life  of  the  Republican  who  carries  it  out  will  be 
harassed  by  innumerable  scruples.  What  constitutes  secret 
combination  ?  Mr.  Bradlaugh  says  that  where  twelve  men 
combine  secretly,  one  will  always  be  found  to  betray  the  rest. 
But  what  i»  a  timid  Republican  to  do  who  finds  himself 
in  a  room  with  eleven  others  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  ? 
Is  he  to  call  in  the  landlord  or  the  policeman,  and 
take  him  to  witness  that  they  are  not  combining 
secretly,  or  is  he  to^  insist,  regardless  of  climate,  that 
the  meeting  shall  at  once  adjourn  to  Hyde  Park  or 
Trafalgar  Square  ?  If  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  advice  as  to  inter- 
rupting Republican  speakers  is  strictly  followed,  there  are 
likely  to  be  more  interruptions  than  speeches.  Persons  who 
cultivate  the  art  of  detecting  illegal  language  are  sure  in  time 
to  become  proficients  in  it,  and  many  sentiments  which  would 
now  be  siiffered  to  pass  unchallenged  may  hereafter  supply 
matter  for  repudiation.    Mr.  Bradlaugh  may  be  right  when 


he  says  that,  though  there  is  only  one  step  between  the  acts 
of  the  National  Republican  League  and  treason,  that  step  is 
so  clear,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  its  being  taken.  But  is 
he  sure  that  under  these  circumstances  any  step  at  all  will  be 
taken  ?  We  are  disposed  to  think  that  Republicans  whose 
cardinal  principles  of  action  are  the  avoidance  of  secret  combi- 
nation and  the  repudiation  of  illegal  language  are  likely  to 
arrive  at  a  profound  conviction  that  their  real  strength  is 
to  sit  still. 

The  truth  is,  that  neither  of  the  two  main  sources  of 
Republican  enthusiasm  is  very  abundant  in  England.  In 
France  Republicanism  is  a  passion  which  in  its  disregard  of 
consequences  passes  the  love  of  women.  There  are  many 
Frenchmen  who  would  rather  be  miserable  under  the  worst 
of  Repubhcs  than  happy  under  the  best  of  Monarchies.  This 
is  not  a  sentiment  with  which  Englishmen  have  as  a  rule 
any  sympathy.  They  are  willing  to  get  rid  of  institutions 
which  have  been  proved  to  be  mischievous,  just  as  they  might 
be  ready  to  wear  a  wig  if  they  were  bald,  though  they  are  not 
willing  to  shave  their  heads  because  they  think  that  they 
would  look  better  if  their  hair  were  darker  or  lighter.  It  is 
to  Englishmen  of  this  type  that  Mr.  Bright  has  addressed  the 
letter  which  was  read  at  the  Birmingham  Convention.  Forty 
years  of  continuous  improvement  in  laws  and  administra- 
tion have  convinced  him  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  Englishmen 
to  make  their  Government  thoroughly  good  without  bringing 
upon  their  country  the  "  troubles  which  are  inseparable  from 
"  the  uprooting  of  an  ancient  Monarchy."  Of  course  this 
kind  of  teaching  will  not  satisfy  those  to  whom  the  form  of 
government  is  as  important  as  the  substance.  But  it  is  likely 
to  make  more  impression  on  those  who  only  value  the  form 
for  the  sake  of  the  substance  than  Mr,  Bradlaugh's  exhorta- 
tions to  overthrow  the  Monarchy  by  Parliamentary  action. 
The  National  Republican  League  comes  into  existence  with 
a  pretentious  list  of  reforms  which  it  wishes  to  see 
effected,  and  it  recommends  its  members  to  aim  at  founding 
a  Republic  as  the  surest  means  of  accomplishing  them.  If 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  proposed  to  obtain  his  Republic  by  action 
outside  Parliament,  this  procedure  would  not  from  his  own 
point  of  view  be  open  to  question.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  a  Parliament  elected  after  a  revolution  would  be  more 
likely  to  establish  universal  suffrage,  to  give  England,  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  and  India  local  Parliaments,  to  disregard 
supposed  rights  of  private  ownership  in  land,  to  abolish  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  to  do  away  with  standing  armies,  than 
any  Parliament  which  will  be  elected  without  a  revolution. 
But  Mr.  Bradlaugh  proposes  to  obtain  his  Republic  by 
the  same  means  as  those  to  which  he  looks  to  obtain  all 
the  other  blessings  already  enumerated ;  and  those  of  his 
supporters  who  value  the  Republic  chiefly  as  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  attainment  of  this  social  millennium  may 
be  tempted  to  ask  whether  it  would  not  be  as  easy  to  get  the 
fruits  of  the  Republic  from  a  Monarchical  Parliament  as  to 
get  the  Republic  itself  from  a  Monarchical  Parliament.  No 
doubt  if  Mr.  Bright's  description  of  the  last  forty  years  were 
inaccurate,  if  there  had  not  been  a  steady  course  of  improve- 
ment in  laws  and  administration  during  that  time,  if  the 
existence  of  the  Monarchy  were  associated  in  the  reason,  or 
even  in  the  fancy,  of  the  people  with  a  single  unredressed 
grievance,  if  the  troubles  inseparable  from  the  uprooting  of  an 
ancient  Monarchy  could  be  represented  as  the  price  which  must 
be  paid  lor  the  destruction  of  the  abuses  inseparable  from  the 
maintenance  of  an  ancient  Monarchy,  the  working  classes  would 
not  reason  in  this  way.  They  would  be  under  the  influence  of 
the  second  cause  of  Republican  enthusiasm — a  sense  of  wrongs 
endured  for  which  other  forms  of  government  provide  no  redress. 
But  such  a  sense  of  wrong  is  impossible  when,  as  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh admits,  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Republic  is  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  should  be  passed  to 
establish  it.  The  National  Republican  League  is  based  on  the 
declaration  that  in  England  all  that  a  minority  needs  in 
order  to  get  whatever  it  desires  is  the  ability  to  convince  their 
fellow-citizens  that  what  it  desires  is  expedient.  A  country 
of  which  this  can  be  truly  said  has  already  secured  aU  that  is 
really  valuable  in  Republican  government. 


EXTRAVAGANCE. 

LORD  DERBY  the  other  day  made  some  characteristically 
sensible  remarks  upon  the  importance  of  thrifty  habits  for 
all,  but  especially  for  the  working  classes.  Speaking  on  so  well- 
worn  a  topic,  he  could  of  course  say  nothing  very  new;  but  he 
suggested  one  or  two  curious  problems.  Englishmen,  as  he 
remarked,  are  distinguished  amongst  all  the  races  of  the  earth  by 
their  extravagance,  or  are  surpassed  by  their  American  cousins 
alone.   He  quoted  some  very  pithy  remarks  of  Defoe,  who  said 
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nearly  the  same  thing  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  Then 
as  now,  an  Englishman  could  scarcely  scramble  through  life  upon 
an  income  which  would  enable  a  Dutchman  to  grow  rich ;  and 
then  as  now  it  was  the  pleasant  habit  of  a  large  number  of  our 
fellow-countrymen  to  till  their  pockets  with  money  and  then  to 
drink  till  the  golden  tide  had  ebbed.  Lord  Derby  explained  this 
phenomenon,  or  declined  to  explain  it,  by  appealing  to  the  per- 
manence of  national  character.  It  is  always  a  puzzling  question 
how  far  national  characteristics  are  inherited  and  how  far  they 
are  merely  the  result  of  the  permanence  of  certain  conditions. 
Of  course  it  saves  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  say  that  Englishmen 
waste  their  means  because,  as  Dr.  Watts  put  it,  "  it  is  their 
nature  to  " ;  and  by  that  simple  device  to  avoid  all  investigation 
of  the  political  and  social  conditions  by  which  the  habit  may  have 
been  fostered.  There  is  indeed  no  reason  to  doubt  that  French- 
men may  inherit  a  tendency  to  hoard  money  as  a  dog  inherits  a 
tendeucy  to  bury  bones;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  inheritance 
is  itself  the  result  of  the  conditions  under  which  previous  genera- 
lions  of  Frenchmen  have  lived;  and  by  altering  their  circum- 
stances we  need  not  despair  of  producing  an  English  breed  with 
the  same  peculiarities.  The  labours  of  successive  generations 
have  developed  special  instincts  in  various  breeds  of  domestic 
aninials;  and  the  saving  instinct  may  be  strengthened  in  the 
races  which  are  at  present  most  wasteful.  Indeed  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Euglishmen  are  not  so  far  from  possessing  this 
cardinal  virtue  of  the  political  economists  as  we  sometimes  per- 
suade ourselves.  The  Lowland  Scot  belongs  to  the  same  race 
with  ourselves ;  and  yet  he  is  not  generally  considered  to  err  on 
the  side  of  extravagance.  Some  of  the  facts  mentioned  by 
Lord  Derby  prove  upon  what  slight  differences  of  position  a  great 
diHerence  in  the  habitual  conduct  of  life  may  depend.  lie  was 
speaking  on  behalf  of  a  very  praiseworthy  Society  whose  object  it 
is  to  make  known  to  the  working  classes  the  advantages  ofiered 
by  the  Post  Office  Saving  Banks.  The  fact  that  such  institutions 
are  at  everybody's  door  must  be  pretty  generally  known  ;  but  the 
machinery  has  never  been  set  in  motion  to  an  adequate  degree. 
There  is  a  helpless  sluggishness  in  the  human  mind  which  prevents 
us  from  stooping  to  pick  up  a  penny,  though  we  are  willing 
enough  to  hold  out  our  hand.  It  has  been  found  in  certain 
Frieudlv  Societies  that  the  depositors  prefer  paying  a  shilling  to 
a  collector  who  calls  at  their  houses  rather  than  walk  across  a 
street  to  pay  niuepence  at  the  office.  The  principle  is  one  with 
which  we  are  familiar  enough  in  everyday  life.  A  man  who  has 
given  an  order  to  his  bankers  will  cheerfully  subscribe  to  a  club 
fer  years;  when,  if  he  had  to  draw  a  cheque  or  to  pay  the  money 
in  hard  cash,  his  zeal  would  have  broken  down  after  the  first 
payment.  The  introduction  of  a  single  link  completes  the 
electric  circle ;  and  the  removal  of  a  trifling  obstacle  sets  iu  action 
a  whole  set  of  forces  which  would  otherwise  remain  iu  a  state  of 
complete  inertness.  The  mere  difference  between  declaring  a  regu- 
lation to  be  valid  unless  it  is  vetoed  and  declaring  it  to  be  valid  as 
soon  as  it  is  approved  seems  often  to  be  imperceptible ;  and  yet 
in  practice  it  often  determines  whether  a  law  shall  be  dead  or 
alive.  This  simple  principle  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  theory  of 
frugality,  and  suggests  how  small  a  change  may  sometimes  be 
necessary  to  convert  a  wasteful  into  a  saving  people.  On  which 
side  is  the  burden  of  proof?  The  claims  of  the  public-house  and 
the  savings  banks  may  be  pretty  equally  balanced,  and  a  slight 
difi'ereiice  in  accessibility  will  make  the  whole  difference  iu  their 
popularity.  The  theor}'  of  advertising  rests  on  the  same  principle. 
If  the  name  of  Smith  occurs  to  the  minds  of  a  hundred  people  with 
ever  so  little  greater  facility  than  the  name  of  Brown,  that 
infinitesimal  saving  of  trouble  will  determine  them  to  go  to 
Smith's  shop.  To  make  people  do  anything,  you  must  save  them 
the  trouble  of  tliinking.  Mental  exertion  is  the  one  thing  to 
which  nearly  everybody  has  an  ineradicable  antipathy  ;  and  there- 
lore,  iJ  you  can  make  an  ally  of  intellectual  indolence,  there  is 
nothing  which  you  may  not  hope  to  accomplish. 

From  another  point  of  view,  unluckily,  this  is  the  great  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  preaching  thrift.  We  are  extravagant  because  we 
find  it  is  so  easy  to  act  like  our  neighbours.  The  tendeucy  is 
generally  denounced  as  a  proof  of  tlie  moral  slavishncss  of  man- 
kind. People  complain,  and  with  some  apparent  justice,  of  the 
tyranny  of  custom.  An  English  curate  has  often  a  smaller 
income  than  an  artisan  or  a  coalminer;  and  yet  custom  orders 
him  to  wear  a  black  hat  and  a  frock-coat,  to  have  a  steady  supply 
of  white  necltcloths,  and  to  live  up  to  a  certain  standmd  of  external 
decency.  Custom  orders  the  struggling  middle  classes  to  give 
elaboialely  bad  dinners,  to  live  in  separate  houses  instead  of  taking 
mode.-.t  apartments,  to  send  their  children  to  schools  whose  only 
recommendation  is  in  the  high  scale  of  cliarges,  and  generally  to 
apend  their  income  according  to  an  arbitrary  code  of  rules  pro- 
bcribed  l)y  tlie  vague  entity  called  society,  instead  of  suiting  their 
mode  of  life  to  their  real  wants.  Moralists  and  novelists  delight 
in  expiitiating  upon  the  manifold  evils  wliicli  result, and  ihvy  have  of 
course  no  dillicully  in  sliowing  that  nine-tenths  of  tiio  customary 
rules  have  very  little  to  say  for  themselves  iw  the  court  of  pure 
rciison.  They  infer  tlial  all  the  foolish  extravagance  of  J"]nglish 
life  is  duo  to  the  inherent  snobbishness  of  our  nature.  The 
nierchaiit  apes  the  noble,  and  the  shopkeeper  ajies  the  nusrchant ; 
and  th','  first  notion  of  the  poor  man  who  has  made  a  few  shillings 
is  to  (lre.«  himself  in  the  co.^tunie  of  the  class  just  above  him.  We 
fully  agree  that  tlui  standard  rate  of  living  has  been  piteln^d  too 
high  ill  mo.st  ranks  of  society  ;  and  it  is  probable  enough  that 
that  desire  to  imitate  our  bullers  of  which  snobbishness  is  the 
uglier  »ido  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  it.  An  English 
iiouBchold,  na  compared    with  a  liouaehold    of   tho  coifu- 


sponding  class  in  most  Continental  countries,  is  a  model 
school  in  the  art  of  throwing  away  money  for  an  inade- 
quate return.  But  when  reformers  propose  a  change,  they 
have  to  deal  not  only  with  the  spirit  of  snobbishness,  but  with 
the  more  powerful,  if  less  offensive,  spirit  of  general  indolence. 
They  invite  us  to  break  our  chains  ;  to  plan  a  rational  mode  of 
living,  and  to  carry  it  out  in  defiance  of  other  people's  opinions. 
Give  up,  they  say,  all  the  useless  apparatus  with  which  an  English 
family  surrounds  itself,  and  be  simple  and  independent.  The 
doctrine  is  so  excellent  that  we  only  wish  it  were  easier  to  act  on  it ; 
but  these  eager  persons  underrate  the  difficulty  of  putting  it  in 
practice.  A  certain  social  machinery  is  provided,  costly  and  ex- 
travagant it  may  be,  but  yet  with  the  surpassing  merit  that  it  is 
there.  To  provide  the  more  reasonable  machinery  would  require 
an  amount  of  thought  and  trouble  which  nearly  everybody  dreads 
far  more  than  the  expense.  You  would  prefer  your  children  to 
go  to  schools  where  they  would  be  taught  something  besides 
cricket,  and  would  pay  fees  on  a  German  scale  of  economy  ; 
then  you  must  become  an  educational  reformer  yourself,  and 
convert  parents  enough  to  start  j'our  new  sj'stem.  You  wish  for 
a  house  built  on  more  rational  principles  ;  you  must  be  your  own 
architect,  or,  in  other  words,  run  a  risk  of  going  to  a  lunatic 
asylum.  Y^ou  wish  to  entertain  your  friends  on  more  economical 
principles.  The  chances  are  that  you  save  a  very  few  pounds,  and 
make  your  home  unbearable.  Simple  meals  are  perhaps  better 
than  bad  imitations  of  elaborate  cookery ;  but  unluckily  simplicity 
both  in  food  and  dress  is  very  apt  to  mean  expense.  You  wish  to 
improve  your  relations  to  your  servants,  and  you  discover  that 
they  prefer  the  conventional  system,  and  that  you  have  only  made 
them  more  idle  and  discontented  than  before.  Reformers  in  all 
these  matters  deserve  every  praise,  and  we  earnestly  desire  their 
success  ;  but  reform  in  domestic  economy,  as  in  everything  else, 
requires  an  amount  of  time,  thought,  and  energy  to  which  very 
few  people  are  equal. 

The  real  objection  to  living  simply  and  cheaply  is  that  one 
cannot  afford  it.  A  few  geniuses  can  strike  out  new  plans  of  life, 
but  most  men  will  find  that  more  trouble  is  saved  by  falling  in 
with  the  stream  than  by  struggling  against  it.  The  more 
favourite  method  of  economy,  especially  with  the  female  mind, 
is  that  which  is  generally  known  as  cheeseparing.  Without 
descending  to  a  lower  platform,  it  is  possible  to  effect  something 
by  minute  attention  to  details.  Money  may  of  course  be  saved 
by  substituting  an  omnibus  for  a  cab,  by  retiring  to  the  cheaper 
places  in  a  theatre,  and  by  all  that  painful  system  of  minute 
attention  which  is  irritating  until  it  becomes  a  habit.  Here,  too, 
one  must  ask  whether  the  game  is  worth  the  candle.  To  keep 
out  of  debt  is  not  only  the  first  of  duties,  but  the  most  essential 
condition  of  happiness,  and  therefore  no  sacrifice  which  malces 
both  ends  meet  should  be  grudged.  But,  though  a  person  who 
pushes  his  economy  to  any  further  point  may  boast  of  setting 
a  good  example,  he  will  scarcely  find  that  he  has  consulted  his  own 
happiness.  The  strength  of  character  which  enables  a  man  to 
retire  to  a  hermitage  and  devote  himself  to  intellectual  studies  on 
bread  and  water  will  bring  its  own  reward  ;  but  the  man  who  tries 
to  divide  his  allegiance,  to  remain  in  the  world  without  paying  the 
world's  price  for  it,  will  generally  have  little  reward  beyond  6he 
trifling  satisfaction  of  a  good  conscience.  In  one  sense  it  may 
almost  be  said  that  saving  comes  easier  to  the  poor  man  than  to 
his  richer  neighbour.  If  an  appreciable  fraction  of  your  income 
goes  in  drink,  you  can  save  what  is  to  you  a  considerable  sum  by 
improving  in  sobriety.  The  advantage,  at  least,  is  tangible,  if  the 
temptation  to  be  surmounted  is  great.  But  the  rich  man  who  has 
succeeded  by  the  exertion  of  much  thought  in  putting  his  esta- 
blishment on  a  more  reasonable  scale  often  finds  that  the  advan- 
tage is  rather  shadowy  and  affects  posterity  more  than  hunself. 
The  chains  with  which  we  are  bound  are  riveted  upon  us  with 
terrible  strength.  Our  bondage  cannot  be  broken  by  a  single  good 
resolution,  or  a  mere  change  of  personal  habits.  Our  families,  our 
relatives,  and  our  acquaintances  combine  to  force  us  into  the 
regular  grooves.  And  undoubtedly  many  men  who  could  do 
better  things  are  forced  to  miserable  hackwork  for  daily  subsistence, 
and  tempted  to  grow  daily  more  commonplace,  and  plod  more  con- 
tentedly along  the  mill-horse  round  of  existence.  We  would 
gladly  welcome  a  deliverer,  though  we  can  see  few  signs  of  his  \ 
appearance.  Society  grows  more  luxurious ;  and  even  our  good  ; 
qualities  rather  tend  to  increased  energy  in  growiug  rich  than  to 
increased  judgment  iu  using  wealth. 


THE  EARLY  DAYS  OF  THE  VIENNA  EXHIBITION. 

IF  tho  Vienna  Exhibition  continues  to  make  fair  progress,  there 
seems  a  reasonable  prospect  of  tho  arrangements  beini^^  perfect 
by  the  closing  day.  Spealdiig  seriously,  it  is  most  unfortunate 
from  every  point  of  view  that  everything  should  bo  so  terribly 
behindhand.  Tho  executiiiu  is  toiling  slowly  afttic  the  splendid 
conc(!i)tion,  and  can  at  the  best  only  overtake  it  after  those  first  im- 
pressions have  been  niml«  which  go  for  so  much.  If  you  set  yourself 
iub(U-i()UHly  to  examine  into  things,  you  begin  directly  to  appreciate 
all  that  they  are  meant  to  bo.  Only  give  tho  designers  tune,  and 
their  designs  will  doubtless  realize  themselves,  although  it  is  too 
probable  that  financially  the  lost  ground  will  never  be  regained. 
But  in  the  meantime  tho  casual  visitor  finds  hini.solf  utterly 
abroad  in  the  gfiieral  c«nlusion.  Even  if  he  keeps  himself  to  tho 
great  central  buihlings,  as  ho  naturally  does,  ho  only  distinguishos 
vaguely  the  broad  outlitu's  which  time  is  to  fill  in.  And  it  is  not 
merely  that  ho  pusuus  blank  spaces,  or  strays  into  empty  cases,  but 
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at  everytumhe  is  stopped  bythe  stereotyped  "verbotenerEingang," 
and  requested  by  the  civil  Austrian  police  to  keep  moving  aloiig 
by  the  main  thoroughfares.  Three-fourths  of  the  exhibitors,  of  all 
nations,  are  either  sitting  despondently  with  folded  arms,  waiting 
for  precious  boxes  which  it  is  impossible  to  trace,  or  else  they  are 
anxiously  superintending  the  unpacking  of  cases  that  have  just 
arrived,  in  the  middle  of  the  jostling  crowd.  Out  of  doors  things 
are  far  worse.  What  ought  to  be  thoroughfares  for  crowds  of 
visitors  are  blocked  by  long  trains  of  goods  waiting  their  turn 
for  delivery.  Ponderous  articles  that  are  beyond  injury  from 
exposure  to  the  execrable  weather  are  left  where  they  lie,  till 
there  shall  be  leisure  to  remove  them  to  their  places.  There  are 
monster  cannon  in  steel  and  iron,  and  peals  of  bells  in 
bronze,  and  trucks  laden  with  blocks  of  coal  and  anthracite, 
and  covered  vans  filled  with  statuary.  The  varied  specimens  of 
national  architecture,  from  Turkisli  mosques  to  Swedish  cottages, 
are  only  in  course  of  erection  or  decoration.  Gangs  of  work- 
people have  made  themselves  masters  of  the  place,  and,  if  they  are 
working  steadily,  they  are  certainly  working  slowly.  It  might 
have  been  supposed  that  the  grand  Eotunda,  the  scene  of  the 
opening  ceremony,  would  at  least  have  been  tolerably  advanced. 
But  the  central  Rotunda  is  by  far  the  most  backward  part  of  the 
building.  The  temporary  preparations  for  the  opening  day  have 
been  cleared  away,  and  everything  is  beginning  afresh.  Crossing 
the  Rotunda  by  what  will  be  the  grand  thoroughfare  of  the  Exhi- 
bition, it  is  barely  possible  to  thread  your  way  through  the  jumble 
of  cases  and  the  stands  in  course  of  erection.  The  central  fountain 
has  been  stripped  of  the  shrubs  and  flowers  with  which  it  was  decked 
out  on  the  first  day,  and  is  in  slow  process  of  preparation  for  its  real 
purpose.  There  is  no  hurry  about  turning  on  the  water  within 
as  long  as  so  much  is  falling  without.  The  very  keepers  of  the 
various  restaurants,  who  might  have  been  supposed  to  have  been 
spurred  on  by  the  keenest  self-interest,  considering  the  enormous 
prices  they  cherge,  are  only  beginning  gradually  to  open  their 
glazing  establishments.  As  if  to  confound  confusion,  the  weather 
has  been  frightful ;  rivulets  flow  down  the  centre  of  the  walks, 
and  lakes  spread  themselves  everywhere  over  the  ground  ;  where 
no  gravel  has  been  laid  down,  the  clay  has  been  converted  into 
stiff  red  slime;  for  the  site  of  tlje  Exhibition  is  naturally  a 
swamp,  and  the  building  is  erected  Dutch-fashion  upon  piles. 
The  only  means  of  approaching  it  on  the  English  side  was  to 
■wade  ankle  deep,  until  the  Commissioners  had  the  consideration 
to  throw  pontoon  bridges  of  plank  across  the  dismal  swamp. 

The  Imperial  Commissioners  who  have  taken  charge  of  the 
arrangements  are  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  horrible 
weather,  although  they  might  have  made  some  better  preparation 
against  a  contingency  that  was  by  no  means  improbable  in  an 
Austrian  May.  But  so  far  as  other  things  are  concerned,  and 
all  allowances  have  been  largely  made,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
they  have  trespassed  considerably  on  the  long-sufiering  of  the  world 
which  they  invited  to  Vienna  for  the  first  of  the  month.  Tke  fact 
is,  that  there  has  been  extraordinary  miscalculation  from  the  first, 
and  all  throughout.  Even  had  the  show  been  one  of  ordinary 
dimensions,  and  had  Austria  been  on  a  level  with  the  most 
advanced  countries  in  her  means  of  communication  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  her  traffic  arrangements,  there  was  little  enough  time 
to  do  all  that  she  had  to  do  since  she  first  went  to  the  work  in 
earnest  in  last  June.  But  it  is  only  recently  that  Austria  has 
been  betaking  herself  to  commerce  on  a  large  scale;  she  has  few 
seaports,  and  they  are  far  removed  from  the  capital,  while  Vienna 
lies  on  an  insignificant  stream,  not  on  a  great  navigable  river,  or 
in  the  close  vicinity  of  the  ocean.  Her  communications  are  alto- 
gether out  of  keeping  with  her  new  aspirations  and  with  the  present 
excessive  strain ;  the  great  railway  to  the  west  consists  only  of  a 
single  line.  Then  the  citizens  of  Vienna  are  semi-Orieutals  in 
their  easy  manner  of  going  about  the  everyday  business  of  life. 
Even  the  stimulant  of  extraordinary  wages  will  scarcely  induce 
them  to  put  on  a  spurt.  Above  all,  the  original  scheme  developed 
its  proportions  so  rapidly  that  all  the  original  calculations  as 
to  time  must  have  been  falsified.  The  first  idea  seems  to 
have  been  to  have  made  a  commonplace  Exhibition  of  it ; 
probably  a  reproduction  of  its  Western  predecessors  upon 
a  considerably  smaller  scale.  It  was  matter  of  great  specula- 
tion whether  the  Exhibition  mania  had  not  pretty  nearly 
exhausted  itself,  or  whether  countries  that  had  won  honours 
in  London  and  Paris  would  submit  to  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  exhibiting  so  soon  again  in  a  remote  inland  capital. 
Wbatever  may  have  been  the  hopes  of  Baron  Schwarz,  the 
Chief  of  the  Imperial  Commission,  the  original  estimates  which  he 
presented  to  the  Reichsrath  showed  what  his  proposals  were.  The 
event  showed  that  the  world  appreciated  the  exceptional  ad- 
vantages of  the  position  of  Vienna  as  an  exhibiting  centre.  The 
West  and  the  East  were  simultaneously  incited  to  meet  and  com- 
pete in  their  respective  productions.  Trusting  in  the  financial 
success  of  his  comprehensive  scheme,  and  relying  on  a  prospective 
vote  of  indemnity,  Baron  Schwarz  went  altogether  beyond  his 
allotted  tether;  and  the  Reichsrath,  in  spite  of  itself,  has  been 
dragged  along  behind  him,  scattering  florins  broadcast,  and  com- 
pelled to  endorse  an  expenditure  at  which  economists  shudder. 
Probably  the  Baron  is  riglit  and  the  economists  wrong.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  in  the  meantime  ho  has  been  expanding  his  ideas 
without  due  regard  to  the  capacity  of  his  country  for  carrying  them 
out  in  detail,  and  that,  in  holding  punctually  to  the  day  fixed  for 
the  opening,  he  has  been  deluding  his  victims  with  a  mere  shadow 
of  the  substance  which  they  may  hope  to  see  if  they  only  have 
patience. 


Tliore  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  show  will  be  worth  the 
waiting  for ;  that,  in  striking  interest  as  well  as  in  pieturesqucnoss, 
t-he  Exhibition  of  Vienna  will  eclipse  all  that  have  gone  before. 
It  is  true  that  a  good  many  exhibitors  from  the  West,  men  who 
have  made  their  reputations  and  won  their  medals  and  certificates 
elsewhere,  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Yet  there  is  scarcely 
a  class  tliat  does  not  appear  by  leading  representatives,  and, 
as  a  rule,  all  that  is  sent  is  more  or  less  excellent  of  its  kind. 
England  shows,  or  rather  promises  to  show,  very  strongly.  If 
a  great  many  of  the  goods  arc  not  as  yet  forthcoming,  they 
are  all  catalogued,  and  we  may  judge  what  they  will  be.  In 
machinery,  especially  in  agricultural  machinery,  for  which  there 
is  a  great  and  increasing  market  in  the  E.ast,  it  would  seem  as  if 
our  manufacturers  would  more  than  sustain  the  credit  of  their 
country.  Nothing  is  more  significant  than  the  number  of  leading- 
partners  of  eminent  firms  who  are  gone  to  Vienna  with  the 
intention  of  making  a  long  stay  there,  of  explaining  their  patents 
and  conducting  their  sales  iu  person.  So  in  the  other  industrial 
departments,  and  especially  in  that  of  the  finer  specimens  of  the 
ceramic  art,  where  there  are  also  many  foreign  competitors  in  the 
field,  most  of  them  more  or  less  formidable.  France,  of  course, 
has  always  excelled  in  this  branch  of  manufacture  ;  Austria  has 
been  making  great  strides  in  it  of  late,  and  exhibits  very  largely; 
while  Germany,  Portugal,  Hungary,  and  the  Eastern  iiingdoms 
are  all  represented  by  their  potters.  To  Englishmen  at  least  few 
things  in  the  Exhibition  will  be  more  curious  than  the  display 
from  India,  which  would  appear  to  have  been  designed  with  a 
completeness  that  will  leave  little  to  desire.  It  is  premature  to 
pronounce  upon  the  contents  of  the  Colonies  department,  for  as 
yet,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cape,  little  or  nothing  is  forthcoming, 
but  report  speaks  highly  of  what  they  are  likely  to  he. 

Some  time  ago,  when  writing  on  the  prospects  of  the  Exhibition, 
we  dwelt  on  the  characteristically  picturesque  element  which  we 
expected  to  find  in  it.  Our  anticipations  have  evidently  been  more 
than  realized.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  partially  civilized  nations 
which  have  been  recently  emerging  from  their  jealous  seclusion  had 
determined  upon  a  grand  simultaneous  eflbrtto  show  what  they  are 
really  capable  of.  Very  fortunately  they  have  taken  time  by  the 
forelock,  as  if  they  were  resolved  to  falsity  all  our  ideas  of  Oriental 
apathy  and  sluggishness ;  and  those  which  geographically  lie  the 
most  remote  are  among  the  most  forward  of  all  in  the  Vienna 
showplace.  So  far  as  their  preparations  go,  they  have  shown  a 
financial  profusion  which  contrasts  strongly  with  our  modest  Eng- 
lish Government  grant  of  6,000/.  But,  in  fact,  such  sovereigns  as 
the  Sultan  figure  very  much  as  private  exhibitors.  Still  more  does 
his  great  vassal  the  Khedive,  who  holds  the  better  part  of  his 
land  of  Egypt  in  personal  property.  Egypt,  although  perhaps 
it  is  more  nearly  complete  than  any  of  the  other  countries 
in  the  West  or  East,  still  tantalizes  the  visitor  provokingly  behind 
the  high  screen  of  boards  which  it  is  forbidden  to  pass.  But  if 
you  can  contsive  to  pass  over  them,  you  get  a  glimpse  of  what 
looks  like  a  complete  epitome  of  Egyptian  life  and  history  from 
the  days  of  the  Pharaohs  to  our  own.  Japan,  as  becomes  a  country 
which  has  recently  revolutionized  all  its  institutions,  shows  herself 
far  less  exclusive.  One  is  permitted  free  access  to  where  the  quaint 
and  beautiful  collection  is  growing  daily,  and  the  goods  have 
been  brought  over  under  the  charge  of  natives  who  understand 
the  art  of  display  as  well  as  that  of  production;  while  the  whole  is 
under  the  direction  of  Japanese  Commissioners  who  are  familiar 
with  more  than  one  of  the  Western  tongues.  The  Japanese,  with 
their  wonderful  capacity  for  adaptation  and  imitation,  wear  the 
Western  dress  as  if  they  had  been  born  and  bred  in  the  manner 
of  it,  although  there  is  no  mistaking  their  features  when  you 
meet  them.  But  there  are  other  Orientals  who  are  less  pliant 
in  their  habits,  and  already  the  Viennese  find  some  outlandish 
figures  and  quaint  costumes  to  stare  at.  They  will  learn  more 
about  these  strangers  and  their  ways  when  they  have  oppor- 
tunities of  inspecting  the  interior  of  all  these  Oriental  build- 
ings, which  as  yet  are  hidden  in  scafTolding  and  accessible 
to  nobody  but  the  workpeople.  But  if  the  men  of  the  East 
enjoy  great  advantages  in  the  way  of  decoration,  in  the  gor- 
geous stuffs  of  brilliant  colours  wliich  they  bring  with  them, 
those  of  the  West  show  perhaps  even  greater  taste  in  disposing  of 
materials  that  lend  themselves  far  less  easily  to  artistic  purposes. 
Art  and  taste  have  presided  everywhere ;  for  example,  in  those 
great  agricultural  halls  where  the  produce  of  the  Austrian  pro- 
vinces, and  especially  of  Hungary,  is  displayed — corns  and  wines, 
and  oils.  The  veiy  implements  of  mining  and  husbandly  are 
artistically  disposed,  and  there  is  real  art  shown  in  the  shapely 
simplicity  of  such  displays  as  the  great  coal  trophies.  As  to  the 
courts  of  the  fine  arts  proper,  visitors  as  yet  can  only  obtain 
admission  to  them  by  favour ;  and  once  within  the  barrier,  you 
find  that  the  pictures  are  for  the  most  part  but  half  huno-. 
England  has  had  a  compai-atively  small  space  assigned  to  her,  and 
exhibits  but  a  comparatively  small  collection ;  fortunately,  how- 
ever, the  quality  of  her  specimens  seems  highly  creditable, 
considering  the  difficulties  under  which  she  laboured  in  getting 
them  together.  France,  on  the  other  hand,  with  four  times  the 
space,  and  showing  some  of  those  celebrated  works  which  are 
puhlic  property,  will  certainly  have  to  cover  the  walls  with  a 
great  deal  that  is  decidedly  inferior.  But,  in  spite  of  some  short- 
comings of  this  kind,  and  of  those  wearisome  delays  which  are 
almost  inexcusable,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  question  the  triumphant 
succees  of  the  Exhibition. 
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EMANUICL  HOSPITAL. 

BEYONT)  tlic  City  clique  on  ono  sido,  luiJ  tlie  stmill  knot  on 
tho  other  who  huvo  idoiilifiod  thomselvH.s  with  tlio  J'liidowod 
Hchools  Commission,  wo  fnncy  that  thoro  wcro  not  ninny  moiiibors 
in  the  Ilouao  of  Commons  on  Tuesday  nij^ht  who  felt  very  deeply 
moved  about  tho  ininipdiftte  result  of  Mr.  (Crawford's  motion  on 
Emnnu'-l  Hospital.  Tlio  party  which  ho  h'd  was  actuated  by 
Taiioufl  motives  besidos  a  dispawHionate  preference  for  the  Hcliemo 

fropouiided  by  tho  City  to  that  under  which  Tjord  Lyttelton's 
lommipsion  proposes  to  recast  Emanuel  Hospitnl.  Tho  palpa- 
ble disparity  between  Mr.  Forster's  conifortin({  jwsurance — made 
four  years  since  on  the  second  rcadin(if  of  the  Endowed  .Schools 
Jtill,  that,  "It  is  not  for  the  good  schools  that  this  Hill  is 
framed  ;  wo  cannot  of  course  [exempt  such  schools  by  name,  for 
in  that  case  there  would  be  no  end  to  endeavours  to  obliiin  it,  but 
Bchools  whicli  are  well  managed  need  fear  Tiothing  from  tho 
operation  of  a  l!ill  wliich  is  to  introduce  good  nianngeuKuit " — 
nnd  the  sayings  and  doings  over  since  of  the  ( 'ommissioners  named 
by  himself  ami  under  his  own  I>ill,  was  persistently  insisted  on. 
INeither  Mr.  llobhouse's  assertion  that  "donors  to  public  uses 
are  loss  uiuler  tho  guidance  of  reason  and  conscience  and  more  under 
the  sway  of  baser  passions  than  otlior  mon,"  oxjilained  by  his  hoast 
that  "  the  grasp  of  th()  dead  hand  should  be  shaiien  oil' absolutely 
nnd  finally,  '  nor  Lord  l-yttidtou's  cheerful  rennirle  that  "  tho  pious 
founder  must  go  to  the  wall,"  was  f(u-gotten.  The  statement  of  tho 
Commissioners, in  their  Jlejiortof  1871,  repudiating  tlie  conclusion 
that  they  wore  "  to  leave  a  given  govonnng  body  nniterially  un- 
nltered  in  its  composition  unless "  they  could  "establish  ai^ainst 
it  n  case  of  abuse  or  breach  of  trust,"  was  quoted  as  being  in 
llagrimt  contradiction  to  the  principle  vidunteereil  by  the  author  lioth 
of  the  I'iU  and  of  tlieir  powers  as  delinod  in  it,  in  consequ(Mico  of 
Tvliieli  an  opjiosition  which  might  hav(>  b(>en  very  troublesome  was 
iindoid)tedly  laid.  Apjieals  were  nuide  to  the  oncoiiragiMuetit  of 
Toiinitary  niunificenco  which  characterizes  our  whole  English 
system,  social  and  administrative,  in  contrast  to  tho  jealous  ro- 
Strictiveness  which  underlies  tho  ci>ntrali/.ing  organization  of  other 
Countrips ;  and  tho  pnieticvil  loss  whi(di  would  atl(nid  the  paralysis 
of  the  giving  faculty  under  tho  operation  of  principles  like  those 
of  Mr.  Ilobhouse  was  j)lainly  urged.  Under  these  feelings  lay  tho 
intelligible  rebellion  of  tho  more  gonerons  impulses  of  human 
nature  against  the  hard  and  doctrinaire  rejiudnvtion  of  j)urely 
eleemosynary  education,  under  all  cinuunstiinccH,  upon  whn-h  the 
Commissioners  seemed  to  rely  with  a  failli  which  w(Mild  not  have 
been  misplnced  if  their  dogma  had  been  a  freshly  revealed  chM])ler 
of  Holy  Writ.  Trrespecllvoly  of  these  demurrers,  the  condui^t, 
not  so  much  of  the  Commissioners  as  of  the  ( iovernment  under 
■which  they  were  acting,  was  severely  criticized  for  the  indecorous 
precipitancy  with  wliich  they  nought  to  carry  a  scheme  on  which, 
n»  its  charnclor  of  a  lending  precedent,  they  IhemselveB  had  set  a 
▼nluo  which  it  would  not  have  naturally  jiosse.'ised,  nt  n  time 
■when  tho  conduct  nnd  policy  of  the  Commission — not  to  sny  tho 
question  of  its  longer  contiminnco — wore  under  oxnminatioii  with 
the  (kivemmont'e  own  consent  before  a  Conuuittoo  of  tho  IIoubo 
of  Commons. 

Tiieso  various  reasons  were  feebly  combated  by  Mr.  (lladstono 
and  Mr.  l'"orster.  The  former  indeed  began  liy  acliuowledging  that 
"we  ought  to  encourage  the  libi>ralily  of  ]uivalo  foundation  by 
•bowing  a  great  and  studious  res])i)(^l,  of  course  within  the  limits  of 
mison,  for  the  wills  and  wishes  of  founders";  while  the  Vice- 
J'residi'iit  did  I'xeinplary  penance  for  tliiit  incontini'iico  of  tongue 
which  he  <'ould  iieillier  (b  uy  nor  explain  away.  Hut  upon  tlieir 
•ide  they  urged  willi  great  force  the  wide  scojm  and  superior  ad- 
▼nnlaKcH  which  tlwy  nllribiited  to  the  coiislitiilion  lor  I'lmaniiel 
Ilospilal  i)iopo,>ied  by  the  Commissioners,  ami  tlii-y  mipenled  to  the 
CoiiHiderablo  share  in  its  governing  liody  wliieh  the  ( ioniiiiiHsioii 
had  in  its  second  nnd  anieiided  scheme  reserved  for  the  Cor|)ornl  ion 
of  l/oiidoii,  while  iieilher  of  them  showed  the  slightest  disin- 
vliimtioil  to  search  out  the  weak  jilaces  in  their  adveisrvriivs' 
bnrnoiw.  'I'he  result  was  that,  with  the  exceptions  which  wii  llav(^ 
nlready  imliciiled,  nieiiibers  voted  in  gtuieral  iiecordaiice  with  the 
•ide  of  the  House  to  which  they  Ixdoiiged  ;  and  the  trial  of  tliiv 
Endowed  Schools  ( 'onimission,  whether  it  is  to  n^sult  in  their 
nci]iiitlal  or  their  condeniualion,  stands  ailjouriu>d.  In  fact,  the 
ilecision  as  to  I'Ininiiiiel  lloipitnl  was,  so  to  spi<ak,  in  pviUDnnm  and 
not  01  irin.  How  (he  ('oiiiniisHioii  may  fare  when  the  far  more 
iiiiportiiiit  case  (d'  the  llirniiiigliani  Si'lmol  comes  on  lor  discusMion 
lenuiiim  to  be  si'eti,  but  the  real  debale  will  come  when  the 
Coiiimillen  which  is  now  sitting  upon  it  liaa  made  its  rejiort,  and 
-when  the  ( loverniiieiil  proposcn  such  a  Hill  na  it  iiiny  think  wise 
to  found  iijioii  the  results  of  the  impiiry. 

'{'he  one  roniarliable  event  of  the  evening  was  tho  iim>Tpec(ed 
«|)porliinily  which  the  disciisHion  iillorded  to  Mr.  (Iladstono  of 
•gnin  dif (ifiiyiiig  bin  i  lmrncteristic  ((iiality  of  reckless  impetuosity, 
liin  position  IVoiii  his  own  jioiiit  of  view  was  that  of  detending  n 

b<Kly  of  nii'ii  wl          he    knew  to   bo  unpopular  with  many 

imporlAiit  iind  luMive  sections,  and  who  at  this  niomenl  were 
on  their  trial  lor  their  gem'rni  policy,  litifo"e  a  ('ommiltee  moved 
by  hi^  own  authority,  while  he  bnlieved  himself  able  to  make 
•  strong  cane  in  llii'ir  ludialf.  The  adackiug  party  was  that 
•peeial  tmprrxim  in  kk/icmh  with  which,  iililie  I'loin  tlin  venerable 
trnilition  of  centuries  ami  from  n  well  ciileulnted  conhiidi<ra(ioii  id' 
kN  poweiN  of  hel|ung  or  hampnriiig  the  powers  that  be,  every 
miccewiive  I'riine  Minister  has  been  in  the  Imliit  of  iiiiiiiitaiiiing 
reliilions  I'f  politcllPN)!.     ,\l  the  pli'Ni'iil   nioiiiiMit,  loo,  one  of 

Mr.  Ulu«lilutiu'«  iup*t  indMpouiKblo  ftud  ro*i>uulublu  culltwguua 


repfeienta  the  constituency  in  which  the  Corporation  of  London 

is  ])re-eniiTiently  powerful ;  and  his  own  scat  is  due  to  tho  fore- 
thought of  an  active  alderman;  while  tho  case  which  tho 
Corporation  were  supporting,  whether  or  not  a  strong  case, 
was  one  which  it  was  neither  dishonourable  nor  unreasonable 
on  their  part  to  press  with  peculiar  atsiduity.  So  ovory 
motive,  both  of  personal  interest  and  of  ollicial  dignity,  com- 
bined to  ninko  it  tho  part  of  tho  I'rinio  Mininti^r,  whilo 
demolishing  the  ('ity  scheme  for  reforming  ICmanuel  Hospital, 
and  while  upholding  tho  action  of  tho  Endowed  School  Coin- 
niissionors  to  the  utmost  of  his  great  powers,  to  do  so  with  a 
studied  respect  for  tho  position  and  the  motives  of  the  ancient 
corporation  which  had  cnalleiiged  tho  issue.  I!ut  Mr.  (llndstono 
was  on  'J'liesday  evening  equal  to  his  old  self  in  those  proud 
days  when  lie  burnt  his  shijis,  broke  down  his  bridges,  and  crossed 
the  Rubicon,  when  he  took  all  human  flesh  and  blood  to  his 
expansive  bosom,  or  wlion  he  danced,  tomahawk  in  hand,  round 
the  three-branched  upas-tree.  With  a  freakishness  like  that 
which  he  disjilayed  on  llio  spent  Wednesday  afterncxin  when  ho 
jumped  iij)  to  prophesy  the  further  debasement  at  no  ilistant  date 
of  tlio  recently  lowercHl  franebiMo,  Mr.  (iladstone  seliMted  this 
comparatively  minor  matter  of  Kmaniiel  Hospital  to  declare  war, 
in  jdirnses  of  elaborate  bitterness,  against  the  Corporation  of 
Jjondon,  "  gorged  (uid  almost  bloated  with  charities,"  "  the  body 
which  has  enjoyed  for  thirty  odd  years  the  proud  distinction  of 
being  tho  only  unreformed  corporation  in  the  country."  With  all 
his  genius,  after  his  now  forty  years'  experience  of  public  life, 
and  tho  sobering  discipline  of  tho  highisst  olFice,  Mr.  (iladstono 
does  not  yet  seem  to  have  fully  appreciated  that  the  words  of  a 
I'riine  Minister  can  nevi^r  be  like  those  of  any  other  man.  This 
rolling  vituperation  may  liavo  been  in  his  mouth  only  a  piece 
of  rhetorical  gag,  and  all  that  ho  inennt  may  have  been  to  snub  tho 
(!ily  for  an  act  of  impertiiu'iit  insubordination.  IJiit,  as  Mr.  iMirster 
took  opportunity  to  say  latiu'  in  the  debate,  not  without  reference  to 
liisowii  iinliiehy  proiiiiHe  about  tho  good  schools,  "a  clever  speech 
generally  hangs  round  a  iiian's  neck  for  the  rest  of  his  life  like  a 
mill-stone,"  so  that  when  it  is  "thrown  back  upon  him  "  he  is 
"generally  Horiy  that  ho  made  it."  Whatever  Mr.  (iladstone  may 
biiiiHelf  haviMiieant,  this  notice  to  the  Lord  Mayor  to  quit  will  be  as 
little  f(ugotten  in  tlie  caucus  of  advanced  nd'ormors  as  it  will  bo  in 
tJiiildhall  ami  the  Mansion  House.  We  can  only  wonder  at  tho 
recklessness  of  tho  Minister  just  returned  to  oflico  on  suH'eranco, 
who  has  voluntarily  coinplicated  the  almost  hopeless  dilliciiltios  of 
the  divided  Liberal  parly  by  a  gratuitous  and  unexia.'cted  attack 
on  that  one  body  which  has  always  retained  the  secret  of  power 
by  subordinating  tho  discordant  claims  of  any  wider  partisan- 
ship to  the  inti*ealH  and  the  dignity  of  tho  Corporation  of 
London. 


MICKCIIANT  SHIPS  AND  SKAMKN. 

MU.  PLIMSOLL,  in  moving  tho  second  reading  of  liis 
ShippingSurvey  liill,  anathematized  "  tho  long,  low,  narrow, 
overloiuled  biasls  of  ships"  against  which  liis  niimsiire  wan 
directed,  and  the  "scoundrels"  of  shipowners  who  sent  them  to 
sea;  told  a  story  of  "  a  well-known  sliiiiowner"  of  Shiidds  who 
had  made  his  money  in  such  a  way  that,  when  ho  died,  tho  jiolico 
had  to  guard  his  remains  to  the  grave,  on  account  of  tho  mulliliido 
of  wiuiKMi  and  children  who  followed  to  pelt  the  hearse  with  mud; 
and  called  uixni  tho  House  of  ('onimons  to  pass  the  Kill  with 
acclamation.  It  is  evident  that  Mr.  I'linisoll's  peculiar  stylo  of 
advocni-y  is  better  suiteil  for  tho  platrorm  than  for  a  legislative 
assembly,  and,  after  a  round  of  indignation  meetings,  ho  is  natu- 
rally disappoinled  that  the  House  of  ('onimons  did  not  instantly 
pass  bis  Ilill  with  three  cheers  for  the  author.  On  Wedn(>sday 
night  Mr.  riimsoll  atli<nded  a  meeting  at  Kirininghani,  and  com- 
plained that  bis  Ilill  had  been  "  talked  out,"  which  is  no  doubt 
true,  in  the  s(<iise  that  tho  (lebatu  on  it  was  not  concluded  at  th« 
hour  when  the  House  of  ('onimons  is,  by  an  old  rule,  comixdled 
to  rise  on  Wednesday.  Hut  Mr.  I'limsoll  forgot  to  mention  that 
he  did  most  of  the  tnlking  himself.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon 
when  he  rose,  ami  it  is  absurd  to  sujipo.'^e  that  tho  statements  ho 
made  could  be  allowed  to  pass  without  ri'ply.  Mr.  I'limsoll  has 
had  niiuilhs  and  months  ol  agitation,  hiw  piiblisluHl  a  book,  de- 
livered inniiini>ralde  speeches,  and  attacked  the  shipowners  in 
every  possilile  way,  and  now  he  considers  it  monstrously  unfair 
that  a  single  shipowner  Hhoiild  venture  to  tlefenil  his  clas.% 
and  to  warn  the  House  against  passing  what  ho  lielieves  to 
be  a  mischievous  and  dang(>rous  measure.  Mr.  I'limsidl  !• 
p(>rha|is  a  vigtu'iuis  auitalor,  but  ho  is  a  very  poor  stales- 
man.  lOven  it  his  Jlill  were  a  sound  practical  measure,  tho  fact 
(hat  a  (^)minissioii  is  now  im|uiriiig  into  the  subj(>ct,  and 
will  soon  reiKul,  W(Uild  bo  a  very  good  reii-son  for  not  passinfj 
it  just  at  present;  but  it  is  not  a  sound  pruelical  measure.  It  is 
crude  and  iinpertiM't,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  couM  ever  bo 
worked.  Mr.  riimsoll  himself  has  admitted  that  the  Ilill  would 
have  to  be  reeimt  in  Committee -  in  other  words,  that  tho 
House  wouhl  have  to  construct  a  Mill  for  itself.  The  I'rtvddeut 
of  the  Hoard  of  Trade  has  introduced  n  short  measure  for  tho 
piirpoMO  <d'  giving  greater  stringency  to  inspections  by  olHcors  of 
that  department;  and  the  shipowners,  now  that  they  kmjw  that 
the  eyes  of  the  country  are  ujion  them,  and  that  further  legislation 
is  impending,  may  be  expected,  for  their  own  sakes,  to  \n\  very 
cniidiil  wimt  sort  of  vessels  they  send  to  sea  during  the  next  few 
uiuullu.   Moxt  yoAT  lliu  lluuav  uf  t'uiumuBi  will  have  tiio  «d- 
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and  diocesan  duties,  and  on  tlie  other  hand  the  Bisnops  have 
seldom  interfered  with  any  authority  as  to  anything  that  has 
gone  on  within  the  walls  of  the  cathedral  church.  No  policy 
could  b'^  more  shortsighted  on  the  part  of  the  capitular  bodies. 
"We  who  wish  to  preserve,  and  therefore  to  reform,  them  know 
that  their  only  chance  of  preservation  is  by  showing  them- 
selves to  be  really  useful  institutions  with  a  definite  work  before 
them.  If  they  persist  in  cleaving  to  the  character  of  sinecurists, 
dignitied  perhaps  and  ornamental,  but  with  no  intelligible  duties 
to  discharge,  they  are  certainly  doomed.  Their  fate  lies  in  their 
own  hands.  Those  Chapters  which  obstinately  persist  in  treating 
the  mother  church  of  the  diocese  as  if  it  were  the  private  chapel 
of  four  or  five  clergymen,  in  shutting  out  as  far  as  they  can  the 
Bishop  on  the  one  hand  and  his  flock  on  the  other,  in  thwarting 
every  eflbrt  of  zeal  from  whichever  side  it  comes,  in  seizing  on 
every  paltry  excuse  to  stop  the  round  of  services  which  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  they  look  on  as  a  burden,  are  simply  pulling  down  their 
house  about  their  own  heads.  Only  perhaps  it  is  all  one  to  them 
if  it  is  pulled  down.  The  house  may  fall  and  others  may  weep  at 
its  fall ;  it  will  be  enough  for  its  present  inhabitants  if  the  sacred- 
ness  of  vested  interests  allows  them  to  slumber  on  somewhere  or 
other  for  the  rest  of  their  days.  Such  however,  we  are  happy 
to  say,  is  not  the  spirit  of  all  capitular  bodies ;  and  we  may  look 
on  the  searching  visitation  which  the  present  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
has  just  begun  at  his  cathedral  church  as  something  which 
bids  fair  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  better  state  of  things. 
The  Bishop's  right  to  visit,  not  only  when  called  in  to  settle  any 
dispute,  but  by  his  inherent  authority  as  Ordinary,  cannot  be 
reasouabl}'  doubted.  That  matter  was  set  at  rest  six  hundred 
years  back  by  the  great  Kobert  Grosseteste,  and  for  five  hundred 
years  alter  his  time  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln  went  on  visiting,  oftener 
or  more  rarely,  according  to  circumstances  or  according  to  the 
amount  of  their  zeal.  If  we  rightly  understand  Bishop  Words- 
worth, no  visitation  has  been  held  since  1 75 1  ;  but  he  at  any  rate 
seems  determined  to  clear  olf  the  arrears  of  sixscore  years  in  good 
earnest.  He  began  by  reprinting  and  circulating  the  Statutes  of 
the  Church,  a  document  important  both  in  a  practical  and  in  an 
antiquarian  point  of  view,  and  which  we  may  perhaps  some  day 
find  occasion  to  notice  in  another  part  of  our  columns.  On  the 
29th  April  the  Visitation  itself  began  ;  the  Bishop  was  received  in 
due  form  by  a  great  majority  of  the  dignitaries  and  other  members 
of  the  Chapter — a  body  which,  in  the  ancient  church  of  Lincoln, 
numbers  no  less  than  fifty-six  members.  Few,  if  any,  had  ever 
before  seen  such  gathering  of  canons  residentiary  and  non- 
residentiary  filling  their  proper  stalls  in  choir  and  chapter-house. 
The  Bishop  delivered  a  charge  to  the  members  of  the  Chapter 
and  all  other  members,  clerical  and  lay,  of  the  church  of  Lincoln, 
and  put  forth  a  set  of  Visitation  Articles,  the  answers  to  which 
are  of  course  not  yet  forthcoming. 

The  documents  which  have  been  put  forth  by  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  are  chiefly  remarkable  inasmuch  as  they  show  how  much 
may  be  done  in  an  old-foundation  church  by  simply  carrying  out  the 
statutes  by  which  its  members  are  bound,  without  asking  for  any- 
thing to  be  done  by  Act  of  Parliament.  To  make  an  old-foundation 
church  what  it  ought  to  be,  there  is  really  very  little  to  be  done 
except  for  every  member  of  it  to  do  his  plain  duty  instead  of 
shirking  it.  Of  course  this  only  applies  to  old-foundation  churches ; 
the  constitution  of  the  new  foundations  is  so  lame  and  imperfect 
that  the)'  do  need  some  external  power  to  reform  them  after  the 
pattern  of  the  old.  Thomas  of  York,  Ilemigius  of  Lincoln,  and 
Kobert  of  Wells  have  shown  themselves  more  practical  legislators, 
even  for  the  nineteenth  century,  than  King  Henry  the  Eighth.  It 
is  plain  to  any  one  wlio  looks  at  the  Statutes  and  at  the  charge  and 
Visitation  Articles  put  forth  by  the  Bishop  that  there  is  really 
very  little  needed  to  bring  back  the  good  state  in  the  church  of 
Lincoln,  except  for  each  of  its  members  to  set  diligently  to  work 
in  his  own  vocation  and  ministry  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for 
which  he  was  put  tliere.  It  is  just  the  dillorenco  between  an  old 
foundation  and  a  new,  that  in  the  old  foundation  there  is  practical 
work  ready  cut  out  for  the  chief  members  of  the  body,  tor  those 
whom  it  is  desirable  to  keep  in  constant  residence  on  the  spot. 
In  fact,  our  only  dilliculty  in  speaking  of  Bishop  Wordsworth's 
charge  is  that  the  points  which  he  insists  on  are  the  same  points 
which  we  ourselves  have  insisted  on  over  and  over  again,  when- 
ever we  have  spoken  about  these  matters.  But  then  they  arc 
points  which  cannot  fail  to  bo  perl'ectly  obvious  to  every  one  who 
gives  any  measure  of  serious  thought  to  questions  of  this  kind. 
The  Bishop  of  l^incoln  has  clearly  gone  to  tho  root  of  the  matter; 
he  puts  fortii  his  scheme  of  reform  in  the  form  of  a  few  simple 
and  practical  suggestions,  all  of  which  can  bo  carried  out  without 
any  chaiigi;  in  tiio  law  as  it  stands.  Indeed,  us  the  province  of 
Cuiiterbury  has  already  u  I'roviiicial  Dean  and  a  Provincial  I're- 
centor,  it  might  not  be  umiMS  to  add  a  I'rovinciul  Chancellor  in 
the  person  of  JJishop  Wordsworth,  in  order  that  he  may  have  tho 
oj)j)ortuuity  of  inslructing  his  Metropolitan  in  tiio  nature  and 
ODjects  of  u  cathedral  church,  and  of  expliiiniug  to  him  tlio  dillor- 
tence  between  iin  old  and  a  new  foundation. 

The  ciiief  points  on  wliii:h  th(3  Bishop  insisted  will  thus  almost 
bo  talien  for  graiited  beforehand.  Thoy  amount  Nimpiy  to  the 
getting  rid  of  those  abuM(:8  which  have  made  our  cutliednd  system 
a  byword;  abuses  which  few  atteinpt  to  d(^fend  except  tluwe  who 
prolit  by  tliem,  and  wliich  th(>y  wddoin  try  to  defend,  exr.cpt  by  tho 
easy,  tiioiif/h  often  practically  cllective,  arguiiu.-nt  of  Bilenco.  Men 
who  hold  oliicea  are  to  do  tho  duties  of  tlieir  ollicus,  and  therefore, 
ai)  a  mutter  of  course,  they  are  to  live  at  the  \i\iu'Ai  whicli  is  tlio  nuiin 
ceutrc  of  their  duties.  Bi.shop  Word«worlh  sum*  up  tho  great  evilaof 


the  present  state  of  things  in  the  two  emphatic  words  "  pluralities 
and  non-residence."  He  has  no  sympathies,  such  as  his  Metropolitan 
has,  for  the  shameless  abuse  by  which  "residence"  is  construed  to 
mean  nine  months'  absence,  and  that  even  in  the  case  of  digni- 
taries who  have  special  and  constant  duties.  Bishop  Wordsworth 
does  not,  like  the  Archbishop,  think  it  an  advantage  to  have  the 
chief  places  of  his  church  employed  to  increase  the  incomes  of 
Professors  and  others  whose  duties  lie  somewhere  else.  He 
wishes  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  of  Lincoln  to  be  working 
members  of  the  church  of  Lincoln.  He  will  not  abide — at 
Lincoln  happily  he  is  not  called  upon  to  abide — a  Precentor  or  a 
Chancellor,  having  constant  duties  on  the  spot,  but  who  thinks 
that  those  duties  are  discharged  by  staying  away  three-fourths  of 
his  time.  The  contemptible  argument  which  we  have  heard  in 
pluralist  mouths,  that  they  must  heap  to  themselves  preferment 
elsewhere,  because  their  incomes — incomes  far  above  the  average 
of  clerical  incomes — are  so  small,  the  Bishop  does  not  stoop  to 
answer.  But  he  shows  that  the  shameless  practice  of  nine  months' 
absence  is  in  many  cases  a  mere  evasion  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
on  which  those  who  practise  it  profess  to  rely.  The  clause  which 
requires  a  residence  of  "  three  months  at  least "  is  meant  to 
enforce  that  amount  of  residence  in  certain  new  foundation  churches 
where  the  term  of  residence  had  been  cut  down  to  something 
shorter  still.  It  is  not  meant  to  release  those  who,  either  by  local 
statute  or  by  the  manifest  requirements  of  their  office,  are  bound 
to  a  longer  term  from  the  discharge  of  their  plain  duty.  For  the 
modern  ideaof  "thecanon  in  residence" — themeagre  representative 
of  forty  or  fifty  brethren  whose  sudden  sickness,  promotion,  or 
death  often  leaves  the  church  without  any  capitular  member,  and 
whose  idle  caprice  sometimes  leaves  it  without  any  divine  service 
at  all — the  successor  of  Robert  Grosseteste  has  as  little  respect  as 
liobert  Grosseteste  himself. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  Bishop  Wordsworth  insists  thus 
strongly  on  the  necessity  of  dignitaries  and  other  residentiaries 
really  residing  and  doing  their  duties,  he  insists  no  less  strongly  on 
the  necessity  of  restoring  the  non-residentiary  canons,  those  who 
are  not  bound  to  residence  on  the  spot,  and  whose  duties  are  not 
constant  but  only  occasional,  to  their  proper  place  as  members  of 
the  Chapter.  He  shows,  what  no  one  but  a  member  of  a  re- 
sidentiary oligarchy  could  ever  have  doubted,  that  the  non- 
residentiary  canons  are  just  as  much  canons,  just  as  much  members 
of  the  Chapter,  just  as  much  entitled  to  have  a  voice  in  its  atfairs, 
as  the  narrow  body  who  commonly  shut  them  out  of  theu-  rights. 
He  exposes  the  modern  vulgaiism  by  which  the  name  "  canon  "  is 
confined  to  residentiai-y  members — he  might  have  given  a  passing 
kick  to  the  further  vulgarism  of  calling  them  Canon  Snooks  and 
Canon  Tomkins — and  that  of  "  prebendary"  to  the  non-residentiary 
members.  He  shows  that  every  prebendary  is  a  canon,  and  that 
every  canon  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  prebendary.  He  pithily  insists 
that  the  ancient  formula  by  which  every  cimon  alike,  re- 
sidentiary or  non-residentiary,  is  admitted  to  "  a  stall  in  the  choir 
and  a  voice  in  the  chapter-house,"  shall  again  be  a  reiUity. 
On  this  subject  we  have  often  wondered  at  the  change  of  mind 
which  at  a  certain  stage  of  their  lives  must  come  over  many  of 
those  who  have  practical  experience  of  the  matter.  Tho  residen- 
tiary canon  has  in  many  places — in  some  churches  in  all  cases — once 
been  a  non-residentiary.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that,  when  he  was  {t 
non-residentiary,  he  did  uot  approve  of  being  shut  out  of  his  rights; 
yet,  when  he  becomes  a  residentiaiy,  he  seldom  shows  any  zeal  to 
restore  those  rights  to  those  who  are  still  left  out  in  the  cold. 
When  and  how  does  the  change  come  upon  him  ?  When  and  how 
does  lie  become  convinced  of  the  beauties  of  oligarchy  ?  Most 
Oxford  men  will  remember  the  old  state  of  things  at  Brasenose, 
when  a  few  of  tho  senior  Fellows  exercised  all  the  authority  and 
received  incomes  many  times  as  great  as  those  of  the  rest  of  their 
brethren.  It  was  wonderful  to  trace  the  change  of  opinion  in  tho 
mind  of  a  Fellow  of  Brasenose  as  he  advanced  step  by  step  in 
seniority.  At  his  tirst  election  he  was  bitter  against  the  wicked- 
ness of  oligarchy,  and  held  without  doubt  that  the  incomes  and 
authority  of  all  the  Fellows  of  the  college  ought  to  bo  equal.  But 
gradually  a  new  light  used  to  dawn  upon  him.  When  he  had  got 
up  a  few  steps,  he  began  to  think  that  the  ciuso  was  uot  quite  so 
clear  iis  he  had  once  thought  it,  that  there  really  might  be  some- 
thing to  bo  said  on  the  other  side.  When  he  found  himself,  »i3 
the  technical  phrase  was,  "  on  Pisgah,"  when  he  saw  the  pro- 
mised liuid  as  something  uwar  into  which  one  more  step  would 
bring  him,  ho  thought  that  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  senior- 
ity system  wore  far  stronger  than  those  against  it.  Once  a  senior, 
hv  hud  no  longer  uuy  doubt  upon  tho  matter,  and  lojked  on  all 
who  would  disturb  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  oligarciiio  puradiso 
as  pestilent  innovators.  Tho  change  hero  was  remarkable,  sLill  it 
was  less  remurkuble  because  it  was  gradual.  The  couverl  had  plenty 
of  time  ;  he  did  nothing  iu  a  hurry,  he  did  not  throw  oil  tlie  convic- 
tions of  a  lile  in  a  moment.  But  there  are  uo  sucli  breaks  and 
stages  in  tho  case  of  a  non-residentiary  canon  who  suddenly  finds 
hinirtclf  changed  into  a  residentiary,  one  thereby  bound  lo  defend 
all  tiie  abusuH  which  ho  has  hithei-to  spoken  ugaiiist.  J  low  is  this 
sudden  ciiungo  brougiit  about  P  It  ciumot  be  by  virtue  of  any 
ceremony  conveying  special  enlightenment,  aa  the  alhigfd  change 
in  St.  Thomas  of  Cunterbury  wu«  said  to  have  been  brougiit  by  the 
grace  of  his  consecralion,  or  us  some  liavo  held  that  the  past  sins  of 
kings  are  wiped  out.  by  the  holy  oil  of  Biieims  or  olsewliere.  For 
the  canon,  residentiary  or  non-rosidontiury,  is,  us  being  admitted 
to  a  new  ollico,  installed  with  religious  ceremonies  at  his  first 
n|ipoiiitnu>nt;  but  when  the  non-residentiary  is  siuiply  called 
into  residence,  he  is  uot  admitted  to  any  new  oiUce,  and  therefore 
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no  religious  ceremony  takes  place.  We  might  conceive  that  the 
Installation  of  a  precentor  might  endow  him  with  special  powers 
of  singing,  or  that  the  installation  of  a  chancellor  might  endow 
him  with  special  powers  of  instruction.  But  there  is  no  installation 
of  a  residentiary  as  such  which  can  clothe  him  with  the  gift  of 
believing  that  he  ought  to  keep  his  former  brethren  out  of  the 
chapter-house,  or  which  can  give  him  such  new  views  of  the  use 
of  language  as  to  believe  that  residence  means  an  absence  of  nine 
months.  How  then  does  this  remarkable  change  come  about  ? 
What  is  the  e.xact  process  of  conviction,  intellectual  or  moral  ? 
All  that  we  can  do  is  to  ask  some  of  our  residentiary  friends  to 
favour  the  world  with  their  confessions. 

On  one  point  only,  and  that  not  a  point  of  principle,  could  we 
have  wished  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  address  to  be  other  than 
what  it  is.  We  cannot  conceive  why  he  should  have  gone  out  of 
his  way  to  object  to  calling  Lincoln  Minster  Lincoln  Minster. 
?sow  few  things  are  more  otiensive  to  our  ears  than  the  modern 
affectation  of  dragging  in  the  awkward  modern  substantive 
"  cathedral "  in  all  times  and  places.  The  church  whose  full 
style  is,  of  course,  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Mary  in  Lincoln, 
has  for  ages  been  known  in  common  speech  as  Lincoln  Minster. 
We  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  go  on  being  so  called.  The 
Bishop  says  that  it  is  not  a  minster  because  it  never  was  a  monas- 
tery, and  that  so  to  call  it  confounds  the  distinction  between  regular 
andsecularchurches.  Undoubtedly,  as  far  as  etymology  goes,  amin- 
ster  means  a  monastery,  and  most  certainly  the  church  of  Lincoln 
never  was  a  monastery.  But  then,  according  to  etymology,  a  monas- 
tery ought  to  mean  a  place  where  a  man  lives  all  by  himself,  whereas 
for  thirteen  hundred  years  or  more  it  has  meant  a  place  where  a 
particular  class  of  men  live  in  common.  For  a  thousand  years  or 
more  the  words  monasterium,  miinster,  minster,  moutier  have, 
besides  their  original  sense  of  monastery,  come  to  have  the  secondary 
meaning  of  any  great  church — in  some  places  any  church  at  all — 
whether  monastic  or  not.  In  the  caee  of  the  English,  French,  and 
German  words  this  secondary  sense  has  quite  driven  out  the 
primary.  No  one  would  call  a  monastery  as  such  a  miinster, 
minster,  or  moutier.  In  fact,  both  in  England  and  in  Germany,  the 
name  is  most  commonly  applied  to  churches  which,  like  York, 
Lincoln,  and  Southwell,  like  Strasburg,  Basel,  and  Ziirich,  never 
were  monastic.  The  word  is  fully  established  by  the  usage  of 
ages,  and  it  is  convenient  as  a  name  to  distinguish  great  churches 
with  a  foundation,  whether  cathedral,  collegiate,  or  conventual, 
from  those  which  are  simply  parochial.  As  a  technicality  of 
antiquarian  description  it  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  To  talk  of 
*'  Lincoln  Cathedral,"  though  the  fashion  is  coming  in,  is  really 
much  the  same  as  to  talk  of  "  Southwell  collegiate  " — in  French,  if 
they  say  "la  cath^diale,"  they  say  also  "la  coll^giale"  and 
*'  I'abbatiale."  The  word  "  minster  "  takes  in  all ;  but  of  course 
it  always  means  the  fabric  of  the  church  itself,  not  the  foundation 
or  the  subordinate  buildings. 


THE  WEST  COAST  OF  AFRICA. 

rpo  the  majority  of  Englishmen  out  West  African  posses- 
-L  sions  are  only  associated  in  a  dim  sort  of  manner  with 
ivory,  gold  dust,  palm  oil,  slaves,  the  King  of  Dahomey  and 
his  "  customs."  Some  who  have  indulged  in  discursive  reading 
may  bethink  them  of  Governor  Wall,  who  flogged  a  soldier  to 
death  and  was  hanged  in  consequence,  and  of  "  L.  E.  L.," 
whose  melancholy  fate  is  still  within  the  memory  of  contemporary 
history.  Other  conscientious  devourers  of  the  daily  papers 
may  remember  that  every  now  and  then  an  African  mail 
has  brought  intelligence  concerning  the  quarrels  of  two  rural 
potentates  called  Ja  Ja  and  Oko  Jumbo.  We  doubt  much 
whether  there  are  many,  even  among  educated  people,  who 
could  tell  the  names,  or  even  the  approximate  positions,  of 
our  eettlementa  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  One  reason  may 
be  that  nobody  goes  there  who  can  help  doing  so,  and  that 
very  few  who  do  go  return.  Yet  our  West  African  settlements 
are  important  in  more  ways  than  one.  It  is  undoubted  that  they 
exercise  a  civilizing  influence  on  the  savage  races  which  sur- 
round them;  and  if  we  abandoned  them  to-morrow,  it  would 
not  be  ea-y  to  prevent  the  revival  of  the  slave-trade.  As  regards 
commerce  also  they  ought  to  excite  our  interest,  the  value  of  the 
impoi-ts  and  exports  being  about  a  million  and  twelve  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling  respectively.  Attention  is  now  speci- 
ally directed  to  Cape  Coast  Castle,  on  account  of  the  invasion 
of  that  settlement  by  the  Ashantees,  who,  having  won  a  victory 
over  some  tribes  nominally  nnder  our  protection,  were  at  the 
date  of  the  despatch  of  the  last  mail  within  six  hours'  march  of 
the  seat  of  government. 

The  mo«t  northerly,  and  at  the  same  time  the  oldest,  of  all 
our  settlemf-nts  on  the  coast  is  the  Gambia,  which  is  called  after 
the  river  of  that  name.  This  river  falls  into  the  Atlantic  a  little 
to  the  south  of  Cape  Verde,  and,  by  means  of  it,  intercourse 
with  the  interim-  of  Africa,  to  a  distance  of  several  hundred  miles, 
ie  carried  on.  The  capital  is  Bathurst,  situated  on  an  island  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  This  is  a  mere  trading  settlement,  with 
scar»;ly  any  territory  attiu;hed  to  it.  Originally  formed  in  1588 
by  a  Company  which  received  a  charter  from  Queen  Elizabeth, 
the  staple  of  iu  commerce  long  consisted  in  slaves.  Proceeding  to 
the  Houth,  we  ome  to  Sierra  Leone,  the  seat  of  the  Governor  of 
all  the  West  African  settlements,  and  situated  8°  30'  north  of  the 
Eqnator.  This  colony  was  ceded  to  the  British  in  1787,  and 
comprises  a  considerable  amount  of  territory. 


Between  Sierra  Leone  and  theEquator  is  a  tract  of  Upper  G  uinen, 
known  as  tlie  Gold  Coast.  Its  capital  is  Cape  Coast  Castle,  and 
it  is  the  scene  of  the  preso-nt  disturbances.  1  he  colony  comprises 
several  minor  settlements,  of  which  Accra  and  Elmina — recently 
ceded  by  the  Dutch — are  the  chief.  It  was  founded  by  the  African 
Company  in  i  750,  under  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  To 
the  eastward  of  the  Gold  Coast  is  Lagos,  the  most  recent,  but,  as 
far  as  regards  imports  and  exports,  the  most  important,  of  all  our 
settlements  in  Western  Africa.  It  was  only  acquired  in  i  862, 
when  Docemo,  the  native  king — who  is  still  alive — ceded  it  to  us 
in  return  for  a  pension  of  1,000/.  a  year.  Formerly  it  was  the 
greatest  slave  depot  on  the  coast,  and  its  possession  by  us 
has  greatly  contributed  to  the  suppression  of  that  traffic. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  neighbouring  tribes 
would  quietly  submit  to  see  their  principal  source  of  riches 
cut  off;  and,  though  awed  by  the  vigour  of  successive  Ad- 
ministrators— notably  the  last,  Captain  Glover — they  have  never 
ceased  to  give  trouble.  Their  chief  grievance  is  that  runaway 
slaves  have  found  at  Lagos  a  secure  asylum  under  shelter  of  the 
British  flag,  which,  however,  during  Captain  Glover's  absence  on 
leave,  did  not  last  year  always  prove  a  very  efficient  protection.  In- 
deed on  more  than  one  occasion  escaped  slaves  were  by  the  aid  of 
the  ex-King  Docemo  carried  off  within  sight  of  Government  House. 
Two  of  these  hapless  captives  committed  suicide  rather  than  again 
go  into  bondage.  The  troublesome  tribes  in  question  are  the 
Egbas  and  Ijebus,  sometimes  called  Jehus ;  and,  in  addition  to  the 
slave  grievance,  they  have  lately  conceived  that  they  were  suffering 
under  another  wrong.  They  have  for  years  past  been  engaged  in 
intermittent  war  with  a  tribe  to  the  eastward  of  their  own  territo- 
ries, called  Yorubas.  These  hostilities,  of  course,  have  been  a  great 
hiudrance  to  commercial  intercourse  with  the  interior — an  inter- 
course which  the  Yorubas,  who  are  friendly  to  the  British,  and 
fully  alive  to  the  value  of  trade,  have  been  ever  anxious  to  main- 
tain. The  Egbas  and  Ijebus  are  the  great  obstacle  to  this,  and 
levy  heavy  transit  dues  on  all  goods  passing  through  their  terri- 
toi-y.  Thinking  that  it  depended  on  them  to  arrest  .all  trade — and 
frequently  they  have  thoroughly  paralysed  it — these  savages  liave 
acted  as  if  they  were  the  masters  of  the  situation,  and  in  a 
position  to  bring  pressure  on  the  British  authorities.  In  order 
to  checkmate  them,  Captain  Glover  nearly  two  years  ago  deter- 
mined to  despatch  a  pioneer  expedition  in  order  to  open  up  the 
country  and  to  secure  an  alternative  rout«  to  that  which  passed 
through  the  Egba  and  Jehu  territory.  The  envoy,  Mr.  Roger 
Goldsworthy,  an  ex-officer  of  Lancers,  and  now  Commandant  of 
the  Houssa  armed  police  at  Lagos,  underwent  serious  risks  and 
great  hardships,  but  was  completely  successful.  He  found  the 
Yorubas  quite  prepared  to  keep  open  the  new  route,  and  he  esta- 
blished the  most  friendly  relations  with  them.  The  Egbas  and 
Ijebus,  furious  at  seeing  their  power  for  mischief  passing  awav" 
from  them,  and  conscious  that  if  the  new  route  were  adopted 
the  administration  of  Lagos  would  be  independent  of  them, 
sought  to  baffle  Captain  Glover's  scheme  by  means  of  in- 
trigue. They  found  zealous  coadjutors  in  the  ex-King  Docemo, 
and  in  both  white  and  black  partisans  at  the  settlement.  A 
new  policy  was  instituted.  The  new  road  was  not  taken  ad- 
vantage of,  and  the  result  has  been  an  almost  complete  paralysis  of 
commerce,  a  great  rise  in  prices  at  Lagos,  the  abduction  of 
refugee  slaves,  and  a  spirit  of  determined  hostility  to  British  rule. 
Indeed,  both  Docemo  and  the  two  tribes  above  mentioned  have 
openly  avowed  their  intention  of  getting  rid  of  the  white 
strangers  altogether. 

It  is,  however,  on  the  Gold  Coast  that  the  attention  of  the  few 
who  take  an  interest  in  West  African  affairs  is  at  the  present 
moment  concentrated.  Besides  the  settlements  on  the  coa.st 
occupied  by  us,  a  considerable  tract  of  country  inhabited  by 
the  neighbouring  tribes  was  years  ago  formally  received  under 
our  protection.  These  tribes  are  collectively  styled  Fantees,  or  the 
Fantee  Confederation.  The  Confederation,  however,  owing  to  dis- 
couragement received  from  us,  is  little  more  than  nominal,  and  is 
only  an  agglomeration  of  independent  clans,  friendly  to  each  other 
and  loosely  united  from  fear  of  their  hereditary  foe  the  King  of 
Ashnntee.  The  Colonial  Office  has  formally  approved  of  the 
principle  of  a  Confederation,  but  has  done  nothing  to  promote  it, 
and,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  Fantees  are  under  the  impression  that 
their  project  is  viewed  with  contempt  by  the  local  authorities. 
The  J'antees,  however,  with  wits  sharpened  by  the  instincts  oi 
self-preservation,  foresaw  the  imminence  of  the  danger  which 
their  so-called  protectors  failed  to  recognize,  and  the  event  baa 
justified  the  note  of  alarm  which  they  sounded.  The  Ashantees, 
indeed,  are  a  formidable  enemy,  and  have  on  two  previous  occa- 
sions given  us  much  trouble.  Formerly  they  held  sway 
over  the  Fantee  country  and  over  the  maritime  district  which  wo 
now  occupy,  and  it  was  our  wresting  from  them  the  seaboard 
and  denying  the  sovereignty  over  the  Fantees  which  brought  about 
the  war  of  1824.  Some  rather  sharp  fighting  took  place,  and 
ultimate  success  was  only  purchased  by  the  expenditure  of  much 
money,  and  the  loss  of  Sir  Charles  Macarthy,  the  Governor.  For 
neariy  forty  years  a  sort  of  armed  truce  was  observed,  but  in  1 863 
the  King  of  Ashantee  again  declared  war — a  war  which  cost  us 
100,000/.,  and  one  in  which  for  months  our  troops  endeavoured 
with  much  loss  from  sickness  to  bring  the  enemy  to  action,  but  in 
vain.  Since  then  we  have  pursued  a  policy  of  conciliation,  not  to 
say  subserviency,  sending  presents  with  the  messengers  who  proposed 
— or,  as  rendered  by  the  natives,  "  sued  for  " — peace.  All  our  efforts 
have,  however,  failed,  and  now  for  the  third  time  within  half  a  cen- 
tury we  are  at  war  with  this  fierce  and  untameable  race. 
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Wtat  the  cause  of  the  rupture  was  no  one  seems  quite 
tlhle  to  say.    The  general  belief  is  that  the  cession  of  El- 

fcina   to   us   by  the  Dutch  has   something  to  do   with  it. 
r.  Knatchbull-Hugessen  is  of  this  opinion.    It  appears  that 
I  the  Dutch  used  not  only  to  give  a  yearly  sum  of  money  to 
'  the  King  of  Ashantee,  but  also  to  pay  him  so  much  per  head 
for  the  captives  he  made  in  war.     These  captives  were  sent 
to  serve  as  soldiers  in  other  Dutch  settlements,  and  certainly 
gained  by  the  change  of  masters.    When  we  took  over  Elmina, 
we  made  inquiries  concerning  this  subsidy,  and,  learning  that  it 
was  given  not  as  tribute  but  merely  for  the  encouragement  of 
trade,  determined  not  to  continue  it.    Of  course  head  money 
for  slaves,  under  any  circumstances,  was  out  of  the  question. 
Irritated  at  such  a  sensible  diminution  of  his  revenue,  the  King 
of  Ashantee,  misinterpreting  om*  conciliatory  behaviour,  pre- 
sumed on  our  supposed  weakness,  and  snatched  at  what  he 
considered  a  favourable  opportunity  for  driving  us  into  the 
sea.     Early  in  January  last  the  Ashantees,  in  four  divi- 
sions, and  with  numbers  variously  estimated  by  those  on  the 
spot  at  sixty  thousand  and  eighty  thousand  men,  crossed  the 
Fantee  frontier.  Recent  advices,  however,  tend  to  show  that  their 
strength  has  been  exaggerated,  and  that  the  main  body  at  all 
events  is  not  more  than  thirty  thousand  strong.    The  border  is 
only  three  days'  journey  from  Cape  Coast  Castle,  yet  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  Administrator  took  any  steps  to  obtain  trust- 
worthy information.  He  never  even  noticed  the  invasion  till  the  3rd 
of  February,  and  then  he  contented  himself  with  a  mere  procla- 
mation announcing  the  invasion,  and  prohibiting  the  supply  to  the 
invaders  of  munitions  of  war.    The  Ashantees  in  the  meantime 
had  themselves  announced  their  arrival  in  the  most  energetic  ihanner, 
having  marched  through  the  country  plundering  and  burning 
in  every  direction.    Taken  by  surprise  at  first,  only  4,000  or 
5,000  Fantees  could  be  collected  to  oppose  the  enemy,  before 
whom  they  were  of  course  obliged  to  retreat.     At  length, 
however,  the  different  chiefs  managed  to  assemble  an  army  of 
some  30,000  men,  and  a  battle  whose  dimensions  would  have 
been  considered  respectable  even  in  Europe  took  place.  The 
numbers  were  about  equal  on  each  side,  but  the  Ashantees 
possessed  the  advantage  of  being  under  a  single  commander, 
while  the  Fantees  were  a  mere  collection  of  clans  each  obeying 
only  the  order  of  its  immediate  chief.     The  fight  was  well 
contested,  having  lasted  some  eight  or  nine  hours.    At  length  the 
Fantees,  having  lost  1,000  men,  and  being  short  of  ammunition, 
were  obliged  to  retire,  falling  back,  however,  so  steadily  that  the 
victors  contented  themselves  with  occupying  the  abandoned 
position.    At  this  place,  only  seventeen  miles  from  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  the  Ashantees,  who,  though  the  conquerors,  lost,  it  is  said, 
2,000  men  in  the  battle,  remained  for  some  time  waiting  for  re- 
inforcements.   We  learn  that  the  King  of  the  Ashantees — his 
euphonious  name  is  Carie-Carie — has  sworn  to  drive  the  English 
into  the  sea,  and  that  he  is  expected  to  head  the  reinforcements 
asked  for  by  his  commander-in-chief.    Whether  these  reinforce- 
ments have  arrived  or  not  we  do  not  know;  but  the  invaders 
on  the  7th  April  resumed  the  offensive.    The  Fantees  had  in  the 
meantime  been  reinforced,  and  were  encouraged  by  the  presence 
of  1 20  of  the  Houssa  police,  under  Lieutenant  Hopkins,  who  had 
been  tardily  empowered  to  afford  them  substantial  aid.    A  battle 
which  lasted  six  hours  took  place,  the  Houssas  fighting  gallantly 
and  losing  two  men  killed  and  fourteen  wounded.    The  Ashantees, 
however,  gained  the  day,  and  Lieutenant  Hopkins  fell  back 
with  his  detachment  to  the  coast.    The  Ashantees  must  have 
bought  their  triumph  dearly,  for  not  till  the  1 4th  did  they  again 
engage  the  beaten,  but  still  stubborn,  Fantees.    On  this  occasion 
the  fight  lasted  fourteen  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
Fantees  were  completely  routed. 

The  first  battle  was  fought  at  a  spot  about  seventeen  miles 
from  Cape  Coast  Castle ;  the  second  action  took  place  appa- 
rently at  the  same  place,  but  the  scene  of  the  last  engagement 
was  no  doubt  nearer  to  Cape  Coast  Castle.  At  all  events, 
it  is  said  that  the  whole  country  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
invaders,  and  that  we  cannot  be  said  to  hold  an  acre  of  ground 
save  what  is  commanded  by  the  fire  from  the  forts  on  the 
coast.  The  fortifications  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  consist  of  an 
earthen  work  adjoining  the  road  which  leads  to  the  town,  a 
strong  masonry  fort  on  the  shore,  and  a  martello  tower  in  which 
is  kept  the  ammunition  of  the  garrison.  Unfortunately  this 
tower  is  isolated,  and  the  fort  itself  is  overlooked  at  a  dis- 
tance of  300  or  400  yards  by  some  high  hills.  Cape  Coast  Castle 
is,  Iiowever,  sufficiently  strong  both  as  regards  fortifications  and 
garrison  to  defy  the  dusky  warrior,  who  is  as  unlikely  to  fulfil 
Lis  oath  us  was  his  predecessor  (^uacoi  Duah,  who  vowed  in 
1863  to  cut  off  the  Governor's  head,  and  didn't.  The  outlying 
settlements  are  in  a  somewhat  critical  condition,  their  works 
being  out  of  repair,  ammunition  being  short,  and  the  garrisons 
weak.  Accra,  for  instance,  was  a  short  time  ago  only  occupied  by 
thirty  negroes  of  a  West  Indian  regiment,  without  an  officer.  It 
is  to  bo  hoped  that  the  reinforcements  wliich  liave  been  despatched 
from  Sierra  Leone  and  Ijngos  will  bo  employed  to  strengthen  these 
forts,  for  there  seems  tp  be  no  intention  of  carrying  on  any  opera- 
tions in  th(!  open  field.  The  force  nt  the  disposal  of  tlio  Gover- 
nor consiHts  of  throe  men-of-war  or  gunboats,  and  840  armed 
police,  black  soldiers  and  volunteers.  I  fad  it  been  desired,  ten 
times  that  number  might  have  b(((!n  raised  from  among  the 
Fantees,  who,  if  well  armed  and  led  by  JOnglishmen,  would 
probably  light  well.  Fighting  would  liowevor  intorfiiro  with 
the  moral  force  policy  ^which  suoms  to  bo  in  favour,  liosidos, 


Lord  Kimberley  denies  that  we  are  under  any  obligation 
to  protect  the  protected  tribes.  It  is  not,  he  lately  said,  British, 
but  only  British-protected,  territory  which  has  been  violated, 
and  we  have  never  pretended  to  defend  it  against  aggression 
in  the  same  way  as  British  territory.  To  unsophisticated  minds 
it  would  seem  that  here  is  a  distinction  without  a  difference, 
and  that  the  meaning  of  protection  is  to  defend  the  protected 
against  aggression.  To  calm  any  apprehension  that  might  bo 
felt,  he  asserted  that  the  Ashantees,  who  numbered  only  4,000, 
were  at  the  hack  of  the  protected  territory.  Information  obtained 
from  non-official  sources  gave  the  number  at  30,000  in  one 
body,  and,  indeed  it  is  now  officially  admitted  that  the  Colonial 
Office  has  been  misinformed,  and  that  the  enemy  numbers  from 
30,000  to  40,000  men.  Convinced  at  last  that  we  have  to 
deal  with  no  mere  raid,  but  with  a  very  substantial  and  for- 
midable invasion,  Lord  Kimberley  has  sent  out  in  hot  haste  a 
rocket  battery  and  some  marines.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
these  reinforcements  will  arrive  somewhat  late,  for  by  this  time 
the  rainy  season  has  commenced  and  operations  in  the  field  must 
have  perforce  come  to  an  end. 


STARRING  IN  THE  PULPIT. 

ROWLAND  HILL  used  to  protest  against  the  Devil  having 
all  the  best  tunes,  and  it  seems  to  have  occurred  to  Mr. 
Cowper- Temple  that  some  of  the  expedients  of  a  profane  stage 
might  profitably  be  transferred  to  ecclesiastical  pulpits.  Starring 
has  been  found  to  pay  in  the  theatrical  world,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  it  would  also  pay  in  the  Church.  However  good  the 
average  clergyman  may  be  in  an  ordinary  way,  yet,  as  he  preaches 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  his  congregation  at  length  get  to  be 
very  familiar  with  his  course  of  thought  and  pet  phrases,  and 
a  change  of  style  would  perhaps  be  enlivening.  There  is  no 
reason,  however,  that  we  know  of  why  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  should  always  occupy  his  own  pulpit ;  and  we 
are  quite  ready  to  admit  that  a  more  frequent  interchange  in  this 
respect  might  not  be  without  its  advantages.  Without  reckoning  up 
the  statistics  of  the  clergy,  it  may  be  assumed  that  there  is 
a  considerable  range  of  selection  within  the  Church  open  to  any 
clergyman  who  is  anxious  to  treat  his  congregation  to  a  little 
fresh  sermonizing.  But  this  is  not  enough  for  the  innovators. 
It  seems  that  it  is  not  so  much  variety  of  preacher  as  variety  of 
doctrine  that  they  are  in  want  of.  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that 
there  is  a  certain  monotony  about  the  Christian  religion.  It  is 
always  the  same  thing  over  again,  and  even  a  new  preacher  can- 
not give  much  freshness  to  old  doctrines.  After  hearing  all  this 
old  story  of  Christianity  preached  week  after  week,  people,  it  is 
thought,  would  be  glad  of  a  change — almost,  indeed,  of  anything 
for  a  change,  even  geography.  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  is  of  opinion 
that  it  would  really  be  worth  while  to  go  to  church  if  you  were 
sure  of  a  good  rousing  sermon  by  Dr.  Livingstone,  describing  his 
adventures  in  Central  Africa,  and  clearing  up  the  mystery  of  the 
Nile.  Even  latitudes  and  longitudes  would  be  better  than  the 
Ten  Commandments,  and  the  Creeds,  and  aU  those  things  that  we 
have  heard  of  so  often  before.  In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Livingstone, 
perhaps  Mr.  Hughes  would  not  object  to  an  "occasional  sermon  " 
from  Mr.  Stanley,  which  would  probably  be  more  racy  and  amus- 
ing, though  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  might  be  rather  vague. 
But  then  Mr.  Hughes  should  look  forward  a  little.  This  Central 
Africa  is  rather  a  burning  subject.  If  Dr.  Livingstone  and  Mr. 
Stanley  were  once  started  in  pulpits  to  argue  their  side  of  the 
question,  we  should  have  all  the  Geographical  Society  aspiring  to 
a  similar  platform.  We  suppose  the  bishops,  in  the  absence  of 
any  Privy  Council  decision,  are  entitled  to  regard  the  fountains  of 
the  Nile  as  an  open  question ;  and  if  Dr.  Livingstone  were  to  be 
allowed  to  preach  his  views  one  Sunday,  it  would  be  very  hard  on 
Mr.  Galton,  Mr.  Cooley,  and  the  rest  of  the  "  insane  geographers," 
if  they  were  to  be  refused  permission  to  have  a  go  in  on  the  other 
side  on  succeeding  Sundays.  This  would  perhaps  be  a  relief  from 
the  monotony  of  Christian  doctrine,  but  we  are  not  quite  sure  that 
the  congregations  would  altogether  relish  it.  It  would  be  a 
novelty  to  have  the  Commandments  covered  over  with  maps 
of  Africa,  and  to  see  the  preacher  illustrating  his  sernjou  with  the 
aid  of  a  long  pole  ;  but,  after  all,  the  geographers  would  probably 
be  more  at  home  in  Savile  Row. 

It  was  proposed  by  the  Occasional  Sermons  Bill  that  the  right 
of  preachmg  in  the  pulpits  of  the  Church  of  England  should 
be  thrown  open,  not  only  to  ministers  of  all  denominations 
without  exception,  but  to  laymen.  Mr.  Cowper-Temnlo,  as  an 
inducement  to  pass  his  Bill,  held  out  the  prospect  of  "laymen  of 
distinction,  accustomed  to  impart  teaching  through  the  press  and 
in  other  ways,  on  social,  moral,  and  religious  topics,"  givnig  their 
services  as  an  occasional  lift  to  the  Church  of  England.  Ho 
thought  that  this  would  bo  a  great  advantage  both  for  the  con- 
gregations and  the  clergymen,  as  "  clergymen  would  benefit  by 
hearing  the  views  of  gentlemen  outside  the  clerical  profession. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  it  gives  an  aspect  of  freshness  even  to 
a  familiar  landscape  to  put  your  head  through  vour  legs  and  look 
at  it  that  way,  and  we  can  conceive  that  tno  benefit  of  this 
sort  of  freshness  would  bo  provided  for  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England  who  had  i\\o  opportunity  of  hearing 
an  "  occasional  sermon  "  from  Mr.  Bradlaugh  about  "  the 
old  monkey  with  the  throe  tails."  The  dead  level  of 
orthodox  doctrine  would  thus  bo  agreeably  varied.  When  Mr. 
Cowpor-Tomplo  suggested  that  laymeu  of  distiuction  accustomed 
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to  impart  teaching  through  the  press  should  be  called  in  to  preach 
to  the  clergy  from  their  own  pulpits,  he  was  possibly  thinking  of 
those  beautiful  Good  Friday  articles  in  the  Daih/  Telegraph;  but 
we  suspect  that  these  productions  are  really  adapted  only  for  the 
closet.  They  are  too  moving  for  a  public  audience.  It  has  been 
sometimes  said  that  the  press  is  supplanting  the  pulpit,  but  the 
pulpit  must  be  even  in  a  worse  way  than  has  been  thought  if  it  is 
to  be  saved  only  by  getting  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  to  recite  their 
leading  articles  in  the  preacher's  place.  For  our  part,  we  think 
leading  articles  are  very  well  in  their  way,  but  perhaps  we  have 
almost  enough  of  them  during  the  week.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  is  a 
layman  of  distinction,  and  probably  would  draw  well  if  announced 
to  deliver  a  sermon  on  the  three  Shaftesburys.  We  see  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  a  great  deal  might  be  done  in  this  way  to  enliven 
and  render  more  popular  and  attractive  the  services  of  the  Church ; 
only,  if  the  churches  are  to  be  turned  into  places  of  amusement,  it 
seems  hardly  worth  while  to  stop  short  at  this  point.  A  little 
freshness  might  be  given  to  other  parts  of  the  service  as  well  as  to  the 
preaching.  An  occasional  operatic  selection  would  be  a  pleasant 
jeUef  from  the  monotony  of  sacred  music,  and  a  revival  of  the  old 
miracle  plays  would  introduce  more  direct  competition  with  the 
theatres.  If  Dr.  Livingstone  is  to  be  invited  to  preach  on  Africa, 
it  would  be  only  natural  to  have  a  course  of  sermons  from  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  on  chemistry,  with  all  sorts  of  pretty  experiments 
on  the  altar ;  or  from  Dr.  Darwin  on  the  development  of  species, 
■with  illustrations  from  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  cages  round  the 
pulpit.  There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that,  regarded  as  a 
form  of  popular  entertainment,  the  Church  of  England  is  not 
-worked  so  successfully  as  it  might  be,  and  one  can  fancy  what 
could  be  made  of  it  if  it  were  taken  up  in  earnest  by  a  regular  show- 
man like  Cole  C.B.  or  Mr.  E.  T.  Smith. 

The  only  difficulty  in  aisproving  this  proposal  for  making  the 
'Chxirch  lively  and  popular  relates  to  the  theory  on  which  it 
rests  of  the  object  of  the  Church.    If  we  could  only  admit  that 
the  Church  had  no  other  object  than  to  make  itself  lively  and 
popular,  and  to  attract  as  large  audiences  as  possible,  we  might  be 
disposed  to  go  in  heartily  with  Mr.  Cowper-Teniple,  and  even 
somewhat  beyond  him.    feut  we  hare  always  been  under  the 
impression  that  the  Church  was  intended  for  something  more  than 
to  provide  the  public  with  Sunday  amusements.    vVe  had  a 
notion  that  the  object  of  the  Church  was  to  teach  a  particular  set 
of  doctrines,  and   though  it  is  true  that  considerable  latitude  is 
allowed  in  the  interpretation  of  those  doctrines,  still  there  are 
certain  broad  limits  within  which  preachers  must  confine  them- 
selves.   The  preachers  whom  Mr.  Cowper-Temple  is  anxious  to 
admit  to  the  pulpit  would  be  under  no  sort  of  discipline  or  respon- 
sibility whatever.  Once  in  the  pulpit,  they  could  say  what  they 
liked,  and  a  clergyman  loose  in  his  belief,  who  was  afraid  to  speak 
out  his  own  sentiments,  might  find  it  coavenient  to  havea  stalking- 
horse  of  this  kind.    The  BUI  provided  that  before  an  occasional 
preacher  was  admitted  to  a  pulpit  he  must  be  approved  by 
the  ordinary,  the  incumbent,  and  the  churchwardens  of  the  church 
in  which  he  was  to  preach.     Mr.  Cowper-Temple  apparently 
assumed  that  the  ordinary  was  always  the  bishop,  but  that  is 
xiot  so.    The  bishop  may  or  may  not  be  the  ordinary ;  and  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  pointed  out,  ordinaries  are  in  a  great  many  instances 
men  of  whom  public  opinion  knows  very  little,  and  over  whom 
it  consequently  exercises  very  little  check.    A  bishop  is  a  person 
of  high  station  and  great  responsibility,  and  might  be  trusted 
to  be  more  careful  what  sort  of  people  he  licensed  in  this  way. 
But  even  bishops  are  only  men,  and  a  resolute  and  teasing 
clergyman,  who  was  very  eager  to  adopt  the  starring  system, 
would  have  many  ways  of  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
tishop  of  his  diocese.    It-fis  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  bishops 
are  usually  very  strong  in  the  back;  on  the  contrary,  that  is 
just  their  weak  point :  they  are  anxious  to  please  everybody  as 
far  as  possible,  and  they  would  be  apt  to  feel  that  an  applica- 
tion from  an  incumbent  and  his  churchwardens  to  authorize  a 
clergyman  of  another  denomination  or  a  layman  to  preach  would 
be  difficult  to  resist.    There  is  a  sort  of  moral  picketing  to  which 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries  are  very  much  exposed,  and  under  which 
<hey  are  really  very  helpless.    Just  because  of  their  high  position 
and  great  responsibility,  bishops  are  very  reluctant  to  do  anything 
to  dwoblige  their  clergy;  and  if  once  the  system  of  occasional 
sermons    was   fairly    started,    it  would    become    rather  an 
invidious  tfisk  to  withhold  permission  from  any  one  to  preach 
in  the  pulpit  of  an  incumbent  who  was  willing  to  cede 
it  to  him.     In  such  a  case   the  congregation  may  be  con- 
lidered  to  have  some  right  to  be  heard,  and  the  churchwardens 
▼ere  probably  put  forward  as  the  protectors  of  the  congregation. 
It  was  proposed  that  the  churchwardens,  as  representatives  of  the 
eojgregation,  should  join  the  incumbent  in  applying  to  the  bishop, 
anc  might,  if  they  chose,  refuse  to  do  so.    We  suppose  that  the 
ehu-chwardens  before  they  assented  to  the  application  would  feel 
bouid  to  have  a  specimen  of  the  candidate's  stylo  of  preaching. 
Theri  is  a  well-known  story  of  a  churchwarden  who,  when  asked 
by  tbj  clergyman  (Bishop  Blomfield  in  his  curate  days)  what 
he  thmght  of  his  sermon  against  atheism  replied  apologeti- 
cally, 'Well  you  see,  sir,  I  believes  as  how   there  be  a 
God."  But  all  churchwardens  might  not  be  equally  discrimina- 
ting or  cndid.    Besides,  they  might  be  deceived  by  the  candi- 
date treaing  them  at  the  private  rehearsal  to  a  page  or  two 
out  of  an  orthodox  book  of  sermons,  and  reservmg  his  own 
ipicy  infidility  for  the  congregation.    If  a  preacher  took  advan- 
tage of  th<  incumbent  and  churchwardens  in  this  way,  the 
Iatt«r  wouU  probably  be  rather  anxious  to  hush  up  the 


matter,  and  not  have  any  public  scandal  about  it.  And  thus 
the  most  extraordinary  doctrines  might  be  allowed  to  be 
put  forth  from  the  pulpit,  apparently  under  the  guarantee  of 
the  bishop,  incumbent,  and  churchwardens,  taking  the  church- 
wardens for  what  they  are  worth.  Mr.  Hughes  says  he  is  anxious 
to  see  the  Church  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  present  state 
of  society  ;  and  there  are  certainly  at  the  present  moment  no 
lack  of  adapters.  There  are  now  before  Parliament  about  a  score 
of  Bills  dealing  with  the  ecclesiastical  reorganization  of  the 
Church;  and  if  the  adapters  had  their  way,  there  would  be  some 
danger  of  its  being  adapted  out  of  existence.  Under  Mr.  Cowper- 
Temple's  plan  the  Church  would  cease  to  have  any  distinctive 
doctrines,  or  any  clergy  in  particular.  All  clergymen  and  all  lay- 
men of  all  denominations  would  be  entitled  to  mount  the  pulpits 
of  the  Church,  and  to  proclaim  any  doctrines  they  pleased.  The 
Church,  in  fact,  would  become  simply  a  series  of  open  meet- 
ing-houses, like  Exeter  Hall,  in  which  Monsignor  Capel,  Mr. 
Voysey,  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  Mr.  Spurgeon,  and  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  might  be  heard  in  lively  succession.  Mr.  Cowper- 
Temple's  anxiety  to  cut  down  Christianity  to  "  the  points 
on  which  all  Christians  are  agreed "  reminds  one  of  a  well- 
known  writer  who  boasted  that  he  was  a  Christian  of  the 
time  of  Christ.  It  was  suggested  that  this  must  have  been  a 
Christian  who  had  listened  with  approval  to  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  but  had  never  happened  to  hear  of  the  miracles  and  died 
before  the  Resurrection.  Mr.  Cowper-Temple  is  not  so  fastidious 
as  to  stickle  for  even  those  points  about  which  all  Christians  are 
agreed.  He  suggests  no  sort  of  restrictions  as  to  the  doctrines 
which  his  preachers  of  occasional  sermons  may  enunciate.  It  is 
obvious  that  under  a  process  of  this  sort  the  Church  would  at 
once  lose  its  reason  for  existence  and  would  be  rapidly 
broken  down.  A  Church  which  represented  nothing  but 
a  common  platform  open  to  every  preacher  and  spouter  would 
certainly  be  something  very  different  Irom  what  is  now  known  as 
the  Church  of  England.  Happily  the  temper  of  the  times  is 
running  strongly  against  these  fussy,  meddlesome,  crotchety  pro- 
jects of  legislation,  and  Mr.  Cowper-Teniple's  preposterous  liill 
has  been  rejected  in  so  decisive  a  manner  that  we  may  almost 
hope  never  to  hear  of  it  again. 


THE  LAW  OF  GAMES. 

A BOOK  has  been  lately  published  giving  a  brief  history  of 
lotteries  in  England,  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  remark 
that,  when  one  great  opportunity  for  gambling  was  removed  by 
the  abolition  of  State  lotteries,  it  was  natural  that  other  oppor- 
tunities should  be  invented  or  improved.  This  observation  may 
perhaps  account  for  the  great  extension  of  betting  upon  horse- 
races during  the  last  forty  years.  The  Derby  is  at  any  n^te  pre- 
ferable to  an  annual  State  lottery  organized  on  a  scale  proportioned 
to  the  wealth  and  speculative  spirit  of  the  nation.  We  may  esti- 
mate what  would  be  done  now  by  looking  back  to  what  was  done 
in  1826  in  preparation  for  the  drawing  of  the  last  State  lottery  in 
October  of  that  yeai-.  The  name  of  the  enterprising  contractor, 
Bish,  still  lingers  in  ;the  memory  of  many  persons  through  his 
poetical  advertisements : — 

'Tis  Bish's  house,  I  know  it  well, 
'Tis  there  you  get  a  golden  pill. 

The  earnest  invitations  to  men,  women,  and  children  to  make  their 
fortunes  by  the  help  of  Bish  may  remind  us  that  there  are  several 
persons  prepared  at  any  moment  to  reveal  for  a  small  considera- 
tion the  name  of  an  outsider  who  is  certain  to  win  a  great  race. 
The  art  and  mystery  of  puffing  has  not  perished,  as  Charles  Lamb 
feared  it  would,  along  with  lotteries.  But  perhaps  there  has  been 
little  improvement  upon  the  ingenuity  of  Bish  and  other  lottery 
contractors.  "  They  cajoled  and  decoyed  the  most  suspicious  and 
wary  reader  into  a  perusal  of  their  advertisements  by  devices  of 
endless  variety  and  cunning.  They  baited  their  lurking  schemes- 
with  midnight  murders,  ghost  stories,  crim.  cons.,  bons-mots, 
balloons,  dreadful  catastrophes,  and  every  diversity  of  joy  and 
sorrow  to  catch  newspaper  gudgeons."  Besides  encouraging 
talent  which  Charles  Lamb  thought  admirable,  the  State 
lottery  added  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  to  the 
revenue  of  the  year.  It  gave  employment  to  others  besides 
puffers.  There  is  a  tradition  that  a  well-known  jockey  used 
to  disappear  from  Newmarket  at  intervals  during  the  winter 
months,  and  he  was  supposed  to  be  employed  in  riding  with  relays 
of  horses  from  Liverpool  to  London  to  announce  the  numbers  of 
the  tickets  which  had  been  drawn  as  prizes  in  the  Irish  lotteries. 
Many  precautions  were  adopted  to  ensure  fairness  in  the  drawing. 
King  Charles  II.  informed  his  subjects  that  he  would  himself  see 
all  the  prizes  put  in  amongst  the  blanks,  and  at  the  same  time  Mr. 
Francis  Child  of  Temple  Bar  undertook  to  be  responsible  to  the 
adventurers  for  the  delivery  of  the  prizes.  This  division  of  labour 
between  the  sovereign  and  the  banker  is  amusing.  The  King 
would  undertake  for  his  own  honesty,  but  not  for  the  solvency  of 
himself  or  anybody  else.  This  lottery  was  held  for  the  disposal  of  the 
jewels  of  Pi-ince  Rupert,  then  lately  deceased,  which  were  valued 
at  20,oooZ.  When  the  State  went  regularly  into  the  business  of 
lotteries,  it  endeavoured  to  suppress  the  private  lotteries  or  "  little 
goes "  of  individual  speculators,  who  however  operated  to  a 
great  extent,  and  with  every  species  of  fraudulent  contrivance.  It 
became  the  custom  to  employ  boys  of  theBluecoat  School  to  draw 
the  tickets  of  the  State  lotteries,  and  an  order  was  issued  by  the 
Treasury  that  the  managers  should  see  that  "  the  bo3om  and 
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sleeves  of  his  coat  be  closely  buttoned,  and  Lis  pockets  sewed  up,'' 
and  otber  precautions  be  taken  to  render  cheating'  impossible. 
Poor  medical  practitioners  used  to  attend  the  drawings  of  public 
lotteries  to  be  ready  to  assist  persons  who  might  be  overpowered 
by  emotion  on  hearing  the  fate  of  the  tickets  which  they  held. 
Charles  Lamb  has  described  the  happiness  of  a  gentleman  who, 
by  a  mistake  of  a  lottery  office,  enjoyed  for  ten  minutes  the 
pleasure  of  possessing  20,000/.  The  literature  of  the  age  derived 
a  special  flavour  from  this  source.  It  was  thought  a  good  joke 
to  announce  that  "  six  fair  pretty  young  ladies  imported  from 
Europe"  would  be  raffled  for  at  Calcutta,  and  we  almost  wonder 
that  this  advertisement  did  not  produce  a  cynical  essay  upon  the 
advantages  of  a  blank  in  the  lottery  of  matrimony.  There  must 
have  been  a  few  persons  who  made  fortunes  in  lotteries  and  kept 
them,  and  there  must  have  been  persons  innumerable  who 
habitually  took  tickets  in  lotteries  just  as  there  are  persons 
■who  always  make  a  small  "  investment,"  as  they  call  it, 
upon  the  l)erby.  It  is,  however,  something  gained  that  the 
law  does  not  allow  betting  agents  to  advertise  themselves  as 
openly  as  did  the  great  Bish.  Something  like  the  national  infatu- 
ation which  prevailed  in  the  age  of  lotteries  has  been  produced 
locally  in  recent  times  in  reference  to  horse-racing.  We  are 
reminded  by  the  death  of  the  venerable  Earl  of  Zetland  that  York- 
shire went  ujad  when  "  the  spots  "  won  the  Derby  ;  and  although 
the  late  Earl's  influence  in  Richmond  procured  the  return  of  the 
present  Lord  Chancellor  for  that  borough,  yet  this  trivial  circum- 
stance will  be  forgotten,  while  it  will  be  remembered  that  Lord  Zet- 
land was  an  ext  ellent  judge  of  horseflesh,  and  the  master  of  a  small 
but  well  selected  stud,  which  included  Voltigeur  and  Vedette.  The 
Earl  of  Zetland  belonged  to  a  class  of  sportsmen  of  whom  there  are 
too  few  left  on  the  Turf,  and  indeed  it  has  now  reached  a  condi- 
tion like  that  of  lotteries  under  King  Charles  II.,  when  the  public 
needed  some  special  assurance  that  things  would  be  done  upon  the 
square.  The  belief  of  Yorkshiremen  in  their  favourite  "spots" 
was  founded  on  the  honour  as  well  as  shrewdness  which  governed 
the  Aske  stable.  As  we  cannot  expect  the  English  nation  to 
abstain  from  gambling,  it  is  something  to  have  substituted  horse- 
races, even  as  they  are  now  conducted,  for  lotteries. 

These  reiimrks  have  been  suggested  by  a  little  book  on 
Ciames,  by  Mr.  F.  Brandt,  which  brings  out  more  clearly  than  any 
•ther  book  which  we  remember  that  the  prohibitions  of  various 
early  statutes  were  directed  against  games,,  not  as  in  themselves 
■wrong,  but  as  lending  to  divert  attention  from  archery  and  other 
•warlike  exercises.  Thus  the  stat.  33,  Hen.  Vlll.  c.  9,  which 
■was  passed  upon  the  petition  of  bowmen  and  others  concerned  in 
makmg  impleuients  of  archery,  enacts  that  no  manner  of  artiticer, 
craftsman,  labourer,  or  servant,  should  play  at  tables,  tennis,  dice, 
cards,  bowls,  or  any  other  unlawful  game  out  of  Christmas 
Tinder  pain  of  20s.  According,  to  the  idea  of  that  time,  the  King 
»nd  nobility  might  do  that  which  was  forbidden  to  the  common 
people,  and  tlir  Royal  palaces  and  the  houses  of  great  men  had 
special  piivilej:es  for  gambling.  For  many  generations  certain 
apartments  of  the  Royal  palace  offered  facilities  to  lords  and  ladies 
to  lose  their  money,  and  in  the  comedies  of  the  eighteenth  century 
play  at  the  Gruom  Porter's  is  mentioned  as  betting  at  Tattersall's 
might  be  n  comedies  were  written  nowadays.  This  "good  and 
profitable  statute"  of  King  Henry  VIII.  would  certainly  have 
prohibited  cri(  ket  if  that  game  had  been  invented  in  his  time. 
It  was  not  merely  playing  for  money,  but  playing  simply,  that 
was  forbidden,  and  doubtless  boat-racing  would  have  been  cen- 
eured  along  with  other  "  vanos  ludos  "  as  distracting  the  mind 
of  youth  from  archery.  The  ladies  of  the  period  were  doubtless 
expected  to  look  on  at  archery  with  as  much  interest  as  at  bowls  or 
tennis  ;  and  indeed  archery  must  have  been  almost  as  amusing  to  the 
uninitiated  spectator  as  particularly  scientific  cricket,  involving  a 
frequent  occurrence  of  "  maiden  overs."  It  might  be  an  interest- 
ing question  how  far  the  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  was  observed. 
That  it  had  considerable  effect  may  be  inferred  from  the  declara- 
tion of  King  .lames  I.  that  certain  games  should  be  lawful  upon 
Sundays  or  holidays  after  divine  service  was  ended.  Thus  the  ex- 
emption which  had  been  allowed  to  Christmas  was  extended  to 
other  festivals.  The  Sabbatarian  view  of  these  matters  only  es- 
tablished itself  at  a  later  time.  The  general  view  of  our  law  was 
that  the  belter  the  day  the  better  the  deed;  and  King  Charles  I. 
added  a  further  exemption  of  the  wakes,  or  feasts  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  churchrs,  w  hich  are  said  to  have  been  always  kept  in  the 
North  of  England,  and  which  lately,  under  another  influence,  have 
been  revived.  It  was  in  preparation  for  one  of  these  wakes  that  the 
churchwardens  of  a  certain  parish  were  said  to  have  sold  their 
church  Bible  to  buy  a  bear.  It  mav  perhaps  mitigate  our  com- 
passion for  the  subjects  of  King  Henry  Vill.  to  observe  that 
they  could  always  relieve  the  dulness  of  a  life  bereft  of  games 
by  lighting  iinjong  themselves,  either  with  weujions  or  without. 
Hamlet  conleini)la(('H  that  the  bones  of  a  dead  man  might  be  used 
to  play  at  lof;giiis,  wliicli  were  a  kind  of  skitthss;  and  there  wero 
other  and  more  itxciling  games  in  which  the  bones  of  a  living  man 
might  be  uhimI  wiliioul  contravening  the  letter  of  th(!  law,  and 
certainly  in  harmony  witli  its  spirit.  It  seems  wonderful  that  the 
Act  of  King  Henry  Vlll.  Khould  have  remained  iiiirei)(!ah'd  until 
1845.  Bui  u|)  to  that  tiin(!  it  was  illegal  for  any  pi^rson  to  play 
at  bowlH,  qiioilH,  or  tennlH  in  a  jiublic  ground,  and  it  was  al.so 
illegal  for  worliiiig-mcn  to  play  at  th(!flo  games  anywhere  at  any 
time  except  Chrintma*.  It  is  pleasant  to  liiink  that  under  the  law 
as  it  stood  less  than  tiiiriv  yars  ago  a  parly  of  working  colliers 
could  only  Rniiiso  tlK-mHelves  with  skillies  \>y  jierinission  of  their 
maater.    This  was  the  moro  hard  bccauao  the  advancin^j;  civiliza- 


tion of  the  age  was  beginning  to  oppose  itself  to  fighting  even 
with  fists,  wliile  cudgels  and  quarter-staff  were  growing  obso- 
lete, and  bull  and  bear  baiting  and  sword-play  had  gone  wholly 
out  of  fashion.  It  might  of  course  be  suggested  that  the  colliers 
could  go  to  a  Mechanics'  Institute  and  hear  a  lecture,  but  an 
artist  of  Punch  knew  their  habits  better  when  he  represented 
the  mother  of  a  family  exhorting  her  eldest  son  to  "  get'ee  fough- 
ten  and  come  whoarn,"  adding  that  "  faythur's  gotten  foughten 
an  hour  a-gone."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  bowls,  skittles,  or 
loggats,  have  always  been  popular  games  in  England,  as  is  proved 
by  the  saying,  which  has  become  almost  a  proverb,  that  life  is 
not  all  beer  and  skittles.  We  must  suppose,  therefore,  that  the 
statute  against  these  games  was  systematically  disregarded.  The 
working-man  got  his  skittles  and  would  be  likely  to  get  his 
beer  in  spite  of  prohibitory  laws.  In  like  manner  the  statute  of 
King  Charles  II.  against  betting  on  credit  beyond  100/.  did  not 
usually  interfere  with  the  transactions  of  the  Turf;  but  the 
penalties  imposed  by  that  statute  were  sometimes  sued  for  by 
informers,  and  indeed  it  was  an  action  of  this  kind  that  induced 
the  Legislature  to  consider  the  whole  subject,  and  frame  the 
statute  by  which  such  matters  are  now  regulated.  Both  the  law 
and  the  administration  of  it  have  lately  become  sufficiently  severe. 
It  is  true  that  betting  upon  horse-races  has  not  been,  and  is  not 
likely  to  be,  abolished,  and  we  may  be  sure  that,  if  it  were,  some 
other  form  of  gambling  would  take  its  place.  It  appears  from 
Mr.  Brandt's  book  that  no  longer  ago  than  1825  the  owner  of 
a  travelling  menagerie  advertised  a  match  for  a  fabulous  amount 
between  a  lion  and  dogs.  The  Special  Correspondent  had  not  at 
that  day  obtained  the  importance  which  he  now  enjoys, 
but  the  reporters  of  the  daily  newspapers  did  their  best  to 
describe  the  details  of  the  combat,  at  the  same  time  express- 
ing their  disgust  at  it.  The  Morning  Herald,  with  a  dis- 
cernment that  entitled  it  to  the  name  it  afterwards  acquired,  had 
declared  its  conviction  that  there  was  no  such  person  as  the  maker 
of  this  match,  and  that  the  match  would  never  come  oft',  but  was 
a  mere  contrivance  to  induce  the  public  to  pay  money  to  see  the 
lion  and  the  dogs.  These  extracts  have  become  by  lapse  of  time 
almost  as  curious  as  the  Spectatoi-'s  description  of  sword-play  at 
Ilockley-in-the-IIole,  which  is  also  quoted  by  Mr.  Brandt.  This 
sword-play  was  a  genuine  affair,  but  it  appears  from  another 
extract  that  what  is  called  a  "  cross  "  was  practised  by  fighting 
men  in  Queen  Anne's  time.  Looking  at  the  whole  course  of 
legislation,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  a  bench  of  magistrates  should 
have  adjourned  their  proceedings  to  attend  the  great  fight  between 
Cribb  and  Molyneux.  The  law  disapproved  loggatting  in  the 
fields,  and  would  have  equally  disapproved  the  pitch  and  toss  of 
modern  times  ;  but  a  fair  stand-up  fight  with  fists  or  cudgels,  or 
even  swords  and  bucklers,  was  within  the  spirit  of  the  statute  for 
"  the  maintenance  of  artillery."  Indeed  King  Henry  VIII.  made 
the  professors  of  the  "  Noble  Science  of  Defence  "  into  a  corpora- 
tion which  held  exercises  and  granted  degrees.  Perhaps  we  might 
epitomize  the  legislation  of  that  King's  time  by  saying  that  un- 
lawful games  were  those  which  tended  to  the  loss  of  money  rather 
than  of  blood. 


THE  KOYAL  ACADEMY. 
III. 

"  r  1 1HE  ideal  in  art "  is  almost  unknown  within  our  modem 
-L  picture  galleries,  and  yet  from  time  to  time  there  appears  an 
exceptional  work,  such  as  Mr.  Leighton's  design,  "  The  Industrial 
Arts  of  Peace  "  (1270),  which  affords  pleasant  proof  that  the 
prevailing  realism  of  the  period  is  giving  way  to  styles  mor» 
abstract  and  generic.    The  idea  or  idealism  in  this  composition  is 
in  part  seen  in  the  unitv  and  simplicity  educed  from  component  ele- 
ments which  are  varied  and  complex.    The  centre  of  the  canvas  i» 
held  by  a  bevy  of  fair  women  who  have  nothing  more  "  industrial " 
on  hand  than  the  milliner's  art ;  one  and  all  are  studiously  occupied 
in  developing  their  natural  charms  by  tlie  aid  of  artificial  draperies. 
This  by  no  means  profound  motive  gives  opportunity  for  the 
manifestation  of  supreme  grace ;  such  movement  as  is  here  needed 
is  but  one  remove  from  rest;  indeed  the  beauty  which  resides  in 
repose  is  not  in  this  middle  portion  of  the  composition  broken  At  a 
single  point.  The  remaining  two-third  parts — one  on  either  hand — 
are  surrendered  to  the  business  and  the  bustle  of  the  world. 
On  the  left  appear  upon  the  scene  men  sinewy  as  if  drawn  by 
Signorelli,  bearing  products  of  the  vintage  across  the  quayj 
on  the  opposite  side  are  figures  to  match  concerned  with  the  classic 
drama,  and  at  work  on  Greek  vases.    It  will  thus  bo  observe* 
that  the  "  industrial  "  element,  which  appears  in  the  printed  titlf, 
has  been  all  but  left  out,  probably  to  the  advantage  of  the  pictuje. 
F]verything,  in  fact,  has  been  omitted  which  could  by  possibillj 
mar  the  symmetry  and  concord  of  this  symphony  of  sweet  forus. 
The  composition  is  all  the  moro  compactly  knit  together  by  a  s(mi- 
circular  colonnade,  wliich  forms  a  background  to  the  fi|Ure» 
after  the  manner  of  the  Italian  masters,  wlio  reduced  iiural 
painting  to  a  system  ;  and  thus  the  design  which  is  inteivled  aa 
"part of  apriijected  decoration  in  the  South  Kensington  jMi-Miuni" 
observes  the  laws  and  conforms  to  the  proportions  of  'monu- 
mental art."    A  work  of  this  imaginativo  character  is  scarcely 
restricted  within  the  categories  of  time  and  space  ;  accordii^ly,  the 
locality  has  been  left  to  conjecture,  y(!t  the  presence  of  the  palna 
pleasantly  suggests  a   Southern  land  where  life  is  .s<rrendored 
to  luxury  and  sweelened  by  dolcvfar  nivule.    In  like  nanneras  to 
date,  fancy  is  permitted  iu  agreeable  freedom  to  wpider  pretty 
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much  where  it  listeth ;  but  at  all  events  the  presenco  of  one  of 
the  latest  forms  of  Greek  vases  prohibits  the  possibility  of  so 
early  a  period  as  the  age  of  Pericles.  Of  much  more  vital  moment 
are  questions  which  involve  style  and  treatment ;  and  herein 
we  at  first  inclined  to  thiuk  that  the  artist  had  surrendered 
too  much  to  miity,  that  he  had  interwoven  his  lines  and  cast 
his  harmonies  into  such  intricate  involutions  as  to  lose  breadth 
and  decision.  It  is  not  the  hrst  time  that  the  painter  has  barely 
escaped  these  penalties  of  an  over-suhtle  and  sensitive  style.  In 
the  present  instance,  however,  a  struggle  has  evidently  been  made 
to  preserve  breadth  in  detail  and  simplicity  in  the  midst  of  com- 
plexitv.  The  work,  judged  by  historic  standards,  is  eclectic,  and 
yet  not  quite  in  the  Bolognese  sense,  because  modern  eclecticism 
comes  down  later  and  comprises  more.  Thus  in  this  elegant 
combination  we  seem  to  pass  from  the  ancient  Greeks  to  the 
middle-age  ItaUans,  down  even  to  the  time  of  our  English  Flax- 
man  or  Stothard.  Did  space  permit,  it  might  be  interesting  to 
criticize  the  composition  in  its  relation  to  the  sister  arts  of  written 
poetry  and  of  musical  sound.  Though  strictly  pictorial,  aud  in 
parts  almost  plastic,  it  is  yet  rhythmical  as  verse  aud  melodious  as 
music. 

The  term  "ideal,"  with  which  we  began  this  notice,'.' finds 
further  illustration  within  the  Academy  of  the  year.  Thus  for 
the  sake  of  ideal  beauty,  as  opposed  to  realistic  strength,  some 
people  may  incline  to  pardon  "  The  Lady  of  Shalott  "  (949),  a 
characteristic  fantasy  of  Mr.  Arthur  Hughes.  A  composition 
comprising  a  lady  lying  in  a  boat  attended  by  a  swan,  and  gazed  at 
curiously  by  villagers  peering  from  out  a  woodlaud,  is  so  much 
a  matter  of  routine  that  the  conception  can  only  be  redeemed  by 
treatment.  In  the  present  case  colour  has  to  excuse  the  absence 
of  form,  aud  a  certain  refinement  of  sentiment  must  serve  as  a 
substitute  for  robuster  qualities.  Mr.  Fildes,  in  a  picture  of 
"  Simpletons "  (960),  hung  as  a  companion  to  "  The  Lady  of 
Shalott "  has  degenerated  into  frivolity ;  this  is  a  sad  falling  oS" 
from  the  work  we  had  the  pleasure  of  commending  a  year  ago ; 
jet  the  motive  is  not  dissimilar ;  in  fact,  the  artist  but  pays  the 
proverbial  penalty  of  attempting  a  sequel  to  a  success.  Reverting 
to  ideals,  we  naturally  come  to  "  The  Fountain ''  (72);  here  a 
driblet  of  water  enables  Mr.  Leslie,  A.Ii.A.,  to  bring  together  a 
•company  of  graceful  girls  in  semi-classic  draperies,  with  head- 
wreaths  of  live  flowers  culled  from  the  neighbouring  woods.  The 
fatality  which  almost  invariably  attends  ideal  schools  here  begins 
to  make  itself  felt ;  nature  retreats  still  further  from  the  scene,  and 
forms  which  at  first  were  pleasing  shadows  fade  into  the  pale 
land  of  visions.  The  ideal  of  Mr.  Leslie  is  romantic ;  that  of  Mr. 
Albert  Moore,  in  "  Follow  my  Leader"  (149),  assumes  a  more 
classic  guise.  Mr.  Leslie  as  usual  poses  his  female  figures  in  rest;  his 
attitudes  are  often  reflected  from  Greek  vases.  Mr.  Moore  also  may 
be  indebted  to  fictile  vases,  only  he  prefers  compo.sitions  wherein 
figures  in  a  long  line  are  giving  each  other  chase,, one  leg  foremost, 
the  other  lagging  behind.  Mr.  Leslie  is  pretty,  Mr.  Moore  little 
else  than  peculiar.  It  is  a  misfortune  when  a  gifted  artist  whose 
chosen  mission  is  that  of  a  revivalist  selects  for  reproduction  types 
which  belong  to  periods  of  decadence.  Mr.  Meore,  unlike  Flax- 
znan  in  England,  and  Carstens  in  Germany,  resuscitates  forms 
•which  are  less  graceful  than  uncouth,  and  his  draperies  especially 
become  objectionable  when,  as  here,  they  pertain  to  the  corrupt 
Roman  style  more  than  to  the  prior  and  the  purer  Grecian  period. 
We  tjiink,  too,  that  Mr.  Moore  falls  into  errors  of  colour  analogous 
to  his  faults  in  form ;  his  pigments  have  a  crudity  and  opacity 
which  he  has  too  blindly  borrowed  from  the  mural  paintings  of 
Pompeii — a  school  of  art  avowedly  provincial,  and,  as  compared 
with  the  highest  classic  nianifestations,  little  above  the  rank  of 
paper-hangings.  The  line  taken  by  Mr.  Moore  is  so  full  of  promise, 
«o  capable  of  high  and  indehuite  development,  that  we  feel  all  the 
more  intolerant  when  he  falls  short  of  his  noble  aim.  A  figure  of 
much  classic  grace,  "  Watching  the  Game  "  (394),  by  Miss  A.  M. 
Thomycroft,  does  not  fall  under  the  censure  to  which  these  classic 
roTivals  are  frequently  subject;  refinement,  beauty,  and  harmony  of 
composition  distinguish  this  praLseworthy  efibrt.  Another  young 
lady,  Miss  A.  E.  Donkin,  has  won  her  way  to  a  place  on  the  line 
by  a  thoughtful  and  well-painted  head,  "Musical  Memories"  (i  30). 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  ideal  standards  change  from  time 
to  time  within  the  Academy,  how  types  once  new  have  become, 
by  common  use,  stale,  conventional,  and  worn  out.  The  figures 
eerved  up  year  after  year  by  Mr.  Frith,  II. A.,  may  possibly,  in  the 
eyes  of  some,  still  pass  for  the  pink  of  perfection  ;  ljut  they  have 
appeared  so  often,  not  only  at  "The  Winning  Hazard  "  (22 1), 
ana  among  "  English  Archers  "  (99),  but  also  at  gambling-tables 
and  race-courses,  that  their  further  presence  may  well  be  spared. 
A  painter  is  worthy  of  respect  when  he  throws  into  his  work  some 
fresh  thought,  but  when  he  no  longer  strives  to  surpass  himself, 
lie  will  find  to  his  cost  that  he  cannot  remain  where  he  is,  but 
must  go  backwards.  Mr.  Frith's  brush  has  scarcely  a  rival,  save 
in  Paris,  for  sparkle  and  dexterity,  but  the  mischief  is  that  the 
ideas  embodied  are  poor  in  the  scale  of  intellect.  Mr.  Horsley, 
R.A.,  has  also  been  accustomed  to  repeat  himself;  "  Stolen 
Glances"  (20Z)is  a  story  of  love,  with  a  window  interveningbetween 
the  cavaliers  and  the  ladies ;  the  only  original  character  appear.s 
to  be  a  cat  sitting  without  blinking,  as  wise  as  an  owl  and  as  grave 
as  a  judge.  The  story,  though  trite,  has  the  merit  of  being 
told,  an  may  be  expected,  with  sly  and  quiet  humour.  Mr.  Calde- 
ron,  though  his  manner  has  been  for  some  time  sufKciently  settled 
to  be  told  at  a  glance,  is  fortunate  enough  to  find  with  each  re- 
curring season  a  fresh  crop  of  new  ideas,  and  if  on  the  present 
occasion  his  conceptions  are  not  of  an  importance  to  require  a  large 


canva.s,  they  are  commended  by  point,  wit,  and  savoir  faire.  Of 
accustomed  vivacity  is  "  Victory  "  (215);  from  the  high  battle- 
ment of  a  walled  city  women  and  children,  gatliered  into  eager 
groups,  look  down  on  the  plain  below,  where  fathcr-s,  husbands, 
brothers,  sons,  are  in  fierce  combat  with  the  foe ;  hope  and  fear 
pass  from  face  to  face  under  the  changing  fortunes  of  the  field. 
The  subject  involved  palpable  difficulties  which  could  be  sur- 
mounted only  by  skilful  composition  aud  by  a  clear  and  trenchant 
delineation  of  character.  We  pass  by,  as  a  useful  sort  of  pot- 
boiler, an  intensely  sentimental  situation  on  a  garden  bench, 
"Take,  O  take,  those  lips  away"  (126).  J.Iuch  to  be  preferred 
is  a  love  comedy  by  the  same  artist,  "  The  Moonlight  Serenade  " 
(181).  A  lady  looks  from  a  window;  beneath  is  the  enraged 
father  or  husband  with  sword  in  hand  iu  hot  pursuit;  the 
lover  in  his  retreat  has  strewn  the  pavement  with  flowers,  a 
guitar,  aud  a  shoe ;  already  far  away  round  a  sharp  corner 
he  presents  to  the  spectator  nothing  but  his  affrighted  back.  It 
is  always  a  good  sign  when  a  picture  translates  well  into  words ;  a 
narrative  on  canvas  seldom  fails  to  please  when  it  reads  per.^pi- 
cuously  as  a  tale  in  a  book ;  indeed  the  most  popular  works  in  the 
Academy  are  usually  story  pictures,  as  n;ay  be  seen  by  the  eager 
eyes  that  gather  round  them.  There  seems,  indeed,  a  danger  at 
the  present  time  that  incident  may  usurp  the  place  of  liigher  and 
more  directly  art  qualities.  Pictorial  narratives  are  like  picture 
story-books  suited  to  the  capacity  of  children. 

Writers  on  the  philosophy  of  art  such  as  51.  Taine  sometimes 
give  so  extended  an  interpretation  to  the  "  ideal "  as  to  include 
within  the  term  every  ruling  "idea,"  whatever  aspect  it  may 
assume.  The  exhibition  of  the  Academy  would  thus  seem  to  be 
divided  into  two  parts — (ist)  pictures  with  an  idea,  and  (2nd) 
pictures  without  an  idea.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  tlie  latter — 
the  idealess  pictures — are  year  by  year  diminishing  in  number. 
Many  examples  might  be  adduced  of  works  which  in  dill'erent 
directions  show  that  artists  are  more  careful  than  hitherto  to 
subject  the  accidents  of  nature  to  governing  law.  We  are  willing  to 
thiuk  that  Mr.  Marcus  Stone,  in  "  Le  Roi  est  mort ;  Vive  le  Roi ! " 
(663),  has  taken  a  more  serious  view  than  heretofore  of  the 
exigencies  of  history.  At  all  events  the  subject  is  conceived 
drauiatically  and  expressed  with  sufficient  breadth.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  dead  king  lies  on  his  bed  convulsively  just  as  he  has 
died ;  forthwith  the  officers  of  State  turn  away  and  throw  them- 
selves at  the  feet  of  the  infant  king  supported  by  his  mother. 
Mr.  Stone  has  long  given  a  promise  of  which  we  hero  see  the 
fulfilment ;  his  compositions,  clever  even  to  excess,  have  often 
wanted  governing  purpose.  We  may  next  mention  "  Pompeii 
Destroyed  "  (550),  by  Mr.  Topham,  in  proof  of  how  widely  a  lurid 
fancy  goes  astray  wlien  unrestrained  by  truth.  The  compositioa 
is  not  without  beauty  and  dramatic  power,  aud  yet,  instead  of  a 
grave  historic  event,  we  have  here  an  incoherent  concourse  of 
figures  which  have  little  more  to  do  with  Pompeii  than  if  they  were 
a  gipsy  encampment.  Speciallj'  nomadic,  festive,  and  ill-timed 
is  the  tent  scene,  wherein  a  young  girl  vain  of  her  charms  arranges 
her  toilet  before  a  mirror  held  up  by  a  domestic  slave.  This 
clever  artistagain  fails,  asheretofore,  because  he  does  not  settle  with 
sufficient  forethought  his  pictorial  plan ;  in  consequence  his  brilliant 
technique  is  thrown  away.  With  greater  solemnity  and  with 
more  .stately  step  Sir  John  Gilbert  marches  across  the  field  of 
history ;"  The  First  Prince  of  Wales"  (593)  is  a  composition 
which  gains  power  in  proportion  to  its  concentration.  The  infant 
prince  fitly  forms  the  focus  around  which  encircling  figures  con- 
gregate ;  specially  noble  are  the  Druid-like  representatives  of  the 
ancient  Britons.  The  execution  is  strong  as  the  conception  is 
manly  and  heroic.  "  The  ideal  in  art,"  as  defined  by  M.  Taine 
and  others,  would  seem  to  include  even  such  painters  as  Sir  John 
Gilbert  and  Rembrandt;  a  teaching  thus  tolerant  gives  to  the 
future  of  our  English  school  all  the  more  hope  inasmuch  as  the 
most  real  of  the  real  is  not  beyond  the  pale  of  the  ideal. 


KEWMARKET  SECOND  SPRING  MEETING. 

AS  we  shall  have  to  refer  to  the  Two  Thousand  week  in  order 
to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  form  of  the  two-year  olds,  so  far 
as  it  has  been  exhibited  up  to  the  present  time,  we  may  take  the 
opportunity  to  say  a  word  on  the  One  Thousand  Guineas  and 
Newmarket  Stakes,  on  which  we  had  no  opportunity'  of  comment- 
ing before.  The  former  race  was  run  this  year  for  the  first  time 
ou  the  Rowley  instead  of  the  Ditch  mile,  but  the  alteration  of  the 
course  had  no  efl'ect  in  preventing  its  result  from  being,  as  usual, 
a  surprise,  owing  to  the  uucertain  disposition  of  fillies  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  The  field  was  larger  than  for  the  Two  Thou- 
sand, and  the  fourteen  starters  included  nearly  all  prominent  per- 
formers of  last  year,  except  Cantiniiire  aud  Lady  Lyon.  Mr. 
Merry  was  represented  by  Marie  Stuart,  Lord  Faluu)uth  ran  two, 
Silver  Ring  and  Cecilia,  Count  Renard  and  M.  Lefevre  started  a 
pair  each,  and  the  best  known  of  the  remainder  were  Angela, 
Gratinska,  Windermere,  Wild  Myrtle,  and  Rlue  Light.  An  ex- 
cellent start  was  the  prelude  to  an  excellent  race,  in  which  all 
public  form  was  up.set,  and  Cecilia,  who  rim  five  times  last  year 
without  success,  not  only  made  the  whole  running,  but  won 
cleverly  from  Angela,  Windermere,  and  Marie  Stuoi-t,  these 
three  finishing  close  together.  Angela's  previous  performances 
were  good  enough  to  entitle  her  on  lier  merits  to  a  place  j 
but  Marie  Stuart  and  Gratinska  sadly  fell  off  from  their  best 
form,  and  Silver  Ring  also  must  have  deteriorated  or  be  at  present 
in  no  condition  to  run  since  shu  finished  so  far  behind  hex  stable 
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companion.  Cecilia  is  a  daughter  of  Siberia,  who  herself  won  the 
One  Thousand,  which  race  has  now  fallen  twice  to  Lord  Falmouth. 
Later  in  the  same  afternoon  Lord  Falmouth  followed  up  his 
success  by  carrying  off  the  Newmarket  Stakes  with  Andred,  who 
beat  Negro  much  more  easily  than  he  was  beaten  himself  in  the 
Craven  week  by  M.  Lefevre's  horse.  The  Ditch  mile  is  possibly 
not  suited  so  well  to  Negro  as  the  Rowley  mile ;  but  when  horses 
cannot  get  away  from  one  another,  and  alternately  beat  and  are 
beaten,  it  is  plain  proof  that  they  are  none  of  them  of  the  highest 
class ;  and  that,  we  suspect,  will  turn  out  to  be  the  real  truth 
about  the  three-year-olds  in  1873. 

The  first  day  of  the  two-year-old  racing  showed  that  French 
owners  have  not  lost  the  secret,  even  with  English-bred  and 
English-trained  horses,  of  bringing  their  youngsters  to  the  post  in 
a  state  of  precocious  forwardness  which  is  the  wonder  of  ordinary 
trainers.  M.  Lefevre  and  Fordham  were  irresistible,  and  La 
Jeunesse,  Miss  Toto,  and  La  Gel6e  swept  off  the  three  first  two- 
year-old  prizes  of  the  year.  The  first  is  by  Thormanby  out  of 
Sunset,  and  the  second  by  Lord  Clifden  out  of  Baroness,  and 
already  public  running  has  shown  Miss  Toto  to  be  about  the  best 
at  present  exhibited.  But  each  of  the  three  who  succeeded  in 
carrying  off  their  earliest  engagements  beat  horses  that  in  the 
fortnight  that  has  since  elapsed  have  been  returned  as  winners. 
The  oddly  named  Mr.  Winkle,  for  instance,  by  St.  Albans  out  of 
Peri,  who  was  beaten  a  long  way  off  by  Miss  Toto  at  Newmarket, 
won  two  races  at  Chester,  where  Juliet  in  like  manner  van- 
quished by  La  Jeunesse  at  the  First  Spring  Meeting,  also  gained  a 
victory.  Mr,  Winkle  also  won  his  first  engagement  at  New- 
market this  week,  though,  being  brought  out  again  one  hour 
afterwards,  and  having  to  carry  a  5  lb.  penalty  in  the  principal 
race  of  the  week,  he  was  exposed  to  an  almost  certain  de- 
feat. For  this,  the  Newmarket  Two- Year-Old  Plate,  nine- 
teen ran,  and  two  stable  companions.  Tomahawk  and  Couronne 
de  Fer,  finished  first  and  second,  while  Napoleon  III,  was 
an  indifferent  third.  Now  Tomahawk  and  Napoleon  III.  were 
both  beaten  by  Miss  Toto  at  the  First  Spring  Meeting,  and 
Couronne  de  Fer  was  considered  by  his  trainer  superior  to  Toma- 
hawk. Therefore  we  are  justified  in  holding  that  the  form  of 
Miss  Toto  has  not  been  at  present  surpassed.  But  Couronne  de 
Fer,  by  Macaroni  out  of  Miss  Agnes,  ran  so  gamely  on  Tuesday, 
and  made  up  so  much  lost  ground  at  the  finish,  that  we  can 
readily  believe  he  will  turn  out  the  best  stayer  of  the  nineteen, 
and,  possibly,  one  of  the  champions  of  his  year.  Mr.  Winkle,  we 
may  add,  has  not  many  engagements,  and  as  he  was  much  dis- 
tressed after  his  second  race  on  Tuesday,  little  can  be  expected 
from  him.  We  shall  possibly  see  Tomahawk  again  at  Epsom  in 
the  Woodcote  Stakes,  but  Couronne  de  Fer  has  no  engagement 
till  Ascot. 

Prince  Charlie  and  Vulcan  met  for  the  second  time  this  season 
on  Tuesday,  over  the  last  five  furlongs  of  the  Rowley  mile,  and 
Chopette  joined  in  with  them;  but  Prince  Charlie  made  a  fearful 
example  of  his  opponents,  and  won  far  more  easily  than  in  the 
Craven  week.  Any  animal  that  succeeds  in  getting  anywhere 
near  the  magnificent  son  of  Blair  Athol  at  weight  for  age,  over 
a  six-furlong  course,  will  be  little  short  of  a  wonder.  The  New- 
market Spring  Handicap  on  Wednesday  was  won  by  Blenheim, 
who,  though  not  favoured  in  the  weights,  was  of  better  class  than 
his  eight  antagonists.  The  Gang  Forward  Stakes  fell  to  Stonan, 
the  property  of  Gang  Forward's  owner,  who  won  cleverly  from  a 
good  field,  including  Oxford  Mixture,  Drummond,  and  Croxteth ; 
and  having  also  carried  off  a  good  race  at  Epsom  Spring  Meeting, 
he  considerably  improved  the  position  of  his  stable  companion  as  a 
Derby  favourite.  But  by  far  the  most  important  race  of  the  day 
was  the  Derby  Trial  Plate,  over  the  last  mile  and  a  half  of  the 
Beacon  course,  for  which  eight  started,  among  whom  we  need 
only  mention  Laburnum,  Thorn,  and  Bertram.  We  need  hardly 
eay  that  the  weights  were  weights  for  age,  and  that  the  race 
answered  with  some  reality  to  its  high-sounding  name.  Laburnum 
(who,  as  we  expected,  proved  utterly  ignorant  of  the  merry-go- 
round  business  of  the  Chester  Course)  had  evidently  retained  a 
lively  recollection  of  his  unprofitable  journey  from  Newmarket 
to  the  banks  of  the  Dee,  and,  being  forced  against  his  will  to  make 
the  running,  very  soon  gave  up  the  struggle  in  disgust.  The  race 
then  resolved  itself  into  a  match  between  Thorn  and  Bertram,  and 
after  a  very  fine  finish  the  former  succeeded  in  winning  by  a  head. 
This  performance  served  to  point  out  especially  the  sterling  merits 
of  Kaiser,  who  beat  Thorn  easily  in  the  Champagne  Stakes  at 
Doncaster.  And  that  Thorn  was  in  good  form  at  the  time  was 
proved  by  his  hollow  victory  on  the  following  day  over  a  fairly 
epeedy  field.  Bertram  also  is  an  excellent  trial  horse,  and  the 
supporters  of  Kaiser  for  the  Derby  must  bo  in  every  way  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  the  Derby  Trial  I'late.  We  .are  glad  to  be  able 
to  say  tliat  tlie  fields  at  the  Second  Spring  Meeting  were,  as  a 
rule,  large,  and  certainly  much  in  excess  of  |the  usual  average 
of  starters  at  Newmarket.  This  improvement  was  not  noticeable 
only  in  tli(;  two-yoar-old  races,  but  in  the  weight  for  ago  races 
also  and  the  smaller  events.  But  then  wo  must  remember  that 
there  is  no  more  racing  after  tliis  weelc  at  Newmarket  till  July, 
and  owners  and  traiucirs  may  have  become  fairly  sick  of  keuping 
long  strings  of  lior.ses  in  idleness.  Tliero  was  notliing,  after  all, 
wonderful  about  the  hi/a)  of  tho  fields,  considtjring  tlie  immense 
number  of  horses  tliat  are  trained  at  Newmarket ;  but  when,  at  an 
ordinary  meeting,  two  or  three  only  are,  on  an  averiige,  gatlu^red 
together  to  talte  part  in  a  race,  one  is  tlianlfful  tliat  occasiomiUy 
tho  number  of  starters  is  incroHsed  to  six,  or  I'iglit,  or  ten. 

A  ehort  debute  which  Las  ti  ken  place  in  tho  ilouso  of  Commons 


within  the  last  fortnight,  on  the  policy  of  applying  public  money 
to  the  maintenance  of  Queen's  Plates  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  is 
deserving  of  notice,  because  the  minority  which  declines  to  sanc- 
tion the  grant  is  steadily  growing  in  numbers  and  importance, 
because  the  discussion  is  sure  to  be  renewed  when  a  similar  vote 
is  taken  for  England,  and  because  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
stronger  arguments  than  have  hitherto  been  used  in  their  favour 
will  then  be  forthcoming.    Nothing  could  possibly  have  been 
weaker  than  Lord  Hartington's  defence  of  Queen's  Plates,  which 
consisted,  in  fact,  of  two  complacent  and  confident  statements — 
first,  that  racing  tended  to  improve  the  breed  of  horses,  and 
secondly,  that  any  sums  given  by  the  nation  to  encourage  racing 
could  not  be  better  appropriated  than  they  are  now.    There  is  no 
subject  on  which  opinions  are  so  much  divided  as  the  questioa 
whether  the  modern  system  of  racing  does  or  does  not  conduce  to 
the  improvement  of  the  thoroughbred;  and  Lord  Hartington's 
calm  assertion  is  merely  the  expression  of  his  individual  sympathy 
with  the  views  of  that  section  of  racing  men  which  acknowledges 
Admiral  Rous  as  its  leader.     It  is  convenient  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  opposite  party,  which,  so  far  from  believing  ia 
the  progressive  improvement  of  the  British  thoroughbred,  sus- 
pects its  deterioration,  is  strong  in  numbers  and  influence,  though 
perhaps  not  so  noisy  in  argument.    But,  granting  for  the  moment 
the  first  position  assumed  by  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  i» 
there  any  warrant,  even  in  the  opinion  of  any  one  party  of  lovers 
of  the  Turf,  for  his  second  ?    Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Queen's  Plates 
were  established  at  a  time  when  it  was  the  fashion  to  race  long 
distance  races — very  often  in  heats  also — and  when  horses  were 
bred  and  trained  expressly  for  that  purpose  ?    Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
that  time  has  gone  by,  that  the  fashion  is  obsolete,  and  that 
modern  racehorses  are  bred  and  trained  for  very  different  purposes  ? 
Can  it  be  denied  that  the  Queen's  Plate  is  the  proverbial  farce  of 
the  meeting  to  which  it  is  granted,  that  no  owner  of  horses  at  the 
present  day  cares  a  button  about  the  one  hundred  guineas — seeing 
that  he  could  win  five  times  as  much  by  his  horse  coming  in  last 
instead  of  first — and  that  very  few  horses  at  the  present  day  car& 
about  galloping  four,  or  three,  or  even  two  miles  and  a  half  Y  No 
one  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  race  meetings  during  th& 
last  few  years  can  rebut  these  inquiries.    Often  enough  there  is  a 
literal  and  actual  walk  over  for  the  Queen's  Plate ;  but  where  there 
is  a  race,  what  a  ghost  and  shadow  of  a  race  it  is !  Starting 
at  a  walk,  that  steady  but  not  trying  pace  is  maintained  for 
perhaps  a  fourth  of  the  distance,  when  it  occurs  to  some  ambi- 
tious jockey  that  trotting  on  a  summer  afternoon  is  an  agreeable 
exercise.    Warmed  by  the  enjoyment  of  a  trot,  he  changes  at 
length  to  a  canter,  and  his  professional  instincts  arouse  him  to  set 
his  horse  galloping  in  the  last  half-mile,  when  the  stand  is  in. 
sight,  and  the  roar  of  the  bookmakers  is  within  hearing.  And 
then  the  winner  of  such  a  race  is  heralded  as  a  grand  stayer^ 
and  a  Cabinet  Minister  pronounces  that  the  public  money  is 
well  spent  in  the  maintenance  of  these  paltry  burlesques.    We  do 
not  say  for  a  moment  that  it  is  unadvisable  to  support  racing  by 
grants  of  public  money.    The  time  may  perhaps  not  be  far  dis- 
tant when  such  support  must  be  withheld ;  but  at  present  tho 
sport  has  not  sunk  to  that  depth  of  degradation  which  would  compel 
the  withdrawal  of  the  national  sanction.  But  we  do  say  two  things — 
first,  that  if  Queen's  Plates  are  retained  under  a  belief  that  they  will 
encourage  a  breed  of  horses  qualified  to  run  over  long  courses  at  fair 
racing  pace,  that  belief  is  utterly  fallacious ;  and,  secondl  y,  that  if  the 
public  bounty  is  to  be  continued,  the  conditions  of  its  bestowal 
require  immediate  and  thorough  attention.    If  our  memory  serves 
us,  about  three  thousand  pounds  are  given  in  England  alone 
for  Queen's  Plates ;  and  the  amount  so  given  is,  by  the  method  of 
its  distribution,  practically  thrown  away.    If  one  thousand  pounda 
were  given  to  a  two-year-old  race  in  October,  over  the  Bretby 
Stakes  course,  another  thousand  to  a  three-year-old  race  for  colta 
and  fillies,  to  be  run  between  Ascot  and  Doncaster  over  a  mile  and 
a  half  course,  and  the  third  to  a  Cup  race  for  horses  of  all  ages 
over  a  two-mile  course,  more  encouragement  would  be  given  thaa 
by  the  establishment  of  five  hundred  Queen's  Plates.    We  fear, 
however,  that  the  fact  is  that  Queen's  Plates  are  allowed  to  re- 
main from  that  spirit  of  conservatism  which  is  loth  to  uproot 
existing  institutions,  but  that  any  attempt  to  remodel  or  extend 
the  support  extended  by  Parliament  to  racing  would  be  met  by 
an  outspoken   declaration  that  racing  was  not  worthy  of  any 
national  recognition  whatsoever.    We  may  patch  up  an  old  house 
as  well  as  we  can ;  but  if  we  are  asked  to  rebuild  it,  we  not 
un  frequently  obliterate  some  of  its  original  features. 

By  tho  death  of  Lord  Zetland,  the  lurf  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
honourable  and  most  consistent  supporters,  and  a  very  powerful 
bulwark  against  the  storm  of  opposition  that  will  before  long 
assail  ,it.  In  old  ago  as  in  youth  Lord  Zetland  was  a  lover  of 
racehorses,  and  delighted  to  see  them  display  tlioir  merits  in  fair 
contest.  He  had  a  natural  ambition  to  carry  off  tho  hij'hest  prizes 
of  racing,  but  ho  disdained  to  secure  them  by  tho  ignoble  method 
of  buying  up  his  most  dangerous  antagonists.  AN'hcn  Iio  had  a 
good  horse,  of  his  own  breeding,  and  home-trained,  all  that  could 
be  done  witli  him  was  done  ;  but  ho  never  troubled  to  attend,  in 
person  or  by  deputy,  fashionable  yearling  snlos,  or  to  give  absurd 
prices  for  strains  of  blood  that  miglit  happen  to  bo  in  vogue.  With 
Volligour  he  carried  oif  tho  Dorby  and  St.  Loger,  and,  proudest 
triumph  of  all,  snatched  tho  Doncaster  Cup  from  tho  mighty 
Flying  Dutchman.  Tlio  sequel  of  that  victory  will  bo  never 
forgotten;  but  tho  Voltigour  of  1851  was  very  different 
from  him  of  1850;  and  over-training  and  over-carefulnoss  made 
hini  an  uiisy  victim  to  Lord  Egliuton's  horse  in  the  great  match  at 
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York,  in  -which  all  England  was  interested.  Never  afterwards 
did  Lord  Zetland  own  a  Derby  winner ;  though  Vedette,  who 
carried  off  the  Two  Thousand  under  every  possible  disadvantage, 
would  have  had  few  behind  him  at  Epsom  had  he  been  entered 
in  the  great  race  of  the  year.  But  he  won  a  fair  share  of 
prizes — quite  sufficient  to  prevent  him  from  throwing  up  his 
stud  in  disgust ;  and,  in  addition,  he  did  not  enter  his  yearlings 
at  haphazard  in  all  great  events,  in  the  hope  that  one  out 
of  many  might  represent  him  creditably  in  the  end.  In  his 
own  county  no  one  so  liberally  patronized  race  meetings ;  but 
after  his  solitary  Derby  victory  he  was  comparatively  indifferent 
to  South  country  gatherings.  Still  he  was  faithful  to  the  old- 
established  weight  for  age  races  at  Newmarket  and  Ascot,  and 
Fragrance  and  King  Cole,  Khedive  and  King  Lud,  have  kept  his 
name  and  his  colours  in  the  recollection  of  the  latest  race-goers. 
He  could  not  give  up  the  idea  of  a  Derby  winner,  and  one 
that  had  beaten  the  gi-eatest  horse  of  modern  times,  being 
sure  to  beget  an  equal  to  himself  in  time ;  but  Voltigeur  has  never 
fulfilled  this  expectation.  What  he  has  imparted  to  his  pro- 
geny has  been  his  temper,  which  became,  in  his  own  case,  affected 
after  his  two  trying  races  in  the  autumn  of  1 850,  and  which  time 
made  worse  ever  ^terwards.  None  of  his  stock  has  come  near 
him  in  staying  powers,  but  it  may  be  a  satisfaction  to  remark  that 
his  mighty  rival  has  been  still  more  imsuccessful  at  the  stud. 
Horse-breeding — despite  the  plausible  attempts  to  elevate  it  to 
the  dignity  of  a  science — is  more  a  lottery  than  horse-racing ;  and, 
to  all  appearances,  we  shall  live  to  see  the  great  Gladiateur  widely 
known  as  a  sire  of  platers.  It  is  uncertain  as  yet  whether  the 
Zetland  stud  will  be  dispersed  or  not ;  but,  whatever  its  fate,  the 
white  and  red  spots  jacket  will  long  remain  a  cherished  memory 
to  the  horse-loving  inhabitants  of  Yorkshire. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  YELLOWSTONE  BASIN.* 

IN  our  notice  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  of 
Nebraska  and  Montana  we  drew  attention  some  months  ago 
to  the  singular  and  strongly  marked  physical  features  which  make 
the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone  River  in  the  last-named  Territory  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  world.  Nowhere  are  the  evidences 
of  volcanic  activity  in  bygone  geological  times  exhibited  on  so 
stupendous  a  scale,  or  crowded  into  so  definite  a  focus.  During 
the  Pleiocene  period,  as  depicted  by  Dr.  Hayden,  the  able  geologist 
of  the  survey,  the  whole  vast  country  now  drained  by  the  Yellow- 
stone and  the  Columbia  Rivers  was  the  theatre  of  a  mighty 
drama  played  by  igneous  forces  imprisoned  within  the  earth. 
It  might  be  described  as  one  vast  crater  made  up  out  of  a  thou- 
sand smaller  volcanic  vents  and  fissures,  out  of  which  the  fluid 
interior  of  the  earth,  fragments  of  rock  and  volcanic  dust,  were 
poured  forth  in  unlimited  volume.  Hundreds  of  the  nuclei  or 
cones  of  these  volcanic  vents  are  still  remaining,  some  of  them 
rising  to  a  height  of  1 0,000  feet  or  more  above  the  sea.  All  that 
is  left  of  those  gigantic  forces  which  threw  up  these  lofty 
mountains  and  raised  the  whole  region  to  its  present  altitude 
now  finds  issue  in  occasional  earthquake  shocks,  and  in  the  in- 
numerable hot  springs  and  geysers  which  dwarf  those  of  Iceland 
and  New  Zealand  into  insignificance.  These  wonders  culminate 
in  the  Yellowstone  Lake,  which,  with  the  district  adjoining,  has 
been,  by  the  wise  and  liberal  policy  of  the  national  Legislature, 
set  apart  like  the  Yosemite^  Valley  in  California  as  a  national 
park  to  be  kept  in  perpetuity,  sacred  from  the  promiscuous  intru- 
sion and  vulgar  desecration  which  have  so  sadly  marred  the 
beauties  of  Niagara.  For  a  popular  account  of  this  unique  and 
little  known  district,  compiled  for  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor's  "  Illustrated 
Library  of  Travel,  Exploration,  and  Adventure  "  from  the  best  and 
latest  official  reports,  coupled  with  the  personal  narrative  of  the 
ex-governor  of  Montana,  N.  P.  Langford,  the  public  will  thank 
the  writer  of  the  little  volume  before  us,  albeit  we  fail  to  gather 
■fhat  he  speaks  from  his  own  knowledge  of  the  wonders  which  he 
has  to  tell. 

Situated  at  a  height  of  7,427  feet  above  the  sea,  having  no 
rival  in  elevation  save  Lake  Titicaca  in  South  America,  the 
Yellowstone  Lake,  justly  called  the  crown  of  the  continent, 
receives  no  tributaries  of  any  size  or  volume,  its  clear  cold  water 
being  contributed  only  by  the  snows  which  lie  thickly  upon  the 
mountain  ranges  which  hem  it  in  on  every  side.  In  colour  a 
bright  emerald  green,  shading  to  a  delicate  ultramarine,  recalling 
the  varied  hues  which  form  the  more  familiar  beauty  of  the  Lake 
of  Thun,  this  lake  has  its  shore  paved  with  volcanic  rocks,  here  in 
great  masses,  there  broken  into  pebbles  of  trachyte,  obsidian, 
chalcedony,  cornelian,  agate,  and  fragments  of  agatized  wood;  in 
some  places  ground  to  obsidian  sand,  and  sprinkled  with  crystals 
of  Califomian  diamonds.  Vegetation  is  abundant  in  its  waters, 
which  swarm  with  salmon  trout ;  no  other  fish,  nor  yet  mollusca, 
inhabiting  ita  waters.  Waterfowl,  however,  are  abundant  and 
varied  ;  while  herds  of  deer,  elk,  and  mountain  sheep  throng  the 
forests  and  mountains  around  the  lake.  Nor  are  grizzly  bears, 
buffaloes,  and  California  lions  uncommon ;  whilst  the  smaller 
lakes  and  creek  valleys  are  fairly  alive  with  otter,  beaver,  mink, 
and  musk  rats.  New  species  of  squirrels  and  weasels  are  met  with, 

•  Worukrt  nf  the  YeUnwiUme.  Edited  by  James  Kichardson.  Illustrated 
with  17  Engravings.  "  Illustrated  Library  of  Travel,  Exploration,  and 
Adveotore."  New  York :  Trlibner  &  Co.  1873. 


but  happily  no  snakes ;  though  rattlesnakes  are  plentiful  enough 
down  the  Yellowstone  river.  This  lovely  sheet  of  water  is  some- 
what over  twenty  miles  long  and  fifteen  broad,  of  irregular  shape^ 
compared  to  an  outspread  hand.  A  few  islands,  thickly  clad  with, 
pines,  dot  its  surface ;  and  in  the  illustration,  expressively  if  not  over- 
delicately  drawn,  woods  of  pine  fringe  and  diversify  its  shores.. 
The  river  of  the  same  name  leaves  the  lake  with  an  easy  flow 
northwards,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  just  deep  enough  to  swim  a 
horse.  Three  or  four  miles  from  the  lake  Sulphur  Hills  stand, 
as  monuments  of  a  once  magnificent  system  of  boiling  springs, 
the  deposit  of  which,  a  large  white  mass  of  silica,  covering  tho 
mountain-side,  looks  from  the  lake  like  a  huge  bank  of  snow. 
Along  the  valley  below  hot  springs  are  scattered  for  miles,  their 
temperature  reaching  160°,  depositing  oxide  of  iron,  sulphur^ 
and  silica,  in  the  most  beautifully  blended  colours.  The  mass- 
of  hot-spring  material  built  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
is  set  down  as  at  not  less  than  400  feet  in  thickness,  a  larga 
portion  of  it  pudding-stone  or  conglomerate.  Enclosed  in  the 
fine  white  siliceous  cement  are  globes  of  pure  white  silica,  eight 
inches  in  diameter.  A  valuable  lesson  in  geology  is  here  toi 
be  learnt  from  operations  in  nature  going  on  in  the  face  of  day. 
The  abundant  vegetation  which  fills  the  valley — mosses  and  other 
plants  growing  in  dense  masses  up  to  the  verge  of  the  channel — 
attest  no  less  instructively  the  effects  of  the  subterranean  heat  ia 
fertilizing  the  soil.  At  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  lake  a  long 
low  spit  of  land  has  been  built  out  into  its  bed  by  ancient  geyser 
action,  the  force  of  which  is  betokened  still  by  a  few  roaring  steam 
vents,  giving  their  name  to  the  point.  The  hot-spring  area  here 
is  four  or  five  miles  long  by  two  wide,  the  ground  being  in  many 
places  perforated  like  a  cullender  with  simmering  vents,  which 
deposit  sulphur,  alum,  and  common  salt,  and  stain  the  surface  with 
oxide  of  iron.  The  eastern  rim  of  Yellowstone  Basin  is  formed 
by  one  of  the  grandest  volcanic  ranges  in  the  world,  the  summits 
rising  on  an  average  1 0,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  not  a  few  con- 
siderably higher.  From  one  of  the  highest  peaks  Mr.  Langford 
and  Lieutenant  Doane  gazed  upon  a  scene  which  beggared 
description.  The  lake  and  valley  surrounding  it  lay  at  their  feet, 
seemingly  within  "jumping  distance."  Beyond  them  were  seen 
in  the  distance  the  jets  of  the  grand  geysers  and  mud  volcanoes  of 
the  Yellowstone.  But  beyond  all  these,  stretching  away  into  an 
horizon  of  cloud-defined  mountains,  lay  the  entire  Wind  Rives 
range,  revealing  in  the  sunlight  the  dark  recesses,  gloomy  canons, 
stupendous  precipices,  and  glancing  pinnacles  which  everywhere 
dot  its  jagged  slopes.  Between  the  lake  and  this  range  of 
mountains,  the  three  highest  of  which  bear  the  names  of  Lang- 
ford, Doane,  and  Stephenson,  lies  Brimstone  Basin,  the  ground 
around  it  impregnated  with  sulphur,  and  the  air  tainted  with  its 
noisome  exhalations.  Streams  of  warm  sulphur  water  course  the 
hill-sides  and  unite  to  form  a  considerable  rivulet  known  as  Alum 
Creek,  whose  channel  is  coated  with  a  creamy  white  mixture  of 
silica  and  sulphur.  This  basin,  some  three  miles  in  extent,  has 
apparently  been  the  scene  of  thermal  activity  at  no  remote 
period,  though  its  waters  are  now  not  above  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature. Minor  brimstone  basins  are  common  round  the  lake, 
and  the  more  level  districts  around  are  covered  with  a  thin  crust 
of  the  same  deposit,  underlaid  by  scalding  mud,  most  dangerous 
to  horse  and  man,  as  exemplified  by  the  accompanying  graphic 
sketch  of  "  breaking  through." 

The  high  volcanic  range  which  shuts  off  the  Yellowstone  Basin 
from  the  Wind  River  drainage,  the  loftiest  as  well  as  the  most 
remarkable  lateral  ridge  of  the  Rocky  barrier,  forms  the  great 
water  parting  of  the  Northern  Continent.  The  Indians  regard  it 
as  the  "  crest  of  the  world,"  and  among  the  Blackfeet  there  is,  we 
are  told,  a  fable,  that  he  who  attains  its  summit  catches  a  view  of 
the  land  of  souls,  and  beholds  the  happy  hunting-grounds  spread 
out  before  him,  brightening  with  the  abodes  of  tree  and  generous 
spirits.  This  lofty  mountain  barrier  holds  a  geographical  position 
analogous  in  eflect,  though  far  less  in  extent,  to  that  of  the  Pamir 
Plateau  in  Central  Asia.  On  either  side  spring  the  mighty  water 
systems  which  irrigate  the  entire  continent.  For  miles  Dr. 
Hayden's  party  of  discovery  travelled  along  a  ridge  of  not  mora 
than  two  hundred  yards  in  width,  from  one  side  of  which  the 
water  flows  into  the  Pacific  and  from  the  other  into  the  Atlantic. 
The  head  waters  of  the  Missouri,  the  Colorado,  and  the  Columbia 
rivers  have  here,  within  a  space  of  even  less  than  that  between 
the  Rhine  and  Rhone,  their  source  of  parting.  To  the  west  the 
outlines  of  the  Teton  range,  with  its  shark-teeth  summits,  are 
clearly  visible,  covered  with  snow.  To  the  south,  for  fifty  miles 
at  least,  none  but  igneous  rocks  are  to  be  seen.  Among  tho 
valleys  to  the  westward  beautiful  lakes  and  grassy  meadows  come 
in  abundance  within  the  field  of  vision.  The  best  of  grass,  wood, 
water,  and  game  await  the  wants  of  man  and  beast.  Many  passes 
could  be  found.  Dr.  Hayden  thinks,  from  the  Snake  River  to  the 
basin  of  the  Yellowstone  by  which  a  road  could  easily  be  made. 
Debarred  as  it  is  by  its  consecration  as  a  "thing  of  beauty  "  for  ever 
from  the  ordinary  purposes  of  agricultural  or  commercial  develop- 
ment, this  remarkable  region  is  doubtless  destined  to  form  the  centre 
of  a  world-wide  traffic,  by  the  sheer  attraction  of  its  loveliness  and 
its  interest  to  men  of  science.  A  foremost  place  amongst  the  phy- 
sical wonders  of  the  world  will  beyond  doubt  be  assigned  hence- 
forth to  the  great  geyser  region  of  the  Yellowstone  Valley.  For  the 
space  of  a  dozen  miles  long  and  two  or  three  miles  wide  there  is 
a  display  of  boiling  and  spouting  spiings  on  a  scale  so  stupendous 
that  all  the  corresponding  phenomena  elsewhere  in  the  world 
brought  together  into  an  equal  area  would  make  but  a 
sorry  show  by  the  side  of  them.     These  grand  ebullitions  of 
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water,  steam,  and  mud  are  various  in  Tolume,  beauty,  and  po'wer. 
Generally  intermittent  in  character,  tbey  differ  in  the  regularity  or 
persistence  of  their  periodical  flow.  "  Old  Faithful,"  like  a  sen- 
tinel at  the  head  of  Fire-hole  Valley,  sending  up  a  grand  column 
of  water  six  feet  in  diameter,  to  a  height  of  lOo  or  150  feet, 
holds  itself  steadily  erect  for  fifteen  minutes,  playing  once  an 
hour  quite  regularly.  Just  across  the  river  and  close  to  its  margin 
stands  a  siliceous  cone,  very  symmetrical,  corrugated  on  its 
exterior  surface,  three  feet  in  height  and  five  in  diameter  at  the 
base.  This  curious  natural  cauldron,  which  none  of  the  exploring 
party  took  for  a  geyser,  it  being  perfectly  inert  as  they  sat  down 
to  breakfast  by  its  side,  suddenly  shot  up  and  sustained  for 
eighteen  minutes  a  column  of  hot  water,  which  from  careful 
triangular  measurement  was  found  to  be  209  feet  in  height. 
From  its  form,  which  is  shown  in  the  woodcut,  they  called  it  the 
Beehive. 

A  hundred  yards  further  from  the  river  near  the  centre  of  the 
large  group  of  boiling  and  spouting  geysers,  of  which  the  Beehive 
is  one,  is  a  large  oval  aperture  with  scalloped  edges,  the  diameters 
of  which  measure  1 8  and  2  5  feet,  the  sides  corrugated  and  covered 
with  a  greyish- white  siliceous  deposit  distinctly  visible  for  1 00 
feet  down  into  the  depth.  Is  o  water  was  to  be  seen  at  first,  though 
it  could  be  heard  gurgling  and  boiling  at  a  great  distance  below. 
Suddenly  up  it  rose,  sending  up  volumes  of  steam,  causing  a 
general  stampede  among  the  explorers.  After  a  terrible  spasm  it 
burst  out  with  incredible  rapidity  and  momentum,  rising  in  a 
column  the  full  breadth  of  its  immense  aperture  for  60  feet. 
Through  and  out  of  this  vast  aqueous  mass  five  or  six  lesser  jets 
or  columns  of  water,  varying  from  6  to  1 5  inches  in  diameter, 
were  projected  to  the  marvellous  height  of  250  feet.  This  grand 
eruption  continued  for  twenty  minutes,  the  gleams  of  the  sun  fill- 
ing the  sparkling  column  with  myriads  of  rainbows,  their  arches 
for  ever  fluttering  and  changing  in  the  light.  Two  of  these  won- 
drous ebullitions  were  displayed  during  the  twenty-two  hours 
of  the  party's  stay  by  this  wondrous  geyser,  which  they  named 
the  Giantess.  Other  forms  have  given  occasion  to  the  fanciful 
names  of  the  Castle,  the  Saw  Mill,  the  Comet,  and  the  Grotto. 
The  Fan  Geyser,  forming  one  of  the  illustrations,  recalls 
in  its  graceful  and  symmetric  discharge  the  artificial  beauties 
of  ^'ersaiUes  and  Sydenham.  Its  branching  and  intersecting  jets 
rise  to  a  height  of  60  feet,  lasting  from  10  to  30  minutes,  with 
sharp  detonating  reports  at  intervals.  Some  neighbouring  hot 
springs  are  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  and  have  fantastic  caverns  dis- 
tinctly visible  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  In  others  a  red  or 
brown  leathery  deposit  clings  to  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the 
cavern,  waving  to  and  fro  like  water  plants.  Towering  above  all, 
is  seen  the  Grand  Geyser  of  the  Fire-hole  Basin,  the  champion 
geyser  of  the  world,  springing  from  a  vast  well  in  the  strata  from 
20  to  25  feet  in  diameter,  down  which,  when  quiet,  the  eye  can 
pierce  to  a  depth  of  180  feet:  — 

The  edge  of  the  basin  is  bounded  by  a  heavy  fringe  of  rock,  and  stalag- 
mite in  solid  layers  is  deposited  by  the  overflowing  waters.  When  an 
eruption  is  about  to  occur  the  basin  gradually  fills  with  boiling  water  to 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface,  then  suddenly,  with  heavy  concussions, 
immense  clouds  of  steam  rise  to  the  height  of  500  feet,  and  the  whole  great 
body  of  water,  20  by  25  feet,  ascends  in  one  gigantic  column  to  the  height 
of  90  feet ;  from  the  apex  of  tliis  column  tive  great  jets  shoot  up,  radiating 
slightly  from  each,  other,  to  the  unparalleled  altitude  of  250  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  earth  trembles  under  the  descending  deluge  from  this  vast 
fountain  ;  a  thousand  hissing  sounds  arc  heard  in  the  air  ;  rainbows  encircle 
the  summits  of  the  jets  with  a  halo  of  celestial  glory.  The  falling  water 
plows  up  and  bears  away  the  shelly  strata,  and  a  seething  flood  pours  down 
the  slope  and  into  the  river.  It  is  the  grandest,  the  most  majestic,  and 
most  terrible  fountain  in  the  world.  After  playing  thus  for  twenty  minutes 
it  gradually  ,  subsides,  the  water  lowers  into  the  crater  out  of  sight,  the 
steam  ceases  to  escape,  and  all  is  quiet.  This  grand  geyser  played  three 
times  in  the  afternoon,  but  appears  to  be  irregular  in  its  periods,  as  we  did 
Dot  see  it  in  eruption  again  while  in  the  valley.  Its  waters  are  of  a  deep 
ultramarine  color,  clear  and  beautifuL  The  waving  to  and  fro  of  the 
gigantic  fountain,  in  a  bright  sunlight,  wlicn  its  jets  are  at  their  higliest, 
aflords  a  spectacle  of  wonder  of  which  any  description  can  give  but  a  fei'ble 
idea.  Our  whole  party  were  wild  with  enthusiasm  ;  many  declared  it  was 
300  feet  in  height;  but  I  have  kept,  in  the  figures  ae  set  down  above,  within 
the  limits  of  absolute  certainty. 

Scarcely  less  wondrous  is  the  Lower  Geyser  basin,  in  which  groups 
of  springs,  a  hundred  or  more  in  number,  abound,  interspersed  with 
mud  basins  and  jets.  Sulphur,  silica,  and  iron  are  deposited  thickly 
and  widely  around.  In  some  of  the  basins  were  found  butterllios, 
grasshoppers,  and  other  insects  which  had  fallen  in  and  been  scalded 
to  death,  and  which  on  being  taken  out  were  found  to  be  partially 
petrified  and  coaled  with  silica.  Here  and  there  fallen  pines,  with 
their  thick  top,  leaves  and  cones,  were  found  thorouglily  silicified. 
Looking  back  over  the  valley  on  his  departure,  ]Jr.  Hnyden  saw 
it  literally  filled  with  columns  of  steam  ascending  from  more 
than  a  thousand  vents.  He  could  compare  the  view  to  nothing 
but  that  of  some  manufacturing  city  like  Pittsburg  as  seen  from 
a  high  point,  excei)t  that,  instead  of  black  conl  smoke,  there  were 
here  the  white  delicate  clouds  of  watery  vapour.  It  is  a  satisfactory 
thought  that  this  region  of  marvels  is,  so  far  as  Immun  foresight 
is  to  DC  trusted,  destined  to  be  spari^d  tlio  pollution  which  has  be- 
fallen HO  many  a  shrine  of  nature's  purity  and  loveliness. 


LORD  HOUGHTON'S  MOXOGUAPIIS.* 

PROBABLY  none  of  our  readers  will  require  to  be  told  that 
Lord  Hwughton  is  a  continuation  of  Mr.  Richard  Moncktou 

*  Manoijritpht,  Ftnonal  and  Hucial,  By  Lord  Iloughton.  Londou : 
Murray.  1873. 


Milnes.  He  entered  the  House  of  Commons  nearly  forty  years 
ago,  and  had  gained  reputation  as  a  poet  of  merit  and  promise 
before  ancestral  connexion  and  fortune  made  him  a  legislator. 
In  society  he  has  been  long  known  by  an  appellation  indicating 
general  kindly  recognition  of  his  accomplishments  and  amiable 
social  qualities,  and  the  familiar  friendly  name  has  not  left  him 
since  he  became  Lord  Houghton.  Some  four-and-twenty  years 
ago  he  was  described  in  Tancred,  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Vavasour, 
as  "  a  social  favourite,"  and  Mr.  Disraeli  proceeded : — 

A  poet,  and  a  real  poet,  quite  a  troubadour,  as  well  as  a  member  of  Par- 
liament ;  travelled,  sweet-tempered,  and  good-hearted ;  very  amusing,  and 
very  clever.  With  Catholic  symijathies  and  an  eclectic  turn  of  mind, 
Mr.  Vavasour  saw  something  good  in  everybody  and  everything  .... 
Vavasour  liked  to  know  everybody  who  was  kno'wn,  and  to  see  everything 
which  ought  to  be  seen.  His  life  was  a  gyration  of  energetic  curiositj',  an 
insatiable  whirl  of  social  celebrity.  There'  was  not  a  congregation  of  sages 
and  philosophers  in  any  part  of  Europe  which  he  did  not  attend  as  a 
brother.  He  was  present  at  the  camp  of  Kalisch  in  his  Yeomanry  uniform, 
and  assisted  at  the  festivals  of  Barcelona  in  an  Andalusian  jacket.  He  was 
everywhere  and  at  everything  ;  he  had  gone  down  in  a  diving-hall  and  up 
in  a  balloon.  As  for  his  acquaintances,  he  was  welcomed  in  every  land  ;  his 
universal  sympathies  seemed  omnipotent.  Emperor  and  King,  Jacobin  and 
Carbonari,  alike  cherished  him.  He  was  the  steward  of  Polish  balls,  and  the 
vindicator  of  Russian  humanity  ;  he  dined  with  Louis  Philippe  and  gave 
dinners  to  Louis  Blanc. 

The  present  volume  contains  some  very  choice  results  of  this  large 
and  various  acquaintance  and  all-embracing  sympathy.  The  bee, 
wandering  over  a  large  expanse  find  variety  of  fiowers,  has  sipped 
honey  from  every  one,  and  the  public  is  now  made  free  of  some 
of  the  finely  elaborated  store.  Lord  Houghton  introduces  and 
makes  known  Soleiman  Pasha,  a  Frenchman,  a  devoted  soldier  of 
the  first  French  Emperor,  who  became  afterwards  an  Egyptian 
celebrity,  and  whose  noble  character  and  great  Egyptian  achieve- 
ments make  him  well  worthy  of  description  for  the  world.  Cardinal 
"Wiseman  confided  a  great  political  secret  to  our  author ;  he  won 
the  special  love  of  Heine,  who  disliked  England  and  the  English ; 
he  has  divined  the  secrets  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt  when 
enjoying  the  friendship  and  companionship  of  Prussian  kings 
who  honoured  him,  regarding  them  as  men  and  as  friends,  and 
scorning  all  the  Court  surroundings  of  pettiness,  frivolity,  and 
insolence.  Lord  Houghton  was  the  intimate  of  the  interesting 
Miss  Berrys,  the  incomparably  witty  Sydney  Smith,  and  the 
brilliant,  truculent  Landor.  He  has  something  new  to  tell  of 
every  one  of  his  subjects.  His  book  is  a  choice  olio  of  fine 
fruits. 

Harriet,  Lady  Ashburton,  is  a  lady  who  did  not  seek  or  expect 
public  fame.  Sixteen  years  have  passed  since  she  died;  her 
husband  has  followed  her  to  the  grave ;  and  she  left  no  children. 
Lord  Houghton  therefore  may  be  held  justified  in  publisliing  his 
account  of  a  clever,  remarkable  woman,  and  he  has  sketched  the 
lady  with  admiration,  but  with  frankness.  She  was  the  soul  and 
centre  of  a  remarkable  literary  group,  in  which  Mr.  Carlyle  was  a 
foremost  figure.  She  could  make  herself  unpleasant,  and  perhaps 
without  deliberate  ill-nature  rather  rejoiced  in  doing  so.  She  had 
her  profound  admirations ;  but  she  was  quick  to  detect  vanities, 
and  not  unwilling  to  show  that  she  knew  them.  The  Princess 
Lieven  said  of  her  conversation,  "  qu'il  vaudrait  bien  s'abonner 
pour  entendre  causer  cette  femme."  But  there  were  many.  Lord 
Houghton  says,  to  whom  her  ways  of  talk  were  not  pleasing : — 

There  were  many  estimable  people  to  whom  the  electric  transition  from 
grave  to  gay  was  thoroughly  distasteful ;  and  there  were  others  who,  dis- 
tanced in  the  race  of  thought  and  expression,  went  awav  with  a  sense  of 
humiliation  or  little  inclination  to  return.  Many  who  woiild  not  have  cared 
for  a  quiet  defeat,  shrank  from  the  merriment  of  her  victory.  I  remember 
one  of  them  saying  :  "  I  do  not  mind  being  knocked  down,  but  I  can't  stand 
being  danced  upon  afterwards."  It  was  in  truth  a  joyous  sincerity  that  no 
convcntionaliliea,  high  or  low,  could  restrain — a  festive  nature  flowering 
through  the  artilicial  soil  of  elevated  life. 

There  could  be  no  better  guarautce  of  these  qualities  than  the  constant 
friendship  that  existed  between  Lady  Ashburton  and  Mr.  Carlyle — on  her 
part  one  of  filial  respect  and  duteous  admiration.  The  frequent  presence  of 
the  great  morjUist  of  itself  gave  to  the  life  of  Bath  House  and  The  Grange  a 
reality  that  made  the  most  ordinary  worldly  component  parts  of  it  more 
human  and  worthy  than  elsewliere.  The  very  contact  of  a  conversation 
which  was  always  bright,  and  never  frivolous,  brought  out  the  best  elements 
of  individual  character,  reconciled  fonnal  politicians  with  free  men  of  letters, 
and  men  of  pleasure  with  those  that  bear  the  burden  of  the  day.  "Ask  me 
to  meet  j'our  printers,"  was  the  oftcn-fiuotcd  speech  of  a  lady  of  fasliion. 
Of  course  there  are  barriers  in  our  social  life  wiiich  no  indivi<lual  will  or 
power  can  throw  down.  You  cannot  bring  into  cl  'se  .--ymiiathetic  commu- 
nion the  operative  poor  and  the  inoperative  rich  any  more  in  intellectual 
than  in  physical  relations,  but  all  that  was  possible  was  liero  done.  Patronage 
was  neither  given  nor  taken  :  if  the  person  suited  the  society,  and  showed 
by  his  contribution  or  his  enjoynunt  that  he  did  so,  ho  might  lie  (piite  suns 
of  its  continuance  ;  otherwise  he  left  it,  without  much  notice  taken  on  ono 
side  or  the  other.  That  this  was  not  always  so,  an  amusing  i)uss»go  be- 
tween Mr.  Thackeray  and  Lady  Ashburton  illustrates.  Having  been  nvost 
kindly  received,  he  took  umbrage  at  some  hard  rallying,  jierhaps  rather  of 
others  than  of  himself,  and  not  only  declined  her  invitations,  but  spoke  of 
her  with  discourtesy  and  personal  dislike.  After  some  months,  when  the 
angry  feeling  on  his  part  had  had  time  to  die  out,  ho  reeeivi'd  from  her  a 
card  of  invitation  to  dinner.  Ho  returned  it,  with  an  uduiinible  drawing  on 
the  back,  representing  himself  kneeling  at  her  feet  with  his  hair  all  aflame 
from  the  hot  coals  she  was  energetically  pouring  on  his  head  out  of  jui 
ornaiiu'iital  brazier.  This  act  of  contrition  was  followed  by  a  complete 
recipiiciliatiou,  and  much  friendship  ou  her  part  towards  him  and  his 
famil}'. 

This  clever,  caustic  lady  was  dauglilcr  of  an  Earl  of  Sandwich. 
Her  youth  at  homo  had  been  unhiippy.  "  She  often  alluded  to 
tlie  iiard  repression  of  her  cliildhood,  and  its  elVects.  'I  was  con- 
stantly punished  for  niy  iniprrtiiience,  and  you  see  the  result;  I 
think  I  nave  made  up  for  it  since.' "  She  was  married  to  Mr, 
William  Binj^ham  liaring,  eldest  son  of  Alexander  Baring,  the 
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great  merchant,  whom  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  Lord  Ashburton.  For 
five-and-tweuty  years  of  her  life  she  was  Lady  Harriet  Barin;r, 
then  Lady  Ashburton.  It  is  touching  to  rf  ul,  in  Lord  Hoiightou's 
well-wrought  notice  of  her  death  and  burial,  that  "  in  his  bitter 
sorrow  Lord  Ashburton  did  not  forget,  to  use  his  own  words, 
'  the  singular  felicity  that  had  been  accorded  to  him  in  more  than 
thirty  years  of  unclouded  happiness  in  the  companionship  of  this 
gifted  woman.' 

The  brii-ht,  witty,  and  cultivated  Charles  Buller  was  one  of  the 
friends  of  the  house,  and  Lord  Houghton  pa.-ses  to  a  short  notice 
of  this  amiable  and  gifted  politician,  snatched  from  us  at  an  early 
moment  when  he  was  just  emerging  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  hiirh  political  office.  The  following  is  an  amusing  account 
of  the  effects  of  an  extremely  clever  squib  concocted  by  Charles 
Buller  and  Richard  Milnes  : — 

As  an  episode  in  our  intimacy,  I  am  glad  to  remember  a  jeu  cTesprit 
which  we  concocted  on  the  occasiun  of  the  Queen's  first  Fancy  B  ill,  where 
the  chief  characters  of  the  court  and  tim^-s  of  Kiii;^  Kdward  the  Third  were 
represented.  This  was  a  supposed  d-bate  in  the  French  Chamber  of 
Depuiies  on  the  preceding  day,  reported  "  by  expri'ss"  in  the  "  Morning 
Chronicle  :  "  originating  in  an  interpelhition  of  M.  lierryer,  to  the  effect — 
"  Whether  the  French  Ambassador  in  England  had  been  invited  to  the  bal 
masque  which  is  to  be  given  by  the  hauehty  descendant  of  the  Plantagenets 
for  the  purpose  of  awakening  the  long-burie'd  griefs  of  Fr.mce  in  the  disasters 
of  Cre-sy  and  Poictiers  and  the  loss  of  Calais."  This  speech,  by  Buller,  is 
an  excellent  imitation  of  the  great  orator's  manner,  though  I  remember 
proiesting  against  the  grotesqueness  of  the  demand  "  Whether  M.  de  St. 
Aulaire  was  going  with  his  attaches,  with  bare  feet  and  halters  round  their 
necks,  reprt>eiiting  the  unfortunate  Burgesses  ?  "  It  concluded  with  the 
declamaiion— "  It  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  that  the  cannon  of  France 
ought  to  accompany  the  dancers  of  St.  James's.  It  is  by  taking  the 
Balearic  Isles  that  we  should  efface  the  recollections  of  Agincourt."  I 
followwl  in  the  nanie  of  M.  de  Lamartine,  reproving  the  speaker  with  talk- 
ing of  the  "  vilification  of  France,"  and  saying  France  could  well  afford  to 
leave  to  each  people  its  own  historical  traditions. — "  Ah  !  let  them  have 
their  splendid  guinguette — that  people  at  onre  so  gr  ive  and  frivolous.  Let 
them  dance  as  ihey  please,  as  long  as  the  great  mind  of  France  calmly  and 
nobly  traverses  the  world."  Lamartine  was  answered  by  M.  de  Tocque%'ille 
/also  mine),  finding  fault  with  the  ball  chiefly  as  a  repudiation  of  the 
democratic  idea,  and  a  mournful  reaction  against  the  spirit  of  the  times  ; 
saying,  w.th  a  sad  and  grave  impartiality — "  We  too  have  erred — we  too 
have  danced  and  costumed — the  heirs  of  the  throne  of  July  have  sanctioned 
this  frivolity,  but  there  was  no  quadrille  of  the  Heroes  of  Fontenoy  !  "  M. 
Gnizot  (Buller)  cl  'Std  the  discussion  by  stating  that  Lord  Aberdeen  had 
given  the  most  satistactoiy  explanations — that  the  Queen  of  England  desired 
to  educate  her  people  by  a  series  of  archaeological  entertainments  ;  but  that, 
in  deference  to  the  susceptibilities  of  France,  M.  de  St.  Aulaire  would  re- 
present the  Virgin  of  Uomremy — he  woid.t  go  as  "  Joan  of  Arc."  It  seems 
incredible  that  what  we  meant  for  a  political  squil)  sboidd  have  turned  out 
a  successful  hoax.  It  was  discussed  with  gravity  in  the  clubs  ;  and,  at  the 
bail  itself.  Sir  Kobert  Peel  told  me,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  Sir  James 
Graham  had  rushed  into  his  private  room  in  Whitehall  Gardens  with  tlie 
paper  in  his  hand,  exclaiming,  "  There  is  the  devil  to  pay  in  France  about 
this  foolish  bull" 

Charles  Buller  had  been  made  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board 
about  a  year  before  he  died.  He  had  not  been  introduced  into 
the  Privy  Council,  and  Lord  Houghton  was  mistaken  in  styling  him 
"The  Right  Honourable  "  in  the  epitaph  which  ho  composed  lor 
his  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  Wi  ich  he  has  reproduced 
in  this  volume.  The  records  of  the  Privy  Council  do  not  contain 
Buller's  name.  It  is  of  no  great  consequence.  The  prefix  of 
Right  Honourable  would  not  improve  the  names  of  Francis  iJomer, 
Joseph  Hume,  or  Richard  Cobden,  and  it  is  so  with  Charles  Buller. 
Lord  Houghton  doubts  if  Charles  Buller's  humorous  temperament 
would  have  permitted  him  to  attain  or  to  maintain  a  very  high 
political  reputation.  We  think  that  this  is  an  error.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly likely  that  in  his  earlier  career  in  the  House  of  Commons 
Charles  Buller  had  been  regarfled  as  a  joker,  and  the  solid  and 
serious  parts  of  his  character  had  nut  been  duly  appreciated.  But 
in  twenty  years  of  House  of  Commons'  apprenticeship  he  had  made 
his  higher  faculties  known,  and  his  rich  cultivation,  philosophic 
mind,  and  statesmanlike  capacity  were  generally  recognized.  The 
time  had  come  when  his  wit  and  humour  eniianced  his  power  and 
strengthened  his  position.  If  he  had  been  lu  pt  back  latterly  in 
the  political  race,  it  was  not  by  his  joking,  but  by  his  deliciency  in 
the  all-important  attributes  of  family  and  fortune.  When  Lord 
John  Russell  became  Prime  Minister  in  1846,  he  made  Mr. 
Charles  Wood  (now  Lord  Halifax)  a  Cabinet  Minister  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Mr.  Charles  Buller  Judge- 
Advocate-General,  which  was  not  a  Cabinet  office  ;  and  again  in 
the  following  year  he  made  him  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
not  yet  admitting  him  to  the  Cabinet.  Charles  Buller  used 
to  say  of  Lord  John,  in  his  quiet  trenchant  way,  that  when  he 
bad  an  office  to  fill  up  he  invariably  first  looked  through  the  pages 
of  bis  Debrett.  Lord  Lytton,  in  ''  St.  Stephen's,"  rightly  gauged 
the  strength  and  depth  of  Buller's  mind  : — 

Farewell,  fine  humourist,  liner  reasoner  still. 
Lively  as  Luttrell,  logical  as  Mill! 
Lamented  Bailer  ;  just  as  each  new  hour 
Knit  thy  strong  forcj'.s  into  steadfast  power. 
Death  shut  thy  progress  from  ailmiring  eyes, 
And  gave  thy  soul's  completion  to  the  .skies. 

A  very  aerious  statement  about  Lord  Russell  is  made  by  Lord 
Houghton  on  the  authority  of  Cardinal  Wiseman.  We  give  it 
in  Lord  Houghton's  cautions  words.  That  Lord  John  Russell 
should  have  encouraged  the  Cardinal  to  thrjue  Papal  proceedings 
in  England  which  ]>ord  John  Russell,  bn  aking  through  all  official 
restraints,  was  the  first,  in  an  impulsive  proi-vcalio  ad  papulum, 
to  denounce,  cannot  of  course  be  accepted  without  knowing  what 
ia  to  be  said  on  the  other  side  : — 

He  [Cardinal  Wiiieman]  had  also  had  an  interview  and  conversation  with 
Lord  John  Rastell  before  he  left  England  for  Italy,  of  which  he  alwaj'8 


spoke  as  affording  a  vhidication  of  his  future  proceedings.  Its  confidential 
and  private  nature,  he  said,  prevented  liiiii  frnm  appealing  to  it  during  his 
lifetime  ;  but  he  had  written  a  record  of  it,  wliieli  must,  some  day,  be  gene- 
rally known,  and  would  seriouslj'  alfeet  the  estimate  of  the  imprudence  of 
his  conduct.  If  tliis  is  so,  it  is  the  more  .singular  that  the  first  overt  act 
declaratory  of  opinion  in  high  places,  and  premonitory  of  public  indigna- 
tion, sliould  have  proceeded  from  Lord  John  KussclL  \Vhat  was  ciUed  "  the 
Durham  letter"  was  no  doubt  liis  personal  )iroductioii,  and  in  no  way 
sanctioned  by  his  Cabinet  :  but  it  had  all  the  eliect  of  a  political  encyclic. 

Among  several  new  good  stories  of  Sydney  Smith,  we  are  in- 
finitely pleased  by  Lord  Houghton's  mention  of  a  young  lady 
"  who  responded  by  a  fit  of  laughter  to  his  grace  after  dinner,  ex- 
claiming, '  You  are  always  so  amusing.'  "  Humour  possessed 
him  ;  he  could  not  get  rid  of  it.  Let  us  thank  Lord  Iloughton 
also  forgiving  us  the  piece  of  fun,  not  Sydney  Smith's,  but  as  good 
as  any  of  the  witty  Canon's  jokes,  of  the  French  author  who  has 
seriously  described  the  curly-headed  poodle  Byng  as  "  nomme,  a 
cause  de  sa  fidelite,  Poodle." 

There  is  a  "  monograph,"  not  one  of  Lord  Houghton's,  to  which 
we  travel  for  belter  knowledge  of  our  author,  and  which  adds 
much  to  that  understanding  of  his  individuality  which  is  so 
important  for  the  due  appreciation  of  his  writings.  Mr. 
Buchanan's  sketch  of  the  young  ill-starred  Scotch  poet,  David 
Gray,  is  the  monograph  we  refer  to.  The  poor  youth  comes 
tip  almost  penniless  from  Glasgow,  and  presents  himself  to 
Mr.  Milnes,  with  whom  he  had  corresponded,  and  who  had 
wisely  and  kindly  advised  him  not  to  Hing  himself  on  litera- 
ture, but  to  stay  at  home  and  embrace  a  profession  (the 
Church)  in  which  his  parents  longed  to  see  him.  The  youth 
was  suddenly  attacked  in  London  by  illness,  which  was  soon 
seen  to  be  dangerous,  and  in  a  little  time  proved  fatal.  Mr. 
Milnes  sent  him  his  doctor,  who  at  once  saw  the  serious  nature  of 
the  malady.  In  illness  the  poetic  fame  which  he  yearned  for  wa3 
uppermost  in  his  mind.  He  said  one  day,  "If  I  die,  I  shall  have 
one  consolation ;  Milnes  will  write  an  introduction  to  my  poems." 
Mr.  Buchanan  describes  the  wealthy  poet  and  fashionable  mem- 
ber's ministrations  to  his  poor  young  friend  from  Glasgow : — 
"  Mr.  Milnes  himself,  full  of  the  most  delicate  sympathy,  trudged 
to  and  fro  between  his  own  house  and  the  invalid's  lodging ;  hia 
pockets  laden  with  jelly  and  beef-tea,  and  his  tongue  tipped  with 
kindly  comforts.  Had  circumstances  permitted,  he  would  have 
taken  the  invalid  into  his  own  house."  The  young  poet  died  in  his 
twenty-fourth  year ;  and  Lord  Houghton  wrote  the  inscription 
for  his  monument,  which  pleases  us  more  by  its  simplicity  than  his 
elaborate  epitaph  on  Buller.  We  cannot  but  connect  this  story  of 
David  Gray  with  Heine's  speech  to  an  English  lady,  who,  in  Lord 
Houghton's  Heine  monograph,  charmingly  tells  the  little  history 
of  her  relations  with  Heme.  The  German  poet  confesses  to  her 
that,  in  a  visit  to  England,  he  had  conceived  a  distaste  for  the 
country  and  the  people,  and  adds,  "  But  England  has  finely 
avenged  herself  in  sending  me  most  excellent  friends ;  you  (dich) 
and  Milnes — the  good  Milnes — and  several  others."  The  good 
kind  heart  is  transparent  throughout  this  volume,  which  contains 
many  thoughtful  and  many  eloquent  passages,  but  which  will  pro- 
bably be  most  interesting  to  the  generality  of  readers  as  displaying 
Lord  Houghton's  faculty  of  seeing,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  said  of  him, 
"  good  in  everybody  and  everything." 


THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  ROSARIO* 

WE  lately  reviewed  the  record  of  a  cruise  against  slave-trading 
in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  same  detestable  practice  is 
carried  on  in.  the  Pacific,  and  in  a  form  far  more  detestable.  In  the 
East  African  slave-trade  the  victims  and  their  oppressors  are  in 
that  stage  of  civilization  of  which  slavery  is  a  natural  concomi- 
tant, and  where  it  implies  no  general  moral  degradation  on  either 
side.  In  the  Pacific,  on  the  contrary,  the  slave-traders,  being  for 
the  most  part  Englishmen,  appear  to  be  unmitigated  scoundrels. 
If  they  are  not  scandalously  maligned,  they  have  been  guilty  of 
practices  for  which  hanging  would  be  a  moderate  punishment.  If 
some  who  have  been  convicted  escaped  the  gallows,  it  appears  to 
have  been  chiefly  because  the  worst  sinner  of  the  party  escaped  by 
turning  Queen's  evidence.  A  favourite  hunting-ground  of  these 
ruffians  is  a  number  of  islands  called  the  Solomon,  Santa  Cruz,  and 
New  Hebrides  groups.  Lieutenant  Markham,  who  was  sent  to 
this  region  in  command  of  II.M.S.  liosario,  gives  an  interesting 
accoimt  of  its  history.  The  New  Hebrides  were  first  discovered  so 
long  ago  as  1567,  by  a  Spanish  expedition  from  Peru.  The 
adventurers  were  under  the  impression  that  they  had  discovered 
Solomon's  land  of  Ophir.  Two  or  three  more  expeditions 
followed,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  form  a  permanent  settle- 
ment. The  plan,  however,  came  to  nothing,  and  after  the  death 
of  the  chief  explorer,  in  1616,  the  islands  were  left  in  their  primi- 
tive repose  for  another  century  and  a  half.  They  were  then  visited 
by  the  Swalloiv,  on  an  exploring  expedition  under  Captain  Carteret; 
but  they  have  even  to  this  day  been  but  partially  explored ;  and 
Lieutenant  Markham  tells  us  thatm.iny  of  the  discoveries  of  the  early 
Spanish  adventurers  remain  to  this  day  "  unverified  and  unchal- 
lenged." This  retired  corner  of  the  world  has  naturally  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  slave-dealers.  A  few  missionaries  have  been  settled 
there  by  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland,  of  whose 
labours  Lieutenant  Markham  gives  a  very  favourable  account; 
and  an  occasional  whaler  touches  at  the  islands,  or  even  makes  a 
more  or  less  permanent  settlement.    But  the  natives  are,  gene- 
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rally  speaking:,  almost  in  the  same  condition  as  when  the  islands 
were  first  sighted  by  the  Spanish  adventurers  in  the  sixteenth 
century ;  and  if  they  had  not  become  a  marketable  commodity,  it 
is  probable  enough  that  they  might  have  been  left  undisturbed 
for  as  many  centuries  to  come. 

They  are  not,  indeed,  a  very  attractive  race,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  general  testimony  of  explorers.  Besides  being 
confirmed  cannibals  on  some  at  least  of  the  islands,  they  have 
a  disagreeable  habit  of  waving  green  boughs  from  the  beach 
in  token  of  a  peaceable  disposition,  and  discharging  flights 
of  poisoned  arrows  as  soon  as  the  unsuspecting  travellers  come 
•within  hail.  This  has  not  unnaturally  prejudiced  the  outside 
world  against  them,  though  such  testimony  cannot  be  received 
without  some  suspicion.  In  return,  the  rare  visitors  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  conciliating  the  simple  islanders.  "We  use  the  word 
in  the  sense  for  which  one  of  Hood's  poems  (if  we  recollect  rightly) 
is  our  authority.  He  describes  the  process  of  driving  a  flock  of 
sheep  into  a  butcher's  shop.  The  innocent  creatures,  objecting  to 
enter,  were  treated  so  roughly  that  a  benevolent  bystander  sug- 
gested to  the  butcher  that  h-e  should  try  the  plan  of  conciliation  ; 
whereupon  the  butcher,  seizing  a  luckless  sheep  by  the  first  por- 
tions of  his  body  which  came  to  hand,  hurled  him  neck  and  crop 
through  the  d«orway,  triumphantly  exclaiming,  "  There,  I've  con- 
ciliated him ! "  In  the  earliest  expedition  we  are  told  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Spaniards  was  "  not  otherwise  than  humane,"  and 
that  they  "  always  seem  to  have  endeavoured  to  conciliate  "  the 
natives.  However,  it  appears  in  the  next  paragraph  that  the  Spanish 
pilot  used  to  seize  the  canoes  and  then  give  them  back  "in  exchange 
for  pigs  and  poultry."  In  a  subsec[uent  expedition  the  same  gentleman 
is  said  to  have  conciliated  the  natives  by  kindness.  His  method  was  to 
*'  seize  a  chief,  chain  him  up,  shave  his  head, put  a  wig  and  a  hat  on 
him,  and  a  lace  doublet,  and  let  him  go."  The  stupid  native  did  not 
always,  it  would  seem,  detect  the  conciliatory  motive  which  lay  hid 
under  these  ceremonies.  Of  late  years,  however,  conciliation  has  been 
tried  on  a  larger  scale  and  by  more  energetic  measures.  Lieutenant 
Markham  sailed  with  the  firmest  intentions  of  being  conciliatory 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word ;  and,  although  he  was  forced  to 
bum  a  certain  number  of  villages  and  canoes — a  proceeding  which 
he  holds  to  have  produced  a  very  satisfactory  influence  upon  the 
native  mind — we  do  not  see  that  he  could  possibly  have  done  other- 
•wise  under  the  circumstances.  In  fact,  what  with  a  free  use  of 
poisoned  arrows  on  one  side  and  of  conciliation  on  the  other,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  a  good  understanding  could  be  reached  in  a 
moment.  There  is  a  hideous  catalogue  of  wrongs  inflicted  on  both 
eides  ;  and  though  the  white  man  has  been  by  far  the  most  guilty, 
it  is  of  course  impossible  to  allow  him  to  be  attacked  with  im- 
punity. 

Thus,  for  example,  it  was  Lieutenant  Markham's  duty  to 
inqviire  into  the  circumstances  of  poor  Bishop  Patteson's  murder. 
The  murder  was  in  every  way  a  most  lamentable  event ;  for  no 
one  seems  to  have  been  more  active  in  improving  the  condition  of 
the  natives  than  the  man  whom  they  treacherously  killed.  When, 
however,  we  go  into  the  preceding  circumstances  we  cannot 
affect  to  be  very  much  surprised  at  the  crime.  In  1865 
Commodore  Sir  W.  Wiseman  had  visited  the  islands  in  H.M.  S. 
Curax^oa,  anchoring  ofl"  Erromango  island.  The  Commodore,  "  in 
consequence  of  a  report  which  he  had  received,"  fired  twenty 
shells  and  four  rockets  into  a  village.  One  o:&the  shells  is  said  to 
have  burst  in  a  cave  where  the  people  had  taken  refuge  and  to 
have  done  frightful  damage.  The  island  thus  conciliated,  the 
Commodore  returned  to  Sydney.  Now  we  have  no  intention  of 
asserting  that  the  punishment  thus  inflicted  was  excessive.  Not 
having  received  any  reports  as  to  the  crimes  which  provoked  it, 
we  cannot  form  any  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  the  case.  We  are 
told,  however,  that  the  natives  had  been  committing  many  out- 
rages ;  and  outrages,  however  provoked,  must  of  course  be  punished. 
Meanwhile,  the  outrages  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  natives. 
Lieutenant  Markham,  for  example,  gives  us  the  following  anec- 
dote on  the  authority,  as  he  declares,  of  a  trustworthy  eye-witness. 
The  natives,  it  should  bo  said,  have  a  taste  for  ornamenting  their 
villages  with  the  heads  of  their  enemies.  The  white  traders  ac- 
cordingly contract  to  supply  them  with  heads  in  return  for  slaves. 
It  is  strange,  by  the  way,  to  observe  that  the  first  effect  of  British 
commerce  is  thus  to  introduce  a  kind  of  adulteration  in  this  article 
of  trade,  and  to  provide  a  simple  cannibal  with  a  sham  enemy's 
head,  just  as  a  civilized  European  is  provided  with  a  sham  coat  of 
arms.  A  brig  engaged  in  this  traffic  hovo  to  off  the  island  of 
Florida;  a  canoe  came  under  her  stern,  the  stern-boat  was  "  acci- 
denUilly  "  lowered  on  to  the  canoe,  and  its  occupants  were  tumbled 
out  into  the  water;  other  boats  were  then  lowered  to  pick  up  the 
swimmers,  and  as  each  man  was  raised  his  head  was  cut  off  with 
a  long  knife  on  the  gunwale  of  the  boat.  Wo  would  hope  that 
there  may  bo  some  miatako  in  this  horrible  story,  for  it  seems  to 
be  a  roundabout  way  of  procuring  both  heads  and  slaves.  One 
does  not  quite  8(;o  why  tlio  natives  should  not  have  been  kid- 
napped at  once,  instead  of  taking  their  heads  for  barter.  But 
though  we  feel  a  shade  of  scepticism  in  regard  to  this  story,  there 
can  bo  no  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the  ghastly  story  of  tho  Cnii 
of  Melbourne.  This  ship  wiw  actually  overhauled  hy  tho  liosario 
a  few  (lay*  aftor  tho  hidiious  niimsacro  of  which  tho  details  wore 
revealed  in  tho  trial  at  Sydni^.  Our  renders  may  probably 
remember  the  main  fiu;tJt  of  tlio  caso;  how  n  number  of  kidnapped 
natives  ondeavournd  to  rscapo  from  tho  liold ;  how  tho  English- 
men— wo  anj  a«hftm«d  to  call  tliom  by  tho  name — fired  for  eight 
hours  into  tho  mass  of  Htrujfgling  wretches ;  and  how,  when  tho 
« mutiny "  was  subduod,  8ixt«ou  badly  wouudod  natives  wero 


thrown  overboard.  The  traces  of  the  massacre  were  so  carefully 
removed  that  the  Rosario  discovered  nothing ;  but  on  arrival  at 
Sydney  the  truth  came  out;  two  men  were  sentenced  to  death, 
though  afterwards  reprieved.  When  such  practices  were  common, 
one  cannot  be  sui'prised  that  the  natives  became  rather  angry. 
We  may  add  that,  amongst  other  tricks,  the  kidnappers  were  in  the 
habit  of  dressing  up  one  of  their  number  in  a  black  coat  and 
hat  with  a  pair  of  spectacles,  in  order  to  persuade  the  natives 
upon  islands  visited  by  the  Bishop  that  he  was  a  missionary.  The 
disguised  ruffian  told  the  natives  that  their  friend  the  Bishop 
was  unwell  on  board  the  ship,  and  invited  them  to  come 
and  see  him.  They  were  invited  to  step  down  in  his  cabin, 
one  or  two  at  a  time,  and  immediately  seized  and  thrown 
into  the  hold.  After  this  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  at 
the  murder  of  the  Bishop,  and  indeed  our  chief  regret 
must  be,  not  that  somebody  was  killed,  but  that  the  wrong 
man  was  killed.  Indeed,  according  to  native  customs,  even 
this  error  was  venial.  Their  theory  is  that  a  tribe  should  suft'er 
for  the  misdeeds  of  an  individual;  and  they  naturally  suppose 
that  all  white  men  belong  to  the  same  tribe.  We  are  told  with 
a  certain  naivete  that,  after  the  murder  of  another  missionary, 
"  a  small  party  of  Christian  men  "  went  to  the  offending  tribe 
and  killed  three  men  and  one  woman  belonging  to  it.  ''  They 
felt  so  grieved  and  enraged  that  they  could  not  restrain  them- 
selves." Indeed  the  missionary  report  which  records  their  per- 
formance does  not  seem  to  blame  them  very  decidedly. 

Doubtless  this  is  a  melancholy  state  of  things,  and  one  which 
calls  for  a  steady  and  intelligent  system  of  superintendence. 
Here  are  a  number  of  Oceanic  islands ;  the  inhabitants  are  can- 
nibals and  savages;  they  have  scarcely  come  into  contact  with 
Europeans,  except  an  occasional  kidnapper  or  missionary  ;  at  rare 
intervals  a  few  white  men  drop  down  upon  them,  as  it  were 
from  the  sky,  and  forcibly  carry  them  off  to  the  unknown  world ; 
in  case  of  resistance,  they  are  "  conciliated  " ;  by  way  of  pro- 
test, they  carry  out  their  national  custom  of  revenging  them- 
selves upon  the  white  man's  tribe ;  unluckily,  instead  of  killing 
a  kidnapper,  they  kill  a  noble  and  self-sacrificing  missionary ; 
though,  whether  it  is  a  missionary  or  a  kidnapper,  they  have  to 
be  conciliated  over  again.  What  inference  can  they  possibly 
draw,  if  they  are  capable  of  reasoning  at  all,  except 
that  white  men  are  a  mysterious  race  of  oppressors,  who  enslave- 
them  by  force  if  they  ai'e  submissive,  and  punish  them  with  terrible 
emphasis  if  they  resist  ?  Whether  they  will  learn  in  time  to 
reduce  themselves  to  a  sbeeplike  frame  of  mind,  or  be  exterminated 
before  they  have  learnt  submission,  is  a  question  which  will  pro- 
bably be  answered  pretty  soon ;  and  we  would  hope  that  an 
energetic  enforcement  of  the  laws  lately  passed  for  their  protection 
may  lead  to  its  being  answered  in  the  most  favourable  sense. 
Lieutenant  Markham  burnt  some  villages  and  canoes  in  the  island 
where  the  Bishop  was  killed  ;  he  could  hardly  have  done  less,  and 
indeed  he  seems  to  be  a  thoroughly  humane  man  and  fully  sensible 
of  the  wrongs  suffered  by  the  natives.  We  hope  that,  whilst 
native  outrages  are  repressed,  the  far  worse  outrages  perpetrated 
by  English  ruffians  may  be  put  down  with  a  strong  hand  ;  if  half 
that  is  said  in  this  book  be  true,  they  deserve,  if  not  poisoned 
arrows,  at  least  some  more  civilized  mode  of  terminating  their 
career. 


POEMS  OF  SIR  DAVID  LYNDESAY.* 

WHY,  it  may  be  asked,  are  we  at  this  time  of  day  reviewing 
books  the  youngest  of  which  is  as  much  as  four  years  old  V 
Our  answer  must  be  that,  in  presence  of  the  Early  English  Text 
Society,  we  feel  pretty  much  as  Queen  Candace's  Treasurer  felt 
over  his  Scriptural  readings.  W'e  cannot  always  undertake  to 
understand  what  we  read  except  some  man  should  guide  us. 
Commonly  the  Society  is  good  enough  to  find  some  man  to  guide 
us,  be  it  Mr.  Furnivall  in  person  or  any  lesser  light.  Commonly 
our  guide  takes  good  care  of  us  at  both  ends,  welcoming  us 
with  a  Preface,  and  bidding  us  farewell  with  a  Glossary  and 
Index.  Now  and  then,  however,  divorces  or  dismemberments  of 
volumes  have  taken  place  ;  and  we  have  sometimes  found  the 
guiding  matter  in  some  corner  where  we  should  not  have  looked 
for  it.  We  have  therefore  waited  a  long  time  in  hope  that 
we  might  sometime  or  other  get  hold  of  Mr.  Hall's  Preface 
to  Sir  David  Lindesay.  But,  if  such  a  writing  is  in  being, 
it  has  certainly  hid  itself  in  some  lurking-place  which  is  quite 
past  our  power  of  finding  out.  Wo  have  therefore  at  last 
screwed  up  our  courage  to  go  down  into  the  arena  alone  and 
grapple  with  the  Lord  Lyon  how  wo  may,  with  no  one  to  teach 
us  tho  proper  laws  of  tho  game.  If  wo  get  all  wrong,  if  wo  get 
sorely  scratched  by  the  claws  of  tho  rampant  King  at  Arms,  it 
will  not  be  our  own  fault.  Mr.  Hall  at  least,  safe  up  among 
tho  spectators,  will  have  no  right  to  mock  at  us. 

"  Sir  David  Lindesay  of  the  Mount,  Lord  Lvon  King  at  Arms," 
is  known  by  name  to  every  one  who  has  read  anything  either  in 
prose  or  verso  about  Scotland  under  .Tomes  the  Fourth  and  Fifth. 
It  is  however  to  the  reign  of  the  later  James  and  to  that  of  his 
daughter  that  ho  properly  belongs,  as  the  poet  who  brings  him 
across  Lord  Marnuon  in  tho  character  of  Lord  Lyon  has  made  an 

•  TTie  Monarche  and  other  Poems.    By  Sir  David  Lyndcsny. 

The  HiMtorie  of  one  nobil  and  waitzeand  Squyer  William  Meldrum,  j-C. 
conipi/lil  l>y  Sir  /)uvid  Lyndetay,  Sfc. 

Ane  Satyre  of  the  Ihrie  Kttuiti,  moid  bi  Sir  David  Lindemy,  §-c.  Edited 
by  Fitzcdward  Ilnll,  Emj.,  D.C.L.  London  :  i)ubliiihcd  t'ur  Ihu  Kiirly  Engluh 
Tcjit  Society  by  TrUbuer  Ik.  Co.   1 865-1 869. 
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anachronism  of  sixteen  years.  And,  oddly  enough,  the  poet  has  to 
make  the  same  moan  about  an  earlier  edition  of  Sir  David's 
•works  which  we  have  just  made  about  that  which  is  now  before 
us.  "  It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted,"  we  read  in  the  fourth  note  to 
the  fourth  Canto  of  Marmion,  "  that  the  learned  editor  had  not 
bestowed  more  pains  in  elucidating  his  author,  even  although  he 
should  have  omitted,  or  at  least  reserved,  his  disquisitions  on  the 
origin  of  the  language  used  by  the  poet."  And  he  goes  on  to 
complain  that,  when  the  Lord  Lyon  says  that  the  first  syllables 
lisped  by  .James  the  Fifth  were  "pa,  da,  lyn,"  Mr.  George 
Chalmers  failed  to  explain  what  "  any  old  woman  in  Scotland 
will  bear  witness,"  the  "  pa,  da,  lyn  are  the  first  eSbrts  of  a  child 
to  say,  JVTmre'a  Davie  Lindesay  ? "  We  confess  that,  having 
neither  a  Scotch  old  woman  nor  an  Early  English  Text  editor  to 
help  us,  we  should  never  have  found  out  for  ourselves  the  full 
force  of  "  pa,  da,  lyn,"  which  we  have  known  a  person  of  a 
sceptical  turn  read,  not  as  "  Whare's  Davie  Lindesay  ?  "  but  as 
"  papa's  darling."  We  daresay  that,  through  lack  of  Mr.  Hall's 
guidance,  we  may  equally  misunderstand  many  other  places  of  the 
Lord  Lyon's  writinge ;  but,  if  it  be  so,  we  can  only  say  that  it  is 
Mr.  Hall's  fault  and  not  ours. 

Sir  David  Lindesay,  we  need  hardly  say,  was  an  early  favourer 
of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  and  most  of  his  poems,  though 
some  of  them  are  not  exactly  what  we  should  call  pious  or  moral 
reading  nowadays,  were  written  to  help  on  the  movement  which 
their  author  had  so  much  at  heart.  The  first  piece,  the  "  Monarche," 
was  written,  as  the  "  Epistil  to  the  Redar  "  witnesses,  when  the 
young  Queen  Mary  was  still  in  France,  and  evidently  before  she 
was  married.  For  he  complains  that  Scotland  has  no  King,  that 
the  Queen  is  away  in  France,  and  that  it  will  be  a  long  time 
Or  that  young  tender  flour 
Bryng  home  tyll  us  ane  Kyng  and  Gouernour. 

For  we  take  for  granted  that  no  patriotic  Scotsman,  however  closely 
he  might  cleave  to  the  old  alliance,  would  have  wished  to  bring 
in  a  French  King  or  a  French  Dauphin  as  King  and  Governor 
over  Scotland.  Accordingly  we  find  at  the  end  of  the  poem  that 
it  was  finished  in  1552.  The  poem  itself  forms  a  dialogue  be- 
tween the  author,  under  the  name  of  the  "Courtiour,"  and  a 
**  Tenerable  father,"  named  Experience, 

Quhose  beird  wes  weil  thre  quarter  lang. 
It  forms  a  kind  of  universal  history,  the  Courtiour  asking  for 
knowledge  and  Father  Experience  giving  it,  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  onward,  the  whole  being  of  course  written  from  the  author's 
own  moral  and  religious  point  of  view.  Thus,  almost  before  the 
beginning,  at  any  rate  before  Adam  and  Eve  have  come  on  the 
stage,  he  stops  to  put  forth  many  stanzas  of  "  ane  Exclamatioun  to 
the  Redar,  twycheyng  the  wryttyng  of  vulgare  and  maternall  Lan- 
guage." All  the  ancient  nations,  Hebrews,  Greeks,  Romans, 
always  used  their  own  tongues ;  he  would  do  the  same  with  all 
books,  the  Scriptures  and  the  laws  of  the  land  among  them,  which 
are  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  at  large. 

Bot  lat  ws  haif  the  bukis  necesaare 

To  commoun  weill  and  our  Saluatioun 

JuBtlye  tranalatit  in  our  toung  Vulgare. 

But  he  recognizes  Latin  as  the  fitting  tongue  for  learning  and 
science  of  all  kinds,  for  Doctors  to  write  their  sophistry,  their 
logic,  "  thare  heych  Opinionis,"  their  astronomy,  medicine,  and 
philoaophy.  And  he  adds,  what  we  should  hardly  have  looked  for, 
Latt  Poetis  schaw  thare  glorious  Ingyne, 
As  euer  thay  pleis,  in  Greik  or  in  Latyne. 

He  tells  us  that,  whereas  at  first  there  was  only  one  language, 
there  are  now  threescore  and  twelve.  To  that  in  which  he  him- 
self writes  he  takes  care  not  to  give  any  particular  name,  but  a 
neighbouring  tongue  still  keeps  the  name  which  is  most  dis- 
tinctive : — 

Had  Sanct  lerome  bene  borne  in  tyll  Argyle, 
In  to  Yrische  toung  his  bukis  had  done  compyle. 

He  goes  through  the  early  part  of  the  Old  Testament  at  great 
length.    He  tells  us,  according  to  his  text,  that 
The  Serpent  wes  the  subttUest 
Aboue  ail  beistis,  and  craftyest, 
but  adds,  what  certainly  is  not  in  his  text — 

Than  Sathan,  with  ane  fals  intent, 

Did  enter  in  to  that  Serpent. 
When  he  gets  to  the  story  of  the  sons  of  God  and  the  daughters 
of  men,  the  Lord  Lyon  by  no  means  forestalls  Dr.  Maitland,  though 
he  does  not  go  so  far  into  details  as  some  later  commentators 
about  the  godly  dwellers  on  the  mountains  and  the  wicked 
dwellers  in  the  plains,  but  we  read  how  "  the  sonnis  of  Sethes 
blude  "  were  led  astray  by 

Seand  the  plesand  pulchritude 

Oft'  the  LaUyis  of  Caynnis  kyn. 
And  80  he  goes  on  with  the  Flood,  Nimrod,  Serairamis,  and  so  on, 
through  the  conventional  Four  Monarchies,  quoting  at  diHerent 
stages  Orosius,  Josephus,  and  Diodorus.  The  Tower  of  Babel  is 
throughout  called  a  "dungeoun,"  which  may  remind  some  of 
what  they  are  apt  to  forget,  that  "  dungeon  "  and  "donjon  "  are 
the  same  word.  His  account  of  what  happened  at  the  foot  of  the 
dungeon  might  not  satisfy  a  comparative  philologer,  but  it  is  at 
least  cfjmfoning  to  find  so  early  a  date  given  to  our  own  branch  of 
the  common  speech : — 

Affore  that  tyme  all  spak  Ebrew  ; 

Than  sum  began  for  to  speik  Grew, 

Sum  Duche,  sum  language  Sarazyne, 

And  sum  began  to  spcik  Latyne. 

NiniUy  we  are  told,  first  invented  idolatry,  which  gives  occasion 


to  the  Courtiour  to  ask  of  Father  Experience  whether  the  worship 
of  saints  was  not  just  as  much  idolatry  as  the  worship  of  false 
gods.  This  gives  occasion  to  Father  Experience  to  deliver  himself 
of  two  sermons ;  first,  "  OS  Imageis  usit  amang  Cristin  men  " ; 
after  which  "  Heir  Followis  one  Exclamatioun  aganis  Idolatrie,"  in 
which  the  reformer  breaks  out  against  the  abuses  of  the  time,  the 
evil  doings  of  bishops,  clerks,  and  monks,  the  abuse  of  pilgrimage, 
and,  above  all,  "The  gret  Idolatry e  and  manifest  abominatioun  " 
which  went  on  at  Edinburgh,  where  "  ane  auld  stock  Image  "  was 
carried  about  with  processions  and  with  all  kinds  of  music — 
Siclyke  as  Bell  wes  borne  throuch  Babilone. 

So  we  go  on,  but  by  no  means  in  the  same  detail,  through  both 
Scriptural  and  profane  history,  in  which  Alexander  is  very  harshly 
dealt  with,  while  great  sympathy  is  shown  for  "  Ceaar  lulyus," 
"  gentyll  lulyus,"  who 

"'^  -  Quhen  he  had  vincust  Pompeyus, 

Wes  chosin  Emperiour  and  kyng. 

And  we  are  told  how 

By  fals  exhorbitant  treasoun 
That  prudent  Prince  wes  trampit  doun 
And  murdrest  in  his  counsall  hous 
By  creuell  Brutus  and  Cascius.      i  _ 

The  Father  takes  special  care  to  tell  us  that  the  Four  Monarchies, 
Rome  amongst  them,  have  all  of  them  passed  away,  and  the  latter 
part  of  the  third  book  goes  ofl'  into  a  declamation  against  the  Pope 
and  his  priests  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Of  the  later  Empire 
and  indeed  of  later  history  La  general  there  is  very  little  mention  ; 
only  he  takes  care  not  to  leave  out  the  legend  of  Alexander  tha 
Third  trampling  upon  Frederick  Barbarossa,  to  which  he  oddly 
gives  the  date  of  1 1 56.  The  fourth  book  is  taken  up  with  one  of 
the  usual  descriptions  of  the  end  of  the  world,  in  which  great 
woes  are  threatened  against  Popes  and  other  Churchmen.  A  good 
deal  of  this  of  course  is  the  same  sort  which  one  may  find  over  and 
over  again  in  the  writers  of  the  time.  The  passage  of  most  real  value 
is  one  too  long  to  quote  at  length,  beginning  at  verse  4709,  where 
he  describes  the  greediness  of  the  parish  priests  in  exacting  their 
mortuary  dues.  The  poor  man  dies  leaving  two  or  three  small 
bairns,  and  "  thre  ky,  withouttin  mo."  The  vicar  takes  the  one  cow 
"  with  the  gray  cloke  that  happis  the  bed  "  on  the  death  of  the 
father.  If  the  wife  dies  on  the  morrow  the  vicar  "  cleikis  awaye  " 
the  other  cow  and  the  wife's  "  pure  coit  of  roploch  graye."  Then,  if 
the  eldest  child  dies,  the  vicar  takes  the  third  cow,  and  the  other 
children  who  are  left  have  to  wait  with  the  dead  bodies  at  the 
kirk  stile  till  the  uttermost  farthing  of  church  dues  is  paid. 
Still  the  clergy  are  not  the  only  hardhearted  ones,  for 

Than  cumis  the  Landis  Lord,  perfors, 
'  And  cleiks  tyll  hym  ane  herield  hors. 

And  the  Lord  Lyon  does  not  scruple  to  say  that  the  law  which 
allows  such  things  is  "  brother  tyll  Oppressioun."  Towards  the  end 
of  the  poem  comes  a  picture  descriptive  of  evening,  which  shows 
that  Lindesay  was  not  merely  a  reformer  or  declaimer,  but  a  real 
poet  :— 

The  blysfull  byrdis  bownis  to  the  treis. 
And  ceissis  of  thare  heuinlye  armoneis; 
The  Gornecraik  in  the  croft,  I  heir  hir  cry; 
The  bak,  the  Howlat,  febyll  of  thare  eis 
For  thare  pastyme,  now  in  the  ewinnyng  fleis ; 
The  NychtyngaiU ,  with  niyrthfiill  melody, 
Hir  naturall  notis  persith  throw  the  sky, 
Tyll  Synthea, — makand  her  obseruance,— 
Quhilk  on  the  nycht  dois  tak  hir  dalyance . 

Then  we  come  to  "The  Tragedie  of  the  Umquhyle  maist  reverend 
Father  David,  be  the  Mercy  of  God,  Cardinall  and  Archibyschope 
of  Sanctandi'ous,  &c.,"  which  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Car- 
dinal (Beaton)  himself.  He  is  made  to  confess  his  misdeeds  both 
in  Church  and  State,  and  to  exhort  his  brother  prelates  to  do 
better ;  but  he  does  not  make  any  recantation  in  point  of  doc- 
trine. It  may  perhaps  have  been  thought  that  he  had  not  much 
to  do  with  theology  proper  on  either  side.  Then  comes  "  The 
Testament  and  Complaynt  of  our  Soverane  Lordis  Papyngo,  Kjmg 
James  the  Fift."  "  James  the  Fift,"  it  should  be  noted,  is  the 
genitive  case,  in  apposition  to  "  Soverane  Lordis,"  and  the 
Papyngo  is  no  other  than  a  popinjay  or  parrot,  which  is  described 
as  belonging  to  the  King  of  Scots,  and  as  having  been  taught  by 
the  King  at  Arms.  Some  of  the  parrot's  accomplishments  bring 
out  some  very  vigorous  words  expressing  the  sounds  of  animals. 
The  papyngo  could — 

Syng  lyke  ye  Merle,  and  crawe  lyke  to  the  coke, 
Pew  lyke  ye  Gled,  and  chant  lyke  the  Laverock, 
Bark  lyke  ane  Dog,  and  kekell  lyke  ane  ka, 
Blait  lyke  ane  hog,  and  buller  lyke  ane  buU, 
Gaill  lyke  ane  goik,  and  greit  quhen  scho  wes  wa  ; 
Clym  on  ane  corde,  syne  lauch  and  play  the  fule. 

One  would  like  to  know  how  "  ye  "  for  "  J>e  "  is  written  in  the 
manuscript,  as  the  Early  English  Text  Society  is  commonly  care- 
ful in  sticking  to  its  thorns,  and  the  3  is  carefully  preserved 
throughout.  This  clever  papyngo,  it  seems,  notwithstanding  the 
Lord  Lyon's  remonstrances,  would  climb  a  tree  and  get  too  high, 
till  she  was  beaten  down  by  the  wind  and  sore  wounded,  and  so  she 
lay,  and,  what  one  would  hardly  have  looked  for  after  such  teach- 
ing, "  scho  cryit  for  a  preist."  The  priest  comes  in  the  shape  of 
a  gled  or  kite,  who  is  described  as  a  friar,  and  comes  with  "  corby 
[raven]  monk  "  his  brother.  The  gled  shrives  the  papyngo,  who 
makes  her  will,  and  bequeaths  her  various  parts  and  gilts  to  diflfe- 
rent  birds  and  others.    Among  these 

I  laif  the  Goik,  quhilk  lies  no  sang  bot  one. 

My  musyke,  with  my  voce  Angelycall ; 
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And,  to  the  Guse,  Je  gene,  quhen  I  am  gone, 
My  Eloquence  and  toung  Rcthoricall. 

But  this  is  not  till  she  has  delivered  herself  of  a  letter  to  the 
King,  and  another  to  her  brethren  of  the  Court,  and,  at  the  request 
of  her  holy  executors,  among  whom  we  should  have  reckoned  the 
magpie,  she  has  put  forth  a  third  discourse,  all  bearing  upon  the 
evils  of  the  time  and  containing  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  sum- 
maries of  Scottish  History.  \Ve  also  get  Alexander  and  Caesar 
over  again,  the  latter  in  a  form  which  strongly  savours  of  the 
influence  of  the  ancient  alliance  : — 

Qahare  bene  the  hej'ch  tryumphant  court  of  troye  ? 
Or  Alexander,  with  his  twelf  prudent  peris  ? 
Or  lulius,  that  rycht  redoutit  Koye. 

Then  follow  other  pieces,  "  The  Dream,"  "  The  Complayn  of 
Schir  David  Lindesay,"  &c. — all  for  the  most  part  on  the  same 
argument,  varied  sometimes  by  a  Dantesque  visit  to  the  other 
world.  Then  the  not  very  edifying  history  of  William  Meldrum 
has  a  thin  volume  to  itself,  and  lastly  we  come  to  the  most 
famous  work  of  all,  the  Satire  on  the  Three  Estates.  But  here  we 
begin  to  see  light,  not  indeed  from  Mr.  Hall,  but  from  one  of  his 
brethren.  We  have  another  volume  of  the  series  before  us  on  a 
kindred  subject,  which  has  a  preface  which  looks  very  much  as  if 
it  would  do  for  a  preface  to  Sir  David  Lindesay,  as  well  as  to  the 
book  for  which  it  is  actually  meant.  This  is  Mr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray's 
edition  of  "  The  Complaynt  of  Scotlande,  wyth  ane  E.xortatione  to 
the  Thre  Estaits  to  be  vigilante  in  the  Deffens  of  their  Public 
veil."  We  will  therefore  leave  off  oui-  feeble  gropings  by  the  help 
of  our  mother- wit  only,  and  will  thankfully  accept  Mr.  Murray's 
guidance  to  the  Satire  as  well  as  to  the  Complaint. 


GETTING  ON  IN  TFIE  WORLD  • 

"  rriHE  origin  of  this  book,"  says  Dr.  Mathews,  "which  will 
-L  account  for  some  of  its  peculiarities  of  style,  is  as  follows. 
In  the  early  part  of  1871  the  author  wrote  for  the  Chicago  Tribune 
a  series  of  articles  on  subjects  here  treated,  after  the  publication 
of  which  a  considerable  number  of  persons  in  difi'erent  parts  of  the 
North-West  expressed  a  wish  that  they  should  be  gathered  into 
a  volume.  This  led  to  their  revision,  and  the  addition  of  nearly 
twice  as  much  new  matter,  the  whole  forming  the  work  which  is 
now  offered  to  the  public."  While  Dr.  Mathews  accoimts  more 
or  less  satisfactorily  for  the  peculiarities  of  the  style  of  his  book, 
he  does  not  give  us  any  explanation  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  style 
of  his  preface.  Ne  sutor  supra  crepidam  is  a  sound  maxim,  so  long 
as  the  shoemaker  knows  how  to  use  his  last.  But  if  his  shoes 
always  pinch  or  let  the  water  in,  he  will  show  his  wisdom  by 
turning  his  hand  to  some  other  trade.  So  too,  generally  speaking, 
it  might  be  well  if  a  "Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature," 
even  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  were  to  stick  to  literature  and 
the  science  which  "  teaches  how  to  speak  with  propriety,  art,  and 
elegance."  Perhaps,  however,  our  readers  after  the  opening  sen- 
tence which  we  have  just  quoted  of  Dr.  Mathews's  work  will 
think  that  he  has  done  wisely  in  leaving  rhetoric  to  take  care  of 
itself  and  in  turning  his  attention  to  teaching  his  young  country- 
men the  art  of  getting  on  in  the  world.  Indirectly  no  doubt  he 
teaches  English,  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  Helots  taught 
sobriety.  We  do  not  know  indeed  that  a  good  deal  of  sound 
teaching  might  not  be  given  in  our  own  Universities  by  this  old- 
fashioned  method  of  education.  If  Mr.  liuskin  were  made  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Economy,  Mr.  Ayrton  Professor  of  Fine  Art, 
Lord  Westbury  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology,  and  Lord  Ripon 
Professor  of  International  Law  iind  Diplomacy,  our  students 
would  have  as  good  a  chance  as  ever  young  Spartan  had  of 
making  progress.  Yankee  rhetoric,  however,  is  so  unlike  every 
other  kind  of  rhetoric  hitherto  known  that  perhaps  we  arc 
rather  hasty  in  assuming  that  Dr.  Mathews  has  not  the  whole 
science  and  art  of  it  at  his  fingers'  ends.  But  it  would  have 
been  as  well,  if  he  is  the  I'rofessor  of  a  new  scionco,  that  a 
new  name  should  have  been  given  it.  Professor  of  Bunkum  lias 
quite  as  full  a  sound  as  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  and  moreover  to 
the  American  ear  would  convey  a  much  more  exact  meaning. 
We  must  not  do  Dr.  Mathew  an  injustice,  however,  for  though  he 
can  use  very  big  words,  and  has  learnt "  to  varnish  nonsense  with  the 
charms  of  sound,"  yet  he  is  by  no  means  given  to  that  excessive 
worship  of  his  own  countrymen  which  should  be  the  lirst 
qualification  for  this  now  professorship.  If  ns  a  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  he  is  over-proud,  as  a  Yankee  ho  is  modest  enough. 
Then  too,  though  he  has  acquired  the  grand  style  of  writing,  ho 
no  more  brings  it  out  always  than  the  (^ucen  brings  out  her 
crown  or  the  Speaker  his  maco.  J''or  many  pages  together  he  is 
118  clear  as  the  aiitlior  of  The  Rcci'catimis  of  a  Country  I'tirson,  or 
of  The  Gentle  Life.  Ho  is  in  fact  an  A.K.II.B.,  or  a  Mr.  Ilains 
Friflwell,  mode  a  Doctor  of  I/aws,  and  turned  into  a  ProfesKor.  So 
much  sympathy  baa  he  with  his  great  Juiglish  rival,  Mr.  Eriswell, 
that  in  the  quotations  with  whic-li  h(!  heads  one  of  his  chaptfrs 
he  gives  a  puttsage  from  The  (imtk  //t/r,  placing  it  oddly  enough 
between  extracts  fnim  Lc  Sage  and  l^a  Fontaine.  Jt  is  not  ea.sy 
to  eetimate  the  exact  place  in  wliich  lu!  shoiilti  bo  put  in  a  literary 
point  of  view.  For  while  Iks  adiniros  Mr.  Fri.swell,  ho  enitors  at 
"  the  platitudcB  (rf  Martin  F. 'J'upper."   To  some  critics  indeed  the 


•  Getting  on  in  the  World;  or,  f/inl$  on  Sucrn»  in  Life.  By  Willinm 
Mathctwii,  LL.D.,  rrofutnor  of  Kliuloiic  and  Kn({lii«li  I<ilei«turo  in  the  IJni- 
vcrnily  of  Cliicugo.    Loudon  :  baniimon  Iajw  A  Co.  1873. 


difference  be  tweenthcFe  two  authors  seems  so  slight— except  that  the 
one  writes  what  he  calls  poetry,  and  the  other  writes  what  he  calls 
prose — that  they  cannot  pretend  even  to  see  it,  much  less  to  estimate 
it.  But  we  must  remember  that  the  perception  of  a  diflerence  de- 
pends quite  as  much  on  him  who  sees  as  on  those  who  are  seen. 
The  Emperor  of  Lilliput,  says  Gulliver,  was  "  taller  by  almost 
the  breadth  of  my  nail  than  any  of  his  court;  which  alone  is 
enough  to  strike  an  awe  into  the  beholders."  If  Mr.  Friswell  and 
Mr.  Tupper  could  be  made  as  it  wore  to  stand  back  to  back,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  intellectufil  height  of  the  one  might  be 
found  to  exceed  that  of  the  other  in  the  same  degree,  and  that  this 
difference  alone  might  be  enough  to  strike  admiration  into  an 
American  Professor  of  Rhetoric. 

Had  we  come  across  these  essays  in  the  Chicago  Times,  we 
should  not  have  thought  that  they  merited  any  severity  of  criticism. 
Nay,  even  when  we  reflect  on  what  American  newspapers  so  fre- 
quently are,  we  might  even  have  thought  them  rather  praiseworthy. 
So,  too,  in  our  own  country,  how  favourably  should  we  judge  of  & 
series  of  essays  by  Ma-.  Friswell,  or  of  poems  by  Mr,  Tupper,  if 
when  Parliament  was  not  sitting,  hut  some  great  divorce  case  was 
going  on,  they  filled  the  columns  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  to  the 
utter  exclusion  of  the  reports  of  the  trial !  But  the  articles  in  a 
provincial  paper  are  one  thing,  and  the  essays  of  a  Professor  of 
English  Literature  are  quite  another  thing.  It  is  surely  not  too 
much  to  ask  of  such  a  Professor  that  he  should  be  able  to  exercise 
sulhcieut  self-restraint  to  keep  him  from  writing  nonsense,  how- 
ever long  his  work  may  be.  In  a  book  that  extends  over  380 
closely  printed  pages,  as  in  a  life  that  extends  over  fourscore 
years,  the  temptations  to  folly  are  no  doubt  strong  and  numerous. 
Nevertheless  there  should  be  certain  boundaries — and  very  narrow 
ones,  too,  for  a  Professor  of  Rhetoric — and  these  boundaries  Dr. 
Mathews  has,  we  fear,  at  times  overstepped.  He  was  indeed  ad- 
dressing the  young,  and  felt  himself,  no  doubt,  a  good  deal  like 
a  parson  preaching  a  sermon.  He  had,  therefore,  a  certain  excuse 
for  floweriness  of  language,  and  might  even  have  been  occasionally 
incoherent  when  he  felt  it  needful  to  be  unusually  impressive. 
But  he  was  also  a  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  and  he  was  therefore  boimd 
to  have  as  much  care  for  his  language  as  for  his  subject.  The 
following  passage  will  show  to  what  heights  of  rhetoric — far 
beyond  our  limited  understanding  to  follow — a  Chicago  Professor 
can  rise : — 

With  the  exception  of  the  few  comet-like  geniuses  that,  at  rare  intei-vals, 
flash  through  the  firmament  of  humanity,  it  is  the  slow-headed,  dull,  un- 
imaginative man,  with  colossal  powers  of  labour,  and  the  patience  to  abide 
results,  and  to  profit  by  the  mistakes  of  his  more  gifted  fellow-mortals,  that 
is  most  likely  to  come  out  ahead  in  the  race  of  life.  At  cricket-playing  it  is 
hard  hitting  and  quick  running  that  win  the  game.  Good  fielding,  elegant 
wicket-keeping,  fast  bowling,  are  all  well  in  their  way;  but  only  notches 
score.  So  the  game  of  life  is  won  less  hy  brilliant  strokes  than  by  energetic, 
yet  cautious  play,  and  never  missing  an  easy  hazard. 

With  a  kind  of  irony  he  adds,  "  Do  not  mistmderstand  this." 
Cricket  must  be  played  in  a  very  peculiar  way  in  the  North-West, 
if  any  one  there  can  understand  this  passage.  In  England,  we 
learn  from  our  author,  cricket  is  played  "on  the  downs  and  heaths." 
Of  cricket  he  knows  perhaps  as  little  as  of  gymnastics,  which  in 
page  372  we  find  "are  utterly  unfit  for  grown  persons,  especially 
for  hard  thinkers."  Some  unhappy  grown  person,  if  not  hard 
thinker,  may,  before  he  reaches  this  late  page  in  the  book,  have 
been  led  by  the  glorification  he  finds  in  page  59  of  the  gymnastics 
of  the  Greeks  to  do  himself  an  injury  which  cannot  be  remedied. 
These  gymnastics,  he  will  there  read,"  went  on  under  the  solemn  sanc- 
tion of  sages,"  while  "  the  orators,  philosophers,  poets,  warriors,  and 
statesmen  of  Greece  and  Rome  gained  strength  of  mind,  as  well  as 
of  muscle,  by  the  systematic  drill  of  the  pala;stra."  Nay  Cicero, 
"  the  victim  of  that  train  of  maladies  expressed  by  the  word 
'  dyspepsia  ' — maladies  which  pursue  the  indolent  and  the  over- 
worked man  as  the  shark  follows  in  the  wake  of  the  plague  ship  " — 
having  "flung  himself  into  the  gymnasium,"  derived  such  benefit 
that  "  his  periods  were  rounded  out  to  a  more  majestic  cadence,  and 
hiscrushingarguments  clinched  with  a  tighter  grasp."  We  do  not 
wish  ill  to  any  man.  Nevertheless,  if  dyspepsia  keeps  the  periods 
from  being  rounded  out,  we  cannot  help  hoping  that,  to  a  moderate 
extent,  it  may  still  have  its  victims. 

Dr.  Mathews  has  evidently  been  a  great  reader,  if  not  a 
very  exact  one,  for  his  book  is  crammed  full  of  references  and 
quotations.  In  one  pagi;  he  quotes  Nelson,  Coligny,  De  Quincy, 
Cicero,  Byron,  Bacon,  and  Sulla,  while  in  the  same  page  Alex- 
ander, Scipio,  Cajsar,  I'oinpoy,  the  Roman  Senate,  the  English, 
the  Russians,  and  the  Admiralty  are  referred  to.  "  Andrea 
Ferrara  of  Scotland  "  lived,  we  learn,  "  in  tho  fourth  century," 
while  Mr.  Groto  "  snatched  time  from  business  to  write  two 
largo  volumes  upon  Plato."  If,  on  tho  one  hand,  our  author  in- 
creases Mr.  Grote's  labours  by  making  him  a  banker  at  tho  time 
ho  wrote  his  volume  on  Plato,  on  the  other  hand  ho  lessens  them 
by  cutting  down  his  three  volumes  to  two.  Perhaps,  however,  he 
may  find  isomo  excuse  for  his  inaccuracy,  at  the  expense  of  his 
country's  honesty,  for  it  is  quite  possiolo  that  in  the  pirated 
American  edition  tho  work  is  printed  in  two  volimies.  lUit  what 
are  such  mistakes  us  these  comp.ired  with  that  by  wliii'h  in  his 
index  ho  calls  tho  author  of  "  .lonathan  Wild  "  Joseph  Fielding  P 
Has  not  this  Professor  of  lOnglish  l/iteratiiio  read  Sterne,  and  is  ho 
uiiae(iMninted  with  Mr.  Shandy's  great  liypothesis  on  tho  inlliu^nco 
of  C'lirislian  names  P  Doc^s  ho  not  know  "  how  many  are  there  who 
might  have  done;  exceedingly  well  in  the  wurld  had  not  their 
(diaracters  and  spirits  been  totally  depres.sed  and  Nicodemus'd 
into  nothing"  P  We  shudder  to  think  of  the  loss  tho  world  would 
have  ttulFered  had  there  bcuu  no  Hear}',  but  only  a  Jubopb,  Field- 
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ing.  After  such  an  error  as  that,  we  can  scarcely  smile  at  even 
the  wonderful  version  of  a  line  of  Horace,  "  which  has  been,"  he 
tells  us,  '-the  favourite  motto  in  all  our  colleges" — "  Kocturna 
mane  versate,  versate  diurna."  There  would  seem  to  be  Yankee 
Latin  as  well  as  Yankee  English.  As  Dr.  Mathews  is  only  a  Pro- 
fessor of  English  Literature,  we  ought  not  perhaps  to  look  for  any 
great  accuracy  in  his  knowledge  of  the  dead  languages,  though  he 
does  seem  to  want  to  show  himself  off  as  on  terms  of  great 
familiarity  with  the  "  solemn  sages  "  of  antiquity.  But  we  have  a 
right  to  protest  when  we  find  him  writing  such  passages  as  "a 
bubble  burst,  bankrupting  aU  concerned,"  aud  "  works  are  rushed 
through  the  press."    But  as  he  says,  "  above  all  in  literature,  it  is 

imperatively  essential  to  success  that  one  should  be  phenomenal." 

Gettintj  on  in  the  World,  for  the  work  of  a  University  Professor, 
is  certainly  phenomenal,  and  is  therefore,  we  doubt  not,  successful. 


OBER-AMMERGAU.* 

IT  is  not  wonderful  that  the  Passion  Play  at  Ober-Ammergau 
should  have  created,  even  in  England,  quite  a  literature  of  its 
own.  Mr.MacColl  set  the  example,  and  we  have  had  Recollections, 
Illustrations,  articles  in  magazines,  even  lectures  delivered  from 
Dissenting  pulpits,  every  fresh  critic  looking  at  the  matter  from 
his  own  point  of  view,  and,  if  he  was  himself  a  spectator,  adding 
something  to  our  appreciation  of  its  many-sided  dramatic  and 
religious  interest.  When  once  the  solemnity  which  has  been 
decennially  enacted  in  an  obscure  village  of  the  Bavarian  high- 
lands during  the  last  two  centuries — tor,  curiously  enough,  this 
one  relic^of  a  mediasval  usage  has  a  post-niedijeval  origin — began 
to  attract  public  notice,  such  a  result  was  inevitable.  Its  singu- 
larity alone  would  ensure  this  concentration  of  popular  and  artistic 
interest ;  and  notwithstanding  the  half  profane,  half  blundering 
presentations  or  parodies  of  the  same  awful  subject,  still 
occasionally  to  be  witnessed  in  some  Spanish  and  Belgian  theatres, 
singular  the  Amuiergau  Pass{o?mpiel  is,  and  must  remain  as 
long  as  it  survives,  which  we  hope  may  be  the  case  for  many  a 
decade  yet.  It  is  unique  alike  in  the  simple  majesty  of  its  con- 
ception, and  in  its  conscientious  and  almost  faultless  fidelity  of 
execution.  And,  as  we  are  reminded  by  the  graceful  volume 
published  at  Munich  on  the  Homes  of  Ober-Ammergau,  the 
village  and  its  inhabitants  are  hai-dly  less  unique  than  the  per- 
formance to  which  they  owe  their  fame.  Those  who  have  been 
most  deeply  impressed  by  the  solemn  spectacle  would  be  the  last 
to  endure  the  thought  of  its  tranference  to  a  new  locality  or  to 
other  hands.  It  has  in  fact  acted,  ever  since  its  original  institution 
in  1634,  as  a  religious  and  civilizing  influence  on  the  little  society, 
tarely  numbering  1,300  persons  at  present,  who  have  ever 
jealously  guarded  it  as  their  exclusive  heirloom.  They  are 
educated  by  it  and  for  it,  from  the  earliest  childhood ;  it  occupies 
their  minds,  colours  their  social  intercourse,  and  to  a  large  extent 
moulds  their  habits  of  life.  Their  most  general  occupation  is  that  of 
wood-carvers,  chiefly  of  devotional  objects,  crucifixes  and  the  like; 
and  during  the  nine  yejirs'  interval  between  each  recurrence  of  the 
"  Pasiion  year  "  they  are  engaged  in  constantly  rehearsing  and,  as 
a  native  writer  expresses  it,  living  into  "  their  several  parts,  and 
are  specially  directed  to  study  the  great  religious  painters.  This 
may  go  far  to  account  for  that  remarkable  grace  of  look  and 
manner  which  cannot  fail  to  strike,  and  almost  startle,  visitors  as 
characterizing  the  simple  denizens  of  a  remote  mountain  village, 
■while  the  more  prominent  personages  in  the  play,  aud  especially 
Joseph  Mayer  (the  Chridus),^x\ii\)it,  as  has  been  justly  observed, 
"  a  dignity  and  simplicity  of  mien  to  which  the  highest  culture 
could  add  nothing."  The  performance  and  those  who  take  part 
in  it  are  thus  alike  unique,  to  say  nothing  of  the  picturesque 
acenery  amid  vphich  they  live  and  move,  and  wliich  adds  not  a 
little  to  the  spell  of  that  reli/jio  loci  whose  fascination  even  a 
passing  visitor  cannot  refuse  to  acknowledge. 

We  are  not  going  to  enter  into  a  detailed  criticism  of 
"  M.  C.  S.  D.'s  "  twenty-four  Plates,  representing  most  of  the 
principal  scenes  in  the  Passion  Play,  from  the  Entry  into  Jerusalem 
to  the  Ascension,  the  publication  of  which  has  suggested  these 
remarks.  They  have  on  the  whole  pleased  us  much,  though  betray- 
ing throughout  the  hand  of  an  amateur;  aud  may  at  least  serve 
vividly  to  recall,  especially  by  the  minute  accuracy  of  the  colouring, 
laid  on  by  the  artist's  hand,  the  actual  scenes  portrayed.  But  their 
merit  is  very  unequal,  and,  with  certain  notable  exceptions,  we  are 
inelined  to  think  that  the  less  prominent  subjects  have  been  most 
successfully  treated.  It  is  right  to  add  that  the  lithographer  has 
by  no  means  done  full  justice  to  the  original  drawings.  Even  a 
comparison  with  the  local  photographs  would  suflice  to  convince 
those  who  have  not  themselves  been  at  Amniergau  that,  as  a  rule, 
and  conspicuously  in  the  case  of  the  Christus,  tlie  faces  are  a 
decided  failure,  but  this  criticism  would  not  apply  to  the  originals. 
We  cannot  but  feel  some  surprise  that  "  M.  (J.  S.  D."  has  not 
given  us  any  of  those  exquisite  tableaux  from  the  Old  Testament 
one  or  more  of  which  precedes  every  successive  act  of  the  Passion, 
and  which  offered  such  rare  scope  for  artistic  treatment.  This  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted  because  the  photographs  of  the  tableaux 
are,  from  whatever  cause,  almost  invariably  inferior  to  those  repre- 
senting the  characters  and  scenes  of  the  drama  itself.    Yet  all  who 

•  Ober-Ammergau:  Scene»  from  the  Futtion  Play.  A  Set  of  Twenty-four 
Plates.    Hy  M.  C.  S.  L>.  Thomas  Maclean.  1873. 

Tlie  Unmet  of  Obtr- Ammerr^u.  A  bcries  ol  Twenty  Etchings.  Together 
with.  Jiot«-8  from  a  Wary  kept  during  three  niontlia'  residence  in  Ober- 
Ammergau  in  1S71.    iiy  Eliza  Ureatore.x.    Munich.  1872. 


have  witnessed  the  performance  will  recollect  that,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  the  marvellous  groupingand perfectly  motionless  repose  of 
tlie  figures — sometimes  as  many  as  three  hundred,  and  including 
children  under  three  years  old,  sometimes  only  two  or  three — 
in  the  tableaux  themselves,  were  not  less  admirable  than  the 
adaptation  of  the  type  to  the  fulfilment.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
manna  shower  in  the  desert,  and  the  spies  bringing  in  the  grapes 
of  Eshcol,  or,  in  a  diflerent  way,  the  conspiracy  of  Joseph's 
brethren,  and  the  parting  of  Tobias  from  his  parents,  are  pictures 
which  fix  themselves  on  the  memory,  and  of  which  it  would  be 
pleasant  to  have  a  permanent  record.  However,  we  may  thank 
"  M.  C.  S.  D.  "  for  what  she  has  done  without  quaiTelling  with 
her  for  what  she  has  omitted.  The  combined  sternness  and 
dignity  of  the  Christus  in  driving  the  money-changers  from  the 
Temple  is  one  of  the  first  points  to  arrest  attention  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  Passion  Play,  and  this  is  very  imperfectly  reproduced 
in  the  second  plate.  The  parting  of  Christ  from  his  mother,  and 
the  feast  in  Simon's  house,  are  more  satisfactory  ;  but  two  of  the 
happiest  are  the  fifth  plate,  representing  the  final  yielding  of 
Judas  to  the  subtle  solicitations  of  the  expelled  money-changers 
from  the  Temple — so  wonderfully  illustrated  by  the  acting  of 
Gregor  Lechner — and  the  sixth,  where  Peter  and  John  meet  the 
boy  in  a  green  tunic,  with  his  pitcher,  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem, 
who  reappears  in  the  next  scene  (not  depicted  here^  to  carry  the 
basin  and  towel  at  the  washing  of  the  Apostles'  feet.  In  depict- 
ing the  Last  Supper  "  M.  C.  S.  D."  has  wisely  seized  the  moment, 
inexpressibly  solemn  in  its  actual  presentation,  when  Christ  is 
standing  before  the  table  to  consecrate  the  Eucharist.  It  is 
surely  a  mistake  in  the  Betrayal  scene,  and  one  to  which  the 
drama  gives  as  little  sanction  as  the  Gospel  narrative,  to  repre- 
sent the  High  Priest,  distinguished  by  his  mystical  breastplate,  as 
present  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  It  is,  by  the  way,  strange 
that  not  one  of  the  highly  characteristic  and  dramatic  scenes  in 
the  Sanhedrim,  which  are  so  indelibly  impressed  on  the  memory  of 
all  who  witnessed  them,  will  be  found  included  in  the  series.  Con- 
sidering the  difficulty,  which  to  modern  artists  seems  almost  insuper- 
able, of  representing  such  subjects  in  a  manner  that  in  any  degree 
satisfies  our  sense  of  fitness  without  offending  our  reverence,  it  is  no 
disparagement  to  these  plates  to  say  that  the  Buti'eting  of  Christ, 
the  Scourging,  and  the  Crowning  with  Thorns  are  inadequate ;  still, 
that  was  not  the  effect  produced  by  the  play  itself.  The  grouping 
of  the  figures  in  the  "  Ecce  Homo,"  and  the  scene  which  follows, 
where  Pilate  is  washing  his  hands  on  the  balcony  of  his  house,  is 
very  efl'ective.  And  we  hasten  to  add  that  the  three  plates  deal- 
ing with  the  Crucifixion  are  happily  among  the  best  of  the  set. 
The  first  represents  the  summit  of  Calvary  immediately  after  the 
elevation  of  the  central  cross,  and  while  the  soldiers  seated  on  the 
ground  before  it  are  about  to  tear  the  red  mantle  in  their  hands 
before  proceeding  to  cast  lots  for  the  seamless  purple  tunic.  On 
either  side  hang  the  two  thieves  with  their  bodies  roped  to  the 
crosses,  and  their  arms  drawn  over  the  transverse  beams.  In  the 
centre  is  the  Christus,  to  all  appearance  fastened  by  the  three  nails, 
which  are  so  slowly  and,  as  it  seems,  painfully,  wrenched  out  of 
the  hands  and  feet  in  the  Deposition — really  of  course  by  some  in- 
visible ligaments  which  defy  the  closest  scrutiny,  the  secret  of 
which  is  only  confided  to  the  few  persons  immediately  concerned. 
However  it  may  be  effected,  the  fatigue  of  hanging  as  he  does  from 
seventeen  to  twenty  minutes  on  the  cross  must  be,  and  is,  extreme, 
and  cannot  be  much  lessened  by  the  small  rest  for  the  feet,  placed 
over  one  another,  of  which,  by  the  by,  we  cannot  detect  any  trace 
in  these  plates.  The  second  of  them  gives  us  the  cross  alone,  with 
the  dead  figure  on  it,  just  after  the  spear  of  Longinus  has  pierced 
the  left  side,  from  which  the  blood  is  beginning  to  trickle ;  in  the 
third  the  empty  cross  stands  out  dark  against  the  sunset  sky,  with 
the  long  linen  band — which  is  made  more  voluminous  in  the  pic- 
ture ttian  in  the  reality — hung  over  both  arms,  and  sweeping 
the  ground  on  either  side,  while  the  dead  body  is  laid  in  Mary's 
lap  at  the  foot.  We  are  especially  grateful  to  "  M.  C.  S.  _D." 
fcr  thus  recalling  to  our  minds  what  was,  both  in  an  artistic 
and  a  devotional  point  of  view,  one  of  the  most  profoundly 
impressive  scenes  in  the  Passionsspiel — the  Deposition  from  the 
Cross,  and  the  solemn  stillness  which  follows  before  Joseph  and 
Nicodemus  carry  away  the  body  to  its  burial. 

Mrs.  Greatorex  has  pursued  a  cognate  but  distinct  aim  in  her 
ILimes  of  Ober-Ammarr/au,  published  at  Munich,  though  the 
letterpress  is  in  English.  We  have  twenty  etchings  in  heliotype, 
from  pen-and-ink  drawings  taken  from  diflerent  points  of  view  in  and 
about  the  village,  which  will,  for  dillereut  reasons,  be  interesting 
both  to  those  who  have  aud  to  those  who  have  not  visited  the  spot 
themselves.  And  the  interest  of  these  graceful  sketches  is  much 
enhanced  by  the  notes  from  a  diary  kept  during  a  three  months' 
residence  tliere  in  the  summer  of  187 1,  the  second  year  of  the 
Passion  Play,  which  had  been  interrupted  in  1 870  by  the  outbreak 
of  the  Frauco-Prussian  war.  We  have  referred  already  to  the 
very  pleasing  recollections  which  a  stranger  carries  away  with  him 
after  the  casual  intercourse  of  a  day  or  two  with  the  natives  of 
Ober-Ammergau.  It  is  clear  from  what  Mrs.  Greatore.x  tella  us, 
and  she  had  abundant  opportunity  of  judging,  that  the  feeling  is 
not  dispelled,  but  deepened,  on  closer  acquaintance.  She  was 
staying  at  the  house  of  Tobias  Flunger,  familiar  to  readers  of 
Quits  i\s,  the  Christus  oi  1850,  aud  to  all  spectators  of  the  last 
celebration  of  the  Passion  Play  from  the  quiet  dignity  with  which 
he  sustained  the  part  of  Pilate,  while  his  eldest  daughter  Franziska 
represented  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  younger  was  one  of  the 
chorus  ;  he  first  took  part  in  the  tableaux  as  a  little  child  in  i  8zo. 
Flunger,  when  she  first  saw  him,  was  employed  in  "plaiting  a 
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crown  of  thorns  for  the  Christus."  Her  professed  object  was  to  live 
■with  the  people  so  as  to  see  for  herself  "  how  their  daily  life  accords 
with  this  marvellous  religious  service,"  and  the  result  was  entirely 
to  her  satisfaction.  She  especially  notices  that  simplicity  and 
unconsciousness  which  is  so  great  a  charm  of  the  actors,  because 
it  is  so  obviously  natural,  and  characterizes  them  alike  in  the 
theatre  and  out  of  it,  "  yesterday  the  admired  of  thousands,  to- 
day forgetting  fame  in  their  work  in  the  hayfield  or  on  the  moun- 
tains." One  story,  referring  to  young  Johannes  Zwink,  the  St. 
John  of  the  Passion  Play,  is  so  characteristic  of  a  too  common 
peculiarity  of  the  Englishman — or,  as  in  this  case,  the  English- 
woman— abroad,  that  we  cannot  forbear  from  quoting  it.  The 
youth  was  quietly  sitting  to  Mrs.  Greatorex,  who  wished  to  take 
his  portrait,  when  the  party  were  startled  by  a  woman's  voice 
outside  crying  out,  "  Where  is  St.  John  ?  where  is  St.  J ohn  ?  " — 

The  door  opened,  and  a  short  portly  old  dame,  whose  tiny  black  eyes 
sparkled  from  behind  her  glasses,  followed  by  two  pretty  young  girls, 
rushed  into  the  room.  Frau  Zwink  said,  very  quietly,  pointing  to  our  sub- 
ject, "  This  is  my  son,  Johannes  ! "  The  little  old  lady  stopped  short  before 
the  object  of  her  search,  and  she  and  her  daughters  had  a  good  stare  at  him, 
for  fully  two  minutes.  They  were  so  interested  in  him,  that  they  never 
thought  of  addressing  a  word  to  the  poor  fellow,  who  had  risen  from  his 
seat,  and  stood  like  a  statue  under  their  gaze.  "  He's  very  like  his  photo- 
graph," at  last  the  old  lady  exclaimed,  and  turning  round  she  left  the  room, 
followed  by  her  daughters,  as  unceremoniously  as  she  had  entered  it,  shut- 
ting the  door  with  a  bang.  Johannes  stood  for  a  minute  like  one  dazed, 
and  then,  when  he  saw  us  laughing,  joined  in  with  good  will.  This  is  the 
way  tourists  frequently  "  do  up  "  the  principal  players  at  Ammergau. 

Let  US  hope  that  the  delicate  courtesy  with  which  tourists  are 
always  treated  at  Ammergau  may  have  some  effect  in  "  doing  up  " 
this  sort  of  barefaced  impertinence.  Johannes  himself,  we  may 
observe,  is  a  painter.  His  father,  the  St.  Matthew  of  1870  and 
1871,  was  himself  St.  John  in  1 840.  Mrs.  Greatorex's  diary  is  full 
of  interesting  anecdotes  and  details  about  the  characters  of  the 
play,  both  in  theii  dramatic  and  their  private  capacity.  Like  every 
one  else,  she  was  greatly  impressed  with  Joseph  Mayer.  It  is 
pleasant  to  hear  that  he  promptly  rejected  the  offer  of  a  large 
sum  of  money,  though  he  is  quite  a  poor  man,  to  go  and  act  the 
next  summer  in  England,  but  it  is  very  unpleasant  to  hear  of  so 
monstrous  a  proposal  being  made.  "  Only  think  of  it,"  said  his 
wife,  "  that  would  make  us  rich,  but  Joseph  would  not  do  it  for 
all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  mountains."  The  authoress  adds, 
that  she  believes,  and  we  daresay  truly  enough,  "  that  his  life  is 
a  continual  prayer  to  be  made  worthy  of  his  position."  What 
most  struck  her  in  the  characters  of  all  the  leading  men  in  the  place 
was  the  entire  absence  of  ostentation.  "  I  have  never  heard  them 
boast  of  their  success.  They  seem  to  lose  all  personal  feeling  in 
that  of  the  honour  paid  to  their  drama."  At  the  end  Mrs. 
Greatorex  describes  a  visit  to  the  venerable  Alois  Daisenberger,  to 
whom  the  Passion  Play  as  revised  in  i860  owes  its  present  form, 
and  who  still  lives  in  the  village,  universally  beloved  and 
reverenced,  though  he  has  resigned  his  parochial  charge,  first 
undertaken  in  1 845,  on  account  of  his  old  age.  We  can  very 
sincerely  recommend  the  book  to  all  who  are  interested  in  Ober- 
Ammergau,  and  especially  to  those  who  have  visited  it. 


MOGGEIDGE'S  ANTS  AND  SPIDERS.* 

WHETHER  the  ant  is  really  in  the  habit  of  exercising  its 
foresight  and  industry  in  storing  up  grain  for  winter  use 
has  long  been  a  subject  of  controversy.  The  opinion  of  modern 
naturalists  has  been  rather  against  the  providence  of  the  ant, 
except  in  the  case  of  tropical  ants,  which  is  regarded  as  isolated 
and  puzzling.  So  far  as  the  observations  of  Northern  naturalists 
went,  they  were  no  doubt  justitied;in  this  conclusion;  but  Mr. 
Moggridge,  who  has  been  investigating  the  habits  of  Southern 
ants  on  the  Riviera,  has  been  led  to  the  belief  that  what  is 
true  of  the  North  is  not  equally  true  of  the  South.  The  fact  is 
that  older  authors  relied  on  their  Southern  experience,  while 
modern  observers  depend  upon  what  they  see  in  the  North. 
"  So  long,"  says  Mr.  Moggridge,  "  as  Europe  was  taught  natural 
history  by  Southern  writers,  the  belief  prevailed,  but  no  sooner  did 
the  tide  turn,  and  the  current  of  information  begin  to  flow  from 
North  to  South,  than  the  story  began  to  be  discredited." 

Four  chief  points  of  inquiry  suggested  themselves  to  Mr.  Mog- 
gridge— ( I )  Were  the  seeds  which  he  saw  carried  off  by  the  ants 
stored  by  them  in  granaries  for  further  use,  or  merely  strewn  here 
and  there  in  the  nests,  or  used  for  building  materials  P  (2)  Was 
there  conclusive  evidence  of  the  storage  of  collected  seeds /or  food'/ 
(3)  Did  the  seed-collecting  ants  collect  aphides  and  other  food  also, 
and,  if  so,  of  what  sorts  ?  (4)  Did  all  the  Southern  ants  uniformly 
collect  seed,  and  to  the  same  extent,  or  only  certain  species  P  To 
these  and  kindred  questions  his  monograph  gives  curiously  inter- 
esting answers.  It  seems  that  there  are  but  four  kinds  of  genuine 
harvesting  ants  on  tlio  Riviera,  of  which  the  most  prominent 
are  the  black  ant,  called  Atta  Darbara,  and  a  claret-brown  ant, 
Atta  Structor,  the  latter  affecting  the  neighbourhood  of  gardens 
and  houses,  the  former  more  addicted  to  wild  ojien  grouncl.  Un- 
less where  the  contrary  isspecilicd,  Mr.  Moggridge's  records  of  tlio 
habits  of  these  creatures  arc  drawn  from  observation  of  the  Atta 
ISarbara.  Ho  had  got  an  inkling  of  these  in  the  Alay  previous  to 
his  syHtematic  visit  of  inspection,  and  so  know  where  to  drop  upon 
the  ants  in  a  valley  where  he  had  watched  them  cutting,  carrying, 
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and  sorting  their  harvests.  It  was  a  rough  slope  of  soft  sandstone, 
with  accumulations  of  sand  and  a  scrubby  overgrowth,  to  and  from 
which  he  saw  two  columns  of  ants  passing  diligently,  the  one  with 
and  the  other  without  its  load  of  seed,  grain,  and  capsules.  These 
things  came  from  a  cultivated  lemon  terrace  not  far  off  on  a  lower 
level,  where  the  weeds  at  that  point  of  time  were  in  seed.  Following 
the  workers  to  this  terrace,  he  was  able  to  watch  the  order  and 
method  of  their  foraging,  the  value  they  set  on  the  safe  transit  of 
the  grain,  and  the  precision  with  which  one  detachment  would 
sever  the  capsules  from  the  stalk,  drop  them,  and  allow  their  com- 
rades below  to  carry  them  away,  so  as  to  realize  exactly  Elian's 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  spikelets  of  corn  were  severed  and 
thrown  down  "  to  the  people  below  "  (r^T  iiffiif)  Karw)  by  the 
harvesting  ants  which  he  notices  in  his  Natural  History  of  Animak 
(ii.  25).  Of  an  incoming  column  most  members  brought  in  seeds, 
a  few  dead  insects,  and  crushed  land-shells,  but  none  aphides; 
and  though  it  is  clear  that  ants  are  liable  to  be  taken  in  some- 
times— as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  gall-like  eggs  developing 
a  small  but  well-armed  "  cynips,"  which  they  bring  into  their 
nests  in  mistake  for  seeds,  and  the  violet  seeds  which  they  have 
been  known  to  mistake  for  the  larvae  of  other  ants — yet  Mr. 
Moggridge  found  them  soon  able  to  discriminate  small  white 
beads,  with  which  he  tried  to  tempt  them,  from  seeds  and  pupae. 
The  lilcely  place  for  a  nest,  it  appears,  is  indicated  by  patches  of 
ground  on  .the  wild  hillside  covered  with  the  plants  which 
have  come  up  from  seeds  obtained  from  the  lemon-terraces  and 
dropped  by  the  ants.  The  nests  of  Atta  Barbara  are  excavated 
out  of  the  earth  or  sandy  rock,  and  have  ha-rd  by  a  refuse  mound 
or  kitchen-midden  of  vegetable  matter  made  up  of  the  plant- 
rubbish,  gnawed  seed-coats,  and  earth  pellets  which  would  only 
crowd  the  space  inside  the  nest.  Some  of  these  heaps  are  as 
large  as  a  quart  tankard.  The  sight  of  one  of  them  led  Mr. 
Moggridge  to  the  inference  that  seed  stores  must  underlie  these 
nests,  and  that  collections  of  materials  so  carefully  sifted  could 
not  be  for  building.  His  first  experiment  failed  to  establish  this, 
though  he  encountered  troops  carrying  seed  down  subterranean 
passages.  His  second,  where  the  depth  of  the  nest  was  limited  by 
hard  rock,  exhibited  almost  at  once  large  masses  of  seed  stored  in 
prepared  chambers,  some  subcylindrical  and  others  horizontal,  with 
concave  roofs,  and  floors  composed  of  cemented  mica  and  silex 
grains.  These  granaries,  averaging  the  size  of  a  gentleman's  gold 
watch,  and  situated  from  one  and  a  half  to  six  inches  below  the 
surface,  contained  seed,  grain,  and  dried  fruits  from  twelve  distinct 
species ;  and  what  was  most  remarkable  was  that  the  seed  so  stored, 
though  moist,  and  though  it  was  the  season  for  germination, 
showed  no  signs  of  sprouting.  There  was  abundant  evidence  of 
a  power  exercised  by  the  ants  to  check  germination,  and  this 
checking  is  not  through  lack  of  moisture,  warmth,  or  atmospheric 
air,  nor  is  the  vitality  of  the  seeds  affected ;  but,  whatever  the 
process  may  be,it  seems  to  require  time  and  attention.  .Interruptions 
caused  by  other  works  in  the  nest  and  galleries  may  account  for 
the  occasional  germination  of  seeds  in  the  nests.  Where  this  is 
the  case,  the  growth  is  found  to  be  checked  at  the  earliest  stage. 
The  radicle  is  gnawed  off,  the  seed  carried  out  to  dry,  and  after 
exposure  carried  in  again  for  storage.  "  The  seeds  so  malted, 
and  the  starch  changed  into  sugar,"  Mr.  Moggridge  has  seea 
eagerly  devoured  by  the  ants. 

Mr.  Moggridge  notes  that  these  ants  apparently  know  how  to 
preserve  seeds  intact  at  the  precise  depth  below  the  soil  at  which 
the  gardener  would  mostly  sow  his  seed,  though,  if  these  very 
seeds  were  to  be  taken  and  sown  by  hand,  they  would  germinate 
in  the  ordinary  way.  No  doubt  the  compactness  of  the  floors 
and  ceilings  points  to  exclusion  of  air ;  but  the  passage  of 
moisture  and  the  circulation  by  means  of  open  galleries  leading  to 
the  granaries  forbid  us  to  accept  this  as  a  full  explanation.  The 
opinion  that  the  seeds  do  thus  remain  intact,  without  decay  or 
germination,  is  supported  by  the  consideration  that,  were  it 
otherwise,  fresh  supplies  would  be  constantly  needed,  whereas 
it  is  observable  that  scarcely  a  seed  is  collected  between 
tlie  middle  of  January  and  the  middle  of  March,  and  yet  the 
granaries  of  a  nest  will  be  found  well  filled  at  the  end  of  this 
period.  The  storehouses  in  which  these  minute  gleaners  collect 
plants  and  seeds  of  as  many  as  eighteen  distinct  families,  the 
results  of  wholesale  plunder  in  the  gardens  of  Southern  Europe, 
are  equally  surprising.  At  Cannes,  in  connexion  with  one  nest 
a  complication  of  galleries  and  granaries  was  discovered  as  deep 
as  twenty  inches  below  the  soil,  and  extending  over  a  space  of 
nearly  six  feet  horizontally.  At  Mentone  two  nests  were  found 
to  go  far  into  the  hidden  rock,  the  nests  lying  in  the  sandstone 
itself.  The  passages  and  galleries  were  a  sort  of  tubular  tunnels, 
which  could  be  traced  down  to  twenty-three  inches  below  the 
surface  in  a  vertical,  and  sixteen  in  a  horizontal,  direction.  One 
tunnel  communicated  with  a  cell  filled  with  winged  ants  and  vuri- 
ous  seed,  with  walls  not  glazed,  as  eomo  are,  but  coated  with  a 
cement  distingui.sliabh!  fnini  the  surrounding  sandstone.  This 
granary  was  horizontal,  but  other  vortical  galleries  led  to  pear- 
shaped  terminal  cells,  walled,  coated,  and  floored  with  smooth 
plates  of  mica  and  cement.  In  the  pallcrios  and  granaries, 
aloni'  with  the  ants  were  detected  certain  insects— f)prin;'-tail8, 
small  wliito  wood  lice,  and  the  larvio  of  the  elater  beetle. 
When  ants  of  dili'erent  species  meet  them  in  the  galleries  fierce 
lights  ensue,  but  not  so  fierce  as  those  which  ra^e  between 
separate  colonies  of  the  same  species.  A  battle  between  two 
nests  of  Atta  itarbaru  lasted,  Mr.  Moggridge  aHirins,  lor  forty-six 
daj's.  A  very  gra])hic  account  of  one  of  these  coiiliicts  fpp. 
39-40)  gives  u  good  idea  of  the  tenacity  of  the  harvesters  wliua 
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invaded  by  robbers  of  their  own  species.  Such  raids  appear  to 
be  systematic,  and  the  motive  of  them  consists  in  the  "  struggle 
for  existence"  which  is  normal  among  ants,  as  in  other  com- 
munities, when  the  population  is  too  large  for  its  area : — 

It  seems  probable  [writes  Mr.  Moggridse]  that  in  warmer  latitudes  there 
are  many  conditions  which  favour  the  rapid  increase  of  ants,  so  that  a  given 
tract  of  country  in  South  Europe  must  have  on  an  average  more  colonies  to 
support  than  a  like  tract  in  the  Xorth,  and  that  to  meet  this  increase  of 
population  it  has  therefore  become  needful  for  these  creatures  to  seek  sub- 
sistence from  many  and  dissimilar  sources.  The  fierce  conflicts  over  booty 
both  between  rival  nests  of  the  same  and  of  distinct  species  tend  to  show 
that,  even  as  things  are,  they  frequently  have  to  fight  for  food. 

It  is  ascertained,  a  propos  of  this,  that  Atta  Barbara  and 
Atta  Structor,  though  ordinarily  feeding  on  grain  and  seeds,  will, 
at  least  in  times  of  scarcity,  feed  eagerly  on  animal  food.  A 
stirring  tale  is  told  of  two  medium-sized  ants  of  the  former 
species  attacking  a  soft-bodied,  smooth,  greyish  caterpillar: — 

When  I  first  detected  the  group,  the  war  was  being  waged  in  a  tuft  of 
grass  over  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  ants'  nest,  and  the  caterpillar  was 
striding  along  the  leaves  or  thrusting  itself  between  the  culms  in  the  hope 
to  shake  otF  or  brush  away  its  little  persecutors.  From  time  to  time  it  would 
viciously  turn  round  and  try  to  pluck  away  its  assailants,  but  though  it 
succeeded  in  stripping  off  by  means  of  its  fore  legs  and  mouth  five  out  of  six 
legs  of  the  ant  which  was  within  its  reach,  they  never  released  their 
hold.  At  length  a  chance  movement  of  mine  shook  the  grass  leaf  on  which 
they  were,  and  ants  and  caterpillar  rolled  together  down  a  rocky  slope  to 
about  four  feet  distant.  They  tumbled  over  and  over  several  times,  but 
still  the  ants  gripped  their  prey  as  firmly  as  ever.  The  last  endeavour  of 
the  giant  victim  was  to  rub  ofl"  the  ants  by  burrowing  into  the  soil,  but  on 
uncovering  its  retreat,  I  saw  that  their  positions  were  still  the  same.  After 
watching  this  struggle  for  twenty  minutes  I  returned  home,  carrj'ing  with 
me  however  the  combatants  ;  and  when  on  mj'  return  I  opened  the  box  in 
which  they  were  imprisoned,  these  bull-dog  ants  were  clinging  with 
mandibles  locked  as  firmly  as  ever,  and  now  as  I  write,  in  death  they  are 
clinging  still,  drowned  in  a  sea  of  spirits  of  wine. 

An  opportunity  of  observing  the  constructive  and  secretive 
skill  of  these  ants,  as  well  as  of  ascertaining  their  times  of  work 
and  manner  of  feeding,  was  alforded  to  Mr.  Moggridge  by  the 
capture  of  two  colonies  of  Atta  Barbara,  which  he  kept  in  glass 
jars  from  autumn  till  the  end  of  the  following  spring.  In  these 
they  constructed  their  usual  passages  and  chambers,  working  by 
night,  and  so  organizing  their  gangs  and  parties  that  there  was  no 
clashing  or  confusion.  The  arrangements  were  complete  in 
nineteen  days,  and  then  systematic  trains  began  to  carry  down  the 
seeds,  which  their  captor  had  placed  at  hand,  into  the  granaries. 
Although  very  shy  of  being  watched,  they  had  such  an  attraction 
towards  light  and  warmth  that  they  allowed  his  lamp  to  act  as  a 
spell,  so  that  the}'  could  be  watched  at  their  meals.  And  such 
observation  afforded  proof  that,  though  the  ant  has  been  thought 
capable  only  of  lapping  up  liquids  or  soft  tissues,  its  toothed 
mandibles  enable  it  to  scrape  off  particles  of  flour  from  seeds 
macerated  and  sprouting.  The  influence  which  the  ants  possess 
over  germination  did  not  fail  them  in  captivity,  and  their  work, 
at  night  and  in  the  dark,  corroborated  Aristotle's  statement  in 
part,  though  they  made  no  reservation,  as  his  ants  did,  about  a 
"  full  moon  "  as  a  sine  qua  non.  Mr.  Moggridge  holds  that  Atta 
Barbara  and  Atta  Structor,  as  well  as  perhaps  two  other  species, 
do  not  store  their  seeds  in  the  North  of  Europe,  although  they  do 
in  the  South,  the  reason  being  that  in  the  former  wet  would 
hinder  the  preservation  of  seed,  and  the  torpidity  which  results 
from  cold  obviates  the  necessity  for  stores  of  food.  Perhaps,  too, 
as  has  been  suggested,  the  excess  of  ant  population  in  the  South 
creates  the  need  of  such  fresh  sources  of  subsistence  as  seeds  and 
seed  storep. 

Mr.  Moggridge  adds  an  interesting,  and  we  might  almost  say 
romantic,  account  of  trapdoor  spiders,  which  construct  nests  that 
close  with  a  door — nests  which  are  to  other  nests,  as  the  author 
enthusiastically  remarks,  "  as  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel  is  to  other 
tunnels."  But  we  cannot  follow  him  into  the  strange  and  curi- 
ous details  with  which  he  illustrates  this  subject,  and  must  content 
ourselves  with  referring  the  reader  to  his  lively  and  agreeable 
book. 


IN  THE  LAP  OF  FORTUXE.* 

WE  have  seldom  met  with  a  more  unequal  book  than  this. 
Parts  of  it  are  brisk,  vigorous,  lifelike,  sustained  ;  and  parts 
of  it  again  are  vapid,  languid,  spun  out,  and  threadbare.  Towards 
the  end  especially  the  fatal  sense  of  "  want  of  copy  "  seems 
to  steal  like  a  mildew  over  the  pages ;  and  the  interest  of 
the  plot  as  a  whole  sutlers  because  of  its  double  climax — one  of  the 
most  unfortunate  methods  of  telling  a  story  that  an  author  can 
adopt.  We  are  puzzled  too  between  le  vrai  \nrai  and  le  faux  vrai 
in  the  circumstances  which  are  said  to  have  happened.  We  do 
not  know  how  much  is  real  and  how  much  make-up  ;  or  whether, 
in  spite  of  the  apparent  candour  and  circumstantiality  of  the 
"  Introductory  Chapter,"  the  whole  thing  is  not  a  myth  after  the 
manner  of  other  novels.  If  so,  the  speciality  of  a  true  ground- 
work claimed  for  this  story  is  only  an  ingenious  way  of  giving 
it  an  air  of  truth  by  which  tlie  unwary  may  be  entrapped 
to  their  discomfiture.  Or  it  may  be  that  a  man  was  indeed 
murdered  and  bidden  away  in  Mr.  Ilatton's  boyhood  as  he  de- 
scribes, and  that  his  father  did  "  attend  the  inquest,  and  pub- 
lish a  plan  of  the  deed,  a  map  of  murderous  footsteps."  In 
any  case,  however,  Mr.  Hatton  would  have  done  well  to  have 

*  In  thf  Imp  nf  Fortune :  a  itory  "  Stranger  than  Fiction."  By  Joseph 
Hatton,  author  of  "  The  Valley  of  I'oppies,"  "  The  Tallants  of  Barton,"  &c. 
3  vob.   LondbD  :  Chapman  &  Hall. 


made  the  gradual  discovery  of  the  criminal  the  principal  motif 
of  his  boolc ;  and  to  have  thrown  more  weight  on  the  con- 
sequences to  Magar  and  Johnston  of  the  murder  of  CoUinson  than 
on  the  loves  of  Jacob  and  Lucy.  The  introductory  chapter  of 
which  we  spoke  strikes  the  key-note  of  a  sensational  story  of 
crime  and  mystery ;  and  yet  the  book  is  only  an  ordinary  love- 
story  with  a  few  ups  and  downs  of  fortune  thrown  in  to  add 
to  its  length,  and  to  give  it  the  right  conventional  stamp. 

In  the  Lap  of  Fortune  was  published  in  a  minor,  or  rather 
cruder,  form  some  years  ago ;  and  it  bears  its  date  in  that  curious 
imitation  of  Mr.  Uickens  which  it  was  the  fashion  for  young 
authors  to  adopt  when  the  anvil  on  which  "  Boz  "  had  struck  hia 
fame  was  at  its  hottest.  The  description  of  Tom  Titsy  in  the 
emphatic  "  rejoicing "  of  his  face — "  there  was  nothing  but 
rejoicing  from  chin  to  forelock,  he  rejoiced  in  blue  eyes,  in  a 
stumpy  nose,  in  red  cheeks,  and  in  red  hair  " — would  never  have 
been  written  had  not  Mr.  Dickens  begun  this  reiterative  and 
exaggerated  kind  of  personal  inventory.  Titsy's  house  too,  which 
had  "  evidently  dropped  from  the  clouds,  or  had  been  pitchforked 
from  some  other  town  into  this  particular  corner  of  Middleton," 
the  "  round  bulbous  lump  of  stone,  and  thatch,  and  steps,  and 
window-sills,  and  lichens,"  leaning  against  a  friendly  stable  for 
support,  betrays  the  source  of  the  original  sketch;  and  Silas 
CoUinson,  with  his  "  brown  curly  hair,  and  brown  curly  whiskers, 
and  a  brown  velvet  shooting-coat  to  match,"  might  have  been  one 
of  the  great  master's  smaller  silhouettes.  Mr.  Hatton,  again, 
makes  play  with  the  wind,  like  his  model.  When  CoUinson 
is  murdered  at  the  mill,  and  the  poor  fellow  shrieks  in  his 
agony,  "the  very  wind  stopped  as  if  to  listen,  and  the  river 
carried  the  awful  sound  down  to  the  bridge  and  lost  it 
among  the  dark  arches.  Time  seemed  to  stand  still  for  a 
moment,  as  if  the  night  had  received  a  sudden  shock ;  and  then 
the  wind  gathered  strength,  and  rushed  at  the  mill  as  if  it  were 
about  to  drag  forth  the  heart  of  its  mystery.  It  shook  the  doors 
and  broke  in  upon  a  half-opened  window.  It  came  back  again 
and  plunged  beneath  the  water-wheel" — and  did  a  great  many 
other  things  after  the  manner  of  wind  handled  by  authors  who 
are  not  sure  of  the  line  which  separates  sense  from  nonsense.  At 
another  time  this  same  wind,  which  had  "come  for  miles  and 
miles  over  sea  and  land,"  blusters  through  three  pages  of  copj'.  "  It 
had  rolled  into  foam  the  deep  waters,"  with  more  seafaring  cir- 
cumstances than  we  care  to  extract.  But  one  thing  is  slightly 
peculiar.  When  the  "  wise  mariners  who  had  caught  the  first 
sounds  of  its  hoarse  voice  had  sought  shelter  in  creeks  and  bays," 
the  wind  had  been  "  too  proud  and  haughty  to  seek  them  out, 
though  they  tossed  and  trembled  as  the  giant  passed  by  in  full 
cry."  Also  "  it  banged  doors  open,"  and  like  the  nursery  rhyme 
"  frightened  children  into  fits,"  "  shouted  down  chimneys,"  and 
"  bellowed  round  corners,"  and  so  on,  till  Mr.  Martyn  complained 
it  made  his  head  ache.  But  the  wind  did  not  care  for  his  complain- 
ing, nor,  if  "ten  thousand  heads  had  ached,"  would  it  have  "  bated 
a  jot  of  its  rough  humour."  Part  of  this  rough  humour  consisted 
in  rimning  away  with  men's  caps,  blowing  the  factory  girls' 
petticoats  over  their  heads,  and  knocking  down  boys  who  were 
opening  their  masters'  shops,  for  all  the  world  like  the  winds  which 
Mr.  Dickens  was  so  fond  of  taking  in  hand.  Tom  Titsy's  pretence 
of  loosing  a  pigeon  from  his  pocket  when  he  has  occasion  to  conceal 
his  emotion,  and  the  manner  in  which  Squire  Northcote  jingles  his 
gold  and  silver,  and  his  gold  and  silver  repeat  his  remarks,  are 
Mr.  Dickens  again,  to  the  life  ;  and  are  really  quite  as  good  as,  and 
no  more  strained  than,  very  much  of  the  greater  prototype's  work. 

We  wiU  make  a  further  list  of  objections,  and  then  we  will  turn 
to  the  pleasanter  task  of  praise.  When  Jacob  Martyn  is  ruined, 
he  acts  like  a  coward  and  a  fool ;  mooning  about  as  a  kind  of 
modern  Master  of  Ravenswood,  with  a  bundle  instead  of  a  black 
cloak  and  plumed  hat,  indulging  himself  in  sentimental  melan- 
choly rather  than  setting  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  meeting 
his  difficulties  like  a  man.  Add  to  this  an  uncomfortable  un- 
certainty as  to  what  he  has  to  live  on,  and  why  he  does  not  at 
once  try  to  get  something  to  do,  and  we  have  reason  to  object  to 
a  method  of  treatment  which  leaves  so  much  in  obscurity,  while 
what  it  does  make  manifest  it  does  not  render  estimable.  And 
would  Miriam,  the  beautiful  young  gipsy  queen,  whose  word  was 
law  in  her  camp,  have  married  a  cadaverous  fugitive  who  was 
not  a  Romany  at  all  ?  We  know  nothing  personally  of  the  people 
whose  "  patter  "  Mr.  Hatton  has  transcribed,  with  what  amount 
of  accuracy  we  do  not  pretend  to  determine  j  but  we  always  under- 
stood that  they  were  as  strict  as  the  Jews  and  Hindus  in  their  mar- 
riages, and  that  a  gipsy  queen  would  be  as  little  likely  to  mix  her 
pure  blood  with  the  muddy  stream  flowing  in  the  veins  of  an 
ordinary  Englishman  as  a  daughter  of  Judah  would  be  to  make 
contract  with  a  Gentile,  or  a  high-caste  Brahmin  with  a  low-caste 
Sudra.  Again,  the  description  of  Spenzonian,  or  Spen  Whiffler, 
is  difficult  to  realize.  Humour  which  depends  for  its  success 
on  accent,  voice,  gestures,  expression,  always  comes  out  tame, 
if  not  silly,  in  print ;  and  both  Spen  and  that  extraordinary  editor 
Windgate  Williams  are  persona  for  the  stage,  not  for  a  novel. 
We  have  seldom  seen  anything  ao  extravagant  as  this  latter 
gentleman ;  and  for  our  own  part  we  should  hesitate  to  accept  him 
as  a  sub.,  or  even  a  penny-a-liner,  not  to  speak  of  the  responsible 
post  of  manager.  He  mio;ht  have  done  for  an  editor  of  a  paper  in 
the  Western  States,  but  he  would  have  been  almost  too  extrava- 
gant for  that.  As  an  English  pressman  he  is  a  caricature,  and  not 
specially  amusing  into  the  bargain. 

These,  then,  being  the  faults  of  the  book,  the  beauties  are 
not  to  be  ignored.   The  descriptioa  of  the  gaidea  oq  the  daj 
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of  Jacob's  convalescence  is  very  pretty  and  tender;  and  the 
first  love-making  of  the  boy  for  the  girl  whose  sweet  song 
floating  from  the  factory  windows,  and  whose  lovely  face  framed 
in  the  opening  made  by  a  couple  of  panes,  had  made  him  love 
before  he  knew  the  meaning  of  the  word,  is  a  true  idyl  of  a  very 
pure  kind.  And  it  is  natural ;  which  perhaps  the  conscious 
sentiment  of  the  young  lad  was  not.  The  sentiment  of  early  youth 
is  rarely,  if  ever,  conscious.  It  exists  as  a  state  of  feeling,  and 
maturity  and  remembrance  give  it  its  right  name  ;  but  at  the  time, 
while  experience  is  still  wanting,  boys  and  girls  have  no  know- 
ledge of  their  own  drift ;  and  if  they  begin  with  so  much  senti- 
ment as  is  ascribed  to  Jacob,  they  are  likely  to  end  with  less  man- 
liness. When  it  comes,  however,  to  confessed  consciousness  and 
intentional  love-making,  Mr.  Hatton  Las  drawn  a  pleasant  little 
picture.  The  awkward  and  timid  lad  by  the  side  of  the 
more  matured  and  self-possessed  girl ;  his  lack  of  words  and  her 
readiness ;  his  asking  for  the  sign  of  favour  that  was  all  the 
world  to  him,  but  such  a  disappointing  and  tame  little  folly  to 
her ;  his  over-sensitiveness  fearing  to  offend,  and  her  more  womanly 
receptivity  not  unwilling  to  be  offended — all  this  is  admirably  done. 
When  we  are  reading  about  Jacob  and  Lucy  in  their  young  idyllic 
days  we  wish  that  Mr.  Hatton  had  never  tried  to  make  himself 
a  wag  either  with  the  wind  or  with  such  odd  people  as  Spen 
WhilBer  and  Windgate  Williams,  but  had  confined  himself  to 
pictures  where  he  understood  his  subject  and  was  master  of  his 
material.  That  Lucy  should  have  remained  constant  to  Jacob 
Martyn  in  all  the  uncertainty  in  which  she  was  plunged  with  regard 
to  his  faithfulness,  and  that  she  should  have  retained  so  much  sim- 
plicity of  nature  as  to  prefer  him  and  her  lilac  print  frocks 
to  all  the  wealth  and  fashion  and  luxury  to  which  her  sudden 
wealth  introduced  her,  was  highly  creditable,  if  a  little  too  good 
to  be  true.  For  either  she  was  a  lady  by  nature  or  she 
was  not.  If  she  was  not,  she  could  scarcely  have  learnt  her 
part  so  quickly,  and  have  played  it  to  such  perfection ;  work- 
ing first  as  a  factory  girl,  and  then  as  a  cottage  maid-of-all- 
work,  not  being  exactly  the  most  likely  school  of  manners 
whence  would  issue  a  well-bred  young  heiress  capable  of  becoming 
the  belle  of  the  season,  and  desired  in  marriage  by  gentlemen  of 
high  degree  albeit  given  to  unseemly  bets.  And  if  she  was  natur- 
ally a  gentlewoman,  and  therefore  able  to  spring  at  one  bound  from 
her  lower  past  to  her  higher  present,  theu  she  would  have  fitted 
herself  into  her  new  circumstances  with  more  real  congeniality 
than  we  find ;  and  she  would  not  have  suffered  herself  to  yearn 
after  the  boy  who  could  neither  adorn  nor  strengthen  her  new 
sphere.  Her  ladyhood  of  bearing  and  education  seems  to  us  to 
come  a  little  too  suddenly,  and  to  be  also  a  little  too  uncertain. 
The  whole  platform  is  raised  with  too  quick  a  jerk;  but  Lucy's 
constancy  is  so  pretty  that  we  may  forgive  the  unlikely  circum- 
stances attending  it.  We  wish,  however,  that  In  the  Lap  of 
Fortune  had  been  more  equal  in  strength;  that  it  had  not  been 
disfigured  by  the  patent  imitation  we  have  pointed  out ;  and  that 
the  end  had  been  more  in  harmony  with  the  beginning.  It  was 
a  good  idea,  but  it  might  have  been  better  wrought ;  and  Mr. 
Hatton  has  used  up  in  one  book  the  ground-plan  of  two,  without 
giving  his  readers  a  sense  of  richness,  but  only  one  of  a  certain 
poverty  of  method  which  needed  an  extra  allowance  of  material 
to  make  up  the  necessary  amount. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

THE  pTeparation  of  a  selection  from  the  correspondence  of  the 
late  King  of  Prussia  with  his  confidant,  and  in  not  a  few 
respects  counterpart.  Baron  Bunsen  *,  is  a  task  very  fitly  entrusted 
to  the  approved  circumspection  of  Leopold  von  Kanke.  Few 
royal  correspondents  can  have  habitually  allowed  themselves  more 
latitude  of  expression  than  Frederick  William  IV.,  and  it  is  suffi- 
ciently apparent  that  any  approach  to  a  publication  of  the  letters 
in  their  entirety  would  have  created  a  tempest  of  scandal  in  poli- 
tical and  diplomatic  circles.  The  selection,  as  wo  have  it,  serves 
to  illustrate  the  extreme  vivacity  of  the  monarch's  temperament, 
amounting  at  times  to  an  entire  faihire  of  discretion  and  self- 
command,  and  at  the  same  time  to  redeem  in  some  measure  his 
character  for  consistency  by  indicating  certain  lines  of  policy  to 
■which,  amid  all  apparent  vacillations,  ho  persistently  adhered.  It 
is  only  to  be  deplored  that  these  cherished  maxims  were  usually 
unsound,  and  were  indeed  but  modifications  of  his  one  paramount 
idea  of  the  divino  right  of  princes,  which  appears  and  reappears 
throughout  the  correspondence  in  every  variety  of  shape.  It 
actuated  his  memorable  refusal,  contrary  to  Bunsen's  earnest 
Bolicitations,  to  accept  tbo  tender  of  tlio  German  Imperial 
Crown  in  1848,  inasmuch  as  the  offer  came  from  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  instead  of  from  tho  sovereigns  who  alone  wore 
in  his  eyes  entitled  to  make  it.  The  same  first  principle  is  par- 
ticularly apparent  in  his  communications  roapocting  tho  insignifi- 
cant ISoulcliulel  afliiir,  which,  in  Von  Kanke's  opinion,  finally 
caused  tho  overthrow  of  reason  which  preceded  his  death. 
Frederick  William  would  sooner  have  lost  entire  provinces  to  a 
monarchy  than  have  tninNfurred,  as  ho  was  in  this  instance  com- 
pelled to  do,  a  handful  <]f  fnitliful  lieges  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  re- 
public— tho  negation,  as  ho  deonied  it,  of  tho  ono  divine  pattern  of 
government.    The  habitual  violence  of  his  expressions  in  speaking 

*  Aui  (Urn  lirirfwrrhnrl  Fri'drivh  IVilllielmn  IV.  mit  liunnen.  Von 
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of  democracy  and  democrats  in  general  is  almost  incredible  ;  few 
men  of  equal  refinement  of  taste  and  intellectual  ability  would 
have  exhibited  themselves  in  so  thoroughly  undignified  a  light. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  very  vehemence  of  his  antipathies  oc- 
casionally forced  him  upon  sound  ideas,  although  these  are  seldom 
placed  upon  the  right  basis.  We  find  him,  lor  example,  deeply 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  English  alliance ;  but  only 
in  the  chimerical  expectation  of  imposing  with  its  aid  a  check 
upon  the  progress  of  Liberal  views  upon  the  Continent.  With  all 
his  seeming  instability,  he  clung  tenaciously  to  this  project,  and 
might  not  improbably  have  shaken  off  his  dependence  upon  Russia 
during  the  Crimean  War  had  it  been  possible  for  England  to 
afford  him  any  encouragement.  The  plan  towards  which  the 
Jerusalem  Bishopric  was  to  have  been  the  first  step  was  also 
never  abandoned  ;  he  aimed,  to  the  last,  at  importing  a  more 
sacerdotal  element  into  the  Prussian  Church,  after  the  pattern  of 
the  English,  and  at  putting  the  Holy  Places  under  a  general  pro- 
tectorate of  the  great  Christian  Powers.  Bunsen,  whose  in- 
tellect had  not  a  little  in  common  with  his  master's,  appears, 
so  far  as  we  can  conjecture  from  the  tenor  of  the  King's 
references  to  his  letters,  in  the  character  of  a  moderator,  and  not  a 
very  successful  one.  The  sympathy  between  the  two  was 
evidently  most  complete  at  the  beginning  of  their  official  relations ; 
Bunsen's  mind,  disciplined,  it  may  be  suspected,  by  daily  inter- 
course with  English  statesmen,  growing  steadily  in  width  and 
candour,  while  the  King  becomes  continually  more  mysticalf 
quixotic,  and  vituperative.  A  decided  change  for  the  worse  ia 
apparent  after  the  events  of  1 848.  On  the  whole,  Strauss's  cha* 
racter  of  him  as  the  personification  of  the  Romantic  school  upofl 
the  throne  seems  fair  enough,  though  we  must  demur  to  the 
implied  parallel  between  him  and  the  statesman  and  warrior,  ii 
enthusiast,  Julian.  The  resemblance  to  Charles  I.  is  far  more 
apparent.  The  correspondence,  which  has  evidently  been  edited 
with  extreme  discretion,  is  divided  into  twelve  sections,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  those  respectively  relating  to  the  .Jerusalem 
Bishopric,  the  events  of  1 848,  the  offer  of  the  Imperial  Crown, 
the  Eastern  question,  and  the  affairs  of  Neufchatel. 

Theodor  Fontaue  *,  the  historiographer  in  general  of  contem- 
porary wars,  produces  a  popular  history  of  the  recent  great  struggle 
which  fulfils  all  reasonable  requirements  from  books  of  this  de- 
scription ;  the  narrative  being  ample,  the  illustrations  copious  and 
excellent,  and  the  whole  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  moderation  and 
fairness  not  always  to  be  found  in  works  of  the  kind  prepared  for 
domestic  consumption  by  a  patriotic  public.  Without  anj'  imposing 
literary  pretensions,  the  book  is  fairly  written,  and,  without  being 
unduly  technical,  shows  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  strategic 
department  of  the  subject.  The  first  part  comes  down  to  the 
battle  of  Gravelotte. 

Professor  Held's  little  work  on  the  industrial  press  of  Germany  f 
contains  a  useful  account  of  the  principal  newspapers  and  other 
periodicals  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  questions  affecting  the 
interests  of  artisans,  from  the  organs  of  the  International  to  merely 
technical  publications.  The  author  belongs  to  the  school  known 
in  Germany  as  that  of  Academic  Socialism,  which  occupies  a 
middle  position  between  the  strictly  socialistic  and  the  Manchester 
school,  being  distinguished  from  the  former  by  its  repudiation  of 
communism,  and  from  the  latter  by  its  hostility  to  the  principle  of 
laissez-faire.  The  State,  it  contends,  should  interfere  by  means  of 
legislation,  and  its  legislation  should  encourage  trade  unions, 
tribunals  of  arbitration,  and  the  co-operative  principle.  Professor 
Held  considers  that  trade  unions  may  be  made  to  afford  a  valuable 
barrier  against  the  destructive  doctrines  of  tho  International ;  he 
favours  co-operation  lor  the  same  reason,  and  as  tending  to  thin 
the  ranks  of  the  proletariat.  His  school  is  vigorously  attacked  by 
Ilerr  L.  Bamberger  J,  a  lawyer  apparently,  and  a  disciple  of  tho 
orthodox  school  in  political  economy.  Bamberger  taunts  .the 
Academic  Socialists  with  encountering  the  social  question  without 
a  social  answer,  maintains  the  laissez-faire  principle  unconditionally, 
and  is  compelled  in  consistency  to  extend  it  to  combinations  among 
workmen,  which  he  would  evidently  be  glad  to  suppress  if  he 
could  see  his  way.  His  book  is  based  to  a  considerable  extent  on 
the  Report  of  the  English  Parliamentary  Committee  ;  the  appendix 
contains  the  statutes  of  some  German  trade  societies,  and  other 
interesting  documents. 

The  influence  of  Richai'd  Rothe  §  on  the  development  of  Ger- 
man theology  promises  to  bo  far  more  considerable  than  might 
have  been  anlicij)ftted  in  the  case  of  a  divino  whose  learning, 
though  remarkable,  did  not  transcend  tho  high  standard  of  his 
country,  the  catholicity  of  whose  sympathies  unfitted  him  for 
party  leadership,  and  whose  modest  and  diffident  character  in- 
clined him  to  remain  in  the  background.  The  important  position  he 
obtained  in  his  latter  years  is  mainly  attributable  to  his  character 
as  a  connecting  link  botwei-n  the  great  conservative  school  of 
theology  which  arose  in  Germany  after  the  War  of  J>ibcration, 
represented  by  Meander,  Olshausen,  and  kindred  spirits,  and  the 
modern  critical  school  of  which  Schenki>l,  llolzmann,  and  Weisz- 
iicker  are  types.    Uniting  the  profound  religious  feeling  of  tho  first 

*  Der  Krieij  geyen  Frunknich,  1870-71.  Von  Th.  Foutaiio.  Hlbd.  I. 
Rerliii :  Decker.    London  :  VVilliiims  &  Norgatc. 

t  Die  (lentsclu:  Arln  iti  ijmusc  tier  Gegenwart.  Von  Dr.  A.  Hold.  Leipzig  : 
Diinckcr  &  Hiiinlilot.  London: 

\  Die  Arhcltiii  fntijc  unter  (km  Geaichtspunhtc  des  Vrreinsrechtcs.  Von  L. 
n.inilii'r);cr.    StiitlKitrt :  Coltii.    London  :  WilliamH  &  Norgnle. 

§  Kichartl  lititlte :  ein  cliristlii/in  J.ehenMld.  Anf  (irund  der  Bricfe 
RoVIk  'h  cntwujrl'uu  von  F.  Nippolil.  Wittenberg :  Kuclling.  London  : 
Trllbner. 
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to  the  scientific  spirit  of  the  second,  he  represented  each  on  its  best 
Bide,  and  facilitated  the  inevitable  transition  from  the  first,  now 
weU  nigh  exhausted,  to  the  second,  sciircely  as  yet  in  the  full  tide 
of  activity.  The  present  extremely  interesting:  biography,  based 
upon  iiutlientic  details  and  a  mass  of  correspondence,  enables  us  to 
trace  Rothe's  mental  history  with  much  precision.  It  may  almost 
be  said  to  express  in  miniature  the  history  of  the  last  half-century 
of  German  theology.  In  his  youth  the  emotional  element  is 
naturnllv  most  developed ;  we  "find  him  under  strong  pietistic 
influences,  narrow,  passionate,  mystical,  and  writing  of  other 
schools  of  thought  in  a  style  which  reminds  us  not  a  little 
of  the  deliverances  of  the  eiuiy  Tractarians  in  such  boolis  as 
Froude's  Jtetnains.  But  his  gentle  spirit  was  incapable  of  long 
retaining  this  pugnacious  attitude ;  a  period  of  religious  melan- 
choly supervened,  then  a  l>ealthy  reaction,  greatly  promoted  by  a 
resilience  at  Rome,  which  effectually  cured  him  of  any  Catholi- 
cizing tendencies.  In  his  capacity  of  chaplain  to  the  Prussian 
Embassv  at  Rome  he  was  brought  into  intimate  relations  with 
Bunsen,'  whose  influence  appears  to  have  been  thoroughly  whole- 
some. We  part  with  him  at  the  close  of  this  volume  on  his 
return  to  Germany  preparing  to  enter  upon  the  course  which  imper- 
ceptibly, and  as  it  were  in  his  own  despite,  made  him  ultimately 
the  leader  of  the  most  important  of  those  schools  in  thought  in  Ger- 
many whose  labours  are  strictly  confined  to  the  field  of  theology. 
The' biography,  which  is  composed  in  a  spirit  of  perfect  appre- 
ciation, contains  many  incidental  notices  of  other  remarkable 
personfiges,  such  as  Bunsen,  Jean  Paul,  and  Hegel. 

Dr.  Paul  de  Lagarde  in  a  pamphlet  composed  in  a  dry,  pre- 
cise, quaint,  and  yet  telling  style,  insists  upon  the  unscientific 
character  of  German  theology,  evinced,  according  to  him,  by  the 
contradictions  among  the  twenty-five  existing  theological  facul- 
ties. The  remedy  proposed,  so  far  as  we  can  understand,  is  the 
suppression  of  them  all,  and  the  organization  of  theological  in- 
struction upon  a  new  basis.  Combined  with  this  are  suggestions 
for  a  much  more  extensive  innovation  in  the  prevailing  views  on 
these  subjects,  the  precise  purport  of  which  remains  somewhat 
obscure,  notwithstanding  the  terseness  of  the  author's  style.  His 
brevity,  an  excellent  property  in  itself,  is  carried  to  such  a  length 
as  to  be  a  positive  disadvantage ;  he  has  manifestly  made  his  sub- 
ject clear  to  himselt',  but  has  forgotten  that  it  may  not  be  equally 
80  to  unprepared  readers. 

It  is  rather  a  begging  of  the  question  for  0.  F.  Gruppe  t  to 
entitle  his  work  on  the  supposed  interpolations  in  the  works  of 
the  Latin  poets — a  question,  even  if  tairly  mooted,  still  at  best 
siib judice — after  the  infallible  and  incorruptible  judge  of  the  nether 
world.    To  us  the  title  appears  a  downright  libel  upon  Aeacus,  as 
implying  that  he  was  accustomed  to  pass  sentence  upon  the 
strengtli  of  his  own  subjective  impressions  respecting  the  delin- 
quent's physiognomy,  without  the  slightest  heed  of  the  sworn 
testimony  in  the  case.    Such  is  literally  the  method  of  Herr 
Gruppe,  whose  sole  canon  of  evidence  is  his  own  sesthetic  feeling, 
and  whose  chief  standard  of  poetical  excellence  is  conciseness  of 
expression.    It  is  enough  for  him  that  any  poem,  from  a  satire  or 
epistle  down  to  the  simplest  ode,  should  be  capable  of  abbrevia- 
tion without  material  injury  to  the  sense;  everything  not  strictly 
essential  is  at  once  stigmatized  as  an  interpolation;  the  oldest 
MSS.  become  waste  parchment;  and  the  herd  of  ordinary  com- 
mentators flee  in  afiiight,  leaving  Messrs.  Gruppe,  Lehrs,  and 
Peerlkamp  wrangling  over  the  wretched  bard's  mutilated  remains. 
We  shall  not  dispute  that  Herr  Gruppe  has  in  a  few  instances 
shown  that  Horace  might  have  written  better  if  he  had  written 
more  ctmcisely,  but  that  is  quite  a  difl'erent  thing  from  proving 
that  Horace  always  wrote  as  concisely  as  he  might  have  done. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  however, Hbere  appears  positively  no 
ground  for  his  suspicions  ;  where  there  is  any  appearance  of  such, 
it  usually  rests  on  the  silent  assumption  of  an  obvious  fallacy,  that 
the  course  of  thought  of  a  classic  poet,  whose  writings  must  be 
fuU  of  allusions  rendered  unintelligible  by  time,  should  be  as  clear 
to  us  as  to  his  contemporaries.    He  finds  fault,  for  instance,  with 
an  appaicntly  unseasonable  allusion  to  a  compliant  Myrtale  at  the 
end  of  the  ode  addressed  to  TibuUus ;  how  does  he  know  that 
Myrtale  was  not  at  the  poet's  elbow  when  he  wrote  ?    We  find 
also  the  usual  minor  fallacies  of  hypercriticism,  such  as  denying 
Horace  the  right  to  take  metrical  liberties,  and  stumbling  at  a  word 
which  he  happens  to  have  only  used  once,  as  though  he  were 
under  any  obligation  to  use  it  oftener  than  he  wanted  it.    At  the 
utmost  this  subjective  criticism  can  demonstrate  nothing  except 
the  validity  of  the  maxim  de  gustibus ;  the  question  is  really  one 
of  external  eridence,  and  here  Herr  Gruppe's  case  completely 
breaks  down.    The  incriminated  passages,  it  is  palpable  from  the 
Latinity,  could  not  have   been  forged  long  after  the  age  of 
Augustus ;  and  Gruppe  himself  admits  that  passages  regarded  by 
him  as  sparious  are  quoted  by  Martial,  and  even  by  Seneca.  We 
should  then  have  to  assume  that  the  writings  of  one  of  the  most 
popular  poets  of  his  day  were,  without  any  assignable  motive,  dis- 
figured by  enormous  interpolations  within  half  a  century  after  his 
death,  and  that  these  intei-polations  beguiled  the  credulity  and 
eluded  the  notice  of  contemporaries  with  the  genuine  copies 
in  their  own  libraries.    The  absurdity  of  the  supposition  needs  no 
comment. 

ProBu  the  uncultivated  condition,  as  is  to  be  supposed,  of  the 

•  Uebtr  da>  VerhiUtnitt  de>  deuttchen  Staates  zu  Ttieologie.    Von  Paul 
de  La^ardf.   GiittiHgen  :  Dieterich.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

^eacui.  (Jtbtr  die  Jnterpolationen  in  den  rcerniichen  Jjichtern,  mil 
betonderer  liiickiieht  airf  UoTcu,  Vou  0.  J)'.  Grupp«.  iierliu :  Keimer. 
Loudon :  Williama  &  I^oigate. 


language,  tlie  German  Renaissance  *  has  left  few  traces  of  itself 
except  in  tlie  domain  of  art.  Hero  the  i'usion  of  the  peculiar  and 
well-marked  type  of  national  character  with  exotic  elements  has 
produced  a  very  distinguishable  style  of  performance,  an  excellent 
idea  of  wliich  may  be  obtained  from  tlie  descriptions  and  illustra- 
tions of  Herr  Lublie,  the  first  part  of  whose  work  on  the  subject 
we  have  already  noticed  with  couiniendation. 

Wilhelm  Konig's  t  account  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  composition  of  his  work  on  ShakLspeare  brings  to  mind  the 
pertinent  inquiry  in  the  Tempest: — 

^Vould  tlioy  believe  me 
If  I  should  SUV,  1  saw  such  islanders  ? 

We  are  fairly  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  his  alleged  shipwreck 
among  the  anthropophagous  Nororis  and  escape  with  his 
Shakspeare  in  his  pocket  to  the  uiilder  yet  not  wholly  unob- 
jectionable Mepongwehs,  is  to  be  accepted  as  autobiography  or  as 
allegory.  It  is  more  to  tlie  purpose  to  be  able  to  describe  him  as 
a  pleasing  and  judicious,  if  not  a  powerful  or  very  original,  critic. 
The  three  of  Sliakspeare's  plays  most  immediately  connected  with 
moral  and  social  problems — Hamlet,  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  and 
Mcasiire  for  Measure — are  selected  as  his  main  theme,  to  which 
are  appended  an  agreeable  essay  on  As  You  Like  It,  as  a  type  of 
the  idyllic  drama,  and  an  enumeration  of  the  faint  resemblances 
which  may  be  dubiously  traced  between  Shakspeare  and  the 
most  remote  of  all  great  poets  from  his  style  and  spirit — Dante. 

The  European  reputation  which  "  Gregor  Samarow  "  X  has  un- 
doubtedly managed  to  acquire  by  an  inditlerent  novel  must  be 
accepted  as  an  illustration  of  the  general  love  of  gossip,  no  less 
striking  than  that  ati'orded  by  the  book  itself,  admitting  its  con- 
tents to  be  really  authentic,  of  the  qziat/tula  saine^itia  regitur 
Viundtis.  The  identification  of  the  author  with  an  ex-secretary  of 
the  King  of  Hanover  has  naturally  directed  considerable  attention 
to  the  incidents  and  conversations  of  his  fiction,  in  so  far  as  they 
have  a  bearing  on  the  downfall  of  the  Hanoverian  kingdom.  It 
is  probable  that  they  actually  contain  authentic  information  on 
this  head,  the  value  of  which,  however,  is  much  impaired  by  the 
form  in  which  the  author  has  chosen  to  impart  it.  Acquaintance 
with  the  secrets  of  Planoverian  policy  does  not  involve  a  corre- 
sponding familiarity  with  the  mysteries  of  the  great  Cabinets  of 
Europe.  We  find  little  respecting  these  that  Herr  Meding  might 
not  have  learned  or  surmised  from  the  journals  or  from  State 
papers  ;  while  his  artistic  presentation  of  it  is  so  heavy,  tasteless, 
and  spiritless,  that  nothing  save  the  anticipation  of  surprising  a 
State  secret  could  nerve  an  average  reader  to  face  its  intolerable 
tedium.  The  indelicacy  of  reporting  the  confidential  conversations 
of  living  persons,  if  they  are  genuine,  needs  as  little  comment  as  the 
silliness  of  the  proceeding,  if  they  are  not.  If  rulers  and  statesmen 
are  to  be  brought  on  the  stage,  they  might  at  least  be  spared  the 
humiliation  of  being  made  to  talk  like  so  many  Herr  Medings. 
We  should  attach  no  value  to  the  book,  except  as  regards  the 
light  it  may  possibly  throw  on  the  proceedings  of  the  eis-King  of 
Hanover,  a  subject  hardly  worth  illuminating  at  this  time  of  day. 
The  continuation,  "  Mines  and  Couutermiues,"  is  even  more  vapid 
than  the  original,  and  aft'ects  us  with  a  much  stronger  impression 
of  unreality. 

Paul  Heyse's  "  Children  of  the  World  "  §  is  a  very  difl'erent  kind 
I  of  novel,  and  is  quite  as  successful  as  can  be  expected  in  a  long 
romance  from  the  pen  of  a  writer  whose  forte  consists  in  the 
artistic  manipulation  of  single  incidents.  It  has  hitherto  been  his 
plan  to  select  from  the  great  stage  of  human  life  such  indi- 
vidualized groups  as  admitted  of  ready  severance  from  the  rest, 
such  incidents  and  miniature  histories  as,  complete  in  themselves, 
allowed  dramatic  treatment  on  a  restricted  scale.  The  repre- 
sentation of  a  throng  of  personages  is  something  new  to  him,  and, 
as  might  be  expected,  the  picture  has  rather  the  air  of  a  mosaic 
formed  by  the  dexterous  junction  of  portions  originally  distinct. 
Each  section,  however,  is  perfectly  well  executed  in  itself,  and 
the  whole  is  at  least  a  succession  of  very  pleasing  studies  of  culti- 
vated German  society.  Not,  indeed,  that  the  action  moves 
throughout  in  the  highest  circles,  but  Herr  Heyse,  a  pupil  of 
Goethe's,  is  too  thoroughly  steeped  in  culture  to  be  able  to  divest 
himself  of  urbanity  for  a  moment,  and  his  roughest  characters 
wear  a  semblance  of  extreme  refinement.  The  various  incidents 
of  the  book  are  strung  upon  the  adventures  of  a  young  professor, 
possessed  of  more  character  than  the  heroes  of  modern  novels  in 
general,  and  interesting  as  a  carefully  studied  type  of  his  class. 
Some  of  the  episodes  have  an  air  of  actuality ;  at  the  conclusion 
Strauss's  recent  work  is  unmistakably  alluded  to.  The  subor- 
dinate personages  are  well  drawn,  and  in  some  instances  typical, 
such  as  the  simple-minded  old  painter,  the  literary  princess,  and 
the  sanctimonious  candidate  in  theology.  The  principal  female  per- 
sonages, as  is  usual  with  Heyse,  enlist  sympathy  from  the  strength 
of  their  aft'ections,  and  exhibit  various  phases  of  the  emotional 
type.  On  the  whole,  the  romance  wants  none  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  author's  novelettes  except  their  unity  of  structui-e.  The 
style,  as  usual,  is  perfect. 

•  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Jienaissance.    Von  W,  LUbke.    Stuttgart : 
Ebner  &  Seubert.    London :  Asher  &  Co. 

t  S/iahespeare  ah  Dichter,   WeUweiser  und  Christ.    Von  W.  Konig. 
Leipzig:  Luckhardt.   London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

I  Am  SzepttT  und  Kronen  :  Zeitroman.    Von  Gregor  Samarow,   4  Bde. 
Stuttgart :  Ilallbcrger.   London  :  Williams  &  Norgate, 

Europiiische  Minen  und  Gegenminen  :  Zeitroman,    Von  Gregor  Samarow. 
Bd.  I.    Stuttgart:  Uallberger,    London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

§  Kinder  der  Welt :  Roman.  Von  Paul  Heysc.  3  Bde.  Berlin :  Hsrtz. 
Loudon :  WiUioms  &  Norgate. 
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PRYSTAL  PALACE.  — PARTICULAR  ATTRACTIONS. 

^  THIS  DAY  and  NEXT  WEEK. 

Satiirdfty  (May  17)— Great  Flower  Show,  open  at  12  ;  performance  (once)  of 

"  The  Happy  Land,"  at  3. 
Tuesday— Oucra,  "  Lily  of  Killamey,"  at  3. 
Thursday- Ot>cra,  "  llobin  Hood,"  at  3. 
Saturday—  tirund  Summer  Concert,  at  3. 
The  Fine  Arts  Courts  and  CoUectione,  the  Technolodical  and  Natural  Tliatory  Collcctionfi, 
ftll  the  vuriouft  illiiKtrationH  of  Art,  Science,  and  JNuturu,  und  the  Uardeni  and  Park,  always 
open.   MuBic  and  Fountains  daily. 

AdmiRflion,  Monday  to  Friday,  l0.  t  Saturday  (May  17),  70.  Qd.  i  Saturday  (May  SOi 
Guinea  Season  Ticket  free. 


ALEXANDRA  PALACE.— ALEXANDRA  PAI^CE  and 

PAUK  will  1)0  OPENED  on  Saturday.  May  2).  on  which  occoflion  there  will  be  a 
GltAND  CONCKKT.  under  the  direction  of  Sir  MiOKAiCL  Cohta,  at  wliich  tlie  rnllowinK  dia- 
tlnKui"hid  Artiiten  will  ttflsiat:  Modlle.  Titiens,  Natalie  Carota.  Madame  Trebelli-Hettini, 
8iKnor<;um]mniiii,  Kii^tior  Itorcilu.und  Siunur  Aifncbi.  Full  Hand  and  ChuruH.  One  TJiouuand 
Perform'rrH.   OrcaniHt,  Mr.  Frederic  Arclier. 

The  GREAT  INTERNATIONAL  FLOWER  SHOW,  at  whicli  Twelve  Hundred  Pounds 
will  \»t  (flvcn  In  Prizes. 

Admlmlnn.  by  TlcketR  purchoncd  before  the  Day.  Five  Shlllincfst  by  Payment  at  the  Doors, 
Beven  Klikllincii  and  Hixpcncc.  Heaiion  Tickets  admit  to  tlie  OiKjnini^  Festival.  Heation  Tickets, 
One  (iulnea,  am  now  n-ndy.  Earii  hobler  of  a  Guinea  Ticket  will  receive  a  Siiaro  in  the 
Alexandra  I'ulaci'  Art  (Jninn.  Five  HhilliiiKi  of  each  (iuinea  will  be  set  aside  to  form  a  Fund 
|f>r  the  purehane  of  Pictures  and  Works  of  Art,  to  l>e  drawn  for  annually  In  May. 

ALEXANDRA  PALACE.— TIio  Station  which  adjoins  tho 
Pttla«-xi  planes  It  in  commiinleatlon  with  King's  Cross  and  Great  Northern  Stations, 
Moorirate  Street  luid  Metropolitan  Htationw,  atid  Victoria  and  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Btatlons.  The  Palace  Is  Mvo  miles  from  Klnii'i  Cross,  and  Is  within  an  cosy  and  pleasant  drive 
from  Charinte  Cross  and  tho  West  End. 

ALEXANDRA  PALACE.— A  GRAND  ORGAN,  which  is 

one  of  till;  larifi-.l  nnd  mn.t  iK-rfcct  In.lruini'iilii  In  Knidand  i  n  npoi^loiii  CONCERT 
irAI/I.,  rnpntili:  of  koIImk  .LIXWI  Vl.ltori  i  .nil  a  TIIKATKK.  the  «li»iic  of  whii  h  In  fllU'd  with 
every  m'Mlern  linpruvctncnt,  and  li  about  the  luniu  .i/c  u.  tlint  of  Drury  j^ic,  will  bo  fuund  lu 
the  I'.lics. 

TIIK  UKFIlESirMENT  OONTKACTOKS  «re  Me»ni.  IIEUTRAM  ft  nonEUTB. 
Armnifcmenti  have  liceii  made  for  numcroui  (Irat-claai  Fj^XEti  and  COMCKIITH,  ptrtlcu- 
Un  of  wliJdt  wUl  bl  aaDOUOOol  ftom  time  to  tima. 


TVrUSICAL  UNION.— JAELL  with  VIEUXTEMPS,  expressly 

from  Paris  TucBdoy,  Majr  20.-.- Pianoforte  Quintet,  Op.  IK,  Schubert;  Quartet  in 

C,  with  Fuerue,  Beethoven :  Variations  for  Piano  and  Violoncello  in  D,  MendeUsobn  ; 
Aria  and  Gavotte,  Violin,  Vieuxtempg:  Piano  Solos,  Heller,  Chopin.  Schumann.  Family 
Tickets  for  Three,  One  Guinea,  and  Single  Admissions,  payable  at  the  Uall  to  Austin,  Cashier, 
Half-a-Gumea.  J.  ELLA,  Director. 

lyrR.   SIMS  REEVES  has  the  honour  to  announce  that, 

-^'-^  having  completely  recovered  from  his  recent  severe  indisposition,  his  ANNUAL 
BENEFIT  CONCERT  will  be  siven  at  St.  James's  Hall,  on  Tuesday  Evening,  May  27,  when  the 
tbllowing  Artists  will  appear:  Madame  Sherrington.  Miss  Helen  Dalton .  and  Madame  Otto 
Alvsleben  ;  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  Mr.  Pyatt,  and  Mr.  Santley.  Pianoforte.  Mr.  Charles  Halle. 
Orchestral  combination  :  Messrs.  Le  Jeune.   Conductors  :  Messrs.  Blumcnthal,  Roeckel.  Meyer 

LutE,  and  Arthur  Sullivan  Stalls.  lOs.  6d.  ;    Reserved   Seats,  5s.;   Balcony  Stalls.  59.; 

Balcony.  3g.  ;  Admission,  Is.  and  3s.  Tickets  to  be  had  of  Austin,  St.  James's  Hall  j  Chappell 
&  Co..  New  Bond  Street  \  Keith.  Prowse,  Sc  Co.,  Cheapside  ;  Hay's,  Royal  Exchange  Buiidmgs ; 
and  Boosey  &  Co.,  Holies  Street. 

R.  SIMS  REEVES'S  BENEFIT  CONCERT.— On  this 

occasion  Mr,  Sims  Reeves  will  sing,  with  Mr.  Santley,  the  celebrated  duet,  "  The  Lord 
is  a  Man  of  War,"  from  Handel's  Oratorio  **  Israel  in  Egypt."— Tickets  at  Boosey  &  Co. 


M 


D 


•yHE  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  ia  WATER-COLOURS.— 

The  SIXTY-NIKTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  is  now  OPEN,  5  PaU  Mall  East, 
from  Nine  till  Seven.  Admittance,  Is.  Catalogue,  6d. 

ALFRED  D.  FRIPP,  SKretary. 

ORE'S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PRiETORIUM,"  with  "Triumph  of  Christianity,"  "Christian Martyrs."  "Francesca 
da  Rimini,"  "  Neophyte."  "  Andromeda,"  Sc.,  at  the  DORE  GALLERY,  35  New  Bond 
Street.  Ten  to  Six.  Admission,  Is. 

PICTURES  in  the  LOUVRE  GALLERY.— ON  VIEW, 
a  Collection  of  fine  AUTOTYPE  PRINTS  from  the  principal  chrfs-cTceuvTe  in  this 
celebrated  Collection. -AUTOTYPE  GRAND  FINE  AR'f  GALLERY,  36  Rathbone  Place 
(Next  door  to  Winsor  &  Newton's). 

BEITISH  MUSEUM.— From  the  present  date  until  August  16, 
inclusive.  VISITORS  will  be  admitted  to  VIEW  the  COLLECTIONS  on  Mondays 
from  Ten  till  Eight  o'clock,  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  from  Ten  till  Six  o'clock,  and  on 
Saturdays  from  Twelve  till  Eight  o'clock.  During  the  remainder  of  August,  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  from  Ten  till  Six  o'clock,  and  on  Saturdays  from  Twelve  till 

Six  o'clock.   

J.  WINTER  JONES,  Principal  Librarian. 

British  Museum,  May  9, 1873. 

ROYAL   LITERARY    FUND.— The  EIGHTY-FOURTH 
ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  of  the  Corporation  will  take  place  in  Freemasone' Hall, 
on  Wednesday,  May  28. 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE.  M.P.,  in  the  Chai*. 

First  List 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  K.T. 
Francis  Bennoch,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
George  Bentley,  Esq.. 
Bayle  Bernard,  Esq. 
Rev.  Dr.  Binney. 
The  Lord  Blachford. 
Henry  W.  F.  Bolckow.  Esq„M.P. 
William  Bowman,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Robert  Broadwater,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S. 
Ri(,'ht  Hon.  H.  A.  Bruce.  M.P, 
Benjamin  Bond  Cabbell.  Esq.,  M.A., F.R.S. 
Risht  Hon.  Sir  Jamee  W,  Colvile. 
The  Hon.  Henry  Cowper,  M.P. 
Dr.  Dasent.  D.C.L. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G- 
Rev.  Robinson  Duckworth,  M.A. 
Captain  F.  Duncau.  R.A. 
The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Durham. 
Viscount  Enfield,  M.P. 
Sir  William  Fairbairn,  Bart.,  F.R.S. 
Right  Hon.  Chichester  Fortescue,  M.P. 
George  Godwin,  Esq..  F.R.S. 
Right  Hon.  G.  J.  GOschen,  M.P. 
Charles  Grimwade,  Esq. 
Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Hannen. 
Ilenry  Irvine;,  Esq. 
Sir  Walter  C.  James.  Bart.,  M.A.  - 
Henry  James.  Esq.,  O.C.  M.  P. 
John  Winter  Jones,  Esq.,  F.S.A, 
Samuel  Laing.  Esq., M.P. 
Lionel  Lawson,  Esq. 
John  Leiprhton.  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
Edward  Levy,  Esq. 

John  Delaware  Lewis,  Esq.,  M.P.,  M.A. 

Dinner  at  Half-past  6  for  7  precisely, 
10  John  Street.  Adelphi,  W.C. 


of  Stewards  > 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Lincoln. 
The  Lord  Lisgar. 

Professor  Mada^-an,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E. 
Lieutenant  S.  Alaurice.  R.A. 
Right  Hon.  William  Monsell,  M.P. 
Junius  S.  Morgan,  Esq. 
Samuel  Morlev.  Esq.,  M.P. 
Kenneth  R.  Alurchison.  Esq. 
Tlie  liOrd  Napier  and  Ettrick. 
The  Earl  of  Normanton. 
Frederick  Ouvry,  Esq..  F.S.A. 
Love  Jones-Parry,  Esq..  M.P. 
John  Pender.  Esq.,  M.P. 
Mr.  SheritfPerkinfi. 
Jonatlian  Pirn,  Esq.. M.P. 
Thomas  Henry  Allen  Poynder,  Esq..) M.A. 
Baron  De  Reuter. 
Edmu?id  Routledge.  Esq. 
Lord  Arthur  Russell.  M.P, 
Sir  Titus  Salt.  Bart. 
Alfred  Smee.  Esq..  F.R.S, 
Samuel  Spalding,  Esq. 
Right  Hon.  the  Speaker. 
William  Stevens.  Esq. 
Russell  Sturgis,  Esq. 
Tom  Taylor.  Esq..  M.A. 
Colonel  Aleadows  Taylor,  C.S.I. 
The  Lord  Tenterden. 
Anthony  Trollope,  Esq. 
His  Excellencv  M.  Van  de  Weyer. 
John  Walter.  Esq..  M.P. 
Sir  Joseph  Whitworth.  Bart.,  D.CL. 
Rev.  Canon  Westcott,  D.D. 
W.  G.  Wills.  Esq. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
at  which  hour  the  Chair  will  be  taken. 

OCTAVIAN  BLEWITT,  Secretary. 


A  RTISTS'  BENEVOLENT  FUND.— Incorporated  by  Royal 

Charter,  for  the  Relief  of  the  Widows  and  Orphans  of  British  Artists. 
Patron—Her  Majesty  the  QUEEN. 
The  SIXTY-FOURTH  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  of  the  Corporation  will  be  held 
in  FreemaBons' Hall,  Great  Queen  Street,  on  Saturday.  May  21,  the  Very  Reverend  the  Dean 
of  WESTMINSTER  in  the  Chair.   Since  the  foundation  of  the  Society  the  sum  of  i33,747  10s. 
has  been  distributed  in  relievint;  the  Widows  and  Oriihans  of  British  Artists,  anddurinc  the  past 

fear  fifty  Widows  and  fifteen  Orphans  have  received  Annuities  amountinj:  to  £l,m2  10s.  The 
nstitution  is  entirely  supported  by  the  Voluntary  Donations  and  Subscriptions  of  the  I'atroua 
of  the  Fine  Arts. 

Artists' and  Gentlemen's  Tickets,  Sis.,  and  Ladies'  Tickets,  Us.  (id.,  may  be  obtained  of  the 
Stewards  at  the  Bar  of  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  and  of  tho  Secretary,  Mr.  L.  YotrNQ, 
4  Trafalgar  Square,  W.O^  

QUEEN'S  COLLEGE,  43  and  45  Harley  Street,  W.— Incor- 
pnratcd  by  Royal  Charter  lft.Vt,  for  the  General  Kducation  of  Ladies,  and  for  cranttn« 


Certificates  of  K'nowledgc. 
next,  the  rjih  inst. 


■anting 
onday 


The  Ilalf-tcrm  for  the  College  and  School  will  begin  on 

E.  n.  PLmrPTRE,  M.A.,  Dean. 


UE1<:N'S  COLLEGE,  43  and  45  Ilarley  Street,  W,— A 

SI'KCIAL  COURSE  of  FOUR  LECTUUKS  on  the  "  History  of  Modern  Music  "  will 
be  ifivcn  by  Mr.  11  ul.LAll,  Professor  of  Harmony  and  Vocal  Music,  on  Wednesday,  the  Slst 
and  the  2Hth  inst.,  and  June  11  and  18,  at  4  r.M,  Fee  for  the  Course,  lOs. 

E.  II.  PLUMPTRE,  M.A..  Dean. 


TNDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE,— The  following  are 

J-  CF.SSFUL  CANDIDATES  at  the  recent  Open  Competition  for  tlic 
India  :— 

In  order  of  namr  i 

Merit.  of  Marks. 


•  1.  Wilson,  J  


*2.  Macleane,  W.  A.. 
»3.  Mcrk.  W.  R.  U  

•  1.  Finlav.,I.F  

•  I'luiyre,  H  

•li.  Stuley,  A.  E  

•  -.  llusscU,  W  

•B.  Mackay,  D.  L.  M  

II.  lliik-hcH.  G  

10.  lIcwson.F.  T  

11.  Fuller,  J.  B  

•  IJ.  Syme«.  E.  8  

/McLean.  J.J  

(Taylor.  L  

15.  Wells,  W.  F.  W  

Ifi.  Pcnninirton,  H.  F,  D,  . 

17.  IW,  B  

IH.  I'amiter,  F.  E.. 


1,747 
I.72;l 
1,71« 
1.517 
.  l,J2.'i 
.  1.413 

,  1,3'je 

,  l,3!l(l 
.  1.3.'>« 
.  1,322 
,  L3I0 
,  1,307 
1J07 
,  1,300 

i.m 
l,m\ 
l,»70 


>i  order  of 
Merit. 

19.  Place,  G.  W  

21).  I'arrer,  H  

SI.  Thorhurn,  W.  M  

»22.  Mitchell,  T.  C  

•2;).  lliHilk-cr,  O.S  

21.  Miirtindule,  A.  ILT.  .. 

•2.;.  Miirrinlt,  C.  R  

•  2li.  I'rinirose.  A.  J  

♦27.  Auderson,  J.  D  

tn.  O'l'nrrell.  H.  II  

••.".1.  Ritchie,  J.  O  

30.  Peterson,  H.  P  

•31.  lUblierl,  F.  II  

32.  Hecs.  J.  1>  

3:1.  FIddian.J.  P  

34.  Treinenheere.  J.  11.  A. 
36.  Power,  O.  F.  T  


the  sue- 

Civil  Service  of 

Total  No. 

of  Marks. 

  1.273 

 1,237 

  1,234 

  1,131 

  1,208 

 I.m 

  I.IW 

  1,16!> 

  1,168 

  IMT 

  1,121 

  1,118 

  1,117 

  1,11& 

  1,10s 

  1,098 

  1,069 


•  Pupil"  of  Mr.  WREN,  3  Powy«  Square,  W — (Iddrcs,,  till  Juno  6,  Qrazeler  Court, 
near  ReadinK.  

I?  IllCNCir.— Conversation,  Reading,    Special    LESSONS  on 
■     Pronunclatlon-Tranilation-Correiponjlcnec.  hy  Dr.-OjjM 
(Opposite  the  Cliarlnir  Cros.  Station).  ,Dr.  CLAUDON  Is  M.l).  ol  Pari.,  and  M.K.C  8  of 
EnKland.and  lioj  had  ten  year,' •uoceMftil  experience  In  Tcacliing.  List  of  references  tent  ftte. 


PICTURES,  RRONZES,  and  WORKS  of  ART  on  SALE  at 

J     30  Soulhnmplon  SIrrel.  Slnind.   Pictures  Clcannl.  Lined,  and  Restored,  if  In  the  worst 
cundiUou.  i  rames  Cleaned  or  Rcullt  equal  to  New.  .Sales  attended  on  Commiision, 
CUAIILE8  DEAR,  3D  Soutliampton  Street,  Slnmd, 


May  17,  1873.] 


The  Saturday  Eeview. 


pAMBRroOE  UNIVERSITY.— MAURICE 

At  a  Mectine  heUlJune  7,  mt.in  the  Lodec  of  Trinity  CoUeee,  thi 


MEMORIAL. 

,^    ,^„.  ^  _  „„  the  Master  of  Tni!<iTY 

Sn  the  Chair,  for  the  purpose  of  coniidcrinir  whether  lome  Memorial  of  the  late  I'rofe«8or 
Maukice  shoulil  not  be  preserved  in  the  UniTersity, 
It  was  rettilved  :  „  .  ^ 

1.  That  steps  be  taken,  with  the  permission  of  Mrs.  Maiirick,  to  procure  a  replira  of  the  bust 
of  the  late  Professor,  executed  in  marble  by  Mr.  Woolsbb,  A.R.A,,  to  be  ottered  to  tlie 
TJni\'ersity.  ^  ^  ,      j  /■ 

1.  That  after  providinc  for  this  the  surplus  fund  be  appropriated  to  the  foundation  ot  a 
lecture,  to  be  delivered  annually  or  at  loncer  intervals  at  the  Workini;  Men  s  Collece  or  else- 
where in  London,  or  in  one  of  the  large  towns  of  England,  by  a  Lecturer  to  be  appomtett  by 
the  University  of  Cambridge  in  such  manner  as  may  be  hereafter  determined. 


COMMITTEE. 

Chairman— THE  MASTER  OF  TRINITY. 

The  Eight  Hon.  S.  H.  W.^LPOLE,  LL.D.  I  p,_.„_,„,,„,,  Pnrli^mfTit 
A.  J.  bTbERESFORD  UOPE.  Esq.,  LL.D.  /  Ktpratntalwes  m  1  arliamenl. 


The  Master  of  Christ's. 
The  Master  of  Emmannel. 
The  Master  of  St.  John's. 
Professor  Adams.   ,  ,  „       ,^  „  _^ 
Profes*>r  W.  Steradale  Bennett,  Uiu.  D. 
Professor  Caylcy. 
Professor  Challis. 
Professor  E.  C.  Clark. 
Professor  Humphry,  M.D. 
Professor  Kennedy,  D.D. 
Professor  Liirhttijot,  D.D. 
Professor  Liveing. 
Proftasor  Mavor. 
Profesaor  Miller. 
Professor  Paget,  M.D. 
Profesaor  Palmer. 
Professor  Sedgwick,  LL.D. 
Professor  Seelev. 
Professor  Selwyu,  D.D. 
Professor  Swainson.  D.D. 
Professor  Westcott.  D.D. 
Professor  Wright.  LL.D. 
Professor  Sir  M.  Digby  Wyatt.  _ 
B.  C.  Jebb,  Esq.,  Public  Orator  ;  Tutor  of 
Trinity. 

Eev.  H.  R.  Luard,  Registrary,  and  Vicar  of 

Great  St,  Mary's. 
H.  Bradshaw,  E«q..  King's,  Librarian. 
Dr.  Abdy.  Trinity  Hall. 
Bev.  A.  Austen  Leigh,  King's,  Tutor. 
K.  L.  Bensly.  Esq.,  Caius. 
Bev.  E.  W.  Blore,  Trinity,  Tutor. 
B«T.  T.  G.  Bonney,  St.  John's.  Tutor. 
Eev.  G.  F.  Browne.  St.  Catharine's. 


Rev.  R.  Bum,  Trinity. 

Rev.  \V.  M,  Campion,  D.D.,  Queen's,  Tutor; 
Rector  of  St.  Botolph's. 

Rev.  E.  T.  S.  Cnrr,  St.  Catharine's,  Tutor. 

Rev.  Samuel  Clark. 

C.  J.  Clay,  Esq..  Trinity. 

Rev.  A.  G.  Day.Caius. 

Rev.  N.  M.  Ferrers,  Cains,  Tntor. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Josling,  Christ's,  Tutor. 

Rev.  F.  King,  Sidney,  Incumbent  of  St.  Ed- 
word's. 

Rev.  J .  Lamb,  Coins. 

Rev.  H.  Latham,  Trinity  Hall,  Tutor. 

Rev.  H.  M.  Luckock,  Jesus,  ^^icar  of  All 
Saints. 

A.  Marshall,  Esq.,  St.  John's. 
Rev.  J.  Martin,  Sidney,  Vicar  of  St.  An- 
drew's the  Great. 

E.  J.  Mortlock.  Esq.,  Trinity. 
Rev.  H.  A.  J.  Munro,  Trinity, 

Rev.  S.  Parkinson.  D.D.,  St.  John's,  Tntor, 
Rev.  J.  B.  Pearson,  St.  John's,  Uulseon  Lec- 
turer. 

J.  Peile.Esq..  Christ's,  Tutor. 

Rev.  J.  J.  S.  Perowne,  D.D.,  Trinity. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Pike.  Downing. 

F.  Pollock.  Esq.,  Trinity. 

J.  E.  Sandys,  Esq.,  St.  John's,  Tutor. 

H.  Sidgwick.  Esq.,  Trinity. 

Eev.  H,  B.  Somerset,  Trinity,  Vicar  of  St. 

Slichael's. 
Rev.  C.  Trotter,  Trinity,  Tutor. 
Rev.  J.  Venn.  Cains. 
W.  Walton,  Esq.,  Trinity  Hall. 


c      ,    .    fA.  A.  VANSITTART,  Esq.,  Trinity  (Sunnyside,  Cambridgcl. 
iecretanes  \^^y  p_  j,  ^.  UORT,  Emmannel  (6  St.  Peter's  Terrace,  Cambridgel. 

Snbecriptions  may  he  paid  ot  the  Bank  of  J oirs  MoRTLOCK,  Esq.  &  Co.,  Cambridge,  to  the 
•aconnt  of  the  M.\URICE  MEMORIAL  FUND,  or  to  either  of  the  SECaETAniES. 
The  Subscriptions  already  received  or  promised  amount  to  £358  163.  6d. 

HE  LONDON  CIVIL  SERVICE  and  MILITARY  COL- 

LEGE.  !1  York  Place.  Portmon  Squore,  W._i>rtnci'pai,  Dr.  HEINEMANN,  F.R.G.S. 
Bpeeial  and  thorough  PREPARATION  for  Cooper's  Hill,  the  Line,  Woolwich,  the  Civil 
Bervioe,  Sec. 


HIGHFIELD  SCHOOL,  Weston-super-Mare.— Conducted  by 
a  Wrangler,  assisted  by  a  Graduate  in  Classical  Honours.   Terms,  £81.  Specially 
Adapted  for  delicate  Boys  Address.  George  Heppel.  M.A. 

ILITARY  APPOINTMENTS  and  CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  JOHrJSTONE.  M. A.,  formerly  Professor.  Examiner,  and  Chaplain 
In  the  Military  Engineer  College,  Addiscombe;  and  AssisUnt-Eiaminer  for  the  Indian 
Civil  Engineer  Service;  continues  to  prepare  CANDIDATES  for  Woolwich,  Cooper's  Hill, 
Direct  Commission,  8ic  Address,  Bromsgrove  House,  Croydon. 

FOLKESTONE.— Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  Oxon 
^formerly  Principal  of  the  Elphinstone  High  School.  Bombay),  will  continue,  with  the 
Awirtance  of  a  Cambridge  Honours-Man.  to  prepare  PUPILS  for  the  Universities.  Indian 
Civil  Service,  Woolwich,  and  all  Competitive  Eiaminations^Terma  and  References  on 
application. 

EDUCATION.— BRIGHTON.— The  Rev.  H.  FYFFE,  M.A. 
Oxon,  has  VACANCIES  at  Clifton  House.  West  Brighton.  Larpe  Playground. Cricket- 
fleld.  Gymnasium,  Fives  Court,  excellent  and  safe  Bathing.  Pupils  have  taken  high  places  in 
the  University.  Local,  Military.  Civil,  Sea.  Examinations,  and  at  the  Universities.  Junior  and 
delicate  Boys  receive  special  attention.  Terms,  6U  to  lOO  Guineas. 

E~  DUCATION  in  GERMANY.— A  PRUSSIAN  PHYSICIAN 
(Surgeon -Major  in  the  Royal  Army"),  residing  in  a  middle-sized  German  Residenz- 
lown,  receives  into  his  house  TWO  BOYS  of  good  family,  to  be  Educated  with  his  own  Sons. 
Healthy  situation  of  house  and  garden.   A  celebrated  College.   Good  private  Lessons.  Terms, 

100  Guineas  per  annum  For  particulars  and  reterences  address,  A.  SlEGLE,  Bookseller, 

110  Leadenhall  Street.  London. 

ISITING  TUTOR.— A  former  ASSISTANT-MASTER' at 

Cheltenham  CoUecre  has  Two  Hours  daily  Unoccupied.  He  has  had  Twelve  Years* 
tnccessful  cxf^riencc  in  preparing  for  the  Public  Schools,  see.  Young  and  backward  PUPILS 
make  rapid  progress  under  his  system  Address,  Tutor,  111  Abingdon  Road,  Kensington.  W. 

SAINT  ALBANS  KING  EDWARD  the  SIXTH  GRAMMAR 
8CH00L._The  HEAD-MASTERSHIP  of  the  above  School  will  hecome  VACANT  on 
the  21th  day  of  June  next.  The  Salary  is  £70  per  annum,  with  the  privilege  of  taking  Boarders 
in  his  own  Residence,  to  be  educated  in  the  School ;  and  he  is  entitled  to  Two-tliirds  of  the 
Quarterages  on  £4  and  £tj  per  annum.  There  iJ%  good  House  attached  to  the  School,  with  a 
Garden  and  piece  of  Meadow  Land.  The  Candidates  must  be  in  Holy  Orders  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  M.A.  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  The  appointment  must  be  accepted  subject  to 
»ny  alterations  of  the  present  scheme  which  may  be  made  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Commis- 
«i<>ner«.  A  New  Scheme  for  the  School  is  now  being  framed,  and  the  leading  Provisions  can  be 
(een  by  Candidates  at  the  Clerk's  Office,  at  Sainrt  Albans. 

Applications  and  Testimonials  to  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  ISAAC  Newton  Edwards,  Solicitor, 
Baiot  Albans,  Clerk  to  the  Trustees,  on  or  before  the  25th  doy  of  May  now  instant. 

TO  NEWSPAPER~PROPRIETORS  and  PUBLISHERS.— 
For  SALE,  a  very  Important  and  'Valuable  PROPERTY,  situate  in  Printing  House 
Square,  and  with  a  FronUL'e  to  Victoria  Street,  and  close  to  the  New  Offices  of  the  "  Times 
For  Particulars  and  Orders  to  View,  apply  to  Nevvto.s.  Staslev.  u  Co.,  Walbrook,  E  C 


MAYFIELD,   STAFFORDSinRE,  ON    THE    CONFINES    OF  DERBYSHIRE 
HIGHLY  INTERESTING  AND  ATTRACTIVE  SALE  OF  PROPERTY 

MESSRS.  FERGYSON  &  SON  beg  to  intimate  that  thev  are 
honoured  with  instructions  to  submit  for  Public  Competition,  on  Thursday, 
Jane  5, 1873.  at  the  "Green  Man  "  Hotel,  Ashbourne,  at  Two  for  Three  o'clock  p.m.,  subject 
to  such  conditions  as  shall  then  be  produced  and  read,  all  that  Messuage,  '* 

STANCLIFFE  HOUSE, 
or  M»7fleld  Cottage,  Outbuildings,  Orchard,  and  about  Twenty  Acres  of  excellent  Land. 
The  Residence  is  better  known  as 

MOORE'S  COTTAGE, 
and  Is  an  object  of  surpassing  interest,  invested  with  classic  associations,  and  the  scene  of 
Constant  literary  pilgrimages,  being  the  far-famed  favourite  retreat  of  Erin's  Immortal  Bord, 
where,  apart  from  the  mingled  business,  bustle,  and  squalor  of  the  world,  amidst  its 
entrancingly  romantic  scenic  loveliness,  he  produced  his  grand  masterpiece,  that  gorgeous 
OrienUl  romance,  replete  with  glowing  imagery,  "  Lalla  Rookh,"  the  "  Woodfiecker,"  ond 
also  "Those  Evening  Bella,"  were  inspired  by  the  Btnius  foci.  It  was  here  in  the  perpetuated 
fHendship  of  Byron,  the  "even  tenor"  of  Moore's  life,  was  often  pleasingly  diversified  by  the 
calls  of  the  noble,  good,  and  great.  Irrespective  of  i»«  beautific  attractions,  this  charming  little 
•pot  is  aaaociate'l  with  such  grand  reminiscences  and  historic  objects  of  interest,  that  it  is 
naturally  still  contemplated  and  visited  with  unabated  gratiBcation  by  the  eminent  literati 
and  the  illustrious.  The  ordinary  tourist,  too,  must  ever  view  with  pleasurable  emotion, 
cenial  Tom  Moore's  sweet  domicile,  and  its  sublime  undulating  concomitants.  The  trees,  Sic', 
planted  conjointly  by  himself  and  Byron,  and  other  interesting  souvenirs  pertaining  to  it,  form 
an  attroction  seldom  equalled  in  the  annals  of  auctions. 

The  property  is  situate  in  the  Ijcautiful  district  of  Upp«r  Mayfleld.and  In  coiTtiguity  to  the 
Doted  market  town  of  Ashbourne,  and  within  an  easy  drive  of  the  enchanting  Derbyshire 
•cenery,  IK/ve<lale,  the  haunts  of  Isoak  Walton,  Charles  Cotton,  and  other  celebrities. 

Flans  and  Particulars,  in  due  course,  can  be  obtamed.  and  further  information  had  on 
atplication  at  the  Auction  and  'Valuation  Offices,  Market  Place,  and  Slockwell  Street,  Leek, 
fitalTordshIre  j  to  Mr.  P.  OAKDSa,  Borreyor,  Tutbury  j  Mr.  Hand,  Solicitor,  Macclesfield, 
Cheshire  i  or 

Mr.  JOnN  BAMFORD,  SoUclior. 

Ashbottme,  Uerbyflilre, 


XrOTICE  OF  REMOVAL.— S.  &  T.  GILBERT,  Free  Trade 

-L 'I  Booksellers,  of  *  Copthall  Buildings.  London,  B.C.,  will  REMO'VE  to  more  convenient 
Premises,  situate  at  M  MOOROATE  STREET,  E.C.,  on  thcl'Jth  inst.  Catalogues  of  their 
large  St^K-k  gratis  and  postage  paid.  

T^iURNISIiEDTaPARTMENTS  for  One  or  Two  GENTLE- 

MEN.  The  House  is  pleasontly  situated  ;  close  to  the  Shepherd's  Bush.  Metropolitan, 
and  Oreot  Western  Stations.  Trains  to  City  and  West  End  every  Ten  Minutes — Apply  to 
Mr.  D«AU,  Picture  Dealer,  mc,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

HYDROPATHY.— SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  HiU. 
r/i«»icia»_Dr.  EDWARD  LANE.  M.A. ,  M.D.  Edin.   Turkish  Baths.  Consulta- 
tions daily  (Saturday  cxccptedl  at  7  Princes  Street,  Hanover  Square,  from  Ten  till  Twelve. 

VERLAND  ROUTE.— The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIEN- 

TAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  BOOK  PASSENGERS  and  receive 
Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 

FBOM  SODTHAMPTOK.  (eaS^AniSna). 


Fbom  Bbikdisi. 


GIBRALTAR  ... 

MALTA  

ALEXANDRIA 

ADEN   

BOMBAY   , 

GAl.l.E  

MADRAS   

CM-CUTTA  

PE.VANO  

SINGAPORE  .. 

CIIIN.V  

JAPAN  


Every  Thursday, 

at  2  p.m. 
Every  Tluirsday, 

at  2  p.m. 


Every  Friday 
Moruing. 


Every  Monday, 
at  i»  a.m. 


Thursday,  May  8 
and  2^,  at  'Z  p.m. 
and  every  alternate 
Thursday. 


AUSTRALIA  f  ^''Tt'^fj:',!:^^^ 

NEW  ZEALAND..- 
tCargo  only) 


{Friday  Morning,  ( 
May  10  and  .JU.  and  I 
every  alternate  \ 
Friday.  { 

{Thursday.  May  8,  (  Friday  Morning,  ( 

at  2  p.m.  j  May  !tj,and  J 

and  every  lourth  j  every  fourth  1 

Thursday.  ^  Friday.  I 


Monday,  May  19  and 

June  2,  at  h  a.m. 
and  every  alternate 
Monday. 

Monday,  May  19, 
at a.m.  and 
every  fourth 
Monday, 

Abatements  are  mode  in  favour  of  Paasengera  returning  by  the  Company*fl  Steamers  within 
Six  or  Twelve  Alonths  of  tlicir  arrival. 

raesenpers  are  now  booked  throuRh,  via  Bombay,  to  the  principal  Railway  Stations  in  India, 
and  through  Tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  arc  issued  at  tlie  Company's  Otfice.  Tickets  to 
Brindisi  only  can  also  be  obtained  from*'Mes*rs.  LeueaU  a;  Co.,0  Biiliter  StreettSouth Italian 
Railway  Olhce.i. 

For  Bates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  information,  apply  at  the  Company'! 
Otticea,  ia2  Leadenhall  Street.  London,  or  Oriental  Place, Southampton.  

T^lO)  I  A  N         PARCEL  POST. 

Under  Authority  from  the  POSTMASTER-GENERAL  of  INDIA. 
Parcels  not  eiceedinj:  fifty  pounds  in  weight  and  'i  ft.  x  1  !t.  x  1  ft.  in  size,  and  £'iO  in  value, 
are  conveyed  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  from  London  to  any  Post  Town 
in  India  at  a  uuiiorm  charge  of  Is.  4d.  per  lb.   Full  Particulars  on  application  at 
 122jyEADENIIALL  STREET^.C.   

BRIGHTON.  — BEDFORD  HOTEL.  — Every  endeavour  is 
made  to  render  thi  a  Hotel  equal  to  its  long-existing  repute.  Spacious  Coffee  Room  for 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea-Water  Service  in  the  Hotel.— Communications  to  Tha 
Manager.  Bedford  Hotel  Company,  Limited.  

THE  GRANVILLE  HOTEL,  St.  Lawrence-on-Sea.— 
Ramepatc  the  nearest  Station  on  both  Lines.  One  of  the  most  elepant,  commodious, 
and  conitorlable  Hotels  in  the  Kingdom.  ITydropathic.  Turkish,  Ozone,  Saline,  Plunge,  and 
other  Bathsin  the  Hotel.    Tahlc-d'hute  daily.   ^ 

pREME  de    la   CREME   (the  New  Court  Note  Paper), 

^  madefrom  Charta  Perfecta.  Kesistered  The  Publicare  respcetfullv  CAUTIONED  that 

the  NEW  COURT  NOTE  PAPER  is  to  be  had  only  of  JENNER  s;  KNEWSTlTB.to  the 
Queen,  Heraldic  Engravers  and  Stationers  by  Special  Appointments  to  their  Royal  Highnesses 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  Specimens  of  Monograms,  Stamping,  and  Charta  Perfecta 
free  33  St.  James's  Street,  and  fi6  Jermyn  Street,  S.W. 


IVTECHrS  DRESSING  BAGS  and  CASES,  DESPATCH 

BOXES.  Tourists'  Writing  Cases.  Jewel  Cases,  Writing  Desks.  Parisian  Productions, 
Library  Sets  in  Medieval  and  Lcatlier,  Albums.  Cases  of  Fine  Cutlery,  Scissors.  Razors,  Table 
Knives,  the  Magic  Razor  Strop  and  Paste,  nt  MECHrS.112  Regent  Street,  W.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  post  free.   Established  1825".   City  Prices  charged  for  Cash. 

Price  78.  Gd. 

HAT  OUGHT  to  be  CONSIDERED  HONESTLY  and 

LEGALLY  GOLD? 

18-carat  Gold,  or  J  Gold  and  }  alloy,  fulfils  all  the  requirements.  18-carat  cold  may,  there- 
fore, be  considered  an  honest  gold.  It  looks  well  and  wears  well.  AU  other  proportions  foil  In 
their  pretensions.   (Vide  the  "  Book  of  Hall-Marks.")* 

GOLD  ORNAMENTS  of  this  quality  only  are  manufactured  by  Mr.  STREETER,  Jewellei 
and  Diamond  Merchant.'37  Conduit  Street,  Bond  Street.  London. 

All  goods  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  the  quality  of  the  Gold  guaranteed  on  the  invoice. 
*  Can  be  liad  direct  from  the  Author,  Mr.  Lutschaumg,  60  Lord  Street,  Liverpool. 


PATENTED  IMPROVEMENT  in  WATCHES.— E.  DENT 
&  CO.,  61  Strand  and  31  Royal  Exchange,  Manufacturers  to  Her  Majesty,  makers  of 
the  New  Standard  Clock  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  &c.,  invite  attention  to  their 
NEW  PATENT  ESCAPEMENT  for  HALF  CHRONOMETER  WATCHES,  which  ren- 
ders them  less  susceptible  to  injury,  and  corrects  those  errors  of  performance  which  generally 
orise  from  rough  usage.  Catalogues  on  application,  01  Strand,  and  34  Royal  Exchange 
( adjoin i ng  Lloyd's),  London.  

LONDON  &  RYDER,  Diamond  Merchants.— Wedding 
Bracelets,  Wedding  Necklaces,  and  Wedding  Presents  of  every  description.  Brides- 
maids' LocketSj  of  new  and  original  Designs;  with  a  large  variety  of  Diamond  Ornaments  oi 
artistic  merit,  m  the  best  possible  taste  and  of  sterling  excellence,  at  Messrs.  LONDON  8c 
RYDER'S,  Diamond  Merchants,  17  New  Bond  Street,  corner  of  Clifford  Street. 

'T'HE  ASTRONOMER-ROYAL  Eeported  to  the  Admiralty 

(August  13, 1870),  on  40 Chronometers  entered  for  annual  competition,  "  M.  F.  DENT'S 
is  the  finest  we  have  ever  had  on  trial."— M.  ,F.  DENT,  Chronometer,  Watch,  and  Clock  Makei 
to  the  Queen  .33  COCKSPUR  STREET.  CHARING  CROSS. 

A  LUMINTUM  WATCHES,  £1  Is.,  £1  10s.,  £ll5s.,  £2  2s. 

Marvellous  Timekeepers.  Machine  made.  Same  as  supplied  by  us  to  H.R.H.the  Princ9 
of  Wales.  Illustrations, '*ireeStamps.-MILLIKIN  &  LAWLEY.  IflS  Strand. 


rPHE   PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER.— The  real 

NICKEL  SILVER, introduced  more  than  Thirty  Years  ago  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 
when  plated  by  the  patent  process  of  Messrs.  Eikington  &  Co.,  is  the  best  article  next  to 
silver  that  can  be  used  na  such,  either  usefully  or  ornamentally,  as  by  no  test  can  it  be  dis- 
tinguished from  real  silver. 
A  small  useful  Set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for  finish  and  durability,  as  follows 

Patterns. 


12  Table  Forks  

12  Tabic  Spoons   

I'Z  Dessert  Forks  

12  Dessert  Spoons   

12  Tea  Spoons   

6  Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bowls 
2  Sauce  Ladles   


U  Salt  Spoons,  gilt  Iwwls  ... 
1  Mustard  Spoon,  gilt  bowl . 

<lPair  of  Sugar  Tongs  

1  Pair  of  Fish  Carvers  

1  Butter  Knife   

1  Soup  Ladle   

1  Sugar  Sifter  


Total. 


Kiddle  or 
Old  Silver. 

Bead 
or  Threod. 

King'a 
or  Shell. 

£    a.  d. 

£    s.  d. 

£    8.  d. 

1  10  . 

2    1  . 

2    *  . 

1    10  . 

2    1  . 

2    4  . 

1     2  . 

1    7  . 

1   10  . 

1     2  . 

1    7  . 

1    10  . 

.    14  . 

.    19  . 

1     1  . 

.      8  . 

.    12  . 

.    13  6 

.      6  . 

.      8  . 

.     9  . 

.      6  . 

.     8  . 

.     9  . 

.     3  . 

.     4  . 

.     4  6 

.     1  6 

.     2  . 

.     2  3 

.     2  6 

.     3  6 

.     4  . 

.    19  3 

I     2  ii 

13  6 

.     2  9 

.     3  6 

.     3  « 

.    10  . 

.    11  . 

.    12  . 

.     3  . 

.     4  . 

.     4  . 

9     I  . 

11    13  6 

12   14  6 

Any  Article  to  be  had  singly  at  the  same  Prices.  An  Oak  Chest  to  contain  the  abore,  and  a 
relative  number  of  Knives,  &c.,  £2  I5fl.   A  Second  Quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  :  

Table  Spoons  and  Forks,  XI  4«.  per  doz.   Dessert,  18s.  Tea  Spoons,  12s.  6d. 

Tea  and  Cortee  Sets,  Electro-Silver  on  White  Metal,  £3  163.  to  £7. 
Do.  Electro-Silver  on  Nickel,  £7  178.  to  £24. 

Dish  Covers,  Electro-Silver  on  Nickel  :_A  Set  of  Four,  plain  eleeant  Pattern,  £9.  A  Set  of 
Four,  Beaded  Pattern,  £10  10s.  A  Set  of  Four,  Fluted  Pattern,  £12  IBs.  Chased  and  Engraved 
Patterns,  from  £14  to  £2G. 

Cruet  Franies.  Electro-Silver  :_Three  Glasses,  12s.  to  £2  6s.  Four  Glasses,  15s  to  £2  18s. 
Six  Glasses.  £1  4s.  to  £4  16s.  Seven  Glosses,  £1  IBs.  to  £7  10«.  Biscuit  Boxes,  I2s'  to  £b  is. 
Warmers,  £7  2«.  6d.  to  £15  1.5s. 

Dessert  Fruit  Knives  and  Forks,  from  45s.  to  £9  12s.  the  dozen  pairs.   Cases,  from  88. 

Fish  Eaters  :_Knives,  from  4.'>s.  to  »;s.  the  dozen.  Knives  and  Forks,  from  14  48.  to  £9  Ss.  6d. 
the  dozen  pairs.   Cases,  from  «s.  and  158.   Fish  Carvers,  in  Cases,  from  15s.  to  84s.  the  Pair. 

All  kinds  of  Replating  done  by  the  Patent  process. 

WILLIAM  S.  BUllTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appointment,  to  H.R.H, 
the  Prmceof  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE,  containing  upwards  of  8511  Illustrations  of  his 

unrivalle<l  Stock,  with  List  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  30  large  Show-rooms,  postage  free  . 

.39  Oxford  Street,  W.;  1,  lA,  2,  3  and  4  Newman  Street;  4.  5,  and  r,  Perry's  Place ;  and  I 
Newman  Yard,  London,  W.  The  Cost  of  delivering  Goods  to  the  most  distant  partsof  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  it  trifling.  WILLIAM  8.  BUKTON  will  always  undertake 
delivery  at  a  amall  fixed  rate. 
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nPHE    AGRA.    BANK,    Limited.  —  Established   in  1833. 

^  CAPITAT,,  ei.oon.ooo. 

Hkad  OF-PrCB—XrCHOLAS  LAXE.  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 
BaAMCHKSia  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay.  Madras.  Kurrachee,  Agra.  Lahore.  Shanghai, 
Hong  Kun^'. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  OHicc  on  the  Termscustomary  with  London  Bankerfli 
andlntercstuUow-ed  when  the  Credit  Ualanfv  .loes  not  fail  below  iilOi). 

Deposits  ruceived  i'ov  tixed  periods  on  ti  e  tuUowinf;  terms,  viz. : 

At5  percent,  per  ann..  subjei-t  to  I'J  mouths' Noticcof  Withdrawal. 
For  shorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  a^jreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  ol  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge;  and  Approvt^d  tiiils  purcliased  or  sent  for  coUectiou. 

Sales  and  I'urchaaes  ettcctud  in  Bntioii  ;nd  t'oreigu  occurities.  in  East  India  Stock  and 
lioans.and  the  safe  custody  ot  the  samu  mideriaken. 

Interestdrawn.and  Army.  Navy,  and  Civil  l*ay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency.  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

 J.  THOMSON.  CAqtVman. 

nnHE  SCOTTISH  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

J-  L0ND0N_2  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.G. 

GLASGOW—OO  WEST  GEORGE  STREET. 
For  Fire.  Life,  and  Annuities. 

Life  Assurances  with  or  without  participation  in  Profits. 

Non-Forfeiture  Assurances.—Tables  are  prepared  showing  the  terms  by  which,  at  any  time 
after  the  expiry  of  Three  Years,  the  Cfunpany's  ordinary  Life  Policies  may  be  surrendcied,  or 
Paid-up  Assurances  on  a  liberal  scale  alluwed  iu  lieu  thereof. 

II.  AMBROSE  S^llTU,  Secretary  and  Actum  ?/, 

(TEENER  AL      ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

^  Chief  0ffice-G2  KING  WILLIAM  STREET.  LONDON,  E.G. 

Established  1837.      CAPITAL.  £1.0i)U,000. 
The  public  estimation  of  this  Office  is  shown  in  the  rapid  and  continuous  increase  in  its  Life 
business,  as  set  forth  in  the  Reports  and  Statements,  which  maybe  had  on  application  at  tlie 
Chief  Ofiice.  or  any  of  the  Branches. 

GEORGE  SCOTT  FREEMAN.  Secretary/. 


HGENIX        FIRE  OFFICE, 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CHOSS.  LONDON—ESTABLISHED  1/82. 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements, 
lusuranceocllectedin  ail  yartsof  the  World. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL 


GEO.  W.  LOVELL  \ 
JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD  ]  secretaries. 


MPERIAL     FIRE     INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1«03. 

lOLD  BROAD  STREET.  E.C..  and  16  and  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.    PAID  UP  AND  INVESTED.  £700.000. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  SuperintendenU 


E 


COMPANY. 


AGLE  INSURANCE 

Establiehed  1807.  (For  Lives  only.) 
79  PALL  MALL,  LONDON. 

GEOBGE  HUMPHREYS,  Actuartj  and  Secretary. 

DIVIDENDS     5     and    10    to    20     PER  CENT.— 
For  Safe  and  Profitable  Investments 
Read  SHARP'S  INVESTMENT   CIRCULAR  (post  free). 
The  MAY  Number  'I'J  pages)  now  ready. 
It  contains  all  the  best  piiyiiiET  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  Day, 
CAPITALISTS.      SHAREHOLDERS.       INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 
will  tind  the  above  Investment  CirciUar  a  safe,  valuable,  and  reliabloGuide. 
Messrs.  SHARP  &  CO..  Stock  and  Sliare  Brokers.  'Al  Poultry.  London.  E.G. 
(Established  la32.)   Bankers.  London  and  Westminster,  Lothbury,  E.C. 

TN VESTMENTS. — Why  is  so  mucli  Money  Lost  by  Speculators 

and  Investors  and  Gained  by  others  ?  and  can  from  Ten  to  Fifteen  per  Cent,  be  made  of 
Money  with  anytiiin-i  like  safety  to  the  Investor  ?— The  future  of  Grand  Trunk  Railway- 
Should  Railwav  Stock  be  Bonfrht  or  Sold  ?— An  Item  concernintr  Foreign  aiul  Home  Mines  

See  REYNOLDS'S  SELECT  LIST  of  INVESXMKNTS  for  MAY.  Forwarded  gratis,  on 
application  to  JOHN  B.  Reyxolds.  70  &  71  Bishopseate  Street  Within.  London,  E.C. 

ESTABLISHED  A.D.  1700. 

UENISH  YOUR  HOUSE  at  DEANE  &  COMPANY'S. 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  with  priced  Furnishing  List,  post  free. 


F 


Table  Cutlery. 

Electro-Silver  Plate. 

Tea  Trays  and  Urns. 

Gas  Chandeliers  and  Fittingfl. 

Lamps — Table,  Hall.  Sic. 

Baths— Hot  and  Cold  Water. 


Fenders  and  Fire-irona, 
Bedsteads  and  bedding. 
Stoves  and  Ranpes. 
Copper,  Iron,  and  Tin  Ware. 
Turnery,  Brushes,  and  Mats. 
Horticultnial  Tools. 


A  Discount  of  Five  per  cent,  for  Cash  Payments  of  £2  and  upwards. 
DEANE  &  COMPANY,  40  King  William  Street,  London  Bridge.  E.C. 


URNISH      YOU  R       HOUSE      or  APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SY.STEM.  Cash  Prices  ;  no  Extra  Charges. 
Large,  useful  Stuck  to  select  from.  All  Goods  Warranted.  Terms  po>Jt  free  ;  with  lllu:;Lrated 
Price  Catalogue,  three  stamps  and  2ri0  Tottenham  Court  Road.   Established  ISfi'i. 


F 


ILMER  &  SON'S    EASY    CHAIRS  and  COUCHES.- 


The  largest  assortment  in  the  kingdom,  comprising  all  the  Designs  for  which  they  liave 
been  celebrated  fur  the  last  fifty  years,  and  ai.so  nil  the  Newest  Patterns,  combining  grace, 
elegance,  and  ctimfort.   Five  Hundred  dilFerent  Patterns  always  in  Stock.   New  Designs  are 

being  almost  daily  added.    All  are  of  the  best  'p'^'ity  and  marked  in  plain  figures  Show- 

Koonis  and  Galleries,  ai  and  32  Bcrners  Street,  Ijondon,  W. 


"piASY    CHAIRS    and    SOFAS.— HOWARD    &  SONS, 

J— ^    Manufacturers,  solicit  an  innpuction  of  their, Stock,  which  isof  the  most  varied  description. 
25.  26,  & '27  Bcrners  Street,  Oxft)rd  Street.  W.      SIlOGES  DE  PLUME.     Howard's  Patent. 
The  most  luxuriuun  seats  possible.   Show  Rooms— 20,  2t),    27  Beruers  Street,  London,  W. 
HOWARD  &  SONS. 


s 


MEE'S    DESIGNS   of  FURNITURE   and  of 

IKON  and  BRASS  BEDSTEADS. 
A  New  and  llcviscd  Edition  of'tliia  Work  in  now  issued, 
la  ft  size  convenient  for  truuainiasiou  by  post,  and  will  be  forwarded,  on  application,  by 
W.  A.  &  S.  SMEE, 
e  FINSBURY  PAVEMENT,  LONDON. 


p LARK'S   PATENT  STEEL  NOISELESS  SHUTTERS, 

Self-Coiling,  Fire  and  Tliief  Proof,  can  be  adapted  to  any  Window  or  other  (^penitig. 

Pro«pcclnae»  free  CLAUK,  &  CO.,  Sole  Putenteca,  Ratlibone  i'laco,  W. ;  Paris,  Manchester, 

Livcrijool.and  Dublin. 

Tj^UNERAL'  "REFORRL^he   LONDON  NECROPOLIS 

COMPANY  conducti!  riJNEllALS  with  8Im)ilidty  and  with  great  Economy.  Pro- 
spectus f^ec.—CiiiefOlUce.  2  Liuiciutcr  PItice.  Strand,  W.C. 

riMIE  LITERARY    MACHINE   (Patented),   (under  Roynl 

Putronaoel  for  Iioldins  a  Book.  WritiiiK-dettk,  Lump,  Mpnifl,  ttcin  any  position,  over 
aBed.Hofa,  ur  Knsy  Cliuir.  liivuliiiit^le  to  Ktudents  und  Invalids.  Admirably  udaiitcd  fur 
India.  A  most  UHcfuI  and  clct;ant  (Jift.   Prices  from  7(is.    Drawlnifs  post  tree. 

J.  CAliTER,  (lA  New  CiLVcndi.h  Street,  Urcat  Portland  Street,  London,  W. 


T^'IELD'lS    PATENT  "OZOKERIT 

ONE  SHILLING  PKIl  POUND. 
SOLD  EVEKYWIIEHE. 


CANDLES. 


TRON   WINE  J3INS.— FAUROVV  &  JACKSON  (Bii,sine.s8 

J-  cslttbli.lied  17W).  I'  lrst  Wroiiitlit- Iron  Wine  Bins,  iuvented  and  made  by  tlic  Into 
Mr.  I  iirrow  In  IMal.  1-  lrst  Wiiii'  llln..  will,  soparule  ri-.t  lor  l  uch  bottle,  rci{l«lereil  by  present 
llrm  Mureli  I,  IWl.  Tlic  now  Ktlilhit  Iliiia.  alw  willi  separatd  rest  lor  I'ocli  bottle  (bnt.o 
nrraniied  llmt  the  necks  ol  tbc  boltlua  arc  outwards,  an  oilvntilnin!  peenllar  to  this  form  ol 
Wine  lllni,  pcuLlenil  by  them  March  w.  1h-j._ih  (Jreat  Tower  Htreot,  9  Haymarkct, 
III  ManMll  Street.  London  t  and  Xi  Hue  <lu  Punt  Neuf.  Piu-Im. 


I  N  A  H  A  N'S 


L  L 


WHISKY. 


K 

WUIHklKH.  Is  iinrlvallrd.  prrll:etly  pure,  and  mora  wlioloioine  tlinn  the  iliicst  Covuaa 
Brffndy.   Note  the  llrd  ^KoX.  Pink  r.ubrl.  and  Cork  branded  "  Kinaban's   LI,.  Whisky." 
Wholesale  De»6t.  20  UIIEAX  TITCllIuIM.D  STHEUT,  OXi'OltU  BTHKKT.  W. 


Thiscelebrateil  and  most  >lellclnui old  mellow  Spirit  Is  the  very  CREAM  of  HUSH 


H  E        C  II  E  Q  U  E  B  A  N  K,  Limited. 

SUBSCPJBED  CAPITAL  £-200.000,  IN  A  SHARES  OF  £50  EACH. 

Trustees  q;  C'ltarmitee  Fund  q/"  £100,000  Consols, 
ROBERT  DALGLISn,  Esq..  M.P. 
CUTHBEUT  E.  ELLISON.  Esq,,  J.P, 
SAMUEL  MOKLEY,  Esci-.M.P. 
W.  U.  SMITH.  Esq.,  M.P. 

Directors. 

GEORGE  WODEHOUSE  CURRIE,  Esq..  Chairman. 

ALEXANDER  GRANT  DALLAS.  Esq.  tlatc  Governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory). 
LORD  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  M.P.  for  Middlesex. 

JAMES  HERTZ.  Esti.  (late  of  Messrs.  R.  DdJglish,  Falconer,  &  Co.)  Managing  Director, 

ARTHUR  J.  LEWIS,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Lewis  &  Allenby). 

W.  F.  SCHOLFIELD.  Esq.  (late  of  Messre.  A.  &  S.  Henry  &  Co.) 

SIDNEY  YOUNG,  Esq.  (late  Yonug,  Son,  &  Magnay). 

5ecre(aryand^lcco(i«/aHt_STDNEY  J,  NICOLLE,  Eaq. 
Temporary  Offices— CLEMENT'S  HOUSE,  CLEMENT'S  LANE,  E.C. 


This  Bank  will  commence  business  by  the  receipt  of  deposits  and  the  supply  of  blonk  forms 
of  cheques  for  amounts  of  £10  eacli  or  under  early  in  June  next. 

It  has  been  established  on  a  system,  oriirinated  by  Mr.  Heiitz,  to  afford  facilities  to  various 
classes  who  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  avail  thL-m.^elves  of  the  advantages  of  bankiu",  and 
also  to  extend  the  use  of  cheques  of  the  Ciri-.c^UE  Bank  to  numerous  purposes  for  which"  casli 
payments  have  hitherto  been  renuired.  It  is  intended  to  be  an  auxiliary  and  not  an  opponent 
of  all  Bankinjx  institutions  already  established. 

All  cheques  must  be  drawn  on  the  forms  provided  by  the  Bank. 

No  blank  cheque  will  be  supplied  until  the  maximum  amoimt  for  which  it  can  be  filled  up 
has  been  paid  to  the  credit  of  the  Cheqi  E  Bask  with  one  of  the  Banks  with  which  it  is  iu 
relation,  or  deposited  with  the  CrtEyuE  Bank  at  any  of  its  own  Ottices.  No  cheques  on  this 
Bank  against  an  overdrawn  account  can,  therefore,  be  in  circulation.  No  cheque  can  be  filled 
up  for  a  greater  amount  than  £10. 

Every  blank  cheque  will  bear  stamped  on  its  face  the  full  amount  for  which  it  may  be  drawn, 
but  it  may  be  filled  up  for  any  less  sum. 

Convenient  books  will  be  provided,  of  f  10,  £20,  £30,  £40,  £50,  up  to  £100.  Each  book  will  con- 
tain ten  cheques  of  the  same  maximum  denomination,  which  will  be  from  £1  to  £10  each,  as  the 
depositor  may  require.  The  charge  for  a  book  ol  ten  cheques  will  be  Is.,  which  includes  the 
Government  stamps. 

Undi-awn  balances  will  be  carried  forward  to  the  credit  of  the  customer,  towards  a  fresJi 
cheque  book,  or  repaid. 

All  cheques  will  be  crossed  and  payable  to  order,  and.  therefore,  as  they  will  require  endorse- 
ment by  the  person  in  wliose  favour  they  are  drawn,  necessitate  his  giving  by  such  endorsement 
proof  of  payment  to  him. 

A  simple,  safe,  and  economical  plan  has  thus  been  provided,  for  the  following  amongst  many 
other  purposes 

1.  Petty  casii  payments  and  office  expenses  of  Merchants,  Warehousemen,  Manufacturers, 
Companies. and  others. 

2.  Remittances  of  small  sums  to  the  country  or  abroad. 

3.  Payments  of  household  and  petty  expenses  in  London  and  the  suburbs. 

4.  Payment  of  charitable  donations  and  subscriptions. 

5.  Payments  of  quarterly  or  monthly  salaries. 

6.  Allowances  to  'wires,  daughters,  minors,  widows,  and  annuitants. 

7.  Disbursements  by  commercial  travellers  and  tourists. 

8.  For  the  use  of  foreigners  in  lieu  ol  circular  notes  or  letters  of  credit. 

Persons  hitherto  without  banking  accounts  can  deposit  their  cash  at  the  Of^eesof  the  CHEQUE 
Bank,  or  pay  the  same  to  the  credit  of  the  Cheque  Bank  to  any  banker  in  relation  with  it. 
and  may,  at  their  convenience,  receive  cheque  books  for  the  amounts  depusitcd. 

The  Cheque  Baxk  will  not  pay  interest  on  deposits,  will  not  discount  bills,  nor  make 
advances,  nor  enter  into  any  financial  transactions.  All  moneys  received  will  be  depu.sitod 
with  the  banks  in  relation  with  the  Cheque  Bask,  Limited.  The  names  of  such  Bankers  will 
be  published  from  time  to  time. 

The  Cheque  Bask  will  commence  business  in  June  next,  at  1  Cockspur  Street,  Pall  Mall 
East.  S.W. 

LAZENBY  &  SON'S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CON- 

•  DIMENTS.— E.  LAZENBY  &  SON.  Sole  Proprietors  of  the  celelirated  Reccipts,and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles.  Sauces,  and  Condiments,  so  long  and  favourably  distinguished 
by  their  Name,  ai'e  compelled  to  CAUTION  the  Public  against  the  inlerior  Pni>arationfi 
which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close  imitation  of  their  Goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the 
Public — 92  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwaids  Street,  Portman  Square),  ojid 
18  Trinity  Street.  London.  S.E. 

XTARVEY'S  ^SAUCET^Caution.  —  The  Admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle,  prenared  by 
E.  LA2ENB  Y  &  SON.  bears  the  Label  used  so  many  years,  signed  "  Elizabeth  Luzaihij." 

UTRITIOUS    ^^^d    DIGESTIVE  COCOA. 

Specially  Prepared  for  Sufferers  from  Indigestion,  Debility, 
and  Pulmonary  Complamts,  easily  digested  and  palatable,  and  adapted  for  the 
most  delicate  stomach. 
Sold  in  Tins  fto.n  Is.  fid.  by  all  Chemists  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  by  the 
Manufacturers. 
SAVORY  &  MOORE.  143  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. 

T)INNEFORD'S     PURE     FLUID  MAGNESIA, 

the  best  Remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartbura.  Headache. Gout, and  Indigestion. 
At  172  New  Bond  Street. Loudon  ;  and  of  all  Chemists. 

pURE     AERATED     WATERS.  —  ELLIS'S  RUTHIN 

-L    WATERS, Soda,  Potass.  Seltzer.  Lemonade.  I.itliia ;  and  for  Gout,  Lilhia  and  PoUw. 
Corks  branded  "K.  ELLIS  &  SON,  EUTUIN,"  and  every  Label  bears  their  Tr.lde  Mark. 
Sold  everywhere,  and  WTiolesalc  of  R.  ELLIS  &  SON,  Kuthin,  North  Wales. 
London  Agents  :  W.  Best  &  Sons,  Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish  Square. 


N 


ELECTRICITY  IS  LIFE. 

PULVERMACHER'S  Improved  Patent  GALVANIC  CHAIN 
RANDS.  BELTS,  BA TTEKIES.  and  ACCESSORIES.   Price  from  2^.  and  upwards. 
Reliable  evidence  in  proof  of  the  unrivalled  elhcacy  of  these  upplluncos  in  KlieuniatiDm, 
Gout,  Neuralgia,  Deafness.  Ilcud  and  Tooth  Ache,  Paralysis,  Liver  Complaints,  Cramps, 
Spasms.  Nervous  l)el)ility.  Fnnctionnl  Disorders,  Jtc,  is  given  in  the  Pamiihlct,  *'  Galvanism, 
Nature's  Chief  Jlestorer  of  Imiiaired  Vital  Energy." 

Api)ly  at  PULVEHMACHEK'^  (ialvanic  Establishment,  194  R«gent  Street.  London,  W.  i 
where  Pamphlet  and  full  Price  List  Ciui  be  obtained,  post  IVee. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


M 


MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— BOOKS  for  all  READERS, 
See  MU1)IE'S  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR  for  M.\Y.  Postage  free  on  application. 

MUDIE'S  SELECT   LIBRARY.— First-Class  Subscriptiou, 
for  a  constant  auccession  of  the  Newest  Books.  One  Guinea  per  Annum.  Unok  Societies 
and  Institutionn  supplied  on  liberal  Terms).   Prosiwetuses  postoffo  iVee  on  application. 

UDll'rs  SELECT  LIBRARY.— BOXES  and  PARCELS 

ol  BOOKS  are  forwarded  daily  from  MU1>1E'S  SKLKCT  LIUllAHY  to  r«railic»  and 
Book  Soi'ielic^s  in  every  part  of  the  Conntry.  Revised  I.LS'l'S  of  BOOKS  hilely  added  to  tUu 
Library,  and  (■iitnlonnea  of  Suriilus  Ciiijii  H  withdrawn  for  Sale  ut  Krcatly  reduced  iiriccs,  uro 
now  leady.  and  will  bo  ibrwarded,  postiiuc  free,  on  applieation. 

UDIK'S  SELECT  LIJ5UARY.— All  thTBo^k.s  iu  Circula- 

tion  or  on  Sale  at  MUDIK'S  SKLIXT  LIBRARY  may  abio  be  obtained  witli  the 
lca«t  pn.niblc  drlaj'  by  the  Snb.cril.eia  to  MUDIE'S  LIDIIARY.  CROSS  STRKET,  MAN- 
CII USTKR  ;  and  tl'y  order)  (roin  al  I  Hooktiellem  in  eonnoiion  with  the  Library. 
Mudle'n Select  Library.  Limited,  New  Oxford  Street.  City  OiBeo,4  King  Street,  Chcapsidc. 

THK  UNITKI)  LllillAHIES,  307  Regent  Street,  W. 
Suh«oriptii>niirr.iin  One  (luineu  to  uny  anionnt, acoordlng  to  the  snpidy  rrcinlred.  All 
thebe«t  New  Ilnol,^,  I'lmr  li.h .  Fronr'b  and  Oer  man.  immediately  on  publicBlioii .  I'rottpeetupun, 
wltlil,i»t»  of      «  l'Mbli™ii„ns.i;r..li>:ind  iioit  trvr. 

K  CleaAnei^  Cxtalouue  of  Surplua  Hooka  otrerod  for  Salo  at  greatly  Reduced I'riuo 
may  alao  be  llud  li  eu  on  aiiiilli-ation. 

U()()Tll'S.OllURrON'S.ili>l>USi>N'a,iUMl8AUNDIR8»OTL.By'8  UnltcdUbruiei, 
307  Regent  Street,  nearthel'olytecbnie.  

T  ONDON  LIBUAUY.  12  St.  James's  Square.— Tho  TIIIRTY- 

SF.('I)NI)  ANNUAL  OKNKllAL  MKETINO  of  lha  MKMllKRS  will  bo  held  iu  Un 
UcadinK-room  on  Tluiradu}-,  Ma*  »i,  •»  TUl»o  o'clock  In  the  Afternoon. 

By  Order  of  the  Comndtlee,  ^^^^^^  nAlUlISOM.  Secretary  ond Mrarian. 
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May  17,  1873.] 


The  Saturday  Eeview. 


JOHN    STTJAKT  MILL. 


THE  EXAMINER  of  this  day,  May  17,  contains 
MEMOIRS    OF  THE   LIFE  AND  WORK  OF 
THE   LATE   MR.  MILL, 

CONTPaBUTED  BT 

Professor  H.  Fawcbtt,  M.P.,  Sirs.  Fawcett,  Professor  J.  E.  CimKES,  Professor 
W.  A.  Hunter,  Mr.  Herbert  Spenxer,  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison, 
Mr.  W.  T.  Thornton,  C.B.,  Mr.  Fox  Bourne,  Mr.  J.  H.  Levy, 
Mr.  W.  MixTo,  and  Others. 


Price  3d.  throogli  any  Newsvendor,  or  at  the  Office, 
7  SOUTHAMPTOS  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


SECOND  EDITION  of  FRASER'S  MAGA- 

ZI^''E  for  May.   Edited  by  J.  A.  Froude,  M.A. 
Contests  : — 

Lectures  on  Mr.  Darwin's  Philosophy  of  Language.    By  Professor  MAX 

MtiLLER. — First  Lecture. 
Peasantry  of  the  South  of  England.    By  A  'Wtkehaiiist. 
Gfirard  de  Nerval.   By  A.  Lang. 

A  '•  Note  "  of  Interrogation.    By  Florence  Nightingaie. 
Over  the  Marches  of  Civilized  Europe. 
Present  Aspects  of  the  Labour  Question.   By  Am  Artisan. 
Vienna.   By  M.  D.  Conway. 

On  the  Regeneration  of  Sunday.   By  F.  W.  Newmau. 
The  Jesuits,  and  their  Expulsion  from  Germany. 
Bodley  and  the  Bodleian.  By  Richard  John  ESn'O. 

London:  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 
This  day.  May  1",  is  published, 

A SUPPLEMENT   to    the    ECONOMIST,  containing  the 
Reports  of  the  Joint-Stock  Banks  of  the  United  Kingdom,  similar  to  that  published  on 
October  19,  1872.  The  price  of  TIIE  ECONOJIIST  on  May  17  wiU  be  Is.  4d.;  by  post.  Is.  4id. 
Office,  310  Strand,  W.C. 

■\riEW  of  the  NEW  THEATRE,  Eegent's  Park.— See  THE 

»  BtnX'DER  of  this  Week  for  Vievp-  of  Seminary,  Paderborn—Machines,  S:c.,  Processes, 
International— The  Royal  A«idemy— Want  of  Art-Culture— A  Walk  in  London  Streets,  &c. 
4d.;  by  post.  4i<i  1  York  Street,  W.C.  And  all  Newsmen. 

TJOOKHA M'S  SALE  CATA LOGUE  for  MAY  is  now  ready, 

^  comprising  Sir  J.  Burgoj-ne's  Life,  Cunynghame's  Eastern  Caucasus,  Whyte  Melville's 
True  Cross.  Timbs's  Doctors  and  Patients,  and  Fourteen  Hundred  other  Books,  English  and 
Foreign,  at  remarkably  reduced  Prices.  Forwarded  free,  by  Thouas  Hookham,  1  Charles 
Street,  Grosrenor  Square,  London,  W. 

XpNCYCLOPyEDIA  BRITANNICA.— NOTICE.— In  conse- 

-■—^   quence  of  the  preparation  of  a  NEW  EDITION  of  the  above  work,  the  Publishers  are 
prepared,  at  present,  to  take  back  copies  of  the  Eighth  Edition  in  exchange  for  the  New 
Edition,  on  tenm  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Publishers,  A.  &  C.  Black,  Edinburgh. 
May  6,  1873.    


pEW  and  PULPIT  PHOTOGPAPHS.— Eead  Eoger  Eubric 

on  "The  Church  and  the  Dissenters,"  "The  Church  and  the  Ritualists,"  "Life  and 
Conscience,"  a  Poem  for  Young  Men.  Each  Fart  6d.  Read  also  "  Religion,  a  Grand  Mistake, 
shown  by  a  Clergyman."  Cloth,  Is. 

LoNGlcuis  *  Co.,  London.  And  at  all  Booksellers'  and  Railway  Bookstalls. 

'  ENIGMAS  OF  LIFE.—The  Fourth  Edition  of  ' 

K.  W.  K.  GREG'S  "  ENIGMAS  of  LIFE/'  crown  8yo. 

cloth,  108. 6d.  is  now  ready  at  all  Booksellftra*  and.  Libraries. 


M 


Now  ready,  fcp.  8vo.  pp.  231,  green  cloth,  5g, 

"pOEMS.    By  TnojLiS  Sikci-aie,  M.A. 

"'The  Harbinger'  ia  the  longest  and  most  important  Its  story  will  be  found 

interesting,  conveyed,  as  it  is,  in  easj'  and  simple  blank  verse."— Standard. 

"Hi3  drift  is  to  remind  us,  with  considerable  bitterness,  of  the  vanity  of  most  human 
pursuits,  and  then  to  tease  us  to  accept  an  a  remedy,  if  we  can  do  bo  in  mere  desperation 
and  weariness  of  the  flesh,  his  oft- repeated  maxim  that  '  true  life  of  man  is  art.'  " 

Pall  MaU  Gazette. 

"There  are  marks  of  deep  and  earnest  thought,  of  fine  meditative  fancy,  and  of  rare 
promise."— i>un<Zee  Advertiser. 

**  This  is  a  volume  of  as  genuine  poetry  as  has  been  offered  by  any  candidate  for  the  laurel 
crown  these  many  yearn.  The  *  Harbinger  *  reminds  one  forcibly  of  Shelley's  *  Alastor.* 
Tamalma'  and  *  Clara  Weston  '  are  as  beautiful  as  they  are  interesting  to  lovers  of  art  and 
nature."— ^dtR6ur£r/t  Courant. 

"  That  Mr.  Sinclair  is  a  vast  thinker  will  be  judged  from  the  conclneion  he  draws  from  his 
Tisions  and  ponderings  on  the  generaUot."_03/or(i  Undergraduates^  Journal. 

London:  Provost  &  Co.,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Pnblished  this  day,  crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

PROEMS.— The  ANGEL  of  LIFE— SOLITUDE,  &c.  By 
H.  B.  COTTEBILL. 

William  Blackwood  a  Soss,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Just  published,  in  8vo.  price  lOs.  Gd.  cloth, 

GAUL  or  TEUTON  ?    Considerations  as  to 
our  Allies  of  the  Future.  By  Lord  Dunsany.  With  a  Lithographic 
Facsimile  of  the  Draft  Treaty  for  the  Annexation  of  Belgium. 

"  Lord  Dunsany  writes  well  and  vigorously,  marshals  his  facts  ably,  and  draws 

his  conclusions  carefully  We  acknowledge  the  ability  with  which  Lord  Dunsany 

has  treated  his  subject." — UtaiidaTd. 

"  The  most  interesting  chapter  in  the  volume  is  that  on  M.  Thiers.  The  review 
of  his  life  and  policy,  Napoleonic  and  anti-English,  is  severe,  but  very  well  worth 
reading." — Qlasgow  Herald. 

"  A  book  which  deserves  to  bo  read  very  widely.  The  object  is  to  show  that  those 
who  have  advocated  a  French  alliance,  and  those  who,  on  the  other  hand,  fear  the 
consequences  of  German  aggrandisement,  are  all  wrong." — Scotsman. 

"As  regards  European  security  generally.  Lord  Dunsany  regards  a  Franco- 
Eussian  alliance  as  the  danger  most  to  be  a|)prolicnded,anil,  as  the  means  of  guarding 
against  its  possible  consequences,  a  quadruple  alliance  between  England,  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Italy,  is,  in  his  opinion,  the  great  object  to  be  accomplished.  Hia 
volume  is  well  worth  perusing,  and  is  creditable  both  to  his  industry  and  intelli- 
gence."— Daily  Telegraph. 

"  A  work  which  we  doubt  not  will  find  many  readers  and  be  read  with  very  great 

interest  The  importance  of  these  questions  makes  it  desirable  that  they 

should  be  thoroughly  discussed.  Those  who  differ  widely  from  Lord  Dunsany  in 
some  of  his  opinions,  as  well  as  those  who  most  perfectly  concur  with  him,  have 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  him  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  brought  facts  of  recent 
history  into  view  in  their  relations  to  each  other,  and  to  the  interests,  duties,  and 

prospects  of  the  present  hour  We  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  Lord 

Dunsany  regards  the  danger  of  France  taking  up  the  cause  of  the  Papacy  against 
Italy  as  one  of  the  great  dangers  of  the  present  hour.  We  cannot  but  advert  also  to 
Lord  Dnnsany's  strong  condemnation  of  the  reduction  of  our  military  and  naval 
forces." — Edinburgh  Courant, 

London  :  Longmahs,  Grebn,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Kow. 


NEW"  CLASSICAL  STORY. 
Just  published,  in  2  vols,  post  8vo.  price  14s.  cloth, 

pYLLENE  ;  or,  Thf  Eall  of  Paganism. 

^<J  Henry  Sneyd,  M.A. 


Now'^eady,  6d.  ' 

fTiHE    POLICY    of    RESTRICTR^E     MEASURES,  or 

QUABANTrNT;,  M  «pplied  to  CHOLERA  and  CATTLE  PLAGUE.  By  Gboegb 
FoGGO,  lat«  a  L«^slatiTe  Member  of  Council,  Bombay. 

William  Ridgway,  Piccadilly.   And  all  Booksellers. 

COMMON  ENGLISH  BIRDS—NEW  VOLUME. 
Large  crown  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  Oa. ;  post  free,  6fl.  6d. 

OUT-DOOR  COMMON  BIRDS;  their  Habits  and  General 
Chanwteriitica.  By  Heskt  Sta3Waud.  With  80  Original  Ulustrationa  of  the  Birds  and 
their  Eggs. 

This  is  an  entirely  original  Work,  designed  as  a  Book  of  Reference  for  all  Amateurs  and 
Tx»Ter3  of  Natural  Iiistorjr.  Its  pages  teem  with  information  from  a  J^aturalist  of  many  years' 
standing,  and  numerous  facts  unknown  to  Yarreil.  Hewitson,  &c.,  are  here  explained  by  close 
obserration  and  practical  &tufly.  Most  of  the  lUustrationa  are  Original,  and  the  Work  is 
elegantly  produced  as  a  Library  Book. 

Frbdeiiick  Waesb  Si  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

A  COUNTRY  BOOK  FOR  THE  SEASON^ 
Small  crown  8to.  cloth  gilt,  3s.  Sd.:  post  free,  3«.  lod. 

ENGLISH  WILD  FLOWERS.  By  J.  T.  Burgess.  A  New 
and  ImproTed  Edition.  With  Practical  Illustrations,  printed  in  Colours,  and  a  full 
Index  of  the  Common  Name.  Scientific  Name,  Natural  Family,  Where  Found,  and  Time  of 
Flowering  of  all  Wayside,  Field,  Hedgerow,  Rirer,  Moorlaod,  Meadow,  Mountain,  and  Sea- 
Shore  Plants, 

Fesdbeici:  Wauxe  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  CoTcnt  Garden. 

TO  COUNTRY  GENTLEMEN,  SPORTSMEN.  Jtc. 
Entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  Price  Is. 

THE  SPORTSMAN'S,  TOURIST'S,  and  GENERAL  TIME- 

TABLES,  and  GUIDE  to  the  RIVERS.  LOCUS,  MOORS,  and  DEER-FORESTS  of 
SCOTLAND  fsmall  crown,  about  3/i0  pp.  witli  Maps  of  Smtland  and  England),  will  appear  on 
Inat  1,  and  every  Month  thereafter.  Edited  by  J.  Watsos  Lyall,  of  the  "Perthshire 
Gonstitutional." 

It  will  cflnuin  th»  Time-Tables  of  every  Conveyance  in  Scotland  ;  all  the  Shootings,  with 
Names  of  Proprietf>r.  Factor,  and  Tenant,  lient,  &c.;  and  a  complete  description  of  all  the 
Kivers  and  I>rx:hs-.whether  Strangers  can  Fish  them— how  to  go  to  tliem— and  where  most 
•onvmiently  to  live. 
Ad-vertisers  who  wish  spa«;e  in  the  Book  should  apply  early. 

Offices,  Union  Bank  Buildings,  Ilolbom  CifCus,  London. 
Wholesale  Agents  for  F.ngland—Measrs.  Simpkis,  Maiisha;.*.  «c  Co.,  London. 
Wholeaale  Ac«nt4  for  Scotland— Messrs.  .Johx  Mk.n'/.iks  k  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 
May  b«  had  of  all  Booksellers,  and  at  Railway  Bookstalls. 

    In  a  few  ditys.  Fourth  Edition,  Is. 

TTUTHANASIA.    By  S.  D.  Williams.   With  THOUGHTS 

-^-^  on  DEATH,  by  Rosa  Majit  Cuawshat. 

Lcadon :  WlLUAKg  k  NOBOATB. 


By 


"  The  sensuous  beauty  of  later  Roman 
life,  the  patrician  luxury,  the  corrup- 
tion and  rottenness  of  society,  are  all 
well  described  in  '  Cyllene.'  " — Times. 

"  The  characters  of  both  Cyllene  and 
her  father  are  carefully  and  successfully 
drawn.  The  scenes  at  Sarrentum  and  at 
the  country  house  of  Aricia  are  graceful 
and  full  of  feeling.  The  writing  is 
always  clear,  and,  so  far  as  we  have 
noticed,  accurate.  But  what  is  perhaps 
the  highest  merit  of  the  book,  is  the 
honest  and  simple  religions  tone  that 
runs  through  it  without  disfiguring  it 
by  either  cant  or  folly." 

Saturday  Review, 

"  The  end  of  the  difference  between 
Pacranism,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fourth  century,  as  the  expiring  faith  of 
the  old  world,  and  the  actual  Christian 
position  in  the  present  day,  is  shown 
with  strange  distinctness  in  Mr.  Sneyd's 
story.   Called  upon  to  assist  at  the  slow 


death-scene  of  this  grim  old  giant  Pagan, 
the  last  gleams  and  fiiokerings  of  life 
come  to  us  with  curious  familiarity. 
Such  spasms,  such  strugglings  for  exist- 
ence, such  clutchings  of  the  air,  our  own 
eyes  have  surely  witnessed.  In  the  fail- 
ing grasp  upon  the  terrors  and  credulity 
of  the  simple ;  in  the  vague  attraction 
for  the  imaginative  and  tender  ;  above 
all,  in  the  support  of  dainty  scepticism, 
which  considers  the  dwindling  scarecrow 
necessary  for  the  morals  of  common 
people,  we  have  modern  phases  of  faith 

reflected  as  in  a  mirror  But  not 

only  has  Mr.  Sneyd  seized  and  revealed 
faithfully  the  very  striking  analogies, 
the  close  family  likeness,  so  to  speak,  of 
this  period  with  our  own,  he  also  dis- 
plays much  discrimination  and  imparti- 
ality when  treating  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  persecution  of  the  Christians, 
and  the  bitter  feeling  of  enmity  which 
prevailed  against  them." — Examiner, 


A 


London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Kow. 

CONVENTUAL  LIFE  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 
Just  published,  in  Svo.  price  18s.  cloth, 

TERRA  INCOGNITA;  or,  the  Convents  of  the  United 
Kingdom.    By  John  Nicholas  Mukphy,  Author  of  "  Ireland,  Industrial, 
Political,  and  Social." 

London :  Longmans,  Grben,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

COMPANIOM  BOOKS  TO  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LATIN  PRIMER. 
Now  ready,  in  ]2mo.  price  One  Shilling, 

OUBSIDIA  PRIMARIA,  STEPS  to  LATIN,    Part  IIL 

^  Manual  of  the  Compound  Sentence,  with  Examples,  By  the  Editor  of  the  Publia 
School  Latin  Primer. 

Part  I.  Accidence  and  Simple  Construction,  price  2s.  6d. 

Part  II.  Syntax,  itc,  price  33.  6d. 
*»*  Key  to  the  Exercises  in  Subsidia  Primaria,  Parts  I.  and  II.  (by  the  Editoi 
of  the  Primer)  price  5s.  supplied  to  Instructors  only,  on  application  to  the 
Publishers. 

London  :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Bow. 

WORKS  BT  JOHN  STUART  MILL. 
The  Eighth  Edition,  in  2  vols.  Svo.  price  25s.  cloth, 

SYSTEM  of  LOGIC,  Ratiocinative  and  Inductive :  a  Con- 
nected View  of  the  Principles  of  Evidence  and  the  Methods  of  Scientifio 
Investigation.  By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Other  Works  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  Latest  Revised  Editions : — 

EXAMINATION  of  SIR  WILLIAM  HAMILTON'S  PHI- 

LOSOPHT.   Svo.  price  16s. 

DISSERTATIONS  and  DISCUSSIONS,  POLITICAL,  PHI- 
LOSOPHICAL, and  HISTORICAL.  3  vols.  Svo.  price  36g. 

UTILITARIANISM.     Third  Edition,  Svo.  price  5s. 

ON  LIBERTY.    Post  Svo.  price  7s.  6d.  crown  Svo.  price  Is.  4d, 

PRINCIPLES  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.    2  vols.  8vo. 

price  303.  1  vol.  crown  Svo.  price  5s. 

ON    REPRESENTATIVE    GOVERNMENT.     Crown  Svo. 

price  23. 

TIIE  SUBJECTION  of  WOMEN.   Post  Svo.  price  5s. 

PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM.    Svo.  price  Is.  6d. 

ENGLAND  and  IRELAND.    Fifth  Edition.    Svo.  price  Is. 

CHAPTERS  and  SPEECHES  on  the  IRISH  LAND  QUES- 
TION. Crown  Svo.  price  23.  Cd. 

INAUGURAL   ADDRESS  at  the  UNIVERSITY  of  ST, 

ANDREWS.   Svo.  price  53.  crown  Svo.  price  Is. 

London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

In  One  Volume,  Svo.  with  Portraits  of  Lord  and  Lady  Kenyou  from  Sketches 
by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  price  14s.  cloth, 

THE  LIFE  of  LLOYD,  FIRST  LORD  KENYON,  LORD 
CHIEF  JUSTICE  of  ENGLAND.    By  the  Hon.  Gborqe  T.  Kenyon,  M.A. 
of  Ch.  Ch.  Oxford. 

London ;  LoNOMANS,  Queen,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Bow. 
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The  Saturday  Eeview. 
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>  Now  ready,  post  8to.  lOs.  6cl. 

HUMAN  LONGEVITY :  its  Facts  and  its  Fictions. 

Including  an  Inquiry  into  some  of  the  more  remarkable  Instances,  and 
Suggestions  for  testing  Reputed  Cases,  Illustrated  by  Examples.  By  William 
J.  Thoms,  F.S.A.,  Deputy-Librarian,  House  of  Lords. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


GEORGE  GEOTE. 

Now  ready,  8vo.  with  Portrait,  12s. 

THE  PEESONAL  LIFE  of  GEOEGE  GEOTE,  the 

Historian  of  Greece.  Compiled  from  Family  Documents.  Private  Memoranda, 
and  Original  Letters  to  and  from  Various  Friends.   By  Mrs.  Gkote. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


NEW  WORK  BT  LORD  HOUGHTON", 

Now  ready,  with  Portraits,  crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

MONOGEAPHS— PEESONAL  and  SOCIAL. 


Snleiman  Pasha  (Col.  Selves). 
Alex.  V.  Humboldt  at  the  Court  of 

Berlin. 
Cardinal  'Wiseman. 
Walter  Savage  Landor. 

By  Lord  Houghton. 


COKTENTS : 

The  Berrys. 

Harriet,  Lady  Ashburton. 
Kev.  Sydney  Smith. 
The  Last  Days  of  Heinrich  Heine. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


EARL  STANHOPE'S  HISTORIES. 

Library  Edition,  Svo.  16s. 

HISTOEY  of  the  EEIGN  of  QUEEN  ANNE  until 

the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  1701-13.   By  Earl  Stanhope. 

Cabinet  Edition  of  the  above,  2  vols,  post  Svo.  with  Portrait,  lOs. 
This  Work  is  designed  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  conclusion  of  Lord 
Macaulay's  History  and  the  commencement  of  Lord  Mahon's. 

HISTOEY  of  ENGLAND,"from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht 

to  the  Peace  of  Versailles,  1713-33.    Library  Edition,  7  vols.  Svo.  £4  los. 
Cabinet  Edition,  7  vols,  post  Svo.  35s. 

Ill 

LIFE   of  the   EIGHT    HON.  WILLIAM  PITT, 

1759-1806.   Third  Edition,  4  vols.  Svo.  with  Portraits,  24s. 

IV 

MISCELLANIES.    2  vols,  post  Svo.  13s. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
LTELL'S  ANTIQUITY  OP  MAN. 

Kow  ready,  Fourth  Edition,  revised,  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  14s. 

THE  GEOLOGICAIi  EVIDENCES  of  the  ANTI- 

QTJITT  of  MAN.  With  an  Outline  of  Glacial  Post-tertiary  Geology,  and 
Remarks  on  the  Origin  of  Species,  with  special  reference  to  Man's  first 
appearance  on  the  Earth.   By  Sir  Charles  Lykll,  F.R.S. 

By  the  tame  Author, 

THE  PEINCIPLES  of  GEOLOGY ;  or,  the  Modern 

Cbanges  of  the  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants,  considered  as  Illustrative  of 
Geology.   Eleventh  Edition,  2  vols.  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  each  16s. 


THE    STUDENT'S    ELEMENTS  of 

Sixth  Tboueand,  post  8to.  with  600  Illustrations,  9s. 


GEOLOGY. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


CRACROFT'8  INVESTMENT  TRACTS. 
S«cond  Edition. 

AMERICAN  RAILWAYS  as  INVESTMENTS. 
GiirrRN. 

London ;  Edwahd  Stakfobd,  Chiring  Crots. 


By  Robert 


NEW  WORK  BY  LADY  BARKER. 
LftrtfC  post  Rvo.  with  Map  and  Frontispiece,  68. 

STATION  AMUSEMENTS  in  NEW  ZEALAND. 
BAUEBn,  Author  of  "  Station  Life  in  New  Zealand." 
London  :  Wiij.iam  IIckt  &  Co..  S3  Hollei  Street,  W. 


By  Lady 


In  the  preH,  1  vol.  demj  Hto.  7fi.  6d. 

A COLLOQUY    on    the    UTILITARIAN    THEORY  of 
MORALS  prencnlcfl  In  Mr.  W.  E.  II.  Leclty'«  "  Uintory  of  European  Morali  from 
Augustuj  to  CbAi-l«matfnL-."  By  HfCNiiy  Blkcki.v,  Ksq. 

*'  By  their  fruitH  ye  ilmll  know  them." 
London :  RlHPKIN,  MAiutiiAM.,  ti  Co.     VVarrington  :  Fbuoival  FbadSR,  8  Sankcj  Street. 

Juit  publiahed,  .t>. 

ON  CORPULENCE  in  RELATION  to  DISEASE.  With 
Remark*  on  Dift,    Hy  WiM.rAU  IIauvhy,  F.R.C.S..  Aural  Surgeon  to  th«  Grcnt 
Hurthcrn  llmpiUl  ami  Knyal  DliiiHiniiury  for  Diwiucfl  of  the  Ear. 

Ixtndoii:  Hr.NKY  IlirNHiiAW.  3M  Htmnd. 


Now  publiahed,  Fourth  Edition. rerlMd  and  enlarged,  with  addUloiwl  Rocont  C«n4.28.  Od. 

IT'PILEl'HY    and    ITS    CURE.      By    OHonoB  Beaman, 


M.B.,  F.B.C.B.-Lonilon  :  Uimnif  AW,  aM  Btrand.    And  all  Booknllori. 


New  F.dlllon.  th*  Third,  U.  M.  i  poit  fn)».  U.  M. 

REVELATIONS    of    QUACKS    and    QUACKERY.  By 
IXKTKOTOB.   n«prlnt«d  from  Iho  "Medical  Circular." 
"  ThU  pamphlet  cnnlitutwi  a  rfKnlar  C|uark  I)ircf-torv,l)y  CDniuUlna  which  every  jroang man 

may  know  wliurc  ho  inBl  ko  If  hp  wl.hc  "  ^,  m  t  pltinil<'rr<l  i>ii>l  iloatnivcil  Uuy  .therefore, 

reader,  '  Kerilatloiin  ./t  Uuu  lii  um<I  yuw  ki  ry by  l>iHirl<ir."  /■unrh, 

London  i  UaiixiAub  fc  Co.,  to  King  WllUam  tHrcet.  Strud. 


Immediately,  2  vols,  crown  Svo. 

THE    AFRICAN    SKETCH-BOOK.    By  Win^ood  Reade. 

With  12  Maps,  10  Illustrations  by  Messrs.  Wolff  and  Zwecker,  and  numerous  Wood- 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


Next  week,  demy  Svo. 

A  HISTORY'  of  CRIME  in  ENGLAND,  in  RELATION  to 

CIVILIZED  LIFE.  By  Luke  Owkn  Pike,  M.  A..  Author  of  "  The  EnEliah  and  their 
Origin."  VoL  I.  From  the  Roman  Invasion  to  the  Accession  of  Henry  Vll, 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


Next  week,  crown  Svo. 

THE  TROUBADOURS:  their  Loves  and  their  Lyrics j  with 

Remarks  on  their  Influence,  Social  and  Literary.  By  John  Ruthehford, 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


Just  published,  fcp.  Svo.  93. 

RED    COTTON    NIGHT-CAP  COUNTRY;  or,  Turf  and 

Towers.  By  Robert  Bbowxisg. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


Just  published,  demv  Svo.  123. 

LIBERTY,  EQUALITY,  FRATERNITY.   By  James  Fitz- 

JAMES  Stephen,  Q.C. 

*'  One  of  the  most  valuable  contributiona  to  political  philosophy  which  have  been  published 
in  recent  times."— Saturday  Review. 


SMITH,  ELDER.  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


Second  Edition,  I  vol.  Svo.  with  13  Illustrations,  16fl. 

OLD  KENSINGTON.   By  Miss  Thackeray. 

"  This  is  in  many  respects  the  most  interesting  story  Miss  Thackeray  has  as  yet  published  ; 
it  is  certainly  that  which  gives  us  the  highest  impression  of  the  richness  and  power  of  her 
genius." — Stiturday  Review, 


SMITH,  ELDER.  &  CO..  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


Just  published,  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  with  Portrait,  21s. 

ERASMUS:  his  Life  and  Character  as  shown  in  his  Corre- 

Bpondence  and  Works.    By  ROBERT  B.  Drummond. 


SMITH.  ELDER.  Se  CO..  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


Just  published,  crown  Svo.  59. 

A  MONTH  in  SWITZERLAND.    By  the  Rev.  F.  Babham 

ZlKCKE,  Author  of  "  Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs  and  of  the  Khediv^." 
"  Eminently  a  thoughtful  book."— Z>ai7t/  News. 
"  Well  worth  reading  for  the  fourth  chapter  alone."— i>ai7y  TeUgrapK 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


Just  published.  Third  Edition,  crown  Svo.  99. 

LITERATURE  and    DOGMA:    an  Essay  towards  a  better 

Apprehenaion  of  the  Bible.  By  Matthew  Arnold. 

*»«  A  small  portion  of  this  Work  has  appeared  in  the  *'  Cornhill  Magazine.*' 
By  the  same  Author, 

ST.  PAUL  and  PROTESTANTISM.     With  an  Essay  on 

Puritanism  and  the  Church  of  England.  Second  Edition,  small  crown  Svo.  48. 6d. 

CULTURE  and  ANARCHY :  an  Essay  in  Political  and  Social 

Criticism.  Reprinted  from  the  '*  Cornhill  Magazine."  With  a  Preface  and  AltcrationJ. 
Demy  bvo.  lua.  6d. 

ON  the  STUDY  of  CELTIC  LITERATURE.   8vo.  83.  6d. 
FRIENDSHIP'S  GARLAND ;  being  the  Conversations,  Letters, 

ajid  Opinions  of  the  late  Arminius  Baron  Von-Thunder-Ten-Trowckh.  Collected  and 
Edited,  with  a  Dedicatory  Letter  to  Adoloaoenn  Leo,  Esq..  of  the  "Doily  Telegraph." 
Small  crown  Bvo.  48.  Gd. 


SMITH.  ELDER,  &  CO..  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


MRS.  GASKELL'S  WORKS. 


IVTESSRS.  SMITH.  ELDER,  &  CO.  bejr  to  announce  the 

"^'-^  publication  in  Monthly  Volumei  of  a  Now  Uniform  Edition  of  the  whole  of  the 
NOVELS  AND  TALES  OF  MRS.  GASKELL. 
In  7  Volumes,  each  containing  4  Illustrations,  cloth,  each  38.6d« 

COITTHNTS  OP  THB  VOLUMES: 

Vol.  1.  WIVES  and  DAUGHTERS. 
Vol.  2.  NORTH  and  SOUTH. 
Vol.3.  SYLVIA'S  LOVERS. 

Vol.  4.  CRANFORD— Company  Mannora— The  Well  of  Pen- 

mnrphu—Tho  Heart  of  John  Midtlfetou—HraiU  and  Stories  of  the  Huirtionotn— Morton 
llall— The  Snuirc'H  Slory_Libbie  Marnh'i  Three  Krnit— Curioux  if  True— IJcwsy'i  Troublei 
At  Home— The  Sexton'*  Hero— DiBiinptMirftncc*— Right  ut  Loit— The  Mandie«tcr  Mar- 
riutfu  Luis  the  Witch— Tlu:  Crooked  llruucli. 

Vol.  5.  MARY  l^ARTON— Cousin  Phillis— Jly  French  Master 

_Thc  Old  Nurac'ii  Story— Chriitnuu  Stornu  *nd  Sunihlno. 

Vol.  C.  RUTH— The  Grey  Woman— Six  Weeks  at  Ilopponheim 

_Mr.  lUrrlwu'i  Confcuion^— Uand  and  IIcvU 

Vol.  7.  LIZZIE  LEIGH— Round  the  Sofa— My  Lady  Ludlow 

—  An  Acoumed  Kuce—Tke  Doom  of  the  Orlfflth*— Half  >  LIftjtlmc  Ago— The  Poor  Clars 
_Tli«  lUir-ilruthcri-A  Dark  MiKht'a  Work. 

THE  KIU8T  VOLUMK  WILL  UK  FUOLISIIED  IN  MAY. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  Ifi  WATERLOO  PLACE. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


T 


HE  CONFLICT  of  STUDIES,  and  other 

Essays  on  Subjects  conncctctl  with  Edncation.  By  Isaac  Todiiu>,ter, 
M.a!,  F.R.S.,  late  FcUow  and  Principal  Mathematical  Lecturer  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge.   Svo.  10s.  Gd.  [This  day. 

Contents  :  The  Conflict  of  Studies— Competitive  Examinations— Private 
Study  of  Mathematics— Academical  Reform— Elementary  Geometry— The 
Mathematical  Tripos. 

PROFESSOR    HUXLEY'S  CRITIQUES 

and  ADDRESSES.   Svo.  10s.  6d.  [This  da)/. 

Context?  :  Administrative  Nihilism  -  The  School  Boards  :  what  They 
Can  Do,  and  what  They  May  Do— On  Medical  Education— Yeast— On  the 
Formation  of  Coal — On  Coral  and  Coral  Reefs— On  the  Methods  and  Results 
of  Ethnology— On  eome  Fixed  Points  in  British  Ethnology— Palieontology 
and  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution— Biogenesis  and  Abiogenesis— Mr.  Darwin's 
Critics— The  Genealogy  of  Animals— Bishop  Berkeley  and  the  Metaphysics 
of  Sensation. 

By  the  same  Author, 

T  A Y     SERMONS,     ADDRESSES,  and 

"^"^     RETEE'WS.   New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 

PARABLES  for  CHILDREN.    By  the  Rev. 

E.  A.  Abbott,  D.D.,  Head-Master  of  the  City  of  London  School.  Author  of 
"  The  Good  Voices,"  &c.   Crown  Svo.  gilt  edges,  3s.  Gd.  [  This  daij. 

^THE    LAND    QUESTION,   with  Special 


A  SECOND  EDITION  of  THE  TEMPLE 

B.\R  MAGAZINE  for  MAY  (containing  the  Article  on  CHARLES 
DICKEXS)  U  now  reaiiy  at  all  Booksellers. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SOiN'S 

NEW  WORKS. 


Reference  to  England  and  Scotland. 
Law.   Svo.  1  Os.  Gd. 


By  John  Macdonell,  Barrister-at- 
[r/iis  day. 


XTEW  GUIDE  to  GERMAN  CONVERSA- 


TION.  Containing  an  Alphabetical  List  of  nearly  800  familiar  Words 
similar  in  Orthography  or  Sound,  and  the  Same  Meaning  in  both  lan- 
guages, followed  by  Exercises,  'V^ocabulary  of  Words  in  frequent  use. 
Familiar  Phrases  and  Dialogues,  a  Sketch  of  German  Literature,  Idiomatic 
Expressions,  S;c.,  and  a  Synopsis  of  German  Grammar.  By  L.  Pylodet. 
ISmo.  cloth  limp,  2s.  Gd.  [.This  day. 


p>ETSY  LEE 

fcp.  Svo.  3s.  Gd. 


a  Fo'c's'le  Yarn. 


Extra 

[Tit it  day. 


TiHE    CURSE   of  IMMORTALITY.  By 

A.  EtTBrLE-EvAN.'i.   Crown  Svo.  6s.  [This  day. 

"  'We  will  venture  to  assert  that  the  author  has  earned  a  place  among  the 
poets  of  the  day,  and  that  since  BaiUie's  '  Festus '  there  has  appeared  no 
poem  of  the  kind  of  equal  power." — Scotsman. 

rjULMSHIRE  FOLK.    By  Ig.n-otus. 


A 
H 


crown  Svo.  3Is.  Cd. 


3  vols. 

[Next  week. 


SLIP  in  the  FENS  :  a  Novel. 

by  the  Author.   Croivn  Svo.  63. 


N 


T 


HE    CHILDHOOD  of 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


Small  8ro.  cloth,  6s. 


SPIRITUAL  LIFE 


By  Pftrc  Ravioxak.  Translated  from  the  French 
with  Preface  bj  Ber.  Fk.  Gouoon. 


Illustrated 

[This  day. 


ENRY   KINGSLEY'S    NEW  NOVEL, 

OAKSHOTT  CASTLE."   3  vols,  crown  Svo.  31s.  Cd. 
"  Will  carry  its  readers  easily  along,  and  keep  them  pleasantly  amused." 

Tunes. 

"  One  thing  i.s  quite  certain,  that  no  one  who  takes  up  '  Oakshott  Castle ' 

will  willingly  put  it  down  until  the  last  page  is  turned  it  may  fairly 

be  consideref]  a  capital  story,  full  of  go,  and  abounding  in  word-pictures  of 
etorms  and  vrccks."— Observer. 
"  'Very  humorous,  very  dramatic,  and  always  amusing." — Court  Circular, 

"A  clever  and  entertaining  novel  It  is  sparkling  and  .amusing, 

nerer  for  a  moment  dull,  with  many  touches  of  true  humour." — Graphic. 

Now  ready,  crown  Sw.  5s.  '7ol.  II.  of  the 

EW  STORY  by  the  AUTHOR  of  "THE 

HEIR  of  REIjCLYFFE,"  "  THE  PILLARS  of  the  HOUSE  ;  or  Under 
'Wode.  Under  Rode."  By  Chaelotte  M.  Yoxge.  'Vol.  I.  os.  Vols.  III. 
and  IV.  in  June  and  July. 

"  A  most  charming  domestic  story  of  English  country  life  in  its  best  and 
sweetest  phases  of  joy  and  sorrow." — Standard. 

"  Miss  Yonge  is  one  of  those  happy  authors  who  are  always  welcome, 

always  fresh,  and  never  dull  The  book  is  evidently  going  to  be  one 

of  her  most  elaborate  works,  and  we  venture  to  predict  that  it  will  be  also 
one  of  the  most  popular." — Court  Circular, 

Now  ready,  SECOND  EDITION  of 


THE  BATH  ARCHIVES:  a  further  Selection 

from  the  Diaries  and  Letters  of  Sir  CuoncR  Jatkron,  K.C.H.,  from  1S09 
to  181G.  Edited  by  Ladv  Jackson.  With  Anecdotes  of  all  the  Celebrities 
of  the  Reign  of  George  III.    2  vols.  Svo.  30s. 

THE   COURT  of  LONDON  from  1819  to 

1S'2.'>.  By  Richard  Rush,  United  States'  Minister  in  London  during  that 
Period.  Edited  by  his  Son,  Benjamin  Ru.sh.  With  Remii  i.-ccnces  of  the 
Prince  Regent,  Lord  Brougham,  Mr.  Canning,  Lord  Castlerragh,  .'^ir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  Lord  Palmerston,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Prince  E.stcrhazy,  General 
Latour-Mauboiirg,  and  others.    1  vol.  demy  Svo.  564  pp.  IGs. 

THE   STORY   of  HIS   LOVE;  being  the 

Early  Correspondence  of  ANBRii-MAnrB  AmpSjue  with  his  Family  Circle 
during  the  First  Republic,  1703-1804.  From  the  French,  with  a  Sketch  of 
his  Life,  by  the  Translator  of  "  The  Man  of  the  People."   1  vol.  Svo.  12s.  6d. 

OVER  TURF  and   STUBBLE:  a  Sporting 

Book.   By  "  Old  Calabar."   1  vol.  large  crown  Svo.  7s.  Cd. 

A  MONTH  at  GASTEIN  ;  or,  Footfells  in  the 

Tyrol.   Crown  Svo.  with  21  Illustrations.  [.Ve.r;  v:eek. 


POPTTIiAR  NOVELS  AT  EVERY  LIBBAKY. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "  THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE." 

MR.  WILKIE  COLLINS'S  NEW  NOVEL, 

entitled  "  THE  NEW  MAGDALEN."   2  vols. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  PATTY." 

TOO  SOON  :  a  Study  of  a  Young  Girl's  Heart. 

By  Kathehise  S.  MACQnou),  Author  of  "  Pictures  Across  the  Channel,"  &c 
3  vols. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "ARCHIE  LOVELL." 

A  VAGABOND    HEROINE:  a  Novelette. 

By  Annie  Edwardes,  Author  of  "  Ought  We  to  'Visit  Her?  "  1  vol.  10s.  6d. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "  THE  PILGRIM  AND  THE  SHRINE." 

BY   AND   BY  :  an  Historic.il  Romance  of  the 

Future.   By  Edward  MAriLASD,  Author  of  "  Higher  Law."  3  vols. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "  THE  SURGEON'S  SECRET." 

WHICH    SISTER  ?    By   Sydney  Mostyn, 

Author  of  "  The  Surgeon's  Secret."   2  vols. 


the   WORLD  :  a 

By  Edward  Clodd,  P.R.A.S. 


Simple  Acconnt  of  Man  in  Early  Times. 
Crown  Svo.  33.  6d. 

"  It  may  be  safely  said  that  any  child  who  has  read  this  book  carefully 
■will  have  little  difficulty  in  understanding  much  better  the  books  of  a  more 
deeply  scientific  kind  which  may  come  afterwards." — Scotsman. 

NEW  EDITION,  REVISED,  this  day, 

T  ESSONS  in  ELEMENTARY  PHYSICS. 

By  BALPOt;R  Stewart,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Owens 
College,  Manchester.  18mo.  with  numerous  Illustrations  and  coloured 
Diagrams,  43.  6d. 

"  The  beau  ideal  of  a  scientific  tcit-boot.  clear,  accurate,  and  thorough, 
and  written  in  a  style  .°o  simple  and  interesting  as  to  impart  a  real  charm 
to  the  stvuij."— Educational  Timet. 


Conferences  to  Ladies. 

by  Mrs.  Abel  Ram, 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

publishers  in   ordinary  to  her  MAJESTY. 


CHAPMAN   &   HALL'S  LIST. 

THE  LIFE  of  CHARLES  DICKENS.  By 

John  Forstur.    Demy  Svo.  with  Portraits  and  Illustrations. 
'Vol.   1.  Fifteenth  Thousand,  12s. 

Vol.  II.  Thirteenth  Thousand,  14s.  [In  a  few  days. 


Illustrated  with  nimaerous  Photographs  from  his  own  Drawings, 
imperial  Svo.  3Gs. 

MEMOIR  of  the  LIFE  of  DAVID  COX, 

Late  Member  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Coloure. 

WITH  AN  ESSAY  ON  HIS  GENIUS  AND  CHARACTER. 

By  N.  NEAL  SOLLY. 


ROUSSEAU.   By  John  Morley.  2  vols,  demy 

8vo.  2Cs. 

AUSTRALIA  and  NEW   ZEALAND.  By 

Anthony  Trollope.  Second  Edition,  2  vols,  demy  Svo.  with  Maps,  3Cs. 

SILVERLAND.     By  the  Author  of  "Guy 

Livingstone."   Demy  Svo.  12s. 

THE  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  from  1830. 

By  William  Nassau  Molksworth.  3  vols,  demy  Svo.  £2  5s. 

OLD    COURT    LIFE    in   FRANCE.  By 

Mrs.  Elliot.   Second  Edition,  2  vols,  demy  Svo.  243. 

JEST  and  EARNEST:  a  Collection  of  Reviews 

and  Essays.  By  Gkorge  iVebbb  Dasent,  D.C.L.   2  vols,  crown  Svo.  21s. 


LORDOU I  E.  WASHflOtnurB,  l»  PATERKOSTEB  HOW. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 
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TO   BE   PUBLISHED  IMMEDIATELY. 

Post  8V0. 

REVELATION  CONSIDERED  AS 
LIGHT  : 

A  Series  of  Discourses. 

By  the  Eight  Rev.  ALEXANDER  EWING,  D.C.L. 
Bishop  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles. 

Crown  8vo. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  ST.  PAUL. 

By  J.  S.  HOWSON,  D.D,,  Dean  of  Chester. 

Crown  8vo. 

SEARCHING  THE  NET: 

A  Book  of  Verses. 

By  JOHN  LEICESTER  WARREN, 
Author  of  "  PliUoctetes." 

New  Edition,  ISrao. 

OULITA  THE  SERF: 

A  Tragedy. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Friends  in  Council." 

Crown  8vo. 
THE 

GAOL  CRADLE-WHO  ROCKS  IT? 

Eighth  Edition,  2  vols,  crown  i?vo.  with  2  Steel  Portraits,  2Ig, 

MEMORIALS  OF  A  QUIET  LIFE. 

By  AUGUSTUS  J.  C.  HARE, 

Author  of    Walks  in  Rome." 

STRAHAN  &  CO.,  56  LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON. 
LOBD   LYTTON'S  NOVEL. 

Now  published,  New  Edition,  3  vols,  crown  8vo.  25s.  6d. 

KENELM  CHILLINGLY: 

His  Adventures  and  Opinions. 
By  the  Author  of  the  "  Caxtons,"  &c. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  KDINBUEGH  AND  LONDON. 

NEW  AND   CHEAPER  EDITION. 

4  vols.  fcp.  cloth,  21s. 

MIDDLEMARCH. 

By  GEORGE  ELIOT. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBUHGU  AND  LONDON. 
In  a  few  days,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  lOs.  6d. 

EDUCATION  OF  MAN: 

A  Suggestive  Dissertation  on  the  Soul :  What  it  is, 
and  how  Educated. 

WITH  AN  APPENDIX:  n.iVE  SAVAGES  SOULS? 

By  a  Mkmber  of  the  New  Zealand  Bar, 

LOITOON  ;  cnAULES  CRITFIN  Si  COMPANY,  10  STATIONERS'  HALL  COTJIIT. 
LORD  LYTTON. 
Crown  flvo.  green  cloth,  3«.  Cd. 

EUGENE  ARAM. 

By  Lord  LVTION. 

Celnf  the  Plmt  Volnmp  of  iin  ontlrnly  Now  Edition  of  Lord  Lytton'h  Workii  to  bo 
iMDcd  111  Uontlily  Volumoa  under  Uta  titlo  of  tho  Knvbwortli  EUttioii.  ' 

Proiipectn»c«  nnd  Sprelmnn  Pngoi  will  bo  sent  to  any  mlilrcM, 
OEOUOE  IIOUTLEDQE  k  HONH.  THE  DROADWAY,  LIIDOATE. 


13  Great  Marlborough  Stbket. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  NEW  WORKS. 

 ♦  

SECOND  EDITION, 

HISTORY  of  TWO  QUEENS:  CATHARINE 

of  ARAGON  and  ANNE  BOLEYN.  By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.  8vo.  303. 

ATHENiETTM. 

In  two  handsome  volumes  Mr.  Dixon  here  srives  us  the  first  instalment  of  a  new  historical 
work  on  a  most  attractive  subject.  The  book  is  in  many  respects  a  favourable  specimen  of  Mr, 
Dixon's  powers.    It  is  the  most  painstakius  and  elaborate  that  he  has  yet  written. 

MORNING  POST. 

In  these  volumes  the  author  exhibits  in  a  signal  manner  Iiis  special  powers  and  finest  en- 
dowments. 

DAILY  NEWS. 

This  clever  and  orijrinal  work  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  English  history.  Mr.  Dixon's 
style — singularly  vivid,  graphic,  and  dramatic — is  alive  with  humau  and  artiatic  interest. 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH. 
Mr.  Dixon  hag  chosen  a  theme  at  once  intrinsically  interesting  and  admirably  fit  for 
illustration  by  his  practised  and  brilliant  pen.   For  pleasant  reading  and  very  eflectivc  writing 
we  can  warmly  commend  Mr.  Dixon's  volumes. 

STANDARD. 

Two  fascinating  volumes.  It  is  a  work  of  careful  criticism  and  conscientious  investigation. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  a  PAGE  at  the  COURT 

of  LOUIS  XVI.  Edited  from  the  French  by  Charlotte  M.  Yosge,  Author 
of  "  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe."    Svo.  143. 

FROM  the  THAMES  to  the   TAMAR :  a 

SUMMER  on  the  SOUTH  COAST.    By  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L'Estraxoe.  Svo. 
with  Illustrations,  15s. 
"  To  all  who  visit  the  South  Coast  this  book  will  afford  much  useful  and  interesting  informa- 
tion."—6'^u/(<^a;'t/. 

ADVENTURES    AFLOAT  and  ASHORE. 

By  Parker  Gillmore  ("  Ubique").     2  vol.=;.  with  Illustrations,  21s. 
"  An  inimitable  repertory  of  anecdotes,  fun,  and  frolic." — JohnBuU. 

TO  and  FROM  CONSTANTINOPLE.  By 

Hubert  E.  H.  Jernixgham,  Author  of  "  Life  in  a  French  Chateau,"  &c, 
Svo.  with  Illustrations,  1.5s.  IJusl  ready. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

LOST    for    GOLD.     By   Katharine  King, 

Author  of  "  The  Queen  of  the  Regiment."   3  vols. 

WILLING  to  DIE.  By  J.  Shekidan  Le  Fanu, 

Author  of  "  Uncle  Silas,"  &c.    3  vols. 

MAY.    By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Author  of  "  Chroni- 

cles  of  Carllugford,"  **  The  Minister's  "Wife,"  &c.    3  vols. 
"  '  May  '  is  one  of  the  best  novels  of  the  year.   The  l  ifeshire  scenes  are  admirable  bits  of  that 
quiet  landscape  paintintr  in  which  Mrs.  Oliphant  excels."— .lf/'(//(r«7«. 

"  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  always  oritrinal.  Her  hooks  have  a  certain  stamp  of  their  own.  The  pern 
of  this  novel. '  May,'  is  the  character  of  May,  or  Marjory,  liersclf.  Slie  is  a  grand  creature,  aud 
we  cougratuiate  Mrs.  Oliphant  on  the  beauty  aud  harmony  of  her  chaj-acter." 

Saturday  Ueview. 

WILD   GEORGIE.     By  Jean  Middlemass. 

*'  A  story  of  no  ordinary  interest  and  power." — M^onu'ug  Post. 

BEAUTIFUL   EDITH.     By  the  Author  of 

Ursula's  Love  Story,"  &c.    3  vols. 

"  This  novel  will  fascinate  many  readers."— ./"o/in  Bull. 

OLIVER  BEAUMONT  and  LORD  LATIMER. 

By  Lady  Emily  Poxsoxby,  Author  of  "  The  Discipline  of  Life."    [.I/ay  23. 


WITH  THE  SANCTION  OF  THE  KEGISTRAE-GENERAI,. 

Now  ready,  royal  Svo.  cloth  boards,  5s. ;  stiff  paper  eovcr,  48. 

DIGEST  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
CENSUS  OF  1871. 

COMPILED   FROM   THE   OFFICIAL  RETURNS, 
AND 

Edited  by  JAMES  LEWIS, 

Of  the  PLCgistrar-Gcncrars  Department,  Somerset  House. 

Dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Prcsiclent,  Vice-Presidents,  aud  Council  of  the 
Statistical  Society  of  Loudon. 

"  A  comprehensive  Dipcst.  which  in  the  compass  of  nbovit  2fl0  ortavo  pnie^  contuina  all  tho 

leading  features  of  the  otliciul  folios  Mr.  Lewis,  who  Imn  liimself  taken  an  nnnortimt 

part  ill  the  preparation  of  the  folios,  is  particularly  well  iiualKied  for  the  taskwhichhc  haa 
ni;lue\ed.  He  liin  written  iin  Introduction  which  is.  intact,  a  ruport  uii  tlie  Ccntius  bo  far 
UH  its  re-.nll^  liii\e  IIS  yet  lieeu  ascertiiiiied  ;  and  his  work  contains  evi-rythinii  on  the  subject 
that  most  people  will  desire  to  know,  in  :i  lin  in  iit  oiiec  elieap,  ea^iy  of  rctcreiiee,  nnd  convenient 

to  handle  'I'he  Introduction  contains  niiiiiy  ori';:in:il  li'iitures,  lunonu'  which  may  bo 

mentioned  llie  observations  oii  the  niovenuTils  ut'  the  Kn;;lish  iHipuliition.  the  sections  on, 
inhabited  hou  -es,  on  urhiwi  and  rui  ul  piii)ului  inm.  on  Pui  lianient  ;irv  representation .  on  urban 
eanilary  <listiiets.  on  the  ^rrowlh  of  London,  iind  on  the  cost  of  the  Census,  together  with  tho 

apidiciition  tlirou-hout  of  the  facts  deriveil  from  the  returns  of  \H7\  Our  limits  forbid 

us  at  prcseni  to  di^'  more  deeph  into  the  ricli  mine  of  liu'uies  whieli  Mr.  Lewis  has  niarnhallcd 
so  conveniently,  and  we  ean  only  p:iv  a  iKU  tiiii:  tribute  to  the  <lesii:u  and  OMTution  of  bis 
volume,  and  to  tlie  service  whicli  it  will  ix'uder  lu  all  who  ure  culled  upon  to  uitike  use  of  tlio 
facts  which  it  contains."- 7V//ics. 


LONDON  :  EDWARD  STANFORD.  6  AND  7  CHAniNQ  CROSS,  S.W. 


Now  ready,  crown  8vo.  clotbt  7». 

POOR  RELIEF  IN  DIFFERENT 
PARTS  OF  EUROPE: 

Being  a  Soloction  of  Essays, 

Tmnslatncl  from  tlip  Gorninii  work,  "  Das  .Armonwosou  nnd  dio  Armrnffesctzgcbung 
ill  Knroi)iiischc'ii  titaatoii,  licraiipi;i'gi>l)oii  von  A.  Kmniinghiius." 

Edited  by  K.  U.  KASrWICK,  CO.,  M.P. 

"  The.  »tatl«tlcal  vnlno  of  n  liook  like  thin  ran  nearwly  Iw  over-c«timated  The  honk,  ai 

a  wiirk  i)(  relrrence,  i>  likely  lo  lliiU  iu  way  lulo  llic  hand,  of  every  olio  illlerealed  In  tho 
•lilpjret."_/'<i»  Moll  l.iurllr. 

'•  In  n  nuxlernle  eotnitann,  a  larire  amount  of  Infi>rniatl4tn.  flinwlnir  ft  vailety  of  metliodfl  for 
the  treallm-nl  ol'llie  euinonileul  di«ea«e  i-allert  poverty. "-.VMM</.ir./. 

"HimW!  lidU  UK  to  do  Ju.liivl.i  '  Poor  Kilii-f  In   DilH  renl  I'nrln  of  Knmpe.'  Tho 

piiperit  are  liriel'.  I'lenr.  .latlHtlctil  at'count,  nf  nicaiiirei  and  InHtitudoim  to  diininiih  poverty  iu 
Uie  ehlul  StBle«  ol  U'eilerii  Europe."— <V»a/jAic. 


LONDON  1  EDWARD  ST.\NFOUD,  0  AND  7  ClIAUING  CllOSS.  S.W. 
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TINSLEY  BROTHEKS'  NEW  BOOKS. 


NOTICE—THE  LIFE  OF  MADAME  s£vIGNE. 

MADAME  de  SEVIGNE,  her  Correspondents 

and  Contemporaries.  By  the  Comtessc  de  Pcliga.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portraits. 

INvio  ready. 

**  There  are  always  amongst  us  a  select  few  who  find  an  inexhaustible  source  of  refined  cnjoy- 
ttentiu  the  letters  of  Madame  Sevign^.  The  Horace  WalpolesetatFected  to  know  them  by  heart ; 
George  Sclwyn  meditated  an  edition  of  them,  and  preceded  Lady  Morgan  in  that  pilgrimage  to 
the  Rochers  which  she  describes  so  enthusiastically  in  her  '  Book  of  the  Boudoir.'  Even  in 
onr  time  it.  would  have  been  dangerous  to  present  oneself  often  at  Holland  House  or  theBerr>-s' 

without  l«;ing  tolerably  well  up  in  them  Madame  de  la  Puliga  has  diligently  studied  her 

enbject  in  all  its  bearings  ;  she  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  period  of  which  she 
treats  ;  she  is  at  home  with  both  corre-pondents  and  contemporaries  ;  she  has  made  a  judicious 
eelection  from  the  embarrassing  abundance  of  materials  accumulated  to  her  hands;  treading 
freQueutly  on  very  delicate  ground,  she  is  never  wanting  in  feminintj  refinement  or  good  taste." 

Quarter}!/  lieview. 

X0TICE.-AIJ:XA2a)ER  OF  RUSSIA.  SAINT  FRAKCIS  OF  ASSISI, 
JOSEPH  DE  MAISTRE.  &c, 

FOKEIGN    BIOGRAPHIES.     By  William 

JLvcCALL.   2vol9.  8vo.  \_Xow  ready. 

CoxTEvrs  :  Joseph  de  Maistre,  Samuel  Vincent,  "Vincent  de  Paul,  Paul  Louis  Courier, 
Vauvenar^ea.  the  Abb^  de  Saint- Pierre,  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi,  Ulrich  von  Hutten. 
Benedict  >pinoza.  Godfrey  William  Leibnitz,  Louis  Claude  de  Saint-Martin,  Giordina 
Bruno.  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  Alexander  of  Russia.  Peter  d'Aubusson.  Martin  Bchaim. 
Cardinal  Alberoni,  the  President  Boyes,  Francis  d' Almeida,  George  Cadoudal,  Lazarus 
Camot. 

NOTICE.— THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  ALGERNON  SYDNEY. 

THE   LIFE   and  TIMES  of  ALGERNON 

SYDNEY.  Republican,  1622—1683.  By  ALEXiSDEH  Charles  Ewald.  F.S.A.,  Senior 
Clerk  of  Her  Majesty's  Public  Records,  Author  of  "  The  Crown  and  its  Advisers," 
"Last  Century  of  Universal  Historj',"  &c.  2  vols.  &vo.  \^Now  ready. 

"We  welcome  this  biography  as  the  means  of  making  an  illustrious  Englishman  better 
known  to  modern  readers,  and  because  it  will  bring  the  noble  letters  and  other  writings  of 
Algeinoa  Sydney  within  the  easier  reach  of  a  great  mass  of  people."— .dfAe/iorum. 

RECUERDOS  DE  ITALIA. 

OLD  ROME  and  NEW  ITALY.   By  Emilio 

CASTEliB.  Translated  by  Mrs.  ABTHca  Aexold.  1  vol.  8vo. 


KOTICE.—BEETHOVEX,  HANDEL,  HAYDN,  MALIBRAN,  MOZART,  Sec. 

MUSICAL  RECOLLECTIONS  of  the  LAST 

HALF-CENTLHY.   2  vols.  8vo.  [.Vote  ready. 

"  And  music  shall  untune  the  sky."— Drtde??  andHAXDEL. 
_  *•  Such  a  variety  of  amusing  anecdotes,  sketches  of  character,  bits  of  biography,  and  incidents 

in  the  career  of  famous  artistes,  have  never  been  crammed  in  a  couple  of  volumes  before  

•Musical  Recollections  of  the  Last  Half-Century'  is  the  most  entertaining  and  readable  book 
on  musii-al  matters  that  has  been  published  for  many  years,  and  deserves  to  become  very 
popu  1  ar . " — i'ra . 

"To  any  real  lover  of  music  it  is  delightful  reading;  but  to  those  who  have  shared  in  the 
Bousical  events  of  that  period,  and  have  been  habitues  of  the  Opera-liouse  and  concert-hali,  and 
punctual  visitors  at  the  great  festivals,  it  must  indeed  be  charming-. "—.S/jec^a/'j/-. 

*•  Abounds  in  interest,  and  Ls  sure  to  attract  a  large  and  permanent  popularity."- 5'(ont/ari/. 


NOTICE.-THE  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  ALEXANDER  DUMAS. 

THE  LIFE  and  ADVENTURES  of  ALEX- 

ANDER  DUAf  AS.  By  Percy  Fitzgkhald,  Author  of  "  The  Lives  of  the  Kembles," 
"  The  Life  of  David  Garrick."  «;c.   a  vols.  hvo.  {Now  rtady. 

"  More  amusing  volumes  than  the.'jc  it  would  be  difficult  to  fii\(l." —Slatuhird. 
"  He  must  be  a  dull  person  indted  who  cannot  get  a  clear  idea  of  Dumas  from  thi-j  work,  and 
must  lack  all  appreciation  of  humour  if  he  does  not  laugh  heartily  at  many  of  the  tncUleut» 
herein  narrated.  —A'*  a. 


NOTICE—SPIRIT   FACES,   MEDIUMS.  AT  A  DARK  CIRCLE, 
THE  WALWORTH  JUMPERS,  &c. 

UNORTHODOX    LONDON  ;  or,  Phases  of 

Beligious  Life  in  the  Metropolis.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Maurice  Davies,  D.D.  1  vol.  «vo. 

INow  rtadii. 


NOTICE.-WHTTEnURST'S  NAPOLEON  THE  THIRD. 

COURT  and  SOCIAL   LIFE  in  FRANCE 

under  NAPOLEON  the  THIRD.  By  the  late  Felix  Whitehtikst.  2  toIb.  Sto. 


NOTICE.  J.  R.  PLANCHfi'S  NEW  VOLXJME. 

WILLIAM  WITH  THE  RING  :  a  Romance  in 

Rhyme.  By  J.  R.  PlanchS,  Author  of  **  The  Recollections  and  Reflections  of  J.  R. 

Planch^,"  &c.    1  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  We  are  sure  that  it  must  have  been  a  pleasure  to  Mr.  Plancht'  to  write  this  prraceful  poem, 
the  pages  of  which  he  has  coloured  like  a  painted  window  with  his  antirjue  lore,  and  we  are 
equally  sure  that  it  will  he  a  pleasure  to  his  friends,  who  are  many  more  people  than  he  knows 
by  name,  to  read  Tunes, 


NOTICE—LORD   LYTTON,  C.  R.  DARWIN,  DEAN  STANLEY, 
RIGHT  HON.  B.  DISRAELI,  Stc. 

CARTOON  PORTRAITS  and  BIOGRAPHI- 

CAL  SKETCHES  of  MEN  of  the  DAY.  Containing  50  Portraits,  with  short  Biogra- 
phical Sketches  of  each.  1  handsome  vol.  cloth  gilt,  2l9. 


THE    SHUTTLECOCK  PAPERS :  a  Book 

for  an  Idle  Hour.  By  J.  ASHBT  Stebiiy.   1  vol.  crown  8vo. 


WICKETS  in  the  WEST  ;  or,  the  Twelve  in 

America.  By  R.  A.  Fitzgerald.   1  vol.  crown  8vo.  with  Portrait  and  Illustrations. 

\,yow  read'!. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS'  NEW  NOVELS,  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 


MRS.  J.  H.  RIDDELL'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

HOME,   SWEET   HOME  !     By  Mrs.  J.  H. 

RiDDELL,  Author  of  "George  Geith,"  "  Too  Much  Alone,"  "City  and  Suburb."  &c. 
3  vols.  lyuui  ready. 

ROBERT  ORD'S  ATONEMENT  :  a  Novel. 

By  the  Author  of  "Nellie's  Memories,"  "Barbara  Heathcote's  Trial,"  &:c.  3  vols. 

iXow  ready. 

A  FAIR   SAXON.     By  Justin  M'Carthy, 

Anthor  of  "  My  Enemy's  Daughter,"  "  The  Waterdale  Neighbours,"  &c.  3  vols. 

iJVow  ready. 

OLIVIA'S  LOVERS  :  a  New  Novel.    3  vols. 

tXow  ready. 

THE  RINGWOODSof  RINGWOOD  CHASE: 

a  New  Novel.  3  vols. 

MASKS  :  a  Novel.     By     Marius."     2  vols. 

C.Voiy  ready. 

LONDON'S    HEART.     By  B.  L.  Farjeon, 

Author  of  "Grif,"  "Joshua  Marvel,"  "Blade  o'  Grass,"  and  "Bread  and  Cheese  and 
T"-'  iNowreadi/. 
f  •I'*™    "upreme  m  the  description  of  life  as  seen  amonzst  a  certain  class  :  he  has 
»nch  an  intense  symiialhy  with  the  .uffennt's,  such  a  true  a<lTniratirjn  fbr  the  virtues,  of  these 
men  and  women,  that  he  writes  of  them  with  a  fire  which  carries  his  readers  along  with  him 
KAtxcAla  an  enthusiaam  almost  equal  with  his  own."_  J/orn/ny  I'ost 

pow'e^rd^SlTwhichVe'fiS'dK!';J:i^r^^^^  P^"""'  """^ 

LEGENDS   of  the    JACOBITE  WARS— 

"  Katharine  Fairfax,"  "  Isma  O'NeaL"  By  Thosiasise  Maunsell.  3  vola. 

{.Sow  ready. 


EVE'S  DAUGHTERS.    By  E, 

I  have  Met,"  &c.   1  vol. 


a  new  book  by 
Dyne  Fenton, 


THE    MISADVENTURES    of   MR.  CAT^ 

LYNE,  Q.C.:  an  Autobiography.  By  Mattiew  Stradling,  Author  of  "  The  Irish  Bar 
Sinister,"  "  Cheap  Jolm'e  Auction,"  itc.   2  vols.  rtady. 

A  PAIR  of  BLUE  EYES.    By  the  Author 

of  "  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,"  "  Desperate  Remedies,"  &c.  3  vols. 

MY    LITTLE    GIRL.     By  the  Authors  of 

"  Ready  Money  Mortiboy."  Second  Edition,  3  vols.  iKow  ready. 

"A  clever,  interesting,  brilliantly-written,  and,  as  regards  details,  very  life-like  story." 

I'all  Jlall  Gazette. 

THE  CRAVENS  of  CRAVENSCROFT :  a 

Novel.  By  Miss  Piggott.  3  vols.  [_Xow  7^ady. 

LADY   MAY'S   INTENTIONS.    By  John 

POMEBOT,  Author  of  "  A  Double  Secret,"  "Bought  with  a  Price,"  &e.  1  vol. 

MURPHY'S    MASTER,  and  other  Stories. 

By  the  Author  of  "Lost  Sir  Massingherd,"  "A  Perfect  Treasure,"  "  Gwendoline'! 
Harvest,"  "Found Dead,"  " A  Woman's  Vengeance,"  Sie.  2  vols.  il\ow  ratUy. 

THE    BELLE    of   BELGRAVIA  :   a  New 

Novel.  By  G.  W.  GAnuErr.  2  vols. 

ONLY  A   FACE,   and   other   Stories.  By 

Mrs.  Alkxandkr  Fraser.  Author  of  '"Not  While  She  Lives,"  "Denison's  Wife," 
"Faithless  ;  or,  the  Lover  of  the  Period,"  &c.   1  vol.  {,Xvw  ready. 

e.  dyne  fenton. 

Author  of  "  Sorties  from  Gib,"  "  Military  Men 


TINSLEY   BROTHERS'    TWO-SHILLING  VOLUMES. 

Uniformly  bound  in  niustratcd  Wrappers.    To  be  Iiad  at  every  Railway  Stall,  and  of  every  Bookseller  in  the  Kingdom. 


BREAKING  A  BUTTERFLY. 

AUTEROS. 

MAURICE  BERING. 

BARREN  HONOUR. 

HWORD  AND  GOWN. 

SANS  HERCI. 

BRAXESPEARE. 

SAVED  BY  A  WOMAN. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  DE.  BRADY. 


NOT  WI.SELY,  BUT  TOO  WELL. 
A  PERFECT  TREASURE. 
NETHERTON-ON-SEA. 
LOVE  STORIES. 
EVERY-DAY  PAPERS. 
THE  DOWER-HOUSE. 
A  WAITING  RACE. 
BLACK  SHEEP. 
A  RIGHTED  WRONG. 

May  aUo  be  had,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  gilt,  each  2s.  6d. 


THE  ROCK  AHEAD. 
BROKEN  TO  HARNESS. 
HORNBY  MILLS. 
OLD  MARGARET. 
THE  HARVEYS. 
JOSHUA  MARVEL. 
GRIF. 

HUMOROUS  PAPERS. 


GASLIGHT  AND  DAYLIGHT. 
MY  ENEMY'S  DAUGHTER. 
WATERDALE  NEIGHBOURS. 
UNDER  WHICH  KING? 
THE  PRETTY  WIDOW. 
MISS  FORRESTER. 
RECOMMENDED  TO  MERCY. 
THE  CAMBRIDGE  FRESHMAN. 


TINSLEY  BKOTHERS,   18  CATHERINE  STREET, 


STRAND. 
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EASTERIf  COITETAICE  TARIFP  AO  IMIM  PARCEL  POST  * 


HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO.,  65  Cornhill,  London,  receive  at  their  Office,  and  despatch  by  every 

Mail,  small  and  large  Parcels,  Packages,  and  Boxes,  for  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Madras,  China,  Japan,  Australia,  Ceylou,  &c. 

RATES  FOR  PARCELS  OR  BOXES. 


To  CALCUTTA,  MADRAS,  BOMBAY,  ADEN,  or )  Is. 
GALLE  )  Is. 

To  SINGAPORE,  HONG  KONG,  or  SHANGHAI  . .  | 

To  Y0E;0HAMA  or  AUSTRALIA  (King  George's  1  j_g 

Sound,  Melbourne,  and  Sydney)   f 

Parcels  for  Australia,  if  more  than  £1  in  value, 
6d.  extra  for  the  first  lb. 

*To  any  Post  Town  in  any  irp-country  i 
part  of  India,  in-o«pectivo  of  distance.  Pack- 1 
ages  not  exceeding  24  by  12  by  12  inches  measure- 1  la. 
raent,  r,n  lbs.  weight,  or  £20  value  (but  uotj 
containing  fragile  articles,  or  Jewellery,  Watches,  1 
and  other  Valuables)    . ,  / 

Post  Packages  requiring  acknowledgment,  or  cor-  \ 
respondence  with  senders   I 


per  lb.  prepaid,  or 
3d.  paid  on  delivery. 
3d.  per  lb.  prepaid,  or 
6d.  paid  on  deliveiis'. 

3d.  per  lb.  prepaid, 

are  charged 


4d.  per  lb.  or  any 
fraction  of  a  lb. 


each  extra. 


Packages  are  in  time  for  the  same  week's  Steamer  if  received  at  65  Comhill 
before  2  p.m.  on  Monday ;  and  up  to  Tuesday  afternoon,  subject  to  a  fine  for  late 
delivery. 

Contents  and  value  must  be  declared,  for  which  pui-pose  Messrs.  Hexbt  S.  King 
&  Co.  supply  Declaration  Forms  free  of  charge. 

Indian  Import  Duty  at  7J  per  cent,  on  the  value  can  be  pre-paid  in  London. 
Books,  Duty  free. 

Insurance  at  moderate  rates.  Minimum  charge  on  Packages  by  Parcel  Post, 
covering  £10  value,  2s.  9d. ;  £20  value,  5s.  3d. 

N.B. — Small  Parcels  should  either  be  sewn  up  in  oil-cloth,  or  enclosed  in  tin 
cases,  to  protect  them  from  damp  ;  and  such  as  measure  a  cubic  foot  or  more  should 
be  packed  in  wooden  boxes  lined  with  tin.  Goods  that  cannot  be  injured  by  damp 
may  be  packed  in  oil-cloth  or  wood  only,  according  to  size.  Henry  S.  Kixg  &  Co. 
undertake  the  suitable  packing  of  Parcels  at  moderate  charges. 


Merchandise,  Passengers'  Baggage,  and  Cargo  of  every  description  sent  by  Overland  Mail  Route  or 
Suez  Canal,  and  by  other  Steamers  and  Sailing  Vessels,  to  all  parts  of  the  World. 


HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO. 

EAST  INDIA,  ARMY,  CIVIL  SERVICE,.AND  COLONIAL  AGENTS,  AND  BANKERS, 

65  CORNHILL  AND  45  PALL  MALL,  LONDON. 
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THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  FEEXCH  ASSEMBLY. 

M THIERS  has  met  the  Assembly  on  its  return  after 
•  the  holidays  with  a  homogeneous  Cabinet  and  a  com- 
plete Constitution.  M.  de  Goulakd  and  M.Jules  Simon  have 
both  been  dismissed,  and  neither  the  Right  nor  the  Left  have 
any  longer  a  representative  in  the  Ministry,  M.  Thiers  has 
made  iip  his  ruind  to  lean  wholly  on  the  Centres  ;  but  as  the 
Right  Centre  refuses  to  be  leant  upon,  the  genuine  supporters 
of  the  Government  are  reduced  to  the  Left  Centre.  The  new 
Ministers  are  all  taken  from  a  section  within  a  section.  M. 
Casimir  Pehier  and  his  friends  parted  company  some  time 
ago  from  the  Left  Centre,  from  distrust  of  its  too  great  friend- 
liness towards  the  Left,  and  constructed  a  group  of  their  own 
under  the  title  of  the  Conservative  Republicans.  It  seems  hard 
that  politicians  who  found  the  mild-spoken  Left  Centre  too 
Radical  should  be  accused,  immediately  on  taking  office,  of 
not  appreciating  the  necessity  of  rendering  a  resolutely  Con- 
servative policy  predominant  in  the  government  of  the 
country.  What  other  policy,  it  might  fairly  be  asked,  is 
to  be  expected  of  a  Cabinet  in  which  M.  Casimir  Perier 
and  M.  DuFAURE  are  the  leading  spirits?  The  lan- 
guage of  the  interpellation  proposed  by  all  fractions  of 
the  Right  shows  the  greatness  of  the  change  which  their 
views  have  undergone  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  months. 
Discouragement  out  of  doors  has  given  them  increased  bold- 
ness in  the  Assembly.  So  long  as  there  was  any  hope  that 
the  country  might  be  conciliated,  and  that  the  njajority 
elected  amidst  the  panic  and  disorganization  of  February 
1871  might  be  sent  back  to  Versailles  by  the  deliberate 
and  conscious  act  of  the  constituencies,  the  Right 
could  find  soft  things  to  say  of  the  Republic.  It  was 
not,  they  declared,  the  Republic  they  hated,  nor  even  all 
Republicans ;  it  was  only  the  particular  Republicans  who 
make  up  the  Left  in  the  Chamber.  If  M.  Tuiers  would  dis- 
tinctly separate  himself  from  the  Radicals,  get  rid  of  M.  Jules 
SiMOK,  and  give  France  Conservative  institutions,  they  had 
no  wish  to  give  effect  to  their  monarchical  sym])athies 
or  to  t£ike  the  Government  outr  of  his  hands.  Alter,  it 
must  be  confessed,  a  sufficiently  long  interval,  M.  Thiers 
has  taken  them  at  their  word.  He  has  done  the  very  thing 
which,  in  the  days  when  they  still  thought  it  worth  wliile  to 
temporize,  they  used  to  say  would  give  them  confidence  in 
his  policy.  There  is  not  a  suspicion  of  Radicalism  in  the 
new  Ministry  ;  there  is  a  fine  Conservative  flavour  about  tiie 
proposed  Constitution.  But  the  concession  which  has  come 
so  late  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  concession.  The  Right  have 
probably  forgotten  that  there  ever  was  a  time  when,  according 
to  their  own  professions,  it  ought  to  have  satisfied  them.  They 
still  chng  to  the  old  phrases ;  they  do  not  demand  in  words 
that  the  Republic  shall  give  place  to  a  Monarchy ;  they 
simply  ask  for  a  Cabinet  whose  firmness  will  reassure  the 
country,  and  introduce  a  resolutely  Conservative  policy  into 
the  Government.  But  the  whole  spirit  of  their  demand  has 
changed.  To  insist  by  an  interpellation  upon  the  necessity  of 
a  Conservative  policy  is  to  imply  that  the  policy  actu- 
ally adopted  by  the  Government  is  not  Conservative.  It  is 
only  on  one  supposition  that  this  can  be  truly  said 
in  the  present  case.  If  Conservatism  and  Monarchy  are 
interchangeable  terms,  and  there  can  be  no  Conservatism 
imder  a  Republic,  M.  Tiiiers's  policy  is  not  Conservative. 
On  any  other  hypothesis  it  is  Conservative  to  the  last  degree. 
Consequently  when  the  Right  go  on  asking  for  what  has 
already  been  given,  it  is  clear  tliat  they  are  really  asking  for  sonie- 
th  ing  different,  though  they  choose  to  call  it  by  the  same 
name.  They  want  a  Republic  with  the  Duke  of  Aumale  for 
its  President  and  Marshal  MacMahon  for  its  I'rotector,  and 
they  want  it  bccauae  they  know  that  such  a  Ilepublic  would 


be  simply  an  ante-room  to  Monarchy.  This  is  the  only  Con- 
servatism that  they  genuinely  care  for.  A  Conservative 
Republic  is  in  their  eyes  no  better  than  any  other  Republic ; 
it  has  only  appropriated  a  title  which  can  never  truly  belong 
to  it,  and  which  does  not  in  the  least  describe  its  character. 
Nothing  probably  but  the  fears  of  the  more  timid  members 
prevents  the  majority  from  frankly  stating  this  view  in  the 
Assembly.  But  the  sense  in  which  they  use  the  word  Con- 
servative is  so  well  known  that  their  meaning  could  hardly  be 
clearer  if  they  had  proclaimed  the  Count  of  Chamboed 
King. 

By  reconstructing  his  Cabinet,  and  introducing  the  Bill  on 
the  organization  of  public  powers,  M.  Thiers  has  shown  that 
he  does  not  yet  despair  of  keeping  the  Assembly  under  his 
control.  He  has  so  often  obtained  a  majority  under  the 
most  unpromising  circumstances,  that  it  would  be  exceedingly 
imsafe  to  predict  that  he  will  fail  to  do  so  again.  But  the  danger 
against  which  he  has  now  to  contend  is  more  serious  than  any 
he  has  yet  encountered.  In  his  former  struggles  with  the  Right 
the  secret  of  his  strength  has  been  the  terror  which  his  ad- 
versaries have  felt  at  the  thought  of  being  left  to  themselves. 
The  threat  of  resignation  has  invariably  brought  them  to 
their  senses.  They  have  unwillingly  recognized,  whenever 
it  came  to  the  point  of  taking  decisive  action,  that  M.  Thiers 
was  a  necessity.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  they  are 
secretly  of  this  opinion  still.  They  have  blustered  a  good 
deal  more  than  usual,  but  nevertheless  it  may  be  only  bluster. 
If  so,  M.  Thiers  will  at  the  last  moment  either  have  a  majority 
of  votes  on  his  side,  or  be  able  even  after  defeat  to  make  his 
own  terms  with  the  conquerors.  It  seems  more  probable,, 
however,  that  the  Right  have  at  length  brought  themselves  to 
the  point  of  doing  without  M.  Thiers.  They  have  studied 
public  opinion  to  very  little  purpose  if  they  do  not  see  that 
their  only  chance  of  establishing  themselves  in  power  is  to 
use,  and  use  promptly,  the  interval  secured  them  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  Assembly.  They  will  be  nowhere 
after  a  general  election  :  they  will  be  nowhere  even  before  a 
general  election  if  they  wait  for  many  more  partial  elections. 
It  is  plain  that  they  cannot  turn  this  interval  to  any  account 
so  long  as  M.  Thiers  remains  at  the  head  of  affairs.  While  he 
retains  his  authority  the  Republic  will  continue  to  exist,  and 
if  the  Republic  continues  to  exist  until  after  a  new  Assembly 
has  been  elected,  the  last  hope  of  the  monarchical  party  will  be 
gone.  Perhaps  the  most  convenient  thing  that  could  happen 
to  the  Right  at  this  moment  would  be  M.  Thiers's- 
death,  since  the  Assembly  would  then  be  the  only  legiti- 
mate power  in  the  country,  and  as  such  would  have  the 
right  to  nominate  a  new  President.  But  as  assassination 
has  ceased  to  be  fashionable,  M.  Thiers  can  only  be  got  out 
of  the  way  by  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  and  on  the 
whole  the  Right  seem  to  intend  their  interpellation  to  be- 
taken in  this  sense.  They  must  foresee  considerable  difficulty 
in  getting  the  Duke  of  Aumale  to  accept  the  post,  but  they 
probably  count  on  making  much  of  the  imminent  danger  of 
anarchy  if  the  country  is  left  without  a  head,  and  on  over- 
coming by  this  means  any  inconvenient  reluctance  on  his  part. 
If,  therefore,  their  courage  does  not  fail  them  at  the  last 
moment — it  is  quite  possible  that  it  may  fail  them  after  all 
— they  may  be  expected  to  carry  the  interpellation  with  the 
undisguised  intention  of  overturning  the  Government  and 
abiding  the  consequences. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain,  however,  that  in  this  instance 
their  victory  will  have  the  effect  which  they  design  it  to  have. 
M.  Thiers  was  prodigal  of  threats  of  resignation  when  he  felt 
sure  that  the  moment  after  he  would  be  implored  to  take 
back  his  power.  It  does  not  follow  that  he  will  be 
equally  prodigal  of  them  when  he  expects  to  be  taken 
at  his  word.    Supposing  that  the  interpellation  is  adopted, 
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the  majority  of  the  Assembly  will  have  put  on  record  their 
conviction  that  tlie  gravity  of  the  political  situation  requires 
at  the  head  of  afiairs  a  Cabinet  whose  firmness  will  reassure 
the  country.  Of  course,  if  M.  Thiers  accepts  this  as  a  direc- 
tion to  retire  from  office,  the  majority  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  at  the  head  of  affairs  not  a  Cabinet  only,  but 
a  President,  vvliose  firmness  will  have  the  desired  effect.  But 
supposing  that  M.  Thiers  takes  no  notice  of  the  interpellation 
after  it  has  been  pas.sed,  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the  majority 
have  any  means  of  compelling  him  to  take  notice  of  it.  A 
vote  of  want  of  confidence  is  a  serious  thing  to  a  statesman  if 
it  is  supj^orted  by  public  opinion  out  of  doors.  But  when 
public  opinion  out  of  doors  is  notoriously  hostile  to  the  vote, 
and  when  its  authors  dare  not  appeal  to  the  country  to  con- 
firm it,  it  may  be  nothing  very  tremendous  after  all.  M.  Thiers 
might  have  been  better  advised  if  he  had  adopted  a  policy 
of  doing  nothing  in  preference  to  that  policy  of  excessive 
activity  which  seems  to  be  foreshadowed  by  his  Bill  on  the 
organization  of  public  powers.  He  cannot  compel  the 
Assembly  to  dissolve  itself,  but  he  might  have  virtually  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  it  as  a  Legislature  by  providing  it  with 
nothing  about  which  to  legislate.  He  has  preferred  to  try 
once  more  Avhether  the  Assembly  cannot  be  made  to  serve 
his  purpose  ;  but  if  it  fails  to  do  so,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  do  at  last  what  it  was  open  to  him  to  do 
at  first.  M.  Thiers  may  in  the  end  do  as  much  harm  to  the 
Eight  by  assuming  an  attitude  of  passive  resistance  as  by  any 
manifestation  of  open  hostility. 


THE  VIENNA  PANIC. 

A FINANCIAL  panic  has  unexpectedly  clouded  the  com- 
mencement of  a  festive  season  at  Vienna.  While  the 
Emperor  and  his  princely  guests  celebrated  the  opening  of  the 
Exhibition,  traders  and  bankers  were  struggling  to  avert 
sudden  ruin ;  and  the  Government  was  compelled  to  intervene 
for  the  relief  of  the  money  market  by  authorizing  au  addi- 
tional issue  of  paper  currency.  The  range  of  a  monetary 
crisis  at  Vienna  must  be  far  narrower  than  in  London.  The 
difficulty  of  obtaining  discount  chiefly  concerns  traders  who 
conduct  their  business  on  credit ;  and  at  Vienna  the  panic 
seems  for  the  present  to  have  been  confined  to  the  Stock  Ex- 
change and  the  money  market.  The  general  community  may 
escape  any  share  in  the  calamity,  unless  the  paper  currency  is 
depreciated.  The  most  complicated  machines  are  also  the 
most  delicate ;  and  the  commercial  system  of  Austria  is  com- 
paratively simple.  On  the  other  hand,  the  political  constitu- 
tion of  the  monarchy  is  highly  artificial ;  and  the  Austrian 
Ministry  was  compelled  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Hungarian 
members  of  the  Delegation  to  the  suspension  of  the  Bank  Act. 
The  collapse  of  credit  seems  to  have  been  sudden  and  un- 
foreseen. It  is  not  known  that  the  capitalists  of  Vienna  had 
lately  projected  many  hazardous  enterprises;  but  Austrian 
stockjobbers  had  engaged  in  some  of  the  numerous  specula- 
tions which  have  lately  been  promoted  at  Berlin  and  Frank- 
fort. It  is  said  that  the  rise  of  sudden  fortunes  had  been 
regarded  witli  general  dissatisfaction,  and  that  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  Government  to  relieve  s])eculators  from  the  con- 
sequences of  their  own  rashness  has  not  been  approved 
by  the  public  opinion  ol  Vienna.  Since  the  close  of 
the  war  an  extraordinary  variety  of  Joint- Stock  Companies 
has  been  established  in  Germany,  partly  in  consequence  of 
the  influx  of  money  caused  by  llie  payment  of  the  French 
indemnity.  Notwithstanding  the  exclusion  of  the  Austrian 
territories  from  the  new  Empire,  Vierma  is  still  a  German 
city,  and  it  has  shared  in  the  general  excitement.  It  is  said 
that  .some  local  bankers  have  become  the  objects  of  popular 
indignation ;  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  eil'ects  of  the 
crisis  will  be  chiefly  felt  among  a  limited  circle  of  money 
dealers  and  speculators.  The  tradesmen  and  hotelkeepers 
of  Vienna  may  perhaps  still  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  levying 
a  tribute  on  the  crowds  of  visitors  which  will  shortly  throng 
the  city.  The  panic  will  serve  as  an  excuse  for  a  further 
rise  of  prices,  if  tiie  tarifis  which  have  been  already  fixed 
Blill  admit  of  an  extended  margin.  A  lew  days  will  show 
whether  the  monetary  disturbance  extends  to  the  other 
(inancial  centres  ol  Germany.  The  enormous  sums  which 
have  lately  been  remitted  from  Paris  to  lierlin  will  be 
jtartially  availablo  for  the  maintenance  of  credit;  but  the 
ultimate  reBulls  of  the  operation  are  still  imperfectly  under- 
atood. 

Even  if  the  j)anic  is  confined  to  Vienna,  the  inevitable  de- 
mands of  (iertnany  will  cauMC  a  heavy  pressure  on  tlie  English 
money  niarkel.  The  great  rise  in  the  value  of  money  which 
iu  indicaled  by  tlio  lulo  uUcratiouu  in  the  Bank  rale  of  dis- 


count will  both  embarrass  trade  and  check  speculation.  A 
pressure  resulting  from  external  causes,  if  it  is  applied  in 
time,  may  in  some  instances  tend  to  prevent  still  more 
serious  disaster  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  tide  of 
prosperity  is  already  on  the  ebb.  Until  September  next, 
when  the  last  payment  of  the  indemnity  will  be  made,  tl»ere 
will  be  a  constant  drain  of  money  to  Germany  ;  nor  is  it  likely 
that  during  the  interval  the  rate  of  discount  in  England  will 
be  considerably  lowered.  The  unfortunate  prolongation  of 
winter  into  the  middle  of  May  has  already  made  it  certain 
that  the  harvest  will  be  defective ;  and  thus  far  there  is 
no  prospect  of  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  price  of 
coal.  The  share  market  illustrates  the  combined  results 
of  dear  money  and  of  less  cheerful  prospects  of  trade. 
Within  six  or  eight  months  the  average  value  of  railway 
property  has  been  reduced  at  least  ten  per  cent.,  repre- 
senting a  depreciation  of  many  millions.  It  is  true  that 
a  fall  in  the  price  of  railway  stock  or  of  any  similar  in- 
vestment is  not  really  a  loss  to  the  community,  inasmuch  as 
purchasers  gain  at  the  expense  of  previous  holders ;  but  falling 
prices  represent  the  existence  or  the  expectation  of  dilHculty. 
A  high  rate  of  discount  Avas  maintained  for  nearly  two  years 
before  the  catastrophe  of  1866  ;  but  at  present  it  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  financial  operations  on  the  Continent.  Tiie 
probable  effects  of  the  transfer  of  two  hundred  millions  from 
France  to  Germany  were  too  highly  estimated  when  the  amount 
of  the  indemnity  was  first  announced  ;  but  the  apparent  ease 
with  which  successive  instalments  have  been  provided  has 
caused  an  excessive  reaction  of  opinion.  The  entire  conse- 
quences of  the  transaction  v/ill  only  be  understood  after  full 
experience ;  but  it  is  evident  that  they  will  not  be  unim- 
jjortant.  The  accidental  coincidence  of  the  receipt  of  the 
indemnity  with  the  establishment  of  a  gold  currency  in  the 
German  Empire  aggravates  the  efiect  of  the  payment  by 
temporarily  withdrawing  a  considerable  amount  of  bulliuu  from 
circulation.  The  demand  for  gold  will  perhaps  not  be  per- 
ceptibly increased  by  the  panic  at  Vienna,  as  Austria  still 
nominally  maintains  a  silver  standard,  and  practically  uses 
a  paper  currency. 

If  the  monetary  disturbance  at  Vienna  and  the  rapid  rise 
in  the  rate  of  discount  had  occurred  a  few  weeks  earlier,  the 
currency  relbrmers  in  the  House  of  Commons  would  probably 
have  used  the  inconvenience  which  has  been  suffered  iis  au 
argument  in  support  of  their  theories.  It  would  certainly 
save  much  trouble  if  the  prices  of  money,  and  indeed  of  all 
other  commodities,  were  stationary  ;  and  in  former  times  in- 
numerable attempts  were  made  by  Acts  of  Parliament  and 
otherwise  to  counteract  the  natural  instability  of  value.  The 
regulation  of  wages  by  statute  and  the  usury  laws  proved 
to  be  either  inoperative  or  mischievous ;  but  only  a  few 
years  ago  the  bakers  of  Paris  were  subjected  to  an  arbitrary 
tariff  of  prices,  and  the  modern  admirers  of  liouEsl'iEKUE  still 
applaud  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  which  aggravated  tlu.- 
starvation  of  Paris  by  establishing  a  maximum  price  for  flour. 
The  opponents  of  the  Bank  Act,  and  of  all  legislation  of  the 
kind,  still  think  it  possible  to  counteract  by  law  the  causes 
which  aii'ect  from  time  to  time  the  value  of  money ;  but 
practical  traders  have  long  since  learned  from  tlieir  own 
experience  and  from  the  teaching  of  scientific  economists  that, 
when  scarcity  is  approaching,  forestallers  and  regraters  of 
money,  Avhile  they  pursue  their  own  interest,  perform  a  public 
service  by  hoarding  and  by  enforcing  the  exercise  of  frugality. 
The  Bank  ol'  England,  though  it  has  sometimes  incurred 
odium  by  charging  a  high  rate  of  discount,  is  only  one 
among  several  trading  lirmson  a  large  scale  which  are  bound  to 
secure  themselves  against  probable  loss  by  charging  the  full 
value  of  the  article  in  which  they  deal.  As  money  for  lend- 
ing is  worth  a  third  more  than  it  was  worth  six  weeks  ago, 
bankers  would  both  sacrifice  a  legitimate  profit  and  increase  the 
risk  of  a  financial  crisis  by  advancing  money  at  four  jier  cent, 
when  they  can  find  solvent  borrowers  to  give  si.K  per  cent.  If 
the  .•iccounts  of  private  and  Joint-Stock  Banks  were  published 
weekly  in  detail,  it  would  be  found  that  the  Bank  of  England 
only  exercises  the  ordinary  prudence  which  is  inilisi)eusable 
to  the  safe  conduct  of  the  trade  in  money.  The  adduioual 
cost  of  trading  o{)eration8  when  the  rate  of  interest  is  high  is 
in  no  degree  caused  by  the  money-dealers,  who  follow  the 
natural  changes  in  the  value  of  uiouey  without  attempting  to 
regulate  them. 

Some  of  the  reports  from  Vienna  imply  that  the  disturbance 
in  the  money  market  has  been  partly  caused  by  the  improper 
engagements  of  bankeis  in  speculative  enterprises.  A  stock- 
jobber, or  any  other  trader  who  deals  with  capital  of  his  own, 
IS  ut  worst  a  gambler  if  he  embarks  on  adventurous  under- 
takings; but  the  lirsl  duty  of  a  banker  is  to  lake  care  that  the 
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funds  entrusted  to  him  by  his  customers  shall  be  at  all  times 
forthcoming.  The  greatest  commercial  catastrophe  which  ever 
occurred  in  England  through  the  failure  of  a  single  firm  in- 
volved no  eventual  loss  to  the  creditors,  though  many  share- 
holders were  ruined.  A  banker  who  fails  is  condemned  by 
the  simple  fact  of  his  insolvency.  There  is  reason  to  hope 
that  the  misfortune  which  has  befallen  Vienna  will  not  ex- 
tend to  London.  The  new  German  Companies  which  are 
probably  responsible  for  the  chief  part  of  the  mischief  are 
not  known  to  have  placed  any  considerable  portion  of  their 
capital  in  England,  and  the  financial  and  commercial  trans- 
actions between  England  and  Austria  are  on  a  limited  scale. 
The  panic  will  be  more  formidable  if  it  extends  to  the  two 
"reat  centres  of  business  at  Berlin  and  Frankfort.  It  seems 
to  be  understood  that  it  will  have  little  influence  on  French 
markets.  Since  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  in 
consequence  of  the  war,  dealers  in  all  parts  of  the  Continent 
resort  to  England  to  supply  any  deficiency  in  capital  or  in 
bullion;  but  "the  metaphor  of  drainage  which  is  commonly 
applied  to  the  abstraction  of  money  is  but  imperfectly 
accurate.  Water  may  be  drawn  off  by  the  mere  force  of 
gravitation,  but  those  who  require  money  must  be  prepared 
to  provide  an  equivalent;  and,  if  the  money  market  is 
partially  drained,  the  process  has  consisted  in  making  ad- 
vantageous purchases  of  securities  which  will  afterwards  be 
resold  at  a  profit.  The  gains  of  bankers  are  largest  when 
money  is  scarce,  and  England,  as  the  richest  country  in 
Europe,  is  in  some  sense  a  bank  to  most  countries  on  the 
Continent.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  present  high  price  of  money 
may  be  fatal  to  some  of  the  new  Joint-Stock  Companies  which 
are  almost  daily  sUrted.  The  increase  of  the  Post  OfHce 
revenue  must  be  largely  due  to  the  recent  circulation  of 
prospectuses  of  enterprises  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


THE  EATING  AND  VALUATION  BILLS. 

MR.  STANSFELD'S  Bills  have  given  rise  to  so  many 
objections  in  debate  that  it  is  easy  to  foresee  how  for- 
midable will  be  the  opposition  to  them  in  Committee.  The 
criticism  bestowed  on  the  scheme  is  in  part  general  and  in 
part  refers  to  detiiils.  Sir  Massey  Lopes  is  naturally  indignant 
at  the  result  to  which  his  successful  motion  has  been  brought. 
He  had  a  diotinct  view  of  the  changes  which  he  wished  to  see 
made  in  local  finance ;  he  wanted  personal  property  to  pay  its 
share  of  the  expenses  of  the  district  in  which  its  owner  resides, 
and  he  wanted  the  Imperial  Treasury  to  assume  a  large  portion 
of  local  burdens.    Last  year  he  carried  a  motion  the  terms 
of  which  were  large  enough  to  include  the  attainment  of  both 
the  objects  he  had  in  view.    The  answer  to  his  motion  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  is  the  group  of  Bills  which  Mr. 
Stansfeld  has  now  introduced.    These  Bills  are  framed  on  a 
very  difEerent  theory  firom  that  which  guided  Sir  Massey 
Lopes  in  his  efforts  fast  Session.    It  is  not  doing  justice  to 
the  Government  to  say  that  they  are  only  trying  to  gain 
time,  that  these  Bills  show  no  distuict  policy,  and  that  they 
leave  all  the  great  questions  of  lo^al  taxation  unsettled.  On 
the  contrary,  the  main  purport  of  these  Bills  is  indisput- 
able, and  if  the  Bills  themselves  do  not  reveal  it,  it  was 
made  sufficiently  evident  by  the    Ministerial  speeches  of 
Tlmrsday  night.    The  Government  have  distinctly  taken  up 
the  ground  that  personal  property  is  not  to  be  taxed  for  local 
purposes.    They  have  inserted  a  clause  in  one  of  their  Bills 
making  perpetual  what  is  now  the  annual  exemption  from  rating 
of  stock  in  trade  ;^nd  Mr.  IIiBiiEur  stated  that  the  experience  of 
America  had  shown  that  the  system  of  rating  personal  pro- 
perty for  local  purposes  worked  extremely  badly,  and  he  trusted 
It  would  never  be  adopted  in  this  country.     Sir  George 
Jenkinson  has  given  notice  that  in  Committee  he  will  move  a 
clause  extending  rating  to  personal  property,  and  thus  the  issue 
will  be  distinctly  raised ;  but  if  his  proposal  were  carried, 
the  result  would  be  that,  while  the  motion  of  Sir  Massey  Lopes 
would  receive  the  effect  which  its  author  designed  for  it,  the 
scope  of    the  Government    measure    would    be  entirely 
changed.    As  to  the  second  of  the  two  objects  at  which 
Sir  Massey  Lopes  aimed,  the   Government   concedes  the 
principle  that  the  Imperial  Treasury  shall  help  to  make 
up  what  is  wanted  for  local  purposes  alter  real  property 
has  had  imposed  on  it  all  that  it  ougiit  to  bear.    But  it  must 
first  be  ascertained  what  it  is  that  real  property  ought  to  bear ; 
and  the  first  thing  that  engages  the  attcjition  of  those  who  try 
to  answer  this  question  is  that,  while  most  forms  of  real  pro- 
perty contribute  to  tiie  expenses  of  local  administration,  there 
are  luuny  others  which  clo  not.    The  first  step,  therefore,  is 
to  make  real  pro^ierty  contribute  all  round,  and  then  the  State 


will  know  how  much  is  wanted  from  it.  This  may  be  a  bad 
or  a  good  way  of  dealing  with  the  question ;  but  at  any  rate 
it  is  a  perfectly  distinct  and  intelligible  way,  and  there  is  no- 
thing harsh  or  unfair  about  it.  The  worst  that  can  be  said  is 
that  it  is  a  plan  of  dealing  with  local  taxation  which  must  take 
some  time  to  work  out.  But  then  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  only  alternative,  if  the  exemption  of  personal  property 
from  rating  was  to  continue,  was  to  make  a  present  to  local 
from  Imperial  taxation  without  inquiry ;  and  although  this  might 
have  been  a  popular  mode  of  getting  over  the  diiliculty,  it  is 
not  hard  to  see  how  very  dangerous  the  precedent  would  have 
been. 

There  are  three  principal  classes  of  real  property  which  are 
at  present  exempted  from  contributions  to  local  nites.  These 
are    metalliferous    mines.    Government    property,  and  the 
property  of  corporations,  charitable,  scientific,  and  literary 
institutions,  and  Sunday  and  Kagged  Schools.    Mr.  Stansfeld 
proposes  that  all  these  exemptions  shall  cease  to  exist.  That 
mines  ought  in  fairness  to  bear  their  proportion  of  taxation 
was  conceded  by  speakers  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  and  it 
is  evident  that  there  is  no  theory  on  which  this  exemption  can. 
be  defended.    Mr.  Percy  Wy-ndham  stated  that  in  one  small 
district  of  West  Cumberland  the  annual  value  of  the  mines  ia 
344,oooZ.,  and  yet  they  contribute  nothing  to  the  rates.  Mr. 
Pease  stated  that  in  the  district  which  he  represents  the  Bill 
woidd  bring  into  rateable  value  ioo,oooL  of  annual  value  in 
iron  mines,  besides  a  further  considerable  amount  to  be  de- 
rived from  lead  mines.    The  whole  annual  amount  of  rate- 
able value  throughout  the  country  which  would  come  within, 
the  operation  of  the  clause  is  estimated  at  little  short  of  twelve 
millions  sterling;  and  one  of  the  main  foundations  of  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Government,  that  the  State  should  not  contribute 
until   all  who   ought  to  contribute   have  done  so,  is  this- 
fact  of  twelve  millions  of  rateable  value  being  exempted 
by  a  mere  accident  of  the  law.    The  great  difhculty  is  in 
constructing  the  details  of  the  system  under  which  mines 
wotild  be  rated.    The  Bill  contains  no  definition  of  a  mine  ; 
and  Mr.  Pease  insisted  that,  unless  the  Bill  declared  what  a  mine 
means,  endless  confusion  and  litigation  must  ensue.     In  some 
districts,  for  example,  a  mine  is  generally  held  to  include  not 
only  the  ground  and  machinery,  but  all  branch  railways- 
connected  with  the  mine.     Mr.  Percy  Wyndham  was  of 
opinion  that  different  systems  must  be  allowed  to  prevail  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.     In    Devon  and  Cornwall 
he  allowed  that  the  royalty  of  a  mine  might  be  properly 
taken  as  a  guide  to  its  rateable  value,  but  he  denied  that 
this  was  at  all  true  of  the  rest  of  the  country.    The  general 
principle  of  allowing  Government  buildings  to  contribute  will 
not  be  suffered  to  receive  the  sanction  of  law  without  a  strong 
effort  being  made  to  show  why  the  House  should  not  adopt  it. 
Members  like  Mr.  Stone,  who  represent  towns  where,  as  in 
Portsmouth,  a  large  part  of  the  ground   is  occupied  by 
Government  buildings,  naturally  insist  that  it  is  very  hard  on 
other  owners  of  property  that  they  are  to  bear  all  the  rates 
Avhile  one  great  owner  is  to  pay  nothing.    The  Government 
is,  it  is  urged,  nothing  but  one  manufacturer  amongst  many, 
and  its  form  of  profit  is  the  defence  of  the  nation,  and  it  ought 
to  pay  rates  like  any  other  manufacturer  having  a  profitable 
use  of  premises.    On  the  other  hand  it  is  urged  that  the  Bill 
only  extends  to  England,  and  that,  if  the  Government  pays 
rates,  the  general  taxation  of  the  country  must  be  increased, 
and   thus  poor  people  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  will  have 
to   find  more  money  in  order  that  rich  people  in  wealthy 
English    towns   may    find   less.     It   is   also    argued  that 
the  Government  itself  creates  much  of  the  wealth  which 
bears  the  rates  from  which  Government  property  is  exempt, 
and  that  Portsmouth  has  already  got  its  equivalent  in  the 
choice  made  of  it  as  the  field  in  which  a  very  large  part  of 
the  money  raised  by  taxation  is  ex^-cudud.    The  proposal  to 
tax  municipal  property  has  not  as  yet  provoked  any  oj^position, 
but  a  feeble  word  was  spoken  on  Thursday  for  charitable, 
scientific,  and  literary  institutions  ;  while  the  outcry  against  the 
notion  of  taxing  Sunday  and  flagged  Schools  was  so  strong 
that  Mr.  Stansfeld  had  virtually  to  yield  the  point,  and  to 
agree  that,  if  the  House  wished,  the  proposal  should  be  with- 
drawn in  Committee.    The  Government,  in  fact,  lets  it  be 
understood  that  as  to  all  its  proposals  it  will  listen  to  re- 
commendations and  suggestions  in  Committee,  provided  the 
main  principle  is  kept  inviolate,  that  personal  property  bhall 
not  be  rated,  and  that  all  real  property  shall  be  rated  which 
can  practically  be  made  to  bear  rates. 

Although,  however,  these  are  the  main  instances  of  total  or 
partial  exemption,  there  are  other  minor  ones  with  which  the 
Government  has  attempted  to  deal ;  and  in  each  case  there  is 
very  great  difficulty  in  saying  what  is  the  right  rule  to  be  laid 
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down,  and  any  decision  to  which  the  House  may  come  will, 
unless  the  greatest  precautions  are  used,  work  injustice  in  the 
case  of  some  persons.  It  is,  for  example,  a  very  vexed 
question  how  machinery  ought  to  be  rated ;  and  Mr.  Cawley, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  a  borough  where  machinery  is  largely 
used,  insisted  that  no  Act  ought  to  be  passed  which  did  not 
define  what  machinery  should  be  rated.  At  present  machinery 
fixed  on  stone  is  rated,  and  machinery  fixed  on  timber  is  not  rated. 
If,  again,  a  large  quantity  of  machinery  is  worked  from  a 
single  engine,  the  engine  and  boiler  are  rated  ;  but  if  each 
machine  is  worked  by  a  small  separate  engine  fixed  near  it, 
the  boiler  and  steam-pipes  only  are  rated.  These  are  small 
matters,  but  one  special  instance  illustrates  the  difficulty  of 
doing  equal  justice  in  the  levying  of  rates  better  than  a  lai'ge 
amount  of  general  propositions.  Then,  again,  it  is  proposed 
to  rate  growing  timber ;  but  Mr.  Henley  suggested  that  if  the 
rate  only  extended,  as  he  supposed,  to  woodlands,  the  owners 
of  very  valuable  trees  in  hedgerows  would  escape,  and  this 
would  be  unfair ;  while  Mr.  Ckoss  suggested  a  problem  the 
answer  to  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  see.  Supposing,  he  said, 
a  man  has  a  life  estate  in  land,  and  his  life  lasts  the  time 
while  the  trees  are  growing.  He  dies,  and  his  successor  cuts 
and  fells  the  timber.  The  tenant  for  life  has  paid  rates  all  his 
life  without  a  farthing  of  profit.  The  successor  has  all  the 
profit  without  having  paid  any  rates.  Mr.  Cross  sug- 
gested that  the  Government  should  devise  some  means 
by  which  the  outlay  for  rates  might  be  repaid  by  the  feller 
as  the  trustee  to  the  executors  of  the  unfortunate  tenant  for 
life  ;  but  the  clause  would  be  so  very  difficult  to  draw  that  Mr. 
Stansfeld  is  scarcely  likely  to  take  the  trouble  to  draw  it,  or 
to  make  himself  responsible  for  it,  imless  he  is  obliged ;  and  yet 
no  one  can  deny  that  Mr.  Cross  has  shown  a  way  in  which  the 
Bill  may  work  injustice.  The  Bill  also  provides  that  game 
shall  be  rated,  but  here  again  many  questions  arise.  If  the 
landlord  lets  the  shooting,  there  is  no  great  difficulty,  although 
what  the  tenant  pays  for  is  not  so  much  property  as  amuse- 
ment. But  when  the  landlord  keeps  the  shooting  in  hand,  he 
may  have  to  pay  for  what  to  him  is  often  not  a  profitable 
property  at  all;  and  theoretically  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
why  a  man  should  pay  rates  on  the  pheasants  he  feeds 
and  kills  more  than  on  the  chickens  he  feeds  and  kills.  The 
distinction  really  consists  in  its  being  thought  amusing  to  kill 
pheasants,  and  not  amusing  to  kill  chickens ;  and  it  is  the 
amusement,  not  the  property,  that  is  taxed.  The  Valuation 
Bill  also  deals  with  the  old  dispute  so  familiar  to  the  readers  of 
economical  treatises,  as  to  the  basis  on  which  a  large  house  in 
the  country  is  to  be  taxed.  It  enacts  that  regard  shall  be  had 
"  to  the  annual  value  to  the  occupant  in  respect  of  its  actual 
"  use  and  occupation."  Mr.  Cawley  remarked  that  it  was 
impossible  to  have  used  words  more  open  to  litigation. 
Great  proprietors  often  have  several  houses,  in  one  or  two  of 
which  they  live,  while  they  keep  a  third  in  repair,  out  of 
deference  to  family  tradition.  What  in  such  a  case  is 
the  annual  value  to  the  owner  of  one  of  the  houses 
at  which  he  does  not  live,  although  legally  he  is  the 
occupier  ?  Or,  again,  a  man  may  have  inherited  a  house 
three  times  too  big  for  him,  and  although  its  annual  value 
would  be  great  to  a  richer  man,  its  possession  may  be  a 
positive  loss  to  him.  It  may  be  repeated  that  these  are  but 
tiny  objections,  and  that  few  people  will  be  much  injured 
if  in  such  respects  the  Bill  is  defective.  But  men  natu- 
rally look  at  a  iiating  Bill  from  their  own  point  of  view,  and 
see  how  the  new  shoe  will  pinch  their  own  particular  foot; 
and  one  of  the  great  obstacles  which  Mr.  Stanselld  has  to 
face  is  that  almost  every  clause  of  his  Bill  hurts  somebody, 
that  he  will  have  to  meet  one  little  outcry  after  another,  and 
that  in  most  instances  each  little  outcry  will  have  some  very 
lair  foundation  for  its  existence. 


GERMANY. 

THE  Session  of  the  Prussian  Parliament  has  closed,  and 
its  work  has  been  done.  It  has  passed  the  famous 
Ecclesiastical  Bills  which  must  mark  so  decisive  an  epoch 
in  German  history.  Prince  liKMAitcK  took  occasion  before 
the  close  of  the  Session  to  review  his  work,  and  to  exiircss  his 
final  sentiments  on  its  character  and  on  the  necessity  which 
had  dictated  it.  Ho  made  no  disguise  ol'  the  liict  that 
the  law  of  the  German  Parliament  lor  the  expulsion  of  the 
orders  affiliated  to  the  Jesuits  had  been  cjirried  out  with  con- 
aiderablo  rigour ;  and,  although  he  explained  that  many 
brothers  and  Bisters  of  the  orders  had  been  left  in  peace,  he 
made  it  clear  that  every  one  from  whom  the  slightest  cause 
of  olTcnco  could  be  apprehended  had  been  turned  out  of  th»- 


country.  To  get  rid  of  the  worst  of  his  enemies,  and  to  keep 
those  in  the  second  rank  of  obnoxiousness  under  very  strict 
control,  is  his  plan,  and  it  is  a  plan  which  he  is  carrying  out 
in  the  face  of  day,  and  with  the  hearty  concurrence  of 
Liberal  Germany.  He  seems  to  have  tliought  it  necessary  to 
reply  to  some  of  his  critics  who  had  objected  that  his 
policy  was  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  the  policy  Avhich 
England  and  Eussia  pursue  towards  Ultramontanism.  Aa  to 
Eussia  his  answer  was  simplicity  itself.  Others  might  fancy 
they  understood  the  policy  of  Eussia,  but  he  had  the  advantage 
of  really  understanding  it,  and  he  could  speak  from  personal 
knowledge  when  he  said  that  those  who  supposed  Eussia  to 
have  any  kindly  feeling  for  Ultramontanism  were  entirely 
mistaken.  Nor  could  he  believe  that  England  could  view 
with  much  sympathy  a  set  of  people  who  had  succeeded  in 
making  constitutional  government  in  Ireland  impossible. 
Perhaps  we  in  England  should  scarcely  allow  that  what 
Prince  Bismarck  said  was  not  in  some  degree  exaggerated, 
but  if  he  had  chosen  to  say  that  we  are  very  tired  of  con- 
ciliating Irish  ecclesiastics,  and  that  the  greater  degree  of 
lenity  with  which  Englislimen  regard  Ultramontanism  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  not  to  apprehend 
from  it  the  political  dangers  with  which  Ultramontanism 
threatens  Germans,  we  should  not  havo  had  anj'thing  to  do 
but  to  agree  with  him.  That  the  real  battle  in  Prussia  is  still 
to  be  fought  when  the  measures  now  passed  into  law  come 
to  be  practically  applied  is  obvious  to  every  German, 
and  Prince  Bismarck  is  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  try  to 
conceal  it.  The  bishops  have  met,  and  have  vowed  that  they 
will  resist  to  the  utmost  the  laws  of  their  persecutors,  and 
will  suffer  everything  rather  than  concede  anything.  We  must 
own  that  it  is  very  hard  to  understand  how  the  new  laws,  and 
especially  that  requiring  every  minister  of  religion  to  receive 
a  lay  education,  can  be  carried  out  without  an  amount  of 
oppressive  interference  that  will  make  the  action  of  the  State 
wear  the  appearance  of  something  very  like  tyranny.  All 
that  can  be  said  is  that  Prince  Bismarck  uniformly  asserts 
that  he  has  counted  the  cost  of  what  he  is  doing,  and  that  ifj 
in  dealing  with  resolute  and  unscrupulous  enemies,  boldness 
is  prudence,  he  certainly  has  been  sufficiently  bold. 

Ultramontanism,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  sole  cause  of 
trouble  to  the  German  Chancellor.  The  thorn  of  his  con- 
quered provinces  is  always  running  into  his  side,  and  his 
astonishing  frankness  was  never  perhaps  more  clearly  dis- 
played than  in  his  recent  speech  on  the  present  state  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine.  His  audience  endured  to  hear  from  him 
what  they  certainly  would  have  received  with  explosive  indig- 
nation from  any  one  else,  that  one  cause  of  the  difficulty  of 
governing  those  provinces  is  the  inability  of  Northern  Ger- 
mans to  make  themselves  pleasant.  Nothing  can  be  more  true, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  salutary  than  that  the  governors 
should  take  this  disagreeable  lact  into  consideration  when  they 
wonder  why  the  governed  dislike  them.  Prince  Bismarck 
might  have  added  that  not  only  do  the  Alsatians  dislike  the 
Germans,  but  they  like  the  French.  They  have  exchanged 
masters  kindly,  easy,  and  sympathetic,  for  masters  harsh,  diffi- 
cult, and  rigid.  They  feel  like  boys  who  have  seen  a  placid, 
indolent,  tender-hearted  schoolmaster  sent  away,  and  a  prig- 
gish certificated  teacher  placed  over  them  in  his  stead.  There 
is  no  sign  whatever  that  Germany  has  as  yet  made  any  way  in 
tlie  affections  of  the  provincials.  They  have  been  bribed  by 
handsome  allowances  out  of  the  French  indemnity ;  but  they 
have  taken  the  bribes  without  thanking  the  bribers.  It  has  been 
found  necessary  to  propose  a  Bill  to  the  German  Parliament 
extending  the  term  during  which  the  provisional  state  of  things 
is  to  continue  in  the  newly  acquired  provinces.  The  difficul- 
ties of  local  administration  seem  also  to  grow  greater  rather 
than  less.  One  member  of  a  town  council  is  so  extremely 
annoying  that  he  has  to  be  dismissed,  and  immediately  all  the 
other  members  resign  because  they  will  not  seem  to  desert 
their  friend  and  colleague.  This  is  very  provoking,  for  what 
can  Prince  Bismarck  do,  except  concentrate  the  administra- 
tion of  the  town  in  the  hands  of  .some  stern  North  German, 
who  is  sure  to  take  every  possible  means  of  keeping  the 
wound  of  diBad'ection  open  ?  Prince  Bismarck  can  but  trust 
to  time  and  patience.  The  world,  ho  says,  is  sceptical 
as  to  the  skill  and  adroitness  of  Germans  in  the  art  of 
government,  but  it  cannot  possibly  call  in  question  that  the 
(icrmans  will  persevere.  Thnnigli  good  and  through  evil 
thoy  will  carry  on  a  tiisk  which  they  havo  once  begun. 
I'rince  Bismarck,  however,  invited  his  hearers  to  believe 
that  there  was  one  ray  of  hope  to  gild  the  gloomy  prospect. 
Bclbro  long  Alsatian  dcj)uties  will  take  their  seats  in  the 
(iorman  Parliament,  and  this  will  do  them,  and  those  whom 
f  they  represent,  a  vast  amount  of  good ;  it  will  show  them 
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jnay  give  it   in  the 
only  point  on  -which 
their  Conservatism  is 
enthusiastically  loyal. 


that 
But 


with   his  Minister,  loyalty 


what  Germany  really  is,  and  what  are  the  virtues  and 
resources  of  the  Empire  to  which  they  have  been  annexed. 
Whether  he  is  right  or  wrong,  it  is  evident  that  Prince 
Bismarck  spoke  in  accordance  with  a  general  idea  which  colours 
his  whole  conception  of  the  relations  of  these  provinces  to 
Germany.  His  view  is  that  Alsatians  are  to  be  made  Germans 
not  in  Alsace,  but  in  Germany.  Some  months  ago  he  dilated 
on  the  beneficial  influences  which  would  be  derived  from 
Alsatians  joining  the  German  army,  being  quartered  in 
German  towns,  and  mixing  in  the  social  and  domestic  life  of 
German  circles.  The  private  soldier  and  the  deputy  are  thus 
to  learn  the  same  lessons,  and  instil  into  the  minds  of  those 
they  have  left  behind  the  same  thoughts  as  to  the  advantages 
which  Germany  can  confer  and  the  evils  it  can  inflict. 

Success  always  succeeds,  and  many  little  triumphs  have 
been  won  by  Prince  Bismarck  in  addition  to  his  two  great 
triumphs  of  making  the  Upper  House  succumb  on  the  Counties 
Bill  and  in  passing  his  ecclesiastical  measures.  In  the  first 
place,  he  has  managed  to  remodel  the  Prussian  Ministry  until 
he  has  at  last  secured  a  majority  of  avowed  Liberals  and 
trustworthy  followers.  In  the  next  place,  he  has  entirely 
altered  the  tone  of  the  Conservative  party;  they  have  just 
issued  a  manifesto  in  which  they  heartily  accept  the  new 
position  he  has  created  for  them.  They  seem  as  if  they  were 
sincerely  obhged  to  him  for  all  that  he  has  done.  The 
manner  in  which  he  broke  the  neck  of  the  resistance  of  the 
Peers  seems  to  have  faded  out  of  their  thoughts,  and  they 
have  nothing  more  to  say  as  to  his  ecclesiastical  Bills  than 
ibat  it  now  behoves  the  Evangelical  Church  to  see  that  it 
makes  capital  out  of  the  new  order  of  things,  and  uses 
the  advantage  which  a  hearty  alliance  with  the  State 
face  of  Catholic  disaffection.  The 
they  insist  as  the  special  sign  of 
they  are,  and  intend  to  be, 
as  the   King   goes  heartily 

  ^  ^    comes  to  be  the   flag  under 

which  Conservatives  will  fight  the  battle  of  Liberals.  The 
German  Parliament  is  even  more  ready  than  the  Prussian  to 
advance  in  the  path  in  which  Prince  Bismarck  seeks  to 
push  it.  If  any  questions  could  have  been  supposed  likely 
to  cause  dissensions  in  the  Parliament,  they  would  have  been 
the  questions  springing  out  of  the  proposal  for  the  recasting 
of  the  coinage  and  paper  circulation  of  the  Empire.  But 
although  differences  of  opinion  have  shown  themselves,  there 
has  been  no  bitterness,  and  no  inclination  to  oppose,  from 
jealousy  of  Prussia,  schemes  in  many  respects  alien  to  the 
habits  and  distasteful  to  the  feelings  of  the  smaller  States. 
The  Parliament,  too,  is  always  contriving  something  of  its 
own  free  motion  which  shall  impel  some  backward  part 
of  Germany  in  the  new  paths  of  unity  and  Liberalism. 
It  has  just  passed  a  resolution  that  it  is  not  fit  that 
any  portion  of  Germany  should  be  destitute  of  local 
rapresentative  institutions.  Mecklenburg  was  the  tiny 
offender  which  this  resolution  was  intended  to  affect.  It  has 
long  been  completely  in  the  hands  of  perhaps  the  most 
petty  and  backward  aristocracy  in  Europe,  and  this  aris- 
tocracy views  with  sublime  horror  the  notion  of  common 
people  pretending  to  take  a  part  in  /government.  Before  the 
censure  of  the  Empire,  however,  even  the  nobility  of  Meck- 
lenburg will  probably  give  way,  and  it  deserves  notice  that 
the  Grand  Dlke  by  no  means  sliares  the  sentiments  of  his 
nobles,  and  is  as  anxious  as  his  humblest  subject  that 
Mecklenbm-g  should  have  a  Lilliputian  Parliament  of 
its  own.  It  is  not  only  on  account  of  Mecklenburg 
ihat  this  deserves  notice  ;  for  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  small  princes  of  Germany  have,  on  the  whole,  shown 
themselves  much  more  inclined  to  reform  than  could  have 
been  expected.  They  used  to  be  laughed  at  or  scorned  as 
men  with  the  ideas  of  another  century,  absorbed  in  the  con- 
templation of  their  trivial  grandeur,  and  without  even  the 
mental  faculties  on  which  new  thoughts  could  work.  But 
the  world  was  unjust  to  them,  and  whether  their  motives  may 
hme  been  those  of  fear  or  awakening  intelligence,  they  have, 
with  few  exceptions,  shown  a  desire  to  meet  the  general 
wishes  of  the  country  which  does  them  considerable  credit. 


THE  IRISH  PEACE  PRESERVATION  ACT, 

THE  Bill  for  renewing  the  Irish  Peace  l^reservation  Act 
passed  through  its  different  stages  with  less  than  the 
U-sual  accompaniment  of  cant.  It  is  still  conventionally 
necessary  that  a  Minister  should  affect  to  regret  the  necessity 
of  legislating  in  accordance  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
community ;  but  Lord  IlAiiTiNGTON,in  his  speech  on  the  second 


reading,  passed  as  soon  as  possible  from  the  accustomed  com- 
monplaces to  the  reasons  which  render  the  renewal  of  the  Act 
expedient.  It  was  scarcely  necessary  to  adduce  any  furtlier 
proof  of  the  necessity  of  renewing  the  Act  than  the  statement 
that  the  Loud-Likutenant  had  found  it  necessary  to  proclaim 
nearly  every  county  in  Ireland.  In  other  words,  the  country  can 
only  be  governed  by  the  employment  of  powers  which  are 
not  conferred  by  tlie  ordinary  law.  Another  statute,  called 
the  Life  and  Property  Protection  Act,  is  only  applied  to  the 
whole  or  part  of  two  or  three  counties ;  but  tlie  operation  of 
the  Westmeath  Act,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  has  been  con- 
spicuously beneficial.  Agrarian  crime  has  been  reduced  to 
a  mere  fraction  of  the  amount  which  prevailed  before  the 
passing  of  the  Act ;  and  Lord  Hartington  stated  that  the 
imprisonment  of  only  nine  persons  under  the  provisions  of  the 
law  had  practically  crippled  liibandism  in  Westmeath.  It  is 
possible  that  some  fanatics  of  liberty  may  think  it  desirable 
that  a  handful  of  murderous  conspirators  well  known 
to  the  police  should  enjoy  perfect  immunity  because 
their  guilt  cannot  be  substantiated  by  legal  proof.  Whether 
any  of  the  Irish  members  are  troubled  with  these  excessive 
scruples  may  be  reasonably  doubted.  Twenty-eight  members 
voted  against  the  second  reading  of  the  Peace  Preserva- 
tion Bill  with  full  knowledge  that  their  opposition  would  be 
as  ineffective  as  it  was  perhaps  sincere.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  they  really  differed  from  the  great  majority  of 
their  colleagues  who  took  the  opportunity  to  be  absent.  The 
opponents  of  the  Bill  complained  bitterly  that  the  Treasury 
Bench  was  empty  while  new  chains  were  forging  for  un- 
happy Ireland ;  but  if  Ministers  and  English  and  IScotch 
members  abstained  from  swelling  a  majority  already  sufficient, 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  indignant  Irish  patriots  liom 
protesting  against  a  tyrannical  measure.  Mr.  Mitchi;ll 
Henry  explained  the  absence  of  his  colleagues  on  the  singular 
theory  that  they  have  not  the  spirit  to  contend  with  their 
oppressors  in  an  alien  Parliament ;  but  it  might  have  been 
thought  that  a  defeat  would  have  furnished  a  better  argu- 
ment for  Home  Rule  than  a  display  of  entire  indifference  to 
Lord  Hartington's  project  of  coercion.  Another  explanation 
of  their  absence  may  perhaps  be  found  in  their  estimate  of 
the  opinion  of  their  constituents.  Even  in  Westmeath,  peace- 
able men  are  more  numerous  than  assassins,  and,  under  a 
system  of  secret  voting,  the  mass  of  the  population  may 
perhaps  not  be  disinclined  to  secure  to  itself  protection  against 
the  Ribandmen  and  their  leaders.  The  O'Donoghue  had  tlio 
courage  to  express  the  conviction  which  he  probably  shared 
with  many  members  of  the  minority.  Every  Irish  member 
who  failed  to  take  part  in  the  division  may  fairly  be  considered 
a  supporter  of  the  Bill.  The  few  adversaries  of  the  measure 
are  ostensibly  committed  to  the  proposition  that  murderers 
ought  not  to  be  locked  up,  and  that  journalists  are  entitled 
to  publish  treason  with  impunity.  The  rebel  press,  even 
under  the  restrictions  of  the  Peace  Preservation  Act,  indulges 
in  a  freedom  which  elsewhere  would  be  regarded  as  unbounded, 
license.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  no  loyal  or  respectable 
subject  is  in  any  degree  incommoded  by  the  provisions  of  tlie 
Act,  and  that  its  penalties  can  only  be  incurred  by  the  most 
reckless  violators  of  the  law. 

When  the  Bill  went  into  Committee,  Mr.  Pim  proposed  that 
it  should  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  consisting  of  all 
the  Irish  members,  with  the  addition  of  Mr.  Bruce  and  Lord 
Hartington.  If  the  motion  had  been  carried,  the  proposed 
Committee  would  immediately  have  divided  itself  into  tv/o 
hostile  parties  ;  and  perhaps  its  discussions  would  have  thrown 
light  on  the  probable  results  of  Home  Rule.  The  reasons 
against  Mr.  Pjm's  proposal  were  obvious  and  conclusive.  It 
is  tlie  business  of  Committees  either  to  collect  information  for 
the  use  of  the  House  or  to  elaborate  in  detail  some  measure 
which  has  been  adopted  in  principle.  It  is  by  an  entirely 
different  machinery  that  the  Scotch  members  retain  for  tliem- 
seives  the  chief  control  over  measures  which  concern  their 
constituencies.  Dr.  Ball  protested  with  appropriate  vigour 
against  the  innovation  of  establishing  a  little  Irish  Parliament 
at  Westminster.  The  Committee  could  not  have  obtiiined 
any  information  wliich  was  not  already  accessible:  and  it  is 
highly  imporUmt  that  in  all  cases  of  suspension  of  tlie  law 
the  Government  should  be  prepared  to  act  on  its  own 
responsibility.  It  was  a  great  niisudve  to  refer  the  state  of 
Westmeath  to  a  Committee  when  the  Life  Preservation  Bill 
was  first  introduced  ;  and  the  objections  to  Mr.  Piii's  little 
Legislature  are  far  more  conclusive  than  the  reasons 
which  were  Ibrnierly  urged  against  reference  to  a  move 
dispassionate  tribunal.  It  was  evident  through  the  whole 
course  of  the  languid  opposition  to  the  Bill  that  the  pro- 
testing Irish  members  wure  not  in  earnest.    One  opponent 
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of  the  measure  gravely  complained  of  the  provision  which 
renders  a  licence  necessary  for  bearing  arms,  on  the  ground 
that  it  interfered  with  the  lawful  and  harmless  pursuit  of 
sporting.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  instances  of  the  injus- 
tice or  inequality  of  English  legislation  for  Ireland  consists  in 
the  exemption  of  the  Irish  from  assessed  taxes,  and  from  some 
other  burdens  of  the  same  kind.  If  it  is  lawful  in  Ireland  to 
shoot  game  without  a  licence,  no  such  privilege  is  enjoyed  by 
Englishmen ;  and  Mr.  Lowe  has  long  since  imposed  a  tax  of 
ten  shillings  a  year  on  persons  who  for  any  purpose  carried  a 
gun.  As  Mr.  Koxatne  justly  observed,  Westmeath  tenants 
are  not  likely  to  take  out  licences  for  firearms  to  be  employed 
in  shooting  their  landlords  ;  and  it  seems  but  a  trifling  hard- 
ship to  be  compelled  to  ask  for  a  gratuitous  certificate  which 
would  be  granted  as  a  matter  of  course  to  any  respectable 
person.  The  object  of  requiring  the  licence  is  to  give  the 
police  a  hold  on  the  unlicensed  patriots  who  may  happen  from 
time  to  time  to  be  about  to  shoot  their  landlords  or  other 
objects  of  their  dislike.  Koving  assassins  who  have  not  been 
able  to  provide  themselves  with  the  necessary  document  are 
likely  to  be  apprehended  if  they  are  nevertheless  found  in 
possession  of  firearms.  The  Fenians  who  occasionally  break 
into  gun-shops  at  Cork  or  in  other  towns  will  be  hampered 
in  the  use  which  they  might  feel  inclined  to  make  of  their 
booty.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  case  in  which  an  honest 
and  peaceable  Irishman  could  suffer  any  inconvenience  fi'om 
the  regulated  permission  to  carry  arms. 

The  ease  with  which  necessary  Coercion  Bills  have  lately 
been  passed  does  credit  to  the  good  sense  of  Parliament  and 
of  the  Irish  members  themselves.  When  the  Peace  Preserva- 
tion Act  was  first  passed,  and  when  the  Westmeath  Bill  was 
introduced  in  the  following  year,  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
mention  the  intended  legislation  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  and  in  one  instance  to  refer  the  evidence  which 
justified  the  action  of  the  Government  to  a  Select  Committee. 
At  an  earlier  period  great  political  issues  turned  upon  Bills  for 
preserving  the  peace  of  Ireland,  and  more  than  one  Ministry 
was  overthrown  in  the  course  of  conflicts  on  the  question. 
Lord  Grey  retired  from  office  in  1834  in  consequence  of  a 
long  series  of  blunders  and  intrigues  in  which  some  of  his 
subordinates  had  contrived  to  engage  with  O'Connell.  In 
1 846  Lord  John  Eussell,  after  standing  aside  to  allow  Sir 
Robert  Peel  to  puss  the  Bill  for  abolishing  the  Corn-laws, 
successfully  coalesced  with  Lord  George  Bentinck  to  drive 
the  Minister  from  office  by  defeating  a  necessary  Coercion 
Bill.  The  Tory  leader  boldly  avowed  his  approval  of  the 
measm'e  which  he  opposed,  but  he  contended  that  a  Govern- 
ment which  had  broken  up  its  party  could  not  be  safely 
trusted  with  exceptional  powers.  Lord  John  Eussell,  as 
soon  as  he  had  attained  the  object  of  driving  his  rival  from 
office,  immediately  passed  the  measure  which  he  had  de- 
nounced as  oppressive  and  unnecessary.  All  statesmen  were 
then,  as  now,  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  preserving  the 
peace  of  Ireland  ;  but  when  parties  were  evenly  balanced,  it 
was  sometimes  thought  expedient  to  court  by  liberal 
professions  the  favour  of  O'Connell  and  his  adherents. 
In  these  days  politicians  have  perhaps  become  more 
conscientious ;  and  the  robust  faith  of  former  times 
in  the  universal  applicability  of  the  British  Constitution 
has  been  occasionally  disturbed.  Nevertheless  interlerence 
with  the  common  law  rights  of  the  Irish  subject  is 
carefully  restricted  within  the  narrowest  limits.  As  a 
Liberal  Irish  member  observed  during  the  desultory  debate 
on  the  Peace  Preservation  Act,  no  ordinary  person  would 
know  that  such  a  law  was  in  force  unless  he  derived  his 
information  from  the  seditious  newspapers  of  London.  The 
Irish  Government  seems  to  have  exercised  its  powers  with 
extreme  moderation  and  with  sound  discretion.  One  Irish 
member  called  attention  to  the  excess  of  arrests  under  the  Act 
over  the  discharges  and  the  present  detentions.  It  ap^jcared 
that  some  of  the  Westmeath  Eibandmcn  are  not  in  prison, 
and  that  they  are  not  pursuing  their  usual  avocabions  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  and  it  was  regretted  that  some  of  the  leaders 
had  been  allowed  to  leave  Ireland  lor  America  as  a  condition 
of  their  release.  As  it  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
Englishmen  to  punish  oflcnders  without  trial,  the  Government 
has  probably  acted  with  sound  judgment  in  getting  rid  of  some 
of  the  ringleaders  in  the  most  convenient  manner.  They  had 
been  taken  into  custody  becauae  it  was  known  that  they  pro- 
moted murder  and  other  crimes  of  violence,  although  there 
was  no  legal  evidence  of  their  guilt.  As  the  object  was  to 
get  rid  of  criminals  whom  it  wua  impossible  adequately  to 
punisli,  their  expatriation  was  desiMidJo  for  all  parties.  In 
the  United  Slates  thoy  will  cither  abandon  their  former 
habits,  or  they  will  bo  convicted  and  punished  without  the 


smallest  scruple.  In  the  meantime  life  in  Westmeath  has 
become  tolerably  safe.  Before  trial  by  jury  is  re-established 
as  the  sole  method  of  protecting  society  in  Westmeath,  it  may 
perhaps  have  been  found  expedient  to  adopt  the  suggestions  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  the  Irish  jury  system.  The  modest 
remark  that  persons  unable  to  read  or  write  the  English  lan- 
guage ought  to  be  exempted  from  serving  on  juries  seems  to 
deserve  attention. 


THE  SPANISH  ELECTIONS. 

IF  the  Eepublican  party  in  Spain  or  the  Government 
ever  attached  importance  to  the  general  election,  they 
must  have  been  seriously  disappointed  by  the  result.  The 
Federal  Eepublicans  have  succeeded  ki  returning  an  almost 
unanimous  Assembly,  except  indeed  that  the  uncompromising 
faction  of  their  own  body  will  constitute  a  troublesome 
minority.  Within  a  few  months  two  previous  elections  have 
provided  as  many  Governments  with  overwhelming  majorities. 
Sagasta  and  the  Conservatives,  Zorrilla  and  the  Progressists 
or  Eadicals,  were  in  turn  omnipotent,  as  far  as  power  depended 
on  the  ostensible  opinion  of  the  constituencies.  Zorrilla 
showed  his  appreciation  of  the  value  of  representative  insti- 
tutions in  Spain  by  endeavouring  to  induce  some  of  his 
political  opponents  to  accept  seats  in  the  Upper  House  of  the 
Cortes.  Sagasta  had  before  him  been  accused,  probably  with 
justice,  of  packing  the  elections;  but  in  Spain  the  Minister 
for  the  time  being  hardly  needs  to  trouble  himself  with  the 
details  of  interference.  The  supporters  of  each  successive 
Government  are  the  only  politicians  who  have  any  sufficient 
motive  for  exerting  themselves  in  the  formation  of  the  pre- 
liminary Committees  which  superintend  the  elections.  The 
control  of  the  ballot-boxes  conveys  an  irresponsible  power 
over  the  returns ;  and  the  electors,  even  if  they  felt  any  in- 
terest in  the  elections,  knew  that  it  would  be  useless  to  vote 
for  Opposition  candidates.  On  the  present  occasion,  the 
great  mass  of  the  population,  anticipating  the  inevitable 
result,  deliberately  abstained  from  voting ;  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  even  the  dominant  party  exhibited  ita 
full  numerical  strength.  According  to  the  electoral  law, 
if  indeed  there  can  be  said  to  be  any  constitutional 
law  in  Spain,  the  suffrage  was  restricted  to  voters  who 
had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five ;  but  the  Eepublican 
Government,  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  ripeness  of  political 
judgment,  arbitrarily  extended  the  privilege  to  all  persons 
over  the  age  of  twenty.  It  has,  alter  all,  only  been  found 
possible  to  induce  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  the  qualified  electors 
to  vote  ;  and,  in  substance,  the  return  of  the  Constituent  Cortes 
is  equivalent  to  a  census  of  the  Eepublican  minority,  including 
the  stray  politicians  who  habitually  support  any  Government 
which  may  be  in  power.  It  is  evident  that  no  vahie  wiU 
attach  either  to  the  ordinary  or  to  the  constituent  legisIatioQ 
of  a  body  which  is  virtually  nominated  by  the  Ministers  that 
they  may  continue  to  exercise  power  in  its  name.  After  the 
discreditable  Parisian  catastrophe  of  1848,  the  Constituent 
Assembly  contained  a  large  majority  of  members  opposed  to  th« 
policy  of  the  revolutionary  Government.  The  sham  Spanish 
election  still  moi'e  emphatically  condemns  the  Eepublican 
usurjjation.  As  soon  as  the  nation  finds  means  of  expressing 
its  will,  any  movement  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Government 
and  the  Cortes  will  be  morally  excusable,  if  only  it  is 
justified  by  success. 

The  process  of  making  a  Constitution  will  be  a  farce,  except 
so  far  as  it  involves  the  abstruse  problem  of  Federalism,  For 
sixty  years  past  ingeaiious  legislators  have  provided  the 
Spanish  nation  with  a  long  succession  of  impracticable  and  in- 
operative Constitutions.  In  every  iustanoe  the  object  has 
been  to  apply  principles  of  extreme  democracy  to  the  details 
of  governiutnt  and  administration,  and  the  latest  experiment, 
completed  three  or  Ibiu"  years  ago,  Avas  applauded  by  the 
leader  of  the  Hyde  Park  rioters  as  a  model  system  which 
might  be  advantageously  copied  by  the  benighted  Legislatui'o 
of  England.  The  limitation  of  age  which  fg)rmcd  the  only 
check  on  universal  sidlrago  has  already  been  abolished  by  the 
Eepublican  Government ;  and,  with  the  best  possible  intentions, 
it  is  impossible  to  provide  larger  securities  for  that  kind  of 
liberty  and  e(iuality  which  finds  favour  with  modern  revolu- 
tionary theorists.  It  will  be  perfectly  easy  to  renew  the  pro- 
hibitions against  BUsi)ension  of  the  ordinary  rights  of  law ; 
:uid  the  Eepublican  generiUs  in  the  Northern  provinces  will 
disregard  any  enactment  of  the  kind  as  willingly  as  if  they 
wore  under  the  orders  of  PinM  or  Sekkano.  Tho  diilicultios 
of  tho  Constituent  Cortes  will  commence  with  tho  task  of 
organizing  a  Federal  Govorumeut.    In  tlie  first  place,  no  poli- 
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<Heian  in  or  out  of  Spain  knows  what  Federalism  means  ;  nor 
has-CASTELAR  ever  succeeded,  notwithstanding  his  rare  powers 
of  language,  in  expounding  in  intelligible  terms  the  faith 
■which  he  professes.  The  anarchical  classes,  who  alone  wish  in 
earnest  for  a  Federal  Republic,  desire,  as  far  as  they  have  any 
dehnite  plan,  that  the  country  should  be  governed  by  them- 
selves, through  the  agency  of  local  Clubs  exercising  despotic 
and  irresponsible  power  in  every  town  and  district.  They 
have  persuaded  themselves  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  main- 
taining a  national  army,  or  for  contributing  to  the  expenses 
of  a  central  Government.  The  revenues  of  the  dominant 
Juntas  or  deputations  will  probably  consist  of  forced  loans,  or 
of  other  exactions  from  tiie  wealthier  classes ;  and  some  of 
the  more  advanced  Clubs  are  prepared  in  their  respective 
districts  to  abolish  property  altogether.  Cultivated  Republi- 
cans such  as  FiGUERAS  and  Castelar  have  no  disposition  to 
concur  in  a  dissolution  of  political  society ;  but  they  will 
grievously  disappoint  their  adherents  if  they  content  them- 
selves with  proposing  a  mere  enlargement  of  the  functions  of 
provincial  authorities.  It  will  scarcely  be  proposed  tliat  the 
diffierent  kingdoms  which  were  finally  united  under  the  sceptre 
of  Ferdixaxd  and  Isabella  should  once  more  be  severed  for 
administrative  purposes;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
historical  pretext  for  the  establishment  of  the  smaller  provinces 
as  independent  States  of  a  Federation.  Statesmen  cannot 
dispense,  like  local  demagogues,  with  an  army,  and  the  military 
force  must  necessarily  be  subject  to  central  control.  The 
recent  policy  of  arming  Republican  Volunteers  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  regular  army  in  check  would,  if  it  were 
habitually  pursued,  render  civil  war  inevitable.  If  the 
Spaniards  really  desire  Federal  institutions,  they  ought  to 
have  maintained  the  Monarchy  as  the  connecting  link  of  the 
various  communities  within  the  Union. 

J£  the  centrifugal  force  which  undoubtedly  exists  in  Spain 
ultimately  prevails,  the  Constituent  Cortes  will  have  little 
share  in  the  task  of  disruption.     The  pretensions  of  an 
Assembly  elected  by  a  fraction  of  the  community  will  not  be 
seriously  accepted  either  by  friends  or  by  enemies.    The  last 
Parliament  was  summarily  tm-ned  out  of  doors  by  Figderas 
and  his  colleagues,  amid  general  indifEerence ;  and  the  body 
which  succeeds  it  wiU  have  even  less  title  to  respect.    It  is  a 
curious  and  instructive  fact  that  universal  suffrage  never 
believes  in.  itself,    The  multitude,  once  convinced  of  its  own 
indefeasible  supremacy,  logically  infers  that  it  is  impossible  to 
transfer  to  representatives  an  inalienable  right.     The  new 
Cortes  will,  at  the  risk  of  dissolution,  obey  the  orders  of  the 
Government,  until  some  rival  faction  succeeds  in  grasping 
executive   power.      If  the  proposed  Federal  Constitution 
proves  to  be  unpopular,  the  Cortes  will  be  unceremoniously 
ejected  to  make  room  either  for  a  more  docile  Assembly  or 
for  a  dictatorship.    If  any  portion  of  the  army  retains  its  dis- 
cipline and  organization,  no  long  time  will  elapse  before  a 
military  leader  undertakes,  probably  with  the  general  good 
wiU  of  the  respectable  classes,  the  meritorious  and  profitable 
duty  of  restoring  order  and  security.    The  horror  or  dis- 
approbation which  such  enterprises  have  sometimes  provoked 
would  have  no  justification  in^a  country  which  has  for  the 
present  no  constituted  authority  to  respect.    The  Government 
exists  by  the  favour  of  the  rabble  of  Madrid,  and  of  that  part 
of  the  military  force  which  proved  too  strong  for  the  con- 
servative section  of  the  militia  in  the  late  disturbance.  The 
Cortes  will  be  still  more  powerless  than  a  Ministry  which  in- 
cludes the  recognized  leaders  of  the  party  in  power.    For  a 
freely  elected  Assembly  Spaniards  entertain  little  habitual 
deference,  and  it  is  notorious  that  the  Constituent  Cortes  in  no 
sense  represents  the  nation.    The  few  Conservatives  and  Pro- 
gressists who  were  elected  will  not  even  take  their  seats. 
Opposition  to  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Republic  might 
be  dangerous,  and  it  would  certainly  be  useless. 

When,  after  the  abdication  of  the  King,  the  Republic  was 
first  proclaimed,  shallow  observers  congratulated  the  Spanish 
nation  on  the  easy  and  peaceful  transition  from  one  form  of 
government  to  another.  More  serious  politicians  were  not 
surprised  at  the  temporary  calm  which  is  almost  always  pro- 
duced on  the  morrow  of  a  revolution  by  complacency  on  one 
side  and  by  alarm  on  the  other.  The  Republicans  had  lor 
the  moment  obtained  more  than  they  had  asked ;  and  the  de- 
feated Conservatives  were  gratified  and  surprised  to  find  that 
they  had  not  yet  been  molested.  A  section  of  the  outgoing 
Progressists  was  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  administration ; 
and  CA&TELAii,  with  florid  eloquence,  assured  the  representa- 
tives of  Spain  in  foreign  countries  that  the  Republic  was  not 
lesB  capable  than  the  M(marchy  of  maintaining  security  and 
peace.  During  three  months  which  have  since  elapsed  there 
has  been  a  ^Loisteiial  crisis,  and  a  second  revolution, 


resulting  in  both  cases  from  the  lawless  interference  of  the 
mob  of  the  capital.  Zourilla  and  Sagasta  on  the  first 
establishment  of  the  Monarchy  prudently  retired  into  con- 
cealment or  into  exile.  Olozaga,  who  at  the  urgent 
entreaty  of  Castelar  returned  for  a  time  to  his  place  as 
Minister  to  France,  has  resigned,  or  is  about  to  resign, 
his  office,  and  has  not  thought  it  safe  to  return  to  Spain. 
Serrano,  who  three  years  ago  occupied  an  almost  regal 
position  in  Spain  has  found,  in  the  necessity  of  escaping  in 
di.sguise,  the  fit  reward  of  his  capricious  intrigues  against 
the  foreign  Prince  whom  he  had  himself  invited  to  occupy 
the  throne.  The  numerous  fugitives  may  perhaps  have 
shown  excessive  timidity  ;  but,  by  the  common  consent  of  all 
parties  except  the  faction  in  power,  society  is  exposed  to  the 
gravest  danger.  The  Ministers  are  not  anxious  to  injure 
their  political  opponents,  but  they  could  not  have  protected 
Serrano  against  the  violence  of  the  rabble  if  he  had  not 
taken  elaborate  precautions  for  his  own  safety.  The  tran- 
quillity which  has  prevailed  during  the  election  proves 
nothing  except  the  natural  indifference  of  the  constituency  to 
a  function  which  is  nothing  but  a  form.  Moderate  and 
thoughtful  Spaniards  probably,  with  few  exceptions,  now 
regret  the  generous  impatience  of  statesmen  and  generals 
who  could  no  longer  tolerate  the  scandals  of  Queen  Isabella's 
Government  and  Court.  It  would,  as  the  result  has  shown, 
have  been  better  to  bear  with  existing  evils  than  to  set  the 
stone  of  revolution  rolling.  If  Prim  had  lived,  or  if  Serrano 
and  his  associates  had  loyally  supported  King  Amadeo,  there 
would  have  been  another  chance^  of  retrieving  past  errors. 
The  prospects  of  improvement  through  the  Republic  are  faint 
and  distant. 


MR.  MIALL  ON  DISESTABLISHMENT, 

R.  MIALL'S  speeches  carry  those  who  hear  or  read 
them  into  a  world  which  seems  to  have  no  connexion 
with  that  in  which  they  are  delivered.     The  mysterious 
beings  with  which  this  world  of  Mr.  Miall's  is  peopled 
are  suffering  from  an  overpowering  sense  of  religious  in- 
equality.    The  existence  of  an  Estabhshed  Church  is  as 
an  iron  driven  into  their  very  souls.     The  Dissenter  as 
he  is  known  to  Mr.  Miall  is  a  being  of  a  different  order 
from  the  Dissenters  who  are  to  be  met  with  every  day. 
In  business  or  in  society  the  mask  is  on  their  face,  the 
inward  torture  is   hidden  beneath   the  mechanical  smile. 
There  is  a  place,  of  which  only  Mr.  Miall  seems  to  have 
the   secret,  in  which  this  simulated    cheerfulness  is  laid 
aside.    It  may  be  in  the  vaults  under  Mr.  Spurgeon's  Taber- 
nacle, or  behind  the  hoarding  which  conceals  from  the  care- 
less or  cruel  gaze  of  members  of  the  Established  Church  the 
rising  glories  of  the  City  Temple.    But,  wherever  it  is, 
it  evidently  serves  as  a  refuge   lor  Nonconformists  weary 
of  acting  a  part.    Here  they  can  come  from  the  House 
of  Commons  or  the  dinner  party  and  clank  their  chains  at 
pleasure.    Here  they  can  vow  that,  in  spite  of  appearances, 
life  with  an  Established  Church  is  no  better  than  a  living 
death.    Here  they  can  join  their  mournful  songs  to  an  ac- 
companiment of  abstract  resolutions.    This  is  the  Dissenter 
as  Sir.  Miall  has  the  privilege  of  seeing  him ;  and  if  the 
retiring  Nonconformist  nature  would  consent  to  show  itself  tOi 
the  world  in  its  true  colours,  the  Established  Church  would 
have  but  a  few  days  to  live.    Majorities  are  not  above  being 
moved  by  the  obvious  wretchedness  of  minorities.    If  the 
iron  could  not  be  got  out  of  Dissenters'  souls  without  over- 
turning the  existing  religious  settlement,  the  general  feel- 
ing would  still  be  that  it  must  be  got  out  at  any  cost. 
But  the  Dissenters  kindly  spare  their  countrymen's  feelings 
by  leaving  the  iron  at  home  whenever  they  come  out  into 
society.    They  are  in  the  habit  of  boasting,  and  boasting  with 
very  great  reason,  that  they  have  got  rid  of  all  the  disabilities 
to  which  they  had  for  centuries  been  subjected  by  laws  made 
in  the  interest  of  the  Established  Church.  There  is  not  a  hard- 
ship left  for  them  to  complain  of,  except  it  be  that  they  are 
forbidden  to  pray  or  preach  in  churchyards  which  belong 
to  other  people.    We  are  so  accustomed  to  these  accents  of 
triumph  that  Mr.  Miall's  yearly  dirge  comes  upon  us  as  a 
yearly  surprise.    It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  the  establishment 
by  law  of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Scotland  involves  a 
violation  of  religious  equality.    But  there  is  scarcely  any  in- 
stitution estiiblished  by  law  that  does  not  involve  a  violation 
of  principles  equally  dear  to  some  minority  or  other.  Why 
should  the  Dissenter  who  objects  to  a  State  Church  be 
more  considered  than  the  Dissenter  who  objects  to  a  State 
army  ?     There  may  be  good  reasons  for  drawing  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  cases,  but  they  must  be  reasons 
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founded  on  considerations  of  practical  iitility.  If  the  majo- 
rity are  justified  in  taking  the  Quaker's  money  to  pay  the 
soldier  who  fights  for  them,  they  are  equally  justified,  as  a 
matter  of  theory,  in  taking  the  Baptist's  money  to  pay 
the  parson  who  christens  their  children.  If  Mr.  Miall 
wishes  to  prove  his  point,  he  must  condescend  to  particulars. 
He  must  show  the  precise  harm  that  the  violation  of  reli- 
gious equality  involved  in  the  existence  of  an  Established 
Church  does  to  his  clients.  Where  the  Irish  Church  was 
concerned  there  was  no  difficulty  in  meeting  this  challenge. 
The  mischiefs  wrought  by  the  violation  of  religious  equality 
in  Ireland  were  everywhere  apparent.  When  Mr.  Miall  can 
produce  anything  approaching  to  a  similar  list  as  regards  the 
Church  of  England,  he  may  feel  confident  of  a  similar  victory. 

The  violation  of  religious  equality  is  only  one  of  the  charges 
which  Mr.  Miall  brings  against  the  system  of  religious 
establishments.  It  is  a  further  vice  of  this  system,  he  says, 
that  it  deprives  the  Church  of  the  right  of  self-government, 
and  a  large  part  of  his  speech  was  devoted  to  an  enu- 
meration of  the  evils  sustained  by  the  Church  of  England 
by  reason  of  her  bondage  to  the  State.  This  argument 
admits  of  a  very  simple  answer.  Whether  the  interests  of 
religion  would  or  would  not  be  promoted  by  the  abolition  of 
the  Established  Church,  it  is  exceedingly  unlikely  that  the 
Church  of  England,  as  we  know  it,  would  long  survive  the 
separation.  Other  Churches  would  arise  out  of  its  ruins, 
more  enthusiastic,  more  dogmatic,  more  united.  But  the 
Church  of  England  as  it  is  would  have  gone  hence,  killed  by  that 
strife  of  parties  which  only  the  machinery  of  the  State  has  the 
power  to  keep  in  abeyance.  In  1 869  there  were  some  who 
predicted  that  the  same  result  would  follow  from  disesta- 
blishment in  Ireland,  but  it  was  answered — and,  we  own,  as 
we  then  thought,  successfully  answered — that  the  differences 
which  divided  the  parties  in  the  Irish  Church  were  of  too 
unimportant  a  character  to  have  this  effect.  The  event 
has  proved  the  contrary.  The  Irish  Church,  which  before 
disestablishment  seemed  to  have  only  one  party  within  its 
pale,  has  developed  others  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and 
has  already  pushed  revision  to  a  point  which  threatens  to 
end  in  open  schism.  If  this  is  what  has  happened  in  Ire- 
land, what  might  be  expected  after  a  corresponding  re- 
volution in  England?  The  last  thing  that  can  be  said  of 
English  Churchmen  is  that  they  are  all  of  one  party.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are,  and  avow  themselves  to  be,  of  all  shades  of 
belief.  Under  the  tolerant  eclecticism  of  the  State  they  some- 
how contrive  to  go  on  side  by  side ;  but  if  they  were  free  to 
manage  their  affairs  for  themselves,  this  enforced  harmony 
would  not  endure  for  a  single  year.  The  first  Session  of  Con- 
vocation after  disestablishment  would  bring  out  all  the  latent 
discords,  and  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  two  walking 
together  who  are  not  agreed.  It  is  open  to  Mr.  Miall  to 
contend  that  frank  separation  is  better  than  unreal  agree- 
ment ;  that  High  Churchmen  who,  as  he  would  say,  differ 
from  Roman  Catholics  only  on  points  of  form,  and  Low 
Churchmen  who  agree  with  Dissenters  upon  all  matters 
of  substance,  can  have  no  genuine  community  of  senti- 
ment or  action  ;  and  that  he  who  opens  their  eyes  to  this  fact 
will  be  a  true  friend  to  both.  We  are  not  concerned  to 
inquire  whether  Mr.  Miall  would  be  right  or  wrong  in 
asserting  this.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  point  out  that 
what  he  does  assert  is  something  quite  different.  He  promises 
the  Church  of  England  that  she  shall  come  out  of  the  cauldron 
of  disestablishment  endued  with  new  vigour.  Those  who 
feel  sure  that  the  institution  which  went  into  the  cauldron 
would  never  come  out  at  all  may  be  pardoned  for  asking  for 
some  further  evidence  as  to  the  ultimate  results  of  the 
process. 

Mr.  Miall's  third  and  last  proposition — for  his  fifth  and 
sixth  are  simply  deductions  from  those  that  have  gone 
before — is  that  the  existence  of  an  Established  Church  im- 
poses on  Parliament  duties  which  it  is  not  ({ualified  to  dis- 
charge. To  this  it  may  be  replied  that,  as  Parliament  con- 
.sibtently  omits  to  discharge  them,  this  objection  is  deprived  of 
its  principal  force.  11' the  House  of  Commons  were  continually 
meddling  vvilli  ecclesiastical  matters,  the  position  of  ailiiirs 
would  soon  become  iiitolcraljle.  But  as  for  the  moat  part  it 
has  the  good  sense  to  leave  them  alone,  the  worst  that 
iiajjpena  is  that  the  Church  is  not  as  free  to  modify  her  organi- 
zation and  machinery  as  some  of  her  more  enthuaiastic  mem- 
bers wibh  her  to  Ijc.  To  those  who  value  tlie  Cluircli  of  Eng- 
land aa  she  ia,  and  have  no  wiali  to  ace  her  subjected  to  radical 
changes  in  any  direction,  this  ia  not  a  matter  to  bo  deeply  re- 
gretted. Tlicae  persons  are  ready  to  put  up  vvitii  an  admitted 
absence  of  consistency  and  decision  ralliur  than  lose  the 
lolcruuco  and  largcncsB  of  mind  which  is  to  some  extent 


secured  by  subjection  to  the  State.    This  subjection  cannot 

have  its  perfect  work  except  on  condition  that  no  important 
ecclesiastical  changes  can  be  introduced  unless  by  Parliament^ 
and  that  it  is  well  understood  that  Parliament  has  no  mind  to 
introduce  them.  As  things  now  stand,  all  parties  in  the 
Church  of  England  have  a  large  amount  of  practical  freedom 
to  go  their  own  way,  so  long  as  they  can  anyhow  bring 
themselves  within  the  very  elastic  limits  of  conformity  de- 
fined by  the  law.  They  may  fairly  think  themselves  fortunate 
that  they  are  under  the  control  of  a  Parliament  which  is  content 
to  let  well  alone,  rather  than  under  that  of  an  ecclesiastical 
Synod  inspired  with  a  zeal  for  improvement  which  must  end 
in  two  parties  out  of  three  being  improved  out  of  the  Church. 
Upon  all  the  three  points,  therefore,  upon  which  Mr.  Miali. 
chose  to  rest  his  case  it  has  broken  down.  He  has  not  shown 
that  the  violation  of  religious  equality  is  anything  more  thaa 
technical  and  nominal.  He  has  not  shown  that  the  Churck 
of  England  would  be  either  stronger  or  freer  if  her  subjuga- 
tion to  the  State  were  at  an  end.  He  has  not  shown  that  any 
harm  follows  from  Parliament  being  nominally  charged  with 
duties  which  in  point  of  fact  are  performed  by  nobody.  It  ia 
satisfactory  that  a  position  so  weak  in  theory  should  have 
proved  equally  weak  when  brought  to  the  test  of  a  division. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  aptly  expressed  the  weariness  of  the 
subject  which  has  overtaken  the  existing  House  of  Commons  j 
and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  feeling  out  of  doors  ia 
in  any  way  more  favourable  to  Mr.  Miall's  cause.  Until  the 
verdict  of  the  constituencies  has  been  given  against  him,  it  ia 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  he  should  retire  from  the  contest; 
but  to  all  appearance  the  next  general  election  will  give  him 
this  additional  excuse  for  leaving  disestablishment  to  slumber 
awhile  undisturbed.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  zeal  of  that  knot 
of  self-conceited  agitators  which  has  been  for  some  time 
deafening  our  ears  with  the  assertion  that  the  nostrum  of  the 
Liberation  Society  is  ripe  to  be  accepted  as  the  prescription  of 
the  Liberal  party  will  have  received  a  salutary  cataract  of 
undeniably  cold  water. 


THE  SHIP  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

THE  discussion  in  Committee  on  the  Navy  Estimates  on 
Monday  showed  that  the  Admiralty  are  still  very  much 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  type  of  the  war-ship  of  the  future. 
They  have  undertaken  to  build  a  couple  of  large  ships 
this  year,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  make  up  their 
minds  what   sort  of  ships   these  shall  be.     Of  one  of 
them  Mr.  Goschen  has  given  no  account  whatever,  and 
though  the  other  has  been  described  as  a  new  Fury,  it  turna 
out  that  she  is  to  be  different  from  the  Fury,  and  also 
different  from  the  Devastation.     Indeed,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  it  is  not  quite  certain  what  sort  of  a  ship  the  Ad- 
miralty may  make  of  the  Devastation  before  they  have  done 
with  her.     She  has  always  been  spoken  of  as  a  mastless 
vessel,  but   she   has   been   fitted   up  with   a   mast,  and, 
according  to  Admiral  Erskine,  one  of  the  biggest  masts  in 
the  navy,  and  the  Admiralty  are  considering  whether  she 
shall  not  have  sails  too.    The  Devastation  has  steamed  over 
from  Portsmouth  to  Queenstown,  and  is  now  waiting  till 
there  are  some  waves  off  Bantry  which  will  test  her  sea- 
going   qualities.     As   yet  she    has  done  very  well,  but 
then  she  has  had  only  light  winds  and  short  waves  to  con- 
tend  with.     A  ship  that  even  in  smooth  water  pounds 
the  swell  into  spray  and  flings  it  on  to  the  fore- deck  in 
"  clods  "  of  thirty  and  forty  tons,  may  be  expected  to  have 
some  lively  experiences  among  the  Atlantic  rollers.  There 
are  two  dangers  to  which  the  Devastation  is  exposed :  first, 
the  water  may  get  into  her;  and,  secondly,  the  water,  even 
without  getting  inside,  may  lodge  in  such  vast  quantities  on 
the  deck  as  to  weigh  down  the  vessel.     The  first  of  these 
dangers  is  supposed  to  have  been  sufiiciently  guarded  against 
in  the  construction  of  the  ship.    All  ihe  openings  for  air  are 
carried  far  above  the  possibility  of  water  bursting  into  them; 
and  we  have  Sir  SricNCEU  Roiunson's  assurance  that,  as  long 
as  tlieso  openings  are  closed,  even  if  the  ship  were  to  bo 
forcibly  ininiersed,  siio  would  bo  lighter  than  the  volume  of 
water  she  displaced,  and,  therefore,  when  released,  must  como 
to  the  surface.    These  are  points,  however,  on  which  argu- 
ment is  rather  thrown  away  on  the  eve  of  practical  experiments. 
The  best  proof  of  the  stability  and  buoyancy  of  the  ship 
will  bo  that  she  floats  at  sea.    There  is  at  least  no  room  for 
any  doubt  as  to  what  tlio  Devastation  is  intended  to  bo.  The 
Admiralty  arc  propari'd  to  bl;and  by  her  as  a  sea- going  ship 
capable  of  sailing  to  the  Channel,  the  Mediterranean,  or  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  Mr.  GobCiiEN  has  stated  distinctly  that,  if 
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she  fails  in  this  respect,  she  will  be  a  failui^e  altogether.  She 
dra\xs  too  much  water  for  coast  defence,  and  for  that  purpose 
a  more  suitable  vessel  might  be  built  at  much  less  cost. 

It  is  important  to  know  whether,  in  the  Devastation, 
we  have  a  good  serviceable  ship ;  but  it  is  even  more  im- 
portant to  know  what  is  the  right  type  of  ship  to  go 
on  building  ;  and  we  could  afford  to  sacrifice  the  Devasta- 
tion if  it  would  only  be  the  means  of  solving  this 
problem.  It  is  obvious  that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  ship 
of  war  must  necessarily  be  a  compromise.  She  must  be  a 
fighting  ship  and  a  sailing  ship,  and  her  qualities  in  each  case 
will  always  be  in  a  great  measure  antagonistic.  For  fighting 
purposes  the  ship  must  carry  heavy  artillery,  and  must  be 
protected  by  strong  armour;  and  weight,  even  for  its  own 
sake,  is  desirable  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  power  of 
impact.  On  the  other  hand,  you  can  hardly  have  a  good 
seagoing  ship  without  masts,  and  masts  get  in  the  way  of 
the  guns.  A  thickly-plated  ship,  which  carries  four  35-ton 
gims  in  revolving  turrets,  sweeping  the  horizon  on  every  side, 
and  which  can  be  propelled  as  a  ram  at  the  rate  of  over  sixteen 
statute  miles  an  hour,  and  then  turned  in  a  couple  of 
minutes  against  another  object  in  just  the  opposite  direction, 
certainly  leaves  little  to  be  desired  as  a  fighting  ship ;  and 
thus  much  may  be  said  for  the  Devastation.  But  all  these 
advantages  have  to  be  paid  for  out  of  her  sailing  qualities ; 
and  the  question  is  whether  too  much  has  not  been  sacrificed 
in  this  respect.  Even  if  her  stabiUty  is  proved,  will  she  be 
sufficiently  manageable  in  a  heavy  sea  ?  And  how  long  can 
she  remain  at  sea  ?  In  other  words,  what  stock  of  coals  will 
she  carry  ?  It  may  be  assumed  that,  even  if  it  should  be 
decided  to  try  the  effect  of  sails  on  the  Devastation's 
single  mast,  the  sails  will  be  regarded  only  as  a  very 
subordinate  assistance  to  the  engines,  and  that,  if  the 
engines  broke  down,  the  ship  would  be  practically  help- 
less. As  the  ship  is  propelled  by  two  separate  screws 
driven  by  double  cylinders  and  separate  engines,  and  as 
either  screw  is  capable  of  alone  propelling  the  ship,  the 
chances  of  a  total  break-down  of  the  machinery  may  be  re- 
garded as  somewhat  remote.  But  even  if  the  machinery  were 
all  right,  it  would  be  useless  without  coals.  It  was  estimated 
in  the  first  instance  that  the  Devastation  could  carry  from 
1,600  to  1,700  tons  of  coal,  which  would  enable  her,  with  a 
moderate  consumption  of  fuel,  to  remain  at  sea  for  some 
thirty-six  days ;  but  the  weights  of  the  ship  have  since  been 
increased  to  such  a  degree  as  to  encroach  considerably  on  the 
margin  for  fuel.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Admiralty  have 
yet  come  to  a  definite  conclusion  on  this  point,  but  the  excellence 
of  the  engines  has  in  some  measure  got  them  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty. The  engines  have  developed  upwards  of  a  thousand 
horse-power  more  than  was  contracted  for,  and  given  the  ship 
an  extra  speed  of  a  knot  and  a  quarter ;  and  it  is  now  cal- 
culated that  1,400  tons  of  coal  would  send  her  about  as  far 
as  1,600  tons  on  the  original  plan.  But  it  has  yet  to  be  seen 
whether  she  can  carry  even  this  quantity  of  coal,  and  also 
what  will  be  the  effect  of  the  reduced  weight  below  on  the 
general  stability  and  buoyancy  of  the  vessel. 

Mr.  GoscHEN  has  appealed"^ to  the  House  of  Commons  to 
have  confidence  in  the  Admiralty,  and  to  allow  them  a  wide 
discretion  in  applying  the  shipbuilding  votes.  They  are 
anxious  to  see  how  the  Devastation  turns  out,  and  they  are 
also  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  what  other  Powers  are  doing, 
and  they  would  like  not  to  be  tied  down  too  tightly  to  par- 
ticular plans,  and  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  any  new 
ideas  or  fresh  experience  that  may  turn  up.  In  itself  this 
seema  to  be  reasonable  enough.  England  of  course  cannot 
afford  to  sit  still  with  folded  hands  waiting  for  a  revelation 
of  a  perfect  type  of  ship,  while  other  countries  are  busily 
building  ships  which  may  not  be-ideally  perfect,  but  which  are 
at  least  extremely  formidable.  Still  it  may  be  just  as  well 
to  be  cautious  in  laying  down  new  ships,  and  a  delay  of  a  few 
months  can  hardly  make  very  much  difference.  The  most 
certain  way  to  waste  both  time  and  money  would  be  to  begin 
a  ship  in  a  hurry  without  having  a  clear  idea  of  what  it  is  to 
be.  In  the  meantime  it  might  bo  worth  while  to  consider 
whether  the  arrangements  of  the  Construction  Department  are 
really  calculated  to  promote  the  object  in  view.  The  late 
Controller,  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  Devastation  which  he  has 
just  published,  incidentally  gives  an  instructive  history  of  the 
progress  of  the  designs  for  that  ship.  The  late  Constructor, 
Lord  Dl'fkerin's  Committee,  and  the  present  Council  of 
Construction  have  all  been  employed  upon  it  in  succession. 
The  result  appears  to  be  that  the  ship  in  its  present 
form  differs  from  the  original  design,  and  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  design  have  been  thrown  into  somewhat 
dangerous  confusion.     According   to   Admiral  Kouinson's 


calculations,  the  weights  of  tlie  Devastation,  allowing  for 
1,600  tons  of  coal,  are  585  tons  in  excess  of  the  estimate 
of  1871,  and  552  tons  beyond  the  first  estimate  of  1869; 
while  her  mean  draft  of  water  is  nearly  sixteen  inches  beyond 
the  calculation  of  1871,  and  thirteen  inches  beyond  tliat  of 
1869.  "  No  one,"  observes  the  Admiral,  "  would  be  justified 
"  in  sending  such  a  ship  to  encounter  Atlantic  weather  with 
"  an  immersion  exceeding  by  thirteen  inches  her  intended 
"  flotation,  and  the  only  proceeding  possible,  if  she  is  ever  to 
"  do  that  for  which  she  was  specially  designed- — namely,  to 
"  meet  successfully  Atlantic  weather — is  to  diminish  the 
"  amount  of  coal  and  the  quantity  of  projectiles  which  the 
"  ship  was  meant  to  carry ;  in  other  words,  to  clip  the  wings 
"  and  pare  the  talons  of  the  most  formidable  sea-going  ship 
"  yet  designed."  In  the  late  Controller's  opinion,  the  builders 
of  the  Devastation  have  fallen  into  the  same  error  as  the 
builders  of  the  Captain  in  adding  weights  which  are  perhaps 
improvements  to  the  parts  where  they  are  applied,  but  which 
vitiate  the  sea-going  qualities  of  the  structure  as  a  whole.  It 
is  impossible  to  imagine  any  system  better  calculated  to  I'ritter 
away  personal  responsibility,  and  to  destroy  that  unity  of  design 
which  is  so  essential  in  work  of  this  kind,  than  the  system 
which  appears  to  be  at  present  in  operation  at  the  Admiralty. 
It  has  taken  four  years  to  produce  the  Devastation,  yet  at  this 
moment  there  are  several  important  questions  as  to  her  load- 
line,  coal  supply,  &c.,  on  which  definite  information  is  still 
wanting.  It  may  turn  out  that  the  unexpected  power  of  the 
engines  will  make  up  for  the  reduced  stock  of  coals  ;  but  of 
course  this  could  not  have  been  in  the  original  calculations 
of  the  Council  of  Construction. 


ITALY  AND  ANCIENT  ART. 

MR.  RUSKIN  is  said  to  have  declared  some  time  ago  that  the 
greatest  service  England  could  render  to  art  would  be  that 
of  buying  up  Venice  and  devoting  itself  simply  to  the  preservation 
of  the  City  of  the  Lagoons.  The  proposal  was  a  little  extravagant 
perhaps,  but  it  exactly  expresses  the  f  eeling  which  deepens  on  one 
year  after  year  as  one  passes  through  Italy.  Great  as  is  the  ruin 
wrought  in  the  past,  it  is  as  nothing  to  the  perils  which  seem  to 
be  awaiting  the  scanty  relics  of  art  and  antiquity  which  the  past 
has  left.  The  possibility  of  a  war  with  France  is  the  common- 
place of  every  piazza.  Yet  the  possibility  of  a  war  in  Italy  is, 
aesthetically  speaking,  of  much  the  same  order  as  the  possibility 
of  an  Irish  row  in  the  British  Museum,  with  the  Elgin  Marbles  for 
barricades  against  the  police,  and  the  Hamilton  vases  for  missiles. 
The  School  of  San  Rocco  has  been  justly  pronounced  one  of  the 
three  most  precious  buildings  in  the  world  to  an  artist,  but  an 
artist  can  still  see  the  mark  where  an  Austrian  shell  during  the 
siege  of  Venice  by  Radetsky  tore  its  way  through  the  roof.  By 
a  special  piece  of  luck  the  missile  rested  on  the  floor  beneath 
without  exploding,  but  the  existence  of  eighty  of  the  grandest  of 
Venetian  pictures  hung  on  the  caprice  of  a  fusee.  At  this  moment 
the  Italian  Government  is  planning  new  fortifications  for  Rome, 
and  next  year  we  may  be  trembling  with  suspense  over  telegrams 
of  congratulation  that,  although  the  front  of  St.  Peter's  has  suff  ered, 
the  bombardment  has  not  yet  injured  the  Vatican,  as  we  were 
trembling  a  year  or  two  ago  over  the  telegrams  from  Strasburg. 
But  peace  has  its  victories  of  destruction  no  less  than  war.  The 
industrial  revival  of  Italy  is  the  most  hopeful  feature  in  its  present 
condition,  but  docks  and  boulevards  are  terrible  foes  of  the 
picturesque.  Florence,  with  its  new  quarter,  its  widened  and 
straightened  streets,  its  restored  churches  and  palaces,  has 
almost  ceased  to  be  the  Florence  of  Giotto  or  Machiavelli.  The 
energetic  Syndic  who  proposed  to  drive  a  broad  road  through 
the  heart  of  Venice,  and  to  turn  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  into  an 
omnibus-stand,  is  still  zealous  to  carry  out  his  plans,  and  the 
choice  of  the  city  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  steamships 
must  soon  bring  fresh  warehouses  of  red  brick  to  vary  the  line  of 
palaces  along  the  Grand  Canal.  Every  one  is  crying  for  fresh 
house-room  at  Rome,  and  house-room  can  only  be  found  by 
Haussmannizing  the  Esquiline  and  the  Cselian.  Already  the 
whole  district  from  the  Baths  of  Diocletian  to  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore  is  a  wilderness  of  brick  and  mortar ;  the  gardens  of  the 
Palazzo  Massimi  are  changing  into  streets  and  squares  j  and  a 
grand  boulevard  is  charging  straight  on  the  Agger  of  Servius 
Tullius,  and  carrying  mound  and  wall  triumphantly  before  it.  The 
Esquiline,  however,  has  been  doomed  ever  since  the  railway  chose 
it  for  its  terminus ;  but  Roman  progress  is  far  from  being  content 
with  the  Esquiline.  Perhaps  tiie  loveliest  and  most  picturesque 
quarter  of  the  older  city  is  the  space  between  the  Lateran  and 
Santa  Croce,  the  square  of  desolate  ground  hemmed  in  by  the 
grand  line  of  the  Aurelian  wall,  scored  across  with  broken  liiies  of 
aqueducts,  and  cut  off  from  the  modern  city  by  the  Wolkouski 
gardens  and  the  grass-grown  road  which  leads  to  the  Porta 
Maggiore.  There  is  no  spot  perhaps  in  Rome  which  is  dearer  to 
those  who  love  the  wild,  solitary  beauty  that  gives  so  strange  a 
charni  to  the  Eternal  City;  but  to  the  Municipio  and  the  architect 
it  is  simply  an  available  space,  and  the  dreamer  who  returns  fi'om 
his  musings  beneath  its  ruins  may  see  hanging  in  the  Corso  the 
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plau  for  covering  it  with  "  a  fashionable  quarter  "  and  tm-ning  it 
into  the  Belgravia  of  the  coming  Kome. 

It  ia  of  course  useless  to  quarrel  with  the  inevitable  results  of 
the  revival  of  commerce  or  the  return  of  population  after  so  many 
ages  to  Rome ;  and  we  should  be  doing  injustice  to  modern  Italy 
if  we  supposed  her  indifferent  to  the  antiquity  or  the  beauty 
which  her  progress  endangers.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
case  a  short  time  back,  there  is  very  little  wanton  destruction 
nowadays,  and  more  harm  is  done  in  the  name  of  art  and 
archaeology  than  through  indifference  or  contempt.  If  a  fresco 
is  disinterred  from  the  whitewash  of  centuries,  if  a  painting 
is  removed  from  the  obscurity  of  a  church  to  the  local  gallery,  it 
seems  to  be  found  impossible  to  let  it  alone.  Few  events  in  the 
,history  of  art  are  of  greater  interest  than  the  recovery  of  the 
fjcfcoes  of  Giotto  at  Florence,  but  in  the  memorable  picture  at 
the  Eargello  the  figure  of  Dante  has  been  changed  bej'ond  recog- 
nition, a  squint  given  adroitly  to  his  eyes,  and  different  colours  to 
his  dress,  while  those  at  Santa  Croce  have  been  repainted  from 
top  to  bottom  till  all  identity  is  lost.  Mr.  Ruskin  speaks  some- 
■wliere  of  having  witnessed  the  "  restoration  "  of  a  Tintoret  in 
the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice  by  the  simple  ministry  of  a  bucket  of 
white  paint  and  a  mop,  and  we  ourselves  were  privileged  to  see 
much  the  same  kindly  attentions  paid  to  the  pictures  with  which 
Veronese  adorned  the  church  in  which  he  lies  buried.  There  is 
in  fact  but  a  single  untouched  Titian  in  Titian's  own  city,  the 
fresco  of  St.  Christojiher  in  the.  staircase  leading  to  the  Doge's 
apartments  ;  and  rumour  attributes  its  preservation  to  the  happy 
resolve  of  a  resident  Englishman,  who,  after  discovering  it  in  the 
seclusion  where  it  had  lain  hid  for  centuries,  flew  at  once  to  the 
Austrian  commandant,  and  begged  as  a  favour  that  it  might  be 
tpared  from  the  paint-brushes  of  the  Academia.  When  the 
artists  rushed  upon  their  prey  next  morning,  they  found  an  un- 
jEsthetic  sentinel  posted  before  it,  whose  bayonet  sufficed  to  save 
Titian  and  St.  Christopher.  Architecture  has  fared  better  than 
its  sister  art,  but  here  again  the  tendency  is  to  do  far  too  much. 
We  are  no  longer  doomed  indeed  to  witness  such  barbarous  de- 
facement of  a  great  building  as  Florence  witnessed  under  its  last 
Grand  Duke  in  the  case  of  Sauta  Maria  Novelle,  or  Rome  under 
its  last  Papal  ruler  in  that  of  the  Minerva.  But  the  latest  news 
from  Assisi  is  a  good  instance  of  the  over-zeal  which  we  deprecate 
as  fervently  in  archaeology  as  Talleyrand  is  said  to  have 
deprecated  it  in  diplomacy.  Since  the  suppression  of  the  famous 
monastery  a  series  of  repairs,  for  the  most  part  judicious  repairs, 
have  been  undertaken  by  the  Government,  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Commissioners  appointed  some  ten  years  ago,  that 
the  wretched  modern  woodwork  and  rococo  gilding  with  which  the 
friars  had  loaded  the  church  should  be  removed,  has  been  rightly 
enough  carried  out.  But  the  removal  of  the  exquisitely  worked 
choir-stalls  erected  by  Maestro  Domenico  di  San  Severino  in  1500, 
under  the  pretext  of  a  wish  to  restore  the  church  to  the  state  in 
which  its  first  builders  left  it,  is  a  step  which  goes  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  just  restoration.  Additions  of  really  artistic  value  are  a 
part  of  the  history  of  any  church,  and  in  Italy,  as  iu  England,  it 
seems  difficult  to  drive  into  the  head  of  modern  architects  that 
old  buildings  have  a  history  as  well  as  an  origin.  Italian  build- 
ings, however,  are  undoubtedly  more  lucky  than  Italian  pictures. 
The  restoration  of  St.  Zeno  at  Verona,  and  especially  the  re- 
opening of  the  confessional  beneath  the  choir,'  has  added  a  fresh 
grandeur  to  the  grandest  Romanesque  chm'ch  in  Northern  Italy. 
Tliat  of  San  Ambrogio  has  revealed  beneath  the  chapel  of  St. 
Salyrus  a  crypt  which  seems  likely  to  be  the  basilica  of  Fausta, 
the  oldest  Christian  building  in  Milan.  There  is  little  to  quarrel 
with  in  the  care  with  which  the  invaluable  mosaics  at  Ravenna 
are  now  being  secured  fiom  further  ruin ;  they  are  at  any  rate 
more  fortunate  than  the  mosaics  of  St.  Mark's,  where  the  guide 
tears  down  unhindered  a  handful  of  tesseras  for  any  gaping  tourist 
who  wishes  to  carry  home  a  memento  of  his  visit  to  the  Lagoon. 
It  in  diihcult  to  reconcile  our  mind  to  the  restoration  of  St. 
Mark's  itself,  necessary  as  it  seems  to  have  been  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  building  from  ruin  ;  but  we  may  take  the  recent  evidence 
of  Mr.  llemaus  as  proof  that  no  wanton  injury  is  being  done. 
Signor  Dorigo,  like  his  predecessor,  pi'ofesses  to  adhere  to  the 
principle  of  simply  repairing  where  repair  is  absolutely  needful, 
and  of  using  up  again,  as  far  £i3  possible,  the  old  material  which 
he  haa  temporarily  dif<])laced.  The  danger  of  sucli  a  process  lies 
iu  the  difficulty  of  abstaining  from  retouching,  from  sharpening 
the  worn  mouldiug.s,  or  giving  a  fresh  surface  to  the  weather- 
beaten  stone.  At  Murano,  where  the  strictest  priuciploa  of 
restoration  were  profe.wd,  the  result  haa  certainly  been  to  give 
the  well-known  apse  the  look  of  n  wholly  new  building.  Un- 
iiecesaary  work  should  at  any  rale  bo  religiously  avoided,  and 
the  reported  project  for  replacing  the  inimitable  lloor  of  St.  Marco 
by  II  new  ffoor  of  level  mosaic  can  only  bo  regarded  as  ujob  for 
the  beuelit  of  Sigrior  Salviati  and  the  works  at  Murano. 

The  municipality  of  Kouie  has  given  a  ^)roof  of  the  importance 
wliich  it  atlHcbes  to  the  preservation  ol  the  monuments  of  the 
capital  by  the  a])))<)iiitmeiit  of  an  Arcliieological  Commission, 
who  are  charged  with  the  inspection  of  all  the  e,\ca\ati()n8  at 
prcdcnt  going  on,  and  who  aro  fu.it  colh'cting  a  very  respectable 
iiiu  euni  froiu  the  dl  covcries  mad(!  iu  digging  foundations  for  tho 
new  (luaiter  ou  the  J'^^qiiilini;.  Tho  Comiuissioii,  however,  seems 
ca]iiiljlo  of  playing  odd  IrickH  with  the  ona  great  monument  which 
<Juglilju.st  now  to  bo  itH  jieculiar  care.  Neither  the  fragments 
preserved  ou  tho  Aventino  nor  Ihehirger  portions  rescued  from  the 
ueatroyur  near  the  railway  alutiou  can  rivul  in  olio  or  iuiportuuco 


the  grand  line  of  the  Servian  wall  which  has  been  exposed  by  one 
of  the  projected  roads  in  a  conventual  garden  near  Santa  Maria 
Ma  ggiore.  If  we  may  trust,  however,  an  official-looking,  announce- 
ment in  the  Roman  papers,  some  enterprising  Americans  have 
coolly  proposed  to  clear  the  road  by  transporting  these  stones 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  the  proposal  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Commission  with  every  expression  of  gratitude.  We  are  not  told 
whether  the  Colosseum  is  to  follow,  and  we  may  perhaps  venture 
to  regard  the  announcement  as  an  indifferent  joke ;  but  there  is  the 
wall,  and  it  is  plain  that  if  the  whole  of  the  Esquiline  is  to  be 
traversed  by  straight  streets  and  covered  with  boulevards  and 
warehouses,  the  wall  must  go  somewhere  or  other.  The  slowness 
with  which  Signor  Rosa  conducts  his  diggings  in  the  Forum  is  a 
little  provoking,  but  the  discoveries  of  the  past  year  have  been  of 
singular  importance,  and  the  point  which  he  has  now  reached  is 
one  which  can  hardly  fail  to  throw  light  on  the  general  topo- 
graphy of  the  whole  area.  The  angle  where  excavations  have 
now  commenced  lies  immediately  in  front  of  the  well-known 
columns  of  the  Temple  of  Faustina,  and  will  probably  reveal 
the  steps  which  led  up  to  the  now  buried  Ati-ium  before  it, 
the  original  site  of  the  mounted  statue  01  M.  Anrelius,  which 
since  the  days  of  Michael  Angelo  has  stood  on  the  Capitol,  as  well  as 
the  Sacred  Road  from  the  Arch  of  Severus.  The  time  must  soon 
come  when  the  whole  area  of  the  Forum  will  have  to  be  cleared 
by  the  removal  of  the  present  ascent  to  the  Capitol  which  so 
fatally  bisects  it  at  present,  and  of  the  side  road  in  front  of  the 
church  of  Santa  Martina,  which  now  hides  its  communications 
with  the  great  series  of  Basilicas  and  later  Forums  which 
stretched  away  to  the  Pillar  of  Trajan.  It  is  not  till  this  has 
been  done  that  we  shall  be  really  able  to  look  on  the  Roman  Forum  ; 
but  even  now  the  space  which  has  been  cleared  is  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive to  do  away  with  the  need  for  those  apologies  for  its  diminu- 
tive size  which  are  still  so  common  in  our  guide-books.- 

Here,  iu  fact,  as  at  the  Palatine,  Signor  Rosa  has  done  good  work, 
but  here,  as  there,  half  the  value  of  his  work  is  spoilt  by  his  irrepres- 
sible propensity  to  what  we  must  flatly  call  archajological  forgeries. 
He  likes  to  know  the  nature  of  everything  he  digs  out,  and  he 
likes  to  give  everything  he  digs  out  an  air  of  completeness  and 
prettiness.  The  visitor  who  looks  on  the  larger  expanse  of  the 
Julian  Basilica  is  naturally  a  little  irritated  when  he  finds  that  all 
Signor  Rosa  found  there  were  a  few  fragments  of  pavement,  and 
that  the  long  array  of  pillars  which  mark  out  its  five  aisles  are 
simply  of  his  own  invention.  The  very  fine  sculptured  slabs 
which  were  found  last  year  near  the  column  of  Phocas  have  been 
topped  and  bottomed  with  fresh  marble  trimmings  before  they 
were  set  up  for  public  inspection.  On  the  Palatine  matters  have 
run  to  a  far  worse  extent.  Like  everybody  else,  Signor  Rosa  haa 
his  theory  of  the  Palatine,  but,  unlike  everybody  else,  Signor  Rosa 
can  make  the  Palatine  itself  advocate  his  theory.  He  is  master  of  the 
ground,  and  if  he  believes  "  Roma  Quadrata  "  to  have  occupied  a 
certain  space,  he  prefers  simply  to  build  up  a  wall  and  label  it 
"  Roma  Quadrata."  A  good  many  competent  people  believe  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  to  have  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  Forum. 
Signor  Rosa,  on  the  contrary,  believes  it  to  have  stood  in  the 
central  depression  of  the  hill  itself,  which  he  calls  the  Mugoniau 
Way.  The  one  theory  is  perhaps  as  good  as  the  other;  but 
Signor  Rosa  has  handicapped  his  own  by  simply  building  up  a 
mass  of  brickwork  where  he  believes  the  Temple  to  have  existed, 
and  sticking  an  ofKcial  board  on  the  top  of  it  with  the  words 
"  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator.''  As  j'et  there  are  plenty  of  people 
who  "  mind  the  bigging  of  it,"  and  tho  forgery,  aa  we  must  call  it, 
is  a  matter  of  more  amusement  than  importance  ;  but  even  now  it  is 
not  every  one  who  discovers  the  trick,  and  in  later  times  a  whole 
literature  of  controversy  may  eddy  round  the  heap  of  brickwork. 
Compared  with  this  sort  of  work,  the  merely  fantastic  absurdity 
of  the  bulk  of  these  official  placards  is  of  little  moment.  We 
smile,  of  course,  when  a  boai'd  informs  us  that  in  one  corner  was 
tho  "  Home  of  Romulus  and  Remus,"  or  in  another  that  "  Here 
Tanaquil  addressed  the  People" ;  but  in  Rome  every  archajologist 
seems  to  take  leave  of  common  sen.'So  when  he  deals  with  the  city's 
origins,  and  Signor  Rosa  is  not  a  wJiit  more  credulous  than  his 
rival  antiquaries.  A  year  or  two  ago  Mr.  Parker  was  grateful  to 
an  Indian  colonel  who  "  confirmed  Livy's  interesting  story  of 
Romulus  and  Remus  "  by  a  wonderful  narrative  of  a  wolf  who 
suckled  a  little  Hindoo  ;  and  this  winter  Mr.  Washington  Wood 
informed  his  audience,  with  admirable  caution,  that  "  with  the  one 
exception,  perhaps,  of  her  alleged  immortality,  ho  saw  no  reason 
for  doubting  Livy's  story  of  the  Nymph  Egeria."  One  can  only 
respect  a  robust  faith  of  this  sort,  bat  then  faitli  should  not  bolster 
itself  with  spurious  "Temples  of  Jupiter  Stator,"  and  we  trust 
that  Signor  Rosa  will  drop  henceforth  the  trowel  and  stick 
simply  to  the  spade.  Of  researches  in  less  known  spots  we  have 
saiil  iittlo,  because  there  ia  little  to  say.  The  catacombs  at 
Syracuse  aro  said  to  be  yielding  some  fruit  in  tho  way  of  Clmstian 
anti(iuitics,  and  a  new  series  of  tombs  has  just  been  discoveretl  in 
Etrnria;  but  for  the  most  part  arnhiuological  activity  haa  been 
confined  to  the  bigger  towns.  A  real  harvest,  however,  is  yet  to 
bo  reaped  iu  more  secluded  spoils,  and  wo  may  hope  that  the 
Government  will  soon  turn  its  attention  to  places  like  Capri, 
wlii  ru  former  diggings  have  been  spasmodic  and  luisatisfuclor^. 
It  is  stranifo  to  think  what  treasures  of  ancient  art  must  still,  lu 
all  rcasuuuule  probability,  lie  buried  beneath  Italian  soiL 
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PRESERVATION  OF  IRISH  ECCLESIASTICAL  BUILDINGS. 

SOME  Oxford  men  may  perhaps  remember  the  time  wlien 
there  was — we  believe  it  goes  on  no  longer — a  certain  Theo- 
logical Examination  which  led  to  no  degree,  which  was  required 
by  no  Bishop,  which  gave  a  man  no  advantage  in  standing  for  a 
fellowship,  the  passing  of  which  in  short  did  a  man  no  good  in 
any  way.  It  gave  him,  to  be  sure,  the  title  of  Candidate  in 
Theology.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  position  of  a  candidate  is  not  one 
which  men  seek  for  its  own  sake,  unless  the  candidature  seems 
likely  to  lead  to  something  more  solid  than  the  mere  title  of  can- 
didate. So  at  least  it  is  in  worldly  aiFairs,  and  experience  showed 
that  human  nature  was  not  very  different  when  it  came  to  be 
employed  on  theological  subjects.  Three  Examiners  were  solemnly 
appointed  at  the  proper  times ;  a  formula  was  drawn  up  for 
announcing,  after  the  manner  of  a  class-list,  the  names  of  those 
who  passed  the  examination  and  so  became  entitled  to  the  name 
of  Candidate  in  Theology.  Yet,  as  perhaps  all  people  expected 
except  the  authors  of  the  scheme,  the  number  of  those  who 
came  forward  to  be  examined  was  not  large.  Once  however, 
from  what  motive  it  is  not  recorded,  a  man  did  present  himself. 
The  three  Examiners  sat  in  due  state ;  the  candidate,  if  a  man 
can  be  called  a  candidate  who  is  not  seeking  any  more  definite 
object  than  to  be  described  as  a  candidate,  appeared  before  them. 
Thev  put  their  questions :  he  made  satisfactory  answers ;  the  result 
had  to  be  announced  in  form,  but  unluckily  the  plural  form  de- 
signed for  the  document  would  have  been  a  breach  of  truth ;  the 
number  had  to  be  altered,  and  the  qtcasi  -class  list,  the  list  of  one 
candidate,  had  to  begin,  not  with  "  nomina  eorum,"  but  with 
"nomen  ejus."  Here  we  have  a  list  of  one,  and  another  Oxford 
remembrance  may  perhaps  vividly  bring  before  some  memories 
what  was  meant  by  "  a  procession  of  one."  Now  we  have  lately 
come  across  a  procession  of  one  where  we  should  certainly  by  our 
unassisted  reason  have  looked  for  a  much  greater  company.  When 
the  Irish  Church  Act  was  passed,  it  seemed  to  us  and  to  some 
others  a  great  point  to  secure  those  countless  ecclesiastical  remains, 
churches,  cells,  beU-towers,  which  are  scattered  up  and  down  the 
whole  land,  against  any  injury  which  might  be  the  result  of  the 
necessary  change  of  ownership.  Ruined  and  forsaken  as  they 
were  most  of  them,  quite  unfit  to  be  put  to  any  practical  eccles.i- 
astical  purpose,  they  were  still  in  every  sense  historical  memo- 
rials, and  many  of  them  exhibited  most  curious  and  instructive 
architectural  forms.  We  hoped  that  something  at  least  had 
been  gained  by  the  twenty-fifth  clause  of  the  Act,  which  vested, 
as  we  fondly  thought,  all  buildings  of  the  kind  in  a  public  func- 
tionary with  a  view  to  their  preservation.  The  paragraph  of  the 
clause  with  which  we  are  concerned  runs  thus : — • 

Where  any  church  or  ecclesiastical  building  or  structure  appears  to  the 
Commissioners  to  be  ruinous,  or,  if  a  church,  to  be  whoUy  disused  as  a  place 
of  public  worship,  and  not  suitable  for  restoration  as  a  place  of  public 
worship,  and  yet  to  be  deserving  of  being  maintained  as  a  national  monu- 
ment by  reason  of  its  architectural  character  or  antiquity,  the  Commissioners 
shall  by  order  vest  such  church,  building,  or  structure  in  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland,  to  be  held  by  such  Se«retary, 
Ms  heirs  and  assigns,  upon  trust  for  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works,  to 
be  preserved  as  a  national  monument,  and  not  to  be  used  as  a  place  of  public 
■worship,  and  the  Commissioners  shall  ascertain  and  by  order  declare  what 
sum  is  in  their  judgment  required  for  maintaining  as  national  monuments 
the  churches,  buildings,  and  structures  so  vested,  and  shall  pay  such  sum 
accordingly  to  the  said  Secretary,  to  be  held  upon  trust  for  the  said  Com- 
missioners, and  to  be  applied  by  them  in  maintaining  the  said  churches, 
buildings,  and  structures. 

We  had  fondly  hoped  that  a  very  large  number  of  churches 
and  other  ecclesiastical  buildings  would,  under  the  terms  of  this 
clause,  have  been  set  apart  for  gfeservation.  We  had  always 
thought  that  the  number  of  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  Ireland  which 
are  quite  unfit  to  be  used  as  places  of  public  worship,  but  which  are 
worthy  of  being  preserved  as  national  monuments  on  account  of 
their  architecture  or  antiquity,  was  greater  than  could  be  found  in 
any  other  part  of  Christendom.  Their  prevalence  is  one  of  the 
most  marked  features  of  the  country.  There  is  no  other  country 
where  all  the  ancient  village  churche3,and  several  of  the  cathedral 
churches  to  boot,  are  no  longer  used  for  public  worship,  and  have 
faUen  into  a  state  which  makes  them  quite  unfit  to  be  restored  for 
purposes  of  public  worship.  And  there  is  no  part  of  Christendom 
m  which  buildings  of  this  kind  are  more  worthy  of  bsing  pre- 
served, not  indeed  on  account  of  their  size  or  magnificence,  but 
on  account  of  their  vast  antiquity  and  the  remarkable  forms  of 
their  architecture.  We  of  course  bear  in  mind  that  the  ruined 
monastic  churches,  which  are  also  a  characteristic  feature  of 
Ireland,  do  not  come  under  this  head.  They  are  not  ecclesiastical 
buildings  in  the  sense  of  the  Act.  That  is  to  say,  they  were  not  in 
ecclesiastical  ownership  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act. 
They  had  passed  to  the  Crown  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution,  and 
from  the  Crown  of  course  in  many  cases  to  private  owners.  With 
these  therefore,  with  such  buildings  as  Holy  Cross  and  Hoar 
Abbey  and  the  endless  Friars'  churches,  the  Act  had  nothing  to  do. 
But,  leaving  them  out,  the  ruined  cathedral  and  parochial  churches 
with  their  adj  uncts  would  make  a  far  longer  list  in  Ireland  than 
anywhere  else.  We  should  have  thought  th-at  every  one  of  them 
was  worthy  of  being  preserved  as  a  national  monument.  Our  sur- 
prise therefore  was  great  when,  in  answer  to  a  return  moved  for  on 
Slarch  1 3th,  by  Mr.  Agar-EUis — a  return  "  of  all  National  Monu- 
ments provided  for  under  Sub-section  I.  of  Section  25,  Irish 
Church  Act" — the  return  itself  made  its  appearance  before  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  form  of  a  procession  of  one.  One 
monument,  at  least  one  group  of  monuments,  only  had  been 
thouglit  worthy  of  being  set  apart  for  preservation  under  the 


terms  of  the  Act.  Now  undoubtedly,  if  we  were  to  be  placed  in 
the  same  kind  of  hard  strait  as  the  wife  of  Intaphernes,  if  all 
the  ancient  monuments  of  Ireland  were  going  to  be  destroyed, 
but  we  were  allowed  to  s.ave  one  monument  or  one  group  of 
monuments,  we  should  make  the  same  choice  which  the 
Commissioners  have  made.  For  the  list  of  one,  the  "  nomen 
ejus,"  the  single  name  to  be  found  on  the  Commissioners'  return, 
dated  "Office  of  Public  Works,  March  19,  1873,"  and  signed 
E.  Hornsby,  Secretary,  runs  thus  : — "  The  Ecclesiastical  Ruins  on 
the  Rock  of  Cashel,  County  of  Tipperary."  This  is  the  be- 
ginning and  ending  of  the  document.  Now  the  ecclesiastical 
ruins  on  the  Rock  of  Cashel  would  clearly  be  the  one  thing  to 
save,  if  only  one  thing  could  be  saved ;  but  when  it  is  open  to 
the  Commissioners  to  save  everything  if  they  please,  we  cannot 
understand  why  they  should  so  calmly  make  up  their  minds  to 
save  the  ecclesiastical  ruins  on  the  Rock  of  Cashel  only.  Nor  do 
things  seem  to  be  much  mended  when  we  come  across  a  Bill  to 
provide  facilities  fokT  vesting  the  Rock  of  Cashel  in  Trustees," 
which  stands  for  its  second  reading  on  some  day  in  the  Whitsun- 
tide recess,  and  is  therefore  likely  to  fall  by  a  fate  hardly  less 
ignominious  than  that  to  which  it  succimibed  last  year,  when  it 
was  wrecked  on  Standing  Orders.  If  this  Bill  had  the  slightest 
chance  of  being  seriously  entertained,  we  should  have  a  good  deal  to 
say  about  it.  As  it  is,  however,  a  scarcely  concealed  manceuvre  to 
relight  the  flame  of  religious  discord  in  Ireland  by  appropriating  to 
Roman  Catholic  uses  a  monument  which  by  general  consent  was 
to  be  preserved  as  the  common  property  of  all  Ireland,  we  may 
safely  dismiss  it  without  further  notice. 

But,  to  come  back  to  our  own  subject,  surely  Commissioners  and 
Secretary  and  everj'body  else  concerned,  no  less  than  the  proposers 
of  the  new  Bill  and  the  Trustees  whom  they  propose  to  name,  must 
know  that  there  are  other  places  worth  saving  as  well  as  Cashel. 
Surely,  if  they  have  gone  nowhere  else  and  seen  nothing  else,  they 
must  some  time  or  other  have  made  the  tour  which  everybody 
makes  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Wicklow — that  is,  the  old  Cathe- 
dral of  Glendalough  and  its  surroundings.  We  really  thought 
that  all  the  world  had  heard  of  St.  Kevin's  Kitchen.  We 
can  hardly  suppose  that  the  Commissioners  and  all  the  rest 
of  them  look  on  the  churches  of  Glendalough  as  in  a  fit 
state,  to  be  restored  for  public  worship  of  any  persuasion.  The 
only  alternative  then  is  that  they  mean  deliberately  to  pro- 
nounce that  these  buildings  are  not  worthy,  on  account  of  their 
architecture  or  antiquity,  of  being  preserved  as  national  monu- 
ments. Why  the  very  tourists  would  cry  out  if  the  Seven 
Churches  were  done  any  damage  to.  Or  are  the  Commissioners 
misled  by  the  name  "  kitchen,"  and  do  they  think  that  neither 
the  so-called  kitchen  nor  any  other  of  the  Glendalough  build- 
ings are  ecclesiastical  buildings,  and  that  therefore  they  have 
no  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter?  The  document  is  dated  from 
Dublin ;  has  no  one  belonging  to  the  Office  of  Public  Works  ever 
gone  so  far  out  of  the  city  as  to  get  a  sight  of  St.  Doulough's 
Chapel  ?  It  is  surely  an  ecclesiastical  building ;  it  is  surely,  from 
its  architecture  and  antiquity,  worthy  of  preservation  as  a  national 
monument.  And,  to  keep  again  within  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin, 
is  there  not  Clondalkin  Round  Tower,  which  we  thought  everybody 
went  to  see,  even  those  who  do  not  go  to  St.  Doulough's  ?  Is 
there  not  further  off  Clonmacnois,  Monasterboice,  a  crowd  of  places 
— all  the  places,  one  might  say,  which  Dr.  Petrie  took  so  much 
trouble  to  draw  and  describe  press  at  once  on  the  mind  of  any 
one  who  knows  anything  of  Irish  antiquities — but  perhaps  they  are 
too  far  from  Dublin  for  anj'  one  belonging  to  the  Office  of  Public 
Works  to  know  anything  about  them.  Still  we  should  like  to 
know  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  puzzling  case  of  Kildare 
Cathedral,  the  Irish  LlandaiF,  with  its  nave  in  ruins  and  its  choir 
rebuilt  and  recast  in  a  form  of  the  most  ingenious  ugliness. 
Surely  something  should  be  done  to  it;  either  the  nave  can, 
after  the  happy  precedent  of  its  Welsh  fellow,  be  restored 
for  purposes  of  public  worship,  or  it  cannot ;  and  if  it  cannot, 
surely  it  is  one  of  those  national  monuments  which  most 
deserve  to  be  preserved  on  accoimt  of  their  architecture  and 
antiquity.  But,  at  any  rate,  it  should  not  be  left  altogether  to 
shift  for  itself  in  the  way  in  which  we  saw  it  some  years  back. 

There  is  certainly  something  very  perplexing  to  the  untutored 
mind  in  the  fact  that  a  public  body  shoald  in  this  way  declare  that 
in  all  Ireland  there  are  no  ruined  ecclesiastical  buildings,  except 
those  on  the  Rock  of  Cashel,  which  are  worthy  of  being  preserved  as 
national  monuments.  They  cannot,  like  Mr.  Ayrton,  look  on  them 
as  vaults,  for  a  vault  is  just  the  thing-  which  in  Ii'eland  is  hardly 
ever  seen.  But  we  think  that  we  have  hit  on  the  explanation. 
The  Commissioners  and  the  Office  of  Public  Works  are  perhaps 
still  in  the  pree-scientific  stage,  or  perhaps  they  have  hearkened  to 
Mr.  Brash  or  Mr.  Marcus  Keane.  One  would  have  thought  that 
all  the  Round  Towers  in  Ireland  would  at  once  have  been  put 
down  in  the  return.  But  perhaps  the  officials  have  not  read  either 
their  Giraldus  or  their  Petrie ;  perhaps  they  do  not  know  that 
"  ecclesiasticse  turres  "  are  "  ecclesiasticse  turres  "  ;  perhaps  they 
think  that  they  are  the  wicked  idolatrous  erections  of  Phoenicians, 
Buddhists,  or  Cuthites ;  perhaps  they  may  even,  like  the  hap- 
less O'Brien,  see  in  them  the  demoralizing  works  of  the  de- 
graded votaries  of  abominable  mysteries.  As  such  they  perhaps 
think  that  they  do  not  deserve  the  name  either  of  eccle- 
siastical buildings  or  of  national  monuments.  If  so,  we  quite 
agree  with  them  that  it  would  never  do  to  restore  them 
for  that  kind  of  public  worship  for  which  they  think  that 
they  were  set  up.  But  surely  nationality  might  strain  a  point ; 
surely,  in  an  island  where  so  many  races  have  settled,  from 
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Scotta  the  daughter  of  Pharaoli  or  the  still  earlier  lady 
•with  a  name  souiethiiin;  like  Caesar  who  landed  on  a  Tuesday 
before  the  Flood,  surely  here  at  least  all  peoples,  nations,  and 
languages  might  agree  to  look  on  anything  that  has  been  ever 
built  on  the  soil,  whether  by  Phoenicians,  Milesians,  Scythians, 
Celts,  Saxons,  or  anybody  else,  as  all  entitled  to  the  rank  of 
national  monuments.  We  really  may  fairly  ask  the  Commissioners 
and  everybody  whose  business  it  is  to  look  a  little  further  afield, 
to  give  us  some  kind  of  security  that  not  only  the  ruins  on 
the  Rock  of  Cashel,  but  the  ecclesiastical  ruins  generally  through- 
out Ireland,  unique  and  precious  as  they  are  in  many  ways,  may 
be  put  out  of  the  reach  of  wanton  destruction  or  damage.  They 
are  national  monuments  in  the  fullest  sense ;  monuments  in  which 
every  man  in  Ireland,  of  whatever  race  or  religion,  has  an  interest ; 
monuments  in  which  every  man  everywhere,  who  cares  for  one  of 
the  most  curious  pages  in  the  history  of  Europe  and  of  Christendom, 
has  an  interest  hardly  less  deep. 


A  FEW  SPRIGS  OF  MAY. 

THOSE  who  believe  that  Ultramontanism  and  Ultraprotestant- 
ism  grow  from  a  common  root  may  perhaps  find  some  con- 
firmation of  their  belief  in  the  avidity  with  which  the  devotees 
of  each,  year  after  year,  welcome  the  month  of  May.  The  First  of 
May,  so  long  regarded  in  Christendom  as  the  feast  of  two  Apostles, 
seems  now  almost  exclusively  to  be  observed  in  the  Continental 
churches  as  the  first  day  of  the  "month  of  Mary."  We  lately 
heard  an  eloquent  preacher  open  the  May  campaign  of  1873  '"^ 
presence  of  a  crowded  auditory  in  the  l)om  at  Cologne.  He  re- 
marked that  the  Almighty,  in  creating  and  giving  character  to  this 
month,  seems  to  have  foreseen  that  it  would  in  time  become  known 
in  the  Church  as  the  month  of  the  "  Himmels-kciniginn."  He 
drew  picturesque  analogies  between  May  in  Nature  and  May  in 
Grace.  It  struck  us,  indeed,  as  he  poured  out  his  imagery  of 
flowers,  blessoms,  singing-birds,  sweet  scents,  and  the  blue 
heavens,  that  he  was  rather  describing  May  as  it  ought  to  be 
than  the  May  we  have  been  enduring.  But  he  may  possibly  have 
regarded  the  rain  and  the  cold  winds  as  fit  accompaniments  for  the 
May  in  which  the  promulgator  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  is  a 
prisoner  in  the  Vatican. 

It  struck  us  at  the  same  time  that,  if  one  might  take  the  preacher's 
principles  aud  leave  out  his  illustrations,  he  was  providing  an  ad- 
mirable skeleton  sermon  for  an  English  Evangelical  or  Dissenter  in 
the  month  of  May.  The  Maj' meeting  season  (which  is  now  obliged 
to  begin  in  April,  and  is  not  able  to  finish  until  June)  is  the  Pen- 
tecost of  English  Evangelicalism.  The  peasantry  of  the  Rhine- 
land  villages  caunot  think  of  May  more  ecstatically  than  our  own 
Protestant  "  Christians  from  the  country  visiting  London  " — to 
use  the  words  of  a  lodging-house  advertisement  in  a  religious 
newspaper.  An  Independent  minister  has  idealized  the  month's 
activity,  this  very  year,  in  a  May  sermon,  as  "  the  gathering  of  the 
tribes."  Ladies  hail  cabmen  with  their  parasols,  and  before  step- 
ping into  the  vehicle  ask  the  driver  if  he  plies  on  Sunday ;  every 
third  or  fourth  Jehu  receives  a  tract  along  with  his  fare.  Scarcely 
an  omnibus  passes  Exeter  Hall,  morning  or  evening,  without 
setting  down  one  or  more  "insides"  at  the  sacred  porch.  The 
porch  itself  nearly  always  contains  a  group  of  persons  studying  the 
advertisements  of  the  different  entertainments  for  the  season 
which  hang  upon  its  walls.  Pedestrians  in  the  Strand  may  now 
and  then  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  "  great  religious  nobleman,"  sftting 
stiffly  erect  in  his  open  carriage,  like  the  king  of  May  in  a  trium- 
phal car,  on  his  way  to  that  central  seat  upon  the  platform  which 
is  the  throne  of  the  evangelical  May  king.  Evangelicals  agree 
with  the  Ultramoutanists  in  keeping  their  holy  and  happy  month 
in  a  jolly  and  rollicking  manner.  "  Safe  "  amusements  are  pro- 
vided, as  a  relaxation  between  meetings,  for  the  Evangelical  young 
man  and  young  woman  from  the  country.  Bazaars  abound  in  all  the 
suburbs.  In  the  strictest  of  sects  the  year's  marriages  are  arranged. 

A  concert  given  by  a  truly  converted  company  of  nigger 
melodists  appears  to  be  the  most  popular  entertainment  oU'erod 
during  this  present  May  for  those  who  do  not  go  to  the  theatre.  "The 
Coloured  Jubilee  Singers  "  arrived  from  America,  most  opportunely, 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  month.  They  gave  a  private  rehearsal 
and  taste  of  their  quality  before  a  select  aristocratic  and  clerical 
audience  at  Willis's  Rooms  as  soon  as  possible  after  their  arrival. 
Jjord  Shaftesbury  presided ;  invitations  were  accepted  by  "  the 
ministers  of  our  leading  denominations."  Their  Barnuni,  if  they 
possess  one,  evidently  liit  the  mark.  ICvery  tinge  of  worldlin(!S8, 
every  suHpicion  of  sccularily,  was  banished  from  the  entertainment 
at  Iho  very  commencement.  Tlie  Chn'stiun  World  declares  that 
"the  opportunity  was  a  very  auspicious  one  for  the  singing  band, 
and  then;  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  will  serve  as  a  fine  introduc- 
tion to  till!  I'lnglish  public."  It  appears  that  the  singers  are 
students  of  tlio  "  Fisk  University,"  and  propose  to  gather  a  sum 
of  money  for  their  leariuid  mother  by  giving  conciats  in  lOurope. 
We  trust  that  tlieir  health  will  not  sull'er  by  studying  all  the  day 
and  singing  all  the  niglit.  It  is  a  novel  and  quite  a  Yankt'O  re- 
production of  the  travelling  beggar-Hciiolar.iliip  of  the  midiUe 
ages.  Such  lov(;r.^  and  martyrs  ol  learning  will  certainly  never 
pi.'rniit  tlieir  songo  to  iiiterlere  with  tlioir  studies.  Indeed  the 
character  ol  their  songs  will  sliow  their  uudieni  ivs  what  n  mass  of 
Htiuiv  still  lie*  iiki!  an  obligation  upon  tliciii.  They  liavu  to  )*our 
iHit  HUch  vile  and  alnicious  I'liigiisli  at  night  that  it  must  riiipure 
very  hard  lal«mr  indeed  in  the  day  to  form  or  lieep  the  least 
uci^uuintunce  with  pure  Eiigiiah.    Their  untortuinuicul  bharus  the  | 


generic  character  of  all  other  "nigger  entertainments";  it  is  ia 
part  pathetic,  in  part  comic.  The  pathetic  element  is  perhaps  not 
unsuited  to  the  "  Month  of  Mary  "  ;  for,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
title  given  to  one  of  their  songs,  "  Steal  away  to  Jesus,"  it  par- 
takes somewhat  of  that  kind  of  sentimentality  which  that  devout 
Marian,  Father  Faber,  introduced  into  English  hymns.  A  con- 
verted "  JoshBillings  "  seems  to  have  provided  the  comic  infu- 
sion, which  is  produced  mainly  by  bad  spelling  and  by  mis- 
pronunciation. The  students  will  perhaps  be  cured  of  the  two 
bad  habits  they  are  forming  when  they  give  up  singing  and  go 
back  to  Fisk  University  to  turn  their  attention  to  learning.  What 
fun  these  expedients  cannot  supply,  the  singers  attempt  to  call 
forth  by  wretched  abuses  of  the  language  of  Scripture  and  perver- 
sions of  the  meaning  of  English  adjectives.  They  sing  about  the 
devil  as  "  old  Satan,"  and  the  King  of  Egypt  as  "old  Pharaoh  "  ; 
they  imply  that  to  be  good  one  ought  to  be  young.  It  must  be 
refreshing  to  Mr.  Bradlaugh  to  read  that  a  solemn  conclave  of 
noblemen  and  preachers  uproariously  encored  "  Go  down,  Moses." 
No  doubt  some  of  the  noble  and  clerical  Sunday  lessees  of  the 
theatres  and  music-halls  were  present ;  and  we  shall  not  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  they  have  serious  thoughts  of  engaging  a  few 
comic  singers  and  break-down  dancers  for  their  next  campaign. 
The  religious  world  seems  already  to  indulge  some  hope  that  this 
nigger  entertainment  may  assist  it  in  converting  the  other  world. 
The  world  which  does  not  call  itself  religious  was  admitted,  upon 
payment,  to  share  in  this  elevating  treat  of  the  religious  world, 
a  few  days  later  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms.  The  wicked 
world  was  at  least  impressed ;  for  another  religious  newspaper 
reporter  tells  us  that  "  a  fashionable  West-end  audience  smiled 
when  the  darkest  female  singer  of  the  group,  looking  straight  into 
their  faces,  sang  out  in  the  sweetest  but  most  uncompromising 
manner, 

If  you  want  your  souls  converted 
You'd  better  be  a  prayiu'. 

We,"  says  the  reporter,  "  could  not  help  thinking  that,  although 
the  advice  occasioned  a  smile,  it  might  leave  a  not  unwholesome 
impression."  We  have  all  the  elements  here  of  a  totally  new 
sensation  ;  the  religious  world  and  the  other  world  can  meet  and 
rejoice  together  as  one  ;  the  religious  world  can  laugh  and  feel  that 
it  is  doing  good,  the  other  world  can  laugh  and  be  unconsciously 
getting  good ;  the  raw  students  of  America  may  become  the  re- 
ligious doctors  of  the  fashionable  world  of  London.  We  notice 
that  the  devil  has  again  become  with  these  Yankee  Puritan 
entertainers  what  he  was  with  the  Catholic  entertainers  of  the 
middle  ages — the  most  comical  of  characters.  They  sing  : — 
If  you  want  to  see  old  Satan  run, 
You  must  shoot  him  with  the  Gospel  gun. 

A  third  reporter  assures  us  that  they  sung  this  "  without  any 
levitj'."  It  is  quite  probable;  though  it  is  not  so  probable  that 
an  English  audience,  presumably  intelligent,  can  listen  to  it  without 
either  levity,  or  disgust,  or  contempt. 

While  we  are  speaking  of  the  May  amusements  of  the  Evan- 
gelical world,  it  is  quite  natural  to  think  of  Dr.  Cumming.  After 
being  amused,  there  is  nothing  which  the  seeker  for  religious 
excitement  enjoys  so  much  as  being  frightened.  Dr.  Cumming 
has  probably  done  more  than  any  other  man  to  frighten  the  class 
of  persons  who  still  regard  Exeter  Hall  as  the  centre  of  the 
universe.  Others  may  supply  them  with  their  farce  and  comedy, 
he  has  supplied  them  with  their  tragedy.  We  had  lost  sight 
of  the  prophet  ever  since  he  was  hoaxed  about  the  Pope's  death. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  May  has  brought  him  out  again,  and  to 
learn  two  new  and  very  important  facts  in  his  autobiography,  aud 
in  the  biography  of  his  famous  contemporaries.  t)ur  joy  is  a  little 
dashed,  however,  by  finding  him  so  hopeful;  he  does  not  seem  to 
be  overwhelmed  by  any  fear  of  the  immediate  end  of  all  things. 
The  sudden  appearance  of  Prince  Bismarck,  and  the  place  taken 
by  Germany  in  the  aflairs  of  the  world — so  unprovided  for  in  all 
the  Doctor's  casts  of  the  future — may  be  the  cause  of  his  cessation 
from  prophesying,  lie  has  appeared  twice  on  the  platform  of 
Exeter  Hall  during  this  present  season.  Each  time  he  naturally 
came  forward  to  speak  for  some  popular  and  reputable  Society,  and 
as  the  companion  of  peers  and  bishops.  He  graced  the  platforms 
of  the  Bible  Society  and  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society.  When 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  had  soconded  some  resolution  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Bible  Society,  the  Doctor  not  only  told  him  that 
he  had  "  consecrated  his  dignity,"  but  hastened  to  inform  the 
audience  that  he  had  "  had  the  honour  of  seeing  the  I'^rl 
before."  The  audience  must  have  realized  in  a  moment  what 
a  gulf  yawned  between  the  privileged  speaker  and  themsfelves. 
But  we  learn  from  the  report  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society's 
meeting  that  the  Doctor  has  been  doing  even  more  wonderful 
things  since  wo  hist  heard  of  him  than  seeing  earls.  His 
chapel  stands  near  a  great  number  of  theatres,  or,  as  ho 
oddly  puts  it,  "is  the  centre  of  eleven  theatres."  Actors, 
actresses,  and  scene-shiflers  seem  to  regard  Crown  Court  Chapel, 
in  his  opinion,  as  their  mother-church.  They  go  in  "  occasion- 
ally," the  Doctor  says,  "  and  take  a  mouthful  of  living  bread  and 
go  away."  Some  of  them  have  discerned  so  much  similarity  be- 
tween Dr.  (Jnmniing's  entertaining  or  harrowing  sermons  and  their 
own  burleaijues  or  melodramas  that  they  have  proposed  a  kind  of 
truce,  if  not  a  fellowship,  between  Scotcii  Prcsbyliuianism  and  the 
modi'iii  stage.  They  thought  that  if  they  went  to  Dr.  Cumming 
he  might  also  goto  them;  they  thought  that,  as  they  never  dis- 
punigiid  him,  ho  ought  to  cease  from  disparaging  llu'iii.  They 
said  ill  ell'c'ct,  riili/aritvr,  that  two  of  a  trade  ought  to  agree.  Oiw 
actress  uvuu  asked  the  nuthor  of  so  uinny  vicious  and  illusions  to 
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come  and  see  her  in  Manfred.  The  Doctor  made  a  compromise  ; 
he  would  not  go  into  the  theatre  itself,  but  he  went  to  the  door  of 
it  and  bought  a  copy  of  Manfred.  On  the  following  Sunday  night 
the  Crown  Court  congregation  was  treated  with  a  commentary  on 
Byron  by  Dr.  Gumming.  We  gather,  however,  from  the  close  of  the 
Doctor's  account  that  the  cessation  of  hostilities  is  regarded  by  him 
as  impossible.  He  will  be  very  glad  to  see  all  the  actors,  actresses, 
and  scene-shifters  of  the  eleven  theatres  gravitate  each  Sunday  to 
their  "centre";  but  he  cannot  promise  them  to  abstain  from 
attacking  the  profession  or  business  by  which  they  get  their  bread. 
"With  exquisite  taste  and  delicacy  he  lumps  together  Macready 
and  the  stage-carpenters,  Grisi  and  the  scene-shifters,  aa  "  the 
theatre  people  " — much  as  the  scene-shifters  may  lump  together 
the  great  seer  and  his  pew-openers  as  the  "  Scotch  chapel  people." 
He  has  supplied  the  compilers  of  biographical  opera  gossip  with 
an  interesting  (we  should  say  the  most  interesting)  fact  in  the  life 
of  "Madame  Grisi,  a  celebrated  actress."  It  seems  that  this 
great  singer  was  not  only  amongst  those  who  "  came  in  occasion- 
ally and  took  a  mouthful  of  living  bread  "  from  Dr.  Cumming's 
hand,  but  that  she  received  a  permanent  good ;  "  she  came  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  "  under  Dr.  Cumming's 
preaching.  "When  she  went  away  from  London  she  told  the 
gentleman  in  whose  pew  she  had  often  sat,  that  she  "  was  very 
sorry  that  she  should  not  be  able  to  hear  the  Doctor  preach  any 
longer."  How  much  of  the  pathos  which  thrilled  the  souls  of 
Russians  in  St.  Petersburg  and  of  Frenchmen  in  Paris  may  have 
had  its  secret  spring,  not  in  her  sympathy  with  the  theatrical 
character  she  was  for  the  time  assuming,  but  in  the  profound  need 
felt  in  the  depths  of  her  own  heart  of  those  unattainable  Friday 
evening  sermons  of  Dr.  Cumming's! 

The  most  exuberant  gladness  of  our  English  May-keepers  during 
the  present  season  has  been  called  forth  by  allusions  to  the 
field  for  sectarian  exercises  now  opened  in  Eome.  Whenever  a 
speaker  felt  that  he  was  growing  heavy  and  unacceptable,  he  had 
merely  to  shout  out,  "  Rome  is  open  to  us !  "  "  The  Gospel  in 
Rome  !"  "  Methodism  in  Rome  !  "  "A  Baptist  chapel  in  Rome  !  " 
"  Christianity  preached  under  the  shadow  of  the  Vatican  !  "  or 
some  such  catchword.  The  Evangelical  Societies  really  seem  to 
think  that  the  Italian  nation  is  in  some  unexplained  manner  half 
indebted  to  them  for  the  possession  of  its  capital.  A  Mr.  Van  Meter, 
who  had  been  "  labouring "  in  Rome,  was  even  a  greater 
attraction  at  the  meeting  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society  than  Dr. 
Gumming  himself.  The  moment  Lord  Shaftesbury  told  the 
audience  from  what  part  of  the  world  the  Society  had  imported 
this  star,  the  noise  and  glee  were  uproarious.  He  could  not 
have  been  better  received  if  he  had  brought  the  Pope's  head 
in  his  hand.  Mr.  Van  Meter  gave  the  audience  the  usual  sum- 
mary of  the  history  of  Latin  Christianity  in  its  centre.  The 
first  great  event  in  Latin  Christianity  was  the  entry  of  St. 
Paul  into  Rome  as  a  prisoner.  Then  came  a  long  blank ;  "  for 
eighteen  hundred  years  Italy  was  down  in  the  dust,  and 
clothed  in  ra^s."  At  last  the  gates  of  Rome  were  opened  again 
to  admit  hope  and  life  to  Italy.    Two  great  persons  entered  the 

fates:  first,  Victor  Emanuel,  King  of  Italy,  with  his  army  and 
is  artillery ;  secondly,  Mr.  Van  Meter,  "  with  a  cart  di-awn  by  a 
dog,  piled  with  copies  of  the  Word  of  God,  God's  own  artillery." 
When  the  audience  heard  that  cruelty  to  animals  and  relief  to 
Protestants  thus  entered  together,  they  broke  forth  into  "  great 
applause."  We  must  do  Mr.  Van  Meter  the  justice  of  saying  that 
he  does  not  seem  to  be  pleased  with  using  the  dog  as  a  beast  of 
draught  and  burden,  for  he  closed  his  long  speech  with  a  request 
that  some  liberal  friend  would  gi^e  him  25/.  to  buy  a  donkey. 
This  request,  like  other  parts  of  his  speech,  was  received 
with  "  laughter."  If  Mr.  Van  Meter  could  study  the  history  of 
Italy  during  the  eighteen  hundred  blank  years  in  which  he  thinks 
it  was  waiting  for  his  advent  upon  his  donkey,  he  might  possibly 
begin  to  have  some  glimmer  of  a  sense  that  the  Evangelical  joking 
and  fussy  intermeddling  of  impertinent  foreigners  will  not  do 
much  to  clear  up  either  its  religious  or  political  difficulties. 


BIRMINGHAM  SCHOOL. 

T)ARLIAMEXT  has  again  been  invited  to  consider  the  schemes 
-L  propounded  by  the  Commissioners  under  the  Endowed  Schools 
Act.  Sown  in  ambiguity,  the  fruits  of  that  measure  are  bein"- 
reaped  in  discord,  which  will  not  be  appeased  unless  the  Educational 
Department  will  combine  with  the  Commission  itself  in  consenting 
to  adjourn  the  legislative  functions  of  that  body  during  the  short 
period  which  still  remains  before  Parliament  can  reconsider  its 
attributes  under  the  light  of  a  four  years'  experiment  and  a 
searching  inquiry  by  Committee.  In  the  few  days  which  elapsed 
between  Lord  Salisbury's  notice  of  motion  to  reject  the  Birming- 
ham School  scheme  and  the  actual  debate,  an  ancient  fog  had 
somewhat  suddenly  been  lifted  from  the  political  atmosphere,  and 
the  House  of  Lords  found  itself  able,  in  clear  daylight,  to  consider 
the  hazy  proposals  of  a  bothered  and  errant  Commission. 
It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  it  has  for  a  considerable  time 
been  the  accepted  tradition  of  political  wirepulling  that,  be- 
cause the  Church  of  England  is  old,  is  established,  and  is 
(to  an  extent  which  the  Nonconformists  forbid  us  to  inves- 
tigate) the  religion  of  the  majority,  therefore,  in  order  to  re- 
dreiw  a  numerical  balance  by  the  concession  of  inordinate  privilege 
to  the  other  side,  that  Church  is  in  all  cases,  when  a  compromise 
With  Dissent  is  in  question,  to  be  treated  with  something  less  than 


equal  justice.  This  principle  explains  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment upon  the  Burials  Bill ;  it  is  the  secret  of  the  humiliating 
abandonment  of  the  religious  census,  and  it  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
the  policy  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission ;  while  the 
genuine  surprise  and  rage  of  the  sectaries  at  Mr.  Forster's  refusal 
hitherto  to  let  them  tear  out  the  2  jth  clause  of  the  Education 
Act  shows  how  thoroughly  the  political  inequality  of  Churchmen 
has  become  the  recognized  interpretation  of  religious  equality. 
All  this  is,  however,  considerably  changed  since  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  full  presence  of  that  which  it  pleases  the  Opposition  papers 
to  style  the  "  suspended  general  election,"  effectively  declared  on 
Friday  night  that  the  Church  of  England  broadly  and  deeply  re- 
presents the  affections  as  well  as  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  has 
the  same  claim  as  any  other  community,  large  or  small,  to  bo 
judged  by  its  own  performances  rather  than  by  the  interested 
representations  of  rival  organizations.  We  have  put  the  religious 
aspect  of  the  Birmingham  School  scheme  foremost,  not  because 
we  consider  it  more  reprehensible  than  the  other  shortcomings  of 
the  plan,  but  because,  under  the  influence  of  the  exploded  pre- 
judice as  to  the  unpopularity  of  the  Church,  the  Commissioners 
and  their  friends,  while  exemplarily  ready  to  make  Jonahs  of  other 
elements  of  their  scheme,  cling  with  exceptional  obstinacy  to  this 
one  favourite  recommendation. 

Lord  Salisbury  truly  said  that,  in  addition  to  Jlr.  Forster's 
general  promise  of  immunity  to  the  good  schools,  the  "  under- 
standing "  that  the  Church  of  England  should  not  be  interfered 
with  in  the  "  management  of  schools  which  the  founders  had 
intended  should  belong  to  her  "  helped  to  pass  the  Act  of  1869; 
and  he  went  on  to  show  that  this  concession  had  been  embodied  in 
the  most  liberal  conceivable  terms — namely,  by  an  enactment 
giving  the  like  protection  to  the  Denomination  schools  of  all 
communities: — 

[After  the  special  exemption  of  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Church  School-  ] 
(2)  Any  educational  endowment,  the  scholars  educated  _by  which  are,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners  (subject  to  appeal  to  Her  Majesty  in 
Council,  as  mentioned  in  this  Act),  required  by  the  express  terms  of  the 
original  instrument  of  foundation,  or  of  the  statutes  or  regulations  made  by 
the  founder  or  under  his  authority',  in  his  lifetime  or  within  fifty  years  after 
his  death  (which  terms  have  been  observed  down  to  tlie  commencement  of 
this  Act),  to  learn  or  to  be  instructed  according  to  the  doctrines  or  formu- 
laries of  anj'  particular  Church,  sect,  or  denomination  is  exempted  from  the 
foregoing  provisions  respecting  religious  instruction,  and  attendance  at 
religious  worship  other  than  the  provisions  for  the  exemption  of  day 
scholars  from  attending  prayer  and  religious  worship,  or  lessons  on  a  religious 
subject,  when  such  exemption  has  been  claimed  on  their  behalf,  and 
respecting  the  qualification  of  the  governing  bodj'  and  masters,  unless  the 
governing  body,  constituted  as  it  would  have  been  if  no  scheme  under  this 
Act  had  been  made,  assents  to  such  scheme.  And  a  scheme  relating  to  any 
such  school  or  endowment  shall  not,  without  the  consent  of  the  governing 
body  thereof,  make  any  provision  respectmg  the  religious  instruction  or 
attendance  at  religious  worship  of  the  scholars  (except  for  securing  such 
exemptions  as  aforesaid,  or  respecting  the  religious  opinions  of  the  governing 
body  or  masters). 

The  religious  character  of  Edward  VI.'s  School  at  Birmingham 
was  embodied  in  the  provision  of  that  King's  Charter,  dating,  be 
it  remembered,  in  the  year  1552  (that  of  the  second  Prayer 
Book)  and  runs  as  follows : — 

The  governors,  with  the  advice  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  for  the  time' 
being,  from  time  to  time  maymake,  and  have  power  to  make, tit  and  whole- 
some statutes  and  ordinances  concerning  the  order,  government,  and  direc- 
tion of  the  school. 

Lord  Salisbury's  contention  was  that  when,  at  the  time  of  the 
most  sharply  cut  religious  division  of  which  English  historv  fur- 
nishes any  record,  the  local  chief  pastor  of  the  Established  Church 
was  emphatically  set  up  as  the  referee  upon  the  teaching  of  a 
special  school,  the  inference  was  that  that  teaching  could  only  bo 
intended  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  faith  of  which  that  chief 
pastor  was  the  appointed  guardian.  With  our  best  endeavours  to 
help  Lord  Lyttelton  and  his  colleagues  out  of  their  muddle,  we 
cannot  see  that  this  proposition  involves  a  logical  absurdity ;  and 
yet  the  noble  first  Commissioner  said  on  Tuesday  night  that  "  it  was 
impossible  by  any  reasonable  construction  to  bring  this  case  under 
the  1 9th  section  of  the  Act and  so  the  Commission,  after 
decreeing  (as  by  the  Act  they  were  in  their  view  of  facts  bound 
to  do)  that  the  Head-Master  need  not  only  be  no  clergyman,  but 
no  christian  at  all,  contrived  to  substitute  for  the  advice  of  the 
bishop  the  vague  provision  that,  "  subject  to  the  provisions 
herein  contained "  (the  conscience  clause),  "  the  Governors 
shall_  make  proper  regulations  for  the  religious  instruction  to 
be  given  in  the  several  schools."  For  this  purposeless  enact- 
ment the  governors  of  the  school,  supported  by  Lord  Salisbury, 
proposed  to  substitute  the  really  not  more  tangible  amend- 
ment, that  the  instruction  was  to  be  in  the  fundamental  tenets  of 
the  Christian  faith,  those  fundamental  principles  having  to  be  settled 
by  a  governing  body  which  might  very  possibly  comprise  Baptists, 
Roman  Catholics,  Unitarians,  Jews,  Anglicans,  Swedenborgians, 
and  I'ositive  philosophers.  Our  synipathies  are  with  °Lord 
Lyttelton  when  he  asserted,  in  answer  to  this  suggestion,  that 
"  the  Commissioners  would  never  undertake  to  indicate  any 
definite  and  specific  religious  teaching  for  schools  in  their  schemes, 
unless  they  could  connect  it  with  some  well-known  standard  of  a 
religious  body."  But  this  protest  against  the  absurdity  of  in- 
definite "  fuudnmpntal  tenets"  was  no  justification  to  the  Com- 
missioners for  adhering,  as  they  did,  to  their  existing;  scheme  under 
the  specific  circumstances  of  the  evening.  As  we  huve  had  alreadv 
occasion  to  urge,  their  adherence  at  this  moment  t'j  any  particular 
scheme  is  purely  gratuitous.  The  one  certain  fact  is,  that  they 
came  into  office  under  an  impression  that  their  appointment  carried 
with  it  securities  for  Denominational  schools,  which  have  been 
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slio^vn  not  to  come  witliin  the  Act ;  while  even  Lord  Lyttelton 
himself  did  not  venture  to  assert  that  the  particular  provision 
in  the  Birmingham  Charter  was  not,  apart  from  its  absolute 
legal  force,  an  intimation — unquestionable  in  itself,  and  con- 
tinuously acted  on — of  the  religious  intentions  of  the  founder. 
The  renewal  of  their  powers  is  about  to  form  the  subject  matter 
of  a  Bill,  in  which  the  various  defects  which  have  been  discovered 
in  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  may  be  set  right.  Therefore,  even  if 
they  could  not  have  acted  differently  under  the  existing  Act,  what 
■was  there  to  prevent  the  Commissioners  from  consenting  to  let 
their  first  scheme  be  negatived,  in  order  that  under  a  fresh  statute 
they  might  be  enabled,  with  due  regard  to  the  claims  of  conscience, 
to  do  substantial  justice  to  the  religious  principles  indicated  in 
the  Charter  of  Birmingham  School?  They  had  in  evidence  the 
•words  of  that  document,  with  the  unquestionable  intention  under- 
lying them  of  founding  a  Church  School,  while,  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  1 9th  clause  of  the  Act,  this  "  regulation, 
made  by  the  founders,  or  under  their  authority,"  had  "been 
observed  down  to  the  commencement  of  this  Act "  by  the  institution 
in  Birmingham  of  a  Church  School,  tempered  by  a  most  liberal  and 
successful  conscience  clause.  The  regulation  was  ostentatiously  no 
grievance,  or  else,  out  of  the  1,800  scholars,  800  would  not  have 
been  Nonconformists,  nor  would  Mr.  Fry  in  his  Report  have 
spoken  of  the  working  of  the  institution  in  language  of  exceptional 
iCompliment.  There  was  nothing  on  the  other  side  except  the  verbal 
inadequacy,  which  we  are  willing  to  concede,  of  the  19th  clause  to 
meet  the  substantial  facts.  Had  the  Commissioners  been  in  the  hey- 
day of  their  early  powers,  with  little  prospect  of  further  legis- 
tation  before  them,  they  might  have  shrunk  from  provoking  fresh 
debates  even  in  face  of  a  case  possessing  such  strong  claims  to  be 
separately  considered.  But  in  this  Session,  with  a  Bill  not  only 
promised  but  indispensable,  unless  the  Commission  is  altogether  to 
collapse,  and  with  the  golden  bridge  built  for  them  of  a  quiet 
rejection  of  their  scheme,  we  cannot  acquit  the  Commission  of 
obstinate  perverseness  in  preferring  the  humiliation  of  a  direct 
defeat.  It  is  idle  to  appeal  to  the  claims  of  any  higher  law  of  reli- 
gious justice  constraining  them  to  stick  to  their  proposals.  So  long 
as  the  principle  of  a  conscience  clause  was  under  the  ban  of  Church 
circles,  Nonconformity  had  without  doubt  a  large  substantial 
grievance ;  but  inasmuch  as  this  very  Endowed  Schools  Act  was 
taken  advantage  of  by  Churchmen  to  retreat  from  an  extreme 
and  untenable  position,  the  special  objection  to  Church  foundations 
disappeared  with  the  particular  disqualification  of  which  it  was 
too  often  the  symbol.  On  the  other  side,  if  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commissioners  had  begun  by  making  the  hearty  accept- 
ance of  that  conscience  clause  one  of  certain  specific  tests  of  the 
goodness  of  the  schools  which  they  were  overhauling,  instead 
of  changing  for  the  mere  sake  of  novelty  the  constitution 
of  every  one  which  they  approached,  they  would  have  engaged 
in  a  less  sensational  task,  but  the  solid  results  of  their  work 
might  not  have  led  to  such  a  narrative  of  repeated  disappoint- 
ments as  stands  confessed  in  their  Report  of  1872.  At  Birming- 
ham, at  all  events,  where  the  conscience  clause  has  been  so  long 
and  thoroughly  engrafted  on  the  system  of  the  school,  there  was 
no  pretence  for  the  hard  application  in  its  reform  of  any  rules  over 
which  they  possessed  discretionary  authority. 

We  gladly  leave  the  polemical  chapter  of  the  controversy  for 
questions  which  moderate  men  of  all  opinions  may  discuss  with 
no  fear  of  the  intrusion  of  the  theological  hate.  But  we  have  no 
space  to  dwell  upon  those  portions  of  the  scheme  which  have  a 
merelj'  local  value.  The  prospective  removal  of  the  school  from 
the  town  to  the  outskirts  may  be  a  proposal  absurd  in  itself,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  Head-Master's  stipend  and  authority  maybe  a 
heavy  blow  to  the  efficiency  of  the  institution,  but  these  are  details 
■which  particularly  concern  Birmingham.  Tlie  projected  composition 
of  the  future  governing  body  involves  considerations  of  a  general,  and 
tliereforea  national,  nature  wliich  can  be  discussed  quite  apart  from 
the  question  of  the  value  of  founders'  intentions,  on  which  so 
much  of  the  Emanuel  Hospital  controversy  turned.  Two  blacks  do 
not  make  a  white,  and  any  shortcomings  which  the  Commissiimers 
may  have  supposed  themselves  to  have  discovered  in  the  governing 
body  which  they  were  superseding  would  not  be  the  slightest 
justification  for  creating,  in  the  case  of  King  Edward's  foundation, 
tlie  precedent  of  a  constitution  elaborately  combining  all  the 
elements  most  likely  to  ruin  the  good  working  of  a  school 
especially  intended  to  foster  higher  culture  in  its  many  branches. 
The  new  governing  body,  as  proposed  by  the  Commission,  was 
to  have  been  a  composite  ]3oard,  of  which  the  majority  was 
to  be  chosen,  for  fixed  terms,  by  those  two  emanations  of 
that  peculiarly  refined  and  scholastic  community,  the  house- 
holders of  Birmingham — the  Town  Council  and  the  School 
Board — while  the  minority  (temporarily  taken  from  the  actual 
governors)  was  liLrcaftcr  to  bo  "  cooptaled  "  ;  that  is,  each  succes- 
sive vacancy  was  to  be  filhid  up  by  the  votes  of  the  remaining 
body,  of  wliicli  from  the  outset  the  majority  would  be  the  re- 
presentative by  a  fecblo  secondary  election  of  a  wide  and  un- 
ch'.cked  democracv.  In  other  words,  this  majority  would  have 
had  lh(!  perprlual  power  of  creating  lile-jiecrage  seats  upon  the 
Boaid  for  nic^nibers  of  its  own  p.arty.  with  tlio  certainty  that, 
under  the  cllliix  of  time,  the  whole  body  would  ultimately 
be  reduced  to  its  own  complexion  a>t  every  successive  election 
strengthened  its  mnjority,  and  dimiiii.sheJ  such  powers  of  con- 
servative resiatanco  as  the  residue  of  the  older  governors  might 
at  the  out-iet  retain.  Wo  have  far  too  many  calls  upon 
our  time  to  waste  words  in  criticising  tlie  surrender  of  a 
great  public  school,  such  as  that  of  Birmingham  hiw  been 


made  under  a  series  of  eminent  Head-Masters,  to  the  control 
of  the  Birmingham  householders.  In  face  of  such  a  calamity, 
we  are  not  disposed  to  be  too  hard  upon  the  much  impugned 
clause  in  the  scheme  which  gives  summary  powers  to  the  Charity 
Commissioners  for  altering  the  constitution  of  the  school  in  the 
coming  time.  After  the  worst  has  been  said  of  that  well-abused 
body,  its  bitterest  enemies  must  acknowledge  that  the  Charity 
Commissioners  would  probably  be  able  to  compete  in  refinement, 
in  legal  lore,  and  in  the  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  a  liberal 
education,  even  with  the  lambs  of  the  Midland  capital.  Here 
again  we  are  willing  to  make  every  possible  excuse  for  the 
Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  at  the  outset  of  their  disagreeable 
operation,  They  were  new  to  the  work,  and  Birmingham  is  not 
only  a  big,  but  a  noisy  place,  and  possesses  (though  not  so  incon- 
testably  as  two  years  since)  a  large  influence  in  social  and  political 
controversy.  Besides,  they  were  hampered  with  the  provisions  of 
an  Act  in  the  working  of  which  they  are  ever  ready  to  show 
themselves  not  only  scrupulous,  but  timid.  These,  we  say, 
are  excuses  which  might  have  been  advanced  on  their  behalf 
for  having  drafted  the  scheme.  But,  as  we  have  already  argued, 
such  considerations  afford  no  palliation  for  Lord  Ripon  and  Lord 
Lyttelton  daring  the  censure  of  the  House  of  Lords,  when  the 
acceptance  of  Lord  Salisbury's  motion  could  have  led  to  no  more 
serious  result  than  the  reconsideration  of  the  Birmingham  scheme, 
under  such  amended  powers  as  may  be  conferred  upon  the  Com- 
mission by  the  Bill  which  is  needful  in  order  to  continue  its 
existence. 


THE  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  ACTS. 

WE  are  obliged  once  more  to  return  to  the  discussion  of  this 
very  unsavoury  subject.  Fortunately,  as  the  discussion 
continues,  the  issue  seems  to  be  growing  more  simple.  It  is  coming 
to  be  more  plainly  than  ever  a  dispute  between  statistics  and  sen- 
timent. One  side  appeals  to  facts ;  the  other  to  prejudices,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  themselves.  Mr. 
Mundella  showed  very  plainly  the  shifts  to  which  the  senti- 
mentalists are  reduced  when  he  accused  an  awkward  witness  on 
the  other  side  of  lying.  This  method  of  argument  is  delightfully 
simple ;  but  it  is  only  too  widely  and  easily  applicable.  There 
would,  indeed,  be  some  difficulty  in  retorting  it ;  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  opponents  of  the  Acts  seldom  indulge  in  any  state- 
ment of  facts.  They  generally  escape  any  imputations  on  their 
veracity  by  pledging  themselves  to  nothing.  The  debate  having 
taken  this  form,  the  decision  of  Parliament  is  all  the  more  satis- 
factory. Declamation  was  not  allowed  to  have  its  own  way ;  and, 
in  spite  of  all  the  clamour  which  has  been  raised,  and  which  might 
be  expected  to  be  powerful  at  a  time  when  members  are  beginning 
to  think  of  their  constituencies,  a  majority  of  nearly  two  to  one 
has  given  a  decision  in  accordance  with  the  weight  of  argument. 
It  is  remarkable  moreover  that  public  opinion  appears  to  be 
running  strongly  against  the  agitation  in  the  towns  where  the  ex- 
periment has  been  tried.  One  of  the  ablest  speeches  in  favour  of 
the  Acts  was  made  by  Mr.  Lewis,  the  member  for  Devonport; 
and  he  professed,  we  have  no  doubt  accurately,  to  be  speaking 
the  general  sentiment  of  his  constituents.  We  may  then  be 
permitted  to  hope  that  we  are  gradually  seeing  our  way  to  the  end 
of  an  agitation  which  could  never  have  been  regarded  with  much 
complacency  even  by  the  more  reasonable  opponents  of  the  legis- 
lation. It  has  illustrated  some  rather  singular  truths.  It  has 
thrown  a  very  unpleasant  light  upon  the  good  taste  and  political 
wisdom  of  the  ladies  who  are  most  anxious  to  exalt  the  dignity 
and  develop  the  intellect  of  the  sex ;  it  has  shown  what  a  dis- 
turbance may  be  made  by  a  few  determined  agitators  with  a 
telling  bit  of  popular  claptrap ;  it  has,  we  fear,  shown  also  how 
the  dread  of  such  an  outciy  may  prevent  politicians  from  uttering 
their  general  convictious  plainly  and  openly ;  but  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  hope  that  it  will  also  prove  that  mere  popular  declamation 
is  not  yet  omnipotent  in  the  country. 

The  argument  may,  in  fact,  bo  summed  up  very  shortly.  We 
have  on  dill'ereut  occasions  gone  at  some  length  into  the  statistics 
of  the  question ;  and  we  have  little  to  add  to  that  part  of  the 
subject.  The  last  returns,  however,  strikingly  confirm  the  results 
already  obtainotl,  aiul  seem  to  give  a  conclusive  answer  to  one 
argument  by  which  it  was  endeavoured  to  evade  their  force.  The 
tables  recently  published  show  that  at  the  military  stations  pro- 
tected by  the  Act  the  number  of  cases  of  the  worst  class  of  disease 
had  sunk  by  a  steady  process  from  120  per  1,000  of  the  average 
strength  to  54-2  per  i, 000  between  the  years  1865  and  1872. 
In  the  unprotected  stations  the  ratio  in  the  first  of  those  years 
was  99'g,  and  in  the  last  I23"i.  In  other  w(n-ds,  the  prevalence 
of  the  disease  has  been  iu  one  case  diminished  by  one  half;  in 
the  other  it  has  increased.  It  ut^ed  to  be  said  by  the  opponents 
of  the  Acts  that  the  diminution  iu  the  prevalence  of  disease  was 
duo  to  more  general  causes  j  and  that  the  disease  was  diminish- 
ing witiiout  as  well  as  witluu  the  protected  area.  That  argument 
must  now  be  abandoniid  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that,  so  far  as 
statistics  can  prove  anj  thing,  they  prove  that  a  very  great  iiu- 
proveintuit  has  been  ellected  in  the  health  of  the  troops. 

In  another  direclic)U  the  ovidouco  is  equally  one-sided.  The 
main  argument  against  the  Acts  was  their  supposed  tendency  to 
degrade  the  unfortunate  w(Uiieii  brought  umlor  their  operation, 
ilecenl  reports  assert,  on  the  other  haiul — imd  wo  see  no  reason  to 
iloubt  their  accuracy — that  a  very  marked  improvement  has  boon 
produced.  One  main  result  has  been  the  suppression  of  the  horrible 
system  of  juvenile  prostitution.    A  systematic  auporvisiou  has 
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enabled  the  police  to  restore  to  their  families  a  number  of  very 
young  girk  who  were  sinking  into  utter  degradation.  Moreover, 
the  testimony  of  clergymen,  medical  men,  magistrates,  and  others, 
to  the  improved  decency  of  the  women  generally,  is  overwhelmicgly 
strong.  By  a  system  of  judicious  classification  the  less  corrupt 
can  be  secluded  at  the  hospitals  from  the  evil  influences  of  their 
companions,  and  many  are  induced  to  reform  by  the  clergy  and 
other  visitors.  The  grossest  haunts  of  vice  have  been  suppressed, 
and  women  who  had  previously  known  nothing  but  brutality 
have  been  humanized  when  brought  under  moral  and  religious 
instruction.  It  may  be  necessary  to  make  some  allowance  for  the 
favourable  view  wMch  the  administrators  of  a  law  naturally  take 
of  its  working,  but  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  general  accuracy 
of  the  statements  made  as  to  the  improved  decency  of  the 
women ;  not  only  because  the  improvement  is  positively  affirmed 
bv  competent  witnesses  and  scarcely  denied  by  adversaries,  but 
because  the  cause  assigned  seems  to  be  adequate  to  the  alleged 
efiect.  After  aU  that  has  been  said  as  to  the  brutality  of  the 
Acts,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  for  the  first  time  provide  a 
machinery  for  systematically  bringing  this  unfortunate  class  under 
some  kind  of  civilizing  agency. 

We  may  thus  pretty  well  take  for  granted,  what  is  now  scarcely 
denied,  that  the  Acts  have  materially  diminished  disease,  and 
have  improved  the  decency  of  the  women.  The  only  question 
between  the  opponents  and  defenders  of  the  Acts  is  whether 
these  advantages  are  bought  at  too  high  a  price.  Such  orators 
as  Professor  Newman  and  Mrs.  Josephine  Butler  scorn  to  be 
bound  by  any  appeal  to  statistics.  They  rely  upon  abstract 
principles  which  admit  of  no  infringement,  and  which  are  in  a 
sphere  too  lofty  to  be  tested  by  experience.  So  long  as  they 
continue  to  argue  after  this  fashion,  we  can  have  nothing  to  say 
to  them.  The  argument  is  altogether  above  us.  If,  by  infringing 
some  absolute  a  priori  rule  the  truth  of  which  is  matter  of  in- 
tuition to  these  distinguished  orators,  we  can  show  that  we 
diminish  vice  and  wretchedness,  we  shall  be  content  to  go  on 
infringing  it,  and  aU  the  more  willingly  because  our  own  intui- 
tions reveal  no  rule  of  the  kind.  We  can  however  only  meet  our 
antagonists  when  they  condescend  to  some  lower  ground,  where 
their  principles  and  methods  of  reasoning  are  within  our  grasp. 
Their  objection  to  "recognizing"  vice  remains  utterly  unin- 
telligible to  us,  though  we  have  laboured  to  understand  it ;  for  if 
you  recognize  a  vice  when  you  place  those  who  practise  it  under 
certain  restrictions,  it  seems  that  not  to  recognize  means  not  to 
take  any  measures  against  it.  There  is  indeed  a  certain  mean- 
ing in  the  argument  which  we  are  rather  slow  to  attribute  to  our 
opponents,  although  we  find  it  vaguely  suggested.  They  tell 
us  that  thej'  wish  to  repeal  these  Acts  in  order  that  they  may 
begin  a  crusade  against  prostitution.  If  they  mean  by  this 
that  they  propose  to  suppress  vice  by  the  criminal  law,  we  have 
a  very  simple  answer.  All  experience  proves  that  any 
such  measure  would  be  of  the  most  frightfully  demoral- 
izing character.  We  need  not  go  into  any  arguments  in 
support  of  this  proposition,  which  indeed  is  pretty  generally  ad- 
mitted. Our  reasons  are  sufficiently  obvious,  and  we  may  safely 
leave  them  to  our  readers.  Iq  fact,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that 
these  crusaders  really  mean  to  suggest  any  such  suicidal  policy. 
But  if  they  do  not  mean  to  propose  direct  legislation  against  vice, 
what  do  they  mean  ?  If  they  propose  that  purely  moral  methods 
of  repression  are  to  be  adopted,  they  simply  mean  that  we  are  to 
letum  to  the  former  state  of  things ;  or,  in  other  words,  they  mean, 
by  not  recognizing  vice,  that  we  are  not  to  subject  vicious  persons 
to  any  penalties  whatever.  We  have  no  desire  to  speak  slightingly 
of  moral  influences ;  but  we  must  ask  why  the  moral  influences 
should  not  co-operate  with  the  influences  now  brought  to  bear.  It 
is  said  by  the  supporters  of  the  Acts  that  they  have  done  more  to 
diminish  disease  and  raise  the  general  tone  of  morality  than  all 
the  volimtary  eiforts  of  all  philanthropists  put  together.  Whether 
this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  at  least  evident  that  under  the  Acts  de- 
graded women  are  brought  within  reach  of  moral  influences  more 
systematically  than  they  ever  were  before.  We  are  not  called 
upon  to  choa^e  whether  women  should  be  superintended  by  the 
police  or  by  the  clergy ;  the  police  bring  them  within  the  reach  of 
the  clergy ;  and  the  Acts,  if  properly  worked,  may  be,  as  apparently 
they  are,  worked  in  co-operation  with  reformatories  and  their 
managers.  We  may  therefore  fairly  call  upon  objectors  to  show 
what  they  propose  to  substitute  for  the  present  system,  and  how 
their  crusade  is  to  be  carried  out.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  they 
ask  us  to  suppress  one  reforming  agency  on  the  faith  of  a  vague 
promise  that  some  other  will  be  put  in  its  place.  Our  faith  in  such 
promises  is  not  very  strong,  and  we  have  a  decided  impression 
that  the  only  real  alternative  to  the  Acts  is  letting  things  alone. 

There  is  indeed  one  other  argument  which  is  plausible  at  first 
sight,  and  which  appears  to  have  convinced  Mr.  Henley.  By 
diminishing  disease,  he  says,  you  encourage  vice.  The  concession 
thus  tacitly  made  is  enormous,  and  its  value  may  be  easily  mea- 
sured. Suppose  there  were  no  disease  at  the  present  moment. 
What  would  be  said  to  a  proposal  to  introduce  a  punishment 
■which  should  strike  the  guilty  in  a  most  capricious  manner,  which 
should  extend  its  effect  to  the  innocent,  and  which  should  injure 
the  coDStitutioDS  of  the  unborn  ?  Would  such  a  punishment  really 
exert  a  mural  influence  in  any  case?  Will  anybody  take  upon 
himself  the  responsibility  of  saying  that  he  would  introduce  one 
of  the  most  frightful  diseases  known  to  humanity  in  order  that  an 
additional  motive  for  virtuous  conduct  might  arise  ?  And  yet,  if 
you  object  to  the  suppression,  you  should  in  consistency  propose 
the  introductioa  of  disease.   Admit  fiauldy  that  you  prefer  to 


maintain  disease,  and  your  argument  is  certainly  intelligible ;  but 
it  is  not  likely  to  win  many  adherents.  In  fact,  however,  we 
altogether  deny  the  validity  of  the  argument.  Vice  is  a  product 
of  certain  social  and  moral  conditions,  and  can  be  lessened  in 
proportion  as  they  are  modified ;  but  the  fear  of  the  penalty  is 
shown  by  experience  to  be  of  very  little  value.  It  may  at 
times  make  people  cautious,  but  it  does  not  render  them  vir- 
tuous; and  its  collateral  effects  are  purely  disastrous.  The 
tendency  of  the  disease  when  widely  prevalent  is  to  lower  the  moral 
as  well  as  the  physical  health  of  the  population ;  it  diminishes 
self-respect,  and  in  the  long  run  produces  more  recklessness 
than  caution.  Some  men  are  frightened;  a  majority  become  in- 
different and  brutalized.  It  would  of  course  be  difficult  to  prove 
either  view  by  statistics,  which  are  scarcely  obtainable ;  but  if  a 
man  is  bold  enough  to  say  that  the  disease  should  be  maintained 
for  its  moral  value,  he  will  have  great  difficulty  in  proving  that  it 
has  any  moral  value  whatever,  and  still  more  in  showing  that  the 
value  is  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  innumerable  collateral  evils 
inflicted  upon  innocent  people.  Towards  making  a  population 
virtuous  it  is  a  great  step  to  raise  the  tone  of  their  physical 
health ;  and  any  encouragement  of  disease  is  a  policy  so  doubtful 
that  we  should  hope  it  will  never  afford  a  basis  for  legislation. 
Other  diseases  may  be  regarded  with  equal  plausibility  as  a 
punishment  for  dirt  and  drunkenness ;  but  it  would  be  a  very 
singular  mode  of  legislation  to  encourage  fevers  and  delirium 
tremens,  or  even  to  avoid  stamping  them  out,  as  a  means  of  in- 
creasing cleanliness  and  sobriety. 


WAITING  FOR  PRINCE  PRETTYMAX 

WHATEVER  the  strong-minded  sisterhood  may  say,  marriage 
is  the  great  objectof  most  women's  lives,  their  chief  thought 
when  they  are  young,  their  greatest  regret,  if  missed,  when  they 
are  old.  Almost  all  women  of  normal  healthy  development  desire 
to  be  wives  and  mothers,  and  feel  that  the  best  of  life  has  been 
foregone  if  fate  and  circumstance  have  forbidden  it.  It  is  a 
truism  to  say  that  the  world  would  not  go  on  else  ;  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the  fact  or  its  avowal.  There  is 
more  need  to  be  ashamed  of  its  denial,  representing  as  this  does 
the  absence  of  some  of  the  noblest  and  tenderest  qualities  of 
womanhood,  which  yet  have  to  be  kept  in  hand  till  the  fitting 
moment  has  arrived.  Negation  and  control,  however,  are  different 
things.  The  question,  then,  with  those  who  have  what  tlie 
world  calls  "chances,"  is  not,  save  in  rare  exceptional  cases.  Shall 
I  refuse  them  all  ?  but.  Which  shall  I  take  ?  It  is  a  grave  ques- 
tion, as  every  woman  knows  who  has  at  the  same  moment  a  bmid 
Jide  lover  of  a  good  kind  and  a  potential  hanger-on  of  a  better ; 
and  it  is  a  question  in  which  soul  and  sense,  prudence  and  passion, 
the  lovely  dreams  of  romance  and  the  gi-eatest  chance  of  practical 
prosaic  happiness,  seldom  imite.  Many  girls,  chiefly  family  favour- 
ites and  considered  pretty  in  their  circle,  in  which  opinion  they 
themselves  concur,  but  also  some  who  are  neither,  refuse  all  sorts  of 
fair-seeming  offers  out  of  the  pure  unreason  of  youth  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  dazzling  possibilities  of  the  future.  Tfiey  do  not  know  how 
many  golden  balls,  ever  so  much  bigger  and  richer  than  tliis,  may 
not  be  thrown  at  their  feet ;  and  they  reject  the  actual  and  living- 
man  who  would  really  make  them  very  happy  if  they  would  only 
think  so,  waiting  for  that  apocryphal  Prince  Prettyman  who  never 
comes.  They  are  dimly  conscious  too  that  when  a  woman  gives 
herself  in  marriage  she  has  lost  her  present  form  of  intoxicating 
supremacy,  though  by  tact  and  temper  she  may  gain  another  of 
a  more  sober  and  durable  kind.  The  courting  time  is  her  time  of 
queenhood ;  and  so  long  as  she  keeps  from  uttering  that  fatal  Yes, 
she  is  mistress  of  the  situation,  as  the  one  who  has  to  decide  for 
the  misery  or  happiness  of  both,  and  who  can  confer  a  favour  and 
grant  a  prayer.  Naturally  she  is  anxious  to  prolong  her 
sovereignty,  knowing  that  when  she  marries  she  sinks  from  a 
queen  into  a  slave,  and  that  the  lover  who  fawned  upon  her  as 
humbly  as  a  dog  becomes  her  master,  more  or  less  severe,  aa 
soon  as  the  law  makes  him  her  husband.  All  girls  feel  this  ;  and 
those,  among  them  who  have  most  of  what  is  called  maidenly 
pride  in  their  intuitive  knowledge  of  what  their  self-surrender 
means,  half  unconsciously,  half  consciously,  prolong  that  mo- 
ment of  surrender,  as  any  one  else  would  delay  any  action  by 
which  power  was  lost,  though,  in  a  sense,  security  was  gained. 
This  is  one  reason  why  girls  with  chances  hesitate,  and  why  they 
are  sometimes  so  long  in  making  up  their  minds  that  the  chances 
pass  them  by,  and  leave  them  stranded  for  the  remainder  of 
their  days. 

Another  reason  of  their  delay  is  Prince  Prettyman.  There  are 
women  who  are  always  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  Prince,  like 
the  high-born  maidens  in  the  palace  towers  of  romance  and  fairy- 
land, and  who  will  be  content  with  nothing  less  than  their  ideal 
realized.  Nobody  is  good  enough  for  them ;  and  their  friends 
stare  at  the  infatuation  which  led  them  to  refuse  such  suitable, 
such  excellent  offers,  for  no  one  knows  what  reason.  Smith  is 
one  of  the  aspirants.  He  is  really  a  very  good  fellow,  with  a 
nice  present  income,  fair  prospects,  and  no  hereditary  disease  that 
the  world  knows  of.  To  be  sure  he  is  no  Rothschild ;  and  his 
sharp-featured  mother,  with  his  tribe  of  busy  maiden  sisters  and 
industrious  brothers,  do  not  take  rank^imong  the  ideahties  of  the 
human  race.  But,  so  far  as  he  himself  goes,  you  might  find  man^ 
a  worse  man,  if  some  better ;  and  Glorinda  would  not  do  amiss  if 
she  chose  him.  Clorinda  rejects  him.  She  is  waiting  for  Prince 
Prettyman — Prince  Prettyman,  who  has  no  sharp-featured  old 
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bother  witli  strict  notions  about  Sundays  and  chignons,  no  husy 
,_aiden  sisters  who  talk  three  at  a  time,  and  who  would  consider 
her  house,  her  maids,  and  her  babies  as  much  theirs  as  her  own,  no 
industrious  brothers  of  all  sorts  of  queer  professions,  and  no  amount 
of  "  style."  Smith's  income  and  prospects  and  good  condition  gene- 
rally are  not  sufficient  for  her,  penniless  as  she  is.  She  must  have 
perfection  all  round — Prince  Prettyman,  and  never  a  flaw  in  his 
circumstances,  personal  or  relative.  The  consequence  of  which  is 
that  at  forty  she  subsists  on  charitable  contributions  from  her 
friends,  and  music-lessons  when  she  can  get  pupils.  Brown  comes 
to  the  front,  and  lays  siege  to  the  fair  Amanda's  heart  as  Smith 
had  done  to  Clorinda's.  He  gratifies  her  romantic  aspirations  as 
little  as  in  the  other  case.  He  is  as  worthy  a  fellow  as  ever 
stepped ;  and  he  too  has  enough  and  to  spare  for  comfort.  He 
would  be  a  quiet  placable  liind  of  husband,  who  would  use  his 
latchkey  with  discretion,  and  not  make  her  temper  bad  by  the 
sourness  of  his  own.  He  would  not  philander  after  pretty  women 
abroad,  and  he  would  not  rage  in  the  sanctuai-y  at  home.  He 
would  give  her  a  liberal  allowance  for  pins  and  housekeeping;  and 
lie  would  take  the  boys  off  her  hands  at  holiday  time,  and  be  gene- 
rally willing  to  save  her  both  trouble  and  annoyance.  But  with  all 
these  slices  of  solid  pudding  he  is  not  Prince  Prettyman ;  conse- 
quently he  is  nowhere  in  the  running.  His  eyes  are  small,  his 
nose  composes  badly  in  a  photograph,  his  voice  is  unmelodious,  and 
his  hands  are  uncomfortable  about  the  joints.  Nevertheless,  small 
eyes,  a  mean  nose,  and  uncomfortably  articulated  hands,  united 
with  a  good  home  life  and  a  kind  husband,  are  better  than  beauty 
and  a  bad  heart,  rapture  in  the  honeymoon  and  repentance  ever 
after.  Yet  Amanda,  like  her  sister,  refuses  honest,  homely  Brown 
in  favour  of  the  beautiful  Prince  over  the  seas ;  and  the  chances 
are  so  many  as  to  make  a  certainty  that  the  Prince  will  never  cross 
those  seas  at  all,  and  that  Amanda  too  will  go  husbandless  through 
life  because  of  the  tinsel  picture  which  romance  had  drawn  on  her 
young  soul,  and  which  there  was  not  enough  common  sense  about 
her  to  rub  out ;  or  perchance,  worse  stiU,  she  will  end  with  marry- 
ing Brown's  clerk,  who  has  every  disadvantage  his  master  had,  and 
nothing  of  his  compensations. 

Prince  Prettyman  has  many  impersonations — as  many  as  there 
are  silly  girls  who  wait  for  him.  With  some  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  he  should  be  in  the  army.  The  glitter  of  epaulets 
and  the  jingle  of  spurs  are  worth  any  amount  of  stupid,  civihan, 
workaday  virtues,  and  nothing  but  a  well-set-up  cavalry  officer 
can  get  a  hearing  from  the  garrison  belles  who  have  learnt  but 
one  litany  of  love.  With  others  a  man  whose  soul  is  devoted  to 
dogs  and  horses  is  the  only  kind  of  person  who  carries  Prince 
Prettyman's  credentials.  Talk  of  a  well-conditioned  City  mer- 
chant, with  a  sprinkling  of  grey  hairs  and  suspicious  tracts  of 
shining  scalp,  or  of  a  rising  young  professional  who  could  as  soon 
mount  a  camel  as  a  horse,  to  those  sweet  creatures  whose  fancy 
paints  the  gallant  hussar  or  the  fast  young  squire — talk  of  fidelity, 
tenderness,  truth,  and  the  like,without  dash,without  personal  beauty, 
without  the  glittering  insignia  of  Prince  Prettyman — and  you  talk 
to  the  deaf.  They  have  their  ideal  man  and  their  ideal  conditions, 
and  nothing  short  of  either  will  be  accepted.   A  beautiful  young 

f)ainter  or  poet,  with  soft  eyes  and  a  silvery  voice,  well  up 
n  the  religion  of  art  and  cultivated  to  the  highest  point  iu 
sesthetics,  is  Prince  Prettyman  to  one.  This  is  in  all  probability 
the  kind  which  talks  of  the  union  of  souls  and  forgets  the 
butcher's  bill.  It  is  a  way  both  he  and  his  admirers  have ; 
the  debasing  considerations  of  filthy  lucre  chilling  the  ardour  of 
the  soul  in  a  remarkable  manner.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  tax-gatherer 
should  be  so  obdurate ;  and  that  Prince  Prettyman  sailing  over 
the  silver  sea  of  creative  fancy  should  be  brought  up  every  now 
and  then  witli  a  round  turn  to  the  barren  stake  of  poverty,  or 
grounded  on  the  grating  shallows  of  domestic  bills  with  no  effects 
to  meet  them.  A  high-class  diplomatic-looking  person  is  the  hero 
of  one  young  maiden,  who  has  ideas ;  and  she  will  accept  no 
offer,  however  eligible,  if  the  maker  thereof  stands  below  six 
feet,  is  rotund)  in  body,  and  of  an  indiscriminate  kind  of  social 
position.  So  it  goes  on  ;  Prince  Prettyman,  whatever  his  special 
form,  always  looming  in  the  horizon,  always  being  waited  for,  and 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  never  coming. 

It  is  a  complaint  as  old  as  man,  that  we  only  know  how  to 
live  when  we  have  done  with  life.  The  saying  is  essentially 
true  of  marriage  and  of  the  right  kind  of  person  to  choose.  Girls 
of  romantic  tendencies  think  they  ought  not  to  miirry  luiless 
with  the  most  passionuto/iz/'ore  of  love.  They  do  not  know  that 
respect  and  compatil)ility  of  temper  arc  better  sureties  for  a 
happy  life  than  a  passion  which  must  in  time  wear  itself  out, 
however  strong  it  may  bo  now,  and  of  wliich  the  best  hope  is 
that  it  may  become  friendship.  Good  plain  connnon-sense  men, 
who  would  nuiko  excellent  InisLaiids  but  are  nothing  to  look 
«t,  are  refused  by  certain  of  the  feathor-lieaded,  in  favour  of  a 
dream  that  will  never  bo  realized,  a  fancy  that  has  no  nu)ro  sub- 
Btanco  than  a  soap-bubble.  Or  per.sonal  worth  is  refused  for 
mere  wealth,  quite  as  often  as  for  penniless  romance.  The  man 
of  a  girl's  fancy  is  too  liandsonie  to  bo  a  traitor,  a  roiifi,  weak, 
or  of  80  wayward  a  temper  that  her  life,  if  she  Tiiarries  him, 
will  be  simply  a  torture.  She  is  sure  of  him,  she  says  with 
indignation  wh(!n  stony-lienrled  wisdom  points  out  his  patent 
iliiww,  and  exi)eri(!n(:o  ju'eaclieH  caulidii  and  renunciiition.  She 
knows  that  love  will  not  lly  out  of  window  wlieu  jiovcrty 
stalks  in  at  the  door ;  or  slie  does  not  l)('liev<)  lie  is  a  rowr  now, 
wlial(!Ver  th(!  evidence.  And  (ivcn  if  ho  is,  she  comforts  herself 
with  till!  sonsiljle  n^lhictioii  tliat  a  rcl'oi  iiu'd  raKo  nialu's  notoriously 
thu  best  husband ;  and  no  woman  is  pi-uof  ngaiust  the  seduction  of 


reforming  the  man  she  loves,  and  bringing  him  to  virtue  by 
means  of  her  wiles.  She  is  in  love,  and  she  believes  that  her  love 
is  eternal.  Pretty  girls  of  poor  circumstances  and  belonging  to 
large  families,  whom  it  would  be  an  incalculable  relief  to  get  well 
settled,  have  been  known  to  refuse  eligible  offers  from  good  men 
because  of  this  fancy  of  theirs  about  Prince  Prettyman.  Of 
course  one  would  not  like  to  see  women  give  themselves  to  any 
one,  no  matter  who  he  might  be,  for  the  sake  of  getting  married ; 
but  the  solid  things  of  life  should  be  taught  them  as  well  as  its 
poetic  beauties ;  and  false  hopes,  false  ideals,  unsubstantial  loves, 
should  be  rigorously  excluded.  A  bad  marriage  or  a  loveless  life 
is  not  a  pleasant  coda  to  that  never-acted  romance ;  nor  is  the  dis- 
enchantment which  comes  with  such  cruel  certainty  on  the  heels 
of  the  love-sick  and  unsuitable  marriage  a  blessing  to  be  desired. 
Beauty  fades,  passion  cools,  the  blindness  of  romance  gets  couched 
when  seeing  is  too  late;  poetry  does  not  pay  the  butcher;  and  gal- 
lantry of  bearing  of  the  "  long  sword,  saddle,  bridle  "  kind  is  apt 
to  lose  itself  in  domestic  bad  language  when  the  pot  is  emptj'  of 
pudding  and  half-a-dozen  children  swarm  about  the  musty 
lodgings  or  dingy  quarters  to  which  love  and  folly  have  reducei 
the  gay  lieutenant  and  his  bride.  On  the  whole,  Prince  Pretty- 
man is  a  dangerous  fellow  either  to  get  or  to  wait  for,  having  the 
trick  of  unsubstantiality  throughout.  Eomantic  girls  would  do 
well  to  reflect  that,  if  they  are  to  have  only  one  govra  in  a  life- 
time, they  had  better  buy  one  that  will  wash  and  wear  creditably 
to  the  end,  rather  than  a  flimsy  bit  of  finery  that  looks  well  only 
in  the  beginning,  and  goes  to  pieces  before  the  first  year  ia  out. 


MERCHANTS  AND  LAWYERS. 

rriHERE  appears  to  be  an  impression  among  mercantile  men 
-L  that  they  are  very  much  sat  upon  and  oppressed  by  the 
lawyers,  and  that  it  would  be  a  great  relief  if  they  could  only  get 
rid  of  the  law  courts  and  settle  their  disputes  among  themselves. 
At  a  meeting  which  was  held  at  the  Guildhall  on  Tuesday  some 
very  strong  views  were  expressed  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Lyne,  who 
moved  the  first  resolution,  said  it  was  necessary  that  the  mercan- 
tile community  should  get  rid  of  lawyers,  as  their  power  was  such 
as  to  demoralize  the  country.  In  his  opinion  the  power  of  the 
lawyers  was  a  refuge  for  the  greatest  roguery.  Mr.  Lyne's  lan- 
guage was  rather  too  violent  for  his  audience,  and  he  was  called  to 
order.  But  other  speakers  said  pretty  much  the  same  thing  in  other 
words.  It  was  asserted  that  there  was  really  no  necessity  for  the 
employment  of  lawyers  at  all,  and  one  gentleman  observed,  amid 
general  applause,  that  the  most  imprudent  step  a  man  could  take 
was  into  an  attorney's  office.  Mr.  Alderman  Cotton,  who  pre- 
sided, described  in  a  pathetic  manner  the  discomfort,  worrying  of 
mind,  and  sleepless  nights  he  had  experienced  from  engaging 
in  a  law-suit.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  pass  reso- 
lutions in  favour  of  what  are  called  Tribunals  of  Commerce, 
and  Mr.  Alderman  Cotton  thought  that  if  these  tribunals 
could  only  be  got  up  in  England  there  would  be  an  end  to 
all  worrying  of  mind  and  sleeplessness  on  the  part  of  suitors. 
In  his  opinion  the  advantage  of  Tribunals  of  Commerce  is 
that  they  may  be  trusted  to  decide  cases  "  on  the  facts,"  whereas 
the  law  courts  have  an  inveterate  habit,  which  the  worthy  Alder- 
man appears  to  regard  as  highly  objectionable,  of  deciding  cases, 
as  he  puts  it,  "  according  to  law."  The  result  is  that  "  probably 
an  injustice  is  done."  It  might  be  suggested  in  extenuation  of  the 
law  courts  that  it  is  supposed  to  be  their  mission  to  administer 
law,  but  the  Alderman  would  perhaps  reply  that  this  is  only 
another  way  of  describing  their  injurious  functions.  We  gather 
that  the  object  of  Tribunals  of  Commerce  is  to  put  an  end  to  law 
as  well  as  to  lawyers.  The  idea  seems  to  be  that  law  is  a  purely 
artificial  luxury,  and  serves  no  purpose  except  to  enrich  those 
who  manufacture  and  vend  it.  With  a  great  deal  that  was 
said  at  the  meeting  it  is  impossible  not  to  agree.  It  .is  un- 
doubtedly a  highly  imprudent  and  sometimes  a  ruinous  step 
to  go  unnecessarily  into  an  attorney's  office,  and  it  may  be 
taken  as  a  safe  general  rule  that  it  is  well  to  avoid  attorneys 
as  much  as  possible  except  for  the  purpose  of  lefirning  from 
them  how  to  keep  clear  of  going  to  law.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
assume  that  a  consultation  witli  a  lawyer  is  invariably  a  prelude 
to  litigation ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  litigation  is  little 
short  of  a  calamity  for  those  who  engage  in  it.  It  is  troublesome, 
costly,  and  uncertain.  There  is  always  a  risk  of  an  adverse 
decision  even  in  what  seems  the  plainest  case ;  and  if  a  verdict 
is  gained  it  seldom  repays  the  victor,  we  will  not  say  for  his 
anxiety,  vexati(ui,  and  loss  of  time,  but  oven  for  the  actual 
money  out  of  pocket  in  law  expenses.  All  this  may  bo  admitted, 
but  the  mistake  is  to  assume  that  it  is  tlio  iault  of  the 
law.  Mr.  Alderman  Cotton  and  his  friends  will  perhaps  hardly 
believe  us  when  we  say  that  it  is  usually  the  facts, 
and  not  the  law,  that  occasion  the  main  burden  of  law  ex- 
penses. The  rules  of  law  are  comparatively  simple,  and  easily 
ascertained  ;  the  dilliculty  is  to  ascertain  what  is  tlio  precise  state 
of  the  facts  to  wliich  they  are  to  be  ujipliod.  When  there  is  no 
(iisi)ute  about  tht>  facts,  the  legal  qiiesiioiis  involved  are  generally 
soon  settled.  The  mercantile  gentlemen  who  are  to  sit  upon 
these  Tribunals  of  {'oinnierce  might  no  doubt  bo  trusted  to  do  their 
b(!st  to  keep  clear  of  law  ;  but  the  object  for  wliich  the  Tribunids  are 
to  be  established  would  not  bo  acroniplishod  unless  thoy  shut  out 
the  I'liets  lis  well  as  the  law.  A  law-suit,  as  presented  in  court, 
usually  supplies  a  very  imperfect  mensuro  of  tlie  amount  of  work 
bestowed  on  its  preparation,    Tho  facts  have  to  be  sifted  from 
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Ihe  beginning ;  evidence  has  to  be  fished  up  and  examined,  per- 
haps with  no  other  result  than  to  show  that  it  is  irrelevant  or 
insufficient;  aad  muoh  of  the  evidence  actually  held  in  readiness 
to  be  produced  is  provided  only  in  case  it  should  be  wanted,  and 
is  often  not  made  use  of  at  all.  What  is  exhibited  in  court  is 
only  the  cream  of  a  long  and  laborious  investigation.  The  costs 
of  litigation  are  chiefly  incurred,  not  in  court,  but  in  preparing  to 
go  into  court ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  even  Tribunals  of 
Commerce  could  prevent  suitors  from  making  such  preparations 
as  they  might  think  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  proving  a  case. 
Of  course  a  Tribunal  of  Commerce  might  take  upon  itself  to  refuse 
to  hear  evidence,  or  to  limit  it  to  the  statements  of  the  plaintiff 
and  defendant ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  decisions  on  the  facts 
arrived  at  in  this  manner  would  afford  imqualified  satisfaction ; 
and,  short  of  this,  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  law  costs  would 
remain  as  fertile  as  at  present. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  fallacies  expressed  at  this  meeting 
have  a  wide  currency,  and  it  is  therefore  worth  while  to  expose 
them.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  object  of  having  law 
courts  is  not  merely  to  decide  questions  in  dispute,  but  to  prevent 
disputes  from  arising.  It  is  necessary  therefore  that  decisions  should 
be  given  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  rules  for  future  guidance. 
This  is  the  snare  of  what  is  called  substantial  justice.  A  weak  or 
foolish  judge  tries  to  adapt  broad  principles  of  law  to  the  merits 
of  a  particular  case.  A  poor  man  has  been  wronged,  and  the 
judge  trims  the  law  to  procure  him  redress.  The  good  which  is 
done  in  a  single  case  by  a  proceeding  of  this  kind  is  infinitesimal 
compared  with  the  mischief  of  weakening  or  confusing  the  rule  of 
law  which  has  been  tampered  with  for  the  purpose.  Fiat  jus, 
mat  justitia,  Mr.  Justice  Maule  used  to  say,  and  this  version 
of  the  familiar  maxim  undoubtedly  contains  a  great  truth.  The 
notion  of  the  people  who  are  calling  out  for  Tribunals  of  Commerce 
•would  seem  to  be  that  suitors  should  just  walk  into  court,  state 
their  differences,  and  receive  an  off-hand  decision.  This  is  the  sort 
•of  justice  which  is  administered  in  Eastern  countries  by  the  Kadi 
sitting  at  the  gate,  but  it  is  perhaps  hardly  suited  for  transplanta- 
tion into  a  civilized  country.  It  is  singular  that  even  an  Alder- 
man should  not  see  that  to  ask  for  a  decision  without  law  is 
simply  to  ask  for  an  arbitrary  decision  for  which  no  reasons 
are  or  can  be  given.  Directly  you  get  to  reasons  you  get  to  law. 
The  law  is  only  the  reason  of  a  decision.  Practically  of 
course  it  is  impossible  to  have  courts  without  law — that  is, 
rules  and  precedents — and  if  you  have  law  you  must  have 
lawyers ;  that  is  to  say,  persons  who  have  mastered  the  rules 
and  precedents,  and  who  are  willing  to  lend  or  sell  their 
knowledge  and  experience.  Mercantile  cases  frequently  turn  on 
questions  as  to  the  usages  of  a  particular  trade  or  market,  and 
2uen  of  business  engaged  in  the  trade  or  frequenting  the  market 
would  no  doubt  be  capable  of  stating  authoritatively  what  the 
«sage  in  question  really  amounts  to.  But  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  are  capable  of  giving  a  sound  judgment  on  the  facts  of  the 
case.  There  is  a  science  of  evidence,  and  it  must  be  studied  like 
any  other  science.  It  implies  a  peculiar  discipline  of  the  mind 
■which  is  probably  not  very  common  in  commercial  circles.  Even 
supposing  that  men  of  business  were  competent  to  try  these  cases, 
would  the  public  be  ready  to  assume  that  they  were  perfectly 
impartial  and  unprejudiced?  Would  not  the  composition  of  a 
court  which  gave  a  decision  be  jealously  scanned  to  see  whether 
it  contained  a  majority  of  wholesale  or  retail  dealers,  or  whether 
in  a  dispute  between  difl'ereut  trades  the  balance  of  the  Bench  was 
on  one  side  or  the  other  ?  Of  course,  we  are  not  raising  any 
question  as  to  the  personal  honour  of  mercantile  men;  but,  after 
all,  they  are  only  men,  and,  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  it  is 
on  the  whole  probable  that  their  decisions  miglat  not  command 
implicit  confidence.  The  judges  would  be  constantly  mixed  up 
in  transactions  of  the  very  kind  on  which  they  would  have  to 
adjudicate,  and  with  the  people  who  would  come  before  them  as 
suitors ;  and  there  would  evidently  be  a  tendency  to  suspect  a  bias 
on  the  side  of  personal  interest  or  connexions.  There  may  no 
doubt  be  something  to  be  said  for  extending  the  limits  of  the 
County  Courts  so  as  to  enable  them  to  deal  with  a  wider 
range  of  mercantile  cases,  and  also  for  providing  judges  in  such 
■cases  with  the  assistance  of  practical  experts  as  assessors  on 
questions  of  trade  usage.  But  that  is  a  very  different  thing 
irom  setting  up  bankers  and  merchants  to  dispense  arbitrary 
justice  from  the  bench.  There  is  another  aspect  of  the  matter 
which  must  not  be  overlooked,  and  that  is  the  influence  of  the 
Uench  on  the  Bar.  A  body  of  amateur  judges,  ignorant  of  law, 
and  unskilled  in  judicial  investigations,  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
ieep  the  lawyers  who  practised  before  them  in  order,  and  the 
license  of  the  Bar  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  weakness  of  the 
Uench. 

One  of  the  speakers  at  the  meeting' in  the  Guildhall  remarked 
that  a  dispute  which  had  lately  arisen  between  himself  and  an 
agent  respecting  goods  to  the  value  of  5,000^  or  6,000/.  was 
quickly  settled  at  Hamburg  at  an  expense  of  some  60/.  or  70/. 
If  the  ca.se  had  been  tried  in  England,  it  would,  he  believed, 
have  gone  on  for  about  ten  years,  and  have  consumed  the  whole 
sum  in  dispute.  We  do  not  know  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
case,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  amount  of  money  involved  affords 
no  measure  of  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  a  decision.  The  question 
may  have  been  a  very  simple  one,  which  any  court  could  deal 
■with  offhand ;  but  it  is  of  course  absurd  to  talk  of  mercantile  cases 
going  on  for  ten  years  in  this  country.  Another  gentleman  com- 
plained that  a  suit  in  which  he  was  engaged  cost  him  500/., 
althou^  it  was  settled  before  the  parties  went  into  court ;  but 


there  is  nothing  wonderful  in  this,  as  the  parties  had  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  contest  in  court,  and  it  is  these  preparations  Avhich 
swell  the  sum  of  law  expenses.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  a 
rule  that  the  expenses  of  a  suit  shall  never  be  more  than  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  money  in  dispute,  simply  because  the  expenses 
depend,  not  on  the  sum  at  issue,  but  on  the  intricacy  and  dilliculty 
of  the  questions  to  be  determined.  Besides,  it  is  perfectly  well 
known  that  law  expenses  always  greatly  exceed  the  taxed  costs  of 
the  courts.  It  is  impossible  to  place  any  restriction  on  the  ex- 
penses which  parties  may  choose  to  incur  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing evidence  in  their  favour.  The  reason  why  litigation  in 
the  County  Courts  is  comparatively  cheap  is  simply  because  the 
questions  which  are  usually  taken  there  are  of  a  very  simple 
character.  It  is  possible,  as  we  have  said,  that  arrangements 
might  be  made  for  the  more  summary  trial  of  mercantile  cases ; 
but  the  mere  substitution  of  merchants  for  lawyers  on  the  bench 
would  certainly  not  tend  in  itself  either  to  cheapen  or  facilitate 
litigation.  The  experience  of  the  Continent  on  this  subject  is  not 
of  much  value  as  regards  England.  English  men  of  business 
are,  as  a  rule,  not  prone  to  litigation.  They  do  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  cry  over  spilt  milk,  and  generally  try  to  settle  disputes  by 
private  compromise.  But  when  they  do  go  to  law  they  like  to 
light  out  the  question,  and  spare  no  expense  in  trying  to  obtain  a 
verdict;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  would  be  con- 
tent with  a  hasty  decision  thrown  off  after  a  superficial  ex- 
amination of  the  matters  in  dispute.  If  mercantile  men  are 
anxious  to  settle  their  own  quarrels  among  themselves,  let 
them  do  so.  They  have  only  to  come  to  an  agreement  to 
that  effect,  and  to  make  arrangements  to  refer  all  differences 
to  arbitration  by  men  of  their  own  class.  Other  classes  of 
the  community  may  reasonably  object  to  be  placed  at  the 
mercy  of  courts  composed  of  traders  who  would  have  their 
own  interests  to  serve.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  men  of 
business  who  are  anxious  to  keep  clear  of  lawyers  and  to 
avoid  legal  expenses  cannot  do  better  than  devote  their  atten- 
tion to  the  best  means  of  avoiding  disputes  in  the  first  in- 
stance. This  subject  has  been  investigated  by  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  was  shown  that  disputes 
arise  in  many  trades  in  consequence  of  the  undue  haste 
and  carelessness  with  which  bargains  are  made.  If  traders 
would  only  take  the  trouble  to  make  a  written  note  of  their  bar- 
gains, the  risk  of  subsequent  differences  would  be  greatly  reduced. 
It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  merchants  of  position  in  the 
City  sharing  the  vulgar  delusion  that  law  is  a  pure  invention  of 
the  lawyers,  and  kept  up  only  for  their  private  interests.  The 
usages  of  trade,  as  to  which  it  would  be  the  business  of  the  Tri- 
bunals of  Commerce  to  give  decisions,  are  themselves  only  a  branch 
of  law.  Law  is  nothing  more  than  the  established  rules  of  inter- 
course and  dealing  between  men,  and  these  are  to  be  found  in 
one  form  or  another  in  every  sphere  of  life. 


THE  LAST  FULDA  PASTORAL. 

WE  cannot  presume  to  claim  any  part  in  that  prophetic  gift 
which  enabled  the  Times  on  Tuesday  last  to  explain  in 
considerable  detail  what  "  may  be  said  to  have  been  "  the  policy  of 
Pius  IX.,  "  from  his  return  to  Home  (from  Gaeta)  iq)  to  the  (hnj  of 
his  death."  Not  indeed  that  the  writer  exactly  professed  to  be 
predicting,  for  his  account  of  the  matter  was  throughout  expressed 
— like  some  of  the  most  famous  prophecies  on  record — in  an 
historical  form.  To  his  prescient  gaze  the  Pope,  notwithstanding 
some  telegrams  in  a  different  sense  to  be  found  in  another  column, 
was  already  dead.  If  His  Holiness  shares  that  craving  to  hear 
the  verdict  of  posterity  which  has  before  now  led  some  eminent 
persons  to  spread  reports  of  their  own  decease,  he  must  have  been 
gratified  by  the  opportunity  thus  kindly  offered  of  studying  his 
own  obituary.  That  his  death,  whenever  it  does  occur,  may 
materially  affect  the  status  quo  throughout  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  probable  enough.  Meanwhile  we  must  be  content,  in 
the  absence  of  any  special  information  about  the  future,  to  take 
things  as  they  are.  And  certainly,  from  whatever  point  of  view 
we  look  at  it,  the  pending  ecclesiastical  contest  in  Germany  bids 
fair  to  assume  serious  proportions,  though  it  is  impossible  as 
yet  to  forecast  the  ultimate  issues.  The  Emperor  is  reported, 
when  clo-sing  the  Prussian  Diet,  to  have  expressed  a  comfort- 
able conviction,  which  speaks  much  for  his  sanguine  temper- 
ament, that  the  new  Church  laws  "will  promote  concord 
among  the  various  confessions,  and  lead  the  Church  to  devote  its 
strength  to  the  pure  service  of  God's  Word."  The  Church,  as 
represented  by  its  rulers,  will  not  perhaps  be  slow  to  rejoin,  and 
with  some  plausibility,  that  similar  professions  of  disinterested  zeal 
for  its  spiritual  efficiency  have  been  common  with  those  who  were 
eager  to  relieve  it  of  temporal  privileges  and  emoluments.  There 
is  of  course  another  side  to  the  picture.  We  never  doubted,  and 
feel  still  less  inclined  to  doubt  after  reading  their  last  pastoral 
effusion,  that  the  Prussian  bishops  have  chiefly  themselves  to 
thank  for  what  is  occurring  now.  If  they  had  not  been  so  ready 
to  embrace  the  new  doctrines  which  they  had  a  few  months  before 
only  too  successfully  confuted,  the  Government,  as  Prince  Bismarclc 
has  repeatedly  explained,  would  have  been  more  than  willing 
to  leave  them  unmolested.  We  are  not  defending  his  policy,  but 
it  is  obvious  that,  when  once  the  Vatican  decrees  were  ac- 
cepted, the  relations  of  Church  and  State  were  placed  on  a  new 
basis.  Cardinal  Cullen  did  indeed  maintain  the  other  day,  as 
witness  in  the  O'Keeffe  trial,  that  the  Pope  had  always  enjoyed 
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direct  and  ordinarj' jurisdiction  over  every  diocese  of  tlie  Catholic 
Church,  and  that  "  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles "  no  good 
Catholic  had  ever  questioned  it.  But  even  he  was  obliged  under  cross- 
examination,  to  qualify  this  astounding  statement  by  a  distinct 
admission  that  this  immediate  and  ordinary  jurisdiction  was  first 
made  into  an  article  of  faith  by  the  Vatican  Council.  And  that 
makes  all  the  difference.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  successful  resist- 
ance of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Paris  to  this  very  claim  of  the  Holy 
See  some  years  ago  was  a  main  reason  for  investing  it  with  dog- 
matic sanction.  An  abstract  opinion  about  the  legitimate  range 
of  Pypal  prerogative,  though  held  by  what  has  long  been  the 
domii)ant  theological  school  in  the  Church,  is  not  a  matter  about 
which  the  lay  world  is  very  likely  to  trouble  itself,  any  more  than 
it  troubles  itself  now  with  the  opinion,  also  generally  maintained 
by  Ultramontane  divines,  that  the  Pope  has  de  jure  temporal 
dominion  over  the  whole  earth,  though  he  generously  forbears  to 
claim  it.  But  an  opinion  of  this  kind,  when  it  is  formally  pro- 
claimed as  a  dogma,  is  sure  to  be  translated  into  practice.  The 
German  bishops  as  well  as  the  Irish  Cardinal  are  acting  upon  it  at 
this  moment.  And  their  conduct  explains,  though  we  do  not  say 
it  justifies,  the  attitude  of  the  State  towards  them.  They  have 
just  issued  ''from  the  grave  of  St.  Boniface  at  Fulda  "  another  of 
those  periodical  appeals  to  the  clergy  and  the  faitliful  which  are 
evidently  felt  on  all  sides  to  be  among  their  most  effective  weapons 
for  carrying  on  the  contest.  And  t>he  Liberal  papers  have  in  some 
degree  recognized  the  importance,  not  of  its  contents,  but  of 
its  possible  effects,  by  the  elaborate  comments  they  have  made 
upon  it. 

The  document  itself,  supposed  to  be  from  Bishop  Ketteler's 
pen,  is  neither  a  profound  nor  an  interesting  composition,  but  it  is 
skilfully  adapted  to  its  purpose  and  to  the  audience  to  which  it  is 
addressed.  The  bishops  begin  by  reminding  their  beloved  in  the 
Lord  of  the  grievous  condition  in  which  the  Church  everywhere 
finds  herself,  and  especially  in  their  own  fatherland.  A  series  of 
laws  directed  against  "  the  divinely  ordained  constitution  of  the 
Church,"  dividing  the  bishops  from  their  supreme  head,  and  the 
clergy  and  people  from  their  lawful  bishops,  has  been  passed  in 
spite  of  episcopal  protests,  and  of  the  manifold  addresses  and  de- 
putations, most  consoling  to  the  hearts  of  the  bishops,  which 
attest  the  deep  sympathy  of  their  clergy  and  flocks  with  them  in 
this  season  of  trial,  and  their  resolve  to  remain  firmly  attached  to 
the  holy  Father,  the  pastor  and  teacher  of  all  Christians,  and  to 
their  lawful  bishops.  On  this  last  clause  it  has  beeu  observed 
that  the  lay  addresses  of  sympathy  Iiave  been  but  few,  while  even 
the  clerical  addresses,  which  are  made  to  order,  and  therefore 
carry  little  moral  weight,  have  been  far  from  universal ;  and 
various  instances  are  quoted  of  clergymen  either  signing,  under 
constraint,  "  with  a  smile  or  a  sigh,"  or  sulfering  for  their  refusal 
to  sign.  The  bishops  add,  that  for  their  part  they  shall  always 
adhere  to  the  principles  of  Christianity  and  eternal  justice,  what- 
ever the  laws  may  say,  and  exhort  their  clergy  and  people  to 
remember  that  he  only  is  a  legitimate  bishop  who  is  appointed 
by  the  Apostolic  See,  "  the  fountain  of  ecclesiastical  unity 
and  power,"  while  all  others  ai'e  intruders,  and  are  ipso  facto 
excommunicate — a  prospective  blow  aimed  at  the  Old  Catholic 
bishop  to  be  shortly  elected.  "  In  accordance  with  the  con- 
Btant  usage  of  the  Church,"  the  bishops  remit  all  doubtful 
questions  to  the  decision  of  the  supreme  pastor,  though  they 
will  not  fail  to  observe  all  their  duties  towards  the  civil 
power  J  how  the  two  lines  of  duty  are  to  be  reconciled 
is  not  explained.  Finally,  they  point  out  that  the  Church  has 
never  beeu  in  such  perilous  plight  since  the  conversion  of  Con- 
stantine  brought  her  three  hundred  years  of  persecution  to  a  close, 
"  public  life,  the  press,  literature,  science,  and  education  "  being 
united  in  an  unchristian  conspiracy  against  her ;  and  they 
commend  the  future  to  the  fervent  intercessions  of  the  faithful. 
A  flaming  epihtle,  addressed  a  few  days  later  by  Cardinal  Rauscher, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  at  Rome,  to  Bishop  Lachat 
of  Basle,  enclosing  a  present  of  three  thousand  francs,  is  not  un- 
naturally regarded  by  the  Austrian  and  German  newspapers  as  a 
sort  of  supplement  to  this  Fulda  piistoral.  Tho  Cardinal  com- 
pliments his  correspondent  on  showing  himself  a  model  and  bright 
example  to  all  bishops  and  priests  who  are  oppressed  by  the  strong 
arm  of  the  State,  denounces  in  no  measured  terms  "tho  enemies 
of  justice  and  truth,"  and  trusts  that  the  Church  will  emerge  with 
renovated  vigour  from  her  present  heavy  trials.  This  is  little  more, 
of  course,  than  s<junding  verbiage;  but  then  in  Austria  the  struggle 
is  not  imminent  at  this  mnmuut.  It  is  no  ull'air  of  words  in 
Prussia.  Since  JJr.  Falk's  Bills  received  the  lioyal  sanction,  tho 
Ministry  of  Worsliip  lias  beeu  engaged  in  nialiing  ])rovision  for 
caiTving  them  out ;  and  already  the  new  Fxamiiiiiig  IJoard  and 
Ecclesiastical  Court — tho  former  couiposed  of  high  ollicers  of 
State  aud  professors,  the  latter  of  judges  and  Covernnient  oliicials — 
are  in  course  of  formation.  And  tho  Rechunptorists  and  La- 
zarists  are  to  be  expelled  as  well  as  the  Jusuits.  Why  the 
Lazariattt  are  included  it  is  diflicult  to  understand.  Tho  lie- 
demptorist  Order  was,  no  doubt,  studiously  organized  by  its 
founder,  Liguori,  on  the  Jesuit  model,  and  breathes  tho  spirit  of 
the  more  powerful  Society,  in  whose  track  it  has  ever  been 
content  to  follow  at  a  humbhr  dintiince.  There  is  probably  as 
much  or  as  little  reiison  for  biini.shiiig  the  oiu;  as  the  other. 

We  have  alrea'ly  more  than  once  oljsci  vi'd  that  these  .vweepinp 
measures  am  of  iloubtful  exixidii^ncy,  and  iiiiidly  Irss  quiistionablo 
justico.  And  we  arc  not,  therefore,  at  all  surpri.-cd  to  liiid  a  zealous 
champion  of  Prince  Bismarck's  iiolii  y  jiiiiliiig  usiclo  liis  favouriUi 
Ihesis,  "  that  he  is  not  at  war  willi  the  Catholic  Church,  but  with 


a  party  in  it  hostile  to  the  State,"  as  at  least  inconsistent  with  m 
2)ri?nd  facie  view  of  the  situation.  There  does  indisputably  exisfc 
a  great  divergence  of  opinion  among  the  Catholic  clergy  and  laityy 
and  perhaps  even  among  the  bishops,  on  some  of  the  points  at 
issue  ;  but  "  the  official  Church,"  as  the  critic  in  the  Allgemeim 
Zeitung  phrases  it,  the  Church  as  represented  by  the  hierarchy, 
has  spoken  throughout  the  controversy  with  no  uncertain  voice^ 
It  is  quite  true  that  "  a  tale  of  little  meaning  "  may  be  put  into- 
very  "  strong  words,"  and  a  pastoral  of  the  present  Prince  Bishop- 
of  Breslau  has  been  quoted,  written  twenty  years  ago — at  a  time 
when  the  civil  and  spiritual  authorities  in  Germany  were  on  the- 
best  terms — in  which  he  is  to  the  full  as  eloquent  as  he 
and  his  episcopal  brethren  have  lately  shown  themselves  on- 
the  persecutions,  oppressions,  and  dangers  of  the  Church. 
Still  it  would  not  be  safe  to  infer  that  the  bishops  mean 
nothing  now,  and  it  seems  that  a  considerable  section  of  the 
Protestant  pastors,  who  are  alarmed  <at  the  increased  influence- 
likely  to  accrue  to  the  laity  under  the  new  regime,  are  disposed  to- 
side  with  them ;  not  that  this  alliance  is  likely  to  be  of  much, 
practical  service  to  the  cause.  It  is  more  important  to  reflect  that^ 
however  vigorously  the  new  laws  may  be  put  into  execution,  it  ia 
one  thing  to  bring  a  horse  to  the  water  and  another  to  make  him 
drink.  A  parish  priest,  for  instance,  who  is  under  episcopal 
censure  may  be  maintained  in  his  office  and  benefices  by  the  State, 
but  unless  his  people  are  with  him,  as  in  Father  O'Keefie's  case, 
his  position  would  soon  become  morally  untenable.  And  it  is  on 
this  account  that  the  German  bishops  are  so  anxious,  by  means  o£ 
direct  instruction  in  church  and  school,  by  glowing  pastorals,  and 
through  the  various  appliances  which  a  strongly  organized 
hierarchy  is  sure  to  have  at  its  command,  to  educate  their  party,  so 
to  speak,  in  correct  views  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  spirituaL 
rights  and  duties.  The  strong  arm  of  the  law,  even  when  backed 
up  by  a  copious  and  powerful  press,  is  no  match  for  the  spiri- 
tual forces  arrayed  against  it ;  and  the  Liberal  press  itself,  by 
the  confession  of  its  own  organs,  is  too  unmethodical,  divided,  audi 
purely  negative  in  its  utterances  to  counteract  the  clear  and 
systematic  teaching  of  its  Ultramontane  rivals.  It  is  accordingly 
suggested  that  an  energetic  and  organized  scheme  should  be  set  oq 
foot  to  meet  Jesuit  and  other  kindred  influences  in  the  only  way  that- 
can  be  really  effective,  and  conduce  to  the  "  internal  harmony  of  the- 
Empire  and  people,"  which  the  Emperor  seems  to  anticipate  from 
the  action  of  the  new  laws,  by  securing  their  thorough  cultivation 
and  instruction  in  the  true  principles  of  Christianity.  We  have 
nothing  to  say  against  the  suggestion.  Mr.  Froude  argued 
the  other  day  at  the  Literary  Fund  Dinner  that  the  press  now 
discharges  functions  formerly  exercised  by  the  Roman  CatholiC' 
Church,  and  its  importance  as  an  engine  of  religious  influence  was- 
pointedly  insisted  on  at  the  last  Old  Catholic  Congress.  But  w^ 
cannot  help  thinking  that  this  friendly  suggestion  of  the  Liberal 
press  would  have  come  with  a  better  grace  and  more  auspicious- 
promise  before  the  new  ecclesiastical  legislation  had  made  all 
such  overtures  from  the  same  quarter  so  peculiarly  unpalatable  to 
those  for  whose  benefit  they  are  designed.  The  most  cogent 
arguments  are  apt  to  lose  their  persuasive  force  when  you  have 
knocked  down  your  antagonist,  in  the  interests  of  truth,  before 
undertaking  to  convince  him  of  his  errors. 


RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS. 

n["1HE  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  having  been  called, 
-L  pursuant  to  notice,  to  railway  accidents,  that  House,  after  the 
delivery  of  five  speeches,  wascountedout.  W^ewish  that  the  manage- 
ment of  railways  were  as  satisfactory  as  the  collapse  of  the  proposed 
debate  upon  it  would  indicate  ;  but  although  much  has  been  done 
for  the  safety  of  passengers,  much  remains  to  do.  The  Companies- 
represent  that  they  are  making  great  exertions  to  extend  the 
block  and  interlocking  systems  on  their  lines,  and  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  lately  inquired  into  this  subject, 
has  recommended  that  time  should  be  allowed  to  the  Companies' 
for  voluntary  action,  and  that  a  Bill  which  proposed  compulsioi* 
sliould  not  be  carried  further  in  the  present  Session.  If  the* 
House  of  Lords  is  rightly  advised  by  its  Coumuttee,  the' 
House  of  Conmums  is  not  called  upon  to  act  at  present,  and 
in  that  case  it  might  perhaps  do  well  to  abstain  from  talking. 
It  is  not  desirable  that  the  attention  of  tho  House  of  Commons 
should  be  called  to  the  loss  of  life  on  railways  at  a  moment 
when  it  is  probable  that  attention  will  not  be  given. 

The  Committee  of  tho  House  of  Lords  report  that  there  was  & 
general  concurrence  of  opinion  anunig  the  witnesses  who  were 
called  before  them  in  favour  of  the  block  system  on  all  important' 
railways  which  carry  passengers,  and  that  experience  has  proved 
that  this  system  is  compatible  with  the  highest  rates  of  speed. 
The  witnesses  also  concurred  in  recommending  the  interlocking 
system  on  linos  where  there  are  numerous  junctions  and  irequeut 
trains.  It  has,  indeed,  been  argued  on  the  other  side  that  these- 
precautionary  arrangements  and  mechanical  appliances  tend  to 
lessen  the  sen.-e  of  responsibility  in  tho  engine-drivers,  but  iiever- 
tludess  tiio  advantages  resulting  from  the  introduction  of  these- 
systems  were  practically  admitted  l)y  all  the  witnesses,  luid,  in  tho 
jiidgnient  of  tlie  Conimitlee,  decidedly  preponderated.  It  may  be 
inti'i-i'sling,  howevir,  to  observi'  wliat  has  been  ui'p'd  on  liigh. 
authority  against  luei-haiiical  applirtiicos.  Mr.  T.  E.  Harrison, 
ICngineiT-iii-Cliief  to  the  North-Jvislerii  Jhiilway  Company,  says 
that  in  the  earlier  tiuK.'s  within  his  rectdlection  such  a  thing  as 
a  fiigual  was  not  kaowu.    As  in  progruus  uf  time  sij^nals  wan 
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put  up  to  protect  the  line,  he  found  that  there  was  a  wasting 
away  of  that  forethought  and  look-out  which  the  men  had 
before  exercised.  "  K  you  have  protection  by  signals,  you  take 
away  from  the  diligence  of  the  men."  This  witness  had  recom- 
mended the  block  system  to  his  Directors,  but  originally  he 
had  very  great  doubts  about  it,  for  the  reason  already  stated. 
Mr.  J. "  Grierson,  General  Manager  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway  Company,  says  that  the  introduction  of  the  block 
system  tends  to  remove  the  sense  of  responsibility  from  the 
engine-drivers.  "  They  are  not  now  all  as  careful  as  they  used 
to  be,  and  we  have  had  as  many  accidents,  I  might  almost  say, 
within  the  last  few  years  arising  from  that  cause  as  we  had 
■without  the  block."  This  effect  on  the  engine-drivers  is  "  a  very 
great  deduction  indeed"  fi'om  the  advantage  of  this  system. 
Captain  Tyler,  on  the  other  band,  says  that  the  tendency  which  he 
admits  towards  negligence  is  got  over  by  a  little  more  discipline, 
and  he  does  not  think  that,  in  a  general  way,  there  has  been  any 
very  serious  inconvenience  on  this  account.  The  drivers  and 
guards  of  trains  ought  to  know  nothing  about  the  security  of  the 
block  system,  but  act  as  if  there  were  none  at  all ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, there  have  been  cases  where  the  drivers  have  not  kept  so 
^ood  a  look-out  as  otherwise  they  might  have  done  in  front,  and 
the  guards  have  not  been  so  active  in  running  back  to  protect  a 
train  when  they  believed  they  were  under  the  block  system.  "  A 
little  more  discipline  is  required  in  that  respect."  There  is  a 
point,  however,  at  which  the  necessity  for  the  protection  of 
passengers  by  the  block  system  becomes  so  clear  that  argument 
as  to  its  effect  upon  the  minds  of  drivers  and  guards  is  futile. 
The  Metropolitan  Railway  was  started  on  the  block  system,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  work  trains  at  intervals  of  two 
minutes  without  it.  This  Company  has  a  larger  proportion  of 
fcreak-power  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  a  train  than  other 
Companies.  It  would  be  hardly  possible  to  work  the  block  system 
so  close  together  without  extra  break-power.  The  manager  would 
not  undertake  the  responsibility  of  working  the  traffic  unless  he 
had  both  the  blocking  and  interlocking  systems  as  perfect  as 
possible.  At  the  busiest  period  of  the  day  he  has  in  and  out  of 
Jloorgate  Street  thirty-two  tiains  in  an  hour.  "  We  have  some  of 
the  most  difficult  junctions  in  the  world.  We  have  junctions  in 
the  dark,  in  tunnels,  on  falling  gradients,  and  on  sharp  curves," 
hut  they  are  all  so  thoroughly  signalled  and  so  well  blocked  that 
only  by  the  driver's  neglect  can  accident  occur.  On  the  London 
and  Morth-Western  line  there  are  323  miles  under  the  block 
system,  and  299  miles  are  nearly  finished,  and  will  be  shortly  in 
operation.  The  whole  of  the  line  from  London  to  Carlisle  will 
soon  be  under  the  block  system.  The  accident  at  Abergele  would 
have  been  prevented  by  this  system.  The  General  Manager  of 
ihis  line  has  no  doubt  that  the  block  system  tends  to  reduce  the 
number  of  accidents  from  collision,  but  it  will  never  entirely 
prevent  such  accidents.  "  We  must  be  dependent  on  the  men 
who  carry  it  out,  and  they  are  of  course  liable  to  mistakes. 
We  have  had  accidents  under  the  block  system  on  our  line." 
On  the  Midland  Railway  the  block  system  is  in  operation 
over  447  miles.  The  General  Manager  finds  considerable  ad- 
vantage in  this  system  where  the  line  is  crowded.  "  We  have 
always  been  in  favour  of  the  block  system  on  our  main 
line,  and  from  time  to  time  it  has  been  ordered  where  the  tratHc 
has  become  crowded  or  suflicient  to  justify  the  introduction  of 
so  costly  a  system."  But  the  great  main  lines  of  railway  re- 
,qmre  and  can  afford  precautions  which  would  be  inapplicable  to 
leniall  branches.  Even  the  Inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Trade  say 
that  where  there  is  a  single  line,  and  the  traffic  on  it  can  be  worked 

one  engine  in  steam,  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  block  system. 
Cfollisions  cannot  take  place,  for  there  would  be  no  other  train  to 
run  into.  All,  or  almost  all,  possible  great  lines  have  already  been 
made  in  England  ;  but  there  is  room  for  innumerable  small  lines,  if 
they  could  be  made  at  cost  low  enough  to  pay.  Hence,  for  this  class 
;Of  lines  we  are  likely  to  approach  the  American  system,  where  there 
are  no  gates  at  crossings,  no  fences,  and  haidly  any  distance 
signals,  and  the  safety  of  the  train  depends  upon  the  driver.  "  The 
men  know  that  they  must  keep  a  good  look-out,  and  they  have  few 
accidents."  An  experienced  observer  from  whom  we  quote  these 
words,  says  that  he  remembers  the  time  when  there  were  no  dis- 
tance signals  in  England,  and  accidents  were  not  more  numerous 
then  than  they  are  now.  The  great  bulk  of  American  accidents 
«ccur  from  the  falling  of  materials ;  their  rails  and  bridges  are  very 
lightly  built.  The  speed  on  most  of  the  American  lines  does  not 
exceed  thirty  miles  an  hour.  The  same  cause  explains,  as  many 
•of  us  know,  the  freedom  of  German  lines  from  accidents.  Trains 
proceed  slowly  and  at  rare  intervals,  and  in  South  Germany  it 
almost  teems  as  if  beer-drinking  at  the  stations  were  the  principal 
Inisiness,  and  travelling  a  mere  accessory  of  the  railways. 

The  block  system  is  so  simple  as  to  be  readily  intelligible.  Let 
there  be  two  stations,  A  and  Ji.  If  a  tiain  has  passed  A,  no  other 
train  is  allowed  to  pass  A  until  the  signalman  at  B  telegraphs 
to  A  that  the  line  is  clear.  It  is  said  that  under  this  system  the 
driver  after  passing  A  takes  for  granted  that  the  line  is  clear  to 
B,  and  keeps  no  good  look  out  ahead,  as  he  would  do  if  he  had 
nothing  but  his  own  vigilance  to  depend  upon.  It  is  easy  to  put 
cases  where  mischief  might  occur.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a 
train  is  proceeding  down  I'rom  A  to  B,  and  that  all  is  clear  on  the 
down  line.  An  up  train  might  break  down  after  passing  B,  and 
■ome  of  it«  carriages  might  be  thrown  on  the  down  line,  and  the 
driver  of  the  down  train  might  rush  heedlessly  into  the  mischief 
thus  prepared  for  him.  A  witness  told  the  Committee  that 
formerly  he  nerer  rode  on  an  engine  without  keeping  a  good  look- 


out, knowing  that  lie  might  run  into  a  train  ;  but  under  the  block 
system  he  siioitld  never  think  of  doing  that.  Tiiis  undoubtedly 
is  human  nature  which  the  Inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Trade  say 
may  be  corrected  by  drilling.  An  instance  actually  occurred  of 
the  engine  of  a  coal-train  being  short  of  water,  and  the  driver 
detached  it,  and  went  ahead  for  a  supply,  leaving  the  train  standing 
between  A  and  B.  The  signalman  at  B,  seeing  an  engine  pass 
his  box,  concluded  that  this  was  all  that  he  had  to  expect 
from  A,  and  telegraphed  to  A  that  the  line  was  clear.  Here- 
upon a  passenger-train  was  allowed  to  pass  A,  and  it  ran  into 
the  stationary  coal-train.  There  is  a  station  in  the  North 
of  England  which  stands  at  the  summit  of  a  continuous  ascent 
of  twenty-one  miles  on  either  side.  A  truck  let  loose  either  way 
down  this  incline  would  run  twenty-one  miles  without  stopping, 
and  the  block  system  would  be  no  security  against  collision  between 
this  descending  truck  and  an  ascending  train.  There  seems  to  be 
truth  in  the  remark  that,  although  collisions  are  likely  to  be  rare 
under  the  block  system,  yet  when  they  occur  they  will  be  disas- 
trous. The  interlocking  system  is  essential  to  the  working  of  the 
busy  passenger  stations  in  and  near  London,  but  we  can  under- 
stand that  it  would  be  useless  and  troublesome  in  a  network  of 
mining  sidings  in  the  North  of  England.  To  understand  this 
system,  suppose  a  train  proceeding  from  Hammersmith  to  Baker 
Street.  At  Westbourne  Park  it  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  main 
line  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  and  when  it  arrives  at 
Bishop's  Road,  Paddington,  it  is  upon  the  north  side.  It  must 
therefore  have  crossed  the  main  line  ;  and  in  order  that  this  may 
be  done  safely  the  interlocking  sj^steni  must  be  applied.  The 
train  from  Plammersmith  waits  of  course  for  a  signal  before 
attempting  to  cross  the  down  main  line.  The  signalman 
adjusts  the  points  for  crossing,  and  then  adjusts  the  sig- 
nal ;  and  as  he  does  this  he,  by  the  same  act,  adjusts  the 
points  of  the  down  main  line,  so  that  if  a  train  came  from 
Paddington,  it  would  be  turned  into  the  down  line  to  Hammer- 
smith. The  points  and  signals  are  so  "interlocked,"  that  one  of 
these  operations  cannot  be  performed  without  the  other.  The 
complete  safety  of  such  a  junction  depends  of  course  upon  the 
block  as  well  as  the  interlocking  system  ;  but  the  two  systems  are 
better  understood  when  considered  separately.  The  interlocking 
system  enables  two  men  to  do  certainly  work  that  would  otherwise 
require  ten  or  twelve  men  to  do  uncertainly.  A  witness  stated  that 
during  the  busiest  time  in  the  morning,  thirty- three  trains  passed 
in  and  out  of  the  Cannon  Street  Station  in  thirty  minutes.  It  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  that  could  have  been  done  under  the 
old  system.  The  value  of  these  precautious  will  be  well  seen  iu 
dealing  with  the  enormous  passenger  traffic  to  and  from  Epsom  and 
Ascot  during  the  races.  If  we  remember  rightly,  an  accident 
occurred  a  few  years  ago  on  the  return  from  Ascot,  which  might 
have  been  avoided  by  the  block  .system.  The  opponents  of  the 
interlocking  system  produce  a  case  where  a  signalman,  having 
presence  of  mind,  did  something  to  avert  a  collision  which  he 
could  not  have  done  if  he  had  had  this  system  to  control  him. 
But  Captain  Tyler  produces  another  case  where  a  signalman 
similarly  situated  did  nothing  except  dance  about  his  box  crying 
"I  have  got  a  collision, I  have  got  a  collision!"  Every 
year  produces  some  striking  examples  among  railway  servants 
of  courage  and  readiness  of  resource,  and  also  of  the  absence 
of  these  qualities.  It  may  well  be  that  these  qualities  were 
more  exercised  under  the  old  system,  just  as  sidlors  of  the 
Royal  Navy  became  more  skilful  seamen  before  the  age  of 
steam.  But  we  could  not  on  this  consideration  decline  to 
use  steam  in  our  fleet.  Another  matter  which  must  engage 
the  attention  of  railway  engineers  is  the  increase  of  break- 
power.  That  which  is  done  upon  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
might  be  done,  it  is  thought,  upon  other  lines.  But  Parliament 
is  likely  to  be  shy  of  hasty  compulsory  legislation.  Much  must 
be  left  to  the  discretion  either  of  the  Railway  Companies  or  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  Progress  is  being  made  in  the  direction  of  in- 
creased safety  of  passengers,  although  perhaps  more  slowly  than 
could  be  wished. 


THE  NEW  MAGDALEN. 

THE  progress  of  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  as  a  writer  for  the  stage 
is  not  encouraging.  The  Woman  in  White  was  an  undeni- 
able success,  but  3Iun  and  Wife  can  only  be  applauded  with 
qualifications,  and  a  new  piece  which  might  be  called  the  "  Woman 
in  Black  "  has  the  unfortunate  effect  of  exciting  laughter  where 
the  author  intends  to  be  solemnly  impressive.  The  New  Magdalen, 
which  has  been  produced  at  the  Olympic  Theatre,  could  only  be 
made  tolerable  by  the  best  acting,  and  the  best  acting  would  be 
wasted  upim  such  a  poor  play.  Modern  warfare  can  with  diffi- 
culty be  dramatized  in  any  style  except  that  which  used  to  pre- 
vail at  Astley's,  and  we  incline  to  think  that  surgeons,  sisters  of 
mercy,  and  clergymen  had  better  not  be  dramatized  at  all. 

According  to  usage  there  is  a  prologue  to  this  play,  of  which 
the  scene  is  laid  in  a  cottage  on  the  French  and  German  frontier. 
A  P'reuch  captain  and  a  French  surgeon  hold  a  little  preliminary 
talk  as  to  the  disposal  of  woimded  men,  and  theu  they  go  out  and 
two  young  Englisliwomen  enter.  These  are  Mercy  Merrick, 
"  the  Magdalen  of  modern  times,"  and  Grace  Roscberry,  who  has 
lately  lost  her  father  in  Italy,  and  is  travelling  to  England  to 
place  herself  under  the  care  of  a  friend  of  her  family,  Lady 
Janet  Roy.  Wo  are  to  understand  that  the  cottage  forms  part 
of  a  French  position  which  the  Germans  have  attacked  once 
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and  are  about  to  attack  again  with  overwhelming  force.  The 
*'  New  Magdalen "  tiuds  the  time  aud  place  convenient  to  re- 
count to  her  companion  the  story  of  her  life.  She  has  struggled 
and  fallen  ;  has  repented  and  striven  to  live  well ;  but  on  emerg- 
ing from  a  Refuge  to  which  she  had  gone  she  finds  that  society 
will  not  have  her.  It  is  the  female  version  of  the  Ticket-of- 
Leave  Man,  but  less  true  than  that  popular  drama  to  the  facts  of 
actual  life.  The  truth  is,  that  a  young  and  pretty  or  clever 
woman,  who  really  wishes  to  cease  from  immorality,  may 
usually  find  a  husband.  There  are  men  who  either  have  no 
female  relations,  or  do  not  care  for  their  opinion,  and  who  prefer 
beauty  or  other  charms  to  character.  It  may  be  inferred  from 
cases  which  everybody  knows  that  other  cases  of  the  same  kind 
exist.  Indeed,  if  a  man  could  get  over  a  feeling  which  to  many 
men  is  insuperable,  he  might  obtain  a  wife  whom  many  other 
men  would  admire.  When  we  see  Mercy  Merrick  personated 
by  Miss  Ada  Cavendish,  neatly  dressed  in  black  gown  and 
•white  apron,  with  the  red  cross  upon  her  arm,  we  are  lamentably 
sceptical  as  to  the  irremediable  wretchedness  of  her  condition. 
By  her  own  showing  she  has  had  two  places  since  she  left  the 
Refuge,  and  in  the  first  a  doctor  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  in 
the  second  her  master's  intended  wife  was  jealous  of  her.  She 
does  in  truth  find  a  husband  before  the  play  is  over,  and  we  have 
only  to  remark  that  that  result  might  have  been  obtained  without 
creating  a  clergyman  of  the  highest  talent  and  character,  but  some 
eccentricity  of  views  and  taste,  for  the  purpose  of  marrying  him 
to  the  lady.  This  clergyman  has  preached  at  the  Refuge  a  sermon 
from  the  text  "  There  is  joy  in  Heaven,"  &c.,  which  has  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  Mercy.  Her  story  excites  little  sympathy 
from  her  companion  Grace,  who  is  a  young  lady  of  correct  prin- 
ciples and  conduct.  As  soon  as  it  is  finished  the  battle  outside 
begins.  Mercy  stands,  expecting  with  superb  calm  a  bullet 
which  shall  send  her  to  partake  the  joys  of  Heaven,  while  Grace 
is  distracted  with  fear  of  being  removed  from  the  joys  of  earth. 
A  bullet  wounds  Grace  on  the  head.  A  French  surgeon  enters, 
pronounces  that  she  is  dead,  and  leaves  her  propped  up  in  a  be- 
coming attitude  against  a  bed.  Luckily  the  place  is  evacuated 
by  the  French,  and  a  German  surgeon  enters,  and  declares  that 
he  thinks  nothing  of  the  French  surgeons,  and  proceeds  to  bring 
the  supposed  dead  woman  back  to  life.  Meanwhile  Mercy  has 
determined  to  assume  the  name  and  take  possession  of  the  papers 
of  Grace,  and  thus  to  make  herself  an  honest  woman  by  a  fraud. 
She  is  promised  a  pass  to  England  by  a  gentleman  who  explains 
that  he  is  a  Correspondent  of  one  of  the  great  English  newspapers, 
and  that  he  is  about  to  exercise  in  her  behalf  a  power  to  which 
Emperors  yield  obedience,  "the  power  of  the  press."  .Tupiter,  as 
poets  tell  us,  fell  in  love  several  times,  and  Jupiter's  deputy  is 
capable  of  the  same  weakness  as  his  master.  He  falls  in  love  with 
Mercy  at  first  sight.  However,  he  does  his  best  to  maintain  the 
dignity  of  his  character  by  speaking  in  the  slow  and  solemn  tone 
which  Mr.  Irving  uses  to  do  his  "  spooning ''  in  Euyene  Aram. 
The  power  of  the  press  makes  itself  felt  in  the  German  army. 
The  words  "  Pass  the  English  lady  "  are  heard  without  the  cottage 
alter  Mercy's  exit,  while  the  German  doctor  places  Grace  upon  a 
bed,  and  proves,  by  help  of  a  looking-glass,  that  she  still  breathes. 

The  first  act  of  the  play  shows  us  Mercy  under  the  name  of 
Grace  established  in  the  household  of  Lady  Janet  Roy,  and  re- 
ceiving the  attentions  of  Mr.  Horace  Holmcroft,  lately  Corre- 
spondent of  one  of  the  great  English  newspapers  with  the  German 
army.  Readers  of  the  novels  of  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  will  be  pre- 
pared for  the  appearance  in  a  hovering  ghostly  fashion  of  the 
resuscitated  Grace,  who,  when  she  claims  her  name  and  rights,  is 
treated  as  insane.  Lady  Janet  expliiins  to  Horace  that  the  war 
might  have  been  stopped  if  the  newspapers  could  have  agreed 
among  themselves  not  to  report  the  battles.  She  mentions  that 
Julian  Gray,  the  preacher  whom  Mercy  had  heard  at  the  Refuge, 
is  her  nephew,  and  is  expected  to  make  a  visit  to  her  house.  This 
news  alarms  Mercy,  who  fears  that  the  preacher's  penetrating  eye 
will  read  the  secret  which  she  dares  not  confide  to  her  lover.  It 
is  impossible  for  author  or  actor  to  realize  the  expectation  which 
is  raised  by  the  description  of  the  talents  and  virtues  of  Julian  Gray. 
Clergymen  of  tlie  Churcli  of  l^ngland  who  desire  to  see  a  stage 
conception  of  themselves  ought  to  visit  the  Olympic  Theatre. 
J  ulian  Gray  despises  preferment,  whistles  opera  tunes,  holds  radical 
and  aociiilist  opinions,  is  active,  zealous,  pious,  eloquent,  and  falls 
violently  in  love  with  Mercy,  who  has  worshipped  him  ever  since 
she  heard  his  sermon  in  the  Refuge.  Tliis  exemplary 
clergyman  sits  upon  a  stool  and  holds  a  skein  of  silk  for 
Mercy  to  wind,  remarking  that  "curates  are  privileged  to 
mako  tliemselves  useful  to  young  ladies  ;  "  and  unfortunately  the 
position  and  the  speech  have  a  tendency  to  excite  the  laughter  of 
irreverent  spectators,  which  is  hardly  appeased  when  ho  proceeds 
to  recite  a  little  extract  from  a  sermon.  His  influence  over  Mercy 
leads  to  her  confession  of  the  fraud  she  has  practised,  oven  when 
tthe  appears  triuinpiiunt  over  (Jraco.  Honesty  in  this  instance  is 
certainly  the  best  jiolicy,  for  slio  loses  a  bad  husband  in  Horace 
Jlolmcroft,  and  finds  a  good  husbnnd  in  .lulian  ( iray.  Rut  if  a 
<:lergym(in  of  the  liigheMt  rc]uitalioii  yirld.s  to  the  I'ascinalion  of 
her  Ijeauty,  it  can  liardiy  bo  expected  that  ordinary  laymen  would 
be  more  fiihtidious.  Thus  we  conu!  l)aclc  to  the  jxiint  I'roiii  whieli 
we  started,  that  a  young  and  beautiful  sinner  lUM^d  not  find  re- 
jienlance  and  amendnu'nt  dillicult.  'i'he  reid  obstacle  to  relbrma- 
tioii  in  such  ciiHes  is  probably  nductance  to  exchange  the  admira- 
tion of  many  men  for  tlie  society  of  one.  'i'he  sinner  Mercy  is 
more  agreeable  as  well  as  nrettiiu-  tlian  thi;  JmnI  peivon  Grace,  and 
ouu  bcK>n>*  at  last  to  wish  tliut  (iracu  could  bo  &liul  up  in  an 


asylum,  merely  to  put  an  end  to  her  annoying  practice  o( 
hovering  among  the  plants  of  Lady  Janet  Roy's  conservatory. 
Mr.  Wilkie  Collins,  as  we  all  know,  is  nothing  when  he  is 
not  didactic ;  and  perhaps  with  a  little  encouragement  he  might 
be  brought  to  introduce  a  clergyman  regularly  into  his  plays. 
If  any  reader  desires  to  know  whether  Julian  Gray  belongs  to 
High,  Low,  or  Broad  Church,  we  can  only  answer  that  informatioa 
on  this  point  may  be  obtained,  or  at  least  applied  for,  at  th& 
Olympic  Theatre.  Such  a  piece  as  we  have  described  would  be 
difficult  for  any  company  to  act,  and,  except  by  Miss  Ada  Caven- 
dish herself,  an  arduous  task  is  performed  with  no  particular 
ability.  A  few  specimens  of  good  old  stage  sentimentality  are 
applauded  in  the  good  old  style,  but  the  audience  is  perversely- 
inclined  to  laugh  where  solemnity  would  be  desired  by  the  author. 
The  meetings  between  Mercy  and  Grace  culminate  in  something 
very  like  a  scolding  match,  and  Mr.  Horace  Holmcroft,  the 
embodiment  of  the  power  of  the  press,  is  an  exceedingly  poor 
creature.  But  in  the  scarcity  of  amusing  pieces  at  our  theatres^ 
the  serious  parts  of  this  play  may  be  recomnjended  as  possibly- 
capable  of  raising  a  laugh. 

The  curtain  falls,  and  we  are  left  to  speculate  as  to  the  thoughts- 
of  the  Bishop  of  Julian's  diocese,  who  objected  to  his  whistling, 
upon  his  marriage  with  Mercy.  It  is  to  be  wished,  rather  thaa 
hoped,  that  the  Bishop  might  be  able  to  partake  in  the  rejoicing* 
of  the  angels  over  rehabilitated  character.  But  the  novel  on  the 
same  subject  goes  beyond  the  wedding-day,  and  explains  how 
the  fashionable  friends  of  Lady  Janet  Roy  cut  her  nephew's 
wife  and  obliged  the  newly-married  pair  to  emigrate.  There 
are  degrees  of  improbability,  and  perhaps  Julian  Gray  could. 
have  fallen  so  much  in  love  with  a  repentant  sinner  as 
to  marry  her,  and  yet  not  so  much  as  to  be  able  to  renounce 
for  her  sake  fashionable  society.  All  for  Love,  or  the  JVorld 
Well  Lost,  was,  we  believe,  the  title  of  some  play  on  the 
subject  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  But  the  modern  Antony 
is  able  to  reckon  his  love  for  his  Cleopatra,  and  finds  that, 
it  just  stops  short  of  enabling  him  to  endure  banishment 
from  ball-rooms.  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  is  not 
well  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  clergy,  and  he  may  not  be 
sensible  of  the  grotesque  features  of  the  picture  which  he  draws. 
Such  a  woman  as  his  Magdalen  could  find  a  husband  if  she  were 
not  too  particular  in  choosing  one,  but  she  would  scarcely  find  him. 
among  the  clergy.  But  suppose  a  clergyman  with  the  zeal  and 
eloquence  of  Julian  meditating  such  a  marriage,  he  would  hardly 
be  deterred  from  it,  after  getting  over  other  obstacles,  including  his 
bishop,  by  the  thought  that  it  might  not  be  pleasant  to  take  hia 
wife  to  his  aunt's  bails.  We  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  there 
is  no  visible  necessity  for  a  clergyman  going  to  balls  at  all.  How- 
ever, Julian  in  the  story,  after  sustaining  a  mortifying  rebufi'froni 
society,  determines  to  take  himself  and  his  wife  to  some  colony 
which  the  novelist  does  not  particularly  specify.  The  colonies 
are  a  valuable  resource  alike  in  fact  and  fiction.  We  can  no  longer 
send  our  convicts  to  Australia ;  but  perhaps  a  judicious  exportatioa 
of  other  classes  of  soiled  goods  may  still  be  practicable.  Let  us 
imagine  a  beautiful  penitent  taught  at  a  Refuge  to  do  useful 
things,  and  then  supplied  with  the  means  of  emigration  to — no 
matter  where.  Some  colonist  in  want  of  a  wife  would  accept  thei 
damaged  article,  and  abstain  from  disquieting  investigations.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  the'^case  of  Mercy  Merrick  would  be  less 
hopeless  than  is  represented,  although  we  should  not  expect  heC| 
deliverer  to  be  a  clergyman.  But,  taking  the  case  as  it  is  stated, 
the  author  can  hardly  intend  to  complain  of  society  because  it 
endeavours  to  fence  itself  against  Magdalens.  The  story  after  all 
is  well  enough  in  a  book,  where  the  absurdity  of  some  of  the 
characters  and  situations  appears  less  distinctly  than  upon  the 
stage.  Readers  of  the  novel  escape  the  elocutionary  tricks  of  the 
theatre,  and  may  skip  any  page  of  sermonizing  which  they  find 
dull. 


REVIEWS. 


IIENUI  MARTIN'S  CELTIC  ARCILEOLOGY.* 

THE  pieces  which  make  up  M.  Henri  Martin's  present  volume 
were  written  at  various  times  from  1861  to  1871.  They  give 
us  the  author's  impressions  on  various  journeys  in  Wales,  Ireland, 
Britiinny,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  undertaken  mainly  with  anti- 
quarian and  ethnological  objects.  He  gives  us  essays  on  the  early 
inhabitants  of  Gaul  and  Jiritain,  on  the  Megalithic  monuments,  011 
the  alleged  remains  of  ancient  liritish  literature,  winding  up  witli 
an  account  of  an  international  Archtcohigical  Congress  at  Copen- 
hagen. This  last  leads  to  some  of  those  political  speculations 
wliich  can  hardly  be  avoided  in  the  Scandinavian  lands,  wliero 
every  man  seems  to  bo  at  once  a  politician  and  an  aiitiquary,  and 
where  the  past  and  present  do  run  more  closely  iiiti)  one  an- 
other than  in  most  countries.  In  1869  M.  Martin  was  hoping  for 
tlie  recovery  of  North  Sleswick  for  Denmark — a  hope  in  which 
none  will  join  him  more  readily  tlian  the  friends  of  (ieruuuiy — 
and  was  further  dreaming  of  great  things  to  be  done  by  the  union, 
if  we  riglitly  undcn-staud  him,  of  France,  Soutli  Germany,  and  the 
l(!,ss('r  jiowers  against  Prussia.  Then  come  some  asterisks  and 
some  further  lelleutions  witli  the  date  "  Octobro  1871" — the 
burden  of  which  is  that  "  I'ideal  s'ost  onglouti  dans  uno  all'reuse 
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T^alit^."  In  this  state  of  things  M.  Martin  can  only  comfort  him- 
self with  four  Welsh  Triads,  the  last  of  which  promises— without 
fixing  the  date— a  good  time  coming,  when  light,  truth,  and  life 
shall  destroy  all  evil,  and,  we  suppose,  the  German  Empire  as  one 
form  of  it. 

The  form  of  the  work,  that  of  essays  alternating  with  notices 
of  M.  Martin's  travels,  makes  the  book  more  lively  to  read, 
but  it  certainly  makes  it  harder  to  carry  off  M.  Martin's  exact 
notions  on  scientific  4uestions.  Some  of  the  essays  stand  quite  by 
themselves  as  distinct  dissertations.  In  others  the  account  of  the 
journey  is  largely  mixed  up  with  the  various  subjects  of  discussion 
which  the  journey  itself  suggests.  M.  Martin  is  an  earnest  Celt, 
and  we  have  no  quarrel  with  him  for  being  so.  The  Celtic  school 
of  French  history  and  antiquities,  whatever  may  be  its  faults  and 
temptations,  is  at  any  rate  a  great  improvement,  in  point  of  histo- 
rical accuracy,  upon  the  older  French  school  which  confounded  the 
German  Frank  and  the  Celtic  Frenchman,  and  which  babbled  about 
Pharamond,  Clovis,  and  Charlemagne  as  French  national  heroes. 
We  do  not  see  that  M.  Martin  carries  his  Celtic  feeling  so  far  as 
to  see,  with  Thierry  and  others,  nothing  in  all  later  French  history 
but  a  struggle  between  an  oppressive  Teutonic  nobility  and  an 
oppressed  Celtic  people  ;  still  he  starts,  as  we  hold  that  he  ought 
to  start,  from  the  conception  of  the  French  people  as  a  people 
essentially  Celtic.  All  that  we  complain  of  is  that  M.  Martin 
sometimes  allows  himself  to  be  led  astray  by  his  Celtic  brethren  in 
other  parts.  He  comes  into  Great  Britain,  and,  as  far  as  we  can 
see,  he  looks  upon  England  as  little  more  than  the  road  by  which  he 
is  to  get  into  Wales.  This  perhaps  in  itself  is  natural.  The  thing 
which  makes  M.  Martin's  speculations  less  valuable  than  they 
might  be  is  that  he  swallows  everything  that  his  Welsh  fiiends 
choose  to  teU  him,  without  any  kind  of  doubt,  without  any  kind  of 
scientific  examination.  He  goes  to  an  Eisteddfod  in  perfect 
seriousness,  and  he  believes  in  Mr.  John  Williams  ab  Ithel,  the 
memorable  editor  of  the  Atmales  Cntnbriae  and  the  Brut  y  Tyivy- 
sogion.  In  short  his  Welsh  friends  seem  to  have  told  him  some 
very  strange  things  indeed.  He  gets  to  Caernarvon,  but,  so  far  as 
he  is  concerned,  Mr.  Hartshorne  might  as  well  never  have  been. 
Here  are  his  reflections : — 

Je  passai  par  Caernarvon,  afin  de  visiter  le  chateau,  tres-belle  et  severe 
construction  dn  xiii«  siecle,  batie  par  le  conquerant  Edouard  I^'',  le  bardicide, 
conime  I'appellent  lesGallois,  pour  tenir  en  bride  la  Venedotie.  Ce  fut  1^ 
qu'il  elnda  le  traite  par  lequel  il  avait  jure'  de  laisser  aux  Gallois  un  prince 
de  leur  nation.  II  amena  sa  femme  accoucher  dans  le  chateau  de  Caernarvon, 
et,  montrant  par  la  fenetre  au  peuple  I'enfant  qui  venait  de  naitre  en  Galles  : 
"  Le  voilV'  dit-il,  "  le  prince  gallois  que  je  vous  ai  promis  !  " 

Now  this  is  really  too  bad.  One  who  has  written  the  history  of 
France  in  many  volumes  ought  surely  to  know  more  of  English 
history  than  this.  But  he  has  seized  upon  one  idea  which  must 
be  purely  his  own,  and  which  we  cannot  believe  that  any  ancient 
Briton  ever  told  him.  He  goes  to  Bangor — we  mean  the  epi- 
scopal city  in  Caernarvonshire — and  there  muses  after  this  sort : — 

C'est  8ur  ces  plages,  en  avant  des  coUines  et  des  rochers  de  Bangor,  que 
donze  cents  moines,  tout  un  peuple  de  bardes  Chretiens,  pareil  a  notre  cite 
monastique  des  ilea  de  Lerins,  marchant  sans  autres  armes  que  leurs  chants 
sacres  au-devant  des  Saxons  victorieux,  fureut  exterminf^s  jusqu'au  dernier 
par  ces  barbares.  Un  vieil  air  populaire,  empreint  d'une  religieuse  et 
sombre  majeste,  a  consacr^  la  memoire  du  massacre  de  Bangor. 

He  goes  on  in  the  same  paragraph  to  talk  about  the  massacre  of  the 
Druids  by  Suetonius  PauUinus  in  Monaas  having  happened  within 
sight  of  the  scene  of  the  massacre  of  the  monks  by  ^Ethelfrith.  The 
confusion  of  the  two  Bangors  might  by  itself  be  pardonable,  as 
monks  from  the  Caernarvonshire  Bangor  might  have  marched  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chester.  But  when  a  man  places  the  victory  of 
^thelfrith  on  the  shores  of  the  Menai,  it  shows  that  he  can  have 
no  notion  whatever  of  the  real  course  of  English,  and  therefore  of 
British,  history.  He  may  have  listened  to  Druids,  Bards,  and 
Ovates,  but  he  cannot  have  turned  a  page  of  real  history,  he  can- 
not even  have  looked  at  a  map.  We  wonder  what  M.  Martin 
would  think  if  an  English  writer  should  give  out  that  Count 
Eustace  of  Boulogne  reigned  in  a  wood  close  to  Paris,  or  that  the 
Nicene  Creed  was  drawn  up  at  that  Nicsea  which  modern  events 
have  made  a  part  of  French  territory. 

Nothing  very  much  can  come  when  a  man  sets  out  on  his  Welsh 
journey  with  his  head  full  of  Druids,  harps,  and  Triads,  and  with 
no  more  knowledge  of  the  real  history  of  the  country  than  this. 
After  this,  it  is  a  small  matter  that  one  of  the  present  members 
for  Glamorganshire  should  be  turned  into  a  Turk  in  the  form  of 
"  Hussein  Vy vyan,"  and  it  is  a  real  ground  for  thankfulness  that 
M.  Martin,  when  he  gets  to  Bristol,  stops  to  explain  that  the  Avon 
there  is  not  the  Avon  of  Shakspeare.  To  be  sure  the  very  name 
of  the  stream  would  set  any  man  going  who  cared  about  British 
matters  in  a  rational  way  ;  he  would  be  prepared  and  rejoiced  to 
find  as  many  Avons  in  Britain  as  there  really  are ;  but  when  a  man 
does  not  know  that  there  are  two  Bangors,  it  is  something  that  he 
should  know  that  there  are  at  least  two  Avons.  In  Ireland 
M.  Martin  fares  better ;  the  island  to  be  sure  is  Celtic,  but  there 
is  no  temptation  to  people  it  with  what  M.  Martin  calls  "  Cymrys," 
as  the  translators  of  the  Bible  talk  about  "  cherubims."  lie 
believes  many  wild  things  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  Wales;  but  we 
can  forgive  him  a  good  deal  on  account  of  the  clear  and  undoubt- 
ing  grasp  which  he  has  gained  of  the  real  origin  and  meaning  of 
the  round  towers.  But  he  firmly  believes  in  the  God  Crom,  the 
supreme  deity  of  the  ancient  Irish,  who,  we  grant,  appears  in  an 
early  page  of  the  Four  iMasters,  as  to  be  sure  Dagon  does  in  an 
early  legend  of  Winchester  Cathedral.  Yet  we  have  a  very 
distinct  remembrance  that,  so  long  ago  as  1 849,  at  the  Cardifi' 


meeting  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association,  Dr.  Todd, 
like  another  Mahmoud,  smote  the  God  Crom,  and  ground  him 
small  to  powder,  and  cast  the  dust  of  him  into  the  Tafl".  Yet 
here  he  has  somehow  come  up  again  into  life.  Still,  as  M.  Martin 
does  not  think  that  the  round  towers  were  built  in  honour  of  Crom, 
we  are  not  inclined  to  quarrel  with  him  over  the  ruins  of  a  despised, 
broken  idol. 

On  his  way  to  Ireland  M.  Martin  went  to  Oxford — "  la  cit6 
universitaire  oil  fleurissent  eu  paix  tant  de  traditions  et  d'usages 
qui  sont  a  peine  ailleurs  des  souvenirs."  But  he  corrects  him- 
self : — "  Cite  universitaire  est  trop  peu  dire  ;  I'Universite  elle- 
menie  est  la  cite,  dont  le  reste  de  la  ville  n'est  qu'une  dependance 
et  comme  un  faubourg."  This,  be  it  remarked,  is  in  1862;  the 
notion  seemingly  implied  that  the  city  of  Oxford  grew  up  round 
the  University  might  have  been  held  in  honour  ten  years  later. 
But  there  are  several  things  in  M.  Martin's  description  of  Oxford 
which  remind  us  that  it  is  not  a  very  new  one.  Oxford  was,  when 
he  was  there,  a  "  vaste  et  calme  nid  d'iStudes,"  untroubled,  we 
suppose,  by  athletics.  He  met  there  a  class  of  people  called  "  les 
graves  fellows."  Nowadays,  to  say  nothing  of  the  question  o£ 
gravity,  it  is  commonly  said  that  Fellows  of  Oxford  Colleges  are 
to  be  found  everywhere  except  in  Oxford,  and  that  people  of  every 
kind  are  to  be  found  in  Oxford  except  Fellows  of  Oxford  Colleges. 
Then  he  tells  us  about  "  les  constructions  modernes  ayant  6t& 
rebaties  sur  le  plan  des  anciennes,  pour  ne  point  faire  tache  dans 
I'ensemble."  It  is  plain  that  M.  Martin  was  at  Oxford  before  the- 
building  of  that  series  of  outlandish  piles  which  has  at  last  cul- 
minated in  the  cathedral  meat-safe.  Still,  even  at  Oxford,  M. 
Martin  is  a  little  shaky  in  his  dates.    He  tells  us  how 

le  puseyisme,  un  jour,  installe  la  Madone  6ur  la  facade  d'un  college;  le- 
pur  protestantisme  repond  a  ce  quasi-papisme  en  e'levant  une  iniposante 
croix  gothique,  couverte  de  sculptures,  a  la  memoire  des  evtqucs  martyrs,. 
c'est-Ji-dire  de  Cranmer  et  de  ses  collegues,  les  e'veques  brulfe  par  ordre  de 
la  sanglante  Marie.  On  fait  combattre  ainsi  le  xvi=  sifecle  avec  le  xiii"  ^ 
cela  ne  sort  pas  du  style  du  viel  Oxford. 

Why  the  thirteenth  century  passes  our  power  of  guessing.  But 
does  M.  Martin  fancy  that  the  gate  at  Magdalen,  which  we 
suppose  is  the  one  which  he  means,  was  built  before  the  Martyrs' 
Memorial  ? 

In  another  chapter  M.  Martin  visits  Britanny,  where  he  again 
finds  the  God  Crom,  and  has  some  mysticism  about  him  which  we 
cannot  profess  to  follow  : — 

C'est  le  nom  du  dieu  de  la  plus  vieille  race  celtique,  des  Gaels  d'Irlande ; 
nom  qui  tient  aux  racines  meme  de  la  haute  antiquite  ;  il  a  dans  lea 
langues  celtique  et  germanique  le  sens  de  courhe,  la  courbe  generatrice  du 
cercle;  c'est  I'iiternite  engendrant  le  Temps;  le  dieu  Crom  repond  en  ce 
sens  k  ce  qui  est,  dans  la  mythologie  grecque,  Ouranos,  le  Ciel,  engendrant 
Kronos  ou  Saturne,  le  Temps. 

It  is  well  known  that,  according  to  all  orthodox  mythology,  th& 
relations  between  Kronos  and  his  father  Ouranos  were  far  from 
being  always  fiiendly.  We  are  also  given  to  understand  that  the 
Carthaginian  God  whom  Greek  writers  speak  of  as  Kronos  waa 
in  truth  no  other  than  Moloch ;  it  is  therefore  in  no  way  wonderful 
that  Crom  and  Moloch,  if  they  ever  met,  should  not  have  been  on  the 
most  loving  of  terms  ;  the  only  wonderful  thing  is  that  they  ever 
should  meet.  But  M.  Martin,  who  in  one  spot  of  Britanny  finda 
a  rock  of  Crom,  in  another  place  finds  a  rock  of  Moloch.  "  Ce 
nom,"  he  tells  us,  "  en  dit  assez.  Le  Dieu  infanticide  des  Pheni- 
ciens,  Moloch  I'impitoyable,  aurait  done  eu  la  son  autel."  Then 
we  get  a  picturesque  scene,  from  which  we  might  almost  expect  to 
have  the  battles  of  the  Gods  and  the  Giants,  the  epos  of  Claudian 
and  Mr.  Trollope,  fought  over  again  on  the  British  shore : — 

En  face  du  rocher  de  Moloch  surplombe  sur  la  mer,  au  bord  du  continent, 
une  autre  masse  appelee  le  Boch-C/irom,  comme  si  le  dieu  celtique,  le  vieux 
Crom,  se  Icvait  pour  defier  le  dieu  etranger. 

We  are  more  concerned  to  think  that,  whatever  might  be  the  re-< 
lations  between  Moloch  and  Crom,  in  our  island  at  least 
Woden  showed  himself  a  good  deal  stronger  than  either  of 
them. 

But  M.  Martin  lights  on  one  fact  which  is  of  some  importance. 
He  mentions  a  small  district  of  Britanny  where  M.  Villemarqu^ 
says  that  the  inhabitants  are  known  by  the  name  of  Comhris.  He 
adds  that  many  traditions  and  local  names  connect  them  with  a 
colony  of  "  Cymrys  "  who  came  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century — 
that  is,  we  suppose,  the  great  Armorican  migration.  But  it  ia 
worth  noticing  that  he  adds,  "  C'est  la  seule  trace  connue  da 
vieux  nom  cimbrique  dans  notre  Bretagne."  M.  Martin  assumes 
throughout  that  C'ymry,  Cimbri,  Cimmerii,  are  all  the  same. 
Indeed  it  is  essential  to  his  argument  throughout  that  they  should 
be  the  same ;  but  it  is  an  assertion  which  needs  proof;  it  is  no 
more  to  be  taken  for  granted  than  we  can  take  for  granted  that 
Alba  in  the  sense  of  Scotland,  Alba  Longa,  Albania  by  the 
Iladrialic,  and  Albania  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian,  are 
all  the  same  name.  Lord  Strangford  used  always  to  insist  that 
there  was  no  evidence  for  extending  the  name  Cymry  to  any 
people  except  the  Welsh  of  Wales  proper ;  he  would  not  even 
allow  it  to  be  applied  to  the  Welsh  of  Cornwall.  M.  Martin's 
incidental  admission  that,  with  this  one  very  doubtful  exception, 
the  name  is  utterly  unknown  in  Britanny,  thus  becomes  a  fact  of 
no  small  importance. 

M.  Martin  has  an  essay  on  the  Megalithic  Monuments,  the  great 
object  of  which  is  to  show  that,  of  the  two  stages  of  the  Stone 
period  which  are  now  commonly  recognized,  the  later  and  more 
finished  kind  are  the  work  of  Celtic  hands.  We  ought  perhaps  to 
mention  that,  though  M.  Martin  has  got  too  far  to  believe  that 
cromlechs  are  Druid  altars,  yet  he  believes  that  he  has  found 
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some  Druid  altars  as  well.  It  must  of  course  he  borne  in  mind  in 
reading  M.  Mai-tin  that  what  we  call  a  cromlech  he  naturally 
calls  a  dolmen. 

Lastly,  as  we  said  at  the  beginning,  M.  Martin  goes  into 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  and,  like  most  people  who  go  there,  was 
much  pleased  with  what  he  saw ;  only  part  of  his  pleasure  was 
because  he  finds,  as  he  thinks,  the  Northern  Teutons  much 
more  like  Frenchmen  than  they  are  like  Germans.  But  he  tells 
us,  with  an  amiable  simplicity  which  we  have  noticed  in  several 
other  travellers  who  have  made  the  same  remark,  that  "  La 
premiere  province  suedoise,  la  Scanie  ou  Seandinavie  proprement 
dite,  ressemble  beaucoup  plus  au  Danemark  qu'au  reste  de  la 
Suede  " — that  is  to  say,  Elsasp  is  much  more  like  Germany  than 
the  rest  of  France.  Does  M.  Martin  really  not  know  that  Scanie 
became  Swedish  and  Elsass  became  French  much  about  the  same 
time?  In  another  place  we  see  that,  perhaps  by  a  graceful 
bowing  to  circumstances,  M.  Martin  talks  about  "  la  Lorraine 
welche,"  very  properly  printing  in  italics  the  word  which  is 
Welsh  to  him.  It  rather  reminds  us  of  the  Persians  in  .^Eschylus, 
or  of  Plautus  saying  of  himself, 

Menander  scripsit,  Marcus  vortit  barbare. 


THE  INTELLECTUAL  LIFE.* 

THIS  interesting  little  book  is  in  form  a  series  of  letters 
addressed  by  Mr.  Hamerton  to  a  number  of  persons  in  widely 
difi"erent  situations,  but  resembling  each  other  in  a  common  desire 
for  intellectual  culture.  All  who  are  born  with  the  necessary 
faculties,  says  Mr.  Hamerton,  are  impelled  to  the  intellectual  life 
by  an  instinct  like  that  which  drives  ducks  to  the  water.  Unluckily, 
however,  it  is  impossible  for  a  human  being  to  abandon  himself  to 
his  instincts  as  freely  as  a  duck.  In  every  position  he  will  find 
many  difiiculties,  although  those  difliculties  may  in  some  sort  be 
converted  into  advantages.  "  The  intellectual  life,"  therefore,  "  is 
always  a  contest  or  a  discipline  and  the  art  of  living  intel- 
lectually consists,  not  in  removing  all  stones  from  our  path,  but  in 
forcing  the  very  stones  to  preach  to  us.  Mr.  Hamerton  goes 
systematically  through  the  various  influences  by  which  we  may  be 
surrounded.  He  speaks  of  the  physical  and  the  moral  bases  of  in- 
tellectual life ;  of  the  influences  of  education,  of  wealth,  of  marriage, 
of  society,  and  so  on ;  and  endeavours  to  point  out  how,  under 
every  conceivable  variety  of  condition,  a  resolute  man  may  best 
train  his  intellect  to  active  and  systematic  eflbrt,  directed  to 
worthy  objects  and  giving  him  the  noblest  pleasures. 

All  books  constructed  upon  such  a  plan  are  in  danger  of  being 
commonplace  or  paradoxical.  The  maxims  about  the  conduct  of  life 
which  we  are  capable  of  discovering  are  very  short  and  simple.  If 
■we  desire  to  say  anything  original  upon  such  well-worn  topics,  we 
are  strongly  tempted  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  the  truth.  It  is  weiui- 
some  to  say  over  again  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy ;  and  it 
is  paradoxical  to  say  that  it  is  the  worst  policy.  Or,  to  take  a 
question  actually  treated  by  Mr.  Hamerton,  what  can  we  say  that 
is  at  once  new  and  sound  about  the  influences  of  money  ?  It  is 
obvious  to  remark  that  great  wealth  has  many  temptations,  that 
the  student  who  is  under  no  compulsion  to  labour  for  his  bread  is 
apt  to  become  finical  and  dilatory,  and  to  allow  his  time  to  be 
absorbed  in  working  the  pompous  apparatus  of  a  stately 
existence  without  ever  finding  leisure  for  serious  industry.  It 
is  obvious  again  to  remark  that  a  man  living  from  hand  to 
mouth,  and  pursuing  knowledge  for  mere  pot-boiling  purposes, 
can  never  do  full  justice  to  his  powers.  And  it  might  he  added 
that  a  man  fortunate  enough  to  be  free  from  grinding  anxiety,  and 
from  the  burden  of  excessive  wealth,  has  nevertheless  temptations 
of  his  own,  and  is  apt  to  be  specially  in  bondage  to  the  iron  laws 
of  respectability.  These  and  a  good  many  other  remarks  of  no 
great  novelty  are  naturally  made  by  Mr.  Hamerton ;  and  he  is  too 
much  in  earnest  in  his  teaching  to  spice  them  with  paradox.  But, 
commonplace  as  the  substratum  must  necessarily  be,  Mr.  Hamerton 
succeeds  in  being  almost  invariably  interesting.  Wo  do  not  say 
that  he  never  falls  into  platitude.  That  is  a  compliment  which 
■We  could  not  conscientiously  pay  to  any  writer  of  moral  essaj's 
with  whom  we  are  acquainted.  But  he  succeeds  in  so  illustrating 
old  truths  that  they  come  with  a  certain  agreeable  freshness.  Wo 
see  that  they  have  pa.ssed  through  the  mind  of  a  thoughtful  and 
cultivated  man  who  has  tested  them  by  his  own  experience,  and 
who  therefore  unconsciously  enforces  his  precepts  by  example. 
The  real  influence  of  such  books  depends,  not  upon  their  telling 
J18  anything  that  we  did  not  know  before,  but  upon  their  showing 
how  the  familiar  truths  liave  operated  upon  tlie  preacher  himself. 

To  review  such  a  book  by  expounding  its  theories  would  there- 
fore bo  to  do  it  injustice.  Tniiislutod  into  mere  blank  fornuiho,  it 
would  necessarily  lose  its  charm.  Wo  will  tlierefore  take  a  chapter 
as  n  specimen  ;  Ihougii  wo  must  add  the  warning  that  our  choice 
must  be  guidi^d,  not  by  tlio  excellence  of  the  principles  asserted, 
but  by  the  oppDiliiuity  wliich  they  all'ord  for  discussion.  Mr. 
Hamerton,  for  exiuiipie,  atU^nipU  in  one  of  liis  letters  to  answer 
the  question  which  of  the  nioial  virtues  is  most  essentinl  to  the 
intellectual  lifoi'  Ho  answers  unhesitatingly  that  tho  most 
essential  virtue  is  "  disintercHtc^dness."  Disinterestedness,  in  Mr. 
Ilarnerton's  Henso  of  the  word,  means  tho  absence  of  partisan 
spirit.  Its  value  is  proved  by  a  simplo  argument.  In  every 
ago  of  tho  world,  ho  says,  tiiere  have  been  men  who  possi'ssed 
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all  the  other  virtues,  such  as  industry,  courage,  humility,  and  so 
on,  and  have  yet  been  opposed  to  intellectual  liberty.  The  Ultra- 
montane party  at  the  present  day,  for  example,  includes  men  of 
ability  and  cultivation,  and  possessing  nine-tenths  of  the  qualities 
which  are  necessary  for  the  highest  intellectual  life ;  and  yet, 
instead  of  helping  on  the  intellectual  advancement  of  mafikind, 
they  do  their  best  to  retard  it.  They  can  discuss  all  other  questions 
reasonably  enough,  but  as  soon  as  the  discussion  has  the  remotest 
bearing  upon  ecclesiastical  topics  they  are  instantaneously  converted 
into  passionate  advocates.  So  far  as  any  one  else  has  the  same 
spirit,  he  is  guilty  of  the  same  error.  An  Englishman,  for  ex- 
ample, cannot  form  a  just  theory  as  to  the  proper  policy  of  the 
French  people  at  this  moment  if  he  has  a  strong  prepossession 
in  favour  of  Conservatism  or  Republicanism.  In  either  case  he 
will  be  unable  to  appreciate  the  pui'ely  intellectual  bearings  of  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Hamerton  is  here  raising  a  rather  diflScult  question,  and  we 
should  demur  to  the  completeness  of  his  statement.  If  for  dis- 
interestedness he  would  substitute  the  word  candour,  we  should 
agree  that  the  virtue  is  one  of  great  importance.  Readiness  to 
listen  to  all  sides  of  every  question  is  necessary  to  the  judicial  in- 
tellect. Mr.  Hamerton,  however,  expresses  himself  rather  as  if  he 
meant  that,  besides  being  candid,  we  ought  to  be  absolutely  un- 
decided. A  strong  predilection  for  democracy  or  monarchy 
doubtless  implies  a  temptation  to  judge  unfairly  of  M.  Thiers  or 
M.  Gambetta.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  how  can  a  man  take  any 
interest  in  politics  unless  he  hopes  to  arrive  at  some  definite  con- 
clusion ?  Nobody  can  form  any  judgment,  again,  of  a  religion 
unless  he  is  capable  of  sympathizing  with  the  religious  instinct 
A  man  devoid  of  the  emotions  of  love  and  reverence  would  be 
without  the  materials  for  forming  a  judgment  of  the  creed  which 
he  associates  with  them  ;  and  yet,  if  they  are  strongly  developed  in 
him,  he  can  scarcely  avoid  being  prejudiced  in  any  argument 
bearing  upon  the  truth  of  the  creed.  Hence  the  difficulty  is 
that  a  man  should  be  capable  of  being  at  once  a  judge  and 
a  witness  ;  and  that  he  cannot  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  judg- 
ment unless  he  is  also  capable  of  bearing  strong  testimoiiy. 
To  reconcile  these  characters,  to  be  at  once  strongly  convinced  of 
the  truth  and  importance  of  a  given  opinion,  and  yet  to  be 
perfectly  ready  to  give  a  candid  hearing  to  its  opponents,  is  the 
great  difiiculty  which  Mr.  Hamerton  passes  rather  too  lightly. 
But  beyond  this  is  another  question.  Why  should  not  a  strong 
partisan  lead  an  intellectual  life  ?  Do  not  many  Ultramontanes, 
for  example,  lead  intellectual  lives  ?  Mr.  Hamerton  apparently 
argues  that  they  do  not,  because  the  result  of  a  prevalence  of  their 
opinion  would  be  fatal  to  intellectual  progress.  We  agree  with 
the  statement  of  fact,  but  we  rather  doubt  the  logic  of  the  argu- 
ment. A  man  may  lead  a  thoroughly  intellectual  life  though  his 
opinions  are  erroneous,  and  even  disastrous  in  their  consequences. 
An  Ultramontane,  for  example,  and  most  other  people  besides 
Ultramontanes,  would  say  that  materialism  would,  if  triumphant, 
be  fatal  to  intellectual  progress.  Yet  a  materialist  may  be 
thoroughly  "  disinterested "  in  the  sense  of  being  ready  to 
listen  to  all  arguments,  and  of  having  no  strong  prejudices. 
The  chances  are,  indeed,  that  his  blindness  to  certain  truths 
will  predispose  him  to  be  calmer  and  fairer  than  men  who 
have  a  strong  sense  of  the  value  of  spiritual  beliefs.  The 
fact  that  a  given  opinion  is  injurious  does  not  depend  upon 
its  advocates  being  prejudiced  in  its  favour,  but  on  the  falsity  of 
the  opinion.  Agreeing  therefore  most  fully  in  the  importance  of 
cultivating  candour,  or  "  disinterestedness,"  as  a  rule  of  intellectual 
hygienics,  we  do  not  think  that  it  is,  properly  speaking,  essential 
to  the  intellectual  life  of  the  individual.  It  is  essential  that  a 
certain  freedom  of  intellectual  play  should  be  allowed,  or  the 
intellect  would  bo  petrified ;  but  even  an  absence  of  prejudice  is 
not  so  important  as  a  strong  interest  in  the  question  at  issue. 
Perfect  disinterestedness  is  compatible  with,  and  may  even  be  a 
result  of,  absolute  indolence.  Nobody  is  so  impartial  as  the  man 
who  is  devoid  of  all  ideas  whatever. 

In  its  artistic  bearings  tho  doctrine  is  still  more  doubtful. 
Candour  is  essential  to  a  philosopher,  but  hardly  to  a  poet. 
Wilton  was  not  "  disinterested "  in  tho  sense  of  being  free  from- 
passionate  party  feeling ;  nor  wore  Shelley  and  Byron.  Mr. 
Hamerton  renuirks  indeed  that  our  best  poets  choose  subjects  ia 
actions  long  past  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  distracted  by 
present  interests.  Tho  conquest  of  the  two  Sicilies  by  Garibaldi, 
tho  death  of  Maximilian,  or  the  siege  of  Paris,  would,  he  thinks, 
all'ord  the  finest  po.ssible  subjects  for  epic  poems  or  dramas;  but 
they  have  not  been  treated,  or,  if  treated  as  by  Victor  Hugo,  have 
led  to  lamentable  failure.  Again  we  may  admit  (he  fact,  but 
deny  tho  inference.  J'lpic  poetry  has  gone  out  of  fashion  at  the 
present  day,  and  we  may  doubt  whether  it  is  ever  likely  to  re- 
appear. But  certainly  most  of  tlu;  noblest  lyrical  poetry  of  this 
and  of  all  othiir  times  has  hud  rcfi'rence  to  circumstances  of  recent 
occurrence.  In  any  case,  tlie  objrclion  to  making  Garibaldi  the 
hen)  of  an  epic  poem  is  surely  not  that  wo  are  toouiudi  interested 
in  his  adventures.  The  real  diflicully  is  that  a  poet  shrinks  from 
coming  into  contact  with  the  vulgarizing  associations  of  recent 
events;  ho  does  not  wish  to  bo  u  competitor  with  newspaper 
corrospctndents,  or  to  huvo  his  imagination  bound  down  to  the 
literal  truth  of  history.  Tho  first  condition  of  success  is  that 
ho  should  move  in  an  idcHil  world,  where  characters  and  events 
may  go  through  a  certain  tnuiNliguration.  How  can  a  poet 
write  fri'idy  if  he  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  arguments 
such  as  tlio.M0  directed  tigninst  Mr.  Kinglake's  account  of  the 
buttle  uf  tho  Aliud,  und  to  have  thu  wings  of  his  iniauriuntion 
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■weigbted  by  statistics  nnd  Parliamentary  returns  ?  The  objection 
to  a  very  recent  motive  for  a  narrative  poem  is  that  the  mere 
external  husk  is  too  obtrusive  to  be  removed,  and  that  history 
requires  to  be  exposed  to  the  dissolving  influences  of  time  before 
the  husk  drops  oft'  and  the  deeper  meaning  becomes  evident  to 
mankind.  A  century  or  two  hence  we  shall  see  wliat  part  Bis- 
maick  or  Napoleon  really  played  in  the  great  drama  of  the  world's 
history ;  at  present  we  are  too  close  to  see  them  in  undistorted 
perspective.  Such  objections  are  generally  conclusive  against 
epic  poetry  as  applied  to  recent  events ;  but  they  are  not  founded 
upon  the  difficulty  of  being  disinterested.  On  the  contrary,  it 
seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  more  plausible  to  say  that  no  man 
could  be  a  genuine  poet  or  artist  who  was  not  profoundly  moved 
by  the  subject  with  which  he  deals ;  and,  unless  he  has  the  breadth 
of  mind  of  a  Shakspeare  or  a  Goethe,  to  be  profoundly  moved 
means  to  be  a  warm  partisan. 

We  have  unintentionally  fallen  into  controversy  with  Mr. 
Hamerton,  and  have  thus  been  delayed  over  one  of  the  less  satis- 
factory chapters  of  his  book.  We  must  therefore  conclude  by 
saying  that  even  this  chapter  is  at  least  suggestive  of  many  re- 
flections, and  that  in  most  of  the  remainder  we  are  not  only 
stimulated  to  think,  but  are  also  inclined  almost  alwaj's  to  agree 
with  him.  We  have  read  the  whole  book  indeed  with  great 
pleasure,  and  can  recommend  it  strongly  to  all  who  can  appreciate 
grave  reflections  on  a  veiy  important  subject,  excellently  illustrated 
from  the  resources  of  a  mind  stored  with  much  reading  and  much 
keen  observ  ation  of  real  life.  The  artistic  remarks  are  always,  as 
might  be  expected,  specially  interesting,  and  there  are  many 
striking  anecdotes  from  Mr.  Hamerton 's  personal  experience. 


NEWMARKET  AND  ARABIA.* 

{Second  Notice.') 

WE  resume  our  consideration  of  Captain  Upton's  pleading  on 
behalf  of  the  Arab.  Agreeing  with  him  in  much  that  he 
says  about  his  favourites,  we  think  that  he  damages  his  cause  by 
attempting  to  prove  too  much.  Before,  however,  minutely  ex- 
amining certain  details  of  pedigree,  &c.,  on  which  he  insists,  we 
should  like  to  call  his  attention  to  the  principal  point  of  difference 
between  us.  Captain  Upton  is  so  anxious  to  ascribe  all  the  faults 
— growing  faults  as  we  both  think — of  the  English  thoroughbred 
horse  to  an  increasing  distance  from  Arab  progenitors,  and  to  thead- 
mixture  of  other  blood,  that  he  sides  with  Admiral  Eous  as  to  that 
branch  of  the  Admu-al's  optimism  whicli  is  most  in  the  way  of  all 
hopeful  reform  and  improvement.  They  both  insist  on  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  subjecting  yearlings  and  two-year-olds  to  severe 
work,  if  they  are  ever  meant  to  race  at  all.  Captain  Upton,  in 
support  of  his  opinion,  summons  Abd-el-Kader  into  court.  Now, 
■without  attempting  to  estimate  Abd-el-Kader's  authority  in  such 
matters,  this  at  least  we  may  say  of  him,  that,  if  quoted  at  all,  he 
ought  to  be  quoted  with  perfect  accuracy.  But,  unless  our 
memory  deceives  us,  Abd-el-Kader,  though  in  teaching  his  two- 
year-old  to  gallop  he  miglit  press  him  rather  hardly  at  first  (for 
the  sake  of  the  two-year-old,  by  the  way,  not  to  win  other  people's 
money),  prescribes  almost  perfect  rest  and  careful  feeding  from 
three  to  four.  This  he  does  that  his  charger  may  then  be  tit— not 
according  to  our  familiar  metaphor,  but  in  the  literal  Bedouin 
sense  of  the  term — "  to  run  for  a  man's  life."  The  pressure  which 
Abd-el-Kader  relaxes  at  three,  we  intensify,  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  instead  of  being  able  to  run  for  a  man's  life  at  four,  the 
majority  of  our  racehorses,  unless  thouglit  good  enough  to  breed 
from,  are  hardly  up  to  real  continuous  work  of  any  kind.  Our 
opinion  accordingly,  right  or  wrong,  is  altogether  a  different  one. 

We  believe  that  our  two-year-old  colts  are  offered  up  to  Moloch  

we  beg  bis  pardon,  to  Mammon  we  should  say;  that  young 
creatures  of  brilliant  promise,  like  Scott's  "  brother  to  Ain- 
derly,"  &c.,  are  broken  on  the  wheel  of  our  present  training 
routine;  so  that  some  of  the  very  grandest  animals— those  we 
mean  who,  though  perhaps  overgrown  and  irregulariv  developed, 
would  mature  into  splendid  specimens  of  horseflesh— have  their 
legs  ground,  as  it  were,  to  powder  whilst  babies,  being,  by  a  phrase 
unmtentionally  happy,  "  put  through  the  mill,"  as  it  is  called,  to 
see  if  money  can  be  got  out  of  them.  They  vanish  away  like 
shadows,  the^r  become  mere  phantoms— "  Pullorumque  anima; 
flentes  m  limme  primo  ";  dead  horses,  we  believe,  is  the  technical 
and  profeasional  term.  Now  when  we  regret  that  such  young 
things  cannot  be  spared  from  violent  training  till  the  gristle 
of  their  frames  has  hardened  into  something  approaching  to- 
wards bone,  we  should  have  thought  it  was  adnutted  every- 
where that  overwork  js  injurious  to  the  young ;  we  should 
have  thought  this  proposition  indeed  a  truism  rather  than 
a  live  truth— a  truism  applicable  to  whatever  is  bom  colts 
and  fillies,  boys  and  girls,  greyhounds  and  game-cocks, 
elephants  and  camels  alike.  But  Captain  Upton,  holding  a  special 
retainer  for  the  Darley  Arabian,  and  Admiral  Rous  caring  little 
provided  Newmarket  goes  smoothly  on,  whether  the  Beacon 
course  is  run  over  in  four  minutes  or  in  forty,  would  have  us 
believe  that  a  particular  I'rovidence  has  exempted  young 
racehorses  from  the  operation  of  this  universal  law.  To 
this  we  demur.  Admiral  Hons  is,  however,  at  least  con- 
■istent  with  himself.  Wholly  sceptical  as  to  Childers  and 
Eclipse,  Firetail  and  Shark,  Goldfinder  and  Bonny  Black,  he 
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cai'es  nothing  how  they  were  trained,  or  indeed  whether  they 
were  ever  trained  at  all.  But  Captain  Upton's  faith  in  Childers 
is  unbounded,  twenty  times  stronger  than  our  own  ;  he  has  more- 
over a  confidence  in  the  excellence  of  the  prai-Childerses  in  general. 
Yet  he  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  Childers  did  not  begin  his 
gallops  till  he  was  seven  (Eclipse  not  until  he  was  five),  and  the 
prjB-Childerses  for  the  most  part  somewhat  late  in  equine  life. 

The  story  of  Flying  Childers  as  it  comes  from  Cantley,the  home 
of  the  Childers  family,  is  this;  and  a  very  curious  story  it  is,  as 
illustrating  what  is  culled  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  Turf,  so 
that  perhaps  our  readers  may  be  interested  to  hear  it.  Childers  was 
foaled  in  17 1  5,at  a  place  called  Carr  Farm, near  Doncaster,andwas 
thought  so  little  of  that,  when  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  purchased 
some  blood  stock  of  the  then  Squire  of  Cantley,  he  was  actually 
thrown  into  the  bargain  for  nothing.  The  Duke  used  him  .as 
a  hack,  and  sent  him  to  the  post  town,  we  believe,  to  fetch 
his  letters.  This  continued  till  by  mere  accident  his  speed 
was  discovered.  His  superiority  was  then  found  to  be  so  great 
that  after  a  race  or  two  nobody  would  oppose  him.  Thus  he 
remained  the  undisputed  monarch  of  the  racing  world  from  seven 
till  ten,  when  he  was  put  to  the  stud.  Whether  he  was  ever 
tried  in  private  against  Bonny  Black,  also  a  foal  of  1 71 5  and 
the  greatest  winner  nf  her  time,  we  do  not  know.  They  never 
met  in  public.  It  is  to  him  that  the  Darley  Arabian  owes  his 
high  reputation  as  a  sire  (to  him,  and  perhaps  to  another  horse, 
whom  Captain  Upton  calls  his  brother),  for  Captain  Upton  must 
know  that  other  brilliant  sons  of  that  Desert  prodigy,  such  as 
Almanzor,  foaled  in  1 7 1 3,  Almanzor's  brother,  and  the  like,  would 
have  failed  altogether  to  keep  his  memory  alive.  It  is  upon 
Childers,  as  we  have  said,  and  Bartlett's  Childers,  that  his  fame 
mainly  depends.  Now  Captain  Upton  assumes  (for  his  purpose  it 
is  most  important  to  assume)  that  Bartlett's  Childers,  who  never 
was  trained,  but  who  has  his  own  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame, 
as  the  direct  male  ancestor  of  Eclipse,  was  full  brother  to  Flying 
Childers.  He  was  not,  at  least  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to 
think  so ;  what  Cantley  says  upon  the  subject  is  this  : — He  was 
not  brother  to  Flying  Childers — that  is  all  we  know  about  him 
certainly.  He  may  have  been  his  son  "  (which  is  not  claimed  for 
him  or  hinted  at  in  the  Stud-book),  "  but  he  has  no  local  habitation 
or  name  in  our  traditions."  The  Advocatus  Diaboli,  in  pleading 
against  his  equine  canonization,  would  undoubtedly  argue  that, 
not  being  brother  to  Childers,  and  not  even  claiming  to  be  his 
son — we  may  put  aside  any  relationship  as  quite  unproved — thatthe 
horse  was  called  Childers  to  catch  unwary  breeders,  as  Hamburg 
sherry  is  called  Amontillado  to  deceive  unwary  wine-bibbers,  and 
that  the  name  really  amounts  to  nothing  as  connecting  Eclipse 
with  the  Darley  Arabian  blood.  Wo  do  not  go  quite  as  far  as 
this  ;  we  do  not  deny  that  he  belonged  to  that  fomily  ;  but  the  fact 
is  not  proved,  and  if  he  does  not  belong  to  it,  half,  perhaps  the 
larger  half,  of  the  Darley  Arabian's  pretensions  falls  to  the  ground 
at  once. 

We  must  add  that  Captain  Upton,  in  echoing  an  old  criti- 
cism upon  Eclipse — namely,  that  his  descendants  were  speedy 
rather  than  game  and  enduring — forgets  that  these  latter  qualities 
are  those  specially  promised  to  us  if  we  trample  upon  Btirbs  and 
Turks,  and  return  to  pure  Arabian  blood.  This  infirmity  of  the 
Eclipses,  therefore,  does  not  tell  in  favour  of  the  Darley  Arabian. 
Old  Yorkshireuien,  on  the  other  hand,  used  to  inform  us,  fifty 
years  ago,  that  Matchem,  of  the  Godolphin  line,  a  line  which 
Captain  Upton  hates  and  despises,  was  the  horse  to  breed  back 
to,  if  stoutness  were  required.  Now  there  being,  as  everybody 
knows,  three  distinct  families  of  the  English  racehorse,  the 
whole  object  of  Captain  Upton's  book  is  to  show  that  two  of 
them  are  comparatively  worthless,  and  that  the  Darley  Arabian, 
mainly  because  he  is  an  Arabian,  was  entitled  to  look  down  upon 
the  IJyerley  Turk  and  the  Godolphin  Barb  as  intrusive 
plebeians  without  any  real  title  to  take  rank  with  him.  We 
do  not  deny  that  tlie  Darley  Arabian  is  probably  primus  inter 
pares.  But,  after  all,  the  Jiyerley  Turk,  as  the  direct  male 
ancestor  of  Herod,  Highflyer,  Woodpecker,  Selim,  Sir  Peter,  Hap- 
hazard, Filho  da  Puta,  Bay  Middleton  and  others — the  Godolphin 
Barb  as  the  great-grandsire  both  of  Eclipse  and  of  Highflyer — have 
something  to  say  for  themselves.  Moreover,  tkis  primacy  of  the 
Darley  Arabian,  as  we  have  said  before,  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  what  we  think  of  Bartlett's  Childers  and  his  pedigree.  The 
statement  respecting  this  in  the  Stud-book  is  quite  candid,  but 
flagrantly  inconclusive.  We  are  informed  that  several  (anony- 
mous) gentlemen  of  honour  have  assured  the  editor  that,  though 
he  was  never  trained,  for  which  no  reason  is  given,  no  special 
infirmity  pretended,  he  was  still  own  brother  to  Flying  Childers, 
To  these  gentlemen  of  honour,  as  we  have  said,  the  racing 
traditions  of  Cantley  give  the  lie  direct.  If  the  precise  blood- 
relationships  of  Bartlett's  Childers  were  thought  worth  inquiiing 
into,  why  was  no  inquiry  instituted  among  the  clodhoppers  for 
twenty  miles  round  Carr  Farm  ?  We  venture  to  say  that,  unless 
Yorkshiremen  at  that  time  were  very  different  from  what  they 
are  now,  there  was  not  a  gamekeeper  or  cowboy  within  a  day's 
journey  of  the  place  who  could  not  have  thrown  more  light  upon 
the  matter  than  any  twenty  anonymous  gentlemen  of  honour  from 
the  wrong  side  of  the  Trent.  Assuming,  however,  if  Captain 
Upton  pleases,  that  Bartlett's  Childers  was  of  the  Darley  Arabian 
line,  we  take  him,  as  we  said,  to  be  primus  irder  2'ares.  But  what 
of  1 33  other  Arabians  recorded  in  our  Turf  history  ?  No  one  of 
them  can  compete  with  the  Byerley  Turk  or  the  Godolphin  Barb 
as  co-founders  of  the  English  blood-horse.  Of  the  Godolphin 
Barb  we  may  also  sa.y  that,  having  been  introduced  into  the 
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country  at  a  mucli  later  period  than  either  of  his  rivals,  it  is  not 
wonderful  if  his  quarterings  are  not  quite  so  numerous.  What 
the  Stud-book  says  of  him  is  this  : — "  For  many  years  no  superior 
horse  has  been  seen  upon  the  Turf  -without  an  infusion  of  the 
Godolphin  blood."  Captain  Upton  again,  in  going  back  to  the 
origin  of  the  English  racehorse,  underrates  Charles  II. 's  Royal 
mares  ;  whether  one  of  them  came  from  Hungary  or  not  we 
cannot  say,  but  it  never  seems  to  occur  to  Captain  Upton 
that  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Tangiers,  a  town  and  district 
of  Barbary,  was  an  English  possession,  and  that  it  was  no  doubt  the 
facilities  arising  from  this  fact  which  acted  upon  Charles,  and  led 
him  to  import  his  mares.  We  feel,  whatever  Captain  Upton  may 
feel,  that  these  Royal  mares  were  much  more  certainly  Barbs 
than  that  Bartlett's  Childers  was  of  the  Barley  Arabian  line ;  nor 
does  Captain  Upton  even  raise,  much  less  solve,  the  question 
whether  the  Arab  and  the  Barb  do  not  mix  their  blood  with  good 
effect. 

As  for  Captain  Upton's  laborious  attempts  to  reckon  up  the 
pedigrees  and  describe  the  races  of  the  last  hundred  years,  we  can 
only  say  that  they  are  tiresome  without  being  in  the  least  in- 
structive. He  has  no  living  knowledge  of  the  contests  about 
which  he  speaks.  To  him  a  winner  of  the  Derby  is  a  winner  of 
the  Derby.  Mundig  takes  rank  with  his  predecessor  Pleni- 
potentiary and  his  successor  Bay  Middleton,  as  if  a  horse  such  as 
Mundig  could  have  approached  either  of  them,  though  carrying  a 
stone  less.  Nay,we  almost  believe  thatBay  Middleton, if  hehad  been 
allowed  to  start  in  1835  when  a  two-year-old,  might  have  won  the 
blue  riband  of  the  Turf  twice  over.  This  is  the  way  in  which  Captain 
Upton  goes  on  discoursing  : — "Filho  da  Puta  won  the  St.  Leger 
but  was  beaten  by  Sir  Joshua."  Beaten  by  Sir  Joshua  no  doubt ; 
so  was  Priam  by  Colonel  Wilson's  b.  c.  Chapman  by  Emilius  ;  so 
were  Beningbrough  and  Benington,  the  best  horses  of  their  day, 
"by  Mr.  Garforth's  grey  Phsenomenon  colt  with  40  to  I  against 
liim.  We  have  often  heard  of  the  roar  of  astonishment  that  broke 
out,  after  a  moment  of  eager  silence,  from  the  bewildered  mass  of 
yorkshiremen,when  the  two  great  horses,  treating  the  race  as  a  match, 
iad  run  themselves  to  a  standstill  and  left  the  plater  to  come  up 
with  them,  and  then  canter  home  alone.  Now,  without  underrating 
Sir  Joshua,  undoubtedly  a  good  racer,  he  cannot  be  compared 
■with  Filho  da  Puta,  the  last  perhaps  of  the  heroic  horses. 
<Japtain  Upton  does  not  tell  us  how  often,  or  by  whom,  Sir 
Joshua  himself  was  beaten;  he  gives  us  no  hint  that  he  was 
running  over  his  own  distance  and  at  his  own  headquarters,  or 
that  he  was  receiving  7  lbs.  from  his  opponent.  As  to  Filho  da 
Puta's  race  at  Northallerton  for  the  cup  (four  miles),  there  is  no 
evidence  that  he  has  ever  heard  of  it.  On  that  occasion  Filho  da 
Puta,  contending  with  many  dangerous  antagonists,  bolted,  lost 
two  hundred  yards,  was  brought  back  into  the  course  and  set  to 
work  again.  He  recovered  his  lost  ground  marvellously,  passed 
torse  after  horse  till  he  collared  Mr.  Watt's  famous  mare  Altisidora, 
herself  a  winner  of  the  St.  Leger,  just  upon  the  post,  achieving 
thereby  a  victory  almost  unparalleled,  in  spite,  we  may  say,  of 
fate  herself.  Again,  he  tells  us  that  the  Plying  Dutchman  and 
Voltigeur  ran  their  two  miles  at  York  in  two  minutes  and  fifty- 
five  seconds.  Very  likely ;  but,  not  to  mention  that  neither  hor.se, 
as  we  believe,  was  within  one-and-twenty  pounds  of  his  true  form 
(for  Voltigeur  we  can  answer),  Captain  Upton  either  does  not  know, 
•or  does  not  say,  that  the  course  was  so  heavy  that,  after  mature 
consideration,  it  was  decided  by  Voltigeur's  partisans  for  him  to 
make  the  running,  mainly  to  give  him  the  best  chance  of  first 
•seizing  upon  a  comparatively  firm  strip  of  ground,  on  the 
other  side  of  Middletliorpe  comer.  Finally,  after  an  enormous 
parade  of  statistics  as  dry  as  hay,  he  comes  to  this  conclusion  about 
our  most  recent  racehor.ses : — That  Blue  Gown  is  the  highest  bred 
and  the  one  to  rely  upon  above  all  others ;  liosicrucian,  whom 
Sir  Joseph  Hawley,  apparently  with  excellent  reason,  thought 
much  more  highly  of,  being,  he  thinks,  "only  a  handsome  coach- 
horse  in  comparison."  In  this  opinion  we  should  fancy  he 
stands  alone.  At  any  rate  he  has  not  cared  to  remember  that  if 
^aineness,  and  the  power  of  gallantly  carrying  home  heavy 
weights  over  a  long  distance,  are  the  qualities  which  make  an 
Arabian  valuable,  in  these  qualities  "  the  plebeian  coach-horse 
liosicrucian  "  was  fiir  superior,  and,  so  far,  more  of  an  Arabian  than 
his  patrician  half-brother. 

What  then  are  we  to  say  of  Captain  Upton's  book  upon  the 
whole  ?  Why  that  it  is  the  work  of  an  able  pleader  rather  than  of 
a  judge,  lie  does  not  prove  that  the  Darley  Arabian's  excellence 
•was  an  excellence  difl'eiing  in  kind  from  the  excellence  of  the 
Byerley  Turk  or  the  Godolphin  P>arb ;  for,  if  so,  why  have  the 
last  two  horses  driven  into  oblivion  one  luindred  and  thirty-three 
other  Arabs  comniemoratud  in  the  Stud-book  ?  wliy,  also,  in  that 
case,  was  Almanzor  so  complete  a  failure  P  Secondly,  he  has  not 
proved  that  a  pure  Aral)  is  necus-'^arily  a  finer  horse  than  one  of 
mixed  Arab  and  Barb  blood — an  intcrniixturo  which  constitutes, 
we  believe,  the  true  lineage  of  our  thoroughbred  horses.  Thirdly, 
ho  has  failed  altog(;tlit;r  in  showing  liiat  an  Arab  can  go  as  fast  as 
an  J'Inglish  racelior.ie.  Till  his  Arab  can  go  two  miles  and  five 
furlongs  in  four  minutijs  and  ton  seconds,  two  miles  in  three 
minutes  and  twenty-seven  seconds,  and  one  niilo  8event(!un  yards 
in  ft  minute  and  a  half,  or  till  some  Arab  (with  his  allowance) 
wins  an  Ascot  or  Goodwood  Cup,  wo  must  refuse  to  discuss 
the  point.  In  f^ving  tiie  above  times,  wo  are  speaking  of 
niodeiTi  race«  within  our  own  cognizance ;  wo  suppress  wliat 
we  have  heard,  and  br'lievo  (more  or  less)  about  Ilanil)l(;tonian 
«nd  Cockfighter,  Findaii  and  Hliark — knowing  full  well  tlmt, 
if  tro  lovenlod  all  our  credulity  about  them,  Admiral  Rous  and 


the  optimists  would  send  us  at  once  to  Hanwell,  and  that  with 
a  light  heart,  according  to  M.  Ollivier's  phrase.  But  that  the 
present  state  of  the  Turf  is  bad,  and  that  a  return  to  the  good  old 
times  is  in  many  respects  advisable,  our  author  has  proved,  we 
think,  abundantly.  Admiral  Rous,  we  understand,  objects  to  Chil- 
ders that  he  never  won  races  at  all.  This  is  true,  but  we  conceive 
that  the  Admiral  misses  the  right  application  of  his  own 
point.  Public  racing  in  those  days  was  quite  a  subordinate 
matter;  there  were  certain  great  houses,  the  Devonshires,  the 
Rutlands,  the  Earls  of  Holdemess,  and  the  like,  by  the  members 
of  which  the  possession  of  a  noble  stud  was  looked  upon,  not  as 
an  investment,  not  as  putting  them  in  the  place  of  dealers  at 
vingt-un,  but  as  part  of  their  hereditary  status  and  normal 
position  in  social  life.  It  is  by  introducing  large  stakes,  by  sur- 
rendering ourselves  to  public  trainers,  by  having  turned  a  generous 
and  gentlemanlike  emulation  into  a  sordid  trade,  that  we  are 
gradually  ruining  and  obliterating  our  unrivalled  breed  of  horses. 
Is  it  too  late  in  some  degree  to  revive  the  old  system  and  to 
pursue  it,  at  any  rate  in  a  parallel  line  along  with  the  new  ?  Is  it 
impossible  to  persuade  great  proprietors  who  love  their  country, 
without  being  fond  of  gambling,  to  work  as  hard  that  they  may 
produce  the  Bellator  equus,  that  noblest  of  animals,  "to  whom 
God  has  given  strength,  whose  neck  he  has  clothed  with  thunder," 
as  they  now  work  to  produce  those  uninteresting  short-horns 
which,  whatever  mysteiious  merit  they  possess,  give  neither  good 
milk  like  the  Alderneys,  nor  good  beef  like  the  Scots ;  enjoying 
onlj',  so  far  as  we  know,  the  one  privilege  of  fattening  easily  in 
early  youth.  We  beg  pardon  of  our  scientific  agriculturists — we 
have  no  wish  seriously  to  impugn  the  value  of  their  labours  ;  but, 
not  having  any  farm  to  fertilize  or  rents  to  receive,  Mr.  Baker 
and  his  Herd-book  are  naturally  less  interesting  to  our  Yorkshire 
feelings  than  the  Stud-book  and  Mr.  Darley,  whose  example  we 
hope  to  see  followed,  if  not  surpassed,  in  every  corner  of  the 
country. 


A  FAIR  SAXON.* 

THE  title  of  this  novel  suggests  an  historical  romance  in  which 
some  blond  Elfrida  or  Elgiva  of  the  period  of  the  Heptarchy 
will  be  found  playing  the  part  of  heroine.  The  reader  who  takes 
it  up  with  any  such  expectation  is  doomed  to  disappointment. 
The  fair  Saxon  after  whom  it  is  christened  is  a  young  lady  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  whose  nationality  is  of  no  significance  except 
so  far  as  it  contrasts  with  the  Celtic  blood  of  her  lover,  an 
eloquent  but  impecunious  Irish  member  of  Parliament.  The  House 
of  Commons  plays  no  unimportant  part  in  fiction.  Mr.  Disraeli 
has  photographed  some  of  its  typical  figures.  Mr.  TroUope 
has  treated  his  readers  to  several  lively  sketches  of  its  party- 
conflicts  ;  and  lady-novelists  are  never  so  happy  as  when  they 
make  their  heroes  rise  from  back  benches  to  shake  the  Senate 
with  their  oratorical  thunder.  But  hitherto,  as  far  as  we  are 
aware,  the  Irish  member,  with  his  peculiar  temperament,  embar- 
rassments, and  aspirations,  has  remained  unchronicled  in  fiction. 
This  is  not  because  the  position  of  an  Irish  legislator  is  intrinsically 
devoid  of  interest,  but  because  it  involves  a  departure  from  literary 
precedent.  Heroes  of  Irish  story  have  usually  been  associated 
with  another  and  a  more  exciting  sphere  of  action.  They  have 
figured  chiefly  in  faction  fights,  and  agrarian  riots,  and  mid- 
night collisions  with  an  alien  soldiery.  Their  translation  from 
this  arena  of  thrilling  adventure  to  the  prosaic  atmosphere  of  a 
British  House  of  Commons,  find  the  substitution  of  a  mere  seat 
below  the  gangway  for  any  more  forcible  expression  of  disaft'ection 
to  a  Saxon  government,  are  novelties,  but  novelties  of  a  very 
wholesome  kind,  and  of  good  augury  for  Ireland.  We  hail  them 
as  indications  of  the  progress  of  the  conciliatory  ideas  which  the 
enlightened  policy  of  recent  times  has  introduced.  It  would  seem 
that  the  Gladstonian  messages  of  peace  are  beginning  to  bear  fruit 
at  last. 

Nor  is  it  the  only  merit  of  our"author  that  he  has  struck  out  for 
himself  a  new  and  unconventional  line.  Not  only  has  ho  been  among 
the  first  novelists  to  depict  an  Irish  member,  but  he  has  placed  the 
Irisii  member  before  the  reading  public  in  an  exceedingly  favour- 
able light.  In  spite  of  a  certain  vein  of  poetry  and  impulsiveness 
which  sits  very  gracefully  on  the  descendant  of  a  long  lino  of  Celtic 
chieftains,  Mr.  Maurice  Tyrone,  M.P.,  tempers  his  patriotism  with 
good  sense  and  sound  judgment  ;  and  we  cannot  but  think  that 
the  great  Minister  shadowed  forth  in  this  work,  "  with  a  deeply 
lined  and  wasted  face,  and  dark  brown  eyes  glowing  like  those  of 
a  stag,"  would  be  uncommonly  glad  to  tind  all  Irish  membora 
as  amenable  to  reason.  Of  course,  like  a  true  Irishman,  lie 
has  his  sentimental  grievance,  which  will  be  best  expounded  by 
quoting  the  following  conversation  which  occurs  between  him 
and  Miss  Jennie  Ajspar,  the  fair  Saxon  of  the  story  :— 

'•  Wc  were  conqucrcil,  you  know,"  he  liCfjim.  ••• 
"  JIuiulnilsof  jcars  ugo  I    Yea.  Well?" 

"  We  (lon'l,  like  tlie  ideii,  even  j'et.  Wc  have  never  quite  fcot  over  it. 
(lood-luiiiioiiied  Kiif;li»li  people,  who  are  wiiuicrs  in  most  Ihing.s,  can't 
uiuler.sliuitl  that,  aii<l  think  us  sullen  and  foolish,  and  iinpossible  to  please. 
1  eoine  of  a  I'aniily  which  lor  seven  centuries  has  been  always  in  rohellion.  I 
am  llii;  lirsl  oC  niy  house  who  was  ever  willing  to  live  in  iiiaro  under  an 
ICnj^lish  (loveniinent.  The  Celtic  nature  is  not  the  least  in  the  world  like 
the  Anglo-.Saxon.  With  us  everythiiifj  is  a  sentiment.  We  can't  help  it. 
KuKlish  people  don't  understand  that — can't  understand  it.  There  are 
times  when  1  eould  laugh  at  my  own  folly,  or  feel  ushamcd  of  it  j  but  1  can't 
get  over  it  for  all  that.    What'would  you  have  V  " 

*  A  Fair  Saxon.  Uy  Juatiu  McCarthy.  London:  Tiiulo/  Brothers. 
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"  But  you  don't  really  want  another  rebellion  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not.  I  am  not  a  lunatic  or  a  criminal ;  and,  believe  me,  I  am 
deeply  attached  to  England  and  English  people.  But  1  cannot  forget  that 
I  belong  to  a  people  and  a  family  which  suft'ered  half-a-dozen  conquests 
and  countless  contiscations.  Perhaps  this  is  absurd.  We  cannot  help  it. 
I  told  vou  once  of  the  Banshee.  Very  well.  The  national  fancy  which 
originated  the  Banshee  isn't  quite  the  same  as  that  which  is  represented 
by  the  Metropolitan  Railway.  We  don't  believe  in  the  Banshee  any  more 
than  vou  ;  but  it  is  to  us  a  thing  intelligible  and  in  keeping." 

'■  Then  do  you  mean  that  you  and  we — the  Irish  and  the  English— can 
never  get  on  together  ?  "  ^ 

"  Oh,  no  ;  but  that  people  must  not  be  surprised  if  the  bond  doesn  t 
become  close  and  living  all  at  once.  You  musn't  be  impatient.  1'ou  must 
allow  to  the  conquered  the  consolation  of  his  grievance." 

"  So  many  hundred  years,"  said  Jennie,  musingly,  "  and  not  forgotten 
vet !  "  " 

"  Yet,"  said  Tyrone,  with  sudden  impetuosity,  "  I  grow  sometimes  weary 
of  the  everlasting  whine  and  moan,  which  never  comes  to  anything.  .  .  . 
We  might  at  least  have  the  dignity  of  patience  and  silence." 

"  When  nothing  can  be  done  You  speak  as  if  you  were  sorry  nothing 
can  be  done.  Isn't  that  very  like  what  this  paper  says— as  if  you  would  be 
a  rebel  if —  ?" 

"If  I  could?  "So.  I  wish  for  something  better.  So  do  we  all,  I  hope- 
in  Ireland,  I  mean.  But  there  are  moments,  of  course,  when  the  old  spirit 
breaks  out,  do  what  we  will.  Every  Irishman  who  is  not  a  lacquey  or  a 
coward  is  a  conquered  rebel,  Miss  Aspar,  and  nothing  else.  This  seems  an 
odd  anachronism,  does  it  not,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  you  and  I  talking 
together,  in  sight  of  Piccadilly  ?  It  is  true  though,  all  the  same,  \yherever 
you  see  an  Irishman,  you  see  a  man  separated  from  the  English  friend  who 
converses  with  him  by  the  fact  that  the  Irishman  always  feels  himself  the 
representative  of  a  lost  cause." 

At  the  house  of  a  fascinating  American  widow,  who  has  set  her 
cap  at  him,  Maurice  Tyrone  falls  in  with  certain  Fenian 
leaders,  who  vainly  try  to  draw  him  into  their  plots.  With  a  view 
to  warn  his  misguided  countrymen,  he  is  induced  to  attend  a 
Fenian  meeting  at  the  "  Harp  of  Erin  " — rather  an  incautious  pro- 
ceeding for  a  member  of  the  British  Legislature.  A  quarrel 
ensues  between  him  and  a  cosmopolitan  conspirator  calling  himself 
General  Charette,  who  taunts  him  with  cowardice,  and,  as  the 
sequel  to  thi.s,  a  duel  is  arranged,  and  only  prevented  by  the  sud- 
den arrest  of  the  General.  This  distinguished  representative  of 
lost  European  causes  manages,  however,  to  escape  from  prison,  and 
throwing  himself  on  the  generosity  of  his  late  antagonist,  begs  for 
one  night's  concealment  La  Tyrone's  London  lodgings.  His  confi- 
dence is  not  misplaced ;  but  the  affair  gets  wind ;  a  question  is 
naked  in  Parliament,  in  reply  to  which  Maurice  admits  that  he 
has  afforded  shelter  to  Charette,  whereupon  there  is  a  tremendous 
scene  in  the  House,  in  the  midst  of  which  our  young  chieftain, 
after  vainly  trying  to  gain  a  hearing,  bows  to  the  Speaker,  and 
brings  his  "Parliamentary  career  to  a  close.  It  seems  to  have  been 
his  destiny  to  have,  against  his  will,  to  shelter  rebels.  On  paying 
a  visit  with  a  young  friend  to  the  ruin  which  had  once  been  the 
castle  of  his  ancestors,  he  finds  it  tenanted  by  two  of  his  Fenian 
acquaintances  who  had  taken  part  in  an  abortive  rising,  and  were 
now  fugitives  from  justice.  Here  they  are  surprised  by  the 
police,  and  in  the  affray  Tyrone  and  his  young  ^jro^ei/^  are 
wounded ;  but  the  owner  of  the  ruins  is  happily  able  to  explain  his 
innocence  of  any  complicity  in  the  projects  of  the  Fenians  who 
had  found  a  refuge  among  them. 

The  course  of  our  hero's  love  affair  is  no  less  chequered  than  his 
political  career.    All  sorts  of  obstacles  crop  up  to  retard  the  union 
of  the  patriotic  Celt  with  his  fair  Saxon.    Among  these  not  the 
least  formidable  was  an  eccentric  provision  in  the  will  of  an  Irish- 
American  cousin,  whereby  a  vast  fortune  was  bequeathed  to  Tyrone, 
as  the  head  of  the  ancient  clan,  on  condition  that  he  should  not 
marry  before  forty.    Two  allies,  from  different  motives,  secretly 
scheme  to  bring  about  a  forfeiture  of  this  inheritance — Colonel 
Quentin,  the  contingent  remainderman,  and  Mrs.  Lorn,  the  co- 
quettish American  widow,  who,  having  plenty  of  money,  is  bent 
on  marrying  the  chieftain  out  of  hand  herself.    Their  intrigues 
are  thwarted  by  his  falling  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Aspar, 
a  benevolent  person  with  a  Surrey  villa,  to  whom  he  had  had 
recourse,  "  not  as  a  money-lender,"  but  as  a  philanthropist  "  who 
looked  into  a  gentleman's  affairs,  and  if  they  showed  any  recu- 
perative  power,  would    constitute   himself    that  gentleman's 
banker  until  things  came  right."  The  magical  impression  made  on 
his  susceptible  Celtic  bosom  by  Miss  Jennie's  sweeping  her 
harp-strings  to  a  wild  native  melody,  soon  ripened,  under  the 
sunny  influence  of  certain  flirtations  in  the  Ladies'  Cage,  to 
a  tender  and  romantic  attachment.    For  the  selfish  scheme  of 
Philip  Quentin,  it  did  not  matter  whether  Tyrone  married 
Jennie    or   Mrs.  Lorn,  so  long  as  he   married  a  wife  be- 
fore reaching   the    mature    age    of   forty.     But   as  in  the 
progress  of  the  story  the  Fenian  colonei,  who  is  in  reality  no 
Quentin,  but  a  humble  member  of  the  American  Tyrone  family, 
manages  to  fall  in  love  with  Jennie  himself,  he  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  promote  her  union  with  his  rival.    The  blandish- 
ments of  the  rich  widow  proving  ineffectual,  other  means  are  found 
tc>  estrange  the  lovers.    Jennie  is  made  by  a  trick  to  believe  in 
the  unworthine.s3  of  her  young  Chieftain.    The  apparently  equi- 
vocal position  of  an  invalid  lady  and  her  child  in  his  Charges 
Street  lodgings  is  made  the  subject  of  an  accusation,  which  leads 
Jennie  to  break  off  her  engagement  with  Tyrone,  and  to  accept 
the  soi-disant  Quentin's  ofl'er  of  marriage.    Of  course  it  is  all 
a  mistake;  the  invalid  lady  being  yet  another  member  of  the 
Tyrone  family,  whom  our  hero  had  befriended;  in  fact,  no 
other  than  the  daughter-in-law  of  the  author  of  the  eccentric  will 
under  which  ho  was  conditionally  to  inherit.    Happily,  under 
another  limitation  of  the  aforesaid  instrument  all  intrigues  are 
defeated,  and  a  good  slice  of  the  American  Tyrone  fortune 


devolves  after  all  upon  the  needy  but  chivalrous  chief  of  the  clan. 
Failing  the  condition  of  the  deferred  marriage,  the  money  was  to 
go  to  Philip  Quentin ;  but  upon  his  death,  then,  and  then  only,  to 
the  testator's  prodigal  son  or  his  widow.  Philip  having  been 
killed  in  the  Fenian  atfray,  and  Tyrone  having  married  within  the 
prescribed  term  of  celibacy,  that  contingency  now  occurred.  It 
only  remained  for  the  grateful  and  moribund  widow  to  make  a 
will  of  half  of  her  circuitously  acquired  fortune  to  Jennie  Aspar, 
and  promptly  die  on  the  grave  of  her  late  husband  in  Kensal 
Green.  We  need  hardly  add  that  the  first  act  of  the  fair,  and 
now  penitent,  Saxon  is  to  bestow  her  fortune  and  her  hand  upon 
her  true-hearted  Celt. 

This  work  does  not  show  much  constructive  skill.  The  author 
is  too  fond  of  introducing  details  which  have  no  influence  on  the 
issue  of  the  story,  and  which  only  disturb  the  logical  sequence  of 
incidents.  Nor  does  he  possess  the  requisite  subtlety  of  analysis 
to  impart  any  great  charm  or  interest  to  the  relations  between  the 
hero  and  the  heroine.  His  forte  lies  in  a  power  of  throwing  off 
clever  and  dashing  sketches  of  men  and  women,  as  seen  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  cheery  cynicism.  Mr.  Prinker,  the  "  eminent 
financier,"  and  Captain  Cadsby,  the  son  of  the  Whig  banker, 
raised  "  to  the  peerage  for  his  eminent  services  in  looking  wise  on 
the  Ministerial  side  during  five-and-twenty  Sessions,"  and  Mr. 
Granger,  who  "  had  once  written  a  pamphlet,  and  was  always 
ready  to  go  on  any  deputation  to  any  Minister,"  are  lively 
accessories  who  flit  across  the  book,  and  greatly  contribute  to  make 
it  readable.  Mr.  Hamilcar  Halbert,  the  barrister  of  the  Temple  who 
comes  over  at  a  moment's  notice  to  contest  the  county  with 
Tyrone,  is  an  amusing,  and  not,  we  suspect,  an  altogether  ima- 
ginary, bit  of  satirical  portraiture.  Seeing  a  paragraph  in  the 
paper  about  Tyrone  and  his  constituency,  he  sends  for  a  bundle  of 
Irish  newspapers,  and  goes  into  the  matter.  Then  he  sends  for 
the  Nationalist  Irish  papers,  and  reads  himself  well  up  in  Fenian- 
ism.  Next  he  goes  to  the  Temple  library,  and  studies  several 
books  upon  Ireland.  Thereupon  he  boldly  issues  an  address,  in 
which  he  announces  himself  as  an  Englishman  who  deeply  laments 
the  wrongs  done  to  Ireland,  a  Protestant  who  sympathizes  with 
the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  a  Liberal 
resolved  to  embrace  to  the  fullest  extent  the  great  principle  of 
the  rights  of  nationalities.  Mrs.  Lorn  is  a  more  finished,  and 
although  not  a  pleasant,  yet  a  very  life-like  delineation.  Her 
minauderies  are  redeemed  by  a  vein  of  good  nature  and  of 
generous  impulse.  There  is  nothing  very  bad  about  her  ;  she  is 
only  a  badly  brought  up,  sentimental,  and  weakly  mendacious 
woman,  cursed  with  just  brains  enough  to  set  her  playing  at  intel- 
lect, and  a  bond-slave  to  her  eyes  and  shoulders.  A  dozen  times 
a  day  she  was  pathetic  about  nothing,  only  to  give  efiect  to  those 
eyes ;  and  cynical,  merely  to  draw  up,  display,  and  let  fall  those 
shoulders.  One  day  she  would  be  full  of  yearnings  for  the  cloister 
and  heaven,  only  to  declare  on  the  next  her  contempt  for  the 
world's  superstitious  faiths.  She  liked  to  take  little  mental  peeps 
at  sin,  and  to  hint  mysteriously  that  nature  had  not  many  secrets 
from  her.  In  the  hands  of  a  novelist  of  the  irresponsible  school 
such  a  character  would  be  sure  to  become  exaggerated  and  sensa- 
tional ;  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  our  author  that  he  firmly  refuses 
to  degrade  his  art  by  any  of  the  nauseous  travesty  with  which  we 
are  only  too  familiar.  There  is  one  exception  to  the  general 
sobriety  of  treatment  which  is  a  laudable  feature  in  this  work, 
Mrs.  Lorn's  little  son  Theodore.  Imagine  a  hoy  of  thirteen  who 
could  discourse  of  SchiUer,  Racine,  and  Heine,  who  had  studied 
Darwin,  and  was  fond  of  Quarterly  Reviews ;  who  talks  of  girls 
as  "  stunning,"  and  calls  for  dry  sherry  at  afternoon  calls;  and 
who  finally  imitates  the  example  of  his  elders  by  falling  in  love 
with  the  heroine.  Allowance  made  for  the  latest  development  of 
Young  America,  so  insufierable  an  imp  of  precocity  may  still,  we 
hope,  be  pronounced  a  caricatmre. 


LETTERS  AND  PAPERS  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  HENRY  VIII.* 

O  EVEN  huge  volumes  of  this  publication  have  appeared  since 
O  1862.  We  may  probably  allow  for  a  preparation  of  three  or 
four  years  before  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume,  and  thus  we 
may  reckon  that  one  such  volume  on  the  average  appears  every  two 
years.  No  one  who  knows  the  contents  of  such  a  work,  and  the 
labour  of  getting  it  up,  will  think  that  its  progress  is  slow.  We 
can  only  hope  that  Mr.  Brewer  may  be  spared  to  continue  his 
muijnuni  aims  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  He  will 
then  have  produced  a  work  the  fellow  to  which  will  not  be 
found  in  the  history  of  any  country.  We  need  scarcely  inform 
readers  who  know  ever  so  little  of  the  history  of  the  reign  that 
the  value  of  such  a  Calendar  and  its  interest  by  no  means  decrease 
as  we  reach  the  critical  period  from  which  what  is  called  "  the 
Reformation  "  is  usually  dated.  The  additional  documents  pro- 
duced in  this  volume  are  of  the  highest  interest  and  importance, 
and  illustrate  the  diplomatic  transactions  between  the  Courts  of 
England  and  France,  and  again  between  those  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  King  of  England,  in  a  wonderful  way.  We  have  often 
wondered  what  principle  of  selection  guided  the  compilers  of  fehe 
State  I'apers  of  this  reign  published  by  the  authority  of  Govern- 

•  Letters  ami  Papers,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  of  the  lieignof  Henry  VIII. 
Preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  the  British  Museum,  and  elsewhere 
in  England.  Arranged  and  Catalogued  by  .1.  S.  Brewer,  M.A.  Under  the 
Direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  with  the  Sanction  of  Her  Majesty's 
Secretaries  of  State.  Vol.  IV.,  Part  II.  London  :  Longmans  &  Co.,  and 
Trlibner  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row.  1872. 
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ment,  and  unquestionably  the  appearance  of  tliis  volume  does  not 
help  us  to  solve  the  difficulty.  It  is  truly  astonishing  that  some 
of  these  documents  should  have  been  overlooked,  whilst  on  the 
other  hand  we  can  account  for  certain  omissions  when  we  see  how 
many  of  the  papers  have  been  mutilated  and  misplaced,  one 
portion  being  in  one  part  of  a  volume,  and  the  succeeding  part 
being  separated  by  an  interval  of  several  leaves.  We  observe 
also  that  the  editor  of  the  State  Papers  was  somewhat  shy  of 
ciphered  despatches,  more  particularly  of  such  as  were  especially 
difficult  to  make  out.  About  the  middle  of  the  present  volume 
occurs  the  earliest  document  that  has  yet  been  brought  to  light 
referring  to  the  divorce  of  Catharine  of  Aragon.  It  is  dated 
May  17,  I  527,  and  thus  anticipates  by  several  weeks  the  earliest 
paper  that  has  been  printed  on  the  subject.  But  we  reserve  all 
notice  of  the  divorce  and  the  latter  half  of  the  volume  for  another 
occasion,  and  must  make  what  selection  we  can  from  the  mis- 
cellaneous farrago  of  documents  analysed,  including  as  it  does 
domestic  and  foreign,  civil  and  ecclesiastical  papers  of  the  highest 
interest. 

The  whole  history  of  Europe  is,  in  fact,  illustrated  in  this 
volume.  The  letters  written  from  Rome  by  Ghiuucci,  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  to  Wolsey,  are  fortunately  preserved  almost  without 
a  break,  though  some  of  them  have  been  dreadfully  mutilated, 
and  part  of  the  contents  of  others  has  been  a  sealed  book,  owing 
to  their  never  having  been  deciphered.  They  begin  on  August  1 5 
and  end  on  September  23,15  26,  and  the  series  sometimes  contains 
two  letters  written  on  the  same  day — one  referring  to  the  affairs 
of  Italy,  and  another  on  ecclesiastical  matters  which  Wolsey  was 
trying  to  manage  in  England.  Those  referring  to  the  affairs  of 
Europe  are  most  important,  and  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the  Pope's 
helplessness  and  dependence  upon  Wolsey's  influence  with  Henry 
for  aid  of  men  and  money  from  England.  Nearly  all  these  letters 
are  in  the  Cotton  Collection,  which  is  far  richer  as  regards  all  this 
period  than  the  Record  Office.  Ghinucci  almost  invariably  begins 
his  letters  by  reference  to  the  date  of  his  last  letter  j  and  here  we 
may  express  our  surprise  that  Mr.  Brewer  has  not  tilled  in  a  gap 
in  a  letter  ofSeptember5,which  refers  to  his  last  letter  written  on 
some  day  prceteriti  mensis,  with  the  proper  date — for  the  previous 
letter  of  August  50  has  been  calendared  in  the  volume — and,  as 
the  contents  of  the  later  document  plamlj^  show,  is  the  letter  re- 
ferred to.  It  is  the  only  fault  we  have  been  able  to  find  with  this 
volume,  that  there  is  a  little  want  of  uniformity  in  the  amount 
of  conjecture  used  to  supply  missing  words  and  sentences  in 
mutilated  documents.  So  good  a  scholar  as  Mr.  Brewer  knows 
how  tempting  a  snare  it  is,  and  he  has  avoided  it  with  a  self- 
abnegation  which,  it  seems  to  us,  has  sometimes  been  pushed  to 
an  extreme.  These  letters  also  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the  con- 
sternation felt  in  the  autumn  of  1526  when  the  Turks  had 
advanced  into  Hungai-y  and  had  (August  29)  won  the  battle  ©f 
Mohatz.  "  All  Christendom  is  iu  danger  from  the  Turk,  now  that 
the  King  of  Hungary  has  been  defeated  and  slain."  Such  is  the 
summary  of  affairs  hastily  written  by  Campeggio  to  Wolsey. 
By  the  same  post  letters  came  from  Giberto,  Ghinucci,  and  from 
the  Pope  himself,  announcing  the  same,  and  minutely  detailing 
all  the  transactions  that  were  going  on  when  the  fear  was  that 
the  Emperor  would  establish  a  kind  of  universal  dominion. 

But  a  still  darker  period  was  drawing  near,  when  Christendom 
was  much  more  in  danger  from  the  atrocities  practised  by 
Christians  upon  their  fellows  than  it  had  ever  been  by  the 
threatened  invasion  of  the  Turks.  The  Sultan,  instead  of  pressing 
forward  as  might  have  been  expected,  returned  to  Constantinople, 
and  the  prominent  events  of  the  next  few  months  are  the  vi-arlike 
operations  which  resulted  in  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  Imperialists 
under  Bourbon,  JNIay  8,  1527.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was 
of  no  use  for  Sigisinund,  King  of  Poland,  to  address  either  Henry 
or  Wolsey  announcing  the  death  of  his  nephew  Louis,  King  of 
Hungary,  and  asking  their  assistance  against  Turk  and  Tartar  and 
Muscovite,  even  though  he  could  also  detail  the  encroachments  of 
schismatics.  England  had  enough  on  its  hands  willu)ut  interfering 
with  the  claims  of  the  two  rivals  to  the  Crown  of  llungai-y.  The 
complications  of  the  affairs  of  Europe  were  very  great,  and 
were  partly  owing  to  the  family  relations  of  the  reigning  nionarchs. 
The  widowed  (^ueen  of  Himgary  was  the  youngest  sister  of  the 
Emperor,  and  his  brother  Eerdinand  was  one  of  the  claimants  to 
the  Crown.  The  first  dawn  of  anotlier  complication  in  the  con- 
templated divorce  of  Catharine  of  Arragon  had  not  yet  appeared, 
and,  important  as  was  the  influence  that  such  an  event  was  liiiely 
to  exercise  over  the  fortunes  of  J'^urope,  Charles  wasius  yet  in  pro- 
found ignorance  of  luiy  such  intention,  which  was  as  yet  known 
only  to  the  King,  and  Wolsey,  and  Longland,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
the  King'H  confessor;  unless  indeed  Clerk,  Jiisiiop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  had  been  made;  privy  tfi  it.  We  have  searched  the  volume 
in  vain  for  earlicu'  notices  of  tlio  divorce,  and  possibly  a  private 
letter  written  by  Clerk,  distinct  from  one  of  the  .same  date  written 
by  him.self  and  Taylor  conjointly  to  Wolsey  on  the  same  day,  may 
allude  U)  it.  Tiiere  will  b(;  great  dilliculty,  he  says,  circii  ixUid 
benedictum  dioorlium  ;  rrlu/uii  omnia  mid  oUtra  ct  mwcvdmt.  The 
word«  in  italic  are  in  cipher,  and  can,  we  think,  allude  to  no  other 
Hubject  than  tin;  eelebnited  <livorr(? ;  and,  if  so,  thev  luniish  some 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  idea  that  it  waw  first  put  into  tiie  King's 
head  by  Wolsey. 

However,  tlio  lOmpcror  was  as  yvX  in  total  ignorance  of  the 
project;  and  it  is  very  interesting  to  follow  in  tlu^si!  ]>ai)er8  the 
tortuous  policy,  now  lor  the  (irst  time  fully  revealed,  of  the  three 
Courts.  Under  tiie  id<'a  of  a  universal  peace  each  piinc(!  was  on- 
duavourioK  tu  ({el  the  buut  luimu  hu  could  fur  hiuinelf.  and  each 


pair  seems  to  have  been  plotting  against  the  third  and  providing 
for  the  contingency  of  a  separate  alliance.     The  documents 
contained  in   this  volume  would    scarcely   furnish  material 
enough  for  any  reader  to  guess  what  are  to  be  terms  of  the 
peace   agreed   upon    at  Cambray  in   the   autumn  of  1529. 
The  period  is  that  which  immediately  follows  the  release  of 
Erancis  from  his  captivity,  and  which  was  occupied  by  the  nego- 
I  tiations  for  the  marriage  of  Francis  I.  with  the  Emperor's  sister, 
the  Queen  Dowager  of  Portugal,  and  those  which  it  was  desired 
I  he  should  enter  into  for  uniting  England  and  France  in  closer 
amity  by  the  man-iage  of  the  Princess  Mary,  a  girl  of  eleven,  with 
Francis,  or  one  of  his  two  sons,  the  Dauphin  or  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
At  first  we  have  Francis  protesting  that,  though  he  had  promised 
to  marry  Madame  Eleanora,  he  never  had  so  great  a  mind  to  any 
woman  as  to  the  Princess  Mary,  saying  that  it  was  exp  dient  for 
himself  and  his  realm  that  he  should  marry  her.    The  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  this  was  the  captivity  of  the  two  princes,  who  were 
not  to  be  released  unless  the  marriage  with  the  Queen  of  Portugal 
j  took  place,  and  the  marriage  of  the  young  princess  with  one  of  the 
sons  only  gave  her  a  chance,  instead  of  the  certainty,  of  becoming 
Queen  of  France.    After  Ghinucci's  recall  from  Rome  the  state  of 
affairs  becomes  extremely  interesting,  for  we  have  side  by  side  the 
i  negotiations  that  were  going  on  directly  between  the  Courts  of 
England  and  France,  those  which  Lee  and  Ghinucci  were  con- 
i  ducting  with  the  Emperor  in  Spain,  together  with  the  opinions  of 
the  English  Ambassadors  at  Valladolid  as  to  the  proceedings  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  Ambassadors  sent  by  Francis.  No  one  could 
have  prophesied  what  would  be  the  issue  of  the  negotiations 
;  between  the  two  monarchs ;  and  in  reading  over  the  detailed  ac- 
!  counts  of  the  transactions  in  which  they  were  engaged,  it  would 
!  be  difficult  to  conjecture  that  they  are  to  issue  in  the  marriage  of 
the  French  King  with  the  Dowager  of  Portugal.    The  letters  of 
{  Clerk,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  from  the  French  Court  are 
I  extremely  interesting ;  but  still  more  interesting  is  the  private 
i  letter  sent  from  the  same  Court  by  Ghinucci,  who  had  been  in- 
structed to  pass  that  way  <m  his  journey  to  Spain,  and  inform 
Wolsey  as  far  as  he  could  of  the  real  sentiments  of  Francis  and  the 
Queen-mother. 

Clerk's  letters  are  in  English,  but  though  Ghinucci  was  also 
a  bishop  of  an  English  see,  he  was  not  able  to  write  in  English  as 
intelligibly  as  he  could  in  Latin.  He  was  an  abler  diplomatist 
than  his  brother  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Both  of  them  were 
of  opinion  that  neither  Francis  nor  his  mother  showed  any  in- 
clination for  the  marriage  with  the  Emperor's  sister,  but  Ghinucci 
expresses  an  opinion  that  the  marriage  with  the  Princess  Mary 
was  a  very  subordinate  consideration  to  the  release  of  the  French 
King's  children  from  captivity,  and  that  to  ensure  their  freedom 
he  would  marry  any  woman,  even  were  she  a  hmidred 
years  old,  or  even  the  Emperor's  mule.  Wolsey  knew  that  he 
could  not  trust  to  anything  Francis  might  say,  but  he,  as  well  as 
the  Ambassadors,  could  tolerably  well  estimate  the  motives  which 
were  at  the  moment  actuating  the  French  King ;  and  Ghinucci, 
after  making  the  most  of  his  powers  of  observation  at  the  French 
Court,  went  on  to  Spain  with  the  view  of  discovering  whether 
there  was  any  secret  practice  between  Francis  and  the  Emperor. 
On  the  30th  January,  1527,  Charles  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  write  to  Wolsey  with  hi«  own  hand,  "  Mens''  le  Cardinal, 
j'ay  ma  parfaite  tiauce  en  vous,  et  vous  poves  estre  schur 
que  tousjours  me  trouveres  votre  bon  ami."  Wolsey  took  this 
for  what  it  was  worth,  and  used  all  his  power  to  prevent  the 
impending  marriage.  Mr.  Brewer  has  brought  to  light  another 
autograph  letter  which  exists  in  two  separated  and  mutilated 
leaves  in  a  volume  of  the  Cotton  Library.  It  has  a  seal,  but  no 
iiddress  or  name  of  writer ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  a  letter  from, 
the  French  King  to  the  Princess  Mary,  and  it  is  not  dilficult  to 
guess  at  the  general  style  of  its  contents  from  the  few  lines  that 
have  been  preserved,  which  are  full  of  compliments  to  the  King-  as 
well  as  to  the  "  tres  haulte  et  tres  puissante  princesse." 

One  curious  feature  in  these  documents  is  the  large  number  oi 
them  which  e.xist  only  in  extracts  made  from  the  originals  by  Peter 
Vannes,  under  Wolsey's  orders.  The  originals  have  in  many  cases 
disappeared,  but  we  may  suppose  that  all  the  important  parts  of 
these  despatches  have  been  preserved ;  and  what  is  equally  remark- 
able is  that  these  extracts  are  for  the  most  part  in  the  Cottoa 
Collection,  very  few  of  them  having  been  preserved  in  the  liecord 
Office. 

That  the  Queen-mother  was  anxious  for  the  marriage  was  plain 
enough,  as  she  urged  Clerk  that  the  princess  might  be  sent  over  in 
order  that  there  might  be  at  least  the  pretence  of  consummntion, 
which  she  thought  would  ensure  her  to  the  King  for  ever,  and  thus 
entirely  prevent  the  marriage  with  tlie  Lady  Eleanor.  The  docu- 
ment which  contains  the  proposal  is  very  much  mutilated,  but  it 
would  he  impossible  to  mistake  its  meaning,  even  if  the  iuipiu-tant 
words  "  conatus  ad  copulam  cum  illa  quie  est  pro.\inui  puberlati, 
prudentia  .«uppleule  ietateni "  had  nut  been  supplied  by  a  eojiy 
made  previously  to  the  mutilation,  and  which  is  printed  in  the 
('oUections  at  the  end  of  Fiddes's  Life  of  Wulseij.  The  King  him- 
self thought  his  mothiu-'s  proposal  strange,  but  if  he  had  a  keener 
Sense  of  decency  than  she  showed,  it  is  probable  that  e()nsidera- 
tions  of  policy  and  the  desire  for  delay  had  no  little  inlluence  in 
bringing  hiui  to  his  determination  on  tlio  nialter. 

The  treaty  of  jierpelual  peace  between  I'laiicis  and  Henry,  in- 
cluding the  alternative  marriage,  as  it  was  called,  is  matter  of 
history.  It  is  dated  .\pril  30,  1  527  ;  but  the  present  vohniie  con- 
tains a  copious  aiinlysis  of  the  narrative,  written  by  Claude  Dodiou, 
one  of  the  Ambassudors  sent  to  Euglaud  tu  negotiate  it,  which 
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details  every  conversation  held  between  the  French  Amhassadors 
with  "Wolsey  and  with  Henry,  Catharine  also  being  present  on  two 
occasions.  The  journal,  which,  curiously  enough,  is  in  three  different 
places  dated  1525  by  mistake  for  1527,  runs  over  the  whole 
period  from  February  26  to  May  8  of  that  ye.ir,  and  though  the 
result  of  it  was  abortive,  it  wonderfully  iUustiates  the  sagacity 
and  caution  of  the  Cardinal  of  York.  He  probably  knew  that  the 
negotiations  would  result  in  the  marriage  of  Francis  with  the 
Emperor's  sister,  and  it  suited  him  that  the  idea  should  still  be 
entertained  that  the  princess  might  yet  be  married  to  one  of  the 
French  King's  sons,  or  else  that  the  interests  of  France  and  Eng- 
land might  be  combined  by  an  alliance  between  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  the  daughter  of  Francis.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able facts  stated  in  the  narrative  shall  be  given  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Brewer's  analysis.  We  should  be  glad  if  we  could  give  them 
as  they  are  in  the  original  document.  But  we  need  not  say  that 
the  accuracy  of  the  epitome  is  unimpeachable : — 

The  next  da7,  the  7th  of  May,  Wobey  declared  that  the  Imperial  Ambassa- 
dor had  come  to  him  to  thank  him  for  the  trouble  he  had  always  taken  to  pre- 
serve peace  between  his  master  and  the  King  ;  to  ask  him  to  contiaue  doing 
so  ;  to  tell  him  that  Francis  could  not  ask  for  the  Princess  Mary  in  marriage 
as  he  had  promised  himself  to  Madame  Helyenor,  with  whom  he  would  have 
consummated  marriage  in  Spain  if  the  Emperor  had  not  prevented  it  on 
account  of  his  illness  ;  that  Francis  only  wishes  to  impose  upon  the  King ; 
in  proof  of  this,  letters  were  shown  from  him  to  Charles,  his  wife,  and 
Madame  that  the  people  of  Spain  had  offered  him  much  money  and  troops 
to  fight  the  Turk,  which  he  refused  for  the  present,  telling  them  that  war 
could  not  be  made  without  the  union  of  all  Christian  princes,  which  he  is 
trying  to  procure  ;  he  asks  for  Wolsey's  advice  thereupon  ;  has  sent  power 
and  instructions  for  peace,  and  is  quite  ready  to  conclude  it ;  his  wife 
expects  to  be  confined  in  June,  but  she  is  so  weak  that  the  doctors  fear  she 
will  die  ;  and  if  so,  he  wishes  to  marry  the  Princess  Mary,  as  his  people 
urged  him  to  marry  his  present  wife  and  not  the  princess,  as  the  latter  was 
so  young.  He  offers  also  Madame  Helyenor's  daughter  to  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  with  a  dowry  of  300,000  or  400,000  ducats. — P.  1414. 

The  complications  which  arose  out  of  the  suggestion  of  the 
divorce  of  the  King  of  England  from  the  Emperor's  aunt  are  of 
a  later  date,  and  we  reserve  an  account  of  them  for  a  future 
occasion. 

{To  be  continuedj) 


GERMAN  COOKERY  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MEAT.* 

AT  a  time  when,  in  an  international  temple  for  the  glorification 
of  our  nineteenth-century  progress,  the  curious  can  learn 
cookery  at  sixpence  per  lecture,  and  taste  the  subjects  of  each 
lecture  for  sixpence  more,  it  behoves  every  one  to  acquire  a 
smattering  of  the  art ;  and  the  high  prices  of  coal  and  meat  supply 
an  additional  reason  for  studying  the  means  by  which  cooked  food 
may  be  made  cheaper  as  well  as  more  savoury  and  more  various. 
Two  handy  books  lie  on  our  table  from  the  same  publishers,  one 
containing  recipes  for  cooking  Australian  meat,  the  other  descrip- 
tions of  German  cookery,  from  soups  to  sausages,  applicable  to 
English  kitchens.  There  are  points  of  contact  between  these  two 
works,  and  good  results  might  follow  from  the  collateral  reading 
of  the  volumes,  with  a  view  to  apply  to  the  matter  of  the  first 
the  manner  or  manners  of  the  second.  Australian  meat  promises 
to  be  so  plentiful  and  cheap,  and  its  valuable  qualities  are  getting 
to  be  so  well  recognized  in  every  class,  except  that  lowest 
class  to  which  it  is  the  almost  sole  form  of  meat  within  reach, 
that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  know  all  the  forms  and 
shapes  in  which  it  can  be  presented  at  table.  Already  it  is  so 
appetizing  through  its  succmence  and  flavour  that  housekeepers 
with  hungry  sons  question  the  cheapness  of  food  of  which  so  much 
can  be  eaten  at  a  sitting ;  and  we  have  heard  of  a  modern  repre- 
sentative of  the  "  scholasticos  "  or  "  foolish  fellow  "  of  Hierocles, 
who,  with  delightful  inconsecutiveness,  wished  he  could  emigrate 
to  the  antipodes  that  he  might  feed  on  nothing  but  tinned 
A.ustralian  meat.  The  naturalization  of  German  cookery  is  perhaps 
a  less  easy  and  certain  experiment,  but  there  is  room  for  taste 
and  choice  as  regards  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  parts  of  the 
system.  Though  its  character  is  more  solid  and  heavy  than  that 
of  the  French  cuisine  which  is  most  in  favour  with  our  upper  ten 
thousand,  and  which  hence  largely  influences  the  fashion  with  the 
class  next  below  them,  a  study  of  "  German  National  Cookery  "  will 
suggest  that  foreign  missionaries  such  as  Urban  Dubois  have  leavened 
German  gastronomic  taste  in  the  last  score  or  two  of  years,  and  that 
there  are  hints  to  be  got  out  it  not  unworthy  of  a  Ude,  a  Franca- 
telli,  or  a  Gouf!'6. 

After  a  glance  at  the  introduction  to  each  of  these  handbooks 
we  shall  pass  briefly  in  review  some  of  the  salient  points  for  ac- 
ceptance or  avoidance,  in  the  body  of  each  work.  It  was  higli 
time  that  a  cookery-book  should  be  dedicated  to  the  treatment  of 
Australian  tinned  meats,  when,  as  the  writer  of  the  first  manual  of 
the  kind  shows,  the  value  of  the  shipments  of  beef  and  mutton  has 
risen  between  the  year  1866  and  1871  from  a  total  of  321/.  per 
annum  to  5 1  3, 1 86/.  This  increase  of  figures  would  seem  incredible, 
except  for  its  consistency  with  the  statistics  of  the  slaughter  of 
aheep  and  oxen  per  week,  or  per  half-year,  by  one  or  two  represen- 
tative Au.stralian  establishments.  What  makes  the  transit 
feasible  and  profitable  is  the  chloride  of  calcium  process,  by 
which  atmospheric  air  is  excluded  from  the  tin,  while  the 


•  German  National  Cooktry  for  English  Kitchens ;  with  Practical  Descrip- 
iinnt  itf  the  Art  of  Cooktry  a$  performed  in  Germany.  London  :  Chapman 
&  Hall.  1873. 

Ilf.cijie*  fiir  Cooking  A  ustraliitn  Meat;  with  Directions  for  Preparing  suitable 
Saucet  jiir  the  same.    Uy  a  Co<jk.    London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.  1873. 


germs  of  putrefaction  are  expelled  by  heat.  All  that  is  needed 
to  make  the  imported  tins  alike  popular  and  profitable  is  the 
simple  observance  of  the  self-evident  proposition  that  to  stew 
what  has  been  already  stewed  is  at  once  "lost  labour"  and 
"  lost  savour."  To  di.sprove  the  libel  that  these  meats  are  per  se 
flavourless  or  insipid,  it  is  only  necessary  to  warm  them  in  the  tins 
in  a  stewpan  of  boiling  water,  or  simply  to  turn  them  out 
of  their  tins,  trim  ofl'  the  grease  and  jelly,  which  are  ready 
stock  for  soups  and  gravies,  and  eat  them  cold,  as  they  are. 
The  original  cooking,  short,  sharp,  and  intense,  before  the  meat 
makes  its  voyage,  has  been  such  as  in  no  perceptible  degree  to 
sap  its  flavour ;  only  allowance  must  be  made  in  re-cooking  for  a 
process  which  has  already  reduced  it  to  something  very  lilie  rags. 
If  this  is  kept  in  view,  the  bonelessness  and  the  available  weight 
of  the  meat  constitute  a  saving  which  the  author  of  the  treatise 
before  us  shows  in  intelligible  figures  and  illustrations  to  be  some- 
where about  5Jf?.  a  pound  in  a  leg  of  mutton.  Light-weighted 
tins,  which  we  sometimes  hear  of,  must,  he  avers,  be  the  result  of 
pure  accident,  as  short  weight  would  not  substantially  aff'ect  the 
profits  where  the  prime  cost  is  so  very  small ;  and  this  explanation 
is  one  which  will  gain  credence  in  proportion  to  the  independence 
of  the  anonymous  author.  That  he  is  independent  we  infer  from 
his  nonchalance  and  indifference  as  to  particular  brands.  "  That 
company,"  he  writes,  "  which  sends  over  tlie  best  and  cheapest 
meats  will  in  the  long  run  do  the  most  business  and  pay  the  best 
dividend."  The  companies  should  certainly  be  grateful  to  him 
for  the  skill  with  which  he  has  demonstrated  the  multiform  uses 
of  Australian  viands. 

The  preface  to  "German  Cookery  "is  a  brief  exhortation  to  catho- 
licity of  taste  in  culinary  matters,  and  an  endeavour  to  show  how 
much  the  English  loseby  their5tv»/Xa<7ia,or  exclusiveness,  as  regards 
foreign  dishes.  It  does  not  confine  itself  to  apologies  for  retaining 
German  names  for  German  dishes,  and  local  names  for  dishes  in 
local  favour,  but  argues  the  advantage,  in  point  of  excellence  and 
variety,  of  novel  importations  which  may  tend  to  make  an  English 
dinner-table  more  attractive  without  increase  of  cost.  And  it  is 
strong  on  the  topic  of  acquired  tastes.  "  Who  ever  began  with 
liking  pickles  or  pungent  flavours  of  any  kind  ?  Olives,  porter, 
claret,  gamey  game,  mutton  high,  woodcocks'  trails,  and  many 
other  delicacies  ?  "  Indeed  there  are  warnings  already  that  our 
countrymen  are  beginning  to  shake  off  some  prejudices  as  re- 
gards foreign  food  which  we  should  have  thought  least  likely  to 
be  disturbed.  The  newspapers  tell  us  that  snails  for  culinary 
purposes  command  a  very  large  sale  in  the  Gloucester  market. 

Soups  and  sauces  are  obviously  matters  in  which  German 
cookery  and  Australian  meats  may  well  have  a  common  ground, 
though  one  class  of  German  soups  will,  we  suspect,  be  hard  to 
naturalize  amongst  us.  Beer  soups  must  surely  remain  a  German 
speciality.  No  other  nation  could  relish  a  soup  made  of  three  quarts 
of  ale,  two  ounces  of  sago,  the  peel  of  half  a  lemon,  cloves,  cinnamon, 
and  sugar,  with  the  addition,  alter  it  has  boiled  for  twenty  minutes, 
of  slices  of  lemon  and  a  glass  of  rum  or  brandy.  We  cannot 
conceive  how  palate  or  wit  can  be  sharpened  by  such  a  beginning 
of  a  repast.  Yet  this  is  a  more  refined,  less  thick,  creamy,  and 
foamy  beer-soup  than  many  in  this  category  of  soup  recipes,  most 
of  which  remind  us  chiefiy  of  the  egg-flip,  or  rum  and  milk,  which 
have  their  time  and  place,  among  ourselves,  on  a  coach  drive  or  a 
cold  hunting  morning.  Nor  does  it  seem  that  beer  is  done  with 
when  the  soup  is  removed.  Though  we  should  look  for  something 
piquant  to  restore  an  appetite  jaded  by  beer  soups,  the  first  hors- 
d'auvre  that -we  come  upon  (Stolzer  Heinrich,  p.  28)  consists  of 
sausages  covered  with  ale  in  a  stewpan,  simmered  for  half  an 
hour,  by  which  time  the  ale  is  reduced  to  a  brown  sauce,  which 
is  thickened  with  more  ale,  wine,  gravy,  vinegar,  lemon-peel, 
caraways,  grated  brown  bread,  salt,  and  pepper.  The  German 
cook's  eels,  too,  are  stewed  in  beer,  and  not  in  "  bro,"  as 
Lord  Randal's  were  in  the  Scotch  ballad  ;  and,  in  truth,  this  phase 
of  German  cookery  explains  the  saving  clause  in  this  Cookery- 
book  in  regard  to  Lenten  or  Fast-day  Soups,  which,  however,  are 
a  good  deal  better  than  the  name  would  imply,  and  worthy  the 
table  of  a  not  ultra-ascetic  cardinal.  Among  the  novel  recipes 
which  strike  us  as  worth  trying  in  the  German  Cookeiy  Book 
are  pancake  soup,  Pomeranian  soup  with  duck,  crayfish  soup 
(Krubs  suppe),  and  chestnut  soup,  though  in  this  last  there  was 
no  need  to  note  that  chestnuts  peeled  and  scalded  would  take 
less  time  to  cook.  It  is  with  purees  especially,  however,  that 
a  common  ground  is  found  upon  which  to  combine  the  teaching 
of  both  the  books  before  us.  These  represent  a  stock  worked 
through  a  sieve  into  a  thick  paste,  to  be  afterwards  thinned 
with  soup  or  broth;  and  whether  we  regard  the  pur6e  itself  or 
the  broth  that  is  to  thin  it,  it  is  plain  that  elements  will 
be  found  in  the  juicy  meats  and  the  jelly  of  the  Australian  tins. 
The  advocate  of  these  tins,  however,  is  not  unduly  strong  in 
his  recommendation  of  this  imported  meat  for  sou^s,  inclining 
rather  to  a  combination  of  fresh  meat  with  Liebig's  Essence.  He 
gives  a  good  recipe  for  kangaroo  soup,  clear  or  thick,  and  we  can 
answer  for  this  game  soup  of  the  Antipodes  being  worth  experi- 
ment. The  fault  of  tinned  kangaroo  meat  is  that  it  is  too  highly 
spiced  and  peppered  before  undergoing  the  tinning  and  preserving 
process,  though  it  will  make  delicious  relishes  and  hors-d'ceuvres 
such  as  patties,  croustades,  and  the  like.  In  mulligatawny  soup, 
as  we  should  expect  from  its  excellence  in  curries,  Australian  meat 
forms  a  very  serviceable  ingredient,  and  in  a  couple  of  cheap  vege- 
table soups  (Nos.  5  and  6)  its  trimmings  and  grease  are  as  good 
as  anything  that  home  use  has  till  now  put  in  the  place  of  them. 

The  author  of  the  Australian  recipe-nook  has  a  special  intro- 
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duction  to  the  sauces  which  he  suggests  as  heing  half  the  battle 
in  the  naturalization  of  tinned  meat;  and  he  may  be  forgiven 
for  making  too  much  of  the  old  story  from  the  Art  of  Dining 
about  the  disguise  of  a  pair  of  old  kid  gloves  by  the  aid  of 
a  good  sauce,  for  the  sake  of  the  practical  counsel  he  gives  as 
to  the  economy  of  using  the  gravy  of  the  tins,  a  strong  quintes- 
sence, instead  of  the  stock  which  an  English  cook  makes  up  from 
bones  and  trimmings.  This  will  bear  diluting;  it  will  also  on 
occasion  repay  thickening,  seasoning,  and  flavouring.  In  its 
preparation  a  sine  qua  non  is  to  simmer  and  not  to  boil ;  and 
to  iDeware  of  burning  or  smoking  the  sauce.  And  all  heed 
should  be  given  to  the  very  needful  hint  that  the  cook  should  not 
be  content  with  following  a  recipe,  but  should  also  test  his  or  her 
study  of  it  by  occasional  tasting. 

Those  readers  whose  taste  and  mind  are  sufficiently  in  patinis 
may  compare  the  brown  sauce  (p.  74)  of  the  Australian  "Kitchener" 
with  the  brown  gravy  stock  (p.  47)  of  the  German  cook.  Or  they 
may  assess  the  difference  in  the  horse-radish  sauce  of  each.  This 
seems  to  be  that,  while  A  to  the  horse-radish  and  cream  adds 
vinegar,  chili  vinegar,  mustard,  and  pounded  sugar,  B,  who  here 
represents  Germany,  ignores  the  mustard,  and  for  vinegar  offers, 
very  plausibly,  the  alternative  of  lemon  juice.  There  is  a  consider- 
able difference  between  the  German  "orange  sauce  "for  wild  duck, 
and  the  Australian  for  grilled  meat,  though  we  can  well  conceive 
that  both  are  excellent.  And  there  are  some  sauces — e.g.  Holstein 
and  Saxony  sauces — of  undoubted  pretensions,  which  are  of  course 
peculiar  to  the  German  cookery-book;  on  the  other  hand,  we 
owe  to  the  Australian  a  very  useful  recipe  for  eschalot  wine  to  be 
bottled  down  and  used  for  flavouriog  sauces  which  do  not  want 
the  acidity  of  eschalot  vinegar  (92). 

Over  the  wide  fields  of  fish,  salads,  poultry,  fancy  pastry,  and 
beverages  the  Australian,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
does  not  profess  to  follow  the  German.  And  in  each  of  these 
there  is  much  instruction  and  interest.  A  recipe  for  mock  oysters 
(p,  35)  strikes  us  as  being  as  great  a  resource  or  shift  as  Scotch 
woodcock  in  its  way ;  and  that  for  "  coated  pike "  (ange- 
schlagener  Hecht)  (p.  39)  reminds  us  of  the  device  for  re-dishing 
a  saddle  or  shoulder  of  mutton,  with  the  vacuum  made  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  prime  slices  filled  up  with  skilfully  disguised  mince- 
meat. The  hints  as  to  salads,  too,  are  worthy  of  attention,  though 
none  of  them  beats  the  old  advice  quoted  by  our  Australian 
friend,  that  in  dressing  salads  "  a  spendthrift  should  add  the  oil, 
a  miser  the  vinegar,  and  a  counsellor  the  salt."  To  do  him  only 
justice,  he  manfully  runs  his  German  competitor  hard  where  he 
has  common  ground  ;  giving  us  in  pp.  51-4  croquettes,  cannelons, 
cromeskeys,  coquilles,  croustades,  petites  bouchees,  and  attelettes, 
according  as  the  taste  may  prefer  the  beef,  mutton,  or  game  of  the 
Antipodes  done  into  cones,  oblongs,  shells,  round  cases,  or  other 
morsels.  On  the  whole,  we  should  feel  more  at  home  amidst  his 
provocatives  to  the  appetite. 

Among  the  solids  of  which  we  gain  an  idea  from  the  com- 
parison of  these  volumes,  one  might  do  worse  than  try  the 
shepherd's  pie  (p.  12),  the  potato  pie  (p.  13),  or  the  cold  kangaroo 
pie  for  lunch  or  breakfast,  to  say  nothing  of  the  raised  beef  pie 
with  oysters.  To  the  second  of  these  the  nearest  approach  in 
German  cookery  appears  to  be  the  potato  turnover  (p.  1 56), 
whilst  the  "  Strudeln,"  or  roly-polies,  which  encase  mince-meat 
of  any  kind  (p.  1 9 1 ),  resemble  the  minced  beef  puddings  which 
our  Australian  adviser  recommends  in  p.  1 7.  His  mutton  curries 
and  hashes,  rich,  richer,  and  richest,  are  all  good,  we  will  engage 
to  say  without  doing  more  than  reading  the  recipes ;  and  his 
baited  Irish  stew  ought  to  be  first-rate.  Of  course  he  cannot 
compete  with  Germany  in  pasties,  upon  which  the  German 
Cookery  Book  is  naturally  very  strong.    Four  alternative  recipes 


are  given  in  it  for  "  Strasburg  pates  de  foies  gras,"  Nos.  i 
and  2,  in  which  truffles  form  a  part  abundantly  fit  for  tlie 
divihtm  mensa:.  What  is  more,  the  author  brings  tliem  within  the 
range  of  moderate  people  by  showing  that  there  is  a  much  more 
economical  way  of  going  to  work  than  buying  Strasburg  patties 
from  the  metropolitan  provision  vendors.  It  will  induce  some 
perhaps  to  buy  a  useful  book  if  we  refer  them  to  p.  221  for 
the  information.  The  same  book  will  suggest  a  preparation  of 
summer  fruits  almost  wholly  unknown  to  this  country.  The 
Kalteschaler  and  Trictt  are  German  substitutes  for  pics  and  tarts 
(the  distinction  being  that  the  t'ornier  are  more  liquid  than  the 
latter),  and  are  served  in  a  bowl,  tureen,  or  glass  dish  (167-72). 
The  English  word  cold-bowl  would  be  an  imperfect  synonym ; 
but  the  compound  requires  more  or  less  water  and  wine  to  be 
added  to  the  fruit  juices. 

Wo  trust  that  a  glance,  necessarily  cursory,  at  both  these 
volumes  will  have  the  desired  cHect  of  recommending  them  to 
professional  and  anuiteur  gastronomes,  as  well  as  to  plainer 
and  less  artistic  folk.  There  is,  we  are  convinced,  much  to  bo 
learnt  from  the  one  and  the  other  in  r(!gard  to  the  best  nu'iins 
of  making  our  food  supply  more  attractive,  more  various,  and, 
above  all,  less  expensive. 


TIIK  .MII.ITAUY  STHF-NCTII  OK  KUSSIA.* 
(Second  SVotice.) 

IN  a  former  article  wo  briolly  noticed  the  vast  change  which 
has  come  over  the  organi/.ntion  of  the  Uussian  forces  siucu  the 
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Crimean  War  demonstrated  the  hoUowness  of  a  Reserve  which 
has  to  be  all  but  created  on  the  alarm  of  war.  With  the  exception 
of  such  men  as  are  actually  on  furlough,  the  Russian  army,  ex- 
cluding local  troops,  is  now  all  actually  embodied  for  active 
service.  The  cadres  are  maintained,  in  fact,  effective  for  the  whole 
force  that  may  be  needed  for  the  field,  and  though  the  numbers  we 
gave  of  580,000  men  which  could  be  used  in  Europe  are  moderate 
as  compared  with  popular  estimates,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  are  supplemented  by  an  enormous  mass  of  transport  corps 
and  other  non-combatants,  and  by  another  of  purely  local  troops 
of  regular  organization,  or  regulars  permanently  detached  for  local 
duty.  And  these  latter  categories  Russia  maintains  to  an  extent 
far  beyond  the  proportion  kept  up  by  other  great  Powers,  as  we 
shall  presently  see.  It  is  our  task  to-day  to  show  how  this  force 
is  organized,  more  particularly  as  compared  with  that  great  model 
army  which  late  events  have  put  at  the  head  of  all  military 
organizations. 

There  is  no  army  corps  in  Russia  in  time  of  peace.  The  highest 
unit  for  all  administrative  and  tactical  purposes  is  the  division,  all 
divisions  being  kept  nearly  at  the  same  strength.  There  are  forty- 
seven  of  them  in  all,  of  which  forty  are  known  as  line  or  army 
divisions,  and  the  others  are  select  troops,  three  of  Guards  and  four 
of  Grenadiers.  One  of  the  last,  and  five  of  the  line  divisions,  are 
allotted  to  the  Caucasus  command,  which  may  be  held  practically 
to  include  the  whole  Asiatic  frontier  of  the  Empire.  This  leaves, 
of  course,  forty-one  divisions  to  garrison  European  Russia,  or  to 
take  part  in  a  European  war.  Of  the  other  six  we  shall  only  here 
say  that  each  regiment  in  the  Caucasus  command  has  a  fourth 
battalion ;  so  that  the  divisions  of  infantry  are  full  thirty  per  cent, 
stronger  than  those  of  the  European  commands — an  arrangement 
made  to  prepare  them  the  better  for  such  drafts  as  the  Jvhiva 
expedition  is  now  making  on  their  numbers. 

The  Russian  division  is  organized  not  unlike  the  German.  It 
includes,  like  the  latter,  four  infantry  regiments,  each  of  three 
battalions,  and  each  numbering  1,000  strong  when  the  men  on 
furlough  rejoin.  This  gives  1 2,000  for  each  division  (usually 
divided  into  two  brigades  for  tactical  purposes),  or,  in  all,  4.92,000 
infantry.  But  to  this  estimate  must  be  added  the  liifie  battalions, 
which  are  distributed  one  to  each  division  of  Guards  and  Grenadiers, 
and  one  to  the  first  twenty-one  divisions  of  line  infantry.  An 
extra  one  being  also  assigned  to  the  Guards  specially,  the  told 
number  of  them  is  thirty,  and  the  complete  strength  of  each  is 
800,  giving  20,000  efi'ectives  in  all,  and  raising  the  total  of  th© 
infantry  of  the  European  army  to  5 1  2,000  men. 

The  regular  cavalry  of  Russia  is  moderate  in  numbers  compared 
to  the  80,000  sabres  boasted  of  under  the  new  German  organization. 
It  comprises  twenty  regiments  of  Dragoons,  sixteen  of  Lancers, 
sixteen  of  Hussars,  four  of  Cuirassiers,  and  two  of  Cossacks  of  the 
Guard,  of  which  last,  however,  two  thirds  are  always  on  furlough 
under  a  special  ordinance.  Of  these  fifty-eight  regiments,  four 
only  of  Dragoons  do  duty  with  the  army  of  the  Caucasus;  the 
others  form  nine  cavalry  divisions,  two  called  of  Guards  (the  first 
division  of  these  being  made  up  of  the  Cuirassiers  and  Guard 
Cossacks),  and  the  other  seven  of  the  line.  Ever}'  regiment  has 
four  squadrons,  each  about  150  strong  in  all;  so  that, 
deducting  the  absent  Cossack  squadrons,  there  are  maintained 
actually  in  Europe  220,  containing  barely  33,000  officers  and 
men.  There  is  no  brigade  organization  for  the  Russian  cavalry, 
which  is  intended  either  to  act  in  the  mass  of  a  division,  or  to  ba 
distributed  at  need  among  the  infantry. 

Each  infantry  division  has  attached  to  it  a  brigade  of  field  artil- 
lery bearing  the  same  number,  and,  like  the  infantry,  those  of  the 
Caucasus  or  Asiatic  force  are  stronger  by  a  third  than  the  others, 
which  contain  three  batteries  of  eight  guns  each.  There  are,, 
besides  these,  eight  brigades  of  horse  artillery ;  seven,  of  course, 
attached  to  the  seven  cavalry  divisions  of  the  line,  and  the  eighth 
a  (iuard  brigade  of  four  batteries,  which  forms  a  command  in- 
dependent— from  long  tradition  rather  than  for  proper  tactical 
considerations — of  the  Guard  cavalry.  The  seven  horse  brigades 
of  the  line  have  but  two  batteries  each,  and  so  the  whole  maka 
up  eighteen  ;  whilst  the  field  artillery  proper— exclusive  of  the 
Asiatic  — has  123.  When  all  the  men  are  called  in,  the  battery 
may  be  taken  at  200  strong.  So  that  the  grand  total  of  the 
European  artillery  amounts  to  28,000  men,  manning  1,128  guns. 

The  Engineers,  which,  as  in  Gernnmy,  inchulo  the  pontoon 
trains,  are  distributed  into  battalions  of  sappers  and  half-battalions 
of  pontonniers,  the  former  numbering  eleven,  each  1,000  strong,, 
and  the  latter  six,  at  400  only.  But  two  battalions  of  sappers 
must  bo  deductetl,  as  belonging  to  the  army  of  the  Caucasus. 
The  others  are  dititributed  in  four  brigades,  one  of  which  forma 
part  of  the  (iuard;  and  the  total  is,  of  course,  11,400  field 
engineers  to  be  added  to  the  other  arms. 

It  seems,  then,  from  the  estimates  here  followed,  and  attri- 
buted to  Colonel  Von  Verdy,  that  the  force  available  for  tho 
J'iUropean  operations  of  Russia  is  thus  divided  as  to  its  arms: — 
Infantry,  492,000;  riilemen,  20,000;  cavalry,  33,000;  artil- 
lery, 28,000;  and  engineers,  11,000;  nuiking  the  total  of  rathei; 
over  580,000  in  all,  with  1,128  guns.  But  then  these  num- 
bers alldgether  I'xcludo  the  Ibrmidable  force  on  the  .Vsiatic  fion- 
tier,  which,  if  similurly  rcclioiu^d  up,  appears  to  muster  10  ^,000 
combatants,  witii  176  guns.  The  actual  total  of  the  regular 
I'orccs  maintaincil  by  Russia,  exclusive  of  non-combatants  nnd 
local  troops,  c.aimot  therefore  be  put  very  much  under  700,000 
wlicu  th((  rcfiiments  are  on  a  war  footing.  Its  very  (li.sprojior- 
tiouate  supply  of  cavalry  has  always  been  understood  to  bo 
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of  a  purpose,  it  being  intended,  in  case  of  war,  to  call  up  Cos- 
sacks to  supply  the  deficieucy.  But,  not  to  mention  the  great 
inferiority  ot  these  children  of  the  desert  for  any  warlike  purpose 
beyond  the  mere  harassing  of  a  flying  or  careless  enemy,  it  is  well 
remarked  by  the  Prussian  critic  that  the  suddenness  and  decisive- 
ness of  modern  war  render  dependence  on  any  such  force  unsafe  ; 
since  the  struggle  might  be  over  before  any  great  proportion  of  the 
50,000  rudely  estimated  as  available  could  be  got  to  the  proper 
points.  In  artillery,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Russian  army  is  by 
no  means  lacking,  according  to  moderate  views,  there  being 
actually  more  than  two  guns  to  every  thousand  men  of  the 
infantry  and  cavalry ;  and  although  this  proportion  will  far  from 
satisfy  certain  critics  amongst  ourselves,  it  is  usually  accepted 
bv  German  authority  as  a  fair  one  for  general  needs.  It  certainly 
strikes  the  author  of  Die  Heeresmacht  as  a  very  sufficient  ratio 
compai-ed  to  that  of  the  cavalry. 

The  local  troops  form  a  very  important  element  in  Russian  or- 
ganization, fulfilling  as  they  do  the  separate  functions  of  supplying 
garrisons,  covering  frontiei-s,  and  aiding  in  training  the  regulars, 
and  thus  leaving  the  whole  of  the  active  army  proper  available 
for  war.  Thus  the  European  frontier  of  Russia  is  garrisoned  by 
30,000  special  troops  of  this  class,  of.whoni  6,000  are  artillery- 
men, and  the  rest  formed  into  frontier  "battalions.  On  the  Asiatic 
and  Siberian  sides  no  less  than  forty-six  local  battalions  are  main- 
tained, with  the  double  object  of  watching  the  districts  which  form 
their  permanent  quarters,  and  of  reinforcing  at  need  the  army  of 
the  Caucasus.  It  is  believed  that  these  battalions  are  on  a  reduced 
footing  of  about  600  men  each,  giving  a  total  of  28,000  soldiers. 
"Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  they  must  be  presumed  to  be  efficient, 
for  the  Khiva  columns  seem  to  be  in  large  part  composed  of 
detachments  from  them.  They  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
so-called  "Government  battalions,"  of  very  varying  strength, 
■which  number  sLxty-eight  in  all,  and  the  real  objects  of  which  are 
to  support  the  local  authorities  and  represent  the  central  power  of 
the  Empire  at  all  important  places,  but  more  especially  at  those 
to  which  more  regular  troops  are  not  usually  assigned.  And,  dis- 
tinct again  from  these  last,  and  still  more  difficult  to  estimate, 
are  the  instructional  or  depot  battalions,  squadrons,  and  batteries, 
which  undertake  the  first  training  of  the  officer,  and  are  main- 
tained as  models  of  exercising  from  which  he  can  cany  to  his 
regiment  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  instruction  of  the  recruits 
afterwards  to  be  placed  under  him. 

Lastly,  we  must  notice  briefly  as  a  recogitized  national  element 
of  strength,  the  so-caUed  Irregular  army,  formed  chiefly  of  Cossack 
horsemen.  They  are  reckoned,  as  a  paper  force,  at  144  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  all  told,  with  an  uncertain  number  of  battalions 
of  untrained  infantry.  Though  largely  used  in  the  Polish  struggle, 
the  Prussian  critic  does  not  believe  that  they  would  add  more  than 
10,000  really  effective  troopers  to  the  army  for  a  European  con- 
flict, or  that  they  could  in  any  way  form  a  very  important  ele- 
ment in  it.  "The  enemies  of  Russia,"  he  says,  "on  the  side  of 
Europe,  will  reckon  on  having  chiefly  to  do  with  her  regular 
troops ;  and  the  fear  of  Europe  being  again  overrun,  as  though 
these  were  the  days  of  Tamerlane,  with  half-savage  Asiatic  hordes, 
is  one  altogether  unfounded."  We  confess  to  being  altogether  of 
the  same  opinion,  and  we  may  add  that  a  study  of  the  exploits  of 
the  llussian  armies  in  the  Napoleonic  wars  has  long  since  brought 
us  to  the  conviction  that  the  Cossacks  played  a  part — except  when 
actually  in  pursuit  of  a  fugitive  foe — which  was  much  more  dra- 
matically elfective  than  materially  important  to  the  operations. 

In  comparing  the  armies  of  Germany  and  Russia  thus  far,  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  great  relative  weakness  of  the  latter  in 
cavalry,  and  her  large  use  of  regular  local  troops  .as  part  of  her 
peace  establishment,  form  the  most  striking  points  of  difference. 
But  when  we  pass  to  the  question  of  organization  viewed  strictly 
it  will  be  found  that  the  principles  are  essentially  opposed.  In 
Russia  no  exact  attempt  has  as  yet  been  made  to  imitate  the 
provincial  corps  arrangements,  which  have  enabled  the  younger 
Empire  to  decentralize  her  army  to  an  extent  never  before  known 
without  any  apparent  loss  of  its  efficiency  as  a  whole.  A  certain 
number  of  divisions  are  indeed  allotted  to  each  government;  but 
they  vary  from  not  less  than  six  in  that  of  St.  Petersburg  (in  which 
of  course  the  Guards  are  incl-uded),  to  one  in  certain  others  of  the 
various  governments  which  make  up  the  Empire.  The  divisions  are 
under  the  militaiy  chief  of  the  province,  who  may  be,  as  it  happens, 
its  civil  governor-general  or  not;  but  he  has  by  no  means  the 
complete  power  entrusted  to  the  "Commanding  General  " — as  he 
is  emphatically  termed — of  the  Prussian  corps ;  and  most  of  the 
important  questions  are  passed  on,  as  they  might  be  with  us,  to  the 
central  War  Office,  the  Emperor  being  not  merely  in  theory,  like 
his  uncle,  but  in  fact,  the  head  of  his  own  troops.  This  principle 
of  centralization  is  not  however  applied  strictly  to  the  Caucasus 
forces,  for  the  very  sufficient  reason  that  their  distance,  and  their 
constant  state  of  preparation  for  actual  warfare,  make  it  not  merely 
unadvisable,  but  well  nigh  impossible,  to  carry  it  out  in  their  case. 

The  recruiting  system  also,  like  the  organization,  is  at  once  looser 
and  yet  more  centralized  than  that  of  Germany.  Each  division, 
indeed,  is  usually  filled  up  from  the  government  to  which  it  is  for 
the  time  being  assigned.  But  there  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  strict 
rule  in  this  matter;  audit  is  clear  that  the  men  on  furlough,  if 
suddenly  called  up,  are  not  held  liable  to  go  to  their  former  regi- 
ments, but  only  to  enrol  themselves  at  the  nearest  headquarters  of 
a  divi.sion  or  chief  place  of  a  government.  As  a  largo  part  of  the 
population  is  almost  cosmopolitan  in  its  tongue  and  unsettled  in 
its  habitH,  there  .seems  no  security  provided  that  the  divisions 
»bould  be  easily  filled  up  to  war  strength  at  the  word,  some  being 


probably  left  far  below  it,  whilst  in  other  quarters  there  might  be 
a  large  excess  of  trained  soldiers  coming  in. 

It  may  be  said  that  .all  this  is  but  the  view  of  outside  critics, 
and  that  Russians,  if  they  chose  to  answer  it,  could  give  a  very 
different  report.  I3ut  the  criticisms  are  shrewdly  sustained  by  the 
well-known  decision  of  the  Military  Commission  in  favour  of  the 
introduction  of  the  German  system,  lately  made  even  at  the  risk  of 
driving  General  Miliutin  out  of  office.  And  to  this  it  may  be  added 
that  those  experts  who  have  studied  the  new  Russian  law  of  mili- 
tary service,  so  far  as  yet  known,  are  aware  that  it  is  singularly  loose 
in  its  application  of  the  principle  of  universal  liability,  admitting 
great  numbers  of  total  exemptions,  and  allowing  a  still  larger 
proportion  of  the  youth  to  escape  with  a  very  partial  training. 

Few  people  would  choose,  we  imagine,  to  offer  confident  pre- 
dictions as  to  the  results  of  that  possible  struggle  between  the  two 
great  military  empires  which  in  each  is  so  confidently  expected  that 
Imperial  embraces  will  not  affect  the  belief  that  it  is  but  deferred, 
not  prevented,  by  such  meetings  as  those  of  St.  Petersburg.  But 
we  think  those  who  have  followed  us  in  our  survey  will  see  good 
reason  to  believe  with  Prince  Paskievitch  that  Russia,  despite  her 
great  strength  and  colossal  size,  may  yet  have  good  cause  to  dread 
"  a  new  invasion  conducted  more  prudently  than  that  of  Napoleon," 
an  invasion,  too,  which,  should  it  come,  will  be  made  with  intent 
hardly  less  hostile  to  her  power  than  that  of  the  great  overthrower 
of  States  of  sixty  years  since. 


MINOR  POETS.* 

WE  have  before  this  had  the  pleasure  of  calling  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  merits  of  Mr.  Wade  Robinson's  poems. 
Unlike  most  of  the  minor  poets  who  come  before  us,  he  not  only 
does  not  write  nonsense,  but  he  writes  sound  sense.  But  sound 
sense  alone,  pleasant  though  it  is  to  find  it  in  modem  poetry,  does 
not  make  a  poet.  Mr.  Robinson,  however,  adds  to  it  no  small 
amount  of  poetic  imagination,  a  versification  that  is  correct  and 
often  melodious,  and  a  considerable  mastery  over  our  language. 
Our  language,  he  might  have  learnt  by  this  time,  is  English  and 
not  Saxon.  Should  his  poems,  as  we  hope  they  may,  see  a  second 
edition,  let  him  change  the  title  of  the  poem  he  calls  the  "  Saxon 
Bible."  No  doubt  he  wants  to  mark  off'  that  English  in  which  the 
Bible  is  written,  that  "  home-spun  of  Saxon  "  as  he  calls  it,  from 
the  English  in  which  the  Daily  Telegraph  is  written.  To  allow  that 
it  is  the  latter  that  is  English,  and  the  former  that  is  Saxon,  will  be 
to  give  up  the  battle  at  once.  We  shall  prefer,  when  we  want  to 
make  a  distinction,  to  talk  of  English  and  Telegraph  English.  It 
is  English,  then,  that  Mr.  Robinson  writes,  and  writes  with  a 
certain  amount  of  vigour  that  is  rarely  found  in  one  of  the  so- 
called  religious  poets.  There  are  too  many  of  this  class  who  think 
that  their  piety  shall  cover  their  feebleness,  and  that  with  the 
stamp  of  orthodoxy  their  brass  counters  shall  pass  as  standard  gold. 
His  poems  indeed  are  not  wholly  religious,  but  most  of  them  bear 
the  signs  of  a  man  who  has  suffered  deeply,  and  has  found  repose 
in  revealed  religion.  The  short  piece  which  he  entitles  "A  Ballad  of 
Love  "  may  be  taken  as  a  good  specimen  of  his  style  and  of  his 
method  of  treating  his  subject.  He  is  describing  the  perfect  love 
of  a  husband  and  wife,  and  thus  writes : — 

And  always  she  was  there  to  cast  on  everything  a  splendour, 
To  fold  him  with  that  constant  love  so  strong  because  so  tender, 
To  grow  with  every  passing  year  more  beautiful  before  him, 
To  sweetlj'  be  adore<l,  and  still  more  sweetly  to  adore  him. 

And  dwelling  with  that  woman  there,  the  husband  did  discover 
How  weakly  he  had  dreamt  of  love  when  he  was  still  a  lover — 
How  one  rich  womaH,  like  a  flower  that  spends  its  life  iwifuldiug, 
Has  yet  a  hidden  beauty  left  when  men  are  done  beholding. 

The  wife  was  "  touched  at  last  by  that  stern  law  which  mocks  at 
love's  resistance,"  and,  dying,  "  left  him  in  their  pleasant  home 
alone  and  broken-hearted."  The  husband  passes  slowly  from  "  the 
blank  and  dreary  sense  of  utter  desolation  "  to  a  firm  belief  in  "  a 
great  hereafter."  He  not  only  finds  comfort  for  himself,  but  has 
comfort  to  spare  for  others.    In  the  poet's  words : — 

Thereafter— if  I  still  should  tell  a  story  worth  the  tolling — 

So  freely  in  this  old  man's  heart  the  fount  of  peace  was  welling, 

That  forth  he  went  to  seek  those  ej-es  whose  liglit  wiis  quenched  in  sorrow, 

And  tell  how  his  own  night  had  found  so  bright  and  calm  a  morrow. 

Mr.  Robinson  would  do  well  to  change  a  word  now  and  then. 
In  the  poem  from  which  we  have  just  quoted  our  taste  is  offended 
when  we  read  how  "  baffled  winter  screamed  "  about  a  garden, 
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&c.    London:  Longmans  &  Co.  1877.. 
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London:  Provost  &  Co.  1873. 

Lyrics  of  a  Life-time.  By  Samuel  Smith,  Woodberry  Down.  With 
Illustrations  by  William  Henry  Prior.    London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.  1873. 

Miscellaneous  Trijlcs.    London  :  Provost  &  Co.  1873. 

Tlie  Lonely  Guiding  Star,  and  other  Poems,  Misce.llaneouii  and  Dramatic. 
By  William  D.  S.  Alexander.    London:  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1873. 
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and  tlie  last  Terse  of  one  of  his  best  poems  is  sadly  spoilt  by  the 
word  "  glutting  "  being  dragged  into  rhyme  with  shutting.  We 
must  not  end,  however,  with  finding  fault  with  a  poet  who  has  so 
much  in  him  that  we  can  heartily  admire. 

Mr.  Appleby  and  Mr.  Samuel  Smith  have  much  in  common, 
and,  except  that  Mr.  Smith  embellishes  his  poems  with  a  picture 
of  "Railway  Construction,"  and  Mr.  Appleby  embellishes  his 
with  a  picture  of  himself,  there  is  nothing  to  choose  between  them. 
Both  write  utter  nonsense,  but  Mr.  Smith's  nonsense  is  perhaps 
somewhat  the  more  wearisome  of  the  two,  as  there  is  an  attempt 
at  humour  about  it.  Lest  his  jokes  should  be  missed,  he  has,  it 
would  seem,  remembered  how  Swift  says  : — 

In  modern  •wit  all  printed  trash  is 

Set  otf  with  numerous  breaks  and  dashes. 

We  must  do  him  the  justice  to  admit  that  not  all  his  "  printed 
trash  "  is  thus  set  off.  The  following  lines,  if  they  have  nothing 
else  to  comSiend  them,  are  at  all  events  innocent  of  italics  : — 

And  e'en  the  goods  from  damage  to  protect, 
Well  tarred  tarpaulin  was  securely  spread, 
(With  carrier's  name  and  destination  deck'd). 
Above  the  trucks  that  bore  them  from  the  shed. 

Mr.  Appleby  possesses  in  the  highest  degree  that  we  have  ever 
known  an  absence  of  all  those  qualities  which  are  generally 
supposed  to  go  to  make  up  the  poet.  He  cannot  even  write 
grammatically,  rhyme  correctly,  or  use  his  fingers  with  accuracy 
in  keeping  his  lines  of  the  right  number  of  syllables.  He  knows 
nothing  of  melody  or  metre,  and,  in  short,  would  be  utterly  in- 
tolerable even  if  he  were  to  take  to  writing  hymns  or  congratu- 
latory poems.  He  has  in  one  matter,  however,  set  our  modern 
poets  an  example  which  they  would  do  well  to  follow.  He  has 
annotated  his  own  poems  and  cleared  away  certain  diificulties  by 
explanatory  notes.  For  instance,  he  has  written  some  verses  on 
that  "  great  writing  star  "  Charles  Dickens.  Wilh  a  view,  we 
suppose,  chiefly  to  posterity,  who,  while  it  preserves  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Appleby,  may  yet  forget  Mr,  Dickens,  he  tells  us 

Charles  Dickens  was  a  distinguished  novelist,  bom  at  Portsmouth  1812, 
died  June  9, 1870,  at  Gadshill,  Rochester,  Kent,  and  interred  at  Westminster 
Abbey.  In  life  courted  and  admired,  his  works  read  by  all  classes  through- 
out the  civilized  world,  and  whose  death  was  universally  lamented. 

The  same  kind  foresight  for  future  generations  is  shown  in  the 
short  history  he  gives  of  the  life  of  Napoleon  HI.,  and  of  the 
illness  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  has,  however,  done  his  work 
but  carelessly  ;  for,  though  he  writes  a  poem  on  Shakspeare,  he  has 
forgotten  to  tell  us  who  Shakspeare  was.  Such  lines  as  the  follow- 
ing, however,  will  in  days  to  come  rouse  the  curiosity  of  some  anti- 
quary and  set  him  to  learn  something  of  this  Shakspeare : — 

O'ei  three  hundred  years  have  been  and  gone, 
Since  thou !  immortal  bard  of  Stratford-Avon  ; 
Thou  chief,  mighty  genius,  now  laying  in  dust, 
But  thy  likeness — is  now  before  me  in  bust. 

Mr.  Appleby  makes  a  fierce  onslaught  on  "  the  ignoramuses  who 
rail  and  rant."  As  it  is  said  that  no  man  is  so  miserable  but 
that  if  he  looked  he  would  find  some  one  still  more  miserable,  so 
we  must  believe  that  Mr.  Appleby  cannot  be  so  great  a  ranter 
but  that  if  he  looked  he  might  yet  discover  a  greater  ranter.  We 
should  be  cua'ious,  however,  to  know  who  the  ignoramuses  can  be 
on  whom  the  writer  of  such  lines  as  the  following  from  the  poem 
called  "A  Satanic  Victim  "  looks  down  with  contempt: — 

On  a  burning  eminence  he  stood 
With  liery  foot  upon  the  victim  caught, 
Firm  on  his  neck  with  pleasure  fraugbt ; 
Said  he,  "  This  worm  he  hath  shed  blood." 

Then  a  horrid  and  demoniac  laugh 
Made  the  halls  of  fire  loud  resound. 
While  tliey  the  worm  so  tightly  bound; 
He  shrieking  awful  in  the  licllish  gaff. 

By  the  way,  it  would  be  well  if  in  a  future  edition  ho  were  in  a 
note  to  tell  us  why  his  poem  on  "a  repeating  and  sorrowful 
Magdalen  "  is  called  "  Le  Circe's  Story." 

Whether  the  worm  of  Mr.  Appleby's  muse  belongs  to  ths  same 
species  as  the  worm  of  the  author  of  Miscellaneous  Trifies  would  be 
a  question  that  falls  rather  within  the  province  of  the  naturalist 
than  that  of  the  critic.  Wo  should  not  pretend,  therefore,  to 
decide  on  a  matter  that  does  not  properly  belong  to  us  here ;  but, 
quoting  both  pasanges,  we  content  ourselves  with  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  scientific  world  to  an  inquiry  that  is  full  of  interest. 
The  second  worm  occurs  in  the  following  extract  from  a  poem  on 
"  the  fierce  Pizarro,  perfidious  as  pitiless"  : — 

rizarro  fi-11 !    Ko  tender  tear 
Drojjpod  on  Ills  mangled  form  ; 
The  condor  snull'cd  it  from  afar. 
And  snatched  %.  from  tJie  worm. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  since  this  memorable  event  in  Peru's 
"  faithful  records  " 

Pizarro's  ever-lvateful  name 
Conspicuous  hath  stood. 

Mr.  Alexander  among  his  other  poems  publishes  a  tragedy  in 
five  acts,  which  ho  tells  us  "  was  written  with  a  view  to  the 
stage."  lie  «()niplainH  iA  "  tlio  cxtniordinary  and  almost  insur- 
mountable dillicufti<!.s  tliat  are  thrown  by  niaiiagors  in  the  way  of 
aspirants  for  dramatic  honours."  The  managers  of  tlio  present 
day,  we  dare  say,  are  as  lilusly  to  fail  in  (liHccrnini'iit  as  their  ])reilo- 
cessors  often  have  failed  beloro  tlicin,  aii<l  il'  a  (ioldsniith  slioiild 
write  a  (Jood-Nuturcd  Man,  u  Uarrick  might  bo  blind  to  its  merits. 


Nevertheless,  in  the  present  case  we  think  the  managers  are  right ; 
for  though  Mr.  Alexander  writes  with  a  certain  correctness,  cor- 
rectness alone  will  not  keep  an  audience  from  sleep  or  a  manager 
from  the  Bankruptcy  Court.  "  The  one  most  successful  dramatist 
of  the  day,"  to  whose  judgment  he  submitted  his  tragedy,  was 
certainly  right  in  condenming  it  "  as  an  acthiff  play,"  though  we 
cannot  go  with  him  in  giving  "a  flattering  opinion  as  regards  the 
poetry  of  the  piece."  Unlike  most  minor  poets,  Mr.  Alexander  is 
correct  in  his  versification  and  rhymes,  and  not  extravagant  in  his 
sentiments.  But  even  a  modern  audience  could  scarcely  enjoy 
such  lines  as  the  following : — ; 

Haeffiz.  An  army  will  set  forth  to  quell  the  slaves 
Ere  many  days  can  pass. 

Murud.  The  chief  command  ? — 

Hacjj'iz.  There  is  no  chief  command.    It  is  from  this 
My  deep  displeasure  rises,  as  does  that 
Of  each  right-thinking  man. 

Murad.  Art  thou  not  named  ? 

Haeffiz.  I  am. 

Murad.  Thus  far  did  I  anticipate 

What  scarce  could  fail  to  be. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  may  in  an  affected  disparagement  call  his  poems 
Huhhles  Light  as  Air.  We  do  not  know  what  may  be  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  a-assus  aer  of  the  Boeotians,  but  there  is  no  English 
air — not  even  that  of  a  November  fog  in  London — that  would  not 
be  insulted  if  likened  to  these  Bubbles.  The  poet,  in  some  verses 
that  he  calls  "  Wayward  Fancy,"  tells  us,  "  I  fancy  words  that 
sound  the  mystic."  The  following  is  a  fair  specimen  of  his 
mysticism : — 

It  is  the  witching  time  of  night, 

Another  day.  is  past. 
The  cat  is  purring  in  the  light, 

The  gas  is  burning  fast. 

The  weakly  cinders  in  the  grate 

Give  out  no  bluey  reek. 
The  3'ellow  birdie  o'er  my  pate 

Has  hushed  his  noisy  cheek. 

The  author  of  Ich  Dien  addresses  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in 
the  form  of  a  poem,  a  somewhat  long  and  dull  sermon,  taking  as  his 
text,  to  quote  his  own  words  and  his  own  English,  "  the  noble 
motto  thou  hast  heired."  He  reminds  the  Prince  of  the  high 
position  he  holds,  and  uses  the  following  scientific  illustration  to 
bring  home  to  him  the  duty  of  giving  drink  to  the  thirsty : — 

To  proffer  food 
While  water  j-e  withhold,  is  labour  lost. 
Th'  electric  currents  (moisture  absent)  lie 
Imprisoned  and  quiescent.    Still  remains 
The  food  intact,  and  still  the  hungry  crave. 

He  goes  on  to  remind  him  that  "  thrice  blest  is  he  who  takes  the 
stranger  in."  Whether  he  is  referring  to  the  distinguished 
strangers  who  occasionally  visit  this  country  and  to  their  reception 
in  Buckingham  Palace  is  not  made  so  clear  as  might  be  wished. 

Miss  Bond,  taking  advantage  of  the  Thanksgiving  Day,  also 
gives  the  Prince  good  advice,  and  urges  him  "  to  ride,  0  Prince,  to 
grander  life."  In  her  poem  on  this  interesting  occasion  she  asks 
wherefore 

Cheer  the  miUions,  near  and  far  ? 

Her  explanation  of  this  cheering  is  certainly  somewhat  vague, 
though  perhaps  it  only  makes  that  call  on  the  imagination  of  the 
reader  which  is  a  characteristic  of  good  poetry.    The  answer  is : — 

Some  one  goes  by  Temple  Bar, 
It  was  commonly  reported  at  the  time  that  one  of  the  high  City 
functionaries  at  Temple  Bar  appropriated  to  himself  the  cheers 
with  which  the  Prince  was  welcomed.  The  indetiniteness  of  tho 
poetess  may  perhaps  help  to  account  for  the  confusion  which 
existed  in  his  mind. 

Mr.  Kentish  has  performed  a  feat  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of 
the  hero  whom  he  sings,  for  while  Caisar  reached  Britain,  Mr, 
Kentish  has  reached  a  second  edition.  Flushed  with  success 
he  meditates  further  conquests  and  in  fresh  fields.  He  sings 
in  tlie  preface  to  his  second  edition  : — 

However,  if  it  better  plesse  the  critic 
My  muse,  henceforward,  as  her  wings  grow  stronger, 

Regardful  of  his  comments  analytic. 
Shall  mount  in  metre  an  iambus  longer. 

Wo  do  not  remember  very  well  tho  comments  that  we  passed  on 
Mr.  Kentish's  muse.  Jif  he  will  listen  to  one  more  comment, 
which  shall  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  be  analytic,  wo 
would  advise  him,  instead  of  lengthening  his  measure  by  a  singlo 
iambus,  to  count  carefully  on  his  fingers  the  number  of  feet  of 
which  his  verso  is  composed,  and  to  have  it  for  the  future  exactly 
that  number  of  feet  shorter.  ' 

How  far  Dr.  Hake's  Parables  and  Tales  are  a  new  publica- 
tion wo  do  not  know.  One  or  two  of  them  wo  have  cer- 
tainly read  before  in  his  earlier  work,  and  read  with  plea- 
sure. We  are  glad  to  see  them  again,  and  to  see  them  as 
they  now  appear,  for  not  only  have  tlioy  considerable  merits 
of  their  own,  but  also  they  are  admirnbly  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Hughes.  Thero  is  a  certain  pleasant  harmony  between 
the  poet  and  the  artist,  though  tho  poet  would  have  been  perhaps 
more  iitly  illustrated  by  one  wlio  belonged  to  tho  earlier  and 
harder  school  of  tho  Pre-liaifaollitos,  than  by  one  who  is  gifted 
with  so  soft  aiul  gentle  a  touch  as  Mr.  Hughes.  The  most  charm- 
ing poem,  as  also  the  most  ciiarniing  illustration,  is  that  of  "  Tho 
Lily  of  the  Valley,"  which,  by  the  way,  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  before.    The  following  verso  is  very  pretty  in  itself,  but, 
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looked  at  with  the  accompanying  illustration,  its  beauty  is  more 
than  doubled : — 

Not  yet  to  her  was  Nature's  age 

In"i;narleil  am',  hollow  shapes  revealed  ; 

The  buds  aod  leaflets  stamped  her  piige, 
And  all  tluit  Death  cuuUl  say  concealed. 

To  gnarled  and  hoUon'  Naturt-  cold. 
She  had  not  caught  the  sense  of  old. 

VTe  must  find  space  for  one  more  quotation  : — 

A.ijain  through  brake  and  bush  she  flew  ; 

Beyond  the  wood  there  lay  the  lield ; 
Though  unknown  paths  broke  on  her  view, 

To  cliiltiiA  fears  she  would  not  yield, 
But  looked  at  heaven  and  saw  its  scope, 

Taught  by  her  mother  where  was  hope. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  poet  should  have  afterwards  put  the  last  two 
verses  into  the  little  child's  mouth,  and  made  her  say, 
I  looked  at  heaven  and  saw  its  scope. 
Taught  by  my  mother  where  was  hope. 

What  was  natural  enough  wheu  said  of  the  child  becomes  most 
unnatural  when  said  by  the  child. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

THE  Eeport  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  *  presents  some 
points  of  signal  contrast,  and  some  of  interesting  comparison, 
with  our  own  financial  system.  It  appears,  for  example,  that 
between  May  1869  and  June  30,  1872,  there  was  purchased  on 
behalf  of  the  Treasury  an  amount  of  stock  exceeding  in  nominal 
value  54,000,000/.  sterling,  at  a  cost  in  gold  of  about  5 1,000,000/., 
prices  in  gold  ranging  from  about  825  to  par.  It  appears,  again, 
that  the  revenues  of  the  Federal  Government  average  about  sixty 
millions  sterling,  or  somewhat  less,  per  annum,  affording  a  surplus 
of  from  six  to  eight  millions  available  for  the  redemption  of  debt. 
Of  the  revenue  a  little  less  than  two-thirds  (say,  35,000,000/.  to 
36,000,000/.)  is  raised  by  Customs  duties  under  a  highly  pro- 
tective tariff;  between  17,000,000/.  and  18,000,000/.  is  pro- 
duced by  the  various  classes  of  taxes,  direct  and  indirect,  lumped 
together  under  the  head  of  Internal  Revenue ;  while  of  the  re- 
maining sources  of  revenue,  the  tax  on  banks  is  the  only  one  that 
produces  more  than  half  a  million  sterling.  The  large  re- 
missions of  taxation  rendered  possible  by  the  elasticity  of  British 
revenue  and  the  parsimony  of  Liberal  Administrations  sink  into 
insignificance  before  the  gigantic  figures  of  American  financiers, 
showing  a  reduction  since  the  war  of  some  50,000,0100/. 
of  taxation,  not  very  unequally  divided  between  Customs 
and  Internal  Revenue.  When  he  passes  from  finance  to 
commerce,  Mr.  Boutwell's  tone  is  by  no  means  so  triumphant, 
and  presents  a  contrast  quite  as  remarkable,  though  in 
aa  opposite  direction,  with  the  glowing  congratulations  of 
English  statesmen  over  the  ever-swelling  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Under  a  tariff  expressly  constructed  to  develop  native 
resources  and  encourage  native  industry,  the  trade  of  America 
appears  to  languish,  and  an  important  part  of  it  to  pass  into  foreign 
Lands.  The  imports  and  exports  of  the  States,  exclusive  of  the 
precious  metals,  amount  to  nearly  two  hundred  millions  sterling  ; 
and  little  more  than  a  fourth  of  this  vast  traffic  is  carried  on  in 
American  bottoms.  At  first  this  falling  off  of  native  shipping  was 
ascribed  to  the  war,  and  to  the  perfidious  policy  of  Great  Britain 
in  fitting  out  for  the  Confederates  cruisers  that  drove  American 
shipping  to  take  refuge  under  the  British  flag.  But  this  delusion 
has  been  effectually  dispelled  by  the  course  of  events  since  the 
close  of  the  struggle.  In  1 864  the  proportion  of  traffic  carried 
on  in  American  vessels  was  46  per  cent. ;  in  1 868,  when  the  effects 
of  the  war  had  passed  away,  it  was  44 ;  since  that  time  it  has 
dwindled  rapidly  to  38  in  1871,  and  to  28^  in  1872.  At  one 
time  the  whole  mischief  was  ascribed  to  the  heavy  taxation  of 
foreign  articles  used  in  shipbuilding,  which  certainly  would  of 
itself  have  made  that  industry  almost  impossible  ;  but  Congress 
has  granted  drawbacks  on  such  articles,  and  still  the  trade  con- 
tinues to  languish  and  to  wane.  Mr.  Boutwell  is  not  persuaded 
by  this  residt  that  the  policy  of  Protection  is  a  mistake.  On  the 
contrary,  he  is  disposed  to  extend  it,  and  to  revive  the  mercantile 
marine  of  the  United  States  by  bounties  given  to  encourage  the 
estal>lishment  of  lines  of  American  steamers,  especially  in  the 
Pacific;  he  hopes  thus  to  divert  the  freights  of  American  goods 
into  American  vessels  by,  in  plain  words,  paying  a  portion 
of  the  freights  out  of  the  public  purse,  and  lightening  the 
cost  of  shipping  under  the  American  flag  at  the  expense 
of  the  American  taxpayer.  He  is  not  quite  true  to  the  Pro- 
tectionist theory,  for  he  recognizes  the  soundness  in  terms  of  that 
Free-trade  logic  which  proves  that  a  trade  encouraged  by  differ- 
ential duties  is  simply  subsidized  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer, 
and  carried  on  at  a  loss  to  the  nation.  But  he  argues  that 
industries  which  may  be  quite  capable  of  holding  their  own  and 
adding  largely  t(j  the  national  wealth  in  their  adult  state,  require 

Eroteetion  in  their  earlier  years ;  and  that  America,  having  at 
ome  the  means  of  producing  nearly  everything  she  can  require, 
will  do  well  to  foster  a  variety  of  trades  which  at  first  cannot 
resist  foreign  competition,  witli  a  view  to  rendering  herself  at  no 
distant  period  the  producer  of  those  articles  which  slie  at  present 
imports,  and  pays  for  with  her  agricultural  produce.    With  a 

•  Anntial  Hfjiort  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury  on  the  Slate  of  the 
Financet  for  the  y^ar  liyz.  Washington:  Government  Printing  Office. 
London :  Triibner  &  Co.  1872. 


similar  economic  perversity,  he  compares  the  amounts  of  imports 
and  exports;  and,  finding  a  slight  exce.ss  on  the  former  side,  com- 
plains of  a  "  balance  against "  the  States,  forgetting,  it  would 
seem,  that  the  meaniug  of  that  phrase  in  the  language  of  the 
mercantile  theory  was  a  balance  that  tended  to  the  export  of  gold 
and  silver,  whereas  America  is,  as  he  himself  admits,  naturally 
and  properly  an  exporter  of  the  precious  metals.  When  these 
exports,  aud  those  of  American  bonds,  come  to  be  added  to  the 
credit  side  of  the  account,  the  balance  is  hardly  sufficient  to  repre- 
seut  the  profit  realized  on  exports,  which  must  always  figure  in 
the  shape  of  au  excess  of  imports,  if  both  are  valued  at  the 
American  port.  In  regard  to  the  currency  his  views  may  not  be 
open  to  much  objection ;  but  he  does  not  appear  fully  to  recognize 
the  evils  of  au  inconvertible  currency,  and  particularly  the  danger 
of  such  "  expansions  "  thereof  as  he  recommends  for  the  purpose 
of  "  moving  the  crops  "  in  the  summer  and  autumn.  In  the  case 
of  convertible  paper,  such  a  temporary  expansion  is  at  once  cor- 
rected when  the  temporary  need  is  over ;  but  the  tendency  of 
every  increase  of  an  inconvertible  currency  is  to  raise  prices,  and 
thereby  to  render  permanent  the  demand  for  the  very  increase  that 
has  caused  the  mischief.  It  is  something,  however,  that  Mr. 
Boutwell  is  alive  to  the  necessity  of  bringing  back  the  paper 
money  to  a  metallic  standard,  and  seems  to  acknowledge  that  this 
can  only  be  done  by  contraction. 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  *  contains 
comparatively  few  points  of  interest.  Among  these  are  the 
amounts  raised  b}'  taxes  on  spirits  and  tobacco  respectively — about 
nine  and  three  and  a  half  millions — while  "fermented  liquors" 
ret n "11  less  than  a  million  and  a  half  The  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  t  dwells  chiefly  on  the  failure  of  a  legislative  attempt  to 
apportion  the  circulation  of  United  States  notes  through  the 
National  Bauks  according  to  a  scheme  based  on  the  population 
and  wealth  of  the  different  States  ;  and,  showing  that  the  North- 
Eastern  States  have  got  more  than  their  share,  he  suggests  the 
perilous  expedient  of  a  further  issue  to  redress  the  balance. 

The  United  States  Register  or  Bluehook  J  is  a  publication  some- 
what of  the  nature  of  our  own  official  or  statistical  almanacs.  It 
contains  a  list  of  the  principal  departments  of  the  Union,  with  the 
chief  officers  of  each  ;  an  Army  and  Navy  List ;  an  abridgment  of 
the  most  important  population  statistics  of  the  Census  of  1870; 
a  record  of  the  votes  at  the  Presidential  elections  of  1872  and 
1868;  and,  in  short,  just  that  kind  of  practical  information  which 
a  journalist  or  an  official  may  need  to  lay  his  hand  upon  at  any 
moment  half  a  dozen  times  a  day,  and  is  therefore  glad  to  have 
at  hand  in  a  publication  of  this  kind, 

A  reprint  of  the  papers  which  were  written  by  the  principal 
authors  of  the  Constitution  of  1787,  while  their  handiwork  was 
undergoing  sharp  and  eager  discussion  in  all  quarters  prior  to  the 
decisive  popular  vote,  published  in  three  or  four  of  the  principal 
New  York  journals  alternately,  and  afterwards  so  famous  when 
collected  in  a  single  volume  under  the  title  of  the  Federalist^,  is 
even  now  a  matter  of  some  literary  interest.  The  present  edition 
has  a  tolerably  good  index,  and  a  comparison  of  the  difi'erent 
authorities  respecting  the  authorship  of  the  several  letters,  among 
whom  there  is  a  general  agreement.  It  is  plain  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  letters  were  written  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  most 
of  the  remainder  by  Madison,  and  some  by  him  and  Hamilton  in 
conjunction;  while  six  or  seven  are  ascribed  to  Chief  Justice 
Jay.  The  Federalist  is  interesting,  both  in  an  historical  and 
a  political  1  ight,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  most  important  political  treatise 
ever  published  in  America.  A  thorough  study  of  its  pages  is 
essential  to  anything  like  a  just  comprehension  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  of  the  subsequent  controversies  which  have  turned  upon 
constitutional  issues,  as  well  as  to  an  understanding  of  the  early 
history  of  the  Union.  Written  by  the  chief  of  that  party  which 
prevailed  in  the  formation  of  the  new  system,  and  intended  to 
vindicate  it  against  the  attacks  of  the  Opposition,  it  throws  a  light 
not  to  be  obtained  from  any  other  source  on  two  most  significant 
questions — What  was  the  original  meaning  of  the  "  fundamental 
compact  "  in  the  minds  of  thosa  who  drew  it  up  ?  and  in  what 
sense  was  it  accepted  by  the  States?  No  man  had  a  larger  share 
in  framing  the  Constitution  than  Hamilton.  It  was  not,  indeed,  what 
he  would  have  made  it  had  he  been  untrammelled  by  his  colleagues ; 
for  his  own  views  were  almost  monarchical,  and  were  certainly 
in  favour  of  that  consolidation  which  was  the  great  dread  of  the 
States,  and  which  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  were  compelled 
studiously  to  avoid.  The  suspicion — arising  partly  perhaps  from  the 
knowledge  of  his  tendencies — that  the  new  Union  would  supersede 
the  independence  and  absorb  the  sovereignty  of  the  several  States 
was  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  the  Conven- 

*  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  on  the 
Operations  of  the  Internal  Revenue  System  for  the  year  1872.  Washington: 
Government  Printing  Office.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1872. 

t  Annual  Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to  the  Third  Session 
of  the  forty-second  Congress  of  the  United  States,  1872.  Washington  : 
Government  Printing  Office.    London:  Triibner  &  Co.  1872. 

%  United  States  Register  or  Bluehooh  for  1873.  Containing  the  Names  of 
the  Principal  Civil  Officers  of  the  Federal  Government ;  Annj'  and  Navy 
List,  &c. ;  together  v/ith  Authentic  Political  and  Statistical  Information  re- 
lating to  the  separate  States  and  Territories,  and  other  portions  of  the 
Continent  of  America.  Also  the  Official  Census  of  the  United  States,  including 
a  Monetary  Directory  for  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia  :  J.  Disturnell.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co, 

§  University  Edition  :  the  Federalist.    A  collection  of  Essays,  written  in 
favour  of  the  New  Constitution,  as  agreed  upon  by  the  Federal  Convention, 
September  17,  1787.    Reprinted  from  the  Original  Text.    Under  the  Edi- 
torial Supervision  of  Henry  B.  Dawson,   New  York  :  Scribner,  Armstrong, 
^  &  Co.  London :  Sampson.Low  &  Co.  1873. 
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tion;  and  it  was  to  allay  this  suspicion  that  Hamilton  and  his 
fellow-writers  addressed  themselves.  Having  this  object,  they 
would  of  course  be  careful  not  to  exaggerate  the  Federal  power 
as  created  by  the  Convention ;  yet,  being  anxious  above  all  things 
to  maintain  that  power  at  the  highest  possible  standard,  they 
certainly  would  not  allow  any  depreciation  of  its  constitutional 
authority  to  appear  in  their  argument.  Hence  the  work  may  be 
taken  as  a  very  fair  exposition  of  the  Constitution  as  it  affected 
the  relative  position  of  the  Union  and  the  States ;  and  in  this 
light  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  wide  difference  between  the 
tone  of  the  old  Federalists  and  that  of  the  party  which  of  late  years, 
in  order  to  condemn  secession  and  to  magnify  the  power  which 
was  virtually  at  its  own  disposal,  has  undertaken  to  assert  ultra- 
Federal  doctrines.  That  the  States  were,  when  the  Federalists 
wrote,  as  fully  sovereign  and  independent  communities  as  any  in  the 
world,  they  neither  affirm  nor  deny ;  they  assume  it  as  the  basis  of 
all  their  arguments,  and  their  object  is  to  show  that  the  States 
would  not  part  with  this  character,  or  with  any  sovereign  powers 
compatible  with  the  existence  of  a  Government  representing 
them  all  in  the  face  of  foreign  Powers,  and  capable  of  per- 
forming the  functions  indispensably  necessary  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  union  among  them.  That  the  allegiance  of  every  citizen 
was  primarily  due  to  his  State  is  also  assumed  throughout; 
and  several  arguments  are  employed  to  prove  elaborately 
that  the  citizen  would  always  prefer  his  State  allegiance  to  his 
obedience  to  the  Federal  Government,  should  their  claims  come 
into  conflict.  The  general  tenor  of  the  reasoning  is  that  the 
former  Union  or  Confederation,  under  which  the  Federal  autho- 
rity had  to  deal  only  with  the  States,  and  was  dependent  on  them 
for  the  execution  of  its  commands — under  which,  for  example,  it 
could  levy  direct  taxes  only  by  calling  on  the  States  to  make 
certain  proportionate  contributions  to  its  treasury,  and  could  levy 
troops  only  by  requiring  each  State  to  furnish  its  proper  quota  of 
men — was  inadequate  to  the  maintenance  of  national  credit  and  of 
general  safety  ;  that,  if  the  Union  was  to  subsist,  it  must  be  allowed 
to  have,  within  the  sphere  of  its  functions,  direct  authority  over 
citizens  as  well  as  over  States,  inasmuch  as  no  coercion  of  the  latter 
was  possible,  save  by  means  of  open  war ;  that  the  powers  entrusted 
to  the  Federal  Government  were  not  greater  than  were  absolutely 
essential  to  the  performance  of  its  functions ;  and  that  they  could 
never  be  used,  practically,  for  the  oppression  of  the  States  or  the 
curtailment  of  their  sovereign  authority.  The  case  which  actually 
occurred — that  one  portion  of  the  States  should  use  their 
supremacy  in  the  Federal  Government  for  the  purpose  of  coercing 
the  remainder,  and  thus  drive  the  latter  to  resist  by  force — never 
occurred  to  these  writers  j  and,  in  studying  their  arguments,  we  are 
perpetually  reminded  of  their  fallacy  by  the  recollection  that  this 
was  the  form  which  the  danger  actually  took,  and  that  all 
these  reasonings  fail  to  show  any  security  against  it.  The 
elaborate  argument  addressed  to  prove  the  inconvenience  of 
the  coexistence  of  several  independent  Powers  within  the 
territory  of  the  States  was  as  applicable  in  i86i  as  in  1787, 
and  had  no  doubt  some  weight  in  inspiring  the  North  with 
a  determination  never  to  allow  the  division  of  the  Union  to  entail 
upon  it  the  curse  of  frontier  lines,  internal  Custom-houses,  and 
standing  armies.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  the  impression  made  by 
the  perusal  of  this  work  is  a  melancholy  one ;  the  reader  being 
constantly  reminded  that  the  very  dangers  apprehended  by  many 
statesmen  of  Virginia  and  the  South  from  the  Constitution  of 
1787  did  actually  come  upon  them,  in  spite  of  all  the  securities 
oointed  out,  and  honestly  believed  to  be  sufficient,  by  the  authors 
of  the  Federalist. 

We  have  received  two  volumes  of  somewhat  similar  purpose 
and  character — the  Science  Record  *,  edited  by  Mr.  A.  Beach,  and 
the  Year-Book  of  Nature  and  Popular  Science  f,  by  Dr.  J.  C. 
Draper.  The  former  we  have  noticed  on  previous  occasions ;  we 
may  therefore  briefly  say  that  its  record  of  the  inventions,  disco- 
veries, and  scientific  discussions  of  the  last  year  is  divided  first 
under  several  general  heads,  according  to  subjects,  and  then  dis- 
tributed into  paragraphs  with  appropriate  headings,  each  describing 
some  single  new  process  of  manufacture,  new  scientific  discovery, 
or  supposed  discovery,  or  question  of  interest ;  a  number  of  abridg- 
ments of  papers  on  this  class  of  topics,  from  the  records  of  different 
societies  or  the  communications  of  individual  inventors  and  disco- 
verers, adding  materially  to  the  value  and  interest  of  the  work. 
The  Year-book  is  similarly  arranged  under  general  heads,  with  an 
excellent  index  referring  to  each  separate  fact,  theory,  or  incident, 
and  is  on  the  whole  rather  more  devoted  to  science,  physical  and 
social,  and  rather  less  to  practical  inventions,  than  the  former. 
Both  are  useful  and  convenient  works  of  reference ;  the  more  so 
that  we  know  of  no  exact  parallel  to  them  among  English  peri- 
odicals. 

Upon  our  monthly  list  are  two  important  works  on  insanity, 
the  one  legal,  tlie  other  medical,  as  regards  their  authorship  and 
point  of  view,  but  each  crossing  at  many  points  tlio  lino  pursued 
by  the  other.  Dr.  Kay's  (Junlribuliom  to  Menial  Patliokxjij  \  discuss 

•  The  Science  liecord  for  1873.  A  Compcndiiim  of  Hi  iciitilio  I'rof^ii'.ss 
ami  Discovery  duriiij?  the  Past  Year.  Edited  by  Alfred  E.  Itiiiicli.  VVitli 
Jllustrutions.  New  York:  Muiin  &  Co.  J^ondoii :  Sftiiipson  Low  &  Co, 
1873- 

f  77ie  Year-Jii>i)h  of  Nature  and  Popular  Science  for  1872.  Edited  by 
John  C.  I)ra|)(;r,  M.I).,  Vrokmor  <>{  Niiliiral  llinlory  mid  riiy.siolony  in  thu 
Colle(;(!  of  Ibd  City  of  New  York,  and  of  CbeiiiiMtry  in  tbo  Univer.sily 
Medical  (Jollcj^'e.  New  York :  Hcribner,  Armstrong,  &  Co.  London : 
iSuinpson  Low  fc  Co.  1873. 

J  Contril/iitinm  In  Menial  Pallioloqij.  Uy  .T.  Kaj',  M.D.,  Author  of 
"  Mcdieal  .Jurispriidcnco  of  Insanity-,''  and  "Mental  llygieuu."  iloatou  : 
Little,  Urown,  &  Co,   London  :  TrUboor  &  Co.  1873. 


at  some  length  the  judicial  treatment  of  insanity  in  civil  and  cri- 
minal cases,  and  the  difficulties  interposed  by  the  law  in  the  proper 
treatment  of  patients  suffering  from  mental  disease,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  particular  cases  of  insanity  memorable  on  account  of 
their  legal  consequences  or  of  the  station  of  the  sufferers — the  case 
of  George  III.  being  among  the  latter.  As  a  physician,  regarding 
matters  from  the  professional  point  of  view.  Dr.  Ray  complains 
strongly  of  the  distrust  shown  by  judges  and  juries  of  the  evidence 
of  experts  in  lunacy  cases,  and  though  he  allows  that  experts  do 
frequently  and  glaringly  contradict  each  other,  he  cannot  see  that 
this  justifies  suspicion  of  the  value  of  their  statements.  Nor  does 
he  much  regard  the  fact  that,  like  other  professional  men,  these 
experts  are  apt  to  look  at  everything  in  the  light  of  their  own 
experience,  and,  being  chiefly  familiar  with  eccentricity  as  an 
accompaniment  of  madness,  to  believe  that  all  oddity  is  a  proof 
of  unsound  mind.  In  like  manner,  he  argues  against  the  require- 
ment of  a  judicial  inquiry  previously  to  the  confinement  of 
a  patient,  as  being  dangerous  to  his  health ;  he  fails  to  ap- 
preciate the  peril  of  au  abuse  of  any  arbitrary  power  of 
confinement  by  interested  relations  and  dishonest  practitioners. 
One  of  the  most  curious  passages  of  his  work  incidentally 
confirms  in  a  striking  manner  the  statement  of  a  former  patient, 
whose  book  was  reviewed  in  our  columns,  that  a  keen  and  eager 
longing  for  home  on  the  part  of  a  convalescent  is  regarded  by  the 
physicians  of  asylums  as  evidence  of  lingering  lunacy.  His 
criticisms  of  the  definitions  of  English  and  American  law  are, 
from  the  standpoint  of  medical  experience,  just  enough;  but  his 
professional  prejudices  are  so  strong,  and  his  tendency  to  neglect 
the  other  side  of  all  questions  in  which  he  is  interested  is  so 
marked,  as  to  inspire  considerable  distrust  of  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment  on  practical  matters.  Dr.  Wharton's  Treatise  on  Mental 
Unsoundness  *  deals  with  the  legal  definitions  and  consequences  of 
insanity,  and  maintains  doctrines — such  as  that  of  "partial  re- 
sponsibility " — which  are  by  no  means  generally  accepted,  as  well 
as  many  which,  though  formiug  undoubtedly  a  part  of  the  law  of 
the  subject,  are  reprobated  by  physicians,  and  doubtfully  re- 
garded by  many  sound  and  independent  lawyers  on  the  Bench. 
The  legal  aspects  of  the  whole  subject  are  fully  discussed  in  this 
volume,  which  is,  for  America  at  least,  one  of  the  standard  works 
upon  this  branch  of  law. 

A  Report  on  the  Law  and  Practice  of  Quarantine  t  on  the 
Southern  Coasts  of  the  United  States  contains  a  good  deal  of 
curious  and  conflicting  evidence  respecting  the  efficacy  of  the 
means  commonly  employed  to  exclude  contagion  by  physical  pre- 
cautions. Whether  it  be  possible  or  not  to  establish  a  blockade 
against  disease  must  of  course  depend  primarily  upon  the  mode  in 
which  the  germs  of  disease  are  conveyed,  and  thus  involves  the 
whole  question  of  the  nature  of  contagion,  the  character  of 
contagious  diseases,  and  their  mode  of  propagation — matters 
upon  which  physicians  of  the  highest  authority  seem  to  be 
not  unequally  divided.  Till  they  are  agreed,  it  seems 
hopeless  to  ask  those  who  are  threatened  by  contagion 
to  give  up  the  precautions  which,  on  the  old  theory,  are  most 
effective  against  it;  and  on  this  ground,  if  not  on  any 
more  positive,  the  Report  upholds  the  general  system,  while 
carefully  discussing  the  periods,  duration,  and  machinery  of 
quarantine  in  general,  and  in  particular  instances.  The  scourge 
against  which  the  Southern  States  are  obliged  to  guard  is  of 
course  the  yellow  fever,  which,  though  it  is  sometimes  said  to 
be  native  to  New  Orleans,  and  certainly  finds  favourable  condi- 
tions there,  is  considered  by  Southerners  at  any  rate  to  be  generally 
a  foreign  importation,  and  to  have  its  especial  habitat 
in  the  West  Indies  and  on  the  coasts  of  Central  and  South 
America. 

A  detailed  "  History  of  Short-Horn  Cattle  J,"  the  origin  of 
the  race,  their  supposed  affinities,  and  the  breeds  in  which  their 
peculiar  virtues  are  most  highly  developed,  may  be  very  valuable 
to  breeders  and  agriculturists,  but  can  hardly  command  the  atten- 
tion of  the  general  reader. 

Three  clever  volumes  of  fugitive  papers,  originally  bearing  the 
pseudonym  of  Frederic  lugham,  are  now  published  with  the  real 
name  of  the  author,  Edward  E.  Hale.  The  Ingham  Papers  §  consist 
chiefly  of  humorous  sketches  of  possible  or  impossible  adventures, 
not  wholly  unworthy  of  the  autiior  of  that  wild  and  wonderful 
absurdity,  "  The  Brick  Moon,"  which,  in  remarking  on  a  previous 
collection,  we  recommended  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  If,  Yes, 
and  Perhaps  \\  derives  its  title  apparently  from  two  or  three 
pieces  of  imaginary  history,  as  a  supposed  meeting  of  Homer  and 
David,   of   Paul    and  Nero,   &c.      But   the  most  original 

'  A  Treatise  on  Mental  Unsoundness ;  embracing  a  General  View  of 
Psycliohqiciil  Law.  By  Francis  Wharton,  LL.l).,  Author  of  "  Treatises  on 
Criminal  Law,"  and  "  On  the  Conllict  of  Laws."  I'hiladelphia :  Tray  & 
Urothor.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1873. 

f  Report  on  Quarantine  on  the  Southern  and  Gulf  Coasts  of  the  United 
Slates.  Jiy  Harvey  E.  Urown,  Assistant-Surgeon,  United  States  Army. 
New  York :  Wood  &  Co.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1873. 

X  Jlistory  of  the  Short-ITorn  Cattle  :  their  Origin,  Progress,  and  Present 
Cuutiaioii.  Hy  licwis  V.  Allen,  Author  of  "  .\meriean  Cattle,"  Editor  of 
the  "  American  Slioi  t-Ilorn  Herd  IJook,"  &e.  Uulfalo,  N.  Y.  :  rublislicil 
by  the  Author.    London  :  Trilbner  &  Co.  1872. 

§  The  Inqham  Payers  :  some  Memorials  of  the  Life  of  Captain  Frederic 
liigliani,  V.'s.N.,  sometime  Pastor  of  the  first  Sandemanian  Church  in  Nagna- 
ilorich,  and  Major-General  III/ Brevet  in  the  Patriot  Service  in  Italy.  By 
ICdw.ird  E.  Male,  Aulliorof  "  If,  Yes,  and  I'erhaps."  Boston:  Eiekls, Osgood, 
tk  Vo.    London  :  Trllbner  &  Co.  1869. 

II  //",  Yes,  and  Perha/is  :  l  our  Possihdities  and  Si.v  Exaggerations,  with 
some 'Hits  of  Pact,  Ity  Edwurd  £,  Hale.  Boston  :  Osgood  iii  Co.  London: 
TrUbucr  &  Co,  1873. 
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and  striking  paper  in  the  collection  is  the  story  of  "The 
Man  -without  a  Country,"  a  fellow-conspirator  of  Burr,  sentenced, 
in  accoi-dance  -with  his  own  rash  imprecation,  "  never  to  hear  of  the 
United  States  again."  There  are  now  some  millions  of  involuntary 
citizens  on  whom  the  pathos  and  the  moral  of  the  tale  will  fall 
very  dead  indeed.  Si/baris  '  contains  a  series  of  sketches  of  com- 
munities real  and  imaginary,  intended  apparently  to  contrast  real 
and  ideal  societv,  and  discussing  the  means  of  providing  suburban 
houses  for  the  working  classes.  Mrs.  Stowe's  Pahnetto  Leaves  t  is 
another  collection,  with  less  humour  and  more  pretension  to 
serious  purpose.  . 

The  Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  Eehellioii,  Part  I.  J,  is 
published  in  two  enormous  quarto  volumes,  the  surgical  volume 
chiefly  filled  with  "  cases,"  the  medical  with  statistical  tables, 
showing  the  mortality  and  sickness  in  different  places  and  at 
diflFerenl  limes,  and  the  comparative  loss  by  dift'erent  classes  of 
disease.  The  subject  as  well  as  the  size  of  the  work  puts  it  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  general  reader's  studies ;  and  even  professional 
men  can  rarely  have  leisure  to  study  a  record  so  ponderous.  The 
introduction,  with  a  careful  abridgment  of  the  tables  and  a 
judicious  selection  from  the  cases,  might,  if  published  separately, 
be  more  useful  and  more  popular. 

•  Sybaris  and  other  Homes.  By  Edward  E.  Hale.  Boston  :  Fields, 
Osgood,  &  Co.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1869. 

+  Palmetto  Leaves.  By  Hairiet  Beecher  Stowe.  Illustrated.  Boston  : 
Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co.   London  :  TrUbner  &  Co.  1873. 

X  The  Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  (1861-65). 
Prepared  in  accordance  with  Acts  of  Congress,  under  the  direction  of 
Surgeon-General  Joseph  K.  Barnes,  United  States  Army.  Washington  : 
Government  Printing  OtEce.   London  :  TrUbner  &  Co.  1871. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  communi- 
cations; and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

The  Sattjedat  Eeview  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

The  publication  of  the  Satuedat  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 

Nearly  all  the  lack  Numbers  of  the  Satuedat  Review  may  be 
obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  of  the  Publisher,  at  the  Office, 
S8  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  to  whom  all  Communica- 
tions relating  to  Advertisements  should  likewise  be  addressed. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


r^RYSTAL  PALACE.  — PARTICULAR  ATTRACTIONS. 

^  THIS  DAY  and  NEXT  WEEK. 

flatorrlay  (Miy  2*)— Sewnd  Grand  Summer  Concert,  at  3. 
Monday.  Wednesday,  Friflay— Orchestral  Music,  Great  Organ,  &c, 
Tiie»day_f>w;ra,  "  Kith'in  Iloo<l,"  at  3. 

Thurwlay— ()pera,  "I.urline,"  at3i  First  Great  Firework  FSte. 
Saturday—Third  Grand  Summer  Concert,  at  3. 
Th«  Fine  ArU  Courts  anil  C'dler.tions,  the  Technoloicical  and  Natural  History  Collectionn, 
tn  the  various  illustrations  of  Art,  Science,  and  Nature,  and  the  Gardens  and  Park  always 
open.   Music  and  Fountftini  daily. 

Admission,  Monday  to  Friday, !«.;  Saturd»y«,5».,or  by  Ticket  pureha«ed  Icfoicthcday,  28. 6d. 
Coinea  Season  Ticket  free. 


MR.  SIMS  REEVES'  BENEFIT  CONCERT,  at  St.  James's 
Ilall,  on  Tuesday  EveninE  next.  Artists:  Madame  Sherrlnt'ton,  Miss  Helen  Dalton, 
and  Madame  Otto  Alvslebcn  ;  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  Mr.  Pyatt,  and  Mr.  SaTitley.  I'lanoforte.  Mr. 
Charles  llalh'.  Orchestral  combination ;  Messrs.  I,c  .Jcune.  Conductors:  Messrs.  niumt-nthal. 
Itoeekel,  Meyer  Lutz,  and  Arthur  Sullivan.—Slalls,  IOh.  fid.  ;  Kcserved  Seats.  !,t.  ;  liideony 
Stalls.  5s.;  Balcony,  :)s.;  AdmisBion,  Is.  and  33.  Tickets  of  Austin,  St.  .James's  Hall  :  Chappell 
&  Co..  New  Bond  .Street ;  Keith.  Prowse,  Si  Co.,  Chcapaide  ;  Iluy's,  Royal  Exchange  Buildings  ; 
and  Boosey  &  Co.,  Holies  Street. 


HANS  VON  BULOW  and  VIEUXTEMPS,  LAST  TIME 
this  Season.  Tuesday  next.  May  27,  MUSICAL  IINKIN. -Quartet  in  fO-S)  B  flat, 
Mozart;  Piano  Quartet,  first  time.  Op.  3H.  Rheinl)er:;cr  ;  Sonata,  Piuno  and  Violin,  Bach  ; 
Sonata,  E  Hat,  Op.  Ill,  Beethoven  ;  Noeturnc.  Op.  :)7.  and  Val«e.  Op.  42,  Chopin.  Family 
Admissions  for  Three.  One  Guinea  ;  Single  Tickets.  Ilalf-a-Guinea  ;  to  be  had  of  Austin,  or 
payable  at  St.  James's  Hall.   Doors  open  at  a  quarter  to  Tluee. 

.1.  ELLA.  Dircclnr. 


OT.    JAMES'S    THEATRE.— Les.see,    Mrs.    John   Wood  ; 

Director,  Monsieur  Humbert  Monday,  May  26,  and  every  Evening  durint:  the  Week, 

at  8-15,  the  celebrated  Opera  Houtte  in  Three  Acts,  LA  FILLE  I)E  MADAME  ANGOT. 
!NIusic  by  Charles  Lecocq.  The  original  cast  from  the  "  FantaisiCH  I'arisiennes."  Brussels. 
Mesdames  Pauline  Luie:ini,  Jeanne  d'Albert.  Dclorme.  MM.  Mario  ^Vidmer,  Jolly,  Cham- 
bt'ry.  Orchestra  and  Chorus  ot  Seventy.  Conductor,  M.  Warnots._l*rivatc  Boxes.  3,  4,  5,  and 
6  Guineas  ;  Stalls.  15s. ;  Dress  Circle,  lOfl.  6d.  ;  First  Circle,  Gs.  ;  Side  Boxes,  48,  i  Gallery,  2s. 
Box  Otiice  open  from  Eleven  till  Five. 

ORSE  and  CARRIAGE  SHOW,  AGRICULTURAL  HALL, 

ISLINGTON  Open  Saturday.  May  :tl.  Admission  Ilalf-a-crown.  Monday,  Tues- 
day, Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday.  One  Shillin;?.  Entrance,  Islington  Green. 

H^ORSE  SHOW,  Sirturday,  May  .3L— PUBLIC  JUDGING 
of  Hunters  in  four  clasRes.  Stallions  three  classes.  Riding  Horses  and  other  Hocfee. 
five  classes.  The  AGRICULTURAL  HALL  CUP  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  Hunter  in  the 
Show,   Doors  open  at  Ten  o'clock. 

ORSE  SHOW,  AGRICULTURAL  HALL,  Monday,  June  2. 

-PUBLIC  JUDGING.  Ponies,  Harness  Pairs,  and  Four-in-hands.  Parade  of  Prize 
Horses,  and  Leaping  in  the  Afternoon.  Admission  One  Shilling.  Entrance,  Islington. 
Green.  

fyHE  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER-COLOURS.— 

The  SIXTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  is  now  OPEN,  5  Pall  Mall  East, 
from  Nine  till  Seven.  Admittance,  Is.  Catalogue,  Gd, 

ALFRED  D.  FRIPP,  Secretary, 

ICTURES  in  the  LOUVRE  GALLERY.— ON  VIEW^ 

a  Collection  of  fine  AUTOTYPE  PRINTS  from  the  principal  chefs-irceiivre  in  this 
celebrated  Collection. -AUTOTYPE  GRAND  FINE  ART  GALLERY,  36  Rathbone  Place 
(Next  door  to  Wiusor  &  Newton's). 

Tj^LIJAH   WALTON'S   PAINTINGS.— EXHIBITION,  in- 

-^-^  eluding  "A  Storm  on  the  Sea"  and  "A  Sand  Storm  in  the  Desert,"  and  new  and' 
important  Drawing's  in  the  Bernese  Oberland,  &:c.,  NOW  OPEN  at  the  Burlington  Gallery,, 
lyi  Piccadilly.   Ten  to  Six — Admission,  with  Catalogue,  le. 

D ORE'S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 
PR^TORIUM,"  with  "Triumph  of  Christianity."  "Christian  Martyrs."  "Francesca 
da  Rimini,"  "Neophyte,"  "Andromeda,"  S:c.,  at  the  DORE  GALLERY,  35  New  Bond 
Street.  Ten  to  Six.  Admission,  la. 

OYAL   LITERARY    FUND.— The  EIGHTY-FOURTH 

ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  of  the  Corporation  will  take  place  in  Freemasons' HaH^ 
on  Wednesday  next.  May  28. 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE.  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 
Dinner  at  Half-past  G  for  7  precisely,  at  which  hour  the  Chair  will  be  taken, 
10  John  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C.  OCTAVIAN  BLEWITT,  Secretarij, 

A   GRAND  BALL  in  Aid  of  the  Funds  of  the  UNIVERSITY 

COLLEGE  HOSPITAL  will  be  held  at  Willis's  Rooms.  St.  James's,  on  Thursday* 

June  5.  under  the  gracious  Patronage  of  Her  Royal  Highness  the  PRINCESS  of  WALES,  &c  . 

Vouchers  and  Tickets  may  be  obtained  from  the  Lady  Patronessee,  from  the  Stewards,  and 
the  Secretary  at  the  Hospital,  as  well  as  at  Willis's  Rooms.  Tickets  (not  transferable).  One 
Guinea.   Supper  included. 

pHRISTIAN     EVIDENCE     SOCIETY.  —  EVIDENTIAL 

^  DISCOURSES  at  St.  George's  Hall,  Langham  Place.  On  Monday  Evening  next. 
May  2(i,  an  Address  will  be  given  by  the  Rev.  EDWARD  GARBETT,  M. A.,  Vicar  of  Christ 
Church,  Surbiton.   Subject :  "The  Bible  a  Book  for  the  World."   The  Chair  will  be  taken  at 

Eiglit  o'clock  by  the  Hon.  Williaji  Ashley  Admission  Free.   Subsequent  Discourses  as- 

ibllows  :-June  16,  Rev.  SAMUEL  GARR  ATT,  M. A..  "  Objections  to  Revealed  Religion  an 
Evidence  of  its  Truth."  June  23.  Rev.  J.  BALDWIN  BROWN,  B.A.,  "The  Fulness  of 
Times."  June  30,  Rev.  W.  SANDAY,  M.A.,  "Literary  Criticism  and  Christian  Belief." 
July  7,  LORD  BISHOP  of  GLOUCESTER  and  BRISTOL,  "Present  Aspect  of  Christian 
Evidences," 

2  Duke  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C,  May  1873.  P.  BARKER,  M.A.,  Secretary. 

"C^  E  T  T  E  S       COLLEGE,      COMELY  BANK, 

EDINBURGH. 

Head-Master. 

ALEXANDER  W.  POTTS.  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College.  Cambridge, 
and  some  time  one  of  the  Assistant  Masters  of  Rugby  School. 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Two  Scholarships,  each  of  the  annual  value  of  £40,  and  tenable  during  residence  at  the 
College,  will  be  open  to  Public  Competition  in  July  1873. 

The  Examination  will  be  open  to  any  Boys  (not  already  on  the  Foundation),  whether 
Members  of  the  College  or  not.  between  Eleven  and  I'ourteen  yearsofage.  Allowance  will  be 
made  for  age,  and  sound  elementary  training  will  be  considered  very  important. 

The  Candidates  will  be  examined  in  English  Grammar  and  Composition,  Arithmetic,  Latin 
Grammar  and  Construction,  and  Prose  Composition.  Boys  over  Thirteen  years  of  age  wiflj 
also  be  examined  in  Greek,  French,  and  Geometry. 

The  successful  Candidates  will  be  required  to  reside  in  the  College,  and  will  be  admitted  ia 
the  month  of  September  following  their  election. 

The  ordinary  charges  for  each  Boy  are  as  follows : 

Entrance  Fee   10  Guineas. 

ANNUAL  CHARGE. 

Board  £60  per  Annum, 

Tuition  £2.^  ,. 

But  in  the  case  of  Scholars  the  Entrance  Fee  will  not  be  exacted  ;  so  that  the  actual  annual 
cost  fur  each  Scholar,  giving  credit  for  the  amount  of  the  Scholarship,  will  be  £10. 

Thc'names  of  intending  Competitors  for  the  Scholarships  must  be  lodged  with  Mr.  Frede- 
rick Pitman,  W.S.,  48  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh,  Clerk  to  the  Trustees,  not  later  thaa 
J_ulj^JU873^  

pLIFTON  COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS  —  The  "foUowing 

will  be  open  to  Competition  at  Midsummer  : 

1 .  One  or  more  of  the  value  of  £90  a  year  (equivalent  to  both  Board  and  Tuition  free),  tenabia 
during  the  holder's  stay  at  the  College. 

2.  One  of  £70  a  year,  open  to  Boys  under  Seventeen. 

3.  One  or  more  of  £tj-i  a  year,  open  to  Boys  under  Sixteen. 

4.  One  or  more  of  £:;■'>  a  year,  open  to  Boys  under  Fifteen. 

For  Numbers  1  and  4  an  allowance  for  age  is  made  in  favour  of  young  Boyg. 
The  Examination  will  commence  on  Wednesday.  June  18.  at  9  a.m. 

Further  inturmation  can  l>e  obtained  of  thdUEAD-MAaTKit.  The  College.  Clifton,  Bristol, 

TNI)IA~CIVri7'sl5RVICE.— The^followTn^  are"  the"  SU(J- 

-L  CESSFUL  CANDIDATES  at  the  recent  Open  Competition  for  the  Civil  Service  of 
India  ;— 


Name. 


Total  No. 
of  Marks. 


In  order  of 
Merit. 

19.  Place,  G.  W..  „ 

20.  Farrer,  H   ]  2J7 

21.  Thorburn.  \V.  M  \;at 


In  order  of  wamw  i  Total  No. 

Merit.  JNAMB.l  of  Marks. 

»1.  Wilson,  J   1,789 

*2.  Maeleane,  W.  A   1,757 

•3.  Merk.W.  R.  H   1.723 

»1.  Finlay.J.F  1,718 

*:>.  I'hayie,  U   1,547 

Staley,  A.  E   1,.525 

»7.  Bussell,  W  1,413 

»«.  Mackay,  D.  L.  M   1,3!)8 

9.  Hughes,  0   1,396 

10.  Hewson,  F.  T   1.3.58 

11.  Fuller,  J.  B   1,322 

•12.  Symes,  E.  S   1,310 

(McLean.  J.  J  1.307 

(Taylor.  Ij   1,W 

1.5.  Wells,  W.  F.  W   1.300 

l(i.  Pennington,  II.  F.  D  1.2!i3 

17.  V)i,  B   1,291 

18.  Pargitcr,  F.  E   1,276 

•  Pnpils  of  Mr.  WREN.  3  Powis  Square.  W.,  who  prepares  RESIDENT  and  NON- 
RESIDENT PUPILS  for  I.C.S.— Address,  till  June  5,  Grazeley  Court,  Keading. 


»22.  Mitchell,  T.  C. 
*23.  BoulKer,0.  S  

21.  Martindale,  A.H.T.  , 

25.  Marriott,  C.  R  , 

*20.  Primrose,  A.  J  

*27.  Anderson,  J.  D  , 

28.  O'Farrel).  11.  H  

»29.  Ritchie,  J.  G  

30.  Peterson,  11.  P  

»31.  Ilebbert,  F.  II  , 

32.  Kecs,  J.  D  

33.  Fiddian,  J.  P  

34.  Tremenheere,  J.  H.  A. 
a.  Power,  G.  F.  T  


1,232 
1,20S 

..  l.ig.s 
..  i.iw 
,.  i.ir.K 

..  I.IIM 
..  I,H7 
..  1.121 
..  1.118 
..  1,117 
..  l.Ili 
..  1,102 

..  i,onii 

..  1,06^ 


fyHE  LONDON  CIVIL  SERVICE  and  MILITARY  COL- 

LEGE,  21  York  Place,  Portman  Snuare,  W—Privripnl,  Dr.  IIEINEMANN.  F.R.O.S. 
Special  and  thorough  IHEPARATION  for  Cooper's  Uill,  the  Line,  Woolwich,  the  Civil 
Service,  &c. 
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HIGHFIELD  SCHOOL,  Weston-super-Mare.— Conducted  by  ;  TH  H  E 
a  AVrangler.  assisted  by  a  Graduate  in  Classical  Honours.    Terms,  £81.    Spedally  i  ^ 


CHEQUE  BANK, 


L  I  M  1 1 E  D. 


adapted  for  delicate  Boys  Address,  Geoiigk  IIkpi-ei.,  M.A. 


EDUCATION.— BRIGHTON.— The  Rev.  H.  FYFPE,  M.A. 
Oxon.  has  VACANCIES  at  Clifton  House.  West  Brighton.  Larse  Play  ground,  Cricket- 
field.  Gymnasium,  Fives  Court,  excellent  and  safe  Battling.  PupiU  have  taken  hi;;!!  places  in 
thu  University.  Local,  Military.  Civil,  &c.  Examinations,  and  at  the  Uuiversities.  Junior  imd 
delitntc  Boys  receive  special  attention.   Terms.  60  to  100  Guineas. 

ACLEEGYMAN  (High  Wrangler,  Scbolar,  and  University 
Prizeman),  late  Master  in  a  Public  School,  and  of  ffreat  experience  and  success  in  Tui- 
tion, prepares  SIX  PUPILS,  age  not  under  Seventeen,  tor  the  University  urCumiietitiveExanu- 
nahuns-  Several  have  lately  Lcained  Scholarships.  Terms,  ITjO  Guineas  per  auuum.  Two 
Vacancies.— Address  Rev.  M.  A.,  Christchuich.  Hants. 

AN  OXFORD  UNDERGRADUATE,  Scholar  of  his  CoUege, 

*-  desires  a  PRIVATE  TUTOIISIIIP  (Subjects,  Classics  aud  Euglish)  for  July,  August, 
and  September  Address,  Houatil'S,  Union  Society,  Oxford. 


H 


YDROPATHY.— SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill. 

Miv/cmji-Dr.  EDWARD  LANH,  M.A..  M.D.  Edin.  Tvirkish  Baths.  Consulta- 
tions daily  (Saturday  excepted)  at  7  Princes  Street,  Hanover  Square,  from  Ten  till  Twelve. 

TNDIAN         PARCEL  POST, 

Under  Authority  from  the  POSTMASTER-GENERAL  of  INDIA. 
Parcels  not  exceedinfr  fifty  poimds  in  wci^lit  and  2  ft.  x  1  ft.  x  1  ft.  in  size,  and  fl'2f>  in  vaUie, 
are  coin  eyeil  by  tlie  Fexixsular  axd  Oai  bstal  Company  from  London  to  any  Post  Town 
in  India  at  a  unifurra  charye  of  Is.  -!d.  per  lb.   Full  Particulars  on  application  at 
12'.!  LEADENIIALL  STREET,  E.C. 


w 


BRIGHTON.  —  BEDFORD   HOTEL.  —  Every  endeavour  is 
made  to  renderthis  Hotel  equaltoits  long-existing:repute.    Spacious  Coffee  Room  for 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen.     Sea- Water  Service  in   the  Hotel  Communications  to  The 

Man.vgeii.  Bedford  Hotel  Company,  Limited. 

rFHE    T^rXnVILLE     HOTEL,    St.  Lawrence-on-Sea.— 

RaJiisaatc  the  nearest  Station  on  both  Lines.  One  of  the  most  eiCErant.  commodious, 
and  comtortuble  Hotels  in  the  Kingdom.  Hydropathic,  Turkish,  Ozone,  Saline,  Plunge,  and 
other  Bathsin  the  Hotel.  Table-d'hOte  daily. 

ORKS   of  ART.- — A  Gentleman  who   has  long  been  a 

Collector  of  Media;val_ Ivory  Carvings,  Limoges  Enamels.  Rings,  and  Illuminated 
Manuscri;>ts.  wishes  to  reduce  his  Collection,  and  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  Collector  wlio 
is  desirous  of  Purchasing  such  Articles.  No  dealer  need  apply.— Address,  A.  B.,  cure  of 
W.  S.  Lincoln  S:  Son,  162  New  Oxford  Street,  W.C. 

EODRIGUES'    MONOGRAMS,    ARMS,     CRESTS,  and 
ADDRESSES  Desisned,  and  Steel  Dies  Engraved  as  Gems. 
RAISED,  RUSTIC,  GROTESQUE,  and  ECCE.VTRIC  MO.N'OGRAMS  artistically  de- 
Bigned  for  ajiy  combination  of  Letters.   NOTE  PAPER  and  ENVELOPES  Stamped  in  Colour 
Kelicf  and  brilliantly  Illuminated  in  Gold,  Silver,  and  Colours,  in  tiie  liighest  Style  of  Art, 
VISITIiNG  CARD-PLATE  elesantly  cncraved,  and  100  Superfine  Cards  printed  fur  Is.  Cd. 
At  HENRY  RODJRIGUES',  42  PICCADILLY,  LONDON, 

r^REME  de    la   CREME   (the  New   Court  Note  Paper), 

made  from  ChartaPerfecta,  Resistered  Tlie  Publicare  respectfully  CAUTIONED  that 

the  NEW  COURT  NOTE  P-i^PER  is  to  be  had  only  of  JENNER  i  KNE\\'STIIL!,  to  the 
Queen,  Hcjaldic  Engravers  and  Stationers  by  Special  Appointments  to  their  Royal  Ui'-^lmesses 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  Specimens  of  Monograms,  Stamping,  aud  Cliai  ta  PerJccta 
free  33  St.  James's  Street,  and  156  Jermyn  Street,  S.W, 

ALUMINIU.M  WATCHES,  £1  Is.,  £1  10s.,  £1  15s.,  £2  2s. 

■^-^  MarvellousTimekeepers.  Machine  made.  Same  as  supplied  by  us  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  Illustrations.  Three  Stamps.-MILLIKIN  &  LAWLEY,  168  Strand. 


LONDON    &    RYDER,    Diamond     Merchants.- Wedding 
Bi-acelets.  Wedding  Necklacc.'^.  and  Wedding  Presents  of  every  description.  Brides- 
maid.V  Lockets,  of  new  and  original  Designs;  with  a  large  vnriety  of  Diamond  Orjiuments  of 
artistic  merit,  in  the  btst  possible  taste  and  of  sterling  excellence,  at  Messrs.  LONDON 
RYDER'S,  Diamond  Merchants,  17  New  Bond  Street,  corner  of  Clitibrd  Street. 


EDENT  &  CO.,  61  Strand,  W.C,  and  34  Roval  Exchange,  E.G., 
•  Manufacturers  of  CHRONOMETERS,  WATCHES,  .ASTRONOMICAL,  HOUSE 
and  TURRET  CLOCKS,  to  Her  Majesty,  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales;  Makers  of  the 
Great  Clock  tif  tlie  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  of  the  New  Standard  Clock  of  the  Royal 
Observatory,  Greenwicli.   Catalogues  on  application. 

E.  DENT  S:  CO.,  61  Strand,  34  and  35  Royal  Exchange  (adjoining  Lloyd's),  and  the  Factory, 
Savoy  Street,  Strand,  London. 

ECHI'S  DRESSING  BAGS  and  CASES,  DESPATCH 

BOXES,  Tourists'  Writing  Cases.  Jewel  Cases,  Writing  Desks.  Parisian  Productions, 
liihrary  Seta  in  Mediccvul  and  Leather.  Albums,  Cases  of  Fine  Cutlery,  Scissors.  Razors,  Table 
Knives,  the  Ma-ic  Ka/.or  Strop  and  Paste,  at  MECHI'S,!!^  Regent  Street,  W.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  post  free.   Established  W27.   City  Prices  charged  for  Cash. 

PSOM  and  ASCOT.— RACE  GLASSES,  beyond  compari- 

son.  the  very  best  at  CALLAGHAN'S,  23A  New  Bond  Street,  corner  of  Conduit 
Street,  W. 

ENDERS,     STOVES,     KTTCHEN    RANGES,  FIRE- 

IRONS,  aud  CHIMNEY-PIECES. -Buyers  of  the  above  are  requested,  before  finnlly 
deciding,  to  visit  tlie  SllOW-KOOMS.  They  contain  such  an  assortment  of  Fenders,  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Chimncy-|)ieces,  Fire-irons,  and  General  Ironmongery  as  cannot  be  approached  else- 
wJxere,  cither  for  variety,  novelty,  beauty  of  design,  or  exquisiteness  of  workmanship,  or  price. 

Black  Register  Stuvcs    from    Os.  !td.  to  £9  .'js. 

Bright  ditto,  witli  Ormolu  Ornament*  from  £3  ISs.  to  £33  IQs. 

Bron/.ed  Fenders  fi-um        4s.  to  £h  128. 

Steel  and  Ormolu  Fenders  from      £2  17a.  to  £25. 

Chimnoy-piecaa   from.    £1  lOs.  to  £100, 

Fire-irons  (Set  of  Three)  from        -Is,  to  £5  Ida. 


E 


C 


OAL  SCOOPS.— WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  ha.s  400  difTtuvnt 

Patterns  of  COAL  SCOOPS  on  SHOW,  of  which  lie  invilcs  inspection.  The  Prices  vary 
from  2.'<.  Id.  to  150a.  Plain  Bhick  open  SeoopH,  from  28.  -id.;  do.  ilo..  zinc-lined,  from 
covered  Box  Scoops,  IVom  Dm.;  ditto,  with  Huiul-Scoop,  from  12.h.  fitL  ;  do.  do.,  witli  tuiu'y 
omamcntution.  from  Us.  ;  highly  linishcd  and  oruamented.  .and  litted  with  imitation  ivory 
hand  lea,  from  22ft.  to  150».  There  19  also  a  choice  selection  of  Wooden  Coul  Boxes,  with  iron 
ami  brass  inountines. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonffcr,  by  appointment,  to  H.R.H 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  sendu  a  CATALOGUE,  containing  nitwurd!.  of  kjD  Illustrations  of  his 
unrivalled  Stock,  with  lA»t  of  Prices  and  Piann  of  tbe  :io  large  .s!\ou'-rooina.  po.stagc  ficc— 
3it  Oxlbrd  Street.  W.;  I.  lA,  2,3  and  1  Newman  Street;  1,  ;uk1  li  Perry's  IMuce  ;  iiu<i  1 
Newman  Yard,  Ivondon.  W.  The  CoBt  of  delivering  (Joods  to  tli.-  most  diHtaut  part^of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifliuK.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will  always  undeitake 
delivery  at  a  mnall  Hxed  rate. 

ILMER  &  SON'S   EASY    CHAIRS  and  COUCHES.— 

The  largCHt  assortment  in  the  kingdom,  comprising  all  the  Dciigus  fur  which  they  have 
been  celebrated  for  the  latit  (illy  year.-i.  inul  also  all  the  Newest.  Patterns,  coiiihiiiiii;:  giace, 
flfgance.  and  Comfort.  Five  Ilimdrcd  dillerent  Pattiirnu  alway.^  in  Stock.  Ni  w  I)c.sj;:ii!4  are 
being  almont  daily  aUiled.  All  are  of  Hie  hett  finality  and  marked  in  plain  tlgurc!« — Show- 
RooiiiH  aud  GuIlL-rieA,  31  and     Bcrnerti  StroQt,  Luudou.  W. 


PAUQlJEr  FURiNITURE.  —  llOWARirS  PATENT.  — 
Fuinitiire  of  all  dcHcriptiouH  made  of  HOWARD'S  PATENT  PARQUET  In  of  the 
mniit  durable  kind, and  (beins  manuliictiircd  by  Moeblnury)  miMlorafo  in  co^tt,  and  of'thc  ltnc>t 
poHiibIc  '(ualily,  ('(mibiiiitig  I'aiqncteriu  with  WuuU  Tape«try>  reaidencet  may  be  lUtcd  up 
without  either  piuntinK  or  pfnier-hunghig. 

HOWARD  &  SONS; 
Decorator!  ani)  Cabinet  Mukrrd  by  Stoaiii  Power,  2.'».  2».  and  27  Bi'mers  Street,  London,  \\\, 
and  Mtdland  BuibtingH,  Nuw  Street,  Birmingham, 


s 


M  E  E '  a    D  IS  S  1  (J  N  S   of   1'  U  R  Jv'  I T  U  li  E   and  of 

inoN  and  HRAHS  BKIWTRADH. 
A  Nvw  anil  ICcviMid  lOllitiun  oCIIiim  Work  in  now  iHnucd, 
In  a  i<zc  coiivciilCMt  fur  lraii>mi»lun  liy  pott,  and  will  b&furwai'dwl,  on  apiiUcaUon,  by 
W.  A.  &  S.  .SMKK, 
t  FINHBTJnX  I'AVi  :  sue  NT.  LONDTO; 


GTAINED   GLASS   VVLMJOWS  and,   CHURCH  DECO- 

IlA  l  |r).M»t,_llll.Vi  oN,  IIU1'I,KIJ,.  ii  U\y}{E,  Qatrluk  atr««l.  Covairt  Otu'dcn, 
Luniloh.  l'ri/.ii  .Medal. Loiiili>nun<l  I'liil.. 

C  iLAUK'S    PATHNT  STEKL   NOISKLiosS  "  SHII  Tri'lUS, 

V-/  s«ii  Coillna,  Fire  and  Tblcf  Proof,  caj»  bn  iidtHitcd  to  any  Window  nr  other  <  >]ni||inK. 
rroHpectnx  i  trir.-CLAKK  Ac  CO..  Hole  Patentcea,  Ualhbono  Place.  W.i  Pnrm.  Mniiulietttr, 
LlVLTi^oul.aud  Dublin. 


SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL  £200,000,  IN  A  SHARES  OF  £50  EACH. 

Trustees  of  Guarantee  Fuml  of  £100,000  Consols, 
ROBERT  DALGLISH,  Esq..  M.P. 
CUTIIBEIIT  E.  ELLISON,  Esq.,  J.P. 
SAMUEL  MORLEY,  Esq.,  M.P. 
W.  U.  SMITH.  Esq.,  M.P. 

Directors. 

GEORGE  WODEHOUSE  CURRTE.  Esq..  Chairman, 

ALEXANDER  GRANT  DALLAS,  Esq.  (late  Governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory). 
LORD  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  M.P.  for  Middlesex. 

JAMES  HERTZ.  E.sq.  (late  of  Messrs.  R.  Dalglish.  Falconer,  &  Co.),  J/anaffma  Z>"-ec/or 

ARTHUR  J.  LEWIS,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Lewis  &  Allenby). 

W.  r.  SCHOLFIELD,  E*q.  (late  of  Messrs.  A.  &  S.  Henry  &  Co.) 

SIDNEY  Y'OUNG,  Esq.  (late  Young.  Son,  &.  Magnay). 

Secretary  and  A ccouiUant^SYB'S^Y  J.  NICOLLE,  Esq. 
Temporary  Offices— CLEMENT'S  HOUSE,  CLEMENT'S  LANE,  E.C. 


This  Bank  will  commence  business  by  the  receipt  of  deposits  and  the  supply  of  blank  forms 
of  cheques  tor  amounts  of  £10  each  or  under  in  J  une  next. 

It  has  been  establislied  on  a  system,  originated  liy  Mr.  Hertz,  to  afford  facilities  to  various 
classes  who  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  banking,  and 
also  to  extend  the  use  of  cheques  of  the  Chkqub  Bank  to  numerous  purposes  for  which  cash 
payments  liave  hitherto  been  required.  It  is  intended  to  be  an  auxiliary  and  not  an  opponent 
of  all  Banking  institutions  already  established. 

All  cheques  must  be  drawn  on  the  forms  provided  by  the  Bank. 

No  blank  cheque  will  be  supplied  until  the  maximum  amount  for  which  it  can  be  filled  up 
has  been  paid  to  the  credit  of  the  Cheqi  I':  Bank  with  one  of  the  Banks  with  which  it  is  in 
relation,  or  deposited  with  the  Cheque  Bank  at  any  of  its  own  Offices.  No  cheques  on  this 
Bank  against  an  overdrawn  account  can,  therefore,  be  in  cirqulatiou.  No  cheque  can  be  filled 
up  tor  a  greater  amount  than  £10. 

Every  blank  cheque  will  bear  stamped  on  its  face  the  full  amount  for  which,  it  may  be  drawn, 
but  it  may  be  filled  up  for  any  less  sum. 

Convenient  books  will  be  provided,  of  £10.  £20,  £.'!0,  £10.  £50,  up  to  £100.  Each  book  will  con- 
tain ten  cheques  of  the  same  maximum  denomination,  which  will  be  from  £1  to  £10  each,  as  the 
depositor  may  require.  The  charge  fur  a  book  ot  ten  cheques  will  be  Is.,  which  includes  the 
Government  stamps. 

Undrawn  balances  will  be  carried  forward  to  the  credit  of  the  customer,  towards  a  fresh 
cheque  book,  or  repaid. 

All  cheques  will  be  crossed  and  payable  to  order,  and,  therefore,  as  they  will  reqxiire  endorse- 
ment by  the  person  in  wJiose  favour  they  are  drawn,  necessitate  his  giving  by  such  endorsement 
proof  of  payment  to  him. 

A  simple,  safe,  and  economical  plan  has  thus  been  provided,  for  the  following  amongst  many 
other  purposes  :— 

1.  Petty  cash  payments  and  office  expenses  of  Merchants,  Warehousemen,  Manufacturers, 
Companies. and  others. 

2.  Remittances  of  small  sums  to  the  country  or  abroad. 

3.  Payments  of  household  aud  petty  expenses  in  London  and  the  suburbs. 

4.  Payment  of  charitable  donations  and  subscriptions. 

5.  Payments  of  quarterly  or  monthly  salaries. 

6.  Allowances  to  wives,  daughters,  minors,  widows,  and  annuitants. 

7.  Disbursements  by  commercial  travellers  and  tourists. 

8.  For  the  use  of  foreigners  in  lieu  of  circular  notes  or  letters  of  credit. 

Fei-sons  hitherto  without  banking  accounts  can  deposit  tlieir  cash  at  the  Officesof  the  Ctthqtje 
Baxic,  or  pay  the  same  to  the  credit  of  the  Chrquk.  Bank  to  any  banker  in  relation  with  it, 
and  may.  at  their  convenience,  receive  cheque  books  for  the  amounts  deposited. 

The  Cheque  Bankv/HI  not  pay  interest  on  deposits,  will  not  discount  bills,  nor  make 
advances,  nor  enter  into  any  financial  transactions.  All  moneys  received  will  be  deposited 
with  the  banks  in  relation  with  the  Cheque  Baa'k,  Limited.  The  names  of  such  Bankers  will 
be  published  from  time  to  time. 

The  Cheque  Bank  will  commence  business  in  June  next,  at  1  Cockspur  Street,  Pall  Mall 
East,  S.W. 


QOVERNMENT 


STOCK    INVESTMENT  COMPANY, 

Limited, 
33  CORNHILL,  E.C. 


C.\PITAL_£1 ,000,000. 


FIRST  ISSUE,  «00,000. 


The  Capital  and  Deposits  roeeivcd  by  this  Company  arc  invested  in  Government  Stocks  and 
Gnarantced  Securities,  wliicli  are  quarterly  inspected  by  the  Anditors,  who  certify  as  to 
correctness  and  advertise  their  Certificate,  thereby  giving  the  most  unquestionable  security, 

NEW  DEPOSIT  FE.VTURE. 
DEPOSIT  NOTES  issued  under  the  Seal  of  the  Company  for  terms  of  Tliree  andFiv&Years 
witll  Cheques  or  Coupons  attached  lor  Half- Yearly  Interest  of 

^  per  Cent,  per  Annvim  for  Five  Years. 
5   per  Cent,  per  Annum  for  Three  Years. 
DEPOSITS,  with  one  montli's  notice  of  witlidrawal— i  per  Cent,  below  the  current  Bank 
rate  for  three  montlis,  the  current  Hank  rate  tor  six  months,  aud  Five  per  Cent,  for  twelve 
months. 

ADVANCES  made  on  Deposit  of  British,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Government  Stocks. 

A.  W.  RAY,  Manager. 


THE    AGRA    BANK,    Limited.  —  Established    in  1833. 
CAPITAL,  £1.000,000. 
Hkad  OFncE— NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 
BR.iiiOHBS  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay.  Madras,  Kurrachcc,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 
Uong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  OIHec  on  the  Terms  customarj  with  LondonBaukeri, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Unlance  iloei  not  fill  below  XIOO. 

Deposits  received  forflxed  periods  on  tl'.o  following  terme,  viz.: 

At  3  percent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  12  months'  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 
For  shorter  periods  Dciiosits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  ol  tliu  day  on  any  of  the  Urancliesof  the  Bank,  freeof 
exLraeliargu ;  and  Approved  iiiUs  imrcliased  oi  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  I'urchaaes  elfected  in  British  and  Koraign  .Securities,  in  Eait  India  Stock  and 
Loans  and  tlie  safe  custody  ol  the  same  undertaken, 

Iiiterestdrawn.and  Army,  Navy ,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Ousincas  aud  Money  Agoucy.  Britiih  and  Indian, 
transacted, 

J.  THOMSON,  Cliairman. 


TONDON    and    LANCASHIRE     LIFE  ASSURANCE 

COMP^VNY,  LeadcnUoJl  Street,  London. 
Hoard  Direction. 
C7iai>m«n_Colonel  KINGSCOTE,  C.B..  M.P. 
Depuiij-Vliairman—i.  II.  MACKENZIE.  Esq. 
Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley.  I  Aid.  Sir  Thomas  Dnkin. 

Abol  Chapmau,.Esq.  I  li.  ilnrclay  Reynolds,  Esq. 

Siunuol  Gurncy  Shcppaid,  Esq. 
At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  tlic  Proprietors,  held  at  tlio  London  Tavern,  on  April  211,  I.S73, 
'I'Ik'  New  Assurances  elVectcd  during  tho  pait  year  wci-o  for  i:231,00«,  produoing  n  New 
Premium  Ln^ome  of  i'H,.');io. 

Tlic  result  of  the  Valuation,  mado  on  tlio  strictest  principles,  was  a  Roniis  distribution  of  £\ 
pel- cent,  per  ainnim  as  an  addition  to  IJio  Whole  Lilis  Participatinir  Policies,  eindvalent  to  a 
peirentajcc  varying  from  L'U  Lo  'M  pur  cenL  of  tins  Piumiuma  iioid,  and  uu  addition  of  i!U  percent, 
lo  I  he  Shareholders'  Fund. 
Reports  and  copies  of  the  Accounts  may  bo  had  on  application. 

 W.  p.  CLIKEUUGU,  Managtr  nml  Acluary. 

(\  ENERAL     ASS  iTr  A  Wb  E     C  O  m"  P  A  N~Y. 

^  '  ClllKIf  OKlflCR-Oa  KINO  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E,C, 

Established  I*!?,      CAPITAL,  £1,000,000, 
The  public  estimation  of  this  DIIIm  isshufi'u  In  llle  raiildand  contlnnoui  increase  in  Its  Llf«  i 
InisincH*,  as  set  Ibrlli  in  the  Imports  and  SlntcincnW,  which  may  Iw  had  on  application  at  ths  | 
Chiet  Olllee.  or  any  of  the  Branchc,  ^^^^.^^  FREEMAN,  S.rrrU,r„. 


I  II  (E  NIX        FIRE  OFFICE, 

LOMBARD  S  TREET  ANU  CILMtlNfl  CrtOSfl,  LONnON._EsTAiiI,i.>iiiitD  17M. 
Prom  lit  iilMl'liheral  LutsSuttloincnt.. 
in.unuiees.diieledili  all  uartsui  the  World, 

(JEO.  W.  LOVKLL  1  .,  

.KUI.V  .1.  IIIUIOMFIELD  )  •■>""'""«• 


MPEKIAL     ElliM     INSURANCE  COMPANY.: 

EstaWlshcil  t«0.1, 

I  OLD  nnOAD  STREET,  K,t;.,  and  10  and  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  tl.liOO.OUO.   PAID  UP  ANI)  INVESTED.  £700,000. 

JAMES  UtlLLAND,  .ViijK'riii(cii(fcll(. 


May  94,  1873.] 


The  Saturday  Keview. 


Loss  of  LIFE  or  LIMB,  with  the  consequent  LOSS  of 
TIME  and  MOSEY,  camed  by  Accidents  of  all  khnU.  jirflvidcd  for  by  o  Policy  of  the 
RAILWAY  TASSENGEKS'  ASSljBANCE  COMPANY. 
An  Annual  Payment  of  £3  to  £6  .'is.  insures  il.non  at  Death,  or  an  allowance  at  the  rate 
of  jCr.  per  Week  for  Injury. 
Offices  :  64  CORSHILL  and  lo  KEGEST  STREET. 
 _WILLIAM  J.  YIAK,  Secretary.^ 

CENT.— 


DIVIDENDS     5     and    10    to    20  PER 
For  Safe  and  ProfitnWc  Investments 
Bead  SHAEP'S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR  (poet  free). 
The  MAY  Xuniher  'li  ijapcsl  now  ready. 
It  contains  all  the  best  payini.' and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  Pay. 
CAPITALISTS.      SHAREHOLDE  KS,       IXVESTOKS.  TRUSTEES, 
will  rind  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  nalfe.  valuable,  and  reliable  Guide. 
Messrs.  SH.-VRP  s  CO..  Stock  and  Share  Urokers.  32  Poultry.  London.  E.C. 
1  Established  1852.)  Bankers.  London  and  Westminster.  Lotlilmry,  E.C. 

INVESTMENTS.— Why  is  so  much  Money  Lost  by  Speculators 
and  Investors  and  Gained  by  others  ?  and  can  from  Ten  to  Fifteen  per  Cent,  be  made  of 
Money  with  anything  like  safety  to  the  Investor  ?— The  future  of  Grand  Trunk  Railway— 
Should  Railway  Stock  l>e  Bought  or  Sold  ?~.\n  Item  eoncernina  Foreign  and  Home  Mmes— 
See  REYNOLDS'S  SELECT  "LIST  of  INVESTM!".XTS  for  MAY.  Forwarded  gratis,  on 
application  to  JOUN  B.  Reyxolds,  70  &  71  BishopsKute  Street  Within.  London.  E.C. 

HE  LITERARY    MACHINE  (Patented),  for  holding  a 

Book,  WritinET-desk.  Lamp,  Meals,  &c.,  in  any  position,  over  a  Bed,  Sofa,  or  Chair. 
Prices  from  20s.  Drawings  free. 

J.  CARTER,  6a  New  Cavendisli  Street.  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 


LADIES'    ENAMELLED    KID    BUTTON    BOOTS,  21s. 
and  23s.,  beautifully  made.  Soft  House  Boots,  58.  6d. 

Catalogues  post  free. 
THOMAS  D.  MARSHALL.  192  Oxford  Street,  W. 

TRON  WINE  BINS.— FARROW  &  JACKSON  (Business 

established  179^\  First  Wrought- Iron  Wine  Bins,  invented  and  made  bv  the  late 
Mr.  Farrow  in  1824.  First  Wine  Bins,  with  separate  rest  for  each  bottle,  registered  by  present 
firin  March  1.  \-^\.  The  new  Exhibit  Bins,  also  with  separate  rest  tor  each  bottle  tbutso 
arranged  that  the  necks  of  the  bottles  are  outwards,  an  advantage  peculiar  to  this  form  of 

Wine  Bin),  registered  by  them  March  28,  1872  18  Great  Tower  Street,  8  Uaymarket. 

91  Mansell  Street,  London  ;  and  23  Rue  du  Pont  Neuf,  Paria. 

TNGELHEIM^H AMPAGNK^  Dry,  Medium,  and  Rich. 

-*-  54s.  per  dozen,  29s.  per  dozen  pints. 

A  perfectly  genuiae,  naturally  sparkling  Wine,  from  Ingelheim,  on  the  Rhine,  equal  to  first- 
quality  Cliwnpegne. 

This  Wine  was  first  introduced  by  Messrs.  FEARON,  and  sold  as  MOUSSIRENDER 
RHEINWEIN.  but  aa  this  name  iTas  been  extensively  used  by  other  firms  for  h»\v-priced 
Winee.  they  have  now  adopted  the  more  distinctive  title  of  INGELHEIM  CHAMPAGNE. 

The  Trade  Mark  is  registered,  and  each  Label  bears  the  Signature  of  the  Importers, 
H.  B.  FEARON  &  SON, 

■Holbom  Viaduct,  E.C,  14^  New  Bond  Street,  W..  London;  and  Dewsbury,  Yorkshire. 

I  N  A  H  A  N'S  iTT     ,  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH 
WHISKIES,  is  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac 
Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal.  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded  *'  Kinahan's  .  LL  .  Whisky." 
Wholesale  Depat,  20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET.  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

LAZENBY  &  SON'S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CON- 

•  DIMENTS.— E.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  Sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacttwers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments,  so  long  and  favourably  distinguished 
by  their  Name,  are  compelled  to  CAUTION  the  Public  aijainit  the  inferior  Preparations 
which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close  imitation  of  their  Goods,  with  a  view  to  mi>lead  the 
Public — &2  AVigmore  Street.  Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and 
19  Trinity  Street.  London,  S.E.  

ARVEY'S    SAUCE.  — Caution.  — The  Admirers  of  tliis 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle,  prepared  by 
E.  LAZENBY  s:  SON.  bears  the  Label  used  so  many  years,  signed  "  Elizabeth  Laznnb'j.''* 

e"^^      &      P  E  R  R  I  N  S'  SAUCE. 

The  "WORCESTEKSHrRE."  pronounced  by  Connoissenrs  "The only  Good  Sauce," 
improves  the  .\ppetite,  and  aids  Digestion.  Unrivalled  for  Piquancy  and  Flavour.  Ask  for 
"LEA  S:  PERBIXS'  S.\UCE."  BEWABE  OF  IMITATIONS,  and  see  the  Names  of 
LEA  «£  PERKINS  on  all  Bottles  and  Labels.—AKents.  CROSSE  »  BLACKWELL,  London, 
and  Sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Sauees  throughout  the  World. 

nURES    of  CoughsTl^olds,  Tickling  in  the  Throat,  and 

^  Bronchial  Affections,  by  DR.  LOCOCK'S  PULMONIC  WATERS.—"  I  have  had 
Twenty-five  years'  experience  of  their  good  effects."  From  Mr.  Haylaxd,  Chemist,  20  High 
Ouaegate.  York.   Sold  by  all  Druggists  at  Is.  Ijd.  per  Box.  

ELECTEICITY  IS  LIFE. 
XJHEUMATISM,  Neuraln^ia,  Spasm,  Gout,  Deafness,  Head  and 

Tooth  Ache.  Paralysie.  Nervous  Debility.  Muscular  and  Functional  Maladies,  however 
tenacious  toother  remedies. speedily  yield  to  PULVERM ACKER'S  IMPROVED  PATENT 
CHAIS  BAND.  BATTERIES,  and  ACCESSORIES,  from  J».  and  upwards. 

Authenticated  proofs  of  unparalleled  efficacy  are  jriven  in  Pamphlet.  "  N.itiire's  Chief 
Restorer  of  Impaired  Vital  EneruT."  post  free  on  aj'plication  to  J.  L.  PU1,VEI'..M.\C1TER'S 
Galvanic  Esiatdishment.  191  Regent  Street,  London.  W.  ;  where  Pamphlet  and  lull  Trice  List 
can  be  obtained,  post  free. 


ENCYCLOIVEDIA  BRITANNICA.— NOTICE.— In  conse- 
qucnce  of  tlic  preparation  of  a  NEW  EDITION  of  the  above  work,  the  I'ubliNher*  are 
prepared,  at  present,  to  lake  bacli  copies  of  the  Eiglith  Edition  in  exchange  for  the  New 
Edition,  on  terms  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  I'ublisliers,  A.  lit  C.  BLACK,  Edinburgli. 

May  6,  1B~3.  

TO  COUNTRY  GENTLEMEN,  SPORTSMEN,  &c. 
Entered  at  Stationers'  Ilall  Monthly,  Is. 

'T^HE  SPORTSMAN'S,  TOURIST'S,  and  GENERAL  TIME- 

TABLES,  and  GUIDIC  to  the  RIVERS,  LOCUS.  MOORS,  and  DEER-FORESTS  of 
SCOTLAND  (small  crown,  alpout  ;i.'»0  pp.  with  Maps  of  Scotland  ainl  Kntiland),  will  appear  on 
.Tunc  1,  and  every  Month  thereafter,  Kdlted  by  J.  Watson  Lyall,  of  the  "  I'citliahire 
Constitutional." 

It  will  contain  the  Time-Tables  of  every  Conveyance  in  Scotland;  all  the  Shootinc«.  with 
Names  of  Propriotor,  Factor,  and  Tenant,  Rent,  fcc;  and  a  complete  description  of  all  the 
Kivevs  and  Loclis—whether  Strangers  can  Fish  them— how  to  go  to  them— where  mofltcoo- 
veniently  to  live.  &c.  &c. 
Advertisers  who  wish  siiacc  in  the  Book  should  apply  early. 

OtWces,  Union  Rank  Buildings,  Holhorn  Circus,  London. 
Wholesale  Agents  for  England— Sisn'iciN,  MAitSHALT,,  &  Co.,  London. 
Wholesale  Accnts  for  Scotland— John  Menzies  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 
May  be  had  of  all  Booksellers,  and  at  Railway  Bookstalls. 

A  GIFT-BOOK  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 
Wame's  New  and  Revised  Editions  of 

^FHE    LANGUAGE  and  SENTIMENTS  of  FLOWERS. 

Best  Editions,  elegantly  printed. 
THE  PRESENTATION.  With  6  Coloured  Plates,  2s.  6d. 
THE  POPULAR.   With  2  Coloured  Plates,  Is. 
THE  BIJOU.  With  Coloured  Plates.  r,d. ;  postage.  Id. 
Fkederick  Wabnt;  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

THE  CHANDOS  CLASSICS.-NEW  VOLUME. 
Crown  Svo.  stiff  cover,  each  Is.  6d.  ;  post  free,  Is.  lOd.   Cloth  gilt  edition,  2s. ;  post  free,  2s.  4d. 

T  OCKHART'S     SPANISH    BALLADS    (Historical  and 

Romantic),  and 

SOUTHEY'S  ROMANCE  OF  THE  CID. 
Fredeeick  Wakne  Sc  Co.,  Bedford  Street.  Covent  Garden. 


H 


BOOKS,  &e. 


M 


UDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— BOOKS  for  all  READERS. 

See  MUDIE'S  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR  for  MAY.  Postage  free  on  api.lieati  m. 


lyrUDIE'S  SELECT   LIBRARY.— First-Clnss  Subscription, 

foV  a  nonatant  succession  of  the  Xewcst  Books,  One  Ouin«a  per  Annum.  Book  Societies 
and  Inititutions  rappUed  on  lilieral  Terms.  Prospectusci  postage  fre«  on  application. 

"TVf  UDIFS  SELECT  LIBRARY^BOXES  and  PARCELS 

of  BOOKS  are  forwarded  daily  from  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  to  Families  and 
Book  Societies  in  every  part  of  the  Country.  Revised  LISTS  of  BOOKS  lately  added  to  the 
likrary.  and  Catalogues  of  Surplus  Copies  withdrawn  fur  S»le  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  are 
now  ready,  and  vill  be  forwarded,  postage  free,  on  application. 

TVrUDIE'S 'select  LIBRARY.— AlfthTBot^kTin  Circuk- 

lion  or  on  Sale  at  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may  also  be  obtained  with  the 
leant  possible  delay  by  the  Subscribers  to  .MUDIF.'S  LIBRARY.  CROSS  STREET,  MAN- 
CHESTER ;  and  fby  order)  from  all  Booksellers  in  connexion  with  the  Library. 
Mude'sSelect  Library, Limited,  New  Oxford  Street.  City  OfBce.4  King  Street,  Cheapside. 

T^HE"1jN1TED    libraries,  .307  IT^Fst^t^  w. 

SahscriptioTiflfrom  One  Guinea  to  any  amount, according  to  the  supply  required.  All 
Mieb«it  Xew  B<^K>ks.En^;^^^h,  French,  and  German,!  mmediatcly on  publication.  Prospectuses, 
with  Lists  of  New  PrihIication-'i.(fratifiand  post  free. 

*»*  A  Clearance  Cataloz-ue  of  Surplus  Books  offered  for  SaU  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices 
nuyalsobeha^lfrceon  application. 

BOOTH'S.CHURTON'S. HODGSON'S. andSAUNDERS  &  OTLEY'S  UnitedLibrarie«. 
307 Resent  Street,  near  the  Polytechnic. 

ONDON    LIBRARY,    12    St.  James's   Square,  London. 

Founded  in  IhII.  /Vi^rOTi—ILR.n.  the  PRINCE  of  WALES.  /V«iVfrnf_TIIO.\IAS 
CARLYLE,  r.v\.  This  Library  contains  S.',,i)0<J  Tolumes  of  Ancient  and  Moil(;rn  Literature, 
In  various  Languages.  Subiirriptions.  X.*)  a  year,  or  £2  witli  Entrance  Fee  of  1(1;  I^ifc  .\Ielnber- 
ihip,  £26.  FifWn  V'olnmes  are  allowed  to  Country,  and  Ten  to  Town,  Members.  Reading- 
room  oT^cn  from  Ten  to  Half-pait  Six. 
Pro«pectttscm  applicmtiOD. 

BOBERT  HARR^ON,  Sferttary  and  Librarian. 

ONlToN  LTRRARY,  12  3t.  James's  Sfinare'^The^niRTYr 

SECOND  ANMU.Vr,  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  MEMBERS  will  be  held  in  the 
Reading-r^Kjm  on  Thurs^Iay,  .May  2:),  at  Three  o'clock  in  the  Afternoon. 
By  Ctrdcr  of  the  Committee, 

ROBERT  HARBISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 

TTFIE^SATURDAY  REVIEW  in  AMERICA.— SUBSCRIP- 

nONS,  for  any  Time,  at  PUBLICATION  PRICE,  can  tw  made  with  B.  F.  Steve.ns, 
17  ff«7irietta  Street.  Ojvmt  Garden,  Ixmdon.  The  Annual  Subscription,  including  Postage,  ifl_ 
tl  >'«.r,r\.  or  i7  :/i.  Gold,  and  rnay  he  remitted  direct,  or  imifl  to  th 
B.F.  Stevens,  Meurt.lBViiio  Ic  WiLLKY,  S4i  fine  Street,  N< 


H 


NOTICE  Now  ready,  Third  Edition,  Is.  ;  post  free.  Is.  2d. 

OW  to  DRESS  on  £15  a  YEAR  as  a  LADY.  By 

A  Lady. 

"A  sensible,  shrewd,  practical  book  ;  it  really  ou:?ht  to  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  every 
lady  ;  written  by  a  lady  for  ladies.  It  is  full  of  the  wisdom  of  common  sense,  and  devoid  of 
'  viewiness.'  '* — Birmingham  Daily  Mail. 

Fkederick  Warne  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

A  COUNTRY  BOOK  FOR  THE  SEASON. 
Small  crown  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  (postage,  4d.) 

ENGLISH  WILD  FLOWERS.  By  J.  T.  Burgess.  A  Ne'w 
and  Improved  Edition.  With  Practical  Illustrations,  printed  in  Colours,  and  a  full 
Index  of  the  Common  Name.  Scientific  Name,  Natural  Family,  Where  Found,  and  Time  of 
Flowering  of  all  Wayside.  Field,  Hedgerow,  River,  MoorUnd,  Meadow,  Mountain,  and  Sea- 
shore Plants. 

FkE'DEBICK  Wakne  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
Large  crown  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  5s.  (postage,  6d.) 

OUT-DOOR  COMMON  BIRDS;   their  Habits  and  General 
Characteristics.  By  IlENBY  Standard,  With  80  Original  IlluBtrations  of  the  Birds  and 
their  Eg^. 

"  A  capital  book  for  people  of  all  ages ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  acceptable  and 
useful  book  for  a  present." — Standard. 

"  Almost  every  bird  that  makes  the  woods  musical  in  May  is  pictured  and  described  by  the 
author." — Illustrated  Pajyer. 

FiiEDERiCK  Warne  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Demy  f*vo.  cloth  gilt,  28.  (postage,  4d.) 

rPHE    VICTORIA    GEOGRAPHY.    Sixteen  Maps,  printed 

in  Colours,  and  80  Illustrations. 
"  An  excellent  pictorial  school-book.  It  contains  sixteen  coloured  Maps  to  stamp  the  outlines 
of  the  world  indelibly  on  the  youthful  mind,  and  in  its  184  pages  are  compres.sed  the  leading 
geographical  facts  of  every  country  under  the  sun.  while  the  lessons  are  enlivened  by  eighty 
engravings  illustrative  of  the  peoples  and  cities  and  physical  phenomena  of  the  earth." 

Illustrated  Paper. 
Frederick  WAIt>nE  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Just  published,  3s.  6d, 

pUBLiC  WORKS  REFORM  in  INDIA.    By  Lieutenant- 

Colonel  Tyrrell,  Madras  Army;  formerly  Executive  Engineer  Public  Worka 
Department. 

*'  Si  quid  novisti  rectius  istis, 
Candidus  imperii ;  si  non  liis  utere  mecum.'* 

London  :  Edward  Bumpus,  5  and  6  Holhorn  Bars, 

THE  STUDENT'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR,  1870-71, 
Post  Svo.  73.  Gd. 

THE  WAR  of  1870-71.    By  M.A.,  a  Prussian  Artillery  Officer. 
Translated  by  C.  H.  Fairfax  Ellis,  Royal  Artillery. 
This  is  not  merely  a  translation  of  a  well-written  Prussian  account  of  the  last  great  War^ 
but,  contrastinc  the  various  Narratives  of  the  French  Marshalsand  Generals  with  the  German 
accounts,  the  Translator  gives  a  clear  and  highly  interesting  Analysis  of  the  Campaign. 
London  :  Edward  Bujirus,  5  and  6  Holbom  Bars. 

~  CRACROFT'S  INVESTMENT  TRACTS. 

Second  Edition. 

A  MERICAN  RAILWAYS  as  INVESTMENTS.  By  Robeei 

GlFFRN. 

London  :  Edward  Stafford,  Charing  Cros3. 
Just  published,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

THE    NATIONAL    TAXES:   the   History,  Progress,  and 
Fre?ent  State  of  the  Revenues  of  England  derived  from  Taxation,  and  their  Expendi- 
ture.  By  William  Tayler.  Esq.,  F.S.S.,  Author  of  "  The  History  of  Taxation  in  England.*' 
Loudon:  Edward  Stanford.  G  and  7  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

New  Edition,  crown  Svo.  with  Notes  and  Coloured  Illustrations  by  Kronheim,  cloth,  68. 

HISTORY  (The)   of   the   BASTILE,  with  its  Principal 
Captives.  By  R.  A.  Davenport. 
London :  AVilli^vm  Tegg,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapside. 


tha  New  York  Agents  of 


Just  published,  3  vols,  and  at  all  the  Libraries. 

So  VERY  HUMAN :  a  Novel.  By  Alfred  Bate  Richards. 
"'So  Very  Human'  will  place  its  eloquent  author's  name  in  the  front  rank  of  tho 
writers  of  fiction.  In  the  sketches  of  character  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  those  of  the  late 
Charles  Dickens  ;  its  clever  and  biting  satire  reminds  us  strongly  of  Tliackeray's  best." 

Public  Opinion. 

"One  philantliropic  purpose  sanctifies  his  irony  Even  in  his  work  blemishes  may  ba 

found."— thrna  um. 

"Tlie  earncstneiis  of  a  Hugo  joined  to  the  vivacity  of  aDumas."— (?rap7iic. 

London  :  Chapman  &  Hall,  193  Piccadilly, 

Will  be  published  immediately, 

Tj^QUITY  and  the  JUDICATURE    BILL.    Reprinted  by 

-Li  permlnfiion  from  tlie  "Solicitor's  Journal,"  By  ARTHUR  Wilson,  of  the  Iifaer 
Temple,  Barrister- at -Law. 

Hknry  S.  King  &  Co.,65CornhiU  ;  and  12  Poternoster  Row. 


Now  ready,  6d. 

THE    POLICY    of    RESTRICTIVE     MEASURES,  or 
QUARANTINE,  a?  nrplicd  to  CHOLERA  and  CATTLE  PLAGtTE.    By  GeoeGB 
Fooao,  late  a  Legislative  Member  of  Council.  Bombay. 

Wii.LiAji  liiDuivAY,  Piccadilly.    And  all  Booksellers. 


o 


Just  published,  fis. 

N  CORPULENCE  in  RELATION  to  DISEASE. 


With 

Remarks  on  Diet.  By  William  Harvey,  F.R.C.S.,  Aural  Surgeon  to  the  Great 
Northern  Hospital  and  Royal  Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  Ear. 

 London  :  Henrv  Rkxshaw.  35G  Strand.  

Now  published.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  additional  Recent  Coses.  23.  fid. 

EPILEPSY    and    ITS    CURE.      By    George  Beaman, 
M.D.,r.R.C.8._London.  Eexsiiaw,  3M1  Strand.    And  all  Booksellers. 
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WORKS  BY  JOHN  STUART  MILL. 
The  Eighth  Edition,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  price  253.  cloth, 

A SYSTEM  of  LOGIC,  Eatiocinative  and  Inductive  :  a  Con- 
nected View  of  the  Principles  of  Evidence  and  the  Methods  of  Scientific 
Xnveetigation.  By  John  Stuaht  Mill. 

Other  Works  by  John  Stuart  Mnx,  Latest  Revised  Editions  :— 

EXAMINATION  of  SIR  WILLIAM  HAMILTON'S  PHI- 
LOSOPHY. Svo.  price  I63. 

DISSERTATIONS  and  DISCUSSIONS,  POLITICAL,  PHI- 
LOSOPHICAL, and  HISTORICAL.   3  vols.  8vo.  price  36s. 

UTILITARIANISM.     Third  Edition,  Svo.  price  5s. 

ON  LIBERTY.    Post  Svo.  price  7s.  6d.  crown  Svo.  price  Is.  4d. 

PRINCIPLES  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.    2  vols.  Svo. 

price  30s.  1  vol.  crown  Svo.  price  5s. 

ON   REPRESENTATIVE    GOVERNMENT.     Crown  Svo. 

price  2s. 

THE  SUBJECTION  of  WOMEN.    Post  Svo.  price  53, 

PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM.    Svo.  price  Is.  6d. 

ENGLAND  and  IRELAND.    Fifth  Edition.    Svo.  price  Is. 

CHAPTERS  and  SPEECHES  on  the  IRISH  LAND  QUES- 
TION. Crown  Svo.  price  2s.  6d. 

INAUGURAL   ADDRESS  at  the  UNIVERSITY  of  ST. 

ANDREWS.   Svo.  price  5s.  crown  Svo.  price  Is. 

London:  Loxgmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

CONVENTUAL  LIFE  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 
Just  published,  in  Svo.  price  18s.  cloth, 

TERRA  INCOGNITA;   or,  the  Convents  of  the  United 
Kingdom.    By  John  Nicholas  Murphy,  Author  of  "  Ireland,  Industrial, 
Political,  and  Social." 

London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

NATIONAL  FINANCE  AND  CURRENCY. 
New  Edition,  revised,  in  post  Svo.  price  3s.  Gd.  cloth, 

THE  BANK  ACTS  of  1797,  1819,  and  1844,  with  the  operation 
of  Gain  or  Loss  of  Gold,  and  Panics  in  Peace  and  War.    By  Edward 
Norton. 

London  :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 
Now  ready,  in  Svo.  stitched,  price  One  Shilling, 

WHAT  HAS  BEEN  DONE  of  LATE  YEARS  to  REDUCE 
the  PUBLIC  BURDENS?  A  Speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  24th  April,  1S73,  during  the  Debate  on  the  Budget.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Hugh  C.  E.  Childers,  M.P. 

London  :  LoNGiLiNS,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

MEMORIALE  FRATRIS  WALTERI  DE  COVENTRIA. 
Vol.  II.  now  ready,  in  royal  Svo.  pp.  522,  price  10s.  half-bound, 

THE  HISTORICAL  COLLECTIONS  of  WALTER  of 
COVENTRY.  Edited  from  the  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  Coll. 
Camb.  by  W.  Stuebs,  M.A.  Reg. Prof.  Mod.  Hist.  Univ.  Oxford;  and  published  by 
authority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  H.M.  Treasury,  iinder  the  direction  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls. 

*«•  This  work,  now  printed  in  full  for  the  first  time,  has  long  been  a  desideratum 
to  historical  scholars.  The  first  portion,  not  of  much  importance,  is  a  compilation 
from  earlier  writers ;  but  the  part  relating  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  thirteenth 
century  is  most  valuable  and  interesting. 

London :  Longmans  and  Co.  and  TRijENER  and  Co.  Oxford :  Parker  and  Co. 
Cambridge :  Macmillan  and  Co.    Edinburgh :  A.  and  C.  Black. 
Dublin :  A.  Thom. 

No.  I.  in  Svo.  268  pages,  price  4s.  sewed, 

HERMATHENA;  a  Series  of  Papers  on  Literature,  Science, 
and  Philosophy.    By  Members  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.    {To  he  continued 
Annually.) 

London :  Longmans  and  Co.      Dublin  :  E.  Ponsonby. 

LAVE-CATCHING   in  the  INDIAN  OCEAN,  by  Capt. 
CoLOMB,  B.N.  in  one  vol.  8to.  with  Illustrations  from  Photographs,  &c. 
price  21s. 

"  Gives  a  full  account  of  the  East  African  slave  trade."— Otofte.  "  We  look  to 
this  book  to  do  a  great  work." — Skimlard.  "  The  impressions  are  fresh,  vivid,  strik- 
ing."— Hour.  "  Its  value  is  intrinsic,  and  that  also  is  considerable."— i^j-a?nin(?r. 
"  Goes  far  to  explain  the  app.irent  faihire  of  Sir  B.  Frere's  mission."— /oAn  Butt. 
"  Carefully  considers  the  measures  that  should  be  ado-pted."— Overland  Mail.  "  May 
be  read  with  profit." — Fortnightly  Jlevie.w.  "  Discusses  this  and  similar  questions 
■with  much  sagacity  and  ample  knowledge." — Daily  Neves.  "  Will  get  him  into  hot 
water  with  rampant  abolitionists."- f/iiiM  iSejcice  J/«<?a2ine.  "A  most  pleasantly 
•written  book  on  a  most  unpleasant  topic."— Jllustraled  Review.  "  Bears  such  an 
impress  of  manly  and  honest  indignation  againht  this  vilest  of  all  traflics  that  it 
must  arrest  attention."- yi/uj<rntoi  Catholic  World.  "  The  views  which  he  expresses 
deserve  a  more  Bcrious  answer  than  they  arc  likely  to  Tecci\c."—Satu7-day  Review. 
London:  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

pIIARLES     J.     SKEET'S     NEW  WORKS. 

^        NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTirOR  OF  "  FLIKT3  AND  FLIllTS." 
THE  LAST  OP  THE  JERNINGUAMES.    By  A.  E.  N.  Bewicke,  Author  of 
"  Love  me  for  my  Love,"  "  One  Foot  ou  Shore,"  &c.   2  vols.  [Jual  ready. 

LIFE'S  TAPESTRY:  a  Novel  of  the  Day.   Second  Edition,  2  vols.    [.Vow  ready. 
"  More  reodoblc  than  three-fourths  of  the  novels  which  annniilly  flood  the  book-market." 

"  Wc  most  rciKlily  scivl  our  readers  to  this  novel,  finite  certain  they  will  find  mueli  to 
IDjoy." — iiell'«  Jlcsgenutr. 

NEW  NOVEL. 

MAUD'S  LIFE  WORK.  By  Le.slib  WiirrK.    2  vols.  [Aow  read,/. 

"An  exceedingly  wcU-told  story.    Tlic  interest  admirably  iiistalncd."— ZiVcrarj/  ti'vrld. 

THE  MONT  CENIS  TUNNEL  :  Its  Construction  and  Consequences.   Crown  Svo. 
witb  Illustrations.  lis. 

"  This  triumph  of  peace  recjiivcs  ample  and  minute  description  in  this  little  book  a 

liandy  book  of  reference."— /,i/cr«rf/  U'l/rld. 

CiuULKfl  J.  Hkeet,  10  KhiK  William  Street,  Charlns  CrosJ.   


M 


ENIGMAS  OF  LIFE.-Thc  Fourth  Edition  of 

R.  W.  R.  GREG'S  "ENKJMAS  of  LIFE,"  crown  Svo. 

cloth,  lot.  Od.  Is  now  ready  at  all  DookscUeri'  and  Librarlfca. 
TitUiiSKU  Ik  Co. 


New  Edition,  the  Third.  Is.nd.  i  post  free,  I 


■REVELATIONS   of    (QUACKS    and    (QUACKERY.  Ry 

X\  DetkctOH.  Ilepriiitcfl  from  the  "  Medical  Circular." 

"  This  pamphlet  constitutes  a  rctiilnr  Quark  Directory,  by  coimulllnit  which  every youncman 

may  know  whore  be  may  i(o  If  lie  wl>hc>  loKct  pluniU  rcil  anil  dcslroved  Uuy .therefore, 

leader,  •  llcvclallonsot  Cjuocks  nnil  yuuckcry."  by  l>ctcclor."_/'uii<-/i. 

London  i  UAiLLituB  k  Co.,  >0  King  WlUlam  Htroct,  Striad. 


EICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON'S 


NEW  WORKS. 


THE  BATH  ARCHIVES:  a  further  Selection 

from  the  Diaries  and  Letters  of  Sir  George  Jacksox,  K.C.H.,  from  1809 
to  1816.  Edited  by  Lady  Jackson.  With  Anecdotes  of  aU  the  Celebritiei 
of  the  Reign  of  George  III.   2  vols.  Svo.  30s. 

THE   COURT  of  LONDON  from  1819  to 

1S2-5.  By  Richard  Rush,  United  States'  Minister  in  London  during  that 
Period.  Edited  by  his  Son,  Bknj.uiin  Rush.  With  Reminiscences  of  the 
Prince  Regent,  Lord  Brougham,  Mr.  Canning,  Lord  Castlereagh,  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  Lord  Palmerston,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Prince  Esterhazy,  General 
Latoiur-Maubourg,  and  others.   1  vol.  demy  Svo.  CiGi  pp.  IGs. 

THE  STORY  of  HIS  LOVE;  being  the 

Early  Correspondence  of  A>'Dk6-Marie  AMrfeRE  with  his  Family  Circle 
during  the  First  Republic,  1793-1804.    From  the  French,  with  a  Sketch  of 
his  Life,  by  the  Translator  of  "  The  Man  of  the  People."   1  vol.  Svo.  12s.  6d. 
*'  The  charming  journal  and  correspondence  of  Amp&re  have  been  read  with  delight  by  every 
one  into  whose  hands  the  book  has  fallen.  Few  novels  are  half  as  delightful."— yltAeru^m. 

OVER  TURF  and  STUBBLE:  a  Sporting 

Book.   By  '*  Old  Calabar."   1  vol.  large  crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

"  A  volume  of  very  agreeable  auecdote  and  reminiscence."— ^'(an<iard. 


A  MONTH  at  GASTEIN 

Tyrol.   Crown  Svo.  with  21  lUnstrations. 


or,  Footfalls  in  the 

INext  week. 


POPTJIiAB  KTOVELS  AT  EVEBY  LIBKABY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE." 

MR.  WILKIE  COLLINS'S  NEW  NOVEL, 

entitled  "  THE  NEW  MAGDALEN."  2  vols. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  PATTY." 

TOO  SOON  :  a  Study  of  a  Young  Girl's  Heart. 

By  K.\THER1XE  S.  Macquoid,  Author  of  "  Pictures  Across  the  Channel,"  4ic. 
3  vols. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "ARCHIE  LOTELL." 

A  VAGABOND    HEROINE:  a  Novelette. 

By  AXNIE  Bdwardes,  Author  of  "  Ought  We  to  Visit  Her  ?  "  1  vol.  10s.  6d. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  PILGRIM  AND  THE  SHBINE." 

BY  AND  BY  :  an  Historical  Romance  of  the 

Future.   By  Edward  Mattlasd,  Author  of  "  Higher  Law."  3  vols. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  SURGEON'S  SECRET." 

WHICH    SISTER  ?    By   Sydney  Mostyn, 

Author  of  "  The  Surgeon's  Secret."  2  vols. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

publishers  in  ordinary  to  her  majesty. 

THE  SECOND  EDITION  OF  MB.  ALFBED  AUSTIN'S 
NEW  POEM, 

MADONNA'S  CHILD, 

Will  be  published  on  Wednesday  the  2Sth. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


T 


Ready  on  Wcdnesdaj',  May  3S.  price  Is. 

HE     TEMPLE     BAR     MAGAZINE  for  JUNE. 

Contents : 

1   TIIE  NF,W  JIAODALEN.  By  WlLKiE  COLLINS,  Author  of  "  The  Woman 

in  Wllite."   OhttptiTS  2M_30. 
1.  THE  CYCLE  OF  ENGLISH  SONG. 

3.  A  VAGABOND  HEROINE.  By  Mrs.  Edwardks,  Author  of  "  Ought  We  tO 

Visit  Her  ?"  Chapters  10— 12. 

4.  MACIIEADV. 

b.  LITE  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 
C.  THE  COIIHECT  CARD. 

7.  SllIHKINO  A  DOlini.E. 

8.  FOLLOW  MV  LEADER. 

•1.  "ElKJENE  AltAM"  AT  THE  LYCEUM 

10.  1)i;ef  and  liueuty. 

11.  A  I'llENClI  CLAIMANT  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTn  CENTURY. 

12.  THE  WOOING  O'T  :  u  NoTcl.  Choptcrs 'JZ,  ai. 

IHCUiliD  Bentlky  &  Son,  Now  UuriinRton  Street. 

LSCOVRKIES     in     EASTERN     SYRIA.  —  See  THE 

IHUI.DEU  of  Ihii  Wock  for  Nntiwof  Dr.  Tri«lram'«  Disoivcrlci.  with  Illurtrations— 
View  mill  riuii  i>f  Stow  Hall  (Mmlrru  M«n«ii)n^-On  Coiiiiwlitiiin-Concretc  under  Water— Art 
Culture— .\rt  luid  l  uruiture  nt  Iiiti  rimUc.nuI.  ic.  4(1.;  liy  iwst.lid. 

1  York  Street.  W.C.   And  all  Ncwsnien.   


Will  be  imucd  with  the  June  Magazines,  Is.i  post  free.  Is.  Sd. 

HOLIDAY    TAPEIIS    of    tbo    CIRCLE    CLUB.  The 
Cheapest  Annnal  ever  issued.  Containinn  a  Series  uf  Fifteen  Tales  and  Sketches  by 
Eminent  Authors.    IllustraKd  by  U.  S.  Marks,  A.K.A.,  and  Ten  oilier  Uisllnguished 

^'"•"'  Al«>. 

MEIIUV  MAVI.F,  leaves  !  a  New  Work  of  American  Humour.   With  numerous  Charac- 
Urislie  Illustrations.   Is.i  post  free,  ka.  ad. 

Now  ready.  Is.t  iwst  free.  Is.  -M. 

GENTLEMAN'S     MAGAZINE     for     .TUNE.  Containinc 

rM„i,>i,.r.  i-i  111  II  of  "  Civile,"  by  JimKl'U  llATlox-"  Sliakespcaro's  I'hllosophers  and 
Je"e    ••    r  r    4l"Sh.ke.lHnr.'s    IM,llo«„il,y. "    liy   ClIAUl.RS   CoWl.KI.  C';A«KH_ 
Veims  on  the  Sun's  Fa.e."  by  II.  A.  I'liwinu.  U.A.-and  Seven  otlicT  Articks  bj 
Emlntnl  Authors. 

Loudon  !  OllANT  &  Co.,  7S  to  70  Turnmlll  Street,  E.C. 
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MESSRS.  BELL  &  DALDY'S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


.\NCIENT  ATHENS  :  its  History,  Topogra- 

phy,  and  Remains.  By  Thomas  H.  Dyer,  LL.D.,  Author  of  "  The  History 
of  the  Kings  of  Rome."  Sapcr-royal  8vo.  illustrated  with  Plans  and  Wood 
Engravings  taken  from  Photographs,  handsomely  bound,  25s. 

EARLY  CHRISTIAN  NUMISMATICS,  and 

other  Antiquarian  Tracts,  By  C.  W.  Kixg,  M.A.,  Author  of  "  Antique 
Gems,"  &c.  8to.  cloth,  ISs. 

A    CONCISE    HISTORY  of  PAINTING. 

By  Mrs.  Charles  Heatox,  Author  of  "  The  History  of  the  Life  of  Albrecht 
Darer,"  &c.   8vo.  with  niustrations  in  Permanent  Photography,  15s. 

MY   GARDEN:   its  Plan  and  Culture;  to- 

gether  with  a  General  Description  of  its  Geology,  Botany,  and  Natural 
History.    By  Alfred  Smee,  F.R.S.    Second  Edition,  revised,  imperial  8vo. 
illustrated  with  more  than  1,500  Engravings  on  "Wood,  21s. 
**  Mr,  Sraee'3  *  My  Garden '  ia  indeed  a  book  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one 
•who  is  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  garden  of  his  own  ;  he  is  certain,  to  find  some  things  in  it 
from  which  he  may  profit."— JV'aiure. 

"  What  Gilbert  White  did,  in  the  last  century,  for  his  parish  at  Selbome,  Mr,  Smee  has  in 
the  splendid  volume  before  us  done  for  his  garden  at  Wallington  in  the  present." 

Gardener's  Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette, 

HUBERT  MONTREUIL;  or,  the  Huguenot 

and  the  Dragoon.  By  Francisca  Ikgraii  Outry,  Author  of  "  Arnold  Dela- 
haize,"  and  "  Henri  de  Rohan."  Imperial  16mo.  with  5  Illustrations  in 
Photography,  83. 

TRANSLATIONS  into  GREEK  and  LATIN 

VERSE.  By  R.  C.  Jebb,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  CJoUege, 
Cambridge,  and  Public  Orator  in  the  University ;  Classical  Examiner  in  the 
University  of  London.  4to.  cloth  gat,  10s.  6d. 

PASSAGES  from  ENGLISH  POETRY,  with 

a  Latin  Verse  Translation  (Reddenda  Reddita).  By  F.  E.  Geetton,  B.D., 
Rector  of  Oddington,  Gloucestershire.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  TRAGEDIES  of  iESCHYLUS.  Com- 

plete.  Translated  by  Anna  Swanttick.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  New 
Edition,  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  12s. 

Also,  Folio  Edition,  with  33  Illustrations  from  Flaxman's  Designs,  42s. 

The  First  Edition  contained  only  the  Trilogy ;  this  Edition  contains  the 
■whole  of  the  Tragedies. 

THE  FIRST  BOOK  of  POPE'S  HOMER'S 

ILIAD.  Translated  into  Latin  Elegiacs,  by  the  Hon.  George  Denman,  M.A., 
formerly  Fellow  and  Anditor  of  Trinity  College,  and  Counsel  to  the  University 
of  Cambridge  ;  now  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Small 
8to.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

THE   BOOK  of  PSALMS.    Volume  I.  A 

New  Translation,  with  Introductions  and  Notes,  Erplanatory  and  Critical. 
By  J.  J.  Stewart  Pehowhe,  D.D.,  Canon  Residentiary  of  Llaudaff.  Third 
Edition,  revised,  8vo.  I83.   Vol.  II.  Second  Edition,  revised,  8vo.  18s. 

LIFE,  LEGEND,  and  CANONIZATION  of 

ST.  JOHN  NEPOHUCEN,  Patron  Saint  and  Protector  of  the  Order  of  the 
Jesuits.  By  A.  H.  Wratislaw,  M.A.,  Translator  of  "  The  Adventures  of 
Baron  Wenceelas  Wratislaw  of  Mitrowitz,"  "  Diary  of  an  Embassy,"  &c. 
Crown  8vo.  Ss.  6d, 

NEW  VOLUMES  CAMBHIDGE   SCHOOL  AND 
COLLEGE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

By  H.  C.  Banjiister,  Professor  of 

Harmony  and  Composition  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  Containing 
Notation,  Rudiments  of  Theory,  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  and  Elements  of 
Composition  ;  giving  Chapters  on  Voices,  Musical  Instruments,  &c.  Fcp.  5b. 


MUSIC 


ELEMENTS  of  ALGEBRA.   By  R.  C.  Elsee, 

M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Assistant-Master  at 
Bngby  School.  Second  Edition,  enlarged,  fcp.  4s. 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

In  a  Series  of  Progressive  Text-Books. 
By  C.  P.  MASON,  B.A.,  P.C.P.,  PeUow  of  TTniversity  CoUege,  London. 

FIRST     NOTIONS    of    GRAMMAR  for 

YOTTNG  LEARNERS,   aoth,  8d. 
•'An  admirable  rtcpping- stone  to  more  advanced  works  on  the  same  mibject." 

Educational  7Vm''«,  May  1,  lft72, 
"'First  Notions  of  Grammar.'  which  is  quite  a  new  publication,  Btrikes  us  as  admirably 
taited  to  make  the  dry  and  difficult  subject  of  grammar  clear  and  even  interesting  to  the  minds 
Cif  cUldreii/'— C(>n{rr«£ra<u>Tia^u2,  June  1672. 

OUTLINES  of  ENGLISH  GRAMxMAR.  For 

the  Tue  of  Junior  Classes.  Cloth,  Is.  6d, 

**Mr.  Mas<m  i«  years  and  years  ahead  of  the  common  catchpenny  gnunmars,  which 

 he  most  hare  done  great  good  by  displacing." — Saturday  Review* 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  including  the  Prin- 

dples  of  Grammatical  Analysis.  Eighteenth  Edition,  containing  a  New 
Etymological  Appendix,  cloth,  Ss, 


NEW  BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON. 


LONDON :  BKLL  &  DALDY,  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 
CAUBBIDOB:  DBIGHTON,  BELL,  &  CO.,  TRINITY  BTBEBT. 


The  LIFE    of   LORD    CHIEF  JUSTICE 


KENYON.  By  the  Hon.  G.  T.  Kenton,  M.A. 
Lady  Kenyon.   8vo.  pri»e  14s. 


WitU  Portraite  of  Lord  and 


MExMOIR  of  ADMIRAL    CODRINGTON ; 

with  Selections  from  his  Correspondence.  Edited  by  his  Daughter,  Lady 
BoDRCHiBR.   With  Two  Portraits,  Maps,  and  Plans.   2  vols.  8vo.  price  363. 

LIFE  of  ALEXANDER  VON  HUMBOLDT. 

Edited  by  Professor  Brdhns,  Leipsic.  Translated  by  Jane  and  Caroiune 
Lassell.   2  vols.  8vo.  with  Three  Portraits,  price  3Cs. 

SLAVE-CATCHING  in  the  INDIAN  OCEAN; 

a  Record  of  Naval  Experiences.  By  Capt.  Colomb,  R.N.  With  Nine  Illna- 
trations  from  Photographs,  &c.  8vo.  price  21s. 

The  CRUISE  of  H.M.S.  CURAgOA  among 

the  SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDS  in  1865.  By  Julius  Brknchley,  M.A.  F.R.G.S. 
With  Map,  numerous  Coloured  Plates,  and  many  other  Illustrations.  Imperial 
Bvo.  price  42s. 

UNTRODDEN    PEAKS  and  UNFRE- 

QUENTED  VALLEYS ;  a  Midsummer  Ramble  among  the  Dolomites.  By 
Amelia  B.  Edwards.   With  a  Map  and  numerous  Illustrations  from  Designs 
.  by  the  Author,  engraved  on  Wood  by  E.  Whymper.   Medium  8vo. 

lEarly  in  Jane. 

The  THREE  CATHEDRALS  DEDICATED 

to  ST.  PAUL  in  LONDON  ;  their  History  from  the  Foundation  of  the 
First  Building  in  the  Sixth  Century  to  the  proposals  for  the  Adornment  of 
the  Present  Cathedral.  By  William  Longjian,  F.A.S.,  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  for  the  Completion  of  St.  Paul's.  Square  crown  8to. 
with  numerous  Illustrations,  price  21s.  [On  June  7. 

The  RISE  and  PROGRESS  of  the  CHRIS- 

TIAN  RELIGION  in  the  WEST  of  EUROPE,  from  the  Reign  of  Tiberius 
to  the  End  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  By  Eakl  Russell,  K.G.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
*»*  New  Edition  in  the  press. 

HISTORY  of  the    CATHOLIC  CHURCH 

of  JESUS  CHRIST,  from  the  Death  of  St.  John  to  the  Middle  of  the  Second 
Century.  By  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Mobsman,  B.A.  8vo.  price  ICs. 

GAUL  or  TEUTON  ?    Considerations  as  to 

our  Allies  of  the  Future.  By  Lord  Dunsany.  With  Facsimile  of  the  Draft 
Treaty  for  the  Annexation  of  Belgium.  8vo.  price  10s.  6d. 

CYLLENE,   or  the    Fall  of   Paganism;  a 

Classical  Tale.  By  Henry  Sneyd,  M.A.  University  College,  Oxford.  2  ToU. 
post  8vo.  price  14s. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  and  CRITICAL  ESSAYS 

Reprinted  from  Reviews,  with  Additions  and  Corrections.  By  A.  Hatwabd, 
Q.C.  Second  Edition,  revised,  of  the  New  Series.   2  vols.  8vo.  price  38s. 

INTRODUCTION    to    the    SCIENCE  of 

RELIGION ;  Four  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Gr«it 
Britain  :  with  a  Lecture  on  the  Philosophy  of  Mythology  and  an  Essay  od 
False  Analogies  in  Religion.  By  F.  Max  Mulleb,  M.A.  Crown  Bro. 
price  10s.  6d.  [OnJfayJl. 

The  SIXTH    ORIENTAL  MONARCHY; 

or,  the  Geography,  History,  and  Antiquities  of  Parthia.  By  G.  Rawunsow , 
M.A.  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  With  Map« 
and  Illustrations.   8vo.  price  16s. 

LECTURES  on  LIGHT  delivered  in  the 

United  States  of  America  in  the  years  1872  and  1873;  with  an  Appendix. 
By  John  Tyndall,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
Royal  Institution.   Crown  8vo.  [Nearly  rtady. 

HELMHOLTZ'  POPULAR  LECTURES  on 

SCIENTIFIC  SUBJECTS,  translated  by  E.  Atkinson,  P.C.S.  Professor  of 
Experimental  Science,  Staff  College.  With  a  Preface  by  Professor  Ttndaix, 
and  numerous  Woodcuts.    8vo.  price  123.  6d. 

COAL  at  HOME  and  ABROAD  in  relation 

to  Cost,  Consumption  and  Quantity,  and  other  Important  Questions.  By  tks 
Rev.  J.  R.  Leifchild,  M.A.   Crown  8vo.  price  4s.  6d. 


LIGHT  SCIENCE  for  LEISURE  HOURS  ; 

a  Second  Series  of  Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects.  By  H.  A. 
Proctor,  B.A.   Crown  8vo.  uniform  with  the  First  Series. 

[Nearly  ready. 

TEXT-BOOKS   OF  SCIENCE,    EDITED  BY 
T.  M.  GOODEVE,  M.A.  AND  C.  W.  MERRIFIELD,  F.R.S. 

ELECTRICITY    and    MAGNETISM.  By 

Fleeminq  Jenkin,  F.R.SS.  L.  &  E.  Professor  of  Engineering  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.   Small  8vo.  price  3s.  6d, 
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SMITH,    ELDER,  & 

NEW  WORKS. 


CO.'S 


IMMEDIATELY. 

A  HISTORY  of  CRIME  in  ENGLAND,  in  RELATION  to 

CIVILIZED  LIFE.  By  Luke  Owen  Pike,  M.A..  Author  of  "  The  Enslish  and  their 
Origin. "  VoL  I.  From  the  Komau  Invasion  to  tiie  Accession  of  Henry  VII.  Demy  8vo. 
price  18s. 

RUSSIAN  FOLK  TALES.   By  W.  R.  S.  Ralston,  M.A., 

Author  of  "  Kjrilof  and  his  Fables,"  '*  The  Songs  of  the  Russian  People,"  &c.  Crown 


STUDIES  of  GREEK  POETS.    By  J.  A.  Stmonds,  Author 

of  "  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Dante."  Crown  8to.  lOs.  6d. 

THE    AFRICAN   SKETCH-BOOK,   By  Winwood  Readb. 

2  vols,  crown  8vo.  with  12  Maps,  10  Illustrations  by  Messrs.  Wolff  and  Zweeker,  and 
numerous  Woodcuts,  24s. 

THE  TROUBADOURS:  their  Loves  and  their  Lyrics;  with 

Remarks  on  their  Influence,  Social  and  Literary.  By  John  Rutheuford,  Crown  8vo. 
price  10s.  6d. 

THE   LIFE  of  SIR  HENRY  LAWRENCE.     By  the  late 

Major-General  Sir  Herbert  Besjahin  Edwardes,  K.C.B..  K. C.S.I. ,  and  Hermau 
Merivale,  C.B.   iS'ew  and  Cheaper  Edition,  8vo.  with  2  Portraits,  123. 

THE    GARDEN  and  the  CITY;  with  other  Contrasts  and 

Parallels  of  Scripture.  By  the  Rev.  Hugh  Macmillas,  LL.D.  New  Edition,  revised, 
crown  8vo.  63. 


KTEW  WOKK  BY  LOBD  HOITGHTOBr. 

Now  ready,  with  Portraits,  crown  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

MONOGRAPHS— PEKSONAL  and  SOCIAL. 

Contests : 

Snleiman  Pasha  (Col.  Selves) 


Alex.  V.  Humboldt  at  the  Court 

Berlin. 
Cardinal  Wiseman. 
Walter  Savage  Landor. 


of 


The  Berrys. 

Harriet,  Lady  Ashburton. 
Rev.  Sydney  Smith. 
The  Last  Days  o£  Heinrich  Heine-. 


ALCESTIS,    2  vols,  post  Svo. 


BEADY. 

RED    COTTON    NIGHT-CAP  COUNTRY}  or,  Turf  and 

Towers.  By  Robert  Browning.  Fcp.  8vo.  9s, 

ERASMUS :  liis  Life  and  Character  as  shown  in  his  Corre- 
spondence and  Works.  By  Robert  B.  Drummond.  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  with  Portrait, 
price  21s. 

"A  thoroughly  well-digested  work.  Mr.  Drummond  has  spared  no  pains  in  thinkine  out 
his  plan,  and  in  the  proper  marshallingof  his  facts,  and  the  result  is  that  we  have  an  interesting 
work,  writteu  in  a  clear  and  sensible  manner." — John  BuXl. 

LIBERTY,  EQUALITY,  FRATERNITY.   By  James  Fitz- 

JAMES  Stephen,  Q.C.  Demy  Svo.  12s, 

**  One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  political  philosophy  which  have  been  published 
in  recent  tun^a.'^ ^Saturday  Jieciew. 

'■  We  strongly  recunimend  *  Liberty.  Equality,  Fraternity '  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
study  of  political  philosophy."— ^(Acftceu7rt. 


THE   STORY  of  GOETHE'S 

Leaves.  Crown  8vo.  with  Portrait,  78.  6d. 


LIFE.    By  George  Henry 


LITERATURE  and    DOGMA:    an  Essay  towards  a  better 

Apprehension  of  the  Bible.   By  MATTHEW  ARNOLD.  Third  Edition,  crown  Svo.  9s. 

A  MONTH  in  SWITZERLAND.    By  the  Rev.  F.  Barham 

ZiNCKE,  Author  of  "  Egypt  of  the  Pliaraohs  and  of  the  Khedive."  Crown  8vo.  6b, 


Eminently  a  thoughtful  work."— J3aily  iPei^js. 
"  Well  worth  reading  for  the  fourth  chapter  alone." 


-Daily  Telegraph. 


OLD  KENSINGTON.   By  Miss  Thackeray.    Second  Edition, 

1  vol.  8vo.  with  13  Illustrations,  163. 
"  In  many  respects  the  most  interesting  story  Miss  Thackeray  has  as  yet  published;  it  is 
ccrtaiuly  tliat  whidi  gives  us  the  highest  impression  of  the  richness  and  power  of  lier  <renius." 

,  . ,  ,  ^       ^  .  ^Saturday  livciew. 

An  illustrated  idyl  from  first  to  last.  —Times. 

HARCOURT.    By  G.  L.   Tottenham,  Author  of  "Terence 

McGowtto."  3  vols,  post  Svo. 

KATHERINE'S  TRLVL.    By  Holme  Lee,  Author  of  "  The 

Beautiful  MisH  BarriuKtun,"  '*  Basil  Godfrey's  Caprice,"  HiC.   Post  yvo.  "s. 

"  The  Kate  of  '  Katherinc's  Trial  '  is  indeed  '  the  prettiest  Kate  in  Christendom,*  and  bears 
a  cliarmin;;  family  likeness  to  her  elder  sisteiw  in  Holme  I/ce's  otlicr  stories."— '/'////cf. 

*' A  bit  f»f  riiiift,.  curetul.  artistic  work,  which  pleases  like  a  landscaiie  and  ehunns  like  a 
boiiti."—JirUi»/i  Quctrttrly  JCcvicw. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATEKLOO  PLACE. 


illustrated  lidrary  edition  of  the 
LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  CHARLOTTE  BRONTE 

(CURRER  BELL), 
AND   HER  SISTERS 

EMILY  AND  ANNE  BRONTfi 

(ELLIS  and  ACTON  BELL). 
Complete  in  7  voIh,  large  crown  Hvo.  Imndnomcly  liound  in  cloth,  cacli  "s.  r.d. 


SMITH,  ELDEK,  &  CO.,  16  WATERLOO  PLACE. 

NEW   AND   UNIFORM   EDITION  OP 

MRS.  G/\SKELL'.S  NOVELS  AND  TALES, 

In  7  Monlhly  Voliime*.  each  contiilninK  4  Illufttratloni. 

cloth,  each  :tH.  ild. 

Vol.  L  WIVES    and    DAUQHTEIiS :  an  Everyday  Sfcqry. 

[Oil  IIk-  mh  iiulunt, 

SMITU,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  ir>  W,\TICRLOO  PLACE. 


By  Lord  Houohton. 


JOHN  MUHBAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


LYEIiL'S  AITTIQUITY"  OF  MAIT. 

Now  ready.  Fourth  Edition,  revised,  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  I4s. 

THE   GEOLOGICAL  EVIDENCES  of  the  ANTI- 

QUITT  of  MAN.  With  an  Outline  of  Glacial  Post-tertiary  Geology,  ."UCr 
Remarlis  on  the  Origin  of  Species,  with  special  reference  to  Man's  first 
appearance  on  the  Earth.   By  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  F.R.S. 

By  the  same  Author, 

THE  PRINCIPLES  of  GEOLOGY ;  or,  the  Modern 

Changes  of  the  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants,  considered  as  IIlustratiTe  oi 
Geology.   Eleventh  Edition,  2  vols.  Svo.  with  Dliistrations,  each  IGs. 


THE    STUDENT'S    ELEMENTS   of  GEOLOGY. 

Sixth  Thousand,  post  Svo.  with  600  Illustrations,  93. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


GEOBGE  GROTE. 

Now  ready,  Svo.  with  Portrait,  123. 

THE  PERSONAL  LIFE  of  GEORGE  GROTE,  the 

Historian  of  Greece.  Compiled  from  Family  Documents,  Private  Memoranda, 
and  Original  Letters  to  and  from  Various  Friends.   By  Mrs.  Gbotb. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


Now  ready,  post  Svo.  10s.  Sd. 

HUMAN  LONGEVITY :  its  Facts  and  its  Fictions. 

Including  an  Inquiry  into  some  of  the  more  remarkable  Instances,  and 
Suggestions  for  testing  Reputed  Cases,  illustrated  by  Examples.  By  yiUAAAi: 
J.  Thojis,  F.S.A.,  Deputy-Librarian,  House  of  Lords. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


At  all  Libraries,  post  Svo.  7s. 

GRACE  TOLMAR: 

A  Novel. 
By  JOHN  DANGEKFIELD. 

" '  Grace  Tolmar '  is  by  no  means  an  ordinary  novel  It  has  been  both  boldly  eoneeivecl 

and  sharply  executed." — Salnr^'tifi  fiericw. 

"  A  clever  story  Mr.  Dun^crticld  drawa  his  portraits  well— of  the  outward  features 

with  special  sltill,  and  of  the  character  with  no  little  suhtlcty  and  precision."— .■■Ji.  cd;/"/-. 

"  The  story  has  a  profound  and  painful  interest  Every  page  bears  evideuoe  of  thousnt- 

fulness  and  skill."- .Scofsman. 


SMITH,  ELDER.  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


SAMUEL  THSLEY'S  LIST  OE  lEW  ^fOYELS. 


SECOND  EDITION  OP  MBS.  CHRISTIAN'S  NOVEL. 

(Dedicated  to  Mrs.  Brassby.) 

WEIMAR'S    TRUST.     By  Mrs.  Edward 

CmtiSTiAN,    3  vols.  31b.  (Id. 

"  Likely  to  be  a  favourite  with  the  novel-rending  public  May  safely  b« 

reoommendod  to  the  lovers  of  fiction."— 5«n(io;/  Times. 
"  ,SiuguIai-ly  replete  with  character  and  incident."— /in^to/  Mercnry. 
"A  capital  story,  full  of  striking  dramatic  interest." — Literary  World. 

NEARER  and  DEARER.    By  Mrs.  Lysaght, 

Author  of  "  Building  upon  Sand."   3  vols.  81s.  6d. 

AS  the  FATES  WOULD  HAVE  IT.  By 

G.  BiiiiESt'OiiD  FiTzamiALD.  Crown  Svo.  10s.  Gd. 


FIRST  and  LAST.    By  F.  Vernon  White. 

2  vols.  2Is. 

THE    BARONET'S   CROSS.      By  Mary 

MUEKK.    2  vols.  2l3. 

WACES  :  a  Story.   ,3  vols.  31s.  6(1 

"  Marked  by  very  coni<idornbl(^  spirit  and  oriRinality. "—S/imiiarrf. 
"A  work  of  no  eomnionplaco  churiiotor."— SemMy  nnws. 
"  Thoro  are  many  clever  paasagcs."— <Spectatoi'. 

NOTICE.— HILLESDEN  on  the  MOORS: 

n  New  Romance  of  tlio  West  Riding.  By  tho  Author  o£  "  Xho  MintroN  o( 
Langdalc  Hall."    2  vola.  21h.  [Next  inei: 


SAMUEL  TINSLKY,  10  SOUTIJ.VMl'TON  STREET,  STRAND. 
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13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  NEW  WORKS. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

HISTORY  of  TWO  QUEENS:  CATHARINE 

of  ARAGON  and  A^^NE  BOLETN.  By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.  Sto.  30s. 

In  two  handsome  volumes  Mr.  Dixon  here  gives  us  the  first  instalment  of  a  new  historical 
work  on  a  most  attractive  j^ubju-ct.  The  book  is  in  many  respects  a  t'avourablt:  specimen  of  Mr. 
Dixon's  powers.    It  is  tlie  most  paiustakiDg  and  elaborate  that  he  has  yet  written. 

MORNING  POST. 

In  these  Tttlunes  die  antkor  exhibite  in  a  sipial  manner  his  spedal  powers  and  finest  en- 
dowments. 

DAILY  NEWS. 

Tliis  clever  and  oriffinal  work  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  English  history.  Mr.  Dixon*3 
«tyle  singuhirly  vivid,  graphic,  and  dramatic— is  alive  with  human  and  artistic  interest. 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH. 
For  pleasant  ceaAin:;  aad  very  effective  writing  we  warmly  commend  Mr.  Dixon's  volumes. 

ST^VNDARD. 

Two  fascinating  volumes.   It  is  a  work  of  careful  criticism  and  conscientious  investigation. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  a  PAGE  at  the  COURT 

of  LOTTIS  XVI.  Edited  from  the  French  by  Charloite  M.  Yonge,  Author 
of  "  The  Heir  of  RedclyfEe."   8to.  14s. 

TO  and  FROM  CONSTANTINOPLE.  By 


Hubert  K  H.  Jerxixghaji,  Author  of 
8ro.  with  Uliistrations,  15s. 


'  Life  in  a  French  Chateau,"  &o. 


FROM  the  THAMES  to  the   TAMAR  :  a 

STJMifER  on  the  SOUTH  COAST.    By  the  Eev.  A.  G.  L'Estrange.  8vo. 
with  Illustrations,  15s. 
"  To  all  who  visit  the  South  Coast  this  book  will  afford  much  useful  and  interesting  informa- 
tion."— ^standard. 

ADVENTURES    AFLOAT  and  ASHORE. 

By  Parker  Gillmore  ("  TJbique").     2  vols,  with  Illustrations,  21s. 
"  An  inimitable  repertorj-  of  anecdotes,  fun,  and  frolic." — JohnBuU. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

WILLING  to  DIE.  By  J.  Sheridan  Le  Fanu, 

Author  of  "  Uncle  Silas,"  &c.    3  rols. 

OLIVER  BEAUMONTandLORD  LATIMER. 

By  Lady  Eirn-Y  Poxsoxey,  Author  of  "  The  Discipline  of  Life."   3  vols. 

LOST    for    GOLD.     By   Katharine  King, 

Author  of  *'  The  Queen  of  the  Regiment.'*   3  toIs, 

MAY.    By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Author  of  Chroni- 

cleaof  Carlingford,"  "  The  Minister's  Wife,"  &c.    3  vols. 

"  *  May '  is  one  of  the  best  novels  of  tlie  year.  The  Fifesliire  scenes  are  admirable  bits  of  that 
<iuiet  landscape  painting  in  which  Mrs.  Oliphant  excels." — -Itfieticeu/n. 

"  May  ifl  a  grand  creature,  and  we  congratulate  Mrs.  Oliphant  on  the  beauty  and  harmony  of 
hex  chineteT.'^ Saturday  UcvUvc. 

WILD   GEORGIE.     By  Jean  Middlemass. 

**  A  story  of  no  ordinary  interest  and  power."— J/am in Post. 

BEAUTIFUL   EDITH.     By  the  Author  of 

"  UrBttia*s  Love  Story,"  &c.   3  vols. 

"  This  novel  will  fascinate  many  readers."— J'oftn  Bull* 

Hamilton  Aid^. 

[Just  ready. 


PENRUDDOCKE.  By 


IllTistrated  with  numerous  Photographs  from  his  own  Drawings, 
imperial  8vo.  36s. 

MEMOIR  of  the  LIFE  of  DAVID  COX, 

Late  Member  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Coloura. 

WITH  AA'  ESSAY  OX  HIS  GENIUS  AND  CHARACTEE. 

By  N.  NEAL  SOLLY. 


ROUSSEAU.   By  John  Moiiley.  2  vols,  demy 


8vo.  2Cs. 


AUSTRALIA  and  NEW   ZEALAND.  By 

AimjoxY  Tbollope.   Second  Edition,  2  vols,  demy  8vo.  with  Maps,  3Gs. 

THE  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  from  1830. 

Uy  'WiLUAit  Nassau  Molksworth.  3  vols,  demy  8vo.  &l  in. 

JEST  and  EARNEST:  a  Collection  of  Reviews 

and  Effeays.   By  GEOncE  Webee  Dasext,  D.C.L.   2  vols,  crown  8to.  2I3. 

THE    TRUE    CROSS.     By  J.  G.  Whyte- 

it£LVlLL£.    Post  8V0.  83. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  19?,  PICCADILLY. 


2^«ady  this  day,  crown  8vo.  half-Roxburgh,  IOh.  Gd. 

COMPARATIVE  ESTIMATE  OF 
MODERN  ENGLISH  POETS. 


tar.  ion 
of  »(ti.j': 
by  Af/ixii^- 
Khool. 


By  3.  DEVEY,  M.A.,  Barristcr-at-Law. 

in  announcinK  this  volume  of  Criticisms,  l,clicve  that,  as  a  com- 
\  the  Y<>(  Xs.  it  will  t)e  ref*ivt(l  by  all  btvcrs  ofverne  in  the  liclit 
nfl,   'I'he  rival  ftcliwlf*  of  ix»etry  are  here  deticribed  and  valued 
.  .    :    '  'M  of  judgment  and  taste  pointed  out,  whether  of  one  or  UDothcr 


LONDOlf :  E.  MOZOK.  SOK,  it  CO.,  I  AU£N  CORNER,  £.C. 


SAMPSOI  LOW,  MARSTOI,&  CO.'S  BOOKS. 


NOW  READY  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS. 
NOTICE.-KIDNAPPING  IN  THE  SOUTH  SEAS. 

THE   CRUISE  of  the  ROSARIO  amongst 

the  NEW  TTKBRIDES  and  SANTA  CRUZ  ISLANDS,  exposing  the  Re(*nt  Atro- 
cities connected  witli  the  Kitlimppiny:  of  NativcH  in  the  South  Seaa.  By  A.  U,  MakkhaM: 
Commander  R.N.   »vo.  with  Map  and  IlluMtrations,  cloth  extra,  Itis.  iTlu»  day. 

"  The  crew  of  the  *  Rosario '  were  sent  out  from  Entrland  in  tliat  wretched  tulj  the  '  Me- 
{rajra.'   The  men.  saved  by  little  sliort  of  a  miracle,  were  taken  to  man  the  '  Kosaric'  Captain. 

Markham's  account  of  the  cruise  is  pleasantly  written  His  accounts  fully  bear  out  the 

wur^t  reports  of  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  slavers  ;  for,  to  the  majority  of  vessels  employed 
in  the  traffic,  it  is  impoBsibie  to  cive  any  other  name.  Captain  Markliam  carried  out  the  diffi- 
cult duty  assi{fned  to  him  with  very  great  tact  and  humanity.  Tlic  book  is  well  worth  a 
perusal,  especially  by  those  interested  in  missionary  ■wovk^ —Standn rd. 

In  the  Pacific,  on  the  contrary,  the  slave  traders,  beiutr  for  the  most  part  Englishmen, 
appear  to  be  unmitigated  scoundrels.    If  they  are  not  seandalou.ily  nialiijrned,  they  liave  been 

guilty  of  practices  for  which  hanging  would  be  a  moderate  punishment  A  favourite 

hunting  ground  of  these  ruffians  is  a  number  of  islands  called  tiie  Solomon,  Santa  Cruz,  and 
New  Hebrides  groups.  Lieutenant  Markham,  who  was  sent  to  this  region  in  comra&nd  of 
U.ALS.  '  Rosario.'  gives  an  interesting  account  of  it.^'—.Safurdfir/  Hi-i-iew. 

"The  history  of  the  cruise  abouncls  with  j'acts  of  a  similarly  atrocious  character,  but  these 
samples  must  suffice.   While  the  volume  is  well  fitted  to  serve  its  main  purpose,  it  contains 
much  about  the  islands  and  the  islanders  that  is  full  of  interest,  and  its  style  is  quiet  and  ' 
agreeable." — Edinburgh  Cuurant. 


DEDICATED,  BY  PERMISSION,  TO  Finy.D-MARSHAT.  IIIS  ROYAL  HIGH- 
NESS THE  1>UKE  OF  CAAIBRIDGE,  K.G.,  G.C.B.,  K.P.,  G.C.M.G. 
COMMANDING-IN-CHIEF. 

BUSH  FIGHTING.    Illustrated  by  Remark- 

able  Actions  and  Incidents  of  the  Maori  War  in  New  Zealond.    By  Major-General  Sir 
J-VMES  Edward  Alexandeu.  K.C.L.S.,  F.R.S.E.,  Author  of  *' A  Campaign  in  CalTre- 
land,"  "  Explorations  in  Africa  and  America,"  &c.    1  vol.  demy  nvo.  with  a  Map,  Flans,  ; 
and  Woodcuts,  pp.  328,  cloth  extra,  16s. 


NOTICE.— THE  SLAVE  TRADE  ON  TIIE  EAST  COAST  OF  AFRICA. 

DHOW  CHASING  in  ZANZIBAR  WATERS 

and  on  the  EASTERN  COAST  of  AFRICA  :  a  Narrative  of  Five  Years'  Experiences 
in  the  Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade.  By  Captain  Gkoiige  L.  Sumvan.  II. N.,  late 
Commander  of  H.M.S.  /)n/i/i/ie.  Second  Edition,  demy  Hvo.  with  Illustrations  from 
Photographs  and  Sketches  taken  on  the  spot  by  the  Author,  cloth  extra.  16s. 

{.This  datj  at  all  Libraries. 
"  It  is  a  book  which  every  one  ought  to  read,  painful  though  it  be.  so  that  every  one  may 
understand  what  it  is  England  will  liave  ultimately  to  exact  from  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  and 
wliy  she  must  exact  it."_.S'wecm^JJ-,  April  19. 

**  Captain  Sulivan's  book  nas  made  its  appearance  even  more  opportunely  than  it  might  have 
done  had  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  mission  been  as  successful  as  was  anticipated  in  some  quarters. 

 We  have  followed  him  with  deep  interest  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  book. 

He  tells  his  story  with  the  outsijoken  plainness  of  a  seaman,  and  certainly  does  nut  mince 
matters.  He  would  make  short  work  of  negociations  with  the  Arab  Princelet,  whose  treaty 
rights  are  the  cause  of  so  much  misery,  and  the  burden  of  his  book  is  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere's 
mission  must  somehow  be  forced  to  a  successful  termination." — J'ail  Mall  Gazette,  April  26. 

"  We  have  little  doubt  that  his  rev  elations  will  give  a  great  impetus  to  the  movement  now 
gaining  hold  of  the  attention  of  the  nation  for  the  rinal  and  complete  extinction  of  tlie  traffic  iu 
human  beings.    His  revelations  are  occasionally  horrifying. "~^^a»(/ar(/. 

*'  It  i-  a  powerful  ))lea  for  the  poor  victims  of  the  East  African  slave  trade.  He  traces  out  its 
real  causes,  tells  of  its  horrors  with  a  simple,  overmastering  realism,  and  declares  his  own  con- 

Tictions  as  to  what  is  necessary  to  make  an  end  of  it  The  horrors  of  which  Captain. 

Sulivan  gives  us  a  glimpse  are  literally  indescribable."— Ao/iCuJi/urmiiV. 


MAGNIFICENT  WORK  ON  CHINA. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  of  CHINA  and  its 

PEOPLE.  Being  Photographs  from  the  Autlior's  Negatives,  printed  in  permanent 
Figments  by  tlie  Autotype  Process,  and  Notes  from  personal  observation. 

***  The  complete  Work  will  embrace  2iHt  Pliotographs.  witli  Letter-press  Descriptions 
of  the  Places  and  People  represented.  4  vols.  Imperial  4to.  each  3s.  The  first  volume, 
containing  50  Photographs,  is  now  ready. 

Subscribers  ordering  the  Four  Volume.'*  at  once  will  be  supplied  for  £10  Ifls.;  half  of 
which  to  be  paid  on  receipt  of  Vol.  I.,  .and  balance  on  completion  of  the  Work.  Kou- 
Bubscribers'  price  is  £3  3s.  a  volume. 

Prospectuses,  giving  fuller  details,  on  application. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

NOTICE.— rreparing  for  publication,  Mrs.  OLIPHANT'S  NEW  NO%'EL. 

INNOCENT.    3  vols,  crown  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

[0;i  l/ie  29lli. 


COURTSHIP  and  a  CAMPAIGN  :  a  Story 

of  the  Milanese  Volunteers  of  IdGG,  under  Garibaldi.  By  M.  Dalix.  2  vols,  crown  8va. 
price  21s.  [This  day. 


NOTICE  Messrs.  LOW  &  CO-  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  they  have  com- 
pleted arrangements  for  Publishing  a  Copyright  Edition  of  Miss  LOUISA  M.  ALCOTT'S 
NEW  NOVEL, 

WORK.    This  is  the  first  Novel  written  by  the 

very  popular  Author  of  "  Little  Women,"  '*  Old-Fashioned  Girls,"  S:c.,  and  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  usual  Library  form,  in  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  21s.  iOu  Jum  2iid, 


MISS    DOROTHY'S    CHARGE:  a  Novel. 

By  FnAJHi  I.ee  Ben-edict,  Author  of  "  My  Daughter  Eliuor."  3  vols,  crown  Svo.  clotli, 
price  3l3.  (id.  ilii  June. 


NOTICE.— New  Copyright  Work,  liy  Mrs.  T.  D.  wniTNE  Y,  Author  of  "  Hitherto," 
■•  W'f  Girls,"  &e,,  entitled 

THE  OTHER  GIRLS.    1  vol.  small  post  Svo. 

cloth  extra,  3s.  Od.  \.This  da-j- 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  ERCKMANN-CnATR I.VN. 

THE  BROTHERS  RANTZAU  :  a  Story  of 

the  Vosges.   2  vols,  crown  Rvo.  cloth,  21fl. 

*«*  This  Work  is  published  simultaneously  i»  France  and  England  by  arrangement 
with  the  Authors. 


NEW  VOLUMES  OP  LOW'S  AMERICAISr  SERIES. 

Vol.  21.  TIMOTHY  TITCOMB'S  LETTERS 

to  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  SINGLE  and  MARRIED. 

*#*  Of  tliis  famous  little  Work  upwards  of  /jO.oiiO  have  been  sold  in  America  alone  at 
four  times  the  present  price,  viz.  :  flexible  fancy  boards,  Is.  6d. ;  cloth  extra,  2s. 

Vol.22.  HITHERTO.  By  Mrs.  T.  D.  WHrnw. 

Double  volume,  fancy  flexible  boards.  23.  Gd.  ;  clotli  extra.  3s.  6d. 

This  Copyright  Work  was  first  published  in  this  country  in  3  vols,  at  31s.  Gd. ; 
afttrwards  in  1  vol.  ut  6s.   It  is  now  issued  in  the  above  popular  Series. 

Vol.23.  FARM  BALLADS.  By  Will  Carle- 

TON.  IXrarbi  rcndy. 

*  ThcBP  characteristic  Dnilada  attracted  much  attention  on  their  first  appearing  in 
•'Ilariier's  Maaazine."  They  have  since  been  puliliahcd  in  an  expensively  illustrated 
volume  in  America. 


LONDOX:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  LOW,  &  SEARLE, 
CKOWN  BUILDlNfiS.  i8t4  i'L£Kt  STKEET. 
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HEMY  S.  KII&  &  CO;S  LIST  OF  lEW  BOOKS. 


A  WINTER  in  MOROCCO 

Perrier,  Author  of  "  A  Good  Match,"  &c. 
cloth  extra,  10s.  6d. 


By  Amelia 

Post  8vo.  with  5  Illustrations, 
IThis  day. 


THE  FAYOUM;  or,  Artists  in  Egypt.  By 

J.  Lenoir.   Post  8vo.  with  13  Illustrations  after  original  Drawings  and 

Photographs,  cloth  extra  gilt,  7s,  6d. 
"  The  sketches,  both  by  pen  and  pencil,  are  extremely  interesting.   Unlike  books  of  travel  of 
the  ordinary  kind,  this  volume  is  full  ot  agreeable  episodes  told  in  a  bright  and  sparkling 
etyle." — Public  Opinion, 

III 

FIELD    and    FOREST    RAMBLES    of  a 

NATURALIST  in  NEW  BRUNSWICK.    By  A.  Leith  Adams,  M.A.,  &c. 
Demy  Bvo.  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  143. 
"Will  be  found  interesting  by  those  who  take  a  pleasure  either  in  sport  or  natural  history.'* 

AthaiiEum. 

"The  book  is  the  work  of  a  thorough  naturalist,  with  first-rate  powers  of  observation, 
deduction,  and  description."— 5co  is  man. 

IV 

AN    AUTUMN    TOUR   in  the  UNITED 

STATES  and  CAN.MDA.  By  Julius  George  Medley,  Lieut.-Colouel  R.E. 
Crown  8to.  cloth  extra,  os. 

V 

IRELAND  in  1872  :  a  Tour  of  Observation, 

with  Remarks  on  Irish  Public  Questions.  By  Dr.  J.  Macaulat.  Post  Svo. 
cloth,  7s.  6d. 

**  I  am  much  indebted  to  yon  for  having  put  my  case  before  the  English  people  with  great 
force  and  clearness. "—Father  O'Kebffe,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Author. 

MISSIONARY  ENTERPRISE  in  the  EAST, 

with  especial  Reference  to  the  Syrian  Christians  of  Malabar,  and  the  results 
of  Modern  Missions.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Collins,  M.A.  Crown  Svo.  with 
5  Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  63.  [This  day. 

CHANGE  of  AIR  and' SCENE  :  a  Physician's 

Hints,  with  Notes  of  Excursions  for  Health,  being  a  complete  Vade  Mecum 
for  the  Continental  Toiu'ist  seeking  Health.  By  Alphonse  Donne,  M.D. 
Large  post  Svo.  cloth,  Os.  [Second  Edition  this  day. 

VIII 

RECONCILIATION    of    RELIGION  and 

SCIENCE  ;  being  Essays  on  Immortality,  Inspiration,  Miracles,  and  the 
Being  of  Christ.   Bv  the  Rev.  J.  \V.  Fowle,  M.A.    Demy  Svo.  cloth,  lOs.  Gd. 

[This  day. 

THEOLOGY   and   MORALITY:  Essays  on 

Questions  of  Belief  and  Practice.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Llewellyn-Davies,  M.A. 
Post  Svo.  cloth,  7s.  (Jd.  [T/iis  day. 

THE   REALM  of   TRUTH.     By  Miss  E. 

Carne.   Crown  Svo.  cloth,  5s.  Cd.  [T/iis  day, 

XI 

LOST   GIP.     By  Hesba  Stretton.  Square 

IGmo.with  G  Illustrations  by  Barnard,  cloth  extra.  Is.  Cd.  [T/iis  day. 


CALDERON'S    DRAMAS  :    The  Wonder- 

working  Matrician— Life  is  a  Dream — Tlie  Puruatory  of  Saint  Patrick. 
Now  first  Translated  fully  from  tlie  Spanish  in  the  Metre  of  the  Original. 
By  DENIS  Floiienx'e  MAC-CAUTiiY.   Post  Svo.  cloth,  extra  gilt,  10s. 

[Thix  day. 

"  These  translations  have  never  before  been  published.  The  '  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick '  is  a 
new  version  with  new  and  elaborate  liistorical  note:;." 


FAUST  :  a  Tragedy.    By  Goethe.  Translated 

in  Rime.   By  C.  Keoan  Paul.   Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  gilt,  Cs. 
"  Mr.  Paul  19  a  zealous  and  a  faithful  interpreter."— fature/aj/  Review. 


LOMBARD   STREET  :  a  Description  of  the 

Money  Market.   By  Walter  Bagehot.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

[TJiisdap. 

XV 

IMITATIONS     from     the     GERMAN  of 

SPITTA  and  TERSTEGEN.  By  Lady  DuRAND.  A  volume  of  Devotional 
Poetry.   Crown  Svo.  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  4s. 

SONNETS,  LYRICS,Tnd  TRANSLATIONS. 

By  the  Rev.  Charles  Turner.   Crown  Svo.  silk  cloth,  extra,  4s.  6d. 

THE    TASMANIAn'"lILY.     By  James 

EoNTViCE.   Crown  Svo.  with  a  Frontispiece,  cloth  extra,  Es. 

xviir 

LITTLE    HODGE.     By  Edward  Jenkins, 
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THE  FRENCH  CONSERVATIVES  AND  M.  THIERS. 

IF  the  motives  of  the  majority  which  has  overthrown  M. 
Thiers  had  to  be  divined  from  the  Duke  of  Bkoglie's 
speech,  the  French  Conservatives  would  appear  even  more  un- 
wise than  they  really  arc.  That  men  who  wish  to  re-establish 
Monarchy  in  any  shape  whatever  should  feel  M.  Thiers  to  be 
an  insurmountable  obstacle  is  intelligible,  and  from  this  point  of 
view  it  is  probable  that  his  deposition  has  not  been  resolved 
on  a  moment  too  soon.  What  is  more  doubtful  is,  whether  it 
has  been  resolved  on  quite  soon  enough.  But  the  Duke  o£ 
Broglie  asks  the  world  to  believe  that  the  interests  of  Con- 
servatism as  apart  from  Monarchy  would  have  suffered  by  M. 
Thiers  remaining  in  office.  There  was  not  a  word  in  his 
speech  about  a  Restoration,  there  was  not  even  any  waste 
of  emotion  over  the  extinct  Bordeaux  Compact.  The  policy 
of  the  Government  was  throughout  described  and  assailed,  not 
as  a  Republican,  but  as  a  Radical,  policy.  The  Duke  was 
good  enough  to  acquit  M.  Thiers  and  his  Cabinet  of  any 
intention  of  overturning  the  existing  foundations  of  society  ; 
indeed  he  predicted  that  the  Ministers,  themselves  would  be 
among  the  rirst  victims  of  their  own  blindness.  But  conces- 
sion to  RadicaUsm  may  be  quite  as  mischievous  as  Radicalism 
itself;  and  concession  to  Radicalism,  the  Duke  of  Broglie 
says,  has  from  the  first  been  one  of  the  elements  of  which 
M.  Thiers's  policy  has  been  composed.  It  is  true  that  iiank 
hostility  to  Radicalism  has  been  another  element,  and  that  at 
particular  periods  and  in  particular  parts  of  the  country  this 
latter  element  has  even  been  predominant.  But  the  state 
of  afiairs  has  become  too  serious  for  the  Conservative  party  to 
rest  content  with  a  half-and-half  allegiance.  As  represented 
by  the  Duke  of  Broglie,  they  felt  that  it  was  time  for  M.  Thiers 
to  make  his  choice  and  for  them  to  make  theirs.  A  new 
Ministry  had  been  formed  during  the  recess,  and  the  indications 
of  the  President's  intentions  afforded  by  the  change  were  all 
of  the  wrong  sort.  The  Duke  of  Broglie  confessed  that  the 
Bill  depriving  Lyons  of  municipal  freedom  had  in  some 
respects  served  as  a  trap  for  the  Government.  It  had  excited 
immense  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Radicals,  and  this  was 
exactly  what  it  was  intended  to  do.  The  Conservatives 
meant! ighting,  and  Lyons  was  the  field  chosen  for  the  first 
battle.  The  Government  fell  into  the  snare,  and  found  them- 
selves committed  as  regards  the  great  cities  to  a  policy  ol'  simple 
suppression.  As  soon,  however,  as  they  found  out  what  they 
Lad  done,  they  set  to  work  to  disavow  it.  The  conflict  in  the 
Assembly  was  reproduced  in  the  Cabinet  by  the  contention 
between  M.  de  Goulard  and  M.  Jules  Sijion.  If  M.  iSimon 
had  been  got  rid  of  and  M.  de  Goulard  had  been  retained, 
no  Conservative  assurances  need  have  been  demanded.  But 
the  value  of  M.  Simon's  dismissal  was  neutralized  by  M.  de 
Goulard's  having  to  bear  him  company  in  exile,  and  the  com- 
position of  the  new  Cabinet  was  of  a  kind  to  show  that  it 
represents  concession  to  Radicalism  rather  than  resistance. 
Consequently  the  Conservative  party  had  no  choice  left  them 
but  to  eject  it  from  office  at  any  cost.  If  they  iiiiled  in  the 
effort,  they  would  at  least  have  delivered  their  own  consciences, 
and  be  guiltless  of  any  complicity  with  a  policy  which 
must  inevitably  make  all  those  who  have  a  share  in  it  mere 
dependents  of  the  Radicals. 

If  this  speech  expressed  the  real  views  of  the  Conservative 
party  in  France,  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  such  extra- 
ordinary pohtical  blindness.  It  is  intelligible  that  the  Left 
should  have  objected  to  the  organization  of  the  Republic  by 
M.  Thiers  and  the  existing  Assembly.  It  is  intelligible  that 
more  cautious  observers,  whether  in  France  or  elsewhere, 
should  have  shared  in  this  objection,  on  the  ground  that  the 
danger  of  exasperating  the  Republicans  beyond  endurance  was 
too  great  to  be  encountered  without  some  better  cause  than 


had  been  shown.  What  is  not  intelligible  is  that  Conservatives 
professing  to  care  for  Conservatism  more  than  for  Monarchy, 
and  as  ready  to  run  risks  in  support  of  tlieir  preference 
as  the  event  has  shown  them  to  be,  should  have  disliked  the 
prospect  before  them.  The  great  object  of  Radical  politi- 
cians in  France  for  the  last  two  years  has  been  to  pre- 
vent the  exercise  of  constituent  powers  by  the  Assembly. 
M.  Thiers  had,  after  long  hesitation,  agreed  to  treat  the 
Assembly  as  constituent,  and  had  brought  in  a  Bill  which 
would  have  made  France  a  Republic  of  an  exceedingly  Con- 
servative type.  It  is  possible  that  this  Republic  would  have 
been  so  unpopular  with  advanced  Republicans  that  it  would 
only  have  excited  them  to  attempt  its  destruction  at  some 
future  time.  But  this  possibility  attached  to  it  in  common 
with  every  device  for  making  the  Government  the  legal  ex- 
pression of  the  Conservative  feeling  of  the  country.  There 
had  been  a  safer  road  open  to  the  Conservatives  some  time 
ago,  but  that  road  had  been  closed  against  them  by  their  own 
obstinacy.  They  might  have  dissolved  the  Assembly  at  the 
time  when  almost  every  election  would  have  gone  in 
favour  of  the  candidate  who  was  loudest  in  support  of 
M.  Thiers,  and  then  have  carried  through  the  work  of 
organization  with  an  Assembly  composed  of  these  materials. 
TJiey  threw  away  that  opportunity  because  they  wanted 
an  Assembly  which  would  be  Monarchical  as  well  as  Repub- 
lican, and  the  second  best  choice  only  was  left  to  them. 
Even  this  they  have  deliberately  rejected.  It  will  be  very 
difiicult  for  them  now  to  found  a  Conservative  Republic, 
even  if  they  should  conceive  the  wish  to  do  so.  With 
or  without  cause,  they  have  become  associated  in  the 
minds  of  the  Republican  party  with  the  notion  of  a  Monarchical 
Restoration,  and  every  essay  they  make  towards  framing  a  Con- 
stitution will  be  viewed  with  cold  distrust  and  accepted,  if  ac- 
cepted at  all,  as  the  act  of  a  usurper,  who  must  be  submitted 
to  so  long  and  so  long  only  as  there  is  no  one  strong  enough  to 
send  him  about  his  business.  Under  any  circumstances  this 
would  have  been  a  danger  ahead,  and  if  there  were  any  man 
who  could  have  carried  the  ship  through  the  breakers  it  was 
M.  Thiers.  The  Conservatives  have  rejected  his  aid  at  the 
precise  juncture  when  it  had  become  more  than  ever  indispen- 
sable to  them.  M.  Thiers's  speech  must  have  carried  this  con- 
viction to  their  minds  if  their  fears  of  Radicalism  had  been  the 
sole  motive  of  their  interpellation.  The  picture  he  drew  of  a 
Republic  fenced  round  with  all  manner  of  Conservative  insti- 
tutions was  precisely  what  ought  to  have  charmed  them,  had 
their  real  and  their  declared  wishes  been  identical.  That  it 
had  no  attractions  for  them,  that  it  did  not  prevent  them  from 
voting  against  the  order  of  the  day  alter  they  had  learned 
that  its  rejection  would  entail  the  resignation  of  the  Presi- 
dent, is  conclusive  evidence  that  they  had  other  interests  in 
view  than  those  of  Conservatism.  The  authors  of  the  inter- 
pellation may  say,  if  they  choose,  that  the  form  of  Government 
was  not  under  discussion  ;  but  it  was  under  discussion  indi- 
rectly. If  the  interests  which  the  majority  had  at  heart  had 
not  been  associated  with  Monarchy  as  opposed  to  a  Republic, 
they  would  never  have  thought  of  promoting  them  by  over- 
throwing M.  Thiers. 

The  vote  of  the  24th  of  May  is  nothing  less,  therefore,  than 
a  Monarchical  conspiracy,  so  far  as  the  term  can  be  applied 
to  an  attempt  to  obtain  an  end  which  is  legitimate,  however 
unwise,  by  means  which  have  not  as  yet  involved  any  viola- 
tion of  constitutional  forms.  In  the  sense  however  of  an 
attempt  to  do  one  thing  while  professing  to  do  another,  it  is 
strictly  a  conspiracy.  Fortunately  for  France,  it  is  a  conspiracy 
which  can  hardly  bear  the  light  of  day  without  instantly  break- 
ing up.  There  are  three  parties  in  the  Assembly  who  have  a 
keen  interest  in  preventing  the  foundation  of  a  lasting  Republic, 
but  each  of  them  is  equally  interested  in  preventing  the  founda- 
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tion  of  the  particular  Monarchy  desired  by  the  other  two.  M. 
Thiers's  description  of  the  condition  of  the  Monarchical  party 
is  completely  borne  out  by  the  composition  of  the  new 
Cabinet ;  Legitimists,  Orleanists,  and  Imperialists  are  all 
represented  in  it.  It  is  not  very  long  in  point  of  time  since 
the  Duke  of  Audiffeet  Pasquier  would  have  been  regarded  as 
an  indispensable  member  of  any  Ministry  taken  from  the  Right. 
But  the  Duke  had  the  misfortune  to  make  a  speech  against 
the  Empire  before  the  Orleanists  had  discovered  that  it 
was  not  enough  for  them  to  make  friends  of  the  elder 
branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  unless  they  could  come 
to  terms  with  the  House  of  Bonaparte  as  well.  The 
division  was  too  close  to  allow  a  single  vote  to  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  the  Imperialists,  though  they  can  claim  at  most 
half-a-dozen  deputies,  have  obtained  a  place  for  at  least  one  of 
them  in  the  Cabinet.  Hereafter,  if  it  should  appear  that 
Napoleon  IV.  has  a  better  chance  of  reigning  than  Henry  V. 
or  Louis-Philippe  II.,  they  will  no  doubt  find  Orleanists 
and  Legitimists  equally  ready  to  play  into  their  hands.  The 
Duke  of  Broglie  will  have  discovered  by  that  time,  what 
he  has  probably  begun  to  suspect  already,  that  safe  servi- 
tude even  under  a  Bonaparte  is  better  than  the  dangerous 
liberty  of  a  Republic.  He  is  tired  even  of  that  amount  of  un- 
chartered freedom  which  has  been  permitted  under  the 
rule  of  M.  Thiers,  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  him 
to  find  merits  formerly  unperceived  in  the  changeless 
repose  which  characterizes  legislatures  returned  by  obedient 
voters  under  the  guidance  of  properly  drilled  prefects.  At 
present,  however,  this  is  only  a  vision  of  the  future.  It  is 
not  likely  that  any  one  of  the  three  parties  to  the  coalition  has 
as  yet  abandoned  the  hope  that  the  crown  will  be  found 
under  its  own  particular  thimble.  In  the  natural  unwilling- 
ness of  the  two  who  have  been  duped  to  anticipate  the  pain- 
ful moment  when  their  dawning  suspicions  will  be  verified, 
and  in  the  prudent  acquiescence  of  the  third  in  a  refusal  to 
see  things  as  they  are  which  is  so  likely  to  end  in  making 
them  what  it  wishes  them  to  be,  lies  for  the  present  the  best 
hope  of  iVee  government  in  France. 


THE  O'KEEFFE  CASE. 

ONE  more  stage  in  the  interminable  O'Keeffe  case  has  been 
reached,  and  the  jury  have  given  the  plaintiff"  a  verdict 
with  a  farthing  damages  in  his  action  for  libel  against  Cardinal 
Cullen.  But  the  verdict  is  really  that  of  the  judge  and  not 
of  the  jury,  for  the  jury  wished  to  be  discharged  without  giving 
unj  verdict  at  all,  and  it  was  only  in  obedience  to  the  positive 
commands  of  the  Chief  Justice  that  they  gave  the  plain- 
tiff, a  verdict,  marking  by  the  smallnesa  of  the  damages 
their  sense  of  the  pressure  put  upon  them.  In  itself  the 
history  of  Father  O'Keeffe,  of  his  rights  and  his  wrongs,  his 
schemings  and  his  defeats,  his  pugnacity,  and  the  conduct  of 
bis  spiritual  superiors  towards  him,  is  inexpressibly  drearj'. 
He  must  have  been  a  very  unj^leasant  subordinate,  but  then  his 
superiors  behaved  in  a  decidedly  unpleasant  way  towards  him. 
It  is  only  on  account  of  the  main  question  of  law  involved  that 
the  case  is  worth  noticing.  No  doubt  this  is  a  question  of  some 
importance,  although  it  is  really  nothing  more  than  the  question 
whether  a  statute  of  Elizabeth,  forbidding  the  introduction  of 
or  acting  upon  Papal  Bulls  or  Resciupts,  is  in  force  in  Ireland  or 
has  been  repealed  by  implication.  Cardinal  Cullen  suspended 
Father  O'Keeffe  from  his  office  of  parish  priest  of  Callan, 
and  announced  in  writing  that  he  had  suspended  him.  This 
announcement  constituted  the  libel  complained  of.  Father 
O'Keeffe  said  that  he  had  not  been  suspended  by  any  com- 
petent authority,  and  that  it  was  def  iming  him  in  his  character 
as  a  parish  priest  to  say  that  he  had  been.  The  Chief  Justice 
instructed  tlie  jury  that,  if  it  was  true  that  the  plaintiif  had 
not  been  suspended  by  competent  authority,  it  was  libellous 
to  Buy  that  he  had  been,  although  the  Cardinal  was  acting 
perfectly  bond  fide,  and  was  only  discharging  what  he  believed  to 
bo  a  duty  of  his  office  in  announcing  the  i)laintitf 's  suspension. 
In  point  of  fact  the  plainlill  had  been  suspended  by  the 
Cardinal  acting  under  a  Papal  Rescript.  Without  the  autho- 
rity which  this  Rescript  gave  him,  the  Cardinal  could  not 
have  suspended  Father  O'Keeffe  ;  lor  it  is  the  province  ol'liis 
bisliop  to  Huspeiid  a  parish  priest,  not  of  an  archbisliop,  and 
Cardinal  Cullen  could  not,  aa  Archbisliop,  have  suspended  the 
plaiuliif.  lie  acted  in  virtue  ol  a  Papal  Rescript  empowering 
him  to  act;  butllic  Roscriptwas,  according  to  the  Chief  Justice, 
wholly  illegal.  it  was  an  ofrunco  in  Cardinal  Cullen  to 
act  at  all  on  it  in  Ireland,  for  he  was  positively  forbidden  to 
do  ao  by  an  unrepealed  atatme.  While  the  Cardinal,  in  his 
answer  to  the  acUon,  said  that  it  was  truo  that  the  jilaintill' 
had  been  suspended  in  a  manner  consistent  with  EngUsh  law. 


the  Chief  Justice  said  that  this  was  untrue,  for  that  English 

law  distinctly  forbade  the  use  of  the  means  by  which  he  had 
been  suspended.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  O'Keeffe  case 
as  it  comes  before  Parliament.  The  National  Board  is  in 
danger  of  being  censured  because  it  treated  the  suspension  of 
Father  O'Keeffe  as  vaUd.  In  the  first  instance  the  Board 
only  received  a  notification  from  the  Bishop  that  Father 
O'Keeffe  had  been  suspended,  but  they  had  sufficient  notice 
before  they  finally  acted  that  the  real  authority  imder  which 
he  had  been  suspended  was  that  of  the  Archbishop.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Chief  Justice,  directly  they  knew  this,  they 
ought  to  have  known  that  an  archbishop  could  not,  without 
the  authority  of  a  Rescript,  have  suspended  a  priest ;  and  that 
to  act  on  any  Rescript  of  the  kind  was  positively  illegal. 
Exactly  the  same  thing  happened  with  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
which  has  been  praised  for  having  given  the  plaintiff"  a 
hearing  which  the  National  Board  denied  him.  After 
some  correspondence  had  passed,  the  Poor  Law  Board 
actually  quoted  the  terms  of  the  suspension,  showing  that  it 
was  issued  by  an  Archbishop,  and  informed  Father  O'Keeffe 
that  they  saw  no  reason  to  doubt  that  his  suspension  had 
proceeded  from  a  competent  authority,  What  then,  as  the 
Chief  Justice  asked,  was  the  competent  authority  that 
satisfied  them  ?  It  was,  he  took  for  granted,  the  Papal  dele- 
gation to  the  Cardinal,  and  "  they  obeyed  and  executed  the 
"  Papal  mandate."  In  doing  this  he  intimated  that  they  were 
guilty  of  high  treason,  which  is  a  very  alarming  end  of  the 
business,  and  shows  how  dangerous  a  thing  it  is  to  be  mixed 
vip  with  the  quarrels  of  Irish  ecclesiastics. 

For  a  moment  it  will  be  advantageous  to  turn  to  another 
aspect  of  the  O'Keeffe  case,  and  to  regard  the  question  at 
issue  as  purely  one  of  contract.  It  was  argued  tor  Cardinal 
Cullen  that  the  plaintiff",  by  accepting  tlie  position  of  a 
parish  priest  in  the  Romish  Church,  had  contracted  to  accept 
all  the  consequences  of  that  position,  and  among  them  that  of 
being  suspended  if  the  Pope,  through  any  duly  appointed  dele- 
gate, chose  to  suspend  him.  The  Chief  Justice  invited  the  jury 
to  look  at  the  matter  from  this  point  of  view ;  but  then,  he 
said,  suspension  is  a  judicial  act,  and  the  law  will  not  allow 
an  English  subject  to  contract  himself  out  of  the  right  to  have 
a  fair  trial  before  a  judicial  sentence  is  pronounced  against 
him.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Chief  Justice  Father  O'Keeffe 
never  had  a  fair  trial,  and  he  grounded  this  conclusion  partly 
on  the  treatment  which  the  plaintiff"  had  received  from 
his  ecclesiastical  superior  during  a  long  and  stormy  career, 
and  partly  on  the  fact  of  the  Cardinal's  having  finally 
suspended  him  without  having  properly  allowed  him  to 
say  what  he  had  to  say  in  his  defence.  Thus  the  whole 
story  of  Father  O'Keeffe  was  imported  into  the  trial, 
and  it  became  quite  clear  that  in  his  time  he  had  given  as 
much  trouble  and  suffered  as  much  annoyance  as  most  men. 
In  his  early  days  at  Callan  he  was  a  prosperous  and  energetic 
man,  standing  well  with  his  Bishop,  and  with  a  reputation  for 
learning.  But  he  at  last  aspired  too  highly.  He  took  it  into 
his  head  that  the  one  thing  Avanting  to  his  perfect  success  at 
Callan  was  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  set  up  an  establish- 
ment of  nuns  in  his  parish.  His  Bishop  fenced  with  him  lor 
some  time,  and  at  last  pronounced  that  he  was  not  a  proper 
person  to  have  the  charge  of  nuns.  Father  O'Keeffe  imme- 
diately threatened  an  action,  and  the  Bishop  compromised  the 
matter  by  paying  550/.  He  took  his  revenge,  however,  by  send- 
ing to  Callan  two  curates  who  were  thorns  in  the  Father's  flesh, 
and  denounced  him  in  his  own  church  as  a  liar.  The  Father 
immediately  went  to  law,  and  succeeded  in  one  of  the  actions 
he  brought  for  libel.  For  this  disobedience  to  canonical  rules 
he  was  threatened  witli  suspension,  but  nothing  had  been  done 
to  show  him  that  his  position  had  been  altered,  until  the  eve  of 
an  election  for  a  new  bishop,  when  ho  was  ini'ormed  tliat  his  vote 
could  not  be  received,  as  lie  was  threatened  with  suspension  ; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  reason  of  this  sudden  intervention 
was  that  there  was  a  very  close  contest  for  the  bishopric  be- 
tween a  nephew  of  Cardinal  Cullen  and  an  O'Keeffe,  and  the 
Father's  vote  might  have  turned  the  scale.  Further  he  wished 
to  be  allowed  to  go  to  Rome  to  plead  his  cause,  but  Cardinal 
Cullen  happened  to  be  at  Rome  when  his  application  arrived, 
and  in  conbe(iuunce,  as  it  is  said,  of  the  Cardinal's  intervention, 
leavo  was  refused  him.  Whether  this  is  a  fair  account  of  the 
Cardinal's  action  in  the  matter  we  do  not  know,  but  tliero  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Chief  Justice  wished  to  convey  to  tho 
jury  the  impression  that  tlio  natural  iiitorprefcition  to  put  on 
the  Cardinal's  interference  was  that  it  was  such  as  to  prevent 
the  plaintiff;  from  being  fairly  tried.  Lastly,  tho  Cardinal,  when 
ho  hually  proceeded  to  suspend  tho  plaintiff",  did  so  in  a  man- 
ner which  distinguislied  canonists  who  wore  called  as  wit- 
UGBses  pronounced  quits  regular,  but  which  is  technically 
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known  as  acting  ex  informatd  conscientid,  and  which  comes  to 
this — that  when  an  ecclesiastical  superior  thinks  he  knows 
enough  about  the  case  of  an  inferior,  he  need  not  trouble 
himself  to  go  any  further,  but  may  act  at  once.  According  to 
the  Chief  Justice,  this  is  not  consistent  with  English  law.  An 
English  subject  cannot  contract  that  another  shall  inflict  upon 
him  pecuniary  loss  when  merely  acting  ex  informatd  con- 
scientid. The  person  who  is  to  inflict  the  penalty  must  take 
some  better  means  of  ascertaining  that  he  is  doing  justice, 
and  at  least  he  must  give  the  person  he  is  judging  a  fair 
opportunity  of  defence. 

Here,  however,  we  are  brought  back  again  to  the  statute 
of  Eliz.\beth.    The  priest  makes  a  contract  by  accepting  his 
position,  but  what  that  contract  is  must  be  judged  from  all 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  finds  himself.     The  Canon- 
ists siiy  that  a  priest  binds  himself  to  be  judged  ex  informatd 
conscientid  in  case  his  ecclesiastical  superiors  think  proper  to 
judge  him  in  this  way ;  but  they  only  say  this  because  this 
mode  of  judging  is  permitted  or  enjoined  by  a  particular 
Papal  Bull.    If  a  priest  hves  in  a  country  where  the  opera- 
tion of  this  Bull  is  prohibited  by  a  special  law,  he  must,  for 
legal  purposes,  the  Chief  Justice  says,  be  held  to  be  con- 
tracting   with   regard   to   this   statutory   enactment.  His 
ecclesiastical  superiors,  in  fact,  if  the  Chief  J ustice  is  right, 
by  allowing  him  to  act  as  a  priest  in  a  country  where  this 
Bull  has  no  force,  agree  to  accord  him  an  exemption  from  its 
operation.   A  priest  tacitly  contracts  to  render  full  canonical 
obedience,  but  an  Ii-ish  priest,  by  the  mere  fact  of  his  being 
in  Ireland,  gives  notice  that  in  his  case  the  obligation  of 
obeying  judgments  ex  informatd  conscientid  is  not  a  part  of 
hisconti-act.    This  is  not  the  consequence  of  legislation  which 
is  exclusively  English.    In    Catholic  countries   it   used  at 
one  time  to  be  the  received  theory  that  Papal  Bulls  did 
not  operate  in  a  comitry  untU  they  were  brought  into  its 
territory  and  published  there,  and  the  most  rigid  precautions 
were  taken  to  prevent  a  messenger  who  was  supposed  to  have 
a  Bull  in  his  pocket  from  crossing  the  frontier.    Priests  whom 
such  Bulls  threatened  were  thus  protected  by  the  State,  and 
it  was  part  of  their  general  legal  position  that,  so  long  as  the 
Bull  was  kept  out  of  the  country,  it  should  be  held  as  non- 
existent in  all  local  courts,  ecclesiasticiil  as  well  as  civil.  We 
shall  probably  hear  a  great  deal  more  of  the  O'Keeffe  case, 
and  of  the  questions  growing  out  of  it,  and  the  first  thing  that 
will  occur  to  most  English  minds  is  that,  if  the  statute  of 
Elizabeth  is  really  in  force,  the  best  thing  is  to  repeal  it,  and 
to  leave  Irish  priests  perfectly  free  to  make  any  contract  that 
they  please  which  the  general  principles  of  English  law  will 
permit  English  Courts  to  recognize.    But  although  this  will 
probably  be  the  result  of  the  controversy,  yet  it  is  not  quite 
so  simple  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  as  might  appear. 
If  the  Chief  Justice  is  right,  this  statute  is  a  bulwark 
against  ecclesiastical  tyranny  ;  and  existing  priests  may  say 
that  they  became  priests  in  Ireland  under  the  protection 
thus  accorded   to  them,  and  that  to  repeal   the  statute 
would  be  to  alter  to  their  prejudice  a  contract  which  they 
made  in  reliance  upon  the  special  provisions  of  English 
law.    Strict  justice  might,  therefore,  be  said  to  demand  that 
the  repealing  Act  should  provide  that  the  statute  of  Eliza- 
beth shall  be  held  to  be  in  force  for  the  benefit  of  all  priests 
already  ordained  in  any  part  of  the  British  dominion  to  which 
that    statute   now  extends.    But    nothing,    it   is  certain, 
would   be   more  distasteful  to  the  liomish  hierarchy  than 
such    a    proviso,    which    they   would    consider    a  fatal 
blow  to  their   disciplinary  powers ;   and  as  most  Eoman 
Catholics  would  agree  with  their  bishops  as  to  this,  we  should 
be  once  more  proposing  to  pass  a  Bill  displeasing  to  Eoman 
Catholics,  when  we  had  no  other  reason  for  passing  it  than 
our  wish  to  please  them.    The  more  the  whole  subject  is 
considered,  the  more  its  difficulties  grow  upon  us,  and  it  must 
be  a  great  delight  to  Father  O'Keeffe,  who  evidently  loves  a 
fight  for  the  mere  fun  of  it,  that  he  has  set  a  contest  raging 
the  end  of  which  no  one  can  as  yet  pretend  to  see. 


THE  ALABAMA  VOTE. 

IT  had  been  hoped  that  the  Alabama  controversy  was  finally 
at  an  end;  but  Mr.  iiENXiNCK  availed  himself  of  his 
technical  right  to  discuss  the  vote  for  payment  of  the  damages, 
and  perhaps  some  future  excuse  may  be  found  ibr  reviving 
once  more  the  unpalatable  discussion.  Mr.  Bentinck's 
opinions  are  not  confined  to  himself;  but  there  is  little  ad- 
Tantage  in  repeating  again  and  again  the  admission  that  the 
arbitration  has  not  been  glorious  or  satisfactory  to  England. 
The  Government  and  nation  may  fairly  claim  not  only  the 


credit  but  the  monopoly  of  moderation,  of  courtesy,  of  con- 
sistency, and  of  good  faith;  but  the  world  admires  successful 
arrogance  and  astuteness  more  cordially  than  it  esteems  milder 
virtues.  The  Americans  would  probably  have  been  mortified 
at  the  failure  of  the  notorious  Indirect  Claims  if  they  had  not 
provided  themselves  with  an  apocryphal  theory  to  explain  or 
conceal  their  defeat.  Although  the  English  agents  refused,  in 
accordance  with  their  instructions,  to  appear  before  the 
arbitrators  until  the  claims  were  withdrawn,  Mr.  Bancroft 
Davis  and  Mr.  Fisii  endeavour  to  persuade  their  countrymen 
that  the  preliminary  refusal  of  the  arbitrators  to  enter- 
tain a  monstrous  contention  amounted,  notwithstanding 
the  absence  of  one  of  the  parties,  to  a  judicial  de- 
cision. The  characteristic  passion  for  sharp  practice  has  been 
indulged  by  another  unexpected  triumph.  Ordinary  litigants 
believe,  or  wish  others  to  believe,  that  the  claims  which  they 
have  established  are  not  only  successful  but  just.  The 
House  of  Eepresentatives  has  deliberately  and  gratuitously 
announced  that  the  Geneva  Tribunal  has  been  taken 
in.  The  damages  awarded  for  injuries  supposed  to  have  been 
suffered  by  American  citizens  are,  according  to  General 
Butler  and  his  majority,  exorbitant  and  partially  unfounded ; 
and  it  is  consequently  proposed  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  shall  appropriate  to  its  own  purposes  the  differ- 
ence between  the  damages  actually  incurred  and  the  amount 
which  was  obtained  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  American  agents 
and  counsel.  In  this  instance  Congress  has  overreached  itself, 
for  the  cynicism  of  the  proceeding  has  been  regarded  in  Eng- 
land rather  with  amused  complacency  than  with  serious  indig- 
nation ;  yet  Mr.  Bentinck  is  justified  in  his  belief  that  the 
result  of  the  contest  has  on  the  whole  been  favourable  to  the 
more  aggressive  and  pertinacious  disputant.  Foreign  nations, 
though  they  censured  the  audacious  claim  for  consequential 
damages,  rightly  judge  that  the  party  which  conceded  the 
most  was  especially  anxious  for  a  settlement  on  any  terms. 
The  defeated  cause  may  have  approved  itself  to  moralists 
and  jurists,  but  fortune  visibly  favoured  the  side  of  the 
victor. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  who,  as  a  member  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, ought  not  to  have  been  employed  on  the  Washington 
Commission,  evidently  regrets  his  own  share  in  the  negotiations. 
His  speech  on  Mr.  Eentikck's  motion  was  directed  to  the 
object  of  devolving  the  whole  of  the  responsibility  on  the 
Government  at  home.    It  is  true  that  diplomatists  placed,  as 
Sir  S.  Northcote  said,  at  the  end  of  a  telegraphic  wire 
occupy  an  embarrassing  position.    No  agent  would  wish  to 
conduct  an  important  commercial  negotiation  with  his  principal 
in  the  next  room.    The  American  Commissioners  fully  under- 
stood that  the  English  Government  was  bent  on  the  conclusion 
of  a  treaty ;  and  it  could  not  therefore  be  expected  that  they 
would  be  chary  in  their  demands  or  liberal  in  their  conces- 
sions.     Whenever  the  English  plenipotentiaries  hesitated, 
their  colleagues  willingly  gave  them  time  to  consult  the  oracle 
at  home,  in  well-founded  confidence  that  the  answer  would  be 
agreeable  to  their  own  wishes.    Lord  Eipon  and  Sir  Stafford 
INouthcote  must  be  acquitted  of  undue  pliability ;   but  less 
dignified  agents  might  not  less  efficiently  have  deciphered  and 
transmitted  telegrajjihic   messages.     The  proper  function  of 
ambassadors  and  diplomatic  agents  is  to  interpose  themselves 
between  the  confiicting  passions  and  interests  of  their  respective 
Governments.    When  they  are  actually  and  professedly  mere 
recipients  from  hour  to  hour  of  peremptory  instructions,  they 
are,  like  buffers  with  broken  springs,  incapable  of  modifying 
the  shock  of  a  collision.    On  a  former  occasion  Sir  S.  North- 
cote confessed  that  the  English  plenipotentiaries  had,  with  or 
without  fault  of  their  own,  entirely  misapprehended  the  inten- 
tions of  the  American  Commissioners.    It  is  probable  that 
their  own  reports  to  the  English  Government  may  have  some- 
times conveyed  erroneous  impressions,  and  future  diplomatists 
may  learn  the  lesson  that  the  electric  telegraph  is  at  the  same 
time  too  peremptory  and  too  uncertain.    Since  the  days  when 
the  Spartan  Epliors  exchanged  epigrammatic  despatches  with 
their  kings  and  generals  in  the  field,  it  has  not  been  found 
convenient  to  study  Laconic  brevity  in  diplomatic  communi- 
cations.   Shades  of  meaning,  degrees  of  probability,  and  dis- 
tinctions between  ultimate  resolutions  and  tentative  professions 
of  policy  cannot  easily  be  conveyed  by  transmarine  cables. 
In  the  case  of  the  Washington  negotiations  it  may  be  con- 
jectured, not  that  the  English  Government  was  habitually 
misinformed,  but  that  the  Commissioners  were  not  allowed 
sufficient  discretion.    It  might  be  a  salutary  rule  for  diploma- 
tists to  affect  inability  to  use  the  electric  telegraph.    The  loss 
of  time  which  would  be  incurred  by  waiting  lor  the  regular 
course  of  despatches  might  not  be  without  compensating 
advantages. 
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Mr.  Gladstone,  who  might  perhaps  have  dispensed  with 
the  necessity  of  answering  Mr.  Bentinck,  adopted  the  style  of 
official  commonplace  which  he  has  of  late  judiciously  culti- 
vated. No  quality  of  the  same  order  more  justly  commands 
the  confidence  of  Parliament  than  the  art  of  saying  as  much 
as  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  without  propounding  general 
doctrines  or  questionable  principles.  It  was  highly  proper 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  should  explain  away  the  new  rules  of 
international  law  into  mere  glosses  or  amplifications  of 
established  maxims  of  jurisprudence.  Due  diligence,  as  he 
forcibly  explained,  means  the  diligence  which  is  due  ;  and  if 
the  Geneva  Arbitrators  have  measured  the  obligation  by  a 
novel  and  inadmissible  standard,  the  fault  lies  not  with  the 
Commissioners  who  assented  to  the  use  of  the  term,  but  with 
the  tribunal  which  afterwards  misunderstood  it.  There  was 
a  trace  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  natural  subtlety  of  mind  in  the 
statement  that  the  claims  for  the  Fenian  incursions  into 
Canada  have  not  been  settled,  inasmuch  as  they  were,  at  the 
instance  of  the  American  counsel,  excluded  from  the 
negotiation  and  firom  the  treaty.  It  is  true  that  the  Canadians 
have  nothing  to  complain  of,  since  they  accepted  the  guarantee 
of  a  part  of  the  cost  of  a  railway  in  satisfliction  for  their 
claims,  but  the  right  which  has  been  reserved  of  asking  satis- 
faction for  the  Fenian  outrages  is  barren  and  unprofitable.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  no  demand  of  the  kind  will  ever  be 
admitted,  in  the  improbable  contingency  of  its  being  pre- 
ferred. The  American  Commissioners  bluntly  refused  to 
entertain  a  claim  which  was  far  better  founded  than  their 
own,  and  the  English  Government  is  practically  estopped,  by 
acquiescing  in  the  refusal,  from  hereafter  reviving  the  demand. 
The  rest  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  amounted  to  a  virtual 
assertion  that  it  Avas  inexpedient  to  discuss  the  Alabama  or 
the  Arbitration  any  further.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity of  nations  that  litigation  should  at  some  time  cease, 
and,  if  humiliation  has  been  incurred,  there  is  no  use  in  keep- 
ing unpleasant  associations  fresh  in  memory.  If  Mr.  Lowe 
or  Mr.  Gltn  has  at  any  time  used  injudicious  language, 
Mr.  Gladstone  conventionally  explains  that  he  is  not 
responsible  for  the  non-official  words  of  his  colleagues, 
and  that  they  have  probably  been  misreported.  It  is 
much  to  be  wished  that  he  may  baffle  more  serious  attacks  on 
his  Government  with  equal  prudence. 

The  English  Government  is  fortunately  not  bound  to  notice 
either  Mr.  Cushing's  scurrilous  lampoon,  or  the  correspon- 
dence between  Mr.  Bancroft  Davis  and  Mr.  Fish.  If  the 
American  coimseland  agents,  or  even  the  Secretauy  of  State, 
think  fit  to  exchange  with  one  another  misrepresentations  of 
the  proceedings  in  the  Alabama  case,  their  bad  feeling  and 
bad  taste  are  matters  only  of  domestic  concern.  Nearly 
twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Cushing,  then  Attorney-General,  thought 
fit  publicly  to  affront  the  English  Crown  in  terms  of  wanton 
insolence.  It  now  appears  that  he  contributed  some  of 
the  more  offensive  portions  of  the  American  Case,  although 
Mr.  Bancroft  Davis  and  Mr.  Fish  assume  the  exclu- 
sive paternity  of  the  Indirect  Claims.  It  seems  to  foreigners 
that  the  attempt  to  convert  the  reference  to  arbitration 
into  an  occasion  of  insult  was  thoroughly  discreditable ;  but 
it  must  be  presumed  that  American  functionaries  under- 
stand the  temper  of  their  countrymen.  The  only  point  in  the 
correspondence  which  deserves  attention  is  the  intimation  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Fisii  that  his  Government,  having  profited  by 
an  extravagant  interpretation  of  international  law  to  the 
detriment  of  neutrals,  intends  hereafter  to  repudiate  the  con- 
tention of  its  advocates  and  the  decisions  of  the  tribunal  by 
straining,  in  case  of  need,  the  rules  of  law  to  the  detriment  of 
future  belligerents.  In  substance,  Mr.  Fisii  holds  out  a 
threat  that  if  England  should  be  at  war  with  any  third 
Power,  American  citizens  will  be  allowed  to  equip  cruisers 
against  English  commerce.  The  sound  legal  doctrines  main- 
tained by  8ir  Alexander  Cockborn  are  to  be  accepted  when- 
ever they  may  suit  American  interests,  on  the  pretext  tliat 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  described  himself  as  a  representative 
of  England  for  the  non-judicial  purpose  of  vindicating  the 
character  of  an  English  statesman.  No  official  declaration 
was  needed  to  show  that  the  judgment  of  Geneva  would  be 
only  so  far  accepted  by  the  United  States  as  it  might  from 
time  to  time  suit  American  interests;  but  credulous  phil- 
anthropists, if  they  were  accessible  to  conviction,  might 
profit  by  the  carlicHt  illustration  of  the  advantjjgcs  of  the  now 
millennium.  The  anticipation  tliat  the  equipment  of  American 
Alabamaa  would  bo  rendered  imjiossiblo  by  the  Geneva  award 
is  already  proved  to  be  unsound.  Tlircc  millions  will  have 
been  paid  exclusively  for  the  sottlement  of  a  single  quarrel. 


PRESIDENT  MACMAHOX. 

THE  promptitude  with  which  a  new  Cabinet  has  been 
constructed  and  a  new  President  elected  does  more 
credit  to  the  organization  than  to  the  frankness  of  the  majority 
in  the  French  Assembly.  The  Duke  of  Broglie  spoke  on 
Friday  as  though  he  were  anxious  to  obtain  some  reassuring 
declaration  from  M.  Thiers  or  his  Ministers,  but  like  other 
orators  who  profess  to  pause  for  a  reply,  he  had  evidently  made 
up  his  mind  that  no  declaration  should  reassure  him.  On 
former  occasions  when  the  Right  have  driven  M.  Thiers  hard, 
it  has  been  with  the  intention  of  bringing  the  truant  back  to 
their  side.  This  time,  though  their  speeches  have  pointed  to  the 
same  design,  their  acts  have  shown  that  their  object  was  to  get 
rid  of  him  altogether.  The  Cabinet  which  they  have  presented 
to  the  new  President  had  been  decided  on  before  the  debate 
began,  and  if  the  President  to  whom  it  was  to  be  presented 
was  not  determined  on  so  early,  it  was  not  from  any  lingering 
wish  to  retain  M.  Thiers.  The  Duke  of  Aumale  had  been  the 
favourite  down  to  the  latest  stage  of  the  negotiations,  and  it  was 
not  seemingly  until  the  eve  of  the  division  that  the  Bonapartists 
used  their  strength  to  veto  an  Orleanist  nomination.  The 
election  of  the  Duke  of  Aumale  would  have  made  the 
Orleanist  Candidate  the  favourite  in  the  Monarchical  race,  and 
the  Imperialists  are  naturally  resolved  that,  for  the  present, 
affairs  shall  be  carried  on  under  a  revised  edition  of  the 
Bordeaux  Compact.  Under  the  old  form  of  this  imder- 
standing  the  decision  Avhat  should  be  the  ultimate  form  of 
Government  was  deferred  to  a  more  convenient  season. 
Under  the  new  form,  it  is  taken  lor  granted  that  the  Govern- 
is  to  be  Monarchical,  but  the  choice  of  a  dynasty  is  still 
allowed  to  stand  over. 

The  substitution  of  Marshal  MacIMahon  for  the  Duke  of 
Aumale  is  in  this  respect  a  decided  advantage  for  France.  It 
postpones  the  ripening  of  the  Monarchical  pear,  and  so  gives 
additional  opportunities  for  the  development  of  those  many 
chances  which  may  prevent  it  from  ripening  at  all.  If  the 
majority  in  the  Assembly  had  been  determined  to  bring  about 
an  early  restoration,  and  if  Marshal  MacMahon  had  rendered 
them  the  same  unquestioning  obedience  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  which  he  promises  to  render  them  as  President,  it  is 
possible  that  France  might  for  a  time  have  been  given  over 
to  the  Bourbons.  How  hopelessly  unstable  such  a  settlement 
would  have  been  needs  no  showing,  and  the  nation  may  be 
congratulated  that  the  internal  divisions  in  the  Monarchical 
party  have  made  such  a  counter-revolution  for  the  present 
impossible.  Under  Marshal  MacMahon  Republican  institutions 
will  be  preserved  at  all  events  in  form.  To  all  appearance  he 
is  the  one  person  connected  with  the  change  of  Government 
whose  conduct  is  not  open  to  blame.  When  M.  Thiers  had 
resigned.  Marshal  MacMahon  had  only  to  consider  whether  it 
was  better  for  France  that  he  should  become  President 
himself  or  command  the  army  under  the  orders  of  some  other 
President.  Unless  the  Marshal's  character  has  been  altogether 
misread,  the  decision  to  which  he  came  is  the  decision  which 
would  have  been  recommended  to  him  by  any  impartial 
adviser.  As  the  Assembly  will  not  have  M.  Thiers  to  rule 
over  them,  it  is  best  that  the  President  should  not  be  in  any 
sense  a  politician.  Marshal  MacMahon  will  at  least  hold  the 
balance  even  between  the  rival  sections  of  the  majority, 
whereas  any  other  President  would  probably  have  tlirown  the 
weight  of  his  infiuence  on  the  side  of  one  or  other  of  them. 
By  inclination,  though  not  as  yet  by  law.  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon will  be  precisely  that  Constitutional  President  which 
the  Right  have  professed  to  wisli  lor.  He  is  not  yet  irre- 
sponsible, but  there  is  some  talk  of  a  Bill  being  introduced 
to  make  him  so,  and  the  JNlarshal  will  probably  offer  no 
objection  to  the  change.  It  may  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  the  Right  will  not  on  sober  reflection  see  reason 
to  distrust  their  former  impressions  on  this  head.  If  M. 
Thiers  could  have  been  reduced  to  play  this  subor- 
dinate part,  and  accept  from  the  majority  a  Ministry 
which  possessed  its  confidence,  two  important  jjoints  would 
have  been  gained.  The  party  uliich  had  everything  its 
own  way  in  the  Assembly  would  have  had  everything  its 
own  way  in  the  Executive  also,  and  the  most  ilangerous 
member  of  the  Opposition  would  have  been  silenced,  for  even 
M.  TniEiiS  could  hardly  have  spoken  and  voted  agninst  his 
own  Cabinet.  Now,  however,  the  majority  can  no  longer  rely 
upon  having  cvcrytiiing  its  own  way  in  tlio  Assembly.  It  has 
gained  one  decisive  victory,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  result 
has  somewhat  ob.scured  tiie  proj-ortions  of  the  conquering 
army.  A  very  lew  votes  would  have  settled  matters  the 
other  way;  and  when  parties  arc  nearly  ecjually  balanced, 
and  the  cohesion  of  tlie  majority  is  at  all  imperfect,  the  tr-ins- 
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fer  of  a  few  votes  is  far  from  being  an  impossible  contingency. 
If  Marshal  MacMahon  becomes  an  irresponsible  President, 
he  must  Uke  his  Ministers  from  the  majority,  whether  that 
majority  be  on  the  Eight  or  on  the  Left.  But  if  it  should  by 
any  chance  be  found  on  the  wrong  side,  the  conception 
of  the  President's  duty  which  the  Right  have  hitherto 
entertained  will  probably  be  completely  reversed.  They 
will  insist  that  he  ought  to  be  as  regardless  of  the 
majority  in  the  Chamber  as  they  are  themselves  of  the 
majority  in  the  country,  and  to  retain  Ministers  of  sound 
views  in  office  without  regard  to  the  accident  of  a  hostile 
vote.  It  will  be  difficult,  we  imagine,  to  bring  Marshal 
MacMahon  to  make  himself  thus  independent  of  the  Assembly, 
even  if  the  Eight  should  so  far  forget  consistency  as  to  ask  it 
of  him.  And  if  he  persists  in  accepting  all  Ministries  with 
the  same  absence  of  personal  choice  which  he  has  shown  in 
accepting  his  present  Ministry,  it  is  quite  possible  that  some 
new  combination  of  parties  may  before  long  put  the  Duke  of 
Broglie  in  a  minority.  The  debating  strength  of  the  Left 
win  be  very  great,  and  the  fact  that  the  Eight  is  in  power 
w^iU  give  it  the  unanimity  which  it  has  hitherto  wanted. 
There  would  have  been  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  an 
agreement  between  M.  Thiers,  M.  Grevy,  and  M.  Gambetta, 
if  that  agreement  had  had  to  be  based  on  actual  legislation. 
But  there  need  be  no  obstacles  when  all  they  will  have  to  do 
in  common  is  to  pull  to  pieces  other  people's  legislation. 

It  is  even  conceivable  that  this  fact  may  have  been  present  to 
M.  Thiees's  mind  when  he  decided  to  make  the  defeat  of  his 
Ministers  the  occasion  of  his  own  resignation.    He  has  all 
along  cherished  a  very  confident  belief  in  his  power  of  managing 
the  existing  Assembly.    For  two  years  he  has  managed  it  as 
President,  and  now  that  he  has  done  all  he  can  do  in  that  way, 
he  may  look  forward  to  managing  it  as  leader  of  the  Opposition. 
Such  statements  as  that  he  is  actively  employed  in  arranging 
his  papers  and  will  very  seldom  be  in  his  place  in  the  Assembly, 
that  he  has  no  intention  of  making  opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  object  of  his  own  policy,  and  that  he  will  say 
nothing  against  their  policy  until  it  has  taken  a  definite  shape, 
do  not  at  all  affect  these  speculations.      Every  leader  of 
Opposition  uses  these  phrases  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign. 
It  would  not  be  decent  to  pledge  himself  to  oppose  a  policy 
before  he  knows  what  it  is,  and  M.  Thiers's  dignity  requires 
that  there  should  be  some  interval  between  his  last  appear- 
ance as  President  of  the  Eepublic  and  his  first  appearance  as 
a  candidate  for   the  post   of   First  Minister.     But  that 
this  will  be  the  object  at  which  he  will  next  aim  is  by 
no   means   unlikely.     He  may  very  well   have  satisfied 
himself  that  his  part   as  President   is  played  out.  His 
attachment    to   American  precedents  prevented   him  from 
making  the  President  an  officer  appointed  by  the  majority  of 
the  Assembly,  and  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  those  who 
appointed  him,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  country.    In  his 
own  projected  Constitution  the  President  is  elected  lor  a  term 
of  years,  and  the  Legislature  is  reinforced  for  the  purpose  of 
acting   as  an  Electoral  College  by    representatives  of  the 
Departmental  Councils.     It  would   have  been  difficult  for 
a  President  thus  appointed  to  have  been  Prime  Minister  as 
well  as  President ;   and  we  may  be  sure  that,  if  M.  Thiers 
found  himself  forced  to  contemplate  a  separation  of  the  functions 
liitherto  united  in  himself,  it  was  to  the  former  that  his 
tljoughts  turned  with  most  affection.    A  President  has  now 
been  chosen  who  prefers  to  see  the  post  of  Prime  Minister 
held  by  some  one  else.  Vlf  he  continues  to  take  this  view, 
the  vote  which  will  some  day  displace  the  Duke  of  Broglie 
ma.y  leave  Marshal   MacMahon  firm  in  his  seat.  The 
hopes  of  the   Eight   appear  to   be  chiefly    fixed  on  the 
power  of  influencing  the  elections  which  they  will  gain  by 
making  a  clean  sweep  of  Eepublican  prefects.    But  in  the 
present  state  of  parties  in  the  Assembly  a  reverse  may  still 
overtake  them  before  they  have  found  courage  to  venture  upon 
a  dissolution.'  In  every  majority  there  are  some  feeble  hearts 
to  whom  the  bolder  of  any  two  policies  is  always  the  more  dis- 
tasteful.   If  in  the  course  of  a  debate  in  which  the  Ministers 
l^ave  been  beaten  alike  in  argument  and  in  oratory,  these 
weak  brethren  arrive  at  a  conviction  that  the  cause  of  the 
Opposition  is  the  popular  cause,  they  may  choose  to  reap  the 
certain  benefit  of  supporting  it  rather  than  to  take  the  chance 
of  being  guaranteed  against  the  risks  of  opposing  it  by  the 
efforts  of  a  prefect  who  may  have  less  influence  with  the  elec- 
tors than  ha  thmks.  The  one  thing  that  would  upset  all  these 
calculations,  and  deliver  France  over  to  a  military  dictator- 
ship, would  be  any  illegal  action  on  the  side  of  the  Eepub- 
licans.    So  long  as  the  Monarchical  party  ke»p  within  strictly 
legal  limits,  there  is  no  pretext  for  their  being  resisted  except 
by  strictly  legal  expedients.    Fortunately  fer  the  future  alike 


of  the  country  and  of  their  cause,  the  Republicans  have  aa  yet 
shown  a  clear  and  unexpected  appreciation  of  this  essential 
truth. 


M.  DE  LESSEPS'S  new  PROJECT. 

AFTEE  the  completion  of  the  Suez  Canal,  M.  de  Lesseps 
is  justified  in  sanguine  expectations  of  the  practicability 
and  success  of  great  material  enterprises.  The  physical 
difficulties  which  were  thought  to  render  doubtful  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  former  scheme  offer  less  impediment  to  the 
construction  of  a  great  Asiatic  railway.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  form  a  permanent  way  for  the 
reception  of  rails  both  on  the  plains  and  along  the  mountaia 
passes.  The  distance,  according  to  M.  de  Lesseps,  from 
Orenburg  to  Peshawur  is  2,350  miles,  of  which  850  miles 
separate  Peshawur  from  Samarcand.  He  proposes  that  the 
Eussian  Government  should  afford  facilities  for  constructing 
the  Northern  portion  of  the  line,  while  England  undertakes 
the  extension  of  the  Peshawur  line  to  Samarcand.  Although 
General  Ignatieff  agrees  with  M.  de  Lesseps  in  the  opinion 
that  the  work  is  practicable,  it  has  not  yet  been  thought 
expedient  to  define  the  course  of  the  railway.  It  may  be 
presumed  that  from  Samarcand  to  the  Sea  of  Aral  the  line  is 
to  follow  the  course  of  the  Sir  Darya  or  Jaxartes ;  but  the 
mode  of  crossing  the  mountain  ranges  of  Afghanistan  is  not 
even  generally  indicated.  Two  years  and  three  millions  of 
francs  are  certainly  not  an  extravagant  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
time  and  money  which  would  be  required  for  preliminary  sur- 
veys. The  mere  mileage  of  the  proposed  line  offers  no  insupe- 
rable obstacle  to  M.  de  Lesseps's  ambitious  undertaking.  The 
American  Pacific  Eailway,  which  connects  the  coasts  of  the  two 
oceans,  is  as  long  as  the  line  from  Orenburg  to  Peshawur,  and  it 
was  constructed  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  If  India  and 
Eussia  Avere  parts  of  the  same  dominion,  and  if  Central  Asia 
were  a  settled  country  or  an  uninhabited  and  fertile  plain,  the 
two  enterprises  woiild  be  in  some  respects  analogous.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  Pacific  Eailway  would  have  been 
thought  of  if  California  had  been  a  great  rival  Power,  con- 
tending by  constant  advances  with  the  Atlantic  States  for  the 
possession  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  enterprise 
would  have  been  still  further  complicated  if  the  intervening 
space  had  been  occupied,  not  by  a  few  scattered  bands  of 
Indians  and  a  handful  of  disaffected  Mormons,  but  by  fanatical 
and  warlike  races,  equally  hostile  to  intruders  from  any  quar- 
ter. The  traffic  between  San  Francisco  and  New  York  or 
Philadelphia  is  enormously  greater  than  the  whole  trade  of 
Central  Asia,  and  there  is  no  commercial  intercourse  between 
India  and  Eussia.  During  the  late  discussion  on  the  merits 
of  the  Euphrates  Valley  Eailway,  it  was  shown  that  the  transit 
of  passengers  and  goods  would  probably  be  insignificant,  and 
the  Lesseps  railway  Avould  be  far  less  attractive  and  less 
convenient.  Private  and  official  travellers  would  have  little 
inclination  to  traverse  Northern  Europe  and  Asia  on  their 
way  to  and  from  India ;  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  com- 
ment on  the  absurdity  of  sending  troops  for  the  defence  of 
India  through  the  heart  of  the  Eussian  dominions.  , 

As  soon  as  the  frontier  of  the  Eussian  Empire  or  of  its 
dependencies  was  reached,  all  trade  from  India  would  be 
effectually  stopped  by  the  protective  tariff;  nor  is  it  probable 
that  an  English  Eailway  Company  would  be  allowed  to  con- 
trol the  route  to  Samarcand.  However  eagerly  Eussian 
journalists  and  statesmen  may  urge  the  repudiation  of 
the  understanding  which  was  lately  established  between 
Lord  Granville  and  Count  Schouvaloff,  any  interference  of 
England,  even  for  pacific  and  commercial  purposes,  in  the 
affairs  of  Central  Asia,  would  be  regarded  with  the  utmost 
jealousy.  It  might  indeed  be  thought  convenient  that  the 
Indian  Government  should  use  its  influence  with  the  ruler  of 
Afghanistan  and  the  chiefs  of  the  neighbouring  districts  to 
permit  the  construction  of  the  railway ;  but  an  enterprise 
which  involved  the  presence  of  English  engineers  and  agents 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Oxus  would  provoke  immediate  pro- 
tests. M.  DE  Lesseps's  proposal  might  be  of  some  use  if  it  in- 
duced the  Indian  Government  to  reconsider  the  questionable 
plan  of  constructing  the  Peshawur  Eailway  on  a  narrow  gauge; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  scheme  which  General 
Ignatieff  describes  as  all  but  chimerical  should  enter  aa  a 
serious  element  into  the  controversy.  Even  in  civilized  regions, 
railway  projectors  are  in  the  habit  of  calculating  either  oa- 
local  or  terminal  traffic,  or  more  generally  on  a  combination  of 
both.  There  is  at  present  no  trade  between  Calcutta  or 
Bombay  and  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  intermediate  stations  of 
Peshawur,  Samarcand,  or  Orenburg,  are  not  likely  to  be 
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fertile  of  traffic.  The  Russian  Government  may  not  impro- 
bably  offer  ostensible  countenance  to  the  project,  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  throwing  on  England  the  responsibility  of  discouraging 
a  beneficial  enterprise  ;  but,  in  fact,  English  Governments  are 
invariably  anxious  to  encourage  trade,  and  the  Russian 
frontier  is  almost  hermetically  sealed.  When  goods  are 
allowed  to  enter  Russia  free  of  duty  or  at  reasonable  rates, 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  provide  material  facihties  for  com- 
merce. Not  even  the  most  enthusiastic  projectors  can  pretend 
that  a  railway  through  the  centre  of  Asia  is  required  for  the 
accommodation  of  passengers.  In  this  instance  no  country 
has  any  political  motive  for  making  the  pecuniary  sacrifice 
which  would  be  involved  in  the  construction  of  the  railway. 

For  an  industrial  enterprise  which  can  scarcely  be  recom- 
mended as  profitable  it  was  necessary  to  discover  a  more 
recondite  reason,  and  M.  de  Lesseps  is  not  unequal  to  the 
occasion.  Although  it  scarcely  seems  to  be  the  special  duty 
of  an  eminent  Frenchman  to  correct  misunderstandings 
between  two  foreign  nations,  M.  de  Lesseps  is  bent  on  ex- 
tinguishing the  jealousy  and  antagonism  between  England  and 
Russia,  which  he  attributes  to  the  present  condition  of 
Central  Asia.  That  region  "  once  traversed  by  railways,  the 
"  obstacles  are  removed  to  the  eastward  expansion  of 
"  European  enterprise,  and  the  two  rival  Empires  are  mu- 
"  tually  guaranteed  against  the  aggression  of  the  semi- 
"  barbarous  populations."  European  enterprise,  as  far  as 
it  is  represented  by  England,  has  already  expanded  much 
further  to  the  East,  and  it  is  not  the  business  of  .English 
capitalists  to  find  the  means  for  the  expansion  of  Russian 
trade,  which  would  nevertheless  not  be  unwelcome.  By  a 
mutual  guarantee  M.  de  Lesseps  probably  means  a  common 
security,  but  England  and  India  have  nothing  at  present  to 
fear  from  the  semi-barbarous  populations  of  Central  Asia. 
It  is  from  a  civilized  Power,  now  actively  engaged  in 
subduing  the  semi-barbarous  populations,  that  possible  danger 
is  apprehended,  and  any  alarm  which  may  exist  would 
not  be  diminished  by  the  establishment  of  a  convenient 
highway  for  troops  from  Samarcand  to  Peshawur.  General 
Ignatieff  fully  adopts  in  his  answer  to  M.  de  Lesseps 
the  mysterious  theory  that  the  antagonism  between  England 
and  Russia  results  from  the  absence  of  railway  communication 
between  their  respective  territories.  "  We  have  to  consider  the 
"  antagonistic  spirit  Avhich  the  present  unfortunate  position  en- 
"  genders  between  England  and  Russia.  Your  scheme  accom- 
"  plished,  all  distrust  and  jealousy  on  either  side  must  dis- 
"  appear."  It  Avould  seem  to  ordinary  minds  that  Russia 
would  be  greatly  troubled  by  distrust  if  Samarcand  were  the 
terminus  of  an  English  railway,  although  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment will  certainly  not  attempt  conquests  in  Central  Asia. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  to  allow  a 
Russian  Company  to  construct  and  work  a  line  as  far  as 
Peshawur.  If  either  arrangement  were  conceivable,  the  two 
Foreign  Ministers  Avould  be  incessantly  employed  in  negotia- 
tions for  the  avoidance  of  quarrels  and  the  settlement  of 
neutral  zones.  The  benevolent  aspirations  of  M.  de  Lesseps 
and  General  Ignatieff  are  much  more  likely  to  be  realized 
under  existing  conditions  in  the  probable  event  of  the  scheme 
being  speedily  and  finally  abandoned.  There  is  not  the 
smallest  likelihood  that  capitalists  will  provide  any  fraction  of 
the  cost  of  the  undertaking. 

M.  DE  Lesseps's  philanthropic  hopes  are  fortified  by  tl^e 
success  which  he  claims  for  himself  in  accomplishing  a 
similar  reconciliation  between  England  and  France.  The 
Suez  Canal  was,  it  seems,  devised  for  the  purpose  of  termi- 
nating the  rivalry  for  influence  in  Egypt  which  had  since  the 
beginning  of  the  century  prevailed  between  England  and" 
France.  As  M.  de  Lesseps  truly  says,  the  old  antagonism 
has  been  materially  abated  ;  but  ho  is  the  first  author  of  the 
proposition  that  the  change  of  feeling  has  been  connected 
with  the  Suez  Canal.  Many  English  politicians  agreed  in  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Palmerston  that  the  Canal  would  injuriously 
allcct  English  interests,  and  M.  de  Li; sseps  adroitly  profited  by 
the  hostile  feeling  of  England  to  place  the  shares  of  his 
Company  in  France.  It  was  a  universal  belief,  not  only  in 
France,  but  in  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, that  with  the  opening  of  the  Canal  the  trade  of  India 
and  of  Asia  would  be  transl'crred  from  Liverpool  and  London 
to  MavsoillcB,  to  Brindisi,  and  to  Odessa.  It  was  for- 
gotten that  to  compete  with  great  commercial  ports  a 
maritime  town  must  have  a  market  behind  it  ;  and  that 
a  hundred  cargoes  required  freight  at  Liverpool  for  one 
at  Brindisi  or  Odessa.  It  is  also  certain  that  the  ocean 
trade  depends  largely  on  custom,  on  commercial  skill,  and  on 
other  qualities  which  arc  not  rendered  worthless  by  the 
opening  ol  any  canal.    The  cntorpriao  had  been  supported  by 


jealousy  of  England,  and  it  was  a  severe  disappointment  to 
foreigners  to  find  that  English  vessels  passing  the  Canal  greatly 
outnumbered  all  competitors.  The  Canal  has  been  found  useful 
and  not  injurious,  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  can 
have  removed  any  feeling  of  jealousy  on  the  part  of  France 
towards  England.  In  case  of  war  it  would  be  necessary  to  fight 
for  the  possession,  or  at  least  for  the  neutrality,  of  Egypt. 
During  peace  the  country  which  has  the  largest  amount  of 
merchant  shipping  will  supply  the  principal  traffic  of  the 
Canal.  If  the  Canal  is  to  be  permanently  efficient,  it  must  be 
transferred  into  English  hands,  and  the  operation  will  probably 
be  effected  by  the  simple  process  of  a  gradual  purchase  of  the 
shares.  The  stock  of  the  Central  Asia  Railway  to  Peshawur 
wiU  scarcely  be  saleable  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 


ITALY. 

THE  final  vote  on  the  Religious  Corporations  Bill  has  been 
taken,  and  a  majority  of  four  to  one  has  declared  in 
favour  of  the  measure.  The  resignation  of  the  Ministry  was 
not  without  its  desired  effect ;  and  when  it  was  found  that  no 
other  Ministry  could  carry  a  Bill,  and  that  no  other  Bill  than 
that  of  the  Ministry  could  be  carried,  the  habitual  shrewd- 
ness and  moderation  of  the  Italian  Parliament  easily  induced 
it  to  bow  to  what  was,  to  many  of  its  members,  an  unwelcome 
necessity.  There  have  been  struggles  and  hot  speeches,  and 
some  divisions  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  majority  is  probably 
satisfied  with  the  measure,  which  is  certainly  not  characterized 
by  timidity  or  irresolution.  It  was  decided  by  a  narrow 
majority  not  to  insert  a  provision  altogether  banishing  the 
J esuits  out  of  the  country  ;  and  on  one  other  point  there  was 
a  serious  contest,  but  a  majority  of  twenty-one  supported  the 
Government  in  accepting  a  reasonable  compromise.  The 
Government  had  proposed  to  recognize  the  existence  of  the 
Generals  of  the  monastic  orders,  and  of  the  corporations 
belonging  to  them ;  and  this  recognition  was  such  as  to 
insure  their  existence  in  perpetuity.  These  orders  number 
fifty-two ;  and  as  in  the  rest  of  Italy  monastic  orders  have 
no  recognized  existence,  it  was  constituting  a  very  striking 
exception  that  in  the  capital  fifty-two  monastic  orders  should 
be  recognized  in  perpetuity.  Not  only  the  Opposition,  but 
even  many  supporters  of  the  Cabinet,  viewed  with  the  utmost 
alarm  and  disapproval  so  extreme  a  concession  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Papacy.  The  Bill  and  the  Ministry  were 
alike  in  jeopardy  Avhen  Baron  Ricasoli  came  to  the  rescue, 
and  made  a  proposal  which  got  the  Government  out  of  its 
difficulty.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  filinistry  only  re- 
trieved its  fortunes  by  deserting  to  a  great  extent  the  cause  of 
those  whom  it  had  undertaken  to  befriend.  The  proposi;! 
Avas  that  the  Generals  should  receive  a  pension  of  16,000/.  a 
year  from  the  State,  and  that  the  present  Generals  should 
during  their  lifetime,  if  they  remained  so  long  in  office,  be 
allowed  to  occupy  part  of  their  present  residences.  The 
pension  is  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Holy  See  as  an  increase 
of  the  Pope's  endowment,  and,  until  the  Vatican  will  accept 
the  grant,  a  special  board  is  to  be  constituted  to  apply  it  to 
the  purposes  to  which  it  is  destined.  It  is  evident  that  the 
orders  get  something  by  this  arrangement,  but  that  what  they 
get  is  very  much  less  than  what  the  Ministry  propose  to 
bestow  on  them.  During  the  remainder  of  their  lifetime  the 
present  Generals  will  have  a  home  in  such  a  portion  of  their 
residences  as  the  State  may  be  willing  to  relinquish  to  their 
use.  But,  as  one  after  another  of  their  heads  expire  the 
orders  will  cease  to  have  a  local  centre,  and  their  Generals 
must  sink  into  the  position  of  hangers-on  of  the  Papal  house- 
hold. If  the  Papacy  is  reconciled  to  Italy,  the  Head  of  the 
Church  will  have  at  his  disposal  the  not  very  considerable 
sum  of  16,000/.  a  year  for  the  maintenance  of  what  has  always 
been  declared  to  be  an  indispensable  part  of  the  machinery 
of  his  government.  Until  this  reconciliation  is  effected,  this 
pittance  will  be  doled  out  to  the  orders  at  the  discretion  of 
those  whom  they  regard  as  their  enemies  and  oppressors.  It 
is  a  striking  sign  of  the  feelings  and  attitude  of  the  Italian 
Parliament  towards  the  Papacy  that  this  arrangement  has  been 
sanctioned  by  a  small  and  reluctant  majority  as  a  compromise 
almost  too  liberal  in  favour  of  bodies  which  ought  properly  to 
have  nothing. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  tho  Pope  should  have  been  thrown 
into  unaccustomed  agitation  by  tho  decision  at  which  tho 
Italian  Parliament  has  arrived.  Ho  reasonably  hoped  lor 
better  things.  For  many  months  tho  Italian  Government 
evidently  showed  that  it  was  somewhat  afraid  of  him.  Tho 
inconveniences  of  an  open  and  enduring  quarrel  with  tho 
Papacy  press  upon  those  who  are  chai-gcd  with  tho  difficult 
duty  of  administering  Italian  afiuirs,  and  it  may  bo  remarked 
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that  no  one  has  been  more  forward  in  endeavouring  to  con- 
ciliate the  Pope  than  Visconti  Venosta,  who  has  had 
greater  oppoituuities  than  most  Italians  for  considering 
the  bearings  of  the  religious  question  on  the  relations 
of  Italy  with  foreign  Powers.  Until  the  decision  was 
known  the  Pope  was  unusually  mild,  and  affected  to 
regard  the  leaders  of  Italian  policy  as  good  sheep  who 
■woiild  never  wander  more  than  a  little  way  from  the  true 
fold.  Now  that  the  worst  is  known,  his  spiritual  wrath  has 
been  aroused,  and  he  has  broken  out  into  his  ordinary 
luxuriance  of  anathemas.  He  has  devoted  to  the  ruin  they 
have  invoked  those  who  have  once  more  dared  to  insult  and 
rob  him.  But  even  in  this  dark  hour  of  misfortune  he  has 
invented  a  theor}'  which  brings  consolation  to  his  aged  and 
afflicted  mind.  He  has  persuaded  himself  that  there  are  two 
Italics — the  Italy  of  the  faithful,  the  submissive,  and  the 
devout,  and  the  Italy  of  the  headstrong,  the  violent,  and  the 
unbelieving ;  and  that  the  former  Italy  is  numerically  far  the 
larger  of  the  two.  The  good  are  kept  down  by  the  bad,  and  are 
for  the  moment  overpowered  by  them ;  but  they  are  reaUy 
the  stronger  party,  and  will  soon  show  what  their  strength  is, 
•will  prostrate  themselves  at  the  feet  of  their  good  Father,  and 
■will  work  confusion  on  his  enemies.  The  strange  thing  is 
that  this  theory  should  be  to  all  appearances  entirely  un- 
founded. In  all  other  Catholic  countries  where  a  contest 
is  being  waged  between  the  Church  and  the  State  there  is  a 
strong  clerical  party  in  the  bosom  of  a  hostile  Legislature.  But 
in  Italy,  which  is  still  undoubtedly  Catholic  in  its  religious 
sentiments,  which  is  attached  to  the  Papacy  by  a  thousand 
ties  of  intimacy  and  tradition,  and  which  would  resent  it  as 
a  distinct  national  grievance  if  the  reigning  Pope  were  not 
an  Italian,  there  is  no  clerical  party  at  all  which  can  make 
its  influence  felt  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  There  must 
be  some  reason  for  this,  and  the  reason  is  probably  to  be  found 
in  the  long  hostility  of  the  Papacy  to  the  national  aspirations 
of  Italy.  The  Papacy  has  been  the  cordial  ally  of  Austria 
and  the  grudging  servant  of  France,  but  no  living  Italian 
can  remember  the  day  when  the  Pope  was  not  willing 
to  use  the  heel  of  the  foreigner  to  trample  on  the  hopes 
of  Italy.  The  Papacy  is  everywhere  influential  in  pro- 
portion as  it  has  allied  itself  with  the  nation  in  which  it  is 
working.  It  is  strongest  in  Ireland,  where  the  cause  of  the 
people  and  the  Church  is  the  same ;  it  is  strong  in  France 
and  Germany,  where  at  least  a  numerous  minority  sees 
in  the  history  of  the  Papacy  something  that  is  bound  up 
with  what  is  dearest  to  it  in  the  history  of  its  own  coun- 
try ;  and  it  is  weakest  in  Italy,  where  Pope  after  Pope 
has  been  obliged  by  the  force  of  circumstances  to  eat  the  bitter 
fruits  of  his  temporal  power,  and  to  remain  an  alien  to  the 
ibndest  wishes  of  his  kinsmen  and  fellow-countrymen. 

Even  if  the  Pope  could  see  this,  and  could  bring  himself  to 
acknowledge  its  truth,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  at  his  age 
he  would  change  his  policy  and  alter  the  habits  of  a  lifetime. 
But  then  the  Pope  may  die,  and  his  successor  may  see  things  in 
a  different  light,  and  it  is  therefore  of  extreme  importance  to 
Italy  who  this  successor  is  to  be.  Europe  has  lately  rung  with 
the  hourly  intelligence  that  Pius  IX.  was  at  the  point  of 
death,  and  a  medical  paper  has  published  with  revolting 
accuracy  a  list  of  his  diseases,  which  seem  to  the  lay  reader 
as  if  they  must  kill  any  one  in  the  prime  of  life  within  twenty- 
lour  hours.  Still  the  Pope  lives  on,  and  his  protracted  exist- 
ence has  enabled  him  to  experience  a  pleasure  which  some  old 
men  would  enjoy  with  the  keenest  delight.  Lord  Brougham  is 
.«aid  to  have  adopted  the  coarse  expedient  of  inventing  a  fatal 
carriage  accident,  in  order  that  he  might  read  liis  own 
obituary  notices,  and  see  what  the  world  would  say  of  so 
great  a  man  when  he  was  taken  from  it.  The  Pope  has  not 
Vjeen  put  to  so  much  trouble.  Impatient  journalists,  who  took 
for  granted  that  he  must  die,  and  had  got  ready  their  elaborate 
accounts  of  his  life  and  policy,  could  not  bear  to  see  so  much 
good  matter  wasted,  and  kindly  allowed  him  to  learn  exactly 
■what  they  thought  of  him.  His  fair  beginning,  his  ignominious 
flight,  his  inordinate  pretensions,  his  alternations  of  humility 
and  anger  were  duly  chronicled,  and  he  could  read  what  sort 
of  a  Pope  current  history  would  pronounce  Pius  IX.  to  have 
been.  He  has  returned  good  for  evil,  and  seems  bent  on 
living  long  enough  to  permit  these  effusions  to  be  forgotten, 
and  80  to  permit  them  to  be  reproduced  without  the  necessity 
of  change.  But  he  is  old  and  ill,  and  the  end  cannot  pro- 
bably be  far  off.  The  interest,  therefore,  which  is  felt  in 
the  appointment  of  his  successor  is  not  relaxed,  and 
those  who  have  the  charge  of  nominating  a  new  Pope 
have  all  their  plans  arranged.  It  is  said  that,  after  full 
discussion,  it  has  been  determined  to  appoint  none  but  an 
l:.alian.    The  name  even  of  hia  successor  has  been  given, 


and  it  is  rumoured  that  the  Cardinal  of  Naples  is  the  lucky 
man ;  but  nothing  can  bo  more  uncertain  than  such  specula- 
tions. The  events  of  tlie  present  week  do  not  prompt  much 
reliance  on  the  chances  of  a  favourite,  and  some  unknown 
outsider  may  prove  to  be  successful.  The  leading  motive 
which  has  induced  the  electors  to  determine  on  appointing  an 
Italian  is  said  to  be  that  of  appointing  a  Pope  who  might 
seem  naturally  fitted  to  wield  the  temporal  power  Avhen  it  is 
restored  to  him.  The  chief  of  the  lioman  States  is  not  only 
the  head  of  the  Church,  but  an  Italian  prince,  and  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  call  on  his  Italian  subjects  to  bear  among 
their  other  burdens  the  yoke  of  a  foreigner.  From  this  point 
of  view  an  Italian  is  to  be  chosen  because  he  will  be  best  fitted 
to  profit  by  the  triumpli  of  the  Church  when  the  destroyers  of 
the  temporal  power  are  conquered ;  but  then  it  possible  that 
this  triumph  may  never  be  achieved,  and  stern  necessity  may 
teach  the  next  Pope  to  postpone  his  dreams  of  being  a  King 
to  a  very  distant  future.  In  that  case  also  it  may  be  very  useful 
that  he  should  be  an  Italian,  for  he  will  then  know  the  real 
feelings  of  his  countrymen,  and  will  comprehend  the  depth  of 
the  gulf  which  bitter  memories  have  placed  between  them 
and  the  head  of  their  Church.  After  the  recent  vote  of  its 
Parliament,  it  is  impossible  that  Italy  should  hope  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  Pius  IX.,  but  it  may  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  it  will  be  reconciled  with  his  successor,  if  he  is  a  man 
capable  of  new  thoughts  and  alive  to  Italian  sympathies. 


THE  JUDICATURE  BILL. 

THE  discussion  to  which  the  Judicature  Bill  has  been  sub- 
jected has  brought  the  points  in  controversy  within  a 
very  narrow  compass,  and  the  time  seems  to  have  arrived 
when  it  may  be  useful  to  sum  up  the  questions  which  have 
been  raised  and  the  conclusions  which  have  been  attained. 
On  the  largest  question  of  all,  the  propriety  of  merging  in  one 
Law  of  England  the  divided  and  often  antagonistic  doctrines  of 
Common  Law  and  Equity,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that 
scarcely  any  difference  of  opinion  has  been  manifested. 
Lawyers  and  laymen  have  with  one  voice  declared  their 
sympathy  with  the  avowed  object  of  the  Bill — that  Law  and 
Equity  shall  be  concurrently  administered,  and  that  where 
there  is  any  conflict  of  doctrine  the  rules  of  Equity  shall  prevail. 
To  the  Bill  as  framed  it  is  true  that  weighty  objections  have 
been  taken ;  but  in  every  instance  the  complaint  has  been, 
not  that  the  Bill  does  too  much,  but  that  it  does  too  little ;  not 
that  its  principle  is  pushed  too  far,  but  that  the  machinery  pro- 
posed, threatens  to  destroy  the  best  part  of  the  jurisprudence 
which  we  possess,  without  affording  any  guarantee  for 
successful  reconstruction  on  broader  foundations. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  upon  the  subject,  it 
ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  determine  how  far  these  objections 
are  valid  and  by  what  means  they  may  be  removed.  Three 
main  points  have  been  raised  on  the  part  of  the  Equity 
Bar  :— 

1.  That  the  judicial  staff  of  the  Equity  Courts,  already 
taxed  beyond  their  strength,  and  compelled  to  delegate  to 
Chief  Clerks  much  of  their  proper  work,  will  be  unable, 
unless  largely  reinforced,  to  employ  viva  voce  in  place  of 
affidavit  evidence  as  required  by  the  Bill. 

2.  That  without  a  leaven  of  Equity-trained  Judges  the 
Common  Law  Courts  will  be  unable  to  preserve  unimpaired 
the  principles  of  Equity  Jurisprudence. 

3.  That  the  procedure  sketched  out  by  the  Bill  will  not 
work  efficiently,  and  may  not  improbably  reproduce  many  of 
the  evils  of  special  pleading. 

Nearly  all  the  controversy  up  to  the  present  time  has  turned 
upon  the  first  t'lvo  of  these  objections,  and  to  these  we  pro- 
pose to  confine  ourselves  to-day.  To  the  first  no  answer 
has  seriously  been  attempted.  No  one  has  said  that  Judges 
ought  to  be  forced  to  go  on  for  ever  delegating  duties 
which  they  were  meant  to  perform  themselves,  that  a 
large  mass  of  strictly  judicial  work  should  be  left  in  Equity 
to  Chief  Clerks  and  Examiners,  or  that  the  whole  judicial 
business  of  the  London  Court  of  Bankr-jptcy  should  be 
done  by  Registrars.  No  one  has  said,  either  that  viva  voce 
evidence  can  be  introduced  into  the  Equity  Courts  without 
a  largely  increased  demand  upon  judicial  time,  or  that  the 
miserable  system  of  ascertaining  facts  at  present  in  force 
ought  to  be  suffered  to  continue  for  another  day.  No  one 
has  said  that  it  is  right  that  causes  should  wait  the  greater 
part  of  a  year  for  hearing  as  they  often  do  now,  or  that  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  number  of  Judges  which  was 
thought  sufEcient  thirty  years  ago  can  properly  dispose  of 
business  which  has  probably  quadrupled  in  amount  since  then. 
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And  unless  these  evils  are  to  continue  with  constant  aggrava- 
tion, it  seems  essential  that  a  large  addition  should  be  made 
to  the  Equity  Bench.  It  is  a  wholesome  thing  to  note  that 
this  necessity  is  frankly  recognized  by  those  who  have  spoken 
ftom  the  Common  Law  point  of  view.  There  has  indeed 
been  no  answer  suggested  to  the  demands  of  the  Equity  Bar 
that  will  bear  a  moment's  discussion,  except  that  to  make  the 
Bench  strong  enough  for  its  work  will  cost  a  certain  amount 
of  money.  It  will  be  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  say 
■whether  a  grand  scheme  of  Law  Reform  is  to  be  shipwrecked 
for  a  petty  saving. 

Upon  the  second  point  there  has  been  a  little,  but  only  a  i 
little,  more  show  of  argument.  Not  that  any  one  has  really 
grappled  with  the  objection.  It  has  been  suggested,  indeed, 
that  the  Courts  would  in  course  of  time  learn  their  new  work, 
and  that  the  evils  of  the  proposed  arrangement  would  not  be 
so  serious  or  so  prolonged  as  the  Equity  Bar,  from  sad  re- 
collection of  analogous  experiments,  unanimously  believe. 
But  this  is  at  the  most  a  mere  plea  in  mitigation,  for  no  one 
has  denied  that  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  purity  of 
the  law  must  suffer,  so  long  as  the  Bench  remains  weaker 
in  special  knowledge  of  the  law  which  it  has  to  administer  than 
those  who  may  practise  before  it.  The  Bench  ought  always 
to  be  stronger  than  the  Bar,  and  it  would  be  idle  flattery  to 
say  that  it  can  be  so  during  the  transition  period  when  the 
Judges  are  expected  to  be  learning  a  previously  unfamiliar 
jurisprudence.  No  one,  in  short,  has  ventured  to  say  that  a 
tribunal  composed  exclusively  of  Common  Law  Judges  is  the 
best  tribunal  for  the  administration  of  Law  and  Equity  com- 
bined. By  common  consent  the  best  constitution  of  such  a 
Court  would  be  secured  by  associating  Common  Law  and 
Equity  Judges  at  the  same  time  that  Law  and  Equity  are 
fused.  Unfortunately  the  opinions  of  the  Judges  on  this  point, 
if  ascertained,  have  not  been  made  public ;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  doubt  that  they  would  sustain  our  view.  But 
it  is  said  again,  You  cannot  give  Equity  colleagues  to  the 
Common  Law  Courts  without  making  the  complement  of 
Judges  redundant  for  the  first  year  or  two,  and  entailing  a 
slight  temporary  addition  to  the  national  expenditure.  This 
is  undoubtedly  true,  and  the  same  grave  question  arises  as 
before,  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  save  a  few  thousands  for  a 
-year  or  two  at  the  cost  of  impairing  the  efficiency  of  our  Courts 
of  justice.  We  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  it  is  the  wish  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  imperil  such  an  experiment  as  the 
entire  reconstruction  of  our  judicial  system  for  the  sake  of  a 
trifling  economy.  It  is  right  that  all  proposals  involving 
new  outlay  should  be  scrutinized  with  proper  jealousy,  but, 
if  they  stand  the  test,  as  the  proposals  of  the  Equity  Bar 
confessedly  do,  we  cannot  believe — whatever  Ministers  may 
say — that  the  country  and  the  House  will  be  willing,  on 
grounds  of  parsimony,  to  accept  anything  less  than  the  best 
tribunals  which  it  is  possible  to  secure. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  point  because  it  is  the  real  issue, 
and  the  only  real  issue  which  remains.  Whatever  doubts 
may  have  been  entertained  by  some  before  the  matter  was 
sifted,  whatever  cavils  may  yet  be  reproduced  to  cloud 
the  controversy,  it  is  not  now  denied  that  Courts  con- 
stituted as  the  Equity  Bar  have  desired  would  administer 
justice  more  efficiently  than  the  Courts  which  the  Bill,  as 
framed,  proposes  to  set  up.  Lord  Hathekley — differing  in 
this  very  widely  from  Lord  Cairns — has  expressed  more  con- 
fidence in  the  versatility  of  the  Common  Law  Bench  than  any 
other  distinguished  lawyer ;  yet  even  he  acknowledged  that  to 
make  the  Bill  work  well  it  would  be  desirable  to  fill  some 
early  vacancies  in  the  Common  Law  Divisions  with  J udges 
who  have  enjoyed  Equity  training.  What  is  this  but  an 
admission  that  the  constitution  of  the  Courts  proposed  by  the 
Bill  is  not  what  it  should  be  ?  And  if  that  is  so,  surely  it 
must  follow  that  the  successful  working  of  a  measure  which 
must  either  rcinvigorato  or  destroy  our  jurisprudence  ought 
not  to  be  left  to  depend  on  the  views  about  appointments 
which  may  happen  to  prevail  in  the  unknown  Cabinet  of  the 
future. 

Whatever  else  the  Bill  docs  or  leaves  undone,  it  ought  to 
secure  from  the  outset  the  most  cllicicnt  Courts  which  the 
country  can  supply.  Any  one-sidcdiiess  or  weakness  of  tlie 
Courts  in  the  early  years  of  the  experiment  may  generate 
evils  which  no  amouut  of  subsequent  care  will  sufllco  to 
eradicate.  It  will  be  in  the  first  years  of  the  new  system 
that  the  practice  of  the  (Courts  will  bo  formed  fuid  consolidated, 
and  that  rules  will  be  made  and  precedents  established,  which, 
if  strained,  this  way  or  that,  for  want  of  adequate  liimiliarity 
•with  the  Bubjccts  dealt  witii,  may  hamper  and  distort  the 
administration  of  justice  lor  whole  generations.  Even  if 
Lord  IIatueuley's  suggestion  wero  acted  on  (and  who  can 


say  that  it  would  be  ?),  it  might  very  possibly  begin  to 
operate  too  late  to  avert  the  mischief  which  is  not  unreasonably 
apprehended.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  two  or  three 
salaries  or  pensions  might  be  saved  during  the  intervening 
years,  and  to  some  minds  this  may  possibly  present  itself 
as  an  adequate  compensation. 

One  argument  has  been  urged  against  the  scheme  of  the 
Equity  Bar  which  deserves  far  more  consideration  than  any 
mere  counting  of  money-cost.  It  is  said  that,  if  it  is  needful 
to  add  Equity  Judges  to  the  Common  Law  Divisions,  it  must 
be  equally  right  to  associate  Common  Law  Judges  with 
the  Vice-Chancellors.  The  Equity  Bar  have  not  in  their 
remonstrance  touched  upon  this  point,  and  we  do  not  pre- 
tend to  say  what  their  feeling  may  be.  But  for  ourselves 
we  admit  that  the  proposal  is  sound,  though  of  course 
it  is  hopeless  to  press  it  while  the  Government  insist  that 
Equity  Judges  shall  do  single-handed  the  same  kind  of 
work  for  which  Common  Law  Courts  sit  in  banc.  The  right 
plan  would,  we  believe,  be  to  constitute  each  Common  Law 
Division  of  two  Common  Law  Judges  and  one  Equity  Judge, 
and  each  Equity  Division  of  two  Equity  Judges  and  one 
Common  Law  Judge,  making  as  many  Divisions  as  the  busi- 
ness might  require.  But  this  would  be  a  far  broader  schem-e 
than  the  Government  has  shown  any  disposition  to  adopt.  The 
more  limited  suggestions  of  the  Equity  Bar  are,  we  fear,  quite 
as  much  as  can  be  successfully  insisted  on,  and,  though  less 
symmetrically  perfect  than  such  an  arrangement  as  we  have 
indicated,  would  cure  most  of  the  practical  defects  of  the  Bill. 

For  it  is  to  be  observed  that  while  the  BiU  forces  the 
Common  Law  Courts  to  deal  with  all  Equities  raised  by 
defendants,  and  renders  it  absolutely  necessary  that  they 
should  be  imbued  with  Equity  knowledge,  it  does  not  compel 
any  one,  whether  plaintiff  or  defendant,  to  submit  a  pure 
question  of  Law  to  a  Court  of  Equity ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  Court  of  Chancery  will  require,  under  the  new  regime,  to 
administer  Common  Law  to  any  greater  extent  than  it  is 
already  accustomed  to  do.  There  will  not  therefore 
be  the  same  pressing  necessity  for  such  a  modification 
of  the  Equity  Courts  as  will  exist  in  the  other 
Divisions ;  and,  greatly  as  we  should  rejoice  to  see  a  tho- 
roughly comprehensive  plan  carried  into  operation,  we  may  be 
content  at  present  to  avert  the  really  serious  dangers  which 
the  Bill  seems  to  threaten,  and  to  wait  with  patience  for  the 
future  development  of  a  more  symmetrical  scheme. 


RAILWAY  AMALGAMATION. 

THE  first  and  greatest  of  the  Railway  Amalgamation 
schemes  has  been  summarily  and  finally  defeated.  The 
Joint  Committee  of  Lords  and  Commons  on  Friday  week 
declared,  without  hearing  the  opponents,  that  the  preamble  of 
the  London  and  North- Western  and  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire Amalgamation  Bill  was  not  proved.  The  alliance 
between  the  two  Companies  was  arranged  in  1871,  and  the 
first  Bill  for  uniting  their  interests  was  promoted  in  1871. 
The  scheme,  although  Parliament  has  refused  to  sanction  it, 
has  largely  affected  the  course  of  railway  legislation.  All 
the  Amalgamation  Bills  of  last  year  were  referred  for  pur- 
poses of  preliminary  inquiry  to  a  Joint  Committee  selected  from 
both  Houses.  The  Committee  collected  a  voluminous  mass  of 
information  which  scarcely  deserves  to  be  CiiUed  evidence, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  delivered  in  the  absence  of  opposition,  and 
as  it  was  therefore  not  tested  by  cross-examination.  All  the 
railway  managers  and  half  the  railway  theorists,  took  the 
opportunity  of  urging  on  the  Committee  their  respective 
doctrines ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Report  contained 
more  than  one  marvellous  statement  which  had  been  connuuni- 
catedto  the  Committee  in  a  well-founded  confidence  that  it  could 
not  be  contradicted  on  the  spot.  On  the  whole  the  Committee 
inclined  to  favour  the  principle  of  amalgamation,  having  been 
strongly  impressed  with  the  notorious  fallacy  that  permanent 
railway  competition  was  impossible.  With  curious  incon- 
sistency, the  Committee  insisted  on  the  expediency  of  main- 
taining tho  comparatively  trilling  competition  between  canals 
and  r«ilways.  It  is  strange  that  they  should  have  faBcicd 
that  an  unotjual  contest  could  bo  sustained  when  they  were 
convinced  that  an  equal  struggle  was  impracticable.  Hie 
inquiry  having  been  prolonged  liir  into  tho  summer,  it  wis 
imjioasiblo  to  proceed  with  tho  Amalgamation  Bills  dunng  the 
Session.  The  Committee  recommended  tlwt  tlie  GovcHiun«nt 
should  introduce  a  nieasuro  for  tlio  appointment  of  a  Railway 
Tribunal  in  place  of  tho  Court  of  Common  Picas,  and  tor  tho 
purpose  of  railway  arbitrations ;  and  that  Amalgamation  \V\\\s 
should  in  future  bo  referred  to  a  Joint  Coumiittee.  Both 
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suggestions  have  been  accepted  by  tbe  Government,  and 
adopted  by  Parliament.  The  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act, 
by  which  three  Railway  Commissioners  are  invested  with  the 
control  of  railways,  provides  for  the  more  effectual  execution  of 
the  provisions  f  Mr.  Card  well's  Act  of  1853.  The  Commission 
is  empowered  to  fix,  under  certain  restrictions,  through  rates 
on  routes  compounded  of  the  lines  of  different  Companies, 
and  to  enforce  the  concession  of  ordinary  facilities  for  the 
conduct  of  traffic.  Experience  will  show  whether  external 
authority  can  materially  control  railway  administration.  It  is 
possible,  but  not  certain,  that  the  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent tribunal  may  render  arbitration  cheaper  and  more  speedy. 

The  reference  of  Amalgamation  Bills  to  a  Joint  Committee 
was  the  perverse  result  of  a  singular  illusion.  It  seems  to 
have  been  supposed  that  a  Committee  of  three  peers  and  three 
commoners  would  in  some  unintelligible  manner  be  superior  to 
a  similar  body  selected  from  a  single  House.  While  ordinary  Bills 
are  subjected  to  a  double  investigation  by  two  successive 
Committees,  it  was  thought  that  more  important  measures 
should  be  decided  on  a  single  inquiry.  If  the  London  and 
North-Western  Amalgamation  Bill  had  been  passed  by 
the  Joint  Committee,  the  opponents  would  have  had  much 
reason  to  complain  of  the  want  of  provision  for  a  new 
trial.  As  the  defeat  of  the  measure  by  a  Committee  of 
either  House  would  have  been  final,  no  practical  incon- 
venience has  resulted  from  an  irrational  arrangement.  The 
Joint  Committee  was  fairly  selected ;  and  it  is  equal 
in  competence  to  an  ordinary  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  decision,  though 
it  may  probably  have  been  sound,  had  not  been  generally 
anticipated.  The  great  trading  communities  of  Yorkshire 
and  Lancashire  took  no  part  in  the  contest ;  and  some  of  the 
Companies  which  would  have  been  injuriously  affected  by  the 
proposed  monopoly  offered  but  a  faint  opposition  to  the  Bill. 
The  policy  of  great  Companies  is  by  the  necessity  of  the  case 
so  complex,  and  their  interests  are  so  various,  that  it  seldom 
suits  them  to  maintain  for  contentious  purposes  any  broad 
or  comprehensive  proposition.  They  are  always  connected 
by  agreements  and  alliances,  as  to  some  parts  of  their  re- 
spective systems,  with  opponents  against  whom  they  are 
elsewhere  maintaining  the  bitterest  competition.  It  is  often 
inconvenient  to  deno\mce  the  principle  of  arrangements 
to  which  they  entertain  the  strongest  practical  objection, 
because  the  opponents  may  in  their  turn  require  analogous 
privileges  for  themselves.  Those  who  enjoy  strict  local 
monopolies  are  debarred  from  Tising  the  most  obvious  argu- 
ments against  the  amalgamation  of  competing  lines ;  and  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  amalgamating  Companies  can  offer 
concessions  which  compensate  their  neighbours  for  the  loss 
of  independent  communications.  The  London  and  North- 
western scheme  was  so  considerable  that  there  still  remains 
after  all  deductions  a  formidable  mass  of  opposition.  Though 
amateurs  are  easily  deluded  by  sonorous  platitudes,  no  railway 
administrator  believes  for  a  moment  that  the  withdrawal  of 
competition  is  inoperative  or  worthless.  The  amalgamated 
Company  would  have  received  one-third  of  the  entire  traffic 
revenue  of  the  kingdom. 

As  the  Committee  abstained,  in  accordance  with  custom, 
from  announcing  the  grounds  of  the  decision,  it  is  not  known 
whether  the  London  and  North -Western  Bill  has  been  rejected 
for  special  reasons,  or  because  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  is 
adverse  to  the  principle  of  amalgamation.  In  all  discussions 
of  such  measures  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act  will  for 
some  time  to  come  furnish  both  parties  with  plausible  argu- 
ments. The  promoters  of  amalgamation  will  more  or  less 
seriously  contend  that  outside  Companies  are  sufficiently 
protected  by  the  general  law;  and  on  the  other  side 
it  will  be  urged  that  all  the  convenience  which  might 
be  secured  by  actual  union  will  be  not  less  effectually  pro- 
vided by  the  statutory  interchange  of  facilities.  Prudent 
legislators  will  attach  little  value  to  conjectural  deductions 
from  the  language  of  the  Act.  Railway  managers,  who  pos- 
sess an  almost  exclusive  knowledge  of  their  special  business, 
are  well  awaro  that  the  control  of  traffic  depends  mainly  on 
conditions  which  will  be  little  affected  by  any  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. Legal  facilities,  like  arms  of  precision  in  warfare,  will 
add  to  the  relative  strength  of  the  party  which  was  already 
stronger  while  the  contest  was  waged  with  ruder  weapons.  A 
large  and  wealthy  Company  will  control  a  petty  neighbour 
more  effectually  than  before,  when  it  has  the  power  of  en- 
forcing the  adoption  of  the  rates  and  the  routes  which  may  suit 
ita  convenience.  The  traders  who  immediately  direct  the 
course  of  traffic  will  prefer  the  Company  from  which  they  have 
moat  to  hope  or  to  fear.  The  course  of  Southward  trafhc  will 
not  unfrequently  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  in- 


terests of  the  Company  which  can  best  accommodate  the  more 
important  trade  which  passes  to  the  East,  the  West,  or  the 
North.  If  the  London  and  North-Western  had  been  incorpo- 
rated with  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  it  would  have  been 
useless  for  an  independent  Scotch  Company  to  canvass  in  the 
great  manufacturing  districts  for  any  traffic  which  the  amal- 
gamated Companies  might  think  fit  to  direct  by  another 
route. 

Notwithstanding  the  defeat  of  the  Bill,  the  alliance  which 
it  would  have  consolidated  exists,  nor  can  it  be  dissolved  by 
any  action  of  Parliament.  The  public  advantage  of  nominal 
separation  consists  in  the  possibility  that  a  non-legal  union 
may  hereafter  be  dissolved.  In  the  prospect  of  such  a  con- 
tingency, both  Companies  have  a  motive  for  maintaining  an 
efficiency  which  may  be  available  for  future  competition. 
Against  the  monopoly  which  in  the  meantime  exists,  the  only 
security  is  to  be  found  in  the  vigorous  competition  of  the  great 
rival  Companies.  The  Great  Northern,  the  Midland,  and 
the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Companies  have, 
while  complacent  theorists  were  proclaiming  that  competition 
was  impossible,  spent  several  millions  in  promoting  a  com- 
peting line  from  the  East  into  Liverpool.  The  Midland  has, 
at  enormous  expense,  established  a  competing  route  to  Carlisle 
and  to  Scotland,  and  a  scheme  is  now  before  Parliament  for  a 
competing  line  from  Hull  to  the  West  Riding  and  the 
districts  beyond.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  liberties  of  the 
commercial  community  that  railway  potentates  maintain  with 
restless  activity  the  balance  of  power.  The  Joint  Committee 
has  prevented  one  violent  derangement  of  the  equilibrium. 
It  will  deal  with  an  entirely  different  question  when  it  con- 
siders proposals  for  amalgamations  in  the  nature  of  extensions. 
To  amalgamate  sideways  and  to  amalgamate  lengthways  are 
operations  of  an  entirely  different  character.  As  a  general 
rule,  parallel  lines  while  they  are  reciprocally  independent 
compete,  while  continuous  lines  are  worked  in  a  common  in- 
terest. The  test  of  expediency  is  in  either  case  the  question 
whether  amalgamation  tends  to  prevent  or  to  encourage  com- 
petition. If  the  line  from  London  to  Tunbridge  belonged  to 
one  Company  and  the  line  from  Tunbridge  to  Dover  to 
another  Company,  the  amalgamation  of  the  component  parts  t 
of  a  through  line  would  be  obviously  desirable.  It  is  also  for 
tbe  most  part  advisable  to  merge  isolated  lines  in  great 
systems,  with  which  they  would  in  any  case  be  incapable  of 
competing.  The  Joint  Committee  of  last  year  arrived  at 
the  sound  conclusion  that  every  case  must  be  decided  on 
its  merits. 


THE  CHIPPING  NORTON  RIOTERS, 

ALL  reasonable  people  must  agree  that  the  magistrates  at 
Chipping  Norton  who  sent  the  women  to  prison  the 
other  day  committed  an  act  of  rash  and  injudicious  severity  ; 
but  it  is  desirable  that  the  case  should  be  disentangled  from 
the  somewhat  large  conclusions  which  have  been  drawn  from 
it.  In  itself  the  case  is  a  very  simple  one.  The  labourers  in 
the  employment  of  a  farmer  named  Hambridge  struck  for  an 
advance  of  wages.  Mr.  Hambridge  brought  a  couple  of  men 
from  a  village  a  little  way  off  to  work  on  his  farm,  and  one 
day  these  men  were  met  as  they  were  going  to  the  fields  by  a 
baud  of  women  whose  husbands  were  out  on  strike.  The 
women  first  tried  to  induce  the  men  to  desert  their  master, 
and  then,  it  is  alleged,  threatened  to  bar  their  entrance  to 
the  field.  Some  of  the  women,  it  is  said,  carried  sticks, 
and  they  used  menacing  language  and  gestures.  The  men 
declare  that  they  were  afraid  of  personal  violence,  as  the 
women  out-numbered  them  and  behaved  in  a  furious  manner. 
At  any  rate  the  men  returned  to  their  master,  who  sought 
the  assistance  of  a  police  constable,  and  under  this  escort 
sent  them  back  to  their  work.  As  is  usual  in  such, 
cases,  there  is  a  conflict  of  evidence,  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  women  were  guilty  of 
intimidation.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  was  only  a 
lark  on  their  >,part,  but  jokers  of  this  kind  must  not  be 
surprised  if  their  jocosity  is  misunderstood.  It  is  certain,, 
however,  that  no  actual  violence  was  used  towards  the 
men.  Seventeen  women  were  prosecuted  before  the  magis- 
trates, and  sixteen  of  them  were  convicted  of  having  been 
guilty  of  intimidation  under  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment 
Act — that  is  to  say,  of  intimidation  such  as  would  justify  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  on  complaint  made  before  him,  in  bind- 
ing over  the  persons  threatening  or  intimidating  to  keep  the 
peace.  We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  justice  of  this  convic- 
tion. The  women  had  evidently  gathered  together  for  a  pur- 
pose, and  that  purpose  may  be  inferred  from  the  position  they 
I  took  up  at  the  entrance  to  the  field  as  well  as  from  their  km- 
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guage  and  gestures.  It  is  significant  that  their  husbands 
should  have  kept  carefully  out  of  the  way.  It  was  known 
tliat  Mr.  Hambridge  was  a  resolute  man  who  was  prepared  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  protection  accorded  to  employers  by 
law,  and  the  men  on  strike  were  probably  warned  by  the 
Unionist  agents  that  they  would  get  into  trouble  if  they 
molested  the  new  comers.  It  is  difficult  to  resist  a  suspicion 
that  the  women  were  put  forward  because  it  was  thought  that 
the  law  would  not  be  enforced  against  them,  and  that  in  any 
case  they  might  be  exhibited  as  interesting  victims.  How- 
ever that  may  have  been,  it  cannot  be  seriously  argued  that 
women  are  to  be  allowed  to  break  the  law  with  impunity. 
Mr.  HoLLOWAY,  the  Chairman  of  the  Oxford  District  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Labourers'  Union,  thinks  it  very  hard 
that  "  poor  women  "  should  be  punished  "  for  what  appeared 
"  to  them  no  offence  at  all."  The  women,  he  adds,  had  no 
idea  that  such  a  law  existed  as  was  brought  to  bear  on  them. 
It  appears  to  us  that,  if  the  women  thought  that  intimidation 
by  numbers  and  violent  language  was  not  an  offence,  it  was 
highly  desirable  that  their  ignorance  on  this  point  should  bo 
removed.  It  is  clear  that  the  Unionists  knew  that  the  law  had 
been  broken  and  expected  a  conviction,  for  one  of  them 
attended  the  Court  with  money  to  pay  the  fines,  which  he  sup- 
posed would  be  exacted.  Under  the  circumstances  the 
magistrates  had  no  alternative  except  to  convict,  and  the  only 
question  is  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  sentence  which  they 
passed  on  the  oiienders.  They  sent  nine  of  the  women  to 
prison  for  seven  days  and  seven  for  ten  days,  with  hard  labour 
in  each  case.  This  must  strike  every  one  as  exceedingly 
severe.  Some  of  the  women  had  infants  at  the  breast ;  most 
of  them  had  young  children  at  home.  The  farmer's  men  had 
not  been  subjected  to  actual  violence;  they  had  only  been 
threatened ;  and  it  would  surely  have  been  enough  in  such  a 
case  to  have  met  threat  with  threat,  and  warned  the  women 
that,  if  they  attempted  anything  of  the  sort  again,  they  would 
suffer  for  it. 

The  severity  of  the  magistrates  of  course  affords  no  justifi- 
cation for  the  violence  of  the  mob,  who  at  night  stormed  the 
police-office  and  endeavoured  to  rescue  the  prisoners.  On 
Tuesday  nine  of  the  Avomen  were  released  at  the  end  of  a 
week's  imprisonment,  and  their  hard  labour  is  said  to  have 
been  of  the  lightest  kind.  During  their  absence  their  children 
were  taken  care  of  by  the  neighbours  in  a  highly  demonstra- 
tive manner,  the  deserted  little  ones,  to  the  number  of  a 
"  score  and  ovCT,"  being  "  fgd  on  the  village  green,  under  the 
"  shadow  of  the  spreading  chestnuts";  and  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  the  Unionist  leaders  are  quite  aware  of  the  use 
which  may  be  made  of  the  injudicious  enforcement  of  an  Act 
which  interferes  very  much  with  their  favourite  practices.  Mr. 
BnocE  was  questioned  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  up  to  Tuesday  night  he  professed  to  be  still  offi- 
cially ignorant  of  what  had  happened.  He  added  that  in  cases 
of  this  kind  it  was  not  his  custom  to  wait  for  questions  in  the 
House  before  interfering;  but  it  is  difficult  to  know  what 
eke  there  was  to  wait  for.  The  women  were  sent  to  prison 
on  the  2 1st;  on  the  23rd  Mr.  IIolloway's  letter  appeared 
ia  the  Times;  on  the  26th  the  Times  published  the  results 
of  a  careful  inquiry  by  its  own  Correspondent;  yet  up  to 
the  27th  the  Home  Office  remained  in  absolute  ignor- 
ance of  the  whole  .affair.  Mr.  BuucE  is  perhaps  not 
aware  tliat  Chipping  Norton  is  within  two  or  three  hours' 
joiurncy  Irom  London.  It  is  very  unlbrtunate  that  this  case 
should  have  occurred,  and  that  we  should  have  a  Home 
Sechetaiiv  who  can  never  shake  himself  awake  on  any  sub- 
ject in  less  than  a  week ;  but,  after  all,  wc  do  not  sec  that 
there  is  much  more  to  be  said  about  the  matter,  except  that, 
in  spile  of  all  precautions.  Acts  ol'  Parliament  will  occasion- 
ally be  enforced  with  undue  severity  as  well  as  with  undue 
leniency.  Magistrates  are  only  men,  and  they  are  liable  to 
make  mi.stakc3  sometimes  on  one  side  and  sonictimes  on  the 
other.  They  certainly  made  a  mistake  in  this  instance,  just 
aa,  in  the  opinion  of  most  people,  Mr.  Justice  Bkett  made 
a  mistake  in  the  case  of  the  gas-stokers.  It  is  of  course  a 
g^oat  pity  that  such  mistakes  should  ever  be  made,  but 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  because  a  couple  of 
justices  iiavo  committed  a  blunder  the  Criminal  Law 
Amendment  Act  must  at  once  be  repealed,  the  unpaid  magis- 
tracy aboli-shed,  farm-labourers'  wages  raised  to  fourteen 
bluiliings  a  week  all  round,  and  all  laige  liirms  cut  down  to 
suit  the  supposed  necessities  ol'  peasant  proprietors.  Yet  these 
are  some  of  the  conclusions  which  arc  X'Ut  fortli  as  naturally 
ari.sing  out  of  this  case. 

The  iJnUij  Teleijrap/i  hints  that  it  would  bo  Batisfied  with 
the  abolition  ol'  unpaid  justices.  Tiio  Uailij  Acws,  hesi- 
tating bttwcon  a  "  world-wide  circulation  "  and  lidelily  to 


narrow  and  rancorous  sectarianism,  is  glad  of  aa  opportu- 
nity of  for  once  pandering  to  both,  and  has  its  fling  at 
squires  and  clergymen  alike.  It  is  suggested  that  squires 
are  willing  to  give  up  a  day's  shooting  for  magisterial  duty 
only  when  there  is  a  poacher  to  be  sent  to  prison,  and 
that  the  "  parson  "  relishes  a  chance  of  coming  down  heavily 
on  poor  labourers  or  labourers'  wives.  The  organ  of  philo- 
sophical Radicalism,  however,  is  evidently  prepared  for  larger 
measures.  Its  Special  Correspondent  denounces  the  Chipping 
Norton  fai-mers  because  they  do  not  see,  in  the  fact  that  they 
have  lately  raised  the  labourer's  wages  from  ten  to  twelve  shil- 
lings a  week,  a  reason  for  immediately  giving  him  two  shillings 
more.  He  also  makes  some  suggestive  remarks  on  the  luxury 
and  sybaritism  of  modern  farmers  : — "  The  farmhouse  now  is  a 
"  fashionable  mansion,  innocent  of  flitches  and  black  rafters ; 
"  the  comfortable  gig  has  been  succeeded  by  a  smart  drag 
"  and  men  in  livery  ;  the  farmer  no  longer  mounts  the  rick, 
"  or  leads  the  rank  at  harvest-time."  The  Correspondent  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Oxfordshire  farms  are  "  much  too 
"  large."  We  may  expect  to  see  all  this  reproduced  m  the 
Labourers'  Union  Chronicle,  which  has  already  by  anticipation 
pointed  the  moral  in  an  extremely  plainspoken  manner.  We 
are  assured  by  that  journal  that,  if  the  farmers  were  to  get  the 
better  of  the  Union,  the  result  would  be  "  signalled  by  mid- 
"  night  surprises,  by  beacon  fires  Irom  one  end  of  England  to 
"  the  other,"  and  that  the  Unionists  would  "  feast  upon  re- 
"  venge  and  glory  in  anarchy."  It  might  have  been  sup- 
posed that  the  Union  would  have  been  eager  to  clear  itself 
from  any  suspicion  of  complicity  in  these  incitements  to 
arson  and  rapine ;  and  at  the  annual  Conterence  on  "Wed- 
nesday Mr.  Dixon,  the  chairman,  felt  bound  to  protest 
against  them.  A  resolution,  however,  was  actually  proposed, 
"praising  the  Chronicle  for  its  services  to  the  cause";  and 
though  the  delegates  did  not  venture  to  proclaim  openly  their 
sympathy  with  the  incendiarism  of  their  organ,  they  signifi- 
cantly refrained  from  condemning  it.  Of  course,  the  Conference 
demanded  the  repeal  of  the  law  against  intimidation,  and  the 
appointment  of  stipendiary  magistrates  all  over  the  country. 
A  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  there  is  no  necessary 
connexion  between  the  injudicious  severity  of  the  magistrates 
in  this  case  and  the  Act  against  which  it  has  been  caught  up 
as  an  argument.  An  Act  of  Parliament  cannot  prescribe  spe- 
cifically lor  every  set  of  circumstances  that  can  by  any  possi- 
bility occur;  a  margin  must  always  be  left  Ibr  judicial  dis- 
cretion, and  judges  are  not  invariably  discreet.  The  definiiii  ;i 
of  offences  in  the  Act  may  perhaps  be  open  to  improvemein. 
and  if  any  better  definitions  can  be  suggested,  by  all  meaui 
let  them  be  considered.  But  what  the  Unionists  desire  is  not 
the  amendment,  but  the  repeal,  of  the  statute.  There  can  bo 
no  question,  however,  that  the  violent  behaviour  of  the 
women  at  Chipping  Norton  was  a  form  of  intimidation  whicli 
cannot  be  tolerated  ;  and  it  is  conceivable  that,  if  th^  Act. 
had  not  been  in  existence,  this  intimidation  would  have  been 
practised  by  the  male  Unionists  themselves  without  much 
mercy  to  the  mtruders. 

Incidentally  this  case  has  thrown  some  light  on  the  actual 
condition  of  agricultural  labourers  in  Oxfordshire.  Wirhiu  a 
short  time  the  farmers  have  added  a  couple  of  shillings  to  theTr 
weekly  wages,  and  from  the  farmers'  point  of  view  it  is  "not 
perhaps  violently  unreasonable  that  there  should  be  at  Ifiast  {i 
pause  in  the  continuous  rise  of  wages.  It  appears  that  the 
Union  has  within  a  short  time  collected  from  15  c/.  to  lOo/. 
in  this  district,  and  the  labourers  therefore  cannot  be  quite  sb 
destitute  as  has  been  represented.  The  farmers  um<t  have 
Iclt  something  on  them  when  there  were  such  good  piclciii.^'s 
remaining  for  the  benefit  of  Union  agitators.  Not  bug  ahice 
the  Labourers'  Union  Chronicle  published  a  pathetic  descrij)- 
tion  of  the  case  of  a  shepherd  who  had  to  keep  himself,  iiis  wilu, 
and  eight  children  on  thirteen  shillings  a  week,  inquiry  wa's 
made,  and  it  turned  out  that  this  man  had  been  receiving  70?. 
a  year,  besides  pnrish  relief  for  his  wile  and  children  ;  and  tliat 
the  members  of  his  family  had  been  augmented  hy  his  recent 
marriage  with  a  young  woman  who  had  three  iUegitiinatc 
children.  It  is  satisiiictory  to  know  that  for  some  years  pa.-<t 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  population  has  been  gi-iio- 
rally  improving,  and  it  is  natural  tliat,  in  the  j)rcsout  slate  of 
the  labour  market,  it  should  continue  to  inqn'ove.  But  it 
may  be  doubted  wliother  the  labourers  have  fiilleii  into  the 
hands  of  wise  counsellors,  and  whcliicr  the  tactics  of  the 
Union  really  tend  to  promote  the  permanent  interests  of  liio 
class  whom  it  has  taken  under  its  somewhat  dangerous  pro- 
tection. In  other  days  Captain  Swing  did  not  enjoy  the 
advantage  of  an  organ  in  the  press  kept  up  by  the  sub36rip- 
tiona  of  amiable  philanthropists. 
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THE  PAPACY. 

AEEMARKABLE  article  with  the  above  title  appeared  in  the 
PaU  Mall  Gazette  a  few  days  back.  Its  object  might,  we  con- 
ceive, be  summed  up  in  its  own  words— namely,  to  show  that  there 
is  not  in  "  the  Papacy  "  or  in  "  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  "  any 
"  element  of  power  peculiar  to  itself,  and  generically  different  from 
those  which  are  common  to  all  human  institutions,"  and  that  "  its 
power  is  rapidly  coming  to  be  a  mere  power  over  the  imagination." 
"No  one  feature  in  the  history  and  character  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  can  be  mentioned  which  cannot  be  paralleled 
from  the  history  of  other  creeds."    The  instances  chosen  for 
illustration  are  "  its  extreme  persistency,  its  power  of  adapting 
itself  to  various  circumstances  of  climate,  race,  and  civilization, 
the  vigour  with  which  it  produces  revivals  and  grows  up  again  in 
countries  from  which  it  had  been  expelled."    We  are  told  that  it 
shares  all  these  qualities  with  other  religions,  especially  with  ! 
Buddhism  and  Mahometanism.    Now  there  is  a  great  deal  of  [ 
truth  in  all  this ;  but  we  must  look  somewhat  further.    What  is  ' 
meant  by  "  the  Papacy "  ?    What  is  meant  by  "  the  Roman  : 
Catholic  Church"?    At  the  first  blush  of  the  matter  we  can  j 
see  that,  whatever  we  mean  by  it,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
is  only  one  form  of  Christianity  among  several,  and  it  seems 
hardly  fair  to  balance  one  form  of  Christianity  by  itself  against 
all  forms  of  Mahometanism  grouped  together.    The  writer  says, 
<'  As  to  unity  of  faith,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  has  been 
divided  by  ten  controversies  where  the  Mahommedan  religion 
has  hardly  been  divided  by  one."    It  is  not  very  clear  whether 
the  writer  refers  to  controversies  which  have  had  the  effect 
of  separating  men  from  the  communion  of  Rome  or  to  con- 
troversies which  have   gone   on  within  the  communion  of 
Rome  without  leading  men  to  separate  from  it.    Of  this  last 
class  there  have  been  a  good  many  among  both  Christians  and 
Mahometans,  but  we  cannot  undertake  to  fix  the  exact  pro- 
portion to  be  found  in  the  two  religions.    Of  controversies  which 
have  led  to  complete  separation,  surely  the  great  separation 
between  Shiahs  and  Sonnites  may  be  fairly  set  against  any  one  of 
the  great  schisms  in  Christendom,  whether  we  choose  to  set  it 
against  the  division  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches 
or  against  the  later  revolt  of  Northern  Europe  against  the  supre- 
macy of  Rome.     As  being  primarily  a  dispute  about  government, 
about  the  rightful  headship  of  the  religious  society,  the  distinction 
of  Shiahs  and  Sonnites  has  more  in  common  with  either  of  these 
two  great  divisions  among  Christians  than  it  has  with  those 
earlier  and  more  purely  theological  controversies  which  separated 
Nestorians  and  Jacobites  from  the  orthodox  Church.    These  last 
turned  purely  on  points  of  dogma,  except  so  far  as  we  may  hold  that 
the  half-unconscious  national  feeling  of  Syria  and  Egypt  took  the 
form  of  a  theological  revolt  against  the  dogmas  of  the  Church, 
because  the  time  had  passed  for  a  political  revolt  against  the 
dominion  of  the  Empire.    But  the  separation  between  East  and 
W^est,  the  separation  between  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
was  primarily,  like  the  separation  between  Shiahs  and  Sonnites,  a 
question  as  to  headship.  Both  disputes  took  a  theological  turn,  but 
we  may  suspect  that,  if  there  had  been  no  question  of  authority 
between  the  Old  and  the, New  Rome,  the  theological  ^ dispute 
as  to  the  double  procession  would  somehow  have  been  got  over. 
The  Reformation  too  began  in  a  revolt  against  the  practical  abuses 
of  the  Papal  authority,  which  led,  as  a  second  stage,  to  an  ex- 
amination of  the  dogmas  which  men  were  called  on  to  re- 
ceive on  the  strength  of  that  authority.    So  the  Shiah  form  of 
Mahometanism  has  gone  off  into  real  theological  differences  from 
the  orthodox  Sonnite,  but  the  dispute  began  with  the  question 
whether  Abou-bekr,  Omar,  and  Othman  were  lawful  caliphs.  But, 
as  we  are  not  clear  whether  the  writer  is  thinking  of  great 
separations  like  these  or  of  disputes,  like  that  about  the  Immacu- 
late Conception,  which  have  not  led  to  the  foundation  of  distinct 
religious  bodies,  we  want  to  know  exactly  what  is  meant  by  "  the 
Papacy"  and  by    the  Roman  Catholic  Church,"  and  whether  by 
those  two  phrases  we  are  to  understand  exactly  the  same  thing  or 
not.    The  Papacy  would  seem  to  mean  the  dominion  of  the  See 
of  Rome  over  the  Church  in  general  or  over  such  parts  of  the 
Church  as  clwose  to  acknowledge  it.    It  is  rather  an  idea,  an 
abstraction,  a  form  of  government,  while  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  can  only  mean  a  society  of  men — a  society  of  men,  it  may 
be,  which  admits  a  particular  form  of  government,  but  still  the 
society  itself  as  distinguished  from  the  form  of  its  government.  It 
is  plain  that  the  characteristics  of  the  histoij  of  the  society  will 
not  depend  wholly  upon  the  form  of  its  government,  but  upon  the 
form  of  its  government  and  certain  other  things  taken  together. 
The  history  of  the  Papacy  as  a  form  of  government,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  a  society  of  Christians 
who  admit  that  form  of  government,  are  two  different  things.  In 
the  former  we  have  to  look  at  the  character  of  the  form  of 
government  only,  in  the  latter  we  have  to  look  to  other  things  as 
well.    We  must  remember  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  body  of 
men  who,  besides  their  submission  to  a  particular  form  of  govern- 
ment, also  hold  certain  strictly  theological  dogmas  in  common 
with  other  Christians,  and  certain  other  theological  dogmas  in 
which  they  differ  from  other  Christians. 

We  hold  then  that  it  is  hardly  fair  to  compare  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  or  religion  by  itself  with  the  various  forms, 
or  even  with  the  two  great  forms,  of  the  Mahometan  religion 
as  a  whole.  The  comparison  should  rather  be  between  the 
body  of  Roman  CathoUc  Christians  and  the  body  of  Sonnite 
Mahometanii ;  and,  if  by  the  Papacy  is  meant  strictly  the  fom  of 


Papal  Church  government,  the  proper  thing  to  compare  with 
it  would  be,  not  the  Mahometan  religion  in  general,  but  the 
Caliphate.    If  we  are  to  compare  the  history  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic form  of  Christianity  with  the  history  of  all  forms  of  Maho- 
metanism put  together  as  a  whole,  we  must  make  up  our  minds 
as  to  how  much  in  the  history  and  characteristics  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  common  to  it  with  other  forms  of  Christianity, 
and  how  much  it  has  all  to  itself.    We  must  further  make  up  our 
minds  what  we  mean  by  the  words  Roman  Catholic  Churcb,  if 
we  choose  to  use  that  formula  at  all.    We  do  not  know  whether 
under  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  PaU  Mall  writer  means  to 
take  in  all  the  Churches  of  the  West  up  to  the  time  when  the  Papal 
authority  was  first  seriously  questioned  in  the  West,  or  whether  he 
means  to  confine  the  name  to  those  Churches  which  have  adhered 
to  the  Roman  doctrine  and  the  Roman  discipline  since  they  have 
been  called  in  question  in  the  West,  and  since  they  have  been  put 
forth  in  a  more  definite  and  controversial  shape  by  the  Council  of 
Trent.    It  is  manifest  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
position  of  an  Englishman  in  the  thirteenth  century,  who  had  not 
doubted  at  all  about  the  dogmas  which  were  called  in  question  in 
the  sixteenth,  who  accepted  them  without  hesitation  in  the  vague 
form  in  which  they  existed  in  his  own  time,  and  who  in  truth 
had  never  thought  of  the  possibility  of  believing  anything  else, 
and  the  position  of  a  man  who  nowadays  accepts  the  same  doc- 
trines in  a  more  rigidly  defined  shape,  knowing,  or  at  least 
having  the  opportunity  of  knowing,  that  there  are  large  bodies 
of  Christians  who  have  deliberately  cast  them  aside.  There 
is  a  wide  difference  between  the  position  of  such  a  thirteenth- 
century  Englishman,  who  grumbled  perhaps  because  the  Pope 
took  so  much  money  out  of  the  country,  but  into  whose  head 
it  had  never   come  to  doubt   that  the    Bishop  of  Rome 
was  in  some  way  or  other  the  rightful  head  of  the  Universal 
Church,  and  the  position  of  a  man  who  nowadays  deliberately 
accepts  a  defined  doctrine  of  Papal  supremacy — whether  that 
doctrine  be  Gallicanism  or  infallibility — while  knowing  that 
large  bodies  of  Christians  who  at  least  have  something  to  say 
for  themselves  have  deliberately  cast  aside  every  doctrine  of 
Papal  supremacy  in  any  shape.    There  is  an  exercise  of  choice, 
there  is  a  definiteness  and  fixedness  of  position,  in  the  latter  case 
which  there  is  not  in  the  earlier.    We  have  no  right  to  assume 
that  all  who  accepted  the  position  in  which  they  found  them- 
selves before  it  had  been  called  in  question  would  have  de- 
liberately chosen  that  position  after  it  had  been  called  in  question. 
We  may  suspect  that  a  man  like  Matthew  Paris,  who  thought  the 
Pope  a  great  practical  nuisance,  but  into  whose  head  the  idea 
had  never  come  of  casting  him  aside  theologically,  would  in  the 
sixteenth  century  have  been,  if  not  a  doctrinal  Protestant,  at  least 
one  ready  to  join  with  Henry,  Gardiner,  and  Bonner  in  throwing 
off  all  submission  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome.    Before  then  we  can 
compai'e  the  Romau  Catholic  Church  vdth  Buddhism,  Mahomet- 
anism, or  anything  else,  we  must  know  whether  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  meant  vaguely  all  the  Churches  of  the  West, 
allowing  for  the  falling  off  of  some  of  them  for  three  hundred 
years  past,  or  whether  it  simply  means  that  sharply  marked  reli- 
gious body  which  took  its  present  form  at  the  Council  of  Trent. 

If  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Chiuxh  we  substitute  the  writer's 
alternative  phrase  of  the  Papacy,  we  can  more  easily  make  something 
like  the  comparison  which  is  made  in  the  article.  We  can  compare 
the  Papacy,  as  the  form  of  government  of  a  religious  society,  with  the 
Caliphate  as  the  form  of  government  of  another  religious  society. 
There  have  been  endless  opinions  as  to  the  exact  measure  of  power 
which  ought  to  belong  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  even  among  those  who 
did  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  some  special  powers  ought  to 
belong  to  him.    But  the  fact  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  has  for 
ages  claimed  to  be  of  right  the  head  of  the  Universal  Church, 
that  for  a  long  time  he  was  practically  the  undisputed  head  of  the 
Western  Churches,  that  he  still  remains,  both  practically  and  as  a 
matter  of  faith,  the  head  of  a  large  part  of  the  Western  Churches, 
is  one  of  the  great  and  leading  facts  of  history.    The  fact  that 
there  was  once  a  time  when  a  single  potentate,  the  Caliph  of 
Mahomet,  ruled,  both  with  temporal  and  spiritual  power,  at  Samar- 
cand  and  at  Cordova,  that  there  has  ever  since  been  some  one  who 
has  claimed  to  be  the  lawful  successor  of  his  spiritual  power,  and 
that  for  the  last  three  centuries  and  a  half  that  vague  spiritual 
claim  has  been  annexed  to  one  of  the  great  monarchies  of  the 
earth,  is  another  of  the  great  and  leading  facts  of  history.  And 
those  two  facts  may  very  well  be  compared  together.    And  we 
think  that  such  a  comparison  will  show  that  there  is,  as  Lord 
Macaulay  seems  to  have  thought,  something  special  about  the 
Papacy,  which  has  no  exact  parallel  in  any  other  human  institu- 
tion.   As  the  Pall  Mall  writer  says,  "  Of  the  Roman  Catholic 
view  of  the  subject  we  need  not  speak."    That  is  to  say,  we  need 
not  discuss  the  theological  proposition  that  the  supremacy  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  is  not  merely  something  which  has  come  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  Divine  Providence,  but  is  something  which  is 
of  Divine  right  in  a  sense  in  which  other  things  are  not  of 
Divine  right.    But  the  history  of  the  Papacy  is  part  of  the  history 
of  Rome,  and  the  history  of  Rome  is  something  which  is  utterly 
without  a  parallel.    We  might  even  say  that  the  history  of  the 
Papacy  is  that  part  of  the  history  of  Rome  which  is  most  utterly 
without  a  parallel.    In  a  mere  human  way  of  looking  at  things — 
or  rather  in  a  way  which  looks  on  all  things  as  divine,  but  not  on 
one  thing  as  being  more  divine  than  another — the  Bishop  of  Rome 
came  to  be  the  head  of  the  Church  because  he  was  Bishop  of 
Rome.    As  Christianity  was  essentially  the  religion  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  the  organization  of  the  Church  followed  the  organization 
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of  the  Empire.  The  Bishop  of  the  Old  Rome  took  the  first  place ; 
the  Bishop  of  the  New  Rome  took  the  second.  But  the  Bishop 
of  the  Old  Rome  became  an  independent  power,  because,  from 
Maximian  to  Francis  the  Second,  the  Emperor  of  the  Old  Rome 
was  commonly  away  from  his  capital.  The  Bishop  of  the  New 
Rome  could  not  become  an  independent  power,  because,  from  the 
first  Constantino  to  the  last,  the  Emperor  of  the  New  Rome  was 
commonly  present  in  his  capital.  As  a  fact  Rome  always  has 
ruled,  but  the  ruling  power  has  been  sometimes  the  Imperial, 
and  sometimes  the  Papal,  power.  When  the  Empire  has  been 
strong  under  Justinian,  Charles  the  Great,  Henry  the  Third,  or 
Charles  the  Fifth,  the  Papacy  has  had  to  do  pretty  much  what  the 
Empire  bade  it.  But  Rome  has  ruled  in  either  case.  She  has  always 
been  the  centreof  anQ5cumeuicalpower,of  apower  such  as  both  the 
Empire  and  the  Papacy  were  in  theory,  a  power  not  shut  up  within 
the  boundaries  of  any  particular  nation,  but  reaching  wherever  the 
two  lights  could  shine  and  the  two  swords  could  smite.  Rome  has 
been  an  (Ecumenical  power  down  to  our  own  day  ;  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  she  can  remain  an  CEcumenical  power  any  longer. 
No  heavier  blow  could  be  dealt  to  her  (Ecumenical  character  than 
the  change  which  has  just  made  her  the  capital  of  a  local 
kingdom.  The  Rome  of  Victor  Emmanuel  is  a  falling  back  from 
the  universal  Rome  of  Csesars  and  Pontiff's  to  the  local  Rome  of  the 
Kings  and  early  Consuls.  What  is  to  become  of  the  other  element 
of  the  Roman  idea,  what  is  to  be  the  fate  of  the  other  light,  of 
the  other  sword,  perhaps  we  may  know  better  before  long.  But 
if  Rome  from  this  time  onwards  simply  holds  the  position  of  any 
other  European  capital,  its  history  up  to  this  time  will  still  be 
something  which  has  no  parallel.  Rome  stands  out  in  the  history 
of  the  world  without  a  fellow,  and  the  Papacy,  as  one  of  the  great 
elements  of  the  abiding  greatness  of  Rome,  stands  out  without  a 
fellow  also. 

The  Mahometan  religion,  as  we  have  said  before,  ought  in 
fairness  to  be  compared,  not  with  one  form  of  Christianity  only, 
however  great  and  famous,  but  with  Christianity  as  a  whole. 
But  if  we  compare  the  particular  institution  of  the  Papacy  with 
the  particular  institution  of  the  Caliphate,  the  Caliphate  will 
surely  cut  a  very  poor  figure.  The  Caliph,  the  successor  of  the 
Prophet,  was  Pope  and  Emperor  in  one,  but  he  was  Emperor 
because  he  was  Pope.  For  a  moment  his  authority,  temporal  and 
spiritual,  stretched  over  a  dominion  almost  surpassing  that  of  Rome 
herself.  But  it  was  only  for  a  moment ;  the  dominion,  both  temporal 
and  spiritual,  broke  in  pieces.  The  state  of  things  which  was  to 
be  seen  for  a  short  time  in  Western  Christendom  in  the  days  of  the 
•  Great  Schism  has  been  the  normal  state  of  the  Mahometan  world. 
The  Caliphate  became  a  mere  name ;  its  bearer  became  an  abject 
dependent  upon  the  rulers  of  Egypt.  Since  the  days  of  Selim 
the  Ottoman  Sultans  have  claimed  to  be  the  lawful  holders  of  the 
office ;  but  it  is  plain  that  in  their  hands  the  temporal  power  comes 
first  and  the  spiritual  second.  The  Caliph  is  no  longer  Emperor 
because  he  is  Pope ;  he  is  Pope  because  he  is  Emperor.  The 
phenomena  of  the  history  of  Mahometanism  are  quite  as  remark- 
able as  the  writer  to  whom  we  have  referred  makes  them  out  to 
be.  But  we  say  again  that  the  particular  comparison  which  was 
drawn  out  was  not  a  fair  one.  The  Papacy,  we  maintain,  has  a 
character  of  its  own,  which  stands  quite  by  itself  among  human 
institutions ;  and  it  does  so,  we  believe,  because  it  is  part  of  that 
great  Roman  power  which  stands  alone  by  itself  in  history,  as 
being  in  truth  the  centre  of  all  history. 


HORSE-RACING  AND  MORALITY. 

UNUSUAL  vigour  has  lately  been  displayed  in  discussing  the 
question  of  the  proper  limits  of  State  interference  with  indi- 
vidual action.  How  far  and  on  what  grounds  are  we  justified  in 
any  case  in  suppressing  practices  which  may  be  injurious,  but 
of  which  the  evil  effects  are  felt  exclusively,  or  at  least  primarily, 
by  the  evildoer  ?  The  popular  doctrine,  most  forcibly  expounded 
by  Mr.  Mill,  that  nobody  should  interfere  with  anybody  else 
except  for  purposes  of  self-protection,  has  been  challenged,  and 
its  validity  peremptorily  denied.  Upon  the  general  moral  question 
we  do  not  propose  to  say  anything  at  the  present  time ;  but  it 
may  be  interesting  to  consider  a  particular  case  which  is  to  some 
extent  a  good  illustration  of  the  wider  principle.  A  very  large 
section  of  the  population  thoroughly  disapproves  of  horse-racing. 
Although  many  thousands  of  human  beings  have  been  to  Epsom 
Downs  this  week  to  sec  which  of  half-a-dozen  animals  could  run  the 
fwlest,  a  great  many  more  have  stayed  at  home ;  and  no  small 
number  aie  of  opinion  that  the  holiday-makers  have  been  at 
least  tacitly  encouraging  a  practice  which  increases  tho  frivolity 
and  saps  the  honcaty  of  all  who  indulge  in  it.  At  present 
there  is  no  agitation  for  suppressing  an  amusement  which, 
if  tills  view  bo  well  foundecf,  is  a  grave  national  scandal. 
The  most  extreme  measure  proposed  is  that  the  House  of 
Couiiiions  should  not  honour  the  performance  by  adjourning 
expressly  in  its  favour.  But,  if  the  principles  adopted  in  other 
cases  are  applied  to  this,  we  may  expect  in  no  long  tiino  to  soo  a  pro- 
posal for  more  vigorous  action.  Many  people  propose  to  put  down 
drinking  by  Act  of  I'arlianient.  Gambling-houses  are  «lready 
illegal,  though  gambling  in  tdl  but  certain  narrowly  delined  cases 
can  bo  carrii'd  on  without  danger  of  interfereiico.  It  would  bo 
m':rely  a  question  of  detail  to  apply  the  same  theories  to  horse- 
racing.  If  nu  n  are  forbidden  to  gamble  with  dice  in  a  hell,  they 
may,  on  the  came  grounds,  bo  forbidden  to  gainblo  with  horses  on 
an  open  down.    Probably  this  iuferouco  will  bo  drawn  in  a  short 


time  by  the  most  advanced  zealots ;  and  as  we  grow  steadily  more 
decorous,  if  not  more  virtuous,  we  shall  be  asked  to  put  down  an 
amusement  which  already  offends  the  straitlaced  and  excites 
the  contempt  of  the  truly  cultivated  classes.  Let  us  ask,  then, 
what  kind  of  defence  might  be  set  up  by  the  faithful  few  to  whom 
the  Derby  will  still  be  the  most  solemn  observance  of  the  year. 

We  may  summarily  dismiss  the  good  old  breed-of-horses  argu- 
ment. Whether  with  or  without  foundation,  it  is  not  desirable  to 
produce  quicker  horses  by  a  method  which  also  produces  horsier 
men.  It  may  be  a  good  thing  to  have  a  number  of  Gladiateurs, 
but  we  don't  want  any  more  specimens  than  are  inevitable  of 
touts,  prophets,  and  the  whole  race  of  hangers-on  to  the  Turf. 
The  apologists  of  the  Derby  may  of  course  argue  that  on  the 
whole  horse-racing  is  a  harmless  if  not  an  ennobling  amusement. 
They  must  give  up  the  sporting-man  pure  and  simple;  for  there  is 
hardly  an  uglier  variety  of  the  human  species  on  earth  than  the 
betting-book  in  breeches,  who  combines  the  cunning  of  a  civilized 
being  with  the  intellectual  apathy  of  a  savage.  The  genuine  old 
British  sportsman  is  a  person,  however,  not  quite  improved  off 
the  face  of  the  earth,  though  he  is  perhaps  more  abundant  in  the 
imagination  of  penny-a-liners  than  in  real  life.  But,  granting  his 
virtues,  it  will  still  be  hard  to  prove  that  they  are  in  any  degree 
fostered  by  the  amusement.  Can  it  be  seriously  argued  that  any 
man  is  really  the  better  for  acquiring  a  taste  for  the  Turf? 
Would  any  sensible  father  be  glad  to  hear  that  his  son  was 
becoming  more  learned  in  the  genealogy  of  horses  than  in  art 
or  literature?  A  love  for  healthy  exercise,  such  as  is  implied 
in  a  passion  for  field  sports  or  athletic  games,  is  in  itself  a 
good  thing,  though  frequently  pushed  to  extremes.  But  if  such 
a  taste  is  combined  with  a  taste  for  horse-racing,  it  is  com- 
bined only  in  the  sense  in  which  a  spirit  of  adventure  may 
lead  to  a  taste  for  rash  speculation.  The  virtue,  if  we  may 
dignify  it  by  that  name,  perhaps  passes  into  the  vice  by  im- 
perceptible degrees,  but  horse-racing  is,  to  say  the  best  of  it, 
at  the  lowest  end  of  the  scale  of  which  manlier  forms  of  amuse- 
ment are  at  the  head.  Considering  how  much  is  now  at  stake 
which  once  appeared  to  be  perfectly  secure,  and  how  important  it 
therefore  is  that  the  richer  classes  should  take  a  generous  view  of 
their  duties,  nobody,  when  the  question  is  fairly  put  to  him,  can 
seriously  admire  an  amusement  specially  devised  for  the  waste  of 
time,  money,  and  energy.  If  our  governing  classes  are  to  hold 
their  place  at  the  head  of  society  and  to  meet  like  men  the  dangers 
to  which  all  existing  institutions  are  exposed,  they  must  be  on 
their  guard  against  those  qualities  which  horse-racing  is  specially 
adapted  to  stimulate.  A  century  ago,  perhaps,  they  might  be  as 
frivolous  as  they  pleased ;  they  might  try  to  kill  the  great  enemy, 
Time,  by  gambling  at  their  Clubs  and  at  Newmarket,  and  nobody 
would  think  of  regarding  them  as  anything  but  spirited  gentlemen, 
enjoying  themselves  in  a  manner  appropriate  to  their  rank.  At 
the  present  day  they  are  more  jealously  watched ;  they  should 
prove  that  they  are  capable  of  employing  for  public-spirited  ends 
the  great  influence  which  they  still  enjoy.  A  certain  part 
of  the  population  undoubtedly  retaint  a  kind  of  traditional 
respect  for  all  forms  of  extravagance,  and  even  an  excessive 
devotion  to  horse-racing  is  considered  as  adding  a  certain  aristo- 
cratic grace  to  the  character  of  a  social  magnate.  But  the  sentiment 
is  not  one  upon  which  much  reliance  can  be  placed.  In  the 
struggle  for  existence  which  is  always  continuing  in  a  more  or 
less  covert  form,  those  classes  will  have  the  best  of  it  which  can 
make  themselves  most  indispensable.  If  every  racehorse  were 
sent  to  the  knackers  to-morrow,  if  Tattersall's  were  shut  up  and  the 
course  at  Epsom  sold  in  building  lots,  the  world  would  rub  on 
about  as  well  as  before.  There  would,  on  the  other  hand,  be  an 
irremediable  loss  if  English  gentlemen  lost  the  sense  of  honour, 
the  public  spirit,  or  the  intellectual  cultivation  which,  with  all 
their  shortcomings,  enables  them  to  play  an  important  part  in 
every  agency  for  the  national  improvement.  If  society  is,  in  some 
sense,  on  its  trial,  which  indeed  is  always  more  or  less  true, 
horse-racing  encourages  precisely  the  qualities  which  must  tend  to 
demoralize  and  enervate  the  class  with  which  it  is  popular.  That 
it  has  any  good  effects  upon  individuals,  that  any  human  being  is 
really  the  better  for  going  upon  the  Turf,  is  a  proposition  too 
audacious  to  be  seriously  maintained  by  its  advocates. 

The  disciple  of  Mr.  Mill  might  possibly  go  on  to  urge  that  it  is  a 
"  self-regarding  "  amusement.  Those  only  who  indulge  in  it  are 
the  worse  for  it,  and  nobody  else  has  any  right  to  protest.  The 
fact  asserted  is  so  far  true,  that  horse-racing  does  no  inmiediate 
injury  to  the  outside  world.  The  horses  do  not  tread  upon 
our  toes  in  a  literal  sense,  and  the  worst  physical  evil 
produced  is  an  occasional  overcrowding  of  our  streets  and  a  certain 
amount  of  cruelty  to  animals.  But,  admitting  that,  in  a  technical 
sense,  the  evils  of  the  practice  are  confined  to  those  who  take 
part  in  it,  tho  case  is  one  of  those  which  illustrate  the  frequent 
inutility  of  the  distinction.  A  horse-race  does  not  necessarily 
involve  broken  heads,  or  other  tangible  and  assignable  physical 
injuries.  Jiut  its  deleterious  influoiicos  on  the  population  are  not 
for  tliat  reason  tho  less  plainly  marked.  Anybody  who  looks  at 
tho  advertisements  of  sporting  newspapers  may  collect  ample 
proofs  that  it  encourages  reckless  gambling  amongst  largo  classes^, 
Wo  have  agreed,  for  reasons  too  familiar  to  be  stated  over  ajjain, 
that  lotteries  were  essentially  demoralizing;  but,  though  wo  liave 
no  longer  State  lotteries,  we  allow  this  great  national  lottery  or 
system  of  lotteries  to  bo  carried  on  upon  a  vast  scale.  Nobody 
denies  tho  mischiefs  which  resulted  from  tho  first  practice;  and  it 
is  iin]ios.siI)lo  to  see  how  tlieir  cxi.stiMico  can  bo  consistently  denied 
in  the  other.    In  fact,  their  existence  is  not  seriously  denied  by 
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nnybody;  but,  if  admitted,  it  follows  that  the  plea  founded  upon 
the  supposed  limitation  of  the  evil  influences  is  nugatory.  Horse- 
racing,  with  the  surroundings  which  are  now  inseparable  from  it, 
encourages  young  men  in  ruinous  habits ;  it  is  as  distinctly  an 
agency  for  evil  amongst  others  besides  its  immediate  supporters  as 
the  gambling-bouses  or  the  immoral  exhibitions  which  are  most 
righteously  suppressed,  or  as  any  nuisance  which  spreads  fever 
through  a  neighbourhood.  A  habit  of  gambling  is  as  distinctly  an 
evil,  whether  it  is  or  is  not  as  great  an  evil,  as  the  physical  conse- 
quences which  result  from  breathing  bad  air.  Horse-racing  spreads 
the  habit,  as  distinctly  as  inefficient  drainage  spreads  atmospheric 
poison.  The  argument  derived  from  the  limited  sphere  of  the 
evil  holds  or  fails  in  both  cases  alike.  If  a  few  gentlemen  raced 
their  horses  in  their  own  grounds  with  no  spectators  or  reporters, 
or  if  a  man  chose  to  keep  an  open  cesspool  in  his  own  house  in  a 
solitary  island,  it  may  be  that  nobody  would  in  either  case  have  a 
right  to  interfere ;  but  when  a  whole  nation  interests  itself  in  the 
Yace,  and  a  whole  town  can  perceive  the  effluvia  of  the  cesspool, 
the  argument  from  individual  liberty  is  equally  illusory.  How- 
ever much  we  might  desire  it,  we  cannot  safely  treat  human  beings 
as  though  they  were  isolated  individuals,  when  in  fact  every  action 
spreads  its  influence  through  a  sphere  of  indefinable  extent. 

Another  argument  from  the  same  source  is  occasionally  used. 
It  is  objectionable,  it  is  said,  to  impress  a  uniform  code  of  conduct 
upon  a  whole  nation.  We  should  desire  to  cultivate  the  greatest 
possible  variety  of  types  of  character,  and  therefore  to  have  jockeys 
and  betting-men  as  well  as  lawyers  and  students  of  science.  There 
are,  however,  two  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accepting  this  doctrine. 
In  the  first  place,  we  may  deny  that  the  variety  is  a»desirable  one 
to  preserve.  If  the  gambling  instinct  of  a  nation  were  suppressed 
altogether,  the  nation  would  be  the  better  for  it.  There  are  many 
types  of  human  character  the  extinction  of  which  would  cause  us 
as  little  regret  as  the  extinction  of  the  dodo.  We  don't  want  to 
see  an  everlasting  series  of  generations  of  the  brutes  who  stamp  their 
wives  to  jelly,  of  the  men  whose  highest  ideal  of  happiness  is  beastly 
intoxication,  or  of  those  whose  nearest  approach  to  intellectual 
amusement  is  a  careful  calculation  of  the  odds.  If  society  were 
rendered  more  monotonous  by  the  suppression  of  these  types,  the 
monotony  would  be  an  improvement.  But  we  may  further  dis- 
pute whether  it  would  become  more  monotonous.  A  vast  amount 
of  energy  now  runs  to  waste  in  producing  a  breed  of  horses  and 
men  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  certain  qualities.  Cut  off 
that  particular  channel  for  the  display  of  energy,  and  the  chances 
are  that  the  energy  would  direct  in  itself  into  new  channels.  If  a 
young  man  were  forbidden  to  seek  excitement  from  betting,  it  is 
conceivable  that  be  might  find  a  nobler  mode  of  employing  him- 
self. Possibly,  we  do  not  say  probably,  he  might  take  to  political 
life  ;  and  might  qualify  himself  for  taking  a  worthy  part  in  it,  after 
the  precedent  of  .Lord  George  Bentinck,  by  studying  political 
economy  instead  of  the  philosophy  of  training.  Or  he  might 
take  to  an  adventurous  life,  and  voyages  to  the  North  Pole  might 
become  as  popular  as  the  attendance  upon  horse-races.  He  might 
extend  our  knowledge  of  natural  history  or  of  savage  tribes. 
There  are  an  infinite  number  of  fields  for  the  investment  of  human 
energy  which  are  very  partially  worked,  or  not  worked  at  all,  for 
want  of  labour;  and  by  stopping  the  leak  through  which  so  much 
good  force  escapes  to  no  useful  purpose,  we  might  direct  an  equal 
amoimt  of  vigour  elsewhere. 

It  ia  true  that  this  argument  may  be  applied  differently  ;  and 
indeed  it  supplies  a  sufficient  ground  for  objecting  to  a  measure 
which  nobody  advocates.  The  love  of  horse-racing  is  doubtless 
rather  a  symptom  than  a  cause.  Most  of  its  devotees,  we  are 
quite  ready  to  believe,  are  fit  for  nothing  better.  They  are  hope- 
lessly frivolous,  and  incapable  of  better  modes  of  amusing  them- 
selves; and  therefore  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  would  find 
rather  a  worse  than  a  better  employment  of  their  faculties. 
Gambling  cannot  be  suppressed  by  these  rough  and  ready  methods. 
Suppress  it  on  the  Turf,  and  it  will  flourish  the  more  vigorously  on 
the  Stock  Exchange.  A  man  who  is  at  that  stage  of  intellectual 
development  at  which  tossing  for  halfpence  in  some  more  or  less 
complex  form  appears  to  be  a  worthy  mode  of  occupying  a  life,  is 
not  to  be  reformed  by  simply  cutting  off  one  of  his  means  of 
amusement.  Horse-racing  has  certain  good  points,  it  may  be,  and 
is  therefore  superior  to  other  amusements  for  which  that  moderate 
excuse  cannot  be  made.  All  that  legislation  can  do  in  such 
matters  is  to  exercise  a  moral  pressure  by  attacking  some  of  the 
grosser  forms  of  a  bad  practice,  when  it  has  a  strong  weight  of 
public  opinion  behind  it.  It  is  doomed  to  lag  behind  instead  of 
preceding  the  conscience  of  the  nation;  for  otherwise  it  would  only 
change  the  form  of  the  disease,  or  possibly  drive  it  inwards.  It 
is  not  for  every  complaint  that  we  should  use  the  lancet  or  the  am- 
putating knife.  It  is  necessary  to  wait  till  the  right  moment  is  come, 
till  the  morbid  growth  is  ready  to  drop  off  by  itself,  and  a  healthy 
curative  process  is  certain  to  be  set  up  in  its  place.  And  therefore 
■we  should  fully  admit  that  horse-racing  must  be  left  alone, 
perhaps  for  ever,  but  certainly  till  it  has  sunk  through  many 
depths  as  yet  unreached,  and  is  condemned  by  the  moral  sense  of  a 
much  larger  majority.  Meanwhile  moral  remedies  alone  are  avail- 
able, and  some  sanguine  people  may  hope  that  they  will  purify 
without  suppressing  the  practice.  Whether  there  is  any  ground 
for  such  anticipations  we  cannot  at  present  inquire;  but  so  long 
as  they  exist,  they  form  an  additional  reason  against  any  decisive 
lurgery. 


THE  DAILY  TELEGRAPH'S  OLD  SAVAGE. 

THE  conductors  of  the  Daily  Tclcuraph  are  probably  dis- 
appointed at  the  apathy  and  inditl'ei-ence  with  which  their 
sensational  telegrams  about  the  alleged  fall  of  Khiva  hiive  been 
received  by  the  public.  They  were  printed  in  large  type  with 
portentous  headings,  and  were  supported  by  ingenious  leading 
articles  containing  a  great  deal  of  curious  speculation.  It  is 
idle  to  argue  whether  the  telegrams  were  true  or  false.  As 
a  mere  matter  of  probability  the  chances  are  that  Khiva  has 
fallen,  and  a  prophet  would  have  not  risked  much  who  took 
upon  himself  to  predict  that  event  at  or  about  a  given  date,  as 
soon  as  he  knew  that  the  expedition  had  started.  After  making 
every  allowance  for  the  difficulties  of  the  country,  the  Khan  is  a 
pitiful  foe  for  a  great  Power  like  Russia,  and  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  Russian  Government  is  quite  aware  that  it  cannot  afford 
to  suffer  even  slight  reverses  in  such  a  field.  It  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that,  as  far  as  human  foresight  goes,  the  Russians  have 
used  every  precaution  to  ensure  not  only  success,  but  instant  and 
complete  success,  and  it  will  be  rather  extraordinary  if  it  should 
turn  out  that  Khiva  has,  even  by  accident,  been  able  to  make  head 
against  the  invaders.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  Khiva 
may  have  fallen ;  but  why  anybody  should  be  expected  to  believe  it 
on  the  bare  assertion  of  the  Telegraph,  without  any  confirmatory 
details,  passes  one's  comprehension.  The  news  was  conveyed 
in  a  laconic  message  purporting  to  come  by  telegraph,  and  con- 
taining nothing  more  than  a  simple  statement  that  Khiva  had 
fallen.  There  was  first  a  telegram  without  any  date  or  address, 
and  then  a  few  days  afterwards  another,  said  to  be  by  way 
of  Tiflis.  On  the  most  favourable  construction  of  these  com- 
munications, all  that  could  be  said  of  them  was  that  at 
the  places  from  which  they  were  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
spatched there  was  somebody  who  believed,  whether  on  good  or 
bad  authority  it  was  impossible  to  guess,  that  Khiva  had  fallen. 
That  there  were  rumours  to  this  effect  at  the  places  in  question 
is  not  improbable,  and  it  may  also  be  assumed  that  the  Telegraph 
published  the  communications  in  good  faith,  believing  them  to 
have  been  honestly  sent  to  it.  But  all  this  does  not  touch  the 
question  why  the  public  should  be  expected  to  attach  the 
slightest  importance  to  the  mere  assertion  of  an  anonymous 
Correspondent  who  can  give  neither  names,  dates,  latitude, 
nor  longitude  in  support  of  his  statement.  Argument  would 
be  thrown  away  on  such  a  mockery  of  news.  There  is  no  room 
for  reasoning,  for  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  reason  about.  We 
will  put  out  of  question  the  possibility  of  the  Telegraph  know- 
ingly hoaxing  the  public ;  but  then  the  Telegraph  may  have  been 
hoaxed  itself,  or  the  Telegraph's  Correspondent  may  have  been 
hoaxed.  In  any  case,  if  what  was  transmitted  was  only  a  rumour, 
it  would  have  been  honest  to  say  so.  It  may  very  likely  turn  out 
that  at  the  time  the  telegrams  were  published  Khiva  had  in  point 
of  fact  surrendered  to  the  Russians.  But,  on  the  other  hand,, 
there  is  nothing  so  deceptive  as  probabilities.  Improbabilities  ar*> 
seldom  invented,  but  probability  is  the  fertile  source  of  falsehood 
and  conjecture.  Whether  this  news  turns  out  to  be  true  or  false 
is  immaterial  to  our  argument ;  in  either  case  it  is  by  itself  un- 
worthy of  attention  or  belief,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  it  has 
been  so  regarded.  If  the  news  is  true,  it  is  at  least  singular  that 
the  Telegraph  should  so  long  have  had  a  monopoly  of  it,  and  that 
the  Russian  Government  should  either  be  ignorant  of  its  own 
victory  or  in  a  conspiracy  to  conceal  it. 

In  addition  to  its  vague,  mysterious,  and  unsupported  telegrams, 
the  Telegraph  has  also  published  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  world 
some  letters  by  a  Special  Correspondent  entitled  "  Notes  by  the 
Way."  At  the  outset  it  must  strike  any  one  that  the  value  of 
these  "  Notes,"  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as  pure  fiction,  is 
somewhat  impaired  by  the  extreme  anxiety  of  the  writer  to  obli- 
terate all  traces  of  his  footsteps,  and  to  conceal  whence  he  has 
come,  where  he  is,  and  whither  he  is  bound.  A  more  appropriate 
title  for  this  singular  correspondence  would  be  "  Letters  about 
Nothing  from  Nowhere  in  Particular."  Attention  has  been  directed 
to  an  odd  literary  coincidence  in  connexion  with  these  letters. 
The  Correspondent,  dropping  to  earth  for  a  moment  in  his  myste- 
rious flight  to  Khiva,  meets  somewhere  on  the  "  boundary  line 
of  the  everlasting  desert  "  an  old  man  "  whose  features  look 
doubly  grim  in  their  frame  of  snow-white  hair."  The  old 
man  replies  courteously  to  his  salutations,  but  "  without  losing 
for  a  moment  the  grand  impassibility  which  is  the  birthright 
of  all  Oriental  races."  This  suggests  to  the  Correspondent 
that  there  is  "a  strange  weird  contrast"  between  the  rail- 
ways and  telegraphs  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  "  the 
tameless  guerilla  of  the  Eastern  deserts,  the  same  in  every 
feature  as  wlien  his  forefathers  swept  Russia  as  with  a 
whirlwind  six  hundred  years  ago."  And  so  he  leaves  the 
"grand,  lonely,  irreclaimable  old  savage  lingering  in  the  midst 
of  a  world  which  has  forgotten  him."  This  description  of  the 
old  savage  was  published  in  the  Telegraph  of  the  30th  April, 
but  it  happens  that  a  fortnight  before  All  tlie  Year  Round 
published  a  description  of  this  identical  savage,  "gi-and,  lonely, 
irreclaimable,"  "doubly  grim,"  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  as  having 
been  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Balaklava,  where  his 
appearance  suggested  to  the  writer  precisely  the  same  reflec- 
tions, in  almost  literally  the  same  words  as  those  used  by  the  Tele- 
yrajMs  Correspondent.  Borrowing  the  language  of  the  latter,  we 
should  be  disposed  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  "  a 
stranger  or  more  touching  spectacle  "  than  the  meeting  of  two 
Correspondents  with  the  same  "  doubly  grim  "  old  savage  in  two 
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different  parts  of  the  world ;  but  tlie  Telegraph  offers  a  very 
simple  explarication  of  the  mystery.  It  is  "  not  surprising,"  we 
are  told,  that  the  old  savage  should  turn  up  in  both  the 
articles,  because  they  were  written  by  the  same  person.  This 
Correspondent,  we  are  assured,  is  a  "  man  of  character,"  but  un- 
fortunately his  "  strong  mental  impressions "  were  a  little  too 
much  for  him,  and  so  he  saw — or  at  least  wrote — double.  It 
may  be  all  very  well  for  the  Telegraph,  knowing  the  writer,  not 
to  be  surprised  at  his  coming  across  the  same  old  savage  wherever 
he  goes,  or  pretends  to  go  ;  but  it  is  only  natural  that  innocent 
readers  should  be  rather  perplexed  by  such  an  odd  repetition  of 
identical  incidents  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  perhaps 
even  more  wonderful  that  the  same  Correspondent  should  meet 
the  old  savage  twice  in  this  way  than  that  two  Correspondents 
should  each  meet  him  once.  The  Telegraph  seems  to  think  that 
when  it  has  explained  that  it  has  secured  for  the  future  a  mono- 
poly of  this  gentleman's  savages,  and  that  the  only  real  genuine 
old  savage  is  henceforth  to  be  found  in  its  own  columns,  there  is 
an  end  of  the  matter.  The  candour  of  the  Telegraph  is  a  curious 
example  of  simplicity  or  effrontery.  Its  admission  that  it  sees 
nothing  "  surprising  "  in  the  conduct  of  its  Correspondent  enables 
us  to  gauge  the  degree  of  literary  honesty  with  which  it  is  satis- 
fied on  the  part  of  its  staff.  The  Telegraph  says  it  stands  on  its 
reputation,  and  complains  that  its  contemporaries  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge its  enterprise.  Its  enterprising  character  is  certainly  not 
unknown.  The  astronomical  feats  of  its  Paris  Correspondents 
have  certainly  not  been  forgotten.  It  would  appear  that  these 
gentlemen  have  carte  blanche  for  turning  on  a  moon  whenever  they 
want  one,  and  twice  within  a  short  period  they  have  produced  the 
luminary,  regardless  of  expense  and  almanacks,  in  order  to  enliven 
their  graphic  sketches.  The  Telegraph  must  not  be  surprised  if 
its  "  old  savage  "  is  put  in  the  same  category  as  its  handy  moons. 

We  do  not  know  how  many  of  this  wonderful  Correspondent's 
letters  have  been  published,  but  we  have  read  a  couple  of  them, 
and  we  must  say  that,  apart  altogether  from  the  incident  of  the 
old  savage,  the  letters  are  on  the  face  of  them  about  as  absolutely 
worthless  as  anything  of  the  kind  could  be.  It  does  not  in  the 
least  matter  where  the  letters  were  written  or  posted,  or  whether 
the  Correspondent  ever  saw  the  things  he  describes.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  they  contain  nothing  which  could  not  have  been 
■written  just  as  well  in  London.  The  writer  explains  that,  as  the 
Russians  have  refused  to  permit  any  Correspondents  to  accompany 
the  expedition,  he  is  obliged  to  keep  his  movements  secret,  and  he 
pleads  that  he  must  not  be  "  accused  of  want  of  clearness  or 
candour  "  if  he  is  "  for  the  present  sometimes  vague  as  to  the 
exact  dates  "  of  hisletters  or  the  places  whence  they  are  forwarded. 
The  first  letter  contains  neither  date  nor  address.  The  addresses 
in  the  other  letter,  "On  the  Hills,"  "On  the  Road,"  are,  we 
should  imagine,  well  calculated  to  baffle  the  curiosity  of  the 
Russian  generals.  This  necessity  for  secrecy  on  the  part  of  the 
Correspondent  is  certainly  a  very  good  reason  why  he  should  be 
as  vague  and  indefinite  as  possible,  but  it  affords  a  still  stronger 
and  more  obvious  reason  for  not  writing  any  letters  at  all.  It  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  print  four  or  five  columns  of  corre- 
spondence by  a  writer  whose  great  object  is  to  conceal  as 
effectually  as  he  can  where  he  has  been.  We  are  told  that  "  the 
shadow  of  doom  is  deepening  over  Khiva,"  and  that  the  writer  has 
been  at  Jericho,  and  was  once  in  a  Russian  theatre  in  company 
•with  a  Russian  general.  Then  we  have  half-a-dozen  lines  of 
vague  gossip  from  Moscow,  some  loose  details  about  Khiva  taken 
from  well-known  travellers,  and  a  long  description  of  a  Russian 
eating-house,  where,  it  seems,  the  guests  drink  tea,  smoke,  and 
eat  cabbage-soup.  But  all  this  is  not  exactly  news  about  Khiva. 
Our  expectations  are  raised  when  the  Correspondent  meets  "  a  tra- 
veller who  is  said  to  have  passed  through  the  Khivan  territory 
from  point  to  point,"  and  again,  when  he  and  a  Russian  officer, 
in  fiome  other  nameless  region,  "  plunge  into  a  discussion  upon 
Central  Asia,  a  subject  in  which  he  (the  officer)  is  completely  at 
home."  But,  unfortunately,  nothing  comes  of  it.  You  see,  if  the 
poor  fellow  were  for  a  moment  to  divulge  anything  in  the 
shape  of  information,  the  IJussian  generals — who  are  of  course 
kept  well  supplied  with  files  of  the  Daily  Telegraph — would  at 
once  be  down  on  him.  He  is  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  fine 
writing  about  "  the  insignificant  States  which  form  the  milestones 
of  history,"  "  the  little  Syrian  town  "  which  had  "  the  power  to 
precipitate  Europe  upon  Asia  in  an  avalanche  of  ruiu,"  about 
Russian  tea-shops  and  villages,  and  a  street  fight,  and  "  the 
sudden  bursting  of  a  mouutain  storm,"  and  "  a  bruve  old  song  " 
ho  "  learned  years  ago  in  one  of  the  little  log-built  hamlets  that 
dot  the  endless  level  of  central  llussia  from  a  handful  of  Crimean 
veterans,"  in  order  that  tlie  Russian  generals  may  be  tlirown  off 
the  scent,  and  led  to  fancy  that  he  is  still  in  Fleet  Street.  Tluu'o 
is  a  story  of  a  r'rcnch  n)iu  riud  lady  who  desired  to  have  a  portrait 
of  her  lov(!r,  but  direcli.'d  tlie  painter  to  malio  it  as  unlike  him  ns 
possible,  so  that  her  husband  might  not  recognize  the  features. 
The  CoiTcsiiondeut  of  the  Telegraph,  in  hi.s  terror  of  Russian 
generals,  a])|)oar.H  to  have  set  himself  a  somewluit  similar  task, 
And  to  bo  executing  it  with  considerable  sncce.'is.  Only,  if  the 
RuFsians  do  not  Ijuow  what  to  nuiko  of  him,  neither  does  the 
Britisli  public.  It  would  surely  have  been  simpler  not  to  write 
any  letters  at  all. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  the  impnd<-nt  emptiness  of  this  corre- 
spondence, and  tins  equally  inipudeni  ])n'lcntiouHness  with  which 
it  has  been  ])Ut  forth,  are  a  novi'lty  in  iMitrlisli  journuliHm.  it  is 
absurd  to  cull  ntull  of  this  kind  news.  We  say  nothing  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  letters  or  the  character  of  the  writer,  but  any- 


body who  reads  them  can  see  that  they  are  a  mere  flux  of  fine 
writing,  and  that  they  do  not  throw  the  slightest  light  upon  the 
Khivan  expedition,  or  anything  connected  with  it.  They  are 
simply  flimsy  sketches  of  familiar  objects  of  Russian  life,  to 
which  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  attach  a  factitious  interest  by 
heading  them  "Khiva  E.xpedition."  As  for  the  telegrams  about 
the  fate  of  Khiva,  they  would  no  doubt  be  important  if  they  were 
true ;  but  there  is  no  means  of  knowing  whether  they  are  true  or 
not,  and  nobody  in  his  senses  would  believe  a  naked  assertion  of 
this  kind  without  anything  to  confirm  it,  or  to  supply  a  means  of 
testing  it.  Mr.  Gladstone  observed  at  the  Literary  Ftmd  Dinner  that 
the  press  tends  at  the  present  day  rather  to  rapidity  than 
solidity,  and  that  it  is  too  fond  of  excitement ;  and  the  observation 
is  undoubtedly  true.  Rapidity  and  freshness  are  of  course  im- 
portant in  news,  but  after  all  freshness  is  not  everything,  and  it  is 
better  to  wait  a  day  or  two,  or  even  a  week  or  two,  for  safe,  trust- 
worthy intelligence  than  to  be  served  with  wild  sensational  tele- 
grams and  letters  which  are  really  not  news  at  all.  The  first 
essential  of  news  is  that  it  shall  be  worthy  to  be  believed,  and 
for  our  own  part  we  prefer  the  old-fashioned  prosaic  paragraphs 
to  the  flashy,  frothy  rhetoric  and  "  strong  mental  impressions  "  of 
Special  Correspondents.  It  is  impossible  not  to  observe  in  certain 
journals  a  dangerous  confusion  between  romance  and  facts.  It 
seems  to  be  thought  necessary  to  present  facts  as  much  as  possible 
in  a  romantic  form,  so  as  to  read  like  a  chapter  in  a  novel ;  but 
in  the  nature  of  things  facts  cannot  be  treated  in  this  style  without 
a  good  deal  of  trimming  and  adulteration,  and  there  is  a  suspiciously 
easy  step  between  dressing  up  facts  like  fiction  and  passing  off 
fiction  for  fact.  The  newspapers  may  depend  upon  it  that  they 
cannot  do  better  than  stick  to  hard,  solid  facts,  and  keep  as  far 
as  possible  fi-om  the  dangerous  borderland  between  the  novel  and 
the  news-letter. 


PAPAL  ELECTIONS. 

MANY  of  our  contemporaries,  both  English  and  foreign,  were 
very  busy  of  late  with  conjectures  about  the  probable  suc- 
cessor of  Pius  IX.,  whose  health,  if  we  may  trust  the  Lancet,  is 
in  a  sufficiently  alarming  state.  One  Florentine  newspaper  some 
weeks  ago  actually  devoted  an  elaborate  article  to  demonstrating, 
to  its  own  entire  satisfaction,  that  a  particular  Cardinal,  whom  it 
named,  must  and  certainly  would  be  the  next  Pope.  If  we  felt 
disposed,  as  we  do  not,  to  hazard  any  conjecture  on  the  subject, 
it  would  be  that  the  alleged  favourite  would  certainly  not  be 
elected.  We  have  a  profound  distrust,  abundantly  justified  by 
the  regulations  and  the  history  of  Papal  Conclaves,  of  the  value 
of  any  predictions  on  the  subject.  That  the  unbroken  tradition 
of  three  centuries  and  a  half,  of  always  electing  an  Itafian  Car- 
dinal to  the  supreme  pontificate,  will  not  be  violated  on  the  first 
occasion  when  its  violation  would  be  interpreted  as  a  virtual  sur- 
render of  the  claim  to  temporal  sovereignty,  might  be  safely 
assumed  even  without  the  assurances  of  the  Voce  delta  Veritd  ; 
and  it  is  the  only  assumption  which  has  any  adequate  basis.  But 
while  we  disclaim  all  intention  of  adding  one  more  to  the  various 
arbitrary  guesses  that  have  been  put  forward,  our  readers  may 
like  to  have  some  more  accurate  information  than  is  generally 
possessed  of  the  existing  conditions  of  the  problem.  What 
are  the  rules  for  conducting  Papal  elections  ;  how  they  have 
practically  worked ;  and  how  far  they  are  subject  to  modi- 
fication— are  matters,  not  of  opinion,  but  of  fact.  But  they 
are  facts  with  which  the  general  public  is  very  imperfectly 
acquainted.  We  have  on  former  occasions  traced  in  some  detail 
the  growth  of  legislation  on  this  subject  since  the  election  was 
first  confined  by  a  Bull  of  Nicholas  II.  in  1059  to  the  College 
of  Cardinals,  and  we  cannot  attempt  to  go  over  all  the  ground 
again  here.'  But  we  may  briefly  point  out  what  is  of  special 
interest  at  this  moment — the  course  of  proceedings  usually 
followed  on  the  death  of  a  Pope — and  examine  how  far,  if  at  all,  it 
is  liable  to  variation  in  special  emergencies.  With  the  civil  inci- 
dents of  an  interregnum,  such  as  the  suspension  of  all  judicial 
business  and  the  liberation  of  prisoners,  we  need  not  now  concern 
our.selves,  as  Rome  is  no  longer  under  Papal  government. 

On  the  decease  of  the  Pope  the  Cardinal  Camerlingo  at  once 
becomes  the  piiucipal  personage,  and  it  was  formerly  one  of  his 
first  duties  to  dirt>ct  the  Senators  of  Rome  to  toll  the  great  bell  on 
the  capitol,  only  rung  on  this  occasion  and  at  the  opening  of  the 
Carnival.  He  receives  and  breaks  "the  ring  of  the  fisherman," 
consigns  the  Pope's  body  to  the  penitentiaries  of  the  Vatican 
]3asilica,  and  takes  an  inventory  of  the  contents  of  the  Aposto- 
lical I'alace.  For  each  of  the  nine  days  intervening  between 
tho  death  of  the  Pope  and  the  beginning  of  the  Conclave, 
a  meeting  of  Cardinals  with  special  ceremonies  is  prescribed,  the 
first  three  days  being  mainly  occupied  with  the  obsequies  of  the 
deceased  Pontiff.  On  tho  tenth  day  tho  Cardinals  arc  solemnly 
immured,  according  to  tho  letter  of  the  law,  in  tho  palace  where 
tho  Pope  dies;  but  from  1455  to  1823  every  Conclave  was  held  in 
tho  Vatican,  and  since  the  ileath  of  Tins  Vll.,  in  the  (Juirinal  in 
1823,  it  has  .always  met  there.  Tho  next  Conclave,  it  maybe 
presumed,  will  revert  to  tho  earlier  pr.ictice.  Here,  then,  on  the 
evening  of  the  tenth  day  the  Cardinals  are  immured  in  their 
"  cells,"  and  in  theory  cut  olf  fi-om  all  intercourse  with  the  outer 
World;  though  in  fact,  as  Father  Tlieiner  admits,  the  rule  has 
never  bc^'ii  strictly  maintained,  and  in  our  own  day  Conclaves 

•  S(!ii  SatiinJai/  Rvvieii),  February  12,1868,  "Papal  Conclaves";  June 
21,  1872,  "  Kight  of  Vuto  in  Concluvc." 
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have  no  pretensions  to  greater  secrecy  than  generally  pervades 
Cabinets,  except  that  the  prescribed  arrangements  afford  peculiar 
facilities  for  secrecy  when  it  is  desired  to  observe  it.  After 
provinr  their  right  to  the  suffrage — and  no  Cardinal  below  the 
rank  ot  a  sub-deacon  can  vote  without  special  licence  from  tiie 
late  Pope — they  proceed  to  the  election,  which  is  conducted  in  a 
manner  so  elaborate  as  almost  inevitably  to  defy  all  previous 
calculations.  Of  the  three  recognized  modes  of  election,  that  by 
"  inspiration  "  may  be  at  once  set  aside  as  a  mere  abstract  theory, 
though  several  instances  have  occurred  of  preconcerted  acclama- 
tion, which  is  easily  confounded  with  it.  The  election  by  com- 
promise, where  a  disunited  body  of  Cardinals  agrees  to  delegate 
its  powers  to  a  small  Committee,  was  last  adopted  in 
1304,  in  the  case  of  Clement  V.,  but  it  is  said  to  have  been  pro- 
posed in  the  third  month  of  the  long  Conclave  held  at  Venice 
which  terminated  in  the  election  of  Pius  VII.  The  ordinary 
method  is  by  ballot,  consisting  firs-t  of  a  simple  ballot,  and  then, 
unless  some  one  candidate  has  obtained  a  majority  of  two-thirds, 
exclusive  of  his  own  vote,  follows  what  is  called  acccsstis,  whereby 
each  elector  either  repeats  his  former  vote  or  transfers  it — i.e.  "  ac- 
cedes"— to  some  candidate  whose  name  has  already  come  out  of  the 
ballot-box.  This  double  process  may  be  repeated  on  the  same  day. 
It  of  course  gives  scope  for  all  kinds  of  manoeuvres,  and  a  very  com- 
mon one  is  to  put  forward  sham  candidates,  generally  with  the 
object  of  eliciting,  and  thus  getting  rid  of,  the  veto  hitherto 
exercised  by  the  three  Catholic  Powers  (Austria,  France,  and  Spain) 
which  can  only  be  exercised  once.  It  is  most  probable  that  in  the 
next  election  the  right  of  veto,  which  never  had  any  statutable 
foundation,  and  is  only  between  two  and  three  centuries  old,  will 
be  disputed,  just  as  the  right  of  the  Catholic  Governments  to  send 
ambassadors  to  the  Vatican  Council  was  disallowed,  on  the  ground 
that  they  no  longer  support  the  exclusive  claims  of  the  Church. 
Any  claim  urged  on  behalf  of  Protestant  Governments,  such  as 
Prussia,  would  certainly  be  rejected.  Of  the  ceremonies  that 
follow  election  we  need  not  here  speak,  but  on  the  actual  working 
of  the  system  a  word  shall  be  said  presently.  Meanwhile  it  is 
important  to  inc[uire,  in  reference  to  the  future,  whether  the 
existing  regulations  are  under  all  circumstances  held  to  be  abso- 
lutely binding,  the  more  so  as  vague  rumours  are  current  of 
Pius  IX. 's  having  provided  for  their  suspension,  if  found  advisable, 
in  the  election  of  his  successor. 

The  decrees  on  which  the  composition  and  action  of  the  Conclave 
chiefly  rest  are  mainly  three;  the  first,  of  Nicholas  II.  in  1059, 
restricting  the  franchise  to  the  College  of  Cardinals ;  the  second, 
of  Alexander  III.  in  1 179,  requiring  a  majority  of  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  votes  for  a  valid  election ;  and  the  last,  of  Gregory  X.  in 
1274,  prescribing  the  interval  of  nine  days,  the  immuring  of  the 
Cardinals,  and  the  method  of  procedure.  E.xcept  in  the  abnormal 
instance  of  the  election  of  Martin  V.  by  the  Council  of  Constance, 
after  his  predecessor  had  been  deposed,  and  partially  in  one  or 
two  other  cases,  these  regulations  have  always  in  fact  been 
observed.  But  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that  in  theory  they  are 
liable  to  very  considerable  modification.  Adrian  VI.  actually 
abrogated  the  famous  Bull  of  his  predecessor,  Gregory  X.,  which 
remained  in  abeyance  through  six  pontificates.  A  more 
important  case  is  that  of  Gregory  XI.,  who  had  brought 
back  the  Holy  See  from  Avignon,  and,  in  order  to  secure  its 
permanent  re-establishment  at  Rome,  which  was  endangered 
by  the  predominant  French  influence  among  the  Cardinals, 
suspended  by  a  Bull  in  1378  all  existing  regulations  about  the 
Conclave,  even  empowering  it  to  elect  by  a  simple  majority 
of  votes ;  and  this  couj?  d'etat,  as  it  has  been  called,  was  held 
by  ecclesiastical  public  opinion  to  be  certainly  justified  under  the 
critical  circumstances  of  the  time.  But  the  most  memorable 
precedent,  both  as  coming  much  nearer  our  own  day  and  because 
the  BuU  is,  we  believe,  still  in  force,  occun-ed  in  the  reign  of 
Pius  VI.,  who  was  really  suffering  at  the  hands  of  Napoleon  the 
persecution  of  which  Pius  IX.  so  loudly  complains.  In  February 
1797,  when  strong  pressure  was  being  put  upon  him  to  revoke 
hoe  condemnation  of  the  civil  constitution  of  the  French  clergy — a 
proposal  which  the  Cardinals  urged  him  to  resist  at  all  costs— the 
draft  of  a  Brief  was  proposed,  suspending,  for  the  uccasimi  of  the 
next  election  only,  the  prescribed  interval  of  nine  days  before 
holding  a  Conclave,  but  it  was  never  even  transcribed.  On  the 
30th  December  following,  however,  a  Bull,  Christi  Ecdesice 
regenda:,  was  really  promulgated,  giving  a  similar  dispensation, 
which  was  to  hold  good  for  any  grave  emergency  threatening  the 
free  action  of  the  electoral  body.  And  even  this  appeared 
next  year  inadequate  to  the  gravity  of  the  crisis.  One  of  the 
leading  Cardinals,  Antonelli  (no  relative  of  his  present  name- 
sake in  the  Sacred  College),  pressed,  and  had  almost  induced, 
Pius  VI.  to  sign  a  Bull  superseding  all  the  enjoined  rites  and 
conditions  of  Papal  elections,  except  the  requirement  of  a 
majority  of  two-thirds,  and  allowing  votes  to  be  given 
by  proxy;  but  the  Cardinals  took  alarm  at  so  extensive 
an  innovation,  and  the  scheme  was  suffered  to  drop.  Yet  some 
months  later  (Nov.  13,  1708)  another  Bull  was  actually  issued 
■with  the  assent  of  the  Cardinals,  Qnum  nos  su^jeriori  anno, 
which  is  even  more  comprehensive  in  its  dispensing  clauses  than 
Antonelli's  rejected  draft,  except  that  it  omits  the  permission  for 
proxies.  It  was  to  apply  to  the  Conclave  immediately  following, 
and  to  all  others  occumng  under  equally  adverse  circumstances  ; 
and  it  is,  we  pre.sume,  still  in  force,  llie  Cardinals  are  left  perfectly 
free  to  cfjnfer  among  them.selves,  on  the  Pope's  death,  oh  to  the 
time  and  mode  of  election,  even  the  practice  of  immuring  the 
Conclave  being  left  optional ;  the  only  restrictions  retained  being 


the  prohibition  of  canvassing  for  any  ppecific  candidate  during  the 
Pope's  lifetime,  and  the  requirement  of  a  majority  of  two-thirds, 
which  Gregory  XI.  li.id,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  0110  particiihir 
Ciise  dispensed  witli.  Still  more  recently  (Gregory  XVI.,  during  the 
troubles  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign,  drew  up  a  document  with 
his  own  hand,  empowering  the  Cardinals  to  proceed  to  an 
election,  if  necessaiy,  immediately  on  his  death.  It  was,  how- 
ever, never  published ;  and  was  found  in  the  drawer  of  his 
writing-table  after  his  death.  What  provision  of  a  similar 
kind  Pius  IX.  may  have  made  we  cannot  say,  but  he  is 
sure  to  have  had  these  precedents  before  his  mind.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  obvious  that  no  active  interference  with  the  liberty 
of  election  is  at  all  likely  to  be  attempted  on  his  decease,  while 
on  the  other  hand  a  much  shorter  interval  than  that  prescribed 
will  in  these  days  of  telegraphs  and  railroads  enable  the  most 
distant  Cardinals  to  reach  li-ome.  It  may  therefore  be  anticipated 
that  the  proceedings  will,  in  the  main  at  least,  be  conducted  ac- 
cording to  established  precedents,  and  hence  it  is  worth  while  to 
inquire,  in  conclusion,  how  the  existing  system  is  found  to  work. 

Those  who  wish  to  study  the  process  of  election  in  detail,  in  a 
case  where  a  second  Englishman  narrowly  missed  the  tiara,  may 
read  a  pretty  full  account  of  the  Conclave  of  i  5  50  in  Dean  Hook's 
Life  of  Cardinal  Pole.  Pole  himself,  although  the  chosen  candi- 
date of  one  of  the  two  parties  among  the  Cardinals,  quietly  occupied 
his  leisure  hours  during  the  period  of  "  immurement "  in  composing 
a  treatise  on  the  Duties  of  the  Papal  Oihce.  The  Conclave,  how- 
ever, actually  terminated,  after  an  abundance  of  plotting  and 
counterplotting,  as  so  often  happens,  in  the  election  of  one  of 
the  unlikeliest  members  of  the  Sacred  College,  who  took  the 
name  of  Julius  III.  He  was  chosen  by  acclamation,  arranged 
beforehand,  after  all  the  favourites  had  for  various  reasons 
failed.  But  it  will  be  more  immediately  to  the  purpose  to 
refer  to  the  last  Conclave  in  1 846.  Then,  as  now,  the  Sacred 
College  had  been  carefully  tilled  with  strong  Conservatives, 
nearly  all  of  whom  were  nominees  of  the  late  Pope,  and 
Gregory  XVI.,  who  had  attained  the  age  of  eighty,  died 
suddenly  at  the  last,  as  may  not  improbably  be  the  case  with  his 
still  more  venerable  successor.  There  were  two  parties  in  the 
Conclave,  the  strongest  headed  by  Lambruschini,  the  late  Secre- 
tary of  State ;  the  other  by  Bernetti,  who  had  held  the  same 
office  under  previous  Popes.  Of  the  possible  candidate  of  the 
latter,  or  Eoman  party,  as  it  was  termed,  from  its  leading 
members  happening  to  be  Romans,  Mastai  Ferretti  was  the  least 
known  or  spoken  of.  Yet  a  series  of  accidents,  originating 
in  the  folly  of  Lambruschini — who,  in  defiance  of  the 
accepted  usage  of  the  last  two  centuries,  never  to  elect  a 
former  Secretary  of  State,  endeavoured  to  secure  the  triple 
crown  for  himself — resulted  on  the  second  day  in  the  election 
of  Mastai  Ferretti,  a  reputed  Liberal,  by  a  strictly  reactionary 
Conclave.  On  the  first  morning,  June  1 5,  Lambrasehini  had 
fifteen  votes  and  Mastai  twelve,  twenty-three  more  being  dis- 
tributed among  other  candidates.  A  second  balloting  and  accessiis 
the  same  afternoon  had  reduced  Lambruschini's  votes  to  tliirteen, 
while  Mastai  now  had  seventeen.  Only  fifty  Cardinals  were 
present  out  of  sixty-two,  then  the  full  number  living,  and  they 
were  anxious  to  get  the  matter  settled  before  the  arrival  of  their 
remaining  colleagues;  and  as  Lambruschini  was  now  discovered 
to  have  no  chance,  his  numbers  on  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth, 
sank  to  eleven,  while  Mastai  had  twenty-six  votes.  The  Opposi- 
tion, or  Roman  party,  were  now  resolved  to  make  a  push  to  carry 
their  man,  and  that  same  afternoon  the  result  of  the  accessus  gave 
Mastai  thirty-six  votes,  above  two-thirds  of  the  fifty  electora 
present,  while  Lambruschini  had  only  eight.  Cardinal  Acton's 
influence  was  believed  to  have  turned  the  scale.  Next  morning 
arrived  Cardinal  Gajsruck  armed  with  the  Austrian  veto,  which 
would  have  arrested  the  electioa  of  Pio  Nono  if  it  had  come  twelve 
hours  sooner.  Cardinal  Gizzi  had  been  the  general  favourite,  and 
the  surprise  in  Rome  at  the  result  of  the  Conclave  was  universal. 
The  name  of  the  new  Pontiff  was  almost  unknown,  and  had  never 
come  into  the  betting.  We  must  apologize  for  so  profane  an 
allusion  in  so  sacred  a  connexion,  but  in  fact  the  princes  of  the 
Church  themselves,  as  well  as  the  outside  public,  are  wont  to  in- 
dulge the  Roman  passion  for  gambling  during  Conclave  time. 
In  a  very  graphic  description  of  the  Conclave  of  1  829  Stendhiil 
tells  us  that  he  witnessed  a  Cardinal  playing  in  the  lottery  through 
the  wheel  wiiich  served  for  the  conveyance  of  meals  to  the 
immured  denizens  of  the  Quirinal.  Whether  this  incident  will  be 
repeated  in  the  next  election  we  do  not  presume  to  surmise,  but 
nobody  ought  to  be  sui-prised  if  the  name  of  the  successful  can- 
didate should  turn  out  to  be  as  little  known  or  anticipated  as 
was  the  name  of  Mastai  Ferretti  in  1 846  ;  less  known  it  hardly 
can  be.  The  most  philosophical  frame  of  mind  in  view  of  a  Papal 
election  is  credo  quia  improbabile. 


MR.  AYRTON  AND  THE  LAW  COURTS, 

IT  must  be  sorrowfully  confessed  that  even  Mr.  Ayrton  has  at 
last  become  somewhat  monotonous.  His  merit  in  his  own 
pai'ticular  line  of  performance  is,  we  gladly  acknowledge,  un- 
diminished, for  talents  such  as  his  are  do  not  depend  upon  the 
fashions  of  the  pa.ssing  hour.  The  falling  off  is  in  his  audiences 
and  in  the  managers  with  whom  lie  has  contracted  an  engage- 
ment which  both  sides  are  now  discovering  to  have  been  some- 
what lengthy.  Even  Aristides  found  to  his  cost  that  Athens 
could  be  bored  by  his  extreme  consistency ;  while  we  believe  that 
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after  n  few  more  seasons  the  musical  world  would  have  devoutly 
prayed  that  Paganini  might  have  been  induced  to  procure  a  second 
fiddle-string.  So  the  famous  character  of  Bluff,  the  honest  Minister, 
which  seemed  likely  some  two  seasons  since  to  make  the  fortune 
of  the  representative  of  that  distinguished  borough  which  once 
reckoned  the  Orton  family  among  its  constituents,  has  actually 
become  a  drug  upon  the  repertory  because  nobody  will  be  found 
to  give  a  bespeak.  One  after  another,  those  patrons  of  high 
dramatic  art  who  used  to  come  to  the  fore  and  call  for  the  favourfte 
have  had  to  abstain  from  inviting  a  performance  in  which 
the  staleness  of  the  matter  was  so  little  compensated  for  by 
the  finish  of  the  comedian's  manner.  Perhaps  the  managers 
also,  as  we  have  hinted,  were  in  fault  for  fighting  shy  of  their 
old  friend  under  the  consciousness  that  the  day  could  not  be 
far  distant  when  the  appeal  would  have  to  be  made  to  the 
general  public  for  renewed  support.  They  may  have  become  a 
little  nervous  in  putting  forward  a  performer  who  was  at  each 
successive  appearance  as  likely  to  provoke  the  resentment  of 
the  audience  by  his  arrogance  as  to  entertain  them  by  the 
finished  audacity  of  his  personification.  Mr.  Gregory  accordingly 
deserves  much  credit  for  having  dared,  at  a  moment  of  the  Sessron 
when  the  House  of  Commons  was  settling  down  into  calm 
stupidity— when  Dublin  University  had  passed  into  the  limbo  of 
settled  questions,  while  Father  O'Keeffe  was  for  the  moment  a 
tabooed  Parliamentaiy  name,  when  Mr.  Miall  had  been  snuffed 
out,  and  Mr.  Whalley  had  forgotten  to  sing,  and  even  Mr. 
Delahunty  was  cherishing  a  brooding  silence — to  get  up  in  his 
place  and  call  upon  the  shrinking  veteran  to  repeat  one  of  those 
performances  which  used  to  bring  down  the  House  in  days  when 
a  general  election,  even  with  the  old  dread  of  the  hustings 
superadded,  was  no  more  than  the  muffled  rumour  of  some  far-ott' 
calamity. 

Mr.  Gregory,  who  possessed  the  advantage  of  speaking  from  a 
practical  experience  of  our  judicial  system,  and  who  could 
himself,  as  a  former  President  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society, 
■  claim  no  small  share  in  maturing  the  scheme  of  a  concentrated 
Palace  of  Justice,  placed  the  necessity  of  proceeding  with  the  build- 
ing of  the  new  Law  Courts  on  a  business-like  basis.    Money  that 

•  had  been  voted  in  1865  and  1867  for  the  work  had  for  five 
years  remained  unproductive,  and,  reckoning  the  lost  interest  at 
30,000/.,  this  would  represent  150,000/.  "But  that  was  not 
all.  By  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1865,  the  Government  were 
bound  to  pay  all  the  rates  and  taxes  to  which  the  houses  which 
had  been  removed  from  the  site  were  subject;  and  as  those  rates 
and  taxes  amounted  to  9,000/.  a  year  or  more,  making  for  the  five 
years  45,000/.,  a  sum  of  about  200,000/.  had  been  substantially 
wasted."  This  loss  Mr.  Osborn  Morgan,  who  followed,  placed 
•at  the  still  higher  figure  of  250,000/.,  while  both  he  and  Mr. 
•'Gregory  treated  the  concentration  of  the  Law  Courts  as  a 
necessary  element  in  the  fusion  of  jurisdiction.  Mr.  Ayrton's 
reply  was  a  masterly  mosaic  of  irrelevant  issues  and  of  evasions 
■of  the  substantial  question.  The  "  public  arid  the  administrators 
'of  justice"  had  been,  he  asserted,  "subject  for  centuries"  to 
the  dispersion  of  the  Courts.  No  doubt ;  but  the  statement  is 
a  truism,  unless  it  were  intended  to  lead  to  the  inference  that 
so  long  as  Ayrton  reigned  in  Whitehall  Place  fresh  years 
should  be  added  to  the  already  elapsed  centuries.  But  then 
it  "appeared  that  the  legal  profession  had  been  going  on  for 
several  centuries  with  a  system  of  jurisprudence  that  was  now 
announced  to  be  erroneous " ;  a  statement  which,  if  it  means 
anything,  embodies  the  wonderful  assertion  that  the  consti- 
tution of  the  courts  which  administer  ithe  jurisprudence,  and 
the  quality  of  the  jurisprudence  which  is  administered  in  those 

'Courts,  are  one  and  the_ same  thing.  But  then,  after  a  scheme, 
■which  at  the  prices  of  five  years  since  would  have  repre- 
sented an  outlay  of  1,500,000/.  for  site  and  buildings,  had 
ibeen  officially  ratified,  a  larger  plan  to  house  more  courts  and 
offices  on  a  wider  area  was  formulated  and  subsequently  laid 
.aside,  and  the  undertaking  was  further  delayed  by  the  proposed 
iti-ansference  of  the  building  to  the  Thames  Embankment.  All 
■this  was  interesting  ancient  history,  but  it  carried  with  it  no 

•  answer  to  Mr.  Gregory's  plain  question.  The  recapitulation  of 
the  incidents  which  intervened  to  delay  the  preparation  of  Mr. 
Street's  plan  for  a  building  on  the  Carey  Street  site,  upon  the 
reduced  scale  to  which  the  Government  ultimately  consented, 
would,  if  it  had  been  fairly  told,  have  been  more  to  the  point. 
Very  good  care  was,  however,  taken  that  tho  whole  case  should 
not  be  presented,  although  tho  one  certain  fact  which  camo  out 
through  the  First  Commissioner's  haze  of  words,  was  that  tho 
architect  at  all  events  was  not  to  blame ;  and  so  Mr.  Ayrton 
went  off  into  a  handsome  eulogy  of  himself  for  having  materially 
cut  down  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  llomo  and  Colonial  Oliices,  and  of 
Mr.  Cardwell  for  having  cost  tho  country  5,000/.  in  changing  tho 
stylo  of  tlic  London  University. 

'J'lio  upshot  of  all  this  dissonant  array  of  unconnected  facts  was 
that  i'arliuinent  whs  whipped  and  sent  to  bud  with  tho  severe 
grandiuolhcrly  snub  that  "  tho  House  could  not  tako  a  more 
unwise  step  tlian  to  cut  into  the  middle  of  the  negotiations  which 
were  now  going  on."  Tho  ono  thing  which  Mr.  Ayrton  took 
care  not  to  say,  but  which  tho  House  naturally  inferred  from 
his  silence,  was  tliat  thcro  was  something  in  tho  rumour  which 
asserted  that,  after  the  smallest  and  plainest  building  suitablo  for 
tho  complex  purposes  of  our  Law  Courts,  without  being  in  discord 
with  tho  national  dignity,  had  boon  arranged  between  tho  Govern- 
ment and  tiio  architect,  tiiat  building,  on  tlio  opening  of  tho  tenders, 
was  to  bo  discarUt'd,  simply  bocauso  by  tho  recont  nso  of  prices  the 


precise  sum  which  would  two  years  ago  have  symbolized  that 
structure  could  no  longer  carry  it  through.  Mr.  Street  had  on  trial 
shown  himself  both  scrupulous  and  successful  in  keeping  with 
inexorable  frugality  within  the  750,000/.  of  1871,  and  he  was 
therefore  to  be  punished  by  being  ordered  to  mutilate  his  structure, 
to  the  detriment  of  justice  and  the  inconvenience  of  suitors, 
no  less  than  to  the  damage  of  art.  It  was  in  particular  felt 
that  the  one  conspicuously  noble  feature  of  the  design — a  feature 
which  above  all  the  others  had  been  in  the  first  instance  dictated  to 
him  by  the  Commission — the  Central  Hall,  was  in  jeopardy. 
It  was  not  therefore  wonderful  that  member  after  member  rose 
on  each  side  of  the  House  to  "  know  the  reason  why,"  and  that, 
with  the  slight  exception  of  Mr.  Eustace  Smith's  feeble 
support,  the  First  Commissioner  was  left  absolutely  friendless. 
In  the  meanwhile  Mr.  Lowe  was  absent,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
sat  on  in  unexcited  silence.  We  are  accordingly  not  without 
hope  that  in  this  case  the  growl  of  the  First  Commissioner  may 
after  all  not  prove  to  be  the  voice  of  the  British  Government, 
Whatever  the  Ministry  may  have  said  or  done,  or  whatever  may 
be  in  store  for  it  to  say  or  do,  to  the  mortification  of  its  sup- 
porters and  the  exultation  of  a  buoyant  Opposition,  it  will,  we 
hope,  at  least  spare  itself  the  disgrace  of  having  consented  to  dis- 
figure the  Palace  of  Justice  in  order  to  gratify  the  petulant 
humour  of  the  senior  member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets. 


PARLIAMENTARY  ELECTION  PETITIONS  AND  CORRUPT 
PRACTICES. 

IT  may  be  well  to  remind  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  espe- 
cially the  law  officers,  that  the  Parliamentary  Elections  Act 
which  created  the  present  plan  of  trying  Parliamentary  election 
petitions  expires  at  the  end  of  this  Session.  It  was  originally 
provided  that  it  should  expire  at  the  end  of  last  Session;  but 
the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General,  who  introduced  last  year  a 
Bill  of  renewal  with  some  few  additions  (Corrupt  Practices  Bill), 
did  not  proceed  with  it,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Session  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  simply  to  renew  the  existing  Act  for  a 
twelvemonth. 

We  are  now  in  the  fifth  year  of  trials  of  election  petitions  by 
J udges  of  the  Superior  Courts  proceeding  to  the  places  of  origin 
to  try  them.  One  result  of  this  system  is  to  give  three  Judges  a 
year  of  rest  and  idleness  in  every  year  save  the  one  immediately 
following  a  general  election ;  but  it  might  perhaps  be  possible  to 
secure  their  services  on  more  economical  terms.  It  would  be  well 
also  if  we  could  hope  from  the  Government  a  careful  consideratioix 
of  the  policy  of  the  present  system  of  election  trials,  with  regard 
to  trusting  for  any  and  all  inquiry  to  the  willingness  of  petitioners 
to  bear  the  burden  of  a  costly  and  uncertain  suit ;  and  also  with 
regard  to  the  assimilation,  under  the  operation  of  the  Act,  of 
election  petition  inquiries  to  trials  at  Nisi  Prius  as  to  costs,  re- 
quirement of  particulars  before  trials,  &c. 

The  Act  of  1868  was  immediately  followed  by  a  general 
election,  and  the  numerous  election  petitions  of  1869  were,  in 
England,  tried  by  three  Judges  of  high  calibre,  whose  eminent 
fitness  to  make  the  best  of  the  Act  no  one  would  dispute.  The 
great  acumen  of  Mr.  Justice  Willes,  unhappily  lost  to  us,  and  of  i 
Mr.  Justice  Blackburn,  and  the  sturdy  sense  and  sound  feeling  of 
Baron  Martin,  were  employed  in  England  on  the  many  petitions 
arising  out  of  the  general  election  of  1 868.    It  so  happened  that 
in  1869  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  sitting  oa 
Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Elections — that  Committee  out  of 
which  the  Ballot  has  sprung — and  the  Committee,  before  terminating 
its  labours,  naturally  sought  to  obtain  the  advice  of  the  three  very 
distinguished  Judges  whom  we  have  named  as  to  the  operation 
and  efficiency  of  the  new  Parliamentary  Elections  Act,  founded 
on  their  observations  and  reflections  in  their  election  trial  circuits. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  it  would  naturally  have  been  tho  desire 
of  the  Government,  in  framing  their  Bill  of  last  year  "  To  Amend 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Prevention  Act  and  the  Parliamentary 
Elections  Act,  1868,"  to  show  careful  deference  to  the  suggestions 
of  Justices  Willes  and  Blackburn  and  Baron  Martin.    The  Bill ' 
was  probably  concocted  in  a  hurry,  and  it  will  be  an  advantage 
of  delay  that  more  attention  can  now  be  given  to  those  suggestions. 
It  would  indeed  bo  strange  if  the  Government,  in  framing  a 
measure  of  amendment,  neglected  to  seek  the  assistance  of  the 
Judges  who  administered  the  Act,  and  found  many  blots  and 
shortcomings  in  it.    Tho  Bill  of  last  year  was  to  bo  called  the 
"  Corrupt  I'ractices  Act,  1872,"  and  it  contained  a  provision  for 
prohibiting  the  use  of  rooms  in  public-houses,  which  had  been 
roconiniondcd  by  the  Committee  of  1 869.  The  Government  might 
perhaps  go  further  and  close  public-houses  on  the  day  of  election. 
Baron  Martin  recommended  this  in  tho  most  emphatic  terms.    "  I 
have,"  he  said, "  a  very  strong  opinion  indeed,  that  tho  public-houses 
ought  to  bo  dosed  on  tho  day  of  polling.  Ithink  the  quantity  of  drink 
on  tho  day  of  polling,  and  tho  state  in  which  many  voters  wero 
alleged  to  have  come  up  to  vote,  were  perfectly  scandalous ;  they 
were  so  drunk  in  two  or  three  cases  that  they  did  not  know  who 
they  came  to  vote  for.    In  ono  case,  at  Norwich,  tho  voter  would 
insist  on  voting  for  Patterson  and  Steward,  tho  brewers  there." 
Much  evidence  was  given  before  the  Committeo  of  1 869  to  tho 
same  eilect  as  Baron  Martin's  strong  opinion.  But  tho  Committeo, 
while  declaring  their  opinion  that  tlio  closing  of  public-houses 
"  would  tend  to  tho  tranquillity  and  purity  of  elections,"  abstained 
from  recommending  it,  bocauso  "  wo  fear  that  tho  inconvenience  to 
tho  public  gonorally  of  such  a  measure  would  bo  so  great  aa  to  out-. 
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•weigh  its  advantages."  When  the  Committee  reported,  there 
were  two  days  to  be  thought  of,  the  nomination  day  and  the  day 
of  polling.  But  the  Ballot  measure  of  last  year  has  done  away 
■with  public  nominations,  and  all  the  turmoil  and  excitement  con- 
nected with  them.  It  might  perhaps  be  possible  to  make  pro- 
vision for  exceptional  cases  of  real  inconvenience  or  hardship  in 
legislating  for  the  general  closing  of  public-houses  for  one  day,  the 
day  of  polling.  Three  members  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  C. 
Villiers,  Mr.  Leatham,  and  Mr.  Fawcett,  opposed  the  passage  in 
the  Committee's  Eeport  expressing  a  fear  as  to  public  incon- 
venience. 

The  Judges  experienced  great  difficulty  in  certain  cases  of 
exceptionally  large  expenditure,  in  obtaining  absolute  proof  of 
any  case  of  infraction  of  law  voiding  a  seat  under  the  statute. 
All  the  three  Judges  strongly  recommended  an  enactment  that 
extravagant  or  unreasonable  expenditure  should  vacate  a  seat. 
Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  suggested  that  any  expenditure  exceeding 
5«.  a  head  should  for  this  purpose  be  declared  unreasonable. 
«'I  think  it  well  worthy  of  consideration,"  said  Baron  Martin, 
"  whether  there  should  not  be  an  enactment  that  extravagant 
general  expenditure,  and  I  will  limit  it  to  that,  should  void 
the  seat;  whether  7,000/.  at  Bradford,  or  9,000?.  at  West- 
minster, should  not  of  itself  void  the  seat."  Another  suggestion 
was  very  forcibly  put  by  the  Judges,  that  they  should  be  enabled 
to  unseat  for  an  extensive  practice  of  illegalities  visitable  under 
the  statute  only  by  penalties,  such  as  conveyance  of  voters, 
voting  of  persons  paid  for  employment  in  the  election,  &c., 
showing  by  extensive  adoption  a  deliberate  design  to  violate 
the  law,  and  constructively  proving  systematic  corruption.  In 
the  dropped  Bill  of  last  year  the  hiring  of  rooms  in  public- 
bouses  was  made  an  offence  punishable  with  a  fine  not  exceeding 
20I.  This  might  do  for  one  case,  or  two,  though  there  would 
hardly  exist  a  sufficient  motive  for  prosecution  ;  but  if  it  came  to 
the  hiring  of  a  large  number — of  i  58,  as  was  done  for  Mr.  Ripley 
at  the  last  general  election  at  Bradford — is  there  not  reason  in  the 
suggestion  of  the  Judge  that  such  wholesale  illegality  should  itself 
void  a  seat  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Willes  strongly  remonstrated  against  the  insufficiency 
of  the  present  provision  in  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  against  the 
giving  of  refreshments  to  voters  on  the  days  of  nomination  and 
polling,  and  advised  that  any  giving  of  refreshments  or  treat- 
ing within  a  week  before  the  election  by  a  candidate  or  his 
agent  should  void  a  seat.  The  4th  section  of  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  of  1 854  defines  "  treating  "  which  voids  an  election 
as  an  act  done  "  corruptly  "  or  "  for  the  purpose  of  corruptly  in- 
fluencing." The  23rd  section  of  the  same  Act  makes  "the  giving 
or  causing  to  be  given  to  any  voter,  on  the  day  of  nomination  or 
day  of  polling,  on  account  of  such  voter  having  polled  or  being 
about  to  poll,  any  meat,  drink,  or  entertainment  byway  of  refresh- 
ment '  an  illegal  act,  punishable  by  a  fine  of  forty  shillings  for 
each  offence.  Mr.  Justice  Willes's  opinion  on  this  state  of  the 
law  is  eminently  worthy  of  attention : — 

1  do  not  believe  in  the  effect  of  treating  people  a  long  time  before  the 
election ;  but  with  respect  to  numbers  of  those  who  have  been  put  on  the 
register  under  the  Act  of  1867,  to  speak  plainly,  I  do  believe  in  the  effect 
of  treating  upon  them  while  the  simmer  is  on ;  and  I  should  say,  with 
respect  to  that  4th  section,  that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  too  strait-laced  by 
reason  of  making  corrupt  intention  essential ;  and,  with  respect  to  the 
23rd  section,  it  has  two  defects  ;  first  of  all,  it  is  limited  to  the  day  of  the 
Domination  and  the  day  of  the  poll.  I  think  that  is  too  short;  I'think  a 
week  at  least  might  be  allowed  for  the  effect  of  the  treating  ;  and  I  also 
think  that  the  36th  section,  which  at  present  annuls  an  election  on  account 
of  treating  within  the  4th  section  only,  ought  to  be  made  to  include  the 
23rd  section,  and  that  any  person  who  gives  voters  drink  within  a  short 
time  before  the  election  on  account  of  their  being  voters,  whether  with  a 
corrupt  intention  or  not,  ought  to  be  held  to  do  a  thing  which  is  so  sus- 
picious and  80  likely  to  lead  to  ill  consequences  that  the  election  ought  to 
be  voided. 

This  was  the  deliberate  opinion  of  a  most  acute,  conscientious, 
and  public-spirited  Judge,  and  deserves  the  attention  of  the 
Government.  There  are  many  other  valuable  recommendations 
and  suggestions  in  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Justice  Willes  and 
by  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  and  Baron  Martin  in  1  869.  The  Judges 
took  a  large  and  liberal  view  of  legislation  against  corrupt  prac- 
tices. They  objected  to  the  extent  to  which  the  employment  of 
paid  canvassers  was  permitted,  as  a  fruitful  source  not  only  of 
expense,  but  of  chicanery  and  corruption.  They  pleaded  for  further 
representation  of  the  public  interest  in  election  inquiries  than  their 
own  powers  under  the  Act  permit.  A  public  prosecutor,  without 
which  the  public  interest  of  purity  of  election  is  at  the  mercy  of 
private  caprice  and  convenience,  was  suggested  for  serious  con- 
sideration. The  reduction  of  expenditure,  an  obvious  effect  of 
•which  is  to  deter  men  of  only  moderate  means  from  candidatures, 
was  considered,  as  well  as  the  prevention  of  actual  corruption. 
"Ought  you  not,"  asked  Mr.  C.  Villiers  of  Justice  Willes,  "to 
discourage  as  much  as  possible  anything  that  is  unnecessary  in 
the  way  of  expenditure  ?  "  "  Undoubtedly,"  replied  the  Judge, 
"otherwise  you  give  a  rich  dullard  the  advantage  over  a  poor 
man  of  intellect."  We  shall  be  glad  if,  in  view  of  a  not  distant 
general  election,  these  remarks  may  serve  to  stimulate  the  Govern- 
ment to  apply  itself  to  a  neces.sary  duty.  There  is  yet  time  to  do 
something  effectual  before  this  Session  expires.  Let  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown  cause  to  be  prepared  a  pricis  of  the  evi- 
dence given  in  1 869  by  Mr.  Justice  \Villes,  Mr.  Justice  Black- 
bum,  and  Baron  Martin— let  their  leading  recommendations  be 
formulated — let  the  two  survivors  and  other  Judges  who  have 
since  tried  elections  be  consulted,  and  let  the  Government  then 
give  careful  consideration  to  the  deliberate  recommendations  of  the 


Judges,  and  they  may  yet  introduce  before  the  end  of  the  Session 
a  substantial  measure  for  continuing  and  improving  the  Parlia- 
mentary Elections  Act  of  1868.  It  is  very  desirable  that  a 
serious  effort  should  be  made  to  ensure  a  considerable  diminution 
of  corruption  and  expenditure  before  we  arc  embarked  in  another 
general  election. 


GALLOWS  LITERATURE. 
rriHE  old  lady  who  liked  to  enjoy  her  murders  ought  certainly 
-L  to  have  been  a  subscriber  to  the  New  Yvrk  Herald.  The 
readers  of  that  famous  journal  have  lately  supped  full  of  horrors. 
Hanging,  we  are  told,  is  by  no  means  "  played  out "  in  New  York, 
and  the  faculty  of  writing  about  hanging  was  never  developed  to 
such  perfection.  We  have  before  remarked  the  admirable  manner 
in  which  the  powers  of  imagination  and  observation  are  made  to 
co-operate  in  producing  the  Herald's  reports  of  interesting  occur- 
rences. The  bewildered  reader  is  tossed  hither  and  thither  on  the 
flood  of  eloquence,  and,  like  "  the  pale  pilot "  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco,  he 

seeks  in  vain 
Where  rolls  the  river,  where  the  main  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  he  cannot  separate  fact  from  fiction  in  the 
exciting  narrative.  We  have  before  us  an  article  headed  "  Nixon's 
Nemesis,"  which  begins  by  stating  in  plain  prose  that  Michael 
Nixon  died  on  the  gallows  at  New  York  on  the  morning  of  the 
1 6th  May.  He  quarrelled  about  the  right  of  the  road  with  Charles 
H.  Phyfer,  pulled  out  a  revolver  and  shot  him  through  the  head, 
so  that  he  died  within  ten  minutes.  He  was  tried,  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  and  found,  to  his  astonish- 
ment and  dismay,  that  the  sentence  would  be  carried  into 
effect.  The  respectable  inhabitants  of  New  York,  who,  according 
to  the  Herald,  were  lately  inquiring  "what  they  should  do  to  be 
saved,"  have  answered  their  own  question  by  hanging  a  few  of  tlie 
atrocious  ruffians  by  whom  their  city  was  infested.  Nixon  sank 
to  abject  terror  when  he  lost  hope.  He  held  affecting  interviews 
with  his  wife  and  children,  and  a  reporter  was  present,  or  dreamed 
that  he  was  present,  with  a  note-book  all  the  time.  "The  Herald 
of  yesterday  contained  an  account  of  his  farewell  to  his  children, 
of  his  affectionate  parting  from  his  wife.  It  was  not  liis  last." 
The  market  was  propitious  for  a  few  more  parting  words.  A 
positively  lasl  final  interview  was  held.  Speech  was  almost 
choked  by  emotion,  and  yet  the  reporter  managed  to  catch  every 
word.  After  parting  from  his  wife  Nixon  returned  sadly  to  his 
cell.  He  looked  around.  "  All  was  so  still  and  silent."  He 
sat  down  and  was  evidently  still  thinking  of  his  wife.  "  He  mur- 
mured her  name  and  spoke  to  her."  He  was  recalled  to  himself 
by  Father  Duranquet,  who  began  praying.  Nixon  prayed  too. 
His  eyes  shone  with  a  strange  light.  He  sighed.  "  What  a  deep, 
deep  sigh !" 

We  are  quoting,  with  almost  verbal  accuracy,  from  what  we 
should  call,  if  we  were  speaking  of  an  English  newspaper,  a  report. 
There  has  been  no  change  of  type,  except  an  occasiouiil  introduc- 
tion of  capitals,  which  is  a  common  practice  of  the  Herald,  since 
the  verdict  and  sentence  in  open  Court,  and  now  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  condemned  cell.  Was  the  reporter  really 
peeping  and  listening  through  a  chink  or  trou  ?  If  he 
was,  we  think  that  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  New  York 
should  once  more  bestir  themselves  for  the  credit  of  their  city 
and  put  an  end  to  an  indecent  practice.  "  No  words  could  have 
expressed  the  anguish  he  (Nixon)  must  have  felt."  We  are  glad 
to  find  that  the  reporter  had  some  little  modesty,  although  he 
appears  to  have  stripped  himself  of  delicacy.  Even  he  could  not 
undertake  to  paint  the  scene  between  the  murderer  and  the  priest. 
After  a  few  minutes  Nixon  listened  to  the  reverend  Father's  words, 
and  became  calm.  He  was  prevailed  upon  to  go  out  into  the 
corridor.  He  smoked  for  half  an  hour.  "  He  seemed  to  enjoy  it." 
Then  he  prayed  again  with  the  priest.  At  midnight  he  ate 
supper  in  the  corridor.  "  He  could  not  eat  much — a  piece  of 
bread  and  coffee — that  was  all."  He  returned  to  the  cell,  lay 
down,  and  tried  to  sleep.  The  lamp  threw  a  ghastly  light  upon 
the  difl'erent  objects  in  the  cell.  He  shut  his  eyes,  but  a  horrible 
sight  rose  up  before  him.  There  was  blood  upon  the  wall — a 
human  form — deathly  glassy  eyes — blood — blood — everywhere 
blood.  He  started  up  with  a  shriek.  All  was  quiet,  all  was  dark. 
No  blood,  no  terrible  vision ;  but  the  kind  Father  spoke  gentle 
words  of  love  that  sank  into  his  soul.  He  lay  down  again,  but 
could  not  sleep.  He  jumped  up  and  clutched  the  iron  bars. 
"  Yes,  he  was  a  prisoner."  Then  he  went  to  sleep,  and  dreamed 
that  he  was  standing  under  the  gallows  and  a  reprieve  was 
brought  by  his  wife.  He  awoke,  and  presently  went  again  to 
sleep,  and  dreamed  that  he  witnessed  his  own  hanging. 

All  this  is  written  with  considerable  power,  and  it  might  furnish ' 
Mr.  Irving,  or  any  other  actor  in  the  homicidal  line  of 
business,  with  an  eli'ective  recitation.  But  is  it  or  is  it  not  a 
newspaper  report  ?  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  continuation 
of  the  same  narrative  after  Nixon  was  actually  hanged.  If  a 
reporter  can  see  and  hear  through  stone  walls  and  iron  doors, 
perhaps  he  can  loolc  behind  the  veil  of  death.  The  eye  which 
searches  the  Tombs  at  midnight  ought  to  be  capable  of  penetrating 
beyond  the  grave.  We  may  suppose  either  that  the  reporter 
peeped  and  listened,  or  that  he  picked  up  a  few  hints  from  a 
warder  and  arranged  and  adorned  them,  or  that  he  drew  upon 
his  imagination  for  the  whole  description.  American  readers 
do  not  perhaps  care  for  these  pedantries  of  detail.  They  like 
their  daily  reading  to  be  hot,  strong,  and  highly  spiced,  and  they 
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care  little  to  inquire  into  its  origin  and  process  of  manufacture. 
But  in  England  it  has  been  hitherto  the  custom  to  expect  that 
a  Special  Correspondent  who  described  a  battle  should  at  any  rate 
be  somewhere  near  the  baggage  of  one  of  the  contending  armies. 
No  doubt  battles  are  very  much  alike,  and,  to  borrow  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  translation  of  a  Latin  adage,  one  is  a  good 
deal  safer  in  the  Middle  Temple,  where  .also  pens,  ink, 
paper,  and  books  of  reference  are  more  plentiful  than  they 
could  be  on  a  campaign.  Bat  still  it  has  been  iisual  to  regard 
the  Special  Correspondent  and  the  leader-writer  as  belonging 
to  different  departments  of  journalism.  The  gentlemen  em- 
ployed by  the  JVeiv  York  Herald  appear,  however,  to  be  able 
to  turn  their  hands  to  everything  at  the  same  time.  The  narrative 
proceeds  from  night  to  morning ;  the  prisoner  washes  and  dresses 
himself  and  goes  to  chapel ;  the  sheriff,  vmder-sheriff,  and  deputy- 
sheriffs  arrive.  "They  were  all  dressed  in  black,  wore  high  hats, 
and  had  a  solemn  air."  The  reporter  has  descended  from  omni- 
science to  the  exercise  of  ordinary  human  faculties.  We  even  feel 
ourselves  equal  to  observing  and  describing  the  sheriff 's  hat,  and 
there  have  been  English  writers  capable  of  observing  and 
describing  hangings.  But  this  reporter  cannot  be  content  even 
with  the  last  "  dreadful  struggle."  He  followed,  or  supposed 
himself  to  follow,  the  dead  body  to  Mrs.  Nixon's  house,  and  he 
describes  her  reception  of  it. 

Murderers  can  be  hanged  quite  as  effectually  in  Illinois  or 
California  as  in  New  York,  but  they  must  not  expect  to  have 
their  last  hours  described  with  as  much  particularity  and  brilliancy 
as  if  they  lay  in  prison  at  the  Tombs.  The  reporters  of  the 
Herald  at  those  distant  places  are  fully  equal  to  the  occasion, 
although  not  so  manifestly  superior  to  it  as  are  their  more  accom- 
plished brethren  at  home.  They  can,  however,  make  free  use  of 
capitals,  audit  is  interesting  to  know  that "  a  heartless,  determined, 
cold-blooded  murderer "  named  O'Neal  was  able  to  make  "  a 
hearty  meal  before  dying."  His  breakfast  consisted  of  beef- 
steak, fried  eggs,  coffee,  bread,  butter,  and  cherry  sauce. 
He  died  an  easy  death,  whereas  Nixon  underwent  "  horrible 
convulsions."  It  we  could  be  sure  that  these  convulsions  were 
not  invented  by  the  reporter,  we  should  incline  to  draw  an 
inference  that  hanging,  like  sea-sickness,  is  borne  better  by  those 
who  feed  generously.  The  reporter  in  Nixon's  case  does  not  say 
a  word  about  breakfast,  and  we  may  surmise  that,  he  mentions 
everything  that  did  happen,  and  perhaps  something  that  did  not, 
An  Italian  named  Lusignani,  who  murdered  his  wife,  was  so  for- 
tunate as  to  receive  the  attentions  of  one  of  the  most  gifted 
reporters  of  the  Herald;  but  this  murder  was  committed  in  New 
Jersey,  which  is  near  New  York,  and  besides,  the  victim  was 
Lusignani's  wife,  "  a  splendid  type  of  the  peculiar  style  of  beauty 
for  which  the  peasant- women  of  Italy  are  so  justly  celebrated."  The 
reporter  may  have  seen  Lusignani's  wife  either  alive  or  dead,  and  he 
may  not ;  but  he  has  seen  other  Italian  women,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
tip-top  artists  of  the  press,  who  is  not  to  be  fettered  in  his  composi- 
tion by  any  petty  regard  for  fact.  "  She  was  of  medium  height, 
but  her  form  was  rounded  to  perfection,  and  her  step  was  like  that 
of  a  queen.  She  had  glorious  black  hair,  a  set  of  pearly  teeth, 
small  hands  and  feet,  and  a  broad  intelligent  forehead."  This  would 
read  very  well  in  a  novel  and  look  very  well  in  a  picture,  and 
a  report  in  the  Neio  York  Herald,  by  a  first-rate  hand,  combines 
the  advantages  of  both.  The  story  which  follows  of  the  wife's 
adultery  and  the  husband's  revenge  is  sufficiently  commonplace. 
"  The  people  of  Morristowu  had  become  greatly  attached  to " 
Lusignani  during  his  imprisonment  and  trial  in  their  citj',  and 
delicacies  of  all  kinds  had  been  freely  supplied  to  him  since 
sentence  was  passed.  Admitting  that  there  were  extenuating 
circumstances  in  this  murder,  we  yet  see  nothing  in  the  murderer 
to  excite  attachment,  unless  it  were  the  deep  rich  voice  in  which 
he  sang  the  patriotic  songs  of  his  country  in  prison  so  as  to  be 
heard  by  passers-by.  The  reporter,  by  the  prisoner's  invitation, 
passed  the  night  before  the  execution  in  the  condemned  cell  along 
with  three  priests,  and  he  describes  all  that  he  saw  and  heard. 
In  this  case,  therefore,  there  need  have  been  no  drawing  upon 
imagination,  and  indeed  the  narrative  of  the  last  night  has  a 
matter  of  fact  aspect  which  is,  if  possible,  more  disgusting  than 
the  poetic  halo  thrown  around  the  last  liours  of  Nixon. 
We  are  surprised,  not  that  such  things  should  be  done 
by  the  Nejv  York  Herald,  but  that  they  should  be  permitted 
by  the  authorities  of  a  civilized  and  Christian  city.  The 
reporter  quitted  the  cell  at  six  o'clock  and  returned  at  seven. 
He  was  fortunately  in  time  to  see  I>usignani  take  his  breakfast, 
■which  consisted  of  beefsteak  and  toast.  "Ho  made  a  htarty  meal, 
observing  that  it  was  the  last  he  should  ever  eat."  He  also  ''gave 
utterance  to  many  beautiful  sentiments,  some  of  which  were 
very  poetical."  It  was  perhaps  the  prisoner's  ability  to  do  his 
poetry  himself  that  induced  this  reporter  to  confine  himself  to 
prose. 

The  necessity  liad  become  manifest  of  hanging  murderers  in 
New  York  imd  elsewhere,  and  the  accompanying  evil  of  descrip- 
tions of  hangings  in  newsjiapcrs  must  therefore  be  patiently 
endured.  It  may  be  instructive  to  abolitionists  of  capital  punish- 
ment to  observe  the  prenunt  reaction  against  their  doctrine  in 
America.  In  quiet  orderly  times  and  places  they  may  gain  a 
liearing,  but  when  it  come.s  to  shooting  or  braining  passengers  in 
Broadway,  respectable  society  instinctively  agrees  to  hanging  a  few 
rowdies.  The  Herald  knew  quite  well  wluit  it  was  about  when  it 
"  put  down  its  fool "  that  Foster,  the  carhook  murderer,  should  bo 
hanged,  Foster  was  hanjjed  accordingly,  to  the  general  satisfac- 
tion of  monkind.  But  it  is  uusutisfactory  to  find  that  there  cannot 


be  public  hanging  without  gallows  literature,  and  if  New  York 
desires  to  preserve  respectability,  she  must  not  only  hang  mur- 
derers, but  endeavour  to  hang  them  decently 


THE  KOYAL  ACADEMY. 

IV. 

THE  present  Exhibition,  like  its  immediate  predecessors,  pro- 
claims that  the  vast  majority  of  om-  English  painters  have 
pledged  themselves  to  the  prevailing  school  of  naturalism.  And 
yet  it  is  but  too  evident  that  our  artists  are  not  agreed  as  to  what 
nature  really  is.  Thus  Mr.  Hodgson,  A.R.A.,  Mr.  Marks,  A.E.A., 
Mr.  Hook,  R.A.,  Mr.  Faed,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  Eyre-Crowe,  severally 
study  nature  as  closely  as  they  can,  and  yet  the  works  they  ex- 
hibit are  as  widely  dissimilar  as  if  they  were  guided  by  opposite 
principles.  This  divergence  of  styles  is  avowedly  caused  by 
the  varied  complexions  of  individual  minds:  not  only  do  tastes 
differ,  but  eyes  see  diversely,  and  thus  no  picture  can  be  what 
nature  is,  but  only  what  nature  seems.  In  short,  all  critics  now 
receive  as  an  axiom  that  every  work  of  art  is  the  union  of  outward 
nature  with  inward  thought.  It  is  also  obvious  that  the  varieties  of 
tastes  aff'ect  the  choice  as  much  as  the  treatment  of  a  subject ; 
thus,  among  the  above-named  artists,  Mr.  Plook  chooses  a  fisher- 
boy,  Mr.  Faed  a  Highland  lassie,  Mr.  Marks  an  ornithologist,  Mr. 
Hodgson  an  Arab.  And  yet  there  is  seldom  a  true  work  of  a 
successful  artist  wherein  the  choice  of  the  subject  and  the  treat- 
ment are  not  one  and  indivisible  ;  thus  in  the  examples  we  shall 
hereafter  quote,  it  will  be  found  that  the  painter  selects  what  he 
loves  most  and  can  paint  best,  that  he  takes  from  nature  what  is 
in  nearest  response  to  his  own  mental  condition,  that  he  leaves 
out  what  is  foreign  to  his  life  and  outside  his  sympathies.  The 
law,  indeed,  is  established,  within  the  Academy  as  elsewhere, 
that  what  the  artist  looks  at  lovingly  he  will  paint  lovingly ; 
there  is  found,  in  fact,  in  all  true  honest  work  a  more  or  less 
perfect  accord  between  the  nature  chosen,  the  mind  choosing, 
and  the  hand  executing.  We  think  it  a  good  sign  of  the  times 
that,  with  some  signal  exceptions  among  certain  Academicians  and 
Associates  who  still  persist  in  perpetuating  obsolete  styles,  our 
leading  artists  approach  nature  with  sincere  convictions ;  thev  are 
naturalistic  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term  inasmuch  as,  while 
they  prove  true  to  outward  nature,  they  are  not  unmindful  of 
the  promptings  of  that  inward  nature  which  in  its  highest  mani- 
festation is  genius.  In  fine,  the  Academy,  though  it  does  not 
yet  fulfil  the  exigent  demands  of  scientiiic  naturalists,  is  yet 
growing  year  by  year  more  truly  naturalistic. 

"  Jack  a-Shore  "  (329),  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  A.R.A.,  is  a  picture 
of  unflinching  naturalism ;  that  it  is  without  the  smallest  approach 
to  the  beautiful  may  be  taken  in  proof  of  its  absolute  truth. 
"  Jack,"  an  English  sailor,  sprightly  and  ready  for  a  spree,  finds 
himself  in  the  midst  of  a  company  of  drowsy  and  dirty  Arabs. 
The  contrast  is  striking,  yet  scarcelj'  agreeable  ;  nevertheless  the 
picture  by  its  shrewd  penetration  into  character  justifies  the 
election  of  Mr.  Hodgson  within  the  pale  of  the  Academy.  "A 
Birdseller  in  Tunis"  (894),  by  the  same  painter,  is  also  unplea- 
santly true  ;  in  short,  these  supremely  clever  transcripts  from  de- 
graded types  of  humanity  may  be  taken  in  refutation  of  the 
accepted  dogma  that  the  province  of  art  is  to  please.  The  repel- 
lent grandeur  of  ugliness  is  a  theme  which  still  remains  to  be 
worked  out,  yet  the  appointed  mission  of  genius  would  still 
appear  to  be  to  lead  the  mind  towards  beauty  and  noble  forms  of 
truth.  Mr.  Marks,  A. 11.  A.,  is  another  painter  who  has  deservedly 
won  his  way  by  keen  insight  into  character;  yet  "  The  Ornitholo- 
gist" (380)  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of  telling  a  twice- 
told  tale ;  neither  is  there  novelty  of  idea  in  "  What  is  It  ?  " 
(195).  In  a  previous  picture,  "  The  King  is  Coming,"  we  were  per- 
mitted to  see  the  faces  of  the  spectators,  but  in  the  sequel  now 
before  us  we  are  allowed  to  gaze  merely  on  their  backs. 
Really  our  artists  must  lead  less  intellectual  lives  than  is  usually 
imagined  thus  to  be  driven  to  expend  invaluable  hours  on  value- 
less thoughts.  It  might  not  be  a  bad  plan  for  the  Academy  to 
keep  a  poet,  after  the  nuunier  of  certain  trading  houses,  whose  duty 
it  should  be  to  supply  the  members  with  ideas.  Possibly  Mr. 
Yeames,  A.R.A.,  in  "the  I'ath  of  Roses"  (517),  may  suppose 
that  he  has  struck  out  a  new  thought,  yet  we  cannot  congratulate 
him  on  having  produced  an  artistic  composition.  A  bridal  party 
would  bear  a  lighter  and  more  sportive  hand  ;  we  preferred  Mr. 
Yeames  when,  in  years  past,  he  painted  the  toothache  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  three  painters  above-mentioned — Messrs.  Hodgson, 
jMarks,  and  Yeames — belong  to  what  is  sometimes  called  the 
school  of  St.  John's  Wood;  and  the  singular  lact  yet  remains  un- 
explained that  that  so-called  school  was  brought  into  the  world 
colour-blind,  and  it  I'emains  so  constant  to  its  negations  and  its 
discords  that  wo  can  but  suppose  it  has  found,  in  its  own  eyes,  a 
more  excellent  way  than  was  known  to  the  painters  of  Venice.  It 
is  a  favourite  theory  among  certain  critics,  especially  in  France, 
that  art  creations  correspoiul  to  physical  conditions.  Possibly  u 
French  expert  coming  to  J^ondon  might  bo  able  to  assign  as  a 
cause  of  the  clayey  colour  of  the  St.  John's  Wood  school  the 
eliiyey  stratum  on  which  the  artists  live,  while  the  superior  colour 
of  the  Kensington  school  might  be  equally  ascribed  to  the  fine 
gravel  subsoil  which  lies  beneath  West  ImkI  studios.  Such  a  con- 
jecture would  not  seem  an  unfair  parody  on  a  certain  class  of  art 
philosophers. 

Mr.  I'ettie,  A.R.A.,  and  Mr.  Orchardson,  A.II.A.,  differ  from 
the  St.  John's  Wood  school  in  being  less  pronounced  iu  form  and 
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more  pleasing  and  sportive  in  colour ;  indeed  the  works  of  these 
two  capricious  Associates  might  appear  to  support  the  saying  that 
in  nature  there  exist  no  outlines.  But  they  push  the  idea  too  far  ; 
their  forms  are  bluiTed,  their  colours  broken.  Yet  "The  Flag 
of  Truce"  (401),  by  Mr.  Pettie,  which  in  conception  comes 
as  a  sequel  to  "The  Sortie,"  presents  a  line  arrangement  of 
colours,  passing  from  black  to  white,  and  from  red  to  brown  and 
yellow.  The  composition  is  well  conceived  ;  from  out  of  a  shadowy 
vault  or  gateway  marches  the  Burgomaster,  attended  by  two  chief  I 
citizens.  The  heads  are  fine  studies,  not  unworthy  of  the  school  of  I 
Eembrandt,  A  throng  of  starving  clamorous  women  press  forward, 
eager  on  any  terms  to  secure  food  and  freedom.  The  painter 
gains  force  in  concentration.  JNIr.  Orchardson,  on  the  contrary,  as 
his  custom  is,  dissipates  his  eiFect  by  diffuseness.  "  The  Protector  " 
(194),  and  "  Cinderella  "  (354),  are  scattered  and  scratchy,  with 
empty  spaces  of  "canvas  to  let."  It  is  understood  that  an 
accident  prevented  the  painter  from  contributing  a  work  more 
commensurate  with  his  known  ability.  Mr.  Bougbton,  like  Mr. 
Orchardson,  has  a  clever  way  of  making  a  figure  assert  its  presence 
in  wide  space.  The  little  "  heir ''  to  a  large  domain,  accompanied 
by  a  dog  and  other  care-takers,  walks  through  his  ancestral  park ; 
the  year  is  far  advanced,  the  leaves  of  autumn  lie  thick  upon  the 
ground,  and  grey  November  has  taken  possession  of  the  sky. 
The  tone  is  almost  more  foreign  than  English ;  the  prevailing 
tertiary  colours  belong  to  a  certain  class  of  French  painters,  who 
see  in  nature  placitude  and  repose.  Indeed  there  has  never  before 
been  a  time  when  the  Academy  gave  such  favourable  signs  of 
foreign  influence ;  on  aU  sides  we  see  that  our  painters  have,  to  their 
advantage,  studied  in  foreign  schools ;  and  thus  our  English  art, 
which  at  one  time  boasted  of  being  insular  and  isolated,  is  daily 
tecoming  more  cosmopolitan. 

Mr.  H.  Goodall,  son  of  the  Academician,  is  one  of  the  many 
artists  who  have  formed  their  styles  in  Capri.  The  manner  that 
has  grown  up  in  this  island,  which  for  loveliness  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  of  the  isles  of  Greece,  is  less  English  than  French ;  indeed, 
in  the  composition  now  exhibited,  "  Capri  Girls  Winnowing  " 
(372),  we  could  almost  fancy  the  presence  of  M.  Hebert,  whose 
well-known  picture,  long  in  the  Luxembourg  GaUery,  of  two 
peasant  girls  on  the  neighbouring  coast  of  Amalfi,  first  struck  the 
silvery  keynote  which  was  caught  up  by  the  late  George  Mason, 
and  may  yet,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  find  many  a  responsive  echo 
among  artists  of  the  rising  generation.  Mr.  Goodall  has  focussed 
his  highest  light  on  a  white  sheet  stretched  to  receive  the  winnowed 
wheat — a  treatment  specially  characteristic  of  Mr.  Mason,  as  might 
be  seen  in  works  recently  collected  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts 
Club.  The  French  artist,  M.  Hamon,  has  often  shown  like 
delicious  delicacy  in  transitions  from  creamy  white  to  opalescent 
grey.  In  such  arrangements  of  light  and  shade  the  difficulty  is  to 
keep  the  several  colours  in  relative  tone  and  place,  a  task  which 
Mr.  Goodall  has  in  this  well-considered  work  accomplished  with 
comparative  ease.  "  Capri  Girls  Winnowing " — the  winnow- 
ing being  of  course  not  by  machine,  but  by  the  wind — is  an 
incident  which  naturally  brings  the  figure  into  graceful  lines ; 
a  white  wall  as  a  background,  dappled  with  sunlight  and  shadow, 
is  the  usual  expedient  of  the  Capri  school.  The  pictorial  prin- 
ciples upon  which  Paris  and  Capri  have  come  to  agreement  find 
further  illustration  within  the  Academy.  We  do  not  happen  to 
know  where  either  Mr.  W.  B.  Morris  or  Mr.  P.  R.  Morris 
may  have  studied,  yet  "Sirens"  (675),  by  the  former — 
the  sirens  being  two  girls  on  the  snore,  who  beguile  a 
fisherman  in  a  boat — though  more  than  sufficiently  common- 
place in  subject,  is  supreme  for  that  serenity  of  sunshine, 
passing  from  silver  into  gold,  which  in  and  about  Capri 
is  the  pleasure  of  travellers  and  the  perplexity  of  painters. 
We  may  add  to  the  above  a  simple  English  scene,  "Good-bye  ; 
God  Bless  You  "  (636),  by  Mr.  P.  R.  Morris ;  here  again  we 
dwell  in  delight  amid  the  play  of  subtle,  slumbrous  colour  re- 
flected from  white  surfaces  ;  under  the  old  routine  these  surfaces 
would  have  been  white,  and  nothing  more.  The  Venetians  might 
have  transmuted  them  into  gold,  and  so  would  have  overwhelmed 
hues  more  tender  and  evanescent  than  the  rainbow.  We  search  for 
a  parallel  to  these  rare  effects  not  so  much  in  old  schools  of  painting 
a-s  in  the  ancient  febric  of  Venetian  glass.  The  opal  glass,  creamy 
and  iridescent,  throws  off  light  and  colour  like  to  the  shadowy 
and  sunshiny  surfaces  in  pictures  of  this  new  and  anomalous  school. 
The  three  works  we  have  mentioned,  though  from  outsiders,  are 
all  on  the  line — one  proof  among  many  that  fair  play  is  not  alto- 
gether foreign  to  the  policy  of  the  Academy. 

Nature  receives  within  the  Academy  strange  treatment ;  some- 
times the  approach  made  to  her  is,  as  we  have  seen,  modest 
and  diffident ;  but  when  such  painters  as  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Burgess, 
Mr.  Halswelle,  and  some  others  come  into  the  field,  nature  herself 
retires.  " Moorish  Proselytes "  (628),  by  Mr.  Long,  "The  Rush 
for  Water  during  the  Ramadan,  Morocco  "  (488),  by  Mr.  Burgess, 
and  "An  Image  Seller  in  Naples"  (1085),  by  Mr.  Halswelle 
prove  the  dire  calamity  which  befalls  an  art  taken  at  second  or 
third  hand.  First  came  Murillo,  second  followed  our  Spanish 
Phillip,  and  now,  so  long  as  Providence  may  permit,  survive  Messrs. 
Long,  Burgess,  and  Halswelle.  What  cannot  but  be  felt  is  that 
these  three  painters — the  foremost  of  their  kind — have  nothing  to 
offer  in  the  way  of  subject,  sentiment,  or  colour,  that  is  not  either 
threadbare  or  fustian.  From  what  we  know  of  Spain,  of  the 
coasts  of  Africa,  and  of  Syria,  we  are  led  to  hope  that  studies 
may  yet  be  seen  in  the  Academy  which  shall  with  simple  fidelity, 
yet  with  poetic  ardour,  reflect  pictorial  effects  which  in  no  other 
regions  are  ec^ualled  or  approached.   French  artists  have  much  to 


teach  our  English  painters  as  to  Oriental  modes  of  treatment.  Yet 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  teaching,  writing,  and  speaking  go  for  little 
or  nought,  so  long  as  the  Academy  allows  itself  to  be  ruled  not  so 
much  by  President  or  Council  as  by  potent  picture-dealers.  Man- 
chester makes  the  mart,  and  coarsest  colours  prove  best  in  keeping 
with  commercial  calicoes. 

We  began  with  schools  of  nature  called  naturalistic,  and  there- 
fore we  cannot  more  fittingly  close  than  with  painters  such  as 
Mr.  Faed,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  Hook,  R.A.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing 
that  is  very  new  to  say  of  either  of  these  ■  artists,  who,  in  fact, 
have  for  many  years  freely  and  fully  unburdened  themselves  of 
whatever  may  have  seriously  laid  hold  on  their  affections.  Yet 
Mr.  Hook,  in  a  scene  from  "  The  Shetlands  "  (254),  wherein  chil- 
dren on  a  rocky  cliff  overhanging  the  sea  rob  the  nests  of  enraged 
birds  hovering  in  the  air  above,  tells  us  once  more  that  art  is  end- 
less and  nature  inexhaustible.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  combine 
into  unison  figures  and  birds  on  this  scale  with  a  landscape  which  in 
its  outline  and  aerial  perspective  would  remain  perfect  even  were  its 
living  inhabitants  taken  away.  In  such  a  composition,  as  in  others 
which  we  would  gladly  mention  did  space  permit,  the  public 
may  be  taught  to  recognize  the  immutable  relation  between  nature 
and  art ;  the  true  painter  knows  how  to  subject  nature  to  the  con- 
ditions of  art,  a  process  which  the  so-called  Prse-Raffaellites  of  the 
last  decade  ignored.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  add  that  the  pre- 
sent Exhibition  makes  known  the  final  extinction  of  that  pretentious 
and  mistaken  school. 


THE  ALEXANDRA  PALACE. 

ONE  cannot  too  much  admire  the  spirit  of  enterprise  which 
has  completed  and  opened  the  Alexandra  Palace,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  iraderstand  why  amusements  properly  belonging  to  the 
town  should  be  transplanted  into  the  country.  There  has  grown 
up  around  the  Crystal  Palace  a  neighbourhood  for  which  theatrical 
and  operatic  performances  are  conveniently  provided  by  the 
managers  of  that  establishment.  Perhaps  in  course  of  time  the 
Alexandra  Palace  will  be  similarly  surrounded,  and  indeed  we 
may  conjecture  that  it  has  been  founded  with  a  view  to  increase 
the  value  for  building  purposes  of  adjacent  land.  But  at  present 
it  seems  almost  an  absurdity  to  invite  several  thousands  of  persons 
to  the  top  of  a  hill  six  miles  from  Charing  Cross  to  hear  not  very 
perfectly  or  conveniently  an  operatic  concert.  The  programme  of 
an  opening  day  in  Blay  naturally  comprises  a  flower  show  and  a 
concert.  The  example  of  the  Crystal  Palace  suggested  this 
arrangement,  and  indeed  there  is  little  scope  for  originality  in  such 
matters.  The  Alexandra  Guide  contains  a  programme  for  the 
season  which  presents  many  familiar  features.  There  are  to  be 
fruit  and  flower  shows  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  as  they  will  take 
place  "  from  time  to  time,"  the  author  of  the  Guide  cannot  under- 
take to  describe  them  in  its  pages. 

The  Spanish  fleet  thou  can'st  not  see,  because 
It  is  not  yet  in  sight ; 

and  an  exhibition  of  autumn  fruits  is  invisible  except  to  the 
imagination  at  a  time  when  the  fires  of  winter  are  hardly  cold. 
There  are  to  be  horse,  dog,  cat,  and  poultry  shows ;  and  dramatic 
fetes,  and  volunteer  fetes,  and  reviews  are  promised  in  the  same 
paragraph  as  if  partaking  equally  of  the  histrionic  character.  The 
concert  of  last  Saturday  was  held  in  the  centre  of  the  building, 
but  there  is  a  special  concert-room,  and  also  a  theatre  with  a  stage 
said  to  be  nearlj^  as  large  as  that  of  Drury  Lane.  We  are 
reminded  by  this  description  of  the  king  who  was  offered  horses 
on  condition  that  he  could  find  riders.  The  Alexandra  Palace  has 
its  theatre,  and  now  what  is  to  be  done  with  it  ?  If  Mr.  Tom 
Taylor  should  desire  to  continue  his  experiment  of  perform- 
ing Shakspeare,  an  opportunity  seems  to  be  here  aftbrded  to  him. 
"  The  working  parts  of  the  stage  are  all  on  the  most  ample  scale  and 
approved  principle."  In  fact,  nothing  appears  to  be  wanting 
except  plays  and  actors,  and  perhaps  an  audience.  The  Palace  is 
reasonably  accessible.  It  may  be  reached  by  rail  in  an  hour  from 
Victoria  Station,  and  when  once  you  are  in  the  train  you  may  get 
back  in  the  same  time.  But  if  there  should  be  a  large  assembly,  the 
competition  for  early  places  in  the  return  trains  is  likely  to  be 
severe.  The  drive  of  six  miles  from  Charing  Cross  is  pleasant, 
and  those  who  go  in  carriages  can  choose  their  own  time  of 
return.  But  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  go  so  far  except  on 
some  special  occasion  like  the  opening  may  be  doubtful.  It  surely 
cannot  be  worth  while  to  drive  six  miles,  finishing  up  a  severe  hQl, 
for  the  sake  of  hearing  a  concert  or  seeing  a  theatrical  perform- 
ance. There  is  the  Albert  Hall  available  for  concerts,  and  what- 
ever other  causes  may  exist  for  the  decline  of  dramatic  talent  in 
London,  it  certainly  cannot  be  alleged  that  actors  labour  under  a. 
difficulty  of  finding  theatres  to  play  in.  However,  you  can  reach 
the  Alexandra  Palace  by  rail  from  almost  any  part  of  London  if 
you  wish  to  go  there.  Special  trains  ran  on  Saturday  from  Moorgate 
Street  to  King's  Cross,  and  thence  to  the  Alexandra  Palace.  It  may 
deserve  notice  that,  if  you  take  the  train  at  Farringdon  Street,  you 
are  on  the  left  or  near  side  of  the  Metropolitan  Railwa)',  and  when 
you  arrive  at  King's  Cross  you  are  on  the  right  side.  You  must 
therefore  have  crossed  the  line,  and  in  fact  you  do  so  close  to  the 
King's  Cross  Station.  The  regular  traffic  of  the  Metropolitan 
Railway  and  the  special  traffic  for  Alexandra  Palace  were  con- 
ducted, so  far  as  we  know,  without  accident  on  Saturday,  and  this 
result  is  due  to  the  perfect  manner  iu  which  the  system  of 
signalling  is  now  managed  upon  the  Metropolitan  lines.  Indeed 
any  failure  from  perfection  would  be  destruction.     But  theae 
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things  should  not  be  thought  of  in  these  ways.  It  is  a  pity  that 
some  of  the  carriages  used  in  the  special  trains  on  Saturday  are  so 
built  as  to  leave  a  gap  between  the  carriage  and  the  platform.  In  a 
huny  or  in  an  imperfect  light  it  would  be  easy  to  put  the  foot  into 
this  gap,  although  more  easy  not  to  do  so,  and  a  fall  consequent  on 
a  false  step  might  cause  severe  inj  ury.  Luckily  the  scrambling  is 
likely  to  be  at  getting  into,  not  out  of,  the  trains.  The  line 
passes  through  a  pretty  country,  and  carries  us  to  a  sweep  of 
hills  which,  as  the  Guide  says,  "  constitute  a  natural  limitation 
to  the  already  overgrown  city."  It  may  be  conjectured  that  money 
has  been  invested  in  the  Alexandra  Palace  under  the  hope  that 
this  natural  limitation  may  be  exceeded. 

■■  Of  all  possible  motives  for  going  into  the  country  on  what 
ought  to  be  a  spring  afternoon,  the  last  that  would  have  occurred 
to  us  would  have  been  the  desire  to  see  a  ballet.  But  the  news- 
papers inform  us  how  much  those  have  lost  who  were  not  present 
at  the  Alexandra  Palace  on  Monday,  on  which  day,  as  the  Guide 
says,  "  the  poor  man  can  participate  in  all  the  enjoyments  the 
Palace  affords  for  sixpence."  We  learn  that  "  the  people  "  went 
dovm  to  Muswell  Hill  in  large  numbers  on  Monday,  although  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  the  attendance  would  equal  that  which 
witnessed  the  "  inauguration  of  this  new  place  of  recreative 
amusement."  We  are  of  course  glad  to  hear  that  the  poor  man 
can  see  for  sixpence  a  ballet  which  competent  authority  pro- 
nounces to  be  at  once  charming  and  correct.  The  shareholders  of 
the  Alexandra  Palace  may  possibly  find  their  way — although  we 
hope  they  may  not — into  a  list  of  contributories  under  a  winding-up 
in  Chancery,  but  this  will  not  prevent  their  names  appearing  in 
the  noble  roll  of  benefactors  of  mankind.  But  let  us  hear  what 
those  who  evidently  understand  such  things  have  to  say  about 
this  ballet.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  gratifying  to  observe  so 
many  little  spectators  waiting  impatiently  for  the  uprising  of  the 
crimson  curtain  behind  which  lurked  fairy-like  creatures  and 
green-hued  Tritons.  We  are  far  from  clear  that  we  should  desire 
children  to  manifest  eagerness  to  see  a  ballet,  but  that  is  matter 
of  opinion.  At  three  o'clock  punctually  the  curtain  rises  upon 
the  first  tableau  of  Azurine,  or  the  Spirit  of  the  Waters.  This  ballet 
has  a  plot  which,  although  slight,  is  said  to  be  interesting,  and  it 
may  be  described  by  writers  capable  of  handling  such  high  themes. 
We  shall  not  assume  a  task  for  which  we  feel  ourselves  incompe- 
tent, and  besides,  we  labour  under  an  impression  that  the 
plots  of  all  ballets  are  alike.  But  even  if  this  be  true,  this 
pai-ticular  ballet  difi'ers  from  others  in  being  made  accessible 
to  the  poor  man  who  can  afford  sixpence  in  addition  to  a  third 
class  fare  by  railway.  We  are  indeed  so  barbarously  ignorant  as 
to  suppose,  not  only  that  all  ballets  are  alike,  but  that  all  have 
been  alike  from  the  time  of  the  divine  Taglioni,  to  whose  per- 
fection Madlle.  Rita  San  Galli  is  said  to  approach  most  nearly 
of  all  successors.  There  is  of  course  a  young  man  who  is  be- 
trothed to  a  maiden,  and  the  course  of  true  love  is  interrupted  by 
the  spirit  Azurine.  What  would  one  give  either  to  see  this  for  the 
first  time,  or  to  be  capable  of  admiring  it  after  seeing  it  fifty  times! 
When  the  piece  opens,  "  upon  a  beautiful  Styrian  seashore  scene," 
we  should  dread  the  access  of  an  uncontrollable  desire  either  to 
test  the  quality  of  the  refreshments  at  the  Palace,  or  to  contemplate 
the  view  of  London  from  Muswell  Hill.  If  Styria  has  moved 
recently  to  the  sea-coast,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  "  Naiads " 
of  that  country  should  have  taken  marine  lodgings.  "  Joan,  piqued 
at  the  protracted  absence  of  her  lover,  is  discovered  with  her 
father,  mother,  and  a  little  sister."  The  errant  sweetheart,  Karl, 
•who  is  a  fisherman,  arrives ;  "  and,  after  a  little  coquetry,  Joan 
forgives  him."  The  corps  de  bullet,  Joan,  and  Karl  "engage  in  a 
Styrian  dance,"  and  a  wedding  seems  imminent,  when  a  storm, 
which  contains  Azurine,  intervenes.  We  are  given  to  understand 
that  Madlle.  Uita  San  Galli  represents  the  love,  hope,  joy,  despair, 
and  other  suitable  emotions  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Waters  in  a  style 
which  has  not  been  seen  since  Taglioni  ceased  to  hold  all  mankind 
her  slaves.  "  It  would  be  worth  while  to  visit  the  Palace  if  only 
to  see  this  famous  dancer,"  and  perhaps  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  invite  the  famous  dancer  to  appear  at  some  place  where  we  could 
see  her  more  conveniently.  There  are  also  three  English  dancers, 
who  have  no  superiors  on  our  stage,  and  whose  stylo  is  pronounced 
to  be  "  artistic  and  ladylike  "  ;  which  the  critic  thinks  a  great 
thing  to  be  able  to  say  in  these  days  of  abbreviated  skirts  and 
attenuated  inodesty.  Of  all  possible  professions,  we  should  say 
that  that  of  a  male  dancer  was  the  least  desirable.  But  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  young  fisherman  has  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
that  his  perlV)rnianco  was  "clover  and  energetic."  The  scenery  is 
described  in  detail.  There  were  "  caverns  of  the  sea  "  fitted  and 
furnished  in  tiie  highest  style.  In  fact,  the  whole  thing  was  ad- 
mirable, and  the  wonder  of  wonders  is  that  it  should  have  been 
seen  for  sixpence. 

The  advocates  of  temperance  ought  to  observe  that  on  Saturday 
the  counters  at  wliich  wine  and  beer  were  sold  were  comparatively 
deserted,  while  the  competition  at  other  counters  for  tea  and  coffee 
was  uni)l(!HHantiy  severe.  J^adics  wlio  liad  not  gentlemen  to  assist 
them  waited  an  liour  or  more  for  refreslinienta,  and  when  they  ob- 
tained tea  or  collet!,  ihcy  had  to  take  it  witiiout  milk,  and  if  they 
could  get  sugar,  they  hud  to  stir  it  with  a  panisol  or  any  other 
convenient  sulistituto  for  Hpoons,  which  were  unattjiinHblo.  Tliis 
deficiency  was  tlie  more  remarkable  bi.'cauee,  witii  adequate 
miu-hincry,  the  making  and  dispeiiHing  of  tea  und  colleo  nuiy  bo 
performed  rai)i(lly  and  almost  without  limit  us  to  quantity, 
rheso  "  innocuous  bevernge.s,"  as  Mr.  Bruce  would  aill  tliem,  may 
be  recommended  for  I'ahiliiil  j)urpoHeH  for  tlie  same  reasons  that 
reader  theui  popular  in  the  Auutrulian  bush.    A  cup  of  tea  is  a 


possible  luxury  at  an  early  stage  of  civilization.  However,  the 
Guide  informs  us  that  the  Company  feel  confident  alike  in  the 
bracing  air  of  Muswell  Hill  to  produce  appetite,  and  in  the  capa- 
city of  Messrs.  Bertram  and  Roberts  to  supply  it.  We  learn  from 
the  same  source  that  the  Company  consider  themselves  public 
benefactors,  as  they  "  have  got  hold  of  this  ground  and  set  it  apart 
for  the  use  of  the  people  for  ever."  This  feeling  will  be  valuable 
to  fall  back  upon  in  the  possible  absence  of  a  satisfactory  dividend. 
"  The  Park  will  be  sacred  from  the  grasp  of  the  speculative  builder 
as  long  as  the  Alexandra  Palace  stands."  It  is  melancholy 
to  reflect  that,  if  the  present  enterprise  does  not  succeed, 
the  Palace  will  be  useless;  for  we  cannot  conceive  any 
purpose  to  which  it  can  be  put,  unless  it  can  serve  as  an 
appendix  to  Colney  Hatch  Lunatic  Asylum,  which,  as  the  Guide 
tells  us,  can  be  seen  from  Muswell  Hill.  There  is  an  interesting 
collection  of  pictures  in  the  Palace,  which  might  have  been  con- 
veniently exhibited  in  the  Albert  Hall.  There  are,  in  truth,  three 
nearly  similar  establishments  on  three  different  sides  of  London. 
There  is  the  Albert  Hall  in  the  west,  the  Crystal  Palace  in  the 
south,  and  the  Alexandra  Palace  in  the  north.  The  managers  of 
the  first  brag  most  loudly  of  their  great  patrons  and  their  lofty  aims, 
but  in  substance  there  is  little  to  choose  among  the  three.  The 
Guide  to  the  Alexandra  Palace  suggests  that  "  by  the  side  of  the 
little  lakes,  or  under  the  shade  of  the  old  trees"  flirtation  may 
be  conveniently  conducted  ;  and  in  the  building  "  Messrs.  Jackson 
and  Graham's  fine  display  of  furniture  is  worthy  of  the  notice  of 
all  such  happy  couples  as  are  inclined  to  marry  and  set  up  house- 
keeping." It  is  kind  of  this  Company  thus  to  promote  courtship 
and  matrimony,  but  half-a-million  is  a  good  deal  of  money 
to  expend  in  facilitating  processes  which  are  apt  to  go  on 
only  too  easily  without  assistance.  In  the  grounds  there 
is  a  banqueting  hall,  where  a  thousand  persons  can  be 
entertained.  "  Londoners  will  there  dine  gaily,"  but  what  a  very 
melancholy  place  it  will  be  when  Londoners  do  not  dine  there  ! 
The  whole  thing  resembles  only  too  closely  the  Crystal  Palace, 
and  we  should  fear  that  at  best  it  cannot  be  more  prosperous  than 
that  not  too  flourishing  institution.  The  casts  of  celebrated 
statues,  including  "  quite  a  competition  of  Venuses,"  and  even  the 
square  blocks  of  cake  upon  the  counters,  remind  one  vividly  of 
Sydenham.  The  only  difference  that  we  can  discover  between  the 
two  establishments  is  that  there  is  to  be  a  sixpenny  day  at 
Muswell  Hill.  But  surely  the  working-man  who  requires  boiled 
fowl  for  his  Sunday's  dinner,  and  objects  to  feed  frequently 
on  veal,  will  not  long  consent  to  take  his  pleasure  for  sixpence  on 
Monday.  At  any  rate  Messrs.  Bertram  and  Roberts  had  better 
look  alive  when  the  "  poor  man  "  comes  to  try  the  "  appetizing 
power  "  of  the  air  of  Muswell  Hill.  But  if  the  "  poor  man  " 
requires  the  relaxation  of  the  ballet,  Madlle.  Rita  San  Galli  will 
find  patrons,  although  not  exactly  in  the  class  which  applauded 
Taglioni, 


THE  DERBY. 

WHAT  bade  fair  to  be  one  of  the  most  uninteresting  of  Derbies 
has  been  relieved  from  dulness  by  an  unlooked-for  surprise. 
After  a  long  succession  of  disappointments  that  would  have  die- 
heartened  a  less  genuine  sportsman,  and  just  as  he  has  announced 
his  intention  to  dispose  of  his  stud,  Mr.  Merry  has  for  the  second 
time  carried  oft"  the  great  Epsom  prize.  No  one  will  grudge  so 
old  and  consistent  a  supporter  of  racing  a  triumph  which  comes, 
under  the  circumstances,  so  opportunely  as  to  appear  like  a  com- 
pliment paid  by  fortune  to  Mr.  Merry  on  his  retirement  from  the 
Turf  Yet,  after  seeing  Doncaster  beaten  only  a  month  a^o  by 
Gang  Forward,  Kaiser,  Suleiman,  and  Boiard,  in  the  Two  Thou- 
sand Guineas,  the  most  devoted  adherent  of  the  yellow  jacket  and 
black  cap  could  not  anticipate  his  ability  to  turn  the  tables  so  deci- 
sively on  his  conquerors.  Not  that  Doncaster  was  unremarked  at 
Newmarket.  As  we  stated  in  our  comments  on  the  Two  Thousand 
Guineas,  he  ran  well  enough,  considering  his  backwardness,  to 
deserve  notice  hereafter.  But  he  was  so  backwm'd,  so  very  far 
from  being  in  real  racing  condition,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
imagine  that  in  the  short  interval  between  the  Two  Thousand  and 
Derby  his  preparation  could  be  satisfactorily  completed.  Good 
judges  who  took  note  of  his  fine  frame  and  powerful  limbs 
mentally  put  Doncaster  by  till  September,  and  were  quite 
prepared  to  believe  that  he  would  distinguish  himself  on  the 
Leger  day.  Even  in  the  paddock  last  Wednesday  ho  was  com- 
paratively unnoticed,  for  it  was  evident  that  ho  was  still  back- 
ward in  preparation,  and  the  critics,  fully  persuaded  that  his  day 
had  not  yet  come,  rushed  pell-moll  in  pursuit  of  Gang  Forwaixl, 
Kaiser,  and  Ilochstapler.  A  few  minutes  later,  and  a  half- 
trained  horse  was  returned  the  winner  of  the  Derby  of  1 873. 

Training  accidents,  public  defeats,  acknowledged  loss  of  form, 
and  failures  in  trials  have  played  fearful  havoc  this  year  with  the 
Derby  candidates ;  and  at  the  last  the  field  dwindled  down  to  the 
insignificant  number  of  twelve.  Paladin  broke  down  just  when 
ho  waa  doing  all  that  his  trainer  could  desire;  Negro,  the  Biennial 
winner,  was  struck  out  only  a  few  days  ago  ;  Surinam  and  Leopard 
are  both  on  tlio  sick  list;  Sir  .Joseph  Hawley  had  no  representa- 
tive to  do  credit  to  the  last  year  of  his  racing  career  ;  and  it  was 
not  thought  worth  wliile  to  start  Ajwllon,  though,  as  he  might 
have  beaten  Boiard  at  I'ari.-i  last  Sunday,  and  Boiard  beat  Don- 
caster in  the  Two  Thou-sand  Guineas,  wo  do  not  see  why 
ho  should  not  liavo  run  into  a  forwiud  position  in  the 
Derby.    Thus  the  probable  competitors  became  fewer  oiid  fewer 
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everj  day,  till  it  was  positively  anticipated  that  there  would  I 
not  be  "more  than  eig-ht  starters.  As  it  turned  out  double 
figures  were  reached ;  but,  take  them  altogether,  a  worse 
field  never  started  for  the  great  race  of  the  year.  We 
will  mention  the  most  worthless  of  the  twelve  first,  and  spare 
ourselves  from  alluding  to  them  again.  Snail,  by  Esca  out  of 
Keveillee,  and  Meter,  by  Saccharometer  out  of  Miss  Fanny,  had 
DO  business  in  a  Derby  field.  The  former  is  only  noticeable  from 
his  appropriate  name,  which  is  fully  justified  by  his  performance. 
The  latter  is  not  only  a  non-stayer,  but  cannot  go  fast  even  for  a 
short  distance.  Somerset,  a  horse  of  far  higher  class,  is  also  a  non- 
etayer,  and,  in  addition,  is  infiirm.  He  will  probably  never  recover 
the  form  he  showed  last  year  in  the  July  stakes  ;  and  if  he  did,  he 
would  never  be  able  to  getover  a  mile-and-a-half  course.  He  walked 
in  the  paddock  with  extreme  delicacy,  as  if  afraid  to  put  his  feet 
to  the  ground  ;  and  it  was  evident  that  the  chance  of  his  breaking 
down  in  the  race  was  much  greater  than  of  his  winning  it.  J 
Andred  is  another  horse  with  a  turn  of  speed,  but  deficient  in  i 
stamina,  and  uncertain  in  temper.  Beadroll  was,  of  course,  only  ! 
started  to  make  running  for  Gang  Forward,  a  task  which  he 
fulfilled  very  imperfectly.  Five  out  of  the  twelve  runners  are  thus 
disposed  of,  and  no  further  mention  need  be  made  of  them.  We 
come  now  to  the  fair  public  performers  of  the  second  class,  who 
are  now  aspiring  to  higher  honours.  Suleiman  won  two 
Nurseries  at  Newmarket  last  autumn,  but  he  beat  nothing 
that  has  since  attained  to  distinction.  His  forward  running 
in  the  Two  Thousand,  when  he  finished  third  to  Gang  For- 
ward and  Kaiser,  was  a  better  credential  of  merit;  and 
as  he  was  running  strong  and  well  at  the  finish,  though  he  had 
been  in  difficulties  when  coming  down  the  hill,  and  as  he  dis- 
layed  undoubted  gameness,  it  was  considered  quite  possible  that 
e  might  make  a  better  fight  over  the  longer  course  at  Epsom. 
Montargis  has  always  been  highly  thought  of  since  he  ran  third 
to  Kaiser  and  Surinam  in  the  Middle  Park  Plate,  for  he  was  not 
only  in  backward  condition  at  the  time,  but  was  badly  ridden  into 
the  bargain.  Still,  under  every  disadvantage,  he  finished  only 
■half  a  length  behind  the  dead-heaters ;  and  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  he  would  improve  on  that  form  at  a  future  time,  if 
brought  fit  and  well  to  the  post.  A  few  months  ago,  however, 
he  went  amiss,  but  was  reported  to  have  recovered,  and  certainly 
his  appearance  in  the  paddock  was  highly  satisfactory.  The 
danger,  however,  of  trusting  to  horses  who  have  recently  been  on 
the  sick  list  was  again  clearly  shown,  for  Montargis  was  beaten 
half  a  mile  from  the  finish,  and  had  to  content  himself  with  the 
ninth  place.  Chandos  jumped  into  fame  by  running  away  with 
the  Bretby  Plate  at  the  last  Craven  Meeting  from  Azalea, 
Chopette,  and  Roquefort.  There  was  not  a  handsomer  horse 
in  the  paddock  last  Wednesday,  nor  one  more  fit  to  run. 
His  breeding  was  against  him,  Oxford  being  notorious  for 
getting  non-stayers ;  but  he  carried  the  confidence  of  his  party, 
and  perhaps  there  was  no  horse  in  the  race  so  strongly  fancied 
for  a  place,  which  he  very  nearly  succeeded  in  obtaining.  Don- 
caster,  as  we  have  said,  was  as  little  noticed  as  Hermit  six  years 
ago.  People  glanced  at  him,  and  passed  on  with  the  remark  that 
he  would  repay  a  closer  inspection  at  Doncaster.  The  regret, 
subsequently  expressed,  that  the  opportunity  for  inspecting  him 
had  been  missed,  was  natural.  W^e  come  now  to  the  three  cracks 
—or  rather  the  three  presumed  cracks — Gang  Forward,  Kaiser, 
and  Hochstapler.  No  exercise  of  the  trainer's  art  could  have 
made  the  first  and  second  in  the  Two  Thousand  fitter  than  they 
were  last  Wednesday.  There  were  not  two  opinions  about  their 
condition  and  appearance ;  and  those  who  looked  at  the  gallant 
race  they  won  at  Newmarket  prophesied  with  justice  another 
desperate  struggle  between  two  as  honest  and  game  horses  as  ever 
faced  the  starter.  About  Hochstapler  there  was  a  fierce  conflict 
of  judgments.  The  professional  horse  watchers,  the  men  who  for 
years  have  been  in  the  habit  of  detecting  the  least  sign  of  weak- 
ness on  the  part  of  a  horse  in  a  momentaiy  glance,  and  who,  to 
do  them  justice,  measure  the  standard  of  a  Derby  winner  by  certain 
rules  which  are  generally  sound  and  sensible,  denounced  him 
one  and  all.  His  forelegs  were  twisted  and  malformed  ;  he  could 
not  walk ;  and  he  would  be  much  more  likely  to  come  down  on 
his  nose  in  rounding  Tattenham  Corner  than  to  win  the  Derby. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  own  immediate  friends  vowed  that  he  was 
a  second  Gladiateur.  Gladiateur  had  queer  forelegs  also;  but 
what  could  touch  him  when  once  he  got  into  his  stride?  So 
Hochstapler  might  not  be  a  model  of  symmetry  to  look  at,  when 
looked  at  all  over;  but  he  was  of  far  superior  class  to  his  antago- 
nists, who,  to  say  the  truth,  were  none  of  them  of  the  first  class. 
In  this  last  part  of  the  argument  we  fully  agree.  We  have  always 
maintained  that  the  three-year-olds  of  this  year  are  below  the 
average,  and  the  Derby  proves  it  more  than  anything  else.  But 
what  were  the  real  reasons  which  induced  Hochstapler's  owner  and 
trainer  to  consider  him  a  miracle  of  horseflesh  are  known  to  them- 
selves only.  As  we  pointed  out  at  the  time,  his  one  public  trial 
proved  nothinr'.  He  beat  Hurlingham  and  The  Colonel  over  the 
Kowley  mile  ny  any  number  of  lengths  ;  but  Hurlingham  is  the 
greatest  impostor  that  ever  found  his  way  into  the  Derby  quotations, 
and  The  Colonel  is  only  a  six-furlong  horse.  As  far  as  appearances 
went,  they  were  a  good  deal  against  Hochstapler.  He  walked  badly 
and  cantered  badly ;  and  though  he  was  well  trained,  and  well 
furnished  with  muscle,  old  racegoers  could  not  swallow  the  idea 
of  a  horse  with  such  action  getting  down  the  hill.  Judging  from 
what  we  saw  in  the  Two  Thousand,  Gang  Forward  was  not 
specially  fond  of  a  descent ;  but  Gang  Forward's  legs  were  very 
much  better  shaped  than  Hochstapler's,  and  there  was  little  fear  of 


their  giving  way,  though  they  might  get  shaken  out  of  their  regular 
stride  before  level  gi'ound  was  reached. 

The  time  soon  arrived  when  all  hopes  and  fears  were  to  be  set 
at  rest.  With  such  a  small  field — and  it  not  being  a  matter  of 
supreme  importance  whether  two  or  three  of  those  got  oft'  well  or 
ill  or  not  at  all— the  starter  had  little  difficulty.  The  flag  fell 
only  a  few  minutes  after  the  appointed  time,  and  Beadroll  started 
ott"  with  the  running  at  his  best  pace.  He  maintained  his  lead, 
though  without  exhibiting  much  power  of  speed,  to  the  top  oi 
the  hill,  where  he  had  to  retire;  and  then  Gang  Forward  had 
to  shift  for  himself.  As  soon  as  they  commenced  the  descent. 
Kaiser  rushed  to  the  front,  and  went  down  as  hard  as  he  could  go, 
both  for  the  purpose  of  trying  how  Hochstapler  would  like  it,  and 
also  from  some  idea  that  Gang  Forward  also  might  be  troubled  by 
the  increased  pace  at  that  particular  point.  Mr.  Savile's  horse  was 
successful  in  both  ways.  Hochstapler  could  not  get  down  the  hill 
at  all,  and  Gang  Forward,  though  he  got  down  it,  did  not  like  it, 
and  blundered  very  nearly  on  his  nose,  losing  a  considerable 
amount  of  ground  before  he  could  be  got  perfectly  right  again. 
Kaiser,  built,  as  we  have  always  thought,  to  special  order  for  the 
Derby  course,  bounded  down  the  hill  like  a  cricket-baU,  and  came 
on  into  the  straight  with  a  clear  lead.  He  had,  as  he  thought, 
got  rid  of  his  only  formidable  antagonists.  Gang  Forward  and 
Hochstapler,  when  a  third,  Doncaster,  appeared  at  his  left  hand, 
going  along  with  an  unconcerned  stride,  and  requiring  immediate 
attention.  All  that  a  horse  could  do  to  answer  such  a 
challenge  was  done  by  Kaiser;  all  that  a  rider  could  do 
was  done  by  Kaiser's  rider ;  but  Mr.  Merry's  great  powerful 
chestnut  went  on  and  won  cleverly,  but  not  by  any  means 
easily,  by  a  length  and  a  half.  Gang  Forward,  after  re- 
covering from  his  mischance,  had  been  set  going  again, 
and  running  with  the  indomitable  gameness  that  has  always 
distinguished  him,  caught  up  Kaiser  in  the  very  last  stride, 
and  made  a  dead  heat  with  him  for  second  place.  Chandos  was 
a  fairly  good  fourth,  and  of  the  remaining  eight  we  need  only  say 
that  not  a  single  one  was  ever  dangerous  for  a  moment.  We  may 
add  though  that  our  constant  opinion  about  Hochstapler,  that  he 
would  either  win  in  a  canter,  or  be  very  nearly  last,  was  j  ustified. 
If,  as  his  friends  said,  he  was  a  second  Gladiateur,  he  was  bound 
to  win  easily,  for  he  had  only  second-class  horses  to  beat ;  if  his 
friends  had  made  a  mistake,  there  was  no  earthly  reason  why  he 
should  not  come  in  last  instead  of  first.  As  it  happened,  his 
friends  had  made  a  very  great  mistake,  and  he  did  come  in  very 
nearly  last.  Gang  Forward  and  Kaiser  have  again  proved  them- 
selves, what  every  one  believed  them  to  be,  thoroughly  good 
honest  horses.  In  the  Two  Thousand  they  could  hardly  be 
separated ;  in  the  Derby  the  judge  could  not  separate  them  at  all. 
In  the  month  between  the  two  races  there  was  a  chance  of  Gang 
Forward's  making  greater  improvement  than  Kaiser;  but  the 
difierent  nature  of  the  course  at  Epsom  was  sufficient  to  counter- 
act this  advantage.  What  Gang  Forward  gained  in  condition  he 
lost  by  not  being  able  to  rattle  down  the  hiU  to  Tattenham 
Corner.  But  for  his  mischance  at  that  point  he  would,  we  think, 
have  beaten  Kaiser  in  their  places ;  and  if  he  is  fit  and  well  in 
September,  it  is  a  certainty  that  he  will  beat  Mr:  Savile's  horse 
in  the  Leger.  But  what  chance  will  either  of  them  have  with 
Doncaster,  if  he  makes  such  improvement  between  June  and 
September  as  he  has  made  during  the  last  month  ?  Confessedly 
a  half-trained  horse,  not  enjoying  the  confidence  of  his  owner 
or  trainer,  even  his  starting  for  the  Derby  being  a  matter  of  doubt 
within  a  few  days  of  the  race,  he  has  fairly  beaten  the  two  most 
approved  and  most  trusty  three-year-olds  in  the  country.  It  is 
impossible  that  thej'  can  be  made  better,  or  that  they  can  run 
better  than  they  have  run.  In  every  race  in  which  Kaiser  has 
taken  part  he  has  been  one  of  the  first  three;  and  what 
more  can  a  horse  do  ?  His  performances  are,  of  course, 
limited  by  his  powers ;  but  his  powers  have  always  been 
honestly  exerted  to  their  utmost.  The  inference  is  clear. 
The  three-year-olds  are  very  moderate ;  below  the  standard 
of  Cremorne,  far  below  that  of  Blair  Athol.  An  unprepared 
horse,  held  of  little  account  in  his  own  stable,  has  beaten 
the  best  of  them  without  much  difficulty.  We  are  not  going  to 
exalt  Doncaster  to  the  skies.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  he 
is,  or  will  be,  a  first-class  horse  himself.  If  he  is  of  such  excel- 
lence, it  would  scarcely  have  remained  so  long  unguessed  in  the 
Russley  stable.  Perhaps  he  is  only  a  Triton  among  the  minnows ; 
at  any  rate  we  must  see  him  in  a  Cup  race  with  Cremorne  or 
Favonius  before  accepting  him  as  a  racehorse  of  the  highest 
standard.  We  may  add  that  Doncaster  was  bred  by  Sir  Tatton 
Sykes,  was  christened  by  the  unearthly  name  of  All  Heart  and  No 
Peel — some  obscure  reference  being  intended  to  his  parentage,  by 
Stockwell  out  of  Marigold — and  was  bought  as  a  yearling  at 
Doncaster  by  Mr.  Merry,  who  promptly  gave  him  such  a  name  as 
might  be  properly  enrolled  in  the  list  of  Derby  winners. 
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WEDGWOOD'S  ETYMOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY.* 

MR.  WEDGWOOD  has  put  forth  an  edition  of  his  Dictionary 
which  is  at  once  enlarged  and  compressed.    There  is  more 
matter  than  before,  but,  by  a  dilierent  way  of  printing,  it  is  got 
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into  a  smaller  compass,  and  the  work  now  forms  only  a  single  volume. 
The  comparatively  short  introduction  to  the  former  edition  has 
grown  into  an  essay  of  sixty-five  closely  printed  pages  on  the 
Origin  of  Language.  This  alone  may  entitle  the  present  edition 
to  rank  as  a  new  work.  We  need  not  say  that  it  is  highly 
ingenious,  but  Mr.  Wedgwood  will  hardly  expect  us  to  be  con- 
verted by  it.  Only  perhaps  a  question  may  be  raised  whether 
anybody  needs  to  be  converted  at  all.  Mr.  Wedgwood's  favourite 
doctrine  is  well  known ;  it  is  the  formation  of  words  by  what  is 
more  grandly  called  "  onomatopoeia,"  but  what  Professor  Max 
Miiller  merrily  spoke  of  as  the  " pooh-pooh "  and  "bow-wow" 
theories.  Mi-.  Wedgwood  writes  as  an  opponent  of  Professor 
Miiller,  but  we  caimot  help  thinking  that  the  opposition  is,  to 
some  extent,  more  apparent  than  real.  That  is  to  say,  we  do  not 
see  that  their  main  principles  are  necessarily  contradictory.  Pro- 
fessor Miiller  does  not  deny  that  some  words  are  formed  by  onoma- 
topoeia ;  Mr.  Wedgwood,  if  we  rightly  understand  him,  does  not 
maintain  that  all  words  are.  JNIr.  Wedgwood  damages  his  own 
cause  by  putting  his  case  in  a  more  unscientific  form  than  there  is 
any  need  for.  In  the  first  two  pages  he  sets  forth  the  doctrine  of 
the  relations  of  the  Aryan  languages  in  a  shape  that  no  one  can 
find  fault  with.  Where  he  breaks  down  is  in  not  carrying  the 
doctrine  about  with  him  as  a  living  thing.  It  is  a  doctrine  which 
may  quite  well  be  held  alongside  of  the  doctrine  of  onoma- 
topoeia. Let  us  take  any  Aryan  root,  say  the  root  vid.  When 
we  have  traced  all  the  various  cognate  forms  up  to  the  root, 
there  we  stick ;  we  can  get  no  further.  We  see  that  vid  means 
to  see,  and  therefoi-e  to  know,  but  we  cannot  say  why  it  should 
mean  to  see.  If  Mr.  Wedgwood  can  tell  us,  we  shall  sincerely 
thank  him.  If  he  can  show  us  how  vid  came  to  have  the  mean- 
ing of  seeing,  whether  by  onomatopoeia  or  by  any  other  process, 
we  shall  not  have  to  give  up  one  tittle  of  what  we  have  already 
made  out  by  the  Comparative  method  ;  we  shall  only  have  learned 
something  else  into  the  bargain.  Now  if  there  is — what  we  do 
not  see  in  this  particular  case,  but  what  we  are  far  from  denying 
seems  to  be  very  likely  in  some  other  cases — any  physical  reason 
why  vid  should  mean  the  act  of  sight,  we  should  not  be  at  all 
startled  to  hear  that  some  other  family  of  mankind  besides  the 
Aryans  have  given  the  same  name  to  the  same  process.  If  it 
should  so  happen  that  this  or  that  root  is  common  to  Aryan  and 
Semitic,  or  even  to  Aryan  and  Turanian,  the  fact  is  in  no  way  in- 
consistent with  the  Comparative  doctrine.  No  Comparative 
philologer  denies  that,  beyond  the  tie  which  binds  together  the 
Aryan,  the  Semitic,  or  any  other  family  of  languages,  there  may 
be  a  further  tie  binding  two  or  more  families  together.  To  show 
that  single  households  form  a  gens  is  quite  consistent  with  holding 
that  several  such  gentes  may  come  together  as  a  tribe.  And 
again,  as  like  causes  produce  like  results,  if  the  onomatopoeic 
process  suggests  itself  to  one  family  of  languages,  it  may  also  suggest 
itself  to  another.  In  either  of  these  ways  it  is  not  at  aU  wonder- 
ful if  we  should  light  upon  the  same  root  in  families  of  languages 
which  seem  most  remote  from  one  another.  All  that  we  ask  is 
that  the  discussion  be  carried  on  per  stirpes  and  not  per  capita. 
No  single  member  of  any  family  must  be  allowed  to  have  any 
dealings  with  any  single  member  of  any  other  family ;  all  negoti- 
ations must  be  carried  on  between  the  common  federal  powers  on 
both  sides.  We  must  not  take  a  word  in  one  language  and 
assert  for  it  a  connexion  with  a  word  in  some  other  lan- 
guage of  another  family,  unless  there  is  some  historical  evi- 
dence that  one  of  the  two  languages  borrowed  it  from  the 
Dther.  If  a  word  seems  to  be  common  to  two  languages 
•f  different  families,  the  scientific  process  is  to  trace  it  back  to 
its  root  in  each  family,  and  then  we  shall  be  able  to  judge 
whether  the  likeness  is  real  or  only  apparent.  It  may  turn  out 
that  the  root  really  is  common  to  both  families,  either  by  virtue 
of  a  more  remote  connexion  between  the  two,  or  because  each 
family,  as  iji  a  case  of  onomatopoeic  formation  is  very  likely, 
has  hit  upon  it  for  itself.  But  it  may  turn  out  that  the  likeness, 
however  tempting,  is  purely  accidental. 

This  last  is  the  chance  which  Mr.  Wedgwood  seems  unwilling 
to  face,  and  the  whole  process  is  one  of  which  he  is  clearly  im- 

fiatient.  We  may  grant  to  him  that  Professor  Miiller  may  very 
ikely  have  gone  too  far  in  despising  onomatopoeia,  because,  as  we 
have  shown,  onomatopoeia  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  Com- 
parative method.  But  Mr.  Wedgwood,  on  the  other  hand,  after 
beginning  with  a  clear  setting  forth  of  the  Aryan  doctrine,  goes  on 
in  practice  to  forget  or  ignore  it.  The  particular  articles  in  his 
DictioDiU'y  are  not  put  together  on  any  more  scientific  principle 
in  the  new  edition  than  they  were  in  the  former  one.  In  the 
greater  number  of  cases  there  is  really  no  attempt  to  give  any- 
thing like  a  history  of  the  word;  when  there  is,  it  is  rather  a 
history  of  the  use  and  meaning  of  the  word  than  strictly  of  its 
etymology.  Our  notion  of  the  way  to  make  an  etymological 
dictionary,  Buch  a  one  as  we  greatly  desire  to  see,  would  bo  to 
take  the  modern  form  of  each  word — to  trace  it  back  through 
the  various  stages  of  J']nglish  to  the  earliest  form  that  can  bo  found 
in  our  own  language — then  to  give  its  cognatcM  in  other  Teutonic 
languages,  then  ilH  cognates  in  other  Aryan  laiigunges.  When 
we  had  thus  got  up  to  its  earliest  known  Aryan  form,  wo  should 
be  in  a  position  to  judge  whether  it  had  any  non- Aryan  cognates 
or  not.  Of  course  tills  would  nialte  ratlier  a  long  story,  but  tlie 
different  stngcs  of  the  process  ni^id  not  be  done  at  nil  on  the  same 
scale.  The  history  of  the  word  within  our  own  Iniiguiigo  sliould  bo 
dealt  with  more  fully  than  the 'I'eutiinic  rognntes,  niid  the  Teutonic 
tognatoB  more  fully  than  thi^  non-Teutonic.  A-f  for  words  of  i 
Rouuuice  origin^  those  which  really  uru  words,  which  are  nsully  | 


naturalized,  which  we  cannot  now  do  without,  and  whose  history  is 
sometimes  doubtful  and  sometimes  instructive,  would  of  course  find  a 
place.  But  in  an  English  etymological  dictionary  it  would  be  quite 
enough  to  trace  them  back  to  the  point  at  which  they  made  their 
way  into  English,  carefully  pointing  out  the  stage  of  our  language 
at  which  they  come  in,  and  distinguishing  those  which  came 
straight  from  the  Latin  from  those  which  came  through 
earlier  or  later  stages  of  French.  But  as  for  that  great  mass  of 
French  and  Latin  words  which,  however  useful  for  their  own 
purposes,  are  not,  in  any  philological  sense,  English  words  but 
merely  technical  terms,  an  English  etymological  dictionary  has 
nothing  to  do  with  them.  To  come  back  to  our  pet  illustration, 
it  should  carefully  mark  the  diflerence  between  candle,  chandler, 
and  chandelier,  because  the  difi'erent  stages  at  which  those  words 
were  adopted  make  part  of  the  histoiy  of  the  English  language.  But 
the  writer  of  such  a  dictionary  need  hardly  trouble  himself  with 
the  history  of  such  words  before  they  entered  the  English  language. 
Thus  the  English  received  the  word  candle  from  the  ready-made 
Latin  word  candela.  The  connexion  of  candela  with  candere,  and 
with  anything  else  to  which  candere  may  lead  us  up,  is  an  affair 
for  the  historian  of  Latin,  but  not  of  English,  etymology.  Now 
Mr.  Wedgwood  attends  to  nothing  of  all  this.  He  has  an  entry 
"  Candle. — Chandelier.  Lat.  candela.  Fr.  chandelle,  from  candere, 
to  glow."  Again,  under  Chandler,  he  tells  us,  "  Fr.  chandelier,  dealer 
in  candles."  He  goes  on  to  point  out  the  way  in  which  the  word 
has  been  wrongly  applied  to  other  trades,  as  when  people  talk  of 
a  corn-chandler,  and  he  helps  us  to  a  word  which  we  did  not 
know,  and  for  which  we  thank  him — namely,  the  chandry,  or  place 
where  candles  are  kept.  But  he  does  not  stop  to  point  out,  what 
a  dictionary  of  English  etymology  surely  should  point  out,  that 
candle  came  straight  from  the  Latin  at  a  very  eaidy  stage  of  our 
language,  while  chandler  and  chandelier  both  came  from  the  French 
at  stages,  as  the  different  pronunciation  shows,  with  a  wide  interval 
between  them ;  and,  if  any  one  chose,  he  might  point  out  how,  in  a 
yet  later  stage  still,  we  have  fallen  back  on  the  Latin  and  taken 
m  the  word  candelabnim  bodily. 

With  purely  English  words,  Mr.  Wedgwood's  way  too  often  is 
merely  to  throw  together  a  great  number  of  cognates,  or  possible 
cognates,  without  any  attempt  at  marking  out  the  difi'erent  stages 
and  difi'erent  degrees  of  distance.  Some  words  are  strangely  left 
out  altogether,  as  head;  yet  one  would  have  thought  that  no  one 
could  have  withstood  the  temptation  of  tracing  headihxou^heved 
up  to  heafod,  of  pointing  out  its  absolutely  perfect  analogy  with 
caput,  and  of  sajdng  something  about  haupt  and  some  other  words. 
Then  again,  lord  and  ladg,  two  words  of  the  greatest  difficulty, 
and  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance,  in  English  etymology, 
are  cut  wonderfully  short : — "  Lady.  A.S.  hl^efdig,^'  though  in  the 
opposite  page  we  actually  have  a  quotation  under  the  word  lad. 
"  When  laddes  weddeth  leuedies,"  while  under  lord  we  get  only 
"Lord.  A.S.  hlaford,O.N.  lavaudr." — on  which  latter  form  it  would 
have  been  well  to  have  enlarged  a  little,  but  then  these  are  words 
out  of  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  make  out  any  doctrine  of 
onomatopoeia.  Mr.  Wedgwood  always  seems  much  happier  when 
he  gets  hold  of  a  word  which  may  not  have  so  much  history  about 
it,  but  where  he  can  put  together  a  theory  about  Jizz,  buzz,  puff, 
and  that  kind  of  thing.  We  do  not  profess  to  know  whether 
ire,  ira,  "is  in  all  probability  a  representation  of  the  snarling 
sounds  of  quarrelling  dogs  " — a  view  which  Mr.  Wedgwood 
works  out  at  some  length  ;  nor,  when  dealing  witli  English  etymo- 
logy, are  we  greatly  concerned  to  learn  that  certain  Finnish  words 
seem  to  be  formed  on  the  same  principle.  But  we  should  have 
eagerly  seized  on  the  opportunity  of  pointing  out  that  ire  is  a  per- 
fectly good  English  word,  cognate  with  the  Latin  ira,  but  not 
derived  from  it.  Mr.  Wedgwood  does  indeed  give  the  Old-English 
form  i7Te  or  yrre,  but  he  puts  it  at  the  end,  while  the  Latin  and  Old- 
French  are  put  in  the  front.  So  again  under  the  word  bull,  we 
are  rejoiced  to  find  the  Lithuanian  bullus  quoted ;  but  we  could 
reallj'  have  dispensed  with  anything  about  a  Pope's  bull,  where 
the  Latin  bulla  in  its  latest  sense  is,  as  far  as  English  is  concerned, 
a  primary  fact.  But  bulla  is  primarily  a  bubble,  and  bubble  may 
be  easily  connected  with  bullire.  So  Mr,  Wedgwood  flies  off  at 
that  tangent,  and  has  much  more  to  tell  us  about  the  Pope's  bull 
than  he  has  about  the  beast,  and  this  though  he  quotes  the  North 
Frisian  bolli  and  ,the  Swiss  bnllen  in  the  sense  of  bellow,  words 
which  tliere  would  be  a  very  fair  excuse  for  connecting  with  the 
bellowing  animal. 

Scattered  up  and  down  Mr.  Wedgwood's  Dictionary  is  a  great 
deal  of  curious  and  valuable  matter,  notices  of  obsolete  and  dia- 
lectic forms,  illustrations  of  the  changes  in  the  meaning  of  words, 
besides  the  onomatopajic  suggestions  which  we  are  very  far  from 
casting  aside  in  a  lump.  The  book  therefore  has  a  real  value  for 
those  who  are  already  used  to  the  scientific  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  who  will  find  in  it  many  facts  that  will  be  of  use  to  them. 
But  the  facts  come  so  confusedly  and  capriciously,  there  is  such  an 
utter  lack  of  order  in  the  arrangement  of  the  cognate  forms,  even 
when  they  undoubtedly  are  cognate,  there  is  so  little  attempt  at  a 
real  pliilological  history  of  anj'  English  word,  that  to  a  student 
who  is  only  begiiming  "the  book  camiot  fail  to  be  misleading.  Mr, 
Wedgwood  does  not  take  the  least  pains  to  distinguish  the  degi-ee 
of  distance  between  the  various  cognate  forms  of  the  words  which 
he  treat.s  of.  Low-Dutch  is  nearer  than  High,  High-Dutch  is 
nearer  than  Latin,  Celtic,  or  Lithuanian  ;  but  Mr.  Wedgwood 
jumbles  them  all  together  witii  the  older  forms  of  English  thrown 
into  tile  heap,  as  if  the  relation  between  an  older  and  anewerform 
of  Knglisli  were  the  same  as  the  relation  between  an  English  and  a 
Lithuuoiaa  word.   Then  we  get  u  grunt  deal  of  Fiauish,  but  vt<rj 
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little  Sanscrit ;  whereas,  according  to  our  doctrine,  we  have  no  right 
to  compare  anything  Finnish  at  all  till  we  have  got  at  the  earliest 
Aryan  form  of  the  word,  for  which  we  must  of  course  commonly, 
though  not  necessarily,  look  to  the  Sanscrit.  In  short,  from  our 
point  of  view,  the  whole  thing  is  unscientific.  This  new  edition  is 
in  this  respect  no  advance  on  the  first,  and  it  is  to  our  mind  need- 
lessly unscientific ;  for  we  will  end  as  we  began  with  saying  that 
Mr.  Wedgwood's  doctrine,  if  kept  within  reasonable  bounds  and 
not  pushed  to  any  absurd  extremes,  is  not  in  itself  inconsistent 
with  the  results  of  Compai'ative  science. 


TTERMAN'S  OXFORD  METHODISTS.* 

THAT  prince  of  critics,  Richard  Bentley,  characterized  one  of 
his  great  predecessors  in  the  Mastership  of  Trinity  as  "  the 
excellent"  Bishop  Pearson,  the  very  dust  of  whose  writings  is 
gold."  Mr.  Tyerman  seems  to  believe  that  the  sv^eepings  of  his 
own  study  are  of  the  same  precious  metal,  and  has  embodied  in  this 
volume  some  portions  of  a  large  amount  of  biographical  ma- 
terial"' which  he  had  collected  when  compiling  his  Life  and 
Times  of  John  Wesley,  hut  was  compelled  by  want  of  space  to 
lay  aside  on  that  occasion.  '■'  Other  portions,"  he  informs  us, 
"may  be  published  at  a  future  time";  that  is,  we  presume, 
tmless  his  publishers  and  the  section  of  the  public  for  whom  they 
cater  shall  be  found  to  have  heard  enough  about  Methodism  and 
the  Methodists,  according  to  his  version  of  their  history  and 
of  the  nature  of  their  influence,  past  or  present,  on  the  religious 
mind  of  England. 

Mr.  Tyerman's  biography  of  the  Apostle  of  Methodism  has 
been  reviewed  by  us  on  three  several  occasions  (December  3, 
1870:  January  29  and  July  29,  1871),  and  needs  no  special 
notice  here.  Seldom  indeed  have  loving  admiration  and  praise- 
worthy diligence  presented  a  more  lifelike  picture  of  any  man 
than  his  disciple  has  afforded  us  of  John  Wesley ;  seldom, 
too,  it  must  be  added  with  sorrow,  has  a  considerable  work  been 
more  marred  and  disfigured  by  the  poverty  of  a  slipshod  style, 
by  narrow  bigotry,  by  dogmatical  judgments  respecting  matters 
of  which  the  writer  displays  an  amount  of  ignorance  which 
is  really  astonishing.  This  "  Life  of  Wesley  "  must  be  studied 
by  every  one  who  seeks  an  insight  into  the  character  of 
the  mighty  preacher  and  his  times,  yet  its  author  has  done  his 
best  to  make  it  utterly  unreadable.  The  present  volume  professes 
to  be  but  a  sequel  to  his  previous  labours,  a  mere  shaking  of  the 
tree  when  the  gleaning  is  over ;  nor  can  we  assert  that  it  has  any 
considerable  or  independent  value  of  its  own.  All  the  blemishes 
of  his  earlier  work  are  to  be  found  here  in  rich  abundance.  Tiie 
English  clergy  are  as  envious  and  malignant "  as  ever;  Zinzen- 
dorf,  the  Moravian  "Papa,"  is  a  veritable  "pope,"  his  language 
full  of  "  effronterj-,"  his  books  of  "  repulsive  jargon  "  ;  the  society 
over  which  he  presided  breathes  a  murky  atmosphere  of  religious 
clouds  (p.  187).  This  writer  still  talks  of  the  "  fat  incomes  "  of 
the  bishops  in  a  tone  of  which  Mr.  Miall  might  be  ashamed 
(p.  85),  while  yet  he  knows  so  little  of  the  constitution  of  the 
English  Church  as  to  call  the  Bishop  of  London  its  highest 
dignitaiy  (p.  134).  For  "ritualism"  and  "high-churchism" — his 
pages  overflow  with  these  barbarous  nicknames — he  has  a  complete 
rosary  of  uncharitable  prayers  that  their  votaries,  "  laying  aside 
their  popish  follies  and  proud  pretensions,"  may  embrace  the  truth 
zsi  approved  by  Mr.  Tyerman  "in  its  simplicity  and  its  purity" 
(Preface,  p.  vii.)  While  we  have  among  us  what  in  solemn  irony 
are  termed  "religious  newspapers,"  we  suppose  that  the  public 
taste  must  of  necessity  be  corrupted,  and  Christian  good-will 
impaired,  by  vulgar  balderdash  like  this.  The  marvel  is  how 
such  a  person  as  our  author,  presumably  of  pious  life  and  decent 
manners,  can  dream  that  any  worthy  purpose  will  be  answered  by 
dipping  his  blunt  pen  in  the  very  gall  of  bitterness,  and  by  pointing 
the  finger  of  scorn  agftinst  men,  fallible  as  himself  and  perhaps 
mistaken,  who  yet  would  fain  serve  the  common  Master  as  truly 
as  he. 

We  think  it  fit  to  say  thus  much  once  for  all  of  Mr.  Tyerman's 
tone  and  spirit,  not  in  the  hope  of  being  of  any  use  to  him,  for 
experience  has  taught  us  that  he  is  wholly  incorrigible,  but  by 
way  of  apology  to  the  reader  who  may  look  into  his  book  on  our 
recommendation.  For  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  has  collected 
material  which  is  interesting  to  those  who  watch  the  ever-changing 
pha-ses  of  theological  opinion,  and  has  revived  the  memory  of  a 
few  earnest  men  whose  contemporary  reputation  exceeded  their 
intellectual  power,  yet  who  scarcely  merit  the  oblivion  into  which 
they  have  fallen.  Of  the  five  names  which  stand  on  his  title-page, 
the  one  most  familiar  to  us  is  doubtless  that  of  James  Hervey — 
"  The  Literary  Parish  Priest "  is  the  appellation  by  which  our 
author  distinguishes  him.  To  his  brief  and  uneventful  life  of 
forty-four  years  (1714--1758)  nearly  a  third  part  of  the  present 
volume  k  devoted,  though  we  do  not  quite  understand  wliy  he,  a 
decorous  and  orderly  beneficed  clergyman,  should  be  reckoned  in 
the  number  of  the  "  Oxford  Methodists  "  simply  because  he  con- 
sorted with  them  when  an  undergraduate  of  Lincoln  College,  and 
kept  up  a  friendly  intercourse  with  some  of  their  leaders  to  the  day 
of  his  death.  lufii-m  health  and  a  thoughtful  di.-^position  fostered 
his  natural  love  of  learning,  which  was  tempered  and  elevated  by 
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habits  of  early  piety.  Mr.  Tyerman  inserts  a  long  letter  addressed 
by  him  from  Oxford  to  his  sister  when  he  was  only  nineteen,  "  iu 
that  fiowingly  harmonious  style  which  was  one  of  the  chief  cha- 
racteristics of  all  his  publications  "  (p.  205).  It  is  full  of  spiri- 
tual promise,  which  his  subsequent  career  abundantly  realized,  but, 
if  we  take  our  author's  word  for  it,  "  it  is  thoroughly  unevangeli- 
cal,"  being  "  written  at  the  time  when  Hervey  first  united  himself 
with  Wesley  and  his  Pharisaic  friends."  If  their  Pharisaism  only 
prompted  them  to  shun  evil-speaking,  we  would  rather  cast  in  our 
lot  with  them  than  with  their  censor. 

Among  his  many  acquirements  we  are  informed  by  the  Rev. 
John  Ryiand,  a  preceding  biographer,  that  Hervey  "  became  one 
of  the  first  scholars  in  Europe  for  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  "  (p.  212);  which  is  much  to  say  in  an  age  that 
produced  Bishop  Lowth's  famous  Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry.  In 
this  sacred  study  he  had  John  Wesley  for  his  teacher,  having  pre- 
viously got  hold  of  the  Westminster  Hebrew  Grammar,  of  which  he 
could  make  nothing.  "  That  book,"  plaintively  writes  Mr.  Ryiand, 
"seems  to  be  contrived  by  the  devil  to  prevent  the  learning  of  the 
Hebrew  language ;  it  is  dark  and  obscure,  harsh  and  unpleasant, 
ugly  and  disgustful,  dull  and  listless  "  (Ibid).  Possibly  Ryiand  was 
a  Westminster  boy  himself,  and,  if  so,  he  ought  to  know ;  other- 
wise we  should  have  thought  that  the  jmir  body  to  whom  he 
refers  the  authorship  might  have  found  other  employment  than 
that  of  compiling  bad  grammars  to  perplex  and  torture  ingenuous 
youth.  Yet  it  was  not  as  a  scholar  that  Hervey  became  best 
known,  but  rather  as  a  diligent,  godly,  painstaking  parish  priest. 
As  a  curate  at  Bideford  and  elsewhere,  then  in  his  own  in- 
herited livings  of  Weston-Favel  and  Collingtree  in  Northampton- 
shire, he  did  the  work  of  a  true  evangelist  in  spite  of  bodily 
weaknesses  which  made  him  seem  a  dying  man  all  his  life 
long.  He  was  never  married  save  to  his  holy  work,  and  of  his 
extemporary  sermons,  full  of  tenderness  and  simplicity,  very 
few  have  been  preserved.  His  most  ambitious  literary  perform- 
ance, Theron  and  Aspasio  (1755),  a  dreary  dialogue  in  three 
volumes  on  justification  by  faith  and  the  doctrines  akin  to  it,  had 
a  prodigious  sale  at  the  time,  and  is  sometimes  met  with  in  old- 
fashioned  libraries,  but  will  never  be  read  through  again.  This 
publication  embittered  his  latest  years  by  bringing  him  into 
collision  with  his  old  friend  Wesley,  who  would  at  all  times  rush 
upon  whatever  savoured  of  Calvinism  as  a  wild  bull  on  a  red 
rag.  Pie  is  best  remembered  by  an  earlier  and  less  elaborate  per- 
formance. Meditations  Among  the  Tombs  (1745),  suggested  by  an 
excursion  from  his  curacy  of  Bideford  to  the  line  old  church  of 
Kilkhampton,  in  the  north-east  corner  of  Cornwall.  In  this  juvenile 
work  more  especially,  his  style  is  as  bad  as  can  well  be  imagined  ; 
inflated,  luxurious,  exhibiting  every  fault  that  an  inexperienced 
writer  would  be  taught  to  avoid.  But  he  has  treated  a  subject 
of  universal  interest  in  an  impressive  manner ;  the  prevailing  tone 
of  contemplative  melancholy  has  charms  for  most  readers  in  some 
conditions  of  the  mind,  while  here  and  there  breaks  forth  a 
certain  luscious  eloquence  which  is  not  artificial.  We  do  not  hold 
with  Blr.  Tyerman  when  he  says  of  Hervey's  books  that  "  few 
are  greater  favourites  at  the  present  day  "  (p.  200)  ;  but  some 
of  his  finest  passages,  such  as  his  apostrophe  to  Sir  Bevil  Grenvil, 
the  hero  of  Lansdowne  field,  are  not  unworthy  of  more  endui'ing 
fame  than  they  are  likely  to  vindicate  for  themselves  in  the 
crewded  pages  of  English  literature,  where  all  that  is  not  of  the 
best  must  ere  long  become  the  prey  of  dumb  forgetfulness. 

Mr.  Tyerman  devotes  another  hundred  pages  of  his  volume  to  a 
person  whose  very  existence  we  had  almost  lost  sight  of,  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  Ingham  (1712-1772),  "the  Yorkshire  Evangelist." 
The  sect  of  the  Inghamites,  of  which  he  had  the  sorry  distinction 
of  being  the  head,  has  now  almost  vanished  from  the  face  of  his 
native  county,  where  it  once  overshadowed  Wesleyanism  itself. 
From  an  early  period,  however,  the  growth  of  this  denomination 
was  stunted  by  the  too  close  vicinity  of  the  Glassites  or  Sand&- 
manians,  the  very  narrowest  of  all  separatist  communions,  even 
now  not  wholly  extinct,  and  among  whom  Michael  Faraday  was 
bred,  and  lived  a  member  and  an  ofiice-holder.  The  illustrious 
philosopher  who  put  all  nature  to  the  question  never  found  time 
or  inclination  to  ask  himself  whether  the  Supreme  Being  whom 
he  devoutly  served  was  indeed  a  respecter  of  persons.  We  return 
to  Ingham,  who  was  an  undergraduate  of  Queen's,  and  about 
twenty  years  old  when  he  first  joined  the  holy  brotherhood  at 
Oxford.  Ho  had  not  been  long  ordained  before  he  received  from 
John  Wesley  a  letter  whose  substance  was  this: — "  Fast  and  pray, 
and  then  send  me  word  whether  you  dare  go  with  me  to  the 
Indians."  He  obeyed  the  call,  and  accompanied  John  and  Chaiies 
Wesley  on  that  ill-starred  mission  to  Georgia ;  wherein,  by  the 
exercise  of  a  little  common  sense,  he  obtained  more  influence  and 
consideration  than  those  he  had  hitherto  taken  for  his  guides.  In 
thirteen  months,  however,  he  left  the  colony  to  encounter  contra- 
diction at  home.  "  At  a  Church  congress  held  at  Wakefield, 
June  6,  1 739,"  as  Mr.  Tyerman  informs  us,  "  Ingh.am  was  pro- 
hibited from  preaching  in  any  of  the  churches  in  the  diocese  of 
York"  (p.  goj;  we  were  not  previously  aware  that  Church 
Congresses  existed  at  that  period,  or  that  they  possess  even  now 
such  summary  coercive  jurisdiction.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  had 
now  to  exercise  his  ministerial  function  in  any  place  he  could 
make  available.  "  Village  greens,  the  public  streets,  fields,  barns, 
cottages,  and  houses  of  all  descriptions  became  his  preaching 
places,"  so  that  not  fewer  than  furty  religious  societies  were 
formed  by  him  at  this  time.  Hitherto  he  had  been  on  terms  of 
close  intimacy  with  the  Wesleys,  but  their  miion  was  soon  to  come 
to  a  disastrous  end.    The  elder  of  the  brothers  exacted  Irom  his 
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followers  more  dutiful  respect  and  compliance  than  Ingham  was 
willing  to  bestow ;  and  to  this  source  of  dissension  was  added  the 
Taried  relations  in  which  they  now  stood  to  the  Moravian  Brethren, 
who  had  virtually  expelled  John  Wesley  from  their  body,  while 
Ingham  still  clave  to  them,  though  he  too  left  them  at  last.  Page 
after  page  of  Mr.  Tyerman's  volume,  as  indeed  of  his  Life  of  the 
Founder  of  Methodism,  is  full  of  the  dismal  controversies,  the 
mutual  recriminations,  the  bitter  reproaches  of  those  who  had 
begun  to  run  the  good  race  together,  and  had  subsequently  parted 
in  anger  and  malice.  Whitefield  kept  himself  as  clear  as  any  one 
from  these  most  unedifying  disputes,  for  his  was  a  meek  and 
candid  spirit,  but  even  he  was  at  times  betrayed  into  conduct 
which  he  afterwards  looked  back  upon  with  deep  remorse.  As  to 
Ingham,  we  fear  he  was  no  less  blameworthy  than  the  rest, 
yet  he  has  been  spoken  of  as  emphatically  a  gentleman. 
When  he  was  young,  his  handsome  person  and  agi-eeable  address 
commended  him  to  one  of  his  converts,  twelve  years  his  senior, 
the  Lady  Margaret  Hastings,  sister-in-law  to  the  famous  Selina 
Countess  of  Huntingdon;  nor  had  she  cause  during  many  years 
of  wedded  life  to  regret  her  union  with  the  clergyman  who  took 
broad  Yorkshire  for  his  parish.  When  she  was  gone  the  widower's 
sun  went  down  in  gloom.  The  decaying  state  of  the  societies 
be  had  set  up  distressed  him  sorely,  as  though  it  were  a  personal 
calamity,  "  I  am  lost !  I  am  lost ! "  was  his  despairing  cry ;  he 
seemed  to  himself  to  have  lived  and  toiled  in  vain. 

The  next  worthy  on  Mr.  Tyerman's  list  was  of  a  braver  and 
more  cheerful  temperament,  John  Gambold  (1711-1771),  of 
Christ  Church — Bishop  Gambold  as  our  author  calls  him,  for  he 
had  accepted  that  title  from  the  Moravian  body  in  England  after 
Ingham  had  forsaken  it,  and  for  seventeen  years  he  bore  the  not 
overwhelming  "  honours  of  his  ofBce  with  humility  and  diffidence  " 
(p.  1 94).  Gambold,  too,  had  become  acquainted  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  first  with  Charles  Wesley,  who  was  a  student  of  his  own 
college,  then  of  course  with  John,  who,  as  he  writes,  "  has  been 
the  instrument  of  so  much  good  to  me  that  I  shall  never  forget 
him"  (p.  157).  Like  the  rest  of  the  pious  troop,  he  visited  the 
city  prisons,  was  fruitful  in  prayer  and  exhortations,  took  orders 
early,  and  spent  ("  almost  wasted!"  p.  163)  four  years  as  vicar  of 
the  sequestered  village  of  Staston-Harcourt,  finding  there  ample 
leisure  for  literary  and  philosophical  studies.  Much  about  this 
time,  nay  even  after  his  intercourse  with  the  Moravians  had 
revived  his  love  for  spiritual  truth,  Gambold  composed  a  tragedy 
■entitled  the  Martyrdom  of  Ignatius,  which  grievously  exercises 
Mr.  Tyerman,  and  drives  him  to  strange  subterfuges  indeed.  As 
a  specimen  of  our  biographer's  style,  we  subjoin  his  lame  apologies 
for  this  awkward  fact : — 

It  certainly  seems  somewhat  strange  that  an  earnest  young  clergyman, 
twenty-nine  years  of  age,  and  only  recently  brought  to  the  enjoyment  of 
personal  salvation  by  penitent  faith  in  Christ,  should  employ  his  time  and 
pen  upon  a  dramatical  production  ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind — (i)  that 
from  his  youth  Gambold  had  had  a  great  fondness  for  dramatic  pieces,  both 
ancient  and  modern;  (a)  that  Gambold's  tragedy  was  never  intended  for 
the  stage ;  (3)  that  its  sentiments  are  unexceptiouably  pure  and  good ;  and 
(4)  that  he  was  not  the  first  who  had  attempted  to  represent  the  principles 
and  practices  of  the  Christian  religion  in  such  a  form. 

To  these  pleas  we  will  only  add  (5)  that,  though  graceless  enough 
to  write  a  play,  he  had  not  the  hardihood  to  publish  it.  It  first 
appeared  in  1773,  a  third  of  a  century  after  it  was  written,  and 
two  years  after  its  author's  death. 

Several  others  of  the  "  Oxford  Methodists  "  are  more  slightly 
commemorated  in  this  volume,  as  William  Morgan  of  Christ 
Church  and  Robert  Kirkham  of  Merton,  who  in  November  1729 
formed  with  John  and  Charles  Wesley  the  nucleus  of  the  party 
"  by  spending  some  evenings  of  the  week  together  in  reading, 
chiefly  the  Greek  Testament."  With  one  Rev.  John  Clayton 
( 1 709-1 773),  "The  Jacobite  Clergyman,"  as  Mr.  Tyerman  calls 
him,  we  were  not  previously  acquainted.  He  laboured  and  died 
successively  Chaplain  and  Fellow  of  the  Collegiate  Church  at 
Manchester,  and  had  first  persuaded  Wesley  in  1732  to  take  up 
his  practice  of  fasting  twice  in  the  week.  The  chief  use  he  serves 
to  his  biographer  is  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  a  series  of  protests 
against  "  ritualism  "  and  "  priestly  pretension  "  and  "  parochial 
pride,"  for  Clayton  had  left  the  Wesleys  as  soon  as  he  perceived 
to  what  they  were  driving.  "  Coldness  sprang  up  and  separation," 
nothing  worse. 

The  brief  memoir  of  Thomas  Broughton,  "  The  Faithful  Secre- 
tary" of  the  venerable  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowledge,  is  important  chiefly  because  some  of  Mr.  Tyerman's 
readers  will  here  learn  for  the  first  time  what  ho  very  rightly  is 
careful  to  impress  upon  them,  that  this  iissociation  "had  the 
honour  of  being  the  pioneer  of  some  of  the  greatest  movements  of 
the  present  day.  It  distributed  Bibles  long  before  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  existed,"  and  numbered  among  its  iiiission- 
aries  the  apostolic  Schwartz.  Brougliton  had  joined  the  Methodists 
at  Exeter  College  in  1732,  and  in  London  was  conspicuous  for 
his  zeal  in  ministering  to  condemned  malefactors  up  to  tlie 
moment  that  they  Hufiurod.  He  also,  in  the  course  of  time,  received 
the  benefit  of  tho  Wesleys'  loft-handed  prayers.  "  I  was  much 
assisted  to  intercede  for  poor  Mr.  Broughton,"  writes  Charles  in 
1738,  "who  continues  tho  very  life  of  all  those  who  oppose  tho 
faith  "  (n.  343). 

Tho  short  lives  of  tho  Wesleys'  clerical  brothers-in-law,  John 
Whitelamb  and  Westloy  Hall,  (■.specially  of  tho  latter,  miglit 
Tery  well  have  boon  spari'd,  tlio  lallier  an  all  that  was  worth 
knowing  about  them  had  already  bion  told  in  tlio  "  i>ifo  "  of  tlio 
Founder.  For  John  WhiU.lamb  wo  must  confess  a  hearty  liking; 
we  doubt  not  that  ho  was,  what  his  tombstone,  raised  by  a 


stranger,  declares,  "  worthy  of  imitation."  The  poor  charity  boy 
of  Samuel  Wesley's  smaller  parish  of  Wroote  was  promoted  by 
the  old  rector's  generous  kindness  and  his  own  towardly  parts,  first 
to  an  Oxford  education,  next  to  his  patron's  little  living,  and  the 
hand  of  his  afflicted  daughter  Mary.  He  lost  all  he  had  toiled  for 
by  the  death  of  his  wife  within  one  year ;  then  patiently  dragged 
on  life  as  an  obscure  country  parson  for  more  than  a  generation 
longer ;  making  from  time  to  time  his  timid  approaches  to  impe- 
rious John  Wesley,  yet  always  flung  back  again,  and  finally  dis- 
missed in  a  single  paragraph  by  one  whom  he  professed  to  serve 
in  all  things,  "  provided  conscience  be  not  concerned."  We 
subjoin  the  great  man's  version  of  the  poor  fellow's  epitaph : — 

1769,  October  4.  How  long  is  it  since  Mr.  Whitelamb  died?  What 
disease  did  he  die  of  ?  Did  he  lie  ill  any  time  ?  Do  you  know  any  cir- 
cumstances preceding  or  attending  his  death  ?  Oh,  why  did  he  not  die 
forty  years  ago,  while  he  knew  on  whom  he  believed  !  Unsearchable  are 
the  counsels  of  God,  and  His  ways  past  finding  out. 

They  are  so,  indeed;  and  not  the  smallest  mystery  which 
disturbs  the  reflecting  mind  is  this,  that  men  who  are  willing  to 
give  up  ease  and  substance,  and  the  blessings  of  social  life,  for  the 
furtherance  of  what  they  hold  to  be  the  truth,  should  thus 
pursue  each  other  with  deadly  enmity,  and  launch  forth  invectives 
from  which  the  most  worldly  abstain  for  mere  self-respect ;  for- 
getful all  the  while  wherein  it  is  written,  "Though  I  give 
my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not  charity,  it  profiteth  me 
nothing." 


BRET  HARTE'S  WORKS.' 

IT  is  about  two  years  since  Mr.  Bret  Harte  became  known  to  the 
English  public  by  the  Luck  of  Roaritig  Camp,  a  collection  of 
Californian  pictures  which  we  noticed  at  the  time  at  some  length. 
The  success  achieved  by  these  tales  was  followed  up  by  the 
Heathen  Chinee  and  its  companion  pieces,  in  which  the  writer 
showed  himself  a  humourist — and  this  in  the  wide  sense  of  the 
term  which  includes  humanity  and  pathos — in  poetry  as  well  as  in 
prose.  Other  productions  were  gradually  added,  mostly,  but  by 
no  means  exclusively,  distinguished  by  the  novel  Western  colour- 
ing which  had  at  first  attracted  attention.  The  latest  piece  in 
prose,  "  Mrs.  Skaggs's  Husbands,"  takes  us  back  to  the  CaUforni.an 
camp  life;  on  the  other  hand,  the  latest  pieces  of  verse — "  Con- 
cepcion  de  Arguello,"  and  the  lines  on  the  fire  of  Chicago — are  as 
regular  in  language  and  form  as  if  Mr.  Longfellow  had  written 
them.  The  collected  whole  makes  up  a  good-sized  volume, 
which,  if  manipulated  according  to  the  usual  ways  of  publishers 
of  English  poetry  and  fiction,  might  easily  be  spread  into  three 
or  more.  In  some  ways  the  contents  are  of  unequal  merit ;  but 
most  of  them  are  good,  and  some  things  are  unique.  The  im- 
pression we  receive  on  the  whole  confirms  the  judgment  which 
we  had  formed  step  by  step  from  the  several  parts  as  they  appeared — 
that  Mr.  Bret  Harte  is  a  storyteller  and  poet  of  true  genius.  It 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  infer  from  his  popularity  at  railway 
bookstalls  that  he  is  a  mere  compiler  of  extravagant  jests  and 
adventures.  What  we  do  infer  is  that  railway  travellers  will 
read  good  books  if  only  they  are  made  cheap.  Even  the  some- 
what blatant  advertisements  with  which  the  English  publisher 
has  thought  fit  to  herald  these  works  may  annoy,  but  will  not 
deter,  the  reader  who  is  accustomed  to  see  with  his  own  eyes. 

Perhaps  the  most  eminently  distinctive  feature  of  Mr.  BretHarte's 
manner  is  suggestiveness,  a  quality  in  which,  we  think,his  writing  is 
hardly  to  be  surpassed.  By  this  we  mean  the  power  of  suggesting 
definite,  not  indefinite,  ideas.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  modern 
authors,  especially  in  some  of  our  latest  poetry,  collocations  of  fair- 
sounding  words  which  seem  to  answer  to  some  vague  emotion, 
but  convey  no  positive  meaning,  and  which  are  called  suggestive 
because  they  fail  to  suggest  anything  in  pai'ticular.  This  kind  of 
vague  suggestion  may  have  its  artistic  uses,  but  obviously  requires 
a  very  fine  artistic  discretion  in  its  use.  Mr.  Bret  Harte'a  way  is 
quite  different.  With  a  few  touches,  thrown  in  as  it  were  by 
accident,  he  describes  remote  or  trivial  consequences  so  as  to  carry 
our  thought  at  once  to  the  centre  of  the  action.  Nor  do  we  come 
to  resent  this  as  a  trick  of  manner;  partly  because  Mr.  Bret  Ilarte 
knows  how  to  apply  it  with  infinite  variety,  partly  because  it  is 
really  not  artificial,  but  founded  on  the  truth  of  human  nature.  We 
do,  in  fact,  learn  a  good  part  of  the  things  which  are  important  to 
our  actual  life  by  some  such  incidental  and  roundabout  intima- 
tions. It  would  be  difficult  to  find  anywhere  a  inoro  complete  and 
condensed  dramatic  picture  than  in  the  short  poem  entitled  "Jim." 
The  story  of  an  old  friend  lost  and  found  comes  out  in  broken 
sentences,  in  which  tho  speaker's  true  emotion,  being  shainofaced, 
as  the  manner  of  our  English  race  is  from  East  to  West,  disguises 
itself  in  abrupt  questionings  and  casual  expletives.  The  last  two 
stanzas,  containing  the  discovery — which  any  one  who  thinks  they 
want  to  bo  made  classical  may  call  by  tho  technical  name 
piopriato  to  these  situations  in  Greek  tragedy — are  wonderful  for 
what  they  say  in  a  few  words  : — 

Dead  I 
Poor— little— Jim  ! 
— Why,  tliar  was  luc, 
Jonc.H,  and  Hob  Lee, 
Harry  niul  lion — 
No-uccount  nii'ii : 
Then  to  take  himt 
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Well,  thar— Good-bye, — 
No  more,  sir, — I — 
Eh? 

What's  that  you  say  ? — 
Wh3-,  dern  it !— Sho  ! 
No  ?    Yes  !    Bv  Jo  ! 
Sold! 

Sold  !   Why,  you  linib, 
You  ornerj-, 

Derned  old 
Long-legged  Jim ! 

The  same  power  comes  out  very  conspicuously  in  the  story  of 
"  Mrs.  Skaggs's  Husbands."  Skaggs  is  a  sufBciently  unpromising 
name  to  begin  with.  It  strikes  us  as  a  nice  question  whether 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  might  not  find  it  even  more  ominous  for  the 
future  of  our  language  and  culture  than  Wragg.  Certainly  Diane 
de  Lys  or  Lucrezia  Borgia  sounds  better.  And  Mrs.  Skaggs  and 
one  of  her  husbands  are  not  seen  at  all ;  the  husband  who  does 
not  appear  being  the  one  by  whose  name  we  hear  of  her.  Some- 
thing is  said,  but  most  is  inferred  from  the  conduct  of  the  persons 
whose  misfortunes  she  has  made.  And  we  venture  to  say  that 
nevertheless  Mrs.  Skaggs  ought  to  take  a  permanent  place  among 
the  sinister  and  terrible  figures  of  modern  fiction.  This  tale  has 
appeared  in  a  French  version  in  the  Heme  des  Dmx  Mondes,  as 
did  also,  if  we  remember  rightly,  some  of  the  former  ones.  Mr. 
Bret  Harte's  reputation  is  therefore  not  confined  to  readers  of  his 
own  language. 

The  purely  humorous  aspect  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte's  writings  is 
both  the  most  familiar,  and  perhaps  the  most  difficult  to  give  an 
account  of,  but  we  cannot  pass  it  over.  The  curious  irony — using 
the  word  in  its  original  sense  of  under-statement — which  runs 
through  the  whole  is  generic  rather  than  individual.  But  our 
author  embodies  it  in  a  quiet  easy  flow  of  verse  peculiar  to  him- 
self, which  sets  it  off  admirably.  "  Truthful  James's  "  account  of 
the  dispute  in  the  scientific  "Society  upon  the  Stanislow  "  is  in 
this  way  irresistible : — 

Xow  I  hold  it  is  not  decent  for  a  scientific  gent 
To  say  another  is  an  ass, — at  least,  to  all  intent ; 
Nor  should  the  individual  who  happens  to  be  meant 
Reply  by  heaving  rocks  at  him  to  any  great  extent. 

Then  Abner  Dean  of  Angel's  raised  a  point  of  order — when 
A  chunk  of  old  red  sandstone  took  him  in  the  abdomen. 
And  he  smiled  a  kind  of  sickly  smUe,  and  curled  up  on  the  floor. 
And  the  subsequent  proceedings  interested  him  no  more. 

"  That  Heathen  Chinee  "  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  gloss 
from  us.  The  guile  of  Ah  Sin  under  his  "  pensive  and  childlike  " 
bearing.  Bill  Nye's  lofty  indignation  as  the  champion  of  virtue 
and  native  labour,  and  the  judicial  calmness  of  his  partner  who 
tells  the  tale,  make  up  a  sort  of  diminutive  burlesque  epic  of  the 
collision  between  the  extreme  Eastern  and  the  extreme  Western 
race  of  mankind.  And  the  piece  has  this  quality — a  pretty  sure 
test  of  versification  at  all  events — that  it  will  not  leave  us  satisfied 
till  we  know  it  by  heart.  Mr.  Bret  Harte's  metrical  effects  are  very 
curious ;  with  the  appearance  of  carelessness  there  is  really  much  art. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  dash  and  sweep  very  like  Mr.  Swinburne's 
lyrics.  One  poem,  "  Bow's  Flat,"  is  in  the  very  stanza  lately 
chosen  by  Mr.  Swinburne  for  one  of  his  most  ambitious  and  sus- 
tained flights.  It  tells  of  one  Dow,  who,  after  a  long  run  of 
"  powerful  mean  "  luck,  sought  in  vain  for  water  in  his  dried-up 
well.    What  he  found  is  best  said  in  his  own  words : — 

It  was  gold, — in  the  quartz, 

And  it  ran  all  alike  ; 
And  I  reckon  five  oughts 

Was  the  worth  of  that  strike  ; 
And  that  house  with  the  coopilow's  his'n, — which  tlie  s  .me 

isn't  bad  for  a  Pike. 

Thet's  why  it's  Dow's  Flat ; 

And  the  thing  of  it  is 
That  he  kinder  got  that 

Through  sheer  contrairiness : 
For  'twas  water  the  dcmcd  cuss  was  seekin',  and  his  luck 

made  him  certain  to  miss. 

Thet's  so.    Thar's  your  way 

To  the  left  of  yon  tree  ; 
But— a — look  h'yur,  say  ? 
Won't  you  come  up  to  tea  ? 
No  ?  Well,  then  the  next  time  you're  passin' ;  and  ask 
after  Dow, — and^thet's  me. 

With  so  much  genuine  native  power  at  his  command,  it  is  a  pity 
that  Mr.  Bret  Harte  should  ever  be  led  away  to  become  a  com- 
paratively ordinary  comic  writer  in  afield  which  does  not  suit  him. 
This  is  the  case  however  in  the  "  Sensation  Novels,"  a  performance 
not  only  relatively  but  absolutely  weak.  There  are  good  points 
scattered  here  and  there  in  the  various  imitations,  especially  in 
that  of  Dickens,  whose  style  Mr.  Bret  Harte  has  really  studied — 
80  much  indeed,  that  its  influence  is  a  little  too  visible  in  his 
serious  writing.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  parodies  are  forced  and 
unsatisfactory  ;  the  more  so  when  we  remember  the  excellence  of 
Thackeray's  Novels  hy  Eminent  Hands,  which  all  but  amoimts 
to  a  standing  prohibition  against  any  attempt  to  do  the  same 
thing  after  him.  The  travesty  of  Lothair  in  another  part  of  this 
volume  likewise  fails  to  do  any  justice  either  to  Mr.  Disraeli  (for 
a  good  parody  ought  to  have  at  least  a  fair  show  of  justice)  or  to 
hia  parodist. 

We  are  glad  to  turn  from  Mr.  Bret  Harte's  one  failure  to  the 
success  he  has  achieved  on  his  proper  ground.  His  Californian 
tales,  beyond  their  interest  as  works  of  fiction,  have  a  truth 
which,  if  not  exactly  literal,  is  better  than  much  that  pas.ses 
for  hiatoiical  truth,  and  whereby  they  will  one  day  be  valuable 


material  for  history.  They  give  us  a  picture,  everywhere  so 
striking  and  consistent  that  even  without  confirmation — which, 
however,  is  not  wanting — it  must  be  accepted  as  faithful,  of  a 
strange  transitory  phase  of  civilization  whicn  already  belongs  to 
the  past.  We  see  how  a  society  with  laws  of  its  own — .somewhat 
odd  laws  indeed,  but  still  recognized  laws — is  unexpectedly  evolved 
out  of  the  concourse  of  apparently  lawle.ss  individuals.  In  the 
process  ancestral  traits  come  out  for  which  we  have  to  go  back  over 
centuries  if  we  want  to  find  them  in  Europe.  The  state  of  things 
depicted  by  Mr.  Bret  Harte  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  the 
manners  of  our  kinsfolk  in  Iceland  a  thousand  years  ago  as  pre- 
served in  the  Sagas.  Gunnar  and  Grettir  would  have  been  quite 
in  their  element  at  Roaring  Camp  or  Sandy  Bar.  There  is  the 
same  light  esteem  of  human  life,  with  its  consequences  modified  by 
a  conventional  code  of  honour  and  a  rough  but  well-marked  sens» 
of  justice  and  fair  dealing  between  men.  The  scientific  student 
of  human  nature  may  regret  that  in  California  the  experiment 
could  not  be  fairly  worked  out,  but  of  course  it  is  inevitable  that 
the  outlying  posts  occupied  by  the  irregular  advanced  guard  of  a 
conquering  race  should  be  overtaken  by  the  movement  of  the  main 
body,  and  civilized  from  outside  before  they  have  done  civilizing 
themselves  from  inside.  And  of  course  what  they  do  for  them- 
selves is  not  a  fresh  construction  out  of  unformed  matter,  but  a 
reconstruction  out  of  disintegrated  organic  elements.  Still  it 
brings  into  startling  proximity  phases  of  human  nature  which  ia 
the  ordinary  course  of  things  are  widely  separated  in  both  space 
and  time.  Once  or  twice  this  confusion  of  different  stages  of 
civilization  has  led  Mr.  Bret  Harte  into  something  like  false  senti- 
ment, as  when  he  relates  the  summary  trial  and  execution  of  one 
Tennessee  for  highway  robbery  at  Sandy  Bar.  He  uses  the  beauty 
of  the  midsummer  morning  to  draw  a  contrast,  and  talks  of 
"  the  weak  and  foolish  deed."  This  looks  like  a  hesitation 
between  the  points  of  view  of  the  camp  and  of  the  city.  If  the 
men  of  Sandy  Bar  are  to  be  judged  as  citizens  living  under  a 
regular  government,  their  conduct  was  much  worse  than  weak  or 
foolish ;  if  (according  to  the  real  state  of  facts  described)  we  look 
on  them  as  members  of  a  nascent  community  practically  com- 
pelled to  find  all  the  means  of  self-preservation  for  itself,  we  do 
not  see  what  else  they  could  have  done.  It  is  not  as  if  their  pro- 
ceedings  were  tumultuous  ;  they  act  under  a  sense  of  public  duty, 
and  their  justice,  if  not  very  refined,  is  incorrifptible.  And  the 
fact  that  the  judge,  when  he  intercepted  Tennessee's  flight  in  his 
unofficial  capacity,  brought  him  up  for  trial  instead  of  "  shooting 
him  at  sight,"  marks  a  distinct  step  in  social  advance.  However, 
the  feeling  expressed  in  these  tales  is  for  the  most  part  thoroughly 
true  and  genuine.  An  idea  dwelt  on  more  than  once  is  the 
humanizing  influence  of  children  among  these  wild  natures. 
The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  of  which  we  gave  a  detailed 
account  on  a  former  occasion,  is  founded  on  this;  and  in  the 
later  story,  "How  Santa  Glaus  came  to  Simpson's  Bar,"  we  hear 
how  the  leading  man  of  the  camp  rode  hard  all  night,  fought  with  a 
highwayman,  and  forded  a  swollen  river,  to  bring  a  Christmas  gift 
for  a  sick  child.  Another  admirably  told  story  of  a  difl'erent  kind  is 
"  Brown  of  Calaveras,"  which  curiously  illustrates  the  rules  of 
conduct  rigidly  and  even  punctiliously  acted  up  to  in  that  strange 
society  by  men  who  at  first  sight  seem  mere  outlaws.  It  reminds 
us  of  the  Arab  robber  who  turned  and  left  all  his  booty  when  he 
had  by  mistake  taken  up  and  tasted  a  lump  of  the  owner's  salt.  ^ 
Something  ought  also  to  be  said  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte's  more 
serious  poems,  which  deserve  more  consideration  than  we  have 
left  ourselves  space  to  give  them.  We  may  mention  one  success 
in  a  department  where  success  is  not  common.  War  songs  are 
certainly  the  weakest  point  of  modern  verse,  notwithstanding 
some  brilliant  exceptions  in  Germany.  Mr.  Bret  Harte's  lines 
called  "  The  Reveille  "  are  a  marked  addition  to  the  exceptions, 
and  we  think  a  fair  match  for  anything  in  the  Lieder  zu  Schufz 
und  Trutz. 

It  does  not  .appear  whether  this  edition  is  published  with  the 
author's  consent  or  not.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that,  if  Mr. 
Bret  Harte  had  been  consulted,  the  volume  would  have  been  more 
carefully  printed,  and  perhaps  would  not  have  been  disfigured  by 
vulgar  and  inappropriate  woodcuts.  As  far  as  strict  right  is  con- 
cerned there  is  nothing  to  be  said,  and  we  believe  Mr.  Ilotten  has 
his  own  theories  as  to  the  comity  of  nations  in  these  matters. 
Anyhow  we  do  not  know  of  any  more  authentic  English 
reprint  of  these  works,  and  we  must  be  content  to  take  them  in 
the  only  shape  we  can  get. 


ALEXANDER  VON  HUMBOLDT.* 

Second  Notice.') 

BY  the  death  of  his  mother  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  who  in 
deference  to  her  wishes  had  made  the  study  of  law  and  the 
public  service  his  main  object  of  pursuit,  found  himself  free  to 
follow  henceforth  the  bent  of  his  own  tastes  and  inclinations.  With 
ample  means  at  his  command,  with  intellectual  powers  trained  in 
the  highest  and  most  varied  systems  of  the  day,  and  developed  by 
contact  with  the  most  thoughtful,  able,  and  aspiring  minds,  the 
time  was  come  when  he  could  realize  those  schemes  of  world-wide 
travel  and  of  the  study  of  nature  in  all  the  width  and  depth 

*  Life  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt.  Compiled  in  commemoration  of  the 
Centenary  of  his  Birth.  By  J.  Lbwcnberg,  Robert  Av^-Lallemant,  and 
Alfred  Dove.  Edited  by  Professor  Karl  Bruhns,  Director  of  the  Observatory 
at  Leipzig.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Jane  and  Caroline  Lasself. 
a  vols.   London :  Longmawa  &  Co.  1873. 
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of  her  resources  wtich  had  been  the  dream  of  his  earliest 
youth.  The  slowness  of  gi-owth  -which  had  marked  his  facul- 
ties at  the  outset  of  life  had  proved  itself  to  be  no  coDgenital 
■want  of  mental  power,  but  rather  a  sign  of  the  depth  to  which 
his  powers  were  striking,  and  the  wide  hold  they  were  to 
take  of  the  soil  of  knowledge.  Even  what  had  seemed  in  child- 
hood to  threaten  weakness  or  delicacy  of  fi-ame  had  resulted,  under 

i'udicious  treatment  and  careful  habits  ot  his  own,  in  a  vigour  of 
lody  and  a  power  of  physical  endurance  which  carried  him  with 
scarcely  an  interval  of  broken  health  to  the  extreme  limits  of  human 
life.  A  letter  from  George  Forster  to  Heyne  speaks  of  Humboldt, 
then  just  of  age,  as  having  been  constantly  ailing  for  the  last  five 
years,  and  suffering  from  the  excessive  stimulus  to  the  brain 
given  by  the  system  of  the  Berlin  professors.  Kunth  likewise 
expresses  the  fear  that  his  pupil  may  succumb  to  the  hardships 
and  privations  of  travel.  Yet  from  the  great  traveller  himself  we 
learn  in  later  life  that  he  felt  proof  against  all  vicissitudes  of  climate 
orfatigue  by  sea  or  land,  and  was  equallyin  his  element  under  the 
tropics  and  within  the  polar  circle. 

In  contemplating  Humboldt  as  a  traveller,  the  wi-iter  of  this 
portion  of  his  biography,  Herr  Julius  Lowenberg,  dwells  with 
justice  upon  the  comprehensive  view  of  nature  which  fur- 
nished in  him  the  motive  of  travel.  He  was  the  originator 
t)f  a  new  epoch  in  scientific  exploration.  As  early  as  1 796  he  is 
found  writing  to  Pictet  that  he  had  been  drawing  up  a  scheme 
for  a  universal  science.  A  master  of  well  nigh  all  the  scientific 
knowledge  of  his  time,  he  went  forth  to  the  study  and  contempla- 
tion of  nature  with  a  mind  prepared,  not  only  for  the  perception 
and  appreciation  of  phenomena,  but  for  the  adjustment  of  new 
facts  to  their  place  in  the  general  order  of  physics,  and  their  rela- 
tion to  the  primary  laws  of  nature.  The  course  of  Humboldt's 
voyages  and  travels  of  exploration,  with  their  gains  to  physical 
geography  and  scientific  knowledge  at  large,  enters  so  intimately 
into  his  own  voluminous  wi'itings  as  to  call  for  less  minute  or 
exhaustive  notice  at  the  hands  of  his  biographer.  There  is,  how- 
ever, an  abundance  of  new  and  interesting  matter  in  his  letters 
and  journals,  now  for  the  first  time  brought  to  light,  which 
illustrates  in  the  most  vivid  manner  the  character  of  the  ob- 
server and  the  many-sidedness  of  his  intellect.  No  sooner  is 
he  fairly  embarked  on  his  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  than  we  find 
him  already,  in  June  1 799,  noting  down  his  researches  upon  the 
currents,  temperature,  and  phosphorescence  of  the  ocean,  working 
hard  at  astronomical  observations,  dredging  oft'  the  Canaries  to 
a. depth  of  fifty  fathoms,  diving  into  the  crater  of  the  Peak  of 
Teneriffe  till  the  sulphurous  vapour  burnt  holes  in  his  clothes, 
while  his  hands  were  numb  at  a  temperature  of  36°  the  ground 
under  his  feet  being  at  times  190°.  Plants,  animals,  insects, 
rocks,  offer  new  varieties  every  moment,  while  the  new  races  of 
men  awaken  with  still  more  lively  interest  his  ethnological  tastes. 
One  of  his  earliest  inquiries  when  first  treading  upon  tropical  soil 
is  the  problem  why  the  refraction  of  light  should  be  less  in  that 
zone  of  high  temperature  than  at  home.  The  splendid  instru- 
ments which  he  had  obtained  from  Ramsden  and  Troughton  are 
kept  in  full  work,  though  his  face  is  so  burnt  in  making  observa- 
tions that  he  has  to  keep  his  bed  two  whole  days  at  a  time,  and 
his  eyes  are  nearly  blinded  by  the  sun's  glare.  Through  swamps  and 

i'ungles  which  proved  almost  fatal  to  the  indefatigable  Bonpland, 
le  made  good  his  survey  of  the  entire  system  of  the  Orinoco, 
extending  over  twenty  thousand  square  miles,  his  health  and 
spirits,  as  he  boasts,  having  been  decidedly  improved  since  he  left 
Lurope. 

The  range  of  climates  as  well  of  terrestrial  space  which  Hum- 
boldt had  marked  out  for  his  steps  was  indeed  vastly  greater  than 
he  was  destined  to  accomplish.  There  washardly  aspot  of  theglobe's 
surface  that  he  had  not  mapped  down  in  his  programme  of  travel. 
The  scheme  of  circumnavigation  drawn  up  by  the  French  Direc- 
tory, under  the  command  of  Baudin,  opened  to  him  at  one  time 
the  most  auspicious  prospect  of  realizing  his  visions  of  this 
Irind.  He  wntes  in  1799  of  having  been  introduced  to  the 
commander,  and  sketched  out  in  common  with  him  the  route 
for  five  years  to  come.  The  first  year  was  to  be  spent  in 
Paraguiiy  and  Patagonia,  the  second  in  Peru,  Chili,  Mexico,  and 
Califoraia,  the  third  in  navigatino'  the  Southern  Ocean,  the 
fourth  in  Madagascar,  and  the  tiftn  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Paltry  considerations  of  economy,  to  his  intense  grief,  shattered 
these  hopes,  and  left  him  to  his  own  independent  energies  and 
the  resources  of  his  private  fortune.  The  Mexican  tour  he 
succeeded  in  carrying  out,  finding  his  way  back  to  Europe  through 
the  United  Stales,  where  ho  received  tho  utmost  attention 
and  assistance  from  the  leading  men  both  in  public  and  private 
life.  How  much  had  been  ellected  for  geographical  science  alone 
by  this  comparatively  small  part  of  the  traveller's  cnterjiriso 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  tliat  the  harbour  of  Acapulco, 
the  position  of  which  ho  was  tho  first  to  lay  down  with  correct- 
nees  upon  the  chart,  had  been  placed  upon  Arrowsmith's  latest 
mapR  half  a  degree  out  in  longitude  and  seven  minutes  in 
latitude,  having  hetm  by  enrlier  geographers  put  as  nnich  as 
four  degrees  too  much  to  tho  west.    His  explorations  in  Mexico 

{toured  a  flood  of  ni:w  light  upon  the  niyslcrious  archives  and 
egendary  history  of  that  little  known  country,  its  monunientiil 
remains  and  strange  puccessioiis  of  race,  as  W(dl  as  the  geological 
structure  and  natural  roHources  of  tho  liuul.  IIo  was  the  first  to 
draw,  while  at  Peru,  attention  to  the  valuable  properties  of  guano, 
and  t<j  introduce  MpecimeuM  into  b;uro])u  with  clieiiiical  discussionH 
of  its  nature  aud  uio.  Of  jiluntH  and  H<m[n  thousands  of  novel 
apecies  were  scut  or  brought  Louiu  by  Humboldt  tind  bis  com- 


panion in  travel,  though  terribly  injured,  to  his  intense  regret, 
by  the  damp  climate  and  imperfect  packing.  The  reduc- 
tion of  his  multitudinous  observations,  the  sorting  and  classi- 
fying of  his  innumerable  specimens,  and  the  preparation  for  the 
press  of  his  notes  and  recollections  of  travel,  occupied  him  for  many 
years  in  Paris,  aided  as  he  was  by  the  ablest  _and  most  eminent 
men  of  science  in  every  department.  At  the  Ecole  Poly  technique 
he  shared  the  room  and  worked  iu  the  laboratory  of  Gay-Lussac, 
and  Bertliollet  reported  with  eulogy  upon  his  atmospherical  in- 
vestigations. Plis  first  idea  had  been  to  settle  at  Geneva,  where, 
though  the  veteran  De  Saussure  had  passed  away,  there  were  the 
brothers  De  Luc,  the  physicist  M.-A.  Pictet,  Prevost,  and 
Trembley,  and  the  botanist  Senebier,  who  was  shortly  after  suc- 
ceeded by  DecandoUe.  To  Pictet,  summoned  from  Geneva,  was 
entrusted  the  English  translation  of  certain  parts  of  the  work, 
to  consist  of  four  thousand  copies,  many  destined  for  America,  the 
entire  scheme  of  which  extended  to  eleven  volumes,  to  appear  at 
the  same  time  in  French  and  German.  The  profits  were  to  be 
shared  between  Humboldt,  Bonpland,  and  Pictet.  In  the  mean- 
while Humboldt  found  time  for  reading  papers  by  the  score  before 
the  Academy,  as  well  as  for  original  experiments  and  observations, 
chemical  and  magnetic,  and  for  scientific  tours  to  Italy  and  parts  of 
Germany.  At  Berlin  he  had  a  fiattering  reception  from  the 
King,  a  grant  of  2,500  thalers  pension,  and,  What  he  could  only 
speak  of  with  irony  or  contempt,  the  post  of  chamberlain.  On  his 
return  to  Paris  he  brought  out  iu  1806  his  Aspects  of  Nature, 
fragments  of  which  had  formed  part  of  lectures  before  the 
Academy. 

A  new  phase  of  Humboldt's  life,  at  which  point  Herr  E. 
Ave-Lallemaut  takes  iip  the  tale,  is  opened  by  his  diplomatic 
mission  in  the  suite  of  Prince  William  of  Prussia  to  the  Court  of  the 
Tuileries  after  the  disasters  ensuing  upon  Jena.    His  fortunes, 
it  would  appear  from  facts  newly  brought  to  light,  had  undergone 
a  reverse,  which  made  this  mission  of  substantial  importance  to 
Humboldt.     A   letter   addressed,  it  is  thought  probable,  to 
Baron  von  Forell,  attached  to  the  suite  of  King  Frederick 
Augustus  of  Saxony,  dated  Paris,  November  16,  1809,  shows 
both  the  brothers  placed  at  this  time  in  a  position  of  serious 
pecuniary    embarrassment.     In    the   sequestration,  under  the 
convention  of  September  1 808  with  Napoleon,  of  all  property 
in  deposit  in  the  Bank  of  Berlin,  to  the  amount  of  seventeen 
million  thalers,  the   patrimony  of  the  Humboldts  was  most 
probably  involved.    The  object  of  this  letter  is  to  obtain  through 
the  King  an  exemption  for  his  own  and  his  brother's  capital,  con- 
sisting of  95,000  Prussian  thalers  on  mortgage  iu  the  Grand- 
Duchy  of  Warsaw.    By  a  decree   of  March  14,    1809,  His 
Majesty  had  indeed  exempted  a  further  portion  of  his  capital, 
amounting  to  33,000  thalers,  on  a  mortgage  at  Bodzewie,  in 
Pos£n,  but  the  war  had  prevented  him  from  reaping  the  advantage 
of  this  considerate  act,  and  for  three  years  he  had  received  no 
interest.    Hampered  as  he  thus  was,  he  proceeded  with  unabated 
energy  in  the  publication  of  his  works,  animated  at  the  same  time 
with  the  scheme  of  an  important  expedition  into  Asia.  The 
volumes  were  issued,  it  must  be  admitted,  at  a  price  and  on  a  scale 
which  grievously  limited  the  demand  for  them  on  the  port  of  men 
of  science  or  the  public  at  large.    Nor  were  the  plates,  greatly 
as  they  enhanced  the  costliness  of  the  work,  at  all  worthy  of  the 
artistic  powers  even  of  those  days.    How  iudefatigably  Humboldt 
threw  himself  into  the  undertaking  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  the  work  on  America  alone  so  far  extended  beyond 
the  original  plan  as  to  fill  twenty-nine  volumes  in  folio  and 
quarto,  illustrated  by  1,425  maps  and  plates,  many  of  which 
are  coloured.    The  price  of  a  bound  copy  of  the  whole  series  is 
set  down  in  his  note-book  at  2,753  thalers.    In  the  sections  on 
Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  he  had  the  invaluable  assistanc 
of  Cuvier,  in  that  on  Insects  of  Latreille,  and  in  that  on  Fishes  and 
Shells  of  Valenciennes.    The  astronomical  and  other  observations 
were  reduced  by  Oltniaims.    A  German  edition  of  this  section 
was  dedicated  to  Baron  Zach  and  to  Gauss,  to  whose  genius  and 
services  to  science  Humboldt  had  been  tho  first  to  accord  public 
recognition.    The  details  of  his  life  and  labours  during  his  resi- 
dence in  Paris,  noticesof  the  eminent  men  with  whom  he  associated 
in  science  and  in  public  life,  and  the  literary  ell'orts  which  filled 
up  the  intervals  in  the  prosecution  of  his  greater  works,  fill  a  large 
and  interesting  i<ection  of  Humboldt's  biography  at  this  time. 
His  hours  of  toil,  hardly  broken  from  eight  in  the  morning  to  a 
couple  of  hours  after  midnight,  save  by  hurried  meals  and  a  round 
of  visits,  his  traits  of  character  and  temper,  his  encouragement  of 
youthful  merit,  and  his  snatches  of  archniology  and  art,  form  the 
subject  of  pleasant  letters  from  Karl  Vogt,  Quetelet,  Liebi^,  and 
other  friends.    A  now  expedition,  to  which  he  was  invited  id  the 
yoari  8 1  2by  thoEmperorAloxander,extendingf'romSiberia through 
"ivashgar  and  Yarkand  to  tho  high  lands  of  'i'hibet,  was  frustrated 
by  the  canipaigu  of  Napoleon  against  Russia.    On  the  entry  of  tho 
Allied  Sovereigns  into  I'aris  Humboldt's  extensive  acquaintance 
with  tho  capital  and  its  leading  men  led  to  his  being  called  upon 
to  act  as  cicerone  to  King  Frederick  William  HI.,  in  whose  train 
he  further  proceeded  to  England,  combining  with  his  courtly 
duties  the  collection  of  materials  for  a  work  on  tho  political  con- 
diti(m  of  tho  South  American  colonies,  which  ho  had  been 
r(!(iu(!.sted  to  undertake  by  the  Allied  Powers.    So  indispensable 
had  ho  gradually  become  to  his  sovereign  that,  after  many  over- 
tures and  with  no  little  reluctance,  Humboldt  consented  to  take 
up  his  residence  pennanontly  at  Berlin  in  May  1827. 

From  this  point  tho  story  of  his  lil'o  in  its  meridian  and 
decline  is  tukeu  up  by  I'rofessor  Alfred  Dovo.    Tho  tripartite 
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division  of  the  biography  is  a  aource  of  no  little  confusion 
to  the  render,  who  must  find  it  difficult  to  keep  the  dates  and 
other  fixed  points  of  the  narrative  clearly  before  his  mind. 
Thus  each  of  the  three  biographers  treats  us  with  more  or  less  of 
detail  to  Humboldt's  Russiiin  adventures  and  explorations, 
carrying  us  east  and  west  at  the  cost  of  an  utter  entanglement  of 
the  thread  of  the  story.  It  is  about  this  date,  in  fact,  that  the 
three  portions  overlap  each  other,  and  it  is  not  till  we  settle 
down  finally,  under  Herr  Dove's  independent  treatment,  [to  the 
closing  scenes  of  the  long  record  that  we  have  a  clear  and  sustained 
narrative  before  us.  What  most  characterizes  it,  in  the  absence 
of  stirring  political  episodes  or  striking  discoveries  in  science,  is  the 
change  which  is  to  be  traced  in  the  intellectual  and  social  life  of 
Berlin  during  the  third  of  a  century  marked  by  Humboldt's 
residence  in  that  capital.  To  that  gratifying  change  he  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  in  no  slight  sense  a  contributor,  in  spite  of  the  sneer  of 
Vamhagen  that  Humboldt  was  a  great  man  till  he  came  to  Berlin; 
"  he  then  ceased  to  be  anything  extraordinary."  In  Berlin, 
Rahel  used  sarcastically  to  say,  "  everything  loses  prestige,  and  is 
pulled  down  to  the  level  ofmediocrity,  if  not  degraded  to  insignifi- 
cance ;  were  his  Holiness  himself  to  come  to  Berlin,  he  would  soon 
cease  to  be  Pope,  and  would  become  something  quite  ordinary,  per- 
haps a  horse-breaker."  On  the  cover  of  aportfolio  containing  botani- 
cal notes  for  Cosmos  Humboldt  himself  wrote,  when  seventy  years  of 
age, "  Shame  on  thee,  Berlin !  I  am  weary  of  thee ;  thou  art  nothing 
better  than  a  bear-garden."  To  have  to  amuse  and  pretend  to 
enlighten  the  utterly  dull  and  priggish  King,  the  victim  of 
perpetual  ennui ;  to  strive  after  kindling  in  the  vapid  circles  of 
German  society  somewhat  of  the  bright  flame  of  social  converse 
and  scientific  interest  which  he  had  left  burning  in  Paris ;  to 
raise  up  a  school  of  physics  in  the  face  of  Hegel,  against  whom 
he  protested  as  having  set  up  a  system  of  natural  philosophy 
without  facts  or  expeiiments — these  were  the  tasks  to  which  he 
felt  himself  called  from  the  outset.  His  lectures  upon  the  physical 
structure  of  the  universe  were  the  first  effort  of  any  importance 
to  bridge  the  gulf  which  then  undoubtedly  yawned  between  the 
study  of  science  and  the  education  of  the  people,  out  of  date 
as  a  charge  of  this  kind  might  have  become  when  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Buckle.  In  these  lectures  was  contained  the 
first  sketch  of  what  became  a  finished  picture  of  the  universe, 
in  Cosmos,  of  which  the  first  volume  was  published  in  1 844. 
Another  great  impulse  to  the  progress  of  thought  was  given 
by  the  Association  of  Science,  of  which  Oken  was  the  original 
centre  and  mainspring,  but  of  which  Humboldt  was  elected 
the  first  president,  delivering  the  inaugural  address  Septembee 
18,  i8z8.  Of  this  cosmopolitan  gathering  he  could  write 
thirty  years  later,  when  excusing  himself  from  attending  the 
meeting  at  Carlaruhe,  the  last  which  was  held  during  his 
life,  that  the  Scientific  Association  of  Germany  had  remained 
with  him  as  a  faintly  luminous  image  of  the  mythical 
union  of  his  country.  The  Revolution  of  July  again  brought 
Humboldt  to  Paiis,  partly  for  the  establishment  of  friendly 
lelations  with  the  new  Court  and  Government,  partly  in  accord- 
ance with  his  private  stipulation  for  so  many  months'  absence  at 
times  from  his  courtly  duties  at  Berlin.  His  letters  and  diaries 
have  furnished  many  particulars  of  his  intimacy  with  the  family  of 
King  Louis  Philippe,  and  of  his  influence  among  the  intellectual 
and  social  circles  of  the  French  capital.  An  episode  of  his  life 
in  which  his  energy  and  tact  are  shown  in  a  most  amiable  and 
attractive  light  is  that  of  the  expulsion  of  the  seven  Professors  of 
Gottingen  in  consequence  of  their  vehement  protest  against  the 
abrogation  of  the  Constitution  by  King  Ernest  Augustus  in  1833. 
With  Frederick  William  IV.,  whom  he  considered  the  most 
gifted  monarch  that  had  ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of  Prussia,  but 
■whose  dreamy  unpractical  temperament  made  him  the  most  hope- 
lessly inefficient  of  rulers,  Humboldt  lived  throughout  on  terms  of 
•ffectionate  intimacy.  To  him  is  due,  amongst  other  services  to 
acience  and  letters,  in  conjunction  with  Bunsen,  the  expedition  of 
Lepsius  to  Egypt,  as  well  as  the  publication  of  the  works  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Meteorological 
O&ce  of  Berlin,  under  Dieterici  in  1848.  Unofficial  as  was  his 
own  position,  he  was  able,  as  countless  letters  testify,  to  exert 
hia  patronage  on  behalf  of  various  scientific  undertakings, 
to  bring  forward  men  of  scientific  promise,  and  to  improve  the 
prospects  of  deserving  professors  and  students.  The  institution 
of  the  Order  of  Merit,  of  which  he  was  appointed  the  first 
Chancellor,  was  the  means  of  furthering  his  aims  in  this  direction 
to  no  inconsiderable  extent,  albeit  entailing  many  angry  reflec- 
tions on  the  part  of  disappointed  candidates.  Enthroned  by  the 
common  consentof  his  countrymen  as  the  king  of  science,  Humboldt 
exercif^ed  to  the  last  a  sway  over  the  intellectual  progress  of  Ger- 
many more  conspicuous  for  its  width  and  variety  than  for  any 
special  brilliancy  or  originality  in  its  aims.  It  was  not  so  much  by 
discoveries  of  a  profound  and  seminal  kind,  as  by  energies  skilfully 
and  persistently  applied,  that  he  made  good  his  place  in  the  fore- 
most ranks  of  knowledge.  With  physical  and  mental  powers 
«carcely  seen  to  be  in  the  wane  till  he  sank  peacefully  to  rest  on 
the  6th  of  May  1859,  ^■^^  Nestor  of  science  continued  to 
be  8<;iight  by  a  train  of  admirers  to  which  the  New  World  con- 
tributed in  rivalry  with  the  Old.  It  may  be  that  posterity  may  fail 
to  endorse  to  the  full  the  estimate  of  his  intellect  or  of  his  life's 
work  which  is  embodied  in  the  enthusiastic  tribute  of  his  biogra- 
phers; yet  is  there  a  force  to  which  none  can  be  insensible  in  the 
verdict  of  one  like  Jacob  Grimm,  when  speaking  of  the  proper 
juxtAposition  of  the  statues  of  Germany's  greatest  worthies — 
"  Kou:  Goethe  no  one  should  stand  unless  it  were  Humboldt." 


"HE  COMETH  NOT,"  SHE  SAID.* 

IT  seems  to  have  been  determined  by  some  novel  writers  that, 
whetlier  or  not  there  is  anything  in  a  name,  there  must  be 
a  good  deal  of  it.  If  their  example  is  generally  followed,  the 
days  of  such  unassuming  titles  as  Emma,  Northariger  Alley, 
Marriage,  or  Inheritance,  will  soon  have  passed  away,  and  author- 
esses will  no  longer  dare  to  send  forth  a  book  to  the  world  with 
no  more  catching  names  than  Old  Kaisingion  or  Middle7narch, 
The  truth  is  that  there  is  much  in  a  name  when  it  comes 
from  within.  There  is  nothing  in  the  technical  name  given  to 
flower  or  shell  by  men  of  science ;  the  poet  finds  that  "  their 
beauty  is  still  the  same,"  whatever  the  clumsiness  of  their 
titles  ;  nor  will  any  one,  after  reading  the  first  chapter  of  Kenehn 
Chillingly,  judge  even  of  a  man's  character  from  the  name, 
however  ill  chosen,  which  his  godfathers  and  godmothers  have 
bestowed  on  him.  But  with  the  novel  it  is  different ;  its  title  is 
a  forecast  of  its  spirit ;  and  where  we  find  a  biblical  phrase,  a 
violent  invocation,  or  a  quotation  from  a  popular  poet,  put  forward 
to  catch  the  eye,  there  we  expect  to  find  also  some  conscious  lack 
of  power  or  some  touch  of  vulgarity.  The  superiority  of  such  a 
writer  as  George  Eliot  stands  out  in  high  relief  even  in  this 
trivial  detail.  Calm  in  the  consciousness  of  strength,  she  can 
despise  these  tricks  of  nomenclature.  However,  in  accordance 
with  that  balance  of  good  and  evil  which  some  philosophers  have 
discerned  to  reign  throughout  nature,  we  find,  as  soon  as  we 
have  turned  the  first  page  of  Mrs.  Cudlip's  last  novel,  that  it  is 
an  improvement  on  those  which  preceded  it.  Would  she  but 
take  yet  a  little  more  pains  she  might  rank  high;  indeed  the 
advance  in  her  position  as  a  novelist  would,  we  think,  be  quite 
out  of  proportion  to  the  care  necessary  to  attain  it.  In  the  book 
before  us  she  has  given  us  some  excellent  things;  a  plot  ex- 
citing without  sensation,  not  commonplace,  although  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility ;  and  a  set  of  characters  most  of  whom  are 
like  real  people,  with  whose  thoughts  and  passions  we  leam  to 
sympathize,  and  whose  words  and  actions  could  not  be  transferred 
all  round  from  one  to  the  other  like  the  plates  and  cups  in  the 
mad  tea-party  without  a  shock  to  one's  sense  of  consistency.  She 
has  got  rid,  too,  of  much  of  that  restless,  hasty  spirit  of  work  which, 
backed  by  what  is  called,  and  not  ill  called,  a  fatal  facility,  went 
to  make  her  former  books  so  disappointing  from  their  crudeness 
and  want  of  finish.  In  the  story  before  us  this  restlessness  appears 
in  the  general  method  and  construction  of  the  book  more  than  ia 
the  working  out  of  individual  character. 

The  outline  of  the  plot  is  simple  enough.  We  start  with  the 
arrival  at  Moorbridge,  Madge  Roden's  home,  of  Philip  Fletcher, 
the  bad  young  man,  sailing  under  the  colours  of  another  Philip 
Fletcher,  his  cousin,  who  is  of  course  the  good  young  man  of 
the  book.  His  object  in  coming  is  to  woo  and  win  Miss  Roden, 
while  he  is  desperately  loved  by  her  friend  Miss  Aveland,  and 
really  loves  her  in  return,  but  prefers  Miss  Roden's  acres  to  Miss 
Aveland's  heart.  Hence  of  course  results  embarrassment  and 
confusion  to  all  concerned,  including  at  times  the  reader,  who 
gets  puzzled  between  the  two  Philips.  These  embarrassments 
are  not  ill  arranged;  the  main  faidt  is  that  the  scenes  ai-e  too  often 
and  too  rapidly  shifted ;  when  we  have  got  one  set  of  nerves  full  strung 
over  the  vicissitudes  of  Madge  Roden  and  one  Philip  Fletcher, 
we  are  suddenly  whisked  off  to  string  up  another  set  for  Olive 
Aveland  and  the  other  Philip  Fletcher.  However,  the  interest  is 
well  sustained  in  these  four,  and  in  the  varying  fortunes  of  those 
three  of  them  who  command,  or  are  supposed  to  command,  our 
sympathy.  We  say  supposed,  for  we  must  confess  that  we  have 
but  little  fellow-feeling  with  Olive,  and  that  we  regard  her  as  the 
failure,  though  we  fancy  she  is  meant  to  be  the  success,  of  the 
book.  She  is  introduced  to  us  as  a  handsome  high-bred  girl  of 
a  vehement  nature,  who  has  been  schooled  by  "  a  wealth  of  sorrow 
and  disappointment ;"  she  has  been  accustomed  to  conceal  her 
feelings,  amongst  them  her  love  for  Philip,  for  a  long  time ;  she 
is  supposed  to  be  very  much  a  lady,  yet  the  moment  Philip 
appears,  not  only  does  she  confess  to  him  the  love  he  has 
already  thrown  away,  not  only  does  she  continue  all  through 
to  lavish  it  on  him  with  a  misguided  fidelity,  but  she  bursts 
out  with  half  confessions  of  it  on  all  sorts  of  occasions,  and  to  all 
sorts  of  people.  She  has,  too,  a  disagreeable  trick  of  "  whimperinff 
out "  things  which  is  tiresome.  Altogether  the  Olive  Aveland 
of  the  book  is  not  like  the  Olive  Aveland  of  the  opening  chapters, 
and  is,  to  our  mind,  a  very  disagreeable  young  woman.  The 
impression  she  leaves  upon  us  is,  that  either  Mrs.  Cudlip  did  not 
choose  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  carrying  out  her  original  idea  di 
the  character,  or  that  her  notions  01  it  changed  after  she  had 
begun,  and  she  thought  it  not  worth  while  to  begin  afresh  in  con- 
sequence of  the  change. 

Having  failed  where  we  should  expect  her  to  succeed,  Mrs, 
Cudlip  has  succeeded  where  we  should  expect  her  to  fail,  in 
the  character  of  the  Philip  Fletcher  who,  starting  imder  false 
colours,  keeps  up  deceptions  and  plays  the  scoundrel  in  one  form 
or  another  to  the  end.  She  has  diawn  a  really  good  picture 
of  this  man,  whose  nature  is  not  bad,  who  has  no  love  of  scound- 
relism  for  its  own  sake,  but  whose  whole  character  is  so  corroded 
with  selfishness  that,  out  of  mere  vanity  and  distaste  for  labour, 
he  glides  easily  and  hopelessly  on  from  bad  to  worse  in  a  career  of 
falsehood  and  baseness.  She  has  accurately  seized  the  extreme 
sensitiveness  born  of  self-love  which  belongs  to  such  a  character, 
the  lack  of  power  to  distinguish  how  much  of  his  own  words  is 

•  "He  Cometh  Not,"  She  Said.  A  Novel.  By  Annie  Thomas  (Mrs. 
Poiulfr  Cudlip),  Author  of  "  Denis  Donne,"  &c.  3  vols.  London:  Chap- 
man &  Hall.  1873. 
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true  and  how  much  false  owing  to  a  long  hahit  of  deception,  the 
idle  longing  for  energy  to  do  the  right  thing  which  comes  over 
him  at  times,  and  the  rare  flashes  of  real  truth  and  honesty  which 
will  now  and  then  burst  out,  and  which,  scarcely  spoken,  are 
turned  to  some  account  in  the  cause  of  untruth.  She  has  also 
gauged  with  some  skill  the  amount  of  intellect  which  such  a  man 
possesses;  witness  the  scene  where  he  "mistakes  Madge's  admi- 
ration of  the  Idea  he  represents  to  her  for  love  of  himself." 
Mistake  either  of  circumstances  or  of  motives  is  the  ruling  power 
in  the  novel.  The  writer  gives  us  many  instances  of  what  is  often 
seen  in  real  life — two  people  deep  in  converse  which  may  affect 
their  whole  lives,  each  steadily  interested  in  the  groove  he  has 
chosen  for  himself,  and  referring  everything  to  that  groove ;  each 
thinking  he  has  read  the  other's  thoughts  and  motives,  and  each 
grossly  mistaken.  This  theory  of  mistake  is  a  little  strained  in 
the  case  of  Madge's  somewhat  obstinate  adherence  to  the  blunder 
which  makes  her  think  so  ill  of  the  original  Philip  Fletcher ;  and 
.we  are  sure  that  he  could  not  have  heard — interpreting  it  as  he 
did — her  speech  to  him  in  the  tower  at  Moorbridge  without  at 
once  demanding  and  getting  an  explanation.  But  this  would 
have  made  him  and  Madge  happy  at  once,  and  so  have  left 
no  excuse  for  the  greater  part  of  the  third  volume.  Madge 
is  another  success  to  be  scored  to  the  author,  who  in  her  has 
drawn,  and  drawn  well,  a  fresh,  clever,  unspoilt  girl  so  natural  as 
to  appear  to  strangers  a  desperate  flirt,  thoroughly  tender  and 
womanly,  and  yet  possessing  what  is  very  rare  in  women,  a  man's 
sense  of  honour.  Her  treatment  of  the  false  Philip  when  she 
first  discovers  his  falseness  is  the  most  striking  example  of  her 
character  to  be  found  in  the  book,  and  is  capitally  worked  out. 
One  little  touch  is  especially  good : — 

"  Has  Olive  married  ?  "  asks  Philip.  "  Married,  no !  gone  into  a  show- 
room as  a  — ,"  she  is  checked  by  a  sigh  of  relief  from  him. 

"  Did  you  know  that  and  keep  it  from  me,  Philip  ?  "  she  asks  with  quick 
discernment.  Then,  as  he  does  not  answer,  she  adds,  "  I  wish  j'ou  would  try- 
to  tell  me  the  — she  is  on  the  verge  of  saying  "  the  truth,"  but  substitutes 
the  words  "  all  about  it  "  instead. 

'  We  get  really  interested  in  Madge,  and  are  a  little  vexed  that 
we  have  seen  so  little  of  the  admirable  Philip  Fletcher,  and  are 
therefore  obliged  to  take  so  much  of  his  good  qualities  on  trust, 
when  he  marries  her  at  the  end,  to  the  relief  of  the  reader  and  in 
the  interest  of  poetic  justice.  We  were  inclined  at  first  to  think 
this  was  not  satisfied  m  the  case  of  the  other  Philip  Fletcher ; 
but  on  further  reflection  we  can  wish  him  no  worse  fate  than  to 
pass  his  days  in  the  society  of  the  terribly  juvenile  Lady  ToUington. 
Poor  Olive,  who  comes  in  for  more  than  a  fair  share  of  misery 
throughout,  is  perhaps  a  little  better  ofl'  at  the  end ;  for,  having 
made  mistakes  all  through  her  life  on  the  subject  of  her  darling 
Philip,  she  makes  her  last  mistake  as  she  drowns  in  thinking  that 
he  has  come  to  save  her.  On  the  whole,  the  conclusion  is  satisfac- 
tory, and  the  book  is  far  more  so  than  Mrs.  Cudlip's  last ;  but  she 
has  many  faults  and  vulgarisms  of  style  which  require  correction. 
When,  snatching  some  breathless  moments  behind  a  lifted  school- 
desk,  we  were  accustomed  to  thrill  with  delighted  horror  over  the 
perils  of  the  Scalp  Hunters  or  the  Boy  Slaves,  we  learnt  to  look 
on  a  line  or  two  of  asterisks  as  a  fit  and  proper  method  of  at  once 
spurring  our  interest  and  saving  it  from  too  continued  a  strain, 
just  as  a  Spaniard  smokes  his  cigarette  between  the  courses  of 
dinner,  and  finds  in  it  both  a  stimulant  and  a  relief;  but  the 
employment  of  this  device  in  a  novel  of  everyday  life  to  denote 
a  short  lapse  of  time,  or  a  slight  disconnexion  of  events,  is  a 
mean  expedient,  betokening  either  laziness  or  incapacity.  Mrs. 
Cudlip's  style  is  remarkable  for  a  flashiness  which  is  clearly 
meant  to  be  pointed  and  impressive,  but  is  only  wearisome.  One 
phrase  which  we  have  already  quoted,  and  to  which  she  seems 
attached,  is  "  a  wealth  of  sorrow  and  disappointment."  After 
"wealth  of  golden  hair"  has  been  worked  to  death,  it  is  a 
little  hard  to  have  this  flung  in  our  faces.  The  author 
may  quote  in  defence  Gretchen's  "du  Schmerzenreiche,"  but 
'because  an  expression  is  once  used  with  fine  elf'ect  by  Goethe, 
it  is  not  therefore  fit  for  common  employment  in  a  novel.  No  one 
wishes  to  take  Sevres  plates  to  a  picnic.  Besides,  wealth  of  dis- 
appointment, that  is,  affluence  of  deficiency,  is  a  contradiction. 
Then  we  have  a  fashionable  square  described  as  "  auriferous  "  ;  a 
jgirl's  voice  is  "  as  soft  and  rich  as  buttermilk  " ;  a  young  man 
■talks  to  himself  of  a  party  of  ladies  as  "  these  colts"  and  a  well- 
brought  up  young  woman  longs  "  to  snuggle  her  head  down  "  on 
a  man's  shoulder.  At  critical  moments  people's  hearts  always 
"  thump,"  or  their  voices  are  "  choked  by  a  great  dry  sob."  Such 
tricks  as  these  are  common,  and  belong  to  a  common  class  of 
novels.  If  Mrs.  Cudlip  would  show  any  real  feeling  for  her  art, 
let  her  avoid  them. 


STATION  AMUSEMENTS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND.* 

THIS  pleasant  little  book  has  suggested  to  us  a  problem  which 
wo  do  not  feel  quite  equal  to  solving.  Manjr  philosophers 
have  assured  uh  that  the  first  of  all  human  blessmgs  is  health. 
Any  one  who  is  in  thoroughly  first-rate  condition  is  protty  nearly 
independent  of  all  other  means  of  enjoyment.  lie  "may  b(i 
deprived  of  books,  may  lose  his  friends,  and  may  oven  bo  up  to  the 
ears  in  debt;  but  so  long  as  his  digestion  is  in  good  order,  and  his 
lungs  oro  working  properly,  he  has  no  right  to  bo  uniiap|)y.  Tho 
theory  is  a  plausiblo  one;  and  J-itdy  Barker'H  writing  appears — 

*  Station  Amuiementt  in  Ntw  Ztuland,  liy  Lady  Barker.  London  : 
Hunt  and  Co.  1873. 


though  she  does  not  say  so — as  if  it  were  expressly  intended  to 
confii-m  it.  If  we  could  be  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  tone  of 
extreme  enjoyment  in  which  she  describes  what  she  is  pleased  to 
call  the  "  amusements  "  of  New  Zealand  is  a  genuine  reflection  of 
her  past  feelings,  and  not  partly  a  result  of  the  pleasant  hallucina- 
tion of  memory,  we  should  regard  her  as  a  strong  witness  in 
favour  of  the  doctrine  we  have  mentioned.  Her  evidence  is  al] 
the  stronger  because  it  is  more  or  less  imconsciously  delivered. 
She  mentions  indeed  the  healthiness  of  open-air  life  in  New 
Zealand  as  one  of  the  great  recommendations  of  the  country  ;  but 
she  scarcely  seems  to  recognize  how  essential  a  condition  it  must 
have  been  for  making  the  scenes  described  agreeable  or  even 
tolerable.  We  must  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  restating  the 
argument  in  our  own  fashion,  using  the  materials  with  which 
Lady  Barker  has  provided  us. 

She  writes  her  book,  she  tells  us,  "  in  the  heavy  atmosphere  of 
this  vast  London  world,"  and  looks  back  with  a  "  desperate 
craving  "  to  the  delicious  air  of  the  New  Zealand  valleys.  We 
have  read  her  book  in  the  same  atmosphere ;  and  though  our 
cravings  can  hardly  be  described  as  desperate,  and  do  not  point  to 
New  Zealand  in  particular,  we  admit  that  we  reflect  with  some 
pleasure  upon  air  which  has  not  passed  through  so  many  lungs  as 
that  which  we  habitually  consume.  So  far,  then,  New  Zealand  has 
an  xmmistakable  advantage  over  London.  But  when  we  endeavour 
to  realize  the  price  which  we  should  have  to  pay  for  unadulterated 
air,  we  confess  to  feeling  pretty  nearly  reconciled  to  our  comfortable, 
though  rather  grimy,  metropolis.  Let  us  briefly  run  over  the  list 
of  "  amusements  "  provided  for  us  at  the  antipodes,  and  consider 
how  much  they  would  do  to  replace  those  from  which  a  London 
emigrant  must  be  parted.  We  begin  by  a  brief  description  of  the 
pleasures  of  a  picnic  in  the  bush.  A  picnic,  as  a  rule,  is  intoler- 
able ;  it  may  however  be  supported  with  stoical  composure  when 
you  are  sufiiciently  near  to  civilization  to  enjoy  some  of  its  ad- 
vantages, and  to  feel  the  absence  of  burdensome  comforts  as  a 
relief.  It  is  pleasant  to  boil  your  own  kettle  when  there  is  a  good 
inn  within  reach,  and  any  little  deficiencies  may  be  made  up  at 
the  price  of  half-an-hour's  waiting.  But  when  your  whole  life 
becomes  a  picnic,  we  should  say  that  the  amusement  would  pall 
upon  one.  Lady  Barker  enjoys  the  memory  of  looking  at  a  pretty 
view  on  a  fine  day  in  the  bush ;  but  we  must  ascribe  some  in- 
determinate part  of  the  enjoyment  to  the  fact  that  the  memory  is 
contrasted  by  everyday  life  in  London.  The  male  Englishman, 
at  any  rate,  would  get  tired  of  a  prolonged  indulgence  in  amuse- 
ment of  this  very  calm  and  contemplative  order.  Probably  his 
first  demand  would  be  for  something  to  kill.  Now,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Maoris,  who  are  fast  disappearing,  and  who  had  a 
bad  habit  of  killing  in  return,  there  is  next  to  nothing  to  satisfy  the 
murderous  tendencies  of  the  genuine  Briton.  According  to  Lady  Bar- 
ker's account,  the  only  accessible  game  consists  of  eels  and  pigs.  Eel- 
fishing  in  New  Zealand,  if  we  may  trust  her  experience,  is  an  amuse- 
ment dreary  enough  to  damp  the  spirits  of  an  Isaak  Walton.  You 
walk  out  in  the  middle  of  the  night  through  a  country  overgrown 
with  "  Spaniards."  A  Spaniard  is  an  uncouth  vegetable  some  two 
feet  in  height,  from  four  to  six  in  circumference,  set  all  over  with 
spikes  which  are  something  between  a  needle  and  a  bayonet. 
Interspersed  with  the  Spaniards  are  clumps  of  "  wild  Irishmen," 
the  appropriate  name  given  to  a  bramble  with  a  magnificent  appa- 
ratus of  thorns,  calculated  to  destroy  the  strongest  garments. 
Struggling  through  this  charming  country,  you  reach  a  deep 
glacier  stream  with  treacherous  banks.  You  set  your  lines,  and 
after  waiting  some  hours  you  may  succeed,  if  you  are  lucky,  in 
hooking  a  certain  number  of  eels,  and  probably  fall  into  the 
river  in  the  effort  to  drag  them  out.  You  have  to  maintain  abso- 
lute silence,  and  may  therefore,  if  you  please,  follow  Lady  Barker's 
example  by  indulging  in  pious  speculations  upon  your  position  in 
the  universe.  That,  however,  can  be  done  without  going  to  New 
Zealand  to  catch  eels.  You  stumble  home  towards  morning  with 
a  sackful  of  slimy  creatures,  which,  if  unskilfully  cooked,  make 
you  vow  never  to  touch  eels  again  ;  and  it  need  hardly  be  said 
that  cooking  is  an  art  very  unfamiliar  to  the  British  colonist.  The 
next  week  will  probably  be  spent  in  performing  surgical  operations 
upon  your  person  with  a  view  to  the  extraction  of  thorns ;  but  you 
have  the  negative  advantage  that  in  that  healthy  country  you  run 
little  risk  of  catching  colds  and  fevers.  We  do  not  wonder  that 
even  Lady  Barker's  enthusiasm  fails  her  a  little  in  describing  this 
sport,  and  that  she  admits  that  even  on  the  first  occasion  it  was 
only  delightful  in  anticipation.  To  any  one  who  has  read 
her  book  even  that  pleasure  will  have  disappeared.  Lady 
Barker,  however,  declares  that  she  "  found  ^reat  pleasure  in  ^oing 
after  wild  pigs."  That  pig-hunting  requires  as  much  skill  as 
deer-stalking  we  are  quite  ready  to  believe,  and  it  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  a  more  utilitarian  form  of  sport ;  inasmuch  as  wild 
pigs  are  a  nuisance  to  the  sheep-farmor.  Wo  feel,  therefore,  com- 
pelled to  admit  pig-shooting  as  a  decidedly  favourable  item  in  the 
account  of  New  Zealand  existence.  Still  "toujotirs  pig  "  must 
become  tiresome  after  a  time,  and  this  is  but  n  meagre  bill  of 
fare  to  set  before  the  hungry  sportsman.  The  next  "  amuse- 
ment "  on  Lady  Barker's  list  is  skating,  but  as  tho  amuse- 
ment could  only  bo  enjoyed  by  her  at  tho  expense  of  a 
long  day's  rido  over  a  very  diflicurt  country,  through  swamps  and 
wild  mountain  gulleys,  up  to  a  retired  lake  higli  in  tho  mountains, 
and  n  sojourn  at  a  rougii  log-hut,  we  are  not  altogether  surprised 
that  even  hero  tho  parly  "  tried  hard  to  be  gay,"  and,  us  it  would 
beoui,  with  very  indilloront  success.  On  another  occa-sion,  in  a 
very  hard  winter,  Ludy  Barker  was  able  to  indulge  in  the  amuse- 
ment called  "  toboggou-ing  " — that  is  to  say,  sliding  ou  a  sledge 
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down  a  steep  snow  slope.  The  pleasure  was  rather  damped  by  the 
reflection  that  the  snow  whicn  provided  this  amusement  had 
caused  the  loss  of  some  thousands  of  sheep.  As  it  was  ipipossi- 
ble  to  look  for  them  till  the  snow  had  melted,  when  the  whole 
air  of  the  neighbourhood  was  tainted  by  the  odour  of  decaying 
mutton,  it  was  creditable  to  their  proprietors  that  they  relieved 
their  anxiety  by  practising  "  glissades;  "  but  there  must  have  been 
some  drawbacks  to  the  pleasure. 

The  next  amusement  described  by  Lady  Barker  is  called  "  buy- 
inc  a  run."  Sport  of  this  kind  has  the  advantage  of  being  some- 
what onesided.  A  gentleman  just  on  the  point  of  starting  for 
England  caDs  to  offer  you  a  magnificent  tract  of  country,  full  of 
splendid  timber  and  admirably  adapted  for  sheep-farming,  at  a 
ridiculously  low  figure.  If  you  hesitate  for  a  moment,  he  assures 
you  that  half-a-dozen  other  gentlemen  are  waiting  with  blank 
cheques  ready  to  take  advantage  of  youi-  delay.  You  accordingly 
jump  at  the  ofi"er,  take  leave  of  your  friend,  who  parts  from 
you  on  the  mail  steamer  regretting  that  he  has  given  you  so  easy 
a  bargain,  and  then  travel  some  hundreds  of  miles  to  your  new 
purchase.  It  turns  out  to  be  all  that  he  said,  except  that  the 
difficulties  of  transport  are  so  great  that  the  timber  is  for  the 
present  valueless,  and  that  certain  barren  mountain  ranges,  which 
he  had  forgotten  to  mention,  cover  the  ground  where  there 
ought  to  have  been  pasture  for  sheep.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  few  inhabitants  are  very  glad  to  see  you,  having  had 
no  news  from  the  outside  world  for  a  year  or  two.  Lady 
Barker  amused  herself  on  the  trip  she  describes  by  giving  to 
the  only  woman  in  the  place  an  abi-idgment  of  the  history  of 
England,  beginning  from  her  earliest  recollections.  When  she  got 
home  again,  after  a  very  long  and  tiresome  journey,  she  was  so 
much  delighted  as  nearly  to  forget  the  trouble  and  the  disappoint- 
ment ;  but  she  can  hardly  describe  this  with  much  accui-acy  as  a 
New  Zealand  amusement. 

The  next  amusement  consisted  in  hunting  up  a  congregation  for 
a  Church  of  England  service  by  riding  after  various  shepherds, 
who  often  lived  at  distances  of  five-and-twenty  and  thirty  miles, 
and  were  pretty  certain  to  be  out  on  the  hills  when  she  reached 
their  huts.  The  country  was  beautiful,  and  she  was  "never  weary 
of  gazing  "  at  purple  cloud-shadows  and  blue  skies.  And  yet,  she 
admits,  "when  she  comes  to  think  of  it,"  she  had  not  much 
time  for  looking  at  the  scenery,  as  her  mind  was  occupied  with  the 
troubles  of  settling  down  in  a  rough  house  with  a  body  of 
undisciplined  servants.  However,  the  rides  after  shepherds  were 
^ery  pleasant  when  the  weather  was  fine  and  when  she  did  not 
get  into  a  swamp,  or  have  to  scramble  over  a  dangerous  cliff  or  a 
treacherous  wire  fence.  At  last  she  collected  a  congregation  of 
shepherds,  and  even  induced  them,  by  an  unprecedented  exercise 
of  skill,  to  take  oft'  their  hats  when  she  came  into  her  kitchen. 
The  domestic  amusements  were  of  course  unceasing.  Her  servants 
would  marry  the  aforesaid  shepherds ;  the  cooks  were  raw  Irish 
girls,  with  elementary  notions  of  converting  any  food  into  an 
article  fit  for  human  consumption ;  and  the  one  good  cook  whom  she 
engaged,  and  who  luckily  had  a  beard,  which  tended  to  repel 
suitors,  was  found  a  few  days  after  her  arrival  breaking  up  a  pile 
of  plates  under  the  impression  (produced,  as  it  is  needless  to  add, 
by  rum)  that  it  was  a  lump  of  coal.  We  need  not  speak  at  length 
of  other  amusements,  such  as  attending  a  labourer  who  had 
nearly  killed  himself  by  eating  poisonous  funguses,  or  driving  to 
a  picnic  in  a  heavy  dray  with  a  horse  which  considered  it  proper 
to  jump  deep  streams,  and  thereby  reduced  the  dray  to  its  primi- 
tive elements,  or  various  other  amusements  incident  to  a  rough 
and  ready  life. 

Beading  Lady  Barker's  words  in  cold  blood,  and  doing  our  best 
to  divest  them  of  the  colouring  which  she  has  unconsciously 
bestowed,  we  confess  that  we  feel  reconciled  to  our  position  in 
England.  Yet  it  is  creditable  to  Lady  Barker's  literary  skill  that 
we  are  often  earned  away  by  her  contagious  enthusiasm  ;  and  we 
are  forced  to  believe  that  a  lady  who  can  describe  with  so  much 
freshness  must  really  have  found  something  enjoyable  even  in  the 
hardships  of  the  life.  The  record  probably  gives  undue  prominence 
to  the  pleasanter  sides  of  her  memories ;  but  there  must  have  been 
a  really  pleasant  side  to  the  facts  on  which  they  are  founded. 
Though  we  do  not  feel  our  relish  for  more  civilized  pleasures 
destroyed,  we  admit  that  for  the  large  class  of  people  to  whom  a 
good  appetite  with  abundant  means  for  its  satisfaction  is  the 
summum  bonum,  New  Zealand  may  be  a  very  agreeable  place, 
and  Lady  Barker's  example  proves  also  that  more  refined  persons 
may  extract  many  genuine  pleasures  from  rather  unpromisin"- 
materials.  ° 


PANI^'RANG  HARI.* 

IN  the  introduction  to  Ivanhoe,  published  many  years  after  its 
first  appearance,  Scott  insists  that  the  title  of  a  novel  should 
convey  no  mdication  of  the  nature  of  the  story,  and  ho  proceeds  to 
say  that  what  is  called  a  taking  title  may  serve  the  interest  of  the 
bookseller  or  publisher,  and  yet  may  be  fatal  to  the  literary  repu- 
tation of  the  author.  Readers  who  form  their  own  ideas  of  a 
story  from  names  or  titles  are  apt  to  be  disappointed  when  the 
author  takes  an  unexpected  turn,  visit  the  unlucky  writer  with 
their  displeasure,  ancf  end  by  exclaiming  that  they  could  have 
executed  the  design  much  better  themselves.  The  book  which 
we  are  now  reviewing,  on  the  whole,  complies  with  the  canon  laid 

•  ParulvTung  Hari;  or,  Mtmoirtt  iif  a  Hindoo.  With  an  Introductory 
Preface,  by  Sir  U.  Bartle  Frcre,  G.C.^.I.,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.   a  vols. 


down  by  Scott.  Pandiirang  Hari,  even  to  Anglo-Indians,  conveya 
no  very  definite  idea,  and  "  the  Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo  "  might  bo 
the  autobiography  of  a  converted  Brahmin,  or  of  a  deposed  Ilaja, 
or  of  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  Civil  Service.  Some  ex- 
planation of  the  circumstances  of  publication,  and  of  the  patronage 
under  which  it  is  given  for  a  second  time  to  the  world,  ia 
indispensable  to  any  comprehension  of  the  plot  and  the  purpose  of 
the  writer.  Some  fifty  years  ago  a  gentleman  named  Hockley,  a 
member  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service,  pqjblished  the  story  of 
Pandurang  Hari,  under  the  allegation  that  it  had  been  translated 
from  a  memoir  given  him  by  a  native  friend,  written  in  the 
Mahratta  dialect.  This  thin  disguise  most  probably  no  more 
deceived  readers  than  did  Scott's  introduction  of  Sir  Arthur 
Wardour,  his  oaken  cabinet,  and  his  Anglo-Saxon  manuscript 
prevent  the  public  from  seeing  the  author  of  Waverley  and  of  The 
Antiquary  in  Ivanhoe.  Pandurany  Hari  lifted  the  veil  which  had 
covered  native  society,  was  circulated,  quoted,  and  read.  After 
the  lapse  of  half  a  century  it  has  been  exhumed  by  Captain 
Meadows  Taylor  from  the  library  of  an  Irish  nobleman,  and  re- 
printed— we  wish  we  could  say  re-edited — by  Sir  Bartle  Frere. 
But,  while  the  work  has  been  rescued  from  oblivion,  the  author 
himself  has  disappeared  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism.  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  can  only  tell  us  that  he  served  in  a  judicial  situation  at 
Broach,  and  under  the  Commissioners  of  the  Deccan,  and  that  he 
left  the  service  under  a  cloud.  It  is  most  probable  that  he 
belonged  to  that  limited  class  of  public  servants  who  by  some 
peculiar  mode  of  life — vitiis  imitabile — contrive  to  win  the  con- 
fidence of  Asiatics,  and  to  discern  things  veiled  from  the  oflicial 
eye.  It  is  clear  that  he  had  no  claim  to  be  considered  a  learned 
or  even  a  correct  Orientalist,  but  he  had  somehow  broken  down  the 
partition  of  native  reserve,  and  had  witnessed  the  oddest  sights 
and  scenes.  According  to  the  editor,  his  memory  survived  as  a 
practical  joker;  and  he  must  certainly  have  been  gifted  with  a 
power  of  minute  observation  and  a  considerable  insight  into 
charactei'. 

To  understand  the  work  presupposes  an  ordinary  acquaintance 
with  the  slight  framework  of  history  in  which  it  is  set.  The 
author  took  for  his  subject  Western  India  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  when  the  great  Mahratta  chieftains  were  quarrel- 
ling amongst  themselves  about  the  division  of  the  eff"ete  Mogul 
Empire,  and  when  they  had  successively  to  succumb  to  the  genius 
of  the  Wellesleys  and  the  policy  of  Lord  Hastings.  It  is  true  that 
the  principal  native  actors  in  those  events  hardly  appear  in  the 
novel  at  all.  There  is  a  mention  of  Holkar's  camp  and  of  the 
crooked  policy  of  the  Peshwa;  and  there  are  brief  descriptions  of 
the  battles  of  Assaye,  Argaum,  and  Kirkee.  But  the  interest 
mainly  centres  in  low  life  ;  and  the  chief  figures  are  Pindarrie 
freebooters,  devotees  whose  morality  is  on  a  par  with  the  ashes 
and  cow-dung  that  besmear  their  bodies,  rascally  police  agents, 
cunning  spies,  and  repulsive  old  hags.  Occasionally  a  more 
notable  figure  not  only  appears  on  the  canvas,  but  is  painted  at 
full  length,  and  we  hear  a  good  deal  about  a  certain  Trimbuckji 
Danglia  and  his  politics.  Now  this  worthy  was  the  Minister  of 
the  famous  Peshwa  Bajee  Rao,  the  adoptive  father  of  Nana  Sahib  of 
Cawnpore,  and  he  has  come  down  in  history  as  the  instigator  of  the 
murder  of  Gungadhur  Shastri,  Minister  of  a  rival  potentate,  the 
Gaikwar  of  Baroda.  Readers  of  Bishop  Heber's  journal  may  re- 
collect his  description  of  the  deposed  Minister  shut  up  in  the  fort 
of  Chunar,  which  has,  before  and  since,  been  the  residence  of 
many  a  political  prisoner  whose  crimes  had  merited  a  shorter 
shrift  or  a  narrower  cell.  The  same  excellent  writer,  on  his  visit 
to  Bombay,  learnt  the  particulars  of  the  escape  of  Trimbuckji 
from  his  previous  confinement  at  Tanna,  some  thirty  miles  from 
the  capital  of  the  Western  Presidency.  And  they  are  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  scenes  reproduced  in  Pandurang  Hari  tliat 
we  may  briefly  recall  the  tale  as  it  is  told  by  the  Bishop. 
Shortly  after  Trimbuckji  was  confined  at  Tanna,  a  Mahratta  groom, 
bearing,  as  native  place-hunters  almost  always  do,  an  excellent 
certificate  in  writing,  came  to  the  English  oflicer  in  charge  of 
the  captive,  and  was  received  into  his  service.  This  syce 
or  groom  rubbed  down  his  horse  under  the  windows  of  the 
prisoner,  and  sang  snatches  of  native  ballads  in  the  Mahratta 
dialect,  generally  just  at  the  time  when  the  ex-Minister  was 
allowed  to  take  his  afternoon  exgrcise.  On  the  day  when  the 
prisoner  contrived  to  get  from  the  outhouse  of  the  lort  to  a  hole 
cut  in  the  stable,  and  so  to  escape,  the  groom  disappeared  with 
him.  It  was  then  remembered,  doubtless  by  natives  who  had  an 
inkling  of  the  plot,  that  the  ballads  bore  some  relation  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  parties,  and  the  author  of  "Palestine"  has 
left  in  his  journal  the  following  spiiited  translation  of  the 
songs: — 

Behind  the  bush  the  bowmen  hide, 

The  horse  beneath  the  tree ; 
Where  will  I  find  a  knight  will  ride 

The  jungle  path  with  me  ? 
There  are  live-and-tifty  coursers  there 

And  four  and-fifty  men, 
When  the  fifty-fifth  shall  mount  his  steed 

The  Decca^n  thrives  again. 

The  Bishop  says  that  this  might  have  been  a  "  stratagem  of  the 
Scottish  Border,"  and  we  need  only  refer  our  readers,  for  a  sort  of 
parallel,  to  the  song  put  into  the  mouth  of  Blanche  of  Devan 
which  awakened  the  suspicions  of  Fitzjames,  and  to  the  warning 
conveyed  by  Madge  Wildfire  in  a  jingling  ballad  to  Geordie 
Robertson  when  he  met  Jeanie  Deans  at  Muschat's  Cairn. 

To  analyse  the  plot  and  to  follow  the  adventures  of  Pandurang  in 
the  space  allotted  to  us  would  be  impossible.    But  the  outline  of 
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the  story  is  as  follows : — The  hero — if  such  a  term  can  be  applied 
to  one  who  is  worse  than  Marmion,  "  quite  a  felon,"  and  very  little 
of  a  knight — is  in  reality  the  son  of  the  legitimate  claimant  to  the 
principality  of  Sattara.  His  real  name  was  Jeoba.  In  youth  he 
was  kidnapped  by  a  wicked  uncle,  Gunput  Rao,  who  figures  in 
the  narrative  as  Gabbagi  Ghousla.  Gunput  had  several  objects  to 
accomplish  in  life.  He  wanted  to  marry  his  own  son,  Mahadeo, 
to  Sagoona,  the  daughter  of  a  Brahmin,  who  was  betrothed  to 
Pandurang ;  and  he  wished  to  be  made  Eaja.  With  this  view  he 
tries  to  murder  his  brother,  and  kidnaps  the  child.  The  brother 
escapes,  and,  disguised  as  a  goatherd,  lives  for  some  years  in  a 
wild  and  inaccessible  glen.  Pandurang  falls  as  a  child  into  the 
hands  of  Sawant  Rao,  a  chief  of  some  note  in  the  service  of 
Holkar.  His  patron  dies  from  wounds  received  in  a  battle 
between  ScLndia  and  Holkar,  bequeathing  to  Pandurang  a  silver 
chain  which  is  to  serve  as  a  clue  to  his  parentage  and  birth. 
Deprived  of  a  protector  and  thrown  on  his  own  resources,  the 
rightful  heir  to  a  Mahratta  principality  goes  through  a  variety  of 
queer  adventures,  and  is  put  to  all  sorts  of  shifts  for  a  livelihood. 
But,  wherever  he  goes,  the  relentless  and  vindictive  uncle  turns 
up,  generally  as  a  Gosain  or  sacred  mendicant,  to  thwart  his 
nephew  and  to  get  rid  of  him.  Pandurang  is  by  turns  a  servant 
to  a  shopkeeper,  a  peon  or  orderly,  a  groom  to  an  English  officer, 
a  pretended  magician,  a  hireling  to  two  ruffianly  adventurers,  a 
delegate  to  a  native  Court  in  the  dis^ise  of  a  Bheel,  and  a  clerk, 
and  eventually  a  pleader,  before  an  English  judge  in  a  populous 
city.  During  all  these  metamorphoses  the  Gosain  or  wicked  rela- 
tive is  always  instigating  others  to  carry  out  his  revenge.  And 
the  imlucky  Pandurang  is  wounded,  hunted  from  place  to  place, 
captured  byBheels,  robbed  by  Thugs,  and  nearly  killed  by  jungle- 
fever.  Sagoona,  his  betrothed,  is  exposed  to  similar  perils.  At 
length  the  vagrant  son  is  reunited  to  his  banished  father ;  the 
minor  villains  of  the  narrative  are  suitably  disposed  of ;  the  troops 
of  Gabbagi  or  Gunput  are  worsted  in  battle  by  the  adherents  of 
the  rightful  sovereign ;  and  when  the  villain  has  made  a  full  con- 
fession, and  the  English  Resident  has  appeared  on  the  scene,  all 
ends  happily  by  the  accession  of  the  old  goatherd  and  by  the  union 
of  Sagoona  and  Pandurang.  Gunput,  we  should  say,  though  as 
mean  a  rascal  as  the  pen  of  fiction  ever  drew,  is  not  hanged  or  blown 
from  a  gun,  but  is  only  imprisoned  for  life. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  a  tale  which,  though  not  wanting  in 
merit,  and  certainly  neither  dull  nor  commonplace,  will  never  take 
rank  as  a  first-class  Oriental  story  in  which  an  accumulation  of 
new  material  is  so  skilfully  disposed  as  to  atti-act  and  arrest  the 
attention.  The  editor  remarks  truly  that  the  hero  cannot  be 
termed  interesting,  and  the  humour,  such  as  it  is,  is  coarse,  and 
has  none  of  that  delicate  flavour  which  takes  off  their  grossness  from 
vice  and  criminality,  and  charms  us  in  Gil  Bias,  the  Arabian 
Nights,  and  Hajee  Baha.  At  the  same  time  some  of  the  incidental 
Bketches  and  episodes  are  striking,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  real 
Brtist  might  have  lifted  the  work  to  a  higher  level  than  just 
eriticism  will  ever  assign  to  it.  The  adventures  of  three  Pin- 
iaries  are  well  told.  There  is  a  scene  in  which  Pandurang  locks 
up  bis  enemies  in  a  lonely  cave  somewhat  after  the  fashion 
by  which  Arbaces,  in  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  confines  the 
lole  witness  of  the  murder.  Then  the  descriptions  of  Oriental 
camps,  armed  assemblages,  police  courts,  and  of  the  funeral 
of  an  old  Hindoo,  one  of  the  few  respectable  characters  in 
the  memoir,  are  generally  accurate  in  detail  and  decidedly 
Eurious  in  character.  We  could  have  wished  that  Sir  B.  Frere, 
than  whom  no  one  is  more  capable,  had  added  a  few  notes  in 
explanation  of  obscure  passages  and  allusions,  and  in  emendation 
of  obvious  errors.  Why  an  editor  who  lends  his  name  to  a  re- 
print of  an  obsolete  work,  and  graces  it  with  a  well-written 
preface,  should  say  that  "  it  is  useless  to  attempt "  to  correct  wrong 
names,  or  how  he  satisfies  himself  that  "correct  translations  of 
modes  of  address  "  "  would  have  involved  alterations  in  style  not 
justifiable  in  a  reprint,"  we  cannot  imagine.  There  are  surely 
Buch  things  as  foot-notes  for  all  new  editions,  and  a  heading  to  the 
chapters  would  not  have  involved  more  labour  than  an  unlearned 
public  has  a  right  to  expect. 

The  real  justification  of  this  book  is,  however,  very  well  pleaded 
by  Sir  B.  Frere  in  his  preface.  No  man  has  taken  a  deeper 
interest  in  the  people  over  whom  he  was  formerly  placed ;  none 
has  been  more  earnest  to  welcome  signs  of  national  and  social 
advancement,  or  more  keen  to  detect  the  presence  of  good  qualities 
in  the  midst  of  deep  moral  debasement.  Yet,  we  have  his  word 
for  it  that  the  descriptions  are  "  remarkably  faithful  sketches  "  of 
the  time;  "substantially  correct,"  " generally  truthful,"  and  so 
forth.  Now  the  story,  in  plain  language,  describes  a  set  of  men, 
who,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  swindle,  cheat,  oppress,  rob, 
plunder  and  assassinate,  with  little  or  no  compunction,  to  serve  their 
own  ends.  Englishnion  who  delight  in  running  counter  to  the  gene- 
rally received  (.'stimatos  of  the  national  character,  and  voluble  young 
natives  who  wr-ar  polished  leather  boota,  drink  pale  ale,  and  quote 
Shakspcaro  glibly,  may  very  likely  protest  against  the  narrative, 
and  declare  tliat  such  a  state  of  society  could  never  have  existed 
only  "  sixty  years  ago."  But  those  who  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  gauging  native  character  when  exposed  to  corrupting  influences 
witliout  safeguards,  and  of  ransjicking  the  ninturials  out  of  which 
Oriental  history  must  bo  written,  will  testify  to  the  truth  and 
justice  of  Sir  Bartle  Frero's  remarks.  Pandurang  lived  and  moved 
amongst  human  beings  who,  in  tho  general  scramble  for  the  good 
things  of  this  world  which  marked  tho  dissohition  of  tho  Mogul 
Empire,  broke  loose  from  tho  slight  restraints  which  religion  or 
power  iu  the  bauds  of  one  or  two  vigorous  rulers  had  imposed  on 


them.  We  came,  found  Malebolge,  and  we  have  cleaned  it  out. 
If  we  have  done  nothing  else  for  India,  we  have  made  such  a 
state  of  things  as  is  described  by  Pandurang  Hari  simply  im- 
possible. And  that  a  liberal-minded  ex-Governor,  with  a  large 
experience  of  native  character,  and  yet  tolerant  to  a  fault,  should 
deliberately  record  his  opinion  of  the  substantial  accuracy  of  such 
a  hideous  picture  of  morals  and  manners,  ought,  in  the  eyes  of  a 
statesman  and  a  philosopher,  to  be  one  good  reason  why  we  were 
placed  in  India,  and  why  we  should  remain  there  for  a  very  long 
time  to  come. 


OLD  GERMAN  LIFE.* 

VERY  inconsistent  and  even  contradictory  views  have  been  pre- 
sented in  modern  times  of  the  modes  of  life  and  the  manners 
of  the  ancient  Germans — the  Germans,  that  is  to  say,  before  they 
were  Christianized.  It  has  been  common  with  some  in  the  pride 
of  modem  culture  to  paint  them  as  the  merest  savages  and 
barbarians,  living  without  houses  or  herds  or  the  tillage  of  the 
soil,  roaming  the  primeval  forests  in  all  the  glory  of  rude  free- 
dom, and  showing  no  trace  of  civilization,  A  different,  though 
equally  erroneous,  view  represented  these  same  Germans  in  the 
light  of  poetry  and  romance,  as  endowed  with  a  ttaderness  of 
feeling  and  a  chivalrous  devotion  to  the  weaker  sex  that  have 
hardly  been  paralleled  in  the  world  since.  The  origin  of  the  latter 
and  more  prevalent  view  is  not  difficult  to  ti-ace.  Of  course  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  modem  Teuton  that  his  ancestors  should  be  de- 
scribed as  a  race  of  sensitive  Troubadours  rather  than  as  a  tribe 
of  wild  Indians,  and  modern  sentimentalists  found  pleasant 
employment  in  enlarging  upon  the  ideal  virtues  of  their  forefathers. 
It  is  more  specifically  to  Tacitus,  however,  that  we  must  trace 
the  roots  of  this  fancy  picture  of  old  German  life.  His  Gennmia 
paints  a  race  gifted  with  the  noble  virtues  that  were  most  at  a 
discount  in  the  corrupt  Imperial  society  in  Rome  with  which 
he  was  familiar.  To  the  moral  decadence  of  the  mistress  of  the 
world  at  the  height  of  her  power  and  glory  Tacitus  opposed  the 
idealized  portraiture  of  a  world  of  simple  primitive  manners  before 
luxury  had  corrupted  or  vice  enslaved.  The  tendency  shared 
by  so  many  other  writers  to  find  a  golden  age  at  the  origin 
of  human  life  and  society  was  no  doubt  strong  also  in  Tacitus. 
He  speaks  in  his  Atmals  of  the  early  race  that  was  not 
at  all  subject  to  rude  passions,  but  lived  pure,  innocent,  and 
free,  practising  instinctively  all  the  virtues,  until  equality  was 
overthrown  by  monarchy,  and  force  and  ambition  ruled  supreme. 
Like  Rousseau,  Tacitus  saw  in  the  life  of  nature,  as  opposed  to 
civilization,  the  veritable  age  of  gold.  He  strove  to  console  him- 
self for  the  evils  of  the  present  by  creating  his  ideal  in  the  remote 
in  space  or  the  past  in  time,  at  one  moment  placing  it  at  the  origin 
of  society,  and  at  another,  so  that  it  might  be  nearer  and  more 
palpable,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Roman  Empire,  among  the  bar- 
barians whom  Rome  had  begun  to  fear.  The  fact  that  he  thus 
idealized  in  his  Germania  seems  plain  from  the  circumstance  that 
we  find  in  the  treatise  many  of  the  chief  featui-es  by  which  various 
writers  had  described  the  Scythians,  Thracians,  and  other  barba- 
rians, as  if  borrowed  du-ectly  from  them.  No  doubt  the  Germania 
contains  accurate  information  regai-ding  the  Germans.  Such 
information  as  Tacitus  was  able  to  pick  up  concerning  them 
towards  the  close  of  the  first  century  has  been  interwoven  with 
other  and  more  fanciful  descriptions,  giving  as  the  result  the 
representation  of  a  generous  ideal  that  might  serve  at  once  to  strike 
shame  into  the  degenerate  Romans  for  their  vices  and  luxuries 
and  incite  them  to  a  nobler  activity  and  the  pursuit  of  higher  ends. 
What  primitive  Sparta  was  to  Greece,  and  particularly  to  Athens ; 
what  the  Rome  of  Romulus  and  Numa  was  to  tho  later  Romans ; 
what  the  virtues  of  the  Hyperboreans  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
Scythians  were  to  classical  antiquity',  Tacitus  sought  to  make 
Germimy  and  the  Germans  to  the  Romans  under  Domitian. 
Much  that  he  has  told  us  is  undoubtedly  ti'ue,  and  is  invalua- 
ble for  the  light  it  throws  on  a  period  of  almost  utter  darkness. 
But  tho  Germania  is  nevertheless  an  idealized  representation 
of  the  ancient  Germans.  As  Montesquieu,  in  his  Spirit  of  Laws, 
has  painted  the  Englisli  Constitution  in  its  fairest  colours; 
as  Madame  de  Statil,  in  her  book  on  Germany,  gave  a  romance 
under  tho  form  of  sober  description;  or  as  De  Tocqueville,  in 
his  account  of  American  democracy,  pictured  forth  an  imagined, 
rather  than  the  actually  existing,  democracy,  so  is  it  in  like  manner 
with  Tacitus.  Each  of  these  writers,  it  moy  be  said,  has  given 
his  Ocnnaniu  to  the  modern  world. 

The  impressions  thus  produced  by  the  writings  of  Tacitus  re- 
garding the  ancient  Germans  are  not  easily  to  be  eradicated.  Wo 
may  expect  our  German  friends  to  clinj'  to  the  fancy  picture  till 
they  are  compelled  to  give  it  up.  All  me  more  honour  is  there- 
fore due  to  any  of  their  writers  who  seek  to  get  back  to  the  facts 
of  sober  liistory  from  tho  region  of  romance  and  imagination,  as 
Wackernngel  does  in  tho  volume  of  essays  before  us.  These 
"Minor  Works"  are  illustrative  of  various  phases  of  German  lifo 
and  manners  at  dillcreut  periods,  Tho  first  papers  in  the  vulumo 
are  devoted  to  ancient  Germany,  to  elucidations  of  some  of  its 
more  general  characteristics ;  and  several  of  tho  subsequent  ones 
deal  with  special  features  of  German  lifo  iu  the  middle  ages, 
while  the  rest  ai'e  of  a  more  or  less  technical  nature  and  interest. 
Horr  Wackemagel,  it  iwill  thus  be  seen,  does  not  specially  afl'uct 
popular  subjects,  and  neither  can  wo  say  that  he  is  a  particularly 
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attractive  ^vriter.  He  is  more  of  the  antiquarian  Dryasdust  than 
of  the  literary  artist.  From  the  multitude  and  wealth  of  the  de- 
tails which  he  ofltjrs  us,  his  writings  assume  an  almost  encyclopicdic 
character,  and  we  may  be  tempted  to  .idjudge  him  a  mere  collector 
of  minute  and  out-of-the-way  items  of  forgotten  lore.  Such  an 
impression,  however,  will  be  transitor}'.  The  patient  reader  finds 
that  the  details  are  not  presented  to  him  merely  for  their 
own  sakes,  or  to  display  the  erudition  and  research  of  their 
collector.  They  will  be  seen  to  arrange  themselves  in  philoso- 
phical order  as  illustrative  of  certain  broad  principles  or  important 
featm-es.  Their  merely  encycloptedic  aspect  thus  disappears. 
"We  are  under  the  guidance  of  a  capable  and  cultivated  leader  who, 
even  when  most  profuse  in  the  multitude  of  his  information,  never 
loses  himself  in  mere  details.  The  style  of  the  booli  is  not  indeed 
to  be  greatly  admired.  But  the  reader  who  is  more  intent  upon 
matter  than  manner,  more  careful  to  obtain  information  of  a  valu- 
able, because  illusti'ative,  character  thau  anxious  to  criticize  the 
vehicle  by  which  it  is  conveyed,  will  forgive  the  hard  and  some- 
times involved  sentences,  the  wearisome  and  too  numerous  refer- 
ences and  notes,  and  the  sometimes  irritating  display  of  erudition. 
The  contributions  to  a  laiowledge  of  German  antiquity  will  repay 
the  student  for  his  labour. 

The  first,  and  in  some  respects  most  important,  of  the  papers 
contained  in  this  volume  deals  with  the  "  Family  liights  and 
Family  Life  of  the  Germans."  Wackernagel  adopts  neither  of  the 
two  hypotheses  of  which  we  have  spoken.  His  German  ancestors 
are  neither  the  wild  Indians  of  modern  investigators  nor  the 
chivalrous  models  of  Tacitus  and  the  sentimentalists.  To  him  the 
heathen  German  stands  on  much  the  same  stage  of  moral  and 
civic  culture  as  the  Greeks  who  are  described  in  the  Homeric 
poems.  Although  it  may  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  claiming  a  good 
deal  to  ask  us  to  regard  tlie  Germans  of  the  first  and  second  cen- 
turies as  so  far  advanced,  we  soon  discover  that  this  stage  of 
progress  includes  very  much  that  is  the  reverse  of  noble  or  attrac- 
tive either  in  the  savage  or  the  civilized  human  being.  The 
family  of  the  ancient  German  was  a  type  and  image  of  the  wider 
life  of  the  State.  Hegel  has  summarized  the  great  stages  of  the 
progress  of  the  human  race  historically  under  the  threefold  repre- 
sentation in  which,  first,  only  "  one  "  is  free,  which  develops  into 
the  second,  wherein  "  some  "  are  free,  in  order  to  pass  over  into,  and 
findits  completion  in,  the  third,  in  which  '•  all are  free.  Our  earliest 
glimpses  of  German  society  show  that  it  exists  in  the  first  of  these 
three  stages  or  phases.  In  the  family  only  one  is  free  as  ruler  and 
master,  and  all  its  members  are  subject  to  him.  The  father  not 
only  exercised  authority  over  wife,  sons,  and  daughters,  but  they 
were  his  property,  his  goods  and  chattels.  While  the  people 
were  divided  into  priests,  nobles,  freemen,  and  slaves,  there 
existed  in  the  nan-ower  circle  of  domestic  life  only  tlie  dis- 
tinction of  those  who  were  free  and  those  who  served,  of  ruler 
and  subjects ;  for  the  father  was  king  and  priest,  nobleman  and 
freeman  all  in  one,  and  not  merely  held  the  plough,  but  also 
wielded  the  sword  both  of  war  and  justice,  offered  sacrifices  on 
behalf  of  his  family,  and  directed  them  in  all  things,  while  they 
honoured,  obeyed,  and  served  him.  This  was  true  only,  of  course, 
of  the  free  race.  The  bondsman  was  treated  as  incapable  of 
holding  property  or  of  acting  according  to  his  own  will,  and  his 
wife  and  family  belonged  equally  with  himself  to  his  lord. 
The  bride  was  bought  by  the  bridegi-oom  from  her  father,  to 
whom  the  price  was  paid  over,  and  this  was  the  onlj'  legal  mode 
of  obtaining  a  wife.  A  contract  of  marriage  begun  in  any  other 
way  was  regarded  as  robbery,  and  might  be  punished  as  a  crime. 
A  ring  was  placed  on  the  hand  of  the  wife  and  shoes  on  her  feet, 
in  token  that  she  was  bonnd  by  the  will  of  her  husband,  and  that 
she  was  his  alone.  The  very  grammar  of  the  Germans  proves 
that  the  woman  was  thus  considered  the  property  of  the  man, 
for  they  speak  of  das  Weib,  not  die  Weib ;  and  slie  might  be  sold 
over  again,  or  even  killed,  if  by  any  act  of  infidelity  she  ap- 
peared to  deserve  such  a  fate,  without  punishment  overtaking 
her  lord  and  master  on  her  account.  Of  course,  when  tlie  wife  was 
thus  dealt  with,  the  children  were  also  regarded  as  servants,  and 
it  is  curious,  says  Wackernagel,  that  the  word  Knecht,  or  servant, 
is  closely  connected  with  luiabe,  a  boy,  while  Dime,  a  maid,  is 
derived  from  dienen,  to  serve.  In  the  German  domestic  circle  the 
children  of  the  free  and  those  of  the  bond  mixed  together,  performed 
the  same  services,  ate  of  the  same  food,  and  had  the  same  enjoy- 
ments and  sports.  Hardest  of  all  perhaps  was  the  lot  of  the 
aged,  who  were  made  to  feel  that  they  were  encumbrances  on  the 
earth.  It  was  of  course  held  that  none  who  died  on  a  !-ick  bed 
would  enter  Walhalla,  the  home  of  the  blessed  gods  and  of  heroes, 
and  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  old  to  seek  death  for  themselves 
when  they  thought  their  time  had  come.  It  was  even  the  case 
that  the  slaughter  of  the  old  by  their  relations  was  often  con- 
sidered a  labour  of  love.  "  Do  not,"  says  Wackernagel,  "  let  us 
shudder  at  the  barbarity  of  our  forefathers  as  if  this  cruelty  were  con- 
fined to  them  alone  ;  it  was  common  among  many  other  peoples  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  even  among  those  whose  image  and  representation 
seems  to  us  still  of  an  ideal  character ;  there  was  a  time  even  in 
Kome  when  sexagenarians  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber." 

In  ancient  Germany  the  wants  of  the  household  had  to  be  sup- 
plied by  every  master  or  head  of  a  family,  with  the  help  of  course 
of  his  servants  and  children.  What  was  required  for  food  and 
clothing  hH  well  as  what  was  needed  in  the  way  of  implements  must 
all  be  home-made.  Those  branches  of  labour  which  were  thought 
unworthy  of  the  man  fell  upon  the  women  and  children,  the  aged 
persons  and  slaves.  Kicber  people  had  slaves  trained  to  special 
functions,  and  devoted  wholly  to  these,  while  the  lord  took 


pleasure  in  furnishing  and  making  ready  his  own  weapons  for  the 
chase  and  for  war.  At  the  feasts  on  solemn  or  ceremonious  occa- 
sions it  was  the  place  of  the  wife  to  serve  her  lord  and  his  guests, 
and  to  hand  round  the  horn  from  which  they  drank.  Even  ladies 
of  the  highest  rank  performed  this  office,  which  frequently  was  no 
light  or  easy  one,  as  the  guests  sat  far  apart  arranged  along  the  hall 
of  festivity,  every  two  or  e\  en  oue  at  a  separate  table,  and  all  drank 
freely  and  fiercely.  That  indeed,  says  Wackernagel,  was  the  old 
vice  of  the  Germans.  There  were  special  occasions,  as  on  gi'eat  sacri- 
ficial feasts,  when  the  whole  assembled  people  consumed  the  food 
and  drink  which  every  one  had  brought  with  him,  as  also  the 
animals  offered  in  sacrifice.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  cus- 
tom of  primogeniture  kuown  among  the  Germans,  for  all  sons  in- 
herited iu  equal  portions  the  property  of  their  fathers.  The  women 
were  excluded  (both  the  widows  and  daughters)  from  sharing 
the  goods  of  their  lords.  The  custom  first  began  in  the  middle 
ages  of  admitting  the  eldest  son  to  a  larger  share,  and  the  widow 
and  daughters  to  a  portion  of  the  possessions  of  the  father.  In 
not  a  few  cases,  however,  the  widow  thought  herself  bound  not 
to  outlive  her  husband.  Some  of  the  German  tribes  held  with 
the  Indians  that  the  wife  was  so  much  the  property  of  the 
husband  that  she  ought  to  die  with  or  immediately  after  him ; 
aud  if  his  body  was  buried  or  burned  that  she  was  bound  also  to 
let  herself  be  interred  or  burned  at  the  same  time. 

Such  are  some  of  the  details  contained  in  the  paper  on  the 
"  Family  Life  of  the  Germans."  In  one  short  paper  the  author 
has  gathered  together  the  materials  for  a  picture  of  the  stage 
of  culture,  manners,  and  morality  of  the  German  races  in  their 
pre-Christian  period.  The  same  plan  is  followed  iu  the  other 
essays  of  the  volume.  After  that  of  which  we  have  spoken  is  an 
almost  equally  interesting  and  instructive  oue  on  the  trade  and 
navigation  of  the  Germans,  from  which  we  are  enabled  to  picture 
them  on  another  side  of  their  activity  —  to  see  them  in  the 
numerous  expeditions  to  which  Europe  owes  so  much.  A  third 
exhibits  to  us  the  German  in  his  times  of  festivity — though 
at  a  later  period — and  we  are  taught  what  were  the  drinks  he 
specially  aftected.  The  essays  dealing  with  special  characteristics 
of  German  life  in  later  times  include  one  on  "Chess  in  the  Middle 
Ages,"  which  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  domestic  sports  of  the 
wealthier  and  better  born  ;  for  chess  was  peculiarly  a  game  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  much  profusion  of  expenditure  was  devoted  to 
preparing  costly  boards  and  ornamental  pieces  richly  wrought  in 
gold  and  jewels,  and  adorned  by  many  artistic  devices.  A 
characteristic  of  the  period  is  the  way  in  which  we  find  the 
game  of  chess  serving  as  a  source  of  symbolical  language.  Its 
terms  entered  into  the  language  and  poetry  of  everyday  life,  thus 
illustrating  the  symbolical  modes  of  view  current  in  the  middle 
ages.  For  in  that  period  what  was  nearest  and  commonest 
must  be  the  medium  for  suggesting  something  higher.  This 
same  tendency  was  exemplified  in  the  use  in  the  middle  ages  of 
colours  and  tiowers  which  had  a  .special  language  of  their  own  ; 
and  the  Dance  of  Death  became  to  art,  both  in  painting  and 
architecture,  a  fruitful  source  of  varied  and  almost  innumerable 
representations  of  moral  or  religious  significance.  The  mingled 
recklessness  and  levity  of  the  period  was  fond  of  expressing  itself 
in  such  figures,  andof  aU  subjects  death  came  to  be  one  of  the 
most  frequent  and  favourite  topics  of  illustration.  On  all  these 
points  and  many  more  much  light  is  thrown  in  the  papers  in  Herr 
Wackernagel's  volume.  It  also  contains  some  valuable  papers 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  art  iu  the  middle  ages. 


MURPHY'S  MASTER.* 

THE  prolific  author  of  Lost  Sir  Massinyherd  is  once  more 
coming  up  for  judgment.  Undeterred  by  the  numerous  sen- 
tences which  it  has  been  our  duty  to  pass  upon  him  on  previous 
occasions,  he  presents  himself  with  an  air  of  decided  levity.  In 
spite  of  all  warnings  as  to  the  dangers  of  melodramatic  writing, 
he  indulges  himself  in  Mnrphy\  Master  with  a  catastrophe  on  a 
scale  of  hitherto  unparalleled  magnitude.  We  will  not  do  him 
the  injustice  of  supposing  that  he  is  perfectly  serious;  for,  to 
say  the  truth,  he  has  fur  too  much  humour  to  be  awestruck 
by  his  own  creation.  We  guess,  however,  that  the  readers 
for  whom  this  story  is  specially  intended  will  be  puzzled  to 
know  whether  the  author  invites  their  laughter  or  their  tears. 
Some  of  them  perhaps  will  be  deeply  impressed  by  the  strange 
narrative,  of  which  we  are  about  to  indicate  the  salient 
points ;  and,  if  so,  we  are  pretty  certain  that  the  narrator 
will  be  amused,  though  perhaps  also  a  little  pleased,  by  the 
emotions  which  he  has  caused.  For  ourselves,  we  will  confess  that 
we  were  carried  along  by  the  story,  partly  by  sheer  curi- 
osity as  to  the  climax  which  could  fittingly  cap  so  singular  a 
series  of  adventures,  and  partly,  it  is  just  to  add,  by  the  skilful 
management  of  an  experienced  storyteller.  Regarded  as  a  serious 
novel,  we  could  not  say  very  much  for  Murphy's  Master;  but  as  a 
specimen  of  the  art  of  balancing  on  the  verge  of  the  grotesque,  it 
is  worth  the  few  minutes  employed  in  reading  it. 

Imagine  then — we  shall  venture  to  tell  the  story  in  our  own 
way — a  young  man  running  away  from  the  brutalities  of  a  cruel 
stepfather.  He  is  in  the  wilds  of  Windsor  Forest,  aud  the  time 
of  the  adventure  appears  to  be  within  the  last  few  years.  Of 
course  a  violent  storm  is  raging,  as  always  happens  when  young 
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gentlemen  are  leaving  their  homes.  Suddenly  there  appears 
a  dog-cart  with  two  occupants,  driven  furiously  along  the 
road.  The  young  man  stops  it  just  in  time  to  prevent  its  being  up- 
Bet  by  a  fallen  tree.  Now,  by  a  natural  coincidence,  the  two  men  in 
the  dog-cart,  who  are  in  fact  Murphy  and  his  master,  are  also 
running  away ;  but  with  stronger  reasons  than  young  Chesney, 
who  has  thus  saved  their  lives.  Mr.  Kavanagh,  the  master,  has 
just  murdered  his  brother,  who  was  ill  advised  enough  to  keep 
the  whole  of  their  father's  estate  on  the  ground  that  Kavanagh 
was  illegitimate.  Legally,  the  brother's  position  was  unassailable, 
but  Kavanagh,  being  an  Irishman,  considered  that  this  only  made 
his  conduct  more  unreasonable,  and  accordingly  strangled  him 
in  the  course  of  a  lively  altercation.  Murphy,  being  also  an 
Irishman,  and  of  the  conventional  type  whose  one  principle  is 
a  dog-like  loyalty  to  his  master,  considers  that  the  murder  was 
justifiable,  and  even  creditable,  more  especially  as  Kava- 
nagh was  a  Fenian,  and  his  brother  a  loyal  British  subject. 
This  pleasing  pair  are  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  give  a 
full  account  of  the  transaction  to  young  Chesney ;  but  they 
■Lave  just  time  to  hint  that  they  are  fugitives  from  the  law 
when  they  hear  the  mounted  police  approaching  at  full 
gallop.  Arranging  the  fallen  tree  across  the  road,  they  wait  long 
enough  to  see  that  the  policeman  comes  down  and  is  smashed  in 
the  dark ;  and  the  three  then  gallop  off  to  London.  On  their  way 
Kavanagh  has  time  enough  to  inform  young  Chesney  that  he  has 
just  committed  a  justifiable  murder,  and  is  going  to  escape  to  a 
distant  land.  Chesney  naturally  begs  to  be  taken  into  his  service, 
and  swears  eternal  fidelity  to  his  new  friend,  the  more  readily  as 
Murphy  shows  some  symptoms  of  a  disposition  to ,  choke  him  by 
way  of  precaution  against  treachery. 

Thus  Chesney  suddenly  finds  himself  inseparably  connected 
with  a  gentleman  who  has  committed  at  least  one  capital  crime, 
and  who  is  bound  to  some  exceedingly  indefinite  country  on  the 
other  side  of  the  globe.  After  a  few  more  adventures  he  em- 
barks with  Kavanagh  and  Murphy  in  an  emigrant  ship,  many  of 
whose  passengers  are  tenants  from  the  ancestral  estates  of  the 
Kavanaghs,  who  all  share  Murphy's  sentiments  of  unquestion- 
ing loyalty  to  their  young  master.  Two  or  three  most  uncomfort- 
able circumstances  speedily  develop  themselves.  In  the  first  place, 
Mr.  Kavanagh  has  a  series  of  fits  of  delirium  tretnens,  which  are 
perhaps  some  excuse  for  his  homicidal  propensities,  but  which  do 
not  make  him  a  more  agreeable  companion.  Murphy,  moreover, 
shows  a  strong  disposition  to  throttle  anybody  who  disputes  his 
master's  opinions  on  any  occasion,  even  if  they  are  the  opinions  of 
a  raving  madman.  And,  finally,  another  friend  of  Kavanagh's 
turns  up,  named  Maguire,  who  has  spent  the  best  years  of  his 
life  in  following  the  profession  of  a  good  old-fashioned  pirate, 
with  a  black  flag  and  a  code  of  laws  of  the  old  buccaneering  type. 
Mr.  Maguire  is  a  bit  of  an  anachronism,  as  he  has  evidently 
stepped  straight  out  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  that  is 
a  trifle  in  a  story  of  this  kind.  The  ship,  with  this 
delightful  crew,  presently  reaches  an  island  which  has  been 
lately  thrown  up  by  a  volcano  in  a  part  of  the  Southern 
seas  previously  supposed  to  be  of  unfathomable  depth.  The 
whole  party  immediately  land  under  the  green  flag  and  found  a 
small  Irish  Republic ;  so  Irish  indeed,  that  Mr.  Kavanagh  is 
instantly  recognized  as  absolute  ruler  by  divine  right.  In  this 
capacity  he  promulgates  a  series  of  laws  with  the  help  of  a  large 
supply  of  whisky  and  of  his  henchman  Murphy.  The  punish- 
ment is  in  every  case  death,  and  a  certain  Pat  Doolan  is  the  first 
victim,  being  summarily  executed  for  the  offence  of  going  to  sea 
in  a  boat.  It  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  expected  that  an  Irish 
Government,  even  when  in  the  hands  of  a  native  and  absolute 
ruler,  should  be  without  a  conspirator,  and  the  piratical  Maguire 
acts  with  some  energy  in  that  capacity.  Poor  young  Chesney, 
who  is  a  domestic  Englishman  of  the  ordinary  type,  begins 
to  feel  himself  in  rather  a  false  position.  And  he  is  the 
more  uncomfortable  as,  in  his  enthusiasm  for  the  murderous 
maniac  who  is  now  his  absolute  sovereign,  he  has  written  home  for 
his  allianced  bride.  He  begins  to  think  that  he  has  made  a  trifling 
mistalie.  Young  men  should  not  swear  eternal  lidelity  to  the 
first  wild  Irishman  whom  they  find  galloping  across  country  at 
night  pursued  by  tho  police.  Tho  brutal  Saxon,  when  he  is  in  a 
minority  of  one  in  an  island  ruled  by  a  drunken  madman,  and 
distracted  by  the  intrigues  of  a  veternn  pirate,  is  in  a  very 
awkward  position.  It  is  still  worse  when  the  lady  of  his  affec- 
tions appears  one  tine  morning,  expecting  to  find  herself  in  a  flourish- 
ing colonial  settlement.  We  niuht  remark,  by  way  of  parcMithesis, 
that  the  author  of  this  remarkable  narrative  had  better  be  on  liis 
guard.  If  there  happen  to  be  any  Fenians  in  the  district  which 
ho  inhabits,  ho  will  bo  in  danger  of  receiving  some  strong  renion- 
etrances  for  liisbase  caricature  of  Irish  ideas.  Ho  will  be  suspected 
of  being  in  league  witli  Mr.  Froudo  for  tho  purpose  of  destroying 
our  respect  for  tho  virtues  of  the  Celt.  However  this  may  bo,  poor 
Mr.  (Jhesney  has  now  arrived  at  one  of  those  dosperoto  positions  Ironi 
which  ho  can  only  bo  rescued  by  the  most  vigorous  interference 
of  the  author,  in  fact,  ho  gets  into  a  small  boat  with  his  young 
lady,  and  purnosi.'s  to  sail  to  Australia — a  voyage  in  whicli  the 
chances  are  about  fifty  to  one  in  favour  of  his  being  swamped  by 
tho  first  breeze.  Unluckily,  as  it  seems,  ho  is  perceived  from  the 
island,  and  tho  ferocious  M  iirj)liy  puts  out  after  him  in  tho  only 
other  boat,  with  a  crew  of  tliroo  powerful  Tipperary  boys.  Thoy 
np(!edily  ovf.'rliaul  Chesney  and  his  intended,  and  an;  carrying  them 
back  to  the  island,  wIhto  (Jlwrnncy  is  i)roniiH(Ml  to  be  hanged  tlu) 
wimo  evening,  and  where  bin  bride  is  to  have  the  choice  between 
death  and  becoming  Mrs.  Murphy.    Wo  hold  our  breath  in  cruel 
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suspense — a  suspense  which,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  all  the  more 
trying  because  we  have  only  just  reached  the  opening  pages  of 
the  second  of  the  two  volumes.  What  series  of  events,  we  ask, 
can  possibly  be  devised  which  will  sustain  the  interest  already 
excited  ?  The  materials  brought  together  on  this  "  tight  little 
island,"  as  Mr.  Kavanagh  calls  it,  in  the  words  of  the  popular  song, 
are  of  so  inflammable  a  character  that  we  do  not  see  how  an  ex- 
plosion can  possibly  be  evaded  much  longer.  We  expect  that  a 
catastrophe  will  occur  like  that  which  is  described  in  one  of 
Marryat's  stories,  where  a  body  of  pirates  on  a  desert  island  manage 
in  a  single  page  to  kill  each  other  off  down  to  the  last  man,  and 
that  the  author  will  have  to  come  forward,  like  the  prompter  in  a 
mythical  English  tragedy,  and  apologize  for  the  premature  death 
of  all  his  characters.  In  fact,  a  terrific  catastrophe  occurs,  for 
which  we  ought  to  have  been  prepared  by  certain  hints  dimly 
thrown  out  beforehand.  As  the  boat  is  slowly  making  the  island, 
the  island  itself  suddenly  goes  down.  As  it  had  been  thrown  up 
by  a  volcano,  it  disappears  in  an  earthquake,  and  no  more  is  heard 
of  Mr.  Kavanagh,  Mr.  Maguire,  or  any  of  their  amiable  subjects 
and  allies.  The  faithful  Murphy  hereupon  jumps  overboard  with 
the  view  of  joining  his  master  in  another  and  a  better  world ;  and 
Mr.  Chesney  returns  to  England  with  a  large  number  of  bank- 
notes, received  from  Mr.  Kavanagh  in  one  of  his  lucid  intervals, 
marries,  and  lives  very  happily  ever  afterwards.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  confided  this  narrative  to  the  author  in  after  years,  and  he 
appears  to  have  found  a  very  receptive  auditor. 

One  difficulty  remains.  This  abrupt  termination  of  the  story 
happens  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  volume,  and  we  are 
affected  by  the  same  sort  of  surprise  with  which  Mr.  Pickwick 
heard  from  Weller  of  the  tragic  end  of  the  gentleman  with  the 
muffins.  The  story  has  gone  down  with  the  island,  and  what 
then  is  to  become  of  the  remaining  pages  ?  The  answer  is  very 
simple.  They  are  filled  with  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  stories, 
old  and  new,  which,  on  the  whole,  are  worthy  of  their  prede- 
cessor. As  a  rule,  indeed,  they  are  of  a  more  purely  comic 
order,  and  are  lively  and  amusing  enough.  Coming  after  so  start- 
ling a  narrative  as  Murphy's  Master,  they  are  probably  intended 
to  relieve  oiu:  feelings  on  the  same  principle  on  which  a  terrific 
melodrama  is  succeeded  by  a  farce.  It  would,  however,  be  unneces- 
sary to  indulge  in  any  detailed  criticism  of  their  merits.  We  cannot 
honestly  say  that  the  book  is  destined  to  take  its  place  on  our 
library  shelves  by  the  side  of  the  novels  of  Fielding,  Richardson, 
or  Scott ;  but  if  any  of  our  readers  should  be  about  to  take  a 
railway  journey  of  a  couple  of  hours'  duration,  they  might  do- 
worse  than  beguile  the  time  by  a  perusal  of  Murphy's  Muster. 


NOTICE. 

We  bey  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  communi- 
cations; and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 

Nearly  all  the  back  Numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be 
obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  of  the  Publisher,  at  the  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.  C,  to  whom  all  Communica- 
tions relating  to  Advertisements  should  likewise  be  addressed, 

Noio  ready,  VOLUME  XXXIV.,  bound  in  cloth,  price  16s. 
Cloth  Cases  for  Binding  all  the  Volumes,  price  2s.  each.  Also, 
Beading  Cases,  price  2s.  Qd.  each.  May  be  had  at  the  Office,  or 
through  any  Bookseller, 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  for- 
warded every  Friday  Evetiing  by  pod,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
in  2'own  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PRYSTAL  PALACE.  — PARTICULAR  ATTRACTIONS. 

^  THIS  DAY  and  NEXT  WEEK. 

Satnrday  rMay  3I  l_Third  Grand  Summer  Concert,  at  3. 
Monday  to  Friday—Special  Holiday  Entertainments. 
Saturday — Grand  Summer  Concert,  at  3. 
The  Fine  Arta  Courts  and  Collectiona,  the  Technological  and  Natural  History  Collections, 
all  the  various  illustrations  of  Art,  Science,  and  Nature,  and  the  Gardens  and  Park  always 
open.  Music  and  Fountains  daily. 

Admission.  Monday  to  Friday,  Is. ;  Saturdays, 5s.,  or  by  Ticket  purchased  before  the  day,  2s.  6d. , 
or  by  Guinea  Season  Ticket. 

ORSE    SHOW,    AGRICULTURAL    HALL.  — OPENS 

THIS  DAY,  Saturday,  Admission,  23.  6d. ;  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday,  la. 


HORSE  SHOW,  AGRICULTURAL  HALL.— RESERVED 
nnmbered  SEATS,  at  lOs.  and  5s.,  may  be  engaged  at  the  Ticket  Office,  Barford  Street, 
Islington. 


H 


ORSE  SHOW,  AGRICULTURAL  HALL.. 

on  Monday,  and  every  other  day  of  the  week. 


-LEAPING 


UER. — This  eminent  Violinist,  from  St.  Petersburg,  and 

M.  DUVERNOY    (third  time)  are  engaged   Tuesday,  June  10,  at  the  Fifth 

J.  ELLA. 


MUSICAL  UNION. 


npHE  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER-COLOURS.— 

The  SIXTY-SESTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  is  now  OPEN,  5  Pall  Mall  East, 
from  Nine  till  Seven  Admittance,  Is.  Catalogue,  6d. 

ALFRED  D.  FRIPP,  Secretary. 

EW    BRITISH    INSTITUTION    GALLERY,  39b  Old 

Bond  Street._The  NINTH  EXHIBITION  of  SELECT  PICTURES  and  DRAW- 
INGS (British  and  Foreign)  is  NOW  OPEN  Admission  (including  Catalogue)  Is. 

 THOS.  J.  GULLICK.  Secretary. 

ORE'S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  "  CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PR.a;TORIUM,"  with  "Triumph  of  Christianity."  "Christian Martyrs."  "Francesca 
da  Rimini,"  "Neophyte,"  " Androjjieda,"  &c.,  at  the  DORE  GALLERY,  35  New  Bond 
Street.  Ten  to  Six — Admission.  Is. 

"PLIJAH  WALTON.— EXHIBITION,  including  "A  Storm 

^  on  the  Sea"  and  "A  Sand  Storm  in  the  Desert,"  and  many  new  and  important 
Drawings,  Alpine  and  Eastern,  NOW  OPEN  at  Burlington  Gallery,  191  Piccadilly.  Ten  to 
Six— Admission,  with  Catalogue,  Is. 

\r  Q    CAPTAIN  and  DEVASTATION.— WA.T'ER- 

•  -i-'-l-  .  COLOUR  DRAWINGS  of  H.M.  Ships,  and  Sea  Pieces,  ON  VIEW 

at  Mesirs.  J.  GRIFFIN  &  CO.'S,  first  floor,  15  Cockspur  Street,  S.W.  (exactly  opposite  the 
HayniArket)  ;  and  at  Portsmouth. 

GRAND  BALL  in  Aid  of  the  Funds  of  the  UNIVERSITY 

COLLEGE  HOSPITAL  will  be  held  at  Willis's  Rooms,  St.  James's,  on  Thursday, 

June  5.  under  the  gracious  Patronage  of  Her  Royal  Highness  the  PRINCESS  of  WALES,  &c  

Vouchers  and  Tickets  may  be  obtained  from  the  Lady  Patronesses,  from  the  Stewards,  and 
the  Secretary  at  the  Hospital,  as  well  as  at  Willis's  Rooms.  Tickets  (not  transferable),  One 
Guinea.   Supper  included. 

pHRLSTIAN  EVIDENCE  SOCIETY.— The  THIRD  AN- 

NUAL  PUBLIC  MEETING  will  be  held  tD.V.)  at  Willis's  Rooms,  on  Tuesday. 
June  10,  1873.  The  Chair  will  be  taken  by  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  YORK.  The  Earl  of 
Harrowby.  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  R.  A.  Cross,  Esq.,  M.P.. 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Lorimer,  Benjamin  Shaw,  Esq.,  and  others,  are  expected  to  address  the  Meeting. 
Tickets  may  be  had  on  application  to  Messrs.  Seeley.  M  FleetStreet ;  Messrs.  Nisbet.  21  Bemera 
Street;  Messrs.  Hatchard,  187  Piccadilly;  Mr.  Waters,  97  Weatboume  Grove,  and  at  the 
Office,  2  Duke  Street.  Adelphi.  W.C. 

P.  BARKER.  M.A.,  Secrclary. 

TTNIVERSITY  of  LONDON. -Notice  is  Hereby  Given,  that 

^  the  next  HALF-YEARLY  EXAMINATION  for  MATRICULATION  in  this 
University  will  commence  on  Monday,  June  30,  1873.  In  addition  to  the  Metropolitan 
Examination,  Provincial  Examinations  will  beheld  at  Owens  College,  Manchester;  Queen's 
College,  Liverpool  ;  St.  Cuthberl's  College,  Ushaw  ;  and  Queen's  College,  Birmingham. 

Every  Candidate  is  required  to  transmit  his  Certificate  of  Age  to  the  Registrar  (University  of 
lx>ndon,  Burlington  Gardens,  London,  W.;,  at  least  Fourteen  Days  before  the  commencement 
of  the  Examination. 

Candidates  who  pass  the  Matriculation  Examination  are  entitled  to  proceed  to  the  Degrees 
conferred  by  the  University  in  Arts,  Laws,  Science,  and  Medicine.  This  Examination  is 
accepted  fl>  by  the  Council  of  Military  Education  in  lieu  of  the  Entrance  Examination 
otherwise  imposed  on  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Royal  Military  College  at  Sandhurst; 
and  (2)  bjr  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  lieu  of  the  Preliminary  Examination  otherwise  imposed 
on  Candidates  for  iu  Fellowship.  It  is  also  among  those  Examinations  of  which  some  one 
must  be  passed  (I)  by  every  Medical  Student  on  commencing  his  professional  studies;  and  (2) 
by  every  person  entering  upon  Articles  of  Clerkship  to  an  Attorney— any  such  person 
Matriculating  in  the  First  Division  being  entitled  to  exemption  from  One  Year's  Service. 


May  26,1873. 


WILLIAM  B.  CARPENTER.  M.D.,  Regutrar. 


C^LIFTON  COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS  — The  foUowing 

will  be  open  to  Competition  at  Midsummer  : 

1 .  One  or  more  of  the  value  of  £90  a  year  (equivalent  to  both  Board  and  Tuition  free),  tenable 
during  the  holder's  stay  at  the  College. 

2.  One  of  170  a  year,  open  to  Boys  under  Seventeen. 

3.  One  or  more  of  iJMt  a  yoar,  open  to  Boys  under  Sixteen. 

4.  One  or  more  of  X2.J  a  year,  open  to  Boys  under  Fifteen. 

Tor  Numbers  1  and  4  an  allowance  for  age  is  made  in  favour  of  young  Boy9. 

The  Examination  will  commence  on  Wednewlay.  June  IS,  at  ft  a.m. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  of  the  Head-Master.  The  College.  Clifton,  Bristol. 

IRST-CLASS      PREPARATORY      SCHOOL   will  be 

—  OPENED  in  September  next,  at  GARLETT  HALL,  3J  miles  from  Stafford,  under  the 
manait^ment  of  the  Rev.  WALTER  EARLE,  M.A. 

The  House  is  very  a>mmodiou8,  containing  forty-four  rooms,  with  large  garden,  and  twenty 
aCTfn  of  fcraAS  land. 
Sanitary  arrangements  thoroughly  good. 
Ex'-ellent  provision  for  all  work  and  nlay. 

Tl>e  general  c^mrse  of  Kdncation  will  include  all  braischea  of  English,  the  Classics,  Mathe- 
matics. French,  and  Elements  of  Natural  Science. 
Term^.        per  annum. 

Mr.  Eak/.k  fExhibitioner  of  St.  John's  College.  Cambridge,  and  Second-Class  Classical 
Tri[K>s,  IHfilv,  hM  been  for  the  last  ten  years  Class  and  House  Master  in  Uppingham  School. 
Pf^I^ctti*  and  testimonials  forwarded  on  application. 
AddreiM,  at  fe^nt.  K<v.  Waktkk  Eaki.k.  Jtedtratc,  Uppingham. 

Referenr*'!  may  ^ie  nuule  X/>  the  Right  Rev.  the  Jx>rd  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  the  Right  Rev.  the 
Tx»rrl  fii^hop  of  Hereford,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Adderley,  Bart.,  M.P.  ;  Colonel  the 
Right  Hon.  J.  Wilaon  Patten,  ^^.P.  i  the  I^ev.  Edward  Thring.  M.A.,  Head-Master,  and 
Aftaittant- Masters.  Ty'ppingham  :  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Pears,  J>.D..  Head-Master  of  Itepton  ;  the  Rev. 
O.  Btitkr.  M.A.,  Prinrjpal  of  LiverixXil  CollMfc  :  the  Rev.  the  (,hanctlIor  Walen.  the  Rectory, 
Uppingham  ;  the  Rev.  Harnard  Smith,  late  Fellow  and  Senior  Bumar  of  St.  Peter's  College, 
Cambri'l4re.  Glaston,  Ij'ppingham. 


TNDIA  ClVn^  SERVICE.— The  following  are  the  SUC-* 

J-  CESSFUL  CANDIDATES  at  the  recent  Open  Competition  for  the  Civil  Service  of 
India  : — 


In  order  of  -Ki-u-n.  \  Total  No. 

Merit.  HAME.  i  Marks. 

»1.  Wilson,  J   I.7WJ 

*i.  Macleane,  W.  A   I,7.')7 

*3.  Merk,  W.  R.  U   I.7Z1 

*i.  Finlay.  J.F   l,7m 

*5.  I'llayrc,  R   1,M7 

Stalcy,  A.  E   1,52.'> 

♦7.  Bussell,  W   l,4i:i 

»8.  Mackay.  D.  L.  M   1,388 

9.  HuKhcs,  G   1,3!«) 

10.  Hcwson.  F.  T   1.358 

11.  Fuller,  J.  B   l,31!'i! 

*I2.  Svmes.  E.  S   1,310 

(McLean,  J.  J  1,307 

•'•>■  {Taylor.  L  1.307 

15.  Wells,  W.  F.  W  1,100 

16.  Pennington,  H.  F.  D   1,293 

17.  D^,  B   1,WI 

18.  Pargiter,  F.  E   1.276 

»  Pupils  of  Mr.  WREN,  3  Powis  Square,  W.,  who  prepares  RESIDENT  and  NON- 
RESIDENT PUPILS  for  I.C.S  Address,  till  June  5,  Grazeley  Court,  Reading.  

EDUCATION.— BRIGHTON.— The  Rev.  H.  FYFFE,  M.A, 
Oxon,  has  VACANCIES  at  Clifton  House,  West  Brighton.  Laree  Playground, Cricket- 
field,  Gymnasium,  Fives  Court,  excellent  and  safe  Bathing.  Pupils  have  taken  high  places  itt 
the  University,  Local,  Military,  Civil,  &c.  Examinations,  and  at  the  Universities.  Junior  and 
delicate  Boys  receive  special  attention.  Terms,  60  to  100  Guineas. 


In  order  of  -k i-uv  Total  No. 

Merit.  KAME.  M.^ks. 

19.  Place,  O.  W   1,273 

20.  Farrer,  U   1,237 

21.  Tiiorbnrn.  W.  M   1,234 

*22.  Mitchell,  T.C   1,232 

»23.  Boulger.O.  S   1,208 

24.  Martindale.A.  a.T  1.195. 

25.  Marriott,  C.  R   1,187 

»26.  Primrose,  A.  J  1,169 

*27.  Anderson,  J.  D   1,168 

28.  O'Karrell.  II.'U   i.W 

»29.  Ritchie,  J.  G  1,121 

30.  Peterson,  H.  P   1,118 

»31.  Hebijcrt,  F.  H   \.ur 

32.  Rces,  J.  D   1,115 

33.  Fiddian.  J.  P   1,10! 

34.  Tremenheere.  J.  H.  A   1.09*> 

35.  Power,  G.  F.  T   l,Oi& 


M 


ILITARY  APPOINTMENTS  and  CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  JOHNSTONE.  M. A.,  formerly  Professor.  Examiner,  and  Chaplain 
in  the  Military  Engineer  College.  Addiscombe ;  and  Assistant-Examiner  for  the  Indian 
Civil  Engineer  Service ;  continues  to  prepare  CANDIDATES  for  Woolwich,  Cooper's  Hill, 
Direct  Commission,  &c  Address,  Bromsgrove  House,  Croydon. 


■pOLKESTONE.— Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  Oxon 

J-  (formerly  Principal  of  the  Elphinstone  Hi^h  School,  Bombay),  will  continue,  with  the 
Assistance  of  a  Cambridge  Honours-Man,  to  prepare  PUPILS  for  the  Universities,  Indian 
Civil  Service,  Woolwich,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations^Terms  and  References  on 
application. 

rPHE  LONDON  CIVIL  SERVICE  and  MILITARY  COL- 

LEGE.  21  York  Place.  Portman  Square.  \W .—Principal,  Dr.  HEINEMANN,  F.R.G.S. 
Special  PREPARATION  for  Cooper's  Uill,  the  Line,  Woolwich,  the  Civil  Service.  &c. 

PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATIONS  for  LAW,  MEDICINE, 

and  CIVIL  SERVICE,  can  be  passed  expeditiously  and  creditably  by  studying  under 
Mr.  HOWSE.  3  Staples  Inn.  Holboru. 


PANJAB  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE.— The  post  of  SUPER- 

^  INTENDENT  of  the  ORIENTAL  COLLEGE  at  LAHORE,  affiliated  to  the  above 
Institution,  is  now  VACANT.  Salary.  Rupees  tiOOO  per  annum.  Orientalists  acquainted  with 
both  Sanscrit  and  Arabic  will  be  preferred.  Candidates  should  apply,  referrin?  to  the  works 
published,  and  the  appointments  held  by  them,  to  Dr.  G.  W.  Leitner,  Registrar,  Panjab 
University  College  (on  leave),  9  Park  Road,  Regent's  Park,  London,  N.W. 

EDITOR  WANTED,  on  a  first-class  Liberal  DAILY  NEWS- 
PAPER  in  Birmingham.  No  applications  will  be  entertained  from  persons  who  are  not 
thoroughly  qualified  and  well  recommended.  All  communications  will  be  regarded  as  strictly 
private  Address,  in  first  instance.  Manager,  Box  75,  Post-Office,  Birmingham. 

PARIS  LETTER.  — An  ENGLISH  GENTLEMAN  of 
Literary  experience  wishes  to  CONTRIBUTE  to  a  London  or  Provincial  Paper  a 
WEEKLY  LETTER  from  France.  He  is  intimately  acquainted  with  Parisian  Social  and 
Political  life,  including  Art,  the  Drama,  Literature.  &c.   Proofs  of  former  contributions  on 

application,  or  a  personal  interview  arranged  at  the  Athenajum  Club,  London  Address, 

E.  S.  T.  B.,  Esq.,  31  Brook  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  London,  W. 


HYDROPATHY.— SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill. 
Physician— Tit.  EDWARD  LANE.  M.A..  M.D.  Edin.   Turkish  Baths.  Consulta- 
tions daily  (Saturday  excepted)  at  7  Princes  Street,  Hanover  Square,  from  Ten  till  Twelve. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE.— The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIEN- 

"  TAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  BOOK  PASSENGERS  and  receive 
Gorge  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 

FnoM  Venice 
^  _  (calling  at  Ancona). 


GIBRALTAR  .., 

MALTA  

ALEXANDRIA 

ADEN   

BOMBAY   , 

GALLE  

MADRAS   

CALCUTTA  

PENANO  

SINGAPORE  .. 

CHINA  

JAPAN  


Feom  Southamptos. 
Every  Thursday, 

at  2  p.m. 
Every  Thursday,  j 
at  2  p.m.  I 


FbomBrindisi, 


Every  Friday 
Morning. 


Every  Monday, 
at  5  a.m. 


•1 


Thursday,  May  8 
and  Tl,  at  'I  p.m. 
and  every  alternate 
Thursday. 


(  Friday  Morning, 
J  May  16  and      and  j 
1    every  alternate  \ 
y         Friday.  \ 


AUSTRALIA  f  ^• 

NEW  ZEALAND.  ^ 
(Cargo  only) 


{Thursday,  May  8,  ( 

at  3  p.m.  J 

and  every  fourth  \ 

Thursday.  I. 


Friday  Morning, 
May  16,  and 
every  fourth 
Friday. 


TTIGIIFIF;LD  school,  Wcston-super-Mare.— Conducted  by 

a  WranKler.  aj«iited  by  a  Orndnate  In  Claiileal  Honours.  Termi,  Xdl.  Spocialfy 
■darted  fi>r  deiiate  Boya,— AddrcM,  Gkobak  Uk^pkl,  M.A. 


Monday,  May  19  and 

June  2.  at  -■>  a.m. 
and  every  alternate 
Monday. 

Monday,  May  19, 
at  5  a.m.  and 
every  fourth 
Monday. 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  returning  by  the  Company's  Steamers  within 
Six  or  Twelve  Months  of  their  arrival. 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  via.  Bombay,  to  the  principal  Railway  Stations  in  India, 
and  through  Tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are  issued  at  the  Company's  Otfice.  Tickets  to 
Brindisi  only  can  also  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Lebeau  &  Co.,  6  Billiter  Street  (South  Italian 
Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  information,  apply  at  the  Company't 
Offices,  123  Leadenhall  Street, London,  or  Oriental  Place, Southampton. 

TNDIAN         PAR  GEL         P  0  S  T^. 

-1-  Under  Authority  from  the  POSTMASTER-GENERAL  of  INDIA. 

Parcels  not  exceedinc  fifty  pounds  in  weight  and  2  ft.  x  1  ft.  k  1  ft.  in  size,  and  j8i!0  in  value, 
are  conveyed  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oiukntai,  Company  from  London  to  any  Post  Town 
in  India  at  a  uniform  charge  of  Is.  -Id.  per  lb.   Full  Particulars  on  application  at 
122  LEADENHALL  STREET,  E.C. 


"D  RIGHTON.  —  BEDFORD   HOTEL.  —  Every  endeavour  is 

-^-^  made  to  render  this  Hotel  equalto  its  long-existingrepute.  Spacious  Coffee  Room  for 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. —  Communications  to  The 
Manaokic.  Bedford  Hotel  Company,  Limited. 

rPHE     GRANVILLE     HOTEL,    St.  Lawrence-on-Sea.— 

Ramsgate  the  ncareat  Station  on  both  Lines.  One  of  the  most  elegant,  commodious, 
and  comfortable  Hotels  in  the  Kingdom.  Hydropathic,  Turkish,  Ozone,  Saliue.  Plunge  and 
other  Baths  in  the  Hotel.   Tablc-d'hi^te  daily. 


fyHE  POET  LAUREATE.— A  fine  PORTRAIT  in  Oils  of 

Mr.  TENNYSON,  from  a  Photograph  by  KEJLANnKR.  FOR  SALE,  handsomely  framed 
price  \b  Guineas  Address,  A.  M.,  Meadows's  Library,  8  Fulham  Road.  S.AV.  ' 


pREME  de    la   CREME  (the  New  Court  Note  Paper), 

^  madefrom  Charta  Perfecta.  Uegistercd — The  Publicare  respectfully  CAUTIONED  that- 
the  NEW  COURT  NOTE  PAPER  is  to  be  bad  only  of  JENNER  &  KNEWSTUB.to  the 
Queenj  Heraldic  Engravers  and  Stationers  by  Special  Appointments  to  their  Royal  Highnesscii 
the  Pnnce  and  Princess  of  Wales.  Specimens  of  Monograms,  Stamping,  and  Charta  Perfecta 
free._33  St.  James's  Street,  and  (16  Jermyn  Street,  S.W. 

ly/TECHI'S  DRESSING  BAGS  and  CASES,  DESPATCH 

-^'-^  BOXES.  Tourists' Writing  Cases,  Jewel  Cases.  Writing  Desks.  Parisian  Produrtions 
Tyibrary  Sttta  in  Mediajval  and  leather.  Albums,  Cases  of  Fine  Cutlery,  Scissors.  Razors  Table 
Knives,  the  Magic  Razor  Strop  and  Paste,  at  MECHI'S.  U2  Regent  Street,  W.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  post  free.   Established  1827.   City  Prices  charged  for  Cosh. 

WHAT  OUGHT  to  be  CONSIDERED  HONESTLY  and 

»  '  LEGALLY  GOLD? 

l»(-carat  Gold,  or  f  Gold  and  J  alloy,  fulfils  all  the  reiuirements.  IS-carat  cold  may.  there- 
fore, be  considered  an  honest  Kold.  It  looks  well  and  wears  well.  All  other  proportions  fail  in 
th.ir  pretensions.   (Vide  the  '*  Boole  of  Ilall-Miirks,"*  7s.  Gd.) 

OOLUOHNAHENTS  of  this  quality  only  are  manufactured  by  Mr.  STREETER,  Jcwellet 
and  Diamond  Mcrcliant,  .I?  Conduit  Street,  Bond  Street,  London. 
All  goods  marked  in  plain  flKures,  and  the  quality  of  the  Gold  guarantecil  on  the  invoice. 
•  Cui  be  bad  direct  from  the  Author,  Mr.  LCTSCHAUXIO,  M  \Mti  Street,  Livarpool. 
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PATENTED  IMPEOVEMENir  in  WATCHES.— E.  DENT 
S:  CO..  Gl  Strand  and  34  Royal  £xchan::e,  Mn.nufacturers  to  Her  Majesty,  makers  of 
the  New  Staiulard  Clock  of  the  Koval  Ob^ervutury.  Greenwicli.  &-c.,  invite  attention  to  their 
NEW  PATENT  ESCAFE-MENT  tar  HALF  CIIRONU.METEU  WATCHES,  ivhich  ren- 
ders them  less  susceptible  to  injury,  and  corrects  those  errors  of  performance  which  generally 
arise  from  rou^Ii  uease.  Catalogues  on  application,  61  Strand,  and  3-t  Koyal  Exctiange 
tadjoinins  Lloj-d's),  London. 

ONDON    &    RYDER,    Diamond     Merchants.— Wedding 

Exacelcts,  Wedding:  Necklaces,  and  Wedding  Presents  of  every  description.  Brides- 
maids'Eockets,  of  new  and  original  Desigrns;  with  a  large  vaj-iety  of  Diamond  Ornaments  of 
artistic  merit,  in  the  best  possible  taste  and  of  sterling  excellence,  at  Messrs.  LONDON  & 
KYDER'S,  Diamond  Merchants,  17  New  Bond  Street,  uorner  of  Cliftbrd  Street. 


G 


EPSOM  and  ASCOT.— RACE  GLASSES,  beyond  compari- 
son.  the  very  best  at  CALLAGHAK'S,  23a  Kew  Bond  Street"  corner  of  Conduit 
Street.  W.   

A  LUMINIUM  WATCHES,  £1  Is.,  £1  10s.,  £1  los.,  £2  2s. 

Jlarvellons Timekeepers.  Machine  miide.  Same  as  supplied  liv  us  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  Illustrations,  Three  Stamps.-MILLIKIN  &  L.VWJjEY,  16S  Strand. 


"yHE  ASTRONOMER-ROYAL  Reported  to  the  Admiralty 

(Aufcnst  13, 1870")  on  40 Chronometers  entered  for  annual  competition,  "  M.  F.  DENT'S 
is  the  finest  we  have  ever  had  on  trial."— M.  F.  DENT.CIironoineter,  Watch,  and  Clock  Maker 
to  the  Queen, 33  COCKSFUR  STREET.  CIIAUING  CROSS. 


ODD 


CABINET  FU 

BED-ROrai  FURNITURE. 


R  N  I  T  U  R  E. 


WASHSTANDS   wide  3  ft.  3  ft.  G  in. 

Good  Maple  or  Oak   l  Os.  (id.  30s.  6d. 

Best  Polished  Pine   2S8.  (id.  3S9.  (id. 

Mahogany.  Circular  Marble  tops   2tis.  od  36s.  (HI. 

Best  do.  Square  do   ti3s.  od.  709.  Od. 

DR.^WERS  wide  3  ft.  3fl.  Gin. 

Good  Maple  or  Oak    288.  Od.  37s.  Od. 

Best  Polished  Pine   67s.  nd.  72s.  Gd. 

Best  Mahogany   73s.  GU.  95s.  Od. 

DRESSING-TABLES  wide  3  ft.  3  ft.  6  in. 

Good  Maple  or  Oak    I7s.  Od.  2Is.  Gd. 

Best  Polished  Pine   25s.  Gd.  293.  od. 

Best  Mahogany  Drawers   4os.  Od.  47s.  Gd. 

■WARDROBES  with  Drawers, 

Trays,  and  Hanging  Space              wide  4  ft,  4  ft.  Gin. 

Good  Maple  or  Oak    I05s.  ud.  U6s.  Od. 

Best  Polished  Pine    17:}S.  od.  190s.  od. 

Best  Mahogany    230s.  Od.  2.').i3.  od. 

American  Ash,  Birch,  Pitch  Pine,  &c.,  in  proportion. 


DrNIN'G-KOOM  FURNITURE. 
Mahogany  Ch^s,  covered  in  leather,  stuffed 

horsehair   32s.  Cd. 

Mahogany  Couches   105s.  Od. 

Jl.ahogany  Dining-tables,  telescope  action, 

size  8  ft.  by  4  ft  


135?.  0,1. 
4ft.  6in. 
fS  15s. 
£0  Ills. 
37s.  (;d. 


.35s.  Od. 
170s.  Od. 

155s.  Od. 

5  ft. 
£10  OS. 
£13  10s. 
5Gs. 


4  ft. 
21s.  Od. 
36s.  Ud. 

87s.  Gd. 

4  ft. 
.Ws.  Od. 
;15s.  Od. 
1303.  Od. 

4  ft. 
25s.  Od. 
33s.  Od. 
55s.  Od. 

5  ft. 
I27s.  Bd. 
21103.  Od. 
230S.  Od. 


42s.  Od. 
210s.  lid. 

190s.  Od. 

fift. 
£11  10s. 
£23  03. 
65s.  to  1803. 


Mahogany  Sideboards  wide 

IVith  plate-glass  backs  

Easy  Chairs,  stutfed  horsehair   

DRAWING-ROOM  FmiNITUnE. 

Conches.  Settees.  Ottomans,  Easy  and  Fancy  Chairs. 

Centre  Tables,  Work  Tables,  Occasional  Tables. 

Card  Tables,  (jhitibniers.  aud  Cabinets. 

Davenports,  Whatnots.  Music  Cabinets,  and  Stools. 

The  above  in  walnut,  black  and  gold,  aud  lancy  Woods. 

Gilt  Ck>nsole  Tables  and  Pier  Glasses. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishinj  Ironmonger,  by  appointment,  to  II.n.H. 
■the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE,  containing  upwarda  of  y.'jii  illustrations  of  his 

unrivalled  Stock,  with  List  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  30  lar;ie  Show-rooms,  postage  free  

39  Oxford  Street,  W.;  1,  1a,  2,3  and  4  Newman  Street;  4,  6,  and  6  Perry's  Place;  and  1 
Newman  Yard,  London,  W.  The  Cost  of  delivering  Goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will  always  undertake 
delivery  at  a  small  hxed  rate. 

^^' LECTRO-SILVER  PLATE  aud  TABLE  CUTLERY.— 

J—'  DEANE  &  CO.'S  Priced  Catalogue,  with  Engravings,  post  free. 


Table  Knives,  Ivory.  19s..  26s.,  35s. 
Dessert  Knives,  Ivory,  lbs..  21s..  30s. 
Carvers,  Ivory,'6s.Gd.,8s.,  10s.  Gd. 
Electro  Spoons,  Table,  2Gs.  to  44s. 
Electro  Spoons.  Dessert,  17s.  to  o  Is. 
Electro  Forks,  Table,  26s.  to  42s. 
Electio  Forks,  Dessert,  17s.  to  33s. 
Spoon  Warmers,  19s;,25s.,  423. 
Fish  Carvers,  16s..  21s.,  30s. 
Fish  Knives  and  Forks,  84s.,  12Cs. 
Plated  Desserts,  Ivory,  50s.,  66b. 


Epergnes,  £a  Ss.,  £11  10s.,  £16  5s. 

Fruit  Stands,  30s.,  4;>s.,  Sus. 

Dish  Covers,  412,  £13  13s.,  £19  ICS. 

Corner  Dishes.  £g,  £10,  £13  ISs. 

Cruet  Stands.  193.,  3.5s.,  63s.,  64s. 

Lifjueur  Frames, 40s.,  GOs.,  79s.,  90s.' 

Claret  Jugs,  27s.,  30s..  35s. 

Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  703.,  £6,  £9  9s. 

Egg  Fraines,  41s.,  52s.,  788. 

Waiters,  22s.,  37s.,  50B. 

Biscuit  Boxes,  21s.,  30s.,  42s. 


A  IHscount  of  Five  per  cent,  for  Cash  Payments  of  £2  and  upwards. 
DEANE  &  COMPANY,  46  King  William  Street,  London  Bridge.  Established  A.D.  1700. 


TPURNISH      YOUR      MUUSiiJ  or 

-L  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  Cash  Prices  ;  no  Extra  Charges. 
Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from.  All  Goods  Warranted.  Terms  post  free  ;  with  Illustrated 
Pri -e  C'.'^tulogue,  three  stamps  219  and  2.'tO  Tottenham  Court  Road.   Established  1862. 

"PILMER  &  SON'S   EASY    CHAIRS  and  COUCHES.— 

The  largest  assortment  in  the  kingdom,  comprising  all  the  DesigTis  for  which  tliey  have 
been  ccitbrated  for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  also  all  the  Newest  Patterns,  combiniuH;  ;:nicc, 
elegance,  and  comfort.  Five  Hundred  different  Patterns  always  in  Stock.  New  Designs  are 
Iwing  ahnoHt  daily  added.  All  are  of  the  best  qnality  and  marked  in  plain  figures.— Show- 
llooms  und  Galleries,  31  and  32  Bcrncrs  Street.  London.  \V. 

MEE'S    DESIGNS   of  FURNITURE   and  of 

IRON  and  BRASS  BEDSTEADS. 
A  New  and  Revised  Edition  of  this  Work  is  now  issued, 
In  a  size  convenient  for  transmission  by  post,  and  will  be  Ibrwardcd,  on  application,  by 
W.  A.  &  S.  SMEE, 
D  FINSBURY  PAVEMENT,  LONDON. 


HOUSE 


APARTMENTS 


s 


WOOD     TAPESTRY     DECORATIONS.  —  HOWARD'S 

'V     PATENT  Wood  rupcstry  can  !»  applied  to  all  even  aurfaccs,  being  an  adaptation 

of  real  wood,  in  lieu  of  painting  or  paper-hanging,  being  beautiful  in  effect  and  exceedingly 
durable.  HOWARD  Je  SONS, 

Decorators,  24, 2G,  &  27  Berncrs  Street,  1  .ondon,  W.,  and  Alidland  Buildings, 
New  Street.  Birmingham. 

/^LARK'S   PATENT  STEEL  NOISELESS  SHUTTERS, 

Sflf-Coilinpr,  Fire  and  Thief  Proof,  can  be  adapted  to  any  Window  or  other  Opcninc. 
l*ro«pcctiise«  /rcc— CLARK  &  CO.,  Sole  Patontecs,  Ruthbone  Ploee,  W. ;  PoriH,  Alancbestcr* 
Liverpool, and  Dublin.  ^  

THE  MUNSTER  DAIRIES  DEPOT,  Cork.— Established 
]h70.  for  the  export  of  line  IRISH  BUTTER.  Since  ita  establishment  nearly  4,000,CKlo  lbs. 
of  Butter,  In  62/lW)  ilrkin»  of  76  lbs.  each,  valued  at  i:20il,9'io  sterling,  have  been  ordered  and 
Hhipjicd,  bhowitiK  the  public  appreciation  of  the  excellence  of  the  bewt  Irish  Butter — Trutle 
terms  and  prices  on  application  to  T.  ,J.  CLANCH  Y,  Munstcr  Dairies  Dcp.1t,  Cork. 

T  RON  WINE  "bINST^FARRO W  li^JACKSOS^^ 

c^taldinhcd  179S).  Firnt  Wroujtht-Iron  Wino  Bins,  Invented  and  matle  by  the  late 
Mr.  Farrow  tn  WH.  First  Wine  Bin*,  with  Bcpnrate  rest  for  cucli  bottle,  rcjEitttered  by  present 
rtrm  March  I,  Iflill.  The  new  Exhibit  IJins,  aluo  with  neporate  reHt  for  each  bottle  (bntwt 
nrranufd  that  the  ncckfi  of  the  bottlcH  are  outwardu,  an  advantaife  peculiar  to  thli  form  of 

Wihp  Hlni.  rceliitcrcd  by  them  Mnrch  2fl,   is  Oreat  Towcr  Street.  8  Uaymarkct, 

m  Maniiell  Htrcct,  I^ndon  ;  and  W  Rtic  du  Ponl  Ncuf.  Parl8. 

Kl  N  A  II  A  N'S     ,     L  L     .     W  n  I^^K  Y. 
Thlncclehrntcrt  and  mo«t  dcliclonn old  mellow  Spirit  In  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH 
WIIISKIKH.  1«  nnrlvalled.  perftelly  pure,  and  m*»re  wholesome  tlmn  the  tineiit  Cognac 
Ilranily.  Notcllie  lied  Seal,  I'ink  Label. ami  Cork  branded     KInahnn's  .  I.L  .  WliUky." 
Wholemle  DcpAt,  20  (IHKAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

TNGELIIEIM    CHAMPAGNE.— Dry,   Medium,  nnd  Rich. 

J-  Mi.  p«r  dozen,  son.  per  dozen  pint*. 

A  iKTfretly  (tennlnc,  naturally  ipArkllnK  WInc,  ftom  Int[clliclm,on  the  Rlilac,  equal  to  Drat- 
finallty  Champoanc. 

ThI.  Wlnr  w..  flml  Inlroiliireil  by  McMri.  FEARON,  and  «oM  oi  MOUKSIRENDER 
RIIKINVVKI.N,  but  im  till,  nnnie  liaa  hern  eilcn»lvelv  niH'il  liy  i.tlur  (Irnin  for  low-jirli iil 
WInei,  they  have  now  adol.ted  the  more  dUtlnellve  tlllo  of  INGIOLIIEIM  CHAMPAONIO. 

The  Trade  Murk  In  rcKl>lcrert,  and  enrli  l.aliel  licnm  the  Slunaturc  of  the  Import«r>, 
H,  I).  FEAIION  *  .SON, 

Uolborn  'Viaduct,  E.Ci  Ui  Ntw  Vena  Htrool,  W.,  Loudon  i  anil  Dctrtbury,  TorkiKlre. 


OVERNMENT    STOCK    INVESTMENT  COMPANY, 

Limited 
33  CORNHILL,  E.C. 


C  APIT  AL_«1  .OOO.COO. 


FIRST  ISSrE,  £500,000. 


The  Capital  and  Deposits  received  by  this  Company  are  invested  in  Government  Stocks  and 
Guaranteed  Securities,  wliich  are  quarterly  inspected  by  the  Auditors.  « ho  certify  tts  to 
correctness  and  advertise  their  Certificate,  thereby  s:i\ins  the  most  unquestionable  secuiity. 

NEW  DEPOSIT  FEATURE. 
DEPOSIT  NOTE?  issued  nnd^r  the  Seal  of  the  Company  for  terms  of  Three  andFive  Years 
with  Cheques  or  Coupons  attaciied  for  Ualf- Yearly  Interest  of 

5i  per  Cent,  per  Annum  for  Five  Y'ews. 
5"  per  Cent,  per  Annum  for  Three  Y'ears, 
DEPOSITS,  with  one  month's  notice  ©f  witlHlrawal—^  per  Cent,  below  the  current  Bank 
rate  for  three  mouths,  the  current  Bank  rate  for  six  months,  and  Five  per  Cent,  fjr  twelve 
months. 

ADVANCES  made  on  Deposit  of  British,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Government  Stocks. 

A.  W.  RAY'.  Mannrjrr. 

"THE    AGRA    BANK,    Limited.  —  Established   in  1833, 

CAPITAL .  £  1.01)0.000. 
Head  OFFtCE—NICHOLAS  LANE, LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 
BBANCHESin  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay.  JEaJras, Kurrachee,  Agra,  Lahore. Shanghai, 
ilong  Koiig. 

Current  Accounts  arekeptat  the  Head  Oihceon  the  Termscustomary  with  London  Bankers, 
andlnterestailowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  doe*  not  fall  below  tiuo. 

Deposits  received  lor  fixed  periods  on  ti.e  following  terras,  viz.: 

At5  percent. per  ann.. subject  to  12  months'Noticeof  WitUdrawal. 
For  shorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Urauchesof  the  Bank,  freeof 
extracharge;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  seutforcoUectiou. 

Sales  and  Purchases  edeuted  iu  Briti>ih  und  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  ot  the  same  xinder taken. 

luterestdrawn.and  Army. Navy, and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  aud  Money  Agency.  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON.  atainuQ-n. 


)ELICAN    LIFE    INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

EST^UJLISHED  I\  1797. 

70  LOMBARD  STREET,  CITY.  AXD  57  CHARING  CROSS,  WESTMINSTER. 

Dii'tctor^. 

Henry  Lancelot  HoUaod.  Esr 


Sir  J<.hn  Li'.bbock.  Bart.,  M.P.,r.r.S. 
John  .Stewart  Oxlcy,  Esij. 
Bcniamin  ^haw.  E.-iti. 
Diuiley  Robert  Sitntli.  Esq. 
Marmiuiuke  WyviU,  Esti. 


Henry  R.  Brand,  Esq..  M.P. 

Octavius  E.  Coope.  Esq. 

Jolin  Coope  Davis,  Esq. 

Henry  Farqnhar,  Esq. 

diaries  Emanuel  Goudhart,  Esq. 

Kirkmau  D.  Hod-son.  Esq..  M.P. 
This  Company  offers  COMPLETE  SECURITY. 
Moderate  Rales  of  Premium,  with  Participation  in  Four-fifths  or  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
Profits. 

Low  Rates  without  Participation  in  Profits. 

LOANS  in  connexion  with  Life  Aesurance,  on  approved  Security,  in  Sums  of  not  less 

than  £.:m. 

ANNUAL  PREMIUM  required  for  the  Assurance  of  £100,  for  the  Whole  Term  of  Life  : 


Age. 

'Without 
Profits. 

With 
Profits. 

Age. 

Witheut 
Pi-oau. 

Witli 
PiUtils. 

15 

XI    11  0 

XI   \h  0 

40 

X4   19  10 

X3     0  .'. 

20 

1    13  10 

1    19     3  1 

60 

4     0  3 

4   10  - 

2     4  0 

2   10  4 

(',0 

G     1  (1 

A     7  4 

BOBEKT  XUCKKB,  .Secretary  a»c</lc(iii'>'». 


T  ONDON    and     LANCASHIRE     LIFE  ASSUILVNCE 

J-^  COMPANY,  Leadenhall  Street.  Loudon. 

Buttnl  o/Dinetimi. 
CTairman— Colonel  KINGSCOTE.  C.3..  MJ?. 
Bepiilij-Cliainnan—J.  H.  SIACKENZIE.  Esq. 
Uon.  Evelvn  Ashley.  I  A1<1.  Sir  ThoiiiM  D'kii. 

Abel  CliainniD,  Esij.  I  K.  Jlwclay  KcyiiuiUi.  K«t. 

Samuel  Gumey  Sheppard,  Esq. 
At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Proprietors,  held  at  tlic  London  Tavern,  on  April  2S,  1.S73, 
The  New  Assiuaiices  effected  during  tlie  past  year  were  for  X231,0(X>,  producios  a  Kcw 
Premium  Income  of  XS,5oO. 

The  result  of  tlie  Valuation,  raade  on  the  strictest  principles,  was  a  Donxw  distribuUovi  of  XI 
per  cent,  per  annum  as  an  addition  to  tlie  AVhole  Life  Participating  Policies.  ot)Mivul«ut  to  a 
Iiercenta^e  varvinj:  from  23  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  Premiums  paid,  aud  an  attdltlon  of  -U  per  cent, 
to  the  Shareholders'  Fund. 
Reports  and  copies  of  the  Accounts  may  be  had  on  application. 

W.  P.  CLIKEIUIGH.  MaxaaerOBdJrilvnrn. 

H-ENER  AL     ASSURANCE      C  0  M  P  A  N  "i^ 

Chief  OrFiCE-C.'2  KING  WILLIAM  STREET.  LONDON,  E.C. 
Established  1M7.      CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 
The  public  estimation  of  tliis  Olfice  is  shown  in  the  rapid  and  eontintioiis  increna?  in  Its  Life 
business,  a«  set  forth  in  the  Reports  and  Statements,  wllich  maybe  had  oa  appUeotiuR  at  llic 
Chief  Ottice,  or  any  of  the  Brandies. 

GEORGE  SCOTT  FREEMAN.  S<n-rfi„r„. 


'HGENIX        FIRE  OFFICE, 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON. -Estabushkd  irs'J. 
Promptand  liberal  LossSettlement*. 
InauranceBClfectedinallpaxtaof  the  World. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL  1 
JOHN  J.  BROO.MFIELD  J 


Secretanff. 


MPERIAL     FIRE     INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

EstaWlslied  Iso:i. 

lOLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C  and  If.  and  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
CAPITAL.  X1,600,000.   PAID  UP  AND  INVES  TED.  X7CO,000. 

JAMES  HOLLAND.  .■<•,,> -i-^nlfjKln't. 


INVESTMENTS.— Why  is  so  much  Money  Lost  by  Spcciihiti.rs 
and  Investors  and  Gained  by  others  ?  and  can  from  Ten  to  Fifteen  per  Cent.  U*  maile  o;' 
Money  with  aiiytliina:  like  safety  to  the  Investor  ?_ The  future  ot  Grand  Trunk  lUilw  i>  — 
Should  Railway  Stock  be  Boualit  or  Sold  y—.\u  1  tern  concerninc  I'onn^iu  and  Home  M;r.,  i— 
Sec  REYNOLDS'S  SELECT  LIST  of  INM'ESTMKNTS  f..r  JT'NE.  I'orwanU-.l  truti-,  ,n 
application  to  John  B.  Re'VTJOLDs.  70    71  Uislioiwcatc  Street  Witliin,  London.  K.C. 

IVIDENDS     5    aM    10    to    20     PER  CENT.— 

For  Safe  and  Profitable  InTOStnienti 
Read  SHARP'S  INVEtiTMUNT  t'lKUULAU  (post  froe). 
The  JUNE  Nuinlti'r  i,12  pafcK)  now  rcinly. 
It  contains  all  llic  best  iioyiuL- unil  Bali-st  Stock  aud  Sham  Investments  of  the  Dav. 
CAPITALISTS,      SH.\KEHOI,l)EUS,       INVESTORS,      T  lUl  S  T  i:  E  S. 
will  find  the  above  InvCHtincut  Circular  a  safe,  valnahle.  ami  reliable  (illidr. 
Messrs.  SHARP  it  CO..  Stock  and  Share  Brokers,  :I2  Poultry.  London,  E.C. 
(Established  ld5'i.)  Bankers,  Loiwlon  and  Westminster,  ].rt>tiibury,  E.C. 


ELAZENBY  &  SON'S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  COX^ 
•    DIMION  TS  K.  LAZEN'DY  8:  SON,  Sole  Vroiirletors  of  the  eelebraU^  neeciiits.  ui 

[unufacturcrsof  tl>c  I'u  kK  s.  Sauces,  and  C^oiMlimcnt..  so  looit  and  I'uvc.urabiy  di»lni;  v  .:  . 

..    .1...:-    V.....  ...1l.>rl    t,.    I'Airi^IllV     t1<..    Pi<)i1i,.    i,,rr,ll,.t    thi,    illt'lTll^r     ri'll    ll   IL.  o 


-  ..lilic  airalnot  the  inferior  I'l'i  . 
.f  tlu  ir  Goods,  with  tt  vieiv  to  nii^U  ;.,!  i'  ■ 
ti  Edwards  Stieet,  I'ortlnaii  iMjuaic  i,  and 


M  -.-  - 

bv  their  Name,  arc  c.nni'cll.d  to  CAUTION  tl 
which  arc  l)Ut  up  and  tuhcllcd  in  close  imitation  ( 
Public.       WIsmore  Street.  Cavendish  S<iuai'e  tlat^ 
IH  'Trinity  Street,  London,  S.E. 

HARVEY'S   SAUCE.— Caution.  — The  Admirers  of  this 
celebrated  Sanco  arc  particularly  requested  to  observe  th«t  each  Bottle,  pre  pared  by 
E.  LAZENBY  «r  SO.N.  hears  tlie  Label  iiscil  so  many  years,  sigiud  "  KlitaUlli  In-  nl,." 

IN  N  E~Ii\yiTi)^S     P  Ull  E     FLU  ID     M  AG  N  E  S I  A, 

the  best  Remedy  for  Acidity  of  thcStomnch,  Heartburn,  Hendaeli€,Oout. and  Indlsfstlon, 
At  17J  New  Bond  Street,  London  i  and  of  all  Cliomlits. 


D 


bijEJOtbicity  is  life. 

PULVERMACIIER'S  Improved  Patent  (LVLVANHC  CHAIN 
nANl)>'  BELTS,  BATTERIES,  and  ACrRSHOIlIES.   I'riro  from  '.N.  and  n|nrnrd«. 
Reliable  evrdcnco  in  jiroof  of  tlio  nnrlvalled  ellicaev  of  these  anpllaiiccs  in  ith<  iinnilii<m, 
Gont,  Nenralula,  Deafness,  Head  and  'Tooth  Aclic,  I'arnlysis,    .Ivor  Cmiplnlnls,  Cramps, 
Spasms  Nervous  Debility.  Kuncllonal  Disorders,  .lie.,  is  given  In  the  Pamphlet,  "  (.nlvanisni, 
N«tur«''«  Chief  Heslorrr  of  Impaired  VIUl  Kneruy." 

Apply  at  PULVi:itM  ACIlElCs  Uiilvuiie  lOstabllshnwnt,  194  Iloftat  Btnct,  London,  \> .  i 
wlwro  I'tmuhlcC  mud  full  i'cico  List  cau  be  uktaiuod,  pu<t  ftiic. 
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pUEE     AERATED     WATERS.  —  ELLIS'S  RUTHIN 

-L    WATERS. SdiU.  Putajis.  Seltzer.  Lemonade.  I.ithia ;  and  for  Gout,  Lithia  and  Potass. 
Corks  brmnded  "R.  ELXIS  t  SON.  RUTIIIM,"  and  every  Label  bears  their  Trade  Mark. 
Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R.  ELLIS  Sc  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales. 

London  Agents  :  W.  Best  «c  Sons.  Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish  Square.  

p.^RR'S  LIFE  PILLS. 

LET  any  person  take  Two  or  Three  of  these  PILLS  occasionally. 
Tliey  at  once  remove  all  dangerous  obstructions  without  pain  or  inconvenience,  and 
produce  the  state  most  to  be  desired—"  a  sound  Mind  in  a  sound  Body."— Sold  by  all  Chemists. 

pURES  of  Asthma,  Coughs,  Colds,  &c.,  by  Dr.  LOCOCK'S 

rULMONIC  WAFERS,  Mr.  Coopee.  Chemist,  Chestereate,  Stockport,  writes : 

■■  I  have  often  perceived  the  zreat  Bood  experienced  from  them.  They  give  instant  relief." 
Sold  by  all  Druggists  at  Is.  Ijd.  per  Box. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


M 


UDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— BOOKS  for  all  READERS. 

See  MUDIE'S  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR  for  JUNE.  Postage  free  on  application. 


"]\/rUDIFS  SELECT  LIBRARY.— First-Class  Subscript; 

for  a  constant  succession  of  the  Newest  Books,  One  Guinea  per  Annum .  Book  Soc: 
and  Institutions  supplied  on  liberal  Terms.  Prospectuses  postage  free  on  application. 

M 


tion, 

:  Societies 


UDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRAEY.— BOXES  and  PARCELS 

of  BOOKS  are  forwarded  daily  from  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  to  Families  and 
Book  Societies  in  every  part  of  the  Country.  Revised  LISTS  of  BOOKS  lately  added  to  the 
Librarj-.  and  Catalogues  of  Surplus  Copies  withdrawn  for  Sale  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  are 
DOW  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded,  postage  free,  on  application. 

LDIE'S^ELECT^BRARY.— All  the  Books  in  Circula- 

tion  or  on  Sale  at  MTOEE'S  SELECT  LIBKARY  may  also  be  obtained  with  the 
least  possible  delay  by  the  Subscribers  to  MUDIE'S  LIBR.VRY.  CROSS  STREET,  MAN- 
CHESTER :  and  i.by  order)  from  all  Booksellers  in  connexion  with  the  Library. 
Mudie's  Select  Library.  Limited, New  Oxford  Street.  City  Office.  4  King  Street,  Cheapside. 

'THE    UNITED    LIBRARIES,  307   Regent   Street,  W. 

Subscriptiongfrom  One  Guinea  to  any  amount, according  to  the  supply  required.  All 
t  he  best  New  Books.  Enerlish.  French,  and  Grerman, immediately  on  publication.  Prospectuses, 
with  Lists  of  New  Publications, gratisand  post  free. 

A  Clearance  Catalogue  of  Surplus  Books  offered  for  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced  PriceB 
may  also  be  had  free  on  application . 

BOOTH'S. CHURTOX'S, HODGSON'S, andSAUNDEES  &  OTLEY'S  UnitedLibrariee, 
307  Reseut  street,  near  the  Polytechnic. 

THE  NEW  ALPINE  GUIDES. 
In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  in  post  Svo.  price  2s.  6d. 

A GUIDE  to  the  BERNESE  OBERLAND.    By  John  Ball, 
F.R.S.  M.E.I.A. 

By  the  same  Author,  may  now  be  had  : — 

Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Rosa.    Price  28.  6d. 

Dauphine  and  Piedmont,  from  Nice  to  the  Little  St.  Bernard. 

Price  25.  6d. 

North  Switzerland,  including  the  Righi,  Zurich,  and  Lucerne. 

Price  2s.  6d. 

The  St.  Gothard  Pass  and  the  Italian  Lakes.    Price  2s.  6d. 

East  Switzerland,  including  the  Engadine  and  the  Lombard 

Valleys.   Price  23.  6d. 

North  Tyrol,  the  Bavarian  and  Salzburg  Alps.    Price  2s.  6d. 
Central  Tyrol,  including  the  Gross  Glockner.    Price  2s.  6d. 
South  Tyrol  and  Venetian  or  Dolomite  Alps.    Price  2s.  6d. 
The  Styrian,  Camic,  and  Julian  Alps.    Price  2s.  6d. 

*,*  The  above  volumes  are  published  separately  from  Mr.  Ball's  "  Guides  to  the 
Alpe  "  lor  the  convenience  of  Travellers  visiting  particular  districts.  Each  volume 
contains  a  General  llap,  in  addition  to  Special  Maps.  ' 

London :  Loxgjlaxs,  Green,  and  Co.  P.atemoster  Row. 
No.  I.  in  Svo.  268  pages,  price  4s.  sewed, 

HERM ATHENA ;  a  Series  of  Papers  on  Literature,  Science, 
and  Philosophy.    By  Members  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.    (To  ie  continued 
Annually.) 

London  :  Longmans  and  Co.      DubUn  :  E.  Ponsonbt. 


NATIONAL  FINANCE  AND  CURRENCY. 
New  Edition,  revised,  in  post  Svo.  price  3s.  fid.  cloth, 

THE  B.\NK  ACTS  of  1797,  1819,  and  1844,  with  the  operation 
of  Gain  or  Loss  of  Gold,  and  Panics  in  Peace  and  War.    By  Edward 

NORTOX. 

London :  Longmass,  Gbee^t,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 


DR.  DONKIN  ON  DIABETES  AND  BRIGHT'S  DISEASE. 
In  One  Volume,  crown  Svo.  price  lOs.  Gd.  cloth, 

THE  SKIM-MILK  TREATMENT  of  DIABETES  and 
BRIGHT'S  DISEASE  ;  with  Clinical  Observations  on  the  Symptoms  and 
Pathology  of  these  Affections.  By  Annum  Scott  Donkin,  M.D.  &c.  late  Lecturer 
on  Medical  Juriijpnidencc  and  Toxicology  in  the  University  of  Durham. 

London :  Loxomaxs,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

MAJOR  NOEL  ON  THE  SOURCE  OF  MENTAL  LIFE. 
In  Svo.  with  Fotu'  illn.strative  Plates,  price  Cs.  cloth, 

ON  the  PHYSICAL  BASIS  of  MENTAL  LIFE.    By  Major 
Noel,  Author  of  "GrundzUge  der  Phrenologie,"  of  which  Two  Editions 
have  been  published  in  Germany. 

London  :  Longmajts,  Grees,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 
Jojt  published,  first  Twelve  Books,  2  vols.  Svo.  each  vol.  143. 

HOMER'S  ODYSSEY.    Edited  by  Henry  Hayman,  D.D., 
Head-Maater  of  Ragby  School.  With  Prefaces,  Notes,  and  Appendices,  and  Collations 
of  several  MSt!.  London  :  D.  Nutt,  270  Strand. 

By  the  Same,  A  FRAGMENT  OF  THE  JASON  LEGEND.  I2mo.  2i. 
 Oxford  :  TAnKKR  &  Co.   

.Just  irablished.  crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

TWELVE  ADDRESSES  delivered  at  his  Visitation  of  the 
(;n«h«lral  and  Diocese  of  Lincoln,  in  the  Year  1873,  by  CHR.  WORDSWORTH,  D.D., 
Clshop  of  Lincoln. 

BIVIXOTOS8.  London.  Oxford,  and  Cambridae. 
Svo.  cloth,  lA, 

AN  EXPOSITION  of  the  CREED.   By  John  Pearson,  D.D. 

New  Edition,  carefully  revised  and  collated  with  the  best  copies,  by  iiHES  NitjiOLS.  ^ 
Iy>ndon  :  WILLIAM  TKOO,  Fancras  Lane,  Cheapside. 

This  day.  paper.  2s.  6d. ;  cloth,  eilt  edges,  t>. 

rPIIE  SONGS  of  ENGLAND:  a  Collection  of  One  Hundred 

J-  r  -  .1  »|„..,.,.  i'.',,oin(f  the  mfMt  poptilur  of  the  Traditional  Ditties,  in  aildltion  to 
th*-  i-fil  iiom\if)Wrri  of  the  last  Three  Centuries.   Edited,  with  New 

Sy  .'s.  by  ./.  \j.  IlATTON. 

I  .'jfi  with  the  •*  KonjruofWflleB.'*  Edited  by BaiHLEY  RicnAliDS  I 

lUifl  tr,<;  ■  'A  r-v.'  iai.d,    Kdite^i  by  Brown  and  riTTMA.N. 

B009KY  u  Co.,  L<m<l<m.  And  all  Maiicsellers  and  I^ookKllen  In  Town  and  Country. 


THE  ART-JOURNAL 

For  JUNE  (2s.  Od.)  contains  the  following 

Line  Engravings: 
J.  THE  GOATHERD  OF  GRANADA,  after  R.  Assdell,  R.A. 

2.  THE  MADONNA,  WITH  SS.  GEORGE  AND  PAUL,  after  G.  BELLI5I. 

3.  MUSIC'S  MARTYR,  after  G.  O.  Adams. 

Literary  Contributions  :  The  Dee  :  its  Aspect  and  its  History.  Part  V.  By  J.  S.  Howson, 
Dean  of  Chester.  Illustrated ;  Exhibitions :  The  Royal  Academy,  Society  of  Water- 
Colour  Painters,  Institute  of  Water-Colour  Painters  j  The  Vienna  Exhibition,  Illuiitrated  ; 
Society  of  French  Artists  ;  Art-Union  of  London  ;  The  Paris  Salon  of  1873  i  Ait  in  the 
Belfry.  No.  VI.  By  Llewellynn  Jewitt.  F.S. A.,  Illustrated;  Venetian  Painters.  No.  V.  By 
W.  B.  Scott ;  Famous  Jewels.  By  John  Piggot,  Jun. ;  Sc.  &c. 

•»»  The  Volume  for  1872  is  now  ready,  bound  in  cloth,  31s.  6d. 


LONDON  :  VIRTUE  &  CO.,  IVY  LANE.   AND  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


THE 


REVIEW 


FORTNIGHTLY 

For  JUNE. 
Edited  by  JOHN  MORLEY. 

Contents  : 
DEATH  OF  MR.  MILL.  By  the  Editor. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  INHUMANITY.  By  FREDERIC  Hareison. 
ROBERT  SCHUMANN.  By  Franz  Hufpeh. 

THE  ASSUMPTIONS  OF  AGNOSTICS.  By  St.  George  JIjvart. 
DEER  FORESTS  AND  CULPABLE  LUXURY.  By  A.  H.  Beesly. 
THE  ANARCHY  OF  LONDON.   By  J.  S.  Storr. 

THE  GOLD  MINES  AND  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND.   By  T.  E.  Cliffe  LESLIE. 
LADY  ANNA.  By  ASTHOsy  Trollope.  Chapters  10— 12. 
CRITICAL  NOTICES.    By  EDITH  Smcox. 


CHAPMAN  Si  HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 


JOHN  STUART  MILL. 

NOTICES  OF   HIS   LIFE  AND  WORK. 

By  Professor  J.  E.  Cairnes,  M.A.  ;  Professor  H.  Fawcett,  M.P.  ;  Mrs.  Fawcett; 
Professor  W.  A.  Huxter,  M.A. ;  Herbert  Spencer  ;  W.  T.  Thornton,  C.B.  ; 
Frederic  Harrison;  W.  Mraxo,  M.A. ;  Fox  Bourne; 
Dr.  Tbijien  ;  and  J.  H.  LEvr. 

Reprinted  from  THE  EXAMINER  of  May  17,  together  with 

"ADVICE  TO  LAND  REFORMERS,"  and  "SHOULD  PUBLIC  BODIES  BE 


REQUIRED  TO  SELL  THEIR  LANDS?' 
EXAMINER  of  January  4  and  11. 


by  J.  S.  MILL,  from  THE 


Price  Is.,  of  all  Booksellers,  or  by  post  Is.  23.  direct  from  E.  Dallow, 
EXAMINER  OFFICE,  SOUTHAMPTON   STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

T^KASER'S  MAG-AZINE  for  JUNE,  being  No.  XLIL 


of  the  NEW  SERIES.    Edited  by  J.  A.  Frotoe,  M.A. 
Contents  : — 

Lectures  on  Mr.  Darwin's  Philosophy  of  Language.    By  Professor  Max 

MtiLLER. — Second  Lecture. 
Peasantry  of  the  South  of  England.   By  A  Wykeh^vmist. 
A  Week  of  Camp  Lite  in  India. 
On  the  Extension  of  Railways  in  America. 
The  Fable  of  the  Bees.    By  Lesub  Stephen. 
The  Workmen  of  Paris  during  the  Siege.   By  J.  DE  Eoutetller. 
Principal  Tulloch  on  Rational  Theology  and  Christian  Philosophy. 
The  Coming  Transit  of  Venus.   By  Richard  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 
The  Ethics  of  St.  Paul. 
Our  Irish  Policy. 

London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 


gLACKWOOD'S 


for    JUNE  1873. 


T 


HE 


MAGAZINE 

No.  DCXCII.  2s.  6d. 

CONTENTS : 

The  Parisians.  Book  VII  The  Doctor  Abroad.  Conclusion— AmateOT  Theology  :  Arnold's 

Literature  and  Dogmas— A  True  Reformer.  Conclusion— Our  Coming  Guest— Mrs.  OliiJjiaut's 
Novels— The  Second  Gladstone  Administration. 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

Now  ready,  No.  CLXII.  Is. 

CORNHILL   MAGAZINE  for  JUNE.    With  Illus- 

trations  by  George  Du  Maurier  and  S.  L.  Fildes. 

ZELDA'S  FORTUNE.   With  an  Illustration.  IX  A  Man  without  a  Will. 

X.— After  the  Play.    XI.-The  Rights  of  the  Matter.    XII.— Where  the 

Carcase  is.  — . 

IN  FRIENDSHIP. 
OUR  CIVILIZATION. 
NEW  ROME. 

SOME  LITERARY  RAMBLINGS  ABOUT  BATH. 

THE  FRENCH  PRESS. 

WILLOWS  :  a  Sketch.  With  an  Illustration. 

Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 

HE  LAW  MAGAZINE  and  REVIEW  for  JUNE  (2s.) 

containa  :  I.  On  Fixtures— 2.  Contract.  Fart  II.  By  J.Balfour  Browne_3.  Illustra- 
tiona  of  our  Judicial  System.   By  W.  F.  Finlason— 4.  An  Easter  Holiday  in  a  London  Police 

Court,   Fart  II  -u  The  New  York  Rine_6.  The  Ethics  of  the  Hindu  Law.    By  Lawrence 

Beale— 7.  Ought  the  Judicature  Bill  to  Pass  ?— fl.  Law—Philosophy,  the  Rivall  Schools.  By 
U.  R.  Fink— 9.  Some  Defects  in  the  Judicature  Bill— Legal  Gossip,  Jtc. 

London :  BuTterworths,  7  Fleet  Street,  Her  Majesty's  Law  Publishers. 

BOLTON  NEW  TOWN  HALL.— See  THE  BUILDER  of 
this  Week  for  Flan  and  Particulars  of  the  Building— Interior  and  Exterior  View  of 
Convent  Chapel  of  the  Assumption,  Kensington— Russia  and  Art  Progress- Strains  in  Girders 
—Linear  Perspective— London  Suburban  Taverns,  &c.  4d.;  by  post,  4id. 

1  York  Street,  W.C.   And  all  Newsmen. 

Published  this  day.  post  Svo.  illustrated  by  8  Plates,  cloth,  5s.  Gd. 

THE  nilLOSOPIIY  of  EVOLUTION:  an  Actonian  Prize 
Essay.  By  B.  T.  Lowne,  M.R.C.S.,  F.L.S.,  Lecturer  on  Physiology  at  the  Middlesex 
Hospital  Medical  School,  &c. 

John  Van  Vooust,  1  Paternoster  Row, 

New  Edition,  crown  ftvo.  with  Notes,  and  Coloured  Illustrations  by  Kronheim. cloth,  63. 

HISTORY   (The)   of   the   BASTILE,  with  its  Principal 
Captives.   By  R.  A.  DAVENTOKT. 
London  :  William  Teoo,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapside. 

CRACROFT'S  INVESTMENT  TRACTS. 
Second  Edition. 


A  MERICAN  RAILWAYS  as  INVESTMENTS.  By  Robert 

Xj.  Giffex. 
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London:  Edward  Stafford,  Charing  Croc). 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.'S 

LIST  OF   NEW  AND   RECENT  WORKS. 


A  HISTORY  of  CRIME  in  ENGLAND,  in  RELATION  to 

CIVILIZED  LIFE.  By  Luke  Owen  Pike,  M.A.,  Author  of  "  The  Enalish  and  their 
Origin."  VoL  I.  Trom  the  Koman  Invasion  to  the  Accession  of  Henry  VII.  Demy  8vo. 
price  18s. 

THE  TROUBADOURS:  their  Loves  and  their  Lyrics;  with 

Remarks  on  their  Influence,  Social  and  Literary.  By  John  RuTHEaFOttD.  Crown  8vo. 
price  10s.  6d. 

RUSSIAN  FOLK  TALES.   By  W.  R.  S.  Ralston,  M.A., 

Author  of  "Krilof  and  his  Fables,"  "  The  Songs  of  the  Russian  People,"  &c.  Crown 
8vo.  12e. 

THE  LIFE  of  SIR  HENRY  LAWRENCE.    By  the  late 

Major-General  Sir  Herbert  Benjamin  Edwardes.  h..C.B..  K-CSJ.,  and  Herman 
Meuivalg,  C.B.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  8vo.  with  2  Portraits,  las. 

STUDIES  of  GREEK  POETS.    By  J.  A.  Stmonds,  Author 

of  "An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Dante."   Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

BERLIN    UNDER  the  NEW  EMPIRE:    its  Institution?, 

Inhabitants,  Industry,  Monuments,  Manners,  Amusements,  Misery,  and  Crime.  By 
Henry  Vizetelly.  Crown  8vo. 

THE   GARDEN  and  the  CITY;  with  other  Contrasts  and 

Parallels  of  Scripture.  By  the  Rev.  HUGH  Macmillan,  LL.D.  New  Edition,  revise  J, 
crown  8vo.  6«, 

ERASMUS:  his  Life  and  Character  as  shown  in  his  Corre- 
spondence and  Works.  By  Robert  B.  Drummond.  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  with  Portrait 
price  21s. 

"  A  thoroughly  well-digested  work.  Mr,  Drummond  has  spared  no  pains  in  thinkins:  out 
his  plan,  and  in  the  proper  marshalline:of  his  facts,  and  the  result  ia  that  we  have  an  interesting 
work,  written  in  a  clear  and  sensible  manner." — Joiin  Bull. 

LIBERTY,  EQUALITY,  FRATERNITY.   By  James  Fitz- 

JAMES  Stephex,  Q.C.  Demy  8to.  12s. 

"  One  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  political  philosophy  which  have  been  published 
in  recent  times." — Saturdaii  Review. 

"  We  strongly  recommend  '  Liberty.  Equality,  Fraternity,'  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
study  of  political  philosophy."— -d(/iC7weum. 

THE   STORY  of  GOETHE'S   LIFE.    By  Geoege  Henet 

Lewbs.  Crown  8vo.  with  Portrait,  76.  6d. 

LITERATURE  and   DOGMA:    an  Essay  towards  a  better 

Apprehension  of  the  Bible.  By  Matthew  Arnold.  Third  Edition,  crown  8vo.  as. 

RED    COTTON    NIGHT-CAP  COUNTRY;   or,  Turf  and 

Towers.  By  Robert  Browning.  Fcp.  8vo.  9s. 

A  MONTH  in  SWITZERLAND.    By  the  Rev.  F.  Baeham 

ZINCKE,  Author  of  "  Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs  and  of  the  Khediv^."  Crown  8vo.  5s. 
"  Eminently  a  thoughtful  book."— Z>a'7j/  Heivs. 

"  Well  worth  reading  for  the  fourth  chapter  alone."— Da i'/y  Telegraph. 


ALCESTIS.   2  vols,  post  8to, 


OLD  KENSINGTON.   By  Miss  Thackeray.   Second  Edition, 

1  vol.  8vo.  with  13  Illustrations,  16s. 

"  This  is  in  many  respects  the  most  interesting:  story  Miss  Thackeray  hag  as  yet  published  ; 
it  is  certainly  that  which  gives  us  the  highest  impression  of  the  richness  and  power  of  her 
geniue."— Va/»)-c/a'/  lirview. 

"  An  illustrated  idyl  from  first  to  last."— Times. 

HARCOURT.    By  G.  L.  Tottenham^  Author  of  "Terence 

McGowan,  the  Irish  Tenant."  3  vols,  post  8vo. 

A  JOURNEY  THROUGH  the  CAUCASUS  and  the  INTE- 
RIOR of  PERSIA.    By  Augustus  H.  Mounsey.  F.R.G.S.,  Second  Secretary  to 
U.M.'s  Embassy  at  Vienna.   Bemy  8vo.  with  a  Map,  14s. 
"  Mr.  Mounsey's  book  ia  an  excellent  one.   It  contains  a  careful  study  of  the  places,  customs, 

Fliorts,  tra(Utions,  and  antiquities  of  a  land  with  which  the  ffcneral  run  of  Englishmen  are  most 

iin»K;rteotly  acquainted  Mr.  Mounsey'a  pages  afford  agreeable  gleanings  for  all  classes  of 

readers."— .S'pfcta  (or. 

*•  Animated,  unpretentious,  accurate  as  far  as  our  knowledge  carries  us,  and  pleasant  to  read." 

Saturday  lievieiv. 

SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 

WITH  PREFACE  BY  REV.  CHARLES  VOYSEY,  B.A.,  late  Vicar  of  Healaugh. 
Now  ready,  crown  9vo.  cloth,  29.  ;  superior  edition,  fine  toned  paper,  bevelled 
boards,  gilt,  38. 

rrilEODORE    PARKER'S    DISCOURSE    of  MATTERS 

PERTAINING  to  RELIGION.  ;  Reprinted  from  the  Fourth  American  Edition. 
London  ;  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  Paterno§tcr  Row. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  28.  6d. 

fyHE    NATIONAL    TAXES:   the   History,  Progress,  and 

Present  State  of  the  Revenues  of  England  derived  from  Taxation,  and  their  Expendi- 
ture.  By  William  Taylhu,  Esq.,  F.S.S.,  Author  of  "  Tlie  History  of  Taxation  in  England.'* 
London  :  Edward  Stanfoiid,  6  and  7  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

Crown  8vo.  Is.  ;»by  post,  la.  Id. 

DR.  KENNION'S   OBSERVATIONS  on  the  MINERAL 
Sl'IUNdS  of  IIAllKOGATE.    Ninth  Edition,  reviled  and  enlarged  by  Adam 
IiBAI.EY,>l.A.,  M.IJ.  Cuutab.,  F.H.C.I'.  Lond. 

London  :  J.  &  A.  ClIURCHIU,.    IlarroKalc  :  THOMAS  ITOM.IX.S. 

Now  ready,  fid. 

T^HE    POLICY    of    RESTRICTIVE     MEASURES,  or 

QUARANTINE.  BJ1  applied  to  CHOLERA  and  CATTLE  PLAGUE.  By  GEOnoK 
FOOGO,  laic  a  Let^irtlfitive  Meml>er  of  Council,  Bombay. 

William  Kiimiway,  Piccadilly.    And  all  Bookscllcrft. 

Just  puhMshcd,  r>R. 

/^N  CORPULENCE  in  RELATION  to  DISEASE.  With 

Remarki  on  Diet.  Ry  WiLLiAM  Hahvf.v,  F.R.C.S.,  Aural  Surgeon  to  the  Great 
Northern  Huripital  and  Royal  Hinpcnnary  for  Diseases  of  the  Ear. 

London:  Hkniit  Rknhhaw,  3r*0  Strand. 


Now  pijliliahcd.  Fourth  Edition,  rcvlBCd  and  enlarged,  with  achlitionnl  Recent  CancH.'io.  tld, 

EPILEl'SY    and    ITS    CURE.      By    GnouaK  JJuaman 
M.D..  F.R.C.B  London :  Rknhiiaw.  3^0  Strand.    And  all  Ilookacllcn. 


o 


M.D.,  F.R.C.8.— IiOndon :  Rrnhiiaw,  3^0  Strand.    And  alt  Bookicllcri. 
Now  pcvly,  In. 

N  a  NEW  TREATMIONT  of  CANCER  by  INTERNAL 

KICMICDIKS  only.   Ry  .T.       Glioii.  M.I). 
IlAM.i.iitiiK  k  Co.,  m  Klnu  William  .street.  Strand. 


New  Edition,  the  Third.  In.  fid.;  po»t  free.  In.  Hd. 

T>EVELATIONS   of    QUACKS   iind    (iUACKERY,  By 

Dktkctoii.  Rcprlntoil  from  Iho  "Mcdli^l  CIrnulnr." 
'  Thl«  pamiphlfl  coiintiluUi  n  rruular  Qunik  I)lr<rt<iry.liy  iiiiiiiijUInK  which  every  youngman 

uiay  know  where  hi:  mav  i!"  If  he  wl.lic.  loKi-t  iiluiiilircd  itad  ili'iitroTcd  Uuy.thcrcfure, 

■  cnucr, '  UevclBtlon.of  Quack,  and  Quui-kery.*  Iiy  I)ctrrtf»r."--/'fni(7(. 

LoudUQ  :  iiAlLLltua  It  Co..  SO  Kion  William  btrcot,  Strand. 
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HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  NEW  WORKS. 

 ♦•  

SECOND  EDITION. 

HISTORY  of  TWO  QUEENS:  CATHARINE 

of  ARAGON  and  ANNE  BOLETN.  By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.  8vo.  30s. 

ATHEN^TJH. 

In  two  handsome  volumes  Mr.  Dixon  here  ^ives  us  the  first  instalment  of  a  new  historical 
work  on  a  most  attractive  subject.  T!ie  book  is  in  many  respects  a  favourable  specimen  of  Mr. 
Dixon's  powers.    It  is  the  most  painstaking  and  elaborate  that  he  has  yet  written. 

MORNING  POST. 

In  these  volumes  the  author  exhibits  in  a  signal  manner  his  special  powera  and  finest  en- 
dowments. 

DAILY  NEWS, 

This  clever  and  original  work  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  English  history.  Mr,  DixonV 
style— singularly  vivid,  graphic,  and  dramatic — ia  alive  with  human  and  artistic  interest, 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH. 
For  pleasant  reading  and  very  effective  writing  we  warmly  commend  Mr.  Dixon's  volumes. 

STANDARD. 

Two  fascinating  volumes.  It  is  a  work  of  careful  criticism  and  conscientious  investigation. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  a  PAGE  at  the  COURT 

of  LOUIS  XVI.    Edited  from  the  French  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  Author 

of     The  Heir  of  Redclyffe."   8vo.  143. 
"  This  is  a  curious  book  ;  one  of  those  few  books  which  ought  to  be  welcome  to  all  sorts  of 
readers.   Those  who  cherish  the  memory  of  the  aiunen  regime  will  find  in  it  a  profusion  of 
details  that  cannot  fail  to  delight  tlicm.    Students  of  history  will  be  glad  of  the  curious  parti- 
culars here  provided  for  their  amusement  as  well  as  instruction."— £xana/ier. 

TO  and  FROM  CONSTANTINOPLE.  By 


HuBEKT  E.  H.  Jerningham,  Author  of  "  Life  in  a  French  Chateau," 
8vo.  with  Illustrations,  153. 


&c. 


FROM  the  THAMES  to  the  TAMAR :  a 

SUMMER  on  the  SOUTH  COAST.    By  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L'Estrange.  8vo. 
with  Illustrations,  l-5s. 
"  To  all  who  visit  the  South  Coast  this  book  will  afford  much  useful  and  interesting  informa- 
tion."— standard, 

ADVENTURES    AFLOAT  and  ASHORE. 

By  Parker  Gillmorb  ("  TJbique").    2  vol.s.  -with  Illustrations,  21s. 
*'  An  inimitable  repertory  of  anecdotes,  fun,  and  frolic." — John  Bull. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

WILLING  to  DIE.  By  J.  Sheeidan  Le  Fanu, 

Author  of  "  Uncle  Silas,"  Sic,   3  vols. 

OLIVER  BEAUMONT  and  LORD  LATIMER. 

By  Lady  Emily  Ponsonbt,  Author  of  "  The  Discipline  of  Lite."   3  vols. 

LOST   for   GOLD.     By   Katharine  King, 

Author  of  "  The  Queen  of  the  Regiment."   3  vols. 

MAY.   By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Author  of  "  Chroni- 

clesof  Carlingford,"  "  The  Minister's  Wife,"  &c.   3  vols. 

"  '  May  *  is  one  of  the  best  novels  of  the  year.  The  Fifeshirc  scenes  are  admirable  bits  of  tha 
quiet  landscape  painting  in  which  Mrs.  Oliphant  excels."— Athenceum. 

"  May  is  a  grand  creature,  and  we  congratulate  Mrs.  Oliphant  on  the  beauty  and  harmony  of 
her  character.'* — Saturday  Review. 

WILD   GEORGIE.     By  Jean  Middlemass. 

"  A  6tory  of  no  ordinary  interest  and  power."— Jfoj-jun^  Post. 

BEAUTIFUL   EDITH.    By  the  Author  of 

"  Ursula's  Love  Story,"  &c.   3  vols. 

"  This  novel  will  fascinate  many  readers."— JbSn  BuTl. 

PENRUDDOCKE.     By  Hamilton  Aide. 

3  vols.  [Next  week. 

A  GIFT-BOOK  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 
Warne's  New  and  Revised  Editions  of 

ffHE    LANGUAGE  and  SENTIMENTS  of  FLOWERS. 

Best  Editions,  elegantly  printed. 
THE  PRESESTATION.  With  G  Coloured  Plates,  2a.  6d. 
THE  POPULAR.   With  2  Coloured  Plates,  Is. 
THE  BIJOU.  With  Coloured  Plates.  6d. ;  postaee,  Id. 
Fbkdkrick  Waunb  8c  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


THE  CIIANDOS  CLASSICS._NEW  VOLUME. 
Crown  9vo.  stiff  cover,  each  Is.  6d.  ;  post  free,  1b.  lod.  Cloth  gilt  edition,  2s. ;  post  free,  Jb.  4d. 

T  OCKHART'S     SrANISH    BALLADS    (Historical  and 

^  Romantic),  and 

SOUTIIEY'S  ROMANCE  OF  TIIE  CID. 
FuKDEiiiCK  Warnb  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

NOTICE. —Now  ready.  Third  Edition,  Is.  s  post  ftce.  Is.  2d. 

OW  to  DRESS  on  £15  a  YEAR  as  a  LADY.  By 

A  Lady. 

"  A  pensibld,  shrewd,  practical  book  ;  it  really  oiijiht  to  find  its  way  into  the  handi  of  cvtry 
lady  ;  written  by  a  lady  tor  liuUea.  It  ia  full  of  the  wiadoni  of  conunuii  sense,  and  devoid  of 
'  vicwinwss.'  "—Jlinniiighani  Daily  Mait. 

Frkdkuick  Waunk  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


H 


A  COUNTRY  ROOK  FOR  TIIK  SEASON. 
Small  crown  Hvo.  doth  (tilt,      r.d.  (pOKtuEC.  ■id.) 


ENGLISH  WII.l)  ELOWERS.  By  J.  T.  Burge.<?s.  A  Now 
and  ImTTTiived  IMilioii.  With  rnictinil  Illustrnt'lona.  printed  in  Colours,  and  n  f«ll 
Index  of  the  Common  Nntnc.  S.  i<'iiliru-  Nivnic.  Niitiiriil  Funiily.  Wllere  Found,  and  Time  of 
FIoweriuK  of  nil  Wayside,  liflil,  IKti^'crow,  River,  Mooi'liHid,  Aleadow,  Mountaiiv  and  Sca- 
Blioro  Plants.  _    .    .  „         „         „  , 

FRUDKniCK  WAiiNB  »  Co.,  Bedford  street,  Covent  Garden. 

Larec  crown  9vo.  cloth  Kilt,  6«.  (postaKC  M.) 

OUT-DOOR  COMMON  IHRDS;   their  llabita  and  GtMicrrfl 
Cliaracleristics.  By  llMNUV  STANNAIID.  With  80  Orittlnal  Illu«lration»  of  the  Birdannd 
their  Y.i-KH. 

"  A  i  npitnl  hook  for  people  of  all  aces  i  it  would  lie  diffieuJt  to  And  a  more  aeccptahlc  and 
useful  liool<  for  a  pre«ont.'  — .sViiiii/(ii ii.  .    .  .  ,     ....      i      ,  ,      .,   ,  , 

••  Almost  every  liird  thai  makes  the  woods  musical  In  May  is  pltturcd  and  described  by  tlio 
author."— ///i«(ra(«rf  JUtper. 

FnxDicuiOK  WAIIKB  tt  Co..  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Demy  «vo.  cloth  irilt.Ss.  (postage.  4d.) 

THE    VICTORIA    (JKOCJKAIMIY.    Si.xteon  Maps,  printcxi 
hi  ColtmrH,  and  no  IlUmtrationR. 
"  An  excellent  plrtnrinl  m*hooI-book.  11  oontalnn  Hixtccn  coloured  Maps  to  siamp  IhcouNincw 
of  tbr  wnrld  indclihiy  oil  the  ynutbhil  ndiid,  nnd  hi  Itfl  IHI  pnires  nri>  cumprcnHL'd  tlie  Iciullnic 
uconruiibiciil  liictH  nt  vvvry  coiiiilry  unih'r  the  nun,  whMe  thv  IcBMonH  nro  rnlivcni-il  by  L-ik'hty 
cnjirftvniiii  illuHtrulivc  ol  tlic  iwoplcM  and  citii'H  and  phynicjil  phenumcnn  ot  tlirViirUi. 

y liimtratctf  /'dprr. 
FiiUDKttiCK  VVAn»B  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Covont  Garden. 
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OCEAN  HIGHWAYS  :   the  Creograpliical  Eeview. 

Edited  by  Clements  R.  lUBKnAU,  C.B.  New  Series,  No.  III.  Vol.  I.  23.5  post 
unlind),  Ss.  2d. 

COXTEXTS  FOB  JUNE  : 

MAP  OF  THE  DESERT  OF  GOBI,  showing  the  Routes  of  Ncy  Elias  (1872),  Prshevalsky, 

Sic.  By  E.  G.  Ravexstein,  F.R.G.S. 
MAP  OF  A  PORTION  OF  THE  SAHARA,  illustrating  a  Paper  by  H.  Duveybieu,  on 

the  "Progress  of  Di:«overy  South  of  Alarcria.*' 
CHART  OF  THE  WINTER  CRUISE  OF  THE  ALBERT.  By  Professor  II.  Monx. 
ARTICLES  : 

THE  ARCTIC  CAMPAIGN  OF  1873. 

THE  TEKES  VALLEY  AND  THE  MUZABT  PASS.   {Professor  A.  ViMBfiBY.) 
THE  PROGRESS  OF  DISCOVERY  SOUTH  OF  ALGERIA,  1859—1872. 

<H.  DrVEYKIEB.) 

THE  GULF-STREAM.  (Commodore  Jaxsex.) 
THE  MODOC  INDLINS.   (Dr.  R.  BBOn  x,  F.L.S.) 

THE  HARBOURS  OF  INDIA.   (A.  D.  Tatlok,  Captain  late  Indian  Navy.) 
CRUISE  OF  THE  ALBERT.   (Professor  H.  MOHX.) 

ORDNANCE  SURVEY  OF  THE  KINGDOM.   (Captain  PiLirER,  R.E.) 
THE  ITALIAN  TRAVELLER.  BECCARI.   (Professor  H.  H.  GIGLIOLI,  of  Florence.) 
CONNEXION     BETWEEN     ECONOMIC    BOTANY    AND  GEOGRAPHICAL 
RESEARCH.   (J.VMES  CoLLtxs.  F.B.S.  Edin.) 
REVIEWS  :  "  Lahore  to  Yarkand  "— "  Slave  Catching  in  the  Indian  Ocean  "— "  Cruise  of  the 
^o.'ar.o,"  &c.  &c. 

Bibliofrraphy— Cartography.  (E.G. Ravenstein.) 
Log  Book — Geograpiiival  Notes. 

Proceedings  of  Geograpliical  Societies  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

ENIGMAS  of  LIFE.     By  W.  E.  Greg.  Fourth 

Edition,  crown  9vo.  pp.  xxi  3<J6.  cloth,  ins.  6d.  ZXow  ready. 

CONTF.>-TS :  Realizable  Ideals— Malthus  Kotwithstandiii?— Non-Survival  of  the  Fittest- 
Limits  and  Directions  of  Hunuin  Develop raeut— The  Signiticance  of  Life— De  Profiindis- 
Elsewhere— Appendix. 

THE   FAIR   HAVEN  :  a  Work  in  Defence  of  the 

>Iiraculou3  Element  of  Our  Lord's  Ministry  upon  Earth,  both  as  against  Rationalistic 
impwguera  and  certain  Orthodox  defenders.  By  the  late  John  PiCKAltD  Owkn. 
Edited  by  WILLIAM  Bickebstltii  Owtx,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  Demy  8vo. 
cloth,  12s. 

"  But  even  this  explanation  does  little  to  unfold  the  nature  of  a  work  which  is  an  extraordi- 
nary one.  whether  recarded  as  a  bioirrofhical  record  or  a  theolosical  treatise.  Indeed  tlie 
importance  of  the  volume  compels  us  to  depart  from  our  custom  of  reviewing  with  brevity  the 
works  which  are  entrusted  to  u^."~.RocL-. 

"  He  is  throuehout  in  downright,  almost  pathetic,  earnestness." — Scotsman. 

"  Both  unbelievers  and  orthodox  will  tind  in  it  matter  requiring  thought  and  answer.'* 

National  It^oi  mcr. 


THE  ENGLISH  GIPSIES. 


By  Chaeles  G.  Lel.\nd. 

IShortlu. 


THE  ABOLITIOX  of  the  STATE 

History  of  Democracy.  By  Dr.  Sigmcxd  ExglXsder. 


a  Chapter  in  the 

[Shortlu. 


VOX   CLAUSEWITZ  on  WAR.     Translated  from 

the  German  by  Col.  James  Graham.  Small  Ito.  double  columns.  Zlmmediatdy. 

COLYMBIA.    Crown  8vo.  pp.  260,  neat  cloth,  5s. 

'*  The  book  is  amusin?  as  well  as  clever."— /J  thenoBum. 
"Many  exceedingly  humorous  passages." — rublic  Opinion, 
**  De>erves  u>  be  read." — Scotsman. 

Neatly  done."— 6^ra/V/.iV-. 
**  Ver>'  amusing."— jfc'xa/yti'jMr. 

CHRONOS  :  Mother  Earth's  Biography.    A  Romance 

of  the  New  School.  By  Wallace  Wood.  M.D.  Crown  »vo/  pp.  3i0,  with  Illustrations, 
cloth,  69. 

lUVENALIS   SATIRAE.    With  a  Literal  Englisli 

Pro-e  Translation  .and  Notes.  By  JoiIX  Del.vwaee  Lewis,  M.A.,  Trin.  Coll.  Camb. 
Demy  Svo.  pp.  .'>2I,  cloth.  Us. 

ON  NUMERALS  as  SIGNS  of  PRIMEVAL  UNITY 

among  MANKIND.  By  RonEUT  Ellis,  B.D.,  iate  Fellow  of  St^ohn's  Coll.  Camb. 
Demy  8vo.  pp.  let;,  cloth,  3s.  6d,  \_Xqvj  ready. 

ORIGINAL  SANSKRIT  TEXTS,  on  the  Origin  and 

History  of  the  People  of  India,  tlicir  Religion  and  Institutions.  Collected,  Translated, 
and  Illustrated  by  J.  MflK,  I).i;.L.,  LL.D.,  Ph.D..  &c.  Vol.  IV.  Comparison  of  the 
vedic  with  the  later  Representationx  i>f  the  principal  Indian  Deities.  Second  Edition, 
reviaed.  demy  8vo.  pp.  xvi  521,  clotk,  2I3. 

THE  HYMNS  of  the  RIG-VEDA,  in  the  Sanhita 

ar.tl  Pa<Ia  Texu,  without  the  Commentary  of  Siyana.  Edited  by  Professor  M\t 
Mt  LLEli.   2  voU.  8vo.  pp.  1,700,  £5  3a.  [Xuw  rcitiJu. 

THE   LIFE  and  MISCELLANEOUS   ESSAYS  of 

n.':NRY  THOMAS  COLEBROOKE.    The  Biography  by  his  Son.  Sir  T.  E.  COLE- 
i;ri0OKE,  Bart.,  M.P.   The  Essays  edited  by  Professor  CowEr.L.  3  vols. 
Vol.  I.  THE  LIFE.  Demy  8vo.  pp.  xii — 422,  with  Portrait  and  Map,  cloth,  143. 

THE  BONA-FIDE  POCKET  DICTIONARY  of  the 

I  KF.NCH  and  EJJOLISII  LANGUAGES,  on  an  entirely  New  System,  showini  hotli 
divnions  on  the  same  paire,  distin^ininhmi;  the  Genders,  and  civine  Tabular  Conju-ations 
of  all  the  Irregular  Verbs.  By  Joiix  Bellows.  32mo.  bound,  gilt  edges,  7s.  od. 

THE    CHRISTIAN    FAITH   of  the  CRUCIFIED 

JESUS  and  HIS  TRUE  DISCIPLES.  By  the  Rev.  T.  G.  HKADLEY.of  Petersham, 
8.W.  (lately  Curate  of  St.  Peter'»,  Great  Wmdmill  Street,  Uaymarket,  \V.)  Crown  8vo 
pp.  8,«ewe«l,3d. 

THE  GOSPEL  of  the  WORLD'S  DIVINE  ORDER ; 

or.  Free  Religious  Thoughts.  By  DouoLAS  Campbell.  8vo.  pp.  viil.— 372,  cloth,  ■Is.  6d. 

GERARD'S  MONUMENT,  and  other  Poems.  By 

Emilt  Przirraa.  Crown  8vo.  pp.  190,  cloth,  Ss. 

THE   IRON   STRIKE,  and  other  Poems.     By  A 

Bohemia.'*.  Fcp.  9to.  pp.  vii — I.W.  Illustrated  Cover,  sewed,  2s.  Gd. 

THE  STORY  of  FELICE.    By  Esmeralda  Boyle, 

the  Anthor  of  •*  Thiftledown."  Fcp.  8vo.  pp.  Tlil._i.'i,  neat  cloth,  2a.  6d. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


LONDON :  TKOBNER  &  CO.,  57  and  59  LUDGATE  HILL. 


REVELATION  CONSIDERED  as  LIGHT  : 

a  Series  of  Discourses.  By  the  late  Right  Rev.  Alexaxdeii  Ewikc,  D.C.L., 
Bishop  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles.    Post  Svo.  7s.  (Jd. 

THE    CHARACTER  of  ST.  PAUL.  By 

J.  S,  HowsoN,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chester.    Crown  8vo.  5s.  [Next  aeel. 

THE  GAOL  CRADLE— WHO  ROCKS  IT? 

Crown  8to.  5s.  [Nc.rt  week. 

THE    COMING    MAN.     By  the  late  Rev. 

James  Smith,  M.A.,  Author  of  "  The  Divine  Drama  ef  History  and  Civili- - 
zation,"  &c.   2  vols,  post  8vo.  {Iniincdiately. 

COMPLETE  IN  THREE  VOLUMES. 

RELIGIOUS    THOUGHT    in  ENGLAND, 

from  the  Reformation  to  the  End  of  Last  Century.  By  the  Ilev.  John  Hunt, 
Author  of  "  An  Etsay  on  Pantheism."    3  vols,  demy  8vo.  each  *21s. 

\_Vol.  III.  immediately. 
**  The  most  complete  conspectus  ivhich  has  yet  been  eiven  of  English  theological  literature  in 
all  its  branches,  which  by  sheer  determination  to  present  the  exact  truth,  and  by  genuine 
study  of  the  works  themselves,  produces  a  picture  of  all  the  various  streams  of  theological 
i  opinion  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth,  which  every  Engrlish  eccle- 
I  siastic,  whether  conforming  or  nonconforming,  ought  to  read,  if  only  as  a  counteriioise  and 
[  check  to  the  narrow  and  imperfect  statements  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  heai-ing  v.  ithin  his 
own  immediate  circle.  To  include  in  one  survey  the  whole  of  this  vast  literature— to  siiow  how 
Bacon,  Hobbes,  Selden,  and  Locke,  no  less  than  the  more  professed  divines,  contributed  to  the 
sum  total  of  English  religious  belief,  how  even  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Tindal,  and 
Toland  had  their  eflcet  in  modifying  and  stimulating  devout  tllought  and  niquiry  on  the 
momentous  questions  at  stake,  no  less  than  their  more  orthodox  or  Christian  opponents,  was  tt 
task  which  no  one  had  yet  attempted,  and  which  Mr.  Hunt  has  shown  hImseU"  well  qualified 
to  perform.   To  treat  these  various  authors  from  tlic  literary  rather  than  from  the  polemical 
point  of  view  has  of  itself  an  elevating  and  widening  tendency,  for  wliich  every  student  of 
theologyj  every  lover  of  peace  and  truth,  ought  to  be  grateful." — Edmbur(//i  Review. 

"  It  IS  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  its  perfect  fairness  and  impartiality.  In  Air.  Hunt's 
pages  we  should  seek  in  vain  for  a  single  expression  at  variance  with  the  utmost  catliolicity  of 
treatment.  No  one  can  complain  that  he  has  misused  his  opportunity,  or  given  an  inten- 
tionally unfair  presentation  of  the  argument  on  any  side.  Hence  his  book  has  a  very  high 
value  ibr  those  who  want  to  come  face  to  tUce  with  the  representative  thinkers,  great  and  small, 
heterodox  and  orthodox,  who  have  added  in  any  fashion  to  the  theological  stores  of  tliia 
connXry —2'heoluoical  lUvieio. 

SECOND  EDITION, 

ANIMALS   and  their   MASTERS.     By  the 

Author  of  *'  Friends  in  Council."    Crown  Svo.  7s.  Cd. 
"Here  the  'Friends  in  Council'  talk  in  the  old  style,  with  no  perceptible  diminution  of 
freshness  and  thoughtfulness." — Saturday  lieview. 
"  Humorous,  wise,  and  good."_Ayf  (-/"/o/-. 

"  One  of  tlie  most  masterly  essays  wc  have  ever  read,  illumined  with  flashes  ttf  insight, 
humour,  and  satire  of  the  very  finest  —Nmicnnjcirmist . 

**  A  charming  companion  for  a  spare  half-hour.  It  is  at  once  sportive  and  serious,  playful  and 
earnest ;  rich  in  hmts  of  practical  value,  and  in  badinage  keen,  genial,  and  observant." 

StandoA'd. 

PULPIT  NOTES ;  with  an  Introductory  Essay 

on  the  Preaching  oi  Jesus  Christ.  By  Joseph  Parker,  D.D.,  Author  of 
"  Ecce  Deus."   Post  Svo.  [Immedtalely. 

CONTRASTS.    Crown  Svo.  5s. 

"  The  author  of  *  Contrasts'  has  put  the  whole  subject  before  the  Englisli  public  in  a  manner 
which  is  alike  remarkable  for  its  grasp,  its  clearness,  and  its  utter  abstinence  from  anything 
like  rhetoric  or  higli-soundiug  phrases.  Seldom  have  we  read  a  more  remarkable  appeal ;  it 
deserves  to  be  named  beside  tliat  of  Mr.  PUmsoU,  and  we  sincerely  hope  it  may  produce  as 
powerful  an  impression  on  the  public  mind." — Spectator. 

*'  If  tliis  book  does  not  stir  up  the  ratepayers  of  the  metropolis,  it  certainly  ought  to  do  so." 

British  Quarterly  lievieiv. 


POLITICAL 


TII/HD  EDITION. 

PORTRAITS 


Characters  of 


some  of  our  Public  Men.  (Reprinted  from  the  "Dally  News,"  Revised,  and 
■with  Additional  Sketches.)    Crown  Svo.  Gs. 

"  For  literary  brilliance  and  accurate  study  of  the  political  personages  delineated,  it  haa 
never  been  approached  in  worka  of  this  WwCl." —S}>ectntur. 

"  The  book  is  full  of  the  finest  touches  of  satire,  'L'aken  as  a  wliole,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
political  productions  which  this  generation  has  seen."— ,V<  f>/.s/;(rt/i. 

*'  The  book  abounds  in  clever  hits,  and  is  clearly  the  result  of  large  political  knowledge  and 
study."— A'o7iro7//br)ra's(. 

"  *  Political  Portraits '  have  all  the  charm  which  caustic  humour  lavishly  applied  cad  add  to 
a  naturally  artistic  touch."— Gro/zAic. 

CONTEMPORARY    ESSAYS    in  THEO- 

LOGY.    By  the  Rev,  John  Hunt,  Author  of  "  An  Essay  on  Pantheism," 
*'  Keligious  Thought  in  England,"  &c.    Demy  Svo.  1 6s. 
"  Mr.  Hunt  is  a  very  fearless  thinker,  an  accomplislied  theological  scholar,  and  an  astute  con- 
troversialist. His  essays  are  well  wortli  preservation  in  a  collected  form." 

lirilish  Quarterly  Review. 
**  We  know  of  no  volume  where  the  render  will  find  an  equal  mass  of  trustworthy  informa- 
tion bearing  on  tlie  more  prominent  religious  movements  of  our  %\vc\c." —Examiner. 

•*  Remarkable  fur  boldness  in  dealing  with  tlic  great  religious  questions  of  the  day,  careful 
research,  fairness  of  judgment,  and  keen  analytical  ^ovfcw'''— Standard. 

MEN  of  the  THIRD  REPUBLIC.  (Reprinted, 

with  large  Additions,  from  the  "  Daily  News.")    Crown  Svo.  fis. 

CoxTENT.s :  Thiers— Macmahon—Gambetta—Grcvy  —  Barthtlemy  St. -Hi- 
laire— Duo  de  Broglie— Dufaure— Due  d'Aumale— Casimir  Perier— Jules 
Simon,  &c.  &c. 

"  These  sketches  exhibit  great  knowledge  of  French  statesmen  and  politicians.  The  writer 
has  evidently  a  personal  acquaintance  \s'ith  many  of  the  men  he  describes.  In  every  case 
he  conveys  much  more  clearly  than  has  been  done  hitherto  u  kn  nv  leUge  of  what  the  men  are 
and  what  are  their  views  and  opinions."— ^rofsman.  ' 

"Brilliant  and  well-informed  sketches.  The  charm  and  v.alue  of  most  of  them  is  that  they 
arc  histories  as  well  as  portraits. "—ZJj  /f/sA  Quarterly  Review. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

SELECTIONS  from  the  WRITINGS  of  the 

Rev.  CHARLES  KINGSLEY.    Crown  Svo.  with  Portr.ait,  Gs. 

OUR  NEW  MASTERS.  By  the  "Journeyman 

Engineer."   Post  Svo.  9s. 

!!  li;J"y  '!'",'  o"'"Po''<!n  bcKik,  whii-h  every  politicion  at  least  should  read."— yf  llienwnm. 
^  IhiH  js  one  ot  the  must  important  Iwok.s  wc  liave  seen  tor  u  lone  time,  and  it  is  of  the  hiKhest 
importance  that  it  should  be  read  and  studied  by  all  whose  opinion  eim  in  any  «  ay  affect  the 
course  of  legislative  or  social  influence  upon  the  classes  in  (luestion."— iifcro)-;/  Cliuixhman. 
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EICHAKD  BENTLEY  &  SON'S 


NEW  WORKS. 


ANDEfi-MARIB  AMPSrE. 

THE   STORY  of  HIS   LOVE;  being  the 

Early  Correspondence  of  AxDRE-MAniE  Ampere  with  his  Family  Circle 
during  the  First  Republic,  1793-1804.    From  the  French,  with  a  Sketch  of 
his  Life,  by  the  Translator  of  "  The  Man  of  the  People."    1  vol.  8to.  12s.  6d. 
*^  The  charming  journal  and  correspondence  of  Ampere  have  been  read  with  delight  by  every 
one  into  whose  hands  the  book  has  fallen.  Few  novels  are  half  as  delightful.*'— vlrAeno?«m. 

A  MONTH  at  GASTEIN  ;  or,  Footfalls  in  the 

Tyrol.   Crown  8to.  with  21  lUnstrations,  6s. 

THE  BATH  ARCHIVES:  a  further  Selection 

from  the  Diaries  and  Letters  of  Sir  George  Jackson,  K.C.H.,  from  1809 
to  1816.  Edited  by  Lady  Jackson.  With  Anecdotes  of  all  the  Celebrities 
of  the  Reign  of  George  III.    2  vols.  8vo.  30s. 

THE   COURT  of  LONDON  from  1819  to 

1825.  By  Richard  Rush,  United  States'  Minister  in  London  during  that 
Period.  Edited  by  his  Son,  Benjamin  Rush.  With  Reminiscences  of  the 
Prince  Regent,  Lord  Brougham,  Mr.  Canning,  Lord  Castlereagh,  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  Lord  Palmerston,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Prince  Esterhazy,  General 
Latour-Maubourg,  and  others.    1  vol.  demy  8vo.  564  pp.  16s. 


POPTTLAE  HOVELS  AT  EVERY  LIBBABY. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE." 

MR.  WILKIE  COLLINS'S  NEW  NOVEL, 

entitled  "  THE  NEW  MAGDALEN."    2  vols. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  PATTY." 

TOO  SOON  :  a  Study  of  a  Girl's  Heart.  By 

Katherine  S.  Macquoid,  Author  of  "  Pictures  Across  the  Channel,"  &o. 
3  vols. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "ARCHIE  LOYELL." 

A   VAGABOND    HEROINE  :  a  Novelette. 

By  Annie  Edwardes,  Author  of  "  Ought  We  to  Visit  Her  ?  "  1  vol.  10s.  6d. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  PILGRIM  AND  THE  SHRINE." 

BY   AND   BY  :  an  Historical  Romance  of  the 

Future.   By  Edward  Mattland,  Author  of  "  Higher  Law."  3  vols. 


THE  TEMPLE 


Now  ready,  Is. 

BAR 


MAGAZINE  for 


JUNE. 

Contents  : 

1.  THE  NEW  MAGDALEN.  By  Wilkie  Collins,  Author  of  "  The  Woman 

in  White."   Chapters  28— 30. 

2.  THE  CYCLE  OF  ENGLISH  SONG. 

3.  A  VAGABOND  HEROINE.  By  Mrs.  EDWARDES,  Author  of  "  Ought  We  to 

Visit  Her  ?  "   Chapters  10—12. 

4.  MACREADY. 

5.  LIFE  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 
C.  THE  CORRECT  CARD. 

7.  SHIRKING  A  DOUBLE. 

8.  FOLr.OVV  MY  LEADER. 

9.  "EUGENE  ARAM"  AT  THE  LYCEUM. 
10.  BEEF  AND  LIBERTY. 

'n.  A  FRENCH  CLAIMANT  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 
12.  THE  WOOING  O'T  :  a  Novel.  Chapters  27,  28. 


Now  ready.  Illustrated,  Is. 

LONDON    SOCIETY  for  JUNE.  Edited 

by  Flouenoe  Marryat. 

Contents : 

THE  FTTTDRE  COVEY.   Drawn  by  Harrison  Weir. 

A  SIMPl^ETON.   By  CllAHLIts  Rkadk.   Chapters  rJ— 22. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  A  TRAVELLING  BAG.    By  Major  Bv.va-HALL. 

BEFORE  THE  GLASS.  Bj  Sir  C.  L.  Yoiixn,  Bart.  Illustrated. 

SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  RRETON  PARDONS.  Illustrated. 

ON  THE  THRESIIOLI).  By  the  Rev.  F.  ()ui)K  WAiii). 

PARTRIDGE  MANORS  AND  ROUGH  SHOOTING.  By  " Old  CALAnAIl." 
"  NO  INTENTIONS."   By  Flouknce  MAIlIlYAT.   Chapter  ft.  Illustrated. 
LOVE  AND  MONEY  :  a  Medley.    By  T.  H.  S.  EscOTT.    Illustrated  by  George 

Ouiksliank,  ,1  iniiur. 
A  FIR.Sl'  NIGHT.    liy  RoilIN  GoODIfKI.LOW. 
TUF.  TALK  OF  THE  TOWN.  By  FliEE  LA-NOK. 
NEW  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  nURLTNGTON  STREET, 

I'UjlLlHHKIlS  IN   OIIUINAIIV  TO  llEll  MAJESTY. 


MB.  FlilMSOIili'S  BOOK. 


410.  with  .'>B  Illuitratloni,  I  II. 
FopuUtr  Edition,  tmall  9vo.  wUli  Fronliiplccc  •liowlnK  the  Wreck  Chart  for  1871,  cloth,  2».  IIJ. 
Cheap  Echtluii,  for  Dintriliutlon,  paiicr  wrapper,  |>cr  doztn,  0>. 

OUR  SEAMEN: 

An  Appeal : 
By  SAMUEL  I'LIMSOLL,  M.P. 

It  coiilninc  ft  formldftM'-  mo**  of  Oicti.  a  full  Mtatcmcnt  of  aririitncnt,  and  ft  mOBt  cnrnciit 
appeal  to  ilic  nnhllr.  Thr  |iiir|Hnr  »nrt  piirpurl  of  llic  whole  !■  fo  icriuuii  that  we  tl'cl  It  our  duty 
Ui  cM  iDimcaialc  attention  to  lt."_./VmM. 


Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  63. 

MADONNA'S  CHILD. 

By  ALFRED  AUSTIN. 

"  Some  twelve  years  ago  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  astonished  society  with  his  brilliant 
and  daring  satire,  '  The  Season.'  Even  those  who  condemned  that  production 
prophesied  a  future  for  its  author,  but  somehow  he  never  seemed  to  carry  out  the 
promise  of  his  early  work.  At  last,  however,  he  has  given  us  a  poem  which  fully 
justifies  the  prognostications  of  his  most  ardent  admirers.  The  story  of  the 
Madonna's  Child  is  touching,  interesting,  and  told  with  a  simplicity  which  carries 
it  straight  to  the  heart.  It  is  a  perfect  comfort  to  get  a  good  story  so  well  told  in 
these  days  of  unmusical  musings,  which  no  one  understands  or  cares  for." — Graphic. 

"  It  is  long  since  we  have  read  any  poetic  tale  so  truly  idyllic  in  its  description, 
or  so  powerful  in  its  demand  upon  the  sympathy  of  its  readers.  The  whole  theme 
is  exquisitely  treated." — Jlluftrated  Itcview. 

"  Judged  by  the  highest  standard  of  pure  literary  art,  '  Madonna's  Child '  is  a 
work  of  a  very  noteworthy  order,  of  rare  beauty,  of  true  poetic  power,  and  one  by 
which  contemporary  English  poetry  is  very  much  the  lichev."— Standard. 

"  There  is  something  more  in  this  beautiful  poem,  whoso  more  melodious  pa.«sages 
so  strongly  recall  '  St.  Agnes'  Eve,'  than  the  mere  narrative  ;  wide  sympathies  and 
no  little  amount  of  speculation  must  be  awakened  by  it." — Scotsman. 

"  We  should  recommend  everybody  to  read  the  poem  and  those  who  do  so 

will  no  doubt  thank  us  for  having  introduced  to  them  a  work  of  rare  sweetness  and 
poetic  beauty.  The  extracts  we  have  given  may  serve  to  show  that  Mr.  Austin  is  a 
true  poet,  though  thoy  give  but  a  scant  idea  of  the  numerous  beauties  of  a  volume 
which  we  can  heartily  commend  to  our  readers." — John  Bull. 

"  '  Madonna's  Child  '  is  one  of  the  most  refined,  polished,  and  tuneful  poems  that 
has  appeared  in  the  language  for  a  long  time.  It  is  charmingly  harmonious  from 
the  first  stanza  to  the  last,  and  the  simple,  mournful  story  it  tiells  so  delicately  will 
unhappily  find  an  echo  in  many  a  doubting  breast." — Weekly  Register. 

"  '  Madonna's  Child '  is  coiivei-sant  with  some  of  the  highest  subjects  that  can 
occupy  the  human  mind,  and  brings  before  us  in  a  strikingly  original  way  the  con- 
flict between  belief  and  unbelief.  The  theme  is  lofty  and  lovely,  and  Mr.  Austin 
has  treated  it  with  consummate  art  and  true  deUcacy." — Tablet. 

"  The  setting  in  which  the  figures  of  Godfrid  and  Olympia  are  placed  is  intensely 
Italian,  every  syllable  of  description  is  instinct  with  the  very  atmosphere  of  Italy, 
and  could  not  have  been  penned  save  by  one  whose  knowledge  of  the  classic  land 
was  the  deep  and  large  knowledge  born  of  love.  The  picture  of  the  second  meeting 
of  the  lovers  is  such  as  might  tempt  a  brother  artist  to  reproduce  with  his  brush 
what  Mr.  Austin  has  so  charmingly  described  with  his  pen." — Temple  Bar. 

"  If  we  praised  Mr.  Austin's  satire  of  '  The  Golden  Age'  for  vigour  and  per- 
spicacity and  sincerity  of  purpose,  we  can  give  still  higher  praise  to  his  present 
effort  in  a  nobler  and  purer  region  of  poetry.  There  is  a  growth  of  power  in  what 
he  has  done  of  late  which  leads  us  to  believe  that  he  may  in  time  take  a  far  higher 
position  than  his  eai-hest  poems  prognosticated." — J'all  Mall  Gazette. 

POETICAL  WORKS  by  the  same  Author. 

THE  SEASON.    Fop.  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 
THE  GOLDEN  AGE.   Fop.  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 
INTERLUDES.    Small  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &.  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


This  day,  crown  8vo.  eloth,  7s.  6d. 

LOMBARD  STREET: 

A  Description   of   the    Money  Market. 
By  WALTER  BAGEIIOT. 

"  This  work  will  be  found  of  irreat  praetical  value  to  bankers,  merchants,  and  others  engaged 
or  concerned  in  financial  operations." 


•VIETUB  k  CO.,  IVY  LAMB,  PATERM08TER  HOW. 


HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO.,  65  CORNHILL  AND  12  FATERNOSTER  ROW. 


Next  week  will  be  published,  3  vols,  post  8vo. 

A  TRUE  REFORMER. 

(ORIGINALLY    PUBLISHED    IN    "BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE.") 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  ft  SONS,  EDINBUROn  AND  LONDON. 


SAMTIEL  TnSLET'S  LIST  OF  IE¥  IfOVELS. 


By  Mrs.  Edward 


NOTICE.— SECOND  EDITION  OP  MRS.  CHRISTIAN'S  NOVEL. 

(Dedicated  to  Mus.  Brassey.) 

WEIMAR'S  TRUST 

CiiiilSTiAN.    3  vols.  3l8.  Cd. 

"  Likely  to  bo  a  favourite  with  tho  novcl-rcodiug  public  May  safely  be 

reeommondod  to  the  lovers  of  fiction."— Sunrfni/  Times. 
"  Singularly  ropleto  with  character  and  incident."— BrWo?  Mereury, 
"  A  cai>itul  story,  full  of  striking  dramatic  interest." — Lileraiy  World, 

NEARER  niul  DEARER.    By  Mrs.  Lysagiit, 

Author  of  "  Building  upon  Sand."   3  vols.  31s.  (Id. 

AS  the  FATES  WOULD   HAVE  IT.  Byi 

Q.  BEiiESPOnD  FrraoKiiAt.D.  Crown  8vo.  lOs.  fld. 

TIMOTHY   CRIPPLE  ;  or,  "  Life's  a  Fcast."| 

By  Thomas  Auuioi.  Uciuin'Sox.   2  vols.  21s. 

WAGES :  a  Story.   3  vols.  31s.  6d. 
NOTICE.— HI LLESDEN  on  the  MOORS 

a  New  nomnnoo  of  tlio  West  Hiding.  By  tlio  Author  ot  "  Tho  Mldtress  < 
Lmigdulo  Hull."    2  vols.  21b.  [iVtr<  veei. 


SAMUEL  TmSL£Y,  10  SOUTHAMPTON  STR££T,  STRAND. 
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TMSLEY  BROTHERS'  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


NOTICE.— THE  LIFE  OF  MADAME  S^VIGNfi. 

MADAME  de  SEVIGNE,  her  Correspondents 

and  Coatemporories.  By  the  Comtesse  de  Pctliga,  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portraits. 

[xVou;  read}/. 

"There  are  always  amongst  ns  a  select  few  who  find  an  inexhaustible  source  of  refined  enjoy- 
ment in  thelettersot'MadumeS'  vii^nc.  The  Horace  Walpolesetatl'ecied  toknow  them  by  heart ; 
Oeorgc  Selwyn  meditated  an  edition  of  them,  and  preceded  Lady  Morgan  in  that  pilgrimage  to 
the  Rochers  which  she  describes  so  enthusiastically  in  her  'Book  of  the  Boudoir.'  Even  in 
our  lime  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  present  oneself  often  at  Holland  House  or  the  Berrys' 

without  being  tolerably  well  up  in  them  Madame  de  la  Puliga  has  diiigently  studied  her 

eubject  in  all  its  bearings  ;  she  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  period  of  which  slie 
treats  :  she  is  at  home  with  both  correspondents  and  contemporaries  ;  she  has  made  a  judicious 
selection  from  the  embarrassing  abundance  of  materials  accumulated  to  her  hands;  treading 
irequcutly  on  very  delicate  ground,  she  is  never  wanting  in  feminine  refinement  or  good  taste." 

Quarterli/  Review. 

>^OTICE.— ALEXANDER  OF  RUSSIA,  SAINT  FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI, 
JOSEPH  DE  MAISTRE.  ic. 

FOREIGN    BIOGRAPHIES.     By  William 

MaOCALL.  2  vols.  8vo.  [iToiO  ready. 

COSTEXTS  :  Joseph  de  Maistre,  Samuel  Vincent,  Vincent  de  Paul,  Paul  Louis  Courier, 
Vauvenargues.  the  Abb^  de  Saint-Pierre,  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi,  Ulrich  von  Hutten, 
Benedict  Spinoza.  Godfrey  William  Leibnitz,  Louis  Claude  de  Saint-Martin.  Giordina 
Bruno.  Vaictj  NuiTcz  de  Balboa.  Alexander  of  Russia,  Peter  d'Aubusson,  Martin  Behaim, 
Cardinal  Alberoni,  the  President  Boyes,  Francis  d' Almeida,  George  Cadoudal,  Lazarus 
Camot. 

NOTICE—THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  ALGERNON  SYDNEY. 

THE   LIFE  and   TIMES  of  ALGERNON 

SYDNEY.  Republican.  16'i2— IGS'i.  By  Alexaxdeh  CrrAr.LKS  Ewald.  F.S.A..  Senior 
Clerk  of  Her  ilajesty's  Public  Records.  Author  of  "The  Crown  and  its  Advisers," 
"Last  Century  of  Universal  History,"  Sec.   2  vols.  Svo.  [A'ow  ready. 

**We  welcome  this  biography  as  the  means  of  making  an  illustrious  Englishman  better 
tnown  to  modern  reader*,  and  because  it  will  bring  the  noble  letters  and  other  writings  of 
Algernon  Sydney  within  the  easier  reach  of  a  great  mass  of  people." — Ithenoium. 

RECUEEDOS  DE  ITALIA. 

OLD  ROME  and  NEW  ITALY.   By  Emlio 

Castelak.  Translated  by  Mr3.  AETHUnAnsoLD.  ivol.  8vo. 
KOTICE.-BEETHOVZN,  nA>rDEL,  HAYDX.  MALIBRAX,  MOZART,  &c. 

MUSICAL  RECOLLECTIONS  of  the  LAST 

HALF-CENTURY.   2  vols.  Svo.  C-Vou;  ready. 

**  And  music  shall  untune  the  sky."_DRYDEX  and  Handel. 

"  Such  a  variety  of  amusing  anecdotes,  sketches  of  character,  bits  of  biography,  and  incidents 

in  the  career  of  famous  artistes,  have  never  been  crammed  in  a  couple  of  volumes  before  

'  Musical  Recollections  of  the  Last  Half-Century  '  is  the  most  entertaining  and  readable  book 
on  musical  matters  that  has  been  published  for  many  years,  and  deserves  to  become  very 
Itopnlar."— £ra. 

"To  any  real  lover  of  roosicit  is  delightful  reading;  but  to  those  who  have  shared  in  the 
musical  events  of  that  period,  and  have  been  habitues  of  the  Opera-house  and  concert-hall,  and 
punctual  visitors  at  the  great  festivals,  it  must  indeed  be  cliarming." — Spectator. 

"  Abounds  in  interest,  and  is  sure  to  attract  a  large  and  permanent  populaxity." —Standard. 


NOTICE.-THE  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  ALEXANDER  DUMAS. 

THE  LIFE  and  ADVENTURES  of  ALEX- 

ANDER  DUMAS.  By  Pbuov  Fitzgerald,  Author  of  "  The  Lives  of  the  Kembles," 
"  The  Life  of  David  Garrick."  ifcc.   2  vols.  8vo.  [iVou;  ready. 

*'  More  amusing  volumes  than  these  it  would  be  difficult  to  find."~~Standard. 
"  He  must  be  a  dull  person  indeed  who  cannot  get  a  clear  idea  of  Dumas  from  this  work,  and 
must  lack  all  appreciation  of  humour  if  he  does  not  laugh  heartily  at  many  of  the  iacidents 
herein  narrated,"— AVa. 

NOTICE—SPIRIT   FACES,  MEDIUMS,  AT  A  DARK  CIRCLE. 
THE  WAIAVORTII  JUMPERS,  &c. 

UNORTHODOX    LONDON  ;  or,  Phases  of 

Religious  Lift  in  the  Metropolis.  Ey  the  Rev.  C.  Mauhice  Davies,  D.D.  1  vol.  6vo. 

INvw  ready. 

NOTICE.-WHITEHURST'S  NAPOLEON  THE  THIRD. 

COURT  and  SOCIAL   LIFE  in  FRANCE 

under  NAPOLEON  the  THIRD.  By  the  late  Felix  Whitehuest.  2  vols.  8vo. 
NOTICE._J.  R.  PLANCnC'S  NEW  VOLUME. 

WILLIAM  WITH  THE  RING  :  a  Romance  in 

Rhyme.   By  J.  R.  PlanchC.  Author  of  "  The  Recollections  and  Reflections  of  f.  R. 

PlaucliL',"  S;c.   1  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  We  are  sure  that  it  must  have  been  a  pleasure  to  IMr.  Plancht-  to  write  this  gracefti  poem, 
the  pages  of  whicli  he  has  coloured  like  a  painted  window  with  his  antique  lore,  and  we  are 
equally  sure  that  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  his  friends,  who  are  many  more  people  than  he  knows 
by  name,  to  read  it." —Times. 

NOTICE—LORD   LYTTON,  C.  R.  DARWIN,  DEAN  STANLEY, 
RIGHT  HON.  B.  DISRAELI,  &c. 

CARTOON  PORTRAITS  and  BIOGRAPHI- 

CAL  SKETCHES  of  MEN  of  the  DAY.  Containing  50  Portraits,  with  short  Biogra- 
phical Sketches  of  each.  1  handsome  vol.  cloth  gilt,  21s. 

THE    SHUTTLECOCK  PAPERS :  a  Book 

for  an  Idle  Hour.  By  J.  Ashet  Steebt.  1  vol.  crown  Svo. 

WICKETS  in  the  WEST  ;  or,  the  Twelve  in 

America.  By  R.  A.  Fitzgehald.  1  vol.  crown  Svo.  with  Portrait  and  Illustrations. 

UVow  ready. 


TiNSLEY  BROTHERS'  NEW  NOVELS,  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 


MRS.  J.  II.  RIDDELL'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

HOME,   SWEET   HOME  !     By  Mrs.  J.  H. 

RiDDELL,  Author  of  "George  Geith,"  "Too  Much  Alone,"  "City  and  Suburb."  &c. 
3  Tola.  ijyow  ready. 

ROBERT  ORD'S  ATONEMENT:  a  Novel. 

By  thjc  Author  of  "Nellie's  Memories,"  "  Barbara  Ileathcote'*  Trial,"  &c.  3  vols. 

INow  ready. 

A  FAIR   SAXON.     By  Justin  M'Cartiiy, 

Aathor  of  '*  My  Enemy's  Daughter,"  '*  The  Waterdale  Neighbours,"  &c.  3  vols. 

iNow  ready. 

OLIVIA'S  LOVERS  :  a  New  Novel.    3  vols. 

iifow  ready. 

THE  RINGWOODS  of  RINGWOOD  :  a  New 

Novel.  By  Meevyh  Meeeitox.  3  vols. 

MASKS  :  a  Novel 


LONDON'S 


By  "  Marius."     2  vols. 

INow  ready. 

HEART.     By  B.  L.  Farjeon, 


Author  of  "Grif,"  "Joshua  Mar\-cl,"  "Blade  o'  Grasfl,"  and  "Bread  and  Cheese  and 
Kia«e8."  3  vols.  iNow  ready. 

"Mr.  Farjeon  is  supreme  in  the  description  of  life  as  seen  amonprst  a  certain  class;  he  has 
«uch  an  intense  sympathy  with  the  Kuftcrincrs.  such  a  true  admiration  for  the  virtues,  of  these 
men  and  women,  that  he  writes  of  them  with  a  fire  which  carries  his  readers  along  with  him, 
and  excites  an  enthndasm  almost  e^iual  with  his  own,"— J/orninj/  i'of>t. 

*•  It  is  quiu:  impoMihIe  for  us  to  convey  a  omplcte  idea  of  the  mingled  truth,  pathos,  and 
IK)wer  of  description  wiiich  we  find  here.  ^ —Nonconjwmiat. 

LEGENDS   of   the    JACOBITE  WARS— 


'  Katharine  Fairfax,"  "  lima  O'Keal." 


By  Thojlibixb  MArssELL.  3  vols. 

U^ow  ready. 


EVE'S  DAUGHTERS.    By  E. 

I  have  Met,"  &c.   1  vol. 


a  new  book  by 
Dyne  Fenton, 


THE    MISADVENTURES    of   MR.  CAT- 

EYNE,  Q.C.:  an  Autobiocrraphy.  By  Mathew  Steadlikg,  Author  of  "  The  Irish  Bar 
Sinister,"  "  Cheap  John's  Auction,"  itc.   *2.  vols.  iNow  ready. 

A  PAIR  of  BLUE  EYES.    By  the  Author 

of  "  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,"  "  Desperate  Remedies,"  Sc.  3  vols. 

MY   LITTLE    GIRL.    By  the  Authors  of 

"Ready  Money  Mortiboy."  Second  Edition,  3  vols.  {.Now  ready, 

"A  elever,  interesting,  brilliantly-written,  and,  as  regards  details,  very  life-like  story." 

Pall  Mall  0'as.eHe. 

THE  CRAVENS  of  CRAVENSCROFT :  a 

Novel.  By  Miss  PIGOOTT.  3  vols.  {A'ow  ready. 

LADY  MAY'S  INTENTIONS.    By  John 

PoMEEOY,  Author  of  "  A  Double  Secret,"  "  Bought  with  a  Price,"  &c.  1  vol. 

MURPHY'S    MASTER,  and  other  Stories. 

By  the  Author  of  "Lost  Sir  Massinfrberd,"  "A  Perfect  Treasure,'*  "Gwendoline's 
Harvest,"  *'  Found  Dead,"  "A  Woman's  Vengeance,"  S:c.  2  vols.  [JYow  ready, 

THE    BELLE    of   BELGRAVIA  :  a  New 

Novel.  By  G.  W.  Gareett.  2  vols. 

ONLY  A   FACE,  and  other  Stories.  By 

Mrs.  Alexander  Fbarer,  Author  of  "Not  Wliile  She  Lives,"  "Denison*a  Wiie," 
"Faitliless  ;  or,  the  Lover  of  tlie  Period,"  &c.  1  vol.  [iVoio  ready. 

E.  DYNE  FENTON. 

Author  of  "  Sorties  from  Gib,"  "  Military  Men 


TINSLEY   BROTHERS'    TWO-SHILLING  VOLUMES. 

Uniformly  bound  in  Illustrated  Wrappers.  To  be  had  at  every  Railway  Stall,  and  o£  every  Eoolcseller  in  the  Eingdom. 


BREAKING  A  EUTTEEFLY, 

AUTEROS. 

MAURICE  DERING. 

BARREN  HONOUR. 

SWOKD  AND  GOWN. 

SAKS  MERCI. 

BKAKESPEARE. 

SAVED  BY  A  WOMAN, 

THE  ADVENTURES  OP  DR.  BRADY. 


NOT  WISELY,  BUT  TOO  WELL. 
A  PERFECT  TREASURE. 
NETHERTON-ON-SEA. 
LOVE  STORIES. 
EVERY-DAY  PAPERS, 
THE  DOWER-HOUSE. 
A  WAITING  RACE. 
BLACK  SHEEP. 
A  RIGHTED  WRONG. 

May  al£o  be  bod,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  gilt,  each  23.  Cd. 


THE  ROCK  AHEAD. 
BROKEN  TO  HARNESS. 
HORNBY  MILLS. 
OLD  MARGARET. 
THE  HARVEYS. 
JOSHUA  MARVEL. 
GRIF. 

HUMOROUS  PAPERS. 


GASLIGHT  AND  DAYLIGHT. 
MY  ENEMY'S  DAUGHTER. 
WATERDALE  NEIGHBOURS. 
UNDER  WHICH  KING? 
THE  PRETTY  WIDOW. 
MISS  FORRESTER. 
RECOMMENDED  TO  MERCY. 
THE  CAMCaiDGE  FRESHMAN. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS,   18  CATHERINE  STREET, 


STRAND'. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


This  day,  8to.  lOs. 


THE  CONFLICT  of  STUDIES,  and  other 

Essays  on  Subjects  connected  with  Education.     By  Isaac  Todhuxter, 


CRITIQUES 

IT/iis  J  at/. 


M.A.,  F.R.S.,  late  Fellow  aud  Principal  Mathematical  Lecturer  of  Sc. 
John's  College,  Cambridge. 

Contents  :  The  Conflict  of  Studies — Corapetitire  Examinations — Private 
Study  of  Mathematics— Academical  Reform— Elementary  Geometry— The 
Mathematical  Tripos. 

►ROFESSOR  HUXLEY'S 

and  ADDRESSES.   Svo.  10s.  Gd. 

By  the  same  Author, 

AY     SERMONS,     ADDRESSES,  and 

REVIEWS.   New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

LAND    QUESTION,   with  Special 

Reference  to  England  and  Scotland.  By  John  Macdonell,  Barrister-at- 
Law.    Svo.  10s.  6d.  [This  Jay. 

"  Ought  to  be  on  the  table  of  every  land  reformer,  and  will  be  found  to 
contain  many  interesting  facts.  Mr.  Macdonell  may  be  congratulated  on 
having  made  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  a  question  that 
cannot  be  examined  from  too  many  points." — Examiner. 

IVTEW  GUIDE  to  GERMAN  CONVERSA- 


THE 

-A-  T)„ 


TION.  Containing  an  Alphabetical  List  of  nearly  800  familiar  Words 
similar  in  Orthography  or  Sound,  and  the  Same  Meaning  in  both  lan- 
guages, followed  by  Exercises,  Vocabulary  of  Words  in  frequent  use, 
Familiar  Phrases  and  Dialogues,  a  Sketch  of  German  Literaturo,  Idiomatic 
Expressions,  &c.,  and  a  Synopsis  of  German  Grammar.  By  L.  PYLODKr. 
ISmo.  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  [This  dai/. 


nULMSHIRE  FOLK. 


A 


crown  Svo.  31s.  Gd. 

SLIP  in  the  FENS 

by  the  Author.   Crown  Svo.  6s. 


By  Ignotus.    3  vols. 

[This  day. 


a  Novel.  Illustrated 

[This  day. 

TTENRY   KINGSLEY'S    NEW  NOVEL, 

"  OAKSHOTT  CASTLE."   3  vols,  crown  Svo.  31s.  Gd. 
"  Will  carry  its  readers  easily  along,  and  keep  them  pleasantly  amused." 

Times. 

"  One  thing  is  quite  certain,  that  no  one  who  takes  up  '  Oakshott  Castle ' 

will  willingly  put  it  down  until  the  last  page  is  turned  it  m»y  fairly 

be  considered  a  capital  story,  full  of  go,  and  abounding  in  word-pictures  of 
storms  and  wrecks."— 06.ser(ier. 

"  Very  humorous,  very  dramatic,  and  always  amusing." — Court  Circular, 

Now  ready,  crown  Svo.  5s.  Vol.  II.  of  the 

MEW  STORY  by  the  AUTHOR  of  "THE 

-'^^  HEIR  of  REDCLTFFE,"  "  THE  PILLARS  of  the  HOUSE  ;  or  Under 
Wode,  Under  Rode."  By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge.  Vol.  1.  5s.  Vols.  III. 
and  IV.  in  June  and  July. 

"  A  most  charming  domestic  story  of  English  country  life  in  its  best  and 
sweetest  phases  of  joy  aud  sorrow." — Standard. 

"  Miss  Yonge  is  one  of  those  happy  authors  who  are  always  welcome, 
always  fresh,  and  never  dull." — Court  Circular, 

FOR  VOLUNTEERS,  &c. 

"p^IELD  POCKET-BOOK  for  the  AUXILI- 

ARY  FORCES.  By  Colonel  Sir  Garnet  Wolbeley,  C.B.,  Author  of 
"  The  Soldier's  Pocket-Book."   ICmo.  Is.  Gd.  [Just  ready. 

RETSY    LEE  :   a  Fo'c's'le   Yarn.  Extra 

fcp.  Svo.  3s.  Gd.  [This  day. 

'THE    CURSE   of  IMMORTALITY.  By 

A.  EuBniJE-EvAN.s.   Crown  Svo.  Gs.  [Tiiisiay. 
"  Never,  probably,  has  the  legend  of  '  The  Wandering  Jew '  been  more 

ably  and  poetically  handled  than  in  this  volume  The  plot  of  this 

remarkable  drama  is  not  only  well  contrived,  but  worked  out  with  a  degree 
of  simplicity  and  truthful  vigour  altogether  unusual  in  modern  poetry. 
In  fact,  since  the  date  of  Byron's  'Cain,'  we  can  scarcely  recall  any  verso 
at  once  so  terse,  so  powerful,  aud  so  masterly."— <S(a«rfa?'i/. 

"PEV.   A.   MACLAREN'S  SERMONS 

Preached  in  MANCHESTER.   Third  Series,  fcp.  Svo.  43.  Gd.     [This  day. 
Fihst  Series,  ThirdTSdition,  4s.  6d.   Second  Series,  Second  Edition,  4s.  Gd. 

PARABLES  for  CHILDREN.    By  the  Rev. 

E.  A.  Arrott,  D.D.,  Head-JIaster  of  the  City  of  London  School,  AuUior  of 


'  The  Good  Voices,"  &c.   Crown  Svo.  gilt  edges,  3s.  Gd. 


[This  day. 


^H 

H 


E   CONNECTION  of  the  UNIVERSI- 

TIES  and  the  GREAT  TOWNS.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Percival,  M.A.,  Head- 
Mastcr  of  Clifton  College.    Svo.  Is.  [This  dmj. 

I  STORY   of   ENGLAND.    By  Edttii 

Thompson.  Being  Vol.  II.  of  the  "  HISTORICAL  COURSE  for  SCHOOLS," 
Edited  by  EuwAiiD  A.  FuiaoiAN, !).(;. L.    ISnio.  cloth,  '.'s.  Gd.    [This  day. 

Vol.  I.  A  GENERAL  SKETCH  of  EUROPEAN  HISTORY.  By 
E.  A.  FliEEMAN.    Second  Edition,  ISino.  3s.  Gd. 

Just  ready,  SECOND  EDITION  of 

'THE    CHILDHOOD  of  the   WORLD  :  a 
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PARLIAMENT  FROM  EASTER  TO  WHITSUNTIDE. 

IT  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  last  days  of  a  Liberal 
Government  should  be  tame,  and  the  last  days  of  a  Con- 
nervative  Government  exciting  ;  for  when  a  Liberal  Govern- 
ment is  approaching  the  end  of  its  power  it  is  falling  because 
the  public  is  too  quiet  and  peaceful,  and  W'hen  the  same  thing 
happens  to  a  Conservative  Government  it  falls  because  the 
public  is  too  eager  and  excited  to  allow  of  its  prospering. 
Since  Easter  the  present  Government  has  had  an  opportunity 
of  showing  how  very  tame  public  life  can  be  Avhen  a  Liberal 
Government  is  in  office,  pretending  to  do  little  and  doing  less, 
and  yet  fully  answering  the  calls  of  public  sentiment.  The 
Government  makes  no  way  with  legislation.  The  Judicature 
Bill  has  got  through  the  House  of  Lords,  and  this  is  literally 
all  that  can  be  said.  Lord  Cairns,  the  arbiter  of  Lord 
SELEOnsE's  fate,  has  damned  the  Land  Transfer  Bills  Avith 
mild  approval,  and  consigned,  them  to  the  limbo  of  a  Select 
Committee  in  June.  The  measures  of  the  Government  with 
regard  to  Local  Taxation  are  only  the  beginning  of  a  beginning, 
and  excite  no  interest,  if  they  provoke  no  very  violent  oppo- 
sition. As  to  the  other  measures  of  the  Government,  where 
are  they  ?  The  Attorney-Gekeral's  Jury  Bill  appears  to  be 
running  aground  on  the  shoals  ol'  local  taxation  ;  and  there  is 
as  yet  no  sign  of  his  promised  measure  for  codifying  the  law  of 
Evidence,  or  of  the  Bill  to  amend  the  Editcation  Act.  The 
Ministry  carries  on  happily  and  easily  as  if  it  were  in  the 
midst  of  a  perpetual  Long  Vacation,  and  could  sit  for  endless 
hours  by  the  seashore,  having  given  directions  that  no  letters 
should  be  forwarded  to  its  address.  Its  opponents  are  only 
too  happy  to  enjoy  their  Long  Vacation  also.  They  scarcely 
ever  attack  it,  have  nothing  of  their  own  to  propose,  and  no 
remarks  to  make  about  anything.  If,  as  he  recently  re- 
marked, he  were  in  office,  Air.  Disraeli  would  have  a 
policy  about  Central  Asia  and  Local  Taxation,  and  a 
hundred  other  things ;  but,  being  out  of  office,  he  has 
simply  no  policy  at  ail.  It  is  said  that  the  Session  is 
likely  to  be  a  short  one,  and  that  for  once  in  a  way  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  may  this  year  see  the  ist  of  August  in 
the  country.  No  one  can  wj,sh  them  to  be  kept  in  London 
a  day  longer  than  decorum  absolutely  demands.  They  have 
nothing  to  do,  and  need  not  be  kept  too  long  in  doing  it.  If 
either  side  wished  for  a  dissolution  this  year,  things  would 
be  very  difEerent.  There  would  be  some  stir  and  excitement, 
and  every  side  issue  might  be  made  a  field  of  battle.  But 
the  supporters  of  the  Government  are  very  anxious  to  have 
one  year  more  of  Parliamentary  life,  seeing  how  probable 
it  is  that  they  may  never  have  anather.  The  Government  is 
wiUing  to  oblige  its  followers,  and  cannot  but  acknowledge 
that  ofEce  is  a  little  less  wearisome  and  exhausting  when 
its  occupants  are  not  called  on  to  do  anything  more  than 
continue  their  official  existence.  The  Conservatives  are  very 
unwilling  to  pluck  their  pear  before  it  is  ripe,  and  they  think 
that  a  year  will  tell  in  their  favour,  and  are  not  sorry  to  see 
the  great  Glae stone  Government,  with  its  wild  energy  and 
blazing  measures,  sink  into  the  safe  mediocrity  of  a  humdrum 
repose.  The  Bath  and  Gloucester  elections  seem  to  show 
that  the  sun  is  beginning  to  get  hot  on  the  fruit ;  but  they 
are  willing  to  leave  nature  alone,  and  will  not  attempt  to 
enjoy  it  till  time  makes  it  drop  into  their  lap. 

It  is  only  on  minor  questions  that  there  is  every  now  and 
then  a  little  burst  of  excitement,  and  the  House  of  Commons 
relieves  its  dulness  by  backing  or  thwarting  the  Ministry. 
TTie  Government  is  still  the  Government,  and,  if  it  tries,  it 
can  generally  command  a  vote.  Its  most  conspicuous  triumph 
■waa  the  vote  on  the  question  of  Emanuel  Hospital,  when  it 
got  together  a  majority  ol  more  than  forty  to  defeat  the 
combined  forces  of  the  City  members  and  the  Conservatives. 


Those  who  voted  with  it  had,  however,  the  satisfaction  of 
thinking  that  they  were  not  only  supporting  their  leaders,  but 
showing  their  independence  of  the  Corporation  of  London, 
which  has  a  Parliamentary  influence  great  enough  to  warrant 
a  considerable  amount  of  jealousy ;  and  although  not  a  fcAV 
Liberals  would  quite  agree  with  their  opponents  in  criticizing 
many  of  the  acts  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission,  yet 
there  are  so  many  districts,  and  especially  in  Scotland,  where 
funds  available  for  sound  projects  are  at  present  wasted,  that 
it  is  tiseful  to  uphold  the  general  principle  that  wise  reforms 
may  be  insisted  on  with  regard  to  charitable  endowments, 
although  any  particular  scheme  may  be  faulty.    The  Govern- 
ment also  succeeded  in  upholding  the  official  resolve  to  make 
Oxford  a  military  centre,  and  Mr.  Trevelyan's  proposal  to 
limit  the  number  and  curtail  the  emoluments  of  English 
officers  was  very  summarily  disposed  of.    The  Bill  for  the 
Preservation  of  Peace  in  Ireland  was  also  readily  passed,  and 
the  meagreness  of  the  opposition  to  it  showed  how  very  small 
is  the  section  of  Irishmen  Avho  are  willing  to  live  themselves 
in  the  discomfort  of  anarchy  in  order  that  they  may  gratify 
their  desire  to  injure  and  annoy  England ;  while  the  short 
debate  which  the  Bill  elicited  sufficed  to  show  that  one  very 
advanced  Irish  member  had  the  courage  and  sense  to  denounce 
the  notion  that  the  Irish  people  were  really  represented  by  the 
noisy  patriots  of  the  capital.    If  the  Opposition  had  any 
earnestness  in  its  resistance  to  the  Government,  or  any  financial 
policy  of  its  own,  it  might  have  subjected  the  Budget  to  very 
effective  criticism  ;  but  it  never  got  beyond  a  few  desultory 
questionings  and  incoherent  objections,  and  thought  that 
enough  had  been   gained   Avhen   the    Conservative  leader 
found  an  opportunity  of  raising  a  laugh  at  Mr.  Lowe's 
exhibition  of  what  Mr.  Disraeli  termed   his  Australian 
education  and  manners.    When  the  unfortunate  .subject  of 
the  Alabama  award  was  once  more  made  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion, the  Government  had  in  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  a 
necessary  ally,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  showed  that  he  Avas  making 
satisfactory  progress  in  the  official  art  of  saying  little  in  many 
words.    The  Irish  Tests  Bill  was  not  looked  on  kindly  by  the 
Government,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  at  first  showed  the  irritation 
which  his  defeat  had  caused  him  by  the  reception  he  gave  it; 
but  a  milder  spirit  came  over  him,  and  the  passing  of  the  Bill, 
which  was  inevitable,  was  not  suffered  to  be  converted  into  a 
victory  over  the  Government.    But  another  question  con- 
nected with  the  interminable  religious  disputes  of  Ireland  has 
already  given  the  Ministry  some  trouble,  and  is  likely  to  give 
it  more.    It  was  only  by  a  very  small  majority  that  it  got  the 
House  to  ratify  its  proposal  to  postpone  the  debate  on  the 
O'Keeffe  case  until  a  Select  Committee  had  heard  all  that  the 
members  of  the  National  Board,  whose  conduct  was  impugned, 
might  choose  to  say  ;  audit  sustained  an  unmistakable  defeat 
when  it  attempted  to  resist  the  addition  to  the  Committee  of 
two  members  chosen  on  account  of  the  supposed  indepen- 
dence of  their  Parliamentary  position.    Such  a  defeat  on  such 
a  very  small  question  does  not  much  hurt  the  Government  j 
but  what  does  injure  it  is,  that  it  should  show  such  evident 
signs  as  it  has  exhibited  in  regard  to  the  O'Keeffe  case  that 
it  is  utterly  perplexed,  and  that  it  is  glad  of  any  respite  in 
order  that  it  may  gain  time  to  see  in  what  direction  it  ought 
to  move. 

An  expiring  Parliament  under  a  languid  Government  has, 
however,  one  sphere  in  which  it  acts  with  force  and  feels  a 
playful  delight  in  proving  that  some  of  its  old  energy  is  left, 
it  can  extinguish  with  merciless  resolution  the  crotchets  of 
amateur  reformers.  The  authors  of  such  crotchets  and  their 
followers  have  had  a  very  bad  time  lately.  No  political 
season  could,  in  fact,  be  more  unfavourable  to  them.  When 
the  Liberal  party  was  in  the  first  flush  of  its  great  victory,  when 
no  proposal  seemed  too  bold  for  the  Government  to  make  and 
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carry,  when  the  air  seemed  alive  with  hope  and  excitement, 
everybody  thought  that  he  might  suggest  something,  and  that  one 
suggestion  was  nearly  as  good  as  another.  Little  cliques 
gathered  themselves  together,  and  took  action,  and  were 
boisterous  and  confident  and  domineering.  Nothing  was 
to  be  done  until  they  were  satisfied  and  their  especial 
fancy  was  incorporated  in  the  Statute  Book.  Hereafter,  a 
Conservative  Government  in  search  of  a  policy,  and  anxious 
to  stave  off  important  changes  by  making  unimportant  ones, 
may  dally  with  some  of  these  framers  of  crotchets,  and  be  in- 
clined to  buy  ideas  and  support  at  the  same  time.  But  a 
tired  Parliament,  with  a  tired  Liberal  Ministry  to  guide  it, 
and  a  tired  public  to  keep  watch  over  it,  is  in  a  frame  of  mind 
entirely  alien  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  proposals 
which  seem  destined  to  wake  up  bitterness  and  give  endless 
trouble  and  annoyance  without  effecting  any  tangible  and 
indisputable  good.  Since  Easter  the  House  of  Commons  has 
rejected  by  overwhelming  majorities  a  proposal  to  repeal  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  the  Permissive  Bill,  a  scheme  for 
the  State  purchasing  Irish  Railways,  a  proposal  to  admit 
women  to  the  franchise,  Mr.  Miall's  Bill  for  the  Disestablish- 
ment of  the  English  Church,  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  motion 
for  the  redistribution  of  political  power.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  discussion  of  the  last  two  of  these  schemes,  Mr.  Gladstone 
candidly  invited  the  advanced  party  to  look  at  the  actual  state 
of  things  in  the  constituencies.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  next  Parliament  will  be  much  more  Conservative  than  the 
present  one.  Every  one  knows  this  without  hearing  it  from 
Mr.  Gladstone  ;  but  it  necessarily  makes  some  difference  in 
the  conduct  of  the  present  Parliament  when  it  hears  from  the 
head  of  the  Government  that  he  is  already  obliged  to  take  into 
consideration  the  altered  temper  of  the  electors.  There  is 
nothing  whatever  to  regret  in  the  defeat  of  any  one  of  those 
six  proposals,  and  it  is  much  better  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  express  its  opinion  about  them  so  unmistakably 
as  to  make  the  renewal  of  them  at  any  near  date  almost 
hopeless.  We  may  also  be  glad  that,  for  the  first  time  since 
he  occupied  his  present  ofiice,  Mr.  Bruce  had  the  pleasure 
of  appearing  quite  firm  and  decided  on  some  of  tliese  questions, 
and  that  the  knowledge  that  he  was  opposing  opinions  gene- 
rally condemned,  and  helping  to  crush  a  cause  that  had  no 
hope  of  success,  inspirited  him  to  appear  in  the  new  character 
of  a  man  with  definite  opinions,  which  he  could  sustain 
with  sensible  arguments.  He  was  as  determined  as  the  leader 
of  a  forlorn  hope  in  the  denunciation  of  the  Permissive  Bill, 
and  of  the  Women's  Suffrage  Bill,  and  spoke  out  like  a  man 
on  both  of  these  dangerous  subjects.  But  it  may  be  observed 
that,  however  good  a  thing  it  may  be  that  the  House  of 
Commons  should  be  thus  peremptory  in  its  treatment  of 
fanciful  political  schemes,  and  that  the  Home  Secretary  should 
console  himself  for  the  timidity  and  uncertainty  with  which 
he  has  received  a  thousand  deputations  by  his  vigorous  leading 
of  an  assured  majority,  yet  this  energy  is  only  one  symptom 
•of  a  Parliament  which  is  long  past  its  prime,  and  is  unfit  for 
much  labour  of  any  kind.  The  strength  to  resist  doing  bad 
work  goes  along  with  the  weakness  to  do  good  work ;  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  whether  putting  its  extinguisher  on 
crotchets,  or  coquetting  with  the  liuting  Bill,  or  giving 
a  fitful  support  to  small  Ministeiial  proposals,  is  equally 
aiming  at  that  which  it  feels  to  be  its  one  appropriate  goal, 
the  end  ol'  the  Session- 


THE  SHAH  ON  HIS  TRAVELS 

THE  visit  of  the  Shah  of  Persia  to  Europe  may  possibly 
have  political  consequences,  but  at  present  it  is  interesting 
chiefly  because  it  is  odd.  For  a  short  time  Oriental  poten- 
tates have  the  opportunity  of  producing  the  picturesque  effect 
which  always  results  from  incongruity.  The  gorgeous  seclu- 
sion which  has  for  ages  imposed  on  the  imagination  of  their 
liuhjcctH  is  disturbed,  not  by  a  gradual  descent  into  ordinary 
life,  but  by  journeys  in  railway  carriages  and  voyages  in  steam- 
boats, wliicli  are  minutely  recorded  in  Western  newspapers 
for  tin;  amusement  of  a  civilized  and  infidel  population.  The 
ch.'uigoiH  perhaps  rendered  somewhat  more  gradual  by  the  acci- 
dent that  Moscow  is  a  stage  on  the  road  to  Berlin  and  London. 
.Splendid  military  pageants  arc  not  unlike  the  traditional 
divci'sicjus  of  Eastern  KingH,  and  proliably  Circassian  and 
Georgian  rcgimeiitH,  r(;j)re8enting  tiie  transition  from  Asia  to 
Kuropo,  may  have  taken  part  in  tiu!  ceremonies  of  reception. 
In  Germany  ihoru  are  hh  innny  disposable  troops  not  less 
showy  or  solid  than  tiui  UusHian  liattalions,  and  jjroliably  the 
royal  visilor  undcistands  niiliUiry  matters  well  enoiigii  to 
appreciate  the  irresistiblo  BU2)eriority  of  European  armies  to  his 


own  levies  of  irregular  horsemen  and  ill-trained  infantry.  It 
will  be  no  advantage  to  himself  or  his  country  if  he  returns 
home  bent  upon  imitating  the  great  armaments  which  he  will 
have  seen,  instead  of  studying  the  resources  Avhich  civilized  in- 
dustry provides  for  the  purposes  both  of  peace  and  of  war. 
Royal  travellers  seldom  find  facilities  for  understanding  the 
economical  condition  of  the  countries  which  they  visit  in  state. 
It  is  natural  to  honour  illustrious  guests  by  the  display  of  all  the 
most  impressive  objects  which  can  be  procured,  and  it  happens 
that  military  establishments  are  as  ornamental  as  they  are 
formidable.  Uniforms  and  banners  and  regimental  bands 
outshine  all  peaceful  competition,  and  Continental  rulers  have 
always  affected  the  character  of  professional  soldiers.  The 
Shah  of  Persia  has  probably  been  thus  far  confirmed  in  the 
belief  which  he  may  have  inherited,  that  war  and  preparation 
for  war  are  the  paramount  business  of  mankind.  He  has  no 
reason  to  suspect  that  he  has  been  treated  with  any  deference 
to  the  childish  or  semi-barbarous  tastes  which  might  have 
been  attributed  to  an  Asiatic  potentate.  The  most  powerful 
of  European  sovereigns,  himself  a  veteran  soldier,  has 
within  a  few  weeks  been  entertained  at  St.  Petersburg 
with  a  long  succession  of  reviews  and  parades.  It 
never  seems  to  occur  to  Emperors  and  Kings  that  the  great 
armies  which  they  proudly  exhibit  to  their  visitors  are 
exclusively  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  killing  and  maiming 
one  anotiier's  subjects  in  the  contingency  of  a  quarrel. 
The  German  Emperor,  then  King  of  Prussia,  reviewed  large 
bodies  of  French  troops  only  a  few  years  before  his  march  to 
Paris.  There  is  little  chance  of  a  rupture  between  Germany 
and  Russia  ;  but  if  any  cause  of  dispute  were  to  arise  between 
them,  their  respective  Ministers  and  generals  would  immedi- 
ately begin  to  calculate  the  forces  which  either  Power  could  in 
case  of  necessity  bring  into  the  field.  Even  when  regular 
armies  become  reduced  in  strength,  as  at  the  present  moment 
in  Spain,  the  graver  evil  of  an  armament  of  the  rabble  is 
substituted  for  a  great  military  establishment.  Europe  is 
not  in  a  condition  to  lecture  Asia  on  the  blessings  of  peace. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  comparative  deficiency  of 
England  in  materials  for  military  pomp  should  be  supplied 
by  a  display  of  naval  power.  One  newspaper  correspondent 
proposes  that  the  Royal  yacht  with  a  portion  of  the  Channel 
fleet  should  receive  the  Shah  at  Calais  or  Ostend,  and  conduct 
him  up  the  Thames  to  London.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
novelty  of  the  sight  would  be  impressive,  and  the  mercantile 
shipping  in  the  river  and  the  docks  could  scarcely  fail  to 
astonish  an  inland-bred  visitor ;  but  imluckily  Persians  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  be  good  sailors;  and  there  is  reason 
to  fear  that  the  Shah  might  not  be  at  leisure  to  appre- 
ciate the  merits  of  ironclad  vessels.  It  may  also  be  re- 
marked that  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  is  required  to 
produce  astonishment  or  admiration.  A  child  is  surprised 
at  nothing,  because  it  has  no  standard  of  comparison ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  a  Persian  sovereign  would  scarcely  be  able  to 
distinguish  between  a  steam -packet  and  the  latest  product  of 
destructive  marine  architecture.  It  is  nevertheless  to  be  hoped 
that  salutes  will  not  be  stinted,  for  the  sound  of  cannon  and 
the  smell  of  powder  are  always  attractive  to  the  senses  of 
Royalty.  The  Court  carriages  and  horses  will  perhaps  hardly 
satisfy  the  expectations  of  an  Eastern  prince ;  but  it  is  proper 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  pay  the  Shah  suitiible 
attention.  Buckingham  Palace,  with  ail  its  defects,  is  better 
than  an  hotel ;  and  as  a  visit  to  Windsor  is  arranged,  he  will 
see  one  Royal  residence  of  unequalled  grandeur.  For  the 
rest,  tiie  sights  best  worth  seeing  in  England  are  London  and 
its  population. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  convince  the  Siiaii  that  the  friendship 
of  his  great  Indian  neighbour  is  worth  having,  he  must  bo 
supposed  to  have  already  learned  the  rudimentary  proposition 
that  wealth  and  numbers  are  the  chief  elements  of  political 
power.  In  no  other  capital  will  he  see  such  crowds  as  in 
London,  and  popular  curiosity  will  ensure  the  assemblage  of 
multitudes  wherever  the  Shaii  may  direct  his  course.  Somo 
members  of  the  Persian  Royal  Family  ouco  published  an 
account  of  a  visit  to  England  full  of  characteristic  exaggera- 
tions of  the  number  and  splendour  of  the  objects  which  excited 
tiieir  adminition.  The  London  of  the  present  day,  if  it  is 
deficient  in  artistic  beauty,  requires  no  Oriental  hypLTbole 
to  describe  its  riches.  Modern  relbrms  have  hapjiily  not 
yet  reached  the  body  wliicii  has  assumed  to  itself  the  exclu- 
sive right  and  duty  of  representing  tlio  public  hosj)i- 
talily  ol  England.  The  Court,  functionaries  who  are  charged 
with  the  ofiice  of  entertaining  the  Royal  guest  naturally 
api)ly  to  the  Lord  Mayoij  to  relieve  tliom  of  a  j)or- 
tion  of  their  obligations;  and  the  SiiAii,  like  many  othor 
illustrious  personages  before  him,  will  bo  solemnly  cuter- 
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tained  at  the  Guildhall.  The  freedom  of  the  City  will  be 
presented  to  him  in  a  suitable  form ;  and  his  name  will  be 
thenceforth  enrolled  among  the  citizens  of  London.  It  has 
not  been  stated  whether,  like  the  Ottoman  Sdltan,  he  will 
become  a  Knight  of  the  Garter.  As  the  principal  dignitary 
of  one  of  the  great  Mahometan  sects,  he  might  prefer 
a  plausible  claim  to  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  more  ortho- 
dox Caliph  who  reigns  at  Constantinople.  If  the  Persians 
hav€  been  less  connected  with  English  policy  than  the  Turks, 
they  are  also  not  obnoxious  to  the  prejudices  which  are  in 
some  quarters  entertained  against  the  infidel  rulers  of  a 
Christian  population.  Both  nations  have  passed  into  a  stage 
of  decadence. 

The  first  lesson  which  modern  Asiatic  Sovereigns  learn  when 
they  enter  the  pale  of  civilization  is  the  art  of  contracting 
national  debts;  but  it  is  not  known  that  the  Shah  or  the 
Ministers  who  accompany  him  are  at  present  bent  on  borrow- 
ing money.  The  Persian  Government  has  already  contracted 
with  a  foreign  capitalist  for  the  construction  of  railways  in  a 
country  which  is  still  unprovided  with  roads.  The  Shah's 
dominions  have  been  left  outside  the  new  project  of  M. 
DE  Lesseps;  but  Ispahan  and  Teheran  will  probably  be 
provided  with  railway  communication  as  early  as  Samarcand, 
It  is  doubtful  whether  a  poor,  iU  governed,  and  thinly  in- 
habited country  -will  be  capable  of  any  considerable  improve- 
ment. If  there  are  patriots  in  Persia,  they  must  regard  as 
the  chief  national  danger  the  probability  that  the  king- 
dom may  become  virtually  or  nominally  a  province  of  the 
vast  Russian  Empire.  Jealousies  against  the  Turks  on  one 
side,  and  the  Afghans  or  the  Indian  Government  on  the 
other,  are  a  waste  of  vigilance  and  of  energy.  The  object  of 
Anglo-Indian  statesmen  has  always  been  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  Persia,  and  at  the  same  time  to  resist  encroach- 
ments which  would  ultimately  redound  to  the  advantage  of 
a  more  formidable  Power.  Even  if  the  destined  boundaries 
of  English  dominion  in  the  East  had  not  already  been 
reached,  Persia  has  never  been  included  among  the 
possible  appendages  which  might  be  added  to  the  Indian 
Empire.  As  long  ago  as  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
the  business  of  English  diplomacy  was  to  check  the  influence 
which  Napoleon  attempted  to  establish  .  at  the  Court  of 
Persia.  It  is  noAV  expedient  to  counteract  as  far  as  possible 
the  ambitious  designs  which  may  from  time  to  time 
be  entertained  by  Russia.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
Foreign  Secretaries  have  successfully  insisted  on  retaining 
for  their  own  department  the  conduct  of  Persian  affairs.  The 
present  Envoy  was  known  to  be  unacceptable  to  the  Persian 
Court ;  and  he  has  had  no  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  relations  between  the  Indian  Government  and  Persia. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  native  Governments  of  India  furnishes 
civil  and  military  administrators  with  a  clue  to  the  motives 
and  inclinations  of  Eastern  Courts.  Ministers  and  favourites 
are  not  exclusively  devoted  to  the  service  of  their  sovereign 
and  their  country,  nor  is  it  always  easy  to  ascertain  the  true 
seat  of  authority  and  of  influence.  The  greatest  advantage 
which  an  Oriental  monarchy  can  possess  is  to  have  a  chief  who 
personally  directs  the  afl'airs  of  State.  An  hereditary  king,  in 
Asia  as  in  Europe,  is  identified  in  interest  with  the  country 
which  he  governs,  while  his  counsellors  may  have  many 
collateral  objects  in  view.  The  activity  and  spirit  which  the 
Shah  has  exhibited  in  his  visit  to  the  European  Courts  seem 
to  indicate  a  capacity  of  acting  for  himself,  and  a  resolution 
to  form  independent  political  judgments.  It  is  said  that  a 
traditional  law  prohibited  the  Persian  sovereign  from  leaving 
his  dominions,  except  at  the  head  of  an  army  ;  but  a  vigorous 
despot  is  not  easily  hampered  by  customary  superstitions. 
It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  Shah's  excursion  should  fail  to 
produce  some  changes  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  his 
Government.  As  he  moves  westward,  the  condition  of 
society  becomes  more  and  more  unlike  the  state  of  an  Eastern 
kingdom;  'and  he  will  find  that  the  signs  of  material  pro- 
sperity are  more  visible  in  England  than  in  Russia  or  even  in 
Germany. 


MINISTERIAL  PROSPECTS  IN  FRANCE. 

ADVERSITY  has  had  its  proverbial  effect  upon  the 
Orleanists.  Almost  from  the  day  that  their  Princes 
took  their  seats  in  the  National  Assembly  the  prospects  of  the 
party  have  been  steadily  growing  worse ;  and  if  they  have  at 
length  succeeded  in  checking  the  progress  of  the  country  to- 
wards the  definitive  adoption  of  Republican  Government,  it 
has  been  at  the  cost  of  allying  themselves  with  persons  and 
principles  which  they  have  passed  their  lives  in  repudiating. 
Under  the  Empire  such  instructions  as  those  which  the  new 


Minister  of  the  Interiop.  has  given  to  the  prefects  would  have 
called  forth  a  series  of  sarcastic  criticisms  from  Orlcanist 
journalists.  The  cool  intimation  that  the  prefect  need  not 
trouble  himself  as  to  the  legality  of  the  Minister's  orders,  be- 
cause he  will  always  be  covered  by  the  IMinister's  responsibi- 
lity, and  the  direction  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment candidates  in  every  election  within  the  reach  of  his- 
iniluence,  would  have  been  cited  as  proofs  of  the  essentially 
arbitrary  character  of  the  Imperial  rule.  The  return  of  an  Op- 
position candidate  would  have  been  welcomed  as  a  fortunate 
instance  of  resistance  to  oflicial  tyranny,  no  matter  what  might 
be  the  precise  colour  of  his  politics.  Yet  the  first  public  act  of 
the  Duke  of  Biioglie's  Ministry  is  to  establish  relations  with 
the  prefects  which  ten  years  ago  the  Duke  of  Buoglie  him- 
self would  have  denounced  as  incompatible  with  personal  or 
electoral  liberty.  We  hear  no  more  talk  of  decentralization,. 
!  no  more  lamentations  over  the  exaggerated  influence  ex- 
!  ercised  by  the  Executive  in  matters  with  which  it  has  no 
concern.  The  Duke  of  Brogue  allows  a  colleague  to  issue  a 
circular  which  contradicts  the  doctrines  to  which  he  has  hitherto- 
been  supposed  to  be  devoted,  without  so  much  as  a  word 
of  explanation.  Nothing  has  been  added  to  veil  or  soften  the 
naked  Imperialism  of  M.  Beule's  language.  The  Duke  of 
Bkoglie  has  evidently  satisfied  himself  that,  if  Frenchmen  are 
let  alone,  they  will  not  go  in  the  way  in  which  the  Orleanists 
'  wish  them  to  go ;  and  when  once  his  mind  is  made  up  on  thi& 
!  point,  he  has  no  objection  to  adopt  the  tactics  o£  M.  Rouher. 
There  is  a  weak  point  in  this  reasoning  which  has  probably 
escaped  him.  If  Imperialist  work  has  to  be  done,  the  chances- 
are  that  in  the  end  it  will  be  best  done  by  Imperialist  workmen. 
The  Duke  of  Broglie  may  do  his  utmost  to  show  that  he 
can  carry  on  the  business  of  administration  as  well  as  though 
he  had  been  serving  the  Empire  all  his  life  instead  of  opposing 
it,  but  he  will  be  in  considerable  danger  of  breaking  down 
somewhere.  Some  piece  of  policy  which  he  will  be  expected 
to  acquiesce  in  may  prove  too  much  for  his  pride  or  his  honesty^ 
and  he  will  then  have  no  choice  left  but  to  separate  himselt  from 
a  coalition  which  may  by  Uiat  time  have  grown  too  strong  for 
him  to  break  up.  This  is  the  rock  a-head  of  every  Orleanist 
member  of  the  new  Cabinet  who  has  not  entirely  succeeded  in 
subordinating  conscience  to  convenience.  Legitimists  and 
Bonapartists  may  pull  together  up  to  the  moment  of  deciding 
whether  the  principle  of  monarchy  shall  take  form  in  the  person 
of  the  Count  of  Chambord  or  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  because,, 
though  the  ends  for  which  they  work  are  different,  the  means 
by  which  they  work  for  them  are  identical.  But  the  Orleanists 
cannot  so  entirely  dismiss  all  consideration  of  means ;  at  least, 
if  they  do,  their  justification  for  maintaining  a  separate  existence 
fails  to  the  ground.  An  absolute  Monarchy  may  consistently 
be  reimposed  by  force  or  fraud.  In  either  case  it  is  but  the 
re-entry  of  a  master  who  has  been  unjustly  dispossessed,  and 
who  is  not  bound  to  give  any  account  to  his  reiractory 
servants  of  the  way  in  which  he  has  regained  his  authority.  But 
a  Constitutional  Monarchy  does  not  easily  lend  itself  to 
these  methods  ;  and  if  the  Orleanists  once  let  this  distinction 
slip,  they  will  inevitably  be  merged  in  one  or  other  of  the 
more  vigorous,  because  less  scrupulous,  parties  with  which 
they  are  for  the  moment  associated. 

As  yet  France  has  certainly  profited  by  the  exceedingly 
mixed  character  of  the  new  Ministry.  The  impossibility  of 
agreeing  among  themselves  as  to  a  dynasty  has  forced  them 
to  disj'ense  with  any  agreement  as  to  the  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  circular  addressed  by  the  Duke  of  Brogue  to 
the  French  representatives  abroad  expressly  reserves  this 
question  for  the  decision  of  the  Assembly,  whenever  it  shall 
think  fit  to  declare  its  will.  The  Versailles  Compact  turns 
out,  after  all,  to  be  only  the  Bordeaux  Compact  regilt. 
The  representatives  of  three  Jlnnarchical  parties  have 
taken  possession  of  the  Government,  only  to  find  themselves 
still  Ibrced  to  put  up  with  the  Republic.  Their  sole  claim 
to  replace  M.  Thiers  is  that  thej',  not  being  Repub- 
licans, are  better  fitted  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
Republic.  That  the  leaders  of  the  coalition  should  be  as- 
sured of  this  truth  is  not  wonderful,  since  in  their  eyes  the 
best  administration  of  a  Republic  will  be  that  which  gives  the 
best  promise  of  bringing  the  Republic  to  a  speedy  end.  But  it 
is  not  quite  so  certain  that  their  Ibllowers,  when  once  their  ex- 
treme terror  at  the  Paris  and  Lyons  elections  has  had  time  to 
abate,  will  continue  to  share  this  conviction.  Even  among  the 
deputies  Of  the  RightCentre  there  are  probably  some  who  believe 
that  Republican  Government  is  a  necessity  in  France,  and  that 
any  further  delay  in  recognizing  this  fact  will  only  tend  to  give 
strength  to  the  Radicals.  Those  who  take  this  view  may  not 
long  be  content  with  a  Ministry  composed  of  men  who  are  be- 
lieved to  be  only  liepubiicana  until  they  can  agree  which  of 
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the  three  Pretenders  they  shall  restore.  If  they  could  persuade 
themselves  that  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  will  control  the 
elections  as  completely  as  his  predecessors  under  the  Empire 
did,  they  would  be  more  at  their  ease,  inasmuch  as  they  would 
then  begin  to  suspect  the  accuracy  of  their  impression  as  to  the 
necessity  of  a  Republic.  But  there  are  several  considerations 
which  tend  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  Minister's  powers  in 
this  respect.  It  is  true  that  under  the  Empire  the  Govern- 
ment did  exercise  a  very  great  influence  over  the  elections. 
But  even  under  the  Empire  the  sphere  of  this  influence  was 
constantly  becoming  more  contracted.  The  Opposition  in  the 
Corps  Legislatif  grew  in  numbers  every  year,  until  at  length  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  for  an  ofiicial  candidate  to  be  beaten 
even  in  a  rural  constituency.  If  the  claims  of  the  present 
Government  to  unquestioning  submission  on  the  part  of  the 
electors  are  compared  with  those  of  the  Empire,  they  will  be 
seen  to  be  very  much  less.  In  the  first  place,  the  Empire 
itself  has  fallen  into  disgrace,  and  its  faU  must  in  some  degree 
have  discredited  the  whole  system  of  Ministerial  interference. 
It  is  one  thing  to  submit  to  a  prefect  who  speaks  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  an  idol  which  commands  unquestioning  worship, 
and  another  thing  to  submit  to  a  prefect  who  speaks  as  the 
representative  of  an  idol  which  has  been  discrowned  and 
overthrown,  and  has  been  set  up  again  under  another  title.  The 
success  which  attended  the  prefects  in  the  former  character 
is  not  conclusive  evidence  that  equal  success  will  attend 
them  in  the  latter  character.  In  the  next  place,  the  Empire 
was  able  to  appeal  to  the  peasantry  as  the  one  refuge  open  to 
them  from  the  advance  of  socialism.  The  new  Government 
will  of  course  try  to  present  itself  in  the  same  light,  and  if  it 
had  succeeded  to  office  upon  M.  Thiers's  death,  instead  of 
upon  his  resignation,  it  might  have  contrived  to  gain  its  point. 
But  for  more  than  two  years  the  peasantry  of  France  have  been 
accustomed  to  regard  M,  Thiers  as  their  protector  against 
revolution,  and  his  retirement  from  office  will  not  make  him 
a  less  conspicuous  person  in  their  eyes.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  he  may  be  a  better  known  man  as  leader 
of  the  Opposition  than  he  could  have  been  if  he  had  remained 
President.  His  opportunities  of  speaking  will  be  more 
frequent,  and  he  will  be  less  restrained  in  the  use  he  makes  of 
them.  The  Administration  will  for  the  first  time  in  France 
have  a  rival  asserting  that  he  is  better  able  than  the  Admini- 
stration itself  to  give  the  country  the  security  it  desires,  and  this 
rival  will  enjoy  the  superior  prestige  which  belongs  to  a  two 
years'  success  in  the  face  of  unexampled  difficulties.  In  the  third 
place,  the  sulFerings  and  anxieties  which  the  French  people 
have  undergone  since  the  capitulation  of  Sedan  must  have  done 
something  i'oT  it  in  the  way  of  political  education.  It  has 
shown  them  how  weak  a  seemingly  strong  Government  can 
be;  it  has  shown  them  that  a  Republic,  even  a  Radical 
Republic,  may  have  higher  and  more  patriotic  aims  than  the 
mere  confiscation  of  private  property.  If  the  educated  classes 
are  still  frightened  at  the  mention  of  M.  Gajibetta's  name,  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  peasantry  have  not  in  some 
measure  got  over  their  terrors. 

These  considerations  are  important  in  two  ways.  They  make 
it  doubtful  whether  the  new  Government  will  get  a  majority 
in  a  general  election,  and  by  this  means  they  may  dispose  the 
wavering  members  of  the  existing  majority  to  desert  it,  even 
before  a  general  election.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
division  which  deposed  M.  Thiers  was  extremely  narrow.  Six- 
teen Republicans  deserted  their  party  at  the  last  moment,  and  if 
only  half  of  this  number  had  remained  true,  M.  Thiers  would 
have  had  a  majority  on  his  side.  If  these  gentlemen  see  cause 
to  think  that  the  country  will  not  confirm  the  decision  of  the 
Assembly,  they  may  think  it  prudent  to  retrace  their  steps 
while  there  is  yet  time  to  do  so  with  some  effect.  M.  Target, 
who  led  the  secession  on  the  24th  of  May,  admits  that  when  he 
visited  his  constituents  a  month  ago  they  all — manufacturers, 
merchants,  farmers,  landowners,  workmen — agreed  in  urging 
lam  to  vote  for  tlie  definitive  organization  of  the  Republic. 
M.  Target  defends  the  vote  he  actually  gave  by  the  plea  that 
he  found  his  constituents  equally  energetic  in  favour  of  a 
policy  which  should  reassure  Conservative  interests.  It  is 
possible,  liowcvcr,  that  his  constituents  may  find  means  of 
convincing  him  that  they  arc  not  reassured  by  seeing  the 
organization  of  the  Republic  indeiinitely  postponed,  and  the 
.country  consigned  in  the  interval  to  tlio  tender  mercies  of  a 
monarchical  coalition,  which  wants  even  tiio  unity  reciuired  for 
giving  sliapc  to  its  own  wi.slies.  In  tliat  case  AL.  Target,  or, 
if  not  M.  Target,  somcol  llio  less  conspicuous  members  of  the 
Sixteen,  will  pcrliaps  treat  the  J)uko  of  JiiiooLiE  as  they  treated 
M.  Thiers  a  fortniglit  ago.  Tlie  desertion  may  come  with  aa 
little  warning,  and  may  have  an  equally  decisive  result. 


THE  TRADE-UNIONISTS  IN  HYDE  PARK 

THE  Trade-Unions  meeting  in  Hyde  Park  probably  amused 
its  members  better  than  an  ordinary  excursion,  although 
some  of  the  speakers  professed  to  regret  the  interference  of 
public  duty  with  seasonable  recreation.  Assemblies  of  this 
kind  are  more  or  less  directly  collected  for  purposes  of 
intimidation ;  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  promoters  succeed 
in  their  object.  The  demagogues  who  address  the  crowd 
scarcely  make  any  pretence  of  reasoning ;  nor  could  the  most 
fulsome  of  after-dinner  declaimers  improve  on  their  adulation 
of  the  class  which  forms  their  immediate  and  exclusive 
audience.  The  multitude  of  artisans  probably  listens  with 
eagerness  to  the  assurance  that  the  prosperity  and  tranquillity 
of  England  are  due,  not  to  good  laws  or  to  upright  adminis- 
tration, but  to  the  wholesome  influence  of  combinations  of 
workmen.  The  upper  and  middle  classes  are  collectively  de- 
nounced as  selfish  and  worthless,  and  the  outrageous  assertion 
that  the  clergy  are  exceptionally  cruel  naturally  produces 
sympathetic  applause.  Members  of  Parliament  are,  it  seems, 
habitually  drunk  or  asleep  during  the  discharge  of  their 
legislative  duties ;  and  some  at  least  of  the  Judges  are  unjust 
and  tyrannical,  if  not  corrupt.  One  of  Mr.  Odger's  proposals, 
though  in  other  respects  it  is  not  worth  discussing,  is  highly 
characteristic  of  the  tendencies  of  revolutionary  agitators.  It 
was  suggested  that  a  Minister  of  Justice,  irresponsible  to  the 
Government  or  to  Parliament,  should  be  elected  by  universal 
sufli-age,  and  charged  with  the  duty  of  dismissing  judges  and 
magistrates  who  passed  unduly  severe  sentences.  As  the  insti- 
tution would  of  course  be  established  exclusively  for  the  conve- 
nience of  Trade-Unionists,  it  may  be  assumed  that  j  udges  of  severe 
temperament  might  with  perfect  impunity  put  the  law  in  force 
against  all  other  offenders.  During  his  long  course  of  agitation 
Mr.  Odger  has  perhaps  supported  more  dangerous  schemes;  but 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  his  ingenuity  has  yet  devised  so 
extravagant  and  unreasonable  a  project.  Nothing  is  easier 
than  to  make  revolutionary  speeches;  but  the  demagogues 
have  some  reason  to  boast  of  their  success  in  assembling 
large  bodies  of  adherents.  The  attachment  of  the  leaders  to 
the  cause  of  law  and  order  was  sufficiently  indicated  by  their 
choice  of  a  dismissed  policeman  to  take  a  prominent  part  in 
the  procession.  Any  person  who  has  become  notorious  by 
coming  into  collision  with  lawful  authority  is  the  natural  ally 
of  the  Hyde  Park  agitators.  A  policeman  who  has  failed  in 
organizing  a  strike  of  his  comrades,  or  a  gas-stoker  who  has 
attempted  to  deprive  the  metropolis  of  light  on  a  winter  night, 
acquires  the  right  to  be  considered  as  a  hero  or  a  martyr. 
A  regular  march  of  several  thousand  persons  who  hold 
similar  opinions  is  not  a  reassuring  spectacle.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  more  timid  sections  of  society  are  not  unlikely  to 
overrate  the  danger.  It  is  probable  that  a  large  part  of  the 
crowd  assembled  on  Whitsun  Monday  would  refuse  to  concur  in 
any  open  violation  of  the  law.  The  demagogues  who  hope  to 
terrify  the  peaceable  classes  by  menaces  of  possible  disorder 
find  it  prudent  to  warn  their  followers  against  immediate 
violence. 

It  is  unlucky  that  two  country  justices  should  have  fur- 
nished an  ostensible  pretext  for  a  gathering  which  would 
have  taken  place  if  Chipping  Norton  had  never  been  heard  of. 
The  farmers  of  the  district  by  no  means  share  the  indignation 
of  declaimers  and  censorious  journalists  against  the  local 
Bench.  The  Agricultural  Labourers'  Union,  which  is  the 
most  mischievous  as  well  as  tlie  latest  of  industrial  combina- 
tions, had  induced  all  the  workmen  in  a  parish  in  Oxfordshire 
to  leave  their  employment  on  the  refusal  of  their  masters  to 
concede  a  large  advance  of  wages.  As  Nature  will  not  wait 
for  the  termination  of  social  disorders,  the  sudden  interruption 
of  farming  operations  may  cause  the  most  serious  evils.  It 
was  urgently  necessary  to  supply  the  places  of  the  Unionists 
who  had  struck;  and  the  principal  liinner  in  the  parish  suc- 
ceeded in  hiring  two  men  to  take  the  places  of  his  former  work- 
men. Tlic  labourers  on  strike  were  probably  advised  by  the 
agents  of  the  Union  not  to  expose  themselves  to  the  penalties 
of  the  law ;  and  it  was  thought  that  tlie  object  of  driving 
away  the  new  comers  would  bo  not  less  cfl'ectually  obtained 
if  women  were  employed  ibr  the  purpose  of  intimidation.  A 
score  of  angry  viragos  with  sticks  and  vituperative  tongues 
cannot  be  altogether  despised,  especially  as  any  attempt  to 
retaliate  would  expose  their  victims  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
husbands  and  brothers  who  were  without  doubt  watching  the 
effect  ol"  their  vicarious  demonstration.  Ultimately  the  work- 
men obtained  the  protection  of  a  policeman,  and  the  feininino 
riot  seems  after  all  not  to  have  been  desperately  formidable. 
Tiio  nuigistiates  not  unnaturally  thought  that  the  attempt  to 
intimidate  was  highly  culpable ;  and  they  found  that  under 
the  Act  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  impose  »  fine.  Their 
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error  consisted  in  treating  Avomen  as  equal  to  men. 
Common  sense  modifies  the  strict  rule  by  according  in 
many  ways  a  comparative  license  to  the  ferocity  of  the 
gentler  sex.  The  Spanish  proverb  that  white  hands 
convey  no  insult  even  by  a  blow,  was  perhaps  not  lite- 
rally applicable  to  the  rural  offenders;  but  the  magistrates 
might  have  considered  that  allowance  should  be  made 
for  women  prompted  by  their  husbands,  and  a  riot  which 
•was  quelled  by  a  single  policeman  could  not  be  of  a 
highly  aggravated  character.  If  it  is  true  that  some  of  the 
women  who  were  committed  were  at  the  time  nursing  infants, 
they  can  scarcely  have  meditated  any  violent  assault  even 
before  the  policeman  appeared.  A  rebuke  and  an  intimation 
that  a  second  offence  would  be  strictly  punished  woidd  in  all 
probability  have  met  the  necessities  of  the  case.  Never- 
theless it  is  not  surprising  that  the  farmers  of  the  neighbour- 
hood should  be  more  deeply  impressed  by  the  heavy  risk 
which  they  incur,  and  by  the  mischievous  influence  of  the 
Union,  than  by  a  chivalrous  deference  to  female  disturbers  of 
order. 

,The  Liberal  party  has  little  reason  for  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Odgep.  or  Mr.  Aech,  for  the  Hyde  Park  meeting,  though 
it  was  comparatively  unimportant,  may  perhaps  cost  the 
Government  half-a-dozen  votes  at  the  general  election. 
The  course  of  recent  elections  has  been  in  some  degree 
determined  by  the  hostility  of  the  Licensed  Victuallers  to 
the  present  Government,  but  the  revolutionary  projects  of 
the  professed  leaders  of  the  working  classes,  and  the 
oppression  practised  by  the  Unions,  have  alienated  the  great 
body  of  traders  of  all  ranks  from  the  Liberal  cause.  The 
pretension  of  political  artisans  to  a  monopoly  of  power  has  an 
imfortunate  tendency  to  create  a  horizontal  stratification  of  the 
community,  in  place  of  the  old-fashioned  vertical  cleavage 
according  to  diversity  of  taste  and  opinion.  In  the  counties 
which  have  been  disturbed  by  the  Labourers'  Union,  the 
farmers  will  have  the  strongest  motives  for  voting  against  the 
party  which  has  countenanced  the  extension  of  household 
suffrage  into  counties.  The  selfish  arrogance  of  the  demagogues 
of  the  London  clubs  necessarily  alienates  all  classes  except 
those  which  live  by  manual  labour.  It  matters  comparatively 
little  what  is  the  immediate  pretext  for  agitation ;  but  the 
demand  for  a  repeal  of  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act 
directly  affects  the  interests  of  employers.  It  may  be  a  fair 
question  for  discussion  whether  the  law  really  requires  altera- 
tion ;  but  the  daim  advanced  at  the'  Hyde  Park  meeting 
extends  to  absolute  immunity  from  the  consequences  of  any 
breach  of  contract.  A  workman  is,  as  a  rule,  practically 
exempt  from  liability  to  pecuniary  damages ;  and  no  alter- 
native has  been  suggested  for  the  penalty  which  has  hitherto 
been  incurred  on  desertion  of  his  employment.  It  is  still  more 
necessary  that  intimidation  practised  against  competing  work- 
men should  be  criminally  punishable.  The  agitators  allege, 
with  a  certain  show  of  truth,  that  in  cases  of  trade  intimidation 
the  employer  rather  than  the  injured  workman  ordinarily  com- 
plains of  the  outrage.  The  victim  well  knows  that  he  is 
liable  to  a  repetition  of  the  annoyance  which  he  has  suffered  ; 
and  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  master  to  ensure  him  protec- 
tion by  enforcing  the  law.  Lord  Fitzwilliaji  has  shown 
himself  to  be  a  true  friend  of  the  working  classes  by  his 
determined  resistance  to  a  conspiracy  of  Unionists  to  perse- 
cute and  ruin  one  of  his  colliers  for  refusing  to  subscribe  to 
the  Union.  In  this  instance,  the  Unionists  endeavoured  to 
coerce  the  employer  into  becoming  their  accomplice  by  sub- 
jecting him  to  heavy  pecuniary  losses  in  the  working  of  his 
pit,  but  they  would  probably  have  resorted  to  a  simpler  pro- 
cess of  ridding  themselves  of  the  obnoxious  workman  if  they 
had  not  been  deterred  by  fear  of  the  law.  To  the  plausible 
complaints  of  class  legislation  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  that 
punishment  must  follow  the  offence,  which  is  exclusively 
confined  to  Unionist  workmen. 

It  would  be  idle  to  appeal  to  the  fairness  or  moderation  of 
the  UnionLst  agitators  by  reminding  them  of  the  effect  of  their 
doctrines  and  practices  as  they  are  exemplified  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Mr.  Odgek,  who  took  the  chief  part  in  the  Hyde  Park 
meeting,  was  at  one  time  President  of  the  International 
Association,  though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  was 
unconsciously  an  instriiment  in  the  hands  of  conspirators  who 
meditated  profounder  designs.  The  Commune  of  Paris  was 
closely  allied  with  the  International  Society,  which  is  at  present 
actively  engaged  in  rendering  government  impossible  in  Spain. 
In  both  coimtries  the  schemes  of  the  revolutionary  faction  are 
regarded  with  terror  and  abhorrence  by  all  classes  of 
society  above  the  lowest.  Gambetta,  who  is  not  himself  a 
Communiot,  did  much  to  cause  the  late  reaction  in 
France  by  his  significant  promise  to  transfer  power  to  a 


lower  social  stratum.  The  long-established  freedom  of  England 
has  been  rendered  possible  by  the  absence  of  any  appeal  to 
material  force.  The  organization  of  street  processions  in 
London  may  perhaps  not  be  prohibited  by  law,  but  it  is 
dangerous  to  order  and  good  government,  because  it  is 
primarily  intended  as  a  threat.  It  is  possible  that  a  future 
generation  may  find  it  necessary  to  restrict  liberties  which  are 
systematically  abused.  Paris  has  now  for  more  than  two 
years  been  subject,  with  the  approval  of  all  good  citizens,  to 
a  state  of  siege.  If  larger  license  is  allowed  in  London,  the 
merit  belongs  to  the  institutions  which  the  demagogues 
habitually  denounce.  The  propagation  of  mutual  distrust 
and  hatred  among  different  classes  of  the  community  has 
been  in  all  ages  the  favourite  business  of  demagogues ;  and 
pretexts  for  agitation  are  never  wanting.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  in  two  or  three  cases  unduly  severe  sentences  have  been 
passed  on  men  or  women  who  had  violated  the  law ;  but  if 
the  London  gas-stokers  and  the  Oxfordshire  labourers'  wives 
had  never  been  prosecuted,  the  brawlers  of  Hyde  Park  would 
not  have  been  less  loud  in  their  denunciations  of  the  magis- 
tracy and  the  clergy.  The  next  general  election  will  show 
whether  the  revolutionary  agitators  have  secured  to  them- 
selvesany  considerable  share  of  political  power. 


THE  PRUSSIAN  ECCLESIASTICAL  LAWS. 

SHORTLY  after  the  passing  of  the  four  Acts  which  have 
introduced  so  remarkable  a  change  into  the  ecclesiastical 
system  of  Prussia,  the  Catholic  bishops  immediately  affected  by 
them  met  together,  and  it  is  now  announced  as  the  result  of 
their  deliberations  that  they  cannot  possibly  accept  the  new 
order  of  things  which  is  to  be  imposed  upon  -them.  They  will 
resist  so  far  as  resistance  may  be  possible,  and,  if  thejf  obey, 
they  will  only  obey  under  protest.  It  was  scarcely  possible 
that  they  should  come  to  any  other  conclusion,  for  these  Acts 
are  a  negation  of  every  claim  which  the  Romish  Church 
makes  in  its  dealings  with  the  State.  The  Prussian  priest 
will  be  nominally  uncontrolled  in  his  spiritual  functions,  but 
the  State  will  interfere  with  him  at  every  turn,  and  will 
exercise  over  him  a  ceaseless  control.  The  details  of  these  Acts 
are  well  worth  studying,  for  it  is  only  by  reading  their  pro- 
visions that  we  can  understand  how  severe  is  the  pressure 
which  the  State  is  to  exercise.  From  the  first  moment  when 
his  preparation  for  his  sacred  office  begins  the  State  takes  the 
priest  in  hand ;  it  sees  that  he  is  educated  properly,  sanctions 
the  exercise  of  his  functions,,  removes  him  if  he  offends 
against  secular  law,  restrains  his  action  towards  his  fellows, 
and  allows  him  to  enforce  none  but  spiritual  penalties 
against  the  laity.  Certain  provisions  are  made  in  favour 
of  those  who  are  already  priests,  or  who  are  on  the  point 
of  becoming  priests  ;  but,  for  the  future,  the  new 
system  of  control  will  be  rigidly  applied.  In  the  first 
place,  none  but  a  German  or  a  naturalized  foreigner  is 
to  exercise  spiritual  functions  in  Prussia;  and  the  Ger- 
man who  exercises  them  must  be  a  German  educated 
in  a  particular  way.  He  must  first  duly  pass  through  a 
gymnasium  ;  he  must  then  go  through  a  three  years'  course  of 
theological  study,  either  in  a  State  University  or  in  a  seminary 
under  State  control ;  and,  lastly,  he  must  satisfactorily  pass  a 
public  oral  examination  conducted  by  State  officials,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  show  that  he  possesses  what  the  Act  terms  the 
knowledge  peculiarly  necessary  ^for  his  calling — that  is,  the 
knowledge  of  philosophy,  history,  and  German  literature.  No 
new  seminaries  are  to  be  established  ;  students  in  the  Uni- 
versities are  not  to  be  allowed  to  belong  at  the  same  time  to 
seminaries ;  and  it  is  only  if  he  lives  in  a  place  where  there  is 
no  State  University  that  a  student  may  go  to  a  seminary  at 
all ;  while  every  teacher  in  a  seminary  must  show  that  he  has 
received  an  education  satisfactory  according  to  a  lay  standard. 
Nor  will  the  priests  in  future  be  permitted  to  get  hold  of 
the  young  and  give  them  a  special  and  appropriate  training. 
Existing  seminaries  for  boys  are  not  to  be  closed  at  once,  but 
then  they  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  receive  any  new  pupils ; 
and,  if  they  venture  to  receive  any,  they  are  to  be  imme- 
diately shut  up.  The  Act,  in  fact,  recognizes  that  there  must 
be  priests,  and  that  priests  must  learn  theology ;  but  it  insists 
that  priests  shall  be  Germans  with  a  German  lay  education, 
and  with  their  minds  full  of  German  philosophy,  German 
history,  and  German  literature.  No  enactment  could  possibly 
run  more  counter  to  the  whole  spirit  and  teaching  of  modern 
Ultramontanism. 

When  the  priest  has  been  properly  trained  in  this  way,  the 
time  will  arrive  for  him  to  be  inducted  into  some  spiritual 
office.     His  superior  who  proposes  to  appoint  him  must 
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immediately  give  notice  of  his  intention  to  the  President  of 
the  province,  and  a  similar  notice  must  be  given  if  it  is  pro- 
posed to  transfer  a  priest  from  one  spiritual  office  to  another, 
or  if  merely  a  temporary  occupant  of  the  office  is  to  be 
appointed.  Within  thirty  days  the  President  may  object  to 
the  appointment  on  the  ground  that  the  nominee  has  not  re- 
ceived a  proper  education,  and  does  not  know  philosophy, 
history,  and  literature  as  well  as  a  good  priest  ought  to  know 
them,  or  that  the  nominee  has  been  convicted  of,  or  is  being 
prosecuted  for,  an  offence  against  secular  law ;  or,  lastly,  on 
the  ground  that  he  is  a  dangerous  person,  and  not  inclined  to 
render  due  obedience  to  the  State.  Against  this  injunction  of 
the  provincial  President  the  ecclesiastical  superior  is  per- 
mitted to  appeal  to  a  new  ecclesiastical  tribunal  con- 
stituted by  one  of  these  Acts,  the  character  of  which  tribunal 
is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  provision  that  six  out 
of  its  eleven  members  must  be  ordinary  lay  judges. 
But  the  State  has  another  danger  to  guard  against  besides 
that  of  the  wrong  man  being  put  into  the  place.  There 
is  the  danger  lest  the  place  should  remain  unfilled.  The  Act 
therefore  provides  that  within  a  year  from  the  date  of  the 
vacancy  the  place  must  be  filled  up.  If  it  is  not  filled  up,  the 
income  attached  to  the  office  is  stopped,  the  income  of  the 
superior  who  ought  to  appoint  is  stopped,  and  the  superior  is 
subjected  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  thalers,  which 
fine  is  to  be  repeated  until  his  contumacy  is  vanquished.  The 
priest  himself  also  who  ventures  to  take  an  appointment 
without  due  permission,  or  temporarily  performs  the  duties  of 
a  charge  which  the  State  requires  to  be  permanently  filled,  is 
to  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  thalers. 
Further,  if  the  priest,  after  having  been  appointed,  is  guilty  of 
any  serious  transgression  of  the  secular  law — as,  for  example, 
if  he  makes  himself  a  party  to  any  movement  which  the  State 
consider^  prejudicial  to  its  interests — he  is  by  the  mere  fact  of 
his  conviction  rendered  incapable  of  discharging  his  spiritual 
duties ;  and  if  be  persists  in  acting  as  if  he  were  still  com- 
petent, he  becomes  liable  to  a  heavy  fine.  All  these  enact- 
ments must  be  put  together  in  order  to  see  how  great  is  the 
change  which  the  position  of  priests  in  Prussia  will  undergo. 
To  us  who  are  accustomed  to  live  among  clergymen  who 
have  received  the  usual  English  education  at  large  schools, 
who  have  then  gone  to  an  English  University  and  taken 
the  same  degree  as  their  friends  destined  for  lay  professions, 
it  may  seem  natural  and  right  that  what  we  know  and  ap- 
prove of  in  England  should  be  insisted  on  in  Prussia.  It  is 
one  of  the  great  boasts  of  the  Church  of  England  that  its 
ministers  are  in  this  way  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
laity,  share  the  same  thoughts,  and  are  animated  by  the  same 
political  instincts.  But  the  Church  of  Eome  wishes  for 
something  totally  different.  It  wishes  for  a  priesthood  forming 
a  caste  distinct  from  the  laity,  trained  in  its  own  peculiar 
way,  and  breathing  its  own  peculiar  spirit.  la  Prussia  it  will 
not  have  any  such  priesthood ;  and  the  priesthood  which  it 
gets  will  not  only  be  trained  in  what  it  thinks  a  wrong  way, 
but  will  be  subjected  to  a  supervision  it  abhors,  and  will  be 
constantly  suspected  of  acts  which  are  as  meritorious  in  the  eyes 
of  Rome  as  they  are  treasonable  in  the  judgment  of  Berlin. 

But  the  jealous  watchfulness  of  the  State  is  carried  still 
further.  A  properly  trained  priest  guilty  of  no  offence  against 
the  State  might  still,  in  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  functions, 
be  inclined  to  tyrannize  over  other  priests  or  over  laymen. 
Two  other  Acts  tie  him  up  as  tight  as  Acts  can  tie  him,  lest 
he  should  transgress  in  this  direction.  The  discipline  of  the 
Church  over  ecclesiastics  can  only  be  exercised  by  German 
ecclesiastical  authorities.  Punishment  can  only  be  inlUcted 
after  proceedings  have  been  tiikcn  in  a  formal  manner,  after 
the  accused  has  been  heard,  and  after  the  grounds  of 
condenmation  have  been  duly  recorded.  No  corporal 
punishment  is  to  be  inflicted,  the  delinquent  can  only 
be  fined  to  the  extent  of  a  month's  salary,  and  although 
he  may  bo  sent  to  a  penitentiary  for  three  montlis,  he 
cannot  bo  sent  out  of  Germany.  And  his  detention 
must  be  immediately  notified  with  tlio  most  precise  details  to 
the  provincial  President,  wlio  can  sliut  up  any  penitentiary  he 
pleases,  and  can  punish  with  a  fine  not  exceeding  a  thousand 
thalers  any  attempt  to  establish  a  more  rigorous  discipline 
than  tlio  Act  permits.  If  tho  delinquent  thinks  himself 
unjustly  treated,  he  can  appeal  to  the  new  ecclesiastical  Court, 
and  especial  care  is  taken  to  provide  that  one  ground  of  this 
appeal  shall  bo  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  prevent 
Ills  appealing.  Tlio  State,  too,  can  itself  appeal,  or  rather  can 
carry  the  case  before  tho  eccloBiastical  tribunal,  if  it  thinks 
that  the  coiilinuunco  in  office  of  a  priest  is  dangerous  to  public 
order.  The  previous  Act  liad  provided  that  a  priest  con- 
victed ol  an  olloncc  against  public  order  ahould  be  deposed ; 


but  this  Act  goes  further,  and  provides  that  a  priest  who 
is  merely  considered  to  be  a  dangerous  person  may 
have  proceedings  taken  against  him.  His  own  ecclesiastical 
superiors  are  to  be  first  invited  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
responsibility  of  deposinghim;  but,  if  they  decline,  the  authority 
of  the  tribunal  is  to  be  called  into  play  ;  and  if,  after  it  pro- 
nounces against  him,  he  presumes  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  office,  he  is  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  a  hundred 
thalers,  which  is  to  be  increased  to  a  thousand  thalers  if  he 
persists  in  his  offence.  The  laity  are  protected  by  an  Act 
which  provides  that  no  ecclesiastical  punishment  can  be  in- 
flicted affecting  their  personal  liberty,  their  property,  or  their 
civil  status.  Nor  can  any  ecclesiastical  punishment  be 
inflicted  if  its  ground  is  that  the  offender  has  done  something 
which  the  State  requires  him  to  do,  or  has  voted  or  not  voted 
where  the  State  permittedhim  a  free  choice.  For  purely  spiritual 
offences  a  spiritual  penalty  may  be  inflicted;  but  then  no  public 
notification  of  its  infliction  may  be  made,  and  all  that  may  be 
done  is  to  announce  to  members  of  the  same  communion  that 
it  has  been  infficted ;  and  even  then  this  announcement  must 
be  made  in  language  which  cannot  convey  any  unnecessary 
pain  to  the  offender.  The  spiritual  terrors  of  excommunica- 
tion thus  remain ;  but  every  precaution  is  taken  that,  in  this 
world  at  least,  they  shall  operate  in  the  mildest  possible 
manner.  If  it  is  the  duty  of  a  State  to  protect  its  subjects 
against  their  spiritual  pastors  and  masters,  every  one  must; 
allow  that  Prussia  has  now  fulfilled  this  duty  as  it  was  never 
fulfilled  before. 


^  SPAIN. 

THE  opening  of  the  second  Constituent  Cortes  within  four 
or  five  years  was  immediately  preceded  by  a  measure 
which  is  only  important  as  illustrating  the  unredity  of  Par- 
liamentary institutions  in  Spain.  The  acting  Government, 
which  had  no  claim  to  power  except  by  accident,  thought  fit, 
without  ^vaiting  for  the  meeting  of  the  Cortes,  to  abolish  by 
decree  all  ranks  of  nobility  and  titular  distinctions.  No 
grandee  or  nobleman  can  henceforth  legally  describe  himself 
in  formal  documents  by  his  title,  although  he  may  still  with  im- 
punity be  addressed  as  before  in  society.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Republican  Cortes  will  approve  a  change  which  commends 
itself  to  tlie  modern  taste  for  equality,  but  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  anticipate  the  judgment 
of  the  supposed  representatives  of  the  people.  The  Spanish 
nobility  have  never  within  modem  times  exercised  political 
power,  for  absolute  monarchy  was  immediately  succeeded  in 
Spain  by  democratic  legislation.  The  great  families,  of  which 
some  bear  historic  names,  have  subsided  into  obscurity^ 
although  some  of  them  retain  large  possessions,  and  all  of 
them  look  down  on  the  modern  Counts  and  Dukes  who  have 
earned  their  titles  in  revolutions  and  civil  wars.  The 
decree  of  the  Government  will  cause  them  some  annoyance, 
but  little  practical  inconvenience;  and,  if  circumstances 
change,  it  will  be  as  inoperative  as  it  is  irregular.  The  hurry 
of  the  transaction  shows  that  the  Government  thought  that 
the  suppression  of  hereditary  rank  would  be  popular,  though 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  could  be  regarded  as  urgent. 
The  Ministers  may  or  may  not  have  justly  appreciated  the 
importanco  of  the  change ;  but  it  is  clear  that  they  have 
estimated  at  their  true  value  the  functions  of  the  Cortes. 
It  would  have  been  quite  as  easy  and  as  legitimate  to 
proclaim  a  Federal  Republic  as  to  abolish  titles;  and 
probably  they  would  have  undertaken  the  establishment 
of  a  new  Constitution  if  it  had  not  been  deemed  moro 
convenient  to  devolve  the  responsibility  on  the  Cortes. 
Perhaps  the  Ministers  themselves,  though  they  are  agreed  as 
to  the  name  of  tho  future  Government,  may  not  have  attached 
any  definite  meaning  to  the  Federalism  which  they  profess. 
It  is  incredible  that  statesmen,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
former  professions  and  prejudices,  should  think  that  the  most 
pressing  need  of  tho  country  which  they  have  governed  for 
three  months  is  further  administrative  and  political  subdivi- 
sion. The  central  authority  in  Madrid  already  experiences 
sufficient  difficulty  in  enforcing  tho  obedience  of  local  Juntas 
and  Deputations.  If  tho  provinces  of  Spain  were  to  become 
States  in  a  Federation,  and  still  moro  if  every  town  and 
district  assumed  inde{)endonce,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
maintain  oven  the  limited  amount  of  order  which  has  sur- 
vived the  proclamation  of  the  Republic.  When  tho  Monarchy 
was  supposed  to  bo  stable  and  pormanont  Figui:iias  and  Casti.- 
LAU  called  themselves  Federal  Republicans,  because  Federalism 
had  casually  become  associated  with  extreme  democracy.  Since 
their  accession  to  power  they  have  dono  nothing  to  give 
cflcct  to  their  professed  opinions,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
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majority  of  the  new  Cortes  will  approve  and  imitate  their 
inaction.  It  will  be  necessary  to  insert  some  sonorous  phrases 
in  the  Constitution  for  the  satisfaction  or  amusement  of  the 
party  which  calls  itself  Federal ;  but  a  Constituent  Assembly 
which  alTects  to  represent  the  whole  population  cannot  con- 
sistently split  up  the  nation  into  fragments.  If  Spain  were 
aaturally  and  rightfully  a  Federation,  the  Cortes  would 
have  usurped  the  power  of  legislating  for  States  and  provinces 
which  were  entitled  to  settle  their  own  institutions.  No 
precedent  can  be  found  in  history  for  the  deliberate  disruption 
of  a  State  by  a  Constituent  Assembly,  although  the  converse 
process  of  creating  a  national  Union  was  successfully  under- 
taken by  the  delegates  of  the  North  American  States  after 
their  revolt  from  England. 

The  members  of  the  Constituent  Cortes  are  fully  aware 
that  they  represent  but  a  fraction  of  the  nation.  The  Radical 
or  Conservative  deputies  who  have  been  elected  will  de- 
cline to  confer  on  the  discussions  tlie  show  of  validity  which 
might  be  derived  from  the  presence  of  an  Opposition.  The 
minority  will  consist,  not  of  the  party  which  lately  ruled 
Spain,  but  of  the  extreme  or  uncompromising  Republicans 
who  affect  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  moderation  of  the 
Government.  It  matters  little  whether  the  elections  were 
free,  when  the  mass  of  the  population,  including  the  whole 
of  the  respectable  classes,  abstained  from  taking  any  part  in 
the  struggle.  A  representative  Assembly  which  has  notori- 
ously not  been  chosen  by  the  constituencies  can  exercise  no 
moral  authority.  The  formal  establishment  of  the  Federal 
Republic  will  be  universally  treated  as  an  idle  Ibrm.  The 
new  Constitution  will  last,  in  the  improbable  contingency  of 
its  being  accepted  by  the  nation  and  supported  by  the  army ;  but 
the  second  of  two  Constitutions  founded  on  universal  suffrage, 
and  incompatible  with  the  first,  will  not  be  entitled  to  respect  on 
the  ground  of  its  origin.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Assembly 
was  characterized  by  the  unanimity  which  had  been  secure  d 
beforehand,  and  by  the  tranquillity  which  naturally  attends 
general  indifference.  The  President  of  the  Ministry  delivered 
a  conventional  harangue,  and  Oeexse,  who  lately  bore  the  title 
of  Marquis,  was  elected  by  a  large  majority  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Cortes.  In  any  of  the  three  preceding  Assemblies 
his  name  would  have  been  rejected  by  overwhelming  majo- 
rities ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  the  interval 
any  considerable  change  has  taken  place  in  the  opinions  or 
feelings  of  the  Spanish  people.  The  Republic,  where  it 
fails  to  excite  alarm,  is  regarded  with  utter  indifference. 
It  is  said  that  Castelae,  who  would  have  been  the  Minis- 
terial leader  in  the  Cortes,  has  determined  to  retire  from  the 
Government,  and  to  conduct  the  debates  on  the  Constitution 
as  a  private  member.  If  the  report  is'  true,  a  fresh  proof 
will  have  been  given  of  the  imperfect  comprehension  of  Par- 
liamentary institutions  which  prevails  in  Spain  ;  but,  what- 
ever may  be  the  intentions  of  Castelar,  there  will  be  no 
reason  to  doubt  his  honesty  or  patriotism.  It  is  perhaps  not 
surprising  that  ho  should  be  weary  of  the  thankless  task  of 
conducting  foreign  relations  with  PoAvers  which  have  with 
one  accord  declined  to  recognize  the  Provisional  Grovern-  , 
ment.  Immediately  after  the  proclamation  of  the  Repubhc, 
FiGUERAS  imprudently  boasted  of  the  tendency  of  a  Republic 
in  Spain  to  produce  imitation  abroad.  The  Foreign  Minister 
has  in  his  circulars  and  despatches  more  judiciously  declared 
that  the  Republic  is  exclusively  indigenous,  and  that 
Spaniards  are  as  unwilling  to  interfere  with  the  institutions 
of  foreign  nations  as  they  are  resolute  to  reject  an  interference 
which  will  Ibrtunately  not  be  attempted.  An  officious  dema- 
gogue who  undertook  to  convey  to  the  Spanish  Government 
the  sympathy  of  the  revolutionary  faction  in  England  failed 
to  obtain  an  official  audience  of  the  Foreign  Minister,  who 
in  a  private  interview  confined  himself  to  safe  generalities. 
The  courtesy  and  good  sense  of  Senor  ,  Castelar  offer  a 
contrast  to  the  conduct  of  Lamartine,  who,  during  his  short 
term  of  office  in  1848,  exchanged  offensive  and  insincere 
civilities  with  Smith  U'Bhien  and  the  other  cabbage-garden 
rebels.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  propagandism  of  the 
unlucky  Spanish  Republic  is  at  present  the  reverse  of  for- 
midable. A  bankrupt  Government,  a  dissolving  array,  and  a 
petty  civil  war  which  the  Government  is  unable  to  suppress, 
are  not  calculated  to  excite  admiration.  If  the  i)resent 
Ministers  were  to  retire  from  power,  no  presentable  successors 
could  be  found  in  the  Republican  ranks. 

The  Carlist  war,  as  usual,  smoulders  in  the  Northern  pro- 
vinces, v/ithout  making  any  considerable  progress.  The  sup- 
porters of  Monarchy,  who  probably  form  a  majority  of 
tl»e  cmtire  nation,  show  no  disposition  to  accept  tke 
Duke  of  Madrid  as  their  candidate  for  the  tlirone 
instead  of  the  son  of  Queen  Isabella  ;  but  the  inability  ol' 


the  Government  to  suppress  the  insurrection  promotes  the 
circulation  of  alarming  rumours.  Sometimes  it  is  said  that 
the  commander  of  the  Republican  forces  has  made  terms  with 
Don  Carlos  ;  ,or  the  details  of  a  fusion  of  interests  among  the 
rival  Pretenders  are  invented  and  generally  repeated.  The 
troops  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  are  harassed  and 
diminished  in  numbers  by  the  petty  and  inglorious  warfare 
with  the  Carlists ;  and  there  seems  to  be  little  foundation  for 
the  statement  of  Figueras  to  the  Cortes  that  the  discipline  of 
the  army  is  restored.  The  late  change  of  policy  and  of 
government  in  France  is  naturally  discouraging  to  the  Re- 
publicans ;  but  it  is  possible  that  it  may  facilitate  the  resist- 
ance of  the  Ministers  to  the  agitation  of  the  revolutionary 
faction.  If  the  Republic  is  without  further  disturbance 
formally  established  by  the  Cortes,  the  Government  which  has 
hitherto  been  only  provisional  will  be  recognized  by  England, 
and  perhaps  by  Germany  and  Italy.  It  is  highly  improbable 
that  the  French  President,  or  the  majority  in  the  Assembly 
to  which  he  owes  his  office,  will  favour  in  any  way  the  Spanish 
Republic.  The  Legitimists,  in  consistency  with  their  prin- 
ciples, maintain  the  claims  of  Don  Carlos  ;  and  a  Federal  Re- 
pubhc which  is  supposed  to  involve  the  doctrines  of  the  Paris 
Commune  is  obnoxious  to  all  fractions  of  the  Conservative 
party.  The  license  which  has  been  accorded  to  the  Spanish 
army  is  especially  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  all  moderate 
Frenchmen. 

The  most  definite  and  most  serious  of  the  Ministerial 
pledges  is  contained  in  the  announcement  of  Figueras  that 
the  Government  has  resolved  on  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
Cuba.  The  Cortes  will  support  a  policy  which  has  always 
been  advocated  by  the  Republicans ;  but  a  Bill  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves  will  probably  at  once  detach  the  colony 
from  its  allegiance.  The  only  party  in  Cuba  which  clings  to 
the  connexion  with  the  mother-country  consists  of  the  colo- 
nists of  Spanish  birth  who  are  most  deeply  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  slavery.  If  the  institution  is  abolished,  they 
v/ill  be  deprived  of  their  fortunes,  and  in  many  cases  of  their 
means  of  livelihood,  and  they  will  estimate  at  its  real  value 
any  amount  of  pecuniary  compensation  which  may  be  nomi- 
nally provided.  The  bankrupt  Spanish  Treasury  will  assuredly 
not  suffice  to  meet  the  charge  Avhich  would  be  imposed  in  any 
equitable  settlement.  Finance  Ministers  who  one  after  an- 
other create  an  equilibrium  by  withholding  interest  on  the 
existing  debt  will  not  make  any  distinction  in  favour  of  slave- 
holders. It  is  even  doubtful  whether  a  Republican  Cortes 
wiU  vote  compensation  for  a  kind  of  property  which  may  be 
plausibly  denounced  as  intrinsically  wrongful ;  but  it  matters 
little  to  the  proprietors  of  Cuba  whether  a  promise  of  payment 
is  in  the  first  instance  refused  or  finally  broken.  It  will  be 
difficult  or  impossible  to  resist  the  effect  of  Spanish  legislation ; 
for  the  dominant  party  in  Cuba  depends  chiefly  on  the  suj^port 
of  the  army,  and  the  American  Government  would  not  recog- 
nize the  independence  of  the  island  except  on  the  condition 
that  slavery  was  abolished.  The  task  of  the  Government  and 
the  Constituent  Cortes  is  neither  easy  nor  enviable. 


THE  DECLINE  OF  BUNKUM, 

IT  is  evident  that  the  House  of  Commons  has  now  pretty 
well  worked  off  the  yeasty  inflation  with  which  it  began 
its  career,  and  is  settling  down  in  its  last  hours  into  something 
like  sobriety  and  common  sense.  Partly  this  may  perhaps  be 
natural  to  its  moribund  condition ;  but  though  the  House 
expires,  many  members  hope  to  find  a  place  in  the  new  one, 
and  it  is  significant  that,  as  candidates  once  more,  they 
are  shaking  themselves  free  from  the  influences  of  that  fit 
of  fanatical  unrest  and  feverish  disturbance  which  set  in  with 
the  last  general  election.  One  of  the  healthiest  symptoms 
of  the  Session  has  been  the  way  in  which  all  sorts  of  screechy, 
crotchety,  sensational,  topsy-turvy  projects  have  gone  dowai 
with  a  run.  Some  have  been  snuffed  out  offhand,  while 
others  liave  only  just  been  saved  by  languid  and  declining 
majorities  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  the  sake  of  throwing 
the  responsibility  of  extinguishing  them  on  the  Lords.  A 
bad  time  has  come  for  the  Mialls  and  Lawsons,  the  Auberon 
Herberts  and  Citizen  Dilkes,  for  the  priggish  brotherhood 
and  shrieking  sisterhood,  and  generally  for  sentimental 
fury  and  imbecile  impulsiveness.  The  'House  of  Com- 
mons has  shown  after  all  what  Dr.  "JonNSON  would  have 
called  a  bottom  of  good  sense,  but  the  conditions  under 
which  it  was  originally  got  together  were  certainly  against  it. 
The  Parliament  Avhich  it  had  to  replace  was  supposed  to  be 
tainted  with  Palmerstonian  traditions  of  worldly  wisdom  and 
prudent  let-alone.    But  now  there  waa  to  be  no  more  world- 
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liness,  or  expediency,  or  making  things  pleasant.  What 
■was  wanted  was  an  earnest  Parliament.  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
the  new  leader,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  an  earnest  man. 
If  there  was  not  much  else  to  be  said  of  him  with  certainty, 
this  at  least  might  be  said ;  he  was  warranted  to  be  always  in 
earnest,  and  just  as  earnest  on  one  side  as  on  the  other,  and  it 
■  was  thought  necessary  that  he  should  be  kept  in  countenance 
by  an  earnest  House  of  Commons.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
how  qualities  are  sometimes  worshipped  on  their  own 
account,  irrespectively  of  the  uses  to  which  they  are  applied. 
Whether  earnestness  is  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing  must 
depend,  one  would  think,  in  some  dagree  on  the  purposes  to 
which  it  is  directed.  An  earnest  man  with  a  mischievous 
purpose  is  all  the  more  a  nuisance  in  proportion  to  his 
earnestness,  and  on  the  whole  it  would  be  better  perhaps 
that  he  should  not  be  earnest.  Earnestness,  however,  had 
acquired  a  cant  sense  of  its  own.  It  carried  with  it  a  strong 
flavour  of  spasmodic  fervour  and  emotional  goodness,  com- 
bined with  a  rigid  determination  to  be  always  dreadfully 
serious  and  on  high  stilts,  and  never  to  laugh  on  any  pro- 
vocation, or  to  allow  anybody  else  to  do  so.  An  earnest  man 
might  be  trusted  never  to  tie  his  neckcloth  or  to  help  himself 
to  salt  except  for  the  good  of  the  whole  human  race,  and 
with  a  precious  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  possible  con- 
sequences of  his  act  to  generations  yet  unborn.  The  ear- 
nest man  was  the  peculiar  contribution  of  the  general  election 
to  the  collective  wisdom.  He  was  in  a  minority,  of  course, 
but  he  leavened  the  mass.  He  awed  his  frivolous  and  light- 
minded  companions  by  his  solemn  a&*surance,  or  at  least  bored 
them  into  submission  by  his  dismal  pertinacity.  Of  course 
every  earnest  man  felt  bound  to  take  a  front  seat,  and  to 
assume  the  leadership  of  his  party  on  some  question  or  other. 
But  all  this  earnestness,  associated  as  it  was  with  fussy  self- 
importance,  ignorant  dogmatism,  and  rude  and  blatant  in- 
tolerance, was  rather  too  much,  for  poor  human  nature  ;  and 
it  was  evident  that  some  day  a  revolt  would  happen.  It  has 
come  at  last,  and  the  earnest  man  is  driven  to  the  wall.  The 
wonder  is,  not  that  the  House  should  at  last  have  turned  upon 
him,  but  that  it  should  have  tolerated  him  so  long. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  impulse  to  resistance  came 
to  the  House  of  Commons  from  without.  Members  had  at 
first  been  imposed  upon  by  the  loud  confidence  and  self- 
assertion  of  the  earnest  brotherhood,  and  fancied  that  they 
must  surely  represent  a  considerable  body  of  public  opinion. 
There  was  therefore  a  disposition  to  deal  gently  with  them, 
and  even  to  see  how  far,  with  an  eye  to  the  constituencies,  it 
might  be  possible  to  keep  company  with  them.  Recent  elections 
have  disclosed  the  hoUowness  of  the  delusion,  and  warned 
members  that  it  would  tell  rather  against  than  for  them  with 
their  constituents  if  they  were  suspected  of  sympathy  with 
any  of  this  fanatical  meddlesomeness.  Now  that  the  bogies 
which  formerly  looked  so  formidable  are  seen  to  be  what  they 
really  are,  they  are  soon  swept  aside.  A  dummy  Bill  and  a 
bundle  of  manufactured  petitions  form  the  Parliamentary 
counterpart  of  the  scooped  turnip  and  white  sheet  of  mischief- 
making  rustics,  but  in  each  case  a  noisy  chorus  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  performance.  Once,  perhaps,  public  meetings 
and  petitions  may  have  been  a  trustworthy  indicati-on  of 
genume  public  opinion.  But  the  processes  of  factitious  agita- 
tion have  now  been  reduced  to  a  science,  and  they  provide 
regular  employment  for  a  large  body  of  enterprising  and 
not  too  scrupulous  experts.  You  have  only  to  give 
your  orders  to  a  professional  agent,  and  he  will  con- 
jure up  an  agitation  on  any  subject  at  a  minute's  notice, 
lie  will  provide  you  with  petitions  by  the  mile  and 
signatures  by  the  million.  All  that  is  wanted  for  a  meeting  is 
a  hall,  a  chairman,  half-a-dozen  speakers,  and  a  bundle  of  cut- 
and-dry  resolutions,  and  all  these  the  professional  agent  has  at 
command.  The  agent  knows,  too,  how  to  turn  the  newspapers 
to  account,  and  of  course  if  the  movement  is  of  any  import- 
ance, it  will  have  an  organ  of  its  own.  The  "kept  press  "is  one 
of  the  institutions  of  the  day.  In  short,  nothing  is  easier  than 
to  get  up  all  the  apparatus  of  agitation  whenever  it  is  re(]uired, 
and  at  a  very  moderate  cost.  Often  the  thing  is  managed  so 
smartly  that  even  those  in  the  secret  are  half  deceived  by 
BpeciouH  ajjpearances  of  public  interest  and  excitement.  Let 
anybody  road  tlio  list  of  petitions  which  arc  daily  tumbled 
by  the  ton  into  the  mysterious  blue-bags  at  the  Clerks'  table 
in  the  llouao  of  Commons,  and  obsei'vc  how  little  connexion 
there  is  between  all  this  paradt;  of  oi)inion  and  the  actual 
opinions  of  peojilo  in  real  life.  You  might  imagine  from  the 
number  of  iieliliona  on  cortiiin  Bubjects  that  the  whole  country 
was  in  u  ferineiit  about  them,  and  that  in  big  towns  and 
little  towns,  and  even  far  away  in  secluded  regions,  on  the 
bill-sido  or  by  the  shore,  wherever  two  or  three  were  gathered 


together,  nothing  else  was  thought  of  or  talked  about.  And 
yet,  in  point  of  iact,  you  might  go  through  the  land  without 
ever  really  hearing  a  whisper  of  any  of  those  thrilling  questions 
or  meeting  anybody  who  cared  twopence  about  them.  The 
Deceased  Wife's  Sister  claptrap  shows  what  can  be  done  with 
the  help  of  a  brass  plate,  an  anonymous  subscription-list,  a 
staff  of  petition-touters,  and  unbounded  impudence. 

It  is  only  the  timidity  of  members  that  gives  these  bogies  a 
chance.  If  members  would  only  face  them  boldly  at  the  out- 
set, they  would  very  soon  discover  what  hollow  shams  they 
are.  Nothing  can  be  more  discreditable  to  the  courage  and 
common  sense  of  members  of  Parliament  than  the  weak, 
pusillanimous  way  in  which  they  have  for  some  years  been 
trifling  with  such  questions  as  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts 
and  the  Permissive  Bill.  If  they  had  only  put  down  their 
feet  boldly  at  the  outset,  they  would  have  spared  themselves 
a  great  deal  of  needless  worry,  anxiety,  and  humiliation,  and 
would  at  this  hour  stand  much  higher  in  the  opinion  of  their 
constituents.  The  fanatics  and  agitators  are  keen,  noisy,  and 
blustering ;  but,  after  all,  they  are  only  a  poor  minority  of 
the  nation,  and  in  the  long  run  it  is  safer  to  appeal  to  the  good 
sense  and  intelligence  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  It  is  im- 
possible for  constituents  to  have  any  respect  for  a  man  who  sub- 
mits to  the  degrading  tyranny  and  dictation  of  a  small  fanatical 
clique.  The  crotchet-mongers  knowneither  moderation  nor  grati- 
tude ;  and  there  is  no  choice  but  to  be  their  slave  or  their  enemy.. 
And  thisiswhatmembers  have  lately  had  brought  home  to  them. 
They  have  discovered  that  they  have  been  altogether  under  a 
delusion  in  fancying  that  any  of  these  extreme  sensational 
sects  really  represented  a  solid  body  of  opinion,  and  that  they 
were  making  their  seats  safe  by  doing  kotou  to  them.  In 
reality,  they  have  been  dropping  the  bone  for  the  sake  of  the 
shadow.  This  would  seem  to  be  the  explanation  of  the  rush 
that  has  lately  been  made  at  all  sorts  of  crotchety,  hysterical 
proposals.  Members  see  the  necessity  of  putting  themselves 
right  with  the  common  sense  of  the  country,  and  there  is  also 
perhaps  a  spice  of  personal  revenge  for  past  humiliations  in 
their  onslaught  on  the  bogies  that  used  to  frighten  them. 


LORD  DERBY  AT  PRESTON. 

NO  more  appropriate  tribute  could  have  been  paid  to  the 
late  Lord  Derby  than  the  erection  of  a  statue  in  the 
Preston  Park.    If  there  is  any  part  of  the  world  in  wliich 
he  would  have  liked  to  be  remembered  after  death  it  is  Lan- 
cashire, and  the  crowd  of  Lancashire  men  and  women  which 
assembled  to  do  honour  to  him  on  Tuesday  was  just  the  crowd 
which  it  would  have  given  him  most  pleasure  to  see  roimd 
him  in  his  lifetime.    Colonel  Wilson  Patten  Avas  able  to  fill 
a  large  part  of  his  speech  at  the  imveiling  of  the  statue  with 
instances  of  Lord  Deeby's  affection  for  everything  in  or  about 
Lancashire.    He  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the 
county ;  he  found  it  hard  to  see  a  fault  in  the  Lancashire 
character ;  even  the  roughness  of  language  and  manners  which 
strangers  are  apt  to  think  unattractive  was  dear  to  him  as  the 
outward  husk  of  honest  and  straightforward  purpose.  It 
was  not  only  in  barren  admiration  that  his  attachment  to 
Lancashire  showed  itself.    Whenever  his  money  or  his  voice 
was   needed  in   the  service  of  his  native  county  it  was 
always  freely  given.    In  the  greatest  crisis  of  Lancashire 
affairs,  the  cotton  famine,  he  took  a  foremost  part  in  working 
the  vast  distributive  organization  which  that  calamity  called 
into  existence.     He  was,  in  short,  as  his  son  truly  said, 
in  all  things  and  before  all  things  a  Lancashire  man.  This 
half  of  Colonel  Wilson  Patten's  work  offered  no  dilliculties  to 
a  speaker  who  knew  his  facts.    It  was  hardly  enough,  how- 
ever, at  a  meeting  of  this  kind  to  dwell  only  on  the  local 
interest  of  the  theme.    The  late  leader  of  the  Conservative 
party  was  something  more  than  a  county  magnate.    He  was, 
says  Colonel  W  ilson  Patten,  during  the  whole  course  of 
his  life  a  public  man  as  well  as  a  Lancashire  man.  Ho 
entered  Parliament   early,  ho   soon  became  known  as  a 
politician,  and   throughout  his  life   ho  exercised   a  very 
powerful  influence  on  all  public  measures.  It  is  not  wonderful 
that  at  this  point  the  speaker  should  have  become  suddenly 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  confining  himself  to  state- 
ments witli  which   men  of  all  politics  should  lie  able  to 
agree.     Lord  Deichy  was  a  popular  and  "  powerful  Parlia- 
mentary leader,  but  in  the  character  of  a  stiitcsman  who 
leaves  his  mark  on  the  legislation  of  the  country  there  is  not 
much  to  bo  said  about  him.    The  most  important  measures 
which  ho  was  enabled  to  pass  are  not  such  as  the  party  with 
which  his  name  was  associated  for  the  greater  part  ol  iiis  career 
can  have  much  8ym])athy.    His  followers  are  no^v  trying  to 
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upset  the  system  of  education  which  he  founded  in  Ireland, 
because  they  think  it  too  favourable  to  Eoman  Catholicism  ;  and 
though  they  accepted  the  Eeform  Bill  as  a  necessary  sacrifice 
to  Conservative  strategy,  it  was  with  heavy  hearts  and  many 
forebodings.  A  long  and  vigorous  life,  during  much  of 
which  he  was  the  undisputed  leader  of  his  party,  has 
left  no  lasting  trace  behind  it.  There  is  scarcely  a 
single  Liberal  statesman  of  any  mark  of  whom  something 
more  than  this  could  not  be  said.  This  is  the  main  differ- 
ence between  the  two  parties  which  have  alternately  guided 
EngHsh  politics  for  so  many  years  past.  On  both  sides 
there  has  been  talent,  genius,  oratory,  patriotism.  On  one 
side  only  have  there  been  results.  The  rule  might  be  proved, 
if  it  were  necessary,  by  one  conspicuous  exception.  By  a 
curious  coincidence  a  statue  of  another  Conservative  states- 
man was  being  unveiled  on  the  same  day  at  Huddersfield. 
There  was  no  need  in  praising  Sir  Egbert  Peel  to  travel 
beyond  the  one  great  act  of  his  life.  His  private  and  local 
virtues  are  dwarfed  by  his  fame  as  the  man  who  repealed  the 
Com  Laws.  But,  in  passing  from  the  region  of  words  to 
the  region  of  deeds,  he  had  to  break  with  the  party  he 
had  so  long  led.  When  he  elected  to  be  judged  by  the 
solid  fr^ut  of  his  legislation,  he  ceased  to  be  ranked  among 
Conservatives. 

The  present  Lord  Derby  had  a  double  claim  to  be  listened 
to  at  Preston.  He  is  the  son,  and  in  some  sort  the  successor, 
of  the  statesman  in  whose  honour  the  statue  had  been  set  up, 
and  he  is  himself  the  most  perfect  representative  of  that  new 
Conservatism  which  promises  to  supersede  the  more  boisterous 
and  aggressive  variety  exemplified  in  his  father.  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh's  denunciation  of  the  House  of  Lords  would  have  been 
scarcely  less  congenial  to  the  late  Lord  Derby's  taste  than 
his  son's  defence  of  it.  "  I  have  heard,"  says  the  present  earl, 
"  many  things  said,  and  seen  many  things  mitten — very  plau- 
"  sibly  and  not  without  force — against  the  existing  constitu- 
"  tion  of  the  House  of  Lords.  .  .  .  But  when  you  come 
"  to  ask  those  who  criticize  us  what  they  mean  to  put  in  our 
"  place,  you  do  not  as  a  rule  get  very  clear  and  coherent 
"  answers."  A  Senate  composed  of  men  who  have  discharged 
important  public  duties  "  would  become  a  refuge  for  disap- 
"  pointed  politicians  and  superannuated  officials."  An  elec- 
tive Second  Chamber  would  be  only  a  weaker  and  inferior 
rival  to  the  House  of  Commons.  To  do  without  a  Second 
Chamber  is  an  experiment  which  has  been  tried  on  various 
occasions  in  Europe,  but  "  somehow  the  experiment  has  never 
*'  lasted  very  long  or  ended  very  successfiilly."  It  would  be 
difficult,  perhaps,  to  •onstruct  a  better  defence  of  the  House 
of  Lords  than  this.  There  is  no  strength  wasted  in  resisting 
attack  ;  the  assailant  is  allowed  to  construct  his  own  plan  of 
campaign,  and  then  paralyzed  by  the  inquiry  how  he  proposes 
to  use  his  victory.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  main  argument 
against  altering  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  the 
difficulty  of  constructing  it  on  a  new  pattern.  As  it  is,  it  is  a 
reahty,  and,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  which  would  not  admit  of  being  reproduced  in  England, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  any  other  Second  Chamber  that 
is  a  reaUty.  Yet  this  mode  of  defending  institutions,  telling  as 
in  some  respects  it  is,  is  open  to  two  defects.  One  is  that  it 
makes  it  very  difficult  to  introduce  any  change  into  them,  even 
in  points  where  change  is  obviously  needed.  Lord  Derby's 
argument  comes  to  this:  The  House  of  Lords  is  a  happy 
accident.  Nobody  can  say  why  it  works  well  when  other  Second 
Chambers  work  ill ;  all  we  can  say  is  that  it  does  work  well. 
Its  merits  are  obvious,  but  they  are  incapable  of  being  resolved 
into  their  constituent  elements ;  they  defy  analysis,  though  they 
are  perfectly  visible  in  action.  But  in  an  institution  of  this 
kind  there  is  no  means  of  distinguishing  between  the 
essential  and  the  non-essential  parts.  The  House  of  Lords 
is  a  composite  fact,  and  who  shall  presume  to  say  in 
what  part  of  it  resides  the  invaluable  quality  which  makes 
it  what  it  is  ?  We  know  that  proxies  were  abolished 
without  the  House  of  Lords  sustaining  any  injury;  but 
before  this  change  was  made  it  would  have  been  open  to 
any  one  to  mainUiin  that  it  was  the  accidental  right  of 
voting  without  being  present  that  marked  ofE  the  House  of 
Lords  from  Assemblies  in  which  no  such  practice  was  known. 
The  same  thing  may  now  be  said  of  life  peerages.  It  may  be 
thought  that  a  system  which  would  bring  new  blood  into  the 
House  of  Lords  under  less  burdensome  conditions  than  the 
process  now  entails  upon  men  of  moderate  means  would  be 
a  source  of  increased  strength.  But  then,  if  all  we  know  is 
that  the  observance  of  the  hereditary  principle  has  somehow 
saved  the  House  of  Lords  from  the  degradation  which  has 
overtaken  other  Second  Chambers,  it  becomes  a  dangerous 


thing  to  meddle  with  it.  A  Second  Chamber  composed  of 
hereditary  members  has,  on  the  whole,  been  a  success. 
Second  Chambers  composed  of  members  appointed  for  life 
have,  on  the  whole,  been  failures.  Who  is  to  decide  whether 
a  great  deal  of  the  hereditary  element,  mixed  with  a  very 
little  of  the  life  element,  would  work  as  well  as  the  hereditary 
element  has  worked  when  altogether  without  alloy,  or  whether 
a  fractional  addition  of  the  life  element  would  by  degrees 
leaven  the  whole  hereditary  element,  and  make  it  as  useless  as 
in  other  countries  it  has  itself  proved  to  be  ? 

The  other  objection  to  Lord  Derby's  mode  of  defending 
existing  institutions  is  that  it  seems  to  prove  too  much.  It  is 
impossible  to  create  an  English  House  of  Lords  outside 
England,  since  other  countries  have  not  the  materials  or  the 
traditions  out  of  which  this  anomalous  body  can  be  con- 
structed ;  it  is  no  use,  for  the  reasons  given  by  Lord  Derby, 
trying  to  construct  a  Second  Chamber  on  any  other  model ;  it 
is  no  use  trying  to  do  without  a  Second  Chamber  altogether, 
for  other  countries  have  tried  that  experiment  and  failed  in  it. 
Then  what  are  other  countries  to  do  ?  Nature  can  hardly  have 
intended  that  England  should  be  the  one  country  in  Europe 
in  which  the  blessings  of  settled  government  should  be 
enjoyed ;  and  yet  if  a  Second  Chamber  is  elsewhere  unattain- 
able, while  without  it  political  existence  is  unendurable,  nature 
has  somehow  been  beti-ayed  into  doing  something  very  like  this. 
Again,  Lord  Derby's  reasoning  is  conclusive  so  long  as  facts 
bear  out  his  assumptions.  But  the  conspicuous  political  suc- 
cess of  any  other  experiment  would  deprive  it  of  all  its  force. 
If  France,  for  example,  gets  hold  of  an  Elective  Second  Cham- 
ber which  is  found  to  work  well,  or  if  she  decides  upon  doing 
without  a  Second  Chamber  and  finds  no  cause  to  regret  her 
boldness,  Lord  Derby  would  apparently  have  nothing  to 
oppose  to  the  things  which  he  has  heard  and  read  against  the 
House  of  Lords.  And  as  everything  said  against  the  House 
of  Lords  applies  with  at  least  equal  force  to  the  Monarchy, 
there  seems  no  security,  except  in  the  continued  misfortunes 
of  our  neighbours,  that  Lord  Derby  may  not  end  by  becoming 
a  Eepublican. 


THE  JUDICATURE  BILL. 

THEEE  seems  after  all  but  little  difference  of  opinion  on 
the  important  questions  of  principle  which  have  been 
raised  upon  the  Judicature  Bill.  The  correspondence  and 
articles  which  have  appeared  in  the  Tiines  and  elsewhere  in 
the  course  of  the  last  week  have  disclosed  an  amount  of 
agreement  which  is  quite  surprising.  Disputants  writing 
from  different  points  of  view  have  taken  exception  to  each, 
other's  arguments,  and  criticized  each  other's  language,  but 
on  all  broad  questions  of  principle  they  appear^  substantially 
at  one. 

There  seems  to  be  a  common  understanding  that  the  Equity 
Courts  need  more  strength  to  enable  them,  first,  to  adopt 
the  Common  Law  practice  of  relying  mainly  on  viva  voce 
evidence ;  secondly,  to  wilJidraw  from  Chief  Clerks  so  much 
of  their  work  as  ought  to  be  done  by  Judges ;  and,  thirdly,  to 
rescue  the  judicial  business  of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  from 
the  hands  of  Eegistrars,  and  bring  it  back  to  the  Chief 
Judge.  It  appears  to  be  equally  agreed  that  at  least  one 
Judge  versed  in  Equity  ought  to  be  associated  with  every 
Common  Law  Division. 

The  precise  mode  in  which  these  amendments  should 
be  worked  out,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  should  go, 
are  of  course  open  for  discussion,  and  it  is  manifest  that  a 
matter  of  this  kind  cannot  be  effectually  disposed  of  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House.  Another  almost  stronger  reason 
for  referring  the  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee  is  afforded  by  the 
terms  of  the  schedule  which  purports  to  lay  the  foundation, 
at  any  rate,  of  the  future  practice  of  all  the  Courts.  It  con- 
tains various  regulations  as  to  pleading,  but  they  are  so  vague 
and  inconsistent  as  to  leave  it  quite  uncertain  whether  tlie 
leading  principle  of  Equity  or  of  Common  Law  pleading  is  to 
be  adopted.  If  the  schedule  is  to  operate  at  all,  it  must 
at  any  rate  decide  between  two  radically  inconsistent  prin- 
ciples. 

The  Common  Law  theory  of  pleading  is  that  each  party 
states  his  view  of  the  legal  effect  of  the  facts,  but  does  not  par- 
ticularise the  facts  themselves ;  and  a  number  of  rather  complex 
rules  are  added  to  ensure  that  the  pleadings  so  framed  shall 
automatically  lead  to  precise  and  definite  issues  of  fact  or 
law.  Equity  has  an  analogous  system  of  pleas,  but  it  also  has 
a  substituted  proceeding  by  bill  aad  answer,  instead  of  bill  and 
plea,  the  theory  of  which  is  that  each  party  states  the  facts  on 
which  he  relies  as  distinguished  from  their  legal  effect.  In 
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about  one  case  in  a  thousand  the  procedure  by  plea  is  adopted. 
In  all  the  rest  the  open  pleading,  as  it  is  called,  by  answer  is 
found  preferable  in  practice.  Broadly  the  diiFerence  between  the 
two  systems  is  this : — At  Common  Law  each  party  says,  "  Some- 
"  thing  has  occurred,  the  particulars  of  which  I  do  not  men- 
"  tion,  which  amounts  to  a  contract  to  such  and  such  effect,  or 
■'  gives  me  certain  rights,  or  relieves  me  from  certain  obliga- 
"  tions.  When  we  come  to  trial,  and  not  before,  you  will  hear 
"  from  my  witnesses  what  the  precise  facts  are  on  which  my 
"  claim  is  founded."  In  Equity  each  party  says,  "  Certain 
•'  specific  facts  occurred,  the  particulars  of  which  I  hereby 
"  state,  and  when  we  come  to  the  hearing  I  shall  claim  such 
"  and  such  rights,  or  any  other  rights  to  which  the  Court  may 
"  consider  me  to  be  entitled  under  the  circumstances." 

The  Judicature  Commission  decided  as  between  these  two 
methods  that  open  pleading  was  the  better ;  but,  without  dis- 
cussing the  mutter  at  all,  it  is  clear,  on  any  view,  that  the 
two  theories  are  thoroughly  conflicting,  and  that  the  new 
practice  must  be  based  on  one  or  the  other.  This  was  the 
first  point  which  should  have  been  determined  by  the  schedule, 
and  yet,  strangely  enough,  it  is  left  absolutely  undecided. 
Tliere  are  provisions  that  seem  to  point  to  open  pleadings, 
and  other  provisions  which  are  intelligible  only  in  connexion 
with  pleadings  directed  to  specific  issues.  This  ambiguity 
will  require  to  be  cleared  up ;  and,  whichever  view  is 
adopted,  a  multitude  of  alterations  will  be  needed  to  make 
the  schedule  consistent  and  workable.  A  task  such  as  this 
can  only  be  performed  by  a  Select  Committee.  Should  the 
motion  for  such  a  Committee  be  carried,  as  we  presume  it 
must  be,  it  will  become  useful  to  dwell  upon  details  which  at 
present  it  might  be  thought  premature  to  discuss. 


THE  JESUITS. 

rjlIIE  old  controversy  about  the  .Jesuits — for  it  is,  in  fact,  as  old 
-L  as  the  existence  of  the  Order — has  again  come  prominently 
to  the  surface  in  two  of  the  leading  States  of  Europe,  Germany 
and  Italy.  Priuce  Bismarck,  who  is  a  man  of  deeds  rather  than 
words,  has  shown  his  decision,  if  not  his  discretion,  by  ex- 
pelling them  from  Germany.  The  Italian  Parliament,  which  is 
credited  by  friendly  critics  with  a  character  precisely  the  reverse 
of  that  commonly  attributed  to  the  English  monarch  "  who  never 
said  a  foolish  thing  and  never  did  a  wise  one,"  has  been  content 
with  less  stringent  measures,  but  has  indemnified  itself  with  a 
rhetorical  tour  deforce  of  two  days'  duration  which  would  leave  Mr. 
Whalley  nothing  to  desire.  "  The  warmth  and  passion  and  almost 
frenzy  "  displayed  by  many  of  the  speakers  are  reported  as  almost 
incredible,  and  it  was  urged  that  no  quarter  ouglit  to  be  allowed 
to  the  Jesuits,  who  should  be  arrested  and  banished  wherever  they 
are  found.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  deputies  who  argued 
that  they  are  too  contemptible  to  be  worth  serious  notice,  and 
might  safely  be  left  to  Wink  and  flutter  as  best  they  can  like  owls 
in  the  clear  sunshine  of  a  regenerated  Italy.  It  would  of  course 
carry  us  far  beyond  our  present  limits  to  enter  on  a  general 
examination  of  the  history  and  policy  of  the  institute  of  Ignatius 
Loyola,  and  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  ethical  system  which  is 
its  "  distinguishing  characteristic.  But,  at  a  time  when  recent 
eveirts  have  invested  this  subject  with  a  fresh  and  practical  in- 
terest, and  when,  it  may  be  added,  the  wildest  nonsense  is  being 
talked  about  it  in  other  places  besides  the  Italian  Parliament,  it 
will  not  bo  out  of  place  to  inquire  briefly  into  the  reason  or  un- 
reason of  the  various  popular  estimates  which  have  been  formed  of 
the  Order,  and  the  startling  phenomenon  of  the  intense  detestation 
it  has  always  kindled  in  a  large  section  of  the  adherents  as  well  as 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  was  exemplified 
at  the  Old  Catholic  Congress  Ifist  year.  That  very  hatred  is  indeed, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Jesuits  themselves  and  their  admirers,  one  of 
the  fiti'ongest  arguments  in  their  favour.  It  was  the  prayer  of 
their  illustrious  founder  that,  like  Ilim  whoso  name  they  bear, 
they  might  bo  hated  of  all  men,  and  they  are  never  tired  of 
proudly  reminding  us  how  abundantly  that  prayer  has  been  ful- 
filled. 

Putting  aside  this  view  of  the  matter,  which  is  too  ob- 
vious to  need  any  explanation,  the  current  opinions  about  the 
Order  may  bo  summed  up  under  three  heads.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  the  alarmist  or  fanatical  view,  which  found 
such  vehement  cxpros«ion  the  other  day  in  tho  Italian  Par- 
liament, ami  with  which  wo  in  Protestant  England  are  suffi- 
ciently fftiriillar  both  in  society  and  in  novels  like  JldwhcsUme  or 
Fnthcr  I'dre.  According  to  this  theory,  Jesuitism  is  a  gignntic 
conspiracy  agnin.Ht  ilio  eternal  and  temporal  welfare  of  mankind, 
carried  on  with  diabolical  HklU,  and  plying  its  nefarious  arts  with 
a  preternatural  hucccss.  Jts  leading  principle  is  that  tho  one  end, 
which  is  tho  attninmont  of  its  own  supremacy,  is  to  bo  pursued 
jit  all  coRts  by  fair  means  or  foul,  and  its  ministers  nro  bound  by 
II  Hiilemn  oath  to  subordinnto  the  will  of  (Jod  to  tho  commands  of 
their  human  Huperi'jr.  According  to  these  fierce  alarmists — and, 
Btrango  to  say,  there  are  nonio  men  of  education  and  intellect 
among  them — the  .lesuits  are  really  at  tho  bottom  of  every  event, 
great  or  small,  that  has  tho  remoteat  bearing  on  rwligion.  Tho 


destruction  of  the  Irish  Establishment,  for  instance,  was  brought 
about  by  their  secret  machinations,  though  Ireland  is  probably,  of 
all  Roman  Catholic  countries  in  Europe,  the  one  where  they  have 
least  influence,  and  the  Irish  Church  Act  would  tend  rather  to 
diminish  than  to  increase  it.  They  are  always  turning  up  in  the 
strangest  disguises  and  the  most  imexpected  places.  They  are  seen 
at  work  among  hodmen  and  bricklayers,  they  misreport  Parlia- 
mentary speeches  for  the  daily  papers,  they  covertly  undermine 
Protestant  belief  from  Anglican  pulpits,  they  creep  into  Pro- 
testant families,  and  the  cunning  leer  of  "  the  female  Jesuit " 
may  be  detected  by  a  practised  eye  in  the  simper  of  an  innocent 
looking  scullery-maid.  This  is  one  view,  widely  prevalent  among 
Protestants,  and  not  wholly  unknown  among  Roman  Catholics, 
nor  have  we  given  a  single  illustration  which  has  not  been 
seriously  and  frequently  insisted  upon  as  certain  fact.  Then, 
again,  there  is  the  extreme  view  on  the  opposite  side,  which 
is  also  not  an  uncommon  one,  especially  among  modern 
Liberals,  and  has  at  least  the  advantage  of  being  less  con- 
spicuously absurd,  according  to  which  the  Jesuits  are  much 
like  any  other  Order  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  neither  better  nor 
worse.  They  happen  indeed  to  have  got  a  bad  name,  which  they 
only  deserve  in  so  far  as  they  are  zealous  champions  of  Romanism, 
and  Romanism  is  a  retrograde  religion.  They  may  have  gained  a 
factitious  importance  in  former  daj's  through  the  aid  of  despotic 
Governments,  but  that  period  has  passed  away,  and  in  themselves 
they  have  as  little  power  and  as  little  interest  for  the  outside 
world  as  the  Benedictines  or  the  Lazarists,  and  can  only  become  im- 
portant by  being  persecuted.  As  a  rule,  members  of  the  Order  are 
men  of  very  mediocre  ability,  and  there  are  few  great  names  to  be 
found  among  them.  Midway  between  these  two  extreme  views, 
but  inclining  more  to  the  first  than  the  last,  comes  to  all  appear- 
ance Prince  Bismarck's  estimate  of  what  he  sees  to  be  a  highly 
organized  and  ambitious  corporation,  and  perhaps  regards  as 
based  on  a  deliberate  imposture.  He  is  aware  tliat  it  has  been 
often  in  conflict  with  bishops,  and  sometimes  disliked  by  Popes, 
and  thinks  that  by  striking  a  decisive  blow  he  can  annihilate  its 
influence  in  Catholic  Germany  once  for  all.  In  this  view  also 
there  is  a  certain  admixture  of  truth,  but  experience  will  pro- 
bably show  that  it  is  far  from  being  the  whole  truth. 

We  shall  hardly  be  expected  to  argue  gravely  against  an  hypo- 
thesis which  assigns  to  the  Jesiiits  a  position  corresponding  to  that 
of  the  Genii  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  only  that  Satan,  instead  of 
Solomon,  is  their  lord  and  master,  and  the  preternatural  gifts 
wherewith  he  endows  them  are  used  invariably  for  evil.  Yet 
there  must  be  something  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  hatred, 
wholly  unparalleled  in  any  other  institution  or  order  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  which  they  have  drawn  on  themselves  from  the 
very  first.  Within  a  few  years  of  their  establishment,  Sixtus  V., 
the  ablest  Pope  of  the  sixteenth  century,  could  hardly  be  dis- 
suaded from  suppressing  them,  and  the  abolition  of  the  Order 
was  extorted  from  his  not  unwilling  successor,  Clement  XIV., 
two  centuries  later,  by  the  uuanmious  demand  of  all  the 
Catholic  Governments  of  Europe.  They  had,  in  fact,  alrervdy 
been  expelled  from  almost  every  Roman  Catholic  country.  Now 
the  theory  which  refuses  to  recognize  any  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  the  Jesuits  and  other  religious  communities 
in  the  Church  will  not  account  for  this,  as  neither  will  it  account 
for  the  enormous  influence  which  they  have  exercised,  and  exercise 
still,  over  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  See  of  Rome. 
And  it  must  be  remembered,  too,  tlaat  it  is  precisely  in  those 
countries  where  they  are  best  known  that  they  are  nwat  deeply 
hated.  So  far  as  they  have  any  home  or  national  character,  they 
are  Spaniards,  and  Charles  III.  of  Spain  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  the  league  of  Catholic  sovereigns  w'hich  led  to 
their  suppression  in  1773.  Througli  their  close  counoxiuu  with 
the  Popes,  they  have  always  been  most  powerful  in  Italy,  wliere 
they  have  had  the  entire  higher  education  of  the  country  in  their 
hands  since  their  restoration  in  1814.  And  it  is  in  Italy,  and  by 
their  own  former  pupils,  that  they  are  now  most  piussionately  de- 
nounced. Indeed  it  has  become  so  notorious  as  almost  to  have 
passed  into  a  proverb  on  the  Continent,  that  tho  alumni  of  Jesuit 
colleges,  unless  they  enter  the  Order,  become  its  bitterest  enemies. 
It  is  true  again  that,  although  they  have  had  some  men  of  mark 
to  show,  chiefly  in  tho  earlier  period  of  their  history,  such  as  I'etu- 
vius,  Suarcz,  and  Bellarmiue,  tho  average  stand.ird  of  learning 
and  ability  among  them  has  not  been  a  high  one ;  and  there  is 
something  almost  ludicrous  in  their  utter  intellectual  collnpse 
before  the  impetuous  assault  of  I'ascal,  while  for  origiiinl  gt-nius 
tho  Order  has  never  found  a  homo.  It  was  inconccivuble  that  men 
like  Lacordaire  or  Newman  should  join  its  ranks ;  it  wuj  inovilablo 
that  Passaglia  should  desert  them.  But  this  only  makes  tho  vast 
educational  influence  wielded  by  the  Jesuits  for  two  centuries,  and 
in  a  lesser  degree  down  to  our  own  day,  a  more  remarkable  pluuio- 
menon.  It  may  bo  a  calumny  to  credit  them  witli  the  shocking 
doctri«o  that  the  end  justifies  tho  moans;  but  their  nnirvcllous 
temporary  success  is  a  fact  that  lies  on  tiio  surface  of  liistory.  Tliero 
is  manifest  absurdity  in  charging  them  with  liahilually  plotting 
againstthewelfaro andhappinessof numkind;  butwhy doi's numkiud 
80  vehemently  and  persistently  detest  them  ?  It  must;  .-suroiy  bo 
allowed  tliSt  those  are  phenomena  which  demanil  an  exjilniiation, 
and  that  nono  of  tho  theories  already  referred  to  adequately  .''upply 
it.  Neither,  of  course,  can  wo  pretend  in  tho  short  siiaco  ri'iuuining^ 
to  us  to  do  more  than  glanco  very  briefly  at  the  salient  points  of 
tho  question,  which,  however,  aro  not  very  far  to  souk  for  tlio.se 
wlio  look  a  little  deeper  th«n  tho  empty  commonplncoa  of  religious 
partisanship  or  theological  rancomv 
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In  the  first  place,  tlien,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  Jesuit 
Society  difiers  fundamentally  from  every  other  monastic  order  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  mediaeval  or  modern,  though  in  form 
it  closely  resembles  them.  And  that,  not  because  to  the  three 
ordinary  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  it  superadds — 
as,  we  believe,  do  some  later  communities — a  fourth  vow  of 
obedience  to  the  Pope,  nor  even  because  the  rule  prescribes  a  more 
absolute  and  ex  animo  submission  to  the  will  of  superiors.  The 
secret  of  its  strength,  as  also,  in  one  sense,  of  its  weakness,  lies 
neither  in  the  vow  nor  the  rule  as  such,  but  in  two  things  which 
it  owes  to  the  peculiar  temperament  and  consummate  ability  of 
its  founder — its  organization  and  its  spirit.  There  are  few  more 
characteristic  observations  in  De  Maistre's  Soirees  than  this : — 
"  Rien  no  s'accorde  duns  ce  monde  comrae  I'esprit  religieux  et 
I'esprit  militaire."  Ignatius  Loyola  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
his  order,  unlike  all  that  had  preceded  it,  was  organized  on  a 
rifiid  military  system  of  discipline.  Its  constitution  was  not  to  be, 
like  those  earlier  monastic  systems  which  Montalembert  has  so  elo- 
quently eulogized,  republican,  but  despotic.  Its  General,  elected 
by  a  close  oligarchy,  rules  for  life,  and  all  power  is  derived  from 
above  and  not  from  below.  And  such  as  its  constitution  is  its  spirit. 
Obedience  means  to  a  Jesuit  the  annihilation  of  individualitj^,  not 
only  in  action  but  in  thought,  and  that  not  so  much  for  the  attain- 
ment of  his  own  personal  perfection — for  the  Contemplative 
Orders  are  held  to  represent  the  highest  form  of  the  religious 
life — as  with  the  practical  aim  of  providing  an  admirably  drilled 
spiritual  army,  every  regiment  and  every  soldier  of  which  shall 
be  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  carry  out  with  unquestioning 
docility'the  commands  of  the  General  or  the  Pope.  The  last 
words  are  almost  tautology.  From  the  first  the  Jesuits  were 
designed  to  be  the  Prjetorians  of  the  Papacy,  and  they  have 
discharged  the  office  with  unswerving  loyalty,  except  indeed 
that,  liie  the  Praetorians  of  old,  they  have  frequently  usurped  the 
functions  of  the  despotism  they  so  jealously  maintained.  The 
Black  Pope  and  the  White  are  seldom  at  open  war;  but,  when 
they  differ,  the  former  has  usually  proved  the  stronger  of  the  two. 
Pius  IX.  was  known  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  to  have  little 
affection  for  the  Jesuits,  but  for  the  last  twenty-four  years  they 
have  completely  ruled  him.  And  thus  the  secret  of  their  power 
is  also  the  secret  of  their  unpopularity,  even  in  their  own  com- 
munion. They  have  virtually  ruled  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
for  three  centuries  past,  and  have  ruled  it  with  a  rod  of  iron. 
Their  power  was  originally  attained  by  the  perfectly  legitimate 
means  of  that  superior  culture  and  organization  which  speedily 
placed  them  at  the  head  of  the  education  of  Catholic  Europe,  and 
in  countries  of  mixed  religion  drew  multitudesof  Protestant  children 
to  their  schools.  And  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  they  owe  its 
maintenance  in  great  part  to  their  comparative  freedom  from  the 
moral  corruption  which  has  sooner  or  later  overtaken  almost  every 
other  religious  order  in  the  Church.  Scandals  there  have  been, 
and  very  grave  ones,  in  Jesuit  communities,  especially  in  some  of 
their  colleges  for  boys  in  Austria  ;  but  these  have,  on  the  whole, 
been  rare  exceptions.  The  rigid  system  of  espionage  which  makes 
every  Jesuit,  by  the  rule  of  his  order,  a  perpetual  spy  on  his 
brethren,  odious  as  it  may  justly  appear  to  our  English  notions, 
can  hardly  fail  to  act  as  a  powerful  moral  check. 

Bat  the  immense  influence  of  the  Jesuits  has  not  been  gained 
exclusively  by  intellectual  or  moral  methods,  and  it  has  been 
used  in  a  way  sure  to  provoke  the  deadliest  antagonism.  They 
have  all  along  made  it  their  particular  business  to  act  upon 
the  ruling  classes  of  society,  and  from  the  beginning  they 
aspired,  as  royal  confessors,  to  shape  the  State  policy  of  Europe 
for  their  own  ambitious  ends.  They  were  mixed  up  with  the 
nomerous  plots  against  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  through  the  long 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  they  governed  the  French  Church  through 
the  King's  mistresses,  and  filled  all  its  sees  with  their  nomi- 
nees. And  it  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  throughout  that 
period  they  did  not  scruple  to  secure  their  position  at  Court 
by  professing  Gallican  opinions  ;  they  actually  had  a  hand  in 
drawing  up  the  Declaration  of  Gallican  Liberties,  and  as  late 
as  1762  they  offered  to  teach  the  famous  Four  Propositions 
if  allowed  to  remain  in  France.  They  persistently  meddled, 
eventually  to  their  own  hurt,  with  the  politics  of  Spain, 
of  Austria,  and  of  Poland,  and  even  in  our  own  day  the 
Swis-3  war  of  the  Sonderbund  was  their  work.  There  is  truth 
in  the  statement,  though  it  occurs  in  a  somewhat  highly- 
coloared  diatribe  against  the  order,  that,  if  the  Jesuit  first 
lays  his  hand  on  education,  "  he  comes  in  time  to  the  polls, 
the  legislature,  the  judiciary,  the  executive."  He  would  pro- 
bably re}>ly  that  he  is  fully  justified  in  doing  so.  But  then  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  power  thus  acquired  has  gene- 
rally, and  no  doubt  quite  conscientiously,  been  used  in  the 
interests  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  despotism,  which  are  con- 
secrated in  the  Syllabus,  itself  a  Jesuit  production,  and  elaborately 
defended  in  the  works  of  Jesuit  theologians  like  Schrader  and 
Schneemann,  and  in  the  Cimlta  Cattolicn,  the  acknowledged  organ 
of  the  Society.  In  strict  accordance  with  these  aims,  their  method 
of  education,  as  was  implied  just  now,  has  always  tended  to  the 
discouragement  of  originality  of  character  or  thought,  and  its 
natural  result  is  to  train  men  to  argue  from  their  brief.  Their 
ambitious  temper  and  de.^ipotic  ideal  of  Church  government  neces- 
sftrily  make  them  intolerant  of  episcopal  authority,  which  repre- 
sents the  aristocratic  as  distinct  from  the  monarchical  principle, 
'.\m\  the  normal  attitude  of  the  episcopate  towards  the  order  is 
that  of  an  armed  neutrality.  Prince  Bismarck  has  done  his  best 
to  promote  a  closer  alliance  between  them  in  Germany,  just  as 


the  kindred  though  far  feebler  policy  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Act  helped  to  rally  all  Roman  Catholic  parties  in  England  under 
the  banners  of  Ultramontanism.  But  wo  are  bound  to  add  that, 
while  the  unpopularity  of  the  Jesuits  is  due  in  great  measure  to 
causes  inseparable  from  the  very  idea  of  their  institute,  and 
coeval  with  it,  they  have  only  themselves  to  thank  for  convert- 
ing unpopularity  into  personal  hatred  by  conduct  no  longer  ex- 
cusable on  the  plea  of  conscieutious,  however  mistaken, 
devotion  to  a  great  end.  Wliile  aspiring  to  control  the 
destiny  of  empires,  they  are  not  ashamed  to  stoop  to  a  petti- 
ness of  narrow  jealousy  and  almost  feminine  spite  which  gives 
point  to  the  bitter  Italian  proverb  that  a  priest  never 
forgives.  It  was  a  notable  example  of  this  when  they  constrained 
Pius  IX.  to  commit — we  may  well  hope  reluctantly — one  of  the 
unworthiest  acts  of  his  pontificate,  for  which  there  was  absolutely 
no  precedent  in  the  annals  of  the  Papacy.  Rosmini,  the  pious 
founder  of  the  Order  of  Charity,  and  by  far  the  most  distinguished 
man  among  the  Italian  clergy  of  the  present  century,  was  not 
only  a  Cardinal  in  petto,  but  his  intended  promotion  on  the  next 
occasion  had  been  formally  notified  to  him  by  letter  from  the 
Pope.  Yet  the  Jesuits,  who  disliked  both  him  and  his  new 
order,  compelled  the  Pope  to  annul  the  appointment,  and  to  place 
Rosmini's  best  known  work,  originally  published  at  his  own  express 
desire,  the  Cinque  Piaghi  delta  Santa  Chiesa,  on  the  Index.  Those 
who  habitually  adopt  such  methods  of  action — and  this  is  no 
isolated  case — may  be  feared,  but  cannot  wonder  that  they  are  not 
loved. 

It  would  be  impossible,  even  if  we  felt  disposed  to  enter  on 
the  perilous  task  of  prediction,  to  discuss  here  the  possible 
future  of  this  strange  and  unique  community,  either  in  the 
world  generally  or  in  England.  But  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  bear  in  mind  that,  while  the  Jesuits  are  par  excellence  an 
"  international "  society,  like  the  Church  to  which  they  belong, 
they  cannot  so  far  escape  the  ordinary  conditions  of  humanity 
as  not  to  take  some  colouring  from  the  circumstances  and  tone  of 
thought  of  the  various  countries  in  which  they  find  themselves. 
After  full  allowance  for  the  common  features  which  so  markedly 
distinguish  them  everywhere,  there  is  still  some  difference,  as  a 
rule,  between  an  Italian,  a  French,  and  an  English  Jesuit,  and  the 
first  and  third  are  probably  the  most  dissimilar.  In  England,  as 
elsewhere,  the  Jesuits  monopolize  the  fashionable  churches  and 
the  fashionable  education  of  their  co-religionists.  Stonyhurst 
is  spoken  of  as  "  the  Catholic  Eton."  But  the  elements  in 
their  teaching  which  have  made  it  so  obnoxious  elsewhere 
are  largely  modified  here,  and  their  attitude  on  public  and  even 
on  theological  questions  is  said  to  be  different  from  that  of 
their  Italian  brethren.  Whether  or  not  this  is  due  to  the 
ampler  toleration  allowed  them,  there  can  at  least  be  no  doubt 
in  our  day  that  the  only  way  to  make  the  order  formidable 
is  to  be  afraid  of  it;  and  that  its  influence  is  inevitably  in- 
creased by  attacks  which  make  it  a  matter  both  of  honour 
and  of  interest  for  Roman  Catholics  of  all  classes  to  thro-s* 
themselves  on  the  side  of  the  persecuted  champions  of  their  faith, 
A  new  Ganganelli  may  arise  to  suppress  the  order  more  efi'ectually 
than  his  predecessor,  or  it  may  at  last  die  a  natural  death  in  the 
growingly  uncongenial  atmosphere  of  modern  thought  within, 
as  well  as  without,  the  Church.  But  experience  proves  that  mere 
brute  force  serves  rather  to  consolidate  than  to  extinguish  it. 
Meanwhile  it  is  rather  curious,  for  several  reasons,  that  in  the 
carefully  drawn  sketch  of  English  Catholicism  published  in  last 
'^Vednesday's  Daily  Telegraph,  "with  the  sanction" — and,  if 
internal  evidence  may  be  trusted,  from  the  pen — "of  Ai'chbishop 
Manning,"  the  Jesuits  are  not  once  named.  The  omission  is  the 
more  significant,  first,  because  of  the  very  prominent  part,  for  good  or 
for  evil,  which  they  have  played  in  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Roman 
communion  from  the  Reformation  downwards;  and,  secondly, 
because  they  only  the  other  day  laid,  with  much  ceremony,  the 
first  stone  of  their  new  establishment  at  Oxford,  from  which  Dr. 
Newman  has  all  along  been  excluded  with  jealous  pertinacity  by 
the  authorities  of  his  adopted  Church,  On  that  occasion  th© 
Archbishop  was  conspicuous  by  his  absence. 


ARCTIC  DISCOVERT. 

THERE  have  been  few  more  curious  episodes  in  the  history  of 
Arctic  discovery  than  that  which  has  been  revealed  by  the 
fugitives  from  the  Polaris.  The  story  which  has  reached  us  is 
indeed  necessarily  defective  upon  certain  important  points.  Until 
the  Polaris  arrives  and  Captain  Hall's  papers  have  been  examined, 
we  shall  not  receive  a  satisfactory  answer  to  certain  questions 
which  must  occur  to  everybody.  Meanwhile,  taking  the  facts  as 
far  as  they  are  known,  we  may  inquire  what  light  they  throw  upon 
the  conditions  and  prospects  of  Arctic  discovery,  and  especially 
how  far  they  justify  the  inference  that  Governments  ought  not  to 
encourage  enterprises  which  involve  such  serious  dangers.  What 
is  known  of  the  Polaris  expedition  may  be  very  easily  summarized. 
The  Polaris,  leaving  the  United  States  in  1871,  reached  Cape 
Constitution,  the  furthest  point  attained  by  the  members  of  Kane's 
daring  expedition.  The  open  sea  which  was  then  seen  beyond  the 
Cape  turned  out  to  be  a  broad  channel  called  Polaris  Bay,  from 
seventy  to  eighty  miles  in  length,  andfrom  fifty  to  sixty  in  breadth. 
At  the  further  end  it  contracts  into  a  narrower  channel,  to  which 
was  given  the  name  of  Robeson's  Sti-aits.  The  Poluris  entered  this 
channel,  but  did  not  reach  its  northern  end.  Whether  it  opens  into 
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the  Polar  Sea,  or  whether  it  again  contracts,  is  at  present  uncertain  ; 
for  here  the  expedition  came  to  a  stop.  The  crew,  as  we  are  told, 
were  anxious  to  proceed  further;  they  had  already,  without 
serious  difficulty,  reached  a  higher  latitude  than  had  ever  before 
been  attained  by  a  ship ;  and  it  is  possible  that  a  little  more  daring 
might  have  been  rewarded  by  most  interesting  discoveries. 
Whether  his  decision  was  dictated  by  prudence,  or  by  an  undue 
fear  of  responsibility,  Captain  Hall  fell  back  to  winter  quarters 
in  Polaris  Bay,  and  soon  afterwards  died.  In  the  summer  of  1872 
the  Polaris  began  her  retreat,  as  soon  as  the  sea  was  open,  and, 
becoming  again  beset  in  the  following  October,  the  strange 
adventure  happened  to  which  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  the  pre- 
ceding facts.  The  ship,  we  are  told,  appeared  to  be  going  to 
pieces  owing  to  the  severe  pressure  of  the  ice.  Whilst  the  crew 
were  transferring  themselves  to  a  floe,  the  ice  broke  up  and  the 
ship  righted.  Nineteen  of  the  crew,  including  a  baby  at  the  breast 
and  two  infants,  were  on  the  ice.  They  remained  in  sight  of  the 
ship  all  next  day ;  but,  to  their  astonishment,  she  steamed  into  a 
bay  at  some  distance,  and  apparently  prepared  to  go  into  winter 
quarters,  leaving  them  to  their  fate.  For  more  than  six  months 
they  drifted  southwards  on  the  floe,  and  suffered  severe  hard- 
ships. They  had  to  eat  tanned  sealskin.  They  were  only  saved 
from  actual  starvation  by  luckily  meeting  a  bear  at  the  critical 
moment ;  and,  finally,  as  their  little  island  broke  up,  had  to  betake 
themselves  to  a  very  small  and  rickety  boat.  At  last,  after  drift- 
ing over  one  thousand  four  hundred  miles,  they  were  picked  up 
by  a  whaler,  and  returned,  baby  and  all,  to  tell  their  strange 
story. 

We  are  told  that  this  adventure  "  offers  a  new  testimony  to  the 
immeasurable  perils  of  an  Arctic  expedition."  That  an  Arctic  ex- 
pedition involves  certain  perils  is  not  doubtful.  If  it  were  not  a 
rather  dangerous  amusement,  it  is  probable  that  we  should  be  by 
this  time  as  familiar  with  the  North  Pole  as  we  are  with  the 
Equator.  Both  ships  and  lives  have  been  lost  in  attempts  to 
penetrate  the  frozen  parts  of  our  planet,  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  they  may  be  lost  again.  The  whole  question  turns  upon  the 
degree,  and  not  the  bare  existence,  of  the  dangers.  Are  they  in 
any,fair  sense  to  be  called  "  immeasurable  "  ?  The  experience  of  the 
Polaris  appears  to  us  to  prove  that  they  are  measurable  by  a  very 
definite  standard.  If  the  whole  crew  had  remained  on  board  the 
Polaris,  or  had  been  picked  up  by  her  after  the  separation,  there 
seems  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  entire  expedition  would 
have  reached  a  very  high  latitude,  and  have  returned  without  any 
serious  loss.  The  question  is  therefore  whether  this  singular 
separation  was  such  an  accident  as  no  reasonable  precautions  could 
have  rendered  impossible.  Till  we  hear  the  account  given  by  the 
crew  left  on  board  the  Polaris,  we  have  not  suflicient  materials  for 
forming  a  judgment.  The  story,  as  we  have  it,  seems  to  suggest 
unaccountable  misconduct  somewhere.  The  party  on  the  ice,  we 
are  assured,  was  in  full  view  of  the  party  on  the  ship 
for  a  whole  day,  and  yet  no  attempt  was  made  at  a  rescue.  The 
"  Arctic  Officer  "  who  writes  to  the  Times  says  that  the  crew  were 
under  no  kind  of  discipline  beyond  that  common  on  American 
merchant  ships.  The  singular  facility  with  which  the  two  fractions 
of  the  crew  drifted  apart  certainly  seems  to  suggest  that  there  was 
somewhere  a  want  of  sufficient  executive  power.  Even  if  a  com- 
pletely satisfactory  account  can  be  given  of  this  strange  mishap, 
it  is  clear  that  the  chances  of  such  a  misfortune  would  have  been 
greatly  diminished  had  there  been  a  stronger  and  better  supplied 
force.  If,  for  example,  there  had  been  two  ships  instead  of  one, 
the  catastrophe  could  hardly  have  taken  place  under  the  circum- 
stances described.  The  only  excuse  offered  for  the  conduct  of  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  Polaris  is  that  she  had  been  so  severely 
Strained  that  he  was  afraid  to  steam  out  to  the  floe,  or  that  he 
assumed  that  the  party  on  the  ice  could  easily  reach  the  shore. 
In  the  last  case,  he  certainly  showed  great  carelessness ;  and  if 
there  had  been  a  companion  ship,  she  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  able  to  give  the  necessary  assistance.  The  most  reason- 
able inference  at  present  seems  to  be,  not  that  all  Arctic  expedi- 
tions are  exposed  to  "  immeasurable  "  dangers,  but  that  a  small, 
ill-provided,  and  imperfectly  disciplined  expedition  is  exposed  to 
very  serious  dangers.  The  measure  of  the  danger  is  the  amount 
of  forethought  and  preparation  which  is  necessary  to  put  any 
recurrence  of  it  out  of  the  question ;  and,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
another  such  accident  could  scarcely  have  had  the  same  conse- 
quences in  any  such  expedition  as  would  be  sent  out  by  an  English 
Govomment.  We  should  hardly  venture  to  draw  the  further 
moral  that  even  in  the  worst  case  there  are  more  chances  of 
escape  than  would  have  been  thought  possible.  Nobody  would 
propose  to  set  a  new-born  baby  afloat  on  an  ice-floe  in  the  77  th 
degree  of  latitude,  in  the  hope  of  ever  seeing  it  again.  Yet,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  baby  has  turned  up  safe  and  sound  at  New- 
foundland after  its  singular  passage;  and  some  of  the  other 
Esquiniiuix,  we  are  asrjured,  have  faces  of  "moonliko  rotundity," 
and  appear  to  be  enjoyiug  robust  health.  TJio  fugitives  seem  to 
have  run  some  risk  to  their  health  from  a  sudden  introduc- 
tion to  a  warm  atmosphere  after  living  for  a  long  time  iu 
II  temperature  at  the  freezing  point,  but  otherwise  they  managed 
to  support  life  much  more  comfortably  than  could  have 
bi-eii  expected.  "'J'anned  si'alhkin  "  is  undoubtedly  a  di.sagree- 
abl(j  article  of  diet,  and  the  bear  seems  to  have  turned  up 
at  tlic  nick  of  time.  Yet  wo  are  told  tliat  tlusy  soon  afterwards 
nu  t  plenty  of  .seals;  and  the  extromo  liardship  only  lasted  for  a 
few  (layH.  On  the  whole,  thenifore,  all  tiiat  wo  really  learn  from 
this  expedition  seems  to  bo  pretty  much  what  wo  knew  before. 
Biiips  are  iu  danger  of  getting  nipped  in  the  ice ;  whoa  nipped, 


very  unpleasant  results  may  ensue,  especially  to  a  weak  expedition ; 
but  such  dangers  have  been  constantly  encountered  by  previous 
travellers,  and  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  due  forethought 
and  preparation. 

Meanwhile,  the  other  results  obtained  are  rather  in  favour  of 
renewed  enterprise.  In  the  first  place.  Captain  tlsUl  reached  the 
very  high  latitude  of  82°  16'  with  singular  ease  in  the  first 
summer  of  the  expedition.  He  still  saw,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  of  his  crew,  might  easily  have  reached,  open  water  ahead. 
He  wintered  in  the  highest  latitude  in  which  an  Arctic  expedition 
has  ever  remained.  The  returning  members  of  the  party  declare 
that  the  climate  is  distinctly  imlder  than  it  is  several  de- 
grees further  south.  The  plains  were  covered  in  summer  by  a 
vegetation  sufficient  to  nourish  numerous  herds  of  musk- 
oxen,  of  which  the  expedition  shot  from  thirty  to  forty.  Though 
no  natives  were  encountered,  their  traces  were  perceived,  and 
drift-wood  was  picked  up  which  had  floated  from  the  North 
through  Robeson's  Straits.  In  mid-winter,  we  are  told  that  it 
was  cold  enough  to  fire  bullets  of  frozen  quicksilver  through  a 
two-inch  board,  which  certainly  does  not  suggest  the  existence  of. 
what'is  commonly  called  a  genial  climate.  However,  the  winter 
was  actually  passed  without  any  serious  discomfort,  and,  with  th^ 
exception  of  Captain  Hall,  nobody  seems  to  have  suffered  from 
the  exposure  incurred.  The  facts,  then,  which  the  expedition  has 
demonstrated  are,  that  it  is  possible  for  a  ship  sailing  in  the  spring 
to  reach  winter  quarters  beyond  the  eighty-first  degree  of  lati- 
tude. The  voyagers  would  then  be  within  a  distance  of  about  five 
hundred  miles  from  the  Pole ;  they  might  send  out  expeditions  in 
the  following  summer,  and  much  greater  distances  than  that  to 
the  Pole  and  back  have  been  accomplished  by  sledge  expeditions 
in  less  than  three  months.  The  unexpected  mildness  of  the 
climate  in  the  summer  suggests  the  probability  of  some  curious 
scientific  observations.  In  short,  it  seems  to  be  plainly  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility  that  one  of  the  few  romantic  prizes  of  adven- 
ture not  yet  won  by  human  daring  is  fairly  within  our  grasp, 
and  with  every  prospect  of  results  beyond  the  mere  gratification  of 
the  adventurous  spirit.  We  need  not  at  present  go  over  once 
more  the  arguments  against  and  in  favour  of  Government  assist- 
ance for  new  Polar  expeditions.  We  are  content  to  remark  that 
the  experience  of  the  Polaris  rather  adds  to  than  diminishes  the 
strength  of  the  case  for  renewed  effort.  Of  course,  the  first 
popular  impression  is  in  the  other  direction.  Whenever  a  railway 
accident  happens,  or  a  cab  runs  over  a  foot  passenger,  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  holding  indignation  meetings,  as  though  such  things 
had  never  happened  before,  and  as  though  our  indignation  would 
prevent  their  ever  happening  again.  We  ask  our  legislators  to 
invent  some  self-acting  machinery  which  shall  make  travelling  of 
all  kinds  absolutely  safe ;  and  the  last  question  we  condescend  to 
ask  is  the  only  one  which  is  really  to  the  point — namely,  whether 
the  average  proportion  of  accidents  to  escapes  is  increasing  or  is 
greater  than  might  be  reasonably  expected.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  hope  that  the  same  methods  of  reasoning  should  not  be  applied 
to  Ai'ctic  expeditions.  The  occurrence  of  a  single  mishap,  whether 
or  not  it  might  have  been  prevented  by  reasonable  precautions, 
will  be  triumphantly  cited  as  a  proof  that  such  enterprises 
are  immeasurably  dangerous.  Nobody  will  ask  calmly  what  has 
been  the  proportion  of  lives  lost  to  the  number  of  expeditions 
undertaken,  and  how  far  that  ratio  has  been  altered  by  a  single 
addition  to  the  list  of  casualties.  To  attempt  an  Arctic  journey 
will  be  declared  to  be  a  wanton  courting  of  death,  and  the  only 
chance  of  the  rash  adventurer  will  be  held  to  be  a  return  on  a  float- 
ing iceberg  on  a  diet  of  tanned  leather,  with  an  occasional  indulgence 
in  Esquimaux  baby.  It  is,  however,  some  comfort  that  these 
spasmodic  shrieks  of  alarm  generally  die  away  as  rapidly  as  they 
have  been  raised,  and  if,  as  may  reasonably  be  expected,  the  Polaris 
should  come  home  in  safety  next  autumn,  we  may  pass  from  the 
cold  to  the  hot  fit,  and  be  ready  to  express  extreme  disgust  if  a 
well-prepared  English  expedition  should  fail  by  any  accidental 
stroke  of  ill-luck  to  eclipse  the  performance  of  a  scratch  crew  of 
Americans  and  Esquimaux.  However  this  may  be,  it  seems  pretty 
clear  that  a  successful  exploration  of  the  Polar  mystery  can  be  only 
a  question  of  time.  Possibly  the  prize  may  fall  to  the  lot  of  some 
bold  adventurer,  such  as  Mr.  Leigh  Smith,  who  is  now  running 
similar  risks  on  his  own  responsibility ;  and  in  another  generation 
or  two  such  a  trip  may  become  as  commonplace  as  a  walk  up  the 
Matterhorn  is  at  the  present  day.  We  should,  however,  be  glad 
to  see  the  feat  performed  in  our  own  time ;  and  at  any  rate  we 
could  wish  that  a  mere  argument  from  cowardice  may  not  be  sufli- 
cient to  decide  the  question. 


THE  PERSIAN  VISIT. 

PERSIAN  matters  are  not  very  largely  understood  in  this 
country,  and  few  perhaps  have  any  definite  personal  idea  of 
the  Persian  King  who  is  about  to  pay  us  a  visit.  What  ho  may 
be  in  hiinsolf  hardly  anybody  kuows.  Some  whisper  that  it  is 
better  not  to  ask.  Wo  may  bo  pretty  sure  that  any  Eastern  despot 
has  done  things  which  would  not  bo  endured  in  the  most  despotic 
or  the  most  anarchic  comitry  of  Europe.  It  is  of  tho  nature  of 
an  Eastern  despotism  that  it  should  Do  so.  In  reading  all  Eastern 
history  or  fiction,  wo  adapt  oursolvcB  to  such  a  state  of  things. 
Wo  do  not  blame  an  liastoru  King  for  freely  cutting  off  heads, 
provided  only  he  cuts  off  the  right  heads.  It  is  porhaps  enough 
for  us  to  think  that  an  Eastern  despot  who  breaks  through  all  the 
habits  and  prejudices  of  his  class  uu  fur  as  to  make  a  journey  to 
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Western  lands  must,  in  some  points  at  least,  have  risen  above  the 
standard  of  his  class,  and  that  he  can  hardly  fail  to  take  back 
with  him  some  ideas  which  must  turn  to  the  good  of  his  king- 
dom. By  us  the  Persian  King  is  best  looked  on  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Persian  nation.  And  the  Persian  nation  is  one  which 
claims  our  interest  on  many  grounds.  The  expected  coming  of 
the  Persian  King  has  been  heralded  in  the  newspapers  with  large 
references  to  Darius  and  Xerxes.  We  have  been  solemnly  re- 
minded that  Persia  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  monarchies  of  the 
ancient  world  which  still  remains.  We  are  indeed  never  quite 
sure  about  the  four  monarchies.  We  used  to  have  Assyria, 
Persia,  Macedonia,  and  Rome,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Fifth- 
Monarchy-men  who  turned  up  in  the  seventeenth  century.  But 
■we  believe  that,  since  Scyths  and  Hamites  came  into  fashion, 
there  has  been  another  reckoning,  in  which  Macedonia  and  Rome, 
as  mere  European  States,  go  for  nothing,  while  the  Fifth- 
Monarchy-men  of  the  new  reckoning  are  no  longer  the  Levellers 
of  Cromwell's  time,  but  the  Arsacid  Kings  of  a  time  much 
earlier.     Which  of  these  reckonings  is  followed  by  the  daily 

Eapers  it  might  be  unkind  to  ask  ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the  new 
ghts  may  not  have  reached  Persia,  and  a  Persian,  in  whose  eyes 
the  Ottoman  Sultan  is  still  the  Cfesar  of  Rome,  might  fancy 
that  another  of  the  ancient  monarchies  was  still  going 
on  as  well  as  his  own.  But,  leaving  these  subtle  ques- 
tions, there  are  points  both  in  the  past  history  and  the 
present  position  of  Persia  which  we  may  well  call  to  mind  when 
the  ruler  of  Persia  comes  to  show  himself  among  us.  And 
■we  have  not  the  least  wish  to  shut  out  Darius  aud  Xerxes  from 
the  general  view,  provided  they  do  not  shut  out  everybody  else, 
and  provided  nobody  thinks  that  the  present  King  of  Persia  is 
either  their  direct  descendant  or  their  direct  successor.  We  need 
hardly  warn  anybody  against  believing  that  our  royal  guest  is  of 
the  same  religious  persuasion  as  his  ancient  predecessors,  as  we 
find  that  the  error  to  be  fought  against  is,  not  that  the  modern 
Persians  are  universally  disciples  of  Zoroaster,  but  rather  a  belief 
that  the  present  King  of  Persia  is,  in  some  way  not  explained,  the 
head  of  the  Mahometan  religion. 

The  dim  notion  of  the  newspapers  about  one  of  the  monarchies 
of  the  ancient  world  going  on  still,  about  the  "  successor  of  Darius  " 
and  the  rest  of  it,  has  thus  much  of  truth  in  it,  that  the  Persian 
nationality,  as  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  explain  more  than  once, 
has  lived  on  in  a  most  remarkable  way.  The  ancient-monarchy 
Tiew  may  perhaps  leave  out  of  sight  such  facts  as  those  of 
Macedonian,  Parthian,  Saracenic,  and  Mogul  conquests,  and  the  fact 
of  the  large  Turkish  infusion,  whether  we  choose  to  call  it  con- 
quest or  immigration.  But  it  brings  into  sight,  in  its  fashion,  the 
fact  that  the  Persian  nation  has  contrived  to  live  through  all 
these  things.  Though  it  is  queer  to  call  Nasr-ed-din  the  "  successor 
of  Darius,"  yet  the  people  over  whom  he  reigns  more  directly  re- 
presents the  people  of  Darius  than  any  of  the  great  European 
nations  represents  those  who  dwelled  on  the  same  soil  in  the  days 
of  Darius.  The  Gaul  and  the  Iberian  have  really  lived  on 
through  all  conquests,  but  they  have  lost  the  outward  badge  of 
their  old  national  being  by  adopting  the  Roman  language.  The 
Persian  has  had  masters  of  divers  nations  and  he  has  adopted 
an  Arabian  religion,  but  the  Persian  language  has  lived  on 
through  it  all.  If  any  one  chooses  to  infer  that  all  this  comes  of 
the  inborn  superiority  of  an  Aryan  people  struggling  against 
Semitic  and  Turanian  intruders,  we  shall  not  argue  against 
him.  Anyhow  the  fact  is  certain  that  the  Persian  nationality 
and  the  Persian  speech  have  lived  on  through  successive 
conquests,  that  conquerors  and  immigrants  have  been  largely 
assimilated  to  the  native  stock,  that  Persia  has  twice,  after 
long  periods  of  subjection,  risen  again  in  the  strength  of  a 
revived  nationality,  and  that  both  times  the  revived  nationality 
has  taken  the  form  of  the  preaching  of  a  national  religion.  The 
dynasties  both  of  the  Sassanids  and  the  Sophis  cannot,  without 
some  straining  of  language,  be  called  successors  of  Darius ;  but  both 
may  be  fairly  said  to  have  revived  the  monarchy  of  Darius.  We 
■will  not  undertake  to  guarantee  the  pure  Achaemenid  blood  of  the 
restorer  Artaxerxes,  and  the  Sophis  were  pretty  certainly  of 
Turkish  descent ;  but  they  revived  the  Persian  nationality  all  the 
same,  and,  if  they  were  in  any  sense  strangers,  the  fact  is  no  more 
■wonderful  than  the  fact  that  Simon  of  Montfort  was  a  Frenchman, 
that  Frederick  of  Sicily  was  a  Prince  of  Aragon,  and  that  the 
patriarch  of  the  long  line  of  the  Kings  of  Paris  was  in  truth  a 
Saxon  settler  in  Gaul.  The  Sassanid  revival  took  the  form  of  the 
preaching  of  the  old  national  religion,  the  Suffavean  revival  took 
the  form  of  the  preaching  of  a  form  of  Mahometanism  which  the 
Persian  national  mind  had  worked  out  for  itself,  a  way  which 
orthodox  Ottomans  and  Moguls  called  heresy.  We  believe, 
and  we  have  before  now  tried  to  make  others  believe,  that  this 
long  history  of  Persia,  this  abiding  retention  of  a  true  national 
life  under  every  kind  of  difficulty,  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
things  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  that  it  clothes  the  Persian 
nation  with  a  higher  interest  than  any  kind  of  talk  about  Darius 
and  Xerxes. 

When  people  get  away  from  the  Darius-and-Xerxes-and-four- 
monarchy  view  of  Persia,  they  are  apt  to  forget  the  wide  dis- 
tinction between  the  Persians  and  most  other  Mahometan  nations. 
This  confusion  reached  its  height  in  the  wild  belief  that  the 
present  Persian  King  is  the  spiritual  head  of  Mahometans  gener- 
ally. It  is  hard  to  find  a  parallel  in  the  West  to  so  strange  a 
delusion.  Perhaps  the  nearest  thing  to  it  would  be  if  any 
Persian  were  to  tell  his  countrymen  that  the  German  Emperor 
was  the  common  spiritual  head  of  all  Christian  sects.  Now, 


setting  aside  smaller  and  earlier  Mahometan  powers,  of  the  three 
Mahometan  powers  which  have  cut  any  great  figure  in  the  world 
for  the  last  four  hundred  years,  the  Ottomans,  the  Persians,  and 
the  Indian  Moguls,  the  Persians  stand  alone  as  being  really  a 
Mahometan  nation.  The  other  two,  the  Ottomans  and  the  Moguls, 
were  essentially  foreign  conquerors,  ruling  over  subject  nations  of 
other  religions  in  their  own  land.  So  to  be  was  not  an  accident  but 
the  essential  feature  of  their  position.  The  Ottomans  have  alw.ays 
been,  not  a  nation,  but  a  ruling  caste  ;  a  ruling  caste  which,  in  the 
days  of  their  strength,  was  replenished  by  the  human  tribute  of 
all  the  subject  nations.  Even  in  those  parts  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  where  the  population  is  mainly  Mahometan,  the  Ottomans 
are  still  a  ruling  caste  over  the  earlier  Mahometan  inhabitants, 
including,  of  course,  the  earlier  Turkish  settlements  before  the  Otto- 
man dynasty  arose.  So  in  India  the  Moguls  were,  in  the  like  sort,  a 
ruling  caste  over  a  people  mainly  Hindoo,  but  with  a  sprinkling  of 
heretical  Mahometans  and  people  of  other  creeds.  Thus  the  Moguls 
then,  and  the  Ottomans  still,  represent  not  only  Mahometanism,  but 
Mahometan  ascendency  ;  the  very  essence  of  their  being  is  the  su- 
premacy of  Mahometan  conquerors  over  subject  nations,  Christian  or 
heathen.  The  Persiausare  nothing  of  the  kind;  they  are  strictly  a  Ma- 
hometan nation.  At  the  same  time  they  are,  as  it  were,  Mahometans 
by  accident ;  and,  as  we  before  said,  their  Mahometanism  is  a  form 
of  Mahometanism  of  their  own  making.  If  we  draw  out  a  com- 
parison between  the  history  of  Christendom  and  the  history  of 
Islam,  the  Arabian  Caliphate,  the  original  Mahometan  power, 
answers  to  the  Roman  Empire,  politically,  though  not  theologi- 
cally, the  original  Christian  power.  The  various  Turkish  tribes — 
and  the  Indian  Moguls  were  really  as  much  Turkish  as  anything 
else — adopted  Mahometanism  as  they  came  within  the  influence 
of  the  Caliphate,  just  as  the  Teutonic  and  Slavonic  nations  adopted 
Christianity  when  they  came  within  the  influence  of  the  Empire. 
And  to  them  no  doubt  their  conversion  to  Islam  was  a  lift  in  the 
order  of  things ;  they  were  raised  from  mere  barbarism  to  that 
moral  and  social  stage  which  the  higher  form  of  Mahometanism 
represents.  With  the  Persians  nothing  of  the  kind  happened ;  the 
Turks  freely  accepted  Mahometanism  in  the  course  of  migrations 
which  brought  them  within  the  reach  of  a  religion  and  a  civili- 
zation which  were  at  any  rate  higher  than  their  own.  To 
the  Persians,  on  the  other  hand,  Islam  came  as  something 
forced  upon  them  by  foreign  conquerors.  Mahometanism,  in 
its  first  purity,  might  be  a  better  theological  system  than 
the  religion  of  Zoroaster  as  it  stood  in  the  days  of  the  last 
Sassanids.  But  the  Persian,  with  his  magnificent  Empire  and  his 
ancient  civilization,  could  not  feel  towards  conquerors  from  the 
Arabian  desert  as  the  Teutons  and  Slaves  felt  towards  the  Roman 
Empire  and  religion,  or  as  the  Turks  felt  towards  the  Caliphate  in 
a  somewhat  later  stage.  In  fact,  Persia,  to  a  great  extent,  led  cap- 
tive her  Arabian  conquerors,  and  turned  the  Caliphate  of  Bagdad 
into  something  very  different  from  what  it  had  been  when  Abou 
Bekr  and  Omar  ruled  half  the  world  from  the  steps  of  the  mosque 
at  Mekka.  The  Persians  became  Mahometans  because  they  could 
not  well  help  it,  and  they  revenged  themselves  in  the  end  by 
giving  their  Mahometanism  a  national  character  of  their  own. 
But,  in  so  doing,  they  became  more  strictly  a  Mahometan  nation 
than  any  other,  as  the  whole  people,  with  the  most  trifling  excep- 
tions, gradually  came  to  accept  the  religion  which  wa^  at  first 
forced  upon  them  by  the  sword.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  had  the 
mass  of  the  Persian  people  stuck  fast  to  the  creed  of  Zoroaster,  as 
the  mass  of  the  Greeks  and  Bulgarians  stuck  fast  to  the  creed  of 
Christ  and  the  mass  of  the  Hindoos  stuck  fast  to  the  creed  of 
Brahma,  Persia  too  would  have  been  another  case  of  a  conquer- 
ing Mahometan  caste  ruling  over  a  nation  of  another  religion. 
But  as  the  mass  of  the  Persian  nation  itself  became  Mahometan, 
the  few  who  clave  to  the  ancient  faith,  and  the  few  Jews, 
Christians,  or  members  of  any  other  religious  bodies,  became,  strictly 
speaking.  Dissenters  from  a  national  faith.  No  one  could  call 
the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Ottoman,  or  the  Hindoo  subjects 
of  the  Mogul,  Dissenters  from  a  national  religion.  They  are 
nations  which  kept  their  own  religion  under  a  bondage  alien  both 
in  blood  and  faith.  It  is  not  a  case  of  nonconformity,  but,  a  case 
of  national  and  religious  subjection,  like  that  of  Ireland  in  the 
days  of  Protestant  ascendency.  But  Christians,  Jews,  and  Fire- 
worshippers  are  in  Persia  strictly  Nonconformists.  Judaism  and 
Christianity  are  the  religions  of  foreign  settlers,  and  the  few 
Persians  who  still  cleave  to  the  faith  of  the  land  before  Islam  came 
into  it,  answer  in  some  sort  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in  England. 
We  suspect  that,  as  a  rule,  the  Persian  Nonconformist  has  been 
worse  otf  than  the  subject  nations  under  the  Mogul  or  the  Ottoman. 
The  Irish  Papist  in  the  worst  time  was  not  quite  so  badly  off  as 
the  English  Papist  under  Elizabeth,  or  the  Scotch  Presbyterian 
under  Charles  the  Second.  But  mere  religious  intolerance  can 
always  be  done  away  with  by  better  legislation,  while  no  legisla- 
tion can  do  away  with  such  differences  as  those  which  part  oft"  a 
conquering  caste  of  one  religion  from  subject  nations  of  another. 
In  India  the  difficulty  has  been  solved  by  bringing  both  races 
and  creeds  under  the  rule  of  conquerors  who  are  impartially  tolerant 
to  both.  How  it  is  to  be  settled  in  South-Eastern  Europe  it  is 
not  for  us  to  say ;  to  risk  even  a  guess  would  be  to  commit  the 
deadliest  of  sins  in  diplomatic  eyes,  the  sin  of  "  reopening  the 
Eastern  question." 

Whatever  then  our  royal  guest  from  Persia  may  be  in  any 
other  way,  he  is  at  least  not  the  alien  ruler  of  subject  Christian 
nations.  He  has  not  trampled  a  Christian  people  under  foot. 
He  is  the  head  of  a  Mahometan  nation,  a  nation  at  once  the  most 
purely  and  the  least  truly  Mahometan  of  any  of  the  great  Maho- 
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metan  powers  of  modern  times.  And,  •without  guaranteeing  the 
pure  Aryan  descent  of  this  particular  King,  we  may  say  that  he  is 
at  least  the  head  of  the  one  great  Mahometan  nation  which  still 
preserves  signs  of  primaeval  kindred  with  the  great  nations  of 
Europe.  As  such  he  is  a  reasonable  object  of  interest  in  our  e3'es. 
And,  if  it  adds  to  his  interest  in  anybody's  eyes  to  call  him  the 
"  successor  of  Darius,"  we  will  not  greatly  quarrel  with  the 
description,  though  it  is  rather  like  challenging  special  regard 
for  the  Ottoman  iSultan  on  the  ground  of  his  being  the  successor 
of  Philip  of  Macedon. 


THE  PRIESTHOOD  IX  SOUTHERN  ITALY. 

IN  no  part  of  Italy  are  we  able  to  study  the  great  ecclesiastical 
revolution  which  is  following  hard  on  the  political  changes  of 
the  last  twenty  years  with  the  same  interest  as  in  the  South. 
Eome  is  as  yet  untouched  by  the  threatened  law  of  secularization 
or  suppression.  The  Church  reforms  which  preceded  the  French 
Revolution  in  Tuscany  and  the  Milanese,  as  well  as  the  temper  of 
the  people  itself,  had  left  so  little  power  to  the  priesthood  that  the 
more  sweeping  measures  of  our  own  day  produced  comparatively 
little  effect  either  socially  or  religiously.  Piedmont  was  the  one 
province  of  Italy  where  the  influence  and  number  of  the  clergy 
equalled  their  influence  and  number  in  the  South ;  but  in  Pied- 
mont the  work  of  the  revolution  has  been  long  since  done.  Though 
the  peasant  of  the  Riviera  may  still  regard  the  failure  of  his  olive 
crop  as  a  jvidgmeut  on  the  land  for  its  defiance  of  the  Papacy,  the 
moral  and  industrial  advance  of  the  population  of  the  North  as  a 
whole  has  eflectually  seconded  the  law  in  its  transformation  of  the 
character  of  the  priesthood.  But  from  Terracina  to  Girgenti  the 
Church  and  the  Revolution  are  still  face  to  face,  and,  vast  as  is  the 
change  which  has  been  already  brought  about,  the  process  of  social 
and  ecclesiastical  reconstruction  is  far  from  being  at  an  end.  No- 
where, up  to  the  moment  when  Garibaldi  swept  the  Bourbons  from 
their  capital,  had  the  priesthood  so  firm  a  hold.  Its  numbers  were 
enormous.  In  Sicily  the  clergj'  and  the  religious  of  various  orders 
constituted  a  hundredth  part  of  the  whole  population ;  in  Naples 
the  priest  was  the  centre  of  every  group  in  the  streets.  The 
wealth  of  the  Church,  though  impaired  by  the  confiscations 
of  the  French  occupation,  was  still  immense,  while  its  power 
was  greater  than  in  the  days  of  Hildebrand  or  Innocent. 
Half  trom  policy,  half  from  superstition,  the  later  Bourbons 
relied  on  the  clergy  as  the  main  support  of  their  system  of 
despotism,  and,  great  as  its  services  were,  they  were  pur- 
chased at  an  almost  incredible  price.  If  the  priest  preached  un- 
limited obedience  to  the  pitiful  tyranny  of  Ferdinand  or  Francis, 
if  he  held  Liberalism  in  check  by  a  system  of  religious  espionage, 
of  spiritual  terrorism,  or  even  by  betrayal  to  the  authorities  of 
the  secrets  of  the  confessional  (and  under  Ferdinand  II.  the  con- 
fessional was  notoriously  put  at  the  service  of  the  police),  he  de- 
manded in  return  judicial  and  administrative  independence.  The 
Church  was  exempt  from  all  secular  jurisdiction  and  subject  only 
to  the  court  of  the  bishop.  Not  only  was  the  civil  power  held 
sternly  at  bay,  but  it  was  turned  into  an  engine  of  spiritual  coer- 
cion. The  communal  .syndic  was  employed  in  driving  the  truants 
of  the  commune  to  mass.  Where  the  schoolmaster  existed  he 
■was  forced  to  drive  his  boys  to  the  confessional.  Tlie  censorship 
of  the  press  was  as  rigid  in  its  exclusion  of  heretical  as  of  revo- 
lutionary publications.  Any  la.xity  in  religious  observances  at 
once  enrolled  a  Neapolitan  in  the  list  of  "  suspects,"  and  placed 
him  under  the  ban  of  the  police.  And  not  only  did  the  priesthood 
use  the  civil  magistrate  as  its  tool,  but  it  was  the  one  power  left 
in  the  South  wliicli  could  venture  to  cross  his  path.  Within  a 
limited  sphere  the  clergy  assumed  a  sort  of  tribunate  of  the  plebs, 
i\nd  the  presence  of  a  priest  in  a  household  secured  it  at  any  rate 
from  the  worst  outrages  of  the  local  tyrants  who  caricatured 
the  system  of  their  royal  master.  The  result  was  tliat  every  family 
of  any  importance  contributed  its  "  little  priest "  to  the  ranks  of 
the  clergy,  and  every  country  town  saw  a  swarm  of  young 
neophytes  who  tumbled  out  of  the  seminary  into  the  street  "in  all 
the  glory  of  shovel-hats  and  miniature  soutanes. 

With  the  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons  the  whole  of  tliis  fabric  of 
ecclesia-otical  power  fell  suddenly  to  the  ground.  The  numbers  of 
the  clergy  were  roughly  curtailed  by  the  suppression  of  the  monas- 
terieSjOf  the  cathedral  cliapter.s,  andof  the  collegiate  cliurches,  which 
were  more  numerous  in  Southern  Italy  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  Catholic  world.  A  glance  at  an  Italiau  village  shows  what 
an  enormou.9  social  revolution  this  mere  reduction  of  numbers  must 
be  bringing  about.  In  a  little  town  of  the  Riviera,  whoso  jiopu- 
lation  hardly  reached  ten  thousand,  the  number  of  priests  belure 
1850  exceeded  two  hundred.  In  the  island  village  of  Cupri,  at 
the  other  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  a  parish  of  fifteen  hundrrd 
souLs  required  tin;  services  of  twelve  canons,  a  vicar,  anil  a  score 
of  Dja.SK-prie.sts.  In  the  one  case  tlie  clergy  havo  ahoaily  sunk  to 
forty,  and  in  the  other  the  vicar  will  soon  bo  tlie  only  repre- 
sentutivo  of  his  order.  It  wa.s,  above  all,  tluough  their  enormous 
numbers  tliat  the  iiifluenco  of  the  clergy  penetrated  into  every 
homo  and  tlirougli  every  cla.s8  in  Southern  Italy,  and  the  loss  of 
importance  involy(;d  in  tlii.s  rapid  diminution  is  already  telling  on 
their  social  position.  'i'hc.W  poliiicul  power  has  wholly  dis- 
appeared. Lcclcsiastical  juri.sdictioii,  bishops'  courts,  bishops' 
prisons,  clerical  innnunitii  s  and  ])rivilcges  have  been  utterly  swept 
away.  Tiic  priest  has  not  only  ceased  to  servo  as  a  duleiico  against 
tlio  civil  power,  but  the  hatred  and  contemiit  wliicli  tlio  legal  and 
judicial  clasnea  lose  no  opportunity  Ibr  di.'^playing  towards  his 
order  make  hia  friondhhip  or  inter))osition  simply  danniging  to  his 


clients.  With  the  loss  of  power  the  supply  of  "  little  priests,"  and 
the  valuable  connexion  with  the  middle  classes  which  it  involved, 
have  almost  everywhere  broken  down.  The  boys  themselves  shrink 
from  joining  an  order  which  is  rapidly  sinking  in  popular  esteem, 
and  the  trader  or  the  small  landowner  no  longer  views  with  favour 
a  profession  which  has  lost  influence  as  it  has  lost  wealth.  Poverty 
again  is  fast  dissolving  the  hold  of  the  priesthood  on  the  upper 
classes.  The  clergy  of  Italy,  like  that  of  France  before  the  Revo- 
lution, has  hitherto  consisted  of  two  sharply  defined  orders,  the 
larger  part  consisting  of  cures  and  mass-priests,  the  smaller  of  the 
higher  and  dignified  clergy.  The  ample  endowments  of  bishoprics, 
chapters,  and  collegiate  churches  tempted  the  poorer  nobles  to 
devote  their  younger  sons  to  the  priesthood,  while  the  poorer  and 
more  directly  spiritual  chai-ges  were  left  to  the  children  of 
the  small  shopkeeper  or  the  peasant  farmer.  With  the  abolition 
of  the  higher  preferment,  however,  this  connexion  between  the 
gentry  and  the  Church  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  in  Italy,  as  ia 
Belgium  or  Ireland,  the  clergy  are  fast  sinking  into  a  peasant 
priesthood,  with  few  links  to  unite  it  to  the  wealth,  the  leisure, 
the  culture,  the  refinement,  or  the  moderation  of  the  world 
without. 

But  if  the  Church  has  lost  more  in  the  South  than  elsewhere 
from  recent  changes,  in  no  part  of  Italy  is  its  gain  likely  to  be  so  great 
in  the  end.  The  moral  reform  which  has  followed  everywhere  through- 
out the  Catholic  world  on  the  loss  of  power  and  position  by  the  clergy 
must  tell  most  on  the  clergy  of  Southern  Italy.  Without  adopt- 
ing all  the  scandal  of  their  Liberal  opponents,  a  little  experience  of 
Neapolitan  or  Sicilian  villages  reveals  a  state  of  things  among  the 
priesthood  which  is  startling  enough  to  those  whose  experience  of 
clerical  life  has  been  drawn  from  an  English  parsonage.  The 
"  parroco  "  naturally  shares  the  passions  and  the  temper  of  the 
peasant  class  from  which  he  springs.  His  ordinary  talk  is  simply 
that  of  his  home,  seasoned  with  words  and  phrases  of  a  grossness 
almost  incredible  to  English  ears,  but  from  which  English  ears  are 
for  the  most  part  shielded  by  the  patois  in  which  they  are  con- 
veyed. The  confessional  is  the  fount  of  half  the  impurity  of  the 
village.  The  sermon  is  larded  now  and  then  with  stories  broad 
enough  for  a  taproom.  The  chat  of  the  Piazza  turns  on  the 
peccadilloes  of  the  clergy,  on  the  luck  of  Don  Ambrogio  in  finding 
the  episcopal  prison  to  which  he  had  so  often  been  consigned 
closed  against  him  by  the  Constitution,  or  on  the  resemblance  of 
the  dark-eyed  little  gambler  who  is  playing  at  knuckle-bones  in 
the  Piazza  to  that  sly  Don  Natale.  But  already  there  are  signs 
of  a  healthy  change.  The  mere  reduction  in  numbers,  fall- 
ing as  it  does  principally  on  the  idlest  and  most  worthless 
of  the  clergy,  naturally  improves  the  tone  of  those  who  re- 
main. The  collegiate  chapters,  so  frequent  in  the  South, 
were  nothing  but  groups  of  indolent  ecclesiastics  who  lowered 
the  whole  temper  of  their  class.  In  a  village  with  which 
we  are  familiar  the  arch-priest  is  the  recognized  father  of  more  than 
one  chubby  urchin.  The  senior  canon  is  the  village  usm'er,  one  of 
his  colleagues  occupies  his  time  in  watch-making,  and  another 
is  generally  to  be  found  snaring  birds  for  the  supply  of  his  luxurious 
table.  Clerical  loungers  of  this  class  will  die  away  as  the  laws 
of  suppression  gradually  produce  their  efiect;  but  besides  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  idler  clergy,  the  very  prevalence  of  Liberalism,  the 
rise  to  power  of  a  class  bitterly  hostile  to  the  priesthood  and  eager 
to  seize  on  every  scandal  as  a  means  of  assailing  it,  operates,  no 
doubt,  as  a  check  of  a  very  efficient  kind.  The  wonderful  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  moral  temper  of  the  French  priest- 
hood, and  the  very  small  amount  of  scandal  to  which  it  gives  occa- 
sion, are  obviously  due  to  the  fact  that  every  priest  in  France  knows 
himself  to  be  living  beneath  the  scrutiny  of  a  host  of  Voltairean  eyes. 
The  weakness  of  human  nature  is  a  good  deal  aided  everywhere  by 
the  fear  of  detection,  backed  by  the  sliame  of  an  almost  certaia 
exposure ;  and  in  Southern  Italy  the  hostility  of  the  "  Liberals  " 
is  already  raising  the  moral  tone  of  their  clerical  opponents.  Every- 
body recognizes  in  the  new  and  younger  village  priest  a  man  of 
very  difi'erent  stamp  from  his  easy-going  predecessor.  He  is  a 
great  deal  less  pleas;mt  and  sociable,  but  then  he  is  a  vast  deal 
more  clerical.  The  gossips  in  the  Piazza  hate  him  as  a  busy- 
body, but  they  have  no  scandal  to  tell  about  him.  He  multiplies 
services  and  processions,  sends  about  the  Bambino  from  house  to 
house,  brigades  the  village  girls  into  guilds  of  St.  Mary  or  St. 
Agiiese,  brings  in  mission  preachers  to  whip  themselves  in  the 
pulpit  during  Lent,  and  himself  preaches  vigorously  against 
Liberalism  and  the  persecutors  of  the  Church.  His  whole  attitude, 
in  fact,  is  not  only  active  but  belligerent.  I'robably  the  greatest 
mistake  of  the  Italian  Government  throughout  all  the  recent 
ecclesiastical  changes  has  been  the  contemptuous  indift'erenco  with 
which  it  has  treated  the  lower  clergy.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the 
national  struggle  they  were  far  from  being  hostile  to  the  cause  of 
Italian  independencu  or  unity;  indeed,  tiie  number  who  came  for- 
ward to  sujiport  the  protest  of  Father  I'assaglia  showed  that  tlio 
now  Government  might  count  on  a  large  number  of  adherents 
among  the  parish  priests,  if  it  took  measures  to  protect  them  against 
the  bishops  and  against  Rome.  But  the  policy  of  Ricasoli  was 
wisely,  or  unwisely,  set  aside  for  what  was  believed  to  havo  beea 
the  policy  of  Cavour  ;  in  the  name  of  "  a  I'reo  Church  "  the  clergy 
were  stripped  even  of  their  existing  rights  and  given  over  to  tlie 
absolute  control  of  tlio  episcopate,  while  the  ''  Free  State"  refused 
to  deal  with  the  priesthood  savo  through  their  bishops  and  the 
Pop(!.  Tho  faint  sjiarks  of  independence  were  soon  trodden  out : 
the  liiberal  vicars,  who  came  boldly  to  the  front  at  Naples,  found 
themselves  outea.-its  and  excommunicate,  while,  as  if  to  extinguish 
any  spark  of  .'<ympatliy  for  itself  in  those  who  submitted,  tho 
Government  struck  thirty  per  cent,  off  tho  meagre  pittmico  it  had 
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leaerred  for  them,  and  threw  endless  administrative  difficulties 
and  delays  in  the  way  of  their  receiving  any  stipend  at  all.  The 
result  is,  naturally  enough,  that  every  Southern  priest  is  an  enemy 
of  Libenil  government,  and  that  the  younger  priests  who  are  now 
coming  to  the  front  are  bitter  and  energetic  in  their  enmity. 

There  are  already  signs  indeed  that  a  struggle  is  approaching 
in  which  Italian  Liberalism  will  find  itself  confronted  with  much 
the  same  difficulries  that  have  proved  so  embarrassing  to  the 
Liberals  of  Belgium.  The  policy  of  abstention  has  been  only 
upheld  by  the  resolute  will  of  Pio  Nono,  and  there  is  a  general 
belief  that  whoever  may  be  his  successor  will  at  once  abandon  it. 
Already  the  Archbishop  of  Naples,  Cardinal  Riario  Sforza,  one  of 
theablest  men  in  the  sacred  College,  has  broken  in  spirit,  though  not 
in  form,  through  the  Papal  injunctions,  and  the  result  has  shown 
that  in  the  largest  of  Italian  cities  the  priest  is  supreme.  No  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  King  is  required  from  a  voter  at  the 
municipal  elections,  and  the  Archbishop  profited  by  the  omission 
to  bring  forward  clerical  candidates  and  to  secure  a  clerical 
Majority  in  the  City  Council.  The  blow  was  a  hard  one,  and  the 
bitter  outcry  of  his  opponents  shows  that  it  has  been  felt ; 
but  its  force  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  victory  was  won  in 
a  great  urban  centre  where  Liberalism  had  believed  itself 
secure.  Not  even  the  most  enthusiastic  of  Liberals  dreamt  of 
contesting  the  supremacy  of  the  priest  in  the  rural  districts.  The 
peasantry  of  Southern  Italy  are  devout  and  priest-ridden  to  a  man. 
The  churches,  unlike  those  of  other  parts  of  the  peninsula,  are 
crowded,  not  with  women  only,  but  with  men — rough  farmers  and 
fishei"3 — on  their  knees,  joining  heartily  in  litanies  and  Ave 
Marias.  The  Chvu-ch  has,  in  fact,  towered  over  them  till  theyhave 
lost  the  power  of  doubting  or  questioning  ;  it  is  only  a  few  years 
ago  that  the  monks  whose  huge  house  frowns  down  on  the  village, 
or  the  canons  whose  dome  overhangs  the  cluster  of  rural  roofs, 
•were  their  lords.  They  held  the  soil ;  they  spent,  they  took,  they 
lent,  they  gave;  and  though  monks  and  canons  have  disappeared, 
the  impression  of  their  power  remains.  With  the  dissolution 
itself  the  peasant,  unlike  the  citizen  of  the  towns,  had  nothing  to 
do.  Of  the  political  revolution  which  relieved  him  of  the 
Bourbons  he  understood  something  ;  his  wishes  were  in  the  main 
for  it,  and  even  now  that  he  has  to  pay  for  liberty  in  a  heavier 
taxation,  he  is  still  fairly  loyal  to  it.  But  of  the  great  religious 
changes  that  followed  he  understood  nothing  at  all.  The  clergy 
•who  suflered  we^re  for  the  most  part  his  kinsmen  and  neighbours; 
and  the  only  direct  effect  of  their  suppression  was  to  give  him 
non-resident  landlords  instead  of  resident  ones.  Unhappily,  too, 
the  great  material  tie  which  the  purchase  ^f  the  Church  lands 
created  between  the  peasant  and  the  State  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tion is  almost  wholly  absent  from  Southern  Italy,  where  the 
boldest  peasant  quailed  at  the  threat  of  excommunication  which 
■was  denounced  by  the  priest  against  the  buyers  of  sacred  ground  : 
and  where  we  have  known  men  who  defied  the  threat  forced  on 
their  death-bed  to  restore  their  purchase  to  the  Church  by  the 
menace  of  being  buried  like  a  dog.  Broken,  too,  and  maimed  as 
it  is,  the  Church  is  still  the  one  great  social  institution  which  the 
Southern  peasant  sees  and  knows.  Its  "  festas  "  are  the  single 
source  of  poetry  and  amusement  in  his  life,  llf  has  no  catle, 
no  journals,  no  reviews,  no  great  secular  fetes,  as  the  dwellers 
in  towns  have.  But  he  has  his  Cradle-show  at  Christmas,  his 
show  of  the  Wise  Men  at  Epiphany-tide,  his  procession 
in  the  spring  ere  the  boys  start  for  the  coral  fishery,  his 
procession  in  summer  through  the  vineyards  for  the  blessing 
of  the  vines.  The  priest,  in  fact,  is  not  merely  the  centre  of  his 
religious  life,  but  of  his  social  life  too.  Education  is  the  only 
serious  danger  to  his  supremacy,  and  the  first  sign  of  tlie  clerical 
movement  in  Southern  Italy  has  been  the  new  attitude  of  the 
priesthood  towards  the  schools.  The  school  of  the  rural  commune 
IS  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  Communal  Council — in  other 
•words,  of  the  village  farmers  who  are  its  paymasters — and  in  place 
of  the  contemptuous  indifference  with  which  the  clergy  at  first 
regarded  the  educational  institutions  of  the  new  Government,  they 
have  now  begun  to  use  their  influence  over  the  Council  to  secure 
Ihe  control  over  them.  In  more  than  one  Southern  village  the 
schoolmaster  finds  himself  compelled  to  teach  the  new  episcopal 
Catechism  and  to  instruct  his  pupils  in  the  doctrine  of  Papal 
infallibility,  while  a  teacher  who  fairly  sets  himself  in  opposition 
to  the  priest  finds  hia  school  deserted  and  his  income  crippled  by 
the  Council.  The  new  Educational  Bill  which  we  lately  noticed, 
and  which  practically  withdraws  the  control  of  the  school  from 
the  hands  of  the  village  fanners,  is  a  sign  that  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment ha=i  recognized  this  new  danger,  and  is  resolved  to  meet  it 
boldly.  But  the  true  security  of  Liberal  Italy  lies,  after  all,  in  the 
Utter  inability  of  the  priesthood  to  use  the  vast  advantages  of  their 
position.  The  moral  force  which  the  clergy  might  still  wield  is 
squandered  on  excommunications  of  Radical  newspapers  and  the 
coarsest  abuse  of  the  existing  Government,  while  the  gro?rsest  im- 
morality in  their  flock  passes  uncensured,  and  no  clerical  name  is 
ever  seen  among  the  pi-otests  against  that  liideous  cruelty  to 
animals  which  is  the  disgrace  of  the  South.  Till  the  priest  talces 
a  very  diflerent  moral  and  spiritual  position  from  that  which  he 
at  present  occupies,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  mere  ecclesiastical 
activity  will  avail  permanently  to  arrest  the  general  progress  of 
Italy.  But  there  can  bo  little  doubt  that  in  the  present  condition 
■of  the  South  the  clergy  may  inflict  on  their  Liberal  opponents,  if 
the  preaent  movement  is  really  carried  out,  a  very  considerable 
and  humiliating  check. 


FISH. 

A WRITER  in  the  Times  has  very  justly  observed  that 
nobody  would  imagine,  from  the  tariff  of  an  JCnglish  fish 
market,  that  we  were  an  insular  people,  with  some  of  the  finest 
fishing  grounds  in  the  world  along  our  coasts.  Why  should  fish 
be  an  expensive  luxury  in  a  country  like  tliis  ?  There  appears  to 
be  abundance  of  fish  in  the  sea,  and  there  is  certainly  a  jirofitable 
market  for  all  kinds  of  fish  in  our  large  towns.  I  fore  then  we 
have  the  supply  and  the  demand  both  at  hand.  How  is  it  that 
they  cannot  be  brought  together  on  less  onerous  terms?  As  far 
as  Loudon  is  concerned,  there  is  not  much  difliculty  in  explaining 
the  absurdly  high  price  of  fish.  In  London  the  trade  is  carried 
on  under  artificial  conditions  which  practically  convert  it  into  a 
monopoly  in  the  hands  of  a  comparatively  small  body  of  dealers. 
The  root  of  the  mischief  is  to  be  found  at  Billingsgate.  An^'body 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  go  to  Billingsgate  in  the  early 
morning  will  see  for  himself  the  sort  of  difficulties  which  are 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  free  distribution  of  fish  through  the 
metropolis.  Billingsgate  Market  is  a  place  of  limited  extent,  lying 
ia  the  midst  of  a  naaze  of  narrow  streets  and  lanes,  and  very 
difficult  of  access.  Long  before  you  reach  the  Market  you  find 
the  streets  and  lanes  blocked  with  carts  and  barrows  of  every 
description.  They  extend  as  far  as  London  Bridge  on  one  side, 
and  as  far  as  the  Tower  on  the  other,  and  overflow  into  all  the 
alleys  of  Eastcheap.  A  fishmonger  who  is  a  little  late  has  to 
leave  his  trap  half  a  mile  or  a  mile  away  from  the  place  where 
he  is  going  to  do  business.  The  market  itself  U  crammed  to 
suffocation.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  move  about  in  it.  The 
people  are  swept  to  and  fro  in  currents,  and  woe  betide  the 
luckless  wight  who  tries  to  strike  out  an  independent  course  for 
himself.  Porters  with  huge  boxes  on  their  heads  struggle  heavily 
through  the  dense  throng.  The  shouting  and  hubbub  are  deafen- 
ing, and  the  confusion  distracting.  It  is  obvious  at  a  glance  that 
whatever  may  once  have  been  the  fitness  of  Billingsgate  for 
the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied,  the  trade  has  long  since  out- 
grown the  narrow  accommodation  set  apart  for  it.  The  Market 
is  absurdly  small  for  the  thousands  of  people  who  have  to  do- 
business  there,  and  even  if  it  were  of  more  reasonable  dimen- 
sions, the  approaches  to  it  would  still  be  sufficient  to  condemn  it. 
A  fishmonger  has  not  only  to  make  his  purchases,  but  to  carry 
them  away  with  him.  He  has  to  leave  his  cart  or  barrow  at  a 
distance  from  the  Market,  and  he  must  have  some  one  to  look 
after  it  for  him  while  he  does  his  marketing,  and  he  has  also 
to  hire  a  porter  to  carry  the  fish  to  the  cart.  This  is  not  only 
a  matter  of  inconvenience  ;  it  adds  to  the  cost  of  the  fish.  It  may 
be  only  a  few  pence,  but  a  few  pence  are  a  serious  matter  to  a  poor- 
costermonger,  especiall}'  when  they  have  to  be  paid  every  time  he 
goes  to  market.  The  fish  trade  is  in  many  respects  a  troublesome 
one.  The  commodity  is  perishable,  and  the  supply  varies  from 
day  to  day.  Some  days  fish  are  hardly  to  be  got  for  love 
or  money,  and  on  other  days  there  is  quite  a  glut  of  them. 
It  is  not  desirable,  however,  that  artificial  difficulties  and  in- 
convenience should  be  wantonly  contrived  in  order  to  drive 
ott'  dealers.  There  is  another  grievance  connected  vath  the 
want  of  room  which  must  be  mentioned.  It  is  a  rule  of  the 
Market  that  all  fish  is  sold,  as  the  phrase  is,  "  with  its  faults  and 
errors  of  description,"  aud  the  retail  dealers  complain,  we  believe, 
that  they  are  often  shamefully  imposed  upon.  The  meaning  of 
the  rule  is  simply  that  they  have  to  buy  their  fish  in  a  poke,  and 
have  no  redress  if,  when  they  open  the  package,  they  find  short 
measure  or  any  other  deficiency.  The  fishermen  are  accused  of 
sometimes  making  up  for  a  small  catch  by  filling  the  baskets 
with  all  sorts  of  rubbish  ;  but  a  dealer  who  is  victimised  in  this 
way  has  no  alternative  but  to  submit.  If  there  were  more  space, 
tlie  dealers  could  open  the  baskets  and  see  what  they  were  buying. 
But  as  it  is,  anything  like  examination  is  of  course  utterly  out  of 
the  question. 

One  side  of  Billingsgate,  as  everybody  knows,  is  open  to  the 
river,  and  that  is  its  only  justification  as  a  fish  market.  If 
it  were  true  that  all  fish  were  brought  to  town  by  way  of  the 
river,  tliat  would  no  doubt  be  a  verj--  good  reason  why  the 
fish  market  should  necessarily  be  on  the  river-side.  But,  in 
point  of  fact,  only  a  small  part  of  the  fish  supply  of  London  arrives 
by  this  route.  The  railways  are  now  the  great  carriers  of  fish,  as 
of  everything  else,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  fish  sold  at 
Billingsgate  has  been  carted  there  from  the  railway  stations.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  way  in  which  the  distribution  of  fish  in  London  is 
managed  is  this — the  fish,  with  the  exception  of  what  comes  by 
boat,  has  to  be  conveyed  from  Paddington,  Euston  Square, 
King's  Cross,  or  Shoreditch,  to  Billingsgate,  an  out  of  the  way 
place,  four  or  five  miles  off,  in  an  almost  inaccessible  situation, 
and  then  re-conveyed  from  Billingsgate  to  other  parts  of  London, 
a  good  deal  of  it  going  straight  back  the  way  it  came.  It  is 
obviously  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  absurd  and  preposterous 
system  than  this.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  establish  a  fish 
market  at  Columbia  Market ;  but,  for  some  reason  not  clearly 
understood,  the  experiment  appears  to  have  been  attended  with 
only  indifferent  success.  Vested  interests  are  strong,  and  they 
are  naturally  opposed  to  any  change  ;  and,  besides,  Bethual  Green 
is  perhaps  rather  out  of  the  way  of  West-end  fishmongers.  What 
is  wanted  is  a  fish  market  in  a  more  central  situation,  say  near 
King's  Cross.  A  city  of  three  and  a  half  millions  of  people  should 
surely  have  more  thnn  one  fish  market. 

But  even  supposing  that  there  were  proper  facilities  for  the  sale 
of  fish,  there  seems  to  be  a  difficulty  in  persuading  fishermen,  or 
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at  least  Irish  fishermen,  to  take  the  trouble  to  catch  them.  The 
Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  Irish  Fisheries,  which  has  just  been 

f ublished,  laments  the  decline  of  the  fishing  trade  in  that  country, 
t  is  calculated  that  in  1846  nearly  twenty  thousand  boats 
or  other  vessels  were  engaged  in  the  Irish  fisheries,  manned 
.    by  over  a  hundred  thousand  men  and  boys.     Last  year  the 
number  of  boats  had  fallen  to  eight  thousand,  while  the  men 
and  boys  engaged  in  the  trade  were  scarcely  over  thirty-one 
thousand.    Indeed  there  was  a  decline  in  1872,  as  compared' with 
the  previous  year,  of  about  a  thousand  boats  and  seven  thousand 
men.  Many  of  the  fishermen  have  no  doubt  emigrated,  and  others 
have  probably  given  up  fishing  because  they  have  found  something 
better  to  do.  The  decline  of  a  precarious  and  poorly  paid  industry 
is  not  altogether  to  be  regretted,  if  it  is  due  to  the  men  engaged  in 
it  being  drawn  off  to  more  profitable  employment.    Besides,  the 
statistics  of  the  earlier  period  appear  to  be  open  to  some  doubt. 
After  making  every  allowance  for  these  circumstances,  however, 
there  remains  the  fact  that  the  Irish  fisheries  are  by  no  means  so 
productive  as  they  ought  to  be.  The  pilchard  fishery,  we  are  told, 
•was  not  prosecuted  in  Ireland  during  1872  with  any  show  of 
enterprise,  although  large  shoals  of  those  fish  appeared  on  the 
coasts  of  Cork  and  Kerry.    It  is  also  stated  that  the  Irish  boats 
engaged  in  the  herring  fishery  at  Howth  numbered  only  1 1 6  as 
against  268  from  Scotland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  Cornwall.  Again, 
we  find  that  two  more  Irish  Fishing  Companies  have  collapsed, 
and  that  there  is  now,  properly  speaking,  no  joint-stock  Fishing 
Company  in  Ireland.    We  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
fisheries  have  fallen  ofi'  because  Irishmen  do  not  care  to 
go    fishing,    and    because    capital    is    not    forthcoming  for 
fishing    enterprises.     The  Inspectors  are    still  in  favour  of 
Government  loans.    Indeed  they  would  hardly  be  Irishmen  if 
they  were  not.    "  No  great  improvement,"  they  say,  "  can  be 
looked  for  in  the  sea-fisheries  until  loans  are  advanced  for  the 
.repair  and  purchase  of  boats  and  gear."    In  other  words,  Irish 
■fishermen  must  be  bribed  by  Government  subsidies  before  they  can 
be  induced  to  compete  with  Scotch,  Manx,  and  Cornish  fishermen, 
who  find  it  quite  worth  their  while  to  equip  boats  at  their  own  ex- 
pense and  to  come  from  a  distance  in  order  to  share  in  the  spoils  of 
Irish  waters.    It  is  unfortunate  that  Irishmen  will  not  fish  in  their 
■  own  waters  without  a  Government  guarantee  ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  loan  system  would  lead  to  satisfactory  results.  An 
"  Irish  County  Member  "  has  written  to  the  Ivnes  to  suggest  that 
'the  best  way  of  taking  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  Home  Rule 
■would  be  to  give  loans  to  Irish  fishermen  as  the  Home  Rulers 
propose.    It  seems  to  us  that  this  would  rather  put  wind  into  the 
sails  of  Home  Rule,  for  all  other  classes  of  Irishmen  would  at  once 
put  in  similar  claims  for  compensation  from  Government  for  their 
own  inertia  and  idleness.    It  is  much  easier  to  howl  about  Home 
Rule  and  the  wearing  of  the  green  than  to  go  out  to  sea  and 
catch  fish. 

There  would  seem  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  Irish  fishing 
business  is  in  want  of  capital,  and  it  is  not  very  diflicult  to  discover 
the  reasons  why  capital  is  not  forthcoming.  We  gather  from  the 
Report  of  the  Fisheries  Inspectors  that  last  year  a  serious  conflict 
broke  out  at  the  Claddagh,  in  Galway  Bay,  "  where  a  section  of 
the  men  rose  in  arms  against  the  trawlers,  with  whom  they  have 
had  wars  on  previous  occasions,"  on  account  of  the  use  of  trawl 
nets.  The  "aid  of  a  gunboat  had  to  be  evoked,"  and  the 
Inspectors  held  a  public  inquiry  on  the  trawling  question ;  but, 
"alter  a  lengthened  investigation,  no  satisfactory  conclusion  could 
be  arrived  at,  the  witnesses  being  all  more  or  less  biassed,  accord- 
ing to  their  prejudices,"  and  "some  of  those  interested  were  afraid  to 
become  witnesses  in  the  inquiry,  making  affidavits  that  their  lives 
would  be  in  danger  if  they  attempted  to  come  into  court."  More 
recently  the  fishermen  of  Kinsale  threatened  to  pull  down  the 
Jiouses  of  the  fish-buyers  over  their  heads  unless  they  would 
agree  to  pay  such  prices  as  the  fisliermen  chose  to  dictate.  Con- 
fidence is  a  plant  of  slow  growth  in  tlie  breast  of  capitalists,  and 
.if  once  it  is  nipped  by  a  blight  of  terror  or  suspicion  it  takes 
a  long  time  to  recover.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  readiness 
■of  Irish  fishermen  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands  is  likely 
(to  be  attractive  to  capitalists.  Capital  is  not  exclusively  a  Saxon 
luxury.  There  is  capital  also  in  Irehiud,  and  there  are  certainly 
Irishmen  in  England  who  possess  abundant  means  for  investment. 
But  if  even  Irish  capitalists  are  shy  of  putting  their  money  on  Irish 
fishermen,  it  can  only  be  because  they  think  the  fishermen  are  de- 
ificient  in  something  else  than  money  to  patch  up  their  boats  with. 
Nothing  could  be  simpler  than  to  make  loans  to  Irish  fishermen.  But 
there  niiglit  be  some  difficulty  in  collecting  the  money  as  it  fell  duo. 
The  Cliaiicellor  of  the  Exchequer  may  bo  forgiven  for  doubting 
the  expediency  of  making  advances  which  could  only  be  recovered 
fcy  evoking  the  aid  of  a  gunboat.  The  Inspectors  observe  that 
although  the  fishing  Companies  have  all  come  to  grief,  smaller 
enterprises  entered  into  by  practical  men  having  a  thorough  know- 
ledffe  of  the  art  of  fisliing  and  of  the  best  markets  in  which  to  sell 
their  fish  have  usually  proved  succcjssful.  We  fear  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  suppose  that  the  enterprises  which  have  not  been 
succeesful  were  conducted  by  men  who  were  not  remarkable  for 
th(ur  thorough  knowledge  of  the  art  of  catching  or  selling  lish. 
Whether  men  wlio  are  weak  in  tliis  respect  would  bo  much  helped 
by  grants  of  Government  money  may  ])(;rhaps  bo  doubted.  And 
in  regard  to  the  proposed  loans,  wo  should  like  to  know  whether 
it  is  intended  that  they  should  Ik;  coniiiiod  to  natives  of  Ire- 
land, or  whether  the  Scolchnicn,  Iviglisluucn,  I'^renchmen,  and 
Dutchmen  who  fish  oil  the  Irish  coa.-its  are  to  receive  similar 
encouragomeul.    The  Inspectors  appear  to  bo  ignorant  of  the 


fact  that  what  is  called  a  bonus  to  Scotch  fishermen  is  in  reality  a 
tax  exacted  from  them  for  warranting  the  soundness  of  their 
fish. 


A  MANUAL  OF  DRESS. 

THERE  exists  a  series  of  manuals  by  which  we  may  learn  how 
to  behave,  to  play  whist  and  other  games,  and  to  make  jokes 
and  speeches.  The  last  number  of  this  series  instructs  ladies  how 
to  dress,  and  perhaps  the  author  of  it  would  say  that  she  wrote 
for  ladies  only.  But  anybody  may  buy  a  book  which  is  exposed 
for  sale  at  a  railway  stall,  and  although  the  management  of  gowns 
and  bonnets  is  the  exclusive  province  of  ladies,  yet  when  it  comes 
to  the  management  of  husbands  we  think  ourselves  interested  in 
the  discussion.  The  details  into  which  this  author  enters  are 
necessarily  unintelligible  to  the  sex  for  which  she  does  not  write ; 
but  every  male  reader  will  understand  her  when  she  takes  what 
she  calls  a  broad  view.  She  complains,  on  behalf  of  herself  and  other 
women,  that  their  greatest  difficulty  when  they  attempt  economy* 
is  the  opposition  which  they  meet  from  men,  '*  who  are  willing 
enough  to  deal  in  generalities,  and  always  agree  with  you  theoreti- 
cally on  the  necessity  of  economy,"  but  when  the  actual  facts  of  the 
practice  are  brought  before  them,  call  it  stinginess  and  meanness. 
The  author  has  the  candour  to  admit  that  these  complaints  are 
frequently  well  founded,  "  for  many  women  are  apt  to  degenerate 
under  the  process,  and  become  to  all  intents  and  purposes  little 
else  than  an  economical  apparatus."  This  remark  is  true  of  many 
women  and  of  some  men.  The  habit  of  saving  continues  after  the 
necessity  has  ceased ;  but  as  women  live  less  in  the  world  than 
men,  domestic  infiuence  operates  more  strongly  upon  their  minds. 
The  men  of  our  generation  are  certainly  not  remarkable  for  small  • 
economies,  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  many  men  can  earn  a 
pound  more  easily  than  they  can  save  a  shilling.  Yet  the  men 
who  took  care  of  their  shillings,  if  not  particularly  amiable,  had 
something  nearly  allied  to  heroism  in  their  nature.  They  saved 
their  own  money  and  spent  freely  the  money  of  the  State.  Sic 
fortis  Etriiria  crcvit,  as  Mr.  Lowe  is  fond  of  saying.  An  author 
who  knows  well  middle  class  life  of  England  has  pointed  out 
that  in  the  early  years  of  this  century  fortunes  were  made 
slowly  and  almost  imperceptibly,  and  the  possession  of  wealth 
could  not  change  the  habits  which  had  been  formed  in  acquiring  it. 
One  of  the  rich  uncles  in  the  Mill  on  the  F/oss  would  have  driven, 
some  way  round  to  escape  a  toll,  and  would  have  done  so  equally 
whether  he  was  travelling  at  his  own  or  an  employer's  expense. 
Scott,  again,  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  this  class  in  his 
own  age  and  country,  and  the  protest  which  he  ascribes  to  the 
miser  in  Old  Mortality,  that  a  dip-candle  was  good  enough  to  see 
to  die  by,  scarcely  caricatured  the  frugal  practices  which  have  made 
Scotchmen  prosperous  throughout  the  world. 

But  to  return  to  our  immediate  subject,  the  lady  from  whom  we 
are  quoting  assumes  that  men  will  not  endure  economy  in  families 
unless  it  is  disguised.  Tact,  she  says,  is  wanting  to  throw  a  cloak 
over  bare  bones.  By  tact  a  wife  can  do  what  she  thinks  is  right, 
and  at  the  same  time  persuade  her  husband  that  she  is  doing  what 
he  pleases.  It  is  rather  humiliating  to  find  that,  when  women 
talk  confidentially  among  themselves,  they  always  assume  as  the 
basis  of  their  little  plans  that  men  are  capable  of  being  deceived  by 
transparent  artifices.  The  author,  after  dwelling  generally  upon 
the  value  of  tact  applied  to  economy,  proceeds  to  give  "a  wonderful 
instance  "  of  it,  which  we  think  very  wondeiful  indeed.  "  Break- 
fasting at  the  house  of  a  lady  (a  model  of  carefulness),  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  her  looking,  not  only  with  equanimity,  but  with 
positive  pleasure,  at  her  husband,  who  was  emptying  the  cream 
jug.  (I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  every  one  else 
had  finished)."  We  should  certainly  spoil  this  story  by  attempt- 
ing to  abridge  it,  and  unless  we  gave  the  author's  own  words,  no 
reader  would  be  likely  to  believe  that  there  exists  a  lady  who  knows 
another  lady  who  has  a  husband  who  habitually  makes  a  clearance 
of  the  cream  at  breakfast.  The  first  remaik  that  we  have  to  make  upon 
the  story  is  that  the  Manual  of  Etiquette  of  the  same  publishers 
might  usefully  be  perused  by  the  gentleman  who  has  an  un- 
restrained partiality  for  cream.  There  may  perhaps  be  families 
where  the  head  is  particularly  fond  of  bacon  at  breakfast  or  of  fish 
at  dinner,  and  after  satisfying  the  desires  of  his  wife  and  children 
and  guests,  appropriates  the  residue  of  the  dish  to  himself  and 
consumes  the  whole.  But  the  case  of  the  cream  was  quoted,  not 
as  one  of  gluttony,  as  we  might  have  hastily  supposed,  in  the 
husband,  but  of  tact  in  the  wife.  It  appears  that  the  admirable 
lady  who  contemplates  with  equanimity  the  consumption  of  her 
cream  is  practising  all  the  time  one  of  her  pet  economies;  "  for," 
she  says,  "  after  his  cream  my  husband  is  so  thoroughly  satisfied 
that  he  is  master  in  his  own  house,  that  ho  is  quite  content  to 
walk  to  his  Club ;  had  I  remonstrated  with  hiui,  ho  would  probably 
have  taken  a  hansom."  Wo  do  not  know  how  much  cream  a 
husband  in  constant  practice  could  consume  at  breakfast,  but 
wo  know  that  a  hnnsom  cab  costs  at  least  a  shilling,  and  wo 
should  think  tliat  a  shillingsworth  of  cream  could  not  be 
swallowed  without  unpleasimt  consequences.  Wo  should  need 
the  combined  talents  of  the  late  Mr.  Mill  and  Dr.  Mausol 
to  analyse  satisfactorily  the  mental  processes  by  which  a  husband 
who  has  had  plenty  of  cream  for  breakfast  ccmcludes  that 
ho  is  master  of  his  own  liouse,  and  a  husband  who  has  not  had 
plenty  of  cream  for  breakfast  concludes  that  lie  ought  to  take  a 
hansom  cab.  Perhaps  in  continuation  of  this  series  of  nnmuala 
wo  may  got  one  upon  logic  for  ladies,  which  may  elucidate  thia 
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obscure  subject  There  is  of  course  a  moral  to  this  tale,  which  is 
that  the  cream  jug  should  be  kept  full — diluted  if  necessary,  but 
always  full  We  can  only  say  that  a  husband  who  is  greedy  of 
cream,  and  yet  is  capable  of  being  put  off  with  milk,  must  be  a 
very  remarkable  compound  of  selfishness  and  stupidity.  Perhaps 
in  the  case  of  a  wife  of  very  great  tact  and  a  husband  of  extreme 
simplicity,  it  might  be  possible  to  maintain  the  fiction  of  household 
sovereignty  upon  sky-blue  milk  and  water.  The  author  ends  the 
chapter  by  saying  "Such  is  life."  We  can  only  say  that  we 
hope  not. 

This  parable  of  the  cream  jug  which  may  be  filled  if  necessary 
with  milk  embodies,  we  think,  the  principle  of  the  entire  work. 
Husbands  are  to  be  treated  like  cats.  A  well-managed  husband 
has  his  daily  supply  of  cream,  or  at  least  of  milk  or  milk  and 
water,  and  his  fur  is  never  rubbed  the  wrong  way.  The 
author  felt  quite  sad  to  think  "of  the  husbands,  brothers, 
and  male  relations  in  general  who  are  daily  rubbed  up  the 
wrong  way  by  their  womankind  on  limited  incomes."  We 
are  once  more  reminded  of  the  wife  in  the  Mill  on  the  Floss 
who  daily  rubbed  up  her  husband  the  wrong  way,  not  because 
his  income  was  limited,  but  because  it  ha-d  been  limited 
when  she  formed  the  habit  of  rubbing  him  up.  This  lady  had  an 
economical  practice  of  not  assuming  her"  front"  until  after  break- 
fast, but  whether  her  husband  or  society  gained  or  lost  by  this 
practice  is  not  explained.  We  may  remark  with  diffidence  that, 
having  glanced  over  the  pages  of  this  Manual  which  are  specially 
addressed  to  elderly  ladies,  we  found,  with  a  surprise  which  is 
doubtless  based  in  ignorance,  that  the  subject  of  "  fronts  "  is  not 
therein  discussed.  Indeed,  in  looking  over  tables  of  expenditure 
intended  for  ladies  of  all  ages,  we  observe  that  nothing  is  allowed 
for  hair,  unless  indeed  it  comes  under  the  title  "  sundries."  If  we 
venture  to  ask  a  question  upon  the  book,  the  author  will  probably 
answer  that  we  have  no  business  to  read  it.  We  can  therefore 
only  remark  that  if  a  lady  who  dresses  on  1 5/.  a  year,  according 
to  the  author's  programme,  is  obliged  among  other  economies  to 
wear  her  own  hair  in  its  natural  colour,  she  could  hardly  adopt  any 
expedient  more  agreeable  to  the  majority  of  mankind.  It  was  re- 
marked when  the  siege  of  Paris  began  that  the  women  had  suddenly 
become  good-looking,  because  those  who  could  afford  expensive 
accessories  of  dress  had  departed,  and  only  those  who  were  com- 
pelled to  dress  naturally  remained.  It'  this  remark  were  well 
founded,  it  supplies  encouragement  to  those  ladies  who  may  attempt, 
by  the  help  of  this  author  or  otherwise,  to  dress  on  a  small  fixed 
allowance.  A  few  fashions  have  been  invented  to  display  female 
charms,  and  many  to  disgiiise  the  want  of  them.  The  difficulty 
under  which  the  author  of  this  Manual  labours  is  that  she  can  only 
advise  as  to  material  and  shape  of  dress,  while  the  harmonious 
arrangement  of  colours  cannot  be  taught  by  the  unaided  pen. 
Lectures  are  now  given  to  ladies  on  cookery,  and  perhaps  they 
would  be  equally  useful  as  regards  dress.  It'ou  cannot  go  to  any 
public  place  without  seeing  women  who  have  no  taste  in  dress 
themselves,  and  want  either  willingness  or  power  to  obtain 
guidance  from  those  who  have.  W'ith  such  women  the  more 
money  they  spend  in  dress  the  worse  it  looks.  They  buy  several 
things  because  they  are  separately  handsome,  or  at  least  expensive, 
and  put  them  all  on  together.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  women 
devoid  of  taste  could  be  brought  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  this 
author,  that  "  the  essence  of  comfort  is  to  slip  through  life  in  an 
anobjectioniible  black  silk."  The  author  warns  ladies  who  are 
obliged  to  dress  on  1 5/.  a  year  that  "  they  must  not  make  it  a 
matter  of  conscience  to  rush  into  mourning  on  the  slightest  pro- 
vocation." We  think,  however,  that  a  period  of  general  mourn- 
ing has  something  of  the  charm  which  was  ascribed  to  the  siege 
of  Paris,  and  in  this  point  of  view  even  Republicans  of  taste 
must  admit  the  advantage  of  a  well-developed  Royal  Family. 
The  problems  of  dress  would  perhaps  become  easier  if  ladies  could 
settle  whether  their  object  is  to  spite  one  another  or  to  please 
men.  The  latter  object  is  not  perhaps  easier  than  the  former,  but 
it  is  likely  to  be  attained,  if  at  all,  at  much  less  cost.  The  author 
proposes  to  her  readers  as  their  special  object  the  attainment  of  a 
condition  which  she  calls  chicdom.  We  can  only  hope  that  she 
chooses  her  dress  better  than  her  words. 


COMPLICATED  COMPLICATION, 

THE  Licensing  Act  of  last  Session  has  again  undergone  the 
sarcastic  criticism  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  Mr. 
Justice  Blackburn  wished  that  Mr.  Bruce  might  sit  beside  him 
and  listen  to  the  discussions  which  arise  upon  this  Act.  The  Lord 
Chief  Justice  stated  on  a  previous  occasion  that  he  had  never  seen 
a  more  confused  and  puzzling  Act  than  this.  The  section  then  in 
question  was  utterly  bewildering.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  most  com- 
plicated complication  he  had  ever  met  with.  The  Legislature 
must  have  had  some  intention  on  the  point,  but  what  it  was  he 
waa  unable  to  discover.  Mr.  Justice  I31ackbum,  while  agreeing 
in  the  general  spirit  of  the  remarks  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
took  exception  to  his  description  of  this  Act  as  the  most  con- 
fused specimen  of  modem  legialation.  That  place  was,  he  thought, 
properly  to  be  assigned  to  the  Public  Health  Acts. 

This  is  how  Parliament  deals  with  matters  such  as  the  Sale  of 
Liquors  and  the  Public  Health  which  concern  everybody  every 
day.  It  makes  laws  which  not  even  the  Judges  can  understand. 
We  have  lately  seen  a  paper  read  before  the  Statistical  Society 
which  describes  how  the  author,  Mr.  F.  H.  Janson,  an  experienced 
solicitor,  endeavoured  to  guide  the  parish  in  which  he  resides  in 


taking  measures  in  anticipation  of  cholera  in  I  870.  He  referred 
to  the  Sanitary  Act  of  1 866,  in  which  he  expected  to  find  the 
existing  sanitary  code.  The  first  point  to  be  ascertained  was  with 
whom  the  power  of  acting  lay,  or,  in  the  words  of  the  Act,  who 
was  the  sewer  authority."  For  tliis  information  ho  found 
himself  referred  to  a  previous  Act,  the  "  Sewage  Utilization 
Act,"  and  after  some  study  he  satisfied  himself  that  the 
"  sewer  authority "  was  the  vestry  of  the  parish.  A  vestry 
was  accordingly  summoned  without  delay.  The  Act  conferred 
considerable  powers  on  the  "  sewer  authority."  These  powers 
were  actively  exerted.  Disinfectants  and  medicines  were  pro- 
vided, and  sanitary  inspectors  were  appointed.  Some  very  useful 
results  followed,  but  the  power  of  the  "  sewer  authority  "  to 
compel  obedience  to  sanitary  laws  was  challenged  by  the  indolent 
and  refractory,  and  its  action  became  paralysed.  The  Board  of 
Guardians,  who  had  been  constituted  the  sanitary  authority  under 
the  "  Nuisance  Removal  Acts,"  had  no  idea  of  being  displaced, 
demurred  to  interference,  and  all  but  encouraged  opposition  to  the 
vestrj'.  They  contended  that  sufficient  machinery  for  carrying  out 
the  objects  of  the  vestry  existed  under  the  "  Nuisance  Removal 
Acts,"  and  they  intimated  that  they  should  disallow  any  rate  im- 
posed to  meet  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  vestry.  Hereupon  the 
vestry  consulted  counsel,  who  advised  that  "  infereutially  it  was 
clear "  that  the  vestry  was  the  "  sewer  authority,"  and  that 
they  had  certain  powers,  among  which  the  power  of  paying  the 
expenses  of  efficient  action  was  not  included.  He  also  advised  that 
they  had  no  power  to  interfere  with  the  occupation  of  damp  or 
defective  houses,  or  with  the  use  of  polluted  wells.  Ultimately 
it  was  admitted  that  the  vestry  was  the  "  sewer  authority,"  but 
the  immediate  danger  which  had  aroused  the  inhabitants  had 
passed  away,  and  they  were  informed  that  a  Bill  would  be  brought 
before  Parliament  which,  if  passed,  would  remove  existing 
difficulties. 

This,  then,  is  how  sanitary  legislation  stood  in  1870.  A 
vestry  desire  that  neither  themselves  nor  their  neighbours  should 
die  of  cholera.  They  think  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Guardians 
insufficient  for  their  protection,  and  they  proceed  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  Immediately  they  are  confronted  with  legal  diffi- 
culties, and  cannot  stir  a  step  except  under  advice  of  counsel. 
However,  these  difficulties  were  to  be  removed  by  legisla- 
tion. A  Bill  was  brought  in  by  Government  last  Session, 
and  ultimately  passed  under  the  title  of  "  The  Public  Health 
Act."  Mr.  Janson  and  his  fellow-parishioners  looked  to  this 
Act  to  furnish  a  convenient  and  intelligible  guide  for  their 
future  operations.  But  they  find  complication  still  more 
complicated.  A  "  rural  sanitary  authority  "  under  the  Act  pos- 
sesses all  the  authorities  which  belonged  to  the  sewer  authority 
under  one  class  of  Acts,  and  to  the  nuisance  authority  under 
another  class  of  Acts,  find  to  the  local  authority  under  three  other 
classes  of  Acts.  Thus,  if  the  "  rural  sanitary  authority  "  desires  to 
inform  itself  what  are  its  powers  and  duties,  it  must  peruse  and 
compare  sixteen  Acts  of  Parliament.  Of  course  we  know  that  this 
can  only  be  done  by  employing  a  clerk  who  is  probably  a  solicitor, 
and  who  provides  himself  with  an  edition  of  the  "  Public  Health 
Act  "  with  notes  compiled  probably  by  a  barrister.  It  is  sometimes 
assumed  that  lawyers  cause,  or  at  least  profit  by,  the  difficulties  of 
law.  But  these  difficulties  arise  either  out  of  the  nature  of  the  subject 
or  the  mode  of  treatijig  it,  and  lawyers  are  not  responsible  for 
either.  The  task  of  legislating  for  tlie  complicated  interests  and 
requirements  of  modern  society  is  formidable,  but  not  insuperable. 
The  complaint  of  Mr.  Janson  and  many  other  lawyers  is  that  no 
reasonable  precautions  are  taken  to  ensure  the  proper  performance 
of  this  task.  The  term  "  Sanitary  Acts  "  includes,  in  all,  twenty- 
six  Acts,  besides  the  Public  Health  Act  of  last  year ;  and  <ill  these 
Acts  must  necessarily  affect  the  conduct  of  sanitary  authorities. 
The  practical  point  of  these  remarks  is  that  lawyers  must  in- 
evitably obtain  a  monopoly  of  the  knowledge  requisite  for  sanitary 
action.  No  layman  can  be  expected  to  provide  liiuiself  with 
twenty-seven,  or  even  seventeen,  Acts  of  Parliament,  even  if  he 
has  leisure  and  intelligence  sufficient  for  their  perusal.  Yet  lawyers 
do  not  desire  to  maintain  for  their  own  profit  a  practice  which  is ' 
disgraceful  to  civilization.  Mr.  Janson,  who  is  Vice-President  of 
the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  may  be  understood  to  express  the  • 
opinion  of  many  members  of  his  own  branch  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion, and  the  opinion  of  the  other  branch  may  be  sufficiently  in- 
ferred from  recent  utterances  of  the  judges. 

There  is  perhaps  too  much  disposition  among  barristers  who 
discuss  this  subject  to  ventilate  large  theories  instead  of  considering 
practical  remedies.  The  controversy  about  Codes  and  Digests  crops 
up  periodically  when  the  newspapers  have  nothing  else  to  write 
upon.  Without  questioning  the  importance  of  this  controversy, we 
would  suggest  that  it  might  be  suspended  until  the  twenty-seven 
SauitaryActs  have  been  consolidated  into  one  Act.  The  "  Statistics 
of  Lt^gislation,"  which  we  have  now  before  us,  are  simply 
friglitful.  A  Parliamentary  notice  of  last  November  stated  that 
application  would  be  made  this  Session  for  a  Railway  Act 
which  would  repeal,  alter,  or  amend  the  provisions  of  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  twelve  existing  Acts.  These,  of  course,  belong 
to  the  "local  and  personal  Acts,"  which  are  kept  separate  from  the 
"  public  Acts,"  and  only  aftect,  at  least  primarily,  the  Companies 
whicli  obtain  them.  But  the  whole  of  our  legislation  proceeds 
with  the  same  disregard  of  method  and  conciseness,  and  it  threatens 
to  end  in  burying  Parliament  under  the  weight  of  its  own  statutes. 
Obscurity  often  arises  from  carelessness,  but  sometimes  from 
design.  As  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  says.  Acts  of  I'ariiament  are 
drawn  in  a  form  that  will  pass,  although  it  will  not  work,  and, 
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thus  the  onus  is  thrown  upon  the  judges  of  interpreting  them  so 
that  they  may  work.  We  hear  complaints  of  the  complexity  of 
title  to  land,  and  the  consequent  expense  of  dealing  with  it.  This 
complexity  is  due  partly  to  the  attachment  of  Lawyers  to  an 
ancient  system  of  law,  and  partly  to  the  attachment  of  land- 
owners to  certain  powers  of  disposition.  But  nobody  can  deny 
the  existence  of  one  complication  which  might  be  removed.  Yet 
instead  of  removing  it.  Parliament  is  busy  every  Session  in  creating 
other  complications.  The  law  and  practice  of  bankruptcy  have 
been  a  ffivourite  subject  for  meddling  and  muddling.  There  have 
been  three  Bankruptcy  Acts  within  twenty-three  years,  and  as 
each  of  these  Acts  contains  provisions  on  the  same  subject  iu 
different  language,  the  decisions  of  the  Courts  on  one  set  of  enact- 
ments are  no  authority  on  another.  The  capricious  change  of 
language  by  draftsmen  who  have  to  deal  with  the  same  subject  is 
au  evil  of  -vThich  many  examples  occur  in  modern  legislation. 
Sometimes  perhaps  the  draftsmen's  work  is  done  carelessly,  but 
they  might  plead  that  if  they  did  their  work  carefully  it  would 
be  spoiled  by  Parliament.  Au  important  Act  of  Parliament,  such 
as  the  Public  Health  Act,  ought  to  be  "self-interpreting  and  self- 
contained." 

The  Excise  Licensing  Act  of  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  8i,  s.  ii  provided 
that  nothing  in  the  Act  contained  should  extend  to  prohibit  any 
didy  licensed  person  from  carrying  on  his  trade  in  booths  or  tents  at 
any  lawful  fair  or  public  race.  The  Act  uf  24  and  25  Vict.  c.  22, 
s.  1 2  enacted  that  so  much  of  any  Act  as  permitted  the  sale  of 
beer  or  spirits,  without  an  Excise  licence,  should  be  repealed. 
The  Act  of  26  and  27  Vict.  c.  33,  s.  21  enacted  that  nothing  in  the 
previous  enactment  contained  should  extend  to  prohibit  any  person 
licensed  by  the  Excise,  as  in  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  81,  s.  11  is  mentioned, 
from  carrying  on  his  trade  in  booths  or  tents  at  any  lawful  fair  or 
public  race.  This  enactment  was  probably  passed  because  it  had 
been  suggested  that  the  24  and  25  Vict,  impliedly  repealed  the 
privilege  of  selling  at  fairs  and  races  which  had  been  granted  by 
the  6  Geo.  IV.  Then  comes  the  Licensing  Act  of  last  year,  which 
provides  (s.  72)  that  nothing  iu  the  Act  shall  atlector  apply  to  the 
"  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  on  special  occasions  in  pursuance  of  the 
provisions  in  that  behalf  enacted."  A  publican  had  been  convicted 
by  magistrates  for  selling  intoxicating  liquors  at  a  fair,  and  the 
question  came  lately  before  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  whether 
he  had  been  properly  convicted.  lie  would  be  liable  to  conviction 
under  the  general  words  of  the  Act  (sec.  3)  unless  he  was  pro- 
tected by  sec.  72.  Is  then  a  sale  at  a  fair  a  sale  on  a  "special 
occasion"  in  pursusmce  of  previous  Acts?  The  effect  of  the- 
previous  Acts  appears  to  be  that  a  publican  duly  licensed  to 
sell  on  his  own  premises  should  not  be  prohibited  from  s-^lling 
at  a  fair.  But  those  Acts  do  not  authorize  such  sale,  and 
therefore  such  sale  could  hardly  be  called  a  sale  "  on  a  special 
occasion  in  pursuance"  of  those  Acts.  The  phrase  "  special 
occasion  "  seeuis  to  liave  been  contrived  by  the  author  of  the  Act 
of  last  year  to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  mentioning  fairs  and 
markets,  and  in  the  same  careless  way  he  confounded  the  two  ideas 
of  non-prohibition  and  authorization.  The  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  after  reference  to  the  statutes  above  cited  and  to  others 
of  earlier  date,  decided  that  tbe  conviction  was  wrong.  This  was 
the  case  in  which  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  expressed  the  wish  that 
the  Home  Secretary  might  sit  beside  him  and  hear  the  argument. 
There  is  a  strong  party  opposed  to  fairs  and  races  and  to  drinking, 
and  it  might  have  been  expected  that  this  party  would  avail  itself 
of  the  ambiguity  of  the  clause  to  attack  the  publicans.  This 
example  shows  what  the  judges  meant  when  they  said  that  the 
Act  was  framed,  nut  to  work,  but  to  pass. 
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rpiIE  judgment  which  from  tlie  first  we  formed  that  this  years 
JL  Exhibition  is  much  below  the  average  has  been  confirmed  by 
common  consent.  Still  the  number  of  meritorious  works  calling 
for  notice  has  seldom  been  greater,  simply  because,  though  loading 
artists  are  in  decadence,  there  never  has  been  a  time  when  talent 
was  so  abounding.  We  have  spolcen  of  the  growing  naturalism 
of  the  English  school ;  we  have  also  sliown  how  the  study  of  nature 
has  of  late  been  brought  under  the  spell  of  imagination  and  the 
power  of  emotion,  so  that  many  popular  pictures  of  the  day  are  to 
be  read,  not  as  the  prose  of  nature,  but  as  the  poetry  of  nature.  A 
email  figure,  "Weaving  the  Wreath"  (261),  by  Mr.  Leighton,  It.A., 
may  bo  quoted  as  a  case  in  point.  "The  Banquet  Scene  from 
the  Tempest"  (286),  by  Mr.  Poole,  Il.A.,  though  a  mistake,  also 
belongs  to  the  same  order  of  creation.  Among  outsiders  we  miss 
this  season  young  Mr.  Richmond ;  iho  cause  of  his  absence  is 
under-stood  to  bo  some  onerous  work  in  fresco  on  which  ho 
is  still  engaged  in  a  country  mansion.  Mr.  W.  V.  Hcu'bert, 
tho  son  of  another  Academician,  must  also  bo  remembered 
among  those  painters  who  are  giving  to  the  art  of  tlio  imnuHliato 
future  proinibo  of  noble  range  of  thought.  "])eu3  justus  ('t 
niisericors "  (575)  ri.'|)n;soiils  a  gondola  crowded  with  gay 
revellers,  among  whom  wo  may  fancy  a  inediajval  Jjord  IJyrou; 
euddenly  tlio  boat  conn.'S  bel'oru  a  lifi!-si/,o  crucifix  on  u  palace 
Willi  ;  tlio  festive  coui])iiny  are  at  once  thrown  into  consternation 
nnd  contrition  ;  tho  reality  of  life  and  of  di'ath  dawns  on  them  in 
their  dissipation.  The  situulioii  is  almost  too  sensational;  the  old 
mitstcrs  pointed  iv  moral  more  gniyely  ;  our  modern  art  is  garish, 
un(iuiet,  spasmodic.  Tho  colour  is  as  the  sentiment,  hoctic;  tho 
contrast  bulwcen  ^oX^Xw  sunlight  and  purplo  shadows  heightens 


an  eCjct  which  verges  on  violence  and  scarcely  escapes  extra- 
vagance. Another  composition  which  has  deservedly  attracted 
attention  is  "  Argus  "  (464),  by  Mr.  liiviere,  a  young  painter  of 
something  more  than  promise,  remembered  in  last  Academy  by 
"  Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Hen."  In  this  year's  work  we  have  yet  a 
further  example  of  the  increasing  care  given  to  the  first  concep- 
tion of  a  picture.  The  period  is  fortunately  passing  away  when  our 
painters  found  most  profit  in  pleasing  the  public  by  pretty  trifles ; 
our  rising  artists  paint  up  to  an  idea,  and  yet  they  escape  the 
penalty  which  inevitably  awaits  didactic  painting  in  common  with 
didactic  poetry.  Mr.  Riviere  generally  manages  to  tell  his  story 
briefly,  clearly,  and  impressively.  The  old  and  melancholy  Ulysses 
disguised  as  a  beggar,  returning  home  after  an  absence  of  many 
years,  is  recognized  by  his  dog.  The  painter  has  a  happy  way  of 
so  isolating  his  principal  figure  as  to  fix  the  eye  of  the  spectator 
upon  the  focus  of  composition.  In  fact,  composition,  story,  and 
sentiment  are  the  secrets  of  Mr.  Riviere's  success ;  he  owes  little 
to  colour,  save  the  suggestion  of  a  sicklied  cast  of  thought  which 
seems  responsive  to  his  moody  and  melancholy  monotones. 
Indeed,  as  is  almost  universally  found,  a  complete  reciprocity 
subsists  between  the  painter's  play  of  colour  and  his  range  of 
human  sympathy ;  sickliness  and  sentimentality  have  become  this 
artist's  bane.  "All  that  was  Left  of  the  Homeward- Bound "' 
(986)  tells  how  little  of  simple  nature  is  l6ft  for  Mr.  Riviere. 
A  dog  and  a  girl  on  a  drifting  mast  in  a  tempestuous  sea  reach 
that  agony  point  at  which  au  artist  bids  adieu  to  the  modera- 
tion of  nature  and  the  manliness  of  genius.  The  idea  is  a  platitude^ 
the  picture  a  piece  of  sensationalism. 

It  is  astounding  how  mean  an  impression  French  critics- 
carry  away  from  our  London  exhibitions.  Thus  a  writer  of  the 
intellectual  insight  of  M.  Taine  gives  as  his  opinion  that  English 
painters  of  the  present  day  have  a  colour  that  is  nothing  less  than 
brutal,  and  a  design  that  is  no  better  than  microscopically  minute. 
Our  Academy ,  showing  itself  more  merciful  to  French  art,  kindly 
affords  from  year  to  year  space  on  the  line  for  the  works  of 
M.  Edouard  Frere  ;  and  yet  such  pictures  as  "  II  est  pris"  (182) 
are  not  superior  in  character,  execution,  or  colour,  to  the  small 
genre  paintings  of  JMr.  T.  Web.ster,  R.A.  (269),  Mr.  F.  D.  Hardy 
(167),  Mr.  J.  Clark  (140),  and  Mr.  Le  Jeune,  A.R.A.  (156). 
Also  among  close  observers  and  careful  executants  may  be  named 
Mr.  John  l^aed  (91),  Mr.  G.  B.  O'Neil  (424),  Mr.MacLean  (524), 
Mr.  F.  Morgan  (1071),  and  Mr.  Bedford  (1072).  Of  more  than 
ordinaiy  size  and  complexity  is  "  Scandal  "  (158),  as  narrated  by 
Mr.  Storey.  Here  we  are  introduced  to  an  afternoon  tea  of  tale- 
bearing and  tittle-tattle  ;  the  room  is  filled  by  buzzing  talk,  and 
yet  the  picture  is  kept  quiet ;  and  after  the  method  of  De  Hooghe, 
atmosphere  and  daylight  circulate  around  the  figures.  The 
composition  is  as  skilfully  strung  together  as  if  Ostade  had 
arranged  the  room  and  the  guests;  and  the  general  tone  and 
the  relation  of  parts  to  the  whole  show  a  mastery  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Hutch  art.  The  subject  is  a  little 
intricate  and  difficult,  hence  it  may  be  that  the  painter  fails  of  his 
subtlest  qualities.  A  word  of  commendation  is  here  due  ta 
Mr.  Gow  for  a  clever  and  careful  composition,  "  The  Introduction 
of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  to  the  Kit-KatClub"  (495). 
ilr.  Calthrop  again  attracts  the  eye  by  a  sparkle  more  French  than 
English;  "La  Levee  de  Monseigneur"  (346)  is  a  tableau  de 
societe,  a  comedy  on  the  manners  of  high  life ;  the  boy  prince 
surrounded  by  obsequious  attendants  will  never  grow  into  a 
(jrandu  monarque;  in  the  spoilt  child  we  read  the  dying  out  of  a 
dynasty.  The  fault  of  the  picture  seems  to  be  iu  the  over- 
emphasis thrown  upon  accessories,  an  error  into  which  this  adroit 
artist  has  before  now  fallen ;  thus  the  hero  of  the  picture  is  not 
the  pretty  boy,  but  one  of  those  immense  four-post  bedsteads 
v/hicli  figure  in  French  palaces.  We  must  not  forget  to  meution 
a  well  conceived  work  in  which  M.  Tissot  has  for  once  the 
advantage  of  a  serious  motive.  "The  Captain's  Daughter" 
(121),  a  sick  girl  iu  au  invalid  chair,  the  father  and  the  ship's 
company  gathering  round  her  in  tender  solicitude,  is  a  reliued 
and  touching  composition,  altogether  earnest  iu  conception,  as  it  is 
delicate  iu  silvery  tone,  and  studious  of  simple  trutli. 

The  iVcademy  is  seldom  chargeable  with  vulgarity;  it  more 
frequently  errs  on  the  side  of  refined  conventionality.  We  are 
sorry,  however,  to  observe  in  the  present  year  that  the  naturalism 
to  wliich  lUir  artists  are  inclining  commits  them  to  a  rude  vigour 
not  always  in  keeping  with  good  taste.  Tluis  wo  would  quote 
"  The  I'lague  of  Her  Life  "  (645),  by  that  versatile  artist  Mr. 
Watson,  as  tho  reverse  of  a  refined  production;  also  "  The  Prop 
of  the  Houso"  (638),  and  "  Unpleasant  for  J5oth  Parties"  (922), 
both  by  Mr.  W.  Weokes,  a  painter  who  has  deservedly  won 
his  way  to  good  positions  in  London  exhibitions,  err  on  the  side 
of  common  motives  which  verge  on  vulgarism.  It  seems  in- 
excusable that  painters  of  talent  should  make  such  a  descent;  a 
desire  to  gain  applause  or  to  raise  a  laugh  ought  not  to  beguile  an 
artist  from  the  paths  of  sobriety  and  earnestness.  It  is  curious 
how  much  harder  it  is  to  put  couu-dy  and  farce  upon  canvas  than 
on  paper ;  humour,  however,  lends  itself  kindly  to  oils.  Mr. 
Kicol,  A.R.A. ,  has  been  a  humori.^t  in  his  time;  unfortunately, 
lio  long  looked  upon  relinemeiit  as  a  weakness,  and  now  that  ho 
con.seiits  to  mitigate  his  redundant  force,  it  seems  to  bo  too  late 
to  gain  delicacy  of  hand  or  subtle  reading  of  character.  "  Past 
Work  "  (624)  is  simply  a  surrender  of  aocuslomed  strength.  Mr. 
Opie,  like  his  kinsman  tho  Academician,  iiaa  had  to  get  rid  of 
some  of  t!ie  ruggediioss  which  inheres  to  the  ))rimitiv<'  naturalism 
of  Coriiishmen.  "  Emis-saries  of  tho  Long  Parliament  searching  a 
Itoyalist's  Houso"  (535)  has  more  stylo  and  treatment  than  w» 
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have  hitherto  obeeiTed  in  this  too  resolute  and  relentless  student 
of  nature. 

The  Academy  encourages  eccentricity  less  than  ever ;  still  a  few 
select  freaiis  of  genius  prove  serviceable  foils  to  the  inanities 
of  certain  Academicians  and  Associates  who  still  rule  "the 
line  "  with  the  rectitude  belonging  to  dull  respectability,  ilr. 
Herkomer,  whom  we  are  more  accustomed  to  greet  iu  water- 
colours  than  in  oils,  is  one  of  the  several  artists  who  play  paro- 
dies on  Mr.  Frederick  Walker,  A.R.A.  "After  the  Toil  of 
the  Day "  (657)  is  a  scattered  and  incoherent  collection  of 
people  ranged  on  benches  in  a  straggling  Swiss  village.  The 
artist  has  no  notion  of  concentration  or  unity ;  we  look  on  this 
pictorial  medley  as  we  would  on  a  parish  register;  the  composition 
has  no  more  coherence  than  a  column  devoted  to  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages.  This  is  not  art,  at  least  in  the  old  acceptation  of 
the  term.  "  Summer  Days,  Long  Island"  (956),  by  Mr.  Hennesy, 
is  another  common  theme  made  conspicuous  by  eccentricity.  M. 
Legros  also  persists  in  the  hopeless  task  of  recommending  to  an 
English  public  forms  repulsive  to  taste  and  irreconcilable  with  art. 
M.  Zichy,  the  most  notorious  of  Russian  painters,  is  altogether 
proper  when  he  chronicles  the  exploits  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in 
the  Highlands.  The  Academy,  for  some  reason  best  known  to 
itself,  has  violated,  in  the  admission  of  these,  the  most  inane  works 
ever  executed  even  at  the  command  of  royalty,  one  of  its  printed 
"general  conditions"  which  says,  "No  works  which  have  been 
already  publicly  exhibited  in  London  "  "  can  be  received."  These 
ten  drawings  were  exhibited  iu  the  Gallery  of  Mr.  M'Lean  in  the 
Haymarket  in  November  last,  when  they  obtained  notice  in  our 
columns. 

Portraits  are  more  than  ever  prominent,  partly  because  there 
are  few  great  figure  compositions  to  throw  them  into  due  sub- 
ordination. The  number  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  we  estimate  at 
over  two  hundred ;  the  styles  olfer  little  novelty.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  speak  of  Sir  Francis  Grant,  Mr.  Knight,  Pi. A.,  Mr. 
O'Neil,  A.E.A.,  Mr.  Buckner,  or  Mr.  Weigall,  inasmuch  as  their 
art  has  long  been  stationary.  Mr.  Millais  too,  the  most  fertile  in 
resource  of  any  portrait-painter  now  living,  is  contracting  a 
mannerism  which  has  abeady  placed  a  limit  to  his  further 
development.  It  would  appear  to  be  his  habit,  before  he  takes 
the  first  sitting,  to  send  the  lady  oif  to  a  fashionable  milliner;  and 
what  seems  a  little  strange  is,  that  when  she  returns  to  the  studio 
she  presents  a  costume  which  would  be  looked  on  as  a  screaming 
horror  in  any  quiet,  tastetul  drawing-room.  It  is  at  this  critical 
point  that  Mr.  Millais  steps  forward  as  the  true  magician ;  he 
throws  across  the  scene  a  rich  curtain  or  a  rare  tapestry;  he 
evokes  trees  or  fields,  he  seizes  on  a  hen-coop,  or  anything  else 
that  comes  to  hand  in  the  distracting  emergency;  there  is 
nothing  he  hesitates  to  do  in  order  to  make  his  portrait  a 
ictorial  triumph.  By  such  ready  and  almost  reckless  expedients, 
y  the  oH'hand  dash  of  an  expert,  daring  dangers  and  despising 
difficulties,  he  succeeds  in  attracting  tlie  public  gaze  to  every  ligure 
which  he  dings  impetuously  and  carelessly  on  canvas.  No  pictures 
liave  been  so  much  talked  about  as  the  portraits  of  Mrs.  Bischoti's- 
heim  (2z8)  and  Mrs.  Heugh  (21).  This  last  we  cannot  rank, 
«a  some  critics  have  done,  with  the  mother  of  Rembrandt;  the 
work  is  not  that  of  a  painter,  but  of  a  wall  plasterer;  the  artist  has 
emptied  his  colour-box  on  his  canvas. 

Our  portrait-painters  divide  themselves  into  several  distinctive 
classes.  Thus  Mr.  Saut,  R.A.,  follows  style  and  fashion,  as 
witness  the  graceful,  dressy  figure  of  "  Mrs.  Oriel  Walton " 
(253).  Mr.  Archer,  too,  throws  ladylike  delicacy  into  the 
figure  and  drapery  of  "Mrs.  II.  Joachim"  (304);  there  is 
much  refinement  also  in  Mr.  Lehmann's  rendering  of  "Miss 
Helen  Faucit''  (594).  Then  comes,  conspicuous  for  directly 
opposite  qualities,  what  may  be  called  the  Aldermanic  school 
of  portrait-painting;  of  such  is  "The  late  Lord  Mayor  on 
the  occasion  of  the  reception  of  Her  Majesty  at  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral on  Thanksgiving  Day"  (1J3),  by  Mr.  Wells,  R. A.  The 
picture  merits  a  place  between  the  two  barbaric  fin-ures  of  Gof 
and  Magog  in  Guildhall.  There  is  yet  another  class  of  portraiture 
•which,  having  little  care  for  tailoring  or  millinerj',  simply  strives 
to  bring  out  the  intellectual  part  of  a  man.  Mr.  Richmond,  R.  A., 
who  gives  to  his  heads  a  mental  outlook  or  meditative  introspec- 
tion, has  been  peculiarly  happy  iu  the  delineation  of  "  The  Marquis 
of  Salisbury"  (290)  and  '-The  Rev.  F.  K.  Leighton "  (287). 
Mr.  Watts,  R.A.,  has  also  seized  with  habitual  breadth  and  nujre 
than  usual  detail  the  decisive  features  of  "  Mr.  William  Spottis- 
woode  "  (36).  This  artist,  who  of  all  others  is  a  student  of  mental 
expression,  has  seldom  cared  to  throw  so  much  finish  and  li'dit- 
banded  freedom  into  the  painting  of  hair  and  beard.  Mr.  w'iitts 
usually  errs  on  the  side  of  over-generalization.  We  regret  to  say 
that  one  of  our  public  men,  the  late  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice  (586J, 
has  received  injury  at  the  hand  of  Mr.  L.  Dickenson.  The  cha- 
racter is  misinterpreted,  the  picture  poorly  painted.  Posterity 
will  depend  so  greatly  on  th-;  portraits  of  our  contemporaries 
that  it  is  as  hard  to  tolerate  an  inadequate  portrait  as  an 
incompetent  biography. 


THE  OAKS. 

A  FTER  the  Derby  running  the  Oaks  became  a  foregone  con- 
elusion  for  Mr.  Merry,  provided  only  that  his  represenlntive 
came  to  the  poet  fit  and  well,  for  it  was  made  no  secret  that  Miuie 
Stuart  was  some  pounds  better  than  Doncaster.    Still  the  Held  for 
the  Oaka  was  much  larger  than  for  the  Derby,  eighteen  fillies 


starting  for  the  Indies'  race ;  and  it  might  well  have  been  that 
some  owners  who  witnessed  Marie  Stuart's  signal  defeat  in  the 
One  Thousand  Guineas  were  sceptical  about  her  having  had  suffi- 
cient time  since  to  recover  her  form  completely.  Directly  she 
was  seen  in  the  paddock,  however,  all  doubts  about  her  fitness 
were  set  to  rest.  The  three-year-old  colts  are  not  of  very  high 
class  this  year,  but  the  fillies  of  the  same  age  have,  on  public 
form,  little  pretension  to  attain  even  to  that  modest  eminence  ;  so 
that  when  it  was  unreservedly  announced  that  Marie  Stuart  was 
considerably  superior  to  the  Derby  winner,  it  followed  that  the 
task  assigned  to  her  in  the  Oaks  ought  to  be  a  very  easy  one.  One 
can  believe  pretty  nearly  anything  about  horses  and  horse-racing  ; 
but  it  certainly  taxed  one's  powers  of  belief  to  be  asked  to  concede 
that,  even  on  her  best  public  form,  Marie  Stuart  was  2 1  lbs.  better 
than  Kaiser  or  Gang  Forward.  She  ran  her  best  race  last  year  at 
Ascot,  when,  in  the  New  Stakes,  she  beat  Kaiser  by  four  lengths ; 
but  Kaiser  was  not  nearly  up  to  the  mark  then,  and  later  in  the 
season  he  made  up  for  that  defeat  by  running  a  dead  heat  with 
Surinam  for  the  Middle  Park  Plate,  Marie  Stuart  not  being  in  tho 
first  four.  At  Newmarket,  this  spring,  we  have  seen  her — 
unfit  no  doubt,  and  incapable  of  doing  justice  to  herself — • 
well  beaten  by  Cecilia  and  Angela,  neither  of  whom  is 
within  hail  of  Kaiser  or  Gang  Forward ;  and  yet  a  month 
later  she  is  openly  proclaimed  7  lbs.  better  than  a  horse  who  has 
just  given  Kaiser  and  Gang  Forward  a  stone  beating.  We  are 
bound  to  say  that  her  performance  in  the  Oaks  fully  justifies 
all  that  was  said  of  her.  There  was  but  one  in  the  race  from 
start  to  finish,  and  the  race  was  won  in  the  commonest  of  canters. 
Therefore  JNLarie  Stuart  must  decidedly  be  classed  as  the  best 
three -year-old  of  the  year,  and  unless  Doncaster  improves  as 
much  between  May  and  September  as  she  has  improved  between 
the  first  and  the  last  weeks  of  May,  she  is  not  likely  to  lose  her 
supremacy.  Kaiser  and  Gang  Forward  will  in  all  probability 
never  run  better  than  they  have  run  already ;  how  much  better 
Doncaster  and  Marie  Stuart  may  run  is  a  matter  of  pure  specula- 
tion. 

Besides  Marie  Stuart,  Mr.  Merry  started  Sonata  to  make 
the  running,  and  Lord  Falmouth  and  Mr.  Crawfurd  also  started 
two  each — Cecilia  and  Silver  Ring,  as  in  the  One  Thousand,  re- 
presenting the  former,  and  Wild  Myrtle  and  Voyageuse  the  latter. 
Among  the  remainder  were  Angela,  a  fair  trusty  sort  of  mare 
who  rarely  misses  running  into  a  place,  Oxford  Mixture,  Gra- 
tinska.  Lady  Lyon,  Wild  Aggie,  a  much-fancied  filly  by  Young 
Melbourne,  out  of  Hippia — a  former  Oaks  winner — belonging  to 
Baron  Rothschild,  and  Poldoody,  of  the  highest  lineage,  by 
Beadsman,  out  of  Caller  Ou,  but  quite  unworthy  of  such  parent- 
age. Most  of  these  have  run,  and  many  of  them  have  run  so 
recently  that  their  public  form  need  not  be  dwelt  on  here.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  test,  the  One  Thousand  Guineas,  Cecilia  and 
Angela  appeared  to  be  the  best;  but  the  fillies  generally 
have  run  so  inconsistently,  having  alternately  beaten  one  another 
and  been  beaten  in  turn,  that,  as  in  the  similar  case  of  the  colts, 
one  was  bound  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  hardly  a 
real  good  one  among  them.  Doncaster  the  dark  rose  in  his  might 
ou  the  Derby  day,  and  Marie  Stuart  the  reinvigorated  followed 
suit  on  the  Oaks  day,  and  we  became  conscious  that  we  possessed 
both  a  first-class  three-year-old  colt  and  a  first-class  three-year- 
old  filly,  each  of  whom,  curiously  enough,  had  been  beaten  by 
second-class  colts  and  fillies  only  a  few  weeks  before.  Of  the  two 
races  the  Oaks  was  much  more  decisively  won ;  for  there  were  no 
disappointments,  no  casualties,  no  jostling  and  shutting  in  or  out 
at  Tattenham  Corner.  Though  the  field  was  half  as  large  again 
as  the  field  for  the  Derby,  and  though  fillies  possess  the  peculiar 
excitability  of  the  sex,  the  race  was  unmarked  by  a  single  unto- 
ward incident.  The  starter  despatched  them  without  delay  or 
difficulty;  the  two  pioneers,  Voyageuse  and  Sonata,  performed 
their  duty  to  the  best  of  their  powers ;  the  main  body  of  the  field 
occupied  as  good  places  as  they  could  get,  and  ran  as  fast  as  they 
could  ;  and  Marie  Stuart,  not  very  solicitous  in  the  first  part  of  the 
race  about  position,  was  ready  at  any  moment  to  take  the  lead. 
Having  safely  rounded  Tattenham  Corner,  and  having  found 
herself  in  the  straight  without  any  accident,  Marie  Stuart  was  let 
out  by  Cannon,  and  the  race  was  over  at  once.  She  came  away 
past  the  bell,  and  past  the  Stand,  and  past  the  judge's  chair,  without 
even  being  challenged  for  a  moment  by  a  single  antagonist.  The 
three  lengths  by  which  she  won  might  have  been  increased  to 
a  dozen  at  the  pleasure  of  her  jockey,  and  all  that  those  behind 
her  could  do  was  to  struggle  for  the  second  and' third  places.  For 
these  there  was  a  good  race  between  Wild  Myrtle,  Angela,  and 
Oxford  Mixture,  Mr.  Crawfurd's  mare  gaining  second  money  by 
half  a  length,  and  Angela  securing  the  third  place  by  a  head.  By 
the  victory  of  Marie  Stuart  Mr.  Merry  is  returned  the  winner  of 
the  Oaks  for  the  first  time,  and  to  all  appearance  he  is  goino-  to 
take  leave  of  the  Turf  in  a  blaze  of  triumph.  With  Doncaster 
and  Marie  Stuart  he  holds  two  trump  cards  for  the  Leger,  iu  which 
both  of  them  are  engaged,  and  for  which  it  does  not  seem  possible 
that  both  should  be  defeated.  They  have  decisively  beaten  the 
best  trained  and  the  best  colts  and  fillies  of  their  year ;  and  we 
see  small  prospect  of  their  colours  being  lowered  during  the 
present  year. 

The  incidental  racing  of  the  week  was  more  interesting  than  it 
usually  is,  or  perhaps,  the  Derby  being  such  a  failure,  au  un- 
wonted amount  of  attention  was  paid  to  the  minor  events.  The 
principal  two-year-old  race  of  the  meeting,  the  Woodcote  Stakes, 
attracted  a  field  of  eleven  runners,  the  Newmarket  winner  Toma- 
hawk being  the  most  notable  public  performer  among  them. 
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Great  expectations  were  formed  of  Aventuriere — sister  to  Canti- 
niere — Kidbrooke,  by  Young  Melbourne,  Dukedom,  by  The  Duke, 
and  Marsworth,  by  King  Tom,  and  to  this  quartetithe  race  was 
confined.  The  finish  between  Marsworth,  Kidbrooke,  and 
Dukedom  was  very  fine,  Baron  Rothschild's  gigantic  son  of  King 
Tom  winning  by  a  head,  while  Kidbrooke  beat  Dukedom  by  a 
neck  only.  The  winner  is  a  magnificent-looking  colt,  backward  in 
condition  of  coiu-se,  and  not  likely  to  exhibit  himself  at  his  best 
for  another  year,  perhaps  for  two.  He  looks  like  making  a  Cup 
horse  at  four  years  old ;  but  he  has  many  valuable  engagements 
during  the  present  season,  and  if  he  is  made  to  fulfil  them,  we 
shall  not  be  surprised  to  see  his  future  prospects  nipped  in  the  bud. 
Baron  Rothschild  had,  an  hour  or  two  previously,  won  a  Maiden 
Plate  with  Archduke,  who  disposed  of  sixteen  opponents,  and 
•whose  victory  no  doubt  strengthened  the  position  of  Marsworth 
for  the  principal  race  of  the  day.  On  Wednesday  Archduke  was 
in  turn  beaten  by  Kidbrooke,  though  by  little  more  than  half  a 
length.  Tomahawk  again  vainly  endeavouring  to  carry  his  penalty 
to  the  front.  Mr.  Merry  secured  the  Two-Year-OId  Stakes  on 
Thursday  with  his  chestnut  filly  by  Scottish  Chief  out  of  Lady 
Morgan,  who  was  penalized  5lbs.  for  winning  at  Bath.  The 
Acorn  Stakes  on  Friday  were  won  by  Peggy  Dawdle — beaten  half 
a  length  on  the  Wednesday  by  Kidbrooke — and  the  Two-Year- 
Old  Plate  fell,  after  a  tremendous  struggle,  to  Mr,  Winkle, 
who  had  i  olbs.  extra  to  carry,  and  won  by  a  head ;  Selsea  Bill 
and  Berryfield  making  a  dead  heat  for  second  place.  The  honours 
of  the  week  rest,  as  far  as  the  two-year-olds  are  concerned,  with 
Marsworth,  Kidbrooke,  and  Mr.  Winkle.  The  latter  horse  has 
even  thus  early  in  the  season  done  work  enough  for  one  year,  and 
his  last  race,  under  such  a  disadvantage  of  weight,  has  shown 
him  to  be  possessed  of  sterling  qualities.  Whether  any  of 
the  two-year-olds  that  ran  during  the  week  are  of  the  first  class 
is  a  question  which  time  must  decide. 

The  remaining  events  may  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words.  The 
Queen's  Plate  was  what  Queen's  Plates  usually  are.  Dutch  Skater 
and  Lilian  cantered  for  about  three-fourths  of  the  distance,  and 
raced  home  together  from  Tattenham  Corner.  After  a  good 
finish  M.  Lefevre's  old  horse  won  by  a  neck.  As  a  six-furlong 
race  it  was  a  very  pretty  contest ;  as  a  test  of  staying  powers 
it  was  an  absurd  farce.  On  Friday  there  was  a  double 
dead-heat — a  circumstance  unprecedented  at  Epsom,  though 
•we  have  seen  it  happen  twice  at  Newmarket.  The  race 
•was  of  no  importance,  and  the  dead-heaters,  Arcesilaus  and 
Cranbourne,  would  hardly  have  been  handed  down  to  fame 
but  for  this  incident  in  their  racing  careers.  The  High  Level 
Handicap,  for  which  twelve  started,  produced  a  fine  race  between 
Shannon  and  Uhlan,  the  former — with  all  the  best  of  the  weights, 
however — winning  by  a  head.  Mr.  Savile's  ill-luck  this  season  in 
running  second  for  great  races  was  thus  again  exemplified. 
Shannon  was  totally  neglected  before  the  race,  it  being  generally 
believed  that  she  had  quite  lost  her  form ;  and  indeed  it  was  no 
great  performance  for  a  mare  that  had  beaten  Favonius  in  the 
Goodwood  Cup  just  to  shake  off  in  the  last  stride  a  moderate 
horse  like  Uhlan,  from  whom  also  she  was  receiving  a  year  and 
I  lb.  We  may  conclude  by  saying  that  the  fields  during  the 
•week  were  more  than  up  to  the  average,  the  minor  races,  as  we 
have  said,  not  being  so  utterly  dwarfed  as  usual  by  the  Derby ; 
and  the  number  of  close  and  exciting  finishes  was  very  remarkable, 
although  the  two  great  events  were  carried  off  pretty  easily. 

Mr.  Hughes  made  another  attempt,  on  the  eve  of  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  Whitsun  recess,  to  induce 
the  Government  to  extend  the  Betting-Houses  Act  to  Scotland, 
but  it  was  of  no  avail.  The  Lord  Advocate  and  Mr.  Bruce  had 
not  a  word  to  say  against  the  position  taken  up  by  Mr.  Hughes, 
that  the  Betting-Houses  Act  had  stopped  a  great  nuisance  in 
England,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  why  a  similar  nuisance 
should  be  permitted  in  Scotland ;  but  they  let  it  be  plainly  under- 
stood that  they  would  not  move  in  the  matter  themselves.  Both 
of  them  almost  implored  Mr.  Hughes,  or  any  other  private  member, 
to  bring  in  a  short  Bill  to  extend  the  Act,  and  both  promised 
that  it  should  receive  the  support  of  the  Government;  but 
both  excused  themselves  from  taking  any  initiative  in  the  matter. 
Mr.  Bruce  expressed  his  opinion  that  such  a  Bill  would  meet 
with  no  opposition  at  all,  that  in  fact  it  might  be  carried  through 
all  its  stages  in  the  course  of  a  few  days;  yet  almost  in  the 
same  breath,  with  most  singular  inconsistency,  he  declared  that 
the  Government  could  not  handle  the  question  without  abandon- 
ing some  other  measure  ;  and  he  hinted,  with  extreme  timidity, 
that  after  all  it  might  be  opposed,  and  then  what  could  the 
Government  do?  If  the  Government  determined  to  stop  the 
nuisance  of  the  commission  agents  in  Scotland,  and  their  Bill 
was  opposed,  Mr.  Bruce  would  of  course  have  to  defend  it ;  but 
he  has  already  declared  that  he  knows  nothing  whatever  about 
betting  or  racing,  and  the  vision  of  the  member  for  York,  who 
knows  all  about  betting  and  racing,  rising  to  expose  his  ignorance, 
is  too  much  lor  Mr.  Bruce  to  contemplate  with  equanimity.  So 
an  admitted  duty  of  Government — a  duty  which  could  easily  bo  per- 
formed without  any  appreciable  sacrifice  of  time  or  labour — is  either 
not  to  be  doiK!  at  ull,  or  is  to  bo  tossed  to  and  fro  to  any  private 
member  who  may  choose  to  undertake  it.  If  Mr.  Bruco  and  his 
colleagues  have  so  little  opinion  of  tiio  value  of  the  Betting 
Houses  Act  thot  they  fjrudgo  a  little  trouble  to  make  ita  applica- 
tion uniform  and  eflectivi!,  it  might  as  well  bo  repealed  altogether. 
Judging  from  what  we  road  in  the  sporting  papers,  we  should  say 
that  the  Act  is  pretty  freely  evaded  in  JOngland  already,  and  tho 
trade  is  so  profitable  that  every  ndvuutaKU  will  bo  taken  of  tho  Ilouie 


Secretary's  apathy  to  evade  it  more  and  more  openly,  till  at  length 
we  shall  revert  to  the  state  of  things  which  existed  a  few  years  ago. 
We  suppose  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  recapitulate  the  arguments 
we  have  often  brought  forward  to  prove  the  necessity  of  stopping  as 
far  as  possible  the  operations  of  the  advertising  commission  agenta. 
Their  trade  flourishes  as  of  old,  and  there  is  no  diminution  in  the 
number  of  their  victims.  Scotland,  as  Mr.  Miller  observed,  is 
being  flooded  with  betting  schemes;  with  schemes,  that  is,  to 
extract  ajs  much  money  as  possible  out  of  the  pockets  of  imwary 
dupes.  Column  after  column  in  various  London  and  local  papers 
is  taken  up  with  oS"ers  of  the  most  flattering  nature,  such  as  are 
most  likely  to  tempt  the  class  for  which  they  are  intended.  As 
we  have  often  said,  a  rough  calculation  of  the  money  that  these 
betting  agents  expend  in  advertising  enables  us  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  number  of  their  customers,  and  of  the  income  that  must 
pour  in  week  by  week.  The  credulous,  the  ignorant,  the  idlers  who 
would  fain  win  a  week's  wages  without  an  hom-'s  work,  areeverready 
to  respond  to  the  appeals  made  to  them  to  try  this  system  for  one 
week  more,  or  to  follow  that  prophet  for  yet  another  meeting. 
Occasional  success  stimulates  the  appetite  for  gambling ;  frequent 
reverses  excite  the  recklessness  of  despair.  The  betting  agents 
know  with  what  manner  of  men  they  have  for  the  most  part  to 
deal,  and  bait  their  hooks  accordingly.  That  such  a  state  of 
things  should  continue  in  any  part  of  the ,  United  Kingdom  is  a 
gross  scandal ;  but  a  Government  which  only  applies  the  law  in 
England  by  fits  and  starts  in  occasional  moments  of  virtuous  zeal 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  very  anxious  to  add  to  its  respon- 
sibilities oy  extending  it  where  it  is  not  at  present  in  force. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON  AND  THE  CATHOLIC 
QUESTION.' 

THE  letters  and  despatches  in  this  volume  extend  from  the 
autumn  of  1828  to  the  middle  of  the  next  year — the  most 
critical  and  important  part  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  brief  and 
somewhat  imfortunate  Administration.  We  are  thus  enabled  to 
trace  the  rapid  development  of  the  Roman  Catholic  question,  and 
to  understand  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  Duke's  position  in 
regard  to  it.  The  subject  has  already  been  pretty  fully  illustrated 
by  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Buckingham  Papers,  and 
other  publications,  and  there  is  not  much  that  is  absolutely  new 
to  be  gathered  from  the  Duke's  correspondence.  This,  however, 
does  not  detract  from  the  historical  interest  and  value  of  the 
correspondence.  It  supplies  authentic  information  on  various  points 
which  have  hitherto  rested  on  mere  gossip  or  conjectui-e;  and  even 
a  familiar  story  gains  by  being  told  in  the  Duke's  clear,  straight- 
forward, trenchant  style.  In  his  own  way,  the  Duke  was  certainly 
a  master  of  English. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  entered  upon  office  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  on  an  understanding  with  the  King  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  claims  should  not  be  made  a  Cabinet  question,  although 
unanimity  in  opposition  to  them  was  not  to  be  required  from 
members  of  the  Administration.  The  Clare  election,  which  Lord 
Palmerston  has  described  as  marking  a  new  epoch  in  Irish  history, 
occurred  in  July.  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  the  Government  candi- 
date, and  himself  a  member  of  the  Government,  was  personally 
very  popular  in  the  county.  He  was  known  to  be  friendly  to 
Emancipation,  and  he  was  supported  by  the  whole  strength  of  the 
gentry;  yet  O'Connell  defeated  him  by  a  large  majority.  The 
result  of  this  election  was  clearly  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood,  who  marshalled  the  peasantry,  and  led  them  in 
regiments  to  the  poll.  According  to  a  memorandum  which  is'printed 
in  the  present  volume,  orders  were  given  from  the  altars  that  the 
male  population  of  each  parish  from  fifteen  to  eighty  years  of  age 
should  proceed  to  Ennis,  the  county  town,  and  in  many  places  the 
country  appeared  to  be  deserted  by  the  inhabitants,  "  and  all  ages 
participated  in  the  enthusiasm."  Moreover,  it  is  mentioned  as  a 
further  example  of  the  power  of  the  priests  and  the  Catholic 
Association,  that,  notwithstanding  the  heat  of  the  weather,  and 
the  prevailing  excitement,  there  was  hardly  an  instance  of 
drunkenness,  and  the  town  was  as  quiet  as  if  nothing  extra- 
ordinary was  going  forward.  It  was  clear  that  what  had  happened 
at  Clare  might  and  would  happen  elsewhere,  and  there  could  no 
longer  be  any  doubt  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Association  had 
practically  become  the  ruling  body  in  Ireland.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  at  once  saw  that  tho  understanding  on  which  the 
Government  had  been  formed  could  not  be  maintained.  Mr.  Peel 
agreed  with  the  Duko  that  it  would  be  better  to  try  to  settle  the 
question  than  to  leave  it  open,  but  could  not  at  first  bring  himself 
to  share  the  responsibility  of  making  concessions  to  the  Catholics. 
On  the  1 2th  September  tho  Duko  thus  sums  up  the  situation  in  a 
letter  to  Peel : — "  Can  we  any  longer  delay  to  do  something  ? 
Must  not  that  something  be  either  restraints  in  Ireland  unknown 
in  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  Constitution,  or  concessions  in  some 
form  or  other  ?  Can  we  hope  to  prevail  upon  Parliament  to  im- 
pose such  restraints  f  Have  we  any  resource  but  concession  in 
tho  existing  state  of  men's  opinions  "in  as  well  as  out  of  doors  ?  " 
On  October  14th  tho  Duke  points  out  to  the  King  that  the 
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leaders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Association  evidently  do  not 
intend  to  commit  any  breach  of  the  peace,  although  everything 
is  done  to  excite  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  Government.  It 
is  suggested  as  not  impossible — the  Duke  says,  "  I  might  state 
it  more  strongly,"  and  he  seems  to  have  believed  it  as  at  least 
highly  probable — that  the  Roman  Catholic  tenantry  might  refuse 
to  pay  tithe  or  rent.  And  if  they  did,  how  could  the  law  be 
enforced  ?  How  could  there  be  distraint  for  rent  or  tithes  upon 
millions  of  tenants  ?  For  this  state  of  things  there  was  no  remedy 
except  "  consideration  of  the  whole  state  of  Ireland,"  which  was 
the  familiar  euphemism  for  Catholic  emancipation.  Two  days 
ftfter  the  Duke  writes  to  a  friend : — "  The  difficulties  of  the  times 
have  been  accumulating  for  nearly  forty  years  ;  and  I  must  find  a 
way  out  of  them  ! ! !    It  is  not  by  means  of  Brunswick  Clubs." 

About  this  time  the  Cabinet  was  somewhat  disturbed  by  a 
peculiarity  in  O'Connell's  costume.  It  had  been  discovered  that 
when  O'Connell  was  at  Clare  during  the  election  he  wore  "  one 
metal  button  on  a  coat  of  which  the  other  buttons  were  plain."  It 
was  a  green  coat,  and  all  the  buttons  were  covered  with  green  cloth 
except  this  metal  one.  What  could  this  mean  ?  Sir  R.Peel  writes 
to  the  Duke  about  it,  and  the  Duke  writes  to  Lord  Longford ;  and 
a  great  many  eminent  men  seem  to  have  tossed  on  the  pillow 
wondering  what  on  earth  the  metal  button  meant.  There  was 
a  general  agreement  that  the  button  was  the  signal  that  the 
wearer  belonged  to  some  illegal  association,  but  nothing  definite 
seems  to  have  been  ascertained. 

On  the  1 6th  November  the  Duke  again  addressed  the  King : — 
The  state  of  society  in  Ireland  is  [he  writes]  daily  becoming  worse. 
In  the  South  the  worst  evUs,  excepting  actual  civil  war,  exist.  Combina- 
tions have  been  formed  to  resist  the  payment  of  rent  and  tithes  to  members 
of  Brunswick  Clubs,  in  which  description  is  included  nearly  every  Pro- 
testant of  the  Church  of  England  residing  in  the  country  ;  and  to  bind  the 
Catholics  not  to  deal  with  members  of  Brunswick  Clubs  as  shopkeepers. 
There  are  cases  reported  of  Protestants  not  daring  to  move  one  hundred 
yards  from  their  houses. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  the  Brunswickers  had  begun  to  see  that 
some  compromise  must  be  sought  for.  The  Duke  had  therefore 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  was 
inevitable,  and  he  entreated  the  King  to  consider  a  plan  which  he 
had  drawn  up  some  months  before.  It  appears  that  the  King 
waa  unable  to  use  his  pen  to  answer  this  communication,  and 
could  only  dictate  a  brief  acknowledgment ;  but  three  days  after- 
wards he  could  write  a  letter  of  several  pages  to  the  Duke,  to 
thank  him  for  blowing  up  Lord  Anglesey,  the  Lord-Lieutenant, 
■who  was  suspected  to  be  leaning  too  much  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
side,  and  to  praise  his  "frankness,  point,  and  firmness."  The 
royal  letter  is  dashed  with  as  many  italics  as  a  school-girl's 
efi'usion : — 

Consistency  and  firmness  is,  and  mas*  be,  the  OTtly  line  for  us  to  pursue,  if 
he  will  not  taki  and  understand  the  very  clear  and  at  the  same  time  liberal 
and  gentlemanly  hint,  in  its  tone,  given  to  him  by  you  in  your  former  letter  ; 
/and  my  government  must  act  for  ourselves,  and  he  must  be  removed  by  us  as 
shortly  as  possible,  but  with  all  proper  dignity  on  our  part,  &c. 

The  Duke's  own  account  of  the  Lord- Lieutenant  given  to  Lord 
Bathurst  waa  that  he  had  gone  mad,  "  bit  by  a  mad  Papist "  or 
"looking  after  low  popularity."  Lord  Anglesey  was  perhaps  not 
very  discreet,  especially  in  compromising  the  (jovernment  by  his 
rash  communications  with  O'Connell ;  but  he  had  a  difficult  part 
to  play,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that,  situated  as  he  was,  he  should 
have  had  a  more  vivid  impression  than  Ministers  in  London  of  the 
accumulating  dangers  of  delay  in  conciliating  the  Roman  Catholics. 
Under  the  circumstances,  however,  his  recall  was  inevitable. 

In  the  beginning  of  1829  the  Government  applied  itself  in 
earnest  to  the  solution  of  the  question  which  paralysed  its  autho- 
rity in  Ireland,  and  endangered  even  the  integrity  of  the  Empire. 
On  the  1 2th  of  January  Peel  consented  to  retain  office ;  on  the  1 5th 
the  King  gave  permission  to  the  Government  to  take  the  Catholic 
question  into  consideration  ;  and  immediately  afterwards  Cabinet 
meetings  were  held  to  settle  the  Speech  at  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  King  agreed  to  the  draft  of  the  Speech,  but  very  re- 
luctantly. It  is  stated  in  Lord  Ellenborough's  memoranda  that 
"when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  mentioned  that  the  Catholics 
were  to  be  excluded  from  judicial  offices  connected  with  the 
Church,  the  King  said,  '  What !  do  you  mean  a  Catholic 
to  hold  any  judicial  office?  To  be  a  Judge  of  the  King's 
Bench  P '  When  seats  in  Parliament  were  mentioned,  he  said, 
*  Damn  it,  do  you  mean  to  let  them  into  Parliament  ? ' " 
The  management  of  the  King  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  Duke's  chief 
difficulties  during  the  whole  of  this  period.  In  the  opening 
sentence  of  the  first  letter  in  this  volume  the  Duke  writes,  as  if 
with  mingled  surprise  and  satisfaction,  that  he  had  been  to 
Windsor  and  had  found  the  King  "  not  unreasonable ; "  and  almost 
the  last  letter  is  a  complaint  of  the  King's  efforts  to  thwart  and 
humiliate  his  Ministers.  On  one  occasion  Sir  W.  Knighton  reports 
that  "the  great  difficulty,  under  present  circumstances,  is  to 
prevent  his  Majesty  from  thinking  for  himself."  The  King  was 
suffering  from  gout,  and  still  more  from  the  effects  of  the 
laudanum  which  he  had  got  into  the  habit  of  taking  in  large 
quantities.  In  November  Lord  Bathurst  says  he  does  not  like 
the  Duke's  account  of  the  King,  but  "  our  gracious  master  knows 
how  to  appear  ill  before  his  Minister  if  he  thinks  that  his  restora- 
tion to  health  would  expose  him  to  unpleasant  discussion  on 

Editical  subjects."  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  the 
ing  was  at  this  time  really  ill ;  and  early  in  January  his  atten- 
dants became  seriously  alarmed.  "  The  ale  at  dinner,"  wrote 
Knighton,  "  is  a  part  of  the  concern,"  but  it  was  "  the  laudanum 
•ystem  "  which  naturally  excited  the  gravest  apprehensions. 


Parliament  met  on  Fehruary  5  th,  and  the  first  thing  that  waa 
done  was  to  propose  a  Bill  for  the  suppression  of  the  Catholic 
Association.  This  passed  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  17th, 
and  the  Government  immediately  began  to  prepare  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Catholic  lielief  Bill,  which  formed  the  other 
element  in  their  Irish  policy.  Their  plan  was  to  put  down  the 
Catholic  Association  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  to  satisfy 
the  demands  which  had  been  agitated  by  that  body.  It  was  now 
found,  however,  that  the  King  was  disposed  to  draw  back  as 
regards  this  second  part  of  the  Government  scheme.  In  the 
Cabinet,  on  the  26tn,  the  Duke  said  his  conversation  with  the 
King  had  been  very  disagreeable.  The  King  begged  he  would 
not  speak  to  the  Household,  and  seemed  to  intimate  that  they 
were  to  vote  against  the  Government.  "  The  King's  conversation 
before  mixed  companies  and  his  servants,"  says  Lord  EUenborough, 
"  has  been  most  imprudent.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  has  had  great 
efiect  on  him."  It  was  decided  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
should  not  only  write  a  strong  remonstrance  to  the  King,  warning 
him  that  the  Government  were  committed  to  their  policy  and 
mnst  go  on  with  it  or  resign,  but  should  himself  go  to  Windsor 
to  bring  the  matter  to  a  point.  The  interview  took  place  next 
day.  It  lasted  five  hours  and  a  half,  and  the  King  ultimately 
yielded  all  points,  even  to  the  extent  of  desiring  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  to  leave  England.  The  Eng  was  in  a  very  agitated 
state,  and  even  spoke  of  abdicating.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  said 
it  was  the  more  painful  in  consequence  of  the  very  peremptory  lan- 
guage he  was  obliged  to  hold  to  him.  However,  the  King  was  very 
kind  and  kissed  him  when  he  left.  Everything  seemed  to  be 
settled  now,  but  on  IMarch  2  everything  was  once  more  unsettled. 
The  King's  scruples  had  returned  with  unabated  vigour,  and  he 
wished  to  withdraw  his  promise.  "  The  King  again  spoke  of 
abdicating,  and  of  sending  Lord  Bexley  with  a  message  to  that 
effect  to  the  House  of  Lords."  He  took  to  his  bed,  and  the  ' 
Duke  found  him  there  when  he  went  to  Windsor  for  another  long 
interview.  Next  day  the  Duke,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Mr. 
Peel  waited  on  the  King,  and  assured  him  that  they  were  per- 
fectly firm  and  resolute,  and  must  either  proceed  with  the  Relief 
Bill  or  resign.  The  King,  as  we  know  from  another  source, 
objected  to  the  proposed  omission  from  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  of 
the  words  relating  to  the  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
of  the  Pope,  and  no  arguments  or  appeals  could  shake  him  from 
this  position.  The  Ministers  then  intimated  that  they  had  no 
alternative  but  to  resign,  and  parted  with  the  King  on  this  under- 
standing. At  the  Cabinet  dinner  that  night,  the  Duke  stated 
that  Peel  would  next  day  withdraw  his  notice  about  the  Relief 
Bill,  because  he  was  no  longer  the  King's  Minister.  In  the 
interval,  however,  the  King  had  again  changed  his  mind — indeed 
his  Ministers  had  not  been  gone  more  than  a  few  hours  when  he 
wrote  to  the  Duke  as  follows : — 

Windsor  Castle,  Wednesday  Evening, 
8  o'clock,  4  March,  1827. 

My  dear  Friend, — As  I  find  the  country  would  be  left  without  an 
Administration,  I  have  decided  to  yield  my  opinion  to  that  which  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Cabinet  to  be  for  the  immediate  interests  of  the  country. 
Under  these  circumstances,  you  have  my  consent  to  proceed  as  you  propose 
with  the  measure.   God  knows  what  pain  it  costs  me  to  write  these  words. 

G.  R. 

It  is  mentioned  in  Lord  Ellenborough's  memoranda  that  the  King 
wrote  the  letter  at  half-past  nine,  though  he  dated  it  eight 
o'clock.  The  Cabinet  were  glad  to  be  relieved  from  their 
embarrassment,  but  thought  it  desirable  to  have  a  distinct 
pledge  from  the  King — it  must  be  in  writing.  Peel  insisted — 
about  which  there  could  be  no  mistake.  This  was  obtained,  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  announced  in  the  House  of  Lords  that, 
in  introducing  the  lielief  Bill,  he  had  the  "  sanction  and  support 
of  His  Majesty." 

We  have  seen  what  were  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  relations  to 
his  Cabinet,  or  at  least  to  the  most  important  member  of  it,  Mr 
Peel,  and  also  to  the  King.  He  had  first  to  bring  over  Mr.  Peel 
to  his  views,  and  afterwards  the  Cabinet  was  liable  at  every  turn 
to  be  checkmated  by  the  King.  And,  besides  this,  he  was  the 
head  of  a  party,  and  he  had  his  party  to  deal  with.  There  is  a 
familiar  nursery  story  about  the  man  who  had  to  take  a  fox,  a 
goose,  and  a  cabbage  over  a  river  in  a  boat  that  would  only  hold 
two  besides  himself.  This  was  somewhat  the  position  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  on  the  question  of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims. 
The  King,  in  his  resistance  to  any  proposal  for  concession,  trusted 
to  support  within  the  Cabinet,  and  the  Duke's  opponents  in  the 
Cabinet  looked  hopefully  to  the  party.  The  Duke  saw  clearly 
enough  that,  if  he  began  by  endeavouring  to  bring  over  the 
party  to  his  side,  his  reluctant  colleagues  and  the  King  would 
at  once  pluck  up  courage  to  oppose  him,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  make  sure  of  his  ground  with  the  latter  before  he 
could  even  venture  to  take  his  party  into  his  confidence.  The 
consequence  was  that  when  at  last  he  broke  his  project  to  the 
world,  he  was  accused  of  masked  batteries,  and  every  kind  of 
treachery.  In  the  course  of  the  winter  he  had  written  to  a 
clergym.an  in  Ireland  that  he  saw  no  prospect  of  a  settlement 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  question,  and  even  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  thinks 
that  this  is  evidence  of  duplicity.  At  that  date  the  Duke  was 
still  under  the  impression  that  Mr.  Peel  meant  to  withdraw  from 
the  Government,  and  he  had  every  reason  not  to  trust  for  support 
to  the  King.  It  would  have  been  simple  madness  for  him  to  have 
pledged  himself  to  any  measure  under  such  circumstances.  More- 
over, it  was  difficult  for  him  to  speak  out  freely  smd  openly  on  the 
subject.    He  saw  that  it  was  impossible  to  continue  to  keep 
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up  even  tlie  form  of  government  in  Ireland  without  civil  war, 
from  which  he  shrank  both  as  a  soldier  and  a  statesman ;  but  he 
did  not  think  it  desirable  to  say  so  to  all  the  world. 

All  the  documents  relating  to  the  duel  with  Lord  Winchilsea, 
including  Dr.  Hume's  report,  are  given  in  this  volume ;  and  how- 
ever little  we  can  nowadays  sympathize  with  the  ordeal  to  which 
the  Duke  appealed,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  calm,  matter- 
of-course  intrepidity  with  which  he  went  through  with  what  he 
regarded  as  "only  a  part  of  the  Catholic  question."  His  mistake 
was  in  supposing  that  a  proof  of  personal  courage  was  necessary 
in  answer  to  accusations  of  political  treachery.  Among  other 
letters  on  the  subject  he  received  two  from  Jeremy  Bentham. 
The  first  begins : — "  Ill-advised  man  !  Think  of  the  confusion 
into  which  the  whole  fabric  of  government  would  have  been 
thrown  had  you  been  killed,  or  had  the  trial  of  you  for  the 
murder  of  another  man  been  substituted  in  the  House  of  Lords 
for  the  passing  of  the  Emancipation  Bill."  And  then,  after 
pointing  out  tlie  folly  of  the  Duke's  conduct,  be  mentions 
■that  :  — "  T'other  day  O'Connell  was  with  me  ;  amongst 
other  things  he  gave  me  his  history  in  regard  to  duelling  " — 
which  was  that  he  had  been  out  and  killed  his  man,  and  had  there- 
aipon  made  a  vow,  to  which  he  gave  general  notoriety,  that  he 
would  never  engage  a  second  time  in  such  a  contest,  no  matter 
what  the  provocation  might  be.    Bentham  adds  : — 

Mere  insensibility  to  clanger  of  pain  and  death  is  a  virtue  -which  man 
possesses  in  joint  tenancy  with  tlie  bull,  the  bear,  and  their  challenger,  the 
idog.  Now,  then,  if  to  personal  and  physical  you  add  moral  courage, 
I  iTill  tell  you  what  to  do.  Go  to  the  House  of  Lords ;  stand  up 
there  in  your  place  ;  confess  your  error  ;  declare  j'our  repentance  ;  say  that 
you  have  violated  your  duty  to  your  Sovereign  and  your  country ;  and 
promise  that  on  no  future  occasion  whatsoever,  under  no  provocation  what- 
soever, in  either  character— that  of  giver  or  that  of  accepter  of  a 
challenge — will  j'ou  repeat  the  ofi'ence.  Here  am  I,  leader  of  the  Radicals 
(in  that  character  at  least  am  I,  and  I  alone,  every  now  and  then  spoken  of), 
leader  of  the  Kadicals,  more  solicitous  for  the  life  of  the  leader  of  the 
Absolutists  than  he  himself  is !  What  paradoses,  -what  prodigies,  has  not 
■the  field  of  politics  given  birth  to  of  late  ! 

The  Duie  civilly  acknowledged  the  remonstrance  with  his  compli- 
znents,  and  Bentham's  next  letter  is  addressed  to  "  My  dear 
Duke,"  and  winds  up  with  the  postscript, "  My  social  affections  are 
warm  ;  the  promptitude  of  your  attention  has  called  forth  the 
garrulity  of  old  age."  Bentham  tells  the  Duke  he  has  designs  on 
Mm.  He  wants  to  make  him  "  do  what  Cromwell  tried  at  and 
found  it  was  too  much  for  him."  Incidentally  he  mentions  that 
O'Connell  had  made  himself  a  deadly  marksman  before  the  duel 
by  practising  at  the  heads  of  dogs,  which  in  his  part  of  Ireland 
used  to  attack  men  on  horseback  by  biting  the  horses'  heels. 

The  perusal  of  each  succeeding  volume  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  despatches  confirms  our  impression  of  his  strong 
common  sense  and  practical  sagacity.  In  a  despatch  of  9th 
October,  1828,  the  Duke  makes  some  remarks  in  regard  to  Persia 
which  may  perhaps  not  be  unseasonable  at  the  present  hour : — 

No  combination  which  can  be  made  in  Asia,  and  no  improvements  in  the 
state  and  resources  of  the  Persian  Government  which  we  can  think  will 
probabiy  occur,  couhl  enable  the  King  of  Persia  to  become  a  formidable  enemy 
to  the  Emperor  ot  Kussia.  That  which  we  ought  to  inculcate,  then,  is  peace 
and  good  neighbourship.  A  strictand  good-humoured  performance  of  treaties, 
and  the  manifestation  of  a  strong  desire  to  continue  on  good  terms,  would 
have  a  good  effect  ;  and  such  measures  are  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  an 
entire  independence  of,  and  even  freedom  from,  Russian  control,  and  even 
council ;  and  great  attention  to  the  resources  of  the  country,  tinancial  as 
well  as  military,  ami  the  completion  and  perfection  of  its  establishments. 

The  Duke  goes  on  to  say  that  it  is  very  desirable  to  encourage 
both  the  King  of  Persia  and  the  Pasha  of  Bagdad  to  improve  their 
Siilitary  resources,  not  for  use  against  Russia,  but  for  the  seciu-ity 
cf  their  own  authority.  "  Without  such  aid  the  first  sound  of 
foreign  war  occasions  insurrection  and  disorder  and  expense  every- 
where."   He  also  remarks : — 

Wc  must  observe  that  the  advice  which  we  have  under  consideration  is  to 
be  given  to  a  spmi-barbarous,  but  very  corrupt.  Court  and  people.  The 
Ministers,  the  prince,  the  King  himself,  would  sell  our  advice  for  half-a- 
crown  ;  and  wo  must  take  care  that,  while  peace  is  our  real  object  and  policy, 
."jnd  the  real  intention  which  we  have  in  view,  we  are  not  accused  of  exciting 
war  against  the  lunperor  on  his  Eastern  frontier. 


DAVIES'S  THEOLOGY  AND  MOIJALITY.* 

ME.  LLEWELYN  DAVIES,  we  should  guess,  must  have  had 
some  difliciilty  in  discovering  a  suitable  title  for  the  essays 
which  he  now  republishes  from  several  magazines.  We  might 
expect  from  tlie  leading  title  that  tiiey  would  bo  chiefly  devoted 
to  the  very  important  questions  about  the  bearing  of  theology 
upon  morality.  Jhitin  fact  tliis  topic  occupies  only  a  small  portion 
ot  hie  pages,  and  is  for  the  most  part  treated  very  indirectly.  Tho 
alternative  title,  "  Es.says  on  (Questions  of  ]$e]ief  and  Practice," 
seems  to  be  u.s  nuicli  too  wide  as  the  other  is  too  narrow;  for  it 
includes  a  good  liulf  of  the  Cekl  in  whicli  tlie  human  intellect 
may  find  employment.  Tho  essays  are,  in  fact,  very  discursive. 
Some  of  them  deal  with  theological  topics,  such  as  tho  nature  of 
prayer;  others  discuss  ethical  ii-robleius ;  one  is  devoted  to  a 
criticism  of  Ilenun's  Orit/incs  clti  CliristiarnHmc,  nnotlier  to  an 
account  of  Eraatus ;  and  the  concluding  essiiys  are  upon  I'auporism, 
Trado-Unionism,  and  Coniniuui.sin.  It  is  difiicult  to  give  any 
general  idea  of  bo  miscellaneous  a  collection,  a  largo  part  of  whicli, 
moreover,  turns  upon  points  which  wo  do  not  wish  to  discuss  in 
this  place.    We  may,  however,  say  tliiit  Mr.  Davies  o-Kpounds  tho 
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views  of  the  Broad  Church  party,  of  which  he  is  a  distinguished 
member;  and  that  he  shows  a  spirit  of  tolerance  and  candour 
which  would  be  honourable  in  an  adherent  of  any  party.  These 
virtues,  indeed,  though  they  cannot  be  too  highly  commended, 
are  not  without  their  drawbacks  in  a  literary  point  of  view.  It  is 
well  and  right  that  a  sincere  Christian  should  give  a  full  measure 
of  justice  to  the  arguments  of  sceptical  writers;  that  he  should 
be  able  to  appreciate  them  fairly  is  a  necessary  condition  of  his 
giving  a  satisfactory  answer ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  candour 
is  unfortunately  apt  to  moan  coldness.  We  do  not  in  the  least 
mean  to  accuse  Mr.  Davies  of  want  of  fervour;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  speaks  like  a  man  profoundly  convinced  of  the  truth 
and  importance  of  his  own  doctrines ;  and  yet  the  effort  to  be 
strictly  just  gives  a  certain  air  of  dryness  and  constraint  to  his 
pages.  He  writes  like  a  man  who  is  forcing  himself  to  be  just  to 
theories  which  at  the  bottom  of  his  soul  he  detests,  and  the 
compulsory  calmness  has  somehow  extinguished  the  rhetorical 
fire  which  should  give  animation  to  his  pages,  though  it  might 
render  them  less  philosophically  valuable.  On  the  whole,  there- 
fore, we  cannot  fairly  say  that  Mr.  Davies's  book  carries  us  along 
with  much  vivacity.  Though  short,  it  is  sometimes  dull ;  and 
whilst  we  feel  that  he  is  a  very  sensible  and  serious  writer,  whose 
views  well  deserve  attention,  we  cannot  commend  his  book  to 
persons  who  insist  upon  having  their  literature  spiced  with  wit, 
humour,  or  pathetic  eloquence. 

The  general  temper  of  his  mind  is  well  exhibited  in  an  essay 
on  "  Pauperism  as  produced  by  Wealth."  Nothing  could  be  more 
sotmd  and  sensible.  Mr.  Davies  is  perfectly  free  from  the  charge 
sometimes  brought  against  clergymen  of  a  disposition  to  encourage 
mere  sentimental  almsgiving  without  reference  to  consequences. 
He  points  out  with  judicial  calmness  the  various  ways  in  which 
pauperism  is  occasionally  stimulated  by  wealth.  The  arbitrary 
changes  due  to  the  influence  of  fashion  in  the  channels  through 
which  the  stream  of  wealth  flows ;  the  recklessness  sometimes 
produced  by  a  sudden  rise  of  wages ;  the  contagious  influence  of 
luxurious  habits,  and  especially  the  "  social  mischief — it  would 
be  scarcely  uncharitable  to  call  it  a  vice — of  horse-racing,"  are  all 
potent  causes  of  demoralization.  Betting  on  the  great  races  is,  as 
he  assures  us,  one  of  the  main  amusements  of  the  leisure  hours  of 
the  working-man,  and  is  far  more  absorbing  than  politics.  Pau- 
perism, again,  is  swelled  in  many  cases  by  the  thriftless  habits 
encouraged  by  the  system  of  domestic  service  in  the  houses  of  the 
extravagant  rich.  But  of  course  the  leading  cause  of  all  is  the 
reckless  mode  of  distributing  charity.  On  this,  as  on  the  other 
points,  Mr.  Davies  speaks  with  the  authority  of  one  who,  as  rector 
of  a  Loudon  parish,  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  evils  which 
he  describes,  and  who  has  thought  carefully  as  well  as  observed 
accurately.  Perhaps  he  does  not  say  much  that  is  new,  and  he 
does  not  attempt  to  give  any  sensational  character  to  his  remarks  ; 
his  testimony  is  valuable,  and  he  is  content  to  give  it  in  the  most 
straightforward  and  unadorned  fashion. 

We  will  turn  by  way  of  contrast  to  another  paper  in  which 
Mr.  Davies  ventures  upon  the  more  disputable  ground  of  moral 
speculation.  In  an  article  headed  "  Weak  Points  in  Utilitarianism," 
he  appears  as  the  commentator  on  a  posthumous  work  of  the 
late  Professor  Grote,  of  Cambridge.  Mr.  Grote  possessed  the 
virtue  of  candour  in  an  even  more  marked  degree  than  Mr.  Davies. 
Indeed  he  pushed  it  to  such  an  extreme  that  it  often  seems  as  if 
he  had  no  opinions  at  all.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  positive  horror 
of  coming  to  any  fixed  conclusions.  With  a  mind  singularly  in- 
genious and  fertile  in  suggesting  difiiculties,  and  with  a  delight 
in  speculation  equalled  only  by  his  dislilco  to  reducing  his  specu- 
lations to  a  form  fitted  for  publication,  he  left  behind  him  a  mass 
of  unfinished  materials  which  appeared  in  the  outward  form  of  a 
book,  but  strangely  desultory  and  perplexing.  Pew  people  pro- 
bably have  read  it  through,  though  a  reader  is  revrarded  by 
stray  touches  of  character  indicating  a  perfectly  morbid  dislike 
to  dogmatism.  "What  I  have  most  dreaded,"  he  says,  in  a  pas- 
sage quoted  by  Mr.  Davies,  "  has  been  lest  anything  that  I  have 
said  should  appear  to  have  a  completeness  that  does  not  belong  to 
it,  and  lest  I  should  bar  up  any  ways  in  which  tho  thought  of  any 
interested  in  these  subjects  should  tend  to  expand  itself."  Mr. 
Davies  is  tho  interpreter  of  some  of  tho  objections  raised  by  this 
hesitating,  though  acute,  thinker  to  Mr.  Mill's  essaj'  on  Utilita- 
rianism ;  and  generally,  as  it  seems,  agrees  with  them.  Mr.  Davies 
himself,  however,  is  not  very  definite;  and  between  the  two  we 
are  rather  at  a  loss  to  discover  how  far  the  critic  or  the  critic's 
critic  ayrees  to  or  dissents  from  tho  definite  statemenls  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Mill.  We  will  brietiy  touch  one  or  two  of  the  points 
mentioned,  and  endeavour  to  indicate  our  own  view  of  the  prin- 
ciples involved. 

The  first  objection  raised  by  Professor  Grote,  and  partly  en- 
dorsed by  Mr.  Davie.s,  is  tho  ordinary  one  as  to  the  dillieuJty  of 
dofinini;  that  happiness,  tho  production  of  wliich,  from  the  utili- 
tarian piiint  of  view,  is  tho  proper  object  of  morality.  Can  wo 
delino  liappiness  with  sufliciout  clearness  to  make  it  the  one  mea- 
sure of  the  rightness  of  actions?  Can  wo  establisli  a  hieriueliy  of 
pleasures,  and  siiy,  from  mere  experience,  that  some  pleasures  are 
"higher"  than  others P  Mr.  Mill  attempts  to  miswer  this  last 
question  by  sayingthnt  all  persons  who  lU'o  equally  capable  of  enjoy- 
ing both  cla.'^ses  of  ])leasuro  do  in  i'act  givo  a  preference  to  those 
which  wo  call  tho  highest.  ISuL  even  if  this  bo  so,  are  wo  capable 
of  thus  measuring  pleasures  by  ft  dolinito  scaler'  'J"he  mind  itself 
changes  ns  tho  phuisures  change.  A  youth  who  has  been  vicious 
becomes  dovout  in  his  old  ogc.  In  each  state  ho  will  gene- 
rally wonder  bow  ho  could  find  any  pleasure  in  what  was  most 
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pleasurable  in  the  other  state.  How,  then,  can  he  calmly  compare 
the  two  ? 

The  task  of  inventmpf  any  calculus  which  will  enable  iis  to 
judge  tht)  relative  v.ilue  of  difl'erent  pleasures  as  we  judge  the 
price  of  different  articles  of  commerce,  to  pronounce  a  sensual 
pleasure  to  be  worth  only  a  penny,  and  an  intellectual  pleasure 
to  be  worth  a  guinea,  may  indeed  be  pronounced  impossible. 
And  Bentham's  mode  of  speaking  as  though  he  could  weigh 

Eleasures  and  pains  in  a  balance  is  clearly  absurd.  But  the 
rtilitarian  might  reply  that,  though  this  'proves  that  we  cannot 
form  an  ideally  perfect  code  of  ethics,  it  does  not  prove  that  our 
actual  morality  is  not  constructed  on  Utilitarian  principles. 
Whatever  theory  of  happiness  be  maintained,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
happiness  is  promoted  by  forbidding  murder,  enjoining  truth,  and 
by  similar  elementary  rules.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  there 
is  any  generally  recognized  moral  precept  which  would  be  affected 
by  accepting  any  existing  theory  as  to  the  nature  of  happiness. 
The  objection  would  be  valid  if  moralists  endeavoured  to  deter- 
mine what  every  man  ought  to  do  under  all  conceivable  circum- 
stances ;  but  those  broad  and  simple  generalizations  which  are 
embodied  in  morality  rest  upon  a  basis  independent  of  these 
refined  speculations. 

The  difficulty  of  proving  that  some  pleasures  are  "higher" 
than  others,  whatever  be  the  meaning  of  the  words,  seems  to 
be  equally  great  on  either  hypothesis.  So  long  as  everybody 
is  agreed  that  intellectual  are  preferable  to  sensual  pleasures, 
it  seems  as  easy  to  justify  the  preference  by  arguing  that 
experience  shows  them  to  be  greater  as  by  arguing  that  we 
know  them  intuitively  to  be  better.  The  cruder  form  of  Utili- 
tariani,-m  into  which  Mr.  Mill  sometimes  appears  to  fall  is 
indeed  exposed  to  some  ditficulty.  The  individual  testimony 
to  the  superiority  of  one  class  of  pleasures  is  as  weak  and 
fluctuating  as  Mr.  Grote  asserts.  But  a  later  Utilitarian  would 
point  to  the  admiration  felt  for  those  who  prefer  the  highest 
pleasures  as  a  proot  that  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  race 
has,  in  fact,  demonstrated  that  they  are  of  greater  importance  to 
the  collective  welfare.  The  intuitionist,  here  represented  by  Mr. 
Grote  and  Mr.  Davies,  is  right  in  denying  that  each  man's  moral 
approbation  of  certain  qualities  is  merely  the  result  of  his  own  views 
of  utility  ;  and  we  must  have  recourse  to  more  elaborate  modes 
of  explaining  so  complex  a  phenomenon.  But  the  mere  appeal  to 
an  intuitive  knowledge  is  futile ;  for  as  soon  as  any  practical 
question  arises  on  which  men's  opinions  really  differ — such,  for 
example,  as  the  superiority  of  an  ascetic  or  an  epicurean  type  of 
morality-.-we  can  learn  nothing  by  opposing  rival  intuitions,  and 
must  have  recourse  to  some  such  external  test  as  that  provided  by 
the  Utilitarian  morality. 

Another  difficulty  in  Mr.  Mill's  theory,  which  is  criticized  by 
Mr.  Grote,  is  Bentham's  dictum  that  every  one  is  to  count  for 
one  and  nobody  for  more  than  one.  The  difficulty  of  applying 
this  iirithmetical  valuation  of  the  amounts  of  happiness  is 
insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Grote  and  his  follower.  It  has  lately  been 
discussed  by  Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen  in  his  book  on  Lihcrty, 
Fraternily,  Equality,  which  we  lately  reviewed.  "Without  going 
into  the  wider  questions  with  which  he  connects  it,  we  may 
briefly  notice  Mr.  Grote's  chief  argument.  Nobody,  he  says, 
would  tolerate  the  principle,  "  Love  your  father,  your'^neighbour, 
your  friend,  and  your  benefactor  alike,"  yet  this  is  in  fact  what  the 
principle  of  everj'body  counting  for  one  leads  to.  But  the  principle 
haa  been  tolerated,  for  some  of  the  revolutionary  fanatics  of  the 
last  century  did  not  shrink  from  arguing  upon  these  grounds  that 
friendship  was  not  a  virtue.  We  fully  agree,  however,  that  it  is 
absurd ;  but  we  doubt,  as  Mr.  Davies  appears  to  do,  whether  it 
can  be  fairly  attributed  to  Mr.  ilill.  It  is  at  any  rate  only  a 
logical  result  from  the  crude  Utilitarianism  which  confounds 
the  criterion  with  the  motive — a  fallacy  which  Mr.  Mill 
haa  _  thoroughly  exposed.  The  sum  of  happiness  will  plainly 
be  increased  by  encouraging  friendship  and  the  family  all'ec- 
tions,  and  in  fact  everybody  will  be  happier  if  each  person 
attends,  not  to  everybody,  but  to  his  own  circle.  There- 
fore, if  eveiy  man's  happiness  is  of  equal  importance,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  each  man  should  be  equally  interesting 
to  every  one  else.  The  dogma  itself  seems  to  us  to  be  quite  un- 
tenable, except  as  a  rough  provisional  rule  ;  and  it  really  results, 
not  from  an  intelligent  utilitarianism,  but  from  the  impracticable 
tenet  of  absolute  equality  which  breaks  down  at  every  step  as 
soon  as  we  seek  to  apply  it  to  particular  cases.  Mr.  Davies,  in 
short,  and  his  leader  seem  to  ua  to  have  put  some  very  good  objec- 
tions to  the  older  forms  of  Utilitarianism,  but  we  do  not  think 
that  they  would  be  equally  successful  against  its  later  develop- 
ments. Mr.  Davies  himself,  however,  does  his  best  to  hold  the 
balance  fairly,  and  none  of  his  opponents  would  have  any  cause  to 
complain  of  his  management  of  the  case.  We  have  probably  said 
enough  to  give  some  general  notion  of  his  merits ;  and  we  take 
leave  of  him  with  the  hope  tliat  his  readers  may  not  be  detened 
by  the  dryness  of  his  manner  from  penetrating  to  the  more  nutri- 
tiotu  substance  of  his  book. 


A  CARIDALDIAN  NOVEL.' 

IT  is  a  question  how  far  a  work  of  fiction  should  deal  with 
ethics,  politics,  or  history  at  all;  but  certainly  there  is  no 
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question  that  these  should  be  subordinate  to  the  primary  con- 
sideration of  art.  Novels  with  a  purpose  are  apt  to  be  exceed- 
ingly tiresome,  and  most  of  us  would  prefer  to  have  the  sermon 
contained  in  them  delivered  honestly  from  the  pulpit,  or  the  essay 
of  which  they  are  tho  dramatic  exemplification  knit  up  into  the 
terseness  of  its  natural  form.  As  for  history,  no  iT-torical  novel 
that  was  ever  written  can  pretend  to  absolute  truth  ;  and  if  it  did, 
there  would  be  no  reason  why  it  should  have  been  written  at  all, 
since  tho  naked  uuembellished  facts  of  history  have  a  vitality  of 
dramatic  interest  which  the  peculiar  method  of  narration  neces- 
sary to  a  novel  weakens  rather  than  strengthens.  We  know  the 
concrete  facts,  say,  of  how  Leonidasand  his  three  hundred  fell  at 
Thermopyloe;  or  how  the  fair  Rosamond  lived  like  a  bird  in  a 
bower  till  love  had  to  pay  the  penalty  of  death  to  jealousy  ;  or 
how  Henry  VIII.  sent  xVnne  Boleyn  to  the  block,  and  the  blood 
of  the  murdered  Kizzio  stained  the  robe  of  Mary  Stuart.  But 
the  elementary  pathos  and  passion  of  none  of  these  thinga 
would  be  intensified  by  the  false  millinery  and  absurd  diction  of  a 
novel-writer  translating  into  a  Greek  speech  the  sentiments  of  a 
nineteenth-century  Order  of  the  Day  ;  nor  would  "By  Pallas  "  or 

0  Zeus,"  "  Beshrew  me,  gossip,"  or  any  other  odd  expletive  sup- 
posed to  give  a  dash  of  local  colour  to  a  foreign  rendering,  conceal 
the  essentially  modern  treatment  which  must  needs  govern  all  such 
attempts,  or  add  one  grain's  weight  of  power  to  stories  in  them- 
selves so  full  of  suggestion  and  excitement.  If  we  want  to  know 
the  power  of  history  in  its  simplest  form,  we  need  only  watch  an 
intelligent  child  when  repeating  the  crude  facts  it  has  j  ust  heard ; 
and  was  there  ever  a  Biblical  story,  told  now  in  a  few  sentences, 
which  did  not,  when  dramatized  and  extended,  lose  in  power  just 
in  proportion  to  its  expansion  r"  As  for  politics,  the  average  novel- 
reader  skips  these  as  so  many  waste  places  in  the  green  garden 
of  romance;  and  neither  Tadpole  nor  Taper  in  their  most 
brilliant  moments  interests  him  so  much  as  the  progress  of  a  little 
soubrette's  commonplace  love  afl'air,  or  the  discovery  of  a  vulgar 
sensational  crime. 

Something  of  this  kind  of  thought  accompanies  us  in  the  second 
half  of  Courtship  and  a  Campaign.  Ilecognizing  the  enthusiasm 
which  animates  the  writer,  and  the  loyalty  of  his  love  for 
Garibaldi  and  the  Italian  cause,  we  demur  to  the  art  which  gives 
the  historical  facts  of  the  campaign  so  large  a  space  in  so  small  a 
work.  Not  that  they  are  dry  reading.  The  passion  of  the 
author's  own  heart  communicates  itself  to  his  words ;  and  the 
details  of  the  "  campaign"  are  as  stirring  as  those  of  the  "court- 
ship." But  for  all  that,  it  does  not  fall  into  the  legitimate  purpose 
of  a  novel  to  go  into  dates  and  details  like  a  newspaper  Cor- 
respondent ;  and  we  are  yet  too  near  to  the  struggle  of 
1866  to  merge  those  dates  and  details  into  a  broad  whole 
which  might  serve  as  a  magnificent  background  for  an  individual- 
ized group,  though  out  of  keeping  as  a  minutely  painted 
picture.  AVe  want,  too,  more  of  the  real  Italian  life,  of  which  we 
bave  only  very  meagre  scratches  as  things  are ;  but  scratches  so 
full  of  character  and  suggestiveness  as  to  make  us  regret  their 
meagreness.  When  Silvia,  wearied  with  idleness,  but,  because  she 
is  an  Italian  girl,  having  nothing  to  do,  looks  out  of  her  window  on 
to  the  glaring,  silent,  teuantless  street  at  three  o'clock  on  a  hot 
May  day,  we  are  made  to  feel  the  weary  monotony  of  a  signorina's 
life  as  v/ell  as  the  arid  influence  of  that  fierce  afternoon  sun,  and 
we  realize  the  deathlike  stillness  of  the  city  during  the  time  of 
the  siesta.  When  Vittorio  Giuliani  paces  up  and  down  in  the 
heat,  so  much  in  love  with  a  pretty  little  girl  whom  he  does  not 
know  and  has  only  seen  at  mass  as  to  brave  the  chance  of  a  sun- 
stroke for  the  pleasure  of  a  glimpse  of  her  grey  eyes  and  brown 
head  from  behind  the  shutter,  we  recognize  the  impulsive  ardour 
of  the  Southern  temperament,  and  measure  the  distance  which 
separates  one  of  a  nation  that  can  fall  sick  of  love  so  literally  at 
sight  from  the  steady-going  Northerners  who  look  before  they  leap, 
and  calculate  moral  and  social  values  before  they  contemplate 
exchange  and  barter.  When  somnolent  and  "  many-chinned " 
Signora  Merighi,  pietty  Silvia's  commonplace  mother,  refuses  to 
place  her  daughter  under  the  care  of  an  old  man  and  the  family 
friend  as  an  oU'ence  against  propriety,  and  when  even  middle- 
aged  nun-like  Aunt  Giulietta  is  not  considered  a  sufficient 
chaperon  for  her  in  public  because  she  is  unmarried;  when  Silvia 
herself  by  chance  comes  out  of  church  behind  her  mother  and  not 
before  her,  as  is  the  careful  Italian  custom,  and  so  takes  the  holy 
water  from  Vittorio — in  all  these  graphic  traits  and  touches  we 
see  the  special  characteristics  of  foreign  life.  Yet  we  confess  that 
we  stumble  at  the  Anglicized  portrait  of  Teresa  Fantoni — her 
personal  energy,  her  love  of  liberty,  her  Northern  and  Protestant- 
like self-will  for  the  one  part,  and  for  the  other  part  at  the  dear 
old-maid  Auut  Giulietta,  with  her  universal  helpfulness  and  Pro- 
testant-like spinsteihood.  M.  Dalin,  however,  ought  to  know  all 
this  part  of  his  business  better  than  we  do ;  and  we  should  be  sorry 
to  limit  his  knowledge  of  the  society  of  which  he  treats,  or  to  say 
that  his  delineation  is  incorrect  because  certain  of  the  thinfs  of 
Italy  remind  us  of  those  of  England. 

Both  story  and  characters  are  pleasant  so  far  as  they  go.  To  be 
sure,  the  first  is  slight  and  the  second  are  simple,  with  no  attempt 
at  complexity  in  the  one  or  subtlety  in  the  other.  But  it  is  better 
to  have  a  commonplace  theme  well  wrought  than  one  more 
ambitious  in  aim  falling  short  in  execution.  Cuurlshij)  and  a 
Campaiyn  is  a  novel  reduced  to  its  primary  elements.  There  is  a 
rich  young  man  and  there  is  a  poor  young  man,  a  rich  young  lady 
and  a  poor  young  ludy,  witli  the  respective  parents  necessary  for 
their  existence ;  and  tlie  four  full  in  love  with  each  other,  at 
;  cross  corners  with  parental  desire,  though  harmoniously  enough 
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■with  their  own,  Vittorio  Giuliani,  the  only  son  of  a  rich 
Comaaco  who  had  started  in  life  as  a  mere  lad  with  a  pedlar's 

fiack  in  England  and  a  shrewd  business  head  to  help  him  to  his 
ortuue,  and  who  is  now  a  riccone  just  outside  Como,  is  destined  for 
Teresa  Fantonis  the  only  daughter  of  a  rich  silk  manufacturer. 
But  he  fall'/""in  love,  as  we  said,  at  sight  with  Silvia, 
the  penniless  daughter  of  a  poor  impieyato ;  while  Teresa  does  the 
same  kind  office  by  one  Ernesto,  or  Major  Bossi,  an  impecunious 
young  rake,  whom,  however,  love  for  Teresa  reforms — as  love  does 
not  reform  rakes,  save  in  novels.  With  the  beginning  of  this 
imbroglio  of  interests  and  emotions,  news  comes  to  Milan  that  the 
Government  has  given  permission  for  the  enrolment  of  five 
thousand  volunteers  under  Garibaldi.  Of  course  Vittorio  and 
Bossi,  and  their  young  SiciHan  friend,  Cardi,  join  the  red- 
shirts  ;  but  the  first  has  some  difficulty  in  persuading  his  father 
to  give  his  permission,  as  old  Giuliani  believes  in  trade,  diplomacy, 
peace,  and  Louis  Napoleon ;  and,  being  an  Italian  son,  Vittorio 
"would  have  hesitated  long  before  committing  an  overt  act  of 
disobedience  to  his  father,  even  for  Garibaldi  and  Italy.  The 
old  man's  consent  comes  at  last,  but  rather  as  the  result  of 
public  opinion  and  the  influence  of  example,  than  from  anything 
his  son  could  say.  We  all  remember  the  echo  of  that  "  mad 
enthusiasm  "  for  Garibaldi  and  "  Italia  Una  "  which  stirred  even 
our  colder  blood ;  so  that  the  state  of  excitement  which  M.  Dalin 
paints  as  oversetting  all  old  habits  and  established  convictions 
throughout  Italy  generally,  even  to  the  very  heart  of  cautious 
mercantile  Milan,  seems  in  no  way  exaggerated  in  its  political 
aspect,  though  we  can  hardly  accept  the  social  consequences 
■with  unquestioning  faith.  One  common  tie  of  patriotism  might 
bind  class  and  party  as  man  with  man — Italians  fighting  for 
their  country;  and  under  this  excitement  things  might  be 
done  at  which  society  would  have  stood  aghast  had  they  been 
attempted  in  a  time  of  tranquillity.  But  will  this  plea  account 
for  the  manner  of  Vittorio's  introduction  to  the  Merighis, 
without  parental  sanction,  and  as  independently  as  if  he  had 
been  an  English  youth  ?  for  the  undisguised  warmth  of  his 
attentions  to  pretty  Silvia?  for  her  frank  confession  of  love 
for  him,  very  natural  in  a  signora,  very  unnatural  in  a  signorina  ? 
Will  it  account  for  Teresa  Fantoni's  leadership  in  the  midst 
of  matrons  ?  for  her  headlong  action  at  Borgo  Nuovo  ?  for  her 
father's  coimtenance  of  what  would  have  been  simple  death  and 
destruction  to  the  fair  fiime  of  any  Continental  girl,  and  scarcely 
possible  to  an  Englishwoman  or  an  American  ?  We  wonder  too 
if  there  is  to  be  found  in  all  Italy  a  woman  of  repute  who,  when 
an  unmarried  girl,  had  offered  herself  and  her  fortune  to  a  man 
who  hesitated  about  marrying  her  because  of  his  poverty,  as 
frankly  as  she  would  have  offered  him  a  cup  of  coffee  ;  or  if,  in 
any  time  of  excitement  whatsoever,  two  virtuous  young  maidens 
could  have  been  found  nursing  their  wounded  lovers  among  other 
men,  and  never  a  matron,  never  a  Sister,  nor  yet  a  hospital  nurse 
on  the  premises.  Still  more  do  we  wonder  if,  when  their  lovers 
were  convalescent,  they  would  have  been  granted  unlimited  free- 
dom of  intercourse  in  the  garden  and  the  house ;  with  one  papa 
quietly  closing  the  door  on  their  raptures,  and  looking  discreetly 
out  of  a  staircase  window  while  they  embrace ;  and  another  yield- 
ing like  a  lamb  when  his  daughter  flies  to  him  and  asks  hia  con- 
sent to  an  unwelcome  marriage  self-arranged — she  taking  her 
lover's  hand,  not  he  hers,  as  if  the  fact  of  the  war  had  reversed 
the  fact  of  sex,  and  a  Garibaldina  might  forget  the  natural 
diffidence  of  a  woman  in  her  ways  and  works  with  a  Garibaldino. 
All  this  mars  the  pleasure  of  the  book,  because  it  spoils  its 
verisimilitude  ;  for  though  human  nature  is  the  same  elementally 
the  whole  world  over,  special  manifestations  are  national,  and  the 
emotions  express  themselves  with  wide  social  diflerences  in  Italy 
and  America,  in  Norway  and  Turkey. 

If  the  story  is  inartificial,  the  characters  are  simple  to  correspond. 
Silvia  is  sweet  and  timid,  modest  and  tender  ;  Teresa  is  bold  and 
resolute,  loving  and  loyal.  Vittorio  is  the  model  young  man, 
bravo,  generous,  pure,  and  faithful.  Bossi  is  brave  and  generous, 
and  faithful  to  his  cause,  but  his  morals  are  questionable,  and  his 
love  affairs  are  confessedly  of  a  character  to  disturb  the  dreams  of 
husbands.  Old  Giuliani  is  by  nature  sordid,  by  habit  bumptious, 
but  his  redeeming  point  is  hia  love  for  his  son  ;  and  old  Fantoni  is 
his  thinner  echo  with  a  daughter  in  the  place  of  the  boy.  Signora 
Enrichetta  Merighi  only  shops  and  gossips ;  her  husband,  the 
impiegato,  only  jingles  his  keys  and  goes  to  the  caftS  to  play 
hriscola  and  trencttc  after  dinner.  Bon  Riccardo,  the  Signora's 
brother  and  a  priest,  is  a  benevolent  old  worthy  with  a  soft  manner, 
and  Aunt  Giulietta  his  sister,  who  keeps  his  house,  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  real  English  old  maid,  with  sympathies  for  young  love  not 
after  the  maimer  of  her  race  so  much  as  after  tiie  maimer  of  our 
own.  On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Pinolli,  who,  by  the  by,  reads 
like  a  portrait,  is  a  benevolent  old  worthy  with  a  vitujierative 
habit  of  speecn  and  a  gruff  way  of  doing  tender  things,  llie  book 
is  pretty  liowover,  though  so  slight ;  and  what  with  its  ardent 
Garibaldian  Byuipiithies,  its  military  details  of  the  campaign,  its 
warm,  but  by  no  moans  unaooiuly,  lovD-inaking,  and  one  or  two 
pathetic  touches  of  war  liorrors,  it  will  please  more  than  one  kind 
of  reader,  if  it  8carci;ly  satiHlios  the  requiromeuts  of  sound  criticism, 
or  fuUila  the  canons  of  true  art. 


LETTERS  OF  JOHN  SHILLINGFORD.* 
riHIIS  is  a  volume  which  we  trust  will  set  some  one  to  work  at 
JL  the  coming  meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  at  Exeter. 
But  when  we  say  "  some  one,"  we  do  not  mean  any  one  that  may 
turn  up  ■without  distinction.  Municipal  history  is  a  branch  of 
history  which  yields  to  none  in  interest  and  importance,  and  it  ia 
one  which  has  certainly  lagged  behind  most  others.  There  have 
been  obvious  causes  why  it  should  lag  behind.  .Of  all  branchea  of 
history  it  is  the  most  strictly  local.  That  is  to  say,  the  materials 
are  to  be  got  at  only  by  local  research  into  the  particular  history 
of  particular  towns.  There  is  no  general  municipal  hiatory  in  the 
sense  in  which  there  is  a  general  ecclesiastical  or  Parliamentary  or 
military  history.  The  general  municipal  history  is  simply  the 
result  of  gathering  together  all  the  particular  municipal  histories. 
Yet,  from  another  point  of  view,  there  is  no  branch  of  history 
which  has  a  wider  bearing.  The  history  of  Exeter  is  of  small 
moment,  unless  we  take  it  in  its  place  as  part  of  the  general 
municipal  history  of  England;  and  even  the  general  mimicipal 
history  of  England  is  of  much  smaller  moment  than  it  might  be 
made,  if  it  is  not  taken  in  its  place  aa  part  of  the  general  muni- 
cipal history  of  Europe.  The  history  of  municipalities  through- 
outEurope  is  emphatically  a  history  of  likenesses  and  of  unlikenesses. 
The  municipalities  themselves  seem,  as  far  as  they  can,  to  follow 
nearly  the  same  course  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  They  struggle 
after  much  the  same  liberties  in  much  the  same  fashion ;  but  the 
result  of  their  strivings  differs  widely  in  difi'erent  countries  accord- 
ing to  the  difterent  nature  of  the  external  powers  with  which 
they  had  to  deal.  There  is  therefore  a  good  deal  of  likeness 
between  the  beginnings  of  the  history  of  towns  in  England,  in 
France,  and  in  Germany,  while  there  is  the  moat  remarkable 
difference  in  their  endings.  It  follows  then  that  municipal  history 
needs,  at  least  as  much  as  any  other  branch  of  history,  to  be 
treated  in  a  wide  and  general  way,  with  the  greatest  possible 
knowledge  of  general  history.  There  is  no  subject  which  is  less 
fit  to  be  treated  by  the  purely  local  inquirer?  Nothing  can  be 
drearier  than  a  talk  about  municipal  matters  from  a  local  man 
who  never  thought  of  comparing  the  history  of  his  own  town 
with  that  of  any  other.  And  when  it  comes  to  a  city  which  has  so 
long  and  striking  a  municipal  history  as  that  of  Exeter,  the  story 
becomes  yet  more  worthy  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  highest  manner 
and  by  the  ablest  hands.  A  city  which — whether  it  was  or  was 
not,  as  its  citizens  in  the  fifteenth  century  believed,  unsuccessfully 
besieged  by  Vespasian — undoubtedly  dates  from  Roman  timea — a 
city  which  was  fortified  by  .(Ethelstan  and  from  whose  walls 
Swegen  was  beaten  back  till  he  found  a  foreign  traitor  within 
them — a  city  which  stood  forth  before  all  others  to  withstand  the 
Conqueror  in  the  cause  of  the  House  of  God  wine,  and  whose  stout- 
hearted commons  kept  on  the  struggle  after  their  chiefs  had  for- 
saken them — such  a  city  as  this  really  has  a  history  of  its  own. 
In.  later  times  of  course  Exeter  has  had  no  chance  of  playing  such 
a  part  as  she  played  when  she  seemed  likely  to  become  the  ruling 
city  of  a  Damnoniiin  civic  confederation ;  but  the  archives  of  the 
city  are  understood  to  be  of  special  richness  and  value,  and  several 
points  of  great  interest  stand  out  in  the  civic  annals.  Why  the  In- 
stitute has  so  long  delayed  its  visit  to  a  city  like  this  is  one  of  those 
mysteries  which  only  those  who  are  behind  the  scenes  can  hope  to 
unravel.  But,  aa  at  last  it  is  going  to  Exeter,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  meeting  so  long  looked  tor  will  be  made  the  occasion,  not 
for  senseless  rambles  to  distant  spots,  but  for  a  thorough  scholar- 
like searching  into  the  antiquities  of  the  city  itself.  At  Exeter 
the  main  interest  is  not  ecclesiastical  or  architectural ;  the  city  is 
not  like  those  cities  and  towns  which  have  grown  up  around  a 
bishopric  or  abbey ;  Exeter  was  famous  for  ages  before  there  were 
Bishops  of  Exeter,  and  the  history  of  the  city  ought  this  time  to 
take  precedence  of  the  history  of  the  church.  It  will  be  deeply  to 
be  regretted  if,  on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  the  municipal  archives 
of  Exeter  fail  to  be  explored  by  the  hand  best  qualified,  not  merely 
to  transcribe  or  to  calendar,  but  to  assign  them  their  place  in  the 
history  of  England  and  of  Europe. 

It  is  out  of  the  peculiar  relation  between  the  city  and  the 
bishopric  that  the  present  collection  of  lettei-s  and  documents  has 
its  origin.  Exeter,  as  we  have  just  said,  was  a  case  of  a  bishopric 
founded  at  a  comparatively  late  time  in  a  city  which  was  already, 
according  to  the  standard  of  those  times,  great  and  flourishing. 
The  city  did  not  grow  up  around  the  ■walls  of  the  church,  but  the 
church  found  itself  an  abode  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  Nor 
was  the  see  founded,  like  Lincoln  and  Norwich,  in  the  days  of  the 
Conquest,  when  the  Norman  Bishop,  ■with  the  Norman  King  and 
the  Norman  Earl  to  back  him,  could  deal  with  English  burghers 
pretty  much  as  he  pleiused.  The  bishopric  of  Devonshire  was  re- 
moved from  Crediton  to  Exeter  iu  the  happy  and  peaceful  days  of 
the  sainted  l^dward,  and  the  first  Bishop  Leofric  was  said  to  have 
been  personally  installed  by  the  King  and  his  Lady,  who  had  a 
special  interest  iu  a  city  which  formed  part  of  her  morning-gift. 
The  church,  the  palace  of  the  Bishop,  the  houses  of  his  canons, 
and  the  whole  ecclesiastical  settlement,  arose  within  the  walls  of 
the  city,  within  the  natural  jurisdiction  of  its  magistrates. 
Against  sucli  a  state  of  things  the  mild  Leofric  and  his  successor 
Osbort,  the  one  Norman  who  is  recorded  to  have  turned  English- 
man, iiiiglit  not  b(!  disposed  to  kick.  But  it  was  a  state  of  things 
which  would  naturally  be  most  irksome  to  the  ordinary  lordly 
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prelates  of  feudal  times.  Disputes  could  not  fail  to  arise ;  the  Bishops 
claimed  an  exemption  for  themselves  and  their  Chapters  for 
their  whole  precinct  and  their  whole  following,  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  city.  The  Mayor  and  Commonalty  stoutly  maintained  that 
uothing  had  taken  away  the  ancient  authority  of  the  city  magis- 
trates over  all  the  space  within  the  city  walls  and  over  every  in- 
habitant of  the  same.  As  usual  in  those  days,  questions  of  this 
kind  led  to  personal  violence,  and  the  citizens  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Close  each  had  their  tales  to  tell  against  the  other.  Nor  is  it 
very  wonderful  if  the  Church  party  sometimes  proved  the  stronger 
and  fiercer.  There  is  no  need  to  suppose  that  the  Bishop  or  the 
Dean  fought  with  his  own  hands,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  their 
followers  would  contain  something  which  came  nearer  to  a  military 
element  than  anything  to  be  found  among  the  citizens.  They 
were  fighting  for  privilege,  for  a  privilege  which  had  about  it 
something  of  an  aristocratic  as  well  as  of  a  religious  character, 
and  men  often  fight,  more  fiercely  if  not  more  stedfastly,  for 
privilege  than  for  real  freedom.  The  matter  came  to  a  head  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  when  Edmund  Lacy  was  Bishop 
and  John  Shillingford  was  Mayor,  and  much  pleading  at  law  was 
going  on  about  the  matter  from  1432  to  1448.  We  have  here 
the  complaints  of  the  Mayor  and  the  answers  of  the  Bishop,  and 
we  have  a  number  of  letters  of  John  Shillingford  himself,  which 
are  valuable  both  from  the  light  which  they  throw  upon  the  local 
history,  from  their  own  inherent  vigour  and  graphic  power,  and  as 
being  among  the  earliest  English  letters — it  will  be  remembered 
that  they  belong  to  the  age  of  the  Paston  Letters — that  we  have. 
The  Mayor  had  several  times  to  go  to  and  fro  between  London 
and  Exeter,  to  have,  what  we  should  now  think  strange,  personal 
interviews  with  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Archbishop  Kemp,  and, 
what  we  should  think  stranger  still,  to  make  him  presents  of  fish. 
Some  Chancellors  of  much  later  times  might  have  despised  the 
fish,  and  would  not  have  looked  favourably  on  the  suitor  unless  he 
brought  presents  of  a  more  precious  kind.  The  Mayor  however 
was  always  very  well  received,  and  he  gives  very  graphic  accounts 
of  his  interviews  with  the  Chancellor.  At  other  times  he  comes 
across  the  famous  Sir  John  Fortescue,  who  was  then  Chief  Justice. 
In  the  end  the  matter  was,  by  consent,  heard  in  1448  at  Barn- 
staple, before  two  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  when 
judgment  was  given  on  the  main  point  for  the  Bishop — that  is  to 
say,  the  Cathedral  Precinct,  called  St.  Stephen's  fee  and  the 
Bishop's  fee,  was  to  remain  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
city. 

A  great  number  of  curious  points  of  all  kinds  turn  up  in  the  course 
of  the  controversy,  and  we  could  wish  that  Mr.  Moore  had  taken  more 
pains  to  explain  some  of  them,  instead  of  hardly  doing  anything 
more  than  edit  the  text.  What,  for  instance,  is  the  meaning  of 
the  very  first  thing  which  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty  say  in  their 
articles  of  complaint  ?  They  say  that  Exeter  was,  "  of  right  olde 
tyme  y  called  Penholtkeyre."  To  be  sure  this  was  at  some  very 
distant  time,  before  the  Incarnation  of  Christ ;  but  as  part  of  the 
argument  is  that  Exeter  was  a  walled  city  in  those  days,  one 
would  like  to  know  how  it  came  by  its  name.  There  is  near 
Exeter  a  height  known  as  Penhow,  the  scene  of  a  battle  of  the 
tenth  century,  which  seems,  like  so  many  other  names,  to  keep  the 
Welsh  and  the  English  word  for  the  same  thing.  The  "keyre  " 
in  Penholtkeyre  suggests  the  Welsh  caer,  the  equivalent  of  the 
English  ceaster.  We  do  not  see  how  Exeter  can  at  any  time  have 
been  called  Penhoiccaer ;  but  it  is  possible  that  it  may  at  some 
time  have  been  called  Caerpen.  But  we  should  like  to  know  when 
and  how  it  changed  this  name  for  the  better  known  Isca,  which 
has  gone  on,  in  one  shape  or  another,  ever  since.  These  are  just 
the  points  which  it  is  surely  the  business  of  an  editor  to  look  up, 
and  not  to  leave  his  readers  either  to  make  guesses  or  to  go  hunt- 
ing in  libraries.  So  again,  we  should  like  to  know  where  the 
Mayor  found  his  story  about  Vespasian  and  Arviragus,  but  we 
quite  agree  that  the  Bishop,  Dean,  and  Chapter,  when  they  "  seyen 
that  thei  doute  of  Vespasians  being  atte  Excestro  and  so  atte 
Burdeaux  and  Jerusalem  to  sille  xxx  Jewes  hedes  for  a 
penny."  And  they  might  have  added  that,  whether  this  cheap 
sale  of  Jews'  heads  was  authentic  or  not,  it  could  not 
throw  much  light  on  the  respective  claims  of  the  Bishop  and 
Mayor  of  Exeter.  But  it  should  be  marked  that,  while  the 
Mayor  maintains  that  the  city,  by  whatever  name,  had  been 
a  city  from  the  unknown  times  before  the  Incarnation  of  Christ, 
the  Bishop  argues  that  Exeter  was  only  a  borough  up  to 
the  time  of  the  installation  of  Leofric,  and  evidently  implies 
that  it  became  a  city  by  virtue  of  becoming  a  Bishop's  see.  This 
we  need  hardly  say  is  the  definition  of  a  city  which  has  been 
commonly  accepted  in  England,  at  least  from  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Eighth.  Yet  in  our  own  days  the  Judges  denied  the  right  of 
Manchester  to  rank  as  a  city  by  virtue  of  its  becoming  an  epis- 
copal see,  and  the  rank  of  a  city  was  formally  given  to  it  by 
royal  proclamation.  Both  disputants  freely  appeal  to  Domes- 
day— "  Domus  Day,"  as  they  commonly  call  it-— appealing  to  it, 
for  the  most  part,  for  things  which  are  certainly  not  to 
be  found  there.  Then  we  should  like  to  know  why  the  Bishop's 
fee  is  called  St,  Stephen's  fee,  when  the  dedication  of  the  church 
is  to  St.  Peter,  ana  we  should  still  more  like  to  know  why  the 
Mayor,  in  one  place,  calls  it  "  Haroldes  fee."  The  connexion  of 
Exeter  with  the  House  of  Godwine,  and  the  presence  of  Gytha  in 
the  city  at  the  time  of  the  great  siege,  are  amon"  the  main  facts 
in  the  history  of  Exeter  ;  but,  m  the  long  list  of  Harold's 
poeseaeions  in  Devonshire  which  is  to  be  found  in  Domesday, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  anything  within  the  city  of  Exeter 
besides  the  mere  possession  of  five  houses.   If  no  further  reason 


for  the  name  can  be  found  besides  the  mere  fax;t  of  the  Mayor 
callinff  it  so,  this  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  one  would  like  to  ba 
sure  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  out.  As  for  Vespasian,  it 
appears  from  the  same  letter  that  the  Chancellor  "  seide  merily  " 
of  him;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  said  anything  about 
Harold, 

In  one  of  the  articles  there  is  a  curious  notice  of  the  now 
destroyed  cloister  which  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  cathedral 
nave,  and  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty  complain  that  they  have 
been  hindered  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  from  performing  their 
usual  devotions  for  the  souls  of  the  persons  buried  there: — 

Item  the  seyde  Meyer  and  Comminake  compleynyth  that  wher  the  Dean 
and  Chapiter  of  the  Cathedrall  Churche  of  Seynt  Peter  of  Exceter  have  a 
cloyster  joynaunt  to  the  seide  Cathedrall  Churche  with  ynne  the  square  of 
whiche  cloister  ys  a  voide  place  y-called  "  the  Praiell,"  yn  the  whiche  ys 
comj'n  sepulture  whenne  the  cymytere  standith  pollute;  thrugh  whiche 
cloyster  was  a  comyn  waye  for  the  sayd  Maier  and  Comminalte  yn  to  the 
said  Cathedrall  Chirche  and  the  said  cloyster  a  place  of  praier  and  devocyon 
to  praie  for  alle  the  sawlys  was  bonys  lieth  yn  the  said  cloister  and  prayell 
atte  tyme  of  dy  vyne  servyce  doyng  in  the  saide  cathedrall  churche  ;  but  now 
right  late  the  saide  Dean  and  Chapitere  the  dorys  of  the  saide  cloister  have 
stoppid  and  closid  contrarie  to  the  gode  usagis  of  all  holy  churche,  the 
kynges  lawe  and  the  use  afore  tyme  hadde  and  ayenst  al  good  pollecye. 

Mr.  Moore  gives  in  a  note  another  version  of  this  complaint  from 
another  roU,  the  exact  date  of  which  we  should  like  to  know,  as  it 
uses  the  word  "  cathedrall "  as  a  substantive,  while  everywhere  else 
it  is  the  "  church  "  or  the  "  cathedral  church."  To  the  complaint 
about  the  cloister,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  answer  that  the  cloister 

is  within  the  procincte  of  the  saide  Chirch  and  Cimitery  and  no  comon  wey 
but  oute  of  the  jurisdiccon  of  the  saide  Mair  and  Commynalte,  which 
Cloister  dores  atte  all  tymes  have  be  shette  except  tymes  to  goo  in  proces- 
sion or  to  the  Chapitre  House  or  to  the  said  Library  or  eny  other  such  re- 
sonable  tyme ;  atte  which  tymes  and  in  especiall  in  tyme  of  dyvyne  service, 
ungoodly  ruled  peple  most  custumabely  yong  peple  of  the  saide  Comminalte 
within  the  saide  cloistre  have  exercised  unlawfull  games  as  the  toppe,  queke, 
penny  prykke  and  most  atte  tenys,  by  the  which  the  walles  of  the  saide 
Cloistre  have  be  defowled  and  the  glas  wyndowes  all  to  brost,  as  it  openly 
sheweth,  contrarie  to  all  good  and  goostly  godnesse  and  directly  ayens  aU 
good  policy  and  ayens  all  good  rule  within  the  sayde  cloyster  to  suffre  eny 
such  mysruled  people  to  have  comune  entre  which  spare  not  withyn  a 
quarter  of  a  yer  to  pollute  the  saide  Cimitery  and  their  saide  moder  Cathe- 
drall Chirch. 

The  great  dispute  of  all  was  about  the  attempt  of  the  City 
Sergeant  to  arrest  a  certain  Hugh  Lucas,  a  tenant  of  the  Bishop, 
whom  the  Mayor  describes  as  "  the  most,  or  one  of  the  most, 
mysgoverned  man  of  all  the  cite  of  Excetre  or  of  all  the  shire 
afterward " ;  does  this  mean  the  whole  of  Devonshire  or  only 
the  county  of  the  city  of  Exeter?  But  the  Bishop,  Dean, 
and  Chapter,  in  answer  to  "  the  disclaunder  "  put  upon  Hugh 
Lucas,  "  seyen  that  thei  know  him  for  no  such  misgoverned 
man."  The  Mayor,  on  the  one  hand,  complains  how  divers 
ministers  of  the  Church  tried  to  slay  the  City  Sergeants 
with  various  weapons,  as  "Sir  John  Ion  with  a  dore  barre" — 
perhaps,  like  Bishop  Odo's  mace,  for  fear  of  shedding  blood — but 
others  with  "  swerdis,  custellis,  long  kny vis,  and  yryssh  skenes  " — 
the  presence  of  the  Irish  weapon  should  be  noticed,  and  we  should 
like  to  know  more  about  the  "  custellis."  The  Bishop  on  the 
other  hand  complains  how 

the  saide  Hue  was  furiously  dreven  into  the  saide  Cathedrall  Chirch  by 
officers  and  other  of  the  saide  Citee  with  swerdes  daggers  and  other  invasif 
wepen  ayens  the  pees  drawen,  the  mynysters  of  the  saide  Chirch  the  same  tyme 
being  in  theire  habits  atte  divine  service,  which  mynysters  as  preslees  ought 
to  do  in  all  that  thei  godely  myght  laboured  to  save  the  saide  Hues  lyf, 
being  in  right  grete  pereU  therof. 

They  complain  that  John  Patuton  was  smitten  by  a  city  officer 
with  "  custrell,"  which  we  take  to  be  the  same  weapon  as  one  of 
the  "  custellis  "  which  in  the  other  account  John  Panton  is  said  to 
have  used  on  the  other  side.  This  looks  like  rather  careless 
editing.  At  all  events  a  little  comment  is  needed.  Mr.  Moore 
says  in  his  preface : — 

I  regret  that  I  have  been  unable,  for  want  of  leisure,  to  work  out  the 
history  of  this  Correspondence,  and  those  whom  it  mentions,  more  fully. 
That  task  I  must  leave  to  the  future  student  of  these  Papers. 

But  we  hold  that  the  working  out  of  such  things  was  the  proper 
task  for  the  editor  of  the  papers  and  not  for  the  student. 


THE  GREAT  DUTCH  ADMIRALS.* 

1"^HERE  have  been  few  wars  more  bitter  and  obstinate  than 
-  that  between  the  Protestant  Commonwealths  of  England 
and  Holland.  The  Dutch  had  fought  bravely  against  Spain  for 
political  and  religious  liberty,  and  now  they  fought  with  equal 
valour  against  England  for  trade  profits.  They  struggled  to  main- 
tain, and  we  to  invade,  their  position  at  the  head  of  European 
commerce.  The  war  which  began  under  Cromwell  was  renewed 
under  Charles  II.,  and  when  it  ended  the  naval  superiority  of 
Holland  had  been  finally  transferred  to  England. 

What  peace  can  be  where  both  to  one  pretend  ? 
But  they  more  diligent  and  we  more  strong. 

The  poet  Dryden  is  here  an  accurate  historian,  for  he  truly  states 
our  cause  of  war  against  the  Dutch.  Dryden  wrote  under  the 
Monarchy,  but  the  same  sentiment  prevailed  under  the  Common- 
wealth, as  appears  from  the  book  before  us.  "  There  is  no  doubt," 
says  the  author,  "that  the  Dutch  were  very  smart  in  their 
trading."    After  fighting  Spain  for  eighty  years,  they  made  with 

*  The  Great  Dutch  Admirals.  By  Jacob  De  Liefde.  London  :  King  & 
Co.  1873. 
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her  not  only  peace,  but  a  commercial  treaty  providing  that  English 
cloth  should  be  excluded  from  Spanish  markets.  Thus  English 
merchants  sufi'ered  in  pocket,  and  they  petitioned  Cromwell  for 
redress  at  the  same  time  that  Cromwell  was  himself  displeased  at 
Dutch  sympathy  with  the  Royalists.  There  needed  no  better 
reasons  for  sending  forth  Blake  and  Monk  on  the  one  side,  and 
Tromp  and  De  Ruyter  on  the  other,  to  play  home  and  home 
matches  at  cannon-balls. 

The  greatest  among  the  great  Dutch  admirals  was  Tromp. 
Unlike  the  soldier-admirals  of  England  he  was  born  and  bred  a 
sailor.  His  grandfather  was  a  coasting  trader,  and  his  father, 
whose  house  was  at  Brill,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Meuse,  took  him 
to  sea  in  his  own  ship  before  he  was  nine  years  old.  Next 
year  he  saw  that  father  killed  on  his  own  deck  in  action 
with  a  Spanish  ship.  He  lived  to  avenge  his  death.  In  1639 
he  commanded  the  Dutch  fleet  which"  blockaded  the  Spanish 
admiral  D'Oquendo  in  the  Downs.  An  English  fleet  was  sent 
to  preserve  neutrality,  and  its  commander,  Pennington,  informed 
the  belligerents  that  he  was  ordered  to  fight  the  man  who  fired 
the  first  shot.  Tromp  hereupon  invited  D'Oquendo  to  come  out 
and  fight ;  the  Spaniard  answered  that  he  had  no  powder,  to 
which  Tromp  replied  by  off"ering  half  of  his  own  stock.  As 
the  Spaniard  remained  at  anchor,  Tromp  attacked  and  defeated 
him,  leaving  a  squadron  to  watch  Pennington,  which  the  English 
thought  a  piece  of  impudence.  However,  the  English  of  that 
day  were  too  fond  of  fighting  to  object  to  a  battle  on  their 
own  coast,  and  Pennington  seems  to-  have  thought  meanly  of 
D'Oquendo  for  not  accepting  Tromp's  invitation.  Three  years 
later  Tromp,  happening  again  to  be  oft'  Dover,  landed,  and  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood  from  Charles  I.  The  first  battle 
between  Tromp  and  Blake  was  fought  in  the  Downs  in  1652,  and 
preceded  any  declaration  of  war.  Later  in  the  same  year  Tromp 
defeated  Blake  oS"  Dungeness.  After  this  victory  tradition  asserts 
that  Tromp  hoisted  a  broom  at  his  masthead  to  signify  that  he 
would  sweep  the  Channel  of  the  English.  But  the  author 
questions  this  story,  which  he  thinks  inconsistent  with  the  modesty 
of  Tromp's  nature.  If  he  did  display  arrogance,  it  was  promptly 
punished.  The  Dutch  Government  had  been  long  used  to  easy 
successes  over  the  Spaniards,  and  did  not  understand  that  the 
English  were  as  rough  and  obstinate  as  their  own  sailors.  Tromp 
had  vainly  warned  his  countrymen  of  the  danger  which  his  skill 
and  courage  proved  unable  to  avert.  The  descriptions  of  sea 
fights  which  this  book  contains  are  all  very  much  alike,  and  convey 
hardly  any  distinct  idea.  But  we  learn  that  a  battle  of  several 
days  began  oft"  Portland,  and  ended  with  the  retreat  of  the  Dutch 
fleet  to  Flushing.  The  apprehensions  of  Tromp  had  been  confirmed 
by  an  unmistakable  defeat.  One  effort  more  his  country  made 
for  victory,  and  the  veteran  Tromp  accepted  with  heavy  heart  the 
leadership  of  an  undisciplined  fleet.  Everybody  looked  to  him 
for  guidance,  and  he  feared  that  the  Government  was  putting  upon 
him  more  than  he  could  bear.  "  But  in  any  case,"  he  wrote,  "  he 
would  die  an  honest  man  and  to  the  welfare  of  his  beloved  country." 
Monk  was  cruising  oft"  the  Dutch  coast,  and,  having  become  weary 
of  sea  fighting,  had  ordered  his  captains  to  make  their  work  deci- 
sive. "  The  taking  of  ships  in  a  tight,"  said  he,  "  always  weakens 
the  fleet ;  wherefore,  to  make  short  work  of  it,  ye  must  rather  send 
an  enemy  to  the  bottom  than  take  him."  Tromp  was  equal  to  the 
English  admiral  in  resolution,  and  within  sight  of  the  village  of 
Scheveningen  he  began  the  last  of  his  many  battles.  The  English 
fought  for  victory,  the  Dutch  for  existence.  Both  were  Protestant 
in  religion  and  devout  in  spirit.  They  had  learned  in  conflict  with 
Popish  Spain  that  naval  skill  which  they  now  turned  against  each 
other.  Indeed  the  animosity  between  the  two  nations  was  so  great 
that  if  two  unarmed  fishing-boats  happened  to  meet  they  would 
fight  with  oars  and  boathooks  until  one  became  a  prize.  In  this 
determined  spirit  the  two  fleets  engaged.  A  musket-ball  pierced 
Tromp's  heart.  He  died,  and  a  furious  figlit  raged  around  the 
JBrederode,  which  had  so  often  borne  his  flag.  Thirty  ships  perished 
in  this  battle,  and  both  sides  claimed  tlie  victory.  AVe  should  be 
willing  to  believe  that  the  Dutch  gained,  at  so  dear  a  price,  a 
victory ;  and  indeed  the  bloody  honours  of  the  day  were  nearly 
equally  divided.  But  the  Dutch  hastened  to  conclude  peace  with 
a  Power  by  which  they  were  manifestly  overmatched.  The 
monument  of  Tromp  at  Delft  commemorates  at  once  the  gratitude 
and  the  naval  prowess  of  his  country.  "  He  left  to  posterity  a 
grand  example  of  mastery  in  naval  warfare,  of  fidelity  to  the  State, 
of  prudence,  of  courage,  of  intrepidity,  and  of  immovable  firm- 
ness." Posterity  reading  this  inscription  might  own  with  a  sigh 
that,  if  a  Dutchman  of  our  day  possessed  Tromp's  talents,  lie  must 
fall  far  beliiiid  his  opportunities.  'J'ho  gieat  Dutch  admiral  is 
dust,  and  tlie  naval  glory  of  his  country  belongs  to  the  distant  and 
half-forgotteu  past. 

The  first  exploit  recorded  of  Do  Ruyter  is  liis  climbing  to  the 
highest  jioint  of  the  church-tower  of  iliisliing  in  tho  year  1617, 
wheuhe  vvastfsnor  eleven  year.s  of  age.  He  was  maiiifuBtlya  no'er-do- 
weel,  and  liiiving,  after  the  manner  of  the  time,  undergone  frequent 
whippings  without  visible  benefit,  ho  was  now  sent  to  sea.  It  is 
a  demoruli/.iiig  rellcction  that  many  nauglity  boys  have  boconio 
famous  adniiruls.  To  the  niotlier's  olijuclion  thiit  her  son  would 
bo  drowned,  a  friend  of  the  family  answered  "J]ettor  drowned 
than  hanged."  So  IMicliiel,  called  by  his  playmates  J)e  Ruyter, 
Bailed  for  the  West  Indies.  The  grea!?(!r  part  of  his  early  life  was 
paesed  in  trading  ships,  and  although  ono  <if  tho  bravest  of  men 
he  greatly  disliked  war.  Ho  was  once  tak(\n  by  pirates  who 
landed  him  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  and,  having  lost  all  his  property 
except  an  old  suit  of  clothes,  ho  begged  his  way  on  foot  through 


Spain,  France,  and  Belgium.  He  was  a  clever  trader  as  well  as  a 
bold  sailor,  and  at  forty-five  years  of  age  he  had  made  a  sufficient 
fortune,  .and  having  married  his  third  wife,  he  proposed  to  quit 
the  sea  and  take  to  gardening.  But  soon  the  war  with  England 
broke  out,  and  De  Ruyter,  against  his  will,  became  an  admiral. 
He  wrote  to  the  Government,  "  I  have  beaten  about  the  seas  from 
my  very  childhood,  and  braved  so  many  dangers  that  I  would  fain 
end  my  days  in  rest,"  but  his  merit  was  too  well  known.  He 
commanded  under  Tromp  in  all  his  battles  with  the  English,  and 
he  succeeded  on  Tromp's  death  to  that  admiral's  place  in  public 
confidence.  Thus  when  war  again  broke  out  with  England  De 
Ruyter  was  appointed  to  the  chief  comriiand  of  the  Dutch  tieet. 
His  four  days'  battle  with  Monk  and  Prince  Rupert  furnishes  a 
leading  incident  of  Dryden's  Annus  Mirahilis,  ibbb.  The  Prince 
was  absent  looking  after  a  French  fleet,  and  Monk  engaging  De 
Ruyter  was  overwhelmed,  but  fought  with  his  usual  obstinacy  for 
two  long  days.  With  the  second  nightfall  his  hope  of  succour 
from  Rupert  or  of  success  without  him  had  almost  perished: — 

Yet,  like  an  English  general  will  I  die, 
And  all  the  ocean  make  my  spacious  grave. 
Women  and  cowards  on  the  land  may  lie, 
The  sea's  a  tomb  that's  proper  for  the  brave. 

In  the  third  day's  action  the  Royal  Prince,  the  finest  ship  in 
Monk's  fleet,  struck  on  the  Galloper  Sand  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  and  was  there  taken  and  burned  by  the  Dutch.  Even 
the  arrival  of  Prince  Rupert  did  not  redress  the  balance  of 
victory,  which  finally  remained  with  the  Dutch.  Evelyn  writes 
that  at  Sheernesshe  beheld  a  sad  spectacle — "  more  than  half  the 
gallant  bulwark  of  the  kingdom  miserably  shattered;  hardly  a 
vessel  entire,  but  appearing  so  many  wrecks  and  hulls,  so  cruelly 
had  the  Dutch  mangled  us."  Yet  within  two  months  the  English 
fleet  was  again  at  sea,  and  Monk  and  Prince  Rupert  now  defeated 
De  Ruyter,  who  was  not  properly  supported  by  his  officers.  By 
a  skilful  and  timely  retreat  among  the  shoals  with  which  he  was 
familiar  De  Ruyter  escaped  with  the  loss  of  only  two  ships : — 

Oh,  famous  leader  of  the  Belgian  fleet  ! 
Thy  monument  inscribed,  such  praise  shall  wear 
As  Varro,  timely  flying,  once  did  meet, 
Because  he  did  not  of  his  Rome  despair. 

Thus  wrote  Dryden  of  this  retreat.  But  Dryden's  countrymen 
would  have  owned  that  the  admiral  who  defeated  Monk  deserved 
a  better  comparison  than  this  with  Varro.  Another  poet  of  that 
time  has  written  that 

He  that  fights  and  runs  away 
May  live  to  fight  another  daj% 

And  De  Ruyter,  having  thus  saved  his  ships,  afterwards  sailed  with 
them  up  the  Medway,  battered  Upnor  Castle,  burned  the  English 
ships  which  lay  there,  and  spread  terror  as  far  as  London. 

In  a  tliird  war  between  England  and  Holland  the  former  had 
France  for  her  ally.  The  skill  and  valour  of  De  Ruyter  with 
difficulty  resisted  these  powerful  enemies  until  the  English  nation 
grew  tired  and  asliamed  of  the  war.  De  Ruyter  was  afterwards 
sent  with  a  Dutch  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean  to  help  Spain 
against  the  French.  In  a  battle  which  the  Spaniards  left  pretty 
niuch  to  their  allies  De  Ruyter  received  a  mortal  woimd.  Thus  in 
his  sixty-seventh  year  died  this  famous  admiral  far  from  the  home 
which  he  loved  so  well,  and  without  having  enjoyed  the  repose 
which  he  so  earnestly  desired. 

This  book  contains  the  lives  of  seven  admirals,  of  whom  all  but 
one  were  killed  in  battle.  The  only  exception  is  the  younger 
Tromp,  who  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1 691,  just  as  he  was  about  to 
take  command  of  the  Anglo-Dutch  fleet  against  the  French.  In 
the  course  of  sixty  years  nine  members  of  the  family  of  Eversen 
died  in  their  country's  service.  "  I  desire,"  said  one  of  them,  "  the 
proper  time  having  come,  to  give  my  life  for  the  Commonwealth, 
as  my  father,  one  of  my  sons,  and  four  of  my  brothers  have 
already  had  the  good  fortune  to  die  on  the  bed  of  honour,  in 
various  battles  with  the  enemy."  The  speaker,  Johan  Eversen, 
the  greatest  of  the  name,  was  killed  in  tho  battle  in  which 
De  Ivuyter  was  defeated  by  Monk  in  1666.  His  brother, 
Coriu'lis  Eversen,  had  been  killed  in  tho  four  days'  battle  which 
De  Ruyter  gained  earlier  in  the  same  year.  It  is  a  pity  that  a 
better  book  could  not  have  been  written  upon  this  interesting 
subject.  There  is  much  vagueness  and  some  flippancy  in  the  book 
before  us.  The  great  admirals  Tromp  and  De  liuyter  ought  not 
to  bo  made  subjects  of  the  smallest  of  small  jokes.  Yet,  although 
tho  work  is  not  satisfactorily  done,  we  gain  from  it  a  tolerable 
idea  of  tho  haidihood,  patriotism,  and  simplicity  and  purity  of  life 
of  these  heroes  of  the  Dutch  navy.  They  all  seem  to  have 
been  great  favourites  with  tho  English  when  the  two  countries 
were  not  at  war.  Tromp,  as  we  have  seen,  was  knighted  by 
Charles  1.,  and  De  Ruyter  was  pressiiigly  invited  to  the  Court  of 
Charles  II.  ButDe  Ruyter  preferred  tho  quiet  of  his  own  garden 
to  the  splendour  of  a  palace.  It  may  seem  strange  that  these 
Dutchmen  should  love  .so  dearly  such  a  miserable  country;  but 
they  luid  conquered  it  from  tho  sea  and  from  the  Spaniards,  and 
had  enriched  it  with  the  produce  of  erery  country  and  people  of 
tho  world.  The  whole  elt'ect  of  Dutch  naval  history  is  melan- 
choly, for  nil  the  great  deeds  of  tho  groat  admirals  could  not 
prevent,  although  they  delayed,  tho  transfer  of  nuiritimo  empire, 
and  with  it  of  colonies  and" commorco,  from  Holland  to  J-higland. 
Tho  foundations  of  the  vast  fabric  of  Uritisli  power  in  the  East 
could  not  bo  laid  until  Blako  and  Monk  had  taught  our  seamen 
to  contend  8>u:ce,s.sfully  with  tho  Dutch  navy.  To  "old  George," 
as  tho  Loudon  mob  "fondly  called  Munk,  belongs  specially  the 
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praise  of  having  carried  his  country's  flag  beyond  the  turning 
point  of  fortune.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1 666  the  substautiiil 
Tictory  -was  with  Engknd,  nor  could  a  less  firm  mind  than  that 
of  Mook  have  brought  the  struggle  with  De  Ruy  ter  to  a  prosperous 
conclusion.  To  the  mastery  thus  hardly  won  in  war,  superiority 
in  trade  was  naturally  added.  Bloody  battles  in  the  Channel 
opened  peaceful  access  to  the  Indian  Seas,  and  once  more  the  poet 
leaches  history : — 

Thus  to  the  Eastern  wealth  through  storms  we  go, 

But  now,  the  Cape  once  doubled,  fear  no  more ; 

A  constant  trade- wind  will  securely  blow, 

And  gejitly  lay  ns  on  the  spicy  shore. 


TNORTHODOX  LOXDOX.* 

DR.  DA"^^ES  is,  or  was,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England  with  no  strictly  clerical  duties.  He  turned  to 
account  what  may  seem  to  have  been  the  defect  of  his  position  by 
sallying  forth  Sunday  after  Sunday,  and  also  occasionally  on  other 
days,  to  examine  the  different  phases  of  religious  life  in  Loudon, 
with  a  view  to  communicating  the  results  of  his  examination  to 
the  world  by  means  of  the  Daily  Telegraph.  He  was  engaged  in 
this  work  more  than  two  years,  during  which,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
he  did  not  argue  much  on  the  subject  of  religion  either  with  the 
members  of  the  several  religious  communities  or  with  himself. 
His  first  duty  was  to  use  his  eyes  and  ears  at  public  ministrations ; 
he  also  asked  questions,  obtained  answers,  and  put  the  results  of 
inquiry  into  a  popular  and  agreeable  shape.  With  regard  to  other 
people,  he  did  not,  like  Socrates,  attempt  to  teach  them  by  the 
interrogative  method ;  and  for  himself,  he  seems  to  have  let  facts 
speak  and  give  him  whatever  lesson  flowed  inartificially  from 
them.  A  clever  barrister  can  throw  opinion  into  the  form  of 
narrative,  and  state  his  own  case  while  apparently  giving  a  bare 
relation  of  what  has  happened.  Facts,  if  previously  sorted,  may 
in  like  way  produce  a  consistent  impression  on  the  mind  without 
the  aid  of  an  advocate,  and  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  Dr. 
Davies  indirectly  confessing  that,  having  begun  his  inquiries  in  a 
somewhat  broad  frame  of  mind,  he  has  closed  them  in  one  still 
broader.  Had  he  gone  regularly  to  his  parish  church  every 
Sunday  during  the  two  years,  the  result  might  perhaps  have  been 
different,  though  there  is  no  telling  what  might  have  happened. 
Among  the  religious  communities  to  which  Dr.  Davies  applied  for 
information,  there  were  two  who  declined  to  give  it  on  the  ground 
that  they  did  not  wish  for  publicity.  These  were  the  Irvingites 
and  the  Positivists.  We  should  infer  from  this  circumstance  that 
the  chance  of  great  expansion  is  comparatively  small  in  the  case 
of  either  of  these  bodies.  They  have  allowed  their  opinions  to 
be  so  accessible  in  print  that  they  can  scarcely  have  a  strict 
cUsciplina  arcani;  and  when  there  is  neither  a  secret  to  be  kept  nor 
persecution  to  be  feared,  the  adherents  of  a  belief  that  is  capable 
of  being  popular  have  seldom  any  sufficient  motives  to  hold  them 
back  from  the  active  search  for  proselytes. 

Dr.  Davies  has  naturally  taken  a  wide  range  for  his  researches. 
For  his  special  purpose  he  counts  everything  unorthodox  that 
cannot  be  included  within  the  Church  of  England,  and  he  looks 
on  some  of  the  most  vulgar  forms  of  spiritualism  as  phases  of 
religious  life.  To  adopt  his  own  metaphor,  he  has  wandered  from 
the  North  Pole  of  Nonconformity  to  the  most  torrid  regions 
of  Komanism.  He  began  his  researches  at  South  Place 
Chapel,  Finsbury,  where  religionists  of  the  destructive  school 
rejoice  in  the  wreck  of  opinions  as  a  preliminary  to  clearing  the 
ground,  and  are  half  inclined  to  canonize  Voltaire.  Before  his 
labours  were  closed,  he  found  himself  once  more  at  Finsbury 
Circos,  but  in  a  spiritual  atmosphere  wholly  unlike  that  in  which 
Mr.  Moncure  D.  Conway  moves  while  directing  the  aspirations  of 
"the  chief  Free  Theistic Society  in  London."  The  Greek  Church 
in  London  Wall,  though  a  close  neighbour  to  South  Place  Chapel, 
Finsbury,  represents  a  form  of  belief  and  worship  which  throws 
Archbishop  Manning,  as  he  ministers  at  the  Pro-Cathedral  at 
Kensington,  into  the  position  of  a  modern  and  revolutionary  inno- 
vator. Going  still  further  up  the  stream  of  time  and  of  ideas, 
Dr.  Davies  investigated  the  service  of  the  Synagogue;  and 
here  too  he  was  met  by  the  same  phenomenon  that  occurs 
in  all  religions  which  have  life  enough  in  themselves  to 
bear  varieties  of  development  —  the  opposition  between  the 
school  of  tradition  and  that  of  reason.  But  he  never  found 
himseif  in  a  stranger  place  than  when  he  was  spending  a  Saturday 
afternoon  with  the  Seventh-day  Baptists  in  Goodman's  Fields. 
These  delightfully  inconsistent  people  accept  the  New  Testament, 
but  prefer  the  Jewish  Sabbath  to  the  Lord's  Day,  and  tliink  that 
a  fragment  of  the  law  remains  unmoved,  and  for  practical  purposes 
unburied,  though  the  whole  current  of  Christian  tradition  has 
ewept  boldly  over  it  ever  since  the  Resurrection.  In  London  they 
have  a  little  chapel  and  a  less  congi-egation,  buried  in  one  of  those 
quaint  comers  which  sometimes,  in  great  towns,  imitate  the 
■solitude  of  the  country.  To  make  them  still  more  anomalous, 
these  advocates  of  the  perpetual  obligation  of  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment literally  understood,  while  they  are  dying  out  in 
England,  are  a  body  of  some  small  importance  in  America,  and 
their  minister,  when  Dr.  Davies  visited  their  retreat,  was  an  aged 
man  of  antiquarian  taates,  with  much  learning  and  a  decided 
tendency  to  rationaliam.    lie  is  since  dead,  and  we  know  not  who 
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now  fills  the  place  of  the  scholar  who  thought  in  Latin,  said  hia 

prayers  in  Hebrew,  and  read  the  New  Testament  in  the  original 
Greek  ;  who  explained  to  six  men,  five  women,  and  three  childrea 
the  mysteries  of  the  dimidiated  Vau ;  who  criticized  freely  our 
Lord's  applications  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  was  so  curiouo  in 
translation  as  to  insist  on  making  Him  say,  not  "  Bring  me  a 
penny,"  but  "  Fetch  me  a  denarius." 

Among  uneducated  and  half-educated  people  the  taste  for 
allegory  is  much  more  developed  than  that  for  criticism ;  and  Dr. 
Davies  met  with  some  remarkable  specimens  of  the  allegorical  vein. 
He  once  searched  out  the  sanctuary  of  the  Walworth  Jumpers, 
which  was  for  the  time  an  arch  of  the  London,  Cliatham,  and. 
Dover  Railway.  The  distinguishing  opinion  of  the  sect  is  that 
its  members  will  never  die  ;  their  belief  is  supposed  not  only  to 
do  away  with  previous  sin,  but  to  exempt  them  from  bodily  death. 
Their  minister  on  the  occasion  in  question  was  a  woman  from 
Suffolk,  who,  having  undertaken  to  explain  the  raising  of  Lazarus, 
maintained  that  he  was,  by  anticipation,  a  Walworth  Jumper, 
and  was  not  really  dead  when  he  was  laid  in  the  grave.  But  the 
whole  transaction  was  typical.  Lazarus,  who  was  supposed  to 
have  been  four  days  dead,  typified  the  people  who  died  before  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  four  thousand  years  previously  ;  Martha  signi- 
fied the  Law,  and  Mary  the  Gospel.  When  Dr.  Davies  was  bent 
on  studying  the  Particular  Baptists,  he  went  to  their  chapel  at 
Netting  Hill,  and  sat  under  the  editor  of  their  distinctive  peri- 
odical, the  Earthen  Vessel,  who,  when  treating  of  Elijah's 
sacrifice  on  Mount  Carmel,  explained  that  the  altar  repaired  by 
Elijah  was  Christ's  humanity ;  the  dust,  stones,  and  water  around 
it  were  our  sins ;  the  fire  came  down  and  took  them  away.  It 
was  more  natural  for  a  Swedenborgian  preacher  to  make  a  spiritual 
application  of  the  Scriptural  account  of  creation,  by  showing  that 
every  Church  went  through  seven  stages  of  progress,  analogous  to 
the  six  days  of  Creation  and  the  Sabbath.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
sermons  heard  by  Dr.  Davies  were  not  very  strongly  tinctured  by 
the  peculiar  opinions  to  which  the  preachers  were  pledged.  The  or- 
dinary type  of  Dissenting  service  prevailed,  and,  vrith  it,  the  ordinary 
type  of  Dissenting  doctrine.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  much  sooner 
those  communities  which  are  founded  on  a  belief  in  some  new 
and  special  revelation  ripen  into  forms  and  ceremonies  than  those 
which  confine  themselves  to  the  attempt  at  reproducing  the 
Church  as  it  is  described  in  the  New  Testament.  The  "Bible 
Christians  "  seceded  from  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  some  sixty  years 
ago ;  and  the  cause  of  their  secession  was  that  one  O'Bryan,  who 
aspired  to  be  an  Evangelist,  was  considered  by  the  connexion  in- 
eligible on  the  groimd  of  his  being  married.  The  separation  has 
not  affected  their  form  of  service,  which  is  still,  to  the  uninitiated, 
simply  Methodist.  The  Sandemanians  are  principally  known 
among  us  as  the  religious  body  to  which  Faraday  belonged ;  they 
separated  from  the  Scotch  Kirk  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  in  consequence  of  a  decision  on  a  point  of  abstruse  doc- 
trine made  by  the  Scotch  Ecclesiastical  Courts  in  a  sense  un- 
favourable to  John  Glass,  a  minister  of  the  Kirk,  and  his 
son-ia-law,  Robert  Sandeman.  The  present  worship  of  the  sect 
aims  at  absolute  fidelity  to  New  Testament  practice,  and  the 
result  is  cold,  depressing,  and  disheartening  to  the  last  degree.  The 
case  is  different  with  the  Swedenborgians,  whose  great  authority, 
Emmanuel  Swedenborg,  first  received  his  supposed  illumination 
in  London,  where  he  died  in  1772.  This  body  admits  in  ritual  a 
close  approximation  to  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and 
its  affinities  to  Spiritualism  may  lead  to  further  and  fuller  cere- 
monial developments,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  history  of  a 
community  whose  origin  is  not  altogether  dissimilar.  The 
world  at  large  insists  on  giving  the  name  of  Irvingites  to  the 
worshippers  who  lay  some  special  claim  to  the  high  title  of  the 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  and  rejoice  at  their  church  in 
Gordon  Square  in  a  grand,  elaborate,  and  highly  eclectic  ritual. 
It  is  not  from  the  eloquence  and  earnestness  of  Edward  Irving 
that  they  have  derived  the  impulse  which  has  so  quickly  developed 
into  ceremonial  richness  and  fulness,  still  less  from  the  doctrinal 
opinion  which  brought  down  on  him  the  censures  of  the  Kirk. 
Irvingites  would,  in  all  probability,  have  run  the  same  course  as 
Sandemanians  if  the  relations  of  the  two  bodies  to  their  respective 
leaders  had  been  the  same.  But  the  Sandemanians  looked  back 
from  John  Glass  and  Robert  Sandeman  to  the  New  Testament, 
while  the  Irvingites,  in  their  endeavours  to  restore  the  Apos- 
tolical organization  to  the  Church,  have  received  a  far  weaker 
impulse  from  Irving  or  the  New  Testament  than  from  the 
supposed  voice  of  recent  prophecy. 

If  there  is  any  society  described  by  Dr.  Davies  that  might 
fairly  object  to  being  regarded  as  unorthodox  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Church  of  England,  it  is  that  of  the  United  Brethren,  or,  in 
common  parlance,  the  Moravians.  They  have  been  recognized  by 
Act  of  Parliament  as  a  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  are 
separated  from  churchmen  of  the  Evangelical  type  not  by  doctrine, 
but  by  a  discipline  which  they  maintain  as  useful  to  themselves, 
though  not  as  essential  to  others.  If  we  look  at  their  past  his- 
tory, some  of  its  passages  are  almost  like  a  romance ;  and  their 
liturgy,  with  its  elaborate  litanies,  its  clear  recognition  of  the 
sacraments,  its  formula  for  episcopal  ordinations,  its  systematic 
arrangement  of  doxologies,  its  free  admission  of  the  musical 
element,  at  once  lifts  the  community,  on  paper,  to  a  dignity 
above  that  of  an  obscure  and  struggling  sect.  We  may  there- 
fore be  rather  surprised  at  learning  from  Dr.  Davies  that  the 
Moravians,  though  distinguished  elsewhere  as  missionaries  and 
educators,  number  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  communicants  in 
London  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  are  amply  accommodated  by^ 
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a  single  unpretending  chapel.  The  description  he  gives  of  their 
services,  though  perfectly  good-natured,  shows  that  they  did  not 
excite  in  him  any  enthusiastic  feeling.  It  happened,  indeed,  that 
when  he  went  in  the  afternoon  to  the  chapel  of  the  Moravians  in 
Fetter  Lane,  he  hoped  to  hear  a  sermon  relating  more  or  less  to  an 
interesting  event  in  their  history,  of  which  the  day  happened  to  be 
the  anniversary ;  but  he  heard,  to  his  disappointment,  a  discourse 
on  the  Stockwell  tragedy.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  evidently 
much  pleased  by  the  cheery  and  hospitable  demeanour  of  the  old 
lady  who  acted  as  pew-opener.  It  may  be  said  generally  that  Dr. 
Davies  tries  to  catch  the  best  side  of  the  people  whose  portraits  he 
takes ;  he  has  considerable  power  of  observation,  and  a  fair  amount 
of  quiet  humour,  which,  working  together,  enable  him  to  hit  otf 
peculiarities  vsdth  sharpness  and  clearness,  but  also  with  a  palpable 
absence  of  ill-will.  One  reason  why  his  papers  as  now  collected 
read  so  much  better  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  originally  appeared,  is  found  in  their 
almost  uniform  candour  and  fairness.  We  must  not  respect  him 
the  less  because  his  book  makes  it  probable  that,  of  all  the  preachers 
of  either  sex  and  every  persuasion  he  came  across,  Dr.  Gumming 
•was  to  him  the  most  provoking.  He  does  simple  justice  to  the 
orator  of  Crown  Court  whether  preaching  the  Millennium  in  his 
own  chapel  or  lecturing  on  the  future  of  Europe  at  Myddelton 
Hall,  Islington ;  and,  in  this  case,  simple  justice  is  severity.  Dr. 
Cumming  is  described  as  taking  in  his  sermon  a  Broad  Church 
tone,  qualified  by  many  narrownesses;  and  as  advocating  a 
comprehensive  charity,  from  which,  however,  he  excluded  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  Hindoos,  Mahometans,  Roman  Catholics, 
the  wearers  of  copes  and  dalmatics,  the  frequenters  of  confessing- 
boxes  and  cathedrals.  At  the  lecture — but  who  will  care  now  to 
hear  an  analysis  of  Dr.  Cumming's  attempt  at  prophecy  in  con- 
nexion with  the  outpouring  of  the  Seventh  Vial  ?  Dr.  Davies 
gives  a  strange  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Cumming 
talked  round  his  subject  without  throwing  any  light  on  it ;  and  his 
accoimt,  we  fear,  is  not  more  strange  than  true. 


DISCIPLINE  IN  FOREIGN  ARMIES.* 

THE  War  of  1870-71  is  fruitful  of  lessons  in  many  ways,  but 
in  none  perhaps  more  strikingly  than  in  its  illustrations  of 
the  value  of  good  and  real  training,  and  of  the  hopelessness  of  look- 
ing for  exertion  under  difficulties  from  bodies  of  men  who  have 
not  the  confidence  in  their  leaders  and  their  fellows  which  dis- 
cipline gives.  What  this  confidence  is  can  be  more  easily  under- 
stood than  defined,  for  it  is  a  moral  quality  strictly,  as  little  com- 
municable by  the  petty  terrorism  of  the  martinet  as  by  the  loose 
handling  with  which  the  officer  of  a  civic  corps  treats  his  fellow- 
burgesses  on  their  holiday  parade.  Martinets  we  have  had  in 
plenty  in  our  own  forces ;  we  have  specimens  of  them  left  still. 
And  DO  one  who  knows  the  British  army  will  pretend  that  a 
battalion  commanded  by  one  of  these  tyrants  in  miniature  is  one 
whit  more  to  be  trusted  for  real  fighting  than  any  other  regiment 
taken  at  random  from  the  Army  List.  But  it  is  not  our  purpose 
here  to  speak  of  our  own  service.  It  has  its  own  peculiar  national 
spirit  and  organization,  and,  however  these  may  have  been  at  times 
abused,  and  however  low  and  rough  the  strata  of  society  which 
are  searched  for  recruits,  want  of  discipline  has  never  been  our 
reproach,  nor  want  of  that  good  feeling  between  men  and  officers 
without  which  the  least  reverse  that  an  army  encounters  brings 
with  it  the  worst  perils  of  defeat.  Our  present  object  is  to  gather 
up  what  we  have  lately  heard  of  other  armies  in  respect  to  this 
essential  quality. 

General  Trochu,  whatever  his  failings  in  action,  and  how- 
ever much  he  may  have  been  moved  by  self-seeking  when  he 
wrote,  yet  deserves  of  his  countrymen  the  praise  of  having 
been  the  first  to  tell  them  plainly  the  evil  condition  of  the 
army  of  the  Second  Empire.  Baron  Stoffel's  famous  Re- 
ports read  like  a  commentary  on  the  text  which  Trochu 
gave.  Had  these  been  studied  by  the  men  most  concerned, 
they  would  at  least  have  been  spared  the  unpleasant  surprise 
•which  they  felt  when  the  first  order  for  retreat — as  in  the 
famous  instance  of  Douay's  corps  near  Belfort — gave  the  signal 
for  disorganization.  Indiscipline,  however,  such  ns  that  of  the 
French  of  1870,  does  not  show  itself  when  all  goes  on  prosperously. 
Reverse  is  the  touchstone  of  the  smartly  dressed  and  ill  trained 
soldier.  Reverse,  too,  plainly  reveals  those  vital  defects  in  the 
organization,  material  or  moral,  of  an  army,  which  lie  unnoticed 
by  commonplace  administrators  in  the  smooth  days  of  peace. 

When  we  look  closely  into  the  history  of  the  French  armies  of 
1870,  Imperial  and  Republican,  we  are  struck  by  the  helplessness 
which  the  oflicers  in  command  almost  invariably  showed  in  pre- 
sence of  disorder  among  their  men.  Various  explanations  are 
given  of  the  causes  of  the  demoralization  which  paralysed  whole 
corps  at  a  time ;  but  hardly  one  of  the  writers  on  the  dcifeats 
of  the  French  appears  to  suggest  that  there  might  have  been 
found  u  prompt  remedy  for  the  evils  admitted.  The 
single  exception  to  be  found  to  this  remark  is  in  General 
d'AuroUc  dc  I'aladines's  history  of  his  own  campaigns.    And  as 
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it  is  notorious  that  the  raw  troops  of  that  commander,  though 
brought  together  under  every  possible  disadvantage,  were  got  in 
hand  by  him  with  a  rapidity  nowhere  else  equalled,  and  were 
kept  in  such  order  under  trying  circumstances  as  reflects  peculiar 
credit  on  his  regijne  when  contrasted  with  what  went  on  about 
Sedan  and  Metz  and  Paris,  a  special  value  attaches  to  that  part  of 
the  General's  interesting  work  which  explains  the  particular 
means  by  which  he  worked.  This  was  not,  as  he  is  very  careful 
to  tell  us,  his  own  moral  power  of  command  or  inflexible  strict- 
ness ;  but  simply  such  a  change  in  the  military  code  of  France  as  to 
fit  it  to  the  real  exigencies  of  field  service  undertaken  by  raw  or  dis- 
ordered troops.  •  To  speak  briefly,  the  ordinary  red-tape  system  of 
the  Conseil  de  guerre,  or  Standing  Court-martial,  by  which  disci- 
pline is  usually  enforced  on  the  French  soldier,  is  wholly  inappli- 
cable to  the  emergencies  of  war.  Under  it  the  offender  must  be 
in  all  cases  regularly  reported  by  those  immediately  above  him  to 
the  general  of  division,  who  refers  the  matter  to  a  capitaine 
rapporteur,  fulfilling  the  functions  nearly  of  our  Deputy  Judge 
Advocate,  and  decides  on  any  further  proceedings  accord- 
ing to  his  advice.  This  method  may  answer  well  enough 
for  troops  in  a  garrison  or  standing  camp  ;  but  it  is  alto- 
gether too  slow  to  meet  cases  of  crimes  committed  on  the 
line  of  march  when  the  enemy  is  at  hand.  The  delay* 
and  formalities  enjoined  become  then  simply  the  means  of  de- 
feating justice,  or,  at  the  best,  of  hindering  the  moral  effect 
which  the  swift  and  severe  punishment  of  the  transgressor  in  the- 
presence  of  his  comrades  surely  has  upon  the  latter.  Readers  of 
the  work  of  General  d'Aurelle  will  probably  learn  with  some 
surprise  that  the  General  not  only  claims  no  personal  credit  for 
the  severity  of  discipline  which  distinguished  his  command,  but 
shows  expressly  that  it  was  the  direct  and  natural  consequence  of 
the  introduction  of  a  method  of  trial  suited  to  the  circumstances, 
and  that  the  change  was  made  before  his  appointment  to  command, 
by  the  members  of  the  Delegate  Government  at  Tours  on  their 
own  responsibility.  Under  their  decree,  which  is  cited  at  length 
in  his  appendix,  and  dated  the  2nd  October,  some  days  before  the 
arrival  of  Ganibetta,  the  Conseils  de  guerre  were  for  the  time 
altogether  superseded  by  Cours  martiales,  or  improvised  courts,  of 
which  any  officer  commanding  a  separate  body  of  troops,  howerer 
small,  could  summon  one  on  the  instant,  being  bound  to  see  that 
the  sentence  was  carried  into  execution  the  following  morning 
before  the  battalion  to  which  the  delinquent  belonged  left  the 
ground.  It  was  provided  indeed  that  a  field  officer  should  pre- 
side, and  of  the  five  members  one  was  to  be  a  non-commissioned 
officer  of  the  company  to  which  the  accused  belonged.  This  last 
condition,  however,  would  not  serve  to  screen  an  oflFender,  as  a 
bare  majority  of  votes,  taken  privately,  decided  as  to  the  guilt  and 
adj  udged  the  punishment. 

Readers  who  are  acquainted  with  our  own  military  code 
will  discern  at  once,  in  the  Cour  martiale  authorised  by  the 
decree  of  Admiral  Fourichon  and  his  fellow-delegates,  simply 
an  adaptation  to  the  French  service  of  the  Detachment 
General  Court-martial  of  our  own  Mutiny  Act,  known  vulgarly 
as  a  drumhead  court-martial.  And  they  will  naturally  wonder, 
if  they  have  studied  the  records  of  past  retreats,  or  of  any 
other  of  those  episodes  of  war  which  unloose  the  bonds  of  ordi- 
nary discipline,  how  the  French  could  have  expected,  without 
some  such  rough  and  ready  remedy,  to  meet  those  cases  of  disorder 
which  demoralization  was  sure  to  bring  with  it.  The  answer  is 
partly  no  doubt  that  here,  as  in  all  its  other  portions,  the  military 
system  of  the  Second  Empire  was  framed  wholly  with  a  view 
to  success.  No  provision  was  anywhere  made  for  defeat.  But  it 
must  be  added  that  in  the  Grand  Army  of  the  First  Napoleon, 
which  was  the  declared  model  of  his  nephew's  forces,  the  unwritten 
powers  of  the  chiefs  of  corps  were  so  great,  and  were  wielded  gener- 
ally by  such  vigorous  hands,  as  to  supply  through  the  rude  agency 
of  the  Provost-Marshal  much  of  that  discipline  without  which  the 
first  sound  of  check  or  retreat  turns  an  army  into  a  mob  of  dan- 
gerous stragglers.  Where  such  vigour  was  wanting,  it  would  be 
easy  to  show  from  the  records  of  1 8 1 3  that  the  need  of  a  prompt 
martial  administration  was  felt  as  much  then  as  in  1870.  And 
whatever  may  have  been  the  faults  of  the  Delegate  Goverimient 
of  Tours,  it  at  Iciist  deserves  tlie  credit  of  taking  the  first  practical 
step  towards  doing  away  with  what  is  really  the  national  reproach 
of  the  French  soldier — his  insubordinate  conduct  under  the  least 
adversity. 

It  was  the  want  of  any  such  measure  at  Paris  which  from  the 
first  proved  fatal  to  any  real  activity  in  the  defence  of  that  capital. 
On  this  subject  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  long  details. 
General  Trochu  has  thought  fit  to  condemn  himself  before  the 
world  in  his  published  justification,  no  reader  of  which  can  fail  to 
see  what  manner  of  man  was  this  governor  who  snatched  at 
brief  authority  and  used  it  not,  wlio  insisted  on  the  cliief 
place  in  the  defence,  yet  made  not  one  attempt  to  chock 
the  "  disorder,"  the  "  excursions  to  a  distance,"  the  "  pillage  " 
carried  on  by  one  part  of  his  forces,  the  "  demoralization " 
of  another,  or  the  "  lusubordiiuition  "  of  a  third— all  of  which 
are  mentioned  expressly  by  liiui.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  argue 
on  the  facts  of  Trocliu's  case.  It  is  enough  hero  to  state  the 
obvious  truth,  that  his  neglect  to  introduce  discipline,  even  into 
the  actually  embodied  part  of  his  troops,  made  liis  failure  at  all 
points  ccrtrun  beforehand,  and  left  the  German  task  at  the  least 
far  easier  than  the  most  sanguine  01  the  staff  could  have 
anticipated. 

It  18  a  strange  omission  in  the  valuable  work  which  Colonel 
Newdigato  has  introduced  to  English  readers  that  the  working 
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in  the  German  army  of  what  may  be  called  its  war  discipline  is 
not  treated  of.  In  considering  this,  however,  it  is  necessary 
above  all  to  understand  that  the  German  officer  occupies  a 
different  position  altogether  towards  the  privates  from  that  filled  in 
other  armies.  He  is  not  only  raised  aoove  his  men  by  a  barrier 
of  caste  more  difficult  to  pass  than  among  ourselves,  but  he  is 
their  patron,  guide,  and  instructor.  He  sees  to  their  arms  and 
clothing,  puts  them  personally  through  every  part  of  their 
military  exercises,  and  teaches  them  reading  and  writing  when 
necessary.  "  The  company  officers,"  says  the  Prussian  General, 
"  occupy  themselves  almost  contmually  with  their  men. 
These  two  classes  are  brought  into  very  close  personal 
relations,  without  prejudice  to  discipline,  rather  with  a 
contrary  effect.  The  scholar  clearly  sees  the  labovir  for  which  he 
has  to  thank  his  teacher,  and  requites  it  by  an  attachment  which 
fails  to  exist  where  the  officer  keeps  himself  at  a  distance  from 
his  men."  This  panegyric  may  be  a  little  overstrained  perhaps, 
and  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  German  army  has  not  been  tried 
by  the  touchstone  of  adversity.  But  it  may  be  easily  understood 
that  the  peculiar  relations  created  by  the  system  here  eulogized 
would  allow  of  the  use  of  a  code  of  iron  severity  in  time  of 
difficulty,  without  much  fear  that  its  provisions  would  be  need- 
lessly or  carelessly  applied.  In  success  such  a  code  will,  under 
like  conditions  in  the  system,  slumber  unused;  and  hence  the 
belief  with  which  some  critics  of  the  Germans  are  inspired,  that 
their  martial  law,  as  regards  their  own  men,  is  singularly  lenient. 

If  we  notice,  in  conclusion,  the  sharp  controversy  that  has  arisen 
in  Belgium  on  the  question  of  military  obligation  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  soldier,  it  is  but  to  point  to  that  peaceful  little 
country  and  its  sharply  criticized  army  as  one  instance  of  the 
extreme  unpopularity  of  the  former  model  force  of  Europe — 
the  gilded  but  rotten  military  machine  which  broke  down  in 
1870.  A  well-known  pamphlet,  which  paints  vividly  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  Belgian  troops  if  imreformed,  dwells  chiefly  on 
one  error,  the  having  copied  the  French  in  their  system  of  service 
by  substitutes.  This  the  writer  declares  has  hitherto  ruined  the 
army.  And  the  reason  of  the  weakness  of  both  model  and  copy  is 
obvious.  The  discipline  is  first  lowered  to  meet  the  case  of  a 
force  in  which  the  best  citizens  are  to  be  enrolled  without  finding 
a  short  service  unendurable.  And  when  this  has  been  done,  the 
practice  of  putting  in  paid  substitutes  at  high  bounty  fills  the 
ranks  with  the  very  dregs  of  the  labouring  class,  for  whom  at  any 
rate  a  strict  code  is  a  necessity,  if  the  business  of  war  has  to  go  on. 
Neither  France  nor  her  little  neighbour  seems  as  yet  to  have  dis- 
covered the  secret  that  for  soldiers  without  education  or  high 
moral  sentiment  a  stem  and  prompt  military  code  is  absolutely 
essential,  as  it  is  desirable  in  any  case  that  the  commander  of  an 
armed  force  should  possess  it  for  use  at  need. 

Did  we  wish  to  enforce  the  moral  at  home,  it  were  only  neces- 
sary to  point  to  the  consequences  of  the  suspension  of  our  well- 
digested  and  practical  military  law  by  the  fancies  of  Sepoy  officers 
in  the  last  generation.  It  was  that  which  paralysed  our  arms  for 
a  time  in  the  dark  hour  when  Elphinstone's  force  perished  in 
Afghanistan,  and  which  allowed  the  Mutiny  of  1857  to  gather 
head  at  a  hundred  points,  owing  to  fatal  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  our  own  native  troops  of  the  sharp  severity  with  which  the 
first  motion  of  militaij  insubordination  can  be  met  in  our  service 
when  occasion  unhappily  arises. 


POPE'S  ILIAD  IN  LONGS  AND  SHORTS.* 

ALTHOUGH  this  translation  is  published  without  introduc- 
tion or  preface,  it  is  not  hard  to  guess  the  secret  of  its  origin. 
To  a  mind  early  imbued  with  scholarship  there  is  no  better  ano- 
dyne for  the  importunity  of  professional  cares  and  the  disquietude 
of  political  conflicts  than  an  almost  mechanical  recourse  to  the 
delightful  exercise  of  composition.  To  the  weary  brain  of  a  hard- 
working man  the  manufacture  of  a  dozen  elegiacs  is  as  soothing 
as  "  counting  tens  "  is  to  the  wakeful  schoolboy.  It  is  not 
long  since  we  welcomed  from  the  same  scholarly  hand  a  version 
of  Gray's  Ekfjy  in  Greek  elegiacs,  and  we  can  hardly  be  wrong 
in  assuming  that  this  experiment  of  turning  Pope's  heroic  couplets 
into  Ovid's  hexameters  and  pentameters  represents  the  solace  and 
relaxation  of  a  busy  and  anxious  period  in  the  life  of  a  Q.C.  and 
an  M.P.  Scholarship  may  be  a  great  ornament  to  the  judge  on 
the  bench,  but  we  doubt  whether,  for  his  own  sake,  it  is  not  a 
more  enviable  possession  to  the  hard-worked  barrister  whose 
labour  it  lightens  and  relieves: — 

To  boyhood's  happy  tasks  revert  the  eves. 
And  con  the  book  that  made  its  earliest  prize" 

It  would  perhaps  strike  few  persons  at  first  sight  that  Pope's  con- 
version of  Greek  hexameters  into  English  heroic  couplets  afforded 
the  best  field  for  an  experiment  of  the  kind  which  Mr.  Justice  Den- 
man  has  undertaken.  And  yet  a  closer  examination,  or,  better 
still,  a  practical  testing  of  the  matter,  will  affirm  the  wisdom  of 
such  a  selection.  What  Ovid  would  have  had  to  undertake,  had 
he  been  minded  to  remould  passages  of  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey 
into  the  elegiac  shape  of  his  Epistles  or  his  Fasti,  Pope  has  per- 
formed in  breaking  up  the  Homeric  verse  into  couplets,  and  in 
limiting  to  fixed  lengths  clauses  and  sentences  which  in  the  ori- 

•  The  Firtt  Book  of  Pope't  J/omer's  Iliad.  Translated  into  Latin 
Elepacs  by  the  Hon.  George  Denman,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity, 
Cambridge  ;  now  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Cam- 
bridge :  Deighton,  Bell,  &  Co.   London :  Bell  &  Daldy.  1873. 


ginal  had  no  such  limit.  There  is,  too,  in  Pope's  couplet  some- 
thing very  congenial  to  the  elegiac  form,  as  we  know  from  early 
conversion  of  his  Pastorals  and  his  "  Windsor  Forest"  into  longs 
and  shorts.  Moreover  the  matter  of  the  Iliad  accommodates  itself 
in  a  still  more  kindly  manner  to  Ovid's  metre  and  directness, 
Mr.  Justice  Denman  has  set  himself  the  task  of  translating, 
not  Homer,  but  Pope's  Homer,  into  elegiac  couplets,  and  he  mani- 
festly aims  at  rendering  his  model  into  like  lengths  of  Latin 
verse  with  a  literality  certainly  not  caught  from  his  exemplar.  It 
is  wonderful  to  what  a  degi-ee  the  result  proves  the  feasibility  of 
the  imdertaking.  Often  Ovidian  in  the  tone,  style,  and  finish 
of  his  verses,  the  translator  has  rarely  failed  to  produce  an  im- 
pression that  his  elegiacs  might  have  been  the  work  of  some 
one  of  Ovid's  countrymen  who  was  fond  of  Greek  themes  and 
of  the  metre  of  Callimachus.  His  verses  are  especially  Ovidian 
in  their  simplicity  of  construction,  and  are  almost  entirely  exempt 
from  that  bane  of  modern  imitations,  an  involved  syntax  and  a 
resort  to  ambages  where  there  are  none  in  the  original.  The 
characteristic  intelligibility  of  all  that  Ovid  has  left  us  in  couplet 
form  is  a  charm  which  the  translator  in  this  instance  has  been 
singularly  successful  in  preserving.  If  this  volume  were  circulated 
among  the  youngsters  of  the  fourth  or  lower  fifth  form  to  give  them 
a  few  wrinkles  as  to  the  adaptation  of  the  Latin  language  and 
idiom  to  the  phraseology  of  such  a  poet  as  Pope,  and  to  inspire 
them  with  a  zeal  to  acquire  the  knack  of  turning  Ovidian  couplets, 
we  should  not  despair  of  a  reaction  in  favour  of  the  old  classi- 
cal ways.  The  sciences  may  be  acquired  later,  but  the  school- 
boy's task  should  be  the  acquirement  of  scholarship,  style,  and 
method ;  and  in  this  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  usefulness 
of  composition. 

How  thorough  Mr.  J ustice  Denman's  early  training  was  in  this 
respect  is  seen  in  the  skill  which  he  has  at  call,  after  what  he 
would  probably  designate  a  quarter  of  a  century's  rusting.  When 
we  read  his  version  of  such  passages  of  the  opening  book  of 
Pope's  Iliad  as  the  plague  let  loose  at  the  bending  of  Apollo's 
bow  (61-70),  the  wordy  war  of  AchUles  and  Agamemnon, 
Nestor's  persuasive  counsels,  the  oracles  of  Calchas  (whom  the 
translator  by  an  excess  of  deference  to  Pope  miscalls  Chalcas),  the 
lustration  of  the  host,  or  the  glimpse  of  Olympus  which  winds  up 
the  day,  it  seems  as  if  a  new  and  smoother  way  had  been  dis- 
covered for  us  to  enjoy  at  second  hand,  yet  still  with  a  classical 
relish,  some  of  the  fascinations  of  the  great  epic.  How  easily 
the  metre  lends  itself  to  words  of  counsel  and  wisdom,  and  how 
deftly  the  translator  adds  the  point  and  antithetic  force  of  the 
Latin  in  his  work  of  conversion,  may  be  seen  from  this  extract 
of  the  answer  of  the  seer  to  Achilles  (i 01-6),  which  in  fairness 
we  must  quote  in  English  as  well  as  Latin : — 

For  I  must  speak  what  wisdom  would  conceal. 
And  truths  invidious  to  the  great  reveal. 
Bold  is  the  task,  when  subjects  grown  too  wise, 
Instruct  a  monarch  where  his  error  lies  ; 
For  though  we  deem  the  shortlived  fury  past, 
'Tis  sure  the  mighty  will  revenge  at  last. 
Qua;  fari  cogor,  prudentia  condere  mallet, 

Cogor  enim  magnis  invidiosa  loqui. 
Heu !    nimium  sapiens,  facili  non  fungitur  ille 

Munere,  qui  regum  crimina  nota  facit, 
Namque  fere  ira  manet  quae  preeteriisse  putatur, 

Quique  nocere  potest,  ille  nocere  solet. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  mend  anything  in  this  translation.  An- 
other test-passage  which  we  may  single  out  is  the  oath  of  Achilles 
on  his  sceptre,  a  passage  the  original  of  which  Virgil  and  Valerius 
Flaccus  only  partially  succeeded  in  imitating,  and  which  is  briefer 
in  the  Greek  than  in  Pope's  expansion.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  our  translator  is  translating  the  latter  (vv.  310-24.) : — 

Now  by  this  sacred  sceptre  hear  me  swear. 

Which  never  more  shall  leaves  or  blossoms  bear, 

Which,  severed  from  the  trunk  (as  I  from  thee), 

On  the  ba»e  mountains  left  its  parent  tree ; 

This  sceptre,  formed  by  tempered  steel  to  prove 

An  ensign  of  the  delegates  of  Jove, 

From  whom  the  power  of  laws  and  justice  springs, 

(Tremendous  oath,  inviolate  to  kings)  : 

IJy  this  1  swear  when  bleeding  Greece  again 

Shall  call  Achilles,  she  shall  call  in  vain. 

When  flushed  with  slaughter  Hector  comes  to  spread 

The  purpled  shore  with  mountains  of  the  dead, 

Then  shall  thou  mourn  th'  affront  thy  madness  gave, 

Forced  to  deplore,  when  impotent  to  save: 

Then  rage  in  bitterness  of  soul,  to  know 

This  act  has  made  the  bravest  Greek  thy  foe. 

Per  .sceptrum  hoc  sacrum  jurabo  (testis  et  ipse  es), 

Cui  novus  baud  crescet  flos,  foliumve  novum  ; 
Quod  ligno  abscissum  proprio  (nostri  omen  amoris) 

In  sterili  arbnrens  monte  reliquit  avos  ; 
Per  sceptrum  hoc  ferro  caelatum,  nobile  ut  esset 

Insigne  imperii  quod  Pater  ipse  dedit, 
A  quo  JustitiiE  et  Legum  est  divina  potestas ; 

(Terribile  hoc  dictu ;  nec  violanda  fides — ) 
Nempe  per  hoc  juro.    Si  quando  saucia  AchSllem 

Gra;eia  ad  arma  vocet,  vox  ea  vana  cadet. 
Litora  cum  crebris  jam  cajdibus  ebrius  Hector 

Straverit  aggestis  rubra  cadaveribus ; 
Tum  deplorabis  quem  inflixeris  ipse  dolorem 

Quceque  tenere  nequis,  perdita  jlebis  inops. 
Tum  miser  angeris,  luctu  furibundus  amaro. 

Quod  Graiorum  ex  hoc  optimus  hostis  erat. 

We  cannot  too  highly  commend  the  skill  with  which  the  fourth 
and  fourteenth  verses  of  this  extract  have  been  turned.  The 
manner  of  Pope  is  represented  by  the  neatness  and  point  of  the 
Latin  equivalent,  and  the  general  effect  is  extremely  good.  If 
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we  might  suggest  a  change,  it  would  be  in  regard  to  the  last 
line,  which  is  literal  enough  as  a  translation  of  Homer's  words, 
but  scarcely  so  perspicuous  or  elegant  as  the  rest.  The  meaning 
of  "  ex  hoc  "  strikes  us  as  vague.  The  alternative  which  we 
h'azai'd  is  not  so  literal,  and  may  sin  in  point  of  elisions,  but  we 
offer  it  as  a  hint  for  something  better : — 

Quod  nostro  infensi  hinc  Graecia  Marte  caret. 
Glancing  back  for  a  moment  at  the  close  of  one  of  Agamemnon's 
speeches  dressed  in  the  rhetoric  of  Pope,  it  is  worth  while  to  see 
how  well  it  has  been  rendered  by  the  translator : — 

But  since  for  common  good  I  yield  the  fair, 
My  private  loss  let  grateful  Greece  repair ; 
Nor  imrewarded  let  your  prince  complain. 
That  he  alone  has  fought  and  bled  in  vain. 

Sed  quia  communi  concessa  puella  saluti  est. 

Privatum  reparet  Groecia  salva  malum. 
Nec  regi  vestro  justam  prsebete  querelam, 

Vulnera  quod  soli  sint  sine  dote  Duci. — 15 1-4. 

Again,  Thetis"s  lamentation  over  the  coming  fate  of  her  hero  son, 
beginning — 

So  short  a  space  the  light  of  Heaven  to  view — 

is  so  well  turned  that  a  reference  will  repay  the  trouble  :— 

Tarn  breve  cni  spatium  est  tevi,  cui  tantula  lucis 

Pars  data,  num  tantus  debuit  esse  dolor  ? 
Ah  !  si  quid  matris  cura  officiosa  valeret, 

Jam  procul  Iliaco  litore  vela  dares ; 
Jam  procul  a  castris  malles  vitare  pericla, 

Qua;  proli  impendent  ah  !  propiora  meae. — 545-50. 

Nor  are  the  descriptive  couplets  less  satisfactory,  take  them  where 
we  will.    Here  is  an  aspect  of  the  hecatombs  and  sacrifices : — 

The  sable  fumes  in  curling  spires  arise, 
And  waft  their  grateful  odours  to  the  skies. 

Spiris  fuligo  piceis  torquetur  in  auras, 

Gratus  et  asoendit  flamine  vectus  odor. — 417-8. 

And  here  is  a  glimpse  of  Vulcan  out  of  his  element : — 

Vulcan  with  awkward  grace  his  office  plies, 
And  unextinguished  laughter  fills  the  skies. 

Mulciber  inculti  carpit  Ganymedis  honores, 
Et  risus  superos  immoderatus  habet. — 771-2. 

Again,  an  exquisite  couplet,  a  few  lines  further,  has  full  justice 
done  to  it  in  our  author's  Latin  : — 

Apollo  tuned  the  lyre  ;  the  Muses  round 
With  voice  alternate  aid  the  silver  sound. 

PuLsat  Apollo  lyram,  circumstantesque  Camen« 
Vocibus  alternant  dulce  canoris  opus. — 775-6. 

Nor  would  it  be  hard  to  string  together  a  dozen  or  two  of 
pentameters  as  satisfactory  as 

Me,  cui  non  fraudi  Troja  remota  fuit 
The  distant  Trojans  never  injured  me. — 200. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Justice  Denman  may  be  said  to  have  established  the 
suitableness  for  conversion  into  Latin  elegiacs  of  a  class  of  poetry 
rarely  thought  of  for  such  uses.  And  in  doing  so  he  has  paid  a  grace- 
ful compliment  to  the  constraining  attractions  of  the  Latin  Muse, 
whom  he  has  so  long  had  to  neglect  for  the  severer  courtship  of 
Themis.  Had  he  grown  ever  so  rusty,  what  scholar  could  have 
imputed  blame,  knowing  the  exacting  nature  of  his  later  labours  ? 
Here,  however,  there  is  next  to  nothing  that  could  be  improved. 
We  would  submit  that  in  v.  722  there  stalks  abroad  a  doubtful 
perfect  of  "  quatio  "  : — 

Atria  coolorum  qnod  modo  quassit  erat. 
We  cannot  find  "qnassi "  in  Smith  or  Facciolati,  and  though  *'As 
in  Prajsenti  "  is  a  drill  of  the  past,  we  have  still  a  reverence  for 
its  oracular  saw — 

Et  quatio,  quassi ;  quod  vix  reperitur  in  iwn. 

For  "  0,  cujus  Chrysic,"  in  v.  56,  we  should  be  disposed  for  clear- 
ness' sake  to  read  "  Cujus  Chrystcum  " ;  and  in  v.  494  there  seems 
to  be  a  misprint  of  "  tenet "  for  "  negat."  In  the  couplet 
(245-6)— 

Namque  ego  pricolaram  nitidis  Briseida  ocellis 
E  castris  rapiam  qn*  tibi  sacra  putas — 

the  construction  and  dependence  of  the  relative  clause  is  rather 
ambiguous.  If  it  has  any  warranty  in  the  English,  it  must  bo  the 
word  "  prize,"  for  which  it  may  bo  a  periphrasis.  But  then  the 
neuter,  as  it  were  in  apposition,  is  awkward,  whereas  if,  as  in 
natural  sequence  would  be  the  case,  the  antecedent  to  "  quso  "  is 
"  castris,"  then  the  relative  clause  is  purely  redundant.  A  comma 
at  rapiam  would  make  the  sense  clearer.  Not  that  the  translator 
is  elaowhere  chary  of  punctuation.  When,  as  we  hope  ho  may 
have  to  do,  he  prepares  a  new  edition,  ho  may  safely  excise  three 
commas  in  every  Hve.  Without  justifying  the  lengths  to  which 
Mr.  Justice  Denman's  class  and  bracket-fellow,  Professor  Munro, 
Would  have  gone  some  time  ago  in  getting  rid  of  stops,  wo  should 
have  no  lie.'iitntion  in  sweeping  away  three  commaa  out  of  four  in 
the  lino  which  in  tlie  translation  before  ua  groans  with  over- 
punctuulion  ;  as  follows  : — 

Non  tua,  Bed  mca,  et  est,  ct  crit  tna  natn,  saccrdos ; 
•where  wo  should  slriko  out  all  except  that  after  tiata.  In 
obsing  our  remarks  upon  an  oHbrt  of  Hcholnrship  worthy  of  the 
Judge's  Caiubridgo  laurels  and  his  hereilitiiry  gifts,  wo  hopo  that 
ho  Tnay  long  liave  licalth,  leisure,  aud  iucliuation  to  continue 
his  aUdi'OHses  to  tho  Muse. 


THE  DEATH  SHOT.* 

IN  Captain  Mayne  Reid's  story  of  The  Heath  Shot  we  have  the 
explanation  of  a  picture  as  offensive  as  it  was  large  which, 
some  months  ago,  was  exhibited  on  the  walls  of  many  of  the 
railway  stations.    Our  readers  may  remember  a  huge  head  of  a 
man  who  was  buried  in  the  ground  up  to  his  neck,  round  whom 
wolves  were  prowling  and  birds  of  prey  were  swooping.  No 
doubt,  like  the  illustrations  in  the  Police  Gazette,  it  was  a  good 
advertisement,  and  likely  to  attract  a  certain  class  of  readers.  No 
less  at  the  same  time  was  it  a  miserable  piece  of  workmanship,  and 
an  outrage  on  all  good  taste.    There  should  be  a  certain  limit  in 
the  art  of  puffing  a  new  book,  and  this  limit  was  surely  passed  in 
that  horrible  picture  which  was  thrust  before  every  one's  eyes  in 
the  most  public  of  places.    If  a  man  chooses  to  till  a  book  with 
ofiensive  descriptions  of  human  suffering,  he  has  surely  no  right 
so  to  make  them  public  that  one  must,  however  much  against 
one's  will,  be  ever  coming  across  them.    There  is  a  cruelty 
moreover  in  the  exhibition  of  such  pictures  as  the  one  we  are 
talking  of ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  guess  as  to  the  amount 
of  sufiering  which  they  may  cause  to  children  who  are  blessed 
or  cursed  with  minds  as  imaginative  as  they  are  sensitive. 
Captain  Mayne  Reid's  great  rival  in  horrors,  Madame  Tussaud, 
has  the  discretion  to  gather  them  all  together  into  a  separate 
chamber,  and,  so  far  from  making  them  what  he  calls  The 
Prologue  to  the  exhibition,  puts  them  right  at  the  back.  This 
Prologue,  no  doubt,  is  meant,  like  the  illustration,  to  whet  the 
reader's  appetite,  and  by  raising  a  strong  curiosity  about  this 
"singular  spectacle — one  full  of  weird  mystery,"  as  the  author 
calls  it — to  lead  any  one  who  chances  to  pick  up  the  first 
volume  to  ask  for  the  second  and  third.    For  it  is  not  till  towards 
the  end  of  the  story  that  the  reader  can  make  any  guess  as  to  who 
it  is  that  is  thus  buried  alive.    It  was  so  extraordinary  a  position 
for  a  hero  to  be  placed  in  that  we  had  made  up  our  minds  that  it 
was  one  of  the  scoundrels  in  whom  this  book  abounds.    It  waa 
some  relief  to  us  to  find,  however,  that  it  was  the  hero ;  for,  as  there 
was  a  heroine  whom  he  had  rescued  but  a  few  hours  before,  waiting 
for  him  to  marry,  and  as  there  was  the  villain  of  the  piece  for 
him  to  kill,  we  felt  quite  sure  that  Captain  Mayne  Reid  would,  at 
the  exercise  no  doubt  of  some  self-restraint,  have  to  keep  the  wolves 
and  the  vultures  from  having  a  whole  chapter  to  themselves  in 
which  to  make  a  meal  of  him.    The  author  would  have  shown 
more  tenderness  for  his  reader's  feelings  had  he  followed  the 
advice  of  a  rival  inventor  of  prologues.    Changing  Bully  Bottom's 
words  a  little,  we  would  have  had  him  say,  "  We  will  do  no  harm 
with  our  coyotes  and  vultures,  and  the  liead  of  the  man  is  not 
eaten  indeed."     It  may  be,  however,  that,  after  a  course  of 
sensation  novels,  ladies  have  become  less  soft-hearted,  and  that, 
so  far  from  not  being  able  to  abide  the  drawing  of  a  sword,  they 
call,  in  their  books  at  least,  for  all  the  horrors  which  went  to  make 
up  a  Roman  holiday.    Though  in  this  one  respect  Captain  Mayne 
Reid's  prologue  differs  greatly  from  that  which  Bottom  proposed 
and  Quince  spoke,  yet  in  point  of  composition  there  is  but  little  to 
choose  between  them.    They  are  written,  to  be  sure,  in  very 
different  styles,  the  advantage  lying  perhaps  with  the  Athenian 
carpenter.    A  nineteenth-century  Bottom,  if  he,  and  not  Quince, 
had  had  to  compose  a  prologue,  might  likely  enough  have  com- 
posed or  roared  in  some  such  way  as  the  following : — 

Strange  spectacle  !  The  head  of  a  man,  without  any  body — set  square 
upon  the  ground ;  with  eyes  in  it  that  scintillate  and  see,  a  mouth  that 
opens  aud  shows  teeth  ;  "a  throat  from  wliich  issue  sounds  evidently  of 
human  intonation;  around  this  object  of  almost  supernatural  aspect,  a 
group  of  grey  wolves,  and  over  it  a  flock  of  black  vultures  ! 

It  is  a  pity  that  Captain  Mayne  Reid,  in  writing  these  stories  of 
the  wild  life  of  North  America,  should  not  have  been  content  to 
follow  in  Cooper's  track,  but  should  have  striven  to  unite  all  the 
horrors  of  the  backwoods  with  the  almost  greater  horrors  of  what 
is  called  the  sensational  style.  To  be  buried  alive  or  to  be 
scalped  is  horrible  enough,  but  to  be  buried  alive  or  to  be  scalped 
in  doubtful  English  is  more  than  the  nature  of  man  can 
bear.  Captain  Mayne  Reid  has  a  certain  power  of  inventing  those 
almost  desperate  situations  and  hairbreadth  escapes  in  which  we 
all  of  us  at  one  time  or  other  have  delighted,  lie  understands 
very  well  what  may  be  called  the  legitimate  business  of  the 
"  Romance  of  Forest  and  Prairie."  Ho  knows  how  to  have  heroines 
run  away  with,  and  to  keep  heroes  in  hopeless  captivity  for  the 
proper  number  of  pages,  till  it  is  the  right  time  for  the  backwoods- 
man or  the  grateful  Indian  chief  to  show  off  his  craft,  and,  by 
first  tracking  and  then  shooting  down  the  villains,  to  make  every 
ouo  happy  in  the  end.  Though  in  his  earlier  books  he  was  fond 
of  words  almost  as  big  as  those  "  Herculean  "  backwoodsmen  in 
whom  he  delights,  he  wasasyet  free  from  that  odious  stylo  which  ho 
has  apparently  caught  from  writers  far  inferior  to  himself.  Now  his 
books  i)r('si!nt  the  strangest  of  mixtures,  being  a  medley  of  Yanko& 
lOnglisli,  negro  ICnglisli,  "  sensational  "  English,  with  a  little 
Freiicli,  and  a  plentiful  scattering  of  Spanish  plira8e.<i. .  Not  only 
do  tho  ey(^s  of  Clancy,  tho  hero,  scintillate  wlien  ho  is  buried  up  tO' 
his  neck,  but  the  viUain's  eyes,  on  nn  earlier  occasion,  have  an 
"  angry  .scintillation,"  which  "  told  that  Clancy's  life  was  in 
danger."  As  lie  treacherously  fired  upon  him,  "  Clancy's  eyes, 
fhvsliing  angrily,  interrogated  tho  forest."  Unhappily  tho  in- 
terrogation does  not  load  to  mucli  profit,  for  the  wicked  Darke 
gets  another  chonco  of  firing,  and,  addressing  him  in  italics,  says, 

*  Tho  Death  Shot:  a  Romiince  of  Forest  tmd  Priiiric,  Hy  Oaptnin  Mayno 
IJcid,  Aullior  of  "  Tho  Ucadlws  Uoi-seman."  3  vols.  London:  Uhapnian 
S:  Hull.  1873. 
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"Now,  take  your  death-shot."  This  communication  must  have 
been  in  writing,  though,  as  it  is  made  in  a  s»ufile  in  a  forest,  we 
can  scarcely  tell  how ;  for  the  author  adds,  "  as  he  saw  (sic)  the 
words,  a  fiery  jet  streamed  from  the  left-hand  barrel."  The  poor 
hero  is  shot  at  only  the  forty-third  page  of  the  first  volume, 
and  is  left  for  dead,  "the  sulphurous  smoke  forming  a  nimbus 
around  him."  The  villain,  thinking  that  his  rival  will  trouble  him 
no  more,  at  once  makes  off  for  the  heroine,  but  comes  upon  her  in 
an  unfavourable  moment,  at  a  time  when  "  the  coruscation  of 
the  firefly  has  a  response  in  flashes  less  pale  than  its  own  phospho- 
rescence— sparks  from  the  eyes  of  an  indignant  woman."  The 
imfortunate  heroine,  though  she  escapes  from  the  villain  for  this 
time,  at  last  comes  again  into  his  power  by  the  means  of  another 
villain,  whose  "  glance  inspired  fear,  such  as  one  feels  while  being 
gazed  at  by  the  orbs  of  an  adder."  Admirable  as  are  the  eyes 
which  we  come  across  in  this  story,  scarcely  less  admirable  are 
the  sights  which  they  see  and  the  light  by  which  they  see  them. 
We  have  "  moonbeams  shimmering  through  the  lattice-work," 
and  "  lights  shimmering  through  the  Venetian  shutters  "  outwards, 
at  the  same  time  that  there  was  the  moon  to  shimmer  through  them 
inwards.  We  have  "  a  crepusculous  light  that,  stealing  over  the 
Talley,  empurples  the  foliage  of  the  pecan-trees,"  and  we  have  a 
stream  that  glides  "  with  the  sheen  of  silver  and  the  sinuosity  of 
a  snake."  W''e  have  moreover  "  something  in  the  air,  a  speaking 
electricity  that  told  him  [a  faithful  negro]  the  child  of  God  would 
triumph  and  he  of  the  Devil  be  discomfited."  The  speaking 
electricity  happily  told  the  truth,  though  the  child  of  God  had 
jiist  had  a  narrow  escape  with  his  life ;  for,  when  buried  in  the 
ground,  "  within  three  feet  of  his  face  he  saw  the  white  serrature 
of  teeth  and  red  panting  tongues."  On  other  occasions,  even 
when  there  was  no  speaking  electricity  about,  it  was  not  difficult 
to  read  the  future.  The  hero  had  his  mind  filled  "  with  a  strange 
foreboding,  something  like  a  prescience  of  evil,"  at  the  very  time 
when,  some  miles  away,  the  heroine  was  being  carried  off'.  The 
villains  also,  as  well  they  might,forthey  were  close  on  the  end  of  the 
third  volume,  had  in  their  turn  "a  prescience  of  evil."  We  cannot 
but  wonder  that  these  forebodings  and  this  prescience  are  so  often 
vouchsafed  us,  for  in  all  the  course  of  our  reading  we  have  never 
come  across  any  one  who  paid  the  least  attention  to  them. 
Wonderful  as  are  the  sights,  scarcely  less  wonderful  are  the 
sounds.  One  of  the  most  wicked  of  the  wicked  heroes  "roars  like 
an  infuriated  bear,"  heaves  a  sigh  that  "came  from  the  bottom  of 
his  brawn  (sic)  chest,  resembling  the  snort  of  a  bear,"  is  heard 
"  growling  like  a  grizzly  bear,"  and,  stranger  than  all,  "  gives 
utterance  to  an  exclamation  resembling  the  bellow  of  a  bull,  only 
more  blasphemous."  iio  wonder  that,  when  he  and  the  honest  back- 
woodsman meet  in  an  awful  fight,  there  is  heard  "  their  hoarse 
stertorous  soughing."  After  the  blasphemous  bellow  of  a  bull,  it 
is  hardly  worth  noticing  that  on  two  occasions  the  birds  are 
"  stridulent,"  and  that  the  thrush  is  "  the  grand  polyglot  of  the 
feathered  community."  Captain  Mayne  Reid  clearly  delights  in  a 
word  of  classical  origin,  though  sometimes  he  is  not  very  fortunate 
in  the  use  he  makes  of  it  when  he  has  managed  to  secure  one.  A 
troop  of  horsemen  sounds  somewhat  common  no  doubt.  Never- 
theless we  can  hardly  approve  of  his  so  often  calling  it  a  cohort. 
He  would  have  been  nearly  as  accurate  and  more  pleasing  by  his 
well  varied  phrases  if  he  had  now  and  then  called  it  a  Roman 
Legion  or  a  Macedonian  Phalanx. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Captain  JIayne  Eeid  has  been  so  thoroughly 
successful  in  spoiling  his  style.  Improbable  as  his  incidents  always 
are,  and  monstrous  as  they  often  are,  he  nevertheless  knows  how 
to  work  up  what  is  called  an  exciting  situation.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
reader,  while  hurrying  on  in  breathless  interest  to  see  how  hero 
and  heroine  are  to  be  saved,  has  so  often  to  stop  to  laugh  at  the 
absurdity  of  the  language.  There  is  nothing,  we  dare  say,  very  new 
in  the  various  incidents  of  the  story  ;  but  so  long  as  it  is  a  tale  of  the 
wild  life  of  some  scarcely  explored  country,  the  ordinary  English 
reader  will  find  pleasure  in  it,  even  if  he  knows  that  it  is  more 
than  twice  told.  Rohinsvn  Crusoe  gives  us  all  in  our  childhood  a 
craving  for  more  stories  of  savage  life,  which  scarcely  gets  satisfied 
even  by  the  time  we  are  men.  The  Lw^t  of  the  Mohicans  and 
Maderman  Ready  are  of  such  a  nature  that  appetite  grows  by 
what  it  feeds  on,  and  from  them  the  reader  would  likely  enough 
ass  unsatiated  to  Captain  Mayne  Reid.  We  hope  that  he  will, 
efbre  it  is  too  late,  try  to  write  one  story  free  from  speaking 
electricity,  blasphemous  bellowing,  shimmering,  and  cohorts.  If 
he  will  only  give  us  good  English,  we  will  welcome  all  his  old  in- 
cidents as  heartily  as  if  they  occurred  in  the  story  of  the  old 
grouse  in  the  gun-room.  The  heroine  shall  again  tumble  at 
night  off  a  steamer  into  a  river  full  of  alligators,  and  shall  again 
be  saved  by  her  sister's  lover,  should  the  hero,  as  in  the  present 
story,  be  lying  in  a  swamp  with  a  bullet  among  his  ribs.  The  hero 
fthall  again  rescue  the  herome  from  a  troop  (not  a  cohort)  of  mounted 
brigands,  and  shall  in  his  turn  be  rescued  by  a  faithful  negro  and 
an  llerculean  backwoodsman.  The  aged  father  shall  again  give 
them  his  blessing  as  they  stand  before  the  altar  of  a  chapel,  but 
not  this  time  a  capillu.  We  shall  read  it  with  delight  to  the  end, 
and  when  we  have  come  to  the  last  page,  shall  be  c^uite  ready  for 
another  "  Romance  of  Forest  and  Prairie." 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

M JULES  LOISELEUR  •  is  fond  of  solving  difficult  his- 
•  torical  problems.  He  has  compared  himstilf  to  a  magistrate 

*  Quutions  hutoriqua  du  X  VII*  $iicte.   far  M,  J  ulcs  Loiseleur.  Paris  : 


who,  with  a  puzzling  case  before  him,  proceeds  cautiously  step  by 
step,  avoiding  everything  which  might  savour  of  a  preconceived 
opinion,  and  carefully  sifting  the  minutest  scrap  of  evidence  avail- 
able. He  seeks  also  to  go  beyond  the  examination  and  discussion 
of  facts ;  he  studies  the  motives  under  the  influence  of  which  men 
have  acted,  and  adds  to  the  analysis  of  documents  that  of  the 
human  heart.  This  method  of  dealing  with  history,  already 
carried  out  by  him  in  a  volume  entitled  Prohlbmes  histortques 
which  we  noticed  several  years  ago,  is  now  applied  to  four 
episodes  belonging  to  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  fu-st  is  the  murder  of  Henry  IV.  by  Ravaillac,  a  crime 
ascribed  by  some  historians  to  the  mere  spontaneous  fanaticism  of 
the  assassin,  whilst  others  consider  it  to  have  been  part  of  a  vast  and 
well-conceived  plot,  at  the  head  of  which  was,  of  course,  the  King 
of  Spain.  M.  Loiseleur  believes  that  both  views  of  the  matter  are 
correct.  Ravaillac,  no  doubt,  acted  under  the  impidse  of  fanatical 
opinions  ;  but  at  the  same  time  his  private  feelings  were  worked 
upon  by  the  Duke  d'Eperuon  and  the  Marchioness  de  Verneuil, 
who  on  this  side  of  the  Pyrenees  furthered  the  designs  of  Spain. 
If,  on  the  14th  of  May,  Ravaillac  had  not  struck  the  blow,  others 
were  quite  ready  to  take  his  place ;  and  everything  was  so  well 
prearranged  that,  three  days  after  the  catastrophe,  an  engraved 
portrait  of  the  new  King  of  France  was  already  hawked  about 
the  streets.  The  second  essay  contained  in  the  volume  before 
us  treats  of  the  revolution  of  April  24,  161 7,  which  brought 
about  the  exile  of  Marie  de'  Medici  and  the  short  tenure  of 
power  enjoyed  by  Albert  de  Luynes,  whose  policy  our  author 
condemns,  agreeing  in  this  respect  with  M.  Michelet  and  M. 
Bazin,  whilst  he  totally  dissents  from  M.  Cousin,  whom  he 
accuses  of  having  systematically  endeavoured  to  rehabilitate 
heroes  and  heroines  of  doubtful  character.  The  death  of  Ga- 
brielle  d'Estrees,  already  examined  in  the  Prohlhnes  historiques, 
is  once  more  described  here,  in  connexion  with  a  new  and  im- 
portant document  recently  brought  to  light  and  forwarded  to  M. 
Loiseleur.  Finally,  the  share  taken  by  Mazarin  in  the  Neapolitan 
revolution  of  1647  is  examined  with  the  aid  of  historical 
documents  hitherto  unpublished.  The  Cardinal  Minister  is 
blamed  severely  for  not  having  effectually  helped  the  movement 
at  a  time  when  the  Duke  de  Guise,  whilst  endeavouring  to  revive 
the  pretended  claims  of  his  family  to  the  crown  of  Naples,  was 
really  working  in  the  interest  of  France. 

The  Recherches  which  M.  Canel  has  published  *  are  only  a  com- 
pilation, as  he  acknowledges;  but  they  contain  numerous  in- 
teresting facts  about  Court  fools  and  other  eccentric  characters 
who  either  officially  or  otherwise  have  amused  the  public  in 
France  by  their  witticisms.  M.  Victor  Hugo's  Marion  Delorme 
and  Le  roi  s'amuse  have  familiarized  us  with  the  names  of 
L'Angely,  Court  jester  to  Louis  XIII.,  and  Triboulet,  who  held 
the  same  office  during  the  reign  of  Francis  I. ;  but  the  list  of 
these  worthies  is  a  long  one,  and  it  deserved  to  be  commented 
OH  by  a  trustworthy  historian.  Let  us  add  that  M.  Canel  has 
satisfactorily  performed  his  task. 

Everything  connected  with  Sainte-Beuve  is  sure  to  attract 
notice,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that,  if  his  entire  correspondence 
appears  in  print,  it  will  be  eagerly  perused,  especially  by  the 
lovers  of  scandal. f  It  is  well  known  that  the  causcur  du  Lvndi 
loved  dearly  to  abuse  in  private  writers  and  other  public  cha- 
racters whom  he  praised  in  his  articles.  A  brother  critic  has 
aptly  described  him  as  a  cat  who  was  always  delighted  to  make 
even  his  best  friends  feel  that  under  his  velvet  paws  there  was  an 
offensive  weapon  admirably  qualified  to  wound  the  unwary.  He 
quarrelled  with  the  Princess  Mathilde,  as  he  had  quarrelled  with 
all  his  friends ;  the  letters  she  had  written  to  him  were  returned, 
and  those  which  he  had  addressed  to  her  are  now  published.  So 
far  as  the  author's  reputation  is  concerned,  it  would  have  been 
far  wiser  to  destroy  them  ;  for  if  they  are  interesting  on  account 
of  the  details  they  give  us  about  certain  persons  of  the  Imperial 
entoiiraye,  they  will  certainly  not  raise  our  estimation  of  the 
moral  character  of  M.  Sainte-Beuve.  It  is  amusing  to  see  a  man 
apparently  so  proud  and  independent  as  the  historian  of  Port 
lioyal,  doing  all  he  can  to  be  made  a  Senator,  and  pouting  like  a 
sulky  child  when  he  fancies  that  his  claims  have  been  overlooked. 

For  further  particulars  respecting  this  remarkable  man  we  may 
recommend,  as  an  excellent  source  of  information,  M.  Paul 
Foucher's  amusing  little  volume,  Les  coulisses  du  j^osse-l  It  is  a 
series  of  feuilletons  contributed  to  the  Indcimulance  Belije,  aud 
is  full  of  valuable  criticism.  M.  Foucher  is  both  original  and  iu- 
terfesting  when  speaking  of  the  masterpieces  of  dramatic  litera- 
ture ;  and  when  he  comes  to  our  own  times  and  tells  us  what  he 
knows  of  his  contemporaries,  he  gives  us  details  which  will  be 
extremely  useful  to  future  historians  of  French  literature.  He 
is  the  brother-in-law  of  M.  Victor  Hugo,  and  has  therefore  en- 
joyed advantages  of  which  few  similar  writers  can  boast.  Accord- 
ingly the  whole  band  of  the  ecole  romantique  appears  in  his  pages, 
and  we  can  watch  the  development  of  the  crusade  directed  by  the 
poets  of  1829-40  against  the  traditions  of  their  classical  rivals. 
Anecdotes,  letters,  and  bons-mots  abound,  and  all  the  huhdms  of 
the  rue  Notre-Dame  des  Champs  sit  for  their  portraits.  In  the 
particular  case  of  Sainte-Beuve  we  think  tliat  M.  Foucher  had 
been  extremely  indulgent,  and  there  are  certain  ciicumstiuices  in 
the  critic's  life  which  the  least  prudish  censor  cannot  gloss  over 
or  extenuate. 

•  Recherclies  histortques  sur  les  fous  des  rots  de  France.  Par  A.  Caiul. 
Paris :  Lcmerre. 

t  Lettres  a  la  princesse.   Par  C.  A.  Sainte-Beuve.    Paris  :  Levy. 
X  Les  coulisses  du  passe.  Par  Paul  Foncher.   Paris  :  Denlu. 
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M.  Compayr^'s  essay  on  the  philosoptical  system  of  David 
Hume  is  a  very  well  written  work  *,  showing  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  theories  which  he  analyses,  and  of  English  meta- 
physics in  general.  He  does  not  attempt  to  give  a  complete 
biography  of  Hume;  but,  after  relating  those  incidents  in  his 
life  which  have  any  reference  to  the  development  of  his  views, 
he  discusses  the  merits  of  those  views,  examining  successively 
the  doctrines  of  the  philosopher  on  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  on 
truth,  the  existence  of  God,  the  passions,  freedom,  and  morality. 
M.  Compayr4  devotes  a  long  chapter  to  Hume's  scepticism,  which 
he  regards  as  thoroughly  honest,  however  dangerous  it  may  be  and 
really  is.  The  philosopher  seems  to  have  been  fully  aware  of  the 
consequences  to  which  his  theories  might  lead,  for  they  filled  him 
with  sadness,  and  it  was  this  perhaps  that  induced  him  to 
abandon  metaphysical  investigation  for  history.  Whatever  opinion 
we  may  form  of  Hume's  philosophy,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
it  powerfully  influenced  the  thinkers  of  England,  Germany,  and 
France ;  Eeid,  Kant,  and  Comte  can  only  be  thoroughly  known 
and  appreciated  if  we  study  their  writings  with  constant  reference 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  eminent  man  whose  merits  as  a  philosopher 
have  been  so  ably  and,  on  the  whole,  so  fairly  stated  by  M. 
Compayre. 

The  two  volumes  published  by  M.  Perrenst,  and  to  which  the 
Academie  des  Sciences  morales  et  politiques  has  awarded  one  of  its 
annual  prizes,  furnish  another  instance  both  of  the  remarkable  im- 
pulse lately  given  to  historical  studies  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel,  and  of  the  perseverance  with  which  recent  historians 
endeavour  to  account  for  the  present  state  of  France  by  an 
investigation  into  the  past.  M.  Picot's  Histoire  des  etats  genei-au.r, 
and  Viscount  de  Lu^ay's  Assemhlees  provinciales  sous  Louis  XVI. 
derive,  as  we  said  some  time  ago,  much  of  their  interest  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  really  oum-ages  de  circonstance.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  new  work  of  M.  Perrens,  who  tells  us  in  his  intro- 
duction what  are,  from  his  point  of  view,  the  true  conditions  of  a 
democratic  society.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  ambition  of 
a  few  obscure  demagogues,  encouraged  by  the  sad  state  of  France 
during  the  fourteenth  century,  was  the  only  cause  of  the  revolution 
attempted  by  Etienne  Marcel  and  Robert  Le  Coq.  Long  before 
that  time  the  French  hourgeoisie  had  made  repeated  efforts  to 
obtain  a  share  in  the  administration  of  the  country,  and  although 
the  destruction  of  the  communes  had  strengthened  the  royal 
authority  and  made  representative  government  impossible  for  a 
time,  yet  the  right  of  voting  subsidies  had  been  secured, 
and  the  extravagance  of  the  Court  multiplied  opportunities  for 
the  citizens  to  control  the  assessment  and  expenditure  of  the 
taxes.  M.  Perrens  discusses  very  ably  the  origin  of  demo- 
cratic ideas,  and  thus  enables  us  to  appreciate  the  real  character 
of  the  movement  at  the  head  of  which  the  prevot  des 
marchands  and  the  Bishop  of  Laon  placed  themselves  in  1351. 
It  has  been  lately  the  fashion  to  draw  a  parallel  between 
the  States-General  then  assembled  and  the  revolution  at- 
tempted by  the  Paris  Commune  in  187 1.  M.  Perrens  shows 
that  the  only  similarity  is  to  be  found  in  the  general  condition 
of  France  at  both  epochs.  Sedan  and  Poictiers  equally  recall  to 
our  minds  the  humiliating  defeat  of  French  armies,  the  sovereign 
made  a  prisoner,  incapable  generals,  a  thoroughly  inefficient 
org.mization,  and  scandalous  abuses  which  rendered  defeat  in- 
evitable by  misleading  public  opinion  as  to  the  real  number  of 
available  troops.  But  whilst,  in  the  days  of  Etienne  Marcel,  Paris 
placed  itself  at  the  head  of  the  kingdom  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
lending  it  the  more  effectually,  and  of  making  up  ior  the  loss  of 
the  monarch  and  the  dispersion  of  the  nobility,  the  Paris  of  1871, 
or  rather  the  cosmopolitan  rabble  which  triumphed  there  for  a 
short  period,  endeavoured  to  substitute  itself  for  France  at  the 
very  time  when  France  itself  wa-s  in  arms  and  struggling  to 
recover  from  the  terrible  blow  the  Prussians  had  inflicted  upon  it. 
After  describing  in  detail  the  revolution  of  1355,  M.  Perrens 
devotes  a  separate  book  to  the  consideration  of  democratic  tendencies 
under  the  reign  of  Charles  V. ;  book  the  third  contains  an  account 
of  the  popular  movements  which  marked  the  unhappy  rule  of 
Charles  Vl. ;  and  finally  we  have  a  survey  of  the  part  performed 
by  the  Parisian  demagogues  at  the  instigation  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  two  rival  factions  of  the  Bourguignons  and  the  Armagiiacs. 
A  supplementary  chapter  sketches  the  progress  of  democratic 
tendencies  from  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  to  the  Ilevolution  of 
1789. 

Messrs.  Ilachette  have  begun  the  publication  of  a  new  Dic- 
tionary I  which  bids  fair  to  deserve  and  obtain  a  large  success. 
Up  to  the  present  time  our  French  neighbours  could  boast  of 
no  work  equal  to  J)r.  William  '6m\iWs  IHctuninrj/  <>f  Antiqiiitivs ; 
but  if  wo  may  judge  from  the  iirst  lioruison  now  before  us,  the 
lexicon  jointly  edited  by  J)r.  Darenibiu-g  and  M.  Saglio  will  bo 
quite  worthy  of  a  place  beside  the  I'lnglish  one.  Tlie  publishtuH 
have  done  well  in  Bclecting  the  royal  quarto  as  the  shapi;  of  the 
new  Dictionary  ;  each  pnge  is  thus  more  full  of  niatt(u-,  whilst  the 
type  is  clearer,  and  a  larger  space  has  been  allowed  for  pictorial 
illustrations.  Kv(;ry  article  is  signed  by  its  author;  and  the  foot- 
notes supply  all  the  references  wliicli  the  student  may  require. 
Amongst  the  most  important  articles  contained  in  this  fasciculus 
we  may  notice  the  two  cntithnl  rcH|-)ectivcly  "rla  and  actio,  which 
give  ample  details  on  interesting  pomts  of  Roman  law.  Wo  regret 

•  Im  I'kUoiophie  tie  IMvid  Humt.    Par  O.  Coiiipnyrc'.    I'uiis  :  'I'liorin. 
t  Im  dimocratit  en  France  au  moytn  6<jc.    J'nr      '1\  I'ci  rt'iiH.   I'ai  is : 
Diilicr. 

1  Diclionmiire  dei  aMiquilC*  precqutn  et  romainrn.  I'lir  M.  Dnrcmbtrj; 
et  Edmund  Haglio.    KaKcic.  1.    rariH  und  London  :  L.  Ilnchcltv  &  Co. 


to  say  that  Dr.  Daremberg  has  not  been  spared  to  see  the  issue 
even  of  the  first  instalment  of  the  work.  M.  Saglio  is  now  solely 
responsible  for  it. 

The  second  instalment  of  the  new  edition  of  Saint-Simon's 
Memoirs  is  just  out  * ;  it  suggests  no  remark  of  any  consequence ; 
and  the  few  notes  added  by  the  editor,  M.  Ch^rue,  merely  bear 
upon  some  grammatical  inaccuracies  of  the  writer.  The 
prosecution  which  the  Court  of  Rome  directed  against  F^nelon's 
Maximes  des  Saints,  and  the  beginning  of  the  intrigues  connected 
with  the  Spanish  Succession,  are  the  chief  topics  discussed 
in  this  volume. 

We  ought  to  have  noticed  M.  Hartsen's  substantial  little  volumef 
long  ago ;  but  it  requires  careful  reading.  The  author  begins 
with  a  protest  against  the  distinction  which  some  persons  maintain, 
resting  upon  the  supposed  classification  of  philosophers  into 
empiricists  and  rationalists,  according  as  they  observe  facts  or 
merely  theorize.  It  is  surely  not  difiicult  to  show  that  such  a 
distinction  is  fallacious;  the  strongest  empiricist  must  deduce 
some  kind  of  theory  from  the  data  with  which  experience  supplies 
him;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  reason  with- 
out assuming  as  a  starting  point  some  observation  either  true  or 
false.  Hence  it  is  idle  to  argue  that  psychology  should  be 
treated  according  to  the  method  employed  by  naturalists.  In 
every  branch  of  science  there  is  only  one  good  method,  and 
naturalists  must  submit  to  it  as  well  as  psychologists.  After 
having  shown  how  a  true  system  of  psychology  should  be  con- 
structed, M.  Hartsen  goes  on  to  treat  his  subject  in  detail. 
His  remarks  on  desire,  memory,  gratitude,  &c.  are  extremely 
curious,  and  show  acute  observation  and  careful  study.  The 
volume  concludes  with  an  appendix  intended  to  refute  the 
fashionable  materialist  arguments  of  the  present  day,  and  with  a 
series  of  explanatory  notes. 

M.  Francisque  Bouillier  has  published  a  second  edition  of  a 
work  J  which  obtained  much  success  at  the  time  when  it  first 
appeared,  and  which  is  certainly  a  remarkable  contribution  to 
metaphysical  literature.  His  theory  is  that  generally  known  under 
the  name  of  "  animism,"  which  looks  upon  the  soul  as  the  seat  not 
only  of  thought  and  intellectual  life,  but  of  the  activity  which 
influences  all  our  organs.  Objections  have  been  raised  against 
this  theory  from  several  points  of  view.  Animism,  say  some, 
leads  to  materialism,  because  it  is  difficult  to  represent  the  soul  as 
the  cause  of  material  effects  without  assigning  to  it  attributes  and 
a  nature  analogous  to  these  effects.  M.  Bouillier  endeavours  to  show, 
on  the  contrary,  that  animism  is  the  only  theory  by  the  help  of 
which  the  materialistic  school  can  be  successfully  refuted.  The 
accusation  of  pantheism  has  also  been  directed  against  the  animists,, 
but,  we  think,  with  very  little  reason ;  for,  whatever  views  we- 
may  entertain  about  the  unity  of  the  living  principle  in  man,  it 
is  clear  that  the  individual  soul,  such  as  M.  Bouillier  represents  it, 
is  totally  different  from  the  soul  as  the  Stoics  and  the  philosophers 
of  the  Alexandrine  school  understood  it,  which  was  merely  a  part 
of  the  universal  principle  animating  the  universe. 

M.  Alfred  Rambaud  has  taken  as  the  subject  of  his  lectures  at 
the  Caen  Faculte  des  Lettres  the  relations  between  Germany  and 
France  from  1792  to  i8o4.§  He  writes  to  refute  the  opinions  of 
modern  German  historians  with  respect  to  the  evils  which  they 
assert  that  their  country  has  had  to  endure  from  la  grande 
nation.  In  the  first  place,  he  says,  it  would  be  unjust  to  accuse  the 
French  Republic  of  any  intention  of  domineering  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine;  the  only  aim  of  the  revolutionary  Government 
was  to  secure  for  France  what  he  calls  its  natural  limits,  and  also 
to  carry  out  that  kind  of  philosophical  propagandism  which 
Robespierre,  Danton,  and  others  looked  upon  as  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  humanity.  The  war  of  aggression  arose  from  the 
murder  of  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Rastadt,  and  thus,  according  to 
our  author,  Germany  brought  down  upon  herself  the  treatment  she 
had  to  sufler  at  the  hands  of  France.  But,  M.  Rambaud  remarks, 
the  good  results  produced  by  the  administration  of  Bonaparte 
more  than  compensated  for  the  severities  consequent  upon  military 
occupation,  and  the  condition  of  the  Germans  during  the  Empire 
was  really  better  than  that  of  the  French.  M.  Rambaud's  views 
do  not  require  much  criticism  ;  but  it  may  be  admitted  that  they 
are  ingeniously  put,  and  his  little  volume  has  the  merit  of  being 
readable. 

Amongst  the  reprints  of  well-known  books  which  the  Paris  press 
has  recently  issued,  wo  may  notice  the  Lettres  portugaises  and 
the  Lettres  de  Mademoiselle  A'issf,  placed  together,  as  well  they 
might  be,  in  the  same  duodecimo. ||  The  former  of  those  pro- 
ductions originated  in  a  real  love  intrigue,  carried  on  in  1065, 
during  the  occupation  of  the  city  of  Beja  by  the  French  troops, 
by  a  young  oflicer  of  the  name  of  Bouton  de  Chamilly  and  a 
I'ortuguese  nun,  Dona  Marianna  Alcofavado.  The  Lettres  portti- 
gni.tes  published  in  the  first  instance  were  only  five  in  number, 
but  the  success  they  obtained  was  so  great  that  imitations  came 
out  on  all  sides,  and  the  religieuse  portugaisc  became  unconsciously 
responsiblo  lor  a  number  of  letters  with  which  she  Imd  luithing 
whatever  to  do.    M.  Sainte-Beuvo's  sketch  of  Madlle.  Aiss6  has 


*  Mthnoires  completit  cl  aulhentiqnes  du  due  de  Saint- Simon.  l'nl)li(?s  par 
MM.  Clii'iue  cl  Ad.  IWgtiicr  lila.    Vol.  2.    I'aris  und  Komlou  :  L.  lliichotte 

Co. 

+  J'rincl/x  s  dc  psychnUujie.    Tnr  F.  A.  Ilnrtson.    Paris  :  Snvy. 
X  Lr  yrtncipe  vital  et  I'dme  peusante.    Pur  l''nuicis<nui  Bouillier.  Paris: 
Didior. 

§  Let  Fran^im  turle  Rliin.   Par  Alfred  Kambnud.    Paris:  Didicr. 
y  Li  ttren  portiifiaiiet,  avfc  le>  rfpon$e».  Lr.tlrei  de  iJdlleT AXasi.  Publides 
pnr  M.  Kii/;tMU>  Awe.    Parin  :  Clmi  pentior. 
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given  every  possible  detail  respecting  this  remarkable  woman  and 
her  lover  the  Chevalier  d'Aydie.  Her  essentially  unartificial 
character,  her  generous  disposition,  and  her  spirit  of  self-sacri- 
tice  form  a  very  pleasant  contrast  with  the  tone  of  the  society  in 
which  she  lived ;  but  they  are  not  more  striking  than  the  un- 
aftected  beauty  of  her  style.  Her  letters  had  been  already  several 
times  published,  and  the  present  annotator,  whilst  taking  as  his 
guide  the  edition  printed  by  M.  Ravenel  some  thirty  years  ago, 
has  found  occasion  to  emendate  here  and  there,  and  especially  to 
add  a  great  deal  in  the  shape  of  illustrative  notes.  An  excellent 
index  completes  the  volume. 

M.  Paul  de  Musset's  Z<7?«i<n  *  is  another  reprint  about  which 
we  mav  say  a  word.  It  is  a  kind  of  historical  novel  founded  on 
the  life  of  one  whose  entire  career  savoured  more  of  romance 
than  of  reality.  M.  Paul  de  Musset's  style,  with  its  simplicity, 
its  terseness,  and  its  elegance,  always  appears  to  most  advantage 
in  those  slight  sketches  which  be  is  so  fond  of  devoting  to  the 
heroes  and  heroines  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Considered  from 
this  point  of  view,  Lauziin  is  certainly  one  of  his  best  works,  and 
it  stands  in  strong  contrast  with  M.  Janin's  pretentious  though 
brilliant  volume.  La  Jin  du  monde  et  du  neveu  deJtameau.f  Nothing 
can  be  imagined  more  wearisome  than  this  writer's  mannerism 
when  he  ventures  beyond  the  proportions  of  a  newspaper  article. 
His  feidlletons  are  excellent,  his  novels  intolerable.  It  is  some- 
thing, however,  to  be  able  to  say  that  both  M.  Paul  de  Musset 
and  M.  Jules  Janin,  in  the  two  works  before  us,  commit  no  offence 
against  morality,  and  present  us  with  nothing  really  objectionable. 
The  same  remark  may  be  'made  respecting  the  Greek  tale  of 
M.  Eangabe.  The  prince  de  Moree  %  professes  also  to  be  founded 
upon  fact ;  it  takes  us  back  to  the  middle  ages,  and  introduces  us  to 
the  Crusaders  who,  after  starting  from  the  West  in  the  year  1 198 
for  the  purpose  of  conquering  the  Holy  Land  from  the  infidels, 
stopped  at  Constantinople,  and  there  founded  an  ephemeral  French 
Empire.  Geofiroy  de  Villehardouin,  the  celebrated  chronicler, 
occupies  a  prominent  part  in  this  novelette,  which  seems  faith- 
fully translated  from  the  modern  Greek. 

We  do  not  know  what  to  think  of  the  extraordinary  volume 
purporting  to  be  the  production  of  Madame  de  Saman.§  Is  it  a 
bond  Jide  autobiography,  or  are  the  names  of  Chateaubriand, 
Sainte-Beuve,  and  Thiers,  which  are  so  frequently  to  be  found 
in  its  pages,  merely  designed  to  give  an  air  of  reality  to  the  narra- 
tive? George  Sand's  preface  is  very  eulogistic;  but  then  we 
must  remember  that  Madame  de  Saman's  notions  of  marriage  and 
love  are  exactly  those  which  are  upheld  in  Jacques,  Lelia,  and 
Valentine ;  she  ''follows  her  heart  in  all  freedom" — that  is  to  say, 
she  gives  full  swing  to  her  passions,  and  glosses  over  the  most 
irregular  kind  of  life  by  long  tirades  on  philosophy,  the  infinite, 
&c.,  &c. 

M.  Louis  Blanc's  Questions  d'aujourdhui  et  de  demain  |{  are  a 
series  of  essays  published  at  various  times,  in  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  Republican  government  are  stated  and  maintained. 
The  relations  between  the  commune  and  the  State,  universal 
suffrage,  the  nature  and  essence  of  power — such  are  the  chief 
topics  discussed  in  this  volume. 

The  C'lasg-book  of  Comparative  Idioms  recently  issued  by  Messrs. 
Hachette  %  is  intended  to  supersede  the  ordinary  dialogues  which 
are  so  extensively  used  in  schools  at  the  present  day.  The  French 
phrases  and  their  English  equivalents  being  printed  in  separate 
volumes,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  employ  with  great  advantage 
the  materials  thus  placed  within  his  reach,  either  for  viva  voce 
instruction  or  as  subjects  for  written  translations;  and  particular 
care  haa  been  taken  to  exclude  obsolete,  unusual,  or  slang  ex- 
pressions. 

•  Lauzun.   Par  Paul  de  Musset.    Paris  :  Charpentier. 
t  La  fin  du  monde  et  du  neveu  de  Hameau.    Par  Jules  Janin.    Paris : 
Dentu. 

X  Le  prince  de  Moree.    Par  A.  R.  Rangabd   Paris :  Didier. 

§  Les  enchantements  de  Preulence.  Par  Mme.  de  Saman  ;  preface  de 
George  Sand.   Paris  :  Lcvj-. 

H  Questums  d'aujourd'liui  et  de  demain.  Par  Louis  Blanc.  Paris : 
Dentu. 

^  Clasf-book  of  Comparative  Idioms.  English,  by  W.  CoUett  Sandars  ; 
Fr<-nch,  by  Jules  Bu4.   Paris  and  London  :  Hachette  &  Co. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  communi- 
cations; and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

The  Satxtbdat  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

The  publication  of  the  Satuedat  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 

Nearly  all  the  back  Numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be 
obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  of  the  Publisher,  at  the  Office, 
Sf/uthampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  to  whom  all  Communica- 
tions relating  to  Advertisements  should  likewise  be  addressed. 

Nvw  ready,  VOLUME  XXXIV.,  bound  in  cloth,  price  IGs. 
Cloth  Cases  for  Binding  all  the  Volumes,  price  2s.  each.  Also, 
Heading  Cases,  price  2s.  (id.  each.  May  be  had  at  the  Office,  or 
through  any  Bookseller. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RlRMINGHAM  TRIENNIAL  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL,  in 

AID  of  the  FUNDS  of  the  BIRMINGHAM  GENERAL  HOSPITAL. 

THIRTY-FIRST  CELEBRATION. 

On  TUESDAY,  August  26. 
WEDNESDAY,  August  27. 
THURSDAY,  Augmt  28. 
FRIDAY,  August  29. 

Patrons: 

Her  Most  Gracious  MAJESTY  the  QUEEN. 
His  Royal  Highness  the  PRINCE  of  WALES. 
Her  Royal  Highness  the  PRINCESS  of  WALES. 
Her  Royal  Highness  the  DUCHESS  of  CAMBRIDGE. 
His  Royal  Highness  the  DUKE  of  CAMBRIDGE. 
PresWcni-The  Riglit  Hon.  the  EARL  of  SHREWSBURY  and  TALBOT. 
rtce-PresitZen(s_The  NOBILITY  and  GENTRY  of  the  MIDLAND  COUNTIES. 
Comluclor—Sit  MICHAEL  COSTA. 

By  Order, 

Argyle  Chambers,  Colmore  Row,  Birmingham.  HOWARD  S.  SMITH,  Secretary. 

PRYSTAL  PALACE.  — PARTICULAR  ATTRACTIONS. 

V-^  THIS  DAY  and  NEXT  WEEK. 

Saturday  TJune  7)— Fourth  Grand  Summer  Concert,  at  3. 

Tuesday— Tlie  Commemoration  Festival,  Grand  Concert,  Fazton  Memorialf 

Garden  Fntc.  Great  Fireworks,  Ac. 
Wednesday— Tonic  Sol-Fa  Choral  Festival,  at  3. 
Thursday— Opera,  "The  Love  Spell."  at  3. 

Saturday —Opera,  "Fauat,"  at  3.   Warehousemen  and  Clerks*  FetC. 

The  Fine  Arts  Courts  and  Collections,  including  the  Picture  Gallery  (the  Works  on  Sale)^ 
the  Technological  and  Natural  History  Collections,  all  the  various  illustrations  of  Art, 
Science,  and  Nature,  and  the  Gardens  and  Park  always  open.  Music  and  Fountains  daily. 

Admission, Monday  to  Friday,  Is.;  Saturday  (June  7),  Ss. ;  Saturday  (June  14),  5s. ;  Guinea 
Season  Tickets  Free.    

PRYSTAL  PALACE.— COMMEMORATION  FESTIVAL, 

Tuesday  next,  June  10.  The  Palace  will  be  opened  at  12  noon.  GRAND  SPECIAI* 
CONCERT  at  4  r.M.,  wlicn  Sienor  Arditi'e  "  Ode  in  Memory  of  the  late  Prince  Consort," 
written  by  Mr.  Willert  Beale  (Walter  Maynard),  and  composed  expressly  for  this  occasion,  will 
be  performed  for  the  first  time.  The  solos  will  be  sung  by  Madlle.  Titiens,  Madame  Fatey,  Mr. 
Vernon  Higby,  and  Si^or  Foil.  The  band  will  be  preatly  enlarged.  Chorus  by  the 
Handel  Festival  Choir  ('-•.."jOO  voices),  and  the  Crystal  Palace  Choir.  Conductor,  Signor 
Arditi.  To  be  followed  by  a  Miscellaneous  Selection.  Conductor,  Mr.  Manns.  At  6  P.M., 
Unveiling  of  the  Memorial  of  Sir  Josepli  Paxton  on  the  Grand  Terrace.  After  which  a  Garden 
FC'te,  terminating  with  a  Display  of  Great  Fireworks  at  dusk.— Admission,  la. ;  or  by  Guinea 
Season  Ticket.  

ivf  USICAL  UNION.— AUER  and  DUVERNOYnextTuesday. 

-^'-^   These  eminent  Artists  expressly  from  St.  Petersburg  and  Paris  Quartet  in  E  flat, 

Mendelssohn:  Sonata,  Op.  passionata,  Beethoven;  Solo,  Violin  ;  Quintet,  E  flat,  Piano,  &c., 
Schumann  ;  Lied,  A  flat.  Op.  53,  Mendelssohn;  Minuet, &c.;  First  Sonata,  Op.  24,  Weber,  and 

other  Solos  Family  Tickets  for  Three,  One  Guinea;  Single,  Half-a-Guinea;  of  Lucas  &  Co., 

and  Austin,  at  St.  James's  Hall.   Doors  open  at  a  Quarter  to  Three.         ELLA,  Director. 

~HE  SOCIETY  of  PAIN.TERS  in  WATER-C0L0URS7— 

The  SIXTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  is  now  OPEN,  5  Pall  Mall  East, 

from  Nine  till  Seven  Admittance.  Is.  Catalogue,  6d. 

 ALFRED  D.  FRIPP,  Secretary. 

ORE'S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PK/ETORIUM."  with  "Triumph  of  Christianity,"  "Christian Martyrs," "Francesca 
  at  the  DORE  "  "  ' 


T 


D 


da  Rimini,"  "Neophyte,"  "Andromeda,"  &c 
Street.  Ten  to  Six  Admission.  Is. 


GALLERY.  35  New  Bond! 


ELIJAH  WALTON.— EXHIBITION,  including  "A  Storm 
on  the  Sea"  and  "A  Sand  Storm  in  the  Desert,"  and  many  new  and  important 
Drawing's,  Alpine  and  Eastern,  NOW  OPEN  at  Burlington  Gallery,  191  Piccadilly.  Ten  to 
Six.— Admission,  with  Catalogue.  Is.  

a    CAPTAIN  and  DEVASTATION.— SNKT^U- 

•  «  0»  COLOUR  DRAWINGS  of  H.M.  Ships,  and  Sea  Pieces,  ON  VIEW 
at  Messrs.  J.  GRIFFIN  &  CO.'S,  first  floor,  15  Cockspur  Street,  S.W.  (exactly  opposite  the 
Haymiirketi  ;  and  at  Portsmouth.  

UILDIIALL  LIBRARY.— The  Library  Committee  of  the 

^--^  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  hereby  give  Notice,  that  tliis  Library  will  bo 
CLOSED  on  and  after  Monday,  June  9  next,  until  further  notice. 

__  Guildhall,  E.C..  May  30,  IH73.  WOODTHORPE. 

pHRISTIAN  EVIDENCE  SOCIETY.— The  THIRD  AN^ 

NUAL  PUBLIC  MEETING  will  be  held  ^D.V  )  at  Willis's  Rooms,  on  Tuesday, 
.Tune  10,  1h7?.  The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  Three  o'clock  by  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
YORK.  The  Earl  of  Harrowby,  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  the  Bishop  of  Derry, 
the  Kcv.  A.  W.  Thorold,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lorimer.  Benjamin  Shaw,  Esq., and  others, are  expected 
to  address  the  Meeting.  Tickets  may  be  had  on  application  to  Messrs.  Speley,  U\  Fleet  Street ; 
Messrs.  Nisl)ct,  21  Bcrners  St/eet :  Messrs.  Ilatdiard.  Ih7  Piccadilly;  Mr.  Waters.  97  West- 


bourne  Grove,  and  at  the  Oflicc.  2  Duke  Street,  Adclphi, 


W.C. 

r.  BARKER,  M.A..  Secretaru* 
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TOHN  STUART  MILL.— A  COMMITTEE  Las  been  formed 

^  to  consider  the  most  fitting  mode 
MEMORY  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  S.  JIILL. 


of  expressing  the  NATION^VL  KE5PECT  for  the 
The  Committee  consists  of : 


The  Duke  of  Arg-jU,  K.T. 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G. 
The  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
The  Earl  of  Derby. 
The  Earl  Kussell,  K.G. 
Viscoimt  Amberley. 
Viscountess  Amberley. 
Lord  Belper. 

Bight  Hon.  W.  E.  Forsler.  lit.P. 
Eight  Hon.  G.  J.  Gosehen.  M.P. 
Kight  Hon.  James  Stunstel.l.  M.P. 
Right  Hon.  C.  P.  Villiers,  M.P. 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bai  t.,  M.P.  tHon. 

Treasurer). 
Sir  James  Hannen. 
Sir  H.  S.  Maine. 

Mr.  Arthur  Arnold  (Hon.  Secretary). 
Mrs.  Garrett  Anderson. 
Professor  Bain. 
Professor  Cairnes. 


Dr.  \V.  B.  Carpenter,  F.K.S. 
Miss  Cobbe. 

Professor  Fawcett.  M.P. 

Wr.  E.  A.  Freeman, 

>lr.  G.  J.  Graluim. 

Mrs.  William  Grey. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hare. 

Professor  Huxlev,  F.R.S. 

Tlie  Rev.  Professor  Jowett. 

Mr.  W.  E.II.I.eckv. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Clitfe  Leslie. 

Mr.  J.A.  Riiel>uck.  Q.C. 

Miss  Emily  Shirrelf. 

ilr.  Herbert  Spencer. 

Mrs.  P.  A.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Alfred  Tennyson. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Thornton,  C.B.  (Hon. 

Secretary  *. 
Professor  Tyndall,  F.E.S. 


Contributions,  of  any  amount,  which  will  be  acknowlwX^td  in  futpre  advertisements,  will  be 
ircceived  by  Sir  John  Ldwjock,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Hon.  Treasurer.  1.)  Lombard  Street,  E.G. 

T^FTON  COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS  ^he^Uowing 

^•-^  will  be  open  to  Competition  at  Midsummer  : 

1 .  One  or  more  of  the  value  of  £90  a  year  (.equivalent  to  botli  Board  and  Tuition  free),  tenable 
■durinsr  the  holder's  stay  at  the  Colle<:e. 

2.  One  of  i.70  a  year,  open  to  Boys  under  Seventeen. 

3.  One  or  more  of  X6ri  a  year,  open  to  Boys  under  Sixteen. 

4.  One  or  more  of  i2r>  a  year,  open  to  Boys  under  Fifteen. 

For  Numbers  1  and  4  an  allowance  for  ncre  is  made  in  favour  of  younp:  Boys. 
The  Examination  will  commence  on  Wedne-^day.  J iine  18.  at  A.:^r. 

Furtlier  information  can  be  obtained  of  the  Head-.Mastkr,  The  College.  Clifton,  Bristol. 

MARLBOROUGH  COLLEGE,  June  1873.— ELEVEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS,  varying  in  value  from  £50  to  £\o  a  year,  besides  a  certain  number  of 
Free  Admissions,  will  be  competed  for  on  ISth  and  10th  June  instant.  These  Scholarships 
-are  open  to  members  of  the  School  and  others  without  distinction  ;  two  will  be  offered  for 
proficiency  in  Mathematics.  Ase  of  Candidates  from  12  to  16 — Full  particulars  may  be 
■obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  Sellick,  Tjlie  College.  Marlborough. 


Tf^ETTES       COLLEGE,      COMELY  BANK, 

EDINBURGH. 

I{ctul-21aste7\ 

ALEXANDER  W,  POTTS,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  Collefro.  Cambridge, 
and  some  time  one  of  the  Assistant  Masters  of  Rugby  Schoul. 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Two  Scholarships,  each  of  the  annual  value  of  £4i),  and  tenable  during  residence  at  the 
Collefre,  will  be  open  to  Public  Competition  in  July  1873. 

The  Examination  will  be  open  to  any  Boys  (noli  already  on  the  Foundation"),  whether 
Membera  of  the  College  or  not.  between  Eleven  and  Fourteen  years  of  age.  Allowance  will  be 
made  for  age.  and  sound  elementary  training  will  be  considered  very  important. 

The  Candidates  will  be  examined  in  English  Grammar  and  Composition,  Arithmetic.  Latin 
•Grammar  and  Construction,  and  Prose  Composition.  Boys  over  Thirteen  years  of  age  will 
also  be  examined  in  Greek,  French,  and  Geometry. 

The  successful  Candidates  will  be  required  to  reside  in  the  College,  and  will  be  admitted  in 
the  month  of  September  following  their  election. 

The  ordinary  charges  for  each  Boy  arc  as  follows  : 

Entrance  Fee   10  Guineas. 

ANNUAL  CHARGE. 

Board  £fiO  per  Annum. 

Tuition  £25 

"But  in  the  case  of  Scholars  the  Entrance  Fee  will  not  be  exacted  ;  so  that  the  actual  annual 
•cost  for  each  Scholar,  giving  credit  for  the  amount  of  the  Scholarship,  will  be  £45. 

The  names  of  intending  Competitors  for  the  Scholarships  must  be  lodged  with  Mr.  Frede- 
rick Pitman,  W.S.,  48  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh,  Clerk  to  the  Trustees,  not  later  than 
July  L  1B73.  

TTIGIIFIELD  SCHOOL,  Weston-super-Mare.— Conducted  by 

a  Wrangler,  assisted  by  a  Graduate  in  Clasaicnl  Honours.  Terms,  £81.  Specially 
adapted  for  delicate  Boys  Address,  Geouqe  HEPPHli.  M.A. 

TNDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE.— The  following  are  the  SUC- 

J-  CESSFUL  CANDIDATES  at  the  recent  Open  Competition  fdr  the  Civil  Service  of 
India ; — 


Name. 


Total  No. 
of  Maries. 


In  order  of  xriMt.  Total  No. 

Merit.  INAME. 

I'lace.S.  W   1,273 

la.  Farrer,  H   1,237 

•M.  Tliorburn,  W.  M  1,234 

Mitchell,  T.  C   1,232 

•23.  Boulger,  G.  S   1,208 


In  order  of 
Merit. 

*1.  Wilson,  J. 

*2.  Macleane,  W.  A.   1,737 

*3.  Merk,  W.  R.  H   1.723 

»4.  Finlay,  J.F   1,7m 

*5.  Phayre,  R   1,517 

*6.  Staley.  A.  E   1,.12.) 

»7.  Bussell,  W   1.113 

»8.  Mackay,  D.  L.  .M   I,3'.M 

9.  IIuKhcs,  G   l,:iiH5 

10.  Ilcwson,  F.  T   1.3.->si 

11.  Fuller,  ,L  B   1,322 

*12.  Symea,  K.  8   I.ai0 

(McLean,  J..;  !,:|07 

(Taylor.  L  1,3117 

15.  Wells,  W.  F.  W   1,300 

la.  Pennington,  H.  F.  U   i».a 

17.  IX-,  B   1,201 

18.  Pargiter,  P.  E   1,276 

•  Pmiils  of  Mr.  WREN,  3  Powis  Square.  W.,  who  prepares  RESIDENT  and  NON- 

KESIDENT  PUI'II.S  for  I.C.S.-Atldrcss,  tillJunc     Grazeley  Court,  Heading. 

■yNDIAlTciVIL  SERVICE.— A~SELECTED  CANDIDATE 

wishes  to  read  witli  a  few  PUPILS  in  Botany  Addreu.  B.,  8  Westbury  Koad,  Harrow 

Hoad,  N.W. 


2-1.  Martindale,  A.  H.T. 

2.^.  Marriott,  C.  K  

*2ll.  Primrose,  A.  J  

*27.  Aiideraon,  J.  1>  

28.  O'FarrclI.  IL  U  

•20.  Kitcliie,  J.  G  

30.  Peterson,  H.  P  

•SI.  Hcbbert.F.  U  

32.  Kees.,J.  D  

33.  Fiddian..!.  P  

31.  Tremenbeere.  J.  H.  A. 
35.  Power,  G.  F.  T  


1,195 
1,1H7 
1,160 
1,168 
1,1-17 
1,121 
1,118 
1,117 
1,115 
1.102 
I.OOli 
1,U55 
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GOVERNMENT    STOCK    INVESTMENT  COMPANY, 

Limited 
33  CORNHILL,  E.C. 


CAPITAL— £1,000,000. 


FIRST  ISSUE.  £500,000. 


The  Capital  and  Deposits  received  by  this  Company  are  invested  in  Government  Stocks  and 
Guaranteed  Securities,  which  are  quarterly  inspected  by  the  Auditors,  who  ceitify  as  to 
correctness  and  advertise  their  Certificate,  thereby  giving  the  most  unquestionable  security. 
NEW  DEPOSIT  FEATURE. 
DEPOSIT  NOTES  issued  under  the  Seal  of  the  Company  for  terms  of  Three  and  Five  Year* 
with  Checiues  or  Coupons  attached  for  Half- Yearly  Interest  of 

per  Cent,  per  Annum  for  Five  Years. 
5  per  Cent,  per  Annum  for  Three  Years. 
DEPOSITS,  with  one  month's  notice  of  withdrawal— i  per  Cent,  below  the  current  Bank 
rate  for  three  months,  the  current  Bank  rate  for  six  raontlis,  and  Five  per  Cent,  for  twelve 
months. 

ADVANCES  made  on  Deposit  of  British,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Government  Stocks. 

A.  \y.  RAY,  Maiiftfjer. 


nPHE    AGRA    BANK,    Limited.  —  Established    in  1833. 

CAPITAL,  £1.000,000. 
Head  OpficB— NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 
BRASOHESia  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bomt)ay.  Madras,  Kurrachee.  Agra.  Lahore.  Shanghai, 
Hung  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  HeadOtficeon  the  Termscustomary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  xioo. 

Deposits  received  forhxed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz.: 

At5  percent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  12  months*  Notice  of  Withdrawnl. 
For  shorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  anj-'of  the  Llranchesof  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  char  .;e;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  ami  Purchases  eii'ectcd  in  British  and  Fureign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Ijoans.aud  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  otlier  description  of  Banking  Business  aud  Money  Agency.  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON.  Chuirman. 


T  .ONDON    and     LANCASHIRE     LIFE  ASSURANCE 

-■-^  COMPANY.  Leadenhall  Street,  Ltodon. 

Board  of  Direction. 
Chairman—Colonel  KINGSCOTE,  C.B..  M.P, 
Depiity-Chairman^J .  H.  MACKENZIE.  Esq. 
Hon.  Evelyn  Aslilcy.  j  Aid.  Sir  Thomas  Dakin. 

Abel  Chapman,  Esq.  |  K.  Barclay  Reynolds,  Esq. 

Samuel  Gurney  Sheppard.  Esq. 
At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Proprietors,  held  at  the  London  Tavern,  on  April  29, 1873. 
The  New  Assurances  effected  during  the  past  year  were  for  £231,000,  producing  a  New 
Premium  Income  of  1'8,530. 

The  result  of  the  Valuation,  made  on  the  strictest  principles,  was  a  Bonus  distribution  of  £1 
per  cent,  per  annum  as  an  addition  to  the  Whole  Liie  Participating  Policies,  equivalent  to  a 
l)ereentage  varying  from  23  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  Premiums  paid,  and  aja  addition  of  2U  per  cent, 
to  the  .Shareholders'  Fund. 
Reports  and  copies  of  the  Accouota  may  be  had  on  application. 

W.  P.  CLIREllUG-H,  Afanaoer  md  Actuartj. 


HGENIX         FIRE  O 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS.  LONDON., 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insuranceseffectedin  all  parts  ol  the  World. 

GEO.  \V.  LOVELL  1  « 

JOHN  J.  BROO.MFIELD  ] 


F  F  I  C  E, 

-ESTABLISHID  17S2. 


COMPANY. 


"MPERIAL     FIRE  INSURANCE 

Established  1303. 

lOLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C,  and  16  and  17  P.\I,I,  MALI,.  S.W. 
CAPITA!,,  £1,600,000.    PAID  UP  AND  INVESTED,  X700,000. 

JAMICS  HOLLAND,  .Siiii,:rwlfntlnit. 


OSS  of  LIFE  or  LIMB,  -svith  the  consequent  LOSS  of 

TIME  and  MONEY,  caused  by  Accidents  of  all  kinds,  provided  for  Dy  a  Policy  of  the 
RAILWAY  PASSENGERS'  ASSLR.VNCE  COMPANY. 
An  Annual  Payment  of  £3  to  £6  5s.  insures  £1.000  at  Death,  or  an  allowance  ct  Uie  rate 
of  £6  per  Week  for  Injury. 
Offices  :  64  CORNHILL  and  10  REGENT  .<!TREET. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Serrelar;/ 


ILITARY  APPOINTMENTS  and  CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

The  Rev.  W.  U.  JOIINSTONK.  M,  A.,  formerly  Professor,  Examiner,  and  Chophiin 
in  the  Military  Entfiiieer  College.  AiIdiftcumlH.- ;  an<l  ARnistant-Examiner  for  the  Indiiin 
Civil  Engineer  Servi<'e  ;  continues  to  prepare  CANDIDATES  for  Woolwich,  Cooper's  Hill, 
Direct  Commie:iion, &c.— Addi'Cii:!.  BroinBgruvo  House,  Croydou. 

q^IIE  LONDON  CIVIL  SERVICE  and  MILITARY~COL~^ 

LEGK.2I  York  Plocc.  Portman  Square.  W.-Piincipnl,  Dr.  HEINEMANN,  F.R.Q.S. 
SjKidal  PHEPAIiATION  for  Cooper's  Hill,  the  Line,  Woolwich,  the  Civil  .'iervice.  He. 

PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATIONS'for  LAW,  MEDICINE^ 

and  (MVIL  SERVICE,  run  l)e  ptwsed  expeditiously  aud  creditably  by  Btudyine  under 
Mr.  noW.SE,  3HtuiiU-s  liiM.  Ilclborii.  

T^IUKOT  COMMISSIONS.— Mr.  ASHTON  prepares  CANDI- 

DATES  (lic^dcnt  or  non-Resldont).  for  the  above  and  other  Examination!.    At  the 

recent  ICxatninatLon,  Five  of  Mr.  Ahuton'.s  Pupils  were  sueeesafiil  Kl  King  Henry's  Rood, 

S.  lininij^tead  

pAKIS     LETTER.— An    I'^NGLISIl     GENTLEMAN  of 

T-ilcrarj'  experience  wishes  to  CONTRIBUTE  to  a  Tx)ndon  or  Provincial  Pancr  a 
AVEEKLY  LE'ITER  from  France.  He  in  intimately  awiualatod  with  Paritiiun  Social  and 
Political  life,  including  Art,  the  Drama,  Literature,  SiC.   Proofi  of  former  contributions  on 

ojipliuitiot),  or  a  pcr«onal  interview  arranigrcd  nt  the  Atheniuum  Club,  London  Addrtss, 

E.  H.  T.  B.,  Esq.,  31  Urouk  Street. Grosvcnor  Square,  London,  \V. 

YDROPATIIY.— SUDMUOOK  PARK,  liiclimond  Hill. 

/■/i,/«irm>i_Dr.  lOIJWAUl)  LANE.  M.A. .  M.I).  Kdin.  Turkish  Uaths.  Consulta- 
tloni daily  iHalurday  caccpledl  at  7  Princes  Street,  Hanover  Square,  from  Ten  till  Twelve. 

T  N  D  I  A  N         PAR  C^E^j]         P  0  S^T. 

Under  Authority  fVom  the  POHTM  ASTEU-QENERAL  of  INDIA. 
Parocls  not  cxowdlna  II fly  pounds  In  wcliht  and  I  ft.  k  I  ft.  x  I  n.  in  iiize,  and  *'jn  In  value, 
•rceriuvrycilby  the  l'K.NiN»i;i,Aii  AM)  OiiiKNTAr,  Cost PAnr  from  Londim  to  any  Post  Town 
in  India  ut  a  unllorni  uhiUKC  of  Is.  M.  per  ll>.   Full  Particulars  on  application  at 
la  LEADENHALL  STREET,  E.C. 

l^JRIGHTON.  — KKDEOUU   HOTEL.  —  Every  endoavour  is 

ma<lo  to  render  this  Hotel  O'jualiolts  lonic-exlsllni[Miputc.  Spoclous  ColTcc  Room  for 
Ladles  and  Oonllcinim.  dci-Waler  Service  in  the  Hotel.— CommunlcatiMis  to  The 
Makaokii.  Iledlurd  Hotel  Cnmpiuiy,  Limited. 

■|>  0 1 )  UK}  UES'    M(  )N(  )G  R  A  MS, " "  A  RMS^     CRESfs'"  and 

ADDUKSSKS  l)<  -lgnc<l,  and  Hteel  Diem  Euaraved  ox  (lem«. 
KAI.'fEl),  UUM-riC,  (illDTEStillE,  nn.l  ECCKNTRK)   ►lilNOIiKAMS  arllsllcnlly  de- 
•Imioil  fur  any  conililnalinn  of  l«ltiT».    NOTE  I'AI'EK  uiul  r.NVlCL' II'EH  Stamped  In  Colour 
lU'llef,  and  briniuiilly  llluiiilnmc'd  In  (lidil.  Silver,  and  Colours,  In  the  lilirlirsi  Slylo  of  Art. 
VXSrriMU  CAI(I>-1'LATE  i  lrnaMlly  enifraved,  luirt  )U)  JJUperflno  Card,  printed  fur  U.  lid. 
At  UJCMilV  UOi^UIUULS',  a  IUCOAI^ILLY.  LONDON. 


"TlIVIDENDS     5    and    10    to    20    PER  CENT.- 

•^-^  For  Safe  and  Profitable  Investments 

Bead  SHARP'S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAPi.  (post  iree). 
The  JUNE  Number  (12  pafres)  now  ready. 
It  contains  all  the  best  paying:  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Inveslmentsof  the  Pnr. 
CAP  I  T  A  LI  S  T  S.      SHAREHOLDERS,       INVESTORS,      T  It  IF  S  T EES. 
will  find  the  above  Invcstmeut  Circular  a  »afc.  valuable,  and  reliable  Guide. 
Messrs.  SHARP  &  CO.,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers,  32  Poultry,  Loudon.  Ji.C. 
(Established  1802.)  Bankers,  London  and  Westminster,  Lothbury,  E.C. 

pREME   de    la   CREME   (the   New   Court  Noto  P.iper), 

made  from  Cliarta  Perfecta.  Registered  The  Public  aie  rofipoet  fully  CAVTIONEI)  tliat 

the  NEW  COURT  NOTE  PAPER  is  to  be  had  only  of  JKNNKR  S:  KNEU'HTr^K  to  the 
Queen.  Heraldic  Enfrravers  and  Stationers  by  Special  Appointments  to  their  Royal  lliuhncsscs 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  Spccimcjjs  of  Mono::rams,  Stumpiuij,  and  CimrLa  Perlccta 
free  St.  James's  Street,  aud  t>6  Jcrmyn  Street,  S.W. 

(^OODALL'S  VENETIAN  VELLUM  LAID  NOTE  PAPER 

and  ENVELOPES  are  made  of  Pincft  Linen  Rag,  ensurlnfr  fine  texture  and  iicrfcct 
finish— "A  perfect  writinic  paper."  Sold  by  all  Stationeru.  Wholesale  only  from  G00l>Al*L 
&.  SON,  Camden  Works,  London,  N.W. 

E DENT  &  CO.,  Gl  Strand,  W.C.,  and  34  Ro\7l  Exchanpe^E^C, 
•  Mnnnfiuturcrs  of  CITRONOMKTERS,  WATCHES,  ASTRONOMICAL,  llorsE 
and  TUUKET  CLOCKS,  to  Her  Majesty,  and  H.U.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales;  Mnkeisof  the 
Great  Clock  of  tlie  Houses  of  Pnrliument.  and  of  the  New  Standard  Clock  of  the  llojal 
Observatoi'y,  Grcenwicll.  Catalotrues  on  application.  i 
E.  DENT  tc  CO., 01  Strand,  34  and  3I>  Koyal  Kxchancc  (adjoining  Lloyd'a),  Slid  the  Factory,  j 
Savoy  Street,  Strand,  London. 


A  LUMINIU.M  WATCHES,  £1  Is., 

MarvcllouHTiKK'keepers.   Machine  made.   Sinne  t 


£1  lOs..  £1  IGs.,  £2  23. 


as  supplied  hy  us  to  ILK. U.  the  Princ«j 
ofWales.  Illustrations,  ThreeStamps.-MILLIKIN  Ji!  LAWl.EY.  Ilii  Strand. 

T.0ND0N    & '  RYDER7  Diamond    JMorcbants.— Weddit 

^   Bracelets,  Weddinc  Nccklocc«.  and  Woddine  Prcecnt:*  of  every  de«cription.  Ilrid^ 
maids' LocketSj  of  new  and  original  I)esik'n8;  with  n  lurno  variety  of  Diamond  Ortmnn  i 
nrtiittic  merit,  ni  the  bcNt  noBBihle  tiunta  uud  of  HtnrliuK  oxcellenoe,  at  Mes0r».  L0.Ni30Nl 
RYDER'S.  Biamond  ^[erchantJ^,  17  New  13ond  Street,  corner  of  Clitford  Street.  I 


REFRIGERATORS  or 
OuniNAKY  Co.vsrnucTiON. 
Inches.  JC   s.  d. 

iilKlHs'ill    3  10  . 

■2J>^Ti*m    4     5  . 

:iii<'JiK3a   s    .  . 

40K'2lKm    0  10  . 

4.'jx2rx30    7  17  . 


PORTABLE     ICE  HOITSKJ 

I'ATUNT  VKXTM.ATIXO  IJITI  II. 

Inches.  jC  s. 

SSx'.'O »'->!)    4  i:i 

'j7i('ii><:io   fi  III 

»'ixii:ix:ii    (i  ID 

;i'.ix!iuns   s  :> 

4ftxUx.t3    <.)  17 

Mx37x3l   II    I!  . 

Patent  Ventllntlnir,  spllh  Wnter  Cistern  and  Filler,  from  Xil  16s. .  a  lorire  Cabiiu  t  dlllo, 
ill  I  In.  I  leo  Pails  or  Puts,  Bs.  Ud.  to  :iUa.  i  ditto  Moulds,  tls,  to  lis,  i  ditlo  Miikiii;:  .Miiehllics, 
Itl  lOs.  to  £1. 

WILLIAM  S.  nURTON,  Oencrnl  Furnishlnu  Ironmonier,  hy  appointnient.  In  11.11. II. 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  C  A  T  A  LOU  UK.  eoutniuiuK  upwards  .,l  Illu^l^ulK)MK  ofhis 
unrivalled  StoeJi,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  th«  3il  laruc  Sliuw-rin>ms.  posl  free — 
:iu  Oxiiud  Street,  W.i  I,  Ia,  a,  3  an. I  4  Newman  Street  i  J.  .■),  unil  i;  I'crry's  I'liice ;  und  I 
Newman  Vard,  W.  The  Cost  of  dellverInK  Oootls  to  the  most  disliuit  parts  of  the  I'niled 
Klnudom  hy  Hallway  Is  IrlHlnK.  WILLIAM  8.  UUKTON  will  alwoys  undertake  delivery 
at  a  small  llxed  rate.   

MEE'S    DESIGNS   of  F  U  R  N I T  U  R  E  ~mid'  of 

IRON  and  BRASS  nEDSTEADS, 
A  New  and  Revised  Edition  of  this  Work  is  now  Issued, 
In  a  ilio  convenient  fur  transmission  hy  post,  and  wU,I  bo  forwarded,  on  application,  hy 
W.  A.  &  B.  KM  UK, 

e  riMSDunv  favkmunt,  london. 


s 


June  7,  1873.] 


The  Saturday  Eeview. 


EASY  CHAIES  and  SOFAS.— HOWARD  &  SONS, 
Manufacturers,  solicit  an  innpection  of  their  Stock,  whichisof  the  most  varied  description. 
13,  26,  S:  27  Derners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W.  SlfiCES  DE  PLUME.  nowanCn  Patent. 
The  must  luxurious  seats  possible.  Show  Rooms— 25,  25,  Ic  17  Berners  street,  l^oiidou,  VV. 

HOWARD  &  SONS.  .  


S' 


T.AENED   GLASS  WINDOWS  and    CHURCH  DECO- 

-IIE.VTON,  BUTLER,  t  BAYNE,  Garrick  Street,  CoTCnt  Garden, 
dal. London  and  Paris.   


R.VTIOS.*. 
London.  Prize -M 


c 


LARK'S   PATENT  STEEL  NOISELESS  SHUTTERS, 

Fire  and  Thief  Proof,  can  be  adapted  to  any  Window  or  other  Opening. 
■CLA-KK  &  CO.,  Sole  Patentees,  Rathbone  Place,  W. ;  Paris,  Manchester, 
>lin.   


Self-Coiling. 

Proapectu-ics  tree  

Liverpool,  and  Du  1: 


LADIES'    ENAMELLED    KID    BUTTON    BOOTS,  21s. 
and  233.,  beautifully  made.  Soft  House  Boots,  53.  6d. 

Catalogues  post  free. 
THOMAS  D.  MARSHALL,  192  Oxford  Street.  W. 

HE   LITEEARY    MACHINE   (Patented)    (under  Royal 

Patronage),  for  holding  a  Book,  Writing-desk.  Lamp,  Meals.  &c..  in  any  position,  over 
a  Bed,  Sola,  or  Easy  Chair.  Invaluable  to  Students  and  Invalids.  Admirably  adapted  for 
TndiH.   A  most  useful  and  elegant  Gift.  Prices  from  SOs.  Drawings  post  free. 

J.  CARTER,  6A  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 


THE  MUXSTER  DAIRIES  DEPOT,  Cork.— Established 
1^70.  for  the  export  of  line  IRISH  BUTTER.  Since  its  establishment  nearly  4, ooo.ono  lbs. 
of  Butter,  in  .'jL'.4su  firkins  of  "j  lbs.  each,  valued  at  £2Cf.^t20  sterling,  have  been  ordered  and 
shipped,  showing;  the  public  appreciation  of  the  excellence  of  the  best  Irish  Butter.— Trade 
terms  and  prices  on  application  to  T.  J.  CLANCHY,  Munster  Dairies  Depot,  Cork. 

TCE^  SAFES  and  WENHAM  LAKE  ICE.— The  WENHAM 

J-  LAKE  ICE  COMPANY'S  celebrated  ICE  (in  Town  or  Countryt,  Ice  Water  Pitchers, 
Ice  Butter  Dishes,  Ice  Cream  Machines.  PRIZE  MEDAL  and  NEW  DUPLEX  REFRIGE- 
RATUUS,  littcd  witli  Water  Tanks  and  Filters,  and  all  modem  improvements,  can  be 
obtained  only  at  the  sole  Office,  the  WENHAM  LAKE  ICE  COMPANY,  123  Strand,  London 
(corner  of  Savoy  Street).  Illustrated  Price  Lista  free. 

TRON  WINE  BINS.— FARROW  &  JACKSON  (Business 

established  1798).  First  Wrought-Iron  Wine  Bins,  invented  and  made  by  the  late 
Mr.  Farrow  in  1824.  First  Wine  Bins,  with  separate  rest  for  each  bottle,  registered  by  present 
finn  March  1,  1961.  The  new  Exhibit  Bins,  also  with  separate  rest  for  each  bottle  (but  so 
arranged  that  the  necks  of  the  bottles  are  outwards,  an  advantage  peculiar  to  this  form  of 
Wine  Bin».  rejristered  by  thera  March  28,  1872 — IS  Great  Tower  Street,  8  Uaymarket, 
91  Man5«ll  Street,  London  ;  and  23  Rue  du  Pont  Keuf,  Paris. 

KIN  A  H  A  N'S     '.     iTl     '.  WHISKY. 
This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH 
WHISKIES,  is  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac 
Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal.  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded  **  Kinahan's  .  LL  .  Whisky.'* 
Wholesale  DepSt.  20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  \V. 

TNGELHEIM    CHAMPAGNE.  —  Dry,  Medium,  and  Rich. 

J-  bis.  per  dozen,  293.  per  dozen  pints. 

A  perfectly  srennine,  oatoially  sparkling  Wine,  from  Ingelheim,  on  the  Rhine,  equal  to  first- 
quality  tbampa^e. 

This  Wine  was  first  introdnoed  by  Mesfrs.  FEARON,  and  sold  as  MOTJSSIRENDER 
RHEINWEIN.  but  as  this  name  has  been  extensively  used  by  other  firms  for  low-priced 
Wines,  they  have  now  adopted  the  more  distinctive  title  of  INGELHEIM  CHAMPAGNE. 

The  Trade  Mark  U  registered,  and  each.  Label  bears  the  Signature  of  the  Importers, 
H.  B.  FEARON  &  SON, 

Holboro  Viaduct,  E.C..  145  New  Bond  Street,  W.,  London;  and  Dewsbnry,  Yorkshire. 

LAZENBY  &  SON'S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CON- 

•  DIMENTS.— E.  LAZENBY  8i  SON,  Sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles.  Sauces,  and  Condiments,  so  long  and  favourably  distinguished 
by  their  Name,  are  compelled  to  CAUTION  the  Public  against  the  inferior  Preparations 
which  are  put  up  snd  labelled  in  close  imitation  of  tlieir  Goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the 
Public— :»2  Wigmore  Street.  Carendish  Squue  (.late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portnian  Square),  and 
It  Trinity  Street.  London,  S.E.  

ARVEY'S   SAUCE.  — Caution.  — The  Admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle,  prepared  by 
E.  LAZENBY  Sc  SON,  bears  the  Label  used  so  many  years,  signed  "  Elizabeth  Lazenbi/." 

E~A      &      P  E  R  R  I  N  S'  SAUCE. 

The  "WORCESTERSHIRE,"  pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  "The  only  Good  Sauce," 
improTesthe  Appetite,  and  aids  Digestion.  Unrivalled  for  Piquancy  and  Flavour.  Ask  for 
"LEA  &  PERKINS'  SAUCE."  BE  WARE  OF  IMITATIONS,  and  see  the  Names  of 
LEA  &  PERKINS  on  all  Bottles  and  Labels — Agents,  CROSSE  &  BLACKWELL,  London, 
and  Sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Sauces  throngboutthe  World. 


H 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.'S 

LIST  OF   NEW  WORKS. 


THE    AFRICAN   SKETCH-BOOK.   By  Winwood  Readk. 

2  vols,  crown  8vo.  with  12  Maps,  10  Illustrations  by  Messrs.  Wolff  and  Zwcckcr.  and 
numerous  Woodcuts,  216.  lOnMaiuIay, 

RUSSIAN  FOLK  TALES.    By  W.  R.  S.  Ralston,  M.A., 

Author  of  "Krilof  and  his  Fables,"  "  The  Songa  of  the  Russian  People,"  &c.  Crown 
8vo.  12s.  lOn  Monday. 

THE   LIFE  of  SIR  HENRY  LAWRENCE.     By  the  late 

Major-General  Sir  IlERBEitT  Bkn-iamix  Edwarder.  K.C.B..  K.C.S.I.,  and  IlEiuiAi* 
Meeivalb,  C.B.   New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  8vo.  with  2  Portraits.  Via. 

iOn  Wednesdai/. 

A  HISTORY  of  CRIME  in  ENGLAND,  in  RELATION  to 

CIVILIZED  LIFE.  By  LUKE  Owns  Pike,  M.A..  Author  of  "  The  English  and  their 
Origin."  VoL  I.  From  the  Roman  Invasion  to  the  Accession  of  Hcury  VII.  Demy  svo. 
price  189.  [On  Mmiday. 

THE  TROUBADOURS:  their  Loves  and  their  Lyrics;  with 

Remarks  on  their  Influence,  Social  and  Literary.  By  Johx  Rvtherfoud,  Crown  8vo. 
price  10s.  6d.  Uicad'j. 

STUDIES  of  GREEK  POETS.    By  J.  A.  Symonds,  Author 

of  "An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Dante."  Crown  Svo.  10s.  Gd.  iOn  Ilondau. 

LIBERTY,  EQUALITY,  FRATERNITY.   By  James  Fitz- 

J.VMES  Stephen,  Q.C.  Demy  svo.  iSs. 

"  One  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  political  philosophy  which  have  been  published 
in  recent  times." — Saturdan  Bevimv. 

**  We  strongly  recommend  *  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity,'  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
study  of  political  philosophy."— ^(/ie/w;ii«i. 

ERASMUS :  his  Life  and  Character  as  shown  in  his  Corre- 
spondence and  Works.  By  Robert  B.  Drummoxd.  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  with  Portrait, 
price  21s. 

"  A  thoroughly  well-digested  work.  Mr.  Drummond  has  spared  no  pains  in  thinking  out 
his  plan,  and  in  the  proper  marshalling  of  his  facts,  and  the  result  is  that  we  have  an  intere^tinj? 
work,  written  in  a  clear  and  sensible  manner." — John  Bull. 

RED    COTTON    NIGHT-CAP  COUNTRY;   or,  Turf  and 

Towers.  By  Robert  Browning.  Fcp.  Svo.  93. 

THE   STORY  of  GOETHE'S 

Lewes.  Crown  8to.  with  Portrait,  7s.  6d. 


)ARR'3  LIFE  PILLS. 


A  TRIAL  of  a  single  dose  will  produce  conviction  that  they 

invigorate  the  feeble,  restore  the  invalid  to  health,  and  do  good  in  all  cases.  In  Boxes, 
Is.  lid.,  23.  3d.,  and  in  Family  Facketa,  lis.  each  Sold  by  all  Chemists. 

TS  ELECTRICITY  LIFE  ?— This  Question  is  treated  upon  in 

J-  a  little  Work,  which  may  be  obtained  (for  Three  Stamps)  from  J.  L.  PULVERMACHER, 
IM  Regent  Street,  W.,  London,  entitled, 

MEDICAL    ELECTRICITY:    ITS    USE    and  ABUSE. 
HOW  to  CURE  RnETTMATIC,  NERVOUS,  MUSCULAR,  and  FUNCTIONAL 
DISORDERS,  tc.,  by  SELF -APPLICATION,  for  Three  Stamps,  through  aU  BookseUers. 

OW    to    CURE    Rheumatic,   Nervous,    Muscular,  and 

~"  SELF-APPLICATION.   Read "  MEDICAL 

Three  Stamps.  J.  L.  PULVERMACHER, 


^  \,  FUNCTIONAL  DISORDERS,  Sic.  by  SELF-APPLICATION.   Read  "  MEDICAL 

ELECTRICITY  :  ITS  USE  and  AiuSE.''  —       -  -  -  

19i  Regent  btiect,  W.,  London. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


MLTDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— BOOKS  for  all  READERS. 
See  MUDIE'S  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR  for  JUNE.  Postage  free  on  application. 

lyrUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— First-Class  Subscription, 

for  a  constant  succesffion  of  the  Newest  Books.  One  Guinea  per  Annum.  Book  Societies 
and  Institutions  supplied  on  liberal  Terms.  Prospectuses  postage  free  on  application. 

UDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— BOXES^iidlpXRCELS 

of  BOOKS  are  forwarded  daily  from  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  to  Families  ana 
Book  Societies  in  every  part  of  the  Country.  Revised  LISTS  of  BOOKS  lately  added  to  the 
Library,  and  Catalogues  of  Surplus  Copies  withdrawn  for  Sale  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  are 
now  TtBjAj,  and  will  be  forwarded,  postage  free,  on  application, 

TVIUDIE'S^SELECT  LIBRARYT^II  the  Books  in  Circuk- 

tion  or  on  Sale  at  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may  also  he  obtained  with  the 
leairt  possible  delay  by  the  Sub«crih»rs  to  MUDIE'S  LIBRARY.  CROSS  STREET,  MAN- 
CHESTER J  anil  (by  order)  from  all  Booksellers  in  connexion  with  the  Library. 
Modie'sSelect  Library, Limited,  New  Oxford  Street.  City  Office,  4  King  Street,  Cheapside. 


fTHE    UNITED    LIBRARIES,  307   Regent   Street,  W. 

Sabscriptlonifrom  One  Guinea  to  any  amount. according  to  the  supply  required.  All 
the be«t  New  Kf><>Vn.  Kn ^rl  ish ,  French .  and  German . i mmediately  on  p ublication .  Prospectuses 
withLiatft  of  New  Publications, gratlsand  post  free.  * 
A  Clearance  Catalogue  of  Surplus  Books  offered  for  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced  Pricei 
may  also  be  hafl  free  on  application. 

BOOTH'SCIfURTON'S. HODGSON'S. andSAUNDERS  StOTLEY'S  United  Li  braric*. 
307 Regent  Street,  nearthe  Polytechnic. 

'THE'satFrDAY  REVIEW  in  AMERICA.— SUBSCRIP- 

-■-  TIONS,  fin-  any  Time,  at  PUBLICATION  PRICE,  can  he  made  with  B.  F.  Stkvrhs, 
17  Henrietta  Street,  C/^vent  (>arden,I>ondon.  The  Annual  SulMcription,  including  Postage,  is 
t\  in».  f/l.  or  »7  Vi.  fJoM.  and  mav  he  remitted  direct,  or  paid  to  the  New  York  Agents  of 
B.  F.  Stevena.  Mewn.  iHvisa  »c  Willey,  34i  Pine  Street,  New  York. 

Sto.  doth.  M. 

N  EXPOSITION  of  the  CREED.   By  John  Peaeson,  D.D. 

New  Edition,  cuefally  rerised  and  collated  with  the  best  copies,  by  Jahes  Nichols. 
London  :  Wii.i.iam  Tjmo,  Pancras  Lane,  Chcapside. 


A 


LIFE.    By  Geoege  Henry 


LITERATURE  and    DOGMA:    an  Essay  towards  a  better 

Apprehension  of  the  Bible.  By  Matthew  Arnold.  Third  Edition,  crown  Svo.  9s. 

WIVES  and  DAUGHTERS:  an  Everyday  Story.    By  Mrs. 

Gaskell.  Crown  Svo.  with  4  Illustrations,  3s.  Bd.  (Being  the  First  Volume  of  the  Nev7' 
and  uniform  Edition  of  Mrs.  GASKELL'S  NOVELS  AND  TALES.) 

ALCESTIS.   2  vols,  post  Svo. 

OLD  KENSINGTON.   By  Miss  Thackeeat.   Second  Edition, 

1  vol.  Svo.  with  13  Illustrations,  16s. 

"  This  is  in  many  respects  the  most  interesting  story  Miss  Thacteray  has  as  yet  published  • 
it  is  certainly  that  which  gives  us  the  highest  impression  of  the  ricllucss  and  power  of  her 
genius." — Saturdatf  Jieinew. 

"  An  illustrated  idyl  from  first  to  last.''— Times* 

HARCOURT.    By  G.  L.  Tottenham,  Author  of  "Terence 

McGowan,  the  Irish  Tenant."  3  vols,  post  Svo. 

A  MONTH  in  SWITZERLAND.    By  the  Rev.  F.  Barham 

ZlKCEE,  Author  of  "  Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs  and  of  the  Khediv^."  Crown  Svo.  5s. 
"  Eminently  a  thoughtful  ho6k."~DaiIy  jVeiuft. 

"  Well  worth  reading  for  the  fourth  chapter  alone."— Z)ai7^  Tdcgraph, 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


This  day.  paper,  2s.  63. ;  cloth,  eilt  edges,  49, 

THE  SONGS  of  ENGLAND:  a  Collection  of  One  Hundred 
English  Melodies,  including  the  most  popular  of  the  Traditional  DittieSj  in  addition  to 
the  principal  Songs  of  the  principal  Composers  of  the  last  Three  Centuries.  Edited,  with  New 
Symphonies  and  Accompaniments,  by  J.  L.  Hatton. 

The  "  Royal  Edition,  uniform  with  tlie  "  Songs  of  Wales."  Edited  by  BrinLET  RioHABDS  ; 
and  the  "  Songs  of  Scotland,"  Edited  by  Brows  and  PiTTsrAS. 

BOOSET  &  Co.,  London.  And  all  Musicsellers  and  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country, 

CRACROFT'S  INVESTMENT  TRACTS. 
Second  Edition. 

A  MERICAN  RAILWAYS  as  INVESTMENTS.  By  Robert 

■t\-  GiFFEN. 

London:  Edward  Stanford,  Charing  Cross. 


Juflt  published,  first  Twelve  Books,  2  vols.  Svo.  each  vol.  lis. 

HOMER'S  ODYSSEY.    Edited  by  Henry  Haymak,  D.D., 
Head-Master  of  Rugby  School.  With  Prefaces.  Notes,  and  Appendices,  and  Collations 
of  several  MSS.  Loudon:  D.  Nutt.  270  Strand. 

By  the  Same,  A  FRAGMENT  OF  THE  JASON  LEGEND.  I2mo.  23. 
Oxford  :  Parker  Sc  Co. 

Now  ready.  6d. 

rPHE    POLICY    of    RESTRICTIVE     MEASURES,  or 

-L  QUARANTINE,  as  applied  to  CHOLERA  and  CATTLE  PLAGUE.  By  George 
F0(iG0,  late  a  Legislative  Member  of  Council,  Bombay, 

William  Ridgway,  Piccadilly.    And  all  Booksellcre. 

>.  NEW  SERIAL  WORK  ON  THE  HORSE. 

;  With  Fac-simile  Coloured  Plates  after  Original  Paintings. 

"  In  Monthly  Parts,  Is. ;  Part  I.  June  25. 

THE  BOOK  of  the  HORSE ;  being  a  Practical  Encyclopasdis 
of  Information  on  every  Subject  connected  with  the  use  of  Horaes,  Carriages,  and  Stable 
Management,  &c.  By  Samuel  Sidney,  Manager  of  the  Islington  Horse  Show,  &c.  &c.  With 
Facsimile  Coloured  Plates  after  Original  Paintings,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 

*«*  Full  Prospectuses  of  the  BOOK  of  the  HORSE  post  free  on  application. 
(London  :  Cassell,  Better,  &  Galpin,  Ludgate  Hill. 

Now  ready,  1  vol.  demy  Svo.  78.  6d. 

A    COLLOQUY    on    the  UTILITARIAN    THEORY  of 

MORALS  prcficnted  in  Mr.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky's  "  History  of  European  Morals  from 
Augustus  to  Charlemagne."  By  Heniiy  Bleckly,  Esq. 

London:  Simpkix*  Marshall,  &  Co.  Warrington:  Peroival  Pearse. 

Just  published,  .'is. 

rjN  CORPULENCE  in  RELATION  to  DISEASE.  With 

v-'  Remarks  on  Diet.  By  William  Harvey,  F.R.C.S.,  Aural  Surgeon  to  the  Great 
Northern  Hospital  and  Royal  Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  Ear. 

London:  HK.\rtY  Kenshaw,  30C  Strand. 

New  Edition,  the  Third,  Is.  Cd. ;  post  free.  Is.  sil. 

REVELATIONS    of    QUACKS    and    QUACKERY.  By 
DKTEOTon.  Reprinted  from  the  "Medical  Circular." 
"  This  pamphlet  constitutes  a  resrular  Quack  Directory,  by  consultinK  which  cveryyonnEman 

may  know  where  lie  may  go  if  he  wishes  to  ;:et  pluiificrcd  and  dcstroj  ed  Buy, therefore, 

reader,  *  Revelations  ol  Quacks  and  Quackery,'  by  Detector. "_/'kwcA. 

London  :  Bailli£rb  &  Co.,  20  King  William  Street,  Strand. 
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EICHAED  BENTLEY  &  SON'S 


NEW  WORKS. 


THE 


ANDRf-MARIE  AMPfiRE. 

STORY  of  HIS  LOVE;  being  the 


Early  Correspondence  of  AOTRfe-MARiE  Ampere  with  his  Family  Circle 
during  the  First  Republic,  1793-1804.   From  the  French,  with  a  SIcetch  of 
his  Life,  by  the  Translator  of  "  The  Man  of  the  People."   1  vol.  8vo.  12s.  6d. 
"  The  charming  journal  and  correspondence  of  Amp&re  have  been  read  with  delight  by  every 
003  into  whose  hands  the  book  has  fallen.  Few  novels  are  half  as  delightful."— >lt7ie>ueum. 

A  MONTH  at  GASTEIN  ;  or,  Footfalls  in  the 

Tyrol.  Crown  8to.  with  21  Illustrations,  6s. 

THE  BATH  ARCHIVES:  a  further  Selection 

from  the  Diaries  and  Letters  of  Sir  George  Jackson,  K.C.H.,  from  1809 
to  1816.  Edited  by  Lady  Jaok30N.  With  Anecdotes  of  all  the  Celebrities 
of  the  Reign  of  Greorge  III.   2  vols.  8vo.  30s. 

THE   COURT  of  LONDON  from  1819  to 

1825.  By  Richard  Rush,  TTnited  States'  Minister  in  London  during  that 
Period.  Edited,  with  Occasional  Notes,  by  his  Son,  Benjamin  Rush.  1  vol. 
demy  8vo.  660  pp.  16s. 


POPTTIiAB  NOVELS  AT  EVEBT  LIBRAKT. 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE." 

THE     NEW    MAGDALEN.     By  Wilkie 

ComNS,  Author  of  "  Poor  Miss  Finch,"  &c.  2  vols. 

BX  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  PATTY." 

TOO  SOON  :  a  Study  of  a  Girl's  Heart.  By 


Katherine  S. 
3  vols. 


Macquoid,  Author  of  "  Pictures  Across  the  Channel,"  &c. 


BT  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "ARCHIE  LOVELL." 

A  VAGABOND    HEROINE:  a  Novelette. 

By  Annie  Edwardes,  Author  of  "  Ought  We  to  Visit  Her?  "   1  vol.  10s.  6d. 
**  Full  of  tenderness,  passion,  comedy,  and  clever  description.  Every  one  of  the  personages 
is  a  work  of  art  but  we  were  liardly  prepared  for  such  a  delicious  gem  of  character  draw- 
ing a»  Belinda  O'Shea  proves  to  be."— Graphic. 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  PILGRIM  AND  THE  SHRINE." 

BY  AND  BY  :  an  Historical  Romance  of  the 

Future.  By  Edward  Maitland,  Author  of  "  Higher  Law."  3  vols. 


T 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBUSHERS  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HEB  MAJESTY. 

BLACKWOOD'S       MAGAZINE    for     JUNE  1873. 
No.  DCXCir.  29. 6d. 
Contents  : 

The  ParisianB.  Book  VII  The  Doctor  Abroad.  Conclusion—  Amateur  Theology  :  Arnold's 

Literature  and  Dogmas—A  True  Reformer.  Conclusion— Our  Coming  Guest— Mrs.  01iphant*s 
liovels— The  Second  Gladstone  Administration. 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

Price  2d.i  bypost,  2id. 

HE  COUNTRY :  a  Journal  of  Rural  Pursuits. 

Contents : 
LOCAL  TAXATION. 

TRAINING  DOGS  FOR  SPORT  AND  COMPANIONS-RETEIEVEES. 
PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  FLY-TYING. 
REPORTS  OF  EDINBURGH  AND  GLASGOW  DOG  SHOWS. 
BEATING  FOR  INSECTS.   By  G.  H.  Raynok. 

EMIGRATION  FIELDS  OF  THE  WORLD-QUEENSLAND.  By  A.  NICHOLS, 

CANARY  BREEDING.  By  R.  L.  WALI.AOE. 
CLASSES  FOR  SINGLE  BIRDS  AT  SHOWS. 
ROSES  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES.  By  W.  D.  PEIOH. 
PLANTS  FOR  SMALL  GREENHOUSES. 
GARDEN  CALENDAR. 
BEDDING-OUT.   By  D.  T.  FiBH. 
CATTLE  BREEDING.   By  Q.  GlLBBRT. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  NAMES  OF  JUDGES  AT  SHOWS. 
WHITE  SILKIES.   By  R.  S.  S.  WOODQATH. 

MUSEUM  OF  DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS.  By  J.  W.  LEA,  F.Z.S. 
THE  ORANGE  TIV  (ylvtlioclinris  Cnrdnminet).  By  T.  W.  WOOD,  F.JI.S. 
Summaries  of  Racing.  Aquatic,  Sliooting,  Fishing,  Athletic,  Golf,  Cricket,  Archery, 
Geographical,  Natural  Scicnoc,  Karming,  and  Horticultural  News  of  the  Week. 

Office,  32  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London. 


Now  ready  (June  Part),  Is. :  post  free,  15  stamps. 

THE    ATLANTIC    MONTHLY.     Devoted  to  Literature, 
Science,  Art,  and  Politics. 
ContribvforM  :  J  amen  VaTion,G.  V.  Lathron,  C.  A.  If.,  ConBtanccF.  Woolnon,  Clmrlcjt  Dawson 
Shanley.N.  8.  Hlmlcr.  I^ouiHa  Jlushnell,  ClcmenB  Petersen,  VV.  I).  Ilowellw,  Christopher  1*. 
Cranrh,.!.  T.Trowbriu(te,  T.  U.  Alclrich,  Ilot>crt  Dale  Owen.   Ilcccnt  Literature,  Art,  Science, 
r»Utici,&c. 

FnKDKniOK  Watink  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

TNJEW   TOWN  HALL,  BOLTON.— Sco  THE  BUILDER 

of  thin  Week  for  larKc  View  of  it  and  Farticiilarji— Tlie  Cicerone  In  Art— IFanl  I*ime 
KloorB— Water  In  Rome— A  New  Chapter  in  Art — Sanitary  Muttem  and  New  Churches. 
4(1. :  by  poit.  4jd  1  York  Street,  W.C.   And  all  Newsmen. 

rrilE  BEST  COOKERY  BOOKS  of  tho  DAY.    By  Urbain 

DuijoiK,  Clicf  (ic  CiiUIno  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 

ARTISTIC  COOKERY.  A  aiilondld  4to.  volume,  with  BO  Copperplate  EngravInKi,  3l8.  nd. 

COSMOPOLITAN  COOKERY.     Royal  8vo.  with  300  Larito  Copperplate  and  Wood 
EtiffravlnKi,  ins. 

THE  nOUHElIOLR  COOKERY-BOOK  t  Froctloal  and  Elementary  Methods.  8vo.  with 
owly  iOO  Illustrulluns,  lUa.  fid, 

London  i  I^owimad*.  F>tcrnoiil«r  Row.  And  all  BookMllan. 


cndy,  Third  Killtlon,  crown  Hvo.  4H0  pp.  fm. 


^rilE   ITIILOHOril  Y   of  tW.)    I5ATII;   with  n  History  of 

If yilrij-Thrrapeutlcs  and  of  tlic  llot-AIr  Ilalh,  from  thi' Eiixllrat  Avet.    Ily  UUUIIAH 


VVKLor,  M.R.I.A. 


liODdooi  W.  Kkrt  k  Co.,  13  ratcrnuttor  Row. 


CHAPMAN   &  HALL'S  LIST. 


THE 


REVIEW 


FORTNIGHTLY 

For  JUNE. 
Edited  by  JOHN  MORLEY. 

Costents : 
DEATH  OF  MR.  MILL.  By  the  Editor. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  INHUMANITY.  By  FBEDEBf C  HABBISON. 
ROBERT  SCHUMANN.  By  FiLASZ  HtjFPER. 

THE  ASSUMPTIONS  OF  AGNOSTICS.  By  ST.  GEORGE  MlVART. 
DEER  FORESTS  AND  CULPABLE  LUXURY.  By  A.  H.  Beeslt. 
THE  ANARCHY  OF  LONDON.  ByJ.  S.  STORR. 

THE  GOLD  MINES  AND  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND.  By  T.  E.  CLIPra  Leslie. 
LADY  ANNA.  By  ASTHONY  Trollope.  Chapters  10— li. 
CRITICAL  NOTICES.   By  Edith  Simcox. 


innstrated  with  numerous  Photographs  from  his  own  Drawings, 
imperial  8vo.  36s. 

MEMOIR  of  the  LIFE  of  DAVID  COX, 

Late  Member  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Watcr-Colonrs. 

WITH  AN  ESSAY  ON  HIS  GENIUS  AND  CHAKACTER. 

By  N.  NEAL  SOLLY. 


ROUSSEAU.   By  John  Morley.  2  vols,  demy 

8vo.  26s. 

AUSTRALIA  and  NEW  ZEALAND.  By 

Anthony  Trollope.  Second  Edition,  2  vols,  demy  8vo.  with  Maps,  36s. 

THE  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  from  1830. 

By  William  Nassau  Molesworth.  3  vols,  demy  8vo.  £2  5s. 

OLD    COURT    LIFE    in   FRANCE.  By 

Mrs.  Eluot.   Second  Edition,  2  vols,  demy  Svo.  243. 

JEST  and  EARNEST :  a  Collection  of  Reviews 

and  Essays.   By  George  Webbe  Dasent,  D.C.L.   2  vols,  crown  Svo.  21s. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

THE  LAST  of  the  LYTHAMS.    By  R.  W. 

Badderlet.  2  vols. 

PASCAREL  :  a  Story.  By  Ouida.  3  vols. 
"HE  COMETH   NOT,"  SHE  SAID.  By 

Annie  Thomas.  3  vols. 

IN  the  LAP  of  FORTUNE.     By  Joseph 

Hatton.  3  vols. 

THE   DEATH   SHOT.     By  Captain  Mayne 

Eeid.   3  vols. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 


Svo.  price  16s. 

VAMBERY'S   SKETCHES  OF 
CENTRAL  ASIA: 

Additional  Chapters  to  my  Travels  and  Adventures. 

By  AKMENIUS  VAMlifiUY. 
"  A  valuable  Ruido  on  almost  untrodden  ground." — itlicmeiim. 


LONDON:  ^VILLIAM  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  13  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 
Now  ready,  with  Portrait,  domy  Svo.  lis, 

A  MEMOIR  of  the  late    Sh-  JAMES  Y. 

SlMl'SON,  Bart..  M.I).    By  .ToilN  Duns,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Sciouco 
,    in  tho  New  College,  JiUinburgh. 

THE    HISTORY  of  ENGLISH  LITERA- 

TURK.    By  H.  Taink,  11.0.1..    Trnnslatnl  by  JIkniiy  Van  Laun.  New 
and  ciircfuHy  revised  Kilitioii,  -1  vol«.  srimll  doniy  Svo.  [  \'ol.  I.  in  n/rif  dniis. 
"Mr.  Van  l.nini  ha«  done  a  illllirnU  tank  admirably  by  tranabitini;  Into  the  EnBli«h  nf 
n  (telu)Iar  (me  ol'tbe  niont  brilUatit  bookH  that  l-'ranei"  liaH  lu-iKluced  lor  yemit.   It  will  tuku  it« 
Iilacc  In  the  very  Ibrcniont  rank  ot  wurk«  on  tho  litcwtiuc  of  ICiiflund."— >p«/(i(oi'. 

QUIXTAR:   a  Novel.     By  the  Author  of 

•'  IJUndpitH."   3  vols.  iteek: 

LETTERS  from  JAMAICA— "The  Land  of 

StrcnniR  niid  Woodn."    1  vol.  fcp.  Svo.  [In  preparation. 


EDINDURGII:  KDMONSTON  &  DOUGLAS. 
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NEW  POEMS. 


OULITA  the   SERF :  a  Tragedy.     By  the 

Author  of  "  Friends  in  Council."    New  Edition,  ISmo.  clotli  extra,  Os. 

SEARCHING  the  NET  :  a  Book  of  Verses. 

By  John  Leicester  ■Wabrex,  Author  of  "  Philoctetes."  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  RED  FLAG,  and  other  Poems.    By  the 

Hon.  RoDEX  Noel,  Author  of  **  Beatrice,  and  other  Poems."    Small  8vo.  63. 

"  There  are  poetry  and  power  of  a  high  order  in  the  volume  before  "3.  The  '  Red  Flag: '  ia  a 
terrible  and  thunderous  poem.  There  are  fine  sympathies  with  the  soirows  of  London  life  and 
■wonderful  k-nowledse  of  them.  Perhapa  one  of  the  most  solemn,  awful  poems  of  the  present 

centur>-  is  '  The  Vision  of  the  Desert '  Let  his  imagination  and  metaphysical  faculty  be 

well  yoked  and  euided  by  his  own  cultivated  taste,  and  we  must  all  admit  the  advent  of  a  great 
l>oet.  —British  Quarterly  Revieiv. 

**  Mr.  Noel's  new  volume  marks  a  decided  advance  both  in  clearnesa  of  form  and  in  melody  of 

expression  upon  his  earlier  collection  It  is  probably  upon  the  compositions  of  the  third 

and  fourth  sections  that  his  reputation  as  a  poet  of  marked  originality  will  ultimately  rest. 
The  situation  of  *  The  Red  Flag '  is  finely  conceived  and  powerfully  presented.  The  sincerity 
of  the  poet,  his  intense  feeling  for  the  terrible,  the  realism  with  which  he  has  wrought  every 
detail  of  his  picture,  and  hi?  passionate  sympathy  with  the  oppressed,  make  the  general  etfcct 
of  this  poem  very  impressive.  In  '  Palingenesis  '  and  *  Richmond  Hill '  and  the  '  Sea  Sym- 
phony *  Mr.  Noel  exhibits  a  rarer  quality  of  artistic  production.  These  poem*  are  steeped  in 
thought  and  feeling  :  Nature  is  represented  with  the  most  minute  and  patient  accuracy,  yet 
each  description  is  pervaded  with  a  sense  of  the  divine  mysterious  life  that  throbs  within  the 
world.  We  need  to  travel  back  to  the  Bhagavadgita  or  to  take  Walt  Whitman  from  the  shelf 
if  we  seek  to  match  the  pantheistic  enthusiasm  of  the  climax  to  '  Palingenesis.'  The  promise 
of  Mr.  Noel's  earlier  poem  in  this  style. '  Pan,'  is  here  fulfilled. '*_^le«(7e»ij/. 

"A  volume  of  very  remarkable  poems.  There  are  a  richness  of  thought,  a  power  of  language, 
a  wild,  rushing,  cataract-like  movement  of  melody,  and  an  originality  of  purpose  almost 
unique  among  the  rising  poets  of  the  age,  in  this  volume.  It  will  be  Mr.  Noel's  own  fault  if  he 
does  not  take  the  ver>'  highest  rank  among  his  contemporary  po^ts."— Dundee  Advertiser. 

"  The  writer  has  more  than  that  love  of  nature  which  spends  itself  on  the  beauty  of  form 
and  colour;  he  is  alive  to  that  more  spiritual  emotion  which  connects  the  aspects  of  outward 

nature  with  the  aspirations  of  the  human  soul  In  spite  of  these  faults,  he  is  capable  on 

occa^ons  of  writing  noble  passages." — Spectator. 

LARS  :  a  Pastoral  of  Norway.     By  Bayaed 

Taylor.  Small  8vo.  3s.  Cd. 

"A  beautiful  and  powerfully  told  tale.  The  theme  is  the  conversion  of  a  strontr-hearted 
etrong-limbed  Norwegian  giant,  by  a  wise,  simple-hearted  Quaker  sirl.  The  mingled  influence 
of  love  and  religion  on  the  heart  of  the  hero  is  described  with  exquisite  delicacy  of  touch,  and 
shows  penetrating  insii;ht  into  the  workings  of  the  human  heart.'  — Echo. 

"  There  can  be  ho  question  but  the  Norwegian  pastoral  *  Lars  '  is  altogether  the  finest  poem 
Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  has  written  :  and  not  this  only,  but  one  of  the  purest,  most  sweetly 
moralized  romances,  which  English  verse  of  this  time  can  show."— .(l(/a?i(ic  Monthly. 


LONDON  LYRICS. 

Small  8to,  6s. 


By  Fkederick  Locker. 

[Sixth  Edition. 


**  Mr.  Locker  has  a  genuine  poetical  gift,  and  leaves  a  favourable  impression  of  his  powers  on 
the  minds  of  all  his  readers."— ri  /iiM. 

"  A  more  delicious  companion  on  a  spring  ramble,  or  in  those  idle  moments  when  the  mind 

reouires  dainty  fare,  it  would  be  difficult  to  meet  with  In  his  be.st  mood,  half-playful, 

bfllf- pathetic.  Mr.  Locker  has  in  his  own  line  no  rival  now  living."— Pa/?  Mtdl  Gaz'^ttr. 

There  is  pathos  and  humour  in  this  little  volume  An  ease  of  expression  which  every- 
where reflects  the  self-possession  of  London  Society. "Spectator. 

*•  A  fear  has  recently  been  expres-'cd  that  true  humour  is  dying  out  for  lack  of  appreciation. 
It  is  some  evidence  to  the  contrary  that  this  charming  volume  has  reached  a  sixth  edition.  In 
returning  afresh  to  it.  after  a  study  of  Prior  and  Praed.  we  have  been  forcibly  struck  by  the 
TOperior  healthiness  of  the  atmosphere  pervading  it.  To  tho-^e  to  whom  Art  is  dear,  be  its 
themes  never  so  homely,  its  language  never  so  simple,  we  cordially  commend  these  'London 
Lyrics.'  "—Contemporary  Review. 

SAINT  ABE  and  his  SEVEN  WIVES :  a 

Tale  of  the  Salt  Lake  City.   Crown  8vo.  53.     [Fourth  Edition,  immediately. 

"We  believe  that  'Saint  Abe  and  his  Seven  Wives*  will  paralyse  Mormon  resistance  far 
more  than  any  amount  of  speeches  in  Congress  or  messages  from  President  Grant,  by  bringing 

home  to  the  minds  of  the  millions  the  ridiculous,  diabolic  side  of  the  peculiar  institutiun  

The  book  will  be  relished  by  roughs  in  California  as  much  as  by  the  self-indulgent  philosophers 
of  Boston. "_A"i>«c(aror. 

"This  book  docs  not  need  much  commendation,  but  it  deserves  a  great  deal.  The  antlior  of 
'  The  Biglow  Papers'  miiiht  have  written  it.  but  there  are  passages  which  arc  not  unlike  Bret 
Harte  ;  and  him  we  suspect.  The  authorship,  however,  may  be  left  out  of  notice.  Men  in- 
<)uire  who  has  written  a  g(X)d  book,  that  they  may  honour  him;  but  if  his  name  be  never  heard, 
the  book  is  none  the  less  prized.  This  author  is  a  humorist  and  a  satirist,  and  he  has  here 
displayed  all  his  qualities  lavishly." — Srotstnnn. 

"  Such  vigorous,  racy,  determined  satire  has  not  been  met  with  for  many  a  long  day,  certainly 
not  in  ver«e.  It  is  at  once  fresb  and  salt  as  the  sea.  As  regards  literary  execution,  the  work  is 
masterly/*— GrapAir. 

STEAHAX  &  CO.,  56  LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON. 

Now  ready,  3  vols,  post  8vo.  253.  Hd. 

A  TRUE  REFORMER. 

(OBIGINALLY   PUBLISHED    IN    "BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE.") 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 
No.  I.  in  8vo.  268  pages,  price  4s.  sewed, 

HERM ATHENA ;  a  Series  of  Papers  on  Literature,  Science, 
and  Pbilosophy.    By  Members  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.    (To  be  continued 
Annually.) 

London :  Losgmans(  and  Co.      Dublin  :  B.  Ponsonby. 


MAJOR  NOEL  ON  THE  SOURCE  OP  MENTAL  LIFE. 
In  8vo.  with  Four  illustrative  Plates,  price  Gs.  cloth, 

ON  the  PHYSICAL  BASIS  of  MENTAL  LIFE.    By  Major 
NOEI,,  Author  o{  "  OrundzUge  der  Phrenologie,"  of  which  Two  Editions 
have  been  published  in  Germany. 

London  :  Longmans,  Gp.eex,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 


NATIONAL  FINANCE  AND  CURRENCY. 
New  Edition,  revised,  in  post  8vo.  price  3s.  fid.  cloth, 

THE  BANK  ACTS  of  1797,  1819,  and  1844,  with  the  operation 
of  Gain  or  Loss  of  Gold,  and  Panics  in  Peace  and  War.    By  Edward 

NOBTON. 

London  :  Lonomaks,  Obeex,  and  Co.  Paternoster  How. 
Just  published,  in  8vo.  price  23.  6d.  cloth, 

THE    PRINCIPLES  of  JUPJSPRUDENCE.    By  Denis 
Caulfeili)  Herox,  Q.C.  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  County  of  Tipperary. 
London :  Lon'0MAS8,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

IRELAND  and  her  AGITATORS,  by  W.  J.  O'N.  Daunt, 
New  Edition,  with  I.^dex,  in  crown  8vo.  price  23,  6d.  Iiondon,  Longman.i 
Md  Co, 


Ifow  published,  Fourth  Kdition.reviMd  and  enlarged. with  additional  Recent  Caiiea,2«.  Qd. 

PILEPSY   and   ITS    CURE,     By   George  Beaman, 

M.D.,  r.R.C.8.-London  :  RmgiiAW.  366  Strand.    And  aU  Bookiellerf. 


NEW  WORKS. 


INTRODUCTION    to    the    SCIENCE  of 

RELIGION;  Four  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royfil  Institution,  with  Two 
Essays  on  False  Analogies  and  the  Philosophy  o£  Mythology.  By  F.  Max 
MtjLLEii,  M.A.   Crown  8vo.  price  10s.  fid. 

LECTURES  on  LIGHT  delivered  in  the 

United  States  of  America  in  the  years  1872  and  1873  ',  with  an  ArPENDix. 
By  John  Tvxdall,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Professor  ol:  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
Royal  Institution.   Crown  8vo.  [Nearly  r-eady. 

LIGHT   SCIENCE  for  LEISURE  HOURS, 

Skcond  Seiiies;  including  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Somerville.  By 
R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.   Crown  Svo.  price  7s.  Cd.  [On  Wednesday  next. 

The   MOON:  Her  Motions,  Aspect,  Scenery, 

and  Physical  Condition.  By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  with  Three  Photographs, 
and  many  Plates,  Charts,  Lc.  Price,  complete  with  Photographs,  l.js.  or 
separately,  as  a  companion  to  the  Folio  Edition  of  the  Photographs,  10s.  Gd. 

[/n  a  few  days. 

The  THREE  CATHEDRALS  DEDICATED 

to  ST.  PAUL  in  LONDON  ;  their  History  from  the  Foundation  of  the 
First  Building  in  the  Sixth  Century  to  the  proposals  for  the  Adornment  of 
the  Present  Cathedral.  By  William  Longm.-vs,  F.S.A.  Square  crown  Svo. 
with  numerous  Illustrations,  price  21s. 

UNTRODDEN    PEAKS  and  UNFRE- 

QUENTED  VALLEYS  ;  a  Midsummer  Ramble  among  the  Dolomites.  By 
Amelu.  B.  Edwards.  With  a  Map  and  numerous  Illustrations  from  Sketches 
by  the  Author,  engraved  on  Wood  by  E.  Whymper,   Medium  Svo.  price  21s. 

[In  a  few  days. 

The  LIFE    of   LORD    CHIEF  JUSTICE 

KENYON.  By  the  Hon.  G.  T.  Kenton,  M.A.  With  Portraits  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Kenyon.   Svo.  price  14s. 

The  CRUISE  of  the  CURAgOA  among  the 

SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDS.  By  Julius  Brexchley,  M.A.  F.R.G.S.  With  Map 
and  many  Illustrations,  Coloured  and  Plain.   Imperial  Svo.  price  42s. 

IN  the  MORNINGLAND  :  or,  the  Law  of  the 


Origin  and  Transformation  of  Christianity. 
M.A.   Demy  Svo. 


By  John  S.  Stuart-Glennte, 
[  On  Saturday  next. 


E 


NEW  ZEALAND.    By  Alexander  Kennedy, 

late  General  Manager,  Bank  of  New  Zealand.   Post  Svo.  price  Gs. 

[On  the  19th  instant. 

The  RISE  and  PROGRESS  of  the  CHRIS- 

TIAN  RELIGION  in  the  WEST  of  EUROPE,  from  the  Reign  of  Tiberius 
to  the  End  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  By  Earl  Russell,  K.G.  Svo.  lOs.  Cd. 
*»*  New  Edition  nearly  ready. 

BARON   STOCKMAR'S  MEMOIRS,  trans- 

lated  from  the  German  by  G.  A.  M,  and  edited  by  F.  Max  Muller,  M.A. 
2  vols,  crown  Svo.  price  21s. 

The    ENGLISH    in    IRELAND  in  the 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  By  JAMES  ANTHONY  Froude,  M.A.  In  Two 
Volumes.   Vol.  I.  Svo.  price  16s. 

COAL  at  HOME  and  ABROAD  in  relation 

to  Cost,  Consumption  and  Quantity,  and  other  Important  Questions.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  R.  Leifchild,  M.A.    Post  Svo.  price  4s.  6d. 

The  LAND  of  IND  ;  or,  Glimpses  of  India. 

By  James  Kerr,  M.A.  Author  of  "  Domestic  Life  of  the  Natives  of  India." 
Crown  Svo.  5s, 

TERRA  INCOGNITA;  or,  the  Convents  of 

the  United  Kingdom.  By  John  Nicholas  Muri-hy,  Author  of  "-.Ireland, 
Industrial,  Political,  and  Social."   Svo.  price  ISs. 

LECTURES  on  the  PENTATEUCH  and  the 

MOAEITE  STONE ;  with  Appendices, containing— I.  The Elohistic  Narrative; 
II.  The  Original  Story  of  the  Exodus;  III.  The  Pre-Christian  Cross.  By 
Bishop  COLENSO,  D.D.    Svo,  [In  a  few  days. 

The  GOSPEL  HISTORY  and  DOCTRINAL 

TEACHING  CRITICALLY  EXAMINED.  By  the  Author  of  "  Mankind, 
their  Origin  and  Destiny."   Svo.  price  lOs.  Cd. 

The  SPEAKER'S  BIBLE  COMMENTARY 

Critically  Examined.  By  Bishop  Colenso,  D.D.  Svo.  Genesis,  3s.  Cd. 
Exodut,  is.  Cd.   Leciticus,  2s.  fid.   Numbers,  Ss.  fid.   Deuteronomy,  5a. 

SHAKESPEARE'S    LOVE'S  LABOUR'S 

LOST,  with  Notes,  &c.  for  the  use  of  Students,  Pupils,  and  Candidates,  by 
the  Rev.  J,  Eunteu,  M.A,   12mo.  price  Is. 

SUBSIDTA  PRIMARIA,  III.  on  the  Latin 

Comixiund  Sentence  ;  a  Supplement  to  the  Public  School  Latin  Primer,  By 
the  Editor  of  the  Primer,    I2mo.  price  Is. 


London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER, and  DYER. 
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WITH  THE   SANCTION   OF  THE  REGISTRAR-GENERAL. 
Just  published,  royal  Svo.  cloth  lettered,  5s. ;  paper  covers,  is. 

DIGEST  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
CENSUS  OF  1871. 

COIIPILED    FROM    THE    OFFICIAL  RETURNS, 
AND 

Edited  by  JAMES  LEWIS, 

Of  the  Resist rar-Generars  Department,  Somerset  House. 

Dedicated  by  permission  to  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Council  of  the  j 
Statistical  Society  of  London.  I 

"  A  comprehensive  Digest,  which  in  the  compass  of  about  200  octavo  pasres  contains  all  the 

leading  features  of  the  otticial  folios  Mr.  I^ewis,  who  has  himself  taken  an  important 

part  in  the  preparation  of  the  folios,  is  particularly  well  qualified  for  the  task  which  he  has 
achieved.  He  has  written  an  Introduction  which  is,  in  fact,  a  report  on  the  Census  so  fur 
as  its  results  have  as  yet  been  ascertained;  and  his  work  contains  everything  on  the  subject 
that  most  people  will  desire  to  know,  in  a  form  at  once  cheap,  easy  of  reference,  and  convenient 

to  Iiandle  The  Introduction  contains  many  original  features,  among  which  may  be 

mentioned  the  observations  on  the  movements  of  the  English  population,  the  sections  on  j 
inhabited  houses,  on  urban  and  rural  populations,  on  Parliamentary  representation,  on  urban 
Banitary  districts,  on  the  growth  of  London,  and  on  the  cost  of  the  Census,  together  with  the 

application  throughout  of  the  facts  derived  from  the  returns  of  1871  Our  limits  forbid 

.  us  at  present  to  dig  more  deeply  into  the  rich  mine  of  figures  which  Mr.  Lewis  has  marshalled 
BO  conveniently,  and  we  can  only  pay  a  parting  tribute  to  the  desigrn  and  execution  of  his 
volume,  and  to  the  service  which  it  will  render  to  all  who  are  called  upon  to  make  use  of  the 
facts  which  it  contains."— 2Vmes. 


LONDON:  EDWARD  STANFORD,  6  AND  7  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


Revised  and  enlarged,  demy  8vo.  half  roan,  Os. 

THE  TEACHERS'  LIST  FOR  1873. 

CONTAINING  A 

Calendar  of  all  Executive  and  Examining  Bodies,  Universities,  General  and  Special 
Colleges  ;  Public,  Proprietary,  and  iSIiddle-Class  Schools  ;  Denominational 
Colleges  and  Schools  ;  the  principal  Private  Scliools  ;  Education  of 
"Women,  Training  Colleges,  Sic. ;  together  with  a  complete 
Alphabetical  Directory  of  Qualified  and  Certificated 
Teachers,  and  a  List  of  School  Boards,  with 
the  Names  of  the  Officers. 

Edited  by  PHILLIPS  BEVAN,  F.R.G.S.,  F.G.S. 

And  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Sir  Francis  R.  Sandford,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  Secretary 
to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

This  Work  has  undergone  a  most  careful  revision,  and  more  than  One  Hundred 
pages  of  entirely  New  Matter  have  been  incorporated. 

"  Since  last  year,  when  Mr.  Bevan's  first  edition  of  the  '  Teachers'  List '  appeared,  he  must 
have  laboured  almost  incessantly  in  order  to  bring  tlie  work  into  the  condition  of  completenesa 
in  which  it  now  presents  itself.  To  call  the  book  now  a  '  Teachers'  List.'  is  to  apply  too  modest 
a  name  to  it.  It  is  everybody's  list  who  wants  a  book  of  retfrcnce  on  education,  educational 
authorities,  and  educational  organizations  in  the  kingdom." — :iclt{jul  Board  Chronicle. 


LONDON :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  6  AND  7  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


THE  ElfGLISH  LAKES. 


Fcp.  Svo.  with  9  Maps,  cloth,  Gs, 

JENKINSON'S 

PRACTICAL   GUIDE   TO  THE 
ENGLISH  LAKE  DISTRICT. 

Contents  :  Introdnction— How  to  Spend  a  Flying  Visit  to  the  Lakes— A  Fourteen  ' 
Days*  Pedestrian  Tour— Charges  for  Conveyances,  Ponies,  and  Onides — Heights  of  ; 
Mountains,  Lakes,  Tarns,  and  Pas.ses— Local  Names,  Meteorology,  Geology,  and  i 
Botany. 

■WiNDEItMERE— LaNGDALE—  GRASMEUE  —  CONISTON  —  KeS-VTICK—  BUTTERMRRR  — 

■Wastwateu.  and  TJU.SWATER  Sectioxs:  containing  full  Information  and  Instruc- 
tions rcepecting  Walks,  Drives,  Boating,  Ascents,  Excursions,  &c. 

*»*  The  Sections  relating  to  Keswick  and  Windermeiie  (including  L.angdale) 
are  aUo  published  separately,  with  Maps,  each  Is.  Gd. 

**The  most  perfect  crindc-book  that  wc  ever  saw  Comjilcte  in  every  respect."— f»j-rrp/*(V'.  ; 

"  This  18  an  a'imirahh;  haml-ljook  The  t-iire  wliich  Mr.  .IcnkiiLson  has  f\  pen  tied  on  the 

work  ii*  remarkable.   He  has  nhirkt.'<l  no  hibour,  and  it  wotild  secin  tliiit  whenever  a  doubt 

could  l>e  Holved  by  a  walk  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles,  he  has  imt  licsitiiti'il  to  take  it  TIio 

rewult  of  his  laljour  is  apparent  on  every  pa^e  The  general  iirranu'i-nient  of  Hie  volume  ia 

a/Imirable  ;  the  mapji  are  jrood  ;  but  perhaps  the  most  BtrikiIl^'  feature  of  tlu-  hodk— a  feature, 
indeed,  which  diKtin^fuishes  it  from  almost  oil  other  <ruide«—iB  the  elear  and  eurcful  manner  in  i 
which  the  traveller  18  dirceted  over  mountain-puthfl  and  shecp-traeks,  through  lonely  valleys,  I 
and  acroBs  desolate  moors."— Mull  <,'(ii.4  t(r. 

**  It  contains  a  number  of  map.**  on  the  Ittrire  scale  of  one  Inch  to  the  mile  A  more  useful 

companion  for  a  ramble  over  a  imthless  couutry  it  would  be  difheult  to  provide." 

JUuntraUd  Lomhn  Xewa, 


LONDON:  EDWARD  STANFORD,  6  AND  7  CHARING  CROSS.  S.W. 


In  the  press,  crown  Svo.  with  a  Map. 

BIARRITZ  AND  THE  BASQUE 
COUNTRIES. 

By  Count  IIF.XKY  KUSSKLI^ 
Member  of  tlie  (#«!0)»rapliica!  uiid  Oc'il'iKlral  H(icictien  of  I'"runt'c.  tif  the  Alpine  Club,  and 
Soci«''t<:  UuiiiuiiU ;  Author  ut'  *'  l*uu  uiitl  the  ryrciiees,"  Jkc. 


LONDON:  KDVVAKD  STANFORD,  0  AND  7  CIIAKINO  CllOSS,  S.W. 


TO  TOUHISTS. 


In  a  &:w  (Uf,  Kew  Edition,  Oratla  on  niipltrathm,  «r  jm  poiit  for  Penny  Htunp. 

STANFORD'S 

TOURIST'S  CATALOGUE. 

3ontfilnlnir  n  I.lKt,  IrrijuiHTUvd  of  riibHi>hi'r.  nf  nil  the  he  , t  (liildo  ItooU  niul  Mnpn 
Bultuhh'  for  llin  llrlUxli  uml  CiinMncnliil  'rrnvdli'i ,  wiLli  ]n<lc!\  Mu|m  to  Utu 
(Jovcrnniont  .Surviyn  of  F.iiKliind,  I'miiri^,  niid  BwR/.crlnnd. 


13  Great  MARLBonouGH  street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  NEW  WORKS. 

 »  

SECOND  EDITION. 

HISTORY  of  TWO  QUEENS:  CATHARINE 

of  ARAGON  and  ANNE  BOLEYN.  By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.  Svo.  30s. 

ATHEN^mi. 

In  two  hand'^ome  volumes  Mr.  Dixon  here  jrives  us  the  first  instalment  of  a  new  historical 
work  on  a  most  attractive  subject.  Tlie  book  is  in  manv  respects  a  favourable  specimen  of  Mr, 
Dixon's  powers.    It  is  the  most  painstukiu<;  and  elaborate  that  he  has  yet  written. 

DAILY  NEWS. 

This  clever  and  original  work  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  English  history.  Mr.  DixenV 
style — singularly  vivid,  graphic,  and  dramatic— is  alive  with  human  and  artistic  interest. 

STAKDARD. 

Two  fascinating  volumes.  It  is  a  work  of  careful  criticism  and  conscientious  investigation. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  a  PAGE  at  the  COURT 

of  LOUIS  XVI.     Edited  from  the  French  by  CHARLonx  AT.  YoxGE,  Author 

of  "  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe."    8vo.  Us. 

"  Thia  is  one  of  those  few  books  which  ousht  to  be  welcome  to  all  sorts  of  reader?  

Students  of  history  will  be  glad  of  tlie  curious  particulars  here  provided  lor  their  umuscineiit 
as  well  as  instruction."— ^xftHimer. 

TO  and  FROM  CONSTANTINOPLE.  By 

Hubert  E.  H.  Jerninghaii,  Author  of  "Life  in  a  French  Chateau,"  i;c. 
Svo.  with  Illustrations,  15s. 

THE  LION  and  the  ELEPHANT.  By  C.  J. 

Andeusson,  Author  of  "  Lake  Ngami,"  &c.  Edited  by  L.  Llovd,  Author  o£ 
"  Field  Sports  of  the  North,"  &c.    Svo.  with  Illustrations.  15s.  lA'ext  met. 

FROM  the  THAMES  to  the   TAMAR :  a 

SUMMER  on  the  SOUTH  COAST.    By  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L'Estrakge.  Svo. 
with  Illustrations,  15s. 
"  To  all  who  visit  the  South  Coast  this  book  will  afford  much  useful  and  intcrestLng  niforma- 
tion."— 5(aiu/ar(i.   "  A  pleasant  and  readable  book." — Spectator. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

OLIVER  BEAUMONT  and  LORD  LATIMER. 

By  Lady  Emilt  Poxsoney,  Author  of  "  The  DiscipUuc  of  Life."   3  vols. 

PENRUDDOCKE.     By  Hamilton  Aid^,, 

Author  of  "  Eita,"  "  The  Marstons,"  &c.    3  vols. 

WILLING  to  DIE.  By  J.  Sheridan  LeFanu, 

Author  of  "  Uncle  Silas,"  &c.    3  vols. 

MAY.    By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Author  of  "  Chroni- 

cles  of  Carlingford/'  "  The  Minister's  Wife,"  &c.    3  vols. 

"  '  May  '  is  one  of  the  best  novels  of  the  year."— ,lMc;«r((ni. 

LOST   for    GOLD.     By   Katharine  King, 

Author  of  "  The  Queen  of  the  Eegiment."   3  vols. 


THE   NEW   NOVELS   FOR  JUNE. 

Immediately,  at  all  Libraries,  2  vols,  iiost  8vo.  Sis. 

HEATHEPtGATE. 

II 

Immediately,  at  all  Libraries,  3  vols,  post  Svo.  31s.  6d« 

MIRANDA: 

A  MIDSUMMER  MADNESS. 
By  MORTIMER  COLLINS. 
Ill 

Now  ready,  at  all  Libraries,  I  toI.  post  Svo.  lOs.  6(1. 

REGINALD  BRAMBLE, 

A  CYNIC   OF   THE  NINETEENTH  CENTUBY: 

AN  AUTOBIOGKAPIIY. 
HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO.,  65  CORNHILL,  AND  12  PATERNOSTEK  ROW, 


Will  bi  publiahed  immediately, 

JOHN  STUART  MILL 

AND 

MR.  ABRAHAM   HAYWARD,  Q.C. 

A  REPLY 

About  Mir.T,,  to  n  Lettpr,  privately  rirculnti-d,  l)iit  nctnally  published,  from 
Mr.  AnitAiiAM  Haywaiu)  to  tbc  lli-v.  .Si'-iimi>iii)  liuooKE, 
with  Correspoiidoncu  BUbjuiiiud. 

By  W.  D.  CIIRISTIK,  C.B. 


HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO.,  06  CORNHILL,  AND  IS  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


Jurt  publiihcd,  1  vol.  crown  Hvo.  cloth,  31, 6d. 

EROS  AGONTSTES. 

l!y  K.  n.  I). 

"  TIic  niithor  of  llicKC  wr«o«  lin«  wriltcn  n  very  tniii-hliie  «lory  of  the  buman  heart  in  the 

•tory  he  tclli  with  •uoh  imllin»»n<l  ikiww.  oCiiii  ulTi'rtion  i-lnrlKhrd  «ii  lone  imrt  no  woictlv  

It  In  not  till'  liiir.1  mi  nt  of  Ihi'f  tluit  lliiy  hit  i  viTywIicrc  IMmmiiiiciI  with  moral  but 

rcllKloiK  ni'tithiu'iit  ■iMHciU'il.  not  piirudixl,  iil  llw  lirluhli'.l,  puroat  ohuraclcr."— 6'lam/ni'i/. 

•' Tlwj  work  li  Uuuc  with  gonilJcrablc  •kill."-JS;«  i.imur. 


LOXDOVi  EDWARD  STAKFOIID,  r.  AM)  7  ClHniN(J  CROSS,  fi.W. 


ITENRY  8.  KING  Si  CO.,  fiS  CORNHILL,  AND  12  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 
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raSLET  BEOTKERS'  MW  PUBLICATIONS. 


NOTICE—THE  LIFE  OF  MADAME  s£VIGIlfi. 

MADAME  de  SEVIGNE,  her  Correspondents 

and  Contemporaries.  By  the  Comtesse  de  Fdliga.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portraits. 

[iVyui  ready. 

yOTICi:.  -  AT.F.TAVBl^Tt  OF  RTTSSIA,  SAINT  FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI, 
JOSEPH  DE  MAISTRE,  &c. 

FOREIGN    BIOGRAPHIES.     By  William 

Uaocall.  2vo1s.8vo.  [A'oio  recu/j/. 

NOTICE—THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  ALGERNON  SYDNEY. 

THE   LIFE  and   TIMES  of  ALGERNON 

SYDJJEY.  Republican.  1622—1683.  By  Albxasder  Charles  Ewald.  F.S. A..  Senior 
Clerk  of  Her  Mnjesty'g  Public  Records,  Author  of  "  Tlie  Crown  and  ita  Advisers," 
"Lamt  Century  oi  Uuiversal  History,''  a:c.  2  vols.  8vo.  C-A'ou;  rtady, 

RECUERDOS  DE  ITALIA. 

OLD  ROME  and  NEW  ITALY.   By  Emilio 

Castelab.  Translated  by  Mrs.  ABTnun  Absold.  I  vol.  8vo. 
NOTICE— BEETHOVEN,  HANDEL,  HAYDN,  MALIBRAN,  MOZART,  Sc. 

MUSICAL  RECOLLECTIONS  of  the  LAST 

HALF-CENTLTIY.  2to1s.8vo.  [.Xowrcadu. 
KOTICE._THE  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  ALEXANDER  DUMAS. 

THE  LIFE  and  ADVENTURES  of  ALEX- 

ANDER  DUMAS.  By  Percy  Fitzgerald,  Author  oi  "  The  Lives  of  the  Kembles," 
"  The  Life  of  David  Garrick,"  Kc.   2  vols.  8vo.  [,Xou:  rtady. 

NOTICE— SPIRIT  FACES,  MEDIUMS,  AT  A  DARK  CIRCLE, 
THE  WALWORTH  JUMPERS,  &c 

UNORTHODOX    LONDON  ;  or,  Phases  of 

Beligious  Life  in  the  Metropolis.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Maurice  Davies,  D.D.  1  vol.  8vo. 

{.Now  ready. 

NOTICE.—WHTTEHTniST'S  NAPOLEON  THE  THIRD. 

COURT  and  SOCIAL   LIFE  in  FRANCE 

under  HAPOLEON  the  THIRD.  By  the  late  Felix  Whitehurst.  2  vols.  8vo. 
NOTICE. J.  R.  PLANCH£"S  NEW  VOLUME. 

WILLIAM  WITH  THE  RING  :  a  Romance  in 

Rhyme.  By  J.  R.  PLAXCirt.  Author  of  "  The  Recollections  and  Reflections  of  J.  R. 
Plajiche,"  Jtc.  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  6e. 

NOTICE._LORD  LYTTON.  C.  R.  DARWIN,  DEAN  STANLEY, 
RIGHT  HON.  B.  DISRAELI,  Ssc. 

CARTOON  PORTRAITS  and  BIOGRAPHI- 

CAL  SKETCHES  of  MEN  of  the  DAY.  Containing  50  Portraits,  with  short  Biogra- 
phical Sketches  of  each.   I  handsome  voL  cloth  joU.  21s. 

THE    SHUTTLECOCK  PAPERS  :  a  Book 

for  an  Idle  Hour.  By  J.  Ashey  Sterht.  1  vol.  crown  8vo. 

WICKETS  in  the  WEST  ;  or,  the  Twelve  in 

America.  By  B.  A.  Fitzoebald.  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  with  Portrait  and  Illustrations. 

iNow  nady. 

TINSIiEY  BEOTHEKS'  NEW  IfOVELS.  AT  ALL 
LIBBABIES. 

MBS.  J.  H.  RIDDELL'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

HOME,   SWEET   HOME  !     By  Mrs.  J.  H. 

RiDDELL,  Author  of  **George  Geith,"  "Too  Much  Alone,'*  *'City  and  Suburb.'*  &c. 
3  vols,  IKow  ready. 

LONDON'S    HEART.     By  B.  L.  Fahjeon, 

Author  of  "Grif,"  "Joshua  Marvel,"  "Blade  o'  Grass,"  and  "Bread  and  Cheese  and 
Kisses."  3  vols.  INow  ready. 

A  PAIR  of  BLUE  EYES.    By  the  Author 

of  *'  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,"  "  Desperate  Remedies,"  &c.  3  vols. 

MY   LITTLE    GIRL.     By  the  Authors  of 

"Ready  Money  Mortiboy."  Second  Edition,  3  vols.  {.Now  ready. 

ROBERT  ORD'S  ATONEMENT:  a  Novel. 

By  the  Author  of  *'  Nellie's  Memories,"  "  Barbara  Heathcote's  Trial,"  &c.  3  vols. 

iNow  ready. 

A  FAIR  SAXON      "  ~ 

Author  of  **  My  Enemy's  Daughtei 

[.Now  ready. 

OLIVIA'S  LOVERS  :  a  New  Novel.    3  vols. 

{.Now  ready. 

THE  RINGWOODS  of  RINGWOOD  :  a  New 

Novel.  By  Mervys  Meruitox.  3  vols. 

LEGENDS   of   the    JACOBITE  WARS— 

"  Katharine  Fairikx,"  **  Isma  O'Neal."  By  Thoma.sixe  Maussell.  3  vols. 

INovj  ready. 

THE  CRAVENS  of  CRAVENSCROFT  :  a 

Novel.  By  Miss  PIOOOTT.  3  vols.  INow  ready. 

LADY   MAY'S   INTENTIONS.    By  John 

POMEKOT,  Author  of  "A  Double  Secret,"  "  Bought  with  a  Price,"  &c.  1vol. 

MURPHY'S    MASTER,  and  other  Stories. 

By  the  Author  of  "Ix)9t  Sir  MnssiriKberd."  "A  Perfect  Treasure,"  "Gwendoline's 
Harvest.'  "  Found  Dcatl."  "  A  Woman's  Venccajice,"  &c.   2  vols.  [.Vow  VKudy. 

THE    BELLE    of   BELGRAVIA  :   a  New 

NoveL  By  O.  W.  Garrett.  2  vols. 

ONLY  A   FACE,   and   other   Stories.  By 

Mrs.  Ai.EXATOini  Fraser.  Author  of  "Not  While  She  Lives,"  "Dcnison's  Wife," 
"  FaiDilejs  j  or,  the  Lover  of  the  Period,"  tic.   I  vol.  ISow  ready. 

A  NF,W  BOOK  BY  Y..  DYNE  FENTON. 

EVE'S  DAUGHTERS.    By  E.  Dyne  Fbnton, 

Author  of  "  Sorties  from  Gib,"  "  Military  Men  I  have  Met,"  &c,   1  vol. 


\,i\ow  reaay. 

^.     By  Justin  McCarthy, 

«r,"  "  The  Waterdale  Neighbours,"  &c.  3  vols. 


TTN.SLEY  BROTHERS,  18  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND. 


SAMPSOI  LOW,  MARSTON,&  CO.'S  lEW  BOOKS. 

THE   CRUISE  of  the  ROSAPJO  amongst 

the  NEW  nECRIDl-:S  and  SANTA  CRUZ  ISLANDS,  cxposinir  the  Recent  Atro- 
cities connected  with  the  Kidnajjpinp  of  NutivcH  in  the  South  Seus.  By  A.  II.  Maiikjiam, 
Commander  11. N.   Demy  8vo.  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  His.    {This  day. 

DHOW  CHASING  in  ZANZIBAR  WATERS 

and  on  the  EASTERN  COAST  of  AFRICA  :  a  NHrrntive  of  Five  Years'  Experiences 
in  the  Sui)r>ression  of  the  Slave  Trade.  By  Ciiptuin  (Jkoj»;k  L.  Sulivan.  R.N..  late 
Commander  of  II. M.S.  J)iiiifine.  Demy  Hvo.  with  Ilhistralioas  from  l^hotographs  and 
Sketches  taken  ou  the  spot  by  the  Author,  cluth  extra,  lOs. 

THE  PILGRIMAGE  of  the  TIBER,  from  its 

Mouth  to  its  Source;  with  some  Account  of  its  Tributaries.    By  William  Davifh. 

bvo.  with  many  very  fine  Woodcuts  aud  a  Map,  cloth  extra,  about  {in  the  press. 

Et  tcrram  Ilesperiam  venies,  ubi  Lydius  arva 
Inter  opima  virilm  leni  fluit  agmine  Tibris — Virgil,  JEn.  II.  781. 

BUSH  FIGHTING.    Illustrated  by  Remark- 

able  Actions  and  Incidents  of  the  Maori  War.  By  Major-Gcneral  Sir  JAMEs  E. 
AUJXANUEU,  K.C.L.S.  «vo.  with  Maps  aud  Illustrations,  clotll,  lOs.  [2Viis  dii;i. 

ON  THE  VIENNA  ROUTE. 

HARZ   MOUNTAINS:  a  Tour  in  the  Toy 

Travelling,'  in  Spain,"  "  Artists  and 
'  The  Pyrenees."  &e 
{On  the  liit/i  instant. 


Country.    By  Henuy  Blackburx,  Author  of  "  Tra' 

Arabs.    "Art  in  the  Mountains,"  "Normandy  Picturesque,"  "The  Pyrenees."  &e. 


With  numerous  Illustrations. 


TWO  I<[OST  BEADABLE  BOOKS. 

A  NEW  GROUND  FOR  ENGLISH  TRAVELLERS. 

CUBA  with  PEN  and  PENCIL.   By  Samuel 

HAZi\TiD.   1  vol.  Svo.  with  over  300  tine  Woodcut  Engravings,  153.  {Now  ready, 

"  We  recommend  this  book  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers. "_.?pecfa^or. 
**  Mr.  Hazard  has  completely  exhausted  liia  subject."— Pa/i  Mail  Gazette. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

SANTO  DOMINGO,  PAST  and  PRESENT; 

with  a  Glance  at  Hayti.  1  vol.  uniform  with  the  above,  with  over  150  Illustrations  and 
Maps.  189. 

Extract  from  the  notice  in  Spectator,  March  22  :  "  This  is  a  book  that,  in  view  of  the  St- 
Domingo  loan  and  the  New  Samana  Bay  Conipauy,  will  prove  peculiarly  interesting  to  English 
readers." 

"A  very  useful  and  pleasantly  written  book  A  deep  interest  attaches  to  the  island  of 

St.  Domingo— the  classic  ground  of  the  discoveries  of  Columbus — tlie  most  lovely  spot  on  the 

earth's  surface,  so  trebly  blest  by  nature,  so  cruelly  cursed  by  man  Mr,  Hazard  is  a  most 

agreeable  companion."— .-li/ieHceum,  December  28,  lts72. 


MAGNIFICENT  WORK  ON  CHINA. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  of  CHINA  and  its 

PEOPLE.  Being  Photographs  from  the  Author's  Negatives,  printed  in  Permanent 
pigments  by  the  Autotype  Process,  and  Notes  from  personal  observation. 

*»*  The  complete  Work  will  embrace  20(i  Photographs,  with  Letter-press  Descriptions 
of  the  Places  and  People  represented.  4  vols,  imperial  4to.  each  £3  3s.  The  first  volume, 
containing  50  Photographs,  is  now  ready. 

Subscribers  ordering  the  Four  Volumes  at  once  will  be  supplied  for  £10  lOs.;  half  of 
which  to  be  paid  on  receipt  of  Vol.  I.,  aud  balance  on  completion  of  the  Work.  Non- 
Bubscribers'  price  is  £3  3s.  a  volume. 
Prospectuses,  giving  fuller  details,  on  application. 
"  Mr.  Thomson's  work  is  by  no  means  only  a  collection  of  isolated  photographs.   It  is  a  book 

of  travels  from  every  point  of  view,  a  most  valuable  and  interestine  work.    The  photo- 

praphs  are  excellent  Accompanyinir  each  is  a  full,  and,  what  is  somewhat  unusual  in 

books  relating  to  China,  an  accurate,  description  of  the  scene  or  object  represented." 

Athenceum. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

NOTICE  Ready  tliis  day,  Mrs.  OLIPHANT'S  NEW  NOVEL, 

INNOCENT.   3  vols,  crown  Svo.  31s.  6d. 
WORK  :  a  Stoiy  of  Experience.    By  Louisa 

M.  Alcott,  Author  of  "  Little  Women,"  "Old-FaBhioned  Girl,"  &c.  2  vols,  crown  flvo. 
cloth,  2l8.  day. 

COURTSHIP  and  a  CAMPAIGN :  a  Story 

of  the  Milanese  Volunteers  of  1866,  under  Garibaldi.  By  M.  Dalik.  2  vols,  crown  8vo. 
price  21s.  {Thin  day. 

MISS    DOROTHY'S    CHARGE:  a  NoveL 

By  Fraxk  Lee  Benedict,  Author  of  "  My  Daughter  Elinor."  3  vols,  crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  :Jls.  6d.  IShortly. 

NOTICE.-New  Copyright  Work,  by  Mrs.  T.  D.  WHITNEY,  Author  of  "  Hitherto," 
"  We  Girls,"  S:c.,  entitled 

THE  OTHER  GIRLS.    1  vol.  small  post  8vo. 

cloth  extra,  33.  Od.  [ZTiis  day. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 

THE  BROTHERS  RANTZAU  :  a  Story  of 

the  Vosges.   2  vols,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  21i. 

*♦*  This  Work  is  published  simultaneously  in  France  and  England  by  arrangement 
with  the  Autliors. 

IMPORTANT  NEW  WORK  ON  BRITISH  AMERICA. 

OCEAN    to    OCEAN:    Sandford  Fleming's 

Expedition  through  Canada. in  1872.  Bointr  a  Diary  kept  during  a  Journey  from  the 
Atlantic  to  tlie  Pacific  witli  the  Expedition  of  the  En;rincer-in-Chief  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  and  Intercolonial  llailways.  By  the  Rev.  Gkokgk  M.  Guaxt,  of  Halifax,  N.S., 
Secretary  to  the  Expedition.  Demy  8vo.  with  60  Illustrations,  pp.  372,  doth  extra, 
price  lOs.  6d.  {In  a  few  days. 

NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  W^ORK  ON  THE  MAURITIUS. 

SUB-TROPICAL  RAMBLES  in  the  LAND 

of  the  APIIANAPTERYX.  By  Nicholas  PiKE,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius.  1  vol.  demy 
8vo.  183.  {On  the  lOth  instant. 

This  Work  will  be  profusely  illustrated  from  the  Author's  own  Sketches,  and  will 
contain  also  Maps  and  valuable  Meteorological  Cliarts. 

A  TOUR  with  COOK  THROUGH  SPAIN; 

being  a  Series  of  Descriptive  Letters  of  Ancient  Cities  and  Scenery  of  Spain,  and  of  Life, 
Manners,  and  Customs  of  Spaniards.  As  Seen  and  Enjoyed  in  a  Summer  Iloliday.  By 
J.  B.  STONK.  F.G.S.,  F.R.II.S.  Crown  Svo.  illustrated  by  Photographs  produced  'by  the 
Autotype  Process,  cloth  extra,  6s.  {This  day. 

THE  ENGLISH  CATALOGUE  of  BOOKS 

fublished  during  18fi3  to  1871  inclufiivc.  Comprising  also  the  important  American 
•ublicatinnH.  Thin  volume,  oecupyinir  over  ■l.')n  pases,  sliows  the  Titles  of  .32.n'K)  New 
Books  and  New  Editions  issued  dnrinjr  Nine  Years,  with  the  Size.  Price,  and  Publislicr's 
Name,  the  Lists  of  Learned  Societies,  Printing.'  Cluhs.  and  other  Literary  Associations, 
and  the  Books  issued  by  them  ;  as  also  tin-  I'lililisluM-.'^'  Series  and  Collections. -altojrether 
forming  an  indispen^^able  adjunct  to  every  BuiikM-ller's  Establishment,  as  well  as  to  every 
Ix-arned  and  Literary  Chib  and  Associatimi.    Halt-bound,  ."ids.  {/it  n>/>,  r/tis  dinj. 

•iir»  The  Previous  Volume.  I8;i'>  to  I Hii2.  of  which  a  very  few  remain  ou  sale,  £2  Os.  i 
as  also  the  Index  Volume.  lKi7  to  18.^7,  £1  6s. 

THE  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE  for  1872  is  now  ready,  bs. 


LONDON  :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTOX,  LOW,  &  SEARLE, 
CEOWN  SUILDINGS,  188  FLEET  STREET. 
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PIANOFORTES    FOR  HIRE. 

CHAPPELL  &  CO.  have  now  a  large  STOCK  of  NEW  PIANOFORTES  by  Broadwoor,  Erard,  Coli.ard,  CHArpELL,  &c. 

which  can  be  hired  for  any  terra,  at  their  usual  low  rate  of  charge. 

CHAPPELL  &  CO.,  50  NEW  BOND  STREET. 


CHAPPELL  &  GO.'S  PIAIOFORTES  AID  HARIOIIUIS. 

PIANOFORTE  FACTORY,  CHALK  FARM  ROAD.       SHOW  ROOMS,  49,  50,  51,  and  52,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON. 


CHAPPELL  &  CO.'S   PIANOFORTES  on  the  THREE- 

TEARS'  SYSTEM  of  HIRE,  by  which  the  Instrument  becomes  the  Property 
of  the  Hirer  at  the  end  o£  the  Tliird  Year,  pro\ided  each  Instalment  sbail 
have  been  regularl^^aid  jn  advance  : 

At  £2  2s.  per  Quarter,  or  8  Guineas  per  Annum, 

A  PIANIXO,  by  CHAPPELL  &  CO.,  in  plain  Mahogany  or 

p^f*"  '  Walnut  Case.  6^  Octaves,  with  Check  Action,  Three  Strings  throughout  the  Treble.  Cash 

price  fur  tliis  Instrument,  20  Guineas. 

At  £2  12s.  6d.  per  Quarter,  or  10  Guineas  per  Annum, 

AN  ELEGANT  PIANINO,  in  best  Walnut  or  Rosewood,  with 

Ornamented  Feet.  6J  Octaves,  Check  Action,  and  Three  Strings  throughout  the  Treble. 
Cash  price,  27  Guineas. 

At  £3  3s.  per  Quarter,  or  12  Guineas  per  Annum, 

A  HANDSOME  COTTAGE  PIANOFORTE,  by  CHAPPELL 

&  CO.,  in  Rosewood,  7  Octaves.   Cash  price,  32  Guineas. 

At  £3  8s.  3d.  per  Quarter,  or  13  Guineas  per  Annum, 

A  HANDSOME  COTTAGE  PIANOFORTE,  by  CHAPPELL 

&  CO.,  in  Walnut  Case,  7  Octaves.   Cash  price,  35  Guineas. 

At  £3  18s.  9d.  per  Quarter,  or  15  Guineas  per  Annum, 

THE  ENGLISH  MODEL  PIANOFORTE,  by  CHAPPELL 

&  CO.,  in  very  handsome  Rosewood,  7  Octaves.   Cash  price,  38  Guineas. 

At  £4  4s.  per  Quarter,  or  16  Guineas  per  Annum, 

THE  ENGLISH  MODEL  PIANOFORTE,  by  CHAPPELL 

&  CO.,  in  handsome  Walnut  Case,  7  Octaves.   Cash  price,  43  Guineas, 
At  £5  5s.  pet  Quarter,  or  20  Guineas  per  Annum, 

THE  FOREIGN  MODEL  PIANOFORTE,  by  CHAPPELL 

&  CO..  in  Walnut  Case,  7  Octaves,  Check  Action,  and  Three  Strings.  Cash  price, 
60  Guineas. 

IT.E^— The  Three- Years'  System  of  Hire  and  Purchase  is  also  applied  to  all  other  Instruments 
niwu  Terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Catalogues  and  particulaxs  may  be  had  on  application  to  CHAPPELL  &  CO.,  50  New  Bond 
Street. 


THE  BEST  ALEXANDRE  HARMONIU.ArS  on  the  THREE- 

YEARS'  SYSTEM  of  HIRE,  by  which  the  Instrument  becomes  the  Property 
of  the  Hirer  at  the  end  of  the  Third  Year,  provided  each  Instalment  shall 
have  been  regularly  paid  in  advance :  _ 


X  CL  vr. 

f-o.                                    At  Five  Guineas  per  Annum.  £   s.  <1. 

3.  Rosewood  or  Walnut,  3  stops    l   g  3 

At  Six  Guineas  per  Annum. 
3  bis.    In  Oak  case,  7  stops    1  n  g 

At  Ten  Guineas  per  Annum. 
5.  Rosewood,  Walnut,  or  Oak,  1 1  stops   2  12  G 

At  Tliirteen  Guineas  per  Annum. 
C.  Rosewood,  Walnut,  or  Oak,  15  stops   3   8  3 

At  Twelve  Guineas  per  Ahnum. 
S.  Rosewood,  Walnut,  or  Oak,  11  stops,  percussion   3   3  0 

At  Twenty  Guineas  per  Annum. 
9.  Rosewood  or  Walnut,  14  stops   5   5  0 

At  Fifteen  Guineas  per  Annum. 

10.  Oak  case,  15  stops    3  18  9 

At  Sixteen  Guineas  per  Annum. 

11.  Rosewood  or  Walnut,  1 .5  stops   4   4  0 

At  Twelve  Guineas  per  Annum. 
E.xhibition  Model.   No.  1.    15  stops.  Oak    3   3  0 

At  Ten  Guineas  per  Annum. 

1.  Drawing-room  Model.    Rosewood,  Walnut,  or  Oak   2  12  G 

At  Thirteen  Guineas  per  Annum. 

2.  Drawing-room  Model.    Rosewood,  Walnut,  or  Oak   3   8  3 

At  Twenty  Guineas  per  Annum. 

3.  Drawing-room  Motlel.    Rosewood,  Walnut,  or  Oak  .... ,   5   5  0 

At  Twenty  Guine.as  per  Annum. 

12.  New  Church  Model.    17  stops,  Oak    5   5  0 


Illustrated  Catalogues  and  full  particulars  may  be  had  on  application  to  Cn.VPPELL 
&  CO..  50  >'cw  Boud  Street. 


CHAPPELL  &   CO.'S   PIANOFORTES  and  HARMONIUMS  on  the  THREE-YEARS' 

SYSTEM  of  HIRE,  by  which  the  Instrument  becomes  the  Property  of  the  Hirer  at  the  end  of  the  Term.  Every  description  of  Instrument  at  CHAPPELL  & 
CO.'S,  50  NEW  BOND  STREET. 

CHAPPELL   &   CO.  have  now  on  View  the  largest  Stock  in  London  of  PIANOFORTES, 

by  all  the  great  Makers ;  of  ALEXANDRE  HARMONIUMS,  gi-eatly  improved ;  and  of  ORGAN  HARMONIUMS.  Any  of  these  Instruments  can  be  Hired 
for  Three  Years,  and,  provided  each  quarterly  instalment  shall  have  been  regularly  paid  in  advance,  the  Instrument  becomes  the  Property  of  the  Hirer  at  Oie 
expiration  of  the  Third  Year. 

CHAPPELL  &  CO.'S  ORGAN    HARMONIUMS  on  the   THREE- YEARS'  SYSTEM. 

These  Instruments  have  the  round  tone  of  the  Organ  without  the  disadvantage  of  requiring  tuning,  with  much  quicker  articulation  than  the  American  Organs, 
and  at  half  the  cost,  at  CHAPPELL  &  CO.'S,  50  NEW  BOND  STREET. 

ORGANS,    ORGAN    HARMONIUMS,    AMERICAN    ORGANS,    and  ALEXANDRE 

HARMONIUMS,  may  be  compared  together,  for  PURCHASE  or  HIRE,  on  the  Three-Years'  System,  at  CHAPPELL'S,  50  NEW  BOND  STREET. 

ORGANS  for  DRAWING-ROOM  or  CHURCHES,  from  45  Guineas  to  250  Guineas,  for 

SALE  or  HIRE  on  the  Threc-Y'e.ars'  System,  at  CHAPPELL'S,  50  NEW  BOND  STREET. 

CHAPPELL   &   CO.'S   PIANOFORTES  for  SALE.    The  Largest  Stock  in  London,  by 

Broadwood,  Collard,  Erard,  Chappell,  &c.,  New  and  Secondhand,  at  CHAPPELL  &  CO.'S,  50  NEW  BOND  STREET. 

CHAPPELL   &    CO.'S    HARMONIUMS  for   SALE,   from  5  Guineas  to   100  Guineas. 

Alexandre's  Wholesale  Agents.   Illustrated  Catalogues  on  application.— CHAPPELL  &  CO.,  50  NEW  BOND  STREET. 


In  2  vols,  royal  8vo.  cloth  boards,  42s. 

THE  BALLAD  LITERATURE  AND  POPULAR  MUSIC  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME; 

A  Collection  of  the  Old  Songs,  Ballads,  and  Dance  Tunes  -which  constitute  the  National  Music  of  England;  arranged 
Chronologically,  with  Bemarks  and  Anecdote,  and  preceded  by  Sketches  of  the  Early  State  of  Music, 
and  of  the  Amusements  associated  •syith  it  in  England  during  the  various  Keigns. 


By  W.  CHAPPELL,  F.S.A. 


The  present  Work,  indispensable  to  all  ivlio  are  intei-estod  in  the  popular  Literature  of  England,  is  tlic  rt^sult  of  many  years'  careful  research  ainon,^ 
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THE  SPANISH  ANARCHY. 

THE  progress  of  disorder  in  Spain  corresponds  with  painful 
fidelity  to  the  anticipations  of  prudent  politicians.  The 
first  day  of  the  Republic  was  the  least  gloomy ;  and  the  gather- 
ing of  clouds  has  since  been  uninterrupted.  The  shadow  of 
legal  right  which  was  preserved  for  a  time  disappeared  when 
the  Ministers,  at  the  dictation  of  the  mob  which  had  pre- 
viously remodelled  the  Cabinet,  dissolved  the  Permanent 
Committee  of  the  Cortes.  Even  the  eloquent  assurances  of 
Castelar  became  fainter  and  fainter  with  the  dissolution  of 
military  discipline  and  of  civil  obedience.  In  defiance  of 
probability  and  experience  the  Ministers  afiected  to  hope  that 
a  Constituent  Cortes  would  confer  solidity  and  permanence  on 
the  new  institutions.  The  more  rational  leaders  probably  saw 
with  alarm  the  election  of  an  exclusively  Republican  Assembly 
representing  only  the  least  enlightened  and  most  violent 
section  of  the  commmiity.  On  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Cortes,  the  Government,  without  a  pretence  of  right,  en- 
deavoured to  earn  a  cheap  popularity  by  abolishing  all  ranks 
of  nobility  and  titles  of  honour  ;  but  the  original  promoters 
of  the  revolution  were  already  convinced  that  it  had  passed 
beyond  their  control.  At  their  first  sitting  the  Cortes  decreed 
with  ridiculous  unanimity  the  establishment  of  that  Federal 
Republic  which  is  nevertheless  as  yet  only  a  name.  From 
that  moment  the  supposed  representatives  of  the  people 
indicated  the  estimate  of  their  own  mission  by  an  incessant 
exhibition  of  utter  incapacity  and  shameless  disorder.  That 
the  Ministers  should  resign  their  offices  to  the  new  Assembly 
might  be  regarded  as  a  decent  form  ;  but  in  a  country  which 
retained  any  instinct  of  practical  Government,  they  ought  to 
have  been  immediately  reinstated  in  their  places.  A  knot  of 
politicians  which  had  taken  upon  itself  to  overthrow  the 
Constitution,  and  Avhich  had  exercised  unquestioned  power 
for  several  months,  was  morally  bound  to  continue  its  services 
as  long  as  the  country  required  its  aid.  It  had  already  been 
riunoured  that  Castelar  was  weary  of  his  irksome  task  ;  and, 
to  the  general  surprise,  Figueras  also  refused  to  return  to 
office.  Having  turned  the  head  of  the  ship  to  the  breakers, 
and  set  all  sail,  the  crew  took  to  the  boats ;  and  probably  their 
desertion  accounts  in  some  degree  for  the  intemperate  violence 
of  the  subsequent  proceedings.  The  first  quarrel  arose  on 
the  question  whether  the  new  Ministers  should  be  appointed 
singly  or  by  a  list ;  and  then  the  Cortes  fiercely  contested  the 
mode  of  election  by  open  voting  or  by  ballot.  The  first  chief 
of  the  Cabinet  was  Senor  Pi  y  Margall,  one  of  the  few  respect- 
able leaders  of  the  Republican  party ;  but  in  twenty -four 
hours  he  found  it  necessary  to  resign,  and  Figueras  once 
more  attempted  to  form  a  Government.  The  first  Cabinet 
appointed  by  the  Cortes  lasted  long  enough  to  produce  a 
Budget,  which  consisted  chiefly  in  a  proposal  to  issue 
20,ooo,oooi.  of  an  irredeemable  paper  currency  with  forced 
circulation.  Revolution,  like  a  watch  running  down,  accom- 
plishes its  circles  faster  and  faster,  and  modern  imitations 
revolve  in  the  familiar  groove.  The  three  months'  old 
Republic  in  Spain  is  already  reduced  to  dependence  on 
assignats,  except  indeed  that  Spanish  banknotes  have  not 
even,  like  the  currency  of  the  first  French  Revolution,  a  mass 
of  national  property  behind  them.  The  opponents  of  the 
scheme  could  only  suggest  the  alternative  of  a  forced  loan  ; 
and,  according  to  a  scarcely  intelligible  statement,  the 
Ministers  themselves  condemned  the  project  of  their  colleague. 
Senor  Orense  tendered  his  resignation  of  the  Presidency  over 
an  uncontrollable  Assembly ;  and  by  the  latest  account  Pi  y 
Margall  was  once  more  chief  Minister,  while  Figueras  had 
followed  Sagasta,  Zorrilla,  and  Serrano  into  exile.  The 
demagogues  of  the  streets  are  already  exhorting  the  sovereign 
people  to  supersede  the  authority  ol  the  Cortes,  and  it  is  not 


improbable  that  within  a  week  the  faction  which  corresponds 
to  the  Paris  Commune  may  have  succeeded  to  office.  It  is 
in  Spain  apparently  that  the  deraocrartic  Helot  will  furnish 
the  most  graphic  illustration  of  the  blessings  of  universal 
suffrage. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Carlists  profit  by  the  prevailing 
anarchy  in  the  prosecution  of  their  petty  warfare.  Geaieral 
NouviLAS,  commanding  the  Republican  army  in  the  North, 
has  been  unable  to  redeem  his  hasty  pledge  of  overwhelming 
the  insurgents  by  the  beginning  of  June.    In  most  of  the 
reported  skirmishes  the  Carlists  seem  to  have  obtained  the 
advantage ;  but  their  victories  display  even  more  conspicu- 
ously than  their  defeats  the  insignificance  of  their  resources. 
Notwithstanding   the    helplessness   of  their    enemies,  the 
Royalists  have  occupied  no  considerable  town,  and  they  are 
evidently  unable  to  place  a  regular  army  in  the  field.  Their 
hopes  of  the  adhesion  of  disaffected  officers  have  hitherto  been 
disappointed,  and  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  the  Govern- 
ment troops  incline,  as  far  as  they  have  any  political  leaning, 
to  the  cause  of  Don  Alfonso,  son  of  Queen  Isabella.  An 
obscure  mutiny  at  Grenada  is  supposed  to  have  been  pro- 
moted by  Alfonsists ;  but  it  is  for  the  present  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  objects  of  the  different   civil    and  military 
factions.    In   some   places   disturbances  have  arisen  from 
causes  unconnected  with  political  objects.    A  body  of  Repub- 
lican  volunteers     at   Aranjuez    was    assaulted,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  insult  offered   to  a   woman,  by  the  inhabi- 
tants armed  with  sticks ;  and   one   of  their   number  was 
killed  on  the  spot.    The  troops  in  the  garrison  of  Madrid  are 
guilty  of  frequent  acts  of  insubordination ;  and  their  mutinous 
disposition  is  of  course  ascribed  to  the  machinations  of  Carlist 
agents.    The  most  serious  case  of  mutiny  which  has  yet  oc- 
curred is  the  revolt  of  a  portion  of  the  troops  stationed  in 
Catcdonia  against  General  Velarde.    The  pretext  of  the  out- 
break was  the  appointment  of  an  unpopular  captain  who  was 
rejected  by  his  battalion  with  shouts  of  devotion  to  the  Federal 
Republic.    General  Velarde  was  forced  to  save  himself  by 
flight,  though  it  is  asserted  that  a  portion  of  his  force  has  re- 
mained faithful  to  its  colours.    The  local  government  of  Bar- 
celona, which  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  favoured  military 
insubordination,  appears  in  the  present  instance  to  side  with 
the  General  against  the  mutineers.    It  seems  that  a  deputa- 
tion with  reinforcements  has  left  Barcelona  to  join  Velarde, 
and  possibly  the  revolted  troops  may  for  the  present  be  re- 
called to  a  sense  of  duty.    Their  clamorous  attachment  to  the 
Federal  Republic  is  founded  on  an  interpretation  of  the  phrase 
which  probably  accounts  for  any  popularity  which  the  new 
institutions  may  enjoy.    To  its  partisans  in  the  army,  as  in  the 
country  and  the  Cortes,  the  Federal  Republic  represents  neither 
a  combination  of  States  nor  a  harmonious  organization  of  local 
and  central  government,  but  unbounded  license  to  every  man 
to  do  what  he  likes.  General  Velarde  violated  the  principles  of 
Federal  Republicanism  by  appointing  an  unpopular  captain  of  a 
company,  and  consequently  the  Federal  Republicans  under  his 
command  summarily  dismissed  their  General.    It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  ascertain  whether  Castelar  still  believes  in  the  fine 
plirases  which  he  learned  from  Mazzini,  or  which  he  adorned 
for  himself  with  the  local  colouring  of  Spanish  Federalism. 
The  whole  organization  of  society  appears  to  be  crumbling  to 
ruin  since  the  doctrine  of  disobedience  has  been  acknowledged 
as  the  rule  of  political  practice.    It  was  the  pride  of  the 
Republican  minority  to  render  no  voluntary  submission  to 
established  authorities  ;  and  now  the  uncompromising  faction 
refuses,  with  better  reason,  to  acknowledge  the  control  of 
rulers  who  are  themselves  revolutionary  upstarts.    There  are 
without  doubt  patriots  in  Spain,  including  perhaps  in  their 
numbers  some  of  the  late  Ministers,  who  must  witness  with 
puin   and   indignation  the   collapse  of  society,  but,  while 
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authority  has  been  latally  weakened,  and  -while  loyalty  has 
ibr  the  time  disappeared,  the  ultimate  resort  of  material 
force  is  at  present  unavailable.  In  all  probability  Spain  will 
fall  from  bad  to  worse,  until  a  disciplined  force  under  a 
capable  leader  has  emerged  from  the  chaos  of  civil  conflicts. 
A  military  despotism  may  restore  order  lor  a  time ;  but  the 
whole  process  of  political  improvement  will  have  once  more 
to  begin  from  the  beginning.  No  political  party  in  Spain  is 
exempt  from  the  guilt  of  having  deliberately  or  unconsciously 
contributed  to  the  overthrow  of  liberty  and  order.  Serraxo 
and  Prim  committed  a  pardonable  error  in  dethroning  a 
Queen  whose  political  and  personal  conduct  was  scandalously 
discreditable.  The  assassin  who  murdered  Priji  inflicted  the 
next  blow  on  the  prosperity  of  Spain ;  and  the  ungenerous  and 
foolish  opposition  of  Serrano  and  the  Moderate  party  to  King 
AiiADEO  prepared  the  way  for  the  miserable  liepublic  which 
calls  itself  Federal. 

The  extreme  faction  of  Madrid  is  demanding  through  its 
newspapers  another  armed  revolution.  It  might  have  been 
thought  that  the  passion  for  anarchy  had  satiated  itself,  but 
perhaps  those  who  love  rebellion  on  its  own  account  may  fear 
that,  if  the  present  opportunity  is  lost,  there  will  no  longer 
be  a  Government  to  overthrow.  According  to  some  reports 
the  obscure  persons  who  have  within  the  last  week  succeeded 
one  another  in  ofiice  have  thought  of  the  ingenious  plan  of 
distributing  among  the  peasantry  the  estates  of  great  pro- 
prietors. In  this  way  it  is  supposed  that  a  force  miglit  be 
created  which  would  be  able  and  willing  to  resist  the  Carlist 
incursions.  The  imbecile  wickedness  of  the  dominant  faction 
exceeds  all  the  hopes  or  fears  of  its  enemies.  Before  the 
present  cycle  of  revolution  began,  Sjsain,  notwithstanding 
the  defects  of  the  Government,  was  rapidly  advancing  in 
material  prosperity,  and  the  discontent  which  existed  was 
mainly  confined  to  the  army,  the  Court,  and  a  small 
number  of  professional  politicians.  The  Kepublicans,  first  by 
their  opposition  to  more  orderly  Governments,  and  chiefly 
during  their  own  administration  of  public  affairs,  have 
succeeded  in  impairing  all  securities  for  lile  and  property, 
so  that  a  large  part  of  the  more  respectable  population  has 
taken  refuge  in  loreign  countries.  For  the  evils  which  folly 
and  ambition  have  inflicted  on  the  country  there  is  absolutely 
no  compensation.  The  Government  at  Madrid,  if  indeed 
there  is  a  Government,  has  neither  popularity  nor  power ; 
and  when  it  is  overthrown  by  some  ignoble  street  riot,  its 
unknown  members  will  be  supplanted  by  representatives  of 
a  still  lower  social  stratum.  The  most  conclusive  condemna- 
tion of  the  Federal  Eepublic  is  that,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
political  observers,  the  Carlists  have  for  the  first  time  since 
the  disturbance  of  the  old  law  of  succession  a  possible  chance 
of  triumph.  Although  their  efl'orts  in  the  field  are  petty  and 
desultory,  an  absolute  monarch  would  be  preferred  to  the 
odious  and  degrading  tyranny  of  the  mob  of  Madrid  and 
Barcelona.  A  movement  in  liivour  of  the  rival  branch  of  the 
Bourbons  would  probably  be  more  acceptable  to  the  better 
classes;  but  in  the  present  circumstances  only  a  military 
leader  could  even  attempt  the  re-  establishment  of  order  ;  and 
Seuuano,  who  is  perhaps  the  least  unpopular  of  Spanish 
generals,  is  an  exile  from  his  country.  There  is  some  con- 
solation in  the  knowledge  that  the  three  montlis'  reign  of 
philanthropy  and  rhetoric  is  at  an  end.  Political  conflict  in 
Spain  has  reduced  itself  to  the  elementary  form  of  a  mere 
comparison  of  material  forces.  The  mob  has  beaten  the 
orators  ;  but  it  will  be  crushed  iu  its  turn  as  soon  as  it 
incounters  a  disciplined  force. 


MR.  FORSTER  AND  THE  EDUCATION  ACT. 

rjnilE  Elementary  Education  Act  Amendment  Bill,  as 
-L  described  by  Mr.  Fouster,  is  exactly  what  it  professes 
to  bo.  It  amends,  but  it  does  not  extend.  Tiie  arrange- 
ments for  the  compulsory  provision  of  schools  remain  as 
before ;  the  arrangements  for  sending  cliildrcn  to  school 
remain  as  l^cforc.  School  Boards  are  not  to  be  set  up 
everywhere  ;  attendance  is  not  to  be  enforced  every wlicre. 
As  regards  tlio  first  of  these  points,  taken  by  itself,  the 
omission  is  consistent  witli  the  spirit  of  ,tlio  original  Act  and 
with  the  rcpcjited  declarations  of  the  ViCK-PiacslDENT  of  tlic 
Council.  The  qucsti  on  whcliior  School  Boards  ought  to  be 
made  universal  may  be  differently  decided  according  as  it  is 
looked  at  on  its  own  merits  or  in  reference  to  compulsory 
attendance.  The  Education  League  wish  to  see  School  Boards 
established  in  CTcry  school  district  on  botii  tiioso  grounds. 
They  wish,  that  is  to  say,  that  School  Board  schools  bhould 


be  provided,  not  merely,  as  they  are  \inder  the  Act,  in  places 
where  voluntary  efEort  has  not  provided  any  efficient  school, 
but  in  places  where  voluntary  efEort  has  provided  efficient 
schools.  School  Board  schools  on  this  theory  are  to  be 
the  rivals,  and  not  nierely  the  supplements,  of  voluntary 
schools.  It  is  evident  that  to  hiive  made  School  Boards 
imiversal  for  this  purpose  would  have  been  to  introduce  a 
radical  alteration  into  the  Education  Act.  The  leading 
principle  of  that  Act  was  to  arrive  at  a  really  national 
system  of  education  by  making  full  use  of  the  partial  sys- 
tems already  in  being.  Wherever  voluntary  effort  had  pro- 
vided sufficient  schools,  or  could  be  induced  to  provide  them 
within  a  reasonable  time,  it  was  allowed  to  hold  its  ground. 
To  set  lip  a  Sciiool  Board  school  side  by  side  with  voluntary 
schools  created  in  answer  to  the  invitation  of  the  Government, 
within  three  years  from  that  invitation  having  been  issued, 
and  to  do  this  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  killing  off  the 
voluntary  schools  by  means  of  the  close  neighbourhood  of  the 
School  Board  schools,  would  have  gone  very  near  to  breaking 
faith  with  the  persons  who,  accepting  the  Government  assur- 
ance that  rates  might  be  made  unnecessary  by  adequate  sub- 
scriptions, had  provided  sufficient  schools  out  of  their  own 
pockets.  Parliament,  Ave  know,  can  make  no  binding  contracts, 
and  if  a  Bill  making  this  change  had  been  introduced  and 
passed  this  Session,  the  managei's  of  voluntary  schools  would 
have  had  no  strict  right  to  complain.  But  Ministers  can  make 
contracts  binding  at  all  events  upon  themselves,  and  the 
managers  of  voluntary  schools  would  have  had  good  right  to 
complain  if  such  a  Bill  had  been  passed  ;;t  the  instance  of  the 
present  (Government. 

No  breach  of  faith,  however,  would  have  been  involved  in 
the  universal  establislmient  of  School  Boards  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  attendance  at  school,  supposing  that  it  could 
have  been  shown  that  no  other  machinery  would  efi'ect  this 
object  equally  well.  In  the  omission  Irom  the  Bill  of  all 
relerence  to  this  aspect  of  the  question,  as  well  as  in  the 
highly  significant  reference  to  it  in  Mr.  Forsteu's  speech,  the 
influence  of  the  events  of  the  spring  may  be  clearly  traced. 
"  As  regards  compulsory  attendance,"  said  Mr.  Foksteu,  "  I 
"  have  personally  the  same  opinion  as  that  which  I  expressed 
"  in  debate  last  year.  I  have  not  concealed  from  my  col- 
"  leagues  my  conviction  that  direct  compulsion  might  be  stilely 
"  made  the  general  law  for  England  and  "Wales."  Mr.  Forstek 
did  not  go  on  to  say,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  supply  the  gap, 
that  his  colleagues  thought  that,  however  safe  it  would  be  for 
England  and  Wales,  it  would  not  be  equally  sale  for  the 
present  Cabinet.  Whenever  compulsory  attendance  is  made 
universal — and  after  the  precedent  of  the  Scotch  Education 
Bill  the  change  is  certain  to  be  introduced  some  day — it  will 
probably  be  made  so  at  the  cost  of  some  hard  fighting 
in  Parliament,  and  a  languid  Government  with,  upon  this 
question,  only  a  divided  party  to  lean  on,  is  not  inclined  for 
hard  fighting.  Perhaps  compulsory  education  might  have 
been  as  good  a  question  to  go  to  the  country  upon  as  any 
that  could  easily  be  Ibund,  but  to  make  up  its  mind  to  go 
to  the  country  at  all  demands  more  energy  than  the  Govern- 
ment now  seems  to  possess.  Certainly,  if  it  prel'ers  to  be 
carried  to  the  country  rather  than  to  go  to  it,  it  is  probably  well 
advised  in  keeping  clear  oi'  compulsory  education.  It  is  fair, 
however,  to  say  that  there  are  two  considerations  which 
may  well  have  weighed  with  the  Cabinet  in  determining  to 
leave  the  question  alone.  The  first  is,  lliat  whatever  be  the 
nature  of  the  machinery  by  which  attendance  is  to  be  enforced, 
the  creation  ol'  it  must  throw  large  additional  burdens  on  the 
rates,  and  in  the  present  temper  of  the  House  ol  Commons  on 
this  subject  it  is  not  dillicult  to  s;iy  how  it  would  have  re- 
ceived a  proposal  having  this  efi'ect.  A  good  immber  of 
persons  who  now  talk  cheerily  enough  in  lavour  of  compulsory 
education  might  have  changed  their  note  when  the  financial 
j)art  of  the  question  came  up  for  discu.ssion,  and  it  is 
possible  that  a  motion  not  to  go  on  with  the  Bill  until 
after  some  settlement  has  been  arrived  at  in  the  matter 
of  local  taxation  nught  have  found  unexpected  favour  even 
on  the  Liberal  benches.  The  second  consideration  is  that 
the  establishment  of  direct  compulsion  as  a  gener.d  law 
would  be  very  much  easier  if  the  religious  dilliculty  were 
out  of  the  way.  As  things  stand,  and  are  likely  to  stand  lor 
some  time  to  come,  tiie  only  schools  in  many  districts  will 
bo  voluntary  schools.  Compulsory  attendance  would  there- 
fore mean  compulsory  attendance  at  Denomiuatiomd  schools 
under  the  protection  of  the  conscience  clause.  With  proper 
Siiieguards  iu  the  way  of  inspection,  we  believe  that  this  is 
a  sufficient  protection ;  but  the  Education  League  would, 
certainly  not  accept  it  as  such.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
tho  next  elcctiou  will  cuuviiico  theso  gentlemcu  tliat  their 
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power  in  the  country  is  very  much  less  than  they  have  till 
Lately  supposed  it  to  le,  and  if  their  weakness  in  the  House  of 
Commons  can  be  shown  to  be  an  accurate  measure  of  their 
weakness  in  the  constituencies,  it  will  be  very  much  easier  to 
settle  the  question  of  compulsory  attendance  at  school. 

The  positive  provisions  of  the  Bill,  so  far  as  they  were 
explained  on  Thursday,  are  mainly  two.  Dekison's  Act 
is  to  be  made  compulsory  instead  of  permissive;  and  the 
payment  of  school  fees  is  to  be  transferred  from  the  School 
Boards  to  the  Board  of  Guardians.  At  present  the  Guardians  ' 
may  provide  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  outdoor  paupers 
if  they  think  fit,  but  they  must  not  make  that  provision  a 
condition  of  relief  Mr.  Forstep.  proposes  to  repeal  Desisox's 
Act,  and  to  enact  that  where  outdoor  relief  is  given  to  chil- 
dren between  five  and  thirteen  years  of  age,  or  to  their 
parents,  it  shall  be  a  condition  of  such  relief  that  elementary 
education  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  shall  be  provided 
for  them,  and  the  Guardians  shall  give  such  further  relief  as 
may  be  necessary  for  that  purpose.  We  do  not  imagine  that 
this  clause  will  meet  with  any  opposition.  It  is  a  matter  of 
the  most  obvious  common  sense  that  in  relieving  adult  paupers 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  breed  up  a  new  generation  of 
paupers  to  take  their  place.  But  to  accustom  the  chUd  of  a 
pauper  from  babyhood  to  be  maintained  out  of  the  rates,  while 
denying  him  the  education  which  may  give  him  hereafter  the 
wish  and  the  power  to  maintain  himself,  is  the  best  way  to 
ensure  his  becoming  a  pauper  as  soon  as  he  is  old  enough  to 
make  a  choice  for  himself.  As  the  law  stands,  parsimo- 
nious Boards  of  Guardians  need  not  provide  for  the  children 
of  out-door  paupers  being  educated,  and  even  Boards  of 
Guardians,  whose  wisdom  extends  beyond  pence,  are  bound 
to  relieve  a  parent  even  if  he  refuses  to  send  his  child 
to  school.  There  are  at  least,  Mr.  Fop.ster  says, 
200,000  children  of  school  age  whose  parents  are 
outdoor  paupers,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  new  provision 
will  be  to  extend  compulsory  education  to  a  large  proportion 
of  the  children  who  most  stand  in  need  of  it.  The  vexed 
question  of  the  25th  Clause  of  the  Education  Act  is  dealt  with, 
in  essentials,  in  the  way  which  we  have  all  along  advo- 
cated. Wherever  the  parent  of  a  child  required  by  the  by- 
laws of  a  School  Board  to  attend  school  satisfies  the  Guardians 
that  he  is  imable  from  poverty  to  pay  the  school  fees,  the 
Guardians  are  to  make  him  such  allowance  as  will  enable  him 
to  pay  them ;  but  this  allowance  is  not  to  be  granted  or  re- 
fused on  condition  of  the  child  attending  any  public  elementary 
school  other  than  such  as  may  be  selected  by  the  parent.  Mr. 
FoRSTER  asked  the  House  to  observe  that  the  new  clause  does 
not  enact  that  fees  are  to  be  paid  to  school  managers 
out  of  the  rates,  but  simply  that  help  shall  be  given  out 
of  the  rates  to  parents  who  without  such  help  would  not 
be  able  to  obey  the  law.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  Educa- 
tion League  will  take  no  account  of  this  distinction, 
and  Mr.  Dixon  has  in  fact  already  sounded  the  note 
of  fierce  hostihty  to  the  Ministerial  proposal.  They  will 
want  to  trace  out  the  expenditure  of  the  relief  given, 
and  will  grudge  the  outlay  of  the  least  portion  of  it  in 
sending  children  to  Denominational  schools.  Why  they  are  not 
equally  precise  about  the  expenditure  of  relief  given  for  other 
purposes — why,  for  example,  they  do  not  make  it  a  grievance 
that  one  old  pauper  buys  her  tea  from  a  Eoman  Catholic 
grocer,  while  another  buys  her  snuff  from  a  tobacconist  in 
connexion  with  the  Congregational  Union,  is  hard  to  say. 
But  they  are  likely,  if  this  analogy  is  driven  home,  to  arrive 
at  consistency  by  an  absurd  extension  of  their  theory,  rather 
than  by  a  rational  abandonment  of  it.  It  has  long  been 
evident  that  upon  this  point  there  is  no  room  for  compromise. 
So  long  as  voluntary  schools  hold  their  present  place  in 
otir  educational  system,  the  liberty  given  to  a  parent  by 
the  25th  Clause  to  send  his  child  to  tiie  school  he  likes 
beat,  whenever  there  is  more  than  one  which  gives  efficient 
elementary  education,  is  essential  to  the  successful  work- 
ing of  compulsion ;  and  though  the  Education  League 
may  wish  to  dispense  with  elementary  education  altogether 
rather  than  have  it  on  the.se  terms,  the  country  is  not 
prepared  to  go  with  them.  That  Mr.  Forstek  has  maintained 
the  distinction  between  paupers  and  parents  requiring  educa- 
tional relief  is  to  be  regretted.  It  is  an  unmeanmg  distinction 
at  the  best,  and  it  may  easily  Vjecome  a  mischievous  one.  ISome 
of  the  worst  evils  attending  it,  however,  will  be  removed  by 
the  Guardians  being  made  the  vehicle  through  which  the  relief 
is  administered.  It  will  be  their  business  to  determine  whether 
the  plea  made  out  for  it  is  genuine,  and  they  will  have  a  large 
practical  experience  to  guide  them  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion. 


FRENX'II  FIXANCE. 

TIIE  new  Government  in  France  starts  with  one  great  and 
incontestable  advantage,  for  it  can  at  oucu  get  credit  for 
wisdom  and  patriotism  by  merely  avoiding  the  financial  heresies 
ofM.  Thiers.  Last  summer  everything  was  sacrificed  to  the 
one  great  object  of  floating  on  satisfactory  terms  an  enormous 
loan.  In  order  that  it  might  be  floated,  M.  Thiers  had  to  be 
allowed  to  govern  as  he  pleased,  and  to  shape  the  financial  policy 
of  the  country  after  his  own  fashion.  He  had  two  special  fancies 
to  which  he  adhered,  until,  for  the  sake  of  political  peace,  those 
Avho  most  clearly  saw  the  blunders  he  was  making  assented 
to  what  he  proposed.  He  was  bent  on  freeing  France  from 
all  Treaties  of  Commerce  whatever,  and  he  was  resolved  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  annual  revenue  should  be  derived  from 
taxes  on  raw  materials.  There  Avas  at  no  time  any  point 
on  which  he  bestowed  so  much  incessant  attention,  or  to  carry 
which  he  worked  so  cleverly  and  mauceuvred  so  adroitly,  as 
that  of  taxation  of  raw  materials.  He  assured  the  Assembly  over 
and  over  again  that  these  taxes  would  produce  four  millions 
sterling.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  was  asked  to  explain  how 
he  proposed  to  get  this  revenue  while  existing  treaties  still 
permitted  the  free  import  of  some  at  least  of  the  raw  materials 
that  were  to  be  taxed ;  and  a  special  Committee  in  vain  re- 
ported that,  after  examining  the  question  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  coimtry 
would  scarcely  get  a  farthing  of  available  revenue  from  the 
taxes  on  raw  materials.  M.  Thiers  replied  that  he  was 
M.  Thiers,  that  he  knew  from  the  teaching  of  his  inner  con- 
sciousness that  four  millions  was  the  sum  that  would  be  pro- 
duced, and  that  this  was  the  exact  sum  necessary  to  balance 
the  Budget.  If  the  country  is  to  be  cleared  of  the  foreigner 
there  must  be  a  big  loan,  he  kept  on  repeating  ;  if  there  is  to 
be  u  big  loan,  the  Budget  is  to  be  balanced ;  if  the  Budget  is 
to  be  balanced,  raw  materials  must  be  taxed.  The  Assembly 
listened,  did  not  believe  a  Avord  he  said,  and  voted  as  he 
wished.  Indirectly  this  vote  produced  the  effect  intended. 
Lenders  did  not  accept  jM.  Thiers's  statements  and  suppose 
that  the  Budget  would  be  balanced  by  taxes  on  raw  materials, 
but  they  saw  in  the  readiness  of  the  Assembly  to  support  the 
Government  of  the  day  on  financial  questions,  even  against 
the  opinion  of  nine-tenths  of  the  voters,  an  assurance  that 
France  would  in  some  way  or  other  see  that  its  Budget  was 
balanced.  Now  that  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  ascertain 
what  has  been  the  practical  effect  of  the  scheme  of  taxation  to 
which  M.  Thiers  clung  so  fondly,  it  is  found  that  all  his 
expectations  have  been  deceived.  The  taxes  on  raw  materials, 
which  were  intended  to  produce  four  millions,  have  not  pro- 
duced anything.  The  whole  scheme  is  a  total  failure.  The 
expected  revenue  from  other  sources  has  also  proved  deficient, 
and  the  new  Government,  which  finds  a  natural  pleasure  in 
revealing  all  that  its  adversaries  must  have  long  mourned 
over  in  secret,  announces  tliat  there  is  a  deficit  of  eight 
millions  sterling.  To  provide  for  a  deficit  of  eight  millions 
sterling  is  generally  as  melancholy  a  duty  as  a  Government 
can  be  called  on  to  discharge.  But  in  this  case  there  is  much 
to  make  the  operation  pleasant.  The  new  Ministry  can  clearly 
cast  the  burden  of  discredit  on  the  shoulders  of  their  pre- 
decessors, and  every  financial  step  they  take  is  also  a  step 
towards  the  great  result  of  lowering  the  reputation  of  M. 
Thiers. 

The  new  Government  is  remarkably  strong  in  financial 
ability.    M.  Magne  was  twice  Finance  Minister  under  the 
Empire,  and  the  confidence  he  won  in  that  position  is  generally 
recognized  as  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  great  rise  in  the 
i  price  of  the  public  funds  during  the  last  fortnight.    M.  de  la 
[  Bouillerie,  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  was  the  author  of  the 
I  Financial  Report  of  1871,  and  was  the  Reporter  on  the  Bitdget 
;  of  1872.     Both  Ministers  voted  against  the  taxes  on  raw 
materials,  and  abstained  from  voting  for  the  Bill  to  abolish  the 
English  Treaty  of  Commerce.    Now,  therefore,  that  they  are 
prepared  to  reverse  the  policy  of  their  predecessors,  they  come 
forward  perfectly  unfettered,  and  command  the  attention  due 
to  men  who  thoroughly  understand  the  business  they  are 
taking  in  hand.    On  Saturday  a  deputy,  acting  no  doubt  in 
concert  with  the  Government,  proposed  that  the  taxes  on  raw 
materials  should  not  be  levied  until  compensatory  duties 
could  be  imposed  on  all  foreign  goods.    This  was,  in  effect, 
to  suggest  that  the  whole  of  JI.  Thiers's  peculiar  system  of 
finance  should  remain  in  abeyance  until  all  existing  Treaties 
of  Commerce  have  expired.  The  Minister  of  Commerce  replied 
I  that,  as  to  the  taxes  on  raw  materials,  it  was  impossible  any 
longer  to  regard  them  as  a  source  of  revenue ;  and  that  for 
financial   purposes  the   law   of   1872   must   be  regarded 
as   a   dead   letter.      But   the  proper   treatment   of  the 
Treaties  of  Commerce  presented  some  difficulty,  for  negotia- 
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tions  had  been  carried  on  by  the  late  Government  with  Italy, 
England,  and  Belgium,  and  the  new  Government  was  not  pre- 
pared, without  further  consideration,  to  state  how  far  it  found 
itself  pledged  by  what  had  been  done.  Meanwhile  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Assembly  appointed  to  inquire  into  commercial 
affairs  has  made  a  suggestion  which,  if  it  could  be  carried 
eut,  wotdd  remove  many  difficulties.  It  is,  that  the  Treaties 
of  i860,  without  being  formally  renewed,  should  be  put 
practically  into  operation  by  what  the  Committee  term  "  tacit 
"reconduction."  Thus  the  whole  of  M.  Thiers's  work 
Avould  be  swept  away  at  one  stroke ;  and  although  it  is  not 
known  whether  the  Ministry  will  adopt  the  suggestion,  the 
Minister  of  Commerce  has  taken  an  important  step  in 
this  direction  by  announcing  his  readiness  to  abrogate  the 
new  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  by  which  a  heavy  defer- 
ential duty  was  imposed  on  English  vessels.  This  Act, 
which  was  one  of  the  chief  gems  of  M.  Thiers's  Protectionist 
policy,  was  intended  to  give  new  life  to  the  languishing  com- 
mercial marine  of  France ;  but  practically  it  has  had  a  totally 
opposite  effect.  It  has  thrown  French  trade  into  confusion,  it 
has  diverted  commerce  from  French  to  Dutch  and  Belgian 
ports,  and,  while  it  has  produced  gi-eat  irritation  among  English 
shipowners,  it  has  conferred  no  benefit  on  the  owners  of  French 
vessels.  The  Minister,  therefore,  had  the  satisfaction  of  at 
once  taking  a  step  which  he  could  rely  upon  as  being  regarded 
by  England  as  a  friendly  act,  and  at  the  same  time  gratifying 
the  French  commercial  public.  In  recurring  to  a  more 
liberal  financial  policy  he  will  have  no  opposition  to  fear  from 
his  habitual  adversaries.  The  Left,  when  they  supported  M. 
Thiers  in  his  fanciful  schemes,  openly  avowed  that  they  con- 
sidered him  totally  wrong,  but  were  prepared  for  temporary 
political  purposes  to  support  him  whether  he  was  wrong  or 
right. 

But  the  deficit  of  eight  millions  remains,  and  the  first  idea 
of  the  Ministry  seems  to  have  been  to  procure  what  is  wanting 
by  a  new  tax  on  business  transactions  and  by  an  increase  of 
the  Registration  duties.    Formidable  objections  may  be  urged 
against  looking  to  either  of  these  two  sources.    To  increase 
the  Eegistration  duties  is  simply  to  add  to  the  existing  heavy 
burdens  on  land  ;  and  although  it  would  be  equitable  to  make 
the  landed  classes  bear  their  share  of  new  taxation  if  traders 
were  to  be  subjected  to  new  taxes,  the  justice  of  the  scheme 
would  scarcely  reconcile  the  grumbling  small  proprietors,  in 
whom  the  new  Government  hopes  to  find  its  surest  allies,  to 
pay  more  than  is  now  exacted  from  them.    The  tax  on  busi- 
ness transactions  has  almost  every  possible  fault  that  a  tax 
can  have.  It  would  be  as  inquisitorial  as  the  Income-tax,  and 
it  would  fall  most  unfairly  on  different  sets  of  traders.  What 
is  proposed  is  that  a  tax  of  one  per  cent,  should  be  levied,  not 
on  the  net  profits,  but  on  the  gross  transactions  of  traders. 
The  oftener,  therefore,  that  a  man  turned  over  his  money,  the 
more  he  would  pay  to  the  State,  although  his  profit  on  each 
transaction  might  be  very  small.     Nothing  could  be  more 
certain  to  discourage  commercial  activity  and  enterprise,  as 
the  accidental  nature  of  his  business,  and  not  his  available 
yearly  revenue,  would  determine  how  much  a  trader  would 
have  to  pay.    So  difficult  is  it  in  the  present  state  of  France 
to  invent  new  taxes,  that  attention  has  been  naturally  directed 
to  a  method  of  avoiding  altogether  the  necessity  of  new  taxa- 
tion.   The  State  has  arranged  to  repay  the  money  lent  it  by 
the  Bank  of  France  by  annual  instalments  of  eiglat  millions 
sterling.    If  the  State  did  not  pay  in  the  coming  financial 
year  this  instalment,  there  would  be  eight  millions  less  to 
provide  from   taxation,  and   thus   the  Budget   would  be 
balanced  without  a  farthing  of  new  taxation  being  requisite. 
This  mode  of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty  is  delightfully 
simple,  and  the  attraction  of  diverting  these  eight  millions 
from  their  appointed  object  is  so  great  that  inventive  financiers 
are  always  proposing  schemes  for   turning   this   fund  to 
account  in  their  own  fashion.     M.  rouYEU-QuERTiER,  for 
example,  has  recently  suggested  that  it  might  be  very  con- 
veniently used  for  paying  off  the  purchase-money  of  the 
Eastern  railways;  and  as  the  Government  pays  only  one  per 
cent,  to  the  Bank,  while  it  pays  six  per  cent,  interest  to  every 
one  else,  there  is  evidently  no  end  to  the  ways  in  which  it  might 
be  shown  that  the  State  would  reap  an  immediate  gain  if  it 
postponed  the  repayment  of  its  debt  to  the  Bank.  But 
to    propose    such   a   postponement   is   really   to   take  a 
very   serious   stcj).     Until  its   debt  is  repaid,  the  Bank 
cannot  resume  cash  payments ;   until  cash  iiaymcnts  arc  re- 
sumed, France  is  cut  oil"  from  a  most  imporUmt  portion  of 
commercial   businoBS.     There   used  to  be  two  centres  of 
exchange  operations  in  Europe,  London  and  Paris ;  but  since 
the  war  of  1 870  exchange  business  has  been  altogether  diverted 
from  Paris,  and  London  has  become  the  one  centre  of  Euro- 


pean operations,  as  the  nature  of  their  business  requires  that 

dealers  should  be  certain  of  being  paid,  if  they  need  it,  in  gold. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the  Bank  of  France  should 
regard  with  the  greatest  regret  the  loss  of  the  important  posi- 
tion it  once  held,  and  should  insist  that  no  sacrifice  can  be  too 
great  to  enable  Paris  to  become  once  more  the  rival  of  London. 
Men  of  great  financial  ability  are  sui-e  to  urge  this  view  in  the 
Assembly,  and  no  one  could  be  better  aware  than  M.  Magne 
how  much  he  is  abandoning  if  he  defers  the  resumption  of 
cash  payments  to  an  indefinite  period.  Should  the  Rlinistry 
make  the  proposal,  it  will  probably  carry  it,  for  the  only 
alternative  is  to  invent  new  taxes,  and  this  is  beyond  the 
power  of  an  Opposition.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  proposal 
would  be  made  with  the  greatest  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  and  would  be  accepted  by  the  Assembly  with 
the  severe  disapproval  of  those  in  its  ranks  best  qualitied  to 
j  udge  of  the  ultimate  consequences  of  what  was  being  done. 


THE  SCOTCH  CHURCHES. 

THE  Assemblies  of  the  Scotch  Churches  would,  it  might 
reasonably  be  thought,  present  a  very  pleasing  spectacle 
of  active  and  successful  Protestantism.  The  great  mass  of 
the  nation  is  of  one  faith,  and  that  faith  is  endeared  to  it  by 
history,  tradition,  and  the  remembrances  of  great  triumphs 
over  great  difficulties.  In  everything  that  elsewhere  is  con- 
sidered to  form  the  basis  of  a  Ciiristian  communion  the  vast 
bulk  of  Scotchmen  are  absolutely  agreed.  The  population 
consists  of  a  million  and  a  half  Presbyterians  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  half  as  many  Presbyterians  of  the  Free 
Church,  and  nearly  half  a  million  United  Presbyterians. 
Outside  the  Presbyterian  fold  there  are  three  hundred  thou- 
sand Roman  Catholics,  and  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
Episcopalians.  There  is  no  tenet  that  has  the  slightest  con- 
nexion with  theology  or  spiritual  life  as  to  which  the  divisions 
of  the  Presbyterian  fold  are  at  variance.  "What  separates 
them  is  that  the  United  Presbyterians  wish  the  Church  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  State,  the  Free  Church  wishes  the  State  to 
assist  the  Church,  provided  itdoes  so  on  terms  of  which  the  Church 
approves,  and  the  Established  Church  likes  to  be  connected 
with  the  State,  and  is  perlectly  content  to  have  the  prestige  of 
cordial  relations  with  the  Crown,  and  as  much  in  the  way  of 
endowments  as  it  can  get.  In  spite,  however,  of  their  agreeing 
on  ninety-nine  points  out  o£  a  hundred  in  which  Christians 
feel  warm  interest,  their  discord  as  to  the  hundredth  point  is 
enough  to  develop  all  the  vigour  and  fury  of  theological 
bitterness  and  theological  hatred.  It  is  perhaps  because  they 
agree  in  so  much  that  they  hate  and  revile  each  other  so 
fiercely  in  the  narrow  field  of  their  disagreement.  The  main 
note  or  mark  of  Scotch  Presbyteriauism  is  its  intense 
parochialism.  It  is  the  perfect  flowering  of  religious  beadle- 
dom. The  meetings  of  the  Assemblies  ring  with  the  utter- 
ances of  alternate  bombast  and  scurrihty  which  are  so 
familiar  a  feature  in  the  proceedings  of  vestries  and  parish 
Boards.  There  is  no  measure  or  sense  of  proportion  in  any- 
thing that  is  said.  Any  departure  from  the  view  of  the 
speaker  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  showed  a  depravity  sufficient 
to  doom  to  destruction  a  world  in  which  such  ophiions 
can  be  held.  Men  of  the  most  earnest  sincerity  and  the 
most  amiable  temper  seem  to  bid  good-by  to  common 
sense  altogether  when  they  come  within  the  deterio- 
rating infiuence  of  an  Assembly.  Dr.  Duff,  who  has  given 
almost  the  whole  of  a  long  and  successful  life  to  missionary 
work  in  India,  has  been  acting  as  the  Moderator  of  the  Free 
Church,  and  a  man  who  has  seen  many  men  and  things,  and 
who  has  won  fame  for  himself  and  his  Church  by  his  labours 
abroad,  might  be  expected  to  be  a  little  reasonable  when  he 
came  to  preside  over  the  meetings  of  his  brethren  at  home. 
But  Dr.  Duff  is  no  more  able  to  resist  the  demoralizing 
atmosphere  of  a  Genei'al  Assembly  than  any  one  else.  In  an 
opening  address  which  filled  twenty-one  colunnis  of  a  local 
journal,  he  touched  on  every  subject  that  interested  him. 
Among  other  things,  he  announced  to  his  hearers  that  an 
event  had  recently  happened  which  was  the  most  critical,  the 
most  grave,  and  the  most  appalling  event  in  the  history  ot  the 
human  race  since  the  fall  of  Auam.  Persons  not  accusiomed 
to  the  language  of  speakers  in  General  Assemblies  would 
never  guess,  il"  they  guessed  all  the  rest  of  their  lives,  what 
this  awful  event  really  was.  It  was  the  election  of  a  Mr. 
RiuG  as  a  member  of  the  School  Board  of  Eduiburgh. 
Nor  was  Dr.  Duff,  to  bestow  on  whom  the  title  of 
Moderator  is  the  only  trace  of  humour  in  the  proceedings, 
less  aspiring  in  his  language  when  commenting  on  the 
behaviour  of  the  brethren  over  whom  he  was  presiding.  They 
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relieved  their  feelings  by  freely  hissing  the  speeches  of  those 
with  whom  they  disagreed.  This,  the  Moderator  informed 
them,  reminded  him  of  Milton's  hissing  Devils,  in  what  he 
euphemistically  called  "  a  remarkable  place."  No  one  seems 
to  have  thought  there  was  anything  odd  in  this.  They  were 
met  in  General  Assembly,  and  therefore  it  seemed  to  them 
perfectly  natural  that  they  should  hiss  any  fellow-labourer 
in  the  spiritual  vineyard  whose  opinions  on  the  minutest 
point  of  ecclesiastical  arrangements  differed  from  theirs,  and 
tiiat  in  return  their  President  should  tell  them  that  they  ! 
made  him  feel  as  if  he  were  in  Milton's  Hell.  I 
A  story  is  told  that  at  one  of  these  meetings  a  speaker  re-  \ 
marked  that  the  speeches  of  those  who  preceded  him  reminded  ! 
liim  of  his  wife's  tea,  which  was  very  hot  and  very  weak. 
This  description  gives  a  not  inaccurate,  although  perhaps 
too  complimentary,  impression  of  the  speeches  made  at  j 
a  very  excited  and  stormy  meeting  of  the  Free  Church  I 
Assembly  held  a  few  days  ago.  There  was  no  tea  at 
all  in  most  of  these  outpourings.  It  was  all  undiluted  [ 
hot  water.  Speaker  after  speaker  rose,  and  so  intense  j 
was  the  interest  excited  that  the  Free  Church  was  on  the 
very  brink  of  breaking  up  on  the  point  at  issue  ;  and  yet  any 
one  outside  the  communion  might  read  columns  of  these 
speeches  as  reported,  and  fail  to  gain  the  slightest  clue  as  to 
what  it  was  that  formed  the  subject  of  quarrel.  It  was  some- 
thing so  very  small  that  it  could  not  be  put  into  intelligible 
language.  And  yet  the  quarrel  was  carried  on  at  a  white 
heat,  and  passion  seemed  destined  to  triumph  over  reason,  if 
there  was  any  reason  to  triumph  over,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
a  compromise  was  suggested  which  appears  totally  unmeaning, 
and  then  all  the  Assembly  declared  itself  happy  and  satisfied,  and 
the  Moderator  declared  that  there  had  been  a  special  interpo- 
sition of  Divine  Grace  to  avert  disruption,  and  prayer  was 
offered  up  in  thankfulness  for  a  great  deliverance.  Up  to  a 
certain  point  the  question  is  not  wholly  unintelligible.  As  the 
Established  Church  is  rather  larger  in  number  than  the  two 
other  Presbyterian  Churches,  and  as  both  of  these  agree  in  think- 
ing that  the  Erastianism  of  the  Established  Church  is  one  of  the 
most  frightful  things  on  earth,  it  occurred  to  many  leaders  of 
the  two  dissentient  bodies  that,  if  they  united,  they  might  do 
more  to  hurt  the  Established  Chvurch  than  they  could  do  singly. 
Accordingly,  for  nine  years  there  has  been  a  movement 
in  this  direction,  and  the  time  seemed  to  have  arrived  to  carry 
it  out  so  far  as  might  be  practicable.  But  there  was  a 
minority  in  the  Free  Church  which  abhorred  the  thought  of 
joining  so  dangerous  a  body  as  the  United  Presbyterians ;  and 
this  minority  threatened  that,  if  they  were  outvoted,  they 
would  appeal  to  the  Courts  of  Law,  and  claim  that,  as  they 
wished  for  no  change,  all  the  property  of  the  Free  Church 
siiould  be  handed  over  to  them  as  the  true  representatives  of 
the  communion.  As  the  whole  basis  of  the  Free  Church  is 
ks  protest  against  the  temporal  Courts  having  jurisdiction  in 
spiritual  matters,  there  was  something  supremely  audacious 
in  this  threat.  But  then  it  seemed  as  if  the  law  was  likely  to 
be  on  the  side  of  these  illogical  disputants,  and  it  would  have 
been  an  absurd  termination  of  an  attempt  to  enlarge  the 
borders  of  the  Free  Church  if  all  its  possessions  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  minority.  The  promoters  of  union  were 
tlierefore  obliged  to  sitccumb,  and  they  did  this  under  the 
veil  of  a  compromise  which  is  totally  unintelligible.  This 
does  not,  indeed,  impair  the  effect  of  a  compromise  which 
is  merely  a  means  of  concealing  defeat,  and  which  may 
answer  its  purpose  perfectly  well  although  no  one  un- 
derstands it.  But  the  state  of  mind  in  which  such  a  com- 
promise could  be  accepted  after  so  much  previous  opposition 
had  raged  an  hour  or  two  before  is  strongly  characteristic.  It 
is  now  arranged  that,  if  a  Free  Church  congregation  chooses  to 
call  a  United  Presbyterian  minister,  the  Presbytery  shall 
pronounce  that  this  call  is  regular  and  sufficient,  and  shall  send 
him  some  special  Free  Church  documents  of  which  he  need  take 
no  notice,  but  in  which  his  silence  is  to  be  taken  as  implying 
that  he  agrees,  and  then  he  may  minister  to  the  Free  Church 
congregation  that  wishes  for  him.  It  had  previously  been 
proposed  that  under  similar  circumstances  the  Presbytery 
should  sustain  the  call,  and  this  was  pronounced  to  be  so 
detestable  a  proposal  as  to  necessitate  the  disruption  of  the 
Church  on  the  part  of  those  who  perceived  its  enormity.  The 
disruption  seemed  inevitable,  and  the  minority  had  already 
hired  a  public  building  in  which  to  take  up  their  new 
quarters  when  fortunately  the  dinner-hour  arrived.  During 
ifiis  happy  interval  a  conciliatory  member  was  prompted,  as 
the  Moderator  thinks,  by  a  special  interposition  to  suggest 
tiiat  the  Presbytery  should  not  sustain  the  call,  but 
pronounce  it  sufficient.  Directly  those  magic  words  were 
uttered  the  spirit  of  peace  eotered  into  every  breast.  Brothers 


fell  blessing  and  melting  into  brotherly  arms,  and  all  was 
sweetness,  harmony,  and  rapture.  How  this  liappencd  it  is 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  inquire ;  it  is  more  easy  to  enter  into 
the  feelings  of  one  of  the  ardent  spirits  of  the  minority  who 
told  his  congregation  on  the  succeeding  Sabbath  that  on 
reflection  he  could  not  be  satisfied,  that  a  proper  building  had 
been  actually  hired,  and  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  dis- 
ruption ought  to  have  taken  place. 

The  Assemblies  of  the  Established  Church  are  much  more 
decorous,  although  parochialism  is  tolerably  rampant  there 
also.  We  gather  from  the  records  of  recent  meetings  that  the 
Church  is  fairly  flourishing  ;  that  it  at  least  holds  its  own ; 
that  it  collects  and  spends  a  considerable  amount  of  money ; 
and  that  it  is  especially  anxious  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews. 
This  was  all  set  forth  with  the  usual  adornments,  and  in 
the  usual  metaphoric  language.  The  Church  was  under 
the  waves,  but  floating  on  them  ;  beleaguered,  but  ready  to 
unmask  its  own  powerful  batteries ;  and,  in  short,  capable  of 
being  pictured  under  any  images  of  combined  adversity  and 
success.  But  what  really  took  up  almost  the  whole  time  and 
absorbed  almost  the  whole  interest  of  the  Assembly  was  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  case  of  Dr.  Wallace,  who  has  a  church  in 
Edinburgh,  and  who  has  lately  been  appointed  by  the  Crown 
to  a  chair  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  With  the  habitual 
injustice  of  theological  enemies,  some  of  those  who  resented 
his  appointment  as  a  Professor  thought  that  they  could  deal  him 
a  side  blow  by  raking  up  expressions  which  he  was  said  to 
have  used  in  the  pulpit,  but  of  which  no  notice  had  been 
taken  until  he  had  gained  promotion.  The  chief  allegation 
seems  to  have  been  that  Dr.  Wallace  had  applied  the  terms 
"  fickle,  lawless,  and  fidgety  "  to  the  Deitv  as  conceived  in  the 
popular  Scotch  theology.  But  there  can  be  nothing  heretical 
in  giving  a  mistaken  account  of  other  people's  opinions,  and  it 
was  heresy  with  which  Dr.  Wallace  was  charged.  At  the  same 
time,  if  such  expressions  Avere  used  in  the  pulpit,  no  greater  proof 
covdd  be  given  of  the  deep-seated  parochialism  of  the  Scotch 
ecclesiastical  mind.  Liberalism  may  be  as  parochial  as  any- 
thing else,  and  nothing  can  be  in  worse  taste  than  offensive, 
exaggerated  expressions  from  the  pulpit  intended  to  hold  up  to 
ridicule  the  opinions  of  ordinary  believers.  The  Assembly  had 
finally  the  good  sense  to  put  a  stop  to  the  vague  proceedings 
against  Dr.  Wallace,  and  to  declare  that  if  people  wished  to 
attack  him  they  must  do  so  in  a  regular  manner,  and  prove  what 
they  asserted.  There  is  always  some  kind  of  moderation  and 
good  sense  and  perception  of  what  justice  requires  in  a 
Church  that  is  connected  with  the  State,  and  the  decision  of 
the  older  Assembly  shines  by  contrast  with  the  furious 
babble  of  its  younger  rival  about  sustained  and  sufficient 
calls.  But  it  IS  impossible  not  to  see  that  the  parochialism  of 
Presbyterianism  must  in  the  long  run  destroy  it  in  a  country 
Avhich,  outside  religious  affairs,  is  making  progress  so  rapidly 
as  Scotland.  One  significant  symptom  of  this  is  that  the 
Established  Church  cannot,  as  its  recent  Eeports  show,  get  a 
sufficient  number  of  candidates  for  the  ministry.  Able  young 
men  cannot  in  these  days  feel  much  attraction  for  such  arenas 
as  General  Assemblies ;  and  the  laity,  as  it  moves  forward, 
will  gradually  come  to  regard  these  exhibitions  of  clerical 
thought  and  temper  with  a  mixture  of  pity  and  contempt. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  COMBAT. 

MBEULE  seems  destined  to  be  the  evil  genius  of  the 
•  Duke  of  Broglie's  Ministry.  His  first  Circular  to 
the  prefects  went  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  go  with  decency 
in  the  way  of  corrupting  public  opinion.  In  England  the 
issue  of  such  instructions  would  have  been  regarded  as  tanta- 
mount to  an  admission  that  the  majority  in  the  Assembly  ia 
not  supplemented  by  any  corresponding  majority  in  the 
country.  In  France,  however,  the  habit  of  submission  to  the 
authorities  is  so  well  established  that  it  seemed  nothing  more 
than  natural  that  the  new  Minister  of  the  Interior  should 
direct  his  subordinates  how  to  turn  this  habit  to  account. 
What  really  puzzled  Frenchmen  was  the  omission  of  the  late 
Government  to  take  the  same  course.  If  M.  Thiers  had  not 
left  the  electors  free  to  choose  their  own  representatives,  it  is 
by  no  means  unlikely  that  the  Conservatives  would  have 
condoned  his  other  shortcomings ;  but  they  found  it  impos- 
sible to  feel  themselves  safe  under  an  Administration  which 
neglected  so  indispensable  a  political  duty.  Consequently 
M.  BtULli's  first  Circular  was  intended,  not  only  as  a  manual 
for  the  new  prefects,  but  also  as  an  intimation  to  the  frienda 
of  the  Government  that  the  officials  in  charge  of  the  elections 
would  no  longer  be  allowed  to  disregard  their  duties  as  they 
had  disregarded  them  under  M.  Tuitits.   If  the  Circular  gave 
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some  colour  to  the  charge  of  Imperialism  which  has  been 
freely  brought  against  the  new  Cabinet,  the  Minister  could  at 
least  plead  that  it  was  essential  to  let  the  Conservatives  see 
that  they  bad  gained  something  by  M.  Thiehs's  deposition. 

The  second  Circular  probably  means  nothing  more  than 
the  first,  but  it  differs  from  it  in  the  important  particular 
of  saying  exactly  what  it  means.  That  this  distinction  is  not 
an  insignificant  one  is  clear  from  the  impression  which  M. 
Beule's  language  has  made  on  the  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  a  well  understood  maxim  in  politics  that  there 
are  many  things  that  can  be  safely  done  which  cannot  be 
safely  talked  about.  The  French  Conservatives  are  in  the 
position  of  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  Parliament  who  is  not 
averse  to  judicious  bribery,  provided  that  his  agent  takes 
care  that  he  knows  nothing  about  it.  It  might  have  been 
■whispered  about  that  this  or  that  Republican  newspaper  had 
been  bought,  and  the  Conservatives  would  only  have  felt 
a  secret  pleasure  in  the  reflection  that  their  interests  were  in 
careful  hands.  But  to  have  the  order  to  buy  produced  in  its 
naked  simplicity  is  another  matter.  M.  Beule's  Circular  is  a 
virtual  proclamation  that  Conservative  principles  are  of  so 
little  account  in  the  country  that  they  can  only  be 
saved  from  extinction  by  hiring  journalists  to  write 
them  up ;  and  though  the  Right  may  feel  an  uneasy 
suspicion  that  this  is  the  fact,  they  are  naturally  dis- 
gusted at  having  their  suspicions  put  into  a  shape  in  which 
they  can  be  read  to  the  whole  Assembly.  Men  do  not  always 
like  having  their  fears  revealed  to  themselves,  and  in  this  case 
they  have  to  endiire  the  greater  misfortune  of  having  their 
fears  revealed  to  their  enemies.  The  bargain  which  M.  Beule 
is  so  anxious  to  conclude  is  now  discredited  beforehand. 
The  newspapers  which  are  "  susceptible  of  becoming  Con- 
"  servative  "  will  now  have  to  put  a  bridle  on  their  desires. 
Their  conversion  must  be  delayed  until  there  has  been  time 
for  the  character  ol'  the  arrangements  in  consideration  of 
which  their  eyes  are  to  be  opened  to  the  truth  to  drop  out 
of  recollection.  However  highly  they  may  value  the  fiow  of 
telegraphic  news  which  the  Minister  promises  to  the  journals 
■which  support  his  policy,  they  must  necessarily  be  shy  of 
profiting  by  it.  The  Opposition  journals  will  take  care  that 
the  terms  on  which  it  is  to  be  obtained  are  sufiiciently 
paraded  before  the  public,  and  a  newspaper  which  is  known 
to  have  been  bribed  is  hardly  worth  the  cost  of  bribing. 
Altogether,  M.  Beule  will  perhaps  think  it  best  to  postpone 
the  organization  of  his  new  department.  The  publication  of 
this  unfortunate  Circular  is  probably  due  to  M.  Beule's 
injudicious  haste  to  make  use  of  his  new  machinery.  He 
has  been  dismissing  and  appointing  prefects  at  such  a  pace 
that  he  can  hardly  have  known  whom  to  trust  and  whom  to 
distrust.  If  he  had  waited  till  the  reconstruction  of  the  staff 
■was  complete,  the  chances  of  disclosure  -would  have  been 
fewer.  He  would  have  had  time  to  go  carefully  over  the 
list  of  nominations,  and  any  prefect  betraying  the  nature  of 
his  instructions  to  M.  Gambetta  would  have  imperilled 
his  whole  future  career.  As  it  is,  it  is  more  than 
possible  that  the  Circular  has  lallen  into  the  hands  of 
some  official  who  had  already  been  dismissed  and  was  only 
holding  olHcc  until  his  successor  came  to  relieve  him,  or  who 
knew  that  his  stay  in  ollice  would  be  at  an  end  as  soon  as 
M.  Beule  had  acquainted  himself  with  his  antecedents.  To 
communicate  its  contents  to  the  leader  of  the  Left  was  not 
enly,  therefore,  an  act  of  pleasant  revenge  on  the  Govern- 
ment, it  was  also  the  establishment  of  a  certain  claim,  on 
the  Opposition  whenever  they  are  next  in  power.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  how  much  injury  to  the  Ministry  this  dis- 
covery may  not  do.  It  has  already  cost  them  the  services  of 
a  iiseful  subordinate,  and  it  may  yet  lead  to  the  retirement 
of  M.  Beule  himself.  Wo  can  hardly  believe  that  the  Duke 
of  Broglie  has  so  entirely  forgotten  his  Liberal  training  as 
to  approve  of  tliis  wholesale  purchase  ol'  the  provincial  press, 
lie  is  too  much  a  victim  to  a  blind  fear  of  revolution  to  bo 
very  careful  as  to  the  means  employed  to  stavo  it  oil',  but  lie 
is  probably  as  unwilling  as  liis  supporters  to  have  the  nature 
of  these  means  too  coarsely  brought  liomo  to  him.  His 
relations  with  the  colleague  wliosc  carelessness  has  caused 
this  annoyance  can  scarcely  be  as  pleasant  as  they  were 
before,  and  if  the  cliange  should  induce  M.  Beule  to  resign 
his  olfice,  llio  cliuct  on  a  coalition  built  up  of  such  incon- 
gruous matciiala  may  ))o  unexpectedly  disastioua.  At  all 
eventa,  tlie  dubatc  ol'  Tuesday  proved  that  the  Opposition 
could  command,  at  first  starting,  and  at  the  call  of  their  least 
trusted  chiol,  a  compact  minority  of  308  votes. 

Tlio  impression  convuycd  by  this  remarkable  document  is 
as  little  favourable  to  Iho  wisdom  as  to  the  honesty  of  tiie 
Miuistry.    In  so  far  aa  M.  htvii  represcnta  their  views — nnd 


if  he  is  allowed  to  remain  in  office  after  taking  upon  himself 
the  full  responsibility  of  the  Circular,  he  must  be  supposed  to  re- 
present them  completely — it  is  clear  that  they  have  not  profited 
in  the  slightest  degree  by  the  experience  of  their  predecessors. 
One  principal  source  of  the  weakness  from  time  to  time  disclosed 
in  the  seemingly  strongest  Governments  in  France  has  been  the 
absence  of  any  independent  public  opinion  in  their  favour. 
They  have  had  servants  of  all  kinds  ready  to  do  their  bidding 
so  long  as  they  were  paid  for  it,  but  they  have  had  no  real 
friends.  And  one  main  cause  of  this  friendlessness  has  been  their 
anxiety  to  buy  support  instead  of  waiting  for  support  to  ofi'er 
itself.  The  aid  of  a  single  newspaper  voltmtarily  given  on 
public  grounds  is  more  useful  than  the  advocacy  of  a  dozen 
when  it  has  been  secured  at  a  figure  perfectly  well  known  to 
all  who  care  to  find  it  out.  But  if  every  paper  is  sounded  by 
the  prefect  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  willing  to  be 
bought,  such  independent  journalism  as  exists  in  the  French 
provinces  naturally  drifts  towards  the  Opposition.  It  does  not 
get  any  advantage  from  taking  the  part  of  the  Government 
because  it  rejects  the  Government  shilling,  and  yet  every 
word  it  says  in  defence  of  the  Government  exposes  it  to  the 
imputation  of  being  in  the  Government  pay.  If  it  casts  in 
its  lot  with  the  Opposition,  it  is  no  worse  off  in  respect 
of  special  news,  or  whatever  else  be  the  coin  in  which  the 
Government  pays  its  lackeys,  and  it  has  at  least  the  credit  of 
being  independent.  The  fallacy  which  runs  through  M. 
Beule's  second  Circular  is  identical  with  that  which  was 
apparent  in  his  first.  He  thinks  that  support  is  just  as 
valuable  when  it  merely  expresses  the  self-interested  calcula- 
tions of  those  who  render  it  as  when  it  expresses  their  genuine 
wishes.  A  vote,  in  M.  Beule's  estimation,  is  equally  a  vote 
whether  it  be  given  at  the  bidding  of  the  Prefect  or  at 
the  bidding  of  the  voter's  own  convictions.  A  favourable 
article  iri  a  newspaper  does  the  same  good  to  the  Government 
if  it  has  been  paid  for  in  cash  or  in  telegrams,  as  if  it 
has  been  prompted  by  the  unbiassed  wish  of  the  con- 
ductors of  the  journal  to  see  the  Government  strong  and 
prosperous.  Those  who  reason  in  this  way  forget  that 
hired  advocacy  usually  fiiils  the  Governments  that  trust  to  it 
at  the  very  moment  when  they  need  it  most.  So  long  as  the 
Government  does  well  to  itself,  the  newspapers  in  its  pay 
Avill  speak  well  of  it ;  but  as  soon  as  it  becomes  uncertain  how 
long  a  Government  will  retain  the  control  of  the  cash-box,  it 
is  essential  to  its  newspapers  to  shake  themselves  free  of  a 
connexion  which  threatens  to  become  actively  injurious  to 
their  prospects.  The  Duke  of  Beoglie's  Ministry  has  lost 
no  time  in  making  the  accustomed  blunder  with  more  than 
the  accustomed  pomp  and  circumstance.  Under  the  Empire 
a  Circular  to  the  same  purpose  might  have  been  written  any 
day,  but  it  would  never  have  been  written  in  the  same  bald, 
and  undisguised  language.  The  plagiarists  of  the  Empire 
outdo,  but  do  not  improve  upon,  their  model. 


THE  JUDICATURE  BILL. 

THE  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Judicature  Bill, 
has  happily  cleared  away  nearly  all  the  fogs  and  mists 
with  which  the  controversy  had  been  clouded.  The  suspicion 
which  had  been  very  needlessly  entertained  that  tho  sugges- 
tions of  the  Equity  Bar  were  prompted  by  covert  hostility 
to  the  measure  has  been  scattered  to  the  winds.  Every 
Equity  lawyer  who  spoke  in  the  House  declared  his  cordial 
adhesion  to  the  principle  of  the  concurrent  administration  of 
the  whole  law  ol  England  in  every  branch  of  the  judicature, 
and  it  is  at  last  well  understood  that  the  Lo);d  Cuancelloi: 
has  found,  as  he  ought  to  find,  his  warmest,  though  not  his 
least  critical,  supporters  in  the  ranks  of  his  own  Bar.  The 
speech  of  the  Attouney-Geneual  in  introducing  the  Bill,  and 
his  observations  at  the  close  of  the  debate,  have  supplied  tho 
most  complete  guarantee  of  the  intention  of  the  Government 
to  introduce  or  accept  such  amendments  as  can  be  sliown  to 
be  real  improvements  in  the  confessedly  deieetivo  machinery 
of  tho  Bill.  And  it  is  especially  satisfactory  to  hear  liom  the 
Attoi!Nev-Gknei!AL  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Lowe  arc 
satisfied  that  this  is  not  a  matter  on  Avhich  they  should  higgle 
about  money,  and  that  if  the  thing  is  worth  doing,  it  is  worth 
paying  lor  to  do  it  well.  Of  course  this  does  not  mean,  and 
ought  not  to  mean,  reckless  expenditure;  but  it  must  mean 
that  the  new  Couit  is  to  be  constituted  with  a  view  to  the 
utmost  jio.ssil)le  etliciency,  and  not  merely  with  tho  idea  of 
getting  the  best  tribunals  that  can  bo  got  at  tho  price  now 
paid. 

After  sucli  assurances  tliore  wns  no  room  for  opposition, 
and  tho  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  with  coriiial  uaanimity. 
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The  subordinate  question  whether  the  important  amendments 
which  are  promised  shall  be  settled  in  Select  Committee  or 
in  Committee  of  the  whole  House  turned  merely  on  considera- 
tions of  convenience.  There  is  much  work  to  be  done,  and 
we  are  not  quite  sure  that  it  would  not  be  done  more  rapidly 
over  a  Committee  Room  table  than  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
There  is  weight,  however,  in  Mr.  Watkin  Williams's  observa- 
tion, that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  get  the  lawyers  together 
in  the  morning,  and  in  the  present  temper  of  the  House  we 
may  fairly  count  upon  a  full  discussion  of  the  clauses  when 
the  House  gets  into  Committee.  It  is  a  great  point  gained  to 
have  nearly  all  questions  of  principle  absolutely  concluded. 
The  ATTORXEV-GENEnAL  not  only  conceded,  but  welcomed 
with  genuine  enthusiasm,  the  proposal  that  the  Common  Law 
Divisions  should  be  strengthened  from  the  outset  with  an 
infusion  of  Equity  trained  colleagues,  and  he  was  able  to 
convey  the  assurance,  that  this  was  desired  by  none  more 
keenly  than  by  the  Common  Law  Judges  themselves. 

On  the  constitution  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  the  assurances 
of  the  Attoeney-Gexeral  were  equally  satisfactory.  The  per- 
manent staff  is  to  include  three  Equity  Judges  in  addition  to 
the  Lords  Justices.  This  will  make  a  well-balanced  Court, 
though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  will  find  time  to  get 
through  their  work  Avithout  splitting  themselves  into  incon- 
veniently small  divisions.  The  question  of  the  amount  of 
strength  which  must  be  allotted  to  the  Chancery  Division  to 
make  it  capable  of  dealing  efficiently  with  the  work  assigned 
to  it,  has  not  yet  been  fully  discussed ;  but  no  one  impugned 
the  broad  principle  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Fowler  that  such 
strength  should  be  given  as  to  ensure  the  introduction  of  viva 
voce  evidence,  to  save  the  jury  box-from  being  once  more 
consigned  to  the  lumber-room,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  scandal 
of  delegating  Judges'  work  to  Chief  Clerks  in  Equity  and  to 
Registrars  in  Bankruptcy.  Amendments  with  these  objects 
ought  to  be,  and  no  doubt  will  be,  jealously  watched  to  guard 
against  excess  ;  but  we  may  assume  alter  what  has  passed  that 
whatever  is  clearly  shown  to  be  essential  to  efficiency  will  be 
granted  without  demur. 

One  very  importjxnt  matter — that  of  procedure — will  require 
a  good  deal  of  careful  and  rather  minute  attention.  On  this 
topic  also  the  Attorney-Gexeral  has  laid  down  a  doctrine 
which  every  one,  we  think,  will  subscribe  to.  He  referred, 
as  the  Lord  CHA^"CELLOR  had  done  before  him,  to  the  cause 
which  more  than  anything  else  led  to  the  failure  of  Lord 
Hatherley's  measures ;  and  with  the  entire  concurrence  of 
the  House,  declared  that  in  his  judgment  the  lines  on  which 
.the  future  procedure  of  the  Court  is  to  be  built  ought  to  be 
clearly  laid  down  in  the  Bill  itself,  and  that  nothing  should  be 
delegated  to  any  extra  Parliamentary  authority  except  the 
duty  of  filling  up  details  in  accordance  with  principles  defi- 
nitely indicated  in  the  Bill  and  its  schedule.  At  present  it  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  schedule  does  not  perform  the 
function  which  belongs  to  it.  It  leaves  unsettled  the  very 
first  principles  and  fundamental  rules  of  pleading  to  beobserved, 
and  it  woiiid  be  quite  possible  without  straining  a  word  of  it 
to  fill  it  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  reproduce  the  essence  either 
of  Chancery  pleading  or  of  Common  Law  pleading  at  the  will 
of  those  to  whom  the  duty  of  filling  in  the  details  might  be 
committed.  This  would  be  in  substance  the  same  delegation 
of  legislative  power  which  was  so  much  objected  to  in  Lord 
Hatherley's  scheme ;  and  however  difficult  it  may  be  for  the 
House  of  Commons  to  deal  with  such  matters  in  Committee, 
the  Bill  will  not  be  what  its  framers  intend  it  to  be  unless 
the  schedule  is  so  far  remodelled  as  to  settle  once  for  all  the 
broad  outline  at  least  of  the  procedure  to  be  substituted  for 
the  two  aatagonistic  systems  which  are  now  in  operation.  In 
doing  this  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  descend  into  anything 
which  can  fairly  be  called  detail,  and  the  work  will  be  sub- 
stantially done  when  satisfactory  and  decisive  answers  are 
given  to  the  follov/ing  questions : — 

1.  Is  a  plaintiff  to  have  the  option  either  of  commencing 
proceedings  by  a  writ,  to  be  followed  after  the  defendant's 
appearance  by  a  printed  statement,  or,  if  he  prefers  it,  of 
serving  both  statement  and  writ  in  the  first  instance,  and 
moving,  it  may  be,  for  an  injunction  without  an  hour's  delay  ? 
We  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  open  to  a  plain- 
tiff to  choose  the  one  or  the  other  method  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  case  which  he  brings  before  the  Court.  But 
whichever  way  it  is  determined,  the  point  ought  to  be  settled 
by  the  schedule. 

2.  Are  pleadings  to  be  "  open  pleadings,"  that  is,  plain 
statements  of  fact,  or  are  they  to  be  "  issuable  pleadings  "  in 
the  technical  sense  that  they  are  to  be  framed  so  as  necessarily 
to  lead  to  definite  specific  issues,  and  to  be  subject  to  the 
old  roles  of  special  pleading  by  which  this  end  is  secured? 


This  is  a  question  of  primary  importance,  and  for  many 
reasons  we  are  satisfied  that  the  Judicature  Commission  was 
right  in  deciding  in  favour  of  open  pleading.  The  great  value 
of  it  is  that  it  ensures  all  the  facts  being  before  the  Court,  and 
almost  excludes  tho  possibility  of  a  suitor's  cause  being  lost 
by  a  slip  on  the  part  of  his  pleader.  The  objections  urged 
against  it  are  that  it  leads  sometimes  to  prolixity,  and  that  it 
does  not  produce  ready-made  issues  for  a  jury  to  decide  upon. 
The  first  of  these  defects  may  be  readily  cured  by  punishing 
undue  prolixity  with  costs,  and  the  other  by  adopting  the 
practice  which  has  answered  so  well  in  the  Divorce  Court,  of 
always  trying  causes  on  specific  issues  prepared  by  the  parties 
and  settled  in  case  of  difference  by  the  Court.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  merit  of"  issuable  pleading"  is  that  it  is  thoroughly 
scientific,  or  rather  was  so  before  the  Common  Law  Procedure 
Acts  tampered  with  it,  and  that  it  does  in  theory  at  any 
rate  necessarily  lead  to  definite  issues.  Unfortunately,  these 
issues  are  too  often  general  issues,  under  which  juries  decide 
upon  mixed  facts  and  law,  and  the  scientific  precision  of  the 
method  is  only  attained  by  the  suppression  of  the  real  facts 
until  the  hour  of  trial,  and  by  the  consequent  risk  of  failure 
either  from  surprise  or  from  a  pleader's  want  of  skill. 
One  more  consideration  which  seems  to  us  conclusive  in 
favour  of  open  pleadings  followed  by  issues  settled  by  the 
Court  is  that  verdicts  would  then  always  resemble  special  ver- 
dicts, and  we  should  escape  the  scandal  of  new  trials  for  mis- 
direction. It  is  very  monstrous  that  when  a  Judge  lays  down 
the  liiw  wrongly  at  Nisi  Prius  tliere  should  in  many  cases 
be  no  way  of  correcting  the  error  except  by  directing  a  new 
trial  of  facts  which  have  been  well  and  fairly  tried  before. 
So  long  as  juries  are  allowed  to  find  verdicts  on  general 
issues  involving  mixed  fact  and  law,  this  scandal  cannot  be 
cured.  With  settled  issues  and  special  verdicts,  the  Judge 
and  the  jiury  severally  perform  their  functions,  and  the  error 
of  each  may  be  separately  corrected. 

3.  Are  defendants  to  be  at  liberty  to  impose  on  a  plaintifE 
the  costly  obligation  of  proving  facts  which  cannot  honestly 
be  disputed  ?  This  is  done  now  habitually  at  Common  Law 
by  pleading  a  traverse  of  every  material  allegation.  It  could 
not  be  done  if  pleadings  were  verified  by  oath  as  Answers  are 
in  Chancery,  and  as  all  affirmative  pleadings  are  in  the  Divorce 
Court.  It  seems  to  us  that  an  affidavit  verifying  all  pleadings 
would  save  much  oppression  and  expense,  and  greatly 
simplify  procedure  by  excluding  false  issues. 

4.  Are  interrogatories  to  be  used  really  for  discovery,  as 
they  are  in  Chancery,  or  only  for  verification,  as  they  are  at 
Common  Law  ?  At  present  the  jurisdiction  is  absolutely  the 
same  in  all  our  Courts,  but  the  practice  has  been  so  moulded 
that  a  party  to  an  action  seldom  gets  any  substantial  discovery, 
though  he  does  often  assist  his  case  after  issue  joined,  by 
forcing  admissions  from  his  adversary.  In  administering 
relief  against  fraud,  and  in  other  branches  of  Equity,  the 
Court  would  be  paralysed  if  the  use  of  interrogatories  were 
restricted,  as  it  practically  is  at  Law,  and  as  the  schedule  seems 
designed  to  restrict  it.  And  one  other  little  amendment  on  the 
Chancery  practice  as  to  discovery  would  be  of  incalculable 
value.  At  present  a  plaintiff  or  defendant  may  be  compelled 
to  produce  on  oath  all  material  documents ;  but  his  oath  is  by 
affidavit  on  which  there  is  no  cross-examination.  The  amount 
of  falsehood,  sometimes  wilful,  and  more  often  careless,  to 
which  this  immunity  leads  is  quite  frightful.  Of  all  affidavits 
in  the  world,  affidavits  verifying  schedules  of  documents  most 
require  the  safeguard  of  cross-examination,  and  this  ought  to 
be  provided  for  by  the  schedule. 

We  have  indicated  these  as  among  the  most  important  points 
to  which  the  labours  of  the  Committee  will  have  to  be  directed 
— not  at  all  as  exhausting  the  subjects  on  which  amendments 
may  be  called  for.  The  whole  subject  of  references,  to  which 
Mr.  Henry  Matthews  specially  directed  attention,  will  need 
much  care  to  prevent  it  from  degenerating  into  a  wholesale 
delegation  of  Judges'  work  to  inferior  hands  such  as  we  have 
witnessed  in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy.  The  provisions  for 
local  registries  are  also  open  to  the  objection  that  they  will 
often  only  substitute  provincial  for  metropolitan  agencies,  that 
they  will  localize  just  those  steps — the  filing  of  documents 
and  the  like — in  which  distance  does  not  add  to  cost,  and  that 
they  will  sever  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  Court  from 
the  Judges,  who  ought  always  to  be  accessible  to  them. 
We  have  not,  however,  dwelt  upon  these  matters,  because 
there  seems  less  fear  of  their  being  overlooked  than  there  is 
of  the  schedule  of  procedure  being  turned  out  ia  an  unwork- 
able shape. 
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LORD  RUSSELL  ON  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 
IRELAND. 

LORD  RUSSELL'S  Bill  for  the  regeneration  of  Ireland 
is  a  little  disappointing.  Two  years  ago  he  propounded 
a  remarkable  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a  Heptarchy, 
of  which  four  component  States  were  to  correspond  with  the 
existing  Irish  Provinces.  The  plan  was  to  be  more  fully 
explained  in  an  intended  pamphlet  which  Lord  Rdssell,  on 
mature  consideration,  has  either  not  written  or  not  published. 
When  he  gave  notice  of  a  Bill  for  the  improvement  of  the 
government  of  Ireland,  it  was  naturally  supposed  that  it 
■would  provide  for  the  establishment  of  four  little  Parlia- 
ments which  would  administer  a  modified  Home  Rule  under 
Imperial  control.  It  was  much  better  that  a  hasty  project 
should  be  deliberately  abandoned.  Lord  Russell  is  not  on 
a  level  with  irresponsible  politicians  whose  principal  func- 
tion is  to  raise  an  occasional  laugh  at  their  own  expense.  A 
nation  which  respects  itself  includes  in  its  susceptibility  to 
ridicule  statesmen  whom  it  has  entrusted  with  power  through 
a  long  series  of  years.  The  present  Bill  provokes  a  smile 
only  as  an  anti-climax.  Lord  Russell  cannot  be  accused 
of  exaggerating  the  difficulty  of  governing  Ireland  ;  but  it 
is  strange  that  he  should  anticipate  any  material  improve- 
ment from  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  Lord-Lieutenant.  A 
Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland  could  scarcely  exercise  any 
functions  which  are  not  at  present  discharged  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord-Lieutenant ;  and  if  it  is  intended  that  he 
should  reside  permanently  in  Ireland,  he  would  only  be  a  less 
ornamental  Viceroy. 

The  opinion  that  periodical  riots  are  discreditable  to  Belfast 
cannot  be  condemned  as  a  paradox,  but  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  the  disturbances  can  be  attributed  to  the  viceregal 
form  of  government.  As  Lord  Kimberley  remarked,  local 
authorities,  unless  they  are  altogether  superseded,  will  be 
sometimes  supine  or  otherwise  inefficient.  As  soon  as  it  was 
found  that  the  aid  of  the  central  authority  was  required  at 
Belfast,  no  time  was  lost  in  providing  a  sufficient  force  for 
the  suppression  of  the  riots.  The  O'Keeffe  embarrassment 
seems  to  be  still  more  remotely  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  Ireland  through  a  Lord-Lieutenant.  It  has  been 
thought  fit  to  entrust  the  control  of  the  system  of  education, 
as  far  as  it  is  supported  by  public  funds,  to  a  separate 
body  of  Commissioners.  A  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is  now  engaged  in  an  inquiry  into  their  conduct ; 
and  in  the  meantime  popular  opinion  inclines  to  censure  their 
supposed  deference  to  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.  If  it 
•were  thought  proper  that  the  superintendence  of  schools 
should  be  transferred  to  a  Cabinet  Minister,  Lord  Hartington 
might  have  the  satisfaction  of  defending  himself  instead  of 
apologizing  for  the  Commissioners.  The  prevalence  of 
agrarian  crime  is  not  the  lault  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  and 
Parliament  might,  if  it  thought  fit,  dispense  with  the 
unanimity  of  Irish  juries.  Lord  Russell  oddly  limits  his 
proposal  that  the  verdict  of  two-thirds  of  the  jury  should  be 
valid,  by  excepting  from  the  operation  of  the  new  enactment 
all  capital  crimes.  It  is  in  cases  of  murder  that  juries  are 
most  dishonest  and  most  obstinate,  and  hired  assassins  are  not 
entitled  to  any  exceptional  chance  of  escape. 

With  a  creditable  and  characteristic  respect  for  precedent, 
Lord  Russell  cites  three  high  authorities  in  favour  of  his 
proposals,  or  in  support  of  his  arguments.  Lord  Somers  held 
that  the  powers  of  the  Scotch  Privy  Council  ought  not  to  be 
continued  after  the  Union.  Mr.  Burke  concurred  in  other 
doctrines  bearing  on  the  enactments  of  the  Bill ;  and,  above 
all.  Lord  Russell  himself  proposed  the  abolition  of  the  Lord- 
Lieutenancy  ibur-and-twenty  years  ago.  The  Privy  Council 
to  which  Lord  Soiiers  objected  was  composed  of  Scotchmen, 
who  would  probably,  if  they  had  retained  independent 
power,  have  thwarted  the  Imperial  Government.  Lord 
Russell's  former  proposal  had,  it  appears,  been  supported  by 
all  the  principal  leaders  of  both  parlies,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Disraeli  ;  but  the  clamour  with  which  the  scheme  was 
received  in  Ireland  induced  the  Government  to  abandon  the 
project.  It  would  be  highly  imprudent  to  afford  at  present 
any  new  pretext  lor  Irish  agitation.  If  Dublin  Castle  were 
suppressed,  it  would  bo  asserted  that  English  jealousy  had 
abolished  the  last  remnant  and  shadow  of  Irish  independence. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  institution  has  at  any 
time  been  unpopular  with  the  conmiunity  whom  alone  it 
concerns.  Tlie  mock  splendour  of  a  delegated  royalty  may 
cxcito  the  contempt  of  the  happier  fre<iueiiters  of  genuine 
Jeveea  and  drawing-rooms;  but  if  tho  Irish  gentry  or 
citizens  take  plcjiaure  in  attending  tho  receptions  of  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  there  is  no  reason  ibr  grudging  them  a  liarinless 
ainusomcnt.    In  more  practical  mattcra  a  ccrtnio  advantage 


attaches  to  the  presence  in  Dublin  of  a  local  executive  authority 
who  is  not  visibly  the  mere  delegate  of  the  Imperial  Government. 
When  it  becomes  necessary  to  proclaim  districts,  or  otherwise  to 
use  the  powers  of  coercive  Acts,  the  Lord-Lieutenunt  incurs 
less  odium  than  a  Secretary  of  State  by  issuing  the  proper^ 
orders.  There  is  no  question  of  a  double  or  divided  govern- 
ment, for  the  Lord-Lieutenant  never  affects  in  the  smallest 
matter  an  independent  position.  Since  the  days  of  Lord 
Anglesey,  who  was  summarily  recalled  because,  as  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  said,  he  appeared  to  have  been  bitten  by  a 
mad  Papist,  no  English  Minister  has  been  encumbered  with  a 
contumacious  representative  in  Ireland.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  Lord  Russell  himself  relies  seriously  on  the  efficacy 
of  his  proposed  remedy  for  Irish  evils.  A  great  part  of  his 
speech  would  have  been  equally  applicable  to  any  other  plan 
for  the  discouragement  of  Irish  disorder.  It  is  true  that  the 
arrogant  and  intolerant  minority  of  Lord  Russell's  younger 
years  now  requires  protection  against  the  more  intolerant  and 
more  arrogant  majority ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  redistribute 
political  power  which  is  unfortunately  in  a  great  part  of  Ireland 
divided  between  agitators  and  priests.  The  demagogues  have 
of  late  been  unusually  passive,  and  there  is  no  advantage  iu 
providing  them  with  a  fresh  cause  for  clamour  and  disturb- 
ance. It  would  be  far  better  to  abolish  an  imitative  and 
formal  substitute  for  royalty  than  to  establish  legislative 
Assemblies  in  the  four  Provinces ;  but  the  two  successive 
schemes  proceed  on  diametrically  opposite  principles.  It 
cannot  be  right  both  to  decentralize  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment and  to  convert  it  into  a  kind  of  Federation.  Lord 
Russell's  temper  inclines  him  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is 
capable  of  providing  a  remedy  for  any  political  evil  which,  he 
may  discern ;  but  Irish  perversity  and  disaffection  would, 
survive  any  administrative  changes. 

Lord  Kimberley  answered  Lord  Russell  in  the  conven.- 
tional  language  which  was  best  suited  to  the  occasion ;  and 
Lord  Granville  vied  with  his  colleague  in  professions  ot 
respect  for  the  promoter  of  the  Bill,  and  of  inability  to  form 
a  hasty  judgment  on  so  important  a  proposal.  There  is  no 
reason  to  fear  that  the  Bill  will  be  seriously  prosecuted,  for 
the  late  period  of  the  Session  would  alone  provide  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  abstaining  from  immediate  legislation.  Lord 
MoNCK  would  have  acted  more  prudently  if  he  had  refrained 
from  any  defence  of  the  conduct  of  the  Education  Commia- 
sioners.  His  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  dismissing  Mr.. 
O'Keeife  lirom  the  management  of  the  Callan  school  is- 
both  surprising  and  unsatisfactory.  It  had  been  supposed 
that  the  priest  of  every  parish  was  either  really  or  professedly 
an  official  manager,  and  that  the  apology  for  the  Commis- 
sioners was  their  belief  that  after  his  suspension  Mr.  O'Keefi-e 
no  longer  possessed  the  necessary  qualification.  It  is  an  error 
to  suppose  that  the  State  compromises  its  own  dignity  or 
supremacy  by  recognizing  certificates  which  are  conferred  by 
independent  bodies.  It  is  sometimes  provided  in  Acts  of 
Parliament  that  certain  functionaries  shall  be  nominated  by 
the  Royal  Society,  or  perhaps  by  the  President  of  the  Institute 
of  Civil  Engineers.  If  the  President  were  to  be  removed  on 
a  charge  of  having  violated  some  rule  of  the  Society,  the 
Government  would  probably  recognize  his  successor  without 
inquiring  into  the  reasons  of  his  deposition.  The  Irish 
Education  Commissioners  had  at  least  a  plausible  case  when 
they  declined  to  decide  on  the  validity  of  Cardinal  Cullen'.s 
Legatine  authority.  A  prima  facie  proof  of  suspension  or 
removal  might  raise  in  their  minds  reasonable  doubts  of  Mr. 
O'Keei'ke's  title  to  his  ofhce.  Lord  Monck  now  explains 
that  the  Commissioners  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion 
removed  Mr.  O'Keeffe  from  the  management,  not  because  he 
had  been  suspended  from  his  cure,  but  on  the  ground  that 
his  moral  iiilluence  had  been  impaired  by  the  suspension.  It 
is  a  comparatively  simple  proposition  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  are  the  proper  interpreters  of  their  own  regu- 
lations; and  it  might  bo  forcibly  contended  that  every 
parish  priest  had  covenanted  to  abide  by  tiie  law;d 
of  liis  Church.  If  Lord  Monck's  statement  is  accurate, 
the  Commissioners  decided  that  Mr.  O'Kiceffe's  character  had 
been  injuriously  alfected ;  while  at  the  same  time  they 
declined  to  iiujuire  into  the  justice  of  tho  sentence  which 
conveyed  the  stigma.  As  Lord  Cairns  suggested,  it  would, 
on  Lord  Monck's  showing,  have  been  but  equitable  to  allow 
Mr.  O'Keeffe  to  state  his  case  belbre  lie  was  punished  lor  a 
supposed  loss  of  moral  itilluence.  It  might  be  unnecessary  to 
hear  evidence  on  the  undisputed  fact  of  the  suspension  ;  but  tho 
Commissioners  exercised  a  judgment  of  their  own  when  they 
took  into  consideration  tho  moral  consequences  ol  the  sentence. 
Even  if  there  has  been  in  this  case  a  miscarriage  of  justice, 
some  part  of  the  administration  of  Ireland  must  be  exercised 
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by  local  functionaries,  whether  they  are  called  Commissioners 
of  Education  or  Lord-Lieutenants.  There  is  little  advantage 
in  proving  that  the  present  government  of  Ireland  ia  not 
ideally  perfect. 


MK.  HARCOURT'S  MOTION. 

THE  discussion  of  the  Masters  and  Servants  Act,  and  of 
the  law  of  conspiracy,  on  Mr.  Veknon  Harcoukt's  motion 
was  singularly  indefinite.  It  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  avoid  confusion  in  treating  of  the  necessarily  vague 
law  of  conspiracy.  As  Mr.  Harcourt  said,  it  is  anomalous 
that  several  circumstances,  each  in  itself  lawful,  should 
collectively  constitute  an  unlawful  act ;  but  in  this  case  the 
proceeding  which  is  described  as  lawful  means  something 
which  is  supposed  to  be  morally  wrong,  although  it  only 
becomes  technically  criminal  when  it  has  been  concerted 
among  several  persons.  Neither  Mr.  Harcourt  nor  any  other 
critic  of  the  actual  law  had  proposed  to  undertake  any  new 
legislation  on  the  subject  up  to  the  time  of  the  debate;  but 
Mr.  Hae<X)URT  has  since,  on  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
introduced  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Law  of  Conspiracy  as 
appUed  to  Masters  and  Servants,  In  the  meantime  a  heavy 
responsibility  is  thrown  on  the  Courts  which  administer  the 
law  ;  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  in  one  well  known  case  an 
able  and  upright  judge  should  have  fallen  into  the  error  of 
passing  an  excessively  severe  sentence.  Justice  Brett  appa- 
rently considered  that  the  conspiracy  of  which  the  gas-stokers 
had  been  convicted  was  extraordinarily  culpable ;  but  it  was 
only  by  a  far-fetched  process  of  reasoning  that  the  incon- 
venience which  might  have  resulted  from  their  combination 
could  be  regarded  as  the  measure  of  their  guilt.  The 
workmen  employed  by  the  Gas  Companies  had  contracted, 
not  to  light  the  streets  of  London,  but  to  perform  a 
certain  kind  and  amount  of  labour,  under  the  usual  conditions 
of  similar  contracts.  They  were  entitled  to  think  that  in 
refusing  to  continue  their  service  they  incurred  at  the  utmost 
the  statutable  penalties  for  breach  of  service,  and  consultation 
or  consent  amongst  themselves  was  necessarily  incidental  to 
the  offence.  The  severity  of  the  sentence  can  only  be  ex- 
plained on  the  assumption  that  the  workmen  had  themselves 
calculated  on  the  extent  of  mischief  which  they  were  likely  to 
cause  as  an  instrument  for  the  coercion  of  their  employers ; 
nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  agitators  who  organized  the 
strike  trusted  to  their  hold  on  the  fears  of  the  Gas  Companies 
and  of  the  community  at  large.  It  would  nevertheless  have  been 
better  to  treat  the  refusal  of  the  men  to  work  as  an  ordinary 
case  of  breach  of  contract.  Down  to  the  date  of  the  sentence 
the  general  feeling  of  indignation  had  rendered  even  the 
Unionist  leaders  unwilling  to  justify  the  outrageous  conduct 
which  had  been  instigated  by  some  of  their  agents.  From 
the  time  when  the  gas-stokers  were  condemned  to  imprison- 
ment for  a  year  the  agitators  have  profited  by  a  reaction  in 
favour  of  the  men. 

Mr.  Harcourt  would  have  been  justified  in  defending 
judges  and  magistrates  at  the  expense  of  the  Legislature  if 
the  amount  of  punishment  were  not  necessarily  left  in  some 
degree  to  the  discretion  of  the  proper  tribunals.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  define  beforehand  the  moral  culpability  of  any  but 
the  most  distinct  and  simple  crimes.  A-  man  who  wilfully 
kills  another  without  sufficient  legal  excuse  incurs  capital 
punishment.  Some  murders  are  undoubtedly  more  atrocious 
than  others ;  but  every  murderer  is  supposed  to  deserve  the 
highest  penalty  known  to  the  law  ;  and  no  severer  sentence 
can  be  passed  on  the  worst  of  criminals.  No  legislative 
wisdom  can  determine  the  guilt  of  an  assault  or  of  a  threat ; 
and  even  mansLiughter  may  be  justly  punished  with  a  day's 
imprisonment  or  with  penal  servitude  for  life.  The  judge  is 
necessarily  responsible  lor  the  apportionment  of  punishment 
to  guilt ;  nor  can  he  answer,  as  Mr.  Harcourt  suggests,  to  the 
question  why  he  passed  too  severe  a  sentence,  that  Parliament 
bade  him  do  it.  The  law  of  conspiracy  cannot  be  accurately 
said  to  be  tolerable  only  because  it  is  not  executed. 
If  Justice  Brett's  direction  to  the  jury  was  sound  in  law, 
it  was  still  open  to  him  to  have  sentenced  the  defendants 
to  imprisonment  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  not  for  a  year. 
"  The  system  of  piling  up  misdemeanour  on  misdemeanour, 
"  and  crime  upon  crime,"  is  unavoidable,  if  regulations 
necessary  to  the  comfort  and  good  order  of  society  are  to  be 
enacted  and  enforced.  Mr.  Harcourt,  who  is  never  tired  of 
denouncing  the  penal  legislation  of  the  Parks,  was  shocked 
because  the  police  summoned  persons  for  skipping  with  a 
rope,  for  fishing  for  minnows  in  the  Serpentine,  or  ibr  using 
soap  in  bathing.  To  less  zealous  sticklers  for  constitutional 
Liberty  it  geems  not  unreasonable  that  a  piece  of  water  in  a 


public  Park  should  be  protected  against  pollution,  or  against 
any  mode  of  user  which  interferes  with  the  general  enjoy- 
ment. Grown-up  men  and  women  who  skip  in  public  are 
scarcely  entitled  to  the  sympathy  of  the  respectable  part  of  the 
community.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  comply  with  reasonable 
by-laws,  which  can  only  be  enforced  against  perverse 
minorities  by  moderate  fines  with  the  alternative  of  imprison- 
ment. Skipping  in  the  Park  is  malum  in  se,  and  the  use  o£ 
soap  is  vialum  prohibitum. 

The  unlucky  sentence  on  the  feminine  rioters  of  Chipping 
Nsrton  was  not  justly  described  by  Mr.  Harcourt  as  a  natural 
consequence  of  rash  and  inconsiderate  legislation.    In  any 
country  where  laws  for  the  protection  of  person  a»d  pro- 
perty exist,  threats  of  violence  and  menacing  demonstrations 
interfering  with  freedom  of  action   must  be  regarded  as 
criminal,  and  seven  days'  imprisonment  would  be  an  unduly 
lenient  minimum  of  punishment.    In  the  particular  case  it 
would  have  been  just  and  prudent  to  treat  female  rioters  with 
an  indulgence  which  can  scarcely  be.  provided  by  law  ;  but 
there  are  occasions  on  which  infuriated  women  are  more 
savage  than  the  worst  of  men.    The  ThISroignes  of  the  first 
French  Revolution  were,  if  possible,  more  bloodthirsty  and 
brutal  than  the  male  assassins  with  whose  aid  they  regenerated 
society.     The  labourers'  wives  at  Chipping  Norton  have 
happily  n«t  reached  the  same  level  of  degradation,  and  they 
may  even  be  excused  for  the  probably  apocryphal  accounts  of 
their  sufferings  which  they  have  since  furnished  to  sympathetic 
reporters.   A  hardworking  village  scold  has  seldom  an  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  a  martyr  and  heroine.    It  was  an  odd 
circumstance  that  the  debate  should  have   mainly  turned 
on  a  state   of  the   law   which  has   been   unaffected  by 
recent  enactments.     Lord  Elcho  clearly  showed  that  the 
Masters  and  Servants  Act  had  greatly  mitigated  the  severity 
of  the  law,  and  neither  the  Chipping  Norton  termagants 
nor  the  gas-stokers  were  convicted  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Act.    Mr.  Bruce  answered  the  demands  of  the  late  Hyde 
Park  meeting  rather  than  the  resolutions  proposed  by  Mr. 
Harcourt,  when  he  announced  that  the  Government  was  not 
at  present  prepared  to  alter  the  Masters  and  Servants  Act.  The 
relief  which  the  new  law  affords  to  the  working  class  is  strik- 
ingly illustrated  by  the  returns  of  convictions.    Mr.  Bruce 
showed  that  in  the  year  before  the  Act  was  passed,  7,557 
persons  were  convicted  of  breach  of  contract  of  service,  and 
that  in  1872  the  entire  number  of  convictions  was  742.  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  unlimited  license  in  the  violation 
of  contracts  is  beneficial  to  the  workmen  themselves.    If  debts 
were  not  recoverable  at  law,  pecuniary  accommodation  would 
be  generally  withheld ;  and  impediments  to  the  conduct  of 
business,  caused  by  distrust  of  the  fidelity  of  workmen,  would, 
not  tend  to  raise  wages  or  to  increase  the  demand  for  labouc- 
The  policy  and  the  justice  of  applying  a  severe  scale  of 
punishment  when  several  workmen  break  their  engagements 
in  concert  is  more  than  questionable.    In  almost  every  case 
of  desertion  from  service  which  occurs,  the  offence  might  be 
brought  within  the  elastic  definition  of  conspiracy.  The 
Unionists  are  anxious,  however,  not  only  to  be  enabled  to  com- 
mit breaches  of  contract  with  impunity,  but  to  be  relieved  from 
the  penalties  at  present  attached  to  the  intimidation  of  their 
fellow-workmen.    The  nature  of  this  demand  is  practically 
illustrated  by  a  case  which  has  just  been  tried  by  Baron. 
Pigott,  and  in  which  three  carpenters  were  sentenced  to 
imprisonment,  one  for  nine  and  the  other  two  for  six  months,, 
for  combining  to  plague  and  worry  a  non-Unionist  work- 
man.   The  poor  fellow  was  hooted  at,  pelted  with  pieces  of 
wood,   knocked   down,   knelt   upon   so   as  to   be  nearly. 
sufEocated,  and  beaten.    His  life  was  made  intolerable,  and. 
he  had  to  quit  his  employment.    Baron  Pigott  very  justly 
observed  that,  if  there  were  no  law  to  punish  such  outrages,, 
the  weak  part  of  society  would  be  exposed  to  the  worst  kinds- 
of  tyranny  and  oppression. 

Some  incidental  suggestions  made  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  were  not  unworthy  of  attention.  Dr.  Ball  objected 
both  to  appeals  from  Courts  of  Law  to  Parliament,  and  to  the 
supervision  claimed  by  the  Law  Officers  over  the  decisions  of 
Judges.  The  practice  had,  according  to  Dr.  Ball,  first  com- 
menced in  Ireland;  and  he  added  that  vicious  principles  applied 
in  Ireland  invariably  came  home  to  England  to  roost.  The 
Solicitor-General,  in  answer  to  the  challenge,  claimed  a  right 
of  censuring  the  Courts,  and  with  better  reason  he  protested 
against  the  habit  of  paying  personal  compliments  to  judges. 
Mr.  Charles  Buller  used  to  say  that,  if  he  wished  for  an 
unqualified  eulogy  on  his  character,  he  would  induce  some 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  make  a  formal  attack 
on  his  conduct,  in  the  confidence  that  all  his  friends  would 
immediately  vie  with  each  other  in  complimentary  exaggera- 
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tion.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Solicitor-General,  blame  is  the 
correlative  to  praise ;  and  it  would  undoubtedly  be  incon  - 
venient  to  engage  in  a  Parliamentary  discussion  of  the  demerits 
of  high  legal  functionaries.  When  the  Solicitor-General 
becomes  Master  of  the  Rolls,  it  will  be  proper  to  remember  his 
repugnance  to  any  Parliamentary  recognition  of  his  judicial 
qualifications.  The  authority  of  criticisms  passed  by  the 
Law  Officers  on  judicial  sentences  will  depend  mainly  on  the 
personal  qualifications  of  the  respective  parties.  Justice 
Brett  once  held  the  same  office  which  is  now  adorned 
by  Sir  G.  Jessel  ;  and  any  legal  competence  which  he  may 
formerly  have  possessed  can  scarcely  have  been  deteriorated 
by  judicial  experience.  Mr.  Henry  James  justly  condemned 
any  expression  of  sentiment  which  might  possibly  be  in- 
fluenced by  considerations  relating  to  the  future  elections,  i 
From  this  time  to  the  end  of  the  present  Parliament, 
measures  and  speeches  will  be  more  or  less  coloured  by 
personal  hopes  and  fears.  Kecent  experience  seems  to  show 
that  members  either  believe  their  constituencies  to  be  com- 
paratively rational,  or  at  least  have  convinced  themselves  that 
crotchets  are  chiefly  held  by  insignificant  knots  of  agitators. 
It  would  be  especially  undesirable  that  laws  affecting  capital 
and  labour  should  be  discussed  with  a  view  to  popular  favour. 
It  was  perhaps  well  to  give  the  House  of  Commons  an  oppor- 
tunity of  intimating  disapproval  of  an  excessive  sentence.  No 
light  was  thrown  on  the  state  of  the  law  or  on  the  expediency 
of  altering  it,  although  both  the  Law  Officers  declared  their 
disapproval  of  the  charge  of  Justice  Brett,  and  their  preference 
for  ^a  more  recent  exposition  of  the  law  by  Justice  Lush. 
Mr.  Bruce's  statement  was  the  most  satisfactory  feature  of 
the  debatCf 


CANADIAN  PROGRESS. 

IVf  OW  that  Prince  Edward  Island  has  resolved  to  throw  in 
its  lot  with  the  Canadian  Dominion,  Newfoundland  is 
the  only  British  colony  in  North  America  which  holds  aloof 
from  the  Union ;  and  the  adhesion  of  Newfoundland  may  be 
regarded  as  only  a  question  of  time.  It  is  true  that  New- 
foundland has  from  the  first  been  perfectly  consistent  in  its 
sullen  indifference  and  contempt  for  the  whole  scheme,  and 
there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  any  change  in  this  attitude. 
But  consistency  may  be  too  dearly  paid  for,  and  Newfound- 
land will  probably  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  go  on  sulking  outside  the  Union  now  that  all 
its  neighbours  have  gone  in.  Besides,  there  is  a  sort  of 
magnetic  attraction  in  the  larger  body  which  has  become  more 
powerful  as  the  process  of  agglomeration  has  gone  on,  and 
which  it  will  be  difficult  for  a  single  isolated  particle  to  resist. 
Ever  since  the  plan  of  confederation  Avas  first  taken  up  in 
earnest,  the  malcontents  have  been  gradually  coming  round. 
Some  held  off"  from  pride,  some  from  prejudice,  and  some 
perhaps  because  they  thought  their  coyness  would  command 
its  price.  If  this  last  consideration  at  all  prevailed  in 
the  minds  of  the  Prince  Edward  Island  people,  they  are 
probably  disposed  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  success 
of  their  tactics.  They  have  certainly  got  very  good  terms 
out  of  the  Dominion,  and  much  better  tlian  they  Avould 
have  been  able  to  obtain  a  few  years  ago.  Tliey  are 
to  be  entitled  to  run  up  liabilities  at  the  rate  of  fifty  dollars 
a  head,  and  as  they  cannot  be  expected  to  do  this  all  at  once, 
they  are  to  receive  from  the  Government  five  per  cent,  on  the 
difl'erence  between  their  actual  and  their  authorized  indebted- 
ne.ss.  Among  other  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  Union 
will  also  be  the  maintenance  of  an  efficient  steam  service 
all  the  year  round  between  the  Island  and  the  mainland 
of  the  Dominion  at  the  expense  of  the  "general  Govern- 
"  ment."  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Dominion  gains  much  by 
this  transaction  in  the  way  of  a  substantial  addition  to  its 
resources;  but  the  new  sea-board  will  be  useful  from  a 
military  as  well  as  a  commercial  point  of  view,  and 
of  course  it  is  well  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  amalgamation 
thoroughly,  and  to  bring  every  patch  of  British  soil  under  the 
control  of  a  singlo  Government.  Even  if  the  process  be  a 
ccslly  one,  it  will  be  more  than  repaid  by  the  avoidance  of 
future  complications,  as  well  as  by  the  impulse  which  unity 
imparts  to  nulional  vigour  and  productiveness.  Now  that 
Newfoundland  alone  ia  waiitcd  to  complete  the  Union,  there 
will  probably  bo  a  high  bid  lor  its  adhesion.  It  is  understood 
that  the  oi)poHition  to  amalgamation  is  led  hythcKoman  Catholic 
I)rie8thood,  but  the  religious  difficulty  ought  not  to  bo  more 
formidable  in  Newfoundland  than  in  Canada.  Practical  experi- 
ence has  diHpoHcd  of  most  of  the  objections  which  were  formerly 
urged  to  the  centralization  of  aihiirs.  No  difficulty  has  been 
loimd  in  reconciling  the  superior  uuthority  of  the  general  Go- 


vernment with  the  fullest  exercise  of  local  rights  and  liberties 
in  all  strictly  local  matters.  At  first  sight  there  may  appear  to  be 
something  awkwardly,  and  even  dangerously,  complicated  in  a 
system  of  administration  under  which  a  series  of  semi-inde- 
pendent States,  each  with  a  Government  of  its  own,  is 
governed  by  a  general  colonial  Parliament  and  Cabinet, 
which  in  turn  are  under  the  control  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment and  Government  of  the  mother-country.  But  it  is  a 
peculiarity  of  English  institutions  that,  though  they  sometimes 
look  clumsy  in  theory,  they  work  capitally  in  practice  ;  and, 
tested  in  this  way,  the  administration  of  the  Dominion  has 
already  yielded  satisfactory  results. 

It  is  now  some  ten  years  since  the  great  project  of  con- 
federation was  first  taken  up  in  earnest,  and,  though  we  may 
hope  that  its  completion  is  not  far  off,  it  is  still  incomplete. 
To  some  this  may  seem  rather  slow  work,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  remember  the  magnitude  of  the  operation,  and  the  diffi- 
culties which  attended  it.  What  had  to  be  done  was 
really  nothing  less  than  to  build  up  into  a  great  nation 
a  number  of  detached,  independent,  jealous,  and  even,  in 
some  respects,  antagonistic  communities.  It  was  clear  enough 
that  the  plan,  if  it  could  be  carried  out,  would  be  for  the 
good  of  the  colonies  at  large ;  but  it  was  also  clear  that  it 
would  not  altogether  tend  to  the  advantage  of  various  interests, 
both  of  a  personal  and  commercial  kind,  which  had  their  root 
in  local  narrowness  and  isolation.  For  these  confederation 
meant  simply  competition  in  a  wider  field,  and  the  prospects 
of  competition  were  disquieting.  The  smaller  States  were 
alarmed  lest  they  should  be  swallowed  up  by  the  bigger  ones, 
and  all  sorts  of  local  notables  and  monopolists  trembled  for 
their  privileges.  Differences  of  race,  religion,  and  politics,  pro- 
vincial jealousies  and  commercial  rivalries  all  had  to  be  over- 
come in  welding  the  various  groups  together  into  a  compact 
and  homogeneous  system.  In  one  notorious  instance  an  eager 
advocate  of  a  partial  confederation  in  which  he  had  some 
chance  of  taking  the  lead,  opposed  the  larger  scheme  in  which 
his  province  would  have  occupied  a  less  prominent  position, 
and  subsequently  recanted  again  in  favour  of  the  Union 
when  the  fact  of  its  accomplishment  was  brought 
under  his  notice  by  the  offer  of  a  governorship.  Very 
little  reflection  is  required  to  understand  that  a  pro- 
cess of  this  kind  must  necessarily  be  somewhat  tedious. 
But  if  the  work  has  been  slow,  it  has  at  least  been  sure.  No 
member  of  the  Confederation  can  complain  of  having  been 
coerced  or  cajoled  into  joining ;  each  entered  after  full 
deliberation  and  of  its  own  fi:ee  will ;  and  happily  there  are 
now  no  symptoms  of  lingering  resentment  or  repentance  to 
disturb  the  harmony  of  the  family.  As  far  as  any  questions 
have  been  raised  as  to  the  original  terms  of  Union,  the 
Dominion  Government  and  Parliament  have  shown  the  utmost 
readiness  to  deal  with  them  in  a  liberal  spirit.  The  Act  which 
has  just  been  passed,  transferring  to  the  Dominion  a  larger 
share  of  the  provincial  debts  than  was  at  first  agreed  upon, 
will  tend  to  consolidate  the  Union,  while  the  credit  of  the 
general  Government  will  enable  it  easily  to  sustain  the  addi- 
tional burden  laid  upon  it. 

It  is  too  soon  to  attempt  to  estimate  the  full  consequences 
of  the  Confederation  policy,  but  it  is  at  least  evident  that  it  has 
already  had  an  important  influence,  not  only  on  the  character 
of  the  British  North  American  communities,  but  on  their 
relations  Avith  the  mother-country  and  with  the  great  nation 
with  whom  they  share  the  continent.  Instead  of  a  group 
of  weak  and  scattered  settlements,  all  pulling  different  ways, 
prone  to  provocation  and  impotent  for  defence,  there 
is  now  a  compact,  solid,  powerful  confederacy,  conscious 
alike  of  its  strength  and  of  its  responsibilities.  Whether 
British  North  America  is  destined  to  set  up  as  an  independent 
State,  or  to  remain,  as  it  appears  sincerely  anxious  to  do, 
in  loyal  brotherhood  with  England,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  fact  that  it  has  become  a  nation  in  itself ;.  and  it  is 
well  that  this  .should  be  borne  in  mind.  Measured  even  by 
New  World  standards  of  greatness,  it  is  a  great  nation  with  a 
vast  territory  and  immense  resources.  Lower  Canada,  a 
country  as  large  as  France ;  Upper  Canada,  considerably  larger 
than  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  Nova  Scotia,  larger  than 
Greece ;  Now  Brunswick,  equal  to  a  pair  of  Donmarks  ;  British 
Columbia,  as  large  as  the  Austrian  Empire ;  and  the  North- 
West  Territories,  covering  an  area  about  half  as  liu'go  as  the 
whole  Continent  of  Europe — here  are  all  the  elements  of  a 
vigorous  and  mighty  State.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  Dominion 
that  it  combines  the  steadiness  of  un  old  country  with  the 
freshness,  elasticity,  and  golden  opportunities  of  a  new  one. 
The  climate,  though  .severe  in  some  regions,  ia,  on  the  whole, 
equable  ;  and  the  people  disjiluy  a  sedate  robustness  which  ia 
ia   striking  contrast  to  tlio  feverish  oxcilciuout  of  their 
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neighboTirs  in  the  South,  The  statistics  of  the  recent  census 
show  a  remarkable  development  in  almost  every  direction 
— in  population,  trade,  fisheries,  and  agriculture.  Yet  the 
Dominion,  strong  and  prosperous  as  it  is,  is  only  in  its  early 
manhood.  It  is  now  entering  on  a  larger,  fuller,  and  more 
ambitious  life,  with  loftier  aims  and  more  serious  responsi- 
bilities. It  has  a  great  work  before  it,  but  it  will  be 
arduous  and  trj'ing  work,  which  will  test  to  the  utmost  the 
statesmanship  of  its  Ministers,  and  the  patriotism  of  the 
people,  and  which  will  certainly  not  be  free  from  checks,  dis- 
appointments, aud  delays.  It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  the 
spirit  in  which  the  Dominion  appears  to  be  settling  to  its 
task.  The  petty  and  rancorous  attacks  which  have  lately  been 
made  on  the  Pfime  Minister  have  found  no  echo  in  the 
country,  and  all  classes  seem  to  be  anxious  to  support  the 
Government  in  carrying  out  the  enterprises  which  are  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  the  Confederation.  The  prudent, 
moderate,  and  generous  attitude  of  the  Dominion  during  and 
after  the  Alabama  negotiations  supplies  the  strongest  proof 
of  its  loyal  attachment  to  the  mother-country. 


THE  SHAH'S  VISIT. 

WE  know  pretty  well  what  will  be  the  general  nature  of  the 
remai'ks  suggested  by  the  Shah's  visit.    A  few  men  who 
happen  really  to  kaow  something  about  Eastern  history  and 
manners  will  rejoice  for  a  brief  period  in  the  sudden  ivccession  of 
popular  interest  in  their  peculiar  topics  ;  and,  if  they  are  wise,  they 
will  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines.    Ministers  will  of  necessity 
talk  in  the  ordinai-y  dialect  of  their  class,  and  will  assure  our  visitor, 
with  more  or  less  pompous  circumlocution,  that  we  are  his  only 
true  and  original  friends.    A  hubbub  of  allusions  to  the  Arabian 
2iigh.U  will  prove  once  more  the  omniscience  of  writers  in  popular 
newspapers ;  and,  after  a  short  time,  our  interest  will  die  away, 
and  the  birth  of  a  new  hippopotamus,  or  the  breaking  out  of 
another  revolution,  will  absorb  our  whole  attention.    These  out- 
bursts of  excitement  run  their  com-se  as  regularly  as  the  symptoms 
of  a  common  disease,  and  we  know  all  about  them  beforehand. 
But  it  would  be  of  some  real  interest  if  we  could  tell  what  impres- 
sion they  will  make   upon  the  mind   of  our  distinguished 
visitor.    If  he  could  be  induced  to  add  one  more  name  to  the 
list  of  royal  authors,  and  set  down  frankly  and  fairly  just 
what  he  thinks  about  us,  we  might  possibly  gain  a  curious  insight 
into  our  own  as  well  as  our  neighbour's  mind.    We  fear,  indeed, 
that  the  chances  are  that  even  in  that  case  we  should  be  disap- 
pointed.   Probably  the  Shah,  like  everybody  else  under  similar 
circumstances,  would  see  through  the  spectacles  provided  for  him, 
and  his  observations  would  be  little  more  than  a  confused  reflec- 
tion of  leading  articles,  complimentary  despatches,  and  formal 
conversations  with  official  magnates.    His  independent  comments 
would,  we  may  guess,  be  simply  an  expansion  of  the  remark  made 
by  the  sheikh  m  Eothen : — "  What  a  wonderful  people  !  whirr, 
whirr,  all  by  wheels  !  whizz,  whizz,  all  by  steam !  "  Ilailways, 
armour-clad  ships,  and  the  ordinary  Ust  of  mechanical  wonders  are 
enough  to  occupy  even  a  royal  mind  in  the  brief  intervals  between 
State  ceremonials.     He  will  not  be  allowed  time  to  ask 
seriously  what  it  all  means,  till  he  returns  to  his  domestic 
comforts;  and  probably  he  will  then  be  content  to  abandon 
the  insoluble  problem,  retaining  only  some  vague  impression 
of  the  wonderful  bustle  and  confusion  which  are  everlastingly 
proceeding,  luckily  for  him,  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
Persia.     We  ought,  in  fact,  to  have  provided  our  visitor  with 
a  judicious  guide.     He  should  have  been  accompanied  by 
one  of  those  rare  teachers  who  can  pierce  through  the  con- 
fused surface  of  things  to  the  essential  forces  which  are  working 
below,  and  distinguish  between  the  permanent  and  the  accidental. 
Such  a  man  might  tell  him  what  is  the  real  value  of  this  strange 
and  noisy  phenomenon  which  we  call  civilization  and  progress ; 
whether,  on  the  whole,  we  are  a  nobler  set  of  human  beings 
than  his  own  subjects,  with  larger  faculties,  superior  beliefs,  and 
in  a  healthier  social  state ;  or  whether,  after  all,  progress  means 
nothing  but  a  aeries  of  changes  of  rather  questionable  value. 
,  It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  determine  upon  the  most  suit- 
able interpreter.  If  the  distinguished  stranger  went  to  each  of  our 
recognized  teachers  in  turn,  he  would  be  considerably  bewildered 
by  the  end  of  the  course.    Which  would  be  the  true  Daniel 
to  |expound  hia  troubled  dream  ?     Should  he  listen  to  Mr. 
Carlyle,  to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  to  Dr.  Newman,  to  Mr.  Prederic 
Harrison,  to  Dean  Stanley,  to  Mr.  Spurgeoii,  or  to  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh  ?  Each  of  those  gentlemen  would  be  happy  to  give  him 
a  clue  to  the  strange  labyrinth  in  which  he  will  find  himself; 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  beyond  a  general  impression  that 
there  is  something  or  other  not  quite  light  in  spite  of  telegraphs 
and  steamboats,  he  would  scarcely  find  any  common  element 
in  their  teaching.    We  certainly  arc  not  prepared  at  the  present 
moment  to  eay  which  out  of  a  vast  crowd  of  would-be  prophets 
approximates  most  nearly  to  the  truth.    The  solutions  of  the 
great  problem  oH'ered  for  our  acceptance  are  enough  to  reduce 
any  ordinary  intellect  to  hopeless  perplexity,  and  we  do  not 
claim  to  be  absolutely  infallible.   One  reflection,  indeed,  which  wo 
may  pretty  safely  attribute  to  an  intelligent  visitor  from  a 
different  world  is  the  commonplace  about  the  love  which 


Christians  bear  to  each  other.  A  Darwinian  might  put  it  into 
scientific  shape  for  him.  The  struggle  for  existence  goes  on,  he 
might  say,  in  one  form  or  another  all  over  the  world.  Whether  we 
fight  in  gloves  or  with  naked  fists,  it  makes  little  difference.  We 
may  knock  you  on  the  head  summarily,  or  may  civilly  squeeze  you 
out  of  existence  by  a  decent  aud  well-equalized  pressure  ;  but  the 
result  is  the  same  in  either  case.  The  strongest  races  will  conquer 
the  world,  and  the  weakest  will  have  to  clear  the  course  for  them. 
Our  proper  type  is  the  ironclad  steamboat  to  which  you  have 
been  introduced.  It  is  not  a  more  beautiful  object  than  those 
which  it  has  supplanted ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  perhaps  the  ugliest 
and  most  grotesque  piece  of  work  that  over  succeeded  in  keeping 
itself  afloat  since  the  days  of  the  Ark.  Compared  with 
an  ancient  galley,  or  even  with  one  of  those  modern  ships  of 
the  line  which  are  still  floating  in  our  harbours,  it  seems  to  be  the 
very  incarnation  of  deformity.  But  it  has  the  one  surpassing 
merit  that  it  could  in  five  minutes  reduce  to  helpless  wreck  all 
the  other  fleets  that  preceded  it,  A  tough  skin,  and  a  power  of 
hitting  hard  anybody  who  hits  you,  are  the  great  qualifications 
for  success  in  this  world,  whether  for  individuals  or  races.  The  type 
which  you,  our  visitor,  represent  has  a  great  many  merits  which 
have  entirely  disappeared  from  amongst  us.  You  have  a  delicate 
artistic  sense,  which  may  be  easily  estimated  by  comparing  a 
Persian  carpet  with  the  discordant  colours  of  our  British  products. 
It  is  doomed  to  disappear  before  our  coarser  work,  as  certainly  as 
wild  flowers  with  all  their  beauty  are  suppressed  by  the  advance  of 
cabbages  and  potato  fields.  You  still  possess  the  secret  of 
courteous  and  dignified  manners.  An  army  of  British  bagmen 
will  shove  you  to  the  wall,  and  teach  you  to  be  as  coarse  and 
pretentious  as  themselves,  without  being  one  whit  less  vicious  than 
you  are  at  present.  If  you  ask  for  the  secret  of  our  superiority, 
we  shall  reply,  as  we  are  bound  to  do,  that  we  have  the  true 
religion  and  you  have  a  false  one.  To  be  honest,  however, 
we  must  add  that  we  possess  the  further  secret  of  never  allowing 
our  religion  to  interfere  with  business.  We  have  no  uncomfort- 
able scruples  about  cheating  you  when  it  pays  us  to  do  so,  for  we 
have  discovered  that  adulteration  is  a  legitimate  form  of  com- 
petition. If  you  complain  of  this  logic,  we  can  support  our 
reasoning  by  cannon-balls  in  as  great  numbers  as  may  be  re- 
quired. In  one  sense  you  owe  something  to  the  same  principle 
which  is  the  source  of  our  power.  Natural  selection  has  adapted 
you  to  a  climate  where  we  cannot  as  yet  thrive  and  multiply ; 
and  therefore  there  is  no  danger  of  our  just  now  treating  you  to 
the  same  civilizing  influence  which  has  been  applied  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  American  continent.  Perhaps  we  may  some  day 
take  the  trouble  to  govern  you,  if  we  can  see  our  way  to  m.ikiug 
a  paying  concern  of  the  business;  but  meanwhile  we  shall  be 
content  to  treat  you  civilly  so  long  as  we  have  our  own  way  in 
everything.  There  is,  indeed,  a  prospect  of  some  further  de- 
velopments of  policy.  One  of  our  great  philosophers  has  recently 
propounded  a  plan  for  washing  the  black  stain  out  of  Africa  by 
turning  on  a  stream  of  Chinese  immigrants.  When  once  the 
system  is  perfected,  it  is  obviously  capable  of  a  wide  application. 
We  shall  of  course  occupy  ourselves  all  that  part  of  the  planet 
which  suits  our  taste,  and  we  shall  plant  the  remainder  with  the 
races  most  likely  to  be  convenient  to  us.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  in  such  a  case  some  of  the  existing  breeds  will  turn  out  to 
be  altogether  superfluous ;  we  shall  get  rid  of  them  as  we  should 
give  up  Southdown  sheep  or  shorthorn  cattle  if  a  more  profitable 
breed  could  be  introduced,  and  you  had  better  prepai-e  yourselves 
for  such  a  contingency  by  adapting  yourselves  as  much  as  possible 
to  our  modeb 

Some  such  sermon  as  this  would  be  given  by  many  people  as 
embodying  the  ultimate  lesson  from  our  experience,  and  that  which 
all  our  parade  of  civility  is  really  intended  to  impress  upon  our  guests. 
The  world  is  to  the  strongest ;  we  are  the  strongest ;  therefore  be 
on  our  side.  That  is  the  pithy  syllogism  expressed  by  reviews, 
and  displays  of  ironclads,  and  inspections  of  manufactories.  Aud 
it  is  easy  to  draw  a  pathetic  picture  of  the  representative  of  an 
old-fashioned  type  of  civilization,  half-awakened  from  the  dreamy 
East,  and  looking  upon  the  modern  world  in  something  of  the 
temper  of  Heine's  gods  in  exile.  He  sees  that  the  struggle  is 
somehow  going  against  him,  but  does  not  admit  that  he  is  being 
supplanted  by  his  betters.  There  are  plenty  of  quack  doctors  who 
will  show  him  how  to  avoid  his  fate.  With  a  few  missionaries,  a 
constitutional  Government,  compulsory  education,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Prussian  military  system,  he  may  become  as  good 
as  his  neighbours;  for,  with  those  remedies,  all  evils  may  be 
eradicated  from  the  world.  He  feels,  however,  instinctively  that 
it  is  not  a  mere  question  of  mechanism,  and  that  a  European 
dress,  however  beautiful  aud  convenient  it  may  be  in  itself,  does 
not  change  a  Persian  into  an  Englishman,  He  wraps  himself  in 
his  fatalism,  and  resigns  himself  with  as  much  dignity  as  he  can 
muster  to  tlie  inscrutable  decrees  of  Providence.  Sentimentalists 
have  reproduced  the  same  type  in  a  great  variety  of  forms. 
The  noble  savage  watching  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
the  Mexican  confronted  by  the  Spaniard,  or  the  dignified 
Eastern  staring  in  dumb  amaze  at  the  irrepressible  European, 
have  been  described  with  a  lavish  expenditure  of  rhetoric.  In  eacli 
case  we  are  supposed  to  see  simplicity,  nature,  and  good  faith 
opposed  to  a  form  of  civilization  not  intrinsically  superior, 
but  more  thoroughly  skilled  in  plausibly  disguising  Hobbes  s 
cardinal  virtues — force  and  fraud.  The  only  comfort  sug- 
gested is  that  their  fate  may  be  avenged  at  some  distant 
period.  When  our  civilization  crumbles  under  its  deeply 
seated  corruption,  some  new  barbarians  may  break  up  the 
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old  order ;  and  possibly  some  race  which  we  now  despise  is 
already  beginning  to  look  upon  us  as  the  ancient  Teutons  once 
looiced  upon  the  wonders  of  the  Roman  Empire.  And  yet,  easy 
as  it  is  to  indulge  in  the  pathetic  vein,  and  to  win  cheap  credit 
for  virtue  by  denouncing  the  wickedness  of  the  contemporary 
world,  we  suspect  that  this  is  to  beg  the  question  in  one  sense  as 
presumptuously  as  the  vulgar  panegyrists  of  progress  beg  it  in  the 
other.  There  is  a  certain  fallacy  in  the  mode  of  stating  the 
argument.  The  statement  that  the  strongest  races  survive  is 
treated  as  identical  with  the  statement  that  their  survival  is 
owing  simply  to  brute  force.  All  iine  phrases  about  civilization, 
humanity,  and  brotherly  love  are  therefore  assumed  to  be  a  mere 
superficial  varnish,  covering  as  much  brutality  as  has  existed  at  any 
previous  period.  But  it  is  plain  enough  that  force  thus  used  covers 
a  great  many  qualities  of  undeniable  excellence.  The  European 
races  are  the  strongest,  because  they  are  the  best  disciplined  and 
most  intelligent,  races  in  the  world ;  and  it  is  absurd  to  pretend 
to  regret  that  they  should  occupy  the  world,  even  to  the  com- 
plete exclusion  of  some  inferior  populations.  Nobody  can  be 
really  sorry  that  great  territories  in  America  or  Australia  should 
support  millions  of  decently  comfortable  white  men  instead  of  a 
few  wandering  tribes  of  naked  savages,  or  even  noble  Indians  of 
the  pattern  of  Captain  Jack  and  his  Modocs.  Nor  is  it  of  neces- 
sity lamentable  that  Englishmen  should  govern  the  weaker  Eastern 
races.  If  our  rule  is  founded  simply  on  our  strength,  that  is,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  a  very  good  foundation.  "  We  are  stronger  than  you, 
and  therefore  we  will  govern  you,"  sounds  brutal,  because  it  is  a 
formula  generally  employed  to  justify  government  for  purely  sel- 
fish purposes.  But,  if  we  add  that  we  are  stronger  because  we  are 
wiser,  and  with  a  superior  political  and  social  organization,  we  make 
a  statement  which  may  be  false  or  hypocritical,  but  which,  if  true, 
gives  a  real  justification.  It  is  desirable  that  the  most  highly 
developed  races  should  govern,  and  strength  is  in  a  rough  way  the 
best  available  test  of  other  virtues. 

The  real  question  comes  at  a  further  step  in  the  argument,  and  is 
obviously  far  too  complicated  to  admit  of  any  simple  answer. 
That  Englishmen  should  be  substituted  for  naked  savages  is  almost 
a  clear  gain ;  but  the  means  by  which  a  desirable  end  is  obtained 
may  or  may  not  involve  wanton  cruelty  and  a  wasteful  destruction 
of  human,  beings  for  whom  a  useful  though  a  subordinate  position 
might  possibly  have  been  found.  And  in  like  manner,in  our  dealings 
with  Eastern  races,  we  are  not  to  be  condemned  or  approved 
simply  because  we  choose  to  have  our  own  way,  but  because  it  is 
a  bad  or  a  good  way.  The  satire  is  generally  directed  against  the 
wrong  point,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  such  satire  demands  no 
knowledge  of  the  facts.  Whether,  on  the  whole,  English  influ- 
ence in  the  East  has  been  beneficial  or  injurious,  whether  we  have 
destroyed  more  than  we  have  replaced,  or  have  wantonly 
crushed  good  things  which  might  have  been  preserved  by 
more  tenderness,  is  a  question  on  which  only  a  very  few 
people  are  qualified  to  express  an  opinion.  But  it  is  easy 
to  denounce  us  as  tyrannical  for  venturing  to  govern  at  all ;  which 
amounts  to  saying  that  we  must  be  either  tyrants  or  cowards. 
Such  a  mode  of  reading  our  obligations  naturally  implies  that  we 
are  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing ;  but  it  begins  by  assuming  th.at  all 
real  government  is  wolfish.  And  yet,  whatever  may  be  said  in  our 
defence,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  remains  much  that  is 
really  sad  in  the  process  we  are  contemplating.  Progress,  what- 
ever its  value,  implies  loss  as  well  as  gain.  Even  the  savage  has 
some  qualities  which  we  cannot  fully  replace  ;  and  every  imper- 
fect race  that  goes  under  in  the  struggle  for  existence  carries  with 
it  some  charms  which  are  henceforward  mere  matter  of  tradition. 
No  method  has  yet  been  devised  for  saving  all  that  is  valuable 
from  the  wreck  of  ancient  civilizations;  and  the  efforts  which  we 
make  so  frequently  in  the  present  time  to  revive  extinct  forms  of 
beauty  in  art  or  literature  generally  serve  only  to  remind  us  how 
hopelessly  dead  they  have  become. 


THE  DANGERS  OF  THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

ANYBODY  who  wishes  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  workings 
of  what  is  called  the  Money  Market  should  procure  a  little 
volume  whicli  Mr.  Bagehot  lias  just  published  under  tlie  title  of 
Lombard  tSlrcet  (II.  8.  King  &  Co.),  and  he  will  there  find  the 
whole  thing  in  a  nut-shell.  Mr.  Bagehot  contends  that  the  Money 
Market  is  as  real  and  cotjcrete  as  anything  else,  and  can  be 
described  in  as  plain  words,  and  ho  has  certainly  given  a  very 
graphic  and  interesting  account  of  it.  The  subject  is  one,  it  is 
al-nwjst  needless  to  say,  on  which  Mr.  Bagehot  writes  witli  tlie 
authority  of  a  man  who  combines  practical  experience  with  scientific 
study.  Withomt  attempting  to  follow  him  in  his  description  of 
the  various  processes  and  agencies  wliieli  go  to  make  up  tlie 
Money  Market,  wo  propose  merely  to  bring  into  notice  some  of  the 
dangers  of  the  present  system  which  liave  struck  ua  very  forcibly 
in  reading  his  book.  Witliin  a  comparatively  brief  period  a  great 
dcveloninenl,  wo  might  almost  say  a  revolution,  has  taken  place 
in  the  hanking  Bysleni  of  the  country.  In  the  first  place,  the  old- 
fa.>^liioned  private  banks  would  sctnu  to  bo  gradually  disappearing. 
In  i8io  theio  were  forty  private  banks  in  ijombard  Street 
admitted  to  tho  (Jleariiig-housi? ;  there  are  now  only  thirteen, 
although  in  tho  interval  tliu  business  of  banking  has  enormously 
increa.sed.  Ah  tho  old  banks  die  out,  no  ncjw  ones  take  their  place. 
It  i»  recognized  as  hopeless  to  try  to  set  up  a  new  private  Dank. 
Tlie  HUCrj;HsfuI  management  of  a  bank  requires  qualities  for  tho 
continued  transmisBion  of  which  from  onogouoration  to  another  there 


is  no  security ;  and  a  private  banker  who  does  not  manage  his 
own  bank  stands  in  a  dangerous  position.  Moreover,  the  competi- 
tion of  the  joint-stock  banks  is  difficult  to  be  withstood.  It  is 
perhaps  idle  to  lament  what  cannot  be  helped;  yet  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny  that  the  system  of  private  banks  furnished 
a  certain  guarantee  of  personal  character  which  is  almost  necessarily 
wanting  in  all  kinds  of  joint-stock  companies.  The  directorial 
management  of  the  latter  is  undoubtedly  their  weak  point.  A 
daring  and  unscrupulous  general  manager  can  do  almost  what 
he  likes  if  the  directors  let  him,  and  there  is  no  security  that  the 
directors  are  capable  either  of  seeing  through  his  game  or  holding 
him  in.  Even  if  the  directors  are  really  honest  and  competent  men, 
their  supervision  of  the  affairs  of  the  company  must,  to  a  great 
extent,  be  extremely  superficial.  Apart,  however,  from  the  personal 
administration  of  banks,  there  is  a  serious  danger  in  the  system  on 
which  they  are  now  conducted — we  mean  the  system  of  cutting 
down  reserves  to  the  lowest  point  compatible  with  current  pay- 
ments over  the  counter,  and  trusting  to  the  Bank  of  England  to 
support  them  on  an  emergency.  Mr.  Weguelin,  who  was  Governor 
of  the  Bank  of  England  during  the  panic  of  1857,  brought  this 
feature  of  modern  banking  under  the  notice  of  Sir  Gr.  C.  Lewis ; 
and  Mr.  Bagehot  also  gives  an  emphatic  warning  on  the  subject. 
"  If,"  said  Mr.  Weguelin,  "  the  amount  of  the  reserve  kept  by  the 
Bank  of  England  be  contrasted  with  the  reserve  kept  by  tke 
joint-stock  banks,  a  new  and  hitherto  little  considered  source  of 
danger  to  the  credit  of  the  country  will  present  itself.  The  joint- 
stock  banks  of  London,  judging  by  their  published  accounts,  have 
deposits  to  the  amount  of  30,000,000/.  Their  capital  is  not  more 
than  3,000,000/.,  and  they  have  on  an  average  31,000,000/.  in- 
vested in  one  way  or  another,  leaving  only  2,000,000/.  as  a 
reserve  against  all  this  mass  of  liabilities."  In  order  to  bring  out 
the  full  extent  of  the  evil,  Mr.  Weguelin  should  have  added  that, 
while  bankers  generally  trusted  to  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Bank 
deemed  itself  to  be  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  the  reserves  deposited 
with  it  as  it  chose.  Since  1857  this  state  of  things  has  certainly 
not  improved. 

Mr.  Bagehot  describes  Lombard  Street  as  by  far  the  greatest 
combination  of  economical  power  and  economical  delicacy  which 
the  world  has  ever  seen ;  and  he  quotes  a  few  figures  which 
certainly  give  one  a  vivid  and  even  startling  impression  of  the 
largeness  of  the  London  loan-fund.  The  known  deposits — that  is, 
the  deposits  of  banks  which  publish  account*— may  be  set  down 
thus : — 

London  (December  31,  1872)  ....  £120,000,000 
Paris  (February  27,  1873)  ....  13,000,000 
New  York  (February,  1873)  ....  40,000,000 
German  Empire  (January  31,  1873)        .      .  8,000,000 

But  the  unknown  deposits — the  deposits  concerning  which  no 
accounts  are  published — are  also  much  greater  in  London  than 
anywhere  else.  There  is,  in  fact,  more  ready  money  available  for 
employment  in  London  at  this  moment  than  was  ever  before 
collected  in  the  world.  It  is  true,  of  course,  as  Mr.  Bagehot 
remarks,  that  the  deposits  of  bankers  are  not  a  strictly  accurate 
measure  of  the  resources  of  a  Money  Market.  It  is  a  matter  of 
choice  with  people  who  have  money  where  they  will  keep  it,  and 
in  France  and  Germany,  and  other  non-banking  countries,  there 
are  vast  sums  which  are  privately  hoarded  up  and  not  put  in  banks. 
But  we  are  now  speaking  only  of  cash  ready  for  investment,  what 
Mr.  Bagehot  aptly  calls  "  money-market]  money."  The  money 
which  is  not  kept  in  banks  is  scattered  about  in  small  quantities 
in  the  hands  of  an  infinite  number  of  people.  It  is  difficult  to 
get  at  it  at  all,  and  it  cannot  be  got  at  easily  and  quickly.  But 
the  English  money  is  borrowable  money,  and  may  be  had  on  the 
instant.  It  is  only  within  a  comparatively  short  time  that  the  finan- 
cial resources  of  London  have  reached  this  point,  and  they  are  still 
growing.  In  1 844  the  liabilities  of  the  four  great  London  joint- 
stock  banks  were  1 0,63  7,000/. ;  they  are  now  more  than  60,000,000/. 
The  private  deposits  of  the  Bank  of  England  have  increased  in  the 
same  period  from  9,000,000/.  to  1 8,000,000/.  The  explanation 
of  this  remarkable  growth  is  not  far  to  seek.  In  the-  first  place, 
domestic  banking  has  developed  greatly.  Almost  everybody  who 
has  an  income  of  a  few  hundreds  a  year  keeps  a  banking  account 
nowadays.  Every  little  shopkeeper  has  his  banker.  In  the  next 
place,  tho  relation  between  tho  country  banks  and  the  London 
banks  is  closer  and  more  intimate  than  it  used  to  be.  The  country 
bankers  are  constantly  receiving  large  sums,  but  they  keep  as 
little  as  possible  in  their  own  cellars.  The  bulk  of  it  is  sent  up  to 
London,  and  there  is  consequently  a  steady  flow  of  country  money 
into  the  metropolis.  Tho  effect  of  the  Franco-German  war  has 
also  been  to  pour  money  into  London.  I'aris  has  now  lost  mo.st 
of  its  financial  importance  ;  the  Reds  have  frightened  away  tho 
capitalists,  and  London  has  now  become  tho  groat  bank  and 
settling-house  of  ICiiropc.  All  exchange  operations  are  centring 
more  and  more  hero;  and  though  this  pre-eminence  has  been 
partly  gained  through  an  external  accident,  it  is  founded  011 
natural  conditions,  and  will  probably  be  maintained.  Tho 
number  of  iiioicautilo  bills  drawn  upon  London  incalculably  sur- 
passes, as  Mr.  Itagebot  remarks,  those  drawn  on  any  other 
J'luropoan  city.  "  London  is  the  place  which  receives  more  than 
any  other  place,  and  pays  more  thau  any  other  place,"  and  there- 
fore it  is  thu  natural  clearing-house.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  tho  store  of  nuuly  money  in  London  will  go  on  increasing 
rath(!r  than  diminishing.  Tho  English  have  a  fur  larger  fund  of 
this  "  money-market  monoy,"  or  loanable  cash  seeking  investment 
than  any  other  nation,  and  other  nations  find  it  convenient  to  send 
their  reserves  over  hero  for  employment.   The  English  have  a 
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particularly  quick  eye  for  the  profitable  uses  of  money.  They 
may  not  have  great  foresight  in  this  respect,  but  directly  an 
opening  is  actually  ready  to  be  taken  advantage  of,  they  are 
pretty  sure  to  see  it.  There  could  hardly  be  a  more  striking 
illustration  of  this  than  the  trade  of  the  Suez  Canal.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  Canal  would  restore  the  Oriental  trade  to  the 
ports  of  Southern  Europe ;  but  in  point  of  fact  the  English,  who 
were  to  have  been  more  or  less  ruined  by  it,  have  been  the  only 
people  who  have  as  yet  got  much  good  out  of  it.  Up  to  the  present 
time,  the  Canal  has  been  mainly  used  by  the  English,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  English  had  not  only  the  quickness  to  see,  as  soon 
as  the  thing  was  done,  what  use  could  be  practically  made  of  it, 
but  the  ready  money  at  hand  to  build  the  only  kind  of  vessels 
which  can  use  the  Canal  profitably. 

All  this  tends  to  make  London  enormously  rich  ;  but  riches 
have  their  dangers,  and  we  think  that  few  people  will  be  able  to 
follow  Mr.  Bagehot  in  his  account  of  the  dangers  which  at  present 
threaten  the  London  Money  Market  with  altogether  an  easy  mind. 
The  wealth  of  Lombard  Street  is  borrowed  wealth.  By  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  it  is  held  by  bankers  or  others  on  short 
notice  or  on  demand,  and  it  might  all,  or  nearly  all,  be  asked  for 
any  afternoon.  If  it  were  asked  for  in  any  considerable  quantity, 
would  the  bankers  be  able  to  meet  the  demand  ?  That  is  really 
the  root-question,  as  the  Germans  would  say,  of  the  Money  Market. 
And  it  is  a  question  to  which  Mr.  Bagehot  certainly  does  not  help 
us  to  any  very  hopeful  or  reassuring  answer. 

Lombard  Street  is,  of  course,  an  organization  of  credit,  and  it 
is  important  to  observe  how  far  credit  is  carried.  The  bankers 
receive  the  money  of  their  customers,  but  they  keep  as  little  of  it 
as  possible  lying  by  them.  Bankers  are  both  borrowers  and 
lenders,  and  the  money  goes  out  almost  as  soon  as  it  comes  in. 
What  money  a  bank  cannot  dispose  of  within  its  own  sphere  of 
operations,  it  passes  on  to  some  larger  bank  to  be  taken  care  of. 
The  country  bankers  send  their  principal  reserves  to  their  London 
agents,  and  the  London  bankers  send  their  reserves  to  the  Bank 
of  England.  The  custody  of  large  sums  in  hard  cash  entails  much 
care  and  some  cost,  and  the  same  reasons  which  make  it  convenient 
for  a  private  person  to  have  a  banker  make  it  convenient  for 
bankers  to  keep  an  account  with  another  bank  if  they  can.  The 
country  bankers  keep  in  their  tills  only  the  minimum  of  cash 
necessary  for  their  current  every-day  business.  They  send  the 
rest  to  London,  invest  part  of  it  in  securities,  and  keep  the 
balance  with  the  London  bankers  and  bill-brokers.  What  the 
London  bankers  and  bill-brokers  cannot  turn  to  account  they 
deposit  in  the  Bank  of  England.  "  You  always  come  back 
to  the  Bank  of  England  at  last,"  says  Mr.  Bagehot.  But 
then  the  Bank  of  England  is  a  bank  too — not  exactly  like 
other  banks,  but  still  doing  a  banking  business,  and  lend- 
ing out  much  of  the  money  that  comes  in.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that,  if  all  the  depositors  in  the  country  happened  to  take 
it  into  their  heads  to  claim  their  deposits  on  the  same  day, 
they  would  not  and  could  not  get  them  on  demand.  The 
greater  part  of  the  money  would  be  scattered  about  in  the 
hands  of  people  who  had  obtained  advances  from  the  banks,  and 
this  could  not  be  got  at  in  a  hurry.  But  of  course  there  is  prac- 
tically no  need  to  provide  for  such  a  contingency  as  this.  It  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  everybody  wiU  not  want  his  money  at 
the  same  moment.  It  is  enough  that  the  banks  should  have  at 
their  command  such  an  amount  of  ready  money  as  would  enable 
them  on  a  reasonable  calculation  of  probabilities  to  tide  over  an 
emergency  of  this  kind.  A  panic  is  only  a  name  for  a  sudden  de- 
mand upon  the  bankers  for  hard  cash.  People  take  fright,  distrust 
the  credit  of  their  agents,  and  ask  to  have  their  money  given  over 
into  their  own  hands,  so  that  they  may  see  for  themselves  that  it 
is  really  there.  The  question  is  what  reserve  of  money  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  provide  for  a  run  of  this  kind.  The  country 
bankers  trust  to  be  able  to  get  the  money  from  London,  and 
the  London  bankers  trust  to  the  Bank  of" England.  In  point 
of  fact,  however,  the  bankers'  reserve  funds  are  only  in  part  to  be 
found  in  the  Bank  of  England.  As  soon  as  they  are  paid  in  there,  the 
principal  part  of  them  at  once  goes  out  again  into  the  hands  of 
borrowers.  "It  may  be  broadly  stated,"  says  Mr.  Bagehot,  "  that 
no  bank  in  London  or  out  of  it  holds  any  considerable  sum  in  hard 
cash  or  legal  tender  (above  what  is  wanted  for  its  daily  business) 
except  the  Banking  Department  of  the  Bank  of  England."  And 
how  much  does  the  Bank  of  England  hold?  Not  more  on  an 
average  of  years  than  some  40  per  cent,  of  its  liabilities.  There 
is  no  fixed  rule  as  to  the  amount  of  this  reserve.  It  is  just 
what  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  choose  to  make  it.  They  are 
under  no  pledge  or  engagement  as  to  how  much  it  shall  be,  nor 
have  they  ever  committed  themselves  by  the  disclosure  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  profess  to  deal  with  it.  The  Bank 
of  England,  as  everybody  knows,  is  limited  as  to  the  amount 
of  notes  which  it  can  issue  on  Government  securities,  the  rest 
of  its  issue  being  represented  by  actual  bullion ;  but  it  is 
under  no  restraint  or  conditions  as  to  the  amount  of  its 
banking  reserve.  This  reserve  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
credit  system  of  the  country ;  for  the  traders  depend  on  the  banks, 
and  the  banks  on  the  Bank  of  England,  and  thus  it  depends  on  the 
discretion  or  indiscretion  of  the  Directors  of  this  one  Joint-Stock 
Company  for  the  time  being  whether  the  reserve  shall  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  pressure  of  a  panic,  or,  in  other  words,  as  Mr. 
Bagehot  nuts  it,  whether  the  country  shall  be  solvent  or  insolvent. 
The  BanK  of  England,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  a  trading  com- 
pany, and  the  shnrcholders  are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  their 
pronta.    The  Bank  of  England  earns  only  nine  per  cent.,  while 


the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  earns  twenty  per  cent. ;  but 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  dividend  of  the  former  is  lower  is 
that  it  keeps  a  reserve  of  some  forty  per  cent,  of  its  deposits 
lying  idle  for  the  security  of  the  latter,  which  thereupon  cuts  down 
its  reserve  to  thirteen  per  cent. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  there  is  a  real  and  serious  danger 
in  this  state  of  things,  but  it  is  much  easier  to  point  out  the  evil 
than  to  devise  a  reniedj\  Mr.  Bagehot  seems  to  think  that  some 
sort  of  definite  obligation  should  be  imposed  on  the  Bank  in  regard 
to  the  amount  of  its  banking  reserve,  but  he  admits  that  he  can 
suggest  nothing  more  definite  than  an  "  apprehensive  minimum  " 
which  cannot  be  defined.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Directors  of 
the  Bank  of  England  would  probably  argue  that  it  is  rather  hard 
to  expect  them  to  keep  a  large  reserve  lying  idle,  in  order  to 
enable  their  rivals  in  business  to  beat  them  in  dividends  ;  and  that 
the  natural  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  that  the  banks  which 
deposit  their  reserves  with  the  Bank  of  England  should  make  it 
worth  the  while  of  the  latter  to  keep  the  money  on  hand  for  them 
if  they  object  to  its  being  lent  out.  The  public  at  large,  however, 
has  an  interest  in  the  matter,  and  it  is  obvious  that  at  present  the 
public  interest  is  not  protected  as  it  should  be.  The  Bank  of 
England  occupies,  it  is  true,  to  some  extent,  an  artificial  position, 
and  when  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst  there  is  always  an  opening 
for  the  Government  to  come  to  the  rescue.  But  an  organization  of 
credit  which  has  to  depend  for  its  safety  on  the  intervention  of 
the  Government  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 


OLD  CATHOLICS  AND  ULTRAMONTANES  IN  GERMANY. 
ri^HE  plot  thickens  in  Germany,  and  Church  affiiirs  seem 
-L  rapidly  hastening  to  a  crisis.  On  the  one  hand.  Prince 
Bismarck  and  his  opponents  in  the  State  Church  are  openly 
marshalling  their  forces  in  battle  array ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Old  Catholics  are  increasing  their  numbers  and  completing  their 
organization  by  the  appointment  of  a  missionary  Bishop.  There 
is,  of  course,  a  close  connexion  between  the  two  movements 
within  and  without  the  lines  of  the  established  hierarchy,  but  it 
will  be  convenient  to  take  them  separately  in  order  to  put  our 
readers  in  possession  of  the  leading  incidents  of  the  strugglsi 
during  the  last  few  weeks.  First,  however,  we  may  say  a  word 
on  the  case  of  Baron  Richthofen,  Canon  of  Breslau,  which  appears 
to  have  created  a  considerable  sensation  in  Germany,  as  well 
owing  to  his  social  and  ecclesiastical  standing  as  to  the  summary 
proceedings  adopted  by  the  Prince  Bishop.  It  was  already  well 
known  that  anti-iufallibi  lists  were  to  be  found  among  the  members 
of  many  German  Chapters,  as  e.g.,  those  of  Treves,  Cologne, 
and  Rottenburg,  though  in  some  instances  they  had  main- 
tained a  discreet  silence,  while  in  others,  as  at  Rottenburg, 
the  Bishop  shrank  from  enforcing  dogmas  to  which  he  had 
himself  reluctantly  submitted.  But  when,  last  month,, 
Canon  Richthofen  issued  his  formal  protest  "  for  truth  and 
conscience  sake,"  the  infallibilists  were  much  disconcerted  at  so 
unexpected  a  rebuff  from  such  a  quarter.  The  Cano'n,  who  is 
forty-one  years  old,  was  formerly  parish  priest  at  Hohenfriedeberg, 
but  was  last  year  named  by  the  Emperor  to  a  canonry  at  Breslau, 
and  the  Prince  Bishop,  though  aware  of  his  sentiments,  confirmed 
the  appointment.  From  the  first  he  was  looked  on  with  suspicion 
by  the  Romanizing  members  of  the  Chapter,  but  when  he  refused 
to  .sign  the  address  against  the  new  Church  laws,  and  induced  his 
friend  Dr.  Kiinzer  to  withdraw  his  signature,  their  indignation 
could  no  longer  be  repressed,  though  his  pious  and  blameless  life 
and  amiable  character  had  endeared  him  to  the  clergy  generally. 
In  his  public  declaration  he  refers  to  the  ill-disguised  doubts  and 
scepticism  and  dishonest  reserves  in  the  infallibilist  camp,  among 
those  who  have  formally  submitted  to  the  Vatican  decrees, 
and  their  intense  bitterness  against  all  who  have  had  the  courage 
to  avow  their  convictions.  Bishop  Forster,  of  whom  we  shall  have 
a  word  to  say  presently,  did  not  let  the  grass  grow  under  his 
feet ;  possibly  he  hoped  by  striking  promptly  to  anticipate  the 
action  of  the  new  laws.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  proceeded  at  once 
without  any  of  the  intermediate  canonical  processes  of  admoni- 
tion, citation,  and  the  like,  to  deprive  and  excommunicate  the 
offending  member  of  his  cathedral  Chapter.  Whether  the  Govern- 
ment will  uphold  him  in  his  rights  remains  to  be  seen,  but  they-, 
can  hardly  escape  tlie  charge  of  manifest  inconsistency  if  they  fail 
to  do  so.  And  Prince  Bismarck  is  not  a  man  who  would  be  willing ,. 
to  have  it  supposed  that  his  bark  is  worse  than  his  bite.  It  is  clear 
at  all  events  that,  if  he  shows  any  sign  of  faltering,  he  will  find 
the  bishops  more  than  a  match  for  him. 

We  have  before  now  given  reasons  for  believing  that  there  is 
not  that  entire  unanimity  in  the  German  Episcopate  which  might, 
appear  on  the  surface,  and  that  the  public  manifestoes  issued, 
periodically  "  from  the  tomb  of  St.  Boniface  "  and  elsewhere  cannot 
safely  be  accepted  as  an  adequate  measure  of  the  real  sentiments 
of  all  who  subscribe  them.  The  memorial  just  addressed  to  the 
Government  in  the  name  of  all  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of 
Prussia  requires  therefore  to  be  read  with  caution,  and  must 
await  the  interpretation  of  events.  But,  as  far  as  words  go,  it  is 
outspoken  and  uncompromising  enough,  and  can  only  be  viewed 
as  an  open  declaration  of  war.  The  bishops  announce  with  deep 
regret  that  "  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  co-operate  in  carrying 
out  the  laws  promulgated  on  May  i  5,"  which  violate  the  divine 
rights  of  the  Church  of  God,  and  the  recognized  relations  of 
Church  and  State  from  the  days  of  Constautine  to  our  own. 
They  cannot  acknowledge  "  the  principle  of  the  heathen  State," 
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■whicli  makes  tlie  civil  authority  supreme  over  the  Church,  -with- 
out denying  the  di-s'inity  of  Christ  and  the  divine  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  they  refuse  to  comply  with  those  detailed  provisions 
which  are  not  in  themselves  objectionable,  because  they  would  by 
doing  so  recognize  the  competence  of  the  State  to  regulate  Church 
affairs  by  its  own  authority.  Notwithstanding  this  very  decided 
language,  and  the  equally  peremptory  replies  of  the  semi-official 
Provincial  Correspondinz,  it  is  still  the  prevalent  impression  in 
Germany  that  matters  will  not  come  to  an  open  rupture  at 
present,  and  that  if  the  Government  shows  tact  in  the  application 
of  its  own  measures,  the  bishops  will  be  found  more  compliant  in 
act  than  they  have  ventured  to  show  themselves  on  paper.  There 
is  probably  an  unavowed  disposition  on  both  sides  to  rest — if  not 
very  thankfully — tiU  the  results  of  the  next  Papal  Conclave  are 
made  known. 

The  Old  Catholics  meanwhile  have  not  been  inactive.  Their 
numbers  at  Cologne  alone  are  reported  to  have  reached  four 
thousand,  and  a  second  priest  is  to  be  appointed  there.  But 
their  great  achievement  was  the  election  of  a  bishop,  on  June  4th, 
at  Cologne,  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Reinkens,  whose  reluctance  to 
accept  the  office  has  at  length  been  overcome.  He  is  a  man  of 
mature  age,  widely  respected  for  his  learning  and  piety,  and  has  the 
somewhat  rare  merit  of  combining  deep  knowledge  with  fervent 
enthusiasm  and  gi'eat  oratorical  power.  As  Professor  of  Ecclesi- 
astical History  at  Breslau  he  was  naturally  brought  into  close 
personal  contact  with  the  Prince  Bishop  Forster,  who  was  at 
ilome  a  leading  member  of  the  Opposition.  Their  present  re- 
lations may  be  judged  of  from  a  circumstance  which  comes  to  us  on 
the  best  authority,  and  which  strikingly  illustrates  the  true 
position  of  parties  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  On  the 
Prince  Bishop's  return  from  Rome  after  the  Council,  Dr. 
Reinkens,  who  was  on  intimate  terms  with  him,  appealed 
to  him  to  maintain  the  protest  he  had  there  made  against 
the  new  doctrines,  and  was  not  a  little  startled  at  his  reply.  The 
Bishop  said  he  was  too  old  and  feeble  to  carry  on  the  contest,  and 
therefore  meant  to  make  his  formal  submission;  but  he  added 
that  there  was  so  much  latent  scepticism  and  indifierence  in 
the  Church  at  the  present  day  that  a  conscientious  struggle  against 
the  Vatican  innovations  would  not  have  a  fair  chance  of 
success ;  Catholics,  as  a  rule,  cared  too  little  what  they  professed 
to  believe  to  be  willing  to  put  themselves  out  about  the  matter. 
And  he  therefore  advised  Reinkens  to  follow  his  example, 
acquiesce  in  the  dominant  teaching,  and  await  better  days.  To 
which  the  Professor  replied,  that  he  could  not  conscientiously  take 
that  course,  and  felt  the  more  bound  to  speak  out  as  there 
w^as  an  impression  current  in  Germany  that  Catholic  priests  were 
dishonest  men  who  did  not  really  believe  what  they  professed, 
and  he  for  one  would  do  nothing  to  countenance  it.  This  con- 
versation, as  was  natural,  brought  all  friendly  intercourse  between 
them  to  an  end  ;  and  Reinkens  has  since,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
been  suspended  and  excommunicated  by  his  diocesan  like  his 
colleagues.  He  is  the  author  of  several  works  bearing  on  Church 
history,  but  is  perhaps  best  known  to  the  general  public  by  his 
treatise  ofa  Papal  Infallihility ,  published  in  1870,  and  a  little 
work,  entitled  Die  pcipHliche  Dekrete,  published  the  year  after  the 
Council,  in  1871,  and  noticed  at  the  time  in  our  columns.  It  may 
be  interesting  at  this  moment  to  recall  the  position  he  there  takes 
up,  which  is  at  once  that  of  strict  dogmatic  Catholicism  and  of 
uncompromising  rejection  of  what  he  regards  as  novel  additions 
to  the  deposit  of  faith — quod  se7nper,  quod  id>ique,  quod  ah  omnibus 
— handed  down  from  the  first  ages  of  the  Church.  He  starts 
from  the  following  as  fundamental  Catholic  axioms: — 

1.  The  revelation  of  Christian  doctrine  is  summed  up  and  completed  for 
ever  in  Christ. 

2.  This  doctrinal  deposit  is  preserved  from  generation  to  generation  ex- 
clusively and  alone  tlnougli  the  faith  of  the  Universal  Cliurcli  (G«sa;«»it- 
kirclie),  under  the  assistance  of  the  llolj'  Ghost. 

3.  On  this  rests  the  Catholic  principle  of  tradition,  according  to  which 
■what  has  not  been  believed  at  all  times  and  1)3'  the  whole  Church  does  not 
aiipertain  to  that  doctrinal  deposit,  and  therefore  can  never  become  a  formal 
dogma. 

4.  What  is  demonstnibly  contrary  to  what  was  held  in  any  Christian 
century — as,  e.g.  the  si.-cth — in  the  Universal  Church,  cannot  at  tliis  day  be 
made  a  dogma  by  any  authority  in  heaven  or  earth  without  fundamentally 
destroying  the  Catholic  Church. 

5.  The  value  of  truth  is  absolute,  and  consciously  to  contradict  it  is  the 
ain  against  the  Holy  (jhost. 

Having  laid  down  these  axioms,  "which  no  Catholic  can  dispute," 
Dr.  Reinkens  thus  describes  the  aim  of  his  first  essay  on  the 
Vatican  decrees : — 

The  sole  object  of  tlie  following  pages  is  to  exhibit  clearly  the  true  nature 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  universal  episcopate  of  the  Pope  contained  in  tlie  lUill 
I'uitor  yiClemua,  by  comparing  it  witli  the  doctrine  of  the  Universal  Cliui  eh 
at  the  cud  of  the  sixth  century,  as  sharply  defined  by  (iregory  the(>reat,  that 
father  ol  the  Church  and  competent  witness  of  her  doctrine,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  guarding  it  from  all  attacks. 

In  the  prolttco  to  tlio  second  part  of  his  work  ho  refers  to  his 
ourlier  volnino  on  J'apat  Infullibililt/,  and  proposes  to  contrast  the 
auciunt  and  nioileni  (Vatican)  tcaciiing  on  tlio  subject.  In  tlio 
subsequent  parts  lio  treats  of  tlio  irregular  and  illegilinintc  cha- 
ractor  of  the  Vatican  Synod,  and  tlio  conduct  of  the  (>eramn 
bishops  in  "  Hubniitting "  to  tlie  dogmas  they  had  at  first 
»treniioufily  opposed,  and  soolfing  to  onlorco  them  on  others. 

Tho  election  of  Reinkens,  after  tho  Mass  of  tho  Holy 
GLoBt  had  been  colebinted  in  St.  Pantaluon's  Church  at 
Colo)j;nc,  on  June  A,  appi/ars  to  have  been  almost  or  quite 
unanimous.  According  to  the  "  jirovisioiml  ordinance's  of 
tho  Old  Cathuiic  Uommibsion,  hu  is  bound  immcdiatuly  after 


consecration  to  seek  the  recognition  of  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment,  and  take  the  prescribed  oath.  He  will  also  apply  for 
State  recognition  in  other  countries  where  he  desires  to  exercise 
jurisdiction,  and  will,  till  it  is  obtained,  confine  himself  to  the 
"  functions  of  order,"  i.e.,  sacramental  and  liturgical  acta.  In  the 
government  of  the  Old  Catholic  communities  he  will  be  assisted 
l3y  a  Council  of  four  clerics  and  five  laymen,  to  be  annually  chosen 
by  the  Synod,  at  whose  meetings  he  will  preside  and  have  a 
casting  vote.  The  Council  for  the  present  year  is  already  formed, 
and  includes  Schulte,  Reusch,  and  Knoodt.  The  Synod  will 
assemble  regularly  in  Whitsun  week  and  at  other  times  when  it 
may  be  necessary ;  the  first  meeting  to  be  held  at  Whitsuntide, 
1874.  It  will  consist  of  all  the  Catholic  clergy  and  one 
lay  delegate  for  each  congi-egation  of  not  less  than  one  himdred  or 
over  two  hundred  members.  Smaller  congregations  will  unite  to 
send  a  delegate,  and  those  of  over  three  hundred  members  may 
elect  two.  Congregations  will  elect  their  own  pastors,  who  will 
be  confirmed  and  instituted  by  the  bishop. 

There  may  possibly  be  some  short  delay  in  the  consecration  of 
Dr.  Reinkens,  as  the  death  of  Archbishop  Loos,  the  venerable  and 
venerated  primate  of  the  Church  of  Holland,  was  announced  ou 
the  very  day  of  his  election.  Our  readers  will  remember  that  the 
Archbishop,  who  had  held  the  see  of  Utrecht  for  fifteen  years,  has 
all  along  shown  a  warm  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  Old  Catholic 
movement;  he  was  present  at  the  Cologne  Congress  last 
September,  and  one  of  his  latest  acts  was  to  ordain  two  young 
students  from  Germany  to  the  priesthood.  The  suffragan  see  of 
Haarlem  happens  also  to  be  vacant,  and  it  is  therefore  thought  pro- 
bable that  Dr.  Reinkens  will  be  at  once  consecrated  by  the  Bishop 
of  Deventer,  without  waiting  for  the  election  of  a  new  archbishop. 
It  is  rumoured  that  the  Prussian  Government  intends  to  provide  a 
salary,  but  we  have  seen  no  official  intimation  to  that  effect. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  ADVERTISING. 

NO  doubt  every  form  of  human  effort  tends  to  culminate.  In  this 
belief  exhibitions  are  held  and  prizes  offered.  One  often  hears 
of  the  very  best  joke,  and  of  the  finest  baby.  There  is  no  artist 
or  author  whose  friends  cannot  show  him  his  greatest  work, 
marking  the  zenith  of  his  powers,  toward  which  all  previous 
efforts  are  seen  to  have  been  a  painful  struggle,  and  from  which  aU 
subsequent  attempts  have  betrayed  a  falling  away ;  though  this 
point  is  not  to  be  dwelt  on,  but  only  confessed  and  regretted. 
Every  one  is  told  in  childhood,  as  an  item  of  knowledge  which 
should  be  found  in  every  well-instructed  mind,  that  Solomon  was 
the  wisest  man  who  ever  lived ;  and  although  some  may  after- 
wards call  this  in  question,  it  still  remains  the  prevalent  opinion, 
insomuch  that  few  can  deny  it  without  a  feeling  not  unlike  that  of 
looking  over  a  precipice.  Solomon,  in  fact,  is  for  most  people  the 
embodiment  of  that  ideal  philosopher  who,  Kant  assures  us,  haunts 
the  mind  of  every  man.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Carlyle  bids  us 
consider  that  there  exists  somewhere  the  very  foolishest  person ; 
and  if  this  person  has  never  been  identified,  it  is  perhaps  by  reason 
of  the  perplexing  multitude  of  candidates  for  the  distinction.  Our 
present  purpose  is  to  commend  the  following  advertisement  as,  if 
not  the  best  that  ever  has  been  or  will  be  issued  (since  it  is 
impossible  to  set  limits  to  the  fecundity  and  force  of  nature),  a  fine 
specimen  of  its  kind,  and  an  instructive  example  to  epic  poets  and 
other  wordy  persons  how  great  merit  may  be  attained  in  small 
compass.    It  runs  thus : — 

Some  Extraordinary  Tea 

is  now  being  sold  by  ■  

 &  Co.  iiave  great  pleasure  in  offering  to  the  public  some  really 

choice  Kyshow  Congou  of  extraordinary  ijuality — in  fact,  some  of  the  finest 
tea  ever  imported  into  England. 

 &  Co.  in  all  their  experience  have  seldom  met  with  tea  of  such 

rare  excellence. 

Here  it  may  be  seen  that  tea,  like  other  things,  tends  to  culminate, 
and  that  there  may  be  better  and  worse  even  in  Kyshow  Congou 
itself.  But  this  by  the  way.  Never  that  we  are  aware  did  any 
advertisement  induce  us  to  buy  what  we  did  not  want;  but  this 
one  came  very  near  it.  For  some  time  it  dwelt  in  our  minds, 
working  unobtrusively.  Already  in  imagination  we  went  to  see 
what  that  tea  was  like.  Its  sweet  idea  wandered  through  our 
thoughts.  In  all  our  experience  (to  imitate  what  we  admire)  we 
have  seldom  met  with  an  advertisement  of  such  rare  excellence, 
such  eil'ectivo  rhetoric.  So,  remembering  what  authors  tell  ua 
so  frequently,  that  it  is  tho  part  of  a  critic  to  praise  as  well 
as  blame,  we  felt  that  it  became  a  duty  to  extol  this  master- 
piece. And,  remembering  again  what  wo  are  sometimes  told,  that 
a  critic  should  not  bo  a  mere  empirical  taster  (like  one  who  gives 
tho  palm  to  Kyshow  Congou),  but  should  bo  able  to  assign  a 
reason  for  liis  judgmeut,  we  proceed  to  oiler  ours. 

In  attempting  this,  we  are  sensible  of  tho  disadvantage  of 
being  unable  to  refer  to  any  authority  on  the  subject.  For, 
when  Blair  wrote,  advertisements  had  not  booomo  such  a  con- 
siderable branch  of  litt^raturo  as  to  entitlo  tho  art  of  composing 
them  to  particular  notice  in  his  ingenious  Lectiu-es;  and  none 
of  his  successors  has  yet  made  up  tho  dolicieucy.  Trusting  to 
tho  light  of  nature,  liowever,  and  checking  ti  priori  speculation 
by  consulting  the  works  of  the  great  masters  in  this  deiiartmeut 
(since  hero  as  elsewhero  practice  precedes  rollcction),  it  seems 
sale  to  say  that  tho  first  requisito  of  an  advertisement  is  that  it 
should  bo  striking — noticeable  as  a  wiiole,  and  its  important 
clauses  especially  .salient.  To  tho  superlieial  tiiinker  our  mnstor- 
piuce  apparently  fails  to  fulfil  this  first  condition  of  excellenco  in 
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its  kind.  But  meditation  discovers  a  deeper  conformity.  We  might 
have  expected  our  attention  to  be  challenged  by  a  Chinese  picture 
of  a  Mandarin  standing  near  a  river  and  handing  a  cup  of 
Kyshow  Congou  to  a  damsel  sitting  in  the  fourth  story  of  a 
pagoda  on  the  opposite  bank.  Instead  of  this  we  have  a  simple 
decorous  tablet  bearing  black  letters  on  a  white  ground,  not  un- 
suitable for  a  tombstone.  The  reconciliation  of  the  seeming  dis- 
crepancy is  that  when  the  principle  of  salience  has  long  been 
adhered  to  and  followed  in  one  direction,  pictures  and  glaring 
colom-s  become  commonplace  and  tiresome,  and  modesty  is  con- 
spicuous as  a  surprise  and  relief 

Moreover  the  principle  of  salience  is  controlled  by  other  prin- 
ciples, particularly  by  that  of  relativity,  which  has  two  aspects. 
The  complexion  of  advertisements  must  vary  relatively  to  the 
persons  addressed  and  to  the  thing  advertised.  It  is  not  enough 
to  strike,  since  some  strokes  are  far  from  propitiatory.  How  often 
Las  a  slap  on  the  back  destroyed  the  life  of  the  friendship 
which  it  was  meant  to  revive !  An  advertisement  must  not 
strike,  as  you  strike  a  ball,  to  drive  it  away,  but  rather  as 
jou  strike  a  trout,  to  draw  it  to  you.  To  address  free- 
born  Britons  in  the  peremptory  tone — Buy  your  boots  here  or 
there — betrays  gross  ignorance  of  national  character.  It  is 
Tery  questionable  whether  any  man  could  make  a  good  boot 
■who  had  so  little  discernment  of  the  fitness  of  things.  Again, 
impertinent  interrogatories  in  vain  appeal  to  a  class  whose  interest 
is  above  trifles.  In  them  the  demand  "  Who  is  Williams  ?  "  only 
excites  the  response  "Know  thyself!"  Evidently  notes  of  ex- 
clamation repel  the  polite  ;  whilst  subtleties  of  finesse  are  thrown 
away  upon  the  vulgar.  Further,  as  has  been  said,  the  style  appro- 
priate to  any  advertisement  depends  on  what  is  advertised.  The 
following  struck  us  the  other  day  as  gratuitously  revolting — "  A 
thousand  heads  wanted  for  a  thousand  hats ! "  It  out-Herods 
Herodias ;  though  there  is  nothing  necessarily  bloodthirsty  about 
the  business  of  a  hatter.  Or  who  would  not  shudder  to  see  the 
advertisement  of  a  library  on  sale  printed  in  orange  letters  on  a 
green  ground,  or  headed  with  the  picture  of  some  painful  person 
reading  Herbert  or  Sidney  as  if  to  a  mob  at  a  fair  ?  Rather  should 
such  signals  of  distress  be  bordered  deep  with  mourning,  as  if 
the  auctioneer  himself  consented  to  the  separation  with  averted 
face;  or  they  might  present  one  black  expanse  of  printer's  ink 
■with  letters  where  his  tears  (the  auctioneer's)  had  washed  a 
dubious  white. 

On  trying  our  masterpiece  by  these  principles  its  extraordinary 
quality  becomes  indisputable.  For  tea,  as  De  Quincey  says,  is  the 
favourite  beverage  of  the  intellectual.  Choice  teas,  too,  and  teas 
of  rare  excellence  will  only  be  bought  by  those  to  whom  they 
afibrd  a  high  gratification,  or  who  are  ready  to  pay  a  great  price 
for  a  small  one.  We  might  say  of  any  exceptional  luxury  that  it 
was  Kyshow  Congou  to  the  general.  Moreover,  regarded  as  a 
luxury,  tea  is  rather  an  aesthetic  than  a  sensual  delight.  Its 

f (reparation  is  the  fine-art  department  of  cookery.  The  celestial 
eaf  is  much  out  of  place  among  the  commodities  of  a  grocery 
establishment.  The  druggist  seems  a  more  suitable  vendor ;  an 
ancient  bookseller  or  picture-dealer  is  still  more  to  be  preferred ; 
but  the  herb  (so  its  lovers  name  it,  as  smokers  call  tobacco  the 
weed)  is  only  worthily  honoured  at  a  store  sacred  to  itself.  Per- 
fectly consonant  with  all  this  is  the  style  of  our  masterpiece. 
Observe  its  plain  candour  and  measured  conscientiousness,  as  of 
men  ofi'ering  to  trade  in  nectar  with  the  gods — 

In  regions  mild  of  calm  and  serene  air, 
Above  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot 
Which  men  call  earth — 

far  beyond  the  reach  of  competition  and  the  higgling  of  the 
market.  No  price  is  mentioned.  It  is  not  prompted  by  that 
propensity  to  truck  and  barter  which  the  great  forefather  of 
English  economists  (Adam  Smith,  as  they  always  piously  call 
him)  found  to  be  inherent  in  human  nature  ;  but  is  conceived  in 
a  mingled  spirit  of  scientific  judgment  and  {esthetic  ardour.  Let 
us  scrutinize  it  more  closely ;  let  us  subject  it  to  the  analysis  of  a 
loving  criticism,  which  it  is  well  able  to  hear. 

Of  the  chastity  of  its  form  and  effects  in  the  way  of  colour  and 

i)rinting  enough  has  been  said.  We  pass  to  matters  more  strictly 
iterary,  to  what  some  would  call  the  "  choice  of  words " ; 
though  we  object  to  that  phrase  as  savouring  of  the  age  of 
mechanism,  and  ill  e.xpressing  the  spontaneous  growth  of  such 
a  flower  of  language.  Consider  the  word  "extraordinary"  ;  pro- 
nounce it  with  unction,  and  mark  the  deliberate  length  and 
judicial  calm  of  that  second  syllable.  It  lingers  in  the  mind,  and 
compels  circumspection.  If,  whilst  dwelling  on  it  for  half  a 
minute,  it  should  seem  after  all  not  to  be  the  right  vocable,  there 
is  still  time  to  withdraw  it  and  substitute  a  better.    Note  next 

that    &  Co.  have  "great  pleasure"  in  ofi'ering  us  their 

Kyshow  Congou.  They  do  not  say  they  are  "  glad  " — a  business- 
like and  unfeeling  expression;  nor  that  they  are  "honoured,"  for 
they  stand  in  the  position  of  benefactors,  and  it  is  not  a  time  for 
servility.  Fresh  from  tasting  the  foreign  wonder,  they  have  great 
pleasure  alike  in  the  remembrance  of  its  unearthly  fragrance,  and 
va  their  confident  anticipation  of  the  customer's  sympathy. .  Thus 
Eve  approached  our  forefather  with  the  fruit  of  that  forbidden 
tree.  Then  the  Miltonic  placing  of  Kyshow  Congou  here  !  One 
seems  to  be  caught  away  in  a  whirlwind  from  the  smoke  and  stir  of 
this  dim  spot,  and  set  down  amidst  the  ancient  and  leisurely 
industries  of  a  Chinese  tea  plantation.  What  a  resonance  too  in 
those  words,  not  without  onomatopoeic  merits,  as  if  it  were  the 
banging  of  some  prodigious  kettle !  And  what  mystery !  they 
might  be  the  burden  of  a  witch's  incantation  droned  to  the 


accompaniment  of  her  simmering  cauldron.  We  think  the  firm 
must  keep  a  tame  poet.    If  so,  the  genius  of  that  domesticated 

animal  culminates  in  the  last  paragraph,  beginning  "  &  Co. 

in  all  their  experience."  Here  we  have  a  pensive  strain.  It  seems 
never  to  have  been  meant  to  meet  the  public  eye,  but  reads  like  a 
memorandum  in  a  private  diary,  which  a  hypochondriac  has 
entered  with  a  sigh.  "In  all  their  experience" — think  of  the 
thousands  and  thousands  of  cups  of  teawhich  constitute  the  Firm's 
experience,  and  what  a  labour  (of  love  perhaps)  it  must  hiive 
been  to  confront  a  sample  of  this  cargo  with  all  its  predecessors, 
before  they  could  know  that  they  had  seldom  met  with  tea 
of  such  rare  excellence.  We  figure  to  ourselves  the  Firm 
assembled  in  a  dim  back  parlour  for  the  great  consultation ; 
brothers,  and  three  in  number — though  on  this  point  we  have  no 
knowledge,  but  it  seems  right,  since  three  witches  prepare  the 
cauldron  in  Macheth.  The  brew  perfected,  they  sip  together.  The 
flavour  takes  its  way  into  the  recesses  of  their  imagination,  where 
the  pale  ghosts  of  departed  samples  rise  up  to  welcome  it ;  flavour 
on  flavour  piled  about  their  heads  like  cloud  on  cloud.  Then  the 
work  of  comparison ;  the  painstaking  indifi^erently  to  administer 
justice,  to  give  their  due  alike  to  new  and  old ;  not  to  let  their 
judgment  be  overpowered  by  the  greater  vividness  of  the  present 
impression,  nor  yet  to  allow  too  much  for  the  eliacements  of  time  ; 
not  to  be  led  astray  by  love  of  novelty,  nor  yet  by  superstitious 
reverence  for  antiquity.  It  is  on  account  of  this  last  consideration 
that  the  first  brother  says,  with  a  faint  notion  that  he  is  quoting 
Bacon,  "  This  flavour  is  the  true  ancient,"  and  is  then  glad  to  see 
that  the  others  are  too  deeply  absorbed  to  notice  whether  the 
allusion  is  apposite. 

And  now  observe  the  public  spirit  of  the  advertisers.  Having 
at  last  assured  themselves  of  the  rare  excellence  of  this  tea,  there 
were  three  courses  open  to  them.  First,  the}'  might  have  kept  it 
all  to  themselves,  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  imperial  standard  to  which 
the  qualities  of  other  teas  might  be  referred,  thus  saving  them- 
selves for  the  future  such  labours  of  comparison  by  establishing 
and  maintaining  in  their  minds  a  pure  and  lofty  idea  of  what 
a  cup  of  tea  should  be  like.  Secondly,  they  might  have  given  it 
awaj'  in  Christmas  presents  to  their  old  customers.  And  if  it  had 
been  in  the  least  less  extraordinary  than  it  is,  it  is  just  possible  that 
their  lower  natures  would  have  urged  them  to  one  of  these  courses. 
But  Kyshow  Congou,  being  su»li  as  it  was,  triumphed  over  every 
base  impulse ;  and  the  Firm,  in  its  enthusiasm,  resolved  on  offering 
it  to  the  public  at  large,  merely  putting  a  price  on  it  to  prevent 
its  getting  into  the  teapots  of  the  unappreciative. 

Still,  with  all  its  excellences,  the  advertisement  contains  one  or 
two  flaws.  To  say  that  this  tea  is  "  in  fact  some  of  the  finest 
ever  imported  into  England "  is  perhaps  going  beyond  the 
evidence.  For  the  experience  of  the  Firm  cannot  reach  so  far 
back,  unless  by  hereditary  transmission.  Again,  why  is  this 
Kyshow  Congou  said  to  be  "  really  choice  "  ?  If  choice  at  all,  it 
must,  we  conceive,  be  really  so.  "  Really  "  seems  here  to  be  a 
mere  expletive ;  a  weak  attempt  to  gain  emphasis  by  redundancy 
of  words.  This  is  a  rhetorical  artifice  unworthy  of  genius,  and 
we  hope  to  see  the  blemish  removed  in  future  editions. 


MR.  LOWE  AND  THE  ZANZIBAR  MAIL  CONTRACT. 

TWO  important  general  principles  are  involved  in  the  question 
which  has  been  raised  as  to  the  contract  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  mails  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Zanzibar.  This 
contract  was  the  result  of  a  private  agreement,  and  it  is  maintained 
that  it  ought  to  have  been  thrown  open  to  public  competition. 
Mr.  Lowe  not  only  disputes  this  position,  but  contends  that  matters 
of  this  kind  ought  to  be  left  entirely  to  the  Government,  and 
that  the  House  of  Commons  ought  not  to  meddle  with  them  at 
all.  To  transfer  the  responsibility  of  entering  into  such  contracts 
from  the  Government  to  the  House  of  Commons  would,  he 
argued,  lead  to  personal  solicitations,  "  lobbying,"  and  other 
proceedings  which  he  should  be  sorry  to  see  introduced  into 
this  country.  Most  people  will  be  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Lowe  that  it  would  be  a  great  pity  to  have  such  practices 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  Government  should  have 
absolute  authority  to  enter  into  whatever  contracts  it  chooses 
without  check  or  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Formerly  the  rule  was  that  packet  contracts  made  by 
the  Government  were  binding  unless  disapproved  by  the  House  of 
Commons ;  but  the  present  rule  is  that  contracts  are  not  binding 
until  they  have  received  Parliamentary  endorsement.  For  this 
change  the  present  Government,  we  believe,  is  responsible  ;  and  if 
]Mr.  Lowe  does  not  like  the  system,  he  has  his  colleagues,  and  we 
suppose  himself  also,  to  blame  for  it.  It  is  quite  certain  that  no 
contract  ever  was  or  will  be  entered  into  to  the  satisfaction  of 
everybody.  Disappointed  competitors  are  sure  to  find  firult 
with  the  terms  of  a  bargain  in  which  their  rivals  have 
got  the  better  of  them,  and  there  can  never  be  much  diffi- 
culty in  discovering  plausible  reasons  why  the  contract  should 
in  some  respect  or  other  have  been  different  from  what  it  is.  In 
the  present  instance  the  object  of  the  Government  was  to  put 
down  the  slave  trade  on  the  East  coast  of  Africa  by  means  of  a 
postal  contract.  This  may  seem  rather  a  roundabout  process,  but 
there  is  something  to  bo  said  for  it.  The  Government  had 
attempted  to  suppress  this  abominable  traffic  by  armed  force,  and 
had  not  made  much  progress.  It  had  spent  a  quarter  of  a  million 
in  this  way  in  five  years,  and  it  was  anxious  to  see  whether  some 
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more  economical  treatment  could  not  be  devised.  After  consider- 
ing the  matter,  it  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  might  be 
well  to  try  the  effect  of  pacific  measures.  It  was  thought  that 
the  cultivation  of  regular  commerce  would  drive  out  the 
slave  trade,  and  that  the  best  way  of  cultivating  com- 
merce would  be  by  establishing  a  line  of  steamers  be- 
tween Aden,  Zanzibar,  and  the  Cape.  As  an  encouragement  to 
the  steamers  a  postal  subsidy  was  proposed.  .  Negotiations  resulted 
in  agreements  with  the  Indian  Steam  Company  to  carry  the  Aden 
and  Zanzibar  mails  for  io,ooo/.,  .and  with  the  Union  Steam 
Company  to  convey  the  mails  between  Zanzibar  and  the  Cape  for 
1  5,ooo/.  a  year.  It  was  further  arranged  with  the  latter  Com- 
pany that,  if  they  reduced  the  length  of  the  journey  between 
England  and  the  Cape  from  thirty-seven  to  thirty  days,  they  should 
have  an  extension  of  their  contract,  which  had  four  and  a  half 
years  to  run,  for  three  and  a  half  years  more,  at  the  rate  of 
26,000/.  a  year,  instead  of  2g,oooZ.  which  they  were  then  receiving. 
Subsequently  it  was  decided  to  drop  the  latter  part  of  the  bargain 
— that  aa  to  the  conveyance  of  mails  between  England  and  the 
Cape — and  the  Government  then  agreed  to  reopen  the  question 
as  to  the  terms  of  the  remaining  service.  It  was  held  that  the 
two  contracts  which  had  been  entered  into  with  the  Union  Steam 
Company  were  really  parts  of  the  same  bargain,  and  must  stand 
and  fall  together,  since  it  was  only  on  account  of  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  second  contract  that  the  Company  had 
agreed  to  perform  the  first  so  cheaply.  The  end  of  fresh  negotia- 
tions was  that  the  Government  consented  to  pay  26,000/.  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  mails  between  the  Cape  and  Zanzibar,  which 
the  Conrpany  had  before  agreed  to  do  for  1 5,000/. 

The  particular  question  before  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Monday  night  was  whether  there  was  any  reason  why  the  Go- 
vernment should  pay  the  Union  Steam  Company  26,000/.  for  a 
service  which  the  Company  had  been  willing  and  eager  to  perform 
for  1 5,000/.  a  few  months  earlier.  On  what  grounds  was  this 
bonus  of  1 1,000/.  given  to  the  Company  ?  The  only  explanation 
which  Mr.  Lowe  ofi'ered  was  that  in  the  first  instance  the  contract 
for  the  mails  between  Zanzibar  and  the  Cape,  and  the  contract  for 
the  mails  between  the  Cape  and  England,  balanced  each  other,  and 
that  the  Company  could  afford  to  accept  very  low  terms  for  the 
former,  in  consequence  of  the  advantages  they  would  derive  from 
the  other  part  of  the  transaction.  This,  however,  would  seem  to  be 
only  shifting  the  difficulty.  Why  should  the  terms  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  mails  from  the  Cape  to  England  have  been  so  high, 
and  the  terms  for  the  Zanzibar  and  Cape  mails  so  low  ?  Since 
there  were  two  contracts,  it  would  surely  have  been  reasonable  to 
.apportion  the  expenses  of  each  service  in  accordance  with  its 
actual  cost.  If  we  take  the  Zanzibar  and  Cape  contract  by 
itself,  11,000/.  is  certainly  a  very  considerable  advance  on 
a  contract  at  the  rate  of  15,000/.  But,  says  Mr.  Lowe, 
this  1 1 ,000/.  is  compensation  to  the  Company  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  other  contract.  And  here  we  come  upon 
another  aspect  of  the  matter.  This  second  contract  was  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  English  mails  at  a  reduction  of  3,000/.  a  ye.ar, 
with  an  accelerated  speed.  At  first  sight  this  might  seem  a  very 
good  bargain  for  the  country,  but  if  it  was  a  good  b.argain,  why 
has  it  been  abandoned  ?  And  if  it  was  really  a  bad  bargain,  so  bad 
a  bargain  that  it  has  been  thought  worth  while  to  give  the  Com- 
pany 1 1 ,000/.  a  year  under  another  head  to  get  out  of  it,  what 
are  we  to  think  of  the  terms  of  the  existing  contract  at  the  rate  of 
29,000/.  a  year  ?  It  must  strike  any  one  that  this  is  not  a 
business-like  and  straightforward  way  of  making  contracts.  The 
two  mail  services  were  separate  things,  and  they  should  have  been 
each  estimated  at  their  natural  value.  It  is,  on  the  face  of  the 
transaction,  childish  to  stick  on  1 1 ,000/.  to  one  contract  in  order 
to  make  another  contract  1 1 ,000/.  less.  An  addition  of  three- 
fourths  to  the  terms  of  the  first  contract  is  a  serious  advance  for 
whidi  no  adequate  reason  has  been  given,  and  on  the  whole  we 
are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  matter  was  carelessly  or  un- 
skilfully managed  by  the  Government.  The  most  extraordinary 
part  of  the  affair  is  that  the  Treasury  should  have  been 
ignorant  that  the  British  India  Steam  Navigation  Company  had 
ofi'ered  to  perform  tlie  Zanzibar  and  Cape  service  for  16,315/. 
The  offer  was  made  to  the  I'ost  Office,  and  it  was  known  to  the 
Colonial  Office,  for  it  is  mentioned  in  one  of  Lord  Kimberley's 
despatches ;  yet  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  never  heard 
a  whisper  of  it  till  Monday  night,  when  it  came  upon  him  quite 
by  surprise.  It  appears  that  the  offer  of  the  British  India  Steam 
Company  in  1871  was  not  a  formal  tender  for  an  independent 
service,  but  only  a  proposal  to  include  the  Zanzibar  mails  as  part 
of  the  general  Indian  contract.  Yet  it  is  strange  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  should  never  have  heard  of  it. 

As  far  08  this  particular  transaction  is  concerned,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  thinli  tliat  tfie  Government  has  been  in  fault,  and  that 
the  contract  is  rather  an  extravagant  one.  It  certainly  looks  very 
much  as  if  tliuCliuncullor  of  the  Exchequer  hod  discovered  tliat  the 
extennioii  of  the  contract  for  the  iCnglisli  mails  was  a  mi.stako, 
and  Imd  found  it  necefsory  to  offer  a  liigh  figure  for  the  Zanzibar 
and  (Jape  contract  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  scrape.  If  Mr.  Lowe 
had  frankly  confessed  this — assuming  it  to  be  the  fact  ~  or  if  he 
had  defended  the  contract  on  its  own  merits,  ho  would  no  doubt 
have  escaped  from  the  humiliating  position  in  which  he  was 
placed  on  Monday  night.  No  Government  is  infallible,  and 
mistukeH  will  HDnictinics  liniipen  in  regard  to  contracls  as 
in  regard  to  other  things.  When  a  inistuKo  happens,  if  it  is  not 
a  very  serious  one,  tliore  is  no  need  to  say  too  much  about 
it.   ILuro  cuu  be  no  doubt,  howuvor,  thnl  Mr.  Lowu  fell  into  u 


characteristic  error  in  beginning  his  explanation  by  scolding  the 
members  who  asked  for  it,  and  accusing  them  of  "  lobbying."  As 
a  general  rule,  it  is  certainly  not  desirable  that  the  House  of 
Commons  should  meddle  with  such  matters.  It  is  much 
better  that  they  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  Government 
on  its  own  responsibility,  and  that  members  should  hold  aloof 
from  interference  with  trans.actions  of  the  merits  of  which 
they  are  extremely  ill  qualified  to  judge.  It  is  not  a  pretty 
sight  to  see  the  House  of  Commons  split  up  into  factions 
over  a  trumpery  contract,  and  wrangling  and  squabbling 
.as  to  whether  the  job  shall  go  to  the  client  of  one  set  of 
members  or  to  the  client  of  another.  Mr.  Lowe  w.as  wrong  in 
using  the  word  "  lobbying,"  which  carries  with  it  the  imputation 
of  corruption  ;  but  it  requires  very  little  reflection  to  see  that  it  is 
not  good  for  members  to  be  exposed  to  the  sort  of  solicitation 
and  pressure  which  would  be  brought  to  bear  on  them  if  it  were  to 
become  a  regular  practice  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  t,ake  upon 
itself  the  duty  of  distributing  Government  patronage.  No  doubt 
the  Government  will  occasionally  make  mistakes,  but  the  harm 
done  by  an  occasion.al  mistake  of  this  kind  is  insignificant 
compared  with  the  mischief  which  would  arise  from  members 
mixing  themselves  up  with  candidates  for  contracts,  and  serving 
them  as  spokesmen  and  touters.  The  Government  is  a  great 
buyer  and  seller ;  there  is  scarcely  any  trade  with  which  it  has 
not  commercial  relations  in  one  way  or  another ;  and  the  only 
ditierence  between  a  mail  contract  and  an  order  for  coals  or  iron 
is  that  the  former  probably  involves  a  larger  sum  of  money. 
But  the  House  of  Commons  has  just  as  much  right  to  look 
into  one  as  into  the  other,  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  what 
would  happen  if  the  House  once  gave  way  to  an  impulse  of 
meddlesomeness  in  this  direction.  It  is  no  doubt  necessiiry 
that  the  House  should  reserve  to  itself  the  right  of  ultimate 
supervision  over  the  making  of  contracts  and  other  mercantile 
dealings  of  the  Government,  but  it  is  obvious  that  this  is  a  right 
which  should  be  exercised  with  the  greatest  delicacy  and  caution, 
and  as  seldom  as  possible.  A  numerous  and  mixed  assembly  is  quite 
unfit  to  sit  in  judgment  on  nice  questions  of  commercial  ex- 
pediency, and  its  intervention  should  be  reserved  for  very  grave 
occasions.  As  to  the  question  whether  contracts  should  be  made 
by  open  competition  or  private  agreement,  no  absolute  rule  can 
be  laid  down.  Sometimes  one  way  will  be  better,  and  sometimes 
the  other,  and  the  choice  may  fairly  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Executive.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  private  bargaining  ought 
not  to  preclude  inquiries  as  to  the  terms  on  which  more  than  one 
firm  or  Company  would  be  willing  to  undertake  a  contract. 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  ALEXANDRA  PALACE. 

THE  destruction  by  fire  of  the  Alex.andra  Palace  is  in  every 
point  of  view  lamentable.  Without  expressing  any  very 
warm  sympathy  with  the  undertaking,  we  may  at  least  say  that  it 
was  likely  to  do  good  and  could  not  easily  do  harm.  The  opening 
on  the  24th  of  May  was  the  result  of  a  heavy  expenditure  of  money 
and  a  long  and  honourable  perseverance  under  severe  difficulties 
and  discouragements.  The  site  of  the  Palace  was  probably  tlie  best 
that  could  have  been  selected.  The  view  from  Muswell  Hill  is 
superb,  and  the  park  and  fields  around  it  are  adorned  with  timber 
of  rare  beauty.  Access  to  the  Palace  from  the  north  of  London 
was  ready,  and  from  other  parts  of  London  convenient,  although 
rather  slow.  You  could  cross  by  railway  from  the  Crystal  I'alace 
on  the  south  to  the  rival  institution  on  the  north  if  you  took  time 
enough  for  your  journey.  From  the  high-level  station  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  you  would  pass  to  Ludgate  Hill,  thence  by 
Farringdon  Street  to  the  Great  Northern  Station  at 
King's  Cross,  and  thence  to  the  station  adjoining  Alexandra 
Palace.  In  speaking  on  the  31st  ult.  of  railway  access  to 
Alexandra  Palace,  we  noticed  that  trains  from  Ludgate  Hill  and 
Farringdon  Street  to  King's  Cross  "  cross  the  line  "  of  the  Metro- 
politan Railway  close  to  the  King's  Cross  Station.  This  expres- 
sion may  have  conveyed  an  erroneous  idea.  All  these  trains  pass 
under  the  Metropolitan  line,  so  that  they  cannot  interfere  with 
the  traffic  upon  this  line.  This  arran";eiuent  is  indeed  tolerably 
well  understood,  but  still  any  possible  misapprehension  as  to 
safety  of  transit  might  have  tended  to  deter  visitors  from  the 
Alexandra  Palace.  Unhoppily,  there  is  now  no  Palace  to  be 
visited ;  and  the  charms  of  grass  and  trees  in  the  Park  are  deformed 
by  the  blackened  ruins  which  it  surrounds.  We  have  one  big  build- 
ing the  less  to  exhibit  to  the  Shah  of  Persia,  but  we  can  tell  him,  if 
we  please,  that  the  Palace  which  has  been  destroyed  cost  lialf  a 
million  sterling,  and  there  is  already  talk  of  spending  another  half'^ 
million  to  rebuild  it.  The  Metropolitan  and  suburban  railways  are 
not  perhaps  wonders  of  scientific  engineering,  for  it  liiis  for  some 
time  appeared  possible  to  make  any  railway  for  which  money  am 
be  found  ;  but  they  exemplify  in  a  very  distinct  and  striking  manner 
tlio  wealth  ond  energy  of  London,  and  its  need,  or  at  least  its 
determination,  to  have  ranid  and  regular  communication.  At 
Farringdon  Street  a  Great  Nortliern  train  is  on  the  left  or  near 
side  of  the  Metropolitan  line  and  on  a  level  with  it  ;  at  King's 
Cross  the  same  train  is  011  the  right  side  of  the  same  lino  and  on 
a  level  with  it.  Thus  the  train  has  descended  into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  and  risen  again  from  thoui.  This  sort  of  thing  can 
hardly  be  seen  except  in  London.  It  does  not  exist  elsewhere, 
beeau'so  the  necessity  for  it  does  not  exist.  In  countries  where 
nobody  is  ever  in  a  hurry  level  crossings  are  almost  invariable. 
In  Euglimd,  or  at  least  in  London  in  tho  mouth  of  June,  nobod/ 
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is  ever  at  leisure.  The  demands  of  business  are  urgent,  and  those 
of  pleasure  are  more  urgent  still.  We  block  our  streets  with 
carts  and  carriages,  and  construct  railways  one  under  another  to 
relieve  our  streets.  A  stranger  who  desired  to  estimate  the 
resources  of  this  country  would  do  well  to  make  a  journey  from 
Upper  Norwood  to  Muswell  Hill.  He  might  not  perhaps  see 
much  beauty,  but  he  would  be  assisted  to  understand  how  an 
English  Company  became  rulers  of  India. 

Sudden  and  complete  destruction  has  resulted  from  neglect  of 
obvious  precautions.  A  slight  and  readily  inflammable  structure 
was  placed  upon  a  hill  where  water  supply  would  be  difficult 
even  if  the  best  possible  arrangements  were  made  for  it.  The 
Palace  was  completed  and  opened  in  a  hurry,  and  calamity 
occurred  before  measures  had  been  taken  to  avert  or  mitigate  it. 
When  we  lately  remarked  on  the  inconvenience  of  exhibiting 
pictures  and  other  works  of  art  on  a  hill  six  miles  from  London, 
it  did  not  occur  to  us  to  consider  the  risk  they  incurred  of  an 
almost  irreparable  loss.  The  Fire  Brigade  sent  a  strong  detach- 
ment as  speedily  as  possible  to  the  Palace,  but,  having  an  uphill 
journey  of  several  miles,  they  did  not  reach  their  destination  until 
ruin  was  almost  complete.  They  found  an  indifferent  supply  of 
water.  If  there  had  been  a  good  supply  of  water  and  steam 
fire-engines  at  hand  from  the  first,  the  fire  might  have  been  kept 
within  narrow  limits.  But  in  the  absence  of  such  provisions  it 
was  uncontrollable.  A  piece  of  charcoal  let  faU  from  a  plumber's 
brazier  "  found  its  way  between  the  papier-mache  and  light 
timber  lining  of  the  roof."  A  building  thus  constructed  must  be 
in  peril  of  destruction  from  every  act  of  carelessness.  Papier- 
milch^  and  light  timber  lining  are  perhaps  inevitable  in  what  is 
called  a  Palace ;  and,  if  so,  the  risk  of  exhibiting  valuable 
pictures  in  a  Palace  must,  under  the  most  careful  manage- 
ment, be  considerable.  The  central  dome  burned  vigorously.  The 
flames  spread  all  ways  along  the  roof,  and  burning  fragments 
began  to  fall  upon  the  floor.  The  draperies  of  the  Royal  box, 
the  fittings  of  the  orchestra,  the  baskets  of  artificial  flowers,  are 
all  mentioned  as  feeding  and  forwarding  the  flames.  There  was 
not  much  to  bum,  but  everything  was  easily  accessible.  The 
spectacle  of  this  conflagration,  which  was  very  grand  while  it 
lasted,  finished  in  about  two  hours.  Looking  at  the  character  of 
the  building,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  owners  were  unable  to 
insure  it  and  its  contents  to  anything  near  their  value.  A  fire 
may  occur  anywhere,  but  there  are  only  few  situations  where  a 
fire  involves  almost  inevitably  the  destruction  of  property  worth 
half  a  million.  A  report  in  the  Times  states  that  Captain  Shaw 
expressed  to  the  writer  his  astonishment  "  that  any  large  building 
should  ever  have  been  erected  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  without  an 
adequate  supply  of  water  having  been  ensured  in  the  beginning." 
It  was  the  first  condition  of  safety  to  provide  adequate  pump- 
ing power  from  the  New  River  which  is  at  the  foot  of  Muswell 
Hill  to  the  Palace  on  the  top  of  it.  If  the  light  structure  would 
not  carry  water-tanks  in  the  roof,  it  ought  to  have  been 
strengthened. 

While  the  ruins  of  the  Alexandra  Palace  were  still  smoking,  the 
authorities  of  the  Crystal  Palace  held  a  grand  commemoration 
fete  on  the  nineteenth  anniversary  of  its  opening  by  the  Queen. 
Not  having  been  present,  we  cannot  tell  how  we  might  have  been 
impressed  ;  but  looking  merely  at  reports,  we  should  say  that  the 
unveiling  of  a  statue  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  even  if  it  be  called  an 
inauguration,  could  not  have  been  a  very  imposing  or  exhila- 
rating ceremony.  The  oration  of  Mr.  Scott  Russell  seems  to 
have  shared  the  fate  of  other  vocal  performances  at  Palaces — 
that  hardly  anybody  could  hear  it  except  by  taking  a  place  long 
beforehand,  which  perhaps  was  scarcely  worth  while.  The  speaker 
is  reported  to  have  described  his  departed  friend  as  having  devoted 
his  highest  energies  to  securing  the  well-being  and  the  moral  and 
mental  improvement  of  the  people.  This  is,  we  suppose,  a  fine 
way  of  saying  that  he  invented  the  Exhibition  Building  of  i  85 1, 
and  thereby  ensured  the  success  of  the  Exhibition  of  which  "  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioners  "  are  a  relic  that  encumbers  and  afllicts 
the  earth.  At  some  di.stant  time,  when  Cole  C.B.  shall  have 
ceased  his  civilizing  labours  there  will  be  statues  of  that  eminent 
teacher  and  benefactor  of  his  age  to  be  unveiled  and  in- 
augurated, and  the  only  question  will  be,  where  to  find  an  orator 
competent  to  pronounce  his  eulogy.  The  day  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a  "  splendid  display  of  fire- 
works," which  must  have  been  a  tame  affair  compared  with 
the  fireworks  of  the  day  before,  in  which  the  Directors 
of  the  Alexandra  Palace  expended  half  a  million  of  money. 
It  is  but  a  small  matter  to  be  unveiling  a  memorial  of  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  when  the  managers 
of  the  International  Exhibition  have  promised  to  produce 
the  real  live  Shah  of  Persia  at  a  fete.  If  we  remember 
rightly,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  went  to  the  Crystal  Palace, 
but  that  was  before  a  younger  institution  had  appropriated  official 
and  Court  patronage  to  itself.  It  is  almost  pathetic  to  read 
of  the  performance  at  the  Crystal  Palace  of  a  "  Commemoiative 
Ode  in  memory  of  the  Prince  Consort."  The  Directors  maintain 
an  unequal  contest.  They  are  forced  to  rely  upon  the  fact  that 
the  Queen  opened  the  Crystal  Palace  nineteen  years  ago,  whereas 
the  Prince  of  Wales  is  at  this  moment  a  manager  of  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition.  The  memory  of  the  Prince  Consort  has  be- 
came a  valuable  property  of  analogous  nature  to  a  trade-mark  or 
trade-name;  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
Court  of  Chancery  was  engaged  in  determining  a  conffict  between 
the  genuine  original  old-establislied  commemorators  of  the  Prince 
Consort  at  Sydenhuui  and  the  now  and  improved  but  piratical 


commemorators  at  South  Kensington.  It  seems  to  be  settled  that 
the  Shah  of  Persia  is  to  be  taken  to  the  Western  shop.  We 
can  only  hope  that  he  will  not  depart  under  the  belief  that  the 
Prince  of  VVales  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  are  shopkeepers. 

The  Internationfil  Exhibitioners  having  built  for  themselves  a 
permanent  habitation,  we  are  not  liable  to  have  any  more  Palaces 
wandering  about  the  country  and  locating  themselves  on  the  tops 
of  hills  where  there  is  a  free  current  of  air  and  a  limited  supply  of 
water.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  building  of  1862  could  not  have  been 
pulled  to  pieces  and  forgotten,  as  in  that  case  the  idea  of  this 
luckless  Palace  on  Muswell  Hill  would  never  have  been  started. 
However,  the  Directors  have  declared  their  determination  to  re- 
build, and  Messrs.  Bertram  and  Roberts  announce  that  they  have 
saved  their  wine  and  much  of  their  other  stock  and  plant,  and  that 
the  business  of  supplying  dinners  will  be  carried  on  in  tlie  Park. 
Brave  men  contending  with  adverse  fate  furnish  a  sublime 
spectacle,  and  Britons  may  well  be  proud  of  Messrs.  Kelk  and 
Lucas  standing  amid  the  ruins  of  the  building  in  which  they  were 
so  largely  interested,  and  declaring  that  the  only  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  rebuild  it.  The  architect  whom  they  employ  will  doubtless 
be  particularly  careful  to  shut  the  stable-door  now  that  the  steed  is 
stolen.  They  will  adopt,  or  think  that  they  have  adopted,  the 
most  elaborate  precautions  against  fire,  and  perhaps  they  may 
induce  owners  of  pictures  to  allow  them  to  be  exhibited  in  their 
new  building,  and  perhaps  they  may  not.  When  we  hear  that 
a  building  has  been  made  "fire-proof,"  we  infer  that  certain 
dangers  have  been  incurred  in  the  hope  of  avo  iding  others.  The 
tie-rods  of  the  dome  of  the  Alexandra  Palace  gave  way,  as  such 
things  always  do,  and  the  dome  fell  with  a  tre  mendous  crash. 
These  tie-rods  were,  we  presume,  of  iron,  which  always  gives 
way  under  such  circumstances.  Wood  covered  with  plaster  is 
safer  than  iron,  but  wood  is  generally  unsuitable  for  the  airy 
structure  of  a  Palace.  It  has  been  often  said  of  loan  exhibitions 
that  the  pictures  are  at  least  as  safe  in  a  public  gallery  as  in  the 
owners'  houses.  But  after  the  narrow  escape  of  this  week  that 
assertion  will  not  perhaps  be  so  readily  accepted  as  it  used  to  be. 


ORIENTALS  AT  VIENNA. 
rriHE  anticipations  with  regard  to  the  appearance  made  by 
-L  Orientals  at  Vienna  will  be  realized  to  the  full,  and  doubtless 
the  contact  between  East  and  West  will  prove  of  mutual  advan- 
tage. In  fact,  the  peculiarly  happy  situation  of  the  Austrian 
capital  has  not  only  given  this  Exhibition  its  distinctive  cha- 
racter, hut  has  developed  its  proportions  in  a  degree  that  has  falsified 
all  the  original  calculations.  It  soon  became  evident  that  circum- 
stances would  take  it  out  of  the  category  of  those  which  had  pre- 
ceded it ;  that  it  might  open  new  markets  which  were  practically 
limitless,  and  that  it  would  throw  new  and  valuable  lights  upon 
hackneyed  and  familiar  subjects.  It  was  seen  that  it  would  repro- 
duce, on  an  immeasurably  greater  scale,  such  cosmopolitan  gather- 
ings of  traders  as  assemble  at  the  great  fairs  of  Leipsic  or  Nizui 
Novgorod ;  that  it  would  drag  into  open  day  the  rarer  contents  of 
Oriental  bazaars,  and  expose  them  side  by  side  with  the  goods 
produced  in  Western  manufactories  and  sold  by  Western  shop- 
keepers. There  would  be  imrivalled  opportunities  of  making  com- 
parisons and  drawing  conclusions,  of  learning  practical  lessons  and 
exploding  antiquated  prejudices.  So  it  seems  likely  to  prove ;  nor 
will  either  half  of  the  world  have  much  reason  to  triumph  over 
the  other.  We  need  not  advertise  the  wonders  of  our  Western 
civilization.  If  we  are  not  much  in  the  way  of  boasting  of  them 
as  against  the  benighted  East,  it  is  simply  because  we  enjoy 
the  serene  self-complacency  of  indisputable  superiority.  To  a 
certain  extent  we  are  justified  by  the  results  of  a  rapidly 
accelerating  progress,  which  shows  itself  in  the  swift  growth 
of  our  material  prosperity.  W^e  work  at  the  highest  pres- 
sure; we  invoke  science  to  our  assistance,  and  foster  a  restless 
rivalry  that  drives  invention  forward  at  express  speed ;  we  mul- 
tiply labour  by  the  introduction  of  mechanical  improvements; 
and  we  supply  our  homes  with  luxuries  that  have  become 
necessaries  at  extraordinarily  economical  rates.  In  short,  we 
produce  quickly  and  cheaply,  and  in  all  that  relates  to  action 
we  leave  the  dreamy  East  immeasurably  behind,  as  the  Easterns 
are  ready  enough  to  acknowledge,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
rather  with  commiseration  than  envy.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  much  that  is  highest  and  most  perfect  in  art  we  are  the 
scholars  and  they  the  teachers.  Our  best-informed  and  most  ex- 
perienced technical  and  practical  men  are  the  most  ready  to 
acknowledge  this.  It  is  not  wealthy  connoisseurs  and  capricious 
dilettanti  who  lounge  about  the  courts  of  Japan,  China,  and  Turkey, 
cheapening  the  strangely  attractive  wares  which  are  exposed  by  the 
merchants  from  those  distant  countries.  It  is  the  European  manu- 
facturers and  tradesmen — especially  the  English — who  rush  into 
the  Eastern  departments,  eagerly  bidding  against  each  other  for 
everything  that  strikes  their  fancy.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  features  of  the  Vienna  Exhibition.  On  no  previous 
occasion  of  the  kind  has  there  been  such  wholesale  buying  and 
selling  in  the  very  earliest  days,  and  the  traffic  goes  forward  most 
briskly  in  the  Oriental  quarters.  As  yet  Japan  has  not  cleared 
her  goods  at  the  Custom-house  ;  China  has  scarcely  imported 
the  bettor  part  of  hers.  Those  countries  cannot  as  yet 
pretend  to  set  a  price  upon  their  wares,  wliile  the  prices 
fixed  by  the  Persians  seem  high  enough  in  all  conscience, 
and  the  Ottomans  are  following  suit  after  the  time-honoured 
fashion  of  Eastern  dealers.     Yet  already  the  choicest  of  the 
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Persian  prayer-carpets  are  snatched  up  at  the  high  prices  set 
upon  them  ;  the  best  of  the  Japanese  porcelain,  bronzes,  cloisonnee 
•ware,  and  silks  have  been  sold  several  times  over,  the  charges  being 
left  to  the  conscience  of  the  Commissioners,  and  the  cards  of  the 
fortunate  purchaser  lying  on  the  fragments  of  the  torn  tickets  that 
had  been  affixed  by  rejected  bidders;  while  even  in  Turkey  and 
Tunis,  which  come  far  behind  Japan  and  Persia  in  taste  and 
quality  of  workmanship,  many  of  the  goods  have  changed  owners 
already,  the  Prince  of  Wales  being  among  the  earliest  and  most 
considerable  buyers. 

The  truth  is,  the  more  closely  we  look  into  the  special  pro- 
ductions of  the  East,  the  more  we  recognize  its  incontestable  superi- 
ority in  design  and  colour,  and  in  perfection  of  form  and  finish. 
The  Orientals  have  plenty  of  time  no  doubt,  and  do  not  grudge  it; 
they  can  afibrd  to  work  leisurely  and  carefully  where  we  must  econo- 
mize labour  by  the  rapidity  of  our  processes  and  the  multiplying 
power  of  our  machinery.  But  then  they  have  taste  as  well,  and  a 
taste  which  is  older  than  schools  of  art,  and  seems  nearly  inde- 
pendent of  technical  education.  Compare  the  graceful  turbans  and 
draperies  of  the  Oriental  with  the  stitf  "  chimney-pot,"  cutaway, 
and  trousers  of  the  Frank.  The  latter,  although  open  to  criticism 
even  as  convenient  wear,  doubtless  look  more  like  business.  Tliey 
give  the  idea  of  stripping  easily  for  a  hard  day's  work,  and 
suggest  readiness  to  answer  the  calls  of  any  emergency.  They 
are  turned  out  comparatively  cheaply  to  cut-aud-dry  patterns. 
The  former  are  the  signs  of  a  languid  yet  not  unfruitful  exist- 
ence. But  they  express  the  intuitive  gracefulness  of  ideas 
evolved  in  a  calm  fulness  of  thought  that  will  not  be  hurried ; 
they  show  an  originality  and  versatilitj'  of  fancy  whose  inspirations 
may  have  been  soufiht  in  the  dreamy  fumes  of  opium.  Go  to 
the  remotest  East  of  Asia,  seek  the  Oriental  on  his  own  proper 
ground,  and  you  seldom  take  him  at  a  disadv.antage.  In  his 
own  unpretending  way,  the  peasant  who  weaves  mats  of  bamboo 
or  moulds  vessels  of  common  clay  in  his  retired  village  is  as 
much  of  an  artist  as  the  skilled  workman  of  Yeddo  who  lacquers 
cabinets  in  the  most  delicate  plaques  of  veneer,  or  chases  the 
bronze  incense-burners  that  are  to  swing  in  the  temples.  When 
the  Oriental  breaks  down  is  when  he  takes  to  imitating  the 
European,  as  he  has  begun  to  do  in  these  latter  days.  The 
.Japanese  sometimes  turn  from  their  own  beautiful  specimens  of 
Kago  and  Satsuma  porcelain  to  reproduce  the  fashions  and  colours 
of  Parisian  and  English  crockerj',  while  the  Turks  back  their 
clumsy  machinery  against  the  looms  of  Manchester  in  calicoes  and 
cottons.  Happily  these  follies  of  imitation  are  as  yet  rare ;  and 
probably  the  profits  of  this  novel  trade  will  not  encourage  the 
enterprising  imitators  to  persevere.  The  East  has  much  to  learn 
from  the  West,  and  the  lessons  that  will  prove  of  most  service  to 
it  go  to  the  very  groundwork  of  its  society.  It  has  yet  to  be 
enlightened  as  to  the  advantages  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  and 
education,  the  value  of  time,  and  the  necessity  of  system  and 
method.  All  this  it  is  now  learning,  and  in  some  matters  of  detail 
its  education  is  going  on  only  too  rapidly.  Doubtless  sooner  or 
later  it  will  come  to  our  markets  for  machinery  which  will  enable 
it  to  make  at  home  what  it  imports  at  present  from  abroad. 
But  some  of  its  tentative  advances  in  this  direction  are  premature 
and  injudicious,  to  say  the  least,  and,  judging  by  certain  samples 
of  its  imitative  skill,  it  seems  inclined  to  precipitate  a  competition 
whose  unfortunate  results  in  price  and  quality  may  cause  it  per- 
manent discouragement. 

However,  it  is  not  our  purpose  now  to  discuss  the  points  on 
which  we  may  teach  the  Orientals,  but  rather  to  glance  at  some 
of  those  where  we  are  the  scholars.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  the 
Eastern  departments  of  the  Vienna  Exhibition  which  is  chiefly 
interesting  as  showing  their  relative  backwardness.  Some  of 
them,  for  instance,  send  complete  samples  of  their  cereals  and 
vegetable  proJucti(jns,  and  these  are  curious  as  illustrating  the 
advantages  of  soil  and  climate  which  yield  tliem,  in  spite  of  the 
most  backward  luisbandry  and  the  most  primitive  implements, 
returns  of  twenty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  fold.  But  only  turn  to 
their  show  in  the  arts,  and  some  of  them  may  almost  set 
criticism  at  definnco.  By  general  consent  and  beyond  all  com- 
parison, tlie  first  place  must  be  assigned  to  Japan.  The  Japanese 
does  most  things  unlike  the  rest  of  the  world.  His  method 
of  handling  his  tools  is  precisely  the  opposite  of  ours.  Ho  draws 
his  plane  towards  liim,  works  his  saw  in  the  reverse  direction, 
taps  with  tiie  side  of  his  queer  hammer,  and  handles  his  quaintly 
chased  graving  tool  in  a  w.ay  at  which  an  lOnglish  worknum 
would  stare.  Yet,  whether  lie  is  laying  the  shingles  on  the  roof 
of  a  cottage  or  cliasing  one  of  those  wonderfully  elaborate  caskets 
in  metal-work,  what  English  workman  can  approach  him  ? 
His  ideas  discover  an  endless  originality;  individual  impulse 
rather  than  education  seems  to  inspire  his  fancy,  altliough  it  may 
work  according  to  received  traditions  of  th(!  quaint  or  beautiful; 
and,  look  when;  we  will  througli  a  most  niisci'llaiicous  collection, 
wo  can  scarcely  see  a  trace  of  servile  repetition,  in  his  pic- 
torial art  111!  ran  coiivc^y  a  world  of  expression  and  .suggestion  in 
the  very  siiiallr.'il  numb(!r  of  touches.  Vet  wiieii  it  plensi-s  him  to 
iinish,  as  wlieii  hi:  is  painting  on  his  d(,'licate  porcelain,  lie  is 
scarcely  to  bo  HurpHssod  in  liurnionious  minuteness.  As  for  his 
colours,  you  may  jm/./.lo  out  his  secret  if  you  can;  at  least  he 
shows  you  in  an  open  case  tlio  chemicals  which,  as  he  professes, 
form  liis  ingrcidients.  All  that  can  1)';  said  is  tliat  none  of  tlie 
nuiiierouM  attempts  at  imitation  have  ever  proved  to  bo  anything 
approacliing  a  succesH.  'I'lml  Htniiigo  superiority  in  colour,  not 
only  in  the  tints,  but  in  lh(!ir  iiimiiigemcMit,  is  to  Ih!  reinarlied  in 
every  one  of  the  Oriental  Courts.    Tlie  silks  of  Cliiim  excel  oven 


those  of  .Tapan,  in  their  bright  blues  and  gorgeous  crimsons ; 
while  for  softened  brilliancy  and  exquisite  delicacy  of  blend- 
ing the  Persi.an  carpets  are  confessedly  imequalled.  The 
invariably  subdued  beauty  of  these  patterns  argues  some- 
thing more  than  great  mechanical  perfection  in  the  arts  of 
colour-making  and  dyeing.  It  is  proof  of  a  general  purity 
of  taste  on  the  part  of  the  Oriental  purchasers  for  whom  the 
fabrics  were  originally  intended ;  for,  although  many  of  the  best 
may  now  be  consigned  to  Europe,  the  manufactmre  precisely  as 
we  see  it  has  been  practised  from  time  immemorial ;  there  are 
carpets  in  the  Exhibition  called  modern  by  comparison,  although 
they  may  date  back  for  a  century  or  so,  and  these  are  of  patterns 
exactly  similar  to  the  latest  ones.  In  everything  exhibited  from 
China  and  Persia  the  work  is  almost  invariably  good,  and  the  de- 
signs felicitous  ;  although,  except  in  certain  specialities,  they  can- 
not vie  with  Japan,  yet  every  now  and  then  one  stumbles  upon 
something  that  is  extremely  beautiful  in  art.  So  much  can  hardly 
be  said  of  Turkey.  Turkey  makes  a  very  imposing  dis- 
play; the  Sultan  contributed  100,000/.  towards  forming  the 
collection,  and  some  of  the  great  merchants  in  Constantinople, 
Smyrna,  and  elsewhere  have  apparently  done  their  best  to  advertise 
themselves.  There  is  a  good  deal  shown  in  Turkey,  as  well  as  in 
Tunis,  that  would  have  attracted  great  admiration  had  there  been 
no  Japan  and  no  China  to  provoke  unfavourable  comparison.  The 
famous  Turkey  carpets  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  satisfactorily 
represented.  The  very  best,  beautiful  as  the  texture  is,  fall  far 
short  even  in  that  respect  of  the  Persian ;  while  the  contrasts  dis- 
played in  the  body  of  the  Turkish  patterns  are  too  often  disagree- 
ably violent.  But  for  the  most  part  the  carpets  exhibited  are  of  a 
very  ordinary  class  indeed.  The  inlaid  marqueterie  and  cabinet- 
work seems  rude  in  design  and  coarse  in  execution  if  we  measure 
it  against  the  Japanese  standards.  The  carved  olive-wood  from 
Jerusalem  recalls  the  pedlars'  hawking  goods  made  for  sale 
at  the  doors  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Here  and  there  are 
some  exquisite  arms  among  many  that  fire  inferior;  but  even 
the  very  best  of  them  are  excelled  by  the  Persians.  There  are 
graceful  shapes  in  the  potterj',  but  they  are  not  unfrequently 
marred  by  defects  in  the  workmanship.  There  is  a  gTeat  col- 
lection of  figures  in  the  various  national  costumes,  and  the  dresses 
strike  one  as  being  somewhat  incongruous.  On  the  whole,  the  only 
articles  in  which  Turkey  may  be  said  to  show  to  decided 
advantage  are  some  extremely  rich  furniture  stutl's,  the  choicest 
of  which  seem  to  have  been  already  sold  or  removed,  and  the 
dyed  morocco,  which,  in  its  vividness  of  colour,  shames  anything 
that  can  be  shown  by  the  West.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  Turk  gives  almost  as  many  months  to  the  dyeing 
process  as  the  European  allows  days.  Taste  apart,  we  may  per- 
haps console  ourselves  for  the  inferiority  which  we  must  confess 
by  repeating  that  fiicts  like  this  deliberate  process  of  dyeing- 
furnish  the  key  to  much  of  the  Oriental  excellence.  Time  is  of 
no  value  in  the  East,  and  patience  and  indefatigable  perseverance 
have  always  been  the  willing  handmaids  of  their  arts  and  manu- 
factures. 


DIANE  JDE  LYS. 

THIS  play,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  has  been  seen  ia 
London  only  enough  to  excite,  rather  than  satisfy,  curiosity. 
The  first  remark  that  we  have  to  make  upon  it  is  to  e.x-press  our 
earnest  hope  that  no  manager  will  attempt  or  be  permitted  to 
produce  an  English  version  of  that  which  is  incapable  of  trans- 
lation. Those  who  have  seen  Frou  I'ruti  on  the  Euglish  stage 
have  seen  enough  of  adaptation,  or  rather  violation,  of  French 
plays.  It  is  the  duty'of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  draw  the  line 
somewhere,  and  he  drew  it,  and  for  some  time  maintained  it,  be- 
tween JFrou  Frou  and  Diane  de  Lys,  It  is  not  our  business  to 
examine  into  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  differences  which 
exist  in  life  and  conversation  between  the  two  ladies  who 
have  been  so  admirably  represented  by  iMadlle.  Hesclee.  The 
former  part  has  been  played  by  other  French  actresses  in  Loudon, 
but  the  latter,  although  it  has  existed  for  twenty  yeai's,  has 
only  been  performed  within  the  last  month.  Both  these  plays 
may  serve  equally  to  show  how  wide  is  the  gulf  which  separates 
English  from  French  dramatic  art.  You  may  take  scenes  from 
either  play  and  translate  them  literally  into  Euglish,  and  thus 
produce  grotesque  eil'ects  where  the  authors  intended  to  be  serious 
and  even  solemn. 

We  will  begin  at  the  fifth  act  of  Diane  dc  Lys,  which  has  n 
tragic  ending,  although  many  of  the  scenes  are  light  and  playful. 
The  act  opens  in  tlio  studio  of  J'aul,  to  whom  enters  Taupin  with 
a  carpet-bag,  and  afterwards  Maximilian.  Taupin  recounts  an 
adventure  which  lias  ju.st  happened  to  himself.  "  You  know," 
he  says  to  Paul,  "  Madame  Taupin,  and  you  know  how  often  I 
have  prayed  to  be  delivered  from  her."'  "  That,"  says  Paul, 
"is  true."  Maximilian  hero  interferes  to  inquire  who  is 
Madame  Taupin,  and  is  informed  that  she  is  the  speaker's  wife. 
Ho  thanks  Taupin,  and  adds,  "  0'(5tait  simplemeiit  pour  m'in- 
teresser  aux  personnages."  Taupin  replies  that  she  is  his 
wife,  "  Hue  petite  persomio  bien  dtSsagrLSablo."  His  friend  Paul 
confirms  this  statement.  "Ceci  postS"  continues  Taupin,  "jo 
reprends  le  cours  do  ma  narration. "  Madame  Taupin  had  lately 
become  loss  unpleasant  than  usual,  and  her  husband  began  to 
thinli  tlnit  tliere  must  he  some  cause  for  her  amiability.  Two  days 
ago  he  made  tiiis  refioetion  as  ho  mounted  the  stairs  to  his  abode, 
when  lie  heard  a  door  (4101,  and  "deux  bottos,  deux  bottes 
triompliaiites,  deux  buttes  d'aplomb,  deux  bottos  de  maitre  do 
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maison,  r€sonnereiit  sur  le  carr^,  puis  un  baisev  glissa  dans  I'air." 
The  voice  of  Madame  Taupin  is  heard  making  an  appointment  for 
three  o'clock  next  day,  and  the  two  boots  begin  to  descend  the 
stairs.  Taupin  discreetly  hides  himself,  and  sees  "  im  homme  de 
cinq  pieds  six  pouces  au  moins,  de  trente-quatre  a  trentc-ciuq  ans, 
diScore,  militaii'e  .  .  .  ,  un  homme  superbe."  He  was  sing- 
ing the  very  air  that  Taupin  himself  was  singing  five  minutes 
before,  and  doubtless  Taupin's  wife  bad  taught  it  to  him.  Taupin 
allows  the  military  gentleman  to  depart  quietly,  and  then  goes 
upstairs,  says  not  a  word  of  what  he  has  iaeara,  kisses  Madame 
Taupin,  calls  her  his  Loulou,"  makes  himself  a  glass  of  grog, 
and  goes  to  bed.  Paul  interjects,  "  C'est  plein  d'interet!  "  Next 
morning  Taupin  packs  his  carpet-bag,  and  tells  his  wife  that  he  is 
going  to  Rouen.  "  I  wonder,"  he  says,  "  that  since  the  opening 
of  the  railway  all  guilty  wives  do  not  shudder  when  their  hus- 
bands tell  them  they  are  going  to  Rouen."  A  husband  who  wishes 
to  detect  his  wife  tells  her  that  he  is  going  to  Rouen.  His  wife 
goes  with  him  to  the  station,  kisses  him,  and  asks  when  he  will  be 
back.  He  answers,  "  In  a  week."  He  travels  as  far  as  Maisons,  gets 
out,  and  takes  the  train  back  to  Paiis,  "  et  vous  devinez  le  reste." 
His  friend  Paul,  recalling  him  from  general  principles  to  the 
particular  example,  inquires  for  "  cette  pauvre  Madame  Taupin." 
He  explains  that  he  had  calculated  to  take  the  return  train,  which 
would  reach  Paris  at  three  o'clock,  so  as  to  have  comfortable  time 
to  walk  to  his  dwelling  and  catch  the  military  gentleman  with  the 
"  chanson  "  of  yesterday  upon  his  lips.  But,  unfortunately,  he  took 
a  walk  and  missed  the  train,  and  thus  found  no  proof  when  he 
returned  home.  However,  as  he  had  prepared  a  scene,  he  chose 
to  have  it  out.  His  wife  defied  him,  told  him  that  if  he  did  not 
like  her  he  should  not  have  married  her,  reminded  him  that  the 
premises  and  all  upon  them  belonged  to  her,  and  turned  him  out 
of  doors.  "  So,"  says  he,  "  here  I  am,  without  a  home,  but  also 
happily  without  a  wife."  Maximilian  in  turn  tells  his  story.  He 
fell  in  love  with  a  dancer  by  whom  he  was  half  ruined,  and  for 
whose  sake  he  was  wounded  in  a  duel.  Taupin  consoles  him 
by  remai-king  that  the  dancer  might  have  ruined  him  altogether, 
and  his  rival  might  have  killed  him. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  return  to  the  hero  of  the  play, 
PauL  His  friend  Maximilian  asks  him  when  he  will  be  married. 
He  puts  off  the  answer,  as  he  is  still  thinking  of  Diane  de 
Lys  and  of  the  oath  he  has  sworn  to  be  revenged  on  her 
husband.  Maximilian  had  given  his  friend  prudent  advice 
which  he  repeats.  He  should  settle  down  to  his  work,  return 
to  his  mother  and  his  friends,  forget  a  love  which  could  not 
last,  and  above  all  thank  Heaven  that  the  whole  of  his  life  was 
not  encumbered  by  a  woman.  As  regards  the  Countess,  he  had 
nothing  for  which  to  blame  himself.  If  they  were  separated,  it  was 
the  fault  of  events,  of  circumstances,  of  the  exigencies  of  society. 
But  Paul  would  not  listen  to  his  friend.  He  persisted  in  following 
the  Count,  who  travelled  onward,  keeping  vigilant  guard  over  his 
wife,  but  taking  apparently  not  the  slightest  notice  of  the  attendant 
Paul.  At  last  that  happened  which  might  have  been  foreseen. 
The  best  pedestrian,  even  when  he  is  in  love,  cannot  keep  up  for 
ever  with  a  postchaise.  Paul's  money  was  spent,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Paris,  paint  pictures,  and  sell  them  at  half  price 
to  replenish  his  purse.  Now,  continues  the  sage  Maximilian,  there 
are  men  whom  such  a  prank  would  have  ruined,  but  it  did  Paul 
good  rather  than  harm.  The  story  just  spread  far  enough  to  reach 
the  ears  of  an  elderly  w'idow  lady,  "  tres-spirituelle,"  who  desired 
that  the  hero  of  it  might  be  presented  to  her.  The  widow  lady 
bad  a  daughter,  who,  instead  of  seeing  the  ridiculous  side  of  Paul's 
adventure,  only  saw  the  romantic  side  of  it.  Tlie  young  lady  falls  in 
love  with  Paul.  She  has  a  million  by  way  of  fortune,  she  is  charm- 
ing as  an  angel,  and  she  declares  that  she'will  never  marry  any  one 
except  Paul.  Her  mamma  approves.  Paul  visits  at  the  house, 
and  pays  attentions,  and  when  the  moment  comes  for  decision  he 
hesitates,  and  rejects  that  occasion  "  qui  se  presente  une  fois  dans 
la  vie  de  I'homme,  de  faire  son  bonheur  et  d'assurer  sa  fortune." 
We  must  allow  that  Maximilian  is  not  alone  among  mankind  in 
enunciating  principles  which  are  superior  to  the  practice  which 
he  confesses. 

Nobody  can  help  seeing  and  admiring  the  skill  with  which  this 
fifth  act  is  framed  to  bring  about  the  catastrophe.  The  defect  of 
it  to  English  eyes  and  ears  is  that  Paul  and  Diane  fail  to  interest 
English  minds  in  troubles  which  originate  in  disregard  of  the 
ordinary  principle  of  morality.  That  which  is  done  in  France  is 
done  in  England,  but  it  is  talked  about,  and  we  might  almost  say 
thought  about,  in  a  different  way.  But  we  can  at  least  emphati- 
cally approve  Taupin's  reinforcement  of  the  argument  of 
Maximilian: — "Une  famille,  cinquante  mille  livres  de  rente,  vous 
pourrez  faire  de  I'art  avec  des  pinceaux  d'or.  .  .  .  Mariez-vous 
mon  cher,  mariez-vous."  Paul  cannot  listen  to  these  discreet 
friends.  Diane  has  promised  to  write  to  him,  and  he  will  continue 
to_  believe  in  her  fidelity,  at  least  until  she  bids  him  cease  to 
think  of  her.  Maximilian  answers,  "  Eh  !  mon  cher,  en  amour  il 
n'y  a  d'adieu  etemel  que  celui  qu'on  ne  dit  pas."  We  do  not  care 
much  for  the  sentiments  of  this  play,  but  its  maxims  of  worldly 
wisdom  are  beautiful.  The  same  writer  adds,  with  almost 
equal  truth,  that  a  woman  who  loves  can  always  contrive 
to  write.  He  begins  to  reproach  Paul  for  allowing  his 
proposed  maniage  with  the  romantic  young  lady  of  fortune  to  be 
talked  about,  but  immediately  he  perceives  Paul's  true  motive, 
•which  was  that  the  report  should  reach  the  ears  of  Diane,  and 
bring  her  back  to  him — "  C'est  ce  que  nous  appelons  du  galvanisme 
d^amour."  However,  he  lectures  Paul  severely  for  trifiing  with  a 
girl  who  loves  him,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  woman  who  does  not. 


The  Countess,  he  says,  has  changed  her  mind,  and  now  loves  the 
onlj'  person  for  loviug  whom  Paul  could  not  forgive  her,  to  wit, 
her  husband.  Diane  is  a  woman  of  originality.  After  being  shut 
up  for  some  time,  she  grew  tired  of  tears,  and  merely  for  variety 
took  to  contemplating  her  gaoler-husband.  To  her  surprise  she 
found  that  he  was  "  spirituel,  tSlugant,  beau  gar9on."  She  said  to 
herself  that  she  had  been  looking  far  for  that  which  was  close  at 
hand,  "  et  la  voila  qui  aime  le  compte."  In  proof  of  this  state- 
ment he  produces  a  genuine  letter  of  Diane,  in  which  she  declares 
that  peace  is  restored  to  her  life,  which  she  gives  wholly  to  her 
husband.  Paul  believes,  or  seems  to  believe,  this  story,  and  declares 
his  intention  to  go  in  for  the  heiress.  "  Come  then,"  says  Maximilian, 
"  one  has  a  deal  of  trouble  to  make  you  happy."  Paul  desires  to  be 
left  alone  that  he  may  write  to  his  mother.  The  experienced 
student  of  French  plays  is  aware  that  the  hero's  mother  always 
turns  up  in  his  thoughts  when  they  become  serious.  But  the  real 
purpose  of  the  friends'  exit  is  that  Paul  may  deliver  a  soliloquy.  He 
turns  out  his  drawers  which  contain  letters  of  Diane  and  of  Berthe, 
and  perhaps  of  other  ladies  who  are  not  specified.  He  is  in  a 
moral  and  self-judging  mood  of  mind.  Berthe  loved  him,  and  he 
made  her  sufler.  He  loved  Diane,  and  she  made  him  suffer.  He 
will  keep  "  vm  pieux  souvenir "  of  Berthe,  but  of  that  other 
woman  he  will  keep  nothing.  He  tears  up  Diane's  letters,  and 
being  partially  tranquillized  by  this  exercise,  he  proceeds  to  write 
to  his  mother.  We  shall  best  appreciate  the  difference  between 
the  French  and  English  stage  by  conceiving  an  English  actor 
reading  aloud  as  he  commits  to  paper  a  letter  to  his  mother.  It 
might  be  the  fault  of  the  actor  or  the  audience,  or  both,  but  the 
inevitable  result  would  be  to  throw  ridicule  on  what  is  meant  to 
be  a  solemn  scene.  "  There  is  but  one  love  which  never 
deceives,  and  that  is  a  mother's  love."  This  sentiment,  how- 
ever beautiful,  is,  we  think,  out  of  place  at  the  beginning 
of  a  letter  which  ends  by  announcing  that  the  writer  is  going 
to  be  married.  But  small  criticism  should  be  hushed  in 
presence  of  the  actual  catastrophe  of  the  play.  Diane  enters  softly, 
stands  beside  him,  and  calls  him  by  his  name.  lie  receives  her 
coldly  and  addresses  her  as  Countess.  She,  with  a  just  estimate  of 
her  lover's  character,  suggests  that  there  is  a  woman  on  the 
premises.  He  assures  her  that  they  are  alone,  and  copious  ex- 
planation follows.  Each  disbelieves  the  explanation  which  the 
other  gives.  She  becomes  excited,  and  protests  that  her  assurance 
of  fidelity  is  that  of  a  woman  "qui  n'a  jamais  meuti  a  sa  parole." 
Of  course  she  forgets  that  a  trifiing  exception  to  this  statement 
exists  as  regards  her  marriage  vow.  He  repeats  his  protestation, 
and  adds,  "  Je  vous  le  jure  sur  ma  mere."  We  cannot  help  thinking 
that  his  mother  has  no  call  to  appear  in  this  conversation.  How- 
ever, each  explains  to  the  final  satisfaction  of  the  other.  The 
lady's  morality  slightly  confuses  our  ideas.  Her  father  was  dying, 
and  it  would  have  been  wicked  to  quit  his  bedside,  but  it  is 
apparently  not  wicked  to  quit  her  , husband's  house.  She  has 
made  up  her  mind  to  go  to  Paul's  mother,  who  after  all  has  more 
to  do  with  the  affair  than  we  had  sujiposed.  The  mother  will 
sympathize  with  one  who  loves  her  son.  The  two  women 
will  live  together,  and  Paul  will  visit  them.  Thus  they  will 
lead  quiet  and  happy  lives — the  world  forgetting,  by  the 
world  forgot.  Unfortunately  for  this  dream  of  bliss  the  door 
rattles,  and  the  Count  is  heard  forcing  entrance.  Paul  demands, 
rather  selfishty,  as  we  think,  a  pledge  from  Diane  that  she  will 
devote  herself  if  he  lives  to  his  love,  and  if  he  dies  to  his 
memory ;  then  he  takes  a  last  kiss,  and  e.xclaims,  "  Que  la  volonte 
de  Dieu  s'accomplisse  !  "  He  takes  a  pair  of  swords  and  advances 
towards  the  Count,  expecting  a  fair  duel.  But  the  Count,  having  no 
chivalric  nonsense  in  his  head,  shoots  Paul  while  he  has  the 
chance.  Paul  exclaims,  "  Ma  mere  !  "  and  falls  dead.  The  friends 
enter  at  this  moment  and  pose  themselves  while  the  Count  explains 
that  Paul  was  the  lover  of  his  wife,  that  he  has  done  himself  j  ustice, 
and  has  killed  I'aul.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  best 
acting  is  needed  to  make  this  scene  tolerable,  even  in  French.  The 
closest  English  translation  is  the  most  efiectual  burlesque  of  it. 
The  part  of  Diane  was  performed  by  Madlle.  Desclee  "  for  the  last 
time  "  on  Saturday.  We  understand  this  to  mean  that  ari-angements 
had  been  made  for  the  fippearance  of  M.  Brasseur  in  the  present 
week ;  but  tbere  are  likely  to  be  other  opportunities  of  seeing 
Madlle.  Desclee  as  Diane,  and  perhaps  as  Frou  Frou.  But  it  is 
wise  in  a  manager  to  give  the  public  too  little  rather  than  too 
much  of  a  good  thing.  English  managers  are  too  apt  to  do  every 
play  to  death,  and  even  to  imdesired  resurrection. 


THE  GRAND  PRIX  AND  ASCOT. 

DONCASTER  has  met  with  the  same  fate  at  Paris  which 
befel  a  far  greater  Derby  winner,  Blair  Athol.  The  latter 
crossed  the  Channel  to  be  beaten  by  Vermont,  and  a  son  of  Vermont 
has  this  year  trod  in  his  sire's  footsteps.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
some  horses  stand  the  sea  passage  badly,  and  have  not  sufficient 
time  after  their  journey  to  get  round  again.  Moreover,  the  course 
at  Longchanips  is  not  one  of  the  best  in  the  world,  and  the  turf  is 
very  different  from  that  to  which  English  horses  are  accustomed 
on  their  training  grounds.  Yet  our  horses  have  been  successful 
on  four  occasions  at  Paris,  and  two  Derby  winners  have  added 
the  Grand  I'rix  to  their  Epsom  triumph.  The  race,  however, 
has  never  carried  out  its  founder's  idea  of  bringing  together  the 
best  horses  of  both  countries;  and  with  Epsom  just  before  it,  and 
Ascot  immediately  following  it,  there  is  no  wonder  that  English 
owners  should  be  as  a  rule  averse  from  exposing  their  representa- 
tives to  the  risks  of  such  a  tedious  and  fatiguing  journey.  There 
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was  but  a  small  field  of  seven  last  Sunday,  to  wliicli  we  contributed 
two  only,  Doncaster  and  Chaudos.  Eoiard,  the  winner  of  the 
French  Derby,  and  Apollon,  his  stable  companiou,  Flageolet, 
Franc-Tireur,  and  Louvigny  made  up  the  number.  Mr.  Merry  had 
Marie  Stuart  engaged  as  well  as  Doucaster,  but  evidently  thought 
that  he  had  the  race  at  his  mercy  with  the  Derby  winner.  According 
to  the  Two  Thousand  and  Derby  running  he  was  quite  justified 
in  his  opinion,  for  Boiard  was  a  long  way  behind  Kaiser  aud  Gang 
Forward  at  Newmarket,  and  we  all  know  how  easily  Doncaster 
defeated  the  latter  pair  at  Epsoin  only  a  fortnight  ago.  No  race, 
however,  has  been  so  fruitful  in  surprises,  considering  that  it 
has  only  been  established  ten  years,  as  the  Grand  Prix ;  and  the 
easy  defeat  of  Doncaster  last  Sunday  is  a  repetition  of  the  astonish- 
ing ill  luck  tliat  in  former  years  befell  such  horses  as  Lord  Clifden 
and  Blair  Athol.  No  excuse  can  be  made  for  Mr.  Merry's  horse 
on  the  score  of  condition,  for  we  understand  that  he  looked  re- 
markabl}'  well,  and  showed  no  traces  of  having  suliered  from  bis 
long  journey.  Nor  did  he  meet  with  anj'  disappointment  during 
the  race.  Apollon,  as  in  the  French  Derby,  made  the  running  at 
a  great  pace,  and  when  his  mission  was  accomplished  Boiard, 
Doncaster,  aud  Flageolet  were  found  lyiug  well  together.  On  tlie 
retirement  of  his  stable  companion  Boiard  assumed  the  lead,  and 
for  the  last  half-mile  it  was  a  real  struggle  which  of  the  three 
could  stay  the  longest.  Doncaster  tried  vainly  to  wrest  the  lead 
from  Boiard,  but  was  never  able  to  get  fairly  up  to  him,  and  the 
French  Derby  winner  held  his  own  to  the  end,  and  won  by  supe- 
rior staying  power,  the  victory  being  accomplished  by  a  clear 
length.  Flageolet  finished  with  a  rush,  and  just  secured  the 
second  money,  while  Doncaster  had  to  put  up  with  the  third  place. 
Mr.  Merry's  horse  was  clearly  beaten  on  his  merits,  for  a  more  fairly 
ridden  race  could  not  be  seen,  and  the  winner  honestly  proved  himself 
the  better  horse  of  the  two.  Boiard,  it  will  be  remembered, 
finished  before  Doncaster  in  the  Two  Thousand,  but  then  the 
Derby  showed  that  Doncaster  had  improved  21  lbs.  since  the 
Newmarket  meeting,  and  now  the  Grand  Prix  .shows  that  Boiard 
has  improved  still  more.  Flageolet,  too,  who  so  utterly  disgraced 
himself  in  the  Two  Thousand,  must  have  made  astonishing 
improvement  to  beat  the  conqueror  of  Kaiser  and  Gang  Forward 
over  a  mile  and  three-quarters  course ;  and,  altogether,  the  three- 
year-old  running  is  more  hopelessly  complicated  than  ever,  We 
cannot,  however,  jtnnp  to  the  conclusion  that  the  English  Derby 
■was  a  mere  chance  victory,  and  that  if  Mr.  Savile  had  sent  Kaiser 
to  Paris  he  would  have  secured  the  Grand  Prix;  but  we  regret 
that  Mr.  Merry  did  not  send  Marie  Stuart  to  Paris,  and  keep 
Doncaster  for  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes  at  Ascot.  He  would 
have  had  to  give  4  lbs.  to  Kaiser  and  Gang  Forward,  which, 
according  to  the  Epsom  running,  he  could  well  have  done,  and  the 
question  whether  the  Derby  was  a  true-run  race  or  not  could 
have  been  settled  at  once  and  for  all.  Now  the  answer  is  in- 
definitely postponed,  for  it  is  not  impossible  that  Marie  Stuart 
■will  represent  Mr.  Merry  in  the  St.  Leger  instead  of  Doncaster. 
We  may  add,  that  all  we  have  heard  of  the  running  in  the  French 
Derby  aud  the  Grand  Prix  confirms  us  in  our  opinion  that,  had 
Apollon  started  in  the  English  Derby,  he  would  have  proved  a 
formidable  antagonist  to  the  winner. 

The  lirst  day  at  Ascot  was  as  usual  rich  in  good  racing.  Large 
fields  contested  the  first  two  events,  the  Trial  Stakes,  and  the 
Maiden  Plate  for  two-year-olds.  The  uncertain  Moorlands  was 
successful  in  the  first,  and  a  very  promising  son  of  that  rising  sire 
Saccharometer,  Sugarcane,  won  the  second.  Sweet  Note,  who 
■was  only  beaten  a  head,  is  also  by  Saccharometer.  A  poor  field 
of  nine  cnme  to  the  post  for  the  rich  Prince  of  Wales'  Stakes, 
■which  would  have  been  a  tame  affair  indeed  had  not  those  gallant 
opponents  Kaiser  and  Gang  Forward  met,  for  the  third  time  this 
season,  to  struggle  for  supremacy.  It  was  fortunate  that  eacli  had 
to  carry  the  same  penalty,  thus  raising  their  weight  to  gst.  i  lb., 
for  they  have  proved  them:;elves  so  inseparable  that  any  advantage 
in  the  weights  on  one  side  or  the  other  would  quite  spoil  the  in- 
terest of  their  encounters.  Their  seven  opponents  were  of  little 
account,  even  the  allowances  which  most  of  them  received  not 
enabling  them  to  cope  with  the  first  and  second  in  the  Two  Thou- 
sand. Mr.  Merry's  representative,  indeed,  Highland  I^addie,  to 
whom  Kaiser  aud  Gang  Forward  had  to  give  12  lbs.,  attracted 
considerable  attention,  especially  as  it  was  rumoured  that 
he  was  not  such  a  very  long  way  behind  Doncaster.  His 
performance  by  no  means  confirmed  this  flattering  report ; 
though  a  powerful  colt,  he  shows  but  little  quality,  and 
his  actiim  is  high,  and  not  suited  to  a  severe  course.  The 
remaining  starters  were  Suleiman,  The  Preacher,  ^farquis 
Townshend,  Miss  Buckland,  and  Combat,  from  M.  Lcfevre's 
8tabl(!,  and  Capuchin— a  poor  stamp  of  competitors  for  one  of  the 
greatest  races  of  the  year.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  The  I'reachcr 
showed  considerable  speed  for  a  mile;  that  Highland  Laddie's 
fighting  acti(jn  exhausted  his  Htrenglh  before  ho  reached  the 
straight,  and  that  from  the  distance  the  race  resolved  itself  into 
n  match  between  Kaiser  and  Gang  Forward.  Between  them  there 
■was  as  punihhing  nud  dclcrmiued  a  struggle  as  in  the  Two 
Thousand  and  J)erby,  and  tliis  time  Kaiser  just  got  the  best  of  it,  and 
beat  hi«  old  opponent  i)y  a  licad.  Each  hiw  now  beaten  the  other 
bv  ft  head,  and  once  the  judge  has  been  unable  to  separate  them, 
l^ftch  lui«  deservedly  won  one  of  the  great  prizes  of  the  year,  and 
in  the  greatest  of  all  neither  would  take  advantage  of  the  other. 
Wo  cannot  call  to  mind  another  instance  of  two  good  horses 
maintaining  their  relative  form  with  such  exactitude  in  race  after 
race.  It  is  true  that  neither  of  thi;  pair  is  a  firsl-clasH  liorf^o  ;  but 
lirsl-class  horses  might  envy  tiie  gunieness,  the  resolutiuii,  the 


perseverance  with  which  either  fights  out  a  battle  to  the  best  of 
his  powers.  There  was  a  general  opinion  that  Gang  Forward  was 
the  better  stayer  of  the  two,  and  that  he  would  be  better  served  by 
the  long  ascent  at  the  end  of  the  race;  but,  on  the  contrarv,  he 
was  more  exhausted  than  his  opponent  towards  the  finish,"  and 
the  long  tiring  hill  troubled  him  more  than  Kaiser.  Not  from 
want  of  heart,  but  from  sheer  distress,  Gang  Forward  swerved  in 
the  last  hundred  yards,  while  Kaiser  ran  on  to  the  end  with  un- 
flinching ganieness.  Horses  cannot  go  on  running  such  desperately 
close  races,  time  after  time,  as  if  they  were  machines,  and  it  would 
not  be  surprising  if,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  pair,  one  of  them 
were  to  play  the  coward.  At  present,  however,  they  cannot  be 
separated  by  the  acuteet  handicapper ;  aud  whatever  their  relative 
reputation  nuxy  be,  as  compared  with  the  heroes  of  former  years, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  truer  and  more  trusty  horses  never  galloped 
on  a  race-course.  Mr.  Savile  followed  up  his  well-won  victory 
in  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes  by  carrying  off  the  Ascot  Stakes, 
the  principal  handicap  race  of  the  meeting,  and  once  the  most 
important  handicap  race  in  England.  Only  nine  rimners  contested 
it  on  this  occasion ;  and  Shannon,  Yanderdecken,  Falkland, 
Houghton,  and  Uhlan  were  the  best  of  the  nine.  Shannon,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  Shannon  of  1871,  or  with  her  lenient  weight  she 
would  have  carried  oft"  this  race  in  a  canter.  Yanderdecken  is  a 
vastly  over-rated  horse,  and  was  fairly  beaten  by  such  a  plater 
as  Houghton  ;  while  Uhlan  squandered  his  field  in  the  last 
half-mile,  and  won  in  a  walk.  This  race  is  now  one  of 
minor  importance,  though,  like  the  Goodwood  Stakes,  its  name 
has  survived  its  reputation.  The  Queen's  Stand  Plate,  once  the 
T.Y.C.,  was  a  mere  gift  to  Prince  Charlie,  as  any  other  race,  over 
the  same  distance,  against  any  possible  competitors,  at  weight  for 
age,  would  be.  Blenheim  is  a  speedy  horse,  and  Fordham  rode 
him,  but  he  could  not  make  Prince  Charlie  gallop  ;  and  the  two- 
year-olds,  who  have  all  the  best  of  the  weights  at  this  race,  aud 
usually  manage  to  secure  it,  could  never  get  within  sight  of  his 
tail.  A  select  but  good  field  started  for  the'  Gold  Yase,  Hannah, 
Struan,  Cecilia,  Thorn,  Dutch  Skater,  and  Lilian  being  among  the 
runners.  The  wretched  form  of  the  three-year-old  fillies  was 
illustrated  by  the  inability  of  Cecilia,  the  winner  of  the  One 
Thousand  Guineas,  to  get  anywhere  near  the  front;  and  the  finish 
of  the  race  was  left  to  Hannah  and  Thorn,  the  latter,  in  the  second 
division  of  the  second-class  three-year-olds,  beating  Baron  Koth- 
schild's  mare  by  a  neck.  As  far  as  quality  ■went — estimating 
quality  by  the  importance  of  the  prizes  won  by  the  different  com- 
petitors— this  was  the  best  field  of  the  day,  for  it  included  a 
winner  of  the  Oaks  and  St.  Leger,  two  winners  of  the  One  Thou- 
sand Guineas,  a  winner  of  the  Great  Metropolitan,  and  of  innu- 
merable Queen's  Plates,  and  such  useful  animals  as  Struan  and 
Lilian.  The  victory  of  Thorn  somewhat  improves  the  form  of  this 
year's  three-year-olds ;  yet  he  had  some  difficulty  in  shaking  off 
Hannah,  and  Hannah,  though  a  good  mare,  was  neither  an 
Achievement  nor  a  Sunshine.  The  Biennial,  for  two-year-olds, 
was  carried  off  by  Lemnos,  a  son  of  Thunderbolt  and  Laura,  who 
showed  good  form,  inasmuch  as  among  the  beaten  horses  were 
Archduke  and  Birbeck,  aud  the  highly  reputed  Couronne  de  Fer 
had  to  put  up  with  an  indifferent  third  place. 

On  VVednesday  Kaiser  and  Gang  Forward  had  each  a  nice  little 
exercise  canter,  aud  being  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  breaking 
one  another's  hearts,  each  won  his  little  race — the  value  of  each, 
by  the  way,  was  substantial — ^just  as  he  pleased.  Kaiser  had  only 
His  Grace,  King  George,  and  John  to  beat,  and  won  his  six  hun- 
dred sovereigns  without  having  to  go  out  of  an  easy  gallop.  Gang 
Forward's  work  was  more  difficult,  for  he  had  to  give  weight  to 
Highland  Laddie  and  Andred,  but  he  was  equal  to  the  tasK,  and 
won  his  race  just  as  easily  as  Kaiser.  Marie  Stuart  gave  71bs.  to 
Wild  Myrtle  and  Silver  IMng  in  the  Coronation  Stakes,  and  beat 
them  in  such  fashion  as  to  show  what  an  absolute  certainty  the 
Oaks  was  for  her.  The  Triennial,  for  two-year-olds,  fell 
to  Sugarcane,  who  beat  his  five  opponents  as  readily  as  on 
the  preceding  day ;  and  the  IJoyal  Hunt  Cup  was  won  by  Winslow, 
who  carried  the  top  weight,  from  twenty-six  opponents,  by  a  splendid 
effort  of  horsemanship  on  tlie  part  of  Fordham.  Speed  was  well 
represented  in  this  race,  Laburnum,  Helmet,  Oxford  Mixture, 
Alava,  The  Pearl,  Soucar,  and  the  highly-priced  I-ord  Gough  being 
among  the  runners.  Winslow  showed  fair  form  as  a  two-year-old, 
and  might  have  taken  his  own  part  in  the  Derby  last  year  had  he 
not  met  with  an  accident  a  day  or  two  before  the  race  which  in- 
capacitated him  from  starting.  Ilis  victory  on  \\'ednesday  was 
mainly  due  to  his  rider,  for  a  hundred  yards  from  home  he  looked 
quite  out  of  the  race,  and  Beine  had  such  a  clear  lead  that  her 
defeat  seemed  impossible.  Fordham  brought  up  Winslow  just  at 
the  last  moment  and  won  on  the  post — his  knowledge  of  how  to 
win  on  the  post  being  one  of  the  characteristics  of  his  riding  which 
we  often  have  occasion  to  notice  at  Newmarket. 

The  Gold  Cup  dwindled  down  at  last  to  very  poor  dimensions. 
The  entry  was  not  good  to  begin  \wlh.  None  of  the  crack  three- 
year-olds  were  in  it,  Thorn  and  Flageolet  being  the  best.  A  good 
race  seemed  probable  between  Cremorne  and  Fuvonius,  but  the 
scratching  of  Boron  Kothschild's  lior.se  dashed  those  hopes  to  the 
ground.  Soon  after  his  withdrawal  Wenlock  also  was  struck  out ; 
and  the  race  became  on  paper  what  it  turned  out  to  be  on  the  day 
— a  gift  to  Cremorne.  Ilageolet,  who,  like  other  Frensh  horses, 
seems  not  to  mind  travelling  backwards  and  forwards  between 
France  and  iMigland  in  the  least,  appi-ared  none  the  worse  for  his 
race  last  Sunday;  but  he  could  not  fairly  extend  Cremorne,  who 
was  in  perfect  condition,  and,  in  addition,  was  bound,  on  his 
merits,  to  beat  any  three-year-old  at  weight  for  age.    it  is  kuown 
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that  he  is  better  than  Kaiser  at  weight  for  age ;  and  Kaiser  is 
Tery  nearly  at  the  head  of  the  three-year-olds.  The  failure  of  the 
Cup  race  is  much  to  be  regretted,  for  there  are  few  contests  of  that 
class  now  remaining  in  England,  and  at  Ascot  hitherto  their 
prestige  has  been  tolerably  maintained.  A  race  between  Cremorne 
and  Favonius  would  indeed  have  been  worth  witnessing ;  but 
directly  the  pen  was  put  through  the  name  of  Baron  Rothschild's 
champion,  it  was  certain  that  the  Ascot  Cup  this  year  would 
practically  be  walked  over  for  by  Cremorne, 


REVIEWS. 


LIFE  OF  GEORGE  GROTE.* 

MRS.  GROTE'S  book  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  one  of  the 
two  admissible  kinds  of  biography.  A  perfect  Life  can  only 
be  written  by  a  friend  who  is  in  a  suificiently  independent  position 
to  criticize  as  well  as  to  appreciate  the  subject  of  his  narrative. 
Near  relatives  and  wives  are,  as  a  general  rule,  disqualified  both 
by  their  own  natural  feelings  and  by  a  sense  of  propriety  from  the 
task  of  depicting  the  characters  of  eminent  men ;  but  the  next  best 
likeness  to  a  portrait  taken  by  an  artist  is  a  photograph,  or  uncon- 
scious revelation  of  moral  and  intellectual  features.  Mrs.  Grote's 
work  is  almost  an  autobiography  of  her  husband ;  and  probably 
he  could  not  have  himself  composed  it  with  equal  fidelity  and 
force.  If  he  had  ever  thought  of  writing  his  own  life,  his  narrative 
would  have  been  a  mere  record  of  thoughts,  of  studies,  and  of  literary 
and  political  designs.  To  the  lifelong  companion  of  his  career  he 
was  a  politician,  a  scholar,  and  a  historian ;  but  he  was  before  and 
above  all  things  himself.  The  sustained  and  admiring  sympathy 
which  is  now  and  then  varied  by  kindly  impatience  in  the  notice  of 
trifling  foibles,  enables  Mrs.  Grote  to  tell  her  story  like  an  auto- 
biographer  from  within.  When  she  first  announced  her  intention, 
Mr.  Grote  declared  that  of  his  life  there  was  absolutely  nothing 
to  tell ;  but  he  admitted  the  truth  of  the  reply  that  his  life  would 
be  the  history  of  his  mind.  Even  his  original  protest  was  not 
wholly  well  founded.  Fifty  or  sixty  years  of  earnest  toil,  of 
growing  fame,  and  of  uninterrupted  prosperity,  are  not  within  the 
range  of  ordinary  experience.  His  resolute  persistence  in  severe 
study  down  to  the  end  of  his  life,  from  the  time  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred from  school  to  his  father's  banking-house,  belongs  perhaps 
to  the  history  of  his  mind.  The  bank  had  been  established  by  his 
grandfather,  Andreas  Grote,  an  emigrant  from  Holland,  and  the 
historian  of  Greece  pleased  himself  with  the  fancy  that  he  might 
perhaps  be  connected  by  blood  with  the  famous  Hugo  Grotius. 
At  the  Charterhouse,  where  he  received  his  only  regular  educa- 
tion, Grote  was  a  schoolfellow  of  Bishop  Thirlwall,  of  Havelock, 
and  of  the  two  Waddingtons,  one  afterwards  Under-Secretary  of 
State,  the  other  Dean  of  Durham.  Few  events  in  literary  history 
better  deserve  to  be  recorded  than  the  generous  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  welcomed  the  publication  of  a  His- 
tory of  Greece  which  was  in  his  judgment  destined  to  supersede 
his  own.  Almost  the  only  disturbance  of  the  smooth  course  of 
his  prosperous  career  was  caused  by  the  harshness  of  his  father 
in  delaying  his  marriage,  and  in  enforcing  strict  attendance  at 
the  bank.  His  mother's  narrow  religious  fanaticism  probably 
accounted  for  his  extreme  and  lasting  antipathy  to  theological 
belief.  Mr.  Grote's  temperament  might,  in  different  circumstances, 
have  inclined  him  to  the  adoption  of  some  austere  religious 
creed.  If  he  had  been  a  contemporary  of  Milton,  instead  of  being 
a  disciple  of  Bentham  and  of  the  elder  Mill,  he  would  probably 
have  been  a  leader  among  the  Presbyterians  or  the  Independents. 
One  proof  that  his  Republicanism  was  of  the  ancient  and 
orthodox  kind  was  furnished  by  his  inclination  to  the  cause  of 
the  South  during  the  American  Civil  War.  Constitutional  rights 
asserted  with  heroic  pertinacity  were  to  him  more  sacred  than 
philanthropic  sentiments,  and  even  than  democratic  commonplaces. 
In  his  personal  character  Mr.  Grote  resembled  the  type  of  the 
English  Commonwealth  rather  than  that  of  modern  democracy.  A 
Radical  and  a  Republican,  he  maintained  the  stately  bearing 
which  might  have  become  the  friends  of  Hampden  and  Sidney. 
In  his  later  years  he  was  remarkable  for  a  formal  and  gracious 
courtesy  of  demeanour,  which  accorded  well  with  a  handsome  and 
dignified  presence.  Mrs.  Grote  is  fully  justified  in  applying  to 
him  the  familiar  passage  in  which  Chaucer  sums  up  the  character 
of  his  perfect  knight.  It  may  readily  be  believed  that  in  all  his 
life  Mr.  Grote  never  treated  a  human  being  with  contumely  or 
arrogance.  It  may  be  collected  from  the  letters  which  are  pub- 
lished, and  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  biography,  that,  while  he 
was  simple  and  gentle,  he  was  uniformly  serious.  His  acuteness 
of  intellect  may  perhaps  have  enabled  him  to  understand  humour 
and  irony ;  but  probably  from  youth  to  age  he  never  uttered  a 
joke.  The  only  taste  which  he  possessed  which  was  not  strictly 
intellectual  seems  to  have  been  a  wholesome  love  of  horses.  When 
he  waj9  at  one  time  staying  with  Mrs.  Grote  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  trainer's  establishment,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  getting  up 
early  to  see  Blink  Bonny  and  her  stable  companions  taking  their 
gallops.  He  also  liked  whist,  which  occupies  an  intermediate 
place  between  intellectual  labour  and  recreation  ;  but  it  was  his 
greatest  pleasure,  when  he  was  not  reading  or  writing,  to  discuss 
classical  and  historical  questions  with  Sir  George  Lewis,  or 
metaphysics  and  political  economy  with  Mr.  Mill  or  Dr.  Bain. 

•  The  Ptrumal  Life  of  George  Grote,  By  Mrs.  Grote.  London  :  John 
Harraj.  187}. 


Mrs.  Grote,  with  sound  judgment,  shared  the  main  current  of  his 
life  in  her  unfaihng  attention  to  the  progress  of  his  great  historical 
work. 

In  her  own  words,  "  Mrs.  G,  Grote  was  habitually  studious, 
after  her  fashion,  under  the  direction  of  her  husband,  who  laid 
great  stress  upon  her  cultivating  the  ratiocinative  vein  of  in- 
struction, above  all  logic,  metaphysics,  and  politics;  and  she 
accordingly  strove  to  master  these  subjects,  out  of  deference  to 
his  wish,  and  in  order  to  qualify  herself  to  be  associated  with  his 
intellectual  tastes  and  labours,  as  time  wore  on."  Neither  teacher 
nor  pupil  probably  appreciated  the  great  superiority  of  the  gifts 
which  are  displayed  in  the  present  biography  to  any  direct  result 
of  "  the  ratiocinative  vein  of  instruction."  The  motive  and  the 
practical  result  of  the  lady's  studies  mattered  more  than  her 
attainments  in  metaphysics.  It  was  at  her  suggestion  that  Mr. 
Grote  designed  and  commenced  the  History  of  Greece,  about  the 
year  1823.  The  progress  of  the  work  was  afterwards  interrupted 
by  his  entrance  into  political  life,  as  member  for  the  City  of 
London  in  the  first  Reformed  Parliament.  He  had  previously 
become  a  principal  leader  in  the  small  party  then  called  the  Philo- 
sophical Radicals,  including  Sir  W.  Molesworth,  Mr.  Roebuck,  and 
Mr.  Charles  BuUer.  Mr.  Grote  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  extreme  Liberal  party,  and  he  introduced  in 
several  Sessions  Bills  for  the  establishment  of  vote  by  Ballot ;  but 
the  country  was  with  a  sound  instinct  averse  to  further  organic 
changes  ;  and  the  progress  of  natural  reaction  reduced  the  handful 
of  ultra-reformers  to  a  powerless  condition.  It  was  without  regret 
on  his  own  part,  and  perhaps  without  loss  to  the  country,  that  Mr. 
Grote  retired  from  Parliament  in  1841,  to  devote  the  rest  of  his 
life  to  the  composition  of  his  History  and  of  his  treatises  on  Greek 
philosophy.  Thirty  years  later,  when  his  early  opinions  were 
adopted  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government,  the  enthusiasm  of  Mr. 
Grote  for  the  Ballot  had  sensibly  cooled.  "  I  confess,"  he  said  to 
Mrs.  Grote,  "  that,  since  the  wide  expansion  of  the  voting  element, 
the  value  of  the  Ballot  has  sunk  in  my  estimation."  It  may  be 
remembered  that  at  the  same  time  the  Minister,  at  a  loss  for  a 
reason  to  justify  his  conversion,  announced  that  his  former 
preference  for  open  voting  had  been  removed  "  since  the  wide 
expansion  of  the  voting  element."  The  practical  politician 
had  reasons  for  conforming  to  the  creed  of  the  maj  ority,  while  the 
veteran  supporter  of  the  Ballot  had  become  less  sanguine  with 
advancing  years.  Prejudices,  as  well  as  political  convictions, 
relaxed  under  the  genial  influence  of  time.  Mrs.  Grote  naturally 
regi'etted  the  determination  of  her  "  somewhat  intolerant  partner," 
during  the  early  years  of  their  married  life,  to  exclude  himself 
and  her  from  the  aristocratic  society  to  which  she  was  attracted  by 
taste  and  connexion.  It  seems  strange  that  fifty  years  ago  a 
refined  scholar,  possessed  of  an  easy  fortune,  should  have  regarded 
the  classes  with  which  he  might  most  suitably  have  associated 
with  the  dislike  which  Madame  Roland  and  her  friends  enter- 
tained towards  French  princes  and  nobles  in  the  days  of  the 
Revolution.  In  this  respect  Mr.  Grote  had  been  biassed  by  the 
precepts  and  example  of  Mr.  James  Mill,  who  cultivated  the 
bitterest  hatred  against  the  classes  which  then  governed  England. 
No  impartial  observer  of  competent  capacity  and  with  suitable 
opportunities  can  doubt  that  the  art  of  society  attains  its  highest 
perfection  among  those  who  have  time  and  inclination  to  make  it 
their  study,  and  means  to  adorn  it  with  luxury  and  taste.  When 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grote  visited  Lord  Lansdowne  at  Bowood  in  1857, 
"the  magnificence,  order,  elegant  entertainment,  and  withal 
liberty  of  individual  occupation  which  reigns  in  that  establish- 
ment, struck  both  Mr.  Grote  and  myself  much."  Two  years 
before  his  death,  Mr.  Grote  declined  the  oSer  of  a  peerage,  which 
could  not  have  been  more  suitably  bestowed.  In  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  he  explained  that  "the  honourable  status  and  title  " 
would  at  his  age  and  "  to  his  peculiar  feelings  be  an  unwelcome 
change  " ;  but  his  main  reason  for  refusing  the  honour  was  his 
unwillingness  to  undertake  new  and  weighty  duties,  to  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  courteously  referred.  It  is  pleasant  to  find 
that,  instead  of  despising  the  bauble  which  would  formerly  have 
roused  his  Republican  indignation,  "  the  incident  was  naturally 
productive  of  agreeable  feelings,  both  to  himself  and  to  his 
intimate  friends,  and  I  will  confess  that  it  not  seldom  formed  the 
subject  of  our  quiet  domestic  talk."  Although  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords  involves  no  necessary  share  in  political  or 
legislative  business,  it  was  not  consistent  with  Mr.  Grote's  prin- 
ciples or  habits  to  convert  any  office  or  dignity  into  a  sine- 
cure. To  the  last  he  was  actively  employed  as  a  trustee  of  the 
British  Museum,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  University  College, 
and  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  London. 

Mrs.  Grote  wisely  leaves  to  professed  scholars  the  duty  of  esti- 
mating the  value  of  her  husband's  contributions  to  literature  and  to 
history.  Her  function  is  to  record  the  untiring  labours  which  after 
the  close  of  the  short  Parliamentary  episode  occupied  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  Although  he  was  deficient  in  grace  and  felicity  of 
style,  his  History  of  Greece  is  not  likely  to  be  superseded.  He 
has  probably  exhausted  the  limited  stock  of  materials  which  can 
scarcely  hereafter  be  enlarged ;  and  future  rivals  will  only  be  able 
to  controvert  some  of  his  practical  and  political  conclusions.  Since 
the  time  of  Mitford,  the  history  of  ancient  Greece  has  been 
written  with  more  or  ress  of  party  spirit ;  and  even  the  serena 
intellect  of  Thirlwall  has  not  been  unaffected  by  political  prepos- 
sessions. Mr.  Grote's  admiration  for  the  Athenian  practice  of 
secret  voting,  and  his  celebrated  apology  for  Cleou,  are  not  the 
result  of  purely  dispassionate  investigation ;  but  a  controversial 
interest  in  the  events  and  persons  of  the  distant  past,  if  it  acme- 
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times  interferes  with  perfect  impartiality,  affords  the  best  security 
against  vagueness  and  unreality.  Mr.  Grote's  Athenian  statesmen 
and  orators  are  living  men  vrhom  he  might  have  met  in  society  or 
in  the  English  Parliament,  and  not  conventional  shadows  of  the 
type  which  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  indicated  under  the  title 
of  "the  Ancients."  Mr.  Grote's  merit  as  an  historian  who  had  also 
been  a  man  of  business  engaged  in  public  life  was  appreciated  in 
the  native  land  of  profound  book-learning.  The  ex-Prussian 
Minister  Schon  remarked,  in  a  letter  to  Varnhagen  von  Ense,  on 

the  false  portraits  which  mere  scholars  have  depicted  for  want  of  linow- 
ledge  of  the  world.  How  greatly  the  death  of  Leonidas  has  been  over- 
rated ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  scholars  (Fhilologen)  have  not  nearly  done 
justice  to  Pericles.  He  is  now  to  me  the  tirst  of  the  Greeks.  Lobeck,  now 
the  patriarch  of  scholarship  at  Konigsberg,  takes  his  hat  olf  to  Grote, 
and  his  colleague  Lehrs  bends  his  knee.  I  should  like  to  know  what  Boeckh, 
Meineke,  &c.,  say  of  the  work  of  the  London  banker. 

Although  none  but  a  politician  can  understand  ancient  or  modern 
political  life,  Mr.  Grote's  industry  and  his  absorption  in  his  subject 
were  rather  German  than  English.  His  correspondence  with 
Sir  G.  Lewis  turned  in  great  measure  on  questions  of  ancient 
history  and  philology;  and,  if  he  had  left  no  fuller  record  of  his 
studies,  some  of  the  letters  would  sufficiently  prove  the  ripeness 
and  soundness  of  his  scholarship.  An  argument  against  a  version 
in  which  Lewis  and  Waddington  had  concurred,  of  a  phrase  put 
by  Thucydides  into  the  mouth  of  Pericles,  is  an  excellent  example 
of  the  application  to  a  verbal  discussion  of  general  considerations 
deduced  from  the  character  of  the  speaker  and  the  audience.  Sir 
G.  Lewis  was  probably  convinced  by  Mr.  Grote's  arguments  that 
the  boast  of  "  cultivating  the  fine  arts  without  needless  expense  " 
■would  neither  have  been  pronounced  by  Pericles  nor  relished 
by  his  hearers : — 

The  ornamental  outlay  at  Athens  had  been  prodigiously  great,  and  was 
also  quite  recent.  Moreover  it  had  been  intentionally  great,  in  order  that 
the  "visible  splendour"  of  the  city  might  become  imposing.  .  .  .  The 
Athenians  would  think  it  the  reverse  of  a  compliment  to  be  told  that  they 
had  got  the  result  at  small  cost.  A  marble  statue  of  Athens  might  be  as 
fine,  artistically  speaking,  as  one  of  ivory  and  gold.  Nevertheless  they 
thought  the  latter  material  more  suitable,  because  it  was  more  costly. 

Ma\  Grote's  somewhat  recondite  interpretation  of  the  passage  re- 
calls the  contrast  in  Horace  : — 

Privatus  illis  census  erat  brevis  ; 
Commune  magnum. 

The  composition  of  the  History  furnished  the  writer  for  many 
years  with  congenial  occupation ;  and  the  reception  of  the  work 
from  its  commencement  must  have  afforded  him  unqualified 
pleasure.  It  was  not  the  smallest  element  of  his  happiness  that 
his  present  biographer  evinced  the  keenest  interest  in  the  History 
by  minute  criticism  of  every  part  as  it  was  written.  The  chief 
drawback  to  a  literary  life  is  the  intellectual  solitude  which  is 
rather  mitigated  than  relieved  by  mere  domestic  companionship. 
"  Our  History,"  as  Mrs.  Grote  sometimes  calls  it,  must  have  been  far 
more  interesting  to  the  author  than  if  he  had  been  sole  owner  of 
the  property  which  he  had  created.  Mrs.  Grote  called  a  cottage 
which  they  had  built  at  East  Buruham  out  of  the  profits  of  the 
book,  History  Hut,  and  it  was  there  that,  at  the  end  of  1855,  the 
History  was  finally  completed.  On  a  corresponding  occasion 
Gibbon  paced  his  terrace  looking  over  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  Mrs. 
Grote,  not  less  appropriately,  "  had  a  little  bowl  of  punch  brewed 
at  Christmas  for  our  little  household  at  History  Hut,  Grote 
himself  sipping  the  delicious  mixture  with  great  satisfaction, 
while  manifesting  little  emotion  outwardly,  though  I  could  detect 
unmistakable  signs  of  inward  complacency,  as  I  descanted  upon 
the  happiness  of  our  living  to  see  this  day,  and  so  forth."  The 
void  which  might  li.ave  been  created  by  the  loss  of  customary 
occupation  was  amply  filled  by  the  composition  of  the  elaborate 
treatises  on  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Fortunate  in  nearly  all  the 
circumstances  of  his  life,  Mr.  Grote  had  me.asured  for  himself  a 
task  which  nearly  coincided  with  the  time  which  remained  at  his 
disposal.  He  enjoyed  with  philosophic  moderation  the  well- 
earned  fame  of  his  later  years,  taking  especial  pleasure  in  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  the  younger  race  of  students  during  a 
visit  which  he  paid  to  tlie  present  Dean  of  Westminster,  who 
then  resided  at  Oxford,  as  I'rofessor  and  Canon  of  Christchurch. 
He  died  after  a  short  illness  on  the  18th  of  .Tune,  1871,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-six,  and  he  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Mrs.  Grote  has  fully  answered  the  doubt  which  he  expressed 
whether  there  was  anything  in  his  life  worth  telling. 


TODUUNTEU'S  CONFLICT  OF  STUDIES.* 

THIR  volume  of  essays  is  a  very  opportune  contribution  to  the 
right  understanding  of  some  questions  about  whicli  tlierc 
has  lately  ijeen  a  marked  increase  of  general  interest,  and  wliich 
are  not  likely  to  b(^  left  much  longer  without  sonu!  attempt  to 
deal  with  them  on  an  extensive  scale.  Much  as  University  educa- 
tion has  been  discusHcd,  there  is  still  much  wanting  to  complete  a 
satisfactory  exchange  of  ideas  (if  wo  may  so  apply  the  convenient 
phrase  of  mod<!rn  (li]il()inatic  cant)  between  the  Universities  and 
the  public.  The  I 'nivorHiti(!8  have  sonuj  diliiculty  in  discovering 
what  sort  of  provision  lor  the  higher  education  of  EngllMli  youth 
18  desired,  and  tlio  public,  even  when  tlioy  know  what  they  wish 
for,  have  apparently  no  very  dear  notion  of  what  actually  exists. 
Wo  have  here  tiie  staiementH  and  opinions  of  an  (uniniMit  Cambridge 

•  The  Conflii  l  of  Stuil'u;  nndolhvr  /'Jihui/hoh  »iiliJrctH  r.niinevlcd  with  /iV/w- 
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teacher  on  various  important  points  of  the  Cambridge  system 
which  are  peculiarly  within  his  own  knowledge,  and  on  which 
the  judgment  of  an  enlightened  expert  will  be  especially  valuable 
for  the  purposes  of  any  proposed  new  schemes.  We  do  not  know, 
indeed,  that  Mr.  Todhunter's  essays  will  be  acceptable  to  the  school 
of  University  reformers  who  want  to  reconstruct  everything  from 
the  outside.  For  he  proceeds  throughout  on  the  assumption  that  a 
man  who  has  spent  several  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  ad- 
ministering an  elaborate  system  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
understand  its  strong  and  its  weak  points  better  than  one  who  knows 
it  only  by  report,  or  who  has  passed  through  its  discipline  but 
ceased  to  be  familiar  with  it.  And  this  assumption  will  no  doubt 
appear  unwarrantable  to  those  who  believe  that  re -organizing  a 
University  comes  by  nature,  and  that  nothing  stands  in  the  way 
of  its  being  done  to-morrow  but  the  prejudices  and  obstinacy  of 
the  existing  authorities.  Mr.  Todhunter  also  speaks  in  a  some- 
what reserved,  not  to  say  sceptical,  tone,  of  the  results  to  be  looked 
for  from  sundry  untried  experiments  which  are  propounded  by 
their  advocates  with  an  air  of  infallibility.  Such  advocates  will 
regard  Mr.  Todhunter's  guarded  counsels  as  only  an  additional 
proof  of  the  hopeless  insensibility  of  the  Cambridge  mind  to  all 
new  impulses.  Again,  those  who  wish  to  turn  the  Universities 
into  large  shops  for  selling  useful  knowledge  at  the  lowest  possible 
remunerative  price  will  certainly  find  nothing  whatever  to  their 
liking  in  these  pages,  as  indeed  we  should  be  very  sorry  if  they 
did. 

The  object  of  our  Universities  is  not  to  be  warehouses  of 
information.  What  is  aimed  at  is  to  give  the  best  possible 
general  training,  and  the  best  attainable  means  of  cultivating 
special  branches  of  knowledge,  to  those  who  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  them ;  and  also,  by  whatever  means  jwe  can,  to 
induce  those  who  cannot  or  will  not  do  this  to  go  through 
processes  which  will  give  them  at  least  a  tolerable  tinc- 
ture of  mental  and  social  discipline.  The  first  of  these  objects 
is  already  attained  in  a  very  high  degree  in  some  departments  of 
learning.  Mr.  Todhunter's  vindication  of  what  is  done  in  his  own 
seems  very  sufficient.  And  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  results 
of  the  same  quality  may  be  produced  in  other  studies  which  are 
comparatively  in  their  infancy  when  they  have  fairly  taken  root, 
so  as  to  be  pursued  with  proportionate  energy  and  method.  As  to 
the  second  object,  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  the  success  is 
in  many  cases  very  partial ;  but  the  failures  are  in  great  measure 
due  to  causes  not  under  the  control  of  the  Universities  or 
Colleges.  University  teachers  are  exhorted  to  devote  them- 
selves to  original  research,  higher  scientific  culture,  and 
so  forth,  while  in  fact  their  lecture-rooms  have  to  be  school- 
rooms where  they  attempt  to  make  men  lea.rn  the  rudi- 
ments which  ought  to  have  been  learnt  at  school.  And 
why  are  they  not  learnt  at  school  ?  Speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
much-abused  college  don,  we  might  leave  the  schoolmaster  to 
account  for  it.  But  we  suspect  it  is  not  so  much  the  school- 
master's fault  as  the  pai-ent's.  So  long  as  English  parents  send 
their  boys  to  school  without  really  caring  much  whether  they 
work  or  not,  which  undoubtedly  is  often  the  case,  so  long  will 
many  English  boys  take  no  particular  trouble  to  leai-n  anything 
at  school,  and  go  up  scandalously  unprepared  to  college.  Thus  the 
college  has  not  a  fair  start,  and  the  whole  standard  of  University 
work  is  kept  down  far  below  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  what  the 
Universities  and  Colleges  would  be  only  too  glad  to  malte  it  if  the 
public  would  let  them.  If  the  parents  would  help  the  school- 
master more  in  the  beginning,  they  would  not  so  often  have  reason 
to  complain  of  the  end. 

We  have  mentioned  a  high  special  education  for  which  a  very 
elaborate  machinery  has  been  developed,  and  a  very  moderate 
general  education,  as  the  two  distinct  provisions  made  at  Cam- 
bridge for  different  kinds  of  students.  What  becomes  of  those 
who  want  a  high  general  education,  but  not  a  high  special  educa- 
tion ;  who  wish  to  acquire  a  cultivated  and  scientific  habit  of 
mind,  but  do  not  aim  at  being  experts  in  the  utmost  refinements 
of  nuilheuiatics  or  scholarship  ?  This  question  hits  the  point 
which  seems  to  us  the  weakest  in  the  Cambridge  system.  The 
present  state  of  things  as  to  mathematics  is  excellently  described 
by  Mr.  Todhunter.    He  says : — 

Our  aim  seems  to  be  not  so  much  to  afford  an  adequate  discipline  to  all 
our  student.'',  as  to  lavi.sh  siiperlluous  caro  upon  a  few,  with  tlie  view  of 
creating  piofessional  mathenuiticians.  .  .  .  There  arc  two  classes  of 
students  of  vcr}'  dillcrcnt  characters  who  arc  to  bo  tried  by  the  same  tests. 
There  are  six  or  eight  men  in  every  year  who  are  competing  for  the  highest 
places  and  for  the  fellowships  to  which  such  lu)iiours  lead;  and  those  for 
the  most  part  have  such  f.n  amount  of  mathemntical  power  that  very  difheult 
papers  may  be  siibmitled  to  tliem,  williout  any  extravagant  dis|)roportioM, 
at  loiist  in  (piMlily,  betweeu  wluit  they  are  reiiuirod  to  do  and  what  they 
really  accomplish.  Then  wo  have  on  the  other  hand  a  largo  number  of 
students  wlio  have  no  iiiirtiruhir  taste  for  mathematics,  whose  attainments 
are  gained  only  by  patient  and  laborious  ap|iliealion  ;  for  this  class  the 
])apers  set  are  <m  tlu;  wliolo  far  too  dillicult.  It  would  .seem  that  tlio  ex- 
amination by  which  w('  endeavour  to  discover  Avho  are  the  best  possible 
candidates  for  liigli  mathemalical  appointments,  and  the  exauiinalioii  bj' 
wiiich  we  ascertain  if  students  of  moderate  ability  have  gone  through  a 
salutary  course  otdisciphue  with  steady  attention,  are  altogether  dill'erent 
in  their  objects,  and  can  scarcely  take  with  advantage  n  common  form. 

The  same  remarks  apply,  with  very  litUo  change,  to  the  classical 
oxaiuiuatioiKS.  It  is  disheartening  to  think  of  the  time  consumed 
iu  Greek  and  Latin  verse  composition  by  men  who  might  derive 
much  profit  from  being  made  sound  scholars  up  to  a  certain  point, 
but  who  will  iwvitv  bo  accomplished  enough  to  fiud  either  profit 
or  pleasure  in  tlieso  relinod  exercises.  Hut  it  is  safer  for  exami- 
nation puiposes  to  produce  average  translation  and  average  verae 
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composition  than  good  translation  and  no  verse  composition.  A 
paper  of  instructions  used  to  be  circulated  at  Eton  warning  be- 
ginners in  Latin  verse  that  "  A  few  good  verses  are  worth  much ; 
m&ny  good  verses  are  worth  7norc ;  but  many  bad  verses  are 
worth  not/ii)i(//'  One  result  of  the  Cambridge  Classical  Tripos  is 
a  considerable  crop  of  that  which  is  worth  nothing.  And 
the  recent  additions  of  higher  subjects  to  the  examinations 
for  both  mathematical  and  classical  honours  all  tend  to  aggravate 
this  over-specialized  character  of  the  Triposes.  Of  course  these 
subjects  are  important  in  themselves,  and  due  provision  should  be 
made  for  their  being  learnt  by  those  who  really  have  time  and 
aptitude  for  learning  them.  Especially  as  to  Comparative  Philo- 
logy we  must  protest  against  a  disparaging  allusion  of  Mr.  Tod- 
hunter's  in  his  opening  essay.  "We  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a 
good  subject  for  examinations,  nor  do  we  very  much  care ;  but 
certain  it  is  that  Comparative  Philology  has  given  us  an  instru- 
ment of  research  into  the  mental,  and  to  no  small  extent  the 
material,  history  of  whole  races  of  men  whose  power  we  are  only 
beginning  to  know.  In  the  study  of  language  it  makes  all  the 
ditference  between  a  mere  registry  of  facts  and  au  organized 
science,  and  the  importance  of  its  methods  can  fairly  be  compared 
to  nothing  less  than  that  of  a  new  calciUus  in  mathematics.  But 
it  does  not  follow,  as  Mr.  Todhunter  elsewhere  in  the  book  justly 
observes,  from  the  interest  or  importance  of  a  novel  subject,  that 
the  present  universal  remedy  of  putting  it  into  an  examination  (or 
sometimes  making  a  new  one  on  purpose  for  it)  is  wisely 
applied.  It  is  admitted  that  the  present  examinations  are  already 
too  long.  We  venture  to  make  a  suggestion  as  worthy  of  at- 
tention, though  not  pledging  ourselves  to  it,  and  admitting  that  it 
could  not  be  adopted  without  entailing  other  changes,  both  in  the 
University  and  in  the  College  curriculum,  which  would  have  to 
be  well  considered.  Might  it  not  be  a  satisfactory  way  of  attaining 
the  desired  end  of  a  sufficient  general  discipline  for  all,  and  suffi- 
cient encouragement  of  special  studies  for  the  few,  if  the  principle 
ah'eady  adopted  for  ordinary  degrees  were  to  be  extended  to 
honour  degrees  ?  Let  there  be  a  general  examination  about  a 
year  earlier  in  the  course  than  the  Tripos  now  is,  followed  by 
optional  special  examinations.  The  Smith's  Prizes  and  the 
Chancellor's  Medals,  which  now  have  little  or  no  independent 
eigniticance,  and  only  entail  needless  extra  work  on  examiners 
and  examined,  might  under  such  a  scheme  be  utilized  for  the 
final  special  examinations  in  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics 
and  scholarship  respectively,  and  thus  be  restored  to  all  their 
ancient  dignity.  Doubtless  any  one  who  made  the  suggestion 
at  Cambridge  would  be  vigorously  opposed ;  amongst  other  things 
he  would  be  accused  of  deserting  the  traditions  of  the  place  to 
copy  the  Oxford  system  of  Moderations.  For  our  own  part,  we 
do  not  see  why  the  Universities  should  be  above  taking  counsel 
from  one  another,  and  we  think  this  matter  one  of  those  in 
■which  Cambridge  has  something  to  learn  from  Oxford.  But  we 
have  unimpeachable  Cambridge  testimonj'  on  our  side.  The  idea 
•we  have  put  fomard  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  earliest  pages  of 
Mr.  Todhunter's  book,  though  he  does  not  pursue  it  to  any  conse- 
quences : — 

The  excessive  cultivation  for  examination  purposes  of  one  department  of 
knowledge  to  the  exclusion  of  others  seems  to  me  one  of  the  great  evils  of 
our  modem  sj-stem  of  bribing  students  by  great  prizes  and  rewards  to  go 
through  our  competitive  struggles.  We  are  in  danger  of  giving  up 
all  pretence  of  a  general  course  of  training  for  youth,  and  of  allow- 
ing and  even  encouraging  boys  to  select  some  special  subject  which 
they  fancy  they  prefer,  or  rather  perhaps  which  they  least  dislike.  I 
should  desire  quite  a  contrarj-  system  ;  a  scheme  of  study  and  examination 
should  be  drawn  up  after  due  deliberation,  and  all  candidates  be  required  to 
pass  through  this  before  the  avenues  to  special  distinction  were  opened.  In 
theory  perhaps  this  is  still  attempted ;  but  in  practice  we  seem  to  deviate 
from  such  a  course  more  and  more  every  year  at  Cambridge.  For  instance, 
students  of  classics  are  no  longer  compelled,  as  they  formerly  were,  to  pass 
a  mathematical  examination  for  their  degree;  and  for  the  most  part  under- 
graduates in  the  colleges  are  excused  from  attendance  at  lectures  on  the 
subjects  which  they  do  not  profess  to  cultivate.  Even  where  an  attempt  is 
irade  to  prescribe  some  general  course  the  standard  in  each  department 
is  tixed  so  low  as  not  to  ensure  more  than  the  simplest  rudiments  of 
knowledge. 

The  general  reflections  suggested  by  these  essays  leave  us  little 
room  to  comment  on  their  details.  There  is  a  minor  point  about 
fellowships  on  which  we  must  differ  from  the  author.  lie  dis- 
approves of  examining  for  fellowships  as  a  superfluous  addition  to 
the  University  course,  and  seems  to  assume  that  candidates  for 
fellowships  generally  continue  to  read  with  a  private  tutor  after 
taking  their  degrees.  Only  two  Colleges  do  examine  for  fellow- 
ships at  Cambridge  so  far  as  we  know ;  and  in  that  with  which 
■we  are  best  acquainted — which,  however,  is  not  Mr.  Todhunter's 
• — it  is  not  the  practice  for  candidates  to  go  on  receiving  special 
instruction ;  on  the  contrary,  they  generally  begin  to  take  pupils 
on  their  own  account  while  they  are  waiting  for  their  fellowships. 
The  examination  is  also  no  mere  vain  repetition  of  the  Tripos,  but 
ac-ta  in  some  ways  as  a  corrective. 

As  to  the  introduction  of  natural  and  experimental  science  into 
the  University  course,  wliich  is  strenuously,  and  by  some  even 
violently,  demanded,  Mr.  Todhunter  fear.s,  as  a  scientific  mathe- 
tician,  that  science  without  mathematics  may  possibly  be  nuide  an 
excuse  for  evading  any  exact  discipline  of  the  mind  altogether. 
We  think  bis  suspicion  of  the  indiscriminate  cry  for  useful  know- 
ledge ia  by  no  means  ill  founded. 

Thoae  who  take  an  interest  either  way  in  the  fate  of  the  conspiracy 
to  depose  Euclid  which  is  being  carried  on  in  this  country  will  find 
an  able  apology  for  him  in  the  essay  on  "  Elementary  Geometry." 
Here  again  the  writer  suspects  that  some  of  the  professed  reformers 


want  to  substitute  the  mere  imparting  of  facts  for  the  training  of 
the  reason.  But  this  controversy,  as  well  as  many  other  questions 
more  or  less  debated  in  Mr.  Todhunter's  volume,  wo  must  leave  to 
be  settled  by  the  ultimate  verdict  of  the  competent  judges  in  such 
matters — if  only  the  incompetent  will  allow  them  to  settle  it. 


DOROTHY,  COUNTESS  OF  SUNDERLAND.* 

THE  lovely  and  lively  lady  whom  Waller's  adoration  in  verse 
has  made  celebra'ted  by  the  name  of  Sacharissa,  the  Lady 
Dorothy  Sydney,  was  a  daughter  of  Robert  Earl  of  Leicester  by 
Lady  Dorothy  Percy,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland.  The 
famous  Algernon  Sydney  was  her  brother.  Her  eldest  brother.  Lord 
Lisle,  while  her  father  lived,  was  au  adherent  of  Cromwell,  but 
a  man  of  no  political  mark ;  as  Earl  of  Leicester  he  survived  the 
Revolution,  and  is  the  hero  of  one  of  Dryden's  later  adulatory 
dedications.  Another  brother,  Robert  Sydney,  was,  there  is  great 
reason  to  believe,  the  real  father  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
Charles  II.'s  putative  son  by  Lucy  Walters  or  Barlow.  She  had 
been  first  Algernon  Sydney's  mistress,  then  Robert  Sydney's,  and 
then  Charles's.  Yet  another  brother,  the  youngest — younger  by 
three-and-tweuty  years  than  Dorothy — was  Henry  Sydney,  an 
agreeable  courtier  and  a  man  of  pleasure,  who  in  a  diplomatic 
mission  to  the  Hague  acquired  the  friendship  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and,  being  deeply  engaged  in  the  counsels  which  brought 
about  the  Revolution,  enjoyed  the  great  favour  of  William  HI., 
who  conferred  on  him  various  high  employments,  and  created  him 
Earl  of  RomneJ^ 

At  the  age  of  two-and-twenty  Lady  Dorothy  was  married  to 
Henry  Lord  Spencer  of  Wormleighton.  Their  married  life,  while 
it  lasted,  was  singularly  happy.  Her  husband,  having  been  created 
Earl  of  Sunderland,  was  slain,  in  September  1643,  at  Newbury, 
where  he  fought  as  a  volunteer  for  the  Kiug.  After  four  years  of 
happy  married  life  the  Countess  was  a  widow  with  a  son  and  two 
daughters.  The  son,  Robert  Earl  of  Sunderland,  grew  up,  and 
became  a  politician,  and  has  left  a  worse  than  doubtful  reputation, 
as  a  leading  Minister  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  The  eldest 
daughter  married  another  Minister  of  those  two  reigns,  the  accom- 
plished and  brilliant  George  Savile,  Lord  Halifax.  It  may  be 
added  that  Lord  Shaftesbury  married  for  his  third  and  last  ■wife 
a  sister  of  Lady  Sunderland's  husband ;  he  was,  therefore,  uncle 
of  Sunderland  and  of  Lady  Halifax,  and  he  was  already  the  uncle 
of  Halifax  by  his  first  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  Lord  Keeper 
Coventry.  It  may  be  further  added  that  Lady  Russell,  the  wife 
of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  good  political  ally,  was  first  cousin  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Sunderland,  the  husband  of  Saeharissa,  and  of  the 
third  wife  of  Lord  Shaftesbury.  Thus  Shaftesbury,  Russell, 
Plalifax,  and  Sunderland,  greatly  divided  in  politics,  were  a  family 
partj'.  If  Monmouth  were  the  son  of  Robert  Sydney,  he  would 
be  a  notable  reinforcement  of  the  family  part}\ 

Thenewsof  theEarl  of  Sunderland's  death  at  Newbury  in  Septem- 
ber 1 643  had  reached  theEarl  of  Leicester  at  Oxford,  where  he  was 
with  King  Charles  I.,  and  he  despatched  a  messenger  to  Penshurst, 
where  Lady  Sunderland  was  with  her  mother,  to  break  to  them 
tlie  dreadful  news.  Lord  Leicester's  letter  on  this  occasion  to  his 
bereaved  daughter  has  long  since  been  published  in  CoUins's 
Sydney  State  Papers,  and  is  a  model  of  kindness  and  wisdom ;  it 
came  from  one  who  was  reputed  very  learned  and  judicious.  Mr. 
Blencowe  has  published  in  the  appendix  to  Henry  Sydney's  Diary 
and  Correspondence  the  report  sent  to  Lord  Leicester  by  his 
messenger  of  the  way  in  which  the  news  was  broken  to  Lady 
Leicester  and  her  daughter.  It  was  a  letter  worth  publishing  j 
he  had  disquieted  Lady  Sunderland,  but  not  told  her  all ;  he  went 
to  Lady  Leicester  and  told  her  the  fact;  she  swooned  in  excess 
I  of  grief,  but,  when  she  came  to,  the  messenger  urged  her  to  be 
firm,  and  go  to  her  daughter  to  disclose  the  whole  truth  and  to 
console  her : — 

This  I  urged  and  pressed  upon  her  as  much  as  I  could,  till  she  had  over- 
come her  own  passion,  and  then  I  waited  on  her  to  my  Lad}'  Sunderland's 
cliamber,  where,  falling  on  her  neck,  she  spoke  such  comfortable  words  to 
her,  and  in  so  atiectionate  a  manner,  as  I  am  confident  it  was  not  possible 
for  any  divine  or  orator,  with  all  tlieir  study  and  premeditation,  to  hava 
been  able  in  so  short  a  time  to  have  charmed  so  great  a  grief  so  well. 

After  nearly  nine  years  of  widowhood.  Lady  Sunderland  was 
married,  in  July  1652,  to  a  Kentish  neighbour  of  her  father's  at 
Penshurst,  Robert,  eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Smythe  or  Smith  (as 
the  name  was  variously  spelt),  and  a  relative  of  Viscount  Strang- 
ford,  who  had  married  her  sister,  Lady  Barbara  Sydney.    By  this 
marriage  she  had  a  son,  Robert  Smythe,  who  was  grandfather  of 
\  Sir  Sydney  Stafi'ord  Smythe,  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  Lady 
;  Sunderland  survived  her  second  husband,  and  died  in  1684,  the 
>  year  in  which  her  brother  Algernon  was  executed. 

There  was  no  public  proof  of  Lady  Sunderland's  talent  and  wit 
till  the  publication  by  Miss  Berry,  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's 
papers,  of  a  small  packet  of  her  letters  addressed  in  1680  to  her 
son-in-law  Halifax.  Since  then  some  of  her  letters  addressed  to 
her  brother  Henry  in  1679  and  1680  have  been  published  by 

•  Some  Account  of  the  Life  of  Rachael  Wrintliesley,  Lady  Ritssel/.  By 
the  Editor  of  Madame  du  Uaff'aud's  Letters  [iMiss  Berry],  &c.,  &c.  To 
wliich  arc  added  Eleven  Letters  from  Dorothy  Sydney,  Countess  of  Sunder- 
land, to  George  Savile,  Marquis  of  Halifax,  in  the  year  1680.  Pubhshed 
from  tlie  Originals  in  the  possession  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonsliire. 
London.  1819. 

Diary  of  tlie  Times  of  Charles  IL  By  the  Hon.  Henry  Svdney  (after- 
wards Earl  of  Romney),  including  his  Correspondence  with  the  Countess  of 
Sunderiand,  &c.,  &c.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  R.  \V.  Bleucowe,  Esq.,  A.M. 
2  vols.   London.  1843. 
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Mr.  Blencowe.  They  are  charmingly  vivacious,  pointed,  and 
epigrammatic.  They  are  full  of  political  and  personal  gossip,  and 
throw  light  on  the  political  history  of  two  important  years  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  Horace  Walpole  or  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu  did  not  write  better  letters.  The  Countess  is  in  her 
sixty-second  year  in  September  1679,  when  her  extant  corre- 
spondence begins.    It  ends  in  November  1680. 

Old  Waller,  as  she  calls  him,  her  poetical  adorer  in  her  youth, 
is  now,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  a  frequent  visitor  in  her  drawing- 
room.  Burnet  says  of  him  that  at  eighty  he  was  the  delight  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Her  brother  Algernon  Sydney  is  often 
mentioned,  never  pleasantly.  A  lady  friend.  Lady  Harvey,  has 
told  her  that  "  she  wonders  nobody  shoots  him."  There  is  a 
marriage  in  the  family  of  a  daughter  of  Lady  Lucy  Pelham,  sister 
of  the  Countess  and  of  Algernon,  but  Algernon  will  not  go  near 
his  kinsfolk.  "  Mr.  Algernon  never  goes  to  them,  though  they 
have  sought  him,  so  that  I  have  wondered  at  it  often."  He  is  ill, 
and  the  Countess  is  respectfully  civil  to  him : — "  Our  brother 
Algernon  is  veiy  ill  of  a  cough  ;  he  eats  nothing  but  water-gruel ; 
I  do  not  see  him,  but  I  have  sent  to  him  twice."  She  is  writing 
to  their  brother  Henry,  with  whom  Algernon  is  on  bad  terms. 
Her  civil  attention  to  Algernon  brought  him  to  see  her,  and  she 
treats  him  as  a  wayward  cliild : — "  My  brother  Algernon,  upon  my 
sending  to  know  how  he  did  when  he  was  ill,  has  come  to  me 
three  times,  and  I  believe  will  continue  it,  for  he  seems  very  well 
pleased  with  it.  We  have  not  said  one  word  of  any  difference, 
and  I  never  contradict  him  when  he  says  such  things  as  that  Sir 
William  Coventry  is  no  more  an  able  than  a  handsome  man." 

The  martyr  Algernon  was  privately  morose,  haughty,  and  quar- 
relsome. He  had  returned  to  England  from  a  long  political 
exile  some  two  years  before  the  Countess  of  Sunderland's 
correspondence  begins,  in  time  to  see  his  wise  and  honoured 
father  before  the  termination  of  his  long  life.  He  had  endea- 
voured unsuccessfully  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  Guildford,  at  the  general  election  of  February  1679, 
and  again  for  Amersbnm  at  the  quickly  following  general 
election  of  September  of  the  same  year.  He  had  done  all  he 
could,  but  without  suecess,  to  thwart  his  brother  Henry's 
election  for  Bramher,  by  supporting  Sir  Charles  Wolseley,  a  Ke- 
publican,  against  him.  Algernon  was  for  n  Commonwealth.  With 
this  view,  and  hoping  for  support  from  France  for  a  Republic  in 
England  if  troubles  came  on  the  death  of  Charles,  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  policy  of  the  King  of  France,  and  worked  hard 
among  the  English  Republicans  and  sectaries  to  make  opposition 
to  the  King's  Administration  and  difficulties  for  the  King.  The 
Duke  of  Buckingham  did  the  same.  Algernon  Sydney  and 
Buckingham  constantly  frequented  the  French  Ambassador, 
Barillon,  received  from  him  money  presents,  and  were  beggars 
for  more.  Ralph  Montagu,  the  treacherous  foe  of  Danby,  was 
another  of  Barillon's  paid  emissaries  ;  but  Montagu  was  a  zealous 
advocate  of  Monmouth's  succession.  Sydney  and  Montagu  were 
nevertheless  on  friendly  terms.  Shaftesbury  and  Russell  disliked 
Sydney.  There  is  unfortunately  no  doubt,  from  Barillon's 
despatches,  that  the  money  given  to  Sydney  was  for  his  own  use. 
This  is  by  way  of  introduction  to  some  of  Lady  Sunderland's 
chit-chat.  She  writes  to  Halifax,  her  son-in-law,  July  8,  1680  : — 

This  I  believe  is  true  ;  mj'  Lord  Shaftesbury's  and  Mr.  Algernon's  quarrel, 
■who  has  heard  Shaftesbury  say  he  is  a  French  pensioner,  and  uiy  Lord 
Sunderland's  spy  ;  he  pays  hiin  again.  This  is  likely  to  go  as  high  as 
tongues  can.  .  .  .  My  brother  is  suspected  to  be  in  with  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  ;  to-day  he  is  witli  Wiklraan  ;  how  far  that  is  a  sign  of  it  I 
know  not.  Mr.  Montagu  is  not  in  any  affair  with  them,  itis  thought,  for  he 
does  not  appear  amongst  them,  and  talks  of  going  to  France  next  mouth. 

On  July  19  she  writes  about  the  Whig  triumph  in  the 
election  of  Bethell  and  Cornish  as  Sheriffs : — 

The  news  of  yesterday  every  one  in  the  street  can  send  you,  and  better 
than  I,  my  dear  Lord;  yet  1  must  be  scribbling.  At  the  choosing  of  the 
sheriffs,  which  are  the  same  again,  a  loud  outcry, "  No  Yorkist !  no  i^'ijiist ! " 
This  by  hundreds  ;  and  one  proposed  they  beat,  so  that  he  is  very  ill,  still 
crying,  "  A  Yorkist,  none  of  him !  "  My  Lord  Itussoll  said  he  was  Jorry  one 
of  them  was  chosen,  for  he  was  as  great  a  Commonwealth  man  as  Algernon 
Sydney.  1  wonder  what  his  Lordship  is,  if  he  is  not  so  too,  and  goes  so 
far  towards  it.  .  ,  .  Mr.  Algernon  is  busy,  about  what  God  knows.  Last 
night  he  was  called  out  of  my  chamber;  I  asked  by  whom,  and  my  man 
said  a  Quaker.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  very  lately  pretended  to  have 
some  trouble  of  conscience,  and  talked  of  it  to  some  fanatics,  ami  tliev  said 
he  appeared  to  be  in  a  good  mind,  and  they  were  to  come  to  him  again  to 
finish  the  work.  At  a  time  appointed  he  could  not  be  found  ;  and  after- 
wards they  heard  he  was  with  a  wench  all  that  day. 

Here  is  some  lively  gossip  about  Shaftesbury,  the  head  of  "  the 
mutineers,"  as  she  calls  his  party : — 

Yesterday  my  brother  Smith  [brother  of  her  second  husband]  dined 
at  my  Lord  Shaftesbury's,  and  thought  him  pettish  and  out  of 
humour  extremely.  Mr.  Hampden  [grandson  of  the  celebrated  John 
Hampden  ;  mi-mbcr  of  Parliament  for  Buckinghamshire]  came  in  be- 
fore dinner,  and  suid,  "My  Lord,  have  we  a  league  with  the  Dutch?" 
"  Yes,"  says  my  Lord.  Says  llampilen,  "Tliis  will  be  all  turned  against 
US  (  we  shall  have  the  I'rini  i;  of  Orange  with  an  army  here."  They  arc  so 
mad,  Ihcv  know  not  what  they  say.  Ho  whispered  to  my  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, and  Smith  heard  liim  say,  *'  I  am  afraid  this  will  fool  the  I'arliument." 
These  arc  good  Kiiglishmcn  anrl  I'roteslants  !  I  nm  never  better  pleased 
than  when  1  am  told  the  se  things  will  be  done,  that  my  Lord  Halifax  will 
approve,  for  then  I  am  sure  that  is  good  for  the  nation,  Jind  my  son 
[Sunderland]  being  for  these  ways  too  is  a  satisfaction  to  me  (Juno  20). 

My  brother  Spencer  *  wius  in  town  yesterday  ;  he  had  a  mind  to  see  his 
litter  [Lady  ShaftciiburyJ,  and  sent  to  her  to  meet  hini  at  Soulhumpton 

•  Uobert  Spencer,  brother  of  Karl  of  Suiulitrland,  her  first  husband,  nnd 
brother  of  Lady  Shaftesbury ;  made  a  Scotch  peer,  Viscount  Tuviot,  by 
Jaues  II. 


House  [Lord  Russell's  residence].  He  would  not  go  to  my  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury's, because  of  his  proceedings  against  the  Duke.  My  Lord  Russell  asked 
him  why  he  would  conceal  his.  He  might  have  told  him,  "  Y'ou  are  but 
a  blind  follower."  .  .  .  BIy  Lord  Shaftesbury  makes  love  to  my  Lady 
Orrery  *  ;  she  is  so  well  pleased  with  it,  that  she  is  absolutely  of  his 
party,  and  my  Lady  Betty  Felton  too  f  (July  8). 

There  is  one  place  of  council  I  should  never  have  suspected,  my  Lady 
Orrery's,  till  I  did  know  that  my  Lord  Shaftesburj^  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
and  my  Lord  Cavendish  do  meet  and  sup  there,  and  Mrs.  Nelly  [Nell 
Gwyn],  who  the  King  had  forbid  letting  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  come 
to  her  house  (July  27). 

It  was  a  critical  day,  November  15,  1680,  when  the  Exclusion 
Bill  was  rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  majority  of  33  (63 
to  30),  chiefly  under  the  influence  of  the  persuasive  eloquence  of 
Halifax.  Sunderland  voted  for  the  Bill,  led  by  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth,  who  had  taken  up  Monmouth,  and  the  King  deprived 
him  of  his  Secretaryship  of  State.  Old  Lady  Sunderland  sided 
with  her  son-in-law,  Halifax,  whom  she  idolized,  and  regretted 
her  son's  vote.  Two  days  after  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  Commons  voted  by  219  to  95  an  Address  to  the  King,  which 
was  moved  by  Ralph  Montagu,  to  remove  Halifax  from  His 
Majesty's  presence  and  councils  for  ever.  Lady  Sunderland  in  her 
lively  manner  supplies  some  very  interesting  particulars  in  writing 
to  Henry  Sydney,  November  1 9  : — 

I  am  full  of  my  Lord  Halifax,  and  will  tell  what  perhaps  nobody  else 
will — that  a  day  or  two  before  the  Duke's  Bill  was  carried  to  the  Lords,  one 
of  the  great  actors  came  to  him  as  a  friend,  I  suppose,  to  tell  him  if  he  did 
speak  against  it  he  would  be  impeached  by  the  House  of  Commons,  or  an 
Address  made  to  remove  him  from  his  great  place  of  Privy  Councillor ;  he 
answered  neither  threatenings  nor  promises  should  hinder  him  from  speaking 
his  mind.  How  he  did  it,  you  who  know  may  judge  ;  on  a  point,  he  says, 
he  has  studied  more  than  ever  he  did  any,  and  would  have  been  glad  if  he 
could  have  gone  the  popular  and  safe  way.  He  had  company  enough 
with  him,  but  my  Lord  of  Shaftesbury  and  Mr.  Montagu  have  singled  him 
out  of  the  herd  of  sixty-three  that  were  of  his  mind,  to  desire  to  remove 
him  from  the  King.  ...  As  he  came  out  of  the  Lords'  House,  he  was  told 
that  the  House  of  Commons  was  on  this  debate,  which  was  verj'  long. 
He  said  he  would  go  home  to  dinner.  He  did  not  speak  with  one  man, 
becaxise  they  should  not  say  he  was  making  friends,  and  so  he  did.  In  the 
afternoon  his  house  was  full  of  House  of  Commons'  men.  My  son  was 
there  at  one  time — that  is  the  thorn  in  my  side,  though  in  everything  else 
they  agree  ;  but  it  cannot  be  as  I  would  have  it,  so  long  as  my  son  is  well 
with  Lord  Shaftesburj-.  Halifax  has  desired  the  King  to  let  him  go  ;  they 
will  come  much  nearer  to  His  Majesty's  concerns  than  my  Lord  Halifax. 
My  nephew  Pelham  J  voted  for  him,  Sir  William  Jones  against  him,  but 
did  not  speak.  In  short,  he  says  he  will  speak  his  mind,  and  not  be  hanged 
so  long  as  there  is  law  in  England.  I  am  not  well ;  pardon  this  narrative. 
1  were  a  beast  if  I  were  not  concerned  for  so  perfect  and  constant  a  good 
friend.  You  shall  soon  hear  from  me  again.  I  love  you  with  all  my 
heart.— D.  S. 

In  a  letter  written  a  few  days  after,  November  25,  Lady 
Sunderland  corrects  herself  about  Shaftesbury: — "My  Lord 
Shaftesbui-y  disowns  having  anything  to  do  in  it,  and  my  Lord 
Russell.  I  heard  'twas  Montagu  and  the  two  lawyers,  Jones  and 
Winnington,  who  show  their  profession." 

We  have  given  specimens  enough  to  show  the  historical  interest 
of  these  letters,  and  the  lively  and  gushing  character  of  the 
Countess's  style.  We  should  very  gladly  have  more  of  her  letters. 
Mr.  Blencowe's  two  volumes,  the  contents  of  which  came  from  the 
Earl  of  Chichester,  lineal  descendant  of  Thomas  Pelham,  Lady 
Sunderland's  nephew,  contain  a  much  larger  number  of  letters 
addressed  to  Henry  Sydney  by  iinother  Countess  of  Sunderland,  wife 
of  our  Countess's  son.  These  letters  also  are  interesting  for 
political  gossip,  but  inferior  in  style  to  the  mother-in-law's.  This 
second  Countess  of  Sunderland  was  a  Digby,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Bristol,  the  brilliant  political  promise  of  whose  youth  had  been 
destroyed  by  unstable  character  and  great  eccentricities.  The 
lady's  letters  to  Henry  Sydney  clearly  show  a  sentiment  of  passion 
for  her  husband's  handsome  and  susceptible  uncle.  There  is  a  re- 
fulgent and  voluptuous  beauty  in  her  portrait  by  Lely  at  Hampton 
Court.  She  had  an  intimate  and  pure  friendship  with  Evelyn.  But 
her  character  has  been  drawn  in  very  dark  colours  in  confidential 
letters  of  the  Princess,  afterwards  Queen,  Anne  to  Mary,  Princess 
of  Orange,  afterwards  Queen  Mary,  published  by  Sir  John 
Dalryniple.  Queen  Anne's  descriptions  of  her  culminate  in  this 
invective : — "  I'here  never  was  a  couple  so  well  matched  as  she  and 
her  good  husband  ;  for  as  she  is  throughout  in  all  her  actions  the 
greatest  jade  that  ever  was,  so  he  is  the  subtlest,  workingest  [sic] 
villain  that  ever  was  on  the  earth." 


THOMS'S  HUMAN  LONGEVITY.§ 

IF  every  man  is  sent  into  the  world  for  a  purpose,  Mr.  Thoms'a 
purpose  must  be  to  protect  the  frontier  of  longevity  from  en- 
croachments under  false  pretences.  He  may  not  succeed  in  strictly 
defining  the  boundary  line,  yet  much  will  have  been  done  by  him 
towards  straightening  the  fence ;  and  that  Mr.  Thonis  has  special 
aptitudes  for  the  taslt  no  reader  of  Notes  mid  Qiwries,  certainly  no 
examiner  of  the  list  of  claims  to  centenarian  lionours  investigated 

•  Lady  Min-y  Sacltville,  wife  of  second  ICarl  of  Orrery;  she  was  now 
thirty-four  :  the  was  sister  of  the  Karl  of  Dorset,  the  poet. 

t  A  young  binuty,  twenty-live  years  of  age.  She  was  daughter  of  the 
F.arl  of  Sullblk,  and  nuirried  to  Mr.  Felton,  a  Groom  of  flic  IKdehambcr  to 
Charli'sll.  She  died  in  the  following  year.  Lord  Cavendish  was  in  lovo 
with  her  (l.a<ly  Sundcrlnnd's  Letters,  Juno  9,  16S0). 

I  Thomas  Pelham,  son  of  Sir  .lohn  and  Lady  Lucy  I'elham,  Lady  Lucy 
lieiiig  the  Countess's  sister.  T.  Pelham  had  murriud  a  Uuughtcr  of  iSir 
W'illlnm  Jones. 

§  /liiiiiiiH  I.ontievih) :  ita  Fiirts  imd  Ficllims  ;  Illtislruli  d  liif  Examples. 
Wy  W  illiiim  J.  'riioni.-),  F.S.A.,  Deputy  Librarian,  House  of  Lords.  London: 
John  Murray.  1873. 
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in  this  volume,  can  doubt.  Both  from  the  nature  of  the  case  and 
according  to  the  rule  of  law  and  common  sense  that  the  omcs 
prohandi  lies  with  the  aflirmer  and  not  the  denier  of  a  proposition, 
he  is  clearly  in  possession  of  a  vantage-ground;  though  we  are  not 
sure  that  there  is  much  to  envy  in  a  position  so  arduous, 
for  it  is  one  where  he  can  expect  but  few  backers,  even  the 
shade  of  Sir  Comewall  Lewis  hovering  round  him  to  counsel 
caution,  and  to  admonish  him  of  the  untenableness  of  the  centenary 
line  which  it  was  asserted  at  one  time  that  none  might  overpass. 
One  might  draw  a  picture  of  Mr.  Thoms's  cynic  tub  on  a  lonely 
steep  strewn  with  the  demolished  cases  of  Geeran  of  Brighton  and 
Captain  Lahrbusch  of  New  York ;  but  about  its  sides  he  must 
hang  up  tables  and  statistics  of  the  ultra-centenarian  lives  of  Mrs. 
Williams  of  Bridehead  and  Mrs.  Buncombe  Shafto,  as  well  as  of 
irrefragable  examples  in  the  other  sex,  to  say  nothing  of  a  goodly 
number  of  instances  which  to  other  than  vei-y  sceptical  minds 
appear  to  rest  on  fairly  good  evidence.  Yet  though  we  may  not 
envy,  we  must  admire,  his  tenacity  of  purpose ;  and  candour  must 
admit  that  a  vast  deal  of  methodized  information  and  light  is 
thrown  upon  a  deeply  interesting  subject  by  this  volume  on 
Human  Longevity.  Few  but  Mr.  Thoms  could  have  persevered 
against  so  many  difficulties  in  the  form  of  prejudice  and  defective 
information  ;  and,  whatever  may  come  of  it  or  after  it,  his  book 
must  remain  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  and  literature 
of  his  subject. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  physiologists  and  naturalists  have, 
as  a  rule,  declined  to  fix  any  such  limit  to  human  life  as 
Mr.  Thoms  would  draw.  Haller  held  that  it  might  be  stretched 
to  two  hundred  years ;  and  much  may  be  said  for  Buftbn's 
argument  that  the  "  duration  of  life  is  regulated  by  duration 
of  growth  " — an  argument  which  the  French  physiologist  Flou- 
rens  uses  to  justify  the  limit  of  fivescore,  if  not  sixscore  years. 
Even  Professor  Owen,  a  chivalrous  ally  of  Mr.  Thoms  in  this 
battle,  admits  that  the  conclusion  of  Flourens,  "  that  a  man  may, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  survive  the  procreative  period 
(70  years)  as  long  a  term  as  it  took  to  reach  maturity  and  com- 
pleteness of  ossification  (viz.  30  years),"  is  not  unphysiological. 
Only  such  an  age,  he  urges,  is  "the  rare  exception.  But  it  is  a 
fact  which  cannot  be  got  rid  of  by  imputations  of  incurious- 
ness  or  prejudice,  that  the  medical  mind  in  this  country  and 
elsewhere  not  only  hesitates  to  reject  as  impossible  state- 
ments as  to  ultra-centenarian  length  of  human  life,  but  also,  in 
the  person  of  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  venerable 
ornaments  of  the  profession,  Sii*  Henry  Holland,  makes  no  more 
demur  to  the  possible  prolongation  of  life  to  periods  of  from 
110  to  140  years,  than  Harvey,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
did  to  old  Parr's  alleged  span  of  152.  We  confess  our 
inability  to  see  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  in  Mr. 
Thoms's  theory,  that  "  the  habit  of  receiving,  and  properly  re- 
ceiving, without  hesitation,  the  statements  of  their  scientific 
brethren  as  to  the  results  of  experiments,  the  products  of  analyses, 
the  details  of  operations  and  the  efi'ects  of  remedial  agents ; 
matters  of  fact  coming  within  the  personal  knowledge  of  those 
who  report  them,  and  whose  evidence  therefore  is  all  that  can  be 
required,"  accounts  for  medical  men  accepting  without  evidence 
and  against  experience  statements  of  old  age  prolonged  beyond 
the  term  of  one  hundred  years.  There  must  surely  be  some 
more  solid  ground  for  the  disinclination  of  the  faculty,  in  its  most 
distinguished  ranks,  to  pronounce  for  a  hard  and  fast  line  which 
tradition  disallows,  and  which  experience,  though  undoubtedly  in 
exceptional  cases,  is  apt  to  relax.  The  difficulty  of  the  question 
is  indeed  further  illustrated  by  the  hesitation  of  actuaries  and  in- 
surance offices  to  meddle  with  it,  although  it  is  a  curious  fact, 
brought  out  most  satisfactorily  in  the  volume  before  us,  that  the 
sole  assured  life  prolonged  to  beyond  one  hundred  years  is  that  of 
Mr.  Jacob  W.  Luning,  who  died  at  Morden  College,  Blackheath, 
in  1870,  at  the  age  of  103,  and  who  had  been  insured  in  the 
Equitable  at  the  age  of  thirty-six. 

One  phase  of  the  controversy  consists  in  the  question  whether 
centenarians  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  ranks  of  the  rich  and  well- 
to-do,  or  rather  of  the  poor,  whose  cases  are  less  likely  to  attract 
notice.  Sir  George  Lewis  insisted  upon  the  absence  of  authentic 
evidence  of  royal  or  even  noble  centenarians,  and  it  is  undeniable 
that  the  higher  the  social  rank,  the  more  likelihood  there  would 
be  of  family  records  and  documentary  evidence  to  check  the 
tendency  which  old  Fuller  notes  in  old  men  of  above  seventy 
years  to  "  set  the  clock  of  their  ago  too  fast."  Actuaries,  too,  lay  it 
down  that  the  average  mean  duration  of  life  is  materially 
greater  in  the  families  of  the  peerage  than  with  the  general 
population  ;  though,  as  Mr.  Thoms  put  it,  "  more  in  number,  not 
m  proportion,  of  the  humbler  classes  become  centenarians,"  for 
the  reason  that  the  poor  are  to  the  rich  as  millions  to  tens  of 
thousands.  It  should,  however,  we  think,  be  remembered,  that  an- 
other point  in  favour  of  the  "  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor  " 
— of  course  not  the  very  poor — being  likely  to  produce  more 
numerous  instances  of  longevity  than  the  biographies  of  the  rich, 
i«  the  presumption  that  a  calm  life,  without  excessive  brain  work, 
luxury,  and  undue  wear  and  tear  of  the  vital  forces,  is  favourable 
to  length  of  days.  The  instances  of  centenarianism  which  Mr. 
Thoms  considers  to  be  proved  most  indisputably  are  taken  from 
various  grades — the  baronetage,  and  the  upper,  middle,  and  lower 
middle  classes ;  but  we  may  reasonably  credit  all  the  four  with  a 
quiet  tenor  of  existence  which  would  naturally  conduce  to  longevity. 
As  to  the  theory  that  life  was  longer  "  in  the  good  old  times " 
— a  poetic  theory  which  Taylor,  the  water-poet  and  chronicler 
of  old  Parr's  longevity,  would  work  out  con  amore — Mr.  Thoms 
very  properly  explodes  it  by  the  testimony  of  Sir  Thomas  Duftus 


Hardy  that  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth 

centuries,  seventy  years  was  considered  a  great  age,  and  men,  high 
or  low,  rarely  reached  the  age  of  eighty.  Good  drainage,  he  held^ 
would  tend  to  increase  the  average  term  of  life. 

Before  we  proceed  to  examine  our  author's  criticism  of  what 
the  Rssertors  of  abnormal  longevity  chiefly  rely  upon  as  evi- 
dence, we  may  mention  one  point  in  favour  of  the  physiological 
probability  that  human  life  is  capable  of  prolongation  beyond 
the  extreme  term  which  Mr.  Thoms  would  allow.  It  is  this.  As 
Flourens  puts  it,  "  most  men  die  of  disease,  very  few  of  mere  old 
age."  The  reason  why  the  female  sex  contributes  so  many  more 
examples  of  centenarianism  than  the  male  is  probably  the  home- 
keeping  life  which  women  lead,  their  less  exposure  to  out-of-door 
accidents,  their  habit  of  comparative  quietude,  in  short.  Take 
the  two  most  recent  biographies  we  can  call  to  mind.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  Dean  Alford,  who  died  in  his  sixty-first  year, 
might  have  lived  much  longer  had  he  husbanded  his  vital  re- 
sources, and  not  worn  himself  out  with  mental  and  bodily  work. 
And  though  Mr.  Grote  lived  to  the  respectable  old  age  of  seventy- 
seven  years,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck,  in  the  perusal  of  hia 
widow's  interesting  memoir,  with  the  little  care  he  took  to  pro- 
long his  days,  and  with  his  disregard  of  the  dictates  of  prudence 
when  exposure  to  the  cold  and  active  exercise  were  likely  to 
aggravate  his  disease.  It  is  against  the  grain  with  man  to  sub- 
mit to  the  conditions  which,  if  complied  with,  might  greatly  prolong 
existence,  and  to  which  his  gentler  mate  conforms  more  naturally 
and  easily.  Otherwise  we  might  have  far  more  numerous  living 
contradictions  to  the  doubts  about  centenarianism  which  the  late 
Canon Harcourt's  medical  man,  Mr.  Page,  likens  to  "the  supersti- 
tion of  a  London  cowkeeper,  who  said  he  had  kept  999  cows,  but 
that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  a  thousand." 

Not  but  that  such  doubts  will  be  sooner  set  at  rest  if  it  is  clearly 
defined  what  is  and  what  is  not  satisfactory  evidence.  The  five- 
fold list  of  what  passes  for  such  is  as  follows : — i.  Baptismal  certi- 
ficates. 2.  Tombstone  inscriptions.  3.  Number  of  descendants. 
4.  The  centenarian's  reminiscences.  5.  The  evidence  of  those 
who  knew  the  centenarian  as  old  when  they  themselves  were 
young.  As  to  the  first,  a  baptismal  certificate  is  not  worth  much 
without  corroborative  facts.  In  the  famous  case  of  Mary  Billinge, 
believed  to  be  1 1 2  years  old,  its  value  was  sadly  marred  by  the 
eventual  discovery  that  there  was  a  confusion  between  Mary 
Billinge,  daughter  of  William  and  Lidia,  born  and  baptized  in 
1751,  and  another  Mary  of  the  same  neighbourhood,  daughter 
of  Charles  and  Margaret  Billinge,  born  in  1772.  The  Mary 
Billinge  whose  years  were  so  many  wore  a  mourning  ring  in 
memoiy  of  her  brother  William,  He  had  been  presumed  to  be 
the  son  of  William  and  Lidia.  Dates  and  registers  proved  him  to 
be  the  son  of  Charles  and  Margaret,  and  thus  reduced  Mary's  age 
to  9 1 .  This,  however,  would  have  been  a  more  perfect  case  could 
the  first  Mary  Billinge's  burial  certificate  be  shown.  Moreover,  ia 
examining  cases  of  abnormal  longevit)',  an  inquii-er  should  get  up, 
before  searching  the  register,  such  facts  as  prove  the  supposed  cen- 
tenarian to  be  the  member  of  the  sanje  family,  and  the  one  among 
two  or  three  in  it  of  the  same  name,  of  whom  the  entry  is  re- 
quired. It  may  turn  out  that  the  supposed  centenarian  is  not 
John  Nokes  primus,  but  John  Nokes  tertius,  whose  baptismal  entry 
proves  him  to  be  ten  or  fifteen  years  younger  than  the  world  be- 
lieves. The  case  of  Gibbon  the  historian,  whose  brothers  were 
all  baptized  by  the  same  patronymic,  in  order  that  "  uno  avulso 
non  deticeret  alter,"  is  only  one  of  many  which  Mr,  Thoms  cites 
to  the  point.  Of  course  a  formidable  check  upon  false  statements 
and  exaggerations  of  age  exists  in  the  War  Office  Lists,  the 
Chelsea  Hospital  Records,  and  the  Admiralty  Records,  We  are 
sorry  to  think  that  there  have  been  many  veterans  who  have 
set  the  clock  of  their  age  hugely  too  fast,  Jonathan  Reeves, 
an  old  Chelsea  pensioner,  who  professed  to  have  been  born  in 
1 764,  and  to  have  fought  in  the  American  war,  was  proved  by  a 
search  into  its  records  to  have  been  only  80  years  of  age,  when  he 
was  passing  for  105,  By  a  mistaken  identity  Joshua  Miller  passed 
for  III  till  collateral  evidence  proved  a  confusion  between 
Thomasine  and  Ann,  both  mothers  of  a  Joshua  Miller,  and  wives  of 
a  Robert  Miller.  In  the  much  canvassed,  but  finally  settled,  case  of 
Thomas  Geeran,  which  bade  fair  for  some  time  to  become  a  perfect 
case,  the  utter  silence  of  the  public  records  and  pay-lists  first 
shook  the  credit  of  the  self-styled  veteran  of  Seringapatam  and 
Corunna  and  Waterloo.  His  own  contradictions  and  explanations 
made  matters  worse.  According  to  his  own  account,  he  enlisted 
in  the  Glasgow  (or  60th)  Regiment  in  1 796.  The  regiment  did' 
not  get  that  name  till  1 808.  He  averred  that  he  sailed  with  it 
for  Madras  in  1797,  and  fought  in  it  at  Seringapatam  in  1799. 
But  the  records  of  the  regiment  prove  that  in  1797  it  embarked 
from  Madras  for  England,  and  that  it  was  in  Stirling  in  1 799.  In 
1801  Geeran  was,  according  to  his  own  accoimt,  in  Egypt  under 
Sir  Denis  Packe,  but  Sir  Denis  Packe  was  not  out  of  Great  Britain 
from  1 800  to  1 805.  So  much  for  the  light  which  public  records 
sometimes  throw  on  false  or  incorrect  statements;  to  which  we  may 
add  that,  though  at  first  Mr,  Thoms's  zeal  overstepped  discretion 
when  he  concluded  that  the  Army  Lists  and  War  Office  Gazette 
had  "  settled  the  hash  "  of  "  Captain  Frederick  Lahrbusch,"  yet 
the  eventual  discovery  of  his  name  in  them  proved  that  he  served, 
not  twenty-nine  years,  but  nine,  that  he  never  was  a  captain,  anct 
that  he  did  not  sell  out,  as  he  alleged,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he 
was  cashiered.  Before  leaving  the  question  of  registers,  we  may 
note  that  in  the  case  of  a  supposed  Wiltshire  patriarch  the  defect 
of  the  baptismal  register  spoiled  the  scent.  "  It  is  said  that  a 
former  incumbent,  having  gone  to  the  church  to  marry  a  couple, 
accompanied  by  a  favourite  greyhound,  the  dog  was  shut  up  in 
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the  vestry  while  the  ceremony  was  heing-  performed,  and  amused 
himself  by  tearing-  out  several  leaves  of  the  register,  among  them 
the  one  on  which  Baden's  baptism  is  supposed  to  have  been 
entered  "  (p.  130).  By  the  way,  there  can  be  no  worse  method  of 
coining  at  the  truth  about  centenarianism  than  triumphantly 
referring  to  records  and  registers,  unless  you  are  sure  of  their 
existence.  An  indignant  D.D.,  writing  to  Mr.  Thorns  from 
Shrewsbury  to  rebuke  his  shearing  "  Old  Parr "  of  his  tradi- 
tional excess  of  years,  concluded  with  the  sentence,  "  Alber- 
bury  adjoins  Loton  Hall,  the  seat  of  Sir  Baldwin  Leighton,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  the  particulars  of  Parr's  penance  may  be 
found  in  the  church  records,  to  which  I  refer  all  sceptics." 
Unluckily  no  records  whatever  of  Parr  were  to  be  found  at 
Alberbury.  Of  lying  slabs  and  tablets  Mr.  Thorns  cites  several 
amusing  examples ;  and  he  shows  by  that  of  Macklin  the  actor 
that  it  is  possible  the  coffin-lid  may  contradict  the  tombstone. 
On  the  walls  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  Macklin  is  said  to 
have  numbered  one  hundred  and  seven  years.  When  the  vaults 
were  examined  on  closing  the  graveyard,  his  coffin-plate  gave  him 
ten  years  less.  Neither  is  the  number  of  descendants  in  the  third 
and  fourth  generations,  whom  their  progenitor  lives  to  see,  worth 
much  as  an  argument.  Mr.  Thorns  gives  instances  and  supposes 
cases  which  we  might  cap  by  what  we  have  seen  recorded  of 
Warren  Hastings's  sire  and  grandsire,  each  of  whom  married  at 
sixteen  or  seventeen.  Stories  like  that  which  Clarkson  in  his 
History  of  Richmond  tacks  to  the  name  of  Hem-y  Jenkins  (though 
it  is  plain  that  he  had  no  descendants)  of  an  aged  son,  a  more 
aged  father,  and  a  most  aged  grandsire,  living  together  in  the 
same  house,  or  like  that  of  the  old  man  seen  crying  because 
his  father  had  beaten  him  for  throwing  stones  at  his  grandfather, 
are  not  necessarily  incredible  as  far  as  the  number  of  years  is 
concerned. 

More  fallible,  however,  than  any  other  kind  of  alleged  evidence, 
is  the  recollection  of  the  old  person  himself;  and  Mr.  Thorns 
accumulates  curious  instances  of  the  tendency  of  people  to  put 
early  hearsay  for  precocious  memor}%  Not  to  mention  the  case  of 
George  Fletcher,  a  soldier  in  youth  and  a  preacher  in  ultra- 
centenarian  age  (according  to  his  own  account,  which  is  examined 
in  pp.  164-70),  who  used  to  interlard  his  sermons  with  personal 
narratives  of  a  battle  fought  before  he  was  born,  or  the  similar 
case  of  Lord  Verulani's  aunt  (p.  61),  which  is  a  good  commentary 
on  such  reminiscences,  the  author  collects  several  instances  of  old 
men's  memory  going  back  to  two  years  and  three  months,  two 
years  and  two  months,  two  years,  seventeen  months,  and,  if  we 
read  Mr.  Edmund  Lenthall  Swift's  letter  (p.  58)  aright,  to  nine 
months  from  birth.  That  Cooper  the  Chartist  remembers  being 
well  nigh  drowned  in  the  Exe  at  two  years  old,  we  think 
quite  conceivable ;  and  a  friend  of  our  own,  whose  parents  lived  at 
Brussels  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  when  he  was  two 
and  a  quarter  years  old,  writes  to  us  that  a  wounded  officer,  very 
badly  slashed  in  the  arm,  was  received  after  the  battle  into  his 
parents'  house.  "I  can  perfectly  recollect,"  he  writes,  "that  for 
a  year  or  so  after,  I  used  to  be  terrified  and  run  away  at  the 
sight  of  any  man  with  his  arm  in  a  sling,  as  reminding  me  of 
this  officer." 

That  Mr.  Thorns  has  done  much  in  this  volume  to  clear  away 
worthless  cases — such  as  those  of  Adjutant  Peacock,  who, 
though  he  was  adjutant  of  the  88th,  eighty-five  years  ago, 
and  retired  on  half-pay  in  1783,  and  has  ceased  to  draw  pay 
for  many  years,  still  has  his  name  on  the  Army  Lists,  and 
like  the  Wandering  Jew  still  lives  to  the  lovers  of  the  mar- 
vellous, and  of  Richard  Taylor,  the  drummer  at  Cullodeii, 
and  divers  others ;  that  he  has  dealt  candidly,  though  still  with 
a  strong  leaven  of  scepticism,  with  such  cases  as  that  of  Mrs. 
Martha  Lawrence  (see  pp.  266-8),  where  to  our  mind  the  fact  is 
as  nearly  proved  as  possible  ;  and  that  he  has  so  sifted  the  truth 
from  the  mythical  element  in  the  accounts  of  Jenkins,  Parr,  and 
the  old  Countess  of  Uesuiond,  that  they  must  hereafter  cease  to 
he  stock  examples  of  longevity,  will,  we  think,  be  on  all  hands 
admitted.  Nevertheless,  even  in  the  three  last-named  cases 
and  that  of  Cornaro,  which  Mr.  Thoms  ignores  probaljly  as 
one  from  beyond  the  seas,  there  may  remain,  after  all  deduc- 
tions, a  claim  to  what  wo  have  called  ultra-centenarian  honours  ; 
and  we  do  not  see  that  he  has  at  all  proved  that  with 
favourable  conditions — e.g.,  birth  from  health}' parents,  calm  tenor 
of  life,  good  husbandry  of  viUd  powers,  and  proper  care  in  old 
age — a  yet  larger  proportion  of  men  and  women  than  at  present 
may  not  overstep  the  limit  of  a  century. 


CIIRONOS.* 

DR.  WALLACE  WOOD,  the  author  of  C/m-o«o«,  "  as  he  sat 
by  tlie  seashore  on  a  warm  evening  last  July,"  unfortunately 
made  u  very  foolish  romnric.  No  less  unfortunately  the  lady  who 
Bftt  by  him  was  pleased  with  it,  and  "  laughed  again  and  again," 
and  repeated  it  every  time  thoy  met.  This  rcnuuk,  lie  says,  is  the 
seed  which,  "watered"  by  the  pleasure  it gavo,t!ie  laughter  nnd  the 
repetition,  "has  grown  to  its  present  proportions."  What  tlio  remark 
wa«  BhuU  bo  given  in  his  own  words : — "  Wo  had  discussed  daisies, 
the  cuttle  lish,  the  immortality  of  the  ooul,  and  I'latonic;  love;  you 
becttino  dn;aniy,  and  1  reiiuiiltod  :  'It  is  an  awfully  funny  worhl.'  " 
If  tho  hidy  were  to  give  her  version  of  tlio  occurrence,  wo  sliould 
not  bo  Hurpiised  to  lind  tlint  for  "  droiiniy  "  wo  should  read 
"sleepy,"  and  that  aho  laughod,  not  with  him,  but  at  him.  Tho 

*  ChronuH:  Mollicr  Edrtlis  ll'iaijinphi/.  A  Ituiiiuncu  of  tlic  New  School. 
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result,  however,  is  equally  unfortunate,  for  the  present  proportiona 
of  the  seed,  in  whatever  way  it  was  watered,  are  334  closely 
printed  pages.  Warm  evenings  in  July  are  close  upon  us.  People 
will  again  be  sitting  on  "  a  large  rock  by  the  seashore,"  and  talk- 
ing about  what  they  do  not  understand.  The  gentleman  of 
the  party  will  in  all  probability  say  something  foolish 
in  itself,  but  doubly  foolish  from  the  slang  in  which  it 
is  expressed.  But  here  let  the  resemblance  stop.  Let  the 
lady,  remembering  Chronos  and  its  present  proportions,  look 
grave,  say  that  tea  must  be  ready,  that  the  dew  is  falling, 
and  that  it  is  time  to  go  home,  or,  if  she  must  stay,  let  her  tell 
the  story  of  King  Canute  and  the  waves.  It  is  not,  of  course,  the 
case  that  every  foolish  expression  that  is  uttered,  laughed  at,  and 
repeated  grows  into  a  book.  Dr.  Wood  points  out  that  "  the 
plant  is  our  fellow-creature  and  our  brother,"  and  we  may  fairly 
expect  to  find  the  same  struggle  for  existence  in  foolish  expressions 
as  in  the  seeds  of  plants.  It  may  be  the  case  that  only  one  thistle 
seed  in  a  million  meets  with  the  circumstances  which  favour  its 
growth  into  that  plant  which  is  the  delight  of  the  animal  that 
feeds  on  it,  and  that  only  one  foolish  saying  in  a  million  meets 
with  those  circumstances  which  favour  its  swelling  out  into  a 
volume  which  is  the  delight  of  such  as  those  for  whom  Dr.  Wood 
writes.  But  still,  just  as  the  careful  farmer  cuts  down  the  thistles 
before  they  get  into  flower,  so  every  one  who  has  any  forethought 
or  common  sense  takes  good  care  at  all  events  not  to  water  in  any 
way  the  foolish  and  oracular  utterances  of  his  acquaintances.  Dr. 
Wood  is  so  well  pleased  with  the  wit  and  wisdom  contained  in 
his  utterance  of  last  July,  that  he  more  than  once  refers  to  it  in 
the  course  of  his  book.  In  one  place,  after  he  has  told  us  that 
"  feeling,  religion,  and  poetry  should  be  the  lath,  plaster,  and 
frescoing  of  our  mental  edifice,"  he  goes  on  "  to  sum  up  the  few 
truths  of  the  new  philosophy."  The  tenth  of  these  truths,  which, 
in  utter  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  dilemma,  he  calls 
the  horn  of  the  dilemma,  is  as  follows  : — 

Life  is  a  strange  thing.  In  other  words,  "  this  is  an  awfully  funny 
world  !  "  'i'lie  fact  is  tliat  it  is  funnel  or  trumpet  shaped ;  the  only  difficulty 
is  to  find  out  toward  which  end  we  are  tending. 

We  must  do  Dr.  Wood  the  justice  to  admit  that,  in  spite  of  all 
his  great  wisdom  and  originality,  in  spite  of  his  being  the  inventor 
of  the  expression  "  an  awfully  funny  world,"  he  yet  modestly 
looks  upon  himself  as  merely  a  kind  of  hodman  to  the  coming 
poet.  "  Three  grand  ages,"  he  tells  us,  "  have  found  their  ex- 
pressions respectively  in  the  works  of  Homer,  the  Divine  Comedy 
of  Dante,  and  Paradise  Lost.  It  is  thought  by  many  that  with 
the  advent  of  Steam  and  Electricity,  Music  and  the  Novel,  a  new 
era  has  dawned."  He  goes  on  to  add,  "As  past  ages  have 
produced  the  epics  of  Paganism,  Catholicism,  and  Protestantism, 
so  the  present  age  may  produce  the  epic  of  Evolution.  I  have 
aimed  at  gathering  and  arranging  the  materials ;  its  construction 
will  be  the  work  of  the  coming  poet."  It  is  pleasing  to  picture 
to  oneself  the  coming  poet,  the  man  who  is  to  rank  with  Homer, 
Dante,  and  Milton,  sitting  down  with  his  rhyming  dictionary  on  one 
side  of  him  and  Dr.  Wood's  Chronos  on  the  other  to  write  his  great 
work.  How  many  more  epics  would  his  three  great  predecessors 
have  written  if  each  poet  could  have  afforded  to  keep,  as  a  mason  has 
his  labourer  to  gather  and  arrange  his  materials,  a  kind  of  hodman 
like  Dr.  Wood  to  do  all  his  preliminary  work  for  him  !  At  what 
a  rate  would  composition  go  on  if  the  bard  found  every  morning 
awaiting  him  after  breakfast  his  day's  work  all  carefully  arranged, 
his  subject  prepared,  his  facts  looked  up,  his  similes  and  his 
metaphors  lying  beside  his  daily  paper ! 

But  we  must  not  allow  even  Dr.  Wood  to  lead  us  too  far  into 
tlie  future,  though  in  his  great  work  he  looks  further  into  time 
tlian  the  Millennium,  the  close  of  the  Psychological  age,  and  tells 
us  of  that  fourth  and  Inst  age  of  "  repose,  death  {Concrcscntia), 
the  great  crystallization."  Why,  by  the  way,  the  second  age 
Cresventia  should  be  spelt  with  the  c  and  the  fourth  age  Cuncre- 
scntia  without  the  e  we  are  not  told.  But  Dr.  Wood  is,  as  we  infer 
from  his  book,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  United  States 
there  has  been,  we  have  often  noticed,  as  much  freedom  in  changing 
the  classical  tongues  as  in  changing  everything  else.  Out  of 
respect  to  Ilarmodius  and  Aristogiton,  the  elder  and  the 
younger  Brutus,  and  one  or  two  other  ardent  Republicons, 
they  think  it  necessary  to  keep  up  a  certain  familiarity  with  the 
literature  of  Rome  and  Greece;  but  while  they  would  have  their 
j  young  men  able  to  turn  the  heroes  of  antiquity  into  good  account 
on  the  4th  of  July,  or  in  abusing  a  Lord  Chief  Justice,  they 
would  not  have  them  forget  their  Republicanism  by  a  slavish 
adherence  to  rules.  A  citizen  of  the  United  States  surely  has  as 
good  a  right  as  any  king  to  break  Priscian's  head,  and  may  equally 
claim  the  title  of  Supragrammaticus.  We  find  accordingly  in 
tho  book  before  us  an  account  of  Copernicus's  work  Do  revo- 
hdionihus  Orbium  ccclestcum  (sic).  Plasma  or  Protoplasm,  we  aro 
told,  moans  "  ogg-whilo  substance,"  and  gives  rise  to  a  new 
science,  "  I'rolistology,  Plastidology,  or  Histology."  Sea-weeds 
aro  aliji(c,  whilo  "the  compound  stem  of  the  zoophyte  is  composed 
of  polypes  (zooids,  animals^,  living  an  associated  life."  But  what 
are  such  trilling  errors  as  tuuse  compared  with  tho  amazing  state- 
ment that  "  wo  pass  from  Ramcses  to  Socrates,"  nnd  that  "  to 
the  social  beginnings  of  tho  Orient  succeeds  Latin  cioilizatiou  " 
(the  italics  are  tho  author's).  No  wonder,  ho  says,  "  an  immense 
power  lies  wrapped  in  tho  expression."  Imuienso  indeed,  wo  are 
ready  to  allow,  when  ho  thus  sets  forth  all  that  ia  included  under 
Latin  civilization  :— 

What  volumc.t  of  poetry  ri.ic  in  tho  niiiul  nt  tlio  wortbi,  Groe(!o,  Italy, 
Athens,  Uonio,  Vciiico,  I'm  tlicrion,  rundieon,  Colosseum — those  fruiLs  of  tho 
Moditerranoau  llowor.     llomcr,  Arislotlc,  I'luileas  (sie) — tho  J'uit,  tho 
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Philosopher,  the  Artist !  These  rise  upon  the  vision  to  supplant  tlie  place 
of  the  goJ-king,  and  the  patriarch,  with  his  numerous  family. 

Later  on  we  find  that  Aristotle  and  Plato  were  philosophers  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  that  Socrates  remarked  to  Cato,  "  Country 
is  more  than  father  or  mother."'  If  Dr.  Wood,  now  that  he  has 
got  hold  of  enough  classical  names  to  furnish  him  out  as  a 
Yankee  orator,  would  study  that  chapter  in  Grote's  Jliston/  of 
Greece  where  it  is  shown  how  Socrates  exposed  the  conceit  of 
knowledge  without  the  reality,  he  might  in  time  perhaps  hecome 
heartily  ashamed  of  Chronos.  Meantime,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity, 
we  should  be  glad  if  he  would  take  occasion  to  inform  us  whether 
it  was  to  the  elder  or  the  younger  Cato  that  Socrates  made  his 
remai-k.  The  one  was  bom,  to  be  sure,  about  one  hundred  and 
forty  years  after  the  other,  but  happily,  so  far  as  Socrates  is  con- 
cerned, such  a  slight  difference  of  time  is  altogether  unimportant. 

We  are  altogether  puzzled  to  guess  from  what  sources  Dr.  Wood 
derives  his  historical  knowledge.  AVe  have  seen  in  our  time  a 
great  many  silly  histories,  but  we  have  never  seen  even  a  manual 
or  a  book  for  cramming  which  could  have  supplied  him  with  all 
the  ignorance  of  which  he  can  boast.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
ordinary  "  division  of  historic  time,"  but  divides  it  in  the  follow- 
ing way : — 

Thus,  the  two  thousand  years  b.c.  would  he  called  the  Egyptian  age  ; 
the  succeeding  one,  the  Greco-Eoman.  Instead  of  the  dark  ages  we  have 
the  Arabian.  The  sixteenth  century  is  emphaticaU}'  an  Italian  age,  for 
during  that  period  this  people  gave  a  tone  to  all  Europe  ;  while  the  seven- 
teenth and  first  half  of  the  eighteenth — the  age  of  the  grand  Louis  and  of 
Voltaire — is  most  thoroughly  French.  The  following  seventy-five  years 
bear  no  less  clearly  the  impress  of  the  Germanic  spirit.  At  aU  events,  each 
society  and  each  nation  must  stand  bj'  itself.  A  state  of  society  is  a  flower 
bom  by  its  own  peculiar  plant,  and  by  no  means  a  link  of  a  chain.  Our 
career  of  "  humanity,"  therefore,  becomes  instead,  a  Semitic,  a  Latin,  and  a 
Germanic  career. 

"Why  the  Greek  age  begins  after  Christ,  and  why  the  Germanic 
career  begins  in  1750  and  ends  in  1825,  is  left  unexplained. 
This  new  division  of  time  is  introduced  and  justified  by  the  remark 
that,  "  when  you  contemplate  successively  the  epics  of  Homer 
and  Virgil,  and  then  those  of  Dante,  and  Milton,  and  Pollock  " 
(this  rival  of  Dante  and  Milton,  by  the  way,  like  Dr.  Wood's 
Concresentia,  generally  has  his  name  spelt  without  the  c),  "  you 
ai'e  not  sailing  down  a  stream,  you  are  jumping  from  one  shrub  to 
another."  Whether  we  are  sailing  or  jumping  we  do  not  much 
care,  but  we  must  really  insist,  in  either  process,  on  sticking  to  our 
Dictionary  of  Dates.  There  has,  we  believe,  been  nothing  to 
compare  with  this  learned  Doctor's  statement  of  historical  facts 
since  the  days — long  ao:o  gone  by — of  a  celebrated  hairdresser  in 
Threadneedle  Street.  His  advertisements  used  to  run  as  follows : — 
"  Cicero  and  Demosthenes  were  the  pride  of  Greece.  The  Horatii 
and  the  Curiatii  were  the  boast  of  Rome.  But  Macalpine  gives 
his  votaries  a  gloss  that  Greek  nor  Roman  never  knew."  In 
chronological  exactness  Dr.  Wood  might  also  be  likened  to 
the  guard  of  one  of  the  Binningham  coaches,  who,  when 
asked  about  the  memorial  of  the  battle  set  up  at  Barnet, 
replied,  as  the  story  ran,  "  It  is  in  memory  of  a  battle  fought 
between  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  Oliver  Crummle,  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans."  But  the  hairdresser  and  the  guard  had  only 
history  to  blimder  over.  Dr.  Wood,  who  is  a  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
has  the  advantage  over  them,  for  he  can  blunder  over  science  also. 
In  one  place  he  writes  that  Plasm  or  Protoplasm  is  brought  up 
from  "the  very  bottom  of  the  Atlantic,  2,500  feet  below  the 
surface,  where  the  cold,  and  pressure,  and  darkness  is  {sic) 
greatest";  while  three  pages  further  on  he  says  that  "a  pressure 
of  three  miles  depth  of  salt  water  "  is  necessai^  for  the  pro- 
duction of  this  same  substance.  Perhaps  in  the  United  States, 
with  their  go-ahead  theories,  they  study  Socrates  and  Cato, 
"Phideas"  and  Rameses  before  the  table  of  long-measure,  and  so 
Dr.  Wood  may  imagine  that  three  miles  and  2,500  feet  are  the 
same.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  a  scientific  writer  who  pre- 
tends to  have  studied  Darwinism,  and  maintains  that,  "  as 
both  American  and  British  subjects  might  claim  Alfred  and 
Horsa  as  their  fathers,  even  so  the  Protosaurian  is  as  much 
the  father  of  the  turkey  as  of  the  crocodile  "  ?  "  Pericles,"  as  he 
tells  MB  in  one  of  his  finest  passages,  "  might  have  glanced  with 
contempt  at  the  colony  of  Stoics  "  (this  is  Dr.  Wood's  fine  way  of 
describing  Rome)  "  on  the  neighbouring  boot-shaped  peninsula  " 
(this  is  Dr.  Wood's  fine  way  of  describing  Italy).  Perhaps,  with- 
out venturing  to  decide  where  or  how  Pericles  would  have  glanced, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  assert  that,  however  respectfully  the  coming 
poet  may  regard  the  preparations  that  have  been  made  for  him, 
all  men  of  science  and  of  sense  will  glance  with  contempt  on  such 
a  work  as  this.  There  is  this  comfort  to  be  found  whenever  "  the 
knell  of  the  universal  cataclysm  "  sounds,  about  which  Dr.  Wood 
writes  so  much,  that  the  flood  of  words  will  be  lost  in  the  flood 
of  water.  There  will  be  an  end  of  writers  who  string  "  Horace 
Greeley,  Isaac  Newton,  and  Socrates  "  together,  and  wlio  tell  us 
that  "a  rule  that  works  in  the  digestive  Archseus  will  work  in 
the  Psyche."  There  will  be  an  end  of  historians  who  tell  us  that 
"  Rome  waa  settled  by  a  few  people — history  says  two —  in 
a  few  thousand  years  their  descendants  covered  the  civilized 
world."  Can  it  be  the  case,  by  the  way,  that  Dr.  Wood  is 
somewhat  confused  in  his  mind  between  Romulus  and  Remus  on 
the  one  hand  and  Adam  and  Eve  on  the  other  ?  It  may  be 
possible  that,  in  anticipation  of  the  universal  cataclysm  that  will 
visit  the  human  r.'ice,  a  special  cataclysm  has  swept  over  Dr. 
Wood's  mind,  and  thrown  into  utter  confusion  the  facts  which 
hiii  memory  retained.  "  The  world,"  he  tells  us,  "grows  humbler 
aa  it  grows  wiser."  It  would  seem  to  follow  from  this  that  any 
part  of  the  world  that  does  not  grow  humbler  does  not  grow 


wiser.  If  this  is  true,  we  cannot  say  very  much  for  the  growth  of 
wisdom  either  in  the  United  States  in  general  or  in  its  citizen, 
Dr.  Wallace  Wood,  in  particular.  At  the  same  time,  as  we  had 
not  the  pleasure  of  Dr.  Wood's  acquaintance  in  his  early  years,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  he  may  have  grown  humbler.  He  himself  says, 
"  There  is  no  heat,  however  ardent,  but  that  it  might  be  conceived 
hotter."  We  might  likewise  say  there  is  no  conceit,  however 
offensive,  but  that  it  might  be  conceived  more  offensive.  "  The 
child,"  he  tells  us,  "believes  that  the  cradle  it  lies  in,  and  the 
spoon  that  feeds  it,  are  the  fixed  order  of  all  things."  If  Dr. 
Wood  in  his  cradle  when  eating  his  pap  believed  in  the  fixed 
order  of  all  things,  we  can  readily  believe  that  he  may  have  grown 
humbler  and  therefore  wiser. 


LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  PRINCIPAL  FORBES.* 
^r^HE  same  disadvantage  to  which  we  had  occasion  to  refer  in 
-L  noticing  the  recent  Life  of  Humboldt  is  unfortunatelj'  to  be 
encountered  in  the  case  of  that  of  the  late  Principal  Forbes, 
The  tripartite  distribution  of  the  work  is  equally  in  this  instance, 
and  indeed  must  be  from  the  natm-e  of  the  case,  fatal  to  the  unity  of 
efiect  which  such  a  record  should  produce  upon  the  reader's  mind, 
if  not  to  the  absolute  consistency  and  harmony  wliich  the  por- 
traiture sliould  have  in  itself.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  admit 
the  plea  put  forth  in  the  preface  to  the  work  before  us,  that  no  one 
person  was  to  be  found  competent  to  describe  the  various  aspects 
of  Forbes's  life  and  work.  It  says  little  for  the  width  or  depth 
of  the  culture  of  the  day  if  neither  in  his  own  half  of  the  island 
nor  in  that  to  which  his  work,  if  not  his  personal  influence,  scarcely 
less  extended,  there  was  no  single  writer  willing  or  fitted  for 
the  task.  Of  those  who  have  undertaken  the  several  aspects  or 
portions  of  their  friend's  life  it  were  needless  to  say  more  than  that 
none  fitter  could  be  chosen,  nor  can  any  fault  be  found  with  the 
manner  in  which  each  separately  has  discharged  his  task.  There 
was  Forbes's  work  as  a  scientific  investigator  and  discoverer,  with 
his  work  as  an  Alpine  explorer ;  indeed,  as  his  biographer  from 
a  scientific  point  of  view  is  entitled  to  call  him  "  the  father,  so 
far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  of  Alpine  adventure."  There  is 
also  his  professional  work  as  an  academic  teacher  and  University 
reformer,  added  to  which,  lastly,  there  is  his  character  as  a  man,  and 
his  portraitureinprivatelife,in  whichrespecthe  was  nolessworthy  of 
regard  than  in  his  other  and  more  public  capacities.  The  account 
of  his  early  life,  his  professoriate,  and  his  later  years — in  fact,  the 
whole  biographical  portion,  in  the  stricter  sense — has  devolved 
upon  his  successor,  as  Principal  of  the  United  College  in  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews,  Professor  J.  C.  Shairp.  Chapters  xiv. 
and  XV.,  which  treat  more  formally  of  his  scientific  work,  with 
especial  reference  to  glaciers,  have  been  contributed  by  Professor 
Tait  of  Edinburgh ;  and  chapters  viii.,  ix.,  and  x.,  containing  two 
tours  from  home,  1 826-1 839,  and  particularly  among  the  Alps, 
1 84 1  -1 8  5 1 ,  are  written  by  Mr.  Adams  Reilly,  whose  well  known 
gifts  and  achievements  as  an  Alpine  traveller  were  the  means  of 
drawing  him  and  Forbes  together  into  the  heartiest  communion 
and  fellowship,  as  the  manifold  letters  from  the  one  to  the  other 
amply  testify.  The  scientific  portions  have  had,  moreover,  the 
advantage  of  having  been  previously  discussed  in  full  and  revised 
with  care  by  Sir  William  Thomson,  of  Glasgow  University,  Pro- 
fessor Tait's  able  coadjutor  in  more  than  one  of  the  leading 
scientific  works  of  the  day. 

Although  he  had  not  personally  known  Forbes  before  his 
entrance  upon  office  as  Principal  of  St.  Andrews,  Professor  Shairp's 
intimacy  with  the  scenes  and  with  many  of  the  persons  that 
surrounded  his  friend  in  his  earlier  life  enables  him  to  speak  as  no 
mere  stranger  could  of  those  years  which  preceded  their  intimate 
acquaintance.  The  copious  letters  and  journals  left  by  Forbes  him- 
self, from  which  selections  and  extracts  have  been  made  by  the  un- 
remitting and  judicious  labour  of  his  widow,  as  well  as  from  the  vast 
and  methodically  kept  correspondence  of  friends,  have  contributed 
a  mass  of  interesting  facts  and  traits  of  character,  fully  attesting 
to  the  world  at  large  the  high  estimate  of  his  worth  in  which 
James  David  Forbes  was  held  in  the  more  limited  circle  of  per- 
sonal friendship.  He  came  of  a  good  old  Scottish  line,  and  of 
parents  in  many  wa^-s  remarkable.  His  father,  Sir  William 
Forbes  of  Pitsligo,  a  man  of  energy  and  ability,  by  his  skilful 
management  of  the  bank  which  he  had  founded  in  Parliament 
Square,  Edinburgh,  restored  the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  family.  An 
intimate  and  valued  friend  of  Scott's,  he  was  forward,  at  severe 
cost  to  himself,  in  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  poet  in  his  distress, 
in  whose  correspondence  he  is  spoken  of  as  having  borne  part  from 
youth  "  in  desperate  and  almost  bloody  afl'rays,  rivalries,  deep 
drinking  matches  " ;  their  bond  of  brotherhood  remained  unbroken 
even  when  Forbes  carried  off  her  for  whom  Scott  is  believed  to  have 
cherished  through  life  a  deep  and  romantic  regard,  Wilhelmina 
Belches,  sole  child  and  heiress  of  a  gentleman  of  the  old  stock  of 
Invermay,  afterwards  Sir  John  Stuart  of  Fettercairn.  Visiting  St. 
Andrews  thirty  years  later,  Scott  writes,  "  I  remembered  the  name 
I  had  once  carved  in  Runic  characters  beside  the  castle  gate,  and 
asked  why  it  should  still  agitate  my  heart."  Lady  Forbes  had  then 
been  long  dead.  A  model  of  womanly  gifts  and  qualities,  inspiiing 
the  poet,  as  it  has  been  more  than  hinted  by  Keble,  with  those 
conceptions  of  purity  and  elevation  which  so  mark  throughout 
Scott's  types  of  female  character,  she  only  survived  a  year  and  a 
half  the  birth  of  lier  youngest  child,  James  David,  who  was  bom 

*  Life  and  Letters  of  James  David  Forbes,  J''. U.S.,  U.C.L.,  LL.D.,  late 
Principal  of  the  United  Collet/e  in  the  Universili/  of  St.  Andrews,  §-c.  By 
John  Campbell  Hhairp,  LL.D.,  Peter  Guthrie  Tiiit,  M.A.,  and  A.  Adams 
Reilly,  F.U.G.S.   London :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1873. 
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at  Edinburgh,  April  20,  1809.  Idolized  by  his  father  as  the  pre- 
cious legacy  of  a  beloved  wife,  cherished  by  his  two  sisters  and 
three  elder  brothers  as  the  Benjamin  of  the  family,  the  bright 
young  spirit  of  the  boy  seemed  like  a  sunbeam  in  the  old  family  seat, 
Colinton  House,  four  miles  from  the  Scottish  capital.  A  love  of 
nature  and  a  turn  for  mechanics  marked  his  bent  of  character  from 
the  first.  Making  miniature  waterfalls,  damming  burns,  and 
leaping  brooks  or  drains  hardly  less  formidable  in  propor- 
tion to  his  size  than  the  glacier  crevasses  of  his  later  years, 
were  the  recreations  of  his  boyhood.  The  changes  of  the 
thermometer  and  barometer  were  kept  ceaselessly  under  watch, 
and  the  almanack  went  by  the  name  of  "James's  red  brother." 
His  father  had  fitted  up  for  the  boy  a  room  with  chemical  ap- 
paratus, an  electrical  machine,  and  an  air-pump.  With  James  the 
latent  taste  for  natural  science  soon  became  a  passion,  the  strength 
of  which  disconcerted  the  family  hopes  for  his  success  at  the  Bar. 
"  Bring  me  a  telescope,  papa,"  was  the  child's  reply,  when  Sir 
William  put  the  question  round  the  nursery  what  he  should  bring 
back  from  London.  "  Ah,  Jemmy,"  was  the  reply,  "  you'll  never 
make  salt  to  your  porridge."  The  boy  had  not  the  benefit  of 
any  school,  being  trained  at  home  imder  the  village  schoolmaster 
and  his  sisters'  governess  until  the  age  of  sixteen,  his  weak  health 
making  his  father  nervous  for  him.  Beyond  the  usual  rudiments, 
what  little  of  mathematics  he  carried  to  St.  Andrew's  College  in 
1825  he  picked  up  for  himself.  From  the  age  of  ten  he  com- 
posed lectures,  made  mechanical  models  and  astronomical  instru- 
ments, and  wrote  sermons.  An  enthusiastic  wish  for  the  service 
of  the  English  Church  was  set  aside  in  deference  to  his  father's 
bias  for  the  Bar. 

At  college  the  tastes  of  tlie  young  physicist  rapidly  developed 
themselves.  A  series  of  contributions  to  Brewster's  Philosophical 
Journal  upon  astronomical  and  other  subjects,  begun  anonymously, 
before  the  close  of  his  first  year,  was  kept  up  for  a  couple  of  years 
without  the  faintest  idea  on  the  part  of  the  veteran  in  science  as  to 
who  A  might  be ;  and  great  therefore  was  iiis  surprise  at  the  youth 
of  his  correspondent,  who,  during  a  tour  of  nearly  a  year  with  his 
father  upon  the  Continent,  had  kept  up  a  continuous  fire  of  notes 
and  observations  upon  heat  and  cold,  the  climate  of  Naples,  the 
eclipse  of  November  29,  1826,  solar  spots,  the  eruption  of 
Vesuvius,  &c.  Sir  David's  enthusiastic  recommendation  gained 
for  the  youth  the  unprecedented  honour  of  admission,  while  yet  a 
minor,  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Under  Leslie,  Hope, 
and  Bell  he  sedulously  pushed  on  his  studies  in  chemistry  and 
natural  philosophy,  together  with  Scottish  law,  from  the  pursuit 
of  which,  however,  he  felt  himself  freed  by  the  death  of  his  father, 
in  October  1829.  Instead  of  either  a  Cambridge  career,  for 
which  his  faint  inclination  for  mathematics  discouraged  him,  or 
"  racing  at  the  Bar  for  a  Sheriffship,"  he  announced  to  his  uncle. 
Lord  Medwyn,  his  resolve,  much  against  Brewster's  advice,  to 
qualify  himself  for  a  Professor's  chair  as  the  day  dream  of  his 
life.  A  tour  to  the  South,  which  brought  him  into  intimacy  with 
the  heads  of  the  scientific  world  at  Cambridge,  London,  and 
Oxford,  served  to  assign  him  at  once  a  place  among  the  brother- 
hood of  physics.  On  the  foundation  of  the  British  Association  of 
Science  on  the  model  of  that  of  Germany,  he  took  rank  amongst 
its  foremost  supporters,  forming  one  of  a  powerful  Scottish  con- 
tingent to  York  in  September  183 1.  In  June  the  year  following 
he  was  elected  into  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Recalled  from 
a  projected  scientific  tour  abroad  by  the  death  of  Sir  John  Leslie, 
Forbes  off"ered  himself  for  the  Chair  of  Natural  Philosophy 
thereby  vacant.  Though  dismayed  to  have  Brewster  unexpectedly 
as  a  rival,  he  was  induced  to  persevere  in  his  candidature, 
which  was  crowned  with  success  January  30,  1833,  mainly 
owing  to  the  very  high  testimonials  of  Whewell,  Airy,  Peacock, 
Buckland,  Chalmers,  Hamilton  of  Dublin,  and  a  host  of  scientific 
names ;  Herschel,  in  particular,  speaking  of  Forbes  as  "  marked 
by  nature  for  scientific  distinction,  if  he  should  continue  to  aim 
at  its  attainment."  How  amply  the  youthful  Professor  fulfilled 
the  anticipations  of  those  who  thus  recognized  his  early  promise 
may  be  seen  not  only  in  the  grateful  testimony  of  his  numerous 
class  of  pupils,  and  in  the  high  position  accorded  to  him  amongst  men 
of  science  abroad  and  at  home,  but  in  the  number  and  variety 
of  his  writings,  a  list  of  which  is  appended  to  his  Life.  Scarcely  a 
department  of  physics  but  is  touched  by  his  untiring  energy,  and 
lignted  up  by  his  original  genius.  The  discovery  of  the  polariz- 
ation of  radiant  heat,  with  approaches  to  a  demonstration  of 
the  undulatory  theory  as  equally  applicable  to  heat  with  light, 
deserves  to  rank  among  the  most  splendid  of  recent  advances  in 
special  science.  Weak  health,  first  developed  in  a  violent  attack  of 
fever  during  a  tour  abroad  sluirtly  after  his  marriage  in  1844, 
made  gradual  inroads  upon  his  powers  of  continuous  work,  without 
lessening  the  elasticity  or  tlio  ardour  of  his  spirit.  His  letters 
and  journals  teem  with  proofs  of  his  versatility  of  mind,  and  of 
the  energy  witli  which  he  combated  physical  wealcnc^ss  in  the  cause 
of  truth.  After  having  liad  more  than  once  to  depute  to  a  substitute 
his  wint<!r'H  cour.se  of  lectures  while  seeking  health  in  a  milder 
climate  than  that  of  North  iiritain,  ho  hailed  witli  satisfaction 
the  comparative  relief  and  repose  of  the  Principalsliip  of  St. 
Andrews,  to  which  ho  was  noniinaUid  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Homo  Secretary,  Sir  (Joriiewall  Lewis,  Dec(!mber  2,  1859, 
on  the  removal  of  Sir  1).  IJrewster  to  tlie  like  post  at  tlio 
University  of  Edinburgli.  IJere  i'orbcs's  en(!rgies  found  scope  in 
measures  of  academical  reform,  in  r(!tri(!ving  the  financial  position 
of  the  University,  and  in  tin;  restoration  of  tlie  fine  chapel  and 
collegiate  buildings.  The  foundation  of  the  (yolh?ge  Hall,  in 
omulation  of  tlio  English  system,  was  with  the  I'rincipal  a 
cherished  and  successful  work.     Dividing  his  terms  of  residence 


at  first  with  his  chosen  picturesque  cottage,  at  Pitlochrie,  in  the 
Scottish  Highlands,  he  was  at  length  driven  at  more  rapidly 
recurring  intervals  to  Clifton,  or  to  the  South  of  France. 
Reaching  Clifton  with  difficulty  from  Hyeres  in  May  1868,  he 
sank  from  exhaustion,  yet  with  consciousness  unimpaired  to  the 
close,  on  the  last  day  of  that  year. 

The  special  work  by  which  Forbes  made  his  impression  upon  the 
science  of  the  day  lay  in  his  study  of  ice  and  glacial  action.  A 
peculiar  interest  was  excited  in  scientific  circles  towards  the  close 
of  his  life  by  the  circumstance  that  parts  of  his  theory,  as  well 
as  much  of  his  claim  to  originality,  had  been  challenged  by  more 
recent  observers  and  theorists.  Of  his  power  to  meet  every  impu- 
tation of  this  kind  he  never  admitted  the  least  misgiving,  and 
it  is  the  firm  belief  of  his  biographers  that  the  papers  left  by  him 
contain  in  themselves  ample  stores  of  fact  and  reasoning  for  the 
refutation  of  all  gainsayers.  The  valuable  papers  from  Forbes's 
pen,  reprinted  in  the  appendix,  will  probably  satisfy  all  impartial 
judges  that  his  theory  of  glacier  motion  was  thoroughly  inde- 
pendent of  that  of  Rendu,  even  though  the  theory  of  the 
Savoyard  bishop  may,  as  a  happy  suggestion  and  in  a  crude 
form,  have  been  enunciated  at  an  earlier  date.  The  observations  of 
Rendu  in  1838  upon  the  movement  of  masses  of  rock  on  the 
surface  of  the  glacier  bore  no  comparison  with  the  mathematically 
taken  measurements  of  Forbes  in  1 842  through  reference  to  three 
co-ordinates  by  means  of  the  theodolite.  Nor  is  it  easy  on  the  side 
of  Agassiz  to  set  aside  Forbes's  positive  assertion  that  it  was  at  his 
suggestion,  and  by  methods  specifically  indicated  by  him  in  1841, 
that  the  measurements  of  Agassiz  were  made,  it  being  well  known 
that  HO  such  observations  had  been  undertaken  by  the  Swiss  natu- 
ralist until  after  Forbes's  visit  to  the  glacier  of  the  Aar.  Of  the 
value  of  the  observations  either  of  Agassiz  or  Hugi,  some  notion 
may  be  formed  from  the  estimate  of  glacier  motion  having  beea 
with  Hugi  244  feet  per  annum,  and  with  Agassiz  as  much  as  733 
— the  mean  arrived  at  by  Professor  Tyndall,  with  whom  Forbes 
himself  is  in  fair  agreement,  being  from  140  to  I  50  feet.  Another 
disputed  point  is  the  first  observation  of  the  lamellar  structure  of 
glacier  ice.  So  obvious  would  seem  to  be  the  vertical  veining  or 
striation  which  runs  across  all  ice  structure  as  almost  to  preclude  the 
question  of  priority  at  all.  That  it  may  have  struck  Agassiz,  as 
that  gentleman  has  asserted,  as  early  as  1838,  it  must  be  hard 
to  disprove.  Professor  Forbes  declares  himself,  however,  to 
have  had  much  difficulty  in  convincing  his  companion  that 
what  he  termed  a  vertical  stratification  traversed  the  whole 
mass  of  the  glacier,  and  was  no  mere  superficial  marking  induced 
since  his  last  visit.  Letters  from  Professor  Studer,  Mr.  Robert- 
son of  Newton,  and  Mr.  Heath  strongly  support  this  statement 
of  Forbes.  \ 

More  open  to  controversy  is  the  priority  of  announcement, 
together  with  the  scientific  value,  of  the  plastic  or  viscous  theory 
of  glaciers.  Immense  confusion  has  been  here  introduced  by  the 
imperfection  or  inadequacj'  of  the  physical  analogies  pressed  into 
the  theory.  Doubtless  many  observers  before  M.  Rendu  had  been 
struck  with  the  resemblance  in  certain  properties  between  the 
motion  of  glaciers  and  that  of  other  bodies  more  or  less  short  of 
fluidity.  But  he  was  the  first  writer,  it  may  be  conceded,  to  insist 
upon  the  plasticity  of  ice,  as  shown  bj-  its  moulding  itself  to  the 
endlessly  varying  form  and  section  of  its  bed,  the  centre  of  the  ice 
stream  moving  faster  than  the  sides  and  lower  bed,  impeded 
as  these  were  by  the  friction  of  its  rocky  trough.  He  seems  to 
have  conceived  it  as  a  ductile  plastic  mass,  much  as  Forbes 
saw  in  it  a  sluggish  river  or  a  lava  stream,  likening  the 
Rhone  glacier  to  a  "  pailful  of  thickish  mortar  spreading  itself 
out  in  its  bed."  There  is  in  all  this,  as  clearly  pointed  out  in 
Thomson  and  Tait's  Natural  Philosopluj,  no  physical  theory,  or  true 
cause  in  nature,  but  just  the  opening  out  of  a  phenomenon  verified 
by  his  scientific  observations,  together  with  his  geodetic  and 
other  measurements.  Forbes's  ideas,  as  definitely  summed  up  in 
his  Travels  (1843),  and  since  known  as  the  viscous  theorj^,  were 
that  a  glacier  is  "  an  imperfect  fluid  or  a  viscous  body,  which 
is  urged  down  slopes  of  a  certain  inclination  by  the  mutual 
pressure  of  its  parts."  The  single  property  which  ice  has  in 
common  with  the  substauccs  cited  by  him — mud  (homogeneous), 
mortar  (heterogeneou.s),  pitch  (homogeneous),  water  (homo- 
geneous), to  which  may  be  added  honey  and  wax — is  that  of 
changing  shape  indefinitely  and  continuously  under  the  action 
of  continued  stress.  The  property  of  resistance  to  tension 
possessed  by  all  these  bodies  save  water,  and  that  most 
commonly  implied  in  the  idea  of  viscosity,  is  One  in  which 
ice  is  essentially  the  most  wanting.  The  infinite  brittleness 
of  ice  as  shown  by  the  simple  fact  of  its  cleavage  by  a  mere 
needle  point  is,  as  Professor  Tyndall  remiirks,  conclusive  of  this 
question.  If  ice  possessed  one  modicum  of  the  power  of  stretching, 
crevasses  could  not  be  formed.  It  is  to  the  intermediate  state  of 
nvvv  that  viscosity  in  the  truest  sense  applies.  The  substance 
which  falls  in  the  delicate  crystal  of  the  feathery  fiako,  crushed 
and  squeezed  together  by  the  accumulating  snowy  mass,  the  air 
pressed  out  as  its  filmy  particles  lose  their  crystalline  form,  passes 
tliiough  this  intermediate  plastic  state  to  its  ultiiuato  form,  tliat  of 
true  ice,  after  rcgelation  and  recrystallizatioii.  A  snowball  goes 
through  the  self-same  process.  "  It  is  to  Faraday's  thecu-y  of 
regelation,  coupled  witli  .James  Thomson's  discovery  of  the  lower- 
ing of  the  freezing  point  by  pressure,  far  more  tlian  to  Forbes's 
idea  of  viscosity,  that  physicists  will  look  in  future  for  tlie'true 
solution  of  glacier  action  and  growth.  There  is  nevertheless  in  the 
approach  made  by  Forbes  towards  grappling  with  and  solving  tho 
mystery,  as  well  as  in  tho  experiments  and  observations  made  by 
him  on  tho  way,  ft  gain  to  science  which  it  were  thankless  now 
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to  dispute.  If  he  was  misled  in  part  by  a  somewhat  imperfect 
analogy,  he  was  beyond  doubt  the  lirst  to  clear  the  subject  from 
the  rubbish  of  pre-existeiit  fancies  or  dogmas,  laying  a  basis  of 
fact  in  place  of  one  of  a  priori  assumption.  If  not  the  Newton  of 
glacial  science,  he  must  be  allowed  the  credit  claimed  for  hiui 
by  bis  biographer  of  having  been  the  Copernicus  or  the  Kepler. 


THE  PAKLIAMEKT  OF  1625.* 

MR.  GAEDINER  is  still  at  work  at  his  own  special  period, 
though,  as  is  but  natural,  he  is  gradually  getting  on  towards 
times  somewhat  later  than  those  with  which  he  first  set  out.  lie 
now  gives  us  an  original  record  of  the  first  Parliament  of  Charles 
the  First,  a  short-lived  body,  which  met  on  June  1 8  and  was  dis- 
solved on  August  12,  to  say  nothing  of  an  adjournment  from 
July  1 1  to  August  I,  followed  by  a  translation  from  West- 
minster to  Oxford.  The  book  is  a  report  of  the  debates  in  the 
Commons  during:  that  Parliament,  printed  from  a  manuscript 
belonging  to  Sir  Eainald  Knightley  at  Fawsley,  to  which  Mr. 
Gardiner  has  added  an  Appendix  of  several  other  contemporary 
papers,  among  them  another  report  of  the  Oxford  debates.  The 
main  point  of  Mr.  Gardiner's  inquiry  is  to  show  that  the  famous 
speech  which  is  commonly  thought  to  have  been  spoken  by  Sir 
John  Eliot  in  the  debate  of  August  10  was,  like  some  still  more 
famous  speeches  of  Cicero,  never  really  spoken  at  all.  It  is  found, 
though  not  with  his  own  name,  in  Eliot's  own  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  Mr.  Gardiner's  view  of  the  matter,  if  we  rightly 
understand  it,  is  that  Eliot  made  the  speech  afterwards,  from  notes 
of  Sir  Robeit  Cotton's.    In  Mr.  Gardiner's  words, 

The  most  probable  explanation  is  that  the  speech  was  prepared  by 
Cotton  ;  that  Cotton  shrunk  from  making  use  of  it,  and  that  Eliot,  catching 
it  up,  breathed  into  it  the  tire  of  his  own  magnificent  imagination,  and  con- 
verted the  result  of  the  antiquarj-'s  laborious  investigation  into  words 
inspired  with  life. 

The  question  is  more  than  one  of  mere  curiosity  as  to  the 
authorship  of  a  particular  speech.  This  Parliament,  as  every  one 
knows,  was  dissolved  by  the  King  in  order  to  save  his  favourite 
Buckingham  from  impeachment.  Had  Eliot  a  hand  in  this  first 
great  attack  on  the  Duke?  Mr.  Gardiner  thinks,  on  several 
grounds,  that  he  had  not,  and  that  his  first  open  opposition  to 
Buckingham  dates,  not  from  1625,  but  from  1626.  Of  the  two 
reports  which  Mr.  Gardiner  now  gives  us  that  in  the  Appendix 
contains  only  the  debates  of  some  of  the  days  after  the  adjournment 
to  Oxford ;  but  what  it  gives  at  all  it  gives  more  at  length.  In 
this  fuller  [report  the  proceedings  of  August  I  o  are  lost ;  in  the 
shorter  report  which  forms  Mr.  Gardiner's  text  Eliot  does  not 
appear  as  a  speaker  on  that  day.  But  on  August  6  we  find  in  the 
shorter  report  "Sir  Jo.  Eliot  to  take  of  all  faults  from  my  Lo. 
AdmiraU."  In  the  fuller  version  this  grows  into  a  speech  in  which 
Eliot  speaks  against  any  further  immediate  grant  of  money,  and 
"  movetii  that  wee  should  peticion  to  debate  these  things  at 
winter,"  and  in  which  he  uses  language  about  Buckingham  which 
quite  bears  out  the  words  of  the  shorter  report : — 

But  I  dare,  in  my  conscience,  cleare  and  vindicate  that  noble  Lord  who 
hath  had  some  aspersions  layd  upon  him ;  and  that  if  there  hath  been  any 
abuse  in  the  fleete  it  is  not  his  fault,  for  there  is  a  commission  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  this  Xav3',  which  is  noe  new  thing.  It  was  graunted,  or  intended 
to  be  graunted,  in  the  last  Lord  Admirall's  time ;  and  therefore  the  Com- 
missioners, if  any,  faultie. 

It  woldd  certainly  be  remarkable  if,  four  days  after  this,  Eliot 
delivered  what  Mr.  Gardiner  calls  a  "  tremendous  personal  attack 
upon  Buckingham."  Still  it  might  be  so";  for  between  the  6th  and 
the  loth  came  the  declaration  made  by  Buckingham  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Committees  of  both  Houses  on  the  8  th,  which  was 
reported  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  9th.  This  declaration 
led  to  the  final  breach  between  the  favourite  and  the  Commons. 
In  the  debate  of  the  following  day  the  place  assigned  to  Eliot's 
great  speech  is  given  to  one  by  Sir  Francis  Seymour — Seymor  it  is 
in  the  book  ;  nobody  then  thought  of  writing  8aint  Maur.  Sey- 
mour's speech  must  have  been  annoying  enough  to  the  King,  to 
Buckingham,  or  to  any  courtier.  But  it  is  Seymour's  speech  and 
not  Eliot's.  It  was  followed  by  a  speech  from  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  Sir  Richard  Weston,  and  it  is  Seymour's  speech 
and  not  Eliot's  which  Weston  answers.  This  seems  conclusive. 
Mr.  Gardiner  further  shows,  from  private  matters  which  happened 
between  the  Parliaments  of  1625  and  1626,  that  there  was  no 
breach  between  Eliot  and  the  Court  in  that  interval.  In  Mr. 
Gardiner's  words. 

He  came  to  the  front  of  the  battle  far  more  slowly  than  Pliilips  and 
Seymour.  But  he  did  not  show  himself  any  the  less  earnest  in  the  cause 
for  that. 

Mr.  Gardiner,  in  his  Preface,  discusses  at  length  the  history  of 
this  Parliament  in  both  parts  of  its  Session  at  Westminster  and  at 
Oxford.  He  does  not  acquit  either  King  or  Parliament  of  blame, 
but  he  holds  that  the  Commons  had  good  ground  for  refusing  the 
further  grant  after  Buckingham's  speech.  He  holds  that  Charles 
and  BucKingham  were  thoroughly  in  earnest  about  the  war  for  the 
I'alatinate.  But  his  general  view  of  the  Oxford  Session  comes  to 
this:— 

The  Bummong  of  the  Hou.ses  to  meet  at  Oxford  was  a  resource  which  from 
the  first  had  hardly  a  chance  of  being  successful.  W-hat  the  Commons 
wanted  wasj  evidently  to  refuse  the  King's  demands  without  showing  dis- 
respect to  his  person.  And  now  that  the  full  extent  of  those  demands  wore 
known,  they  were  unavoidaWy  led  to  question  the  soundness  of  advice 
under  which  he  had  acted,  and  to  assail  the  minister  by  whom  the  advice 

*  Dtbata  of  tht  Ho-ute  of  Commrmi  in  1625.  Edited  by  Samuel  Rawson 
Gardiner.  Printed  for  the  Camden  Society.  1873. 


had  been  given.  Charles  too  made  his  proposal  in  a  form  most  likely  to" 
arouse  the  gravest  suspicion.  Retaining  all  the  scaffolding  of  the  Con- 
tinental war,  he  contented  himself  with  asking  for  a  mere  40,000/.  to  linijih 
the  preparation  of  the  fleet,  lie  made  no  sign  of  any  intention  to  relin- 
quish his  pledges  to  Mansfidd  and  the  King  of  Denmark.  But  neither  did 
he  make  any  sign  of  pressing  upon  the  Commons  the  necessity  of  enabling 
himtofullil  his  pledges.  Such  a  position  was  altogether  untenable.  _  He 
must  want  more  than  he  asked  for,  unless  he  had  abandoned  his  designs. 
That  he  was  acting  without  proper  counsel  was  the  obvious  inference. 

When  we  read  through  these  debates,  many  things,  both  great 
and  small,  strike  us.  They  are  mostly  points  which  are  obvious 
enough  in  the  general  history  of  the  time,  but  they  come  more  and 
more  home  to  us  whenever  wo  read  auy  part  of  its  history  in 
detail.  It  is  very  bard  to  get  over  the  shock  which  we  cannot 
help  feeling  at  the  contrast  between  the  liberal  and  constitutional 
principles  of  the  patriotic  party  in  political  matters  and  the  reli- 
gious intolerance  which  breathes  in  almost  every  speech.  It  jars 
upon  our  notion  of  things  when  we  find  Sir  Robert  Philips — 
nobody  then  seems  to  have  taken  any  pains  to  spell  him  Phelij)s— on 
August  5  th,  in  a  great  speech  in  four  parts,  in  which  he  complains 
that  the  Protestant  cause  was  not  going  on  so  well  as  could  be 
wished  in  what  was  to  prove  a  Thirty  Years'  War,  winds  up  with 
a  practical  piece  of  advice,  that "  the  best  way  to  secure  ourself 
is  to  suppress  the  Papists  here."  No  doubt  something  tending  to 
a  suppression  of  Papists  is  just  now  going  on  both  in  Germany  and 
in  Switzerland  ;  but  we  suppose  that  most  Englishmen  are  inclined 
to  look  on  with  somewhat  of  amazement,  and  to  wonder  that  other 
nations  have  not  found  out  that  there  is  no  policy  so  bad  as  that  of 
making  martyrs.  But  the  whole  mind  of  the  age  was  religious, 
and  not  only  religious  but  theological.  The  first  business  which 
the  House  undertook  after  requesting  the  King,  among  other  things, 
"  for  the  restraint  of  priests  and  Jesuits  by  proclamation,"  was  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  "  for  preventing  abuses  upon  the  Saboath  " — the 
seeming  confusion  between  &abbath  and  iSaboath  was  no  bad 
punishment  for  talking  about  Sabbath  at  all — and  we  hear  more 
about  fasts,  communions,  sermons,  and  the  prosecution  of  the 
great  matter  of  Montague's  book  than  either  about  grievances  at 
home  or  about  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate.  The  thing  comes  to 
its  height  when,  at  the  Oxford  meeting  on  August  the  2nd, 

Sir  Ilobart  More  argued  the  question  at  large,  touchinge  the  fallibilitj' 
of  grace  accordinge  to  the  distinction  of  the  schooles  of  the  antecedent  and 
consequent  will  of  God. 

After  which  it  sounds  more  practical  when  we  get  even  such  a 
fragmentary  report  of  a  speech  of  Sir  J ohn  Eliot's  as  this : — 

Not  to  send  for  a  man  that  by  intendment  should  be  in  custody,  but  to 
comand  the  Sergeant  to  bringe  him  forth  at  his  perill. 

Whole  days  are  taken  up  at  Westminster  with  Montague's 
business  and  with  articles  concerning  religion,  which  means  foi 
the  most  part  the  persecuting  of  Papists.  It  is,  however,  a  certain 
relief  to  find  the  House  looking  forward  to  a  Bill  for  the  restraint 
of  non-residences,  pluralities,  and  commendams,  and  to  another 
Bill  for  the  increase  of  benefices  out  of  the  fruits  of  the  spoil  made 
upon  them,  first  by  the  monks,  and  then  by  Henry  the  Eighth  : — 

To  the  end  that  learned  ministers  able  to  instruct  the  people  may  be 
planted  over  all  the  realme  in  the  several  Parishes  therof,  which  cannot  bee 
without  raysinge  the  livings  to  a  convenient  proportion,  it  is  desired  that 
the  House  be  pleased  to  take  the  same  into  speciall  consideracion,  and  (ii 
they  think  fit)  to  pray  a  conferrence  with  the  Lords  for  the  better  etfectinge 
therof,  and  that  a  Bill  be  drawen  to  enable  everye  man  that  is  owner  of  an 
impropriation  by  deed  enrolled  to  mak»  the  same  presentative,  or  to  charge 
it  with  an  annuitye  for  the  mayntenance  of  the  minister,  and  that  the  Bill 
against  simony  bee  speedely  proceeded  with. 

All  this,  however,  is  distinctly  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  it  is  not 
confined  to  any  particular  country  or  party.  When  all  Europe 
was  divided  by  a  religious  war,  and  when  it  was  held  everywhere 
and  by  all  parties  that  whoever  dissented  from  the  established 
religion  was  necessarily  disaffected  to  the  State,  it  could  hardly 
be  expected  that  the  House  should  shrink  from  what  we  now  call 
Ecclesiastical  Wednesdays,  or  rather  from  spreading  its  Ecclesias- 
tical Wednesdays  over  the  greater  part  of  a  Session.  And  perhaps 
this  religious  turn  of  the  House  is  really  only  a  part  of  the 
general  character  of  Parliamentary  matters  in  those  days,  which  in 
some  points  forms  the  greatest  contrast  to  the  way  of  doing  things 
in  our  own  time.  It  is  plain  that  Parliamentary  debates  were  of  a 
graver  and  more  sober  kind  than  they  often  are  now.  Nobody 
went  into  the  House  to  crack  jokes  or  to  cut  capers.  The  whole 
thing  is  solemn  and  serious,  even  to  the  extent  of  being  sometimes 
formal  and  pedantic.  The  speeches,  both  of  legal  and  other  mem- 
bers, are  crowded  with  legal  and  historical  precedents,  many  of 
them  going  many  centuries  back,  for  there  was  then  no  date 
like  the  glorious  Revolution  which  men  could  seize  upon  to  draw 
a  definite  line  at.  Sir  Robert  Philips  on  the  i  Oth  of  August 
quotes  a  great  number  of  examples  of  what  our  ancestors  had 
done  in  like  cases;  he  enlarges  on  the  safety  of  keeping  to  precedents, 
and  with  good  reason  in  days  when  he  could  say  with  truth,  "  We  are 
the  last  monarchy  in  Christendom  that  retain  our  original  rights  and 
constitution."  Precedents  are  not  without  their  weight  now,  but 
they  are  commonly  precedents  not  so  far  back  as  when  Philips 
referred  to  the  days  "  when  the  Black  Prince  took  the  French 
King."  He,  however,  laid  himself  open  to  the  answer  of  Sir 
Humphrey  May : — 

Let  no  men  despise  ancient  president[s]  ;  no  man  adore  them.  Examples 
are  powcrfuU  arguments,  if  they  be  proper,  but  tyme[3]  alter  ;  every  Par- 
liament must  be  wise  witli  his  owne  wisdome  :  hee  valewes  more  a  dram  of 
wisdorae  fit  for  the  present,  than  a  mouutauie  of  wisdom  that  was  fitted  for 
500  yeares  past. 

Another  point  is  that  in  those  days  Parliaments  neither  met  so 
regularly,  nor,  when  they  met,  sat  so  long  aa  they  do  now.  Par* 
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liament  met  for  business  and  for  business  only.  Its  time  of  meet- 
ing had  nothing  to  do  with  any  London  season,  nor  could  any  one 
have  spoken  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  an  agreeable  club. 
Then  again,  when  there  were  no  newspapers  and  no  reporters  save 
such  as  we  deal  with  in  this  volume,  there  could  be  very  little  temp- 
tation to  speaking  to  Bunkum.  We  doubt  whether  there  is  anything 
to  be  called  a  joke  in  the  whole  collection,  and  very  little  can  be 
meant  for  any  purpose  except  really  to  appeal  to  the  reason  of  the 
House.  There  are  indeed  some  fine  strokes  of  sarcasm,  as  might 
be  expected  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  now  and  then  a  little 
quaintness.    As  when  Sir  Edward  Coke  argues : — 

By  the  statute  of  4  Heniy  4  noe  man  ought  to  begg  any  thinge  of  the 
Crowne  till  the  King  bee  out  of  debt ;  this  statute  is  called  Braynewn,  which 
is  Welch  for  a  Tvhite  crowe  ;  they  were  like  a  crowe,  ever  craveinge,  and  for 
theire  finenes  they  are  white.  In  the  tyme  of  want  and  dearth  (as  now  it 
is)  costly  apparell,  diet,  and  lady  vanitye  is  to  bee  abandoned. 

Besides  the  reports  of  debates,  the  Appendix  contains  several 
letters  addressed  to  Sir  Dudley  Carlton  in  the  year  1626,  and  a 
draft  of  the  same  year  in  the  handwriting  of  a  clerk  of  Secretary 
Conway,  called  a  Narrative  of  the  Course  of  Public  Affairs  in 
England,  which  almost  rises  to  be  a  narrative  of  the  state  of  public 
affairs  in  Europe.  And,  lastly,  we  have  Pym's  report  of  the  same 
year  about  Montague's  books.  With  all  reverence  for  Pym,  we 
cannot  help  being  glad  that  the  House  of  Commons  no  longer  con- 
cerns itself  whether  the  Pope  is  Antichrist  and  whether  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  a  true  Church  or  not. 


PRUSSIAN  OFFICIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR  OF  1 866.* 

THE  War  Office,  through  its  energetic  Topographical  Section, 
has  lately  offered  to  English  readers  the  means  of  reading  in 
their  own  language  all  that  the  Prussian  General  Staff'hastold  the 
world  of  the  great  military  problem  of  1 866.  The  solution  of  this 
problem  involves  that  search  for  the  true  causes  of  the  wonderful  and 
unexpected  success  of  Prussia  which  was  the  last  work  that  occupied 
the  ever  active  mind  of  General  Jomini  at  the  close  of  his  long  life. 
The  veteran  of  military  criticism  who  brought  to  bear  on  the 
study  as  much  acuteness  as  the  approach  of  the  ninetieth  year  ever 
left  the  human  mind,  rejected  absolutely  the  theory,  which  at  first 
was  popular  enough,  of  the  victory  being  decided  by  the  superior 
education  of  the  conquerors.  Even  their  special  training  as  marks- 
men seemed  to  him  very  properly  no  sufficient  cause  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Prussians  at  Koeniggriitz,  where,  as  he  forcibly  put  it, 
twenty  thousand  of  the  best  shots  from  the  Tyrol  would  have 
helped  the  Austrians  little  when  they  left  their  centre  open  and 
unguarded.  In  short,  though  provided  with  but  very  inferior 
means  of  information,  since  he  wrote  very  soon  after  the  close 
of  hostilities,  Jomini  unhesitatingly  ascribed  the  advantage  gained 
by  Prussia  to  the  combination  of  a  superior  organization,  wielded 
by  superior  strategy,  and  carried  out  with  superior  weapons, 
rather  than  to  any  one  of  these  three  advantages  individually. 
And  although  he  wrote  thus  six  years  since,  time  has  done 
little,  whilst  enlarging  the  materials  for  judgment,  but  confirm 
the  accuracy  of  this  general  view.  Countless  works  have 
shown  how  splendid  the  arrangements  were  which  enabled  the 
Prussians  to  collect  eight-ninths  of  their  army,  as  soon  as 
mobilized,  ready  for  the  march  into  Bohemia.  The  Austrian 
Official  History  has  explained  how  backward  were  the  counter- 
preparations,  how  hurried  the  march  into  the  decisive  theatre  of 
hostility  in  Bohemia,  and  how  ill  supplied  with  means  were  the 
Imperial  forces  in  that  kingdom  for  the  strategic  object  of  defence. 
Tliesame  honestly  written  narrative  explains,  with  a  clearness  which 
no  Prussian  writer  can  outdo,  how  Benedek  and  his  staff' were  per- 
plexed and  outmanoeuvred  by  the  double  attack  upon  their  front, 
and  how  order  followed  by  counter-order  spread  confusion  through 
their  scattered  corps,  and  left  the  generals  to  be  caught  unsup- 
ported one  by  one,  and  so  bexaten  in  detail  by  their  more  enter- 
prising foes.  Lastly,  all  histories  worth  the  name,  notably  Cap- 
tain Ilozier's  own  tievm  Weeks'  War,  do  full  justice  to  the  fatal 
effect  of  the  breechloader  on  the  Austrian  morale  in  the  first 
encounters.  If  it  be  not  strictly  true,  as  some  critics  have  alleged, 
that  this  effect  was  so  terrible  that  no  strategy  could  have  possibly 
saved  Benedek  from  ruin,  inasmuch  as  his  troops  were  sure  to 
be  crushed  at  the  points  of  collision,  it  is  at  least  true  that  the 
single  victory  of  the  Austrians  at  Trautenau  was  only  won  at  so 
tcrrihle  n  sacrifice  sis  to  leave  Gablenz's  corps  hardly  in  a  state  to 
follow  up  its  fleeting  triumph.  None  of  these  causes  of  success 
can,  therefore,  bo  properly  overlooked.  Nor  can  any  of  them  bo 
fully  weighed  without  reading  carefully  what  the  best  trained 
and  best  organized  staff  in  the  world  has  to  tell  us  of  the  deeds  of 
the  chiefs  whom  it  serves,  and  of  the  army  which  it  guides,  as  well 
as  of  tlio  springs  of  the  great  operations  in  which  they  at  their 
first  essay  made  such  marvellous  use  of  their  powers. 

But  wo  are  not  now  about  to  follow  the  translators 
seriatim  through  their  task.  It  would  be;  undesirable  at  this 
date  to  review  (ho  course  of  the  war  in  detail,  inasmuch  as  the 
original  worJt  of  th(!  Prussian  staff  has  been  long  before  tlio 
public,  and  the  outlines  of  the  strategy,  as  well  ns  tlio  chief 
(!vent«  of  the  actions,  liavo  been  largely  studied  from  this  and 
from  other  sources  and  are  generally  known.  There  are  sonio 
interesting  criticisms  however  made  by  tho  Prussian  writer,  which 
Jiavc  l)ecn  hitherto  little  noticed,  on  that  imperfect  conduct  of  tho 

*  The  Ctimpa'ujn  of  1866  in  Germiini/.  Complied  by  tho  Uepartment  of 
Military  History  of  tho  I'rumiian  .Stall.  Translated  by  Colonel  voir  Wright 
and  Captnii)  11.  M.  llozier  fgr  tbo  Wur  Office, 


operations  on  the  other  side  which  gave  Von  Moltke  so  much 
advantage  for  his  combinations.  And  it  is  in  speaking  of  these 
that  we  find  it  our  duty  to  comment  on  what  seems  an  obvious 
want  in  the  present  volume — its  failure  to  supplement  the  original 
by  the  many  later  sources  of  information  available  for  the  use  of 
the  translators.  It  is  true  we  have  before  us  an  official  version  of 
an  official  work;  but  there  could  surely  have  been  no  objection  to 
making  such  additions  by  way  of  note  as  would  not  have  inter- 
fered with  the  sense  of  the  original,  whilst  they  would  have 
enabled  the  English  reader  to  know  where  it  needed  addition  or 
correction.  Moreover,  the  Prussian  history  is  severely  brief  in  some 
parts,  and  the  point  of  the  writer  is  in  such  places  apt  to  escape 
those  who  are  not  so  learned  as  he  in  the  technicalities  of  the 
subject.  The  strategic  comments  of  the  opening  portion  contain 
notable  examples  of  tiiis  in  their  criticisms  of  the  mistakes  made 
by  Moltke's  opponents. 

Chief  among  these  errors  lies  that  which  led  the  Austrians  to 
concentrate  so  far  from  the  Bohemian  frontier  as  Olmiitz.  This 
has  been  declared,  we  are  told,  by  Austrian  writers  to  have  "  held 
Prussia  in  doubt,  and  compelled  her  to  divide  her  forces."  It  had, 
as  the  Prussian  author  shows,  just  the  opposite  effect ;  for  when 
it  was  known  that  the  enemy  were  not  collecting  in  Bohemia  at 
all,  all  the  first  natural  fear  vanished  of  a  sudden  advance  from 
the  projecting  angle  of  that  kingdom  northward  on  Berlin,  such 
as  might  well  have  suggested  itself  to  so  bold  a  leader  as  Benedek. 
The  Austrians  were  plainly  either  going  to  take  altogether  a 
defensive  line,  or  they  were  preparing  to  invade  Southern  Silesia, 
the  nearest  portion  of  the  Prussian  territory  to  them.  As  Moltke 
had  resolved  to  use  the  five  lines  of  railroad  open  to  him  whereby  to 
attack  Bohemia,  one  wing  of  his  forces — the  Second  Army,  in  fact, 
under  the  Crown  Prince — would  naturally  move  from  the  Silesian 
side ;  and  if  Silesia  were  invaded  first,  this  would  be  sufficient 
for  the  moment  to  check  any  rapid  advance  of  even  the  whole  of 
Beuedek's  army.  "Every  doubt  vanished,"  as  the  translators 
justly  render  the  terse  expression  of  the  original,  which,  however, 
hardly  explains  itself  to  the  general  reader.  "An  invasion  of 
Prussian  territory  could  not  be  directed  against  Silesia.  Corre- 
sponding measures  were  taken,  and  no  care  was  hereafter  requisite 
for  the  security  of  Berlin." 

Few  as  the  words  are,  they  remind  us  forcibly  of  the  vast  change 
of  opinion  as  to  Prussian  military  power  which  has  come  about  in 
a  short  seven  years  not  only  among  outsiders,  but  among  Prussians 
themselves.  We  have  vivid  recollections  of  a  certain  number  of 
Kladderadatsch  much  gazed  at  by  peaceful  citizens  in  the  days  of 
which  we  speak,  wherein  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  un- 
necessary and  dangerous  hostilities  into  which  "  the  man  of  blood 
and  iron  "  was  hurrying  an  unfortunate  nation  were  portrayed  in 
a  cartoon  representing  the  plunder  of  the  Northern  capital  by  the 
ferocious  and  invincible  cavalry  from  the  plains  of  the  Danube. , 
Alas  for  the  prophecies  of  political  caricaturists  !  He  of  Kladder- 
adatsch was  not  more  correct  in  his  forecast  than  poor  Leech 
when  he,  about  the  same  time,  threw  ridicule  on  the  first  mention 
of  the  Alabama  Claims  as  a  mere  piece  of  Yankee  impudence, 
laughable,  but  not  seriously  to  be  thought  of  in  any  shape.  Only 
the  Berliner  who  still  keeps  his  back  numbers  may  look  over 
them  with  more  pleasant  feelings  than  we  can  possibly  nowadays 
entertain,  if  we  recall,  by  a  similar  process,  our  delusions  as  to 
what  lay  before  us  in  our  dealings  with  America. 

Another  point  which  concerns  the  opening  strategy  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  is  here  treated  so  briefly  as  is  hardly  consistent  with 
clearness,  is  the  change  of  plan  which  turned  the  Saxons  from 
operating  with  the  Bavarians  on  the  flank  of  the  Prussian  invasion 
of  Bohemia.  It  would  have  been  well,  as  before  observed,  if  the 
translators  had  aided  the  reader  at  such  points  as  these.  If  we 
read  the  Berlin  historian  aright,  he  thinks  that  this  combination 
might  have  seriously  threatened  Moltke's  communications,  since  the 
Prussians  could  not  afford  to  leave  troops  enough  behind  to  hold 
Saxony  against  it.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  Bavarians  were  not 
only  rather  unwilling  to  go  so  far  from  their  own  country,  and 
leave  it  open  to  the  enemy's  enterprise,  but  they  were  altogether 
too  behindhand  for  any  such  daring  combination.  In  fact,  they 
now  paid  the  penalty  of  their  inferior  peace  organization,  for  they 
were  only  able  to  move  at  all,  and  that  with  a  much  smaller  force 
than  had  been  estimated,  when  the  Hanoverians  who  had  counted 
on  their  aid  were  disarmed  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Prussians  had 
poured  into  Bohemia  on  tho  other.  Hence  tho  change  of  tho  first 
bold  design,  and  their  subsequent  isolation,  whilst  tho  Saxons 
were  not  only  unable  to  attempt  to  hold  or  recover  their  little 
kingdom,  but  became  a  mere  unit  in  the  hurried  and  disorderly 
conrbiuations  witli  which  Benedek  in  vain  strove  to  ward  off" 
Moltke's  well-aimed  and  decisive  attack. 

Whilst  we  are  on  this  subject  of  the  opening  strategy,  it  is  well 
to  add  that  another  point  which  might  with  advmitage  have  been 
more  brought  to  light  is  the  preponderating  effect  that  a  superior 
railroad  system  gave  to  tho  Prussian  design.  It  is  true  that  tho 
Berlin  writer  notices  this  very  briefly,  in  order  to  say  that  it 
counteracted  tho  "  important  advantage  Ai»stria  had  gained  in 
preparation."  Hut  tho  translators  had  tho  Austrian  ollirial 
narrative  availabli-,  and  it  could  not  have  been  beside  their 
work  to  show  that  this  supposed  advantage  never  really  existed 
at  all.  Or,  if  this  were  omitted  in  doferenco  to  I'russiaii  autho- 
rity, a  note— and  notes  have  not  boon  altogether  avoided— would 
have  been  well  bestowed  in  making  clear  to  tho  lay  reader  tho 
extraordinary  disad\antago  which  was  entailed  on  the  Austrians 
in  tho  defence  of  Bohemia  by  tho  fact  that  they  had  iirovidod 
but  a  einglo  raikoad  to  I'raguo  from  Vionno,  and  that  curried  so 
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near  to  the  frontier  as  to  be  hai-dly  available  witli  safety. 
Never  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  so  warlike  a  Power  as  Austria, 
with  so  uatiu-al,  so  certain  an  enemy  to  contend  with,  has  there 
been  such  a  striking  mstance  of  the  want  of  proper  fore- 
thought It  damaged  her  chances  from  the  very  lirst;  for,  on 
account  of  this  deticiency,  a  point  of  concentration  near  Vienna 
had  to  be  chosen,  and  the  defence  of  Bohemia  left  until  it  was 
attacked ;  whereupon  Benedek's  army  was  hurried  up  to  the 
scene,  and  brought  into  action  by  detachments  without  full  pre- 
paration or  even  proper  time  to  develop  its  front  in  its  new 
position.  This  defective  supply  of  raikoads,  in  fact,  weighted 
Austria  from  the  very  first,  as  Prussia's  splendid  system  gave  her 
chiefs  the  means  ready  to  hand  of  selecting  and  carrying  out  the 
most  decisive  and  brilliant  strategy  that  could  be  devised. 

If  the  military  details  of  the  history  which  Colonel  Wright  and 
Captain  Hozier  have  done  service  by  translating  needed  some  such 
elucidation  as  these  instances  seem  to  show,  the  political  portion 
at  the  opening  cannot  by  any  such  aid  be  made  of  value.  A  staff 
officer  writing  in  the  Wai"  Ofiice  of  a  gi-eat  and  victorious  military 
Power  about  the  causes  which  tu'st  forced  his  country  to  take 
up  arms  must  excuse  us  if  we  do  not  follow  him  in  his  histo- 
rical views.  The  time  has  not  yet  come  when  any  member  of 
his  profession  could  afford  to  state  the  simple  truth  that  the 
whole  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  complication,  with  the  quarrel 
with  Austria  which  grew  out  of  it,  was  merely  a  drama  of 
puppets  in  which  the  master-hand  of  Bismarck  was  never  off 
the  strings.  No  doubt  nothing  in  such  a  case  succeeds  like 
success;  and  the  success  of  the  great  Minister  has  converted 
the  most  unwilling  of  the  former  opponents  of  his  daring 
policy.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  in  his  own  laud,  before 
victory  popularized  the  War  of  i866,  its  real  author  was  both 
openly  named  and  openly  condemned  by  the  mass  of  his  country- 
men, who  had  measured  with  less  certain  eye  than  his  the  forces 
that  were  coming  into  conflict,  and  dreaded  the  results  as  possibly 
the  ruin  of  themselves  and  their  kingdom.  In  truth,  the  English 
reader  may  well  skip  all  that  portion  of  the  book  which  treats  of 
Austrian  conduct,  as  of  no  more  value  than  the  estimate  of  a 
Ministerial  measure  by  a  steady  Opposition  journal.  The  great 
facts  remain  in  any  case,  that  the  collision  had  been  coming  on  for 
a  century  or  more,  and  that  all  that  man  could  do  was  to  retard  or 
hasten  it.  Bismarck  thought  the  time  favourable  to  Prussian 
chances,  and  he  therefore  chose  to  do  the  latter,  and  thus  to  solve 
the  long  vexed  question  of  the  supremacy  of  Germany. 

As  we  part  from  our  translators  we  must  add  tbat  their  work, 
except  it  be  in  the  too  close  adherence  to  a  now  old  text,  is  ably 
and  fairly  done.  There  are  some  minor  slips,  however,  which  are 
less  excusable  in  scholars  of  standing  than  in  the  newspaper 
writers  who  occasionally  would  almost  seem  to  have  been  followed 
instead  of  corrected.  We  notice  especially  that  the  misleading  title 
of  "  Feldzeugmeister  "  which  vexed  the  souls  of  so  many  Special 
Correspondents  during  the  war,  still  cleaves  to  Benedek, 
although  the  translators  should  surely  be  aware  that  it  is  the 
mere  equivalent  of  our  "  full "  general,  and  should  be  so  rendered. 
The  Austrian  FeldmarschaU  Lieutenant  is  but  a  lieutenant-general, 
and  should  not  appear  in  a  translation  worthy  of  the  name  as 
*'  lieutenant  field-marshal."  Nor  are  such  decided  Germanicisms 
as  the  "  Commanding  General  of  the  Corps  ■'  at  all  desirable 
additions  to  our  military  nomenclature,  whilst  they  here  and  there 
give  a  needless  stiffness  to  what  is  on  the  whole  a  faithful  and 
spirited  version  of  a  very  valuable  work.  The  new  War  Ofiice 
volume,  though  certainly  not  perfect,  should  find  a  place  in  every 
library  in  which  military  men  have  an  interest.  We  may  add 
that  the  admirable  atlas  of  plans  which  accompanies  it,  taken 
from  that  prepared  by  the  Prussian  Engineers  for  their  own 
government,  is  of  itself  a  temptation  to  every  student  of  the  war 
to  possess  himself  of  this  masterly  history  of  it. 


nOBEET  OED'S  ATOXEMENT.* 

IF  Robert  Ord's  Atonement  had  been  stronger  in  tone  and  less 
sickly  sweet  in  handling,  it  would  have  been  a  noteworthy 
book.  It  has  a  good  central  idea  which  might  have  been  wrought 
into  a  striking  plot;  but,  though  not  wanting  in  a  tender  kind  of 
pre-Raffaellite  beauty,  it  is  spoilt  by  its  overflowing  sentimentalism 
and  by  a  certain  silliness  of  treatment  irresistibly  sugirestive  of  a 
boarding-school  young  Misa  in  her  teens.  The  book  is°of  the  kind 
which  thinks  to  make  women  interesting  by  describing  how  they 
slide  their  little  hands  into  the  bigger  palms  of  men,  not  their 
brothers  or  husbands,  when  they  want  to  coax  and  soften  them 
as  women  with  self-respect  never  do;  how  their  rosy  lips 
quiver  or  pout,  dimple  into  smiles  or  "  come  down   at  the 

comers  like  a  child's  "  when  they  are  distressed  or  delighted  and 

they  always  are  being  distressed  or  delighted  in  a  bubbling, 
unresting  way  fatiguing  even  to  read  of ;  how  their  big  eyes  fill 
up  with  tears  upon  small  provocation  or  no  provocation  at  all 
self-control  being  a  virtue  not  much  cultivated  in  these  romantic 
regions ;  how  they  sob  themselves  to  sleep  over  their  miseries  with 
the  infallible  result  of  swollen  noses  and  pufl'y  eyelids,  which 
however,  are  results  never  catalogued ;  and  how  they  accept  all 
that  happens  to  them  in  a  frail,  tottering  infantile  way  that 
shall  ensure  men's  compassion  and  attention,  and  that  is  for 
the  most  part  met  by  a  strong  arm  wound  round  a  slender 

'  KobeH  OrdCt  AUmement.  A  Novel,  By  the  Author  of  "  Barbara  Ileath- 
cotfe's  Trial,""  Wee  Wifie,"&c.  3  vols.  London :  Tinsley  Brotbers.  1873. 


waist,  a  golden  head  nestled  into  a  broad  chest,  a  vocabulary  o£ 

tender  epithets,  and  more  kissing  than  careful  mothers  would  deem 
wholusouio  for  their  daughters.  That  is,  it  is  of  the  kind  which 
has  no  more  to  do  with  common  sense  than  it  has  with  algebra, 
and  which  describes  a  society  made  up  of  beings  as  little  like  the 
everyday  men  and  women  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  as  the 
fairies  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  Wicked  World  are  like  the  girls  of  the 
period  in  the  real  one. 

Tliat  a  crabbed  old  woman  should  resent  the  surly  pride  of  an 
ill-tempered  nephew,  and  cancel  the  will  which  had  made  him 
her  heir  in  favour  of  a  lady  companion,  all  honey  and  butter,  is 
by  no  means  an  impossible  proceeding.  Crabbed  old  women  have 
done  such  things  before  now  and  will  again  ;  and  Rotha  Maturia 
is  not  the  first  lady  companion  who  has  played  cuckoo,  volun- 
tarily or  involuntarily,  in  a  family  nest.  That  the  dispossessed 
family  should  feel  generally  aggrieved  and  be  disposed  to  resent 
their  wrongs  on  the  cuckoo  is  natural ;  and  that  the  designated 
heir,  who  had  been  waiting  for  his  inheritance  to  marry,  and 
who  now  finds  himself  deprived  of  both  money  and  wife,  should 
feel  himself  specially  defrauded,  and  with  greater  wrongs  to  resent 
than  any  one  else,  is  also  natural.  We  will  concede,  too,  tha^ 
the  lady  companion  who,  by  the  terms  of  the  will,  is  forced 
to  live  at  the  very  gates  of  the  angry  family,  should  do  all 
in  her  power  to  repair  the  injustice  of  her  benefactress,  and  to 
conciliate  her  wrathful  neighbours.  But  that  a  man  fond  of  calling 
himself  perpetually  a  gentleman  should  have  proved  himself  such 
a  boor  as  Robert  Ord,  and  that  a  woman  should  have  met  his 
brutality  with  such  unwearied  patience  as  did  Rotha  Maturin — 
that  the  one  should  have  been  so  ruffianly,  the  other  so  saintly — is 
as  much  beyond  the  limits  of  ordinary  good-breeding  on  the  one 
side  as  of  ordinary  human  nature  on  the  other.  This  excess  of 
Griselda-like  virtue,  coupled  with  a  certain  cloying  sweetness  of 
impersonation,  renders  Rotha  one  of  the  most  wearisome,  if 
estimable,  young  women  we  have  met  with  in  that  unreal  world  of 
fiction  where  everything  gets  its  representative  but  nature. 

The  story  is  told  chiefiy  in  conversations  founded  on  insigni- 
ficant events.  The  plot  indeed  is  as  slender  as  a  hair,  and  the 
very  simplicity  of  material  employed  renders  the  book  both 
confusing  and  soporific.  When  the  interest  has  to  be  kept  awake 
by  nothing  more  exciting  than  an  elaborate  description  of  a  country 
tea  party  given  by  one  of  the  dispossessed  to  the  cuckoo  as  his 
atonement,  or  a  day's  shopping  when  the  heiress  plays  the  part 
of  a  good  fairy  and  buys  clothes  for  the  vicar's  family,  the 
reader  may  be  forgiven  if  he  skips  half  the  talk  and  goes  to  sleep 
over  the  other  half.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  its  silliness  and  dulness 
of  treatment,  the  book  has  the  merit  of  an  idea  which  ought  to  have 
been  strong  enough  to  ensure  success.  Rotha  Maturin  would  have 
been  a  real  heroine  had  she  been  a  woman  made  of  flesh  and  blood, 
and  not  merely  an  alabaster  Madonna  or  wax-work  saint.  A 
stronger  and  as  sweet  a  natured  woman  would  also,  like  herself, 
have  done  her  best  to  make  friends  with  the  angry  family,  and 
to  lighten  their  disappointment  in  every  way  possible  to  her. 
But  she  would  have  had  a  little  more  fibre  and  mental  dignity 
in  her  method  than  Rotha  shows.  She  would  not  have 
been  so  like  a  large  kitten  in  her  manners;  not  so  fond  of 
sitting  on  the  floor  at  folks'  feet,  nor  have  been  so  often  taken 
into  people's  arms  as  if  she  had  been  a  baby  or  a  doll.  She 
would  not  have  been  always  creeping  here,  or  drawing  herself  up 
there,  with  a  self-consciousness  that  never  sleeps ;  she  would  not 
have  cried  so  often,  have  kissed  so  much,  or  have  made  such 
ceaseless  play  with  her  eyes  and  lips ;  she  would  have  won  esteem 
by  the  quiet  dignity  and  native  force  of  her  character,  and  she 
would  not  have  coaxed  herself  into  forgiveness  and  belief  so  much 
as  she  would  have  earned  respect,  and  through  respect  the  "  atone- 
ment "  which  came  at  last.  As  it  is,  if  anything  could  have 
justified  the  Ord  family  in  their  enmity,  founded  on  their  very 
natural  suspicion  that  the  lady  companion  had  been  an  i)itrigante, 
and  had  got  round  the  old  termagant  for  her  own  purposes,  it 
would  have  been  the  seraphic  superhumanity  of  the  reluctant 
heiress  when  she  comes  into  possession,  the  pains  she  takes  to 
prove  that  she  could  not  have  manoeuvred  for  a  legacy  of  which 
she  does  not  make  half  the  personal  use  she  might,  and  her  last 
naive  confession  that  she  is  saving  all  for  him — him  being  Robert 
Ord,  her  bitter  and  unforgiving  enemy. 

The  Ord  family  themselves  are  well  drawn ;  but,  just  as  the  con- 
versations remind  us,  at  a  great  distance,  of  Mr.  TroUope,  so  do 
the  men  who  play  such  an  important  part  in  Rotha  Maturin's  life 
bring  to  us  a  far-off  and  subdued  echo  of  Mr.  Henry  Kingsley. 
Fortunately  for  the  author  of  this  book  the  echo  is  "both  far-ott' 
and  subdued,  but  it  is  there.  The  heavy-shouldered,  ponderous 
vicar,  with  his  small  stipend  and  growing  boys,  a  trifle  stupid  in 
worldly  wisdom,  if  good  and  hard  working  and  properly  "high," 
is  a  figure  that  has  vitality,  and  can  be  realized.  Garton  is 
perhaps  less  vivid,  because  more  complex  in  intention.  The  queer 
shambling  "  half  boy,  half  monk,"  who  had  no  ambition  but  to 
become  a  priest  and  his  brother's  curate,  living  in  a  cottage  with 
"Rube" — who  is  a  village  boy  afflicted  with  a  drunken°father, 
and  Garten's  special  pet  and  favourite — and  lame  Johnnie  Forbes, 
who  is  another  village  boy,  scarcely  prepares  one  for  the  passionate 
lover  into  which  he  is  transformed  by  the  power  of  Rotha's 
charms— and  offer.  For  Rotha,  to  carry  out  the  line  of  child- 
likeness  on  which  she  is  constructed,  will  not  let  Garton  go  away 
from  Bryn  when  he  has  the  chance,  but  says,  " Don't  go,  Garton; 
I  want  you,"  and  so  keeps  him  for  a  brief  season  as  her  affianced 
lover.  And,  by  way  of  showing  young  ladies  with  money  how 
they  can  persuade  young  gentlemen  without  to  take  the  manage- 
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ment  of  it,  and  of  themselves,  we  will  extract  the  scene ;  it  may 
be  useful : — 

"  Why  should  you  go  ?  "  faltered  Rotha.    How  pale  her  face  was  ! 

"  Hush,  you  must  uot  tempt  me  ;  how  can  you,  knowing  what  you  know 
now.  Of  course  I  must  go  away  ;  how  can  I  bear  to  live  on  here,  and  see 
you  every  day,  and  know,"  and  his  voice  trembled,  "  and  know  j-ou 
are  not  for  me."  He  paused,  and  then  went  on,  "  You  must  not  be  sorry 
now  I  have  told  you  this.  I  could  not  help  it.  I  could  not  indeed.  God 
bless  you,  dear,  for  your  noble  thought,  as  I  shall  bid  God  bless  you  in  my 
prayers  when  I  am  far  away." 

The  little  hand  trembled  out  to  him  again  from  the  folds  of  the  grey 
dress  ;  there  were  tears  in  the  bright  kind  eyes ;  the  sweet  face  was  covered 
with  blushes. 

"  Don't  go,  Garton  ;  I  want  you."  And  then  in  a  voice  of  intense 
feeling,  "  I  was  a  poor  girl,  without  a  friend  but  Meg  in  the  world,  till  all 
these  good  things  came  to  me  ;  but  what  are  they  worth — what  is  anything 
worth — unless  1  maj'  share  them  with  those  I  love  ?  " 

Could  he  mistake  those  brave  tender  words  ?  The  strong  man  trembled 
like  a  child  when  he  heard  them. 

"  Botha,  do  you  mean  me  ?  "  he  whispered ;  and  Rotha,  looking  up  with  a 
smile  and  a  blush  said,  "  Yes." 

Unfortunately,  however,  Rotha's  good  intentions  are  defeated, 
and  she  does  not  marry  Garton  after  all ;  but,  when  they  have 
"  passed  over  two  graves "  to  get  to  each  other,  her  old  un- 
believing enemy  Robert.  Robert  is  the  most  haz)'  of  the  three 
brothers.  One  would  not  know  whether  he  is  intended  to  be  a 
fine  fellow  with  a  bad  temper,  or  a  bad  fellow  with  the  potentiality 
of  good,  unless  we  were  instructed  by  the  author ;  but  we  find 
that  we  are  to  accept  him  as  the  former,  though  he  certainly 
has  a  vile  temper,  and  forgets,  not  only  his  gentlehood,  but  his 
manliness  more  than  once.  However,  he  makes  all  due  atone- 
ment at  the  end  by  loving  the  pretty  cuckoo  with  almost  more  passion 
than  his  youngest  brother  had  shown.  It  was  a  mercy  in  disguise, 
all  things  considered,  that  his  aunt  made  the  will  she  did.  By  it 
he  was  prevented  from  marrying  Belle;  and  Belle  in  consequence 
conveniently  dies,  when  he  gets  Rotha.  He  did  not  love  poor 
Belle ;  they  did  not  suit  each  other ;  and  her  temper  was  in  its  own 
way  as  bad  as  his.  His  gradual  love  for  Rotha  under  the  guise  of 
hate  is  well  described,  so  far  as  it  is  described  at  all ;  but  it  might 
have  been  made  of  more  interest.  This  gradual  growth  of  feeling 
is  an  excellent  instrument  in  the  hands  of  an  author,  and  always 
fascinates  a  reader,._because  afibrding  room  for  speculation  as  to 
how  it  will  turn  out,  and  what  it  all  means.  But  we  scarcely  like 
the  transfer  of  Rotha's  affections  so  decidedly.  Her  love  for 
Garton  was  too  passionate  in  its  grief  when  she  hears  that  he  has 
gone  down  with  the  vessel,  for  her  to  have  been  able  to  have  loved 
Robert  as  she  does ;  even  after  five  years.  The  only  consolation 
we  have  is  that  she  could  not  have  loved  Garton  so  much  as  the 
author  says.  She  might  have  liked  him  as  her  brother,  and  been  fond 
of  his  society,  and  have  missed  him  when  he  went,  and  have  felt  all 
that  vague  affectionateness  which  is  half  instinct  and  half  propin- 
quity ;  but  she  would  have  had  misgivings,  and  in  her  passion 
she  would  have  had  discretion.  As  it  is,  the  affair  is  managed 
with  needless  and  somewhat  uncomfortable  complication ;  and  we 
cannot  help  feeling  that  Rotha's  innocence  has  a  look  of  paint 
somehow,  and  that  she  is  on  the  whole  too  much  like  a  shep- 
herdess after  Watteau. 

The  author  has  committed  the  gi'eat  mistake  of  opening  the 
nursery  door  too  often.  We  are  overcrowded  with  boys,  and  little 
Arty  especially  is  a  nuisance.  So  indeed  is  "  Rube,"  the  Jonathan 
to  Garten's  Uavid,  round  whose  ragged  shoulders  the  vicar's 
brother  is  always  laying  his  arm ;  and  so  are  all  the  young  Ords 
whenever  they  appear,  which  is  much  too  often.  Of  Meg  or  Mrs. 
Carruthers  we  have  very  little  in  proportion  to  the  promise ;  but 
enough  as  it  turns  out.  For,  though  she  is  begun  with  a  firm 
touch  enough,  the  portrait  fades  off'  into  the  prevailing  indistinct- 
ness of  over-sweetness ;  and  the  woman  who  first  appeared  before 
us  as  almost  rugged  with  strength  and  self-control  ends  with 
being  as  hysterical  and  fond  of  gush  as  the  rest.  We  would 
earnestly  counsel  the  author  of  Robert  OrcTs  Atonement  to  be  on  her 
guard  against  her  sentimental  tendencies.  Acertain  amount  of  senti- 
ment refines  a  story,  but  too  much  weakens  it ;  and  to  have  to 
bear  company  to  such  a  weeping,  emotional,  kissing,  and  blushing 
set  of  people  as  those  of  this  book  for  three  long  volumes  is  trying, 
to  say  the  least  of  it.  Also  we  would  suggest  that  "  to  chatter 
nineteen  to  the  dozen  "  is  not  an  elegant  mode  of  saying  that  a 
girl  talks  too  much ;  and  that  Rotha  is  not  charming  when  she 
says  that  she'd  "as  lief  take  a  bull  by  the  horns"  as  ask  Robert 
(Jrd  to  let  her  take  Belle  to  Ventnor.  And  will  the  author  tell 
us  what  special  pathps  or  passion  she  sees  in  the  reduplication  of 
the  name  iti  conversation  ?  and  why,  when  Robert  and  Rotha  are 
half-wrangling  together,  "  Robert— Robert  Ord,"  and  "  Rotha — 
Rotha  Maturin  "  should  bo  considered  more  efl'ective  than  "  Mr. 
Ord  "  and Miss  Maturin,"  which  would  have  been  the  natural 
style  of  address  ? 


NOTICE. 

Wc  beg  leave  to  atate  that  wc  decline  to  return  rejected  communi- 
cations; and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

The  Satubday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

Nearly  all  the  bade  Numbers  of  the  Satdrdat  Review  may  be 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


pRYSTAL  PALACE.  — PARTICULAR  ATTRACTIONS. 

^  THIS  DAY  and  NEXT  WEEK. 

Saturday  (June  10— Special  Opera,  "  II  Trovatore,"  at  3  ;  Out-door  Sports  Romah,  at  6. 
Tuesday— Great  National  Doj;  Show  ;  Opera,  at  3. 
Wednesday— Dog  Show. 
Thursday— Doc  Show  ;  Opera,  at  3. 
Friday— Last  Day  of  Dog  Show. 

Saturday— Fifth  Grand  Summer  Concert,  *' Acis  and  Galatea,"  at  3. 
The  Fine  Art  Courts  and  Collections,  including  the  Picture  Gallery  (the  Works  on  Sale), 
the  Techuolotrical  and  Natural  History  Collections,  all  the  various  illustrations  of  ArS, 
Science,  and  Nature,  and  the  Gardens  and  Park  always  open.  Music  and  Fountains  daily. 
Admission  to  the  Palace.  Monday  toFriday,  Is.;  Saturdays, 5s.;  or  by  Ticket  purchased  before 
he  day,  Is.  6d.;  or  by  Guinea  Season  Ticket. 

(CRYSTAL    PALACE.— The   NATIONAL    DOG  SHOW, 

organized  by  the  Kennel  Club.  Tuesday,  June  17.  till  Friday.  June  20  Admission  to 

the  Show  on  the  First  day  to  witness  the  Judging,  from  Twelve  till  Three.  r>s.;  after  Three. 
2s.  6d.  Other  days.  Is.  Season  Ticket  holders  each  day.  Is.  Adanission  to  the  Pakice,  Is.; 
or  by  Guinea  Season  Ticket. 

pRYSTAL  PALACE.—The  GREAT  NATIONAL  ROSE 

^  SHOW,  Saturday.  June  28.  FETE  of  the  GERMAN  GYMNASTIC  SOCIETY 
takes  place  same  day.  Admission,  5s. ;  or  by  Ticket  purchased  before  the  day,2fi.  Gd.;  or  bv 
Guinea  Season  Ticket. 

IVTUSICAL  UNION.— JAELL  and  AUER,  expressly  from 

Paris  and  St.  Petersburg,  next  Tuesday,  will  play  Rubinstein's  Grand  Sonata.  Op.  lit. 
for  Piano  and  Violin  ;  Quartet,  C  Minor,  Beethoven  ;  aad  Quintet  in  C,  Schubert ;  and  Solos 
included  in  Programme.  J.  ELL  A .  9  Victoria  Square.^ 

DRAMATIC  READING,  with  Musical  Illustrations,  in  AID 
of  the  SAILORS'  HOME,  Holyhead.  Queen's  Concert  Kooms.  Hanover  Square. 
Saturday  Evening,  June  21,  at  Half-past  Eight  o'clock,  Mrs.  STIRLING  will  read  (for  the 
lirst  time)  Thomas  Bri^stocke's  Historical  Play,  "Eustace  de  St.  Pierre,"  with  the  Author's 
Incidental  Music,  performed  by  the  following  eminent  Artist.-; :— Miss  Edith  Wynne,  Mr. 

Lewis  Thomas,  Mr.  John  Thomas  (Harpist  to  Her  Majofty  the  Queen),  and  a  Select  Choir  

Reserved  Seats.  lOs.  6d.;  Unreserved,  5s.  and  Ss.  6d.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  of  Lamborn 
Cock,  (kJ  New  Bond  Street ;  Stanley  Lucas,  Wcbcr  &  Co.,  84  New  Bond  Street  ;  usual  Agent» ; 
and  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms. 

THE  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  ia  WATER-COLOURS.— 

-L    The  SIXTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  ia  now  OPEN,  b  Pall  Mall  East, 
from  Niuc  till  Seven. — Admittance.  Is.  Catalogue,  (jd. 
 ALFRED  D.  FRIPP^  Secretary. 

ORE'S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  "CHRIST  LEAVINOlihe 

PRjETORIUM,"  with  "Triumph  of  Chri«tianity."  "Christian Martyrs." "Francc»c« 
(la  Uimini."  "  Neophyte,"  "  Andromeda,"  (tc.,  at  the  1)0R£  GALLERY.  34  New  Bond 
Street.  Ten  to  Six  Admission,  Is. 


D 


JpLLIAH  WALTON.— EXHIBITION,  including  "A  Storm 

^  on  the  Sea"  and  "A  Sand  Storm  in  the  Desert,"  and  many  new  and  Important 
Drawings,  Alpine  and  Eastern,  NOW  OPEN  at  Burlington  Gallery,  I'Jl  Piccadilly.  Ten  to 
Six.— Admission,  with  Catalogue,  Is. 

■RRITISH   ASSOCIATION  for  the  ADVANCEMENT  of 

J-'  SCIENCE. 

22  Albemarle  Street,  London.  W. 

The  next  ANNUAT.  GENERAL  MEETING  will  be  held  at  BRADFORD, commencing 
on  Wedncuday,  September  17. 

President  Klict-.!.  PRESCOTT  JOULE.  D.C.L.,  LL.D..  F.R.S, 

NOTICE  to  CONTRIBUTORS  of  MEMOIRS.^Anthori  are  reminded  that,  under  an 
arruiiiremvtit  dating  from  1H7I,  the  acceptance  of  MemoirH,  and  thu  dayii  un  whicli  they  are  to  be 
ri'iid,  arc  n«»w,  uk  fur  an  poBsiliU-,  <lt'li'rnnnvd  lij-  Organl/.iui:  I'oniuiittccn  for  the  nevcral  Sot-tionn 
bctiirc  the  lH'i:liiniiit'  of  the  Mcctinir.  It  hun  tlierctiire  beaunc  nfct'f'f<ary.  in  order  to  i;ive  nn 
oppiirtninty  to  the  Coniniitleeri  of  doini;  juhtice  to  the  tievcial  coniinuntcatioitt,  that  cnch 
Autlior  KhiHiM  prcimre  an  Abntract  of  hia  Memoir,  of  ii  lengtJt  Kuitnble  for  insertion  in  the 
pnliliKhed  TntiiNiu'tionii  uf  the  AHHm'iation,  and  that  he  fhuuld  nend  it.  together  with  the 
original  Memoir^  by  book-iioht,  on  or  before  September  I.oddrciiKed  thuM  :  "  General  Seen'tnrieji. 

HrrttHh  AMMK'iatioii.  22  AUienuirlc  Stii-et.  London,  W.    For  Section  "   if  ft  ^hould 

Ih*  iiu'onveiileiit  to  ttie  Author  that  hift  Piuht  Hhonld  t>o  n-ud  on  any  (wrtlcular  day,  he  Ik 
re<|ueHted  to  ncnd  InfornnUion  t)ien-of  to  the  Scerctarieti  hi  a  neimrate  note. 

Information  about  local  arrangcmcnti  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  tlic  Local  Secre- 
tarieM,  Uradlord. 

O.  GRIFFITHS,  M.A,,  Afsiftant  Otneral  Sfcretarj/^Uarrnw, 

7^IUISTIAN     EVIDENCE    SOCIETY.  —  EVTdENTIAL 

DIKCOrKHKS  nt  ST.  GEOROK'S  HALL.  Lancliam  rinw,_Oi>  Mondny  Evcnina 
next, .lune  111,  ail  AI>l>ltESS  will  lie  Elvcn  by  the  Rev.HAMIIICL  G  ARKATT,  M.A.,  Vicar 
of  St.  Mnririmt's,  IpKWI.  h.  SulOocl :  "  OliJcotlonK  to  Rcveiilfil  lU-lliiloii  un  Kviik'iiw  of  its 
Truth.  '  The  Clialr  will  lie  taken  lit  Eight  r.M.  by  RonmiT  IIAXTKli,  Emi.  Ailmlaslnn  lh?e. 
Siihwuiiint  l)l>.iiunnK  UK  f.ill,.w«:  .liine  151.  Uiv.  J.  IlAI.Iin  iN  lllloWN.  H  A.,  ••  The  I'lilneM 
or  Thmii"!  .luiii'  Ili  v.  Wll.MAM  Samiav,  M.A..  "  l.lliiurv  (  rltU'lMii  and  Clirisliun 
Ilelk'l  "  I  July  7,  Lord  lll.liup  ol  Gl.ul,'liKHTHIt  and  UlllHTOI,,  "The  Present  Asiicet  ofChristlan 
KvldeiKTs." 

I  Ihikc  Stmt,  AdctphI,  W.C,  June  I8rj.  I>.  DARKER,  M.A„  Stcr*ttrr-- 
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THE   RELIGION    of    UNIVERSAL  UNITY.— THREE 

J-  DISCOURSES  unfoldine  this  Theme  will  be  Preached  by  the  Rev.  WILLIAM 
HESRY  CHAINING,  in  St.  George's  Hall,  Lttnijham  Place,  on  the  Evenings  of  J  une  l.>, 

«,  and  W.  June  15  The  Christian  Religion  in  its  relations  with  the  surviving  Ethnic  Reli- 

Eions  of  China,  India,  Persia.  Arabia.  Sc..  and  with  Natural  Religion,  Theism,  i  ree  Religion, 
»c.  The  True  Keligious  Centre  of  Unity  for  Man.  June  22.- The  Christian  Religion  as  in- 
fluencing Civilization  throughout  Christendom  and  oil  surrounding  Nations.  The  lendencies 
of  our  Age  in  Will.  Thought,  and  Deed,  towards  the  Universal  Communion  ot  Humanity. 
June  29  _The  Arrested  Growth  of  Christendom  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Evils  and  Dangers 
resulting  from  Imperfect  Organization  in  the  Church,  the  State,  and  Society.  1  he  next  Stage  of 
Development  Demanded.  The  Family  of  the  Children  of  God — Hour  of  service,  7  p.m. 
Seats  Iree. 


ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL  FUND.— A  Statement  of 
Account,  with  List  of  Subscriptions  prepared  by  the  Finance  Committee  to  3Ist  March 
lost,  will  be  forwarded  to  each  Subscriber,  and  may  be  had  on  application.  Subscriptions  to 
the  Fund  may  be  paid  to,  and  all  information  obtained  from,  the  Secretary,  Wm.  Calvert 
Shose,  the  Chapter  House,  68  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard.  

PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  FUND.— The  ANNUAL 
irEETING  will  Uke  place  on  Tuesday,  the  17th  instant,  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
Albemarle  Street.  Mr.  TVRU'HITT  DUAKE  will  descrilie  the  present  E-Nplorations. 
The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  Three  p.m.  by  the  Archbishop  of  YORK. 

By  Order, 


9  FaU  Mall  Eaat. 


W.  BESANT,  Secrelarti. 


M 


A   L   V   E    R  N 


COLLEGE. 


President  and  Visitor— The  Lord  Bishop  of  WORCESTER. 

ffead-lfasUr—Tbe  Rev.  ARTHUR  FABER,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
New  College,  Oxford. 


There  are  Two  Departments— the  CLASSICAL  and  the  MODERN.  Pupils  are  trained  for 
the  Universities,  the  Civil  and  Military  Examinations,  and  the  Professions. 

There  is  a  LOWER  SCHOOL  preparatory  to  either  Department,  a  G}-mnasium,  Sc. 

There  are  Five  Boarding  Houses  within  the  College  Grounds,  occupied  by  the  Head-Master 
and  Four  of  his  Resident  Staff. 

Board  and  Tuition  under  Fourteen,  £80 ;  over  Fourteen,  m).  For  Non-Shareholders  an 
extra  Fee  of  £6.  Special  advantages  for  Sons  of  Clergymen  and  Home  Boarders. 

Annual  EXAMINATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  (including  at  least  Two  of  £80  per 
per  annum),  in  December. 

For  further  information,  apply  to  the  Hkad- Master, 

The  Next  Term  will  begin  on  Friday,  September  19. 


QHERBORNE  SCHOOL.— SIX  SCHOLARSHIPS,  varying 

in  value  from  50  Guineas  to  20  Gulneaa  a  year,  will  be  competed  for  on  June  24  and  25  

Further  information  can  be  obtained  of  the  Head-Master. 

HIGHFIELD  SCHOOL,  Weston-super-Mare.— Conducted  by 
a  Wrangler,  assisted  by  a  Graduate  in  Classical  Honourg.    Terms,  £81.  Specially 
adapted  for  delicate  Boys  Address.  George  Heppel.  M.A. 

THE  LONDON  CIVIL  SERVICE  and  MILITARY  COL- 
LEGE. 21  York  Place.  Portman  Square.  W — Principnl.  Dr.  HEINEMANN,  F.R.G.S. 
Special  PREPARATION  for  Cooper's  Hill,  the  Line,  Woolwich,  the  Civil  Service,  &c. 

•WOOLWICH  and  DIRECT  EXAMINATIONS  in  September 

'  '  and  August  next — Rev.  Dr.  HUGHES  (who  has  passed  over  300\  having  Eight 
PUPILS  Reading  for  these  Examinations,  will  receive  One  or  Two  more  Ealing,  VV. 

OLKESTONE.— Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  Oxon 

(formerly  Principal  of  the  Elphinstone  High  School.  Bombay),  will  continue,  with  the 
Assistance  of  a  Cambridge  Honours-Man,  to  prepare  PUPILS  for  the  Universities,  Indian 
Civil  Service,  Woolwich,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations,— Terms  and  References  on 
application. 

DIRECT  CO.MMISSIONS.— Mr.  ASHTON  prepares  CANDI- 
DATES  (Be*rident  or  non-Resident).  for  the  above  and  other  Examinations.    At  the 

recent  Examination,  Five  of  Mr.  ASHTON'8  Pupils  were  successful  M  King  Henry's  Road, 

S.  Uampstead. 

PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATIONS  for  LAW,  MEDICINE, 
CIVIL  SERVICE,  and  PHARMACEUTICAL  MINOR  can  be  passed  expeditiously 
and  creditably  by  studying  under  Mr.  HOWSE,  3  Staples  Inn,  Chancery  Lane,  Ilolborn. 
Temfts  forwarded  on  application  by  letter. 

■fflSITING  TUTOR— A  former  ASSISTANT-MASTER  at 

■      Cheltenham  College,  who  has  had  twelve  years' successful  experience  in  preparing  for 


the  Public  Schools, &c..  has  some  unoccupied  time.  Pupil9_of  neglected  educat 
progress  under  his  "    "  * 

references  Tutor. 


oke  rapid 


progress  under  his  system.   A  MORN^ING  CLASS  tor  Belgravia  is  being  formed.  Titled 
,  Messrs.  Lovegrove,  9  Halkin  Street  West,  Belgrave  Sfiuare,  S.  W. 


FIRST-CLASS      PREPARATORY      SCHOOL    will  be 
OPENED  in  September  next,  at  YARLETT  HALL,  3J  miles  from  Stafford,  under  the 
manazement  of  the  Rev.  WALTER  EARLE.  M.A. 

The  House  is  very  commodious,  containing  forty-four  rooms,  with  large  garden,  and  twenty 
acres  of  grass  land. 
Sanitary  arrangements  thoroughly  good. 
Excellent  provision  for  all  work  and  play. 

The  general  counw;  of  Education  will  include  all  branches  of  English,  the  Classics,  Mathe- 
matics. French,  and  Elements  of  Natural  Science. 
Terms.  XlOfi  per  annum. 

Mr.  EAitr^E 'Exhibitioner  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Second-Class  Classical 
Trir'os.  1*1),  has  been  ior  the  last  ten  years  Class  and  House  Jlaster  in  Uppingham  School. 
Prospectus  and  testimonials  forwarded  on  application. 
Atldresa,  at  present.  Rev.  Walteu  Eaule,  Refi^ate,  Uppingham. 

References  may  be  made  to  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  the  Right  Rev  the 
T»rd  Bishop  of  Hereford,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Adderley,  Bart..  M.P.  •  Colonel  the 
Right  Hon.  J.  Wilson  Patten,  M.P.  ;  the  Rev,  Edward  Thring.  M.A.,  Head-Master  and 
AoHi'4tant-Ma<teTfl.  Uppingham  :  the  Rev,  S,  A.  Pears,  D,D..  Head-Master  of  Repton  •  the  Rev 
G.  Butler,  M.A.,  Principal  of  Liverpool  College  :  the  Rev.  the  Chancellor  Wales,  the  Rectory 
Uppingham  :  the  Rev.  Barnard  Smith,  late  Pellow  and  Senior  Bursar  of  St.  Peter's  College' 
Cambridge,  GUaton,  Uppingham.  * 

T^O  GOOD  MASTERS  will  be  required  in  a  PRIVATE 

SCnOOL  at  the  end  of  Aui^jat.  one  chiefly  for  Mathematics,  tlie  other  as  .Junior  Master  — 
Addreu.  with  reference!,  and  stating  salary  required.  Rev.  J.  L.  Cabkick,  Spring  Hill,  near 
Southampton. 


O 


RGANIST  and  CHOIRMASTER  WANTED,  for  Newington 

Church  (Established'),  Edinburgh.   Salary  not  less  than  jEft.'>.    He  must  be  ready  to 
r  on  his  duties  at  the  beginning  of  November  next. 
Applications,  with  textimonials,  must  be  sent  to  Mr.  Georok  Ferrier,  15  Amiston  Place 
Edmburgh,  before  July  1.  * 


M 


By  Order  of  the  Executors — Belgrave  Sauare — The  Ground  I..ease  of  a  noble  Mansion,  held 
for  about  Fifty-one  Years  unexpired  at  £9  Ground  Rent,  with  immediate  Possession. 

ESSRS.    GODWIN    &    BASLEY  are  honoured  with 

Instructions  from  the  Executors  of  the  late  Hon.  Henry  Coventry  to  SELL  by 
ATXTIO."^,  on  the  Premise*,  on  Thursday,  July  U,  at  Two  precisely  (unless  previously  dis- 
pr/«rd  of  by  Private  Treaty;,  the  GROUND  LEASE  of  the  noble  Town  MANSION, 
3^0.2.%  Belgrave  Sfjuare,  most  commandinglv  situate  at  the  South-west  and  preferable  Corner 
of  this  most  fashionable  Centre,  and  with  a  Portico  Entrance  in  Upper  EcclcBton  Street,  The 
elevation  having  Two  Frontages  is  very  imiKjsing  in  appearance,  more  so  than  the  majority 
of  the  Hounes  in  the  Square,  fjeing  adorned  with  liandsfjme  Columns  with  Corinthian  Car>i- 
talfl.  The  Resirlenr*;.  occupying  a  corner  fKwition,  derives  a  greater  opiwrtunity  for  obtaining 
additional  light  and  air  than  could  otherwise  be  hwl.  It  Cfjntains  J:M>eHt  and  secondary  bed 
and 'lrc«^inK-rrx>m8,  the  principal  ones  of  the  following  restrictive  dimensions  :— 21  ft.  9  in.  by 
III  ft.;  Mft.  by  I7ft.  4  in.;  22  ft.  9  in.  by  l.'ift.  6in.:  21  ft.  by  12  ft,  R  in,;  17  ft.  by  17  ft,:  22  ft.  by  21  ft 
9  in.;  21  ft,  4in.  by  I3ft,  3in.;  21  ft.  by  2f>ft.  3  in.;  21  ft.  by  20ft.  10  in.;  a  magnificent  suite  of 
drawin(f-r'H>m«,  moat  handw)mely  fitted  and  decorated,  and  f^*  ft.  3  in.  rlcep,;  tally's  boudoir 
a/ljoining.  ft.  by  17  ft.;  a  wide  and  handsome  staircase,  well  lighted  by  a  domed  skylight ; 
dining- r'x>m.  the  whole  width  of  front,  3.'>ft.  6in.  by  Wft,  fi  in.;  library,.^!  ft,  Gin.  by  20  ft.  10  in.; 
dr»:*«ing-r<K>m.  with  bath,  &c.,  and  a  rnont  extensive  l>aj*ement.  with  grwd  sleeping  accommoda- 
tion tKer'-in,  suitable  for  a  large  ejitablinhment  i  detached  laundry  and  licd-room,  second  stair- 
ra«^  t/)  third  flor»r.  In  the  rear  is  Ktabling  for  eight  horses,  (xio/jh-housc  for  four  large-sized 
rarri*gfc(i.  hameiM  and  living  rwms.—May  tie  viewed  by  cards  from  the  Auctioneers,  and  par- 
ti(:'jiiir<and  rj-tnditlons  of  sale  obtained  of  Mewrs.  Iceman,  Groves,  and  lycman,  Solicitors, 
M  r,inr/>tn*»-inn  Fields,  W.C-j  and  at  Messrs.  Gfxlwin  and  Basley's  ufhcea,  I-'jMotcomb  Street, 
il^lgrave  Bquarc,  Ixindon,  H.W, 

LJ  YDROPATHY.— SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill. 

J-X  /•ttf.tfian-Dr.  EDWARD  T,ANE  M.A..  M.D..Edin.  Turkish  Baths.  Consulta- 
tions dailx  (Saturdcir  excepted  i  at  7  Trmces  8trc«t,  Hanover  Square,  from  Ten  till  Twelve. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE.— The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIEN- 
TAL STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY   BOOK   PASSENGERS  and  receive 
Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 

FUO,M  SOUTHAMPTOS.  (eaSTlSa). 

}  


From  Bhindihi. 


GIBRALTAR 

MALTA  

ALEXANDRIA 


Every  Tlmrsday, 
at  '2  p.m. 


^HS^'^I''*^  —•  i   Every  Thursday,  f 

BOMBAY       i      ^  < 


IBAY 

GALLE  , 

MADRAS  ... 
CALCUTTA , 

PENANG  

SINGAPORE 

CHINA  

JAPAN  


Every  Friday 
Morning. 


Every  Monday, 
at  ^  a.m. 


Thursday,  .Tune  5 
and  If.  at  a  p.m. 
aud  every  alternate 
Thursday. 


AUSTRALIA  (  '^''Tm? J^'n.""'' ^ 

ZEALAND  . ,  \    ^..^  every  fourth 
tCargo  only)  (  Tiiursday. 


f  Friday  Morning,  i 
)  June  I.)  and  27,  and  j 

1  every  Fourth  ) 

I.  Friday.  I 

,    (  Friday  Morning,  ( 

J  Jmiei;t,  J 

J  and  every  fourth  \ 

\  Friday.  I 


Monday,  .Tune  1f>  andj 

3U,  at  5  a>.m. 
and  every  siUernatfc 
Monday. 

Monday,  June  Iff, 

at  'i  a.m. 
and  every  fourth 
Monday. 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  returning  by  the  Company's  Steamers  within 
Six  or  Twelve  Months  of  their  arrival. 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  viii  Bombay,  to  the  principal  Railway  Stations  in  India, 
and  through  Tickets  to  Venice  and  lirindist  are  issued  at  the  Company's  Office,  Tickets  to 
Brindigi  only  can  aim  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Lebeau  &  Co.,  Billiter  Street  (South  Italian 
Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  information,  apply  at  the  Company's 
Offices,  122Leadenhall  Street, London,  or  Oriental  Place, Southampton. 

T  N~D  rA  N  ~      P  A  R  C  E  L  POST. 

Under  Authority  from  the  POSTMASTER-GENERAL  of  INDIA. 
Parcels  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  in  weitrht  and  2  ft.  x  1  ft.  x  I  ft.  in  size,  and  €'iO  in  value, 
are  conveyed  by  the  Peninsulau  and  Oriental  Company  from  London  to  any  Post  Town 
in  India  at  a  uniform  charge  of  Is.  4d.  per  lb.   Full  Particulars  on  application  at 
 121!  LEADENHALL  STREET,  E.C.  

"DRIGHTON.  —  BEDFORD   HOTEL.  —  Every  endeavour  is 

madeto  renderthis  Hotel  equal  to  its  long-cxistingrepute.  Spacious  Coffee  Room  for 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel.— Communications  to  The 
Mamager.  Bedford  Hotel  Company,  Limited.  

fpHE     GRANVILLE     HOTEL,    St.  Lawrence-on-Sea.— 

Ramsgate  the  nearest  Station  on  both  Lines.  One  of  the  most  elegant,  commodious, 
and  comfortable  Hotels  in  the  Kingdom,  Hydropathic,  Turkish,  Ozone,  Saline,  Plunge,  and 
other  Baths  in  the  Hotel.   Table-d'hOte  daily.  


H 


EALTH    RESORTS.  — ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL. 

Air  bracing  yet  balmy. 
Beautiful  scenery  of  North  Devon.     240  Apartments.     Cuisine  excellent. 
 Wines  choice.      Table  d'llute  daily.  


/^OODALL'S  BASKERVILLE  VELLUM  WOVE  NOTE 

PAPER  and  ENVELOPES  are  unequalled  for  Delicate  Colour,  Purity  of  Substance. 
Uniformity  of  Textvire,  and  Beautiful  Finish.   Sold  by  all  Stationers.   Wholesale  only  froraj 
CHARLES  GOODALL  &  SON,  Camden  Works,  London,  N.W. 

PREME  de    la   CREME   (the  New  Court  Note  Paper), 

^  mode  from  ChartaPerfecta.  Resistered  The  Publicare  respectfully  CAUTIONED  that 

the  NEW  COURT  NOTE  PAPER  is  to  be  had  only  of  .TENNER  &  KNEWSTUB.to  the 
Queen.  Heraldic  Engravers  and  Stationers  by  Special  Appointments  to  their  Royal  IIig:hnesse» 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  Specimens  of  Mouojrrams,  Stamping,  and  Charta  Perfects 
free  :n  St.  .lames's  Street,  and  m  Jermvn  Street,  S.W. 


IV/fECHI'S  DRESSING  BAGS  and  CASES,  DESPATCH 

BOXES.  Tourists'  Writing  Cases.  Jewel  Cases,  Writing  Desks,  Parisian  Productions, 
Library  Sets  in  Mediaival  and  Leather.  Albums,  Cases  of  Fine  Cutlery,  Scissors.  Razors,  Table 
Knives,  the  Magic  Razor  Sirop  and  Paste,  at  MECHI'S.112  Regent  Street,  W.  Illustrated 
CatalogBC  post  free.   Established  I(ii27.   City  Prices  charged  for  Cash.  

A  LUMINIUM  WATCHES,  £1  Is.,  £1  10s.,  £1  15s.,  £2  2s. 

•^■^  MarvellousTimekeepers.  Machine  made.  Same  as  supplied  by  us  to  H.R.H.  the  Princa 
of  Wales.  Illustrations.  Three  Stamps.-MILLIKIN  &  LAWLEY,  168  Strand.  

'T'HE  ASTRONOMER-ROYAL  Reported  to  the  Admiralty 

(August  13, 1870'!  on  40  Chronometers  entered  for  annual  competition,  "  M.  F.  DENT'S- 
is  thetinest  we  have  ever  had  on  trial."— M.  F.  DENT.  Chronometer,  Watch,  and  Clock  Maker 
to  the  Queen  .33  COCKSPUR  STREET.  CHARING  CROSS.   


w 


HAT  OUGHT  to  be  CONSIDERED  HONESTLY  and 

LEGALLY  GOLD? 

18-carat  Gold,  or  f  Gold  and  \  alloy,  fulfils  all  the  requirements.  18-carat  gold  may,  there- 
fore, be  considered  an  honest  gold.  It  looks  well  and  wears  well.  All  other  proportions  fail  in 
their  pretensions.  (Vide  the  "  Book  of  Hail-Marks,"*  7s,  6d.) 

GOLD  ORNAMENTS  of  this  quality  only  are  manufactured  by  Mr.  STREETER,  Jeweller 
and  Diamond  Merchant,  37  Conduit  Street,  Bond  Street,  London. 

All  goods  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  the  quality  of  the  Gold  guaranteed  on  the  invoice. 
*  Can  be  had  direct  from  the  Author,  Mr.  LUTSCHAUNIG,  50  Lord  Street,  Liverpool. 

T  ONDON    &    RYDER,    Diamond     Merchants.— Wedding 

Bracelets,  Wedding  Necklaces,  and  Wedding  Presents  oi  every  description.  Brides- 
maids'Lockets,  of  new  and  original  Designs;  with  a  large  variety  of  Diamond  Ornaments  of 
artistic  merit,  in  the  best  possible  taste  and  of  eterling  excellence,  at  Messrs.  LONDON  & 
RYDER'S,  Diamond  Merchants,  17  New  Bond  Street,  corner  of  Clifford  Street. 
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ESTABLISHED  A.D.  1700. 

URNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  at  DEANE  &  COMPANY'S. 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  with  priced  Furnishing  List,  post  free. 


Table  Cutlery. 

Electro-Silver  Plate. 

Tea  Trays  and  Urns. 

Gas  Chandeliers  and  Fittings. 

Lamps—Table,  Hall.  &c. 

Baths— Hot  and  Cold  Water. 


Fenders  and  Fire-irons. 
Bedsteads  and  Bedding. 
Stoves  and  Ranges. 
Copper,  Iron,  and  Tin  Ware. 
Turnery,  Brushes,  and  Mats. 
Horticultural  Tools. 


A  Discount  of  Five  per  cent-  for  Cash  Payments  of  £2  and  upwards. 
DEANE  &  COMPANY.  46  King  William  Street,  London  Bridge,  E.C. 

URNISH      YOUR      HOUSE      or  APARTMENTS' 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  Cash  Prices  ;  no  Extra  Charges. 
Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from.  All  Goods  Warranted,  Terms  post  free  ;  with  Illustrated 
Price  Catalogue,  three  stamps  249  and  gTiO  Tottenham  Court  Road,    Established  1862.  

MEE'S     DESIGNS    of   FURNITURE    and  of 

IRON  and  BRASS  BEDSTEADS. 
A  New  and  Revised  Edition  of  this  Work  is  now  issued, 
In  a  size  convenient  for  transmission  by  post,  and  will  be  forwarded,  on  application,  by 
W.  A.  &  S.  SMEB, 
6  FINSBURY  PAVEMENT,  LONDON. 


s 


PARQUET    FURNITURE.  —  HOWARD^S    PATENT.  — 

Furniture  of  all  descriptions  made  of  HOWARD'S  PATENT  PARQUET  is  of  the 
most  durable  kind,  and  (being  manufactured  by  Machinery)  moderate  in  cost,  and  of  the  finest 
I)osKible  quality.  Combining  Parqueterie  with  Wood  Tapestry,  residences  may  be  fitted  up 
without  eitJier  painting  or  paper-hanging. 

HOWARD  &  SONS, 
Decorators  and  Cabinet  Makers  by  Steam  Power,  2').  26.  and  27  Bemers  Street,  London,  W., 
 and  Midland  Buildings.  New  Street.  Birmingham.  

P LARK'S   PATENT  STEEL  NOISELESS  SHUTTERS, 

Sell-Coiling,  Fire  and  Thief  Proof,  can  be  adapted  to  any  Window  or  other  Opening. 
Proppectuses  tree — CLARK  &  CO.,  Sole  Patentees,  Rathboue  Place,  W. ;  Paris,  Manchester, 
Liverpool. and  Dublin.  

'T'HE   LITERARY    MACHINE  (Patented)    (under  Royal 

Patronage),  for  holding  a  Book,  Writing-desk,  Lamn,  Meals,  fee.  in  any  position,  over 
a  Bed,  Sofa,  or  Easy  Chair.  Invaluable  to  Students  and  Invalids.  Admirably  adapted  for 
India.   A  most  useful  and  elegant  Gift.  Prices  from  208.   Drawings  post  free. 

_      CARTER,  fiA  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 

'THE    MUNSTER  DAIRIES   DEPOT,    Cork.— Established 

1870,  for  the  export  of  fine  IRISH  BUTTER,  Since  its  establishment  nearly  4,OOO.ooolb3. 
of  Butter,  in  5it,4KO  firkins  of  7.'>  lbs.  each,  valued  at  £201.920  sterling,  have  been  ordered  and 
shipped,  showing  the  public  appreciation  of  the  excellence  of  the  be-'^t  Irish  Butter — Trade 
tenns  and  prices  on  application  to  T.  J.  CLANCH  Y,  Munster  Dairies  Depot,  Cork. 

f  CE  SAFES^d  WENHAM  LAKE  ICE.— The  WENHAM 

^  LAKE  ICE  COMPANY'S  celebrated  ICE  (in  Town  or  Conntrv).  Ice  Water  Pitchers. 
Icelluttcr  Dishes.  Ic*  Cream  Machines.  PRIZE  MEDAL  and  NEW  DUPLEX  REFRIGE- 
KA TORS,  fitted  with  Water  Tanks  and  Filters,  and  all  modem  improvements,  can  be 
obtained  only  at  the  sole  Office,  the  WENHAM  LAKE  ICE  COMPANY,  1S5  Strand,  London 
(corner  of  Savoy  Street).  Illustrat«d  Price  Lists  free. 
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The  Saturday  Eeview. 


[June  14, 1873. 


EAST    LONDON    RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

ISSUE  OF  £86,350  PERPETUAL  5  PER  CENT.  FIRST  PREFERENCE  STOCK, 

BEING  THE  BALANCE   UNISSUED  OF  THE  £400,000  PEEFERENCE    STOCK  OF  THE  COMPANY, 
Which  is  the  FIRST  CHARGE  on  the  Net  Receipts  of  the  undertaking,  after  Paj-ment  of  the  Interest  on  the  Debenture  Capital  of  the  Companj-. 

PBICE  OF  ISST7E-£72  10s.  PER  £100  STOCK. 


H.  M.  BROWNRIGG,  Esq. 


Directors. 

WILLIAM   HAWES,  Esq.,  aiairman. 
LAWFORD  ACL  AND,  Esq.  I  JOHN  SALE  BARKER,  Esq. 

Major-General  BROVVNRIGG,  C.B.  I  PETER  GRAHAM,  Esq. 

ALFRED  SMEE,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Auditors, 

I  H.  H.  STANSFELD,  Esq 

Solicitors. 

Messrs.  WILSON,  BRISTOWS,  &  CARPMAEL,  1  Copthall  Buildings,  E.G.,  London. 

Bankers. 

LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER  BANK,  Lothbury,  E.C.,  London. 
Secretary— G.  E.  COOPER,  Esq. 
Offices— 3  GREAT  WINCHESTER  STREET  BUILDINGS,  E.C.,  LONDON. 


The  Directors  of  the  Bast  London  Railway  Company  are  prepared  to  receive 
applications  for  £86,350  Perpetual  Five  per  Gent.  First  Preference  Stocli:  (being 
the  balance  o£  £400,000  Preference  Stock),  entitled  to  dividend  out  of  the  Profits 
■of  each  year,  in  priority  to  the  Ordinary  Capital  of  the  Company. 

The  price  of  issue  is  £72  lOs.  per  £100  Stock,  payable  as  follows,  viz. : 
£10         on  each  £100  Stock,  payable  on  Application. 
20  „  „  „  Allotment. 

1.5  „  „  „  August  1,  1873. 

1.5  „  „  „  September  1, 1873. 

12  105.         „  „  „  October  1,  1873. 


£72  10s. 


Subscribers  may  pay  up  their  Stock  in  full  on  any  day  when  an  instalment  falls 
•due,  discount  being  allowed  for  such  prepayment  at  the  rate  of  ti  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

This  Stock  now  for  Subscription  is  the  Balance  of  the  entire  Preference  Capital 
of  the  Company — which  takes  precedence  of  the  Ordinary  Share  Capital,  amounting 
to  £1,400,000 — (the  whole  of  which  has  been  issued  and  called  up)— and  is  the  first 
charge  on  the  net  profits  of  the  undertaking,  after  payment  of  Interest  on  £5GC,600 
Debenture  Capital. 

The  total  Capital  of  the  Company,  authorised  by  its  Acts  of  Parliament,  is  as 
follows,  viz,  : 

£.56fi,G00  Debenture  Capital,  of  which  £4Gfi,fi00  has  been  raised  ; 

£400,000  Preference  Capital,  of  which  £31.3,600  has  already  been  allotted,  and 

the  Balance,  viz.,  £86,300,  is  now  offered  for  Subscription  ; 
£1,400,000  Ordinai'y  Capital,  all  issued  and  called  up. 
The  Line  is  worked  by  the  London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway  Company, 
for  a  term  of  21  years,  under  an  Agreement  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  from 
January  1,  1870,  at  a  percentage  for  working  expenses  of  -53  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
receipts,  revisable  every  five  years  in  favour  of  the  East  London  Company,  but  never 
to  exceed  .53  per  cent.,  with  the  option  to  the  Brighton  Company  of  continuing  the 
Agreement  in  perpetuity. 

Among  the  advantages  of  the  Agreement  no  capital  will  be  required  to  be  raised 
by  the  East  London  Company  for  Rolling  Stock,  and  the  maximum  rate  for  working 
expenses  being  fixed,  the  revenue  will  be  freed  from  liability  to  fluctuations  from 
increased  cost  of  iron,  coal,  and  labour. 
The  Sections  completed  and  at  work  are  : 

1.  From  the  New  Cross  Station  of  the  Brighton  Railway  to  Wapping. 

2.  From  the  Old  Kent  Road  Station  of  the  South  London  Railway  to 

Wapping. 

The  Trafllc  from  these  Sections  is  most  encouraging,  having  increased  20  per 
cent,  last  year  over  the  previous  year ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  incomplete  state 
cf  the  Line,  nearly  One  Million  Two  Hundred  Thousand  Pjissengers  were  carried 
during  the  past  twelve  months ;  but  this  forms  no  index  to  the  very  largo  traffic 
which  will  1)C  obt.ained  when  the  system  is  completed. 

The  Works  in  the  London  Docks,  and  upon  the  Scetions  between  Wapping  and 
the  Docks,  and  north  of  tlie  Docks  to  the  Shad  well  Station,  arc  being  pushed  forward 
with  great  energy  by  lles-rs.  T.  and  C.  Wai.keii,  the  Contractor.s. 

The  first  half  of  the  Cofferdam  in  the  Docks  is  nearly  finished,  and  will  soon  bo 
reiidy  foi  the  brickwork  of  the  tunnel. 

The  Works  to  connect  the  Line  by  direct  physical  junctions  at  New  Cross  with  the 
Loiiilon,  Brighton  and  .South  Coast  and  the  South-Kastcrn  Railways  are  proceeding 
rapidly,  and  when  completed  trains  will  pass  over  these  Lines  on  to  the  East 
London  Kaimvay  without  change  of  carriage  for  cither  Passengers  or  Hoods. 

Possession  is  obtained  of  nearly  all  the  property  rer]nircd  between  ShadwcU  and 
Belhnal  Oreen,  and  the  Directors  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Works  will 
be  completed  by  November  of  n(^xt  year. 

This  prop-em  giving  confidence  in  the  early  completion  of  the  Works  has  been 
appreciated  by  the  public,  the  price  of  the  Shares  having  in  the  last  few  months 
advanced  nearly  7.5  per  cent.,  or  fiom  31  to  4i  per  Shore  to  G  to  Oh  per  Share, 
and  the  Debentures  are  at  a  premium. 

The  Company  have  running  powers  over  the  Great  Eastern  Lino  to  the  Central 


Broad  Street  Station,  adjoining  the  Station  of  the  North  London  Piailway  and  the 
intended  Station  of  the  MetropoUtan  Railway. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  accompanying  Map  that  the  East  LoNnox 
Railway,  when  completed,  will  form  a  highway  for  traliSc  between  the  Northern 
and  Southern  systems  of  Railways,  by  means  of  junctions  or  connections  witli 

1.  The  Great  Eastern  Railway  at  Bethnal  Green. 

2.  The  London  and  Brighton  Railway  at  New  Cross. 

3.  The  South-Easteni  Railway  at  New  Cross,  ami 

4.  The  South  London  Railway  at  Old  Kent  Road. 
It  will  also  be  brought  into  immediate  proximity  to 

5.  The  North  London  Railway  at  Broad  Street,  and 

6.  The  Metropolitan  Railway  at  Broad  Street, 

by  means  of  which  the  entire  district  south  of  the  iletropolis  now  traversed  by  the 
Southern  Lines,  and  that  traversed  by  the  Great  Eastern,  the  Blackwall,  and  the 
Tilbury  and  Southend  Railways  on  the  East  and  North-East,  will  be  brought  into 
connection  with  the  City  at  the  Central  Broad  Street  Station  ;  direct  communiea- 
tion  will  thus  be  afforded  not  only  for  the  large  residential  traffic  on  the  great  Lines 
before  mentioned,  but  also  eventually  for  the  transmission  of  Goods  and  Minerals, 
as  well  as  Passengers,  to  and  from  the  manufacturing  districts  and  the  Continent. 

With  regard  to  the  Revenue  on  the  completion  of  the  Railway  available  for 
paying  the  Interest  on  the  Preference  Capital,  the  following  statement  of  the 
Revenue  of  other  Metropolitan  Lines  will  show  the  ample  security  for  holders  of 
the  Stock,  viz  : 

In  186-5  the  receipts  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  were  £740  per  mile  per 

week,  they  are  now  nearly  £1,200. 
The  North  London  RaDway  receipts  were  £370,  and  are  now  nearly  £600  per 

mile  per  week.  , 
The  Metropolitan  District  Railway,  recently  completed,  is  earning  £6.50  per 
mile  weekly  from  Passengers  only. 

It  must  be  safe  to  estimate  the  receipts  of  the  EA.'?r  London  Rah.wav,  fmm 
Passengers  and  Goods,  shortly  after  its  completion ,  as  equiil  to  those  of  the  .Met  ri- 
politan  District  Railway,  which  would  produce  nearly  £220,000  per  annum,  and, 
after  deducting  working  expenses,  would  leave  about  £10.5,000  per  annum  net. 

The  amount  required  for  the  Interest  on  £466,600  Debenture  Capital  ant  hnri7ed 
under  the  East  London  Act  of  1865,  and  £100,000  to  be  raised  under  the  Act  of  I  s;o, 
is  together  onl.y  £34,000  per  annum,  leaving  an  estimated  income  of  £70,000  pur 
annum,  on  which  the  Preference  Stock  will  have  the  first  charge. 

The  amount  required  for  the  Interest  on  the  Preference  Stock  being  only 
£20,000  per  annum,  the  estimated  available  revenue  for  its  payment  is  Uireu  and  a 
half  times  the  amount  required. 

Provisional  Certificates  will  be  issued  in  the  first  instance,  and  will  be  exchanged 
for  Stock  Certificates  when  all  the  Instalments  are  paid. 

Applications,  which  must  be  accompanied  by  the  payment  of  £10  on  each  £100 
Stock  applied  for,  may  be  made  on  the  annexes!  Form. 

If  any  Instalment  is  not  paid  when  due.  the  Allotment  may  be  cancelled,  and  all 
previous  p<aynients  retained  for  the  benefit  of  the  Company. 

Should  any  Applicant  receive  no  Allotfnent,  the  deposit  paid  will  Im  rclnrncvl 
forthwith  without  deductions ;  and  should  a  snuUler  amount  lie  allotted  than  n]>- 
plied  for,  the  balance  paid  on  application  will  be  applied  towards  payment  of  the 
amount  payable  on  Allotment. 

The  popularity  of  well-secured  English  Railway  Preference  Stocks,  as  an  invest- 
ment, is  well  known  ;  the  average  value  of  a  .5  per  Cent.  Preference  Stock  is  IOi(  to 
110,  and  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  when  this  Line  is  completed  iuhI  the  trafllc 
developed,  the  Picfercucc  Stock  of  this  Comjiany  should  attain  a  similar  value. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  can  bo  obtained  of  the  Skcrutaiiv,  at  the 
Onices  of  the  rompany,  3  Great  Winchester  Street  Buildings,  E.C.,  Loudon,  or  from 
any  Loudon  stockbroker. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

WILLIAM  HAWES,  Oiainnan. 
G.  E.  COOPER,  Secre(ar!/. 

3  Great  Winchester  Street  Buildings,  E.C. 
London,  June  12,  1873. 


EAST  LONDON  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

Issue  of  .£86,350  Perpetual  Five  per  Cent.  First  Preference  Stock,  beinK  the  Balance  unissued  of  the  £400,000  Proierenco 

atock  of  the  Company.    Price  oi  Issue,  £72  10s.  per  £100  Stock. 

FORM  OP  APPLICATION. 
TO  THE  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  EAST  LONDOU  RAILWAl  COMPAJV^. 

OKNTLRMKN.-naving  paid  lo  your  Bonkern,  the  London  and  WRSTMiNnri:u  IUnk.  Lothbury,  the  Sum  of  n«„„,,...  T''°""^^•  '','*.„?ii''T'!''^ 

£10  r».r  Cent,  on  £  PenK-lual  Flv.;  per  Oont.  First  Pn  ferenco  Stook  of  the  Ka.st  LONDON  RAILWAY  COMrANV.  I  req  i08t  you  will  allot  mo 

tliatlunonnt;  and  I  a({ree  to  accept  Iho  Hamo,  or  any  Hmallcr  amount  you  may  allot  to  me,  on  the  terms  stated  in  the  Prospectus,  datud  Jmio  12,  18..),  and  to  pay  llio 
fui  llior  liuituluiuntii  thereon  at  the  tiucti  nieutioucd  la  atich  ProHi)Cctuu. 

Name  (in  full)  

AddicHU   

DttKcriptlon   -  

Date  Juno  1878. 


Signature 

(Addition  to  bo  aignod  by  Bubacribcn  who  wish  to  poy  in  full.) 
I  doiiro  to  pay  up  In  full  on  Allotmont. 

Slpiatiire  


i9i 


June  14,  1873.J 


The  Saturday  Eeview. 
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OVERNMENT    STOCK    INVESTMENT  COMPANY, 

Limited, 
33  CORNIIILL,  E.C. 


CAPITAL_£1.000.000. 


FIRST  ISSUE,  X500.000. 


The  Cipital  and  Deposits  received  by  this  Company  arc  invested  in  Government  Stocks  and 
Guaranteed  Securities,  which  are  quarterly  inspected  by  the  Auditors,  who  certify  as  to 
correctness  and  advertise  their  Certificate,  thereby  giving  the  tuost  unciucstionable  security. 
NEW  DEPOSIT  FEATURE. 
DEPOSIT  XOTES  issued  under  the  Seal  of  the  Company  for  terms  of  Three  and  Five  Years 
with  Cheques  or  Cotipuus  attached  for  Hall- Yearly  Interest  of 

5J  per  Cent,  per  Annum  for  Five  Years. 
5  per  Cent,  per  Annum  for  Three  Years. 
DEPOSITS,  Trith  one  month's  notice  of  witlidrawal—l  per  Cent,  below  the  current  Bank 
rate  for  ttirce  mouths,  the  current  Bank  rate  for  six  months,  and  Five  per  Cent,  for  twelve 
mouths. 

ADVANCES  made  on  Deposit  of  British,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Government  Stocks. 

A.  W.  RAY,  Maiiaacf. 

THE     AGRA     BANK,    Limited.  — Established    in  1833. 
CAPITAL,  il, 000,000. 
Head  Office- NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONBON. 
BnAXCHES  ia  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay.  Madras,  Kurrachee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 
Hong  Kong. 

Current  Acoonnta  are  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £luu. 

J>eposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  \tz.  : 

At  5  percent,  perann..  subject  to  12  months'  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 
For  shorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issaed  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  I?urcha3e3  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  tlie  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army.  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Bu&ine:as  and  Mouey  Agency,  British,  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON,  Chairman. 


OYAL    EXCHANGE    ASSURANCE    OFFICE,  Royal 

Exchange.  London.  June  11,  1873, 
The  Court  of  Directors  of  the  ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE  do  hereby  give  Notice, 
that  a  GENERAL  COURT  of  the  said  Corporation  will  be  holden  at  their  Ottice.  at  the 
Royal  Exchange,  on  Thursday,  the  3rd  of  Julv  next,  trom  (hie  o'clock  till  Two  o'clock  in 
the  Aftemo-.u.  for  the  Election  of  a  GOVERNOR.  SUB-GOVERNOR,  and  DEPUTY- 
GOVEKNUR.  and  that  the  said  Court  will  be  continued  by  adjournment,  and  holden  at  the 
same  place  and  during  the  same  time,  on  Friday,  the  4th  of  July  next,  for  the  Election  of 
Twenty-four  DIRECTORS.  Which  Elections  will  be  severally  declared  at  such  times  as  the 
Court  shall  appoint  to  receive  the  respective  Reports  Icom  the  Scrutineers. 

ROBERT  P.  STEELE,  Secretary. 

"N.B  Printed  Lists  of  the  Proprietors  qualified  to  Vote  will  be  ready  to  be  delivered  at  the 

Office  on  Saturday,  the  28th  day  of  June  inst. 

■ROYAL   EXCHANGE    ASSURANCE  CORPORATION, 

(Established  by  Royal  Charter,  A.D.  1720.) 
FOR  SEA.  FIRE.  LIFE,  ANT)  ANNUITIES. 
OFFICES-ROYAL  K^rHAXQE,  LONTJON.     BuAXCH  0ffice_29  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
The  accumulated  Funds  exceed  £3.600,000. 
JAMES  STEWART  HODGSON,  Esq.,  Governor. 
CHARLES  JOHN  MANNING,  -E.S(i.,  Sub- Governor. 
FRANCIS  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON.  Esq.,  Deputy- Govei-vor, 
Directors. 


Egerton  Hubbard,  Esq. 
Nevile  Lubbock,  Esq. 
George  Forbes  Malcolmson,E3q. 
Lord  Joscelioe  Wm.  Percy. 
Charles  Robinson,  Esq. 
Sir  John  Rose.  Bart. 
SamuelLeo  Schuster, Esq. 
Eric  Carrin^on  Smith,  Esq. 
Octavius  Wigram.Esq. 
IVfontagu  C.  Wilkinson.  Esq. 
Charles  Baring  Young,  Esq. 


Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 
John  Garratt  Cattley.  Esq, 
Mark  Currie  Close,  Esq. 
Edward  James  Daniell,  Esq. 
William  Davidson.  Esq. 
Lancelot  William  Dent, Esq, 
Alexander  Druce.  Esq. 
Fredk.  Joseph  Edlmann.Esq. 
Charles  Hermann  Goschen.Esq. 
Charles  Se>'mour  Grenfell.  Esq. 
Robert  Amadeus  Heath.Esq. 
Wilmot  Holland,  Esq. 

NOTICE—The  usual  Fifteen  Days  allowed  for  payment  of  FIRE  PREMIUMS  falling 
due  at  Midsummer  will  expire  on  July  9. 
FIRE  ASSURANCES  may  be  effected  on  advantageous  terms. 

FAJIMING-STOCK  No  extra  charge  for  the  use  of  Steam  Thrashing-Machineg. 

LIFE  ASSLIiANCES  with  or  without  participation  in  Profits.  Divisions  of  Profit  every 
Five  Years. 

Medical  Fees  and  Policy  Stamps  paid  by  the  Corporation, 

A  Liberal  participation  in  Profits,  with  the  gnarantee  of  a  large  invested  Capital  Stock,  and 
exemption,  under  Koyal  Charter,  from  the  liabilities  of  partnersliip. 

The  advantages  of  modem  practice,  with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources  have  been 
tested  by  the  experience  of  more  than  a  Century  and  a  half. 

A  Prospectus,  Table  of  Bonus,  and  Balance  Sheet  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
Royal  Exchange,  London.  ROBERT  P.  STEELE,  Secretar?/. 

GENERAL     ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 
Chief  Office-62  KING  ^VILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 
Established  1837.      C^VPITAL.  £1,000,000. 
The  public  estimation  of  this  Office  is  shown  in  the  rapid  and  continuous  increase  in  its  Life 
bnsiness,  a«  set  forth  in  the  Reports  and  Statements,  which  may  be  had  on  application  at  the 
Chief  Office,  or  any  of  the  Branches. 

GEORGE  SCOTT  FREEMAN,  Secretary. 

PHCENIX        FIRS  OFFICE, 
LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON.-EsTABLlSHED  1792. 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insarajiceaeffectedin  all  parts  of  the  World. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL 


JOHN  J 


.'BROaMFIELD  }  Secretaries. 


TMPERIAL     FIRE     INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1*^03. 

1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.G..  and  16  and  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  £1,600.000.    PAID  UP  AND  INVESTED.  £700.000. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 

DIVIDENDS     5    and    10    to    20     PER     C  E  N  T.— 
For  Safe  and  Profitable  Investments 
Read  SHARP'S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR  (post  free). 
The  JUNE  Number  '12  pages)  now  ready. 
Tt  contains  all  the  best  payint:  and  safest  Stock  aixl  Share  Investments  of  the  Dav. 
CAP  I  T  A  LI  S  T  S.      3  H  A  R  E  II  O  L  O  E  K  S.       INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 
will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable,  and  reliable  Guide. 
Messrs.  SHARP  He  CO.,  fltock  and  Share  Brokers.  33  Poultry,  London.  E.C. 
(Established  Bankers.  London  and  Westminster,  Lothbury,  E.C. 

TNGELHEIM    CHAMPAGNE.  —  Dry,  Medium,  and  Ricli. 

Ma.  per  dozen,  CTs.  per  dozen  iiints. 
A  ri<^rff'^--*Iy  cenuine,  naturally  sparkling  Wine,  from  Ingelheim,on  the  Rhine,  equal  to  first- 
^luality  Oiarnpa^rnc. 

This  Winf  wai  flrnt  Introdnced  by  Messrs.  FEARON,  and  sold  as  MOTJSSrRENDER 
RIIEINWKJN.  but  as  this  name  has  been  extensively  used  by  other  firms  f.r  low-priced 
Wnes.  tliey  have  now  adopted  the  more  distinctive  title  of  INCIELHEIM  CHAMPAGNE. 

The  Trade  llark  U  registered,  and  each  Label  bears  the  Signature  of  the  Importers, 
n.  B.  FEAIION  &  SON, 

Bolbom  Viaduct,  E.C,  14.')  New  Bond  Street,  W.,  London  j  and  Dewsbury,  Yorkshire. 

LAZENB Y  &  SON'S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CON- 

•  DI^JE.fTS— E.  LA55ENBY  &  SON,  Sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Hewipts,  and 
ManufactJirers'jf  the  Pickles.  Hances.  and  Condiments,  so  lonz  and  favourably  disliiiiruished 
by  their  .Vamc,  are  comi«llcd  to  CAirriO.N  the  Public  asainHt  the  inferior  Preparations 
wnirh  arc  put  HP  and  la)>elled  in  close  Imitation  of  their  Goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the 
Poblic— in  WItrmore  street,  Cavendiib  Square  Oate  6  £dwaidii  Stre«t,  Portman  Square),  and 
JtTrinrty  Street,  lyondon,  S.E. 

TJARVEY'S   SAUCE.  — Caution.  — The  Admirers  of  this 

c'^l'-brfttcfl  Haijce  are  particularly  requested  to  obtcrve  that  each  Bottle. prepared  by 
h.  hAZHS&Y  Hi,  bO^i  t»eM«th«lAbeliued»oixuuiy  ycar»»8i£ae4   J:iUzaUl/t  LaunOi/."' 


TTINAHAN'S     .     LL     .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  of  IRIKF£ 
WHISKIES,  is  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure.  an<l  more  wliolesome  than  the  finest  Cognac 
Brandy.   Notethe  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label, and  (;ork  branded  "  Kinalian's  .  LL  .  Whisky." 
Wbolesale  Dcpfjt,  20  CiUEAT  TITCIIFIELU  STREET.  O.XrORU  STREET,  \V. 

pURE     AERATED     ^\VATEKS.'"-^LLIS'^S  RUTHIN 

WATERS, Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lltliia  :  and  for  Gout,  Llthia  and  Potf.ss. 
Corks  branded  "  R.  ELLIS  S:  SON,  RUTHIN,"  and  every  Lalwl  bears  their  Trade  Mark. 
Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R.  ELLIS  &  SON,  Ruthin,  Nortli  Wales, 
Loudon  Agents  :  W.  Best  &  Soss,  Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish  S<iuarc. 

T)INNEFORD'S"  PURE     FLUID     MAG NESIa^ 

the  best  Remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach.  Heartburn.  Headache. Gout,  and  Indigestion 
 At  172  New  Bond  Street, London  ;  and  of  all  Chemists. 


T~\IGESTIVE  COCOA. — Specially  prepared  for  Sufferers  from 

Indi;;estion,  Debility,  and  Pulmonary  Complaints  ;  is  highly  nutritious,  easily  digested, 
and  palatable,  and  adapted  for  the  most  Delicate  Stomach . 

Sold  in  Tins, from  Is.  Gd.,  by  all  Chemists  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  by  the 
Manufacturers, 

 SAVORY  &  MOORE,  H3  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W\  

TS  ELECTRICITY  LIFE  ?— This  Question  islreated  upon  in 

a  little  Work,  \Yhich  may  be  obtained  (for  Three  StampsJ  from  J.  L.  PULVERMACHER, 
194  Regent  Street,  W.,  London,  entitled, 

IVfEDICAL    ELECTRICITY:    ITS    USE    and  ABUSE. 

HOW  to  CURE  RHETIMATIC,  NERVOUS,  MUSCULAR,  and  FUNCTIONAL 
BISORDERS,  S:c.,  by  SELF-APPLICATION,  for  Three  Stamps,  through  all  Booksellers. 

HOW  to  CURE  Rheumatic,  Nervous,  Muscular,  and 
FUNCTIONAL  DISORDERS,  (to.,  by  SELF-APPLICATION.  Read  '  MEDIC  A  L 
ELECTRICITY :  ITS  USE  and  ABUSE."  Three  Stamps.  J.  L.  PULVERMACHEK, 
lilt  Regent  Street,  W.,  Loniton.    

T)R.  LOCOCK'S  PULMONIC  WAFERS  for  Coughs,  Cold.s," 

and  Hoarseness — From  the  Rev.  G,  Warne.SG  Springfield  Place,  Leeds:  "  Whenever 
in  times  of  hoart-cness.  arising;  from  cold  or  excess  of  public  speakinj;,  I  have  taken  I)r. 
LOCOCK'S  WAFERS.  I  have  invariably  ibund  relief."— Sold  by  alt  Chemists.   


pAKR'S  LIFE  PILLS. 


T  ET  any  person  take  Two  or  Three  of  these  PILLS  occasionally. 

-■-^  They  at  once  remove  all  dangerous  obstructions  without  pain  or  inconvenience,  aiul 
produce  the  state  most  to  be  desired—"  a  sound  Mind  iu  a  sound  Body."— Sold  by  all  Chemists. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


M 


MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— BOOKS  for  all  READERS. 
See  MUDIE'S  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR  for  JUNE.  Postage  free  on  application. 

UDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— First-Class  Subscription, 

for  a  constant  succession  of  the  Newest  Books,  One  Guinea  per  Annum.  Book  Societies 
and  Institutions  supplied  on  liberal  Terms.   Prospectuses  postage  free  on  application. 

UDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— BOXES  and" PARCELS 

of  BOOKS  are  forwarded  daily  from  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  to  Families  and 
Book  Societies  in  every  part  of  the  Country.  Revised  LISTS  of  BOOKS  lately  added  to  the 
Library,  and  Catalogues  of  Surplus  Copies  withdrawn  for  Sale  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  are 
now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded,  postage  free,  on  application. 

UDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— All  the  Books  in  Circula- 

tion  or  on  Sale  at  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may  also  be  obtained  with  the 
leost  possible  delay  by  the  Subscribers  to  MUDIE'S  LIBRARY,  MANCHESTER ;  and  (.by 
order)  from  all  Booksellers  in  connexion  with  the  Library. 
Mudle's Select  Library,  Limited,  New  Oxford  Street,  City  Office,  4  King  Street,  Cheapside. 

rPHE~UNITED    LIBRARIES,  307   Regent   Street,  W. 

Suhscriptionsfrom  One  Guinea  to  any  amount, according  to  the  supply  required.  All 
the  best  New  Books.  English.  French,  and  German,  immediately  on  publication.  Prospectuses, 
withLists  of  New  Publications, gratisand  post  free. 

«»*  A  Clearance  Catalogue  of  Surplus  Books  oflfered  for  Sale  at  greatly  ReducedPrices 
may  also  be  had  free  on  application. 

BOOTH'S.CHURTON'S. HODGSON'S, andSAUNDERS  &OTLEY'S  UnitedLibraries, 
307Regent  Street,  nearthe  Polytechnic. 

ONDON   LIBRARY,    12    St.   James's   Square,  London. 

Founded  in  l«ll.  /"ad-oii— H.R.H.  the  PRINCE  of  WALES.  />cfs;rfen/_TnOMAS; 
CARLYLE.  Esq.  Tlxis  Library  contains  83,oao  Volumes  of  Aneieixt  and  Modern  Literature, 
in  various  Lauffuajres.  Subscriptions,  £3  a  year,  or  £2  with  Entrance  Fee  of  £6 ;  Life  Member- 
ship, £3fi.  Fifteen  Volumes  are  allowed  to  Country,  and  Ten  to  Town,  Members.  Reading- 
room  open  from  Ten  to  Half-past  Six. 
Prospectus  on  application. 

BOBERT  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 
NATIONAL  FINANCE  AND  CURRENCY. 
New  Edition,  revised,  in  post  8vo.  price  3s.  Gd.  cloth, 

THE  BANK  ACTS  of  1797,  1819,  and  1844,  with  the  operation 
of  Gain  or  Loss  of  Gold,  and  Panics  in  Peace  and  War.    By  Edward 
Norton. 

London  :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 


Just  published,  in  royal  8to.  price  10s.  6d.  cloth, 

THE  PANDECTS ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Roman  Law,  and  upon 
its  Connexion  with  Modern  Legislation.  By  J.  E.  GotTDSiMiT,  LL.D.  Professor 
of  Jurisprudence  in  the  University  of  Leyden.  Translated  from  the  Dutch  by 
E.  De  TiiAOV  GonLD,  M.A.  Counsellor-at-Law. 

Loudon  :  Longman.s,  Green",  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

NEW   WORK   BY   BISHOP  COLENSO. 
On  Friday  next,  the  20th  instant,  in  8vo. 

T  ECTURES  on  the  PENTATEUCH  and  the  MOABITE 

JLJ  stone  ;  with  Appendices,  containing— I.  The  Elohistic  Narrative  ;  II.  The 
Original  Story  of  the  Exodus  ;  III.  The  Pre-Christian  Cross.  By  the  Right  Rev. 
John  William  Colenso,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Natal. 

London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

NEW  WORK  ON  THE  DOLOMITES. 
On  Saturday,  the  28th  inst.ant,  in  medium  8vo.  uniform  with  Whymper's 
"  Scrambles  in  the  Alps,"  price  One  Guinea. 

UNTRODDEN  PEAKS  and  UNFREQUENTED  VAL- 
LEYS :  a  Midsummer  Ramble  .among  the  Dolomites.  By  Amei,l\  B. 
EnWAUDS,  Author  of  "  Barbara's  History,"  &c.  With  a  Map,  and  numerous 
Illustrations  from  Sketches  by  the  Author,  engraved  on  Wood. 

London :  Longman.i,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 
No.  I.  in  8vo.  2G8  pages,  price  4s.  sewed, 

HERMATIIENA;  a  Series  of  Papers  on  Literature,  Science, 
and  Philosophy.   By  Members  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,    (To  he  continued 
Annuallij.) 

London :  Longman.s  and  Co.      Dublin  :  E.  Pok.sonbt. 
Folio  size,  3s.  Gd. 

LOHENGRIN.— For  Description  and  Analysis,  read  ELLA'S 
LECTURES  on  DRAMATIC  MUSIC-RlnnwAV,  Piccadilly. 

Next  week  will  be  published,  3  vols. 

QUIXSTAR :  a  Novel.    By  the  Author  of  "Blindpits." 
LETTERS  from  JAMAICA  — "The  Land  of  Streams  and 

Woods."  1  vol.  fcp,  yvo.  preparation, 
£dinburgh :  SD3I0NST0N  &  DOUQLAS. 
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TEXT-BOOKS   IN   NATURAL  HISTORY 

rOBLISHED  BY 

WILLIAM    BLACKWOOD   &  SONS. 


A  MANUAL  of  ZOOLOGX",  for  the  Use  of  Students.  With 

a  Generiil  Introduction  on  the  Principle^  of  Zoolosj\    By  IlKSRY  AlJ-EYXE  Nichol- 
son. M.D..  F.R.S.E..  K.G.S.,  &c..  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of 
Toronto.   Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.  pp.  674,  with  243  Engravings  on  Wood,  12s.  6d. 
"  It  is  the  beat  Manual  of  Zoology  yet  published,  not  merely  in  Encland,  but  in  Europe." 

MaJI  Gtizctfe,  July  20.  Ift71. 

The  best  treatise  on  zoology  in  moderate  compass  that  we  possess."— ia«cc(.  May  18,  1872. 
Ey  the  same  Author, 

TEXT-BOOK  of  ZOOLOGY,  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  Crown 

8vo.  with  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood,  6s. 
"  This  capital  introduction  to  natural  Iiistory  is  illustrated  and  well  got  up  in  every  way. 
We  should  be  glad  to  see  it  generally  used  in  schools."— Medical  Press  and  Circular. 

INTRODUCTORY  TEXT-BOOK  of  ZOOLOGY,  for  the  Use 

of  Junior  Classes.   New  Edition ,  with  127  Engravings,  2s.  fid. 
"  Very  suitable  for  junior  classes  in  schools.    There  is  no  reason  why  any  one  should  no' 
liecorae  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  science,  and  the  facta  on  which  they  are  based,  as 
set  forth  in  this  volume."— Xancef. 

INTRODUCTION  to  the   STUDY  of  BIOLOGY.  Crown 

8vo.  with  numerous  Engravings,  iis. 
"  Admirably  written  and  fairly  illustrated,  and  bring.s  within  the  compass  of  I(>D  pages  the 
record  of  investigations  and  discoveries  scattered  over  as  many  volumes.   Seldom  indeed  do  we 
find  such  subjects  treated  in  a  style  at  once  so  popular  and  yet  so  minutely  accurate  in  scientific 
detail."— 6'co/sma«. 

A  MANUAL  of  PAL.^IONTOLOGY,  for  the  Use  of  Students. 

With  a  General  Introduction  on  the  Principles  of  Paleontology.  Crown  8vo.  with 
upwards  of  40U  Engravings,  15s. 

EXAMINATIONS  in  NATURAL  HISTORY;  being  a  Pro- 

gressive  Series  of  Questions  adaptefl  to  the  Author's  Introductory  and  Advanced  Tcxt- 
Books  and  the  Students'  Manual  of  Zoology,  Is. 


45  GEORGE  STREET,  EDINBURGH  ;  and  37  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

This  day  is  published,  Vol.  IV..  "s.  6d. ;  to  be  completed  in  8  Monthly  Volumes, 
crown  Svo.  cloth,  each  7s.  6d. 

THE  HISTORY  of  SCOTLAND.    By  John  Hill  Burton, 

ni=toriographer-Royal  for  Scotland.   Continued  in  this  Edition  down  to  the  Extinction 
of  the  last  Jacobite  Insurrection. 
Containing  the  History  of  Mary's  Reign,  Imprisonment,  and  Flight.   "The  whole  volume 
reads  like  a  strange  and  painful  romance."— *Scof5«iaH. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 

DEDICATED  BY  SPECIAL  PERMISSION  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 
Imperial  folio,  half-bound  russia  or  morocco,  £5  l.^js.  6d. 

THE   ROYAL  ATLAS  of   MODERN  GEOGRAPHY,  in 

a  Series  of  entirely  Original  and  Authentic  Maps  :  Forty-nine  Maps,  with  a  complete 
Index  of  easy  reference  to  each,  comprising  nearly  loO.OOO  Places  contained  in  this  Atlas. 
By  A.  Keith  Johkston,  F.R.S.E.  ,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  "  The  Physical  Atlas,"  &c. 


DEDICATED  BY  PERMISSION  TO  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 
Imperial  4to.  half-bound  morocco.  £2  129.  6d. 

THE   HANDY  ROYAL  ATLAS:   Forty-five  Maps,  clearly 

iirintedand  carefully  coloured,  with  General  Index.  By  A.  Keith  Johxstox,  F.R.S.E., 
iF.R.G.S.,  i:c.   

WtLLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBXTRGH  AND  LONDON. 


T 


Just  published,  fcp.  Svo.  4s.  6d. 

)ROEMS.— The  ANGEL  of  LIFE— SOLITUDE,  &c. 

H.  B.  CeTTERILL. 

William  Bi.ackwOOd  &  Soxs,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
Fcp.  Svo.  cloth,  5s. 

HE  DREAM  and  the  DEED,  and  other  POEMS, 

Patrick  Scott,  Author  of  "Footpaths  between  Two  Worlds,"  &;c. 
A  bitter  and  able  satire  on  the  vice  and  follies  of  the  day,  literary, social,  and  political." 

Shows  real  poetic  power  coupled  with  evidences  of  satirical  energy." 

EiUnhin-ffh  Daih/  Review. 
Henry  S.  King  &  Co.,  G5  Cornhill;  and  12  Paternoster  Kow. 


By 


By 


Just  published,  price  6s. 

GRAMMATICAL     ANALYSIS    of    the  HEBREW 

PSALTER;  beinsT  an  Explanatory  Interpretation  of  every  Word  contained  in  the 
Boolt  of  P»alma.  intended  cliiefiy  for  the  use  of  Beginners  in  the  Study  of  Hebrew.  By 
JoAXA  Julia  Gbesavell. 

James  Paukeh  &  Co.  Oxford;  and  377  Strandf  London. 


A 


Now  ready,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  Gd. 

■pi^^DUCATION  of  MAN:   a  Sugg-estive  Dissertation  on  the 

'   Soul ;  What  it  is,  and  how  Educated  ?  With  an  Appendix  :  Have  Savages  Souls  ?  By  A 


llEUBEB  OF  THE  NEW  ZEAI.A»U  BAR. 

London :  Chaiiles  Griffin  Sc  Co 


10  Stationers'  Hall  Court. 


Just  pul>liahcd,  Svo.  Is. 

THE  DARWINIAN  THEORY  and  the  LAW  of  the 
MIGRATION  of  ORGANISMS.  Tranulated  from  the  Gorman  of  Moitirz  Waoxkii 
Honorary  l*rofcHtor  at  the  I.<udwiB  Maximilian  UnivcrHity  of  Munich,  and  Member  Extra- 
ordinary of  the  Royal  Havarian  Academy  of  Sciences,  by  Jamk.s  L.  Laiud,  Assistant- 
CoDMirvator  of  ForcHti*.  Panjab. 

London :  EDWARD  Stanford,  fi  and  7  CharinR  Cross,  S.W. 
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©TES 


Kow  ready,  Gf. 

BANKING.     By  R. 


on   UArsKiiMi.    ay  n.  H.  Inglis 

London  :  JoilN  MrninAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


Palgrave. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 
Now  Ready,  Tliird  Edition.  Is. ;  p.Mt  free,  14  Stamps. 

MIE  MONIOY  MARKET— What  it  Is,  What  it  Does,  and 

IIow  It  Ii  Mannircd.   Enlarged  and  Reviiwd  |o  PrCHCnt  Data  hy  a  City  Mun. 
FnKiJKiiK.K  Warnk  Si  Co..  Bedford  Street.  Covcnt  Garden. 


WARNK'H  hbrary_ni<:w  volume. 

Now  ready.  tMmrd«,<l(i.  ;  i)oi*t  free,  11  Stanipd. 

"'HE  MONEY  MAHKIOT— What  it  Is,  What  it  Doas,  and 

llow  It  Is  Mannucd.   Tlic  Third  EdIMon,  Ucviscd  to  Date  hy  a  City  Man. 
FnKllKlllOX  Wahnk  It  Co.,  llcdford  Street,  Covcnt  Garden. 


H 


FIVE  EDITIONS  SOJ.t)  IN  A  FOUTNIGIIT. 
Iloarila,  li.  1  pu^t  f»c,  11  Stamp.. 

OW  to  DRESS  on  £15  a  YEAR  as  a  LADY 

A  I. ADV. 

The  oounMli  glim  In  tliU  little  volume  ar«  scnsiblo,  homely,  and  free  from  prejudice." 
FnKUEliICK  Wausk  k  Co.,  Dcdford  Street,  Covciit  Garden. 


By 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO. 

HAVE  JUST  PUBLISHED   THE  FOLLOWIJSrG 

NEW  WORKS. 

THE    AFRICAN    SKETCH-BOOK.    By  Winwood  Reade. 

2  vols,  crown  fivo.  with  12  Maps,  10  Illustrations  by  Messrs.  Wolfi"  and  Zwecker.  and 
numerous  Woodcuts,  2is. 


RUSSIAN  FOLK  TALES.    By  W.  R.  S.  Ralston,  M.A., 

Corresponding  Member  of  the  Imperial  Geographical  Society  of  Russia;  Author  of 
Krilof  and  his  Fables,"  "  The  Songs  of  the  Russian  People,"  i>iC.  Crowa  Svo.  I2s. 


HISTORY  of   CRIME  in  ENGLAND,  ilhistratin?  the 

Chancres  of  the  Laws  in  the  Prot:ress  of  Civilization  ;  written  from  the  Public  Records 
and  otlier  Contemporary  Evidence.  By  LUKK  Owes  Pike,  M.A..  Author  of  "The 
Ensrlish  and  their  Origin."  Vol.  I.  From  the  Roman  Invasion  to  the  Accession  of 
Henry  VII.  Demy  Svo.  18s. 


STUDIES  of  GREEK  POETS. 

of  "An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Dante." 


By  J.  A.  Symonds,  Author 

Crown  Svo.  los.  6d. 


THE   LIFE  of  SIR  HENRY  LAWRENCE.     By  the  late 

Maior-General  Sir  Herrert  Benjamin  Edwardes,  K.C.B..  K.C.S.I.,  and  Heruas 
JIerivale,  C.B.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Svo.  with  2  Portraits,  12s. 


THE  TROUBADOURS:  their  Loves  and  their  Lyrics;  with 

Remarks  on  their  Influence,  Social  and  Literary.  By  Johx  Rctthehfoiid.  Crown  Svo. 
price  10s.  6d. 


OLD  ICENSINGTON.   By  Miss  Thackeray.   Second  Edition, 

1  vol.  8vo.  with  13  Illustrations,  16s. 

*' This  is  in  many  respects  the  most  interesting  story  Miss  Thackeray  has  as  yet  published  ; 
it  is  certainly  that  which  gives  us  the  highest  impression,  of  the  richness  and  power  of  her 
genius."— A'«r»rc/rt//  Review. 

"  An  illustrated  idyl  from  first  to  l&st."— Times. 


HARCOURT.    By  G.  L.  Tottenham,  Author  of  "Terence 

McGowan,  the  Irish  Tenant."  3  vols,  post  Svo. 
*'  Mr.  Tottenham  is  not  only  high-principled  and  religious,  but,  what  is  more  appreciated  in 

a  novel-writer,  acute,  genial,  and  imaginative  Every  character  in  the  book,  even  the 

least  interesting,  has  its  own  individuality." — Spectator. 


ALCESTIS.    2  vols,  post  Svo. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &'  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 
THE   CENTBAIi  ASIAN"  QUESTION. 

Next  week,  post  Svo.  with  a  Coloured  Map,  showing  tlie  latest  Boundaries, 
cloth,  lOs.  6d. 

THE 

EMPIRES  AND  CITIES  OF  ASIA. 

Bv  A.  GRUAR  FORBES. 


VIRTUE  &  CO.,  IVY  LANE,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


Just  published,  first  Twelve  Books,  2  vols.  Svo.  each  vol.  Us. 

"prOMER'S   ODYSSEY.    Edited  by  Henry  Haymax,  D.D., 

ircnd-Mastcr  of  Rugby  Scliool.  With  Prefaces,  Notes,  and  -Vppendices,  and  Collations 
of  several  MSS.  London  :  D.  Nutt,  270  Strand. 

By  tlie  Same,  A  FRAG.MENT  OF  THE  JASON  LEGEND.  12mo.  is. 
Cxford  :  I'ARKER  &  CO. 

Just  publislicd,  ll^>  pp.  post  free,  23.  fid. 

(ORIGINAL   DOCUMENTS  of  the  COPTIC  CHURCH. 

III  A  Sliort  Iiistory  of  tlic  Copts  and  of  their  Chnrcli.   Translated  from  the  Arabia 

of  Tngi-ed-Din  El-Magrizi  by  the  Kev.  S.  C.  Malan,  iM..\.,  Vicar  of  Broadwiudsor,  and 
Trebcndary  of  Sarum. 

David  Nt;TT.  270  Strand. 

CRACROFT'S  INVESTMENT  TR.\CTS. 
Second  Edition. 

A  MERICAN  RAILWAYS  as  INVESTMENTS.  By  Robert 

London :  Edward  Stanford,  Cliaring  Croiis. 
Just  out,  crown  Svo.  cloth,  6f. 

the    'BOY'    WAITS."     By  J.  Mortimer 


«  ^HILE 


Granville. 
Henry  Frowde,  m  Paternoster  Row. 


Now  Beady,  fid. 

rPIIE     POLICY    of  RESTRICTIVE 

J-  QUARANTINE,  as  applied  to  CHOLERA  and  CATTLE  PLAGUE 
FOQGO,  late  a  Legislative  Member  of  Council,  Bombay. 

William  Riuowav,  Ficeadilly.   And  «U  Booksellers. 


MEASURES,  or 

By  Gkouoe 


Now  ready,  1  vol.  dcray  flvo.  "s.  Od. 

COLLOQUY    on    the  UTILITARIAN 


A 

MOKAI.S  presented  In  Mr.  W.  E.  II.  Lccky's 
Augustus  to  CImrlemaicne."  lly  Henry  Ulkcklv,  Esq. 

I/ondont  Simpkin,  Mausiiaij,,  &  Co.  Warrington:  PRiicivAL  Pkarsb 


  THEORY  of 

History  of  European  Morals  trmn 


D 


Crown  Hvo.  Is.  t'by  post,  U.  Id. 

R.  KENNION'S   OBSERVATIONS  on  the  MINERAL 

SPRINGS  of  II AllROOATB.     Nuith  Edition,  revised  and  enlamcd  by  Aiiam 


11KALEV,M..\.,  M.I).  Cautub.,  F.lt.C.P.  Lond. 

London  :  J.  St  A.  Ciiiniciiii.L.    Harrogate  :  Thomas  Hoi.irtes. 


Now  published.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  additional  Itcecnl  Coses,  Ss.  tfd. 

JgPILEPSY    and    ITS_  CURE.  ^    By   Qeorgk  Beaman, 


M.D.,  F.R.C.H.-Lnndon :  RiC!«siiAW,  3M  Strond.    And  all  Booksrllen. 


New  Kdition,  the  Third,  Is.  fid.  i  Bo«t  free.  Is.  nd. 

REVELAnONS    of    (H^ACKS    and    QUACKERY.  By 
DrTKCToii.   HeprintccI  fVmn  tho  "Medical  Circular." 
'*  Thtii  pamphlet  rouHtllutcti  a  rcuulur  t^uark  Directory,  by  cunvulthiK  which  every  you  nirmon 

may  k»i>w  when-  Iir  may  ut>  If  he  wi»hoii  to  Kct  plundered  And  dritrovud  Uuy.thcrcrorvi 

retdcri'  KcvcUtloniiol  Uunckn  and  Quackery  .*  by  I>«trctor."— /'urn-A. 

London  i  UAiLLituK  &  Co..  SO  Kiag  William  Street,  Stnnd, 
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KICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON'S 

NEW  WORKS. 


THE  BATHS  OF  GASTEIN. 

A  MONTH  at  GASTEIX  ;  or,  Footfalls  in  the 

Tyrol.   CrowB  8to.  with  21  Illnstrations,  63. 

AXDRE-ILVEIE  AJIP£rE. 

THE   STORY  of  HIS   LOVE;  being  the 

Early  Correspondence  of  AxDRE-ilARii:  Ampere  with  his  Family  Circle 
daring  the  First  Republic,  1793-1804.    From  the  French,  with  a  Sketch  of 
his  Life,  by  the  Translator  of  "  The  ilan  of  the  People."   1  vol.  8to.  12s.  6d. 
*•  The  charming  journal  and  correspondence  of  Ampere  have  been  read  with  delifrht  by  every 
one  into  whose  hands  the  book  has  fallen.  Few  novels  are  half  as  delightful." — Ulicnwum, 

THE  BATH  ARCHIVES:  a  further  Selection 

from  the  Diaries  and  Letters  of  Sir  George  Jackson,  K.C.H.,  from  1809 
to  181G.  Edited  by  Lady  Jacksox.  With  Anecdotes  of  all  the  Celebrities 
of  the  Reign  of  George  111.    2  vols.  Svo.  303. 

THE   COURT  of  LONDON  from  1819  to 

1S2.5.  By  Richard  Rush,  United  States'  Minister  in  London  during  that 
Period.  Edited,  with  Occasional  Notes,  by  his  Son,  Bexjajii^  Rush.  1  vol. 
demy  Svo.  560  pp.  I63. 

NEW  and  POPULAR  EDITION  of  WITHIN 

the  MAZE.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  Author  of  "East  Ljnne,"  &c.  Crown 
8to.  6s.  \_lininediai(:ly. 


POPITLAK  NOVELS  AT  EVERY"  LIBBAKY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE." 


THE     NEW  MAGDALEN. 

COLLISS,  Author  of  "  Poor  Miss  Finch,"  &c.   2  vols 


By  WiLKiE 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  PATTY." 


TOO  SOON  :  a  Study  of  a  Girl's  Heart.  By 

Kathebixe  S.  Macquoid,  Author  of  "  Pictures  Across  the  Channel,"  kc. 
i  vols. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "ARCHIE  LOVELL." 

A   VAGABOND    HEROINE  :  a  Novelette. 

By  Annie  Edwardes,  Author  of  "  Ought  We  to  Visit  Her  ?  "    1  vol.  10s.  Gd. 
'*  Full  of  tenderness,  po-^sion.  comedy,  and  clever  description.   Every  one  of  the  persona^'es 
is  a  work  of  art  but  wc  were  hardly  prepared  fur  such  a  delicious  gem  of  character  draw- 
in;;  aj  BellndA  O'Shea  proves  to  be."— G'ropAic. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  PILGRIM  AND  THE  SHRINE." 

BY   AND   BY  :  an  Plistorical  Romance  of  the 

Future.   By  Edward  Mattland,  Author  of  "  Higher  Law."   .3  vols. 
"  This  book  is  a  grim,  sarcastic  warning  of  the  terrible  abyss  into  which  we  may  some  day  be 
plunged." — Standard. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 
pubushers  in  ordinary  to  her  majesty. 


WORKS   BY  THOMAS   H.  DYER,  LL.D. 


Super-royal  Svo.  illustrated  with  Plnn."*  and  Wood  Engravings  taken  from  Photographs, 
handsomely  bound,  268. 

ANCIENT  ATHENS: 

Its  History,  Topography,  and  Remains. 


8vo.  cloth,  168. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  KINGS 
OF  ROME. 

With  a  Prefatory  Dissertation  on  its  Sources  and  Evidence. 


8vo.  sewed,  Ss.  ed. 

ROMA  REGALIS; 

Or,  the  Newest  Phase  of  an  Old  Story. 

An  An-Twer  to  the  Mi.=,reprcsentfttions  of  Professor  Sef.ley  in  his  Edition  of  Livy, 
Book  I.,  and  an  Kxaminatiou  of  some  of  his  Views  and  Arguments. 


8vo.  sewed.  Is. 

A  PLEA  FOR  LIVY: 

Throwing  a  New  Light  on  some  Passages  of  the  First  Book, 
and  Bectifying  the  Oerman  Doctrine  of  the 
Imperative  Mood, 


LONDON  :  BELL  &  DALDY,  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 


HEMY  S.  KING  &  CO.'S 

LIST  OF  NEW  WORKS. 

NOW  PUBIilSHING. 

1  vol.  Svo.  cloth, 

THE  RELIGIOUS  HISTORY  of  IRELAND: 

Primitive,  Papal,  and  Protestant,  including  the  Evangelical  Missions, 
Catholic  Agitations,  and  Churcl;  Progress  of  the  last  Half-Ceutury.  By 
Jajies  Godkin,  Author  of  "  Ireland,  her  Churches,"  &c. 


2  vols,  post  Svo.  with  Portraits,  cloth,  24s. 

SARA  COLERIDGE,  MEMOIR  and  LET- 

TEES  of.   Edited  by  her  Daughter. 


POLITICAL 

JlENZirS. 


2  vols,  post  Svo.  cloth. 

WOMEN.      By  Sutherland 


Crown  Svo.  cloth. 

WHY  AM  I  A  CHRISTIAN  ?  By  Viscount 

Stratford  de  Redcuffe,  K.G. 


Crov.'u  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

HYMNS  and  VERSES 

lated.   By  Henry  Downton,  M.A. 


Original  and  Trans- 


Crown  Svo.  cloth,  7s. 

'ILAM  en  NAS  :  Historical  Tales  and  Anec- 
dotes of  the  Times  of  the  Eariy  Khalit.ihs.  Translatcil  from  the  Arabic 
Originals  by  Mrs.  Godfrey  Clerk,  Author  of  "  The  Antipodes  and  Bound 
the  World." 


Crown  Svo.  cloth,  10s.  Cd. 

THE  ROMANTIC  ANNALS  of  a  NAVAL. 

FAMILY;  with  Letters  from  H.M.  William  IV.,  Admirals  Lords  Howe,. 
Hood,  Sir  Hugh  Christian,  iSic.  By  Mrs.  Arthur  Traherke,  nee  Miss 
Christian. 


Cro'svn  Svo.  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 

STUDIES  and  ROMANCES.   By  H.  Schutz- 

WlLSOX. 


COL. 


New  and  Che.iper  Edition,  Illustrated,  6s. 

MEADOWS  TAYLOR'S 


INDIAN 


TALES.    Vol.  I.— THE  CONFESSIONS  OP  A  THUG. 


NEW  BOOK  FOR  SHIPMASTERS. 

THE  PORT  of  REFUGE;  or,  Counsel  and 

Aid  to  Sliipmasters  in  Difficulty,  Doubt,  or  Distress.  By  Manley  HonUNS, 
Author  of  "  A  Handbook  of  Average,"  &c. 

Sdejects  :  The  Shipmaster's  Position  and  Duties— Agents  and  Agency- 
Average— Bottomry,  and  other  Means  of  Raising  Money — The  Charter  Party 
and  Bill  of  Lading— Stoppage  in  Transitu ;  and  the  Shipowner's  Lien— 
Collision. 


CHRIST 


This  day.  Fifth  Edition,  crown  Svo.  7s.  Cd. 

in    MODERN    LIFE  : 


Ser 


mons 


preached  in  St.  .James's  Chapel,  York  Street,  London. 
A.  Brooke,  M.A. 


By  the  Rev.  Stopford 


This  day,  Second  Edition,  crown  Svo.  4s. 

PHYSICS  and  POLITICS  ;  or,  Thoughts  on 

the  Application  of  the  Principles  of  "  Natural  Selection  "  and  "  Inheritance" 
to  Political  Society.   By  Walter  Baoehot. 

»,*  Being  Volume  IL  of  the  "  International  Scientific  Series.'" 


HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO.,  C.5  CORNIIII.L  ; 
AND  12  P.*.TEUNOSTER  ROW. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


'THE  SPECTROSCOPE  and  its  APPLICA- 

— TIONS.  By  J.  NoRMAX  Lockteb,  F.R.S.  Crown  8vo.  with  Coloured 
Plate  and  numerous  Illustrations.  (Being  Vol.  I.  of  "  NATURE  SERIES," 
a  Series  of  Popular  Scientific  Works,  of  which  other  Volumes  will  shortly 
be  published.)    Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d.  [JYexl  week. 

In  a  few  days,  Svo.  Vol.  III.  of 

THE  LIFE  of  MILTON,  and  HISTORY 

of  his  TIME.  By  Professor  Masson,  JI.A.,  LL.D.  1C43  to  lG4t). 
(Vol.  I.  18s. ;  Vol.  II.  IGs.) 

UERMONS     PREACHED    at  HAILEY- 

^       BURT.   By  E.  H.  BRAnsY,  M.A., Head-Master.  Svo.  Ws.Gi.  [Justread'j. 

POLITICAL  ESSAYS.    By  J.  E.  Caienes, 

M.A.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  University  College,  London. 
Svo.  \_In  a  few  days, 

rjULMSHIRE  FOLK.    By  Ignotus.   3  vols. 

crown  8vo.  31s.  Gd.  [Tliis  day. 

THE  PILLARS  of  the  HOUSE.    Vol.  IIL 

By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  Author  of  "  The  Heir  ot  Redclyffe."  Crown 
Svo.  5s.    (Vol.  IV.,  completing  the  Work,  in  July.)  [JYextweet, 

TJISTORY   of   ENGLAND.    By  Edith 

^   Thompson-.    Being  Vol.  II.  of  a  "  HISTORICAL  COURSE  for  SCHOOLS," 
Edited  by  E.  A.  Free.man,  D.C.L.    18mo.  cloth,  2s.  Gd.  IThis  day. 

'THE    NEW    ASPECT    of  CHRISTIAN 

THEOLOGY :  a  Sermon  preached  before  the  University  ot  0.\ford, 
March  9,  1873.   By  the  Rev.  Stopfokd  A.  Brooke,  M.A.   Svo.  Is. 

[TViii  day. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


DIAGRAMS  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


c 


CLARENDON    PRESS  PUBLICATIONS. 


This  day,  medium  Svo.  10s.  6d.  Vol.  II.  Part  I.  of 

OUNCILS    and  ECCLESIASTICAL 

DOCUMENTS  relating  to  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND.  Edited 
after  Spelman  and  Wilkins.  By  A.  W.  Hadd-AK,  B.D.,  and  Professor 
SXUBBS.    (Vols.  I.  and  III.  each  2l3.) 


'THE    SCHOLAR'S    ARITHMETIC.  By 


A 


Lewis  Hensley,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  and  Assistant-Tutor  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.    Crown  Svo.  4s.  6d.  [  This  day. 

N    ICELANDIC-ENGLISH  DICTION- 

ARY,  chiefly  founded  on  the  Collections  made  from  Prose  Works  of  the 
Twelfth  and  Fourteenth  Centuries  by  the  late  Richard  Clea.sby. 
Enlarged  and  completed  by  6.  Vigfusson.  Part  III.  4to.  21s.  (Parts  I. 
and  II.  each  21s.)  [/n  a  few  days. 


OXFORD  :  PRINTED  AT  THE  CLARENDON  PRESS,  AND  PUBLISHED  BY 
MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON,  PUBLISHERS  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


Third  Edition,  enlarged,  crown  Svo.  .5s. 

THE  SCRIPTURAL  DOCTRINE 


OF  HADES 


Or,  a  Critical  Examination  of  the  Intermediate  State  of  the  Dead— The  Mutual 
RecogiuLion  of  the  Departed — Their  Knowledge  of  Mundane  Alfairs — 
Probation  —  Purgatory  —  The   Descent    ot    Christ    into    Hell  — 
Preaching  to  the  "Spirits  in  Pri.ion  " — Banislimeut  of  the 
Devils  into  the  Bottomless  Pit— The  MillcMuium — 
The  Rcsun-cotion  of  the  Dead — The  Casting 
of  Death  and  Hell  into  the  Lake  of  Fire — 
The  lieneralJudgment,  and  the  Final 
Destiny  of  all  Mankind  ; 

With  an  Exposition  of  aome  of  the  most  Difficult  Passages  in 
the  Bible,  a  New  Translation  of  1  Peter  iii.  19,  and 
irrefragable  Proofs  that  the  Present  World  was 
Not  the  Scene  of  the  Atonement. 

By  tli(!  l!(  v.  GKORdU  BARTLE,  D.I).,  D.C.L. 

riiiicipal  of  Kreshllcld  Collect'.  Livcriiool. 

*' arc  conntraincd  to  admire  Dr.  Dartlc's  acutciicHs  in  nrgumcnt  and  tlic  extent  uf  liis 
anuWtion."  .-  Jtocfc. 
*'  The  true  tlicory."— /Vc*8  and  St.  Jamca'a  Chronicle. 


LONDON :  LONGMANS  &  CO..  PATERNOSTER  HOW. 

Now  ready,  a  RcImiic.  0  dfjuhlo  vol*,  with  tipword*  of  1,200  EnumviiiRS  on 
Wood,  cloth,  UU.  (pUNtaifC,  'Jit.  ■h\.) 

THE   MUSEUM    OF  SCIENCE 
AND  ART. 

Edited  by  DIONYHIUS  LARDNEK.  DC.I,. 
Formerly  ProfbMor  of  Nulurul  IMilluiioyliy  mid  Aatronuniy  in  llnlvcrilty  College,  London. 

"  The  moil  viilii.lile  rontrlhiillon  ever  niado  to  the  •clcnlllli:  ln»triKliun  hi  cviry  cloM  of 
•ocloly."_Hlr  David  BiinnnTKU. 


Price  of  each,  folded  in  book  form,  4s. ;  mounted  on  roller  and 
varnished,  6s. 

These  Diagrams,  compiled  by  the  eminent  scientific  men  whose  names  are 
appended,  are  drawn  with  the  strictest  regard  to  Nature,  and  engraved  in  the  best 
style  of  art.  The  Series  consists  of  Eleven  Subjects,  each  arranged  so  that  it  may 
be  mounted  iu  One  Sheet,  or  be  divided  into  Four  Sections  and  folded  in  the  form  of 
a  book,  thus  rendering  them  available  either  for  Class  Exercises  or  Individual 
Study. 

1.  — CHARACTERISTIC    BRITISH  FOS- 

SILS.  By  J.  LowRY,  F.R.G.S.  Exhibits  nearly  600  of  the  more  promi- 
nent forms  fouud  in  British  Strata. 

2.  — CHARACTERISTIC    BRITISH  TER- 

TIARY  FOSSILS.  By  J.  W.  LowRY,  F.R.G.S.  This  Diagram  illustrates 
upwards  of  800  Specimens  of  the  Tertiary  Formation. 

3— FOSSIL  CRUSTACEA.  By  J. W.  Salter, 

A.L.S.,  P.G.S.,  and  H.  Woodward,  F.G.S.,  F.Z.S.  Consisting  of  about  500 
Illustrations  of  the  Orders  and  Sub-Orders,  and  showing  their  range  iu 
Geological  time. 

4.  — THE    VEGETABLE    KINGDOM.  By 

A.  Henfrey.  Arranged  according  to  the  Natural  System,  each  Order  being 
illustrated  by  numerous  Examples. 

5.  — MOLLUSCA,  the  ORDERS  and  FAMI- 

LIES  of.  By  Dr.  "WOODWARD.  Represented  in  Six  Classes,  illustrated  by 
over  400  Examples. 

6.  — MYRIAPODA,   ARACHNIDA,  CRUS- 

TACEA,  ANNELIDA,  and  ENTOZOA.  By  Adam  White  and  Dr.  Baihd. 
The  Tribes  represented  are  illustrated  by  upwards  of  ISO  £.\amples. 

7.  — INSECTS.     By  Adam  White.  Contains 

nearly  250  Drawings  of  the  different  Orders. 

8— FISHES.     By  P.  H.  Gosse.  ShoAving 

over  130  of  the  most  conspicuous  types,  aiTanged  in  their  Orders  and  Families. 

9.  — REPTILIA  and  AMPHIBIA.    By  Drs. 

Bell  and  Baird.   Contains  105  Figures  of  the  principal  typical  forms.  ■ 

10.  — BIRDS.     By  George  Gray.  Contains 

Drawings  of  236  of  the  leading  illustrative  Specimens. 

11.  — MAMMALIA.    By  Dr.  Baird.  Exhibits 

145  of  the  chief  Illustrations  selected  from  the  several  Orders. 


LONDON :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  6  and  7  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W, 
THE   SPEAKER'S  COMMENTARY. 

Now  ready,  medium  Svo.  IGs. 

THE  THIED  VOLUME  of  the  COMMENTARY  on 

the  HOLY  BIBLE,  E.Kplanatory  and  Critical.  By  BiSHOi'S  and  Clergy  ot 
thcAxtiUCAN  Church. 

Contents : 

KINGS  IT.,  CHRONICLES,  EZRA,  NEHESII.'i.n,  ESTHER.    By  Cauou 
Rawunson. 


Volumes  already  published. 
Vol.  I.-TIIH  PENTATEUCH.   Svo.  30s. 
GENESIS— Bishop  ot  Ely. 
EXODUS— Canon  CooK  and  Rev.  Samuel  Cl.^rk. 
LEVITICUS— Rev.  Samuei,  Clark. 
NUMBERS— Canon  EsinN  and  Rev.  J.  F.  TnRurr. 
DEUTERONOMY— Canon  EsPLV. 

Vol.  II.— THE  HISTORICAL  BOOKS.  Vol.  I.,  20s. 
JOSH U. A— Canon  E.irm. 

JUDGES,  RUTH,  SAMUEL— Bishop  of  B.vni  and  Wells. 
KINGS  I.— Canon  Rawunson. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
Now  ready,  post  Svo.  68. 

THE  TONGUE  not  ESSENTIAL  to  SPEECH,  with 

IllustratioiiH  of  tli(>  Power  ot  Speech  In  the  African  Confessors.  By  tlio  Hon. 
Edward  Twi.si.KroN. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


Immixllatcly.  at  all  Llbrarlcn,  3  voli.  poit  Svo.  21i. 

TIIJ^:  QUEEN'S  SHILLING. 

ny  Captain  ARTHUR  GKIFFITIIS. 
Author  of  "  rcccavl  I  or,  GcolTrcy  Shii;lctun'i»  Miittakc.'* 


LONDON  :  IXK;KW00D  ft  CO..  7  STATIONERS'  HALL  COURT.  E.C. 


IIENUY  S.  KINO  ft  CO..  OA  CORNBILL :  AND  19  FATERNOSTEK  ROW. 
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NOTICE.-TIIE  LIFE  OF  MADAME  SgVIGNC. 

MADAME  de  SEVIGNE,  her  Correspondents 

and  Contemporaries.  By  the  Comtesse  de  Puliga.  2  vols.  Svo.  with  Portraits. 

[A't/w  ready, 

NOTICE—ALEXANDER  OF  RUSSIA.  SAINT  FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI, 
JOSEPH  DE  MAISTRE.  &c. 

FOREIGN    BIOGRAPHIES.     By  William 

MaccaLL.  S  vols.  *vo.  IXow  ready, 

NOTICE.-TIIE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  ALGERNON  SYDNEY. 

THE   LIFE   and   TIMES  of  ALGERNON 

SYDNEY.  Republican.  lG22_]ftS3.  By  Alexander  Charles  Ewald,  F.S. A.,  Senior 
Clerk  of  Her  Majesty's  Public  Uct-ords,  AutJior  ol'  "The  Crown  and  its  Advisers," 
**X-ast  Century  ofUaiversal  History,"  ic.   2  vols.  Svo.  INowrcady. 

RECUERDOS  de  ITALIA. 

OLD  ROME  and  NEW  ITALY,   By  Emilio 

Castkt.ar.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Akthcr  Arsold.  1  vol.  Svo. 
NOTICE._BEETHOVEN.  HAXDEL,  HAYDN,  MALIBRAN,  MOZART,  &c. 

MUSICAL  RECOLLECTIONS  of  the  LAST 

HAU-CEXTURY.  2  vols.  Svo.  [Xowreadu. 
SOTICE.-THE  LIFE  A2rD  ADVENTURES  OF  ALEXANDER  DUMAS. 

THE  LIFE  and  ADVENTURES  of  ALEX- 

ANDER  DniAS.  By  Percy  Fitzgerald,  Author  of  "  The  Lives  of  the  Kembles," 
••  The  Life  of  D&vid  Garrick,"  sc.  2  vols.  Svo.  [A'oif  rcudi/. 

NOTICE.-SPIRIT   FACES.  irEDIUMS,  AT  A  DARK  CIRCLE, 
THE  WAXWORTU  JUMPERS,  Stc. 

UNORTHODOX    LONDON ;  or,  Phases  of 

Religious  Life  in  the  Metropolis.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Maurice  Davies,  D.D.  I  vol.  Svo. 

[-Vo(#  rtadij, 

NOTICE.—WTIITEnURST  S  NAPOLEON  THE  THIRD. 

COURT  and  SOCIAL   LIFE  in  FRANCE 

under  NAPOLEON  the  THIRD.  By  the  late  Felix  Whitehcrst.  2  vols.  svo. 
NOTICE.— J.  R.  PLANCHfi'S  NEW  VOLUME. 

WILLIAM  WITH  THE  RING  :  a  Romance  in 

Rhyme.  By  J.  R.  PLAScne.  Author  of  "  The  Recollections  and  Reflections  of  J.  R. 
Flanchc,"  &c.   I  vol.  crown  Svo.  66. 

NOTICE.— LORD  LYTTON,  C.  R.  DARmN,  DEAN  STANLEY, 
RIGHT  HON.  B.  DISRAELL  &c. 

CARTOON  PORTRAITS  and  BIOGRAPHL 

CAL  SKETCHES  of  MEN  of  the  DAY.  Containing  50  Portraits,  with  short  Biogra- 
phical Sketches  of  each,   I  handsome  vol.  cloth  gilt,  2Is. 

THE    SHUTTLECOCK  PAPERS:  a  Book 

for  an  Idle  Hour.  By  J.  Ashey  Steruy.  1  vol.  crown  Svo.  iNoxv  ready. 

WICKETS  in  the  WEST  ;  or,  the  Twelve  in 

America.  By  R.  A.  Fitzgerald.  1  voL  crown  »vo.  with  Portrait  and  Ilhistrations. 

C-Vou;  rcad>j, 

TINSLEY  BKOTHEBS'  NEW  NOVELS,  AT  ALL 
LIBKABIES. 
NOTICE.-MRS.  J.  H.  RIDDELL'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE   EARL'S    PROMISE:   a  New  Novel. 

By  Mrs.  J.  H.  RiDDKLL.  Author  of  "  Too  Much  Alone."  "  George  Geith."  "City  and 
Suburb,"  "  The  Race  fur  Wealth,"  "  A  Life's  Assize,"  "  Home,  Sweet  Home  !  "  i:c.  &c. 
3  vol*.  IJust  ready. 

LONDON'S    HEART.     By  B.  L.  Faejeon, 

Anthor  of'"Grif,"  "Joshua  Marvel,"  "  Blade  o*  Grass,"  and  "Bread  and  Cheese  and 
KiMes."  3  vols.  CA^ou;  ready, 

A  PAIR  of  BLUE  EYES.    By  the  Author 

of  "  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,"  "  Desperate  Remedies,"  &c.  3  vols. 

MY   LITTLE    GIRL.     By  the  Authors  of 

*' Ready- Nfoney  Mortiboy."   Second  Edition,  3  vols,  IXow  ready, 

ROBERT  ORD'S  ATONEMENT:  a  Novel. 

By  the  Author  of  "Nellie's  Memories,'*  "Barbara  Ileathcote'i  Trial,"  &c.  3  vols. 

\.Now  ready, 

OLIVIA'S  LOVERS  :  a  New  Novel.    3  vols. 

[;Vou;  ready. 

THE  RINGWOODS  of  RINGWOOD  :  a  New 

Novel.  By  Mertts  Mebritox".  3  vols. 

LEGENDS   of   the    JACOBITE  WARS— 

"  Katharine  Fairfax,"  "  I^ma  O'Neal."  By  Thomasixe  Mauwsbll.  3  vols. 

CA'oiy  read//, 

THE  CRAVENS  of  CRAVENSCROFT  :  a 

Norel.  By  MiM  PIOOOTT.  3  vols.  [iVoio  reads/. 

LADY   MAY'S   INTENTIONS.    By  John 

PoMEKoy,  Author  of  "  A  Double  Secret,"  "Bought  with  a  Price,"  tc.  1  vol. 

THE    BELLE    of   BELGRAVIA  :  a  New 

NotcI.  By  G.  W.  Oabeett.  Ivo1«. 

NELLY  DYNISFORD:  a  New  Novel.  3  vols. 

ll/iortlv. 

ONLY  A   FACE,   and  other   Stories.  By 

Mm.  ALF.XAxriKK  Frakkk.  Author  of  "Sot  While  She  Livet,"  "Dcnlwn'a  Wife," 
"FaKhlew  :  or.  the  Lover  of  the  Period,"  tc.  I  vol.  IXow  ready. 

HOME,   SWEET   HOME !     By  Mrs.  J.  H. 


13  Orbat  MAitLnonouon  Street. 


Rir>i>EI.L,  Author  of  "George  Gcith,' 
3  voU. 


'  Too  Much  Alone,"  "City  and  Suburb,"  <tc. 

[.Now  ready. 


EVE'S  DAUGHTERS.    By  E.  Dyne  Fenton, 

Author  of  "  Sorties  from  Gib,"  "  Military  Men  I  have  Met,"  &c.   1  vol. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  NEW  WORKS. 


HISTORY  of  TWO  QUEENS:  CATHARINE 

of  ARAGON  and  ANNE  BOLEYN.  Ey  W.  Hepwoutii  Dixox.  Second 
Edition,  Vols.  Land  II.  Svo.  UOs,  •  ■ 

"  This  clever  and  original  work  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  Enpli-sh  history.  Mr.  Dixon's 
style — singularly  vivid,  graphic,  and  dramatic— is  uiivc  with  Iminau  uud  artistic  interest." 

DnUy  Ncvjs. 

"  Two  fascinating  volumes.  It  is  a  work  of  careful  criticism  and  conscicutiou»  investiga- 
tion."— Stan  dard. 

TO  and  FROM  CONSTANTINOPLE.  By 

Hubert  E.  H.  jEiiNixoiiA.M,  Author  of  "Life  in  a  Frencli  Chiteau,"  &.C, 
Svo.  with  Illustrations,  15s. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  a  PAGE  at  the  COURT 

of  LOUIS  XVI.  Edited  from  the  French  by  CnAULorrE  M.  Y'onge,  Author 
of     The  Heir  of  r.edclyile."    Svo.  14s. 

"  This  is  one  of  those  ffew  books  which  ought  to  be  welcome  to  all  sorts  of  readers  

Students  of  history  will  be  glad  of  the  curious  particulars  here  provided  for  their  amusement 
as  well  as  instruction." — Excwiintr. 

THE  LION  and  the  ELEPHANT.  By  C.  J. 

Andeksson,  Author  of  "  Lake  Ngaml,"  &c.  EJitcJ  by  L.  Lloyd,  Author  of 
"  Field  Sports  of  the  North,"  &c.    Svo.  with  Illustrations,  15s. 

FROM  the  THAMES  to  the   TAMAR :  a 

SUMMER  on  the  SOUTH  COAST.    By  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L'Estr.\nge.  Svo. 
with  Illustrations,  15s. 
"  To  all  who  visit  the  South  Coast  tliis  book  will  afford  much  useful  and  interesting  informa- 
tion."— standard.   "  A  pleasant  and  readable  book." — i^'pcctator. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

PENRUDDOCKE.      By  Hamilton  Aide, 

Author  of  "  Rita,"  *'  The  Marstons,"  &c.    3  vols. 

WILLING  to  DIE.  By  J.  Sheridan  Le  Fanu, 

Author  of  "  Uncle  Silas,"  &ic.    3  vols. 

OLIVER  BEAUMONTandLORD  LATIMER. 

By  Lady  Emily  Ponsonby,  Author  of  "  The  Discipline  of  Life."   3  vols. 
"  Lady  Emily  Ponsonby  has  in  this  work  added  another  wreath  to  her  literary  crown.  It 
excitL's  great  interest  and  curiosity.    The  characters  arc  strongly  marked,  yet  natural,  and  the 
seutimeut  at  once  elevated  and  tender." — Court  Journal. 

MAY.    By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Author  of  "  Chroni- 

clesof  Carlingford,"  &c.    Second  Edition,  3  vols. 

"  *May '  is  one  of  the  best  novels  of  the  year."— ^l//icnce«m. 

LOST   for    GOLD.     By   Katharine  King, 

Author  of  "  The  Queen  of  the  Regiment."   3  vols. 
"  Miss  King's  second  novel  is  much  better  written  than  her  first.   Sounder  judgment  and 
increased  grasp  of  character  are  to  be  traced  in  the  style,  and  there  is  the  same  frank  uaturalniiss 
and  the  same  freedom  from  conventionality."— 6>ec/u(or. 


SAMUEL  TIIfSLET'S  LIST  OP  IE¥  NOVELS. 

NOTICE.— SECOND  EDITION  OP  MRS.  CHRISTIAN'S  NOVEL. 

WEIMAR'S    TRUST.     By  Mrs.  Edavard 

Chuistian.   3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

"  We  most  heartily  commend  Mrs.  Christian's  venture  to  our  readers,  in  the  firm 
belief  they  will  thank  us  for  the  suggestion,  and  agree  that  we  have  not  said  half 
enough  for  the  merits  of  *  Weimar's  Trust.'  " — Victoria  Mar/azinfi. 

"  Likely  to  be  a  favourite  with  the  novel-reading  public  May  safely  be 

recommended  to  the  lovers  of  fiction." — Siiiiday  Times. 

"  Singularly  replete  with  character  and  incident."— i/ris/o/  Mercury. 

"  A  capital  story,  full  of  striking  dramatic  interest."— iiteray  y  World, 

NEARER  and  DEARER.    By  Mrs.  Lysaght, 

Author  of  "  Building  upon  Sand."   3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

AS  the  FATES  WOULD   HAVE  IT.  By 

G.  Beresfoud  FrTZQEBALD.  Crown  Svo.  10s.  Gd. 

NOTICE.— HILLESDEN  on   the  MOORS: 

a  New  Romance  of  the  West  Riding.  By  the  Author  of  "  The  Mistress  o£ 
Langdale  Hall."    2  vols.  2l3.  (_A'oto  ready. 

TIMOTHY   CRIPPLE  ;  or,  "  Life's  a  Feast." 

By  Thomas  Auhiol  Robinson.   2  vols.  21s.  [Aext  week. 


SAMUEL  TINSLEY,;  10  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND. 
NEW  AND   CHEAPEK  EDia?IOISr. 
4  vols,  crown  Svo.  cloth,  2Is. 

MIDDLEMARCH : 

a  study  of  English.  Provincial  Life. 
By  GEORGE  ELIOT. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  St  SOKS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


This  day  is  publislicd,  3  vols,  post  8vo.  25s.  i;d. 

A  TRUE  REFORMER. 

(ORIGINALLY    PUBLISHED    IN    "BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE.") 


TlXSLET  BROTHERS,  18  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  k  SONS,  EDUIBITRaH  AND  LONDON. 
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MESSRS.  RIYINGTON'S  NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


LATELY  PUBLISHED. 

SELECT  PLAYS  of  SHAKSPERE.  Rugby 

Edition. 

AS  YOU  LIKE  IT.   Edited  by  the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Mobeklt, 
M.A.    Small  8vo.  cloth,  2s. ;  paper  cover,  Is.  Gd. 
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THE  VISIT  OF  THE  SHAH. 

THE  long-expected  Shah  has  come,  and  the  successor  of 
Darius  is  quartered  in  the  palace  of  Queen  Victokia. 
Everytliing  that  labour,  ingenuity,  and  expenditure  could  do 
has  been  done  to  give  him  a  reception  of  the  handsomest  kind. 
He  came  over  from  Brussels  with  a  brilliant  naval  escort,  he 
was  welcomed  at  Dover  and  Charing  Cross  by  enthusiastic 
multitudes,  and  the  Koyal  Family  has  exerted  itself  to  the 
utmost  in  worthily  representing  the  nation  of  which  the  Shah 
is  the  guest.  Now  that  he  is  come  he  is  to  be  shown  every- 
thing we  have  to  show  him,  and  every  moment  of  his  time  is 
to  be  occupied.  He  is  to  see  ironclads  and  troops,  operas  and 
banks,  docks  and  balls,  and  as  much  in  the  way  of  pleasure 
or  business  as  London  can  show  him,  while  the  princely  hos- 
pitality of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  is  to  afEord  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  the  chief  seats  of  manufacturing  industry  in 
the  country.  Princes,  like  other  people,  have  turns  of  ill  or 
good  luck,  and  it  must  be  owned  that  the  Shah  has  had  a 
piece  of  exceptional  good  fortune.  He  happens  to  come  at  a 
time  when  there  is  nothing  and  no  one  else  to  think  of, 
when  a  capital  steeped  in  wealth  is  burning  for  any  sort  of 
tmusual  amusement,  and  when  there  is  no  cause,  political  or 
financial,  or  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Eoyal  Family,  to 
check  the  general  thirst  for  some  special  sort  of  entertain- 
ment. Consequently  the  Shah  seems  as  if  he  were  now  the 
one  object  of  human  interest.  To  see  him  is  bliss,  to  stand 
behind  the  umbrellas  of  a,  crowd  near  which  he  will  pass  is 
at  least  something.  Fashion  decides  that  the  Shah  must  be 
made  much  of  in  every  way,  and  fashion  in  England  rxiles 
supreme.  In  any  case  the  Shah  of  Persia  was  sure  to  be 
received  properly,  and  every  one  is  glad  that  there  should  be 
no  shabbiness  or  neglect  in  his  reception  ;  but  it  is  perhaps 
somewhat  accidental  that  there  should  be  all  this  fervour  and 
fuss  about  him.  No  one  can  grudge  him  the  advantage.  He 
has  come  a  long  way  to  us,  and  civilized  life  no  doubt  subjects 
him  to  many  irksome  restraints.  If  he  is  rewarded  by  more 
enthusiasm  being  excited  about  him  than  could  have  been 
reasonably  expected,  if  he  figures  as  a  very  big  lion  instead  of 
a  moderate-sized  lion,  and  if  a  people  whose  pockets  are 
bursting  and  whose  heart  is  sad  with  ennui  has  gone  what 
has  been  termed  "  SHAH-mad,"  we  can  only  congratulate  him 
on  his  good  fortune,  and  those  who  welcome  him  on  having  a 
Shah  to  go  mad  about. 

But  in  England  we  never  allow  that  we  amuse  ourselves  for 
amusement's  sake.  We  set  before  ourselves  other  objects, 
and  are  glad  to  give  matters  a  moral  or  political  turn.  If  the 
Shah  takes  the  trouble  to  read  the  different  exponents  of  Eng- 
lish opinion,  he  cannot  fail  to  be  aware  that,  while  we  show  him 
our  most  splendid  sights,  we  desire,  in  the  first  place,  to  in- 
struct him,  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  convince  him  that 
England  is  the  real  ally  whose  friendship  is  worth  having.  He 
seems  quite  ready  to  fall  in  with  our  humour ;  he  has  had  the 
courtesy  to  state  that  to  see  the  rest  of  the  world  was  much 
to  him,  but  that  to  see  England  was  more  than  all  the  rest. 
He  overcame  his  dislike  of  punctuality  in  our  favour,  and  was 
ready  to  begin  his  trip  to  London  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. He  is  making  the  heroic  sacrifice  of  dropping  for  the 
moment  his  Oriental  habits,  which  in  a  place  so  comparatively 
unimportant  to  him  as  Berlin  he  saw  no  reason  for  ibregoing  ; 
and  when  he  landed  at  Dover  he  was  ready,  through  Sir 
Henky  Rawlinson',  with  a  speech  to  the  municipal  authorities, 
which  must  have  recalled  to  many  readers  the  inimitable  scene 
of  the  interpreter  in  EOthen.  Of  course  it  is  all  very  hard 
work  for  him,  and  it  is  difficult  not  to  sympathize  with  a 
baillie  of  Dundee,  who,  when  it  was  proposed  that  the  Town 
Council  should  do  something  for  the  Shah,  and  tliat  he 
shoxild  have  the  freedom  of  the  city  given  him,  and  the 
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Provost  should  go  up  to  London  in  his  full  robes,  stated 
that  he  wished  to  ask  the  Provost  whether  he  did  not  think 
that  all  this  might  possibly  bore  the  Shah.  Of  course  the 
Shah  is  bored,  and  there  must  be  moments  when  he 
heartily  longs  that  he  had  followed  the  example  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and  remained  in  the  quiet  Eastern  countries  to 
which  he  was  accustomed,  where  life  flows  on  so  easily, 
and  where  at  any  moment  he  can  order  a  hookah  or  an  execu- 
tion. But  then  he  is  being  instructed.  He  is  every  day 
taught  some  new  lesson  about  England,  how  well  we  make 
guiis  and  ironclads  and  railways,  how  excellent  is  our  system 
of  government,  and  how  quiet  and  orderly  are  our  crowds 
under  the  rule  of  half-a-dozen  policemen.  The  finest  sight, 
we  are  daily  assured,  that  a  foreigner  can  see  is  a  million 
honest  English  faces  lighted  up  with  the  delight  of  looking 
at  him.  The  Shah  will  reflect  on  the  spectacle,  he  will  ponder 
over  it,  and  will  try  to  estimate  how  much  must  have  gone 
before  in  order  to  make  possible  the  gathering  of  so  vast, 
comfortable,  and  well-behaved  an  assemblage.  At  any  rate, 
if  he  does  not  think  of  this,  but  silently  asks  himself  whose 
dog  is  he  that  he  should  wear  himself  out  with  moral  and 
intellectual  calculation,  we  have  done  our  best  for  him.  We 
have  given  him  the  opportunity,  and  that  is  all  we  could 
do.  Nor  is  it  only  that  he  is  at  least  put  in  the  way  of  thus 
educating  himself.  Ho  can  now  measure  what  it  would  be 
to  have  England  for  a  friend  or  an  enemy  in  war.  There  is 
a  general  feeling  that  we  ought  to  seize  on  this  golden  occa- 
sion of  securing  an  ally  on  comparatively  easy  terms.  We 
want  the  Shah  to  be  our  man  in  the  East,  to  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  blandishments  of  Russia,  to  baffle  all  the  intrigues  of 
our  various  Oriental  enemies,  and  to  bar  firmly  the  passage 
of  an  intending  invader  of  India  through  his  dominions. 
Now  is  the  time  to  make  an  impression  on  him.  He  will  see 
our  ironclads,  our  military  manoeuvres,  our  Bank  of  England, 
our  thickly  populated  cities,  our  hives  of  industry,  and  thus 
he  will  know  what  England  really  is,  and  will  think  twice 
before  he  fails  to  place  himself  at  the  disposal  of  so  pugnacious, 
so  powerful,  and  so  rich  a  country.  Peshawur  will  thus  be 
guarded  at  Guildhall,  and  we  shall  have  done  an  excellent 
stroke  of  business  by  the  keen  pursuit  of  pleasure. 

But  the  Shah  also  has  come  here  with  an  eye  to  business. 
He  has  been  pleased  to  farm  out  his  whole  country  to  Baron 
DE  Reuter,  who  is  to  form  a  series  of  companies  in  London 
with  the  object  of  changing  the  entire  state  of  things  in 
Persia,  and  giving  it  railways,  canals,  mines  in  working,  a 
flourishing  commerce,  and,  generally  speaking,  peace,  plenty, 
and  civilization.  The  Shah  certainly  has  not  done  the  thing 
by  halves.  Baron  de  Reuter  and  those  claiming  under  him 
are  to  make  any  railways  in  Persia  they  please,  and  for 
seventy  years  no  one  else  is  to  be  allowed  to  make  any.  With 
the  exception  of  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones, 
this  great  contractor  is  to  be  allowed  to  work  all  Govern- 
ment mines  on  paying  15  per  cent,  of  the  profit  to  the  State. 
He  may  require  the  owners  of  private  mines  to  hand 
them  over  to  him  unless  they  have  worked  those  mines 
within  five  years.  If  he  discovers  a  mine,  he  is  to 
pay  nothing  lor  it  but  the  mere  price  of  the  sur- 
face. Forests  and  canals  are  handed  over  to  him  on  very 
similar  terms.  The  Government  guarantees  him  six  millions 
sterling  to  help  him  in  his  various  enterprises,  and  for  twenty- 
five  years  he  is  to  receive  all  the  Customs  dues  of  the  king- 
dom, giving  the  Shau  a  progressive  bonus  on  his  present 
revenue.  No  one  else  is  to  be  allowed  to  execute  any  works 
lor  the  material  improvement  of  the  country,  or  to  set  up  any 
bank  or  credit  establishment,  until  Baron  de  Reuter  has  had 
the  opportunity  of  considering  whether  he  would  like  to  oust 
the  projector  and  take  up  the  scheme  for  himself.  And 
lastly,  the  SuAU  undertakes  to  provide  the  necessary  labour 
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at  current  prices;  and  the  history  of  the  Suez  Canal  shows 
how  valuable  this  stipulation  is  if  censorious  people  do 
not  interfere.  At  present  Persia  is  one  of  the  poorest, 
most  backward,  and  most  thinly  populated  countries 
in  the  world.  But  it  is  to  be  translbrnied  wholesale, 
and  Baron  de  Eeuter,  Avith  the  aid  of  London  Companies, 
has  undertaken  to  transform  it.  The  visit  of  the  Shah 
is  obviously  the  best  advertisement  which  this  gigantic 
scheme  could  have.  It  will  make  him  and  his  country  fami- 
liar names  in  every  English  household.  His  jewels,  his 
magnificence,  and  the  enormous  trouble  and  expense  involved 
in  the  reception  accorded  him,  will  seem  so  many  pledges  of 
the  magnificent  prospects  of  his  country,  and  it  will  be  hard 
if  his  coming  here  does  not  at  least  serve  the  purpose  which 
was  supposed,  in  the  great  days  of  Limited  Companies,  to  be 
served  by  the  introduction  of  the  well-known  nobleman  into 
the  list  of  directors  in  a  prospectus.  This  is  quite  fair. 
Business  is  business,  but  it  is  not  all  business.  As  a  grave 
matter  of  business  the  British  investor  would  have  to  con- 
sider many  things.  He  would  have  to  ask  himself  where 
all  these  railways  could  go,  and  how  they  could  possibly 
pay  with  only  a  sparse  population  in  a  desert  and  mountainous 
country  to  keep  them  alive,  how  the  necessary  labour  was  to 
be  procured  unless  a  considerable  amount  of  force  was  used 
to  obtain  it,  and  how  long  a  foreigner  could  keep  many  of  the 
main  resources  of  the  State  in  his  hands  without  political 
agitation  being  excited.  The  splendid  history  of  the  East 
India  Company  has  been  cited  as  an  encouraging  parallel, 
but  no  parallel  could  be  more  unfortunate.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between 
the  chances  of  easy  gains  in  poor,  sterile,  uninhabited  Persia, 
and  in  rich,  fertile,  and  densely  populated  India ;  and,  in  the 
next  place,  the  East  India  Company,  in  order  to  secure  itself, 
had  to  seize  on  as  much  of  India  as  it  could  get,  and  rule 
it  on  its  own  account;  and  this  is  not  a  very  pleasant 
memory  to  recall  to  the  minds  of  either  Persians  or 
Englishmen.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  future  has  infinite 
possibilities.  Population  may  spring  up,  as  by  magic,  on 
the  lines  of  railway ;  crowds  of  willing  labourers  may  come 
forward  ;  the  Persians  may  like  foreigners  collecting  their 
Customs  dues,  and  having  the  preference  over  them  in  every 
industrial  enterprise.  This  is  the  bright  side  of  the  scheme, 
and  it  is  the  one  on  which  the  Shah  naturally  looks  ;  and  if 
by  coming  here  and  showing  himself,  and  enabling  us  to 
realize  the  fact  of  his  existence,  he  can  teach  us  also  to  look 
on  it,  he  may  have  done  good  work,  and  may  return  home 
with  the  happy  conviction  that,  if  he  suffered  much  while  in 
England,  he  suffered  for  the  good  of  his  country. 


LOCAL  TAXATION. 

MB..  STANSFELD  has  probably  learned  for  the  first  time 
during  the  recent  debates  the  difKculty  of  readjusting 
taxation,  whether  it  is  local  or  general.  Sir  G.  Jenkinson, 
who  revived  the  obsolete  proposal  of  taxing  personal  property, 
was  not  a  formidable  antagonist.  The  House  was  apparently 
not  greatly  impressed  by  the  case  of  a  wealthy  ironmaster 
who,  receiving  many  thousands  a  year  from  property  in  the 
funds,  paid  rates,  like  his  neighbours,  only  on  the  premises 
which  he  occupied.  As  the  National  Debt  has  no  local  habi- 
tation, it  would  not  seem  at  first  sight  that  a  particular  parish 
has  any  exclusive  claim  on  a  fundliolder  who  may  happen  to 
live  within  its  boundaries.  A  landowner  in  Berkshire,  who 
made  his  fortune  in  Wales,  and  invested  a  part  of  it  in  Consols, 
would  confer  an  unmerited  and  gratuitous  boon  on  the  place 
of  his  residence  if  he  paid  rates  to  the  Union  or  the  parish  on 
the  whole  of  liis  income.  If  the  recipient  of  i,ooo/.  a  year, 
secured  by  mortgage  on  land  in  Yorkshire,  happened  to  occupy 
a  villa  in  Kent,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  land  in  one 
county  should  bear  the  burden  of  local  expenditure  at  the 
other  end  of  the  kingdom.  The  mortgagor  of  the  Yorkshire 
estate  would  liavo  had  to  pay  a  liighcr  rale  of  interest  for  tho 
loan  if  tho  niortgagoo  had  been  rateable  on  his  income,  and 
consequently  the  Yorkshire  land  would  have  been  charged 
both  with  the  local  rates  and  with  the  rates  of  tho  parish  in 
Kent,  The  old  theory,  which  Avas  never  applied  in  practice,  of 
rating  visible  slock-in-trado  was  intcUigiblo  and  plausible.  In 
simpler  times  the  great  majority  of  parishioners  niado  their  money 
wliero  they  spent  it;  anil  their  collcctivo  jiossessionH  constituted 
the  property  of  the  parish.  Tho  practical  objections  to  a  local 
Income-tax  would  be  conclusive  if  they  wero  not  altogether 
suptrfluous.  Kates  ougiit  to  bo  iniposodnot  on  tho  reservoirs 
of  wealth,  but  as  fur  as  poH8il>l(!  on  its  tiourccu.  The  owner  of 
niLliiuns  owes  a  [irvportioual  contribution  not  to  the  parish 


fund,  but  to  the  national  treasury.  The  returns  of  property 
within  the  parish  boundary  are  the  proper  subject  of  local 
taxation.  As  might  have  been  expected.  Sir  George  Jenkinson 
had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  work  out  his  theory  in  detail ; 
and  the  members  of  his  party,  with  many  complimentary  ex- 
pressions, unanimously  entreated  him  to  withdraw  an  incon- 
venient motion.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  House  had  entertained 
the  project  of  rating  personal  property,  the  arguments  for  a 
State  contribution  in  aid  of  the  rates  would  have  been 
Aveakened  or  destroyed.  Sir  M asset  Lopes  has  contrived  to 
furnish  the  Government  with  a  pretext  for  imposing  addi- 
tional burdens  on  land ;  but  he  hopes  in  some  degree  to 
repair  the  mischief  which  he  has  done  by  transferring  a  portion 
of  local  burdens  to  the  Imperial  revenue.  Sir  G.  Jenkinson, 
with  still  greater  simplicity,  demands  an  extension  of  the  area 
of  local  taxation  which  would  inevitably  lead  to  a  large  in- 
crease of  the  total  charge.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Stansfeld 
are  fortunate  in  the  blindness  of  opponents  who  constantly 
play  into  their  hands.  Landowners  who  have  within  the  last 
ten  years  thought  it  possible  to  reduce  the  taxation  on  land 
must,  to  say  the  Ipast,  be  extremely  sanguine. 

The  discussion  of  the  various  methods  of  bringing  growing 
timber  Avithin  the  area  of  taxation  disclosed  the  embarrassing 
nature  of  a  question  Avhich  had  probably  in  the  first  instance 
seemed  simple  and  easy.  The  difficulties  which  arise  from 
artificial  complications  of  tenure  may  properly  be  disregarded. 
It  is  not  because  life-tenants  have  limited  estates  that  the  pro- 
perty Avhich  is  distributed  betAveen  themselves  and  their  suc- 
cessors ought  to  be  relieved  from  its  due  share  of  public 
burdens,  and  a  competent  actuary  could  probably  devise  an 
equitable  method  of  dividing  the  charge  betAveen  a  life-tenant 
and  a  reversioner.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  remembered 
that  a  prtident  owner  in  fee-simple  would  abstain  for  perhaps  the 
Avhole  of  his  term  of  possession  from  cutting  immature  timber ; 
and  a  rate  assessed  on  the  deferred  A'alue  of  the  property  Avould 
not  be  easily  calculated.  Mr.  Stansfeld  ultimately  accepted 
a  proposal  Avhich  seems  approximately  just.  No  other  crop 
except  saleable  underwood  is  at  present  rated ;  and  in  every 
other  case  the  assessment  is  founded  on  the  estimated  value  of 
the  land.  Over  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  and  especially 
in  hill  districts,  Avhich  have  in  modern  times  been  most  ex- 
tensively planted,  the  least  valuable  land  has  been  appro- 
priated to  the  groAvth  of  Avood.  Steep  ravines  and  hill-sides, 
of  Avhich  an  acre  Avould  scarcely  depasture  a  mountain  sheep, 
Avill  often  grow  tolerably  good  larch  or  even  oak.  It  is 
fi^ir,  if  any  change  is  to  be  made,  that  the  land  Avhich  has 
hitherto  escaped  from  taxation  should  be  rated  accord- 
ing to  its  capabilities  of  producing  profit.  The  liability  of 
saleable  imderAvoods  imposed  by  the  Act  of  Elizabeth 
seems  to  have  been  an  accidental  anomaly.  The  proposal 
that  the  Avhole  matter  should  be  relegated  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Assessment  Connnissioners  Avas  highly  objectionable.  The 
Bill  Avill  for  the  first  time  introduce  a  contlict  of  interests 
between  owners  and  occupiers ;  and  the  tenant-farmers  con- 
trol the  Board  of  Guardians  which  appoint  the  Assessment 
Commissioners.  As  long  as  the  rates  Avero  chargeable  on  the 
tenants,  there  Avas  no  reason  Avhy  the  justices  and  the  elected 
Guardians  should  not  act  together  harmoniously  on  all 
questions  of  assessment ;  but  Avoods  arc  almost  imi- 
vcrsally  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  owner,  and  the  tenant- 
farmers  Avill  be  anxious  to  strain  every  point  against  the  land- 
owners. Ileprcscntativc  bodies  arc  never  to  be  trusted  Avith 
the  care  of  any  interest  Avhich  is  protected  only  by  a  permanent 
minority.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Assessment  Com- 
missioners will,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  place  too 
high  a  charge  on  Avoodlands;  and  they  might  have  been  still 
more  strongly  tempted  to  commit  injustice  il'  no  rule  had  been 
prescribed  for  their  guidance.  Some  members  objected  to 
any  plan  for  rating  Avoods,  on  the  ground  that  by  discouraging 
tho  process  of  planting  the  rate  might  ultimately  diminish  the 
rainfall,  and  injuriously  aifect  tho  general  climate.  There  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  both  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  and 
in  India  some  effect  of  the  kind  has  followed  from  the  denu- 
dation of  mountains ;  but  tho  facts  and  the  natural  laws  are 
but  imperfectly  understood,  and  the  extent  of  English  Avoods 
Avhich  might  bo  cleared  to  escape  a  rate  nuist  be  Avilhin 
a  niodcrato  compass.  Long  before  the  time  of  rates,  Avhen  a 
great  part  of  tho  island  was  covered  by  forests,  tho  climate  is 
not  supposed  to  havo  been  more  genial  than  at  the  present 
day.  it  is  crediUible  to  tho  landowners  that  they  offered 
no  invidious  opposition  to  a  now  tax  on  their  estates.  For 
this  and  heavier  burdens  Avhicli  may  hereafter  bo  imposed  on 
their  priijicrty  they  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Sir  IMassev 
JiUi'Es.  in  tliis  and  in  other  cases  tho  large  juoprictors  will 
Builor  no  ultiuiato  loss,  because  tho  rale  ou  their  Avoodlauds 
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will  operate  in  relief  of  the  charge  on  the  rest  of  their 
property ;  and  from  time  to  time  tliey  will  be  able,  if  they 
think  fit,  to  increase  their  rents  in  proportion.  Smaller 
proprietors  who  have  less  control  over  their  tenants  will 
seldom  be  able  to  shift  the  incidence  of  the  rate. 

There  is  great  risk  of  unfairness  in  the  assessment  of  game, 
though  in  principle  the  extension  of  the  rate  is  perfectly 
reasonable.  It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  an  occupying 
farmer  who  pays  an  additional  rent  for  the  right  of  sporting  is 
already  subject  to  the  rate ;  but  where  the  game  is  reserved 
by  the  landlord,  or  where  it  is  separately  let  to  a  shooting 
tenant,  the  rate  is  only  levied  on  the  farm  rent.  It  is  per- 
fectly right  that  an  owner  who  makes  a  profit  by  his  game 
should  indirectly  pay  a  rate,  especially  as  there  is  a  presump- 
tion that  the  farm  rent  has  been  proportionally  reduced ;  but 
where,  in  consequence  of  reliance  on  his  moderation  in 
preserving,  the  full  value  of  the  land  is  paid  as  rent  by  the 
tenant,  it  is  unjust  that  the  owner  should  be  taxed  on 
the  amount  for  which  the  right  of  shooting  might  be  let 
to  a  stranger.  Few  persons  rent  shooting  except  with  the 
intention  of  preserving  strictly ;  and  the  rent  which  might 
be  paid  would  be  calculated,  not  on  the  number  of  pheasants 
and  hares  actually  on  the  land,  but  on  the  head  of  game 
which  it  might  be  made  to  bear.  The  non-preserving  owner 
might  therefore  be  charged  at  the  same  time  on  a  full  rack 
rent  and  on  an  imaginary  game  rent  which  he  could  only 
obtain  by  making  a  deduction  from  the  rent  of  his  farms. 
In  this  case,  even  more  than  in  the  taxation  of  woodlands,  all 
the  bias  of  the  Assessment  Commissioners  would  be  against  the 
landlord  ;  and  it  would  not  be  for  the  public  interest  it  he  were 
induced  to  recoup  himself  for  the  additional  charge  by  letting 
his  shooting  to  a  preserving  stranger.  The  true  rule  of 
assessment  is  the  value  of  the  land  let  with  the  shooting,  how- 
ever the  actual  tenancy  might  be  combined  or  divided.  The 
case  of  fisheries  is  simpler,  because  the  water  is  not  let,  like 
certain  lands,  to  two  different  tenants  at  the  same  time. 
Perhaps  the  most  serious  injustice  which  could  be  perpetrated 
by  a  rating  Bill  would  be  the  imposition  of  an  excessive  charge 
on  mansion  houses,  which,  as  a  general  rule,  are  not  lucrative 
possessions.  A  man  who  is  overhoused  already  suffers  serious 
inconvenience,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  he  would 
find  it  impossible  to  let  his  house  at  a  rent  proportionate  to 
its  size.  It  is  well  known  that  in  sales  of  estates  beyond  a 
certain  acreage  the  house  is  commonly  thrown  into  the  bargain. 
The  wise  men  who  live  in  houses  built  by  fools  ought  not  to 
be  punished  by  an  excessive  tax.  The  difficult  question  of 
metal-bearing  mines  was  settled,  at  least  for  the  time,  with  little 
discussion.  The  withdrawal  of  the  exemption  of  scientific 
and  literary  societies  follows  almost  necessarily  upon  the  sur- 
render of  the  exemption  of  Government  property,  and  in  the 
latter  case  provision  has  been  made  for  arbitration  in  the 
event  of  a  disagreement  between  the  Treasury  and  the  Assess- 
ment Commissioners.  Mr.  Cawley's  sweeping  amendment 
for  the  exemption  of  all  machinery,  except  that  by  which 
motive  power  is  generated  or  transmitted,  is  naturally  sup- 
ported by  the  manufacturing  interest,  and  may  perhaps  give 
some  trouble  to  the  Government. 


M.  RANG  AND  THE  ASSEMBLY. 

THE  French  Assembly  has  given  leave  to  the  Governor  of 
Paris  to  prosecute  M.  Kakc  for  alleged  participation  in 
the  acts  of  the  Commune.  The  report  of  the  Committee 
which  recommended  that  this  fhould  be  done  sets  out  the 
charges  against  him  with  more  moderation  than  could  have 
been  expt  cted.  ThatM.  liANCwas  a  member  of  the  Commune 
is  admitted ;  that  the  Commune  was  an  insurrectionary 
Government,  arming  the  citizens  against  the  legal  Govern- 
ment, is  admitted ;  and  it  is  on  these  uncontroverted  facts 
that  the  Committee  ground  their  recommendation.  The 
public  interest  demands,  they  say,  that  justice  should  be  equal 
for  all,  and  that  after  thousands  of  the  rank  and  file  of  an  insur- 
rection have  been  severely  punished,  the  leaders  should  not 
be  allowed  to  escape.  It  is  true  that  the  military  authorities 
have  remained  inactive  for  tAvo  years,  but  this  does  not  affect 
the  fact  that  they  are  inactive  no  longer.  The  Assembly  ia 
not  concerned  with  the  cause  of  their  silence  ;  it  has  only  to 
inquire  whether  there  is  a  primot  facie  cause  for  their  speaking 
aa  they  now  speak. 

As  regards  the  policy  of  the  resolution  taken  by  the 
Assembly  two  questions  may  be  asked — Is  it  wise  now  ?  | 
and  would  it  have  been  wise  at  any  time  ?     The  first 
question  may  be  best  answered  by  assuming  that  there  has 
been  a   miscarriage   of  justice  up   to    this  time,  owing 


to  the  tinwillingness  of  M.  Thiers  to  offend  the  Radicala. 
From  this  premiss  the  liight  infer  that  it  is  the  business  of  the 
Assembly,  now  that  M.  Thiers  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
way,  to  help  General  Ladmirault  in  discharging  the  duty 
which  only  M.  Thiers's  intervention  prevented  him  from  dis- 
charging in  the  autumn  of  1 87 1.  In  a  matter  of  this  kind, 
they  say,  the  Assembly  knows  nothing  of  policy;  its  one 
desire  is  to  render  equal  justice  to  all.  M.  Ranc  was  a  member 
of  the  Commune,  therefore  he  must  submit  to  the  same  treat- 
ment as  other  members  of  the  Commune.  The  plea  that  the 
Assembly  ought  not  to  consider  the  policy  of  a  step  which  can- 
not be  taken  without  its  consent  may  at  once  be  dismissed. 
If  the  mere  fact  that  M.  Rang  is  charged  with  an  offence 
against  the  penal  code  makes  it  a  thing  of  course  that  the 
Assembly  shall  allow  him  to  be  brought  to  trial,  what  be- 
comes of  the  inviolability  which  attaches  to  the  person  of  a 
deputy?  It  is  because  there  may  be  reasons  why  a  member 
of  the  Legislature  should  not  be  prosecuted,  though  he  may 
be  technically  liable  to  prosecution,  that  the  option  of  allow- 
ing or  forbidding  proceedings  to  be  taken  against  him  has 
been  given  to  the  Assembly.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  not 
to  take  the  policy  of  the  prosecution  into  account,  and  from 
this  point  of  view  there  is,  we  think,  an  overpowering  weight 
of  argument  against  it.  The  continuity  which  necessarily 
exists  between  silccessive  Executives  makes  the  acts  of  one 
Administration  morally  binding  on  its  successors.  The 
prosecution  of  M.  Rang  was  not  omitted  by  an  over- 
sight. On  the  20th  of  September,  1871,  M.  Raoul 
Duval  raised  the  question  in  the  Chamber,  and  the 
Assembly  supported  the  Government  in  its  determination 
to  leave  M.  Rang  alone.  Even  if  it  be  granted  that  this  de- 
termination was  mistaken,  and  that  the  Assembly  was  made 
an  accomplice  in  it  by  the  unworthy  arts  of  M.  Thiers, 
M.  Raxc  may  fairly  plead  that  such  a  course  was  equivalent 
to  an  admission  that  the  evidence  then  before  the  public  was 
not  enough  to  sustain  a  prosecution.  The  reasons  which 
warrant  the  exemption  of  an  accused  person  from  being  twice 
triedfor  the  same  offence  hold  equally  good  against  his  being  once 
tried  after  the  Executive  has  decided  not  to  indict  him,  and  its 
decision  has  been  challenged  and  sustained.  The  change  in  M. 
Rang's  position  since  his  prosecution  was  last  under  discussion 
is  a  further  reason  against  going  on  with  it.  He  has  just  been 
returned  to  the  National  Assembly  by  an  enormous  majority 
as  member  for  Lyons.  The  very  fact  that  his  election  is 
distasteful  to  the  dominant  party  in  the  Assembly  ought,  if 
that  party  had  any  wisdom,  to  have  secured  him  against  the 
present  attack.  The  readiness  of  the  Assembly  to  untie 
General  Ladmirault's  hands  will  be  regarded  as  showing  a 
determination  to  retaliate  upon  the  Lyons  Radicals  in  the 
person  of  their  representative.  It  will  be  said  that,  if  M.  Raxc 
had  not  been  elected,  he  would  have  been  left  unmolested, 
and  that  it  is  his  popularity  which  has  made  his  prosecution  a 
certaintj'.  It  is  natural,  perhaps,  that  the  Government  of 
Combat  should  seize  the  first  occasion  that  offers  itself  of 
justifying  its  self-chosen  title.  But  imprudence  does  not 
cease  to  be  imprudence  because  there  is  a  strong  temptation 
to  commit  it.  It  is  pleasant  no  doubt  to  tell  the  electors  of 
Lyons  that  the  representative  they  have  chosen  to  send  to 
Versailles  is  no  better  than  a  criminal  who  has  iiitherto  suc- 
ceeded in  evading  justice.  But  the  Government  would  have 
done  better  to  remember  that  the  partisans  of  the  Commune 
are  not  likely  to  be  disheartened  by  the  discovery  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  Lyons  think  that  association 
Avith  it  confers  a  claim  to  their  confidence.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  mere  fact  of  M.  Ranc's  return  would  have 
taught  them  this,  but  it  will  be  brought  homo  to  them 
with  much  greater  vividness  by  the  appearance  of  the 
deputy  for  Lyons  in  the  dock.  M.  Ranc's  connexion 
with  the  Commune  might  have  been  forgotten  if  the  new 
Government  had  not  chosen  to  revive  the  recollection  of  it. 
No  responsibility  could  have  attached  to  the  Duke  of  Broglie 
or  his  colleagues  for  any  undue  supineness  in  the  matter, 
since  they  could  honestly  have  pleaded  that  the  policy  of 
prosecuting  M.  Rang  had  been  considered  by  their  predeces- 
/6ors,  and  that,  whatever  their  opinion  of  that  policy  might 
be,  it  was  now  too  late  to  raise  the  question  again. 

By  the  side  of  the  rashness  which  has  led  the  Government 
to  undertake  this  prosecution  now,  the  rashness  involved  in 
undertaking  it  at  any  time  may  seem  a  small  matter.  We 
are  convinced,  however,  that  on  this  point  M.  Thiers  showed 
more  prudence  than  ordinarily  characterized  his  policy  to- 
j  wards  the  Communists.  M.  Ranc's  connexion  with  the  Com- 
mune lasted  but  a  short  time ;  he  was  not  involved  in  any 
of  its  most  guilty  acts;  and  his  withdrawal  gives  colour  to 
his  own  statement  that  his  object  iu  uniting  himself  with 
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it  was  to   effect  a  reconciliation   with   the  GoTcrnment. 

It  is  an  open  question,  to  say  the  least,  whether  a  good 
citizen  finding  himself  elected  almost  unanimously  to  represent 
his  arrondissement  in  the  Commune  ought  not  to  hare 
acted  much  as  M.  Eanc  acted.  The  conflict  with  the  army  of 
Versailles  had  not  then  begun,  and  it  was  still  possible  that  by 
timely  submission  on  the  part  of  the  Parisians  it  might 
be  altogether  averted.  M.  Eanc  believed  that  he  had  in- 
fluence with  the  insurgents,  and  he  maintains  that  he  took  the 
only  course  which  offered  any  chance  of  making  this  influence 
felt  in  the  direction  of  peace.  The  fact  that  he  continued  a 
member  of  the  Commune  for  little  more  than  a  week,  and 
gave  in  his  resignation  as  soon  as  the  deaths  of  Ditval  and 
Flourens  convinced  him  that  the  contest  had  become  inevita- 
ble, is  consistent  with  the  truth  of  his  declaration.  There 
were  only  two  motives  that  could  lead  a  man  to  become 
a  member  of  the  Commune — the  wish  to  prevent  it  from 
going  to  extremities,  and  the  wish  to  urge  it  to  extremi- 
ties. M.  Eanc's  election  on  the  26th  of  March  might  be  ex- 
plained on  either  hypothesis;  his  resignation  on  the  5th 
of  April  seems  only  compatible  with  the  latter.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  it  is  the  moderation  to  which  M.  Eanc  lays 
claim  that  constitutes  his  worst  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  new 
Government.  Their  object  is  to  include  all  their  opponents 
in  one  common  condemnation.  They  do  not  wish  to  give  any 
countenance  to  the  notion  that  the  guilt  of  the  members  of 
the  Commune  depended  on  their  acts  in  that  capacity  ;  they 
prefer  to  assume  that  it  consisted  in  serving  in  that  capa- 
city at  all.  It  is  the  usual  policy  of  extreme  parties  to  treat 
those  who  are  not  with  them  as  though  they  were  against 
them.  In  France  this  policy  has  been  pushed  to  greater 
lengths  than  in  most  other  countries,  and  there  is  a  special 
reason  for  adopting  it  at  the  present  moment.  The  main  chance 
which  the  majority  in  the  Assembly  have  of  commanding  a 
majority  in  the  country  lies  in  the  confounding  together  of 
all  subordinate  distinctions  among  their  opponents.  If  they 
could  once  get  it  recognized  that  every  man  who  votes  with 
the  Left  is  an  enemy  to  public  and  social  order,  to  the 
security  of  property,  and  to  the  sanctities  of  family 
life,  they  would  have  gone  a  long  way  towards  controlling 
the  elections  even  without  the  aid  of  M.  Beule.  If  it  is  expe- 
dient that  no  fine  distinctions  should  be  drawn  between 
Eadicals  and  Eepublicaus,  still  more  is  it  expedient  that  none 
should  be  drawn  between  extreme  Commimists  and  moderate 
Communists.  To  allow  M.  Eanc's  motives  to  shield  him  from 
prosecution  would  be  to  imply  that  men  of  opposite  political 
opinions  may  live  harmoniously  together  under  a  Government 
which  commands  the  assent,  if  not  the  enthusiasm,  of  all  alike. 
The  wish  of  the  Eight  is  that  men  of  opposite  opinions  to 
their  own  should  be  forced  to  live  quietly  under  a  Govern- 
ment which  commands  the  enthusiasm  of  the  stronger  party, 
and  the  detestation  of  the  weaker.  K  they  do  not  gain  their 
end  by  prosecuting  M.  Eanc,  they  will  at  least  make  it 
unmistakably  evident  what  that  end  is. 


THE  STATE  PURCHASE  OF  RAILWAYS. 

LOED  DERBY  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
opposed  with  his  usual  good  sense  the  scheme  of  a  State 
purchase  of  railways.  Having  in  the  House  of  Commons 
acquired  much  experience  as  a  Chairman  of  Committees  on 
Private  Bills,  Lord  Derisy  had  the  advantage,  rarely  possessed 
by  railway  theorists,  of  knowing  something  of  the  subject  which 
lie  discussed.  lie  was  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Amalgamation  Bills  of  last  year.  Which  extended  its  inquiries 
into  ail  parts  of  the  railway  system,  and  he  concurred  witli 
tlio  Jieport  in  which  the  Committee  declined  to  consider  the 
rLinoto  contingency  of  purchase.  The  author  of  the  paper 
wliich  was  the  immediate  subject  of  discussion  included 
among  the  grievances  inflicted  by  Railway  Companies  the 
Biijjposed  inecjuality  of  tlieir  charges  to  some  districts  as  com- 
pared witli  otiiers.  No  better  illustration  could  bo  furnished 
ol  the  inconvenience  of  public  and  official  management.  The 
varieties  of  rates  which  are  imposed  result  exclusively  from 
commercial  reasons,  which  obviously  ought  to  regulate  the 
comparative  cost  of  conveyance  between  different  places.  The 
quantity  and  character  of  tho  traffic,  the  existence  of  sea- 
carriage  between  the  same  terminal  points,  and  many  other 
conditions  of  the  trade  arc  considered  by  railway  managerB, 
and,  altliough  they  arc  necessarily  liable  to  mistakes,  tho  iu- 
tcresta  of  the  Companies  on  the  wliolo  correspond  with  ap- 
proximate accuracy  to  tho  public  wants.  The  number  of 
separate  rates  charged  by  tho  Companies  in  tlio  United 
Kingdom  cannot  bo  less  than  Iwclvo  millions ;  and  every  item 


has  been  fixed  on  deliberate  calculation.     A  Government 

Board  would  aim,  both  on  its  own  account  and  under  ex- 
ternal pressure,  at  an  impracticable  uniformity  of  charge.  The 
Joint  Committee  of  last  year,  after  lull  investigation,  rejected 
all  schemes  for  an  artificial  adjustment  or  equalization  of 
rates,  as  unnecessary  and  unjust.  The  complexity  of  great 
commercial  undertakings  scarcely  admits  of  relief  by  legis- 
lative or  administrative  interference.  Equal  mileage  rates,  or 
rates  fixed  in  proportion  to  outlay  of  capital,  would  offer  in- 
superable impediments  to  the  elasticity  which  is  essential  to 
all  the  arrangements  of  trade  ;  yet  the  worst  fixed  rate  which 
could  be  adopted  would  be  preferable  to  the  exercise  of  Par- 
liamentary interference.  Competing  markets,  competing  coal- 
fields, and  competing  manufacturing  districts  are  much  safer 
in  the  hands  of  rival  Eailway  Companies  than  in  the  hands  of 
political  parties. 

The  smallest  of  the  objections  to  the  scheme  of  purchase  is 
the  financial  difficulty.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  provide 
any  capital  for  the  debenture  debt  and  the  preference  divi- 
dends ;  and  the  value  of  the  ordinary  stock,  including  a  pre- 
mium, Avould  scarcely  exceed  300,000,000/.  As  the  whole 
capital  of  all  descriptions  now  yields  a  return  of  more  than 
four  per  cent.,  the  Treasury  would  probably  suffer  no  imme- 
diate loss  ;  and  if  the  prosperity  of  the  country  continues  to 
increase,  the  transaction  might  eventually  be  rather  profitable 
than  burdensome ;  yet  Lord  Derby  is  right  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  possible  alternative  of  a  decline  in  the  receipts, 
and  to  the  consequent  necessity  of  covering  a  deficiency  by 
taxation.  Eailway  proprietors  are  speculators  in  a  promising 
commercial  adventure ;  but  the  State  ought  to  abstain  from 
speculation,  because  it  involves  a  possibility  of  loss.  A 
I  lar  more  mischievous  consequence  of  the  proposed  transfer 
would  be  the  termination  of  the  constant  and  rapid  process 
of  improvement.  New  branches,  new  stations,  accelerated 
trains,  would  be  seldom  or  never  attainable  when  a  State 
Eailway  Department  was  bent  on  producing  a  safe  and 
satisfactory  budget.  If  the  Government  had  taken  over 
the  railways  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  the  mileage  would 
not  by  this  time  have  reached  half  its  actual  amount,  and 
probably  the  speed  of  trains  would  scarcely  have  been  in- 
creased. During  that  time  the  service  of  goods  trains  in 
France  has  not  been  in  the  smallest  degree  improved ;  and 
consequently  the  transit  of  goods  is  there  three  or  four  times 
slower  than  in  England.  One  of  the  great  English  Companies 
has  within  six  years  spent  14,000,000/.  of  capital,  and 
increased  its  gross  annual  receipts  by  2,000,000/.  It  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  the  Government  would  have  expended 
so  large  a  sum  on  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  miles  of 
railway,  even  if  its  officers  had  thought  that  the  investment 
would  be  highly  profitable.  Before  the  risk  could  be  in- 
curred, it  would  have  been  necessary  to  obtain  a  certainty  of 
success  which  could  only  result  from  experience,  and  it 
would  have  been  also  proper  to  compare  the  demands  and  the 
prospects  of  all  the  other  districts  wliich  might  require  in- 
creased accommodation.  As  a  general  rule,  a  Eailway  Board 
would  determine  that  all  new  lines  competing  witli  existing 
railways  were  imdesirable.  The  Board  of  Trade,  iu  Lord 
Dalhousie's  time, condemned  the  project  of  iheGrcatNorthei-n 
Railway,  and  assuredly  no  Government  would  liave  con- 
structed the  highly  profitable  line  of  the  JMidlaud,  from 
Bedford  to  Loudon. 

It  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  popular  opinion 
whicli  would  be  reflected  iu  Parliament,  and  consequently  in 
tlie  public  offices,  is  favourable  to  efficient  railway  adminis- 
tration. For  some  years  after  the  disiisters  of  1 866,  journalists 
with  few  exceptions  protested  loudly  against  the  construction 
of  additional  railways,  and  an  idle  clamour  for  closing  capital 
accounts  overpowered  the  protests  of  competent  authorities. 
In  a  great  majority  of  casus,  Directors  and  managers  were 
wiser  and  more  provident  than  their  shareholders,  and  yet 
the  jiroprietaries,  under  the  influence  of  their  legitimate 
advisers,  resisted  to  a  great  extent  the  noisy  fidlacies  of 
volunteers  and  amateurs,  liiatoad  of  closing  Uieir  capital 
accounts,  the  principal  Companies  have  in  tho  interval  spent- 
forty  or  fifty  millions  in  extensions  and  improvements,  to 
the  great  increase  of  their  own  revenues,  and  with  still 
greater  advantage  to  tho  coiniiiunily.  The  opjiosite  policy 
would  have  been  certainly  ado2)ted  by  a  public  Board, 
with  the  full  sanction  of'  tlio  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
general  api)roval  of  the  newspapers.  Until  lately  it  would 
have  been  thought  a  self-evident  truism  that  tlio  hope  of 
profit  was  the  only  sufficient  motive  for  the  successful  conduct 
of  a  commercial  uiulertalviiig.  Only  couununibtic  llieorists 
have  imagined  a  society  wliicli  should  submit  to  its  governing 
body  tho  whole  conduct  of  sales  and  c.\chunges,  or  of  other 
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modes  of  distribution.  It  is  not  thought  that  the  Admiralty 
could  be  beneficially  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the 
commercial  marine,  or  the  Board  of  Trade  with  the  direction 
of  the  iron  trade  or  the  cotton  manufacture.  The  State,  as 
trustee  for  the  consumers  and  also  for  the  producers,  would 
find  its  duties  strangely  complicated  between  the  attempt  to 
secure  commercial  profits  and  the  provision  of  cheap  com- 
modities. The  promoters  of  the  comparatively  modest  scheme 
of  purchasing  the  Irish  Eailways  have  never  been  able  to 
make  up  their  minds  whether  they  should  describe  the 
property  as  a  good  investment,  or  the  acquisition  of  the  lines 
as  an  opportunity  for  reducing  rates  and  taxes  for  the  benefit 
of  passengers  and  freighters. 

The  rejection  of  the  Bill  for  the  amalgamation  of  the 
London  and  North-Western  with  the  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire offers  a  discouragement  to  the  advocates  of  State 
purchase.  The  Joint  Committee  seems  to  have  been  satisfied 
that  the  economy  which  might  perhaps  have  resulted  from 
unity  of  management  furnished  no  adequate  equivalent  for 
the  inconvenience  of  a  monopoly  extending  over  a  large  and 
important  district.  If  the  great  Companies  had  been  allowed 
to  form  lateral  amalgamations,  their  condition  would  have  ap- 
proximated to  that  of  public  and  privileged  bodies ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  sooner  or  later  they  would  have  been  superseded 
by  the  State.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  traffic  could  be 
conducted  with  equal  efficiency,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
cheaply,  if  the  railway  managers  and  their  subordinates  were 
responsible  to  the  State  department  rather  than  to  their  re- 
spective Boards.  The  same  men  would  do  the  same  work ; 
and  although  the  stimulus  of  competition  would  be  with- 
drawn, their  traditions  woiild  sustain  the  character  of 
the  service  during  the  present  generation.  Their  successors 
would  be  trained  up  xmder  a  system  of  routine ;  and  the  pro- 
fessional ambition  which  has  prompted  innumerable  improve- 
ments would  become  less  directly  operative.  The  policy 
of  railways  would  no  longer  be  guided  by  the  impulses  which 
actuate  great  manufacturers  and  enterprising  merchants.  It 
is  also  worth  while  to  remember  that  the  State  means  the 
Parliament,  and  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  a  fluctuating 
body.  Ten  or  twenty  years  hence  the  progress  of  democracy 
may  have  entirely  changed  the  character  of  the  House,  and 
all  administrative  and  economical  conditions  may  have  become 
largely  modified.  It  is  true  that  property  in  railways  might 
be  endangered,  even  in  private  hands,  by  the  prevalence  of 
novel  theories  ;  but  the  possibility  of  a  deterioration  in  the 
character  of  the  governing  body  may  be  considered  as  an 
argument  against  the  extension  of  official  functions.  Unless 
strong  reasons  for  the  change  can  be  adduced,  the  mere  dis- 
tvubance  of  investments  by  a  compulsory  purchase  ought  not 
to  be  wantonly  effected.  The  capital  of  the  ordinary  railway 
stock  belongs  to  owners  who  are  not  satisfied  with  a  low  fixed 
income  ;  and  therefore  it  would  be  diverted  into  other  employ- 
ments if  an  annuity  or  a  capital  sum  were  substituted  for  a 
dividend.  It  is  not  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  provide  invest- 
ments, but  it  is  a  hardship  to  force  capital  into  new  employ- 
ments. « 


THE  NEIGHBOURS  OF  FRANCE. 

ALTHOUGH  the  days  are  gone  by  when  France  affected 
to  give  the  law  to  Europe,  and  when  French  opinions 
and  French  taste  ruled  a  large  part  of  the  modern  world,  yet 
it  is  impossible  that  the  countries  most  nearly  in  contact  with 
France  should  not  be  affected  by,  and  interested  in,  the  varied 
events  of  French  history,  or  that  France  herself  should  not  in 
return  be  influenced  by  what  is  being  thought  and  done  in 
the  countries  most  nearly  bordering  on  her.  The  Times  has 
lately  published  a  curious  account  of  the  conversation  of  one 
of  its  Correspondents  with  a  leading  member  of  the  present 
Ministry  ;  and  the  frankness  which  this  official  personage  dis- 
played and  invited  furnished  a  striking  proof  of  the  respect 
entertained  by  at  least  a  portion  of  French  society  for  English 
opinion.  The  Orleanists  have  moulded  their  political  creed 
in  a  great  measure  on  an  English  basis,  and  to  imitate 
English  Parliamentary  government  has  been  their  pe- 
culiar mission.  They,  above  all  persons,  are  there- 
fore naturally  anxious  to  be  thought  well  of  here, 
and  to  give  the  best  possible  colouring  to  the  move- 
ment by  which  they  have,  at  the  cost  of  so  many  glaring 
aberrations  from  their  principles,  obtained  a  share  of  power. 
But  the  important  point  to  notice  is  that,  although  an  anxiety 
about  English  opinion  ia  principally  manifested  by  the 
Orleanists,  yet  it  is  shared  in  some  strange  way  by  all  par- 
ties. The  French  generally  were  profouncDy  mortified  at  the 
censure  passed  in  Kngiaad  on  their  conduct  in  provoking  a 


war  with  Germany,  and  they  are  seldom  quite  indifferent  to 
what  is  said  and  thought  of  them  on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 
How  they  know  what  English  opinion  is  with  regard  to 
France  is  mysterious  enough,  for  they  very  seldom  read  Eng- 
lish newspapers  or  books,  and  the  kind  of  Englishmen  who  go 
to  Paris  and  enjoy  themselves  there  are  the  worst  represen- 
tatives of  English  opinion  possible,  as  it  is  their  simple  creed 
that  it  is  the  main  duty  of  Frenchmen  to  keep  Paris  quiet  and 
gay,  and  that  the  French,  being  fit  for  nothing  else,  ought  to 
have  no  higher  aspirations.  Still,  somehow  or  other,  English 
opinion  filters  into  France,  and  produces  results,  slight  perhaps, 
but  nevertheless  incontestable.  On  such  an  occasion  as  the 
Coup  d'etat  of  1851  English  opinion  is  as  powerless  as  every 
other  description  of  moral  influence.  When  a  man  has  made 
up  his  mind  to  shoot  down  the  necessary  number  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  in  order  that  the  rest  may  submit  quietly  to  his 
dictation,  he  is  not  likely  to  be  deterred  from  carrying  out 
what  he  has  begun  by  leading  articles  in  foreign  journals. 
The  Commune,  again,  and  the  Assembly  at  Versailles  in  its 
moments  of  excitement,  never  troubled  their  heads  about 
English  or  any  other  opinions,  except  perhaps  the  opinions  of 
German  military  men.  But  in  quieter  times,  when  something 
like  order  is  being  preserved,  and  men  cannot  help  asking 
themselves  whether  the  course  they  are  pursuing  is  one  likely 
to  lead  to  permanent  prosperity  and  security,  the  judgment  of 
England,  far  more  than  that  of  any  other  nation,  gains  in  a 
manner  which  cannot  be  traced  or  explained  a  hold  over 
the  minds  of  the  rulers  of  France.  So  keenly  have  the 
members  of  the  present  Government  felt  the  stings  of  English 
criticism  that  a  report  was  started  that  the  entrance 
of  the  Times  into  France  was  to  be  forbidden ;  and  although 
any  serious  intention  to  take  so  foolish  a  step  was  immediately 
repudiated  by  the  Government,  yet  the  report  could  hardly 
have  been  set  on  foot  unless  the  annoyance  felt  in  high 
quarters  had  been  very  great.  The  judgment  of  England 
may  sometimes  be  wrong,  and  the  adulation  poured  on  the 
Emperor  by  a  large  number  of  Englishmen  in  the  latter  days 
of  his  reign  may  have  been  one  of  the  causes  that  blinded  him 
to  his  real  position.  We  cannot  say  that  ours  is  the  still  small 
voice  of  wisdom  to  which  the  French  in  their  better  moments 
give  heed.  Still,  on  the  whole,  English  opinion  as  to  France 
is  independent  and  sensible,  and  based  on  better  information 
than  any  other  foreign  opinion  to  which  the  French  can  listen, 
and  it  seems  evident  that  it  does  affect  France,  although  no 
one  can  pretend  to  say  to  what  extent  or  in  what  precise  mode 
this  happens. 

England  in  return  feels  the  effect  of  what  is  going  on  in 
France.  The  literature  of  France  has  indeed  lately  lost  much 
of  its  hold  on  England,  partly  because  there  is  a  natural 
tendency  to  disbelieve  the  conclusions  at  which  unsuccessful 
people  arrive,  and  partly  because  this  literature  itself  has  lost 
its  force  and  spring,  and  is  in  a  state  of  temporary  decadence. 
But  the  political  history  of  France  never  ceases  to  interest 
Englishmen.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  excesses  and  de- 
testable outrages  of  the  Communists  powerfully  aided 
domestic  causes  to  diminish  the .  prestige  and  influence  of  the 
Gladstone  Government.  If  this  was  what  liberty  came  to, 
many  timid  or  thoughtful  Englishmen  said,  it  would  perhaps 
be  better  to  put  a  little  check  on  our  own  ardent  efforts  in 
that  direction.  People  began  to  dislike  change,  and  looked 
with  dread  on  a  Ministry  that  was  always  meditating  some 
new  and  startling  innovation.  The  triumph  of  English 
public  opinion,  stimulat,ed  by  the  contemplation  of  France,  has 
been  complete  in  this  direction,  and  the  bold  innovating 
Government  of  Mr.  Gladstone  has  now  become  one  of  the 
meekest  and  most  do-nothing  Administrations  of  modern 
times.  The  distance  between  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons when  debating  the  clauses  of  the  two  great  Irish 
Bills,  and  its  attitude  this  week,  when  it  spent  the  whole 
business  part  of  a  day  in  vainly  endeavouring  to  decide 
how  woodlands  should  be  rated,  is  beyond  the  power  of 
words  to  express.  On  Wednesday  it  was  seriously  pBo- 
posed  to  interrupt  the  whole  business  of  the  country  because 
some  one  whispered  that  the  Shah  had  come.  The  languor 
of  the  most  languid  Vestry  could  scarcely  go  I'urther  than 
this.  Nor  is  it  only  the  Commune  that  has  contributed  to 
produce  this  growth  of  English  Conservatism.  Englishuien 
think  that  France  is  in  a  state  of  perpetual  confusion,  and  that 
this  confusion  is  due  to  the  perverse  mode  in  which  all 
French  parties  act.  The  chief  impression  produced  on  the 
average  Englishman  by  the  long  telegrams  he  reads  from 
Paris  is  that  of  thankfulness  that  he  does  not  live  in  France. 
Had  M.  Thiers  succeeded  in  consolidating  the  Republic,  and 
got  together  a  sensible  and  moderate  Assembly,  supporting  a 
straightforward  and  modest  Ministry,  Englishmen  would  pro- 
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bably  have  come  round  to  the  conclusion  that  liberty  had  not 
done  so  very  much  harm  in  France  after  all.  But  the 
counter  revolution  got  up  by  a  coalition  of  men  with  the 
most  discordant  aims  and  beliefs  has  reawakened  the  sus- 
picion that  France  can  never  go  straight,  and  that  the  use  of 
France  is,  like  that  of  the  drunken  Helot,  to  show  virtuous 
foreigners  what  to  avoid.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that 
if  the  dissolution  in  England  is  delayed  till  next  year,  events 
in  France  may  exercise  an  appreciable  influence  on  its  results. 
Nothing  could  be  more  iinfortunate  for  Liberal  candidates  in 
England  than  any  sudden  change  of  things  in  France  which 
should  bring  the  extreme  section  of  Eadical  politicians  into 
power,  and,  so  far,  the  intrigue  by  which  M.  Thiers  was  ousted 
fl-om  power  may  prove  to  be  of  service  to  the  supporters  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.  On  the  other  hand,  if  during  the  next  twelve 
months  the  French  Conservatives  abuse  their  power,  and  are 
guilty  of  glaring  acts  of  tyranny,  or  copy  the  worst  acts  of 
the  old  Imperial  Government,  the  eiFect  may  be  to  produce  a 
reaction  in  England  and  to  awaken  a  sympathy  for  French 
Liberals  which  will  aid  the  Liberal  party  here.  But  if  nothing 
particular  happens  in  France,  if  the  Conservatives  just  manage 
to  live  on  and  do  some  good  things  like  recurring  to  Free- 
trade,  and  some  bad  things  like  bullying  editors  and  prefects, 
the  probable  elEect  on  English  parties  will  be  favourable  to 
the  Conservatives  here ;  for  they  represent  those  feelings  of 
Englishmen  which  prompt  them  to  believe  that  Frenchmen 
are  always  making  mistakes,  and  that  the  best  way  to  avoid 
their  errors  is  to  stick  to  all  that  we  call  specially  our  own. 

France  and  Germany  are  at  present  too  deeply  and  avowedly 
hostile  for  either  to  attend  much  to  what  the  other  chooses 
to  think  or  say.  The  pressure  of  the  occupation  is  still 
acutely  felt,  and  Frenchmen  dare  not  give  expression  to  any 
criticism  which  might  offend  those  who  still  are  quartered  as 
conquerors  on  French  soil.  In  Germany  French  politics  are 
regarded  with  unblushing  frankness  only  from  the  point  of 
view  of  German  interests.  German  critics  express  themselves 
as  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  at  the  advent  of  the  new 
French  Government  to  power,  because  they  choose  to  see  in 
it  a  guarantee  that  there  will  be  continued  in  France  the 
system  of  preserving  a  Republic  without  Eepublicanism, 
which  they,  perhaps  rightly,  consider  to  be  the  system 
most  likely  to  keep  France  perpetually  weak,  as  it  has  neither 
the  strength  of  concentrated  authority  nor  the  support  of 
popular  enthusiasm.  The  fear  of  France  being  led  into  the 
championsliip  of  the  Papacy  has  determined  all  the  recent 
policy  of  Germany  and  ItJily ;  and  nothing  could  have  been 
more  unfortunate  for  the  Papacy  than  that  two  of  the  neigh- 
bours of  France  should  have  been  roused,  by  the  apprehen- 
sion of  French  interference,  to  strong  and  active  measures 
against  the  clerical  party  ;  while  France  probably  has  not  the 
will,  and  certainly  has  not  tlie  power,  to  interfere  on  the  part 
of  the  Papacy  at  all.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present 
attitude  of  Germany  and  Italy  has  deeply  modified  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  present  French  Government,  many  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  which  are  inclined  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  help  the  Pope  ;  and  it  is  only  because  Germany,  and  Italy 
under  the  shelter  of  Germany,  insist  positively  on  having  their 
own  way,  that  the  Duke  of  Broglie  recognizes  the  necessity 
of  succumbing.  Still  it  is  not  Italy  or  Germany,  nor  even 
England,  but  Spain,  that  at  the  present  moment  most  aftects 
and  is  affected  by  France.  It  was  in  a  great  measure  the 
existence  of  the  French  Republic  that  made  the  reign  of 
Amadeo  a  failure ;  and  it  was  the  example  of  Franco  that 
made  many  Spaniards  acquiesce  in  the  conclusion  that  when 
Monarchists  are  without  any  Monarch  whoso  reign  is  possible, 
a  Republic  without  Republicans  is  the  best  solution  of  the 
difliculty.  The  same  causes  too  which  prevent  France  from 
interfering  generally  on  behalf  of  the  Papacy  operate  to  pre- 
vent its  interfering,  as  many  members  of  the  present  French 
Government  would  no  doubt  gladly  see  it  do,  on  behalf  of  the 
Carlists.  Setting  aside  the  direct  action  of  the  Communist  party 
in  both  countries,  which,  however,is  not  an  inconsiderable  cause 
of  the  present  anarchy  in  Spain,  the  number  of  indirect  modes 
in  which  diiTcrcnt  events  in  Franco  have  helped  to  produce 
this  anarchy  is  remarkable.-  On  the  other  hand,  the  anarchy 
of  Spain  is  liiglily  useful  to  the  Conservative  party  in  France, 
as  it  warns  Frenchmen  of  the  utter  iblly  of  allowing  the 
conduct  of  public  alliiirs  to  fall  into  tlic  hands  of  men  who 
arc  dcstitulo  of  every  quality  requisite  for  conducting  thcni 
properly ;  and  the  weaknosa  and  incolicrencc  of  tho  new 
Federal  Republic  affords  a  saluUiry  lesson  to  those  French- 
men who  liavo  nourished  a  bdicl  that  things  would  go  on 
better  in  France  if  its  great  component  districts  were  invested 
with  Bomcthiiig  {ipproaching  to  indcpendaice. 


THE  EDUCATION  ACT  AND  THE  DISSENTERS. 

THE  most  important  clause  of  Mr.  Forster's  new  Bill  is 
the  3rd,  whicli  repeals  Dexison's  Act  and  the  25th  Clause 
of  the  Education  Act.     Threatened  men  live  long,  and 
the  proverb  seems  likely  to  be  made  good  in  the  case  of 
the  latter  of  these  provisions.    For  two  years  all  the  wrath  of 
the  Dissenting  community  has  been  poured  out  on  it.  That 
a  man  who  is  too  poor  to  pay  for  his  children's  schooling 
should  be  allowed  to  choose  where  they  shall  be  taught  read- 
ing, writing,   and  arithmetic,   has  called  forth  as  much 
vituperation  as  ever  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Established 
Churches  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.    Yet,  in  spite 
of  all  this,  the  25  th  Clause  is  substantially  re-enacted  in  the 
3rd  Clause  of  the  new  Bill.    There  are  important  changes 
in  the  form  of  the  clause,  but  none  that  affect  its  spirit. 
The  school  fees  are  no  longer  to  be  paid  by  the  School 
Boards ;  the  inability  of  the  parent  will  only  constitute  a 
reason  for  their  being  paid  where  a  by-law  requiring  children 
to  attend  school  is  in  force,  and  the  allowance  made  to  the 
parent  to  enable  him  to  pay  the  school  fees  is  not  to  exceed 
one  farthing  for  each  attendance,  amounting  at  the  outside  to 
about  2^d.  a  week.    But  the  liberty  of  the  parent  to  choose 
to  what  school  his  child  shall  be  sent,  provided  that  there 
are  more  than  one,  is  retained ;  and  though  the  limita- 
tion of  the  fee  to  a  farthing  for  each  attendance  makes 
it  clear  that  no  portion  of  it  can  go  to  subsidize  religious 
teaching,  yet"  the  whole  ten  farthings  may  go  to  subsidize 
schools  in  which  religious  teaching  is  given.    Mr.  Dixon 
is  perhaps  no  longer  able  to  look  at  this  question  with  the 
calmness  becoming  a  Christian  philosopher,  but  if  he  should 
by  any  chance  be  still  open  to  reason,  we  should  like  to]  ask 
him  how  he  thinks  proposals  similar  to  his  own  would  have 
been  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Government.    No  doubt, 
when  Mr.  Forster  sat  do^s'n  after  moving  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  set  up  School  Boards  everywhere,  to  make  all 
School  Board  schools  secular,  and  to  compel  all  parents  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay  their  children's  school  fees  to  send  them 
to  School  Board  schools,  there  would  have  been  a  little 
chorus  of  praise.    The  representatives  of  the  Nonconformist 
interest  would  have  got  up  one  after  another  to  congratulate 
the  Government  on  having  at  length — "  at  length  "  would 
have  been  markedly  accentuated — approached  the  subject  in 
a  statesmanlike  spirit.    But  when  the  statesmanlike  measure 
had  gone  to  a  division,  what  would  have  been  its  chance  of 
success ;  and  if  by  some  inconceivable  series  of  accidents  it  had 
passed  through  Parliament,  what  would  have  been  its  reception 
in  the  country  ?  Mr.  Dixon  may  say  that  it  is  not  his  business  to 
answer  these  questions.  But  he  will  admit  that  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Government  in  matters  of  this  kind  is  greater  than 
the  responsibility  of  a  private  member.    Mr.  Dixon  has  done 
all  that  is  required  of  him  when  he  has  thrown  his  pledges 
to  his  constituents  into  the  form  of  a  Bill,  and  done  his  best  to 
whip  up  the  ninety  odd  members  who  usually  follow  him  into 
the  lobby.  But  this  is  not  the  way  in  which  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown  can  deal  with  the  subject  of  National  Education.  He 
has  to  think  of  something  more  than  tfie  empty  enunciation  of 
barren  principles.    It  rests  with  him  to  see  that,  so  far  as 
Parliament  and  the  Executive  caii  ensure  it,  the  people  shall 
be  educated,  and  if  he  does  not  see  his  way  to  reaching  this 
end  by  one  road,  he  is  bound  to  try  to  reach  it  by  another. 
Mr.  Dixon   cannot  judge  the  Government  fairly  on  this 
question,  because  he  has  somehow  persuaded  himself  that  it 
might  easily  be  dealt  with  in  the  way  he  suggests.  He 
does  not  find  fault  with  them  for  not  at  once  proposing 
to  disestablish  the  Church  of  England.    If  there  are  any  fiery 
spirits  among  his  supporters  who  wish  him  to  go  the  length  of- 
voting  against  Ministers  at  every  opportunity  because  they 
will  not  adopt  Mr.  Miall's  motion,  he  probably  does  his  best 
to  soothe  them  with  assurances  that  public  men  must  not 
be  too  liir  ahead  of  their  time,  and  that  there  is  a  gre;it  deal 
of  work  to  be  done  in  tho  constituencies  and  in  Parliament 
before  disestablishment  can  fairly  bo  forced  down  a  Minister's 
throat.    Yet  it  is  probable  that  to  disestablish  the  Church 
of  England  would  be  an  easier  matter  than  to  force  any 
number  of  English  parents  to  send  their  children  to  secidar 
schools,  or  to  insist  upon  rural  ratepayers  setting  up  schools  of 
their  own  when  the  educational  wants  of  tho  parish  are  amply 
satisfied  by  a  voluntary  school  maintained  at  tlio  expense  of 
tlio  parson  and  tiio  s(|uiro.    If  impossibilities  are  not  to  be 
dcnuiudcd  even  of  a  Liberal  Government  as  regaixls  dises- 
Uiblishmcnt,  why  should  impossibilities  bo  demanded  of  iliem 
as  regards  elementary  education  ? 

It  may  bo  asked  why,  if  tlio  25tli  Clause,  or  something  tan- 
tamouul  to  llio  25111  Cluuiie,  is  s»  iudi9p(tus»blo  to  educational 
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progress,  it  should  be  altered  from  its  original  form.  There 
are  reasons  which  need  not  now  be  repeated  why  the 
substitution  of  Poor  Law  Guardians  for  School  Boards  as  the 
authority  charged  with  the  payment  of  school  fees  in 
the  case  of  parents  too  poor  to  pay  them  themselves, 
is  to  be  regarded  quite  apart  from  religious  considerations 
as  a  substantial  improvement  in  the  Education  Act.  On 
tliis  point  the  only  doubt  is  whether  the  Bill  might  not 
have  advantageously  gone  further  in  the  same  direction. 
But  even  as  regards  the  religious  difficulty  the  3rd  Clause  of 
the  amending  Bill  promises  to  be  an  improvement  on  the 
25  th  Clause  of  the  Act.  It  may  seem  a  mere  matter  of 
words  whether  the  z^d.  which  is  the  most  that  can  be  paid 
for  any  one  child  is  paid  by  the  School  Board  to  the  managers 
of  a  voluntary  school,  or  by  the  Guardians  to  the  parents  of 
the  child.  The  rigid  Nonconformist  may  say  that  in  theory 
one  process  is  as  bad  as  another;  that  if  it  goes  against  his 
principles  to  allow  his  money  to  support,  however  indirectly, 
a  school  in  Avhich  somebody  else's  religion  is  taught  to  some- 
body else's  children  at  somebody  else's  expense,  the  wrong 
done  to  his  conscience  is  equally  great  whether  the  payment 
be  called  poor-rate  or  education-rate.  In  practice,  we  suspect 
the  wrong  will  seem  very  much  less.  The  analogy  which  has 
so  often  been  quoted  of  paupers  dealing  at  Denominationalist 
grocers'  or  cheesemongers'  will  again  be  useful  by  way  of  ex- 
planation. If,  instead  of  giving  outdoor  relief  in  money,  it 
had  been  the  custom  for  the  Guardians  to  pay  the 
bills  contracted  by  outdoor  paupers  at  certain  shops, 
great  objection  would  probably  have  been  taken  to  the 
paupers  being  allowed  to  choose  these  shops  for  themselves. 
The  Guardians  would  have  seen  the  name  of  the  shopkeeper 
at  the  head  of  every  bill  sent  in,  and  some  among  them 
might  easily  have  been  troubled  with  a  sense  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  pauper's  selection.  As  it  is,  the  money 
spent  in  outdoor  relief  is  paid  to  the  individual  pauper,  and 
beyond  taking  care  that  it  is  not,  at  the  outside,  more  than 
enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  the  Guardians  have  no 
further  concern  about  it.  Still  more  will  this  distinction  hold 
good  in  the  case  of  educational  relief.  Under  the  25  th  Clause 
the  payments  are  in  a  manner  ticketed.  They  are  made,  not 
by  the  individual  ratepayers,  but  by  the  rating  authority,  and 
they  are  made  to  the  School  Boards.  A  Town  Council  or 
the  overseers  of  a  parish  are  under  much  greater  temptation  to 
come  forward  as  martyrs  than  the  individual  ratepayer  is,  and 
they  have  far  more  direct  notice  when  the  occasion  presents 
itself.  Under  the  3rd  Clause  of  the  present  Bill  there  will  be  no 
such  field  for  cheap  heroism  as  was  afforded  at  Birmingham 
the  other  day.  There  is  very  much  less  glory  about  a 
solitary  ratepayer  refusing  to  pay  his  poor-rate  than  there  is 
about  a  whole  Town  Council  refusing  to  honour  a  precept  of 
the  School  Board.  The  one  is  easily  confounded  with  the  mass 
of  defaulters,  and  unless  he  can  contrive  to  make  himself  especi- 
ally conspicuous,  he  may  be  supposed  not  to  have  the  means 
of  paying  the  rate,  instead  of  having  a  spirit  above  paying  it. 
Here  and  there  perhaps  an  effort  will  be  made  to  screw  some 
well-known  personage  up  to  the  point  of  overt  resistance,  but 
eren  then  it  will  be  only  an  act  of  individual  obstinacy,  and 
as  such  it  will  be  very  much  less  striking  than  the  official  protest 
of  a  whole  Town  Council  or  even  of  a  brace  of  overseers.  There 
is  a  fair  probability  therefore  that  the  proposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment, though  it  will  not  silence  the  Dissenters,  will  at  all 
.events  deprive  them  of  the  means  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed 
•of  making  their  grievances  look  larger  than  life.  To  transfer 
the  controversy  about  the  2  5  th  Clause  from  the  rating  authorities 
to  the  ratepayer  is  like  turning  a  noisy  man  out  of  doors.  He 
may  shout  as  loudly  as  ever,  but  the  atmospheric  conditions 
■will  be  less  favourable  to  his  shouts  annoying  his  neighbours. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  JUDICATURE  felLL. 

AS  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  notice  papers  are 
rapidly  filling  with  amendments  on  the  Judicature  Bill. 
Of  those  which  have  appeared  at  present,  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant are  Mr.  Osbouke  Morgan's  and  Mr.  Fowler's.  The 
main  object  of  Mr.  Mokgan's  amendments  appears  to  be  to  fix 
in  the  clauses  of  the  Bill  the  concessions  which  the  Attorxey- 
GtNERAL  offered  on  the  second  reading.  One  of  these  was 
that  every  Common  Law  Division  should  have  the  aid  of  at 
least  one  Equity-trained  Judge.  The  Attorney-General 
very  reasonably  objected  to  the  introduction  of  a  clause  which 
sh#uld  specify  the  qualification  of  the  Judges  to  be  appointed, 
by  reference  to  the  sectional  distinctions  which  it  is  the  object 
of  the  Bill  to  obliterate,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr. 
MeROAN  bAs  paid  due  regard  to  Sir  John  Coleridge's  acruplea. 


He  proposes  to  enact,  not  that  a  Judge  defined  as  an  Equity 
Judge  should  be  attached  to  each  Common  Law  Division,  but 
that  one  newly  appointed  Judge  should  be  added,  trusting 
that  the  selection  will  be  made,  as  no  doubt  it  will  be,  in 
accordance  with  the  Government  pledge.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  a  vacancy  may  occur  in  each  Court  before  the  new 
system  comes  into  operation,  but  if  it  should  not,  it  is  not  the 
less  important  that  the  Common  Law  J udges  should,  at  start- 
ing, have  the  support  which  they  have  asked  for,  and  that  the 
appointment  of  the  new  Judge  should  not  be  delayed  for  want 
of  a  vacancy.  Mr.  Morgan  accordingly  proposes  that  the  new 
Judge  in  each  Court  shall  be  appointed  in  any  event,  and  that 
if  this  should  happen  to  lead  to  an  excess  beyond  the  intended 
strength  of  the  Court,  the  quorum  should  be  reduced  to  five 
on  the  occurrence  of  the  next  vacancy.  This  is  clearly  better 
than  leaving  the  efficiency  of  the  Courts  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Act  to  depend  on  chance, and  it  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  the  redundancy  of  strength,  if  it  occurs  at  all,  will  last 
more  than  a  very  short  time.  After  the  principle  has  been  so 
frankly  conceded,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  opposition 
will  be  offered  to  this  mode  of  giving  effect  to  what  everybody 
seems  to  desire. 

Another  important  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Morgan 
relates  to  the  constitution  of  the  Court  of  Appeal.  On  this 
point,  as  on  the  other,  the  Attorney-General  entirely  agreed 
with  Mr.  Morgan's  view.  Under  the  Bill  as  it  stands  the  nine 
ordinary  Judges  of  the  Appeal  Court  would  have  comprised  only 
two  Equity  Judges,  one  of  them  being  at  least  as  much  a  repre- 
sentative of  Common  Law  as  of  Equity.  To  remedy  this,  the 
Attorney'-General  suggested  that,  instead  of  transferring  as 
proposed  three  Common  Law  Judges  to  that  Court,  three  new 
Judges  versed  in  Equity  should  be  put  into  it.  This  pro- 
posal was  welcomed  with  general  approval,  and  has  been  em- 
bodied in  Mr.''MoRGAN's  amendment. 

A  more  serious  question  is  raised  by  the  amendments 
of  which  Mr.  Fowler  has  given  notice.  It  has  been  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands,  throughout  the  controversy  to  which 
the  Bill  has  given  rise,  that,  if  the  procedure  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  is  to  be  reformed  by  the  substitution  of 
viva  voce  for  affidavit  evidence  on  contested  issues,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Bill,  by  the  resumption  by  the  Chief  Judge  in 
Bankruptcy  of  his  own  duties,  now  delegated  to  Eegistrars, 
and  by  remedying  the  justly  denounced  practice  of  handing 
over  Judges'  work  to  Chief  Clerks  without  any  adequate 
check  from  superior  authority,  a  considerable  increase  of 
judicial  strength  will  be  required.  Parliament  has  before  it 
a  choice  between  two  things.  Either  it  may  make  a  paper 
reform  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  by  directing  four  Judges  of 
First  Instance  to  do  in  a  workmanlike  way  the  work  of  eight, 
with  the  full  knowledge  that  the  direction  must  be  simply  dis- 
obeyed as  an  impossibility,  or  it  may  supply  the  means  of  per- 
forming its  behests,  and  tell  the  Court  of  Chancery  that  it  shall 
no  longer  be  allowed  to  get  through  its  business  in  the  hurried 
and  slovenly  fashion  Avhich  has  hitherto  prevailed,  and  shall  be 
supplied  with  just  so  much  numerical  strength  as  it  really  re- 
quires, and  no  more.  No  one  doubts  that  the  House  of 
Commons  means  this  great  reform  to  be  a  reality,  and  that  it 
would  not  knowingly  suffer  it  to  be  converted  into  a  sham  for 
want  of  the  requisite  strength  in  any  of  the  Courts  ;  but  one 
of  the  difficulties  incidental  to  a  discussion  of  such  details  in 
Committee  of  the  whole  House  is  that  only  a  few  members 
are  practically  acquainted  with  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and 
that  most  of  those  are  deterred  by  feelings  of  personal  deli- 
cacy from  introducing  proposals  which  might  very  probably 
lead  to  their  own  advancement.  We  are  very  glad,  therefore, 
that  the  subject  has  been  taken  up  by  a  member  who,  though 
in  former  times  familiar  with  Equity  practice,  has  long  ceased 
to  have  any  professional  interest  of  his  own  to  promote.  Mr. 
Fowler  indicated  his  views  with  great  clearness  in  his  speech 
upon  the  second  reading.  He  pointed  out  that  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  with  only  the  same  number  of  four  Judges  of 
Fii'st  Instance  which  it  had  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  is 
now  doing  an  enormously  increased  amount  of  work;  that 
the  existing  arrears,  though  they  may  have  been  some- 
what exaggerated,  are  at  any  rate  enough  to  show  that 
the  Judges  are  strained  to  the  utmost  and  yet  unable  to 
keep  pace  with  their  duties,  and  consequently  that  any 
additional  labour  thrown  upon  them  must  be  met  by 
additional  strength.  The  only  question  is  how  large  the 
addition  should  be,  and  we  have  seen  no  attempt  to  impugn 
Mr.  Fowler's  calculation. 

Mr.  Fowler  says  that,  if  the  Bankruptcy  work  now  done  by 
deputy  is  thro'wn  upon  the  Court,  as  the  Bill  rightly  proposes, 
the  entire  time  of  one  additional  J udge  will  be  required  for 
that  purpose.    In  point  of  fact,  it  is  more  common  to  see  two 
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Registrars  than  one  sitting  in  the  place  of  the  Chief  Judge, 
and  no  one  conversant  with  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  will 
say  that  one  additional  Judge  would  not  be  fully  occupied 
with  that  business  alone.  To  deal  with  the  abuses  of  the 
Judges'  Chambers  in  Equity  is  a  still  more  formidable 
business.  Only  the  suitors  in  Chancery — happily  a  small 
section  of  the  community — and  their  professional  advisers 
know  the  extent  of  the  mischief.  The  Chief  Clerks  are  so 
loaded  with  judicial  work,  which  they  were  never  meant  to 
do,  that  their  own  work  in  taking  accounts  and  the  like 
gets  hopelessly  in  arrear,  and  all  the  delays  of  the  old  Masters' 
offices  are  reproduced  and  aggravated.  TJie  Judges,  with 
only  stolen  hours  to  give  to  it,  are  wholly  unable  to  cope  with 
their  share  of  the  Chamber  business.  What  comes  to  them  is 
hurried  through  or  thrust  aside  in  a  manner  neither  satisfac- 
tory to  themselves  nor  to  the  suitors,  and  nine-tenths  of  what 
ought  to  go  to  them  stops  short  with  their  subordinates, 
because  it  is  known  that  the  Judges  have  no  opportunity  of 
attending  to  it.  It  is  the  same  with  more  serious  questions 
arising  in  Chambers,  which  require  a  full  discussion.  Sum- 
monses are  adjourned  for  argument  into  Court,  and  appear 
"week  after  week  in  the  paper  without  being  reached,  until  a 
brief  on  an  adjourned  summons  has  come  to  be  regarded  as 
an  intermittent  amusement  for  months.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence suitors  commonly  put  up  with  Chief  Clerks'  decisions 
rather  than  encounter  the  law's  delay,  and  the  result  is  that 
the  right  to  have  an  adjudication  on  all  important  points  by 
the  Court  is  de  facto  denied  to  Chancery  suitors.  Mr. 
Fowler  will,  we  are  sure,  be  backed  up  by  every  one  who  has 
any  experience  in  the  matter  in  saying  that  each  Judge  requires 
from  one  to  two  days  a  week  to  dispose  of  the  Chamber  bueiness 
properly  belonging  to  him,  which  is  now  shunted  on  to  his 
clerks.  The  most  moderate  allowance  that  can  be  made  on 
this  account  is  one  Judge  added  to  the  strength  of  the  Court. 

But  these  calls  upon  the*  Judges'  time  are  small  in  com- 
parison with  that  which  the  duty  of  hearing  witnesses  instead 
of  reading  affidavits  and  depositions  will  impose  upon  them. 
Ever  since  1852  attempts  have  been  made  to  remedy  this 
abuse.  They  have  all  failed  because  the  J udges,  seeing  that  they 
had  no  time  to  sit  as  at  Nisi  Prius,  showed  very  little  inclina- 
tion to  encourage  viva  voce  examination.  Other  reasons  con- 
tributed to  the  miscarriage.  One  (not  the  least  important) 
which  this  Bill  will  remove  was,  that  cross-examination  in 
Chancery  lost  half  its  value  by  coming  too  late  to  afford 
opportunity  for  contradiction.  Witnesses  knew  that  what 
they  said  on  cross-examination  could  not  be  displaced  by 
counter-evidence,  and  they  adhered  with  proportionate  te- 
nacity to  what  they  had  sworn  in  their  affidavits.  All 
this  is  to  be  remedied  now.  The  Chancery  Division  is  to 
have  real  examination  and  cross-examination  of  witnesses 
whenever  necessary,  and  the  work  now  either  left  undone  or 
done  out  of  Court  by  a  number  of  examiners  is  henceforth 
to  be  done  by  the  Judges  themselves.  It  is  a  common  thing 
now  to  hear  depositions,  which  have  occupied  an  examiner 
days  to  take,  read  in  Court  in  an  hour  ;  and  if  the  change  in 
the  practice  is  to  be  anything  but  nominal,  a  vast  increase  of 
judicial  time  must  be  bestowed  upon  the  hearing  of  every 
case  involving  a  contest  of  facts.  Any  one  who  pleases  may 
be  able  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  extent  of  this  tax  on  the 
time  of  the  Court  by  reading  one  of  the  daily  reports  of  the 
TiciicoRNE  trial.  lie  will  probably  find  that  he  can  digest 
over  his  breakfast  all  that  it  has  taken  the  Court  a  whole  day 
to  extract,  and  this  will  give  a  fair  measure  of  the  additional 
burden  which  will  be  thrown  upon  the  Equity  Judges  by 
requiring  them  to  hear  witnesses  instead  of  reading  their  evi- 
dence. Mr.  Fowler,  we  are  satisfied,  rather  underrates  the 
additional  strength  which  will  be  called  for  on  this  account 
when  he  puts  it  at  two  Judges ;  but  even  with  this  modest 
estimate  added  to  the  requirements  of  Bankruptcy  and 
Chamber  business,  he  is  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing 
less  thau  a  sUilf  of  eight  Judges  of  First  InBtance  will  suffice 
to  keep  down  the  work  of  the  dianccry  Division,  lie  accord- 
ingly proposes  to  add  three  Judges  to  the  five  (other  than  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  who  will  not  sit  as  a  Judge  of  First 
Instance)  who  form  the  quorum  as  the  Bill  sUmds.  If  it 
could  be  shown  that  this  is  an  excesHivo  demand,  there  would 
be  rcanon  to  reject  it;  but  in  truth  it  will  be  much  more 
difficult  to  prove  its  sufiiciency ;  and  if  it  is  not  conceded 
the  Bill  will  simply  brwik  down,  and  the  Chancery  Judges 
will  have  to  bear  the  rcproacli  of  not  giving  elfcct  to  directions 
in  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  it  will  bo  a  physical  impossi- 
bility for  them  to  comply  witli.  If  the  (jovcrnment  arc  in 
earnest  in  supporting  the  Attounky-Genekal's  denunciation 
of  higgling  piusimony  in  such  a  matter,  there  can  be  no  oppo- 
•itiou  to  tliu  proposal.    Tho  efl'ect,  no  doubt,  will  bo  to  add  a 


little  to  the  cost  of  tlie  Courts.  If  the  scheme  is  adopted  there 
will  be  twenty-five  Judges  of  First  Instance,  of  whom  four  will 
be  sometimes  occupied  in  the  Court  of  Appeal.  The  present 
establishment  is  twenty- four  Judges  of  First  Instance,  and  the 
addition  of  one  certainly  seems  moderate  enough  when  the 
extra  work  thrown  upon  the  Courts  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

In  a  thoroughly  statesmanlike  spirit,  Mr.  Fowler  pro- 
poses further  to  utilize  the  increased  strength  of  the  Court 
by  remedying  incidentally  another  not  unimportant  defect 
in  the  Bill.  At  present  it  provides  that  points  of  law  may 
be  reserved  for,  and  errors  of  single  Judges  corrected  by, 
Divisional  Courts,  as  is  done  now  by  the  Common  Law 
Courts  in  Banc.  In  terms  these  clauses  extend  to  the 
Chancery  Division,  but  they  would  be  utterly  inoperative 
there,  because  no  Divisional  Court  could  sit  without  paralysing 
the  business  of  the  Division.  As  regards  the  Chancery 
Court,  the  quasi-appeal  to  the  Divisional  Court  is  a  paper 
provision  only.  The  Lords  Justices,  who  have  hiUierto 
fulfilled  somewhat  the  same  function  in  Chancery  which  the 
Courts  in  Banc  do  at  Common  Law,  are  no  longer  to  sit  for 
that  purpose ;  and  the  result  is,  that  while  suitors  at  Law  in 
the  most  trifling  action  would  have  the  protection  of  an  in- 
termediate hearing,  suitors  in  Equity  in  the  gravest  cases 
would  be  forced  to  go  direct  from  a  single  Judge  to  the 
ultimate  irreversible  Court  of  Appeal,  One  of  two  things  is 
certain  ;  either  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  in  Banc  which 
the  Bill  preserves  is  a  mistake,  or  else  the  practical  denial  of 
a  similar  appeal  in  Equity  is  a  wrong,  and  we  thinlc  Mr. 
Fowler  has  hit  upon  the  right  way  of  curing  this  patent 
defect  in  the  Bill.  He  proposes  to  group  his  eight  Equity 
Judges  in  four  subdivisions  of  two  each,  giving  to  them 
jointly  powers  analogous  to  those  exercised  by  Common 
Law  Divisions,  and  entrusting  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  the 
duty  of  regulating  by  General  Orders  the  nature  of  the 
business  which  shall  come  to  these  subdivisional  Courts. 
The  working  of  his  scheme  would  therefore  be,  that 
for  the  bulk  of  the  business,  such  as  the  hearing  of 
witnesses,  the  conduct  of  Chamber  business,  the  disposal  of 
motions  and  petitions,  and  the  like,  the  two  Judges  of  each 
subdivision  would  sit  separately ;  while  for  the  hearing  of 
reserved  points  and  other  matters  of  equivalent  importance 
they  would  form  a  Court  of  two,  like  the  Court  of  the  Lords 
Justices,  to  which  suitors  have  become  accustomed.  This,  if 
not  an  absolutely  perfect  arrangement,  is,  we  believe,  by  far 
the  best  which  can  be  easily  worked  into  the  frame  of  the 
present  Bill ;  and  all  who  desire  to  give  full  effect  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Government  measure,  without  party  prejudice  or 
petty  and  pernicious  economy,  should,  we  think,  give  Mr. 
Fowler  their  hearty  support. 


ANNEXATION  OF  THE  FIJI  ISLANDS. 

THE  question  of  adding  the  Fiji  Islands  to  the  Colonial 
Empire  of  Great  Britain  is  not  unattended  with  difficulty. 
When  the  project  was  first  suggested  a  dozen  years  ago,  it  was 
regarded  with  favour  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  then  Colonial 
Secretary,  but  on  the  earnest  opposition  of  Mr.  Gladstone  it 
was  disapproved  by  Lord  Palmerston's  Cabinet.  The  reasons 
against  the  assumption  of  additional  responsibilities  of  govern- 
ment are  obvious  and  urgent ;  yet  it  would  appear  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  have  at  least  considered  the 
annexation,  or  perhaps  the  protection,  of  the  Islands  as  worthy 
of  serious  inquiry.  From  the  list  of  their  probable  motives 
any  desire  for  an  extension  of  territory  may  be  confidently 
excluded.  The  feeling  of  the  country  on  these  questions  has 
been  altered  or  ruverscd  since  the  beginning  of  the  century ; 
and  the  present  Government  is  especially  avei'se  to  any  scheme 
which  in  a  different  state  of  opinion  might  be  possibly  sug- 
gested by  national  vanity.  Some  of  the  supporters  of  annex- 
ation dwell  on  the  convenience  of  acquiring  a  coaling 
•  station  in  the  South  Seas,  and  they  point  out  that  the 
circuit  of  British  dominion  is  interrupted  by  a  gap  of  many 
thousand  miles  between  New  Zealand  and  British  Columbia. 
It  is  also  urged  that  tho  United  States  may  probably  soon 
ac(iuire  formal  possession  of  tho  Sandwich  Islands,  which 
may  be  already  regarded  as  an  American  dependency ;  but 
the  jealousy  which  has  sometimes  prompted  European  StJites 
to  claim  conipcnsjition  at  the  expense  of  third  parties  for  tho 
aggrandizement  of  their  neighbours  has  hapi)ily  bocomc 
obsolete  as  a  motive  of  English  policy.  At  one  time  some 
uncjisiness  was  excited  in  Australia  by  the  supposed  designs 
of  tho  French ;  but  there  can  now  bo  little  doubt  tliat 
tho  English   language  is  destined   by  some  process  to 
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prevail  in  the  Fiji  Islands.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  might  in  some  possible  contingencies  acquire  the  pro- 
tectorate of  the  Islands ;  but  the  formation  of  an  American 
colonial  system  has  as  yet  scarcely  commenced ;  and  it  will 
require,  if  it  should  hereafter  be  established,  important  changes 
in  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  advantages  which  might 
accrue  to  the  Royal  or  mercantile  marine  from  the  acquisition 
of  the  group  of  islands  will  certainly  not  determine  the  action 
of  the  Government  or  of  Parliament.  It  might  probably  be 
practical,  if  it  should  be  found  expedient,  to  form  a  coal 
depot  in  a  port  of  Fiji  without  assuming  the  sovereignty  of 
the  country. 

The  reasons  which  have  to  a  certain  extent  modified  Mr. 
Gladstone's  distaste  for  annexation  are  of  a  different  order. 
At  the  antipodes,  as  at  home,  the  Government  is  compelled 
to  follow  rather  than  to  direct  the  tendencies  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  Fiji  Islands  are  in  a  genial  climate,  within  reach 
of  the  great  Australian  settlements,  and  not  far  from  the 
ordinary  track  of  navigators.  Wherever  there  is  money  to  be 
made,  or  even  a  free  and  lawless  life  to  be  enjoyed,  English 
and  foreign  adventurers  are  certain  to  congregate,  although 
their  presence  may  probably  be  unwelcome  to  the  natives. 
Seamen  and  roving  traders  have  settled  on  parts  of  the  coast ; 
and  within  a  few  years  they  have  contrived  to  establish  an 
anomalous  form  of  government  under  a  native  King,  directed 
by  white  advisers  under  the  name  of  Ministers.  It  is  out  of 
the  question  to  recognize  as  a  civilized  Government  an  anoma- 
lous authority  which  has  probably  no  claim  to  represent  the 
great  majority  of  the  population.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not 
desirable  to  interfere  with  an  organization  which  may 
possibly  contain  some  rudimentary  elements  of  law  and 
order.  For  the  present,  it  would  seem  that  the  majo- 
rity of  the  white  inhabitants  are  English ;  and  it  is  for 
many  reasons  necessary  that  subjects  should  not  in  those 
regions  be  allowed  at  pleasure  to  cast  off  both  Imperial 
and  colonial  allegiance.  Any  vicious  practices  which  may 
take  root  in  Fiji  with  the  concurrence  and  connivance  of  the 
European  residents  will  be  attributed  to  the  laxity  of  the 
English  Government ;  and  probably  it  would  be  thought  ne- 
cessary, if  they  provoked  a  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  natives, 
to  protect  them  against  the  dangers  with  which  they  might  be 
threatened.  The  old  legal  maxim  that  allegiance  is  indisso- 
luble has  of  late  years  been  relaxed  both  in  practice  and  by 
express  convention ;  but  it  is  still  true  that  an  Englishman 
remains  a  subject  as  long  as  he  is  not  naturalized  in  some 
other  civilized  country.  The  white  population  is  apparently 
not  unwilling  to  recognize  English  sovereignty ;  and  Mr. 
M'Arthcr  undertook  to  present  at  some  future  time  a  peti- 
tion or  memorial  to  the  Queen  praying  for  the  annexation 
of  the  Islands.  If  the  application  proves  to  be  genuine, 
and  if  it  has  been  properly  authorized,  full  consideration 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  question  before  the  offer  is 
positively  rejected.  Naval  officers  have  on  some  occasions, 
and  perhaps  justifiably,  assumed  an  authority  over  English 
settlers,  and  even  over  native  tribes,  which  may  possibly  fore- 
shadow formal  annexation.  One  captain  of  a  ship,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  discretion,  ordered  the  inhabitants  of  a  mari- 
time district  to  abstain  from  defending  themselves  against 
the  neighbouring  savages,  and  to  rely  exclusively  on  the  so- 
called  Government  for  protection.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  barbarous  assailants,  who  are  unluckily  also  cannibals, 
were  encouraged  to  commit  further  outrages ;  and  it  will  not 
be  surprising  if  the  duty  of  chastising  them  ultimately  de- 
volves on  a  ^detachment  of  sailors  and  marines.  Power 
always  imposes  obhgations;  and  a  Government  must,  if 
possible,  afford  protection  even  to  its  less  deserving  subjects. 

The  diflSculty  of  leaving  the  Islands  to  themselves  is  in- 
creased by  the  faciUties  which  they  afford  for  the  prosecution 
of  a  system  of  kidnap  pmg  which  is  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  a  regular  slave  trade.  The  disinterested  efforts  which 
have  been  made  for  more  than  half  a  century  to  sup- 
press the  slave  trade,  in  all  parts  of  the  world  form 
a  singular  and  honourable  exception  to  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  English  policy.  Doctrines  of  non-interference  have 
been  habitually  neglected  or  overruled  when  there  was  a 
question  of  putting  down  a  nefarious  practice  which  had  be- 
come especially  obnoxious  to  English  feeling.  Treaties  were 
made  with  several  Eioropean  States  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
Enghsh  cruisers  to  capture  slave  ^ships  under  foreign  flags ; 
and  squadrons  were  maintained  on  the  African  coast,  at  a 
great  expense  of  life  and  money,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  transport  of  negroes  from  Africa  to  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  settlements.  On  more  than  one  occasion  the 
energy  of  the  English  Government,  directed  by  a  succession 
of  Btateamen  who  shared  the  poptxlar  enthusiasm,  involved  the 


country  in  the  risk  of  a  war ;  and  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Southern  secession,  the  favourite  pretext  for  American  hos- 
tility to  England  was  the  ofHcious  interference  of  philanthro- 
pists with  the  beneficent  institution  of  slavery.  The  negro 
slave  trade  has  happily  come  almost  to  an  end,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  diminution  of  the  demand  for  slaves 
in  Brazil  and  Cuba.  It  would  be  intolerable  that  English 
subjects  within  reach  of  English  men-of-war  should  be 
allowed  to  seize  and  sell  the  unoffending  natives  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  market  open  for 
nominal  slaves,  but  tlie  scarcity  of  labour  in  some  of  the 
Australian  colonies  creates  a  demand  for  immigration  which 
is  sometimes  gratified  by  unscrupulous  traders  who  profess 
only  to  import  free  settlers.  It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  in 
the  case  of  a  poor  and  speechless  barbarian  between  the 
statements  of  the  agent  who  may  have  captured  or  cajoled 
him  and  the  facts  of  the  case.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
trade  in  human  beings  is  of  all  other  pursuits  the  most  de- 
moralizing, and  frightful  cases  of  cruelty  and  fraud  have  been 
proved  against  some  of  the  kidnappers.  They  have  sometimes 
hoisted  flags  used  by  missionaries  to  decoy  natives  on  board, 
and  it  was  in  revenge  of  similar  misfortunes  that  Bishop 
Patteson  was  killed  by  a  body  of  natives.  In  the  Fiji 
Islands  themselves  there  is  no  sufficient  security  against 
the  direct  establishment  of  slavery.  The  Government 
has  little  power,  especially  over  settlers  at  a  distancCj, 
nor  is  it  always  certain  that  the  members  of  an  irregular 
and  accidental  body  may  not  be  connected  with  the 
practices  which  it  is  their  duty  to  suppress.  The  antipathy 
of  the  English  nation  to  the  slave  trade,  though  it  may, 
of  late  years  have  become  less  zealous  in  default  of  im- 
mediate provocation,  is  still  strong  enough  to  force  upon  the 
Government  the  duty  of  suppressing  any  system  approxi- 
mating to  a  trade  in  slaves  which  may  have  been  established 
within  reach  of  the  Australian  colonies.  It  may  probably  be 
found  that  the  simplest  and  cheapest  way  of  eradicating  the 
crime  is  to  assume  the  duty  of  governing  both  the  native 
people  of  Fiji  and  the  European  settlers.  The  difficulties  and 
objections  which  were  suggested  by  Mr.  Gladstone  un- 
doubtedly deserve  serious  consideration.  It  would  probably 
become  necessary  to  conquer  as  well  as  to  govern  the  indigenous 
tribes ;  and  modern  opinion  is  adverse  to  the  employment  of 
Imperial  troops  in  colonial  wars.  On  the  other  hand,  a  white 
population  can  generally  protect  itself  if  it  is  not  taught  to 
rely  on  the  assistance  of  regular  forces.  Before  the  next 
Session  the  Government  will  probably  have  arrived  at  some 
final  determination. 


ELECTION  EXPENSES. 

THE  large  majority  against  Mr.  Fawcett's  Bill  for  throwing 
the  expenses  of  Parliamentary  elections  on  the  ratepayers 
was  probably  due  in  some  measure  to  the  disinclination  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  introduce  piecemeal  changes  into 
the  system  of  local  taxation.    On  the  ground  of  principle  a 
plausible  case  may    be  made  out  in   favour  of  relieving 
candidates  from  the  heavy  costs  to  which  they  are  now  sub- 
jected.   A  man  who  undertakes  to  represent  a  constituency 
in  Parliament  may  be  regarded  as  rendering  an  important 
public  service  for  which   he   should   not  be  called  upon 
to   pay.     Reasoning  of  this   kind,  however,  is  open  to 
the  remark  that  it  may  easily  be  carried  a  step  further. 
On  the  same  ground  on  which  it  is  contended  that  mem- 
bers should  be  exempted  from  the  tax  of  election  expenses, 
it  might  be  argued  that  they  should  also  be  paid  for  their 
labours.    It  is  certainly  not  desirable  that  admission  to  the 
House  of  Commons  should  be  limited  exclusively  to  wealthy 
men,  and  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  tendency  of  recent 
changes  has  been  to  fill  it  with  a  large  proportion  of  members 
whose  only  qualification  for  the  position  is  the  length  of  their 
purses.    The  Times  very  justly  observes  that  the  abundance 
of  such  representatives,  involving  as  it  must  a  comparative 
scarcity  of  men  of  other  types,  threatens  us  with  at  least  one 
danger,  and  that  is  a  falling  off  in  the  raw  material  of  states- 
manship.   It  would  be  hopeless  to  think  of  training  the 
middle-aged  soap-boiler  to  administrative  work.  He  naturally 
regards  his  return  to  Parliament  as  the  crown  of  his  career, 
not  as  the  beginning  of  an  apprenticeship  to  new  duties. 
Even  if  he  had  any  of  the  requisite  qualities,  his  age  and 
personal  tastes  would  be  against  him.    He  wants  to  enjoy 
an  easy  dignity,  not  to    assume  fresh  labours  and  re- 
sponsibilities.   When  we  look  beyond  the  front  benches  on 
each  side,  the  prospect  is  certainly  somewhat  depressing,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  conjecture,  if  things  go  on  in  this  way,  where 
our  future  statesmen  are  to  come  from.    A  strong  case  would 
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have  been  made  out  for  Professor  Fawcett's  Bill  if  it  could 
have  been  shown  that  there  was  any  likelihood  that  it  would 
lead  to  the  introduction  into  the  House  of  Commons  of 
young  and  able  m«n  who  are  at  present  kept  out  by  the 
expenses  Df  elections.  In  this  country  it  is  usual  to  attach 
more  importance  to  considerations  of  practical  expediency 
than  to  doctrinaire  logic,  and  the  weak  point  of  Professor  FA^y- 
cett's  position  was  his  inability  to  show  that  the  change  which 
he  proposed  would  be  attended  with  any  practical  advantages, 
or,  indeed,  with  much  result  of  any  kind.  Election  expenses 
may  be  divided  into  two  heads.  There  are,  first,  the  official 
expenses,  which  may  be  prescribed  and  regulated,  and  there 
are  the  voluntary  expenses  which  a  candidate  may  choose  to 
incur,  and  which  are  of  a  kind  with  which  it  is  impossible  to 
interfere  by  Act  of  Parliament.  At  the  last  general  election, 
for  example,  the  total  expenses  have  been  returned  at 
1,500,000/. ;  but  only  90,000?.  of  this  sum,  or  one  sixteenth, 
came  under  the  head  of  official  expenses.  Poor  men  are 
not  likely  to  be  much  assisted  by  being  relieved  of  a  trifle 
like  this,  while  the  other  fift«en-sixteenths  of  the  tax  still 
press  on  them.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  one  eftect  of 
Professor  Fawcett's  \  measure  would  be  to  multiply  the 
number  of  contested  elections.  Men  of  small  means  or  of 
no  means  at  all  would  be  tempted  to  come  forward  as  candi- 
dates, and  rich  men  would  naturally  resort  to  still  more  lavish 
expenditure  in  order  to  get  the  better  of  opponents  who  could 
not  afEord  to  go  beyond  the  regular  expenses  which  would 
fall  on  the  ratepayers.  A  great  deal  more  money  would  be 
spent  on  elections,  and  poor  candidates  would  still  find  it 
impossible  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  wealthy  ones. 
The  class  who  would  suffer  most  would  probably  be  men  of 
moderate  means  and  moderate  opinions,  who  would  be  unable 
to  keep  pace  with  the  reckless, outlay  of  the  millionaires,  or 
the  still  more  reckless  pledges  of  the  demagogues. 

The  practical  question  which  was  raised  by  Professor 
Fawcett's  Bill  was  simply  whether  it  was  worth  while  to  in- 
troduce a  change  of  this  kind  for  the  purpose  of  afEording  a 
trifling  and  almost  illusory  relief  to  poor  candidates.  If  the 
measure  were  acceptable  on  other  grounds,  we  do  not  think 
much  could  be  said  against  making  the  constituencies  pay. 
The  burden  which  would  be  thrown  on  them  would  be  very 
light — not  more,  it  is  calculated,  than  three-halfpence  in  three 
years  from  each  ten-pound  householder — and  this  would  be  a 
very  small  price  to  pay  for  a  really  beneficial  change.  But 
would  the  change  be  beneficial  ?  Professor  Fawcett  has 
himself  foreseen  the  danger  of  men  of  straw  setting  up  as 
candidates,  but  he  thinks  he  has  provided  for  it  by 
a  clause  declaring  that  every  unsuccessful  candidate  who 
has  not  polled  one-fifth  of  the  total  number  of  electors  voting 
at  an  election  shall,  with  his  mover  and  seconder,  be  liable  for 
hia  share  of  the  expenses,  lawfully  incm-red,  lor  the  provision 
of  presiding  officers,  poll-clerks,  polling-booths  or  rooms,  and 
other  requisites  for  tlie  conduct  of  the  election,  and  shall  be 
bound  to  pay  the  same  to  the  local  authorities,  so  as  to 
diminish  the  amount  payable  out  of  the  rates.  There  is  no 
provision,  howe»'er,  for  requiring  a  deposit  from  a  candidate 
beforehand,  and  the  local  authorities  might  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  recovering  election  expenses  I'rom  men  who  have 
no  money  at  all.  It  is  obvious  that  there  would  be  a 
considerable  temptation  to  persons  of  this  stamp  to  come 
forward.  They  might  be  ptit  up  in  order  to  divide 
a  party,  or  they  might  be  anxious  to  be  bought  oil'. 
Tricks  of  this  kind  are  not  unknown  at  present,  and  they 
would  be  greatly  facilitated  and  encouraged  by  the  plan 
of  making  constituencies  responsible  for  election  expenses. 
Candidates  would  always  have  a  chance  of  getting  the  propor- 
tion of  votes  which  would  entitle  them  to  have  their  expenses 
paid  for  them,  or  if  they  fell  below  it,  and  could  not  find 
backers  to  help  them,  they  would  simply  have  to  go  through 
the  Bankruptcy  Court,  and  leave  the  local  authorities  to 
whistle  for  their  money.  Professor  Fawcett  argued  that,  if 
the  ratepayers  were  to  bear  the  costs  of  elections,  they  would 
have  an  interest  in  keeping  them  as  low  as  possible,  and  this 
would  be  a  great  counter-check  to  the  army  of  printers, 
bill-posters,  advertisers,  solicitors,  and  other  tradesmen 
and  professional  agents  who  now  prey  upon  candidates  ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  these  expenses  would  .still  continue  to 
fall  on  candidates,  and  it  may  bo  doubted  whether  there  is 
really  much  margin  for  reduction  in  the  regular  official 
expenditure.  Moreover  experience  does  not  encourage  us  to 
hope  for  much  from  ratepayers  in  the  way  of  promoting 
economy.  Tho  helplessncHs  of  ratepayers  to  regulate  the 
expenditure  of  their  funds  is  one  of  the  notorious  diflicultics 
of  local  taxation,  and  we  should  riilhcr  expect  to  find  expenses 
iaccease  thau  diuiiimh  under  tho  uow  systeu.    It  ia  tolerably 


certain  at  least  that  the  tendency  of  the  change  would  be  to 
increase  what  may  be  called  the  voluntary  expenditure  of 
candidates,  since  rich  men,  in  order  to  maintain  their  relative 
superiority  in  this  respect,  would  be  led  to  spend  their  money 
more  freely. 

It  was  stated  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Bill  was  to  pro- 
mote the  crotchet  of  working-men  members.  Mr.  Treveltan, 
it  appears,  has  no  confidence  in  a  House  of  Commons  in  which 
there  is  not  a  single  member  who  has  dug  drains  or  trimmed 
hedges.  Whether  any  great  accession  of  political  wisdom 
would  be  likely  to  result  from  active  employment  in  these 
operations  may  possibly  be  doubted,  but  Mr.  Morrison  candidly 
explained  that  the  advantage  of  bringing  working-men  into 
the  House  would  be  to  .show  how  very  silly  they  would 
look  when  they  attempted  to  reduce  their  theories  into 
the  form  of  practical  legislation.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  the  notion  that  every  class  of  the  community  should 
be  directly  represented  in  Parliament  by  actual  members 
of  its  own  Older  is  founded  on  an  absurd  misconception 
of  the  objects  of  such  an  assembly.  Hedgers  and  ditchers 
may  be  able  to  give  valuable  evidence  on  various  matters,  but 
their  evidence  can  be  obtained  without  making  them  mem- 
bers ;  and  it  does  not  follow  that,  because  they  are  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  certain  grievances,  they  are 
therefore  capable  of  devising  a  remedy  for  them.  It  is  obvi- 
ously hopeless  to  attempt  to  preserve  a  real  labouring 
man  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  he  must  cease  to  labour  if  he  is  to  attend  to  his 
Parliamentary  duties.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  actual 
working-man  has  ever  offered  himself  as  a  candidate.  The 
so-called  representative  working-men  are  only  artisans  who 
have  found  it  more  profitable  to  abandon  their  original  trades 
for  that  of  political  agitation.  It  is  possible  that,  as 
Mr.  MoRRisox  suggested,  if  Mr.  Odger  or  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
were  to  attempt  -to  put  their  ideas  of  social  regeneration  into 
a  form  in  which  they  could  be  submitted  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  they  would  look  extremely  ridiculous ;  but  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  make  an 
important  change  in  our  electoral  system  on  the  chance 
of  producing  an  exhibition  of  this  kind.  Election  expenses 
are  not  the  only  reason  why  the  House  of  Commons  is  chiefly 
composed  of  men  of  means.  As  a  rule,  only  a  man  with 
some  sort  of  competence  can  afford  to  give  up  so  large  a  share 
of  his  time  as  is  required  for  Parliamentary  duties.  It  is  quite 
certain  that,  if  it  is  thought  to  be  necessary  to  have  hedgers 
and  ditchers  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
compensate  them  for  giving  up  their  regular  occupations. 


THE  PERSIAN  LANGUAGE. 

TT7HILE  jewellers  are  discussing  the  probable  value  of  the 
T  V    regalia  of  the  Shah,  and  financiers  are  doubting  about  the 
prosperity  of  a  State  that  has  no  public  debt,  a  few  words  may  not 
be  out  of  place  regarding  the  poUshod  language  which  is  spoken 
by  the  King  and  his  subjects.  A  good  deal  has  been  revealed  to  us 
from  the  inscriptions  at  Murghab  and  Behistiiu,  and  we  have 
every  reason  to  connect  the  most  ancient  form  of  I'ei-sian  with  the 
Sanskrit  or  the  Indo-Germ<anic ;  but  posterity  might  have  expected 
from  the  ancient  connexion  between  Greece  and  Persia  more  liiiui 
it  has  actually  got.    From  Spartan  intrigues,  Macedonian  con- 
quests, and  Roman  expeditions,  we  ought  to  have  obtained  some- 
tbing  beyond  incidental  notices  of  Oriental  customs  on  which 
travellers  have  thrown  doubts,  and  scraps  of  dialects  over  which 
philologists  have  wrangled.    Indeed,   a  distinct  fragment  liiis 
come  down  to  us  of  another  language  spoken  by  a  nation  which 
succumbed  to  force  iuid  has  been  razed  out  of  history,  riautus, 
in  his  play  of  the  Pwntdtts,  has  transmitted  to  us  a  specimen  of  tlie 
Punic  language  of  sixteen  lines  in  length,  such  as  it  was  when 
spoken  by  Hannibal ;  and  Semitic  scholars  have  felt  no  insurmount- 
able difficulty  in  deciphering  at  least  ten  linos  of  its  purport  from 
the  cognate  Hebrew.     Yet,  at  one  period,  Pei-siau  was  in  all 
probability  as  famihar  a  sound  in  some  of  the  bazaars  of  Asia 
Minor  as  ever  Ciu-thaginian  could  have  been  in  the  forum  ot 
Rome  ;  and  the  jewels  luid  brocades  of  PersiiUi  deputies  in  Greek 
colonies  doubtless  excited  as  much  attention  as  the  I'unic  wares 
of  Hanno,   which  Macaulaj'  characteristically  places  near  the 
shambles  of  Volero  the  Hesher,   in   the   "  l^ay   of  \'irginia.'' 
Theniistocles  was  presented  by  the  Great  King  with  the  revenue  of 
three  cities ;  in  other  words,  ho  obtidned  what  would  now  be 
termed  either  Ajnyhir  or  an  assignment  for  his  personal  support, 
(irute,  following  Thucydides  in  preference  to  the  e-xaggenttioiis  of 
Nepot,  tells  us  that  the  Athenian  general  learnt  in  a  year  .so 
much   of  "  the  Persian  language  and  customs  as  to  te  able 
personally  to  communicate  with  the  King,  and  to  acquire  his  coiili- 
donce."  And  wc  all  know  that  tho  apostles,  after  they  liad  received 
the  g^fl  i)f  tongues,  were  heard  to  speak  in  their  own  vernncuiur 
by  "  Parlhinns,  Modes,  and  J  Jamites."    But,  for  all  this,  no  nwh 
thing  n»  au  eilict.  a  sot  of  current  phrases,  or  h  distinct  siMitence 
of  the  epokeu  language  of  iilam  hut  uomu  down  to  us  iu  iu 
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original  shape,  through  Greek  or  Roman  ■writers,  as  far  as  we  can 
discover.  .Ajistophanes  introduces  into  one  of  his  comedies  a 
pseiido -Persian,  who,  as  might  be  imagined,  talks  a  gibberish  akin 
to  the  thromuldo  boslcos  which  mystified  Parolles.  We  have, 
however,  some  words  like  jyarasang  or  farsang,  which  fell  on  the 
ears  of  the  Ten  Thousand  with  wearying  itemtion  ;  and  there  are 
proper  names  which,  in  spite  of  Laconian  brevity  or  Athenian 
amplification,  can  be  tracked  to  their  sources.  Sir  W.  Jones,  it  is 
true,  talks  about  "  learned  trifling,"  and  sets  little  value  on  the 
catalogue.  But,  as  can  easily  be  seen,  Alexander  and  Xenophon 
must  have  heard  names  pronounced  which  are  surprisingly  similar 
to  modern  Persian.  Roxana  is  Roshan,  or  Roshana.  Parysatis  can 
be  nothing  else  but  Pari-zadi,  or  Fairy-born.  Statira  is  the  Persian 
Sitara,  the  Star.  The  distance  between  Darius  and  Dara  or  Darab 
is  nothing.  Xerxes,  though  derived  by  divines  and  Orientalists 
from  Khshayarsha,  is  marvellously  like  Shir-Shah  ;  and  Ai-taxerxes, 
if  Artakhshasta  in  the  cuneiform  character,  is  at  this  day,  with 
the  Parsees  of  Western  India,  Ardeshir,  or  the  Strong  Lion. 

Our  business,  however,  is  with  the  modern  Persian,  and  its 
origin  and  history  are  somewhat  as  follows.  If  the  arrow-headed 
Persian  was  like  Sanskrit,  the  former  certainly  contrived  to  get  rid 
of  all  grammatical  complications  and  subtleties,  for  nothing  can 
be  simpler  than  declensions  and  conjugations  in  the  modern 
tongue.  The  story  runs  that  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  about  the 
third  century  of  our  era,  patronized  literature,  and  set  the  fashion 
of  a  pure  and  elegant  dialect.  There  were,  about  that  time,  two 
forms  of  Persian — Farsi,  that  of  Persia  proper,  and  the  Pehlevi  or 
Pahlavi,  rough  and  uncourtly,  and  peculiar  to  Mazanderan  and 
the  mountainous  parts  of  the  Empire,  This  latter  variety  was  dis- 
countenanced, and  the  best  or  most  elegant  form  of  Farsi  was 
eventually  known  as  the  Znhani  Dari,  or  language  of  the  Court. 
Not  long  after  this  period  came  Mahomet  and  his  successors,  and 
carried  everything  before  them.  Religions,  manners,  and  language 
were  either  swept  away  or  modified  by  the  victorious  Khalifs, 
and  though  Firdusi  composed  his  great  epic  mainly  in  the  old 
unadulterated  Persian,  the  language  was  enriched  and  adorned 
by  a  copious  infusion  of  Arabic  words  and  phrases.  What  took  place 
has  been  remarked  on  other  occasions  in  the  formation  or  develop- 
ment of  mixed  or  composite  languages ;  in  England,  when  Norman 
French  came  in  contact  with  Old-English ;  in  India,  when  the 
rustic  Hindi  was  expanded  by  the  aid  of  Persian  into  Urdu,  the 
language  of  the  camp,  commcoly  called  Hindustani.  Persian, 
already  copious  and  abounding  in  compound  epithets,  was  swelled 
by  a  torrent  of  Arabic.  The  framework  of  the  language  remained 
in  all  its  simple  solidity.  The  grammar,  with  its  verbs  and  nouns, 
or  as  Oriental  lexicographers  put  it,  with  its  words  for  actions  and 
for  names,  modified  neither  conjugation  nor  declension ;  and  the 
familiar  and  common  expressions  for  animals,  natural  objects,  and 
things  in  daily  use  held  their  ground.  But  an  enormous  addition 
was  made  to  the  power  of  expression  possessed  by  educated  and 
literary  men,  and,  with  the  change  of  religion,  even  the  colloquial 
use  of  many  Arabic  words  and  phrases  was  gradually  adopted. 
The  result  is  that  a  Persian  writer,  poet,  historian,  philosopher,  or 
divine,  can  at  will  vary  his  style,  and  express  his  meaning  by  re- 
course to  profuse  and  seemingly  inexhaustible  stores.  The 
Persian  and  Arabic  Dictionary  of  Richardson  now  before  us, 
is  a  bulky  volume  of  more  than  seventeen  hundred  pages,  with 
two  columns  to  each  page.  Taking  the  number  of  words 
in  each  column,  on  the  average,  to  be  twenty,  we  have  a 
total  of  nearly  seventy  thousand  for  the  combined  forces  of 
these  two  great  tongues.  An  eminent  Orientalist  has  calculated 
the  total  at  eighty  thousand.  English  students  need  not,  how- 
ever, imagine  that,  to  become  a  fair  Persian  scholar,  familiarity 
with  one-quarter  or  even  one-tenth  of  these  is  imperative.  If 
we  are  correctly  informed  that  fifteen  hundred  words  supply  the 
materials  for  a  long  evening's  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
it  will  be  soon  understood  that  a  foreigner  with  a  good  ear  and  an 
aptitude  for  languages  may,  by  the  mastery  of  a  few  thousand 
words,  say  from  five  thousand  to  ten  thousand,  appreciate  Sadi, 
dictate  a  letter  in  Persian,  and  discourse  fluently  wi^  merchants 
and  officials  at  Tabriz  and  Teheran.  The  main  difficulties  are 
encountered  at  the  outset.  An  Englishman  may  be  inclined  to 
think  other  nations  barbarians  because  they  put  words  on  paper 
from  the  right  hand  to  the  left,  because  they  only  express  some  three 
vowels,  and  because  they  have  ruled  that  there  is  a  certain  sound 
inherent  in  each  consonant  which  need  not  be  otherwise  written. 
We  write  sun,  bud,  and  milk,  A  Persian  contents  himself  with 
sn,  hd,  and  mlTi,  which  to  him  signify,  respectively,  "  a  yeai-,"  the 
adjective  "  bad,"  and  thel'egal  term  "property."  It  must  be  admitted, 
for  all  this,  that  Persian  caligraphy  is  a  stumbling-block  and  a 
sore  trial  to  the  temper.  Oriental  penmen  have  three  styles.  The 
first  is  termed  Nishki,  is  nearly  upright,  and  must  be  learnt  before 
any  man  can  read  a  simple  sentence  in  a  book.  The  second  is  Talik, 
and  though  words,  especially  at  the  end  of  a  line,  are  in  this  form 
written  slantingly,  one  above  another,  this  particular  department  must 
be  studied  by  all  who  aspire  to  become  fair  Persian  scholars.  In  tlie 
third,  called  Shikastrtk  or  broken,  diacritical  points  are  nobly  dis- 
regarded, many  letters  are  run  into  those  that  follow  them,  and 
the  result  is  a  cross  between  an  expanded  shorthand  and  those 
hieroglyphics  which  Sydney  Smith  declined  to  decipher  twenty- 
four  hours  after  he  had  put  them  on  paper.  The  Shiliastah  is  to  all 
appearance  a  series  of  deterrent  strokes  and  intemperate  flourishes; 
but  consummate  practice  enables  a  class  of  clerks  and  accountants 
to  read  it  off  with  a  certainty  and  a  celerity  absolutely  marvellous. 
This  running-hand,  with  other  legacies,  wfl.s  bequeathed  to  the 
British  Government  in  India  by  its  Mussulman  predecessor  j  and  it 


is  a  proof  of  the  versatility  and  suppleness  of  the  Hindu  character, 
that  natives  of  the  older  religion,  accustomed  to  a  language  and  a 
literature  written  from  left  to  right,  were  able  to  master  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  Persian  character,  and  penmen  or  readers  to 
compete  with,  and  even  distance,  Mahometans  on  their  own 
ground.  A  Hindu  has  often  been  seen  to  get  at  the  purport  of  a 
mass  of  papers  discoloured  by  age,  mildewed  by  damp,  and  pierced 
by  the  inertes  tinea,  while  a  Mussulman  has  looked  on  hopelessly, 
like  the  Bohemian  in  Quentin  Dunvard  at  the  scroll  presented 
to  him  by  Toison  d'Or.  When  an  Englishman,  however,  has 
mastered  the  easiest  form  of  the  letters,  he  is  struck  at  once 
by  the  similarity  between  his  own  language  and  Persian, 
though  the  likeness  is  not  in  sound  or  sense.  Genders  may 
be  said  to  be  unknown.  Inanimate  things  are  neuter,  and  living 
things  of  the  two  sexes  either  have  ditl'erent  names  or  are  distin- 
guished by  the  affixes  nar  male,  and  madah  female.  The  declen- 
sion of  nouns  causes  no  perplexity.  There  is  a  short  sign  for  the 
genitive,  and  an  extra  syllable  for  dative  and  accusative;  two 
terminations  distinguish  the  plural,  with  occasionally  a  third 
specially  borrowed  from  the  Arabic.  The  rules  for  degrees  of 
comparison  are  simplicity  itself ;  and  verbs,  instead  of  being  er- 
ratic, defective,  irregular,  traceable  to  two  or  three  roots,  divisible 
under  four  or  five  conjugations,  are,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
conjugated  according  to  one  method,  and  have  three  changes  of 
tense.  Then  the  auxiliary  verbs  to  be,  to  become,  and  to  be  nilling, 
are  called  in  for  supplementary  tenses,  or  to  form  the  passive 
voice.  Now  and  then  a  Persian  imperative  is  referred  to  some 
obsolete  verb,  and  no  polished  language  is  wholly  without  some 
grammatical  vagary,  or  some  eccentric  deviation  from  rule ;  but 
history  may  be  fairly  challenged  to  produce  any  vehicle  of  thought 
and  expression  which  combines  equal  regularity  of  construction, 
equal  simplicity  of  syntax,  and  equal  wealth  of  phrase. 

Persian,  too,  is  not  merely  adapted  to  the  development  of  a 
great  national  literature ;  to  the  subtleties  of  the  casuist,  to  the 
Bowing  narrative  of  the  historian,  to  the  raptures  of  the  sonneteer. 
Writers  of  original  talent  have  excelled  in  all  these  departments, 
and  others  have  embellished  history  with  memoirs  and  corre- 
spondence teeming  with  personal  anecdotes  and  picturesque  details. 
But  Persian,  in  a  large  portion  of  the  East,  has  monopolized  the 
field  of  State,  diplomacy,  and  social  afl^airs.  For  these  latter  pur- 
poses it  is  unquestionably  superior  to  Arabic,  and  it  distances 
Sanskiit  and  its  numerous  derivatives.  It  has  not  unjustly  been 
styled  the  French  of  the  East.  A  Persian  diplomatist  or  peti- 
tioner can  command  every  variety  and  degree,  from  extravagant 
and  highflown  metaphors  to  short  and  perspicuous  phrases.  A 
Viceroy  can  publish  an  edict,  can  promulgate  a  set  of  rules,  can 
prescribe  duties  and  threaten,  penalties  in  a  fashion  to  be  compre- 
hended at  a  glance  by  nomads  and  rustics.  Or,  if  so  minded,  he 
can,  in  controversy,  resort  to  "  less  accurate  language,"  and  veil  his 
purpose  in  profuse  sentences  where  no  diplomatist  can  be  certain 
of  a  meaning,  and  no  grammarian  detect  a  flaw.  We  really  could 
conceive  Mr.  Gladstone  laying  down  "  a  choice  of  three  courses  " 
in  correct  and  flowery  Persian,  of  harmonious  cadence,  so  as  to 
bewilder  the  House  ;  and  we  fancy  that  we  could  see  our  way  to 
transmuting  a  polished  epigram  by  Mr.  Disraeli  into  a  distich 
which  would  be  appreciated  in  the  bazaars  of  Shiraz.  Indeed,  so 
copious  and  diversified  is  the  language,  that  it  is  possible  to  go 
even  further,  and  to  imagine  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works  crushing  a  subordinate  and  a  savant,  or  rebuking 
a  deputation,  in  the  style  of  the  "  Life  of  Tamerlane,"  known 
to  Persian  scholars  as  the  Zafar-namah,  or  "  Book  of  Victory." 
It  is  curious  that  the  great  Arabian  lawgiver  is  credited  with 
a  saying  that  Persian  ought  to  be  spoken  in  Paradise,  and  to 
this  day  imanimous  testimony  to  its  praise  and  honour  is  bome 
by  diplomatists  who  have  conducted  afl!air3  in  Iran,  by  residents 
and  travellers  who  have  made  any  progi'ess  in  speaking  it, 
and  by  Indian  officials  who  have  either  studied  it  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  Punjab,  or  who  were  familiar  with  that  less 
perfect  and  pure  form  which  was  once  in  use,  as  the  exponent  of  law 
and  justice,  in  the  courts  and  tribunals  of  a  large  portion  of  India. 
It  is  admirably  suited  to  repartee,  proverbs,  pithy  sayings,  and 
polished  reproof;  and  a  language  must  have  possessed  a  wonderful 
strength  and  simplicity  of  its  own  to  have  enabled  those  who 
spoke  it  to  resist  successfully  all  great  or  substantial  changes  at 
the  hands  of  conquering  Tartars  and  fiery  and  zealous  Arabs. 
Few  languages  have  passed  through  such  an  ordeal,  or  have 
survived  such  a  strain. 

We  must,  however,  candidly  admit  that  its  poetical  and  even 
its  prose  works  are  too  ornate,  florid,  and  metaphorical  to  disarm 
a  rigid  censor  or  to  suit  a  classical  taste.  The  supremacy  of 
Horace  is  in  no  danger  from  the  odes  of  Hafiz.  Zuleikha'wUl 
never  spe.ak  and  smile  as  sweetly  as  Lalage ;  and  we  are  soon 
wearied  with  verses  crammed  full  of  jasmines  and  violets,  thorns 
and  roses,  lovers  like  moths  perishing  in  the  flame  of  the  candle, 
Shirin  pouting  with  the  lips  of  the  tulip,  and  Leila  distinguished 
by  the  stature  of  the  cypress  and  the  cheek  of  the  rose.  We 
may  therefore  rest  assured  that,  in  spite  of  the  Shah's  visit,  our 
obvious  interest  in  the  integrity  and  independence  of  his  do- 
minions, and  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  Persian  will  not  be  heaped 
up  on  the  curriculum  of  our  schools  and  colleges,  nor  will  it  add 
a  new  terror  to  competitive  ordeals.  It  will  probably  remain 
what  it  has  been  hitherto ;  a  vast  field  of  which  the  harvest  is 
occasionally  reaped  by  eminent  linguists,  or  by  servants  of  tho 
Foreign  Office,  or  by  members  of  the  Indian  Staif  who  have  found 
time  for  study  in  the  monotony  of  the  hot  season,  or  have  heard 
the  dialect  spoken  in  the  cantonments  of  Peshawur  or  tho 
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Derajat.  But  there  has  not  been  a  time  since  the  days  of 
Hadji  Baba,  now  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  in  which 
Persia  and  its  inhabitants  have  so  justly  claimed  a  share 
of  public  notice ;  and  we  have  some  satisfaction  in  thus  briefly 
drawing  attention  to  the  antiquity,  gradual  improvement,  and 
sterling  merits  of  that  elegant  language;  to  its  copiousness 
and  comprehensiveness,  which  enable  writers  to  condense 
thought  into  an  epigram,  or  to  spread  it  out  over  a  page ;  to 
the  exquisite  simplicity  of  its  grammatical  rules ;  to  its  splendid 
specimens  of  caligraphy ;  to  its  historical  and  poetical  legacies ; 
and  to  its  merits  as  a  medium  of  communication,  whereby,  whether 
in  the  Court,  the  Council,  the  tribunal  of  justice,  the  coimting- 
house,  or  the  mart  of  commerce,  it  is  emphatically  the  dialect  of 
articulate-speaking  men.  We  have  endeavoured  as  much  as 
possible  in  this  paper  to  avoid  the  use  of  Oriental  phraseology ; 
but  we  may  be  pardoned  for  concluding  with  one  specimen  of 
Persian,  the  point  of  which  it  requires  no  great  Eastern  learning 
to  catch.  We  are  often  told  that  in  this  world  there  are  two  kinds 
of  folly ;  one  which  is  aware  of  its  own  deficiency  and  is  modest 
and  retiring,  and  the  other  which  is  the  reverse.  A  Persian  sage 
has  expressed  this  in  the  following  couplet,  neat  and  probably  un- 
surpassed for  terseness : — 

Jahil-i-basit  an  ast,  keh  danad  na  danad, 
Jabil-i-niurakkab  an  ast,  keh  na  danad  na  danad. 

In  English,  "the  simple  (basit)  fool  is  he  who  knows  (danad)  that 
he  does  not  know.  The  compound  (murakkab)  fool  is  he  who 
does  not  know  that  he  does  not  know."  Let  us  devoutly  hope  that 
the  "  Great  King  "  during  his  visit  may  be  so  fenced  against  un- 
conscious stupidity  and  jaunty  impertinence  as  seldom  to  be  led 
to  meditate  on  the  applicability  of  the  above  epigi'am  to  any  of  the 
countrymen  of  Palmerston  and  Peel. 


THE  MODERN  TEUTON  IN  ROME. 

THE  roving  habits  now  prevailing  among  certain  classes  of  a 
few  modern  nations  are  apt  to  offer  to  an  observant  eye  many 
quaint  juxtapositions  of  racial  peculiarity.  It  would  seem  difficult 
indeed  at  present  to  light  on  a  distinct  variety  of  costume, 
manners,  and  style  of  life  without  finding  these  characters  sharply 
defined  by  the  proximity  of  the  familiar  Northern  type.  The 
eager  push  of  English-speaking  nations  carries  them  in  appreci- 
able numbers  into  all  the  more  attractive  cities  of  Europe;  and 
groups  of  prying  tourists  have  to  be  allowed  for  as  one  pictorial 
feature  of  Egypt  and  Athens,  Naples  and  Madrid.  Nowhere 
perhaps  is  this  imported  element  in  city  life  more  conspicuous 
than  at  Rome.  Indeed  the  tastes  of  modern  travellers  would 
appear  to  have  secured  for  that  city  something  of  the  motley 
appearance  with  which  the  conquests  of  the  ancient  Republic  and 
Empire  must  have  invested  it.  In  mere  point  of  dress  and  super- 
ficial manners  the  contrast  between  the  polished  citizen  of  the 
Augustan  age  and  his  rude  captive — such  a  one  as  we  may  still 
see  represented  among  the  statues  of  the  citjf — must  have  been 
more  striking  than  any  possible  amount  of  unlikeness  among 
peoples  clothed  approximately  according  to  one  code  of  fashion 
and  sharing  so  many  of  the  conventional  rules  of  life.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  foreign  ingredient  of  the  modern  capital  is  pro- 
bably much  more  impressive  in  quantity  than  that  of  the  classic 
city  even  in  its  most  cosmopolitan  days.  Three  of  the  most 
advanced  Teutonic  nations  appear  to  emulate  each  other  in  taking 
possession  of  the  Sacred  City,  and  it  would  be  difficult  probably 
to  say  whether  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  of  America,  or 
Germany  is  j  ust  now  most  numerously  represented  in  that  attrac- 
tive metropolis. 

The  force  of  this  foreign  factor  of  Roman  society  is  seen  not 
only  in  its  quantity,  but  also  in  its  obtrusive  self-assertion.  The 
most  casual  visitor  to  the  city  can  scarcely  fail  to  observe  the 
confident  air  of  its  tourist  world.  If  he  walks  on  the  Pincio  or 
in  the  Villa  Borghese,  he  may  easily  note  the  English  dandy  who 
has  learnt  to  stroll  through  those  luminous  and  odorous  spaces  as 
familiarly  as  in  St.  James's  Park.  Or  he  may  notice  perhaps,  among 
the  ruins  of  the  forum,  inquisitive  Germans  energetically  expa- 
tiating on  their  several  features,  with  all  the  courage  of  long 
and  undisputed  possession.  Nor  is  he  likely  to  overlook  the  fre- 
quently recurring  type  of  forewarned  and  unimpressible  American 
moving  rigidly  erect  across  a  background  of  soft  marble  shapes, 
who  meets  the  voluble  desciriptions  of  his  vakt  cle  place  with  the 
monosyllabic  note  of  iniinitesimal  surprise.  Nor  is  this  happy 
assurance  of  manner  confined  to  one  sex  among  the  forcstieri. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  illustration  of  the  completeness  of  this 
new  invasion  of  Konic  is  to  be  found  in  the  troops  of 
English  and  American  women  to  whom  the  grand  solemnity  of 
the  city  forms,  to  use  the  recent  words  of  George  Eliot,  "a 
background  for  the  brilliant  picnic  of  Anglo-foreign  society."  These 
ensconce  tlieni.selve.s  in  the  city  with  a  sense  of  uomo  comfort,  j  ust 
bocaiixe  of  all  tlio  little  social  pleasures  and  diversions  which  they 
jiro  able  to  import  with  thcni.  rientv  of  society,  charming 
(•xcursiona  to  Tivoli  ami  I'Vascati,  so  productive  of  passing  llirta- 
lions,  even  a  yearly  horne-race  and  an  occasional  scamper  behind 
the  hounds  on  the  Ciiinpa^iia — tht^se  are  a  few  of  the  little  solaces 
which  our  fair  exiles  are  ji'.Tinitted  to  cigoy.  A  sliort  walk  through 
the  streets  of  the  strangiTs'  (luiirter  will  ciisily  show  the  extent  of 
this  new  colonization.  .Jewelry  and  nil  the  f)ther  little  trillos  so 
enticing  to  women  are  evcrywliero  advertised  in  the  plainest 
ICuglish.  The  amiable  English  papa  is  likely  to  bo  distracted  by 
the  choice  of  rival  English  local  papers,  while  the  solicitous  mamma 


may  be  reassured  by  discovering  the  proximity  of  English  church 
and  curate,  doctor  and  chemist.  These  and  many  other  signs 
easily  betray  how  completely  the  stranger  has  modified  his  new 
environment  in  conformity  with  his  habits. 

A  too  sensitive  observer  might  well  be  a  little  puzzled  at  seeing 
such  a  degree  of  domestic  freedom  among  the  visitors  to  the  august 
capital.  In  particular,  he  could  hardly  fail  to  notice  the  absence 
of  everything  like  reverential  quiet  in  the  behaviour  of  most  of 
these  Northern  tourists.  Their  exceedingly  free  and  even  jaunty 
bearing  would  probably  strike  such  a  one  as  better  fitted  for  their 
own  sandy  shores  than  for  the  majestic  surroundings  of  the 
ancient  metropolis.  And  the  want  of  harmony  in  this  mode  of 
behaviour  would  be  rendered  still  more  conspicuous  by  its  unlike- 
ness to  the  native  style  of  the  modern  Romans.  In  contrast  to 
the  more  demonstrative  Neapolitan,  the  citizen  of  Rome  commonly 
maintains  a  considerable  degree  of  quiet  dignity.  Although  during 
the  brief  reign  of  King  Paaquale  he  shows  himself  capable  of  all 
the  harmless  riotings  of  mirth,  he  is  for  the  most  part  moderate 
and  self-controlling,  even  in  his  amusements.  This  attribute  is 
strikingly  illustrated  in  the  orderly  quiet  of  the  vast  and  dense 
crowds  who  yearly  collect  to  witness  the  illumination  of  the  rums 
on  the  festa  natale  of  ancient  Rome.  In  like  manner,  during  their  pro- 
menades in  the  Corso  or  on  the  Pincio  the  Roman  bourgeoisie  have 
a  slowness  of  pace  and  stillness  of  bearing  which  inclines  one  to 
think  that  they  are  conscious  of  the  dignity  of  their  citizenship. 
In  what  sharp,  not  to  say  harsh,  contrast  to  this  graceful  repose 
the  bearing  of  tourists  presents  itself,  is  known  probfibly  to 
every  appreciative  visitor  to  the  Italian  capital.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
doubted  that  the  Romans  themselves  are  fully  alive  to  the 
incongruity.  Indeed  one  may  easily  overhear  quiet  remarks, 
called  forth  now  by  the  boisterous  talk  of  a  group  of  Germans, 
now  by  the  stiff'  lines  of  bulky  English  skirts,  which  show 
that  Roman  ladies,  however  little  intellectual  in  other  respects, 
are  fully  competent  to  criticize  some  of  the  gattcheries  of  their 
lady  visitors.  The  reflection  "  Sono  Inglesi !  "  "  Sono  Tedesche !  " 
seems  to  these  quiet  observers  a  ready  solvent  to  the  momen- 
tary wonder  excited  by  much  that  they  witness.  No  doabt  it 
would  be  impossible  for  our  energetic  pedestrian  ladies  to  assume 
the  easy  grace  which  is  so  closely  linked  with  the  indolent 
habits  of  the  South.  Nor  could  the  sense  of  unfitness  in  a 
fastidious  observer  be  wholly  removed  so  long  as  some  of  the 
Teutonic  languages,  as  at  present  spoken,  oppose  so  many  guttural 
and  nasal  elements  to  the  meDifluous  tones  of  the  Italian.  Still 
one  might  not  unreasonably  perhaps  look  for  some  slight  re- 
cognition of  this  artistic  inappropriateness  among  the  self-styled 
cultivated  who  flock  from  North  and  West  to  the  great  centre  of 
sesthetic  life.  If  only  English  girls  were  a  little  less  obtrusive  in 
their  jollity,  or  German  Frauleins  less  noisy  in  their  enthusiasm, 
or  American  ladies  of  a  less  fierce  and  keenly  critical  attitude, 
modern  Rome  would  probably  be  far  more  delightful  to  every 
worshipper  of  "  sweetness  and  light."  As  it  is,  he  is  very  apt  to 
find  his  ears  assailed  with  extraneous  and  unmusical  speech,  and  he 
may  even  discover  that  he  is  destined  to  encounter  at  more  than 
one  venerable  historical  spot  the  noisy  and  not  too  discriminating 
troops  of  English  travellers  who  avail  themselves  of  the  wing  of 
Mr.  Cook.  Amid  these  discordant  surroundings  he  will  not  im- 
probably regret  that  he  was  not  privileged  to  visit  Rome  before 
the  institution  of  Italian  railways  and  excursion  tickets.  He  will 
draw  perhaps  a  melancholy  comfort  from  trying  to  reconstruct  in 
fancy  the  sublime  monuments  of  the  city  before  they  were  over- 
run by  troops  of  the  notcveaux  riches  from  the  new  world,  when 
the  few  English  visitors  to  be  seen  might  be  presumed  to  have 
culture,  at  least  that  part  of  it  that  belongs  to  good  breeding,  and 
when  the  still  smaller  group  of  German  sojourners  were  men  who 
had  been  impelled  towards  the  city  by  some  of  that  passion  for 
nature  and  art  which  breathes  in  the  Elegien  of  Goethe  or  the 
Reisehriefe  of  Mendelssohn. 

While  in  these  ways  the  brusqueness  of  the  North  and  the 
absence  of  refined  culture  frequently  produce  in  Rome  odd  effects 
of  contrast  between  the  tourist  and  his  environment,  there  are  othei" 
amusing  aspects  of  stranger  life  which  seem  due  to  quite  opposite 
causes.  The  presence  of  so  many  of  the  ruder  sort  of  travellers 
appears,  not  unnaturally,  to  drive  the  few  more  sensitive  strangers 
to  an  opposite  extreme  of  behaviour.  That  is  to  say,  they  seek  to 
isolate  themselves  as  much  as  possible  from  the  tumult  of  fugitive 
tourists,  and  to  assimilate  themselves  to  the  native  style  of 
manners.  Thus  English  or  American  women  who  come  to  Rome 
for  the  sake  of  its  art  frequently  seek  to  adopt  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, and  pride  themselves  perhaps  on  eftecting  this  with  all 
the  ease  and  grace  of  a  Roman  woman.  In  like  manner  they 
assume  the  long  flowing  dress  of  the  native  population,  and 
abandon  in  consequence  the  energetic  mode  of  English  locomotion. 
Very  likely  they  all'ect  a  disparaging  tone  towards  everything  not 
Roman,  and  while  tlioy  are  ever'  ready  to  expatiate  on  Roman 
politics,  art,  and  archmology,  cannot  disguise  their  contempt  for 
the  vulgar  and  graceless  aspects  of  commercial  England.  Sonic- 
times  this  process  of  readjustment  to  new  conditions  of  life  is  in- 
complete, and  then  the  effect  is  very  curious.  For  example,  the 
semi-Romanized  English  lady  commonly  accepts  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  Continental  Sunday.  She  miiv  bo  seen 
on  B  Sunday  morning  issuing  in  all  her  accustomed  brilliancy  of 
costume  from  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  on  her  way  to  the  Endish 
church ;  but  in  the  afternoon  she  does  not  hesitate  to  drive 
round  the  gardens  of  the  Pincio,  and  draw  up  with  the  rest  of 
the  equipages  before  the  military  band. 

Still  more  curioua  than  these  anomalies  of  imperfect  re-adapta- 
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tion  to  change  of  habitat  are  the  excessive  demonstrations  of 
reverent  sentiment  into  which  this  same  class  of  visitors  is  so 
often  betrayed.  For  not  xinfrequently  the  English  or  American 
lady  who  adopts  Rome  as  her  home  very  far  surpasses  the  Italians 
themselves  in  magnifying  "  res  Romanas."  Indeed  it  is  hardly  to 
be  wondered  at  that  in  a  city  so  rich  in  antique  splendour  and 
artistic  creation  a  fashion  of  pretty  festhetic  talk  should  spring  up 
among  the  foreign  society  which  ostensibly  assembles  there  in 
the  interests  of  culture.  Only  it  seems  a  pity  that  this  talk  should 
often  be  a  pure  affectation  not  thick  enough  to  veil  the  real 
ignorance  beneath.  And,  being  so  often  nothing  but  a  fashion, 
it  is  exceedingly  likely  to  be  paraded  on  every  occasion.  One  can 
scarcely  pass  through  the  galleries  of  the  Vatican  without  over- 
hearing the  same  kind  of  silly  counterfeit  of  criticism  to  which 
every  intelligent  frequenter  of  Burlington  House  has  to  accustom 
himself.  The  mania  for  studying  art  at  Rome  is  at  times 
almost  terrible  to  witness.  We  have  been  more  than  once  quite 
abashed  by  the  sight  of  young  ladies,  scarcely  arrived  at  their 
teens,  solemnly  conning  the  bulky  volumes  of  Hare  before  an 
antique  marble  or  in  the  murky  vaults  of  a  subterranean  basilica. 
At  other  times  the  outpourings  of  enthusiasm  are  apt  to  become 
exceedingly  touching.  In  the  vast  oval  of  the  Colosseum,  for  example, 
one  is  pretty  certain  to  see  on  a  fair  moonlight  evening  some 
ardent  German  ladies  with  souls  ganz  vertieft  in  the  long  softened 
vista  of  imposing  arches.  With  a  quite  painful  violence  of  gushing 
emotion  they  expatiate  on  every  poetic  element  of  the  scene, 
and  threaten  to  exhaust  their  wealthy  language  of  every  tender 
and  revering  epithet.  American  ladies  are  probably  even  more 
skilful  in  assuming  these  pretty  sentimentalities.  It  is  really 
too  affecting  to  see  a  trio  of  fair  young  girls,  impatient  of  male 
escort,  listening  to  the  choral  music  in  St.  Peter's,  or  watching  a 
sunset  from  the  Pincio.  They  pose  themselves  with  a  seeming 
artlessness  in  the  most  graceful  attitudes,  and  betray  by  every 
variety  of  soft  movement  the  successive  influences  of  the  hour. 
It  obviously  requires  a  mind  of  singular  hardness  to  detect  under- 
neath 80  charming  an  exhibition  of  natural  sentiment  the  element 
of  studied  publicity  so  prettily  disguised. 

One  form  of  these  professions  of  sentiment  in  Rome  deserves 
perhaps  a  special  notice.  We  refer  to  the  very  common  display 
of  religious  reverence,  chiefly  on  the  part  of  English  visitors.  The 
German  is  not  much  given  to  the  externals  of  religion  at  any  time, 
and  the  American  for  the  most  part  sh.\res  a  little  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's 
Puritan  horror  at  Popish  rites.  But  to  the  average  English  mind 
the  proximity  of  Vatican  and  Pope,  colleges  and  imposing  churches, 
seems  to  possess  a  peculiar  fascination.  It  is  possible,  indeed, 
that  practices  with  which  they  are  not  quite  unfamiliar  at  home 
may  have  prepared  some  of  our  English  matrons  and  maidens  for 
the  form  of  ritual  e.xistiug  at  Rome.  However  this  may  be,  it 
seems  clear  that  a  large  number  of  English  visitors  pay  an  ostenta- 
tious tribute  of  respect  to  the  religious  formalities  of  the  place. 
This  may  be  occasionally  seen  in  the  interior  of  the  churches, 
where  the  impressible  Englishwoman  easily  slides  into  the 
prevailing  attitude  of  the  Catholic  worshippers.  Some  excess 
in  this  direction  is  certainly  better  than  the  offensive  display  of 
irreverence  which  was,  and  still  is,  the  fashion  with  too  many 
Protestant  visitors  to  Rome ;  but  perhaps  the  reaction  against  a 
very  odious  form  of  vulgarity  is  sometimes  carried  a  little  too  far. 
A  still  more  conspicuous  instance  of  this  conformity  to  the 
religio  loci  is  to  be  found  in  the  well  acknowledged  custom 
among  a  class  of  Protestant  visitors,  chiefly  female,  of  pre- 
senting themselves  to  the  Pope  in  act  of  dutiful  reverence. 
■During  the  late  season  one  rarely  issued  from  the  rooms  of  the 
Vatican  at  the  closing  hour  of  eleven  without  meeting  a  number 
of  ladies  elegantly  attired  in  black  veils  and  rosaries  (con- 
veniently sold  at  the  entrance  of  the  palace)  proceeding  to  the 
paternal  reception.  Their  fair  hair  and  brilliant  complexions 
pretty  certainly  betray  the  nationality  of  a  large  proportion  of 
Ihese  quasi-faithful.  The  idea  of  kneeling  to  so  distinguished 
and  venerable  a  personage  iu  a  highly  efiective  costume  is  natu- 
rally grateful  to  the  sentimental  mind,  and  Englishwomen  do  not 
require  much  besides  a  little  opportunity  for  personal  display  in 
any  new  law  of  fashion  they  are  willing  to  submit  to.  Were 
they  a  little  more  reflecting  they  might  recognize  the  ironical 
•aspect  of  the  august  Papa  having  to  solace  himself  with  these 
'fugitive  reverences  from  pretty  heretics,  while  the  vast  majority 
of  his  nominal  children  among  the  Italians  themselves  do  not 
care  to  disguise  their  indifference. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  modes  in  which  the  Northern 
tourist  renders  himself  quaintly  conspicuous  in  Rome.  Some, 
through  lack  of  sentiment,  strike  an  observer  as  rude  and  harsh 
amid  their  polished  surroundings.  Others,  having  too  much  senti- 
ment and  proportionately  less  common  sense,  run  into  ridiculous 
excesses  of  another  kind.  A  man  who  really  wants  to  see  and  to 
enjoy  Rome,  its  cla.ssic  antiquities  and  its  picturesque  modern  life, 
might  very  likely  wish  both  these  extraneous  and  somewhat  dis- 
cordant elements  removed  from  the  picture.  Yet,  if  he  be 
deeply  interested  as  well  in  the  study  of  human  character,  he  will 
scarcely  be  inclined  to  reject  so  good  an  opportunity  of  noting  the 
endless  varieties  of  race  and  temperament  as  they  are  here  ex- 
hibited in  such  sharp  contrast,  and  of  smiling  at  the  numerous 
gfrotesque  caricatures  which  appear  to  accompany  almost  every 
worthy  activity  of  the  human  mind. 


THE  PLEA  OF  CONSCIENCE. 

WE  have  commented  elsewhere  on  Mr.  Forstev's  proposed 
amendment  of  the  Education  Act,  but  there  is  one  point 
in  the  Dissenting  agitation  against  it  to  which  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  call  attention  here,  as  it  has  an  interest  of  its  own 
over  and  above  the  particular  occasion  which  suggests  it.  The 
too  famous  25th  Clause  is  to  be  so  far  modified  that  hence- 
forth payments  for  indigent  children  are  not  to  be  made  by  the 
School  Boards  to  the  schools,  Denominational  or  other,  which 
they  attend,  but  by  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  to  those  parents  who 
are  unable  to  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children,  and  who 
may  then  send  them  to  any  duly  certified  school  they  prefer. 
And  these  payments,  we  may  observe  parenthetically,  so  far  from 
including  any  extra  remuneration  for  religious  teaching,  are  to  be 
a  halfpenny  below  the  lowest  average  of  weekly  payment  in  poor 
schools.  However,  it  is  obvious  enough  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
money  so  paid  is  likely  to  find  its  way  to  the  pockets  of  the 
managers  of  Church  of  England  and  Roman  Catholic  schools,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  a  large  number  of  the  parents  requiring  the 
proflered  aid  happen  to  belong  to  one  or  other  of  those  com- 
munions. This  is  the  intolerable  grievance  to  the  Nonconformist 
conscience.  Yet  it  is  equally  obvious  that,  if  there  is  to  be  any 
compulsion  in  the  matter,  direct  or  indirect — and  to  that  the 
Dissenters  are  so  far  from  objecting  that  Mr.  Dixon  insists 
on  its  being  made  universal — the  only  alternative  is  to  send  all 
children  whose  education  is  paid  out  of  the  rates  to  purely 
secular  schools,  whether  their  parents  approve  of  it  or  not.  On  a 
])riina  facie  view  of  the  case  the  latter  arrangement  does  seem  to 
involve  a  serious  interference  with  freedom  of  conscience,  and  we 
can  easily  understand  the  indignant  resistance  to  its  adoption.  For 
unless  the  State  undertakes  to  decide,  either  by  its  own  unaided 
judgment  or  with  the  help  of  an  infallible  Church,  which  is  the 
true  religion,  and  to  enforce  conformity  on  all  its  subjects,  one 
hardlj"  sees  how  it  can  consistently  compel  them  to  bring  up  their 
children  in  any  particular  form  of  religion  or  irreligion  to  which 
they  conscientiously  object.  But  the  Dissenting  conscience,  like 
the  heart  of  kings,  is  unsearchable,  though,  as  we  shall  presently 
have  occasion  to  point  out,  it  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  prece- 
dents, both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  There  is  a  story  told  of 
Cardinal  Beaton,  when  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  that  on  occasion  of 
a  feud  between  the  Hamiltons  and  Douglases,  he  had  put  on  armour 
under  his  episcopal  robes,  intending  to  take  a  leading  part  in  a 
treacherous  attack  by  the  former  on  the  latter  clan.  Bishop  Douglas 
of  Dunkeld,  who  had  received  some  intimation  of  the  design,  was 
sent  to  the  Archbishop  to  remonstrate  and  urge  him  to  exert  his 
influence  as  a  Churchman  in  the  cause  of  peace.  "  I  assure  you  on 
my  conscience,"  replied  his  Grace — and  he  emphasized  the  assur- 
ance by  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart — "  that  I  am  innocent  in  this 
matter."  The  gesture  was  an  imprudent  one,  and  elicited  the 
prompt  retort,  "  Methinks,  my  Lord,  your  Grace's  conscience 
clatters."  Our  Nonconformist  friends  are  probably  as  little  in  the 
habit  of  wearing  steel  breastplates  as  of  donnijig  episcopal  rochets, 
but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  their  consciences,  like  Cardinal 
Beaton's,  are  apt  to  "  clatter,"  in  a  manner  at  once  noisy  and  in- 
dicative rather  of  attack  than  of  defence.  When  they  insisted  on 
a  conscience  clause  for  the  protection  of  Dissenting  children  at 
Church  schools,  they  deserved  and  obtained  the  support  of  all 
reasonable  men.  But  the  demand  for  a  conscience  clause  to  prevent 
Church  of  England  children  from  being  educated  in  Church  of 
England  schools  is  not  equally  intelligible.  It  has  just  the  same  sort 
of  reason  or  unreason  as  the  pertinacious  opposition  of  a  certain 
section  of  Protestant  agitators  to  the  payment  of  Roman  Catholic 
prison  chaplains,  and  in  either  case  it  is  the  merest  sophistry  to 
obtrude  the  vexed  question  of  religious  endowments,  which  has 
really  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  matter.  No  doubt,  in  the 
first  instance  a  certain  infinitesimal  percentage  of  the  public 
money  goes  into  the  hands  of  Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  and  in 
the  second  into  the  hands  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican 
school-teachers,  just  as  a  certain  percentage  of  public  money 
expended  on  charitable  relief  finds  its  way  eventually  into 
the  hands  of  Anglican  or  Roman  Catholic  butchers  and 
bakers.  If  mental,  like  bodily,  food  is  to  be  considered 
a  necessary  of  lite — and  modern  legislation  is  rapidly  moving 
in  that  direction — this  must  inevitably  follow,  unless  certain 
forms  of  religion,  such  as  the  Roman  Catholic,  are  to  be 
virtually  proscribed  altogether.  We  are  quite  aware  that  there 
are  those  who  would  frankly  accept  that  conclusion,  and  therefore 
we  said  just  now  that  the  Dissenting  claim  of  freedom  of  con- 
science, peculiar  as  it  is,  andexclusivly  directed  against  the  freedom 
of  other  people's  consciences,  is  not  unprecedented,  and  may  even 
appeal  to  high  living  authorities.  It  is  on  that  account  only  that 
it  challenges  a  theoretical  interest  to  which  intrinsically,  and  in 
the  sphere  of  practical  politics,  it  certainly  cannot  pretend. 

The  apostles  of  the  Education  League  would  perhaps  be  very 
much  surprised  to  learn  that,  in  their  pious  zeal  against  Roman 
Catholic  schooling,  they  are  but  emulating  the  most  objectionable 
antecedents  of  the  religion  they  are  so  anxious  to  proscribe.  The 
difference  between  preventing  parents  from  educating  their  children 
in  their  own  faith  and  preventing  them  from  professing  and 
practising  it  themselves  is  one  of  degree,  not  of  kind.  No  doubt 
there  are  many  intermediate  stages  between  Mr.  Dixon  and 
Torqueinada,  but  the  principle  is  the  same,  and  the  soundest 
Protestants,  like  Calvin  and  Cranmer,  have  been  quite  as 
ready  to  burn  their  erring  brothers  for  conscience  sake  as  the 
most  benighted  believers  in  Transubstantiation  and  the  Seven 
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Sacraments.  But  unfortunately  our  conscientious  Dissenters  need 
not  appeal  to  historical  examples  of  intolerance,  whether  Papist  or 
Protestant,  in  vindicating  their  principles.  It  is  too  true  that 
some  of  the  leading  writers  of  the  daj,  men  who  would  be 
popularly  identified  with  the  extreme  Liberal  school,  have 
shown,  "as  it  has  been  not  unjustly  said,  that  "  the  two 
things  they  hate  most  are  civil  and  religious  liberty."  We  are 
not  now  refen'ing  to  the  very  liberal  gentleman  who  has  avowed 
his  preference  for  leaving  our  young  street  Arabs  unedu- 
cated to  having  them  educated  in  Denominational  schools.  But 
we  will  take  examples  entirely  removed  from  this  particular 
controversy,  though  for  that  very  reason  the  more  conspicuously 
illustrating  it.  Thus  one  writer,  whom  we  have  often  had  occa- 
sion to  criticize,  but  whose  rare  mastery  of  his  mother-tongue 
would  alone  secure  him  a  hearing,  informs  us  that  "  true  liberty 
means  the  being  governed  by  just  laws,"  by  whomsoever  made, 
and  that,  as  "the  consent  of  man  was  not  asked  when  he  was  bom 
into  the  world,  and  will  not  be  asked  when  his  time  comes  to  die, 
as  little  has  his  consent  to  do  with  the  laws  which,  while  he 
lives,  he  is  bound  to  obey."  The  analogy  strikes  one  as  failing 
in  one  little  point,  for  the  issues  of  life  and  death  are  usually 
believed,  and  apparently  believed  by  this  author,  to  rest  in  the 
hamds  of  a  Power  at  once  Omniscient  and  All-good,  and  the  most 
enthusiastic  partisan,  whether  of  monarchical  or  democratic  insti- 
tutions, would  hardly  venture  to  claim  as  much  for  any  form  of 
human  government.  No  doubt  the  just  laws  in  obedience  to  which 
lies  the  true  secret  of  liberty  are  explained  to  mean  "  laws  in 
harmony  with  the  will  of  the  Master  and  Maker  of  the  world." 
But  how,  except  under  a  theocracy,  is  this  harmony  to  be  surely 
ascertained  ?  Our  author,  to  do  him  justice,  is  ready  with  a  reply. 
"  The  superior  part,"  he  tells  us,  "  has  a  natural  right  to  govern, 
the  inferior  part  has  a  natural  right  to  be  governed ;  and  a  rude 
but  adequate  test  of  superiority  and  inferiority  is  provided  in  the 
relative  strength  of  the  difi'erent  orders  of  human  beings."  And 
he  adds,  with  a  happy  naivete,  "  there  is  no  disputing  against 
strength."  In  other  words,  might  is  right,  and  the  same  principle 
which  leads  Mr.  Carlyle  to  canonize  Frederick  the  Great  and  Mr. 
Proude  to  canonize  Henry  VIII. — two  of  the  most  unscrupulous 
tyrants  the  world  has  ever  seen — is  no  doubt  abundantly  sufficient 
to  cover  Mr.  Dixon's  conscientious  plea  for  keeping  Eoman  Catholic 
children  out  of  Eoman  Catholic  schools.  Indeed  Mr.  Froude 
■will  expressly  tell  him  that  "  the  mass  it  was  not  legitimate  only, 
hut  necessary,  to  interdict  in  Ireland";  just  as  when  the  un- 
fortunate Mary  Stuart  introduced  the  old  worship  into  the 
Chapel  of  Holyrood,  all  the  Presbyterian  pulpits  in  Edinburgh 
rang  with  the  angry  cry,  "  Shall  the  idol,  the  mass,  be  set  up 
again  in  Scotland?  It  shall  not."  The  mistake  was  that,  through 
the  culpable  weakness  of  the  English  Government,  the  mass  and 
its  ministers  were  not  thoroughly  exterminated  in  Ireland.  All 
Popish  education  was,  however,  rigorously  suppressed,  and  our 
conscientious  Leaguers  may  be  interested  to  learn,  on  the  same  high 
authority  already  quoted,  that  the  education  in  the  Charter  Schools, 
where  Catholic  children  were  taught  the  Bible  and  the  three  R's,  and 
sedulously  removed  from  their  relations,  "  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
•their  relapsing  into  Popery,"  was  "  probably  the  very  best  that 
has  ever  been  devised  in  modern  times."  To  be  sure,  some  of  the 
money  for  supporting  these  model  schools  must  have  come  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  Catholic  taxpayers  whose  children  were  being 
proselytized  in  them.  But  still  the  education,  though  exceedingly 
anti-Catholic,  was  more  secular  than  denominational,  so  nobody's 
conscience  could  be  injured.  This,  at  all  events,  according  to  Mr. 
Froude,  is  the  true  idea  of  liberty,  which  does  not  consist  in  "  the 
sacred  rights  of  conscience  to  choose  its  own  religion,  and  in  its  own 
wisdom  to  believe  in  whatever  theories  of  divine  things  it  happens 
to  prefer."    But  then  whose  wisdom  is  to  decide  ? 

We  turn  to  a  \cry  different  writer  from  Mr.  Froude,  but,  like 
him,  a  high  authority  with  the  so-called  Liberal  press,  and  he  in- 
iorms  us  that  liberty  is  not  "a  simple  principle,"  but  liberty  and 
compulsion  are  good  or  bad  according  to  circumstances.  He 
does  not  indeed  adopt  Mr.  Fronde's  "rude  but  adequate 
test"  of  rightful  authority,  and  the  upshot  of  the  theory  is  there- 
fore somewhat  less  clear.  We  are,  however,  distinctly  told  that 
compulsion  is  good  when  the  end  is  good  and  the  means  employed 
for  attaining  it  are  not  either  inadequate  or  such  as  involve  a 
greater  cost  than  it  is  worth.  On  which  triple  rule,  two,  if  not 
three,  questions  of  coiisid(;rable  difliculty  at  once  suggest  thcm- 
Helvr'.>-.  Even  supposing  that  wo  can  be  certain  beforehand  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  means,  which  the  long  history  of  religious  perse- 
cutions shows  to  bo  almost  impossible,  by  what  standard  is  the 
goodn(!S3  of  the  end,  whether  absolutely  or  relatively  to  the  in- 
conveniences incurred  in  attaining^  it,  to  bo  measured  P  Would 
the  extermination  of  Popery  in  Ireland,  assuming  it  to  be  in 
it.'4elf  desirable,  have  been  too  dearly  purchased  by  a  con- 
sistent and  Tiersoveriiig  application  of  the  Croinwelliau  policy, 
whose  abandonment  Mr.  J' rondo  so  bitterly  deplores?  Or  was 
the  (Jiitholic  orthodoxy  of  Spain  on  an  opposite  assumption 
too  di-firly  purchased  by  tin;  li(jrrors  of  the  Inquisition  ?  It  is 
obvioiiH  that  if  once  the  three  rules  of  legitimate  compulsion 
nr';  fuJniitted  as  stated  above,  these  questions  will  be 
(li(l'i;rently  answered  according  to  our  estimate  of  the  facts. 
'I'heri'  ii  a  good  deal  to  be  mud  for  Mi'.  Froude,  and  a  good  deal  to 
1)0  Huid  for  'i'orqu(\madn,  thougli  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  an 
lioiif.'Sl  advocate  of  thf;  principle  of  compulHion — that  is,  of  persecu- 
tion— might  still  come  to  tlie  conclu>ion  tliut  the  price  was  too 
liigli,  or  the  rc.milt  insufriciently  secured.  What  is  certain  is  that 
the  priuciplo  iltelf  can  only  bo  consistently  maintained  by  an 


Ultramontane,  and  we  were  therefore  as  little  surprised  to  find  it 
cordially  accepted  the  other  day  in  a  review  of  the  very  essay  to 
which  we  are  referring  in  the  Tablet  as  to  find  the  essayist  himself 
expressly  admitting  that  he  thinks  the  Ultramontane  view  of  the 
relations  between  Church  and  State  the  true  one.  He  is  indeed  so 
far  conscious  of  the  weak  point  of  his  own  system  that  he  is  obliged 
to  be  content  with  maintaining  the  obligation  of  Governments  to  act 
on  such  moral  and  religious  principles  "  as  they  may  from  time  to 
time  regard  as  most  likely  to  be  true."  The  qualification  is  a  very 
serious  one.  To  burn  people  for  denying  what,  like  the  old  inquisi- 
tors, you  feel  quite  sure  is  true,  seems  to  us  sufficiently  barbarous ; 
but  to  burn  or  otherwise  coerce  them  into  accepting  principles 
which  j'ou  for  the  time  regard  as  "  most  likely  to  be  true,"  is  a 
refinement  of  cruelty  as  odious  as  it  is  irrational.  Yet  it  is 
only  another,  and  very  obvious,  application  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple to  prohibit  or  thwart  the  education  of  children  in  doctrines 

I  which  you  deem  most  likely  to  be  false,  but  which  their 
parents,  whose  consciences  may  be  quite  as  sensitive  on  the  subject, 

!  thiuk  likely  or  certain  to  be  true.  The  plea  of  conscience, 
when  urged  in  defence  of  personal  rights  and  convictions,  is  always 
to  be  listened  to  with  respect ;  but  when  it  is  put  forward  with  a 
view  of  curtailing  the  rights  and  liberty  of  others,  it  must  ever 
have  a  most  suspicious  sound,  whether  in  the  mouth  of  a  mediaeval 
inquisitor  or  a  modern  Liberal.  For  it  has  been  the  standing 
plea  of  persecutors  in  every  age. 


VERY  LITTLE  STORIES  FOR  VERT  LITTLE  GIRLS. 

THE  supposed  necessity  of  combining  sound  advice  with 
amusement  has  induced  a  lady  to  put  forth  a  small  volume  of 
precepts  for  the  behaviour  of  girls,  accompanied  with  shocking  ex- 
amples of  the  consequences  of  naughtiness.  We  find  in  turning 
over  the  pages  of  this  book  a  story  of  Alpine  travel  which  will 
surely  be  interesting  at  the  commencement  of  another  tourists' 
season.  The  story  is  intended  to  enforce  on  young  ladies  the  duty 
of  punctuality,  and  before  beginning  it  the  author  mentions  some 
illustrious  characters  by  whom,  as  she  says,  this  duty  was  con- 
spicuously practised.  "  The  well-known  exclamation  of  Lord 
Nelson  was,  that  he  owed  all  his  success  in  life  to  his  habit  of 
punctuality."  It  is  perhaps  our  misfortime  or  fault  never 
to  have  heard  before  of  this  well-known  exclamation  of 
Lord  Nelson.  But  when  the  author  adds  Wellington  to 
her  list  of  great  men  noted  for  punctuality,  we  must 
mention  that  we  remember  to  have  read  that  Wellington 
in  the  Peninsula  would  sometimes  lie  in  bed  late  in  the  morning 
and  ride  hard  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  Another  celebrated 
general,  Luxemburg,  was,  we  believe,  actually  in  bed  when  the 
battle  of  Steenkirke,  in  which  he  defeated  King  William  HI., 
began.  However,  let  us  leave  these  departed  warriors  in  peace,  and 
proceed  to  the  example  of  Kate  Fortescue,  who  caused  her  father's 
death  by  coming  down  late  to  breakfast.  This  young  lady,  like 
several  others  whom  we  have  had  the  pleasure  to  meet  in  theae 
pages,  had  been  educated  at  an  imaginary  school  of  which  Madame 
Kecherchee  was  the  principal.  As  the  only  surviving  child  of 
wealthy  parents,  she  had  been  indulged,  but  not  spoiled.  She  was 
clever  and  "  particularly  sensible,"  but  she  had  an  inveterate  habit 
of  procrastination.  She  had  won  various  prizes  easily ;  but  there 
was  a  prize  for  general  good  conduct  which,  through  her  imfortunate 
propensity  for  being  too  late,  she  had  always  missed.  Her  unpuac- 
tuality  became  at  length  "  a  real  cause  for  anxiety  "  to  her  parents, 
who  made  themselves,  as  we  think,  needlessly  unhappy  on  this 
account.  If  Kate  was  pretty  as  well  as  clever  and  rich,  her  parents 
might  easily  have  found  her  a  husband  who  would  have  taken 
her  with  all  her  faults  and  been  contented  with  his  bargain. 
Perhaps  she  would  have  adapted  her  habits  to  his,  and  perhaps 
he  would  have  adapted  his  habits  to  hers;  and  at  any  rate  a 
pretty  face  and  a  good  fortune  might  have  compensated  for  some- 
times having  to  wait  dinner.  It  is  something  to  be  sure  of 
always  having  dinner  throughout  life,  and  the  certainty  of  its  ap- 
pearance might  make  up  for  occasional  delay.  The  author  will 
doubtless  say  that  these  are  vicious  principles,  and  that  wo  aie 
sapping  the  foundations  of  morality,  of  which  punctuality  is  an 
important  part.  But  to  return  to  Kate,  we  read  that  scoldings 
and  task-lessons,  rewards  and  remonstrances,  seemed  alike  of  no 
avail,  until  at  length  Kate's  mamma  and  Madame  RecherchtSe 
contrived  an  ingenious  method  of  correcting  this  dangerous 
habit  of  unpunctuality.  Kate  was  ver)-  anxious  to  leave  school 
at  Midsummer,  and  it  was  determined  that  she  should  be  told 
that  she  must  remain  till  Christmas  unless  she  gained  this 
prize  for  good  conduct  which  she  had  missed  so  frequently. 
The  father  hesitated ;  but  "  he  was  too  much  of  a  man 
of  the  world  not  to  bo  aware  what  a  serious  evil  un- 
punctuality is,"  and  so  ho  consented  to  his  wife's  plan,  adding 
that  if  his  daughter  got  the  prize,  he  would  add  to  it  a 
watch  and  chain.  Another  man  of  tlio  world  might  perhaps 
think  that  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  keep  a  daughter  at 
school  until  slie  could  be  turned  out  a  liiuUles's  example  of  all 
virtues  and  acconiplishnuMits.  However,  Kate  started  on  the  race 
for  tliis  treble  pri/.e,  and  her  schoolfellows  for  the  most  part  good- 
naturedly  assisted  her  to  win  it.  But  nevertheless  she  was 
beaten  oil  the  post  by  a  head  ;  or,  in  other  words,  she  came  down 
lato  for  prayers  on  tlio  lust  morning,  and  tho  ju'izo  was  adjudged 
to  Miss  Jones,  who,  wo  feel  certain,  must  iiave  been  a  nio.-fl  objec- 
tionalile  young  person,  deserving,  if  she  had  been  a  boy,  to  havo 
her  head  punched  as  a  sneak.    However,  Kate  si'.w  with  disap- 
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pointment  and  regret  the  prize  adjudged  to  what  we  must  he  per- 
mitted to  call  the  insufferable  regularity  of  Miss  Jones's  habits; 
and  it  would  have  been  fortunate,  says  the  author,  if  these  feel- 
ings had  been  allowed  to  sink  deep  into  her  heart.  The  author 
would  have  kept  a  grown-up  girl  at  school  learning  child's 
lessons  for  half  a  year  because  she  had  come  down  late 
for  prayers  one  morning.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
blind  partiality  of  Mr.  Fortescue  for  his  daughter  interfered  to 
relax  the  bonds  of  discipline  and  coatemn  the  principles  of 
virtue.  He,  with  a  man's  insensibility  to  small  distinctions,  per- 
suaded his  wife  that  so  very  nearly  winning  the  prize  was  as  good 
as  quite  winning  it ;  so  Kate  left  school  at  Midsummer,  and  had 
her  watch  and  chain,  and  was  taken  by  her  parents  on  a  Conti- 
nental tour.  m^        T.  Jl 

And  now  begins  the  tragic  end  of  Kate  s  story,    ihey  had 
added  an  aimt'"and  a  cousin  of  Kate's  to  the  party,  and  they 
had  arrived  at  Martigny,  and  projected  a  visit  to  the  hospice  of 
St.  Bernard.    They  engaged  two  guides  and  a  mule  for  each  of 
the  four  ladies,  and  Mr.  Fortescue  undertook  to  walk.    They  were 
to  breakfast  at  half-past  sis,  and  start  at  seven,  and  Mr.  Fortescue 
overnight  begged  his  daughter  to  be  ready  in  good  time.  She 
declared  her  intention  to  be  first  downstairs,  but  unfortunately 
when  the  others  assembled  for  breakfast  she  was  still  in  bed  fast 
asleep.    Then  ensued  various  difficulties,  which  the  combined 
efforts  of  Kate  and  her  cousin  Mai-y  vainly  strove  to  overcome. 
Kate's  hair  was  tangled,  a  string  broke,  her  "  things  "  would  not  go 
into  her  portmanteau — which  is  a  way  "things"  have  onsuch  occa- 
sions— and  her  travelling  dress  was  in  disrepair.  It  took  these  two 
young  ladies  an  hour  and  a  quarter  to  get  one  of  them  dressed  and 
packed,  and  perhaps  if  the  opinions  of  men  were  taken,  they 
would  say  that  slowness  in  getting  up  was  a  worse  fault  than 
lying  in  bed.    We  might  ask  why  mamma  and  aunt,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  chambermaid,  were  not  summoned  to  give  assist- 
ance. ''Even  papa  could  have  jumped  upon  the  "things,"  and  thus 
improved  his  appetite  for  breakfast.     At  last  the  party  was 
ready  to  start,  but  they  now  discovered  that  one  of  the  guides 
had  "consented  to  engage  himself  to  some  Americans."  Another 
guide  had  to  be  fetched  from  a  distance,  and  the  party  finally 
started  at  half-past  nine.    It  occurs  to  us  that  papa,  if  he  could 
not  be  useful  upstaii-s,  might  at  least  have  occupied  himself  in 
keeping  the  guide  to  his  engagement  or  finding  another  promptly 
on  the  breach  of  it.    The  journey  proceeded  for  some  time  as 
xiBual.    But  in  the  afternoon  a  storm  began  to  brew,  and  Mr. 
Fortescue,  whose  wind,  like  that  of  some   other    papas  in 
Svntzerland,  was  shorter  than  his  purse,  found  the  increased 
speed  on  a  continually  ascending  pathway  begin  to  tell  upon 
him  considerably.    Ivate,  who  was  "  a  fine  strong  girl  and  a 
capital  walker,"  gave  up  her  mule  for  a  time  to  her  father, 
and  so  "got  on  famously."    But  their  route  lay  at  the  edge  of  a 
precipice,  as  routes  frequently  do  in  Switzerland,  and  the  guides 
said  it  was  not  a  fit  place  for  a  girl  to  walk,  "for  if  the  wind 
caught  any  portion  of  her  dress,  she  would  inevitably  be  lost." 
The  simple  expedient  of  a  rope,  or  even  two  or  three  handker- 
chiefs joined  together,  does  not  seem  to  have  occuned  to  any  of 
the  pai-ty.    Then  came  snow  and  thunder ;  a  bridge  was  swept 
away  by  a  torrent,  and  the  party  had  to  go  five  miles  round.  Mr. 
Fortescue,  "  a  large,  heavily-made  man,"  could  now  neither  walk 
nor  sit  upon  a  mule,  so  they  left  him  and  his  wife  behind,  pushed 
on  for  the  hospice,  and  sent  assistance  as  soon  as  possible.  When 
it  'arrived  the  wife  was  insensible  and  the  husband  was  dead. 
We  must  pause  here  to  ask  why  he  did  not  take  a  drop  of 
brandy?    They  must  be  very  little  girls  who  can  be  im- 
posed upon  by  the  very  little  artifice  of  this  "  bogie "  story. 
It  is  monstrously  unfair  to  lay  the  blame  of  the  father's  death 
upon  the  daughter,  and  we  emphatically  protest  against  "  a  fine 
strong  girl  and  a  capital  walker,"  being  compelled  to  stagger 
through  life  under  an  undeseiTed  burden  of  remorse.  It  is  obvious 
that,  il"  the  hour  of  starting  was  too  late,  the  party  could  have  stayed 
where  they  were,  with  no  more  consequence  than  a  dull  day  at 
Martigny.    Even  the  severs  justice  administered  at  Madame 
Recherchee's  establishment  for/young  ladies  might  have  been  satis- 
fied by  compelling  Kate  to  pay  for  the  guide  and  mules  out  of  her 
pocket-money.  On  no  principle  of  justice  known  to  man  could  Kate 
be  held  responsible  becau.se  her  father  over-estimated  his  power 
of  walking,  or  omitted  to  fill  his  brandy-flask  before  starting. 

It  really  is  a  serious  thing  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  the 
education  of  girls  being  entrusted  to  a  lady  who  is  capable  of 
conducting  this  story  of  Kate  Fortescue  through  all  its  trivial 
details  to  its  tragic  close.  Heartfelt  sorrow  came  too  late.  Ear- 
nest reformation  came  too  late.  Lifelong  repentance  came  too 
late.  The  inexpiable  offence  was  that  Kate  took  another  nap 
instead  of  getting  up  when  called.  This  melancholj'  chapter  is 
headed  by  a  familiar  proverb  whichj  like  some  other  proverbs, 
is  the  silliness  of  many  and  the  words  of  one.  Through  the  want 
of  a  nail  the  shoe  w-as  lost,  and  then  the  horse,  the  rider,  and  the 
kingdom.  But  where  was  the  Mr.  Cardwell  of  the  period  to  talce 
care  that  another  horse  should  be  forthcoming  when  the  first 
broke  down  P  Perhaps  the  Mr.  Lowe  of  the  period  s-tinick  that 
second  horse  out  of  the  estimates.  There  is  another  equally  silly 
Story  in  the  same  book  about  a  young  lady,  "  Coulon's 
faTourite  pupil,"  who  desired  to  display  her  grace  as  a 
dancer  in  blue  satin  boots  at  a  garden  party.  It  seems  to  be 
the  function  of  papa  in  all  these  stories  to  make  remarks 
which,  even  if  sensible,  which  they  seldom  are,  receive  from 
mamma  and  daughter  only  contempt.  In  this  instance  papa's 
suggestion  of  thick  boots  and  warnings  of  damp  grass  were  dis- 


regarded. Ella  had  learned  "an  exquisite  pas  seiiUox  Veti,"  very  like 
what  one  sees  at  the  Opera,  only  altered  a  little  for  private  dancing, 
and  intended  to  perform  it  on  this  occasion.  The  author  seems  to 
have  forgotten  that  grass,  damp  or  dry,  would  be  wholly  unsuit- 
able for  the  display  of  any  quality  in  the  dancer  except  strength 
and  perseverance.  However,  let  the  march  of  tragedy  proceed. 
The  elders  occupied  the  marquee :  the  juveniles  danced  upon  the 
lawn.  We  are  not  informed  what  became  of  the  exquisite  pas 
seul,  but  the  blue  satin  boots  got  wet  through,  as  any  possible 
boots  would  have  done  by  dancing  on  a  damp  lawn,  and  Ella 
caught  cold,  which  caused  consumption  and  death._  This  author, 
with  her  "  words  in  season  "  for  spring-time,  reminds  us  that  we 
once  heard  of  a  person,  in  greasy  black  clothes  and  a  white  tie, 
who  got  into  an  omnibus  and  handed  to  his  fellow-travellers  a 
tract  bearing  the  inspiriting  title,  "  Are  you  aware  that  you  are 
going  to  Hell  ?  "  However,  we  observe  that  all  the  stories  are  not 
equally  dismal,  and  some  of  the  remarks  may  be  practically  useful. 
Dancing,  we  are  glad.to  hear,  is  an  innocent  recreation,  and  youth  is 
"  decidedly  "  the  right  season  for  its  enjoyment;  but  some  girls 
appear  to  think  that  the  sole  cause  for  which  elderly  ladies  are 
permitted  to  live  is  "  to  chaperon  them  to  these  Terpsichorean 
festivities."  Mammas  must  indeed  take  their  daughters  to  parties 
as  inevitably  as  this  author  must  use  big  words  where  little  words 
would  adequately  express  her  meaning.  But  it  is  selfish  in  a  girl  to 
forget  that  mamma  is  tired  and  sleepy,  and  also,  if  the  girl  is  pretty, 
to  monopolize  all  the  partners.  It  seems  to  us  that  a  girl  can 
hardly  be  blamed  for  dancing  when  she  is  asked.  When  a  book 
of  very  little  stories  is  written  for  very  little  boys,  perhaps  it  will 
inculcate,  by  precept  and  example,  the  duty  of  dancing  with 
plain  girls. 


STOXYHUEST. 

THE  accidental  connexion  of  Stonyhurst  College  with  a  re- 
markable law-suit  and  criminal  trial  has  procured  for  that 
institution  a  sort  of  spurious  fame.  It  is  possible  that  Stonyhurst 
may  continue  to  be  chiefly  known  to  newspaper  readers  as  the  place 
where  Roger  Tichborne  was  educated,  and  many  persons  may  be 
disposed  to  take  an  interest  in  it  on  that  ground  who  would  not  have 
given  two  thoughts  to  it  on  any  other.  Yet  it  is  a  place  which  has 
a  genuine  interest  and  importance  of  its  own.  It  has  not  certainly 
a  very  ancient  or  brilliant  history,  but  it  is  one  of  the  chief 
educational  establishments  of  the  Jesuits,  who  exercise  a  con- 
trolling influence  over  the  education  of  an  important  section  of 
our  own  countrymen.  Both  priests  and  laymen  are  educated  at 
Stonyhurst,  and  the  laymen  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  an  in- 
fluential class.  In  its  way  Stonyhurst  is  quite  as  important  as 
Eton  or  Rugby,  and  it  is  worth  while  therefore  to  know  some- 
thing about  its  internal  organization  and  methods  of  work.  The 
evidence  which  has  been  given  in  the  course  of  the  Tichborne 
case,  and  a  local  History  of  the  College  which  was  published  two 
or  three  years  ago,  furnish  us  with  some  information  on  these 
points,  which  we  will  try  to  put  together. 

The  origin  of  Stonyhurst  as  a  Jesuit  establishment  dates  only 
from  the  close  of  the  last  century.   In  1762  the  Jesuit  College 
at  St.  Omer  was  broken  up  and  dispersed,  and  the  fathers  fled 
with  their  pupils  and  such  goods  as  they  could  carry  with  them 
to  Liege.    But  there  they  found  but  a  brief  respite  from  trouble. 
The  revolutionary  wave  quickly  followed  them,  and  in  i  794  they 
were  once  more  swept  out  of  house  and  home  and  cast  loose  upon 
the  world.    Thej'  turned  to  England  as  their  last  hope  of  refuge. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  French  armies  were  destined  to  overrun  the 
Continent,  and  wherever  they  went  they  were  known  to  be  ruth- 
less in  their  hostility  to  till  religious  corporations,  and  especially 
to  the  Jesuits.    The  somewhat  contemptuous  indifierence  of  the 
English  people  promised  the  fugitives  a  safer  asylum,  and  the  fact 
that  they  had  just  been  the  victims  of  revolutionary  persecution 
might  almost  be  expected  to  tell  in  their  favour.  Mr.  Thomas  W«ld, 
the  head  of  a  well-known  Roman  Catholic  family,  whose  son  was 
afterwards  a  cardinal,  offered  them  the  use  of  au  old  mansion  in 
Lancashire,  which  they  gladly  accepted.    And  this  was  their 
introduction  to  Stonyhurst.     They  brought  thither  the  small 
remnant  of  their  once  flourishing  seminary,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  it  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  of 
the  Jesuit  colleges— certainly  the  most  important  in  this  country. 
The  building  in  which  the  Fathers  thus  found  shelter  was  of 
ancient  date,  and  in  rather  a  decayed  condition.    It  was  the  familj- 
mansion  of  the  Sherburns,  who  had  lived  there  almost  from  time 
immemorial,  but  it  had  been  restored  at  intervals  according  to  the 
means  and  inclinations  of  the  various  possessors.    Sir  Richard 
de  Sherburn  appears  to  have  started  the  process  of  restoration  at 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.    Mr.  Baines,  in  his  History 
of  Lancashire,  speaks   of  Sir  "Richard  as  a  staunch  Roman 
Catholic,  who  was    nevertheless   in    great  favour  with  the 
Queen,  and  as  a  mark  of  this  favour  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  having  his  chapel  and  priest  at  Stonyhurst.     His  name, 
however,  has  been  found  in  the  list  of  Commissioners  for  the 
dissolution  of  monasteries,  and  during  Elizabeth's  reign  he  wf.« 
one  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  the  North  who  were 
charged,  among  other  things,  with  preserving  the  Chuich  from 
the  contamination  of  Popery.    Ho  also  took  a  prominent  part 
about  the  Armada  time  in  defending  the  Crown  from  "Popish  con- 
spiracies "  and  the  "  intolerance  and  insolence "  of  Rome.  It 
would  appear  that  these  circumstances  liave  rather  detracted  from 
the  respect  with  which  Sir  Richard's  memory  is  regarded  at 
Stonyhurst,  and  there  is  a  disposition  to  regard  the  story  of  his 
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"chapel  and  priest"  as  a  myth.  Yet  he  was  probably  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  Roman  Catholic  gentleman  of  the  period,  who 
was  an  Englishman  first  and  a  Roman  Catholic  afterwards,  and  who 
had  a  strong  objection  to  England  being  made  a  Spanish  province 
merely  to  please  the  Pope.  In  1754  the  house  and  estates  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Welds  of  Lulworth  in  Dorsetshire,  a  branch 
«f  the  Sherburn  family.  The  place  was  at  first  assigned  to  the 
Jesuits  for  a  peppercorn  rent,  but  afterwards  Mr.  Weld  made  them 
a  gift  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  property.  The  building,  to 
which  additions  have  been  made  in  recent  years,  presents  the 
familiar  aspect  of  an  old  Tudor  mansion,  with  a  massive  castel- 
lated gateway  and  towers  rising  in  the  midst  of  trees  and  meadows, 
and  approached  by  a  fine  avenue.  The  surrounding  country  is  rich 
and  picturesque.  It  is  well  wooded  and  broken  up  into  romantic 
variety  by  hiU,  and  dale,  and  is  watered  by  the  Hodder  and  the 
Ribble,  streams  which  are  more  romantic  and  agreeable  in  their 
middle  course  than  when  they  get  nearer  the  sea.  The  College 
itself  stands  on  an  elevated  plateau  at  a  good  height  above  the 
sea,  and  in  a  fresh,  open,  breezy  situation.  It  is  the  very  ideal  of 
an  old  English  mansion,  and,  though  built  at  diSerent  periods,  and 
clumsy  and  awkward  in  parts,  presents  as  a  whole  a  dignified  and 
impressive  appearance. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  obtain  a  general  idea  of  the  place  is  to 
follow  our  local  guide  through  some  of  the  principal  rooms.  First 
we  take  a  peep  into  the  room  where  the  students  learn  to  box, 
fence,  and  to  practise  other  exercises  of  a  similar  kind.  It  is 
well  supplied  with  gloves,  sword-sticks,  dumb-bells,  Indian 
clubs,  &c.,  and  it  would  seem  that  there  is  every  facility  for 
students  becoming  expert  in  the  use  of  those  implements.  There 
are  a  couple  of  music  rooms,  filled  with  pianos  separated  by  parti- 
tions of  glass  and  wood,  so  that  the  simultaneous  performers  may 
not  utterly  confound  each  other.  Along  the  adjoining  corridor  there 
are  seven  or  eight  school-rooms,  fitted  up  in  the  usual  way,  and 
three  play-rooms,  hung  round  with  paintings  and  engravings,  and,  at 
the  end,  a  large  school-room  and  a  drawing-class-room.  Further 
on  we  reach  the  covered  playground — a  large,  airy,  glass-roofed 
hall,  in  which  foot-ball,  hand-ball,  cricket,  and  other  games  are 
played  in  bad  weather.  By  an  arrangement  of  nets  fastened  in 
parallel  lines  from  above,  and  firmly  secured  below,  several  games 
of  cricket  can  be  carried  on  at  the  same  time.  At  the  end  of  the 
playground  is'a  gymnasium.  Next  we  come  to  bath-rooms,  and 
workshops  for  the  shoemakers,  nine  or  ten  of  whom  are  attached 
to  the  College  and  kept  in  constant  work.  The  importance  of 
being  well  shod  appears  to  be  one  of  the  first  principles  of  the  esta- 
blishment, and  the  Father  who  has  charge  of  the  younger  children 
attributes  their  good  health  to  their  invariably  keeping  their  feet  dry. 
Three  rooms  fitted  up  with  scientific  apparatus  of  all  kinds  are  used 
for  lectures  and  experiments.  The  lavatory,  large,  clean,  and  or- 
derly, and  the  room  in  which  the  students  breakfast  and  sup,  are  next 
passed.  The  refectory  of  the  community,  where  the  Fathers  sit  at 
table,  is  a  commodious  and  rather  grave-looking  apartment,  with 
plain,  old-fashioned  furniture,  while  that  of  the  "  philosophers  "  is 
fitted  up  in  a  brighter  and  more  ornamental  fashion.  The  students' 
dining-room  is  the  old  dining-room  of  the  Sherburns — a  grand 
old  hall  of  ample  dimensions,  with  a  lofty  roof  decorated  with 
embossed  squares  and  diamonds  and  relieved  with  colours,  and  a 
floor  of  white  marble.  A  gallery  of  dark  oak,  studded  with  pro- 
jecting antlers,  and  a  huge  arched  fireplace  big  enough  for  the 
roasting  of  an  ox,  complete  the  baronial  aspect  of  the  hall.  An 
old  oak  table  is  pointed  out  as  having  been  slept  upon  by 
Oliver  Cromwell.  Cromwell  was  certainly  once  .at  Stonyhurst, 
for  he  spent  a  night  there  in  1641,  after  holding  a  council  of  war 
on  Hodder  Old  Bridge,  and  next  day  moved  southwards;  but  it 
is  scarcely  possible  that  he  should  have  been  unable  to  pro- 
cure a  more  comfortable  couch.  The  general  study-room,  and 
the  Academy-room,  in  which  the  periodical  examinations  take 
place,  are  also  large  and  lofty.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  latter, 
and  separated  by  folding-doors,  is  the  theatre,  a  semi-circular 

fiUery,  capable  of  accommodating  between  three  and  four 
undred  persons.  When  performances  are  to  be  given,  the  folding- 
doors  are  closed,  and  a  stage  is  erected  on  the  inner  side,  facing 
the  audience.  Going  onwards,  we  reach  the  general  dormito- 
ries. They  seem  to  run  in  rows  in  all  directions  in  a  perfect 
maze.  Each  sleeping  place  is  separated  from  the  next  by  a 
wooden  partition  with  curtains  at  the  front  and  open  at  the  top. 
There  is  of  course  only  one  bed  in  each  compartment,  and  every 
boy  has  his  own  bed.  The  boys  are  encouraged  to  decorate  their 
little  sleeping  places  with  crucifixes,  sacred  pictures,  &c.  Each 
bed  is  numbered,  so  that  it  may  be  found  at  once.  Three  prefects 
are  posted  in  charge  of  the  sleepers,  one  at  each  end,  and  one  in 
the  centre.  At  night  the  strictest  discipline  is  enforced;  no  talk- 
ing is  allowed,  and  when  once  the  students  close  their  curtains 
absolute  silence  must  prevail.  As  might  be  supposed,  there  is  no 
lack  of  faciliti(;H  for  devotional  exercises.  There  is  the  Chajiel  of 
the  Angels,  where  mass  is  said  every  morning;  the  JSodulity 
Chapel,  rich  with  gold  .md  colours,  which  is  usud  at  intervals  by 
a  certain  number  of  students,  between  fifty  and  sixty,  while  say- 
iiig  their  oflices;  and  the  Community  Chapel,  with  room  for  a 
couple  of  hundred  persons,  whero  the  students  attend  service  every 
morning.  There  is  also  a  church  which  is  open  to  the  jjublic  as 
well  as  to  students.  Religious  figures  and  emblems  are  scattered 
throughout  the  building,  and  pictures  are  found  in  all  parts  of  it, 
in  the  rooms  and  corridors,  and  along  the  fltiiircases.  The  hospital 
corridor^  it  miglit  perhaps  bo  thoii|.'lit,  has  suHiciiiiitly  depressing 
associations  of  its  own  without  b'  iiig  furnished  with  a  series  of 
vivid  illustrations  of  the  principal  forms  of  torture  to  which  | 


Catholics  who  preferred  the  Pope  to  the  King  were  subjected  in 
Henry  VHI.'s  time,  including  thumb-pulling,  pricking,  racking, 
hanging,  burning,  stoning,  &c.  The  museum  is  a  singularly  mis- 
cellaneous collection,  comprising  ancient  weapons,  illuminated 
manuscripts,  black-letter  books,  Roman  mosaics.  Court  dresses, 
bear-skins,  carved  bamboos,  and  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends. 
Among  other  things,  visitors  are  shown  the  seals,  pouncet- 
box,  skull-cap,  and  old  black  felt  hat  of  Sir  Thomas  More ;  a 
manuscript  copy  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  said  to  be  of  the  seventh 
centuiy,  and  to  have  been  found  in  the  tomb  of  St.  Cuthbert  at 
Durham ;  Cardinal  York's  napkin,  bearing  in  the  centre  the  royal 
arms  of  England;  clasps  cut  from  French  officers'  cloaks  at 
Waterloo ;  bullets  extracted  from  Irish  soldiers  after  the  storm- 
ing of  Sebastopol ;  a  fragment  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  apple-tree ; 
silver  cups  presented  to  several  of  the  Fathers  for  short-horn  bulls, 
and  "  winter  feeding  the  greatest  number  of  cattle  on  turnips  and 
straw " ;  the  Prayer-book  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  a  great 
many  other  oddly  mixed  articles  of  more  or  less  curiosity.  In 
the  library,  along  with  other  treasures,  is  a  complete  setof  "Bolland- 
ists,"  containing  the  lives  of  about  thirty  thousand  saints.  The 
vestment-room  contains  a  magnificent  collection  of  gorgeous  robes, 
stiff  with  golden  embroidery,  and  rough  with  precious  stones ;  and 
the  most  precious  possessions  of  the  community — the  relics — are 
also  kept  in  the  same  chamber.  There  privileged  visitors  may  see 
one  of  the  eyes  of  Father  Oldcom,  who  was  put  to  death  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth ;  the  thumb  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Sutton,  who 
also  suffered  about  the  same  time ;  some  hairs  from  the  head  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  and  the  cord  by  which  Father  Campian  was  bound 
at  his  execution. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  educational  system  of  Stonyhurst  is  dis- 
tinctly religious.  Religious  pictures  and  emblems  arrest  attention 
on  every  side,  and  the  religious  services  of  the  CoUege  are  frequent 
and  pretty  strictly  enforced.  Another  important  part  of  the 
system  is  the  personal  supervision  of  the  students.  They  are 
closely  watched,  and  a  constant  eflbrt  is  made,  not  merely  to 
instruct  them  in  different  kinds  of  knowledge,  but  to  discipline 
them  in  manners  and  ideas.  One  or  two  characteristic  touches  of 
Jesuit  policy  came  out  in  the  recent  evidence.  The  sudden  and 
absolute  surrender  of  the  prohibition  against  smoking  in  Roger 
Tichborne's  time,  when  it  was  foimd  impossible  to  prevent  the 
philosophers  from  puffing  their  pipes  in  some  part  or  other  of  the 
grounds,  may  perhaps  recall  some  bitter  passages  in  Pascal  as  to 
the  cheerful  acquiescence  of  the  Order  in  vices  or  irregularities 
which  they  found  to  be  too  strong  for  them.  The  revision  of  the 
plays  which  the  students  act  is  another  cmious  trait.  The  text 
IS  carefully  gone  over  beforehand,  and  everything  referring  to 
love,  or  thought  to  be  of  an  exciting  or  disturbing  character  for 
young  men,  is  struck  out.  The  dramatis  personce  are  sometimes 
rudely  curtailed  by  all  the  female  characters  being  cut  out,  which 
makes  it  necessary  that  all  the  male  characters  who  are  enamoured 
of  them  should  be  cut  out  too.  If  the  acting  or  reading  of  plays  were 
forbidden,  or  if  special  plays  were  compiled  conveying  such  views  of 
life  as  the  Fathers  might  think  desirable,  nobody  would  be  sur- 
prised. But  there  is  something  very  odd  in  ordinary  plays 
being  chosen  in  order  to  be  doctored  in  this  violent  manner,  under 
the  impression  that  the  students  will  not  detect  the  changes 
which  have  been  made.  We  gather  from  the  local  guide  that 
great  attention  is  paid  to  the  physical  comfort  of  the  students, 
and  that  a  good  deal  of  pains  is  taken  to  amuse  them,  and 
generally  to  make  things  pleasant.  Field  sports  occupy  a  pro- 
minent place  in  the  course  of  training,  as  in  other  English  schools, 
and  it  would  certainly  seem  that  the  discipline  of  study  in  other 
things  is  far  from  being  severe.  The  philosophers  are  the 
parlour  boarders  of  the  establishment,  with  private  rooms,  a 
snug  dining-room,  and  a  luxurious  drawing-room  of  their  own,  and 
they  are  left  pretty  much  to  themselves.  If  they  choose  to  learn, 
they  will  be  taught ;  if  they  don't  choose,  they  have  only  to  let  it 
alone.  The  ordinai-y  students  probably  enjoy  less  freedom  in  this 
respect,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are.  over- 
worked. The  odd  ignorance  of  some  of  the  Stonyhurst  men  who 
have  appeared  in  the  witness-box  has  had  a  tendency  to  create  a 
prejudice  against  the  educational  efficiency  of  the  establishment, 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  an  equal  number  of  not  less 
ignorant  Eton  men  could  not  be  found  without  much  difficulty. 
On  the  whole,  however,  it  may  perhaps  bo  assumed  that,  as  a 
rule,  Jesuit  fathers  are  more  anxious  to  turn  out  good  Catholics 
than  deep  scholars. 


MR.  PLIMSOLL  AND  THE  LIVONIA. 

''PIIE  first  of  the  actions  against  Mr.  PliinsoU  has  resulted  in  a 
-L  qualified  victory  for  the  defendant.  The  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  held  that  Mr.  PlimsoU  had  undoubtedly  made  improper 
and  unwarrantable  assertions  against  Mr.  Norwood,  but  that  his 
statement  that  the  Livonia  was  overloaded,  and  that  the  over- 
loading led  to  the  loss  of  the  ship,  was  substantially  true.  Mr. 
Norwood  has  therefore  been  refused  a  rule  for  a  criminal  infor- 
mation, but  Mr.  I'limsoU  will  have  to  pay  his  own  costs,  and  is 
still  liable  to  a  civil  action.  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  explained 
very  clearly  the  jjiiuciples  on  which  the  Court  had  formed  its 
judgment.  It  was  laid  down  that  a  person  wlio  applies  for  a  rulo 
for  a  criminal  inl'ormatiou  must  himself  bo  free  from  blame,  and 
that,  oven  though  the  charges  against  him  may  not  be  nllogelhor, 
true,  yet  if  they  are  partly  true,  he  will  not  be  entitled  to  the 
assislauco  of  the  Court  iu  punishing  his  assailant.    The  Court 
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eliminated  at  the  outaet  the  passages  in  which  Mr.  Plimsoll  accused 
Mr. Norwood  of  using  his  influence  as  a  member  of  Parliament  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  legislation  against  unseaworthy  ships.  It 
was  held  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  quite  strong  enough  to 
take  care  of  itself  in  this  respect,  and  that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
the  intervention  of  the  ordinary  tribunals.  We  need  not  go  over 
all  the  details  of  the  evidence.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
iiVoMta  was  built  by  contract  to  carry  i,8oo  tons  deadweight, 
that  she  had  made  several  voyages  with  nearly  i,8oo  tons  of 
cargo  on  board,  and  that  when  she  went  down  in  the  winter  of 
l86g  she  was  carrying  i,6oo  tons  of  iron  and  coals.  She  was 
spar-decked,  but  she  was  much  stronger  than  ordinary  vessels  of 
that  class,  and  it  was  contended  by  Mr.  Norwood's  counsel  that 
she  ought  to  be  reckoned  a  main-deck  ship.  It  was  maintained 
on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  that  the  vessel  was  not  overloaded,  and 
that  she  was  lost,  first,  through  the  breaking  down  of  the  engines, 
which  made  her  roll  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  and  next,  by  the 
iron  in  the  ship  breaking  loose,  which  caused  her  to  sink  almost 
immediately.  It  was  also  asserted  that  the  weather  was  tem- 
pestuous. The  Judges  did  not  accept  this  version  of  the  matter. 
They  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  weather  was  by  no  means 
so  bad  as  was  alleged,  that  the  breaking  down  of  the  engines  ought 
not  to  have  made  the  ship  unmanageable,  and  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  it  was  the  excessive  weight  of  cargo  which  produced  that 
result.  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  observed  very  truly  that  "  when 
a  steamer  is  despatched  on  a  voyage  the  owners  must  contemplate 
the  possibility  that  the  engines  may  be  disabled,  and  if  that  be  so, 
she  must  not  be  so  loaded  that  the  weight  will  be  so  much  that 
the  vessel  will  become  immanageable  in  the  event  of  any  accident 
arising  to  the  engines."  The  Livonia  had  sails  as  well  as  engines, 
but  according  to  the  evidence  of  some  of  the  sailors,  when  the 
sails  were  set,  she  was  not  under  command,  and  would  not  rise  to 
the  waves.  It  was  shown  that  she  went  out  of  Sunderland  Dock 
drawing  not  less  than  twenty-one  feet  of  water  on  an  even  keel, 
and  she  was  therefore  one  foot  three  inches  deeper  than  she  should 
have  been  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  witness  on  whom  Mr. 
Norwood  relied  on  this  point.  Two  experienced  stevedores  who 
loaded  the  vessel  expressed  their  opinion  that  she  carried  too 
much,  and  one  of  them  declared  that  he  would  not  have  sailed 
three  miles  in  her  if  he  had  been  promised  a  gift  of  the  ship  and 
cargo.  The  engineer  also  said  the  ship  would  not  carry  her  load 
ten  miles  from  land  if  the  weather  continued  as  it  was ;  and  yet 
the  weather  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  more  severe  than 
might  fairly  be  expected  in  November.  It  may  be  asked  why  the 
stevedores  and  engineer,  if  they  thought  the  ship  dangerously 
loaded,  did  not  remonstrate  with  the  owners,  but  the  answer  is 
perhaps  sufficiently  obvious. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  case  is  a  very  good  illustration  both  of 
the  defects  of  Mr.  Plimsoll's  indictment  and  the  faults  of  the 
shipowners.  It  is  important  to  observe  in  what  sense  the  word 
"  unseaworthy  "  may  be  used  in  this  case.  The  Livonia,  loaded 
to  a  deptli  which  must  be  considered  imprudent,  with  a  particularly 
dangerous  kind  of  dead  weight,  was  sent  on  a  winter  voyage  to  the 
Baltic.  It  is  probable  that,  if  the  engines  had  not  broken  down, 
she  might  have  reached  her  destination  in  safety ;  and  it  may  be 
plausibly  argued  that  the  chances  were  that  the  engines  would 
not  break  down.  This  is  not  a  common  occurrence  on  board  well- 
appointed  ships,  and  the  Livonia  appears  to  have  come  up  to  a  good 
standard  in  that  respect.  Again,  it  was  quite  on  the  cards  that 
the  weather  might  be  calm.  Winter  passages  are  often  rough, 
but  they  are  not  always  so.  If  one  had  been  making  a  book  on 
the  subject,  it  would  perhaps  have  been  tolerably  safe  to  lay 
five  to  one  in  favour  of  her  making  a  safe  voyage.  There  was 
a  chance  that  the  engines  might  be  disabled  by  some  accident, 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  chances  were  rather  against  this 
happening.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chances  were  that  in  November 
there  would  be  boisterous  weather,  but  then  there  was  just  a 
chance  that  there  would  not.  Mr.  Norwood's  mistake  seems  to 
have  been  that  he  backed  a  ship  with  men's  lives  at  stake  on  the 
chances  which  would  be  deemed  not  unreasonable  on  the  race- 
course. We  attach  no  importance  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Norwood 
was,  when  the  ship  sailed,  at  Suez.  He  accepted  the  charter- 
party  before  he  started,  and  it  must  be  assumed  that,  with  his 
experience  as  a  shipowner,  he  knew  the  peculiar  dangers  of  a  cargo 
of  iron  and  a  November  voyage.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  would  in  any  case  have  personally  superintended  the  load- 
ing of  the  vessel,  and  if  an  alibi  of  this  kind  were  to  be  allowed, 
certain  shipowners  would  possibly  find  it  convenient  to  spend  a 
good  deal  of  time  abroad.  It  appears,  however,  that  Mr.  Norwood 
possessed  only  a  comparatively  small  interest  in  the  ship,  and  that, 
m  60  far  as  he  was  insured,  he  was  mainly  his  own  insurer.  We 
gather,  however,  that  the  other  owners  were  insured.  Perhaps 
tie  best  way  to  discuss  this  case  is  to  put  Mr.  Norwood  out  of  it, 
and  speak  merely  of  the  proprietary.  Whether  the  proprietary 
were  fully  insured  or  not,  they  might  still  find  it  a  profitable 
speculation  to  take  the  chance  of  a  ship  being  lost.  An 
owner  who  gets  one  or  more  voyages  a  year  out  ot  a  ship  more 
than  other  people,  or  loads  her  deeper  in  the  water  than  the  aver- 
age practice,  earns  large  extra  profits,  and  has  a  considerable 
margin  to  come  and  go  upon  in  case  of  casualties.  The  point  upon 
which  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  laid  the  strongest  emphasis — audit 
was  really  the  gist  of  the  whole  case — was  whether  it  could  bo 
considered  a  fair,  reasonable,  and  legitimate  risk  that  a  ship  should 
be  sent  to  sea  in  such  a  condition  that,  if  an  accident  happened 
to  the  machinery,  she  would  become  unmanageable,  and  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  being  lost.    It  is  quite  clear  that  the  Livonia 


should  have  been  manageable  under  sail  as  well  as  under  steam, 
but  it  was  the  tremendous  dead  weight  in  her  hold  which 
prevented  her  from  rising  to  the  waves,  and  getting  out  of  the 
trough  in  which  she  was  rolling  about.  It  is  dillicult  to  say 
whether  the  iron  really  broke  loose ;  the  captain  asserts  that  it 
did,  but  several  of  the  sailors  deny  this,  and  the  stevedores  assert 
that  it  was  securely  packed.  The  latter  also  affirm  that  the  iron 
was  not  packed  open  throughout  so  as  to  diminish  the  pressure 
on  the  square  inch,  but  that  there  was  so  much  of  it  that,  when 
they  came  to  within  three  feet  of  the  beams  of  the  main  deck,  it 
had  to  be  stacked  in  a  solid  mass.  Anybody  who  knows  what 
a  solid  mass  of  iron  is  in  the  hold  of  a  ship  will  hardly  be 
surprised  at  the  disaster  which  befel  the  Livonia. 

We  come  then  to  this — that,  taking  the  case  of  the  Livonia  as  a 
sample  case,  shipowners  are  not,  as  Mr.  Plimsoll  alleges,  in  the 
habit  of  sending  out  absolutely  unseaworthy  vessels,  trusting  on 
the  one  hand  to  luck,  and  on  the  other  to  insurance  ;  but  that,  in 
considering  the  conditions  of  safety,  they  cut  everything  so  fine 
that  ships  are  really  sent  to  sea  on  the  chance  that,  it  there  is 
serene  weather  and  no  accidents,  and  all  things  go  well,  the  ships 
will  get  safely  to  their  destination,  but  if  the  least  thing  goes 
wrong,  then  the  ships  will  almost  certainly  be  lost.  It  is  alto- 
gether a  fair-weather  calculation ;  and  it  is  surely  not  unreason- 
able to  insist  that  when  human  life  is  at  stake  this  sort  of  specu- 
lation should  be  discouraged.  Before  the  Livonia  sailed  on  her 
last  voyage,  she  had  made  a  number  of  successful  voyages  with 
nearly  i,8oo  tons  of  dead  weight  on  board ;  but  in  those  cases 
the  weather  probably  turned  out  fine,  and  the  machinery  did 
not  break  down.  The  old  proverb  about  the  pitcher  going 
often  to  the  well  helps  to  point  the  moral  of  the  final  catas- 
trophe. We  must  say  that  this  case  does  not  tend  to  raise 
our  opinion  of  Board  of  Trade  inquiries,  as  they  have  hitherto 
been  conducted.  The  agents  of  the  Board  did  not  take 
evidence  in  this  case,  but  they  looked  at  the  papers  which 
the  captain  and  owners  put  before  them,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  ship  was  not  overloaded.  It  is  true,  as 
Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  remarked,  that  they  were  not  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  evidence  placed  before  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench;  but  then  the  question  is  why  they  ftviled  to  get  possession 
of  it.  The  reason  appears  to  have  been  the  extremely  simple  one 
that  they  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  seek  for  it.  It  is  not 
difficult,  we  think,  to  see  the  direction  in  which  a  remedy  should 
be  sought.  In  point  of  fact,  shipowners  and  underwriters  have 
a  comparatively  small  interest  in  the  safety  of  the  vessels  with 
which  they  are  connected.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  im- 
seaworthy  ships  are  sent  out  deliberately,  but  there  is  a  danger- 
ously wide  estimate  of  inevitable  losses  at  sea.  A  brisk  business, 
with  heavy  risks,  pays  very  well.  The  captain,  like  the  crew, 
has  a  personal  interest  in  the  safety  of  the  ship,  but  he  is  pretty 
well  paid  for  his  perils,  and  is  very  much  under  the  owner's 
control.  It  is  the  sailors  who  have  most  interest  in  saving  their 
own  lives,  for  they  have  no  other  interest;  and  it  is  the  sailors,  con- 
sequently, who  may  be  trusted  to  be  most  jealous  and  suspicious  aa 
to  the  soundness  of  the  vessel.  It  would  be  worth  while  to 
6l>r«ngthen  their  hands  in  this  respect.  No  doubt  sailors  are  not 
a  perfect  class;  they  often  grumble  without  cause,  and 
they  sometimes  try  to  take  advantage  of  their  employers  by 
a  strike  at  a  critical  moment.  It  must  not  be  assumed  that  sailors 
are  always  in  the  right  when  they  refuse  to  go  in  a  ship ;  but 
thej'  sometimes  are,  and  it  is  necessary  to  provide  them  with 
every  facility  for  getting  questions  of  this  kind  fairly  tried.  Hard 
and  fast  rules  such  as  Mr.  Plimsoll  advocates  are  open  to  the 
obvious  objection  that  ships  are  built  in  a  great  many  different 
ways,  and  that  what  would  be  fair  in  one  case  would  be  unfair  in 
another.  Each  ship  must  be  taken  by  itself;  but  there  ought  not 
to  be  much  difficulty  in  laying  down  certain  general  rules  as  to 
the  proportion  between  the  cargo  and  the  dimensions  of  a  ship, 
and  in  marking  tlie  ship  so  as  to  supply  materials  for  arriving 
at  a  conclusion  as  to  whether  she  is  or  is  not  too  deep  in  the 
water. 


THE  KOYAL  ACADEMY. 

VI. 

LANDSCAPE  having  this  year  assumed  a  prominence  and  an 
importance  wholly  without  precedent  in  the  practice  of  the 
Academy,  we  shall  devote  an  entire  paper  to  the  consideration  of 
the  phases  which  the  English  school  of  landscape-painting  now 
presents.  Perhaps  the  first  thought  suggested  by  the  survey  of 
the  exhibition  is  the  variety  of  styles,  the  diversity  of  manners ; 
each  painter  treads  in  a  path  peculiar  to  himself,  and  approaches 
nature  from  the  side  which  iippears  good  in  his  own  eyes.  Nature 
herself  therefore  appears  on  these  walls  less  in  her  unity  than  in 
her  variety ;  thus  the  scenes  respectively  depicted  bv  Mr.  Poole, 
Mr.  Vicat  Cole,  Mr.  Peter  Graham,  Mr.  Hook,  Mr.  Alfred  Hunt, 
Mr.  Henry  Moore,  and  Mr.  Brett,  might  almost  belong  to  as  many 
separate  continents  or  worlds.  The  result  is  that,  while  each 
artist  is  circumscribed,  the  collective  art  is  wide  and  comprehensive. 
One  painter  sees  in  nature  breadth  and  power,  another  detail  and 
subtlety,  a  third  seeks  for  form,  a  fourth  for  colour.  Some  artists 
look  at  nature  with  the  eye  of  Poussin,  othe»s  follow  in  the  wake 
of  Constable,  .and  a  few  seek  to  realize  visions  which  haunted 
the  frenzied  fancy  of  Turner.  We  shall  proceed  to  illustrate  these 
varied  modes  of  study  by  examples. 

Mr.  Poole,  K.A.,  is  Poussinesque  ;  "A  Lion  in  the  Path  "  (28) 
presents  an  imposing  composition  of  rocks,  trees,  and  figure,  deep 
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in  shadow,  solemn  in  colour,  grandly  negligent  of  minor  details 
which  might  militate  against  breadth  and  power.  The  manner 
intrudes  as  a  not  unwelcome  anachronism  into  the  midst  of  our 
modern  art ;  it  is  as  shadow  falling  among  sunshine,  or  as  tragedy 
darkening  the  light-hearted  joy  of  life.  We  may  here  remark 
that  this  dramatic  interpretation  of  nature  belongs  all  but  exclu- 
sively to  figure-painters  ;  thus  it  dates  back  to  the  times  of  Titian, 
j^icolas  Poussin,  and  Salvator  Rosa.  The  older  poets,  too,  had  an 
analogous  waj'  looking  at  nature  through  the  coloured  medium  of 
imagination,  and  even  so  placid  and  comparatively  prosaic  a  writer 
as  Wordsworth  saw  sadness  in  a  sunset  after  watching  o'er 
humanitJ^  There  are  yet  others  of  our  landscape-painters,  who, 
though  too  naturalistic  to  fall  under  the  influence  of  historic 
styles,  come  to  nature  with  preconceived  ideas  of  what  is  essential 
to  grandeur  of  motive.  Mr.  Peter  Graham  almost  impersonates 
the  elements  when,  under  the  title  of  "  Wind"  (64),  he  throws 
a  storm  across  a  pine  forest,  fills  a  wild  sky  with  gusty 
rain,  and  makes  the  swollen  torrent  tear  headlong  over  its  rocky 
bed.  This  artist  is  never  so  gre.at  as  when  inspired  by  his  own 
early  work,  "  The  Spate  in  the  Highlands "  ;  the  idea  of  the 
present  compoition  comes  as  a  logical  sequence  to  the  prior 
conception  ;  and  thus  we  again  see  how  »ach  painter  has  his  limits, 
while  landscape  art  as  a  whole  is  year  by  year  extending  its  sphere 
and  comprising  within  its  enlarged  circuit  new  aspects  of  nature. 
Mr.  MacWhirter  is  another  Scotch  artist  inspired  by  Scotch  mists. 
"  The  Fisherman's  Haven  "  (669)  is  one  of  those  pictures  which 
seem  to  call  for  greatcoats  and  umbrellas,  and  yet  the  wind  is  so 
iierce  that  an  umbrella  would  be  blown  away.  The  worst  of  this 
sort  of  art  is  that,  like  certain  creeds,  it  deals  in  negations  ;  light 
is  blotted  from  the  sky  and  colour  erased  from  the  earth  ;  an  ink- 
pot rather  than  a  colour-box  is  the  companion  of  these  painters. 
A  black  cloud  is  to  a  Scotch  artist  what  a  white  horse  was  to 
W^ouvermann — he  cannot  get  on  without  it.  We  fear  it  is  useless 
to  look  for  either  colour  or  daylight  north  of  the  Tweed.  At  all 
events  "Morning  on  Locb  Awe"  (1052),  by  Sir  George  Harvej^, 
President  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  is  as  absolutely  colour- 
less as  chalk  and  water. 

Some  landscape-painters,  as  we  have  seen,  strive  how  mucb. 
they  can  leave  out ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  study  how  much 
they  can  put  in.  Mr.  Vicat  Cole,  A.R.A.,  the  only  exclusively 
landscape-painter  within  the  pale  of  the  Academy,  has  endeavoured 
this  year  as  heretofore  to  throw  into  "  Hay-time "  (114)  the 
fulness  of  "  fresh  verdure,"  the  pretty  fancy  of  "  unnumbered 
flowers."  He  at  the  same  time  reconciles  a  detail  which  is  per- 
plexing and  even  trivial  in  the  foreground  with  a  sweep  of  wide- 
stretching  woodland  in  the  distance ;  there  has  seldom  been  seen  a 
picture  of  more  acreage ;  from  grassy  meadow  to  the  distance  of 
blue  hiUs  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon  the  range  is  amazing,  while 
scope  and  altitude  are  given  to  the  cloudy  canopy  of  sky.  And  yet 
the  picture  has  less  of  the  spontaneity  of  genius  than  of  the  dull 
deadness  of  taskwork  ;  the  painter's  execution  has  become  muzzy 
and  uncertain.  Mr.  Birket  Foster's  "  In  the  Isle  of  Wight"  (122) 
shows  him  less  successful  on  the  large  scale  of  oils  than  on  the  small 
scale  of  water-colours.  Mr.  Redgrave,  R.A.,  is  another  painter 
whose  aim  has  been  to  compass  the  multitudinous  detail  of  nature, 
and  yet  "  The  Fading  Year  "  (147)  is  to  art  what  a  spelling-book 
is  to  literature;  such  styles  belong  to  the  infantile  period  of  learn- 
ing the  letters.  Neither  does  Mr.  Leader  grow  stronger,  though 
he  has  tried  to  give  befitting  bi'eadth  and  power  to  the 
'•Mountain's  Solitude"  (379).  Hills,  as  delineated  by  Mr. 
Ilering  at  "Borrowdale"  (677),  show  a  delicacy  of  tone  and 
a  refinement  of  sentiment  which  have  gone  out  of  fashion 
since  the  days  of  Danbj'.  Sir  Robert  Collier  deserves  to  be 
named  as  an  amateur  and  something  more  ;  "  Morning  Light  in 
a  Swiss  Valley"  (1028)  is  marked  by  a  detail  and  thoroughness 
denied  to  other  public  men  who  talce  to  art  as  a  pastime.  Mr.  Cooke, 
R.A.,  is  an  example  of  how  far  it  is  possible  for  an  artist  with 
little  imagination  or  emotion  to  reach  the  true  aspects  of  nature 
simply  by  means  of  a  shrewd  intellect.  "  Steeple  Rock  (of 
Serpentine),  Kynanco  Cove,  Cornwall  "  (419),  is  one  of  the  very 
few  studies  whicli  satisfy  the  scientific  mind.  The  fractures  in 
the  stone,  and  the  play  of  yellows  and  reds  into  greys,  approach 
to  the  literal  transcript  of  a  diagram.  And  yet  wo  here  cnmo 
upon  the  impassable  barriers  whicii  divide  science  from  art.  The 
work,  judged  by  art  standards,  is  hard,  mechanical,  and  colour- 
less; it  is  photograpliic  and  little  more — yet  perfect  of  its  kind. 
In  such  facsimilo  portraiture  of  angular  rocks  tho  artist  gives 
as  it  were  the  anatomy,  the  backbone,  of  natm'e  ;  landscape  art  is 
thus  absolutely  denuded.  Mr.  Brett,  in  "A  Morning  amongst 
tho  Granite  Boulders"  (681),  a  picture  commanding  by  its 
unswerving  truth  a  central  position  on  tho  line,  in  like 
manner  stops  sliort  at  the  point  where  even  tho  best  ana- 
tomical articulations  in  landscape  art  necessarily  end.  Tho 
spectator  remains  unmoved,  or  at  most  the  sensation  experienced 
is  that  of  ainiizeini  nt,  as  when  tlic  eye  gazes  aghast  on  a  petrifac- 
tion. The  forms  chosen  are  singular  rather  than  beautiful — a  con- 
stant and  fatal  mistako  with  these  stern  realists.  Mr.  Brett, 
however,  has  occaMionally  surrendered  iumself  to  beauty  ;  tho 
atmospheric  condiliniis  ho  chooses  oftim  present  some  of  those 
startling  but  transient  phenomena  of  tho  heavens  wliich  it  is  tho 
province  of  llie  landHca|ie-painter  to  place  permanently  on  record. 

Tho  Academy  is  no  longer  conspicuous  as  iu  tho  days  of  Stan- 
fiold  for  marine  pictures;  in  fact,  our  artists  seem  afraid  to  get  out 
of  sight  of  nlioro  into  mid  ocean.  Hence,  while  coa^-t  scones 
abound,  sea-pieces  aro  scarce.  Sonio  of  the  best  studies  of  coast 
oud  sua  como  froui  the  easel  of  Mr.  C.  lluulor.   Thus  "  Trawlers 


Waiting  for  Darkness"  (386)  may  be  commended  for  the  grey 
hazy  atmosphere  which  hangs  over  our  English  coasts  ;  but  the 
execution  is  almost  as  woolly  as  worsted-work  ;  nowhere  in  this 
student's  work  do  we  meet  the  crispuess  of  a  swelling  wave  taken 
at  its  curl  ere  it  breaks.  One  reason,  no  doubt,  why  large  marine 
pictures  are  no  longer  produced  is  because  "  the  wooden  walls  of 
England"  are  superseded  by  unpaintable  ironclads,  also  because  sails 
flying  before  the  wind  are  giving  place  to  smoky  funnels  and  black 
paddle-boxes.  All  the  products  and  appliances  that  pertain  to 
the  science  of  engineering  are  hostile  to  art.  For  analogous 
reasons  architecture  is  less  painted  than  formerly ;  some  buildings- 
are  too  new,  others  too  fine,  and  our  historic  monuments  labour 
under  the  disadvantage  of  being  put  in  good  repair.  At  all  events 
since  the  time  of  David  Roberts  the  deliberate  painting  of  archi- 
tecture has  fallen  into  disuse.  An  additional  reason  why  our 
artists  have  turned  their  talents  to  simple  landscape,  undisturbed 
save  by  a  cow  or  a  cottage,  may  be  that  the  cathedrals,  castles, 
Hotels  de  Yille,  bridges,  &c.,  in  England  and  on  the  Continent 
have  been  so  often  drawn  that  the  public  grow  a  little  weary. 
But  nature  never  wearies  ;  a  tree  and  a  stream,  a  mountain  and 
a  sky,  cannot  pall  on  the  mind,  however  oft  repainted.  Egypt, 
though  about  tlie  most  monotonous  of  lands,  whether  for  architec- 
tural form  or  atmospheric  eliect,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  last 
of  countries  to  be  used  up.  Mr.  MacCallum,  in  "The  VocftI 
Memnou"  (676),  presents  figures  as  familiar  as  the  statue  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  Arch ;  and  yet,  though  these 
colossi  have  again  and  again  been  seen  in  exhibitions  under  ali 
possible  effects,  the  painter  startles  us  with  a  new  siu-prise  by 
more  than  accustomed  eft'ulgeuce  reflected  from  the  rising 
sun.  The  treatment  is  trite;  the  striking  contrast  between 
the  bright  light  of  morning  and  the  cool  shade  of  night,  as  the 
sun  rising  above  the  horizon  illumines  the  tops  of  these  two 
giants  standing  in  the  plain  with  the  summits  of  the  hill-cut 
tombs  of  the  kings  beyond,  is  an  ettect  which  nine  painters  out  of 
ten  would  have  chosen  as  the  most  obvious.  Still  a  scenic 
display  has  seldom  been  forced  up  by  such  strong  footlights. 
With  more  subtle  gradation  of  shade  and  colour  Mr.  Dillon  has 
depicted  the  "Tombs  of  the  Memlooks"  (22).  The  refined 
qualities  of  this  well-considered  composition  suti'er  From  injudicious 
hanging.  Yet  another  well-known  structure  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ivile  remains  to  be  noticed,  "  The  Temple  of  Kom  Ombos  "  (1016), 
by  Mr.  Tilton,  an  American  painter  long  resident  iu  Rome.  The 
picture  having  won  by  desert  a  place  on  the  line,  its  peculiar 
technique  can  be  closely  examined.  In  yeara  past  we  have 
observed  in  Rome  this  anomalous  and  not  very  pleasing  mode  of 
manipulation.  Mr.  Tilton  committed  himself  to  the  theorizing  of 
Mr.  Page ;  the  one  was  a  landscape,  the  other  a  tigure  painter. 
They  proclaimed  that  they  had  discovered  the  secret  of  Titian ; 
they  held  that  by  an  endless  succession  of  glazings  they  could 
imprison  tipou  canvas  sunbeams  and  prismatic  colours,  so  that 
light  was  said  to  shine  somehow  from  the  bat-k  of  the  picture. 
Thus,  when  visitors  entered  studios  where  such  products  were 
present,  it  was  usual  to  draw  down  all  the  curtains  so  that  the 
work,  like  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  might  shine  by  its  own 
light.  We  regret  to  add  that  no  such  eflect  takes  place  within  tho 
Academy  ;  indeed  the  picture  has  been  so  toned  down  that  little 
light  is  left  in  it. 

Cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  have  of  late  years  in  English  art  been 
growing  wooden  and  Dutch-built ;  indeed  the  Academy  boasts  a 
show  of  animals  in  what  may  be  termed  the  iSoah's  Ark  style. 
We  need  only  refer  to  the  bovine  productions  of  Mr.  Cooper,  R..\., 
and  of  Mr.  Ansdell,  R.A.,  in  proof  of  the  inevitable  fate  of  artists 
who  for  half  a  century  paint  earcasses  and  skins,  and  little  more. 
In  contrast  Mr.  Davis,  the  newly  elected  Associate,  endows  with 
life,  movement,  and  intelligence  a  fine  group  of  cattle  enjoying  a 
"  Summer  Afternoon (453).  The  modelling  is  soft  yet  firm,  the 
hair  turns  up  fresh  facets  with  the  undulations  of  surface  as  in  the 
best  studies  of  Paul  I'otter;  each  head,  too,  is  an  intelligent 
portraiture  of  character.  The  artist  has  formed  an  independent 
style,  diti'erent  from,  yet  scarcely  inferior  to,  contemporary  modes 
in  Belgium  and  France,  as  may  bo  seen  by  comparison  with  a 
cattle  piece  by  M.  Auguste  Bonheur  (1032).  Beasts  as  painted  by 
Mr.  H.  Hardy  (i  29),  and  by  Mr.  Bitsil  Bradley  (1057),  aro  simply 
monstrous  and  repulsive. 

lieverting  onco  more  to  simple  landscape,  the  styles  present  in 
tho  Academy,  though,  as  wo  have  said,  individually  circumscribed, 
aro  collectively  extended  and  varied.  Sometimos  an  old  manner 
is  revived,  as  when  Mr.  Drabble,  iu  "  Passing  Gleams  "  (196),  and 
Mr.  Anthony,  in  a  cliuichyard  (662),  call  Constable  once  more  to 
witness  the  solemn  solidity  of  his  native  earth.  A  more  chaotic 
view  of  nature  is  taken  by  Mr.  Oakes ;  "A  Scottish  Stream" 
(599)  might  seem  to  bear  out  the  idea  held  by  the  older  geologists 
that  creation  was  but  a  succession  of  catastrophes.  Wo  must  not 
pass  over  Mr.  Wade's  "  Spring  Ploughing "  (534);  this  con- 
scientious study  is  from  the  sober,  stern,  and  sliadowy  side  of 
nature.  A  stormy  sunset  (987),  by  Mr.  Henry  Moore,  is  also 
specially  comnieiutablo  for  unity  of  motive. 

The  liighost  phase  of  lanilscape  art  is  that  which  unites  form, 
colour,  and  expression.  Mr.  .).  l^inuell,  who  now  stands  as  11 
father  among  our  l^iglish  painters,  contributes  "  A  Coming 
Storm"  (78),  wherein  ho  reconciles  in  good  degree  these  all  but 
incouipatiblo  qualities.  This  vouorable  artist  has  long  settled 
into  a  grand  mannerism,  suggeativo  of  Itubens,  which  his  two  sous 
seek  to  perpetuate.  Vet  .Mr.  \V.  Liimell  in  chromatic  arrangements 
is  more  intricate  and  decorative  ;  ho  paints  "  The  Heath  ''  (447)  as 
if  the  earth  were  a  tapestry  of  purple  and  gold ;  and  he  introduces 
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huntsmen  and  gipsies  as  if  the  first  and  final  use  of  humanity 
■were  to  illumine  a  landscape  "svith  radiant  colour.  Mr.  C.  P. 
Knight,  in  a  composition  of  blue  sea  and  golden  headlands  (107), 
has  also  gone  far  to  solve  the  difficult  problem  of  how  colour  maj' 
be  supreme  -without  the  surrender  of  form.  The  same  perplexing 
puzzle  has  been  solved  by  Mr.  Alfred  Hunt  in  "  A  Mountain 
Joyous  •with  Leaves  and  Streams  "  (1026).  Light  is  here  gained 
almost  without  the  intrusion  of  shadow,  and  form  preserved, 
though  outhnes  are  merged.  To  pronounce  form  and  at  the  same 
time^to  maintain  the  due  relation  of  tone  and  colour  in  the  midst 
of  dazzling  sunlight,  is  a  great  feat  in  landscape  art.  Mr.  Raven 
is  more  bold  and  less  successfid  when  he  places  a  bonfire  between 
the  spectator  and  the  moonlight  sky ;  yet,  though  he  challenges 
failure,  he  is  always  thoughtful,  and  therefore  awakens  thought  in 
others.  Mr.  Raven  is  one  of  the  few  artists  whose  mature 
manner  is  due  in  part  to  the  training  they  passed  through  during 
the  period  of  "  Prse-Raffaellitism."  Indeed,  he  and  others 
already  named  have  conceived  the  thought  of  working  the  Uteral 
detail  of  the  so-called  Prse-Rafiaellites  into  Turneresque  systems 
of  colour  and  efi'ects  of  atmosphere.  Thus  it  may  yet  prove 
possible  to  unite  into  one  landscape  the  utmost  realism  and 
the  most  ultra-idealism  known  in  modern  art.  In  a  year's  time, 
•when  we  next  recur  to  the  Academy,  we  shall  hope  to  encounter 
some  of  the  new  combinations  thus  made  possible  to  the  school 
of  the  future. 


MADAME  RISTORI  AS  ELIZABETH. 

ritHE  public  was  lately  in  dangler  of  being  overdone  with 
JL  theatrical  imprecation.  The  performance  of  Medea  by  Madame 
Ristori  at  one  house  and  by  Miss  Bateman  at  another  would  perhaps 
have  been  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  and  we  are  therefore  glad 
that  the  Italian  lady  has  temporarily  relinquished  the  cursing 
business  to  the  American,  and  has  appeared  in  parts  less  familiar 
than  Medea.  The  play  of  Elizabeth  presents  to  us  not  only  the 
Queen  of  England,  but  her  courtiers.  Lord  Burleigh,  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  and  many  other  remarkable  characters  appear  upon  the 
stage,  and  conduct  themselves  in  a  very  remarkable  way.  Lord 
Burleigh  has  become  Chancellor  instead  of  Treasurer,  and  he  does 
not  maintain  that  silence  which  is  so  impressive  in  the  Critic. 
Indeed  he  talks  so  much  that  when  he  complains  that  the  Queen 
keeps  her  secrets  from  him  we  feel  more  persuaded  of  the  Queen's 
wisdom  than  of  his.  The  Queen  does  not  curse  her  enemies 
like  Medea,  hut  she  swears  roundly  in  conversation  "Death 
of  my  life  "  and  other  oaths  like  the  true  daughter  of  Kino- 
Henry  YIII.  The  Envoy  Extraordinary  of  the  King  of  Poland 
made  a  disrespectful  remark  in  her  presence,  imagining  that 
she  did  not  understand  Latin.  "  By  the  soul  of  Tully,"  says 
the  Queen  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  "  I  well  brushed  up  my 
classics."  She  bangs  the  table  with  her  hand,  and  would  have 
broken  it  if  it  were  not  made  of  bronze.  "  This  is  the  second  time 
to-day,"  says  Lord  Burleigh,  "  that  your  Majesty  has  been  in  a 
passion."  "  Yes,  "  answers  the  Queen,  "  and  my  doctor  onlv 
allows  me  to  go  into  a  passion  once  a  day."  She  is  very  angry 
•with  Shakspeare  for  presuming  to  bring  her  father  and  mother  on 
the  stage,  but  she  is  pacified  by  Bacon,  who  reads  the  lines  in 
which  she  is  introduced  as  a  babe,  and  the  glories  of  her  reifn  are 
prophesied  by  C'ranmer.  Soon  afterwards  the  Spanish  Ambassa- 
dor arrives,  and  the  Queen  speaks  her  mind  as  to  his  master  without 
reserve.  The  Earl  of  Essex  entreats  her  to  be  calm.  The  Queen 
answers,  *'  Outbreaks  like  these  do  me  much  good ;  I  am  certain 
that  I  have  this  day  prolonged  my  life  by  ten  years."  The  ladies 
of  the  Court  swear  according  to  their  degree,  but  of  course  less 
violentlv  than  Her  Majesty.  Lady  Sarah,  one  of  the  most  meek 
and  miid  of  women,  wishes  that,  if  she  speaks  not  truth,  her 
mother's  soul  may  bum  eternally.  The  English  translator  of  the 
play  appears,  like  the  authors  of  some  of  the  conversation-books 
which  are  sold  to  travellers  in  Germany,  to  have  suffered  under 
the  disadvantage  of  a  foreign  printer.    The  translator  doubtless 

wrote  "  May  my  mother's  soul  continue  in  !  "    But  the 

printer  merely  puts  a  full  stop  after  "  in,"  and  thus  the 
daoghter's  wish  has  apparent  reference  to  the  last  antecedent, 
wh^ich  is  the  Tower  of  London,  and  not  to  any  warmer  place.  The 
play  is  constructed  merely  to  exhibit  the  character  of  the  Queen, 
and  we  need  not  therefore  complain  that  the  other  characters  are 
inaigaificant.  The  acting  of  the  male  parts  is  about  equal  to  that 
of  -weD-drilled  supernumeraries  of  the  opera.  Lord  Borleioh  Sir 
Bacone,  Francesco  Drak,  II  Conte  d'Essex,  and  Giacomo  Vl. 
all  walk  in  and  walk  out.  The  young  King  of  Scotland,  in  red 
loreeches  and  red-topped  boots,  makes  a  slightly  grotesque  fio-ure 
and  we  decidedly  object  to  the  theatrical  tailor's  version  of 
"testito  semplicemente,"  which  is  given  as  a  stage  direction. 
Another  and  greater  absurdity  is  the  attempt  to  mark  the  progress 
of  time  by  putting  Sir  Bacone  in  the  fifth  act  into  a  grey  wig,  and 
the  Queen  into  wrinkles,  while  there  is  nothing  in  the  play  to 
•bow  that  the  action  is  not  continuous. 

The  interest  of  the  play  begins  with  a  scene  between  the  Queen 
«nd  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  the  second  act,  in  which,  by  a  compli- 
■ent  to  red  hair  and  other  flatteries,  the  Earl  leads  the 
Qaeen  to  show  herself  momentarily  a  woman.  She  gives  him 
a  ring,  which  he  is  to  send  to  her  if  ever-  he  should  lose  her  favour, 
and  she  pledges  her  word  that,  on  seeing  it,  she  will  pardon  him. 
Uia  is  part  of  the  same  scene  in  which  the  Queen  had  "  let  out  " 
Iffiiuist  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  and  had  told  Essex  that  it  did 
her  good.   At  the  end  of  the  scene  she  resolves  that  Mary  Stuart 


sliall  die,  perhaps  that  very  day.  She  signs  Mary's  death-warrant, 
and  leaves  it  on  the  table  <ind  retires  to  her  room.  Sir  Davinson 
takes  it  away.  Giacomo  VI.  arrives  to  beg  his  mother's  life. 
The  Queen  pretends  that  she  will  grant  his  prayer;  but  at  this 
moment  Sir  Davinson  returns  and  announces  that  execution  has 
been  done  upon  Mary.  The  Queen  flies  into  a  violent  rage  with 
Sir  Davinson,  and  sends  him  to  the  Tower ;  and  this  explosion, 
besides  being  good  for  her  health,  enables  her  to  maintain  before 
Giacomo  VI.  and  her  courtiers  the  fiction  that  Mary's  head  has 
been  cut  oft'  by  an  unfortunate  mistake.  Giacomo  VI.  makes 
a  hasty  exit  out  of  the  Queen's  court,  which  he  evidently  thinks 
is  getting  too  hot  for  him.  The  Queen  either  feels  or  feigns 
remorse  for  Maiy's  death,  which,  however,  vanishes  on  the  arrival 
of  Drake  with  news  of  the  Armada.  The  author  has  done 
full  justice  to  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  Queen.  She  de- 
clares her  delight  at  learning  the  true  destination  of  the 
Armada,  rallies  Lord  Borleigh  on  his  fears,  and  says  that  if 
many  Englishmen  are  like  him  the  lions  must  be  struck  out  of 
England's  shield.  The  Spanish  Ambassador  enters,  and  she  asks 
him  whether  he  is  come  to  tell  her  once  more  that  the  Spanish 
fleet  is  destined  against  the  Turks ;  and  then  she  takes  down  her 
father's  sword,  draws  it,  and  enacts  a  grand  defiance  of  the  power 
of  Spain.  It  is  not  the  fault  either  of  the  author  or  actress  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  this  scene  reminds  us  slightly  of  another 
potentate,  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Gerolstein.  As  Mr.  Puff  says  in 
the  Critic,  two  persons  happened  to  hit  on  the  same  thought,  and 
one  of  them  published  it  before  the  other — that  is  all.  However, 
"  the  sword  of  my  father  "  brings  the  curtain  down  with  great 
applause.  The  next  act  shows  us  rejoicings  in  the  palace  for  the 
defeat  of  the  Armada.  The  description  of  the  Queen's  share  in 
these  rejoicings  rather  conflicts  with  our  idea  of  her  demeanour. 
"  She  runs  from  hall  to  hall  like  a  young  gazelle."  The  jewels 
which  she  wears  would  buy  an  earldom.  This  is  not  a  very 
strong  expression,  as,  at  least  under  Queen  Elizabeth's  successor, 
the  market  price  of  an  earldom  was  not  extravagant.  The  Queen 
enters.  She  announces  that  in  consideration  of  the  victory  she 
has  pardoned  Sir  Davinson,  and  he  must  pray  for  the  soul 
of  Mary  Stuart,  put  to  death  through  his  fault.  The  Queen  has 
been  playing  on  the  harp  so  as  to  draw  after  her,  says  Davinson, 
even  the  beasts  of  prey.  "  Yes,"  answers  the  Queen,  "I  was  sur- 
rounded by  my  courtiers."  The  next  incident  is  the  appearance 
of  a  young  woman  -whose  husband  had  died  of  grief  at  the  execu- 
tion of  Mary  Stuart,  and  who  has  entered  the  garden  of  the 
palace  with  intent  to  assassinate  the  Queen.  The  young  woman 
is  pardoned.  The  Queen  then  "  takes  her  state,"  as  the  old  dra- 
matists would  say,  and  receives  the  conquerors  of  the  Armada. 
She  rewards  all  but  Essex,  who  has  disobeyed  orders.  He  breaks 
out  into  complaint  of  injustice,  and  challenges  Lord  Howard. 
She  bids  him  take  up  his  gage,  and  raises  her  hand  to  strike  him, 
and  he  grasps  his  sword.  He  is  seized  by  her  order  and  carried 
to  the  Tower,  exclaiming,  "  My  head  will  add  one  more  to  those 
which  the  Angel  of  Justice  will  hold  up  before  you  in  your 
dying  hour."  In  the  next  act  we  are  to  ixnderstand  that  Essex 
is  lying  in  the  Tower  under  sentence  of  death ;  that  the  Queen 
will  take  no  step  herself  to  pardon  him,  but  hopes  that  he  -will 
send  to  her  the  ring  she  gave  him.  She  forbids  her  at- 
tendant to  go  to  the  Tower,  but  hopes  that  the  attendant 
will  perceive  that,  although  her  lips  forbade,  yet  her  heart 
entreated  her  to  go.  But  the  attendant,  a  worthy  ladj',  is  rather 
stupid.  Presently  Lady  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Lord  Howard  and 
lover  of  Essex,  arrives.  She  has  been  to  the  Tower  and  received 
the  ring  from  Essex,  but  on  her  return  her  husband  took  the  ring 
from  her  and  locked  her  up.  She  escaped,  and  hurried  to  the 
Queen,  but  at  this  moment  a  cannon  is  heard,  which  is  the  signal 
that  Essex  has  lost  his  head.  Then  grief  and  horror  possess  the 
Queen  entirely.  She  reproaches  Bacon  with  having  contrived  the 
death  of  Essex,  drives  him  and  the  other  courtiers  from  the  room, 
and  falls  upon  her  knees  "  alone  with  her  remorse  and  God." 
Here  the  power  of  the  actress  fully  appears.  We  know  now  that 
we  are  looking  upon  an  artist  worthy  to  be  named  with  Siddons 
and  Rachel. 

In  the  fifth  act  the  Queen  and  some  of  her  courtiers  bear  marks 
of  age,  while  the  King  of  Scotland,  who  has  come  to  London  to 
take  care  of  his  succession,  looks  as  youthful  as  before.  The 
death  of  Essex  is  said  to  have  broken  the  Queen's  heart,  and  as 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  any  great  lapse  of  time  since  this 
event  occurred,  we  infer  that  the  Queen's  wrinkles  are  caused  by 
sorrow,  and  Bacon's  grey  hair  and  baldness  by  hard  work  in  his 

Irofession.  The  Queen,  despite  her  sickness,  has  gone  down  to  the 
louse  of  Parliament,  and  is  rating  the  Commons  soundly  for 
trenching  on  her  prerogative.  Lord  Borleigh  and  King  James  seize 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  future.  The  expectant  sovereign 
of  these  kingdoms  ventilates  a  little  clap-trap  about  basing  his 
rule  upon  a  king's  duty  and  his  subjects'  love.  The  Queen's 
return  perturbs  this  discourse,  and  the  King  is  stowed  -with 
some  loss  of  dignity  into  a  side  room,  where,  says  Bacon,  he  may 
think  over  his  coronation  speech.  The  Queen  enters  in  her  mantle 
and  crown.  Her  features  are  contracted,  and  her  head  bowed 
down,  but  she  raises  herself  with  an  eflbrt  and  tries  to  appear 
stronger  than  she  is.  The  struggle  of  a  firm  will  against 
wealuiess  and  death  is  finely  represented  by  Madame  Ristori. 
"Like  to  a  ripe  ear  of  corn  she  is  compelled  to  bow  the  head." 
It  would  be  well,  we  think,  if  the  cushions  on  which  she  reclines 
were  placed  on  some  kind  of  raised  platform,  as  it  is  difficult  to 
preserve  dignity  or  solemnity  while  lying  on  the  ground.  She 
labours  -under  the  same  difficulty  in  this  respect  as  Mr.  Irving  when 
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he  dies  in  Eugene  Ara?n.  "We  should  not  forget  that  Shakspeare 
makes  Const.mce  seat  herself  on  the  ground  exclaiming,  "  Here  I 
and  sorrow  sit.  Here  is  my  throne."  The  mingled  emotions  of 
the  Queen  are  forcibly  portrayed.  She  grieves  for  Essex;  she 
feels  that  her  popularity  has  departed.  This  morning,  when  she 
traversed  the  streets,  one  might  have  thought  that  her  litter  was 
a  bier.  Is  she  then  so  very  old  ?  She  looks  in  her  glass  and 
sees  deep  wrinkles,  but  hardly  any  trace  of  silver  in  her  golden 
hair.  Yet  she  feels  that  her  frame  is  wasting.  Her  limbs  grow 
icy  cold ;  her  sight  fails,  darkness  grows  upon  her,  and  amid 
the  gloom  advance  tall  spectres,  and  trunkless  heads  fall 
at  her  feet.  She  sinks  back  upon  the  cushions;  King 
James  approaches,  thinking  she  is  dead ;  she  starts  up  in 
horror,  exclaiming  that  it  is  the  Stuart's  son,  and  that 
-he  bears  in  his  hand  his  mother's  head.  Perceiving 
her  delusion,  she  exclaims  that  she  is  better.  Drake  now  enters, 
announcing  the  pacification  of  Ireland.  Growing  again  worse, 
•she  names  James  her  successor,  but  is  disturbed  at  the  moment  by 
shouts  from  outside  of  "  Long  live  King  James !  "  She  is  still 
Queen,  and  will  keep  the  crown  while  living.  James  may  take  it 
from  her  head  when  she  is  dead.  It  is  no  blame  to  the  author  to 
suppose  that  he  had  in  his  mind  the  dying  hours  of  King  Henry  IV. 
•when  he  wrote  these  lines.  Two  things  she  commends  to  her 
successor — her  Bible  and  her  father's  sword.  With  the  one  he 
will  defend  the  other.  Then  she  calls  on  the  soul  of  her  beloved 
Essex  to  meet  her  in  Heaven,  and  expires. 

The  author  has  done  his  work  quite  as  well  as  could  be  expected. 
He  has  produced  an  article  suited  to  the  English  market,  and  we 
!  do  not  see  how  he  could  have  improved  it.  If  Madame  Ristori 
desired  to  assume  the  character  of  Queen  Catherine,  a  translation 
might  be  made  for  her  by  the  same  hand  of  those  scenes  of  Shak- 
speare in  which  the  wife  of  King  Henry  VHI.  appears ;  but  this 
could  hardly  be  done  well  without  one  or  two  strong  actors  to 
support  her. 


THE  ITALIAN  OPERAS. 

OUR  musical  readers  may  have  felt  some  surprise  that  up  to  this 
time  no  account  has  been  given  of  the  operatic  doings  at 
Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane.  Herr  Ricliard  "Wagner  once 
wrote  about  a  great  composer,  whom  we  shall  not  name,  that, 
"  with  little  or  nothing  to  say,  he  said  it  in  an  elegant  man- 
ner." "We  ^cannot  boast  of  the  peculiar  faculty  attributed 
by  the  author  of  the  Nibelungen  Trilogy  to  the  composer  in 
question.  With  very  little  indeed  to  say,  we  preferred  remaining 
silent  untn  something  fresh  might  turn  up. 

Although  Ml'.  Gye  opened  the  doors  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera 
as  far  back  as  the  i  st  of  April,  and  Mr.  Mapleson  those  of  Her 
Majesty's  Opera  only  a  fortnight  later,  not  a  single  novelty  has 
yet  been  .produced  at  either  house — unless  Ei-nani,  first  heard 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century  past  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  when 
under  Mr.  Lumley's  memorable  direction,  and  since  frequently 
repeated,  not  only  in  the  Haymarket,  but  occasionally  in  Bow 
Street  (1852,  for  instance,  with  Angiolina  Bosio  as  Elvira),  can 
be  styled  a  "novelty."  Emcmi  was  produced  in  1844  at  the 
Scala,  Milan,  one  year  later  than  I  Lombardi,  and  two  years  after 
Nahucco,  Verdi's  first  decidedly  successful  work.  It  was  last 
performed  here  in  1866,  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Mapleson,  the  leading  parts  being 
assigned  to  Madlle.  Tietjens,  Signer  Tasca,  M.  Gassier,  and 
Mr.  Santley.  Mr.  Gye  in  his  prospectus  fairly  announced 
it  as  a  "revival."  Such  will  be  also  the  same  composer's 
Luisa  Miller  (founded  upon  the  Kabale  und  Liebe  of  Schiller), 
presented  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  in  1858,  the  chief  cha- 
racters being  sustained  by  Piccolomini,  Alboni,  Giuglini,  Bene- 
ventano,  and  Violetti ;  and  such  again  Rossini's  glorious  Mosh 
in  Egitto,  the  French  ampUfication  of  his  Maometto  Secondo, 
brought  out,  two  years  later,  with  great  magnificence,  at  Covent 
Garden,  under  the  strange  and  unbiblical  title  of  Zora — but, 
seeing  how  early  it  was  abandoned,  with  scarcely  proportionate 
success.  To  the  revival  of  these  Mr.  Gye  pledges  himself;  as 
also  to  the  reproduction  of  11  Guarany,  by  Seiior  Gomez,  about 
which  nobody  afl'ected  to  care  very  seriously  last  year.  Of  the  two 
loud  fide  novelties  mentioned  in  the  prospectus,  Auber's  charming 
comic  opera,  Les  Dianums  de  la  Courmme,  for  the  first  time  (here 
at  least)  in  an  Italian  dress,  with  Madame  Adelina  Patti  as  the 
heroine,  offers  unquestionably  the  strongest  attraction.  But  this, 
like  Herr  Wagner's  Tanithdmer  and  Lohengrin,  has  been  talked  of 
more  than  once  ;  and  we  shall  wait  and  see,  notwithstanding  the 
general  belief  that  it  is  positively  in  rehearsal.  About  the  new 
opera  (not  so  very  new  by  the  way),  /  Promes.n  Sposi,  founded 
upon  tne  celebrati-d  romance  of  the  late  Manzoni,  with  music  by 
JSignor  Poncbielli,  or  I'unchielli — for  it  seems,  like  the  "  Jo  ni'en 
•vaifl,  ou  Je  m\:n  va-s,"  of  the  moribund  French  grammarian,  that 
*'  IcH  dcu.r  «e  dmciit  " —  nothing  has  been  heard  since  its  announce- 
ment. We  are  already  advanced  more  than  half  way  into  the 
season,  and  just  about  toppling  over  to  the  other  side.  As,  how- 
ever, I  I'ronicmi  Uponi  is  unn^Ncrvedly  promised,  no  doubt  ought 
reasonably  to  bo  entertained  that  it  will  be  forthcoming.  At  the 
same  time  many  people  would  doubtless  have  preferred  hearing  an 
opera  by  Signor  Petrella,  composer  of  Io7ie,  Verdi's  fiercest  and 
most  uncompromising  disciple — certainly  his  most  furious  imitator. 
Signor  I'etrella  is  reputed  to  have  been  dubbed  by  Verdi,  "  The 
la«t  of  the  iJonian.s  — the  very  epithet  bestowed  by  Rossini,  in 
good-natured  irony,  upon  Verdi  himself.     Tu  whom  Siguor 


PetreUa,  in  his  turn,  will  award  that  enviable  distinction  remains 
to  be  known.  He  may  possibly  retain  it  exclusively  for  himself, 
having,  as  it  is  said,  no  leaven  of  hony  in  his  natxire. 

The  foregoing  remarks  explain  all  to  which  the  long  experienced 
manager  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  has  pledged  himself  in  the 
way  of  novelty,  or  gfwsi-novelty.  For  the  rest  he  has  relied,  and 
relies,  rmconditionally,  not  altogether  without  judgment,  on  the 
repertory  of  well-known  works,  the  performance  of  which,  year 
after  year,  has  earned  for  his  theatre  a  European  fame.  Upon 
these,  from  the  beginning  of  the  season,  he  has  drawn  without 
stint.  His  company  is  strong  in  all  departments,  and  he  has  been 
able  to  employ  it  to  excellent  pui-pose  in  the  popular  operas 
which  he  has  immediately  at  command.  Pending  the  arrival  of 
Madame  Adelina  Patti,  for  many  years  Mr.  Gye's  most  cberished 
prima  donna,  and,  now  that  Madame  Pauline  Lucca  seems  deter- 
mined upon  making  America  her  future  home,  without  an  equal, 
several  artists  previously  unknown  to  England  have  rendered, 
more  or  less  valuable  service.  The  majority,  as  might  have  been 
gxpected,  are  unlikely  to  gain  a  position  of  any  consequence  ;  but 
two  or  three  have  made  some  mark.  One  of  the  most  promising, 
Madlle.  Anna  D'Angeri,  came  forward  on  the  first  night  of  the 
season.  The  opera  chosen  for  her  debtU  was  the  j^ricaine  of 
Meyerbeer.  This  choice  was  rather  a  serious  obstacle  to  complete 
success — and  no  wonder.  It  is  not  easy  for  any  singer  to  come 
after  Pauline  Lucca  in  the  part  of  Selika,  expressly  intended  for 
her  by  Meyerbeer,  who  wished  her  to  undertake  it  in  Paris,  but 
did  not  live  to  see  her  play  it  even  at  Berlin.  Nevertheless, 
Madlle.  D'Angeri  possesses  excellent  qualities  both  of  voice  and 
inteUigence,  which,  being  young,  she  may,  with  diligent  study, 
ripen,  if  not  into  perfection,  at  least  into  something  near  it.  She- 
comes  from  Mantua,  and  may  probably  go  back  to  Mantua; 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  she  should  not  at  some  future 
period  return  to  London — not,  however,  to  impersonate  Leonora,  in. 
the  Favorita,  or  Valentine,  the  heroine  of  the  Huguenots,  her  most 
recent  and  least  successful  efibrts,  neither  character  lying  within 
her  capabilities,  mental  or  physical.  The  successor  to  Madlle. 
D'Angeri  was  Madlle.  Amalia  Fossa,  about  whom  the  most  that 
can  be  said  is  that  she  was  indulgently  received  by  the  audience. 
The  opera,  either  selected  by  the  lady  herself,  or  selected  for  her,^ 
was  the  Tramata ;  but  more  is  demanded  for  an  adequate  em- 
bodiment of  Violetta  than  belongs  to  Madlle.  Fossa,  who, 
though  apparently  endowed  with  a  certain  amount  of  instinctive 
talent,  has  little  power  of  expression.  Habitual  frequenters  of 
our  Italian  Operas  have  seen  and  applauded  so  many  "  Traviatas," 
from  Piccolomini  and  Bosio  (in  1856)  down  to  Patti  and  Nilsson, 
that  they  are  indisposed  to  regard  with  much  leniency  any 
ordinary  portrayal  of  the  character;  and  that  Madlle.  Fossa'a 
portrayal  is  little  beyond  the  ordinary  must  be  allowed.  In 
her  subsequent  essay,  as  the  heroine  of  M.  Gounod's  Faust  e 
Margherita,  Madlle.  Fossa  risked  still  further  and  more  perilous 
comparisons.  How  many  Gretchens  have  we  not  seen  and  admired, 
from  Tietjens,  first  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  Miolan  Carvalho,. 
first  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  and  passing  over  Ddsir^e  Artot^ 
&c.,  down  to  Lucca,  Patti,  and  Nilsson !  It  was  at  least  indiscreet 
to  put  a  young  and  inexperienced  artist  through  such  an  ordeal. 

A  third  new  comer,  Madame  Paoli,  whose  name  had  not  been 
advertised  in  the  prospectus,  made  her  first  appearance  as  Leonora, 
in  the  Favorita ;  but,  though  possessing  undeniable  ability,  a  voice 
both  agreeable  and  telhng,  and  a  meaa  voce  extremely  well 
managed,  if  sometimes  too  subdued,  she  failed  to  create  anything 
like  a  powerful  impression.  Madame  Paoli  is  one  of  those  who 
by  trying  to  do  too  much  generally  achieve  too  little.  Her  best 
scene  was  the  last ;  but  even  in  this  there  was  a  great  deal  to 
desire,  well  as  she  was  supported  by  Signor  Nicolini.  Here, 
again,  the  audience  could  not  possiblj'  help  going  back  to 
old  reminiscences ;  and  among  these  reminiscences  were  Grisi  and 
Lucca.  At  the  second  performance  of  La  Favorita  Madlle. 
D'Angeri  took  the  part  of  Leonora,  vice  Madame  Paoli ;  but,  to 
speak  the  truth,  there  was  nothing  gained  by  the  substitution. 
Mr.  Gye's  recent  discoveries  in  the  way  of  vocalists  of  the  other 
sex,  with  two  exceptions,  have  not  afforded  unqualified  satisfaction. 
Signor  Oliva  Pavani,  for  example,  a  tenor  who  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  as  Edgardo,  with  the  engaging 
young  Canadian,  Madlle.  Emma  Albani,  as  Lucia,  is  doubuess 
an  artist  of  considerable  culture ;  but  he  ought  to  have  arrived  here 
twenty  years  earlier.  Signor  Pavani  has  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  hold  on  sustained  notes  without  recourse  to  the  so-called 

tremolo,"  which,  as  we  have  said  more  than  once,  is  not  so  much 
a  want  of  taste  as  a  physical  imperfection.  He  also  sings  and  acts 
with  intelligence ;  but  of  charm  he  is  destitute.  Signor  Monta- 
naro,  another  new  tenor,  possesses  the  gift,  now  belonging  to  very 
few,  of  mastering  without  effort  the  earlier  music  of  Rossini — music 
written  long  bef  ore  Rossini  was  the  Rossini  of  Guillaume  Tell,  By 
this  alone  he  won  the  hearty  approval  of  connoisseurs  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  ddbut,  when  he  played  Almaviva  to  the  Rosina  of  that 
clever  Hungarian  singer,  Madlle.  Smeroschi.  Signor  Montanaro 
is  also  thoroughly  well  versed  in  the  "  recitativo parlante,"  which 
ho  renders  intelligibly  and  with  emphasis  never  exaggerated. 
Moreover,  in  the  little  ho  has  been  commissioned  to  undertake 
Signor  Montanaro  proved  himself  as  much  at  homo  in  the  his- 
trionic as  in  the  vocal  requirements  of  his  art.  If  ho  had  only  the 
appearance  and  physical  qualifications  of  a  Mario,  or  oven  of  a 
Giuglini,  he  would  bo,  even  now,  a  model  Almaviva ;  but  unfor- 
tunately he  is  wanting  iu  both.  How  far  those  are  apt  to  influence 
public  opinion  and  excite  public  sympathy  need  scarcely  bo  in- 
sisted ou.  Both  Siguov  I'aviuii  and  Siguor  Montanaro  have  appeared 
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in  other  operas — Siprnor  Pavani,  for  example,  as  the  Duke,  in  Tin 
Balloin  Maschera,  Signor  Montanaro  as  Carlo, in  Linda  di  Chamoxmi. 
On  Thursday,  moreover,  Signor  Pavani  midertook  one  of  the 
most  trying  and  arduous  of  tenor  parts — that  of  Arturo  in 
I  Puritani,  the  Elvira  being  Madame  Trisolini.  Passing  by  one 
or  two  nonentities — such  as  Signor  Edardi,  a  light  (very  light) 
tenor — we  rany  name  Signor  Nannetti  and  Signor  Maurel  as 
the  remaining  two  of  Mr.  Gye's  more  or  less  noticeable  late 
acquisitions.  Signor  Nannetti,  a  barytone-bass,  in  so  far  as  we 
may  be  permitted  to  judge  by  his  representation  of  Mephisto- 
pheles,  though  by  no  means  a  Faure,  to  whom  the  character  by 
prerogative  of  genius  belongs,  can  boast  of  certain  qualifications 
not  to  be  despised — a  fair  voice,  for  instance,  and  a  fair  amount 
of  dramatic  talent;  but  there  can  be  little  hope  of  his  at- 
taining anything  higher  than  a  modest  place.  He  is,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  so-termed  "respectables."  fcignor  Nannetti  played 
Mephistopheles,  to  the  Margaret  of  Madlle.  Smeroschi  (another 
Margaret — happy  M.  Gounod  !),  who  is  no  more  the  Margaret  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  than  was  Madlle. 
Fossa  before  her,  Madlle.  Berini  some  years  ago,  and  others  who 
might  be  named.  M.  Maurel,  just  referred  to,  also  a  barytone-bass, 
is  likely  to  render  the  Covent  Garden  director  more  essential  service 
than  any  other  of  his  recent  acquisitions.  This  gentleman  is  an 
artist  pur  sang,  and  though  a  Frenchman  has  acquired  considerable 
proficiency  in  the  Italian  tongue.  He  has  a  handsome  person,  a 
graceful  and  manly  stage  demeanour,  a  fine  and  well-trained  voice, 
together  with  real  dramatic  intelligence.  He  made  his  debut  as 
Renato,  in  the  Snllo  in  Maschera,  one  of  Verdi's  best  operas,  de- 
spite its  inferiority  to  Auber's  Giistav  III.  from  which  the  libretto 
(by  Scribe)  was  borrowed.  It  is  reported  that  M.  Maurel  was 
recommended  by  M.  Faure,  whom  he  has  to  thank  also  for  friendly 
•counsel.  If  that  be  the  case,  it  exhibits  M.  Faure  in  the  most 
favourable  light  as  an  artist,  with  few  precedents,  wholly  un- 
egotistical  and  devoid  of  jealousy.  Without  being  absolutely  his 
equal,  no  one  that  we  know  of  approaches  so  nearly  as  M.  Maurel  to 
the  excellence  of  M.  Faure ;  and  this  was  proved  by  his  respective 
impersonations  of  Guillaume  TeU  and  Hoel  (in  Meyerbeer's  Di- 
norah),  two  of  the  characters  upon  which  M.  Faure  has  long  ago 
put  his  stamp,  and  in  the  latter  of  which  he  has  never  found  a 
rival,  except  it  be  our  English  barytone,  Santley. 

We  have  now  enumerated  all  the  additions  to  the  Covent 
Garden  company,  Madame  Elvira  Trisolini,  who  made  her  first 
appearance  on  Thursday  night,  as  Elvira,  in  Bellini's  /  Puritani, 
excepted.  About  this  lady  we  must  take  another  opportunity  of 
speaking.  If  we  are  unable  to  credit  Mr.  Gye  with  entire  success 
in  his  new  discoveries,  it  is  only  just  to  credit  him  with  praise- 
worthy enterprise.  Of  course  the  old  favomites  of  last  year,  some, 
indeed,  of  many  preceding  years,  are  back  again,  with  one  reserva- 
tion, a  reservation  much  to  be  deplored — that  of  Madame  Lucca, 
•who  in  her  way  stands  alone.  First  at  her  post  was  Madlle. 
Emma  Albani,  who  earned  such  general  applause  last  season,  and 
to  whose  future  career  every  amateur  looks  forward  with  interest. 
We  may  say  at  once  that  Madlle.  Albani,  as  the  heroine  of  Lucia 
di  Lammermoor,  gave  convincing  proofs  that  she  had  been  study- 
ing with  earnestness.  Her  progress  is  unmistakable;  and,  with 
youth  and  attractive  personal  gifts  in  her  favour,  there  is  no  reason 
why  she  should  not  reach  the  highest  position.  Her  voice  is  one 
of  charming  quality,  more  particularly  in  the  extreme  notes  of  its 
register,  and  these  notes  she  uses  with  consummate  art.  Madlle. 
Albani  has  also  reappeared  in  La  Sonnambula,  Martha,  Linda  di 
Chamouni,  and  Rigoietto,  in  every  one  of  which  operas  the  same 
marked  improvement  was  recognized.  Her  last  charsicter  was 
Ophelia,  in  the  Hamlet  of  M.  Ambroise  Thomas — a  bold  essay, 
with  Madame  Christine  Nil.'won  so  near  at  hand,  but,  notwith- 
standing that,  on  the  whole  deservedly  successful.  The  scene 
with  Hamlet,  and  the  scene  at  the  end  of  the  opera,  when 
Ophelia,  bereft  of  reason,  drowns  herself  in  the  stream,  after 
warbling  the  pathetic  Swedish  melody  which  M.  Thomas  has 
turned  to  as  good  account  as  M.  Flotow  has  turned  the  "  Last 
Rose  of  Summer"  (the  "Groves  of  Blarney")  in  his  Martha, 
alone  sufficed  to  persuade  every  one  that  Madlle.  Albani  had 
not  merely  improved  as  a  vocalist,  but  equally  so  as  an  actress. 
The  greatest  hopes  may  fairly  be  entertained  of  this  interesting 
A'oun^  Canadian. 

What  is  there  more  to  say  about  Madlle.  Adelina  Patti,  who 
made  her  first  appearance  as  liosina,  in  the  Barbiere,  and,  "  dulce 
xubridens,"  acknowledged  the  enthusiastic  applause  of  the  audience 
when  showing  herself  at  the  balcony  of  Dr.  Bartolo's  house — 
afterwards  singing  the  familiar  "  Una  voce  poco  fa  "  as  she  alone 
can  now  sing  it,  and  in  fact  sustaining  the  whole  part  as  she  alone 
can  now  sustain  it  ?  To  criticize  her  performances  of  Rosina, 
Amina,  Dinorah,  Zerliua  (Don  Giovanni),  Leonora,  in  the  Trova- 
tore,  which  she  plays  too  seldom  (though  we  confess  to  having 
heard  more  than  enough  of  the  opera},  and  other  characters  in 
which  she  is  familiar,  would  be  superfluous.  Enough  that 
she  remains,  and  is  likely  to  remain,  facile  princeps  in  her  peculiar 
line,  and  for  versatility  may  be  regarded  as  another  Malibran. 
Witness,  for  example,  her  impersonation,  the  other  night,  of 
Elvira,  the  unhappy  heroine  of  Verdi's  Emani.  Her  execution  of 
the  mu.sic  was  perfect,  and  her  acting  was  such  as  to  encourage  a 
belief  that,  even  without  music,  her  natural  language,  she  could 
allow  Victor  Hugo  to  speak  as  eloquently  as  if  Verdi  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  This  assertion,  however,  will  astonish  no  one  who 
believes,  as  we  do,  that  the  Hugo  of  the  opera  is  the  composer  we 
have  named. 

What  the  other  artists  of  Mr.  Gye's  company  have  done  need 


scarcely  be  told.  To  name  them,  indeed,  will  almost  sufBce. 
Signor  Nicolini,  who  improves  every  season,  is,  though  a  French- 
man, becoming  more  and  more  Italian  ;  and  (Signor  Bettini  not 
being  a  "  star  "  in  the  effulgent  sense  of  the  term),  until  Signor 
Mongini  left  Drury  Lane  to  go  to  Covent  Garden,  had  most  of  the 
great  tenor  parts  to  himself.  Of  course  Signor  Nicolini  could 
not  vie  with  Signor  Mongini  in  such  parts  as  Otello  and  Arnold. 
That,  in  spite  of  M.  Maurel,  M.  Faure,  his  compatriot,  has  been 
the  foremost  bass-barytone  of  the  company  will  be  no  less  readily 
understood  than  that  his  impersonations  of  Don  Giovanni  and 
Hamlet  are,  as  they  have  ever  been,  in  their  way  incomparable. 
Madlle.  Scalchi — Madame  Trebelli-Bettini  (perhaps)  excepted — 
is  the  best  singing  contralto,  with  the  richest  and  mellowest  voice 
at  present  to  be  heard  on  the  Italian  stage ;  and  this  has 
been  demonstrated  over  and  over  again.  Signor  Graziani  preserves 
that  charm  of  voice  which,  though  limited  in  register,  still  ex- 
ercises, his  artificial  style  of  phrasing  notwithstanding,  a  potent 
sway.  Signor  Cotogni,  a  clever  and  versatile  artist,  has  been 
competent  and  acceptable  in  filmost  every  part  assigned  to  him ; 
but  he  would  do  wisely  to  dispense  with  Rigoletto,  for,  though 
by  no  means  so  divertingly  grotesque  as  Signor  Graziani,  he  has 
not  the  subtle  dramatic  requisites  to  enable  him  to  adequatel}' 
pourtray  the  character.  The  true  delineation  of  the  unlucky 
Court  Jester,  indeed,  seems  to  have  accompanied  Giorgio 
Ronconi  to  America.  Anything  more,  except  a  word  to  re- 
cognize, not  for  the  first  time,  the  valuable  services  of  that 
ever  ready  artist  Madame  Sinico,  who  has  especially  distin- 
guished herself  this  year  as  the  Queen  in  Hamlet,  is  unnecessary. 
Madlle.  Corsi,  Signers  Ciampi,  Bagagiolo,  Capponi,  Tagliafico,  &c., 
maintain  their  positions  as  indispensable  members  of  the  Covent 
Garden  "old  guard,"  and  deserve  all  the  consideration  they  have 
hitherto  received ;  but  we  must  persist  in  asserting  that  Signor 
Ciampi  is  more  noisy  and  loquacious  than  comic,  and  that  Signor 
Bagagiolo,  considering  the  small  progress  he  has  made,  is  still 
vox  et  prceterea  nihil.  That  the  company,  however,  is  more  or  less 
efficient  in  each  department,  and  indeed,  has  well  shown  its 
efficiency,  cannot  be  denied.  No  less  than  twenty  operas  have 
already  been  performed,  viz : — L'A/ricaine,  La  Favorita,  Lucia, 
Un  Ballo  in  31aschera,  Faust  e  Mar</herita,  the  Sonnambula, 
Guillaume  Tell,  Martha,  Linda  di  Chamouni,  Masanicllo,  the 
Barbiere,  Don  Giovanni,  Migoletto,  Dinorah,  the  Trovatore,  Ha^nlet, 
Otello,  the  Huguenots,  Ernani,  and  the  Puritani.  Meanwhile 
every  subscriber  is  longing  for  the  Diainans  de  la  Couronne,  with 
Madame  Piitti  as  the  Queen  of  Portugal. 

Mr.  Gye  persists  in  his  system  of  maintaining  two  conductors, 
which  it  may  be  presumed  he  finds  advantageous.  No  doubt 
Signori  Vianesi  and  Bevignani  are  able  musicians ;  but  each 
having  his  own  individual  manner  of  directing,  it  is  fair  to  suppose 
that  the  members  of  the  orchestra  may,  now  and  then,  be  more  or 
less  perplexed.  If  not,  so  much  the  better.  The  orchestra,  with 
our  great  English  violinist,  Mr.  Carrodus,  as  "  chef  d'attaque,  "  is 
numerous  and  powerful,  and  the  chorus  very  good.  Mr.  Gye 
has  sustained  a  grave  loss  by  the  unexpected  death  of  Mr. 
Augustus  Harris,  so  long  his  diligent  and  indefatigable  stage 
manager.  What  Mr.  Harris  did,  however,  must  for  a  long  time 
be  beneficial  to  the  theatre. 

In  our  next  number  we  hope  to  give  an  account  of  what  has 
been  going  on  at  Her  Majesty's  Opera  since  Mr.  Mapleson  re- 
opened the  doors  of  "  Old  Drury."  Time  was  when  the  public 
heard  as  much  of  musical  drama  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  as  of  drama 
without  music;  but  now  amateurs  must  depend  exclusively  upon 
the  short  season  of  Italian  Opera. 


KACING  AT  ASCOT. 

WINSLOW'S  victory  in  the  Royal  Hunt  Cup  race  was 
secured  against  considerable  disadvantages,  and  stamps  him 
as  one  of  the  best  railers  of  his  year.  Prince  Charlie  always  ex- 
cepted. He  was  giving  a  stone  all  but  a  pound  to  Reine,  a  One 
Thousand  and  Oaks  winner,  and  i  lb.  to  Laournum,  who  once  ran 
Prince  Charlie  to  a  head.  He  was  also  giving  weight  to  every 
one  of  the  remaining  competitors;  and  moreover  he  had  to  suffer 
from  the  numerous  false  starts  and  delays  that  invariably  attend 
races  of  this  description,  and  that  so  often  destroy  the  chances  of 
the  top-weights  before  the  flag  falls.  However,  when  the  signal 
was  given,  Fordham  was  first  off  with  Winslow,  and  though  of 
course  he  did  not  attempt  to  force  the  running,  yet  he  got  a  clear 
course  for  his  horse,  and  thereby  avoided  that  risk,  so  common  in 
large  fields,  of  being  shut  in  and  prevented  fi-om  getting  near  the 
front.  Freed  from  such  impediments,  quality  is  sure  to  tell  at  the 
finish  ;  and  though  Reine  had  so  much  the  best  of  the  weights, 
and  so  much  the  best  of  the  position,  too,  opposite  the  stand,  yet 
a  well-timed  rush  of  Fordham's  enabled  him  to  secure  the  hand- 
some prize  for  Winslow.  The  most  gratifying  circumstance  of 
the  race  was  that  the  foremost  places  were  gained  by  animals 
of  fair  racing  merit,  Winslow,  Reine,  and  Oxford  Mixture ;  and 
that  highly-bred  rubbish,  four-year-olds  like  Lord  Gough, 
with  6  St.  7  lbs.,  and  Wolfhall,  witli  6  st.  lo  lbs.,  were  never  for- 
midable for  a  moment.  It  would  be  indeed  unfortunate  if 
there  were  many  repetitions  of  Valuer's  victory  in  1 871,  when  a 
wretched  six-year-old,  favoured  by  a  feather  weight,  managed  to 
struggle  home  in  front  of  horses  much  better  entitled  to  cany  off 
one  of  the  few  prizes  of  the  year  worth}'  of  a  sportsman's  ambition. 
Winslow  could  hardly  hiujo  to  follow  up  his  Hunt  Cup  success 
bv  winning  the  Windsor  llandicap  on  the  following  day,  for  ho 
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had  to  give  no  less  than  lo  lbs.  to  Drummond,  and  that,  too,  over 
a  six-fuiioug  course,  so  well  suited  to  the  powers  of  M.  Lefevre's 
speedy  horse ;  and  it  was  no  disgrace  to  him  to  be  defeated  by 
only  three-quarters  of  a  length.  Fordham,  by  the  way,  was  riding 
Drummond;  but  Custance  did  all  that  could  be  done  with 
Winslow,  and  at  even  weights  it  would  have  been  a  very  close 
struggle  between  the  pair.  AVe  must  not  take  leave  of  Wednesday's 
racing  without  mentioning  that  Miss  Toto  carried  off  the  Fernhill 
Stakes  for  two-  and  three-year-olds,  beating  The  Colonel  easily  over 
his  own  distance  at  weight  for  age,  and  giving  M.  Lefevre  a  line 
for  estimating  the  prowess  of  another  youngster  from  his  stable 
who,  on  the  following  day,  was  to  astonish  the  world.  Last  year 
the  result  of  the  Fernhill  was  very  different,  for  M.  Lefevre's 
smart  two-year-old.  Trombone,  could  get  nowhere  near  Prince 
Charlie. 

We  briefly  noticed  last  week  the  Cup  race  on  the  Thursday ; 
and  we  may  now  add  that  the  field  consisted  of  three  five-year- 
olds,  Hannah,  Corisande,  and  Eole  II.,  two  four-year-olds,  Cremorne 
and  Revigny,  and  two  three-year-olds,  Flageolet  and  Thorn.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  race  sufficiently  good 
to  test  the  real  merits  of  Cremorne  as  a  stayer ;  for  both  Hannah 
and  Corisande  have  probably  seen  their  best  day,  and  Thorn  and 
Flageolet — however  much  the  latter  may  have  improved  since  the 
Two  Thousand — cannot  be  considered  hrst-class  three-year-olds. 
However,  the  pace  was  better  than  is  usual  in  long-distance 
races ;  in  fact,  it  was  so  good  that  six  out  of  the  seven  were  effec- 
tually beaten  at  the  end  of  two  miles,  and  Cremorne,  who  was  so 
full  of  running  as  almost  to  overpower  his  rider,  came  away  by 
himself,  and  won  as  he  pleased.  On  the  same  day,  just  as  on  the 
day  before.  Gang  Forward  and  Kaiser  each  won  a  valuable  race, 
but  Gang  Forward's  task  was  far  the  easiest.  On  the  Wednesday 
he  had  given  Highland  Laddie  1 2  lbs.  and  defeated  him  easily ; 
on  the  Thursday  he  had  to  give  Mr.  Merry's  horse  7  lbs.  only,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  won  more  easily  than  before. 
Kaiser  had  to  meet  Chopette,  and  to  carry  a  1 2  lbs.  penalty  ;  and 
it  was  only  the  distance — a  mile,  too  far  for  Chopette — that  saved 
him  from  a  reverse.  As  it  was,  she  reached  Kaiser's  head  oppo- 
site the  Stand,  and  he  had  to  be  vigorously  roused,  but  the  mare 
dying  away,  according  to  her  wont,  in  the  last  few  strides,  Mr. 
Savile's  horse  won  by  a  neck.  This  was  the  best  race  run  during 
the  week  by  any  of  Baron  Rothschild's  representatives,  who  have 
been  extraordinarily  unfortunate  of  late.  In  the  All-Aged  Stakes 
Drummond  tried  conclusions,  at  even  weights,  with  Prince  Charlie ; 
but  his  magnificent  opponent  treated  him  as  he  treats  all  others  over 
short  courses,  and  left  him  as  if  he  were  standing  still.  How  good 
Prince  Charlie  is  this  year  over  a  six-furlong  course  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing,  with  such  extraordinary  ease  has  he  won  his 
races ;  and  we  must  more  than  ever  regret  the  infirmity  which 
debars  so  splendid  a  horse  from  taking  part  in  the  Cup  contests  of 
the  year.  In  the  Biennial  for  two  and  three-year-olds,  Sugar- 
cane was,  for  the  third  time  in  succession,  a  conqueror,  and  beat 
The  Colonel  about  as  far  as  Miss  Toto  did  on  the  previous 
day.  But  the  real  two-year-old  event  of  the  day,  we  might 
perhaps  add  of  the  week,  was  the  New  Stakes,  which  brought 
out  a  good  field  of  eleven,  including  many  public  runners — Kid- 
brooke  with  5  lbs.  extra,  and  the  unhappy  Mr.  Winkle,  with 
9  lbs.  extra,  and  among  the  dark  horses,  a  half  brother  to  The 
Druid,  by  Blair  Athol  out  of  Coimbra's  dam,  and  one  of  the  high- 
priced  colts  of  last  year's  Middle  Park  sale,  named  Ecossais,  by 
Blair  Athol  out  of  Margery  Daw.  No  secret  was  made  of  the 
great  superiority  of  the  last  named  to  his  stable  companion.  Miss 
Toto,  and  no  mistake  was  made  in  the  assertion ;  for  he  took  the 
lead  immediately  the  flag  fell,  was  never  approached,  and  won  by 
six  lengths  in  a  canter.  This  is  of  course  by  far  the  best  form 
that  has  been  shown  this  yeftr,  as  may  be  seen  by  an  examina- 
tion of  Kidbrooke's  performances ;  but  Ecossais,  though  a  colt  of 
wonderful  power  and  substance,  and  well  topped,  has  very  queer- 
looking  forelegs,  which  will  probably  occasion  his  tr.iiner  a 
great  deal  of  anxiety.  So  fine  a  galloper,  however,  has  net  been 
seen  this  season ;  not  even  Marsworth,  who  apparently  is  the 
most  formidable  antagonist  to  Ecossais,  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  public  running. 

The  new  race  on  the  last  day  of  the  meeting,  the  Ascot  Plate, 
obtained  a  good  entry,  and  the  same  number  of  starters  as  last 
year,  when  it  was  run  for  the  first  time,  came  to  the  post.  Peine, 
handicapped  at  get.  7  lbs.,  won  cleverly  from  Barmston,  Ilannali, 
Dalnacardoch — who  ran  second  to  Khedive  last  year — Drumstick, 
and  eight  others,  and  showed  what  a  gift  the  Koyal  Hunt  Cuj) 
must  have  been  for  her,  with  only  7st.  10  lbs.  to  carry,  and  what 
a  piece  of  ill  luck  it  was  fiu'  her  just  to  be  beaten  in  the  lust 
etnde.  The  Alexandra  Plate,  on  tlio  other  hand,  dwindhid  down 
to  a  match,  and  is  evidently  becoming  a  more  decided  failure  year 
by  year,  llorses  are  not  bred  nowadays  to  run  three-milo  races; 
And  neitlier  the  addition  of  one  thousand  nor  of  ten  thmisand 
sovereigns  will  alter  the  constitution  of  the  modtirn  racehorse, 
or  will  induce  breeders  to  introduce  nnother  kind  of  luiimal 
into  the  market,  seeing  that  for  those  whicli  they  already 
supply  there  aeenis  to  bo  as  much  money  forthcoming  as 
ever.  Besides,  addeil  moiu^y  appears  so  little  thouglit  of  tliat 
there  was  no  competitinn  for  Un'  two  hundred  sovenngns  given 
to  the  second  horse  in  tlie,  I'Mutc,  wliicli,  in  default  of  ouposition, 
the  hall-trained  VanderdeclK'n  placed  to  liis  owner's  credit.  Tlio 
race  was  of  course,  under  tin^se  circumstiinces,  an  utter  farce,  as 
Cremornii  and  Vanderdi'cUt'u  allcr.iintcly  trottccl  and  cimti'red  for 
four-fifths  oi' th(!  distanci;,  iind  wlii-ii  (^reinonic  was  lnt  out  in  tlio 
last  hulf-mile,  Vanderdecken,  su  fur  from  utteuipting  to  go  in 


pursuit,  was  pulled  up,  and  cantered  in  at  his  leisure  behind  hia 
opponent.  This  performance  occupied  little  less  than  ten  minutes 
— regular  Queen's  Plate  time — and  we  put  it  to  the  authorities 
whether  they  cannot  appropriate  more  advantageously,  and  to  the 
greater  amusement  of  the  spectators,  the  thousand  pounds  at 
present  thrown  away  in  a  vain  attempt  to  revive  a  class  of  race 
which  is  confessedly  obsolete.  Ascot  is  already  so  rich  in  racing 
that  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  how  the  money  saved  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Alexandra  Plate  might  be  applied ;  but  the  lioyal 
Hunt  Cup  might  perhaps  be  increased  to  the  value  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  a  like  amount  might  be  added  to  the  New 
Stakes,  and  to  one  of  the  Biennials  for  two-  and  three- 
year-olds.  It  is  really  distressing  to  see  a  nominally  great 
race,  like  the  Alexandra  Plate,  degraded  to  a  burlesque ;  espe- 
cially as  after  it,  in  addition  to  it,  and  on  the  same  afternoon 
there  comes  a  Queen's  Plate.  The  Queen's  Plate  last  week  was 
positively  quite  refreshing  after  the  more  anibitiously  designed 
event  which  preceded  it ;  for  though  there  was  only  the  customary 
pair  of  competitors,  one  of  whom  was  of  course  a  French  horse, 
they  did  not  walk  or  trot  any  part  of  the  way,  and  for  two  miles 
out  of  the  three  they  galloped  at  a  fair  pace.  In  the  end  Eole  11. 
was  easily  defeated,  and  must  have  lost  much  of  his  old  form  to 
have  to  succumb  to  so  moderate  an  opponent  as  The  Preacher, 
whose  previous  running,  moreover,  during  the  week  makes  him 
out  gifted  with  speed  rather  than  with  staying  power.  Still,  as 
Queen's  Plates  are  run  nowadays,  a  very  infinitesimal  portion  of 
staying  power  is  all  that  is  needed. 

The  general  results  of  the  week  were  satisfactory,  and  the  more 
so  because  so  many  of  the  principal  prizes  fell  to  two  such  excel- 
lent sportsmen  as  M.  Lefevre  and  Mr.  Savile,  the  latter  of  whom 
especially  deserved  a  turn  of  favourable  luck.  It  must  be 
additionally  gratifying  to  him  also  to  find  himself  the  owner  of 
a  four-year-old  so  brilliant  as  Cremorne,  and  a  three-year-old  so 
honest  as  Kaiser,  and  to  feel  that  the  races  they  have  won  for 
him  have  not  been  gained  by  luck  or  lenient  handicapping,  but 
by  their  sterling  merits.  Mr.  Savile  has  not  as  yet  introduced  us 
to  any  two-year-old  likely  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  his  representa- 
tives for  the  past  two  years;  but  M.  Lefevre's  extraordinary 
enterprise  and  liberality  bid  fair  to  meet  with  an  ample  reward. 
It  is  a  sign  of  the  times  that  there  has  not  been  as  yet  a  single 
published  quotation  for  the  Derby  of  1874;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  people  care  less  about  betting,  they  seem  as  ready  as  ever 
to  give  high  prices  for  racing  stock.  The  average  at  the  Cobham 
stud  sale  last  Saturday  has  only  once  been  exceeded  in  the  annals 
of  the  Middle  Park  sales  ;  and  a  purchaser  was  found  willing  to 
put  down  two  thousand  guineas  for  a  son  of  Blair  Athol  and 
Coimbra.  All  experience  hitherto  has  rather  gone  to  show  that 
the  highest  priced  yearlings  turn  out  the  most  worthless  horses 
for  racing  purposes ;  but  good  looks  and  a  winning  strain  of  blood 
are  irresistible  attractions  to  an  enthusiastic  buyer.  We  may 
notice  in  conclusion  that  Mr.  Hughes  has  introduced  a  short  Bill 
for  extending  the  Betting  Houses  Act  to  Scotland,  and  that  it  has 
been  read  a  first  time.  We  shall  be  cm-ious  to  see  whether  it 
will  meet  with  any  opposition,  and  what  course  the  Government 
will  take  towards  it,  if  it  should  be  opposed.  At  a  time  when 
those  who  have  money  to  throw  away  are  more  and  more  giving 
up  betting,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  suffer  encouragements  to  betting 
to  be  placed  in  the  way  of  those  who  have  little  or  nothing  to 
spare  for  such  a  purpose. 


REVIEWS. 


RAWLINSON'S  PARTHIA.* 

WE  are  glad  that  Mr.  Ilawlinson's  series  of  Eastern  histories 
closes  with  a  volume  almost,  if  not  wholly,  free  from  the 
sins  and  offences  of  his  earlier  books  on  the  Chaldseau,  Assyrian, 
Ikbylonian,  Median,  and  Persian  Empires.  The  diligence  of  the 
Camden  Professor  has  never  been  called  into  question ;  and  in 
point  of  quantity  he  has  done  an  amount  of  work  which  might 
suHico  to  occupy  the  longest  life  ;  but,  except  to  those  who  share 
his  peculiar  views  about  historical  evidence  and  tho  methods  of 
dealing  with  it,  his  career  as  an  historian  must  appear  one  of  the 
greatest  calamities  that  could  in  an  ago  like  tho  present  have 
befallen  the  study  of  history.  Slowly,  but  surely,  those  border 
lands  which  lie  between  the  period  of  genuine  contemporary 
history  and  that  of  epical  tradition  were  being  explored ;  slowly, 
but  surely,  we  were  learning  that  statements,  however  plausible 
and  oven  likely,  are  not  to  be  admitted  as  facts,  apart  from  adequate 
reasons  for  accepting  them  ;  and  this  conviction  had  fatally  shaken 
the  reconstructed  fabric  of  Roman  polity  on  which  Niebuhr  looked 
with  legitimate  pride  and  affection.  A  real  improvement  was  dis- 
cernible even  in  books  written  for  boys  and  girls,  who  were  told 
that  no  real  knowledge  could  be  gained  by  taking  one  out  of  a 
number  of  inconsistent  traditions  for  which  no  direct  contemporaiy 
testimony  is  forthcoming,  and  accepting  that  tradition  as  fact; 
and  that  they  must  bo  content  to  confess  their  ignorance  of  the 
true  history  oven  of  such  events  as  the  Roman  Docemvirate  or  the 
Latin  and  Samnito  wars.  A  real  injury— we  trust  not  a  lasting 
one — was  therefore  done  to  the  cause  of  historical  science  whea 
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Mr.  Rawlinson  began  to  put  forth  his  reconstructions  of  Oriental 
history.  Unreasonable  iu  his  fiiith,  unreasonable  in  his  scepticism, 
he  left  to  his  readers  no  alternative  but  to  submit  themselves  im- 
plicitly to  his  guidance,  or  to  verify  every  one  of  his  statements 
and  question  every  one  of  his  conclusions.  The  infirmity  and 
laziness  of  human  nature  would  lead  most  of  them  to  shrink  from 
the  wearisome  toil  of  the  latter  task;  nor  are  there  wanting 
many  who  feel  a  pleasant  excitement  in  ranging  over  the  annals  of 
millenniums  and  lilling  up  at  will,  or  leaping  over,  yawning  gaps 
of  centuries.  To  yield  once  to  this  temptation  is  practically  to 
crush  the  growth  of  the  historical  sense  ;  and  for  unwary  students 
Mr.  Eawlinson  was  a  leader  under  whose  guidance  this  temptation 
would  become  irresistible.  He  could  invent  and  put  in  his  place 
in  Assyrian  chronology  a  second  Tiglathi-Nin,  merely  because  one 
Tiglathi-Nin  had  gone  before  Tiglath-pileser ;  because  Asshuri- 
dannipal  speaks  of  some  monuments  set  up  by  Tiglath-pileser 
and  Tiglathi-Nin ;  and  because  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
Asshuridannipal  would  be  so  inaccurate  as  to  invert  the  order  of 
two  of  the  Kings  who  had  reigned  before  him.  He  could  tell 
us  of  the  works  of  Urukh  or  Orkham  and  of  Shamas-vul,  and 
yet  reject  the  Euechios  and  Chomasbelos  of  Berosos  because 
their  names  look  "  mythic  rather  than  real,"  and  "  can  scarcely 
have  been  borne  by  men,"  although  they  are  in  fact  identical 
with  the  names  of  the  Urukhs  and  Shamas-vuls  in  which 
he  believes  as  firmly  as  Hekataios  believed  in  the  god  from 
whom  he  was  descended.  He  could  insist  on  the  credibility  of 
the  impostor  Berosos,  while  he  poured  out  the  vials  of  his  wrath 
on  the  unfortunate  Ktesias,  who  assuredly  copied  his  lies  from  the 
royal  parchments  in  the  archives  of  Sousa.  Nor  was  this  all.  The 
history  of  a  series  of  despots  ruling  over  a  nation  of  slaves,  for 
whom  political  growth  was  impossible,  is  of  very  secondary  interest 
or  importance ;  but  the  case  is  altered  when  we  turn  to  countries 
of  which  it  is  better  to  know  nothing  than  to  carry  away  false  or 
distorted  conceptions.  We  need  not  here  cite  again  the  assump- 
tions and  mis-statements,  the  guesses  and  inferences,  at  least  as 
delusive  as  they  are  ingenious,  which  abound  in  Mr.  Rawlinson's 
Manual  o/Aticieiit  History  even  more,  if  such  a  thing  be  possible, 
than  in  lus  more  ponderous  histories  of  the  great  Asiatic  Empires. 
We  have  said  something  about  them  already*,  and  we  refer  to 
them  now  only  as  they  show  that  the  improvement  in  his  volume 
on  Parthia  is  the  result  rather  of  happy  accident  than  of  a  real 
reformation. 

The  Parthians,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  were  a  people 
of  whose  early  history  we  know  nothing  at  all.  They  took  part 
in  the  revolt  of  the  Magian  Smerdis,  and  were  subdued  by  Darius ; 
and  they  served  in  the  ai-mies  of  Xei-xes.  But  they  had,  it  would 
seem,  no  chronicles  which  traced  the  line  of  their  kings  through  a 
long  series  of  centuries  imtil  they  were  absorbed  in  the  vast 
empire  created  by  the  conquests  of  Cyrus ;  nor  had  they  a  priestly 
line  or  caste  to  whom  might  be  ascribed  the  mysterious  character 
of  the  Chaldseans,  and  whose  history  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
construct by  the  convenient  methods  of  ingenious  conjecture. 
Of  their  language,  happily,  nothing  is  known.  Of  two  words 
only  is  there  any  reason  for  thinking  that  they  were  really 
understood  by  the  Parthians  in  the  sense  assigned  to  them.  Of 
these  two  one  is  not  Parthian,  and  probably  represents  the 
Persian  garda  or  fortress ;  and  thus  in  the  present  volume  no  ad- 
ditions are  made  to  the  melancholy  philology  which  fathered  the 
English  dame  and  lady  on  the  Phrygian  dav  and  lada,  which  con- 
nected the  Cushite  ar,  a  river,  with  the  Greek  ptav,  and  saw  in 
the  name  of  the  god  Nergal  a  compound  of  the  Greek  aviip  with 
the  Chaldaean  gula,  a  word  which  might  by  the  same  method  be 
identified  with  the  Greek  /i£-yaX«.  Happily  also  there  is  not 
much  to  be  said  about  Parthian  ethnology.  The  people,  we  are 
told  by  some,  called  themselves  Parni  or  Aparni,  while  bj'  others 
they  were  said  to  belong  to  a  Scythian  horde  known  as  Dahai,  a 
name  found  with  but  little  modification  in  many  other  countries. 
Mr.  Eawlinson  thinks  that  the  scattered  tribes  so  called  could  not 
all  really  be  the  same  people.  He  ia  probably  right,  although  the 
wide  dispersion  o/the  Lokrian,  Ligurian,  and  Lloegrian  name  may 
make  us  cautious  in  speaking  positively.  Jt  is  more  likely  that 
the  word  Dahae,  or  Daoi,  was  no  geographical  name,  but  a  term 
by  which  Aryan  tribes  spoke  of  their  enemies,  whether  conquered 
or  independent,  and  that  we  find  it  in  Laios,  cuwq,  and  despot, 
datapati,  the  lord  of  the  dasyus  or  enemies.  On  the  whole,  Mr. 
Rawlinaon  decides  that  they  were  not  Aryan,  although  the  mere 
circumstance  of  their  being  commonly  called  Scythian  would  not 
of  itself  prove  the  fact.  This  conclusion  seems  to  be  supported  by 
many  of  the  Parthian  names  of  which  Mr.  Eawlinson,  somewhat 
oddly,  speaks  as  affecting  the  termination  ac  or  «A;  which  characterizes 
the  Basque  and  other  Turanian  languages.  It  seems  rather  out 
of  place  to  ascribe  to  fashion  or  to  voluntary  choice  the  result  of 
agglutination  which  necessarily  made  the  pronoun  a  suffix.  But 
he  further  insists  that  there  is  nothing  about  the  people  to  give 
them  a  claim  to  be  considered  Aryans,  while  they  manifestly 
belong  to  the  stock  which  produced  the  Huns  and  Bulgarians,  the 
Kalmucks.  Ouigurs,  and  Usbegs. 

The  political  history  of  this  people  is  confined  within  limits 
which  to  an  historian  accnstomea,  as  Mr.  Eawlinson  has  been,  to 
deal  rather  with  millenniums  than  with  centuries,  must  appear 
narrow  indeed.  It  began  practically  with  the  revolt  of  Arsaces 
against  the  Seleukid  Antiochos,  and  it  came  to  an  end  when  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Persia  was  revived  by  the  eneigy  of  the 
Sassanid  Artiixerxes.    During  this  period  it  followed  tlie  usual 
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course  of  Oriental  empires.  A  time  of  aggression  and  of  conquest 
which  spread  beyond  the  Eupluales  to  the  West,  and  the  Oxus 
to  the  East,  and  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  was 
at  last  checked  by  the  greater  military  science  and  the  vast 
resources  of  Rome,  and  the  attitude  of  attack  was  abandoned  for 
that  of  defence.  Later  still,  lionian  Emperors  take  up  the  cause 
of  exiled  Parthian  princes ;  but  this  interference  in  the  concerns 
of  courts  could  end  only  in  the  substitution  of  one  ruler  for 
another,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  first  vigorous  resistance 
which  might  be  made  to  their  power  nearer  home.  It  was 
well  that  the  history  of  this  monarchy  should  be  written  in 
detail;  but  the  interest  which  Gibbon  has  imparted  to  the 
vigorous  picture  drawn  in  a  few  sentences  must  evaporate  in 
the  longer  chronicle  of  the  wars  of  despots  from  whose 
doings  few  lessons  can  be  gathered,  and  of  the  fortunes  of  a 
people  who  iu  the  history  of  the  human  mind  count  for  little  or 
for  nothing.  We  admit  readily  that  for  this  people  Mr.  Eaw- 
linson has  advanced  no  claim  which  is  not  borne  out  by  facts. 
He  allows  that  their  art  was  singularly  meagre  and  unprogressive, 
that  their  manners  and  social  life  were  pretty  much  those  of 
nomadic  hordes  generally,  and  that  the  fluctuations  of  their 
religious  faith  are  shown  in  the  change  from  the  worship  of  fire 
to  the  use  of  fire  for  the  burning  of  the  dead.  All  that  he  asserts 
is  that  there  was  at  all  times  a  second  power,  civilized  or  semi- 
civilized,  which  balanced  the  power  of  Eome,  which  must 
always  be  considered,  and  in  which  they  who  wished  to  escape 
from  the  inquisitorial  despotism  of  the  Roman  Emperors  might 
find  a  refuge ;  and  that  for  three  hundred  years  this  balancing 
power  was  the  Parthian  Empire.  Mr.  Rawlinson  may  possibly 
make  a  little  too  much  of  this  counterpoise  or  check ;  but,  although 
he  has  done  very  rightly  in  laying  stress  on  a  fact  of  some  im- 
portance, his  conclusion  perhaps  does  not  much  affect  the  picture 
which  Ovid  draws  of  his  miseries,  and  the  comments  which  Gibbon 
makes  upon  it.  The  Powers  which  in  our  day  counterbalance 
Etissia  are  nearer  at  hand  than  the  Parthian  borders  were  to  the 
subjects  of  the  Roman  Emperor:  yet  it  is  not  easy  for  Siberian 
exiles  to  find  their  way  to  lauds  where  they  would  be  out  of  their 
master's  reach.  But  Mr.  Rawlinsim  has  brought  out  clearly  the 
part  which  the  Parthian  Kings  played  in  the  conflict  between  the 
East  and  the  West,  and  has  probably  done  all  that  can  be  done 
to  throw  a  clear  light  on  a  somewhat  dull  and  dreary  history.  If 
his  pages  are  not  likely  to  excite  enthusiasm  in  his  readers,  the 
failure  must  be  ascribed  to  the  nature  of  his  subject;  but  assuredly 
they  will  learn  much  here  which  they  will  be  the  better  for 
knowing,  while  they  will  find  little  or  nothing  to  lead  them  astray. 
They  will  not  find  here  the  strange  assurance  which  ascribed 
to  the  Assyrians  a  civilization  which  "  equalled  that  of  almost 
any  ancient  country,"  or  the  monstrous  theory  that  even  "  the 
intellectual  life  "  of  the  Greeks  was  derived  directly  from  Babylon. 
But  they  will  find  the  Parthians  rated  at  what  they  are  worth; 
and  they  will  be  rewarded  by  geographical  descriptions  equal 
to  those  which  formed  a  redeeming  feature  in  the  volumes  de- 
voted to  the  reconstruction  of  Assyrian  chronology  and  the  suc- 
cession of  Babylonian  Kings. 


MEMOIR  OF  SIR  JAMES  SIMPSON.* 
ry^HE  boon  of  ansesthesia,  as  an  established  adjunct  to  surgery  and 
J-  medicine,  is  of  itself  enough  to  make  the  name  of  Sir  James 
Simpson  live  for  ever  in  the  memory  of  mankind.  To  have  been 
the  first  to  introduce  into  one  great  province  at  least  of  medical 
practice  the  means  of  numbing  pain,  and,  by  dint  of  his  own  energy 
and  repute,  to  have  beaten  down  the  stupid  but  powerful  prejudices 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  its  adoption,  is  in  itself  a  glory  such  as 
fev^r  physicians,  whether  of  old  or  modern  time,  can  show.  Crude  as 
the  original  application  of  sulphuric  ether  may  appear  in  the  light 
of  more  advanced  observation  and  treatment,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  value  of  the  first  stride  effected  thereby  in  obstetric 
science,  not  to  speak  of  what  was  done  by  Simpson  to  extend  to 
surgical  and  medical  cases  in  general  this  priceless  gift  to 
sufi'ering  humanity.  As  a  benefactor  to  his  race  he  deserves 
to  have  his  name  and  fame  kept  in  remembrance.  But  beyond 
this  the  life  of  Sir  James  Simpson  has  value  and  interest  as 
that  of  a  man  of  wide  and  varied  usefulness,  of  extensive 
culture,  of  great  mental  energy,  and  of  thorough  manliness  of 
character.  His  love  of  study  and  greed  of  knowledge  were  not 
less  marked,  as  his  biographer  is  at  pains  to  show,  than  his  high 
professional  ideal.  Of  his  manifold  attainments,  he  owed  more  to 
severe  and  sustained  efiort  of  the  will  than  to  native  brilliancy  of 
genius.  The  concentrative  faculty  which  enabled  him  when  a 
boy  to  read  without  distraction  amid  the  bustle  of  his  father's  bake- 
house was  rightly  regarded  by  him  as  the  cause  which  raised  him 
from  his  original  low  estate,  and  it  was  the  quality  of  which  he  most 
strenuously  urged  the  cultivation  upon  those  within  his  influence. 
The  son  of  a  small  baker  at  Bathgate  in  Linlithgowshire,  yet 
sprung  of  an  old  Scottish  line  of  the  farming  class,  striving  and  in- 
dependent, he  was  enabled,  with  few  advantages  at  starting,  to 
raise  himself  to  the  foremost  ranks  in  professional  and  intellectual 
eminence.  A  kindly  warmth  of  heart,  with  a  power  of  winning 
and  imparting  confidence,  was  a  moral  gift  which  stood  him  in 
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good  stead,  both  with  patients  and  in  society.  To  his  biographer 
it  may  be  that  professional  bias  has  seemed  to  point  to  a  still 
more  prominent  feature  ia  his  character  which  Dr.  Duns  felt 
constrained  even  to  keep  in  the  background,  through  fear  of  its 
being  presented  "  in  any  such  way  as  to  repel  fellow-workers  in 
science,  or  men  of  general  culture."  Into  this  "  birth  of  the 
spirit  and  sacrifice  of  reasonable  service  "  it  was  Simpson's  own 
object  to  lead  others  without  ostentation,  and  we  must  say  that 
few  have  ever  exercised  aji  influence  in  this  direction  at  once 
with  the  same  earnestness  and  zeal,  and  the  same  freedom 
from  egotism  and  cant.  The  working  of  the  same  spirit  in  the 
case  of  his  biographer  has,  we  fear,  been  the  means  of  shedding 
over  the  record  of  his  life  a  certain  dulness  in  regard  to  style, 
together  with  a  sermonizing  tone  of  address,  which  has  little  in 
common  with  Simpson's  own  blithesome  spirit  and  frank  utterance 
of  soul. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Simpson's  birthplace  is  of  a  kind  to 
develop  in  an  active  and  eager  mind  a  love  and  study  of  nature 
in  all  her  forms.  Hill  and  valley,  cultivated  fields  and  wild 
morass,  rich  meadow  and  old  plantations  thick  with  under-growth, 
are  favourable  to  a  varied  fauna  and  flora.  Birds,  wild  animals, 
and  plants,  ordinarily  rare,  are  there  met  with  in  nature,  while  not  a 
few  are  thought  to  have  found  their  way  from  the  Physick  Garden, 
founded  by  Sir  B.  Sibbald,  not  far  from  Kipps.  The  geological 
features  of  the  district  have  awakened  the  scientific  interest 
of  Edward  Forbes  and  other  visitants.  Nor  is  it  less  full  of  ma- 
terial for  studj'  and  research  to  the  archaeologist.  A  Cistercian 
monastery  founded  by  David  I.,  the  site  of  the  old  castle  of 
Bathket,  the  marriage  portion  of  Bruce's  daughter  Marjory; 
Wallace's  cave,  the  hero's  traditionary  hiding-place  after  Falkirk, 
with  the  "  King's  Knowe,"  where  Bruce  is  said  to  have  halted  on 
his  way  to  Banuockburn,  are  among  the  objects  with  which  local  his- 
tory feeds  the  tastes  of  the  archaeologist.  Of  earlier  date,  or  more 
mythical  origin,  the  circular  camp  on  Cairnpapple  and  the 
numerous  Celtic  names  of  places  around  went  doubtless  a  great 
way  towards  rousing  that  interest  in  prsehistoric  antiquity  which 
bore  fruit  in  the  series  of  papers  the  chief  of  which  have  since 
his  death  been  given  to  the  public  in  the  two  volumes  of  Archa30- 
logical  Essays.  Conspicuous  amongst  these  relics  of  the  past  is 
the  mysterious  "  Catstane,"  to  which  the  youth's  attention  was 
early  directed,  and  concerning  which  he  propounded  those 
wondrous  theories  to  which,  we  adverted  in  our  notice  of  the 
■work.  Nor  were  the  classical  tastes  for  which  the  youth  of  Bath- 
gate at  that  time  had  a  name  less  influential  in  moulding  the  mind 
and  widening  the  sympathies  of  the  scholar  and  professor  that 
was  to  be.  Books  were  at  all  times  preferred  by  him  to  play. 
And  of  books  the  Bible  and  Shakspeare  were  with  him  the  best. 
Next  to  these  the  greatest  prize  was  Oliver  and  Boyd's  Almanac. 
From  the  parish  school  he  went  at  the  age  of  fourteen  to  Edin- 
burgh University  in  1825,  striking  his  friends  and  schoolmates 
with  awe  at  the  metamorphosis  from  the  rough  country  schoolboy 
into  the  sharpish  college  student,  wearing  an  actual  long-tailed 
coat  and  sporting  a  small  cane.  What  little  pride  in  his^  attain- 
ments he  brought  from  home  and  school  was  humbled,  yet  whole- 
somely stimulated,  by  contact  with  city-bred  and  city-trained 
competitors  in  the  classes  of  Humanity  and  Greek,  under  Pro- 
fessors Dunbar  and  Pillans,  those  of  Natural  Philosophy  under 
Leslie,  and  Moral  Philosophy  under  Wilson.  In  the  Arts  classes  he 
first  got  a  glimpse  of  those  wide  fields  of  culture  which,  lying  as 
they  do  outside  the  pale  of  professional  study  or  practice,  give 
nevertheless  a  higher  fitness  for  each  profession,  and  set  a  richer 
crown  upon  mere  technical  pursuits.  A  college  bursary  or  scholar- 
ship in  the  second  year  rewarded  Simpson's  industry  and  came  in 
aid  of  bis  slender  means. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  neither  in  classics,  mathe- 
matics, nor  moral  philosophy  was  his  reputation  to  be  won.  The 
companionship  and  example  of  a  special  college  friend,  John  Reid, 
did  much  to  confirm  his  growing  preference  for  medicine  as  a  pro- 
fesfcion.  Keid's  medical  books  and  demonstrations  helped  him 
forward,  and  so  did  Knox's  lectures,  to  which  his  friend  took 
him  as  a  special  favour.  As  a  medical  student  he  was  not  long 
in  making  rapid  progress  under  Listen,  whose  certificates  spoke 
highly  of  his  good  qualities  and  promise.  His  sensitiveness  to  the 
sight  of  suli'ering  was  such  as  from  the  first  well  nigh  to  unfit  him  for 
the  work  of  a  surgeon.  After  witnessing  the  terrible  agony  of  a 
poor  IliglilHiid  woman  under  amputation  of  tlie  breast,  he  left  the 
class-room  and  went  straight  to  the  Parliament  House  to  seek  work 
as  a  writer's  clerk.  But  on  second  thoughts  he  returned  to  the  study 
of  medicine,  saying,  "  Can  anything  be  done  to  make  operations 
less  painful  ilerein  was  struck  the  keynote  of  Simpson  s  career, 
liapidly  as  he  rose  to  eminence  in  practice,  and  proud  as  he  might 
well  feel  at  the  high  price  set  upon  his  ])rol'es.sional  skill,  all  was 
clearly  suborflinated  in  his  mind  to  what  he  was  iht;  first  to  achieve 
for  the  allevialiini  of  human  suH'ering.  A  Hu^uiber  of  the  J'Miiiburgh 
Koyal  College  of  Surgeons  before  he  was  iiinolcen,  he  made, 
in  the  interval  before  ho  was  qualified  for  the  M.D.  degree, 
choice  of  obstetric  medicine  ii«  his  sp<cial  department  of 
medical  science.  His  earliest  paper  on  the  Disenses  of  the  Placenta 
won  liim  the  attention  of  eminent  mi;u  both  in  his  own  country 
and  abroad.  It  w.-is  translated  into  (ierman,  Italian,  and  French. 
A  journey  south  brought  him  into  contact  and  friendship 
with  the  heads  of  the  profession  in  London,  whence  he 
made  II  rapiil  trip  to  Paris,  hiH  letters  siKtakiiig  of  nieclingn  witii 
Arago  and  Miltiu  J'^dwards,  cliiiicul  viHiis  with  Jiiltn',  DuhoiH, 
luid  Larrey,  and  a  round  of  (Jhan  nton  .Vsyluui  under  Ilsquiiol. 
Oxford,  Birmii)gh:iui,  and  Liverp(jol  funued  :  iicccs.-ive  halting 


places  on  his  way  back;  the  last  of  these  greatly  influenced 
his  after-life,  an  evening  with  Mr.  Grindlay  and  his  family  giving 
him  an  introduotion  which  was  followed  four  years  later  by  one 
of  the  daughters  of  the  house  becoming  his  wife.  A  difficulty  ia 
the  way  of  his  obtaining  the  midwifery  chair  being  done  away 
by  his  marriage,  he  found  himself  in  1839  seated  in  that  coveted 
place  after  a  sharp  struggle  which  had  its  consequences  in  more 
than  one  squabble  with  his  brother  professors  or  colleagues  in  the- 
medical  faculty.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  University 
the  midwifery  class  soon  became  the  best  attended  of  all.  A  rival 
professor  who  had  changed  his  lecture  hour  to  Simpson's,  with  th& 
idea  of  cutting  him  out,  had  next  to  nobody.  "  Don't  he  deserve 
it?  "  writes  Simpson  in  high  glee.  "  He  has  broken  his  own  head, 
and  missed  mine."  His  genial  bearing,  the  forcible  and  lucid  style 
of  his  prelections,  the  breadth  of  his  .teaching,  and  the  Sidlies  of 
humour  which  relieved  the  dryness  of  exposition,  carried  his  class 
along  with  him,  while  his  archaeological  tastes  drew  around  him  a 
not  less  enthusiastic  audience  of  a  more  general  kind.  An  early 
paper  of  his,  entitled  "Antiquarian  Notices  of  Leprosy  and 
Leper  Houses  in  Scotland  and  England,"  showed  immense  re- 
search and  knowledge.  His  appointment  to  lecture  on  General 
Pathology,  the  chair  of  which  it  had  been  in  contemplation  to. 
suppress,  gave  him  a  further  welcome  opportunity  of  doing  away 
with  the  invidious  reproach  of  sundry  of  his  colleagues  that  Simpson 
might  know  midwifery  well  enough, "  as  many  old  women  through- 
out the  country  do,"  but  that  his  knowledge  of  medical  science  and 
its  literature  was  meagre.  The  extracts  given  by  his  biographer 
from  his  inaugural  address  show  how  little  his  special  culture  of 
one  branch  of  practice  had  done  to  narrow  his  view  of  the  general 
bearings  of  medical  science  or  to  impair  his  estimate  of  philosophical 
method.  With  the  public  at  large  it  was  his  growing  repute  as  a 
specialist  that  brougtit  him  in  fame  and  fees.  We  find  him  called 
to  London  professionally  in  the  autumn  of  1 845,  and  writing  as  of 
a  scene  in  fairyland  among  the  glories  of  Stattbrd  House.  It  is 
only  fair  to  him  to  say  that  the  bad  taste  which  dictated  many 
of  the  details  of  his  visit  is  far  surpassed  by  that  of  his  biogi-apher 
in  putting  them  into  print.  We  may  well  conceive  his  amazing; 
rise  to  the  height  of  a  fashionable  accoucheur  to  have  been  too 
much  at  first  for  Simpson's  head.  Nor  were  his  habits  of 
business  or  his  ide.as  of  punctuality  at  all  on  a  par  with  the 
demands  of  his  new  position.  Grievous  complaints  of  appoint- 
ments forgotten,  of  letters  from  patients  or  professional  brethren 
left  unanswered,  poured  thickly  in  upon  him.  A  serious  albeit 
friendly  letter  of  remonstrance  upon  these  faults  was  addressed 
to  him  by  an  eminent  London  physician.  Anyhow  it  could  not 
be  said  that  over-heed  to  fees  was  among  the  points  which 
called  for  blame.  There  is  a  story  of  his  being  roused  during  a 
boisterous  night,  and  stoppiug  the  rattling  of  the  window  frame 
with  a  bit  of  paper  hastily  drawn  from  his  pocket,  which  Mrs. 
Simpson  found  in  the  morning  to  be  a  I  o^.  note ;  this  very  note 
having  been  the  subject  of  more  than  one  angry  letter  from  a 
wealthy  patient,  who  ought  really  to  have  paid  loo^.,  and  felt 
indignant  that  his  10/.  had  never  been  acknowledged.  Not  a 
few  of  the  letters  which  led  to  such  outbursts  of  wrath  or  spleen 
were  from  that  class  of  trivial  or  fanciful  patients  who  form  tha 
plague  of  every  physician's  life. 

In  January  1847  Dr.  Simpson  was  appointed  one  of  Het 
Majesty's  physicians  for  Scotland  under  circumstances  peculiarly 
flattering  ;  yet  something  more  gratifying  was  behind.  "Flattery 
from  the  Queen,"  he  writes  to  his  favoiu-ite  brother,  "  is  perhaps 
not  common  flattery,  but  I  am  less  interested  in  it  than  in  having 
delivered  a  woman  this  week  without  any  pain  while  inhaling  sul- 
phuric ether.  I  can  think  of  nought  else."  The  proud  mission 
of  the  physician  is,  he  lays  it  down,  twofold — namely,  to 
alleviate  human  suftering  as  well  as  to  preserve  human  life.  A 
revolution  in  medical  practice  dates  from  Simpson's  bold  experi- 
ment. Not  that  the  primary  idea  of  employing  ether  as  an 
auajslhetic  in  surgical  operations  is  to  be  assigned  to  him.  He 
was  far  from  claiming  it  himself.  To  his  friend  Dr.  J.  B. 
Fleming  in  India  he  writes,  March  9,  1847,  "  We  do  not  yet 
know  who  was  the  original  suggestor — Mr.  Hickman,  Mr.  Wells, 
Dr.  Jackson,  or  Dr.  Merton.  liut  it  is  a  '  great  thought,'  if  ever 
there  was  one."  On  the  2 1st  of  December,  1 846,  Liston  had  am- 
putated a  thigh,  and  removed  by  evulsion  both  sides  of  the  great 
toe-nail,  while  the  patients  were  under  ether.  It  was  in  the  pmctice 
of  midwifery  that  no  one,  Simpson  could  assert,  had  ventured  to 
test  its  applicability.  'Ihe  substitution  of  chloroform,  nitrous 
oxide,  and  other  agents,  cannot  in  fairness  be  taken  to  detract 
from  his  right  to  priority  in  securing  this  boon  to  womankind, 
as  upon  him  fell  the  brunt  of  the  controversy,  moral  and  theo- 
logical even  more  than  pathological,  which  greeted  the  innova- 
tion. Valuable  notes  of  his  own,  touching  the  nature  and  history 
of  an;cstlietics,  accompany  this  portion  of  his  life.  Abroad  his 
reputation  spread  rapidly  and  ^videly,  strengthened  as  it  was  by 
personal  contact  with  the  leading  physicians  of  France,  Germany, 
llollimd,  and  Belgium  during  a  Continental  tour  enforced 
upon  him  in  1850  for  the  recovery  of  health  after  a 
perilous  risk  from  blood-poisoning.  Three  years  later  ho 
received  the  exceptional  honour  of  being  nominated  by  acclama- 
tion tt  foreign  jissociate  of  the  Poiis  Academy  of  Medicine, 
followed  in  1856  by  tlio  Montbyon  prize  for  most  important 
benefits  done  to  humanity.  Honours  from  across  the  Atlantic 
crowded  thick  upon  him.  All  this  while  ho  was  indefatigable 
with  his  pen  no  less  than  in  tlio  lecture-room  or  by  the  sick-bed. 
Nolliiiig  mil  bo  more  delicious  in  its  way  than  his  short  and 
ea.sy  iiulhod  with  the  spiiiiistn,  or  his  piquant  exposure,  in  the 
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latest  years  of  his  life,  of  the  pyramid  craze  of  John  Taylor 
and  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth.  Unfailing  temper  and  infinite 
bonhomie  left,  however,  no  sting  in  the  wounds  inflicted  by  his 
satirical  logic.  Light  and  playful  as  was  his  mood  at  seasons  of 
this  kind,  he  could  show  himself  serious  and  unbending  enough 
as  the  Free  Kirk  elder,  or  as  the  champion  of  the  Bible  in 
co-ordination  with  science.  The  record  of  his  last  days,  as 
told  by  Dr.  Duns,  is  marked  by  almost  childlike  simplicity 
of  trust.  Without  claiming  to  be  a  deep  or  original  thinker.  Sir 
James  Simpson  had  powers  of  concentration,  analysis,  and  logical 
grasp  which,  added  to  a  fearless  sense  of  truth,  led  him  to  dis- 
coveries of  no  common  order.  In  his  professional  writings,  the 
most  important  of  which  have  been  republished  since  his  death, 
there  remains  a  monument  to  the  energy,  the  breadth,  and  the 
subtlety  of  his  mind.  Able  as  he  showed  himself  in  general 
culture,  in  archaeology,  and  in  philanthropy,  he  was  above  all  a 
physician.  In  him  were  to  be  recognized  John  Bell's  four  ideals 
of  the  perfect  Esculapius — the  brain  of  an  Apollo,  the  eye  of  an 
eagle,  the  heart  of  a  lion,  and  the  hand  of  a  lady.  To  these  must 
•be  added  the  humility  of  genius  and  the  tenderness  of  perfect 
manhood. 


THE  GAOL  CRADLE.* 

TO  this  little  book  we  are  quite  ready  to  give  the  credit  of  good 
intentions.  We  may  also  admit  that  it  contains  some 
pathetic  stories  which  are  not  altogether  badly  told,  although  their 
effect,  considered  from  a  purely  literary  point  of  view,  is  a  good 
deal  injured  by  an  excessive  indulgence  in  rhetorical  language, 
which  sometimes  make  them  unintelligible  and  generally  to  some 
extent  incredible.  The  book  itself,  as  the  title  implies,  is  a  varia- 
tion upon  the  fruitful  theme  of  Ginx's  Baby;  and  the  author 
fears  that,  like  his  brother  author,  he  will  be  accused  "  of  a  weak 
sentimentalism  and  the  like."  To  this  he  simply  replies,  "  Be  it 
so  " ;  and  adds  that  he  can  bear  the  censure  if  his  book  is  the 
means  of  arousing  a  kindlier  feeling  towards  our  social  outcasts. 
Sentimentalism  is  a  term  which  has  been  much  abused,  like  all 
others  which  become  part  of  the  popular  vocabulary  of  praise  and 
blame.  It  is  a  name  for  an  excess  of  sentiment ;  and  as  there  is  no 
definite  test  for  deciding  what  amountof  sentiment  may  be  fairly  im- 
ported into  any  discussion,  the  blame  which  it  connotes  may  fre- 
quently be  imdeserved.  However,  as  we  certainly  do  feel  disposed  to 
accuse  the  author  of  sentimentalism  on  the  present  occasion,  we  will 
endeavour  to  define  our  meaning  a  little  more  accurately.  In  the 
first  place,  then,  we  fully  admit  that  it  would  be  difficult  for 
anybody  to  feel  too  strong  an  emotion  in  regard  to  many  of  the 
evils  which  are  here  described.  We  certainly  should  envy  no  one 
who  could  think  without  lively  regret  of  the  fate  which  dooms  to 
criminal  lives  large  masses  of  our  fellow-creatures  who,  under  a 
healthier  state  of  things,  might  be  converted  into  useful  citizens. 
Statesmen  and  philanthropists,  and  all  persons  of  religious  feeling, 
may  well  be  profoundly  mortified  when  they  reflect  upon  the 
immensity  of  the  evil  and  the  futility  of  many  attempts  to  dimmish 
it.  The  point,  however,  at  which  a  right  sentiment  passes  into 
sentimentalism  may  be  defined  as  the  point  at  which  a  man  allows 
his  judgment  to  be  prejudiced  by  his  feelings.  In  proportion 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  is  the  necessity  of  coolly  ex- 
amining the  remedies  by  which  it  may  be  most  effectually 
encountered.  The  most  palpable  of  all  causes  of  failure  is 
the  utter  want  of  system  in  our  operations.  Millions  of  pounds 
are  annually  thrown  away,  and  a  vast  amount  of  devoted  service 
is  wasted,  simply  because  we  have  no  definite  principles,  and 
are  so  anxious  to  purchase  immediate  relief  from  disagreeable 
sights  that  we  wLU  not  take  time  to  examine  into  the  causes  of 
the  evil.  When  a  man  writes  in  such  a  passion  as  to  be  often  un- 
intelligible, when  he  vehemently  asserts  that  whole  classes  are 
foolish,  selfish,  and  tyrannical,  when  he  sees  facts  through  the 
medium  of  his  indignation,  and  proposes  vague  remedies  without 
caring  to  work  them  out  into  a  practical  form,  we  begin  to  doubt 
whether  he  will  do  much  good.  He  has  relieved  his  own  feelings, 
he  has  a  complacent  sense  that  he  is  a  great  orator  and  philan- 
thropist, but  he  has  not  really  contributed  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  question.  Such  declamations  are  often  so  mischievous,  and 
they  are  now  so  common,  that  we  will  say  a  few  words  upon  a 
book  whose  intrinsic  merits  scarcely  deserve  much  notice. 

The  author's  theory  is  in  one  sense  pretty  simple.  There  is,  it 
appears,  a  concrete  object  called  the  State,  which  he  is  always 
abusing  as  hopelessly  stupid  and  brutal.  The  State,  with  its 
magistrates  and  policemen  and  Poor  Law  officials,  does  its  best  to 
demoralize  and  degrade  the  poor.  It  catches  the  youth  of  the 
lowest  classes,  sends  them  to  gaol  with  callous  injustice,  and  there 
makes  them  tenfold  worse  than  they  were  before.  The  State  is  a 
Giant  Blonderbore,  locking  up  Englishmen  in  its  dungeons  and 
converting  them  into  food  for  the  gallows.  On  the  other  side  is 
the  neglected  street  boy  who  is  the  victim  of  this  foul  ogre.  He 
is,  in  many  cases  at  least,  a  really  noble  animal.  He  has  the  most 
generous  impulses  and  the  proudest  spirit  of  independence.  An 
accidental  ebullition  of  animal  vivacity  or  righteous  indignation 
brings  him  into  conflict  with  the  strong  arm  of  his  monstrous 
oppressor.  From  that  moment  he  is  doomed,  and  by  a  shorter  or 
a  longer  road  is  driven  helplessly  downwards  as  the  game  are 
driven  into  a  pitfall  by  a  savage  tribe.  This  is  a  brief  account  of  the 
rwriter's  general  theory,  which  is  enforced  by  a  number  of  special 
Instances.    One  boy  out  of  a  batch  of  six,  whose  history  is  given  to 
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us,  happened  to  see  a  garden  door  open  and  a  rabbit  running  about 
within.  He  caught  and  sold  it.  He  stole  because  he  had  nothing 
else  to  do.  Should  we  consider  him  to  be  hopelessly  bad  ?  A  second, 
being  neglected  bj'  his  mother,  and  nearly  starving,  stole  a  few 
coals  from  a  yard  to  warm  himself.  Was  he  an  abandoned  wretch  ? 
A  third,  being  in  difficulties  with  his  rent,  took  a  few  empty 
wine  bottles  and  paid  his  landlady  with  the  proceeds.  Was  he 
an  utter  villain  ?  A  fourth  took  a  brooch  out  of  a  shop  window 
to  give  it  to  the  young  woman  with  whom  he  was  in  love.  Was 
he  irredeemably  bad  ?  A  fifth  stole  from  hunger.  Was  he  in- 
curably vicious  P  The  sixth  punished  a  small  tradesman  who  had 
been  cruel  to  a  servant-girl  by  stealing  a  board  of  advertisements 
from  the  shop.  Was  he  utterly  depraved  ?  To  such  questions 
as  these  the  first  obvious  reply  is.  We  don't  know.  The  anony- 
mous writer  professes  to  have  "  investigated  "  these  and  other 
cases  in  which  crime  has  been  caused  by  generous  feeling  or  sheer 
v«int  rather  than  general  depravity.  What  does  he  mean  by  in- 
vestigation ?  It  is  a  very  indefinite  word,  to  which  few  people 
attach  much  meaning.  Possibly  he  asked  the  boys  their  own 
story ;  or  be  may  have  inquired  of  their  friends,  when  they  had  any ; 
or  have  spoken  to  a  policeman;  or  have  talked  to  the  clergy 
and  the  district  visitors.  We  are  left  utterly  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  means  employed,  and  cannot  tell  the  value  of  the  results. 
We  only  know  that  there  never  yet  was  a  criminal  who,  on  his 
own  showing,  was  not  wrongfully  condemned,  and  did  not  owe  his 
misfortunes  to  the  brutality  of  the  police.  It  is  at  least  con- 
ceivable, however,  that  the  young  gentlemen  in  question  had 
stolen  a  good  many  more  rabbits  and  brooches  than  those  which 
finally  brought  them  to  grief ;  and,  for  anything  we  can  say  to  the 
contrary,  every  one  of  them  may  have  been  an  accomplished  yoxmg 
reprobate.  We  notice  this,  not  by  way  of  opposing  the  apparent 
inference — of  which,  on  the  contrary,  we  highly  approve — that 
efibrts  should  be  made  to  reform  youthful  criminals ;  but  because 
this  method  of  reasoning  puts  the  whole  question  on  an  utterly 
false  ground.  The  author  has  fallen  in  love  with  his  clients  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  holds  them  in  every  case  to  be  injured  in- 
nocents. As  well,  he  says  in  one  place,  imprison  an  angel  as  one- 
of  these  boys.  When  an  angel  takes  to  stealing  jewelry  we 
shall  be  in  a  very  awkward  position ;  but  meanwhile  we  deny 
the  angelic  nature  of  our  existing  street  population.  The  real 
evil  is  not  that  spotless  lads  are  made  into  habitual  criminals  by 
law — though  such  cases  may  occur — but  that  the  conditions  under 
which  many  boys  are  brought  up  prevent  them  from  being  spot- 
less. The  author  talks  very  truly  about  the  many  temptations  to 
which  London  children  are  subjected.  Brought  up  on  the  vergs 
of  starvation,  amidst  pickpockets  and  prostitutes,  it  is  no  wonder 
if  they  develop  into  prostitutes  and  pickpockets  themselves  in 
their  riper  years.  The  attempt  to  prove  that  they  are  all  excel- 
lent children  till  the  policeman  gets  hold  of  them  would,  if 
successful,  prove  only  that  our  social  condition  is  much  better 
than  we  have  any  right  to  believe,  "God  help  the  heedless 
chivalry  of  the  streets !  "  exclaims  the  writer.  "  Every  day  the 
State  is  busy,  by  vast  machinery  and  lavish  expenditure,  capturing 
and  cursing  it" ;  and  he  proceeds  to  ask  what  would  have  becom& 
of  "  the  noble,  the  daring,  the  rash,  the  generous  soul "  of 
himself  and  many  of  his  readers  "  had  they  fought  their  indigna- 
tion fights  against  cowards  and  sneaks  under  the  resistless  and 
undiscriminating  dominion  which  sways  its  sceptre  over  the 
enthusiastic  child  of  the  street."  The  lawless  chivalry  of  an 
enthusiastic  child  of  the  streets  may  be  occasionally  a  reality ;  far 
be  it  from  us  to  deny  the  possession  of  many  good  qualities  even 
amongst  the  most  neglected  ;  but  to  ask  us  to  accept  these  state- 
ments as  an  accurate  account  of  the  average  state  of  things  is  to 
make  too  extensive  a  demand  upon  our  credulity.  "  Weak 
sentimentalism  "  naturally  believes  that  everybody  it  wishes  to 
help  is  an  innocent  martyr,  but  such  assertions  only  provoke  dis- 
belief and  lead  to  disappointment. 

Meanwhile,  be  the  children  of  the  streets  angels  or  criminals, 
we  quite  agree  that  it  is  eminently  desirable  that  they  should  be 
brought  up  to  better  ways.  The  more  criminal,  in  fact,  the 
greater  the  need  of  an  improved  system  of  education.  What  thea 
are  the  practical  suggestions  of  this  advocate  of  the  weaker 
classes?  Unfortunately  it  is  just  here  that  we  are  most  puzzled 
by  the  rhetorical  haze  which  prevents  him  from  speaking  plainly. 
One  proposal,  which  is  thrown  out  only  to  disappear  in  a  mass 
of  declamation,  is  for  a  "  new  tribunal,"  to  do  composed  of 
"citizens  whose  functions  should  be  magisterial,  whose  legal 
qualifications  should  be  their  ability  to  read  the  living  literature 
of  English  children,  whose  Act  of  Parliament  should  be  their  moral 
instincts,  with  the  domestic  powers  of  a  habeas  corpus  ad  satiS' 
faciendum;  above  all  who  had  committed  and  not  forgotten  the 
appetitive  and  pugnacious  follies  of  youth,  and  could  laugh  them 
o'er  again."  That  is,  the  State  which  is  now  diabolical  is  to 
become,  for  this  purpose,  angelical,  and  to  provide  good  fathers 
and  mothers  for  all  the  bad  children.  We  need  hardly  observe 
that  people  who  make  their  moral  instincts  into  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment are  apt  to  be  the  most  tyrannical  of  legislators.  Then  the 
Ragged  School  Union  is  solemnly  adjured  "by  ten  thousand 
lives,  pending  between  labour  and  the  treadmill,"  to — do  what  ? 
to  "change  its  name  "  !  It  is  to  call  itself  the  "Labour  School 
Union,"  and  then  ragged  rascal*  will  probably  disappear.  Com- 
pulsory education  is  a  good  thing;  but  reading  and  writing,  as 
has  been  frequently  remarked,  do  not  of  necessity  make  chilarea 
honest  and  industrious.  They  are  therefore  to  be  made  in- 
dustrious by  a  "  compulsory  labour  law."  Provision  must  be  made 
for  labour  "  wherever  the  normal  condition  of  commerce  does 
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not  supply  it,  and  attendance  at  labour  must  be  enforced — at  the 
public  school  or  in  the  ordinary  shop — somewhere  the  boy  mu3t 
toe  compelled  to  labour."  We  will  venture  to  add  a  corollary  on 
our  own  account.  It  is  plainly  useless  to  teach  boys  to  labour 
unless  you  provide  a  demand  for  the  products  of  their  labour 
where  "they  have  been  taught.  Therefore  the  State  must  provide 
national  workshops — an  expedient  which  has  not  been  as  yet 
found  to  answer.  However,  the  autli  or  tells  us  that  "  interference 
to  be  efficient  must  be  State  interference."  It  is  a  general 
principle  that  whenever  a  man  begins  by  abusing  the  State  as  the 
embodiment  of  all  evil,  he  ends  by  proposing  that  the  State  should 
be  a  tei-restrial  providence  for  the  cure  of  all  misery.  The  Pooi'- 
law,  of  course,  is  to  be  retained  and  even  extended,  though,  equally 
of  course,  the  evil  of  the  present  system  is  to  be  destroyed  by 
changing  the  name.  The  poor-house  is  to  be  retained  for  "  sturdy 
Taeabonds  and  noxious  profligates,"  but  the  honest  people  are 
to  be  helped  without  being  humiliated.  The  obvious  remark  that 
this  would  demoralize  the  whole  nation  at  one  stroke  is  evaded 
by  a  statement  that  the  State  is  to  act  as  a  national  club.  We 
are  all  to  form  a  gigantic  Friendlj'  Society.  If  this  merely  means 
that  the  State  is  to  take  charge  of  savings,  and  to  allow  people  to 
buy  annuities  or  to  insure  their  lives,  the  thing  is  already  done. 
If  it  is  to  force  everybody  to  subscribe,  we  have  merely  a  poor 
Tate  over  again,  and  we  do  not  see  that  any  radical  change  will 
be  effected  by  making  the  new  organization  a  "  department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  "  instead  of  a  part  of  the  old  Poor  Law  Board. 
However,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  wicked  State  is  to  order 
everybody  to  be  prudent  and  to  lay  by  for  old  age.  If  some 
wretched  agricultural  labourer  says  that  he  is  too  poor  to  spare 
the  money,  we  presume  that  the  State  will  pay  it  for  him,  and 
then  it  won't  matter  whether  he  is  prudent  or  not. 

If  the  weak  sentimentalism  begins  by  perverting  the  facts,  it 
certainly  ends  by  proposing  the  most  impracticable  remedies,  and 
we  will  venture  to  suggest  to  the  author  that  a  little  more  is 
required  than  sympathy  and  good  will  to  the  wretched  before  he 
can  either  detect  the  true  sources  of  pauperism  or  suggest  useful 
remedies.  It  is  a  real  misfortune  that  everybody  who  dislikes  to 
see  people  ragged  and  starving  thinks  himself  qualified  to  pro- 
nounce offhand  on  these  complex  questions,  and  to  call  evei'j'body 
else  who  suggests  different  remedies  cold-hearted  and  cynical. 


A  TRUE  REFORMER.* 

ONE  may  fairly  suppose,  on  the  first  reading  of  this  remarkable 
work,  that  the  author's  intention  has  been  above  all  to  use 
his  great  powers  over  fiction  and  satire  to  win  readers  for  his 
proposals  for  army  refoiin.  Such  has  been  the  view  generally 
taken  of  it  by  the  writers  who  have  commented  on  it  as  it 
appeared  in  instalments.  To  us  it  seems  just  as  probable  that  the 
design  of  making  political  life  in  high  places  the  groundwork  of 
a  stoiy  of  fiction  was  the  real  one,  and  that  army  reform  has  been 
introduced  as  the  main  subject  of  debate  because  it  was  already 
thoroughly  mastered  as  a  study  by  the  anonymous  author,  and  was 
but  lately"  the  fii-st  question  of  the  day,  and  therefore  offered  a  fair 
gi'oundwork  for  his  imagined  political  crisis.  For  ourselves,  we  have 
found  that  ns  we  have  read  its  lighter  portions,  and  felt  ourselves 
dwelling  among  the  lights  and  shadows  of  Indian  life,  or  admired 
the  skilful  touches  which  make  us  inmates  of  an  old  maid's  home 
in  an  English  country  town,  another  and  simpler  solution  of  the 
threefold  nature  of  the  work  flashed  over  us.  The  True  Reformer 
would  create  again  his  own  past  experiences  in  the  form  of  a  tale, 
and,  whilst  doing  this,  the  brilliant  visions  of  youth,  which  were 
once  as  present  ns  the  events  of  the  life  he  shared  in,  have  rushed 
in  upon  him  and  become  woven  into  its  threads.  He  becomes — as  he 
may  once  hxve  dreamed  of  becoming — the  companion,  the  equal,  the 
guide  of  the  leaders  of  the  land.  And  what  so  likely  to  bring  these 
\-i8ioin8  within  the  scope  of  reason  as  the  supposed  crisis  abroad 
which  would  make  the  War  Minister  of  the  day  the  most  important 
functionary  we  possessed,  and  the  profoundest  thinker  on  mili- 
tary matters  the  most  fitting  War  Minister  ?  And  since  to  invent 
lav  figures  of  politicians  to  fill  this  act  of  the  drama  would  be  as 
tedious  a  process  as  uninteresting,  what  more  natural  than  that 
those  who  are  now  before  the  world  should  each  bear  their  parts  as 
in  real  life  they  would  boar  tliem  if  the  crisis  came  ?  Be  the 
foundation  of  the  talc  what  it  may,  no  one  who  studies  it 
can  wholly  separate  oitlier  of  the  three  purposes  from  the 
rest.  'J'ho  author  has  contrived  to  write  a  story  as  remarkable 
for  its  pathos  as  for  the  fine  natural  touches  of  description  and 
humour  with  which  it  abounds.  Ho  has  grafted  on  these  a  series 
of  political  portraits,  HO  true,  60  sharply  sketclied,  and  yet  so  pleasantly 
withal,  that,  as  none  can  mistake  the  originals,  so  none  should 
take  oflpncc  at  the  introduction'of  their  counterparts.  Finally,  he 
mnkoR  l)oth  story  and  skotchos  contribute  to  the  development  of 
a  tborrougli  and  complrto  scheme  of  army  reorganization  wliicli 
has  but  llie  Hiiiglo  fault  that  it  is  altogotliei'  beyond  and  above  our 
nnprRctical  ways  and  our  faltering  legislation,  unless  it  be  granted 
libat  there  might  conn!  such  a  criftis  to  be  faced  as  the  tale  supposes. 
For  wo  nro  of  those  who  believe  that  tliero  lies  hid  among 
Englishmen  a  fund  of  patriotism  not  far  ljuiiind  tliat  whicli  the 
hcfttlK-'iiH  of  extinct  nmpiros  coukl  boast.  A  n  al  scliomo  of  army 
reform  which  should  disregard  or  leap  over  all  the  petty  jealousies, 
clnuB  mterests,  and  personal  views  that  now  mar  a  necessary  work, 
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looking  only  to  the  desired  end  of  an  organization  at  once  amply 
sufficient  to  ward  oft'  present  peril  and  yet  based  on  certain  future 
economy  no  less  than  on  efficiency — this  we  believe  not  to  be  wholly 
impossible  to  carry  through  among  ourselves  as  we  are,  and  that 
within  the  lives  of  living  statesmen.  It  would  be  possible  enough 
if  this  slow-moving,  divided,  and  often  uncertain  nation  of  ours  once 
became  vividly  conscious  of  a  league  formed  deliberately  to  crush 
our  power,  or  at  least  to  blot  us  out  of  our  fair  place  in  the 
confederacy  of  the  world.  It  would  be  perfectly  possible,  in 
short,  if  it  were  put  plainly  before  Englishmen  as  the  needful  and 
proper  alternative  to  the  misery  and  disgrace  of  a  Battle  of 
Dorking.  And  as  such  an  alternative  it  is  very  happily  pictured 
in  the  story  of  the  True  Reformer. 

But  to  examine  this  scheme  as  it  deserves  would  far  more  than 
exhaust  our  limits.  We  can  at  present  only  commend  the  task  to 
all  who  have  the  reform  of  the  army  at  heart.  Here  they 
have  food  for  study  indeed — study  that  must  go  to  the  veiy  root 
of  the  work  before  them.  And  lest  they  should  faint  at  the 
magnitude  of  the  interests  to  be  overcome,  we  would  remind 
them  of  what  one  of  the  greatest  of  Continental  writers,  himself  a 
soldier  in  the  army  of  a  peaceful,  prosperous,  and  commercial 
country,  has  said  on  this  very  subject : — '•'  It  is  the  task  of  the 
military  writer  to  smooth  the  way  for  the  politician,  and  by 
judicious  advancing  of  the  proper  reforms,  and  true  delineation  of 
their  proportions  in  time  of  quietude,  to  put  into  the  statesman's 
hands  the  means  of  executing  them,  when  danger  from  political 
combinations  abroad,  or  the  restlessness  of  a  powerful  neighbour, 
shall  suddenly  strengthen  the  demand  for  their  necessity."  What 
is  true  of  Belgium  and  her  perils,  and  of  the  Belgian  fortresses 
and  army,  is  tenfold  truer  of  England  with  her  many  complicated 
interests,  and  of  her  various  means  of  defence. 

Of  the  two  remaining  threads  of  the  True  Reformer's  tale,  we 
are  unwilling  to  pass  wholly  from  the  sketches  used  to  develop  the 
plot  itself  to  the  political  episodes  which  to  many  must  seem  the 
highest  feats  of  the  versatile  author.  It  is  no  wonder  that  his 
name  is  connected  with  India  by  all  who  have  perused  the  opening 
chapters ;  for  surely  Anglo-Indian  life  was  never  before  so  re- 
flected to  readers  at  home  as  in  these  inimitable  sketches.  Take 
from  the  opening  chapter,  as  a  chance  example,  the  description 
of  the  arrival  of  the  native  letter-carrier  at  the  camp  of  the  party 
of  "pig-stickers,"  and  see  how  it  places  an  English  reader  at 
once  in  the  scene  described !  For  other  phases  of  Anglo-Indian 
life,  which  are  portrayed  with  a  lightness  of  touch  as  well  as 
truthfulness  which  must  strike  those  who  know  the  East  no  less 
than  stayers  at  home,  we  would  go  to  the  wedding  at  Sirnioori 
(for  under  the  thin  veil  of  that  name  our  chief  hill  settlement 
figures),  or  the  garden  party  at  the  Viceroy's.  But  to  those  who 
must  spend  the  best  years  of  their  lives  in  the  torrid  land  that 
makes  England  truly  an  empire  in  the  world's  eyes,  it  is  more 
important  to  know  the  trials  they  may  have  to  bear  than  the 
pleasures  they  may  possibly  share.  And  what  an  East  Indian 
journey  in  the  midst  of  the  hot  season  is,  even  in  these  days  of 
railroads,  has  never  been  described  before  as  the  hero  describes 
his  with  the  gentle  bride  whom  he  is  hurrying  home  in  pursuit  of 
his  schemes  of  ambition.  Here  are  parts  of  the  second  and  third 
day's  journeys : — 

And  now  the  day  goes  wearily  on,  marked  only  by  the  chanj^e  in  the  sun's 
shadow,  the  rising  of  the  day  wind  and  its  nccompaniment  of  dust,  and  the 
ever-increasing  iieat.  The  country  is  everywhere  the  same — a  perfectly  fiat, 
desert-looking  plain  of  reddish-brown  hue,  with  here  and  there  a  viUnge,  its 
widls  of  the  same  colour.  It  looks  a  desert,  for  there  are  no  si^ns  of  crops, 
which  were  reaped  two  months  ago,  and  no  hedgerows,  but  jierhaps  here  and 
there  an  acacia-tree.  Not  a  traveller  is  stirring  on  the  road,  not  a  soul  to 
be  seen  in  the  fields,  but  an  occasional  stunted  bullock  is  standing  in  such 
shade  as  the  thin  trees  all'ord.  At  about  every  ten  miles  a  Station  is  reached, 
each  exactly  like  the  previous  one  and  the  next  following,  and  with  the 
same  set  of  expectant  travellers  crowding  the  platform,  each  with  his  bundle 
on  the  end  of  a  staff,  converted  by  the  arrival  of  the  train  into  the  same 
excited,  noisy,  belaboured  seekers  for  room  as  the  travellers  of  the  night. 
At  twelve  o'clock  the  thermometer  in  the  carriage  rose  to  110°;  at  three  it 
stood  at  114°.  At  the  Shahjehauabad  Junction  we  stopped  for  an  hour  and 
ftiund  a  meal  prepared  of  sodden  cutlets  and  curry,  with  a  decoction  of  tea, 
the  whole  plentifully  garnislied  witli  tlies ;  but  Eva  was  past  taking  any- 
thing but  soda-water  and  biscuits,  and  1  was  not  much  more  hungry  myself, 
so  the  tempting  -^i.ands  were  put  away  to  serve  for  tlie  passengers  hy  the 
next  day's  train.  At  the  Akbarabad  .Tunction  there  was  another  halt  and 
the  same  bill  of  fare.  Gradually  the  sun  wont  down,  and  the  wind  and  the 
dust  subsided,  and  another  stilling  night  succeeded,  with  uneasy  elnmbcrsi, 
broken  by  the  over-recurring  hubbub  of  the  half-hourly  stoppages,  liut  the 
sliort  sHinmcr  night  is  soon  ende<l,  and  the  liery  enemy  makes  his  appear- 
ance again,  this  lime  on  the  left ;  we  have  passed  the  Prag  ,7unetion  in  the 
night,  and  the  train  has  now  changed  its  course  anil  is  working  across  the 
peninsula  to  the  western  coast.  Now  followed  another  long  day  much  the 
same  as  the  previous  one,  except  that  the  thermometer  showed  "a  little  less 
degree  of  heat ;  that  the  carriage,  the  seats,  and  everything  within,  were 
rather  more  dusty  than  before;  and  that,  instead  of  the  everlasting  plain, 
hills  can  be  seen  on  eitlicr  side  in  the  distance  through  the  liazc.  lint  if  tl\e 
heat  was  less,  the  fair  traveller  was  less  able  to  hear  it.  All  this  day  she 
was  hot  and  feverish,  and  lay  almost  speechless  on  the  coneh  1  had  made  of 
the  seat.  Wot  towels  hung  up  to  the  windows  made  the  carriage  a  little 
cooler,  but  it  was  (liHieiiU  to  ki  op  thom  moist  under  the  rapid  evaporation 
cause(i  by  our  niotinn  through  the  p.uvhing  air.  llapiiily  we  hud  plenty  of 
ice,  iitlierwise  I  think  l''.va  would  not  luive  lived  tlirougli  the  day,  so  utterly 
prostrated  did  she  seem  by  the  heat. 

Wo  pass  from  the  Indian  skotchos  to  the  political,  omitting,  for 
laclc  of  space,  tlio  scenes  at  Loatherby,  which  the  reader  vtwi  lit  to 
any  country  town  ho  knows  tluit  happens  to  rolurn  its  two  members, 
so  true  are  tliey,with  their  light  and  but  scnrcoly  cynical  limnour,  to 
such  plinsos  of  Fjiglish  life  ns  our  Little  IVddlinglons  sliow.  As 
wo  (inter  with  him  the  Commons,  the  War  Ollicc,  the  Cabinet,  wo 
know  that  the  author  can  hardly  have  lived  through  the  scenes  he 
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depicts ;  yet  -we  feel,  as  he  gives  the  Parliamentary  experience  of  his 
hero's  first  successful  speech  on  the  true  principles  of  army  reform — 
delirered  of  course  before  the  foreign  crisis  came — that  if  such 
sentiments  were  indeed  delivered  to  such  an  auditory,  so  forcibly 
and  so  clearly,  their  reception  would  probably  be  just  what  fol- 
lows. And  if  the  introduction  here  of  the  two  leaders  of  parties 
seems  too  satirical,  the  satire  is  softened  into  pleasantry  as  the 
story  passes  on  : — 

It  was  sufficient  proof  of  the  impression  made  by  this  speech  that  not 
only  did  Mr.  Brabam,  later  in  the  evenipg,  refer  to  it  in  complimentary 
terms,  congratulating  the  House,  as  he  put  it,  on  the  accession  to  their  dis- 
cussions of  the  honourable  and  gallant  and  ingenuous  young  member,  but 
Mr.  Merrideld  himself  repUed  to  it  at  some  length,  and  was  indeed  some- 
what vehement  and  verj-  discursive.  War  was  a  detestable  thing,  and  it  was 
to  be  hoped  the  nations  of  the  world  would  come  to  see  its  iniquity  in  course 
of  time.  Meanwhile  our  insular  position  gave  us  an  immunity  from  the 
dangers  of  war  which  other  nations  did  not  possess,  and  therefore  the 
analogy  from  the  condition  of  Continental  Powers  did  not  apply  to  our- 
selves. At  the  same  time,  it  might  be  freely  admitted  that  no  Government 
would  deserve  the  confidence  of  the  House  or  the  country  which  was  not 
prepared  to  maintain  the  national  honour,  and  to  carry  out  any  engage- 
ments which  the  sense  of  the  country  should  declare  ought  to  be  fulfilled, 
but  which  it  would  be  quite  time  to  provide  for  when  each  particular  case 
arose.  Finally,  he  hoped  the  House  would  accept  these  assurances,  and  not 
be  led  away  by  specious  appeals  to  the  imagination,  or  temptations  to 
indulge  in  the  luxurj-  of  passion.  All  which,  pronounced  in  a  splendid, 
clear,  ringing  voice,  with  a  good  deal  of  emphasis,  a  copious  flow  of  words, 
and  an  abundance  of  illustration  and  amplification,  sounded  highly  impres- 
sive ;  but  yet  it  was  not  quite  plain  what  it  all  meant — whether  the  great 
speaker  intended  to  imply  that  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  trusting  in 
Providence,  or  that  we  could  afford  to  be  independent  of  that  aid.  In  fact, 
it  was  the  inconclusiveness  of  the  speech  which  brought  up  Mr.  Braham, 
who  was  quite  in  his  best  style  of  sarcasm  aud  repartee  while  pointing  out 
what  he  termed  the  political  effeminacy  and  tlabbiness  of  his  right  honour- 
able opponent,  although  at  the  same  time  leaving  it  quite  an  open  question 
which  way  his  own  opinions  tended. 

Into  those  mysteries  of  the  Cabinet  which  he  himself  terms  his 
Eleusis  we  dare  not  follow  the  author,  nor  gaess  how  far  his  inner 
consciousness  has  created  a  true  picture  of  the  way  in  which  busi- 
ness is  done  at  such  sacred  assemblies.  But  if  we  forbear  to  quote 
largely  from  the  triumphant  debate  on  the  new  firmy  measures, 
when  Mr.  Merritield,  head  of  the  great  Constitutional  Coalescence 
(to  use  Mr.  BraEam's  phrase)  of  the  two  parties,  has  been  con- 
verted to  views  going  beyond  even  the  True  Reformer's,  it  is  be- 
cause the  one  passage  we  are  about  to  give,  the  great  Minister's 
closing  words,  are  so  true  to  life — that  is,  to  the  life  that  would 
be  if  our  country  were  indeed  pressed  upon  by  real  danger — that  it 
speaks  for  itself  of  the  reality  of  the  whole  : — 

When,  therefore,  Mr.  Merrifield  said  that  the  Bill  which  had  just  been 
passed  was  defective,  in  his  opinion,  only  because  it  did  not  go  far  enough, 
those  who  would  have  opposed  it  on  the  score  of  its  s\veeping  character 
were  left  stranded  by  the  tide  of  public  opinion  passing  beyond  them. 

"I  am  t'r<:&  to  confess,"  said  the  orator,  "  that  in  my  poor  judgment  the 
assumption  involved  in  the  Bill,  that  the  citizens  of  a  free  state  like  ours, 
while  all  in  their  several  degrees  hable  for  their  share  of  the  various  obliga- 
tions implied  in  the  condition  of  citizenship,  should  yet  be  absolved  from 
the  highest  and  most  important  of  all  obligations — the  call  to  bear  arms  in 
defence  of  their  countrj' — such  a  narrow  view  of  the  duties  of  citizenship 
appears,  to  my  humble  apprehension,  pei-fectly  indefensible  on  any  grounds 
of  morals  or  justice;  that  any  man  shoidd  not  only  deny  the  dutj',  but 
should  desire  to  evade  it,  is  a  supposition  almost  too  monstrous  for  the  mind 
to  conceive.  Our  Bill  must  therefore  be  regarded,  as  my  right  honourable 
friend  has  put  it,  in  the  light  of  a  compromise  of  sense  and  justice  with 
expediency." 

That  the  wisest  of  public  reformers  should  have  an  ill-managed 
household ;  that  the  greatest  of  public  triumphs  should  touch  on 
the  deepest  of  private  sorrows ;  that  a  Minister  powerful  in  the 
country  may  fail  to  keep  the  one  heart's  affection  which  a  nation's 
gratitude  could  not  repay  him  for  losing ;  that  the  sun  of  political 
success  may  be  dimmed  to  blackness  by  the  shadow  of  domestic 
grief :  these,  too,  are  truths  familiar  to  those  who  study  human 
nature  as  it  lies  around  us.  The  touching  contrast  drawn  between 
the  brilliancy  and  smoothness  of  the  hero's  public  success,  and 
the  darkness  that  overtakes  his  private  life,  is  delineated  with  such 
mastery  over  the  into.xicating  and  the  tender  phases  of  an  ima- 
gined career  as  gives  fresh  proof  of  the  power  that  has  woven 
for  us  in  the  Tme  Reformer  at  once  a  romance,  a  treatise,  and 
a  gallery  of  portraiture,  each  admirable  in  its  way,  aa  each  is 
necessary  to  the  completeness  of  the  author's,  task. 


LETTERS  AND  PAPERS  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  HENRY  VIII.* 
(  Second  Notice,') 

WITH  the  exception  of  the  two  documents  referred  to  in  a 
previous  article,  there  is  no  letter  or  paper  of  any  kind  in 
this  volume  which  alludes  in  any  way  to  the  first  motions  for  the 
divorce.  It  was  perhaps  scarcely  likely  that  any  paper  on  the 
subject  should  have  found  its  way  into  the  State  Paper  Office,  when 
the  subject  itself  was  for  many  months  spoken  of  as  "  the  secret 
matter,  and  nothing  was  divulged  about  it  till  it  accidentally 
came  to  the  Queen's  knowledge  that  a  systematic  investigation 
into  the  validity  of  her  marriage  was  taking  place.  One  of  these 
documents  proves  what  was  not  known  before,  that  Clerk,  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  had  been  taken  into  confidence ;  and  the  other 
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furnishes  us  with  the  date  and  circumstances  of  the  earliest  step 
taken  in  the  matter  which  can  be  described  as  being  at  all  of  a 
public  natiu'e.  We  had  ourselves  seen  the  record  of  the  judicial 
proceedings  at  Westminster  on  May  1 7  and  the  following  days  at 
Wolsey's  house,  but  are  quite  unable  to  account  for  the  entire 
ignorance  of  all  historians  of  its  very  existence.  Its  great  length 
aud  the  technical  nature  of  its  details  furnish  the  reason,  and 
perhaps  also  the  excuse,  for  its  omission  from  the  Rccvrds  of  the 
Reformation  recently  published  at  Oxford ;  but  no  doubt  it  will  be 
fully  described  by  the  editor  of  those  volumes  whenever  the 
promised  history  of  the  period  to  which  they  refer  shall  make  its 
appearance.  It  contains  the  first  act  of  the  farce  which  the  King 
was  playing,  pretending  scruples  of  conscience  about  his  marriage, 
.and  alleging  his  earnest  desire  to  keep  Catharine  as  his  wife  if  it 
were  lawful  so  to  do.  Whether  Mr.  Froude  was  really  in  earnest, 
or  whether  he  was  trying  to  pass  off  a  joke  upon  his  readers,  whea 
he  maintained  that  Henry  was  acting  in  good  faith,  we  shall  not 
attempt  here  to  determine.  In  neither  case  are  we  likely  to  hear 
any  more  of  the  theory  of  the  King  sacrificing  himself  for  the 
benefit  of  his  people,  which  had  been  sufficiently  exposed  before 
this  and  similar  documents  ever  came  to  light. 

The  proceedings  of  May  17,  1527,  are  a  clue  to  all  the  subse- 
quent history.  Wolsey  asks  the  King's  leave  to  exercise  his 
jurisdiction  as  Papal  Legate  in  the  trial  of  the  case,  and  the  King 
replies  as  defendant,  asking  to  be  allowed  to  appear  by  means  of 
a  proctor,  aud  to  allege  all  that  can  be  said  in  his  defence  at  a 
subsequent  day.  Accordingly  on  the  20th  the  King's  proctor 
appears,  and  proceedings  are  continued  tiU  the  3 1  st,  when  the 
document  abruptly  terminates  with  the  mention  of  the  nam^  of 
the  Bishops  of  Rochester-,  Lincoln,  and  London,  whose  opinion* 
on  the  theological  and  legal  questions  involved  are  to  be  asked., 
Fisher's  opinion  was  procured  in  writing,  and  sent  to  the  King 
on  June  2,  enclosed  in  a  letter  of  Wolsey's,  and  this  letter,  and 
that  written  on  the  preceding  day  by  Wolsey  to  the  King,  assuring 
Henry  of  his  zeal  in  the  secret  matter,  and  his  conjecture  that  the 
thing  had  come  to  the  Queen's  knowledge,  are  the  earliest 
documents  relating  to  the  divorce  that  had  been  printed  before 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Brewer's  volume.  There  are  some  other 
letters  of  some  importance  which  refer  to  the  subject,  which  were 
written  during  this  same  month,  one  of  which  appeared  first  ia 
the  Records  of  the  Rtformation.  It  is  the  letter  of  Sampson  to 
Wolsey,  written  from  the  Court,  explaining  that  things  were 
going  on  as  regarded  "  the  secret  matter "  in  good  train  and 
without  suspicion.  This  is  of  the  25th  of  July,  aud  on  the  first 
day  of  the  next  month  the  Cardinal  of  York  wrote  to  Spain 
denying  to  the  Ambassadors  that  there  was  any  foundation  for  the 
rumours  about  the  divorce,  but  wishing  them  to  ascertain  how  far 
the  Emperor  had  been  informed  on  the  subject,  and  how  he 
appeared  to  take  it. 

Before  this,  Mr.  Brewer  has  inserted  four  of  the  celebrated 
seventeen  Vatican  love-letters  addressed  by  Henry  to  Anne  Boleyn. 
They  are  undated,  and  cannot  of  course  all  belong  to  the  ist  of 
July ;  but,  in  placing  them  here,  he  has  arranged  them  in  a  more 
probable  order  than  we  have  ever  seen  them  placed  before.  He 
numbers  them  4,  10,  3,  i  ;  but  they  correspond  to  the  arrange- 
ment in  Tierney's  edition  of  Dad's  Chwck  History  as  3,  4,  7,  i. 
Mr.  Tierney  has  placed  No.  7  as  between  June  9  and  Sep- 
tember 13.  These  four  are  all  written  in  French,  some  of  the 
others  being  in  English.  As  they  stand  in  their  place  in  Mr. 
Brewer's  volume,  they  draw  out  in  full  relief  the  duplicity  of  the 
King,  who  in  the  first  of  them  professes  to  have  been  a  whole 
year  in  love  with  Anne  Boleyn,  though  probably  the  idea  of 
making  her  his  queen  had  not  yet  either  entered  his  head  or 
caused  even  a  momentary  suspicion  on  Wolsey's  part.  The  next 
two  letters,  also  written  in  French,  are  placed  by  Mr.  Brewer  at 
the  beginning  of  August  1527  5  and  if  he  is  right  in  arranging 
them  as  Nos.  5  and  6,  instead  of  5  and  2,  as  they  were  formerly 
placed,  they  seem  to  imply  that  the  King's  illicit  ofi'ers  of  love  had 
been  repulsed  by  the  lady,  and  that  Henry,  in  apologizing  for  any 
offence  he  had  given  her,  does  not  give  up  all  hopes  of  obtaining 
her  on  some  terms  or  other.  He  now  asserts  that  he  esteems  her 
more  than  any  woman  in  the  world,  and  as  he  says  that  he  praj'S 
God  daily  that  his  body  may  be  devoted  to  her  as  his  heart  already 
is,  we  may  suppose  that  he  had  already  determined  that  the 
divorce  from  Catharine  should  issue  in  a  marriage  with  Anne 
Boleyn.  This  theory  admirably  fits  these  letters  in  with  the  other 
papers ;  for  it  is  plain  that,  whilst  Wolsey  was  absent — that  is, 
between  July  aud  September  of  this  year — the  King  had  quite 
made  up  his  mind  on  the  subject,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
perhaps  he  wrote  a  despatch  to  Rome  of  the  contents  of  which 
Wolsey  was  ignorant.  The  Cardinal  was  at  the  French  Court, 
fully  bent  on  marrying  his  master  to  a  French  princess.  The  next 
letter  in  the  collection,  which  is  placed  by  Canon  Tierney  as  between 
September  and  December  1528,  Mr.  Brewer  has  calendared 
(p.  1772)  as  belonging  to  February  of  that  year.  It  is  ia 
English,  and  was  probably  the  first  that  was  written  after  the 
King  had  resolved  to  make  Anne  Boleyn  queen.  The  allusions 
in  the  remaining  letters  render  it  more  easy  to  fi.x  their  dates,  so 
we  need  say  no  more  about  them,  but  take  our  leave  of  them  with 
the  notice  that  the  last.  No.  17,  contains  a  kind  of  apology  for 
the  non-introduction  of  the  Papal  Legate,  Campeggio,  to  the 
future  Queen,  grounded  on  "  the  unfeigned  sickness  of  this  well- 
willing  Legate." 

But  Mr.  Brewer's  volume  contains  one  of  the  most  interesting 
additions  to  the  history  of  the  earlier  period  of  the  negotiations  for 
,  the  divorce,  in  a  letter  of  the  29th  of  July,  written  from  Valla- 
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dolid  by  the  Emperor  himself  to  Don  Inigo  de  Mendoza,  his 
Ambassador  in  England.  The  letter  has  indeed  no  business  to 
appear  -where  it  does,  for  it  belongs  to  the  Simancas  Records,  and 
will  of  course  appear  in  the  next  volume  of  Spanish  Papers,  which 
will  be  published  by  Don  Pascnal  de  Gayangos.  Nevertheless 
we  are  glad  that  the  Spanish  editor  has  suffered  it  to  appear  in 
Mr.  Brewer's  volume,  for  it  fits  in  with  English  papers  which 
were  already  in  print,  and  gives  us  the  account  of  the  first  intima- 
tion of  the  probability  of  a  divorce  reaching  the  Emperor's  ears. 
The  matter  was  kept  so  quiet  in  England  that  we  do  not  know 
how  the  Queen  first  became  acquainted  with  the  project;  but  we 
know  that  early  in  July  1527  Catharine  despatched  a  secret 
messenger  to  the  Emperor  informing  him  of  the  proceedings 
which  were  being  instituted.  The  plan  adopted  was  that  one  of 
her  servants,  a  Spaniard  named  Francis  Phillipp,  should  apply 
for  the  Eing's  leave  to  go  into  Spain,  and  that  the  Queen  should 
appear  unwilling  to  part  with  him.  The  King  saw  through  the 
device,  for  a  previous  messenger  had  gone  on  the  same  errand. 
Ferdinand,  her  physician,  had  gone  a  few  days  earlier;  but 
whether  he  ever  reached  Valladolid  does  not  appear.  So,  in  order 
to  disarm  the  Queen's  suspicions,  Henry  allowed  him  to  go,  but  sent 
strict  orders  to  Wolsey,  who  was  then  on  his  embassy  to  Francis, 
to  detain  him  if  he  passed  that  way,  to  inform  Ghinucci  of  the 
probability  of  his  arrival  in  Spain,  and  to  arrest  him.  The  Spaniard 
left  England  before  the  middle  of  July,  and,  as  the  letter 
informs  us,  had  reached  Valladolid  in  less  than  a  fortnight, 
having  eluded  all  those  who  were  instructed  to  detain  him. 
Wolsey,  writing  from  Compiegne  September  5,  had  just  heard 
that^he  Emperor  was  aware  of  the  project  for  the  divorce,  which 
he  had  learned  partly  by  the  report  of  English  merchants,  and 
probably  also  from  Francis  Phillipp,  who  had  arrived  and  held  com- 
munication with  the  Emperor  for  a  whole  day  (p.  1539).  Accord- 
ingly the  Emperor  sent  an  autograph  letter  in  cipher  to  Henry, 
remonstrating  with  him  on  the  subject,  and  enclosed  it  in  another, 
in  which  he  instructed  Don  Inigo  de  Mendoza  how  he  was  to  act 
in  the  matter.  The  pretence  of  conscience  did  not  for  a  moment 
deceive  Charles.  But  he  thought  proper  to  write  with  modera- 
tion, and  promised  to  keep  the  matter  entirely  secret  for  the  pre- 
sent, no  one  being  made  cognizant  of  it  except  the  English  Am- 
bassador, the  Viceroy  of  Naples,  and  the  Pope,  to  whom  he  also 
wrote  entreating  him  to  revoke  Wolsey's  legatine  authority  in 
England,  hinting  very  significantly  that  the  affair  originated  with 
the  Cardinal,  who  had  ill  will  towards  the  Queen,  his  aunt.  The 
letter,  which  was  sent  by  the  same  messenger  to  the  Cardinal,  has 
unfortunately  been  lost ;  but  in  all  probability  it  would  not  have 
added  much  to  the  light  which  has  been  thrown  upon  the  matter 
by  this  interesting  despatch.  The  news  of  the  intended  divorce 
seems  to  have  spread  wonderfully  quickly,  the  very  next  despatch 
in  the  volume  showing  that  the  Lady  Margaret  had  also  heard  of 
it  and  fully  believed  it.  But  "Wolsey  had  not  ventured  to  dis- 
close it  to  the  French  King  on  August  1 6,  when,  as  he  told  the 
King,  he  proposed  to  do  so,  "  in  so  cloudy  and  dark  a  sort  that  he 
shall  not  know  your  utter  determination." 

This  volume  contains  another  important  document  from  Simancas. 
The  negotiations  between  France  and  England  so  alarmed  the 
Emperor  that  on  the  30th  of  September  he  wrote  to  Mendoza 
urging  him  to  do  all  he  could  to  bring  over  Wolsey  to  his  interest, 
ofiering  to  pay  up  45,000  ducats  of  pension  which  were  in  arrears, 
with  the  offer  of  the  first  bishopric  that  should  fall  vacant  in  his 
dominions,  and  a  marquisate  in  the  Duchy  of  Milan  of  1 5,000  ducats 
annual  rent. 

_  And  now  we  reach  the  end  of  the  year  1527,  that  agonizing 
time  for  Wolsey,  when  it  became  necessary  for  him,  upon  his 
return  from  his  embassy  to  France,  to  throw  himself  unreservedly 
into  the  King's  plan  for  the  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn.  Till 
now  he  had  fondly  hoped  for  a  divorce  which  should  have 
enabled  him  to  marry  the  King  to  a  French  princess  and  cement 
the  alliance  of  the  two  nations ;  but  before  the  end  of  the  year  he  saw 
that  Henry's  determination  was  fixed,  and  that,  if  ho  was  to  retain 
his  influence  over  him,  he  must  be  on  good  terms  with  the  King's 
new  mistress,  who  was  too  cunning  to  bo  had  on  the  easy  terms 
to  which  her  elder  sister  Mary  had  consented.  She  plaved  for  a 
high  stake  and  she  won  the  game.  Mr.  Brewer  has  produced  one 
additional  draft  of  the  dispensation  which  eventually  found  its 
way  to  Home  for  the  Pope  to  sign ;  and  even  if  Mr.  Froude 
affects  any  longer  to  doubt  that  the  celebrated  conditional  dis- 
pensation was  drawn  up  to  meet  the  particular  circumstances  of 
Anne  Boleyn's  case,  the  first  of  the  throe  drafts  will  probably 
convince  him  that  Anne  was  connected  with  the  King  in  the  first 
degree  of  allinity  by  the  illicit  intercourse  with  her  elder  sister. 
The  new  draft,  which  we  see  for  the  first  time  analysed  in  this 
volume — and,  considering  how  obstinately  the  point  has  been 
disputed,  wo  wish  Mr.  J '.rower  hud  printed  it  at  length,  with 
all  its  interlineations  and  corrections — contains  the  additional 
proviso,  wliicli  was  afterwards  omitted,  allowing  the  King  to 
marry  one  who  hud  been  within  seven  years  previously  con- 
tracted in  marriage,  supposing  only  the  marriage  had  not 
been  consunnnated.  This  case  exactly  applies  to  the  circum- 
stances of  Anno  Boleyn's  pre-contract  with  the  son  of  tho 
Earl  of  Orniond,  in  1520.  Tlio  insertion  of  tho  words  i>» 
teplnmio  in  tho  original  draft  prove  how  carefully  worded  it 
was  with  tho  view  of  excluding  all  possililo  objection  to  tho 
intended  niarriago  of  tho  King  with  Anno  Boleyn.  Their 
omiflHion  by  tho  corrector  of  the  draft  was  owing  to  tho  fact  that 
the  person  wJio  overlooked  it  saw  tliat  it  was  unnecessary  to 
Bpeciiy  the  time,  it  being  sufUcieut  that  any  clanUettine  marnogu 


should  be  declared  to  be  no  impediment  to  the  King's  desires* 
And  what  is  still  more  remarkable  about  the  corrected  draft  is  that 
the  original  provided  only  for  the  case  of  affinity  contracted  byillicit 
intercourse  in  the  general,  whereas  the  corrected  copy  expressly 
excepts  such  intercourse  as  creates  affinity  in  the  first  degree — the 
general  exception  not  being  thought  sufficiently  explicit  for  the  case 
of  the  King's  connexion  with  Mary  Boleyn.  That  connexion  was  in 
canon  law  precisely  the  same  impediment  as  if  the  parties 
had  been  lawfully  joined  together  in  marriage,  and  required  special 
mention  because  of  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  case ;  there  being  at 
the  most  not  more  than  two  or  three  instances  on  record  where  a 
king  had  been  allowed  to  marry  his  deceased  wife's  sister ;  and 
even  then  the  case  was  not  quite  parallel,  for  Mary  Boleyn  was 
still  living. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  documents  bearing  on  this 
subject,  but  we  shall  reserve  our  comment  upon  them  till  after 
the  publication  of  the  third  part  of  the  fourth  volume,  which  we 
suppose  may  be  expected  in  the  course  of  the  present  year.  In 
conclusion,  we  may  observe  that  we  are  disappointed  that  the 
originals  of  so  many  documents  which  have  found  their  way  into 
print  have  not  been  discovered.  It  is  possible  they  may  yet  be 
found  by  the  exertions  of  the  Historical  Commission.  We  should 
have  been  glad  also  if  the  very  imperfect  documents  printed  in 
Le  Grand  had  been  sent  to  Paris  to  be  corrected  from  the  originals 
in  the  National  Library.  In  some  cases  Mr.  Brewer  himself  has 
been  at  a  loss  to  explain  passages  in  these  letters.  As  to  the 
skill  with  which  he  has  arranged  letters  without  date,  and  cor- 
rected important  mistakes  made  by  the  most  able  of  those  who 
have  preceded  him  over  the  same  ground,  that  is  entirely  beyond 
our  praise;  but  we  think  the  records  at  St.  Paul's,  which  ap- 
parently have  not  been  consulted,  would  have  afforded  useful 
information  additional  to  the  extracts  from  them  which  appear  in 
Fox  and  Strype,  and  which  have  been  duly  analysed  and  calen- 
dared in  these  volumes. 


SONGS  OF  THE  SUNLANDS.* 

SOME  short  while  ago  the  critics  were  all  busied  in  settling 
Mr.  Joaquin  Miller's  claim  to  the  style  and  title  of  a  poet.  A 
completely  new  man,  who  had  in  a  sense  dropped  from  the  clouds, 
he  tells  us  that,  until  he  thus  took  London  by  surprise,  he  had 
been  nothing  but 

a  tender  of  herds 
And  of  horse  on  the  ultimate  Oregon  shore. 

And  to  some  it  seemed  as  if  the  clear-voiced  lyre  of  eaily  civili- 
zation had  been  taken  in  hand  once  more.  The  general  verdict, 
though  less  enthusiastic  than  this,  was  nevertheless  a  very  kindly 
one.  Few  strangers  have  ever  received  attentive  notice  from  so 
many  of  the  leading  journals  and  reviews ;  and  few  indeed  have 
had  such  liberal  recognition  granted  to  their  merits,  or  such 
bountiful  indulgence  to  their  weaknesses.  It  was  pretty  unani- 
mously agreed  that  Mr.  Miller  is  a  poet ;  that  he  "  sings  because 
he  must  " ;  that  his  offences  and  defects  are  outweighed  by  his 
acknowledged  gift  of  spontaneity,  and  by  what  Mr.  Swinburne 
calls  the  "  excellence  of  sincerity  and  strength." 

The  present  volume  leaves  this  estimate  of  Mr.  Miller's  powers 
and  of  the  literary  work  which  he  has  done  pretty  much  where 
it  was.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  has  in  past  years,  spent  for 
the  most  part  on  the  outside  confines  of  civilization,  if  not  beyond 
them,  become  enamoured  of  the  natural  beauties  of  the  Western 
Continent  in  a  manner  only  possible  to  a  man  gifted  with  the 
genuine  poetical  temperament,  or,  in  other  words,  with  that 
peculiar  strength  and  subtlety  of  sensuous  perception  which  makes 
such  a  man  a  keener  and  more  passionate  observer  than  his 
fellows.  By  some  means  or  other,  he  was  impelled  to  attempt  the 
expression  of  himself  in  a  literary  form ;  and  his  success,  within 
certain  well-marked  limits,  has  been,  as  we  have  said,  imdoubted. 
The  limits  to  which  we  refer,  the  adverse  considerations  which 
seem  to  us  to  show  that  he  would  be  wise  to  rest  content  with 
what  he  has  already  done,  and  really  to  act  upon  his  own 
declaration  at  the  close  of  the  poem  called  "By  tho  Sundown 
Seas,"  where  he  tells  us  that 

the  minstrd's  zest 
For  fame  is  broken  here,  and  here  he  pleads  for  rest, 

are  chiefly  these.  First,  it  is  no  detraction  from  his  real  merits 
to  say  that  his  genius  is  somewhat  narrow;  wo  feel  that  its  true 
scope  is  nature,  and  the  freedom  of  a  purely  natural  life,  regarded 
in  a  strong  light  of  imagination,  but  with  a  certain  simplicity 
that  does  not  seem  capable  of  much  expansion.  To  use  his  own 
words : — 

The  passionate  sun  and  the  resohilc  seas, 
These  were  my  masters  and  only  these. 

Exactly  so;  and  when  these,  and  the  splendid  mountains,  and  forests, 
and  plains,  with  which  their  disciple  lias  become  familiar,  have 
been  sung,  the  song  may  bo  looked  upon  as  finished.  For  tho 
only  basis  of  further  singing  would  havo  to  be  siipulicd  in  a  know- 
ledge of  ini'ii  and  an  experience  of  culture.  \\  ith  culture  Mr. 
Miller  owns,  hero  and  there  rather  defiantly,  that  ho  has  not  had 
any  faniiliiirity ;  audit  maybe  readily  observed  that  his  human 
beings  are  all  of  one  type,  the  mere  passionate  einbodinient  of 
those  influences  of  sea  and  sky  and  mountain  which  are  his  true 
staple.  And,  further,  we  see  no  evidence  in  tho  volume  before 
us  that  the  grave  defects  in  Mr.  Miller's  stylo  are  likely  to  bo  re- 

•  Huiigs  0/ Ihe.  Suiilanils.  IJy  Joaquin  Miller,  Author  of  "Songs  of  the 
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moved,  or  even  to  be  materially  modified.  That  he  was  able  to 
■write  as  well  as  he  has  done  amidst  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
his  life  is  surprising;  some  of  the  earlier  work  in  the  Arazonian, 
and  With  Walker  in  Nicai-agita,  was  thoroughly  remarkable,  and 
occasionally  admirable ;  nor  is  the  present  series  of  poems  deficient 
in  worthy  parallels  to  it.  But  what  is  excellent  in  Mr.  Miller,  in 
point  of  style,  comes  to  us  damaged  withavery  large  portion  of  alloy, 
in  the  shape  either  of  the  falsetto  of  rant,  or  the  capriccios  of  an 
untrained  and  ungoverned  fancy.  These,  then,  are  two  consider- 
ations which,  to  our  own  view,  seem  to  make  it  clear  that  the  poet 
of  the  Sierras  would  be  well  advised  in  reposing  on  the  laurels 
which  he  has  abeady  won ;  the  first  being  that  his  genius,  though 
powerful  and  distinct,  is  confined  within  narrow  boundaries ;  and 
the  second,  that  his  style,  which  is  overlaid  with  many  vicious 
characteristics,  does  not  show  signs  of  growth  and  improvement, 
nor  can  it  very  weU  be  expected  to  do  so.  There  is  still  a  third 
point  for  remark,  which  presents  to  us  an  additional  reason  for 
•desiring  that  Mr.  Miller's  muse  may  not  be  too  prolific ;  and  on 
that  we  wiU  ofier  a  few  comments  before  we  conclude. 

It  is  always  fortunate  when  a  series  of  poems  happens  to 
present  what  are  called  salient  features;  and  this  is  the  case 
here.  The  opening  poem,  "  By  the  Sundown  Seas,"  a  long 
rhapsodical  tale  called  "  Isles  of  the  Amazons,"  and  a  collection 
of  short  pieces  called  "  Olive  Leaves  " — these  are  of  the  essence 
of  the  volume,  and  to  examine  them  is  to  examine  it.  "  By 
the  Sundown  Seas "  is  written  in  the  Spenserian  stanza ;  it 
is  closely  moulded  on  the  style  of  Childe  Harold,  the  author 
clearly  keeping  his  great  hero  Byron  perpetually  in  mind ;  and  it 
consists  of  three  parts — the  first  descriptive  of  the  coast  scenery  in 
Western  North  America ;  the  second,  commemorative  of  the  early 
disastrous  exploring  expedition  in  search  of  California ;  and  the 
third,  a  reminiscence  of  Mr.  Miller's  sojourn  in  England.  Theiie, 
that  is  to  say,  are  the  bare  threads  on  which  he  has  hung  some 
of  the  best  writing  in  the  volume,  and  writing  (we  are  bound  to 
say)  of  very  conspicuous  merit  indeed,  taken  as  a  whole.  The 
author  cannot  speak  of  his  familiar  haimts  without  an  energy  of 
passion  which  it  is  no  small  achievement  to  have  curbed  even  so 
far  as  he  has  been  able  to  curb  it.  "  See  Naples  and  die "  is 
transmuted  by  Mr.  Miller  into 

See  once  Columbia's  scenes,  then  roam  no  more. 

And  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  strongly  stimulates  the  desire 
to  see  them.  His  pictures  of  mountain  and  cloud  are  often  ex- 
cellent : — 

Here  lifts  the  land  of  clouds  !   The  mantle  forms. 
Made  white  with  everlasting  snow,  look  down 
Through  mists  of  many  canons,  and  the  storms 
That  stretch  from  Autumn  time  until  they  drown 
The  yellow  hem  of  Spring.    The  cedars  frown, 
Dark-brow'd,  through  banner'd  clouds  that  stretch  and  stream 
Above  the  sea  from  snowy  mountain  crown. 
The  heavens  roll,  and  all  things  drift  or  seem 
To  drift  about  and  drive  like  some  majestic  dream. 

A  second  passage  has  equal  force : — 

Lo !  the  clouds  came  driving  in  with  mom 
Toward  the  sea,  as  fleeing  from  the  day. 
The  valleys  fill'd  with  curly  clouds.   'I'hey  lay 
Below,  a  levell'd  sea  that  reach'd  and  roll'd 
And  broke  like  breakers  of  a  stormy  bay 
Against  the  grassy  shingle  fold  on  fold, 
So  like  a  splenclid  ocean,  snowy  white  and  cold. 

And  the  following  brief  but  strong  touches,  on  one  of  the  lofty 
ranges  of  Western  mountains,  are  a  good  specimen  of  the  poet's 
descriptive  manner  at  its  best: — 

The  mounts  make  fellowship  and  dwell  at  home 
In  snowy  brotherhood  beneath  their  purpled  dome. 

The  flight 

Of  time  is  underneath  their  untopp'd  towers. 
They  seem  to  push  aside  the  moon  at  night, 
To  jostle  and  to  loose  the  stars.    The  flowers 
Of  heaven  fall  about  their  brows  in  shining  showers. 

The  reminiscences  of  London  and  of  England  are  disfigured  by 
some  crudities,  but  they  possess  merits  which  induce  the  wish  that 
their  author  had  bestowed  more  pains  upon  them,  and  made 
altogether  more  of  them : — 

The  Abbey  broods  beside  the  turbid  Thames ; 
Her  mother  heart  is  till'd  with  memories  ; 

«•***« 

And  itain'd  in  storms  of  grander  days  all  things  appear. 

This  is  so  well  said  that  we  think,  had  Mr.  Miller  spent  the  time 
and  taken  the  trouble  to  become  really  well  informed  on  what  he 
was  writing  about,  he  might  have  commemorated  the  Abbey  in  a 
poem  which  would  have  been  a  worthier  and  more  durable  com- 
position than  any  which  he  has  yet  produced.  Hucknall  Church, 
where  Byron  is  buried,  was  a  natural  object  of  pilgrimage  to  his 
Transatlantic  follower;  and  the  few  lines  which  follow  are  as 
good  03  anything  that  Westminster  drew  from  their  writer : — 

Lo !  dust  indeed  to  dust.    The  mould  is  set 
Above  thee  and  the  ancient  walls  are  wet, 
And  drip  all  day  in  dank  and  silent  gloom. 
As  if  the  cold  grey  stones  could  not  forget 
Thy  great  estate  shrunk  to  this  sombre  room. 
But  learn  to  ivcep  perpetual  tears  above  thy  tomb. 

A  composition  called  "From  Sea  to  Sea  "  intervenes  between  this 
opening  poem  and  "  Jsles  of  the  Amazons."  It  purports  to  convey 
in  words  something  of  the  impression  created  by  a  journey  on 
the  Pacific  Railway,  but  it  is  sadly  screechy,  and  bears  about  the 


same  relation  to  poetical  art  that  a  railroad  whistle  does  to 
music. 

The  "  Isles  of  the  Amazons  "  tells  &  wild  and  purely  mythical 
story  of  a  young  Castilian  knight,  who  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Spanish  conquest  grew  weary  of  bloodshed,  and  after  a  series  of 
teiTible  conflicts  and  hairbreadth  escapes  managed  to  reach  the 
isles  of  the  Incas,  and  to  join  a  splendid  corps  d'armee  of  genuine 
man-hating  Amazons.  He  is  fair  and  slim  enough  to  be  taken  by 
them  and  tended  as  a  woman,  and  then,  mutatis  7nutandis,  things 
move  forward  to  a  conclusion  resembling  the  close  of  the  Priticess, 
as  the  knight  marries  the  Amazon  Queen,  and  a  host  of  invaders 
arrive  in  time  to  induce  the  Queen's  female  warriors  to  follow 
her  example,  and  to  fuse  with  themselves  into  one  nation.  The 
whole  poem  is  written  in  a  melodious  anapaestic  measure,  of 
which  these  lines  from  the  Castilian  knight's  song  of  farewell  to 
his  old  life  are  a  good  example : — 

And  the  years  may  come  and  the  years  may  go, 

And  men  make  war,  may  slay  and  be  slain, 
But  I  not  care,  for  I  never  shall  know 

Of  man,  or  of  aught  that  is  man's  again. 
The  waves  may  battle,  the  winds  may  blow, 
The  mellow  rich  moons  may  ripen  and  fall, 
The  seasons  of  gold  they  may  gather  or  go, 
The  mono  may  chatter,  the  parroquet  call, 

And  who  shall  take  heed,  take  note,  or  shall  know 
If  Fates  befriend,  or  if  iU  befall.   .   .  . 

And  the  Amazonian  warriors,  with  their  manners  and  customs, 
are  treated  with  a  delicacy  of  taste  that  might  not  be  imworthy 
the  attention  of  certain  Cis-Atlantic  writers.  Still  there  is  a 
monotony  about  every  canto,  a  suggestion  that  the  tale  is  nothing 
and  the  descriptions  everything,  which  ought  to  make  the  author 
pause  before  he  resolves  to  produce  much  more  on  the  same 
model.  The  magnificent  "  scenes  of  Columbia"  may  be  thought 
to  deserve  what  is  called  luscious  description,  but  the  poet  of  the 
tropics  should  recollect  that  of  luscious  description  there  may  soon 
come  satiety. 

The  set  of  short  pieces  called  "  Olive  Leaves  "  is  taken  up  with 
the  treatment  of  sacred  subjects,  chiefly  from  the  New  Testament. 
It  is  here  that  the  limitations  of  Mr.  Miller's  genius,  and  his 
grave  deficiencies  of  judgment,  come  into  prominent  view.  He 
has  a  lyric  on  the  "  Woman  Taken  in  Adultery  " ;  and,  though 
we  are  unwilling  to  drag  forward  blemishes  where  one  would 
rather  be  on  the  look-out  for  subjects  of  commendation,  yet  we 
must  not  pass  over  this  kind  of  raving  without  some  remark.  It 
is  a  well-recognized  fact  that  the  writing  on  the  ground,  mentioned 
in  the  Evangelist's  narrative,  may  have  been  no  more  than  a 
symbolical  act ;  whether  or  not,  that  is  to  say,  any  words  were 
actually  written,  must  be  left  in  uncertainty.  But  the  writer  of 
"  Olive  Leaves  "  decides  that  words  were  written,  and  that  all 
the  works  of  Homer  and  Milton  would  be  a  small  price  to  pay 
for  the  inscription.  We  will  confine  our  quotation  to  the  follow- 
ing singular  lines : — 

O  better  the  Scian  uncherish'd 
Had  died  ere  a  note  or  device 
Of  battle  was  fashion'd,  than  perish'd 
This  only  line  written  by  Christ. 

The  rhyme  in  the  second  and  fourth  lines  is  one  which  we  will 
abstain  from  characterizing,  and  "  Scian  " — which  occurs  once 
again  in  the  volume — is  a  completely  original  various  read- 
ing for  "  Chian."  But  these  slips  are  as  nothing  beside  the 
general  tone  and  inspiration  of  rant  underlying  the  whole 
composition.  It  is  the  same  with  another  lyric,  in  which  the 
author  speculates  on  what  sort  of  '*  hymn "  was  simg  by  the- 
Apostles  on  the  eve  of  the  Passion ;  the  same  again  with  some 
verses  on  the  presentation  of  the  Infants.  We  should  have 
thought  that  Mr.  Miller  had  enough  strength  of  understanding, 
if  not  enough  literary  instinct,  to  see  that  the  more  sacred  a 
narrative  has  been  held  by  a  long  consent  of  humanity,  the  more 
easily  it  may  have  a  maudlin  turn  given  to  it ;  and  that  to  treat 
sentimentally  what  was  never  meant  to  rest  on  a  basis  of  senti- 
ment at  all  is  less  a  desecration  of  records  which  cannot  be  reached 
by  such  strange  handling  than  a  plunging  of  oneself  into  a  hopeless 
bathos. 

We  have  reserved  for  the  last  a  further  consideration,  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  on  the  strength  of  which  we  venture  to 
hope  that  Mr.  Miller  may  abstain  from  writing  further,  at  any  rate 
for  some  while  to  come.    This  may  be  stated  in  very  few  words. 
At  different  periods  of  our  literature  groups  of  poets  have  arisen, 
to  whom,  from  some  common  characteristic,  it  has  been  possible 
with  more  or  less  accuracy  to  give  some  common  name.  We 
[  have  thus  had  the  "  Metaphysical  Poets,"  the  "  Correct  Poets," 
the  "  Poets  of  the  Reason,"  and  so  forth.    Just  at  present  we 
I  incline  to  think  that  several  names  might  be  placed  together  in  a 
'  group  to  which  the  title  of  "  Egotistical  Poets  "  might  not  imfairly 
j  be  given.    The  writers  of  whom  we  speak  appear  to  be  for  ever 
I  concerned  about  their  own  poeti-y,  and  their  reputation  and 
!  claims  as  poets ;  and  the  sense  of  this  sort  of  egotism  becomes 
I  tedious  and  wearisome  to  readers  who  are  not  unversed  in  more 
vigorous  composition  and  in  healthier  opochs.    To  this  school,: 
I  though  probably  with  a  better  excuse  than  other  members  of 
I  it,  Mr.  Joaquin  Miller  belongs.   And  for  this  and  other  reasons  we. 
I  urge  him  now  to  wait ;  he  has  had  ample  recognition  given  to  the 
powers  which  he  really  possesses ;  he  should  now  abide  a  fuller 
I  experience  and  a  maturer  stage  of  culture. 
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PICTON'S  MEMORIALS  OF  LIVERPOOL.* 

IS  the  well-known  collocation  of  men's  cities  and  men's  way  of 
thinking  in  the  thii-d  line  of  the  Odyssey,  after  all,  only  a 
tautology?  Might  the  Homeric  Greeks  in  general,  instead  of 
putting  their  famous  string  of  questions  to  strangers,  "  Who  are 
you  ?  where  do  you  come  from  ?  "  &.c.,  have  condensed  them  into 
the  single  query,  "  Which  is  your  native  city  "  ?  In  other  words, 
is  there  such  an  individuality  about  towns,  modern  as  well  as 
ancient,  as  to  warrant  oui-  dividing  our  fellow-creatures,  not  only 
according  to  the  laws  of  craniology  or  the  distinctions  of  religious 
denominations,  but  also  as  cockneys,  Liverpudlians,  Manchester 
men  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  and  Boltonites  according  to 
the  only  generally  intelligible  application  of  the  word  ?  Such  a 
problem  can  hardly  fail  to  suggest  itself  after  a  perusal,  however 
unconscientious,  of  the  thirteen  hundred  pages  in  which  Mr. 
Picton  has  detailed  the  memorahilta  of  an  all  but  endless  series  of 
Sixaaajxtvui  (which  etymology  of  Dickey  Sam,  "  the  local  appella- 
tion for  one  born  within  the  sound  of  the  parish  bells  "  of  Liver- 
pool, though  rejected  by  our  author,  strikes  us  as  too  bad  to  be 
lost),  all  of  whom,  with  few  exceptions,  bear  an  odd  family  like- 
ness to  one  another.  These  exceptions,  it  is  true,  are  the  one  or 
two  men  of  genius  whom  Liverpool  has  produced;  but  even  a 
rai-a  avis  like  the  late  Mr.  Eoscoe,  and  a  phoenix  pure  and  simple 
like  Mr.  Gladstone,  have  in  their  plumage  some  feathers  of  the 
local  hue ;  and  to  have  been  born  and  bred  on  the  Mersey  is  ap- 
parently a  possession,  as  it  is  a  joy,  for  ever. 

Mr.  Pictou's  substantial  volumes  have,  as  he  very  modestly 
avows  in  his  preface,  not  been  compiled  in  the  expectation  of 
attracting  a  large  circle  of  readers.  He  is  aware  that  •*  provincial 
history  and  topography  "—why  does  he  use  the  absurd  and  de- 
grading adjective,  absurd  and  degrading,  i.e.  when  applied  in  an 
improper  sense  ? — have  few  charms  for  the  general  reader  ;  and  he 
pleads  guilty  to  having,  as  was  inevitable  from  the  plan  of  his 
work,  introduced  a  large  number  of  trivialities  into  his  pages.  At 
the  same  time  he  fairly  urges  that  the  history  of  Liverpool 
possesses  a  typical  as  well  as  a  general  interest ;  and  he  might 
have  added  that  it  depends  only  on  the  manner  of  treatment 
whether  the  history  of  any  town  which  is  not  merely  of  yesterday 
can  be  rendered  instructive  as  well  as  entertaining.  No  apology 
whatever  was  needed  for  his  design ;  and  the  way  in  which  he  has 
executed  it  is  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  of  all  to 
whom  the  streets  of  Liverpool  speak  of  the  past  as  well  as  of  the 
present.  We,  however,  as  treating  his  work  from  a  more  general 
point  of  view,  may  be  excused  from  following  him  into  the  details 
which  he  has  accumulated  with  so  indefatigable  a  zeal.  The  day 
may  come  when  the  histories  of  our  principal  English  cities  will  be 
placed  side  by  side  with  the  same  systematic  care  as  that  which 
the  Munich  Commission  is  now  expending  on  the  cities  of  Ger- 
many ;  in  that  day  Mr.  i^icton's  volumes  will  furnish  valuable 
materials  for  a  trained  historian,  who  will  have  little  difficulty  in 
excluding  the  delectable  rubbish  which  Mr.  Picton  has  quite 
judiciously  included  in  his  pages.  For  his  aim  was  not  scientific, 
and  the  general  bearings  of  the  history  of  Liverpool  upon  the 
national  history  at  large  he  has  only  discussed  incidentally.  His 
object  has  been  to  array  annalistically  the  materials  for  a  history 
of  the  commercial  growth  and  social  progress  of  the  second  mer- 
cantile town  in  England,  and  then  (without  fear  of  occasionally 
repeating  himself)  to  act  as  a  faithful  guide  through  its  streets  and 
suburbs,  making  every  house  or  site  which  has  a  tale  to  tell  tell 
it  with  all  the  circumstance  of  genial  communicativeness.  And, 
wisely  judging  that  a  history  of  Liverpool  unaccompanied  by  aspecial 
narrative  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Dock  Estate  would  resemble 
a  history  of  Athens  without  an  account  of  the  Laurian  mines,  he 
has  added  to  his  first  volume  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  famous 
six  miles  which  so  "  astonished  and  astounded  "  the  great  orator 
with  a  quotation  from  whom  this  satisfactory  summary  is  appro- 
priately concluded. 

From  an  author  whose  aims  are  at  once  so  modest  and  so  com- 
prehensive it  would  perhaps  be  unfair  to  demand  those  graces  of 
style  which  are,  not  indeed  irreconcilable  with,  but  not  specially 
necessary  in,  a  work  of  this  description.  We  therefore  cheerfully 
turn  the  first  page,  in  which  wo  were  at  first  sight  alarmed  by 
three  stale  quotations  in  a  single  paragraph,  and  acknowledge  that 
Mr.  Picton  has,  as  a  rule,  contrived  to  bo  decorous  without  being 
dull,  and  to  avoid  that  breathless  flippancy  which  "  metropolitan  " 
are  wont  to  share  with  "  provincial "  topographers.  Ho  tells  a 
good  story,  when  he  has  to  toll  it,  without  spoiling  it ;  and,  after 
ne  has  exhausted  his  stock  of  familiar  quotations,  generally  abstains 
from  wearying  the  reader's  patience  by  recurring  to  theui. 

We  wonder  whether  many  of  Mr.  Pictou's  local  readers  will 
turn  with  special  interest  to  the  earlier  pages  of  his  first  volume. 
Yet  it  is  here  that  some  of  the  most  curious  information  contained 
in  his  book  will  be  found.  The  commercial  progress  of  Liverpool 
in  the  days  of  lier  prosperity  is  a  familiiir  tah) ;  the  opoiiing  iif  tlio 
railway  from  Liverpool  to  Miuicliester,  together  with  the  disastrous 
incident  wliich  accompituiod  it,  has  been  narrated  a  tliousaud  times 
over;  tliu  liuuiours  ot  contested  elections,  on  whicii  iMr.  Picton 
dwells  with  peculiar  fondness,  are  idler  all  capable  <if  palling  upon 
the  purified  coiiKcience  of  our  own  day ;  and  Mr.  Ohidstono's 
speech  at  the  opuning  of  the  Liverpool  (Jollego,  if  it  dosorvos  to  bo 
remembered,  deserves  tiiiu  fate  leKs  eniphtiticnlly  than  his  recent 
•peech  in  the  same  walls  deserves  to  be  forgotten.    But,  as  in  the 

*  Meinnriala  of  J/nirpiml,  J/htoricitt  and  Topngriipliicol,  inclndinij  a 
lliitonj  of  the  Vocli  Ealalc,  By  J.  A.  I'ictOD,  I'.S'.A.  2  vols.  Lmiilun  : 
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life  of  a  great  man  whose  latter  days  have  been  uniformly  pro- 
sperous, the  mind  is  apt  to  dwell  with  peculiar  interest  upon  the 
brief  recortls  of  his  early  struggles  and  difficulties,  so,  in  the 
history  of  a  great  town  like  Liverpool,  which,  for  good  and  for  evil, 
has  during  recent  generations  played  so  important  a  part  in  the 
development  of  om-  national  life,  we  turn  with  something  more 
than  curiosity  to  the  long  and  weary  years  when  it  was,  so  to 
speak,  striving  for  bare  existence.  To  follow  the  course  of  the 
history  of  such  a  town  from  its  beginnings  to  its  turning-point  is 
to  us  at  least  as  interesting  as  to  watch  the  wonderful  rapidity  of 
its  pi'ogress,  when  that  progress  had  once  become  an  established 
certainty. 

Whatever  the  origin  may  be  of  the  "  primaeval  relics "  of 
Liverpool,  and  whether  or  not  the  "  Calder  stones  "  are  a  structure 
originally  erected  by  what,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  Mr.  Picton 
is  pleased  to  call  a  "  Turanian  "  race,  the  history  of  the  port,  which 
is  the  history  of  the  town,  of  Liverpool,  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
with  the  formation  of  the  harbour  itself.  As  the  Eoman 
geographers  make  no  mention  of  that  estuary,  it  is  assumed  with 
much  probability  that,  in  the  Roman  times,  "  the  broad  sheet  of 
water  from  the  Sloyne  up  to  Euncorn  was"  still  '-a  freshwater 
lake,  the  overflow  of  which  found  its  way  to  the  sea  by  a  com- 
paratively small  outlet  through  low  marshy  lands,  and  that  either 
by  the  subsidence  of  the  coast  line,  or  from  some  other  natural 
cause,  the  sea  broke  in  and  formed  the  present  narrow  portion  of 
the  estuary.  If  this  were  so,  as  there  would  be  no  harbour,  the 
insignificant  stream  might  well  be  overlooked  by  the  Eoman 
geographers."  The  incursion  of  the  sea  which  determined  the 
future  of  Liverpool  may  thus  very  likely  have  been  about  con- 
temporaneous with  the  cessation  of  the  Eoman  dominion  over 
Britain  and  the  period  of  the  English  Conquest.  In  any  case,  the 
earliest  mention  of  the  river  Mersey  itself  falls  as  late  as  the  reign 
of  zEthelred  the  Unready,  though  there  are  traces  in  the  names  of 
Low  and  Brown/oii;  hills  of  settlements  belonging  to  a  much 
earlier,  i.e.  pagan,  date.  But  the  real  founder  of  the  borough  and 
port  of  Liverpool  was  King  John,  who,  after  confirming  his  father's 
grant  of  Liverpool  and  other  lands  to  Henry  Fitzwarine  before  his 
own  accession  to  the  throne,  after  his  accession  exchanged  Liver- 
pool, and  himself  entered  into  possession  of  it,  at  the  same  time 
causing  the  first  so-called  "  charter  "  constituting  the  borough  to 
be  executed  (1207).  Mr.  Picton  facetiously  expresses  his  esteem 
for  King  John's  unhappy  memory  by  a  reference  to  Burns's 
"  Address  to  the  De'il " ;  but  he  also  more  appropriately  points 
out  the  probable  reason  why  John's  attention  was  directed  to  the 
port,  which  had  become  a  necessity  for  the  North- West  of  England 
after  the  partial  conquest  of  Ireland.  We  may  take  the  opportu- 
nity of  pointing  out  that  when  another  admirer  of  King  John, 
Bishop  Bale,  was  in  his  play  of  Kytig  Johan  racking  his  loyal 
brain  to  discover  all  that  could  be  discovered  in  favour  of  his 
hero,  yet  could  find  little  to  say  except  that 

In  Ijys  dayes  the  brydge  the  cytizens  did  contryve, 
Though  he  be  now  dead,  hys  noble  actes  are  alyve, 
Hys  zele  is  declared  as  towchynge  Christcs  religyon, 
In  that  he  exyled  the  Jews  out  of  this  region — 

he  would  probably  have  welcomed  even  so  small  a  mercy  as  the 
fact  of  King  John's  foundation  of  the  borough  of  Liverpool,  had 
Liverpool  in  the  early  Tudor  period  already  emerged  from  its 
obscurity.  For  its  progress,  though  it  began  prosperously,  was 
anything  but  rapid.  Under  Henry  lU.  the  borough  was  incorpo- 
rated, and  received  a  charter  proper,  granting  to  its  burgesses  a 
mercatorial  guild  with  a  hanse  and  other  liberties ;  and  this  ap- 
pears to  be  the  time  of  the  origin  of  its  so-called  "  common  "  seal 
(the  original  of  which  was  lost  in  1644),  bearing  the  inscription 
"  ISiyill.  cuminnne  Borgesid^'  (i.e.  comnmnce  Boryvndnm  de)  Liver- 
pool, and  the  figure  of  a  "  liver,"  or  cormorant,  which  we  learn 
was  intended  to  represent  "  the  symbolic  eagle  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  to  whom  the  inscription  on  the  seal,  Jvhis,  a  contrac- 
tion for  Johannis,  referred."  On  the  etymology  of  "Lever,"  or 
"  Liver,"  we  can  give  no  opinion.  Baines,  we  observe,  rejects  "  the 
fanciful  derivation  from  the  heraldic  bird,"  and  seems  to  incline 
to  Yffio  pol,  or  the  gentle  lake,  whence  the  more  ancient  orthography 
Lithcrpool ;  but  it  is  cheering  to  know  that  there  are  forty  vai'ia- 
tions  of  the  spelling  of  the  name. 

The  privileges  of  the  Eoyal  charters  were  freely  violated  under 
the  I'lautagenets  by  Edmund  Earl  of  Lancaster  and  his  successors, 
who  treated  the  freedom  of  the  borough  with  lordly  contempt, 
and  levied  the  tolls  on  their  own  behalf;  but  L^^-erpool  was  of 
sullicient  importance  to  be  represented  in  that  Parliament  of 
Edward  I.  from  which,  as  is  well  known,  the  continuity  of  our 
present  Parliamentary  system  properly  dates.  Its  population  was 
then  probably  under  a  thousand,  and  it  was  still  a  ([Uito  insignifi- 
cant port.  The  Scottish  wars  of  the  next  reigns  interfered  with  its 
progress;  yet  its  traders  were  forced  to  contribute  both  money  and 
ships  for  the  needs  of  Edward  III.  Nor  was  its  prosperity 
advanced  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  (when  we  meet  with  the 
first  mention  of  a  connexion  between  the  Stanley  family  and 
Liverpiiol ),  or  in  those  of  his  successors ;  and,  piu'tolving  in  the 
general  decay  of  natii)nal  progress  during  the  Wars  of  the  Eoses, 
it  seems  even  to  have  sulleretl  a  diminution  of  population.  The 
accoswion  of  Henry  VII.  brought  to  Liverpool,  which  he  of  course 
appropriated  together  witii  thu  rest  of  the  jiossessious  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  little  but  a  characteristic,  though  iu  lliis  case 
futile,  attempt  at  royal  extortion ;  and  the  economical  changes  of 
the  reign  of  his  successor  could  not  but,  so  far  as  they  allected 
Liverpool  at  all,  alfect  it  disnstrously.  Thus  in  I  544  Liverpool 
is  included  iu  the  list  of  decayed  towns  sot  forth  in  nu  Act  of 
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Parliament,  and  Leland,  whose  Itinm  ary  was  composed  about  the 
same  time,  describes  it  very  briefly,  though  not  altogether  hope- 
lessly, thus : — 

Lyrpole,  alias  Lvverpoole,  a  pavid  Towne,  hath  but  a  cliapcl,  Walton  a 
iii  miles  off,  not  far  from  the  Se  is  a  Paroche  church.  Ttie  Kinj;  hath  a 
Casteltt  there,  and  the  Erie  of  Darbe  a  Stone  Howse  there.  Irisch  Mar- 
chavmtes  cum  much  thither,  as  to  a  good  Haven. 

"  In  the  margin  he  remarks : — '  At  LjTpole  is  a  smaule  costome- 
payid  that  causeth  marchantes  to  resorte.'  Again : — '  Good  Mar- 
chandis  at  Lyrpole,  moch  Irisch  yarn  that  I\Ianchester  men  do  by 
ther."  "  The  latter  part  of  Henry  YHI.'s  time  is  also  noteworthy 
in  the  annals  of  Liverpool  as  having  first  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Molyneux  family,  whose  tinie-honoui-ed  connexion  with  the  town 
is  ail  but  coeval  with  its  existence,  the  lease  of  the  Crown  rights, 
and  as  having  restored  to  the  borough  the  right  of  sending  repre- 
sentatives to  Parliament,  which  had  been  suspended  for  more  than 
two  centuries. 

The  evil  days  of  Edward  VI.  and  of  his  successor  dragged  on ; 
the  plague  decimated — perhaps  more  than  decimated — the  thin 
population  of  the  decaying,  but  still  promising,  town  ;  and,  finally, 
in  1561,  a  hurricane  destroyed  the  breakwater  of  the  old 
haven.  But,  at  the  very  lowest  of  their  fortunes,  the  burgesses 
gave  proof  of  the  spirit  which  must  be  native  to  the  place,  ^h. 
Mayor  (his  name  was  Robert  Corbett)  called  together  the  whole 
town,  to  resolve  on  the  construction  of  a  new  haven  ;  "  of  his  own 
free  will  gave  a  pistole  of  gold  towards  the  beginning,  which  that 
day  was  good  and  current  all  England  through  for  5*.  lod., 
although  after,  in  a  few  days,  it  was  not  so  ;  but  by  proclamation 
in  London,  by  the  Queen's  Majesty,  was  prohibited  and  not 
current.  Also,  the  same  day,  Mr.  Sekerston  did  give,  also  the  rest 
of  the  congregation  did  give,  so  that  in  the  whole  was  gathered 
that  present  day  the  whole  sum  of  1 35.  gd.  current,"  with  which 
sum  the  work  was  begun  by  these  brave  men ;  and  we  will 
gladly  on  this  occasion  absolve  Mr.  Picton  for  enthusiastically 
quoting  a  passage  from  the  prophet  Nehemiah  as  a  parallel. 
Corbett  and  Sekerston  (whose  adroit  management  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby  as  the  proper  pei-son  to  nominate  a  burgess  in  Parliament 
we  must  pass  by)  are  justly  remembered  for  their  services  to 
their  native  town ;  and  the  latter  boldly  brought  its  grievances 
before  Queen  Elizabeth  herself,  praying  her  to  "relieve  us  like 
a  mother."  His  saying,  "  Save  me  and  mine,  and  the  good 
town  of  Liverpool  and  theirs,  and  then  let  the  nobles  kill  whom 
they  please,"  may  not  savour  of  a  very  advanced  species  of  patriot- 
ism ;  but  patriotism,  like  charity,  begins  at  home,  and  the  spirit 
of  Sekerston's  prayer  is  that  which  has  made  small  towns  great, 
and  great  towns  powerful,  in  other  ages  and  countries  £3  well  as 
his  own.  From  this  period  the  trade  of  Liverpool  (which  now 
boasted  seven  streets)  went  ^steadily,  though  still  at  first  slowly, 
forward.  Forms  of  government  have  little  influence  on  prosperity 
at  such  a  stage  of  development;  and  the  establishment  in 
Elizabeth's  reign  of  a  Common  Council,  which  was  to  fill  up  its 
own  vacancies,  as  well  as  the  gradual  supersession  of  the  burgage 
tenants  by  the  freemen  as  common  burgesses,  acquired  no  vital 
significance  for  the  history  of  the  town  till  a  much  later  date.  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  from  1588  to  1592  Liverpool  was  repre- 
sented in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Bacon,  a  fact  which,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Picton,  is  noted  by  none  of  Bacon's  biographers. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  town  through  the 
Civil  War,  which  are  exceptionally  well  known.  Mr.  Picton  says 
that  the  trenches  cut  in  the  rock  by  Prince  Rupert  during  his  siege 
of  Liverpool,  after  it  had  been  taken  by  the  Parliamentary  forces, 
are  still  visible  in  Lime  Street.  Finally,  the  place  wa3  recovered 
by  the  Parliament,  and,  in  spite  of  much  suflering  fi-om  war  and 
plague,  survived  through  these,  as  through  previous  troubles,  for 
the  advent  of  a  brighter  day.  With  the  Restoration  at  last  begins 
a  visible  increase  of  trade  and  prosperity.  After  the  Plague  and 
the  Great  Fire  of  London  it  appears  that  "  several  ingenious  men 
settled  in  Liverpool,  which  originated  the  trade  of  the  port  to  the 
plantations  and  other  places.  This  so  enlarged  the  trade  of  the 
port  that,  from  scarcely  paying  the  salaries  of  the  officers  of  customs, 
Liverpool  before  the  close  of  the  century  possessed  the  third  part 
of  the  trade  of  the  country,  and  paid  the  King  upwards  of  50,000/. 
a  year  in  customs."  This  statement,  extracted  from  the  case  laid 
before  Parliament  in  1699,  on  the  application  for  an  Act  to  con- 
stitute Liverpool  a  separate  parish,  Mr.  Picton  characterizes  as 
"no  doubt  exaggerated";  but  it  shows  how  the  tide  had  at  last 
set  in.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  West  India  trade,  sup- 
ported by  a  considerable  influx  of  capital  from  London,  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  Liverpool's  commercial  prosperity.  By  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century  Livei-pool  numbered  over  five  thousand 
inhabitants;  and  the  number  of  vessels  in  the  year  1699  was 
1 02,  with  a  tonnage  of  8,6 1 9. 

We  must  at  this  point  break  off  our  survey,  which  we  intended 
to  restrict  to  the  less  familiar  part  of  the  history  of  Liverpool. 
The  various  trades  (one  of  them  we  need  not  particularize)  in 
which  Liverpool  successively  and  simultaneously  engaged,  and  the 
gradual  extension  of  her  shipping  and  of  the  appliances  to  meet 
its  necessities,  are  all  discussed  by  Mr.  Picton ;  but,  except  in  the 
history  of  the  Dock  Estate,  the  annalistic  method  which  he 
has  from  the  nature  of  his  plan  pursued  makes  the  bulk  of  his 
work  more  suitable  for  reference  than  for  consecutive  reading. 
This  method  at  the  same  time  leads  him  to  enumerate  events 
great  and  small  with  the  same  degree  of  conscientiousness,  and  to 
give  a-s  much  space  to  the  starting  of  the  first  stage-coach  out  of 
Liverpool  as  to  the  completion  of  the  Bridgwater  Canal,  wliicli 
latter  event,  in  point  of  iacx,  may  be  said  to  open  the  second  epoch 


in  the  history  of  Liverpool's  commercial  prosperity.  But,  as  we 
have  said,  Mr.  Picton  does  not  profess  to  be  a  scientific  historifin. 

Leaving  then  all  these  facts,  important  and  unimportant, 
omitting  also  all  notice  of  the  tremendous  Parliamentary  contests 
of  the  good  old  times,  when  Brougham  might  make  immortal 
speeches  though  General  Gascoyne  was  sure  to  be  returned,  but 
when  Canning's  name  also  shed  lustre  on  the  Parliamentary 
annals,  not  otherwise  of  high  national  interest,  of  Liverpool — we 
may,  in  conclusion,  advert  to  one  pleasant  and  encouraging  fact  to 
be  gathered  from  the  records  of  this  great  commercial  town. 
Liverpool  may,  as  Mr.  Picton  is  not  unwilling  to  admit,  "  love  a 
lord " ;  but  when  it  has  once  become  conscious  of  owning  a 
genius,  it  is  as  true  to  its  veneration  for  him  as  to  its  native  devo- 
tion to  a  Molyneux  or  a  Stanley.  To  minds  innocent  of  cotton, 
there  is  no  name  which  connects  itself  so  inseparably  with  Liver- 
pool as  that  of  AVilliam  Roscoe ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  find  this 
name  pervading  both  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Picton's  loyal  re- 
cords. Roscoe's  politics,  like  his  poetry,  may  belong  to  a  past 
age;  and  in  the  progress  of  historical  study  and  historical 
criticism  even  the  work  upon  which  his  lasting  fame  is  based 
may  fail  to  satisfy  in  many  respects  the  severer  tests  applied 
by  a  better  trained  and  more  sternly  inclined  generation  of 
students.  But,  after  this  has  been  admitted,  it  must  remain  incon- 
testable that  not  only  is  his  career  an  instance  of  self-help  of  a 
more  elevated  description  than  that  which  enables  a  man  to  die  a 
millionaire  and  leave  half  a  dozen  munificent  bequests  to  half  a 
dozen  exemplary  institutions,  but  that  it  furnishes  signal  proof  of 
the  power  of  genius  to  control  circumstances,  instead  of  being 
controlled  by  them.  It  would  not  be  incorrect  to  describe  Roscoe 
as  the  refuge  of  art  and  literature  in  what  was,  comparatively 
speaking,  a  wilderness  of  counting-houses ;  but  he  did  what  is 
infinitely  more  than  encourage  by  kindness — he  stimulated  by 
example ;  and  if  there  is  nothing  more  pleasing  in  the  recent  pro- 
gi'ess  of  Lancashire  than  the  evidence  of  its  becoming  alive  to 
other  demands  than  those  of  mere  material  advancement,  no  small 
share  of  the  influence  which  has  contributed  to  that  result  is 
due  to  the  career  of  one  whom  every  true  son  of  Liverpool 
will  long  continue  to  remember  among  her  foremost  worthies. 
Roscoe  once  spoke,  in  reference  to  his  own  exertions,  of  the  "per- 
versity of  disposition  which  delights  to  be  employed  in  anything 
but  what  it  ought  to  be."  If  his  native  county  would  at  times 
similarly  forget  itself,  life  in  it,  at  the  risk  of  being  a  little  more 
varied,  would  lose  nothing  of  its  activity,  and  would  gain  some- 
thing in  its  influence  upon  the  current  of  national  progress. 


BY  AND  BY.* 

IF  the  late  Lord  Lytton  could  have  foreseen  the  number  of 
imitators  which  his  unfortunate  squib,  the  Coming  Race,  has 
produced,  it  is  possible  that  he  might  never  have  given  it  to  the 
public.  It  was  a  novelty  in  its  way,  and  it  was  marked,  or  rather 
the  earlier  chapters  were  marked,  by  originality  and  ability  of  a 
certain  order.  People  read  the  book  and  talked  about  it.  A 
mild  form  of  literatui-e  dealing  with  an  imaginary  future  seemed 
acceptable,  and  the  inventive  genius  of  writers  like  the  au- 
thors of  Ereivhon  and  Coli/7nhia  was  stimulated  to  make  capital 
out  of  this  newly  developed  taste.  Nor  is  the  vein  yet  exhausted. 
There  is  a  lower  deep  even  in  prophetic  literature ;  and  until 
Mr.  Edward  ISEaitland  produces  another  work  of  fiction  of  the 
same  character,  that  place  of  honour  must  be  assigned  to 
By  and  By.  It  is  difficult  to  reproduce  the  past  efiectively, 
and  even  an  attempt  to  do  so  requires  some  reading  and  some 
historical  knowledge.  The  present  is  cramped  and  fettered  by 
the  unwisdom  of  antiquity,  and  any  treatment  of  it  is  ex- 
posed to  the  rude  assaults  of  a  commonplace  and  unappreciative 
criticism.  A  great  soul  like  that  of  Mr.  Edward  Maitland  is 
weary  of  the  stale  treatment  of  everyday  life  with  its  dogmas 
and  conventionalities,  and  little  feminine  decorums.  His  spirit 
pants  for  the  boundless  prairies  of  an  illimitable  future,  where 
human  nature  goes  about  without  even  a  moral  figleaf  to  cover 
its  nakedness.  In  the  vastness  of  the  future  the  spirit  may 
"  evolve."  It  may  dream  dreams  wilder  than  any  that  are 
dreamed  in  Hanwell.  It  may  rid  itself  of  all  conventionality, 
and  reconstitute  society  according  to  its  own  divine  dogmas. 
The  part  is  an  easy  one  to  play  now  that  Lord  Lytton  has 
suggested  it.  You  have  only  to  go  far  enough  into  the  future, 
and  treat  of  it  with  adequate  incoherence,  and  the  greater  nonsense 
you  write  the  more  successful  your  book  is  likely  to  be. 

Mr.  Maitland  has  followed  Lord  Lytton 's  lead  in  this  spirit. 
In  justice,  however,  to  the  Cominy  Race,  we  must  say  that  his  book 
can  hardly  be  called  an  imitation.  The  general  framework  was  pro- 
bably suggested  by  it,  but  the  treatment  of  whit  for  courtesy  we 
may  call  the  design  of  the  book  is  entirely  the  author's  own.  He  has 
the  courage  of  such  convictions  as  he  has  the  capacity  to  form,  and 
it  would  be  unfair  to  him,  and  cruel  to  Lord  Lytton's  memory,  to 
offer  any  suggestion  which  might  seem  to  deprive  Mr.  Maitland  of  any 
credit  he  may  derive  therefrom.  The  life  represented  in  the  book  is 
supposed  to  be  that  of  many  centuries  hence,  and  the  scenes  in 
which  this  future  life  is  portrayed  are  carried  on  mostly  in  the  air. 
The  hero  is  called  "  Christmas  Carol,"  Christmas  being — we  were 
going  to  say  his  Christian  name,  but  Mr.  Maitland  would  repu- 
diate such  an  interpretation  as  savouring  of  dogma — his  first  name, 

•  Ttij  and  Bij.  An  Historical  Romance  of  the  future.  B^-  Edward 
Maitland,  Aullior  of  "  The  Pilgrim  and  the  Shrine,"  " Higher  Law,"  &c 
•?  vols.   London  :  Bcntlev  &  Son.  1873. 
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and  Carol  his  surname.  There  is  no  particular  reason,  unless  it  be 
for  euphony,  why  the  order  of  the  names  should  not  be  reversed,  or 
indeed  why  he  should  have  had  any  name  at  all,  considering  the 
exceptional  circumstances  of  his  birth  and  upbringing.  But  the 
author  has  called  him  Christmas  Carol,  "  and  never,"  it  appears, 
*'  did  name  and  nature  more  closely  correspond."  He  was  born  in 
a  balloon  upon  an  iceberg  near  the  North  Pole  ;  he  lived  his  life 
in  a  balloon ;  he  loved  the  poetry  of  balloons,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  stave : — 

Balloon  !  Balloon  !  Balloon ! 

Go  up  and  hunt  the  sky  ; 
Then  come  and  tell  us  soon 

What  you  have  found  on  high. 
*  *  * 

Balloon  !  Balloon !  Balloon ! 
Tell  us  of  what  the  stars  are  made, 

What  are  their  children  like  ? 
We're  always  told  they're  good  as  gold, 

And  never  sulk  or  strike. 
But  arn't  they  often  giddy  found, 
With  always  rolling  round  and  round  ? 

He  was  brought  up  with  a  childlike  faith  in  the  "  Holy  Trinity  of 
the  Excellencies,"  Goodness,  Beauty,  and  Use,  impersonated  by 
three  guardians,  "  each  of  whom  was  an  exponent  of  a  different 
yet  co-ordinate  factor  in  the  sum  of  triune  perfection." 

He  married  two  wives.  The  first  was  "  reared  in  tropical  Africa, 
and  possessed  a  temperament  so  ardent  and  impulsive  that  she 
foimd  it  impossible  to  tone  herself  down  to  civilization  point." 
She  was  also  (we  are  quoting  the  style  of  the  future,  and  cannot 
be  held  responsible  for  it)  "regarded  as  the  most  perfect  specimen 
of  simple  womanhood  for  the  potency  of  her  instinct  of  monopoly, 
and  the  absolute  concentration  of  all  the  faculties  of  her  being  in 
the  main  function  of  her  sex."  By  this  wife  our  hero  had  a  daughter 
who  was  "  the  due  resultant  of  the  compounded  natures  of  her 
parents  " — a  person  of  "  a  rich  and  roomy  nature,  who  required  all 
the  larger  brain  she  had  derived  from  her  father  to  balance  the 
mighty  impulses  of  her  heart."  The  second  Mrs.  Christmas  Carol 
was  of  a  difierent  type.  "  She  had  the  aspect  of  one  from  whose 
veins  all  the  blood  has  been  drawn,  and  whose  vitality  is  nourished 
only  by  a  cold  colourless  lymph."  She  was  "  an  ingrained  liar  " 
(we  are  again  quoting  the  language  of  the  future),  who  had  the 
perversity,  in  her  husband's  eyes,  to  be  faithful  to  him,  and  un- 
charitable towards  people  of  ambiguous  character : — 

"  Hear  me,"  he  said  sternly, "  and  lay  to  heart  what  I  say.  It  is  no 
matter  for  boasting  to  have  the  physical  characteristic  you  call  purity,  when 
every  thought  and  word  is  an  outrage  against  every  virtue  of  the  soul. 
Infinitelj'  better  is  the  ardour  of  the  tire  than  the  chastity  of  the  iceberg, 
for  with  warmth  there  is  a  possibility  of  life  ;  whereas,  of  the  disposition 
you  evince,  there  can  come  nought  but  utter  death.  My  whole  moral 
nature  rises  in  revolt  against  the  insincerity  and  hardness  you  seem  to 
delight  in  exhibiting.   Unless  you  amend,  we  must  dwell  apart." 

"  Every  nerve,"  we  are  told,  "  in  Mr.  Carol's  moral  nature 
quivered  with  indignation  "  as  he  administered  this  well-merited 
rebuke  to  his  "  lymph-nourished  "  partner.  Between  these  oppo- 
Bite  types  of  the  matrimonial  temperament  the  hero  of  the 
romance  had  a  hard  time  of  it  when  he  was  out  of  his  balloon. 
It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  he  spent  most  of  his  spare  time 
in  it,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume  he  died,  as  a  gentle- 
man should,  in  his  own  balloon  : — 

Bom  in  a  balloon,  I  verily  believe  [says  the  narrator  of  this  incident]  that  by 
his  own  choice,  through  the  action  of  some  divine  instinct,  he  is  also  buried  in 
a  balloon.  Buried,  as  Bertie  well  saj's,  not  to  moulder  in  damp  dark  earth, 
but  far  above  the  corroding  influences  of  our  lower  atmosphere  ;  far  above 
the  lightning  ranges  ;  far  above  the  breezes  such  as  we  know  them  ;  even 
in  those  blue  depths  of  air  whence  he  was  wont  in  life  to  seek  his  inspira- 
tions.  Let  us  rather  envy  him  his  euthanasia.; 

These  incidents  seem  but  slender  threads  on  which  to  weave  so 
great  a  web  as  By  and  By,  And  it  may  be  that  they  hardly  give 
an  adequate  impression  of  the  full-blown  splendour  of  the  book. 
Though  the  modest  title-page  describes  the  work  simply  as  "  an  His- 
torical Romance  of  the  1  uture,"  it  contains,  like  the  Scotchman's 
eheep's-head,  "  a  dale  of  fine  confused  feeding  in  t'ill't."  To  the 
uninstructed,  indeed,  it  is  only  a  grotesque  conglomeration  of  foolish 
End  impure  imaginings,  but  to  the  disciples  whom  Mr.  Maitland 
has  called  around  him,  the  "Romance  of  the  Future"  is  another 
name  for  a  Divine  Revelation.  Two  chapters  of  this  now  Evangel 
have  already,  it  appears,  been  given  to  the  public.  But  nobody 
Beems  to  have  been  aware  that  they  were  a  revelation  at  all.  In 
this  the  third  chapter  now  presented  to  us,  the  author  has  taken 
pity  on  poor  humanity,  and  expounded  their  hidden  purpose  in 
the  following  words : — 

In  the  Pilgrim  and  the.  Shrine  was  represented  a  youth  escaping  from  the 
trammels  of  traditional  belief,  and  laying  himself  whollj'  open  to  the  in- 
fluences of  the  living  Universe,  so  as  to  allow  his  entire  system  of  religious 
^faith  to  evolve  itself  freely  from  the  contact  of  external  nature  with  his 
'own  soul. 

In  Higher  Law  a  similar  method  was  applied  to  Morals. 

Having  endeavoured  in  these  two  books  to  exhibit  the  evolution  of  Rfli- 
gion  and  Morals  out  of  the  contact  of  the  world  with  the  human  coiiscious- 
rc8B,  the  author  cherishes  the  hope  of  being  able  some  day  to  complete  the 
acrks  by  a  third. 

It  19  hard  upon  a  man  to  havo  to  explain  his  jokes ;  but  to 
call  upon  a  prophet  to  translate  into  popular  language  tho  inner 
meaning  of  a  revolution  many  years  after  even  liis  aisciples  had 
forgotten  all  about  it,  is  almost  unprecedented  in  tho  history  of 
creeds.  But  tho  worst  of  it  is  that  tlio  riddle  is  fitill  un.solved. 
"  What  tlie  general  intention  of  tlic  series  now  completed  may  be," 
Mr.  Maitlana  Bays,  "as  well,  of  course,  rh  how  far  that  intention 
iinda  its  fullilmuiit  in  JJy  and  lit/,  the  reader  in  loft  to  determine 


for  himself."  If  any  reader  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  determine 
anything  about  either  this  chapter  of  the  series  or  any  other,  he 
had  better  get  the  book  and  try.  We  have  wasted  some  time 
upon  it,  far  more  than  such  a  worthless  book  deserves,  and  we 
have  failed  to  form  any  idea  whatever  as  to  the  general  in- 
tention of  all  or  any  of  the  lot.  They  seem  to  us  to  contain 
little  else  than  some  shreds  and  patches  of  crude  philosophies 
picked  up  at  public  lectures  and  places  where  smatterings  of  great 
subjects  are  easily  acquired,  and  a  great  deal  of  unpleasant  folly 
about  the  relations  of  the  sexes.  We  cannot,  therefore,  offer  any 
assistance  in  the  solution  of  this  grand  enigma.  But,  in  default, 
we  can  direct  attention  to  some  of  the  more  striking  characteristics 
of  the  future  as  they  are  pictured  in  By  and  By. 

The  great  feature  is  the  effect  upon  posterity  of  what  the  author 
calls  the  "  Victorian  Emancipation,"  "  a  movement  which  con- 
stituted the  crown  and  completion  of  the  Reformation."  Before 
this  great  moral  event  the  world,  like  the  Wiffle- waffle  of  theDesert 
with  its  beak  in  the  sand,  was  sitting  on  an  "  inverted  pyramid." 
Three  causes  were  supreme  in  turning  the  Pyramid  upside  down, 
or  downside  up,  and  so  putting  it  all  right  again.  These  were,  Mr. 
Edward  Maitland,  "  the  Maids'  Revolt,"  or  the  "  woman's  move- 
ment," and  what,  with  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  humour  of  the 
future,  Mr.  Maitland  calls  "  the  c?/-a<atory  clauses  of  the  Athana- 
sian  Creed."  The  face  of  the  world  was  changed  when  Mr.  Mait- 
land proclaimed  the  Emancipation.  All  dogmas,  and  especially 
the  "  dogma  of  marriage,"  were  abolished,  and  men  and  women — 
more  particularly  women — lived  and  moved  and  had  their  being  in 
a  moral  (or  an  immoral)  state  of  nature.  The  religion  of  the 
Emancipation  was  the  worship  of  the  "  Holy  Trinity  of  the  Ex- 
cellencies" ;  and  "the  essence  of  the  Emancipation  was  to  follow 
our  individual  temperaments,"  as  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  the 
following  description  of  the  character  of  Susanna  Avenil,  daughter 
of  one  of  "  the  exponents  of  a  different  yet  co-ordinate  factor  in 
the  sum  of  triune  perfection" : — 

Inheriting  the  strongly  marked  independence  of  character  belonging  to 
her  race,  Susanna  Avenil  was  one  of  those  women  who  valued  liberty  above 
love,  and  placed  her  own  individuality  and  work  before  her  affections.  She 
felt  that  as  a  woman  she  had  a  right  to  complete  herself,  and  she  regarded 
no  human  being  as  complete  until  he  or  she  had  become  a  parent.  In  her 
own  case,  it  was  a  duty  owed  to  the  race,  as  well  as  to  herself ;  a  duty  from 
which,  had  she  been  weakly  in  body  or  brain,  she  would  have  considered 
herself  exempt ;  or,  rather,  her  duty  would  have  lain  the  other  way.  The 
lowest  types  and  worst  specimens  of  humanity,  she  argued,  are  sure  to 
breed ;  so  that  if  the  best  abstain,  the  world  will  soon  be  given  up  to  the 
worst,  and  the  struggle  for  existence  wiU  end  in  the  siuvival  of  the 
least  fit. 

«*••*« 

It  was  without  a  particle  of  vanity  that  she  regarded  her  own  noble 
development  of  constitution  and  form.  She  had  inherited  them,  and  it 
was  no  merit  of  hers  to  have  them.  But  the  inheritance  brought  a  duty 
with  it.  Having  inherited,  she  must  transmit  them.  It  was  only  by  re- 
paying to  posterity  the  debt  owed  to  her  ancestry,  that  she  would  deserve 
well  of  her  kind. 

The  old-fashioned  domestic  life  had  no  charm  for  her.  She  deemed  it 
fatal  to  independence  and  individuality ;  and  scorned,  as  an  oriental  ex- 
travagance, the  notion  that  it  is  a  woman's  chief  end  to  minister  to  the 
comfort  of  a  man.  She  scorned  also  the  man  who  wanted  such  comfort. 
People  had  said  that  although  so  fine  a  creature,  she  was  of  a  hard  nature. 
But  a  time  came  when  she  appeared  to  them  to  soften.  She  had  experienced 
a  grief,  a  mortification,  and  for  some  time  held  her  head  less  high  than  had 
been  her  wont.  Had  she  been  crossed  in  love  ?  No ;  the  man  with  whom 
she  had  entered  into  matrimonial  partnership  had  exhibited  no  symptom 
of  indifi'erence  to  her.  He  was  a  noble  fellow,  but  she  had  failed  to  become 
a  mother,  and  the  failure  was  to  her  a  bitter  sorrow.  She  feared  that,  after 
all,  she  was  not  to  be  a  complete  woman,  and  at  this  thought  her  stately 
head  drooped.  The  terms  of  her  contract  made  a  severance  easy,  even  had 
the  Legislature  not  regarded  childlessness  as  a  valid  plea.  Their  compact 
had  been  one  into  which  but  little  of  sentiment,  as  commonly  understood, 
entered.  Mingling  with  his  feeling  of  profound  respect  for  her  nobility  of 
character,  was  a  regret  on  the  score  of  the  too  business-like  nature  of  her 
disposition.  Her  temperature  could  not  rise  to  the  level  of  such  love  as  was 
likely  to  prove  creative. 

At  least,  such  was  liis  theorj'.  As  for  himself,  he  soon  married  again,  and 
then  came  a  new  mortification  for  Susanna.  It  did  not  consist  in  that  which 
ordinarily  constitutes,  a  humiliation  for  women.  She  knew  not  how  to  be 
jealous.    But  in  his  new  association  her  late  husband  became  a  father. 

At  length  she  gathered  courage  to  try  again.  This  time,  to  her  joy  and 
pride,  she  had  the  success  for  which  she  pined. 

After  this  illustration  of  wliat  our  descendants  are  destined  to 
achieve,  it  may  bo  unnecessary  to  mar  the  effect  by  any  further 
quotations.  There  is  much  to  be  learned  of  the  future  in  these 
pages,  and  some  very  choice  specimens  of  both  the  humour  and  the 
poetry  of  posterity  may  be  found  sprinkled  about.  These  may,  it 
IS  true,  disappoint  the  sanguine,  but  they  oi'o  quite  as  good  as 
cither  the  philosophy  or  tho  prose. 

Tho  most  interesting  point  connected  with  the  book  is.  strange 
to  say,  to  bo  found  in  the  advertisements  attached  to  tne  third 
volume.  They  are  but  an  illustration  of  the  trite  old  saying  (if 
we  may  presume  in  Mr.  Maitland's  presence  to  borrow  from  a 
familiar  Book  of  Dogmas)  that  a  prophet  has  no  honour  in  his 
own  country.  It  is  in  Brooklyn,  U.S.,  and  in  Chicago  that  the 
New  Revelation  comes  like  words  of  glad  tidings.  "Amidst  the 
barren  verbiage,  the  arid  fruitless  waste,  which  constitutes  the 
plane  (sic)  of  ordinary  fictitious  literature,  this  remarkable  book," 
says  the  Chicayo  Times,  "is  a  sparkling  oasis,  where  the  (hough  tfid 
reader  can  satisfy  tho  demands  of  both  brain  and  heart.  .  .  . 
Among  the  few  notable  examples  in  tho  region  of  fiction,  in  which 
it  requires  genius  at  white  heat  to  triumph  over  all  difilculties,  are 
Goethe's  Wilhelm  Mcistc}-  and  the  Elective  Affinities;  Itichter's 
I'/uwei;  Fniit,  and  Thorn  pieces,  and  Tiiaii ;  Hawthorne's  Marbk 
Faim ;  and  tiuorgo  Eliot's  llomula,  Iliyher  Law "  (a  former 
work  of  Mr.  Maitlimd's,  one  of  the  series)  "  is  equal  to  any  of 
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these  in  eloquence  and  depth  of  insight,  and  in  the  art  of  con- 
struction superior  to  all  except  the  last  two."  Happy  Chicago ! 
•we  now  know  the  pastures  from  which  the  Prophet  of  the  E  uanci- 
pation  leads  his  silly  sheep. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

OF  all  Oriental  countries,  Egypt*  is  iindouhtedly  that  in  which 
the  inoculation  of  European  ideas  has  been  most  complete, 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  further  described  as  the  only  one  whose 
rulers  have  embraced  these  ideas  as  a  matter  of  genuine  preference, 
and  without  any  suspicion  of  arriere-pensee.  The  Shah  of  Persia 
may  possibly  regard  his  European  journey  as  a  necessity  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  hardness  of  the  times ;  but  the  Khedive  is  un- 
questionably as  alive  as  any  European  to  the  advantages  of  rail- 
ways, banks,  newspapers,  and  other  appliances  of  Occidental 
civilization.  The  great  questions,  how  far  this  revolution  is  being 
accomplished  in  an  enlightened  spirit,  and  whether  it  does  notmerely 
graze  the  surface  of  society,  leaving  the  innermost  core  unaffected, 
are  discussed  in  a  somewhat  desponding  spirit  by  Herr  Moritz 
Liittke,  a  German  clergyman,  recently  of  Alexandria,  whose 
long  residence  in  E»ypt  unquestionably  gives  him  a  pritnd  facie 
claim  to  attention.  If  we  are  unable  to  repose  implicit  confidence 
in  his  observations  and  deductions,  it  is  not  from  distrust  of  his 
veracity,  or  from  overlooking  the  optimistic  illusions  to  which 
those  are  exposed  who  seek  to  estimate  the  progress  of  an 
Oriental  country  from  a  European  point  of  view,  but  from  the 
writer's  obvious  deficiencies  in  sympathy,  sagacity,  and  intel- 
lectual power.  It  is  apparent  that  he  has  merely  viewed  Egyp- 
tian society  from  the  outside,  and  that  he  has  not  been  able  so  to 
identify  himself  with  its  spirit  as  to  judge  it  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  natives  themselves.  We  are  told  much  that  must  be 
perfectly  obvious  to  every  foreign  resident,  and  with  which,  by 
dint  of  constant  repetition,  we  ourselves  bad  become  pretty  well 
acquainted ;  but,  had  we  only  Herr  Liittke  for  a  guide,  we  should 
be  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  this  defective  society  still  manages 
to  subsist,  how  every  kind  of  public  extravagance,  corruption, 
and  malversation  is  still  compatible  with  national  prosperity  and 
actual  progress.  For  an  answer  to  the  latter  class  of  questions  we 
must  resort  to  the  excellent,  if  somewhat  too  favourable,  work  of 
Herr  Stephan ;  for  an  answer  to  the  former,  so  far  as  the  Feliah  is 
concerned,  to  Lady  Duff  Gordon ;  as  relates  to  the  Levantines,  to 
Mr.  Bayle  St.  John.  These  writers,  cordial,  genial,  unshackled 
by  prejudices,  and  domesticated  among  the  classes  of  whom  they 
respectively  treat,  attained  a  comprehension  of  their  ideas  and 
feelings  which  must,  we  fear,  be  denied  in  any  case  to  a  foreign 
clergyman,  whose  profession  marks  him  out  as  an  alien,  and  who 
has  need  of  much  discretion  to  escape  being  regarded  as  an 
enemy.  Without  imputing  intolerance  to  Herr  Liittke,  it  is  stiU 
manifest  that  he  has  never  been  able  to  free  himself  from  the 
conception  of  Mohammedanism  as  something  to  be  put  down,  and 
that  he  can  only  tell  us  how  it  appears  to  a  respectable  Lutheran 
pastor.  This  is  not  exactly  what  we  want  to  know,  and  the  same 
remark  applies  in  a  less  degree  to  his  account  of  the  native 
Christians.  In  treating  of  the  European  element  he  is  more 
at  home,  and  his  volumes  contain  much  useful  information  with 
reference  to  the  progress  and  prospects  of  schools  and  missions. 
The  Roman  Church,  he  says,  spares  no  pains  to  increase  her  in- 
fluence in  the  country.  The  religious  and  educational  chapters 
are  the  most  distinguishing  features  of  his  volumes.  On  all 
questions  of  administration  and  statistics  he  is  far  inferior  to  Herr 
Stephan.    It  is  interesting,  however,  to  learn  his  opinion  of  the 

E resent  Government,  which  is  by  no  means  favourable.  Little, 
e  thinks,  can  be  expected  from  its  egotistic  innovations,  but  the 
superposition  of  a  thin  varnish  of  refinement  upon  the  indigenous 
barbarism  ;  and  he  directly  accuses  it  of  conniving  at  the  slave 
trade  for  the  sake  of  the  tax  upon  the  transit  of  slave  merchandise 
up  the  Nile.  We  can  easily  believe  that  the  Khedive's  govern- 
ment is  very  far  from  disinterested  or  truly  enlightened,  but 
the  consequences  which  may  arise  from  the  disturbance,  from 
whatever  motives,  of  the  inveterate  stagnation  of  Egyptian  society, 
require  to  be  estimated  by  reasoners  of  a  different  calibre  from 
Herr  Liittke. 

The  fallen  reputation  of  Spain  is  in  no  way  retrieved  by  the  ob- 
servations of  the  latest  traveller,  Professor  Geppertf,  which  indeed 
seem  calculated  to  bereave  that  unfortunate  country  of  the  last 
of  the  iUusiona  that  still  cling  to  her.  It  must  be  considered 
in  fairness,  however,  that  Professor  Geppert  had  more  to  try 
his  temper  than  is  likely  to  befall  the  generality  of  travellers. 
He  visited  the  country  with  a  view  to  literary  research,  and  his 
adventures  on  this  quest  were  little  but  a  long  series  of  disap- 
pointments. At  Madrid  he  found  no  edition  of  a  classical  author 
fesa  than  a  century  old ;  at  Toledo  he  had  to  inform  the  librarian 
of  the  existence  of  his  own  catalogue,  of  which  that  functionary 
himself  was  profoundly  unconscious;  at  Seville  he  ascertained 
the  existence  of  two  important  Iloman  inscriptions  only  to 
learn  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  copy  them  until 
they  should  have  been  edited  by  a  gentleman  unacquainted  with 
Latin.  A  still  greater  disqualification  for  a  cheerful  view  of 
Spanish  affairs  is  the  Professor's  morbid  disinclination  to  be  robbed^ 
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or  even  cheated — incidents  which  the  traveller  should  regard  aa 
things  of  course.  We  can  imagine  that  his  tour  might  have  worn 
a  very  different  aspect  to  him  had  he  been  a  younger  man,  endowed 
with  a  keener  sense  of  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art,  negligent 
of  books  in  a  country  where  nobody  reads,  and  less  sensitive 
on  the  theme  of  his  abstracted  clothes-brush  and  misappro- 
priated boots.  His  entire  inability  to  bring  himself  down  to 
the  Spanish  level — a  gi'eat  descent  from  the  German  level,  it 
must  be  owned — tinges  his  narrative  with  a  more  pro- 
nounced air  of  querulousness  than  properly  belongs  to  it ;  for  the 
expression  of  his  grievances,  even  when  he  feels  himself  most 
aggrieved,  is  moderate  enough.  On  political  matters  he  has  little 
to  say,  but  remarks,  as  others  have  remarked,  that  the  one  insti- 
tution in  the  country  with  any  vitality  is  the  army,  and  that  in 
the  last  resort  everything  will  depend  upon  the  action  of  its  lead- 
ing chiefs.  The  possibility  of  the  total  dissolution  of  this  last  re- 
presentative of  the  principle  of  authority  had  evidently  not 
presented  itself  to  him.  He  sensibly  observes  that  the  evils  of 
Spain  are  principally  due  to  moral  and  social  causes,  and  is  fully 
impressed  with  the  paramount  duty  of  the  Government  to  remedy 
before  all  things  that  which  he  has  found  especially  detrimental 
to  himself — the  circulation  of  counterfeit  money. 

With  the  exception  of  an  old  version  of  the  "  Leviathan,"  the 
rendering  of  Hobbes's  treatise  "De  Cive"*.',  now  before  us,  is  the 
first  translation  of  any  of  his  writings  into  German.  The  compli- 
ment to  our  countryman  is  somewhat  impaired  by  the  fact  that, 
with  every  acknowledgment  of  his  acuteness  and  his  position  as  a 
representative  of  a  leading  school  of  philosophic  thought,  he  is 
still  apparently  exhibited  as  an  example  of  what  his  translator 
considers  a  pernicious  method  in  philosophy.  The  philosophy  of 
ethics,  politics,  and  jurisprudence  is  not,  he  says,  sufficiently  in- 
ductive ;  it  pays  too  little  attention  to  the  actual  experience  of 
human  nature.  The  ought,  as  he  expresses  it,  is  already  inherent 
in  the  is,  and  should  be  deduced  from  it,  instead  of  vice  versa. 
This  does  not  seem  so  very  diSerent  from  Hobbes's  own  practical 
conclusions ;  but  it  contradicts  the  theory  on  which  they  are  based, 
of  a  social  contract,  which  becomes  superfluous.  This  and  other 
points  of  difference  are  discussed  with  much  ability  in  a  copious, 
but  not  diffuse,  commentary,  which  also  fui-nishes  useful  explana- 
tions of  the  text.  The  translation  is  very  perspicuous  and  read- 
able. The  translator  is  as  much  of  a  Conservative  in  political 
matters  as  his  author ;  and  his  work  must  be  considered  as  an  in- 
direct contribution  to  the  support  of  the  existing  order  of  things 
in  Germany.  He  carries  the  same  feeling  into  religion,  and  be- 
stows on  Hobbes  a  much  higher  character  for  orthodoxy  than 
general  repute  has  usually  allowed  him. 

A.  Spir's  Tliought  and  Reality  t  is  a  remarkable  work,  both  on 
account  of  its  acuteness  and  (the  abstruse  nature  of  the  subject 
considered)  its  lucidity,  as  well  as  for  the  exceptional  situation  of 
the  author  and  of  the  intellectual  position  assumed  by  him.  He 
is,  we  believe,  a  Pi,ussian,  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  this  circum- 
stance that  the  English  school  of  empirical  philosophy  has  received 
a  much  larger  measure  of  attention  at  his  hands  than  is  usually 
vouchsafed  to  it  in  Germany.  At  the  same  time  M.  Spir  is  by  no 
means  a  follower  of  this  school,  in  so  far  as  its  sensationalism  is 
concerned ;  though  he  approaches  it  nearly  in  maintaining  that 
our  cognizance,  which  can  never  be  a  cognition,  of  the  Absolute 
must  be  based  on  the  actual  observation  of  facts.  A  system  of 
metaphysics  is  consequently  impossible,  and  he  devotes  much  space 
to  a  caustic  criticism  of  the  contradictions  in  which  metaphysicians 
have,  as  he  censiders,  involved  themselves.  At  the  same  time  he 
is  a  strong  advocate  for  the  actual  existence  of  causality,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  mere  observation  of  sequences  of  phenomena ; 
and  in  general  his  conclusions  seem  to  differ  little  from  those 
which  common  sense  is  wont  to  reach  without  the  aid  of  a  process 
of  philosophical  reasoning.  Deriving  so  much  from  various 
schools  of  thought,  his  vigorous  individuality  insures  him  against 
mere  eclecticism,  and  the  character  of  his  work  as  an  independent 
criticism  on  our  national  school  of  philosophy  and  its  chief  antago- 
nists should  procure  it  a  considerable  degree  of  attention  in 
England. 

The  proposals  of  Herr  Fabri  J  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
Protestant  Church  in  Germany,  commented  upon  in  an  anonymous 
work  showing  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  appear 
to  contemplate  the  disendowment  of  the  Church,  but  at  the  same 
time  her  maintenance  in  a  condition  of  subservience  to  the  State, 
without,  as  it  would  seem,  the  offer  of  any  fair  equivalent  on  the 
pai-t  of  the  latter.  Two  great  practical  difficulties  beset  the 
project — that  of  inducing  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  to 
remain  united,  and  that  of  prevailing  upon  the  laity, who,  according 
to  Herr  Fabri's  theory,  ought  to  come  forward  and  supply  the 
want  of  direct  State  control,  to  give  themselves  the  least  concern 
about  the  matter.  Disestablishment  under  such  ch'cumstances 
could  only  increase  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  a  result  so  antago- 
nistic to  the  genius  of  Prussian  policy  that  the  question  will  no 
doubt  be  allowed  to  rest  for  the  present. 


*  Thomas  Hohhes'  Abhandlung  Ueber  den  Burger.  Ansdem  Lateinisclien 
Ubersetzt  und  mit  sachlicheu  und  kritischen  Erlauterungen  versehen  von  J. 
II.  von  Kirchmann.    Leipzig  :  Brockhaus.   London  :  Asher  &  Co. 

■f  Denken  und  yf^irhlichheit.  Versuch  einer  Erneuerung  der  kritischen 
Philosopkie.  Von  A.  Spir.  Leipzig  :  Findel.  London :  WiUiaras  &  Nor- 
gate. 

J  Der  Preut$ische  Slaat  und  die  kirchliche  Frage,  mit  besonderer 
Beruckiichtigung  der  Fabrischen  VorschlOgt  fiir  Verfassung  der  evangeliscXen 
Kircht  in  Freussen,   Oldenburg  :  Schulze.    London  :  Nutt. 
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HeiT  T.  Bodiker  *  apprehends  that  an  endeavour  may  be  made 
to  introduce  the  English  system  of  local  taxation  into  Germany. 
He  has  accordingly  investigated  blue-books  and  similar  documents 
with  the  view  of  establishing  its  inequitableness  and  cumbrous- 
ness,  and  the  disrespect  in  which  it  is  held  within  the  four  seas. 
The  multiplicity  of  our  local  authorities,  the  indetiniteness  of  their 
jurisdiction,  and  the  difficulty  of  putting  their  ordinances  into 
execution,  afford  ample  material  for  his  disparaging  criticisms. 

A  supplement  to  Ur.  Walcker's  Manual  of  Political  Economy  t 
contains  much  sensible  and  genial,  perhnps  too  optimistic,  criticism, 
on  the  leading  modern  schools  of  the  science.  The  author's  own  posi- 
tion is  perhaps  best  described  by  the  epithet  which  he  applies  in  a 
spirit  of  disparagement  to  Stuart  Mill ;  he  is  an  eclectic,  and  his 
eclecticism  is  chiefly  evinced  in  his  anxiety  to  combine  the  views 
of  the  Manchester  school  with  those  of  the  "  academic  socialism  " 
which,  while  respecting  the  rights  of  property,  invokes  the  inter- 
vention of  the  State  with  a  view  to  its  equitable  distribution. 
Could  the  acquisition  of  land  in  small  parcels  be  facilitated,  we 
should,  he  thinks,  hear  no  more  of  socialism.  He  entirely  concurs 
with  the  hostility  of  the  Manchester  school  to  protective  duties, 
while  reminding  them  that  they  have  for  the  most  part  abandoned 
their  other  cardinal  principle  of  laissez-faire  by  assenting  to  the 
control  of  education  by  the  State.  The  book  also  contains  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  remarks  on  miscellaneous  practical  matters, 
especially  the  practicability  of  the  introduction  of  an  Income-tax 
into  Germany,  a  measure  congenial  to  each  of  the  schools  of 
thought  whose  reconciliation  the  writer  is  endeavouring  to  effect. 

The  strict  application  of  the  maxim  "  Amicus  Plato  sed  magis 
amica  Veritas  threatens  to  deprive  Plato  of  biographers  for  the 
future,  or  to  restrict  their  operations  within  the  narrowest  compass. 
The  last  of  these  amicable  beings,  the  late  Karl  SteinhartJ,  a 
Platonic  scholar  of  established  repute,  and  author  of  a  series  of 
valuable  introductions  to  the  several  Dialogues  in  the  version  of 
Hieronymus  Miiller,  appears  to  have  felt  some  doubts  whether 
any  adequate  materials  existed  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
task,  and  much  of  his  book  is  directly  or  indirectly  occupied  with 
establishiDg  its  right  to  existence.  As  must  inevitably  be  the 
case,  it  is  rather  a  dissertation  on  the  circumstances  of  Plato's 
time  than  a  narrative  of  his  career;  but  the  subject  is  in  itself 
so  interesting  that  we  are  not  tempted  to  inquire  too  curiously 
into  the  strict  relevances  of  all  Herr  Steinhart's  details  to  his 
professed  subject.  One  of  the  most  useful  parts  of  his  book  is 
the  introductory  conspectus  of  what  has  been  already  effected  for 
Plato's  biography,  whetherin  the  department  of  authentic  tradition, 
legendary  accretion,  or  modern  criticism.  He  would  have 
strengthened  his  case  considerably  if  he  could  have  seen  his  way 
to  accepting  Mr.  Grote's  views  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Platonic 
Epistles,  wiiich,  however,  he  rejects  with  something  like  contempt, 
declaring  Grote's  work  a  decided  retrogression  on  the  path  of  critical 
inquiry.  We  hope  it  is  not  an  article  iu  the  modern  critical  creed 
that  any  ancient  writing  on  whose  genuineness  suspicion  has 
once  been  thrown  is  to  be  incapable  of  vindication  ever  afterwards. 

The  second  volume  of  Dr.  E.  Buchholz's  §  learned  and  agree- 
able work  on  the  Homeric  world  treats  of  Homer's  acquaintance 
with  the  three  great  natural  kingdoms,  including  the  physical 
constitution  of  man.  Homer  is  clearly  shown  to  have,  like  Dante 
and  Shakspeare,  known  all  on  these  subjects  that  his  age  could 
teach  him,  and  to  have  probably  far-  surpassed  the  average  standard 
of  its  knowledge.  It  may  be  added  that  the  general  uniformity 
of  natural  knowledge  displayed  throughout  the  Homeric  poems  is 
a  strong  iu'gument  on  behalf  of  their  substantial  unity  of  author- 
ship. The  question  of  Homer's  feeling  for  scenery  is  also  dis- 
cussed, and  he  is  shown  to  have  possessed  it  as  thoroughly  as  was 
compatible  with  the  simple  objectivity  of  an  age  which  had  not 
yet  learned  to  associate  natural  objects  with  spiritual  ideas.  The 
latter  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  frequently  difficult 
task  of  the  identification  of  the  aninjals,  plants,  and  minerals 
mentioned  by  Homer. 

Dr.  von  Maack  ||  churns  to  have  solved  the  problem  of  the 
origin  of  the  Etruscans.  His  solution  will  afford  satisfaction  on 
the  Sister  Island,  if  nowhere  else.  The  Etruscans  were 
Irish.  We  must  leave  his  hypothesis  to  the  judgment  of  com- 
parative philologists,  with  the  observation  that  it  is  not  recom- 
mended to  us  by  the  production  of  such  notoriously  borrowed 
words  as  the  Irish  equivalents  of  myrhie  and  fahula  iu  support  of 
it.  The  existence  of  a  Celtic  element  in  Latin  is  no  new  dis- 
covery, but  we  do  not  sec  how  this  helps  the  case  with  reference 
to  the  Etruscans. 

SellnusH,  a  Dorian  colony  in  Siciljf,  was  founded  about 
B.C.  628,  and  flourished  until  its  destruction  by  the  Carthaginians 
in  409.  Its  fcix  magnilicent  temples  long  survived  its  destruction, 
and,  protected  like  those  of  Pajstum  by  their  seclusion,  remain 
like  these  to  this  day  compai'atively  exempt  from  injuries,  except- 

*  Die  Kommuruil-Bcaleucrung  in  England  tmd  Wales.  Von  T.  Ubdiker. 
Dcrlin  :  Kortknmpf.    Loiul«n  :  Ti  Ubner. 

f  Dir.  Kiicittlt  Fratje,  mil  liesnntltrer  Berilch»ichligung  hindwirthischnftlicher 
liej'ormcn  utid  i/er  DicenlralisiUion  der  JieviilkaruHg,  Von  Ur.  C  Walckcr. 
llerlin  :  S|iriiiKt'r.    l>uii(ion  :  Williams  I'i  Nurgute. 

^  I'laloii'f  Itrbcn.  Von  Kaxl  bteialiurt.  Leipzig  :  Drockbnus.  Lomlob  : 
WiUianjs  h  Morpjiile. 

hie.  llomcrmlicn  liaillcn.  Von  Dr.  E.  Uuclilujiz.  13d.  I.  Abth.  2. 
Luip/.i);  :  iCngcluuiiiii.    LonUoii :  Williams  &  NorKutu. 

II  Die  KnUifftruny  iloi  KlniKliitclien,  etc.  Von  Dr.  1'.  II.  K.  von  Alaack. 
IIiinibiii'K  •■  Mci.HHiicr.    I^oiiiloti  :  NnH. 

^  iJic  Mrlopvn  von  Stiiniinf.  Mil  Untermichungi  n  lilier  din  (leichichtr, 
ilie  TiiiHiiiriililiiii  und  die  '/'rm/ifl  vun  Setinunl.  Voil  Olto  ItciUldorf. 
Uciliii :  OulltiiOtrg.    Ix^mlon  :  Null. 


ing  of  the  weather.  They  were  first  accurately  examined  and 
delineated  by  Angell  and  Harris  in  1822;  subsequently  by 
Hittorfl'in  his  (unfinished)  work  on  the  ancient  architecture  of  Sicily 
(1827);  once  more  in  the  Duke  di  Serradifalco's  great  treatise  on 
Sicilian  antiquities  (1834).  The  present  Italian  Government  has 
caused  excavations  to  be  resumed underthe  superintendence  of  Signer 
Cavallari,  by  whom  much  has  already  been  effected.  The  work 
before  us  contains  excellent  tinted  lithographs  of  the  extant 
metopes  of  three  of  the  temples,  with  an  illustrative  text  by  Otto 
Benndorf,  penned  vtdth  great  elegance  and  perspicuity,  and  em- 
bodying the  latest  results  of  archasological  science.  The  great 
interest  of  these  remains  arises  from  their  chronological  succes- 
sion, presenting  within  a  narrow  compass  a  complete  view  of 
the  progress  of  Dorian  sculpture  from  a  condition  of  extreme 
rudeness  to  one  of  almost  perfect  mastery.  Architectiu:a 
had  evidently  obtained  a  high  degree  of  development  era 
the  plastic  art  had  emerged  from  the  most  primitive  stage. 
The  oldest  metope,  representing  Perseus  despatching  Medusa,  is 
almost  as  grotesque  as  a  Mexican  carving,  and  powerfully  illus- 
trates the  affiliation  of  Greek  to  Oriental  art.  Yet,  as  Herr  Bennr 
dorf  well  observes,  with  all  the  rudeness  of  the  design,  it  is 
surprising  how  much  is  conveyed  by  it ;  and,  if  technically  inferior 
to  most  Assyrian  sculptures,  it  bears  the  palpable  germ  of  higher 
things  than  Assyrian  art  was  ever  able  to  attain.  From  this 
point  progress  is  continually  apparent,  and  the  last  two  metopes, 
representing  the  amorous  scene  in  the  Iliad  between  Zeus  and 
Hera,  and  the  catastrophe  of  Actfeon,  are  wrought  in  a  most 
poetical  style,  and  are  singularly  impressive.  Herr  Benndorf's 
volume  deserves  to  be  most  cordially  commended  to  the  attention 
of  archaeologists. 

The  question  of  the  development  of  a  taste  for  the  romantic  in 
scenery  is  investigated  in  an  essay  by  Professor  Friedlander",  who 
arrives  at  the  usual  conclusion  that,  up  to  the  eighteenth  century, 
pleasm-able  associations  with  scenery  usually  had  more  reference  to 
its  agreeableness  or  suggestiveness  of  physical  comfort  than  to  its 
picturesqueness,  and  that  the  name  chiefly  to  be  connected  with 
the  revolution  of  modern  ideas  on  this  point  is  that  of  Rousseau. 
The  term  "romantic,"  he  says,  is  of  English  origin,  and  was  first 
employed  by  Addison,  but  received  its  present  application  from 
Thomson. 

Unlike  the  other  posthumous  publications  of  his  works, 
Riickert's  poems  on  the  death  of  his  infant  childrent,  written  in 
1834,  fully  maintain  his  reputation.  Though  occasionally  over- 
minute  and  with  a  tendency  to  triviality,  they  still  display  the 
deep  feeling  and  the  simple  grace,  the  copious  imagery  and  fluent 
melody,  of  the  best  of  his  poems  on  domestic  subjects. 


*  Ueber  die  Entsfekung  und  Entivicklung  des  Gefiihls  fUr  das  Romaitr 
tische  in  der  Natur.  Von  L.  Friedlander.  Leipzig :  Hirzel.  London  : 
^Villiams  &  Xorgate. 

t  Kindeitodtenlieder.  Von  P.  RUckert.  Frankfort:  SaaerlSnder,  Lon- 
don :  Asher  &  Co. 
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Forbes— The  Parliament  of  1625— Prussian  Official  History  of  the  War  of  186ti— 
Bobert  Ord's  Atonement. 

London :PubUshed  at  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET, STRAND,  W.C. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 
 ♦  

■RERMIXGHAM  TRIENOTAL  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL,  in 

AID  of  the  FUNDS  of  the  BIRMINGHAM  GENERAL  HOSPITAL. 

THIRTY-FIRST  CELEBRATION. 

On  TUESDAY,  August  26. 
WEDNESDAY.  August  27. 
THURSDAY,  August  28. 
FRIDAY,  Aagust  29. 

Patrons: 

Her  Most  Gracious  MAJESTY  the  QtrEEN. 
His  Royal  Highness  the  PRINCE  of  WALES. 
Her  Royal  Highness  the  PRINCESS  of  WALES. 
Her  Royal  Highness  the  DUCHESS  of  CAMBRIDGE. 
His  Royal  Highness  the  DUKE  of  CAMBRIDGE. 
President— The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  of  SHREWSBURY  and  TALBOT. 
Tice-Pruidents-The  NOBILITY  and  GENTRY  of  the  MIDLAND  COUNTIES. 
Conduc(or-_Sir  MICHAEL  COSTA. 

By  Order. 

Argyle  Chambers.  Colmore  Row,  Birmingham.           HOWARD  S.  SJIITH.  Secreian/. 

pRYSTAL  PALACE.  — PARTICULAR  ATTRACTIONS. 

V^'                                   THIS  DAY  and  NEXT  WEEK. 

Saturday  (June  211— Fifth  Summer  Concert.  "  Acis  and  Galatea."  at  3. 

Monday— Great  Popular  Fete  in  Aid  of  Sufferers  by  Burning  of  the  Alexandra  Palace. 

Tuesday— Opera,  at  3. 

Wednesday— Eastern  Sunday  School  Festival. 
Thursday— Opera,  at  3. 

Saturday— Great  Rose  Show  ;  Fete  of  German  Gymnastic  Society. 

The  Fine  Art  Courts  and  Collections,  the  Technological  and  Natural  History  Collections,  all 
the  various  illustrations  of  Art,  Science,  and  Nature,  and  the  Gardens  and  Park  always  open. 
Music  and  Fountains  daily. 

Admission.  Monday  to  Friday ,1s. ;  Sattirdays,  Ss. ;  or  by  Ticket  purchased  before  the  day,  23. 6d. ; 
or  by  Guinea  Season  Ticket. 

"IVrUSICAL   UNION.— JAELL    and   AUER,   on  Tuesday, 

Half-past  Three.  June  2J.   Trio,  C  Minor,  Mendelssohn  ;  Quartet,  D  Minor.  Haydn  ; 
Kreutzer  Sonata  (by  desirej,  Beethoven  ;  Solos,  Prelude,  and  Polonaise,  C  Minor,  Chopin. 

JAELL  last  time  this  seaaoa  Tickets,  10s.  6d.  each ;   Family  Tickets  for  Tliree,  One 

Guinea ;  at  Lacas  &  Co.  ;  and  Austin,  St.  James's  Hall. 

WOOLWICH  and  DIRECT  EXAMINATIONS  in  September 

'  '     and  August  next  Kcv.  Dr.  HUGHES  (who  has  passed  over  300),  having  Eight 

ruPTTyS  'liearliir.r  for  these  Examinations,  vill  receive  One  or  Two  more. — Ealing,  W. 

fyilE  LONDON  CIVIL  SERVICE  and  MILITARY  COL- 

LE&E.  21  York  Place.  P.n-tman  Sriuare,  W.-rrindpnl.  Dr.  HEINEMANN,  F.R.G.S. 
Special  PREPARATION  for  Cooper's  Hill,  the  Line,  Wo<jlwich,  tlie  Civil  Service,  8ic. 

A  LADY  ( Wido-w  of  a  Cler<?yman  of  the  Church  of  England) 

is  desirous  of  meeting  with  a  LITTLE  BOY  to  EDUCATE  (for  Two  Years)  with 
her  own  Boy,  aired  Six.  The  Lady  has  a  small  detached  House,  openine  on  to  a  Common, -m 
a  very  lu-althv  situation  Address,  L.  P.,  Hiscokc  S:  Son's  Library,  Kichmond,  Surrey. 

THIRST-CLASS      PREPARATORY      SCHOOL    will  be 

OPEXED  in  September  next,  at  YARLETT  HALL,  3}  miles  from  Stafford,  under  the 
monaiienicut  of  tlie  Rev.  WALTER  EARLE,  M.A. 

The  House  is  very  commodious,  oontaining  forty-four  rooms,  with  large  garden,  and  twenty 
acres  of  grass  land. 

.Sanitary  arranfcements  thoroughly  eood. 

Excellent  provision  tor  all  work  and  play. 

The  general  course  of  Education  will  include  all  branches  of  English,  the  Classics,  Mathe- 
matics, I'rencli,  and  Elements  of  Natural  Science. 
Terms,  £105  per  annum. 

ilr.  Earle  (Exhibitioner  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Second-Class  Classical 
Tripos,  1801),  has  been  for  tlie  last  ten  years  Class  and  House  Master  in  Uppingham  School, 
Prospectus  and  testimonials  forwarded  on  application. 
Address,  at  present,  Rev.  Walter  Earle,  Redaate,  Uppingham. 

References  may  be  made  to  tlie  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  the  Right  Rev.  the 
Lord  Bishop  of' Hereford,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Adderley,  Bart.,  M.P.  ;  Colonel  the 
Right  Hon.  J.  Wilson  Patten,  yl.V.  ;  the  Rev.  Edward  Thriug.  M.A.,  Head-Master,  and 
Assistant-Masters.  Uppingham  :  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Pears.  D.D..  Head-lMaster  of  Repton  ;  the  Rev. 
G.  Butler,  M.A..  Principal  of  Liverpool  College  ;  the  Rev.  the  Chancellor  Wales,  the  Rectory, 
Uppingham  ;  tl\e  Rev.  Barna.rd  Smith,  late  Fellew  and  Senior  Bursar  of  St.  Peter's  College, 
Cambridge,  (jlaston.  Uppingham. 

IV/rESSRS.  PUTTICK  &  SIMPSON  -svill  SELL  by  PUBLIC 

-i-'-*-  COMPETITION  on  Tuesdaj-,  June  24.  and  following  Days,  at  their  Auction  Gallery 
Ijeicestcr  Square.  London,  the  Valuable  LIBRARY  of  E.  \V.  .James,  Esq..  removed  from 
Crooms  Hill,  Green\rich,  comprising,  amon^  others,  Hasted's  History  oi  Keat,  4  vols,  folio  ;  Dr. 
Harris's  Kent,  1  vol.  folio  ;  Lambarde's,  PhllUpot's,  Kilburn's.  and  Lysons'a  Kent;  Domesday 
(facsimile)  Kents  ;  Holinshed's  Chronicles,  3  vols,  folio  (black  letter);  Camden's  Britannia  ; 
Stow's  London;  Froissart's.  Monstrelet's.  and  Baker's  Chronicles;  Baylc's  Dictionnaire  et 
CEuvres,  3  vols,  folio  ;  Morvre's  Dictionnaire,  8  vole,  folio  ;  Cotman's  Normandy,  and  Liber 
Studiorum;  Illustrations  of  Normandy  (collected  by  E.  W.  James),  S'vols.  folio  ;  Owen  Jones'a 
Alhambra,  2  vols,  folio  ;  Dante,  by  G.  Dore  (best  Edition),  1  vol.  folio;  G.  Dort-'s  Don  Quixote; 
J.  F.  Lewis's  Constantinople  ;  Prout's  Belgium  and  Germany  ;  Stantield's  Moselle  and  the 
Rhine;  Nash's  Middle  Ages:  Brockedon's  Passes  of  the  Alps;  Moore's  Life  of  Byron  (profusely 
illustrated).  2  vols.  4to. ;  Girtin's  Paris  and  Environs;  Weale's  Papers  on  Architecture.  3  vols. ; 
Ingram's  Memorials  of  Oxford  with  Le  Keux's  Illustrations;  Foriden's  Landscape  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Bible;  Barante's  Deusde  Bourgogne.  12  vols.;  Solimont's  Caen;  De  Caumont's  Nor- 
mandi,  Le  Vieux  Paris;  and  numerous  other  Illustrated  Works;  a  great  number  of  Scarce  and 
Curious  Books  relating  to  the  French  Revolution,  1789,  &c. ;  Missals,  Autographs,  and  Miscella- 
neous Enfflish  and  French  Literature. 
May  be  Viewed  and  Catalogues  had  as  usual. 

T^HE  ADVERTISERS,  having*  agreed  to  purchase  a  paying 

COLLIERY  in  .South  Wales,  on  very  favourable  terms,  wish  a  few  GENTLEMEN  io 
JOIN  them.   They  propose  to  form  a  Private  Company,  partly  in  Shares,  partly  Debentures, 
each  of  which  will  pay  very  large  interest — Address,  Colliery,  care  of  Davies  &  Co.,  Adver- 
tising Agents.  Finch  Lane.  Cornhill. 

PRIVATE     SETTLEMENTS    with  CREDITORS 

ARRANGED  for  Persons  in  Embarrassed  Circumstances,  in  Town  or  Country,  by 
Mr.  BOWSE,  49  Leicester  Square,  whose  Pamphlet,  "How  to  Get  Out  of  Trouble,"  will  be 
forwarded  free  to  any  Address  on  application  by  Letter— Established  1S43. 

fJYDROPATHY.— SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill. 

-*-L    P/ii/.sician—Dr.  EDWARD  LANE.  M.A. .  M.D..Edin.   Turkiih  Baths.  Consulta- 
tions daily  (Saturday  excepted)  at  7  Princes  Street,  Hanover  Square,  from  Ten  till  Twelve. 

IVril^LAND  RAILWAY. 

-1-'-'-                              TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS,  1873. 

Arrangements  for  the  issue  of  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Class  TOURIST  TICKETS  will  be  in  force 
from  May  26  to  October  31,  H73. 

For  particulars  see  Time  Tivbles  and  Programmes  issued  by  the  Company. 

JAMES  ALLPORT,  General  Manager. 

Derby.  May  17, 1973. 

|)ORE     GREAT  PICTURE  of  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PR^TORIUM.' with  "Triumph  of  Christianitv'."  "Christian  Martyrs."  "Francesca 
da  Rimini."  •  Neophw.  '  "  Andrqmeda,"  Sc.,  at  the  DORE  GALLERY,  35  New  Bond 
Street.  Ten  to  Six — Admission,  la. 

'THE  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER-COLOURS.— 

The  SIXTT-XINTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  is  now  OPEN,  5  Pall  Malf  East, 
tnta  Nine  till  Seven  Admittance,  le.  Catalogue,  Gd. 

ALFRED  D.  FRIPP,  Secretary. 

|3LE  A.b  U  KE    and    VKO.b  i  i . — An    E  AO  U  KolOJN    to  the 

Canadas.  Kansas,  and  the  West,  Virginia,  and  the  Northern  Atlantic  States.  Fee  for 
Membership.  £o  5s.    The  Special  Commissioner  of  "The  Field  "will  TAKE  a  PARTY  of 
GENTLEMEN  over  some  ot  the  most  important  lines  of  communication  which  he  has  followed, 
giving  great  facilities  of  acquiring  information  and  a  very  choice  selection  of  the  Pleasures  of 
New  \Vorld  Travel.   Those  having  Capital  can  invest  on  the  best  Mortgages  and  make  a  very 
material  permanent  addition  to  their  income,  wliile  others  who  may  desire  to  settle  in  Canadaor 
ti»e  States  will  derive  still  greater  pecuniary  advautage from  the  Trip.  Thus  each  memberof  the 
party  can  derive  a  direct  Money  Profit  from  three  or  four  months  oi  rather  expensive  pleasure.— 
For  further  particulars,  address,  E.  A.  C,  Richmond.  Surrey. 

"PLIJAH  WALTON.— EXHIBITION,  including  "A  Storm 

^    on  the  Sea"  and  *'A  Sand  Storm  in  the  I>esert,"  and  manv  new  and  important 
Drftvinffs.  Alpine  and  Eastern,  XOW  OPEN  at  Burlington  Gallery,  IVl  Piccadilly.   Ten  to 
Six. — Admission,  with  Catalogue,  Is. 

TNDIAN         PARCEL  POST. 

-'L             Under  Authority  from  the  POSTMASTER-GENERAL  of  INDIA. 

Parcels  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  in  weight  and  2  ft.  x  1  ft.  x  I  ft.  in  size,  and  £20  in  value, 
are  conveyed  by  tlie  Peninsular  and  Oeiestal  Company  from  London  to  any  Post  Town 
in  India  at  a  uniform  charge  of  Is.  4d.  per  lb.  Full  Particulars  on  application  at 
122  LEADENHALL  STREET,  E.C. 

"DRIGHTON.  — BEDFORD   HOTEL.  —  Every  endeavour  is 

-^-^  made  to  render  this  Hotel  eaualto  its  long-eristingrepute.    Spacious  Coffee  Room  for 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen.     Sea- Water  Service  in   the  Hotel.— Communications  to  The 
Manager.  Bedford  Hotel  Company, Limited. 

OT.    PAUL'S    CATHEDRAL    FUND.  — A  Statement  of 

Account,  with  List  of  Subscriptions  prepared  by  the  Finance  Committee  to  31st  March 
last,  wni  be  forwarded  to  each  Subscriber,  and  maybe  had  ou  application.  Subscriptions  to 
the  Fond  may  be  paid  to,  and  all  information  obtained  from,  the  Secretary,  Wm.  Calvert 
Shoite,  the  Chapter  House ,  68  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard. 

(CHRISTIAN    EVIDENCE    SOCIETY.  —  EVIDENTIAL 

DISCOURSES  at  ST.  GEORGE'S  HALL,  Lanijham  Place —On  Monday  Evening 
next,  June  23,  an  ADDRESS  will  be  given  In-  the  Rev.  J.  BALDWIN  BROWN.  B.A. 
Subject:  "The  Folne«s  of  Times;  or  the  Condition  of  the  World  at  the  Advent  of  the 
Lord."  The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  Eight  o'clock  by  W.  R.  Ellts,  Esq.    Admission  free. 
Snbscqucnt  Discourses  as  follows:  June  30.  Rev.  WlLT.TAM  SAHnAY,  M.A.,  "Literary  Criti- 
cim  and  Christian  Belief"  ;  July  7,  Lord  Bishop  of  GLOUCKSTEa  and  Bbistol,  "The  Present 
Ajyect  of  Christian  Evidences." 

2  Duke  Street.  Adelphi.  W.C.  Jane                          P.  BARKER,  M.A.,  Secretary. 

nPHE     GRANVILLE     HOTEL,    St.  Lawrence-on-Sea.— 

Rainagate  the  nearest  Station  on  both  Lines.   One  of  the  most  elegant,  commodious, 
and  comtortable  Hotels  in  the  Kingdom.   Hydropathic,  Turkish,  0«one,  Saline,  Plunge,  and. 
other  Baths  in  the  Hotel.   Tahle-d'hute  daily. 

XT E  ALl  H    KEfeOKl  S.  —  ILFRACOMBE  HOiEL, 

-^-^                                         Air  bracing  yet  balmy. 

Beautiful  scenery  of  North  Devon.          Apartments.     Cuisine  excellent. 
Wines  choice.      Table  d'Hote  daily. 

TV/riSS  EMILY"  FAITHFULL  has  returned  from  the  United 

J-'-*-  state,  Applications  from  Secretaries  of  Institutions  for  her  LECTURE.  "EIGHT 

MONTHS  ;in  AMERICA."  to  be  addressed  to  her  Sfxt.etaRY.  Victoria  Press,  Princa's 
Street.  Hanover  Square,  London.  Mils  FAITHFULL  will  visit  the  North  of  England  and 
Scotland  in  Deoemt^r. 

WHAT  WILL  this  COST  to  PRINT?— Just  printed,  the 

'  ^    Third  Edition  of  INFORMATION  FOR  AUTHORS  ON  PRINTING  AND  PUB- 
LISHING, by  R.  Barrett  &  Sons,  Printers.  A  Copy  of  this  may  be  obtained  on  application 
to  R.  BARRETT  Si  SONS.  13  Mark  Lane.  London. 

T7ETTES       COLLEGE,      COMELY  BANK, 

J-  EDINBURGH. 

J{ffifI'M(tittfr. 

ALEXA^TDEP*  W.  POTTS.  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  Collese,  Cambridge, 
and  some  time  one  of  the  AMistant  Masters  of  Rugby  tschooi. 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 

T»o  Scholanhipf.  each  of  the  annual  value  of  £40,  and  tenable  durin?  residence  at  the 
Collesre.  will  be  open  to  Public  Competition  in  July  Im73, 

The  Examination  will  be  or-tn  lo  any  Boys  (not  already  on  the  Foundation"),  whether 
Member*  of  the  College  or  not.  I>etwecn  Eleven  and  Fourteen  years  of  acre.  Allowance  will  be 
niftrie  for  affe,  and  tonnd  elementary  traininij  will  be  considered  very  important. 

The  Candidate'*  will  Ije  examined  in  Entrluh  Grammar  and  Composition,  ArithTnetic,  Latin 
Grammar  and  Construction,  aivl  Pro«c  Composition.  Boya  over  Thirteen  years  of  age  will 
aW>  be  examined  in  Grt.ek.  French,  and  Geometry. 

pREME  de    la   CREME   (the  New  Court  Note  Paper), 

made  from  CliartaPerfecta.  Registered—The  Publicare  respectfully  CAUTIONED  that 
the  NBW  COURT  NOTE  PAPER  fs  to  be  had  only  of  JENNEK  S:  KNEWSTI^B.to  the 
Queen.  Heraldic  Engravers  and  Stationers  by  Special  Appointments  to  their  Royal  Highnesses 
tiie  Prince  an'l  Princess  of  Wales.   Specimens  of  Monograms,  Stampiii'^,  and  Cliarta  Perfects 
free  .33  St.  .James's  Street,  and  «6  Jermyn  Street,  S.W. 

■RODRIGUES'    MONOGRAMS,    ARMS,     CRESTS,  and 

-L*'               ADDRESSES  Designed,  and  Steel  Dies  Engraved  as  Oems. 

RAISED,  RUSTIC.  GROTESQUE,  and  ECCENTRIC  MONOGRAMS  artistically  de- 
signed for  any  comliinatiiin  of  Letters.  NOTE  PAPER  and  ENVELOPES  Stamped  in  Colour 
Relief,  and  brilliantly  Illuminated  in  Gold.  Silver,  and  Colours,  in  the  highest  Style  ot  Art. 

VISITING  CARD-PLATE  elegantly  engraved,  and  100  Superfine  Cards  printed  for  4s.  6d. 
At  HENRY  RODRIGUES'.  42  PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 

The  wccewful  Candidates  will  be  rcjuij-ed  to  reside  in  the  College,  and  will  be  admitted  in 
the  moi*h  of  September  toilowintf  their  election. 
'Xbe  ordinary  charge?  for  each  Boy  are  fu  folloTS : 

f:<  OODALL'S  VENETIAN  VELLUM  LAID  NOTE  PAPER 

and  ENVELOPES  are  made  of  Finest  Linen  Rag,  ensuring  fine  texture  and  perfect 
finish—"  A  perfect  writing  paper."  Sold  by  all  Stationers.  Wholesale  only  from  GOODALL 
4i  SON.  Camden  Works,  London,  N.W. 

•                                ANNUAL  CHARGE. 

But  in  the  caj^e  of  Pcholars  the  Entrance  Fee  will  not  be  exacted  ;  so  that  the  actual  annual 
cort  for  each  Scholar.  iiivinK  ere/lit  for  the  amount  of  the  Scholarahip,  will  be  £.\h. 

The  name«  of  intendinsf  Competitora  for  the  Scholarships  must  be  lodged  with  Mr.  Frede- 
rick Pitman,  W.S.,  4-5  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh,  Clerk  to  the  Truatees.  not  later  than 
July  I,  xan. 

"jV/TECHrS  DRESSING  BAGS  and  CASES,  DESPATCH 

■^'-^   BOXES,  Tourists'  Writintr  Cases.  Jewel  Cases.  Writing  Besks,  Parisian  Productions, 
Library  Sets  in  Mediaival  and  Leather.  Albums.  Cases  of  Fine  Cutlery,  Scissors.  Razors.  Table 
Knives,  the  Ma'^ic  Razur  Strop  and  Paste,  at  MECHI'S.ll'i  Regent  Street.  W.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  post  free.   E^tablielied  1^27.  City  Prices  charged  for  Cash. 

WHAT  OUGHT  to  be  CONSIDERED  HONESTLY  and 

'V                                          LEGALLY  GOLD? 

Ifi-carat  Gold,  or  i  Gold  and  j-  alloy,  fulfils  all  the  requirements,  is-carat  eold  may.  there- 
fore. Ijc  con3idcred  an  honcit  u'old.  It  looks  well  and  wears  well.  All  other  proportions  fail  in 
their  pretensions.   (Vi<lc  the  "  Book  of  Hall-Marks,"*  7s.  6(1.) 

GOLD  ORNAMENTS  of  this  quality  only  are  manufactured  by  Mr.  STREETER,  Jeweller 
and  Diamond  Mercliant,  37  Conduit  Street,  Bond  Street,  London. 

All  goods  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  the  quality  of  the  Gold  guaranteed  on  the  invoice. 

*  Can  b^iad  direct  from  tke  Author,  Mr.  Lutschacxig,  50  Lord  Street,  Liverpool. 

Xp    DENT  &  CO.,  61  Strand,  and  34  Royal  Exchange,  Manufac- 

•  tnreriof  CHRONOMETERS,  WATCHES,  ASTRONOMICAL,  HOUSE  and  TUR- 
RET CI-<JCKS,  to  Her  Majesty,  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales;  Makers  of  the  Great  Clock 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  of  the  New  Standard  Clock  of  the  Royal  Observatory, 
Greenwich.    Catalogues  on  application  61  Strand.  34  and  36  Roral  Exchanae  (adjoinint 

.    Lloyd'>j,  LoDdoa.  Factory,  Savoy  Street. 
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/-r^wW/nt-The  E»rl  of  CHICHESTEP..  PrtrKipaJ-The  Rev.  C.  BIOO,  M.A.,  late 
Senior  fttiKlent  and  Tutor  of  Christ  Church.  Oxford — There  are  special  Morlcrn  Forms. 
affoT'Iinsc  fev^-ry  necessary  preparation  for  the  India  or  Armv  Examinations.   The  School  is 

vM  •ndowoi  and  is  perhaps  tlie  healthiest  iioMh;  sehool  In  the  l<ingdom  Apply  to  the  Rev. 

the  9w;kktarv. 

UJ  ivirlrliLLiJD  bUiUJiJb,  vVe8ton-9uper-J>lare. — L/onauctea  by 

a  Wronijler,  assisted  bv  a  Ora/luate  (n  Cla«amal  Honours.   Terms,  £81.  Specially 
adapUd  tot  delicate  hi,y»  AddrsM,  Oi^oanK  Hdpmii.,  M.A. 

T^IRF-CT  COMMIH.SIONS.— Mr.  ASIITON  prepares  CANDI- 

X-'  DATRi  fJUsiilent  m  non-RenMent).  fbr  the  above  and  other  Examinations.    At  the 

lerfni  examination,  fire  of  Mr.  Aimioii's  FuiiiU 'ireie  luccessful  Kiof  Ueury'aRoad, 

S.ilaowMead. 

The  Saturday  Eeview. 


[June  21, 1873. 


ISSUE  OF  3,018  TEN  PER  CENT.  PREFERRED  SHARES  OF  £10  EACH, 

BeiDg  the  Balance  Unissued  of  the  20,000  Preferred  Shares  of 

THE  CADIZ  WATERWORKS  COMPANY;  LIMITED. 

SHABE  CAPITAL, 

£200,000,  in  20,000  Ten  per  Cent.  Preferred  Shares  of  £10  each. 

Entitled  in  addition  to  participate  in  the  Surplus  Profits  after  10  per  Cent,  has  been  paid  on  the  Ordinary  Shares.   (The  Balance  Unissued,  viz,  3,018  Shares, 

being  now  offered  for  Subscription.) 

£150,000,  in  15,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £10  each,  of  which  14,917  are  allocated. 

PAYMENT. 

£1  per  Share  payable   on  Application. 

£3  „    on  Allotment. 

£3         „  „    on  August  1,  1873. 

£3        »  „    on  September  1,  1873. 

£10 

Interest  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum  will  be  paid  during  the  completion  of  the  Works  (under  Contract  to  be  finislied  by  January  1,  1874)^ 

and  to  ensure  the  due  payment  of  the  same  the  sum  of  £21,621  12s.  6d.  Consols  has  been  invested  in  the  names  of  the  undermentioned  Trustees,  viz. :  

WILLIAM  HAWES,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  C}iairnxan. 
JAMES  BRUNLEES,  Esq.,  M.I.C.E.  I  HENRY  W.  CHISHOLM,  Esq. 

Such  Interest  will  be  paid  Quarterly,  on  February  1,  May  1,  August  1,  and  December  1.   The  next  payment  will  be  made  on  August  1  next. 

Directors. 

WILLIAM  HAWES,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  17  Montague  Place,  London,  Chairman. 
JAMES  BRUNLEES,  Esq.,  M.I.C.E,,  5  Victoria  Street,  Westminster.  i  SAMUEL  SLATER,  Esq.,  36a  Moorgate  Street,  London. 

HENRY  W.  CHISHOLM,  Esq.,  21  Harewood  Square,  London.  |  Senor  Don  J.  G.  GUTIERREZ,  Cadiz. 

Senor  Don  A.  A.  JIMENEZ,  Cadiz. 

^aniter*— Messrs,  ROBARTS,  LUBBOCK,  &  CO.,  15  Lombard  Street,  E.G.,  London. 

Solicitors— Uq^ts.  .G.  S.  &  H.  BRANDON,  15  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  London. 

^n^iTttfcr— VALENTINE  G.  BELL,  Esq.,  C.E.,  London. 

Auditors-^yLes^B.  CHATTERIS,  NICHOLS,  &  CHATTERIS,  1  Gresham  Buildings,  Basinghall  Street,  E.G.,  London. 

^roX-ers— Messrs.  GEORGE  BURNAND,  &  CO.,  69  Lombard  Street,  E.G.,  London. 

Secretary—Ur.  B.  G.  KINNEAR. 

Offices  :  4  SKINNER'S  PLACE,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.G.,  LONDON. 


The  Directora  of  the  Cadtz  Watkhworks  COMPAyr,  Limited,  are  prepared  to  receive 
applications  for  3.018  Ten  per  Cent.  Preferred  Shares  of  £10  each,  being  the  balance  unissued  of 
the  yo.ooo  Prcfferred  Shares  of  the  Company— the  remainder  (16,982  Shares)  having  already  been 
girhscrihed  for. 

Cadiz,  the  Liverpool  of  Spain,  and  one  of  the  principal  ports  of  Europe,  is  entirely  without 
any  proper  Water  Supply. 

All  attempts  to  obtain  Water  in  or  near  the  Town  by  boring  or  sinking  wells  have  entirely 
failed. 

The  Cisterns  established  under  most  of  the  houses  for  collecting  and  storing  the  rain  water, 
give  only  an  uncertain  supply  of  inferior  quality,  and  are  always  dry  in  the  hot  season,  when 
water  is  most  wanted.  The  cost,  too.  of  raising  the  Water  to  the  u)»per  stories  of  the  houses  is 
considerable,  a  man  being  kept  in  most  houses  especially  for  this  purpose. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Water  used  in  Cadiz  is  procured  from  the  springs  of  La  Piedad, 
being  brought  by  rail  and  by  sea  from  Puerto  Santa  Maria  in  large  barrels  containing  550  litres 
each.  This  Water  is  sold  to  the  Water-carriers  at  an  average  rate  of  about  15  francs  per  cubic 
metre,  and  retailed  by  these  at  an  average  rate  of  about  30  francs  per  metre,  equal  to  1  Jd.  per 
gallon. 

So  great  at  times  is  the  distress  at  Cadiz  for  want  of  Water,  that  the  Municipality  is  forced 
to  purchase  Water  and  to  make  gratuitous  distributions  of  the  same  to  the  poor  of  the  town. 

The  vesf^ls  which  start  from  Cadiz  for  the  various  ports  of  Europe  and  America  (to  the 
number  of  about  5,000  annually,  with  a  tonnage  of  nearly  l.OOO.OOO  tons)  are  unable  to  get  their 
water  supplies  at  this  port,  and  are  forced  to  put  into  other  ports  for  this  purpoee. 

Two  considerable  towns,  Puerto  Real  and  San  Fernando,  besides  the  Arsenal  of  La  Carraca 
and  a  large  suburban  population  at  Cadiz,  are  in  as  great  need  of  water  as  Cadiz  itself,  and  lie 
on  the  direct  route  of  the  main  service  pipe  intended  for  that  city. 

To  Fupply  this  deficiency  of  Water  a  Concession  was  obtained  from  the  Municipality  of  Cadiz 
for  brin^infr  water  from  the  Springs  of  Piedad  to  Cadiz  in  pipes,  with  a  sMflicient  pressura 
to  Btipply  tlie  top  stories  of  the  Iiighest  buildings  in  the  town,  and  grantinpr  a  monopoly  for  the 
supply  of  t)ic  town  fur  a  period  (jf  00  years.  A  Caution  money  of  l.OOO.OOO  reals  Spanish  3  per 
ccntw.  has  Iwcn  duly  lodged  for  the  performance  of  the  Company's  engagements. 

The  Tariff  allowed  by  the  Concession  is  a  very  advantageous  one.  the  rates  being  nearly  three 
timcrt  as  hiu'h  a^  in  i*aris,  London,  and  most  larce  towns.  The  Municipalitv  of  Puerto  Santa 
Maria  have  ceded  all  their  Water  Rights  and  the  Lands  required  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Works. 

The  Contractors.  Messrs.  Bahnktt  &  GALE,  have  progressed  with  the  Works  in  the  most 
Bntisfiictory  manner,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  entire  Works  will  be  completed  and  lianded 
over  to  the  Company  lx;forc  the  end  of  the  current  year. 

The  Chairman  perBonally  visited  the  Works  in  the  month  of  September  last,  and  his  Report, 
oddrcBSfd  to  the  Board  of  J>ircctors.  fully  'bears  out  the  high  expectations  entertained  of  the 
iiivourablc  prospects  of  the  Company. 

To  illustrate  the  mwlerate  exi>enditure  proposed  by  this  Company  in  the  construction  of  the 
entire  W(»rkn.  a  compariwm  of  population  tone  supplied  with  that  of  other  important  cities, 
kIjows  that  lor  Cadi/,,  with  a  population  Ui  be  Bupplicd  of  about  I.'W.OOO.  as  given  in  Mr.  Bkm/s 
Reix>rt.  the  expeudilurc  will  be  about  jCS  10s.  per  head,  which  contrasts  favourably  with  that  of 
tlie  under  mentioned  cities 

Population.  £ 

Ivondon   3^00,000,  has  expended  about  4  per  head. 

Liverpool   500.000,  „  4  „ 

Bradford   i:)0,000.  „  7  ». 

Halifax   100,000,  „  5  „ 

Dundee   120,000,  „  6  „ 

The  following  calculation  of  the  Income  to  be  derived  from  this  outlay  is  based  on  a  con- 
sumption ot  only  Vi  gullonH  p<-r  head  per  diem,  or  less  than  one-half  the  daily  consumption  per 
hea<I  of  l^oiidun,  Paris,  Berlin,  Madrid,  and  other  lar^e  cities. 

The  population  to  be  supplied  being  alwut  133,000,  ani  the  rate  allowed  by  the  tariff  being 
3s.  ttd  per  1,000  galloDi  to  private  consumem,  and  Is.  Od.  per  1,000  gallons  to  the  Muuicipality 


(162  cubic  metres  of  water  per  diem  being  allowed  to  the  Municipality  gratuitously),  the  Gross 

Revenue  may  be  taken  at   jD62,800  0  0 

Deduct  working  expenses,  estimated  at  3}d-  per  1,000  gallons  on  the 

total  supply  of  582.540,000  gallons   £7,889   0  0 

An<l  setting  aside  10  per  cent,  for  a  Reserve  Fund  and  Renewal  of 

Works    6,491  0  0 

 13,380  0  0 

Leaving  an  estimated  Net  Annual  Revenue  of  £49,480  o  o 

This  calculation  being  based  on  less  than  one-half  of  the  ordinary  average  consumption  of 
water. 

The  annual  Revenue  will  be  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  10  per  cent.  Interest  on  the 
20,000  Preferred  Shares  (after  paying  the  Interest  on  XIW.OOO  Debentures  estimated  at  £7,000 
per  annum),  then  to  the  formation  of  a  Sinking  Fund  of  per  cent,  on  tJie  amoimt  of 
Preference  Shares  and  Debentures  for  their  redemption  at  par. 

All  surplus  Revenue  (after  paying  10  per  cent.  Interest  on  the  Ordinary  Shares)  will  be 
divided  pro  rata  between  the  Preferred  and  Ordinary  Shares  ;  and  if  the  estimate  of  income  be 
made  upon  the  basis  of  the  ordinary  average  consumption  of  London.  Paris,  or  Madrid, and 
other  large  towns,  the  e.Hitnatcd  surplus  revenue  ivill  be  increased  more  than  threefold. 

Interest  at  the  rate  of  £7  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  Preferred  Shares  now  for  Subscription 
will  be  payable  on  each  instalment  from  tlie  date  of  payment  thereof  until  the  Workd  are 
completed. 

The  whole  or  any  of  the  instalments  may  be  paid  in  advance,  in  which,  case  interest  on  the 
full  amou\it  paid  will  accrue  from  the  date  of  payment. 

Failure  to  pay  any  instalment  at  the  due  date  will  render  all  previous  payments  liable  to 
forfeiture. 

In  the  event  of  no  allotment  being  mode  to  anv  applicant,  the  deposit  paid  will  be  returned 
forthwith  without  deduction  ;  and  should  a  smaller  number  than  that  applied  for  be  allotted, 
the  balance  of  the  sum  deposited  on  application  will  be  applied  towards  payment  of  the  amount 
due  on  allotment. 

The  Articles  of  Association  and  Contract,  and  Notarial  translations  of  the  Concessions,  and 
also  the  Reports  of  the  Chairman  and  Engineer,  can  be  seen  at  the  Offices  of  tlie  Solicitors  to- 
the  Company,  15  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  London. 

Applications,  which  must  be  accompanied  by  the  remittance  of  £1  for  each  Share  applied  for, 
mviHt  l)C  made  on  tlic  annexed  Form,  and  forwanlcd  to  tlie  Bankers  of  the  Company,  Messrs. 
RoKAUTs.  LuniiooK  &  Co.,  15  Lombard  Street,  E.G.,  London,  or  to  tlie  Seorbtaey,  at  the 
Company's  Offices. 

Prospectuses  aiul  Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained  from  the  Bankers,  Brokers,  and 
Solicitors,  and  from  the  Secretary,  at  the  Ofticcs  of  the  Company,  4  Skinner's  Place,  Queen 
Victoria  Street,  E.C.,  I>otKlon. 

The  Directors  have  still  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  excellence  of  the  investment 
and  the  pnw*c<^ition  of  the  undertaking  juetiUes  them  in  their  view  that  the  estimated  large 
revenue  will  be  more  than  realized. 

By  Order  of  the  Board, 

WM.  IIA\\T:s,  CJMirmttn. 
London,  June  SO,  1673.  B.  O.  KINNEAR,  Secrttart/. 


The  following  are  the  Contracts  entered  into  by  the  Company 

1st.  An  Indenture  made  between  Don  Matias  DSL  Caoho  of  the  one  port,  and  the  Company 

of  the  other  part,  dated  Octolwr  80,  1871. 
2nd.  A  like  Indenture  dated  March  2G,  1872. 

3rd.  A  Cniitract  between  the  Company  of  the  one  part,  and  Messrs.  BAlurxiTfr  Oaxb  of  tlie 
other  part,  dated  June  15^  1872. 


ISSUE  of  3.018  TEN  PER  CENT.  PREFERREB  SHARES  of  £10  EACH  (being  the  Balance  unissued  of  the 

20,000  Proforred  Shares)  of 

THE    CADIZ    WATERWORKS    COMPANY,  Limited. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION. 
TO  THE  DinECTOnS  OF  TUB  CADIZ  WATEIIWORKS  COAfPANV,  LIMITED. 
nKNTl.FMKV,— TIavinff  paid  to  your  Bank«;rH  tho  Deponit  of  £1  per  Sharft,  I  hciohy  rofjucHt  tlint  yon  will  ullot  to  mo  TonpcrOont.  Preferred 

RharoK  of  JtlO  ofu:h  in  TUB  CADIZ  WATKllWOUKS  COMPANY,  Limited,  iuhI  1  horcby  uRrw)  to  ucocpt  mich  Shnres,  or  nny  less  number  you  may  allot  me,  and  to 
]}ny  tho  furth(;r  InatalmcntH  In  occordanco  with  tho  ProBpoctuu  dated  Juno  '20,  287>'j,  and  I  nuthurizo  you  to  place  my  namo  ou  tho  Register  of  Sharcholdors  for  Shares 
ttllottod  to  mo. 

Dfttwl  day  of   1878, 

Kanio<in  full)  

Ilwidcnco  

Occupation   

Bignftturo  

(Addition  to  bo  flUod  up  If  th«  Applicant  wishes  to  pay  In  full.) 
T  denlrc  to  pay  up  the  bolanco  payable  In  rcFpect  of  my  Bubscrlptlon  in  one  payment,  roc<'Iving  lutcrCKt  at  tho  rate  of  £7  por  cent,  por  annum  on  tho  fall  amount,  as 
mentioned  In  the  ProKi)cctuit. 

Signataro  •  •  •  
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June  21,  1873.] 


The  Saturday  Eeview. 


THE  ALEXANDRA  PALACE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


INCORPORATED  UNDER  THE  COMPANIES'  ACTS  18C2  AND  1867. 


ISSUE  OF  £150,000  SIX  PER  CENT.  FIRST  PREFERENCE  SHARES  OF  £10  EACH, 

With  Rights  of  Nomination  to  Life  Free  Admissions,  and  Participation  in  ultimate  Profits. 


£1  per  Share  to  be  paid  on  Application,  £1  10s.  on  Allotment,  £2  IDs.  on  October  15  next,  £2  10s.  on  January  15,  and 

£2  10s.  on  April  15,  1874. 


Interest  will  commence  from  the  respective  days  of  payment,  but  any  Applicant  desirous  of  paying  in  full  may  do  so 

in  advance  at  any  of  the  above  dates. 


Directors. 

HENRY  GRUNING,  Esq.,  Chairman,  88  Adelaide  Road,  Haverstock  Hill,  N.W. 

CHARLES  THOMAS  LUCAS,  Esq.,  5  Great  George  Street,  Westminster. 

JAMES  GOODSON,  Esq.,  Hill  House,  Carshalton,  Surrey. 

CHARLES  MAGNAY,  Esq.,  The  Terrace,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

MICHAEL  JOSEPH  POWER,  Esq.,  StaflFord  Terrace,  Phillimore  Gardens,  W. 

THOMAS  LUCAS,  Esq.,  Kensington  Palace  Gardens,  W. 

5an*er»— Messrs.  BARCLAY,  BEVAN,  TRITTON,  TWELLS,  &  CO.,  54  Lombard  Street,  E.G. 

Broker— W.  C.  QUILTER,  Esq.,  16a  Tokenhouse  Yard,  E.C. 

^f«/!tor— WILLIAM  CROSBIE,  Esq.,  3  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 

So/icitor5— Messrs.  DAWES  &  SONS,  9  Angel  Court,  Throgmorton  Street,  E.C. 

Secretary— THOMAS  DIXON,  Esq. 

Manager— GILBZKV  RICHARD  REDGRAVE,  Esq. 


THE  PRESENT  CAPITAL  OF  THE  COMPANY  CONSISTS  OF 

Loan  on  First  Mortgage  of  the  whole  of  the  Property,  at  4|  per  cent   £105,000 

Debentures  repayable  in  March,  1876,  bearing  interest  at  5  per  cent   345,000 

Six  per  Cent.  Preference  Shares— £20  each,  fully  paid  up   200,000 

Ordinary  Shares  oi  £20  each,  fully  paid  up    350,000 

£1,000,000 

The  Directors  now  offer  £150,000  £6  per  Cent.  First  Preference  Shares  (under  the  Company's  powers  about  to  be  created),  which 
will  rank  in  all  respects  immediately  after  the  First  Mortgage  and  Debentures,  and  in  priority  to  the  present  Preference  Shares. 
After  the  holders  of  the  £200,000  £6  per  Cent.  Preference  Shares  have  received  their  Dividend  thereon,  and  a  Dividend  of  Six 
per  cent,  per  annum  has  been  paid  on  the  Ordinary  Shares,  the  holder  of  the  £150,000  First  Preference  Shares  will  be  entitled  to 
participate  pro  rata  with  the  holders  of  the  existing  Ordinary  Shares,  and  any  which  may  hereafter  be  created,  in  the  whole  of 
the  surplus  profits ;  and  original  Allottees  of  this  issue  will  be  entitled  upon  each  Ten  Shares  to  the  right  of  nomination  to  one 
Free  Admission  for  Life,  provided  the  right  be  exercised  at  any  time  prior  to  the  time  fixed  for  the  payment  of  the  final  Call. 


In  addition  to  the  Palace  and  Park,  consisting  of  200  acres,  the  Company  are 
also  the  Freeholders  of  about  .300  acres  of  Building  Land,  snrrounding  the  Park, 
which  command  high  prices  and  ground-rents,  and  the  value  of  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  largely  increased  so  soon  as  the  building  is  re-opened.  This  is  a  feature  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  connexion  with  the  present  issue  of  Shares,  inasmuch  as 
the  Directors  confidently  anticipate  that  by  means  of  the  Building  Land  the 
Mortgage  and  Debenture  Debt  will,  in  course  of  time,  be  extinguished,  or  at  any 
rate  largely  reduced,  the  result  of  which  will  be  that  the  present  issue  of  Shares  will 
become  virtually  a  first  charge  on  the  whole  of  the  Company's  assets. 

Up  to  the  present  time  (as  is  well  known)  the  Company  has  consisted  of  only  a 
few  Proprietors,  who  have  personally  found  the  funds  necessary  to  complete  the 
magnificent  structure  which  has  within  the  last  few  days  been  destroyed  by  Fire. 

The  great  success  which  attended  the  enterprise  since  the  formal  opening  ou  the 
24th  May  last,  fully  justified  the  belief  that  nothing  more  than  careful  and  active 
management  was  required  to  enable  the  Proprietors  to  more  than  realize  the  high 
expectations  they  had  formed  of  its  value  as  a  commercial  speculation. 

They  believe  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  sad  catastrophe  which  has  reduced  to 
ruins  the  structure,  upon  which  bo  much  capital,  and  to  which  so  much  anxious 
consideration  had  been  devoted,  the  public  would  before  long  have  been  desirous  of 
participating  In  the  scheme  which,  until  it  had  proved  itself  unequivocally  a  success, 
it  wa«  the  Intention  of  the  Proprietors  to  have  kept  in  their  own  hands. 

It  can  be  well  understood,  however,  that  the  Proprietors,  even  with  the  know- 
kdge  which  experience  has  given  them  of  the  probability  of  ultimate  success,  are 
unwilling  to  incur  the  whole  additional  outlay  which  the  reconstruction  of  the 
building  will  entail,  if  it  can  be  avoided  ;  and  in  this  emergency,  and  feeling  that  it 
iTiust  be  the  wish  of  the  public  at  large  that  the  Palace  shall  be  rebuilt,  the 
Directors  have,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Proprietors,  resolved  to  further  increase 
foe  c^tal  to  the  extent  of  £1.M,000  (to  be  placed  in  the  names  of  Trustees,  and 
dcvot«d  exclusively  to  the  rebuilding),  which,  with  the  amount  to  be  received  from 
the  Insurance  (Companies,  will,  it  is  estimated,  suffice  to  rebuild  and  equip  the 
Palace  in  a  style  in  every  respect  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  which  has  just  been 
so  calamitoatiy  destroyed,  and  provide  for  necessary  incidental  charges. 

With  a  view,  however,  to  postpone  any  benefit  the  present  Proprietors  may  derive 
from  the  flditional  Money  Capital  thus  to  be  brought  in,  they  have  decided  to  give 
the  preiient  ls«ne  a  preference  over  the  whole  of  the  existing  Share  Capital ;  and  the 
£/iares  now  offered  wUl  therefore  rank  in  priority  to  all  preeent  and  future  Share 


Capital,  whether  Preference  or  Ordinary,  the  holders  being  entitled  to  a  dividend  of 
C  per  cent,  on  their  Shares  out  of  the  year's  profits  before  any  of  the  other  3ha*es 
participate. 

As  a  guide  to  intending  Shareholders,  the  following  statement  is  given  of  the 
actual  and  estimated  charges  on  income  which  alone  will  take  precedence  over  the- 
proposed  issue : 

Interest  on  £10.'!,000  Mortgage   say  £4,987 

Interest  on  Debentures  (£  j4.5,O00)    17,250 

Working  expenses  (after  careful  estimate)    60,000 


t  £82,237 

I     While  the  probable  annual  income,  having  referen6e  to  already  ascertained 
:  results,  would  amount  to,  say,  £1.50,000,  thus  leaving  an  income  of  upwards  of 
£C.5,000  to  meet  the  £9,000  required  for  the  dividend  on  the  proposed  new  issue. 

I     It  is  the  intention  of  the  Directors  to  commence  the  work  of  reconstruction 
I  immediately ;  and  it  is  fully  believed  that  in  the  course  of  twelve  months  from  ths 
present  time  the  building  will  be  completed.    In  the  meantime,  the  Park  Is  to  be 
opened  daily  to  the  Public,  and  the  outdoor  entertainments,  as  from  time  to  time 
advertised,  will  be  held  in  the  Grounds  and  in  the  various  spacious  Buildings 
I  erected  in  them. 

Applications  for  Shares  will  be  received  by  the  Broker  and  Bankers  of  the 
j  Company.   In  the  event  of  no  allotment  being  made,  the  amount  paid  will  be 
i  returned  in  full.    Should  a  less  number  of  Shares  be  allotted  than  are  applied  for, 
the  amount  paid  will,  so  far  as  required,  be  applied  towards  the  payment  due  ot» 
I  allotment. 

!  Intending  Shareholders  can  inspect  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association 
at  the  Offices  of  the  Solicitors  of  the  Company,  at  any  time  within  the  usual 
business  hours. 

Prospectuses  and  Forma  of  Application  for  Shares  can  be  had  at  the  Head  Offices 
j  of  the  Company,  Muswell  Hill,  N.,  and  1  &  2  Great  Winchester  Street  Buildings, 
Gre.it  Winchester  Street,  E.C. ;  at  Messrs.  Barclay,  Bevan,  TRmoh-,  Twelm, 
Co.,  the  Bankors  of  the  Company ;  and  at  the  Omoes  of  the  Broker  and  Solicitors 
of  the  Ccmpauy. 

1  &  2  Great  Winchester  Street  Buildings,  London,  E.C. 
June  18,  1873. 
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The  Saturday  Be  view. 


[June  21,  1873. 
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HE    AGRA     BAXK,    Limited.  —  Established   in  1833. 

CAPITAL.  £1,000,000. 
Head  Office-STECHOLAS  LANE.  LOMBARD  STREET,  LOSBON. 
BRANCHES  ia  Ediuburgli,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurrachee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 
Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  docs  not  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terras,  viz. : 

At  5  per  cent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  12  months'  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 
For  shorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
€Stra  charge  :  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  el^ected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  ami  the  sale  custody  of  the  san^e  umlertaktn. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
tr^njacte  .  THOJISON.  Chairman. 

ORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  for  FIRE  and 

LIFE  ASSURANCE. 
CAPITAL.  TWO  JIILLIONS  STERLING. 
Head  Offices  : 

ABERDEEN,  3  KING  STREET.      LONDON,  1  MOORGATE  STREET. 
Eraschbs: 

BELFAST   7  DONEGAL  SQUARE  NORTH. 

DUBLIN  30  LOWER  SACKVILLE  STREET. 

DUNDEE   2  COWGATE. 

EDINBURGH  20  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE. 

GLASGOW   19  ST.  VINCENT  PLACE. 

LIVERPOOL   5  TITHEBARN  STREET. 

MANCHESTER  .^2  SPRING  GARDENS  (corner  of  King  Street). 

MELBOURNE   105  COLLINS  STREET  WEST. 

The  Thirty-seventh  Annual  General  Meeting  of  this  Company  was  held  within  their  House, 
in  Aberdeen,  on  Friday.  June  LI,  1873.  when,  after  receiving  and  adopting  the  Directors'  Report, 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  declare  a  Dividend  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent,  firee  of  Income 
•Tax,  making,  with  the  amount  already  paid,  a  total  distribution  of  20  per  cent,  for  the  year  1872. 
Tile  following  is  au  Abstract  of  the  Report  submitted  ; 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  progress  which  the  Directors  have  for  so  many  years  been  able  to  report  in  this  Depart- 
ment, showed  no  sign  of  abatement  during  l.y72,  the  Premiums  amounting  to  £270,427  Os.  8d. 
against  £236.458  6s.  4d.  in  1871. 

The  Losses  for  the  vear— it  is  still  more  satisfactory  to  note— were  considerably  below  the 
average,  and  amounted  to  only  £133^19  10s.  4d.,  or  less  than  SO  per  cent,  of  the  Premiums 
received.  [The  ratio  of  Losses  to  Premiums  upon  the  Company's  whole  business  since  its 
establishment  now  stands  at  6r29  per  cent.] 

The  total  expenses  of  management  (including  Agents'  Commission  and  every  other  charge! 
remain  about  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year,  the  ratio  being  27'63  per  cent,  against  27"8  per 
cent,  in  1871. 

Tlie  result  of  the  year's  operations  is,  that  the  Reserve  Fund  of  t^his  Department  has  been 
increased  from  £167,919  17s.  7d.  to  £230,40S  7s.  4d. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 
The  number  of  Lives  upon  which  new  Assurances  were  granted  during  the  yoar  amounted 
to  466. 

The  aggregate  sum  thereby  assured  to  £339,347  ;  and 
The  Annual  Premiums  thereon  to  £10,209  8s.  4d. 

The  Claims  amounted  to  £67,356  12s.  lid.  (of  which  £973  63.  "d.  was  for  Endowments'),  after 
payment  of  which,  and  all  other  outgoings,  the  Funds  of  this  Department  were  increased  by  the 
sum  of  £75,657  7s.  4d. 

The  sum  of  £4,801  Os.  6d.  was  received  for  the  sale  of  Annuities. 

London  Board  of  Directors. 
■WILLIAM  MILLER,  Esq.,  Cliairman. 
DUNCAN  J.  KAY,  Esq.,  Dciiutu-Chairman. 


George  G.  Anderson,  Esq. 
Philip  Currie,  Esq. 
Edward  Henry  Green,  Esq. 
Henry  James  Lubbock,  Esq. 


Harvey  Ranking,  Esq. 
William  M.  Ross,  Esq. 
J.  Stewart,  Esq. 
William  Walkinshaw,  Esq. 


FIRE  DEPARTMKNT—E.  H.  MANNERING.  Manager. 

LIFE  DEP.\RTM'ENT_JAS.  VALENTINE,  Assistant-Acliiari/. 

A.  P.  I'LETCUEll,  General  Manarjer  and  Actuary. 

Copies  of  the  REPORT,  with  the  whole  Accounts  of  the  Company  for  the  year  1872,  may  be 
■obtained  from  any  of  the  Bra»ch  Otnces  or  Agencies. 

THE    LONDON    ASSURANCE    CORPORATION,  for 
FIRE,  LIFE,  and  MARINE  ASSURANCES. 
Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  A.D.  1720. 
Offick_7  ROYAL  EXCHANGE.  LONDON,  E.C. 
WeST-EXD  Agents— Messrs.  GBINDLAY  &  CO.,  55  Parlioment  Street,  S.W. 
FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 
Notice  is  hereby  given  to  Persons  insured  against  Fire,  that  the  renewal  Receipts  for  Inenranees 
due  at  Midsummer  are  ready  to  be  delivered,  and  that  Insurances  on  wliich  the  Premium  sliall 
remain  unpaid  after  Fifteen  days  from  the  said  Quarter-day  will  become  void. 
Fire  Insurances  can  be  effected  with  the  Corjioration  at  moderate  rates  of  Premium. 
LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Policies  in  force  for   £5,039,758 

(Exclusive  of  Bonus  Additions.) 

Income- Premiums   £166,838 

Interest   66.387 

  233,22.5 

Accumulated  Premiums   £1,486,184 

Copie?  of  the  Accounts  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

The  Diieclors  Ore  njady  to  receive  applications  for  Agencies  to  the  Corporation. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secrttary. 

"DOTAL    EXCHANGE    ASSURANCE    OFFICE,  Royal 

-«- |J  Exchange.  London,  June  is,  1873. 

The  Court  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation  of  the  ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE  do 
hereby  give  Notice,  that  a  GENERAL  COURT  of  the  said  Corporation  will  he  hoUlcn  at 
their  OInce.  at  the  Royal  ExfOiange,  on  Wednesday,  the  2.'tth  of  June  instant,  for  determining 
by  Ballot  the  <Gllowing  question,  proposed  and  agreed  to  at  a  General  Court  held  this  day ; 
namely.. 

"  That  a  Dividend  be  made  of  Sixteen  Pounds  per  cent,  on  the  Capital  Stock  of  the 
Corporation,  for  the  Half-year  ending  at  Midsummer,  1873." 

The  laid  Ballot  will  commence  at  One  o'clock,  and  close  at  Two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 

precisely.  .  ROBERT  V.  STEELE,  Hccretaru. 
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ENERAL     ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

CniBF  OPriCK-r,2  KING  WILLIAM  STREET.  E.C. 
Estahlished  18,17.      CAI'IT.\L,  £l,Oon,oon. 
The  public  eitlmation  of  thin  Oflico  is  shown  in  the  rapid  and  continuous  iucrcnso  in  its  Life 
t>n«ine'<i,  as  set  forth  in  the  Reimrts  and  Statements,  which  may  be  had  on  application  at  tlic 
Vhief  OBlce,  or  any  of  the  Branches. 

GEORGE  SCOTT  FREEMAN,  Sccrelnrii. 

H  (E  N  I  X        FIR  E  OFFICE, 

LO.MBARD  STREET  AND  cnARINO  CROSS.  LONDON.-EsTADUBnED  1782. 
Prompt  and  liberal  Ijvss  Rettlemf  nti. 
liisuranccsun'ectcdtn  all  part's  of  the  World. 

GEO.  W.  LOVEIJ,  1  v^,„,„^-,, 
JOHN  J.  BROO.M FIELD  }  ■W'-<"<"'>M. 


COMPANY. 


TMPERIAL     FIRE  INSURANCE 

Established  lHO:i. 

1  OLD  nnoAD  STIkKKT.  B.C.,  and  10  and  17  PALL  MALL,  S,W. 
CAPITAL,  tl.doo.ooo,   PAID  UP  AND  INVESTED,  £700,000. 
Pollclei  fltUlng  duo  at  Midsummer  aliould  be  renewed  lieforo  July  9,  or  the  mmo  vlll 
become  void. 

JAMES  UOLLANI).  Suprrtntiinttrnl . 


"OSS  of  LIFE  or  LIMB,  with  the  consequent  LOSS  of 

TIME  and  MONICV,  eauwd  by  An  lrtenlii  of  all  kinds,  provided  for  by  a  Policy  of  the 
RAILWAY  I'AdSRNrlRRS'  AHSMtANCE  COMPANY. 
An  Anoual  Payment  of  £3  to  tr,  .'.«.  Inmrei  £1  ckmi  at  l>atli.  or  an  allowaticoatlhc  rale 
of  £6  per  Week  for  Injnry. 
OrMOM  1  M  CORMUILL  mi  10  REGENT  RTRERT. 

WU.LIAU  J.  VIAN,  Stcrtiary. 


fyHE  GREAT  INDIAN  PENINSULA  RAILWAY  COM- 

PANY.-At  the  FORTY-SEVENTH  HALF-YEARLY  GENERAL  MEETING  of 
Proprietors,  held  at  the  City  Terminus  Hotel,  Cannon  Street,  London, on  Friday,  June  13, 187S, 
Colonel  J.  HOLLAND,  Chairman  of  the  Company,  in  the  Chair, 

The  Advertisement  convening  the  Meeting  was  read.  The  Comiiany's  seal  w%s  aflixed  to  the 
Register  of  Proprietors.   The  Directors'  Report  having  been  taken  as  read. 

It  was  moved  by  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  yv.  Nicol,  Esq.,  and  resolved.  That  the  Report 
of  the  Directors,  together  with  the  Accounts  now  submitted,  be  received  and  adopted. 

It  was  moved  by  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  G.  Sclater-Booth.  Esq.,  M.P..and  resolved.  That 
S.  S.  Dickinson,  Esq..  M.P..  and  L.  R.  Reid,  Esq.,  be,  and  are  hereby,  re-elected  Directors  of 
this  Company. 

It  was  moved  by  R.  W.  Billings.  Esq..  seconded  by  C.  Burls.  Esq.,  and  resolved.  That 
C.  Packer,  Esq.,  be,  and  is  hereby,  re-elected,  au  Auditor  of  this  Company. 

J.  HOLLAND,  Chairmnn. 

ItwasTnovcd  by  R.  Minton,  Esq..  seconded  by  J.  E.  McConnell,  Esq.,  And  reaolved.That 
the  best  tlianks  of  the  Meeting  are  doc,  and  are  hereby  tendered,  to  the  Clairihan  (ftid  Directors 
for  their  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  Company. 

 THOS.  R.  WATT,  JTanaging  Director. 

r^ERNMENT    STOCK    INVESTMENT  COMPANY, 

Limited, 
33  CORNHILL.  E.C. 


C  APITAL— £1 ,000,000. 


FIRST  ISSUE.  £500.000. 


The  Capital  and  Deposits  received  by  this  Company  arc  ioTCstcd  in  Government  Stocks  and 
Guaranteed  Securities,  which  are  quarterly  inspected  by  the  Auditor.-*,  v.  h.>  certlty  as  to 
correctness  and  advertise  their  Certificate,  thereby  giving  the  most  unquestionable  seem  ity. 

NEW  DEPOSIT  FEATURE. 
DEPOSIT  NOTES  tssiied  under  the  Seal  of  the  Company  for  terms  of  Three  and  Five  Years 
with  Cheques  or  Coupoua  attached  for  Half- Yearly  Interest  of 

5^  per  CeJit.  per  Annum  for  Five  Years. 
6  per  Cent,  per  Annuui  for  Three  Years. 
DEPOSITS,  with  one  month's  notice  of  withdrawal— i  per  Cent.  Iwlow  the  current  Bank 
rate  for  three  molitlis,  the  current  Bank  rate  for  six  months,  and  Five  per  Cent,  for  twelve 
months. 

ADVANCES  made  on  Deposit  of  British.  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Government  Stocks. 

A.  W.  RAY,  Mannner. 

T^IVIDENDS     5    and    10    to    20     PER  CENT.— 

For  Safe  and  Profitable  Investments 
Read  SHARP'S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR  (post  free). 
The  JUNE  Number  <\i  pa^esl  now  ready. 
It  contains  all  the  best  paving  and  safest  Stock  and  Sliarc  Investments  of  the  Day. 
CAPITALISTS.      SHAREHOLDERS.       INVESTORS.  TRUSTEES, 
will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable,  and  reliable  Guide. 
Messrs.  SHARP  i  CO.,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers.  32  Poultry.  London.  E.C. 
(Established  1852.)  Bankers,  London  aud  Westminster,  Lotiibury.  E.C. 


T  ONDON    &    RYDER,    Diamond    JMerchants.— Weddin? 

^  Bracelets.  Wedding  Necklaces,  and  \Vedding;  Presents  of  every  description.  Brides- 
maids'Lockets,  of  new  and  original  Designs;  with  a  large  variety  of  Diamond  Orniiments  of 
artistic  merit,  in  t*ie  best  possible  taste  and  of  sterling  excellence,  at  Messrs.  LOKDON  Sc. 
RYDER'S,  Diamond  Merchants,  1"  New  Bond  Street,  corner  of  Clifford  Street. 


'THE  SHAH,— NAVAL  REVIEW  and  STATE  VISIT.— 

Beyond  comparison  the  largest  and  hest  assortment  of  OrER.\,  RACE,  and  1-  lEI.D 
GLASSES  Will  be  tbund  at  CALLAGUAN'S.  M.v  New  Bond  Street.  W. 

N.B  Aluminium  Mounted  Glasses  of  incredible  lightness. 


CUTLERY,    Warranted. — The  most    varied  Assortment  of 
TABLE  CUTLERY  in  the  World,  all  warranted,  is  on  Sale  at  WILLIAM  S. 
BURTON'S. 


The  Blades  are  all  of  the  finest  Steel. 

35-inch  Ivory  Handles  per  Dozen 

3i  ditto  Balance  ditto   


Table  Knives,  i  Dessert  Knives.  Carvei 
per  Pair ; 


s.  d. 

».  <1. 

19  . 

IS  . 

SO  . 

IB  .. 

.•M  . 

24  . 

S?  . 

M  . 

411  . 

30  . 

4i  . 

*  . 

40  . 

^<  . 

65  . 

42  . 

23  . 

19  . 

3|  ditto  fine  Ivory  Handles  ........  „ 

4  ditto  extra  large  ditto    „ 

4  ditto  African  ivory  ditto   m 

Ditto,  with  Silver  Ferules  

Ditto,  with  Silvered  Blades   

Nickel  Electro  Silvered  Handles  . . 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironraonser,  by  appointment.  tt>  II.R.H 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE,  contaiYiing  upwards  ot  swi  ni»str«tMi(i  oi  iiis 

unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  tlie      lar^re  Sh()W-r()i>ms.  post  free  

39  Oxford  Street,  W. ;  1,  lA,  2,  3  and  «  Newman  Street ;  4,  A,  a^id  iv  Pevry'c  PInw :  aivl  1 
Newman  Yard,  London,  W.  The  Cost  of  delivering  Goods  to  the  most  di«tnnt  part?  oi  tlie 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  ia  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BUKTON  will  at*  ays  ttndortiike 
delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 

W'^  '  OOD     TAPESTRY     DECORATIONS.  —  IIOWARD^ 
PATENT  Wood  Tapestry  c»n  be  applied  to  all  even  surfaces,  being  m  wr1a:>!iitic)n 

of  real  wood,  in  lieu  of  painting  or  paper-hanging,  being  beautiful  in  cllect  and  cxccediiiijiy 
durable.  HOWARD  S:  SONS, 

Decorators,  25, 26,  <c  27  Bemers  Street,  I<ondon,  W.,  and  Midland  BtaiMiaeik 
Nev  Street.  Birmingham. 

MEE'S     DESIGN  3"~of  F  IT  R  nTtUrJE    and  Tf 

IRON  and  BRASS  BEDSTEADS. 
A  New  and  Revised  Edition  of  tliis  Work  is  now  issued. 
In  a  size  convenient  for  transmission  by  post,  and  will  be  forwai-ded.  on  application,  by 
W.  A.  &  S.  SMEE, 
C  riNSBURY  PAVEMENT.  LONDON. 


s 


PLARK'S   PATENT  STEEL  NOISELESS  SirirTTERS, 

Self-Coiline,  Fire  and  Thief  Proof,  can  be  adapted  to  any  Wind«W  or  other  Openine. 

Prospectuses  free  CLARK  Sc  CO.,  Sole  Patentees,  Knthiionc  Place,  W. ;  Paris,  Manehtstcr, 

Liverpool. and  Dablin. 

S"fAINED    GLASS   WINDOWS  and    CHURCH  DFrO- 
RATIONS  HEATpN,  BUTLER.  Si  BAYNE,  Oarricic  Street,  CoT«nt  Garden, 

London.  Prize  Medal, London  and  Paris. 

LADIES'    ENAMELLED    KID    BUTTON    BOOTS,  21s. 
and  23s.,  bcautlflilly  made.  Soft  House  Boots,  lis.  Od. 

Catnloijues  post  f^c. 
THOMAS  D.  MARSHALL,  103  Oxford  Street,  W. 


^TTAR 


GUL.— PIESSE  &  LUBIN. 


]J|R0M 


GULISTAN,  ill  PERSIA,  the 

PIESSE  &  LUBIN. 


Gardeu  of  Roses. 


QHAH  of  PERSIA'S  PERFUME.— The  true  ATTAR  GUL, 

*^  from  Oullstnn,  the  Garden  of  Roses.  Sold  in  Bottles  xri,  X2i,  X!0,  XI.1,  110,  f?,  and  XI. 
May  now  be  had  at 

PIESSE  &  LUBIN'S  Lalioratory  of  Flowers,  2  New  Bond  Street,  W, 

TCirSAFES^and  WENHAM  LAKE  ICl'l- The  WENH.\M 

J-  LAKH  ICE  COMPANY'S  <-ololirated  ICE  (In  Town  or  Omntrv\  Tre  Water  Titi-beri. 
Iccliiitti  r  Dishes,  Ire  C'rcuin  Mmhiiies,  rill/.l:  MKDALanil  NKW  l>ri'I.F..\  ItEFIlKiE- 
KA  TORS,  lllti-d  with  Wiilir  Tanks  imd  l  ilters,  and  nil  inndern  impiOWim'nts.  can  bo 
olitaiiie.l  "Tily  at  the  wiU-  Olti.  c,  the  \Vr:NHAM  L.VKE  ICE  COMPANY.  l'A->  Strand.  London 
tconier  ol"  Savoy  titrwli.  llliistrato<l  Price  Lists  IYt>c. 

TRON  WINE  J^INS.— FARROW  &  JACKSONr^Vihe  a"d 

J-  Spirit  Merchants'  I'nuhiecrs.  Mannfiicturcrs  of  Iron  Wine  niiis,  I)»r-ntlln|l»  for  Spliil 
8lorc»,  SenlinL'  WiiT,  and  sn'rv  nrliclc  re>\iilrcd  for  Wine,  O-om  the  Press  t'l  crush  the  irnircs. 
to  tlic  Dc.Jintiiu!  Machine  leu  the  tiil.lc.-|s  (Jrciil  Tower  Strcvl,  »  lliiyniarkol.  and  M  Maiiscll 
Street.  I. "iiibm  ;  and  T.\  Hue  du  Puiil  Ncul  il.clwccii  the  Hue  dc  l(lv..li  an.l  the  Kmc  St 
Honor.' I,  Paris ;  also  at  llie  Vicima  Exhibllion,  and  at  the  InternnlloniU  Ejclillilllon,  South 
KennIiiKton.  .   ...  .   

TNGELIIEIM    CHAMJ'AGNE.  — Dry,  Medium,  and  Rich. 

Ml.  per  doKon.  Vi*.  per  doicn  pints. 
A  nerfccllv  jonuinc,  naturally  spaiklluii  Wine,  ftoni  Ini[ellielni,ou  the  Rhine,  ciiual  to  llrst- 
quallty  ('halnlHHrnc. 

This  Wine  was  flrst  Introduced  by  Messrs.  FEAliON,  and  »dil  as  MOUS«llll'M)EIl 
nilI*NWICIN,  but  M  this  name  has  been  e-»len«lvrlv  n«e<l  by  oilier  llrnis  r.>i-  l.iw.pi-livii 
Wines,  they  have  now  ailoplc.l  llio  more  dtsllnollve  title  of  INlil-,l,lli;iM  ClIAMl'AdNH. 

The  Trade  Mark  Is  rcelslercd.  and  eacli  Label  bears  the  Sitinnturc  ol  the  liniiortcrs, 
H.  11.  IF.ARON  i  SON. 

Holbom  VIMitOt,  E.C  ttt  tfvw  Ooikd  SIrHt,  W.,  London  ■  Md  Dewiburr,  'f  otkshltc. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


KINAHAN'S     .     LL     .  WHISKY. 
This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very  CKEAM  of  IRISH 
WHISKIES,  is  unrWalled.  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  CoEnac 
Brandy    Note  the  Red  Seal.  Pink  Label. and  Cork  branded  "  Kinalian's  .       .  Whisky. 
W-bolesale  Depot.  iO  GREAT  TITCUFIELD  STREET.  OXFORD  STREET.  W. 

LAZENBY  &  SON'S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CON- 

•   DIMESTS  E.  LAZENBY  S:  SON.  Sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 

Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles.  Sauces,  and  Condiments,  so  long  and  favourably  distinguished 
by  their  Name,  are  compelled  to  CAUTION  the  Public  asainst  tlie  inferior  Preparations 
■srhich  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close  imitation  of  their  Goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the 
Public._?2  Witrmore  Street.  Cavendish  Square  tlate  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and 
19  Trinity  Street.  London.  S.E.  ^  

HARVEY'S   SAUCE. —  Caution.  — The  Admirers  of  this 
celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle. prepared  by 
E.  LAZENBY  s  SON.  bears  the  Label  used  so  many  years,  signed  "  Elizabeth  Laze nbu. 

f    e"a      &      PERKINS'  SAUCE. 

J-^  The  "WORCESTERSHIRE,"  pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  "The  only  Good  Sance." 
improves  the  Appetite,  and  aids  Digestion.  Unrivalled  for  Piquancy  and  Flavour.  Ask  for 
'•LE\  &  PERKINS'  SAUCE."    BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS,  and  see  tiie  Names  of 

lea's  PERKINS  on  all  Bottles  and  Labels  Agents,  CROSSE  &  BLACKWELL,  London, 

and  Sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World.  

AY  FEVER.— ANTHOXANTHUM,  administered  as  spray, 

is  the  most  Successful  Remedy.  Price  2s.  6d.  per  ounce  ;  free  by  post.  2s.  9d. ;  or  with 
Glass  Spray  Producer,  los.  6d. :  Plated  ditto.  Us.  6d.;  Superior  Vulcanite  ditto,  with  eitra 
supply  of  Anthownthum,  25s.  and  296.  6d.  carriage  paid. 
JAilES  EPFS  S:  CO..  Homoeopathic  Chemists.  170  Piccadilly,  and  •18  Threadneedle  Street. 

TS  ELECTRICITY  LIFE  ?— This  Question  is  treated  upon  in 

J-  alittle  Work, which  maybe  obtained  (for Three  Stamps)from  J.  L.  PULVERMACHER, 
194  Regent  Street,  W.,  London,  entitled, 

MEDICAL    ELECTRICITY:     ITS    USE    and  ABUSE. 
HOW  to  CURE  RHEUMATIC.  NERVOUS.  MUSCULAR,  and  FUNCTIONAL 
DISORDERS,  ic,  by  SELF-APPLICATION,  for  Three  Stamps,  through  aU  Booksellers. 

HOW  to  CL^RE  Rheumatic,  Nervous,  Muscular,  and 
FtTSCTIONAL  DISORDERS,  ic.  bv  SELF- APPLICATION.  Read  ■  JIEDICAL 
ELECTRICITY:  ITS  USE  and  ABUSE."  Three  Stamps.  J.  L.  PULVERMACHER, 
19i  Regent  Street,  W..  LondBn.  

R.  LOCOCK'S  PULMONIC  WAFERS.— Mr.  Hatland, 

Cheraist.  20  High  Ousegate,  York,  writes  :  "  My  own  relatives  have  found  the  greatest 
"  Kc.  ic.  They  give  instant  relief  to  Coughs, Colds,  Tickling  of  the  Throat, 


D 


benefit  from  them,' 
aud  ail  Brouchiai  Afiections. 


Sold  bj-  all  DrusgisU. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


M 


UDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— BOOKS  for  all  READERS. 

See  MUDIE'S  LIBRABY  CIRCULAR  for  JUNE.  Postage  free  on  application. 

UDIE'S  SELECT  LIBR.A.RY.— First-Class  Subscription, 

for  acoastwt  succession  of  the  Xewest  Booke.One  Guinea  per  Annum.  Book  Societies 
and  Institutio;i9  supplied  on  liberal  Terms.  Prospectuses  postage  free  oa  application, 

UDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— BOXES  and  PARCELS 

of  BOOKS  are  forwarded  daily  from  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  to  Families  and 
Bonk  Societies  in  ever}-  part  of  the  Country.  Reused  LISTS  of  BOOKS  lately  added  to  tlie 
Library,  and  Catalogues  of  Surplus  Copies  withdrawn  for  Sale  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  are 
now  ready,  a^d  will  be  forwarded,  postage  free,  oo  application. 

UDIE'S^SELECT  LIB1RARY\^11  the  Books  in  Circula- 

tion  or  on  Sale  at  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may  also  be  obtained  with  the 
least  po'-ible  delay  by  the  Subscribers  to  MUDIE'S  LIBRARY.  JOHN  DALTON  STREET, 
JIANCHESTER  ;  and  from  all  Booksellers  in  connexion  with  the  Library. 
Mudie's  Select  Library, Limited.  New  Oxford  Street.  City  Office.  4  King  Street.  Cheapside. 

HE    UNITED    LIBRARIES,  307   Regent   Street,  'w. 

Subscriptionsfrora  One  Guinea  to  any  amount, according  to  the  supply  required.  AU 
the  best  New  Books.En^rlish.French.and  German,  immediately  on  publication.  Proapectuses, 
witbLiats  of  Xew  Publications. gratisand  post  free. 

•**  A  Clearance  Catalogue  of  Surplus  Books  offered  foj  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced  Pricei 
may  al  bo  be  had  freeon  application . 

BOOTH'S.CUURTON'S. HODGSON'S, andSAUNDERS  StOTLEY'S  UnitedLlbraries, 
31"  Regent  Street,  near  the  Polytechnic. 

rPHE  S.VTURDAY  REVIEW  in  AMERICA.— SUBSCRIP- 

TIONS.  for  any  Time,  at  PUBLICATION  PRICE,  can  be  made  with  B.  F.  Steven.s. 
1"  Henrietta  Street.  (Movent  Garden.  London.  The  Annual  Subscription,  inchidine  Postage. ia 
11  \0%.  fid.  or  57'.V).  Gold,  and  may  Vie  remitted  direct,  or  paid  to  the  New  York  Agents  of 
B.  F.  Stevens.  Mc»>is.  lEVlxG  ic  WILI.EY.  'Mi  Pine  Street.  New  York. 

'T'HE  SATURD.\Y  REVIEW.— The  following  NUMBERS 

of  THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  are  required,  for  which  6d.  each  will  be  given,  viz.  : 
10.  91.  2.>j.  2o6,  761,  763,  liA,  and  769  (clean  copiesj— at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street, 
S  traod.  W.C.   

'T'HE    QU.\RTERLY    REVIEW,  —  ADVERTISEMENTS 

for  insertion  in  the  Forthcomin?  Number  of  the  above  Periodical  must  be  forwarded  to 
the  Publisher  by  the  6th.  and  BILLS  by  the  7th  July. 

 JOHS  Murray.  Albemarle  Street.  

rpHE    NEW     BANK    in    PICCADILLY.  —  See  THE 

BUILDER  of  this  Week  for  View— Illustrations  of  a  Wooden  Houpe  for  Norway- 
Barnard's  Castle,  with  Plan— Ea^item  Art  and  it3  Value— The  Trades  Guild  Movement— New 
SchoolB— The  Leicester  Competition— Notes  on  Form,  &c.   4d.;  by  post,  4id. 

  1  York  Street*  W.C.  And  ajl  Newsmen.  


Now  ready,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

EDUCATION  of  MAN:   a  Suggestive  Dissertation  on  the 
Soul :  What  it  is,  and  how  Educated  i  With  an  Appendix  :  Have  Savages  Souls  ?  By  A 

MEalBEU  OF  THB  NEW  ZE.\LASD  BAR. 

Lonil*ii:  CaABLE^  Gaims  &  Co..  lO  StationerB'  Hall  Court. 


Just  publislred, ftvo.  Is. 

THE   DARWINIAN   THEORY   and  the   LAW  of  the 

J-  .MIGRATION  of  ORGANISMS.  Translated  from  the  German  of  ^lORiTZ  Waoner 
Honorary  Profes9f>r  at  the  I^udwiif  Maximilian  University  of  Munich,  and  Member  Extra- 
ordinary of  the  P.oyal  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences,  by  Jajiles  L.  Laird,  .tUsLit^t- 
Oonservator  of  Foreati.  Paujab. 

London  :  Edward  Staxford.  C  and  7  Charine  Cross.  S.W. 


CRACR»FT'S  INVESTMENT  TRACTS. 
Second  Edition. 


A  MERICAN  RAILWAYS  as  INVESTMENTS.  By  Robert 

Xjl  Giffex. 


London :  Edward  Stasford,  Charing  Cross. 


H 


NOTICE  Now  ready,  Sixth  Edition,  boards,  1«. ;  post  free,  H  Stamps. 

OW  to  DRESS  on  £\r>  a  YEAR  as  a  LADY.  By 

A  Lady. 

The  ceuDMla  given  in  thia  Utile  Tolnme  are  sensible,  homely,  and  free  from  prejudice." 

iJaily  News, 

Frederick  Warjo!  Jt  Co.,  Bedford  Street.  Covent  Garden. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 
Now  ready.  1«.  i  post  free,  U  Stamps. 

T'HE  MONEY  MARKET— What  it  Is,  What  it  Does,  and 

How  His  Manasred.  Be-writKn  to  present  Date  by  a  City-Ma:i. 
Fxzdkrick  Warse  Ic  Co..  Bedford  Street.  Covent  Garden. 


Tjtrze  crown  Svo.  with  orieinal  Illustrations,  cloth  eilt,  7».  fid.  i  post  free.  8s. 

LOUDON'S    AMATEUR    GARDENER'S  CALENDAR; 
yitui't  a  Monthly  Guide  as  to  what  should  tjc  Avoided  O' well  as  what  should  he  Done 
in  -I  Garden  each  .vfonth.    Almost  entirely  revised  to  the  Present  Date,  and  Edited  by 
William  ROBi.tHOS.  F.L.S. 
••  A  mafeur  gardeners  will  find  in  this  work  one  of  the  best  books  of  reference  tUcy  could  have 

ht9il  them."— 6'«r'/'?n^r. 

rKEDEKiCK  Warsi  ft  Co.,  Bedford  St«et,  Covent  Garden. 


PROFESSOR  MAX  MULLER'S  Lectures 

JL  on  Mr.  Darwin's  Philosophy  of  Language,  now  appearing  in  Frasep's 
Magazine,  Lecture  I.  in  May  No.  Lectuue  II.  in  June  No.  Lecture  IIL 
in  July  No. 


On  July  1  will  be  published,  in  crown  8vo.  clotli,  price  2s. 

THE  SCHOOL  and  CHILDREN'S  BIBLE  for  Use  in 
Schools  and  Families.  Prepared  and  aixangcd  by  tlie  Ucv.  W.  Eogeh.s,  M.A., 
Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  Chaplalu-in-Ordiuary  to  the  Queen,  and  Rector  of  St. 
Botolph,  Bishopsgate. 


has,  with  the  aid  of  several  eminent 
Biblical  scholars,  attempted,  hut  be- 
lieves that  the  plan,  which  after  deep 
consideration  has  been  adopted,  will 
tend  to  an  increased  and  more  intelli- 
gent knowledge  o£  the  Sacred  Volume. 


The  intention  of  this  volume  is  to 
present  in  substantial  integrity  the  con- 
tents of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  only  such  portions  of  the 
Text  being  omitted  as  are  uusuit.able 
for  the  purposes  proposed.  The  Editor 
feels  the  responsibility  of  the  task  he 

London  :  Longsiaxs,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

Now  ready,  in  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  price  Hai-f-a-Cbown, 

ANALYSIS  of  ROMAN  HISTORY,  a  Text-Book  for  the 
College,  the  School,  and  the  Private  Student.  By  William  C.  Pearce, 
Joint- Author  of  Murby's  "  Analysis  of  English  History  "  ;  Author  of  "  The  Scholar's 
Home  Lesson-Book  of  English  History,"  &c. 

 London :  Loxg>laxs,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row.  

Just  out,  2s.  6d. 

rPHE  MODERN  JOVE :  a  Review  of  the  Collected  Speeches 

of  Pio  NoAO.  By  William  Ahxhur,  Author  of  "  Italy  in  Transition,"  "  The  Tongue 
of  Fire,"  &c. 

 London  :  Hamilton.  Adams.  &  Co..  32  Paternoster  Row.  

Just  published,  Is.  6d. 

lYfONASTIC  and  CONVENTUAL  INSTITUTIONS;  their 

Legal  Position,  Property,  and  Disabilities.    By  Hugo  J.  Youxg,  B.A.,  Barrister-at- 

Law. 

London  :  BuKNS,  Oates.  S:  Co..  17  and  18  Portman  Street,  W.;  and 
  63  Paternoster  Row.  E.C. 


Just  published,  New  Edition,  5s.  Gd. 

QALLISTA :  a  Sketch  of  Jhe  Third  Century. 


Rev.  J.  H.  Newman,  D.D. 


By  the  Very 


London  :  BcRXS,  Oates,  St  Co..  17  and  18  Portman  Street,  W.,  and 
63  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


RARE  WORK  ON  FREEMASONRY. 

nPHE   ACCEPTED    CEREMONIES  of  CRAFT  FREE- 

MASONRY,  as  Taujrht  in'  all  the  Master  Masons'  Lodtres  of  the  Ancient.  Free,  and 
Accepted  Masons  of  England  ;  embracing  the  whole  ol  the  Craft  Masoixic  Ceremonies,  the 
Opening  and  Closing  in  the  Three  De^rrees,  Questions  to  Candidates  before  being  Passed  and 
Raised,  the  Initiation,  Passing  and  Raising,  the  Tracing  Boards,  &c.  &c.  Only  Copyright  per- 
fected Manual  acknowledged  by  tlie  Craft.  Prospectus  and  Opinions  of  the  Craft  free.  Sent 
post  free  on  receipt  of  8s.  6d,  (or  before  remittance  ia  made  if  desired),  payable  to  A.  E.  Mason 
(P.  M.  308),  Bank  Top  View,  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  or  from  Elliot  Stock,  62  Paternosier 
Row,  London  ;  or  through  an  yB  ookseller.  

Jnst  published,  crown  8vo.  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  Ss.  6d. 

PHILIP'S    HANDY    ATLAS    of    the    COUNTIES  of 

ENGLAND  :  a  S&ries  of  Forty  Maps,  showing  the  Physical  Features,  Towns,  Villages, 
Railways.  Roads,  &c.  With  a  Railway  Map  of  England;  forming  augeful  Guide  for  the  Angler, 
Sportsman,  or  Tourist. 

London:  GEORGE  PHILIP  &  S03r,  32  Fleet  Street.    And  all  Booksellers. 


Now  ready,  6d. 

T'HE    POLICY    of    RESTRICTIVE     MEASURES,  or 

QUARANTINE,  as  applied  to  CHOLERA  and  CATTLE  PLAGUE.  By  George 
FOGGO.  late  a  Legislative  MemL)er  of  Council,  Bombay. 

William  Ridgway,  Piccadilly.   And  all  Booksellera. 


Just  out.  New  Edition  (1873),  Two  Alphabets  in  I  stout  vol.  8vo.  half  morocco,  edges  cut. 

^ATAFAGO'S  ARABIC-ENGLISH  and  ENGLISH-ARABIC 

DICTIONARY.   The  entire  Work,  compressed  into  a  portable  volume,  represents  the 


only  Arabic-En^ish  and  English-Arabic  Dictionary  now  in  existence. 
Travellers  to  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Arabia,  &c. 

London  :  BERNARD  QUARITCH,  15  Piccadilly. 


Indispensable  to 


Imperial  4to.  (1866),  lar^e  paper,  numerous  fine  Plates  an,d  Ornamental  Borders, 
halt-morocco,  gilt  top,  uncut,  publighedat  Xo  58. ;  reducad  to  366. 

SHAW'S  (H.)  HANDBOOK  of  the  ART  of  ILLUMINATING, 
as  practised  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
Beexahd  Quaritch,  15  Piccadilly,  London. 


RARE  ENGRAVINGS._A  COPY  OF 

CIR  ROBERT    STRANGE'S   ENGRAVED  WORKS:  a 

Collection  of  Historical  Prints,  engraved  from  Pictures  by  the  most  celebrated  Painters- 
of  the  Roman,  Florentine,  Lombard,  Venetian,  and  other  Schools,  with  Descriptive  Remark* 
on  the  same,  by  Sir  Robert  Strange.  Atlas  folio,  a  Series  of  Fifty  extremely  beautiful 
Engravincs  after  the  Old  Masters,  line  and  brilliant  ■npreisions  (pub.  at  £73  lOs.),  naif-bound, 
to  be  had  Tor  £35.  (1760—90).  Collation:  Text.  pp.  1—19  :  Plates  numbered  in  letterpress,  1—^0. 
This  is  without  question  the  grandest  and  most  magnificent  Series  of  Engravings  ever  produced 
in  England.  For  their  beauty  in  the  department  of  line  engraving,  they  have  hitherto  stood 
unrivalled,  and  will  probably  never  be  surpassed,  if  equalled.  The  Artist  whose  works  it  com- 
prises commenced  his  studies  at  a  period  when  the  art  of  Historical  Engraving  had  in  this 
country  made  so  little  advance,  that  he  claimed,  and  with  justice,  being  the  father  of  it.  The 
most  fiamous  works  of  the  great  Masters  are  here  represented,  as  Sir  Robert  Strange's  taste 
caused  him  to  select  the  finest  examples,  principally  from  the  works  of  the  Italian  School,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  following  summary  :  Guido,  13  Pictures  ;  Raphael.  4  ;  Guercino.  4  :  Titian, 
4;  Correggio,  2:  Salvator  Rosa,  2;  Carlo  Maratti,  2;  Pictro  di  Cortona,  2.  The  Flemish  Paintert 
are  also  represented  in  the  magnificent  Portraits  of  Vandyke,  5  Pictures,  and  examples  of 
AVouvermans  and  Vanloo.   The  size  of  the  large  Plates  is  given  in  the  List. 

London  :  Bernard  Qdaritch,  15  Piccadilly. 

Just  pttblished,  first  Twelve  Books,  2  vols.  8vo.  each  vol.  143. 

OMER'S  ODYSSEY.    Edited  by  Henry  Hayman,  D.D., 

Head-Master  of  Rugby  Scliool.  With  Prefaces.  Notes,  and  Appendices,  and  Collations 
of  several  MSS.  London  :  D.  Ndtt,  270  Strand. 

By  the  Same,  A  FRAG.MENT  OF  THE  JASON  LEGEND.  12mo.  2s. 

Oxford  :  Parkkr  &  Co.   

Just  published,  demy  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

QTONEHENGE  viewed  by  the  light  of  ANCIENT  HISTORY 

and  MODERN  OBSERVATION.  By  tlie  Rev.  L.  GiBLEY.  M.A..  Chaplain  of  the 
Hospital  of  S.  Nicholas.  Salisbury,  and  Translator  of  Bedc's  '*  Ecclesiastical  History." 

Salisbury:  BuoWN  ii  Co.      London:  SiMPKIN  &  Co. 

Just  published.  29.  Gd. 

ACTS,   NOT    FAIRY    TALES:    Brief  Notes    on  Mr. 

Matthew  Arnold's  "  Literature  and  Dogma."  By  IlEJfRY  Dux^'. 
SiMPKiN,  Mazishall,  &  Co.,  Stationers'  Hall  Court. 


H 


F 


Now  ready,  1  vol.  demy  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

A    COLLOQUY    on    the  UTILITARIAN    THEORY  of 

MORALS  presented  in  Mr.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky's  "  History  of  European  Morali  from 
Augustus  to  Charlemagne."  By  Heskv  Bleckly.  Esq. 

London:  Simpkix,  Marshall.  &  Co.  Warringtoa:  Percival  Pearse. 


o 


Just  published,  fcp.  8vo.  Is.  Gd. 

LD     MEDICINE    and    NEW.       By  Ebwaed 

M.A..M.D.  Edin. 
J.  &  A.  Cnunciin.L,  New  Burlintrton  Street. 


Lane, 


Now  published.  Fourth  Edition. revised  and  enlarged,  with  additional  Recent  Cases.  2s.  Cd. 

-pPILEPSY    and    ITS    CURE.      By   George  Beaman, 

-•— '         M.D..  F.R.C.S.-London  :  Resshaw.  .156  strand.    And  all  BooIiscUers. 

New  Edition,  the  Third,  Is.  6d. :  post  free,  Is.  sd. 

REVELATIONS    of    QUACKS    and    QUACKERY.  By 
Detector.  Reprinted  from  the  "Medical  Circular." 
"  This  pamphlet  constitutes  a  rccniar  Quack  Directory, bv  consultinp  whicli  cveryyoungma». 

may  know  where  he  may  go  if  he  wishes  to  get  plundered  and  destroyed  Buy, therefore, 

reader, '  Revelations  ot  Quacks  iind  Quackery.'  by  Detectfjr."— 

London :  Bailli^re  it  Co.,  20  King  William  Street,  Strand. 
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EICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON'S 

NEW  WORKS. 


THE  BATHS  OF  GASTEIN. 

A  MONTH  at  GASTEIN  ;  or,  Footfalls  in  the 

Tyrol.  Crown  Svo.  with  21  lUnstrations,  6s. 

THE   STORY  of  HIS   LOVE;  being  the 

Early  Correspondence  of  Andre-Marie  AMPfeRB  with  his  Family  Circle 
during  the  First  Eepublic,  1793-1804.   From  the  French,  with  a  Sketch  of 
his  Life,  by  the  Translator  of  "  The  Man  of  the  People."   1  toI.  Svo.  13s.  6d. 
*'  The  charming  journal  and  correspondence  of  Ampere  have  been  read  with  delight  by  every 
one  into  whose  handa  the  book  has  fallen.  Few  novels  are  half  as  delightful."— AVteTuxum. 

A  POPULAR  EDITION  of  WITHIN  the 

MAZE.  By  Mrs.  Hexrt  Wood,  Author  of  "  East  Lynne,"  &c.  Crown  Svo. 
with  an  lUustration,  6b.  [Kext  week. 

THE   COURT  of  LONDON  from  1819  to 

1825.  By  ElCHAKD  EnsH,  United  States'  Minister  in  London  during  that 
Period.  Edited,  with  Occaaional  Notes,  by  his  Son,  Benjamin  Rush.  1  vol. 
demy  Svo.  560  pp.  16s. 


POPULAB  NOVELS  AT  EVERY  LIBBAHY. 

MADE  in  HEAVEN a  Novel.  2  vols,  crown 

8vo.  [iVfxJ  teeei, 

THE     NEW    MAGDALEN.     By  Wilkie 

CoLLDJS,  Author  of  "  Poor  Miss  Finch,"  "  The  Woman  in  White,"  &c.  2  vols. 
Ill 

TOO  SOON  :  a  Study  of  a  Girl's  Heart.  By 

Katherine  S.  Macqcoid,  Author  of  "  Pictures  Across  the  Channel," 
"  Patty,"  &c.  3  vols. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PnBLISHERS  IN  ORDDfAKT  TO  HER  MAJESIT. 


THE    HOLIDAY    NUMBER  OF 

LONDON  SOCIETY, 

Edited  by  FLORENCE  MARRYAT, 

Containing  3  double-page  and  numerons  other  lUnstrations  by  eminent  Artists, 
will  be  published  immediately,  price  Is. 


RICHARD  BENTLET  St  SON,  NEW  BTOLINGTON  STREET. 
THE   SPEAKEE'S  COMMENTARY. 
Now  ready,  medium  Svo.  16s. 

THE  THIRD  VOLUME  of  the  COMMENTARY  on 

the  HOLY  BIBLE,  E.tplanatory  and  Critical.   By  Bishops  and  Clergy  o£ 


the  Anglican  Chukch. 

CONTIJfTS  : 

KINGS  II.,  CHRONICLES,  EZRA,  NEHEMIAH,  ESTHER. 
Bavtlinsok. 


By  Canon 


Volumes  already  published. 
Vol.  I.-THE  PENTATEUCH.   Svo,  SOs. 
GENESIS— Bishop  of  Elt. 
EXODUS— Canon  CoOK  and  Rev.  Samuel  Cr.AHK. 
LEVITICUS— Rev.  Samuel  Clark. 
NUMBERS— Canon  Espin  and  Rev.  J.  F.  TmiDPr. 
DEUTERONOMY— Canon  Espin. 

Vol.  II.-THE  HISTORICAL  BOOKS.  Vol.  I.,  20s. 
JOSHUA— Canon  Espro. 

JUDGES,  RUTH,  SAMUEL— Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
KINGS  I.— Canon  Bawlinson. 

JOHN  MiniRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


LOBD 


BYBON'S  LIFE  AND  WOBKS. 
(Copyright  Edition.) 


Now  rcftily,  2  Tol!!.  royal  Svo.  with  Portraits  and  lllustrationg,  cloth,  15s. 

THE  PROSE  and  POETICAL  WORKS  of  LORD 

BYllON.  CollocUil  and  arranged  with  NotoH  by  Scott,  JcfTcry,  Wilson, 
Oillord,  Crablx',  Iloljcr,  L(x;kbart,  &c.  &c.  With  Noticoa  ot  his  Life.  By 
Thomas  Moors,  Author  ot  "  Lalla  Rookh,"  &c. 


THE  POCKET 


Also,  8  vols.  21mo.  21s. 

EDITION    of  the 


POETICAL 


WORKS  of  LORD  BYRON.    Bound  and  complete  In  n  Cmo. 
"  It  wotilfl  be  fUfflmlt  lo  telcct  »  mnro  aiittable  or  accupUblo  gift  for  pr^jiefitAtlon.  Roch 
volume  U  bMutlAilly  urlntod  ftod  tutcfiilly  buunU,  and  tncloscd  hi  B  huiujoino  ood  portsbltt 
mm."— Com  t  Jvurmtl. 

JOUN  HURRAY,  ALDEMARLE  STREET. 


TRUBNER   &  CO.'S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


ENIGMAS  of  LIFE.     By  W.  R.  Gbeg.  Fourth 

Edition,  crown  Svo.  pp.  xxi. — 308,  cloth,  los.  6d. 

CosTENTS:  Realizable  Ideals— Malthus  Notwithrtandinc—Xon- Survival  of  the  Fittest  

Limits  and  Directions  of  HumaH  Development— The  Signilicance  of  Life— De  Profuudis— 
Elsewhere— Appendix. 

THEODORE   PARKER'S  celebrated  DISCOURSE 


on  MATTERS  PERTAINING  to  RELIGION. 
Etitched,  Is.  6d.;  cloth,  2s. 


People's  Edition,  crown  Svo. 


THE  ENGLISH  GIPSIES. 


By  Charles  G.  Leland. 

ON  WAR.  By  General  C.  von  Clausewitz.  Trans- 
lated by  Colonel  J.  J.  Graham.  From  the  Third  German  Edition.  3  vols,  complete 
in  1,  fcp.  4to.  double  columns,  pp.  xx — 564,  with  Portrait,  cloth,  213. 

THE  ABOLITION  of  the  STATE  :  a  Chapter  in  the 

History  of  Democracy.  By  Dr.  SlQHUlID  £$qla>'DEB.  Fcp.  8to.       [/n  a  few  daijs. 

CHRONOS  :  Mother  Earth's  Biography.    A  Romance 

of  the  New  School.  By  Wallace  WOOD,  M.D.  Crown  Svo.  pp.350,  with  Illustration, 
cloth,  6s. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  ENGLISH  ETYMOLOGY.  Bv 

He>*sleigh  Wedgwood.  Thoroughly  revised  and  corrected  by  the  Author,  and 
extended  to  the  Classical  Roots  of  the  Language.   With  an  Introduction  on  the  Forma- 

'     tion  of  Language.   Second  Edition,  imperial  Svo.  pp.  Ixxii  74-i,  double  columns,  cloth, 

price  26*. 

"  The  book  has  a  real  value  for  thoec  who  are  already  used  to  the  scientific  treatment  of  the 
subject.  Up  and  down  Mr.  Wedgwood's  Dictionary  is  a  great  deal  of  curious  and  valual-Ie 
matter,  notices  of  obsolete  and  diaUctic  forms,  illustrations  of  the  changes  in  the  meaning  uf 
words."— 5aiKrc/oi/  Rtview, 

A  DICTIONARY  of  the  OLD  ENGLISH  LAN- 

GTJAGE.  Compiled  from  Writings  of  the  Twelfth,  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  and  Fif- 
teenth Centuries.  By  F.  H.  Steatmakn.  Second  Edition,  4to.  in  wrapper,  31s.  6d. ; 
cloth,  34s. 

THE  BONA-FIDE  POCKET  DICTIONARY  of  the 

FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES,  on  an  entirely  New  System.  sWins  both 
divisions  on  the  same  page,  distinguishing  the  Genders,  and  giving  Tabular  Conjugations 
of  all  the  Irregular  Verbs.  By  JOHN  Bellows.  32mo.  bound,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

ORIGINAL  SANSKRIT  TEXTS,  on  the  Origin  and 

History  of  the  People  of  India,  their  Religion  and  Institutions.  Collected,  Translated 
and  Illustrated  by  J.  Muir.  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Ph.D.,  &C.  Vol.  IV.  Comparison  of  the 
Vedic  with  the  later  Representations  of  the  principal  Indian  Deities.  Second  Edition, 
revised,  demy  6vo.  pp.  xvi  524,  cloth,  21s. 

THE  HYMNS  of  the  RIG-VEDA,  in  the  Sanhita 

Edited  by  Professor  M.vx 
iSow  read;/. 


and  Pada  Texts,  without  the  Commentary  of  Sayana, 

MULLER.    2  vols.  8V0.  pp.  1,700,  £3  33. 


THE   LIFE  and  MISCELLANEOUS  ESSAYS  of 

HENRY  THOMAS  COLEBROOKE.    The  Biography  by  his  Son,  Sir  T.  E.  COLE- 
liROOKE,  Bart.,  M.P.  The  Essays  edited  by  Professor  CowELL.  3  vols. 
Vol.  I.  THE  LIFE.  Demy  Svo.  pp.  xii  492,  with  Portrait  and  Map,  cloth,  14s. 

THE  RAJAS  of  the  PUNJAB  ;  being  the  History 

of  the  Principal  States  in  the  Punjab,  and  their  Political  Relations  with  the  Brili.'ih 
Government.  By  Lrprl  H.  Griffin,  Bengal  Civil  Service;  Acting  Secretary  to  rlio 
Government  of  the  Punjab,  Author  of  "The  Punjab  Chiefs,"  &c.  Second  Edition, 
1  vol.  royal  Svo.  pp.  xxvii  ti77.  ilmmetliatel!/. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHURCH— IS  IT  CHRISTIAN  ? 

By  the  Rev.  T.  G.  IIeadi.et.  "  Author  of  "  The  Crucifixion."  and  "  The  Christian  Faith 
of  the  Crucified  Jesus  and  his  true  Disciples."  Crowu  8vo.   pp.  sewed,  3d. 


GERARD'S  MONUMENT,  and  other  Poems. 

EuiLT  PFEiFPBn.  Crown  Svo.  pp.  190,  neat  cloth,  5s. 


By 


KING'S 


THE 

Poland  :  a  Trairciy  in  Five  Acts 
Crown  avo.  pp.  viii  W,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


STRATAGEM  ;   or,  the  Pearl  of 

By  the  Author  of  "  Records  of  the  Heort,"  *c. 


LONDON :  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  57  and  59  LUDGATE  HILL. 

Now  ready,  a  Reissue,  6  double  vols,  with  npwards  of  1,300  Enffravlngs  on 
Wood,  cloth,  sis.  (postage,  Ss.  4d.) 

THE   MUSEUM   OF  SCIENCE 
AND  ART. 

Edited  by  DIONYSIUS  LARDNER,  D.C.L. 

Formerly  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  University  College,  London. 

**  Ths  montvnlnable  routribution  over  mode  to  the  scientific  instruction  in  c\'ery  class  of 
•oclcty."— Sir  David  Bhkwstiiu. 


LONDON !  LOCKWOOD  k  CO.,  7  STATIONEHS'  HALL  COURT.  E.C. 
Now  ready,  po«t  Svo.  69. 

THE  TONGUE  not  ESSENTIAL  to  SPEECH,  with 

Ilhiatrntionti  of  the  Power  ot  Siwoch  in  the  African  Confessors.  Hy  the  Hon. 
Edwauu  Twisleton. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


Price  Is.  ed.  I  by  post.  Is.  7d. 

CANCER  QUACKS  and  CANCEll   CUUEUS:  a  Warninj^ 
addmsod  to  Kufltrers.  By  Dr.  Maiuden,  F.tt.C.S.E.,  Senior  Surtcon  to  the  dtiK-ar 
Hospital,  London. 

Wthas  It  Soa^  74  Great  QuNn  Slnet,  W.C. 
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The  Saturday  Eeview. 


THSLEI  BROTEERS'  MW  PTJBLICATIOlfS. 


NOTICE^THE  LIFE  OF  MADAME  S^VIGNG. 

MADAME  de  SEVIGNE,  her  Correspondents 

imd  Contemporaries.  By  the  Comtesse  DE  FCLIGA.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portraits. 

iXuw  ready, 

NOTICE.— AXEXANDER  OF  RUSSIA,  SAINT  FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI, 
JOSEPH  DE  XAISTRE,  ic. 

FOREIGN    BIOGRAPHIES.     By  William 

MaOCALL.   S  vols.  8yo.  [iVoif  ready. 

NOTICE—THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  ALGERNON  SYDNEY. 

THE   LIFE  and  TIMES  of  ALGERNON 

SYDNEY.  Republican.  1622— By  Alexander  Charlks  Ewald.  F.S. A..  Senior 
Clerk  of  Her  Majesty's  Public  Records,  Author  of  "The  Crowa  aud  its  Advisers," 
•'liist  Century  of  Universal  History,"  ic.   2  vols.  8vo.  [^Voiu  rtady. 

KECUERDOS  DE  ITALIA, 

OLD  ROME  and  NEW  ITALY.   By  Emilio 

Castelab.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Aethuk  Aksold.  1  vol.  8vo. 
NOTICE.—BEETHOVEN.  HANDEL,  HAYDN,  MALIBRAN,  MOZART,  S:c. 

MUSICAL  RECOLLECTIONS  of  the  LAST 

HALF-CENTURY,   ivols.  8to.  IXowreadi/. 
NOTICE.— THE  LITE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  ALEXANDER  DUMAS. 

THE  LIFE  and  ADVENTURES  of  ALEX- 

ANDER  DOr.\S.  By  Peucy  Fitzgek.m.d,  Author  of  "  The  Lives  of  the  Kcmhies," 
"  The  Lifeof  DaWd  Garrick,"  i;c.  2  vols.  bvo.  iSoiv  reitdj/. 

NOTICE.— SPIRIT  FACES,  MEDIUMS,  AT  A  DARK  CIRCLE, 
THE  WALWORTH  JUJIPERS,  ic. 

UNORTHODOX     LONDON  ;  or,  Phases  of 

Beligious  Life  in  the  Metropolis.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Maueice  Davies.D.D.  1  vol.  svo. 

C-Voft.-  rtudi/, 

NOTICE.—WHITEBtURST'S  NAPOLEON  THE  THIRD. 

COURT  and  SOCIAL   LIFE  in  FRANCE 

under  NAPOLEON  the  THIRD.  By  the  late  Felix  AVhitehckst.  2  vols.  Svo. 

lX<}io  /•(  udi/. 

NOTICE.— LORD  LYTTON.  C.  R.  DAR\VIN,  DEAN  STANLEY, 
RIGHT  HON.  B.  DISRAELI,  &c. 

CARTOON  PORTRAITS  and  BIOGRAPHI- 

CAL  SKETCHES  of  MEN  of  the  DAY.  Containing  60  Portraits,  with  short  Biogra- 
phical  Sketches  of  each.  1  handsome  vol.  cloth  £;ilt,  21s. 

THE    SHUTTLECOCK  PAPERS  :  a  Book 

for  an  Idle  Hour.  By  J.  Ashby  Sterry.  1  vol.  crown  Svo.  IXow  read)/. 

WICKETS  in  the  WEST  ;  or,  the  Twelve  in 

America.  By  R.  A.  Fitzgerald,   1  vol.  crown  Svo.  with  Portrait  and  Illustration?. 

IXviv  ready, 

TINSLEY  BROTHERS'  NEW  NOVELS,  AT  ALL 
LIBRARIES. 

NOTICE. -MRS.  J.  H.  RIDDELL'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE   EARL'S   PROMISE:   a  New  Novel. 

By  Mrs.  J.  H.  RlDDELL,  Author  of  "  Too  Much  Alone."  "  George  Goith,"  "  City  and 
Suburb,"  "  The  Race  for  Wealth,"  "  A  Life's  Assize,"  "  Home,  Sweet  Home  !  "  &c.  S:e. 
3  vols.  [Jusl  readij. 


NEW  WORKS. 


UNTRODDEN    PEAKS  and  UNFRE- 

QUENTED  VALLEYS ;  a  Midsummer  Ramble  among  the  Dolomites.  By 
Amklia  B.  Edwaiid.s.  With  a  Map  aud  numerous  Illustrations  engraved  oa 
■Wood  from  Sketches  by  the  Author.  Medium  Svo.  price  21s. 

[On  Saturday  next. 

INTRODUCTION    to    the    SCIENCE  of 

RELIGION  ;  Four  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  with  Two 
Ei^says  on  False  Analogies  and  the  Philosophy  of  Mythology.  By  F.  Max 
MiiLLEit,  M.A.   Crown  Svo.  price  10s.  6d. 

LECTURES  on  LIGHT  delivered  in  the 

United  States  of  America  in  the  years  1872  and  187;J;  with  an  Appkndix. 
By  John  Tyxdall,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
Royal  Institution.    Crown  Svo.  [Nearly  ready, 

ESSAYS  on  the  HISTORY  of  the  CHRIS- 


TIAN  RELIGION, 
price  10s.  Cd. 


By  JoHK  Eaul  Russell.     Second  Edition,  Svo. 


LONDON'S    HEART.     By  B.  L.  Farjeon, 

Author  of  "Grif,"  "Joshua  Marvel,"  "Blade  o'  Grass."  and  "Bread  and  Cheese  and 
Kisses."  3  void.  iXuiv  t  cdd;/. 

A  PAIR  of  BLUE  EYES.    By  the  Author 

of  "  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,"  "  Desperate  Remedies,"  &c.  3  vols. 

NELLY  DYNISFORD:  a  New  NoveL  3  vols. 


In  the  serene  expresjion  of  her  face  he  read  the  Divine  beatitude 
Slewed  are  the  pure  in  heart. 


IXow  ready. 


MY    LITTLE    GIRL.     By  the  Authors  of 

"  Ready-Money  Mortiboy.'*  Second  Edition,  3  vols.  iXow  rcadij. 

ROBERT  ORD'S  ATONEMENT:  a  NoveL 

By  the  Author  of  "Nellie's  Memories,"  "  Barbara  Ueathcote's  Trial."  4:c.  n  vols. 

iXow  reculff. 

OLIVIA'S  LOVERS  :  a  New  Novel.    3  vols. 

{.Now  readf/. 

THE  RINGWOODS  of  RINGWOOD  :  a  New 

Novel.  By  MEnvvs  Meriiitox.  3  vols. 


POLITICAL      ECONOMY     for  PLAIN 

PEOPLE  applied  to  the  Past  and  Present  State  of  Britain.  By  G.  Poulbit 
ScnoPE,  F.H.S.  F.G.S.  &c.  Second  Edition,  with  Map.  Fcp.  Svo.  piice  :is.  Cd. 

The  THREE  CATHEDRALS  DEDICATED 

to  ST.  PAUL  in  LONDON  ;  their  History  from  the  Fonudation  of  the 
First  Building  in  the  Sixth  Century  to  the  proposals  for  the  Adornment  of 
the  Present  Cathedral.  By  WiLLiAJi  LoNGiiA^-,  F.S.A.  Square  crown  Svo. 
with  numerous  Illustrations,  price  21s. 

MEMOIR  of  ADMIRAL    CODRINGTON ; 

with  Selections  from  hia  Correspondence.  Edited  by  his  Daughter,  Lady 
BouuCHiER.    With  Two  Portraits,  Maps,  and  Plans.    2  vols.  Svo.  price  3Gs. 

LIFE  of  ALEXANDER  VON  HUMBOLDT.. 

Edited  by  Professor  Bruhxs,  Leipsic.  Translated  by  Ja>;e  and  Cauolinu 
Lassell.   2  vols.  Svo.  with  Three  Portraits,  price  3Gi. 

SLAVE-CATCHING  in  the  INDIAN  OCEAN. 

By  Captain  Colomb,  P^.N.  With  a  Map  and  S  full-page  Illustrations  from 
Original  Drawings  and  Photographs.   Svo.  price  21s. 

The  TROPICAL  WORLD  ;  Aspects  of  Man 

and  Nature  in  the 'Equatorial  Regions.  By  Dr.  George  Hastwig.  New 
Edition,  with  about  170  Illustrations.    Svo.  price  10s.  6d. 

LECTURES  on  the  PENTATEUCH  and  the 

MOABITE  STONE;  with  Appendioes.containing— I. The Elohistic Narrative; 
II.  The  Original  Story  of  the  Exodus;  III.  The  Pre-Christian  Cross.  Bj 
Bishop  CoLENSO,  D.D.    Svo.  price  12s. 

The  PHILOSOPHY  of  REVELATION  ;  or, 

a  New  Theory  of  Ethics  :  being  an  Outline  of  the  Analogy  of  Natural  and ' 
Revealed  Religion.    By  the  late  Thomas  Frewen.   Svo.       [In  a  few  days. 

LIGHT   SCIENCE  for  LEISURE  HOURS, 

Second  Series;  including  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Mrs.  SomerviUe.  By 
11.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.   Crown  Svo.  price  7s.  (id. 

The   MOON ;  Her  Motions,  Aspect,  Scenery, 

and  Pliysical  Condition.  By  the  same  Author.  With  Photogi-aphs,  and 
many  Plates,  Charts,  &c.  Price,  complete  with  Photographs,  Lis.  or 
Bcparately,  as  a  companion  to  the  Folio  Edition  of  the  Photogi-aphs,  10s.  fid. 

[J II  a  few  days. 

HELMHOLTZ'  POPULAR  LECTURES  on 

SCIENTIFIC  SUBJECTS,  translated  by  E.  Atkin'son,  F.C.S.  Professor  of 
E.\perimental  Science,  Staff  College.  With  a  Preface  by  Professor  Tyndall^ 
and  numerous  Woodcuts.    Svo.  price  12s.  6d. 


LEGENDS   of   the    JACOBITE    WARS     ^     TREATISE     on     the  CONTINUED 

L^r.\jCjL\UO      OI      tne      ,)  AK.yjai  X.il,       VVAU^J   fevers  of  great  BRTTAIN.   By  carles  Muuchlsoi^,  M.D.  &c.  Pbv- 

sician  aud  Lecturer  on  the  Principles  aud  Practice  of  Mcilicine,  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital.    Second  Edition,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  Svo.  price  24s. 

[Oil  Saturday  next, 

NEW  ZEALAND.    By  Alexander  Kennedy, 

formerly  General  Manager,  Bank  of  New  Zealand.  Crown  Svo.  with  Map, 
price  Gs.  [Ou  Saturday  next. 

a  New  The  LAND  of  IND  ;  or,  Glimpses  of  India. 

By  Jamish  Kkrh,  M.A.  Author  of  **  Domestic  Life  of  the  Natives  of  Iiulia." 
Crown  8vQ.  os. 


"  Katharine  Fairfax,"  "  Isma  O'Xeal."  By  Tiiomasixe  Mauxsrll.  3  vols. 

iXow  readf/. 

THE  CRAVENS  of  CRAVENSCROFT  :  a 

Novel.  By  Mias  Picoorr.  3  vols.  [.Now  rtady. 

LADY   MAY'S   INTENTIONS.    By  John 

Poxp.ROY.  Author  of  "A  Double  Secret,"  "Bought  with  a  Price,"  ic.  1vol. 

THE    BELLE    of  BELGRAVIA 

Hovel.  By  G.  W.  GAttBEiT.  S  vols. 

ONLY  A   FACE,   and   other   Stories.  By 

Mrs.  ALKXANnKR  Fra.^br.  Author  of  "Not  While  She  Lives,"  "Denison's  Wife," 
**Faithle*«  ;  or,  the  Lover  of  the  Period,"  ic.   1  vol.  [.Vou;  ready. 

HOME,   SWEET   HOME  !     By  Mrs.  J.  H. 

RinDEi/I/,  Author  of  "George  Geith,"  "Too  Much  Alone,"  "City  and  Suburb."  ic. 
*  'Oil.  [A'c/Ui  ready. 

EVE'S  DAUGHTERS.    By  E.  Dyne  Fenton, 

Author  of  "  Sortiet  from  Gib,"  "  MiJllnry  .Men  I  have  Met,"  ic.  1  vol.    [A'ow  ready. 

TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  18  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND. 


ETCHINGS  in  VERSE. 

Fcp.  Svo. 


By  Philip  Acton. 

[On  Satui'day  next. 


SHAKESPEARE'S   ALL'S  WELL  THAT 

ENDS  WELL,  with  Notes,  Sic.  for  the  nse  of  Students,  Pupils,  and  Candi- 
dates, by  the  Bev.  J.  Hukter,  M.A.   ]2mo.  price  Is. 


London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER, and  DYER. 
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13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  NEW  WORKS. 


TO  and  FROM  CONSTANTINOPLE.  By 

Hubert  E.  H.  Jernin'gham,  Author  of  "  Life  in  a  French  Chateau,"  &c. 
8vo.  with  Illustrations,  1 53. 

HISTORY  of  TWO  QUEENS:  CATHARINE 

of  ARAGON  and  ANNE  BOLETN.     By  W.  Hepwokth  Dixon.  Second 
Edition,  Vols.  Laud  IL  8vo.  30s, 
"  In  two  handsome  volumes  Mr.  Dbcon  here  gives  us  the  first  instalment  of  a  new  historical 
work  on  a  most  attractive  subject.   The  book  is  in  many  respects  a  favourable  siiecimeu  of 
Mr.  Dixon's  powers.   It  is  the  most  painstakins  and  elaborate  that  he  has  yet  written." 

At/ienrpum* 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  a  PAGE  at  the  COURT 

of  LOUIS  XTI.  EiHted  from  the  French  by  Charlotte  M.  Yoxge,  Author 
of  "  The  Heir  of  Redclyft'e."    8vo.  14s. 

"One  of  the  few  books  which  ought  to  be  welcome  to  all  readers."— £^xaminc/-. 

THE  LION  and  the  ELEPHANT.   By  C.  J. 

Akdersson,  Author  of  "  Lake  Ngami,"  &c.  Edited  by  L.  Lloyd,  Author  of 
'•  Field  Sports  of  the  North,"  &c.    Svo.  with  Illustrations,  I5s. 

LIFE  of  MOSCHELES,  with  Selections  from 

his  Diaries  and  Correspondence.   By  His  Wife.   2  vols,  with  Portrait,  24s. 

[A'exl  week, 

FROM  the  THAMES  to  the   TAMAR  :  a 

SUMMER  on  the  SOUTH  COAST.    By  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L'EsTRANGE.  Svo. 

with  Illustrations,  l-3s.  ^ 
"  An  interesting  book,  full  of  historical  and  local  information."— .F-rammer. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

PENRUDDOCKE.     By  Hamilton  Aide, 

Author  of  "  Rita,"  "  The  Marstons,"  &c.    3  vols. 
"  We  do  not  know  when  we  ha\  e  been  more  fascinated  than  we  have  been  by  this  very  clever 
novel.  It  is  the  most  orisiual  we  have  met  with  in  the  present  sQtiion."— Messenger. 

WILLING  to  DIE.  By  J.  Sheridan  Le  Fanu, 

Author  of  *'  Uncle  Silas,"  &c.    3  vols. 
"  There  is  not  a  dull  pii2;e  in  this  book.   Sir  Harry  Kokestone  is  an  inimitable  portrait.  A 
keener  appreciation  of  character  has  seldom  been  manifested." — John  Bull. 

OLIVER  BEAUMONT  and  LORD  LATIMER. 

By  Lady  Emily  Ponsonby,  Author  of  "  The  Discipline  of  Life."    3  vols. 
"  Ijady  Emily  Ponsonby  has  in  this  work  added  another  wreath  to  her  literary  crown.  It 
excites  ^reat  interest  and  curiosity."— Co"'  (  Journal. 

MAY.   By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Author  of  "  Chroni- 
cles of  Carlingford,"  &c.   Second  Edition,  3  vols. 

"  '  Jlay '  is  one  of  the  best  novels  of  the  yea.T.'*~Atheiiceum, 

LOST   for   GOLD.     By   Katharine  King, 

Author  of  "  The  Queen  of  the  Regiment."    3  vols. 
"  Miss  King's  second  novel  is  much  better  written  than  her  first.   Sounder  judgment  and 
increased  grasp  of  character  are  to  lie  traced  in  the  style,  and  there  is  the  same  frank  naturalness 
anti  the  same  freedom  from  conventionality." — Siiectaior. 

LILIAN'S    PENANCE.     By  the  Author  of 

"  Recommended  to  Mercy,"  "  First  in  the  Field,"  &c.  \_Next  week. 


THE    AFRICAN   SKETCH-BOOK.    By  Winwood  Eeade. 

2  vols,  crown  Svo.  with  12  Maps,  10  Illustrations  by  Messrs.  Wolff  and  Zwccker,  and 
numerous  Woodcuts,  24s.   


SMITH,  ELDER.  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


STUDIES  of  GREEK  POETS.    By  J.  A.  Stmonds,  Author 

of  "  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Dante."  Crown  Svo.  ins.  6d. 


S\UTH,  elder.  Si  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


RUSSIAN  FOLK  TALES.    By  W.  R.  S.  Ralston,  M.A., 

Author  of  "  Krilof  and  his  Fables.*'  "  The  Songs  of  the  Russian  People,"  &c.  Crown 
svo.  I'li.   


SMITH.  ELDER.  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


A  HISTORY  of    CRIME  in   ENGLAND,   illustratinj?  the 

changes  of  the  Laws  in  the  Progress  of  Civili/ation  ;  written  from  the  Public  Records 
and  other  Contemporary  Evidence.  By  LUKR  OWKN  PiKK,  M.A..  Author  of  "  The 
Kngllsb  and  their  Origin."  Vol.  I.  Erom  the  Roman  Invasion  to  the  Accession  of 
Henry  VII.  Demy  Svo.  18s. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


THE  TROUBADOURS:  their  Loves  and  their  Lyrics;  with 

lUmarks  on  their  Influence,  Social  and  Literary.  ByJoiis  llUTanRFOiiD.  Crown  Svo. 
price  lOs.  (id.   


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


THE   LIFE  of  SIR  HENRY  LAWRENCE.     By  the  late 

jMnJor-Ocncral  Sir  llKiiiiKiiT  Bkniamin  EDWAnnns,  K.C.B.,  K.C.S.I.,  and  IIehman 
MuuiVALE,  C.B.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition, Svo.  with  2  Portraits,  12s. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  Si  CO.,  IS  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


ALCESTIS.    2  vols,  pest  Svo. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  10  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


HAR COURT.    By  G.  L.  Tottenham,  Author  of  "Terenco 

MKiowan,  the  Irlth  Tenant,"  3  voln,  pout  hvo. 

*'  Mr.  Tottenham  I*  oeiitc.  ictnlal.nnd  linaainativc  Every  clmractcr  in  the  book,  even 

the  Iciut  lutcrcitiiiif,  hu«  it«  own  infl)viiluulity."_.S>f:('fafor. 


SMITH.  ELDER,  tt  CO.,  IB  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


OLD  KENSINGTON.   By  MIhs  Thackkhat.    Second  Edition, 

I  vol.  nvo.  with  13  Illunlratloio,  IIM, 
'•  Thl>  I"  In  mnny  r(  «iiei-l«  llin  ino«t  lnl<Te«llnit  ntnrv  Ml«  TImrkrray  hm  n«  vcl  publUlird  i 
It  In  •  crtiilrily  that  which  rIvo  ui  IIiii  hluhot  liiiproiilon  uf  the  rlchncii  and  power  of  her 

ffpnlll*."-  ^iiliii'htti  Jtrrirm. 

••  All  illuatialcd  lilyl  from  nmt  to  lait. '-  Tlmt: 


SMITH,  ELDER,  K  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


REVELATION  CONSIDERED  as  LIGHT  : 

a  Series  of  Discourses,    By  the  late  Right  Rev.  Alexander  Ewtng,  D.C.L., 
Bishop  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles.    Post  Svo,  7s.  6d. 
*'  The  beautiful  and  thousrhtful  volume  of  sermons  which  Bishop  Ewing  lived  to  see  through 
the  press,  but  uot  to  see  in  the  hands  of  the  pnhlic." —Spectator. 


THE    CHARACTER  of  ST.  PAUL.  By 

J.  S.  HowsoN,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chester.   Crown  Svo.  5s. 


THE  TEMPTATION,  and  other  Poems.  By 

WiLMA.M  Pollock,  D.D.,  Honorary  Canon  of  Chester  Cathedral,  and  late 
Archdeacon  of  Chester.   Small  Svo.  [Immediatelij. 

NATIONAL    EDUCATION  and  PUBLIC 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.    By  J.  H.  RiGG,  D.D.   Crown  Svo. 

[Immediately, 

PULPIT  NOTES;  with  an  Introductory  Essay 

on  the  Preaching  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  Joseph  Paukkh,  D.D.,  Author  of 
"  Ecce  Deus."   Post  Svo.  Cs. 


DULCE    DOMUM:   Essays  on  Home  Life. 

By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Perry,  M.A.   Crown  Svo.  llmmediately, 

THE  GAOL  CRADLE— WHO  ROCKS  IT  ? 

Crown  Svo.  5s. 

"  This  work,  by  one  who  has  watched  the  action  of  our  police-courts  on  juvenile  criminals, 
treats  of  a  grreat  topic  in  a  rather  strikins  way.  It  does  not  present  figures  so  much  as  cite 
cases.  These  are  put  before  us  in  a  simple,  Eraphic  manner,  whicli  is  now  and  then  decidedly 
eftcctive.  Certainly  some  of  tlie  cases  are  very  touchiiift.  Books  of  this  kind  thrown  now  and 
then  into  the  social  atmosphere  tend,  like  thunder,  to  clear  aud  sweeten  it."— ^'onco«/u/■^lis^. 

WHITE    ROSE   and   RED:  a  Love  Story. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Saint  Abe."  Crown  Svo.  [Immediately. 

THE    COMING    MAN.     By  the  late  Rev. 

James  Smith,  M.A.,  Author  of  "  The  Divine  Drama  of  History  and  Civili- 
zation," kc.   2  vols,  post  Svo.  [Ifext  week. 


COMPLETE  IN  THREE  VOLUMES, 

RELIGIOUS    THOUGHT    in  ENGLAND, 

from  the  Reformation  to  the  End  of  Last  Century.  By  the  Rev.  JoHX  HtOT, 
Author  of  "  An  Essay  on  Pantheism."    3  vols,  demy  Svo.  each  21s. 

[  Vol.  III.  now  ready, 

"  The  most  complete  conspectus  which  has  yet  been  piven  of  Enelish  theoloiical  literature  in 
all  its  branches.  To  include  in  one  survey  the  whole  of  this  vast  literature—to  show  how 
Bacon.  Ilobbes,  Selden,  and  Locke,  no  less  than  the  more  professed  divines,  contributed  to  the 
sum  total  of  English  religious  belief,  how  even  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Tiiidal,  and 
Toland  had  their  etfect  in  modifying  and  stimulating  devout  thought  and  inquiry  on  the 
mnmentous  questions  at  stake,  no  less  than  their  more  orthodox  or  Christian  opponents,  was  a 
task  which  no  one  had  yet  attempted,  and  which  Mr.  Hunt  has  shown  himself  well  aualitied 
to  perform.  To  treat  these  various  authors  from  the  literary  rather  th.an  from  the  polemical 
point  of  view  has  of  itself  an  elevating  and  widening  tendency,  for  which  every  student  of 
theology,  every  lover  of  peace  and  truth,  ought  to  be  gtatetal."— Edinburgh  lieiiew. 

SEARCHING  the  NET  :  a  Book  of  Verses. 

By  John  Leicester  ■VFarren,  Author  of  "  Philoctetes."  Crown  Svo.  6s. 


ANIMALS  and  their  MASTERS.     By  the 

Author  of  "  Friends  in  Council."   Second  Edition,  crown  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 
"Here  the  'Friends  in  Council'  talk  in  the  old  style,  with  no  perceptible  diminution  o< 
freshness  and  thoufrhtl'ulnesa." — Suturdai/  ftrvtcw. 

**  A  cliurmin;r  companion  for  a  spare  half-hour.  It  is  at  once  sportive  and  serious,  playful  and 
earuest ;  rich  in  hints  of  practical  value,  and  in  badinage  keen,  genial,  and  obscr^'ant." 

^tarulard. 

SAINT    ABE:    a  Tale  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

Fourtli  Edition,  crown  Svo.  5s. 
"The  work  is  masterly. "_6'rn»A/c.   "Amazingly  clever.'* ~Xoncr>nfom}ist.  "PopewouM 
ha^c  been  proud  of  these  terrible  lines"  Spectator.  "  Would  that  in  England  wehad  iiuniour- 
ists  who  could  write  as  well." — Temple  Bar. 


STRAHAN  &  CO.,  5G  LUDG.\TE  HILL,  LONDOIT. 


SAMUEL  TINSLET'S  LIST  OE  lEW  lOYELS. 


NOTICE.—  HILLESDEN  on  the  MOORS: 

n  New  lloniance  of  the  West  Riding.  By  the  Author  o£  "  The  Mistress  o< 
Langdale  Hall."    2  vols.  21s. 

TIMOTHY   CRIPPLE  ;  or,  "  Life's  a  Feast." 

By  TnOM.\.S  AURIOL  UODIX.SON.    2  vols.  2l3. 

NEARER  and  DEARER.    By  Mrs.  Lysaght, 

Author  of  "  Building  upon  Sand."   3  vols.  31s.  Gd. 
NOTICE.— SECOND  EDITION  OP  MRS.  CHRISTIAN'S  NOVEL. 

WEIMAR'S    TRUST.     By  Mrs.  Edward 

CiiiiWTiAN.   3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

"  We  most  heartily  conmiouil  Mr.«.  Christian's  venture  to  our  readers.  In  the  firm 
belief  thoy  will  thank  us  for  the  sugpcstioii,  and  nsn  o  that  wo  havu  not  said  lialf 
cnouRh  f<n-  tlio  merits  of  '  Woinmr'H  Trust.'  "—  Vu-lona  .Ungasiiie. 

"  Likely  to  ho  n  favourite  with  tho  novel  reading  public  May  safely  bo 

recommended  tx>  tlie  lovers  of  flotion." — iHundoi/  TimeA. 

"  Singularly  replete  with  chaiiicter  and  incident."— Wruto/  iftreuiy. 

"  A  ca])itnl  story,  full  of  striking  dramatic  Intorost."— iito'oc^  World. 

AS  the  FATES  WOULD   HAVE  IT.  By 

0.  ni;itK3Foni)  FiTznEiiAr.n.   Crown  Rvo.  10s.  fid. 


THE    SECRET  of   TWO    HOUSES.  By 

Fanny  I'lHiiKU.   2  vols.  21s.  [Jiml  ready. 


SAMUEL  TIN'SLEY,  10  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND. 
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Vearly  ready,  crown  Sto.  with  a  Map. 


BIARRITZ  AND  THE  BASQUE 
COUNTRIES. 

By  Count  IIENRT  RUSSELL, 
Uember  of  the  Geoiraphiciil  ami  Gcolosrical  Societies  of  France,  of  the  Alpine  Club,  and 
SocictO  lUmoud ;  Author  of  "  P»u  aud  the  Tyreuees,"  sc.  ic. 


LONDON:  EDWARD  STANFORD,  6  AXD  7  CHAKING  CROSS,  S.W. 


THE  ENGLISH  LAKES, 


Fcp.  8vo.  vith  9  Maps,  cloth,  Bs. 

JENKINSON'S 

PRACTICAL    GUIDE   TO  THE 
ENGLISH  LAKE  DISTRICT. 

COSTEXTS  :  Introduction— How  to  Spend  a  Flying  Visit  to  the  Lalces — A  Fourteen 
Days'  Pedestrian  Tour— Ch.irges  for  Conveyances,  Ponies,  ami  Guides— Heights  o£ 
Mountains— Lakes,  Tarns,  and  Passes— Local  iJames,  Meteorology,  Geology,  and 
Botany. 

■WCCDEMIERE- L  AXGDALE—  GRASJCERE  —  COXTSTOS  —  KESWICK  —  BuTTERitERE  — 
TTastwater,  and  Ullswater  Sections  :  containing  full  Information  and  Instruc- 
tions respecting  Walks,  Drives,  Boating,  Ascents,  Excursions,  &c. 

»,*  The  Sections  relating  to  Keswick  and  Wixderjiere  (including  Laxgdale) 
are  also  published  separately,  vnth  Maps,  each  Is.  6d. 

*'  The  most  perfect  jmide-book  that  we  ever  saw  Complete  in  every  respect."— ffropfijV. 

"  This  is  an  admiraible  hand-book  The  care  which  Mr.  .lenkiiison  hns  expended  on  the 

work  is  remarkable.   It  would  sctm  that  whenever  a  doui)t  could  be  solved  by  a  walk  of  fifty 

or  a  hnndrcd  miles,  he  has  not  hesitated  to  take  it  The  result  of  his  labour  is  apparent  on 

every  pa^  The  general  arran^iemeut  of  the  volume  is  admirable  :  the  maps  are  pood  ;  but 

perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  book — a  feature,  indeed,  which  distiniruishes  it  from 
almost  all  other  guides — is  the  clear  and  careful  manner  in  which  the  traveller  is  directed  over 
mountain-paths  and  sheep-tracks,  through  lonely  valleys,  and  across  deaolate  moors." 

J'all  Mali  Ga-.ctte. 

**  Contains  a  number  of  maps  on  the  large  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile  A  more  useful 

compaiuoo  tor  &  ramble  over  a  pathle^  country  it  would  be  ditficult  to  provide." 

lUustrated  London  Xews. 


LONDON:  EDWARD  STANFORD,  C  AND  7  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 
TO  TOTJRISTS. 

In  a  few  days.  Xcw  Edition.  Gratis  on  application,  or  per  post  for  Penny  Stamp. 

STANFORD'S 

TOURIST'S  CATALOGUE. 

Containing  a  List,  irrespi-otive  of  Publisher,  of  all  the  best  Guide  Books  and  Maps 
suitable  for  the  British  and  Continental  Traveller,  with  Inde.x  Maps  to  the 
Govercment  Surveys  of  England,  France,  and  Switzerland. 


LONDON :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  6  AND  7  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

WITH  THE  SANCTION  OF  THE  REGISTR.-\.n-GENER.\L. 
Just  published,  royal  Svo.  cloth  lettered.  &3. ;  paper  covers,  i9. 

DIGEST  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
CENSUS  OF  1871. 

COilPILED   FROII   THE   OFFICIAL  RETURNS, 
AND 

E.lited  by  JAMES  LEWIS, 
Of  the  Regis trar-Gencral's  Department,  Somerset  House. 

Dedicated  by  permission  to  the  President.  "Vice-Presidents,  and  Council  of  the 
Statistical  Society  of  London, 

'•  Contains  ewrything  on  the  subjeet  that  most  people  will  deairc  to  know,  in  a  form  at  once 
cheap.  eiw>'  of  reference,  and  convenient  to  handle.  —7V/»j'x. 

"  VV'e  feel  confident  that  Mr.  I-ewis's  labours  will  be  highly  appreciated,  and  that  the  public 
•will  be  only  too  glad  to  resort  to  this  excellent  digest  for  the  statistics  of  population." 

.atamlard. 

*•  Will  be  foand  cxcecdincly  handy  and  useful."— 7)<'i(72/  iVeit's. 
"  The  Infonnation  is  just  what  is  recinired."— £anc«^. 
"An  excellent  book  of  referenct:."—vl ///f 

**  A  volume  of  whose  value  and  importance  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  speak."— ZTc/iO. 


LOTOON:  EDWARD  STANFORD.  6  AND  7  CHARIKG  CROSS,  S.W. 


This  day  is  published,  3  vols,  post  8vo.  cloth,  2j3.  (id. 

A  TRUE  REFORMER. 

(OKICrSALLT    PUBLISHED    IN    "  ELACKWOOD'3  MAGAZINE.") 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  U  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 

NEW  WOBK  BT  THE  ATTTHOR  OF  "MEMORIES  OF 
FRENCH  PALACES." 

Po«t  8vo.  vith  Portraits,  cloth  extra,  lOs.  cd. 

ILLUSTRIOUS  WOMEN  OF 
FRANCE. 

By  Mra.  CHALLICE. 

Cosncrra:  Madame  Tallicn  —  Emprss';  Josephine  —  Queen  Hortensc— Caroline 
Bonaparte  —  DnchMH  d'An(;onl£me  —  Duchess  dc  Berri  — Queen  Mario- Am61ie— 
Puchess  d'OrUaos— Empress  Eugenie— Princes*  Mathilde. 


LOSDOS!  BBADBUHY,  AONEW.  k  CO..  10  BOUVEBIE  8TEEET,  E.G. 


SAMPSON  LOW,  MAPtSTON,  &  CO.'S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Preparing  for  publication  early  in  July,  1  vol.  demy  8vo.  with  Maps  and  Illustrations, 

THE    THRESHOLD    OF  THE 
UNKNOWN  REGION. 

By  CLEMENT.S  R.  MARKII.4M,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 

Secretai-y  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

*»*  The  object  of  this  Work  is  to  give  the  jniblic  a  con'cct  knowledge  of  the 
■n-hole  lino  of  Frontier  separating  the  known  from  tlie  unknown  rtijion  round  the 
North  Pole. 


NEW  BOOKS 

NOW  READY  AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS'  AND  LIBRARIES. 

THE  PILGRIMAGE  of  the  TIBER,  from  its 

Mouth  to  its  Source;  with  some  Account  of  its  Tributaries.    By  William  Davies. 

8vo.  with  many  very  fine  Wouduuts  and  a  M  ip,  cloth  extra,  Ws. 
Kt  terram  Hesperiam  venies,  nbi  Lydins  avva 
Inter  opima  virCim  leni  fluiC  aijinine  Tibris  -Virgil,  iEn.  II.  781, 

ON  THE  ROUTE  TO  VIENNA. 

HARZ   MOUNTAINS:  a  Tour  in  the  Toy 

Country.  By  Uknuy  BLACKnCRN,  Author  of  "Travelling  in  Spnin,"  "Artists  and 
Aral)s,"  "Art  in  the  Mountains,"  "  I^ormandy  ricturesque,"  "The  Pyrenees,"  S:c. 
AVith  numerous  Illustrations,  123. 

NEW  WOBK  ON  THE  JIAURITIUS. 

SUB-TROPICAL  RAMBLES  in  the  LAND 

of  the  ABITANAPTERYX  :  Personal  Experiences.  Adventures,  and  Wanderings  in 
and  uhont  the  Island  of  Mauritius.   By  Nicholas  Pike.   1  vol.  demy  svo.  ISs. 

Profusely  illustrated  from  the  Author's  own  Sketches,  also  Maps  and  valuable 
Meteorolosical  Charts. 

IMPORTANT  NEW  WORK  ON  BRITISH  AMERICA. 

OCEAN    to    OCEAN:    Sandford  Fleming's 

Expedition  thronfrh  Canada  in  \a7->.  Btin^  a  Diary  kept  during  a  Journev  from  the 
Atlantic  to  tlie  Pacific  witli  the  Expedition  of  the  Kn;rincer-in-Cliicf  of  the  Canadian, 
Pacilic  and  Intercolonial  Kailways.  3y  tlic  llcv.  Geouge  M.  Gkant,  of  Halifax,  N.S., 
Secretary  to  the  Expedition.  Demy  8vo.  with  6U  Illustrations,  pp.  372,  cloth  extra, 
price  los.  Gd.  [/«  a/cw  days. 

By  permission,  most  respcctfiilly  inscribed  to  Field-Marshal  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  K.G.,  G.C.B.,  K.P.,  G.C.M.G..  Cumniandi'ii-  in  Chief. 

BUSH  FIGHTING,    illustrated  by  Remark- 

able  Actions  and  Incidents  of  the  Maori  War.    By  ?.Iaior-General  Sir  James  Edward 
Ai,EXA\T>r-:i{.  K.C.L.S,,  F.R.S.E.,  Author  of  "  A  Campaign  in  Cnttreland,"  "Explora- 
tions in  -Vfrica  and  America,''  &c.   I  vol.  demy  8\'o.  with  a  Map,  Plans,  and  Woodcuts, 
pp.        cloth  extra,  IBs. 
"This  book  tells  the  story  of  the  late  war  in  New  Zealand,  with  its  many  desperate 

encounters  and  exciting  personal  adventures,  and  tells  that  story  well  The  exciting 

episodes  are  described  in  a  somewhat  blunt  and  abrupt,  but  always  in  a  lively  and  character- 
istic, manner.  The  work  is  enriched  witli  numcrou-:  well-executed  maps,  plans,  and  woodcuts, 
and  reflects  liiirh  credit  on  the  publishers." — Vavnl  nutl  M ditcrjf  Gnz>  tie. 

"This  is  a  valuable  history  of  the  Maori  war.  Few  persons  in'England  can  have  followed 
all  the  stirriniT  events  of  that  prolon<:ed  strusriflc.  The  scene  of  action  was  too  remote,  the 
names  of  the  places  were  not  to  be  found  in  maps  accessible  to  the  British  public,  and  tlie 
accounts  that  reached  us  were  meagre  and  scanty."— ^7«7K/a/-(^ 

NOTICE—KIDNAPPING  IN  THE  SOUTH  SEAS. 

THE   CRUISE  of  the  ROSARIO  araono-st 

the  NEW  HEBRIDES  and  SANTA  CRUZ  ISLANDS,  exposing  the  Recent  Atro- 
cities connected  with  the  Kidiiapinng  of  Natives  in  tlie  South  Seas.  By  A.  H.  MAitKiiAM, 
Commander  K.N.  8vo.  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  Ifis.  ITIus  day. 

"  The  crew  of  the  Tiosario  were  sent  out  from  England  in  that  wretched  tub,  the  3feon  rrr. 
The  men,  saved  but  little  short  of  a  miracle,  were  taken  to  man  the  Jiosat  io.  Captain  Mark- 
ham's  account  of  tlic  cruise  is  pleasantly  written."— .Sianf/aici. 

"  In  the  Pacific,  on  the  contrary,  the  slave-traders,  being  for  the  most  part  Englishmen, 
appear  to  be  unmitigated  scoundrels.  If  they  are  not  scandalously  maligned,  they  liave  been 
guilty  of  practices  for  which  hanging  would  be  a  moderate  puni8hment."_A'«('KT-f/(7'/  Review. 

"  It  is  desirable  that  the  information  contained  in  Captain  Markham's  work  should  be  dis- 
seminated, and  that  people  in  England  should  acquire  a  correct  knowledge  of  what  is  going 
on  in  those  distant  seas.   We  trust,  therefore,  that  it  may  be  generally  read."— ./I  tht  ikcutii. 

"  The  Captain  of  Her  Majesty's  sloop  Humrin,  who  now  gives  us  the  interesting  result.^;  of  a 
cruise  in  certain  portions  of  the  South  Pacific,  M-as  entrusted  with  as  difficult  and  delicate  ii 
duty  as  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  man  ;  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  tlie  manner  in  which  he  per- 
formed it  will  I)e  regarded  from  a  dozen  point.-*  of  view  by  as  many  dilicrent  sections  of  sijciety, 

 For  the  rest.  Captain  Markham's  book  abounds  with  interesting  sketches  and  deficripTit>ns 

of  those  lovely  islaiuis,  and  of  the  Eimplc  and  childlike  ways  of  the  inhabitants.  \Vhen  the 
latter  see  a  plump  white  visitor  they  admire  him  c.\ceedin:rly,  and  remark  approvingly,  'lie 
very  good  KuL-Uai,^  which  means  that  lie  is  very  good  to  eat."— Z'at/i/  ^'tws, 

***  NOTICE.-THE  SLAVE  TRADE  ON  THE  EAST  COAST  OF  AFRICA. 

DHOW  CHASING  in  ZANZIBAR  WATERS 

anil  on  the  EASTERN  COAST  of  AFRICA  :  a  Narrative  of  Five  Years'  Expericrcca- 
iii  tlic  Sni)prC8si()n  of  tlic  Slave  Trailc.  IJy  Captain  GlioHfiE  Iv.  SULIVAX.  R.N..  late 
Commander  of  If. M.S.  JJn/ilnie,  Scoiiiil  Kclili.iii.  iliniy  hvo.  with  Illustrations  from 
Photographs  and  sketches  taken  on  the  bpot  by  the  AuthOi'.  cloth  extra,  his. 

[Tliis  iluu  III  nil  LUirwi-cx. 


NEW   NOVELS,  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

MRS.  OLITHANT'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

INNOCENT.    By  Mrs.  Oliphant.    3  vols. 

crown  Svo.  cloth,  3l8.  Gd.  Cfltis  ihnj. 


COURTSHIP  and  a  CAMPAIGN:  a  Story 

of  the  ^lilancsc  Volunteers  of  IsGG,  under  Garibaldi.  Ey  >I.  D.\LIN.  *J  vols,  crown  ^vo. 
price  Ws.  [r/ii«</oj/. 

WORK  :  a  Story  of  Experience.    By  Louisa 

M.  Alcott.  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  21s.  (Tliis  tlaj/. 

MISS  DOROTHY'S   CHARGE.    By  Frank 

Lke  Bksedict.  3  vols,  crown  Svo.  3l8. 6d. 
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Just  ready,  crown  3to.  3s.  Gd. 


HE  SPECTROSCOPE  and  its  APPLICA- 


THE 


S 


c 


A 


TIONS.  By  J.  Norman  Lockyer,  F.R.S.  Crown  8ro.  with  Coloured 
Plate  and  numerous  Illustrations.  (Being  Vol.  I.  of  "  NATURE  SERIES," 
a  Series  of  Popular  Scientific  Works,  of  which  other  Volumes  will  shortly 
be  published.) 

Next  week,  8vo.  18s.  Vol.  in.  of 

LIFE  of  MILTON,  and  HISTORY 

of  his  TIME.  By  Professor  Masson,  M.A.,  LL.D.  1C43  to  1C49. 
(Vol.  I.  18s. ;  Vol.  II.  16s.) 

ERMONS     PREACHED    at  HAILEY- 

BITRY.   By  E.  H.  Bradbt,  M.A.,  Master.  8vo.  10s.6d.  [Just  ready. 

►OLITICAL  ESSAYS.    By  J.  E.  Cairnes, 

M.A.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  University  College,  London. 
8vo.  10s.  6d.  [/n  a  few  days. 

By  the  same  Autlior,  ESSAYS  in  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  Theoretical 
and  Applied.  8vo.  lOs.  6d.,  recently  published. 

ULMSHIRE  FOLK.    By  Ignotus.   3  vols. 

crown  8vo.  31s.  Gd.  [This  day. 

"  Its  sparkling  pleasantness,  its  drollery,  its  shi-ewdness,  the  charming 
little  bits  of  character  which  frequently  come  in,  its  easy  liveliness,  and  a 
certain  chattiuess  which,  while  it  is  never  vulgar,  brings  the  writer  very 
near,  and  malces  one  feel  as  if  the  story  were  being  told  in  lazy  confidence 
in  an  hour  of  idleness  by  a  man  who,  while  thoroughly  good-natured,  is 
strongly  humorous,  and  has  an  ever-present  perception  of  the  absurdities  of 
people  and  things." — Spectator, 

T]HE  PILLARS  of  the  HOUSE.    Vol.  IIL 

By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  Author  of  "  The  Heir  of  RedclyfEe."  Crown 
8vo.  5s.    (Vol.  IV.,  completing  the  Work,  in  July.)  [This  day. 

"A  most  charming  story  of  English  domestic  life  in  its  best  and  sweetest 
phases  of  joy  and  sorrow."— Standard. 

SLIP  in  the  FENS  :  a  Novel.  Illustrated 

by  the  Author.    Crown  8vo.  Gs. 

"  The  work  is  attractively  written,  the  descriptions  of  character  and 
Bceuery  are  vigorous,  and  the  illustrations  well  executed." 

Birmingham  Daily  Gazette. 
FOE  VOLUNTEERS,  &c. 

"PIELD  POCKET-BOOK  for  the  AUXILI- 

ARY  FORCES.  By  Colonel  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  C.B.,  Author  of 
■"  The  Soldier's  Pocket-Book."    KJmo.  cloth,  Is.  Gd.  [TV;/.!  day. 

"  We  may  sura  up  our  opinion  of  this  excellent  work  by  saying  that  it  is 
exactly  the  right  thing,  that  it  contains  neither  too  much  nor  too  little, 
that  it  is  simple  and  yet  attractive,  and  that  the  volunteer  or  militiaman 
•who  masters  its  precepts  will  find  his  value  to  his  country  increased  to  an 
incalculable  extent."— .4(/ie«(sum. 

UOUND  and  MUSIC:    a  Non-Mathematical 

Treatise  on  the  Physical  Constitution  of  Musical  Sounds  and  Harmony, 
including  the  Chief  Acoustical  Discoveries  of  Professor  Helmholtz.  By 
Sedley  Taylor,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Crown 
gvo.  [Immediately. 

ON  the   THEORY   of  SOUND.     By  the 

Hon.  John  W.  Strutt,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge.   8vo.  [Shortly. 

ISTEW  VOLUME  of  the  GLOBE  LIBRARY— 

^  HORACE  rendered  into  English  Prose.  With  Introductions,  Running 
Analysis,  Notes,  &c.,  by  J.  Lonsdale,  M.A.,  and  Samukl  Lek,  M.A. 
Globe  8vo.  ys.  Gd.  [J  mined  lately. 

HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.  By  Edith 
Thompson.  Being  Vol.  II.  of  a  "  HISTORICAL  COURSE  for  SCHOOLS." 
Edited  by  E.  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.    18mo.  cloth,  23.  Gd.  [This  day. 

"  TUe  present  volume  is  worthy  of  its  predecessor,  and  contains  in  a  com- 
pact form,  and  still  better,  under  well-chosen  headings,  a  most  useful 
epitome  that  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  service  as  a  school-book." — Examiner. 

Revised  Edition,  with  Psychological  Essays  added. 

ODY  and    MIND  :  an  Inquiry  into  their 

Connexion  and  Mutual  Influence,  specially  in  reference  to  Mental  Disorders. 
By  H.  Mauusley,  M.D.   Crown  8vo.  Cs.  Gd.  [Xext  iceei: 

MEW  GUIDE  to  GERMAN  CONVERSA- 

TION.  Containing  an  Alphabetical  List  of  nearly  800  familiar  Words 
similar  in  Orthography  or  Sound,  and  the  Same  Meaning  in  both  lan- 
guages, followed  by  Exercises,  Vocabulary  of  Words  in  freiiueut  use. 
Familiar  Phrases  and  Dialogues,  a  Sketch  of  German  Literature,  Idiomatic 
Expressions,  &c.,and  a  Synopsis  of  German  Grammar.  By  L.  Pvi.odct. 
18mo.  cloth  limp,  2s.  Gd.  [This  day. 

THE    CURSE   of   IMMORTALITY.  By 

A.  Eimiji.E-EvAN.s.    Crown  8vo.  Cs. 

"  The  conception  of  the  story  is  fine  the  characters  are  kept  In 

equilibrium,  the  scones  are  judiciously  arranged,  and  the  dialogue  Is  often 
etrODg  and  dramatic." — Athetucum. 

Now  ready,  SECOND  EDITION,  crown  8vo.  3s. 

n[MIE    CHILDHOOD  of  the   WORLD  :  a 

Simple  Account  of  Man  In  Early  Times.    By  Edwahi)  Ci.onn,  F.R.A.S. 

Prcif('M»or  Max  Mui.lhji,  Im  a  letter  to  the  Author,  says:  "  I  read  your 
book  with  great  pleasnrc.  1  have  no  doul)t  It  will  do  good,  and  1  hope  you 
will  continue  your  work.  Nothing  Hpollx  our  temper  so  much  as  having  to 
unlearn  in  youth,  manhood,  and  oven  old  ago  so  many  things  which  wo 
were  taught  an  children,  A  txiok  like  yours  will  prepare  a  far  better  soil  In 
tho  cUlld'H  mind,  and  I  wax  delighted  to  have  It  to  read  to  my  children." 
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New  Illustrated  Edition,  crown  8vo.  3.^.  Cd. 

TV/IR.  PISISTIIATUS  BROWN,  M.P.,  in  the 

niOlILANUH.   With  16  lIlUHlratlonK.  [yext  ueet, 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON. 
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Monthly,  Is. 

MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE, 

No.  CLXV.  (for  JULY). 
Contents : 

1.  "  A  PRINCESS  OF  THULE."     By  W.  Black,  Author  of  "  The  Strange 

Adventures  of  a  Phaeton."   Chapters  10 — 12. 

2.  "  DANIEL  O'CONNELL."   By  John  Ball. 

3.  "  TRADITIONS  OF  STERNE  AND  BUNYAN." 

4.  "A  RUN  TO  VIENNA  AND  PESTH." 

5.  "  MY  TIME,  AND  WHAT  I'VE  DONE  WITH  IT."    By  F.  C.  Burnaxd. 

Chapters  13— IG. 

6.  "MANZONI." 

7.  "  MEDICAL  REFORM."   By  Professor  John  Young,  Glasgow  University. 

CLARENDON    PRESS  PUBLICATIONS. 

rjOUNCILS   and  ECCLESIASTICAL 

DOCUMENTS  relating  to  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IREL.AND.  Edited 
after  Spelsian  and  Wilkins.  By  A.  W.  Haddax,  B.D.,  and  Professor 
Stubbs.  This  day,  Vol.  II.  Part  I.  8vo.  10s.  Gd.  (Vols.  I.  and  HI.  8vo. 
each  21s.) 

nPHE    SCHOLAR'S    ARITHMETIC.  By 

Le^vis  Hexsley,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  and  Assistant-Tutor  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.    Extra  fcp.  8vo.  4s.  Gd.  [This  day. 

TiHE   ORATIONS  of  ST.  ATHANASIUS 

against  the  ARIANS,  according  to  the  Benedictine  Text.  With  an  Account 
of  his  Life.  By  W.  Biught,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  at  Oxford,   Crown  8vo.  9s. 

E    STUDENT'S    HANDBOOK  to  the 

UNIVERSITY  and  COLLEGES  of  OXFORD.    Extra  fcp.  8vo.  2s.  Gd. 

TREATISE    on    ELECTRICITY  and 

MAGNETISM.  By  J.  0.  Maxwell,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Experi- 
mental Physics  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.   2  vols.  Svo.  31s.  Gd. 

ICELANDIC-ENGLISH  DICTION- 

ARY,  chiefly  founded  on  the  Collections  made  from  Prose  Works  of  the 
Twelfth  to  Fourteenth  Centuries  by  the  late  Richard  Cleasby. 
Enlarged  and  completed  by  G.  Vigfussox.  Just  ready,  Part  III.,  com- 
pleting the  Work,  4to.  21s.    (Parts  I.  and  II.  each  21s.) 

SANSKRIT-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

Etymologically  and  Philologically  arranged  with  special  reference  to  Greek, 
Latin,  Gothic,  German,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  other  cognate  Indo-European 
Languages.  By  MoxiER  Williams,  Boden  Professor  of  S-inskrit  at  Oxford. 
4to.  £4  14s.  Gd. 

A     GREEK-ENGLISH    LEXICON.  By 

H.  G.  LiDDELL,  D.D.,  and  Robert  Scott,  D.D.  Sixth  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged,  4to.  3Gs.  School  Edition,  abridged  from  the  above,  Fifteentli 
Edition,  square,  73.  Gd. 

PROFESSOR  JOWETT'S  TRANSLATION 

of  PLATO'S  DIALOGUES.  With  Analyses  and  Introductions.  4  vols. 
8vo.  £3  Gs. 

"  With  regard  to  the  translation  itself,  we  consider  it  nearly  perfect. 
Never,  certainly,  has  Plato  appeared  in  an  English  rendering  which  more 
closely  and  more  happily  represents  the  original.  In  his  Introduction  the 
Editor  has  done  everything  that  could  be  done  to  make  Plato  intelligible  to 
the  English  reader."— Timei. 

T  IFE    and    LETTERS    of  GEORGE 

*  ^  BERKELEY,  D.D.  (formerly  Bishop  of  Cloyne).  With  an  Account  of 
his  Philosophy,  and  many  of  his  Writings  hitherto  unpublished.  By 
Alexander  Campbell  Fiuser,  M..A.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.    8vo.  15s. 

WORKS  of  GEORGE  BERKELEY,  D.D. 

'  '    Collected  and  Edited  by  Professor  Fiuser.   With  Prefaces  and  Annota- 
tions.   3  vols.  8vo.  42s. 

"  Professor  Eraser  has  done  excellent  service  to  English  literature  and 
philosophy  by  his  careful  and  elaborate  edition  of  the  works  of  so  eminent 
a  thinker."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

R.  E.  A.  FREEMAN'S  HISTORY  of  the 

NORMAN  CONQUEST  of  ENGLAND  :  its  Causes  and  Results.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.  Second  Edition,  with  New  Index,  8vo.  3Gs.  Vol.  III.  The  Reign  o£ 
Harold  and  the  Interregnum,  8vo.  21s.  Vol.  IV.  The  Reign  of  William  tho 
Conqueror,  8vo.  21s. 

yrORMS  of  ANIMAL  LIFE  ;  being  Outlines 

of  Zoological  Classification  based  upon  Anatomical  Investigations,  and 
Illustrated  by  Descriptions  of  Specimens  and  of  Figures.  By  G.  ROLLESrON, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.   Svo.  IGs. 

A    MANUAL  of   ANCIENT  HISTORY, 

■^-^  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Fall  of  tho  Western  Empire.  By  G. 
Rawunson,  M.A.,  Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History.  Svo.  14s. 

fTHE    PHILOLOGY    of    the  ENGLISH 

TONGUE.    By  John  Barle,  M.A.   Extra  fcp.  Svo.  Gs.  Gd. 

[New  Edition  immediately. 

QPECIMENS  of  ENGLISH  LITERATURE, 

from  the  "Oredo"  to  the  •' Shcpheardcs  Kalcnder,"  a.d.  1394— a.D.  1679. 
With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Ulossarial  Index.  By  tho  Rev.  W.  W. 
Skhat,  M.A.    7s.  Gd. 

<^PECIMENS  of  EARLY  ENGLISH.  New 

and  Revl.sed  Edition,  with  Introilucllon,  Noted,  and  Glossarial  Index.  By 
R.  MoKiiiM,  LI..D.,  and  W.  W.  Skkat,  M.A.  A.D.  1298— A.D.  1393.  Extra 
fcp.  Svo.  7b.  Cd. 

U ELECT  CHARTERS,  and  other  Illustra- 

^  tiouB  of  English  Constitutional  History  from  tho  Earliest  Times  to  tho 
Ileign  of  Edward  I.    ArrnngcKl  and  Kdlttxl  by  W.  Stiibus,  M.A.   Bs.  6d. 
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EUSSIA. 

KHIVA,  it  is  stated,  has  fallen,  and  thus  the  success  of 
the  Russian  expedition  is  assured.  The  mode  in  which 
this  difEcult  undertaking  has  been  carried  out  reflects  the 
greatest  credit  on  the  commanders  and  troops  employed.  So 
severe  were  the  trials  to  which  the  men  were  exposed  that  one 
detachment  was  forced  to  abandon  the  enterprise ;  and  the 
soldiers,  worn  out  with  the  difSculties  against  which  they  had 
to  contend,  declined  to  proceed  further,  and  made  the  best  of 
their  way  back  to  a  place  of  refuge.  But  the  general  endurance 
of  the  troops,  and  the  skill  with  which  the  combinations  of  the 
commanders  were  formed  and  carried  out,  were  admirable. 
M.  Vambei'.t,  who  hates  and  fears  the  Russians,  behaves  like  a 
generous  enemy,  and  bears  his  ungrudging  testimony  to  the 
qualities  of  mind  and  body  Avhich  must  have  been  displayed 
in  order  to  effect  in  so  short  a  time  the  union  of  several  de- 
tachments, each  marching  through  districts  which  it  seemed 
scarcely  possible  to  traverse.  He  describes  the  region  through 
which  the  detachment  that  ultimately  turned  back  attempted 
to  pass  as  one  where  a  well-seasoned  caravan  can  advance 
only  with  inexpressible  difficulty  and  contempt  of  death, 
and  where  he  himself^  who  was  never  ill  in  his  life,  sat  for 
days  half  senseless  on  the  camels.  Nor  were  the  routes  taken 
by  the  detachments  which  arrived  at  their  destination  full 
of  obstacles  much  less  trying.  The  vicissitudes  of  climate 
■which  the  soldiers  of  all  the  detachments  had  to  undergo 
may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  when  the  troops  moving 
from  Orenburg  reached  the  northern  end  of  the  Sea  of 
Aral,  they  found  it  a  sheet  of  ice,  while  they  had  after- 
wards to  march  through  sands  the  surface  of  which  to 
a  depth  of  four  or  five  fingers'  length  glows  like  an  oven. 
The  little  water  that  can  be  found  in  the  steppes  is  brackish, 
and  it  was  discovered  that  some  at  least  of  the  wells  had  been 
poisoned  by  the  Khivans.  The  difficulty  was  to  get  to  Khiva, 
not  to  take  it ;  for  the  Khan  could  not,  it  is  said,  get  his 
subjects  to  fight,  and  the  mercenaries  he  scraped  together 
were  hardly  armed  at  all,  and  were  totally  unequal  to 
resisting  disciplined  troops.  The  outlying  posts  on  the 
Oxus  were  captured  after  a  very  slight  resistance,  and 
the  capture  of  Khiva  appears  to  have  caused  the  Russians 
absolutely  no  difficulty.  The  Russian  success  has  there- 
fore not  only  been  complete,  but  it  is  of  a  character  to 
impress  in  the  highest  degree  the  barbarous  tribes  over 
whom  Russia  seeks  to  establish  either  a  sovereignty  or  a 
protectorate,  as  it  was  precisely  because  they  thought  that 
nature  had  interposed  an  insurmountable  barrier  against 
a  Russian  expedition  that  they  were  inclined  to  defy  the 
power  of  the  Czar.  The  Russian  Government  in  the  course 
of  the  negotiations  of  last  autumn  compared  their  expedition 
against  Khiva  with  the  English  expedition  into  Abyssinia,  and 
the  points  of  comparison  are  numerous  and  obvious,  more 
especially  as  we  can  now  add  that  both  were  rewarded  with  a 
brilliant  success.  The  cause  of  war  was  in  each  case  the 
same — the  ill-treatment  of  captives  ;  the  physical  difficulties  in 
both  cases  formed  the  only  real  obstacle  to  be  overcome ;  and 
in  both  the  nicest  calculations  were  necessary  in  order  to  enable 
the  troops  to  march  forward  effectively.  Lord  Napier,  however, 
had  one  great  difficulty  which  did  not  present  itself  in  the 
case  of  Khiva.  He  had  not  to  avenge  captives  so  much  as  to 
get  captives  out  of  the  clutches  of  a  savage,  and  it  was 
his  skilful  diplomacy,  quite  as  much  as  the  military  qualities 
he  displayed,  that  commanded  admiration.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Russian  troops  appear  to  have  had  to  endure  suffer- 
ings far  beyond  anything  that  the  English  were  called  on  to 
undergo  in  Abyssinia.  M.  Vame/cky  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  task  they  have  accomplished  throws  quite  into  the 
iihade  the  campaigna  of  Hannibal  and  Napoleon.  Whether 


this  is  so,  history  will  pronounce ;  although  liere,  as  usual, 
history  will  have  to  pronounce  without  having  any  very 
complete  materials  for  coming  to  a  decision.  But  at  any 
rate  the  Russians  have  done  something  of  which  they  may  be 
most  justly  proud,  and  which  Avill  no  doubt  be  highly 
satisfactory  to  them  at  a  time  when  the  great  triumphs  of 
the  Germans  have  seemed  to  throw  other  armies,  and  the 
Russian  army  amongst  others,  into  a  kind  of  obscurity. 

The  Russian  Government  proposed  last  autumn  that  the 
expeditions  to  Abyssinia  and  to  Khiva  should  also  resemble  each 
other  in  another  point  of  importance — namel}',  that  they  should 
both  end  with  the  retirement  of  the  conqueror  from  the  scene 
of  conquest.  The  Russian  public,  so  far  as  it  has  or  ventures 
to  express  an  opinion  on  such  a  point,  appears  to  have  re- 
gretted that  its  Government  should  have  given  any  such  under- 
taking ;  and  the  portion  of  the  Russian  press  which  is  thought 
the  most  patriotic  has  been  constantly  explaining  for  months 
past  that  if  the  English  think  that  Khiva,  when  conquered, 
will  be  abandoned,  they  are  very  much  mistaken.  If  the 
Russian  Government  wished  to  slip  out  of  its  engagement,  it 
might  perhaps  find  a  loophole  for  doing  so ;  but  it  would  be 
incontestably  breaking  an  engagement  which  it  has  chosen 
to  make.  For  reasons  of  its  own,  it  chose  to  promise  that 
Khiva  should  not  be  permanently  occupied,  and  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  one  of  the  chief  motives  from  which 
it  acted  was  the  wish  to  make  a  difficult  task  somewhat 
easier  by  appeasing  any  jealousy  that  England  might 
be  inclined  to  entertain.  The  Khan  of  Bokhara,  who  is  a 
dependent  of  Russia,  made  himself  very  useful  to  the  expe- 
ditionary forces,  furnishing  them  more  especially  with  extra 
boats  for  the  passage  of  the  Oxus ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  impossible 
that,  if  he  had  had  reason  to  suppose  that  England  would  like  to 
see  the  Russians  fail,  he  might  have  been  more  lukewarm  in 
giving  the  invaders  aid.  But  we  have  not  to  do  with  the 
motives  of  the  Russian  Government.  All  we  have  to  con- 
sider is  that  it  has  chosen  to  make  us  a  promise,  to  break 
which  would  be  an  act  of  bad  faith  which  would  not  in  all 
probability  lead  to  war,^but  which  would  make  the  relations  of 
the  two  Powers  in  the  East  in  the  highest  degree  unpleasant. 
But  we  can  neither  expect  Russia  to  withdraw  her  troops  from 
Khiva  at  once — for  it  is  said  to  be  physically  impossible  that 
the  soldiers  should  accomplish  their  journey  home  so  long  as 
the  intense  heats  of  summer  last — nor  can  we  interfere 
with  the  terms  which  Russia  may  choose  to  impose 
on  the  barbarians  she  has  conquered ;  and  if  she  thinks 
it  worth  while,  she  may  easily  manage  to  make  Khiva  prac- 
tically dependent  on  her,  without  subjecting  it  to  the  direct 
rule  which  a  permanent  occupation  would  involve.  Nothing 
can  deprive  Russia  of  what  is  the  main  part  of  her  success — 
the  conviction  she  has  brought  home  to  the  Khan  and  his  people 
that  she  can  get  at  them  whenever  she  likes.  Nor  will  it 
be  necessary  hereafter  to  surmount  the  difficulties  which  she 
has  now  had  to  overcome.  The  experience  of  the  Khirgiz  steppes 
shows  that  labour  and  patience  can  make  a  route  practicable 
which  presents  the  greatest  obstacles  when  troops  have  to  take 
it  for  the  first  time.  Khiva  can  never  be  an  easy  place  to  get 
to,  but  it  may  be  made  a  much  easier  place  to  get  to  than  it 
now  is ;  and  Russia  may  be  expected  to  insist  that,  for  the  sake 
of  trade  or  under  some  other  pretext,  the  communication  be- 
tween Khiva  and  the  Russian  frontier  shall  be  made  much  less 
difficult  than  it  is  now.  What  are  the  real  projects  of  Russia 
in  Central  Asia,  no  one  out  of  a  very  limited  circle  of  Russian 
officials  knows,  and  it  may  even  be  doubted  whether  any 
Russian  has  any  clearly  defined  plan.  But  the  conquest  of 
Khiva,  and  tJie  establishment  of  ready  means  of  communi- 
cating with  it,  will  do  so  very  much  to  ensure  whatever  objects 
Russia  may  have  in  Central  Asia  being  gained,  that  it  caa 
scarcely  be  worth  while  for  Russia  to  arrange  at  once  for  the 
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permanent  occupation  of  the  country  in  tlie  teeth  of  the  pro- 
mise which  she  thought  proper  to  make  to  England  before  the 
expedition  was  undertalien. 

The  same  portion  of  the  Russian  press  that  has  got  excited 
■about  Khiva  has  also  been  moved  to  anger,  and  scorn  by  the 
accounts  received  of  the  splendid  reception  given  to  the  Shah 
in  England.  It  is  apprehended  that  so  much  is  being  done 
for  him  in  England  that  it  may  tempt  him  to  forget  how 
much  was  done  for  him  at  St.  Petersburg.  An  indignant 
Russian  paper  recalls  to  his  treacherous  memory,  not  only 
how  well  he  was  received  in  Russia,  but  how  dangerous  a 
friend  England  is,  and  how  much  harm  we  have  already  done 
to  Persia.  It  invites  him  to  notice  the  hidden  growls  of  the 
perfidious  and  cruel  English  tiger  amid  all  the  siren  strains  of 
English  diplomatists  and  journalists.  How  can  a  wise  Shah 
really  like  being  friends  with  a  tiger  or  a  siren,  when  there  is 
kind,  honest,  peaceable  Russia  always  ready  to  support  and 
assist  him  ?  England,  he  should  understand,  is  desperately 
Avicked,  having  got  up  the  Indian  Blutiny  of  1857  for  its 
c^wn  private  ends,  and  at  the  same  time  completely  impo- 
tent, as  its  ironclads  cannot  guard  the  Indian  frontier.  To 
argue  with  such  disputants  is  mere  waste  of  time,  nor 
would  it  be  easy  to  explain  to  him  the  real  meaning  and 
causes  of  the  enormous  fuss  that  has  been  made  here  about 
the  Shah.  Perhaps  if  we  could  bring  a  foreigner  to  imder- 
Etand  that  in  this  country  twenty  thousand  people  will  go 
miles  in  densely  packed  third-class  carriages  to  assist  at  a 
Foresters'  fete,  he  might  be  put  in  the  frame  of  mind  which 
would  make  the  excitement  about  the  Shah  seem  not  wholly 
imnatural.  Every  one  in  England  has  apparently  time  and 
money  to  go  to  see  anything  anywhere,  and  every  one  likes  to 
see  the  things  or  persons  most  eminent  in  their  own  circle 
made  the  centre  of  attraction  to  strangers.  The  Scotch  are 
much  disappointed  that  the  Shah  has  not  made  a  round  of 
the  Scotch  burghs,  and  has  wilfully  avoided  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  Provost  alter  Provost  in  his  full  robes.  As  every  one 
wants  to  see  everything,  and  to  show  off  something,  an  illus- 
trious stranger  has  had  a  good  many  sights  to  get  through, 
and  is  himself  a  sight  to  innumerable  thousands.  There  is,  too, 
no  doubt  some  sort  of  wish  felt  even  beyond  official  circles 
that  the  Shah  should  take  home  a  high  notion  of  English 
power.  No  very  great  result  is  produced  by  the  impressions 
which  public  spectacles  convey ;  but  stili  the  Shah  may 
realize,  better  than  he  could  otherwise  have  done,  that 
England,  although  a  long  way  off  from  him,  is  not  to  be  for- 
gotten as  a  friend  or  an  enemy.  The  position  of  Persia  as 
regards  Russia  and  England  is  very  simple.  Russia  can  do 
'Persia  much  the  most  harm,  and  England  can  do  Persia  the 
most  good.  England  wishes  him  to  be  independent,  and 
will  perhaps  lend  him  some  money.  As  fear  or  hope  prepon- 
derates he  will  turn  to  the  one  country  or  the  other,  and,  so 
far  as  he  may  be  guided  by  personal  sympathies  rather  than  by 
considerations  of  policy,  he  Avill  probably  retain  a  sufHcieutly 
pleasant  recollection  of  what  was  done  for  him  in  England, 
greatly  as  he  must  have  suffered  under  it  at  tlic  time,  to  make 
liim  doubt  whether  a  siren-voiced  tiger  is  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  nation  he  has  been  visiting. 


-THE  CRISIS  OF  THE  JUDICATURE  BILL. 

WE  deeply  regret  to  see  that  the  Government  has  adopted 
a  course  which,  if  persisted  in,  is  almost  certain  to  prove 
fatal  to  the  hope  of  legislation  during  the  present  Session  on 
the  great  subject  to  which  so  much  elFort  has  been  directed. 
K  the  important  amendments  whicli  have  been  proposed  are  to 
bo  bitterly  contested,  there  is  little  chance  of  bringing  the 
debates  to  a  satisfactory,  or  indeed  to  any,  conclusion ;  but  the 
Btatcsmanlike  breadth  ol'  the  Attoijney-Cknekal's  .speech  had 
warranted  the  expectation  that  the  acknowledged  defects  of 
the  Bill  would  be  frankly  remedied,  and  that  all  valid  objec- 
tions would  be  met  in  a  conciliatory  spirit.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  temper  indicated  by  the  amendments  of  which  notice 
has  been  given  in  the  name  of  the  Attorney-General.  We  do 
not  like  to  call  them  the  Attorney-General's  amendments,  for 
it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  hand  which  drew  them  could 
have  been  guided  by  the  mind  wliich  dictated  Sir  John  Colk- 
Jiirjoic's  speccii.  There  is  no  congruity  between  the  rough  hand 
of  Esau  and  the  uiiky  voice  of  JACon. 

On  all  Hides  it  has  been  admitted  that  the  Court  of  Chancery 
lias  not  the  nuuiorical  strength  which  its  work  requires. 
Common  Law  men  and  Equity  men  are  agreed  on  this  point, 
and  if  the  Tiiiicn  may  be  taken,  au  we  tiiiiik  it  may,  aa  a  liiir 
C-'^poneut  ul  j)uijlic  oiiiniun  on  the  aubject,  tiio  counti-y  is 
mwic  anxious  that  tljc  Courts  whuuld  bo  made  cflicient  lliau 


that  a  few  thousands  a  j'ear  should  be  saved.  Now  let  us  see 
how  this  desire  is  responded  to  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  present  judicial  establishment — so  far  as  Judges 
of  First  Instance  are  concerned — is  eighteen  Common  Law 
Judges,  four  Chancery  Judges,  one  Divorce,  and  one  Admiralty 
Judge,  in  alltwenty-four.  The  Bill  as  it  now  stands  propoaes 
to  reduce  this  staff  to  twenty-two,  by  making  five  instead  of 
six  the  number  of  each  Common  Law  Court,  and  by  adding  a 
new  Equity  Judge  to  compens;ite  for  the  interruptions  which 
the  Appellate  duties  thrown  upon  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  will 
occasion.  These  twenty-two  Judges  woidd  have  to  do  all  that 
is  done  now  by  twenty-four  Judges,  and  also  all  that  is  done  by 
deputy  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court  and  in  the  Erjuity  Chambers, 
and  all  that  is  done  by  a  number  of  official  and  special 
examiners  who  now  waste  their  time  in  the  idle  occupation 
of  taking  depositions  out  of  Court.  More  work  to  be  done  by 
fewer  Judges  was  so  far  the  Government  programme,  and  it 
was  not  stu'prising  that  Sir.  Fowler's  proposal  to  bring  the 
strength  of  the  Equity  Courts  up  to  the  level  of  their  new 
duties  should  have  been  welcomed  as  warmly  as  it  has  been. 
It  was  imagined  that  the  Government  would  meet  Mr. 
FoWLEU  with  a  disposition  to  discuss  fairly  the  real  require- 
ments of  the  case,  and  to  yield  to  his  proposals  so  far  as  he 
might  sustain  them.  They  have  taken  a  diametrically  oppo- 
site course.  Their  amendments  propose  that  the  strength  of 
the  Courts  shall  be  diminished  instead  of  being  increased ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  there  shall  be  only  twenty-one  Judges  of 
the  High  Court  besides  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  will  not 
be  a  Judge  of  First  Instance.  Mr.  Fowler,  as  the  exponent 
of  the  really  unanimous  opinion  out  of  doors,  asked  for  more 
judicial  strength,  and  the  retort  is  that  he  and  the  public 
shall  be  punished  for  their  presumption  by  having  that  which 
the  Bill  provides  still  fiirther  reduced. 

The  form  of  the  Government  amendments  indicates  the 
line  of  argument  which  they  mean  to  adopt.  One  additional 
Judge,  said  Mr.  Fowler,  is  wanted  to  do  the  Judge's  work 
now  delegated  to  Bankruptcy  Registrars.  This  cannot  be 
and  evidently  will  not  be  denied ;  but  the  Government 
propose  to  meet  the  difficulty  by  transferring  Bankruptcy 
administration  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  It  matters  very 
little  what  Court  does  the  work  if  there  is  strength  to  do 
it  well ;  but  this  amendment  assumes  that  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  hitherto  manned  by  six  Judges,  can  do  its  work 
with  four — one  being  absolutely  cut  off  by  the  Bill,  and 
one  other  having  his  whole  time  absorbed  in  Bankruptcy, 
according  to  this  amendment.  If  this  is  really  possible, 
the  original  Bill  must  have  been  very  iuiprovidently 
drawn.  But  this  is  not  the  only  difficulty.  One  prin- 
ciple paraded  on  the  liice  of  the  Bill,  and  dwelt  upon 
in  the  Lord  Chancellor's  speeches,  was  that  all  ad- 
ministrative business  should  go  to  the  Chancery  Division 
because  it  had  the  requisite  administrative  organization. 
Bankruptcy  law  is  incidentally  applied  both  at  Common  Law 
and  in  Equitj',  but  the  Appellate  tribunals  in  Bankruptcy 
administration  have  always  been  the  Chancellor,  the  Lords 
Justices,  and  a  selected  Vice-Chaucellor,  the  present  Chief 
Judge  having  been  specially  designated  lor  the  post  by  Act 
ol'  I'arliament  on  account  ol'  his  exceptional  mastery  over  the 
subject.  But  the  principle  of  constituting  one  great  Adminis- 
trative Division  is  thrown  over  without  hesitation,  in  order 
to  save,  in  appearance  only,  the  necessity  lor  another  Judge, 
b}'  shii'ting  his  duties  upon  a  Court  to  which  a  full  sliare  of 
duty  was  already  assigned. 

Another  of  the  Government  amendments  shows  still  more 
clearly  how  recklessly  the  vitivl  principles  of  tiio  measure 
can  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  efiect  a  petty  saving.  It  is 
jn'oposed  to  restore  to  the  Chancery  Division  the  power  which 
modern  legislation  has  taken  away  of  directing  an  action  at 
law  in  aid  oi'  Chancery  proceedings.  It  needs  a  little  expla- 
nation to  convey  to  the  lay  mind  the  full  meaning  of  this 
retrograde  proposal.  Years  ago  it  was  the  practice  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  to  decline  to  decide  for  itself  a  variety  of 
questions  of  law  and  fact,  and  to  suspend  bills  before  it  imtil 
the  result  of  an  action  at  Law  was  ascertained.  This  was  by 
far  the  most  ilagrunt  form  of  that  "  bandying "  of  the 
suitor  I'rom  Court  to  Court,  the  prevention  of  whicii  has 
been  put  forward  as  the  crying  necessity  which  cidlcd  for 
a  sweeping  relbrin.  Another  form  of  this  "  bandying  "  which 
has  been  more  talked  ol',  though  it  is  much  less  real,  arises 
when  a  suitor  having  a  good  case  at  Law,  and  at  Law  only,  is 
foolish  enough  to  file  a  Bill  in  Eijuity,  or  tiie  converse ;  but  wc 
are  within  the  mark  in  saying  that  there  have  probably  not 
been  twenty  Buch  cases  in  the  lust  twenty  years.  Suitors  are 
guiieraily  too  well  advised  to  make  such  blunders,  and  the 
uaaeu  in  which  they  aecm  to  occur  ure  almost  always  cases  in 
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which  tho  plaintiff's  chances  are  desperate  in  either  Coirrt, 
and  he  chooses  what  seems  tiie  least  hnzardous  of  two  forlorn 
hopes.  But  the  delay  and  cost  of  "  bandying  "  when  the  Court 
of  Chancery  used  to  direct  actions  at  Law  was  a  very  grave  mis- 
chief indeed.  This  has  been  remedied  for  years  by  enact- 
ments that  in  such  cases  the  Court  of  Chancery  shall  decide  its 
own  cases,  and  now  by  an  amendment  in  a  Bill,  which  was 
specially  aimed  at  abolishing  the  little  remnant  of  such 
abuses,  the  Ministry  cynically  propose  to  restore  in  all  its 
old  flagi-ancy  the  very  mischief  which  they  have  so  loudly 
denounced.  And  Avhy  ?  Simply  as  an  excuse  for  saying  that 
they  will  thereby  relieve  the  Court  of  Chancery  of  a  large 
measure  ot  its  business,  and  so  render  it  unnecessary  to  in- 
crease or  even  to  keep  up  its  strength. 

The  amendments,  translated  into  simple  language,  say  just 
this : — "  It  is  admitted  that  the  Cliancery  Division,  if  it  is  to  do 
"  its  own  work,  will  need  to  be  strengthened  in  some  such  way  as 
"  Mr.FowLEi:  has  proposed,  but  instead  of  doublingits  strength, 
"  we  will  halve  its  duties  Ijy  translerriiigthem  to  Common  Law 
"  Courts,  which  we  hare  already  weakened  in  the  ratio  of  six 
"  Judges  to  five.  To  do  this,  it  is  true,  will  compel  us  to  dis- 
"  regard  the  principle  that  the  Chancery  Division  shall  be  the 
"  Court  of  Administration,  and  to  aggravate  the  serious  evil 
"  o£  bandyuig  siiitora  from  Court  to  Court,  which  originally 
"  inspired  us  with  so  much  indignation.  But,  if  we  sacrifice 
"  principle,  we  save  money ;  and,  while  we  throw  upon  the 
"  Judges  of  Firat  Instance  a  largely-increased  aggregate  of 
"  work,  we  shall  reduce  their  numbers  from  t\veuty-four  to 
"  twenty -one,  and  save  the  public  15,000/.  a  year.  Is  not 
"  that  a  clever  bargain,  and  \vill  not  a  frugal  people  applaud 
"  U3  for  what  we  have  done  ?  Carping  critics  luay  say  that, 
"  if  you  put  upon  the  Judges  more  wurk  than  men  can  do, 
"  some  of  it  will  be  left  u-i^^oue,  but  we  cannot  help  that. 
"  "We  shall  have  done  our  duty  by  enacting  that  it  shall  be 
"  done,  and  if  the  scheme  breaks  down  in  practice,  that  is  no 
"  afiiair  of  ours." 

Some  such  ailment  as  this  is  all  that  can  be  urged  in 
favour  of  the  amendments,  and  Parliament  will  be  able  to 
judge  whether  it  is  a  sound  and  statesmanlike  contention. 


SPAIX. 

THE  homogeneous  and  imanimous  Cortes  of  Spain  have 
already  submitted  to  the  laws  of  Parliamentary  nature 
by  spontaneously  distributing  tliemselves  into  parties.  It  is 
not  easy  at  a  distance  to  distinguish  between  the  Kight  and 
the  Left,  nor  even  to  ascertain  which  denomination  includes 
the  present  ilinistry.  SeHor  Pi  Y  Mai;gall,  in  one  of  his 
recent  speeches,  denounced  the  Unitarian  liepublicans  as  re- 
actionists; but  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  any  member  of  the 
Cortes  professes  the  Unitarian  doctrines  which  would  a  year 
or  tivo  since  liave  been  thought  revolutionary.  Ko  Cabinet 
and  no  majority  since  the  meeting  of  the  Cortes  has  hitherto 
lasted  for  a  fortnight.  Pi  y  Maisgall  himself,  though  he  has 
during  the  interv;d  been  almost  uninterruptedly  Prime 
Minister,  has  held  his  office  by  three  or  Ibiar  different  titles, 
at  the  head  of  several  successive  Cabinets.  He  was  first 
elected  on  the  nomination  of  Figuehas  and  Castelau  ;  then 
he  returned  after  a  temporary  resignation,  while  all  his  col- 
leagues were  separately  chosen.  The  next  change  was  to  give 
him  the  power  of  appointing  theotlier  Ministers;  and  possibly 
some  still  more  recent  combination  may  have  been  by  this 
time  devised.  On  one  occasion  Pi  y  Maugall  dwelt  strongly 
on  the  necessity  of  concentrating  all  power  in  the  orthodox 
hands  of  the  Federal  Kei)ublican3.  The  other  political  parties 
having  taken  no  part  in  the  elections,  were  not  represented  in 
the  Cortes;  and,  as  the  Minister  truly  observed,  abstention  is 
in  Spain  almost  synonymous  with  conspiracy.  It  may  un- 
doubtedly be  assumed  tliat  all  the  Blonarchi.sts,  the  Progress- 
ists, and  even  those  who  wore  lately  moderate  Kepublicans, 
are  thoroughly  disaffected  to  the  rule  of  the  dominant  mino- 
rity ;  yet  the  conciliatory  language  of  the  President  of  the 
Cortes  was  leas  nnstatesmanlike  tlian  the  factious  declamation 
of  the  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers.  Seiior  SALiiiinox, 
elected  by  the  same  majority  and  at  the  same  time  with  Seiior 
Pi  y  Map.gall,  urged  tiie  Cortes  to  consider  themselves 
as  the  representatives  of  the  whole  nation,  although  they  had 
only  been  returned  by  tho  Kepublicans.  CAbTELAi:  aJso, 
whose  recent  conduct  has  justified  the  general  faith  in  his 
political  integrity,  constantly  warns  the  intolerant  Republicans 
that  the  chief  danger  to  which  they  are  exposed  is  caused  by 
iheir  own  violence  and  dissensions.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  eloquent  enthusiast  sliould  be  slow  to  recognize  the  disen- 
chantment which  uuut  have  been  produced  by  recent  experi- 


ence.  It  is  probable  that  there  are  no  longer  a  dozen  genuine 
Republicans  in  Spain  outside  the  ranks  of  the  extreme  or 
j  Socialist  faction.    The  unworthy  retreat  of  Figuei!as  indi- 
cates the  collap.se  of  theoretical  or  sentimental  Ilepublicanism. 

The  Committee  which  has  already  begun  to  elaborate  a 
new  Constitution  is  as  seriously  occupied  as  a  child  planting  a 
full-blown  flower  which  it  will  probably  dig  up  to-morrow  to 
i  see  how  it  grows.  For  sixty  years  Constitutions  have  been 
j  the  staple  product  of  Spanish  rcvoJutions;  and  it  would  have 
I  been  difficult  for  the  present  projectors  to  devise  any  novel 
contrivance  beyond  the  abolition  of  royalty,  but  for  the  new- 
fangled doctrine  of  Federal  subdivision.  It  now  appears  that 
Spain  and  the  Colonies  are  to  bo  parcelled  out  into  a  dozen 
provinces,  which  are  then  again  to  coalesce  into  a  single  lie- 
I  public.  It  is  not  yet  known  whetlier  each  State  will,  as  iu 
j  the  American  Union,  enjoy  the  principal  attributes  of  do- 
mestic sovereignty,  and  especially  the  exclusive  control  of 
civil  and  criminal  justice.  Some  complication  might  arise  if 
property  were  alwlished  in  Catalonia  or  Andalusia,  while  it 
was  still  maintained  in  less  advanced  portions  of  the  Federa- 
tion. Conflicts  are  likely  to  arise  between  tlie  little  Parlia- 
ments of  the  component  provinces  and  the  Cortes  which 
must  necessarily  receive  some  share  of  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative power.  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  discuss  con- 
stitutional dreams  which  \vill  in  all  probability  not  attain 
a  real  existence.  The  filiuisters  are  already  approach- 
ing the  fiimiliar  revolutionary  stage  in  which  nominal 
liberty  can  no  longer  be  secured  except  by  a  restriction 
of  civil  rjghts.  Pi  y  Maegall  has  plainly  intimated  his 
opinion  that  extraordinary  powers  must  be  conferxed  on  the 
Government;  and  some  members  have  even  proposed  an 
adjournment  of  the  Cortes  while  the  Committes  on  the 
Constitution  is  prosecuting  its  labours.  A  much  more  im- 
portant matter  than  a  paper  Constitution  is  the  question 
whether  the  Government  will  be  able  and  Avilling  to  suppress 
street  revolts.  As  the  Republicans  are  a  minority  in  the 
country,  the  uncompromising  faction  are  a  minority  in  the 
Cortes ;  but  they  have  repeatedly  prevailed  over  their  adver- 
saries, for  the  simple  reason  that  their  partisans  are  ready  to 
light.  The  respectable  inhabitants  of  Madrid  and  the  bulk  of 
the  Spanish  nation  would  be  delighted  with  any  chastisement 
which  might  be  inflicted  on  the  insolent  rabble  of  Madrid ; 
but  the  volunteer  battalions  which  might  be  inclined  to  sup- 
port the  cause  of  order  are  unfriendly  to  the  Government,  and 
probably  they  are  not  a  match  in  resolution  for  their  anarchical 
opponents.  The  regular  troops  in  the  capital  are  few  in 
number,  and  the  Ministers  can  scarcely  trust  them.  Ko 
interest  can  attach  to  the  deliberations  of  an  Assembly  which 
is  from  day  to  day  subject  to  the  dictation  of  an  armed  revo- 
lutionary mob.  The  rhetoric  which  was  in  former  days 
an  effective  weapon  against  established  institutions  is  utterly 
powerless  to  repress  the  excesses  of  the  sovereign  people. 

The  latest  demand  of  the  Uncompromising  faction  is  in- 
telligible and  candid.  A  Club  at  Barcelona,  which  had 
previously  attempted  without  immediate  success  to  assume 
the  character  of  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  objects  to  the 
execution  of  the  mutineers  who  lately  murdered  their  com- 
manding ofhcer,  Colonel  Llagostera.  With  perfect  consis- 
tency the  Club  requires  that  capital  punishment  shall  no 
longer  be  inflicted  on  soldiers  guilty  of  military  insubordi- 
nation. It  is  not  likely  that  the  proposal  will  find  favour 
with  the  filinisters,  for  all  Governments,  whatever  may  be 
their  origin,  have  a  leaning  in  favour  of  obedience;  but 
it  is  not  certain  that  orders  from  Madrid  will  be  obeyed 
in  cities  wliich  are  about  to  become  capitals  of  the  States  of 
the  Federation.  When  the  Republicans  were  successfully 
exerting  themselves  to  undermine  the  discipline  of  the  army, 
they  perhaps  overlooked  the  possibility  that  they  might  them- 
selves at  some  time  have  to  govern  the  country.  If  the 
Socialists  and  Internationalists  of  Barcelona  succeeded  in 
emancipating  themselves  from  the  control  of  superior 
authority,  they  would  in  their  turn  require  the  aid 
of  a  military  force  to  compel  obedience  to  their  com- 
mands. The  MiNiSTEK  of  War,  an  obscure  deserter,  lately 
spoke  with  levity  of  the  possible  occurrence  of  shooting 
a  General,  and  it  is  impossible  that  his  ephemeral  tenure 
of  office  can  insure  him  the  willing  obedience  of  the 
army.  Anarchy  itself,  when  it  has  dissolved  society  into 
its  elements,  tends  to  reproduce  some  form  of  organization. 
For  a  certain  time  Spain  is  perhaps  destined  to  exist  under 
a  system  which^  not  having  yet  received  a  technical  name, 
may  with  approximate  accuracy  be  described  as  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Worst.  The  Jacobins  of  1794,  though  they 
almost  exhausted  tho  possibilities  of  wickedness  and  folly, 
have  partially  redeemed  themselves  from  the  contempt  of 
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history  by  their  vigorous  prosecution  of  foreign  war.  The 
army  was  always  popular  in  France,  though  several  of  its 
chiefs  were  judicially  assassinated  during  the  Keign  of 
Terror.  The  Spanish  Republic  seem  incapable  of  repressing 
the  Carlist  insurrection,  which  is  much  less  considerable  or 
respectable  than  the  war  of  Vendee.  In  consequence  of 
recent  changes  in  the  condition  and  policy  of  Europe,  the 
Republic  has  no  foreign  enemy  to  fear ;  but  the  country 
has  succumbed  to  declamatory  cant,  and  it  has  not  energy 
enough  to  recover  the  control  of  its  own  afEairs.  Respectable 
and  patriotic  Spaniards  must  look  back  with  regret 
to  the  days  of  Amadeo  or  of  Prim,  and  even  to  the 
unsatisfactory  reign  of  Isabella  II.  Whatever  might  be  the 
proceedings  of  the  Court  or  the  Cortes,  the  ordinary  laws 
were  then  enforced ;  public  order  was  maintained  ;  and  pro- 
perty was  not  called  in  question.  Neither  O'Donnell  nor 
Prim  would  have  listened  to  any  discussion  whether  soldiers 
"who  had  killed  their  officers  ought  to  be  shot. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Republic  is,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, almost  hopeless.  Two  or  three  Finance  Ministers,  re- 
spectively holding  office  for  less  than  a  week  at  a  time,  have 
proposed  extemporaneous  Budgets  which  have  been  disallowed 
by  the  Cortes.  Spanish  credit,  never  highly  esteemed,  is  now 
non-existent ;  and  the  Government  will  at  the  same  time  find 
itself  impeded  in  the  collection  of  taxes,  and  unable  to  borrow. 
Pi  y  Margall,  though  he  may  perhaps  now  be  considered  Con- 
servative and  reactionary,  first  acquired  a  literary  reputation 
by  translating  into  Spanish  the  Communistic  writings  of 
Peoudhon.  He  will  scarcely  be  able  to  obtain  the  aid  of  any 
Finance  Minister  who  will  command  confidence  at  home  or 
abroad  ;  yet  it  would  be  a  lighter  task  to  administer  the  Span- 
ish Exchequer  than  to  manage  or  reorganize  the  army.  The 
majority  of  the  soldiers  in  the  ranks  have  but  a  short 
term  of  service  remaining ;  and  they  have  no  disposi- 
tion during  the  remainder  of  their  military  career  to  ex- 
pose themselves  to  hardship  or  danger.  The  Republicans, 
in  the  days  of  the  Monarchy,  with  characteristic  disregard  for 
the  public  interests,  pledged  themselves  to  the  abolition  of 
the  conscription ;  and  they  have  not  yet  discovered  any 
alternative  mode  of  raising  or  maintaining  a  regular  military 
force.  The  officers  regard  with  contemptuous  disgust  the 
upstarts  who  have  spread  mutiny  throughout  the  army  ;  but 
any  disposition  to  revolt  would  be  checked  by  the  fear  that 
the  soldiers  would  refuse  to  follow  their  chiefs.  It  would 
have  seemed  strange  to  a  political  student  of  a  century  ago 
that  a  Republican  form  of  government  should  in  modern 
Europe  be  either  impossible  or  intolerable.  The  French 
Jacobins  were  primarily  responsible  for  the  discreditable 
associations  which  have  ever  since  attached  to  the  cause  of 
Republicanism.  Their  imitators  at  the  present  day  have  re- 
produced the  vices  of  democracy  in  the  most  repulsive  form. 
When  every  enemy  of  society  is  a  professed  Republican,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  converse  proposition  should  be  believed, 
even  when  it  is  only  partially  true.  The  respectable  character 
and  great  ability  of  Castelar  himself  fail  to  compensate  for  his 
alliance  with  the  most  desperate  and  mischievous  faction  of 
his  country  and  time. 


MR.  LOWE'S  BANK  BILL. 

rjIHE  objections  from  opposite  quarters  to  the  new  Govern- 
-L  ment  Bank  Bill  might  answer  one  another,  if  it  were 
certain  that  legislation  was  necessary.  Sir  John  Lubbock  and 
otlier  advocates  of  relaxation  show  that  the  conditions  im- 
posed in  Mr.  Lowe's  Bill  might  probably  not  be  satisfied  at 
the  moment  when  the  interference  of  Government  would,  in 
tlicir  opinion,  be  most  urgently  required.  Tho  exchanges 
might  not  be  favourable  when  the  domestic  pressure  lor 
money  was  most  severe ;  and  they  were  in  fact  adverse  when 
tlic  last  suspension  of  the  Bank  Act  occurred  in  1 866.  Sir 
John  LunnocK  also  holds  that  a  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  is  sulli- 
ciently  high  to  justify  an  extension  of  paper  currency.  The 
difierence  between  ten  and  twelve  iter  cent,  is  perhaps  of  little 
practical  importance,  because  tho  money-dealers  would  in 
case  of  need  soon  advance  tho  rate  to  tho  point  which  would 
enable  the  Treasury  to  interfere.  Those  who  object  to  the 
principle  of  tho  liill  contend,  not  that  the  conditions  of  extra- 
ordinary aid  are  too  easy,  but  that  the  most  eUcctive  check  on 
imprudent  and  culpable  speculation  consists  in  tho  ruinous 
consequences  which  tho  Bill  is  intended  partially  toavert.  There 
is  a  legend  to  the  effect  that  a  great  capitalist,  who  was  also  an 
cconomiHt  ol'the  moat  rigid  tyj)o,  asserlwl  on  tho  occasion  of  one 
of  the  jianica  that,  but  for  tho  suHponHion  of  the  Act,  every  lirm 
in  London  but  a  dozen  or  a  score  would  have  stopped  payment 


the  next  day,  and  that  such  a  result  would  have  been  highly 
conducive  to  the  future  stability  of  trade.  Less  extreme 
theorists  maintain  that  debtors  ought  in  all  cases  to  meet  their 
liabilities,  or  to  incur  the  penalties  of  failure.  When  the 
supply  of  money  is  artificially  increased,  its  value  diminishes 
in  proportion ;  and  the  creditor  may  in  some  instances  be 
deprived  to  a  limited  extent  of  the  reward  which  would  have 
been  due  to  his  foresight  and  prudence.  Even  if  it  were 
universally  admitted  that  the  restrictions  on  the  amount  of 
paper  currency  ought  to  be  relaxed  in  times  of  panic,  the 
expediency  of  providing  for  such  emergencies  by  law  might 
still  be  disputed.  The  anomaly  of  permitting  foreseen  irre- 
gularities appears  to  have  been  considered  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  strong  reason  for  legislation ;  but  if  the  object  is 
to  render  interference  difficult,  and  yet  not  impossible,  the 
responsibility  incurred  by  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
who  suspends  the  Act  offers  perhaps  a  better  security  against 
undue  interference  than  the  severest  conditions  established 
beforehand. 

The  most  plausible  argument  in  favour  of  the  Bill  is  con- 
tained in  the  enactment  by  which  the  Treasury  is  to  be 
satisfied  "  that  a  large  portion  of  the  existing  amount  of  Bank 
"  of  England  and  other  banknotes  in  circulation  is  rendered 
"  ineffective  for  its  ordinary  purpose  by  reason  of  internal 
"  panic."  The  imphed  and  well-founded  assumption  that  bank- 
notes are  likely  to  be  demanded  and  hoarded  in  times  of  panic, 
is  the  best  illustration  of  the  soundness  of  the  paper  currency 
of  England.  A  run  for  gold  appears  not  to  be  contemplated 
by  the  authors  of  the  Bill  as  a  distinct  and  separate  risk 
against  which  it  is  necessary  to  guard.  All  modern  panics 
have  taken  the  torm  of  an  apprehension  that  discount  would 
be  unattainable,  not  chs*  notes  would  cease  to  be  con- 
vertible. While  bankers  and  oiadr  traders  are  increasing  their 
stock  of  gold  and  of  notes,  the  available  amount  of  currency 
which  remains  is  necessarily  smaller.  The  most  conspicuous 
effect  of  an  occasional  suspension  of  the  Bank  Act  is  to  allay 
the  general  alarm,  and  consequently  to  disperse  the  accumu- 
lations which  have  been  made  in  anticipation  of  danger. 
In  1857  the  announcement  that  the  Bank  was  author- 
ized to  issue  additional  notes  sufficed  to  terminate  the 
panic  without  producing  any  actual  expansion  of  the 
currency.  In  1866,  when  there  was  a  simultaneous  de- 
mand for  money  at  home  and  abroad,  an  additional  issue  of 
notes  failed  during  several  weeks  to  diminish  in  any  great 
degree  the  scarcity  of  money.  The  rate  of  discount  remained 
at  ten  per  cent,,  and  perhaps  it  might  have  been  raised  still 
higher  with  advantage.  No  solid  trader  would  be  seriously 
injured  by  almost  any  price  which  could  be  temporarily  paid 
for  the  use  of  money,  if  only  he  could  be  assured  of  obtaining 
ample  accommodation.  The  best  remedy  for  domestic  scarcity 
is  to  attract  money  from  abroad,  which  can  only  be  effected 
by  raising  the  rate  of  interest  so  as  to  make  the  transmission 
profitable  to  capitalists.  Mr.  Lowe  has  made  the  suspension 
of  the  Bank  Act  conditional  on  the  previous  contingency  of  a 
flow  of  gold  setting  towards  England.  If  it  is  in  any  case  de- 
sirable to  relax  the  ordinary  rule,  it  can  scarcely  be  contended 
that  the  worst  panics  should  be  excluded  from  the  hope  of 
remedy  ';  yet  it  is  true  that  a  measure  which  tends  to  lower 
the  rate  of  discount,  or  to  check  its  increase,  tends  to  dis- 
courage the  influx  of  bullion. 

Tho  stipulation  that  the  profit  of  an  extended  issue  shall 
accrue  to  the  Treasury  is  unobjectionable,  although  captious 
critics  might  suggest  that  the  Government  or  the  State  ought 
not  to  have  a  jjecuniary  interest  in  relaxing  the  ordinary  law. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  Finance  Alinister  would  bo 
biassed  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion  by  the  prospect  of 
making  ten  per  cent,  lor  a  few  weeks  on  bills  discounted  with 
notes  issued  for  the  express  purpose.  The  alternative  of 
allowing  the  Bank  of  England  to  retain  the  profit  would  have 
been  both  less  equitable  and  more  invidious.  As  it  is  pos- 
sible that  a  crisis  might  have  been  produced  or  aggravated  by 
errors  in  the  policy  of  the  Bank,  it  is  not  desirable  that  the 
sliareholders  should  derive  a  benefit  from  the  mislbrtune  of 
the  trading  community.  The  two  per  cent,  which  is  to  be 
allowed  to  the  Bank  for  expenses  and  risk  is  certainly  not 
excessive.  The  extraordinary  issue  is,  like  the  permanent  excess 
ol'  notes  over  bullion,  to  bo  guaranteed  by  a  corresponding 
amount  of  Government  securities.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
that  tho  operation  should  endanger  tho  solvency  of  the  Bunk  ; 
but  it  is  djlhcult  to  reconcile  a  process  c(]uivalent  to  a  tem- 
porary deterioration  of  tho  coinage  with  sound  financial  prin- 
ciple. When  the  amount  of  banknotes  in  circulation  is  said 
to  bo  rendered  unavailable  lor  commercial  j)urposea,  the 
framers  of  the  Bill  mean  that  money  is  hoarded  by  the  actual 
holders,  as  corn  or  cotton  or  any  other  couiuiodily  is  with- 
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beld  from  the  market  when  the  supply  is  insufficient  to  meet 
the  demand.  In  all  instances  dearth  is  the  corrective,  as  well 
as  the  immediate  result,  of  scarcity.  It  is  singular  that  during 
three  successive  panics  within  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  ex- 
periment of  a  higher  rate  of  discount  than  ten  per  cent,  has 
never  been  tried.  A  demand  for  accommodation  at  fifteen  or 
twenty  per  cent,  would,  unless  it  increased  the  panic,  probably 
tempt  lenders  who  had  not  been  accessible  to  more 
moderate  offers.  Mr.  Lowe,  by  his  adoption  of  twelve 
per  cent,  as  the  point  at  which  exceptional  interference 
may  become  necessary,  shows  that  he  considers  the 
suspension  of  the  Act  by  his  predecessors  to  have 
been  more  or  less  premature.  It  is  true  that  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  suspension  was  not  the  high  rate  of  dis- 
count, but  the  apprehended  exhaustion  of  the  fund  on  which 
traders  rely  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  engagements.  A  year 
or  two  ago  the  American  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  reissued, 
in  violation,  as  it  was  thought,  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
law,  a  large  amount  of  Government  notes  previously  with- 
drawn from  circulation,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  mowing 
the  crops,  or,  in  other  words,  of  conferring  a  boon  on  the 
Western  farmers  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  community. 
The  new  Bank  Bill  renders  legal  a  proceeding  which  is 
evidently  irregular  and  partial,  though  the  maintenance  of 
the  solvency  of  the  mass  of  traders  in  times  of  crisis  may 
possibly  be  an  object  sufficiently  important  to  justify 
the  anomaly.  The  balance  of  authority,  if  not  of  argument, 
perhaps  inclines  in  favour  either  of  legal  or  of  arbitrary  inter- 
ference, and  in  questions  of  this  kind  special  knowledge  perhaps 
afEords  safer  guidance  than  abstract  reasoning.  It  would 
seem  that  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Gladstone  waver  between  two 
opinions ;  for  the  Bill  would  in  some  respects  increase  the 
stringency  of  the  existing  practice,  although  it  admits  the 
contingent  expediency  of  relaxation.  In  1 866  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  authorized  the  suspension  of  the  Bank  Act 
when  two  out  of  three  conditions  imposed  for  the  future  by 
Mr.  Lowe  had  not  been  satisfied.  If  the  Bill  were  passed. 
Governments  would  in  future  properly  refuse  to  incur  the 
responsibility  of  suspending  a  law  which  had  been  recently 
modified  by  Parliament  for  the  express  purpose  of  rendering 
irregularities  unnecessary.  Bankers  and  traders  would 
consequently  in  their  utmost  need  be  compelled  to  wait  till 
the  rate  of  discoimt  rose  to  an  unprecedented  height ;  and  even 
when  they  were  willing  to  pay  twelve  per  cent.,  they  would  be 
at  the  mercy  of  foreign  operators,  who  might  perhaps  have 
rendered  the  exchanges  unfavourable  to  England.  It  may  be 
forcibly  contended  that  a  safety-valve  should  be  adapted  to 
the  escape  of  steam  which  had  been  before  dangerously  con- 
fined. On  the  other  hand,  Sir  J.  Lubbock's  amendment 
seems  to  offer  excessive  facilities  for  an  expansion  of  the 
currency.  It  by  no  means  follows  from  the  existence  of  a  ten 
per  cent,  rate  of  discount  that  a  serious  panic  is  to  be 
apprehended;  but  when  money  is  unusually  dear  there  is 
always  a  certain  amount  of  apprehension,  and  the  circulation 
is  diminished  by  hoarding.  On  the  whole,  it  would  perhaps 
be  better  to  tolerate  for  the  present  the  possible  or  periodical 
recurrence  of  an  administrative  anomaly.  A  Minister  is 
likely  to  be  cautious  when  he  is  consciously  breaking  the 
law. 


THE  BATH  ELECTION. 

THE  Bath  election  will  now  have  given  occasion  to 
nothing  but  a  contest  of  the  most  pleasant  and  amicable 
kind  between  the  Conservative  candidate  Lord  Grey  de 
Wilton  and  the  Liberal  candidate  Captain  Hayter.  These 
candidates  fought  for  their  respective  causes  with  energy,  but 
with  the  utmost  moderation.  They  had  been  at°school 
together  and  wished  each  other  well,  and  they  do  not  appear 
to  be  divided  by  any  but  the  most  nominal  differences  of 
political  opinion.  In  the  place  where  an  election  is  held,  each 
party  naturally  likes  to  win,  and  the  Liberals  at  Bath  have 
been  stimulated  to  some  kind  of  excitement  by  the  desire  to 
retrieve  their  recent  defeat.  But  from  the  point  of  view  of 
general  politics  it  appears  to  be  of  no  more  importance  which 
candidate  wins  than  if  the  contest  had  been  a  cricket-match. 
The  present  Government  can  confessedly  do  nothing.  It  just 
manages  to  remind  the  world  that  it  is  in  existence  by  affording 
such  matters  of  controversy  as  the  Zanzibar  Contract,  and  by 
offering  such  astonishing  instances  of  official  indiscretion  as 
the  recent  order  of  the  War  Oilice  that  men  accepted  as  recruits 
below  the  standard  of  measurement  should,  for  the  purpose  of 
a  Parliamentary  return,  be  described  as  having  attained  the 
standard.  The  Government  lives  on,  doing  nothing,  and  a 
new  Liberal  member  for  Bath  would  only  help  the  Govern- 


ment to  do  nothing,  while  a  new  Conservative  member  would 
only  add  to  the  number  of  the  party  which  watches  the 
Government  doing  nothing.  Captain  Hayter,  in  addressing 
his  Bath  friends,  naturally  referred  to  the  great  services  and 
distinguished  career  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  every  one  who 
thinks  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  measures  substantially  good 
must  allow  that  this  personal  argument  has  great  weight. 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  entitled  to  some  reward ;  but  then  what  is 
the  personal  object  that,  as  he  himself  has  declared,  he  has 
most  at  heart  ?  It  is  rest ;  he  wants  to  be  allowed  to  go 
out  of  office  and  recruit  his  strength  and  spirits.  Lord  Grey 
DE  Wilton  is  therefore  perhaps  more  likely  to  help  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  reach  his  wished-for  goal  than  Captain  Hayter. 
The  return  of  the  latter  would  be  the  greater  immediate 
compliment  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  return  of  the  former  may 
do  Mr.  Gladstone  the  most  real  good.  The  result  of  the 
Bath  election  is  accordingly  of  no  great  moment,  but  there 
are  one  or  two  points  in  the  history  of  the  struggle 
which  are  worth  noticing.  The  Liberals  appeared  throughout 
the  contest  to  be  in  very  good  spirits.  It  was  evident  that 
something  had  happened  to  cheer  and  elate  them.  They 
spoke  as  men  who  had  been  lately  defeated,  but  who  had  now 
a  certain  promise  of  victory.  The  secret  of  their  cheerfulness 
was  this.  They  had  secured  the  great  beer  interest.  At  the 
last  election  their  man  had  foolishly  defied  beer,  and  was 
ignominiously  beaten.  But  they  had  been  wise  enough  to 
take  the  lesson  to  heart.  They  secured  in  Captain  Hayter  a 
candidate  after  the  publicans'  heart.  He  adored  beer  and 
every  one  who  sold  it.  He  scorned  the  base  Permissive  Bill 
as  an  attack  on  the  first  principles  of  drink.  He  lauded  the 
publicans  to  the  skies.  They  had  behaved  in  the  most  noble, 
the  most  gallant  manner,  and  presented  the  finest  example  of 
heroic  public  spirit.  What  Captain  Hayter  meant  was 
that  the  Liberal  publicans,  having  found  that  the  Liberal 
candidate  was  thoroughly  sound  on  the  beer  question,  had 
seen  no  reason  why  they  should  desert  their  party,  and 
would  condescend  to  vote  for  him.  There  is  nothing  whatever 
to  blame  in  Captain  Hayter's  conduct  in  the  matter.  He 
has  already  sat  in  Parliament,  where  he  gave  many  indications 
of  sense  and  capacity,  and  he  was  not  at  all  likely  to  be 
misled  by  the  nonsensical  crotchet  of  the  Permissive  Bill. 
But  nothing  could  mark  more  strongly  the  difierence  between 
the  early  and  the  latter  days  of  the  present  Parliament  than 
that,  instead  of  the  furious  excitement  and  discussion  of 
blazing  questions  of  1868,  there  should  now  be  a  languor  so 
intense  that  the  Liberal  candidate  announces  to  his  supporters 
as  the  crown  of  his  triumph,  that  his  humble  efforts  have  re- 
ceived the  blessing  of  the  publicans. 

But  at  one  time  things  did  not  promise  to  go  on  at  Bath 
with  the  smoothness  with  which  they  began  and  ended.  Into 
this  happy  political  arena,  where  two  schoolfellows,  arrayed 
in  their  respective  appropriate  colours,  Avere  playing  a  quiet 
gentlemanly  match  ibr  a  seat,  down  came,  like  a  thunderbolt, 
Mr.  Cox,  of  the  National  Education  League.  The  object 
of  this  gentleman's  mission  was  not  to  get  a  seat  for 
himself  in  Parliament,  but  to  pimish  the  Government 
lor  not  having  done  with  regard  to  education  all 
that  Mr.  Dixon  desired  they  should  do.  The  Liberal 
party  was  to  be  divided,  and  the  Liberal  candidate 
to  be  defeated,  in  order  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  Govern- 
ment might  see  what  angry  Nonconformists  could  do.  Un- 
numbered woes  were  to  illustrate  the  wrath  of  the  League, 
and  then  perhaps  it  would  get  its  way.  The  advent  of  Mr. 
Cox  spread  dismay  and  consternation  into  the  Liberal  ranks. 
Victory  seemed  to  be  snatched  from  them  just  when  it  ap- 
peared so  certain,  and  they  had  worked  so  hard  to  secure  it. 
It  was  agonizing  to  think  that  even  the  publicans  might  have 
been  pleased  in  vain.  Some  irritation  was  natural  under  the 
circumstances ;  but  unfortunately  the  irritation  that  was 
awakened  showed  itself  in  the  form  of  a  most  dastardly  out- 
rage. Mr.  Cox  had  arranged  to  address  the  electors  m  the 
Guildhall,  and  was  coming  up  the  staircase  to  the  platform 
with  two  friends  when  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  an 
excited  crowd,  which  at  first  proposed  to  get  rid  of  his 
candidature  altogether  by  throwing  him  out  of  the  window. 
This  was,  however,  thought  to  be  going  rather  too  far,  so  the 
rioters  contented  themselves  with  throwing  cayenne  pepper 
into  his  eyes  and  the  eyes  of  his  friends,  and  temporarily 
blinding  them.  They  then  proceeded  to  push  their  victim 
downstairs;  but,  as  the  local  papers  put  it,  "  luckily,  when 
"  Mr.  Cox  had  fallen  some  distance,  he  was  caught  round  the 
"  waist  by  two  policemen."  The  rioters  are  said  to  have  been 
well  dressed  and  their  names  must  have  been  known  to  many 
people  ;  yet  no  one  was  taken  up,  the  policemen  did  not  in- 
terfere, and  although  Mr.  Cox  offered  a  reward  for  information, 
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he  offered  it  in  vain.  Captain  Hayter  at  once  denounced  the 
proceeding  as  it  deserved,  repudiated  all  connexion  witli  it 
or  approbation  of  it,  and  expressed  the  greatest  sympathy 
■with  Mr.  Cox.  There  was  not,  therefore,  any  shadow  of  reason 
for  making  Captain  Hayter  responsible  for  the  mischievous 
folly  of  his  friends  ;  and  no  one  apparently,  except  one  lady 
who  spoke  at  a  meeting  on  the  highest  possible  principles, 
thought  of  suggesting  a  calumny  against  Captain  Hayter. 
But  the  disgraceful  fact  remained,  that  mere  political  differ- 
ences could  in  a  great  and  orderly  town  like  Bath  lead  to  an 
act  of  brutal  violence  and  blackguard  ferocity,  and  that  the 
perpetrators  were  by  no  means  men  of  the  humblest  social 
rank.  The  fact  also  remains  that  it  was  tacitly  agreed  to 
pardon  this  disgraceful  conduct  on  the  old  plea  that  it  will 
not  do  to  be  too  censorious  at  election  times.  The  plea 
is  as  wretched  as  the  act  Avas  disgraceful,  but  we  may 
hope  that  tlus  was  a  mere  survival  of  the  habits  of  old  times, 
and  that  gradually,  as  the  memory  of  former  elections  with 
their  riots  and  nomination  days  dies  away,  such  a  scene  as  has 
occurred  at  Bath  will  become  impossible. 

Mr.  Cox  ultimately  retired,  but  it  must  be  owned  that  he 
had  not  altogether  lost  his  time.  He  got  a  small,  though  in- 
adequate, return  for  the  cayenne  pepper  in  his  eyes  and  for 
his  descent  into  the  arms  of  the  policemen.  He  managed  to 
make  Captain  Hayter  adopt  his  educational  programme,  and 
issue  a  statement  that  he  was  in  favour  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion and  of  School  Boards  being  set  up  everywhere,  and  that 
he  did  not  consider  the  proposal  to  transfer  the  payment  of 
school  fees  to  the  Guardians  a  satisfactory  one.  It  makes  no 
difference  in  real  life  whether  Captain  Haytek  takes  this 
view  of  the  educational  question  or  not,  as  the  party  with 
■which  he  has  thus  associated  himself  is  powerless  in  Par- 
liament. But  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  obstacles  that 
deter  men  of  principle  and  character  from  standing  for 
boroughs  is  the  number  of  pledges  which  they  find  themselves 
obliged  to  give  ;  and  although  most  candidates  in  his  position 
would  have  done  what  Captain  Hayter  did,  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  men  of  standing  and  promise  should  thus  find  or 
think  themselves  obliged  to  forfeit  a  portion  of  their  political 
independence.  It  is  necessary  both  for  the  candidates  and  the 
electors  that  a  firm  stand  should  be  made  against  the  dictation 
of  crotchet-mongers.  On  the  whole,  Bath  has  set  a  good 
example  on  this  head.  Mr.  Cox  was  the  idol  of  all  the 
forlorn  people  who  had  got  a  crotchet  to  air.  He 
■was  of  course  for  the  repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts,  for  Women's  Suffrage,  and  the  Permissive  Bill,  and 
he  thus  secured  the  support  and  advocacy  of  a  Miss 
AsHWORTii,  who  addressed  a  public  meeting  on  his  behalf, 
and  vowed  that  she  considered  principle  above  everything, 
and  assumed  to  speak  on  behalf  of  her  sex  generally  in 
declaring  that  the  first  thing  women  have  to  do  is  to  see  that  a 
candidate  is  dead  against  the  Acts  on  which  rampant  ladies 
love  to  dilate,  and  she  believed  that  an  inundation  of  female 
voters  is  exactly  what  the  constituencies  want  to  make  them 
perfect.  But  Miss  Asuworth  apparently  addressed  a  whole 
audience  of  Gallios,  and  no  one  seemed  to  care  much  for  her 
or  her  opinions.  Captain  Hayter  was  also  enabled  to  assure 
his  friends  that,  although  he  had  conciliated  the  publicans,  yet 
many  temperance  men  were  going  to  vote  for  him,  which,  it 
must  be  said,  was  highly  creditable  to  the  temperance  men, 
as  they  knew  that  they  had  been  the  cause  of  the  defeat  of 
the  Liberal  candidate  at  the  last  election,  and  that  it  was  the 
support  of  the  beer  interest  on  which  Captain  Haytek  mainly 
grounded  his  hopes  of  success.  The  chief  lesson  to  be  drawn 
from  the  Bath  election  is  that,  provided  the  publicans  arc 
satisfied,  the  opposition  of  other  special  interests  is  not  very 
formidable.  It  would  be  a  great  deal  more  .satisfactory  if  a 
Liberal  candidate  could  hold  himself  independent  of  the  pub- 
licans a3  well  as  of  the  temperance  people ;  but  it  is  something 
that,  with  their  support,  a  decently  honest  man  may  hope 
to  escape  having  to  descend  into  the  slough  of  abjuruig  the 
conclusions  of  common  sense  in  order  to  secure  the  good  will 
of  a  variety  of  petty  and  fanatical  cliques. 


THE  FUNERAL  QUESTION  AT  LYONS. 

FOIITL'NE  has  not  shown  herself  implacable  even  to  M. 
BjX'Lli.  Jlis  speech  in  defence  of  the  decree  regulating 
civil  bnrittls  lately  issued  by  the  Prefect  of  the  liliuno  was 
orrangcd  with  much  skill,  and  probably  did  a  good  deal 
towards  accuring  a  niiijority  fbr  the  Government.  Thel'rcfcct 
of  the  illione  has  ordered  tiiat  every  notice  of  death  shall  bo 
acconipaiiiod  by  u  statement  whciiier  the  funeral  will  be 
attended  l^y  a  minister  of  any  of  tlio  religions  recognized 


by  the  State  ;  that  in  the  event  of  its  being  proposed  that  no 
such  minister  shall  attend  the  body  to  the  grave,  the  funeral 
must  take  place  at  six  in  the  morning  during  the  six  summer 
months,  and  at  seven  in  the  morning  during  the  six  winter 
months ;  that  the  funeral  procession  shall  pass  through  the 
least  frequented  streets,  or  by  a  special  route  to  be  ordered 
by  the  Prefect ;  and  that  no  collections  shall  be  made  in 
the  cemetery.  Before  the  Minister  rose  it  seemed  im- 
possible that  anything  could  be  said  in  defence,  or  even 
in  palliation,  of  this  monstrous  decree.  If  men  are  to 
be  left  free  during  their  lives  to  profess  any  religion 
or  no  religion,  to  attend  any  form  of  worship  or 
none,  to  decide  whether  they  will  be  married  in 
church  or  be  content  with  the  civil  ceremony,  whether 
they  will  have  their  children  baptized  or  merely  insert 
their  names  in  a  civil  register — and  on  aU  these  points 
even  the  Right  in  the  French  Assembly  would  hardly 
venture  to  restrict  individual  liberty,  however  keenly  they 
may  wish  to  do  so — why  should  this  liberty  be  suspended  in 
the  single  case  of  burials  ?  From  an  ecclesiastical  point  of 
view  it  is  of  much  less  moment  that  a  corpse  should  receive 
Christian  burial  than  that  a  child  should  receive  Christian 
baptism,  that  a  man  should  set  the  seal  to  the  convictions  of 
a  lite  which  is  past  by  rejecting  the  priest  at  the  grave,  than 
that  a  man  and  woman  should  give  an  anti-religious  tone  to 
the  lives  which  they  have  yet  to  lead  by  repudiating  the  priest 
at  marriage.  From  any  other  point  of  view  it  seems 
impossible  to  draw  any  distinction  between  one  act 
and  another.  Liberty  of  conscience  means  that  each 
man  is  to  be  free  to  profess  and  practise  as  much  or 
as  little  as  he  believes,  without  being  the  worse  for  his 
choice  in  any  of  the  secular  relations  of  life.  Conscience 
is  not  free  if  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  religion  recog- 
nized by  the  State  are  compelled  to  carry  their  dead  friends 
to  the  grave,  or  to  be  themselves  carried  there,  at  inconve- 
nient hours  and  by  inconvenient  routes.  It  is  as  much  a 
penalty  on  wrong  belief  as  if  Protestants  were  only  allowed 
to  hold  their  services  at  night,  and  forced  to  build  their 
churches  outside  the  city  walls.  The  inconsistency  of  the  Pre- 
fect's decree  is  all  the  more  conspicuous  because  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  in  whose  interest  it  may  be  supposed  to  be 
framed,  is  by  no  means  over-ready  to  bury  persons  with 
whose  conduct  in  life  it  is  dissatisfied.  The  Paris  Corre- 
spondent of  the  Times  yesterday  mentioned  a  case  in  which  a 
priest  positively  refused  to  attend  a  corpse  to  the  grave  be- 
cause he  had  arrived  too  late  to  administer  the  last  sacraments. 
If  a  Protestant  minister  had  not  consented  to  take  his 
place,  there  would  have  been  no  choice  left  to  the  family  but 
to  have  a  civil  burial.  On  grounds,  therefore,  of  abstract 
principle,  of  ecclesiastical  consistency,  and  of  the  action  of 
the  Catholic  clergy  themselves,  the  decree  of  the  Prefect  of 
the  Rhone  is  altogether  indefensible;  and  yet  it  was  this 
decree  that  M.  Beule,  already  discredited  in  the  Assembly  by 
his  circular  on  the  press,  was  obliged  to  defend  on  Tuesday. 

He  began  by  treating  the  question  as  having  exclusive 
reference  to  Lyons.  Speaking  generally,  he  declared  that 
burials  without  religious  rites  ought  to  be,  and  by  French  law 
were,  as  free  as  burials  with  religious  rites.  But  at  Lyons 
civil  burials  imply  much  more  than  the  mere  absence  of  a 
priest ;  they  are  part  of  an  aggressive  organization  which 
stops  at  nothing  which  is  necessary  to  its  purpose.  For  the 
last  two  years  they  have  been  under  the  management  of 
an  association  called  the  Society  of  Free-Thinkers,  which 
takes  for  its  motto  "No  priest  at  birth,  no  priest  at 
marriage,  no  priest  at  death."  The  funds  of  the  Society 
go  to  defray  any  expenses  to  which  its  members  may  be  put 
in  avoiding  ecclesiastical  minLstrations  ac  these  times.  It 
declares  that  its  object  is  to  increase  by  every  means  in  its 
power  the  number  of  persons  who  provo  their  independence 
of  theological  superstitious  by  limiting  themselves  to  civil 
ceremonials,  and  every  member  of  tlio  Association  and 
of  its  allied  Societies  is  bound  under  pain  of  fine  to  attend 
every  civil  funeral  of  which  he  has  notice.  It  is  clear  that 
death  is  the  only  one  of  the  threo  occasions  mentioned 
in  the  Society's  motto  in  which  this  general  concourse  of 
members  can  bo  of  much  use.  There  would  bo  a  certain  want 
of  point  in  making  a  party  to  sec  a  child  not  christened,  and 
as  the  civil  certanony  at  marriage  always  takes  place  whether 
there  is  or  is  not  u  marriage  in  church,  there  would  be  no 
means  of  making  it  evident  that  the  couple  at  whose  civil 
union  tho  Society  had  just  been  assisting  might  not  be 
meditating  a  marriago  in  church  the  next  day.  Only  a 
funeral  combines  the  two  esauntial  requisites — a  necessary 
curomouial  of  some  kind,  and  au  unmiatakablo  exclusion  of 
the  religious  element ;  and  oonaequeutly  it  is  to  tlie  multiphca- 
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tdon  of  civil  burials  that  the  Society  of  Free-Thinkers  address 
all  their  efforts.  The  first  requisite  of  a  civil  burial,  as  the 
Minister  justjy  observed,  is  something  to  bury  ;  and  if  M. 
Becl^'s  statements  are  exact,  the  Lyons  Free-Thinkers 
are  not  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  taken  to  satisfy 
this  indispensable  condition.  Their  object  is  to  im- 
press the  public  with  the  belief  that  they  are  a  far  more 
numerous  body  than  they  really  are,  and  they  achieve  this 
by  bribing  persons  who  are  themselves  careless  on  the  sub- 
ject to  give  up  to  the  Society  the  bodies  of  their  dead  rela- 
tives. In  most  cases  poverty  is  the  motive  of  the  bargain ; 
widows  are  tempted  to  sell  the  bodies  of  their  husbands, 
orphans  tlie  bodies  of  their  parents.  In  other  cases  the  motive 
is  the  absence  of  any  strong  affection,  as  when  parents  sell 
the  bodies  of  their  new-born  children.  In  a  great  number 
of  cases,  says  M.  Beule,  the  persons  thus  buried  have  lived 
religious  lives,  and  have  even  declared  their  horror  of  being  - 
buried  without  a  priest.  Two  children  are  specially  men- 
tioned as  having  made  their  first  communion  shortly  before 
death,  and  having  then  been  buried  at  the  wish  of  their 
fathers  without  any  religious  ceremony.  One  of  them,  a  boy 
of  eleven,  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  more  than  four  thousand 
Free-Thinkers.  It  is  further  stated,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Lyons  police,  that  they  are  often  appealed  to  by  the  families 
of  dead  persons  for  protection  against  annoyances  offered  to 
them  by  the  Free-Thinkers  on  the  ground  of  their  refusal 
to  have  their  relatives  buried  by  the  Association.  Rein- 
forced by  these  means,  the  civil  funerals  at  Lyons  have 
reached  the  number  of  107  during  the  two  last  months,  so 
that  once  or  twice  every  day  public  order  has  been  disturbed, 
and  the  feelings  of  the  Catholic  population  outraged,  by  the 
passage  of  these  irreligious  processions.  The  most  busy  hour 
of  the  day  is  chosen,  the  body  is  carried  through  the  most 
crowded  streets,  and  the  attendants  at  religious  fimerals  are 
often  insulted  when  they  accidentally  meet  one  of  the  civil 
funerals. 

Some  allowance  must  probably  be  made  for  convenient  ex- 
aggerations ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  beUeve  that  M.  Beul^'s 
accoimt  of  the  state  of  things  in  Lyons  is  substantially  true. 
Here  in  England  we  have  little  knowledge  of  the  furious  and 
linscrupulous  hatred  of  which  religion  in  every  form  is  the 
object  in  some  Continental  countries.  It  may  be  that  the  fact 
is  in  a  great  measure  accounted  for  by  the  political  action  of 
the  Koman  Catholic  Church ;  but  that  it  is  a  fact  of  which 
Governments  have  to  take  accoimt,  and  which  may  at 
times  justify  measures  of  unusual  severity,  hardly  admits 
of  doubt.  M.  Beule  is  best  answered,  not  by  denying  the 
right  of  the  Prefect  of  the  Rhdne  to  subject  civU  burials  to 
exceptional  regulations,  but  by  denying  that  the  particular 
regulations  put  forth  by  him  are  those  best  suited  to  the 
object  he  professes  to  have  in  view.  M.  de  Peessense,  who 
spoke  next  after  M.  Beule,  expressed  as  great  an  abhorrence 
ol'  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Free-Thinkers  as  the 
Minister  himself,  but  he  insisted  that  their  misdeeds  ought  to 
be  punished  without  the  liberty  of  burying  their  dead  at 
whatever  hour  they  liked  being  denied  them.  Under  the 
Prefect's  decree  no  man  who  is  not  a  Christian  can  be  buried 
except  at  an  hour  which  seems  to  convey  a  sort  of  censure  on 
the  opinions  he  held  during  life.  Why  should  a  man  about 
whose  desire  to  be  buried  without  religious  rites  there  can  be 
no  question  be  made  to  s\iffer  for  the  sins  of  a  Society  with 
which  he  may  have  had  no  connexion  ?  It  is  possible  that 
M.  Beul^  might  reply  that  the  action  of  the  Societ}'  is  so 
secret  that  there  is  no  means  of  defeating  it  except  by  depriving 
civil  burials  of  the  publicity  with  which  the  Free-Thinkers 
seek  to  invest  them.  But  his  own  evidence  seems  to  prove 
the  contrary.  If  the  pohce  are  often  invoked  to  protect 
families  against  the  intrusion  of  Free-Tliinkers  who  wish 
to  undertake  the  burial  of  some  dead  relation,  why  cannot 
the  intrudersbe  punished  as  well  as  defeated  ?  And  even  granting 
that  M.  Beul£  is  right,  to  confine  civil  funerals  to  particular 
and  inconvenient  hours  is  not  the  proper  way  to  deal  with  the 
fcviL  Such  a  restriction  is  too  sweeping  as  regards  the 
persona  affected  by  it,  and  not  sufficiently  efficacious  as 
regards  the  manifestations  which  it  is  directed  to  check. 
It  applies  to  all  persons  who  wish  to  be  buried  without 
the  intervention  of  the  ministers  of  a  religion  in  which 
they  had  no  faith  during  their  lives,  as  well  as  to  those  who 
wish  to  make  their  funeral  an  occasion  of  propagating  their 
opinions  ;  and  instead  of  preventing  a  crowd  Irom  collecting, 
it  only  makes  its  collection  the  more  remarkable  from  the 
fact  that  those  who  compose  it  have  had  to  attend  at  the  cost 
of  some  personal  inconvenience.  A  better  plan  would  have 
been  to  limit  the  number  of  persons  allowed  to  follow  the 
funeral  procession  through  the  streets  or  to  accompany  the  body 


into  the  cemetery.  Probably,  however,  a  decree  of  this  sort 
would  have  been  far  less  popular  with  the  majority  in  the 
Assembly  than  the  decree  actually  issued  by  the  Prefect.  The 
Right  are  not  satisfied  with  insulting  those  who  insult  them  ; 
they  are  equally  anxious  to  insult  those  whose  only  offence 
is  that  they  hold  opinions  which  the  Right  do  not  hold. 


MR.  PIARCOURT'S  CONSPIRACY  BILL. 

MR.  HARCOURT'S  Bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  law 
of  conspiracy  as  applied  to  Masters  and  Servants  will 
scarcely  become  law  in  the  present  Ses.sion,  or  in  the  form  in 
which  it  has  been  drawn.  A  part  of  the  first  clause  would 
of  itself  accomplish  Mr.  Haecourt's  main  object,  and  perhaps 
it  might  be  just  or  expedient  that  no  person  should  be  pro- 
secuted for  a  trade  conspiracy  unless  the  contested  acts  were 
in  themselves  offences  indictable  or  punishable.  It  is  a  more 
questionable  provision  that  the  punishment  for  such  a  con- 
spiracy should  not  be  greater  than  the  punishment  for  the  act 
itself,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  requiring  the 
consent  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  to  a  prosecution  for 
trade  conspiracies.  There  is  at  present  no  officer  invested 
with  the  functions  of  a  public  prosecutor;  and  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  question  whether  the  right  of  the 
party  injured  to  seek  redress  might  not  be  preserved  even 
after  the  establishment  of  a  prosecuting  department.  The 
consent  of  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General  to  a  pro- 
secution is  required  by  various  statutes,  where  the  propriety 
of  enforcing  the  law  depends  on  considerations  of  general 
expediency  rather  than  on  the  duty  of  protecting  private 
persons  from  injury.  But  the  offences  which  are  com- 
mitted by  workmen  against  their  employers  and  their 
comrades  are  among  the  most  direct  and  formidable  attacks 
on  liberty  and  property.  If  the  law  declares  that  it  is  criminal 
to  use  threats  or  violence  against  those  who  resist  the  dictates 
of  Trade  Unions,  no  official  functionaries  ought  to  have  the 
power  of  depriving  the  injured  person  of  his  right  to  pro- 
tection or  to  compensation.  Although  it  is  improbable  that 
any  Attorney -General  would  be  guilty  of  private  partiality, 
successive  incumbents  of  the  office  would  be  liable  to  the  in- 
fluence of  special  theories  and  of  political  prejudice^.  Some 
might  inchne  to  a  stringent  interpretation  of  the  law,  and 
others  to  absolute  non-interference  ;  and  even  if  the  Law 
Officers  were  at  any  time  entirely  free  I'rom  bias,  the  rules 
which  they  might  adopt  would  be  regarded  by  prosecutors 
and  defendants  with  jealousy  and  suspicion.  The  Bill  itself, 
in  its  present  form,  indicates  a  leaning  to  the  cause  of  the 
accused,  which  might,  if  it  were  adopted,  be  regarded  as  a 
legislative  direction  to  discourage  prosecutions.  The  preamble 
would  have  accurately  expressed  the  occasion  and  object  of 
the  Bill  if  it  had  included  a  recital  that  one  of  the  Judges 
had  passed  an  unduly  severe  sentence  against  workmen  in- 
dicted for  conspiracy,  and  that  it  was  expedient  to  prevent 
similar  excesses  of  severity  in  the  future.  It  has  been  often 
and  truly  said  that  hard  cases  make  bad  law ;  and  though 
Mr.  Haecourt's  intervention  was  not  officious  nor  unnecessary, 
he  has  been  tempted  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  undue 
laxity. 

During  recent  dLscussions  of  the  question  it  has  been  gene- 
rally agreed  both  that  the  English  law  of  conspiracy  is  ano- 
malous and  vague,  and  that  it  cannot  with  safety  be  summarily 
abolished.  Mr.  Harcouet  himself  proposes  to  except  from 
the  protection  afforded  by  his  Bill  persons  guilty  of  combina- 
tion for  a  mutinous  or  seditious  purpose.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  mutiny  is  a  crime  of  which  civilians  are  capable ;  and 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  exceptional  legislation  for  the 
case  of  soldiers  or  sailors  who  are  subject  to  military  disci- 
pline. In  excluding  seditious  conspiracies  from  the  purview 
of  his  Bill,  Mr.  Harcouet  admits  the  principle  that  a  combina- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  committing  an  act  may  sometimes  de- 
serve a  heavier  punishment  than  that  which  would  be  awarded 
for  the  act  itself.  He  therefore  concurs  with  the  apologists 
for  the  general  law  of  conspiracy,  although  he  proposes  to 
establish  a  different  measure  of  guilt  in  the  case  of  conspiracies 
for  interference  with  trade.  There  is  no  necessary  inconsistency 
in  special  legislation  for  exceptional  cases ;  but  the  burden  of 
proving  that  the  distinction  ought  to  be  made  undoubtedly 
lies  on  the  advocate  of  particular  and  limited  exemptions. 
Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  a  seditious  conspiracy  may 
be  a  graver  offence  than  an  isolated  act  of  sedition.  If  a 
multitude  casually  assembled  is  tempted  by  a  sudden  provo- 
cation to  resist  lawful  authority,  even  the  ringleaders  may  be 
comparatively  excusable.  The  deliberate  promoters  of  a  riot 
or  irregular  assemblage  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the 
deliberations  of  Parliament,  or  of  intimidating  a  court  of 
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justice,  are  guilty  of  a  crime  which  ought  never  to  be  lightly 
regarded,  though  it  is  sometimes  condoned  through  factious 
motives.  In  cases  of  seditious  conspiracy,  the  acts  contem- 
plated are  punishable  either  at  common  law  or  by  statute ; 
but  the  guilt  of  those  who  commit  the  offence  is  confessedly 
aggravated  by  previous  concert.  The  establishment  of  an 
opposite  rule  in  the  case  of  trade  offences  seems  arbitrary  and 
partial.  That  Unionists  are  for  the  moment  more  likely  to 
conspire  than  political  agitators  is  scarcely  a  reason  for 
extraordinary  leniency. 

The  various  exhibitions  of  trade  malignity  which  have 
acquired  special  names  are  in  themselves  sufficiently  odious  ; 
but  rattening  and  picketing  are  far  more  deeply  culpable 
when  they  are  arranged  by  a  secret  combination  or  by  the 
Council  of  a  Trade  Union  than  when  they  are  perpetrated 
without  the  sanction  of  an  extra-legal  authority.  To  a  certain 
extent  such  offences  are  almost  always  the  result  of  con- 
spiracy; but  there  are  various  degrees  of  moral  guilt  in 
different  kinds  of  criminal  combination.  The  actual  offender 
is  seldom  one  of  the  principal  promoters  of  the  conspiracy ; 
and  it  may  well  be  that  his  instigators  ought  to  incur  a 
heavier  penalty  than  that  which  would  be  appropriate  to  a 
simple  violation  of  the  law.  The  artificial  equality  which 
Mr.  Harcourt  seeks  to  establish  between  parties  to  a  con- 
spiracy and  actual  offenders  is  not  essential  to  his  principal 
object.  Plausible  arguments  may  be  urged  in  favour  of 
the  proposal  that  trade  conspiracies  shall  only  be  punish- 
able when  they  are  intended  to  promote  the  commis- 
sion of  indictable  offences.  Many  cases  may  be  suggested 
in  which  conspiracies  are  justly  deemed  criminal  although 
the  object  of  the  combination  may  be  only  morally  culpable. 
The  clubs  which  have  in  former  times  been  actually  or 
according  to  popular  belief  established  for  the  encouragement 
of  various  immoral  but  not  illegal  practices,  would  properly 
have  rendered  their  members  liable  to  indictment  and  severe 
punishment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  acts  of  trade  combina- 
tions, when  they  are  not  in  themselves  legally  punishable,  ought 
perhaps  to  be  tolerated  by  law.  Mr.  Harcourt's  Bill  will 
not  provide  an  exemption  for  workmen  who  conspire  to  use 
threats,  or  violence,  or  molestation ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  for  the  provision  that  the  offence  must  have  been 
created  by.  statute.  If  men  conspire  for  a  purpose  which  is 
indictable  at  common  law,  they  ought  to  be  liable  to  prose- 
cution. It  would  be  advisable  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible, 
all  disputable  matter  from  the  Bill,  if  it  is  to  have  even  a 
remote  chance  of  passing  the  House  of  Commons  during  the 
present  Session.  Even  in  a  Bill  which  occupies  little  more 
than  a  foiio  page,  Mr.  Harcourt  has  not  deviated  from  the 
curious  practice  of  legislating  by  reference  to  previous  Acts. 
Nothing  contained  in  the  Act  is  to  affect  prosecutions  under 
two  enumerated  sections  of  two  recited  Acts. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  invitation  to  Mr.  Harcourt  to  undertake 
the  amendment  of  the  existing  law  was  not  highly  encouraging. 
A  Government  which  professes  its  inability  to  legislate  for 
any  particular  object  can  only  recommend  a  private  member 
to  remedy  its  shortcomings  in  a  spirit  of  irony.  It  was  not 
thought  prudent  absolutely  to  reject  the  demands  of  the 
Trade  Unions,  but  it  is  convenient  to  remind  their  leaders 
that  concessions  will  not  be  easily  extorted  from  Parliament. 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bruce,  if  they  approve  Mr.  Har- 
court's Bill,  ought  themselves  to  have  introduced  a  similar 
measure.  The  complaints  which  associated  workmen  have 
urged  against  the  present  state  of  the  law  are  perfectly  sincere, 
though  they  may  be  perhaps  unfounded,  as  they  are  certainly 
exaggerated.  To  the  uninstructed  and  prejudiced  mind  the 
principle  on  which  the  entire  law  of  conspiracy  rests  is  not 
likely  to  commend  itself  as  obviously  just.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  Mr,  Bruce  or  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were  aware,  at  the  time  of  the  last  amendment  of  the  law,  of  the 
extent  of  the  power  which  still  remained  to  criminal  tribunals. 
It  has  for  some  time  past  been  admitted  on  ail  hands 
that  combinations  to  raise  wages  or  to  regulate  the  hours  of 
labour  could  no  longer  be  regarded  as  criminal,  or  even 
culpable,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was  impossible  to  pre- 
vent them.  The  acts  which  render  a  workman  liable  to 
prosecution  are  few  and  are  plainly  specified.  The  malcontents 
would  perhaps  be  satisfied  if  the  guilt  of  a  trade  conspiracy 
were  defined  exclusively  by  reference  to  its  object.  Even 
Unionists  would  acknowledge  that  it  ought  to  be  illegal  tojcon- 
Hpire  i'or  apurpone  in  itself  illegal.  It  is  unnecessary  to  apply 
the  Bumo  rigid  standard  to  the  measure  of  punislmicnt.  If  a 
man  conspirea  to  jjcrform  an  act  which  will  bo  criminal  if  it 
is  perpetrated,  his  liability  to  punishment  ought  to  depend  on 
iiiu  own  conduct,  and  on  the  motives  and  circumstances  of  the 
cooHpirucy,  aud  not  uu  the  ualuro  of  tho  actual  o£Eoaco. 


Parliament  ought  never  to  forget  that,  in  facilitating  the  action 
of  trade  combinations,  it  necessarily  diminishes  the  liberty  and 
security  of  the  majority  of  workmen  which  still  remains  out- 
side the  trade  combinations. 


PARLIAMENTARY  PICNICS. 

WHEN  it  was  first  announced  that  the  Shah  was  soon  to 
arrive  in  this  country,  nothing  could  exceed  the 
tender  and  affectionate  solicitude  which  was  displayed  by 
many  members  of  Parliament  on  His  Majesty's  behalf.  It 
was  insisted  that  no  expense  must  be  spared  in  receiving  our 
distinguished  guest,  and  that  all  sorts  of  grand  entertamments 
must  be  got  up  in  his  honour.  Every  afternoon  the  Treasury 
Bench  was  overwhelmed  with  questions  and  suggestions ;  and 
it  was  quite  beautiful  to  see  how  hard-working  legislators, 
even  in  the  midst  of  their  most  wearisome  drudgery,  could 
still  find  time  to  think  of  the  expected  visitor,  and  to  plan 
arrangements  for  his  pleasure  and  amusement.  Presently, 
however,  it  turned  out  that  all  this  enthusiastic  hospitality  was 
not  entirely  disinterested,  and  that  members,  in  speaking  one 
word  for  the  Shah,  were  speaking  two  for  themselves.  Their 
thoughtful  consideration  for  His  Majesty  assumed  a  less 
romantic  aspect  when  it  was  discovered  that  it  was  only 
another  name  for  consideration  for  themselves.  It  appeared 
that  the  entertainments  to  the  Shah  were  to  be  also  entertain- 
ments to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  members  of  that 
assembly  soon  made  it  quite  clear  that  what  they  were  most 
anxious  about  was  the  accommodation  to  be  provided  for 
themselves  and  their  families  on  these  occasions.  It  must 
have  struck  many  persons  that  the  way  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment was  badgered  on  this  subject  day  after  day  last  week 
was  simply  indecent.  Would  there  be  a  ship  for  members 
at  Spithead  ?  would  there  be  a  gallery  for  them  at  Windsor  t 
would  there  be  room  for  their  wives  and  daughters  ?  would 
trains  be  provided  for  them  ?  and  how  about  refreshments  ? 
Every  afternoon  there  was  a  shower  of  these  inquiries.  One 
member,  a  descendant  of  Wallace,  grumbled  because  the 
Government  would  not  throw  in  a  railway  ticket  with  the 
rest.  Fancy  a  descendant  of  Wallace  balancing  his 
patriotism  against  his  pocket-money,  and  hesitating  whether 
he  should  avail  himself  of  a  treat  provided  for  him  at  the 
public  expense  because  it  was  offered  on  the  hard  con- 
dition that  he  should  pay  his  own  railway  fare.  The  next 
thing,  we  suppose,  will  be  that  members  will  expect  to 
have  carriages  sent  round  to  pick  them  up  at  their  houses 
and  take  them  to  the  railway  station.  Altogether  the  petty 
greed  and  vulgar  rapacity  exhibited  by  some  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  connexion  with  this  matter  have  cer- 
tainly not  tended  to  exalt  the  reputation  of  that  body.  This 
miserable  grabbing  at  gratuitous  treats  is  the  familiar  vice  of 
the  lowest  sort  of  vestrymen,  and  it  is  anything  but  pleasant 
to  find  it  breaking  out  so  violently  in  an  assembly  which 
ought  to  set  an  example  to  all  other  public  bodies  in  the 
country.  There  is  no  particular  reason,  as  far  as  we  are 
aware,  why  the  Houses  of  Parliament  should  be  present  in 
their  official  capacity  at  either  naval  or  military  reviews;  and 
peers  and  members  who  have  a  fancy  for  these  amusements 
may  reasonably  be  left  to  indulge  their  tastes,  as  other  people 
do,  at  their  own  expense. 

Wc  do  not  happen  to  remember  exactly  when  the  practice  of 
making  special  provision  for  members  of  Parliament  at  public 
displays  of  this  kind  first  began  ;  but  we  have  a  notion  that  it 
is  of  quite  recent  intioduction,  and  it  would  seem  to  be 
developing  in  a  way  that  demands  attention.  In  the  first 
instance,  various  privileges  are  conceded  to  members  as  a 
casual  favour ;  the  next  step  in  the  process  is  that  they  ai'e 
claimed  as  a  permanent  right ;  and  then  members  use  their 
influence  to  manufacture  occasions  on  which  tliey  can  be 
enjoyed,  and  endeavour  to  get  them  stretched  so  as  to  include 
their  wives  and  families.  Members  seem  to  think  that  their 
own  title  to  have  special  accommodation  provided  for  them 
at  public  displays  is  clear  enougli,  but  tho  provision  to  bo 
made  lor  their  wives  and  families  is  still  an  open  question. 
Some  members  have  no  wives,  and  the  Government  has  re- 
fused to  allow  them  to  take  otiier  people's ;  but  it  would 
seem  that  unmarried  members  resent  tho  married  ones 
having  an  advantage  of  this  kind  unless  they  have  an  eijuiva- 
lent. 

We  shall  perhaps  bo  told  that  this  is  a  very  small  matter, 
and  not  wortii  making  a  fuss  about.  Our  legislators,  it  will 
bo  said,  go  through  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  lor  tho 
public  benefit,  to  say  nothing'  of  what  they  spend  on  their 
scats ;  surely  they  are  entitled  to  a  little  relaxation,  aud  a 
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trip  to  sea,  with  lunch  on  board  ship,  does  not  cost  a 
great  deal.  It  is  only  once  in  a  way  that  these  things 
happen,  and  it  is  churlish  and  shabby  to  grudge  a  cheap 
treat  to  such  a  deserving  body.  There  is  an  obvious  answer 
to  arguments  of  this  kind.  In  the  first  place,  members 
of  Parliament  voluntarily  renoimce  all  remuneration  for 
their  services,  and  even  insist  upon  paying  their  own  election 
expenses.  Whetlier  this  is  a  good  system  or  a  bad  system 
need  not  be  debated  here ;  it  is  the  system  which  exists, 
and,  while  it  exists,  it  should  be  carried  out  thoroughly  and 
scrupulously.  If  members  are  going  to  vote  themselves 
treats  and  jollifications  whenever  they  choose,  it  will  be 
better  to  consider  at  once  whether  it  would  not  be  more  satis- 
factory to  give  them  salaries  at  a  rate  to  be  settled  before- 
hand. It  is  also  necessary  to  consider  how  far  this  prin- 
ciple of  standing  treat  out  of  the  public  funds,  if  once 
established  in  the  case  of  the  House  of  Commons,  is  likely  to 
be  carried  in  the  case  of  other  public  bodies.  Last  year  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  took  upon  itself  to  erect 
stands  in  order  that  the  members  of  the  Board  and  their 
friends  might  see  the  Qceen  and  Prince  of  Wales  drive 
past  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  They  paid  the  expenses  out  of 
the  rates,  but  the  auditor  struck  out  the  item  as  illegal,  and 
the  members  of  the  Board  have  since  had  to  refund  the  mis- 
appropriated money.  It  will  be  difficult  to  convince  Boards 
of  Works  and  other  local  Boards  that  it  is  wrong  to  spend  a 
little  money  on  an  occasional  treat  to  themselves  if  the  House 
of  Commons  is  to  set  the  example  of  treating  itself  at  the 
public  expense.  Just  at  the  present  moment  all  beadledom 
is  in  more  or  less  open  revolt  at  the  eiForts  which  are  being 
made  to  cut  off  traditional  perquisites  and  pickings.  Vestry- 
men and  guardians  are  no  longer  allowed  to  feast  at  the  cost 
of  the  ratepayers,  and  find  it  difficult  to  realize  the  fact  that 
they  must  themselves  pay  even  for  a  modest  biscuit  and  glass 
of  sherry.  The  School  Boards  have  also  been  warned  that,  if 
they  have  a  mind  to  go  in  for  any  celebration  that  costs 
money,  they  must  be  prepared  to  put  their  hands  in  their  own 
pockets,  and  that  no  expenditure  of  this  kind  will  be  allowed 
from  the  public  funds  at  their  disposal.  It  is  impos- 
sible, however,  that  these  restrictions  can  be  main- 
tained if  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  get  into  the 
way  of  voting  itself  a  bit  of  fun  at  the  expense  of  the 
country  whenever  it  has  a  fancy.  There  is  no  auditor  over 
the  House  of  Commons ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  auditor  over  the 
Government ;  and  when  we  find  the  auditor  using  all  his  in- 
fluence to  force  the  spending  body  to  spend  money  in  giving  him 
a  treat,  we  have  clearly  got  upon  dangerous  ground. 

The  argument  that  it  costs  comparatively  little  to  give  members 
of  Parliament  with  their  wives  and  daughters  a  little  trip  in  a 
man-of-war,  with  lunch  or  dinner  to  make  them  comfortable, 
is  of  course  no  argument  at  all.  The  question  is,  or  should  be, 
one  of  principle,  not  of  amount.  Nobody  would  accept  as  a 
justification  for  a  breach  of  the  self-denying  ordinance  Avhich  is 
imposed  on  members  the  plea  that  there  was  no  harm  in  accept- 
ing a  Government  contract  for  a  small  figure.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  rule  must  be  applied  absolutely,  and  that  it  would 
soon  be  frittered  away  altogether  if  there  were  once  to  be  a 
question  of  the  more  or  less.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  House 
of  Commons  ought,  for  the  sake  of  its  own  honour  and  self- 
respect,  to  impose  upon  itself  a  similar  rule  in  regard  to 
spending  public  money  on  its  private  pleasure  and  amuse- 
ment. It  is  impossible  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  these 
things,  when  once  started,  have  an  awkward  tendency 
to  grow.  In  the  present  instance,  we  have  seen  members, 
not  content  with  accommodation  for  themselves,  demand 
as  a  matter  of  course  accommodation  for  their  families 
as  well ;  while  some  of  them  have  got  to  such  a  point  that 
they  think  they  are  very  ill-used  because  they  cannot  enjoy 
the  jollification  provided  for  them  without  paying  their  own 
railway  fares.  This  time  the  House  of  Commons  is  content 
to  share  the  entertairiment  prepared  for  the  Suah  ;  but  the 
presence  of  a  Shah  is  not  an  indispensable  circumstance,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  members  from  voting  themselves 
a  holiday  on  any  other  pretext.  It  might  have  been  expected 
that,  in  a  House  elected  on  a  cry  for  economy,  and  under  a 
Government  which  boasts  of  its  thrift,  some  sort  of  protest 
would  have  been  raised  against  a  practice  which  is  not  only 
improper  in  itself,  but  dangerous  in  its  growth.  As  yet, 
indeed,  no  great  harm  has  been  done.  All  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  spent  on  Parliament  on  this  occasion  is  an  insignifi- 
cant trific,  but  the  mischief  lies  in  the  danger  of  the  precedent, 
andin  theprobability — almost  the  certainty — that,  if  once  fairly 
established,  it  will  be  gradually  widened.  It  is  well  that 
abuses  of  this  kind  should  be  nipped  in  the  bud,  if  only 
because  it  saves  further  trouble.   Observers  who  are  disposed 


to  believe  that  more  depends  on  the  spirit  in  which  institu- 
tions are  worked  than  on  the  form  of  the  institutions  them- 
selves, have  periiaps  some  reason  to  be  disquieted  by  various 
symptoms  of  a  gradual  lowering  of  the  tone  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  For  a  senate  it  has  already,  perhaps,  too  many  of 
the  attributes  of  a  vestry,  and  it  is  impossible  to  view  with- 
out alarm  the  spreading  taint  of  the  vestryman's  worst  vice. 
It  is  right  and  fitting  that  when  a  great  country  entertains  a 
distinguished  stranger,  it  should  do  so  with  appropriate  mag- 
nificence, and  nothing  can  be  more  contemptible  than  the 
hesitation  of  the  Paris  Municipality  to  vote  any  funds  for 
the  Siiah's  reception.  One  of  the  most  splendid  entertain- 
ments of  the  present  week  was  given  by  a  member  of  the 
Government  entirely  at  his  own  expense,  but  the  charges  of 
public  hospitality  may  fairly  be  left  to  the  public  purse.  It 
would  be  well,  however,  that  our  public  men  should  be  care- 
ful to  avoid  incurring  the  suspicion  that  they  are  treating 
themselves  in  the  name  of  their  guest. 


THE  ARCHBISHOPS  AND  THE  SIXTY  THOUSAND. 

ii^  PISCOPAL  answers  to  petitions  for  the  forcible  suppres- 
^  sion  of  the  High  Church  party  are  usually  characterized 
by  an  obvious  desire  to  bark  so  as  to  impress  the  petitioners  with 
the  belief  that  this  time  the  bishops  are  really  going  to  bite. 
It  is  the  consciousness  perhaps  that  this  belief  can  no  longer 
be  created  which  has  moved  the  two  Archbishops  to  reply  with 
unusual  candour  to  the  memorial  against  Romish  teaching  in 
the  Church  of  England  lately  presented  to  them  at  Lambeth. 
You  must  not  doubt,  they  say  in  effect,  that  we  are  anxioxis 
to  do  our  duty  in  this  matter.  So  far  as  lies  in  our  power, 
illegal  ceremonies  and  practices  shall  be  suppressed,  super- 
stitious ornaments  shall  be  banished  from  churches,  and 
candidates  who  teach  doctrines  subversive  of  the  principles  of 
the  Reformation  shall  be  excluded  from  Holy  Orders.  But  you 
must  remember  that  our  power  in  these  matters  is  very  small. 
If  we  were  to  make  every  co  mplaint  of  violating  the  rubrics 
or  teaching  unsound  doctrine  the  subject  of  proceedings  in  a 
court  of  law,  the  Church  would  be  harassed  by  endless  contests. 
Before  the  laity  blame  us  for  our  supineness  they  ought 
to  show  a  little  more  energy  in  their  own  behalf.  They 
have  their  natural  protectors  in  their  churchwardens,  and  if 
there  are  to  be  public  prosecutors  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  the 
churchwardens  are  the  right  persons  to  undertake  the  office. 
We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  more  frequent  prosecutions 
will  bring  about  the  result  you  desire.  You  had  much  better 
allow  us  to  use  our  personal  influence  in  our  own  families  and 
neighbourhoods,  and  to  dissuade  the  clergy  from  error  by 
sound  arguments  and  telling  appeals  to  their  loyalty.  And  even 
if  these  expedients  should  fail,  perhaps  no  great  harm  will  be 
done.  It  is  true  that  efforts  are  being  made  to  subvert  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  that  the  position  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  the  established  rtligion  of  the 
country  is  seriously  imperilled  by  them.  But  supersti- 
tion is  not  the  only  evil  we  have  to  fear.  Infidelity  is 
very  objectionable,  and  indifference  is  very  objectionable,  and 
which  of  the  three  is  the  worst  is  more  than  we  can  imder- 
take  to  say.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  our  advice  is  that  you 
should  wait  upon  Providence.  Nothing  goes  on  for  ever,  and 
you  may  be  sure  that  this  will  prove  as  true  of  Ritualism  as 
of  everything  else.  It  is  an  unpleasant  visitation  while  it 
lasts,  but,  after  all,  where  can  the  cause  of  Divine  truth  be  so' 
safely  left  as  in  the  hands  of  its  Author  ?  Heaven,  we  feell 
sure,  will  ultimately  help  you,  and  in  the  meantime  we  see 
no  objection  to  your  helping  yourselves.  The  one  thing  that 
you  ought  not  to  do  is  to  ask  us  to  help  you. 

There  is  not  much  dignity  in  this  mode  of  stating  the  case, 
but  for  all  that  it  expresses  the  facts  with  very  fair  accuracy. 
The  "  principles  of  the  Reformation,"  at  all  events  as  they  are 
understood  by  the  two  Archbishops,  are  not  held  in  mwch 
favour  by  one  of  the  three  parties  which  make  up  the  Church 
of  England.  Further,  the  party  which  dislikes  these  prin- 
ciples is  very  zealous  and  very  indiscreet,  and  zeal  without 
discretion  is  always  a  dangerous  quality  in  an  Estabhshed 
Church.  On  the  other  hand,  considering  that  the  Estabhshed' 
Church  is  attacked  with  a  great  show  of  zeal,  it  is  well  that 
there  should  be  zeal  inside  as  well  as  outside,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  ensure  that  zeal  shall  always  be  alloyed  with- 
the  proper  percentage  of  prudence.  You  must  be  content  to 
take  it  as  you  find  it.  No  doubt  there  is  some  point  at  which i 
the  two  elements  are  blended  in  the  precise  proportions  ia 
which  they  most  help  and  benefit  each  other,  but  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  keep  a  zealous  man  in  this  happy  state  of  equili- 
brium.   Ordinarily  speaking,  he  has  hardly  reached  it  before) 
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he  has  gone  beyond  it  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  become 
such  a  specimen  of  pure  prudence  that  he  is  only  fit  to  be  a 
bishop.  The  Sixty  Thousand  meet  this  state  of  things  with 
a  proposal  that  zeal  after  their  fashion  shall  be  encouraged, 
and  all  other  forms  of  zeal  forbidden.  But  the  archbishops 
are  wiser  in  their  generation,  and  know  perfectly  well  how 
impossible  it  would  be  to  keep  the  Church  of  England  going 
with  no  clergy  but  such  as  sympathize  with  the  Sixty 
Thousand.  They  would  be  willing  enough  to  discourage 
extreme  Eitualists — the  discouragement  of  extremes  of  all 
kinds  is  a  function  specially  suited  to  the  Episcopal  character 
as  it  is  understood  in  this  Church  and  Realm — but  there  are  a 
number  of  clergymen  who,  without  being  extreme  Ritualists, 
are  quite  capable  of  being  made  so  by  any  sustained  attempt 
.to  narrow  the  existing  boundaries  of  the  Church  of  England. 
And  then,  at  bottom,  the  bishops  have  as  little  sympathy  with 
the  Sixty  Thousand  as  with  the  persons  against  whom  the 
memorial  is  directed.  In  their  secret  hearts  they  probably 
think  that  the  Church  would  be  well  rid  of  both  of  them. 
This  is  not  the  frame  of  mind  which  makes  men  blind  to 
difiiculties,  and  bent  upon  carrying  out  their  views  without 
thought  or  care  of  consequences. 

In  this  juncture  the  Times  comes  forward  with  advice 
which  shows  even  more  than  its  ordinary  ignorance  of  ecclesi- 
astical politics.    It  is  all  nonsense,  it  says,  for  the  bishops  to 
deprecate  endless  prosecutions  in  matters  of  opinion.    No  one 
wants  them  to  prosecute  clergymen  for  heresy  ;  all  they  are 
required  to  do  is  to  prosecute  clergymen  for  disobedience  to 
the  law  as  declared  by  the  Privy  Council  on  plain  matters  of 
practice,  such  as  the  position  of  the  priest  at  the  time  of  the 
consecration  of  the  elements.    It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  if 
the  bishops  showed  themselves  determined  to   enlbrce  the 
judgment  of  the  Judicial  Committee  in  the  Purchas  case,  the 
Ritualist  clergy  would  surrender  at  discretion.    But  supposing 
they  did  not — supposing  that  they  allowed  themselves  one 
after  another  to  be  deprived  of  their  benefices,  rather  than 
abandon  a  practice  to  which  they  attach  special  significance, 
how  long  would  the  process  be  allowed  to  go  on  ?    How  long 
Avould  it  be  before  the  point  was  re-argued  on  some  pretext  or 
other,  and  a  judgment  leaving  the  question  open  delivered  by 
the  Pnvy  Council  ?  Or,  if  this  expectation  proved  unfounded, 
and  the  expelled  clergy  remained  out  in  the  cold,  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  the  spectacle  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Established 
Chinch  ?    It  stands  now  by  virtue  of  its  comprehensiveness. 
No  one  of  its  roots  may  be  very  strong  in  itself,  but  there  are 
so  many  of  them  that  they  strengthen  one  another.    The  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Ritualists  would  supply  no  new  root,  for  the  days 
of  comprehension  of  Dissenters  are  over,  and  the  opposition  of 
Nouconlbrmists  is  directed  not  against  the  composition  of  the 
Established  Church,  but  against  the  principle  of  Established 
Chux-ches.  They  would  agitate  against  the  Church  of  England 
just  as  actively  if  it  consisted  of  only  two  parties  as  they 
do  now  when  it  consists  of  three.     The  only  difference 
would  be  that  the  object  of  their  hostility  would  have  lost  a 
large  number  of  its  clergy,  and  be  harassed  by  all  the  furious 
ccHatroversies  to  which  such  a  loss  would  certainly  give  rise. 
The  Times  is  prepared,  ho^vever,  with  suggestions  of  a  less 
drastic  character.    "  If  the  bishops  have  so  great  a  dread  of 
"  [>rosccutions,  there  are  other  means  of  influence  open  to 
them."     They  need  not  preach  or  confirm  in  Ritualist 
churches ;  they  need  not  encourage  Ritualist  incumbents  by 
allowing  them  the  services  of  Rituahst  curates;  they  may 
refuse   to   accept  the  services  of  men  who  have  become 
notorious  when  applying  for  admission  into  their  dioceses. 
Tlie  expectation  tliat  the  refusal  of  a  bishop  to  preach  or 
coiilirui  in  a  Ritualist  church  would  induce  the  incumbent  to 
■  change  cither  his  opinionH  or  his  practices  displays  a  curious 
inrioccuoe  as   to  the  relations  usually  existing  between  a 
Rittialiat   clergyman   and  his   bishop.     The   main  desire 
of  tlio   former  for   the  most  part  is  to  give  the  bishop 
iiH    wide    a    berth    as   possible.    Inside  his  own  church 
ah    incumbent,    provided    that  his    congregation   go  with 
hilfn,  is  master  of  ;dl  he  surveys,    lie  stands  as  ho  likes, 
he  lights  his  candles  when  he  likes,  he  burns  his  incense 
where  ho  likes.    It  is  only  when  the  bishop  pays  a  visit  to  the 
chuTcli  that  he  has  to  reduce  his  ritual  to  a  level  which  will 
not  provoke  the  bishop  to  startle,  and  perhaps  corrupt,  the 
coiigrijgatiyn  by  some  conspicuous  act  of  disapproval.  A 
church  hermetically  scaled  against  the  bishop  would  usually 
be  a  church  in  whicli  the  practices  which  the  bishop  dis- 
approve* would  flourish  in  especial  luxmiance.    The  refusal 
to  license  liitualist  curates  on  the  nomination  of  Rituiilist 
incunihenls  is  open  to  more  than  one  objection.    It  is  a  mean 
and  underhand  way  of  doing  in  part  what  the  bishops  are  afraid 
ol  doiu^j  opculjf  and  altogether.    Jf  the  practices  objected  to 


are  illegal,  they  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  the  beneficed 
clergy ;  if  they  are  not  illegal,  they  ought  not  to  be  punished 
in  curates.  Supposing  again  that  a  parish  is  worked  with  great 
energy  and  self-devotion  by  a  Ritualist  incumbent  and  three 
curates  of  the  same  way  of  thinking,  and  that  the  licences  of 
the  three  curates  are  suddenly  withdrawn,  what  is  likely  to  be 
the  effect  on  the  influential  parishioners  ?  They  see  all  the 
good  works  going  on  in  the  parish  suddenly  suspended  or 
mutilated,  and  the  work  which  has  been  almost  too  much  for 
four  men  left  to  be  done,  or  not  done,  by  one.  If  the 
parishioners  in  question  are  included  in  the  Sixty  Thousand, 
they  will  no  doubt  view  this  state  of  things  with  pious  satis- 
faction. If  they  are  themselves  extreme  Ritualists,  we  will 
assume  that  they  have  no  influence  with  the  bishop.  But  far 
more  often  they  will  be  neither.  They  will  be  men  who, 
without  strong  opinions  of  their  own,  can  yet  appreciate  good 
work,  by  whomsoever  done,  and  regret  when  its  progress 
is  interfered  with  merely  to  gratify  excited  partisanship.  No 
sensible  bishop  will  care  to  excite  the  displeasure  of  men  of 
this  stamp.  They  are  the  real  strength  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  rather  than  offend  them  he  will  in  the  end 
license  forty  curates,  if  need  be,  instead  of  four.  The  third 
suggestion  offered  by  the  Times  on  the  assumption  that  the 
bishops  are  afraid  of  prosecutions  would  simply  result  in 
making  the  bishop  the  defendant  in  a  suit  instead  of  the 
prosecutor.  Instead  of  a  series  of  Pupxhas  Cases  we  should 
be  plagued  with  a  series  of  Goeham  Cases.  Clergyman 
usually  "apply  for  admission  "  into  a  diocese  when  they  have 
been  presented  to  a  living.  The  Times  must  have  peculiar 
notions,  both  of  presentees  and  of  patrons,  if  it  supposes 
that  either  would  submit  to  be  deprived  of  their  l^al  rights 
without  taking  the  opinion  of  a  court  of  law% 


ARCHITECTURAL  WORKS  IX  OXFORD. 

THE  man  who  should  undertake  to  keep  a  record  of  the  archi- 
tectural changes  in  the  University  of  Oxford  would  uudertake 
a  task  almost  as  heavy  as  he  who  should  undertake  to  keep  a 
record  of  the  contemporary  statutory  changes.  As  the  consti- 
tutional state  of  things  is  ever  changing,  so  the  outward  face  of 
things  in  stone  and  lime  is  ever  changing  also.  As  far  as  great 
public  works  go,  the  legislators  have  perhaps  the  advantage  of 
speed  over  the  builders.  A  whole  system  of  studies  or  of  examina- 
tions can  be  pulled  to  pieces  and  put  together  again  a  good  many 
times  during  the  time  that  it  takes  to  pull  down  and  build  up 
again  one  large  building,  like  a  college  or  a  museum.  Law- 
making is  a  very  easy  business.  As  soon  as  some  yoiuig  and 
!  active  legislator  has  a  new  thought,  the  system  which  was  set  up 
!  by  acclamation  a  term  before  can  be  at  once  altered  again  accord- 
ing to  the  last  lights.  Nothing-  is  needed  for  the  purpose  but  a 
little  talk  and  a  little  printing ;  no  great  expenditure  ot  money  is 
needed ;  as  lor  reflection  and  experience,  those  are  things  which 
it  has  long  since  been  found  out  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  matter.  It  would  be  more  serious  if,  as  soon  as  a  hall  or  a  gate- 
way-tow^er  was  built,  or  perhaps  while  it  was  still  building,  it 
had  to  be  pulled  down  because  some  ardent  devotee  of  culture 
had  hit  upon  something  prettier  than  the  last  design.  Thus  great 
buildings  of  this  kind  are  somewhat  slower  in  their  growth  than 
statutes,  and  they  are  less  easy  to  be  got  rid  of  when  they  have  once 
grown  up.  But,  if  we  may  take  in  private  buildings  as  well  as 
public,  we  suspect  that  the  works  of  the  architect  grow  up  yet 
faster  than  the  works  of  the  legislator.  A  generation  back 
the  academical  population  of  Oxford  consisted  mainly  of  Fellows 
and  undergraduates,  who  lived  mainly  within  the  walls  of  the 
colleges,  save  those  few  graduates  and  senior  underjiraduates  who 
lodged  in  the  houses  of  the  citizens.  The  married  graduates  con- 
sisted miiiuly  of  Heatls  and  Canons,  who  had,  in  detiauce  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  contrived  to  lind  places  for  their  wives  and  children 
within  the  college  walls.  A  few  married  Professors  hero  and 
there  contrived  to  lind  houses  for  themselves  in  the  older  parts  of 
the  city.  But  now  that  Fellows  of  colleges  live  everywhere  except 
in  Oxford,  while  all  kinds  of  people  live  in  Oxford  except  Fellows 
of  colleges,  the  growth  of  private  houses  has  beconio  the  gi-eat 
feature  of  the  place.  New  subiubs  ai'e  springing  up,  each  con- 
sisting of  new  and  elegant  houses,  each  of  which  thinks  it  a  duty  to 
be  bnUt  in  a  style  dillorcnt  fiuni  the  stylo  of  any  of  its  neighbours. 
Now  a  single  hciose,  unlike  a  great  public  building,  may  bo  put 
together  in  as  short  a  linie,  and  wilii  as  little  thought,  as  a  statute 
itself  And,  as  tliero  is  but  one  Legislature  while  there  uro  many 
builders,  moro  houses  than  statutes  can  bo  going  on  at  the  sumo 
tune.  Thus,  if  we  take  public  .and  private  buildings  together,  wo 
may  say  that  architectural  change  and  legi>lativo  change  go  on  at 
pretty  nearly  the  same  pace.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  attempt  to 
criticize,  or  even  to  chroniclo,  all  the  works  of  either.  But  hero 
and  there  soiiu  thing  happens  or  does  not  happen,  something  gets 
built  or  fails  to  bo  built,  which  can  hardly  be  passed  by  without 
notice  by  luiy  one  who  profusaos  to  keep  any  kind  of  eyo 
upon  O.vford  matters.  We  will  pick  out  two  specimens 
of  what  has  been  and  of  what  has  not  been  done.  And 
as,    in    the    order  of   nature,  nothing  comes  before  some- 
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thing,  as  chaos  is  more  ancient,  and  therefore,  we  suppose,  more 
honourable,  than  Kosmos,  we  will  say  what  we  have  to  say  about 
that  which  has  not  been  built  before  we  rise  to  the  harder  task  of 
speaking  of  that  which  has  been  built. 

Every  visitor  to  Oxford  for  some  time  past  must  have  remarked 
that  a  large  part  of  the  High  Street  has  been  fenced  off  with  a 
■wooden  wall,  the  object  and  merits  of  which  fire  less  clear  than 
the  objects  and  merits  of  the  older  wooden  walls  either  of  Athens 
or  of  England.  Such  a  wooden  rampart  commonly  marks  the 
place  where  something  is  being  built.  Here  it  marks  the  site  of 
a  building  about  which  all  that  is  as  yet  settled  is  that  it  is 
not  to  be  Duilt.  No  one  has  yet  begun  to  lengthen  the  cords  and 
strengthen  the  stakes  of  any  great  building  on  that  spot.  All 
that  has  as  yet  arisen  on  the  famous  "  Angel  site,"  a  site  which 
has  filled  so  great  a  place  in  the  dreams  of  many  an  architect  and 
amateur,  is  a  crop  of  yellow  flowers  which  might  cheer  the  heart 
of  a  Liberal  candidate  in  these  days  of  reaction,  which  might 
afford  materials  for  a  field  day  for  the  Professor  of  Botany,  but 
which  may  be  thought  a  poor  substitute  for  the  great  academical 
building  which  has  been  so  long  talked  of  as  about  to  arise  on  the 
spot.  New  Schools  were  to  have  been  built  there  ;  but  all  that  has 
as  yet  been  done  towards  building  them  has  been  for  Convocation 
to  throw  out  the  design  which  its  own  Delegacy  proposed  to  it. 
Perhaps  indeed  it  may  not  be  too  late  to  go  back  to  first  principles, 
and  to  ask  whether,  in  these  days  of  progress,  so  antiquated  and 
forsaken  a  region  as  the  High  Street  is  a  fit  place  for  academical 
buildings  at  ail.  Sucha  site  might  have  been  all  very  well  a  thousand 
years  back,  when  King  Alfred  stepped  out  of  his  own  realm  to  found 
a  college  on  another  man's  territory,  when  doubtless  at  the  same  time 
he  designed  the  two  gatewaysand  the  many  gables  which  showhow, 
in  his  material  buildings  as  well  as  in  the  nature  of  his  foundation, 
he  hit  upon  ideas  which  so  strangely  found  no  imitators  for  so 
many  ages.  But  we  have  got  beyond  this  stage.  Oxford  is  no 
longer  pent  up  in  the  cloistered  seclusion  of  colleges,  or  imprisoned 
■wiihin  the  streets  of  a  mediaeval  city.  The  real  University,  its 
teachers,  its  society,  its  amusements,  all  that  distinguishes  the 
Oxford  of  to-day  from  the  Oxford  of  thirty  years  back,  have  taken 
flight  far  beyond  the  ramparts  of  Robert  of  Oily  and  William  of 
Wykeham.  It  may  be  fairly  questioned  whether,  for  the  general 
convenience,  new  Schools  or  new  public  buildings  of  any  kind 
should  not  follow  the  tide  and  set  themselves  up  in  the  newer  and 
more  fashionable  quarter.  But,  letting  this  question  pass,  a  word 
or  two  may  well  be  said  as  to  the  design  which  was  recommended 
by  a  Delegacy,  but  which  was  thrown  out  by  a  small  meeting  of 
Convocation.  The  design  had  its  faults,  but  it  also  had  its  merits  ; 
and  it  would  be  well  to  kuow  whether  it  was  on  account  of  its 
faults  or  on  account  of  its  merits  that  it  was  cast  aside.  Without 
going  more  into  detail,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  street  front 
was  not  a  front  but  a  side.  A  front  should  consist  of  a  gable,  a 
tower,  more  than  one  gable  or  more  than  one  tower,  and  the 
entrance,  as  in  the  old  colleges,  should  be  made  the  main  feature. 
In  the  design  for  the  new  Schools  the  face  to  the  street 
consisted,  not  of  a  gable  or  a  tower,  but  of  a  ridge,  like 
that  of  a  hall  or  a  chapel  looked  at  from  the  side. 
And  the  doorway  was  not  made  the  chief  feature,  but 
looked  rather  like  an  afterthought.  The  main  building  would 
have  had  a  noble  efl'ect  as  one  internal  side  of  a  college  quad- 
rangle; but  it  was  not  suited  to  be  the  street  front  of  a  great 
public  building.  On  the  other  hand,  the  adoption  of  the  design 
would,  in  the  present  state  of  Oxford  architecture,  have  been  a 
wholesome  step  backwai'ds.  The  design  was  English ;  it  was 
straightforward.  It  would  have  been  better  still  if  it  had  more 
strictly  followed  the  forms  of  a  somewhat  later  date,  when  Eng- 
lish secular  architecture  reached  its  highest  point  of  splendour  at 
Westminster,  at  Eltham,  at  Thornbuiy,  in  Oxford  itself.  Still  it 
contained  some  parts  fit  to  range  with  the  very  best  pieces  of  Eng- 
lish secular  architecture,  though  as  a  whole  the  air  of  the  building 
would  have  been  too  ecclesiastical.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  for 
a  public  building  to  have  been  raised  in  Oxford,  purely  English  in 
style  and  distinguished  by  no  crotchets  or  queernesses,  would  have 
been  a  vast  gain  after  the  mass  of  foreign  vagaries  under  which  the 
University  has  suffered  for  the  last  five -and- twenty  years.  Now 
we  greatly  wish  to  know  whether  the  design  was  rejected  because 
of  its  real  faults,  or  because  of  what  in  many  eyes  would  be  the 
greatest  of  all  faults,  the  unpardonable  crime  of  Englishry.  We 
have  hardly  any  means  of  knowing  which  it  was.  Convocation  was 
taken  by  surprise,  as  it  not  uncommonly  is.  On  the  very  eve  of  the 
voting,  when  it  was  wholly  impossible  for  any  one  not  on  the  spot  to 
do  anything  in  the  matter,  a  paper  came  out  signed  by  three  sets 
of  initials  which  to  most  people  gave  no  idea,  and  one  of  which,  it 
was  rumoured,  represented  a  gentleman  who  is  not  a  member  of 
Convocation  at  all.  The  objections  to  the  design  were  set  forth  in 
that  mysterious  dialect  which  is  perhaps  intelligble  to  the  votaries 
of  culture,  but  which  left  ordinary  minds  uncertain  what  the 
grounds  of  the  rejection  were.  Convocation  met ;  Mr.  Rogers  made 
a  speech  which  won  him  a  place  in  Punch ;  but  the  real  question 
was  not  discussed ;  there  was  no  time  for  anybody  to  be  there  to 
discuss  it. 

Now  what  ifi  to  come  of  this  ?  If  the  design  has  been  thrown 
out  on  account  of  its  faults,  if  its  rejection  is  likely  to  lead  to  the 
choice  of  some  other  design,  as  strictly  English  in  style,  but  allow- 
ing a  larger  quadrangle  <'ind  making  the  street  front  more  truly  a 
front,  we  shall  be  the  laat  to  grumble.  But  if  it  is  thrown  out 
simply  for  being  English,  if  it  is  sacrificed  to  the  strange  foreign 
taste  of  the  day,  if  it  is  thrown  out  in  order  to  bring  in  something 
iike  new  Meitoo  or  new  Christ  Church,  then  every  Oxford  man 


who  values  the  architectural  reputation  of  his  University  should 
be  on  his  guard  that  Convocation  may  not  be  surprised  a  second 
time. 

From  what  has  not  been  done  we  turn  to  what  has  been  done. 
Every  one  who  has  lately  been  in  Oxford,  every  one  who  has  hiid 
much  talk  with  those  who  have  been  there,  must  hjive  heard 
something  about  the  "  meat-safe  "  and  the  "  tunnel."  All  the 
wits  of  the  place  have  had  their  fling  at  them,  while  we  have 
not  heard  that  any  one  has  been  so  hardy  as  to  say 
a  word  on  their  behalf.  Both  of  these  great  works  are  con- 
nected with  the  late  restoration  of  the  cathedral.  It  has 
been  found  expedient  to  take  away  the  bells  out  of  the  central 
tower,  where  in  truth  they  ought  never  to  have  been  put,  and 
some  other  place  had  to  be  found  for  them.  A  detached  bell- 
tower  was  the  obvious  thing  ;  but  a  tower  like  Pisa,  or  even  like 
Chichester,  cannot  be  built  in  a  day,  and  some  temporary  place 
had  to  be  found.  But  even  a  temporary  tower  need  not  be  abso- 
lutely hideous,  and  surely  something  better  could  have  been  done 
than  to  stick  up  the  monstrous  wooden  box  at  which  all  Oxford 
has  been  laughing  ever  since  by  the  name  of  the  "meat-safe." 
Of  all  places  in  the  world,  this  ugly  box  is  set  on  tlie  top  of  that 
noble  staircase  which  stands  unique  both  at  Oxford  and  else- 
where, and  which  shows  what  English  architects  could  do  even 
so  late  as  1 640.  To  such  a  building  as  this  we  can  hardly  com- 
plain that  a  part  even  of  the  old  cloister  was  sacrificed ;  and 
surely  it  deserves  some  better  treatment  than  to  be  crowned  by  a 
capping  at  which  every  one  who  passes  under  the  great  gateway 
■  points  the  finger  of  scorn.  Rumour,  to  be  sure,  says  that  it  is  to 
be  only  temporary;  but  rumour  also  adds  that  this  tempo- 
rary work  has  cost  2,000^.  Rumour  also  adds,  what  is 
more  wonderful  still,  that,  when  the  temporary  period  shall 
have  passed  by,  the  four  walls  of  the  staircase  are  to  be 
carried  up  so  as  themselves  to  grow  into  the  bell-tower. 
We  tremble  when  we  hear  of  such  a  scheme,  lest  the  only 
result  should  be  to  bring  down  that  exquisite  roof  and  central  pillar 
which  is  the  one  great  ornament  of  the  college  as  distinct  from 
the  older  monaster3^  But,  if  no  such  ill  luck  should  happen,  let 
us  try  and  enlarge  our  faculties  to  conceive  what  would  be  the 
size  of  a  tower  carried  up  from  such  a  basement,  with  anything 
like  the  reasonable  proportions  of  a  tower.  Beside  such  a  tower, 
Wymondham,  Boston,  Ely,  San  Zeno  itself,  would  be  trifies ;  it 
would  be  almost  entitled  to  rank  next  to  the  Great  Pyramid.  The 
comparison  is  stale,  but  it  irresistibly  reminds  one  of  the  first  ol' 
all  attempts  at  tower  building,  the  "  donjon "  of  Sir  David 
Lindsay,  whose  top  was  to  reach  to  heaven.  Perhaps  indeed  that 
may  be  the  object.  Tradition  sajs  that  a  former  Dean'  of  Christ 
Church  defined  the  advantages  of  learning  to  be,  that "  it  not  only 
enabled  us  to  look  down  with  contempt  on  our  inferiors,  but  often 
led  to  places  of  very  considerable  emolument,  even  in  this  life." 
Should  the  emoluments  of  the  deanery  of  Christ  Church  ever  be 
made  less  considerable,  the  contemplated  tower  would  supply  a 
means  of  going  up  to  seek  for  those  still  more  valuable  rewards  of 
learning  which  it  would  seem  that  the  author  of  the  saying 
we  have  just  quoted  expected  to  find  in  another  world. 

So  much  for  the  "  meat-safe  " ;  now  for  a  word  as  to  the 
"  tunnel."  Every  one  who  knows  Oxford  knows  that  the  nave  of 
St.  Frideswide's  church,  which  afterwards  became  the  cathedjral  of 
the  diocese,  was  cut  short  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  to  make  the  great 
quadrangle  of  his  college.  The  minster  has  therefore  a  very  in- 
adequate nave,  and  no  west  front  at  all.  The  place  where  the 
west  front  ought  to  be  is  occupied  by  part  of  the  qiwdrangle  till 
lately  forming  one  of  the  canons'  houses.  In  such  a  case  there  are 
two  alternatives.  The  thing  may  be  left  as  it  is,  as  a  piece  of 
destruction  for  which  the  present  age  is  not  responsible,  and  the 
blame  of  which  must  rest  on  the  great  Cardinal.  Or,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  work  of  Wolsey  may  be  thoroughly  undone.  The 
uniformity  of  the  quadrangle  may  be  sacrificed  to  the  perfection 
of  the  minster;  the  nave  may  be  carried  out  to  its  original 
length,  and  finished  with  a  fitting  west  front.  For  either  of  these 
courses  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said.  But  there  is  surely  nothing 
to  be  said  for  the  course  which  has  actually  been  followed.  The 
nave  has  been  prolonged  westward,  but  only  so  far  as  to  make  a 
half  arch,  abutting  on  the  back  of  the  quadrangle.  Two  holes 
have  been  bored  in  the  other  wall  of  the  quadrangle,  leading  into 
a  vaulted  space  which  again  opens  into  the  church  to  the  east. 
This  space  is  popularly,  and  very  naturally,  known  as  the 
"tunnel."  Such  a  compromise  as  this  is  simply  a  case  of 
doing  things  nohow.  The  regularity  of  the  quadrangle  is 
broken  in  upon,  without  providing  the  church  with  a  west 
front  or  with  a  worthy  approach  of  .my  kind.  No  one  would 
expect  to  find  the  way  into  St.  Frideswide's  minster  through  two 
doorways  just  so  much  bigger  than  the  other  doorways  of  the 
quadrangle  as  to  make  every  one  ask  what  they  mean,  and  which 
have  the  domestic  windows  of  the  college  carried  over  them. 
Perhaps,  like  the  "  meat-safe,"  the  thing  is  only  temporaiy.  The 
new  half-arch  indeed  suggests  the  idea  that  the  nave  may  some 
day  be  carried  on  further,  but  the  "tunnel"  itself  is  done  in  a 
w.ay  which  looks  very  much  as  if  it  were  meant  to  be  permanent. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  what  the  authorities  of  Christ  Church  meant 
to  do  was  to  give  an  architectural  illustration  of  the  famous 
definition  of  a  dilemma,  that  it  is  "when  a  man  attempts  to 
prove  two  things,  and  proves  neither."  If  this  be  so,  they  have 
certainly  succeeded  beyond  fear  of  rivalry. 
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SOCIAL  AXATOMY  Oi    THE  SECOND  ..EMPIRE. 

IN  its  time  the  Daily  Teleyraph  has  certainly  had  some  very 
wonderful  Correspondents,  and  perhaps  none  of  them  have  been 
more  wonderful  in  their  way  than  the  gentleman  who  was  until 
lately  its  representative  in  Paris.  Originality  has  not  always 
been  the  strong  point  of  Correspondents  of  that  journal,  but  at 
least  this  one  was  original.  There  never  was  anything  like  him 
before,  and  there  has  never  been  anything  like  him  since.  His 
successor  or  successors  have  been  only  a  weak  imitation  of  the 
original  article,  and  the  recent  spasmodic  effort  of  one  of  them  to 
distinguish  himself  by  telegraphing  in  breathless  haste  a  long  and 
detailed  narrative  of  a  particularly  confidential  interview  with  a 
too  celebrated  lady  who  had  just  been  requested  to  relieve  Paris 
from  her  presence  was  almost  a  confession  of  despair.  It  has  been 
thought  worth  while  to  reprint  a  collection  of  the  great  Corre- 
spondent's letters,  under  the  title  of  Court  and  Social  Life  in 
France  imder  Napoleon  the  Third  (Tinsley  Brothers),  and  it  must  be 
said  of  them  that  they  constitute  a  worthy  monument  both  of  the 
Daily  Telegrapih  and  of  the  Second  Empire.  From  the  preface 
■we  learn  that  the  Correspondent  had  had  some  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Emperor  in  the  devious  bypaths  of  his  shady  exile, 
and  this  won  for  him  "  peculiar  social  advantages  "  at  Paris.  We 
are  also  assured  that  his  "  style  was  peculiarly  his  own."  It 
would  certainly  appear  that,  by  a  rare  combination  of  remarkable 
qualities,  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  not  only  to  represent  the  Tele- 
yraph, but  to  be  the  chronicler  of  the  Empire.  The  friend  of 
royalty,  the  confidant  of  chamberlains  and  statesmen,  the  cherished 
darling  of  aristocratic  coteries,  descended  to  common  earth  when 
he  sat  down  to  describe  the  doings  of  Olympus.  He  had  a  happy 
way  of  writing  history  in  the  racy  language  of  the  Turf  and  the 
smoking-room.  His  letters  had  all  the  charm  of  that  free  and 
easy  conversation  which  is  associated  with  unbuttoned  waist- 
coats, seltzer  and  brandy,  and  short  black  pipes ;  and  an  unbuttoned 
Correspondent  was  obviously  an  appropriate  historian  of  a 
debraille  Empire.  The  writer  of  the  preface  assures  us  that, 
although  the  letters  may  seem  at  first  sight  scattered  and  inco- 
herent, there  will  be  found  running  through  them  "  a  distinct  idea, 
steadily  gathering  consistency  and  strength,"  and  this  is  certainly 
true.  The  volumes  have  really  an  historical  value,  for  they  illus- 
trate in  a  very  striking  way  the  peculiar  social  characteristics  of 
the  Second  Empire,  and  enable  us  to  understand  the  sort  of  loath- 
ing and  contempt  with  which  the  Bonapartist  Court  was  regarded 
hy  all  decent  people  in  France. 

The  truth  is,  that  down  to  its  last  hours  the  Empire  could  not 
shake  oft'  the  evil  taint  of  its  origin.  The  political  crime  of  the 
coup  d'etat  most  Frenchmen  would  have  been  ready  to  forgive,  and 
probably  had  forgiven.  It  was  the  social  surroundings  of  the 
Court  which  ruined  it.  All  at  once  a  little  knot  of  men  who  until 
a  short  time  before  had  been  living  from  hand  to  mouth  as  mere 
adventurers,  swindling  tradesmen,  bilking  landladies,  punting  in 
low  hells,  and  otherwise  exercising  their  wits  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
precarious  livelihood,  suddenly  found  themselves  the  masters  of 
one  of  the  richest  countries  of  the  world.  The  transition  might 
Lave  been  too  much  even  for  a  more  austere  virtue  than  was  re- 
presented in  a  circle  to  which  the  creator  of  Vautrin  could  alone 
have  done  justice.  As  it  was,  the  result  was  inevitable.  The 
fikmtagc  of  Mazarin  and  Fouquet  was  revived  by  the  conspirators 
of  December.  Never  perhaps  before  in  the  history  of  the  world 
was  so  much  hungry  scoundrelism  suddenly  put  in  the  way  of 
helping  itself  to  what  it  wanted.  The  leader  of  the  set  had  to 
tolerate  his  companions,  and  found  when  too  late  that  they  would 
not  submit  to  the  prudent  restraints  which,  for  their  own  sake  as 
well  as  for  his  own,  he  would  have  liked  to  impose.  If  he  had  been  a 
very  great  man  he  would  possibly  have  got  rid  of  troublesome  asso- 
ciates by  banishing  or  shooting  them ;  but  then  ho  was  net  a  very 
great  man,  but  easy,  kindly,  and  generous  in  his  private  friend- 
ships. And  besides,  unless  he  liad  done  it  very  boldly,  it 
might  have  been  dangerous  for  him  to  break  with  his  former 
confederates.  It  is  the  penalty  of  all  conspiracies  that,  however 
excellent  maybe  the  motives  witli  which  they  are  undertaken,  they 
cannot  bo  accomplished  except  by  the  aid  of  persons  whom  it  is 
didlcult  afterwards  to  shake  off,  and  with  whom  contact  is  pollu- 
tion. The  plunder  of  the  State,  suspected  rather  than  known, 
did  less  harm  to  the  new  Empire  perhaps  than  the  inherent 
I$oheniianism  of  its  tone  and  manners.  The  I'^mperor  himself  never 
emancipated  himself  from  the  loose,  free  and  easy  habits  of  tlie 
confirmed  man  about  town ;  but  his  position  imposed  on  him 
n  certain  regard  for  apjiearances  which  was  disregarded  by 
the  Fhnirys  and  Mornys.  Tlicro  was  a  taint  in  tlio  atmospliero 
of  the  Court  whicli  corrupted  all  who  wore  brought  within 
its  influence,  and  repelled  both  virtue  and  honour.  Wo  are 
not  speaking  now  so  much  of  actual  vict?,  but  rather  of  that 
good-liumourcd,  easy  tolerance  of  vice,  and  disposition  to  smile 
at  it  and  make  light  of  it,  wliicli  is  so  destructive  to  the  moral 
souse.  Very  scandalous  persons  came  and  went  at  the  Im- 
jjf'rial  Court,  and  left  a  bad  whilf  in  tlu!  air.  This  is  the  society 
into  tlio  midst  of  which  the  great  Correspondent  introduces  us. 
The  Daily  Teleyraph  went  in  strong  for  tin;  ICinpiro  in  those  day.s, 
though  it  liaM  had  its  little  Icick  at  the  dead  lion  since,  and  it  was 
the  Correspondent's  business  to  glorify  it  and  sing  its  praises.  And 
his  praises  are  full  of  historical  signilicancc.  What  they  come  to  is 
pretty  much  this — that  the  Bnnapartcs  Vwvi  how  to  k(!epa  good 
fiouHu,  that  they  gave  no  end  of  parlies,  with  floods  of  cliainpagno 
ttfid  fields  of  trullles,  and  did  all  they  could  to  make  tlicir  guests  ie<d 
very  much  at  homo.    Everybody  knows  tho  sort  of  house  in 


private  life  which  coiTesponds  to  this,  where  the  family  ante- 
cedents are  shady  and  will  not  bear  looking  into,  and  guests  are 
baited  for  by  lavish  feasts  and  freedom  from  the  restraints  of 
rigid  etiquette,  with  something  more  than  a  touch  of  fastness  in 
the  freedom.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Tuileries  in  the 
Emperor's  time  was  a  very  jolly  sort  of  house  to  go  to,  and  the 
popularity  of  the  Empire  with  a  certain  section  of  English  society 
and  with  travelling  Americans  had  its  root  in  this  free  and  easy 
hospitality.  The  burlesque  of  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Gerolstein, 
which  is  said  to  have  driven  the  Queen  of  Spain  from  her  throne, 
also  supplied  a  bitter  commentary  on  the  social  aspects  of  the 
Empire,  which,  like  the  Grand  Duchess,  had  all  the  vulgar 
looseness  of  a  common  yrisette,  and  every  now  and  then  kicked 
out  its  fine  clothes  with  a  sudden  fling. 

The  Correspondent's  letters  begin  at  the  end  of  1864  and  end  in 
the  summer  of  1870.  All  at  once  we  are  plunged  into  a  whirl  of 
dancing  and  late  suppers.  We  are  at  a  ball  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  the  Emperor  and  Empress  are  pointed  out  to  us  under  their 
masks  and  dominos.  Princess  Metternich  gives  a  masked  ball  in 
Lent,  the  great  feature  of  which  is  a  party  of  penitents  from  a 
convent,  who  glide  in  two  and  two  in  spectral  robes  and  hoods, 
and,  by  way  of  a  practical  joke,  as  it  is  a  fasting  season,  the 
company  are  sent  off  without  supper,  to  seek  refreshment  in 
the  adjoining  taverns.  The  Emperor  and  Empress  are  here 
too,  but  disguised  so  that  nobody  knows  them.  The  Union 
and  the  Jockey  Club  give  a  ball  at  the  Trois  Freres,  at  which 
all  the  ladies  are  dressed  as  grisettes.  M.  Dupin  delivers  his  great 
speech  against  the  unbridled  extravagance  of  women,  but  it 
has  very  little  effect.  The  joke  of  the  day  is  the  butler 
coming  up  to  tell  a  lady  who  has  just  taken  her  seat  in  the 
drawing-room  that  her  dress  is  shut  in  the  carriage-door. 
"You  can't  handicap  Paris  and  London,"  we  are  told,  "as  to 
vice ;  London  has  been  pulling  for  years  to  get  well  in,  but  Paris 
can  still  give  two  stone  of  iniquity."  We  go  to  a  party  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Victoire — "  no  crinoline,  long  dresses  cut  very  low,  and 
made  on  what  is  called  the  tirez  le  cordon  et  parlez  au  concierge 
model,  and  the  hair  arranged  in  wonderful  horns ;  add  paint  and 
patches  to  taste,  and  you  have  a  lady  of  the  First  Empire,  as  she 
reproduces  herself  in  the  Second."  The  dancing  is  somewhat 
eccentric.  "  I  confess  that  a  middle-aged  gentleman  with  spec- 
tacles, turning  heels  over  head  while  he  is  doing  cavalier  seul,  his 
partner  the  while  sitting  on  the  floor  and  gesticulating — nay, 
even  the  vis-a-vis,  when  his  turn  comes,  advancing  like  a  cray- 
fish— are  novelties  in  the  graceful  art  of  quadrille  dancing.  What 
then?  We  must  change  sometimes."  Here  is  a  paragraph  that 
reads  strangely  by  the  light  of  subsequent  events : — 

Mondaj',  Oct.  30. 

To-day  the  Prussians  marched  on  St.  Cloud  and  eflfected  a  lodgment. 
Fortunately  it  was  only  to  play  music  to  the  Court.  The  34th  Kegt.  of 
Herr  von  Bismarck's  Line  is  come  to  deliglit  the  musical  oar  of  Paris,  and 
it  plaj-ed  last  night  at  the  Cirque  de  I'lmperatrice.  Why  Prussia  should 
favour  France  with  "  a  few  friends  and  a  little  music,"  I  cannot  imagine. 

At  a  fancy  ball  at  the  Tuileries  the  Emperor  does  the  honours  in  a 
mantle  of  white  moire,  "  apparently  in  the  highest  possible  spirits," 
the  Prince  Imperial  appears  as  Masaniello,  the  Empress  in  a 
gorgeous  Louis  XVI.  costume  of  ruby  velvet  trimmed  with  fur, 
the  hair  raised  to  a  vast  powdered  tower,  profusely  decorated  with 

diamonds,  and  the  Marquise  de  G  as  the  Angel  Gabriel  with 

a  flaming  sword.  At  one  of  the  Ministers'  parties,  the  Empire, 
"  pure  and  simple,"  was  represented  by  a  lady  whose  "  head  was 
like  a  golden  glory,  no  waist  to  speak  of,  and  as  for  crinoline,  not 
a  hoop,  not  a  hair,  not  a  spare  petticoat;  her  clothes  clung  to  her 
like— what  shall  I  say?  Well,  like  a  tight  fit."  A  tasteful 
article  in  jewelry  is  next  presented  to  our  notice — a  necklace  with 
twelve  lockets  hanging  from  it  of  exquisite  workmanship, 
emblazoned  with  the  devices  of  the  best  and  oldest  families 
in  France,  and  containing  portraits  of  the  "  well-wishers  of 
the  golden-haired  daughter  of  dissipation,"  who  wore  the 
ornament.  Then  we  have  a  flattering  account  of  the  appearance 
of  Madlle.  Cora  Pearl  as  Cupid  at  the  Boulfes.  At  a  masked 
ball  at  the  Foreign  Office — every  other  night  there  seems  to  be  a 
ball,  masked  or  plain,  at  one  of  tlie  Ministries,  or  the  Hotel  de 
"Ville,  or  the  Tuileries — Cresar  is  detected  coming  out  of  a  private 
supper-room,  intriguing  one  of  his  fair  subjects,  and  then  return- 
ing to  the  room  laughing.  At  4*3  5  a.m.  there  are  still  piles  upon 
piles  of  truffles,  and  waiters  are  coming  in  with  fresh  a.sparagus, 
and  this  is  tho  3rd  of  March.  There  is  a  ball  at  the  Hotel  of 
tho  War  Minister,  where  you  step  out  of  a  hot  and  crowded 
ballroom  into  a  cool  and  shady  grot,  with  a  cascade  falling  over 
roclcs  into  a  valley  of  exotic  plants;  and  a  few  nights  after  an- 
other ball  at  the  Ministry  of  INIarine,  flowers  growing  everywhere, 
and  sailors  with  drawn  cutlasses  standing  at  attention  in  a  line 
from  the  carriages  to  tlie  reception-room.  In  the  summer  of  1867 
the  King  of  Prussia,  with  INloltke  and  Hismarclc,  pays  his  memo- 
rable visit  fo  Paris,  and  a  party  of  military  students  from  St.  Cyr 
at  a  dinner-parfy  drink  to  their  meeting nextyear  at  Berlin.  Some 
of  tho  invitalion  cards  of  tho  period  are  characteristic.  Madame 
do  A.  receives  on  such  n  night,  and  on  sautera  sans  cM- 
vionic.  Aladamo  de  B.  gives  a  bal  intime,  ladies  going  to  which 
must  be  dressed  as  nurses  and  tiie  men  as  conscripts.  Tho  Corre- 
spondent is  obliged  to  admit  that  very  odd  sort  of  people  get 
admission  to  the  State  balls.    At  one  lie  heard  a  countryman  of 

iiis  exclaim,   "  I  say,  this  is  d  d  bad  wine,  not  so  good  as 

Pinard's,"  which  shocked  him  very  much,  "for  really,"  ho  adds, 
"  th(>  Tuileries  is  the  only  place  where  tho  cliainpagno  is  not  as 
sweet  as  sugar  and  icod  to  death."    At  theso  grand  festivals 
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gallant  warriors  struggle  at  the  buffets  for  hot  punch  and  coffee 
ice,  champagne  flows  in  rivers,  and  a  little  pheasant  au  hois,  a  few 
truffles  en  serviette,  a  little  salad  a  la  paradis,  some  pine-apple,  a 
few  sweet  cakes,  and  an  ice  are  reckoned  a  light  supper.  It  is 
mentioned  incidentally  that  an  Imperial  salad  was  an  artistic 
compound  of  potatoes,  aspaa-agus,  peas,  beans,  and  truffles,  dressed 
with  oil,  vinegar,  and  salad.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  the  Emperor, 
who  had  in  the  first  instance  won  over  the  army  with  champagne 
and  sausages,  baited  for  society  in  pretty  much  the  same  way. 
Entertainments  of  this  kind  were  constantly  being  given,  and  the 
chief  duty  of  the  army  of  Paris  was  to  serve  as  decorations  for 
balls  and  supper  parties.  Life  in  the  Cent  Gardes  must  have  been 
rather  exhausting  about  this  time  ;  and  what  went  on  in  the  capital 
was  repeated  in  various  degrees  throughout  the  country.  Prefects 
and  sub-prefects  kept  open  house  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and 
the  Empire,  in  short,  was  a  grand  system  of  wholesale  treating. 
The  gay  and  hospitable  Prefect  of  Kouen  who  was  pulled  up  by 
M.  Thiers  for  his  defalcations  was  only  a  type  of  the  system. 

This  aspect  of  the  Empire  is  sympathetically  depicted  by  the 
CorrespondenJ;  of  the  Telegraph.  At  the  Tuileries  there  is  open 
house  for  all  comers;  balls,  routs,  supper  parties  follow  each 
other  in  rapid  succession,  and  there  is  always  something  going  on. 
Aristocracy  and  cocotterie  are  oddly  confounded ;  fine  Court  ladies 
copy  the  dresses  of  the  demi-monde,  and  sometimes  import,  as  an 
excellent  jest,  the  slang  and  manners  of  the  original  wearers.  It 
must  have  been  evident  to  many  of  the  revellers  that  this  Bohe- 
mian paradise  could  hardly  last ;  and  the  closing  chapters  of  the 
correspondence  are  full  of  the  shadows  of  coming  events,  although 
the  writer  tries  to  explain  them  away  as  only  passing  clouds. 
There  is  street  rioting  in  Paris,  and  the  Correspondent,  like  a  good 
Bonapartist,  from  the  snug  window  of  his  restaurant,  longs  for 
"  one  good  volley,  and  one  good  charge  of  cavalry."  The  general  dis- 
content is  shown  in  the  disposition  to  turn  the  shooting  of  Victor 
Noir  against  the  Emperor,  who  of  course  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  it ;  in  the  elevation  of  Rochefort  into  the  hero  of  the 
hour ;  and  the  political  emphasis  given  to  passages  in  Victor  Hugo's 
play  of  Lucretia  Borgia.  Hespect  for,  and  confidence  in,  the  Em- 
peror had  fallen  so  low  that  in  his  own  palace  he  was  mobbed  by 
deputies,  each  anxious  to  put  him  tip  to  his  only  chance  of  safety. 
Looking  back,  we  can  see  now  how  the  failure  of  the  plebiscite 
and  the  Ollivier  Ministry  to  restore  confidence  drove  the  Em- 
peror into  the  gulf  of  a  disastrous  war.  But  the  Correspondent 
breaks  off  before  that  period,  and  we  take  leave  of  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  "  supping  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  most  gorgeous 
plateau  ever  seen — a  perfect  village  of  dead  silver,  representing 
Victory,  Triumph,  and  Success."  All  that  has  happened  since 
imparts  a  somewhat  ghastly  eft'ect  to  this  retrospect  of  the  junket- 
ings and  merrymakings  of  a  defunct  Empire,  but  it  has  an  his- 
torical meaning  which  should  not  be  missed. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

WE  have  before  now  taken  occasion  to  remark  on  the  matter 
of  course  way  in  which  some  persons  are  apt  to  talk 
of  "  the  Reformation,"  as  if,  like  the  Commonwealth  or  Catho- 
lic Emancipation  or  the  first  Reform  Act,  it  were  a  definite 
event,  occurring  at  a  certain  fixed  date  on  which  everybody 
could  in  a  moment  lay  his  finger.  To  any  one  who  has  the 
most  moderate  apprehension  of  what  Germans  would  call  "  the 
historical  sense,"  such  language  is  sufficiently  trying.  It  betrays  an 
utter  incapacity  or  obstinate  refusal  to  look  beyond  the  most 
superficial,  and  therefore  misleading,  aspects  of  the  gi-avest  pheno- 
mena of  history.  But,  absurd  as  is  such  a  method  of  speaking  of 
the  Reformation,  there  is  a  double  absurdity  in  the  popular  fashion 
of  appealing  to  "  the  principles  of  the  Reformation."  The 
Reformation  is  at  least  an  historical  fact,  though  it  is  a  very  wide 
and  complex  fact,  and  not  to  be  disposed  of  in  an  oratorical 
flourish  or  made  the  middle  term  of  an  argument  without  some 
explanation  of  the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed.  But  "  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation  "  is  about  as  intelligible  a  phrase  as 
the  principles  of  Christianity,  or  the  principles  of  justice,  or — to 
take  a  favourite  French  "  idea  " — "  the  principles  ot  '89  " ;  indeed 
it  is  a  good  deal  less  intelligible  than  this  last  formula,  which 
must  necessarily  bear  a  pretty  definitely  democratic  sense,  what- 
ever further  details  it  maybe  supposed  to  include.  But  just  as 
orthodoxy  was  defined  by  Warburton  to  be  "  my  doxy,"  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Reformation  usually  mean  in  the  mouth  of  a  Protes- 
tant, of  whatever  school  or  communion,  "  my  principles,"  and  in 
the  mouth  of  a  Roman  Catholic,  the  "  principles  I  abhor." 
What  the  aforesaid  principles  are  depends  in  either  ca.se  on  the 
opinions  held  by  the  speaker,  and  can  only  be  measured  by  our 
knowledge  of  his  personal  belief.  In  Ireland  a  Protestant  means 
a  member  of  the  Episcopal,  now  the  disestablished.  Church ;  at 
one  period  of  our  history  the  term  was  used  in  political  chcles  to 
designate  the  opponents  of  Catholic  Emancipation ;  in  ordinary 
parlance  it  is  applied  to  all  professing  Christians  of  whatever  creed 
who  are  neither  Roman  (Jatholics  nor  members  of  tlie  Greek 
Church.  And  if  the  word  I'rotestant  is  tlius  fatally  vague,  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation  is  a  formula  vaguer  still.  Dr.  Pusey 
and  Dr.  Gumming,  Archbishop  Laud  and  Prynne,  IJongstenberg 
and  Strauss,  could  appeal  with  equal  sincerity,  but  with  the  most 
widely  diverse  intention,  to  these  hardly  worked  "  principles," 
which  seem  somehow  or  other  to  form  a  common  bond  among 
them  all. 


Thus  we  could  not  help  being  a  little  amused,  though  we  were  not 
at  all  surprised,  to  see  "  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  "  loudly 
invoked  in  the  Church  Association  memorial  presented  last  month 
to  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York.  And  we  were  quite 
prepared  to  find  the  reply  returned,  after  six  weeks'  incubation,  by 
the  Most  Reverend  prelates  beginning  with  a  solemn  censure  of  a 
large  body  of  clergy  and  laity  who  "  desire  to  subvert  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation,"  and  ending  with  an  assurance  that  the 
bishops  will  not  be  found  wanting  in  maintaining  "  the  real  prin- 
ciples of  the  Reformation."  But  will  the  members  of  the  Church 
Association  or  the  Archbishops  kindly  explain  to  us  what  those 
"  real  principles  "  really  are  ?  They  have  not  done  so  yet,  and 
in  the  absence  of  explanation  a  very  wide  field  is  left  open  to 
conjecture.  For,  sooth  to  say,  we  have  been  unable  to  discover, 
after  our  best  endeavours,  that  the  archiepiscopal  manifesto 
throws  any  fresh  light  on  the  subject.  But  it  would  be  a  manifest 
libel  on  such  high  authorities  to  suppose  that  they  used  words 
without  any  definite  meaning,  or  that  they  did  not  linow  what 
their  meaning  was.  And  we  can  well  conceive  one  of  the  sixty 
thousand  memorialists,  if  any  such  should  deign  to  cast  an  eye  on 
these  columns,  indignantly  exclaiming,  "  Why  every  one,  or 
as  Lord  Macaulay  would  say,  every  schoolboy,  knows  perfectly  well, 
what  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  mean,  and  therefore,  of 
course,  the  Archbishops  and  the  members  of  the  Association  know 
what  is  meant."  Well,  it  is  very  humiliating  to  confess  oneself 
more  ignorant  than  every  schoolboy ;  so  we  will  make  an  attempt, 
albeit  with  no  very  sanguine  anticipations  of  success,  to  see  our 
way  out  of  the  dilficulty.  Now  surely  if  there  is  one  principle  of 
the  Reformation  acknowledged  by  friend  and  foe  alike — if  it 
be  not  indeed  the  fundamental  principle — it  is  the  right  of 
private  judgment.  There  are  whole  libraries  of  controversial 
divinity  on  the  subject;  Catholicism,  it  has  been  repeated  to 
weariness  on  all  sides,  is  based  on  authority.  Protestantism  on 
private  judgment.  And  yet  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  this 
can  be  the  principle,  or  one  of  the  principles,  invoked  in  the  pre- 
sent instance.  For  the  unrestricted  exercise  of  their  private  judg- 
ment, in  a  direction  unpleasing  to  the  Association,  is  the  very 
crime  charged  against  the  Ritualists  who  "  desire  to  subvert  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation,"  and  the  Archbishops  are  expressly 
urged  to  put  fresh  restrictions  on  its  exercise.  And  with  that 
request  their  Graces  on  the  whole  express  themselves  anxious  to 
comply,  though  they  have  cautiously  added  a  remark  about  moral 
influence  being  a  more  suitable  instrument  than  authority  in  a 
Protestant  Church,  which  looks  as  if  they  felt  some  hesitation 
about  the  matter.  At  all  events,  it  is  clearly  the  memorialists 
rather  than  the  Ritualists  who  are  in  this  instance  seeking  to 
"subvert"  the  principle  of  private  judgment ;  so  it  cannot  be  to 
that  principle  they  are  appealing.  What  is  more  to  our  present 
purpose— for  we  are  not  now  engaged  in  discussing  the  merits  of 
the  lay  memorial  or  the  episcopal  reply — it  would  be  very  hard 
indeed  to  show  by  any  historical  process  of  proof  that  private 
judgment  is,  except  in  a  sense  wholly  abhorrent  to  the  mind  of 
Church  Associations  or  Archbishops,  a  principle  of  the  Reforma- 
tion at  all.  It  would  be  much  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  it  is 
a  principle  of  the  Reformation  to  coerce  private  judgment;  only 
the  Reformers  can  hardly  claim  exclusive  credit  for  a  system 
which  had  long  before  been  extensively  professed  and  acted  upon 
by  the  class  of  religionists  whom  they  were,  in  many  cases,  anxious 
to  reform  off  the  face  of  the  earth  altogether.  We  are  fully 
aware  of  the  outcry  which  such  a  statement  may  call  forth, 
nor  will  we  pledge  ourselves  to  the  assurance  that  every  schoolboy 
knows  its  truth.  But  we  have  asserted  nothing  which  cannot 
be  proved  by  the  most  .abundant  evidence.  To  abridge  a  mere 
tithe  of  that  evidence  would  be  far  to  outrun  our  present  limits, 
but  a  few  illustrations  ought  to  suffice  to  shake,  if  not  to  convince, 
the  most  sceptical. 

The  opinions  of  almost  all  the  leading  Reformers,  British 
or  foreign,  on  the  sacred  duty  of  persecution,  and  their  per- 
fectly consistent  practice,  whenever  the  opportunity  occurred, 
are  notorious.  Luther,  it  is  true,  was  conaemned  by  Leo  X. 
for  maintaining  that  heretics  ought  not  to  be  burnt ;  but  it 
would  not  perhaps  be  unfair  to  assume  that  he  was  chiefly 
thinking  of  his  own  followers,  who  were  the  heretics  most  likely 
to  incur  fire  and  faggot  just  then  ;  and,  at  all  events,  his  view  of 
toleration,  if  he  ever  held  it,  underwent  considerable  change  after 
the  Anabaptist  revolt.  As  to  other  Reforming  leaders,  the  mere 
mention  of  Calvin,  Cranmer,  and  Knox  will  at  once  serve  to  remind 
any  reader  of  average  information  how  they  dealt  with  heretical 
pravity.  But  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  that  these  princi- 
ples have  been  no  barren  theories  with  the  children  any  more  than 
with  the  authors  of  the  Reformation.  We  will  not  dwell  now  on 
the  fierce  religious  code  of  the  Pilgi-ira  Fathers,  or  on  the  penal  laws 
in  Ireland.  Let  us  keep  to  Great  Britain  and  to  times  neai-er 
our  own.  Scotland  will  be  allowed  to  be  a  sound  Protestant 
country,  if  there  ever  was  such ;  Mr.  Buckle  says  it  is,  or  was, 
shockingly  "  priest-ridden,"  but  still  the  priests  were  of  John 
Knox's  kind.  Now  in  1712  there  was  a  Bill  introduced  into 
Parliament,  and  eventually  passed,  not  for  interfering  with  the 
establishment  or  prerogatives  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  for 
relaxing  somewhat  the  severity  of  the  existing  penal  laws  against 
members  of  the  Episcopal  communion  ;  the  "  Epi.scopal  Dissenters  " 
were  to  be  permitted  to  assemble  for  public  worship  and  ministra- 
tion of  sacraments  without  molestation.  That  was  all.  However, 
the  General  Assembly  took  alarm,  and  in  the  course  of  a  very  long- 
winded  "Representation  to  the  Queen's  most  excellent  Majesty," 
herself  an  Episcopalian,  "  cannot  but  express,"  among  other  things, 
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"  their  astonishing  surprise  and  deep  affliction  to  hear  of  such  a 
Bill,  offered  for  such  a  large  and  almost  boundless  toleration,  not 
only  threatening  the  overthrow  of  the  Church,  but  giving  a  large 
license  almost  taalleirors  and  blasphemies  [i.e.  the  teaching  of  the 
Anglican  Prayer-book'',  and  throwing  up  all  good  discipline,  to 
the  dishonotu-  of  God,  and  the  scandal  and  ruin  of  the  true 
Christian  religion,  and  the  infallible  disturbance  of  the  quiet, 
and  to  the  confusion  of  this  Church  and  nation,"  &c.  &c. 
Clearly  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  special  depositary  of  the 
traditions  of  Calvin  and  John  Knox,  was  by  no  means  favourable 
to  the  principle  of  private  judgment,  unless  of  course  it  was  the 
private  judgment  of  orthodox  Presbyterians.  Let  us  pass  from 
Scotland  to  England  about  half  a  century  later,  when  it  was  first 
proposed  to  relax  the  penal  laws  against  Koman  Catholics.  The 
Protestant  Association  of  the  day,  with  an  English  nobleman  at 
its  head,  put  out  in  1 779  an  "  Appeal  to  the  People  of  England," 
the  tenor  of  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
extract: — 

To  tolerate  Popery  is  to  be  instnimental  in  the  perdition  of  immortal 
souls  and  of  millions  that  only  exist  in  the  prescience  of  God,  and  is  the 
direct  way  to  provoke  the  vengeance  of  a  holy  and  jealous  God  against  our 
fleets  and  armies.  Popery  is  not  only  high  treason  against  the  King  and 
the  State,  hut  also  high  treason  against  God. 

Here  again  the  principle  of  private  judgment  seems  to  be  sub- 
jected to  considerable  restriction.  And  if  we  come  down  a  little 
later,  and  listen  to  the  opinions,  not  of  Presbyterian  General 
Assemblies,  or  impassioned  mob  orators,  but  of  grave  and 
learned  prelates,  who  were  privately  consulted  by  the  Government 
of  the  day  about  Catholic  Emancipation,  the  result  will  be  much 
the  same.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  (Dr.  Sumner)  was  indeed  in 
favour  of  making  some  concessions,  but  only  because  he  thought 
that  in  the  existing  state  of  Ireland  such  a  course  would  tend  to 
promote  the  interests  of  Protestantism.  He  begins  his  memo- 
randum with  the  observation,  "  As  a  conscientious  Protestant  I 
conld  not  make  any  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  however 
they  might  seem  to  be  required  by  political  expediency,  as  long 
as  I  believed  that  such  concessions  would  injure  the  Protestant  or 
strengthen  the  Romnji  Catholic  religion.'"  And  he  goes  on  to 
explain  that  "  as  matters  noio  stand,  to  remove  the  political  dis- 
abilities would  be  the  surest  method  of  promoting  the  Reforma- 
tion.''' His  brother,  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  afterwards  Archbishop, 
was  on  similar  grounds  opposed  to  the  proposed  measure.  "  Its 
safety,''  he  observes,  "  depends  very  much  on  the  presumption 
that  the  Papal  cause  is  a  declining  one,  and  will  become  so  more 
and  more.  But  such  a  recognition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood is  calculated  to  give  them  a  new  footing,"  &c.  Toleration, 
according  to  both  prelates,  is  only  so  far  admissible  as  it  may  be 
expected  in  fact  to  undermine  the  tolerated  cause.  We  are  very 
far  from  saying,  be  it  remembered,  tliat  these  intolerant  views — 
and  we  could  cite  abundance  of  similar  evidence — are  peculiar  to 
Protestant  authorities.  We  only  say  that  the  alleged  testimony 
of  every  schoolboy  as  to  private  judgment  being  a  principle,  or  the 
principle,  of  the  Reformation  must  be  received  with  much  reserve. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  sense  in  which  it  may  be  plausibly  main- 
tained, as  Roman  Catholic  and  other  writers  have  often  insisted, 
that  private  judgment  is  a  first  principle  of  the  Reformation.  The 
Reformation,  it  is  argued,  broke  down  the  principle  of  authority, 
and  thereby  gave  full  scope  to  the  most  unrestricted  license  of 
belief.  Voltaire  was  the  lineal  descendant  of  Luther ;  Deism, 
Pantheism,  Darwinism,  and  all  the  other  advanced  theological 
"  isms  "  of  the  day  are  the  natural  varieties  of  Protestantism,  and 
the  common  spawn  of  the  Reformation.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
force  in  the  argument.  The  protest  of  Luther  and  his  allies  did 
certainly  give  ii  ^hock  to  the  idea  of  authority  such  as  it  had  not 
felt  for  centuries ;  it  was  not  surprising  that  men  who  had  broken 
loose  from  the  gi-eat  international  Church  which  had  hitherto 
dominated  Europe  should  find  their  disciples  breaking  oft",  in  course 
of  time,  from  the  lesser  local  communities  substituted  in  its  place, 
and  innovating  further  on  the  doctrinal  novelties  which  they  bad 
been  bidden  to  accept.  So  far  our  modern  "  isms  "  may  fairly  be 
considered  the  natural  outbirth  of  the  Reformation  ;  only  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  parentage  is  a  wholly  unconscious  one. 
The  Reformers,  one  and  all,  would  liave  cursed  their  spiritual 
progeny,  liad  they  ever  heard  of  it,  as  heartily  as  ever  the  Pope 
cursed  Luther.  And  when  we  remember  the  anathema  pronounced 
not  many  years  ago  from  the  platform  of  Exeter  Hall  on  a  recent 
work  of  doubtful  orthodoxy,  as  tlie  vilest  poison  ever  "  vomited 
from  the  jaws  of  hell,"  we  need  not  doubt  tiiat  here  the  Church 
Association  would  quite  agi'ce  with  the  Reformers.  In  the 
only  sense  in  which  private  judgment  can  be  called  a  principle  of 
the  Relormnlion,  it  is  a  principle  which  they  too  execrate. 

'Ihi.s  point  has  detained  us  so  long  that  we  can  but  touch  very 
cursorily  on  one  or  two  other  po88il)lo  inter))retatioiis  of  the 
princi|ile8  supposed  to  be  at  stake.  It  is  higiily  probable  that, 
in  titlliing  of  principles,  the  mcmorialistH  and  the  .Archbishops  were 
thinking  of  doctrines;  and  about  the  doc.triii(!s  of  the  Jieformation 
niany  people  who  are  even  better  informed  tiian  our  ideal  school- 
boy will  at  once  exclaim  that  tlieri!  can  bo  no  mistake.  At  the 
ri.Hk  of  Iji'ing  considered  ca)>tious  or  paradoxical,  wo  are  obliged 
again  to  interpose  with  nn  in([uiry  as  to  what  are  tiio  doctrines  of 
liio  ilel'ornmtion  P  One  such  (loctriiic,  and  omsonly,  is  proniinonlly 
])ul  forward  by  the  two  ArchbishopM.  'i'he  brad  and  front  of  the 
ollence  of  the  Ritualists  appears  to  bo  thitir  cncourugeinent  of 
" sacramental  confession."  Fur  bf)  it  from  us  to  meddle  with  so 
delicate  a  controversy ;  and  wo  are  tlie  less  called  upon  to  pronounce 
judgment  wbea  such  eminent  doctors  disagree.    Ail  wo  could 


gather  from  the  debate  the  other  day  in  the  Upper  House  of  Con- 
vocation on  the  subject  was  that  one  bishop  thought  confession  an 
excellent  thing  for  young  gentlemen  but  very  dangerous  for  young 
ladies,  while  another  bishop  appeared  to  think  it  might  be  useful 
to  both  sexes,  and  several  more  that  it  ought  to  be  summarily 
abohshed ;  and  since  then  all  sorts  of  writers  have  been  starting 
all  sorts  of  views  about  it  in  the  Guardian.  Such  matters  are  too 
high  for  us.  But,  without  pronouncing  any  opinion  on  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  confessional,  whether  Anglican  or  Roman,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  observe  that  its  rejection  cannot  with  his- 
torical accuracy  be  described  as  a  doctrine  of  the  Reformation. 
If  the  Reformation  generally  be  intended,  Luther  retained  the 
ordinance,  and  it  survived,  we  believe,  for  many  generations  in 
theory,  if  not  in  practice,  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  If  the  English 
Reformation  be  intended,  no  sj-llable  of  condemnation  of  this 
"  Romish  doctrine  "  is  to  be  found  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
and  the  old  form  of  absolution  was  retained  in  the  Prayer-book. 
We  are  still  therefore  no  nearer  to  a  discovery  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation. 

The  fact  we  take  to  be  pretty  much  this,  though  we  must 
content  ourselves  here  with  stating  it.  There  was  scarcely  a  point 
on  which  the  Reformers  were  sufficiently  agreed  for  it  to  be 
entitled  a  "  principle  of  the  Reformation,"  except  of  course  what 
their  position  inevitably  involved,  the  principle  of  resisting 
Rome ;  and  there  was  scarcely  a  single  doctrine  which,  for 
the  same  reason,  can  be  correctly  designated  a  doctrine  of 
the  Reformation,  except  one.  There  is,  if  we  mistake  not, 
an  almost  universal  consensus  among  the  leading  lieformers, 
British  and  Foreign,  and  a  highly  respectable  catena  of  standard 
Anglican  divines  from  the  Reformation  dovrawards,  to  avouch 
the  doctrine  that  the  Pope  is  Antichrist.  There  are  obvious  con- 
siderations of  controversial  and  practical  convenience  to  account 
for  this,  but  we  are  just  now  simply  concerned  with  the  fact. 
That  the  Pope  is  Antichrist  may  not  unreasonably  be  called  a 
doctrine,  or  even  the  doctrine,  of  the  Reformation,  and  we  much 
doubt  if  any  second  doctrine  can  lay  claim  to  such  high  authority. 
That  it  isstill  widely  held  among  members  of  the  Church  Association 
is  also  not  improbable,  but  neither  the  memorialists  nor  the  Arch- 
bishops have  once  alluded  to  it,  nor  was  it  greatly  to  their  purpose 
to  do  so.  On  the  one  hand,  the  doctrine  has  no  place  in  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  be  the  sins 
of  the  Ritualists,  an  excessive  deference  for  papal  authority  is 
generally  believed  to  be  precisely  the  "  Romish  error  "  which  they 
are  least  eager  to  adopt.  Indeed  Dr.  Cumming  has  of  late 
years  stood  almost  alone  in  vindicating  this  very  genuine 
principle  of  the  Reformation,  which  is  last  growing  obsolete 
among  educated  men.  Yet  when  once  we  get  beyond  it, 
we  search  vainly  for.  some  detail  of  doctrine  or  ritual  on  which 
the  Reformers  were  not  divided,  except  it  be  the  duty  of  repress- 
ing error  by  the  secular  arm.  And  we  suspect  that  a  good 
many  of  those  who  in  this  day  appeal  most  confidently  to  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation  would  have  been  treated  by  the 
Reformers  as  Calvin  treated  Servetus.  It  is  no  new  thing,  after 
all,  for  the  sepulchres  of  the  prophets  to  be  built  by  the  sons  of 
those  wlio  slew  them. 


REPORT  OF  THE  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  COMMITTEE. 

THE  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
operation  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  has  made  its  report, 
and  printed  its  minutes,  but  the  evidence,  which  primu.-^es  to  make 
a  more  than  usually  amusing  blue-book,  is  still  to  follow.  The 
upshot  of  the  document  tends  to  confirm  the  general  feeling  of 
impartial  bystanders  that,  however  much  our  Endowed  Schools  may 
have  wanted  reform,  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  real  nature  of 
the  Dissenters'  grievance  which  had  undoubtedly  much  to  do  with 
the  movement,  and  which  had  not  yet  grown  under  Mi'.  Miall's,  Mr. 
Osborn  Morgan's,  and  Mr.  Dixon's  nursing  into  being  in  itself  every- 
body else's  grievance,  still  the  Act  in  itself,  and  as  explained  by 
its  incidents,  Wiis  a  grave  blunder.  It  was  a  measure  of  the  widest 
powers,  served  up  by  its  promoters  with  the  sweet  sauce  of 
minimizing  explanations,  before  such  a  miscellaneous  tableful 
of  guests  as  the  iirst  Session  of  a  first  Parliament  after  a  drastic 
Ileform  Bill  was  likely  to  bring  together.  It  wa3  acccn-dingly 
passed  amid  what  an  Irishman  would  call  a  universal  chorus  of 
harmonious  misunderstanding.  The  snniUer  knot  of  doctrinaire 
school  relorniers  appreciated  the  arbitrary  powers  which  its 
clauses  conferred  on  the  future  Commissioners,  and  wisely  held 
their  tongues  upon  details.  The  larger  body  of  quiet  people  who 
thought  a  great  deal  more  about  Mr.  Forster's  assurances  than 
about  the  interpretation  of  a  long  Act  of  Parliament,  comforted 
themselves  with  the  belief  that  those  powers  were  only  intended  for 
the  bad  scliools,  and  that  when  one  was  found  to  do  its  work  satis- 
factorily, it  would  bo  merely  cleaned  up  and  mended,  and  not  pulled 
down  to  bo  constructed  afresh.  They  were  sonu-what  startled 
when  a  list  of  (Joniniissioners  and  Secretary  appeared,  all  belong- 
ing to  one  political  party,  and  when  they  reinenibereil  what 
some  of  those  gentlemen  had  said;  still  Lind  Lyttelton's  was 
a  name  which  carried  with  it  assurances  of  judicial  im- 
partiality, and  they  did  not  ceaso  to  hope  for  the  bi.'st.  Which 
H(<cliiin  proved  the  bettor  prophet  may  be  gathered  from 
the  draft  of  the  Report  which  Mr.  Forster  has  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  House  of  Commoui^,  and  followed  up  by  the  Bill  which  ho 
brought  in  upon  Thursday  night.  The  C'onnnittee  sat  upon  an  Act 
passed  by  the  Government  still  in  oilice,  and  the  Minister  who 
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passed  it  wm  in  the  cbair,  while  its  composition  accordinp^  to 
Parliamentary  precedent,  showed  a  majority  of  one  for  the  Minis- 
terial majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  itself.  So,  if  the 
Government  had  had  a  good  case,  and  if  the  measure  under  review 
hftd  secured  general  confidence,  a  Report  would  have  undoubtedly 
appeai-ed,  blessing  them  and  their  Act  and  their  Commissioners 
altogether,  by  however  small  a  majority.  "What  happened  was 
that  Mr.  Forster  proposed  a  Report  of  that  character,  and  that  two 
members  of  the  minority  prepared  their  Reports,  couched  in  very 
different  terms,  and  that,  although  the  Chairman's  draft  was 
adopted,  yet  in  its  progress  it  suflered  sufficient  change  to  give  it 
a  colouring  far  from  comforting  to  the  out-and-out  partisans  of 
the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners.  The  divisions  were  naturally 
numerous  and  close,  and  sometimes  the  friends  of  the  Commission 
and  sometimes  their  critics  gained  the  advantage,  but  on  the  sum 
total  a  remarkable  document  has  come  to  the  birth. 

The  Commissioners  are  tersely  summed  up  in  the  first  para- 
graph :— 

After  careful  consideration  of  this  evidence,  your  Committee  recommend 
that  the  powers  of  making  and  approving  schemes,  which,  by  the  last  section 
of  the  Act,  expire  at  the  end  of  this  year,  shall  be  continued,  with  some 
important  modifications.  The  published  opinions  of  some  of  the  Commis- 
stoners  on  the  subject  of  endowments  have  caused  alarm,  and  have,  in  some 
cases,  seriously  impeded  the  harmonious  action  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  secured  between  them  and  the  Governing  Bodies  of  the  Charities  with 
which  they  have  to  deal.  Their  own  experience,  as  they  state,  in  attempting 
to  work  the  Act,  has  convinced  them  that  the  country  was  hardly  prepared 
for  its  reception  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regi-etted  that  some  of  the  changes  pro- 
posed by  them,  especially  in  the  cases  of  certain  good  schools,  should  have 
been  such  as  to  hinder  the  hearty  co-operation  of  those  who  had  heretofore 
worked  to  render  them  efficient. 

It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  the  blows  thus  given  were 
salved  by  the  after-acknowledgment  that  "  much  sound  and  good 
work"  has  "been  done,"  "many  schools  received  new  life,"  and 
so  forth.  Every  one  knows  that  it  was  almost  physically  im- 
possible for  any  Commission  on  all  the  Endowed  Schools  of 
the  country  not  to  do  some — and  even  extensive — good  hy  a 
general  course  of  remodelling,  exercised  over  a  wide  area  of  subjects. 
The  remarkable  thing  is  that  the  Minister  who  evoked  Bill  and 
Commission  should  be  driven  to  make  himself  the  mouthpiece  of 
a  judgment  so  decisive  on  the  words  and  deeds  of  his  own  nominees, 
concluding  with  the  promise  of  "  more  clearly  defined  powers," 
or,  in  plain  language,  that  their  wings  are  for  the  future  to  be 
clipped.  This  part  of  the  Report,  at  all  events,  shows  that  those 
sections  of  society  who  were  alarmed  or  alienated  by  the  policy 
of  the  Commissioners  were  neither  fanatics,  reactionaries,  nor 
abettors  of  proved  corruption.  The  Committee  goes  on  to  pro- 
pose certain  modifications  in  the  working  details  of  the  Bill,  in- 
Tolving  powers  to  the  Commissioners  or  the  Educational 
Department  of  amending  schemes  on  the  representation  of  in- 
terested persons,  which,  .strange  to  say,  found  no  place  in  the 
Act.  At  the  same  time,  the  period  during  which  any  scheme  is 
to  be  before  Parliament  is  enlarged  from  forty  days  to  two 
months,  "and  that  such  period  shall  be  within  the  same  Session." 
It  is  .also  recommended  that  no  scheme  should  be  laid  before  Par- 
liament unless  a  petition  should  have  been  laid  before  the  de- 
partment to  that  effect  from  the  governing  body,  the  municipal 
corporation,  or  twenty  ratepayers.  A  proposal  to  secur^  the 
attention  of  Parliament,  by  throwing  upon  the  executive  the 
responsibility  of  moving  the  schemes,  was  lost  by  the  Chairman's 
casting  vote. 

The  Report  continues  to  recommend  an  extension  of  the  3rd 
sub-section  of  the  8th  section  of  the  Act,  which  "  excludes  from  the 
Act  all  endowed  schools,  not  being  grammar  schools,  in  receipt  of 
the  Parliamentary  Grant  for  Elementary  Education,"  and  in  com- 
pliance with  the  75th  section  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act 
of  1870,  which  "provides  that  schemes  may  be  made  hy  the 
Education  Department  for  such  schools,  on  the  initiative  of  their 
Governing  Bodies  " — 

That  the  same  procedure  shall  be  apyilied  to  all  elementaiy  endowments, 
not  being  grammar  schools,  of  whicli  the  annual  income  does  not  exceed 
100/.  And  your  Committee  would  further  recommend  that  the  Kducation 
Department  should  undertake  the  inspection  of  such  schools,  though  not  in 
receipt  of  any  Parliamentarj-  Grant,  and  that  power  should  at  once  be  given 
to  the  Governing  Bodies  to  charge  such  fees  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
£ducation  Department. 

The  Committee  further  recommends  that 

the  word/?  of  Sect.  11  of  the  Act  should,  in  any  amending  measure,  be 
understood  to  provide  that,  in  any  scheme  relating  to  any  endowment,  due 
regard  shall  be  paid  to  the  educational  interests  of  persons  of  the  same 
class  in  life  as  that  of  the  persons  who,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Act,  1869,  were  benefited  thereby. 

And  that 

The  Commissioners  should  be  enabled  to  retain  an  ecclesiastical  officer  as 
ex  offcio  Governor,  if  such  an  appointment  is  directed  by  the  original  in- 
strument of  foundation. 

The  Committee  then  reaches  the  knotty  question  of  the  pre- 
servation of  Denominational  education  in  schools  which  were  clearly 
set  up  by  their  founders  or  legislators  with  a  specific  religious 
character  which  has  continued  unrepealed  and  in  practice.  The 
19th  section  of  the  Act  was  at  the  time  presumed  to  meet  the  i 
equity  of  the  case,  and  no  doubt  it  has  done  so  in  the  opinion 
of  the  more  advanced  schools ;  but  interpreted  as  its  terms  were 
by  the  legal  authorities  on  whom  the  Commission  relied,  it  has 
been  crjnsidered  by  the  persons  most  directly  affected  to  have 
failed  in  that  -which  they  at  all  CTents  supposed  it  to  have 
meant. 


No  candid  critic  can  now  say  that  this  powerful  class  has  not 
a  justification  for  its  complaint  after  the  Committee  has  proposed 
to  amend  the  section  by  the  insertion  of  the  words — 

"  Any  educational  endowment  originally  given  to  charitable  uses  since 
the  passing  of  the  Act  1  WiU.  &  Mary,  c.  18,  commonly  called  the  Tolcratiofl 
Act,  if  by  the  express  terms  of  the  original  instrument  of  foundation  or  of 
the  statutes  or  regulations  made  by  the  founder,  or  under  his  authority,  ia 
his  lifetime,  or  witliin  50  years  after  his  death  (wliich  terms  have  teen 
observeti  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  Act),  it  is  required  that  tJie 
majority  of  the  Governing  Body,  or  the  majority  ot  the  persons  electing  the 
Governing  Body  of  sucli  endowment,  or  that  the  principal  teaclier  employed 
in  the  school,  or  the  scholars  educated  by  the  endovi-nsent,  shall  bo  members 
of  a  particular  church,  sect,  or  denomination." 

Other  amendments  more  strongly  embodying  the  grievance  felt 
in  the  working  of  this  clause  had  been  lost  by  the  Chairman's 
casting  vote,  after  which  Mr.  Forster  himself  moved  the  words 
which  we  have  quoted,  and  then  the  Committee  rejected  further 
amendments  framed  in  a  more  decidedly  Denominational  spirit. 
We  are  not  concerned  with  these,  except  to  observe  that  we  think 
Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  had  something  to  say  for  himself  in  his 
motion  to  omit  the  limitation  of  the  Toleration  Act.  It  may  be 
said  that  before  that  Act  no  man  would  have  endowed  a  school 
on  any  other  terms  except  conformity  with  the  Established 
Church.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  no  one  would  have  endowed  a 
school  at  all  except  with  the  desire  that  the  doctrines  of  that  Church 
should  flourish.  The  money  of  Nonconformists,  we  make  no  doubt, 
went  to  institutions  now  represented  by  the  flourishing  colleges  of 
which  the  Dissenters  are  so  justly  proud,  while  the  funds  poured 
by  Roman  Catholics  into  Douay  and  St.  Omer  have  been  repaid 
with  interest  by  the  State  in  the  shape  of  Maynooth.  No  one  can 
doubt  the  equity  of  further  mitigation  of  the  19th  section  con- 
tained in  the  following  provision  : — 

The  attention  of  your  Committee  has  been  drawn  to  the  incidence  of 
Sect.  25  u]X)n  cases  in  which,  while  the  terms  of  the  original  Foundatiion 
fail  to  bring  the  endowment  within  Sect.  19  of  the  Act,  recent  endowmenls 
of  at  least  equal  value  in  the  form  of  buildings  or  other  property,  have  been 
added,  in  the  belief  that  the  endowment  was  attached  to  a  particnbr  de- 
nomination. In  these  cases  your  Committee  think  that  tlie  scheme  siiowUl 
provide  for  the  continuance  of  the  religious  instruction  of  the  scholars 
belonging  to  such  denomination. 

The  Report,  after  further  regulating  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  and  defining  that  appeals  under  Section 
39  should  be  to  a  purely  legal  tribunal,  hits  another  blot  in  the 
recommendation  that 

Bj'  the  schemes  of  tlie  Commissioners  powers  are  given  to  GoverniEg 
Bodies  to  alter  from  time  to  time,  as  they  think  tit,  the  religious  instractiiiji. 
It  appears  undesii-able  and  unfair  to  the  scholars  and  their  parents  that  tJje 
character  of  it  should  be  changed  without  full  aad  ample  notice;  and  your 
Committee  recommend  that  alter  it  shall  have  been  once  laid  down  by  the 
Governing  Body,  no  change,  in  substance,  shall  be  made  without  a  yeai's 
notice. 

The  Committee  declined  to  commit  itself  to  the  wish  that  the 
House  should  take  up  the  dropped  portion  of  the  Bill  of  1869 
touching  inspection,  examination,  and  a  Central  Council,  and. 
wound  up  its  report  with  the  recommendation  to  continue  the 
powers  of  the  Commissioners  for  three  years,  with  power  to  the 
Privy  Council  to  add  one  or  two  more.  We  regret  and  are  sur- 
prised to  see  that  a  paragraph  moved  by  Mr.  Powell — that 

"  It  is  inexpedient  that  members  of  Governing  Bodies  of  grammar 
schools,  or  schools  of  equivalent  rank,  more  devoted  to  modern  science  or 
technical  instruction,  be  chosen  bj"  direct  vote  of  tlie  ratepayers  ;  and  where 
any  igembers  are  so  elected  the  principle  of  cumulative  voting  ought  to  be 
adopted,  as  in  the  case  of  school  boards" — 

should  have  been  lost  by  the  Chairman's  casting  vote  on  a  strictly 
party  division,  which  mustered  Mr.  Forster,  Sir  T.  Acland,  Mr. 
Kay  Shuttleworth,  Dr.  Lyon  Playl'air,  and  Mr.  Trevelyan  among 
the  Noes.  Another  division,  which  swept  two  of  the  Opposition 
into  the  Government  ranks,  rejected  a  recommendation  moved  by 
Mr.  Welby,  to  refer  to  a  Select  Committee  next  year  the  question 
which  has  really  [created  the  fundamental  difierence  between  the 
Act  of  J  869  and  the  scheme  of  the  previous  Inquiry  Com- 
mission— namely,  the  desirability  of  local  Boaj-ds  to  bring  specific 
knowledge  of  facts  to  bear  upon  the  rigorous  action  of  abstract 
theory. 

The  Bill  which  Mr.  Forster  has  brought  in  in  consequence  of  this 
Report  will  of  course  be  the  reflex  of  its  recommendatioais. 
Whatever  may  be  the  changes  to  which  it  may  be  subjected 
during  its  progress  through  the  two  Houses,  we  may  be  certain 
that  they  will  not  be  in  the  direction  of  letting  tlie  Commissian 
oil'  on  more  easy  terms  than  those  to  which  they  find  themselves 
subjected  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed*)!! 
the  motion  of  their  own  nominator. 


THE  NAVAL  REVIEW. 

IT  is  satisfactory  to  know  tliat  we  have  at  least  got  a  fleet 
which  is  capable  of  being  looked  at  by  a  foreign  \i8itor  on  a 
fine  day  at  the  anchorage  of  Spithead.  Perhaps,  one  might  say, 
the  newest,  and  in  design  the  most  powerful,  of  our  ships  would 
hardly  be  discernible  by  an  unpractised  eye.  The  great  feature  of 
the  naval  review  seems  to  have  been,  as  it  used  to  be,  bunting. 
The  five-mfisted  ironclads  are  superior  to  older  ships  in  capacity 
for  this  kind  of  decoration,  but  tlie  flag  that  braved  a  thouisand 
years  the  battle  and  the  breeze  must  have  encountered  a  new  ;ind 
formidable  difficulty  in  displaying  itself  from  an  iinmasted  turnet- 
sbip.  Beauty  is  a  conventional  idea,  and  national  taste  has  already 
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fceen  so  far  educated  that  reporters  of  the  naval  review  are  able  to 
find  "  picturesqueness "  in  the  Agincourt  and  Northtimherland, 
although  they  are  eloquently  silent  as  regards  the  personal 
appearance  of  the  Devastation.  The  Shah  cannot  have  any 
preconceived  ideas  as  to  naval  architecture,  and  therefore  he 
may  have  been  able  to  judge  the  fleet  at  Spithead  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  handsome  is  that  handsome  does.  He  could  at  least 
appreciate  the  strength  of  the  sides  and  power  of  the  guns  of  the 
ships  which  he  visited,  and  he  would  probably  think  that  capa- 
bility for  attack  and  defence  is  more  important  in  a  war-ship  than 
a  talent  for  looking  pretty  on  a  holiday.  Yet,  although  the  guest 
may  have  been  content  with  what  he  saw,  the  hosts  inevitably 
measure  the  present  by  the  past.  The  turret-ships  have  not  even 
yards  that  can  be  manned,  and  they  are  about  as  useless  at  a 
review  as  a  gentleman  of  eminent  scientific  or  literary  attainments 
who  cannot  dance  is  at  a  ball.  If  only  we  could  be  quite  sure 
that  the  turret-ships  would  under  all  circumstances  be  useful,  we 
should  not  so  much  mind  confessing  that  they  are  not  ornamental. 
There  was  a  saying  of  a  famous  man  that  he  could  not  fiddle,  but 
could  make  of  a  small  city  a  great  nation,  and  it  pleases  many 
Englishmen  to  say,  or  rather  to  think,  something  like  this  of 
themselves.  But  if  we  despise  amenities,  and  take  our  stand  on 
practical  utility,  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  feel  sure  that  our 
turret-ships  can  not  only  fight  but  swim.  An  "  old  woman's 
cruise  "  between  Portsmouth  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  however 
agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  landsmen,  is  not  much  of  a  test  of  the 
sea-going  qualities  of  a  fleet. 

We  have  still  a  wooden  fleet  which  can  fire  salutes  and  dress 
itself  in  bunting,  and  the  ships  which  first  welcomed  the  Shah 
bear  names  which  will  be  remembered  even  when  every  timber  of 
those  ships  has  perished.  The  Asia  is  a  two-decked  ship  pierced 
for  eighty-four  guns.  She  carried  the  flag  of  Admiral  Codrington 
when  that  "  untoward  event "  the  battle  of  Navarino  was  brought 
off'.  Being  chosen  for  flagship  in  the  Mediterranean,  we  may 
presume  that  she  was  considered  a  fine  specimen  of  her  class  in 
the  year  1827,  when  a  combined  fleet  of  English,  French,  and 
Russian  ships  did  their  best  to  destroy  that  Turkish  navy  which 
in  later  years  England  has  done  her  best  to  re-establish.  The 
history  of  this  battle  of  Navarino  is  not  altogether  encouraging 
to  naval  officers.  Admiral  Codrington  and  his  men  did  what  they 
considered  to  be  a  good  day's  work.  A  report  went  home  to  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  who  was  at  that  time  Lord  High  Admiral,  and 
he  being  only  a  plain  sailor,  was  vastly  pleased  with  what  he 
read,  and  he  went  immediately  to  King  George  IV.,  told  him 
that  Admiral  Codrington  had  behaved  like  a  Trafalgar  captain  as 
he  was,  and  his  crew  had  behaved  like  British  seamen,  and 
obtained  from  His  Majesty  promotions  and  decorations  and  sent 
them  off"  to  the  Mediterranean  squadron  without  delay.  But  then  the 
politicians  took  the  matter  up ;  a  change  of  Ministry  occurred,  and 
after  considerable  discussion  it  was  concluded  that  the  King  in  his 
speech  to  Parliament  should  describe  the  battle  of  Navarino  as  an 
"  untoward  event."  Shortly  afterwards  a  pretext  was  found  for 
recalling  Sir  Edward  Codrington  from  his  command.  However, 
it  was  generally-  felt  that  he  had  been  badly  treated  ;  and  naval 
officers  may  at  least  draw  from  his  case  the  inference  that  the 
country,  although  it  may  be  temporarily  misled  for  party  pur- 
poses, will  in  the  long  run  do  them  justice.  Thus  the  Asia  is  a 
relic  of  a  time  when  England  and  Ilussia  fought  together  against 
Turkey.  The  Ditke  of  Wellinyton,  a  much  younger  ship,  will  be 
beat  remembered  as  having  carried  the  flag  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier  when  England  and  Turkey  fought  together  against 
Ilussia.  This  ship  was  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
class  of  screw  three-deckers,  and  she  exemplifies  a  style  of 
shipbuilding  which  was  superseded  at  the  moment  when 
it  seemed  to  have  attained  perfection.  The  Donegal  is  an 
equally  fine  specimen  of  the  class  of  screw  two-deckers,  and 
she,  like  the  Dnke  of  Wellinyton,  became  useless,  except  for  orna- 
mental purposes,  while  still  a  new  and  splendid  ship.  She 
inherits  her  name  from  one  of  the  numerous  prizes  of  the  French 
war.  The  original  Doneyal  was  called  while  Frenchmen  owned 
her  IloiJie.  She  carried  the  pendant  of  a  squadron  destined  to 
land  troops  in  Ireland  in  179B,  and  she  was  captured  in  the  Bay 
of  Donegal  by  Sir  John  Warren.  She  did  good  service  to  her 
captors  imder  her  new  name,  and  when  she  was  worn  out  that 
name  was  given  to  a  now  sliip,  in  order  to  remind  Englishmen 
that  tlieir  fathers  contended  siiccesst'ully  against  Irish  re- 
bellion, baclted  by  French  hostility.  The  otlier  ships  whicli 
first  saluted  the  Shah  were  the  iSt.  Vincent,  a  sailing  three- 
decker,  whose  name  commemorates  at  once  a  skilful  seaman 
and  his  principal  exploit,  and  the  Victory.  It  may  not 
perhaps  be  unseasonable  to  quote  from  a  book  lately  published  a 
new  version  of  a  familiar  story.  Sir  Edward  Codrington,  as  we 
have  said,  was  u  Trafalgar  captain,  and,  being  married,  ho  of 
course  wrote  to  his  wife  an  account  of  what  ho  saw  and  what 
iio  did  at  sea  : — 

I  HuppoHf!  ii'>  nitiii  ovfr  Ixrfore' h.iw  such  a  Hislit  no  dourly  as  I  did,  or 
ratliiT  at)  wo  dul,  for  I  oallod  all  iiiy  liouU;iiiiiiLs  up  lo  «oe  it.  Allcr  pii.Hsiiif; 
Santa  Anmi  (li.uii.istod,  and  lior  ojipoiioiil.  Llio  Unyul  Huvcrciyn  liltlu  liottor, 
on  our  larbo.ii  il  .-lido,  Ijosido.t  tlirco  ol'  our  Hliip.s  and  kuiik!  of  tlioHO  of  tliu 
enemy  all  luiiipod  tof^ollior  on  our  Hlarlionrd  how,  wo  pnMsod  oloso  to  tlio 
yiclor;/,  liiil'iiii]>liil)le  (Kronoli),  TtnUiniri;  anil  /{ncmtaurv  (Vrvnch),  all 
nhroawt  or  alji.  ird  oaoh  ollior,  each  firiiij;  her  hroad.sitU^  and  l)oanliMg  llio 
other  at  the  time.    In  tliiH  Kituution  tlu^  two  I'lVMch  ."hips  weru  noon 

nettled;  bin  as  wo  were  tliu  only  whip  tlioroahoutH  nol  lirinni^ve  were  llio 
only  people  who  could  hove  a  di.stiuct  uninterniplcd  view  of  that  yrnnd 
and  awful  hcvm". 

Thus  wrote  the  captain  of  Iha^Orion  niuo  days  after  the  batMu 


which  he  describes.  His  account  of  the  bad  weather  which 
followed  the  battle  is  even  more  impressive.  He  was,  with  hia 
disabled  ship,  in  charge  of  still  more  disabled  prizes,  which  he 
was  endeavouring  to  save,  while  it  was  difficult  enough  to  save 
his  own  ship  in  the  tremendous  gales.  For  a  succession  of  days 
they  had  seen  neither  sun  nor  moon  nor  stars,  when  suddenly  a 
small  break  in  the  sky  revealed  a  few  stars,  heralding  that  partial 
shift  of  wind  which  just  enabled  the  Orion  to  creep  out  from  the 
near  danger  of  the  lee  shore.    Those  stars  were  Orion's  belt. 

So  much  for  the  navy  of  the  past.  The  navy  of  the  present 
continues  the  salute  with  monster  guns,  protected  by  massive 
walls  of  iron.  The  Royal  Sovereiyn,  one  of  the  earliest  turret- 
ships,  bears  a  name  which  was  made  illustrious  at  Trafalgar. 
She  could  alone  have  destroyed  the  allied  fleet  in  that  battle, 
and  perhaps  she  could  have  saved  herself  in  the  bad  weather 
which  followed  it,  and  perhaps  she  could  not.  Anyhow  we 
would  rather  fight  in  her  than  cruise  in  her.  The  Glutton 
embodies  one  great  improvement  in  naval  warfare,  and  she  pre- 
serves the  memory  of  another.  The  original  Glatton  had  been  an 
East  Indiaman ;  she  was  bought  into  the  Royal  Navy,  and  was, 
we  believe,  the  first  ship  armed  to  any  considerable  extent  with 
carronades,  which  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  with  Franc* 
were  a  new  and  valuable  invention.  The  carronade  was  a  short 
gun  of  large  bore,  which  threw  a  heavier  shot  than  the  long 
gun,  without  being  itself  so  heavy.  It  was  of  course  only  useful 
at  close  quarters,  and  the  Glattoii,  being  a  small  ship  of  modest 
demeanour,  tempted  a  squadron  of  French  frigates  to  come  within 
her  range,  and  mauled  them  terribly  before  they  could  get  away. 
It  will  be  well  if  the  new  Glutton  answers  the  expectations 
of  her  designers  equally  well.  The  difficulty  of  modern 
shipbuilders  lies  in  the  attempt  to  combine  qualities  which 
are  almost  incompatible.  A  reporter  eloquently  says  that  the 
"  harbour  ironclads  "  at  Spithead  are  about  the  ugliest  things  that 
were  ever  built,  but  also  the  most  to  be  dreaded.  Although 
ill  favoured,  they  are  the  most  satisfactory  sight  that  can  be  seen  at 
Spithead,  because  they  are  thoroughly  fitted  for  the  work  they 
have  to  do.  The  problem  of  building  sea-going  men-of-war  still 
presents  great  difficulties,  but  it  has  for  some  time  been  manifest 
that  we  could  not  do  wrong  in  building  turret-ships  for  coast  de- 
fence. The  progress  of  the  rival  arts  of  shipbuilding  and  gun- 
making  is,  indeed,  inconveniently  fast.  Already  the  Vanyuard, 
which  is  named  after  Nelson's  flag-ship  at  the  Nile,  has  fallen 
into  the  rear.  The  Ayincourt  may  in  a  few  years  be  as  completely 
superseded  as  the  armour  of  the  soldiers  who  fought  with 
King  Henry  V.  on  St.  Crispin's  day,  and  for  nearly  the 
same  reason.  When  once  it  appears  that  armour  cannot  keep 
out  shot,  the  progress  is  likely  to  be  short  towards  abolish- 
ing armour  altogether.  At  present,  however,  we  are 
endeavouring  to  make  our  armour  stronger,  and  the  Devasta- 
tion represents  the  furthest  point  in  this  direction  that  has 
been  attained.  It  is  said  that  a  ship  which  was  built  for  the 
Prussians  could  sink  any  ship  in  the  world  except  the  Devastation, 
which  could  sink  her.  Among  the  strongest  of  the  broadside 
ironclads  is  one  which  we  have  called  the  Sultan,  as  a  partial 
atonement  to  the  Turks  for  the  "untoward  event  "  of  Navarino. 
Among  the  weakest  is  the  Zealotts,  a  wooden  ship,  iron-plated, 
whose  name  recalls  a  characteristic  incident.  Just  before 
the  battle  of  the  Nile,  Nelsou  hailed  Captain  Hood  of  the 
original  Zealous,  and  asked  him  whether  he  thought  there  was 
water  to  pass  inside  the  French  line.  "  I  don't  know,  sir," 
was  the  answer,  *•  but  with  your  permission  I'll  stand  in  and 
try."  The  combined  skill  and  daring  of  captains  like  Hood 
enabled  admirals  like  Nelson  to  perform  what  a  few  years 
before  would  have  been  deemed  impossibilities.  After  all,  when 
we  have  done  our  utmost  in  ships  and  guns,  we  must  come  back 
to  the  only  sure  ground  of  trust,  which  is  the  quality  of  our  men. 
We  iwe  spending  money  liberally,  and,  speaking  gonerallj',  it  is 
spent  judiciously.  We  are  obliged  to  keep  abreast  of  the  world, 
or,  if  possible,  rather  before  it,  even  in  a  line  of  progress  which 
may  not  be  distinct  improvement.  We  are  sure  at  any  rate  to  do 
right  in  increasing  the  number  and  power  of  our  guns  and  the 
speed  of  our  ships,  and  in  giving  the  best  possible  training  to 
our  seamen.  The  more  we  study  our  naval  history,  the  more 
clearly  wo  shall  see  that  victories  have  beeu  chiefly  due  to  the 
skill  gained  by  constant  practice  upon  the  sea.  So  nmch  is  certain ; 
and  lor  the  rest  we  must  trust  our  country's  fortune,  remembering 
that  in  her  darkest  hours  the  clouds  have  broken  and  the  stars 
have  shone. 


ZANZIBAR  AND  BLOOMSBURY. 

AMONG  the  I'arliamentary  papers  of  the  week  we  have  come 
across  ono  which  seems  to  us  to  deserve  notice,  not  only  on 
its  own  account,  but  as  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  strange 
conl'usu)n  of  mind  under  which  the  Government  seems  to  labour 
in  regard  to  questions  of  economical  administration.  A  familiar 
proverb  warns  us  that  parsimony  and  wastefulness  may  bo  found 
together,  and  wo  have  here  a  striking  instance  of  the  combination. 
On  the  one  hand  wo  have  the  Zanzibar  Mail  contract,  upon  whicii 
the  Chancellor  of  the  J^^xchoquer  insists  upon  throwing  away 
1 1, 000/.  a  jear  in  order  to  get  himself  or sonio  of  his  subordinates 
out  of  a  foolish  scrape.  On  the  other,  wo  have  the  answer  of  the 
Treasury  to  a  recommendation  of  the  Trustees  of  liiu  British 
I\lus(!uni.  it  appears  that  an  application  has  lately  been  made  to 
thu  Trustees  by  the  dill'orent  classes  of  oHic.ials  in  the  Museum  for 
an  iucruasu  of  balarios.  Everybody  is  pniufuUy  aware  that  of  luto 
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years  prices  haye  risen,  and  the  value  of  money  has  diminished, 
and  many  of  the  salaries  in  the  British  Museum  were  fixed  at 
their  present  scale  as  far  back  as  1837.  Great  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  cost  of 
living  has  greatly  increased,  and  in  almost  all  ranks  of  life  wages 
and  salaries  have  gone  up  too ;  and  it  is  only  natural  that  the  officials 
of  the  Museum  should  feel  the  pinch.  They  have  always  been 
indifferently  paid,  considering  the  qualifications  required  from 
them,  and  their  position  contrasts  unfavourably  in  this  respect 
•with  that  of  clerks  in  other  Government  offices.  The  Trustees 
referred  the  memorials  of  the  different  sets  of  officials  to 
a  Sub-Committee  consisting  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  Lord 
Derby,  Lord  Stanhope,  Lord  H.  Lennox,  Lord  Acton,  Mr.  Wal- 
pole,  and  Mr.  Disraeli.  The  Sub-Committee  state  that  they  were 
informed  that,  "  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  salaries,  the 
slowness  of  their  progressive  rise,  and  the  lowness  of  their 
maximum,"  the  Museum  was  losing  and  would  continue  to  lose 
its  best  men.  Several  valuable  and  promising  officials  were 
mentioned  who  had  found  better  paid  employment  elsewhere,  or 
who  were  known  to  be  seeking  it,  and  it  was  added  that  others 
■were  only  held  back  by  the  hope  that  some  improvement  might 
be  made  in  their  position.  These  assistants  were  anxious  to 
retain  their  connexion  with  the  Museum,  but  they  felt  it  impos- 
sible that  they  could  remain  on  such  poor  salaries  as  were  at 
^present  assigned  to  them.  These  representations  appear  to  have 
made  a  strong  impression  on  the  Sub-Committee,  and  they  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  evil  was  really  a  grave  one,  and  that 
the  only  remedy  would  be  to  establish  "  a  scale  of  remuneration 
■which  will  not  only  induce  well-qualified  men  to  enter  the 
Museum,  but  will  hold  out  such  a  prospect  for  the  future  as  may 
induce  them  to  remain  in  the  service  of  the  Trustees."  They  go 
on  to  explain  in  detail  the  importance  of  having  a  competent  and 
«xperienced  staff.  The  duties  of  assistants  vary  according  to  the 
departments  to  which  they  are  attached,  but  they  must  all  be  men 
■who  have  received  a  liberal  education,  and  who  know  several  lan- 
guages in  addition  to  their  special  departmental  qualifications. 
The  work  of  the  Museum  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  impor- 
tant to  have  the  superior  grades  filled  by  men  who  have  been 
trained  in  the  estabfishment.  The  keepers  of  departments  have 
to  discharge  arduous  and  responsible  duties.  They  have  the  care 
and  custody  of  the  collections,  and  have  to  see  that  they  are  kept 
abreast  of  the  scientific  researches  of  the  day,  and  that  the  objects 
an  the  collections  are  properly  described,  classified,  and  preserved. 
It  is  obvious  that  work  of  this  kind  demands  high  scientific  attain- 
ments ;  but  the  keepers  must  be  something  more  than  men  of 
science.  They  must  be  men  of  business  also.  They  have  a  great 
many  administrative  functions  to  perform,  and  assistants  and 
attendants  to  look  after.  It  will  be  understood,  therefore,  that 
men  possessing  the  necessary  qualifications  for  these  offices  are  not 
to  be  picked  up  every  day.  Accordingly  the  Sub-Committee  re- 
commended additions  to  the  salaries  of  the  officials  of  the  Museum 
amounting  in  all  to  some  2,700/.  a  year  to  begin  with,  and 
reaching  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  a  maximum  of  5,700/. 

The  Report  of  the  Sub-Committee  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
a  general  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  with  a  supplemental  recom- 
mendation that  200/.  should  be  added  to  the  joint  salary  of  the 
Principal  Librarian  and  Secretary.  These  resolutions  were  for- 
vyarded  to  the  Treasury,  who  returned  a  curt  reply  that  "  My 
Lords"  regretted  that  they  "would  not  feel  warranted  in  ac- 
ceding to  any  alteration  in  the  present  scale  of  salaries." 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  answer  of  the  Treasury  sweeps  aside 
en  bloc  all  the  recommendations  of  the  Trustees.  There  is  no 
attempt  at  discriminating  between  the  different  sets  of  officials,  no 
partial  concession  of  their  claims,  nor  even  the  faintest  hint  that 
at  any  future  time  those  claims  will  be  more  favourably  consi- 
dered. The  officers  of  the  Museum  are  given  to  understand  that  the 
present  scale  of  salaries,  some  of  which  were  fixed  more  than  thirty- 
iive  years  ago,  must  remain  unchanged,  and  that  if  they  desire 
advancement  they  must  seek  it  beyond  the  walls  of  the  Museum. 
In  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  reply  of  the  Treasury,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bear  in  mind  the  authority  of  a  proposal  endorsed  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Museum,  the  governing  body  of  the  institution,  who 
are  responsible  for  the  care  and  management  of  the  collections,  and 
are  best  fitted  to  form  an  opinion  on  such  a  question  as  this.  In 
making  their  recommendations  the  Trustees  do  not  speak  vaguely 
or  at  random.  They  point  out  the  demoralizing  influence  exercised 
on  the  officers  of  the  Museum  by  the  insufficiency  of  their  sala- 
ries. "  Men,"  thejr  observe,  "  cannot  do  their  work  satisfactorily 
if  they  are  watching  for  the  chances  of  preferment  elsewhere. 
The  interests  of  the  Museum  have  suffered  and  will  continue  to 
suffer  from  this  cause  until  the  Trustees  are  in  a  position  to  offer 
such  remuneration  as  will  secure  and  retain  the  services  of 
the  most  efficient  men."    It  seems  to  us  that,  coming  from  such 

quarter,  this  is  a  very  serious  warning.  The  governing  body 
of  the  Museum,  consisting  of  distinguished  public  men  who,  it 
must  be  assumed,  have  weighed  their  words,  and  who  have  the 
best  opportunities  of  knowing  the  truth  of  what  they  assert,  inti- 
mate that  the  interests  of  the  establishment  are  suffering  in  con- 
sequence of  the  inadequate  scale  of  salaries  now  in  force.  Yet 
the  Treasury  pass  this  by  as  if  of  no  consequence  whatever.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  if  the  Trustees  are  fit  to  manage  the  Museum, 
they  are  fit  to  form  a  judgment  on  a  question  of  this  kind;  and 
the  rejection  of  their  proposal  by  the  Treasury  is  tantamount  to  a 
declaration  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  managers  of  that  institu- 
tion. Nobody,  of  course,  would  suggest  that  the  Treasury  should 
have  BO  choice  as  to  adopting  recommendations  proceeding  from 


the  Trustees.  It  is  indispensable  that  the  Treasury  should  have 
supreme  control  over  the  items  of  the  Estimates;  but  it  might  at 
least  be  expected  that  this  control  would  be  exercised  with  some 
regard  to  the  deliberate  opinions  of  those  who  are  immediately 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  a  great  national  establish- 
ment. The  Treasury  does  not  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the 
question  with  the  Trustees,  or  ofl'er  any  compromise.  It  settles 
the  whole  affair  offhand  with  a  sharp  and  peremptory  No.  We 
venture  to  think  that  neither  the  Trustees  nor  the  officers  of  the 
Museum  deserve  to  be  treated  in  this  way,  and  the  effect  which 
has  already  been  produced  on  that  institution  is  on  every  ground 
to  be  regretted. 

For  our  own  part,  we  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  think 
that  the  Government  of  a  great  country  should  always  make  a  point 
of  being  particularly  free  and  open-handed  with  its  money,  and 
should  not  look  too  narrowly  into  items  of  expenditure.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  Government  to  keep  jealous 
watch  over  expenditure,  and  to  study  economy  in  every  depart- 
ment. Even  the  richest  country  contains  a  vast  number  of  poor 
people  who  have  to  contribute  to  its  revenues,  and  who  suffer 
from  even  a  slight  increase  of  taxation.  There  is  no  analogy 
between  the  liberality  of  a  private  person  and  the  liberality  of  a 
State,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  in  the  one  case  a  man  is  spend- 
ing his  own  money,  while  in  the  other  case  the  Government  is 
spending  the  money  of  other  people.  Consequently,  what  might  be 
generosity  in  an  individual  becomes  extravagance  in  a  Ministry. 
There  is  only  one  justification  for  spending  public  money,  and 
that  is  that  an  adequate  return  is  obtained  for  it.  This  is  the 
test  to  which  we  would  reduce  every  item  of  national 
expenditure.  There  is  no  earthly  reason  why  the  State 
should  buy  things  which  it  does  not  want,  or  keep  up 
establishments  which  are  of  no  use  to  it,  or  why  it  should 
pay  more  than  a  fair  market  price  either  for  goods  or  services. 
There  is  nothing  shabby  in  looking  into  expenditure  and 
seeing  that  for  every  sixpence  laid  out  there  is  value  received. 
In  the  present  instance  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  quite 
entitled  to  insist  that  economy  shall  be  observed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  British  Museum  ;  indeed  he  is  bound  to  do  so.  But  then 
comes  the  old  question.  What  is  economy  ?  In  defending  his  pet 
Zanzibar  contract,  Mr.  Lowe  remarked  that  a  liberal  policy  was  the 
wisest  and  truest  policy,  and  accordingly  he  gave  the  Union  Company 
1 1  ,oooi.  a  year  more  than  they  had  first  bargained  for.  But  the  real 
test  is  whether  this  is  the  lowest  rate  at  which  the  Government  could 
secure  the  efficient  performance  of  the  contract ;  and  this  is  the 
question  which  the  Select  Committee  will  have  to  examine.  The 
same  test  may  be  applied  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  Bloomsbury. 
Can  an  efficient  staff  be  obtained  at  the  present  scale  of  salaries  ? 
The  Trustees  assert  that  it  cannot,  that  good  men  are  constantly 
being  drawn  away  from  them,  that  those  who  remain  are  dissatisfied 
and  unsettled,  and  looking  out  for  chances  elsewhere,  .and  that  the 
whole  establishment  is  gradually  becoming  demoralized.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  the  sort  of  men  who  are  wanted  for  the  Museum  are  not  to 
be  found  in  abundance,  and  that  even  if  men  could  be  found  at 
low  salaries  to  discharge  the  mere  routire  duties  of  the  place,  it 
would  in  the  end  be  more  profitable  to  pay  a  little  more  in  order 
to  secure  the  services  of  men  who  are  capable  of  rising  above 
routine  work,  and  of  promoting  the  interests  of  learning  and 
science.  The  British  Museum  is  an  establishment  by  itself.  Its 
officers  belong  to  a  peculiar  class,  possessing  special  qualifications, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  public  department  to  which  it 
would  be  more  unwise  to  apply  a  grudging  and  pinching  parsi- 
mony. If  it  should  turn  out  that  the  Government  have  j  i  ,000/. 
to  spare  on  the  Zanzibar  contract,  they  will  be  in  a  position  to 
grant  the  application  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  for 
a  small  fraction  of  that  sum. 


THE  ITALIAN  OPERAS. 

EXACTLY  the  same  story  might  be  told  about  the  proceed- 
ings at  Drury  Lane  up  to  this  moment  as  about  those  at 
Covent  Garden,  narrated  in  our  last  number.  Not  a  single  new  or 
unfamiliar  work  has  hitherto  been  given  at  Her  Majesty's  Opera ; 
but  in  compensation  various  singers  have  appeared,  who,  although 
unknown  here  even  by  name,  have,  with  more  or  less  good  reason, 
acquired  some  sort  of  distinction  abroad.  Mr.  Mapleson  was  less 
liberal  in  his  early  promises  than  Mr.  Gye.  Three  out  of  four 
"  novelties  "  advertised  in  his  prospectus  are  no  novelties  at  all, 
unless  well-worn  operas  become  novelties  on  account  of  the  simple 
fact  that  certain  of  the  dratnutis  persona  are  to  be  newly  cast. 
La  Favurita  has  been  familiar  here  ever  since  it  was  produced  by 
Mr.  Lumley  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  in  1847,  on  the  first  night 
in  the  first  year  of  tlie  opposition  at  Covent  Garden — when 
SignorGardoni  m.ade  his  debut  in  London  as  Fernando,  and  Madlle. 
Sanchioli,  also  a  stranger,  was  the  Leonora.  How  thoroughly 
amateurs  are  acquainted  with  every  scene  and  phrase  of  Dinorah 
(Le  I'ardun  de  I'ldermel)  need  scarcely  be  told.  Brought  out  in  its 
Italian  dress,  and  with  its  new  title,  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera 
(1859),  under  the  superintendence  of  Meyerbeer  himself,  who  took 
an  active  part  in  the  rehearsals,  it  has  ever  been  one  of  the  most 
popular,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  original,  of  Meyer- 
beer's lyric  dramas,  holding  its  own  even  against  the  Huyuenots, 
a  composition  of  a  very  different  order,  and  its  composer's  admitted 
masterpiece.  Nor  has  the  Mujnon  of  M.  Ambroise  Thomas, 
always  acceptable  when  Madlle.  Christine  Nilsson assumes  the  part 
of  the  heroine — so  unlike  in  some  instances  and  so  like  iu  others 
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to  the  real  Mignon  of  Goethe's  Wilhelm  Meister — any  more  claim 
to  be  styled  a  "  novelty "  than  the  other  pieces  enumerated. 
The  only  absolute  novelty  spoken  of  by  the  director  of  Her 
Majesty's  Opera  is  a  posthumous  work  by  Balfe.  The  libretto  is 
founded  upon  one  of  Walter  Scott's  Tales  of  the  Crusaders,  -which 
Mr.  Mapleson  announces  with  a  conglomerate  title  in  two  lan- 
guages— "II  Talismano;  or,  theKnight  of  the  Leopard."  That  Balfe, 
who,  from  the  Siege  of  Sochelle  (1835),  the  Maid  of  Artois  (1836), 
founded  on  the  ManonLescaut  of  Abbe  Prevost,  the  first  and  only 
opera  composed  by  an  Euglish  musician  for  the  celebrated  Malibran, 
down  to  the  Boheiman  Girl,  the  Rose  of  Castille,  and  their  some- 
what less  vigorous  successors,  played  for  many  years  the  part 
which,  according  to  the  expression  of  Jules  Janin,  Alexandre 
Dumas  played  in  another  way — that  of"  le  grand  amvscur" — 
had  nearly  finished  an  opera  upon  which  he  set  great  price,  was 
widely  rumoured  in  musical  circles.  If  Sir  Micliael  Costa  has 
consented,  as  is  stated,  to  supply  everything  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  work,  it  will  be  doubly  welcome;  for  though  Balfe 
was  by  no  means  a  great  composer,  he  unquestionably  held  his 
place,  even  when  Vincent  "Wallace  came  to  contest  it — not  to 
speak  of  Sir  Julius  Benedict  and  Mr.  G.  A.  Macfarren,  more 
gifted  musicians  than  either  of  them.  It  is  hoped  then  that 
Mr.  Mapleson  may  be  enabled  to  redeem  his  pledge,  and  that  the 
Talismano  will  positively  be  forthcoming,  more  especially  as 
Madlle.  Christine  Nilsson  is  to  sustain  the  chief  character — Edith 
Plantagenet.  The  final  clause  in  the  prospectus,  referring  to 
Lesdeux  Journees  (}'  Le  due  Giurnatc,"  or  the  "  Wassertragcr,"  as 
the  Germans  call  it) — "the production  of  which,  last  season,  created 
so  much  satisfaction  in  musical  circles  as  to  induce  tlie  director 
to  repeat  the  opera,  if  the  other  important  arrangements  will 
permit" — is  amusing.  The  compliment  to  Cherubini,  and  to  those 
who  hold  with  Beethoven  that  Cherubini  was  one  of  the  greatest 
of  dramatic  composers,  is  doubtful.  And  then  it  may  be  asked, 
what  are  "the  other  important  arrangements  "? 

To  more  than  these  promises  Mr.  Mapleson  has  not  committed 
himself,  but,  like  Mr.  Gye,  in  default  of  novelty,  is  content  to  fall 
back  upon  the  repertory  convenientlj''  at  hand.  This,  although, 
through  circumstances  unnecessary  to  explain,  not  so  varied  as 
that  of  Mr.  Gye,  who  for  many  years  has  been  supreme  con- 
troller of  one  particular  theatre,  is  sufficiently  large,  and  on 
the  whole  up  to  the  present  moment  good  use  has  been  made 
of  it.  Mr.  Mapleson,  it  must  be  admitted,  possesses  a  company 
efficient  at  all  points,  a  fine  orchestra,  an  excellent  chorus,  and  in 
Sir  Michael  Costa  the  most  skilful  and  experienced  of  operatic 
conductors.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  satis- 
factory than  the  ensemble  (to  use  a  French  word  for  which  we 
have  no  English  equivalent),  obtained  by  the  sagacity  and  scrupu- 
lous vigilance  of  this  admirable  chief,  who  seems  to  know  every 
opera  by  heart,  and  is  watchful  over  the  minutest  details.  The 
phrase  "  facile  2)ri?icej)s  "  may  unhesitatingly  be  applied  to  Sir 
Michael  Costa,  who  has  earned  his  right  to  it  by  long  perseverance 
and  rare  natural  endowments,  combined  with  that  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  discipline  whicli  is  no  less  indispensable  to  the  command 
of  a  body  of  musicians  than  to  that  of  a  regiment  of  soldiers. 

From  the  list  of  Mr.  Mapleson's  principal  singers  this  year  we 
miss  the  name  of  Madlle.  Marie  Marimou,  who,  on  her  first  ap- 
pearance, created  an  impression  so  extraordinary  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  its  weakening  and  weakening  as  time  went  on. 
That  such  was  the  case,  however,  is  not  to  be  denied,  and  we  can 
only  attribute  it  to  a  strongly  pronounced  mannerism,  which, 
attached  to  all  her  peribrniances,  made  one  performance  ap- 
pear so  like  another  that,  despite  her  singular  ability  in  a 
special  direction,  even  those  who  at  the  first  were  her 
warmest  admirers  became  more  and  more  indifferent.  "  Very 
clever  and  brilliant,"  everybody  said  —  but  really,  at  last,  | 
no  one  cared  much  about  it.  The  other  acknowledged 
favourites  of  Her  Majesty's  Opera — including  among  the  ladies 
Madlle.  Tietjens,  Madame  Christine  iNilsson,  Madame  Trebelli- 
Bettini,  and  last,  not  least,  Madlle.  lima  di  Muiska  (absent  last 
year)  ;  among  the  gentlemen,  Signors  JNIongini,  Campanini, 
Fancelli,  Kinaldini,  liota,  Meudioroz,  Agnesi,  Borella,  not  to 
name  the  minor  satellites — liavc  all  appeared.  In  addition  to  these, 
Mr.  Mapleson,  like  the  director  of  the  rival  theatre  in  Bow  Street, 
has  tried  experiments  with  strange  singers,  or  at  least  singer.s 
strange  to  this  country;  and,  on  the  whole,  with  proportionate 
success.  In  his  prospectus  the  Drury  Lane  manager  assures  us 
that  the  merits  of  tlie  new  artists  he  has  engaged  "  justify  liini 
in  confidently  subjecting  them  to  the  severe  ordeal  "  of  "  being 
presented  to  the  patrons  of  Her  Majesty's  Opera."  This,  at  first 
eight,  would  not,  in  the  eyes  of  connoisseurs,  signify  a  great  deal, 
seeing  that,  for  the  most  part,  frequenters  of  the  Italian  Opera  are 
not  universally  regarded  as  over-subtle  judges.  The  talk  about  a 
"  double  company,"  moreover,  is  somewhat  grandiloquent;  while 
that  about  till!  "  production  of  this  great  work,"  relerring  to  the 
'J\dism(t)io  of  Halle,  of  which  no  one.  Sir  Micliael  Coata  perhajis 
excepted,  just  now  knows  anything,  Reenis  a  trilio  overstrained. 

Mr.  Mapleson  may  be  congratulated  on  more  than  ono 
of  his  nfw  acquisitions.  Signor  Medini,  wlio  appeared  on  the  first 
night  of  the  season  as  the  Duke  of  l''crrara,  in  Luitczia  liurgia, 
ban  a  fine  ba.ss  voice,  and  is  an  actor  of  con.fidcrablc  intellig(^nco. 
Hi)  lias,  howev(!r,  a  tendiiicy  to  force  his  voice,  and  thus 
lV(^riuently  imjicrilH  Jiis  intonation.  This  was  not  only  ri'tiiarkcd 
in  JAtcnzia  horgia,  hut  in  other  operas.  Madlle.  Ostiive  Toiriani 
ftnjoys  the  advantages  of  youth  ami  a  preposHi;ssing  appoamnoe; 
but  th»!(4(>  did  not  cniiblo  her  to  do  entire  justice  to  the  part  of 
Oilda  {/{igokito)^  a  part  in   which   wo  havo  seen   so  many 


distinguished  artists,  from  Madame  Bosio  to  Madame  AdelinaPatti 
and  Madlle.  Emma  Albani.  Madlle.  Torriani  is  at  present 
inexperienced  as  an  actress,  while  as  a  singer,  though  her  Yoice 
is  young  and  fresh,  she  has  much  to  learn  and  as  much 
to  unlearn.  In  the  same  opera,  and  on  the  same  occasion,  another 
stranger,  Signor  Del  Puente,  a  barytone,  appeared.  The  character 
assigned  to  him  was  Rigoletto.  His  voice  possesses  a  certain 
marked  individuality,  but  his  method  of  delivery  is  not  always 
precisely  legitimate,  and  therefore  not  always  precisely  agreeable. 
Neverthelees,  though  far  from  being  a  Ronconi  (the  Rigoletto  par 
excellence),  Signor  Del  Puente  has  unquestionable  ability ;  and 
notwithstanding  his  wont  to  make  more  than  is  demanded  out  of 
every  situation  and  position,  there  is  enough  in  all  he  does  to 
encourage  the  belief  that  one  day  he  may  achieve  excellence,  both 
in  the  histrionic  and  vocal  departments  of  his  calling.  Another 
newcomer,  Madlle.  Justine  Macvitz,  with  a  pleasing  contralto 
voice,  looks  prett}',  sings  verj'  well,  and  acts  with  liveliness — in 
short,  is  a  more  than  acceptable  Maddalena.  Last  and  least,  a 
Signor  Pro  impersonates  tlie  spadassin  Sparafucile,  in  a  manner 
to  cause  regret  for  the  absence  of  Signor  Foli — not  to  name  the 
Sparafucile  of  Sparafuciles,  Signor  Tagliafico.  Madlle.  Macvitz 
shortly  afterwards,  Madame  Trebelli  being  indisposed,  was  cast 
for  Azucena  in  the  Trovatore,  and  Signor  Del  Puente  for  the  in- 
comprehensible Conte  di  Luna — both  making  a  step  in  advance, 
auguring  well  for  their  future  career. 

Another  newcomer,  Madlle.  Alwina  Valeria,  an  Englishwoman, 
(or  at.  least  an  American),  we  believe,  who  studied  first  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  under  Mr.  Wallworth,  and  then  took 
lessons  from  Signor  Ardili,  made  her  first  appearance  on  our 
Anglo-Italian  stage,  as  the  Lady  Enrichetta  of  Fiotow's  terribly 
hackneyed  Martha.  Madlle.  Valeria,  notwithstanding  the  manifest 
disadvantage  of  coming  immediately  after  Madlle.  lima  di  Murska 
in  the  same  part,  achieved  a  fair  success,  and  won  the  stereotyped 
encore  in  "  Qui  sola  vergin  rosa,"  for  which  she  substituted,  in 
accordance  with  prevalent  custom,  Moore's  "Last  Rose  of  Sum- 
mer." A  sillier  custom,  when  Italian  opera  is  in  question,  could 
scarcely  be  imagined.  \^'e  are  aware  that  Madame  Adelina  Patti 
set  the  example  by  introducing  "  Home,  Sweet  Home  "  after 
the  encore  which  usually  follows  whatever  other  ii-relevant 
piece  she  may  happen  to  sing  in  the  Lesson  scene  of  the 
Barhiere^  but  great  artists  should  be  copied  in  their  perfect 
achievements,  not  in  their  unaccountable  eccentricities.  Madlle. 
Valeria,  who  has  been  in  Italy,  and  has  sung  at  concerts  iu 
England,  was  a  debutante  on  the  London  operatic  boards.  More 
credit  is  therefore  due  to  her  for  the  favourable  impression 
she  created.  Her  voice  is  good  in  the  higher  tones  of  its 
register,  and  is  in  a  certain  degi-ee  flexible ;  but  it  still 
lacks  cidtivation,  which,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  only 
the  most  diligent  and  methodical  study  can  bring.  The  first 
representation  La  Favoritu,  besides  introducing  Madlle.  Tietjens 
in  a  part  she  had  never  previously  essajed  in  London^ 
brought  forward  a  new  tenor,  Signor  Antonio  Aramburo, 
who,  if  we  may  believe  the  official  prospectus,  has  already  made 
the  tour  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Spain.  A  new  tenor,  supposing 
him  possessed  of  voice  and  capabilities,  is  a  rara  avis ;  and,  like 
a  new  soprano,  has  always  the  chance,  to  employ  the  language 
of  operatic  critics,  of  "taking  the  town  by  storm."  Signor 
Aramburo,  however,  took  nothing  "by  stonii."  That  he  has  a 
good  voice  is  undeniable,  and  that  lie  has  in  a  great  measure 
learned  liow  to  use  it  is  equally  beyond  question ;  and  this  was 
shown  by  his  deliveiy  of  the  famous  air,  "  Angiol  d'  amore,"  in 
the  last  act.  Wherever  dramatic  energy  or  dramatic  expression 
is  required  Signor  Aramburo  was  sadly  deficient;  and  the 
great  scene  iu  which  Fernando  reproaches  the  King  with  the 
indignity  thrust  upon  him  under  the  simulated  form  of  honour 
left  him  powerless.  It  was,  in  truth,  entirely  beyond  his  capacity. 
Whether  the  fact  of  Mario,  among  all  representatives  of  Fernando 
incomparable,  being  in  the  house  to  a  great  degree  intimidiited 
Signor  Aramburo  it  is  not  easy  to  say ;  but  that  he  is  capable 
of  much  better  things  than  he  achieved  on  the  evening  to  which 
we  refer  has  been  exemplified  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  on 
none  more  convincingly  than  the  other  night,  when  he  appeai°ed 
as  I'ollio  (to  the  Norma  of  Madlle.  Tietjens),  by  his  manly  bear- 
ing and  vigorous  though  unexaggerated  singing,  like  Tamberlik 
before  him,  almost  rendering  tiiat  most  insipid  of  dramatic  per- 
sonages acceptable.  Signor  Castelmnry,  another  new  barytone- 
bass,  who  made  his  first  appearance  as  Mepjjistopheles,  in  Faust, 
did  not  create  a  very  lively  impression.  Ho  gave  a  more  than 
usually  grotesquo  delineation  of  the  character,  and  sang  iu  a  style 
hardly  less  grotesque.  Nevertheless  this  gi'utlenuin  has  unques- 
tionable ability,  as  was  subsequently  evinced  by  his  impersonatioa 
of  IjOthario  in  Migium.  Of  the  other  now  comers — Signora 
Cantoni,  (jollini,  and  Oalalani,  the  last  of  whom  appeared  on 
Saturday  as  iMcphistophelos — wo  prefer  .speaking  on  another  occa- 
sion. With  these  the  list  of  Mr.  Mapleson's  most  recent  engage- 
ments clo.Hcs.  Ho  lias  not  been  quite  so  fortumito  as  Mr.  Gye, 
who  at  least  can  boast  of  M.  IMaurel. 

'i'horo  are  no  more  rcmaiks  to  oiler  about  Mr.  Mnple.son's  new 
singers,  and  we  have  merely  to  add  that  the  old  ones  hav(<,  as  usual, 
done  good  service  to  his  establishnieiit.  About  Madlle.  Tietjens 
as  Lucrezia  Itm-gia,  Semiiauiide,  lyeonora  (//  /Vycn/orc),  Valentino 
{Lv.H  Jliigucnots),  and  Norma,  it  will  snllicH' to  fay  that  now,  as 
of  recent  years,  she  niniutains  her  po.sition  as  the  legitimate 
successor  of  (Jiulia  (iirisi.  Tiiis  great  artist  has  added  another 
cliaraeter  to  her  already  extensive  repertory — namely,  that  of 
Leonora  in  IJonizetti's  J-itvurita ;  and  Uiough  it  might  have  beea 
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thought  that  she  attempted  it  some  years  too  late,  it  is  pleasant 
to  record  that  she  achieved  a  complete  success,  aud  that  her  third 
Leonora — and  last,  unless  she  takes  it  into  her  head  to  impersonate 
the  Leonora  of  Paer — is  in  every  respect  worthy  her  first  aud 
second.  No  three  parts  could  be  more  imlike  each  other 
than  the  Leonora  of  Fidelio,  the  Leonora  of  //  Trovatore, 
and  the  Leonora  of  La  Favwita ;  and  the  mere  fact  that 
Madlle.  Tietjens  supports  the  three  with  equal  power  and 
equal  dramatic  expression  would  be  a  proof,  if  proof  were  wanting, 
not  only  of  her  cultivated  talent,  but  of  her  genius  as  a  lyric  artist. 
Madlle.  Christine  Nilsson  has  given  us  nothing  new.  She  has 
played  Marguerite,  in  Faust,  Violetta,  in  the  Traviata,  Lucia  de 
Lammermoor,  and  Mignon,  in  the  well-known  opera  of  Ambroise 
Thomas.  She  has  played  all  these  before,  and  there  is  really 
not  a  word  to  add  to  what  has  already  been  written  about  tbeui. 
Her  Mignon,  a  refined  and  exquisite  performance,  was  the 
most  welcome  because  the  least  familiar.  In  Lucia  Madlle. 
NUsson  is  surpassed  both  by  Madlle.  di  Murska  and  Madame  Patti ; 
in  Marguerite  she  has  known  formidable  rivals  (Patti  and 
Lucca,  for  example)  ;  in  Violetta  also  ;  but  in  Mignon,  up  to  the 
present  time,  she  has  met — here  at  least — with  no  competitor.  At 
the  same  time  it  would  be  agreeable  to  hear  her,  if  only  for  once, 
in  something  new.  People  are  well  nigh  tired  of  the  Margueritas, 
Lucias,  Violettas,  &c.,  and  would  gladly  welcome  a  ch;uige,  even 
for  some  interior  opera,  if  only  the  heroine  were  suited  to  the 
musical  voice  and  charming  personality  of  Madlle.  Ivilsson. 

Madlle.  lima  di  Murska,  who  in  her  peculiar  way  stands  alone, 
has  been  allowed  very  few  opportunities  of  distinction  this  year. 
She  was  aimounced  to  play  Dinorah  ;  but  the  announcement,  like 
the  scene  of  the  "  shadow,"  turned  out  to  be  mere  moonshine — 
and  yet  no  amateur  can  refuse  to  admit  that  the  Dinorah  of 
Madlle.  di  Murska  more  nearly  approaches  the  poetic  creation  of 
Meyerbeer  than  any  other  Dinorah  we  have  seen.  Signer  Cam- 
panini,  the  new  tenor,  regarded  with  such  curiosity  last  season, 
as  the  veritable  Italian  bold  enough  to  undertake  the  part  of  the 
hero  in  Wagner's  Lohengrin,  when  that  famous  work  was  pro- 
duced at  Bologna,  has  maintained  his  position,  and  ranks  with 
Madame  Trebelli-Bettini  among  the  most  valuable  members  of 
the  company. 


KING  JOHN  AT  THE  QUEEN'S  THEATRE. 

TTTR  revival  of  King  JoJin  at  the  Queen's  Theatre  belongs  to  that 
class  of  enterprises  which  deserve  rather  than  command  success. 
The  lady  who  performs  Constance  is  a  beginner,  and  needs  a  little 
experience  before  she  can  be  expected  to  do  her  best ;  and  in  this 
point  of  view  we  may  regard  the  performances  of  the  present 
week  as  mere  rehearsals  which  may  be  followed  by  something 
better  when  the  public  has  leisure  to  attend  to  it.  Whether  it 
was  worth  while  to  bring  together  a  company  of  veterans  for  the 
sake  of  a  recruit  may  be  doubtful,  but  it  certainly  was  worth  while 
to  do  this  for  the  sake  of  the  veterans  themselves.  If  the  end  does 
not  justify  the  means,  still  the  means  go  far  to  justify  the  end. 
It  is  no  reproach,  nor  ought  it  to  be  a  disappointment,  to 
the  lady  who  has  undertaken  the  part  of  Constance,  that 
her  success  is  less  manifest  and  indisputable  than  that 
of  Mr.  Creswick  in  King  John,  or  of  Mr.  G.  Rignold  in  Faul- 
conbridge,  or  of  Mr.  liyder  in  Hubert.  It  is  a  long  time  since 
three  parts  in  the  same  play  of  Shakspeare  have  been  so  well 
performed  as  these,  which  happen  to  be  specially  suitable  to  the 
actors  who  undertake  them.  A  considerable  approach  is  thus 
made  towards  that  completeness  of  representation  which  has 
been  of  late  years  so  much  desired  and  so  little  hoped  for  on  the 
English  stage.  We  could  wish  that  this  laudable  experiment 
were  more  promising  than  at  the  height  of  summer  and  of  the 
London  season  it  appears  to  be.  But  at  any  rate  there  is  the 
play,  and  the  loss  will  be  to  the  public  if  they  do  not  go  to  see 
It.  At  this  moment  we  are  all  busy  in  exhibiting  the  England  of 
the  present  to  a  foreign  guest,  and  we  have  therefore  little 
Idaure  to  contemplate  the  England  of  the  past.  Yet  the  picture 
which  this  play  ofiiers  of  what  England  was,  may,  if  we 
choose  to  look  at  it,  please  us  equally  with  any  picture 
that  can  be  painted  even  by  laudatory  newspapers  of  what 
England  is.  The  qualities  which  make  nations  great  were 
largely  po.ssessed  by  the  barons  whom  Shakspeare  imagined 
under  Elizabeth  and  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  John.  The  contem- 
poraries of  Shakspepve,  the  knightly  adventurers  who  robbed 
Spain  of  her  iU-got  wealth,  and  avenged  the  wrongs  of  the  native 
Americans  on  their  oppressors,  were  of  the  same  type  as  Faulcon- 
bridge,  "lord  of  his  presence  and  no  land  beside."  The  bluff  good- 
humour,  the  "large  composition,"  the  valour  and  fidelity  of 
Faulcon bridge,  make  up  a  character  which  Englishmen  still 
delight  to  think  is  national.  The  Bastard's  vindication  of  his 
mother's  fault  still  commands  a  certain  sympathy.  In  .spite  of  philo- 
sophers, moralists,  and  other  intellectual  people,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  bodily  strength  and  beauty  are  still  the  most  popular  of  all 
qualities.  It  is  not  the  gallery  alone  that  applauds  the  sentiment 
of  Eaukonbridge : — 

Neerls  niiuit  you  lay  yonr  heart  at  his  di.'ipoae— 
Subjected  tribute  to  oommandinK  love — 
Against  whof!<;  fury  and  uninutched  force 
The  aweless  lion  could  not  wage  the  fight, 
Nor  kfep  his  princely  heart  from  Richard's  hand. 
He  that  perforce  rob»  lion.i  of  their  hearts 
May  eaoiif  win  a  woman's. 

The  gallant  bearer  of  the  English  lions  under  the  bar  sinister  is  a 


true-born  Englishman,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  upon  the 
stage  a  better  representative  of  the  Bastard  than  Mr.  G.  Rignold, 
whose  well-earned  popularity  at  the  Queen's  Theatre  will  be 
largely  increased  by  this  performance.  The  part  of  Hubert  ia 
admirably  suited  to  Mr.  Ryder,  and  indeed  this  has  become  by 
general  consent  his  part.  It  would  be  difficult  to  speak  too  highly 
of  the  scenes  between  Mr.  Creswick  as  the  King  and  Mr  Ryder  as 
Hubert,  and  a  clever  performance  of  the  part  of  the  little  Prince 
Arthur  adds  much  to  the  interest  which  his  sad  fate  necessarily 
excites.  There  are  few  more  impressive  passages  of  dramatic  poetry 
than  those  in  which  the  King  first  hints  to  Hubert  to  murder 
the  Prince,  and  then  reproaches  him  for  acting,  as  he  thinks  he  has, 
upon  the  hint : — 

I  faintly  broke  with  thee  of  Arthur's  death  ; 
And  thou,  to  be  endeared  to  a  kin;^, 
Made  it  no  conscience  to  destroy  a  prince. 

It  would  be  difficult,  again,  to  surpass  the  scene  where  the  Eng- 
lish nobles  find  the  fair  boy  who  is  their  rightful  king  lying  dead 
beneath  the  walls  of  the  castle  from  which  he  endeavoured  to 
escape.  The  first  feeling  is  sorrow  for  the  dead,  and  the  next  is 
rage  against  his  supposed  murderer.  The  intervention  of  the 
Bastard  between  Lord  Salisbury  and  Hubert  exalts  the  idea 
already  formed  of  the  personal  prowess  of  King  Richard's  son,  and 
then  the  nobles  depart,  and  Hubert  bears  oft'  the  dead  prince  in  hia 
arms,  while  the  Bastard  speaks  the  beautiful  lines  beginning 
How  easy  dost  thou  take  all  England  up  ! 

The  last  act  is  necessarily  abridged,  aud  some  of  the  omitted  lines 
are  among  the  finest  of  the  play.  The  Bastard's  exhortation  to 
the  King  to  make  no  treaty  with  an  invader  is  perhaps  unsuitable 
to  an  age  which  is  governed  by  a  Ministry  of  three  courses.  But 
the  Bastard's  delight  when  he  hears  that  the  invader  will  make 
no  treaty  is  heartily  relished  by  the  gallery  : — 

By  all  the  blood  that  ever  fury  breathed, 
Tiie  youth  says  well. 

The  Pope  long  ago  invented  the  plan  of  international  arbitration, 
but  in  spite  of  the  exhortations  of  his  legates,  the  English  were 
generally  of  the  Bastard's  way  of  thinking,  and  preferred  to  settle 
their  dill'erences  with  the  French  by  the  Bastard's  method.  With 
an  enemy  encamped  quietly  on  English  soil, 

Mocldug  the  air  ^vith  colours  idly  spread, 

the  Bast.avd  could  see  only  one  course  open  to  an  English  king. 
His  unswerving  loyalty  to  that  King  becomes  more  conspicuous 
in  disaster.  The  King's  fortune  and  his  health  fail  together. 
He  is  brought  to  Swinstead  Abbey,  and  his  son  Prince  Henry 
sees  that  the  end  is  near.  The  pathetic  lines  which  Shakspeare 
has  given  to  the  Prince  are  mostly  omitted,  either  to  save  time  or 
to  avoid  overtasking  the  performer.  The  King  is  brought  on  a 
couch  into  the  orchard,  and  utters  his  complaint — 
Poisoned, — ill  fare — dead,  forsook,  cast  off. 

The  Bastard  enters  at  the  conclusion  of  tlie  speech,  as  if  in  answer 
to  this  affecting  appeal  for  help  and  sympathy.  Then  the  King 
dies,  and  the  Ba.stard  exclaims  that  his  soul  shall  soon  wait  on  his 
master  in  heaven, 

As  it  on  earth  hath  been  thy  servant  still. 

The  repentant  nobles  vow  allegiance  to  Prince  Henry,  and  the 
curtain  falls  as  the  Bastard  speaks  the  familiar  lines — 

Nought  shall  make  us  rue, 
If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true. 

It  is  not  good  manners  to  keep  a  lady  waiting,  but  in  order  to 
exhibit  the  wonderful  wealth  of  poetry  in  this  plaj',  we  have  dwelt 
first  upon  the  scenes  of  it  in  wliich  only  men  appear.  But  it  is  em- 
phatically a  woman's  play,  for  as  long  as  Constance  is  in  the  eye  or 
mind  of  the  audience,  every  other  character  is  subordinate  to  that 
of  the  widowed  mother  of  Prince  Arthur.  The  debate  between 
the  Kings  of  France  and  England  is  well  sustained,  and  we  must 
particularly  commend  Mr.  Creswick's  dignity  of  demeanour  as 
King  of  England  in  these  early  scenes.  But  it  is  quite  true,  as 
Constance  says,  this  is  her  throne  and  kings  must  bow  to  it. 
From  the  moment  that  she  first  speaks — 

Oh  take  his  mother's  thanks,  a  widow's  thanks — 
until  her  last  despairing  lamentation  for  her  lost  son — 

My  widow-comfort  and  niy  sorrow's  cure — 
she  is  the  sovereign  of  all  hearts.  It  is  probably  a  true  instinct  of 
managers  that  causes  them  to  bring  down  the  curtain  immediately 
after  Constance  has  spoken  her  final  words.  The  marriage  between 
Lewis  of  P'rance  and  the  Princess  Blanche  has  been  immediately 
followed  by  separation,  and  he  feels  as  a  young  man  might  uudeu' 
such  circumstances.  He  thinks  that  nobody  was  ever  so  miserable 
as  himself;  and  although  Shakspeare  has  allotted  the  supremacy 
of  grief  to  Constance,  yet  out  of  his  illimitable  treasury  of  lan- 
guage he  has  provided  Lewis  with  exquisitely  beautiful  and 
appropriate  words  to  express  his  sorrow.  We  all  know  the  lines 
which  many  of  us  may  in  some  moods  have  thought  the  most 
pathetic  of  all  complaints  that  have  been  uttered  by  disappointed 
love: — 

Life  i.s  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale, 
Ve.xing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man. 

But  at  this  moment  our  sympathy  is  so  absorbed  by  Constance 
that  we  have  none  to  spare  for  Lewis,  and  perhaps  the  only  im- 
pression that  we  have  about  him  is  that  he  is  a  nice  young  man, 
1  -who  might  be  useful  at  tea  parties,  and  is  conveniently  present  to 
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pick  up  tlie  head-gear  of  Constance  when  she  tears  it  off  and 
throws  it  on  the  ground.  We  shall  do  no  injustice  to  Miss  Clive, 
who  has  undertaken  the  part  of  Constance,  if  we  say  that  her 
success  in  it  is  less  manifest  than  that  of  the  three  actors  whom 
we  have  named  in  their  respective  parts.  She  has  been  well 
trained,  and  she  acts  carefully  and  intelligently,  and  when  she  feels 
confident,  as  she  may  safely  do,  that  she  is  not  likely  to  make 
mistakes,  she  will  do  well  to  endeavour  to  forget  herself  in  her  part 
more  completely  than  she  now  does.  To  use  a  vulgar  ex- 
pression, she  wants  to  "  let  out "  rather  more ;  not,  of  course, 
to  rant,  but  to  leave  her  arms  and  hands  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, and  to  think  only  of  the  son  who  is  taken  from  her  and 
carried  to  a  prison  which  is  likely  to  be  his  tomb.  An  actress 
of  good  physical  gifts  and  careful  training,  who  could  act 
Constance  in  the  natural  way  that  is  ascribed  to  the  elder  Kean 
in  Othello,  would  easily  make  herself  the  mistress  of  all  hearts  as 
Shakspeare  intended  that  she  should  be.  We  must  not  be  under- 
stood to  speak  in  depreciation  or  discouragement  of  Miss  Olive's 
efforts.  She  had  at  any  rate  a  reputation  good  enough  to  induce 
the  assembling  around  her  of  a  company  which  plays  Shakspeare 
with  more  complete  success  than  has  been  accomplished  in  recent 
years.    Sometimes  she  was  very  good  indeed.    The  lines — 

I  am  not  mad — I  would  to  heaven  I  were  ! 
For  then  'tis  like  I  shoidd  forget  myself ; 
O,  if  I  could,  what  grief  should  I  forget — 

were  spoken  with  an  earnest  feeling  that  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
contagious.  In  other  passages  the  audience  paid  her  the  highest 
compliment  of  anxiously  suppressing  a  disposition  to  interrupt  by 
applauding.  In  other  passages  again  she  seemed  to  be  thinking  of 
the  lessons  she  had  received,  instead  of  abandoning  herself  to  the 
impulses  of  a  passion  which  should  shake  the  world. 

It  is  probably  too  much  to  expect  that  this  most  national  of  all 
plays  should  receive  support  from  the  wealth  and  rank  that  are 
now  congregated  in  London.  There  are  Italian  and  French  and 
American  actresses  to  be  patronized,  besides  answering  the 
transcendent  claims  of  the  stars  of  opera,  and  therefore  of  course 
a  mere  aspirant  to  the  honours  of  indigenous  drama  must  remain 
unnoticed.  It  is  Miss  Olive's  own  fault  perhaps  for  appearing  at  this 
inconvenient  time.  Mr.  Gladstone  set  an  example  of  attending  a 
performance  of  King  John,  which  we  fear  has  not  been  generally 
imitated  in  the  upper  circles  of  society.  However,  if  there  are 
any  persons  in  London  who  care  to  see  Shakspeare  acted,  they  had 
better  go  to  the  Queen's  Theatre.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  per- 
formance there  is  as  good  as  in  the  present  condition  of  the  stage 
is  likely  to  be  seen. 


THE  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  M.'^TCH, 

AT  one  time  the  University  match  bade  fair  to  end  as  it  did 
three  years  ago,  when  a  victory  that  seemed  already  won 
was  wrested  from  Oxford  in  the  very  last  moment  in  a  scene  of 
excitement  which  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed 
it.  Three  men  had  to  go  in  to  get  two  runs ;  and  Mr.  Cobdeu 
sent  them  back  with  three  successive  balls.  This  year  three  men 
were  left  to  go  in  to  get  one  run ;  and,  curiously  enough,  Mr. 
Butler,  as  in  1870,  was  the  first  of  the  three.  There  the  parallel 
ends  ;  for  this  year,  instead  of  falling  to  the  first  ball,  Mr.  Butler 
hit  it  and  won  the  match.  A  second  termination  to  the  University 
match,  such  as  happened  in  1 870,  would  have  been  infinitely 
more  wonderful  than  a  double  dead  heat  in  racing ;  yet  the  sup- 
porters of  Oxford  must  have  felt  their  hearts  in  their  mouths  last 
Tuesday,  when  Mr.  Butler  went  in  to  make  the  winning  run. 

Apart  from  this  remarkable  coincidence,  the  match  was  distin- 
guished this  year  by  il.s  surprises  and  by  its  constant  con- 
tradiction of  preconceived  ideas  and  established  precedents.  First 
of  all,  public  ibnn  was  utterly  upset;  for,  according  to  public 
form,  Oxford,  which  has  won  every  match  of  imi)ortance  this  season, 
ought  to  have  found  an  easy  victim  in  Cambridge,  which  hiis  not 
been  successful  once.  We  are  no  great  believers,  for  our  own  part, 
in  public  form  at  cricket.  Tlie  chances  of  racing  are  often  talked 
about;  but  racing,  as  compared  with  cricket,  is  a  downright  cer- 
tainty. Thero  are  so  many  contingencies  by  which  an  innings  may 
be  brought  to  a  premature  end,  or  prolonged  almost  indelinitely, 
and  by  which  a  bowler  may  get  rid  of  his  opponents  with  ease  or 
be  baulked  of  hi.s  prey,  that  they  defy  calculation.  Yet,  year  after 
year  we  iind  good  judges  attempting  to  make  exact  calculations  of 
the  cliances  (;f  the  resj)ectivu  sides,  and  grumbling  and  complain- 
ing in  no  measured  terms  if  tliey  are  not  duly  fullilled.  If  thero 
is  ono  trutli  more  than  another  wliicli  long  oliservalion  must  liavo 
impressed  on  the  minds  of  old  cricketers,  it  is,  wo  sliould  have 
thouglit,  tliat  whicli  is  (expressed  in  tho  maxim — never  lay  odds 
on  a  cricket-match.  Yet,  in  tho  face  of  many  warnings,  partly 
iiom  enthusiaHin,  partly  from  au  involuntury  adlieienco  to 
tho  bugbear  of  public  form,  men  continue  to  lay  odds,  and 
fiuH'er  accordingly.  It  is  hardly  credible  that  as  much  as  live 
to  two  and  threo  to  ono  was  laid  on  Oxford  before  tlio  niatcli 
commenced  liwt  Monday,  solely  because,  ns  wo  liavo  said,  Oxford 
had  ^ot  MO  far  llirougli  the  season  witiiout  a  defeat,  and  iicr  two 
i'uHt  bowlers — tlicre  is  no  human  being  less  to  bo  dep(uided  on  llian 
a  fast  amateur  Ijowier — had  scattered  tlio  wickets  of  the  Maryle- 
bono  I'lloven,  Mr.  Yardley's  among  them,  only  a  week  ago.  And, 
«aid  the  layera  of  odels,  if  .Mr.  ^  urdlcy  cimld  not  iiliiy  the  Oxforil 
bowling,  mobt  certainly  the  Cainhi  idge  JOleven  will  not  be  aljlo  to 
flay  it ;  and  so  thuy  tuok  heart,  and  laid  yut  u  point  more.    As  , 


we  are  already  digressing,  we  may  go  on  to  make  a  remark  or  two 
on  the  general  question  of  betting.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that 
there  appears  to  be  a  very  large  and  increasing  amount  of  betting 
on  the  University  match ;  in  fact,  as  much  money  changes  hands 
over  it  as  over  the  boat-race.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  it  should  be 
so,  but  there  is  no  getting  rid  of  the  unpleasant  fact.  Men  wiU 
back  their  opinions  with  their  money ;  and  when  there  is  a  certainty 
of  a  fair  contest,  of  the  absence  of  all  those  disgraceful  intrigues 
and  chicaneries  without  which,  it  appears,  modern  racing  could 
not  exist,  there  is,  of  course,  an  additional  inducement  to  specu- 
late. Then  no  invitations  are  held  out,  as  in  racing,  to  take 
half-a-crown  and  return  five  pounds.  At  present  happily  there 
are  no  professional  cricket  prophets,  tipsters,  or  commission  agents. 
Equal  meets  equal  in  fair  field,  and  offers  or  takes  the  odds  at 
his  pleasure.  Much  also  of  the  betting  that  takes  place  is 
nominal.  A  winner  over  the  University  match  caimot  reckon  on 
paying  in  a  sum  of  money  to  his  banker's  account  within  a  fev/ 
days.  There  is  a  tacit  understanding  that  these  sorts  of  obliga- 
tions are  settled  when  convenient.  Perhaps  this  partly  accounts 
for  the  extreme  liberality  of  prices.  In  the  morning  of  hope 
the  layers  of  odds  offer  them  like  wealthy  men  who  care 
not  what  they  give ;  in  the  evening  of  disappointment  the 
prudent  takers  discover  that  the  fruits  of  their  forethought  carmot 
be  garnered  in  for  a  twelvemonth  perhaps — or,  perhaps,  for  all 
time.  Little  ill-feeling  is  created  on  the  whole ;  for,  when 
beggars  play  at  being  rich  people,  the  sport  soon  becomes  of 
necessity  harmless.  Occasionally  some  blustering  swaggerer  who 
twenty  years  ago  was  a  second-rate  coverpoint,  and  has  since 
depended  on  the  University  or  the  Eton  and  Harrow  matches  for 
a  pitiful  income,  may  bully  a  poor  lad  whom  he  has  wheedled  out 
of  a  ten-pound  note ;  and,  book  and  pencil  in  hand,  all  the  world 
like  a  Bromley  betting-man,  may  demand  immediate  payment ; 
but  such  instances  are  rare.  To  the  credit  of  those  concerned,  it 
may  be  said  that  many  a  thousand  pounds  lost  over  tlie  Uni- 
versity match  and  remaining  unpaid  has  never  been  asked 
for,  and  that  there  has  been  no  diminution  of  friendship  betweea 
winner  and  loser.  ;  Evil  will  be  the  day  when  two  young  fellows, 
who  have  no  business  to  risk  a  sixpence,  shall  take  advantage  of  a 
piece  of  good  or  bad  luck  to  treat  one  another  like  a  couple  o£ 
Jew  bill-brokers. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  point  from  which  we  have  wan- 
dered. Public  form  was  altogether  upset  by  the  issue  of  the 
University  match ;  and  this  was  one  of  its  many  surprises. 
Oxford,  to  go  back  no  further  than  the  matches  played  on 
metropolitan  grounds,  had  beaten  not  only  the  Maiylebone 
Club,  assisted  by  its  professional  bowlers,  but  also  the  county  of 
Middlesex ;  and  Middlesex  brooks  few  superiors.  Cambridge,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  been  well  beaten  by  the  Marylebone  Club^ 
and  had  also  suffered  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  comparatively 
weak  county  of  Surrey.  Nor  could  there  be  two  opinions  about 
the  Cambridge  bowling.  It  was  essentially  weak.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  O.xford  bowling  was  effective ;  it  had  proved  itself  to 
be  so ;  and  one  of  the  two  fast  bowlers  had  in  1871  accomplished, 
the  feat  of  taking  every  Cambridge  wicket  at  Lord's.  What  had 
been  would  be  again ;  and  therefore,  even  admitting  that  Cambridge 
had  some  good  batting,  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  result  j. 
on  the  contrary,  the  result  hung  on  the  balance  up  to  the  last,  and 
the  verdict,  as  finally  announced  on  the  telegraph  board,  was  so 
doubtful  that  many  of  the  prominent  supporters  of  Oxford  must 
have  lost  their  appetites  for  dinner,  while  many  of  the  hangers-on. 
— tidewaiters  on  fortune — threaded  their  way  (to  use  the  correct 
expression)  through  the  crowd,  and  were  seen  of  men  and  takers 
of  odds  no  more.  Then,  as  to  the  contradiction  of  established  pre- 
cedents at  this  match.  Experience  has  shown  that  one  fast  bowler^ 
on  one  side  or  another,  nearly  always  comes  oil'.  Last  year  Mr. 
Powys  for  Cambridge,  the  year  before  Mr.  Butler  for  0.\ford,  in 
former  years  Mr.  Fellowes,  Mr.  Teape,  and  others  whose  name  is 
legion,  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  and  have  conhrnied  the 
theory  that  Lord's  is  essentially  a  bowler's  ground,  and  still  more 
essentially  a  fast  bowler's,  if  he  has  a  little  luck  on  his  side.  This 
year  the  two  fast  bowlers  of  Oxford,  Mr.  Butler  and  Mr.  Boyle,  did 
but  little  good,  and  never  established  a  panic  for  a  moment,  while 
Mr.  Sims,  the  Cambridge  fast  bowler,  was  absolutely  useless.  Mr.. 
Jeffery,  a  slow  bowler,  or  thrower,  or  whatever  critics  may  please 
to  designate  him,  got  rid  of  the  powerful  Oxford  Eleven  in  their 
iirst  innings ;  and  Mr.  liidley  and  Mr.  Maude  disposed  of  Cam- 
bridge in  their  second  innings.  Then  again,  tho  fielding  is  always 
considered  ono  of  tho  great  points  of  tho  University  match. 
Men  are  just  at  their  best  for  lielding  then.  To  the  quickness 
and  agility  acquired  at  school  is  added  the  strength  obtained  in. 
increa.sing  3'ears;  and,  with  very  fow  exceptions,  an  amateur's  fielding 
wanes  year  by  year  after  ho  leaves  college  till  it  becomes 
so  inelfectivo  as  to  neutralizo  that  batting  power  which 
deserts  a  criclfoter  hist  of  all.  Tliis  week  tlio  fiiilding  shown 
by  the  two  I]levens  would  have  been  more  suited  to  a  Lords 
and  Commons  match  —  and  wonderfully  stiff  in  tho  back 
our  hereditary  and  elected  legislators  aro.  Let  us  hope  tliat  their 
principles  are  equally  rigid.  There  was  an  absence  of  that  lissom- 
iiess,  that  power  of  siuliicn  dash  and  quick  recovery,  for  which  wo 
aro  so  in  the  habit  of  looking  from  yt)ung  men  of  twenty  to  twenty- 
two  years  of  ag(!.  Tho  return  of  (he  ball  also,  and  tlio  tiirowiug 
generally,  were  uiiprecise  and  irregular.  Thero  was  a  strange 
want  of  life  and  spirit  about  tlio  fielding,  which  wa.';,  for  tho  most 
)iart,  dul!  and  heavy.  It  was  essentially,  from  beginning  to  end, 
a  batting  contesl,  a  struggle  of  power,  patience,  and  porsevoranco, 
between  two  Elevens  of  batsmen.    And,  as  such,  it  was  deserving 
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of  high  commendation,  as  well  as  remarkable  as  a  novelty  in 
University  matches.  There  was  no  very  brilliant  or  very 
ditficult  bowling  on  either  side,  and  no  very  dashing  fielding ; 
there  was  of  course  a  certain  number  of  straight  balls,  requiring 
to  be  met  with  a  straight  bat ;  and  the  question  was,  on  which 
side  would  there  be  shown  the  greatest  amount  of  steady  resistance. 
In  elfect,  there  was  very  little  to  choose  between  the  two  sides ;  for 
each  had  excellent  batting,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  the  best 
men  on  each  side  fully  sustained  their  reputations.  The  Cambridge 
captain  had  bad  luck  ;  but,  to  counterbalance  that,  Mr.  Wallroth, 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  men  on  the  other  side,  was  not  allowed 
by  fortune  any  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself.  If  the 
palm  of  merit  is  to  be  bestowed,  it  must  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Otta- 
way,  whose  unrivalled  steadiness  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
break  the  hearts  of  any  bowlers.  As  a  captain  also  it  must  be 
said  that  he  shone  conspicuously,  the  management  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Eleven  being  in  many  respects  very  faulty.  In  fact,  the 
last  chance  of  Cambridge  was  wantonly  thrown  away  on  Tuesday 
by  no  long  stop  being  put  to  Mr.  JefFery's  bowling. 

We  must  add,  in  conclusion,  that  very  little  can  be  said 
in  favour  of  the  wickets  provided  for  this  great  match.  There 
has  not  been  a  single  good  wicket  at  Lord's  as  yet  this  season ; 
and  experience  tells  us  that  when  once  the  Eton  and  Harrow 
match  is  over,  the  ground  is  left  pretty  much  to  take  care  of  itself. 
This  sort  of  management  will  not  pay  in  the  long  run.  The  great 
and  well-deserved  popularity  of  the  present  Secretary  of  the 
Marylebone  Club  may  enable  matters  to  be  carried  on  at  Lord's 
during  his  tenure  of  office  on  the  principle  of  getting  as  much  as 
possible  out  of  the  pockets  of  members  and  the  public,  and  doing 
as  little  as  possible  for  one  or  the  other ;  but  such  a  state  of  affairs 
will  not  continue  for  ever.  It  is  almost  an  insult  to  common  sense 
to  suppose  that  a  cJub  with  an  income  often  thousand  a  year  cannot 
find  the  means  of  covering  half-a-dozen  acres  with  turf  adapted  to 
the  game  of  cricket;  yet  we  dare  say  the  Committee  of  the  Maryle- 
bone Club  would  plead  that  they  spend  plenty  of  money,  and  yet 
that  the  grass  will  not  grow.  They  had  better  then  shut  up  the 
gates  of  their  ground,  because  there  are  other  clubs  in  London 
whose  Committees  do  not  spend  so  much  money,  and  yet  can 
make  the  grass  grow,  and  who  can  provide  wickets  for  any  number 
of  great  matches,  on  which  cricketers  may  play  without  any  fear 
of  their  teeth  being  knocked  down  their  throats,  or  their  arms 
being  disabled. 


REVIEWS. 


BEESLY'S  SKETCH  OF  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  HISTORY.* 

WE  always  note  with  interest  the  kind  of  food  which  is  pro- 
vided for  the  boys  of  our  great  schools,  especially  when  the 
food  is  really  home-made  and  not  got  up  by  speculators  outside. 
A  book  written  in  a  school,  for  the  boys  of  that  school,  by  one  of 
the  masters  of  that  school,  is  worth  infinitely  more  as  evidence, 
and  it  is  really  likely  to  be  worth  more  in  itself,  than  any  number 
of  Student's  Humes  and  rubbish  of  that  kind,  got  up  to  order  by 
some  drudging  editor  or  some  enterprising  publisher.  The  gap 
between  the  real  scholar  and  the  schoolmaster  is  commonly  rather 
a  wide  one ;  but  a  genuine  schoolmaster's  book  helps  us  to  see 
how  wide  it  really  is,  and  whether  anything  is  doing  towards 
bridging  it  over.  Mr.  Beesly's  little  book,  dictated  to,  and  written 
down  by,  the  Marlborough  boys,  helps  us  to  see,  most  likely  what 
the  Marlborough  boys  are  learning,  at  any  rate  what  Mr.  Beesly  is 
teaching  them.  We  see  that  they  are  taught  a  great  deal  ofMommsen 
and  a  little  of  Curtius ;  and  we  see  that  some  faint  notions  of  the 
relations  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  to  the  general  history  of  the 
world  are  begiiming  to  make  their  way,  if  not  into  the  minds  of 
the  boys,  at  least  into  the  mind  of  their  teacher.  Perhaps  those 
notions  are  as  yet  too  faint  to  get  far  beyond  the  mind  of  their 
teacher ;  still  it  is  a  wholesome  and  needful  stage  that  they 
should  be  getting  there  at  all.  Anything  that  is  really  wanted  to 
be  remembered,  especially  if  it  sounds  at  all  novel  and  para- 
doxical, should  be  put  forth  very  clearly  and  boldly,  and  it  is  no 
harm  to  put  it  forth  a  good  many  more  times  than  once.  In  teaching 
Greek  and  Roman  history  we  should  remember,  from  the  very  first 
moment,  to  take  care  of  the  two  ends.  The  teacher  should  make  the 
lads  feel  from  the  very  ^first  moment  that  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  not  only  real  men — it  is  something  to  get  as  far  as 
that  —  but  that  they  were  also  men  akin  to  ourselves, 
that  their  language,  their  mythology,  their  institutions,  were  all 
part  of  the  same  primaeval  stock  as  our  own.  This  kind  of  thing 
should  not  be  kept  as  a  piece  of  esoteric  knowledge  for  higher  forms 
or  anything  of  that  sort ;  it  should  be  well  put  into  the  boy's 
head  from  the  first  moment  that  he  hears  of  a  Greek  or  a  Roman 
at  all.  It  is  the  old  story,  which  we  are  not  ashamed  to  preach 
again  for  the  ten-thousandth  time,  that  what  seems  hard  to  the 
teacher  who  has  to  unlearn  is  not  hard  to  the  learner  who  has  only 
to  learn.  Mr.  Beesly  clearly  knows  something  about  these  things 
himself — that  he  is  a  little  behindhand  is  shown  by  his  using  the 
obsolete  word  "  Indo-Germanic  " — but  he  is  half  afraid  to  put  them 
ont  to  his  boys.  He  says  something  about  them,  in  a  rather 
feeble  and  halting  way,  when  he  gets  to  the  beginning  of  his 
lioman  story ;  but  he  begins  Greece  by  talking  about  "  four  gi-eat 

•  A  Sketch  of  Greek  and  Roman  Hislori/.  In  Four  Chapters.    By  A.  H.  | 
Beeslv.  For  the  use  of  Marlborough  College.  Kivingtons :  London,  Oxford, 
and  Cambridge.   1872.  ' 


Asiatic  Empires,"  as  if  he  were  afraid  of  Professor  Rawlinson,  01 
as  if  he  wished  to  do  something  for  the  souls'  health  of  liis  boys 
by  talking  to  them  about  Nebuchadnezzar.  So,  at  the  other  end, 
Mr.  Beesly  clearly  has  glimmerings  that  the  Roman  Empire  did 
not  altogether  come  to  an  end  in  476 ;  he  lets  out,  as  it  were, 
that  something  of  the  kind  went  on,  that  it  lingered  almost  to 
our  own  day,  that  it  had  a  great  effect  on  men's  minds, 
and  that,  alongside  of  all  this,  the  actual  unbroken  Eastern  Empire 
went  on  for  a  long  time  without  interruption.  Mr.  Beesly  has  clearly 
heard  of  all  these  things ;  but  either  he  has  not  yet  learned  that 
they  are  the  central  facts  round  which  all  history  gathers,  or  else 
he  thinks  them  too  strong  meat  to  be  good  food  for  the  Marl- 
borough boys.  So  he  tells  them  that  the  Empire  came  to  an  end 
in  476,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  them  a  kind  of  hint  that  it  did 
not.  Let  us  assure  him  that  all  these  things,  instead  of  being 
strong  meat  at  all,  are  the  merest  milk  for  babes,  if  only  the  babes 
have  not  got  hold  of  some  kind  of  Godfrey's  Cordial  before 
they  are  helped  to  the  milk.  When  the  thing  is  once  grasped, 
there  is  really  nothing  mysterious  in  the  fact  that  Justinian  and 
Heraclius  ruled  from  the  Ocean  to  the  Euphrates.  Still,  with  all 
this,  it  is  something  to  find  masters  in  our  great  schools  so  much 
as  feeling  their  way  towards  clear  and  scientific  notions  of  history. 
Mr.  Beesly  is  still  only  in  the  court  of  the  Gentiles ;  but  it  is 
something  to  be  even  there.  It  is  something  to  have  even  set 
foot  in  the  right  path,  and  to  have  left  outer  darkness  behind. 

Mr.  Beesly  shows  himself  far  more  at  home  in  the  Roman  than 
in  the  Greek  part  of  his  story.  That  is  to  say,  a  great  part  of  the 
Roman  sketch  is  really  a  summary  of  Mommsen,  while  in  the 
Greek  part  we  only  see  a  few  touches  from  Curtius.  And  we  are 
glad  to  see  from  the  Preface  that  the  great  writers  of  our  own 
tongue  are  not  wholly  forgotten  in  Mr.  Beesly's  teaching.  For 
besides  "  Mommsen's  Portraits  of  the  great  Roman  Leaders,"  the 
boys  are  recommended  to  read  "  Arnold's  account  of  Trasimene  " 
and  "  Grote's  account  of  the  battle  of  Syracuse."  The  Greek  part 
is  very  short  compared  with  the  Roman,  and  it  has  apparently  been 
slurred  over  and  done  in  a  hurried  way.  For  instance,  Mr.  Beesly 
should  not  say  that "  there  was  the  legend  of  the  Trojan  war,  which 
has  been  commemorated  in  the  Iliad,"  and  directly  afterwards 
that  "  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  Argos  was  the  chief  State." 
Such  a  way  of  talking  as  this  cannot  lead  to  any  clear  under- 
standing of  the  difi'erence  between  history  and  legend,  and  it  must 
leave  the  boys  rather  puzzled  to  know  whether  Mr.  Beesly  looks 
on  the  Trojan  war  as  a  real  event  or  not.  But  still  less  should 
he  teach  them  that  "at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  Argos 
was  the  chief  State."  It  is  the  most  remarkable  thing  in  the 
Homeric  politics,  a  thing  which  Thucydides  remarked  long  ago, 
even  if  Mr.  Beesly  has  not,  that  "  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war  " — that  is,  during  the  state  of  things  which  Homer  describes, 
whether  there  was  a  real  Trojan  war  or  not — the  chief  power  of 
Greece  was  not  Argos,  but  Mykene.  This  is  just  one  of  the 
things  in  which  the  mythical  story  cannot  be  wrong,  and  which 
therefore  ought  specially  to  be  impressed  on  the  learner's  mind. 
Mr.  Beesly  should  surely  be  able,  when  the  Marlborough  boys 
construe  the  line  which  tells  them  that  Agamemnon  reigned 
over  many  islands  and  all  Argos,  to  teach  them  that  Argos 
here  is  not  merely  the  city  so  called,  but  all  Peloponnesus  at 
the  least.  Then  again,  in  the  next  page,  Mr.  Beesly  has 
got  hold  of  Mr.  Grote's  striking  comparison  between  Greece 
and  Switzerland ;  but  he  tells  us  that  "  it  was  broken  up  as 
Switzerland  is  broken  up  now,  and  the  ties  which  connected  it 
were  much  the  same  sort  of  ties  which  now  connect  Switzerland." 
Now  in  the  page  before  he  had  said,  very  truly,  that  the  only  bonds 
of  union  among  the  Greeks  were,  "  a  common  origin,  a  common 
religion,  a  common  mythology,  common  oracles."  Does  Mr. 
Beesly  really  think  that  the  Swiss  cantons  are  now  bound  together, 
or  even  that  they  were  bound  together  up  till  1798,  by  no  closer 
ties  than  these  ?  Does  he  not  know  that  the  lack  of  a  common 
origin  and  a  common  religion  is  just  the  thing  which  keeps  them 
separate,  so  far  as  they  are  kept  separate  ?  Mr.  Beesly  probably 
means  what  Mr.  Grote  meant — namely,  that  Greece  was  then,  and 
that  Switzerland  is  now,  the  chief  example  of  a  system  of  small 
States;  but  Mr.  Grote  took  care  not  to  express  himself  in  the 
confused  and  inaccurate  way  in  which  Mr.  Beesly  has  done. 
Directly  afterwards  we  get  a  glimmering  of  Curtius ;  "  As  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Greece,  some  say  that  Greece  was  peopled  from  what 
are  called  Greek  colonies  of  Asia,  others  say  that  these  were 
really  Greek  colonies  of  the  Greek  towns."  We  see  no  reason  at 
all  to  adopt  Curtius's  view  on  this  head,  but  if  the  matter  was 
to  be  mentioned,  the  two  doctrines  should  have  been  put  forth  a 
little  more  clearly.    Then  we  read  : — 

In  Greece  proper  the  chief  Ionian  state  was  Athens,  the  chief  Dorian  state 
was  Sparta.  The  great  lawgiver  of  Sparta  was  Lycurgiis.  By  N-ictories 
over  the  Messenians  and  Argives  Sparta  acquired  the  headship  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  when  the  Persian  war  broke  out  was  the  chief  state  of  Greece. 
The  rural  inhabitants  of  Laconia  were  called  Perioeci,  the  slaves  were  called 
Helots.  The  Spartans  themselves  were  the  descendants  of  conquering 
Dorian  immigrants.  The  Perioeci  were  the  descendants  of  the  race  those 
immigrants  conquered. 

Now,  whatever  we  think  of  the  historical  truth  of  the. details  of 
the  Dorian  invasion,  surely  the  great  change  which  made  the 
geography  of  historical  Greece  so  different  from  the  Greece  of  the 
Homeric  catalogue  ought  to  be  spoken  of  directly  in  its  proper 
place,  and  not  to  be  thrust  in  a  corner  in  this  way.  Nor  is  it 
accurate  to  say  that  Kleisthenes  "expelled  the  tyrant  Hippias," 
though  of  course  it  is  better  to  think  so  than  to  think  that  he  was 
expelled  by  Harmodios  and  Aristogeiton ;  Kleisthenes  no  doubt  had 
a  hand  in  bringing  about  the  expulsion  of  Hippias,  but  it  was 
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surely  Kleomenes  and  his  Spartans  who  actually  expelled  him. 
Mr.  Beesly's  book  is  certainly  on  a  very  small  scale,  but,  on  the  one 
hand,  he  has  sadly  starved  the  Greek  part  of  his  little  book,  in 
order,  as  it  would  seem,  to  put  forward  some  particular  notions 
about  Roman  imperialism,  and  moreover  an  accurate  statement 
does  not  necessarily  take  up  more  room  than  an  inaccurate  one. 

Mr.  Beesly  gives  a  picture  good  in  itself,  but  rather  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  scale  of  the  Greek  part  of  his  book,  of  Athens  in 
her  glory  under  Perikles.  But  all  the  later  part,  even  the  struggle 
against  Philip  is  sadly  cut  short,  and,  both  here  and  in  the  Roman 
part,  we  get  the  exploded  notion  about  Achaia  becoming  a  Roman 
province  in  B.C.  146,  about  its  being  the  last  Greek  State  w^hich 
the  Romans  annexed,  and  so  forth.  All  this  wipes  out  the  fact, 
so  characteristic  of  the  Roman  policy,  that  Achaia  itself  was  not 
made  a  province  all  at  once,  and  that  several  free  Greek  States 
lived  on  to  be  annexed  by  Vespasian.  Their  freedom  was  of  course 
only  held  by  sufferance,  as  the  freedom  of  San  Marino  is  now  ;  but 
it  is  an  important  part  of  the  history  both  of  Greece  and  Rome 
that  States  in  this  relation  were  systematically  allowed  to  go  on 
till  a  very  late  time.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Beesly's  sketch  of  Grecian 
history  is  very  slight,  and  is  by  no  means  so  accurate  as  the  work 
of  a  teacher  of  youth  ought  to  be. 

The  Roman  pai-t  takes  up  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  book, 
and  it  is  much  more  carefully  done.  It  is,  as  we  have  said,  mainly 
a  summarj'  of  Mommsen.  In  page  49  we  even  find  a  whole  pas- 
sage of  Mommsen,  a  very  true  and  eloquent  passage  certainly, 
embedded  bodily  in  Mr.  Beesly's  text.  But  towards  the  beginning 
there  are  touches  from  Mr.  Seeley ;  and  Mr.  Beesly  tells  us  that, 
in  dictating  the  Fourth  Chapter,  he  constantly  referred  to  Mr. 
Cougvexe's  Homan  £mpi7-e  of  the  West.  Some  people,  it  seems,  do 
not  know  when  they  are  killed  ;  we  had  thought  that  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  had  made  an  end  of  Mr.  Congreve  long  ago.  When  we  say 
that  Mr.  Beesly  gives  iis  chiefly  a  summary  of  Mommsen,  we  are 
pretty  well  relieved  from  criticizing  Mr.  Beesly  in  any  detail. 
Whatever  people  think  of  Mommsen,  they  will  think  the  same  of 
BIr.  Beesly.  At  the  same  time,  we  wonder  that  Mr.  Beesly  has 
given  so  little  space  to  the  earliest  parts  of  Mommsen's  theories,  his 
inquiries  into  the  ante-Roman  state  of  Italy,  which  to  our  mind 
are  worth  far  more  than  any  of  his  political  talk.  But,  whether 
Mommsen  speaks  with  his  own  mouth  or  employs  Mr.  Beesly  as 
his  prophet,  we  wonder  more  and  more  at  the  notion  that  Gains 
Gracchus  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  King  or  one  striving  to  be 
a  King.  We  are  more  concerned  with  the  winding  up,  where,  as 
we  said,  Mr.  Beesly  has  got  some  glimmerings,  but  only  glimmer- 
ings, of  the  connexion  between  Roman  and  universal  history.  Let 
us  see  Mr.  Beesly's  notion  of  Odoacer : — 

Eicimcr  was  one  of  the  barbarian  defenders  of  the  empire.  He  made  bis 
creatures  emperors  one  after  the  other,  preferring  to  be  himself  a  "  mayor  of 
the  palace."  Odoacer  succeeded  to  his  positiou,  but  he  was  sick  of  the 
fiction  of  an  emperor,  and  setting  aside  the  puppet-emperor  Augustulus  (it 
is  not  without  significance  that  the  first  emperor  was  called  Augustus  and 
the  last  Augustulus)  sent  the  insignia  of  royalty  to  the  emperor  of  the  East 
at  Constantinople,  and  made  the  senate  of  Eome  acknowledge  that  the 

visible  power  had  passed  for  ever  from  the  Eternal  City  Odoacer 

only  substituted  the  regal  for  the  imperial  title,  and  imitated  as  far  as 
he  could  the  old  regime.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Theodoric  and,  in 
Erance,  of  Clovis.  There  was  in  I'act  no  other  system  to  take  as  a  model, 
and  there  was  still  before  men's  eyes  the  surviving  Eastern  empire  to  keep 
alive  the  old  faith  in  imperial  institutions. 

JMr.  Beesly  here  shows  that  he  has  some  kind  of  notion  that  the 
Empire  went  on  at  Constantinople,  but,  if  Odoacer  was  "  sick  of 
the  phantom  of  an  Emperor,"  he  showed  his  sickness  in  a  very 
odd  way  by  receiving  from  the  phantom  the  rank  of  patrician  and 
the  government  of  Italy.  Theoderic,  passed  over  in  half  a  line, 
put  on  a  level  with  Chlodwig,  and  quartered,  along  with  the  West- 
Goth  Theodoric,  in  France,  show  us  that  Mr.  Beesly  has  a  good 
deal  to  learn  before  he  will  have  reached  the  stage  at  which  he 
can  do  much  in  the  way  of  teaching  others.  But  we  believe  that 
he  has  really  set  out,  though  he  has  as  yet  not  got  on  very  far,  iu 
the  right  wayj  ao  we  wish  him  all  good  luck  in  his  future  studies. 


LONGMAN'S  THREE  CATHEDRALS  OF  ST.  PAUL'S.* 

IT  was  a  timely  thought  on  the  part  of  Mr.  William  I>ongman, 
who.se  services  on  behalf  of  the  completion  of  St.  Raul's  as 
Chairman  of  its  Finance  Conmiittee  cannot  be  over-estimated,  to 
enlist  popular  interest  in  Wren's  great  work  by  a  volume  of 
miscellaneous  information,  pleasantly  strung  together  and  churni- 
ingly  illustrated,  on  the  Cathedral  of  London.  No  doubt  the 
history  of  St.  i'aul's  had  recently  been  told  in  classical  and 
stately  diction  by  the  eloquent  pen  of  Milman ;  but  the  late 
])ean's  standard  work  is  not  a  volume  likely  to  engage  the  easy 
studies  of  tliat  niiscellaiieou.s  nuiltitude  of  readers  who  require  to  bo 
reminded  at  this  moment,  not  <jnly  thai  tlieru  is  a  St.  I'aul's  which 
they  are  bound  to  rehpect,  but  a  St.  I'aul's  wliich  they  are  bound 
to  ii»sint  in  making  still  nujre  worthy  of  the  care  and  adiniraliou 
of  I'uture  generations.  We  wish  tluit,  iiiHleiul  of  its  soincwliat 
lengtliy  title,  Mr.  Longman  liad  called  his  book  "  Old  and  New 
St.  J'aul'a,"  for  the  actual  title-page  not  only  leads  the  reader  to 
expect  a  variety  ol  information  which  no  an  luuologist  is  fully  com- 
petent to  supply,  but,  as  we  believe,  it  also  involves  an  asHuniption 
which  it  would  bo  inipowsible  for  any  one  to  justify.    We  do  not 

*  A  Ilittunj  of  llii:  Tlirie  Cnlliuilriill  tti  tliciiliil  tii  SI.  Paul  in  I.imilt>ii, 
Willi  Uifirnna  rliitjhj  In  lliitir  Sliui  lure  unit  Aiihilii  Inn  ,  mill  llw  Smirna 
wliencr  Me  iiKcmnarif  Funda  werr.  dtrittd.  liy  VViUiuiu  LuugUlun,  F.S-A. 
Lvndou  :  Longmaua  &  Co.  1S73. 


complain  that  the  author  passes  away  fi-om  the  first  of  his  "  three  " 
Cathedrals  on  the  second  page  ;  for  it  is  our  conviction  that  thia 
first  Cathedral,  as  the  first  of  three  churches  of  St.  Paul's,  never 
had  a  distinctive  existence.  The  case  stands  thus ;  a  fire,  as  to 
the  date  of  which  there  has  been  some  uncertainty,  but  which  Mr. 
Longman  assigns  to  the  year  1087,  consumed  the  then  Cathedi-al 
of  St.  Paul's.  Four  hundred  and  ninety  years  before  this  date 
Mellitus,  one  of  St.  Augustine's  companions,  himself  the  first 
English  Bishop  of  London,  and  subsequently  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  proctired  the  foundation,  by  the  Bretwalda  Ethelbert, 
in  the  city  over  which  he  presided,  of  a  monastic  church,  dedicated 
in  honour  of  St.  Paul,  and  serving  as  the  Cathedral.  Mr.  Long- 
man's assumption,  unsupported  by  evidence,  is  that  the  building 
consumed  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  could  claim  an 
architectural  identity  with  the  one  constructed  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth,  after  having  endured  through  five  centm-ies  of  changing 
customs,  ebbing  and  flowing  civilization,  civil  turmoils,  Danish 
invasions,  and  unrecorded  conflagrations.  Accordingly,  he 
assumes  the  continuance  during  this  time  of  as  distinctive  a  first 
Cathedral  as  the  building  constructed  by  W^ren,  and  now  ruled 
by  Dean  Church,  is  ou  the  same  theory  the  third.  We  simply 
record,  upon  the  credit  of  our  architectural  experience,  that  we 
hold  this  continuity  to  be  next  to  impossible.  If  there  were  any 
building  of  the  early  middle  ages  of  which  the  continuous  identity 
might  seem  undoubted,  it  would  be  the  praj-Norman  Cathedral  of 
Canterbury,  regarding  which  there  is  a  succession  of  authorities, 
including  such  writers  as  Bede,  Osbern,  Eadmer,  and  Gervase, 
whose  accumulated  evidence  all  supposes  that  the  Roman  Church 
restored  by  St.  Augustine  existed  with  many  alterations  until 
its  ruins  were  rased  to  make  way  for  his  own  nobler  structure  by 
Lanfranc.  Yet  Professor  Willis,  in  his  Architectural  History  of 
Canterhiiry  Cathedral.,  after  mustering  their  collective  statements, 
is  driven,  in  speaking  of  the  Church  as  enlarged  by  Archbishop 
Odo  between 940 and 960,  to  ask  "who can  tell"  whether  "this  was 
the  ancient  Roman  Christian  building,  or  whether  Augustine  or 
one  of  his  successors  might  not  have  rebuilt  it  ?  "  He  continues : — 

It  was  part  of  the  policy  of  Augustine,  acting  under  the  advice  of  Pope 
Gregory',  not  to  destroy  the  heathen  temples,  but  onlj'  the  idols  therein,  and 
to  consecrate  these  buildings  to  Christianity,  that  the  people  might  the 
more  readily  be  induced  to  worship  according  to  the  new  doctrines,  because 
the  buildings  were  familiar  to  them  as  houses  of  prayer  ;  similar  motives 
would  operate  much  more  strongly  in  favour  of  preserving  the  old  Christian 
Church  ;  and  I  do  not  therefore  think  it  probable  that  it  was  rebuilt  by 
Augustine,  whatever  his  successors  miLjht  have  done  during  the  three  cen- 
turies which  separated  him  from  Odo. 

Accordingly  we  may  well  argue,  a  fortiori,  first,  that  the  monas- 
tery in  the  then  subordinate  city  of  London  was  probably  a  very 
ditfereut  pile  from  Canterbury  Cathedral,  always  metropolitical,  if 
not  originally  a  relic  of  Roman  grandeur ;  and,  secondh',  that  the 
inland  capitid  of  Kent  enjoyed  an  immunity  from  the  northern 
marauders  which  was  not  the  lot  of  the  riparian  city  on  the 
Thames. 

With  many  alterations  for  better  or  worse,  the  church  which 
existed  between  1087  and  1666  continued  to  preserve  a  sub- 
stantive identity,  jusi  as  the  actual  Cathedral  of  Canterbury  may 
claim  to  be  the  one  which  was  planned  by  the  two  Williams, 
and  might  have  almost  claimed  to  represent  Lanfranc's  church, 
until  the  stupidity  of  the  Chapter  of  1832  destroyed  his  still 
remaining  tower.  Mr.  Louguuui  has  invested  the  portion  of 
his  book  which  deals  with  Old  St.  Paul's  with  a  peculiar  value 
by  his  judicious  selection  of  illustrations.  As  all  ecclesiologists 
know,  our  chief  knowledge  of  this  very  noble  minster  is  derived 
from  Dugdale's  Jlistoi-y  of  St.  I'aul's,  first  published  in  1658, 
with  illustrations  by  Hollar,  and  subsequently  reprinted  in 
17 16,  and  again  in  18 18  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis.  The  artists  of 
Hollar's  days  were  unable  and  unwilling  to  master  or  reproduce 
the  details  of  media)val  architecture,  and  consequenllj'  his  plates, 
judged  by  the  modern  standard,  are  audacious  examples  of 
pictorial  inacciu'acy;  besides  which,  they  show  St.  Paul's  as 
it  stood  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  with  ita 
spire  destroyed,  and  the  fabric  itself  disguised  by  Elizabethan 
patchings,  and  Inigo  Jones's  Italianizing  restorations.  Still  they 
are  particular  enough  to  give  his  clue  to  the  architect  who 
should  set  to  work  to  re-create  Old  St.  Paul's  by  modern  lights,  and 
so  a  few  years  since  the  In.btitute  of  British  Architects  proposed 
that  work  as  one  of  its  ainiual  prizes,  which  was  won  by  areunirk- 
ablc  set  of  drawings  done  by  the  son  of  the  well-known  architect 
Mr.  Ferrey.  The.se  designs,  which  have  hitherto  remitined  un- 
))ublished,  are  now  given  to  the  world  on  a  reduced  scale  by  Mr. 
Longman  in  a  series  of  beautil'idly  executed  steel  plates,  repre- 
senting the  Cathedral  as  it  stood  in  I  540,  which  may  be  taken  as 
the  date  of  its  matured  perfection.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this 
resurrection  of  one  of  the  noblest,  as  well  as  the  most  .spacious,  of 
niediieval  fanes  is  an  epoch  iu  the  history  of  Gothic  architecture, 
liad  Duan  Milman  seen  these  designs,  we  are  convinced  that  he 
luiver  could  luive  penned  that  depreciatory  judgment  of  the  old 
church  which  stands  out  in  his  Annals  of  ISt.  Paul's  in  striuige  con- 
trast to  the  usual  fiiirness  of  his  critical  estiuuites: — 

Of  J'liiglnnd's  more  (glorious  Cathedrals,  it  socins  to  mo,  I  con&s*,  none 
could  he  «o  well  spnied.  It  must  have  been  u  gloomy,  pondcrou.s  pile.  Tho 
nave  and  choir  were  of  ilill'i-rcnt  agc-t  (that  was  common),  but  ill  lormed, 
ill  iidjusled  tugulhcr,  with  disproportioneil  aisles  luul  tr.insrpt.s,  anil  ,1  low, 
scpinie,  .somcwiiat  ( lumty  towi  i-,  out  of  which  once  rose  n  spire,  tall  in<U'cd, 
hut  nu'relv  huilt  of  woodwork  and  lead.  London  would  at  least  havt  beca 
iDrced  to 'bow  its  head  lielore  the  Cathedrals  of  many  of  our  provincial 
cities,  Sic, 

The  truth  is,  wo  suppose,  that  Doan  Milman — a  strong  purtisna 
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at  all  times  of  classical  and  renaissance  art — holding,  as  he 
did,  the  brief  for  new  St.  Paul's,  was  led  to  take  the  mis- 
guiding lineaments  of  Hollar's  prints  as  exhibiting  the  actual 
structure.  As  unravelled  by  Mr.  Ferrey,  Old  St.  l^^u^^s  claims  the 
verdicts  (however  differing)  of  those  who  accept  and  those  who 
reject  medifeval  architecture  as  one  of  the  most  stately,  and  in 
parts  the  richest,  minsters  which  the  world  has  ever  possessed. 
We  shaU  not  attempt  the  description  of  its  long-drawn  Norman 
nave  and  aisles  of  twelve  bays,  flanked  to  the  south  by  the  ad- 
jacent Church  of  St.  Gregory,  and  by  the  smaller  cloister  en- 
closing the  exquisite  Gothic  Chapter  House,  of  its  central  steeple, 
its  transepts  of  five  bays,  with  both  eastern  and  western  aisles,  and 
its  aisled  eastern  limb  (including  choir  and  Lady  Chapel)  also  of  the 
unusual  dimension  of  twelve  bays — the  transepts  and  eastern  portion 
being  of  the  finest  architecture  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries — the  whole  extending,  as  Mr.  Ferrey  contends,  to  the 
enormous  length  of  596  feet  (76  longer  than  Winchester  Cathedral), 
not  of  690  as  (apparently  by  a  misprint)  Dugdale's  text  asserts, 
with  proportionate  breadth  and  height;  while  the  tower  itself,  after 
tbe  loss  of  the  spire,  burnt  by  lightning  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  so 
far  from  being,  as  Milman  asserts,  "  low,  square,  and  somewhat 
clumsy,"  absolutely  rose  to  the  aerial  elevation  of  285  feet  from 
the  ground,  while  the  superimposed  spire  so  long  as  it  existed  shot 
up  208  feet,  of  which  fom-  were  hidden  by  the  tower  parapet.  In  a 
preceding  chapter  Mr.  Longman  accepted  a  calculation  of  Wren's 
making  the  combined  height  of  tower  and  spire  460  feet,  and  he 
omits  to  reconcile  the  discrepancy.  The  actual  Cathedral — its 
genesis,  construction,  and  future  adornment — being  very  clearly  the 
object  for  which  Mr.  Longman  mainly  writes,  he  rather  sets  him- 
self to  discourse  pleasantly  roiind  the  old  church  than  systemati- 
cally to  work  out  the  description  of  it  in  its  architectural,  monu- 
mental, and  ritual  character.  He  has  probably  judged  wisely 
for  the  taste  of  the  general  public,  wliose  interest  in  the  pending 
decorations  he  desires  to  conciliate;  but  still  we  cannot  help 
regretting  that,  after  he  had  for  the  first  time  enriched  the  world 
with  accurate  representations  of  the  mediaeval  Cathedral,  he 
should  not  have  accompanied  Mr.  Ferrey's  illustrations  by  corre- 
spondingly scientific  letterpress.  However,  Mr.  Ferrey's  plates  are 
still  available  for  future  use,  and  as  neither  Dugdale,  Milman,  nor 
as  yet  Mr.  Longman  has  given  to  the  world  that  which  in  the 
present  state  of  ecclesiological  knowledge  can  be  accepted  as  the 
adequate  description  of  Old  St.  Paul's,  we  very  earnestly  exhort 
Mr.  Longman  at  some  not  very  distant  season  to  make  himself 
again  a  public  benefactor  by  laimching  such  a  volume. 

We  observe  that  Mr.  Longman  assumes  (pp.  8  and  9)  that  a 
certain  "casing"  of  the  Norman  piles  and  walls  of  the  nave,  which 
by  a  quotation  given  by  himself  in  a  later  page  Wren  strongly 
reprobates,  was  an  afterwork  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  but  the 
context  of  Wren's  report  shows  that  he  was  referring  to  the 
original  structure,  and  merely  describing  in  language  natural  to 
an  architect  of  his  views  that  defective  system  of  building  habitual 
to  the  Norman  age,  which  has  in  our  day  led  to  the  downfall  of 
Chichester  spire,  rashly  reared  by  Gothic  architects  upon  supports 
left  by  their  Romanesque  predecessors.  Mr.  Longman,  of  course, 
refers  to  that  famous  external  pulpit,  St.  Paul's  Cross — more 
commonly  docked  of  its  "  St." — but  he  forgets  to  tell  us 
where  it  stood  relatively  to  the  Cathedral.  However,  we  learn 
from  Dugdale  that  it  was  situated  on  the  north  side  towards 
the  East-end,  and  in  truth  it  may  be  descried  in  that 
position  in  the  background  of  the  bird's-eye  view  of  Old  St. 
Paul's  and  its  surroundings  which  Mr.  Longman  had  com- 
piled from  Mr.  Ferrey's  drawings.  But  Mr.  Longman  also  gives 
a  woodcut  of  St.  Paul's  Cross  as  it  appeared  on  a  certain  Sunday 
in  1620,  when  Bishop  King  was  preaching  before  James  I.  anu 
the  then  Lord  Mayor,  for  the  restoration  of  the  Cathedral,  "  from, 
an  original  picture  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
London,  which  is  engraved  in  Wilkinson's  Londina  lUustrata, 
18 II."  There  was  something  so  puzzling  about  the  woodcut  as 
it  appears  in  the  book,  that  we  compared  it  both  with  Wilkinson's 
engraving  and  with  the  original  picture  at  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries. The  latter  is  in  the  form  of  a  diptych,  of  which  the 
right  wing  gives  the  representation  in  question,  that  to  the  left 
bearing  a  very  curious  conventionalized  bird's-eye  view  of  St. 
Paul's,  with  the  central  tower  capped  by  a  kind  of  Italian  spire  or 
campanile  profusely  gilt  and  guarded  by  floating  angels,  obviously 
intended  to  represent  the  result  which  the  pious  painter  antici- 
pated from  the  appeal  depicted  on  the  other  wing.  This  painting 
(very  correctly  reproduced  by  Wilkinson)  is  also  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  St.  Paul's,  and  like  the  other  wing  exhibits  an  heroic  con- 
tempt of  facts.  The  nave,  which,  as  we  have  read,  was  really  of 
twelve  bays'  length,  is  shrunk  almost  to  the  dimensions  of  a  big 
porch,  while  the  choir,  also  of  twelve  bays,  is  given  as  of  four ; 
and,  in  defiance  of  perspective,  the  east  end  is  forced  to  put  in  an 
iippearancc  round  the  comer.  The  architectural  details  are  of  the 
most  barbarous  character,  and,  after  all  allowances  for  the  mutila- 
tions of  time,  must  be  absolutely  false.  The  tracery  of  the  rose 
window  at  the  east  end  looks  as  if  it  were  of  cast  iron ;  the  arcadcd 
•windows  underneath  are  reduced  to  a  modern  round-headed  type, 
and  there  are  some  unintelligible  indications  of  ruined  arcading  on 
thyp-ound  story,  while  the  tracery  of  the  windows  in  the  aisles 
ana  clerestory  is  impossibly  barbarous.  Such  was  the  design 
■which  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Longman's  artist,  who,  as  we 
must  cfinclude,  worked  from  Wilkinson's  print,  and  not  from  the 
original.  We  regret  that  he  should  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  reduce  the  panel  by  cutting  off  the  right  hand 
portion  which  included  the  conyentionalized  nave,  and  thereby 


destroyed  the  key  to  the  local  distribution  of  parts.  Had  he 
been,  however,  contented  to  reproduce  what  was  left  as  he 
found  it,  we  should  not  have  so  much  complained.  But, 
instead  of  so  doing,  he  has  set  himself  to  conjecture  with 
some  strange  results.  The  four  bays  of  the  clerestory  in 
his  hands  became  live,  and  the  barbarous  tracery  is  reduced 
to  something  which  pretends  to  be  a  restoration  of  mediaeval 
work.  Worse  than  that,  the  eastern  rose  assumes  fancy  tracery ; 
the  row  of  windows  underneath  is  neatly  framed  with  First 
Pointed  shafts  and  mouldings,  and  the  rudimental  ground  arcade 
becomes  a  door.  The  designer  has  obviously  been  working  with 
the  plan  of  Old  St.  Paul's  before  him,  and  in  ignorance  of  the 
true  locale  of  Paul's  Cross;  so  he  has  taken  upon  himself  (i)  to 
discard  the  nave,  believing  it  to  be  a  transept;  (2)  to  treat  what 
was  really  the  east  face  of  the  north  transept  as  if  it  was  the  north 
face  of  the  nave ;  (3)  to  convert  the  conventionalized  symbol  of 
the  choir  into  a  restoration  of  the  north  transept ;  (4)  to  furnish 
out  this  imaginary  transept  with  an  end  door  at  a  point  which  the 
painter  really  intended  to  be  the  centre  of  the  east  end,  or 
just  behind  the  Lady  Altar;  and  (5)  thus  to  shift  St.  Paul's 
Cross  from  the  angle  made  between  the  east  face  of  the  north 
transept  and  the  north  face  of  the  Choir  to  that  made  between 
the  north  face  of  the  nave  and  the  west  face  of  the  north  transept. 
After  these  extraordinary  flights  of  fancy,  it  was  not  much  that 
the  playful  artist  should  have  converted  the  grim  figures  of  King 
and  courtiers,  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  sitting  in  rows  in  a 
two-storied  galleiy,  along  the  face  of  the  (really)  choir,  like 
Easter  Island  idols,  into  graceful  figures  posing  as  the  artist  of 
the  Illustrated  London  News  is  no  doubt  representing  royalties 
and  Corporation  as  they  received  the  Shah  at  Guildhall.  Mr. 
Longman  is  too  genuine  an  antiquary  to  tamper  willingly  with 
any  such  landmark  of  history,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that,  owing 
to  a  too  general  recollection  of  the  original  and  a  too  implicit  con- 
fidence in  the  artist,  he  allowed  the  cooked  design  to  pass  ;  but  he 
is  bound,  out  of  regard  to  historical  accuracy,  to  replace  it  in  any 
future  edition  by  a  facsimile  of  the  real  diptych. 

When  Mr.  Longman  reaches  New  St.  Paul's  his  foot  is  on 
his  native  heath.  He  gives  a  narrative  of  the  gradual  growth 
of  the  actual  Cathedral  from  the  germinal  central  cupola  with 
which  Wren  was  planning  still  further  to  transmute  the 
old  minster  at  the  instant  when  that  grim  "  great  fire  " 
reduced  it  to  a  condition  of  ruin  which  justified  the  men  of 
the  seventeenth  century  in  overturning  it  with  gunpowder 
and  battering-ram,  but  which  would  have  merely  stirred  up 
some  Committee  of  our  generation  to  undertake  a  spirited  re- 
storation. Mr.  Longman  has  too  much  sense  to  join  in  the 
lamentation  which  it  was  the  fashion  of  a  now  obsolete  school  of 
critics  to  pour  over  the  rejection  of  that  first  design  of 
Wren's  (preserved  in  the  model  at  present  in  South  Kensington), 
which,  with  all  its  capricious  cleverness  and  very  picturesque 
effects  of  internal  grouping,  would  have  been  in  dignity,  in  size, 
and  in  internal  arrangement  totally  unfitted  for  its  special  destina- 
tion. He  quotes  some  remarks,  which  are  much  to  the  point,  on 
the  exterior  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  who  is  himself  too  indulgent  to 
the  interior.  Mr.  Longman  brings  out  with  much  clearness  the 
curious  and  too  often  overlooked  fact  that  the  present  church 
was  not  the  immediate  result  of  the  rejection  of  the  first 
project.  Wren,  in  fact,  entered  into  a  brisk  competition  with 
himself  (well  illustrated  by  the  suggestive  selections  from  his 
designs  at  All  Souls'  College,  which  Mr.  Longman  has  pub- 
lished), until  the  strange  final  result  was  attained  of  a  design 
being  definitively  approved  by  Charles  II.  on  May  14,  1675,  as 
"  very  artificial,  proper,  and  useful,"  as  to  which  Mr.  Longman 
truly  observes,  that  the  engraving  of  it  which  he  gives  "  will 
excite  astonishment  at  the  possibility  of  Wren  making  so  poor 
and  tawdry  a  design,  and  evidently  so  unsatisfactory  to  himself." 
The  Royal  approbation  was  accompanied  by  the  permission 
given  to  Wren  to  make  "  some  variations  rather  Ornamental, 
than  Essential,"  of  which  leave  he  liberally  availed  himself, 
by  gradually  transmuting  the  design  into  the  very  different 
building  which  actually  exists.  It  was  happy  for  his  own 
fame  and  the  glory  of  London  that  he  should  have  been  thus 
audacious,  but  in  face  of  this  procedure  the  boldest  practice 
of  modern  architects  shrinks  into  tame  subservience.  Mr. 
Longman  is  justly  indignant  at  the  pitiful  treatment,  at  once 
mean  and  spiteful,  to  which  the  great  surveyor  was  subjected  by 
the  Commissioners  of  the  work,  but  he  omits  to  consider  how  far 
the  architect's  obvious  independence  of  official  restraint  may  have 
begotten  the  suspicions  of  those  narrow-minded  precisionists.  We 
shall  not  attempt  to  recapitulate  the  actual  description  of  the 
building  which  Mr.  Longman  gives,  partly  in  his  own  words  and 
partly  in  copious  extracts  from  accredited  authorities,  from  the 
Parentalia  of  Wren's  grandson  down  to  Mr.  Fergusson,  and  to  a 
somewhat  pedantic  Mr.  Wightwick,  who  seems  hardly  worthy 
of  the  prominence  given  to  his  lucubrations. 

We  think  that  Mr.  Longman  rather  too  easily  accepts  the 
adverse  criticisms  which  have  been  offered  upon  the  flanking 
chapels  which  add  so  much  breadth  and  picturesque  effect  to 
the  nave.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  grandson's  gossipping 
assertion  that  Wren  adopted  these  features  with  sorrow, we  believe 
that  it  must  rather  have  been  because  he  dreaded  a  theological 
row  in  those  days  of  Godfrey  and  Oates  than  because  he  feared 
that  the  proportions  of  his  building  would  be  marred.  Mr.  Long- 
man recalls  the  controversy  on  the  admissibility  of  the  upper 
stoiy  with  which  Wren  externally  masks  his  real  construction 
of  clerestory  and  flying  buttresses.    No  doubt  this  device  is 
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abstractedly  a  sham,  and  therefore  inadmissible.  Practically, 
however,  we  must  recollect  that  the  construction,  if  openly  dis- 
played would  have  been  in  the  ponderous  forms  inseparable  from 
the  Italian  translation  of  the  flying  buttress,  and  we  may  well  be 
thankful  that  Wren  had  recourse  to  that  which  we  do  not  scruple 
to  call,  under  all  the  circumstances,  an  architectural  white  lie. 
There  is  a  much  stronger  justification  for  the  adoption  of  the 
double  cupola,  and  we  regret  to  find  reason  to  believe,  if  the 
grandson  is  to  be  credited,  that  the  elongated  form  of  the  external 
dome  was  adopted  contrary  to  Wren's  favourite  wishes. 

Mr.  Longman's  concluding  chapter  on  the  Future  of  St.  Paul's 
deals  with  the  question  of  its  decoration  in  so  judicious  a  manner 
that  we  shall  take  leave  to  extract  somewhat  freely  from  it,  in  the 
hope  that  the  designs  on  which  Mr.  Burges  is  engaged  will  be 
found  to  have  been  constructed  on  analogous  principles : — 

How  colour  should  be  given  is  the  next  point.  It  can  be  given  bj'  trans- 
mitted light ;  by  external  application  in  the  shape  of  painting  or  gilding  ; 
and  by  material.  Transmitted  light  is  obvioush'  an  important  means  of 
giving  colour,  but  can  be  of  only  limited  application,  and,  as  it  has  already 
been  considered  in  a  previous  chapter,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  it 
here.  Painting,  in  the  form  of  pictures  on  walls,  according  to  our  modern 
experience,  is,  at  least  in  the  present  instance,  unsuited  to  our  climate. 
Even  as  an  imitation  of  marble,  notwithstanding  Sir  Christopher  Wren's 
use  of  paint  for  this  purpose,  his  example  would  now  find  but  few  followers  ; 
and  the  only  way  in  which  paint  can  be  applied  to  stones  seems  to  be  as  a 
coloured  wash,  in  certain  positions,  where  any  other  mode  of  obtaining  the 
effect  of  colour  is  difficult.  Gilding  in  certain  parts  of  the  building  is 
obviously  indispensable  ;  but,  from  the  foregoing  considerations,  it  seems  to 
follow  that,  in  our  climate  colour  must,  with  some  small  exceptions,  be  given 
mainly  by  material.  Here  again  the  question  for  consideration  does  not 
appear  difficult  to  answer,  for  the  only  possible  coloured  materials  are 
marble,  mosaic  work,  and  majolica,  and  of  these  some  are  suited  to  one 
condition  and  others  to  another.  That  the  use  of  mosaic  is  essential  can 
hardly  be  a  matter  of  dispute,  for  the  application  of  marble  to  concave 
surfaces  is  by  no  means  easy,  and  probably  would  be  comparatively 
ineffective  at  any  considerable  height  from  the  eye.  It  seems  clear,  there- 
fore, that  the  dome  and  the  cupolas  of  the  side  aisles,  to  say  nothing  of 
other  parts,  should  be  treated  in  mosaic.  .  .  .  The  other  mode  of  pro- 
ducing colour  by  material,  namely ,  by  marble,  has  now  to  be  considered.  It 
may  probably  be  taken  as  an  axiom  that  no  architect  would  make  use  of 
stone,  at  any  rate  internally,  were  marble  equally  available  ;  and  that  the 
necessity  of  colour  consequently  arises  from  the  use  of  stone.  But  the  entire 
substitution  of  one  material  for  the  other  is  not  necessary.  A  surface  of 
marble  may  be  substituted  for  a  surface  of  stone,  and  the  cost  be 
thereby  greatly  lessened.  The  extent  to  which  this  substitution  should 
be  carried  is  also  a  question  for  the  architect.  The  terrifying  spectre  of 
"  sprawling  saints  "  and  emblematic  figures  thus  entirely  vanishes,  for  it  is 
obvious  that,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  onlj'  in  mosaics  that  figures  can  be 
introduced.  It  is  true  that  the  designs  for  the  mosaics,  whether  in  the 
dome,  the  cupolas,  or  the  spandrels,  will  require  artistic  skill  of  the  highest 
excellence  for  their  production  ;  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  they  will  not 
easily  give  room  for  extravagances  representing  peculiar  ideas  as  to  worship 
or  doctrine. 


BRESSANT.* 

WE  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne's  first  work 
has  a  sufficient  character  of  its  own  to  mark  it  off  from  the 
■writings  of  that  most  original  of  American  authors,  his  father.  We 
were,  we  must  confess,  a  little  alarmed  lest  we  should  find  in 
JBressant  some  feeble  echo  of  the  Scarlet  Letter,  or  of  the  Souse  of 
Seven  Gables.  There  is  indeed  a  considerable  resemblance,  but 
a  resemblance  that  may  well  come  from  inheritance,  and  not 
from  imitation.  Generally  speaking,  a  great  writer  should  allow 
hia  children  to  range  at  freedom  through  the  whole  of  litera- 
ture, if  only  they  would  consent  to  allow  their  father's  writings 
to  be  to  them  a  sealed  book.  For  if,  at  the  age  when  every- 
thing that  a  father  does  is  invested  with  a  sanctity  of  its  own, 
his  books  are  read,  the  chances  are  that  his  faults  as  a  writer 
will  be  acquired  by  his  children,  and  will  be  reproduced  with 
all  the  feebleness  of  imitation,  should  any  of  them  in  their  turn 
take  to  literature.  Whether  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  did  not 
read  his  father's  stories  till  his  judgment  was  formed,  or  whether, 
though  he  did  read  them,  he  bad  a  mind  vigorous  enough  to 
keep  his  own  individuality,  the  result  at  all  events  is  that, 
to  a  gre.ater  extent  than  we  should  have  expected,  he  stands 
before  us  on  his  own  ground  and  on  his  own  merits.  Had  wo 
read  his  first  novel  without  knowing  the  author's  name,  wo 
should  have  been  struck  by  its  power,  nor  should  we  have  found 
it  more  wanting  in  originality  than  the  best  of  the  novels  that 
come  before  us.  While  we  freely  concede  great  merit  to  Bressant, 
we  must  at  the  same  time  admit  that  its  faults  are  still  greater. 
The  admirable  promise  of  the  first  volume  is  not  fulfilled  in  the 
second ;  a  pleasant  story  of  homely  country  life  degenerates  into 
a  morbid  love  stor^  of  a  peculiarly  oilensivo  kind,  while  a  super- 
stitious element  ot  what  we  may  may  call  magnelico-mesmerico- 
spiritualism  is  introduced,  which,  to  our  mind,  is  very  silly. 
It  is  hero  that  wo  trace  the  chief  resemblance  to  his  father's 
writings — a  resemblance,  however,  that  is  sadly  marred.  The 
elder  Hawthorne's  mysticism  was  so  bidden,  as  it  wore,  by 
the  poetry  with  which  ho  clothed  it,  that,  like  the  mysticism 
of  a  Miikummer  NiijhCn  Dream  or  the  Temped,  it  never  ahoclteii 
one  by  its  nakedness.  If  be  believed  that  the  earth  hath  bubbles 
as  the  water  has,  it  was  not,  at  all  events,  the  earth  of  railway- 
cars  and  conductors.  His  Hpirits  when  they  left  the  body  for  a 
season  did  not  get  into  trains  where  "  tlio  breakman  came  in,  took 
tho  poker  and  opimed  the  stovo  door  with  it,  peeped  into  the  red- 
hot  interior  ii  moment,  groaped  u  solid  chunk  ol  wood  from  tho 
pile,  and  popped  it  in  clovorly."    He  would  liavo  boon  shocked 
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with  the  want  of  harmony  when  the  spirit  of  the  dying  heroine, 
travelling  after  the  hero  for  miles,  found  him  in  a  railway-car  with 
his  feet  up,  resting  on  the  seat  in  front  of  him  that  he  had 
"  reversed,"  and  "  leaving  the  telegraph  wires  to  scud  and  dodge 
unnoticed."  His  exquisite  taste  too  would  have  kept  him  from 
dealing  in  premonitions  and  presentiments  so  freely  as  his  son,  and 
whenever  he  dealt  at  all  in  the  supernatural  he  would  have  taken 
care  to  cast  such  a  haze  over  it  as  to  leave  it  in  doubt  whether 
after  all  there  might  not  be  in  each  case  some  natural  explanation. 
Put  we  must  leave  our  comparison  between  the  father  and  the 
son,  and  turn  to  the  story  itself. 

The  plot  of  the  story  is,  if  a  little  complicated,  at  all  events 
original,  while  for  those  who  like  a  secret  there  is  a  secret  kept 
up  till  nearly  the  end.  We  hesitate  whether  to  begin  our  expla- 
nation with  the  hero  Bressant,  or  with  the  father  of  the  two 
heroines — for  two  there  are — Professor  Valeyon.  It  will  perhaps 
be  most  convenient  to  follow  the  rule  of  seniores  priores.  The 
Professor  then,  who  is  by  far  the  pleasantest  and  most  natural 
character  in  the  book,  bad  in  his  early  days  a  friend  and  a  mis- 
tress. It  was  the  old  story.  The  friend  proyed  false,  and,  by  the 
help  of  falsehoods,  convincing  the  girl — the  daughter  of  a  rich 
Southerner — that  Valeyon  was  unfaithful  to  her,  won  her  for  his 
own  bride.  After  a  few  years  of  wedded  life  she  ran  away  from 
her  husband,  leaving  with  him  their  only  child — a  sickly  boy.  All 
her  property  had  been  settled  upon  her,  and  "  it  was  only  the  event 
of  her  death  intestate  that  could  have  given  her  husband  tha 
right  to  will  it  away  at  all."  She  made,  however,  no  claim  to  it, 
but  supported  herself  by  keeping  a  boarding-house  in  a  village, 
where  many  years  later  her  former  lover,  now  Professor  Valeyon, 
who  had  also  married,  came  to  settle  in  his  widowhood  with  his 
two  daughters.  The  faithless  friend  had  been  doubly  false,  for 
he  had  been  himself  engaged  at  the  very  time  that  he  robbed 
Valeyon  of  his  love.  He  meets  his  old  fiame  a  few  years  after 
his  marriage,  and  it  is  a  suspicion  of  an  intimacy  existing  between 
the  two  that  chiefly  led  to  his  wife  leaving  him.  This  woman 
afterwards  marries,  we  must  add,  "  a  wealthy  old  Knickerbocker  " 
of  the  name  of  Vanderplanck.  All  these  events  are  but  briefly 
told,  as  they  are  supposed  to  have  happened  some  twenty  years  or 
so  before  the  story  opens. 

The  first  scene  of  the  story,  as  indeed  most  of  the  scenes,  are 
laid  in  Professor  Valeyon's  parsonage.  We  have  the  Professor 
himself  thus  pleasantly  and  humorously  introduced  to  us  : — 

Opposite  the  table  stood  a  chair,  straight-backed  and  severe,  in  which 
Prolessor  Valeyon  always  sat  when  at  work.  He  had  a  theory  that  it  was 
not  well  to  be  too  much  at  bodily  ease  when  intellectually  occupied. 
Directly  behind  the  chair,  upon  the  shelf  of  a  book-case,  stood  a  plaster  cast 
of  Shakespeare's  face,  the  nose  of  which  was  most  unaccountably  darkened 
and  polished.  It  is  doubtful  whether  even  the  Professor  himself  could  have 
cleared  up  the  mystery  of  this  deepened  colour  in  the  immortal  bard's  nose. 
But  whoever,  during  those  hours  set  apart  by  the  old  gentleman  for  solitary 
labour  and  meditation,  had  happened  to  peep  in  at  the  window,  would  ten 
to  one  have  beheld  him  tilted  thoughtfully  back  in  his  chair,  abstractedly 
tweaking  with  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  his  right  hand  the  sacred  feature 
in  question.  He  had  done  it  every  day  for  many  years  past,  and  never 
once  found  himself  out ;  and  doubtless  the  great  poet  was  by  far  too  broad- 
minded  ever  to  think  of  resenting  the  liberty,  especially  as  it  was  only  in 
his  most  thoughtful  moments  that  the  Professor  meddled  with  him. 

He  has  just  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Vanderplanck,  in  which 
she  states  that  the  faithless  friend — if  we  knew  his  name  it 
would  save  us  from  the  charge  of  an  almost  Homeric  use  of 
epithets  —  has  bequeathed  to  him  the  care  of  his  only  son. 
Treacherously  though  he  had  treated  the  Professor,  yet  he  knew 
the  generosity  of  his  nature,  and  was  sure,  it  would  seem,  that 
he  could  not  but  "  feel  a  vital  interest  in  the  boy "  as  the  son 
of  his  former  friend  and  his  old  love.  Following  close  upon 
the  letter  arrived  the  son,  Bressant,  the  hero  of  the  tale,  "  a 
very  tall  and  broadly  built  young  man,  with  a  close  brown 
beard  and  quick  comprehensive  eyes."  The  Professor,  and  the 
reader  too,  as  soon  as  he  gets  any  insight  into  the  story,  are 
convinced  that  he  is  the  son  of  the  faithless  friend  and  of  his  wife, 
the  present  lodging-house  Iteeper.  About  her  name  too,  by  the 
way,  there  is  a  mystery,  and  also  indeed  about  the  hero's.  She  is 
always  called  Abbie,  as  he  is  called  Bressimt,  but  whether  Abbie 
and  Bressant  are  Christian  names  or  surnames,  or  a  mixture  of  the 
two,  as  is  once  hinted,  we  never  learn.  Abbie,  as  soon  as  she  sees 
Bressant,  is  convinced,  from  his  strong  likeness  to  his  father,  that 
be  is  her  son,  but  for  some  reasons  that  we  do  not  understand  she 
does  not  speak  out.  Bressant's  is  a  strange  character,  though  wo 
hardly  like  to  say  an  unnatural  character.  "  There  was,"  as  the 
I'rofessor  siiid, 

nn  uncertainty,  in  talking  and  assoeiating  with  him,  as  to  what  he  would 
do  or  say  ;  an  ignorance  of  what  might  bo  his  principles  and  points  of 
view  ;  an  impossibility  of  supposing  him  governed  by  common  laws. 

Ho  was  at  first  apparently  utterly  devoid  of  all  sympathy,  and, 
though  ho  soon  proved  a  too  apt  pupil,  was  ignorant  of  even  a 
suspicion  of  love.  Ho  was  ambitious,  ho  was  deaf,  and  he  was  a 
muscular  Christian.  Ho  longed  for  the  renown  of  a  St.  Paul  or  a 
liUther,  and  at  lirst  ho  seemed  to  have  his  body  completely 
imder  tho  nuistery  of  his  mind.  But  tho  Professor  had  two 
daughters — one  a  perfect  saint,  tho  other  by  no  means  impor- 
f(!Ct  as  a  sinniir.  Tho  I'rofessor  in  his  simplicity  hopes 
tliat  Bressant  may  learn  gentleness  from  his  daughters;  tho 
saint  Sophie  burns  to  guido  him  on  tho  jmth  to  heaven,  little 
suspecting  that  ho  may  guido  her  on  tho  path  to  love  j  while 
Cornelia,  pure  and  innocent  thcuigh  she  was  when  tho  story  opens, 
is  found  to  have  u  nature  as  capable  of  unrestrained  passion  as  of 
treachery.   Sophie,  on  Brcssnut's  arrival,  is  coufiuod  to  her  room 
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by  illness,  and  does  not  see  him  till  after  her  elder  sister  Cornelia 
had  left  home  on  her  first  visit  to  New  York  and  the  great  world. 
She  does  not  in  the  least  suspect  that,  utterly  ignorant  as 
Bressant  and  Cornelia  had  before  been  of  love,  and  short  though 
the  time  was  that  they  were  together,  they  had  both  taught  and 
learnt  a  good  deal.  Had  there  been  no  Sophie,  Bressant  would 
have  learnt  a  lesson  of  tenderness  from  Cornelia,  and  would  have 
made  a  model  husband  and  a  good — perhaps  a  great — man.  Had 
there  been  no  Cornelia,  Bressant  would  have  learnt  much  the 
same  lesson  from  Sophie,  with  much  the  same  result.  Un- 
happUy,  he  does  not  see  both  the  sisters  at  the  same  time ; 
but  having  partly  fallen  in  love  with  Cornelia,  and  made 
her  wholly  fall  in  love  with  him,  he  partly  falls  in  love  with 
Sophie,  and  makes  her  also  wholly  fall  in  love  with  him.  In 
Cornelia's  absence  in  the  fashionable  world  he  becomes  Sophie's 
accepted  lover,  and  the  elder  sister  returns  to  find  the  marriage 
close  at  hand.  tBut  she  does  not  return  the  same  girl  that 
she  went,  and  in  this  sudden  change  there  is  much  that  is  as 
disagreeable  as  it  is,  we  believe,  untrue  to  nature.  The  talk  of 
society  in  New  York  and  the  literature  which  society  reads  must 
be  indeed  of  a  peculiarly  vile  and  seductive  kind,  if  a  young  girl 
of  nineteen,  of  an  innocent  nature,  brought  up  in  a  quiet  parsonage, 
could  get  so  quickly  corrupted.  She — who  had  been  her  sister's 
bosom  friend — on  her  return  home  at  once  sets  about  seducing 
her  sister's  betrothed,  and  succeeds  so  well  that  a  few  days  before 
the  maniage  is  to  take  place  an  elopement  between  the  two  is 
arranged.  Bressant  meanwhile  had  found  out  that  he  was  not 
Abbie's  son,  but  that  he  was  the  child  of  shame,  and  that,  though 
his  father  was  her  husband,  his  mother  was  her  rival.  He  had 
not,  therefore,  any  claim  whatever  to  Abbie's  money.  He  seems 
utterly  corrupted,  however,  and  means  to  run  away  with  it  at 
the  same  time  as  with  Cornelia.  A  night  or  two  before  the 
day  fixed  for  the  wedding,  there  was  a  ball  given.  Sophie,  who 
■was  not  well  enough  to  go  to  it,  as  it  was  winter  and  the  snow 
was  lying  veiy  deep,  had  sat  up  in  her  room  trying  on  her 
wedding-dress.  But  as  she  walked  up  and  down  a  "  loose  board 
creaked  dismally."  She  sat  down  again,  but  here  the  author  shall 
speak  for  himself,  as,  when  we  come  to  ominous  creaks,  we  feel 
that  we  are  on  a  subject  where  we  are  by  no  means  at  home  : — 

She  sat  quite  still,  and  perhaps  fell  into  a  light,  half-waking  slumber. 

A  while  afterwards,  she  suddenly  started  in  her  chair,  her  head  raised,  as 
if  listening.  The  fire  burnt  as  warmly  as  ever,  but  Sophie  was  trembling 
incontroUably,  and  her  heart  was  beating  most  unmercifully.  She  walked 
quickly  and  blindly,  with  outstretched  hands,  to  the  window.  This  time 
the  ominous  board  forbore  to  creak.    Its  omen  was  fulfilled. 

She  runs  out  in  the  snow  in  her  wedding-dress  and  pursues  her 
faithless  lover.  Sinking  with  fatigue,  she  calls  out,  "Bressant, 
Bressant!"  "Either  he  had  actually  heard  a  faint  echo  of  that 
unearthly  cry "  (and  yet  we  must  remember  that  he  was  very 
hard  of  hearing),  "  or  his  spiritual  ear  had  taken  cognisance  of  the 
call  of  Sophie's  soul."  He  turns  about  and  soon  finds  her,  lying 
apparently  lifeless  ia  the  snow.  She  is  carried  home,  and  is 
brought  back  to  life  only  to  leave  it  once  more.  Cornelia  is 
stricken  with  remorse,  and  asks  Sophie  to  tell  her  father  all  her 
cruel  treachery  and  to  ask  for  his  forgiveness.  Bressant  di.^appears. 
He  takes  the  train  for  New  York,  intending  to  go  over  to  Europe 
■with  his  money,  and  there,  forgetting  that  he  had  "  a  mind,  or 
a  heart,  or  a  soul,"  to  live  the  life  of  a  hog.  Happily  for  him,  he 
falls  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  Sophie  into  a  trance.  She  wakes 
up  with  the  knowledge  that  he  will  be  back  by  noon.  There 
were  enormous  difficulties  in  his  way,  for  he  was  short  of 
money,  could  not  pay  his  railway  fare,  and  had  "  to  travel 
on  foot  and  through  the  snow  seventy-five  miles  of  unknown 
roads."  Besides  this  he  had  to  start  on  an  empty  stomach,  and 
could  get  nothing  to  eat  on  his  way.  But  Sophie's  spirit  had 
made  him  a  Christian,  and  he  had  made  himself  long  ago  mus- 
cular. He  set  off  at  a  run,  was  taken  a  short  cut  over  the  fields 
by  the  spirit,  and  arrived  as  the  clock  struck  twelve  and  Sophie 
passed  away.  Then  the  story  closes,  but  Cornelia  no  doubt 
marries  him. 

In  spite  of  all  this  folly  about  magnetism,  or  spiritualism,  or 
mesmerism,  as  we  find  it  variously  termed,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  clever  and  original  description  and  good  writing.  We  should 
not  have  been  so  greatly  irritated  with  the  second  volume  had 
it  not  been  that  the  Cornelia  and  the  Sophie  of  the  first  volume 
were  too  well  drawn  to  make  us  view  with  any  complacency  the 

Erocess  of  spoiling  through  which  they  were  put.  The  I'rolessor 
appily  remains  to  the  end  the  same  simple  and  noble-minded 
man  that  he  was  in  the  beginning.  Mr.  Hawthorne  must 
give  as  a  story  firee  from  all  presentiments  and  premonitions.  In 
a  dramatic  point  of  view  it  is  far  more  eil'ective  when  a  loss,  like 
a  thunderstorm,  breaks  on  one  without  any  warning.  Sui'ely  we 
are  much  more  affected  when  lionieo  says,  "  My  bosom's  lord  sits 
lightly  in  his  throne,"  than  when  Cornelia  in  the  sudden  stopping 
of  a  watch  given  her  by  her  lover  sees — and  with  good  reason  too 
— something  portentous.  Mr.  Hawthorne  must  learn  a  distrust 
too  of  big  words.  "Inception"  and  "predicate"  and  "  imperii- 
tively  necessary "  and  " mucilage"  and  "delegated"  are  all  very 
well  in  their  proper  places,  though  they  are  a  little  awkward 
where  they  occur.  As  for  "  finer  intuitions  "  with  their  "  precision 
paralysed,"  or  "  an  electric  pulsation  that  seemed  to  pas.i  through 
Cornelia's  blood  imbuing  it  with  a  powerful  ichor,"  or  "  the  in- 
finitely elusive  quality  which  is  the  very  secret  and  necessity  of 
its  exi.stence,"  the  less  we  have  of  tiieni  tiie  better.  There  are 
certain  Yankeeisma  also  which  might  have  been  dropped  in  the 
English  edition.    Such  phrases  iis  "  she  don't  know  "  and  "  don't 


it  make  "  occur  too  frequently  in  the  talk  of  people  who  are 
meant  to  be  highly  educated.  In  spite  of  all  these  drawbacks, 
there  is  still  enough  to  make  us  hopeful  that  we  shall  once  more 
have  reason  to  rejoice  whenever  we  hear  that  a  new  work  is 
coming  out  written  by  one  who  bears  the  honoured  name  of 
Hawthorne. 


THE  OFFICIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  LATE  WAR.— THIRD 
SECTION.* 

r  'pHE  6th  of  August  was  beyond  all  doubt  by  far  the  most  im- 
-L  portant  day  of  the  great  war  which  gave  its  birth  to  the  new 
German  Empire  and  its  deathblow  to  the  Empire  of  France.  There 
was  no  critic  in  this  or  any  other  neutral  country  whose  opinion  was 
respected,  that  ventured  to  predict  speedy,  continuous,  and  complete 
success  to  either  side  before  the  news  of  the  great  events  of  that 
day  were  flashed  over  the  world  by  the  telegraph.  Those  among 
ourselves  who  had  studied  and  admired  the  Prussian  successes  of 
i866  were  yet  uncertain  how  far  the  loose,  though  ready,  tactics 
which  had  then  triumphed  over  the  veteran  leaders  of  Austria, 
commanding  armies  that  knew  nothing  of  the  breechloader,  could 
be  relied  on  when  opposed  to  a  foe  noted  for  victories  won  by 
loose  order  in  days  gone  by,  and  now  armed  with  a  weapon  which, 
by  common  report  as  well  as  in  fact,  might  be  rated  above  the 
needle-gun.  The  most  hazardous  prediction  that  was  offered  here 
was  the  remark  that  the  French,  if  rushing  into  war  with  their 
old  foes,  would  find  in  the  Prussians  of  to-day  rather  the  tradi- 
tions of  Leipzic  and  Waterloo  than  those  of  Auerstadt  and  Jena. 
As  to  Continental  lookers-on,  the  general  feeling  of  uncertainty  as 
to  the  result  of  the  coming  conflict  may  be  fairly  summed  up  in  the 
words  attributed  to  Baron  Kuhn  when  pressed  for  his  opinion  : — 
"  If  I  must  choose,  I  would  prefer  to  be  behind  the  French  army 
of  the  two;  but  I  had  much  rather  keep  out  of  the  way 
altogether." 

All  such  doubts,  however  well  grounded  before,  vanished  when 
the  6th  of  August  had  come  and  gone.  To  say  that  MacMahoa 
had  been  terribly  defeated  by  superior  numbers  at  Woerth,  what 
was  it  but  to  acknowledge,  in  other  words,  that  the  German  strategy 
had  shown  its  superiority  of  conception  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
campaign  ?  To  state  that  Frossard's  corps  had  been  attacked  and 
forced  from  a  position  of  chosen  strength  near  Forbach  by  troops 
which,  even  in  the  first  hasty  reports,  were  plainly  but  detach- 
ments of  the  three  German  corps  nearest  to  him,  what  was  it 
but  a  proof  that  neither  the  new  weapon  of  the  French,  nor  their 
supposed  tactical  readiness  for  sudden  action,  was  proof  against 
the  vehement  yet  well-directed  attacks  in  flank  which  had  proved 
so  fatal  to  the  Austrians  four  years  before  ?  And  the  world  knew 
beforehand  that  the  third  great  military  element,  the  power  of 
organization,  had  been  already  developed  by  Prussia  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  make  her  rival  for  military  fame  deeply  conscious  of 
inferiority  in  this  respect.  Marshal  Niel's  half-abortive  measures 
of  reform,  and  the  legislative  debates  in  which  they  had  been 
criticized  and  emasculated,  had  brought  this  fact  prominently 
forward,  as  acknowledged  by  France  herself.  There  was  nothing 
left  that  could  reverse  the  verdict  delivered  simultaneously  at 
Woerth  and  Forbach.  Admirers  of  Germany  could  only  wonder 
where  her  new  career  of  victory  would  stop.  Friends  of  France 
could  at  the  most  re-echo  the  Emperor's  own  desponding  words, 
"  All  may  yet  be  saved."  The  great  events  of  this  day  deserve 
therefore  ample  treatment  in  their  record ;  and  we  need  not  wonder 
that  the  new  part  of  Count  Moltke's  story  is  devoted  absolutely 
to  them. 

Woerth  has  the  place  of  honour  in  the  volume ;  possibly  be- 
cause the  heir  to  the  new  throne  of  Germany  there  first  led  the 
contingents  of  her  States  into  united  action.  Not  for  its  greater 
magnitude  certainly ;  for,  although  the  chapters  on  the  two 
battles  divide  the  Part  almost  exactly,  the  two  odd  pages  are  given 
to  Forbach  (or,  as  the  victors  have  named  it,  Spicheren),  which 
indeed  was  the  more  complicated  action,  on  the  German  side  at 
least,  though  so  much  less  in  dimensions  than  that  fought  by  the 
Crown  Prince.  Following  the  same  order,  we  shall  look  at  the 
latter  first,  not  with  a  view  to  pursuing  the  official  writer  through- 
out his  tale,  but  rather  to  glean  from  it  such  new  light  as  the 
greater  opportunities  and  comparatively  late  date  of  the  Official 
History  throw  over  its  phases. 

The  first  important  point  for  notice  is  the  clear  evidence  that  the 
battle  was  not  premeditated — for  that  day  at  least — by  the  Ger- 
man Stafi'.  This  has  been  long  known  positively  of  Spicheren ;  but, 
though  stated  also  of  Woerth,  it  is  only  now  that  definite  grounds 
can  be  given  for  tlie  assertion.  These  we  have  at  the  opening  page, 
where  the  orders  issued  on  the  evening  before  by  the  Crown 
Prince  to  his  commanders  of  corps  are  repeated  in  detail,  and  show 
that  nothing  beyond  a  change  of  front  was  designed.  Indeed  the 
V''^  Corps  and  ll""'  Bavarian,  as  well  as  the  4th  Cavalry  Division 
(the  znd  had  not  yet  joined  tlie  army),  were  directed  to  remain 
stationary ;  the  Bavarians,  however,  being  to  the  north  of  the 
other,  making  front  to  the  westward,  with  the  special  view  of  ob- 
serving the  country  towards  Bitsche,  from  which  MacMahon  might 
be  drawing  support.  The  XI""  Corps,  pivoting  on  the  V'^,  was  to 
bring  its  left  shoulders  round  and  advance  to  the  Sauer,  which 
would  then  cover  the  three.  This  muddy  stream,  unimportant 
to  the  eye  of  the  ordinary  traveller,  here  runs  from  north  to  south 
in  a  flat  valley  of  meadows  with  steep  sides,  making  an  important 
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tactical  feature.  The  French  were  known  to  be  beyond  it  in  force, 
apparently  on  the  defensive.  Their  object  was  naturally  and 
rightly  conjectured  to  be  the  covering  of  the  railroad,  running 
just  within  the  then  French  frontier,  fi'om  Plaguenau  to  Bitsche, 
which  is  conducted  iuto  the  Vosges  along  another  valley  of  less 
depth  behind  the  hills  which  rise  up  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Sauer.  But  though  MacMahon's  wishes  were  thus  rightly 
divined,  his  means  of  executing  them  were  much  overrated.  The 
Germans  might  have  discovered  indeed  that  Douay's  corps  still 
lingered  uselessly  about  Belfort ;  but  they  could  not  know  that  De 
Failly  would  retain  his  loitering  about  Bitsche  whilst  the  comrade 
he  was  ordered  to  support  was  being  crushed  half  a  day's  march 
from  him.  They  believed  that  both  these  generals  had  already 
joined  MacMahon  with  their  commands,  the  truth  being  that  only 
Conseil-Dumesnil's  division  of  Douay's  was  with  the  Marshal ;  and 
they  were  not  disposed,  thei'efore,  to  risk  an  attack  on  the  enemy 
in  his  chosen  position  without  giving  time  for  bringing  up  the 
First  Bavarians  and  Werder's  Corps  of  Baden  and  Wurtemberg 
troops,  the  former  of  which  was  considerably  to  the  north  or 
rear  of  the  army,  the  latter  to  the  east,  lia^ang  moved  up  the 
Khine  by  the  roads  near  that  river.  Another  good  cause  for  delay 
was  the  knowledge  that  the  VI""  Prussian  Corps,  which  was  to 
complete  the  mass  of  the  Third  Army,  was  j  ust  passing  through  Lan- 
dau, and  was  sending  its  leading  division  on  so  rapidly  that  it  would 
connect  itself  with  the  Crown  Prince's  right  rear  the  next  day. 

But  here  we  must  join  decided  issue  with  the  German  writer  on 
one  important  point.  The  position  of  MacMahon  was  not,  in  our 
judgment,  nearly  so  strong  as  he  represents  it ;  certainlj'  it  does 
not  deserve  the  character  ascribed  to  it  of  being  so  formidable 
that  "  its  holder  might  even  reckon  on  a  success  over  a  far  superior 
enemy."  It  is  admirably  described  in  its  details.  But  the  fact 
that  the  hills  before  Froeschwiller  and  Elsasshausen  are  "  of  such 
an  undulatino^  and  wooded  a  character  as  to  favour  the  employ- 
ment of  strong  swarms  of  skirmishers,"  is  surely  a  very  bad  feature 
in  the  key-point  of  a  defensive  position.  We  go  further,  aud 
state  boldly  that  any  one  who  stands  cn  those  hills  and  looks 
down  upon  the  little  town  of  Woerth  below  (which  here  almost 
fiUs  the  Sauer  vaUej),  and,  observing  first  how  the  wooded  slopes 
continue  into  its  very  enclosures,  then  views  the  opposite  and 
more  open  steeps  down  which  the  Genuans  came,  will  not 
hesitate  to  declaie  that  MacMahon  never  could  have  meant  to 
hold  such  a  position  on  the  strict  defensive  at  all.  Had  he  done 
80,  his  judgment  as  a  tactician  would  stand  condemned  for  ever. 
No ;  the  French  Marshal  plainly  thought  that  the  enclosures 
would  serve  to  cover  his  own  advance  admirably.  He  forgot  that 
the  Germans  had  become  as  much  tactically  quicker  than  their 
foes  as  Napoleon's  veterans  of  1806  were  than  the  battalions  of 
Brunswick  which  they  routed  at  Auerstadt  and  Jena.  Forced  into 
a  sudden  action  by  the  skirmishing  of  the  eager  German  troops, 
notably  by  those  of  old  Hartmnnn's  11"''  Bavarians  first,  and 
later  of  the  V'-''  Prussians,  who  suddenly  called  on  their  allies  for 
aid  just  as  Hartmann,  in  obedience  to  positive  orders  of  the 
Crown  Prince,  had  withdrawn  them  from  the  fight,  MacMahon 
must  have  seen  with  astonishment  the  rapiditj'  with  which  his 
foes  availed  themselves  of  the  cover  he  had  left  in  front  of  his 
centre.  His  mitrailleurs  had  no  sooner  been  driven  oiF  by  the 
concentrated  fire  of  the  guns  of  the  V""  Corps,  supported  by  those 
of  the  XP",  than  "soon  after  10  a.m."  General  Kirchbach  gave 
the  word  to  push  the  infantry  in  and  through  Woerth  ;  and,  once 
planted  there,  they  won  their  way  slowly  but  surely  upwards 
into  the  French  line  of  defence.  The  cover  before  MacMahon's 
centre,  in  fact,  formed  the  weak  point,  instead  of  the  strength,  of 
his  position.  Strange  to  tell,  to  those  who  do  not  understand  the 
importance  of  a  stall  oflicer's  position  when  a  man  hlls  it  who  is 
equal  to  its  highest  responsibilities,  the  concentration  of  the 
artillery  which  paved  the  way  to  the  first  German  success,  and 
the  whole  of  the  dispositions  which  preluded  the  attack  through 
"Woerth,  are  credited  with  the  utmost  distinctness,  not  to  the 
Prince,  nor  to  any  of  Lis  generals,  but  to  Colonel  von  Fsch,  the 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  V"'  Corps,  who  carried  out  the  necessary 
arrangements  on  his  own  responsibility.  That  the  victory  was  so 
complete  was  duo  no  doubt  to  the  Hank  attacks,  and  especially  that 
made  from  the  south  on  the  l''r<;nch  left,  to  which  MacMahon,  in 
his  first  hasty  report,  ascribed  his  rout.  But  the  lirst  onset  of  the 
V""  Corps,  well  supported  as  it  afterwards  was  by  the  XI"^,  had  proved 
fatal  to  the  real  tenure  of  his  lino  of  defence  on  the  Froeschwiller 
hill.'',  long  before  the  attacking  of  his  line  at  both  extremities 
destroyed  all  hope  of  his  holding  the  strong  villages  on  its 
crest. 

Cavalry  officers  who  desire  to  learn  what  their  arm  cannot  do, 
and  ought  not  to  attempt  to  do,  should  study  the  details  of 
Michel's  and  Bonneniain's  fanmuH  and  unliiipjiy  charges,  nuule  in 
mad  hope  of  wresting  Mor.sbronn  and  l^lsasshausen  from  the 
swarming  infantry  that  had  seized  them.  The  oiticial  narrator 
has  thrown  his  whole  ."(trenglli  into  his  task  at  this  point,  and 
ofl'erB  to  a  noble  arm  th(!  most  practical  and  instructive!  lesson  yi^i 
■written  on  itfi  action  in  modern  hMttU;.  Tlio  render  will  find  that 
the  horsemen,  though  showing  all  the  desperate  valour  of  the  old 
furtafranrmt,  never  reachird  their  enemies  but  once,  when  they 
broke  an  angle  of  a  conijiiiiiy  of  engineers  which  had  thrown  itself 
into  the  foremo.xt  liin-  of  iid'antry,  and  were  even  there  so  utterly 
shattered  by  tlie  deadly  fire  of  the  hreecliloaders  as  to  l)e  thrown 
ott'  to  right  and  left  witiiout  any  real  gain.  To  the  muw  liopeless 
inferiority  of  cnvairy  against  inlantiy  on  ground  not  perfectly  open, 
rather  than  Vi  the  absence  of  thi!  4.1)1  IhviNion,  might  hi!  n^criljcd, 
if  wo  read  tho  narrative  ariglit,  the  ciwo  with  which  MacMahou'o 


shattered  battalions  withdrew  into  the  hills  whMi  their  position 
was  wrested  from  them.  For  the  foot  of  the  Vosges  is  by  no 
means  a  hunting  country;  and  the  chassepots  were  not  here 
thrown  awaj',  nor  their  holders  left  without  cartridges. 

If  we  hurry  on  to  speak  of  Spicheren  within  our  brief  limits  of 
space,  it  is  but  to  study  a  single  question — that  of  the  means  by 
which  the  German  infantry  carried  the  Eother  Berg,  or  steep  and 
bare  tongue-shaped  point  of  the  hills  which  all  visitors  will  re- 
collect as  projecting  prominently  forward  in  the  direction  of 
Saarbruck,  and  which  has  been  lately  crowned  by  a  monu- 
ment commemorating  the  achievement.  The  facts  that  it  is 
difficult  to  climb  its  slopes  at  all  without  using  one's  hands, 
and  that  the  French  had  thrown  up  musketry  trenches 
along  its  crest,  make  the  feat  appear  a  perfect  marvel  at  first 
sight.  The  German  narrative,  however,  brings  the  gradual 
steps  of  the  process  into  clear  light,  and  it  needs  but  little  addi- 
tional explanation  to  show  how  the  success  was  won.  The  plateau 
of  Spicheren,  it  should  be  pointed  out,  though  apparently  retreat- 
ing nearly  on  a  level  from  the  heights  before  it,  in  reality  keeps 
still  sloping  slightly  upward ;  so  that  the  French  batteries  were 
fully  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  German  guns  on  the  lower  ground 
before  it.  We  see,  therefore,  these  batteries  first  completely  over- 
powered and  driven  ofi'  by  superior  fire.  Next,  those  of  Berge's 
division,  which  had  been  planted  lower  down  towards  the  French 
left  to  flank  the  heights,  were  in  their  turn  forced  to  retire  before 
superior  tire.  The  French  infantry  were  now  left  to  hold  the 
heights  alone,  and  the  very  steepness  of  these  prevented  their  de- 
fenders in  their  trenches  being  aware  of  the  sudden  attack  which, 
about  3  r.M.,  General  Francois,  by  Kameke's  orders,  led  direct  up 
the  slope ;  so  that  the  German  skirmishers  presently  gaining  the 
trenches,  "the  Chasseurs,  apparently  surprised,  were  driven  off 
with  little  resistance,  retiring  behind  a  swell  of  the  ground  further 
on."  The  sudden  ending  of  the  slope  at  the  plateau  would  natu- 
rally afford  a  single  line  of  men  good  cover,  even  if  the  trenches 
left  by  the  French  had  not  aided  in  the  object.  Francois  had  with 
him  only  five  companies ;  but  it  was  not  thenceforward  ditficidt 
for  them,  crouching  under  the  crest  of  the  hill,  to  hold  their  posi- 
tion against  the  scattered  firing  along  the  plateau.  What  they 
had  really  to  dread  in  their  precarious  hold  was  a  bold  counter- 
charge by  the  enemy  for  the  possession  of  his  lost  trenches.  And 
when  this  came  presently  from  the  dangerous  point,  the  edge  of 
tlie  wood  which  the  French  held  close  to  the  Bother  Berg  on  the 
German  left  flank,  Francois  freely  offered  his  life  in  leading  on  his 
men  to  repulse  it ;  and  though  the  companies  after  his  fall  gained 
no  ground,  they  had  checked  the  French,  and  were  no  longer  so 
seriously  threatened.  It  was  much  later,  however,  when  the  wood 
itself  was  carried  and  their  hue  made  secure;  but  meanwhile  their 
dropping  fire  kept  the  French  back  from  the  edge  of  the  plateau, 
and  made  it  possible  to  bring  up  the  guns  which  j  ust  before  dark 
appeared  on  the  height  to  be  greeted  by  the  hurrahs  of  the  long- 
tried  infantry,  and  to  decide  Frossard's  retreat. 

We  have  dwelt  on  but  a  single  episode  of  this  remarkable 
action.  There  are  manj'  others  only  less  interesting  than  this 
famous  carrying  of  the  hill,  thus  already  made  historic, 
which  hits  been  selected  by  us  as  the  most  prominent.  The 
reader  of  history  has  seldom  had  a  battle  so  fully  and  yet 
so  graphically  described  as  this  of  Spicheren  in  the  book  be- 
fore us.  The  tactician  will  find  in  it  such  ample  materials  for 
study  that,  if  nothing  else  of  the  war  were  to  be  written,  he 
might  gather  here  lessons  as  valuable  on  the  use  of  infantry  and 
artillery  as  that  of  Woerth  offers  on  the  more  showy  arm.  The 
careful  critic  will  hardly  find  a  superfluous  sentence  in  the  volume, 
and  will  acknowledge  that  the  writer  has  taken  almost  as  much 
pains  to  do  justice  to  the  eli'orts  of  the  French  as  to  illustrate  the 
superiority  of  the  fiehtins  which  triumphed  over  them. 


SIR  CHARLES  GRANDISON.* 

WE  once  heard  a  lady — in  her  day  a  distinguished  letter- 
writer — tell  how,  some  fifty  years  ago,  paying  a  visit  in 
her  school-girl  days,  she  came  upon  a  copy  of  Hir  thaiics  Grandi- 
S011,  at  that  time  considered  as  much  a  book  of  the  i)ast  as  it  is  now. 
She  began  to  read,  and,  becoming  absorbed  in  the  trials  of  the 
heroine,  sat  in  her  chamber  entranced  and  unconscious  of  the 
Hying  hours — of  the  clock  striking  twelve  o'clock,  one  o'clock, 
two  o'clock — till  down  upon  the  page  containing  tho  eluborately- 
led-up-to  crisis  alighted  a  sprawling  aud  prodigious  spider,  seeming 
to  cover  the  whole  area.  The  shock  and  jar  upon  her  e.xcitod 
nerves  was  too  much  ;  that  night  sht;  read  no  more,  but  retreated 
shuddering  and  shivering  to  bed,  leaving  the  denouement  for  the 
morrow.  In  such  reading  tho  spirit  of  an  author  is  caught  ua- 
consciously  ;  it  developed  in  this  case  a  narrative  style  of  letter- 
writing,  80  easy  and  graphic,  so  welcome  to  the  family  circle, 
that  tlioso  who  recall  it  feel  that  society  pay.s  a  real  price 
for  tho  substantial  conveniences  of  our  present  system  of 
postage  which  has  knocked  such  letter-writing  on  llio  head. 
Not  that  under  any  circumstances  a  revival  of  Bichard.son  could 
inliueuee  style  now.  We  have  drifted  too  far  from  his  nu)de  both 
of  viewing  and  telling  things.  His  works  are  interesting  as  a  study 
to  tho  (;riti(',  aud  cun  still  awaken  enthusiasm  in  intelligent  readers 
living  in  abundant  hrisure  and  scarcity  of  books,  lilu!  those  resi- 
dents at  i\w  Hills  one  hot  season  to  whmn  Macaiilay  introduced 
CUirisaa ;  but  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  tho  novel-reader  proper  to 
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throw  himself  nowadaj3  into  -Sir  CJiarUa  Grandison  as  lie  oncfi 
did.  And  if  we  say  this  of  the  complete  work,  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  abridgment  ?    An  abridgment  of  a  novel ! 

If  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  were  in  fashion,  Richardson  and  Madlle. 
de  Scudery  might  be  set  to  discuss  the  comparative  degrees  of 
regret  or  torture  which  the  shade  of  an  author  feels  under 
posterity's  utter  neglect  or  slashing  abridgment.  They  would 
be  in  a  condition  to  decide  whether  it  is  least  endurable  to 
die  with  the  century  in  which  your  works  have  played  their 
part,  or  to  see  them  reproduced  in  the  form  of  an  abstract :  your 
choicest  and  most  characteristic  passages  struck  out  as  imma- 
terial to  the  story,  the  bare  comings  and  goings  of  the  person- 
ages connected  by  a  preposition  or  a  conjunction,  or  a  brief 
sentence  of  modern  structure  and  wording.  It  is  bad  enough 
to  be  forgotten,  but  we  own  that  our  heart  bleeds  for  Richard- 
son under  some  of  the  omissions  we  find  in  the  present  volume. 
We  have  no  objection  to  passages  and  scenes  being  selected 
from  xmmanageably  prolix  works  of  a  past  date ;  but  let  those 
scenes  stand  as  the  author  wrote  them.  A  work  of  imagination 
cut  and  docked  at  every  turn — we  speak  of  certain  early  scenes 
which  we  have  compared — every  page  and  every  sentence  sub- 
ject to  excision  at  the  will  of  the  operator,  cannot  come  to 
good.  The  spuit  of  abridgment  gets  the  better  of  every  other 
consideration.  It  is  not  in  nature  to  choose  with  discretion. 
Assume  that  the  story  must  be  told,  what  is  left  for  elimination 
but  the  details,  and  what  is  a  novel  that  is  worth  reading  at  all 
without  its  details  ?  With  all  respect  for  Mrs.  Howitt,  there 
are  occasions  when  we  cannot  believe  that  she  is  an  admirer  of 
Richardson,  or  that  her  girlhood  was  ever  under  his  spell. 
Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  she  had  made  her  first  acquaintance  with 
him  pen  in  hand,  prompt  to  strike  out  every  superfluous  sentence ; 
in  policeman-fashion  nudging  each  character  in  turn  to  move  on. 
It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  read  Richardson  in  a  hurry,  to  get  an 
idea  of  him  at  the  speed  at  which  people  now  rush  through 
novels.  The  readers  and  master  writers  of  an  age  understand 
one  another.  He  knew  that  people  would  not  grudge  him  their 
time,  as  he  did  not  grudge  them  his  almost  painful  elaboration. 
A  broad,  carefully  laid  foundation  being  one  of  his  methods,  one 
felt  more  like  living  with  his  characters  (as  we  judge  by  contem- 
porary comments)  than  reading  of  them.  People  got  acquainted 
with  "them  by  degrees.  This  relation  cannot  be  revived.  It  is  no 
such  great  matter  ;  it  is  by  no  means  essential  that  the  present 
generation  should  read  Sir  Cliarles  Grandison.  Only  let  them 
not  think  they  are  reading  him  to  advantage  in  reading  an 
abridgment,  where  the  terrors  and  passion  of  the  heroine 
in  her  extremity,  and  the  vivacity  of  Charlotte  Grandison, 
are  stinted  watch  in  hand,  and  measured  out  by  the  space  they 
take  up  in  the  page.  All  who  know  anything  of  the  story  will 
recall  the  circumstances  under  which  hero  and  heroine  meet,  and 
how  he  rescues  her  from  a  compulsory  marriage.  The  whole 
narrative  of  the  abduction  is  given  with  uncommon  life  and  truth. 
The  scenes  are  in  the  author's  most  animated  manner,  nor  is 
there  anything  to  offend  a  scrupulous  taste.  He  has  the  distinctest 
idea  of  every  actor.  All  move  and  energize  before  him — snuffling 
parson,  insolent  lover,  determined  heroine.  Considering  the 
circumotanceci,  and  that  they  were  quite  within  the  bounds  of  pro- 
bability when  he  wrote,  Richardson  ought  to  be  allowed  his  own 

face  ;  yet  even  here  the  niceties  of  truth  are  sacrificed  to  despatch, 
t  is  not  a  question  of  shortening  a  prosy  discussion  on  any  of  the 
points  of  prudence  or  morality  with  which  the  work  abounds; 
it  is  the  essence  of  the  story,  the  quality  that  makes  it  memorable 
as  a  fiction,  which  is  thus  handled.  It  is  not  doing  justice  to  a 
scene  to  give  only  its  climax.  But,  as  an  instance  of  the  method  of 
abridgment,  we  quote  one  original  passage  which  is  abbreviated  in 
the  copy  before  us  into  five  lines.  Perhaps  the  part  which 
precedes  the  appearance  of  the  hero  is  regarded  as  merely  intro- 
ductory and  to  be  made  short  work  of,  but  it  is  one  of  tlie  most 
effective  points  of  the  story.  In  escaping  from  Sir  Hargrave  the 
heroine  gets  caught  in  the  doorway : — 

The  wretch  in  shutting  the  women  out  squeezed  me  dreadfully  as  I  was 
half  in  half  out,  and  my  nose  gushed  out  with  blood.  I  screamed  ;  he 
seemed  frighted ;  but  instantly  recovering  myself,  "  So,  so,  you  have 
done  your  worst !  you  have  killed  me,  I  hope."  I  was  out  of  breath,  my 
stomach  wa.^  very  much  pressed,  and  one  of  my  arms  was  bruised.  1  have 
the  mark  still ;  for  he  cLapt  to  the  door  with  violence,  not  knowing,  to  do 
bim  justice,  that  I  was  so  forward  in  the  doorway. 

I  was  in  dreadful  pain.  I  talked  half  wildly,  I  remember.  I  threw 
myself  in  a  chair.  "  So,  so  you  have  killed  me,  I  hope — well  now  I  hope — 
I  hope  you  are  satisfied  ;  now  may  you  moan  over  the  poor  creature  you 
have  destroyed  ";  for  he  expressed  great  toiidtrness  and  consternation  ;  and 
I  for  my  part  felt  such  pains  in  my  bosom  that,  nevei-  having  felt  such 
before,  1  really  thought  I  was  bruised  to  death  ;  repeating  my  Ibolish  "  So, 
BO,  but  I  forgive  j'ou,"  said  I,  "  only  sir,  call  to  the  gentlewomen,  sir.  lietire, 
«ir.  Let  me  have  my  own  sex  only  about  me."  My  head  swam  ;  my  eyes 
failed  me,  and  I  fainted  quite  away. 

In  the  abridged  version  of  this  passage  poor  Harriet  is  not  allowed 
to  say  a  word  for  herself.  All  is  compressed  into  "  I  talked  half 
■wildly."  And  ^et  we  think  she  expresses  herself  not  unnaturally 
for  a  pious  but  indignant  beautv,  and  prettily  too.  It  is  probably 
a  acruplu  of  propriety  which  feaves  the  reader  to  suppose  that 
a  bruis*;  in  the  arm  made  her  nose  bleed,  while  the  exigencies  of 
curtailment  cut  out  the  especially  Richardsoniau  trait  which 
follows,  ■when  the  villain,  panic-struck  and  really  thinking  her 
dying,  secures  the  bloody  handkerchief  and  thrusts  it  into  the 
lire,  "  If  ahe  did  not  recover,  that  should  not  appear  against 
Mm,"  The  passioD  of  Kichardaon's  bad  men  never  carries  them 
beyond  the  predominance  of  egotism  and  selfishness. 

Nor,  considering  how  very  much  of  real  dull  reading  is  left 


behind — the  sort  of  discussion  which  the  reader  alike  skips  in  the 
original  and  the  abridged  editions — can  we  understand  the  principle 
which  strikes  out  Charlotte  Grandison's  views  on  the  sort  of  hus- 
band for  a  superior  woman.  A  certain  Lord  D.  has  been  proposed 
to  Miss  Byron,  who,  having  once  seen  the  "  Man  of  men,"  is  more 
than  indifferent  to  all  others.    Her  friend  profl'ers  her  advice : — 

"  Well,  but  now  I  will  tell  you,  without  punishing  your  curiosity  further, 
■what  Lord  D.'s  character  is.  He  is  as  sober  a  man  as  most  of  the  j'oung 
nobUit}\  His  fortune  is  great.  In  sense  he  neither  abounds  nor  is  wanting ; 
and  that  class  of  men,  talis  my  word  for  it,  are  the  best  qualified  of  all 
others  to  make  good  husbands  to  women  of  superior  talents.  They  know 
just  enough  to  admire  in  her  what  they  have  not  in  themselves.  If  a  woman 
has  prudence  enough  to  give  consequence  to  such  a  one  before  folks,  and  ■will 
behave  as  if  she  thought  him  her  superior  in  understanding,  she  will  be  able 
to  make  her  own  will  a  law  to  him  ;  by  the  way  of  '  I  iviil,  shall  1? ' — or, 
'  Jf  you  please,  my  dear,  I  'will  do — what  I  think  jit.'  But  a  fool  and  a  wit 
are  the  extreme  points  and  equally  unmanageable  ;  and  now  tell  me,  Harriet, 
■what  can  be  your  motive  for  refusing  such  a  man  as  this  ?  " 

Harriet. — "  I  wish,  my  dear,  you  woiJd  not  talk  to  me  of  these  men. 
I  am  sick  of  them  all.    Sir  Hargrave  has  cured  me  " 

Miss  G. — "  You  fib,  my  dear  ;  but  did  you  ever  see  Loi'd  D.  ?" 

Harriet. — "  No,  indeed." 

All  this  is  condensed  into  "  •while  we  were  thus  talking,"  along 
with  a  good  deal  of  flutterings  and  palpitations  and  heart  analysis, 
which  to  the  abridger  might  well  seem  superfluous.  But  if  <5>Vr 
Charles  Grandison  is  not  a  love  story,  it  is  nothing  readable.  The 
interest  lies  in  the  love,  often  the  despairing  love,  of  two  heroines, 
who  only  represent  the  enthusiasm  of  the  sex  for  a  good  man  when 
they  see  him  set  oft"  with  all  the  attraction  of  circumstances,  of 
person,  mind,  and  character,  and  that  "  air  of  vivacity  and  intre- 
pidity," that  intelligence,  "  than  which  a  sunbeam  is  not  more 
penetrating."  No  reader,  masculine  or  feminine,  is  in  love  with 
Sir  Charles — that  must,  we  think,  have  been  always  out  of  the 
question ;  but  the  passion  which  animates  the  performers  in 
the  scene  is  delineated  with  knowledge  and  insight  into 
the  female  heart.  It  was  the  one  speciality  on  which 
Richardson  piqued  himself — his  great  qualification  for  his  work, 
his  life-long  study.  At  thirteen  years  old  he  was,  he  tells  us,  the 
confidant  of  all  the  superior  young  women  of  his  acquaintance ;  he 
wrote  their  letters  for  them,  understood  when  anger  was  feigned 
and  the  chider  or  repulser  was  overflo^wing  with  affection  and  only 
dreading  to  be  taken  at  her  word,  and  could  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  tenderness  which  could  not  tell  him  what  to  write,  but 
"  (her  heart  on  her  lips)  you  cannnot  write  too  kindly."  We 
have  not  Richardson,  therefore,  if  too  short  work  is  made  of  the 
trepidations,  hopes,  fears,  suspense,  pique,  fretfulness,  devotion, 
and  perpetual  struggles  and  self-questionings  of  the  virtuous  female 
bosom  torn  between  self-respect  and  passion  founded  on  esteem. 

No  abridgment  can  mend  the  manners  of  the  book  ;  rather  it 
brings  out  more  prominently  their  I'ormality,  the  bowings,  parad- 
ings,  and  endless  civilities.  This  defect,  due  in  part  to  want  of 
acquaintance  -with  the  fashionable  world  in  which  he  placed  his 
characters,  was  one  ground  for  the  violent  irritation  which  Horace 
Walpole  shows  against  Richardson — an  irritation  which  culminates 
when  he  finds  the  Paris  world  full  of  his  praises,  and  supplementing 
their  own  dulness  (as  compared  to  old  times)  with  that  of  the 
popular  English  novelist  whose  fame  he  cannot  get  away  from. 
But  even  Richardson's  warmest  admirers  have  to  make  allowances  on 
this  score.  Mrs.  Delany  accounts  for  the  want  of  tine  breeding  by 
his  having  taken  a  bad  model.  "  Don  commends  Miss  Mulso's  (after- 
wards Mrs.  Chapone)  letters,  but  she  does  not  so  well  like  the 
young  woman  ;  that  is,  she  admires  her  sense  and  ingenuity,  but 
thinks  her  only  second  rate  as  to  politeness  of  manners,  and  that 
Richardson's  high  admiration  of  hir  has  made  him  take  her  as  a 
model  for  his  genteel  characters ;  and  that  is  the  reason  they  are 
not  so  really  polished  as  he  thinks  them  to  be."  We  are  not 
sure,  however,  that  these  questionable  high-polite  manners  which 
never  could  have  existed  among  human  beings  do  not  help  Richard- 
son's characters  to  that  permanent  niche  in  our  memory  which  they 
undoubtedly  hold  when  an  acquaintance  with  them  is  formed 
under  the  requisite  conditions.  Whatever  else  they  are,  they  are 
realities  with  the  author.  If  the  reader  starts  with  sympathies  in 
accord  with  him,  and  patience  to  follow  his  lead,  he  can  no  more 
forget  Sir  Charles,  or  Sir  Hargrave,  or  Uncle  Selby,  or  the  revered 
grandmama,  or  Harriet,  or  Lady  G.,  than  he  can  his  own 
uncles,  and  aunts,  and  cousins,  however  keenly  alive  he  may  be  to 
their  imperfections.  The  story  is  not  so  powerful  as  Clarissa, 
but  its  characters  have  the  same  limpet  grasp.  But  these 
necessary  conditions  grow  rarer  as  the  years  pass  by.  The  book- 
shelves to  which  boys  and  girls  have  access  cease  to  hold  original 
ten-volume  editions,  or  chance  numbers  of  the  Novelists  Maga- 
zine, clothed  in  that  forbidding  brown  leather  in  which  George 
Eliot  invests  the  Sunday  books  of  the  last  century,  "  which  always 
opened  at  one  place,"  but  which,  once  opened  on  Hir  Charles 
Grandison  by  a  sufficiently  large  and  patient  curiosity,  discovered 
a  new  and  quaint  world  where  romance  and  formality,  violent 
wrong  and  fastidious  scruple,  seemed  to  divide  life  between  them. 
The  inroad  of  new  stories  and  cheap  literature  with  smart  outsides 
elbows  these  venerable  relics  out  of  their  snug  and  secret  corners. 
They  have  had  their  day  of  popularity,  and  external  resem- 
blance to  their  newer  rivals  will  scarcely  bring  it  back  again. 
And  yet  the  thanks  of  the  public  are  due  to  the  publisher  for  his 
attempt.  If  we  quarrel  with  abridgments,  we  admit  the  im- 
possibility of  reproducing  the  entire  work,  and  the  almost  equal 
impossibility  of  satisfying  our  taste  and  judgment  in  the  execution 
of  a  task  at  oncedehcate,difticult,  and  irljsome  ;  and  we  must  admit 
also  that  many  a  scene  as  it  is  left  by  the  operation  is  abundantly 
long  enough,  and  leaves  nothing  to  be  desii-ed.    The  world  has  not 
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room  for  large  relics ;  it  is  only  gems  which  fiU  a  little  space  that 
last  from  age  to  age.  Colossal  labours  of  all  kinds  but  the  very 
highest  have  to  give  place  to  newer  feats  of  giant  enterprise; 
their  authors  must  be  contented,  if  they  would  be  known  to 
posterity  at  all,  to  be  represented  incomplete,  and  by  specimens 
more  or  less  fragmentary. 


CAMPBELLS  TRAXSLATIOX  OF  SOPHOCLES.* 

IN  translations  from  the  ancient  classical  poets  success  naturally 
depends  upon  nicely  balanced  proportions  of  scholarship  and 
poetic  talent.  We  could  name  some  who  possess  the  latter  gift 
but  have  proved  themselves  more  or  less  unfit  to  reproduce  the 
great  masterpieces  of  ancient  poetry,  simply  because  their  educa- 
tion had  not  included  initiation  in  construing  according  to  the 
rules  of  syntax;  and  the  bald  and  barren  results  of  attempt- 
ing to  turn  Greek  or  Latin  poets  into  English  without  poetical 
taste  or  cultivation  are  equally  deplorable.  As  examples  of  trans- 
lations which  are  the  ofispring  of  the  harmonious  union  of 
both  qualifications,  we  might  mention  Conington's  ^Eneid  or 
Horace,  Calverley's  Theocritus,  and  two  or  three  other  notable 
performances  within  the  last  ten  years,  amongst  which  we  should 
rank,  though  its  claims  to  scholarship  are  more  solid  than 
ostentatious,  the  late  Lord  Derby's  Iliad.  But  would  it  be  so  easy 
to  point  out  a  version  of  either  of  the  Greek  dramatists  which  is 
admitted  by  the  agreement  of  competent  judges  to  be  of  this 
character  ?  Mr.  Plumptre's  Sophocles  was  certainly  not  such  a 
version  at  its  first  issue,  though  we  admit  that  in  its  revised  and 
improved  form  its  not  infrequent  faults  of  translation  are 
corrected,  and  the  translator  is  complaisant  enough  to  attempt 
the  proof  of  his  poetic  gifts  by  afibrding  readers  a  choice  of  rhyme 
or  unrhyme  in  the  choruses,  which  are  turned  one  way  in  the 
text  and  another  in  the  appendix.  His  .Eschylus,  which  was 
published  later,  scarcely  satisfies  our  ideal,  though  doubtless 
painstaking  and  meritorious  work  has  been  expended  upon  it 
We  have  now,  however,  a  new  translator  of  Sophocles,  whose 
qualifications  may  be  estimated  by  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
accomplished  weU  nigh  one-half  of  his  projected  task.  Professor 
Campbell  of  St.  Andrews  published  at  the  close  of  1 871,  or  the 
beginning  of  1872,  the  first  voltmie  of  a  commentary  on  Sophocles, 
the  valuable  features  of  which  we  were  compelled  by  the  press  of 
other  classical  subjects  reluctantly  to  defer  noticing  imtU  the 
completion  of  the  whole  work.  It  may  suliice  to  say  here  that  in 
that  commentary  the  exegesis  of  the  text  is  ably  and  conscientiou.sly 
performed,  whilst  abundant  evidence  is  given  in  the  introduction, 
prolegomena,  and  foot-notes,  that  the  Professor  has  brought  to 
bear  upon  his  Sophocles  a  large  amount  of  familiarity  with 
modem  as  well  as  with  ancient  poetry  and  literature ;  so  much  so 
that  pleasant  comparisons  of  "  old  and  new "  are  a  noteworthy 
speciality  of  the  edition.  After  a  brief  interval,  however,  he  has 
now  followed  up  his  commentary  by  an  essay  in  translation.  Not 
indeed  that,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Antigone,  he  goes  over  the 
same  ground  again.  The  tragic  tale  of  CEdipus  formed  the  matter  of 
the  first  volume  of  his  Greek  text  and  notes.  For  a  first  taste  of  his 
poetic  powers  applied  to  translation  he  ofi'ers,  in  happy  conjunction, 
three Sophoclean  heroines,  Antigone,  Electra,  and  (by  taking  license  I 
to  substitute  the  name  of  the  chief  character  ra  the  Trachinue  for 
the  gentile  name  of  the  Chorus)  Deianira,  or  the  death  of  Hercules. 
The  juxtaposition  of  names  on  the  title-page  is  attractive,  and 
those  who  take  up  this  instalment  of  the  latest  Sophocles  in 
English  will  find  the  promise  not  belied.  Commendably  free  from 
introductory  prefaces,  and  from  confusing  notes  to  explain  why 
this  or  that  interpretation  is  preferred  or  rejected,  this  version 
represents  a  practised  commentator's  well-considered  transcript. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  rendering  which,  whilst  literal  enough  to  plead 
the  Greek  text  for  the  warranty  of  every  line  of  the  English, 
nevertheless  reads  as  smoothly  as  if  it  were  an  original  work 
composed  by  one  who  was  familiar  with  the  best  models  of  his 
country's  dramatic  literature.  This  is  eminently  the  case  with 
the  dramatic  blank  verse  which  represents  the  iambics,  or  larger 
portion  of  each  play.  But  it  is  conspicuous,  too,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  choral  odes,  which,  mostly  in  rhymed  lyric  measures, 
reproduce  gracefully  and  effecrively  the  brilliant  strains  of  the 
Sophoclean  lyre.  And  the  impression  left  upon  our  minds  after  a 
strict  comparison  of  any  one  of  these  Englished  choruses  with  the 
Greek  original  is,  generally  speaking,  this — that  no  thought,  and 
almost  no  word,  certainly  no  weighty  word,  of  the  ancient  master, 
is  left  without  its  equivalent  in  31r.  Campbell's  copy,  and  that  the 
English  reader  is  put  as  nearly  in  the  place  of  an  Athenian  listener 
and  spectator  as  a  fellow-feeling  between  the  poet  and  his  trans- 
lator, and  a  conscientious  ideal  of  translation,  can  compass. 

Amidst  Fuch  a  choice  of  fine  choruses  as  these  three  plaj's  offer, 
it  would  be  puzzling  to  select  the  very  best  in  order  to  exhibit  the 
justice  done  to  the  Greek  text  by  its  translator.  But  the  very  first 
strophe  of  the  first  chorus  in  the  Anliffone  may  suffice  {AtUiij.  1 00 
foil.  eucTii  (iiXioio,  K.T.X.)  : — 
0  fairest  beam 

That  ever  tjilJcd  Thebc's  towers  with  light  ! 
Thou  ramot  to  our  waiting  sight, 
Kve  of  the  <i<iMeii  I)ny, 

W^hat  time  the  .Siiii-(,<k1  glanced  on  Dirce's  stream, 
And  spurred  lu  faster  flight 

*  Thrtr  Play  I  of  Sophotiti  :  Antigone,  Klectra,  Deianira.  Translated 
into  KnKlinh  Vers*,  ify  Lewis  Campbell,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  I'rofo.wr  of  Greek 
in  the  I'niversity  of  St.' Andrews.  Ldinburgh  and  London:  William  Black- 
wood &  Sods.  1X73. 


The  Argive  on  his  headlong  way. 

He  rose  in  proud  array, 

With  snow-white  panoply  on  eagle  wing. 

Ruin  to  our  land  to  bring 

In  Polyniees"  dubious  cause  addressed. 

With  many  a  shield  and  many  a  crest. 

Shrilling  sharp  menace  from  his  breast. 

Then  stooped  above  the  domes. 

With  lust  of  carnage  fired. 

And,  baring  teeth  of  serried  spears. 

Yawned  wide  aroimd  the  gates  that  guard  our  homes. 

But  went,  or  e'er  his  hungry  chaps  had  tired 

On  Theban  flesh,  or  e'er  the"Fire-<iod  fierce. 

Seizing  our  sacred  town. 

Had  smirched  and  rent  her  battlemented  crown. 

Here  and  there  it  may  be  said  that  the  chief  expressions  and 
injages  of  the  Greek  have  been,  so  to  speak,  shuffled,  so  as  to 
form  somewhat  new  combinations  and  collocations,  but  the  result 
of  the  whole  representation  is  to  enhance  the  spirit  smd  life  of  the 
copy,  without  any  appreciable  sacrifice  of  the  original  effect.  The 
last  lines  quoted  admirably  realize  the  very  personifications  and 
poetic  objects  which  Sophocles  first  conceived  and  gave  birth  to 
in  wrapt  poetic  vision.  The  remainder  of  the  same  chorus  is 
equally  well  done,  and  so  is  the  third  chorus  in  this  play,  in  which 
occurs  the  comparison  of  troubles  accimiulating  upon  a  doomed 
family  with  "  the  briny  surge  "  — 

That  Thracian  tempests  urge. 

The  big  ■(vave  ever  gathering  more  and  more, 

Euns  o'er  the  darkness  of  the  deep. 

And  with  all-searching  sweep 

Uprolls  the  storm-heap"d  tangle  on  the  shore. 

While  cliff  to  beaten  difi"  resounds  with  sullen  roar. 

We  are  not  sure  that  Mr.  Campbell's  version  of  the  chorus  which 
exalts  the  versatility  of  man's  genius  (-oWd  rd  ctivd,  k-.X. 
332-83  Ajiiiff.)  is  so  great  a  success,  not  simply  because  it  is 
tmrhymed,  and  so  an  exception  to  his  general  nile,  but  because  it 
is  wrought  into  a  too  tiniform  series  of  long  lines,  which  do  not 
resemble  the  metrical  form  and  spirit  of  the  original  We  like 
Mr.  Plumptre's  rhymed  stanzas  better  here.  It  is,  however,  with 
a  right  instinct  that  the  translator  has  sotight  to  give  variety  to 
his  choral  metres,  and  has  avoided  any  predominant  type.  That 
one  which  precedes  the  climax  ol  the  Antigone  and  the  burying 
aUve  of  its  heroine  QrXa  em  Aavdac,  K.r.X.  945,  &c.)  is  very  dis- 
tinct, and  leaves  a  different  remembrance  from  the  short  and 
beautiful  chorus  a  little  before  it,  which  has  resistless  love  for  its 
theme.  The  only  fault  to  be  found  with  this  is  that  it  does  not 
to  our  apprehension  give  any  equivalent  for  the  variotisly  read 
and  explained  line,  'Epu^  oc  iv  rnj/iaat  Trimig, 

But,  not  to  dilate  on  the  choruses,  and  to  pass  with  a  j  ump 
to  the  Trachini(B,  or,  as  it  is  here  called,  Deianira,  we  will 
choose  from  among  the  many  spirited  and  effective  bits  of  lyric 
translation  which  it  contains  a  stave  or  two  of  the  chorus  which 
commemorates  the  encounter  between  the  river-^od  Achelous 
and  Hercules,  as  suitors  for  the  trembling  Deianira : — 

One  was  a  river  bold, 

Horn-crowned  with  tramp  fourfold. 
Bull  Achelous  from  the  isles  o'  the  main : 

And  one  from  Bacchus'  town. 

Own  son  of  Zeus,  came  down. 
With  brandished  mace,  bent  bow,  and  lances  twain. 

Who  then  in  {>attle  brunt 

Together,  front  to  front, 
Hurled,  eager  both  to  win  the  beauteous  prize  : 

And  Cypris  mid  the  fray 

Alone,  that  dreadful  day, 
Sat  umpire,  holding  promise  in  her  eyes. 

Then  clashed  the  fist,  then  clanged  the  bow, 
Then  horns  gave  crashing  blow  for  Wow 

Whilst,  as  they  clung. 
The  iwiiung  hip-throw  each  essay. 
And  hurtling  foreheads'  fearful  play. 

And  groans  from  both  were  wrung. 

Especially  worthy  of  notice  in  the  extract  just  given  are  the 
renderings  of  the  epithet  t f  Xtcrpoc  as  applied  to  Venus  at  this  con- 
jimcture,  and  of  the  somewhat  puzzling  wrestling  feat  involved  in 
«n^^i-.\«icroi  (c\i/ia«.-tr.  Turning  to  the  new  edition  of  Ellendt's 
Sophoclean  Lexicon  by  Genthe,  we  find  of  tfXfin-poc  as  used  here 
that  it  is,  in  grammarians'  phrase,  "  factitive  dictum,''  and  it  is  in 
the  very  spirit  of  this  view  that  the  translation  makes  the  umpire 
goddess  "  hold  the  promise  "  of  happy  wedlock  "  in  her  eyes  "  that 
watch  the  issue.  Mr.  Plumptre  more  vaguely  translates  "  fair  source 
of  marriage  joy,"  and  does  not  so  closely  link  the  force  of  the  epi- 
thet with  the  situation.  Mr.  Campbell's  equivalent  for  d/i:is-X»cro« 
KXifioKir,  a  pregnant  and  hard  kind  of  expression,  is  the  result  of  a 
comparison  of  the  meaning  of  the  separate  words  and  the  light 
thrown  upon  them  by  commentators  as  well  as  by  Uvid,  who,  ia 
Met.  ix.  51,  hixfi,  as  it  were,  given  his  own  interpretation  of  the 
expression.  Mr.  Plumptre  simply  contents  himself  with  "  limbs 
intertwined  with  limbs."  On  occaiions  there  may  be  cause  for 
going  along  with  this  more  prosaic  translator,  as  where  he  limits 
himself  to  calling  'Apn/iir  QpTvylav  {Track.  2 1 3)  "Ortygian 
Artemis,"  and  not,  as  Mr.  Campbell  does,  for  what  reason  we  tind 
it  hard  to  conceive,  "  Artemis,  huntress  of  Ephesus'  land."  In  tha 
same  play,  verse  327,  we  think  Mr.  Plumptre's  version  of 

oroi'  warpay 
tit/i'f/JOf  XiXotTtv 

safer  than  Mr.  Campbell's.  The  latter,  taking  tii>>yffioc  in  the  sena© 
of  one  scholiast  as  "  VH.«tata  et  quasi  pertlata  ventis,"  renders  it 
"  From  the  day  she  left  her  icor-tn-rpt  home  " ;  and  there  is  no 
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doubt  the  epittet  so  understood  is  highly  poetic.  But  there  is 
not,  that  we  are  aware  of.  any  authority  for  such  interpretation  ; 
whereas  there  is  ground  for  accepting  the  simpler  theory  that 
tiijyftioy  is  a  synoDvui  of  the  epic  i/rf;iot(T<T<i>-,  which  the  scholiast 
propounds,  and  which  Hermann  and  EllenJts  approve.  Uoth 
these  take  it  to  imply  a  high  situation,  and  it  is  iu  this  sense  that 
Mr.  Plumptre  has  tr:\nslated  : — 

She  weops  and  weeps,  since  first  she  left  her  home. 
Where  all  the  winds  sweep  wildly. 

If  we  turn  to  the  more  everyday  level  of  the  speeches  and  dia- 
logue of  the.<e  plays,  couched  for  the  most  part  in  iambics  in  the 
onginid,  no  little  "credit  will  be  found  due  to  Mr.  Campbell  for 
the  skill  and  clear  wit  with  which  he  has  perceived  the  mind  of 
Sophocles,  and  brightened  particul.tr  bits  of  detail  so  as  to  relieve  i 
them  of  that  air  of  matter-of-fact  which  would  cling  to  them  in  the 
hands  of  a  perfunctory  translator.  It  is  here  that  Iiis  labour  and 
pains  as  a  commentator  stand  him  in  great  stead.  We  will  take  a 
couple  of  lines  from  the  first  speech  of  the  watchmmi  in  reference 
to  the  insubordinate  act  of  Antigone.  Like  his  fellows  in  Greek 
tragedy,  he  beats  long  about  the  bush,  and  is  careful  to  te.ise  his 
wrathful  and  imperious  listener  by  irrelevant  descriptions  of  his 
own  mental  processes.    Here  is  a  sample : — 

xoXXdg  yap  t JX*""  <!ipoy~i^u)v  i~iiTTaatiQ 
6^oi£  kvk\wv  ipavToy  ti't"  ara(rrpo(p!if. — VV.  225-6. 

Mr.  Campbell  catches  the  spirit  and  life  of  the  Greek  woi-ds,  and 
not  merely  their  verbal  force  aud  equivalent  in  his  English  : — 

My  thoup;ht3 
Crietl  "  h.ilt "  unto  me  ever  as  I  came. 
And  wlieeled  me  to  return. 

A  little  further  on  in  the  same  play  occurs  a  wrangle  in  monostichs 
between  Creon  and  this  same  watchman,  in  one  part  of  which 
they  play,  after  a  dramatic  fashion,  upon  a  particular  word,  c'o/ctlr. 
The  watchman  says : — 

1/  rsii'oi',  lii  ^OKii  fe  Kai  •liixi'i  coKeTv. 

And  Creon  answers  : — 

i:n/i-.ifi'f  vvv  Tifv  So^ai'. 

Here  is  Mr.  Campbell's  rendering : — 

Watchji.  Pity  so  clear  a  miuii  should  clearly  err  ! 

CiiEox.     Gloze  now  on  clearness.    But  unless  ye  show 
The  doer,  without  gloziiig  ye  shall  tell, 
Craven  advantage  worketh  clearly  bane. 

Vt'e  cannot,  ho Trever,  commend  this  general  fidelity  to  the  spirit  as 
well  as  the  letter  of  Sophocles  without  making  a  reservation  as  to 
one  or  two  places  where  the  out-slipping^of  a  word  or  two  appears 
to  blunt  the  edge  of  the  translation.  The  instance  which  most 
leadUy  occurs  to  us  is  where  Antigone,  at  the  end  of  one  of  her 
speeches,  insinuates  that  Creon  is  not  competent  to  decide  the 
question  of  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  her  disobedience.    She  says : — 

ooi  S'  li  SoicCi  vuv  fiuipa  Ipioaa  Tvy\ai>iiry 
a^tCov  Tt  fiiiipifi  fiii)plav  ocXttTKdi'w. — j^.d^-'JO. 
In  the  second  of  these  lines  (txu'oi-  n  serves  to  qualify  the  rude- 
ness of  Antigone's  imputation,  and  interposes  itself  between  a 
broad  hint  and  a  downright  "  You're  another."  In  Ellendt  it  is 
given  as  equivalent  to  "quodam  modo."  By  stifling  this  qualifi- 
cation of  the  words  ftomi;!  fti,>oinv,  the  translator  makes  the  retort 
of  the  heroine  a  trifle  unmaidenly,  e.i/. : — 

And  if  thou  think"st  me  foolish  who  act  thus, 
I  can  endure  that  judgment  from  a  fool. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  illustrate  one  of  the  chief 
excellences  of  this  translation,  the  skill  and  coherence  and  good 
peneral  eff'ect  of  the  descriptive  passages  and  speeches  as  wholes. 
Had  we  been  able  to  do  so,  we  could  have  quoted  without 
fear  of  controversy  the  speech  in  which  Tiresias  (Aii(i(/.  998- 
1 0 1 2)  details  the  unfavourable  results  of  his  divining  processes, 
as  rendered  into  English  with  a  dignity  befitting  the  subject, 
and  decidedly  above  the  level  prose  of  ordinary  iambic  lines. 
Or  we  might  have  cited  the  wonderful  description  of  the  fabri- 
cated death  of  Orestes  in  a  chariot-race  at  Delphi,  from  the 
Electro.  Taken  side  by  side  with  Lord  Lytton's  vereion  of  the 
same  passage,  Mr.  Campbell's  rendering  will  be  found  quite  as 
poetic,  and  very  much  more  fmthful.  In  the  Trnchinue,  Deianira's 
misgivings  when  she  has  despatched  the  poisoned  garment,  a.ud 
Hyllus's  account  of  the  tortures  to  which  it  reduced  his  hero  sire, 
show  marvellous  skill  in  description ;  and  we  could  not  wish  to 
add  to  or  take  away  anything  from  the  version  which  he  has  given 
of  each.  The  third  heroine,  Deianirn,  is  not  altogether  so  attractive 
«9  her  predeces-^ors :  and  the  pathos  with  which  the  stories  of 
Antigone  and  Elcctra,  as  delineated  by  Sophocles,  are  instinct,  will 
procure  for  the  two  former  plays  more  readers  and  admirers  than 
for  the  last.  Rut  no  doubt  all  three  stories  and  their  treatment  by 
Sophocles  will  by  this  time  have  become  more  generally  familiar 
to  English  readers  through  Mr.  Clifton  Collins's  sketch  of  Sopho- 
cles and  his  works,  in  the  series  of  AncietiC  Clamc.i  for  litxjligh 
Reader!.  To  those  whom  that  pleasant  and  clever  introduction 
has  inspired  with  a  desire  to  know  more  of  the  Sophoclean  drama, 
and  who  are  unable  to  Ratify  that  desire  through  the  Greek  text, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  Mr.  Campbell's  versions 
sla  the  best  and  truest  that  have  yet  appeared  in  English. 


IXNOCENT.* 

HAD  .in  unknown  author  written  this  story  of  the  young  lady 
whose  portrait  has  so  long  stared  at  us  from  all  the  hoard- 
ings of  Loudon,  we  should  have  thought  it  an  earnest  of  future 
success,  if  not  itself  up  to  the  mai-k.  Dut  as  the  work  of  Mrs. 
Oliphant  it  demands  a  higher  con,«ideration,  and  deserves  a 
more  severe  judgment.  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  long  been  one  of  our 
favourite  authors,  and  we  have  gladly  welcomed  lier  books  as  in 
their  degree  literary  treasures  amongst  the  flood  of  rubbish  which 
silly  womeu  and  enterprising  publishers  pour  out  with  such 
cynical  persistency  on  the  world.  We  expected  that  she  would 
always  give  us  true  art  and  honest  painstaking  labour,  and  that 
she  would  never  let  herself  be  led  astray  from  the  higher  objects 
of  her  craft  by  the  baneful  temptation  of  immediate  success.  We 
counted  her  as  almost  a  younger  George  Eliot  in  her  way ;  and 
we  credited  her  with  something  of  the  same  chai'm  as  that  which 
gave  the  author  of  Wives  and  Daughters  her  supremacy  among 
the  more  purely  feminine  writers.  We  believed  in  her ;  and  we 
hoped  as  much  as  we  believed.  But  she  has  disappointed  us. 
That  temptation  of  immediate  success,  and  striking  while  the  iron 
is  hot,  which  has  ruined  so  many,  has  had  its  evil  influence  over 
her ;  and  one  by  one  her  books  have  got  weaker,  more  weary, 
more  hurried,  until  now  we  have  come  to  her  latest,  Innocent, 
wliich  is  as  far  below  the  worth  of  May  as  May  itself  was  below 
Mrs.  Oliphaut's  possibilities. 

Liiiociiit  is  perhaps  more  a  character  novel  than  a  story  of 
circumstances,  in  spite  of  its  two  sensational  episodes  of  a  quasi- 
muuier  and  the  trial  for  her  life  of  a  beautiful  young  lady ;  and 
Mrs.  Oliphaut's  forte  has  ever  been  in  character.  She  is  gene- 
rally lifelike,  and  always  distinct,  and  has  her  types  clearly 
defined  iu  her  own  mind.  Not  even  Mr.  Trollope  himself 
surpasses  her  in  the  portraiture  of  those  good  commonplace 
people  who  fill  up  the  greater  part  of  the  canvas  of  ordinary 
life.  Such  a  woman,  for  instance,  as  Mrs.  Eastwood  lives 
before  us.  A  good  mother  and  an  amiable  friend,  ivs  cre- 
dulous with  respect  to  the  morals  of  her  sons  as  becomes  a 
virtuous  lady  of  middle  age  who  thinks  she  has  fathomed  the 
wickedness  of  human  life  whereof  her  dear  boys  know  nothing, 
while  in  point  of  fact  it  is  she  who  has  simply  glanced  at  the 
!  surface,  and  they  who  have  gone  down  to  the  dregs — who  does  not 
'  count  such  a  one  among  his  friends  ?  and  what  young  man  has 
not  a  Mrs.  Eastwood  of  his  own,  for  whom  he  feels  that  curious 
mixture  of  manly  admiration  and  filial  tenderness  which  it  is  one 
of  the  prescriptive  rights  of  the  mature  siren  to  excite?  Unable 
to  rise  to  the  higher  level  of  true  nobility,  and  just  as  unable  to 
sink  to  ignobility.  facile  in  manner,  self-willed  in  lact,  fond  of  her 
children  aud  glad  to  sacrifice  herself  for  them,  but  worldly  to  a 
certiiiu  common-sense  extent,  and  by  no  means  self-.sacrificing  to 
the  point  of  abjectness,  she  is  the  living  type  of  the  ordinary  English 
mother  and  gentlewoman.  There  are  hundreds  of  Mrs.  E.istwoods, 
but  few  Mrs.  Oliphants  to  present  them  with  such  delicate  truth 
and  careful  minuteness.  Nelly  Eastwood,  too,  is  a  charming 
study,  the  very  perfection  of  a  bright,  healthy,  natural  young 
English  girl,  who  loves  her  mother  dearly  and  yet  is  as  saucy  ou 
occiisions  as  she  is  aU'ectionate  always;  who  quarrels  with  her 
brothers  and  snubs  them  when  they  are  impertinent,  as  all  right- 
minded  sisters  do  ;  and  who  specially  doubts  and  dislikes  her 
brother  Frederick,  who  is  her  mother's  favourite  aud  the  Joseph 
Surface  of  the  group.  The  boys  Dick  and  "  .Jenny,"  the  latter 
youth  being  more  rightfully  'riantagenet,  are  pleasantly  and 
broadly  sketched,  and  each  individual  character  is  well  maintained. 
Of  Innocent  herself  we  have  not  very  much  good  to  Siiy  on  the 
score  of  aitistic  merit  or  likeness  to  life,  though  the  idea  of  her 
character  has  its  own  merit ;  with  Frederick  Eastwood,  handsome, 
melancholy,  like  Charles  I.,  looking,  said  the  ladies,  "as  if  some- 
thing would  happen  to  him,"  a  hypocrite  and  thorough-paced 
scamp,  we  have  very  much  fault  to  Inul.  The  Battys,  father  .and 
daughter,  are  coarsely  drawn,  and  "  'Mauda  "  is  especially  exag- 
gerated ;  and  if  young  Molyneux  is  less  vile  than  Frederick,  he  is 
quite  as  disaMceable,  and  betrays  the  subtle  antagonism  of  sex 
which  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  allowed  to  appear  more  than  once  iu  the 
present  work. 

Innocent  is  rightly  named,  accoi-ding  to  the  Northern  meaning 
of  the  word.  At  sixteen  she  has  the  brain  of  a  child  of  six,  and 
barely  escapes  qualification  for  Earlswood.  She  is  as  much  an 
idiot  as  is  possible  to  a  creature  who  can  talk  and  walk  and  feed 
itself  like  other  people,  who  does  not  set  the  house  on  tire,  nor 
tear  up  its  clothes,  nor  make  a  noise  to  itself  like  a  chattering  ape, 
and  who  can  give  an  iutelligent  monosyllabic  answer  to  a  plain 
question.  She  lives  in  a  fog  and  sees  everything  dimly.  People 
come  and  go  about  her  like  the  shadows  of  a  dream,  and  she  site 
still  and  wonders  what  they  me.an,  and  why  they  are  all  t,alking 
and  laughing,  and  what  they  would  have  her  say  or  do  ;  and  oh ! 
if  they  would  only  leave  her  alone  !  Nothing  impresses  her, 
nothing  rouses  her.  She  has  but  one  emotion— love  for  Frederick, 
sometimes  supplemented  by  fear  when  she  is  scolded,  or  runs 
away  and  loses  herself,  as  happens  to  her  more  than  once.  She 
neither  laughs  nor  talks,  neither  reads  nor  works,  nor  lives  other- 
wise than  as  a  staring  stufl'ed  rag  doll,  cleverly  wheeled  .and  springed 
— a  dumb  and  stupid  Galatea  Whom  even  Pygmalion  and  Love 
together  cannot  waien  into  womanhood  of  an  understanding  kind. 
But  she  is  pretty  in  person,  and,  if  uninteresting,  is  harmless. 


•  Innocent.  A  Talc  of  Modern  Life.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Author  of 
the  "  Chronicles  of  Carlingford."  3  vols.  London  :  buuipsou  Low  &  Co. 
1873. 
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Innocent  is  Mrs.  Eastwood's  niece,  left  an  orphan  and  absolutely- 
alone  in  Italy,  and  is  taken  into  the  cheeiy  little  London  house- 
hold with  mingled  doubt  and  fear,  reluctance  and  remorse.  There 
had  been  some  hard  passages  between  Mrs.  Eastwood  and  her 
sister,  Innocent's  mother,  in  early  days.  Presumably  Mr.  Vane, 
the  husband  of  the  one,  had  made  love  to  the  other  ;  then  cut  the 
knot  in  which  he  had  entangled  himself  by  running  away  with  the 
one  he  liked  best,  leaving  her  for  whom  he  cared  least  to  wear 
the  willow  with  such  grace  as  she  might  command.  Mrs.  East- 
wood had  hitherto  resented  the  ill  done  her,  and  now  she  was 
remorseful  for  the  long  estrangement  which  had  left  poor  mother- 
le.ss  Innocent  in  the  hands  of  a  bad  man,  until  the  day  had  come 
when  she  was  fatherless  as  well  as  motherless,  alone  in  the  world 
but  for  the  aunt  whom  both  father  and  mother  had  injured. 
Pretending  to  be  ill  and  in  need  of  change  and  relaxation  from  his 
hard  work  as  clerk  in  the  Sealing  Wax  OHice  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  be  disinterested  in  his  offer  of  service  on  the  other,  Frederick  pro- 
poses to  go  to  Pisa  as  escort  to  his  cousin  ;  but  he  halts  at  Paris, 
"where  he  spends  his  time  and  money  in  gross  dissipation,  and  falls 
into  the  clutches  of  one  Mr.  Batty,  a  vulgar  "  vet.,"  who  hrst 
joins  him  in  his  debaucheries,  and  then  lends  him  money  to  take 
him  on  to  Pisa  aud  back  to  England.  At  first  sight  of  the  young 
man  with  his  Charles  I.'s  face,  Innocent  falls  in  love  with  him  in 
the  half  childlike  way  considered  proper  for  such  a  "natural"; 
content  to  stare  at  him,  to  touch  him,  to  sit  by  him,  not  un- 
derstanding one  word  in  ten  of  what  he  says,  and  nothing  of  what  he 
means.  He  takes  her  home,  when,  bewildered  by  the  journey  and 
the  novelty  of  so  many  faces,  and  crushed  by  the  small,  densely 
furnished  English  rooms,  she  collapses  into  more  than  her  ordinary 
idiocy.  She  wakes  up  a  little  when  Frederick  is  about  to  marry  the 
beautiful,  full-blown,  vulgar  'Manda  Batty,  but  only  to  wish  that 
Miss  'Manda  was  dead,  and  to  say  she  ought  to  be  killed.  Later  in 
the  story  she  wakes  up  a  little  more  when  she  thinks  she  has  poisoned 
this  bit  of  well-moulded,  richly-coloured  sensuality;  aud  when 
the  story  ends,  it  leaves  her  quite  rational  for  an  idiot,  and  evi- 
dently about  to  be  married  a  second  time.  Meanwhile  her  expe- 
riences have  been  many  and  varied,  but  we  are  bound  to  add  most 
unlikely,  and  in  the  case  of  the  trial  scene  absurd.  Also  we  demur 
to  her  appeal  to  Sir  Alexis  Longueville  when  Frederick  makes 
love  to  her ;  and  for  the  poor  old  gentleman's  term  of  martyrdom 
we  can  find  no  word  of  sympathy  too  strong  or  of  incredulity  too 
great. 

We  think  Mrs.  Oliphant  attempted  too  much  in  this  character. 
To  make  an  unemotional  idiot  interesting  was  a  task  beyond  her 
power  or  that  of  any  other  person.  Had  the  girl  been  a  real 
Galatea,  innocent  of  evil,  of  conventionality^,  of  society,  of  all  know- 
ledge, but  still  a  living  creature  with  a  heart,  she  would  have  had 
some  kind  of  charm.  But  Innocent  is  a  simple  case  of  arrested  de- 
velopment, dense  and  dull  and  heavy  as  lead,  with  as  little  feeling  as 
intelligence,  and  seemingly  incapable  of  learning.  On  what  has  Mrs. 
Oliphant  founded  such  a  character  ?  For,  just  as  no  man  is  an 
artist  who  cannot  draw  the  human  figure  under  his  drapery,  so  no 
novelist  is  a  master  of  his  craft  who  has  not  a  correct  physiolo- 
gical basis  for  his  characters.  Neglect  and  a  lonely  life  might 
have  dwarfed  Innocent's  intellect,  and  have  checked  her  power  of 
feeling;  they  might,  in  fact,  have  produced  such  a  case  of  arrested 
development  as  is  here  presented.  But  then  Innocent  would  have 
always  remained  idiotic;  and  if  she  had  had  the  brain  of  a  child  of 
six  when  she  was  sixteen,  she  would  not  have  been  much  more  ad- 
vanced at  eighteen.  If  it  had  been  only  her  education  and  power 
of  self-expression  which  had  been  checked,  she  would  have  been 
loosened  from  the  bonds  of  intellectual  dumbness  earlier,  and  have 
come  out  into  the  light  of  reasonable  humanity  long  before  she 
did.  We  think,  too,  that  Mrs.  Oliphant  ought  either  to  have 
killed  her  or  put  her  into  the  Sisterhood  for  life.  There  would 
Tiave  been  something  pathetic  in  the  one,  and  something  har- 
monious in  the  other.  There  is  nothing  of  either  in  the  patent 
prospect  of  "  Jenny's"  making  her  his  wife  ;  and  if  one's  imagina- 
tion goes  into  the  details  of  her  future  as  wife,  mother,  and  house 
mistress,  we  can  only  feel  that  the  author  must  have  wished  to 
punish  the  whole  sex  in  the  person  of  Plantagenet  Eastwood,  and 
that  she  means  to  convey  a  subtle  hint  that  any  female  fool  is 
good  enough  oven  for  the  better  kind  of  men. 

In  the  love  of  Frederick  for  'Manda  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  essayed 
another  difficult  task.  She  has  attempted  to  analyse  and  present 
in  a  decent  form  a  feeling  which  is  no  more  nor  less  than  simple 
animal  passion.  Granting  any  amount  of  technical  skill  in  her 
manipulation,  the  subject  remains  always  unsavoury  ;  and  we  wish, 
for  the  sake  of  her  own  literary  reputation,  tho  comfort  of  her 
readers,  and  tho  nobler  interests  of  her  art,  that  she  could  have 
dispensed  with  tlio  disagreeable  Bally  episode.  But,  indeed,  Mrs. 
Oliphant  is  terribly  hard  upon  us  poor  male  sinners.  What 
with  Innocent's  vaguely  immoral  father,  old  Batty's  want 
of  anything  that  might  serve  as  the  semblance  of  a  moral  sense, 
Frederick's  abominable  hypocrisy  and  ii(!ry  sensualities,  Ernest 
Molyneux  and  his  cowardice,  his  worldliness,  sloth,  and  ignoble- 
iiess  generally,  wo  conio  out  from  our  fair  painter's  liaiuls 
rather  worse,  we  hone,  than  nature  and  fact  luivo  made  us.  And 
•we  cannot  accept  lionesl  Dick,  or  .dirijct  "Jeuny,"  or  even 
chivalrous  Sir  Alexis,  ov  upright  .Icilm  Vane,  as  sullicient  mako- 
weightfl  for  virtue  against  such  a  Ibi  niidiiblo  array  df  villany  on 
tho  other  side.  l'"our  seounUruls  are  rather  iiiud  measure,  even 
with  four  good  fellows  to  balance.  Is  Mrs.  Olipiinnl  going  over 
to  the  enemy,  and  l)i.'Coiiiing  a  "  inan-liaU'r,''  like  IIk;  foolisli  sistcTsr' 
Wo  hope  not.  For,  if  nhe  ia,  bad  art  and  fulsi^  ))rincipleH  togotlKT 
will  soon  mako  havoc  ef  tho  work  ol'  one  of  our  most  favourito 


authors — one  from  whom  so  much  was  expected,  because  so  much 
promise  was  given  of  old  time.  If,  however,  she  does  not  take 
thought  while  she  may,  and  give  herself  rest  and  leisure  for  care- 
ful _  work,  we  and  her  other  critics,  after  having  chronicled  her 
various  successes  in  no  grudging  spirit,  shall  have  only  to  lament 
her  failures;  as,  indeed,  we  wonder  now  how  the  hai^d  which 
wrote  the  Chronicles  of  Carlingford  could  give  the  world  anything 
so  hurried,  so  imdigested,  and  so  untrue  as  Innocent. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

THE  third  volume  of  the  United  States  Census  *  deals  gene- 
rally with  "  Wealth  and  Industry."    It  shows  that  the  total 
estimated  property  of  the  Union  has  "increased  enormously  since 
i860;  the  valuation  in  that  year  being  sixteen  thousand  millions 
of  dollars,  while  in  1870  it  was  thirty  thousand.     And,  as 
in  the  former  year  the  United  States  contained  nearly  four 
millions  of  slaves,  worth  probably  some  two  thousand  millions, 
the  real  increase  may  be  taken  at  cent,  per  cent.     It  would 
of  course  have  been  gi-eater  but  for  the  war.    It  is  true  that  a 
deduction  of  considerable  amount  might  be  made  for  the  public 
debt,  or  rather  for  that  part  of  it  which  is  owned  abroad ;  and  that 
a  certain  portion  of  the  formal  wealth  of  the  country,  under  tho 
head  of  personal  estate,  consisting  of  mortgages,  &c.,  on  real  pro- 
perty, is  reckoned  twice  over ;  so  that  the  gross  amount  in  either 
case,  and  especially  in  the  latter,  is  too  large  by  a  sum  consider- 
able in  itself,  though  forming  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole. 
But  nevertheless  we  may  take  the  normal  rate  of  increase  to  be 
that  above  stated — i.e.,  that  the  wealth  of  the  country  as  a  whole 
doubles  itself  in  ten  years.  In  the  first  place,  the  increase  between 
1850  and  i860  was  greater  than  this.    Secondly,  though  there 
are  heavy  deductions  to  be  made  on  the  grounds  just  stated,  there 
are  also  allowances  to  be  made  for  the  eftects  of  war,  which  would 
more  than  counterbalance  them.    The  property  of  the  Southern 
States  ought,  according  to  precedent,  to  have  increased  almost  as 
rapidly  as  that  of  the  Union  at  large ;  less  rapidly  than  that 
of  the  North- Western  States,  but  faster  than  that  of  the  agricul- 
tural States  of  the  East.    But  the  South  has  not  only  not  gained, 
but  has  lost  enormously ;  lost  far  more  than  can  be  ascribed  to 
the  mere  formal  change  made  by  the  fact  that  her  labourers  are 
no  longer  reckoned  as  part  of  her  "personal  estate."  For  example, 
Alabama  is  worth  two-fifths  of  her  valuation  in  i860;  and  the 
assessment  of  her  real  estate — always  far  less  than  that  "  true 
value  "  which  we  have  taken  as  the  basis  of  these  comparisons — 
has  fallen  from  i  55,000,000  dollars  to  1 1 5,000,000  dollars.  The 
total  valuation  of  Georgia  has  fallen  in  the  ratio  of  thirteen  to  five 
and  a  quarter;  the  assessment  of  her  real  estate  from  nine  to 
seven.    Louisiana  has  lost  very  nearly  one-half  of  her  "true 
value,"  and  one-seventh  of  her  "real"  assessment.    South  Cai'o- 
lina  has  lost  in  round  numbers  345  millions  out  of  545  ;  Missis- 
sippi two-thirds  of  a  total  valuation  of  six  hundred  millions.  This 
havoc  cannot,  as  we  have  said,  be  accounted  for  by  the  mere 
emancipation  of  the  slaves,  nor  by  the  ruthless  devastation  wrought 
by  the  invaders.    The  latter  would  have  been  far  more  than 
repaired  between  1865  and  1870,  and  the  former  would  have 
been  confined  to  a  loss  of  some  five  hundred  dollai-s  per  head  of  the 
coloured  population;  and,  had  order  and  self-government  been 
left  to  the  States,  the  ordinary  rate  of  production  during  these 
five  years  would  have  recovered  the  best  part  even  of  this 
nominal  loss.    The  actual  ligures  testify  to  the  misgovernmcnt 
and  oppression  they  have  suffered ;  to  the  utter  disorganiza- 
tion of  industry,  the  repression  of  Southern   energies  by  a 
vexatious  and  harassing  tariff",  the  absolute  demoralization  of 
the  negro,  and  the  consequent  inability  of  a  people  weakened 
by  the  loss  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  flower  of  its  manhood  to 
make  head  against  the  artificial  discouragement  steadily  indicted 
on  it.    These  statistics  are  the  conclusive  answer,  supplied  by 
Northern  officials,  to  the  allegation  so  often  repeated  by  iVortheru 
partisans  in  this  country  that  the  South  is  not  suffering;  that 
though  the  planters  have  been  impoverished  and  the  great  estates 
broken  up,  cultivation  is  as  extensive  and  as  prosperous  as  ever,  and 
the  losses  of  the  rich  more  than  compensated  by  the  gains  of  the  poor 
and  the  middle  classes.     What  recovery  there  has  been  is  in 
those  Border  States  which  (except  Virginia)  were  least  touched  by 
the  war ;  and  the  appearance  of  general  prosperity  presented  by  tho 
gross  figures  is  duo  solely  to  the  extraordinary,  and  as  somo 
think  the  inffatod  and  unreal,  commercial  and  industrial  progress 
of  the  North  and  West,  especially  the  latter. 

Wo  remarked  some  time  ago  on  the  desirableness  of  an  abridg- 
ment of  tho  bulky  volumes  of  the  Census,  loaded  ns  they  are  with 
statistics  of  townships  and  counties;  an  abridgment  which  should 
give  only  the  general  results,  and  who.so  tables  should  not,  as  a 
rul(!,  descend  to  lower  divisions  than  Slates  and  Territories.  A 
Compendium  of  tho  Census  1'  is  now  bel'oii)  us;  but  it  is  nnich 

•  Ninth  Census.  Vol.  III.  The  Statistics  of  the  Wealth  ami  Iii<lmtry 
of  the  I 'lilted  !St:itea,  ombraciiij,' Tal>los  ol'  Wuulth,  Tuxatioii,  and  I'lililic 
Iiidihli'diu'ss,  Ak' ii'iillui'i',  M:iuiiliu'tiire.'<,  ito.  Hy  KraiuMs  A.  UiilUor, 
iSiipcriiilriidcnt  ol'  Cciimis.  \Vashington  :  tiovcriinicnt  I'liiiliii;;  Ollicc. 
London  :  Tillhiicr  &  t.'o.  1872. 

t  A  Oim/ieHrlium  of  the  Ninth  CtHSiu  {June  1,1870).  Compiled  purauont 
to  a  Concurifiit  Ki'solulKui  of  ("oii/;risN.  and  inidor  tho  iliicctioii  of  the 
.Scrii'tary  of  the  liiti'rior,  hy  KranciB  A.  Walker,  Snpci  inli  ndi  nt  of  Census. 
\Va:ihiii(,'toii  :  Uovcruuiout  i'riutiuti;  Ollia".  London:  Tiuhuer  &  Co. 
1872. 
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more  bulky,  and  much  less  convenient,  than  that  we  suggested, 
•which  could  have  been  compressed  into  a  hundred  pages  in 
lieu  of  nearly  a  thousand.  Still  the  Compendium  contains  the 
greater  part  of  what  we  desired,  though  it  is  scattered  through  a 
mass  of  uninteresting  and  unimportant  niinutioe,  and  is  rather  diffi- 
cult to  lind.  Not  the  least  valuable  of  the  tables  it  contains  are  some 
•which  show  at  a  glance,  if  not  with  strict  accuracy,  yet  with 
sufficient  approximation  for  practical  uses,  the  taxation  and  in- 
debtedness, other  than  Federal,  of  the  entire  country.  It  appears 
that  the  total  State  and  territorial  taxation  is  68  millions  of 
dollars,  the  county  taxation  jj^  millions,  and  the  township  and 
local  rates  13+5;  total,  over  and  above  Federal  taxes,  280 j  mil- 
lions, or  about  tifty-one  millions  sterling.  The  State  debts  reach 
353  millions,  county  188,  township  328  millions,  or  869  millions 
in  all.  Adding  the  taxation  and  the  debt  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, it  is  plain  that  per  head  the  thirty-eight  millions  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  are  by  far  the  most  heavily  taxed  and  most 
deeply  indebted  people  in  the  world ;  and  even  fis  regards  wealth, 
they  pay  a  larger  percentage  to  the  various  powers  among  wliich 
the  functions  of  government  are  divided  than  Englishmen  have 
ever  done  in  time  of  peace.  Another  table  of  considerable  interest 
is  that  which  records  the  birthplaces  of  the  population.  Of  the 
38,500,000,  <ibout  thirty-three  millions  were  born  in  the  United 
iStates,  and  five  and  a  half  millions  abroad ;  but  of  the  former 
nearly  five  and  a  half  millions  are  of  foreign  parentage.  Alto- 
gether, then,  out  of  a  white  population  of  34,500,000,  about  eleven 
millions,  or  nearly  one-third,  are  more  or  less  foreigners  as  regards 
the  influences  and  connexions  by  which  their  childhood  was 
surrounded,  and  under  which  they  have  grown  up  ;  and  when  we 
add  to  these  four  millions  of  negroes,  we  shall  not  greatly  wonder 
at  the  evidences  of  degeneracy  and  deterioration  from  the  original 
standard  of  native  American  growth  nff'orded  by  the  recent  social 
and  political  life  of  the  Union.  Still  it  is  worth  noting  that  the 
foreign  element  nowhere  seems  actually  to  preponderate.  Even 
in  New  York  City  a  decided  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  of 
native  birth,  if  not  of  native  parentage ;   and  everywhere  the 

fenuine  American  race,  sprung  from  some  of  the  best  stock  of 
Ingland,  seems  to  hold  the  first  place,  and,  whenever  it  pleases, 
to  assert  its  physical  and  moral,  and  even  its  political  ascendency. 

The  Eeports  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education  *, 
and  of  the  Boston  School  Committee  t,  though  they  are  as  usual 
of  a  nature  to  interest  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  make  the 
school  system  of  foreign  countries  a  matter  of  special  and  practical 
study,  and  though  they  throw  light  incidentally  on  some  of  the 
pectdiar  features  of  the  American  system  as  worked  out  in  the  State 
which  has  done  most  to  originate  and  improve  it,  contain  little  that 
is  strictly  new  or  specially  interesting.  They  bear  witness  inci- 
dentally to  two  points  of  considerable  importance ;  first,  the  care- 
ful graduation  of  schools,  and  the  provision  for  enabling  }'upils  of 
promise  to  pass  on  from  one  grade  to  another ;  a  scheme  which, 
while  it  afibrds  opportunities  of  rising  to  poor  boys  of  ability, 
practically  and  generally  works  much  as  it  would  in  England —  that 
is,  those  children  whose  parents  can  spare  them  longest  from  work 
go  on  furthest,  so  that  the  higher  schools  are  chiefly  filled  by  the 
•well-to-do  classes ;  and  secondly,  the  tendency  to  over- work  and 
superficial  work,  especially  with  girls,  which  pervades  schools  of 
every  grade.  This  is  primarily  due  to  the  attempt  to  cram  a  great 
variety  of  "  practical "  knowledge  into  the  school  course,  instead 
of  training  the  mind,  as  if  the  pupils  were  to  learn  nothing  after 
they  left  school ;  and  the  evil  is  aggravated  by  that  hurry  to  be 
independent  which  is  characteristic  of  young  Americans  of  both 
sexes,  and  which  presses  into  the  higher-gi-ade  schools  some  who  are 
manifestly  fit  for  them  neither  in  age  nor  knowledge.  It  is  probable 
that  over-work  and  over-excitement  at  school  has  as  much  to  do 
•with  the  feeble  health  of  American  women  of  the  better  class  as 
any  other  of  the  unhealthy  or  trying  conditions  of  theirlife. 

5lr.  Joseph  Bird's  work  on  protection  J  against  fire  is  a  thought- 
ful and  practical  discussion  of  a  question  of  incalculable  social 
moment.  No  one  who  has  observed  the  rapid  and  irresistible 
progress  made  by  fire  on  the  one  or  two  occasions  in  this  country 
on  which  it  has,  under  favouring  conditions,  fairly  got  the  upper 
hand — who  has  noticed  how  it  sweeps  through  the  most  solidly 
and  scientifically  constructed  buildings,  "fire-proof"  or  otherwise, 
and  defies  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  most  completely  equipped  and 
ably  directed  fire-brigade — can  be  altogether  without  uneasiue.ss 
as  to  the  chances  of  anotlier  "great  fire  of  London."  Our 
warehouses  may  be  infinitely  less  combustible  in  themselves 
than  those  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy ;  but  they  are  far  larger, 
more  spacious,  and  stocked  with  gi'eater  quantities  of  highly 
combustible  goods,  among  them  many  most  dangerous  compounds 
unknown  to  our  forefathers;  and  these  are  conditions  hardly 
le.sa  favourable  to  the  generation  of  fire,  or  its  spread  from 
block  to  block,  and  even  more  favourable  to  its  rapid  progress 
•within  each  separate  Wock,  than  tlie  crowded  wooden  tenements 
of  our  ancestors,  or  the  timber  pavements  and  shingle  roofs  of 
Chicago.  Mr.  Bird  argues  that  the  decisive  moment  at  a  fire — 
the  cnsis  which  determines  whether  it  shall  be  a  trivial  accident 


*  Thirty-Jifth  Annual  litport  of  the  Bnartl  of  Education;  totjether  with 
Iht  Thirly-Jiftk  Ann-uul  lUport  of  the  Secrttury  of  the  Board.  Boston: 
Wright  &  Potter.    London  :  TtUbiier  &  Co.  1872. 

•f  Aniivai  Beport  if  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston,  1871. 
Eo.iton  :  Kock  well  &  Churchill.    London:  Triibner  &  Co. 

X  Protettion  ayainxt  fire,  and  the  Bent  Meann  of  jmtliny  out  Fires  in 
Cititt,  Town,  and  VMngeii,  with  Prnclicul  Suijcftntuint  for  the  Security  of 
Life  ami  Property.  By  Joscfih  Bird.  New  ITork :  j'luni  &  Ilougliton 
Caubridge  :  Kiverside  Press.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1873. 


or  a  grand  catastrophe,  a  private  misfortune  or  a  national 
calamity — generally  occurs  within  a  very  short  time  of  its  dis- 
cover}'. It  is  possible  to  put  it  out  there  and  then  with  a  single 
garden-engine,  it  may  be,  or  a  few  pails  of  water ;  but  if  these  are 
not  at  hand,  it  takes  fl'om  five  to  fifteen  minutes  to  bring  up  the 
fire-engines;  and  b}'  that  time,  if  wind  and  weather  favour  it,  the 
fire  may  have  got  so  far  ahead  that  no  efforts  of  the  firemen  can 
put  it  down.  Then  it  spreads  in  every  direction  far  faster  than 
they  can  follow  it.  Mr.  Bird's  theory  is  that  the  machinery  of  the 
fire  brigade,  with  its  vast  apparatus  and  its  powerful  organization, is 
calculated  only  to  "  fight "  tires  when  they  have  become  so 
dangerous  that  the  chancesof  the  contest  are  dubious,  and  that  they 
should  be  supplemented  by  those  cheap,  simple,  and  accessible 
means  of  dealing  with  it  which,  if  at  hand,  would  generally  be  effec- 
tual at  the  time  of  the  discovery.  A  few  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  hand-engines  distributed  through  a  city  in  charge  of 
resident  clerks  or  porters,  or  the  like,  would  in  his  opinion 
put  out  nine  fires  in  ten  before  the  engines  could  arrive ; 
and  even  in  the  case  of  a  conflagration  would  be  invalu- 
able in  wetting  the  buildings  at  a  little  distance  from  the  fire, 
and  putting  out  the  flying  sparks  which  fall  upon  roofs  in 
every  direction,  and  light  up  fresh  centres  of  flame  while  the  engines 
are  busy  with  the  original  one.  He  further  complains  that  fire 
brigades  are  apt  to  think  a  great  deal  more  of  the  means  than  of  the 
end ;  to  look  upon  fires  as  their  monopoly,  and  resent  the  inter- 
ference of  any  unauthorized  intruder  who  may  put  one  out  before 
their  arrival.  Volunteer  fire  brigades  on  the  American  system  he 
affirms  to  be  not  only  demoralizing  to  the  young  men  who  join 
them,  but  a  direct  encouragement  to  incendiarism ;  and  he  gives 
some  facts  which  seem  to  bear  out  a  statement  which  we  should 
be  naturally  reluctant  to  believe.  On  building,  and  particularlj' 
on  roofing,  as  well  as  on  domestic  precautions,  the  book  contains 
some  useful  suggestions,  and  is  certainly  worth  reading. 

Mr.  Charles  Hallock's  Fishmg  Tourist  *  is  better  than  its  name 
suggests.  It  contains  a  sort  of  prefatory  disquisition  on  the 
natural  history  and  haunts  of  the  salmon  and  trout  tribes ;  the 
varieties  known  in  America,  the  parts  in  which  they  iire  to  be 
found,  and  the  modes  of  catching  them.  It  seems  that  American 
anglers  use  the  worm  as  well  as  the  fly,  and  find  it  in  many  cases 
a  more  effective  bait,  as  well  as  one  easier  to  handle,  and  more 
suited  to  a  novice.  Thence  the  author  passes  to  a  description 
of  the  different  districts  of  Canada  and  the  North-East  in  which 
the  best  salmon  or  trout  fishing  is  to  be  found,  and  furnishes 
a  sort  of  guide  to  the  waters  which  his  own  experience  or  that  of 
others  has  marked  as  promising  the  best  chance  of  sport.  He 
describes  their  course  and  scenery,  and  gives  a  variety  of  information 
interesting  and  useful  either  to  the  traveller  or  the  sportsman. 

Mr.  Furness's  "  Variorum  Shakspeare  "  f  is  an  elegant  edition  of 
the  great  dramatist,  with  all  the  various  readings  that  pretend  to 
any  authority  noted  immediately  underneath  the  text,  and  two- 
thirds  or  three-fourths  of  every  page  tilled  up  with  annotations  by 
every  distinguished  commentator,  and  notes  of  the  interpretation 
of  each  passage  as  given  by  the  pi-incipal  actors  and  actresses  who 
have  associated  their  names  with  the  several  parts.  The  present 
volume  only  contains  Macbeth ;  which  is  not  surprising,  for  not 
only  are  two-thirds  of  each  page  filled  as  aforesaid,,  but  nearly  one- 
half  of  its  bulk  is  occupied  by  appendices  of  all  sorts — versions, 
translations,  comparisons,  and  disquisitions — till  the  play  itself 
is  lost  in  the  mass  of  commentaries,  and  seems  to  form  little  more 
than  a  peg  whereon  to  hang  every  sort  of  information  or  specula- 
tion that  the  ingenuity  of  three  hundred  years  has  been  able  to 
accumulate  concerning  the  piece,  the  author,  the  subject,  or  the 
actors. 

Dr.  Moorman's  "  Mineral  Springs  of  America "  %  pretends  to 
be  something  more  than  a  guide-book.  It  discusses  minutely 
the  chemical  composition  and  medical  value  of  each  kind  of 
sulphuretted,  carburetted,  or  mineral  water,  besides  explaining 
the  various  routes  by  which  each  favourite  watering-place  may  be 
reached,  and  the  conveniences  which  it  offers  to  visitors  and 
invalids.  But  the  volume  hardly  deserves  a  more  elaborate 
notice  than  may  be  fairly  claimed  by  two  avowed  guide-books  § 
published  by  Bancroft  of  San  Francisco,  which  are  about  the 
most  serviceable  and  convenient  handbooks  for  temporary  visitors 
to  the  Golden  State  thatwe  have  seen. 

Mr.  Ezra  Seaman's  "Views  of  Nature  "  |1  have  at  least  the  merit 
of  originality.  He  has  discovered  what,  if  we  rightly  appre- 
hend it,  is  a  new  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  tides;  and  he 
is  able  to  afford  the  first  explanation  yet  given  to  the  scientific 
world  of  the  rotation  of  the  planets.    It  appears  that  we  have 

*  The  Fishing  Tourist  ;  Angler's  Guide  and  Beference  Book.  By  Charles 
Hal'.ock.  Kew  York :  Harper  Brothers.  London :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
1873- 

■f  A  New  Variorum  Edition  of  Shakespeare.  Edited  by  Horace  Howard 
Furness.  Vol.  2.  Macbeth.  Philadelphia:  Lippincott  &  Co.  London; 
Trlibner  &  Co.  1873. 

X  Mineral  Springs  of  North  America;  how  to  Beach  and  how  to  Use 
them.  By  Y.  Y.  Moorman,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  White  bulphur  Springs, 
Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Hygiene,  &c.,  Washington  Univer- 
sity, Baltimore.  Philadelphia:  Lippincott  &  Co.  London:  Sampson  Low 
&.  (Jo.  1873. 

§  Bancroft's  Tourist's  Guide:  Tlie  Geysers.  San  Francisco  and  Around 
the  Bay  (North).  Sau  Prancisco  :  Bancroft  &  Co.  London:  Sampson 
Low  &  Co.  1871. 

il  Views  of  Nature,  and  of  the  Elements,  Forces,  and  Phenomena  of 
Nature,and  of  Mind.  ByEzraC.  Seaman,  Author  of  "Essays  on  the  Progress 
of  Nations,  '  and  of  a  Work  on  the  American  System  of  Government.  New 
York :  Scribner,  Armstrong,  &  Co.  London :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1872. 
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all  heen  wrong:  in  supposing  that  the  sun  imparts  heat  to  the 
earth  by  day  which  is  given  back  to  space  by  night ;  wrong  also, 
it  would  seem,  in  imagining  that  the  sun's  heat  converts  water 
into  vapour,  which  ascends  into  the  atmosphere,  and  acts  a  principal 
part  in  the  regulation  of  its  temperature.  •  The  truth  is,  accord- 
ing to  this  new  expositor  of  nature,  that  the  sun  attracts  caloric 
from  the  earth  by  day,  which  takes  with  it  a  certain  quantity 
of  watery  vapour ;  and  it  is  the  unequal  withdrawal  of  caloric 
by  day  and  by  night  which  causes  the  rotation ;  caloric  being 
evidently,  in  the  author's  view,  a  substance  as  capable  of  attract- 
ing and  being  attracted  as  the  waters  that  form  the  tidal 
wave,  or  the  extra  material  that  gives  the  earth  its  additional 
bulk  at  the  equator.  The  book  has,  as  we  have  said,  the  merit  of 
originality ;  and  to  those  who  share  the  taste  of  the  late  Professor 
de  Morgan  for  scientific  paradox,  it  will  be  as  amusing,  to  say  the 
least,  as  the  evidences  of  the  non-rotundity  of  tlie  earth,  and  the 
refutations  of  the  Copernicau  system,  of  which  even  Professor  de 
Morgan  was  beginning  to  weary. 

Mr.  Carl  Hofraann  publishes  in  a  large  quarto  volume  a  treatise 
on  the  Manufacture  of  Paper  *,  admirably  printed  and  got  up,  with 
illustrations  showing  the  various  machinery  and  mechanical  pro- 
cesses employed  in  the  manufacture.  It  is  calculated  to  give  useful 
information  to  those  who  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  newest 
improvements  in  their  business,  and  contains  as  complete  an 
account  of  one  of  the  most  important  trades  that  contribute  to 
the  maintenance  and  development  of  civilization  and  intellectual 
culture  as  the  most  curious  could  desire.  What  would  we  not 
give  for  similar  accounts  of  the  manufacturing  processes  of  Egypt 
and  Ass3'ria,  or  even  of  Tyre  and  Carthage ;  and  of  what  value 
may  not  a  copy  of  this  work  be  to  the  proverbial  New  Zealander 
of  the  year  3873  ! 

The  Keport  of  the  Minister  of  Instruction  for  the  Province  of 
Quebec  t  has  reached  us  in  French  only.  It  contains  very  full 
information  on  the  educational  machinery  of  the  province,  of  the 
usual  character.  We  should  suppose  that  an  English  edition  must 
have  been  published ;  but  we  have  not  seen  it. 

Dr.  Robinson's  EnfjUsh' Hehreiu  Lexicon  |  is  not  only,  as  he 
confesses,  by  no  means  complete  in  that  character,  but  as  it  only 
gives  the  Hebrew  equivalents  of  English  words,  and  not  vice  versa, 
it  is  of  little  or  no  use  to  the  students  of  a  language  in  which  the 
severest  University  examination  does  not  require  the  student  to  be 
able  to  compose. 

Miss  Celia  Thaxter  §  gives  a  graceful  and  lively  account  of  the 
Isles  of  Shoals,  off  the  coast  of  New  England.  Mr.  Howells's 
Chance  Acquaintance  ||,  a  pleasantly  written  novelette  also  printed 
in  a  neat  duodecimo  by  the  same  publishers ;  and  O.iVe^/H  by 
the  author  of  Maryaret — is  this  the  Margaret  of  which  Mr.  Lowell 
speaks  in  terms  of  entlmsiastic  admiration  in  his  Fahle  for 
Critics  ? — are  the  only  fictions  on  our  list. 


*  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of  Paper  in  all  its  Branches. 
By  Carl  Ilofmann,  late  Superintendent  of  Paper  Mills  in  Germany  and  the 
United  States,  M.D.  Illustrated.  Philadelphia;  Henry  Carey  Baird. 
London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1873. 

■)■  Rapport  dtt  Ministre  de  V Instruction  pvhlique  pour  la  province  de 
Quebec,  pour  Vanni'e  1870  et  nne  partie  de  t'annee  1871.  Imprinie  par  ordre 
de  I'Assemblee  legislative.  Wontre'al :  Des  presses  il  vapeut  "  de  la 
Minerve."    London  :  Trlibner  &  Co.  1872. 

J  The  English -Hebrew  Lexicon.  Being  a  complete  Verbal  Index  to 
Gesenius's  "  Hebrew  Lexicon,"  as  translated  by  Pi-ot'essor  Edward  Robin- 
son, D.D.  Prepared  by  Joseph  Lewis  Potter,  A.M.  Boston,  Mass.  : 
Crocker  &  Brewster.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1873. 

§  Among  the  Isles  of  Shoals.  By  Celia  Thaxter.  With  Illustrations. 
Boston:  Osgood  &  Co.    London:  Triibner  &  Co.  1873. 

|j  A  Chance  Acquaintance.  By  W.  D.  HoweUs.  Boston  :  Osgood  &  Co. 
London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1873. 

^  Oxliy.  By  Lyndon,  Aullior  of  "Margaret,  a  Story  of  Life  in  a 
Prairie  Home."  New  Yorlt :  Sciibner  &  Co.  London:  Sampson  Low&  Co, 
1873- 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
 *  

(CRYSTAL  PALACE.— THIS  DAY  and  NEXT  WEEK. 

Saturday  (June  28)_Great  Rose  Show ;  German  Gymnastic  Society  ;  Special  Perform- 
ance of  "  Tlie  Wicked  World." 
Monday— Grand  Fete  by  Royal  Command  in  Honour  of  tlie  Shall ;  Great  Fireworks, &c. 
Tuesday— Metropolitan  Schools  Choial  Meeting,  5,000  Voices. 
Tliursday— National  Music  Meetings,  First  Day. 
Saturday—National  Music  Meetings,  Second  Day. 
The  Fine  Art  Courts  and  Collections,  including  the  Picture  Gallery  ("the  Works  on  Sftle\  the 
Technological  and  Natural  History  Collections,  all  the  various  illustrations  of  Art,  Science, 
and  Nature,  and  the  Gardens  and  Park  always  open. 

Admission  (Saturday,  June  2S),  5s.;  Monday.  June  30,  7s.  6d.;  Tuesday  to  Friday,  Is.; 
Saturday.  July  5.  2s.  bd.;  Guinea  Season  Tickets  free.  

pKYSTAL  PALACE.— By  Royal  Command,  in  honour  of  His 

\f  Majesty  the  SHAH,  an  EXTRAORDINARY  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL  and  EVENING 
FETE,  including  Concert.  Gymnastic  Performances,  Display  of  the  Grand  Fountains  and 
Entire  Series  of  Waterworks,  and  terminating  with  a  Great  Pyrotechnic  Exhibition  and  Illu- 
mination of  the  Fountains  and  Grounds,  on  Alonday,  June  30. 

The  FC'te  will  be  on  tlie  most  maguificeut  scale.  The  Palace  will  open  at  One  p.m.  The  Pro- 
gramme will  include  :— 

1.  A  Grand  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Copcert  on  the  Handel  Orchestra,  supported  by  the 
following  Eminent  Artistes— Madlle.  Mariinon,  Madllc.  Irene  di  Sassi,  Signer  Naudin,  Signur 
Urio,  Signer  Foli,  Choir  of  600  Voices,  at  Four  o'clock. 

2.  A  Special  Gymnastic  Performance  by  Thirty  Gentlemen  Members  of  the  German 
Gymnastic  Aesociation,  who  have  kindly  consented  to  give  their  services  ;  also  by  tlic 
Japanese  Troupe;  terminating  with  a  Trapeze  Performance  by  Senor  Romah,  at  about  Six 
o'clock. 

3.  Display  of  the  Grand  Fountains  and  entire  system  of  Waterworks,  with  Performance  of 
Military  liands  on  the  Terrace.  Bands  of  the  Coldstrciim  (iiiards,  Grenadier  Guards,  First 
Life  Guards,  and  the  Royal  Horse  Guards  at  about  Seven  o'clock. 

•1.  Grand  Pyroteclmic  Display,  embracing  a  Repicscntatiuu  of  the  Palace  of  Al  Meidan, 
Teheran,  and  an  Illumination  of  the  Fountains  ami  Grounds  at  about  HaU'-paat  Nine.  After 
which  the  PaUice  will  be  Illuminated  for  Promenade. 

The  Prices  of  Admission  for  Non-Season  Ticket-holders  will  be  by  Tickets  purchased  previous 
to  the  Day,  is.;  nr  by  payment  on  the  Day,  7s.  (id. 

Numbered  Stalls,  in  the  Area.  21s.  and  10s.  (id.  each,  according  to  position.  A  few  Special 
Scats,  i:5  .')S.,  £:J3s.,  and  X2  2s.  each.  A  few  Seats  in  Side  (Jallcries.  2Is.  each.  Unnumbercd 
Seats  in  Area.  5s.  each.   All  these  prices  are  exclusive  of  Admission  to  the  Palace. 

Plan  ot  Seats  and  Tickets  now  ready  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  an<lat  2  Exeter  Hall,  fVom  Ten 
o'clock  precisely.  As  ut  the  Handel  Festivals,  orders  by  post  will  be  attended  to  alternately 
with  personal  application.  

T  EOPOLD    AUER    and    ALPIIONSE  DUVl'-RNOY.— 

*  These  eminent  Artists,  the  Last  Time  in  London,  at  the  GRAND  MATINfiE  of  the 
MUSICAL  UNION.  July  1,  ut  Three  o'elock.  Septets  ot  Uocthoven  nnii  Hummel,  Violin 
and  I'iano  Solos  and  Vocal  Music.  Admission,  lUs.  tid.  each,  and  I'ainily  Admissions  for 
Three  at  One  Guinea.  Visitors  can  pay  at  the  Hall,  or  at  Lucas  Sc  Co.'s,  and  Austin's  'ficket 
O'"'^''-  Jj^ELLA,  Dircclor.^ 

D ORE'S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  "CHRIST  LEAVING  tho 
PR/ETORIUM."  with  "Triumph  of  Christianity,"  •'Christian  Martyrs."  •■  Franccsca 
da  Rimini."  "Neophyte,"  "Andromeda,"  Sic,  at  tlic  DORE  UALLEUY,  35  New  BouU 
Street.   Ten  to  Six — Admission,  Is.   


LIJAII  WALTON.— EXHIBITION,  including  "A  Storm 

'  on  the  Sea"  and  "A  Sand  Storm  in  the  Desert."  and  many  new  and  imtiortaut 
Drawings.  Alpine  and  EaBtcrn,  NOW  OPEN  at  BurlinKton  Gallery,  191  Piccadilly.  Ten  to 

Six  AdmisMiiii.  with  Catalogue.  Is.  

npiIE  SOCIElY'ol'lPAINTERS  iiTWATER-COLOURS.— 

The  SIXTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  is  now  OI'EN,  ;.  Pall  Mall  East, 

ft-om  Nine  till  Seven  Admittance,  Is.   Cutalo};uc,  lid. 

  ALFRED  D.  FRIPP,  Srrretary._ 

CHRISTIAN     EVIDENCi:     SOCJILriY.  —  EVIDENTIAL 

DISCOURSES  at  ST.  (ir.ouia:  s  ILM  I,.  l.aneham  Place. -On  Monday  Evening 
next,  .Mine  :m,  an  ADDIiKSS  will  he  i;ivcii  h\  Ihc  Kev.  W.  SANDAY,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  ('nllitic,  Ovlnnl.  Suhjccl  ;  "Literary  (!rilicism  and  Christian  Uelicf"— a  Review  of 
Mr.  M.itllicw  Arnold's  "  I.iti  iatuie  and  Diiirnia."  The  CluiirwiU  be  tnUcu  at  F.ik-ht  o'cloolc. 
l)V  the  Karl  of  IlAltitinviiv,  K.tJ.  Adniissiun  free.  The  lajtt  Discourse  of  the  Series  will  b« 
delivered  un  .July  7,  hy  llie  Lord  Uishoii  ol  (J l.DliCKsTKll  and  Blllsror,. 

t  Dnkc  Street,  Adelphi.  W.C.  .Inne  I87:i.  P.  DARKER,  M.A.,  Seertlary. 

B'  R  I  G  II  T  O  N  C  0  L  ~Lr~ir~G"~E;^^ 
/•)r.<Wi  ii(_Thc  Earl  of  CHICHESTER.  /"i  mn/inZ-Thc  Rev.  C.  IHOO.  M.A..  Ulc 
Senior  Student  anil  Tutor  of  Christ  Church.  Oxlbrd — There  are  special  Modern  Forms, 
afl'ordini;  evi'ry  necessary  preuaratiini  for  the  India  or  Army  Examinations.  The  School  is 
well  endowed  and  is  perhaps  the  healthiest  public  itchool  in  tlic  kintfdom — Apply  to  tho  Rev. 
the  Shouk'I  aiiv.  

HI(}HF1ELI)  SCHOOL,  Weston-super-Mare.- Conducted  by 
a  Wrnnifler,  assisted  hy  a  Oraduate  In  Classlciil  Honours.   Terms,  £81.  Specially 
adapted  for  delicate  Doys.- Address,  (iHc)UilK  HjtlMMiL.^I.A.  

Ij^DDCJATION,   with   (ill   tho   ndvantnpes  of   Home.  — Tl7o 

-LJ  Rev.  C.  H.  n.  ■WHKiirr.  M.A.  Uuh.  and  Oxon..  Chaplain  of  Trinity  Church.  Iloulosne, 
will  receive  Two  or  TImtc  liOVS  of  about  Twelve  to  Fourteen  years  old,  lo  Hducato  with 
his  own  Sons.  Mr.  Wltmirr  Ik  assisted  by  a  resilient  (leruuin  Tutor.  an<I  bus  idso  I'icueh  and 
F.iiillish  Masters  hi  dally  atlendaiiee.  'I'be  new  CImiilaiu's  home  Is  In  a  most  lieallhy  loc«lit.\ . 
'rcruf,  I'^o  (Juineas.  Latin,  (Ircek,  German,  French,  and  Kntllisli  taught,  besiiles  Music  and 
Diiiwiuk' d'rei|nliTd._      _  _ 

"]jM)U(!.\TION,'    SlIPEUIOR.  — NYON,    ikw  (ilONKV.V^ 

Hwil/erlnnil.-I'or  (JENTI.EM EN'S  SONS.  Special  advanliuies  lor  ncuulrlnn  French 
and  (lerniau,  with  other  branches  of  a  liberal  Education.  Tlic  Priucipul,  U.  MkuskU,  is  now 
ill  Town,  and  van  be  Kcn  daily  at  IW  lluavn  Street,  ^V. 


The  Saturday  Keview. 


WOOLWICH  and  DIRECT  EXAMINATIONS  in  September 

' and  August  next  Rev.  Dr.  HUGHES  (who  has  iiasseil  over  300>.  having  Eight 

PUPILS  Reading  lor  these  Examinations,  will  lecuive  One  or  Two  more — Ealing,  W, 

OLKESTONE.— Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFl^ESONTil.A.  Oxon 

(formerly  Princijial  of  the  Elphinstone  High  School,  Bombay),  will  continue,  witli  tlie 
Ass'*tanc«  of  a  Cambridge  Honours-Man.  to  prepare  TUPILS  iur  the  Universities.  Iiulitin 
CiWI  Service,  Woolwich,  and  all  Competilive  Examinatiuus— Terms  aud  lielercnccs  on 
application.  .      

A CLERGYMAN  wishes  to  take  charge  of  a  DELICATE  or 
BACKWARD  PUPIL.   Healtliv  Villnge  ;  South.   Pony  Phaeton.  SiC.   Terms,  £120.— 
Address.  A.  B.  Z..  care  of  Frederiik  May  &  Son.  Advertising  Agents.  160  I'iccadilly,  \V. 

BENEFICED    CLERGYMAN,   Married,   residino:  iu  a 

charming  Country  Rectory,  would  receive  a  YOUNG  MAN,  who.  from  evil  habits  or 
mental  infirmity  (not  insanityl.  requires  SUPEKVISION.  Great  success  in  coses  of  Intemper- 
ance Address,  in  conHdence,  Rev.  T.  B.,  Post  Oltice.  Great  .Missenden,  Bucks. 

E'  DINBURGH  ACADEMY.— ENGLISH  MASTERSHIP.— 
A  VAC.VXCY  havingoccurred  in  the  Mastership  of  English  Lantruage  and  Literature 
in  the  Edinburgh  Academy,  the  Directors  are  prepared  to  receive  applications  for  tlic  post. 
These,  accompanied  by  twenty  copies  of  Testimonials,  must  l>e  lodged  with  Mr.  Alkxandkr 
Brows.  Clerk  to  the  Directors. 4a  North  Saint  David  Street.  Edinburgh,  on  or  before  Saturday, 
July  5."  Mr.  Browx  wiil  also  answer  all  inquiries  on  the  subject. 

Edinburgh  Academy,  June  20.  1873.  


/^ODOLPHIN    SCHOOL,  Hammersn 

September,  as  ASSIST.VNT-M ASTER,  a  Graduat 


smith.  —  WANTED,  in 

 ^    .    ,  Graduate  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 

rrenchTand  aljre  to  teach  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy,  or  Classics  and  Mathematics — 
For  particulars  apply  to  the  Heau-M  aster.  

EDITOR    WANTED,   for    an    Old-Established  SCOTCH 
WEEKLY  (Liberall,  about  to  become  a  Bi-Weekly.    Salary,  £200  per  anuum — 
Address,  Scotl's,  Messrs.  Venables  i  Co..  17  Queeahithe,  Loudon. 

No.  25  Belgrave  Square  Sold  by  Private  Treaty. 

MESSRS.  GODWIN  &  BASLEY  beg  to  announce  tlie 
TOWN  MANSION.  25  Belgrave  Square,  advertised  for  Sale  by  Auction,  on  the  Pre- 
mises, on  July  3.  has  been  DISPOSED  OF  by  them,  together  with  the  valuable  Furniture  aud 
Elfcct'  by  Private  Treaty.— Auction  ajid  Agency  Ottices,  10  Motcomb  Street,  Belgrave  Square, 
S.W. " 

PRIVATE  SETTLEMENTS  ^^ith  CREDITORS 
ARRANGED  for  Persons  in  Embarrassed  Circumstances,  in  Town  or  Country,  by 
Mr.  HOWSE,  J(»  Leicester  Square,  whose  Tamphlet.  "How  to  Get  Out  of  Trouble,"  will  be 
forwarded  free  to  any  Address  on  application  hy  Letter.— Established  1818. 

YDROPATHY.— SUDmiXyMO'AI^    Richmond  Hill. 

WiusiV  iaii—Dr.  EDWARD  LAXE  :v[.A..  M.D.,Edin.  Turkish  Baths.  Consulta- 
tions daily  (Saturday  exeeptedt  at  7  Princes  Street.  Hanover  Square,  from  Ten  till  Twelve. 

VERLAND  ROUTE.— The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIEN^ 

TAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  BOOK  PASSENGERS  and  receive 
Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 

FBOM  SonTHAMi-TOK.  (eaTlSru^'oua). 


FkomBuindisi. 


3RIA  ....j^ 


GIBRALTAR   \ 

MALTA  / 

ALEXANDRIA 
ADEN  ... 
BOMBAY 

GALLE  

MADRAS  ... 
CALCUTTA . 

PEN'AN'G  

SINGAPORE 

CHINA  

JAPAN  


Every  Thursday, 

at  2  p.m. 
Every  Thursday, 

at  2  p.m. 


Every  Friday 
Morning. 


Every  Monday, 
at  5  a.m. 


Thursday,  June  5 
and  I'.K  at  2  p.m. 
and  every  alternate 
Thursday. 


{Friday Morning,  / 
June  13  and  27.  and  J 
every  alternate  \ 
Friday.  ( 


AUSTRALIA  

NEW  ZEALAND.. 
(.Cargo  only) 


Monday,  June  IG  and 

30.  at  o  a.m. 
and  every  alternate 
Monday. 

Monday,  June  16, 

at  5  a.m. 
and  e\  ery  fourth 
Monday. 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  returning  by  the  Company's  Steamers  within 
Six  or  Twelve  Months  of  their  arrival. 

Passengers  are  now  booked  throush,  via  Bombay,  to  the  principal  Railway  Stations  in  India, 
and  through  Tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are  issued  at  the  Company's  Office.  Tickets  to 
Brindisi  only  can  also  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Lebeau  it  Co.,  6  BiUiter  Street  (.South  Italian 
Railway  Othce). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  information,  apply  at  the  Company's 
Offices.  122  Leadenhall  Street, London,  or  Oriental  Place, Southampton. 


{Thursday.  June  5,  ( 

at  2  p.m.  J 

and  every  fourth  ) 

Thursday.  I 


Friday  Morning, 

June  I'i, 
and  every  fourth 

Friday, 


TNDIAN         PARCEL  POST. 

Under  Authority  from  the  POSTMASTER-GENERAL  of  INDIA. 
Parcels  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  in  weight  and  2  ft.  x  1  ft.  x  1  ft.  in  size,  and  £20  in  value, 
are  conveyed  by  the  Pi!.\isscL.\R  a.nd  Ouiextal  Comca.vy  from  London  to  any  Post  Town 
in  India  at  a  uniform  charge  of  Is.  -Id.  per  lb.   Full  Particulars  on  application  at 
 I32J.EADENIIALL  STREET,  E.C.  

PLEASURE    and    PROFIT.— An    EXCURSION    to  the 

Canadas.  Kansas,  and  the  West,  Virginia,  and  the  Northern  Atlantic  States.  Fee  for 
Membership,  to  'j^.  The  Special  Commissioner  of  "The  Field  "will  TAKE  a  PARTY  of 
GENTLEMEN'  over  some  oi'the  most  important  lines  of  communication  which  he  has  followed, 
eivinc  ereat  facilities  of  acquiring  information  and  a  very  choice  selection  of  the  Pleasures  of 
New  \\  orld  Travel.  Those  havinjr  (.'apital  can  invest  on  the  best  Mortgages  and  make  a  very 
material  permanent  addition  to  their  income,  while  others  who  may  desire  to  settle  in  Canada  or 
the  States  will  derive  still  greater  iKrcuniary  advantage  from  the  Trip.  Thus  each  member  of  tlie 
party  can  derive  adirectMoney  Profit  from  three  or  four  months  of  rather  expensive  pleasure.— 
For  further  particulars,  address,  E.  A.  C.  Richmond.  Surrey.  

TD  RIGHTON.  —  BEDFORD   HOTEL.  —  Every  endeavour  is 

-■-^  made  to  render  this  Hotel  equal  to  its  long-existing  repute.  Spacious  Coffee  Room  for 
Latlies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel.— Communicationa  to  The 
Manager.  Bedford  Hotel  Company.  Limited.   


T^HE     GRANVILLE     HOTEL,    St.  Lawrence-on-Sea.— 

Ramsgate  the  nearest  Station  on  both  Lines.  One  of  the  most  elt-^ant,  commodious, 
and  comfortable  Hotels  in  the  Kiiitrdom.  Hydropathic,  Turkish.  Ozone.  Saline,  Plunge,  and 
other  Jiathiin  the  Hotel.   Tabk-d'hotc  daily. 


H 


EALTH    RESORTS.  — ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL. 

Air  bracing  vet  balmy. 
Beautiful  scenery  of  North  Devon.     24o  ApartmentB.     Cuisine  excellent. 
  Winea  clioicc.      Table  d'Hute  daily. 


GOODALL'S  BASKERVILLE  VELLUM  WOVE  NOTE 
PAPER  and  ENVELOPES  are  unenualled  for  Delicate  Colour,  Purity  of  Suhstance, 
Vniformity  of  Texture,  and  Beautiful  Finish.  Sold  by  all  Stationers.  Wholesale  only  from 
 CHARLES  GOODALL  &  SON,  Camden  Works,  London,  N.W. 


pREME  de    la  CREME  (the  New  Court  Note  Paper), 

made  from  Charta  Perfects.  Kecistcred  The  Publicare  respectfully  CAUTIONED  that 

the  NEW  cot; RT  NOTE  PAPER  is  to  be  had  only  of  JENNER  &  KNEWSTTTB.to  the 
Queen.  Heraldic  Ensravers  and  Stationers  by  Special  Appointments  to  their  Royal  Hi^linesscs 
the  Prince  and  Prince-^s  of  Wales.  Spf-cimen.  of  .Monograms,  Stampinir,  and  Charta  Perfecta 
free  Vl  St.  .lamys's  Street,  and  If,  .Icnnyn  Street.  S.W.  

PATENTED  IMPROVEMENT  in  WATCHES.— E.  DENT 

&  CO..  61  Strand  and  34  Royal  ExelianKe,  Manufacturers  to  Her  Majesty,  makers  of 
the  New  Standard  Clock  of  the  R<jyal  Observatory.  Greenwich.  Sic,  invite  attention  to  their 
NEW  PATENT  ESCAPEMENT  for  HALF  CHRON(JMETER  WATCHES,  which  ren- 
ders them  less  susceptible  to  injury,  and  mrrects  those  errors  of  performance  which  frenerallv 

from  rough  usattc.  Catalogues  on  application,  01  Strand,  and  31  Royal  Exchange 
(adjommg  Lloyd's).  I^fjndon.   

•THE  ASTRONOMER-ROYAL  Reported  to  the  Admir^ 

f  Ausrust  13. 1«70)  on  40  Chronometers  entered  for  annual  competition,  "M.I"  DENT'S 
in  the  finest  we  have  ever  ha/1  on  trial. "_.\f.  F.  DENT.  Chronometer,  Watch,  and  Clock  Maker 
to  the  yueen,.'»3COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS. 

WIIATnOTOHT^to^  be  CONSIDEREFllONESTLY^^d 
LEGALLY  GOLD? 

11-i-arat  Gold,  or  }  Gold  and  }  alloy,  fulfils  all  the  re'iuircmcnts.  I8-carat  gold  m.ay  there- 
fore, be  eon!idere<l  an  honest  Kold.  It  lofiks  well  and  wears  well.  All  other  proportions  fail  in 
their  pretensions,  (Vide  the  "  Book  of  llall-Marks,"*  7s.  6d.) 

GOLD  ORNAMENTS  of  this  quality  only  are  manufactured  by  Mr.  STREETER,  Jeweller 
»nd  Diamond  Merchant.  37  a>nduit  Street,  bond  Street,  Ixmdon.  r,r,ii,.v,ocwcHcr 
All  (ioodi  marked  in  plain  fl((urc8,  and  the  quality  of  the  Gold  guaranteed  on  the  invoice. 
•  Can  be  ha/1  direct  from  the  Author.  Mr.  Lijtmjiiaunio,  lio  Lord  Street,  Liverpool . 

LUMINIUM  WATCHES,  £ril8.7£ri087£ri5^r,  £2  28. 

■  MarvellounTimekceBert.  Machine  made.  $<ameaaiupn1ied  hyns  to  H.K.n.  the  Prince 
le,.  lUurtratioM,  Xhtee  SUunpi—MILLIKIN  it  LAWLEY,  168  Strwidl 


A 

ofWftlef 


rPHE    AGRA     BANK,    Limited.  — Established   in  1833. 

CAPITAL.  II.OOO.OOO, 
Head  OfficE-NICIIOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 
Bran'CIIEs  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay.  Madras,  Kurrachee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 
Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  OfHce  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  IJalance  does  not  fall  below  ilUO. 

Depubits  received  lor  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz. : 

At  ^)  iicr  cent,  per  ann..  subject  to  12  months'  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 
For  shorter  periods  liciKjaits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  t)e  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  excliange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  cluuiic  ;  and  Approved  Bills  ijurcliascd  or  tjent  ior  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  cliected  in  liritisli  and  Foreign  SccuritiCfi,  in  Eaat  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

I'Ueiest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Fay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Busineas  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian^ 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON,  Chairman. 

'pilE    LONDON     ASSURANCE    CORPORATION,  for 

FIRE,  LIFE,  and  MARINE  ASSURANCES. 
Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  A.i).  1720. 
Office  — 7  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C.  ^ 
West-end  Agents— Messrs.  GRINDLAY  &  CO.,  sr*  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 
FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 
Notice  is  hereby  given  to  Persons  insured  against  Fire,  that  the  renewal  Receipts  for  Insurances 
due  at  Midsunmier  are  ready  to  be  delivered,  and  that  Insurances  on  \\  h.ich  the  Premium  shall 
remain  unpaid  after  Fittecu  days  from  the  taiu  Quarter-day  will  bee  me  void. 
I'ire  Insurances  can  be  effected  with  the  Corporation  at  moderate  rates  of  Premium. 
LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Policies  in  force  for   £5,039,708 

cExclusive  of  Bonus  Additions.) 

Income— Premiums   £l(;f),!^38 

Inte-rest   (iti.iW 

 2:^3,225 

Accumulated  Premiums   £1,460,184 

Copies  of  the  Accounts  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

The  Directors  ai*e  ready  to  receive  applications  tor  Agencies  to  the  Corporation. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secrefarj/. 


J^OYAL 


EXCHANGE    ASSURANCE  CORPOILATION. 

(Established  by  Royal  Charter,  a.d.  1720.) 
FOR  SEA,  FIRE,  LIFE,  AND  ANNUITIES. 
OFFICES-ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON.      BitANCir  0FFiCE-2y  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
The  accumulated  Funds  exceed  £:i.600.000. 
JAMES  STEWART  HODGSON,  Esq.,  Ooverywr, 
CHARLES  JOHN  MANNING.  Esq.. .S«&-G<jrer»or. 
FRANCIS  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON,  Esq..  Dcpvty-Governor, 
Uirecturs. 


Egcrton  Hubbard.  Esq, 
Nevile  Lubbock.  Esq. 
George  Forlies  Malculmson.Esq. 
Lord  Josceline  W'm.  Percy. 
Charles  Robinson,  Esq, 
Sir  John  Rose.  Bart. 
Samuel  Leo  Schuster. Esq. 
Eric  Carriugtou  Smith,  Esq, 
Octavius  Wigram.EsQ. 
Montagu  C.  Wilkinson,  Esq, 
Charles  Baring  Young,  Esq. 


Robert  Barclay ,  Esq. 
Joliii  Garratt  Cattley,  Esq. 
Mark  Curric  Close,  Esq. 
Edward  James  Uaniell,  Esq. 
William  Davidson.  Esq. 
Lancelot  ^Villiam  Dent, Esq. 
Alexander  Druce.  Esq. 
Fredk.  Joseph  Edlmann.  Esq. 
Charles  Hermann  Goschen,  Esq. 
Charles  Seymour  GrenfcU,  Esq. 
Robert  Amadeus  Heath,  Esq. 
"VVilraot  Holland,  Esq. 

NOTICE.-The  usual  Fifteen  Days  allowed  for  payment  of  FIRE  PREMIUMS  falling 
due  at  Midsummer  will  expire  on  July  9. 
FIRE  ASSURANCES  may  be  effected  on  advantageous  terms. 

FARMING-STOCK  No  extra  charge  for  the  use  of  Steam  Thrasliing-Machines. 

LIFE  ASSURANCES  with  or  without  participation  in  Profits.  Divisions  of  Profit  every 
Fi'.  e  Years. 

Medical  Fees  and  Policy  Stamps  paid  by  the  Corporation, 

A  Liberal  participation  in  Profits,  with  the  guarantee  of  a  large  invested  Capital  Stock,  and 
exemption,  under  lloyal  Charter,  from  the  liabilities  of  partnership. 

The  advantages  of  modern  practice,  with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources  have  been 
tested  by  the  experience  of  more  than  a  Century  and  a  half. 

A  Prospectus,  Table  of  Bonus,  and  Balance  Sheet  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
Royal  Exchange.  London.  ROBERT  P.  STEELE,  ^ccrc/rrry. 


G 


UARDIAN      FIRE      and     LIFE  OFFICE. 

Head  Offick  :  11  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
\Vi:sT-ExD  Officio:  4  WHITEHALL. 
Established  1821.  Subscribed  Capital,  Two  Millions. 
fjircctors. 
Ckainnaii-J AMES  GOODSON,  Esq. 
Zlep!((;/-C/i'n/"i«)i_ARCHIBALD  HAMILTON,  Esq. 

,Tohn  G.  Hubbard.  Esq. 
Frederick  H.  .lanson.  Esq. 
G.  ,J.  .Shaw  LelLvre.  E.^q..  M.P. 
Bcrumioiit  W.  Lubbock.  Esq. 
John  Martin.  Esq. 
Aiiu'nstus  Prevost.  Esq. 
^Viliiam  Steven,  Esq. 
J. >hn  G.  Talbot.  Esq.,  M.P. 
Henry  Vi^^ne,  Esq. 

Scci-£(a)-i/_TnOMAS  TALLEMACH,  Esq. 

Actuary-SAMIj.  BROWN,  Esq. 

N.B — Fire  Policies  which  expire  at  Midsummer  must  be  renewed  at  the  Head  Office,  or  with 
the  Agents,  on  or  before  July  9. 

.share  Capital  at  present  paid  up  and  invested    £1  ,ofiO,nno 

Total  Funds  exceed   jl2.k,-,(j.ouii 

Total  Annual  Income  exceeds   i;3uu,ouo 

ENERAL     ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Chief  Office-62  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 
Established  1837.      CAPITAL,  £KO0U,0O<i. 
The  pidilic  estimation  of  this  Office  is  shown  in  the  rapid  and  continuous  increase  in  its  Life 
business,  as  set  fbrtn  in  the  Reports  and  Statements,  which  maybe  had  on  application  at  the 
Chief  Office,  or  any  of  the  Branches. 

GEORGE  SCOTT  FREEMAN,  Sccretar>f. 


Henry  Hulse  Berens,  Esq. 
Henry  Bonham-Carter,  Esq, 
Charles  W'm.  Curtis,  Esq. 
Charles  F.  Devas,  Esq. 
Francis  Hart  Dyke,  Esq. 
Sir  Walter  R,  Farquhar,  Bart. 
AlbauG.  H.Gibbs,  Esq. 
Thomson  Hankey,  Esq. 
Richard  M.  Harvey,  Esq. 


G 


TMPERIAL     FIRE     INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  ia03. 

1  OLD  BROAD  STREET.  E.G..  and  16  and  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
CAPITAL.  £1,600,000.   PAID  UP  AND  INVESTED.  £700,000. 
Policies /ailing  due  at  Midsummer  should  be  renewed  before  July  9,  or  the  same  will 


become  voiil. 


JAMES  HOLLAND,  SuiKri:itcnc!ei!l. 


COMPANY. 


)ELICAN    LIFE  INSURANCE 

Established  in  17!)7. 
70  LOMBARD  STREET,  CITY,  and  57  CHARING  CROSS,  ^VESTMINSTER. 

Directors. 

Henry  R.  Brand,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Octavius  E.  Coope,  Esq. 
John  Coope  Davis,  Esq. 


Henry  Lancelot  Holland,  Esq. 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.,F.R.S. 
John  Stewart  Oxley,  Esq. 
Benjamin  Shaw.  Es(|. 
Dudley  Robert  Smith.  Esq. 
Marniaduke  Wy  vill,  Esq. 


ry  Farquhar,  Esq. 
Ciinrlcs  Emanuel  Goodliart,  Esq. 
Kirkman  D.  Hodgson.  Esq.,  MA*. 
This  Company  offers  COMPLETE  SECURITY. 
Moderate  Rates  of  Premium,  with  Participation  in  Four-fifths  or  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
Profits. 

I>ow  Rates  witliout  Participation  in  Profits. 

LOAN'S  in  connexion  with  Life  Assurance,  on  approved  Security,  in  Sums  of  not  lesi 
than  £.')(io. 

ANNUAL  PREMIUM  required  for  the  Assurance  of  £100,  for  the  \VlioIc  Term  of  Life  : 


Age. 

Without 
Profits. 

With  1 
Profits.  1 

Age. 

Without 
Prolits. 

With 
Prolits. 

il   11  0 

£1    1.^  0 

40 

£2   13  10 

£3     8  5 

20 

I   13  10 

1    10  3 

SO 

4     0  9 

4   10  7 

3« 

2     4  0 

'J   10  4 

eo 

6     I  0 

6     7  4 

ROBERT  TUCKER,  Secretary  and  Actuary. 
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'J'Hfi     CHEQU  E  B  A  N  K,  Limited. 

CAPITAL  £6(10,000.  in  10,000  Cash  Preferred  or  A  Shares,  and  2,000 
fully  paid  up  Founders'  or  B  Shares  of  £50  each. 

Of  the  first  Issue  of  5,000  Cash  Preferred  or  A  Shares,  4.000  have  been  subscribed, 
and  £30  called  up.   The  remaininfr  l.oOO  Shares  are  now 
offered  for  Subscription. 

No  Dividend  is  payable  on  the  l.ooo  Founders'  Shares  in  respect  nf  this  issue  until  £10  per  Cent, 
per  Annum  has  been  paid  on  tlie  Cash  Shares. 

PAYMENTS. 

£.5  on  Application ;  £5  on  Allotment  j  £10  on  July  28,  1873 ;  £10  on  August  2S,  1873. 
further  Calls  not  to  exceed  £10  each,  of  which  at  least  One  Month's  notice  will  be  given  ; 
but  it  is  not  anticipated  that  further  Calls  will  be  required. 

From  the  Capital  already  subscribed  the  Guarantee  Fund  of  £100,000  Consols  required  by 
the  Articles  ol  Association,  has  been  invested  in  the  names  of  the  foUowins  ; 

Ti'ustees, 

EOBF.RT  DALGLISH.  Esq..  M.P. 
CUTIIBERT  E.  ELLISON.  Esq.,  J.F. 
SAMUEL  MOKLEY,  Esq.,  M.P. 
W.  U.  SMITH,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Directors. 

GEORGE  WODEHOUSE  CURRIE,  Esq. 

ALEXANDER  GRANT  D.\LLAS,  Esq.  (late  Governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory). 

LORD  GEORGE  HAMILTON,  M.P.  for  Middlesex. 

JAMES  HERTZ,  Esq.  (late  of  Messrs.  R.  Dal-Iish,  Falconer,  &  Co.) 

ARTHUR  J.  LEWIS,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Lewis  8i  Allcnby). 

•W.  F.  SCIIOLFIELD,  Esq.  (late  of  Messrs.  A.  S:  S.  Henry  S:  Co.) 

SIDNEY  YOUNG,  Esq.  (late  of  Messrs.  Young,  Son,&  Magnay). 

Hankers— NessTS.  GLYN,  MILLS,  CURRIE,  &  CO.,  67  Lombard  Street. 

,So?ici(ors-Messrs.  NASH,  FIELD,  8:  LAYTON,  2  SuffoUt  Lane,  E.C. 

irailei\«_Messrs.  HILL,  FAWCETT,  Si  HILL,  29  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 

A  udttors. 

WM.  TIIOM.VS  NE\VMARCH.  Esq..  George  Yard,  E.C.  (nominated  by  the  Sliareholders). 
Messrs.  MOOllE  &  WALLIS,  Public  Accountants,  3  Crosby  Square,  E.C.  (nominated  by  t)ic 
Trustees). 

Secrctw^j  and  AcccmntantS.  J.  NICOLLE,  Esq. 
Offices  :  PALL  MALL  EAST,  S.W. ;  AND  124  CANNON  STEEET,  E.C. 


1.  This  Bank  has  been  formed  on  the  system  originated  by  Mr.  HERTZ,  to  afford  banking 
facilities  in  entirely  new  directions,  and  in  co-oi>eration,  and  not  in  competition,  witli  in- 
stitutions already  establislied.  The  Cheque  B.vxk.  Limited,  has  been  designed  to  extend 
all  the  advantages  of  banking  to  small  monetarjj  dealings  of  whatever  nature,  and  with  ease, 
safety,  and  ccoiinmy.  A  very  simple  and  convenient  system  of  opening  accounts. and  of  paying 
and  receiving  cheques  and  deposits,  has  been  devised  by  the  founder,  and  will  be  carried  out 
chiefly  through  the  agency  of  existiug  Banks. 

Arrangements  have  been  concluded  by  means  of  which  applications  for  books  of  cheques  of 
the  Cheque  Bank,  Limited,  will  be  recei'ved  at  most  London  and  suburban  Bankers,  and  also 
at  many  wliolcsale  and  retail  establishments  througltout  tlu-  metropolis.  Deposits  can  also 
be  made,  and  accounts  opened,  at  various  Banks.  A  list  of  the  Banks,  and  of  the  wholesale 
and  retail  establishments  here  referred  to.  and  the  additions  made  to  it  from  time  to  time,  can 
be  seen  at  the  registered  office  of  the  Cheque  BAiiK,  Limited,  and  will  be  advertised  in  the 
daily  papers. 

The  largest  amount  for  which  any  one  cheque  can  be  drawn  is  £10,  and  each  cheque,  being 
drawn  only  against  an  actual  previous  deposit  of  cash,  will  represent,  with  absolute  security  to 
the  depositor  who  draws  and  tothe  person  who  receives  it.  the  amount  tor  wliich  it  purports  to 
be  drawn.  All  cheques  will  be  cfossed  and  payable  to  order,  and.  therefore,  as  they  will  require 
endorsement  by  the  person  in  whose  favour  they  are  drawn,  necessitate  his  giving  by  such 
endorsement  proof  of  payment  to  him.  All  cheques  on  the  Cheque  Bank,  Limited,  will  be 
cleared  daily  by  means  of  the  balances  maintnined  at  each  of  the  Banks  with  which  the 
Cheque  BaVk,  Limited,  has  an  account,  and  will  not  be  required  to  pass  through  the  Clearing 
House. 

2.  The  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  the  Cheque  Bank,  Limited,  hag  been  shown  by 
the  readiness  with  which  its  proposals  have  been  accepted  after  full  inquiry  by  leading  persons 
in  all  branches  of  business. 

The  Chequ  e  Bask,  Limited,  will  afford  especial  facilities  and  convenience  :— 

(1)  .  To  Companies,  firms,  and  wholesale  houses,  who  at  present  collect  and  receive  in 
Fmall  sums,  and  pass  through  their  banking  accounts,  large  amounts  of  gold  and  silver 
coin  and  bank-notes,  giving  opportunities  for  embezzlement,  mistake,  and  loss. 

(2)  .  To  persons  engaged  in  retail  transactions  whose  accounts  will  be  simplified,  and 
by  whom  dangers  of  peculation,  robbery,  and  loss  will  be  avoided  by  using  the  new 
system. 

(3)  .  To  persons  desiring  an  easy,  safe,  and  inexpensive  method  of  remittance  for  small 
Bums,  both  iti  this  country  and  abroad. 

(4)  .  To  the  great  body  of  householders  to  whom  the  cheque-books  of  the  CHEQUE  BANK, 
Limited,  will  artbrd  a  clear,  simple,  and  legally  conclusive  method  of  paying  household 
and  petty  expenses,  charitable  donations  and  subscriptions  and  the  like,  and  who  will  by 
these  means  be  relieved  from  the  present  inconvenient  and  unsafe  plans  of  carrying  about 
bank  notes  or  coin,  or  applying  to  local  tradespeople  to  cash  cheques. 

{'>).  To  the  large  class  of  small  traders  and  others  who  desire  to  provide  for  the  safe 
custody  of  cash  received  in  various  sums  and  required  for  gradual  disbursement. 

(B).  To  persons  who  wish  to  open  credit  for  presented  sums  for  use  by  secretaries, 
clerks,  servants,  and  other  agents. 

(7).  For  allowances  required  for  disbursement  in  small  sums  by  a  wife,  daughter,  or 
other  member  of  the  family. 

3.  All  deposits  will  l)e  placed  daily  with  Bankers  of  acknowledged  credit,  or  invested  in 
British  Government  Funds,  or  in  the  highest  eliiss  of  British  current  Securities,  and  dealt  with 
in  no  other  manner.  The  Cheque  Ba.nk.  J.iimited,  will  undertake  no  flnancial  business,  will 
discount  no  bills,  and  will  allow  no  interest  on  deposits.  The  integrity  of  its  funds  will  he 
ensured  as  well  by  the  above  arrangements  as  by  the  investment  and  maintenance,  in  British 
Government  Securities  (jnly.  of  the  special  Guarantee  fund  of  £100,000  iu  the  names  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  CHEQUE  Bask,  Limited. 

4.  Each  Cheque  of  the  Chkque  Bank  may  be  filled  up  for  the  amount  stamped  on  its  face, 
or  for  any  less  amoMnt,  the  balance  left  being  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  customer  at  tlie  Bank 
towards  the  value  of  a  new  cheque-book.  Customers  desiring  to  withdj^aw  from  the  Cheque 
Ua.nk,  Limited,  the  balances  ot  deposits  undrawn  by  them  through  Cheques  will  be  able  to  do 
BO  on  the  sui  render  of  the  counterfoils  of  the  Cheques  already  drawn  ;  any  falsillcation  of  such 
countcdoils  being  //rimd  J'uctc  a  criminal  offence. 

.'».  Most  eligible  premises  have  been  flccured  at  Pall  Mall  East,  and  121  Cannon  Street.  E.C, 
and  business  will  De  commenced  at  an  early  day.  in  July  so  soon  oa  the  necessary  alterations 
arc  completed. 

0.  Arrangements  will  !)e  made  at  once  for  extcntling  the  operations  of  the  Cheqite  BANK, 
Limited,  to  the  F'rovinccs.  A  further  extension  of  the  system  to  the  chief  cities  of  the  Conti- 
nent, and  ot  America,  will  be  arranged  hy  the  estalilishment  in  those  centres  ot  similar  Banks 
working  in  corrcsirondencc  with  the  Cheque  Bank,  Limited. 

7.  The  profits  of  the  Shareholdera  In  the  CUEQDB  BANK,  Limited,  will  be  derived  from  the 
following  sources,  vi/,  :— 

1.  A  trifling  commission  on  the  issue  of  each  cheque-book. 

i.  The  Inb  rest  on  deposits  in  the  name  of  the  Cheque  Bank,  Limited,  in  the  bands  of 
Bankers,  and  dividends  ott  the  Hecurltics  Iteld. 

.3.  Thedlvldcnds  on  the  guarantee  fund  Invested  in  the  names  of  tlic  tnistccs. 

Conlcsofthe  Metnorandtim  and  Articles  of  Association,  and  of  the  contract  mentioned  below, 
can  ue  Inspe'cted  at  the  Olhces  of  the  .Solicitors  of  the  Company,  and  at  124  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

Prospcrtnse.  and  Forms  of  Application  for  Shares  can  be  obtained  at  12t  Cannon  Street,  and 
oi  the  Brokers  of  the  Cunipany. 

Jn  cases  where  no  allotment  It  mmlu,  the  deposits  will  \k  returned  without  any  deduction. 

A  contract  has  Ijccn  entered  Into,  dated  the  thirteenth  day  of  January,  1S73.  iM'tween  JAMRH 
IlKnTZof  the  one  part,  unil  (ii',oiu;E  \V<ii>En()i;HKCuiiitir,und  Wir.i.iAM  I'  liKEitSotini.riEi.u 
on  liehall  of  the  ('iikqiik  Dank,  Limited,  or  the  other  part,  providing  Ihr  the  Issuu  to 
the  said  Ja^ikh  IlKit-rz.  or  his  nominees,  of  the  founders'  shares  above  retl'rred  to.  and  for 
the  ■ervicrs  of  the  .aid  JAMI^M  IlEltTZ,  as  manager,  lor  a  term  of  two  years  IVom  the  date  of 
the  said  Ofcrcrmcnt. 


DOMINIOISr  OF  CABTADA. 

QITY  of  QUEBEC  SIX  PEE  CENT.  STERLING- 

COKSOLIDATED  FUND  LOAX,  1873. 

Issue  of  £115,000  Sterling  Bonds  to  Bearer  of  £100 
and  £500  each.. 

Redeemable  in  Gold,  in  London,  on  July  1,  1893. 

Interest  payable  in  Gold  in  London,  at  the  Banking  House  of  Me.^.srs.  Gkant 
Bkotiiers  &  Co.,  Half-yearly,  on  Januarj-  1  and  July  1  in  each 
>'ear,  by  Coupons  annexed. 

Issue  Price,  £102  per  Cent. 


Messrs.  Grant  Brothers  &  Co.,  as  P.ankers  and  Agents  for  the  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  Quebec,  are  authorized  to  offer  for  Public  Subscription  f  ll.';,ono  Termi- 
nable Debenture  Bonds  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  City  ot  Quebec,  created  in 
pursuance  of  the  Acts  of  P.irli.iment  of  the  Province  ot  Quebec,  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  33  Vict.  cap.  46,  3-5  Vict.  cap.  33,  and  3C  Vict.  cap.  55. 

This  Loan  is  not  subject  to  deduction  or  abatement  for  any  Municip.il  or  Colonial 
duty,  or  any  Canadian  tax  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 

These  Bonds  are  payable  to  Bearer,  and  are  secured  on  the  General  Revenue  and 
the  whole  of  the  Property  of  the  City  of  Quebec,  and  are  issued  for  the  purpose  of 
extinguishing  Debentures  maturing. 

In  the  last  ofRcial  statement  of  accounts,  issued  by  the  City,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  April  30, 1872,  the  total  amount  of  Debentures  and  Stock  issued  by  the 
Corporation  was  2,4CG,'JU0  dollars,  about  £493,000. 

The  revenue  of  the  Corporation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  April  30,  1872,  as 
certified  by  the  City  Treasurer,  amounted  to  323,762  doUai's, 

The  value  of  the  property  in  the  City  of  Quebec  liable  to  be  rated  is  16,000,000 
dollars,  or  £3,200,000  sterling. 

The  price  of  Subscription  is  £102  per  Cent.,  payable  as  follows  :— 

£10  per  Cent  on  Application. 

20      „    „  Allotment. 

20       „    .,  August  1, 1873. 

25       ,   „  Sept.  1,  1873. 

2"       ,  ,   „  Oct.  1,  1873. 

£102 

Payment  in  anticipation  of  the  instalments  may  be  made  in  one  payment  on 
.Allotment,  under  discount,  at  the  rate  of  SB  per  cent,  per  annum.  Default  in 
payment  of  any  instalment,  when  due,  will  render  all  previous  payments  liable  to 
forfeiture. 

The  interest  on  the  Bonds  will  commence  from  July  I,  1873,  and  is  p.ayable  halT- 
yearly,  on  January  1  and  July  1  in  each  year. 

The  principal  is  payable  at  Par,  on  Julyl,  189",  and  a  Sinking  Fund  will  be 
annually  set  apart  by  the  Corporation  to  redeem  the  Bonds  at  the  above  date,  iu 
pursuance  of  tlie  Act  of  Parliament. 

Botli  principal  and  interest  are  payable  in  sterling  money  in  Loudon,  at  the 
Banking  House  of  Messrs.  GRi\XT  Brothers  &  Co. 

Scrip  Certificates  to  bearer  will  be  issued  asrainst  allotment  letters  and  receipts  for 
deposit,  and  will  be  exchanged  for  the  Bonds  when  all  the  payments  are  completed. 

Copies  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  iu  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  of  the  publislied  accounts  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Quebec  for 
the  year  ending  April  30,  1872,  may  be  inspected  at  the  offices  of  Messrs.  Ashurst, 
MORBIS,  &  Co.,  Solicitors,  6  Old  Jewry,  E.C,  London. 

Applications  must  be  made  in  the  annexed  Form,  .accompanied  by  the  deposit  of 
£10  per  cent,  on  the  amount  applied  for.  Should  the  amount  allotted  not  require 
the  whole  sum  so  paid,  the  surplus  will  be  appUetl  towards  the  p.ayment  of  the 
amount  due  on  allotment. 

In  case  no  allotment  is  made,  the  deposit  will  be  returned  forthwith  without 
deduction. 

Forms  of  Subscription  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

The  position  and  solidity  ot  the  Securities  ot  the  City  of  Quebec  are  well 
known  ;  the  Six  per  Cent.  Quebec  Loan  isiuied  by  Mes-irs.  GRAN'i'ni«)iHKi!s& Co.  in 
1872  being  quoted  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange  at  .£108  to  £110,  or,  less  Coupon 
due  July  1,  £105  to  £107  per  cent.,  equal  to  £5  to  £7  per  cent,  premium. 

2-1  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 

Loudon,  Jime  26,  1873. 


TUE  LI8X  OF  APPLICATIONS  WILL  CLOSli  OM  FllIDAY,  JULY  4. 


DOMINION  OP  CANADA. 

CITY  OF  QUEBEC  SIX  PER  CENT.  STERLING  CONSOLIDATED 
FUND  LOAN,  \87X 

Issue  of  £115,000  Sterling  Loan,  in  Bonds  of  £100 
and  £500. 

No. 

To  Messrs.  Grant  Biiotiieu.<i  &  Co., 

'i\  Lombiu'd  Street,  K.C.,  London. 

I  request  that  you  will  allot  to  me  £  ot  the  above  Loan,  on  which 

I  enclose  the  rcquircil  de))o«it  of  .CIO  per  cent.,  or  £  ,  and  I  iiBroe  to 

accept  the  said  Bonds,  or  any  less  amount  you  may  allot  me,  and  to  make  tho 
remnlnlng  payments  thereon.  In  accordance  with  tho  Proapcotus  issuutl  by  you, 
dated  Juno  120,  1873. 

Nome  at  full  longth  

Addi'oss  

Doto  

SIgnoturo  

8C4 


June  28,  1873.] 


The  Saturday  Eeview. 


H(ENIX        FIRE  OFFICE, 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS.  LOHDON.-Established  1782. 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loks  Settlements. 
InsunncesettectediD  uU  parts  ot  the  World. 

GEO.  W.  NOVELL  1  trp-rrlartes 

.KUt.NT  .T.  BIWO.MI-IELD  (  '>':':<-c"'rtes. 
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GOVERNMENT    STOCK    INVESTMENT  COMPANY, 

Limited, 
33  CORNIIILL,  E.C. 


CAPITAL—* 1 ,000,000. 


FIRST  ISSUE,  XSOO.OOO. 


TNGELHEIM   CHAMPAGNE.  —  Dry,  Medium,  and  Rich. 

-a-  ."ilK.  per  dozen.  21)9.  per  dozen  pintn. 

A  perfectly  genuine,  naturally  uparkling  Wine,  from  IngcUieim,  on  the  Rhine,  equal  to  flrst- 
qnulity  Cliainpugne. 

This  Wine  was  first  introduced  by  Messrs.  FEARON,  and  sold  as  MOUSSIRENDER 

RHEINWEIN,  but  as  this  name  has  liec-n  cxtenfively  used  by  other  fl — -  •■'  »■* 

•       ■   ■  tic  of  IN  ■  ' 


The  Capital  and  Deposit-:  received  hy  this  Company  are  invested  in  Government  Stocks  and 
Guaranteed  Securities,  which  are  quarterly  inipected  by  the  Auditors,  who  ccrtit.v  as  to 
correctness  and  advertise  their  Certihcate.  thereby  giving  tlie  most  uiuiuestioimblc  security. 
NEW  DEPOSIT  FEATURE. 
DEPOSIT  NOTES  issued  under  the  Seal  of  the  Company  for  terms  of  Three  and  Five  Years 
with  Cheques  or  Coupons  attached  fur  Half- Yearly  Interest  of 

.^i  per  Cent,  per  Annum  for  Five  Years. 
5'  per  Cent,  per  Annum  for  Tlirce  Years. 
DEPOSITS,  with  one  month's  notice  of  withdrawal— i  per  Cent,  below  the  current  Bank 
late  for  three  months,  the  current  Bank  rate  for  six  months,  and  Five  per  Cent,  fur  twelve 
months. 

ADVANCES  made  on  Deposit  of  British,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Government  Stocks. 

A.  W.  KAY,  .VannfiiT. 


ISSUE  of  3,018  TEN  PER  CENT.  PREFERRED  SHARES  of  £10  EACH,  being  the 
Balance  Unissued  of  the  20,000  Prcfcrreil  Shares  of 

THE  CADIZ  WATERWORKS  COMPANY,  Limited. 
NOTICE  is  hereby  given  that  the  SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS  for  the  above  will  be 
CLOSED  this  day.  Saturday,  the  »th  instant,  tor  London,  and  on  Monday,  the  30th  instant, 
for  Country  Applications.  „  ~  ,  t.  j 

By  Order  of  the  Board, 

B.  G.  KINNEAR,  Secreinnj. 

4  Skinner's  Place.  Qneen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.  London,  June  28,  1873.  

IVTECHrS  DRESSING  BAGS  and  CASES,  DESPATCH 

-'-'J-  BOXES,  Tourists'  Writing  Cases.  Jewel  Cases,  Writing  Desks.  Parisian  Productions, 
Librarv  Sets  in  .Mediaeval  and  Leather.  Albums.  Cases  of  Fine  Cutlery,  Scissors,  Razors.  Table 
Knives',  the -Magic  Razor  Strop  and  Pasre.  at  MECHI'S.  112  Regent  Street,  W.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  post  free.   Established  1827.   City  Prices  charged  for  Cash. 


rj^HE   PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE 


for  SILVER.— The  real 

—  NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  Thirty  Years  a"p  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON. 
*hen  plated  by  the  patent  process  of  Jilessrs.  Elkington  &  Co.,  is  the  best  article  next  to 
silver  that  can  be  used  a3  such,  either  usefully  or  oruaiuentally,  as  by  no  lest  can  it  be  dis- 
tini^uished  from  real  silver. 


Patteexs  : 


1  Fiddle  or  I  Bead  or  I  King's  or 
Old  Silver.!  Thread.  !  Shell. 


f  s.  d. 
1  10  . 

1    2  . 


£  8.  d. 


1  7 


£  s.  d. 


Table  Forki  or  Spoons  per  dozen 

Dessert  ditto      ditto   , 

Tea  Spoons  

These  areall  as  strongly  plated,  and  are  in  every  respect  at  least  equal  to  what  other  liouses 
are  selling  as  their  first  quality  at  very  much  higher  prices.  A  second  quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern 
Table  Spoons  and  Forks,  •^ts.  per  dozen:  Dessert  Spoons  and  Forks,  l^-s.  per  dozen  ;  Tea 
Spoons,  1-28.  Hd.  per  dozen.  Tea  andiCoffee  Sets,  from  £.1  b-js.  to  £21  16s.;  Dish  Covers,  from' £9 
to  £36:  Comer  Dishes,  from  £7  los.  to  £18  18s.  tlie  Set  of  Four;  Warmers.  £7  2s.  tid.  to  £lo  15s.; 
Biscuit  Boxes.  I?s.  to  £,^  js.  ;  Cruet  and  Liquor  Frames,  Sic.  at  proportionate  Prices. 

The  largest  Slock  in  existence  of  Plated  Dessert  Knives  and  Forks,  and  Fish-eating  Knives, 
Forks,  and  Carvers.  AU  kinds  of  Replating  done  by  tfie  Patent  Process. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appointment,  to  H.R.H, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  CAT.\LOGUE.  containing  upwards  of  t?Oii  Illustrations  of  his 
unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  30  large  Show-rooms,  post  free — 
39  Oxford  Street.  W.;  1,  lA,  2,  3  and  4  Newman  Street;  4,  o,  and  6  Perry's  Place ;  and 
1  Newman  Yard,  London,  W.  Tlie  Cost  of  delivering  Goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will  always  undertake 
delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 

I^^LECTRO-SILVER  PLATE  and  TABLE  CUTLERY^ 
DEANE  St  CO.'S  Priced  Catalogue,  with  Engravings,  post  free. 
Table  Knives,  Ivory.  19s..  253..  3,'is. 
Dessert  Knives.  Ivory,  16s.,  21s..  303. 
Carvers.  Ivory.  6s. (Xl.,  83.,  lOs.Hd. 


Electro  Spoons,  Table.  2bs.  to  41s. 
Electro  Spoons.  Dessert.  I7s.  to  ;^s. 
Electro  Forks.  Table.  Us.  to  42s. 
Electro  Forks.  Dessert.  173.  to  33i. 
Spoon  Warmers,  I9s..2.^s..  42s. 
Fish  Carvers.  163..  2l3.,  3(>3. 
Fish  Knives  and  Forks.  84s.,  1269, 
Plated  Deuerts.  Ivory,  S09.,659. 


Epergncs.  £»  «s.,  £11  lOs.,  £16  5s. 
Fruit  Stands.  30s.,  lbs,.  SOs. 
Dish  Covers.  «12.  £13  13s..  £18  10s. 
Comer  Dishes.  £8,  £10,  £13  18s. 
Cruet  Stands.  lOs.,  35s.,  63s.,  «4s. 
Liqueur  Frames,  40s.,  60s..  78s.,  DOS. 
Claret  Jugs.  276.,  30s..  35s. 
Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  70s.,  £6,  £9  93. 
Egg  Frames,  44s.,  5Zs.,  788. 
Waiters.  228..  37s.,  .50s. 
Biscuit  Boxes,  21s.,  30s.,  4!3. 


A  Discount  of  Five  per  cent,  for  Cash  Payments  of  £2  and  upwards. 
DEANE  &  COMPANY,  46  King  William  Street,  London  Bridge.   Established  A.D.  1700. 

URNISH      YOUR       HOUSE      or  AR^RTMET^ 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER  S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  Cash  Prices;  no  Extra  Charges. 
I^argc.  u.sef'ul  Stock  t<j  select  Ironi.  All  Goods  Warranted,  Terms  post  free  ;  with  Illustrated 
Price  Catalogue,  three  stamps  21^1  and  2.'.o  Tottenham  Court  Road,    Established  I?62. 

M E E ' S    DESIGNS    of   FURNITURE    and  of 

IRON  and  BRASS  BEDSTEADS. 
A  New  and  Revised  Edition  of  this  Work  is  now  issued. 
In  a  size  convenient  for  transmission  by  post,  and  will  be  forwarded,  on  application,  by 
■W.  A.  &  S.  SMEE, 
6  FINSBUBY  PAVEMENT,  LONDON. 


s 


EASY    CHAIRS    and    SOFAS.— HOWARD    &  SONS, 
Manufacturers,  solicit  an  inspection  of  their  Stock,  which  is  of  the  most  varied  description. 
15.  26, &  •-'7  Bemers  Street,  Oxford  Street.  W.      SIEGES  DE  PLUME.     Howard's  Patent. 
The  most  luxurious  seats  possible.  Show  Rooms— 25.  '26.  &  27  Berners  Street,  London,  W. 
 HOWARD  &  SONS.  

^TTAR  GUL.— PIESSE  &  LUBIN. 

ROM    GULISTAN,  in  PERSL'^,  the  Garden  of  Roses. 

PIESSE  &  LUBIN. 


SHAH  of  PERSIA'S  PERFUME.— The  true  ATTAR  GUL, 
from  Gulittan,  the  Garden  of  Rosea.  Sold  in  Bottles,  £2.5,  £22,  £20,  £15,  £10,  £7,  and  £1. 
May  now  be  had  at 

PIESSE  U  LUBIN'S  Laboratory  of  Flowers,  2  New  Bond  Street,  W. 

TCE  SAFES^nd  WENHAM  LAKETcE.— ThTWENHAM 

LAKE  ICE  COMPANY'S  celebrated  ICE  fin  Town  or  Country).  Ice  Water  Pitchers, 
Ice  Butter  Vtnliei.  Ice  Cream  Machines.  PRIZE  MEDAL  and  NEW  DLPI.EX  KEFIilGE- 
BATOKS.  fitted  with  Water  Tanks  and  p'ilters,  anil  all  modern  improvements,  can  be 
obtained  only  at  the  sfdc  Office,  the  WENHAM  LAKE  ICE  COMPANY,  125  Strand.  London 
(eomer  of  Savoy  Street).  Illustrated  Price  Lists  free. 


for  low-priced 
6EL11EIM  CHAMPAGNE. 


E 


pLARK'S   PATENT  STEEL  NOISELESS  SHUTTERS, 

Ktlf-Coiling.  Fire  and  Thief  Proof,  can  be  adapted  to  any  Window  or  other  Opening. 
Prospect  use*  free — CI^ARK  U  CO.,  Sole  Patcntcca,  Kathbone  Place,  W. ;  Paris,  Manchester, 
Li ver [KK)  1  .and  T>ublin.  

CHAVING   WITHOUT    SOAP  or  WATER.— LLOYD'S 

EUXEST8  render!  the  operation  of  Shavinff  perfectly  acrreeabic  to  the  most  irritable 
Bkin.  which  it  leaves  cool,  omooth.  and  rcfrcfhcd  ;  water,  Koap-boxe.^,  and  other  incumbrances 
are  entirely  dinpenned  with.  The  EuxesiH  is  wild  in  cillapsible  tuben.  price  fid.  and  'Aa. 
each,  >>y  ail  Chemiat^  and  Perfumers,  and  by  the  Sole  Manufacturer,  A.  LI/OYD,  Widow  of 
A.  H,  Lloyd. Spur  Street.  Leicenter  Saiiarc.  N.H — lie  careful  to  ohfier^'c  that  the  genuine 
Soxeaifl  bears  the  words  "  Prepared  only  by  his  Widow  "  in  red  ink  across  Jal)eli«. 


Wines,  tlicy  have  now  adopted  the  more  dUtinctive  tit! 
The  Trade  Mark  is  registered,  and  each  Label  bears  the  Sif,Tiaturc  of  the  Importers, 

IL  B.  FEAHOX  &  SON. 
ITolborn  Viaduct.  E.C.  U5  New  Bond  Street.  XV.,  London ;  and  Dewsbury.  Yorkshire. 

LAZENBY  &  SON'S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CON- 

•   DIME.VTS  E.  LAZENBY  S:  SOi^,  Sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Heceipts,  and 

Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles.  Sauces,  and  Coudinicnts.  »o  long  and  favourably  di'tineuished 
bv  their  Name,  are  compelled  to  CAUTION  the  Public  a^-ainst  the  inferior  Preparations 
which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close  imitation  of  their  Goodn.  with  a  view  to  mi»lea<l  the 

Public  92  Wixmore  Street.  Caveudish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and 

IS  Trinity  Street,  London,  S.E.    _  

ARVEY'S    SAUCE.  — Caution.  — The  Admirers  of  this 

^jlcbrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle,  prepared  by 
E.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  bears  the  Label  used  so  many  years,  signed  "  JilizaOelh  Lazr.nlni."  

pURE     AERATED     WATERS.  —  ELLIS'S  RUTHIN 

-t    WATERS, Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia  ;  and  for  Gout,  Lithia  and  Potass. 
Corks  branded  "  R.  ELLIS  &  SON,  RUTHIN,"  and  every  Label  Iiears  their  Trade  Mark. 
Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R.  ELLIS  &  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales. 

London  Agents  :  W.  Best  &  Soxs.  Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish  Square.  

TNNEFORD'S    PURE    FLUID  MAGNESIA, 

the  best  Remedy  for  Acidityof  the  Stomach, Heartburn.  Headache, Gout. and  Indigestion. 
At  17y  New  Bond  Street. London  :  and  of  allChemists. 


K 


I  N  A  H  A  N'S 


L  L 


WHISKY. 


H 
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TRON  WINE  BINS.— FARROW  &  JACKSON,  Wine  and 

Spirit  Merchants'  Engrineer*.  ManufacturerB  of  Iron  Wine  Bins.  Bar-fittings  for  Spirit 
Stores.  Healinjf  Wax.  and  every  article  rt'iuired  for  Wine,  from  the  I'rcn-t  to  cru.^h  the  trraries, 

to  the  I>ec«ntinz  Machine  for  the  table  m  (ireat  Tower  Stree  t,  k  llayrnarket.  and  1)1  MauKcU 

8tre«t.  Ixmdon  ;  and  2t  Rue  du  Pont  Nenf  (between  the  Hue  de  Kivoli  and  the  Hue  St 
Honor>'j,  Paris  ;  also  at  the  Vienna  Exlubition.and  at  the  International  Exhibition,  8outh 
Kensinston.    


pARR'S  LIFE  PILLS. 


ATRIAL  of  a  single  dose  will  produce  conviction  that  they 
invigorate  the  feeble,  restore  the  invalid  to  health,  and  do  good  in  all  cases.  In  Boxes, 
Is.  Ud.,  23.  9d.,  and  in  Family  Packets,  lis.  each  Sold  by  all  Chemists. 


Thin  celebrated  and  mo<  dclicion.  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH 
WUlSiClK.H,  iiunrivalled.  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholewimc  than  the  finest  Coriiac 
Srandy.  Kotethe  Red  Seal.  Pink  I-at«l. and  Cork  branded  "  Kinahan's  .  LL .  Whisky." 
W)ioIe;«ie  Deptt,  20  OBEAT  TITdlFlELD  STREET,  OXFOKD  STREET,  W, 


BOOKS,  &c. 


■jVTUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— BOOKS  for  all  READERS. 

See  JIUDIE'S  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR  for  JUNE.  Postage  free  on  application. 

l\/rulDIE'S"SELECT  LIBRARY.— First-Class  Subseripti 

-i-' J-   for  a  constant  succession  of  the  Newest  Books.  One  Guinea  per  Annuin.  Book  Soci' 


and  Institutions  supplied  on  liberal  Terms.   Prospectuses  postage  free  ou  application. 


ion, 

eties 


MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRAKY.— BOXES  and  PARCELS 
of  BOOKS  are  forwarded  daily  from  MUDTE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  to  Families  and 
Book  Societies  in  every  part  of  the  Country.  Revised  LISTS  of  BOOKS  lately  added  to  the 
Library,  and  Catalogues  of  Surplus  Copies  withdrawn  for  Sale  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  are 
now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded,  postage  free,  on  application. 

UDIE'S^SELECT  LIBRARY.— All  the  Books  in  Circula- 

tionor  on  Sale  at  .MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may  also  he  obtained  with  the 
least  iiossibic  delay  by  the  Subscribers  to  MUDIE'S  LIBRARY.  JOHN  DALTON  STREET, 
MANCHESTER  :  and  from  all  Boole  sellers  in  connexion  with  the  Library. 
Mudic's  Select  Library,  Limited,  New  Oxford  Street.  City  Office,  i  King  Street,  Cheapside. 

nPHE    UNITED    LIBRARIES,  307    Regent   Street,  W. 

SubscriptionsfromOne  Guinea  to  any  amount. according  to  the  supply  required.  All 
the  best  New  Books.  Easlish.French,  and  German,  immediately  on  publication.  Prospectuses, 
withLists  of  New  Publications, ^atisand  iiost  free. 

***  A  Clearance  Catalogue  of  Surplus  Books  offered  for  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices 
may  also  be  had  free  on  application. 

BOOTH'S. CHUKTON'S. HODGSON'S, andSATJNDERS  &  OTLEY'S  UnitedLibraries, 
307  Re  <;ent  Street,  near  the  Polytechnic. 

ONDON    LIBRARY,    12    St.   James's    Square,  London. 

Founded  in  I«I1.  7'a^-o/i-H.R.H.  the  PRINCE  of  WALES.  Presidcnt^lHOUAS 
CARLYLE,  Esq.  This  Library  contains  da.ouo  Volumes  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Literature, 
in  various  Lansruapes.  Subscriptions,  £3  a  year,  or  £.2  w?th  Entrance  Fee  of  £6-.  Life  Member- 
ship, £26.  Fifteen  Volumes  are  allowed  to  Country, and  Ten  to  Town,  Members.  Reading- 
room  open  from  Ten  to  Half-past  Six. 
Prospectus  on  application. 

ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 

ryim  SATURDAY  REVIEW.— Thelbllowin^  NUMBERS 

•J-  ofTHE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  are  required,  for  which  6d.  each  will  be  given,  viz,  : 
10,  ft'l,  91,        and  256,  (clean  copies J— at  the  Office,  ."Js  Southampton  Street.  Strand,  W.C. 

THE   MONEY  MARKET.  ' 
Now  rea<ly.  Is. ;  post  free,  14  Stamps. 

TiIIE  MONEY  MARKET— What  it  Is,  What  it  Does,  and 

How  it  is  Managed.   Re-written  to  present  Date  by  a  Citt-Man. 
Fredeuick  Waese  St  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Coveut  Garden. 

From  a  Correspondent :  "The  continued  use  of  the  book  saved  me  Four  Pounds  in  lft72." 
Price  19. ;  post  free,  Is.  Id. 

MY  MARKET  TABLE :  Showino-  the  Value  of  any  Article 
per  Fonnd  and  Ounce,  from  6d.  to  Is.  6d.  Invaluable  to  all  Housekeepers  who  appre- 
ciate economical  expenditure. 

FiiEDEMCK  Wakse  &  CO.,  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

NOTICE  Now  ready,  Sixth  Edition,  boards,  Is.  ;  post  free,  14  Stamps, 

HOW   to  DRESS   on  £15  a  YEAR  as  a  LADY.  By 
A  LADY. 

"  The  counsels  given  in  this  little  volume  are  sensible,  homely,  and  free  from  prejudice." 

Duilu  Xeu:s. 

"  The  '  Lady '  who  has  written  this  useful  little  volume  has  done  a  good  deed."~J  thenctmn, 
Fkederick  Wakne  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden, 


T 


HE  HUMBY 


Price  6d. 

ELECTION.    By  George  Eraser. 

Trudnrr  &  Co.,  Ludgate  Hill.  


Just  published,  first  Twelve  Books,  2  vols.  8vo.  each  vol.  14s. 

tJOMER'S  ODYSSEY.    Edited  by  Henry  Hayman,  D.D., 

Ilea/l-Masterof  Rugby  School.  With  Prefaces,  Notes,  and  Appendices,  and  Collations 
of  several  MSS.  London:  D.  NuTX,  270  Strand. 

By  the  Same,  A  FRAGMENT  OF  THE  .TASON  LEGEND.   I2mo.  23. 

 Oxford  ;  PAltKER  tt  CO.  

THE  CENTRAL  ASIAN  QUESTION. 
This  day,  10s.  6d. 

'T'HE  empires  and  CITIES  of  ASIA,     By  A.  Grttar 

FoitHES,  The  object  of  this  book  ia  to  supply  a  concise  record  of  ttic  History  of  Asia, 
that  shall  be  more  entertainine,  because  less  ambitious,  than  historical  works  generally;  and  at 
the  same  time  to  put  before  the  reader  such  a  view  of  that  ereat  Continent  as  may  contribute  to 
a  di-itinct  conception  of  it  in  its  anc'lent  condition  and  alsip  in  its  present  state.  The  freojrra- 
phical  boundaries  and  divisiout;  are  traced,  ami  the  more  noteworthy  localities  and  Veinarkable 
events  in  the  history  of  tUe  various  nations  whicii  ha\  e  occupied  the  soil  are  indicated.  Of  the 
dominions  of  the  great  Powers  at  present  bearinsr  rule  in  Asia,  a  distinct  view  has  been  soupht 
to  be  presented.  Central  Asia  has  more  especially  been  contemplated  as  not  so  generally 
known,  and  also  on  account  of  the  importance  of  present  political  and  militAry  movements  in 
that  section  of  this  immense  territory. 

 ViHTUR  &  Co.,  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row. 

Just  out,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

"  WHILE  the  '  BOY  '  WAITS  :  "  a  Series  of  Short  Papers 

•  V        on  Homely  and  Personal  Topics.  By  J.  Mortimer  Granvilt.e. 

 Hkxry  FllownE.  53  Paternoster  Row.  

Now  ready,  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

fTHE  LAWS  of  PIQUET,  adopted  by  the  Portland  Chib. 

*     Edited  by  "CAVEXlitsu  i"  wilh  a  Treatise  on  the  Gome,  by  "CvVKN-nisH."  THE 
POCKKT  GUIDE  TO  POLISH  UEZIQUE,  by  "  CAVESnisH.  '^   fid.    THE  POCKET 
GUIDE  TO  CBIBBAGE,  by  "Cavendish."  f,d.  Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Stationers. 
London :  TuouAS  De  La  Rue  &  Ce. 
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THE  ART-JOURNAL 

For  JUXY  (2s.  6d.)  contains  the  foUowius 

Line  Engravings: 
1.  QUEEN  KATHERIXE.  after  C.  R,  Leslie,  R.A. 
•2.  THE  WAYFARERS,  after  T.  Gu.\ham. 

3.  CHRIST  GIVING  SIGHT  TO  THE  BLIXD,  after  J.  D.  CniTTESDEX. 

Literary  Contributions  :  The  Dee  :  its  Aspect  and  its  History.  Part  VI.  By  J.  S.  Howson, 
Dean  of  Chester.  Illustrated :  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  ;  Publications  of  the  Arundel 
Society ;  Life  on  the  Upper  Thames.  By  U.  R.  Robertson.  Illustrated  ;  History  of  Orna- 
mental Art.  By  F.  E.  Hulme,  F.L.S.,  F.S.  A..  Illustrated;  The  Vienna  E.xhibition,  Illustrated; 
Alexandra  Palace  and  Park ;  Frescoes  by  Raffaellc  ;  Art  at  Home  and  Abroad ;  Reviews ; 
.&C.  &c. 

***  The  Volume  for  1872  is  now  ready,  bound  in  cloth,  3l3. 6d. 


LONDON  :  VIRTUE  &  CO.,  IVY  LANE.    AND  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 
JConthly,  Is. 

MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE, 


'  The  Strange 


No.  CLXV.  (for  JULY). 
Contexts : 

1.  "A  PRINCESS  OF  THULE."     By  W.  BLACK,  Author  of 

Adventures  of  a  Phaeton."   Chapters  10 — 12. 

2.  "  DANIEL  O'CONNELL."    By  JOHN  Ball. 

3.  "  TRADITIONS  OF  STERNE  AND  BUNTAN." 

4.  "A  RUN  TO  VIENNA  AND  PESTH." 

5.  "  MY  TIME,  AND  WHAT  I'VE  DONE  'WITH  IT."    By  F.  C.  BDRN.iND. 

Chapters  13—16. 

6.  "  MANZONI."   By  Miss  Phillimore. 

7.  "  MEDICAL  REFORM."   By  Professor  John  Young,  Glasgow  University. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


'T'HE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  281,  July,  will 

be  published  on  Tuesday,  the  1.5th  of  July.    ADVERTISEMENTS  intended 
ior  insertion  cannot  be  received  by  the  Publishers  later  than  Wednesday,  July  9th. 
London  :  Longmans  and  Co.  39  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

Tj^RASER'S  MAG-AZINE  for  JULY,  being  No.  XLIII. 


of  the  NEW  SERIES.   Edited  by  J.  A.  Froude,  M.A. 
Contents  : — 

Lectures  on  Mr.  Darwin's  Philosophy  of  Language.     By  Professor  Max 

MuLLER. — Third  Lecture. 
A  Sub-"  Note  of  Interrogation."   By  Florence  Nighting.u-e. 
Froissart's  Chronicles. 
A  Turn  through  Gaelic  Ireland  in  1872. 

Peasantry  in  the  South  of  England.   By  A  Wykehamist.— Third  Article. 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition. 
Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity. 

A  Visit  to  Cashmere.    By  a  Captain  in  Her  Majesty's  Service. 
Literature  and  Dogma.   By  F.  W.  Newman. 

London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 


B 


LACKWOOD'S 


MAGAZINE 

No.  DCXCIII.  2s.  6d. 


for     JULY  1873. 


Contents : 

The  Parisians.  Book  VITI.-French  Home  Life.  No.  VIII.  Marriage— The  Cur^  Santa 
Cruz  and  the  Carliat  War— Newfoundland— The  Four  Ages— The  Rate  of  Discount— Alexandre 
Dumas. 

William  Blackwood  Sc  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


T 


Published  Qu,\rterly  (No.  XLIL,  JULY  1873),  2s.  6d. 

HE  THEOLOGICAL   REVIEW :  a  Journal  of  Religious 

Thought  and  Life.   Edited  by  CjIAnr.ES  BEMU),  B.A. 

1.  A  GROUP  OF  FRESCII  FRIENDS.   By  Chari.es  Beaud,  B.A.  I. 

2.  THE  CHALDyEAX  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DELUGE,  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.   By  A.  11.  SavCE,  M.A. 

3.  RELIGION  IN  THE  HANDS  OF  LITERARY  LAYMEN.   By  Joilx  HAMILTON 

TiroM. 

4.  MR.  DRUMMOND  S  LIFE  OF  ERASMUS.  By  C.  Kegan  Paul,  M.A. 

5.  LECIILER'S  WICLIF.   By  M.  Creightox,  M.A. 

6.  THE  LIFE'  AFTER  DEATH.  By  Frances  PornsR  Cobbe.  II. 

7.  SUMMARY  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  EVENTS. 

London  and  Edinburgh:  Williams  &  Noroate. 


T 


Now  ready.  No.  CLXIIL  Is. 

HE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  JULY.    With  Illus- 

trations  by  Marcus  Stone  and  Georce  Du  Mauricr. 
YOUNG  BROWN.  (With  an  Illustration.l  I— Dnkc  of  Courtlio]ie.  II.— Wakefleld- 

in-thc-Miirsb.   III.—Tlie  Roadside  Inn.   IV.-Drvams.  V  Mr.  Sliarpe.  VI  

Deserted.   VII. -A  Woman's  Way.   VIII  Found  Drowned. 

SOME  LITERARY  RAMBLINGS  ABOUT  BATH.   Part  III. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  SUPPLY  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  BRONTHs. 

KOCKET  AND  MORTAR  APPARATUS  FOR  SAVING  LIFE  FROM  SHIP- 
WRECK, AND  VOLUNTEER  LIFE  BRIGADES. 
THE  PLANET  MARS  :  an  Essay  by  a  Whewellite. 

ZELOA'S  FORTUNE.   (With  an  Illustration.)   Book  III.  Off  the  Stage.   I. -The 

Critic.   2 — The  Curtain.   3  The  I'astcboard  Caatlu. 

Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  L'j  Waterloo  Place. 

Price  6d. 

np  H  E      MONT  II.— J  U  L  Y— A  U  G  U  S  T. 

Ain  icLRS,  tie. : 

I.  The  Bismarekian  Persecution. 

St.  Kcvicwsol  Famous  Books  X.  St.  Chrysostom's  Antiochenc  Works.  By  thcRev.  J.Rlckal'y. 

3.  A  Remembrance.   By  E.  H. 

Our  De»i>i»ed  Hclativcs.    Bv  tlic  Rev.  A.  Weld. 
b.  To  a  Little  Sister.   By  F.      Wealherly.  B.A. 

6.  The  ■•  M..riita  Se('rcta"  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.   By  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Parkinson. 

7.  A  lyVKCnd  ol  CanilCH.    By  E.  Bowles. 

«.  Among  the  I'rophets.  By  the  Author  of  the  "DialoKUCs  of  Lydncy." 

Chapter  21  Oim |il ic  at ions. 

„     22 — A  Visit  to  an  Eestatica— llolv  Comminiion. 
JKJ — A  Visit  loan  Ecstatlen — Friday  afternoon, 

,,     ai  The  ••  Proplielleal  Olllec  "  of  the  PrcH. 

Reviews  and  Notices. 
London  ;  BonjtK,  Oateh.  tc  Co.,  17  arul  In  Pnrtman  Street,  W.  i  and 
B;i  Puternoster  Row,  E.C. 


  Now  reoily.  Is,;  post  free.  Is.  2(1. 

•THE     GENTr.EMAN'S     AL\(JAZINE  for  JULY  187.1. 

CONTRN CH  : 

CLYTIE.    A  Novel  of  Modern  Life.    By  .Iiihei'M  HArniN.   Chapters  l:.  .17. 

THE  EARLY  DAYS  OF  NAPOLEON  III.   From  tlio  Private  Diary  of  a  Prussian  Liuly. 

J  ransluted  t)y  the  Countess  of  Maiiili.\(}T(}N. 
J.IFE  IN  LONDON.    VIII._Al  Tallersall's.   By  Chaiileh  Peiiopy. 
A  HTIIANOF,  EXPERIMENT.    By  David  Kkii,  Khlvaii  t'orre.p..rnlcrit  o(  the  "Dally 

'I'elcKrapli." 

SEALS  AND  SIGNETS.  By  .Famkm  IIiiTOifiNim. 

MAKING  THE  WOllMT  OK  IT.    By  .loilN  IlAKRn  IIol-KlN.H.   Chiiptirs  I -It). 
TAULE  TALK.   By  SrLVA.H'H  llllllAN,  (ienllemiui. 

Prelaec,  Contents,  &c..  to  VOL.  X. 
London  i  (Juaut  n  Cu.,7>tu  7ii  Turnmlll  Htrcct,  E.C. 


rriHE    QUARTERLY    RE\aEW.  —  ADVERTISEMENTS 

for  insertion  in  the  Forthcomins  Number  of  the  above  Periodical  must  be  forwarded  to 
the  Publisher  by  tlie  0th.  and  BILLS  by  the  7tli  July. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street.  

Priee  2d.;  bypo3t,2Jd. 

fyHE  COUNTRY :  a  Journal  of  Rural  Pursuits. 

Contents  of  Number  for  June  26 : 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Cricket  Match. 
Antrlins  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
Worm  Fisliing  for  Trout. 
Salmon  Fisheries  (Ireland)  Bill. 
Angling  Societies. 
Tilt'  Sturgeon. 

Alligator  at  the  Brighton  Aquarium. 

AVild  Birds  Protection  Committee. 

The  Emigration  Fields  of  the  World— Soiitli  Australia, 

The  Tenant  Farmer. 

Calendar — Fruit  Indoors  and  Out  in  June. 
Rose  Budding. 
Spring  Gardening. 
Agricultural  Exhibitions. 
Horticultural  Exhibitions. 
Sale  of  Sporting  Dogs. 

Horse  Shows— Alexandra  Park  and  Thetford. 
Dog  Shows— Exeter  and  Thome. 
Breeding  Carriers. 
Nankin  Bantams. 

Poultry  Sliows— Burton-on-Trent,  Belfast,  Thorne,  and  Southampton. 
Racing— Sale  of  Blood  Stock. 
Summaries  of  the  Fishing.  Shooting.  Natural  History.  Geographical.  Farm.Gardeilt 
Racing ,  Athletic,  Aquatic,  Cricket.  Archery,  and  Golf  News  of  the  Week. 
Office.  3-i  Wellington  Strt-et,  Strand,  London. 


E 


NGLISII  WORKMEN  and  PERSIAN  SECURITIES.— 

See  THE  BUILDER  of  this  Week  for  a  Caution  ;  also  for  View  and  Plan  of  Upsall 
Castle— Longman's  ••  St.  Paul's,"  with  Illustrations— The  Vienna  Exhibition— The  Popular 

Estimate  of  Architecture— The  Threatened  Strike— Architects  at  Dinner,  S:C  td.;  by  post, 

4id  1  York  Street,  W.C.   And  all  Newsmen.  ■  

PUBLISHED  BY  AUTHORITY. 
Now  ready.  Eleventh  Edition  ^entirely  re-written),  strongly  bound  in  leather,  5s. ; 
post  tree,  5s.  4d. 

rFHE  ARTILLERIST'S  MANUAL  and  BRITISH  SOL- 

DIER'S  COMPENDITXM.  Edited  by  Major  L.  GrifftthS,  R.A.  (late  Garrison 
Instructor),  and  Captain  F.  DUNCAN,  R.A.  (Superintendent  of  R.A.  Regimental  Records). 
The  work  contains  useful  information  for  all  arms  of  the  service,  and  eacji  section  has  beea 
revised  and  corrected  up  to  the  latest  date. 

 London  :  William  Clowes  &  Sons,  13  Charing  Cross.  

PROFESSOR  MORLEY'S  NEW  WORK. 
Now  ready,  912  pp.  crown  8vo,  cloth,  9s. 

A    FIRST  SKETCH  of  ENGLISH   LITERATURE.  By 

■^-^  Henry  MORLEY,  Professor  of  English  Literature  at  University  College,  and  Examiner 
in  English  Language,  Literature,  and  History  to  the  University  of  London. 

Extract  from  Introduction. 
"The  literature  of  a  people  tells  its  life.   History  records  its  deeds  ;  but  literature  brings  to 
us.  yet  warm  with  their  first  heat,  the  appetites  and  passions,  the  keen  intellectual  debate, 
the  liigher  promptings  of  the  soul,  whose  blended  energies  produced  the  substance  of  the 
record. 

"  The  literature  of  this  country  has  for  its  most  distinctive  mark  the  religious  sense  of  duty. 
It  represents  a  people  striving  through  successive  generations  to  find  out  the  right  and  do  it, 
to  ruot  out  the  wrong,  and  labour  ever  onward  fur  tlie  love  of  God.  If  this  be  really  the  strong 
spirit  of  her  people,  to  show  that  it  is  so  is  to  tell  how  England  won,  and  how  alone  she  caa 
expect  to  keep,  her  foremost  place  among  the  nations." 

Cassell,  Petter,  &  Galpin,  London,  Paris,  and  New  York. 

Just  published,  8vo.  Is. 

T^HE   DARWINIAN    THEORY    and  the   LAW  of  the 

MIGRATION  of  ORGANISMS.  Translated  from  the  German  of  MORiTZ  AVaonkr, 
Honorary  Professor  at  the  Ludwig  Maximilian  University  of  Munich,  and  Member  Extra- 
ordinary of  tlie  Royal  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences,  by  James  L.  Laird,  Assistant- 
Conservator  of  Forests,  Panjab. 

London  :  EDWARD  Stanford,  6  and  7  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

CRACROFT'S  INVESTMENT  TRACTS. 
Second  Edition. 

AMERICAN  RAILWAYS  as  INVESTMENTS. 

GlPFUX. 

 ^Lt>ndon:  Edwaud  St.isford,  Charing  Cross.  

Just  published.  New  Edition,  .'>s.  6d. 

PALLISTA :  a  Sketch  of  the  Third  Century.    By  the  Very 

Rev.  J.  H.  Nkivji.«,  D.D. 
London  :  BnUNS,  Oatf.s,  &  Co.,  1 7  and  18  Portman  Street,  W.,  and 
^  m  Paternoster  Row,  E.C.  

Just  published,  erown  Svo.  neatly  bound  in  eloth,  3s.  fid. 

piIlLlP'S    HANDY    ATLAS    of    the    COUNTIES  of 

ENGLAND  :  a  Series  of  Forty  Maps,  sliowing  the  Physical  Fcnturcs,  Towns,  Villaces, 
Railways,  Roads,  &c.  With  a  Railway  Map  of  England;  forming  a  useful  Guide  for  the  Angler, 
Sportsman,  or  Tourist. 

London:  Georgb  PHILIP  &  SON,  .32  Fleet  Street.    And  oU  Booksellers. 

Now  ready.  6d. 

rrUE    rOLICY    of    RESTRICTIVE     MEASURES,  or 

J-  QUARANTINE,  as  applied  to  CHOLERA  and  CATTLE  PLAGUE.  By  GEORGE 
FOGGO,  late  a  Legislative  Member  of  Council,  Bombay. 

William  Ridcjway,  Piccadilly.    And  all  Booksellers. 


By  Robert 


Just  out,  New  Edition  (187;i),  Two  Alphabets  in  1  stout  vol.  ftvo.  half  morocco,  edges  cut. 

p.VTAFAGO'S  ARABIC-ENGLISH  and  ENGLISII-AR.\BIC 

DICTIONARY.  Tlic  entire  Work,  compressed  into  a  portable  volume,  represents  the 
only  Arabic-English  and  English-Arabic  Dictionary  now  in  existence.  Indies  pen  sable  to 
Travellers  to  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Arabia,  itc. 

 Ivondon  :  BKltNARD  QUARITCII,  !.'>  Piccadilly.  

Just  published,  demy  8vo.  cloth.  3s.  Gd. 

CTONETIENGE  viowo.l  by  the  light  of  ANCIENT  HISTORY 

and  MODKKN'  l  >l!^i: r,\'.\Tl(>N.  liv  the  Hev.  I,.  GiTiI.KY,  M.A..  Chniilnin  of  ttlO 
Hospital  of  y.  Nielinliis,  Siiliwhury.  mid  Translator  of  Uede's  "  Eeetesiastieal  History." 

Salisbury  :  UliOlVN  8:  Co.      London  :  SIMI'KIN  &  Co. 
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Fifth  Edition,  slitT cover.  Is.  fid.;  cloth  lettered, Ss.  Gd.;  post  free  2d.  extra. 

R.  FOAKES  on  GOUT  and  RHiaiMATIC  GOUT. 

New  Method  of  Cure  ;  with  Ca-<es. 
'*  Will  interest  and  instruct  its  readers."— J/orn/n^  2\kit. 
London  :  SlMPKiN,  Mahbiiai.l,  &  Co.,  t  Stationers'  Hall  Court.  And  all  Booksellers. 


A 


Price  Is.  Od.  ;  !)y  post,  Is.  7d. 

pANCER  QUACKS  and  CANCER  CURERS:  a  Warninpr 

nddrcsHcd  to  Sutl'erers.  By  Dr.  Marsdkn,  F.R.C.S.E.,  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Cancer 
Hospital,  London. 

 \\'vman  St  Sons.  71  Gnat  Qnccn  Street.  W.C.  

Crown  Hvt).  !«. ;  by  iwst,  In.  Id. 

DR,  KENNION'S    OHSliRVATlONS  on   the  MINERAL 
SPIIINOS  of  IIAUKOC  ATK.     Ninth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  ADAK 
Ukalky,M.A.,  M.l).  Cunluli.,  r.U.C.P.  l.ond. 

London  ;  J.  &  A.  Ciiinuiiin.i,.    Ilurroentc  :  Thomas  IIoli.iks.  

Juttt  published,  fep.  Hvo.  l8.  fid. 

LD    MEDICINE    and    NEW.      By  Edward  Lane, 

M.A.,M.I).  ■•  ■■ 


O 


lilin. 

J.  Ri  A.  Ciniliciiil.l,.  New  Hnrlinirlon  Street. 


Now  published.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enhiriced.with  additional  Kcccnt  Cases,  Ss.  od. 

EPILKI'SY    and    ITS    CURE.      By    Geokge  Beaman, 
M.I).,  F.U.C.S.-London  i  Rrnsiiaw,  3,m1  Strand.    And  all  llookscllcrt. 

New  Edition,  the  Tliird,  Is.  lid. :  |io>t  iree.  Is.  Hd. 

REVELATIONS    of    (iUA(M<S    and    (QUACKERY.  By 
DKTi'irTon.  Ucprinlert  fnun  the  "Medical  Circular." 
"  This  pamphlet  cniistiliitiH  a  re^uiur  Quack  Dirortnry.by  connultlntf  which  every  yonnKmau 

may  know  whi  re  he  may  tiu  li  he  wi»Iic»  to  uvi  pIuihIitciI  and  de^lroycd  Buy, therefore* 

rendcri '  UcveluNonH  ol  iinackN  and  Qiiuukci  j  ,'  by  Drteclor."— /'nHr/i. 

London    ilAii.l.ifiuK  &  Co..  so  Klnit  William  Street.  Strand. 
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13  GtlEAT  MARLBOnOUOH  STRBBT. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  NEW  WORKS. 

 ♦  

THE  LION  and  the  ELEPHANT.  By  C.  J. 

AXDEHSSON,  Author  of  "  Lake  Ngami,"  &c.  Edited  by  L.  Lloyd,  Author  of 
"  Field  Sports  of  the  North,"  iic.   Svo.  with  Illustrations,  ISs. 

LIFE  of  MOSCHELES,  with  Selections  from 

his  Diaries  and  Correspondence.  By  His  Wife.  2  vols,  with  Portrait,  24s. 
This  work  comprises  numerous  interestine  particulars  respectinz  almost  all  the  musical 
celebrities  of  Moscheles'  time,  including  Auber.  Beethoven.  Berlioz,  Bishop,  Benedict,  Bennett, 
Baife  Bomett.  Bochsa.Braham.Clementi,  Cramer.  Clierubini.Czerny,  Chopin, Costa,  Catalani, 
Caradori.Draffonetti.  Dreyshock.  Duprez,  De  Beript.  Ernst  Field,  Garcia,  Grisi,  Gounod, 
Hummel,  Halen".  Hensel.  Heller.  Ilenselt,  Hiller,  Ilall^.  Joachim,  Kreutzer.  Kcmblc, 
Undley,  Lablache.  Liszt,  Litolff,  Mendelssohn,  Meyerbeer,  ifayseder,  Malibran,  Macfarren, 
Mario.  Mori,  Neukomm,  ^ovello,  Pleyel.  Pacini,  I'aer,  Pasta,  Pasanini,  Patti.  Rossini,  Rom- 
ierg  Ries.Kubini,  Rubenstein,  Ronconi,  Reeves.  Schuliert,  Spohr,  bpontim.bchumann,  Smart, 
Sivori,  Sontag,  Staudigl,  Tamburiui,  Thalberg,  Weber,  Wagner,  sc. 

HISTORY  of  TWO  QUEENS:  CATHARINE 

of  ARAG0:T  and  ANNE  BOLETN.  By  W.  Hepworth  Dixoy.  Second 
Edition,  Vols.  Land  U.  Svo.  30s. 

TO  and  FROM  CONSTANTINOPLE.  By 

Hubert  E.  H.  Jersingham,  Author  of  "  Life  in  a  French  Chateau,"  &c. 
8to.  with  Illostrations,  15s. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  a  PAGE  at  the  COURT 

of  LOUIS  XVI.    Edited  from  the  French  by  CHAULorrE  il.  Toxge,  Author 
of  "  The  Heir  of  RedclyfEe."   Svo.  14s. 
"  WTioeTcr  cares  to  know  the  ways  of  the  Court  at  Versailles  in  its  last  days  will  find  this 
tingolar  volume  very  amusing."— /*a//  Mctll  6"tic<.7^  . 

FROM  the  THAMES  to  the   TAMAR :  a 

SUMMER  on  the  SOUTH  COAST.  By  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L'ESTR.VXGE.  Svo. 
with  Illustrations,  los. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

PENRUDDOCKE.      By  Hamilton  Aide, 

Author  of  "  Rita,"  "  The  ifarstons,"  &c.   3  vols. 
"  We  do  not  know  when  we  have  been  more  fascinated  than  we  have  been  by  this  very  clever 
novel.  It  is  the  most  original  we  have  met  wiili  in  tlie  present  season."— .l/csscn£/c/-. 

LILIAN'S    PENANCE.     By  the  Author  of 

"  Recommended  to  Mercy,"  "  First  in  the  Field,"  &c.   3  vols. 

W^ILLING  to  DIE.  By  J.  Sheridan  Le  Fanu, 

Author  of  '*  Uncle  Silas,'*  kc.    3  vol?. 
•  'A  remarkable,  vitrorous.  and  original  novel,  written  with  great  power.   The  characters  are 
drawTi  with  singular  brijjhtness  and  clearness  of  touch,  and  the  plot  is  admirably  contrived." 

t^itandard. 

OLIVER  BEAUMONT  and  LORD  LATIMER. 

By  Lady  Emily  PoxsoN'By,  Author  of  "  The  Discipline  of  Life.*'   3  vols. 
"  Lady  Emily  Ponsonby  has  in  this  work  added  another  wreath  to  her  literary  crown.  It 
xcitea  great  interest  and  curiosity."— Court  Jounutl. 

MAY.   By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Author  of  "  Chroni- 
cles ot  Carlingford,"  &c.  Second  Edition,  3  vols. 

•*  *May  *  is  one  of  the  best  novels  of  the  yeAT."—AthenGEum. 

LOST   for   GOLD.     By   Katharine  King, 

Anthor  of  "  The  Queen  of  the  Regiment."   3  vols. 
"  Miss  King's  second  novel  is  much  better  written  than  her  first.** — Spectator. 

~~  THE  NEW  ALPINE  GUIDES. 

This  day  is  published,  in  post  Svo.  price  2s.  6d. 

A GUIDE  to  tlie  BERNESE  OBERLAND.    By  John  Ball, 
F.R.S.  M.R.I.A. 

By  the  same  Author,  may  now  be  had  :— 

Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Rosa.    Price  2s.  Cd. 

Dauphine  and  Piedmont,  from  Nice  to  the  Little  St.  Bernard. 

Price  23.  Cd. 

North  Switzerland,  including  the  Righi,  Zurich,  and  Lucerne. 

Price  23.  Cd. 

The  St.  Gothaid  Pass  and  the  Italian  Lakes.    Price  2s.  6d. 

East  Switzerland,  including  the  Engadine  and  the  Lombard 

Valleys.    Price  23.  6d. 

North  Tyrol,  the  Bavarian  and  Salzburg  Alps.    Price  2s.  6d. 
Central  Tyrol,  including  the  Gross  Glockner.    Price  2s.  6d. 
South  Tyrol  and  Venetian  or  Dolomite  Alps.    Price  28.  6d. 
The  Styrian,  Camic,  and  Julian  Alps.    Price  23.  6d. 

*,*  The  above  volumes  are  published  separately  from  Mr.  Ball's  "  Guides  to  the 
Alps"  for  the  convenience  of  Tr.ivellws  visiting  particular  districts.  Each  volume 
containa  a  General  Map,  in  addition  to  Special  Maps. 

London :  Lon'GMAxs,  Ghek.n',  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 
KEW  VOLUME  OF  ROLLS  OFFICE  CHRONICLES] 
Vol.  I.  now  ready,  in  royal  Svo.  pp.  72G,  price  lOs,  half-bound, 

MATERIALS  for  a  HISTORY  of  the  REIGN  of  IIEXRY 
Vn.  from  Original  Documents  preserved  in  the  Public  Record  OfTice.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Cajipeell,  M.A.  one  of  H.M.  Inspectors  of  Schools  ;  and  published 
by  authority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  H.M.  Treasury,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

*,*  This  Volume  is  valuable  as  illuetratinfc  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  Henry 
VII.  on  ascending  the  throne,  and  shadows  out  the  policy  he  afterwards  adopted. 
London  :  Lo^jgman.s  and  Co.  and  TiiiiKKErt  and  Co.  Oxford :  Parker  and  Co. 

Cambridge :  Macmillax  and  Co.    Rlinburgh  :  A.  and  C.  Black. 
 Dublin  :  A.  TiroM.  

NEW  WORK  BY  DR.  LIVEING. 
On  Thursday  next  will  be  published,  in  Svo. 

Tj^LEPIIANTIASIS  GR^CORUM,  or  True  Leprosy;  being 

-Li  the  Goulrtonian  Lectures  for  1873,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  Robert 
LrvEiKO,  A.M.  and  M.D.  Cantab.  F.R.C.P.  London,  Physician  to  the  Middlesex 
Hosfiital. 

 London  :  LoyoMAKS,  Gbbex,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

.  DB.  DONKIN  ON  DIABETES  AND'bRIQHT'S  DISEASE. 
*  In  One  Volume,  crown  Hvo.  price  lOs.  6d.  cloth, 

THE  SKIM-MILK  TREATMENT  of  DIABETES  and 
BRIOHT'3  DISEASE ;  with  Clinical  Observations  on  the  Symptoms  and 
Patholotfy  of  these  Affections.  By  AuniUB  Scorr  Donki.v,  M.I).  Sic.  late  Lecturer 
tn  Medical  JurMpriideriCC  and  Toxiw.loj?y  in  the  Cniverfity  of  Durham. 

London :  Lokomaxb,  Qn£f.v,  and  Co,  Patemostei  Bow. 


NEW  WORKS. 


FRASEK'S      MAGAZINE    for  July. 

Edited  by  J.  A.  FnouDE,  M.A. 

Contents  :— 

Lectures  on  Mr.  Darwin's  Philosophy  ot  Language.    By  Professor  Max 

MiJLLER.— T>-.ird  Lecture. 
A  Sub-"  Note  ol  Jiitcrrogation."   By  Florence  Nightingale. 
Froijsart's  Chronicles. 
A  Turn  through  Gaelic  Ireland  in  1872. 

Peasantry  in  the  South  of  England.    By  A  WvKEHAMLST.— Third  Article. 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition. 
Liberty,  Equality,  Frtitcrnity. 

A  Visit  to  Cashmere.    By  a  Captain  in  Her  Majesty's  Service. 
Literature  and  Dogma.    By  F.  W.  Newjian. 

LECTURES  on  LIGHT  delivered  in  the 

United  States  of  America  in  the  years  1872  and  1873;  with  an  ApSendix. 
By  John  Tvndall,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
Royal  Institution.   Crown  Svo.  [On  July  10. 

PROFESSOR    MAX    MULLER'S  Lectures 

on  Mr.  Darwin's  Philosophy  of  Language,  now  appearing  in  Fraser's  Magazine. 
Lecture  I.  in  May  No.  Lecture  II.  iu  June  No.  Lecture  III.  in  July  No. 

UNTRODDEN    PEAKS  and  UNFRE- 

QUENTED  VALLEYS ;  a  Midsummer  Ramble  among  the  Dolomites.  By 
Amelia  B.  Edwards.  With  a  Map  and  numerous  Illustr.ations  engraved  on 
Wood  from  Sketches  by  the  Author.    Medium  Svo.  price  21s. 

IN  the  MORNINGLAND  ;  or,  the  Law  of  the 

Origin  and  Transformation  of  Christianity.  By  John  S.  Stuart-Glennie, 
M.A.  Barrister-at-Law.  Vol.  I.  the  New  Philosophy  of  History  and  the 
Origin  of  the  Doctrines  of  Christianity.   Svo.  price  15s.  [On  Wednesday  next. 

The  SCHOOL  and  CHILDREN'S  BIBLE. 

Prepared  and  arranged  by  the  Rev.  W.  Rogers,  M.A.  Prebendary  of 
St.  Paul's  and  Chaplain-in-6rdinary  to  the  Queen.    Crown  Svo.  price  2s. 

I  On  Tuesday  next. 

ESSAYS  on  the  HISTORY  of  the  CHRIS- 

TIAN  RELIGION.  By  John  Earl  Russell.  Second  Edition,  8vo. 
price  10s.  (id. 

NEW  ZEALAND.    By  Alexander  Kennedy, 

formerly  General  Manager,  Bank  of  New  Zealand.  Crown  Svo.  with  Map, 
price  Cs. 

The  THREE  CATHEDRALS  DEDICATED 

to  ST.  PAUL  in  LONDON  ;  their  History  from  the  Foundation  of  the 
First  Building  in  the  Sixth  Century  to  the  propos.ils  for  the  Adornment  of 
the  Present  Cathedral.  By  William  Longman,  P.S.A.  Square  crown  Svo. 
with  numerous  Illustrations,  price  21s. 

LECTURES  on  the  PENTATEUCH  and  the 

MOABITE  STONE;  with  Appendices, containing— I.  The  Elohistic  Narrative; 
II.  The  Original  Story  ot  the  E-xodus;  III.  The  Pre-Christian  Cross.  By 
Bishop  COLENSO,  D.D.    Svo.  price  12s, 

LIGHT   SCIENCE  for  LEISURE  HOURS, 

Second  Series;  including  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Souierville.  By. 
R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.   Crown  Svo.  price  7s.  Cd. 

The   MOON;  Her  Motions,  Aspect,  Scenery, 

and  Physical  Condition.  By  the  same  Author.  With  Photographs,  and 
many  Plates,  Charts,  &c.  Price,  complete  with  Photographs,  1.5s.  or 
separately,  as  a  companion  to  the  Folio  Edition  of  the  Photographs,  10s.  lid. 

[In  July. 

The  PHILOSOPHY  of  REVELATION  ;  or, 

the  Analogy  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  :  a  Fragment  ot  a  New 
Theory  of  Ethics.  By  the  late  Thomas  Frewen,  ot  Brickwcll,  Sussex.  Svo. 
price  6s.  [On  Wednesday  next. 

ESSAYS,  BIBLICAL  and  ECCLESIASTI- 

CAL,  relating  chiefly  to  the  Authority  and  the  Interpretation  of  Holy 
Scripture.    By  the  Rev.  Henry  Burges.s,  LL.D.   Svo.  price  12s. 

POLITICAL      ECONOMY     for  PLAIN 

PEOPLE  applied  to  the  Past  and  Present  State  ot  Britain.  By  G.  Pouleit  ■ 
Scrope,  F.R.S.  F.G.S.  &c.  Second  Edition,  with  Map.  Fcp.  Svo.  price  lis.  Gd. . 

LADY   WILLOUGHBY'S    DIARY,  1635- 

1CG3— Charles  I.  the  Protectorate,  and  the  Restoriition.  New  Edition,  repro* 
duccd  in  the  style  of  the  period  to  which  the  Diary  relates.  Crown  Svc 
price  7s.  Cd.  [On  Saturday  next. 

ATHERSTONE   PRIORY,  price  2s.  boards, 

2s.  Cd.  cloth  ;  and  WIIYTE  MELVILLE'S  GENERAL  BOUNCE,  price  2s. 
boards,  2s.  Cd.  cloth  :  each  Work  complete  in  a  single  volume,  crown  Svo.  in 
the  Modern  Novelist's  Library.  [On  Saturday  next. 


By  Philip  Acton. 


ETCHINGS  in  VERSE. 

Fcp.  Svo.  price  Cs. 

ANALYSIS  of  ROMAN  HISTORY,  a  Text- 

Book  for  the  College,  the  School,  and  the  Private  Student.  By  William 
C.  Pearce.   Fcp.  Svo.  price  2s.  6d. 

GYMNASTS  and  GYMNASTICS.    By  John 

H.  Howard,  Author  of  "  Athletic  and  Gymnastic  Exercises."  New  Edition, 
with  i:i5  Woodcuts.    Post  Svo.  price  6s.  [On  Saturday  next. 

A     TREATISE     on    the  CONTINUED 

FEVERS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN.  By  Chart.es  Muhchison,  M.D.  &c.  Phy- 
sician and  Lecturer  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  St.  Thomas'a 
Hospital.   Second  Edition,  with  niunerous  Illustrations,  Svo.  price  24s. 


London:  LOKGMAl^S,  GREEN,  READEB.and  DYER. 
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MCHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON'S 

NEW  WORKS. 


OFE  AMONGST  the  MODOCS  :  Unwritten 

History.  By  JOAQUix  Hilleu,  Author  of  "  Songs  of  the  Sierras."  1  vol. 
-■SvO-  14s.  [0«  ^yednesdaij,  July  9. 

A  MONTH  at  GASTRIN;  or,  Footfalls  in  the 

"jrol.   Crowu  8vo.  with  21  Illustrations,  Gs. 

THE  STORY  of  HIS   LOVE;   being  the 

Enrly  Corrc=ponclonce  of  AyDRE-MAniE  Ampkre  with  his  Family  Circle 
during  the  Fir^t  Republic,  1793-1804.  From  the  French,  with  a  Sketch  of 
Ills  Life,  by  the  Translator  of  *'  The  Man  of  the  People."    1  vol.  8vo.  123,  Gd. 

~  T^^c  charming  joiirnnl  and  forrcsponiknce  of  Ampere  have  been  read  with  t]eli2"bt  by  every 
-■3«£^.cto  whose  hands  the  book  has  fnilen.   Few  novels  are  half  as  rtcliirhtfiil."— .IMof-i  ui/i. 
■"  iChose  who  read 'The  Story  of  Tlis  Love,'  will  lay  down  tlie  book  with  reirret.   It  i-^not  | 
■     Vt  a  crreat  nature  reveals  ita  inmost  feelin-  s  so  simply  and  unconsciously.   This  u*ork  i 
I  i  help  to  dissipate  the  foolish  notion  that  I'aris  is  France;  and  to  sliow  that  the  j 
^afiamily  life  ns  well  as  oursclves—diflTerent  in  some  respects,  bnt  not  necessarily  j 
-autiinl.  .  .  .  Xothinjr  could  be  purer,  simpler,  or  hri?hter."—r,7o'j*'. 
..j'l  ihe  letters  ot  a  siugularly  noble  and  simple-minded  man." — Standard. 

A  POPULAR  EDITION  of  WITHIN  the 

MAZE.   By  Jlrs.  Hexky  Wood,  Author  of  "  East  Lynne,"  c&c.  Crown  Svo. 
^•ith  an  Illustration,  (is. 


POPTJIiAB  HOVELS  AT  EVERY  LIBBAEY. 

MADE  in  HEAVEN  :  a  Novel.   2  vols,  crown 


THE     NEW    MAGDALEN.     By  Wilkie 

Odllixs,  Author  of    The  Woman  in  White,"  "  Poor  Miss  Finch,"  &c.  2  vols. 

TOO  SOON  :  a  Study  of  a  Girl's  Heart.  By 

Katherin-e  S.  JIacquoid,  Author  of  "  Patty,"  "  Pictures  Across  the 
■Ghaunel,"  i;c.   3  vols. 


Now  rcatly,  Is. 

THE    TEMPLE    BAR    MAGAZINE  for 


JULY. 


COSTESTS : 


\   HOTRACE  WITHOUT  HIS  TOGA. 

i  THE  NEW  jrAGDALEN.  By  WiLKiE  COLLixs,  Author  of  "  The  Wom.iri 

in  White."  Conclusion. 
^  THE  CYCLE  OF  EXGLISH  SONG. 

iL  A  VAGABOND  HEROINE.  By  Mrs.  EDWAEDES,  Author  of  "  Ought  We  to 
Visit  Her  V " 

Chapter  13  Bohemian  Honour. 

U.-Tlie  CiirUiin  Falls. 
MARIE  AMELIE  :  Queen  of  the  French. 
0.  JOHN  KEATS. 

PLL'CKED  FROM  THE  BURNING.  By  Flokexce  MARniAT. 
S.  DE  RETZ. 

■U.  ARTISTS  AND  CRITICS. 

THE  WOOING  O'T  :  a  Novel.  Chapter  29. 


1.0ND0N 


Now  ready,  Illustrated,  Is. 

SOCIETY  for  JULY.  Edited 


•by  FLonESCE  JiAnnTAT. 

COXTESTS : 

.V  SIMPLETON.  By  Chables  Ekadk.  Chapters  23and  21. 
TOPULAR  PRELATES. 

THE  BRITISH  BRIDE,  n.c.  49.  By  Mrs.  Bonv  Pai.i.iser.  Illustratea. 

THE  CUK.STERl  lELU  LETTERS  OF  1B73.  By  Lord  G  II  

FROM  WOULD  TO  WORLD. 

•PITY  A  POOR  BACHELOR."  Drawn  by  George  Cruiksliank.Jun. 
HER.XLDIC  BUTTER.   By  .loim  DUNMN". 
IN  THE  SEASON.   By  Lox(i«'OOI).  Illustralcd. 
A  GOtJD  M.VTCH.  By  Ai.Ki!i:i)  E.  T.  Watson. 
M.  TIIIERS'S  CONFIDENTIAL  MAN.  By      Laixo  Measox. 
IIIRIAM.  By  Sir  C.  L.  Touxa,  Bart.  Illustrated. 

"  NO  INTENTIONS,"  By  Fl.oiinxcn  Mauiiyat.  Cliapter  7,  Illustrated. 
SOCIAL  SUBJECTS.  By  Fbek  Lance. 


On  Wednesday  next,  profusely  Illustrated,  Is. 

THE   HOLIDAY   NUMBER  of  LONDON 

SOCIETY.  Edited  by  Fr,onnxcij  Marryat. 

Contents  : 

'•■\"MPATIIY  OR  ANTIP.VTHY.   Drawn  by  W.  BouchiT. 
IN  THE  COUNTRY.   Dnnvn  by  C.  <),  Mumiy. 

THE  WIND.VIILL  ON  THE  DOWNS.  By  W.  W.  Fex.v.  Illustrated. 
nniGHTON  AND  (T^VENTY  YEAILS)  RACK. 
AFTER  A  BUTTEUFLV.  By  G  uy  Uosi.vx. 
LOVE  AND  THE  LOSES.  Illu»tratid. 
H  PICNIC  IN  THE  WOOD.  Drawn  by  M,  R.  Ed\vftrd«. 
»0  I,<)KT.  SI)  WO.N.    By  W.  .Iltllliol.l)  Dixl),'*. 
NOUf*  VERItONS.  By  Fiti'.i).  E.  Wi;atiij:iii.v. 

h^  Ml'ATHV  <iR  ANTIPATIiy.   By  Mrs.  Ghdihir-SKEI.TOS.  Illustrated. 
TOWN  AND  COHNTIty.   Drawn  liy  llarriwn  Wulr. 
TWENTY  MIIJ.S  DOWN  THE  LINE.   Ily  T.  II,  S.  Ekcott. 
TIIK  IMIHSUIT  OF  PLEASIMIR,    Drawn  liy  11,  Culdccott. 

I  \V«»  DAYH  AT  COWEH.   By  AxSH  BKAI.!'.. 
HOW  TO  GET  IH'  A  HOLIDAY  NOMBEIl, 
 TI'.I.EGHAM.    By  Nrni.NT  lioniXNON 

•A  FISHING  PAllTY."  By  .Iokki'II  IlATTO."i. 
SUNNY  II'iUIls,  By  A,  E.  T.  WATHOX. 
A  Hlin-LIKO  DRIVE  IJI  KEMT.  By  E.  M.  nKAIiK. 


Drawn  by  Georsc  Cruiksliank,  Jun. 
IlluHlrttgd. 


mCUAJiD  BKN'I  LKY  Sc  SON.  NKW  BUULINGTON  STREET, 

I'l'BUBlliOIH  lat  OIIUSNAUr  'i-0  UEU  MAJflm. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  PILGPJif  AND  THE  SHRINE." 

BY   AND   BY  :  an  Historical  KomaTice  of  the 


Future.    By  Edward  llArrLAxn,  Author  of  '*  Hi^jhcr  Law.' 


:  vols. 


"  Wc  liave  plenty  of  cleverness,  plenty  of  real  povrcr  and  skill  in  writinp:.  If  here  and  there 
some  one  ari;*s  who  weds  to  tlie^e  u  sense  ot  maial  responsibility,  who  is  in  tact  true  arti-m  as 
veil  us  novelist,  wo  must  be  satisticd.  We  need  not  say  more  than  we  have  said  already  to 
show  liiat  in  the  ca-sc  liciore  we  arc  abnndantly  satistit-d.  ami  that  we  rcci)':nize  in  theauthor 
of  the  "Pil^jTrim  and  the  Siirinu'  an  artist  who  approaches  very  ncoi-  to  the  ideal  that  his 
briliinnt  pu;j:l's  di?L-ln-c."' — ^uturrlfDj  Jivvii  w  in  l-^tV-*. 

"  If  any  rcmkr  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  determine  anythincr  about  either  this  chapter  of 
tlie  series  ur  any  other,  ho  had  belter  i^et  the  book  and  try.  AVe  imve  waited  some  time  upon 
it.  farmorc  tlian  such  a  worthless  book  deserves,  and  we  have  fiiiled  to  form  any  idea  whatever 
as  to  the  general  intention  of  a)!  or  anj  of  the  lot— on©  of  the  lot  being  tlie  abuve-meutiuued 
'Pil;rrim  and  the  Shrine.'  " — ^atiirridi/  AVriti/J  in  IS73. 

"  Ti[e  business  or  the  novelist  is  to  umu'^e  and  not  to  instruct.  People  read  a  novel,  as  they 
hear  a  sermon,  to  rest  their  minds."— i'ci// Gazette, 


rJCHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON\  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 


THE    FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW 

For  JULY. 
Edited  by  JOHX  MOELBY. 

Contexts  : 

THE  MILITARY  SIDE  OF  THE  COM.MUNE.   By  General  Cluseeet. 
THE  GOVEKN.MENT  AND  CL.VSS  LEGISL.\TrON,   By  IlPxiiy  ChOMPTON-. 
THE  AB0RTIVENES3  OF  FRENCH  REVOLUTIONS.   By  J.  COTTEE  MOEISOX. 
DE  MAILLET.   By  C.  READ. 
A  LOST  ART,   By  J.  Corytox. 

FARM-LABOURERS  AND  COW-PLOTS.  By  U.  EYBKhURD. 
GIRTON  COLLEGE.  By  Emily  SiintnRFF,  ' 
PANSLAVIS.M  :  its  Rise  .and  Dccline.   By  E.  L,  Ml.lATOmcs. 
LADY  ANNA.  By  AxTUOsv  Tiiollope.  Chapters  13_lii. 
CRITICAL  NOTICES.    By  EDITH  SlMcox. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 


THE  ENGLISH  FACTORY  LEGISLATION. 

By  Ernst  vox  Plener.  With  an  Introduction  by  Axxiioxy  John  Mcx- 
DEL.LA,  Esq.,  3I,P.   Crown  Svo.  Ss. 


CHAPilAN  &  HALL,  193  PICCAJ)ILLY. 


NEW  NOVELS. 


IN  the  LAP  of  FORTUNE.     By  Joseph 

Hattox.    3  vols. 

•'The  first  love-makin?  of  the  boy  for  the  sirl  whose  sweet  sons  floating  from  the  fiictory 
windows,  and  whose  lovely  face  framed  in  the  opcnin;^  made  by  a  couple  of  panes,  had  mado 
him  love  before  he  knew  the  meaning  ot  tlie  word,  is  a  true  idyll  of  a  very  pure  kind." 

^a<«r(/(fy  Jiei  iew. 

THE  LAST  of  the  LYTHAMS.    By  R.  W. 

Baddeulev.  2  vols. 

"HE   COMETH   NOT,"  SHE  SAID.  By 

AxxiE  Thomas.  3  vols. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  VlCCXDlLLt. 


SAMUEL  THSLEY'S  LIST  OE  MW  IfOYELS. 
NOTICE.— HILLESDEN  on   the  MOORS: 

a  New  Romance  ot  the  West  Riding.    By  the  Author  of  "  The  Mistress  of 
Laugdalo  Hall."'    2  vols.  na. 
"  The  hook  concludes  in  a  delirious  rapture  ot  tarletan  and  orange  flowers  and 
marriage  bells.   This  %vill,  we  trust,  recommend  these  volumes  to  the  majority  of 
lady  rcn.ilcrs"—Al/ieiiauiii. 

"' Tlioronghly  enjoyable,  full  ot  pleasant  thoughts  gracefully  expressed,  and 
eminently  pure  in  tone."'— /'«6/ic  Opinion. 

TIMOTHY   CRIPPLE  ;  or,  "  Life's  a  Feas^" 

By  Tho.\:as  AunioL  Uodixsos.  2  vols.  21s. 

SECOND  EDITION  OF 

NEARER  and  DEARER.    By  Mrs.  Lysaght, 

Author  of  "  Building  upon  Sand."      vols.  31s.  (id. 

"  A  capital  i-tory  very  pleasant  reading  with  the  exception  of  Georpfo 

Eliot  there  is  no  otlier  of  our  liidy  \vritcr8  with  whom  Mrs.  Lysaght  will  not 
favourably  conipiire." — Sfolsman. 

"  '  Kcarer  and  Dearer '  will  go  very  far  to  establish  Mrs.  Lysaght  among  tho 
standard  novelist*;  of  the  ngi\''— Civil  Serrire  Herit  ie. 

"  Jlrs.  Lysnctht  may  congratnhito  hei-sclf  ujion  rather  more  knowledge  ot  the 
world  tlian  "is  iK.N.!i's«('d"  by  tho  majority  of  lady  writers,  and  vi«itors  at  the  seaside 
this  siininicr  iniiy  assuro  thnmsolvos  that  for  one  better  book  ihcy  will  fmd  ten 
worse  than  '  Iveaier  and  Dearer.' " — Athcnatim. 

SECOND  EDITION  OP 

AVE  I  MAR'S    TRUST.    By  Mrs.  Edward 

CUIUSTLVN.    3  vols.  3l3.  (Id. 

"  \Vp  most  lioarlily  commend  Mrs.  Christian's  vcntnro  to  our  readers,  In  the  finn 
bclii'l'  they  will  tliaidv  UH  fur  thu  sugKestion,  and  agiTO  that  wo  have  not  said  h:ilt 
cniiugh  for  the  meritu  of  '  Weimar's  'frusU' " —  I'lcluna  .\/tuiiisiH-; 

"  A  ciipitiil  story,  f nil  of  striking  dramatic  interest."— /.ifcrucy  H'orW. 

AS  the  FATES  WOULD  HAVE  IT.  By 

0.  BEiiiiSi  oiiD  FiTZHBHAi.i).  Crown  Svo.  lOs.  (id. 

THE    SlilCRET  of   TWO    HOUSES.  *By 

Fanm'  Fuueiii    2  voU.  21k.  [Xtxi  irfci. 

KAMLl.L  T12iStKY,  10  SOUTIIAMl'TON  STUKIiT,  STKANU. 
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1VIISS  BRADDON'S  NOVELS. 

CHEAP  EDITION   OP  "TO  THE  BITTEE,  ENB." 

Now  ready,  2s. ;  cloth  gilt,  23.  Cd. 
CUniform  with  the  Cheap  Edition  of  Miss  BratWon's  other  Novels.) 

■  TO    THE    BITTER   END : 

A  Novel. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Lady  Audlcy's  Secret,"  &c. 

OPrSIOKS  OF  THE  TRESS. 

"  iliss  Braddon  is  reallj-  improvinsr.  '  To  tlic  Bitter  End '  is  as  eood  a  piece  of  work  a!  any 
■which  we  yet  rememlK'r  to  have  ha-l  from  her.  It  iscarel'llUy  written,  and  even  re-written, 
and  yet  is  full  ot  all  the  old  roush  vi^rour  and  dajjh.  the  keen  sense  of  the  many  pleasures  and 
sujoyments  of  life,  the  love  of  green  tields  and  bine  skies  and  ple.-isant  {;:ardens,  and  the  (luiek 
impatience  of  all  that  is  hollow  and  conventional.  Tx)nK  experienee—tlxis  must  he  close  upon 
her  twenty-fifth  novel— has  strengthened  Miss  Braddon's  hand,  and  improved  her  touch. 

There  is  more  eflect.  and  less  strivine  for  it  .\s  for  the  story  itself,  it  is  suliiciently  simple, 

and  licre  and  there  is  told  very  prettily  and  naturally,  and  with  evident  fcelin?  It  has,  in 

short,  all  Miss  Bradtkm's  merits,  all  that  trenial.  eomfnrtaljle  •rootl-natore.  and  love  of  pleasant 
places  and  pleasant  ceople.  wliich  never  leave  her. "—Vide  At/mucaui,  .September  21,  Ifl/'i, 

•*  No  living  novelist  equals  Miss  Braddon  in  fecundity  and  freshness  Coiniiaring 

•  To  the  Bitter  End."  not  with  '  Robert  Ainslei^h,"  but  witli  almost  any  of  its  recent  prede- 
cessors, we  find  the  same  sustained  individuality  in  the  characters,  the  same  ingenuity  in  tlie 
working-out  of  effective  silu;nions.  and  the  same  scintillations  of  humour  whicli  have  marked 
Miss  Braddon's  lH»ks  from  the  first  to  the  last."— Vide  StnmlrirKl.  .September  2D.  H?-'. 

"  No  one  can  read  one  of  Miss  Braddon's  later  novels  without  feeling,  when  he  has  come  to 
the  end.  that  he  has  learned  something:  more  of  character— sometiiin;:  more  of  human  nature. 
Her  stories  are  not  made  up  of  action  only  ;  they  are.  to  a  great  extent,  careful  studies  of  clia- 
ractcr— studies  so  careful  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  wonder  how  they  can  be  made  when  the 
production  is  so  rapid.  Then,  with  all  this,  there  is  uiidonhted  ease  an.l  ffroce  of  writing;  a 
pleasant  Iluency.  that  carries  you  along  without  break  or  discomfort.  All  these  n^'-alities  are 
present  in  '  To  the  Bitter  End  '  in  even  greater  profusion  than  in  any  of  lier  previous  novels. 
The  storj-  itself  attracts  you  from  the  first,  and  retains  its  hold  to  the  la«t.  tiiougli  at  tinu's  the 

interest  bec'.mes  intensely  painful  Every  character  in  *  To  the  Bitter  End'  is  caretully 

studied  and  written  out.'.  You  have  a  well-defined  plot,  excellent  character-drawing. 

descriptive  writing  of  a  very  high  order,  touclies  of  philosophy,  and,  with  all.  ease  and  grace  of 

style,  which  are  seldom  met  with  injiovels  *  To  the  Bitter  End '  is  a  good  novel,  and  it 

is  well  to  say  so  plainly." — Vide  ■Si:ati>/ita>i,  September  27,  ly72. 

ALSO,  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOB. 

Now  ready,  ornamental  wrapper,  each  23. ;  cloth  gilt.  2s.  Gd. 


ROBERT  AINSLEIGH. 
FENTON'S  QUEST. 
RUN  TO  EARTU. 
BIRDS  OF  PEEY. 
CHARLOTTE  S  INHERITANCE. 
RUPERT  GODWIN. 
LADY  AUDLEY'S  SECRET. 
HENRY  DUNBAR. 
ELEANOR'S  VICTORY. 
AURORA  FLOYD. 


THE  LOVELS  OF  ARDEN. 
TRAIL  OF  THE  SERPENT. 
JOHN  MARCIIMONT'S  LEGACY. 
THE  DOCTOR'S  WIFE. 
ONLY  A  CLOD. 
SIR  .JASPER  S  TENANT. 
THE  L.VDY'S  MILE. 
LADY  LISLE. 

CAPTAIN  OF  THE  VULTURE. 
DEAD-SEA  FRUIT. 


RALPH  THE  BAILIFF. 


CHEAP  EDITION  OF  "  MILLY  DABRELL,"  &c. 

Early  in  July,  uniform  with  Cheap  Edition,  2s, ;  eloth  gilt,  23.  Gd. 

MILLY  DARRELL. 

»»«  lliss  Ceaddox's  other  Jsovcls  will  follow  in  due  succession. 


LONDON :  WAED,  LOCK,  &  TYLER,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


MK.  BROWNING'S  WORKS. 
RED    COTTON    NIGHT-CAP  COUNTRY.    Fcp.  8vo.  93. 
BALAUSTION'S  ADVENTURE,    Including  a  Transcript  from 

Enripides.  Fcp.  8va.  ii. 

FIFINE  at  the  FAIR.   Fcp.  8vo.  os. 

PRINCE    nOIIENSTIEL-SCHWANGAU,    S.VVIOUR  of 

SOCIETY.  Fcp.  8vo.  59. 

THE  RING  and  the  BOOK.    4  vob.  fcp.  8vo.  each  5s. 
POETICAL  WORKS.     New  and  Uniform  Edition,  G  vols. 

fcp.  3vo-  each  is. 

A    SELECTION    from    MR.    BROWNING'S  POETICAL 

WORKS.   New  Eiition,  enlarged,  crown  Svo,  7s.  (kl. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


MRS.  BROWNING'S  WORKS. 
POEMS.    By  Elizabeth  Bakeeii  Buo's^'xrNG.    Ninth  Edition, 

i  Tola.  CTOTo  8T0.  With  Portrait,  Ms. 

AURORA  LEIGH.    Eleventh  Edition,  crown  Svo.  7s. 

A    SELECnON    from    the     POETRY    of  ELIZABETH 

BARRETT  BROWNING.  Crown  Svo.  with  Portrait  and  Vienette,  7s.  6d. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


WORKS  BY  SIR  ARTHUR  HELPS,  K.C.B. 
COMPANIONS  of  MY  SOLITUDE.    Crown  Svo.  43.  Cd. 

FRIENDS  in  COUNCIL :  a  Series  of  Readings  and  Discourses 

Thereon.  First  Series,  2  Tob.  crown  8ro.  9s. 

FRIENDS  in  COUNCIL.  Second  Series,  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  Os. 
ESSAYS  WRITTEN  in  the  INTERVALS  of  BUSINESS. 

To  which  is  addcdsn  Cwy  on  OrKanizatlon  it^  Daily  X,ife.  Crown  8to.  49.  Cd. 


STAN  FO  R  D'S    AT  LAS  ES, 

NEW  EDITIONS. 

Ivith  the  latest  Di?covpiies  and  Improvoinents.    Selected  from  tbe  Uaxi^  ■ 
auil  Arranged  under  tlio  Superintenilence  of  the  • 

SOCIETY  FOB  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  USEFUL  KNOWXBDBT;. 

The  New  Railways  h.ive  been  added  :  the  alterations  in  the  BgnudaricB  of  Genmanx  VOxr 
Russian  Empire,  itud  Turkestan  hnvQ  been  made  ;  the  latest  (llvtsioiis  of  India.  titMS  Ifcia; 
amaleamation  of  Cunudawith  other  British  Provinces  into  one  Dominion  are  abomii incite - 
late  editions  of  these  Atlases. 

Each  of  the  undermentioned  Atla?es  contain";  (in  .'ufditfnn  to  the  n«nal  Wafjw  vr 
entirely  NEW  SKETCH  MAP  o£  LIVINGSTONE'S  UISCOVEaiES,  as  stofw., 
from  his  published  Letters. 


Cloth  lettered,  12s.  Cd. 


HAKROW  ATLAS  OF  MODERK 
GEOGRAPHY. 

CoxitaiuiDg  Thirty  Coloured  Maps,  with  Index  to  the  Priiicinal  Piacts^- 


Stronsly  half  bound,  21s. 

CYCLOP^DIAN  ATLAS  OF 
GENERAL  MAPS. 

Containing  Thirty-nine  Coloured  Jiaps,  with  Index. 


Half  morocco,  gilt  edges,  31s.  Cd. 

UNIVERSITY  ATLAS 

OF 

CLASSICAL   AND  MODERK 
GEOGRAPHY. 

Contaiuiiig  Fifty-thi'ee  Ancient  and  Modern  Maps,  Coloured,  "with-  TaTnp.f, 
Consulting  Indexes. 


With  an  Index  on  the  front  ed^e,  enabling  the  student  to  turn  to  any  Map  witfeoat " 
reference  to  the  Table  of  Contents,  half  bound  morocco,  £3  3s. 

FAMILY  ATLAS. 

Eighty  Colonred  Maps,  showing  the  most  recent  Discoveries  in  all  parrs  cf  , 
World.    Plans  of  London  and  Paris,  on  a  l.irge  scale ;  the  Geological  Majj 
of  England  and  Wales,  bv  the  late  Sir  Rodf.uick  MUEtinisoN,  Bart., 
K.C.B.,  F.B.S.,  &c; ;  and  the  Star  IFaps,  by  Sir  Jons 
Lubbock,  Bart.,  are  included. 


Half  bound,  with  Index,  £j  58. 

USEFUL  KNOYv^LEDGE 
SOCIETY'S  ATLAS  OF  MODERK 
GEOGRAPHY. 

One  Hnndred  and  Fifty  Coloured  Maps.   Containing  Geological  and  Physfcal  jSTsi^T 
of  England  and.  Wales,  Si.x  Maps  of  the  Stars,  and  all  the  Moders. 
Maps  in  the  Scries,  India  and  North  America  being 
very  fnlly  represented. 


Strongly  half  bound  russia.  1  vol.  with  the  Jfaps  Coloured,  iO  lOs. ;  or  2Tois. 
half  bound  morocco,  £10. 

COMPLETE  ATLAS  OF  ANCIENT 

AND 

MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

Containing  Two  Hundred  ixnd  Thirty  Modern,  CIas.»ical,  and  Celestial  Msp»,-^t3_. 
Plans  of  celebrated  Cities,  and  Alphabetical  Indexes.   The  Maps  are  con.- 
structed  by  eminent  Geographers,  and  embody  the  most  recenti 
Discoveries  and  Corrections  ;  and  tlio  whole  are  engraved 
on  Steel  in  the  best  manner. 


LONDON:  EDWARD  STANFORD,  6  axd  7  CHARING  CROSS,  S^-^TT - 

At  all  the  Libraries,  3  vols,  crown  6vo.  '2os.  Od. 

A  TRUE  REFORMER. 

(ORIGINALLY   PUBLISHED    IN    "BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINS.", 

"  The  touching  contrast  drawn  between  the  brilliancy  and  smoothness  of  the  hero's  r  J  Vi  r 
success,  and  the  darkness  that  overtakes  his  private  life,  is  delineated  with  such  mnstcty  '-  't- 
the  intoxicating  mid  the  tender  phases  of  an  imii','incd  career  as  gives  fresh  proof  ol  the  i  ■  •;r,^ 
that  has  woven  for  us  in  the  *  True  Ketoriiier  '  at  once  a  romance,  a  trcatiMe,  and  a  gftiW^ .  ■ 
portraiture,  each  admirable  in  its  way,  as  each  is  necessary  to  the  coinpleteuess  of  the  u.u\*i<j-^  ■ 
task.  — ,i'ati(r</«i/  litvtcw. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS.  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDOJT^ 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


This  diiy  ig  published,  crown  Svo.  cloth,  3s. 

WHY  AM  I  A  CHRISTIAN? 

By  Viscount  STRATFORD  DE  REDCLIFFE,  P.C.,  K.G,  QJZJSl 

HENRY  S.  KINO  &  CO.,  Ci  COIlNIIiLL  A.VU  12  PATERNOSTEB  KOW".- 
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MESSRS.  RIYINGTON'S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  PERMANENCE  of  CHRISTIANITY 

CONSIDERED  in  Eight  Lectures  preached  before  the  Universif}-  of 
Oxford  in  the  Year  1872.  B^-  Johx  Richard  Turnivii  Eaton,  M.A., 
late  Fellow  andTutor  of  Merton  College  ;  .Rector  of  Lapworth,  Honorary 
Canon  of  Worcester  Cathedral.    8vo.  123. 

THE    THIRTY-NINE   ARTICLES  of  the 

CHURCH  of  ENGLAND  EXPLAINED  in  a  Series  of  Lectures. 
By  the  Rev.  R.  VV.  Jelf,  D.D.,  late  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
and  sometime  Principal  of  King's  College,  London.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  J.  R.  King,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  tit.  Peter's-in-the-East,  Oxford. "  8vo. 
price  15s. 

THE    HOLY   CATHOLIC    CHURCH:  its 

Divine  Ideal,  Ministry,  and  Institutions.  A  Short  Treatise.  With  a 
Catechism  on  each  Chapter,  forming  a  Course  of  Methodical  Instruction 
on  the  Sul>ject.  By  Edwaud  Meyuick  Goululi-.x,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Norwich.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  Cd. 

LIFE,    JOURNALS,    and    LETTERS  of 

HENRY  ALFORD,  D.D.,  late  Dean  of  Canterbury.  Edited  by  His 
Widow.    Second  Edition,  with  Portrait  and  Illustrations,  8v'o.  ICs. 

[^Nearly  ready. 

THE  LIFE  of  TEMPTATION  :  a  Course  of 

Lectures  delivered  in  substance  at  St.  Peter's,  Eaton  Square,  in  Lent, 
1872  ;  also  at  All  Saints',  Margaret  Street,  in  Lent,  1809.  By  the 
Rev.  Geokge  Body,  B.A.,  Rector  of  Kirkby  Misperton.  Crown  8vo. 
price  4s.  (id. 

THE   CHORISTER'S   GUIDE.    By  W.  A. 

Barrett,  Mus.  Bac.  Oxon,  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Author  of  "  Flowers 
and  Festivals."    Square  lOmo.  3s.  Cd. 

THE  HOUR  of  PRAYER  ;  bein^  a  Manual 

of  Devotion  for  the  use  of  Families  and  Schools.  'iVith  a  Preface  by 
the  Rev.  W.  E.  Scudajiore,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Ditchingham.  Crown 
8vo.  with  red  borders,  3s.  Gd. 

LECTURES    on    the    REUNION    of  the 

CHURCiraS.  By  Joiix  J.  Ign.  von  Dollinger,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  University  of  Munich,  &c. 
Authorised  Translation,  with  Preface  by  Henry  Nutcombe  Oxen- 
ham,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.  5s.  • 

SOME   ELEMENTS  of  RELIGION:  Lent 

Lectures.  By  Henry  Parry  Liddon,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Canon  of 
St.  Paul'*,  and  Ireland  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.    Crown  8vo.  5s. 

THE  BOOK  of  CHURCH  LAW  ;  being  an 

Exposition  of  the  Legal  Rights  and  Duties  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of 
the  Church  of  England.    By  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Blunt,  M.A., 
F.S.A.    Revised  by  Walter  G.  F.  Phillimore,  B.C.L.,  Barrister- 
at-Law,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  fid. 
"  We  have  tested  this  woik  on  various  points  of  a  crucial  character,  and  have 
found  it  very  .accurate  and  full  in  its  information.    It  embodies  the  results  of  the 
most  recent  Acts  of  the  Legislature  on  the  clerical  profession  and  the  rights  of  the 
Viity."— Standard. 

•'  Already  in  our  leading  columns  we  have  directed  attention  to  Mes-srs.  Blunt  and 
riiilliniore's  '  Book  of  Church  Law '  as  an  exeeUent  manual  for  ordinary  use.  It  is 
a  book  which  should  stand  on  every  clergyman's  shelves  ready  for  use  when  any 
legal  matter  arises  about  which  its  possessor  is  in  doubt." — Church  Times. 

•'  It  deals  not  only  with  the  legal  rights  and  duties  of  the  parochial  clergy,  but 
with  those  of  the  laity  of  the  Church  of  England  also.  The  section  referring  to 
parochial  lay  officers  contains  niucli  valuable  information  on  the  duties  of  church- 
wardens, parish  clerks,  and  sextons,  and  also  ou  the  laws  regulating  vestries." 

Ifational  Church. 

A  DEVOTIONAL  COMMENTARY  on  the 

GOSPEL  NARRATIVE.  By  the  Rev.  Isaac  Williams,  B.D., 
formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  New  Edition,  8  vols, 
crown  8vo.  each  5s. 

Vol.  I.  Thoughts  on  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Gospels.  Vol.  II.  A 
Harmony  of  the  Four  Evangelists.  Vol.  III.  Our  Lord's  Nativity. 
Vol.  IV.  Our  Lord's  Ministry  (Second  Year).  Vol.  V.  Our  Lord's 
Ministry  (Third  Year).  Vol.  \l.  The  Holy  Week.  Vol.  VII.  Our 
Lord's  Passion.    Vol.  VIII.  Our  Lord's  Resurrection.  , 

THE  SPIRIT  of  ST.  FRANCIS  de  SALES, 

Bishop  and  Prince  of  Geneva.    Translated  from  the  French  by  the 
Author  of  "  The  Life  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,"  "A  Dominican  Artist," 
&c.  &c.    Crown  8vo.  Ss. 
"  St.  Francis  de  Sales  neither  was  a  great  genius  nor  thought  himself  one,  but  he 
waii  endowed  with  a  nataral  independence  of  character  which  he  saw  no  reason  to 
quench  ;  he  respected  his  own  judgment,  and  saw  things  by  its  liglit.  And  it  is  this 
wliich  makes  his  book.s— or  hooks  of  which  he  is  the  s«bject— such  easy  reading. 
Our  teacher  and  counsellor  is  no  grave  abstraction,  judging  our  case  by  rule  and 
Urn,  subjecting  all  to  the  same  me.T.suro,  but  a  real  man,  with  the  flavour  of  origi- 
nality evident  in  his  whole  view  of  things.   There  is  in  him  a  clear  exercise  of 
thoirglil ;  he  trusts  himself,  talks  and  writes  as  it  were  in  good  spirits ;  at  times 
gently  satirical,  oitfn  playful,  always  unconstrained  ;  and,  to  sum  up,  never  bom- 
ba.Htic^  tedious,  or  prosy." — Satarday  Review. 

A    SELECTION    from    the  SPIRITUAL 

LETTEIW  of  ST.  KKANCIS  de  SALES,  Bishop   and   Prince  of 
Geneva.   Translated  by  the  Author  of  "  Lifo  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales," 
"A  Dominican  Artist,"  &c.  he.    Crown  8vo.  Ca. 
"  A  few  months  back  w  e  hail  the  plea.suru  of  welcoming  the  '  Life  of  St.  Trancis  de 
RalCH.'   Here  la  the  promised  hchiucI  :— the  '  Soli  ctlon  from  his  Spiritual  Letters' 
then  announced  :— and  n  grunt  boon  it  will  bo  to  many.    Tlic  Letters  .ace  nildrusseil 
to  people  of  all  sorts  : — to  men  and  to  womi'u  : -to  laity  and  ci;cU  siaslics,  to  people 
living  in  the  world,  or  nt  oonrt,  and  to  tl«u  Inmntes  of  religions  house".    And  what 
an  idea  it  givos  one  of  the  widely  raniifyiiig  Influunco  of  one  good  niiin  and  of  the 
untiring  dlllgonco  of  n  man,  who,  In  spile  of  nil  his  external  duties,  could  lind  or 
multo  the  time  for  all  those  Icttc™.  Wo  hope  that  with  our  readers  it  may  bo  totally 
ueodleM  to  urge  such  a  volume  on  thuir  notice." — LUeranj  Churclimun, 


THE  ANNUAL  REGISTER :  a  Review  of 

Pul>lic  Events  at  Home  and  Abroad,  for  the  Year  1872.    8vo.  18s. 
The  Volumes  of  the  New  Series,  18(),'>  to  1871,  may  be  had,  each  18s. 

TWELVE    ADDRESSES  at  his  Visitation, 

1873.  By  Chr.  Wordsworth,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Crown  8vo. 
price  3s.  6d. 

Contents:  English  Cathedrals— Inspiration —  The  Sacraments — 
Fa.sting  Communion  —  Non-communicating  Attendance  —  Position  of 
Celebrant — Confession — Prayers  for  the  Dead — Diocesan  Synods  and 
Conferences  —  Burials  Bill-^Studies  of  the  Clergy  —  Strife  between 
Labour  and  Capital — Diocesan  Matters — Disestablishment  of  the  State. 

STONES  of  the  TEMPLE  ;  or,  Lessons  from 

the  Fabric  and  Furniture  of  the  Church.  By  Walter  Field,  M.A., 
F.S.A .,  Vicar  of  Godmersham.  Crown  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustra- 
tions, 7s.  Gd. 

"  Any  one  who  wishes  for  simple  information  on  the  subjects  of  Church  archi- 
tecture and  furniture,  cannot  do  bettor  than  consult  '  Stones  of  the  Temple.'  Mr. 
Field  modestly  disclaims  any  intention  of  supplanting  the  existing  regular  trentijes, 
but  his  book  shows  an  amount  of  research,  and  a  knowledge  of  what  he  is  talking 
about,  which  make  it  practically  useful  as  well  as  pleasant.'' — Graphic. 

"  Thoroughly  sound  in  Church  feeling.  Mr.  Field  has  chosen  the  medium  of  a  tale 
to  embody  real  incidents  illustrative  of  the  various  portions  of  his  subject.  There 
is  no  attempt  at  elaboration  of  the  narrative,  which,  indeed,  is  rather  a  string  of 
.anecdotes  than  a  story,  but  each  chapter  brings  home  to  the  mind  its  own  lesson, 

and  each  is  illustrated  with  some  very  interesting  engravings  The  work  will 

properly  command  a  hearty  reception  from  Churchmen.  The  foot-notes  are  occa- 
sionally most  valuable,  and  are  always  pertinent,  and  the  text  is  sure  to  be  popular 
with  young  folks  for  Sunday  reading." — Standard. 

YESTERDAY,  TO-DAY,  and  FOR  EVER: 

a  Poem  in  Twelve  Books.    By  E.  H.  Bickersteth,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 

Christ  Church,  Hampstead.    Seventh  Edition,  small  8vo.  Gs. 

"  The  most  simple,  the  richest,  and  the  most  perfect  sacred  poem  which  recent 
days  have  produced." — Morning  Advertiser. 

"  A  poem  worth  reading,  worthy  of  attentive  study ;  full  of  noble  thoughts, 
beautiful  diction,  and  high  imagination."— <S((i(it/«;'6f. 

"  Mr.  Bickersteth  writes  like  a  man  who  cultivates  at  once  reverence  and  earnest- 
ness of  thought." — Guardian. 

THE   KNIGHT  of   INTERCESSION,  and 

other  Poems.  By  S.  J.  Stone,  M.A.,  Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 
Second  Edition,  small  8vo.  6s. 

A   SHADOW  of  DANTE ;   being  an  Essay 

towards  Studying  Himself,  his  World,  and  his  Pilgrimage.  B\-  Maria 
Fr.vncesca  Rossetti.    Crown  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  10s.  Gd. 

"  The  work  introduces  us  not  merely  to  the  author's  life  and  the  political  and 
ecclesiastical  conjunctures  under  which  he  lived,  but  to  the  outlines  of  the  Catlio- 
licised  systems  of  ethics,  astronomy,  .and  geography  which  he  interpreted  in  classi- 
fying his  spirits  and  assigning  them  their  dwellings;  as  also  to  the  drift  of  his 
leading  allegories ;  and  finally  to  the  jreneral  conduct  of  his  poem— which  is  amply 
illustrated  by  citations  from  "the  most  literal  verse  translations.  We  find  the  volume 
furnished  with  useful  diagrams  of  tlie  Dantesque  universe,  of  Hell.  Purgatory,  and 
the  '  Rose  of  the  Blessed,'  and  adoniod  with  a  beautiful  group  of  the  likenesses  of 
the  poet,  and  with  symbolic  figures  (on  the  binding)  in  which  the  taste  and  execu- 
tion of  Mr.  D.  G.  Rossetti  will  be  recognised.  The  exposition  appears  to  us 
remarkably  well  arranged  and  digested  ;  the  author's  appreciation  of  Dante's 
religious  sentiments  and  opinions  is  peculiarly  hearty,  and  her  style  refreshingly 
independent  and  original." — Pall  Hall  (lazMe. 

"  It  bears  traces  throughout  of  having  been  due  to  a  patient,  loving,  and  appre- 
ciative study  of  the  great  poet,  as  he  is  exhibited,  not  merely  in  the  'Divioa 
Commedia,'  but  in  his  other  writings.  The  result  has  been  a  book  which  is  not  only 
delightful  in  itself  to  read,  but  is  admirably  ailapted  as  an  encouragemeut  to  those 
students  who  wish  to  obtain  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  land  before  they  attempt 
to  follow  Dante  through  his  long  and  arduous  pilgrimage."— .Sii(«;-(faj/  Keiiea. 

EIGHT    LECTURES  on  the  MIRACLES. 

By  J.  B.  MozLEY,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  Canon  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.    Third  Edition,  revised,  crown  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

A  COMPANION  to  the  OLD  TESTAMENT; 

being  a  Plain  Commcntarv  on  Scripture  History  down  to  the  Birth  of 
Our  Lord.  Small  8vo.  3s."Gd. 

"  A  very  compact  summary  of  the  Old  Testament  norrative  put  together  so  as  to 
explain  the  connection  and  bearing  of  its  contents,  and  written  iu  a  very  good  tone ; 
with  a  final  chapter  on  the  history  of  the  Jews  between  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. It  will  be  found  very  useful  for  its  purpose.  It  does  not  confine  Itself  to 
merely  chronological  ditflculties,  but  comments  briefly  upon  the  religious  bearing  of 
the  text  also." — Guardian. 

"  A  most  admirable  '  Companion  to  the  Old  Testament,'  being  far  the  most  conoiso 
yet  complete  commentary  on  Old  Testament  history  with  which  we  have  met. 
Here  are  combined  orthodoxy  and  learning,  an  intelligent  and  at  the  same  time 
interesting  summary  of  the  loading  facts  of  the  sacred  story.  It  should  bo  a  text- 
book in  every  school,  and  its  value  is  immensely  enhanced  by  the  copious  and 
complete  index,"— ^0/1/1  Bull. 

HOUSEHOLD  THEOLOGY:  a  Handbook  of 

Religious  Information  respecting  the  Holy  Bible,  the  Prayer  Book,  the 
Church,  the  Ministry,  Divine  Worship,  the  Creeds,  &c.  By  JollN 
IIenuy  Blunt,  M.A.    New  Edition,  small  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

SELECTION  from  the  SERMONS  preached 

during  the  latter  Years  of  bis  Life  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Barnes,  and 
in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's.  By  IIenky  Melvill,  B.D.,  late  Canon 
of  St.  Paul's.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  each  os. 

VITA  et  DOCTRINA  JESU  CHRISTI ;  or, 

Meditations  on  the  Life  of  Our  Lord.  By  Avancini.  In  the  Original 
Latin.  Ailapted  to  the  use  of  the  Churcli  of  England  by  a  Clergyman. 
Imperial  3'2nK).  2s.  (id. 

SPIRITUAL   GUIDANCE.    With  an  Intro- 

dncti(ni  by  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Cauteu,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Clewer.  Crown 

SELF-RENUNCIATION.    From  the  French. 

With  Introduction  by  the  Rov.  T.  T.  Cautku,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Clewer, 
Berks.    Crown  8vo.  Gs. 


RIVINGTONS:   WATERLOO  PLACE,  LONDON;  OXFQIiD,  AND  CAMBKIDGE.  

Frinted  by  8P0TTI8W00DS  ft  CO.,  >t  No.  »  New.«trcct  Square,  In  Uio  Pnrliih  of  St.  Bride,  In  the  Olty  of  London;  and  Publishod  by  DAVID  J0NH8, 
itt  the  Omoe,  No.  3«  Boiithempton  Street,  Htrnnrt.  In  flio  I'arlnh  of  St.  I'aiil.  OoTont  Oardon,  In  the  County  of  UmicM'X.—^lHrday.Jtne  2S,  1873. 
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